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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  III. 


THIS  volume  contains  the  words  beginning  with  the  letters  D  and  E  (the  latter  edited  by  Mr.  H.  Bradley). 

Including  the  Main  words,  to  which  separate  articles  are  devoted  (e.  g.  Day,  Eye),  the  special 
combinations  or  compounds,  explained  and  illustrated  under  the  Main  words  (e.  g.  day-boy,  eye-wash),  and 
the  Subordinate  entries  of  distinct  forms  of  words,  entered  in  their  alphabetical  places  with  a  reference  to  the 
Main  words  under  which  they  are  treated  and  illustrated  (e.  g.  Damacene,  obs.  f.  DAMSON  ;  Ee,  Sc.  form  of 
Eye),  the  number  of  words  amounts  to  29,042.  The  Combinations  of  simple  and  obvious  meaning  (such  as 
day-beam ,  day-flier ,  eye-like ,  eye-syringe'),  of  which  lists  are  given  under  the  Main  words  without  further 
explanation,  but  in  most  cases  with  illustrative  quotations,  number  2,750  more,  raising  the  actual  total  of 
words  included  in  the  volume  to  31,792. 


These  words 

are  thus  distributed  between  the  two  letters  : 

Main  words.  Subordinate  words.  Special  combinations. 

Obvious  combinations. 

Total. 

D 

OJ 

— J 

00 

2,099  1,480 

U994 

19,05! 

E 

9,249 

I,8i3  923 

756 

12,741 

Considered  as  to  their  status  in  the  language,  the  Main  words  are  distinguished  approximately  into  those 
native  or  fully  naturalized,  and  still  current,  those  now  obsolete  (marked  f),  and  those  considered  as  alien  or 
imperfectly  naturalized  (marked  |[).  The  distribution  of  the  Main  words  is  as  follows  : 


Current. 

Obsolete. 

Alien. 

Total. 

D 

1 0,033 

3,046 

399 

13,478 

E 

6,521 

2,409 

3i9 

9,249 

16,554 

5,455 

I  00 

1 

22,727 

If  to  these  be  added  the  words  in  Volumes  I  and  II,  we  have,  for  the  contents  of  the  first  five  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  the  following  figures : 

Main  words.  Subordinate  words.  Special  combinations.  Obvious  combinations.  Total. 

A-E  66,254  13,181  10,156  8,0x7  97,608 

That  is  to  say,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  words,  simple  and  compound,  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Dictionary.  Of  the  66,254  Main  words,  47,786  (72^  per  cent.)  are  current  and  native  or  fully  naturalized, 
15,952  (24  per  cent.)  are  obsolete,  and  2,516  (3^  per  cent.)  alien  or  imperfectly  naturalized  l. 


1  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  and  with  some  more  recent  lexicographical  works,  the  following  figures  have 


been  carefully  compiled  for  the  letter  D. 


Johnson. 

Cassell's 

Encyclopaedic 

Century  Diet. 

Funk’s  *  Standard.  * 

Total  words  recorded  inD 

co 

ex 

10,089 

10,705 

II,l8l 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations 

2436 

5>25T 

4,977 

1,313 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations 

6.529 

9,178 

12,471 

1,815 

The  number  of  quotations  under  D  in  Richardson’s  Dictionary,  where  the  first 

serious  effort  was 

made  to  show  the 

quotations,  is  7,988. 


Here. 

19,051 

16,128 

85,446 

history  of  words  by 


NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


Of  this  volume  740  pages  are  occupied  by  the  letter  D,  488  by  E.  The  contents  of  the  E  part  are 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  the  Prefatory  Note  to  that  letter.  Of  the  D  part,  the  first  75  Pages>  t°  the 
end  of  Dea-,  and  the  last  200,  from  Dit-  to  the  end,  exemplify  fully  the  composite  nature  of  the  modern 
English  vocabulary.  Its  two  main  bodies  of  words,  from  Teutonic  and  Romanic,  are  reinforced  by  a  smaller 
body  from  Greek,  and  interspersed  with  words  in  varying  numbers  from  most  of  the  European,  many  of 
the  Oriental,  and  some  American  and  African  languages.  The  same  elements  characterize  pages  76  to  396 
(Dib-  to  end  of  Dir-),  where,  however,  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  words  formed  with  the  Latin  (and 
French)  prefix  De-,  Latin  Dl-  and  Dif-  (forms  of  DlS-),  and  Greek  Dl-  and  DlA-.  But  pages  379-54°  contain 
an  almost  solid  block  of  words  formed  with  the  Latin  prefix  DlS-,  extending  to  no  fewer  than  3,049  main 
words,  and  including  many  of  the  most  important  verbs  in  the  language,  with  their  cognate  substailtives  and 
adjectives.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  such  words  as  defer ,  degrade ,  delay ,  depend ,  determine ,  detract,  differ, 
discover ,  disease,  dispose,  -ition,  distance,  -ant,  distract ,  distress,  district,  disturb  to  appreciate  the  practical 
importance  of  this  element.  A  strong  contrast  to  this  latinized  group  is  afforded  by  the  66  pages  of  words 
in  Dr-,  a  combination  foreign  to  Latin,  in  which  therefore  the  words  of  Latin  derivation  are  at  a  minimum, 
and  either  go  back  to  Greek  or  Celtic  [Dryad,  Druid),  or  arise  from  later  syncopation,  as  dress. 

Among  the  more  important  words  of  Old  English  and  Norse  origin  are  the  great  verb  Do,  to  the 
lexicographer  one  of  the  most  formidable  words  in  the  language,  which  here  occupies  16  columns,  Draw 
(17  columns),  the  verbs  dare,  deal,  die,  dight,  dip,  dive,  drag,  drink,  drive,  drop,  dwell,  dye  ;  the  substantives 
Dog  (claiming,  with  its  combinations,  22  columns),  daughter,  death,  die,  door,  down  (sb.,  adv.,  prep.,  adj.  and  vb.), 
draught  (and  draft),  duck,  drone  ;  the  adjectives  dark,  dead,  deaf,  dear,  deep,  dry ,  dull,  dumb.  Among  those 
of  French  extraction  are  the  verbs  defeat,  deign,  dine ,  doubt,  dress',  the  substantives  dame,  damsel,  danger, 
deacon,  demesne ,  diamond,  diaper,  dinner,  dozen ,  dragon,  dragoon ,  dungeon  ;  the  adjectives  dainty ,  diligent , 
Double  (with  combinations,  1.3  columns),  due.  Among  the  words  of  Greek  derivation  are  the  medical  terms 
in  Dia-  so  curiously  formed  from  Greek  phrases  ;  though  now  represented  in  current  use  only  by  Diachylon, 
they  were  formerly  so  numerous  that  their  common  element  dia  was  itself  taken  as  a  word  meaning 
4  medical  preparation.’  Interesting  groups  of  dia-  words  are  those  connected  with  diaphanous  and  diather- 
inanous ;  other  important  groups  from  Greek  are  those  in  Dynam-,  and  Dys-. 

Among  the  words  on  which  new  etymological  or  historical  light  has  been  shed,  or  where  the  history 
of  special  senses  has  been  for  the  first  time  worked  out,  are  daffodil,  damask,  dapple ,  dean,  Debenture, 
Black  Death,  decoy ,  demijohn,  dene-hole ,  dengue,  DERRlNG-do,  diaper,  dicker,  diet,  dilettante,  diocese , 
diphtheria,  Dismal,  Dispatch,  dock,  doddered,  dolmen,  Dom-daniel ,  dragoon',  the  military  sense  of  detail, 
the  academic  sense  of  determine ,  - ation ,  the  philosophical  sense  of  dialectic,  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
senses  of  dispense,  dispensation,  the  logical  sense  of  distribution,  distributive.  Other  words  of  which  the 
English  history  receives  special  treatment  are  dirge,  Dane-geld,  Dane-law,  dauphin ,  deacon,  deist,  deity, 
defenestration ,  demarcation,  demesne,  despot,  deuce,  Devil ,  de-witt,  diamond,  Dictionary,  die  [dice),  discount, 
distemper  and  its  family,  divan,  [dewan,  douane ),  docket ,  Doctor  s  Commons ,  dodo,  doldrum.  Dollar,  domesday , 
donkey,  Duke,  dunce ,  Dunstable  [way),  Dutch,  dynamics ,  dynamo.  Attention  is  called  to  the  etymological 
articles  on  the  verbs  die  and  do ;  under  Drop  sb.  there  is  a  note  showing  the  historical  relations  of  the  dreep, 
drip,  droop,  drop  family  of  words. 

The  materials  for  the  words  from  D  to  Dely  were  sub-edited  for  us  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  of 
Wellington,  Somerset,  with  the  collaboration  of  members  of  his  family ;  the  following  section,  to  the  end  of 
Dh,  by  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown  of  Further  Barton,  near  Cirencester;  a  small  section,  from  Dia  to  Dialysis, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Smith  then  of  Putney ;  and  the  remainder  by  our  indefatigable  worker,  the  late 
Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob  of  Guildford,  part  of  this  having  been  previously  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Warre  Tyndale  of 
Evercreech.  Much  of  the  letter  was  subsequently  revised,  with  addition  of  more  recent  materials,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.A.,  of  14  Norham  Road,  Oxford,  and  by  Mr.  John  Dormer,  then  of  Horsham;  to 
the  former  of  these  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  detailed  investigation  of  the  history  of  several  interest¬ 
ing  words ;  and  to  the  latter  for  the  compilation  of  the  Lists  of  Special  Wants  for  D,  as  also  for  filling 
many  gaps  in  our  quotations  for  scientific  and  technical  words. 

In  the  proof  stage,  continuous  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  Lord  Aldenham  (better  known  to 
friends  of  the  Dictionary  as  Mr.  H.  Hucks  Gibbs),  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  D.D.  of  Durham,  the  Rev. 


/ 


PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  III. 


J.  B.  Johnston,  B.D.,  of  Falkirk,  Monsieur  F.  J.  Amours,  Glasgow,  and,  for  later  parts  of  D,  by  Miss  Edith 
Thompson  and  Miss  E.  Perronet  Thompson,  Reigate,  and  Mr.  Russell  Martineau,  M.A.,  formerly  of  the 
British  Museum.  But  above  all,  we  have  to  record  the  inestimable  collaboration  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall, 
whose  voluntary  labours  have  completed  the  literary  and  documentary  history  of  numberless  words,  senses, 
and  idioms,  and  whose  contributions  are  to  be  found  on  every  page  ;  also  the  unflagging  services  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Minor,  which  have  week  by  week  supplied  additional  quotations  for  the  words  actually  preparing  for  press  k 

Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  of  the  generous  help  of  all  these  contributors  and  collaborators ; 
as,  also,  of  the  contributions  of  Professor  Eduard  Sievers  of  Leipzig  to  the  etymological  articles  on 
Teutonic  words,  and  of  M.  Paul  Meyer,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  to  the  solution  of  difficult, 
points  in  French  etymology.  Among  others  who  have  given  help  on  particular  etymological  points,  are 
M.  Antoine  Thomas  of  Paris,  Dr.  W.  H.  Muller  of  Leyden,  Professor  F.  Kluge  of  Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
Prof.  A.  S.  Napier,  M.A.,  Prof.  Margoliouth,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Driver,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Platts,  M.A., 
of  Oxford.  Many  of  the  scholars  and  specialists  named  in  the  Preface  to  Vol.  I.  have  also  helped  on 
particular  points  ;  special  mention  is  due  of  Professor  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  Prof.  F.  W.  Maitland, 
LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  Prof.  H.  Goudy,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  T.  E.  Holland,  D.C.L.,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  D.D.,  the  late  Professor  Wallace  (of  whose  ever  ready  help  with  logical  and  philosophical  terms 
a  lamentable  accident  has  so  lately  deprived  us),  Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrans,  M.A.,  L.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
and  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  substantial  help  of  Prof. 
Albert  Chester  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  with  mineralogical  terms  ;  of  Dr.  W.  Sykes,  F.S.A., 
of  Gosport,  with  the  history  of  medical  and  pathological  words  (see  diphtheria ) ;  of  Mr.  Barclay  Head  of 
the  British  Museum,  with  several  numismatical  words  ;  of  Mr.  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  with  the  history  of  the 
word  duke ,  and  of  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.S.A.,  and  Prof.  R.  B.  Clifton,  F.R.S.,  with  that  of 
Dynamo  and  Dynamic. 

The  assistants  in  the  Scriptorium,  who  have  been  engaged  on  the  work  all  through  D,  are  Mr.  C,  G.  Balk, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Maling,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Sweatman,  B.A.  In  the  early  part  of  the  letter  I  had  the  co¬ 
operation  also  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Mitchell  and  of  Mr.  W.  Worrall,  B.A.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Dictionary  for  more  than  eleven  years  ;  and  his  sudden  and  lamented  death,  caused  by  a  fall 
when  climbing  in  the  Snowdon  region,  on  August  30  1894,  was  for  certain  departments  of  our  work 
a  loss  which  is  not  yet  repaired.  In  the  later  parts  of  the  letter,  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C. 
Talbut  Onions,  M.A.,and  Mr.  A.  R.  Sewall ;  and,  for  certain  portions,  of  Mr.  A.  Erlebach,  B.A. 

JAMES  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

The  Scriptorium,  Oxford, 

May,  1897. 


ADDITIONS  AND  EMENDATIONS. 

(The  recent  publication  by  the  Navy  Records  Society  of  a  volume  containing  Naval  Accounts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  edited  by  Mr.  M. 
Oppenheim,  has  carried  back  the  documentary  history  of  many  naval  terms  to  a  date  much  earlier  than  was  previously  known.  Among  the  D 
words  are  the  following  :) 

Davitt.  1485  Naval  Accts.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  40  Daviott  for  the  bote.  Ibid.  49  Daviottes  in  the  ffore  castell.  1495  Ibid.  193  Devettes 
with  a  shyver  ofyron.  Ibid.  Dyvettes  with  a  colke  of  brasse. 

Dock.  148 6  Ibid.  23  About  the  bringing  of  the  same  ship  into  her  dokke.  1488  Ibid.  26  Keping  the  said  Ship  at  Erith  in  her  dokke.  1495 
Ibid.  137  The  Reparalyng,  fortifying,  and  amendyng  the  dokke  for  the  Kynges  shippes  at  Portesmouth,  makyng  of  the  gates,  &  fortifying  the  hede 
of  the  same  dokke.  Dock-head  1497  Ibid.  143  The  dokke,  the  dokke  hedde  &  gates  of  the  same. 

Dunnage.  1497  Ibid.  251  For  xxxvj  shegge  Shevys  layed  alow  in  John  Millers  crayer  for  donage. 

Dory,  sb.2  1726  Trav.  Capt.  N.  Uring  346  We  launched  the  Dory  over  the  reef. 

Daver,  v.  dial.  [In  I.  app.  cognate  with  Du.  daveren  to  shake,  quake,  MLG.,  LG.  dawern,  a  word  of  frequentative  form,  of  which  the  root 
is  uncertain.  In  II.  perh.  transferred  from  the  same.] 

1  Many  new  names  have  to  be  added  to  the  List  of  Readers  for  the  Dictionary ;  of  these  the  following  are  here  mentioned  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  their  contributions  :  Albert  Matthews,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.S.  (t  28,000),  George  Joicey,  Esq.,  Gateshead-on-Tyne  (8,500),  Rev.  J.  V  . 
Hooper,  M.A.,  Gateshead-on-Tyne  (6,000),  Halkett  Lord,  Esq.,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  (4,000),  Miss  PI.  M.  Poynter,  Oxford  (2,500), 
Hellier  R.  H.  Gosselin,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Geraldine  H.  Gosselin,  London  (3,5°°)-  Constant  help  in  the  alphabetizing  of  material  has  been  given  by 
Mrs.  Walkey,  North  Allington,  Bridport. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS,  SIGNS,  &c, 


a.  [in  Etymol.]  ...  =  adoption  of,  adopted  from. 

a  (as  a  1300)  .  =  ante,  before. 

a.,  ad/.,  adj .  -  adjective. 

absol.,  absol .  =  absolutely. 

abst .  =  abstract. 

acc .  =  accusative. 

ad.  [in  Etymol.]...  =  adaptation  of. 
adv.,  adv .  =  adverb. 


advb . 

AF.,  AFr . 

Anat . 

Anliq . 

aphet . 

aPP . 

Arab . 

Arch . 

arch . 

Archteol. . 

assoc . 

Astr.  . 

Astrol.  . 

attrib . 

bef. . 

Biol.  . 

Boh . 

Bot. . 

Build. . 

c  (as  c  1300)  . 

c.  (as  13th  c.) . 

Cat. . 

catachr . 

Cf.,  cf. . 

Chem . 

cl.  L . 

cogn.  w . 

collect . 

colloq . 

comb . 

Comb . 

Comm . 

comp . 

compl . 

Conch . 

concr . 

conj.  . . 

cons . . 

Const.,  Const.  ... 

Cryst . 

(D.)  . 

Da . 

dat . 

def.  . 

deriv . 

dial.,  dial.  . 

Diet . 

dim . 

Du . 


=  adverbial,  -ly. 

=  Anglo-French. 

=  in  Anatomy. 

=  in  Antiquities. 

=  aphetic,  aphetized. 

=  apparently. 

=  Arabic. 

=  in  Architecture. 

=  archaic. 

=  in  Archaeology. 

=  association. 

=  in  Astronomy. 

=  in  Astrology. 

=  attributive,  -ly. 

=  before. 

=  in  Biology. 

=  Bohemian. 

=  in  Botany. 

=  in  Building. 

=  circa,  about. 

=  century. 

=  Catalan. 

=  catachrestically. 

—  confer,  compare. 

=  in  Chemistry. 

=  classical  Latin. 

=  cognate  with. 

=  collective,  -ly 
=  colloquially. 

=  combined,  -ing. 

=  Combinations. 

=  in  commercial  usage. 

=  compound,  composition. 
=  complement. 

=  in  Conchology 
=  concretely. 

=  conjunction. 

=  consonant. 

=  Construction,  construed 
with. 

=  in  Crystallography. 

=  in  Davies  (Supp.  Eng. 

Glossary). 

=  Danish. 

=  dative. 

=  definite. 

=  derivative,  -ation. 

=  dialect,  -al. 

=  Dictionary. 

=  diminutive. 

=  Dutch. 


Eccl.  .  =  in  ecclesiastical  usage. 

ellipt .  =  elliptical,  -ly. 

e.  midi .  =  east  midland  (dialect). 

Eng .  =  English. 

Ent .  =  in  Entomology. 

erron .  =  erroneous,  -ly. 

esp.,  esp .  =  especially. 

etym .  =  etymology. 

euphem .  =  euphemistically. 

exc .  =  except. 

f.  [in  Etymol.]  ...  =  formed  on. 

f.  (in  subordinate 

entries)  .  =  form  of. 

fem.  ( rarely  f.)  ...  =  feminine. 

fig.  .  =  figurative,  -ly. 

F. ,  Fr .  =  French. 

freq .  =  frequently. 

Fris .  =  Frisian. 

G. ,  Ger .  =  German. 

Gael .  =  Gaelic. 


gen . 

=  genitive. 

gen . 

=  general,  -ly. 

gen.  sign . 

=  general  signification. 

Geol . 

=  in  Geology. 

Geom . 

=  in  Geometry. 

Goth . 

=  Gothic  (=  Mceso-Gothic). 

Gr . 

=  Greek. 

Gram . 

=  in  Grammar. 

Heb . 

=  Hebrew. 

Her.  . 

=  in  Heraldry. 

Herb . 

=  with  herbalists. 

Hort . 

=  in  Horticulture. 

imp . 

=  Imperative. 

impers . 

=  impersonal. 

impf.  . 

=  imperfect. 

ind. . 

=  Indicative. 

indef.  . 

=  indefinite. 

inf.  . 

=  Infinitive. 

infi . 

=  influenced. 

int.  . 

=  interjection. 

intr . 

=  intransitive. 

It.  . 

=  Italian. 

. 

=  Johnson  (quotation  from). 

(jam.) . 

=  in  Jamieson,  Scottish  Diet. 

(Jod.) . 

=  Jodrell  (quoted  from). 

L . 

=  Latin. 

(L.)  (in  quotations) 

=  Latham’s  edn.  of  Todd’s 

lang . 

=  language.  [Johnson. 

LG . 

-  Low  German. 

lit . 

=  literal,  -ly. 

Lith . 

=  Lithuanian. 

LXX . 

=  Septuagint. 

Mai . 

=  Malay. 

masc.  (; rarely  m.) 

=  masculine. 

Math . 

=  in  Mathematics. 

ME . 

=  Middle  English. 

Med.  . 

=  in  Medicine. 

med.L . 

=  mediaeval  Latin. 

Mech . 

=  in  Mechanics. 

Metaph.  . 

=  in  Metaphysics. 

MHG . 

=  Middle  High  German. 

midi . 

=  midland  (dialect). 

Mil.  . 

=  in  military  usage. 

Min . 

=  in  Mineralogy. 

mod . 

=  modern. 

Mus . 

=  in  Music. 

(N.)  . 

=  Nares  (quoted  from) 

n.  of  action . 

=  noun  of  action. 

n.  of  agent . 

=  noun  of  agent. 

Nat.  Hist . 

=  in  Natural  History. 

Naut . 

=  in  nautical  language. 

neut.  ( rarely  n.) 

=  neuter. 

NF.,  NFr . 

=  Northern  French. 

N.  O . 

=  Natural  Order. 

nom . 

=  nominative. 

north . 

=  northern  (dialect). 

N.  T.  . 

=  New  Testament. 

Numism . 

=  in  Numismatics. 

obj . 

=  object. 

Obs.,  obs.,  obs.  ... 

=  obsolete. 

occas . 

=  occasional,  -ly. 

OE . 

=-  Old  English  ( =  Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF.,  OFr . 

=  Old  French. 

OFris.  . 

=  Old  Frisian. 

OHG . 

=  Old  High  German. 

OIr . 

=  Old  Irish. 

ON . . 

=  Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic). 

ONF . 

=  Old  Northern  French. 

Opt . 

=  in  Optics. 

Ornith . 

=  in  Ornithology. 

OS . 

=  Old  Saxon. 

OS1 . 

=  Old  Slavonic. 

O.  T . 

=  Old  Testament. 

OTeut . 

=  Original  Teutonic. 

orig . 

=  original,  -ly. 

Palmont. . 

=  in  Palaeontology. 

pa.  pple . 

=  passive  or  past  participle. 

pass . 

=  passive,  -ly. 

pa.  t .  =  past  tense. 

Path .  =  in  Pathology. 

perh .  =  perhaps. 

Pers .  =  Persian. 

pers.  .  =  person,  -al. 

pf.  .  =  perfect. 

Pg .  =  Portuguese. 

Philol.  .  =  in  Philology. 

phonet .  =  phonetic,  -ally. 

phr. .  =  phrase. 

Phren .  =  in  Phrenology. 

■Phys.  .  =  in  Physiology. 

pi.,//.  =  plural. 

poet. .  =  poetic. 

pop .  =  popular,  -ly. 

ppl.  a.,  ppl.  adj....  =  participial  adjective. 

pple .  =  participle. 

Pr .  =  Proven  jal. 

prec .  =  preceding  (word  or  article). 

pref.  .  =  prefix. 

prep .  =  preposition. 

pres .  =  present. 

Prim,  sign . =  Primary  signification. 

priv .  =  privative. 

prob .  =  probably. 

pron .  =  pronoun. 

pronunc .  =  pronunciation. 

prop.  .  =  properly. 

Pros .  =  in  Prosody. 

pr.  pple .  =  present  participle. 

Psych .  =  in  Psychology. 

q.v .  =  quod  vide,  which  see. 

(R.)  .  =  in  Richardson’s  Diet. 

R.  C.  Ch .  =  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

refash .  =  refashioned,  -ing. 

refi.,  refl .  —  reflexive. 

reg .  =  regular. 

repr .  =  representative,  representing. 

Rhet .  =  in  Rhetoric. 

Rom .  =  Romanic,  Romance. 

sb.,  sb .  =  substantive. 

Sc .  =  Scotch. 

sc .  =  scilicet,  understand  or  supply. 

sing.  .  =  singular. 

Skr .  —  Sanskrit. 

Slav .  =  Slavonic. 

Sp .  =  Spanish. 

sp .  =  spelling. 

spec.  .  =  specifically. 

subj .  —  subject,  subjunctive. 

subord.  cl.  .  =  subordinate  clause. 

subseq .  =  subsequently. 

subst .  =  substantively. 

suff. .  =  suffix. 

superl .  =  superlative. 

Surg.  .  =  in  Surgery. 

Sw .  =  Swedish. 

s.w .  =  south  western  (dialect). 

T.  (T.)  .  =  in  Todd’s  Johnson. 

techn.  .  =  technical,  -ly. 

Theol. .  =  in  Theology. 

tr .  =  translation  of. 

trans .  =  transitive. 

transf.  .  =  transferred  sense. 

Trig.  .  =  in  Trigonometry. 

Typog .  =  in  Typography. 

ult .  =  ultimate,  -ly. 

unkn .  =  unknown. 

U. S .  =  United  States. 

v.,  vb .  =  verb. 

v.  str.,  or  w .  =  verb  strong,  or  weak. 

vbl.  sb.  .  =  verbal  substantive. 

var .  =  variant  of. 

wd .  =  word. 

WGer .  =  West  Germanic. 

w. midl .  =  west  midland  (dialect). 

WS .  --  West  Saxon. 

(Y.) .  =  in  Col.  Yule’s  Glossary. 

Zool.  .  =  in  Zoology. 


Before  a  word  or  sense. 

f  =  obsolete. 

||  =  not  naturalized. 

In  the  quotations. 

*  sometimes  points  out  the  word  illustrated. 


In  the  list  of  Forms. 

1  =  before  1100. 

2  =  1 2th  c.  (1100  to  1200). 

3  =  13th  c.  (1200  to  1300). 

5-7  =*  1 5th  to  17th  century.  (See  General  Explan¬ 
ations,  Vol.  I,  p.  xx.) 


In  the  Etymol. 

*  indicates  a  word  or  form  not  actually  found,  but 
of  which  the  existence  is  inferred. 

=  extant  representative,  or  regular  phonetic 
descendant  of. 


The  printing  of  a  word  in  Small  Capitals  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  tinder  the  word  so  referred  to. 


D(dj),  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
corresponding  in  position  and  power  to  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  Daleth,  and  Greek  Delta, 
A,  whence  also  its  form  was  derived  by  rounding  one 
angle  of  the  triangular  form.  It  represents  the 
sonant  dental  mute,  or  point-voice  stop  consonant, 
which  in  English  is  alveolar  rather  than  dental. 
The  plural  has  been  written  D’s,  Ds,  de’s. 

The  phonetic  value  of  D  in  English  is  constant,  except 
that  in  past  participles  the  earlier  full  spelling  •ed  is  retained 
where  the  pronunciation  after  a  breath-consonant  is  now 
as  in  looked,  dipped,  fished,  passed .  The  spelling  -ed  is  now 
even  extended  to  words  in  which  OE.  had  t,  as  in  wished, 
puffed,  kissed,  OE.  wyscte ,  pyfte ,  cyste. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Gra7ii.  iii.  ( Z.)6  B ,  c,  d,  g,p,  l,  geendiacS  on  e. 
1673  Wycherley  Gentl.  Dancing- Master  v.  i,  His  desperate 
deadly  daunting  dagger  : — there  are  your  d’s  for  you  !  1726 
Leoni  Alberti's  Archil.  I.  67  b,  The  Walls  ..  of  Memphis 
[were]  built  in  the  shape  of  a  D.  1879  Miss  Br addon  Vixen 
III.  168  This,  .must  end  in  darkness,  desolation,  despair — 
everything  dreadful  beginning  with  d. 

2.  Used  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  letter, 
as  D-shaped ;  so  D  block,  D  trap,  D  valve,  etc. 
See  also  Dee. 

1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  156  D-Blocks  are  lumps  of 
oak  in  the  shape  of  a  D  . .  bolted  to  the  ship’s  side,  in  the 
channels.  1827  Farey  Steam  Eng.  707  Sliding  valves., 
called  D  valves.  1849  E.  E.  Napier  Excurs.  S.  Africa  I. 
161  The  saddle,  .should  be  abundantly  studded,  .with  iron 
loops :  or  as  they  are — from  their  shape— termed  in  Colonial 
phraseology,  D’s.  [See  Dee.]  Ibid.  163  Append  to  one  of 
the  D’s  of  the  said  saddle,  a  leathern  bottle.  1892  T.  B.  F. 
Emerson  Epid.  Pneumonia  n  The  catch-pit  was  covered  in 
by  a  D  trap. 

3.  Used  euphemistically  for  damn  (often  printed 
d — ),  etc.  Cf.  Dee  v. 

1861  Dickens  Gi.  Expect,  xi,  He  flung  out  in  his  violent 
way,  and  said,  with  a  D,  ‘  Then  do  as  you  like  ’.  1877 

Gilbert  Com.  Opera ,  H.M.S.  Pinafore  1,  Though  1  bother 
it  ’  I  may  Occasionally  say,  I  never  use  a  big,  big  D — . 

II.  1.  Used  like  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  denote  serial  order,  with  the  value  of  fourth ; 
applied,  e.g.,  to  the  fourth  quire  or  sheet  of  a  book, 
a  group  or  section  in  classification,  etc. 

1886  Oxford  Univ.  Statutes  (1890)  109  The  examination 
in  the  above-mentioned  Group  D  shall  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

b.  In  typical  or  hypothetical  examples  of  any 
argumentation,  D  is  put  for  a  fourth  person  or 
thing.  (Cf.  A,  II.  4.) 

1858  Kingsley  Let.  to  J.  Ludlow  in  Life  xvii.  (1S79)  II. 
78  How  worthless  opinions  of  the  Press  are.  For  if  A,  B, 
C,  D,  flatly  contradict  each  other,  one  or  more  must  be 
wrong,  eh  ?  1864  Bowen  Logic  208  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D.  1887 
Times  (Weekly  Ed.)  21  Oct.  3/2  This  or  that  understand¬ 
ing  between  Mr.  A,  Mr.  B,  Mr.  C,  and  Mr.  D. 

2.  spec,  in  Music.  The  name  of  the  second  note 
of  the  ‘  natural  ’  major  scale.  (In  Italy  and  France 
called  Re.)  Also,  the  scale  or  key  which  has  that 
note  for  its  tonic. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  m.  i.  77  D  sol  re,  one  Cliffe,  two 
notes  haue  I.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  269/2  A  Concerto 
of  Bach  in  D  minor. 

3.  In  Algebra-,  see  A,  II.  5.  In  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  d  is  the  sign  of  differentiation,  and  D  of 
derivation  ;  D  is  also  used  to  denote  the  deficiency 
of  a  curve. 

1852  Salmon  Higher  Plane  Curves  ii.  (1879)  30  We  call 
the  deficiency  of  a  curve  the  number  D,  by  which  its  number 
of  double  points  is  short  of  the  maximum.  1873  B.  William¬ 
son  Diff.  Calc.  (ed.  2)  §  5  When  the  increment  is  supposed 
infinitely  small,  it  is  called  a  differential,  and  represented 
by  dx. 

III.  Abbreviations,  etc. 

1.  d  stands  for  L.  denarius  and  so  for  ’  penny 
'pence’ ;  as  id.  =  one  penny,  £.  s.  d.  —  pounds, 
Vol.  III. 


D. 


shillings  and  pence.  +  Formerly  also,  d.  =  one 
half  (L.  dimidium,  also  contracted  di.,  dim.)  ;  D. 
=  dollar  (in  Cl.  S.  ;  now  $). 

*38 7,E.  E.  Wills  2  Y  be-quethe  to  the  werkes  of  poulys 
vj  s.  viij  d.  1488  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  269  Ford,  a  quarter 
of  pepur.  £-1500  Debate  Carpenter s  Tools  in  Halliwell 
Nugae  Poet.  15  Fore  some  dey  he  wyll  vij.<l  drynke.  1588 
Shaks.  L.  1L.  L.  iii.  i.  140  Whars  the  price  of  tnfs  yncle  ?  i.  d. 
1791  J efferson  in  Harpers  Mag .  (1885)  Mar.  535/1  A  pound 
of  tea.  .costs  2  D.  1866  Crump  Ba?iking  233  Pence  or  half¬ 
pence  are  not  legal  tender  for  more  than  \zd.,  or  farthings 
for  more  than  6 d. 

2.  D,  the  sign  for  500  in  Roman  numerals,  as 
mdcccxciii  =  1893.  [Understood  to  be  the  half  of 
cio,  earlier  form  of  M  =  1,000.] 

(Formerly  occasionally  written  Dc.) 

1459  Inv.  in  Pastou  Lett.  I  469  Summa,  DCCCClxv. 
unces.  Ibid.  471  Summa,  I  >'  unces.  1569  Grafton  Chron. 
16  This  Thurston  obteyned  the  rule  of  the  Abbey  againe  for 
the  price  of  D.  pound. 

3.  D.  =  various  proper  names,  as  Daniel,  David; 
+  D.  =  Duke  ;  d.,  d.  (usually  before  a  date)  =died  ; 
•f  d.  =  degree  (of  angular  measure);  d  (in  dental 
formulae)  =  deciduous,  as  dc.,  deciduous  canine,  di., 
deciduous  incisor;  d  or  D  {Anat.)  =  dorsal;  D, 

‘  in  the  Complete  Book,  means  dead  or  deserted  ’ 
(Adm.  Smyth) ;  d.  (in  a  ship’s  log)  =  drizzling. 
In  Academical  degrees  D.  =  Doctor  (as  a  Lat.  word 
following,  and  as  English  preceding,  other  initials), 
as  D.D.  ( Divinitatis  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
LL.D.  ( Legum  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Laws,  M.D., 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
D  C.L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  D.Lit.,  Lit.D., 
Doctor  of  Literature,  D.Sc.,  Doctor  of  Science. 
D.C.  {Music)  =  Da  Capo  (q.v.).  D.G.  =  L.  Dei 
gratia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Deo  gratias,  thanks  to 
God.  D.L.,  Deputy  Lieutenant.  D.T.,  vulgar 
abbrev.  of  delirium  tremens.  D.V.  =  L.  Deo 
volente,  God  willing. 

1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <5 •  Commw.  (1603I75  Betwixt  the 
Emp.  then  living  and  the  last  D.  [=  Duke]  great  gelosies 
underhand.  1606  Coke  in  True  4-  Perf.  Re  tat.  Tjb,  A 
Doctor  of  fiue  Dd,  as  Dissimulation,  Deposing  of  Princes 
..  Destruction.  1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  vii.  64  This  North 
was  created  D.D.  in  Paris.  163s  J.  Wells  Sciogr.  4  Let 
60  d.  of  the  chorde,  be  equal  to  30  d.  of  the  Sines.  1710 
Sacheverell  Sp.  on  Impeach.  51  This  argues  a  scandalous 
Ignorance  . .  in  a  D.  D.  a  1866  Keble  Lett.  Spir.  Counsel 
(1870)  186  My  dear  wife  (D.G.)  bore  up  well  through  the 
nursing.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  (1886)  62  His  cousin, 
the  Ph.D.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Breakf-t.  v.  (1885)  119 
The  D.D.’s  used  to  be  the  leaders.  1873  H.  Spencer  Study 
Sociol.  ii.  30  The  ‘  D.V.’  of  a  missionary-meeting  placard, 
-d,  formative  of  pa.  pple.  as  in  heard,  paid,  dead : 
see  -Er>  suffix. 

Da  (da).  Nursery  and  homely  abbrev.  of  Dada. 
1831  Lady  Duff  Gordon  Let.  in  Three  Gener.  English¬ 
women  (1888)  II.  216  Whether  Da  and  my  mother  will  stay 
at  Weybridge,  I  know  not.  Ibid.  217  Da  is  gloomy,  I  fear 
’tis  his  normal  state. 

Da,  obs.  form  of  Daw,  Day,  Doe. 

Dab  (dseb),  sbP  In  3-4  dabbe.  [f.  Dab  vP, 
both  being  found  c.  1 300.] 

1.  A  blow  of  somewhat  sharp  and  abrupt  char¬ 
acter.  b.  A  blow  from  a  bird’s  beak,  or  with  the 
corner  or  point  of  anything  which  scarcely  or  only 
slightly  penetrates;  a  thrust  as  if  aiming  to  strike 
or  stab ;  an  aimed  blow.  c.  dial.  A  slight  blow 
with  the  back  of  the  hand  or  the  like,  a  box,  a  slap. 

1300  K.  Alis.  2306  Philot  him  gaf  anothir  dabbe,  That  in 
the  scheld  the  gysarme  Bylefte  hongyng,  and  eke  the  arme. 
Ibid.  2794  They  laughte  dedly  dabbe.  Ibid.  7304  Bytweone 
you  delith  hit  with  dabbe.  And  with  spere,  and  sweordis 
dunt.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dab  . .  also  a  light  blow 
on  the  Chaps,  or  box  on  the  Ear.  1731  Swift  Mem.  Capt. 


Creichton  Wks.  1768  XI.  161,  I  gave  him  a  dab  in  the  mouth 
with  my  broken  sword,  which  very  much  hurt  him.  1748 
Smollett  Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  69  Giving  us  several  dabs 
with  its  beak.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  xi,  Making  two 
dabs  at  him  in  the  air  with  her  needle.  1875  A.  R.  Hope 
My  School-boy  Fr.  125  She  made  furious  dabs  at  him. 
1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Dab,  a  slight  blow, 
generally  with  the  back  of  the  hand.  [So  in  N.  W.  Line. 
and  Cheshire  Gloss.) 

d.  fig.  (cf.  rap,  poke,  thrust.) 

1705  in  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  160  Here’s 
another  dab  upon  Govr  Nicholson.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1811)  II  xx.  140  At  our  alighting,  I  gave  him 
another  dab.  1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VI.  391  ’Tis  now  an  age 
. .  Since  we  have  had  a  dab  at  any  body. 

2.  A  gentle  blow  or  tap  with  a  soft  substance, 
which  is  pressed  slightly  on  the  object  and  then 
quickly  withdrawn  ;  a  stroke  with  a  dabber. 

17SS  in  Johnson, 

3.  A  flattish  mass  of  some  soft  or  moist  sub¬ 
stance  dabbed  or  dropped  on  anything. 

1749  in  Doran  Mann  4-  Manners  (1876)  I.  xiii.  293  Putting 
a  large  dab  of  hot  wax  under  the  arms.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt. 
Nat.  (1852)  II.  596  We.  .garnish  the  rims  of  our  dishes  with 
dabs  of  chewed  greens.  1779  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  3  Nov., 
How  can  two  or  three  dabs  of  paint  ever  be  worth  such 
a  sum  as  that?  1874  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mast.  Greylands  iii.  32 
Fifteen  dishes  he  wanted  for  his  dinner,  if  he  wanted  one. 
And  all  of  ’em  dabs  and  messes. 

4.  fig .  Applied  slightingly  to  (a)  a  small  or 
trifling  amount,  as  of  money  given ;  (b)  a  slight 
effort  of  the  pen,  etc. 

1729  Mrs.  Delany  Life  Sf  Corr.  I.  453,  I  had  your  hasty 
dab  as  you  call  it.  .your  dabs  are  of  more  worth  to  me  than 
folios  of  letters  from  anyone  else.  1735  Hervey  Mem.  II. 
13,  3200/.  ever  since  he  was  King,  besides  several  little  dabs 
of  money.  1762  H.  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Maun  (1833'  II.  337 
(D  )  A  new  dab  called  Afiecdotes  of  Polite  Literature.  1788 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Lett .  29  Jan.,  I  actually  asked  for  this  dab 
of  preferment. 

5.  a.  A  wet  or  dirty  clout,  b.  A  pinafore,  dial. 

1714  Swift  Hue  4*  Cry ,  Reckon  with  my  Washerwoman  ; 

making  her  allow  for  old  Shirts,  Socks,  Dabbs  and  Markees, 
which  she  bought  of  me.  1721  Bailey,  Dab.  .a  dirty  clout. 
1837  Thackeray  Yellowplush  i,  Wet  dabs  of  dishclouts 
flapped  in  your  face.  1877  N  W.  Line.  Gloss. ,  Dab,  a  child’s 
pinafore. 

6.  Applied  to  persons :  a.  An  untidy  woman, 
a  drab.  b.  A  small  child,  a  chit. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Dab.  .also  a  word  of  Contempt  for 
a  Woman.  1797  Mrs.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  I.  91  It 
[Betty]  is  such  an  engaging,  good-hearted  little  dab.  1879 
Miss  Jackson  Shropshire  Word-bk.,  Dab,  an  untidy,  thrift¬ 
less  woman.  [So  Cheshire  Gloss.]  1833  Sir  F.  Head  Bubbles 
of  Brunneft,  A  little  bare-headed,  bare-footed  dab  of  a  child. 
1864  Capern  Devon  Provuic.,  Dab ,  a  chit. 

7.  See  quots. 

1758  Dyche  Diet.,  Dab.  .likewise  a  mangled  piece  of  fat 
meat  goes  by  this  name.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  (1877)  38 
Dabs  of  dingy  bacon. 

8.  pi.  The  refuse  or  sediment  of  sugar. 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Dabs ,  refuse  foots  of  sugar. 
1881  Daily  News  7  Sept.  3/4  Barbadoes  dabs,  20s.  to  21s.. . 
Grenada  dabs,  17s.  to  19s.  6d. 

9.  Type- founding.  See  quots. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dab ,  an  impression  in  type- 
metal  of  a  die  in  course  of  sinking.  1889  T.  B.  Reed  (in 
letter).  The  common  process  of  producing  cast  ornaments 
for  printing  before  the  introduction  of  electrotyping  was 
known  in  English  type-foundries  as  ‘  dabbing  ’.  The  original 
woodblock  is  dropped  sharply  into  a  bed  of  molten  lead  on 
the  point  of  cooling.  A  mould  or  matrix  of  the  design  is 
thus  produced.  To  produce  replicas  of  the  design,  the 
operator  strikes  this  matrix  into  lead.  The  result  is  a‘  cast  * 
or  ‘  dab  *  in  relief,  which  when  mounted  can  be  used  to 
print  along  with  type. 

10.  A  printers  dabber. 

1861  W.  F.  Collier  Hist.  Eng .  Lit.  75  The  worker  of  the 
press  has  found  the.  .dabbers. .  unfit  for  use. .  He  sits  down 
with  raw  sheep-skin  and  carded  wool,  to  stuff  the  bails  and 
tie  it  round  the  handle  of  the  dab. 

1* 
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11.  Comb.,  as  dab-pot ;  f  dab-stone,  a  game  with 
stones ;  cf.  dabbers  and  dib-stone ;  dab-wash  ( dial .), 
a  wash  of  a  few  small  articles,  as  distinct  from  the 
usual  household  wash ;  hence  dab-wash  vb. 

1876  Browning  Pacchiarotto  410  Stick  thou,  Son,  to  paint¬ 
brush  and  *dab-pot !  1652  J.  Donne  £p.  Dcd.  in  Donne  s 

Paradoxes ,  Leliusand  Scipio  are  presented  to  us  as  playing 
at  *Dabstone  before  they  fought  against  Hanniball.  a  1812 
Malone  (cited  for  *  Dab-wash  by  Todd  s.v.  Dab).  1863 
Mrs.  Gas kell  Sylvias  L.  vi,  Having  had  what  is  called 
in  the  district  a  ‘dab-wash'  of  a  few  articles,  forgotten 
on  the  regular  day.  1881  Richardson  in  Gd.  Words 
51  A  few  clothes  that  had  just  gone  through  a  ‘  dab-wash  ’. 

If  12.  Dab  is  frequently  written  instead  of  Daub 
=  rough  mortar,  clay  used  in  plastering,  esp.  in 
wattle  and  dab  {daub'). 

1839  Loudon  Encycl.  A  rch.  840  Instead  of  brick  nagging 
for  partitions,  cob  is  used  for  filling  in  the  framework . .  This 
sort  of  work  is  called  rab  and  dab.  1881  Miss  Braddon 
A  sphodel  vi.  70  Cottages,  with  walls  of  wattle  and  dab. 

Dab  (dseb),  sb.2  [Etymology  unknown :  cf. 
however  Dab  sbP  3.]  A  species  of  small  flat-fish, 
Pleuronectes  limanda,  nearly  resembling  the  floun¬ 
der,  common  on  the  sandy  parts  of  the  British  coast ; 
also  used  as  a  ‘street  term  for  small  flat  fish  of  any 
kind’  {Slang Diet.). 

1577  Harrison  England  in.  iii.  (1878)11.  20  The  plaice,  the 
but,  the  turbut,  dorreie,  dab,  &c.  i6zoVenner  Via  Recta 
iv.  72  The  Dabbe  or  little  Plaice  is  of  the  same  nature. 
1778  Pennant  Toitr  in  Wales  (1883)  I.  29  Dabs  visit  us  in 
November.  1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  165  The  fish 
fried  by  street  dealers  is  known  as  ‘plaice  dabs’  and  ‘sole 
dabs’,  which  are  merely  plaice  and  soles,  ‘dab’  being 
a  common  word  for  any  flat  fish.  1886  R.  C.  Leslie  Sea- 
painter's  Log  x.  193  A  dab  or  plaice  soon  getting  pale- 
coloured  when  lying  upon  a  white  surface. 

b.  Comb.,  as  dab-darter,  one  who  spears  flat¬ 
fish  ;  dab-fish,  flat-fish. 

1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xxvi.  (1884)  203  In  the 
deeper  water  the  dab-darters  are  often  hard  at  work.. the 
‘  dart’,  .is  like  the  head  of  a  large  rake  with  the  teeth  set 
vertically.  1876  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dab-fish,  all 
kinds  of  flat  fish. 

Dab  (dseb),  sbf  [Appears  before  1 700 ;  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as  school  slang :  origin  unknown. 

Conjectures  have  been  offered  as  to  its  being  a  corruption 
of  adept,  and  of  dapper,  but  without  any  other  evidence 
than  appears  in  the  general  likeness  and  use  of  the  words. 
It  is  possible  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  Dab  r /.] 

One  skilful  or  proficient  at  (f  of,  in)  anything  ; 
an  expert,  an  adept. 

1691  Athenian  Mercury  IV.  No.  3  Qu.  8  [Love  is]  such 
a  Dab  at  his  Bow  and  Arrows,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Dab,  expert,  exquisite  in  Roguery.  .He  is  a  Dab  at 
it,  He  is  well  vers’d  in  it.  1711  Vind.  Sacheverell  83  The 
Dr.  is  charg’d  with  being  a  great  Dab,  as  the  Boys  say,  for 
he  plays  on  Sundays,  a  1754  Fielding  Ess.  Conversation 
Wks.  { 1S40)  642  (To  fetch  a  phrase  from  school..)  great 
dabs  of  this  kind  of  facetiousness.  1759  Goldsm.  Bee  No.  1 
A  third  [writer]  is  a  dab  at  an  index.  1845  Thackeray 
Punch  in  the  East  iv,  I  wish  to  show  I  am  a  dab  in  history. 
1874  Helps  Soc.  Press,  v.  (1875)  69,  I  am  ‘  a  dab as  we 
used  to  say  at  Eton,  at  suggesting  subjects  for  essays, 
b.  attrib.  or  Comb .,  as  dab  hand . 

1828  Craven  Dialect ,  Dab-hand ,  expert  at  any  thing. 
1870  Miss  Bridgman  Ro.  Lynne  II.  iii.  67.  He  was  a  dab 
hand  at  water-colours.  [The  comb,  occurs  in  many  dialect 
glossaries  from  Lonsdale  and  Holderness  to  IV.  Somerset .] 

Dab,  sbf  slang.  A  bed. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  16  Those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  a  downy  dab.  1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet ., 
Dab,  a  bed.  1823  W.  T.  Moncrieff  Tom  Jerry  iii.  iii. 
(Farmer),  Vhen  ve’ve  had  the  liquor,  ve’ll  . .  all  go  to  our 
dabs. 

Dab  (dseb),  v.'1  In  4  dabben,  6  dabbe.  In¬ 
flected  dabbed,  dabbing.  [This  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  sb.  Dab  1  appear  about  1 300 ;  there  is 
nothing  similar  in  OE. 

Middle  and  early  modern  Dutch  had  a  verb  dabben ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Oudemans,  ‘  to  pinch,  knead,  fumble,  dabble  ’ :  cf. 
Ger.  tappen  to  grope,  fumble  (with  the  bands,  as  in  the 
dark) ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  connexion  between 
this  and  the  English  word.  Rather  does  the  latter  appear 
to  be  of  independent  onomatopceic  origin,  being,  primarily, 
the  expression  of  the  mechanical  action  in  question  by 
analogous  oral  action,  including  (but  only  in  a  secondary 
way)  the  representation  of  the  sound.  Cf.  Dub  v.,  which 
in  some  of  its  senses  appears  to  be  of  kindred  formation.] 

I.  To  strike,  peck,  stick,  etc. 

1.  trans.  To  strike  somewhat  sharply  and  abruptly. 
(The  ME.  sense  is  not  quite  clear.)  b.  To  strike 
so  as  slightly  to  pierce  or  indent ;  to  peck  as  a  bird 
with  its  bill ;  to  pick  the  surface  of  a  stone  (see 
quot.  1876) ;  to  stick  or  thrust.  Now  chiefly  Sc. 
c.  in  mod.  dial.  To  strike  with  a  slight  blow,  as 
with  the  back  of  the  hand,  f  To  dab  nebs :  to  kiss. 

a  1307  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  192  This  Frenshe  come  to 
Flaundres  . .  The  Flemmisshe  hem  dabbeth  o  the  het  bare. 
1532  More  Co7ifut.  Tindale  Wks.  551/1  The  pricke  of  the 
fleshe,  to  dabbe  him  in  the  necke.  1630  Dekker  2 nd  Pt. 
Hon.  Whore  iv.  ii,  Let  me  alone  for  dabbing  them  o’  th’ 
neck.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Dab,  to  cuff  or  bang  ;  to  slap 
or  strike.  17. .  in  Jamieson  Pop.  Ball.  <$•  Songs  118061  I.  87 
(Jam.)  The  tnorn  that  dabs  I'll  cut  it  down,  Though  fair  the 
rose  may  be.  1786  Vug.  Coalman  s  Courtship  (ed.  20)  5 
You  may.. dab  nebs  wi’  her  now  an’  then.  1876  Gwilt 
Archit.  Gloss.,  Dabbing,  Daubing.,  working  the  face  of 
a  stone,  .with  a  pick-shaped  tool  . .  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
minute  holes.  1885  Runciman  Skippers  <$•  Sh.  82  One  chap 
dabbed  his  sticker  through  my  arm  here.  1887  Cheshire 


Gloss.,  Dab ,  to  give  a  slight  blow  to.  ‘  Dost  want  dabbin  i’ 
th’  maith'  [=  mouth]. 

d.  intr.  Of  a  bird  :  To  peck  with  the  bill.  e. 
To  aim  at  in  order  to  strike,  as  in  playing  at  mar¬ 
bles,  or  throwing  a  stone  at  a  bird,  etc.  Sc. 

1805  J.  Nicol  Poems  I.  43  (Jam.)  Weel  daubit,  Robin  1 
there’s  some  mair,  Beath  groats  an’  barley,  dinna  spare. 
1826  Wilson  Nod.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  25  Chuckies  . . 
dabbing  at  daigh  and  drummock.  Mod.  Sc.  If  you  go  near 
the  nest,  the  hen  will  dab  at  you.  Which  marble  shall  I  dab 
at  ?  Some  boys  dabbing  at  a  cat  on  the  roof  of  the  shed. 

2.  To  strike  or  cause  to  strike  (usually  with 
something  soft  and  of  broadish  surface)  so  as  to 
exert  a  slight  momentary  pressure,  and  then  with¬ 
draw  quickly.  The  object  may  be  a.  the  brush, 
dabber,  etc.  used ;  b.  the  moist  or  sticky  substance 
applied ;  c.  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

a.  1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  13  b,  A  Painter,  .needs 
no  more  but  wethispencill,  and  dab  it  on  their  cheekes,  and 
he  shall  haue  vermillion  and  white  enough.  1823  J.  Bad- 
cock  Dom.  Ainusem.  143  A  common  printer's  ball,  .is  now 
to  be  dabbed  on  the  whole  surface.  .  1863  Tyndall  Heat 
viii.  §  313,  I  dip  my  brush,  .and  dab  it  against  the  paper. 

b.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  31  a,  Laser,  .is  dabbed  about 
the  stynginges  of  scorpiones  with  oyle  well  menged  or  tem¬ 
pered.  1750  E.  Smith  Compl .  Hoiisewife  352  Dab  it  on  with 
a  fine  rag.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Tale  of  Tyne  i.  8  One  who 
dabs  brick-clay  into  a  mould.  1853  Reade  Chr.  Johnstone 
109  [It]  dabbed  glue  on  his  gauzy  wings. 

C.  1747  Wesley  Print.  Physic  (1762)  63  Dip  a  soft  rag  in 
dead  small  Beer,  new  Milk  warm,  and  dabb  each  eye, 
a  dozen  times  gently.  17..  S.  Sharp  (J.),  A  sore  should 
never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a  piece  of  tow  or  rag  over  it, 
but  only  by  dabbing  it  with  fine  lint.  1879  Newspaper,  If 
the  bleeding  be  too  copious,  dab  the  part  with  a  rag  wetted 
with  creasote. 

d.  spec,  in  Printing ,  Etching ,  etc.  :  To  strike 
or  pat  with  a  dabber  for  various  purposes,  as  c.g. 
in  order  to  spread  colour  evenly  over  a  surface. 

1759  Mrs.  Delany  Life  §  Corr.  (1861)  III.  573,  I  found 
one  painting  and  another  dabbing.  1799  G.  Smith  Labora¬ 
tory  I.  339  The  interstices  may  be  dabbed  over  with  the 
tincture  of  that  colour  which  you  would  have  for  the  general 
ground-work.  1832  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  8,-  Gl.  300 
Holding  the  brush  perpendicular  to  the  glass,  every  part  of 
the  latter  must  be  dabbed  so  that  the  surface  will  be  dimmed 
by  the  gil.  1874  Knight  Did.  Meclu  1. 673/1  The  insinuation 
[in  stereotyping]  of  the  damp  paper  into  the  interstices  of  the 
letters  by  dabbing  the  back  of  the  paper  with  a  hair  brush. 

3.  To  set  or  put  down  with  a  sharp,  abrupt 
motion  (cf.  to  stick  dozvji) ;  to  throw  or  fling  down 
in  a  rough,  careless,  untidy  manner. 

1772  G.  Washington  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.  May  (1884)71 
They  [clothes]  will  be  . .  dabbed  about,  in  every  hole  and 
corner.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Dab,  Dab-doon.  .to  fling 
down  with  violence.  1884  Chester  Gloss.,  Dab ,  to  set  things 
down  carelessly,  not  in  their  right  place. 

II.  Specific  senses  of  doubtful  history,  or  in¬ 
direct  connexion  with  prec. 

t  4.  fishing.  To  fish  by  dipping  the  bait  gently 
and  lightly  in  the  water  ;  to  dap,  dib.  Obs. 

1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  v.  295  This  way  of  fishing  we  call 
daping,  dabbing,  or  dibbing. 

5.  To  dibble,  dial. 

1787  W.  Marshall  East  Norf.  Gloss.,  Dabbing ,  dibbling. 
1847  in  Halliwell. 

6.  Type- founding.  To  produce  a  ‘dab*  in  the 
process  of  making  matrices,  etc. 

1889  [see  Dab  sb.1  9]. 

+  7.  ?  To  deceive,  jape.  Obs. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  vi.  2402  Like  the  parish  bull  he 
serves  them  still  And  dabbes  their  husbandes  clean  against 
their  will. 

8.  A  modification  of  Daub  v.,  to  plaster. 

1577  Ludlow  Churchw.  Acc. (Camden)  164  Item,  to  Hum- 
freis  for  dabinge  the  churche  house,  .vjd.  1730  A.  Gordon 
M ajfei  s  Amphith.  272TheStepsare.  .dabbed  over  with  Lime 
and  Mortar.  Ibid.  374  Those  who  in  various  ways  transform 
and  dab  over  those  parts  of  the  Building.  1855  Browning 
Grammarian  s  Funeral  72  Fancy  the  fabric  Quite,  ere  you 
build . .  Ere  mortar  dab  brick  ! 

Hence  Dabbed  (d^ebd)  ppl.  a .,  Dabbing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1885  W.  R hind's  Trade  Circular,  A  beautiful  smooth 
ground,  which  . .  will  stand  the  acid  bath  better  than  any 
dabbed  ground.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  577/2  The 
wound  itself  does  not  require  . .  washing  and  sponging  and 
dabbing.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech. I Dabbing-tnachine,  the 
machine  emp^ed  in  casting  large  metal  type. 

t  Dab,  vS  Obs.  [Cf.  Dabby  and  Dabble.] 
?  To  be  wet  and  dabbled,  to  hang  like  wet  clothes. 

1558  Phaer  VEneid  vi.  (R.),  I  creping  held  with  crokid 
hands  the  mountaynes  toppe,  Encombrid  in  my  clothes  that 
dabbing  down  from  me  did  droppe. 

Dab,  adv.  [The  verb-stem  or  sb.  used  ellipti- 
cally.]  With  a  dab,  or  sudden  contact. 

1608  Armin  Nest  Ninn.  2  He  dropt  downe..as  heauy 
as  if  a  leaden  plummet  . .  had  fallen  on  the  earth  dab. 
1884  Ruskin  in  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Dec.  11/1  One  who 
sharpens  his  pencil  point,  instead  of  seizing  his  biggest  brush 
and  going  dab  at  the  mountains  with  splotches  of  colour. 

Dabber  (dae-bsj).  [f.  Dab  v\  +  -er  b] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  dabs.  b.  spec.  A 
rounded  mass  of  some  elastic  material,  enclosed 
in  leather  or  silk,  used  to  apply  ink,  colour,  etc., 
evenly  to  a  surface ;  employed  in  printing  from 
type,  wood-blocks,  or  engraved  plates,  in  painting 
on  china,  etc. ;  in  Printings  Ball  sb.1  13.  c.  A 
brush  used  in  stereotyping  for  pressing  the  damped 


I  paper  into  the  interstices  of  the  type,  or  for  various 
purposes  in  gilding,  photography,  etc. 

c  1790  A  rtisl's  A  ssistant  Mech.  Sc.  193  The  ground . .  is  to 
be  laid  on  thinly  and  dabbed  all  over  with  the  dabber.  1799 
G.  Smith  Laboratory  II.  419  Have  ready  a  dabber  made  of 
a  round  piece  of  white  glove  leather  . .  filled  with  cotton,  or 
wool,  and  tied  close  into  aball.  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing 
vii.  397  Taking  the  dabber,  on  which  some  portion  of  the 
etching  ground  has  been  left.  1854  tr.  Lamartine's  Celebr. 
Char.  II.  333  Dabbers  to  spread  the  ink  on  the  letters.  1870 
Eng.  Mech.  28  Jan.  487  (Gilding),  Go  over  gently  with 
a  dabber  [brush], 

2.  (See  quot.) 

i88t  Oxfordsh.  Gloss.  Supp.,  Dabbers,  a  game  played  by 
children  with  small  round  flint  stones.  Dabber,  a  stone 
with  which  the  game  of  Dabbers  is  played. 

Dabble  (dse’b’l),  v.  [Appears  late  in  16th  c. 
Agrees  in  form,  and  in  sense  2,  with  Du.  dabbelen, 
var.  of  dabben,  expl.  by  Plantijn  as  ‘  pattrouiller, 
on  patteler  de  mains  ’  to  dabble  with  the  feet  or 
hands,  met  de  voct  int  slijek  dabbelen,  ‘  trepiner  des 
piedz  en  la  fange  ’,  to  trample  with  the  feet  in  the 
niud.  In  form  Du.  dabbeleti  is  the  frequentative  of 
dabben  :  the  relation  of  dabble  and  dab  in  Eng.  is 
less  clear.] 

1.  trans.  To  wet  by  splashing,  as  in  running 
through  a  puddle  or  wading  about  in  shallow  water, 
or  by  pressing  against  wet  shrubs,  or  the  like ; 
to  move  anything  to  and  fro  in  water ;  hence  to 
wet  in  a  casual  way  ;  to  disfigure  or  soil  with 
splashes  of  any  liquid  ;  to  bespatter,  besprinkle, 
bedabble.  Said  of  the  personal  agent,  or  the 
liquid  medium. 

1557  Tusser  too  Points  Husb.  xxvii,  Set  bauen  alone,  lay 
the  bowghes  from  the  blockes  :  the  drier,  the  les  maidens 
dablith  their  dockes  [skirts  behind],  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill, 

I.  iv.  54  A  Shadow  like  an  Angell,  with  bright  hayre 
Dabbel’d  in  blood.  1604  Middleton  Witch  11.  iii.  3  We 
must  take  heed  we  ride  through  all  the  puddles,  .that  your 
safeguard  there  May  be  most  probably  dabbled,  a  1656 
Ussher  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  570  The  Country  being  woody  they 
were  daily  dabled  with  the  fall  of  snow  from  the  trees.  1676 
Wiseman  Surg.  (J.),  I  scarified,  and  dabbled  the  wound  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  i860  Gen.  P.  Thompson  A  udi  A  It.  III. 
exxi.  66  The  men  who  are  dabbling  the  Queen’s  robe  in 
blood.  1887  T.  A.  Trollope  What  I  remember  II.  v.  85, 
I  dabbled  a  handkerchief  in  a  neighbouring  fountain  for  her 
to  wash  her  streaked  face. 

b.  causal. 

1847  Tennyson  Princess  iii.  297  Or  in  the.  .holy  secrets  of 
this  microcosm,  Dabbling  a  shameless  hand. 

2.  intr.  To  move  (with  feet  or  hands,  or  the  bill) 
in  shallow  water,  liquid  mud,  etc.,  so  as  to  cause 
some  splashing ;  to  play  about  in  shallow  water, 
to  paddle. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Patouiller  . .  to  padle,  or  dable  in  with  the 
feet.  1626  J.  Pory  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  331  They  . .  made 
her  to  dable  in  the  durte  on  a  foul  morning  from  Somersett 
House  to  St.  James.  #1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III, 
135  Ducklings,  which  . .  naturally  delight  to  dabble  in  the 
water.  1789  Wordsw.  Evening  Walk,  Where  the  duck 
dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge.  1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr. 

II.  1 18  The  long  wet  pasture  grass  she  dabbles  through. 
1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii.  488  The  minister  who  .. 
had  stooped  to  dabble  in  these  muddy  waters  of  intrigue. 

3.  fig.  To  employ  oneself  in  a  dilettante  way  in 
(any  business  or  pursuit)  without  going  deeply  or 
seriously  into  it ;  to  work  off  and  on  at,  as  a  matter 
of  whim  or  fancy.  Const,  in  {with,  at,  etc.). 

1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  11.  i.  Let  him  still  dabble  in 
poetry.  1676  Marvell  Mr.  Smirke  14  Some  Youngster 
that  had  been  Dabbling  amongst  the  Socinian  Writers. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  120  One  of  those  sources 
of  disputation  which  must  not  be  dabbled  with :  we  must 
drink  deep,  or  had  better  not  taste  at  all.  1792  T.  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  465  Examining  how  far  their  own  members 
.  .had  been  dabbling  in  stocks.  1840  Dickf.ns  Old  C.  Shop 
xxviii,  It’s  the  delight  of  my  life  to  have  dabbled  in  poetry. 
1879  G.  Macdonald  P.  Faber  III.  i.  14  The  man  who 
dabbles  at  saving  the  world  by  science,  education,  hygeian 
and  other  economics. 

+  b.  To  meddle,  tamper  with  ;  to  interfere  in. 

1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  7  He  has  bound  himself  up 
from  dabling  with  the  Grounds  of  Obedience  and  Govern¬ 
ment.  a  1732  Atterbury  To  Pope  1  J.),  You,  I  think,  have 
been  dabbling  here  and  there  with  the  text.  1776  Paine 
Com.  Sense ,  Addr.  Quakers  (1791)  80  Dabbling  in  matters, 
which  the  professed  quietude  of  your  principles  instruct  you 
not  to  meddle  with.  1794  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  in  Ld.  Auck¬ 
land’s  Corr.  (1862)  III.  238  As  he  loves  to  be  dabbling,  he 
may  perhaps  go. 

+  4.  To  move  up  and  down  in  a  playful,  trifling 
manner,  like  one  dabbling  in  water.  Obs. 

a  i688Villiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)/^^;;w (1775)  169  I'll  dabble 
up  and  down,  and  take  the  air. 

Da*bble,  sb.  [f.  prec.  verb.]  The  act  of  dab¬ 
bling  ;  that  which  dabbles. 

1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiii.  7  While  still  the  gory  dabble 
did  anew  the  soil  pollute. 

Dabbled,  ppl .  a.  [f.  Dabble  v.  +  -ed.]  Wetted 
by  splashing;  casually  or  irregularly  wetted;  stained 
or  soiled  with  water,  blood,  mud,  etc. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iv.  397  The  lively  Liquor 
God  With  dabbled  heels  hath  swelling  clusters  trod.  1727 
Swift  Poems ,  City  Shower ,  Rising  with  dabbled  wings. 
1887  Stevenson  Underwoods  1.  ix.  18  The  maiden  jewels  of 
the  rain  Sit  in  your  dabbled  locks  again. 

Da’bblement.  nonce-wd.  [See-MENT.]  Dab¬ 
bling  (in  semi-concrete  sense). 
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1866  Carlyle  Remin .  (1881)  II.  236,  I . .  alas,  was  met  by 
a  foul  dabblement  of  paint  oozing  downstairs. 

Dabbler  (dce'bbi).  [f.  Dabble  v.  +  -eb1.] 

1.  One  who  dabbles,  esp.  in  any  business  or  pursuit. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Patouillard ,  a  padler,  dabler,  slabberer; 
one  that  tramples  with  his  feet  in  plashes  of  durtie  water, 
a:  1625  Fletcher  Elder  Bro.  11.  ii,  A  little  unbaked  poetry 
Such  as  the  dabblers  of  our  time  contrive.  1768-74  Tucker 
Ft.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  7  Your  dabblers  in  metaphysics  are  the 
most  dangerous  creatures  breathing.  1869  Freeman  Norm . 
Conq.  (1876)  III.  xi.  72  A  dabbler  in  arts  and  sciences. 

t  2.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Papefif  the  maine  course ;  that  part  of  the 
maine-sayle  whereto  the  bonnets,  or  dablers  be  fastened. 

Da'bblesome,  a.  nonce-ivd.  [See  -some.]  Given 
to  dabbling. 

1866  Blackmore  Cradock  Nowell  liii.  (1883)  370  Dabble- 
some  interferences  with  ancient  institutions. 

Dabbling  (dse-bliq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ingL]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dabble  ;  an  instance  or  result 
of  such  action. 

1677  Hubbard  Narrative  109  Many  of  the  rest  were  sorely 
wounded,  as  appeared  by  the  dabbling  of  the  Bushes  with 
blood.  1712  Swift  Jrtil.  Stella  19  Dec.,  We  are  full  of 
snow  and  dabbling.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv. 
361  Some  further  paltry  dabbling  was  also  attempted  with 
the  phraseology.  1884  Chr.  Treasury  Feb.  92/1  The  dis¬ 
connected  dabblings  of.  .untrained  forgers. 

Da'bbling,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  dabbles. 

1661  Lovell  Hist .  Anint.  <5-  Min.  518  In  dabbleing 
weather  and  autumne.  1816  J.  Gilchrist  Philos.  Etym. 
178  Superficial,  dabbling  authors,  a  1845  Hood  Mermaid 
of  Margate  xii,  A  scaly  tail,  of  a  dolphin’s  growth,  In  the 
dabbling  brine  did  soak. 

Hence  Dabblingly  adv. 

1811  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev .  LXV,  134  The  first 
number  is  written  by  the  editor,  and  treats  dabblingly  of 
4  dabblers’. 

Dabby  (dse-bi),  a.  [f.  Dab  v2,  Dab  sb.1  5.] 
Damp,  moist :  (of  clothes)  wet  and  clinging  to  the 
body  ;  flabby ;  flaccid. 

1581  J.  Studley  Seneca's  Medea  131  b,  When  the  stormy 
southerne  winde  with  dankish  dabby  face  Of  hoary  winter 
sendeth  out  the  gushing  showres  apace.  1812  Sporting 
Mag.  XL.  167  All  very  greasy,  blousy,  dabby,  dusty,  salt- 
watery,  and  so  on.  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Dabby , 
moist,  and  somewhat  adhesive  ;  sticking  to  the  skin  like  wet 
linen.  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  <$•  IV.  v,  Your. . overalls, 
which  hang  dabby  and  flabby  about  your  legs,  a  1845  Hood 
Domestic  Asides  iv,  I  should  have  loved  to  kiss  her  so, — 
(A  flabby,  dabby  babby  1). 

Dabcllick  (darbitjik).  Forms  :  a.  6  dapehicke, 
dopehicken,  6-7  dopehiek(e ;  /?.  7  dip-chicke, 
9  dibcliick ;  7.  6  dobchickin,  7-8  dobehiek ; 
5.  7-9  dab-cbick,  8-  dabehiek.  [The  early 
forms  dap-,  dop-chick ,  with  the  later  dip-chick,  and 
synonym  Dopper,  appear  to  connect  the  first  part 
of  the  word  with  the  ablaut  stem  deup-,  dup-,  dop- 
of  Dip,  Deep  ;  but  the  forms  in  dob-,  dab-,  seem 
to  be  associated  with  some  senses  of  Dab  v.J 

The  Little  Grebe,  Rodiceps  minor,  a  small  water- 
bird,  found  in  rivers  and  other  fresh  waters,  and 
noted  for  its  diving ;  in  US.  the  name  is  applied 
to  another  species  of  Grebe,  Podily mbits  podiceps. 

a.  1575  Turberv.  Faulconrie  150  Small  fowle,  as  the  dap¬ 
ehicke,  or  suche  like.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  xc. 
552The  Swanne  the  Cormorant  the  pellicane,  the  Dopehicken 
the  storke.  1613  Chatman  Odyss.  xv.  636  She.  .Shot  dead 
the  woman,  who  into  the  pump  Like  to  a  dop-chick  dived. 
1732  Mortimer  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  449  Podicipes 
minor  rostro  vario,  The  Pied  Bill  Dopchick.  1888  IV. 
Somerset  Word-bk.,  Dapchick.  (Always.) 

/9.  1602  Carew  Cornwall  33  a,  The  Dip-chicke  (so  named 
of  his  diving  and  littlenesse).  1827  T.  Attwood  in  C.  M. 
Wakefield  Life  viii.  (1885)  109,  I  am  glad  Bosco  has  got  the 
dibchicks. 

7.  13..  Pari.  Byrdes  88  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  171  The 

Cote,  the  Dobehiek,  and  the  water  Hen.  1598  Florio, 
Piombrino  . .  a  bird  called  a  kingsfisher.  Some  take  it  for 
a  dobchickin.  1670  Narborough  Jml.  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late 
Voy.  1.  (1694)  59  White-breasted  Divers,  and  Dobchicks. 
1678  Ray  Willughby's  Ornith.  340  The  Didapper,  or  Dipper, 
or  Dobehiek,  or  small  Doucker.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1768) 
II.  397.  1796  Morse  Atner.  Geog.  I.  214  Dobehiek. 

8.  1610  [see  c].  1728  Pope  Dune.  11.  63  As  when  a  dab- 

chick  waddles  thro’  the  copse,  On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies, 
and  wades,  and  hops.  1789  G.  White  Selborne  (1853)  II. 
xli.  273  Dabchicks  and  coots  fly  erect.  1870  Thornbury 
Tour  Eng.  I.  i.  7  Brentford  again  dived,  to  reappear 
suddenly,  like  a  dab  chick  on  the  surface  of  history. 

b.  dial.  Applied  to  the  Moor-hen  or  Water-hen. 

1877  N.  TV.  Line.  Gloss.,  Dab-chick ,  the  water-hen.  1879 
Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Dab-chick,  the  Water-hen. 

e.  fig.  Of  a  girl. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  IV.  ii,  ’Fore  God,  She  is  a  delicate 
Dab-chick  !  I  must  have  her. 

If  Ash’s  explanation  ‘  A  chicken  newly  hatched 
(to  which  the  Century  Dictionary  refers  the  quot. 
from  Pope  in  a  S)  is  merely  an  amusing  blunder. 

-f-  Dablet.  Obs.  In  4  deblet,  7  Sc.  dablet, 
daiblet.  [a.  OF.  deablot  (14th  c.  Godefr.),  dim. 
of  deable,  diable  Devil.]  A  little  devil,  an  imp. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  328  pe  fend  movep  pes 
debletis  to  fere  Cristene  men  fro  treupe.  _  a  1603  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Elyting  379  When  the  Weird  Sisters  had  this 
voted,  all  in  an  voyce.  The  deid  of  [the]  dablet.  Ibid.  515 
For  the  din  of  thir  daiblets  raisd  all  the  deils. 

II  Daboya  (daboi'a,  da' boy  a).  Also  daboia. 
[Hindi  daboya  that  lies  hid,  the  lurker,  f.  dabnd  to 
lurk.]  The  large  viper  of  the  East  Indies. 


1872  W.  Aitkin  Sci.  4  Tract.  Med.  (ed.  6)  I.  387  A  horse 
bitten  by  a  daboia.  1889  Century  Mag.  Aug.  505  Among 
the  vipers  the  daboya  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  poisoner  close 
to  the  cobra. 

Dabster  (dtebstar).  [In  sense  1  f.  Dab  sb. 3  : 
see  -stee.] 

1.  One  skilled  at  anything ;  an  expert  or  dab. 
Chiefly  dial. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  93.  3/2  Ye  Dabsters  at  Rhime. 
1770-86  P.  Skelton  ]Vks.  V.  203  The  right  dabsters  at  a  sly, 
or  a  dry  joke.  1824  Hist.  Gaming  29  Her  . .  luck  at  play 
(for  she  was  a  dabster).  1842  Akerman  Wiltshire  Gloss., 
Dabster,  a  proficient.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss.,  Dabster,  one 
who  excels  greatly.  [So  in  many  dialect  Glossaries.] 

2.  Applied  depreciatively  :  cf.  Daubster, 
Dabbleb. 

1871  Browning  Pr.  Hohenst,  389  Lines  Which  every 
dabster  felt  in  duty  bound  To  signalize  his  power  of  pen  and 
ink  By  adding  to  a  plan  once  plain  enough.  1892  Idler 
Sept.  203, 1  am  a  very  indifferent  amateur,  a  slouchy  dabster, 
a  mere  artistic  sarcasm. 

II  Dabuh..  [Arab.  tpabus.  hyaena  =  Heb. 

jms  tsabuac-  Jer.  xii.  9.]  The  Arab  name  of  the 
Striped  Hyaena,  retained  by  some  early  naturalists. 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  II.  342  Of  the  Beast  called 
Dabuh  ..  It  ..will  rake  the  carkeises  of  men  out  of  their 
graves,  and  will  devour  them.  1607  Topsell  Fonr-f  Beasts 
439  The  second  kind  of  hj^ena,  called  Papio  or  Dabuh. 

Dab-wash:  see  Dab  sb.1  11. 

II  Da  capo  (da  ka/pfl).  Mus.  [It.  da  from  capo 
head,  beginning.]  A  direction  at  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  music  to  repeat  from  the  beginning ;  the  end  of 
the  repeat  being  usually  marked  with  a  pause  or  the 
word  Fine.  (Abbreviated  D.C.)  Also  Jig. 

1724  Short  Explic.  For.  Wds.  iii  Mus.  Bks.  (Stanf.),  Da 
capo ,  or  by  way  of  Abbreviation  D  C.  1740  Dyche  & 
Pardon,  D.  C.  in  Musick  signifies  Da  Capo,  that  is,  give  or 
play  the  whole  or  some  particular  part  of  an  air  again.  1855 
Thackeray  Newcomes  i,  And  then  will  wake  Morrow  and 
the  eyes  that  look  on  it ;  and  so  da  capo. 

Hence  Da  capo  v.  ( nonce-wd .),  to  repeat  (music). 
1764  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  240  Say,  will  my  song,  da 
capo'd  o’er,  Piano  soft,  A  ndante  roar,  1803  in  Spir,  Pub. 
Jmls.  (1804)  VII.  21  Thus  you  may  da  capo  this  musical 
entre. 

Dace  (d^s).  Also  5  daree,  darse,  6  dase. 
[ME.  darse ,  etc.,  a.  OF.  darz ,  dars ,  nom.  (and  pi.) 
of  dart ,  from  15th  c.  dard  Dart,  dace  :  cf.  Cotgr., 

1  Dard ,  a  Dart ;  also,  a  Dace  or  Dare  fish  ’ ;  so 
called  from  its  darting  motion  :  cf.  Dare.] 

1.  A  small  fresh- water  cyprinoid  fish,  Leuciscus 
vulgaris. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks .  20  Take  Dace,  Troutys,  and 
Roche,  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  575  Perche,  rooche, 
darce.  1496  Bk.  St.  Alban's ,  Fishing  (1810)  36  Another 
[bayte]  for  darse  &  roche  &  bleke.  1538  Leland  I  tin. 
V.  90  Bremes,  Pikes,  Tenches,  Perches  and  Daces.  1655 
Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's  Improv .  (1746)  271  Daces  or 
Darts,  or  Dares,  be  of  a  sweet  Taste,  a  soft  Flesh  and 
good  Nourishment.  1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1813) 
III.  84  Dace  afford  great  amusement  to  the  angler. 
1833  Lamb  Elia,  Old  Margate  Hoy,  With  no  more  relish 
for  the  sea,  than  a  pond-perch  or  a  dace  might  be  supposed 
to  have. 

b.  U.  S.  Applied  locally  to  other  fishes  resem¬ 
bling  or  allied  to  this  :  as  the  genus  Rhinichthys, 
and  the  redfin,  Minnilus  cornutus.  [Cent.  Diet.) 

2.  Comb.,  as  dace-like. 

1838  Lytton  A  lice  vi.  iv,  Stopping  Mr.  Douce’s  little., 
dace-like  mouth. 

II  Dacey  (d^'si).  Anglo-Ind.  [ad.  Hindi  desi, 
f.  des  country.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  country 
(i.  e.  India),  native  ;  =  Country  13  b,  as  in  dacey- 
cotton,  silk ,  manufacture,  etc. 

1876  L.  P.  Brockett  Silk-weaving  i.  13  {.Cent.  Diet.). 

II  Dachshund  (da'ks|hund).  Also  in  partly 
anglicized  form  dachs-hound.  [Ger.  =  badger¬ 
dog.]  One  of  a  German  breed  of  short-legged  long¬ 
bodied  dogs,  used  to  draw  badgers ;  a  badger-dog. 

c  1 83 1  M.  Arnold  Later  Poems,  Poor  Matthias,  Max, 
a  dachshound  without  blot.  1888  Mrs.  H.  Ward  R .  Els- 
mere  (1890)  283  The  sleek  dachshund  . .  sat  blinking  beside 
its  mistress. 

Dacite  (d^'ssit).  Geol.  [Named  1863  from 
Dacia,  the  Roman  province  including  Transylvania 
+  -ite.]  A  name  for  varieties  of  greenstone  or 
trachyte  rock  containing  quartz. 

[1878  Lawrence  Cotta  s  Rocks  Class.  183  Stache  has  given 
the  name  of  Dacit  to  a  quartzose  trachyte.]  1879  Rutley 
Stud.  Rocks  xii.  235  The  chemical  composition  of  the  dacites 
varies  considerably. 

Dacity  (dsc'siti).  dial.  Also  (s.w.)  docity. 
[An  aphetic  form  of  audacity  :  so  in  local  dialects 
dacious.\  Capacity,  ability ;  activity,  energy. 

1636  W.  Sampson  Vow  Breaker  v,  I  have  plai’d  a  Major 
in  my  time  with  as  good  dacity  as  e’re  a  hobby-Horse  on  ’em 
all.  1746  Exmoor Scoldinglg&ypioqTha.  hast  no  Stroil  ner 
Docity,  no  Vittiness  in  enny  keendestTheng.  1853  Robin¬ 
son  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dacity,  fitness,  capacity,  suitable  address 
in  a  matter. 

Dacker,  daiker  (dae-kcr,  dtrkor),  v.  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  Also  daker.  [app.,  in  sense  1,  the 
same  as  MFlem.  daeckeren  ‘  volitare,  motari,  mo- 
bilitari;  et  vibrare,  coruscare’  (Kilian,  1599).  But 
sense  7  is  not  clearly  connected  with  the  others,  and 
may  be  a  separate  word.] 


DACRYOLITH. 

I.  1.  in h' ,  To  shake  to  and  fro,  waver,  totter 
stagger.  Eng.  dial. 

1668  Skinner  Etym.  (1671),  Dacker,  vox  in  agro  Lincoln 
usitata  :  significat  autem  Vacillare,  Nutare.  1674  Ray  N.  C. 
W ords  13  Dacker,  to  waver,  stagger  or  totter,  a  word  used 
in  Lincolnshire.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Daikering  . .  also 
quavering  with  the  limbs ;  ‘  a  daikering  sort  of  a  body  ’, 
a  paralysed  person.  1877-89  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Dacker ,  to  waver,  to  shake  fitfully. .  ‘  I  could  see  the  chimla 
dacker  ivry  gust  that  came  ’. 

2.  To  walk  totteringly  as  from  feebleness  or  in¬ 
firmity  ;  to  toddle ;  to  go  about  slowly,  idly  or 
carelessly  ;  to  saunter,  dander. 

1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxiii,  Gin  ye'll  . .  just  daiker  up  the 
gate  with  this  Sassenach.  —  Hrt.  Midi,  viii,  Wha  wad 
hae  thought  o'  his  daikering  out  this  length?  1825  Jamie¬ 
son,  Dacker ,  daiker  . .  (7)  To  go  about  in  a  feeble  or  infirm 
state.  Ettrick  P'orest.  1831  Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Dakerin, 
walking  carelessly. 

3.  To  work  in  an  irregular  or  pottering  way. 

1703  Thoresby  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  S.\  Daker,  to  work  for 

hire  after  the  common  days  work  is  over,  at  2 d.  an  hour. 
1808  Jamieson,  Dacker,  daker ,  daiker .  .3.  To  toil  as  in  job 
work,  to  labour.  .5.  To  be  engaged  about  any  piece  of  work 
in  which  one  does  not  make  great  exertion ;  to  be  slightly 
employed. 

4.  jig.  To  remain  or  hang  on  in  a  state  of  irreso¬ 
lution  ;  to  vacillate,  equivocate,  waver ;  be  irregular 
in  one’s  ways.  Also,  to  have  relapses  in  sickness. 

1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  vi,  Sae  I  e’en  daiker  on  with  the 
family  frae  year's  end  to  year’s  end.  1877  in  N.  IV.  Line. 
Gloss.,  4 1  knew  he  was  liein’,  he  dacker’d.  .in  his  talk.* 

5.  To  truck,  to  traffic  {Lothian). 

4  It  properly  signifies  to  deal  in  a  piddling  and  loose  sort 
of  way  ;  as  allied  in  sense  to  E.  higgle  ‘  (Jamieson). 

6.  To  have  dealings,  engage,  grapple  with. 

1785  Poems  Buchan  Dialect  10  (Jam.),  I  dacker’d  wi'  him 

by  mysel*.  1882  in  Edwards  Mod.  Sc.  Poets  Ser.  iv.  193 
’Twere.  well  wi  folk  they  oft  would  think  Afore  they  daiker 
long  wi  drink. 

II.  7.  To  search  (intr.  and  transl). 

1634  Burgh  Rec.  in  Cramond  Ami.  Banff.  (1893)  II.  251 
The  bailyie,  haiffing  causit  searche,  seik,  and  dacker  the 
duelling  housis.  1717  Kirk  Session  Rec.  in  Gordon  Chron. 
Keith  (1880)  90  Warrant  for  dackering  for  the  said  meal. 
1768  Ross  Helenore  91  (Jam.)  To  dacker  for  her  as  for 
robbed  gear. 

II  Dacoit  (dakoi't),  sb.  Also  dakoit,  deeoit. 
[Hindi  dakait,  orig.  dakait,  f.  daka  gang-robbery, 
f.  Skr.  dashtaka  compressed,  crowded.] 

A  member  of  a  class  of  robbers  in  India  and 
Burmah,  who  plunder  in  armed  bands. 

Also  applied  to  pirates  who  formerly  infested  the  Ganges 
between  Calcutta  and  Burhampore;  see  quot.  1810. 

1810  T.  Williamson  E.  India  Vade  M.  II.  396  (Y.)  Decoits, 
or  water-robbers.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  399 
The  Dakoits  did  not  commonly  proceed  to  murder ;  but 
they  perpetrated  atrocious  cruelties.  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 

1  Feb.  3/2  The  whole  of  Lower  Burmah  was  ravaged  by 
bands  of  dacoits,  who  defied  and  defeated  the  local  authorities 
and  robbed  whole  villages. 

Hence  Dacoit  v.,  to  plunder  as  a  dacoit ;  Da- 
coi'tagfe,  Dacoiting*,  the  practice  of  a  dacoit, 
Dacoity  ;  Dacoitee',  one  robbed  by  a  dacoit. 

1886  Athenaeum  1  May  578  The  only  choice  left  him  is  that 
of  dacoiting  or  of  being  dacoited.  1890  Times  26  Dec.  3/1, 
2000  rupees  and  other  property  belonging  to  them  were 
dacoited.  1887  New  York  Examiner  12  May  {Cent.  Diet.), 
We  may  expect  soon  to  hear  that  Dacoitage  has  begun  with 
as  much  vigor  as  ever.  1887  Edzn.  Rev.  Apr.  499  It  may  be 
a  pleasanter  game  to  play  the  dacoit  than  the  dacoitee. 
1885  Manch.  Courier  16  Dec.,  It  is  stated  that  dacoiting  . . 
has  taken  place  at  Bhamo. 

I|  Dacoity  (dakoi'ti).  Also  de-,  dacoitee,  -ie. 
[a.  Hindi  pdkaiti,  abstr.  sb.  f.  dakait. ] 

The  system  of  robbery  practised  by  the  dacoits  ; 
gang-robbery ;  an  act  of  robbery  with  violence 
committed  by  an  armed  band  (now,  according  to 
the  Indian  penal  code,  of  not  less  than  five  men). 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  (1840)  V.  466  (Y.)  The  crime  of 
dacoity  (that  is,  robbery  by  gangs).  1843  Stocqueler 
Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  223  Not  less  than  one  hundred 
Dacoities.  .are  annually  reported.  1891  Times  12  Jan.  3/2 
A  dacoity  did  occur,  .and  property  was  carried  off. 

U  Erroneously  for  Dacoit. 

1849  E.  E.  Napier  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  7  Once  the 
property  of  a  renowned  Decoitee,  or  river-pirate. 

Dacre,  obs.  form  of  Dtckee  (of  hides). 

Dacryd  ( dae  krid).  Bot.  [f.  mod.L.  Dacrydium, 
a.  Gr.  Sa/cpvbiov,  dim.  of  Saicpv  tear,  in  allusion  to 
resinous  drops  exuded  by  these  trees.]  A  tree 
or  shrub  of  genus  Dacrydium,  allied  to  the  Yew. 

1846  Lindley  Veg.  Kingd.  228  In  New  Zealand  the  Dacryds 
are  sometimes  no  bigger  than  Mosses. 

Dacryolill  (dse'kriolin).  Chem.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Scucpv  tear  +  -ol  +  -in.]  The  form  of  albumin  found 
in  the  tears. 

1873  A.  Flint  Physiol.  Man.  V.  145  The  albumen.,  is 
called  by  some  authors,  lachrymine . .  or  dacryoline.  1882 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dacryolin.  .is  converted  by  slow  evapora¬ 
tion  into  a  yellow  insoluble  substance. 

Dacryolith,  -lite  (dse'krqolij),  -bit).  Path. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  Aifios  stone.]  A  calculus  or  concretion 
occurring  in  the  lacrymal  passages. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  82/1  Calculous  formations  in 
the  lacrymal  organs  . .  may  be  known  by  the  generic  name 
dacryolith.  1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  1009  Conjunctival 
dacryoliths  have  been  described.  1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.% 
Dacryolith ,  same  as  Dacryolite. 
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||  Dacryo'ma.  Path.  ff.  as  prec.  after  such 
sbs.  as  carcinoma .]  An  impervious  state  of  one  or 
both  of  the  puncta  lachrymal  ia,  preventing  the  tears 
from  passing  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

1830  in  S.  Cooi'ER  Diet.  Snrg.  373.  1857  in  Dunglison. 

11  Da'Cryops.  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  +  eye,  face.] 
a.  An  affection  of  the  eyelid :  a  clear  cyst  due  to 
distension  of  one  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  b.  A 
watery  eye. 

1857  in  Dunglison.  1859  Hulke  in  Opt  halm.  Hasp.  Repts. 
I.  287. 

Dactalomancy,  error  for  Dactyliomancy. 

fDa'Ctile.  Ohs.  [V  f.  Dactyl  jA]  tv.intr.  To 
run  quickly  and  nimbly.  (If  not  a  misprint  for 
ductile  adj.,  as  treated  by  Gifford,  or  for  tactile .) 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  MortimePs  Fall ,  Thy  form  doth  feast 
mine  eye,  thy  voice  mine  ear.  .And  softness  of  thy  skin  my 
very  touch,  As  if  1  felt  it  dactile  through  my  blood. 

Dactyl  (dae  ktil),  sb.  Also  5  -ylle,  5-6  -ile.  6 
-il,  -ill,  7-9  -yle.  [ad.  (perh.  through  F.  dactyle )  L. 
dactylus,  a.  Gr.  SatcTvkos,  a  finger,  a  date,  a  dactyl 
(from  its  3  joints').] 

+  1.  The  fruit  of  the  date-palm  ;  a  date.  Ohs. 

[1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxvi.  (1495)  678  The 
frute  of  the  palme  is  callyd  Dadnlus.]  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  88 
A  Dactylle  fute  (fruytt  A.),  dactilis.  1541  R.  Copland 
Guydon's  Formularye  X  ij  b,  Powdre  of  dactiles.  1644 
Bulwer  Chirol.  Aiij,  Thus  while  the  gratefull  Age  offer 
whole  springs  Of  Palme,  my  zeale  an  humble  Dactyle  brings. 
1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

2.  Prosody.  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  a  long 
syllable  followed  by  two  short  (or,  in  modern 
verse,  of  an  accented  syllable  and  two  unaccented'). 

c  1420  Wyclif  Bible ,  Job  Prol.  (1850)  II.  671  Vers  of  sixe 
feet,  rennende  with  dactile  and  sponde  feet.  1581  Sidney 
Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  71  The  French  . .  hath  not  one  word, 
that  hath  his  accent  in  . .  AiUepenultima,  and  little  more 
hath  the  Spanish  :  and  therefore,  verie  gracelesly  may  they 
vse  Dactiles.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  xiv.  (Arb.) 
140  This  distique  . .  standing  all  vpon  perfect  dactilv  1670 
Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  13  If.,  upon  the  first  scanning,  he 
knows  a  sponde  from  a  dactyl . .  A  forward  boy !  cries  the 
school-master.  1779  Burney  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  196  If 
he  discovers  a  partiality  for  any  particular  measure,  it  is  for 
dactyls  of  one  long  and  two  short  notes.  1838-9  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  11.  v.  §  92  The  first  foot  of  each  verse  is  generally 
a  dactyle.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  30. 

3.  A  mollusc,  the  piddock  ( Pholas  dactylus'). 

1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  442  The  Dactyle 

Pholas. 

t  Da'ctylar,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  dacty- 
lar-is,  f.  dactyl-us :  see  prec.]  Pertaining  to  a 
dactyl ;  dactylic. 

[c  1400  Lan/ranc' s  Cirurg.  307  The  .vj.  is  cleped  dactilare 
for  it  is  schape  as  it  were  fe  stoon  of  a  date.]  1828  in 
Webster. 

t  Dactyle ‘t.  Ohs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dactyl  + 
-ET,  dim.  suffix.]  A  little  dactyl. 

1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  i.  vi.  14  How  handsomely  besets 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactilets. 

Dactylic  (dsektiTik j,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  dacty- 
lic-us,  a.  Gr.  baicTvkucus,  f.  SaicTvkos  :  see  -IC.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
dactyl ;  consisting  of  or  characterized  by  dactyls. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  (Arb.)  130  That  which 
Stamhurst  first  tooke  in  hand  by  his  exameters  dactilicke 
and  spondaicke  in  the  translation  of  Virgills  Eneidos.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  94  r  9  The  power  of  the  spondaick 
and  dactylick  harmony.  1853  Lowell  Moosehead  Jrnl. 
Prose  Wks.  1890  1. 11  The  dactylic  beat  of  the  horses’ hoofs. 
1871  Publ.  Sch.  Lat.  Gram.  §  225  The  Dactylic  Hexameter 
occupies  as  large  a  space  in  Latin  poetry  as  all  other  Verses 
together. 

B.  sb.  A  dactylic  verse. 

179S  Southey  (title).  The  Soldier’s  Wife.  Dactylics. 
1797  Canning  &  Gifford  Parody  in  Anti-jacobin  No.  6 
Ne  er  talk  of  ears  again  1  look  at  thy  spelling-book  ;  Dacty¬ 
lics,  call’st  thou  ’em? — ‘God  help  thee,  silly  one!’  1872 
M.  Collins  Two  Plunges  I.  v.  103  She  got  hold  of  a  blind 
poet,  .and  made  him  tell  the  story  in  dactylics. 

Dactylio-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  Sanrokios 
finger-ring  [f.  Samvkos  finger :  see  Dactyl],  as  in 
Dactylioglyph  [Gr.  Sa/cTvktoykv<p-os],  an  en¬ 
graver  of  gems  for  finger-rings  ;  also,  according  to 
Brande,  ‘  the  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  artist 
on  a  gem  ’ ;  hence  DactyTioglyphic  a. ;  Dacty- 
lioglyphist  =  Dactylioglyph  ;  Dactylioglypliy 
[Gr.  SaKTvkioykvep'ia].  the  art  of  engraving  gems 
(Webster  1S64).  Dactylic  grapher,  one  who 
describes  finger-rings,  engraved  seals,  etc.  ;  hence 
Dactyliog’ra’ph.ic  a. ;  Dactylio  graphy,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  finger-rings,  ‘  the  science  of  gem¬ 
engraving  ’  (Brande).  Dactylio'logy,  the  study  of 
finger-rings. 

1850  Leitch  Muller's  Auc.  Art  §  131.  109  The  luxury  of 
ring-wearing ..  raised  the  art  of  the  dactylioglyphist  to  the 
height  which  it  was  capable  of  attaining.  1872  C.  W.  King 
Antique  Gems  <5*  Rings  Index,  Dactyliology . 

Dactyliomancy  (dsektHumuemsi).  erron. 
dactylo-.  [f.  Gr.  SaKTvhios  finger-ring  +  -mancy.] 
Divination  by  means  of  a  finger-ring. 

(For  methods  see  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture  I.  115.) 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  I.  iv.  v.  310  Dactyliomancie  was 
a  divination  with  Rings.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  165 
Dactylomancy.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  115  These 
mystic  aits.. are  rude  forms  of  the  classical  dactyliomancy. 


1877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  L.  112  Another  method  of  prac¬ 
tising  Dactylomancy. 

+  Da’ctylist.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Dactyl  +  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  dactylic  verse. 

1785  Warton  Pref.  Miltons  Min.  Poems  (T.),  May  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  sonorous  dactylist. 

||  Dactylitis  (dsektiloi’tis).  Path.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  finger  or  toe.  Hence  Dactylitic  (-i’tik) 
a.,  pertaining  to  dactylitis. 

1861  Bumstead  Ven.  Vis.  (1879)  671  This  affection  . .  was 
formerly  called  syphilitic  panaris.  We  use  the  term  dacty¬ 
litis.  Ibid.  772  Dactylitic  swellings. 

Dactylo-  (dse’ktiH,  dfektil^r),  combining  form 
of  Gr.  SaKrvkos  finger,  as  in  Da-'ctyloderktous  a. 
(jionce-Tud.)  [Gr.  Sa/miAdSfurros],  pointed  at  with 
the  finger.  Dactylography  =  Dactylology. 
Dactylonomy  [-N0MY],  the  art  of  counting  on 
the  fingers.  Dactylo'podite  ( Zool. ),  [Gr.  iro5-  foot], 
the  terminal  joint  of  a  limb  in  Crustacea.  Da’cty- 
lopoire  (see  quot.) ;  hence  Dactyloporic  a. 
Dactylo-pterous  a.,  having  the  characters  of  the 
genus  Dactylopterus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  pectoral 
fins  are  greatly  enlarged  and  wing-like ;  so  Dacty- 
lo  pteroid  a.  Dactylozooid,  -zo'id,  a  mouthless 
cylindrical  zooid  in  some  Hydrozoa. 

1852  Times  27  May  5/6  Oxford  must  . .  be  represented  in 
politics,  .by  an  universally  dactylodeiktous  personage.  1884 
J.  C.  Gordon  Deaf  Mutes  in  Amer.  Annals  Apr.  (1885)  128 
note,  A  much  simpler  system  of  ‘dactylography’  based 
upon  the  Dalgarno  alphabet.  1721  Bailey,  Dactylonomy, 
the  Art  of  Numbering  on  the  Fingers.  1870  Rolleston 
Anim.  Life  92  Appendages  which  are  known  as  the 
‘  propodite  ’  and  ‘  dactylopodite’.  1880  Huxley  Crayfish 
iv.  219  The  dactylopodites  of  the  two  posterior  thoracic 
limbs.  1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dactylopore ,  a  name  given  to 
the  pores  in  the  corallum  of  Hydrocorallinae,  from  which  the 
dactylozuids  protrude.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim. 
Life  758  The  hydranth  is  sometimes  modified  for  special 
functions,  and  the  following  must  be  regarded  as  polymor¬ 
phic  forms  of  it.. The  Dactylozooid,  a  mouthless  hydranth, 
modified  for  solely  defensive  and  offensive  purposes.  Such 
zooids  are  universal  among  Hydrocorallina. 

Dactyloid  (dae’ktiloid),  a.  rare ~°.  [ad.  Gr. 
SaKTvkoeiSrjs  finger-like :  see  -OID.]  Resembling 
a  finger.  1882  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dactylology  (drektil^’lodgi).  Also  7  dacty- 
logie.  [f.  Gr.  5 amvkos  finger  +  -koyia  discourse  : 
see  -logy.]  ‘Finger-speech’;  the  art  of  ‘speak¬ 
ing  ’  or  communicating  ideas  by  signs  made  with 
the  fingers,  as  in  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet. 
(Formerly  Chirology.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dactylogie  . .  finger-talk,  speech 
made  with  the  fingers.  1680  Dalgarno  Deaf  Dumb 
Man's  Tutor  Introd.,  Cheirology,  or  dactylology. .  is  inter¬ 
pretation  by  the  transient  motions  of  the  fingers,  i860 
Guardian  24  Oct.  927/1  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
finger  language,  or,  as  it  is  grandiloquently  termed,  dactyl- 
ology.  1885  G.  Meredith  Diana  II.  xii.  303  They  pressed 
hands  at  parting,  .not  for  the  ordinary  dactylology  of  lovers, 
but  in  sign  of  the  treaty  of  amity. 

Dactylose  (dsektil<?u-s),  a.  rare~°.  [f.  Dactyl 
(or  its  source)  +  -ose.]  4  Having  fingers,  or  finger- 
shaped’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Dad  (deed),  sb colloq.  Also  6-7  dadd(e. 
[Occurs  from  the  16th  c.  (or  possibly  15th  c.),  in 
representations  of  rustic,  humble,  or  childish  speech, 
in  which  it  may  of  course  have  been  in  use  much 
earlier,  though  it  is  not  given  in  the  Pi'oniptorium 
or  Catholicon ,  where  words  of  this  class  occur. 

Of  the  actual  origin  we  have  no  evidence  !  but  the  forms 
dada,  tata ,  meaning  ‘  father  \  originating  in  infantile  or 
childish  speech,  occur  independently  in  many  languages. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  our  word  is  taken  from  Welsh 
tad,  mutated  dad,  but  this  is  very  doubtful ;  the  Welsh  is 
itself  merely  a  word  of  the  same  class,  which  has  displaced 
the  original  Celtic  word  for  4  father  *  =  Ir.  athair.] 

A  childish  or  familiar  word  for  father  :  originally 
ranking  with  mam  for  mother,  but  now  less  typi¬ 
cally  childish.  Cf.  Daddy. 

la  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  43  Cayme.  I  will.. 
Speake  with  my  dadde  and  mam  also.  .Mamme  and  dadd, 
reste  you  well  !  [Of  uncertain  date  :  the  MS.  is  only  of  1592. 
Harl.  MS.  of i6o7reads(ii.  678)  ‘sire  and  dam’,  lii.  681) ‘father 
and.  mother’.]  1553  Wilson  Rhet.  31  Bryngyng  forthe 
a  faire  child  unto  you . .  suche  a  one  as  shall  call  you  dad  with 
his  swete  lispyng  wordes.  1590  Greene  Never  too  late 
(1600)  53  The  boy  sayes,  Mam,  where  is  my  Dad,  when  will 
he  come  home?  1595  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  467  Since  I  first 
cal’d  my  brothers  father  Dad.  1625  Gill  Sacr.  Philos.  1.  95, 
I  have  not  read  so  farre  in  heraldry,  as  to  tell  you  who  was 
his  Dad,  nor  of  what  house  his  mother  came.  1708  Mrs. 
Centlivre  Busie  Body  1.  i,  An  Uncle  who  . .  tho’  he  made 
me  his  Heir,  left  Dad  my  Guardian.  1816  ‘  Quiz  *  Grand 
Master  1.  Argt.,  Leaving  his  dad  and  mam  in  tears.  1886 
Besant  Childr.  o/Gibeon  11,  viii,  Poor  old  dad  ! 

Jig.  1608  T.  Morton  Pream.  Encounter  93  It  is  better  to 
be  a  lad  then  (that  I  may  so  say)  a  dad  in  falshood.  1682 
N.  O.  Soileau's  Lutrin  1. 222  For  he  was  Dad  of  all  the  sing¬ 
ing  Tribe.  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Dad  is  also  used  for  one 
that  excels  in  any  thing,  but  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense.  ‘  He  *st 
dad  of  au  for  mischief’. 

Dad,  sbj  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  daud,  dawd. 
[f.  Dad  v.] 

1.  A  firm  and  shakihg  blow,  a  knock  or  thump 
(eg.  on  the  back  of  a  man  or  beast,  or  on  any  body 
with  dull  resonance). 

1718  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  m.  xiii,  He.  .Play’d  dad,  and 
dang  the  bark  Aff’s  shins  that  day.  1789  D.  Davidson 


Seasons  15  (Jam.)  Whoe’er  did  slight  him  gat  a  daud.  1827 
J.  Wilson  Hocl.  Ambr.  Wks.  (1855)  I.  277  The  snaw  was 
iein  them  sair  flaffs  and  dads  on  their  faces. 

.  A  large  piece  knocked  off,  a  ‘  thumping  ’  piece, 
a  lump  (of  bread  or  other  solid  matter). 

1785  Burns  Holy  Fair  xxm,  Cheese  an’  bread,  .dealt  about 
in.  .dawds  that  day.  1837  R.  Nicoll  Poems  (1&43)  S9  Dauds 
o’  counsel  ye  would  gie.  1849  in  Robson  Bards  of  Tyne 
77  Lumps  o’  beef,  an’  dads  o’  duff.  1879  Cumbrld.  Gloss. 
Stippl.,  Daud,  a  flake  of  snow. 

Dad,  a  deformation  of  God,  in  asseverations  : 
now  dial.  (Cf.  Adad,  Bedad  ;  also  Dod.) 

1678  Otway  Friendship  in  F.  III.  i,  But  by  Dad  he’s  pure 
company.  1681  N.  N.  Rome's  Follies  30  Say’st  thou  so, 
Neighbour?  dad,  you  have  very  much  reviv'd  my  heart. 
1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  iii,  By  dad  1  Andy,  you’ve 
made  a  mistake  this  time  that  I’ll  forgive  you.  1890  Dialect 
Notes  (Boston  U.S.),  Kentucky  Words  11.  64  Dad,  dod,  for 
God,  in  certain  curses. . ‘  Dad  drat  your  hide  ’. 

Dad,  daud  (dsed,  dad),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[Onomatopoeic  ;  expressing  orally  the  action  in 
question,  and  its  abrupt  and  somewhat  dulled 
sound.  The  occasional  Sc.  spelling  daud  does 
not  imply  a  long  vowel,  bnt  merely  the  low  back 
wide  (a),  often  approaching  (9).] 

1.  trans.  To  strike  with  a  blow  that  shakes  or 
sends  a  shock  through  ;  to  knock,  beat ;  to  shake 
with  knocking  or  beating. 

a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  1 .  260  One  took  him  [the 
1  idole ']  by  the  heillis,  and  dadding  his  head  to  the  calsay,  left 
Dagon  without  head  or  handis.  1715  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk 
11.  iii,  Then  took  his  bannet  to  the  bent  And  daddit  aff  the 
glar.  1722  —  Three  Bonnets  iv,  This  said,  he  dadded  to  the 
yate.  1816  J.  Wilson  Nod.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  138  Twa 
stout  young  fellows  daudin  ane  anither  about.. wi’  their 
neives.  1833  Moir  Mansie  JVanch  xvii.  (1849)  113  Dadding 
the  end  of  his  staff  on  the  ground.  1849  Carlyle  Let.  in 
Froude  Life  II.  n  Nervous  system  all  ‘  dadded  about  ’  by 
coach  travel. 

2.  intr. 

1719  Ramsay  2nd Answ.  Hamilton  iv,  Dad  down  a  grouf, 
and  tak  a  drink.  1865  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  258  The 
shock  it  was  to  me  to  find,  .all  those  weak,  wretched  letters 
.  .‘dadding  about’  [knocking  about]  in  the  dining-room. 

Dada  (doe'da,  dada-).  Also  dadda,  da-da.  [Cf. 
Dad  jA1]  A  child’s  word  for  father ;  cf.  papa. 
(In  some  parts  pronounced  dada',  like  papa',  and 
used  instead  of  that  word.) 

1688  3 rd  Coll.  Poems,  Loyal  Litany  xvi,  Or  if  the  Smock 
and  Dada  fails,  Adopt  a  Brat  of  Neddy  Hayles.  _  1689 
Farquhar  Love  §  Bottle  1,  Poor  child  !  he’s  as  like  his  own 
dadda  as  if  he  were  spit  out  of  his  mouth.  1775  Mad. 
D’Arblay  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  117  Dear  Dada,  I  have 
this  moment  received  your  letter.  1842  in  Robson  Bards 
of  Tyne  (1863)  227  A,  U,  A,  my  bonny  bairn . .  A,  U,  A — thou 
suin  may  learn  To  say  dada  se  canny.  i8fio  Miss  Yonge 
Prince  Page  iii.  52  The  child  still  cried  for  her  da-da. 

t  Da  da,  int.  Obs.  [app.  of  nursery  origin  ; 
but  the  history  is  unknown.]  A  childish  and 
familiar  expression  for  ‘Good-bye!’;  the  earlier 
form  of  Ta-ta. 

1681  Otway SoldiePs Fort.  ill.  i,  Well,  da,  da,  da.  .prithee 
don’t  be  troubled,  da,  da.  1733  Hampton  Court  Misc.  10 
Wife.  .Da,  Da,  Monster  [exit  laughing].  Husb.  Farewel, 
Tormentor. 

+  Dadder,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  5  dadir. 
[Cf.  Dodder,  Didder,  Dither  :  the  form  is  that 
of  a  frequentative,  as  in  palter,  shiver,  totter,  e.tc. : 
but  the  etymology  of  the  stem  dad- ,  did-,  dod-,  is 
obscure;  cf.  Dade.]  intr.  To  quake,  tremble. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  88/1  To  Dadir ,frigucio.  15 . .  11  ye  Way 
to  Spyttil  Hous  118  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  28  Boyes,  gyrles, 
and  luskysh  strong  knaues,  Dydderyng  and  dadderyng, 
leaning  on  their  staues.  1570  Levins  Manip.  77/47  To 
Dadder,  trepidare.  1878  Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Dadder,  Didder, 
Dodder ,  to  shiver ;  to  tremble. 

Hence  Dadder-,  Dodder-grass,  Briza  media. 

1878  Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Dadder  grass,  Dotherin  grass, 
quaking  grass. 

Daddie,  var.  of  Daddy. 

Daddle  (dae‘d’1),  sb.  dial.  The  hand  or  fist. 

1785  in  Grose  Did.  Vulg.  Tongue.  1812  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXIX.  47  His  daddies  he  us’d  with  such  skill  and  dex¬ 
terity.  1827  Scott  Two  Drovers  ii,  ‘Adzooks  I  ’  exclaimed 
the  bailiff — ‘sure.. men  forget  the  use  of  their  daddies’. 
i83i  Miss  Jackson  Shropshire  Word-bk.  Suppl.  s.v.,.‘Tip 
us  yer  daddle’  is  an  invitation  to  shake  hands. 

Da’ddle,  v.1  dial.  [app.  f.  same  root  as  Dad¬ 
der,  with  dim.  ending  -le  :  cf.  toddle .]  intr.  To 
walk  totteringly  or  unsteadily,  like  a  child  ;  to  be 
slow  in  motion  or  action ;  to  dawdle,  saunter,  trifle. 
Cf.  Daidle,  Dawdle. 

1787  G  rose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Daddle ,  to  walk  unsteadily  like 
a  child;  to  waddle.  1825  Brockett  North  C,  IVds., 
Daddle ,  to  walk  unsteadily,  to  saunter  or  trifle.  1878 
Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Daddle,  to  walk  or  work  slowly ;  to  trifle. 
1881  Miss  Jackson  Shropshire  Word-bk .  Suppl.,  Daddle ,  to 
trifle;  to  loiter;  to  dawdle. 

Da  ddle,  vJ  dial .  =  Diddle. 

1886  Stevenson  Treasure  /si.  1.  iii.  21  ‘I’ll  trick  them 
again  . .  I’ll  shake  out  another  reef,  matey,  and  daddle  ’em 
again.’ 

Daddock  (dse’dak).  dial .  Also  7  dadocke. 
[Stem  dad -  of  uncertain  etymology ;  but  cf.  Dod¬ 
der  :  the  suffix  appears  to  be  dim.  -ock,  as  in 
bullock ,  hillock.']  Rotten  or  decayed  wood ;  also 
f  daddock-wood. 

a  1624  Bp.  M.  Smith  Semi.  (1632)  106  How  long  would  it 
be  before  you  could,  .make  mortar  of  sand,  or  make  a  piece 
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of  dadocke-wood  to  flame  ?  1674  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  4), 
Daddock,  when  the  heart  or  body  of  a  Tree  is  throughly 
rotten,  it  is  called  Daddock,  quasi ,  dead  Oak .  1787  Gkose 

Pr(rv.  Gloss. ,  Daddock ,  rotten  wood,  touch-wood.  Glotic. 
1845  S.  Judd  Margaret  11.  i,  The  great  red  daddocks  lay  in 
the  green  pastures  where  they  had  lain  year  after  year, 
crumbling  away.  1884  Upton-onS event  Gloss.,  Daddock , 
decayed  wood,  touchwood. 

Hence  Daddocky  a.,  decayed,  rotten. 

1825  Britton  Beaut.  Wiltshire ,  Daddicky ,  dry,  decayed. 
1884  Upton-on-S event  Gloss.,  Daddocky ,  flimsy,  unsub¬ 
stantial,  soft  with  decay. 

Daddy  (dse*di).  colloq.  Also  6  daddye,  6-8 
dady,  8-9  daddie.  [dim.  of  Dad  sb.1 :  see  -y.] 
A  diminutive  and  endearing  form  of  Dad,  father. 

?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  38  As  my  daddye 
hath  taughte  yt  me,  I  will  fulfill  his  lore.  [MS.  of  1592  : 
Harl.  MS.  reads  *  father  ’.]  a  1529  Skelton  Dnage  Ipocr. 
158  Now  God  save  these  dadyes  And  all  ther  yong 
babyes.  1552  Huloet,  Dadde  or  daddy,  as  infantes  cal 
their  fathers.  1673  R.  Leigh  Transproser  Reh .  8  Every 
Nurse  can  readily  point  to  Daddy’s  Eyes.  1794  J.  Wolcott 
(P.  Pindar)  Ratal.  for  Oliver  Wks.  II.  413  So  [I]  ask’d  my 
daddy’s  leave  to  study  Painting.  1880  Miss  Braddon  Just 
as  I  am  xl,  She  could  not  believe  that  there  was  a  fault  in 
daddy. 

b.  irreverently . 

1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.  cxciii.  220  All  day  long  afraid  of 
old  Daddy  in  England.  1892  Spectator  24  Dec.  927/2  In 
other  respects,  he  is  an  Old  Daddy  ! 

Hence  Da'ddyism  nonce-wd.,  the  characteristics 
of  an  *  old  daddy  ’  (cf.  prec.  b)  ;  in  U.S.  boast  of 
or  respect  for  ancestry. 

1871  Kate  Field  in  Harper' s  Bazaar  Aug.  (Farmer), 

*  His  grandfather  was  a  distinguished  man.’  ‘Was  he?’ 
replied  the  man  of  Chicago.  ‘  That’s  of  no  account  with  us. 
There's  less  daddyism  here  than  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  What’s  he  himself?  *  1892  Spectator  24  Dec.  927/2 

If  this  great  truth  had  broken  upon  Carlyle’s  biographer,  how 
much  daddyism  had  we  been  spared  l 

Da:ddy-lo'ng-legS.  [From  its  very  long 
slender  legs.]  a.  A  popular  name  for  the  Crane- 
fly.  (Called  also  father-  and  Harry-long-legsh) 
b.  A  name  for  Arachnids  or  spiders  of  similar 
appearance,  such  as  those  of  the  genus  Phalangium. 

a  1814  Dibdin  Quanki  Fongo  in  Univ.  Songster  II.  58/1 
Old  daddy  longlegs,  when  he  drank  his  congo.  1840  West- 
wood  tr.  Cuvier  s  Anim.  Kingd.  619  These  insects  are  well 
known  under  the  names  of  Daddy  long-legs ,  Tailors ,  &c. 
1884  F.  J.  Lloyd  Science  Agric.  279  Next  to  the  wireworm 
the  crane  fly  or  daddy-longlegs,  .is  probably  most  hurtful. 

Dade  (cDid),  v.  Obs .  exc.  dial .  Also  dial,  dad, 
dawd.  [perh.  the  same  as  the  root  of  Dadder.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  slowly  or  with  uncertain  steps, 
to  toddle,  like  a  child  just  learning  to  walk. 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  i.  8  Which  nourisht  and  bred  up 
..No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother  trip. 
Ibid,  xiv,  But  eas’ly  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  dades. 

2.  trans.  To  lead  and  support  (one  who  totters, 
esp.  a  child  learning  to  walk).  Also  Jig. 

1598  Drayton  Heroic.  Ep.  xxi.  108  The  little  children 
when  they  learne  to  goe,  By  painefull  Mothers  daded  to  and 
fro.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  18  A  guide  . .  to  stay 
and  dade  them  when  they  learned  to  go.  Ibid .  399  Such  he 
ought  to  enforme,  to  direct,  to  dade  and  leade  by  the  hand. 
1859  E.  Waugh  Lane.  Songs  72  {Lane.  Gloss.),  Dost  think 
thae  could  doff  me  an’  dad  me  to  bed?  1879  Miss  Jackson 
Shropshire  Word-bk.,  Dade,  to  lead  children  when  learning 
to  walk.  1881  Leicestershire  Gloss.,  Dade,  to  help  to  walk 
. .  *  I  shouldn'  ha’  got  home,  if  they  hadn'  daded  me  along  ’. 

Hence  Da*ding  vbl.  sb.y  as  in  f  dading- sleeves , 

- strings  (dial.),  leading-strings. 

1675  Teonge  Diary  (1825)  13  His  sonn.  .with  his  mayd  to 
leade  him  by  his  dading  sleeves.  1865  Ben  Brierley  Irk - 
dale  I.  259  He’s  nobbut  like  a  chilt  in  its  dadins.  1879 
Miss  Jackson  Shropshire  Word-bk .,  Dading-strings ,  by 
which  a  child  is  held  up  when  learning  to  walk. 

t  Dade,  sb.  Obs.  Name  of  some  wading  bird. 

1686  Loyal  Garland  xx.  ii,  There’s  neither  swallow,  dove, 
nor  dade,  Can  soar  more  high,  or  deeper  wade. 

Dade,  early  form  of  Deed. 

Da'dless,  a.  rare  ~  K  [f.  Dad  sb.1  +  -less.] 
Fatherless. 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  xci.  369  So  many  dadlesse 
Babes. 

Dado  (d^’dfl).  Arch.  [a.  It.  dado  die,  cube 
(— -Pr.  dat ,  OF.  det,  de)  L.  datum  :  see  Die.] 

1.  The  block  or  cube,  with  plane  faces,  forming 
the  body  of  a  pedestal,  between  the  base  mouldings 
and  the  cornice  ;  the  die. 

1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  124  [The  Pedestal]  is 
likewise  called  Truncus  the  Trunk  . .  also  Abacus,  Dado, 
Zocco,  &c.  1688  R.  Holme  A  rtnoury  hi.  102/ 1  Dado  or  Dye 
is  a  flat  in  a  Cornice  or  Pedestal.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama 
Sc.  Art  I.  171  Each  central  portion,  as  dado  of  pedestal, 
shaft  of  column.  1820  T.  Cromwell  Excurs.  Ireland  ii.  81 
The  dado  of  the  pedestal,  above  the  entablature. 

2.  The  finishing  of  wood  running  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  made  to  represent 
a  continuous  pedestal ;  strictly  applied  only  to  the 
flat  surface  between  the  plinth  and  the  capping. 
Hence,  b.  Any  lining,  painting,  or  papering  of  the 
lower  part  of  an  interior  wall,  of  a  different 
material  or  colour  from  that  of  the  upper  part. 

1787  Builders  Price-Bk.  39  Dado.  i.  inch  dado,  level, 
skirted,  and  caped.  1794  Ibid.  41  Whole  deal  dove-tailed 
dado  and  keyed.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  284/2  The  dado 
employed  in  the  interiors  of  buildings  is  a  continuous 
edestal  . .  constructed  of  wood,  and  is  usually  about  the 
eight  of  a  chair-back.  Its  present  use  is  to  protect  the 


stucco-work  or  paper  of  the  walls.  1854  Ecclesiologist  XV. 
357  A  dado  of  oak-panelling.  1858  Household  Words  No.  456. 
66  (The  Alhambra)  The  dados,  or  low  wainscotings,  are  of 
square  glazed  tiles,  which  form  a  glittering  breast-high  coat 
of  mail. 

b-  1877  Black  Green  Past.  xl.  (1878)  323  Oh,  by  the  way, 
Lady  Sylvia,  how  did  your  dado  of  Indian  matting  look? 
1879  Miss  Braddon  Vixen  III.  249  Mabel  insisted  upon 
having  . .  a  sage-green  wall  with  a  chocolate  dado — did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  dado1*. — in  the  new  morning-room. 

3.  attrib.,  as  dado-moulding. 

1837  Peiiny  Cycl.  VIII.  284  A  cornice  or  dado  moulding 
surmounting  the  die.  1852-61  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet. 
s.  v.,  The  capping  or  surbase,  sometimes  called  the  dado 
molding. 

Dadoed  (d^-dud),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dado  sb.  +  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  a  dado. 

1881  Miss  Braddon  A sph.  xiv.  159  The  old  oak-dadoed 
drawing-room.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Aug.  2/3  A  pretty 
morning-room . .  with  dadoed  walls. 

Dae,  Sc.  form  of  Doe. 

t  Dae  dal,  sb.  Obs.  In  7  Daedale,  Dedal(l. 
[ad.  L.  DiEDAL-us  :  see  below.  Cf.  F.  Dedale  maze.] 

1.  An  anglicized  form  of  the  proper  name  Daeda¬ 
lus  ;  a  skilful  artificer  or  fabricator  like  Daedalus. 

[1619  H.  Hutton  Foil.  Anat.  Ava  (Stanford),  My  lame- 
Iegd  Muse  .  .Yet  doth  aspire  with  Dedall’s  wings.]  ^1630 
Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  18  The  Silk-worm 
of  Love.  A  Dsedale  of  my  death. 

2.  A  maze  or  labyrinth. 

1699  Evelyn  Acetaria  (1729)  119  Groves,  Labyrinths, 
Dedals.  .Close- Walks,  .and  other  Relievo’s  of  Topiary  and 
Hortulan  architecture. 

Daedal  (dr  dal),  a.  Chiefly  poetical.  Also  6-7 
(9)  daedale,  7  dedall,  7-9  dedal,  [ad.  L.  dxdal- 
us,  a.  Gr.  SaidaXos  skilful,  cunningly  wrought, 
variegated,  etc.  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Skilful,  cunning  to  invent  or  fashion. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  Prol.  ii,  All  were  it  Zeuxis  or 
Praxiteles,  His  dasdale  hand  would  faile  and  greatly  faynt. 
£•1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  36  Out-run 
the  wind-out-running  dsedale  hare.  1828  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXIV.  346  Here  the  dashing  Blind  Harry  the  Harper  had 
hung  up  his  daedal  harp.  1872  Blackie  Lays  Highl.  33  By 
the  daedal  hand  of  Titan  Nature  piled. 

2.  Displaying  artistic  cunning  or  fertility  of  in¬ 
vention  ;  maze-like  ;  =  Daedalian  i. 

c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  42  Ye,  who 
with  curious  numbers,  sweetest  art,  Frame  dedal  nets  our 
beauty  to  surprise.  1746  J.  Warton  Ode  iii.  (R.),  Here 
ancient  art  her  daedal  fancies  play’d  In  the  quaint  mazes 
of  the  crisped  roof.  1836  Landor  Pericles  <$•  A.  Wks.  1846 
II.  372  The  dedal  dance  is  spun  and  woven. 

3.  Of  the  earth,  etc. ;  (  Manifold  in  works  ’ ; 
hence,  varied,  variously  adorned. 

A  vague  poetic  use  after  Lucretius  (1.  7  *  daedala  tellus  ’ ; 
v.  234  ‘  natura  daedala  rerum 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  45  Then  doth  the  daedale  earth 
throw  forth  to  thee  Out  of  her  fruitfull  lap  abondant 
flowres.  1745  T.  Warton  Pleas.  Melanch.  248  What  daedal 
landscapes  smile!  1817  Wordsw.  Sequel  to  ‘ Beggars' , 
F or  whose  free  range  the  daedal  earthW as  filled  with  animated 
toys.  1834  D’Israeli  Rev.  Epick  1.  xv,  The  daedal  faith  of 
the  old  world  had  died.  1864  Skeat  Uhland's  Poems  28 
With  what  daedal  fulness  Thy  beds  their  blossoms  shew  1 
+  4.  ?  Mazy,  labyrinthine ;  ?  changeful.  Obs. 

1818  Keats  Endym.  iv.  459  Search  my  most  hidden 
breast  !  By  truth’s  own  tongue,  I  have  no  daedale  heart ! 

+  5.  Bot.  =DjEDALEOus,  D^edalous.  Obs. 

1793  T.  Martyn  Lang,  of  Bot.,  Dsedaleum  folium ,  a 
Daedal  leaf. 

DaedaTeous,  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  next  +  -ous.] 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  357  Dcedaleous ;  when 
the  point  has  a  large  circuit,  but  is  truncated  and  rugged. 

Daedalian,  -ean  (dzd^’lian),  a.  Also  De-. 
[f.  L.  Dxdale-us  relating  to  Daedalus,  Gr.  5cu8a Aeos 
cunningly  wrought  +  -an  ;  or  f.  Dsedal-us  +  -ian.] 

1.  Of  or  after  the  style  of  Daedalus  ;  skilful,  in¬ 
genious,  formed  with  art ;  resembling  the  labyrinth 
of  Daedalus,  intricate,  maze-like. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  111  The  Daedalian  ..  Laby¬ 
rinths  wherein  hee  takes  his  turnes.  a  1634  Chapman  (W.), 
Our  bodies  decked  in  our  daedalian  arms.  1757  J.  Brown 
in  Pope's  Wks.  1757  III.  p.  xv.  (Stanford),  Daedalian  argu¬ 
ments  but  few  can  trace.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  ii.  ii. 
(1869)  I.  322  Suspended  upon  the  Daedalian  wings  of  paper 
money.  1880  Contemp.  Rev.  XXXVII.  475  note,  Beauty 
of  contrivance,  adaptation,  or  mechanism  .  .we  have  called 
Daedalian  beauty. 

1636  Raleigh's  Tubus  Hist.  Pref.  B,  Contrived  by  a  Dae- 
dalean  Hand.  1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  41  To  please 
the  Daedalean  Fancies  of  the  ingenious  Contrivers.  1850 
Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamph.  iii.  14  Such  creatures,  like 
moles,  are  safe  only  underground,  and  their  engineerings 
there  become  very  daedalean.  1854  Badham  Halieut.  512 
Unable  to  wind  his  way  through  the  Daedalean  mazes  of  a 
modern  bill  of  fare. 

+  2.  =  Daedal  a.  3.  Obs. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bart  as  11.  ii.  Arke  425  In  various 
sort  Dedalian  Nature  seems  her  to  disport. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1848  Wornum  Led.  Painting  351 note,  The  black  vases, 
or  those  with  the  black  figures  (skiagrams)  or  the  stained 
reddish-yellow  terra  cotta,  are  the  most  ancient .  .The  style 
of  design  of  these  black  figures  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian 
or  Daedalian  style. 

Dsedalist  (drdalist).  nonce-ivd.  [See  -ist.] 
An  imitator  of  Daedalus. 

1713  Addison  Guardian  No.  112  r  3,  I  have  fully  con¬ 
sidered  the  project  of  these  our  modern  Daedalists,  and  am 
resolved  so  far  to  discourage  it,  as  to  prevent  any  person 
from  flying  in  my  time. 


+  Dae  dalize,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Daedal  a. 
+  -ize.]  trans.  To  make  intricate  or  maze-like. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Du  Bartas,  Lacrymx  89  Wee  Lawyers 
then,  who  dedalizing  Law,  And  deading  Conscience,  like 
the  Horse-leach  drawe. 

Dsedalous  (dr-dabs),  a.  Bot.  Also  dedalous. 
[f.  L.  dxdal-us  cunningly-wrought  + -ous.] 

Of  leaves  :  ‘  Having  a  margin  with  various  wind¬ 
ings  and  turnings  ;  of  a  beautiful  and  delicate  tex¬ 
ture’  (Webster  1828,  citing  Martyn,  and  Lee). 

II  Dsedalus  (drdahus).  See  also  Daedal  sb.  [L., 
a.  Gr.  AaiSaXos  ‘  the  cunning  one  name  of  the 
workman  who  constructed  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
and  made  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus.] 
A  skilful  or  cunning  artificer  (like  Daedalus). 

f  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  50  Gone  is 
my  sparrow. .  A  Dedalus  he  was  to  catch  a  fly.  1631  Hey- 
wood  Eng.  Eliz.  (1641)  123  Gardiner  was  the  onely  Dedalus 
and  inventour  of  the  engine. 

Dael,  early  form  of  Deal. 

Dasmon,  Daemonic,  etc. :  see  Demon,  etc. 
Daer-stock  (davr-styk).  Irish  Antiq.  [f. 
Mir.  doer,  OIr.  doir,  doer  base,  ignoble,  unfree, 
servile,  mod.Ir.  door  captive,  condemned,  guilty  + 
Stock.]  Stock  or  cattle  belonging  to  the  landlord 
of  which  the  tenant  or  vassal  has  the  use ;  used 
attrib.  in  daer-stock  tenant ,  tenancy. 

1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst.  vi.  159  The  Daer-stock  tenant  had 
unquestionably  parted  with  some  portion  of  his  freedom. 
Ibid.,  The  relation  between  vassal  and  chief  called  Daer- 
stock  tenancy. 

Daesman,  var.  of  Desman. 

Daff  (daf),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  north,  dial.  Also  4-5 
daf,  4-6  daffe.  [Etymology  uncertain  :  cf.  Daft. 

It  has  been  conjecturally  referred  to  ON.  dauf  deaf, 
dull,  savourless,  which  survives  in  Sc.  dozvf,  douf  dull,  spirit¬ 
less,  but  this  is  phonetically  inadmissible.] 

One  deficient  in  sense  or  in  proper  spirit ;  a  sim¬ 
pleton,  a  fool ;  a  coward. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II,  99  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
328  If  the  parsoun  have  a  prest  of  a  clene  l$f  . .  Shal  comen 
a  daffe  and  putte  him  out  .  .That  can  noht  a  ferthing  worth 
of  god.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  1.  129  *  pou  dotest  daffe 
qua}?  heo  ‘  Dulle  are  \>i  wittes.*  c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T. 
288  And  when  this  Iape  is  tald  another  day  I  sal  been 
halde  a  daf,  a  cokenay.  c  1440  Promp.  Pa?v.  111/2  Daffe, 
or  dastard,  or  he  pat  spekythe  not  yn  tyme,  oridurus. 
1587  Harrison  England  11.  ii.  (1877) L  5&  Certes  it  [Landaffe] 
is  a  poore  bishoprike . .  the  late  incumbent  thereof  being  called 
for.  .in  open  court  made  answer:  ‘The  daffe  is  here,  but  the 
land  is  gone*.  1616  Bullokar,  Daffe,  a  dastard.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Daff,  a  half-wit ;  a  coward. 

Daff  (daf),  vA  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  Daff  sb. 

Cf.  the  dial,  daffe  to  become  stupid,  grow  imbecile  ;  also 
to  dumbfounder,  confuse  the  faculties;  daffy  imbecile, 
stupid  from  failure  of  the  faculties.  Whitby  Gloss.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  fool ;  to  make  sport,  toy, 
dally,  talk  or  behave  sportively. 

I535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  342  Quhat  do  3e  now?  I  se 
do  bot  daf.  a  1605  Polwart  Flyting  w.  Montg.  66 2 
Dastard,  thou  daffes,  that  with  such  divilrie  mels.  1813 
Picken  Poems  I.  175  (Jam.)  Come  yont  the  green  an’  daff 
wi’  me,  My  charming  dainty  Davy.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Daff,  to  chat  in  a  daudling  way ;  to  loiter.  Also  to  falter 
in  memory;  ‘beginning  to  daff’.  1886  Stevenson  Kid- 
napped  iv.  30  Gentlemen  daffing  at  their  wine. 

+  2.  trans .  To  daunt,  north,  dial.  Obs. 

1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  13  Daffe ,  to  Daunt. 

Daff  (daf),  vf  [A  variant  of  Doff  to  do  off, 
put  off. 

(Johnson,  misunderstanding  the  pa.  t.,  as  in  quot.  1596, 
made  the  present  stem  daft.)] 

fl.  trans.  To  put  off  (as  clothes)  ;  to  throw  off, 
divest  oneself  of.  Obs. 

1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Compl.  1^7  There  my  white  stole  of 
chastity  I  daff’d.  1606  —  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  iv.  13  He  that 
vnbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please  To  daft  [  =  daff’t]  for  our 
Repose,  shall  heare  a  storme. 

2.  To  put  or  turn  aside,  to  thrust  aside  ;  esp.  in 
the  Shaksperian  phrase  to  daff  the  world  aside  ( =  to 
bid  or  make  it  get  out  of  one’s  way),  and  imitations 
of  this  (sometimes  vaguely  or  erroneously  applied). 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  96  The  . .  Mad-Cap,  Prince 
of  Wales,  And  his  Cumrades,  that  daft  the  World  aside, 
And  bid  it  passe.  1599  —  Much  Adov.  i.  78  Claud.  Away, 

I  will  not  haue  to  do  with  you.  Leo.  Canst  thou  so  daffe 
me  ?  1599  —  Pass.  Pilgr.  183  She  bade  good  night,  that 
kept  my  rest  away;  And  daff’d  me  to  a  cabin  hang’d  with 
care.  1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  Avij,  We  daft  the  world 
with  time  ourselues  beguiled.  1820  Keats  Lamia  11.  160 
Some  knotty  problem,  that  had  daft  His  patient  thought. 
1880  Goldw.  Smith  in  Atl.  Monthly  No.  268.  202  We  have 
no  right  to  daff  a  pessimist’s  argument  aside  merely  because 
[etc.].  1884  Sat.  Rev.  14  June  787/1  Its  pleasant  fashion  of 

daffing  the  world  aside. 

+  b.  To  put  off  (with  an  excuse,  etc.).  Obs. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  176  Euery  day  thou  dafts  [v.  r. 
doffest]  me  with  some  deuise  Iago. 

Daffadowndilly,  daffy  do  wndilly.  Also 
daffe-.  [A  playful  expansion  of  Daffo-dilly.] 
A  daffodil ;  used  at  first  in  the  generic  sense. 
Still  a  widespread  popular  name  of  the  Yellow 
Daffodil,  under  the  dialect  forms  daffadown-,-doon-, 
daffidown-,  dajfodowndilly . 

1573  Tusser  Husb.  xliii.  (1878)  95  Herbes,  branches,  and 
flowers,  for  windowes  and  pots  . .  7  Daffadondillies.  1570 
Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  140  Strowe  mee  the  grounde  with 
daffadowndillies.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  Ii,  Their 
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Hair  . .  stuck  with  Roses,  Gilly-flowers  . .  Daffidown-dillies. 
1840  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Barney  Maguire  ii,  With  roses 
and  lillies,  and  daffy-down-dillies. 

2.  A  shrub  :  prob.  the  Mezereon,  which  is  still 
so  called  in  Yorkshire  ‘  from  the  slight  similarity 
of  the  Greek  name  Daphne  with  Daffodil ’  (Britten 
and  Holland). 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Adclfa,  a  daffadoundilly,  or 
rather  rose  bay  tree,  Rhododaphne.  1611  Florio,  Oledndro , 
the  weede  Oleander.  Also  a  Daffadounedillie. 

Daffing  (derfig ),  vbl.  sb .  [f.  Daff  v.1  +  -ing  1 .] 

1.  Fooling,  folly;  sportive  behaviour  or  talk; 
frolicking,  toying,  merriment. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  I.  449  Into  sic  daffing  putting 
5our  delyte,  As  brutell  beist  that  followis  appetyte.  1686 
G.  Stuart  Joco-se r.  Disc .  39  You  would  have  burst  your 
heart  with  laughing  To’ve  seen  the  gang  so  full  of  daffing. 
1787  Burns  Twa  Dogs  43  Until  wi’  daffin  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down.  1823  Lockhart  Reg. 
Dalton  vii.  v.  (1842)  416  They’re  young  folk  ;  daffin's  natural 
to  them.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped xxiii.  232  It  was  all 
daffing  ;  it’s  all  nonsense. 

2.  Mental  derangement,  insanity. 

a  1614  J.  Melvill  MS.  58  (Jam.)  There  he  falls  into 
a  phrenzie  and  daffine  which  keeped  him  to  his  death.  1857 
Dunglison  Diet.  Med.  274  Daffing,  insanity. 

Daffish,  a.  Obs.  exc.  north,  dial.  [f.  Daff  sb. 
+  -ish.]  Spiritless;  stupid. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix.  xlii,  This  is  but  a  daffyssh 
knyght.  [1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Daffish ,  shy,  modest.] 

Daffodil  (dae'Ddil).  Also  6  daffodyll,  6-7 
daffo-,  daffadill,  7-8  daffodil,  (9  daffodel)  :  see 
also  Daffodilly,  and  Daffadowndilly.  [A 
variant  of  Affodill,  q.  v.  The  initial  d  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

It  has  been  variously  suggested  as  due  to  childish  or  playful 
distortion,  as  in  Ted  for  Edward ,  tante  for  aunt ;  to  union 
of  the  article  tli  (cf.  Cotgr.,  Affirodille,  TJi  Affodill,  and 
north.  Eng.  /’  affadil) ;  to  final  d  of  and,  in  (e.  g.)  ‘fennell 
an -daffodil' ;  to  union  of  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  article,  as  de 
affodil=th&  affodil ;  and  to  Fr.  prep,  d  as  in  ffeur  d' aphro- 
dille.  It  is  noteworthy  that  as  in  Eng.  the  word  has  gained 
a  letter,  in  16th  c.  Fr.  it  sometimes  lost  one:  Littre  (s. v. 
asphodele)  quotes  from  De  Serres  (16th  c.),  ‘  Des  racines 
d'  afrodille and  also  ‘  Decoction  de  lapace,  de  frodilles '. 
A  third  form  dafrodille  is  quite  conceivable. 

Affodill  and  its  popular  variants  daffodil,  daffadilly ,  were 
originally  and  properly  the  Asphodel;  then  by  popular 
misconception,  due  apparently  to  the  application  to  both 
plants,  at  their  first  introduction  to  England,  of  the  fanciful 
name  Laus  tibi  (see  Turner  Libellus  B  3  b),  it  was  applied, 
especially  in  the  popular  variations,  to  species  of  Narcissus, 
etc.  Botanists,  after  resisting  this  misapplication,  com¬ 
promised  the  matter  by  retaining  affodil  for  the  Asphodel, 
and  accepting  the  more  popular  daffodil  for  Narcissus. 
Finally  affodil  was  ‘  rectified  ’  to  asfodyl  and  asphodel, 
and  daffodil  restricted  in  popular  use  to  the  Yellow  Narcis¬ 
sus  or  Yellow  Daffodil  of  Eng.  fields  and  gardens.] 

+ 1.  The  same  as  Affodill  ;  the  genus  Aspho - 
delus  (formerly  including  some  allied  plants).  Obs. 

[1538  see  Affodill.]  1548  Turner  Names  of  Herbes  s.  v. 
A  Ibucus,  Asphodillus  groweth  ..  in  gardines  in  Anwerp,  it 
maye  be  named  in  englishe  whyte  affodil  or  duche  daffodil. 
1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  40  Daffadill,  some  call  Antheri- 
con,  the  Romanes  Kings  spare.  1578  Lyte  Dodoensv.  lxxix. 
649  This  herbe  [Asphodelus  in  3  species]  is  called  ..  in 
English  also  Affodyl,  and  Daffodyll.  1607  Topsell  Fourff. 
Beasts  (1673)  304  Asphodelus  (englished  by  some  daffadil). 

f  2.  The  genus  Narcissus ,  of  which  it  is  the 
common  Eng.  name  in  the  Catalogue  of  Gerarde’s 
Garden  1599,  where  twelve  Daffodils  or  Nar¬ 
cissuses  are  distinguished,  the  White  Daffodil  being 
the  common  White  Narcissus  or  Poet’s  Lily  (N. 
poeticus)  of  Eng.  gardens,  the  *  White  Lily  ’  of 
Scotland ;  the  Yellow  Daffodil  (N.  pseudo- Nar¬ 
cissus')  the  plant  to  which  the  name  is  now  restricted. 

1548  Turner  Names  of  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  10  This  that  we 
take  for  daffodil  is  a  kinde  of  Narcissus.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens 
11.  1.  211  These  pleasant  flowers  are  called.. in  Englishe 
Narcissus,  white  Daffodill,  and  Primerose  pierelesse  [In 
Lyte’s  own  annotated  copy  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Libr.  he  has 
written  over  the  figure  of  N.  poeticus  on  p.  210  ‘White 
primrose  pyerles,  Laus  tibi,  and  of  some  Daffodille  ’].  1597 

Gerarde  Herbal  1.  lxxxiv.  hi  The  double  white  Daffodill 
of  Constantinople  [W.  orientalis ]  was  sent  into  England 
vnto  the  right  Honorable  the  Lord  Treasurer,  among  other 
bulbed  flowers.  1629  Parkinson  Paradisi  in  Sole  iv.  (1656) 
8  Many  idle  and  ignorant  Gardiners,  .do  call  some  of  these 
Daffodils  Narcissus,  when  as  all  know  that  know  any  Latin e, 
that  Narcissus  is  the  Latine  name,  and  Daffodil  the 
English  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 

3.  Now  restricted  to  Narcissus  pseudo- Narcissus 
(also  called  Lent  Idly),  found  wild  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  cultivated  as  an  early  spring  flower. 

[1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  62  a,  Our  comen  daffadil  is  one 
kynde  of  Narcissus.]  1592  Greene  Upst.  Courtier  (1871)  2 
The  yellow  daffodil,  a  flower  fit  for  jealous  dotterels.  1611 
Shaks.  IVint.  T.  iv.  iii.  1  When  Daffadils  begin  to  peere, 
With  heigh  the  Doxy  ouer  the  dale.  1648  Herrick  Hesper., 
To  Daffadils ,  Faire  Daffadills,  we  weep  to  see  You  haste 
away  so  soone.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  129  Who 
emboldens  the  daffodil.. to  trust  her  flowering  gold  with 
inclement  and  treacherous  skies  ?  1855  Tennyson  Maud 
hi.  6  When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy  downs,  And 
the  shining  daffodil  dies. 

4.  Chequered  Daffodil :  the  Fritillary  or  Snake’s 
head,  Fritillaria  Meleagris.  Still  known  as  the 
Daffodil  in  Hants.  (Britten  and  Holland). 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1.  lxxxix,  The  checquered  Daffodil 
or  Jinny  hen  floure.  .checquered  most  strangely.  1599  — 
Cat  at .,  Frittillaria ,  Checkerd  Daffodill. 
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5.  The  colour  of  the  daffodil;  a  pale  yellow. 
Also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1855  Tennyson  Maud  1.  xxii.  ii,  On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  1/2  A  belt  of  daffodil  in  the  east 
announced  the  approach  of  dawn.  1886  St.  Stephens  Rev. 
13  Mar.  14/1  A  primrose,  a  daffodil,  or  an  orange-coloured 
gown. 

Daffodilly,  daffadilly  (d  arfadili'i,  sb.  [f. 
prec.  :  perh.  influenced  by  lily.]  The  same  as 
Daffodil  :  a  poetic  (and  dialect)  form. 

1538  [see  Affodill].  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  22  Thy 
sommer  prowde,  with  Daffadillies  dight.  1593  Drayton 
Eclogues  iii.  81  See  that  there  be  store  of  Lillyes,  (Call’d  of 
Shepheards  Daffadillyes).  1637  Milton  Lycidas  150  Bid 
amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed,  And  daffadillies  fill  their 
cups  with  tears.  1847  Mary  Howitt  Ballads  7  He  cut  the 
leaves  of  the  snow-drop  down,  And  tied  up  the  daffodilly. 

Da-ffodilly,  a.  rare.  [f.  Daffodil  +  -y.]  Full 
of  or  furnished  with  daffodils. 

1892  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Sept.  125  An  exceedingly  unpre¬ 
tentious,  yet  palm-y  and  daffodill-y  drawing-room. 

Daft  (daft),  a.  Now  chiefly  Sc.  and  north. 
[In  early  ME.  daffte ,  corresp.  to  OE.  gcd&fte  mild, 
gentle,  meek  OTeut.  *gadaftjo-z,  f.  gadafti  vbl. 
sb.  from  stem  dab-,  in  Gothic  gadaban  to  become, 
be  fit,  OE.  pa.  ppl z.gedafen  becoming,  fit,  suitable. 
The  x  here  is  app.  for  umlaut  g  before  ft,  st,  which 
explains  the  two-fold  ME.  development  daft  and 
deft .  The  primary  meaning  of  the  adj.  must  have 
been  ‘becoming,  fit’;  cf.  the  adv.  gedseftlice  fitly, 
suitably,  seasonably,  and  the  vb.  gedxftan  to  make 
fit  or  ready,  to  prepare;  from  ‘fit,  ready,  apt’ 
came  the  general  later  sense  of  deft ;  from  ‘  be¬ 
coming,  deceits  ’  as  said  of  persons,  came  that  of 
‘meek,  mild,  innocent and  from  ‘innocent,  in¬ 
offensive  ’  app.  that  of  ‘  irrational 9  said  of  beasts, 
and  of  ‘  silly,  foolish,  deficient  in  sense  ’  as  said  of 
persons :  cf.  a  common  sense  of  ‘  innocent  and 
the  sense-history  of  Silly.  See  also  Deft. 

Daffe,  ‘  a  fool,’  is  found  c  1325 ;  its  relationship  to  daft  is 
uncertain  ;  if  originally  distinct,  it  may  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  sense  ‘foolish'  here.] 

+  1.  Mild,  gentle,  meek,  humble.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  5  Nu  J>in  cyning  cym5  to 
J?e  £ed?efte.  c  1200  Ormin  2175  Shammfasst,  and  daffte,  and 
sedefull.  Ibid.  4610  And  meoc,  and  daffte,  and  sedefull. 

2.  Silly,  foolish,  stupid.  Cf.  Innocent,  Silly. 
a.  Said  of  beasts. 

c  1325  Body  Sf  Soul  302  in  Map's  Poems  343  Ne  wuste 
what  was  good  or  il,  But  as  a  beest,  doumbe  and  daft. 
c  1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  81  Who  sayes  ane  sheepe  is 
daft,  they  lie  of  it. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Wanting  in  intelligence,  stupid, 
foolish. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  443  Bot  to  make  it  I  am  daft, 
For  I  can  no^t  of  potter  craft.  1535  Lyndesay  Satyre  2008 
Thou  art  the  daftest  fuill  that  ever  I  saw.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  9/33  Dafte,  doltishe,  siupidics.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  462  Cast  away  these  daft  conceits,  and.,  take 
you  seriouslie  to  your  booke  and  studies.  1674  Ray  N.  C. 
Words  13  Daft,  stupid,  blockish,  daunted,  a  verbo  Daffe. 
1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Daft,  dull  of  apprehension. 

3.  Of  unsound  mind,  crazy,  insane,  mad. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.'  viii,  He  that  was 
trublit  with  the  falling  evil,  or  fallin  daft  or  wod.  1540 
Ld.  Treas.  Accts.  Scot.,  Makand  him  Curatour  to  P.  N. 
quhilk  is  daft,  and  hes  na  wit  to  gyde  him  selff.  1816 
Scott  Old  Mori,  vii,  ‘  The  woman  would  drive  ony  reason¬ 
able  being  daft.’  1829  Arnold  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  Corr. 
(1844)  I.  v.  254, 1  hope  you  will  not  think  I  ought  to.  .adjourn 
to  the  next  asylum  for  daft  people.  1880  R.  G.  White 
Day  Eng.  122  We  have  preserved  our  common  sense,  and 
have  not  gone  clean  daft. 

4.  Thoughtless  or  giddy  in  one’s  mirth  ;  madly 
gay  or  frolicsome.  Daft  days  :  the  days  of  merri¬ 
ment  at  Christmas. 

c  1575  Dial.  betw.  Clerk  fy  Courtier  (Jam.),  Quhen  ye 
your  selfis  ar  daft  and  young.  1768  Ross  Helenoix  117 
(Jam.)  Awa,  she  says,  Whaever’s  daft  to  day,  it  setsna  you. 
1787  Burns  Twa  Dogs  155  In  a  frolic  daft,  a  1774  Fergus- 
son  Poems  (1789)  II.  10  (title)  The  Daft  Days.  1816  Scott 
Antiq.  xxi,  ‘Ay,  ay— they  were  daft  days  thae — but  they 
were  a’  vanity  and  waur/  1832-53  Whistle-binkie  (Sc.  Songs) 
Ser.  iii.  81  At  Yule,  when  the  daft-days  are  fairly  set  in, 
A  ploy  without  him  wadna  be  worth  a  pin. 

+  5.  =Deft,  skilful.  Obs. 

?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  134  (MS.  1592)  For 
semlye  he  was  and  wounder  dafte  [MS.  Harl.  (1607)  2124 
wondrous  defte]. 

Hence  +  Daffcelisk,  dafftele53c  [ON.  - leikr  suffix 
of  action  or  condition],  gentleness,  meekness. 
Da'ftie  ( colloq. ),  a  daft  person.  Da  ftish  a .,  some¬ 
what  daft.  Daftlike  a .,  having  an  appearance  of 
folly  or  craziness.  Daftly  adv.,  +  a.  mildly, 
meekly  (obs.)  ;  b.  foolishly.  Daftness,  foolish¬ 
ness,  madness. 

c  1200  Ormin  2188  Forr  kaggerrle^c  shall  don  }>att  3I10 
Shall  dafftele33c  forrvverrpenn.  1872  C.  Gibbon  For  the 
King  i,  The  daftie  still  maintained  his  position.  1825 
Jamieson,  DaftisJi,  in  some  degree  deranged.  1855  Robin¬ 
son  Whitby  Gloss.,  A  daftish  dizzy  sort  of  a  body.  1725 
Ramsay  Gent.  Sheph.  iv.  i,  'Tis  sae  daftlike.  1816  Scott 
Antiq .  iv,  Never  think  y^»ti  . .  that  his  honour  . .  would  hae 
done  sic  a  daft-like  thing.  61200  Ormin  1215  And  ha3herr- 
like  ledesst  te  And  dafftelike  and  fa^re.  1724  Ramsay 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  34  We  daftly  thought  to  row  in 
rowth.  1553  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech .  151  The  word  of  the 
crosse  semis  to  be  daftnes  and  folie  to  thame  that  perischis. 


Daft,  pa.  t.  of  Daff  v2 

Dag  (dseg),  sbl  In  4-5  dagge.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  :  the  same  senses  are  partly  expressed  by 
Tag.] 

+  1.  A  pendant  pointed  portion  of  anything  ;  one 
of  the  pointed  or  laciniated  divisions  made  by 
deeply  slashing  or  cutting  the  lower  margin  of  a 
cloak,  gown,  or  other  garment,  as  was  done  for 
ornament  in  the  15th  c.  Obs. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redcles  193  Dryue  out  \>e  dagges  and 
all  j?e  duche  cotis.  61440  Promp.  Parv.  iii  Dagge  of 
clothe,  fractillus.  1617  Minsheu  Ductor,  Dagge  or  ragge 
of  cloth. 

f  2.  A  tag  or  aglet  of  a  lace,  shoe-latchet,  or  the 
like;  =  Aglet  1,  2.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7262  Grey  clothis.  .fretted  fulle  of  tatar- 
wagges  [=dags,  sense  1]  And  high  shoos  knopped  with 
dagges.  1616  Bullokar,  Dagges,  latchets  cut  out  of  leather. 

3.  One  of  the  locks  of  wool  clotted  with  dirt 
about  the  hinder  parts  of  a  sheep ;  a  ‘  clag  ’ ;  = 
Dagging,  Dag-lock. 

[The  relationship  of  this  to  the  prec.  senses,  and  to  Dag 
v.1,  is  not  clear.] 

1731  Bailey,  Dagges.  .the  Skirts  of  a  Fleece  cut  off.  1887 
Kentish  Gloss.,  Dag,  a  lock  of  wool  that  hangs  at  the  tail 
of  a  sheep  and  draggles  in  the  dirt.  Dag-wool,  refuse  wool; 
cut  off  in  trimming  the  sheep. 

+  Dag,  sb ,2  Obs.  [Derivation  unknown. 

Referred  by  some  to  F.  dague  a  dagger ;  but  no  trace  has 
been  found  of  any  connexion  between  the  two  words.] 

1.  A  kind  of  heavy  pistol  or  hand-gun  formerly 
in  use. 

1561  Dium.  Occurrents  (Bannatyne  Club)  66  Thay .  .schot 
furth  at  the  said  servandis  ane  dag.  1587  Harrison  Eng¬ 
land  11.  xvi.  (1877)  *•  283  To  ride  with  a  case  of  dags  at  his 
sadle  bow.  1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  (1631)  252  Because 
the  dagge  being  overcharged  brake,  .he  draweth  his  dagger 
to  stabbe  him.  1602  Warner  Albion's  Eng.  ix.  xliv.  (1612) 
21 1  By  wars,  wiles,  witchcrafts,  daggers,  dags.  1642  Laud 
Wks.  (1853)  III.  461,  I  heard  a  great  crack,  as  loud  as  the 
report  of  a  small  dag.  1725  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Dag,  a  Gun. 
1849  Grant  Kirkaddy  of  G.  xxiv.  283  The  captain  rushed 
upon  Lennox  and  shot  him  through  the  back  with  a  dag. 
1881  Greener  Gun  61  A  chiselled  Italian  dagg  manu¬ 
factured  by  one  of  the  Comminazzo  family  about  1650. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a  1568  Def  Crissell  Sande/andis  53  in  Sempill  Ballates 
(1872)  234  Snapwark,  adew,  fra  dagmen  dow  nocht  stand. 
1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1409/2  The  dag  was 
bought,  .of  one  Adrian  Mulan  a  dag-maker  dwelling  in  east 
Smithfield.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  (i860)  33  A  Dag 
case  may  be  as  good  now  and  then  as  a  case  of  Dags.  1721 
Wodrow  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1829)  II.  11.  ix.  250  Alexander 
Logan,  Dagmaker  in  Leith  Wynd. 

[The  sense  ‘dagger’  given  by  Johnson  (without  quotation), 
and  repeated  in  later  dictionaries  (in  Century  Diet,  with 
erroneous  quotation),  appears  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  due  to 
misapprehension  of  the  frequent  i6-i7th  c.  collocation  ‘  dag 
and  dagger'  in  descriptions  of  personal  accoutrement.  Sense 
3  in  Century  Diet.  ‘a  stab  or  thrust  with  a  dagger’,  is  a 
blunder  due  to  misreading  of  Minsheu.] 

Dag  (dseg),  sb. 3  [a.  F.  dague  dagger,  also  the 

first  horn  of  a  young  stag,  and  in  some  technical 
senses.  Sense  2  is  not  found  in  French.] 

1.  The  simple  straight  pointed  horn  of  a  young 
stag. 

1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  517/2  These  processes  acquire 
in  the  second  year  the  form  of.  .dags.  1861  Hulme  tr. 
Moquin-Tandon  11.  iii.  181  At  first  the  new  horns  [of  the 
stag]  are  simple  protuberances,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  *  dags  ’. 

2.  A  pointed  piece  of  metal,  etc. ;  a  pin  or  bolt. 

1727  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Bridge,  You  must  so  joint 
the  Timber,  as  . .  to  resemble  an  Arch  of  Stone  . .  the  Joints 
ought  to  be . .  strongly  shut  together  with  Cramps  and  Dags 
of  Iron.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Bract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  598 
The  upper  pair  [of  rollers]  being  stuck  with  coggs  and  dags. 

3.  dial .  (See  quots.) 

a.  1863  Barnes  Dorset  Dialect ,  Dag,  a  small  projecting 
stump  of  a  branch. 

b.  1880  W.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Dag,  a  mining  tool ;  an  axe. 

Dag  (d?eg),  sbA  dial.  [app.  of  Norse  origin  : 
cf.  ON.  dogg,  gen.  daggar,  pi.  daggir,  dew,  Swed. 
dagg  (Norw.  dogg ,  Da.  dug)  =  Goth.  *daggwa-, 
OTeut.  *dauwo-9  OLG.  dauw,  OE.  deaw ,  dew.] 

1.  Dew. 

1674-91  Ray  S.  E.  C.  Words  95  Dag,  Dew  upon  the 
Grass.  1876  S.  Warwicksh.  Gloss.,  Dag,  dew.  ‘There’s 
been  a  nice  flop  of  dag.’ 

2.  a.  A  thin  or  gentle  rain.  b.  A  wet  fog,  a 
mist.  c.  A  heavy  shower  (Ayrshire). 

1808  in  Jamieson.  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Words,  Dag, 
a  drizzling  rain. 

Dag,  v.1  [Connected  with  Dag  sbA  The  senses 
have  no  connexion  with  each  other.] 

1 1.  Hans.  To  cut  the  edge  of  (a  garment)  into 
long  pointed  jags ;  to  slash,  Vandyke.  Obs. 

6*1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P344  Costlewe  furring  in  here 
gownes..so  moche  daggyng  of  scheris.  Ibid.  p  347  Such e 
pounsed  and  daggid  clothing.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  xxm. 
143  Let  dagge  bus  clones,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  112  Dag* 
gy n,fractillo.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxvi.  233  Short 
clothes  and  streyte  wastyd  dagged  andkyt.  1523  Skelton 
Garl.  Laurel  630  Raggid  and  daggid  &  cunnyngly  cut. 

2.  To  clog  with  dirt,  bemire,  daggle,  bedraggle. 
Obs.  exc.  dial.  (Cf.  Dag  sb. 1  3.) 

1484  Caxton  AEsop  iii.  xvii,  A1  to-fowled  and  dagged. 
a  1529  Skelton  El.  Rummyng  123  Wyth  theyr  heles 
dagged,  Theyr  kyrtelles  all  to-iagged.  1530  Palsgr.  445/2 
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Indede,  damoysell,  you  be  dagged  ..vous  estes  crotUe.  1611 
Cotgr.  s.  v.  Archediacre ,  Crotte  en  Archediacre,  dagd  vp 
to  the  hard  heeles  (for  so  were  the  Archdeacons  in  old  time 
euer  woont  to  be,  by  reason  of  their  frequent.  .Visitations'!. 
a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  136  Vexing  the  baths  with  his 
dagg’d  rout.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dag  . .  (2)  To  trail  or 
dirty  in  the  mire,  to  bedaub,  to  daggle.  1879  Miss  Jackson 
Shropsh .  Word-bk .,  Dag.  .to  trail  in  the  wet  or  dirt, 
b.  intr.  To  daggle  or  trail  in  the  dirt  or  wet. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dagv.  i.  1880  W.  Cornwall  Gloss. 
s.  v.  Dagging,  ‘  That  tree  is  dagging  with  fruit.’  ‘  Her  dress 
is  dagging  in  the  mud.* 

3.  Farming.  To  cut  off  the  ‘  dags  ’  or  locks  of 
dirty  wool  from  (sheep).  (Cf.  Dag  si/.'1  3.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey',  To  Dag  sheep,  to  cutoff  the 
Skirts  of  the  Fleece.  1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Dag,  to  remove 
the  dags  or  clots  of  wool,  dirt,  etc.  from  between  the  hind 
legs  of  sheep. 

+  Dag,  ».2  06s.  [Related  to  F.  dague  dagger 
(13th  c.  in  Littre) :  cf.  also  16th  c.  F.  daguer  to 
strike  with  a  dague  or  dagger  ;  but  the  latter  is  not 
the  source  of  the  Eng.  verb.  See  also  Dagger.] 
trans.  To  pierce  or  stab,  with  or  as  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2102  Dartes  the  Duche-mene  daltene 
a3aynes,  Withderfe  dynttez  ofdede,daggesthurghe  scheldez. 
Ibid,  3750  Derfe  dynttys  they  dalte  with  daggande  sperys. 
1639  Horn  &  Rob.  Gate  Lang.  Uni.  lxiv.  §  668  Remorse. . 
pierceth  and  daggeth  guilty  persons  with  the  anguish  of 
a  galled  conscience.  1794  A.  Gallatin  in  J.  A.  Stevens 
Life  iv.  (1884)  95  One  Ross  of  Lancaster,  .half  drew  a  dag¬ 
ger  he  wore  . .  and  swore  any  man  who  uttered  such  senti¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  dagged. 

t  Dag,  w.3  Obs.  [f.  Dag  jA2]  trans.  and  intr. 
To  shoot  with  a  dag  or  hand-gun. 

<11572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  87  Thei  schote 
spearis  and  dagged  arrowis,  whare  the  cumpanyes  war 
thikest.  c  1580  j.  Hookf.r  Life  Sir  P.  Carew,  They  soe 
dagged  at  these  loopes,  that  sundrye  of  theyme  within  were 
slayne. 

Dag  (dseg),  vA  dial.  [app.  of  Norse  origin: 
cf.  Dag  sbA  and  ON.  dbggva,  Swed.  dagga  to  be¬ 
dew.  See  also  Deg.] 

1.  trans.  To  sprinkle,  to  wet  with  sprinkling. 

1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dag,  to  sprinkle  with  water. 

1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Dag,  to  sprinkle.  ‘Hag  cawsey 
afoor  thoo  sweeps  it  1’  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word- 

bk.,  Dag,  to  sprinkle  clothes  with  water  preparatory  to 
mangling  or  ironing. 

2.  intr.  To  drizzle. 

1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Words,  Dag,  to  drizzle. 

Dagar,  -ard,  -are,  obs.  forms  of  Dagger. 

II  Dagesh,  daghesh  (da-gej),  sb.  Heb.  Gram. 
[med.Heb.  inn  daghesh,  f.  Syriac  *^1  cPghash  to 
prick.]  A  point  or  dot  placed  within  a  Hebrew 
letter,  denoting  either  that  it  is  doubled  ( dagesh 
forte),  or  that  it  is  not  aspirated  ( dagesh  lend). 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did.  Bj,  i>..very  often.. is  sounded 
like  the  Hebrew  2  when  it  is  in  the  middest  of  a  word 
without  daggesh.  1749  B.  Martin  Diet.  Introd.  Eng. 
Tongue  9  If  any  of  the  aspirated  letters  has  the  point 
(call’d  Dagesh)  in  them,  they  are  then  pronounced  without 
the  H.  1834  A.  Willis  Hebr.  Gram.  5  A  point  is  some¬ 
times  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  consonant  affecting  the 
pronunciation,  and  called  Dagesh  or  Mappik. 

Hence  Dagesh  v .  trans. ,  to  mark  with  a  dagesh. 
Also  Da’gessate  v.,  Dagessate,  -ated  pa.  p pie. 

1751  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  XIV.  156  In  some  Verbs  . .  the 
middle  Radical  is  dageshed.  1871  Bolton  tr.  Delitzsch's 
Psalms  II.  259  note ,  The  dageshing  of  the  opening  mute  of 
the  following  word. 

Da'ggar.  dial.  1  An  old  term  for  a  dog-fish  ’ 
(Smyth,  Sailor’s  Word-bk.  1867). 
a  1728  Kennett  cited  by  Halliwell. 
t  Dagged,  ppl.  a. L  Obs.  [f.  Dag  z>.i] 

1.  Of  a  garment :  Having  the  margin  cut  into 
long  pointed  projections  ;  jagged,  slashed. 

c  1386  [see  Dag  v.1  i].  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  200  Undir  hire  daygyd  hood  of  green.  1523  [see  Dag 
7'.1  1].  [1884  Pall  Mall  G.  ’  li.xira  ’  24  July  28/2  The 

costume  is  all  dagged  and  slashed  into  the  shape  of  leaves 
and  flowers.] 

2.  Clogged  with  dirt,  daggled. 

1484,  a  1529,  1661  [see  Dag  v. :  2]. 

Dagged,  ppl.  a.'1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Dag  z/A] 
Wet  with  dew,  drizzling  rain,  or  a  sprinkling  of 
anything,  b.  slang.  Drunk. 

a  1605  Montgomerie  Sonn.  lxviii.  11  My  Bee’s  aloft,  and 
daggit  full  of  skill :  It  getts  com  drink,  sen  Grissall  toke 
the  bed.  1745  Franklin  Drinker  s  Diet.  Wks.  1887  II.  23 
He’s  dagg’d.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Dagged,  tipsy.  North. 

Dagger  (dse’gs-i),  sb.  Forms:  4-  dagger; 
also  4-5  daggere,  Sc.  dagare,  5  daggare,  5-6 
dager,  dagar,  daggar,  6  dagard.  [Related  to 
F.  dague  (Sp.,  It.  daga)  dagger,  and  to  Dag  vA 
No  such  form  is  known  in  Old  French.  Med.L.  shows 
daggarius,  -avium,  - erius ,  -ardum  (see  Du  Cange),  app. 
from  English,  so  that  the  form  dagger  appears  to  be  really 
of  English  formation  (?f.  Dag  v.-,  of  which  however  only 
later  instances  are  known).  If  the  form  daggard  could.be 
assumed  as  the  original,  the  word  might  be  an  augmentative 
in  -ard  of  F.  dague  ;  but,  though  extracto  cultelto  daggar  do 
occurs  in  Walsingham,  15th  c.  (Du  Cange),  the  forms  dag- 
garium  and  dagger  are  of  earlier  appearance  and  better 
supported.] 

1.  A  short  stout  edged  and  pointed  weapon,  like 
a  small  sword,  used  for  thrusting  and  stabbing. 

[a  x375  Fragm.  Vetusta  xxiv.  in  Sc.  Acts  (1844)  I.  388 
Habeat  equum,  hauberkion,  capilium  de  ferro,  ensem,  et 


cultellum  qui  dicitur  dagare.  Ibid .  Habeat  archum  et 
sagittas,  et  daggarium  et  cultellum.]  c  1386  Chaucer  Frol. 
1 13  He  baar . .  on  that  oother  syde  a  gay  daggere  [rime  spere]. 
—  Pard.  T.  502  And  with  thy  daggere  [$0  4  MSS.,  3  dagger] 
looke  thou  do  the  same.  1440  Promp.  Parv.  111  Daggare, 
to  steke  wythe  men ,pugio.  1463  Fasten  Lett .  No.  466  II. 
126  The  same  dager  he  slewe  hym  with.  1535  Bury  Wills 
(1850)  127  W*  my  dagard.  1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  in.  ii.  157, 
I  feare  I  wrong  the  Honourable  men,  Whose  Daggers  haue 
stabb'd  Caesar.  1605  —  Macb.  1.  Hi.  33  Is  this  a  Dagger 
which  I  see  before  me?  1719  Young  Busiris  iv.  i,  Loose 
thy  hold,  Or  I  will  plant  my  dagger  in  thy  breast.  1866 
Kingsley  Hereward  iii.  88  ‘You  have  a  dagger  in  your 
hand !’  said  he. 

+  b.  Ale  dagger ,  alehouse  dagger :  see  Ale,  B.  II. 
Dagger  of  lath :  the  weapon  worn  by  the  'Vice’ 
in  the  old  'Moralities’.  Obs. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  (Shaks.  Soc.)  40  All  you  that  will 
not . .  weare  ale-house  daggers  at  your  backes.  1596  Shaks. 
1  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  151  A  Kings  Sonne?  If  I  do  not  beate 
thee  out  of  thy  Kingdome  with  a  dagger  of  Lath.  .lie  neuer 
weare  haire  on  my  face  more.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  iv.  ii.  136 
Like  to  the  old  vice  . .  Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  rage 
and  his  wrath,  Cries  ah  ha,  to  the  diuell. 

2.  Phr.  Daggers1  dr  awing  (fig.) :  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  open  hostilities.  At  (or  to)  daggers’ 
drawing ,  now  at  daggers  drawn :  on  (or  to)  the 
point  of  fighting  or  quarrelling ;  in  a  state  of  open 
hostility.  Also  (rarely)  at  daggers’  points. 

#  A  t  daggers  draw ji  is  found  in  1668,  but  becomes  usual  only 
in  19th  c. 

1553  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  12  a,  They  . .  among  them- 
selues  are  wont  to  bee  at  daggers  drawing.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  267  That  countrie  was  at  defiaunce  and 
daggers  drawing  with  the  lande  of  Graecia.  1652  J.  Wads¬ 
worth  tr.  Sandoval s  Civ.  Wars  Sp.  19  The  Grandees  of 
the  Court  were  com  almost  to  daggers  drawing.  1668  R. 
L’Estrange  Vis.  Quev.  (1708)  214  Upon  this  Point,  were 
they  at  Daggers-drawn  with  the  Emperor,  a  1735  Swift 
Drapier's  Lett,  vii,  A  quarrel  in  a  tavern,  where  all  were  at 
daggers-drawing.  1801  Mar.  Edgeworth  Castle  Rackrent, 
Three  ladies,  .talked  of  for  his  second  wife,  all  at  daggers 
drawn  with  each  other.  1837  Lady  L.  Stuart  in  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu' s  Lett.  (1893)  1. 104  Both  these  ladies  inherited  such 
.  .imperial  spirit,  as  to.  .insure  daggers  drawing  as  soon  as  it 
should  find,  .opportunity  to  display  itself.  1847  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xviii.  36  You  will  be  at  daggers- 
drawing  . .  with  every  order  . .  of  persons  in  the  town.  1855 
Dickens  Dorrit  (Househ.  ed.)  395/1  Five  minutes  hence  we 
may  be  at  daggers’  points.  1870  R.  B.  Brough  Marston 
Lynch  xxiv.  257  Was  Marston  still  at  daggers  drawn  with 
his  rich  uncle  ? 

3.  fig.  Something  that  wounds  or  afflicts  grievously. 

Shaks.  Merch.  V.  in.  i.  115  Thou  stick’st  a  dagger 
in  me,  I  shall  neuer  see  my  gold  againe.  1605  —  Macb.  11. 

iii.  45  Where  we  are  there’s  Daggers  in  mens  Smiles.  1704 
Steele  Lying  Lover  11,  This  was  to  me  Daggers.  1800 
Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fain.  III.  240  Every  word  he 
spoke  was  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 

b.  To  speak  or  look  daggers :  to  speak  so  as  to 
wound,  to  speak  or  look  fiercely,  savagely,  or 
angrily. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  III.  ii.  414,  I  will  speake  Daggers  to 
her,  but  vse  none.  1622  Mass.  &  Dekker  Virg.  Mart.  iv.  i, 
And  do  thine  eyes  shoot  daggers  at  that  man  That  brings 
thee  health?  1833  Marryat  P.  Sintple  Iii,  Lord  Privilege 
..looked  daggers  at  me.  1839  H.  Ainsworth  Jack  Shop. 

iv,  A  glance . .  which  was  meant  to  speak  daggers. 

+  4 .  jig.  {contempt.)  A  bravo,  braggadocio.  Obs. 
1597  1st  Pt.  Retur/i  fr.  Parnass.  1.  i.  289  Soothe  upp  this 
.  Engrosser  of  cringers.  .this  great  hilted  dagger  !  Ibid.  iv. 
i.  1236  This  bracchidochio  . .  this  meere  rapier  and  dagger. 

+  5.  A  bayonet.  (See  Bayonet  1,  2.)  Obs. 

1688  Capt.  J.  S.  Art  of  War  27  Draw  your  Daggers. 
Fix  them  in  your  Musquet. 

6.  a.  The  upright  piece  of  wood  nailed  to  the 
bars  in  the  middle  of  a  rail  or  gate.  b.  Naut. 
(See  quot.) 

1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  15  A  dagger,  which  goeth 
straight  downe  the  middle  of  the  spelles,  and  is  nayled  to 
each  spell,  c  1850  R udim.  Navig.  (Weale)  1 1 3  Dagger,  a 
piece  of  timber  that  faces  on  to  the  poppets  of  the  bilge- ways, 
and  crosses  them  diagonally,  to  keep  them  together.  The 
plank  that  secures  the  heads  of  the  poppets  is  called  the 
dagger  plank.  The  word  ‘  dagger’  seems  to  apply  to  any¬ 
thing  that  stands  diagonally  or  aslant. 

•(*7.  The  hom  of  a  young  stag;  =  Dag.tA3i.  Obs. 
1616  Surfl.  &  Markii.  Country  Farme  684  The  second 
yeare  they  haue  their  first  homes,  which  are  called  daggers. 

8.  Printing.  A  mark  resembling  a  dagger  (+), 
used  for  marginal  references,  etc. :  also  called 
obelisk.  Double  dagger  :  a  mark  having  each  end 
like  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  (J),  similarly  used. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dagger. .  a . .  Mark  in  Printing 
.  .(t).  1770  Hist.  Printing  259  The  Obelisk,  or  long  Cross, 
erroneously  called  the  single  Dagger.  .The  Double  Dagger. 
1862  Ansted  Channel  I si.  11.  viii.  (ed.  2)  166  Those  that  are 
certainly  not  indigenous  being  indicated  by  a  little  dagger 
(f)  placed  before  the  name. 

9.  A  collector’s  name  of  moths  of  the  genus 
Acronycta  having  a  black  dagger-like  or  i/'-like 
mark  near  the  anal  angle  of  the  fore  wings. 

1832  J.  Rennie  Conspectus  Butterf  4  Moths  79  The  Dark 
Dagger  appears  in  June.  1862  E.  Newman  Brit.  Moths 
249,  I  do  not  know  why  this  insect  [Acronycta  tridens ]  is 
called  the  ‘  Dark  Dagger  ’  :  it  is  no  darker  than  the  ‘  Gray 
Dagger  ’  [A .  Psi ]. 

10.  pi.  Applied  locally  to  various  plants  with 
long  sword-like  leaves,  as  Sword-grass  {Poa  aqua- 
tica ),  Water-flag  ( Iris  Pseudacorus),  etc. 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Daggers,  sword-grass.  Somerset. 
1882  Devonsh.  Plant-n,  (E.  D.  S.),  Daggers,  Iris  Pseuda¬ 


corus,  and  I.fcetidissinia.  The  name  evidently  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sword-like  flags  or  leaves. 

til.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Hol- 
born  <ri6oo  (Nares)  ;  hence  allrib.  as  in  dagger- 
ale,  -frumety,  -pie.  Obs. 

1576  Gascoigne  Diet  Droonkardes  (N .),  But  we  must  have 
March  beere,  dooble  dooble  beere,  dagger-ale,  Rhenish. 
1602  Dekker  Satiromastix  in  Hawkins  Orig.  Eng.  Drama 
III.  115  (N.)  Good  den,  good  coosen  ..  When  shall  we  eat 
another  Dagger-pie.  1610  B.  Jonson  A  Ich.  1.  i,  My  lawyer's 
clerk,  I  lighted  on  last  night,  In  Holborn,  at  the  Dagger. 
Ibid.  v.  ii,  Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  Woolsack 
pies,  Nor  Dagger  frumety. 

12.  Comb.,  as  dagger-blade,  -hilt,  -stab,  - work ; 
dagger-like ,  -proof  adjs. ;  f  dagger- ale  (see  n); 
t dagger-cheap  a.,  very  cheap,  'dirt-cheap’; 
f  dagger-frumety  (see  ii)  ;  dagger-grass,  ?  = 
sword-grass  (see  10)  ;  dagger-knee  {Naut.),  see 
quot. ;  f  dagger-man,  a  man  who  carries  a  dagger, 
a  bravo  ;  f  dagger-money,  ‘  a  sum  of  money  for¬ 
merly  paid  to  the  justices  of  assize  on  the  northern 
circuit  to  provide  arms  against  marauders 9  (Ogilvie) ; 
f  dagger-pie  (see  n);  dagger-piece  {Natit.)  = 
sense  6  b;  dagger-plank  {Naut.),  see  quot.  under 
6  b;  dagger-plant,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Yucca , 
also  called  Ada?n’ s  needle ,  having  sharp-edged  and 
pointed  leaves ;  dagger-wood  (. Naut. )  =  sense  6  b. 

1^62  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  7  §  3  *Dagger-blades,  Handles,  Scab¬ 
bards.  1592  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  Christ’s  Tempt,  vi.  (1843) 
V.  546  We  set  our  wares  at  a  very  easy  price,  he  [the  devil] 
may  buy  us  even  *dagger-cheap,  as  we  say.  1834  Medwin 
Angler  in  Wales  I.  262  These  tracks  were  sometimes  lost  in 
high  *dagger-grass.  1676  Grew  Anat.  Plants  Lect.  iv.  ii. 
§  18  Crystals . .  figur’d  crossways  like  a  ^Dagger-Hilt,  c  1850 
Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  114  Any  straight  hanging  knees, 
not  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  beam,  are  in  general 
termed  *  dagger-knees.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iii.  16 
Mr  Starue- Lackey  the  Rapier  and  ^dagger  man.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.,  *  Dagger-piece,  or  Dagger-wood, 
a  timber  or  plank  that  faces  on  to  the  poppets  of  the  bilge- 
ways,  and  crosses  them  diagonally,  to  keep  them  together. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.,  ^Dagger  plant,  a  name  for  Yucca.  1885 
Lady  Brassey  The  Trades  220  The  road  was  bordered  by 
hedges  of  cactus  and  dagger-plants.  1892  Baring-Gould 
Roar  of  Sea  II.  xxix.  141  Miss  Travisa.  .cast  a  glance  at  her 
niece  like  a  *dagger-stab.  1890  Michael  Field  Tragic  Mary 
1.  i.  7,  I  never  saw  such  *dagger-work . .  As  that  which  pierced 
him.  Six  and  fifty  wounds  ! 

Da’gger,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  stab  with  a  dagger. 

1658  R.  Franck  North.  Mem.  (1821)  36  When  Democra- 
sians  dagger  the  crown.  1806  Naval  Chron.  XV.  453 
Rackstraw  was  daggered,  and  died  immediately.  18. . 
A.  Sutherland  Tales  of  Pilgrim,  Brigand  of  Loire ,  He 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  daggered. 

2.  Printing.  To  mark  with  a  dagger  (f). 

1875  Furnivall  in  Thynne’s  Animadv.  Introd.  37  note, 
The  dishes  chang’d  in  the  list  are  daggerd. 

Hence  Daggering  vbl.  sb.,  stabbing  with  a  dagger ; 
ppl.  a.,  stabbing,  fatal. 

1694  Westmacott  Script.  Herb,  (I6951)  214  Every  Month 
produces  sad  and  fatal  Instances  of  its  [Brandy's]  daggering 
force.  1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXV II.  55  The  screaming  and 
daggering  and  death-rattling. 

Daggered  (dae'gsid),#.  [f.  Dagger  +  -ed.] 

1.  Armed  with  a  dagger. 

£•1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xii.  137  Nowswerded,  now  dag¬ 
gered,  and  in  alle  manere  gyses.  1794  Coleridge  Relig. 
Rinsings,  The  dagger’d  Envy,  c  1830  Bf.ddoes  Poems , 
Boding  Dreams,  A  daggered  hand  beside  the  bed. 

2.  Stabbed  or  wounded  with  a  dagger. 

1604  Dekker  Hon.  Whore  Wks.  II.  38  How  many  Gallants 
have  drunke  healths  to  me,  Out  of  their  dagger’d  armes. 

3.  Printing.  Marked  with  a  dagger. 
Daggeswayne,  var.  Dagswain  Obs. 
Dagging  (dae*gig),  vbl.  sb.  Now  dial.  [f.  Dag 

vP  +  -ing  1.J  The  action  of  the  verb  Dag  ;  clog¬ 
ging  with  dirt,  esp.  of  the  wool  about  the  hinder 
parts  of  a  sheep  ;  in  pi.  {co?icr.)  =  Dag-locks. 

1547  Salesbury  Welsh  Did.,  Dibyl,  daggyng.  1587 
Mascall  Govt .  Cattle  (1627)  197  Keeping  them  from  cold 
in  Winter,  dagging  in  Summer.  1890  F.  T.  Elworthy  {in 
letter \  In  Kent  these  clots  of  dung  which  are  apt  to.  .stick 
to  the  wool  around  the  tails  of  sheep,  with  the  wool  attached, 
are  called  ‘  daggings  ’. 

Daggle  (dse'g’l),  v.  Also  6  daggyll,  6-7  dagle. 
[Frequentative  of  Dag  v.1  sense  2  :  associated  in 
its  sense-development  with  Dabble  and  Draggle 
and  perhaps  with  Dag  vf] 

1.  trans.  To  clog  with  wet  mud ;  to  wet  and  soil  a 
garment,  etc.,  by  trailingit  through  mud  or  wet  grass. 

1530  Palsgr.  594/1  You  shall  daggyll  your  clothes,  vous 
crotterez  voz  habillemens.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11. 
566  Daglit  in  weit  richt  claggitwas  hisweid.  1611  Cotgr., 
Crotter.  .to  dagle,  bedurtie.  1660  T.  Gouge  Chr.  Directions 
xv.  (1831)  85  As  a  long  coat  is  in  greater  danger  to  be  daggled 
than  a  short  one.  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Words,  Daggle  . . 
to  bemire. 

b.  In  later  use,  chiefly  said  of  the  effect  of  wet : 
To  wet  by  splashing  or  sprinkling.  See  Dag  vA 
1805  Scott  Last  Rlinst.  1.  xxix,  The  warrior’s  very  plume 
..Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray.  1862  Miss  Yonge 
Countess  Kate  viii.  (1880)  81  The  pretty  soft  feather  had 
been  daggled  in  the  wet. 

2.  To  drag  or  trail  about  (through  the  mire). 

1681  Otway  Soldier's  Fort.  v.  i.  After  you  have  been 

daggling  yourself  abroad  for  prey . .  you  come  sneaking  hither 
for  a  crust,  do  you?  1822  Scott  Nigel  viii,  I  have  been 
daggled  to  and  fro  the  whole  day. 
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3.  intr.  To  walk  in  a  slovenly  way  (through  mud 
or  mire) ;  to  drag  or  trail  about.  Cf.  Draggle. 

1705  Vanbrugh  Confed.  1.  ii,  Then,  like  a  dutiful  son,  you 
may  daggle  about  with  your  mother,  and  sell  paint.  1735 
Pope  Prol.  Sat.  225,  I  ne’er,  .like  a  puppy  daggled  through 
the  town  To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss. ,  Daggle  v.  i.,  to  trail  in  the  dirt.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.  Daggling ,  ‘  Trailing  and  daggling 
said  of  a  person  walking  in  a  shower. 

+  Daggle,  sb.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  prec.  vb.]  A  clot 
or  spot  of  wet  mud,  as  on  a  daggled  garment. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet .,  Carpas ,  daggles  of  durt,  spots 
of  durt. 

Daggled  (dae-g’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Daggle  v.  + 
-ED  K]  Having  the  skirts  clogged  or  splashed  with 
dirt  or  wet ;  bespattered,  bemired. 

1607  Barley-Breake  (1877)  21  What  . .  dagled  mayd  with 
payle.  1638  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  140  Fringe  with 
gold  your  daggl’d  tails.  1727  Swift  Poems ,  City  Shower , 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly.  1742  Mrs. 
Df.lany  Life  Corr.  (1861)  II.  193  Caught  in  a  smart 
shower  of  rain,  [we]  came  home  in  a  fine  daggled  condition. 

b.  Comb.  J*  Daggled-tail  a.  =  Haggle-tailed. 

1708  Swift  Agst.  Abol.  Christianity ,  Shocked  at  the  sight 
of  so  many  daggled-tail  parsons. 

Daggle-tail  (dse’g’lite1!),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
A  person  (esp.  a  woman)  whose  garments  are  be¬ 
mired  by  being  trailed  over  wet  ground  ;  an  untidy 
woman,  slut,  slattern.  Now  Dkaggle-tail. 

1577-87  Holinshed Chron.  III.  1098/2  Vpon  their  ioining 
with  the  queens  soldiors,  the  one  part  could  not  be  discerned 
from  the  other,  but  onelie  by  the  mire  and  durt .  .which 
stacke  vpon  their  garments  . .  wherefore  the  crie  on  the 
queenes  part .  .was ;  Downe  with  the  daggle  tailes.  1674-91 
Ray  S.  E.  C.  Words  95,  Daggle-tail.  .a  Woman  that  hath 
dabbled  her  Coats  with  Dew,  Wet  or  Dirt.  1881  Leicestersh. 
Gloss.,  Daggle-tail ,  a  slut. . 4  Doll  Daggle-teel '. 

Daggle-tailed  (dce'g’l i t^»ld) ,  a.  Obs .  exc.  dial. 
Having  the  skirts  splashed  by  being  trailed  over 
wet  ground ;  untidy,  slatternly.  (Usually  of  a 
woman.)  Now  Draggle-tailed. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  125  A  nobeler  witt 
Then  that  daggiltayld  skitt.  1824  Scott  St.  Ronan’s  xxxiii, 
To  make  love  to.  .some  daggletailed  soubrette. 

Daggling  (dse-gliq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING1.]  a.  The 
action  of  the  verb  Daggle,  q.  v.  +  b.  concr .  = 
Dagging  (obs.). 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Crottes ,  daglings. 
1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iv.  vi.  100  To  prevent  the  dangling 
down,  and  dagling  of  so  long  garments. 

Da  ggling,  ppl .  a.  [ing  -.]  That  daggles  : 
see  the  verb. 

1562  Phaer  FEneid.  vm.  Z  iij  b,  A  she  wolfe  downe  was 
layed,  and  next  her  dugs  two  goodly  twins,  Two  daggling 
sucking  boies.  1611  Cotgr.,  Crottes ,  durt,  filth,  mire  ; 
dagling  stuffe,  etc.  1705  Vanbrugh  Confed.  1.  ii.  Who  is 
this  good  woman,  Flippanta?.  .An  old  daggling  cheat,  who 
hobbles  about,  .to  bubble  the  ladies  of  their  money. 

Da’ggly,  a.  dial.  [f.  Daggle  +  -y.] 

1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Daggly ,  wet,  showery.  1887  S. 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  Daggly,  wet,  dewy.  ‘  It  was  daggly  i*  th’ 
mornin’.’ 

Daggysweyne,  var.  Dagswain,  Obs. 

Dagh(e,  obs.  form  of  Dough. 

Daghesh,  Daghyng  :  see  Dagesh,  Dawing. 

Dag-lock.  [f.  Dag  sbP  3  +  Lock.]  pi.  Locks 
of  wool  clotted  with  dirt  about  the  hinder  parts  of 
a  sheep. 

1623  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  Washingtons  (i860) 
p.  xlv,  To  12  women.. 2  daies  washing  dag-loakes.  1724 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6264/2  Frauds,  .are.  .committed,  .by  wind¬ 
ing  in  Fleeces,  Locks,  Tail-Locks,  Sheer-Locks,  Dagg- 
Locks.  1799  W.  Pitt  in  Commun.  Board  Agric.  II.  464 
A  very  small  proportion  of  breechings  or  daglocks.  1805 
Luccock Nat.  Wool 223  The  bundles  contained,  .a  quantity 
of  dag-locks,  of  wool  from  dead  sheep.  1881  Leicestersh. 
Gloss.,  Dag-locks ,  the  long  locks  of  wool  about  a  sheep 
which  dag  in  the  dirt  when  the  animal  lies  down,  etc. 

Dagman  :  see  Dag  sb.-  2. 

Dago  (dtfi-g<j).  U.  S.  [Supposed  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Diego  a  Spanish  equivalent  of  James  : 
applied  as  a  generic  proper  name  to  Spaniards.] 
A  name  originally  given  in  the  south-western  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  a  man  of  Spanish 
parentage ;  now  extended  to  include  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Italians  in  general. 

1888  American  18  July  (Farmer),  The  shrimps  ..  are 
caught  by  Dagos.  1890  N.  Y.  Nation  (25  Sept.)  LI.  237/1 
Mr.  Reed  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  this 
proposition  to  trade  with  a  lot  of  *  Dagoes  as  he  calls  them. 

II  Dagoba  (da'goba).  [ad.  Singhalese  ddgaba 
Pall  dhdtugabbho  Skr.  dhdtu-garbha  relic-recep¬ 
tacle  (Yule).  Also  adopted  as  dhagope,  daghope , 
dhagob,  dagop,  from  the  form  of  the  name  in  the 
MogadhI  dialect  of  south  Behar.] 

In  Buddhist  countries,  a  tope  or  dome-shaped 
monumental  structure  containing  relics  of  Buddha 
or  of  some  Buddhist  saint. 

1806  Salt  Caves  ofSalsette  in  Trans.  Lit.  Soc.  Bombay 
(1819)  I.  47  (Y.)  In  this  irregular  excavation  are  left  two 
dhagopes,  or  solid  masses  of  stone  bearing  the  form  of 
a  cupola.  1855  Yule  Mission  to  Ava  (1858)  35  (Y.)  The 
bluff  knob-like  dome  of  the  Ceylon  dagobas.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  28  Sept.  6/1  Mdme.  Blavatsky’s  dagoba  is  to  be 
built  of  pink  sandstone  from  Rajpootanah. 

+  Dagon  '.  Obs.  Also  dagoun.  [?  related  to 
Dag  sb. ']  A  piece  (of  cloth). 


c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  Tale  43  Or  gif  us.  .A  dagoun  of 
your  blanket,  leeve  dame,  i486  Bk.  St.  A Ibans  Bva, Take 
a  dagon  or  pece  of  Rough  blanket  vnshom. 

II  Dagon 2  (deugpn).  [a.  L.  Dagon ,  a.  Gr. 
Aaywv,  a.  Heb.  fun  dagon  ‘little  fish,  dear  little 
fish  ’,  f.  33  ai/f  fish.] 

The  national  deity  of  the  ancient  Philistines; 
represented  with  the  head,  chest,  and  arms  of  a 
man,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  b.  transf.  An  idol, 
or  object  of  idolatrous  devotion. 

1382  Wyclif  Jucig.  xvi.  23  The  princis  of  Philistiens 
camen  to  gidre  in  oon,  for  to  offre  oostis  of  greet  worship 
to  Dagon,  her  god.  a  1572  [see  Dad  v.  i].  1667  Milton 

P.  L.  1.  462  Dagon  his  Name,  Sea  Monster,  upward  Man 
And  downward  Fish.  1677  Gilpin  Damionol.  (1867)  440 
Though  the  Roman  synagogue  join  force  to  subtlety  in  the 
advancement  of  their  dagon.  1868  Stanley  Script.  Portr. 
89  The  head  was  deposited  -(probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon. 

c.  A  term  of  reproach  to  a  man. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Flyting  66  Je,  dagone,  dowbart.  [Cf. 
Dogone  in  Tua  Mariit  \Vemen  457.] 

Hence  Da  gonals  sb.  pi.  nonce-wd.  (after  baccha¬ 
nal),  rites  or  orgies  in  honour  of  Dagon. 

1614  T.  Adams  JDeviLs  Banquet  5  A  Banket  worse  then 
Jobs  childrens ;  or  the  Dagonals,  of  thePhilistins ;  (.like  the 
Bacchanals  of  the  Moenades). 

t  Da  gswain.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  dagswaynne, 
daggysweyne,  6  daggeswayne,  -swanne,  dag- 
swayne,  -swain.  [Etymology  obscure  :  the  first 
part  has  been  associated  with  Dag  sbP  (cf.  descrip¬ 
tion  in  quot.  1519)  :  cf.  also  Dagon1.]  A  coarse 
coverlet  of  rough  shaggy  material. 

?aii4oo  Morte  Arth.  3610  Dubbyde  with  dagswaynnes 
dowblede  they  seme,  c  moPromp.  Pan’.  112  Daggysweyne, 
lodix.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  167  b,  My  bedde  is  couered 
with  a  daggeswayne  :  and  a  quylte  . .  Some  dagswaynys 
haue  longe  thrummys  and  iaggz  on  bothe  sydes :  some  but 
on  one.  1547  Boorde  Introd.  Kntnvl.  v.  (1870)  139  Symple 
rayment  doth  serue  us  full  well;  Wyth  dagswaynes  and 
roudges  we  be  content.  1577  Harrison  England  11.  xii. 
(1877)  I.  240  Our  fathers  . .  and  we  . .  haue  lien  full  oft  vpon 
straw  pallets  .  .vnder  couerlets  made  of  dagswain  . .  or  hop- 
harlots  (I  vse  their  owne  termes). 

Da  g-tailed,  a.  [f.  Dag  ji.1]  Having  the 
wool  about  the  tail  clotted  with  dirt.  (Cf.  Dag 
sb. 1  3,  Dag-lock.) 

1597-8  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  v.  i.  116  To  see  the  dunged  foldes  of 
dag-tayled  sheepe. 

Dague,  var.  of  Dag  sb. 3 
Daguerreotype  (dage'wtaip),  sb.  Also  da- 
guerrotype.  [a.  F.  daguerreotype,  f.  Daguerre 
name  of  the  inventor  +  Type.] 

1.  One  of  the  earliest  photographic  processes,  first 
published  by  Daguerre  of  Paris  in  1 839,  in  which 
the  impression  was  taken  upon  a  silver  plate  sen¬ 
sitized  by  iodine,  and  then  developed  by  exposure 
to  the  vapour  of  mercury.  +b.  The  apparatus 
used  for  this  process  (obs.).  c.  A  portrait  produced 
by  this  process. 

1839  A  tkenseum  26  Jan.  69  The  newly  invented  machine, 
which  is  to  be  called  the  Daguerotype.  1839  E.  Fitzgerald 
Lett.  I.  53  Perhaps  you  are  not  civilized  enough  to  know 
what  Daguerreotype  is.  1849  Thackeray Z^/7. 14  Sept.,  Iam 
going. .  to  give  you  a  daguerreotype  of  myself.  1875  Vogel’s 
Chem.  Light  ii.  14  The  little  pictures  that  were  called 
daguerreotypes  from  their  inventor, 
t  2.  fig.  An  exact  representation  or  description. 
Obs.  (since  the  daguerreotype  itself  has  yielded  to 
improved  photographic  processes). 

1850  Whipple  Ess.  <£  Rev.  II.  351  The  masquerade  at 
Ranelagh,  and  the  scene  at  Vauxhall  . .  are  daguerreotypes 
of  manners.  1866  Doolittle  (titled.  Social  Life  of  the 
Chinese  :  a  Daguerreotype  of  Daily  Life  in  China. 

3.  att?'ib. 

1841  Carlyle  Misc.  (1872)  VI.  212  Contemporary  Daguer¬ 
reotype  delineator.  1845  A  theneeum  22  Feb.  202  Daguerreo¬ 
type  plates.  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud.  Chr.  234  From  which 
it  must  be  copied,  with  daguerreotype  exactitude,  into  every 
disciple's  mind. 

Dague  rreotype,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  photograph  by  the  daguerreotype 
process. 

1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  vii.  80  A  head,  that  daguerreo¬ 
type!  in  that  attitude,  .would  have  been  lovely.  1867-77 
G.  F.  Chambers  Astron.  vn.  vii.  707  The  sensitive  silvei 
compounds  used  in  Daguerreotyping. 

F  2.  Jig.  To  represent  or  describe  with  minute 
exactitude.  Obs. 

1839  E.  Fitzgerald  Lett.  (1889)1.  53  All  Daguerreotyped 
into  the  mind’s  eye.  1861  J.  G.  Sheppard  Fall  Rome  xiii. 
706  That  daguerreotyping  power  which  he  possesses  beyond 
any  other  writer  of  the  time. 

So  D ague Treo typer,  =  daguerreotypist.  Da- 
guerreotypic  (-ti'pik),  -typical  adjs.,  relating 
to  the  daguerreotype  process.  Dague*rreotypism 
(nonce-wd.),  minute  exactness  as  of  a  daguerreotype. 
Dagrie'rreotypy  (-taipi),  the  daguerreotype  pro¬ 
cess,  the  art  of  taking  daguerreotypes.  Dague  r- 
reotypist  (-toipist),  a  photographer  who  uses  this. 

1864  Webster,  Daguerreotyper.  1840  Thackeray  Grit. 
Rev.  Wks.  1886  XXIII.  156  Mr.  Maclise  has  a  daguerreo- 
typic  eye.  1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orr’s  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  91 
The  language  of  Daguerreotypic  art.  1840  Fraser’s  Mag. 
XXL  729  Painted  with  a  daguerreotypical  minuteness. 
1846  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  I.  11.  1.  vii.  §  30  He  professes 
nothing  but  coloured  Daguerreotypeism.  1841  Emerson 


Led.,  Times  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  251  Whilst  the  Daguerreo- 
typist,  with  camera-obscura  and  silver  plate,  begins  now  to 
traverse  the  land.  1853  Chamb.  Jml .  XX.  79  There  is 
something  new  in  daguerreotypy. 

||  Dababeeyah,  -biah  (dahabrya).  Also 
-beeah,  -bieh,  -beiah.  [Arab.  tSahabiyah 

lit.  ‘  the  golden’,  f.  dahab  gold  :  name  of  the 

gilded  state  barge  of  the  Moslem  rulers  of  Egypt.] 
A  large  sailing-boat,  used  by  travellers  on  the  Nile. 

1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  Pref.  12  The  Dahabeeyah 
hired  by  the  European  traveller,  reproduces  in  all  essential 
features  the  painted  galleys  represented  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  1890  Sayce  in  Trans.  Lane.  <y  Cheshire  Antiq.  Soc. 
VII.  4  Coming  down  the  Nile  in  a  dahabiah. 

t  Dahet,  dathet.  Obs.  Forms :  3-4  dahet, 
dapet,  (dayet),  dapeit,  dathait,  dapeheit, 
daipat,  dait,  dai.  [a.  OF.  dahet,  dehet,  usually 
dehe,  dahi,  dae,  dee,  also  dehait,  dahait ;  in  pi.  de- 
hez,  dahez,  daez,  dehaiz,  ‘  misfortune,  mischief,  evil, 
curse’,  used  only  in  imprecations. 

As  to  the  OF.  word,  see  M.  Gaston  Paris  in  Romania 
(1889)  469.  He  shows  it  to  be  distinct  from  OF.  deshait 
evil  disposition  or  condition,  sorrow,  woe,  etc.,  and  suggests 
the  meaning  ‘God’s  hate’,  in  primitive  Merovingian  French 
*deu  hat.  In  English,  the  primary  dahet  is  very  rare ;  the 
usual  dapeit ,  datheit,  dathet  are  difficult  to  account  for, 
unless  they  represent  the  OF.  phrase  da(h)et  ait,  daat  ait , 
or  in  pi.  dahez ,  daez,  daaz  ait,  just  as  in  OF.  itself  M.  Paris 
explains  dehait,  dalhait,  from  the  running  together  of  dehe 
ait.  Apparently,  the  phrase  being  thus  taken  for  the  simple 
word,  the  verb  had  to  be  added  anew,  as  in  OF.  dehait  ait ! 
ME.  dapeit  haue  !  In  Robert  of  Brunne  written  dapet  with 
dotted  p>,  printed  by  Hearne  as  dotted  .y.] 

[  =  OF.  dehet  ait ,  dehait  ait.]  a.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  dahet  have ,  dathet  have :  =  May  (he,  etc.)  have 
misfortune  !  a  mischief,  curse,  damnation  be  to . .  . 

a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  99  Dahet  habbe  that  ilke  best,  That 
fuleth  his  owe  nest.  C1290  Eng.  Leg.  I.  Beket  1884 
Dapeheit  habbe  bat  so  atstonde  so  folliche.  c  1320  Seuyn 
Sag.  (W.)  2395  Datheit  haue  thou  . .  A1  to  loude  thou  spak 
thi  Latin  !  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron .  (1810)  143  Dayet  haf 
his  lip,  &  his  nose  berby. 

b.  without  have  [so  OF.  dehait ,  dahait]  :  A  curse 
upon ! 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  Beket  2036  Dabeit  alle  bat  it  seide  ! 
c  1308  Sat.  People  Kildare  xiv.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  155 
Dabeit  3ur  curteisie,  3e  stinkeb  al  be  strete.  C1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  95  A  Breton  (dayet  his  nose)  for 
Roberd  bider  sent. 

c.  followed  by  relative  clause  [so  OF.  dalia  ait 
qui,  dahait  qni]. 

c  1300  Beket  (Percy  Soc.)  2072  Daithat  hit  so  sede.  c  1300 
Havelok  300  Dabeit  hwo  it  hire  yeue.  c  1300  Seyn  Julian 
202  Dait  pat  him  wolde  bymene.  Ibid.  134  Dai  bat  wolde 
. .  him  biseche.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  167  Dayet 
bat  berof  rouht,  his  was  alle  J?e  gilt. 

IP  The  following  is  prob.  a  mere  coincidence  :  cf.  dash  it  t 
1875  Lane.  Gloss.,  Dathit  (Furness),  inter  j.  a  mild  curse 
on  making  a  mishap. 

Dahlia  (d^'lia,  properly  dadia).  [Named  1791 
in  honour  of  Dahl ,  a  Swedish  botanist.] 

1.  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  natives  of  Mexico, 
introduced  into  Europe  in  1789,  and  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

In  the  wild  plant  the  flowers  are  ‘single*  with  a  dull 
scarlet  ray  and  yellow  disk ;  in  the  cultivated  forms  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  colour  are  very  numerous,  and  the  ‘double  *  varieties 
are  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  regularity  of  their 
flowers,  in  which  florets  of  the  ray  completely  cover  the 
disk. 

1804  Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.  XIX.  762  Of  the  genus  Dahlia 
there  are  three  species  described  by  Cavanilles.  1840  Hood 
Kilmansegg ,  Her  H oyieymoon  ix,  A  double  dahlia  delights 
the  eye.  1863  Longf.  Wayside  Inn ,  Student's  Tale  182 
Among  the  dahlias  in  the  garden  walk. 

b.  Bltce  dahlia :  fig.  something  impossible  or 
unattainable  (no  blue  variety  of  the  dahlia  having 
been  produced  by  cultivation). 

1880  Daily  News  17  Dec.  5/4  Whether  the  colonisation  of 
Gilead  be  a  blue  dahlia  or  not. 

2.  Name  for  a  particular  shade  of  red. 

1846  Art  U?iion  Jml.  Jan.  26  Their  Mazarine  blue,  their 
puce,  their  dahlia,  their  Turkey  red,  or  their  azure.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  1/3  One  of  the  many  ugly  shades 
that  are  to  be  worn  this  season  is  dahlia. 

Dahlin  (da-lin).  Chem.  [f.  Dahlia  +  -in.]  A 
name  for  Inulin  from  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia. 

1826  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  II.  326  Dalhine.  This  substance 
was  extracted  by  Layen  from  the  bulbs  of  the  Dalhia.  1882 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dahlia.  .The  roots  of  the  several  species  are 
eaten  when  cooked,  and  supply  Dahlin. 

Dai,  Daiblet :  see  Day,  Dablet. 

Daidle  (d<?‘-d’l),  sb.  Sc.  A  pinafore.  Hence 
Dai'dlie,  -ey  (diminutive). 

17..  Jacobite  AWA\j/i8ig)  I.  7  Jenny  [shall  have]  the 
sark  of  God  For — petticoat,  dishclout,  and  daidle.  1833 
Moir  Mansie  Wauch  v.  (1849)  23,  I  was  a  wee  chap  with 
a  daidley. 

Daidle  (d!*'d’l),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [app. 
Sc.  form  of  Daddle  vi]  intr.  To  move  or  act 
slowly  or  in  a  slovenly  manner  ;  to  saunter,  loiter. 
Chiefly  in pres.pple.  =  loafing,  idling,  lazy,  slovenly. 
(Cf.  Dawdle.) 

1808  in  Jamieson.  18x6  Scott  Old  Mort.  xvii,  He’s  but 
a  daidling  coward  body.  Sc.  Proverb,  A  primsie  damsel 
makes  a  daidlin’  dame. 

Daie,  obs.  form  of  Day. 

Daigh,  Sc.  form  of  Dough. 
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Daign,  obs.  form  of  Deign. 

Daiker  (de’kar),  v.  Sc.  [?a.  F.  decorer  to 
decorate,  adorn.]  trans.  To  set  in  order. 

i8zo  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  652  (Jam.  s.v.  Daiker)  Say 
Madge  Mackittrick’s  skill  has  failed  her  in  daikering  out 
a  dead  dame’s  flesh.  1880  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  Troubl.  Dan. 
I.  ii.  31  Your  room  will  be  daikert  by  the  time  it’s  wanted. 

Daiker :  see  D acker. 

Dail(e,  obs.  form  of  Dale,  Deal. 

Dai’liness.  rare.  [f.  Daily  a.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  daily  ;  daily  occurrence,  etc. 

1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  135  There  are  very  few  duties  of 
religion,  but  the  scripture  speaks  of  the  dailines  of  them. 
a  1670  Hacket  Chr.  Consolations  ii.  (1840)  19  The  dailiness 
of  sin  must  be  bewailed  with  the  dailiness  of  sorrow. 

Daill,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Dale. 

Daily  (d^'di),  a.  (sb.)  Forms:  5-8  dayly,  6 
daylie,  dailie,  (Sc.  dalie),  6-  daily.  [OF.  dseglic 
(in  the  compounds  twddxgllc,preodeegUc ,  happening 
once  in  two  or  three  days)  =  OHG.  tagalih,  dagalih, 
ON.  dagligr,  an  ancient  derivative  of  WGer.  dag, 
OE.  dseg  day  :  see  -ly  h  The  ordinary  OE.  word 
was  dwghwamlic,  in  1 2th  c.  deihwanlicli .] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  each  day ;  occurring  or 
done  every  day;  issued  or  published  every  day 
(or  every  week-day). 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  1291  For  dayly  mess,  and 
heryng  off  confessioun.  1526  Tindale  Matt.  vi.  11  Geve 
vs  this  daye  oure  dayly  breade.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe 
Ind.  (Arb.)  7  Proued.  .by  dayly  experience.  1611  Bim.E  Ex. 
v.  13  Fulfill  your  workes,  your  dayly  taskes.  1711  Hearne 
Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  133  A  Daily  paper  comes  out 
call’d  The  Spectator.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  iv. 
62  The  daily  labour  to  gain  their  daily  bread. 

b.  with  agent-nouns,  as  in  daily  waiter,  one  who 
waits  daily  (a  title  of  certain  officers  of  the  Royal 
household). 

1568  E.  Tilney  Disc.  Mariage  Cj,  A  daylie  gamester, 
a  common  blasphemer.  1642  Brass  in  Weybridge  Church 
(N.  y  Q.  1  Oct.  1892),  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Humphry 
Dethick  Esq.  who  was  one  of  his  Matfc*  Gent.  Vshers 
(dayly  Waiter).  1715  Lond.  Gas,.  No.  5300/4  Sir  William 
Oldes,  to  be  his  Majesty’s  first  Gentleman  Usher,  Daily 
Waiter  and  Black  Rod.  Mod.  A  daily  visitor  to  the  well. 

+  2.  Of  the  present  day ;  belonging  to  the  present 
time.  Obs.  rare. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  8  Why  modern  and  daily  Buildings 
are  so  exceedingly  Defective. 

B.  sb.  ( ellipt. )  A  daily  newspaper. 

1858  Times  29  Nov.  6/3  Clever  weeklies  and  less  clever 
dailies.  1881  Academy  26  Mar.  234  The  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  of  one  of  the  great  dailies. 

Daily  (cD‘-li),  adv.  Forms  :  5-7  dayly,  (6  Sc. 
dalie,  -y),  6  dailie,  6-7  daylie,  7-  daily,  [f.  Day 
+  -ly2.  The  OE.  word  was  daghwamUce.]  Every 
day,  day  by  day.  Often  in  a  looser  sense  :  Con¬ 
stantly,  always,  habitually. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  9  My  desire  muste  dayly  be  done. 
1526  Pilgr.Perf.  (W.  deW.i53i)ib,Wherin.  .dayly  &  hourly 
I  myght  loke,  as  in  a  myrour.  1635  A.  Stafford  Fern. 
Glory  (1869)  79  With  bended  knees  I  dayly  beseech  God. 
1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  265  ?  6,  I  am  informed  that  this 
Fashion  spreads  daily.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762) 
97  Drink  daily  half  a  Pint.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
75  He  continued  to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  find  it  daily  rejected.  1885  R.  Buchanan 
Annan  Water  v,  The  public  waggonette  ran  daily  between 
Dumfries  and  Annanmouth. 

Daimen,  a.  Sc.  Also  9  demmin.  [Origin 
unknown.  In  Ayrshire  pronounced  as  de'inmin. 
(Perh.  apple.:  cf.  Whitby  damn' d  out ,  dealt  out  sparingly.)] 
‘Rare,  occasional 9  (Jam.). 

1785  Burns  To  a  Mouse ,  A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave  ’S 
a  sma’  request.  1821  Edin.  Mag.  Apr.  352  (Jam.)  At 
a  demmin  time  I  see  the  Scotchman.  [Still  in  use  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  as  in  ‘a  daimen  ane  here  and  there'.] 

Daiment,  var.  Dayment,  Obs. 

II  Daimio  (daring) .  [Japanese,  f.  Chinese  dai 
great  +  mio,  myo  name.]  The  title  of  the  chief 
territorial  nobles  of  Japan,  vassals  of  the  mikado  ; 
now  abolished. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  94/1  The  nobility  or  hereditary 
governors  of  the  provinces  and  districts  are  called  Daimio , 
or  High-named,  and  Siomio ,  or  Well-named.  1875  N.  A  mer. 
Rev .  CXX.  283  The  writer,  .has  lived  in  a  daimio's  capital 
before,  during,  and  after  the  abolition  of  feudalism. 

Hence  Dai*miate,  Dai  mioate,  Dai’miote,  the 
territory  or  office  of  a  daimio. 

1870  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Aug.  4  Japanese  students,  .from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  from  the  inland  daimiotes  as  well  as 
from  the  sea-coasts.  1882  Athenaeum  10  June  730/1  The 
abolition  of  the  Daimioates  has  elevated  the  masses  of  the 
people  [of  Japan]  from  a  state  of  feudal  servitude  to  the 
condition  of  free  citizens.  1889  Ibid.  6  Apr.  436/1  Old 
Japanese  tenures  [of  land],  .no  doubt  differed  considerably 
in  the  different  daimiates. 

II  Daimon  (darim?un),  a  direct  transliteration  of 
Gr.  dcuficov  divinity,  one’s  genius  or  Demon. 

1852  Thoreau  Lett.  (1865)  73  It  is  the  same  daimon,  here 
lurking  under  a  human  eyelid.  1875  E.  C.  Stedman 
Victorian  Poets  (1876)  154  The  Laureate,  .is  his  own  daimon, 
— the  inspirer  and  controller  of  his  own  utterances. 

t  Daill,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  deyne,  dene,  6  daine, 
dayne,deane.  Syncopated  from  dedain ,  Disdain  sb. 

1.  Disdain,  dislike,  distrust. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1863  pat  ay  has  deyne  [ Dublin  MS. 
dene]  &  dispite  at  dedis  of  litill.  1591  Lyly  Sappho  v.  i. 
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207.Which  striketh  a  deepe  daine  of  that  which  wee  most 
desire. 

2.  The  suffering  or  incurring  of  disdain  ;  con¬ 
tumely,  ignominy,  reproach. 

?  a  1500  MS.  St.  John's  Coll.  Ox  on.  No.  117  fol.  123  b  (in 
Masked  Mon.  Rit.  III.  356),  Thi  beginning  of  thi  lif,  care 
and  sorwe ;  thi  fo[r]thliving,  trauail,  and  dene,  and  disese. 
15. .  Merline  in  Percy  Folio  I.  444  ‘  Nay,  certaine,’  said  the 
old  queane,  ‘yee  may  it  doe  without  deane/ 

3.  Repulsiveness  of  smell ;  e  stink,  noisome 
effluvia.  Still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  west  of 
England’  (Nares). 

(Quot.  1575  taken  in  this  sense  by  Nares  and  Halliwell 
may  belong  to  2 ;  1601  may  belong  to  Dain  adj.) 

XS75  Mirr.  Mag. ,  Cordila,  From  bowres  of  heauenly  he  we, 
to  dennes  of  dayne.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xi.  liii,  The 
breath  of  Lions  hath  a  very  strong  deane  and  stinking  smell 
with  it  [animae  leonis  virus  grave].  1825  Britton  Prov. 
Words  in  Beauties  of  Wiltsh.  (E.  D.  S.),  Dain,  infectious  | 
effluvia.  1847-  in  Halliwell  (Wilts). 

+  Daill,  a.  Obs.  or  dial.  rare.  Also  6  daine, 
dane.  [a.  OF.  *deigne,  Burg,  doigne  —  F.  digiie 
worthy  :  cf.  Chaucer’s  deyn  under  Digne  a.’] 

1.  Haughty;  reserved,  distant;  repellent.  Sc. 

c  1500  Dunbar  Tua  mariit  Wemen  132  Than  am  I  dan- 
gerus  and  dane  and  dour  of  my  will.  Ibid.  253  Thought 
I  dour  wes  and  dane,  dispitois  and  bald,  c  1540  Lyndesay 
Kitteis  Couf.  6  Bot  3it  ane  countenance  he  bure,  Degeist, 
deuote,  daine,  and  demure. 

2.  Repulsive,  esp.  in  smell ;  stinking.  Cf.  Digne  a. 

[Cf.  Dain  sb.  quot.  1601.]  1888  Berkshire  Gloss.,  Dain, 

tainted,  putrid,  bad-smelling. 

t  Dain,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  deyne,  6  dayne. 
Syncopated  form  of  dedain ,  Disdain  v. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4579  Ow)?ir  3e  gesse  at  3e  be  gods  . . 

Or  deynes  with  oure  drains  for  |?at  we  )>am  dere  hald.  1514 
Barclay  Cyt.  <$*  Uplondyshm .  (Percy  Soc.)  6  Youthe  dayneth 
counsayle,  scornynge  dyscrecyon.  a  1592  Greene^  Iphonsus 
1.  Wks.  226/1  She  shall  have  scholars  which  will  dain  to  be 
In  any  other  Muse’s  company.  Ibid.  in.  237/2  ;  iv.  240/1. 

Dain(e,  obs.  forms  of  Deign. 
t  Darnful,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  deignfull.  Syn¬ 
copated  form  of  dedainful ,  Disdainful. 

c  1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture  672  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
too  A  busy  tongue  makes  of  his  friend  oft  tymes  his  daynfull 
Foe.  1578  T.  Proctor  Gorg.  Gallery  in  Heliconia  I.  91 
Cipres  well,  with  dainful  chaung  of  fraight,  Gave  thee  to 
drinke  infected  poyson  colde.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  iv. 
lxxxix,  Yet  tempred  so  her  deignfull  lookes  alway. 

+  Daint,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  daynt,  deint. 

=  Dainty  (of  which  it  appears  to  be  merely  a 
shortened  form,  or  perh.  a  misreading  of  the  old 
spelling  daint e ,  deynte ,  etc.). 

A.  adj. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  2  To  cherish  him  with  diets 
daint.  Ibid.  11.  xii.  42  Whatever  . .  may  dayntest  fantasy 
aggrate.  1596  Ibid.  iv.  i.  5  Demeanour  daint. 

B.  sb. 

1633  Fletcher  Pise,  Eel.,  The  Prize  xxxvii,  Excesse 
or  daints  my  lowly  roof  maintain  not. 

Hence  J  Daintly  adv.,  daintily. 

1563  Sackville  Mirr.  Mag.,  Induct,  xxxviii,  As  on  the 
which  full  dayntlye  would  he  fare.  1591  Percivall  Sp. 
Diet.,  Regaladamente ,  gentelie,  curteouslie,  deintlie. 

t  Dai’nteous,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  deyn-, 
dein-,  (den-),  daynteuous,  -vous,  (-nos,  denty- 
uous) ;  /3.  4-6  deyn-,  6  dayn-,  deinteous.  [app. 
orig.  dayntivous,  f.  dayntive  Daintive  +  -ous : 
afterwards  altered  so  as  to  appear  f.  daynte, 
Dainty  +  -ous.  Cf.  Bounteous,  Plenteous.] 

=  Dainty  a. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  470  Ful  of  instrumentz  and  of 
vitaille  The  moste  deynteuous  of  all  Ytaille.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  III,  323  WiJ>  gret  plente  of  deynteous  mete 
and  drink.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  4196  Itt  was  my  derlynge 
daynteuous,  and  fulle  dere  holdene.  C1510  Barclay  Mirr. 
Gd.  Manners  (1570)  D  v,  The  soure  sauce  is  serued  before 
meat  deynteous.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  x. 

64  This  is  no  daynteouse  and  delycate  profession. 

Hence  +  Darnteously  adv.,  daintily. 

£•1380  Wyclif.S>/.  Wks.  III.  157  Somme  men  deynteuously 
norischen  hor  body.  1393  Langl.  P.Pl.  C.  ix.  324  Thenne 
was  [>is  folke  feyn  and  fedde  hunger  deynteuosliche  [ v.r . 
denteuous-,  deyntifliche].  #1556  Cranmer  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  194  Yet  will  they,  .fare  daintiously,  and  lie  softly. 
Dainteril,  var.  of  Daintrel  Obs.,  a  dainty. 
Dainteth,  -ith  (df‘-ntej>),  sb.  and  a.  Now 
only  Sc.  Forms  :  4-5  dein-,  deyn-,  dain-,  dayn- 
teth(e,  rarely  -ith.(e,  -yth,  (also  den-,  dan-, 
dayen-,  dayne-),  8-9  Sc.  daintith,  -eth.  [a. 
OF.  daintiet,  deintiet L.  dignitat-em,  f.  dignus 
worthy  :  see  Dainty  sb.']  A.  =  Dainty  sb. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  Beket  1190  Heo  bi-gan  to  serui  J>is 
holi  man  and  deintej>es  [Percy  Soc.  1. 1202  deyntes]  to  him 
brou3te.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxxv.  10  With  other,  .he 
has  litill  daynteth  to  dwell,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  463  Sho 
hade  no  deintithe  to  dele  with  no  deire  meite.  c  1450  Bk. 
Curtasye  527  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  316  Yf  any  deyntethe  in 
countre  be,  po  stuarde  schewes  hit  to  po  lorde  so  fre.  a  1774 
Fergusson  Drink  Eclogue  Poems  (1845)  52  On  bien-clad 
tables  . .  Bouden  wi’  a’  the  daintiths  o’  the  land.  1820 
Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  520  Sic  daintiths  are  rare. 

f  B.  =  Dainty  a.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Chorle  4  Byrde  lx,  A  dunghyll  Douke  as 
deyntieth  as  a  Snyte.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lviii.  374  (Add. 
MS.)  He  myght  not  take  of  the  noble  and  deynteth  metes. 
Hence  +  Dai  ntetMy  adv.,  +  Dai'ntethness. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  1.  370  (Add.  MS.)  Riche  men.. pat., 
etyn  and  drynkyn  deyntethly.  c  1440  York  Myst.  1.  78  Thi 


dale,  lord.  es  ay  daynetethly  delande.  1548  Thomas  Ital. 
Gram.,  Dilicatezza ,  daintethnesse,  or  delicacie. 

Daintifica’tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Daintify  : 
see  -FiCATiON.]  Daintified  condition. 

1780  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Apr.,  A  mighty  delicate 
gentleman . .  all  daintification  in  manner,  speech,  and  dress. 

t  Dai’ntiful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dainty  sb.  +  -ful.] 
=  Dainty  a. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  I.  28  There  is  no  lust  so  deintefull. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4274  A  dayntefull  diete.  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  xlvi.  184  (Hark  MS.)  How  that  he  made  so  gret 
festes,  and  hadde  so  deyntefulle  metis. 

Hence  +  Dai  ntifully  adv.,  daintily. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  324  (MS.  G.)  pis  folke  . .  fedde 
hunger  deyntfulliche  [v.r.  deynteuosliche,  deyntifliche). 

Daintify  (d,?‘-ntif3i),  v.  nonce-wd.  [See  -fy.] 
trans.  To  make  dainty.  Hence  Darntified  ppl.  a. 

1780  Mad.  D’Arblay  Lett.  July,  My  father  charges  me  to 
give  you  his  kindest  love,  and  not  to  daintify  his  affection 
into  respects  or  compliments.  1834  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XLI.  317  A  silken  cushion — which . .  the  daintified  animal 
did  not  hurt. 

Daintihood  (ddii'ntihud).  rare.  Daintiness. 

1780  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  May,  Shocking  her  by  too 
obvious  an  inferiority  in  daintihood  and  ton.  1890  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  Jan.  146  Her  youth,  her  daintihood. 

Daintily  (d^mtili),  adv.  [f.  Dainty  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
+ 1.  Excellently,  finely,  handsomely,  delightfully. 
?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  723  Dukkes  and  duzseperes  dayntte- 
hely  rydes.  C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xxvii.  8  Rycht  wele 
arayt  and  dayntely.  1625  Bacon  Ess.  Truth  (Arb.)  499 
A  naked . .  day-light,  that  doth  not  show  the  masques  . .  of 
the  world  halfe  so  Stately,  and  daintily,  as  Candlelights. 
1640  Howell  Dodona's  Gr.  2  There  is  no  Forrest  on  Earth 
so  daintily  watered,  with  such  great  navigable  Rivers. 

2.  In  a  dainty  manner ;  with  delicate  attention  to 
the  palate,  personal  comfort,  etc. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  3655  (Trin.)  Venisoun  . .  Deyntily  di^te 
to  his  pay.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxvi.  145  (Harl.  MS.)  The 
fleshe  is  i-fed  deyntili.  1549  Latimer  ind  Serin,  bef.  Edw. 
VI  (Arb.)  52  The  rich . .  gloton  whych  fared  well  and  deyntely 
euery  day.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  iii.  61  Baked  in  that 
Pie,  Whereof  their  Mother  dantily  hath  fed.  1647  Cowley 
Mistress,  Love's  Ingratitude  ii,  And  daintily  I  nourish’d 
Thee  With  Idle  Thoughts  and  Poetry.  17  . .  Broome 
View  Epick  Poems  (J.),  To  sleep  well  and  fare  daintily. 

3.  Delicately,  nicely,  etc. ;  elegantly,  gracefully, 
neatly,  deftly. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  viii.  §  1  He  was  not 
tenderly  &  deintily  handled.  1592  Greene  Disput.  1  You 
tread  so  daintily  on  your  typtoes.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps. 
xxiii,  So  daintily  hath  he  struck  upon  the  whole  string. 
i860  G.  H.  K.  Vac.  Tour.  117  The  daintily  tripping  roe. 
i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  vii.  443  The  envoy  performed 
his  ungracious  task  as  daintily  as  he  could. 

+  4.  Rarely,  sparingly.  Obs.  (Cf.  Dainty  a.  2.) 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  ccxxi.  242  To  be  kept  there  as 
a  prysoner,  where  he  was  so  dayntely  fed  that  he  dyed 
for  hunger.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  65  The 
Auncients  haue  one  or  two  examples  of  Tragy-comedies. . 
But.  .we  shall  find,  that  they  neuer,  or  very  daintily,  match 
Horn-pypes  and  Funeralls. 

Daintiness  (dentines),  [f.  Dainty  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dainty. 

1.  +  a.  The  quality  of  being  fine,  handsome,  de¬ 
lightful,  etc.  Obs.  in  general  sense,  b.  Of  food : 
Choiceness,  deliciousness. 

1552  Huloet,  Deyntines  of  meates  at  a  banquet,  lau- 
titia.  1577  F.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  167  In 
daintinesse  and  goodnesse  of  meat,  the  Hennes  may  com¬ 
pare  with.. the  goose  [etc.].  1627  Hakewill  Apol.JJ.), 

It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the  provision 
which  he  served  in  it,  than  for  the  massiness  of  the  dish. 

2.  Delicate  beauty,  elegance,  gracefulness ;  neat¬ 
ness,  deftness. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  1.  (1725)  106  Leucippe  was  of  a  fine 
daintiness  of  beauty.  1669  A.  Browne  Ars  Piet.  (1675) 
19  The  grossness,  slenderness,  clownishness,  and  daintyness 
of  Bodies.  1878  J.  W.  Ebsworth  Brathwait's  Strappado 
Introd.  28  There  is  poetic  grace  and  daintiness  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  charming  little  lyric.  1884  Black  Jud.  Shaks. 
xxx,  The  pretty  daintinesses  of  her  coaxing. 

3.  Niceness,  fastidiousness,  delicacy,  scrupulous¬ 
ness  (of  taste,  sensibility,  etc.). 

x579  Tomson  Calvins  Serm.  Tim.  xxi.  250/2  What  greter 
daintinesse  doe  we  make  at  blasphemies?  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  II,  v.  v.  45  Daintinesse  of  eare.  1624  Wotton  A rchit. 
1,  Of  sand,  Lyme,  and  clay,  Vitruvius  hath  discoursed 
without  any  daintiness.  1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  299/1  A  cer¬ 
tain  discrimination,  a  certain  daintiness  of  choice. 

4.  Niceness  of  appetite ;  fastidiousness  with  re¬ 
gard  to  food,  personal  comfort,  etc. ;  softness. 

1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Deyntiness z,friandise.  1598  Hakluyt 
Voy.  I.  250  (R.)  How  iustly  may  this  barbarous  and  rude 
Russe  condemne  the  daintinesse  and  nicenesse  of  our  cap- 
taines.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  v.  (1851)  232  The  People 
. .  learnt  . .  of  the  Flemish  daintiness  and  softness.  1836 
W.  Irving  Astoria  I.  78  What  especially  irritated  the 
captain  was  the  daintiness  of  some  of  his  cabin  passengers. 
They  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  ship’s  fare. 
t5.  Physical  delicacy  or  tenderness.  Obs. 

1575  Turberv.  Faulconrie  229  In  these  cures  of  diseases 
that  grow  in  the  eyes  there  must  be  great  care  used., 
bicause  of  the  dayntinesse  of  the  place. 

Daintith :  see  Dainteth. 

+  Dai/ntive,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  deyn- 
tyue.  [app.  a.  Anglo- Fr.  *daintif,  -ive,  f.  dainte\ 
cf.  OF.  bontif,  -ive,  f.  boittL']  =  Dainty  sb.  and  a. 

13. .  [see  adv.  below].  1526  Pilgr.  Per ’f.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
70  b  To  taste  of  his  deyntyue  delycates.  Ibid.  71  [He] 
fedeth  vs  with  the  deyntyues  of  his  owne  delycate  dysshe. 
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Ilence  f  Dai/ntively  adv.  (in  4  deyntijliclic }. 

13..  Cursor  M.  27904  (Cotton  Galba)  To  3ern  metes 
dayntvuely.  1393  Langl.  F.  PL  C.  ix.  324  (MS.  I)  pis  folke 
.  .fedae  hunger  deyntifliche. 

+  Darntrel.  Obs.  Also  6  deintrelle,  7  dain- 
teril,  -trill.  [Cf.  OF.  daintier  a  tit-bit,  a  delicacy. 
The  formation  is  obscure.]  A  dainty,  delicacy. 

*575  J-  Still  Gamut.  Gurton  11.  i,  But  by  thy  words,  as 
I  them  smelled,  thy  daintrels  be  not  many.  1577  tr.  Bull • 
7 tigers  Decades  (1592)  240  Neither  glut  thy  selfe  with 
present  delicates,  nor  long  after  deintrelles  hard  to  be 
come  bye.  1615  Sir  E.  Hoby  Curry-combe  i.  7  These 
dainterils  haue  layen  so  long  vpor.  his  hands,  that  I  feare 
me  they  are  scarce  sweete.  1640  Brome  Spar.  Garden  in. 
vii,  You  say  I  shall  fill  my  belly  with  this  new  Daintrill. 

Dainty  (d^'nti),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  dein-,  deyn-, 
dain-,  daynte,  -ee,  (4-5  dayn-,  deyntte),  4-6 
dein-,  deyntie,  -y(e,  4-6  Sc.  dante(e,  6  -ie,  5 
dente,  6  denty,  -ie,  4-7  daynty(e,  -ie,  6-7 
daintie,  -ye,  4-  dainty,  [a.  OF.  deintie ,  daintie, 
dainti  pleasure,  tit-bit L.  dignitatem  worthiness, 
worth,  beauty,  f.  dignus  worthy.  The  earlier  OF. 
form  was  in  -et,  whence  Dainteth.] 

1 1.  Estimation,  honour,  favour  (in  which  any¬ 
thing  is  held) ;  esteem,  regard  ;  affection,  love. 

^  1225  Ancr.  R.  412  Me  let  lesse  deinte  to  pinge  pet  me 
haueS  ofte.  c  1305  St.  Dunstan  35  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  35  For 
deynte  pat  he  hadde  of  him  :  he  let  him  sone  bringe  Bifore 
pe  prince  of  Engelond.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiii.  475  Schir 
eduard..Lufit  [him],  and  held  in  sic  dante.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI.  B.  xi.  47  Of  dowel  ne  dobet  no  deyntee  me  ne 
ou^te.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  Prol.  52  These  Poetes  .  .Were 
y  olde  time  had  in  great  deintye  With  Kinges.  1513 
Douglas  YEneis  iv.  viii.  28  Sen  ^onne.  .man,  deir  sister,  the 
Was  wount  to  cherise,  and  hald  in  gret  dantie.  * 
f  2.  Liking  or  fondness  to  do  or  see  anything ; 
delight,  pleasure,  joy.  Obs. 

c  1325  Song  of  Yesterday  5  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  133  pei 
haue  no  deynte  forto  dele  With  pinges  pat  bene  deuotly 
made.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  159  Than  all  ran  in-to 
gret  dantee  The  Erll  of  Murreff  for  till  se.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Alan  of  Law  s  T.  41  Euery  wight  hath  deyntee  to  chaffare 
With  hem.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  xiii.  66  The  reeding  in 
the  Bible  .drawith  the  reders..fro  loue  and  deinte  of  the 
world.  1508  Dunbar  Twa  maryit  wemen  413  Adew 
dolour,  adew  !  my  daynte  now  begynis.  a  1529  Skelton 
Bouge  of  Court e  337  Trowest  thou.. That  I  haue  deynte 
to  see  thee  cherysshed  thus  ? 

+  3.  Delightful  or  choice  quality;  sumptuous¬ 
ness. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  3655  (Cott.)  Venison  pou  has  him 
nommen,  Wit  dainte  dight  til  his  be-houe.  c  1300  K.  Alts. 
7070  They  haven  seolk,  gret  plente,  And  maken  clothis  of 
gret  deynte.  r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  117/1  Dente  (K.  H.  P. 
deynte),  lauticia. 

J*  4.  Daintiness  ;  fastidiousness.  Obs. 

1590  Spencer  F.  Q.  1.  ii.  27  He  feining  seemely  merth, 
And  shee  coy  lookes  :  so  dainty,  they  say,  maketh  derth. 
1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  198  Note  this:  the  King  is 
wearie  Of  daintie,  and  such  picking  grieuances. 

+5.  concr.  Anything  estimable,  choice,  fine,  pleas¬ 
ing  or  delightful  ;  hence  occas.,  a  luxury,  rarity 
(cf.  Dainty  a.  2).  Obs.  exc.  as  in  6. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  7850  pare  es  plente  of  dayntes 
and  delice,  a  1400-50  Alexander  5298  Ware  slike  a  won- 
dire  in  oure  marche  of  Messedone..It  ware  a  daynte  to 
deme.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$*  Epigr.  (1867)  51  Plenty  is 
no  dainty.  1617  Rich  Irish  Hubbub  47  It  was  a  great  dainties 
. .  euen  amongst  their  greatest  nobility,  to  see  a  cloake 
lined  thorow  with  Veluet.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840) 
II.  439  [He]  made  such  a  vent  for  Welch  cottons,  that  what' 
he  found  drugs  at  home,  he  left  dainties  beyond  the  sea. 
1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Ste-nie,  Eng.  Hist.  227  Those  who 
can  only  be  allured  by  the  dainties  of  knowledge. 

+  b.  As  a  term  of  endearment.  (Cf.  sweet.) 

1611  B.  Jonson  Catiline  11.  i,  There  is  a  fortune  comming 
Towards  you,  Daintie. 

6.  esp.  Anything  pleasing  or  delicious  to  the 
palate ;  a  choice  viand,  a  delicacy. 

c  1300  Beket  1202  Heo  servede  this  holi  man  and  of  deyntes 
him  bro^te.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  255  Tho  was  there 
many  a  deinte  fet  And  set  to-fore  hem  on  the  bord.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parz>.  11 7  Delyce,  or  deyntes,  delicie.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  291  Some  whet  their  teethe  upon 
sugred  deinties.  x6n  Bible  Ps.  cxli.  4  Let  mee  not  eate  of 
their  dainties..  1794  Southey  Wat  Tyler  hi.  ii,  Your 
larders  hung  with  dainties,  a  1839  Praed  Poems  ( 1864!  i.  305 
The  cunning  caterer  still  must  share  The  dainties  which  his 
toils  prepare. 

fig-  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  26  Suche  deinties.  .Wherof  thou 
takest  thin  herte  food.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  59 
There  be  some,  .to  whom  sin.  .is  both  food  and  dainties. 

+  7.  Phrase.  To  make  dainty  of  {anything) :  to 
set  great  store  by ;  hence,  to  be  sparing  or  chary 
of  ;  to  make  dainty  to  do  (or  of  doing ;  also  absol. ), 
to  be  chary  or  loth,  to  scruple.  Obs. 

x555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  1.  iii.  37  The  moste  noble 
Citrus,  wherof  the  Romaines  made  greate  deintie.  1579 
Tomson  Calvin’s  Serm.  Tim.  ix.  107/1  They  will  not  make 
daintie  of  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christe,  to  worke  their 
subtill  and.  mischeevous  practises.  1581  Savile  Tacitus ’ 
Hist .  1.  xlvi.  (1591) 26  Some,  .made  noe  dainty  to  beare  any 
burden.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  1.  v.  21  Which  of  you 
all  Will  now  deny  to  dance?  She  that  makes  dainty,  She 
lie  sweare  hath  cornes.  a  1617  Hieron  Whs.  II.  492  Shee 
ranne  home  and  made  no  dainties  of  it;  all  her  neighbours 
were  the  better  for  her  store,  a  1628  Preston  New  Cov. 
(1634).  410  Defer  not,  make  not  dainty  of  applying  the 
promises.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  Matt.  x.  39  Hee 
that  makes  so  dainty  of  his  life  as  that,  .he  will  not  expose 
it  to  danger.  1638  Featley  Strict .  Lyndotn.  11.  122  We 
have  all  reason  to  make  great  dainties  of  the  noble  con¬ 


fession  of.  .our  Romish  adversaries.  1649  Milton  Eihon. 
43  If.  .he  made  so  dainty  and  were  so  loath  to  bestow  Letc.]. 

4  8.  As  an  asseveration  :  ?  —By  God’s  dignity, 
or  honour.  Obs. 

1611  Tourneur  Ath.  Trag.  11.  v,  S’daintie,  I  mistooke  the 
place,  I  miss’d  thine  eare  and  hit  thy  lip. 

Dainty  (d^-nti),  a.  [from  prec.  sb.] 
f  1.  Valuable,  fine,  handsome  ;  choice,  excellent; 
pleasant,  delightful.  Obs.  or  dial,  in  general  sense. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1253  To  daly  with  derely  your 
daynte  wordez.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  168  Full  many  a 
deynte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable. .  1526  Tindale  Rev.  xviii. 
14  All  thynges  which  were  deyntie  and  had  in  pryce.  1573 
Tusser  Husb.  xxxv.  (1878.)  St  More  daintie  the  lambe, 
the  more  woorth  to  be  sold.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  389  The 
daintiest  Smells  of  Flowers,  are  out  of  those  plants,  whose 
Leaves  smell  not.  1712  Steele  .  No..  354  r  1  To 

hear  Country  Squires,  .cry,  Madam,  this  is  dainty  Weather. 
1816  Scott  OldAlort.  vi,  ‘Ay?  indeed?  a  scheme  o’ yours? 
that  must  be  a  denty  ane  !  ’  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss., 

Denty  or  Denty ish,  a  weather  term,  genial,  cheering. 

+  2.  Precious;  hence,  rare,  scarce.  Obs. 

?  a  1500  How  Plowman  l erne d  Pater-Noster  28  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  (1864)  I.  211  Malte  had  he  plentye;  And  Martyl- 
mas  befe  to  hym  was  not  deyntye.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  vi. 
xi.  671  The  blacke  [whorts]  are  very  common,  .but  the  red 
are  dayntie,  and  founde  but  in  fewe  places.  1616  Hieron 
Whs.  I.  584  If  sermons  were  dainty .  .they  would  be  more 
esteemed.  1677  Lady  Chaworth  in  12 ih  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  37  A  rare  muffe,  but  judged  to  be  some 
dainty  squirell  skin. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  palate,  choice,  delicate. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxi.  17  Who  looueth  deynte  metis. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  58  To  gete  a  glotoun  deyntee 
mete  and  drinke.  1541  Barnes  Whs.  (1573)  299/1  To  eate 
..costly  fishes,  and  that  of  the  dentiest  fashion  dressed. 
1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.i.  i.  26  Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the 
ribs.  1627  Milton  Vac.  Exerc.  14  The  daintiest  dishes 
shall  be  serv’d  up  last.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  100  v  12 
Her  house  is  elegant  and  her  table  dainty.  1892  Stevenson 
Wrecher  ii,  Fine  wines  and  dainty  dishes. 

4.  Of  delicate  or  tender  beauty  or  grace;  delicately 
pretty  ;  made  with  delicate  taste. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3060  Her  chyn.  .With  a  dympull  full 
derne,  daynte  to  se.  1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  1.  v. 
77  She  is  estemed,  as  a  deinty  derling,  beloued  of  many, 
1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  June  6  The  grassye  ground  with 
daintye  Daysies  dight.  1609  B.  Jonson  Sil.  Worn.  iv.  i, 
Let  your  gifts  be  slight  and  dainty,  rather  than  precious. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  1.  xxviii.  54  Such  a  diaphonous  pel¬ 
lucid  dainty  body  as  you  see  a  Crystall-glasse  is.  1877 
M.  M.  Grant  Sun-Maid  vii,  There  stood  waiting  for  her 
the  daintiest  of  little  broughams. 

5.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Possessing  or  displaying  deli¬ 
cate  taste,  perception,  or  sensibility;  nice,  fastidious, 
particular;  sometimes,  over-nice. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  357  Fine  fellowes,  that  bee 
verie  deintie  and  circumspect  in  speaking.  1581  Lambarde 
Eiren.  iv.  v.  (1588)  497  Sundry  other  daintie  and  nice 
differences  doth  M.  Marrow  make.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen. 
VI,  v.  iii.  38  No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 
1602  —  Ham.  v.  i.  78  The  hand  of  little  Imployment  hath 
the  daintier  sense.  1700  Congreve  Way  of  World  iii.  xv, 
I  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution — because 
when  I  make  it  I  keep  it.  1841  Lytton  Nt.  4*  Alorn.  iii.  ii, 
You  must  take  me  as  you  take  the  world,  without  being 
over-scrupulous  and  dainty.  1855  H.  Reed  Lect.  Eng. 
Lit.  iii.  101  From  being  too  dainty  in  our  choice  of  words. 

+  b.  with  of:  Particular  or  scrupulous  about 
(anything)  ;  careful,  chary,  or  sparing  of.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  251  Friendes.  .garnished  wfc 
learning,  &  not  deintie  of  their  travell.  1605  Shaks.  Macb. 

II.  iii.  150  Let  vs  not  be  daintie  of  leaue-taking,  But  shift 
away.  1642  Fuller  Holy  4*  Prof.  St.  v.  iii.  367  The  devil 
not  being  dainty  of  his  company  where  he  finds  welcome. 

■f*  c.  with  infin. :  Disinclined  or  reluctant  (Jo  do). 

1553  B.  Gilpin  in  Strype  Eccl.  Aleut.  II.  xxiii.  440  Such 
as  be  dainty  to  hear  the  poor.  1612  Sir  R.  Dudlp:y  in 
Fortesc.  Papers  7  note,  I  will  not  bee  dainty  to  make  you 
a  partie  to  my  designes. 

6.  Nice  or  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  food, 
comforts,  etc. ;  +  luxurious. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Auref.  (1546)  K j  b, 
The  heart  of  a  woman  is  deyntee.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil. 
Ti'eat.  85  As.. some  daintie  guest  knowing  there  is  so 
pleasant  fare  to  com.  1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  1 81  You 
dainty  Dames  that  are  so  nice,  that  you  will  not  endure  this 
pleasant  Element  to  blow  upon  you.  1855  Motley  Dutch 
Rep.  III.  vi.  v.  521  When  men  were  starving  they  could  not 
afford  to  be  dainty.  1892  Stevenson  Wrecker  ii,  I  was 
born  with  a  dainty  tooth  and  a  palate  for  wine. 

+  7.  Delicate  (in  health  or  constitution).  Obs. 

1562  Bulleyn  Campoundes  46  a,  Thei  maie  be  giuen  to 
drinke  to  them  that  are  weake  or  feable,  or  as  thei  call  it 
deintie.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxii.  (1887)  94  Whose 
mother  was  delicate,  daintie,  tender,  neuer  stirring. 

8.  quasi  -adv.  Daintily,  {rare.) 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  726  You  quote  Scriptures, 
tho  (to  your  prayse)  more  dainty  indeede  then  your 
fellowes.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq .  72  If  rich  men 
shall  fare  somewhat  dainty.  1873  Miss  Broughton  Na7icy 

III.  144  So  exceedingly  fair  and  dainty  wrought. 

9.  Comb.,  as  dainty -chapped,  - eared ,  -fingered , 
-mouthed,  - tongued ,  -toothed  adjs. 

1725  Bailey  Erasm.  Colloq.  (1877)  42  (D  )  You  *dainty- 
chapped  fellow,  you  ought  to  be  fed  with  hay.  1549  Lati¬ 
mer  3 rd  Serm.  oef.  Edw .  VI  ( Arb.)  90  marg..  How  tender 
and  *deynety  eared  men  of  these  days  be.  1713  Rowe 
Jane  Shore  1.  i,  This  tough  impracticable  Heart  Is  govern’d 
by  a  *dainty-finger’d  Girl.  1530  Pai.sgr.  309/2  *Deynty 
mouthed,  friant.  a  1633  Austin  Aledit.  (1635)  233  They 
are  so  *daintie-Tongued  that  their  Company  is  too  costly. 
1577  tr*  Bidlinger  Decades  (1502)  154  Let  euery  young  man 
bee.  .not  licorish  lipped,  nor  *dainty  toothed. 


t  Daillty  (d<?!*nti),  V.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  prec.  sb. 
or  adj.]  traits.  With  up:  To  pamper  or  indulge 
with  dainties. 

1622  H.  Sydenham  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  (1 637)  108  So  that 
they  would,  .nourish,  not  daintie  up  the  body.  1778  Mrs. 
Tiirale  in  Mad.  D’ Arb  lay' s Diary  Sept.  I.  68  She  dainties 
us  up  with  all  the  meekness  in  the  world. 

Dair,  Dairt,  obs.  forms  of  Dare,  Dart. 

Dairawe,  Daired :  see  Day-. 

||  Dairi  (darr i).  Also  7  dayro.  [Japanese,  f. 
Chinese  dai  great  +  ri  within.]  In  Japan,  properly 
the  palace  or  court  of  the  Mikado :  also  a  respect¬ 
ful  mode  of  speaking  of  the  mikado  or  emperor. 

Hence  Dairi-sama,  lit.  lord  of  the  dairi  or 
palace,  an  appellation  of  the  Mikado. 

1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Alandelslo’s  Trav.  E.  Itid.  184  That 
great  State  hath  always  been  govern’d  by  a  Monarch, 
whom,  in  their  Language  they  call  Day?'o.  1780  Phil. 
Trans.  LXX.  App.  7  We  were  not  allowed  to  see  the 
Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  emperor. 

Dairy  (de9*ri),  sb.  F'orms:  3  deierie,  4  dayerie, 
dayry,  5  deyery,  deyry,  6  deirie,  dary,  pi. 
deyris,  dayres,  6-7  deyrie,  dayery(e,  dery, 
dayrie,  dairie,  7  daery,  darie,  dayry,  7-  dairy. 
[ME.  deierie ,  etc.,  f.  deie,  deye ,  Dey  female  servant, 
dairy-maid  -f  - erie ,  -ERY  2,  suffix  of  Romanic  origin. 
The  dai-ry  is  thus  the  place  where  the  function  of 
the  dey  is  performed :  cf.  dey-woman ,  -house.] 

1.  A  room  or  building  in  which  milk  and  cream 
are  kept,  and  made  into  butter  and  cheese,  b. 
Sometimes  in  towns  the  name  is  assumed  by  a  shop 
in  which  milk,  cream,  etc.  are  sold. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  192/14  Hire  deierie  was  euere  of 
chese  and  botere  bar  and  swij>e  lene.  Ibid.,  For  J>nr&  nas 
in  be  deierie  nou3t  adel  of  none  }wite.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Wife’s  T.  15  Thropes,  beernys,  shipnes,  dayrys.  c  1440 
Promp .  Parv.  117  Deyrye,  vaccaria.  1577  B.  Googe 
Heresbach’s  Husb.  1.  (1586)  3  As  my  Foldes.  .or  my  Dayrie 
and  Fishpondes  wyl  yeelde.  1621  B.  Jonson  Gipsies 
Aletamorph.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  624/1  To  Roger  or  Mary  Or 
Peg  of  the  dairy.  1727-46  Thomson  Summer  262  Some 
[insects]  to  the  house.  The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry,  bend 
their  flight.  1837  Hoyvitt  Rur.  Life  vi.  i.  402  The  elegant 
dairy  for  the  supply  of  milk  and  cream,  curds  and  butter. 

2.  That  department  of  farming,  or  of  a  particular 
farm,  which  is  concerned  with  the  production  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Hence,  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  milch  cows  on  a  farm  collectively. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  597  His  lordes  scheep,  his  meet, 
and  his  dayerie,  His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stoor,  and  his 
pultrie,  Was  holly  in  this  reeves  governynge.  1673  Temple 
Trade  in  Ireland  Wks.  1773  III.  22  Grounds  were  turned 
much  in  England  from  breeding  either  to  feeding  or  dairy. 
1779  H.  Swinburne  Spain  xxxviii.  <R.),  The  large  dairy  of 
cows  established  here  by  the  present  king.  1814  Jane  West 
A.  de  Lacy  III.  238  The .. troopers .. drove  off  our  good 
cow-dairy.  1882  Somerset  Co.  Gaz.  18  Mar.,  Dairy  of  12  or 
16  cows  to  be  let.  1888  Elworthy  JV.  Somerset  Word-bk., 
Dairy,  the  milking  cows  belonging  to  any  farm  or  house. 

3.  A  dairy-farm. 

1562  Phaer  YEneid.  ix.  A  a  ij  b,  Stormy  showres  and 
winds  about  mens  deiries  houling..  1594  Norden  Spec. 
Brit.,  Essex  (Camden)  8  In  Tendring  hundred  wher  are 
manie  wickes  or  dayries.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  11.  144 
The  Goodnesse  of  the  Earth,  abounding  with  Deries  and 
Pasture.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  41  All  the  lower 
Part  of  this  County,  .is  full  of  large  feeding  Farms,  which 
we  call  Dairies;  and  the  Cheese  they  make  is  excellent. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dairy-cabin ,  - country , 
-damsel,  -pail,  - society ,  -ware,  -wench,  -wife,  -work, 
etc. ;  dairy  fed  adj. ;  dairy-farm,  a  farm  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  and 
oheese  ;  so  dairy-farmer,  -farming ;  dairy- 
grounds,  cow-pastures  ;  dairy-school,  a  technical 
school  for  teaching  dairy- work  or  dairy-farming ; 
dairy-woman,  a  woman  who  manages  a  dairy. 

1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xiii,  It  was  a  *dairy-cabin 
belonging  to  some  shepherds.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  354 
Children  in  *Dayrie  Countries  doe  waxe  more  tall,  than 
where  they  feed  more  upon  Bread,  and  Flesh.  1818  Scott 
Hrt.  Alidl.  xli,  The  yet  more  considerate  *dairy-damsel. 
Ibid,  ix,  To  employ  them  as  a  *dairy-farmer,  or  cowfeeder, 
as  they  are  called  in  Scotland.  1842  S.  Lover  Handy 
Andy  x,  I’ve  seen  them  in  England  killing  your  ^dairy-fed 
pork,  a  1618  Sylvester  Hymn  of  A  Ims  131  His  douns  with 
Sheep,  his  *daery-grounds  wth  Neat.  1818  Keats  Endym. 
1.  44  The  *dairy  pails  Bring  home  increase  of  milk.  1530 
Palsgr  212/1  ^Dayrie  place,  metcrie.  1893  Queen  25  Mar. 
278/2  They  will,  .establish  *dairy  schools  all  over  England. 
1890  Farmer  s  Gaz.  4  Jan.  5/2  The  numerous  *dairy  socie¬ 
ties  in  America.  1727  Philip  Quarll  (1816)  61  Having 
a  store  of  *dairy  ware,  he  resolved  to  make  a  place  to  keep 
it  in  :  the  kitchen,  .not  being  a  proper  place  for  cream  and 
milk.  1684  Otway  Atheist  v.  i,  The  *Dairy-Wench  or 
Chamber-maid.  1798  Bloomfield  Farmers  Boy ,  Spring 
251  Suffolk  *dairy-wives  run  mad  for  cream.  1609  Ev. 
Woman  in  Hum.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  I  shall  goe  to 
court  now,  and  attired  like  an  old  *Darie  woman.  1841 
M.  L.  Hawthorne  in  H awthorne  <%■  Wife  ( 1885)  I.  230  Bring 
us  home  a  box  of  butter,  if  your  dairy-woman  is  very  nice. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  ix.  67,  I  have  ..  ad¬ 
mired  them  in  their  *dairy-works.  1890  Farmer  s  Gaz. 

4  Jan.  5/2  As  a  specialist  in  dairy  work. 

Dai  ry,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dairy  sb .]  trans .  To 
keep  or  feed  (cows)  for  the  dairy. 

1780  A.  Young  Tour  Irel.  II.  142  The  cattle  system  is 
generally  dairying  Cows.  1805  Luccock  Nat.  Wool  245 
Those  [lands]  of  a  stiffer  quality  are  employed  in  the 
dairying  of  cows. 
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Dai  ry-house.  A  house  or  building  used  as 
a  dairy  ;  =  Dairy  sb.  1  ;  the  house  of  a  dairy-man. 

1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Deyrie  house,  meterie .  1616  Surfl. 

&  Markh.  Country  Farme  16  You  shall  haue  a  Dairie- 
house  or  small  vaulted  Roome  paued,  and  lying  slope-wise 
..to  serue  for  the  huswifes  Dairie.  1741  Richardson 
Pamela  III.  101  You’d  better  see  her  now-and-then  at  the 
"Dairy-house  or  at  School. 

Dairying  (de«-ri|iq).  [f.  Dairy  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  business  or  management  of  a  dairy ;  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese  ;  dairy-farming. 

1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv.  I?7ipr.  To  Rdr.,  To  shew  the 
way  of  Cow-keeping,  Dayrying,  or  raising  most  Cheese  and 
Butter.  1893  Quee7i2$  Mar.  478/2  They  have  the  subject  of 
dairying  and  dairy  schools  very  much  at  heart, 
b.  attrib . 

1784  Twamley  Dairying  8  In  a  considerable  Dairying 
Country.  1890  Times  22  Feb.  7/3  The  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  dairying  industry. 

Dairymaid  (deeTim^d).  A  female  servant 
employed  in  a  dairy. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  i,  Now  I  would  be  an 
empresse;  and  by  and  by  a  duchess;  then  a  great  lady., 
then  a  deyrie  maide%  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  530  r  2 
He  has  married  a  dairy-maid.  1879  J.  Wrightson  Dairy 
Hush .  in  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  246/2  When  the  butter 
falls  from  side  to  side  in  a  compact  lump  the  dairy-maid 
knows  that  her  work  approaches  completion. 

Dairyman  (desTimsen).  A  man  who  manages, 
or  is  employed  in,  a  dairy,  b.  A  man  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  milk  and  other  dairy  produce. 

1784  Twamley  Dairying  58  An  object  not  unworthy 
a  Dairy-man’s  notice.  1813  L.  Richmond  (title),  The  Dairy¬ 
man’s  daughter.  1882  Somerset  Co.  Gaz.  18  Mar.,  Wanted, 
a  steady  young  man  as  Dairyman. 

Dairy-woman :  see  Dairy  4. 

Dais  (d<?is,  d^i-is).  Forms:  3-5  deys,  3-6 
deis,  4-5  des,  4-6  dese,  dece,  deyse,  dees,  5 
deise,  deesse,  5-6  dess(e,  deas(e,  6  deasse, 
dysse,  Sc.  deiss,  deische,  8-9  Sc.  deas,  4,  8-9 
dais.  [a.  OF.  deis  (later  dois),  mod.F.  (from 
Picard  dial.)  dais  =  Yx.  des,  It.  desco L.  disc-nm 
(nom.  discus )  quoit,  disk,  dish,  in  late  L.  table. 

The  sense-development  has  been  *  table,  high  table  (in¬ 
cluding  its  platform),  the  raised  end  of  the  hall  occupied  by 
the  high  table  and  used  for  other  purposes  of  distinction, 
the  canopy  covering  this  ’ :  the  latter  being  only  in  modern 
French,  and  thence  in  Eng.  The  word  died  out  in  Eng. 
about  1600,  but  was  retained  in  Sc.  in  sense  3  ;  its  recent 
revival,  chiefly  since  1800,  in  sense  2,  is  due  to  historical  and 
antiquarian  writers ;  it  appears  in  no  Eng.  diets,  until 
Worcester  1846,  Craig  1847.  Always  a  monosyllable  in  Fr., 
and  in  Eng.  where  retained  as  a  living  word  ;  the  dissyllabic 
pronunciation  is  a  ‘  shot  ’  at  the  word  from  the  spelling.] 

1.  +  a.  A  raised  table  in  a  hall,  at  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  sat  at  feasts,  etc.;  the  high 
table.  (Often  including  the  platform  on  which  it 
was  raised  :  see  next  sense.)  Obs.  since  1600. 

a  1259  Matt.  Paris  Vitae  Abb atumS.  Alb.  in  Walsingham 
(Rolls)  I.  521  Priore  prandente  ad  magnam  mensam  quam 
‘ Deis*  vulgariter  appellamus.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  11073 
Vort  hii  come  vp  to  pe  deis.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12560  (Cott.) 
Ne  brek  J?air  brede,  ne  tast  j?air  mes,  Til  he  war  cummen  til 
J?air  des.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4564  pe  semli  segges  were 
sette  in  halle,  pe  real  rinkes  bi  reson  at  pe  hei3e  dese,  and 
alle  oper  afterward  on  pe  side  benches.  C1450  Henryson 
Mor.  Fab.  10  So  that  Good-will  bee  earner  at  the  Dease. 
C1500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  241  Syttyng  at  the  hygh 
dees  :  My  Lord  of  Ely  in  the  myddes.  1535  Stewart  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  395  Quhair  that  he  sat  into  his  stait  royall,  With 
mony  ding  lord  sittand  at  his  deische.  a  1575  Wife  lapped, 
in  Morrelles  Skin  312  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  193  The  Bride 
was  set  at  the  hye  dysse. 

b.  To  begin  the  dais  :  to  take  the  chief  seat, 
or  preside,  at  a  feast  :  see  Begin  v.1  5.  Also  to 
hold  the  dais  in  same  sense.  Obs. 

1.297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7166  He  ber  pe  croune  &  huld  pe 
deis  mid  oper  atil  also.  C1320  Sir  Beues  2123  pow  schelt 
pis  dai  be  priour  Andbe-ginne  oure  deis.  c  1430  Syr  Try  am. 
1636  Quene  Margaret  began  the  deyse,  Kyng  Ardus,  wyth 
owtyn  lees,  Be  hur  was  he  sett,  c  1440  Partonope  App. 
7210  (Roxb.)  Next  the  Quene  he  began  the  deyse. 

2.  The  raised  platform  at  one  end  of  a  hall  for 
the  high  table,  or  for  seats  of  honour,  a  throne,  or 
the  like  :  often  surmounted  by  a  canopy.  Obs.  since 
c  1600,  until  revived  c  1800  in  historical  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  current  use. 

In  earlier  times  sometimes  app.  meaning  a  bench  or  seat 
of  honour  upon  the  raised  platform :  cf.  sense  3. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  361/71  On  pe  hei^e  deis  him  sette, 
mete  and  drinke  he  him  3af.  c  1300  K.  Alls.  1039  Spoused 
scheo  is,  and  set  on  deys.  C1325  E.  p.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  38  He 
were  sette  solempnely  in  a  sete  ryche,  Abof  dukes  on  dece, 
with  dayntys  serued.  c  1386  Chaucer  Merck.  T.  467  And 
atte  fest  sittith  he  and  sche  With  othir  worthy  folk  upon 
the  deys,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  3049  He  satt  doune  opon  pe 
dese.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  11.  xlv,  Tho  I  saw  our 
ladyis  twa  and  twa  Sittand  on  deissis.  1513  Bradshaw 
St.  Werburge  1.  1625  Ouer  the  hye  desse.  .Where  the  sayd 
thre  kynges  sate  crowned  all.  1575  Laneham.  Let.  (1871) 
41  A  doouty  Dwarf  too  the  vppermost  deas  Right  peartly 
gan  prik,  and,  kneeling  on  knee.. Said  ‘hail,  syr  king’. 
1778  Pennant  Tour  in  Wales  ( 1883)  I.  13  The  great.. hall 
is.  .furnished  with  the  high  Dais,  or  elevated  upper  end, 
and  its  long  table  for  the  lord  and  his  jovial  companions. 
1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  iii,  For  about  one  quarter  of  the  length 
of  the  apartment,  the  floor  was  raised  by  a  step,  and  this 
space,  which  was  called  the  dais,  was  occupied  only  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  family.  1840  Arnold  Hist.  Rome 
II.  459  Like  the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and 


college  halls,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  Behaviour  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  386  The  grandee  took  his  place  on  the  dais. 

b.  By  extension  :  The  platform  of  a  lecture 
hall ;  the  raised  floor  on  which  the  pulpit  and 
communion  table  stand  in  some  places  of  worship. 

1888  Nature  26  Jan.  299/1  As  a  lecturer  he  was  not 
brilliant ;  he  appeared  shy  and  nervous  when  on  the  dais. 
1893  Newspr.  A  Flower  Service  was  held  in  the  church ; 
the  pulpit  and  dais  were  tastefully  decorated. 

3.  In  some  early  examples  (chiefly  northern)  it 
appears  to  have  the  sense  ‘  seat,  bench  * ;  so  in  Sc. 

a.  ‘A  long  board,  seat,  or  bench,  erected  against 
a  wall’,  a  settle ;  also,  ‘a  seat  on  the  outer  side  of 
a  country  house  or  cottage’,  b.  A  seat,  bench,  or 
pew  in  a  church.  (Jamieson.)  Chamber  of  dais : 
see  Chamber  sb.  1 1 . 

a  1330  Syr  Degay-re  765  Amidde  the  halle  flore  A  fir  was 
bet  stark  and  store  :  He  sat  adoun  upon  the  dais,  And 
warmed  him  wel  eche  wais. 

a  1774  Fergusson  Farmers  Ingle  (1845)  38  In  its  auld 
lerroch  yet  the  deas  remains,  Where  the  guidman  aft  streeks 
him  at  his  ease.  17..  Jamieson  Pop.  Ball.  (1806)  I.  211 
(Jam.)  The  priest  afore  the  altar  stood, — The  Mer-man  he 
stept  o’er  ae  deas,  And  he  has  steppit  over  three.  1818 
Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  The  old  man  was  seated  on  the 
deas,  or  turf-seat,  at  the  end  of  his  cottage.  1832-53 
Whistle-binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  hi.  73  Last  Sunday,  in  your 
faither’s  dais,  I  saw  thy  bloomin’  May-morn  face.  1872 
E.  W.  Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  107  The  chamber  of  Deese, 
the  best  room  in  the  farmhouse  of  a  certain  class. 

4.  transf.  (from  2)  A  raised  platform  or  terrace 
of  any  kind  ;  e.  g.  in  the  open  air. 

1861  N.  A.  Woods  Prince  of  Wales  in  Canada  341 
A  noble  and  lofty  flight  of  steps — those  daises  of  architecture 
which  . .  add  . .  to  the  grand  and  imposing  effect  of  lofty 
facades.  1884  C.  Rogers  Soc.  Life  Scot.  I.  ix.  378  On  the 
slopes  of  ancient  daisses  or  hill  terraces. 

5.  [after  mod.Fr. — not  an  Eng.  sense.]  The 
canopy  over  a  throne  or  chair  of  state. 

1863  Thornbury  True  as  Steel  I.  147  The  Bishop,  .occu¬ 
pied  with  bland  dignity  the  chief  throne  under  the  dais. 
1866  Village  071  Cliff  iii,  An  old  dais  of  Queen  Anne’s  time 
still  hung  over  his  doorway. 

Dais,  Sc.  pi.  of  Daw,  Doe. 

Daise,  obs.  form  of  Daze. 

Daisied  (d^’zid),  a.  Also  7  dazied.  [f.  Daisy 
+  -ed  2.]  Adorned  with  or  abounding  in  daisies. 
(Chiefly  poelic.) 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  398  Let  vs  Finde  out  the  prettiest 
Dazied  Plot  we  can.  c  1720  Gay  Dione  1.  iv,  Daisy’d  lawns. 
1883  Contemp.  Rev.  June  862  Beneath  the  daisied  turf. 

Daisle,  Daisterre,  obs.  ff.  Dazzle,  Day-star. 
Daisy  (d*»*zi).  Forms:  1  dsesesese,  -ease, 
3-4  dayes-eje,  -eghe,  4  dayesye,  -eye,  4-5 
daysye,  4-7  daysie,  daisie,  (5  pi.  dayses)*  5-6 
daysy,  6  deysy,  dasye,  dasey,  dayzie,  6-7  dasy, 
7  days-eye,  dazy,  -ie,  [pi.  dayzes,  Sc,  desie, 
deasie),  7-8  daizy,  6-  daisy.  [OE.  dseges  eage 
day’s  eye,  eye  of  day,  in  allusion  to  the  appearance 
of  the  flower,  and  to  its  closing  the  ray,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  yellow  disk,  in  the  evening,  and  open¬ 
ing  again  in  the  morning.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  Beilis  perennis ,  N.O. 
Composite,  a  familiar  and  favourite  flower  of  the 
British  Isles  and  Europe  generally,  having  small 
flat  flower-heads  with  yellow  disk  and  white  ray 
(often  tinged  with  pink),  which  close  in  the  evening ; 
it  grows  abundantly  on  grassy  hills,  in  meadows, 
by  roadsides,  etc.,  and  blossoms  nearly  all  the  year 
round  ;  many  varieties  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

ciooo  ^Elfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  135/22  Co-nsolda, 
daegeseje.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  2^2  gearwe,  and  fif- 
leafe,  dse^esege,  and  synnfulle.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
xiii.  43  Dayes-e3es  in  thio  dales.  C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W. 
Prol.  43  Of  al  the  floures  in  the  mede,  Thanne  love  I  most 
these  floures  white  and  rede,  Suche  as  men  callen  daysyes. 
Ibid.  184  Wele  by  reson  men  it  calle  may  The  dayeseye,  or 
ellis  the  eye  of  day.  c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  yew,  Depeinted  won- 
derly,  With  many  a  thousand  daisies,  rede  as  rose,  And 
white  also.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  June  6  The  grassye 
ground  with  daintye  Daysies  dight.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  ii.  904  Daisies  pied  and  Violets  blew.  1625  Bacon 
Ess.  Gardens  (Arb.)  556  For  March,  There  come  Violets.. 
The  Yellow  Daffadill ;  The  Dazie.  1710  Addison  Tatler 
No.  218  P  9  Visits  to  a  Spot  of  Daizies,  or  a  Bank  of  Violets. 
1803  Leyden  Scenes  of  Inf.  1.  291  When  evening  brings  the 
merry  folding  hours,  And  sun-eyed  daisies  close  their  winking 
flowers.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xxxv,  She  was  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy.  1861  Delamer  FI.  Gard.  81  There  are 
Quilled,  Double,  and  Proliferous  or  Hen  -  and  -  Chicken 
Daisies. 

b.  Cf.  Daisy-cutter  i. 

1847  W.  Irving  Life  <$■  Lett.  (1864)  IV.  28  My  horse,  now 
and  then  cuts  daisies  with  me  when  I  am  on  his  back. 

2.  Applied  to  other  plants  with  similar  flowers 
or  growing  in  similar  situations,  a.  simply.  In 
N.  America,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum  (see  b)  ;  in  Australia,  various 
Composite,  esp.  Vitadenia  and  Brachycome  iberidi - 

folia  ;  in  New  Zealand,  the  genus  Lagenophora. 

b.  With  qualifications,  as  African  Daisy,  A  than- 
asia  annua ;  Blue  Daisy,  (a)  the  Sea  Starwort ; 
( b )  the  genus  Globularia  ;  Bull  D.  =  Ox-eye  D. ; 
Butter  D.,  locally  applied  to  the  Buttercup,  and 
to  the  Ox-eye  Daisy;  Christmas  D.,  several 
species  of  Aster ,  esp.  A.  grandiflonts\  Dog  D.  = 


Ox-eye  D. ;  Globe  D.,  the  genus  Globularia ; 
Great  D.,  Horse  D.,  Midsummer  D.,  Moon  D. 
=  Ox-eye  D. ;  Marsh  T).  =  Sea  D. ;  Michaelmas 
D.,  various  cultivated  species  of  Aster  which 
blossom  about  Michaelmas ;  also  applied  to  the 
wild  Aster  Tripolium ;  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Leucanthemum,  a  common  plant  in 
meadows,  with  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
common  daisy  but  much  larger,  on  tall  stiff  stalks ; 
Sea  Daisy,  Thrift,  Armeria  maritima.  (See  Treas. 
Bot.,  and  Britten  &  Holland  Eng.  Plant-nl) 

a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  16  Consolida  media, 
grete  dayeseghe.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xix.  169  There  be 
two  kindes  of  Daysies,  the  great  and  the  small.  Ibid.  hi. 
xxxiii.  364  Some  call  it  blew  Camomil  or  blew  Dasies.  1794 
Martyn  Rousseau'' s  Bot.  xxvi.  396  The  Ox-eye  Daisy, 
a  plant  common  among  standing  grass  in  meadows.  1838 
Scrope  Deey'stalking  388  Even  the  highest  hills,  .are  scat¬ 
tered  over  with  the  sea  daisy  and  other  plants.  1861  Miss 
Pratt  Flower.  PI.  III.  286  (Sea-Starwort).  .Country  people 
call  it  Blue  Daisy. 

3.  A  species  of  sea-anemone  (. Actinia  bellis ). 

1859  Lewes  Sea-side  Stud.  Index. 

1 4.  As  a  term  of  admiration.  Obs. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  515  A  dere  dewchesse,  my 
daysyys  lee  !  a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  (1887) 
xxxix.  1,  Adeu,  O  desie  of  delyt. 

5.  slang,  (chiefly  U.S.).  A  first-rate  thing  or 
person  ;  also  as  adj.  First-rate,  charming. 

1757  Foote  Author  11.  Wks.  1799  I.  148  Oh  daisy  ;  that’s 
charming.  1886  Mrs.  Burnett  Little  Ld.  Fauntleroy 
xv.  (1887)  263  ‘  She’s  the  daisiest  gal  I  ever  saw  !  She’s  — 
well,  she’s  just  a  daisy,  that’s  what  she  is.’  1888  Denver 
Republican  May  (Farmer),  Beyond  compare  a  pugilistic 
daisy.  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jryil.  22  Mar.  2/3  In  a  new 
book  upon  ‘Americanisms,’  some  of  the  less  familiar  are  .. 
daisy,  for  anything  first-rate. 

6.  atlrib.  or  as  adj.  Resembling  a  daisy. 

#1605  Montgomerie  Well  of  Love  41  Hir  deasie  colour, 
rid  and  vhyte.  1611  Barksted  Hiren  (1876)  83,  I  sweare 
by  this  diuine  white  daizy-hand.  1854-6  Patmore  Afigel  in 
Ho.  1.  11.  iv,  She  Whose  daisy  eyes  had  learned  to  droop. 

7.  Comb.,  as  daisy-bud,  -flower,  -head,  -lawn, 
-root ;  daisy-dappled,  -diapered,  -dimpled,  -painted, 
-spangled  adjs. ;  daisy-like  adj. ;  daisy  anemone 
=  sense  3;  daisy-bush,  a  New  Zealand  shrub  of 
the  genus  Olearia  ;  daisy-chain,  a  chain  of  daisies 
sewed  or  fastened  together,  made  by  children  in 
play ;  daisy-leaved  a.,  having  leaves  like  those 
of  the  daisy. 

1857  Wood  Comm.  Obj.  Sea  Shore  vi.  114  A  bad-tempered 
*Daisy  Anemone  ( Actinia  bellis),  which  lived  in  a  cave  . . 
and  did  not  approve  of  intrusion.  1841  Lytton  Nt.  Morn. 

I.  ix,  I  never  walk  out  in  the  fields,  nor  make  ‘‘daisy-chains. 

1596  Fitz-Gf.ffrey  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  81  The  *daysie- 
diap’red 'oankes.  1845  H irst  Poems  54  Over  *daisy-dimpled 
meadows.  1887  Sir  W.  G.  Simpson  Art  of  Golf  91  One 
sweeps  off  *daisy  heads  with  a  walking-stick.  1796 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  577  *Daisie-leaved 
Lady  smock.  1796  T.  Townshend  Poems  20  The  *daisy- 
painted  green.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  354  Boyling  of  *Dasie- 
Roots  in  Milk.  1813  Shelley  Q.  Alab  viii.  82  The  *daisy- 
spangled  lawn. 

Dai  sy,  V.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  cover 
or  adorn  with  daisies. 

1767  G.  S.  Carey  Hills  of  Hybla  8  When  fertile  nature 
dasy’d  ev’ry  hill.  1831  E.  Taylor  Remembrance  29  The 
earth  we  tread  shall  be  daisied  o’er. 

Dai  sy-cutter,  [lit.  ‘  cutter  of  daisies  ’ :  see 

Daisy  so.  i  b.] 

1.  A  horse  that  in  trotting  lifts  its  feet  only  very 
slightly  from  the  ground. 

1791  ‘  G.  Gambado’  Atm.  Horsem.n\i.  (1809)  129,  I  luckily 
picked  up  a  Daisy-cutter,  by  his  throwing  me  down  on  the 
smoothest  part  of  the  grass.  1847  Youatt  Horse  iv.  87 
The  careless  daisy-cutter,  however  pleasant  on  the  turf, 
should.. be  avoided.  1867  Reade  Griffith  Gaunt  (1889)  5 
Daisy-cutters  were  few  in  those  days. 

2.  Cricket  and  Base-ball.  A  ball  so  bowled  or 
batted  as  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

1889  ‘  Mark  Twain  ’  Yankee  at  Crt.  K.  A rthur  (Tauchn.) 

II.  226  I’ve  seen  him  catch  a  daisy-cutter  in  his  teeth.  1891 
Farmer  Slang  Diet.,  Daisy-cutter,  a  ball  which  travels 
more  than  half  the  ‘  pitch  ’  along  the  ground  without  rising ; 
a  ‘ sneak’. 

So  Dai  sy-cutting1  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1827  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II.  461  Nimble  daisy-cutting 
nags.  1837  T.  Hook  Jack  Brag\,  None  of  your  bowling- 
green,  daisy- cutting  work  for  us.  187s  ‘Stonehenge’ 
Brit.  Sfiorts  11.  11.  i.  §  3.  502  The  . .  low  daisy-cutting  form 
which  suits  the  smooth  turf  of  our  race-courses, 

Dait,  obs.  form  of  Date. 

Dak :  see  Dawk. 

Daker.  Also  daiker,  dakir.  [a.  OF.  dacre, 
dakere,  med.L.  dacra :  see  Dicker.]  Variant  of 
Dicker,  a  set  of  ten. 

1531  Aberdeen  Burgh  Rec.  xiii.  248  The  dakir  of  hidis. 

1597  Skene  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Serplaith,  Ten  hides  makis 
ane  daiker,  and  twentie  daiker  makis  ane  last.  1753  Mait¬ 
land  Hist.  Editt.  111.  248  For  every  Daker  of  Hides  landed 
at  Leith  —8  pennies.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <5-  Prices  I.  171 
The  dicker  or  daker  was.  .a  measure  for  hides  and  gloves. 

Daker,  var.  of  Dackeu. 

Daker-hen.  dial.  [Connexion  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  with  Daiker  v.,  and  with  Flem.  daeckeren 
‘  volitare,  motari,  mobilitare,  et  coruscare’  (Kilian). 
But  no  such  name  appears  to  be  applied  to  the 
bird  in  Flanders.]  The  Corn-crake  or  Land-rail. 
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1552  Elyot  Bibl.,  Crex ,  a  certaine  birde,  whiche  semeth 
by  Aristotle  to  be  that  whiche  in  some  places  is  called 
a  Daker  hen.  1678  Ray  Willughby's  Omitk.  170  The  Rail 
or  Daker-hen.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1768)  II.  387.  1789  G. 
White  Selborne  11853)  347  A  man  brought  me  a  land-rail  or 
daker-hen.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Daker-hen ,  the  corn-crake. 

Dakoit,  etc. :  see  Dacoit,  etc. 

II  Dal  (dal).  Anglo-Ind.  Forms  :  7-9  dol(l,  9 
dhal,  dhol(l,  dal(l.  [Hindi  dal  split  pulse 
Skr.  dala ,  f.  dal  to  split.]  The  pulse  obtained 
from  some  leguminous  plants,  chiefly  from  the 
Cajan,  Cajanus  indicus ,  extensively  used  as  an 
article  of  food  in  the  East  Indies. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  101  (Y.)  At  their  coming  up 
out  of  the  Water  they  bestow  the  largess  of  Rice  or  Doll 
(an  Indian  Bean).  1727  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  I.  xiv. 
161  Doll  and  Rice  being  mingled  together  and  boyled,  make 
Kitcheree,  the  common  Food  of  the  Country.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  189  Cajanus  indicus. .  In  India  the  pulse  is  called  Dhal 
or  Dhol  or  Urhur,  and  [is]  ranked  as  third  in  value  among 
the  pulses.  1883  F.  M.  Crawford  Mr.  Isaacs  v.  87 
A  mouthful  of  dal  to  keep  his  wretched  old  body  alive. 

Dal:  see  Dale,  Deal,  Dole. 

||  Dalai,  Dalai-lama  :  see  Lama. 

Dalder,  obs.  form  of  Dollar. 

Dale  1  (d^l).  Forms  :  1-3  dsel,  1-4  dal,  3- 
dale  ;  also  3  deale,  4  dalle,  5  dall,  daile,  daylle, 
6  daill.  [OE.  dxl ,  gen.  dseles,  dat.  daele ,  pi.  dalu, 
dalo ,  neuter ;  Com.  Teut.  =  OS.  dal ,  OFris.  del , 
del l,  MDu.  and  Du.  dal ,  all  neuter,  OHG.,  MHG. 
la l,  masc.  and  n.,  Ger.  thal  11.,  LG.  dal,  ddl}  Goth. 
dal n.,  ON.  dalr  m.  (Sw.,  Da.  dal)  OTeut.  dalo-m, 
dalo-z ,  of  which  the  root-meaning  appears  to  be 
1  deep  or  low  place  * :  cf.  Goth,  dalap  down,  dalapa 
below.  As  used  in  ME.  the  native  word  appears 
to  have  been  reinforced  from  Norse,  for  it  is  in 
the  north  that  the  word  is  a  living  geographical 
name. 

As  to  the  final  e  in  Ormin’s  dale ,  see  Sachse  Unorganische 
E  irn  Orrm.  22.  The  form  deales  pi.  in  A  ncren  Riwle  is 
difficult  to  explain.] 

1.  A  valley.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  usual 
name  of  a  river- valley  between  its  enclosing  ranges 
of  hills  or  high  land.  In  geographical  names, 
e.g.  Clydesdale ,  Annandale ,  Borrowdale ,  Dovedale, 
it  extends  from  Lanarkshire  to  Derbyshire,  and  even 
farther  south,  but  as  an  appellative  it  is  more  or 
less  confined  to  the  district  from  Cumberland  to 
Yorkshire.  In  literary  English  chiefly  poetical, 
and  in  the  phrases  hill  and  dale ,  dale  and  down. 

c  893  K.  /Elfred  Oros.  1.  iii,  pses  dseles  se  dsbl  se  pset  flod 
ne  grette  ys  gyt  to-dseg  wsestmberende  on  selces  cynnes 
blaedum.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  H0711.  37  Hwile  uppen  cliues 
and  hwile  in  pe  dales,  c  1200  Ormin  9203  Nu  sket  shall  illc 
an  dale  beon  all  he3edd  upp  &  filledd.  —  ibid.  14568, 
&  coude  &  feld,  &  dale  &  dun.  c  1205  Lay.  26934  Heo  comen 
.  .in  ane  dale  deope.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  282,  I  pe  deales.  .pu 
makest  wellen  uorto  springen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22532-4 
(Cott.)  A1  pis  werld  bath  dale  and  dune. .  J>e  dais  up-rise,  pe 
fells  dun  fall,  c  1386  Chaucer  Sir  Thopas  85  By  dale  and 
eek  by  doune.  c  1440  P?‘07>ip.  Parz<.  112  Dale,  or  vale, 
vallis.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xxi.  60  They. .  rode  by 
hylles  and  dales.  1560-1  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scotl.  v.  ii.  §  10 
Galloway,  Carrick,  Niddisdaill,  Annanderdaill,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Daillis  in  the  West.  1611  Bible  Ge/i.  xiv.  17  The 
valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  Kings  dale  [1885  R.  V.  vale], 
1727-46 Thomson Su77imer\2n\  Where,  winded  intopleasing 
solitudes,  Runs  out  the  rambling  dale.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot. 
(ed.  2)  343  Linlithgowshire . .  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  1820  Wordsw.  Scenery  of  Lakes  (1822) 
6e  That  part  of  these  Dales  which  runs  up  far  into  the 
mountains.  1847  Tennyson  1 11  Mem.  Conch,  Till  over 
down  and  over  dale  All  night  the  shining  vapour  sail.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.  50/2  Around  Whitby  all  the  valleys  are 
‘ dales There  are  many  smaller  dales  into  which  the 
larger  are  divided.  ‘  Deealheead  *  is  the  upper  portion  of 
the  vale  ;  *  Deeal  end  *  being  the  lower  part. 

b.  fig. 

c  1250  Ge7i.  4*  Ex.  19  Dan  man  hem  telled  sooe  tale  . .  Of 
blisses  dune,  of  sorwes  dale,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxiii. 
3  Falland  down  agayn  til  pe  dale  of  synn.  —  Pr.  Cotisc. 
1044  Twa  worldes  . .  An  es  pis  dale,  whar  we  er  wonnand. 
a  1661  Fuller  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  exxi.  1  Viewing 
the  deep  dale  of  thy  own  unworthiness. 

+  2.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  a  hollow,  pit,  gulf. 
Cf.  Dell  i.  Obs. 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  274  Baratnun ,  dael  [ Leidoi  dal], 
a  1000  Csed/no/is  Ge7i.  421  On  5aet  deope  dael  deofol  ^efeallap. 
c  1420  Pallad.  07i  Husb.  xi.  481  Ther  thay  stonde  a  dale  Do 
make,  and  drenche  hem  therin.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  qf  A . 
1.  xxv.  78  Dyches  or  dales  or  euyll  pathes. 

3.  attrib .  and  Comb.,  as  dale  furze ;  dale-end, 
the  lower  end  of  a  dale ;  dale-head,  the  head  of 
a  dale  or  valley ;  dale-land,  ‘  the  lower  and  arable 
ground  of  a  district ’  (Jamieson);  dale-lander, 
-man, e  an  inhabitant  of  the  lower  ground’  (Jam.)  ; 
dale-backed  a.,  hollow  in  the  back  (as  a  horse). 

1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1078/4  Lost.. a  brown  bay  Nag., 
a  little  dale  backt.  1807  Vancouver  Agric.  Devo7i  (1813) 
250  The  . .  dwarf  or  dale  furze  blooming  in  the  autumn. 
1876  [see  sense  1]. 

Dale2  (d^l).  Also  Sc.  dail(l.  [The  northern 
phonetic  variant  of  Dole  OE.  dal  part,  portion, 
division,  allotment,  dealing,  dole;  cf.  northern  hale , 
stane  =  standard  Eng.  whole ,  stone.  Used  esp.  in 
the  following  senses ;  for  others  see  Dole.] 

1.  A  portion  or  share  of  land  ;  spec,  a  share  of  a 


common  field,  or  portion  of  an  undivided  field  in¬ 
dicated  by  landmarks  but  not  divided  off. 

c  1241  New?7ii7ister  Cartul.  (1878)  87,  j  acram  et  j  rodam 
in  campo  del  West  in  duas  mikel  dales  quas  Rob.  fil. 
Stephani  et  Syvvardus  quondam  tenuerunt.  1531  Dial,  on 
Laws  Eng.  1.  xxx.  (1638)  53  The  grantee  suffereth  a  recovery 
.  .by  the  name  of  a  rent  in  Dale  of  a  like  sum  as,  etc.  1735 
N.  Riding  Rec.  IX.  157  All  the.. closes,  inclosures,  dales 
and  parcels  of  arrable  land  meadow  and  pasture  ground 
thereto  belonging.  1820  Wordsw.  Sce7iery  of  Lakes  ii.  (1823) 
43-4  The  arable  and  meadow  land  of  the  vales  is  possessed 
in  common  fields  ;  the  several  portions  being  marked  out  by 
stones,  bushes,  or  trees ;  which  portions  . .  to  this  day  are 
called  Dales.  *875  La7ic.  Gloss. ,  Dale  [local],  an  unseparated 
portion  of  a  fielcf.  .often  unmarked,  or  only  shown  by  stakes 
in  the  hedge  and  stones  at  the  corners  of  the  dale.  ‘A  dale 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  on  Black  Moss  belongs  to  this 
farm/ 

+  2.  Dealing ;  having  to  do  with ;  business.  Sc. 
Obs. 

c  1375  Barbour  Troy-bk.  11.2839  Cume  and  lyheire  besyde 
me  now,  So  pat  I  may  haf  dale  with  pe.  1469  Act.  Audit. 
9  (Jam.)  He  sail  hafe  na  dale  nor  entermeting  tharwith  in 
tyme  to  cum.  1513  Douglas  ZEneisxu.  iv.  161  All  to  3yng 
wyth  sic  ane  to  haue  daill  [1553  dale].  1535  Stewart  Cron. 
Scot.  III.  302  That  he  wald  get  the  best  part  of  the  daill. 
1592  Sc.  Acts  fas.  VI  (1814)  544  The  successioun  proceding 
of  that  pretendit  mariage  or  carnall  daill. 

Dale  3  (d,Fd).  Also  7  daile,  8,  9  dail,  (dill). 
[Corresponds  in  sense  1  to  LGer.  and  Du.  daal ; 
also  to  F.  dalle,  which  is  also  used  for  a  conduit-tube 
of  wood  or  metal  used  in  various  technical  pro¬ 
cesses,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  dala,  Sp.  also  adala.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Littre  dalle  in  Picard  is  also  a  kitchen-sink ; 
and  Cotgr.  has  ‘  dalle,  a  sewer  or  pit  whereinto  the 
washings,  dishwater, and  other  such  ordure  of  houses 
are  conueyed  See  Littre  and  Diez.] 

1.  A  wooden  tube  or  trough  for  carrying  off  water, 
as  from  a  ship’s  pump ;  a  pump-dale. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Escoursouer ,  the  dale  of  a  (ships)  pumpe, 
whereby  the  water  is  passed  out.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Sea - 
ma/is  Gram.  ii.  8  The  daile  is  a  trough  wherein  the  water 
doth  runne  ouer  the  Deckes.  1800  S.  Standidge  in  Naval 
Chron.  III.  472  They  pumping  the  water  into  a  pump  dill. 
c  1850  Rudim .  Navig.  (Weale)  139  Pump  dales,  pipes  fitted 
to  the  cisterns,  to  convey,  .water,  .through  the  ship’s  sides. 

2.  An  outlet  drain  in  the  Fen  district. 

1851  fml.R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  11.  304  When  those  fens 
were  first  embanked  and  drained,  narrow  tracts,  called 
‘  dales or  washes,  were  left  open  to  the  river  . .  Every  dis¬ 
trict,  with  its  frontage  of  dales,  is  tolerably  well  drained. 

Dale :  see  Deal. 

Dale  v.,  northern  form  of  Dole  v. 

Daleir,  obs.  form  of  Dollar. 

Dalesman  (d^lzmsen).  [  =  dales  man  from 
Dale  L]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  dale  ;  esp. 
of  the  dales  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  York¬ 
shire,  and  adjacent  northern  counties  of  England. 

1769  Gray  Jr/d.  hi  Lakes  Wks.  1884 1.  257  A  little  path. . 
passable  to  the  Dale’s-men.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  111.  ii,  In 
Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard  Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen 
dared.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  285  Even  after  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  the  path  over  the  fells  from 
Borrowdale  to  Ravenglas  was  still  a  secret  carefully  kept  by 
the  dalesmen. 

So  Da  lesfolk,  Dalespeople,  Daleswoman. 

1863  Mary  Howitt  F.  Bremer's  Greece  I.  224  Our  dales- 
folk  of  Mora..  1886  Hall  Caine  Son  cf  Hagar  1.  ii,  There 
is  a  tough  bit  of  Toryism  in  the  grain  of  these  Northern 
dalesfolk.  1883  F.  A.  Malleson  Wordsw.  Duddo/i  in 
Gd.  Words ,  The  dreary  wastes  of  Wrynose,  which  the 
dalespeople  call  Wreyness.  1892  Mrs.  H.  Ward  David 
Grieve  \.  v.  362  Her  daleswoman’s  self-respect  could  put  up 
with  him  no  longer. 

Dalf(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Delve. 

Daliance,  dalie,  obs.  ff.  Dalliance,  Dally. 
t  Dalk  1 .  Obs.  [OE.  dale,  dole,  in  ON.  dalkr. ] 
A  pin,  brooch,  clasp,  buckle. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Josh.  vii.  21  Ic  geseah  sumne  gildenne  dale 
onfiftigumentsum.  c  1000  M lfric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  152 
Fibula,  preon,  uel  oferfeng,  uel  dale,  a  1100  A 7iglo-S ax. 
Voc.  ibid.  313/22  Spvdher,  dole,  o3$e  preon.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  89  A  Dalke  (or  a  tache),  frmaculu/n,  firmatorium , 
morale.  1488  Will  111  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  286  Unum  portiferium 
cum  a  dalk  cum  ymagine  B.  Marias. 

+  Dalk  delk.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?dim.  of 
Dale,  Dell  :  cf.  E.Fris.  dolke  small  hollow,  dimple, 
dim.  of  dole  excavation,  hollow :  see  Kluge 
Nominale  Stammbild.  29.]  A  hole,  hollow,  de¬ 
pression. 

c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblcsw.  in  Wright  Voc.  146  Au  cool 
troveret  la  fosset ,  a  dalk  in  the  nekke.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc .  6447  For  als  a  dalk  es  even  Imydward  pe  yholke  of 
be  egge,  wnen  it  es  hard,  Ryght  swaeshelle  pitte.  .Ymyddes 
pe  erthe.  c  1420  Pallad.  071  Husb.  iv.  607  Or  brason  scrapes 
oute  of  everie  dalke  Hem  scrape,  c  1440  Pro/7ip.  Parv.  112 
Dalke,  vallis.  1688  R.  Holme  Art/ioury  11.  85/1  The  daulk 
;  .is.  .the  Crown,  top,  or  head  of  an  apple,  where  the  blossom 
is.  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  A/iglia ,  Delk ,  a  small  cavity,  in 
the  soil,  in  the  flesh  of  the  body,  or  in  any  surface  which 
ought  to  be  quite  level. 

Dalk,  in  mining  :  see  Dauk. 

Dall,  obs.  Sc.%spelling  of  Daw  v. 

Dallastype  (daedastsip).  [f.  proper  name 
Dallas  +  Type.]  (See  quot.) 

*875  D.  C.  Dallas  Circular,  I  have,  .perfected  the  method 
known  as  Dallastype — a  process  of  Photographic  Engraving 
by  which  can  be  produced  as  Blocks  for  Surface  Printing. . 
copies  of  Wood-cuts,  Type  or  MS.  Matter.  1884  Acadez/ty 
9  1  eb.  94  The  photographic  process  known  as  Dallastype. 


+  Dalle  k  Obs.rare~l.  [app.  an  infantile  word. 
Cf.  Daddle.]  The  hand. 

c  1460  Tow/ieley  Myst.  (Surtees)  118  Haylle  !  put  furthe 
thy  dalle,  I  bryng  the  bot  a  balle. 

||  Dalle2  (dal).  [Fr.,  in  both  senses. 

1 1  is  probable  that  the  two  senses  are  really  distinct  words ; 
in  sense  2,  the  F.  word  is  the  same  as  Dale-’  ;  in  sense  1 
Hatzfeld  suggests  connexion  with  Ger.  diele ,  board,  Deal.] 

1.  A  flat  slab  of  stone,  marble,  or  terra  cotta,  used 
for  flooring ;  spec,  an  ornamental  or  coloured  slab 
for  pavements  in  churches,  etc. 

1855  Ecclesiologist  XVI.  200  The  choir,  the  chapels,  .were 
paved  with  these  dalles. 

2.  pi.  The  name  given  (originally  by  French 
employes  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company)  in  the 
Western  U.S.  to  rapids  where  the  rivers  are  com¬ 
pressed  into  long  narrow  trough-like  channels. 

1884  Ha/per  s  Mag.  Feb.  364/1  The  Columbia  River  is 
there .  .compressed  into  ‘  dalles  or  long,  narrow,  and  broken 
troughs.  1890  M.  Townsend  U.  S.  137  The  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia,  Oregon  ;  the  Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
Hence  Dallage  [Fr.],  flooring  with  dalles. 

1856  Ecclesiologist  XVII.  57  In  the  dallage  the  treatment 
is  archaic. 

Daller,  obs.  form  of  Dollar. 

Dalliance  (dsedians).  Forms:  4-6  dalyaunce, 
daliaunce,  4-7  daliance,  (5  -auns,  -ans(e),  5-6 
dalyance,  6  dally-,  dalliaunee,  6-  dalliance, 
[f.  Dally  v.  +  -ance:  prob.  formed  in  OP>.  or 
Anglo  Fr.,  though  not  yet  recorded.] 

+  1.  Talk,  confabulation,  converse,  chat ;  usually 
of  a  light  or  familiar  kind,  but  also  used  of  serious 
conversation  or  discussion.  Obs. 

c  1340  Gmu.  Sf  Gr.  Knt.  1012  J?ur3  her  dere  dalyaunce  of 
her  derne  wordez.  £1440  Fro/np.  Pa-ru.  112  Dalyaunce, 
confabidacio,  collocucio,  colloguimn.  1447  Bokenham 
Sey/itys  (Roxb.)  162  Marthe  fyrst  met  hym  [Christ]  . .  And 
hadde  wyth  hym  a  long  dalyaunce.  1496  Dives  §  Paup. 
(W.  deW.)vi.  xv.  259/1  Redynge  &  dalyaunce  of  holy  wryt 
&  of  holy  mennes  lyues. 

2.  Sport,  play  (with  a  companion  or  companions); 
esp .  amorous  toying  or  caressing,  flirtation ;  often, 
in  bad  sense,  wanton  toying. 

£1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  332  (Cambr.  MS.)  For  to 
han  with  30U  sum  dalyaunce.  c  1386  —  Doctor's  T.  66  At 
festes,  reueles,  and  at  daunces,  That  ben  occasiouns  of 
daliaunces..  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xxvi.  124  pai  schall . . 
ete  and  drinke  and  hafe  dalyaunce  with  wymmen.  a  1553 
Udall  Royster  D.  iv.  vi.  (Arb.)  70  Dyd  not  I  for  the  nonce 
..Read  his  letter  in  a  wrong  sense  for  daliance?  1602 
Shaks;  Ha?n.  1.  iii.  50  Whilst  like  a  puft  and  recklesse 
Libertine  Himselfe  the  Primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  vm.  348  The  lewd  dalliance  of  the  queen 
of  love.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  hi.  vi,  He,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  began  a  dalliance.  1820  Scott  Mo/iast.  xxiv, 
Julian  . .  went  on  with  his  dalliance  with  his  feathered 
favourite,  i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  vi.  346  The  Earl’s 
courtship  of  Elizabeth  was  anything. .  but  a  gentle  dalliance. 

3.  Idle  or  frivolous  action,  trifling ;  playing  or 
trifling  with  a  matter. 

1548  Becon  Solace  of  Sold  Catechism  (1844)  571  In  health 
and  prosperity  Satan’s  assaults  seem  to  be  but  trifles  and 
things  of  dalliance.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvm's  I/ist.  iii.  xii. 
§  1  When  they  come  into  the  sight  of  God,  such  dalliances 
must  auoide,  bicause  there  is  . .  no  trifling  strife  aboute 
wordes.  1627  F.  E.  Hist.  Edw.  II  (1680)  16  Divine  Justice, 
who  admits  no  dalliance  with  Oaths.  1641  Lett,  in  Sir  J. 
Temple  Irish  Rebell.  11.  47  Now  there  is  no  dalliance  with 
them;  who.. declare  themselves  against  the  State.  1814 
Wordsw.  Excursion  1.  Wks.  (1888)  423/2  Men  whose  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery  Even  of  the  dead. 
1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  63  He  continued  to  live  in 
idle  dalliance. 

+  4.  Waste  of  time  in  trifling,  idle  delay.  Obs. 

The  first  quot.  prob.  does  not  belong  here:  see  Delay- 
ance. 

[^1340  Cursor  M.  26134  (Fairf.),  &  for-pink  his  lange 
daliaunce  \Coit .  delaiance]  pat  he  for-drawen  has  his 
penance.]  1547-64  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  v.  vi, 
Death  deadly  woundeth  without  dread  or  daliance.  1590 
Shaks.  Co7ti.  Er r.  iv.  i.  59  My  businesse  cannot  brooke  this 
dalliance. 

Dallier  (dse-lioi).  Also  6  dalier.  [f.  Dally 
v.  +  -er  L]  One  who  dallies :  see  the  verb. 

1563-87  Foxf.  A.  #  M.  (1596)  1553/2  To  bee  no  dalliers  in 
Gods  matters,  but  to  be.  .earnest,  a  1568  Ascham  Scholei7i. 
1.  (Arb.)  85  The  greatest  makers  of  loue,  the  daylie  daliers. 
1861  Gen.  P.  Thompson  in  Bradford  Advertiser  19  Oct.  6/1, 

‘  I  will  go  so  far',  says  the  dallier  with  evil ;  and  everybody 
knows  where  the  dallier  comes  to. 

Dallop,  var.  of  Dollop. 

Dally  (dae'li),zL  Forms:  4-6  daly(e,  dayly(e, 
(5  dallyn),  6  dalie,  dallye,  6-7  dallie,  6-  dally, 
[a.  OF.  dalier  to  converse,  chat,  pass  one’s  time  in 
light  social  converse,  etc. ;  common  in  AngloFr. : 
see  Glossary  to  Bozon  (ed.  P.  Meyer).  Godef.  has 
an  instance  of  dallier  trans.  to  ‘  chaff’.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  talk  or  converse  lightly  or  idly;  to 
chat.  Obs. 

c  1300  K.  A  Its.  6991  Dysers  dalye,  reisons  craken.  c  1340 
Gnw.  4  Gr.  Knt.  1114  pay  dronken  &  daylyeden,  &  dalten 
vnty3tel.  Ibid.  1253  To  daly  with  derely  your  daynte 
wordez.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  1 12  Dalyyn  or  ta.\kya,faiulor, 
confabulor,  colloquor. 

2.  To  act  or  speak  sportively,  make  sport,  amuse 
oneself ;  to  toy,  sport,  play  with,  esp.  in  the  way 
of  amorous  caresses ;  to  flirt,  wanton. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  112  Dallyn,  or  hallesyn,  amplcctor. 
1573  D.  Hakvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  105  Did  you  never  see 
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a  flye  in  y®  nighte  Dally  so  longe  with  y°  candle  lighte.  1594  1 
Shaks.  Rich.  111^  1.  iii.  265  Our  Ayerie  buildeth  in  the  Cedars 
top,  And  dallies  with  the  winde.  1621-51  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 

11.  ii.  iv.  274  Little  else,  .but  to  dally  with  their  cats.  1685 
Roxb .  Ball.  VII.  473,  I  have  a  Chamber  here  of  my  own, 
Where  we  may  kiss  and  dally  alone.  1842  Tennyson  Day 
Dream ,  Revival  iv,  The  chancellor,  .dallied  with  his  golden 
chain.  1883  R.  Noel  in  Academy  No.  577.  365/3  Leaping 
Iambs  and  lovers  dallying. 

b.  To  play  with  a  thing  or  subject  which  one 
does  not  intend  to  take  seriously  ;  to  coquet,  flirt, 
esp.  with  temptation  and  the  like. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  18  The  auncient  doc- 
toures  . .  doe  in  expounyng  the  allegories,  seme  oft  tymes  to 
playe  and  dalie  with  it.  1637  Milton  Lycidas  153  For,  so 
to  interpose  a  little  ease  Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with 
false  surmise. .  1642  Rogers  Naaman  167  Dally  not  with 
her,  as  Eve  with  the  serpent.  1774  Fletcher  Fict.  Sp  Gen. 
Creed  viii.  Wks.  1795  III.  343  When  we  dally  with  tempta-  1 
tion.  1780  Cowper  Table-t.  544  To  dally  much  with  subjects 
mean  and  low.  1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  1. 11.  xiii.  290  Men 
..who  ..  had  been  led  to  dally  with  the  revolution  in  its 
infancy,  .now  turned  coldly  away. 

3.  To  trifle  with  a  person  or  thing  under  the 
guise  of  serious  action ;  to  play  with  mockingly. 

1548  Hall  Citron.  225  But  the  Duke  of  Burgoyne  dalied 
and  dissimuled  with  all  parties,  .gevyng  them  faire  wordes. 
I579  Tom  son  Calvin's  Semi.  Tim.  440/1  We  see  a  great 
number  yt  wold  dallie  thus  with  God.  1600  Holland  Livy 
11.  xxiii.  59a,  Then  thought  the  people,  .they  were  mocked 
and  dallied  withall  [ eluat ].  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat . 

697  If  wee  feared  the  Lord,  durst  wee  dally  with  his  name  ? 
1706  Addison  Rosamond  in.  iii,  Why  will  you  dally  with  my 
pain  ?  _  1722  De  Foe  Relig.  Courtsh.  1.  i.  (1840)  17  Why  do 
you  trifle  and  dally  so  long  with  a  thing  of  such  conse¬ 
quence  ? 

+  b.  trans.  To  dally  out :  to  trifle  with,  elude. 

1548  Hall  Citron.  146  The  matter  was  wynked  at,  and 
dalyed  out.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1684)  I.  173/1  He  would 
suffer  no  man.  .to  dally  out  [ eludere ]  his  laws  without  con¬ 
dign  punishment.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvii.  112 
But.  Lewis,  .dallied  out  Edward  with  shewes  of  firme  faith, 
till  hee  had  effected  the  thing  hee  went  about.  1618  Bolton 
Floras  11.  ii,  Skill  to  shift  aside  Oares,  and  to  dally  out  the 
strokes  of  beake-heads,  by  yare  and  ready  turning. 

4.  intr.  To  spend  time  idly  or  frivolously  ;  to 
linger,  loiter ;  to  delay. 

1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  241  Ye  are  disposed  to  dallye. 
1594  Willobie  Avisa  (1605)  28  The  poesie..bids  you  doe, 
but  dallie  not.  Doe  so,  sweete  heart,  and  doe  not  stray, 
For  dangers  grow  from  fond  delay.  1600  Heywood  i  Edw. 
IF,  Wks.  1874  I.  32  We  dallied  not,  but  made  all  haste  we 
could.  1647  R*  Stapylton  Juvenal  xvi.  285  If,  being  my 
debtour,  he  . .  stand  Dallying  to  pay  me.  1822  W.  Irving 
Braceb.  Hall  i.  6  Lest  when  he  find  me  dallying  along,  .he 
may  hurry  ahead,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xv.  §  651 
One  vessel ..  dallying  in  the  Doldrums  for  days. 

+  5.  trans .  To  put  off  or  defer  by  trifling.  In 
earlier  use  to  dally  off\  cf.  dally  out  in  3  b.  Obs. 

1574  Whitgift  Def.Answ.  i.  Wks.  (1851)  I.  165  This  is  but 
a  shift  to  dally  off  a  matter  which  you  cannot  answer.  1589 
Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  50  Fates  and  Fortune  dallying 
a  dolefull  Catastrophe.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxi. 
icj  The  Councell  of  Flanders  . .  dallied  him  off  with  many 
Excuses.  1616  Marlowe's  Faust.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  126/1  But 
wherefore  do  I  dally  my  revenge?  1633  T.  Adams  Exp. 

2  Peter  ii.  2  Neither  dally  this  execution.  1821  Clare 
Fill.  Minstr.  I.  34  Some  long,  long  dallied  promise  to 
fulfil. 

t  6.  To  play  or  toy  with  ;  to  influence  or  move 
by  dalliance.  Obs. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  IVars  ii.  xix,  Pleas'd  with  vain  shewes, 
and  dallied  with  delyt.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxv. 

44  Like  a  cunning  Courtizan,  that  dallies  the  Ruffian  to 
undo  himself.  1677  Gilpin  Dsemonol.  (1867)  70  Mark 
Antony  by  this  means  became  a  slave  to  Cleopatra,  .and  so 
dallied  himself  into  his  ruin. 

7.  To  dally  away :  to  consume  or  spend  (time) 
in  dalliance  or  by  dallying. 

1685  Roxb.  Ball.  VII.  473  Now  when  the  night  was  dalli’d 
away.  .She  'rose  and  left  me  snoring  in  bed.  c  1765  Flloyd 
Tartarian  T.  (1785)  90/1  They  had  dallied  away  a  part  of 
the  night.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  viii.  He  asked  them 
what  they  meant  by  dallying  away  precious  time. 

Dallying  (dseTi|iq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dally,  q.v. :  toying,  trifling, 
etc. ;  dalliance. 

c  1440  Promp .  Parv.  112  Dallynge,  orhalsynge,  amplexus. 
1545  Brinklow  Compl.  53  Cardys,  dalyeng  with  women, 
dansing,  and  such  like,  c  1680  Beveridge  Serin.  (1729)  I. 

470  There  is  no  dallying  with  Omnipotence.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  xxxiii,  Speak  out  at  once.  .1  am  in  no  humour 
for  dallying.  1889  Atheneeum  14  Dec.  816/3  The  pleasant 
enough  dallying  and  *  daffing  ’  of  her  young  people. 

Dallying,  ppl.  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  dallies ; 
toying,  trifling,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1548  Hall  Citron*  234  b,  A  Chaplayne  mete  for  such 
a  dalyeng  pastyme.  1580  Baret  A  tv.  F  662  A  flatterer  or 
dallying  deceiuer,  adulator.  1652  Crashaw  Delights  of 
Muses  Poems  89  A  warbling  doubt  Of  dallying  sweetness. 
Hence  Da  llyingly  adv. 

1550  Bale  Image  both  Ch.  11.  (R.),  Wher  as  he  doth  but 
dalliengly  perswade,  they  may  enforce  and  compel.  1563- 
?7  Foxe  A.  4*  M.  (1596)  1459/1  What  an  arrogant,  .boy 
is  this  [John  Bradford],  that  thus  stoutly  and  dallyinglie 
behaueth  hitnselfe  before  the  Queenes  Counsell  ?  1637 

Bastwick  Litany  1.  3. 

Dalmatian  (daelm^’Jan),  a.  and  sb.  Of  Dal¬ 
matia,  the  Austrian  province  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic ;  whence  Dalmatian  dog ,  the 
spotted  coach-dog,  sometimes  called  4  smaller 
Danish  dog’.  Hence  sb.,  A  native  of  Dalmatia; 
a  Dalmatian  dog. 


1824  Bewick  Quadrupeds  (ed.  8)  339  The  Dalmatian,  or 
Coach  Dog.  .has  been  erroneously  called  the  Danish  Dog. . 
It  is  frequently  kept  in  genteel  houses,  as  an  elegant  atten¬ 
dant  on  a  carriage.  1893  H.  Dalziel  Diseases  of  Dogs  (y.  d.  3) 
58  Dogs  that  travel  much  on  hard  dry  roads,  as  Dalmatians 
often  do. 

Dalmatic  (dselroae’tik),  a  and  sb.  [The  sb. 
occurs  earliest,  being  a.  F.  dalmatique  (15th  c.  in 
Littre),  ad.  L.  dalmatica ,  subst.  use  (sc.  vestis )  of 
Dalmaticus  adj.  of  Dalmatia.  (Thence  L.  dalma - 
ticdtus  attired  in  a  dalmatic.)  The  adj.  is  of  later 
adaptation  from  L.] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  Dalmatia,  Dalmatian. 
Dalmatic  robe :  a  dalmatic,  or  a  garment  resem¬ 
bling  it ;  so  dalmatic  vestment. 

1604  E.  G.  D' Acosta  s  Hist.  Indies  v.  xx.  384  Their 
habite  and  robe  was  a  red  curtin  after  the  Dalmatike 
fashion,  with  tasselles  belowe..They  were  attired  in  a 
Dalmatike  robe  of  white  wroght  with  blacke.  1634  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1638)  38  Their  habit,  a  long  coat  or  vest 
of  white  quilted  Callico  of  the  Dalmatick  sort.  1722  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  6089/3  The  King’s  Regal  Mantle,  and  Dalmatick 
Vestment.  1804  Ann.  Rev .  II.  83/2  The  deacon,  standing, 
in  the  dalmatic  vestment,  bears  the  chalice.  1838  Rubric 
Coroit.  Q.  Fict.  in  Masked  Mon.  Rit.  (1847)  HI.  114  Then 
..the  Imperial  Mantle,  or  Dalmatic  Robe,  of  Cloth  of  Gold, 
lined  or  furred  with  Ermins,  is  . .  delivered  to  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  by  him  put  upon  the  Queen,  standing. 

B.  sb.  An  ecclesiastical  vestment,  with  a  slit  on 
each  side  of  the  skirt,  and  wide  sleeves,  and  marked 
with  two  stripes,  worn  in  the  Western  Church  by 
deacons  and  bishops  on  certain  occasions,  b.  A 
similar  robe  worn  by  kings  and  emperors  at 
coronation  and  other  solemnities. 

Cf.  Isidore  Orig.  xix.  xxii.  9  Dalmatica  vestis  primum  in 
Dalmatia  provincia  Grsecke  texta  est,  tunica  sacerdotalis 
Candida  cuin  clavis  ex  purpura. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  vi.  153  Wyth  a  prestis  vestment 
hale  Wyth  twynykil  and  Dalmatyk.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  350/1  The  byere  was  couerd  with  a  clothe  named 
dalmatyke.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  viii.  118 
Mention  is  made  of  Dalmatics  for  the  deacons.  1844  Lin- 
gard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  ix.  69  The  usual  episcopal 
vestments,  the  amice. .  tunic  and  dalmatic.  1855  Browning 
Misconceptions  ii,  The  true  bosom  . .  Meet  for  love’s  regal 
dalmatic. 

t  Dalma'tical,  a.  Obs.  —  Dalmatic  a. 

1599  Thynne  Animcidv.  (1865)  35  The  kinges  dalmaticall 
garmente . .  was  crymsone. 

Dalt  (dglt).  Sc.  Also  dault.  [ad.  Gael,  dalla 
in  same  sense.]  A  foster-child. 

1775  Johnson  Western  I  si.  Wks.  X.  485  When  he  dis¬ 
misses  his  dalt,  for  that  is  the  name  for  a  fostered  child. 
1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxix,  It  is  false  of  thy  father’s 
child,  .falsest  of  my  dault ! 

Dalt(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Deal  v. 
Daltonian  (dplttfu-nian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  the 
name  of  John  Dalton,  a  famous  English  chemist 
(1766-1844),  who  was  affected  with  colour-blind¬ 
ness  :  see  Daltonism.] 

A.  adj.  Relating  to  John  Dalton,  or  the  atomic 
theory  first  enunciated  by  him. 

1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Tit.  iii.  (ed.  2)  108  The  Daltonian 
method  of  notation  may  still  be  of  use,  just  as  pictorial 
representation  often  comes  in  aid  of  verbal  description. 

B.  sb.  A  person  affected  with  colour-blindness. 
[First  used  in  Fr.,  daltonien.] 

[1827  P.  Prevost  in  Bibl.  Univ.  Sciences  et  Arts  XXXV. 
321  De  ceux  qui  j’ai  coutume  d'appeler  daltoniens .  ]  1841 

E.  Wartmann  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  11 .  40  There  are  two 
classes  of  Daltonians.  1881  Times  10  Jan.  4/2  Daltonians 
of  the  same  nature  [not  perceiving  red]. 

Daltonism  (dp-ltoniz’m).  [ad.  F.  daltonisme , 
f.  as  prec. 

Introduced  by  Prof.  Pierre  Prevost  of  Geneva,  but  objected 
to  by  English  authors  on  the  ground  that  it  associated 
a  great  name  with  a  physical  defect.  See  Wartmann’s 
papers  on  ‘Daltonisme’  in  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  de  Geneve 
(1843)  X.  273  i  and  (1849)  XII.  183.] 

A  name  for  colour-blindness;  esp.  inability  to 
distinguish  between  red  and  green. 

1841  E.  Wartmann  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  11.  40  An  incom¬ 
plete  vision  of  colours  which  has  been  called  Daltonism. 
1855  J-  Dixon  Pract.  Study  Dis.  Eye  261  Of  all  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inventions  of  pathological  nomenclature  the  word 
Daltonism,  .seems  to  me  the  worst.  1882  Nature  23  Mar. 
493  This  case  of  temporary  daltonism  for  red  is  attributed  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  retina  for  red. 

Hence  DaTtonist  =  Daltonian  sb. 

1879  H.  T.  Finck  in  Macm.  Flag.  XLI.  128/2  The 
authorities  last  mentioned  class  those  only  among  the 
Daltonists  who  show  . .  that  they  cannot  physically  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  certain  colours. 

Dalve,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Delve. 
t  DaTy,  sb.  Obs.  Also  dayly  ;  pi.  dalies,  dalys, 
daleys.  [Derivation  unknown.]  A  die,  or  a 
knuckle-bone  used  as  a  die ;  also  a  cubical  piece 
of  anything,  a  cube. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  112  Dayly,  or  pley  (K.  P.  daly), 
tessura ,  C.  F.  (a lea,  decius ,  K.  ‘.  1519  Horman  Fulg.  xxxii. 
280  Men  play  with  111  dice:  and  children  with  iiij  dalies 
[astragalis  vel  tails'].  Cutte  this  flesh  into  daleys  [tessellas]. 

Daly  (d^fli),  a.  rare.  ?  Obs.  [f.  Dale  sb?-  +  -y.] 
Abounding  in  dales ;  of  the  nature  of  a  dale. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Sum.  iii.  3  Groundes  that  is  bothe  hylly 
and  dalye.  1606  J.  Raynolds  Dolamey's  Prim.  (1880)  61 
The  daly  grounds  in  garments  greene  were  clad. 

Daly  e,  Dalyance,  obs.  ff.  Dally,  Dalli¬ 
ance. 


Dam  (dzem),  sb.1  Forms  :  4-  dam,  4-7  damme, 
5-6  dame,  (6  dampne,  7  damn(e,  damp,  damb), 
7-8  damm.  [Common  Teut.  =  OFris.  dam,  dom, 
MDu.  dam(m),  MLG.  and  Du.  dam,  MHG.  tarn, 
mod.G.  damm  (from  LG.\  Norse  dammr  (14- 
15th  c.),  Sw.,  Da.  dam.  The  earlier  existence  of 
the  word  is  proved  by  the  derivative  vbs.,  Goth. 
faurdammjan  to  stop  up,  OE.  dynman,  OFris.  dpn- 
men,  MHG.  temmen,  Ger.  diimmen :  see  Dem  zl] 

1.  A  bank  or  barrier  of  earth,  masonry,  etc.,  con¬ 
structed  across  a  stream  to  obstruct  its  flow  and 
raise  its  level,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  turning 
a  mill-wheel  or  for  other  purposes  ;  a  similar  work 
constructed  to  confine  water  so  as  to  form  a  pond 
or  reservoir,  or  to  protect  land  from  being  flooded. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  113  Dame,  or  hye  bankys  (K.  dam  or 
heybanck),  agger.  1530  Palsgr.  212/1  Damme  of  a  myll, 
escluse.  1626  T.  H[awkins]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  525  As  a 
Torrent,  which  after  it  hath  a  long  tyme  been  restrayned, 
breaketh  the  forced  dammes,  and  . .  drowneth  the  fields. 
c  1630  Risdon  Surv.  Devon  (1714)  II.  152  Whose  House 
was  called  Hemeanton,  now  Weare,  by  Reason  of  certain 
Damps,  which  we  call  Weares.  1650  H.  Brooke  Conser v. 
Health  93  Banks  and  Dambs.  1632  Tennyson  Miller's  D. 
99  The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam,  The  pool  beneath  it 
never  still.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  II.  71,  50  dams 
across  rivers,  to  promote  irrigation. 

b.  The  barrier  constructed  in  a  stream  by  beavers. 

1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  130  The  Plenty  of 

Water  was.  .owing  to  its  being  kept  up  by  Dams,  the  work 
of  the  Beavers ;  which,  .had  also  built  a  House  on  the  side 
of  this  Creek.  1834  M-Murtrie  CuvieP s  Anim,  Kingd. 
89  Beavers  . .  keep  the  water  at  an  equal  height,  by  dams 
composed  ofbranches  of  trees,  mixed  with  clay  and  stones. 
1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  xiv.  290  Building  a  particular 
style  of  shelter,  as  the  beaver  its  dam. 

c.  A  causeway  through  fens. 

1809  Crabbe  Tales,  Lm’er's  Journey,  When  next  appear'd 
a  dam,— so  call  the  place, — Where  lies  a  road  confined  in 
narrow  space,  .on  either  side  Is  level  fen. 

d.  fig. 

1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  iii,  The  States  of  Venice 
Like  high-swoln  floods  drive  down  the  muddie  dammes  of 
pent  allegeance.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  528  To  keep  upr 
the  damme  of  their  owne  consciences  from  breaking  in  upon 
them.  ^1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  138 
Thou  down  the  sensual  Dam  dost  throw,  Which  made  me 
stagnate  here  below. 

2.  The  body  of  water  confined  by  a  dam  or 
embankment.  (Now  local,  Yorkshire,  etc.) 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  312  py  stryuande  stremez. .  In  on 
dascnande  dam,  dryuez  me  ouer.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter 
509  pe  dam  of  waters  [gurges  aquarum].  1391  Selby  Car¬ 
tulary  (Yorks.  Archseol.  Soc.)  I.  4  Indentura.  .de  Stagno 
vocato  le  Damme  [Selby  Dam].  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  736/29  Hoc  stangnum,  a  dame,  c  1530  Remedy  of 
Love  xxxv,  Wer..All  water  ynke  in  damme  or  in  flood. 
1621-51  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  iii.  iv.  1.  i.  642  As  a  damme  of 
water  stopt  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  c  1869 
Gatty  Hunters  Hallamsltire  ix.  186  note ,  Several  of  the 
smaller  dams  at  Crook’s  Moor  [Sheffield]  were  filled  up  in 
1839.  .The  large  dams  are  still  made  use  of  by  the  company. 
1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Dam,  a  piece  of  water  impounded  by 
damming  up  a  stream.  1892  Lentzner  A  ustralian  Word - 
bk.  19  Dam  (up-country),  a  pond  for  watering  cattle,  .made 
by  throwing  up  a  bank  across  a  hollow  or  little  gully. 

b.  In  south  of  Scotland,  the  stream  of  water  from 
a  weir  or  pond,  which  drives  a  mill ;  a  mill-race  ; 
tail-dam,  a  tail-race.  (The  dam  in  sense  i  is 
a  *  cauld  ’.) 

3.  A  flat  land  from  which  water  is  drained  off  and 
excluded,  local. 

1629  S'hertogenbosh  13  It  lyeth  as  it  were  in  a  Myre, 
hauing  on  the  one  side  a  small  moore  or  damp.  1800  in 
G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xv.  (1884)  107  Tame  and 
meadowed  flats,  here  called  dams,  between  Yarmouth  and 
Norwich,  producing  turf,  peat,  furze,  flag  and  sedge. 

4.  a.  Mining.  A  partition  of  boards,  masonry, 
etc.  in  a  mine  to  keep  out  water,  fire,  or  gas.  b. 
Smelting.  (See  quot.  1881.)  e.  Floating  dam :  +  (a) 
=  Camel  2  ;  (b)  1  a  caisson  used  instead  of  gates 
for  a  dry-dock’  (Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bki). 

1706  Load.  Gaz.  No.  4262/3  A  Machine,  termed  a  Float- 
ing-Damm,  whereby  he  is  capable  of  carrying  Barges,  .over 
..Shallows.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Dam .  .the  wall 
of  refractory  material,  forming  the  front  of  the  fore-hearth 
of  a  blast  furnace.  It  is  built  on  the  inside  of  a  supporting 
iron  plate  (dam-plate). 

5.  Comb.,  as  dam-like  adj. ;  dam-head  (Sc.), 
a  weir  or  cauld  on  a  river  for  diverting  the  water 
into  a  mill-race ;  dam-plate,  dam-stone  (see  quot. 
and  sense  4  b) ;  +  dam-shed  (Sc.),  ‘  a  portion  of 
land  bordering  on  a  dam  ’  (J am.).  See  also  Coffer¬ 
dam,  Mill-dam. 

1540  Sc.  Acts  fas.  V  (1814)  37  The  dene. of  Logy,  dame 
and  damsched  tharof,  and  thair  pertinentis.  _  1760  Ware 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  2  Locks  and  dam-heads  might  be  raised 
. .  by  the  help  of  furze.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  iv.  v.  ( 1869) 
II.  86  As  much  water  must  run  over  the  dam-head  as  if 
there  was  no  dam  at  all.  1820  Scott  Monast.  v,  A  strong 
wear  or  damhead,  running  across  the  river.  1881  Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.,  Dam-plate,  the  plate  upon  the  dam-stone  or 
front  stone  of  the  bottom  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Dam  (dsem),  sb. 2  Forms  :  3-  dam,  4-7  damme, 

6  dambe,  6-7  damm.  [A  variant  of  Dame,  also 
written  from  14th  c.  damme,  retaining  the  short 
sound  of  F.  a  ;  originally  used  in  all  the  senses, 
hut  from  about  the  16th  c.  differentiated.J 
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DAMAGEMENT. 


+  1.  =Dame.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1 1732  Dam  Maud  \>e  Mortimer. 
<11300  Cursor  M.  2312  (Cott.)  Melche,  loth,  and  dam  sarra. 
1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1273  Dam  fortone.  .turnes  about 
ay  hir  whele.  c  1382  Wyclif  Pref  Epist.  vi.  67/1  The  olde 
chaterynge  damme.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg .  3  (Matz.)  pou 
deintiest  damme. 

2.  A  female  parent  (of  animals,  now  usually  of 
quadrupeds).  Correlative  to  sire. 

1320  [see  Dame  8  b].  i486  Bk.  St.  A l bans  E  iv  a,  A  fawne 

sowkyng  on  his  dam.  1523  Fitzherb.  Hush.  §  68  A  sandy 
colte . .  neyther  lyke  syre  nor  damme.  1607  Topsell  Fourf. 
Beasts  (1673)  363  The  duckling,  the  first  day  [can]  swim  in 
the  water  with  his  dam.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  216,  I  have 
observed  the  young  ones  of  some  Spiders  have  almost  kept 
the  same  proportion  to  their  Dam.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Eclog.  1.  32  So  Kids  and  Whelps  their  Sires  and  Dams 
express.  1774  Goldsm.  Hat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  25  Calves., 
taken  from  the  dan\  in  a  savage  state.  1834  Mudie  Brit. 
Birds  (1841)  I.  301  And  when  the  dam  [robin]  leaves  her 
eggs.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I.  v.  162  Two  young  lions, 
nourished  by  their  dam. 

f  b.  Phr.  The  devil  and  his  dam ;  the  devil's 
dam ,  applied  opprobriously  to  a  woman.  Obs. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  284  Rys  vp  ragamoffyn  and 
reche  me  alle  (?e  barres,  That  belial  }?y  bel-syre  beot  with 
jjy  damme.  1538  Bale  Thre  Lazvcs  1070  The  deuyll  or 
hys  dam.  1588  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iii.  51  Ant.  It  is 
the  diuell.  S.  Dro.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  diuels 
dam.  1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  Quevedd  s  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  350 
Such  . .  Sayings  are  a  Discredit  to  your  self.  As  for  In- 
stance.. the  Devil  and  his  Dam.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat. 
Diet.  11,  Trivenefica. ,  a  great  witch,  a  devil's  dam. 

3.  =  Mother  (human)  :  usually  in  contempt. 

a  1547  Surrey  Aeneid  iv.  477  Ne  Goddesse  was  thy  dam 
[uec  tibi  Diva  parens ].  1606  Choice ,  Chance,  etc.  (1881)  66 

His  Dad  a  Tinker,  and  his  Dam  a  Tit.  1611  Shaks.  Wint. 
T.  11.  iii.  94  This  Brat  is  none  of  mine.  .Hence  with  it,  and 
together  with  the  Dam,  Commit  them  to  the  fire.  1801 
Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  <$•  A;;/.  Wks.  1812  V.  55  And  said, 
that  George  allowed  his  dam  But  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

4.  jig. 

c  1540  Pilgr.  T.  in  Thynne  A  nimadv.  App.  i.  80  As  we 
be  taught  of  the  churche  our  dam.  1594  Barnfield  Aff. 
Sheph.  n.  liv,  Ignorance,  .the  Damme  of  Errour.  1621-51 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  iii.  iv.  x.  ii.  648  That  high  Priest  of 
Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  superstitious  breed. 
1892  R.  Kipling  Barrack-r.  Ballads  (ed.  2)  80  What  dam 
of  lances  brought  thee  forth  to  jest,  .with  Death? 

5.  Comb. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  iv.  Captains  1237  Dam- 
Murdering  Vipers,  Monsters  in-humane.  1622  Boys  Wks. 
936  As  the  carefull  Dam-bird  [loves]  her  unfeathered  brood. 

Dam,  sbA  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms :  6  damme,  7 
dame,  9  dam.  [a.  F.  dame  lady  (Dam2,  Dame), 
the  name  of  each  piece  in  the  jeu  de  dames  or 
draughts,  esp.  of  the  crowned  pieces  which  can 
move  forwards  or  backwards ;  in  Ger.  dame  ( damen - 
spiel ,  damspiel  draughts),  Du.  dam  ( damspel 
draughts)  :  cf.  Dahbrod.] 

Each  of  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  draughts  or 
checkers  (obs.)  ;  pi.  the  game  itself. 

App.  in  early  times  a  piece,  pawn,  or  ‘  man  ’  in  various 
games.  Dame  is  given  by  Cotgrave  1611  as  ‘also,  a  man  at 
Tables  or  Draughts  ’,  and  dames  is  the  name  of  Draughts 
in  Rabelais;  Florio  1598  has  Ital.  'dame,  men  to  play  at 
tables  or  chesse  with  ’. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Le  jeji  des  Merelles, 
the  playe  of  dammes.  [Cotgr.  ‘  Le  Jen  des  merelles,  the 
boyish  game  called  Merills,  or  fiue-pennie  Morris  ;  played 
here  most  commonly  with  stones,  but  in  France  with 
pawnes,  or  men  made  of  purpose,  and  tearmed  Merelles.’] 
1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  94  (Jam.)  There  he  played  at  the 
Dames  or  draughts.  1814  Saxon  4-  Gael  I.  94  (Jam.)  After 
playing  twa  or  three  games  at  the  dams.  1828  Webster, 
Dam  . .  3.  a  crowned  man  in  the  game  of  draughts.  1870 
Ramsay  Remin.  vi.  (ed.  18)  246  Dams  were  the  pieces  with 
which  the  game  of  draughts  was  played. 

+  Dam,  sbP,  damp.  Obs.  Also  6  dame.  [a. 
OF.  dam  (also  dan,  domp,  dant,  in  nom.  dans, 
danz)  L.  dominus  lord,  used  in  OF.  as  a  feudal 
title  (ranking  between  comte  and  baron),  but  com¬ 
monly  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  person  by  way  of 
honour.]  Lord ;  as  a  prefix  =  Sir,  Master.  Cf. 
Dan. 

c  1300  Havelok  2468  He  knew,  j>e  swike  dam,  Euerildel 
god  was  him  gram,  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.) 
18  Dam  Ieremy  \v.rr.  Dane  Ieremi,  Saynte  Ierome]  was 
his  name.  1506  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  108  Dame  John 
Barkyng,  pytauncer  of  the  monasterij  in  Bury. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Hint’s  Pr.  Prol.  26  (Harl.)  Wherfor  sir 
monk,  damp  Pieres  by  gour  name,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes 
0/ Aymon  ix.  199  They  met  wyth  damp  Rambault,  the  free 
knyght.  Ibid.  ix.  201  Damp  bysshop,  ye  be  welcom.  Ibid. 
xvi.  382  ‘  Damp  emperour’,  sayd  thenne  the  duke  naymes. 

Dam  (dsem),  vd  Forms  :  6-7  damme,  (damn, 
7  dambe),  7-8  damm,  6-  dam.  [f.  Dam  sb.1 ; 
taking  the  place  of  the  etymological  Dem,  OE. 
dyuman,  found  in  early  ME.  and  existing  dialects.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  dam;  to  obstruct  or 
confine  (a  stream,  or  water)  by  means  of  a  dam. 
Usually  with  up  ;  also  (rarely)  with  back,  out,  etc. 

1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (16 \o)  57  Wells  that  have  beene 
Bammed  up.  1659  B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  106  He 
had  dammed  up  the  Rivers.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  m. 
171  Now  dam  the  Ditches  and  the  Floods  restrain.  1850 
Lyell  2 nd  Visit.  U.  S.  II.  353  The  Mississippi  forms  long 
bars  of  sand,  which  frequently  unite  with  some  part  of  the 
coast,  so  as  to  dam  out  the  sea  and  form  lagoons.  1867 
Parkman  Jesuits N.  Amer.  xxi.  (1875)  314  The  beavers  had 
dammed  a  brook  and  formed  a  pond. 


2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  stop  up,  block,  obstruct ; 
to  shut  up,  confine  :  a.  things  material. 

1553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  vn.  iv.  152  The  sand  in  the 
plaines  is  blowen  together,  .wherby  the  accustomed  wayes 
be  damned.  1590  Greene  Never  too  late  (1600)  90  Hauing 
the  Ouen  the  hotter  within  for  that  it  was  damd  vp.  1603 
Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxiv.  (1632)  61  Lamps  dammed  with 
too  much  oyle.  1652  Wadsworth  tr.  Sandoval s  Civ.  Wars 
Spain  351  Don  Hernande.  .dammed  up  all  the  doors  but 
one.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat .  I.  347  When  a  ridge  of 
mountains  thus  dams  the  cloud, 
b.  things  immaterial. 

1582  Bentley  Mon.  Matrones  iii.  261  Vnthankfulnesse. . 
dammeth  vp  the  fountaine  of  thy  godlie  mercie.  1632 
Sanderson  12  Serm .  522  He  doth  also  dambe  vp  the  mercy 
of  God  by  his  contempt.  1875  McLaren  Serm.  Ser.  11.  iv. 
66  His  love  [is]  too  divine  for  us  to  dam  it  back,  a  1876 
G.  Dawson  Improvers  of  Shaks.,  They  dammed  up  all 
human  energy  into  two  channels — the  chapel  and  the  shop. 

+  Dam,  v.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dam  sb.2~\  To  give 
birth  to  (young)  :  said  of  animals. 

1577  B.  Googe  Hei'esbacli  s  Hnsb.  iii.  (1586)  139  Such 
[lambs]  as  are  afterwarde  dammed,  are  feeble  and  weake. 

Dam,  obs.  form  of  Damn. 

Damacene,  -yne,  obs.  ff.  damascene ,  Damson. 

Damage  (dse'med^),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-  dam¬ 
age  ;  5-8  dammage.  (6  dampnage,  6-7  dam- 
nage,  7  damadge).  P.  4-7  dommage,  5-7 
domage.  [a.  OF.  damage  (nth  c.  in  Littre),  also 
domage ,  daumage ,  demage,  since  15th  c.  dommage 
=  OSp.  domage,  f.  OF.  dam,  damage,  prejudice, 
loss(=Pr.  dam,  It.  danno  loss),  ad.  L.  damnum 
loss,  hurt,  damage  +  -age.  Cf.  Pr.  damnatge  and 
It.  dannatico  on  L.  type  *damnaticum.  The  ME. 
form  domage,  dommage  is  after  later  French ; 
dam(fi)nage  after  medL.]. 

1.  Loss  or  detriment  caused  by  hurt  or  injury 
affecting  estate,  condition,  or  circumstances,  arch. 

a.  [1292  Britton  i.  v.  §  i  En  despit  et  damage  de  nous 
et  de  noster  poeple.]  1300  K.  Alls.  959  The  scoumfyt,  and 
the  damage,  Feol  on  heom  of  Cartage,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pars.  T.  ir  383  As  moche  to  oure  damage  as  to  oure  profit. 
I535  Coverdale  Luke  ix.  25  Though  he  wanne  the  whole 
worlde  and  loseth  himself  or  runneth  in  dammage  of  himself. 
1609  .Skene  Reg.  Maj.  89  The  damnage  and  skaiths, 
quhilks  he  hes  susteined  be  the  defender,  sail  be  taxed. 
1611  Bible  Da7i.  vi.  2  That  . .  the  king  should  haue  no 
damage.  1778  C.  Jones  Hoyle's  Games  Impr.  21  You  could 
receive  no  Damage  by  playing  the  King  the  third  Round. 
1851  Hussey  Papal  Power  ii.  86  The  corrupting  by  bribes 
of  the  late  Legats.  .to  the  damage  of  S.  Peter.  1877  J.  D. 
Chambers  Div.  Worship  141  These  . .  Anthems  have  been 
wholly  omitted,  to  our  great  damage. 

/3.  1481  Caxton  Myrr, .  1.  xiv.  45  [It]  torneth  contrarye  to 
them  &  to  their  dommage.  1508  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  193 
The  great  domage  whiche  we  suffre  by  the  absence  of  many 
of  them,  a  1612  Donne  BudWaTcxj  (1644)  124  If  a  pub- 
lique  profit  recompence  my  private  Domage. 

2.  Injury,  harm ;  esp.  physical  injury  to  a  thing, 
such  as  impairs  its  value  or  usefulness. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth  1.  v.  25  J?ou  hast  wepen  for  }>e 
damage  [ed.  1560  dommage]  of  \>i  renoune  }?at  is  appaired. 
1430  Lydg.  Chro7t.  Troy  1.  vi,  He  was  enoynted  with  an 
oyntment  On  his  body  that  kept  him  from  damage,  c  1440 
Pro)7tp.  Parv.  113  Damage,  or  harme,  da77ip7iu77i.  1577  tr- 
Bultinger's  Decades  Introd.,  He.  .suffered  all  the  damages 
of  the  body.  1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cere77i.  11.  ix.  50 
His  answere  bringeth  great  damnage  to  his  owne  cause. 
1639  T.  de  Gray  Compl.  Horsem.  9  Lest  in  foling,  the  colt 
receive  domage.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1858)  353  She  was 
leaky,  and  had  damage  in  her  hold.  1869  Hook  Lives  A  bps . 
II.  ii.  94  To  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  monastery, 
b.  (with  a  and  pi.)  A  loss,  an  iqjury. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  1.  xv,  Kyng  Lott  made  grete 
dool  for  his  dommagis  &  his  felawes.  1577-87  Holinshed 
Scot.  Chron.  188  The  damages  &  skathes  committed  by 
theeues  and  robbers.  1593  T.  Watson  Tears  o/Fa7icie  xxiv. 
Poems  (Arb.)  190  That  I.  .brought  faire  beauty  to  so  fowle 
a  domage.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo’s  Africa  11.  55  They  paid 
the  said  owners  for  all  dammages  committed.  1771  Goldsm. 
Hist.  E7ig.  I.  79  Repairing  the  damages  which  the  king¬ 
dom  had  sustained  by  war* 

t  3.  a.  A  disadvantage,  inconvenience,  trouble, 
b.  A  matter  for  regret,  a  misfortune,  ‘  a  pity  \ 

a.  1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  vi.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Age 
ha}?  with  him  many  damagis.  1637  R.  Humphrey  tr.  St. 
Ambrose  i.  15  They  hold  profit  to  consist  in  the  goods 
secular,  wee  reckon  these  for  dammages.  1721  De  Foe 
Col.  Jackp  1840)  33  ’Tis  an  unspeakable  damage  to  him  for 
want  of  his  money. 

b.  #  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  578  Cleopatra,  And  of  his 
deth  it  was  ful  gret  damage,  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn 
xxii.  74  It  were  domage  yf  suche  a  lady  . .  sholde  perysshe. 
1524  Losse  of  Rhodes  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  1.  84  Sir  Francis 
de  Frenolz.  .it  was  great  dammage  of  his  death,  for  he  was 
a  worthy  man.  1612  Shelton  Qitix.  1. 1.  iv.  25  The  Damage 
is.  .that  I  have  no  money  here  about  me. 

4.  Law.  (Now  always  in  pi.)  The  value, 
estimated  in  money,  of  something  lost  or  withheld  ; 
the  sum  of  money  claimed  or  adjudged  to  be  paid 
in  compensation  for  loss  or  injury  sustained. 

[1430  Act  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  9  Le  pleyntif  recovera  ses 
damages  au  treble  vers  le  defendant.  1538  Starkey  Eng- 
la7id  11.  ii.  190  The  party  condemnyd.  .scholdeuerbeawardyd 
to  pay  costys  and  al  other  dammage  cumyng  to  hys 
aduersary  by  the  reson  of  the  vniust  sute  and  vexatyon.] 
1542-3  Act  34-5  He7i.  VIII,  c.  27  §36  Actions  personall, 
whereof  the.dette,  and  domage  amounteth  to  the  summe  of 
fourtie  shillinges.  .  1548  Hall  Chro7i.  31  For  recoveryng  of 
damages  for  injuries  to  them  wrongfully  done.  1631-2  Star 
Chaiiib.  Cases  (Camden)  168  He  shall  therefore  pay  5001*  to 
the  King  and  200’*  Dammage  to  Mr  Deane  and  make  recog¬ 


nition  of  his  fault  and  wrong.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II. 
438  When  the  jury  has  assessed  his  damages.  1858  Ld.  St. 
Leonards  Ha7uiy  Bk.  Prop.  Lazo  ii.  5  An  action  . .  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  for  breach  of  contract. 

5.  slang.  Cost,  expense. 

1755  Co7i7toisseur  No.  68  r  10  ‘There’,  says  he,  ‘there’s 
your  damage — thirteen  and  two-pence.’  1812  Byron  Wks. 
(1832)  II.  179,  I  must  pay  the  damage,  and  will  thank 
you  to  tell  me  the  amount  of  the  engraving.  1852  Mrs. 
Stowe  U7icle  Tom’s  C.  xiv,  What’s  the  damage,  as  they  say 
in  Kentucky. .  what’s  to  be  paid  out  for  this  business  ?  1855 
Dickens  Lett.  I.  409  Excellent  stowage  for  the  whole  family 
.  .Damage  for  the  whole,  seven  hundred  francs  a  month. 

U  Erroneously  for  Danger. 

1464  P lu iii pto)i  Corr.  (Camden)  13  Now  you  bee  utterly 
out  of*his  dammage. 

Da  mage,  z'*  Forms  :  see  the  sb.  [a.  OF. 
damagier,  -er,  domager,  f.  damage  :  see  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans .  To  do  or  cause  damage  to;  to  hurt, 
harm,  injure ;  now  commonly  to  injure  (a  thing) 
so  as  to  lessen  or  destroy  its  value. 

13. .  [see  Damaging  vbl.  sb.].  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton). 
Dicies  106  A  king  in  his  kyngdome  may  be  dommaged  and 
hurte,  and  specially  by  fyue  thinges.  1548  Hall  Chron .  (1550) 
24  The  English  studied  all  the  waies  possible  to  dammage 
their  enemies :  some  shot  arrowes,  some  cast  stones.  1594 
Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  iv.  ii.  60  To  stop  all  hopes,  whose  growth 
may  dammage  me.  <1:1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  III.  459 
(R.)  He  . .  gave  him  a  broadside,  with  which  he  . .  damaged 
the  ship.  1794  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp .  I.  492  Not  any 
notice  having  been  taken  . .  of  my  eye  being  damaged. 
a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  V.  130  He  missed  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thwarting  and  damaging  the  Government.  1892 
Law  Times’  Rep.  LXVII.  251/1  The  Merchant  Prince.. 
ran  into  and  damaged  the  Catalonia. 

2.  intr .  To  suffer  damage  or  injury,  rare. 

1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  37  Her  Sunday  clothes  might 
damage  with  the  dew. 

Damageable  (dse-medsab’l),  a .  For  forms  cf. 
Damage  sb. ;  also  5  dommegeable,  6  dommagi- 
able,  domagable,  6-7  damagable.  [a.  OF. 
damageable,  dom -,  causing  or  bringing  damage, 
f.  damagier :  see  prec.  and  -able.] 

+ 1.  Causing  loss  or  injury ;  hurtful,  injurious. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  iii.  (i860)  C  j,  The  tunges  of  advo¬ 
cates  and  men  of  lawe  ben  perilous  &  dommegeable.  1570 
Dee  Math.  Pr&f  45  Neither  by  worde,  deede,  or  thought, 

.  .damageable,  or  iniurious  to  you.  1604  Dee  in  Hearne 
Collect .  3  Nov.  1705,  That.. most  grievous  and  dammage- 
able  Sclaunder.  1636  E.  Dacres  tr.  MachiaveV s  Disc.  Livy 
I.  166  Many  faults,  .dommageable  to  that  tyrannie.  1674 
Govt.  Tongue  xii.  (1684)  164  Immodest  talk ..  damagable 
and  infectious  to  the  innocence  of  our  neighbors.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  1802  IV.  437  Before  it  is  clearly 
known  whether  the  innovation  be  damageable  or  not,  the 
judge  is  competent  to  issue  a  prohibition  to  innovate  until 
the  point  can  be  determined. 

2.  Liable  to  be  damaged. 

1755  Magens  Insurances  II.  273  If  Goods  easily  damage¬ 
able  be  in  a  Ship.  1881  J.  F.  Keane  Six  Months  in  Meccah 
vii.  183  Much  destruction,  .to  all  damageable  property. 

Hence  +  Da-mag'ea'bly  adv.,  injuriously. 

1660  Hexham,  Kommerlick  . .  Dammageably,  or  with 
Molestation. 

t  Damage-cleere.  Law.  Obs.  [ad.  Anglo- 

Fr.  damage  clers  for  damage  des  clers,  in  med.L. 
damna  clericorum  ‘  clerks’  costs  ’.] 

A  fee  formerly  paid  in  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  King’s  Bench,  and  Exchequer,  in  cases  where 
damages  were  recovered:  abolished  in  1665. 

1665  Marvell  Corr.  xlviii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  183  There  are 
several  other  Bills  in  hand ;  as . .  the  taking  away  of  Damage 
cleere. 

Damaged  (dse-medgd ),Jpl.  a.  [f.  Damage  v. 
+  -ed  1.]  That  has  suffered  damage ;  injured  (esp. 
physically). 

1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  io  July  an.  1768,  Clinker., 
unscrewed  the  damaged  iron.  1891  Daily  News  23  June 
2/3  If  any  sovereign  or  half-sovereign  is  more  than,  three 
grains  below  the  standard  weight,  it  shall  be  considered 
a  damaged  coin. 

Damage-feasant.  Law .  Also  7  -feasaunt, 

-faisant,  7-8-fesant.  [OF.  damage fesant,  F.  dom - 
mage  faisant,  doing  damage,  causing  loss.] 

Said  of  a  stranger’s  beasts,  etc.,  found  trespassing 
on  a  man’s  ground  without  his  leave,  and.  there 
doing  him  damage,  as  by  feeding  or  otherwise. 
(Properly  adj.  phr. ;  also  used  as  sb.) 

1621  R.  Bolton  Slat.  Irel.  191  (33  Hen.  VIII),  In  any 
replegiare  or  second  deliverance  for  rentes,  customes, 
services  or  for  damages  feasaunt  or  other  rent  or  rents.  1681 
Chetham  Anglers  Vade-m.  xl.  §18  If  I  leave  my  Angle- 
rod  behind  in  another’s  ground  he  may  take  it  Damage 
feasant.  1714  Scroggs  Conrts-leet  (ed.  3)  73  Any  Thing 
distrained  for  Damage-feasant  cannot  be  distrained  for 
Rent.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  iii.  i.  III.  6.  1887  Ediiu 

Rev.  Jan.  77  The  right  of  distraining  animals  trespassing 
and  as  we  now  say  ‘  damage-feasant  \ 

+  Da  mageful,  a.  Obs .  [f.  Damage  sb.  +  -ful.] 
Injurious,  hurtful. 

t'1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  viii.  182  It  were  ful  unprofitable 
and  damageful  to  alle  Cristene.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit . 
ix.  xiii.  10 7  His  warre  in  Ireland  was  more  dammagefull. 
1645  T.  Coleman  Hopes  Deferred  15  These  purposes  of 
mischiefe  are  either  issulesse,  or  damagefull,  or  dangerous. 

Damagement  (dse-medgment).  rare.  [a. 
OF.  damagement,  f.  damagier  to  Damage.]  The 
action  of  damaging,  or  fact  of  being  damaged. 

x6°3  J-  Davies  Microcosmos  Wks.  (1876)  44  (D.)  The  more 
vs’d  they  [pleasures]  are  excessiuely,  The  more’s  the  soule 
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and  bodie’s  damagement.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  20  May  5/1  If 
war  has  any  raison  d'Hre  at  all,  that  must  lie  in  the  effective  | 
damagement  of  your  enemy. 

t  Damageous,  a.  Obs.  For  forms  cf.  Damage 
sb. ;  also  5  damegeous,  6  dammagious,  -ius 
[a.  OF.  damageus,  -gious,  -jos,  f.  damage :  see 
Damage  sb.  and  -ous.]  Fraught  with  damage, 
hurtful,  injurious  ;  causing  loss  or  disadvantage. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pat's.  T.  p  364  Whan  [>at  meynee  is 
felonous  and  damageous  to  \>t  peple.  1474  Caxton  Chesse 
111.  vi.  (i860)  Hiij  b,  What  synne  is  fowler  than  this  synne. . 
ne  more  dommageous.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes 
48  Lakking  of  thy  lore  is  to  vs  a  damegeous  thing.  1611 
Cotgr.  s.v.  Vimaires ,  Fearefull  or  dommageous  accidents. 
1637  Heywood  Roy  all  Ship  32  All  the  rauenous  and  dam- 
mageous  beasts  to  be  destroyed  through  his  land. 

Damaging  (darmed^ig),  vbl.  sb,  [-ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Damage,  q.  v. 

13..  Childh.  Jesus  1344  (Matz.)  Of  J?e  Hones  he  made 
a  semblingue  bifore  heom  withoute  damagingue.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  93  The  French  king.. in  dammagyng 
of  king  Richard,  layde  siege  to  the  Castell  of  Aubevyle. 

Da  maging,  ppL  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  damages ; 
causing  damage  or  injury,  injurious,  hurtful. 

1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  101  The 
modes  of  initiation  are  more  damaging  than  custom-house 
oaths.  1885  Athenaeum  5  Sept.  299/2  [The  hedgehog’s] 
moral  character,  .is  the  subject  of  damaging  criticism. 

Hence  Damagingly  adv.}  hurtfully. 

1854  Kitto  Bible  Illus tr.  (1867)  VIII.  427  The  stroke  is 
usually,  .inflicted  damagingly  to  the  mouth,  with  the  heel  of 
a  shoe.  1868  Daily  News  7  Sept.,  Mr.  McCarthy  thinks 
the  defence  unassailable.  To  us  it  appears  very  easily  and 
very  damagingly  assailable. 

Damaisele,  obs.  form  of  Damsel. 

Damalic  (damae'lik),  damolic  (dam^lik),  a. 
Chetn.  [f.  Gr.  5d/xaAts,  da^d\rj  heifer  tic.  The 
second  form  is  peril,  short  for  damal-olic. ]  In 
damalic  or  damolic  acid ,  an  acid  (C7  H8  O)  dis¬ 
covered  by  Stadeler  in  cows’  urine.  Hence 
Da-molate  [-ate  4],  a  salt  of  damolic  acid. 
DamaluTic  [Uric]  acid ,  an  acid  (C8H10  02)  akin 
to  damolic,  and  of  the  same  origin  ;  its  salts  are 
Damalu'rates. 

1858  Thudichum  Urine  343  Damaluric  acid  produces 
a  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  1863-72 
Watts  Diet .  Client.  II.  301  Damaluric  and  Damolic  acids, 
two  volatile  acids  said  to  exist  in  cows’  and  horses’  urine. 
1879  Ibid.  VI.  541  The  filtered  solution  deposits,  first 
crystals  of  barium  damolate,  then  the  damalurate. 

||  Damail  (dse*man).  [From  the  Arabic  name 
daman  israil ,  sheep  or  lamb  of  Israel.] 

The  Syrian  rock-badger  or  ‘  cony  *  of  Scripture 
(. Hyrax  Syriacus')  ;  the  name  is  also  extended  to 
the  species  found  at  the  Cape  (If.  Capensis ). 

1738  T.  Shaw  Trav.  Barb .  <$*  Levant.  336  The  Daman 
Israel  is  an  Animal  likewise  of  Mount  Libanus,  though 
common  in  other  places  of  this  Country.  .We  have  ..  pre¬ 
sumptive  Proof  that  this  Creature  is  the  Saphan  of  the 
Scriptures.  1790  Bruce  Trav.  I.  x.  241,  I  went  ashore 
here  [Cape  Mahomet]  and  shot  a  small  animal  among  the 
rocks,  called  Daman  Israel  or  Israel’s  Lamb ;  I  do  not 
know  why,  for  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  sheep  kind. 
1825  Gore  tr.  Blumenbacli  s  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  47  The 
Daman,  Cape  Hyrax.  1835  Kirby  Hab.  §  Inst.  Anim. 

II.  xxiv.  497  The  skin,  .is  nearly  naked,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  swine,  the  daman,  the  mammoth  and  some  others. 

Damar :  see  Dammae. 

Damas,  obs.  form  of  Damask. 

Damascene  (dsemasfn),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4 
damyssene,  -assene,  4-7  damasene,  6-7  dama- 
seen,  -sine  :  see  also  Damson,  [ad.  L.  Dama- 
scen-us,  Gr.  AapaaK^vis  of  Damascus.  Cf.  Ger. 
damascene  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  of  Damascus. 

[c  1386  Chaucer  Monk’s  T.  17  Loo  Adam  in  the  feeld  of 
Damyssene  [=  in  agro  Damascene^  With  goddes  owene 
fynger  wroght  was  he.]  1S43  Traheron  Vigo’s  Chirurg. 
vi.  i.  Gloss.,  Another  kynde  [of  viscum]  is  called  Damascene, 
and  commeth  from  Damasco.  i6n  Cotgr.  s.v.  Damas, 
Huile  de  Damas,  oyle  Damascene.  1875  Scrivener 
Led.  Text  N.  Test.  17  About  the  ninth  century,  a  rough, 
brown,  unsightly  paper,  made  of  cotton  rags,  and_  some¬ 
times  called  Damascene  from  the  place  where  it  was 
invented,  crept  gradually  into  use. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  damask  (fabrics),  or  to 
the  art  of  damascening  metal ;  as  damascene  work. 

1541  Ord.  33  Hen.  VII l  in  Nicholls  Househ.  Ord.  (1790) 
215  In  fine  Diaper,  in  Damasene  worke.  1550  in  Athenaeum 
21  Oct.  (1871)  520/3,  4  damascene  buttons  were  cut  off  my 
lord’s  gown  in  the  privy-chamber.  1883  C.  C.  Perkins  Ital. 
Sculpt.  100  (Stanford)  The  damascene  work  and  the  foliated 
ornaments  ..  challenge  comparison  with  bronzes  of  any 
period. 

3.  Damascene  plum :  see  Damson  i  c. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  native  of  Damascus. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  xi.  32  The  cite  of  Damascenys. 

2.  Damascene  work ;  formerly  applied  to  damask. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bis.  (Roxb.)  285  For  brynging 
of  damysens  from  Colchester.  1553  in  Rogers  Agric.  4- 
P rices  III.  489/3  [Damascene,  6 ells ui  3/.].  1844  Meek.  Mag. 
XL.  342  The  damascene  which  appears  upon  the  surface  of 
steel  is  very  various.  1873  Dixon  Two  Queens  I.  v.  i.  233 
A  Spanish  silversmith  copied  arabesques  and  damascenes. 

8.  See  Damson. 

Damascene  (daemasrn),  v.  Also  9  -ine.  [f. 
prec.  adj.;  cf.  Damaskeen  v.]  trans.  a.  To  orna¬ 
ment  (metal-work,  esp.  steel)  with  designs  incised  in 


the  surface  and  filled  in  with  gold  or  silver,  b.  To 
ornament  (steel)  with  a  watered  pattern,  as  in 
Damascus  blades. 

1585-1613  [see  Damaskeen  vi],  1848  Lytton  Harold  m. 
ii,  His  arms  were  damascened  with  silver.  1880  Sat.  Rev. 
No.  1302.  46T  Swords  beautifully  damascened  in  gold. 

c.  trans/.  and  fig. 

1878  Examiner  2  Mar.  283/1  These  essential  elements., 
are  damascened  upon  a  ground  of  really  good  story. 
1891  G.  Meredith  One  of  our  Com/,  xix,  M.  Falarique 
damascenes  his  sharpest  smile. 

Damascened  (daemasLnd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prcc. 
+  -ed.]  Of  steel  and  other  metal-work :  a. 
Inlaid  with  ornamental  designs,  gold  or  silver  ;  b. 
Having  the  watered  pattern  of  dark  lines  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Damascus  blades. 

1862  J.  Grant  Capt.  of  Guard  li,  The  earl’s  cuirass  was 
of  Milan  steel,  magnificently  damascened.  1888  Athenaeum 
17  Mar.  344/3  Swords,  .with  splendid  damascened  hilts, 
c.  transf. 

1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  xi.  181  Damascened. — The 
author  suggests  this  term  as  a  convenient  one  by  which  to 
describe  the  structure  shown  in  some  obsidians,  in  which 
streaks  or  threads  of  glass  are  contorted  in  a  confused 
manner,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  markings  on 
Damascus  sword-blades,  or  the  damascening  on  gun-barrels. 

Damascener  (dcemasrn3.t).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-er.]  One  who  damascenes  metal. 

1855  tr.  Labartc’s  Arts  Mid,  Ages  x.  361  The  damas¬ 
cener  and  the  goldsmith.  1883  Harper  s  Mag.  June  57/1 
Damasceners.  .and  gun-makers  are  Mohammedan. 

Damascening  (daemasrnig),  vbl,  sb,  [-ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Damascene  ;  also  the  design 
or  figured  surface  so  produced. 

i860  Comh,  Mag.  No.  3.  271  Delightful  arabesques  and 
damascenings.  1880  Birdwood  Ind.  Art  I.  163  Damas¬ 
cening  is  the  art  of  encrusting  one  metal  with  another  . .  in 
the  form  of  wire,  which  by  undercutting  and  hammering  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  metal  which  it  is  intended 
to  ornament. 

Damascus  (dam£e‘sk#s).  Formerly  also  in 
the  Ital.  form  Damasco.  [L.  Damascus ,  Gr. 
A apacrKos,  from  Semitic:  cf.  Heb.  Dam- 

meseq ,  Arab.  Dimashq ,  Dimeshq ;  thence 

Heb.  d'meseq  or  d’mesheq ,  transl.  4  silken  ’ 

in  Amos  iii.  12  (Rev.  V,).]  An  ancient  city,  the 
capital  of  Ccele-Syria,  famous  for  its  steel  and 
its  silk  fabrics.  Often  used  attrib .,  as  Damascus 
blade  (see  quot.  1875),  etc.  ;  also  absol.  =  Damascus 
steel,  etc. 

Damascus  iron  :  a  combination  of  pieces  of  iron  and 
steel  welded  together  and  rolled  out,  in  imitation  of  the 
steel  of  Damascus.  Damascus-twist :  see  quot. 

a  1625  Fletcher  Elder  Bro.  v.  i,  A  Milan  hilt,  and 
a  Damasco  blade.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  149 
A  Sword  not  so  hooked  as  the  Damasco.  1727-51  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl Damascus-steel. .  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
temper.  1830  Mech.  Mag.  XIV.  31  By  filing  semicir¬ 
cular  grooves  into  both  sides  of  the  blade,  and  again 
subjecting  it  to  the  hammer,  a  beautiful  roset-shaped 
Damascus  is  obtained.  1846  Greener  Sc.  Gunnery 
1 13  On  examination  of ..  real  Damascus  barrels.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.  Damascus-iron ,  The  fineness  of 
the  Damascus  depends  upon  the  number  and  thickness  of 
the  alternations  [of  iron  and  steel].  Ibid.,  Damascus-twist , 
a  kind  of  gun-barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  Damascus-iron 
coiled  around  a  mandrel  and  welded. 

t  Damasee*.  Obs,  Also  -ysd,  -ese.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  or  abbreviation -of  damasene  Damson  :  cf. 
first  quot.  there.]  =  Damson. 

14..  T.  of  Ere  eld oune  180  (Thornton  MS.)  Whare  frwte 
was  growande  gret  plentee  The  date  and  als  the  damasee 
[v.  rr.  damese,  damyse].  ?  c  1475  Squyr  lowe  Degt'e  36 
The  date,  also  the  damyse  [ rime  larel-tre]. 

Damasin,  obs.  form  of  Damson. 
f  Damasine,  cl.  Obs,  =  Damascene.  Dama - 
sine-rose  :  =  damask  rose. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  (1673)  430  Herbs  which 
smell  sweet  like  musk  :  as.  .the  damasine-rose. 

Damask  (dce'mask),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  4-7 
damaske,  -asc,  4-  damask ;  also  5  dameske, 
5-6  dammask(e,  7  damasque,  -ast ;  Sc,  5-6 
dammas,  -es,  -ys,  6  domas,  7  damas,  -es. 
[Prob.  originally  a.  AngloFr.  *  Damasc  =  It.  Da¬ 
masco,  L.  Damascus  proper  name  of  the  city ;  Littre 
and  Hatzfeld  have  an  OF.  Damas  of  14th  c., 
whence  the  Sc.  forms  above.  The  French  text  of 
Mandeville  (Roxb.  Club)  ch.  xiv.  has  Damasee .] 

I.  + 1.  The  city  of  Damascus.  Obs. 
c  1250  Gen.  <$-  Ex.  761  At  damaske  is  5e  Sridde  stede, 
Quer  abram  is  bigging  dede.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv. 
486  So  many  prelates  ..  Of  Nazareth,  of  Nynyue,  of  Nep- 
talim,  and  damaske.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  11.  32 
Thorow  all  dammask  and  liba.  1539  Inventories  49  (Jam.) 
Tapestryis. — Item,  vi  pece  of  the  cietie  of  Dammys. 

2.  attrib.  =Made  at  or  brought  from  Damascus, 
as  damask  blade ,  sword ,  etc.  (see  7  below)  ;  damask 
cloth ,  silk  (see  3  and  6  below) ;  also  the  following  : 
y  Damask  pium,  prune  =  Damson.  Obs. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo* s  Chirurg.  268  b/i  (Stanford)  Take 
of  reysons..of  damaske  prunes.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh. 
Country  Farme  393  Damaske  Plums  . .  are  of  three  sorts, 
the  black,  red,  and  violet  colour.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  210  Plums.  .Damasc,  Denny  Damasc. 

f  Damask  powder,  ?a  toilet-powder  scented  with 
damask  roses.  Obs. 


c  1 540  [cf.  Damask  rose  below].  1634  Althorp  MS.  in 
Simpkinson  Washingtons  Ixviii,  For  4  li  of  damaske  powder 
for  Gooddy  Webb.  1637  Heywood  Royall  King  iv.  Wks. 
1874  VI.  70  Now  farewell  Gun-powder,  I  must  change  thee 
into  Damask -powder. 

Damask  rose,  a  species  or  variety  of  rose,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Da¬ 
mascus. 

Apparently,  originally  the  Rosa  gallica  var.  damascena , 
a  tall  shrub  with  semi-double  pink  or  light-red  (rarely  white) 
flowers,  cultivated  in  the  East  for  attar  of  roses ;  but  this 
underwent  many  changes  under  cultivation  in  the  West,  and 
the  name  has  been  very  variously  applied  by  English  authors. 
According  to  Miller  (1768)  the  monthly  rose ,  striped  monthly, 
and  York-and-Lancaster ,  were  supposed  to  be  varieties  of 
the  Damask  rose.  According  to  Fluckiger  and  Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia ,  the  name  is  now  applied  at  Mitcham  to 
a  variety  of  R.  gallica  with  very  deep-coloured  flowers. 

c Recipexw  Vicary's Anat.  (1886) App.  224  Putttherto 
half  an  vnee  of  fyne  pouldre  of  redde  dammaske  rosys.  1578 
Lyte  Dodoens  vi.  i.  655  We  cal  them  in  English,  Roses  of 
Prouince,  and  Damaske  Roses.  Ibid.  654  The  flowers,  .be 
neither  redde  nor  white,  but  of  a  mixt  colour  betwixt  red 
and  white,  almost  carnation  colour.  1582  Hakluyt  Memo- 
randa  in  Voy.  II.  i.  165  The  Damaske  rose  [brought  in]  by 
Doctour  Linaker,  King  Henry  the  seuenth  and  King 
Henry  the  eights  Physician.  1646  J.  Hall  Poems  45 
Damast-roses  yet  unblown.  1744  C.  Thompson's  Trav. 
III.  13  Rose-Water  made  of  the  Damask  Roses  which  grow 
here  plentifully.  1869  Hole  Bk.  about  Roses  xi,  The 
Damask  [rose]  with  its  few  rich  velvety-crimson  petals, 
is  a  memory,  and  that  is  all. 

Damask  violet  =  Dame’s  Violet.  (In  Ger. 
Damasfblume.) 

1578  Lyte  tr.  Dodoens  153  In  English  Damaske  violets, 
Dames  violets  or  Gillofers.  1597  Gerarde  Herball  11. 
cxvi.  377  Dames  Violets  is  called.. in  English  Damaske 
Violets  [etc.].  1861  Pratt  Flower.  Plants  I.  154. 

+  Damask  water,  rose-water  distilled  from  Da¬ 
mask  roses.  Obs. 

[1306  N.  de  TiNGEWicicin  Arch&ol.  Jrnl.  XIV.  271  Item 
pro  aqua  rosata  de  Damasco.]  1519  Four  Elements  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  I.  44  With  damask  water  made  so  well,  That  all 
the  house  thereof  shall  smell,  As  it  were  paradise.  1555 
Eden  Decades  224  The  Capitayne  sprinkeled  the  Kynges 
with  damaske  water.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Damas ,  Eau  de 
Damas ,  Damaske,  or  sweet,  water  (distilled  from  all  sorts 
of  odoriferous  hearbs). 

II.  As  a  name  of  substances  originally  produced 
at  Damascus. 

3.  A  rich  silk  fabric  woven  with  elaborate  designs 
and  figures,  often  of  a  variety  of  colours. 

Also  applied  to  figured  materials  of  silk  and  wool,. silk  and 
cotton,  or  worsted  or  cotton  only,  used  for  furniture¬ 
covering,  curtains,  etc.  ‘  True  damasks  are  wholly  of  silk, 
but  the  term  is  now  applied  to  any  fabric  of  wool,  linen,  or 
cotton,  woven  in  the  manner  of  the  first  damasks  ’  (Beck, 
Draper  s  Diet.). 

c  1430  Lydg.  Sto7‘ie  of  Thebes  in.  vi,  Clothes  of  veluet, 
Damaske  and  of  golde.  1473  Paston  Lett.  No.  725  III.  91 
A  newe  vestment  off  whyght  damaske  flfor  a  dekyne.  1532-3 
Act  24  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  13  No  man,  vnder  the  saide 
estates,  .shall,  .weare  any  saten,  damaske,  silke,  chamblet, 
or  taffata.  1577  tr.  BullingeVs  Decades  11.  x.  239  A  linnen 
or  wollen  garment  doeth  as  well  couer  and  become  the 
bodie,  as  damaskes  and  veluets.  1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2425/4,  3  Pieces  of  Crimson  Missena  Damasks,  of  a  large 
Flower,  commonly  used  for  Beds,  and  Hangings  of  Rooms. 
c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)290  All  ye  bed  and  hangings 
are  of  fine  damaske  made  of  worsted.  1725  De  Foe  Voy. 
round  World  (1840)  21  A  quantity  of  China  damasks,  and 
other  wrought  silks.  1842  Bischoff  Woollen  Manuf.W. 
415  The  draw-loom  ..  is  now  used  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  weaving  carpets  and  figured  damasks. 

b.  A  twilled  linen  fabric  richly  figured  in  the 
weaving  with  designs  which  show  up  by  opposite 
reflexions  of  light  from  the  surface ;  used  chiefly 
for  table-linen. 

1542  in  Rogers  Agric.  <5-  Prices  III.  487/3  Damask  diaper 
1  yd. .  .2/2.  1624  Will  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  364  One  suite  of 

damaske.. for  his  table.  1696  J.  F.  Merchants'  Ware-ho. 
13  Damask  . .  is  a  very  fine  sort  of  . .  Linnen,  and  is 
wrought  into  several  sorts  of  fine  Imagery,  and  Figures,  .it 
is  for  few  uses  except  for  Table-Linnen.  1759  Goldsm.  Bee 
No.  3  He  looked  at  the  tablecloth,  and  praised  the  figure 
of  the  damask.  1877  Mrs.  Forrester  Mignon  I.  23  The 
table  is  laid,  .damask,  plate,  glass,  is  perfect. 

4.  a.  Steel  manufactured  at  Damascus  ;  also  steel 
or  a  combination  of  iron  and  steel  exhibiting  a 
similar  variegated  surface  :  more  fully  damask  steel. 
b.  The  wavy  pattern  on  the  surface  of  Damascus 
steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  welded  together  and  cor¬ 
roded  with  weak  acid. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1297  Two  knives  of 
damaske,  with  hafts  of  jasper.  1844  Mech.  Mag.  XL.  342 
All  steel  which  exhibits  a  surface  figured  with  dark  lines, 
is  called  damask.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Damask- 
steel ,  a  laminated  metal  of  pure  iron  and  steel,  of  peculiar 
quality,  produced  by  careful  heating,  laborious  forging, 
doubling,  and  twisting.  1881  Blackw.  Mag.  May  567 
The  curious  product  called  damask-steel  possesses  both 
edge  and  elasticity,  and  all  the  great  Eastern  swords  owe 
to  it  their  celebrity.  Ibid.  568  He  made  some  swords 
which  would  bend  till  the  point  touched  the  hilt,  and 
which  would  also  cut  through  an  iron  bar.. the  same  two 
faculties  have  never  been  conjoined  in  any  other  steel  than 
damask. 

1818  Faraday  Exp.  Res.  xvi.  (1820)  59  The  damask  itself 
is  merely  an  exhibition  of  crystallisation.  1844  Mech.  Mag. 
XL.  342  Common  steel  acquires  no  visible  damask  by 
gradual  refrigeration. 

5.  The  colour  of  the  damask  rose :  esp.  as  seen  in 
the  face  of  a  woman. 
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x6oo  Shaks.  A.  y,  L.  hi.  v.  123  There  was  a  pretty 
rednesse  in  his  lip  . .  *twas  iust  the  difference  Betwixt  the 
constant  red  and  mingled  Damaske.  1607  —  Cor.  11.  i. 
232  The  Warre  of  White  and  Damaske  in  Their  nicely 
gawded  Cheekes.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  11.  xxvi,  Her 
damaske  late,  now  chang’d  to  purest  white.  1820  Keats 
Lamia  1.  116  She.  .Blush’d  a  live  damask. 

III.  attrib.  and  adj.  from  senses  under  II.  But 
early  examples  of  damask  cloth ,  blade ,  etc.,  mean 
literally  ‘  of  Damascus  \  and  so  belong  to  2  above. 

6.  Made  of  damask  (silk,  or  cloth);  furnished 
with  damask. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xix.  (1890)  61  A  fayre  whyte 
coueryng  of  damaske  clothe.  1609  B.  Jonson  Sit. .  Woman 
111.  i,  A  Damask  table  cloth,  cost  me  eighteen  pound.  1682 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  340  One  fair  damask  linen  cloth  and 
a  damask  napkin.  1755  Mrs.  Delany  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dewes 
17  Nov.,  Lady  Anson  began  the  last  ball  in  a  green  damask 
sack.  1814 //AL  Univ.  Oxford  II.  261  The  dress  of  the 
Chancellor  is  of  black  damask  silk.  1842  Tennyson  A  udley 
Court  20  A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound. 

7.  Made  of  Damascus  steel ;  having  the  fine 
temper  and  watered  surface  of  Damascus  steel. 

n6n  Chapman  Iliad  x.  63  By  him  his  damask  curets 
[evrea  ttolklAo]  hung.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's 
Eromena  78  The  fine  edge  of  his  damaske  blade.  1820 
Faraday  Exp.  Res.  xvi.  (1859)  59  The  wootz  . .  retains  . .  a 
damask  surface  when  forged,  polished,  and  acted  upon  by 
dilute  acid. 

8.  Of  the  colour  of  the  damask  rose  ;  blush- 
coloured. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  296  Faire  Ladies  . .  Dismaskt, 
their  damaske  sweet  commixture  showne.  1601  —  Twel. 
N.  11.  iv.  1 15  She  neuer  told  her  loue,  But  let  concealment 
like  a  worme  i'  th  budde  Feede  on  her  damaske  cheeke. 
1842  Tennyson  Day  Dream  Prol.,  While,  dreaming  on 
your  damask  cheek,  The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay.  1861 
Mrs.  H.  Wood  East  Lynne  xvi,  Her  pretty  cheeks  were 
damask  with  her  mind’s  excitement. 

+  9.  =  Damasked  3  (?a  misprint). 

1648  Herrick  Hesper .,  Country  Life  42  (MS.  version,  ed. 
Hazl.  p.  457)  The  damaske  [v.  r.  damaskt]  meddowes,  and 
the  crawling  streames. 

IV.  10.  Comb.,  as  damask-coated ,  - coloured , 
-goivned  ppl.  adjs. ;  damask-ivise  adv. ;  f  damask 
branch,  a  figured  pattern  like  that  of  damask  or 
damask-work  ;  so  +  damask-branched  ppl.  a. ; 
damask  carpet  (see  quot.) ;  damask  loom,  a 
loom  for  weaving  figured  fabrics ;  damask  steel 
(see  4) ;  damask-stitch  (see  quot.)  ;  damask- 
work,  the  veining  on  Damascus-blades ;  incised 
ornamentation  inlaid  with  gold  or  silver. 

1634  Peach  am  Gentl.  Exerc.  1.  xiv.  46  Diapering  . .  (in 
*Damaske  branches,  and  such  likeh.it  chiefly  serveth  to 
counterfeit  cloath  of  Gold,  Silver,  *Damaskbrancht,  Velvet, 
Chamlet,  &c.,  with  what  branch,  and  in  what  fashion  you 
list.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Damask-carpet .  .a  variety 
of  carpet  resembling  the  Kidderminster  in  the  mode  of 
weaving,  but  exposing  the  warp  instead  of  the  weft.  1606 
Dekker  Sev.Sins  ill.  (Arb.)  25  The  *damask-coated  Cittizen. 
a  1631  Drayton  Noah's  Flood,  The  *damask-colour’d  dove 
.  .His  sundry  colour’d  feathers.  1861  W.  F.  Collier  Hist. 
Eng.  Lit.  135  A  magnificent  array  of  satin  and  *damask- 
gowned  priests.  1846  McCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 

I.  708  The  *damask  loom  is  capable  of  producing  any  figure, 
however  complicated.  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet. 
Needle^uork,  *  Damask  Stitch.  A  name  given  to  Satin  Stitch 
when  worked  upon  a  linen  foundation.  1580  Hollyband 
T re  as.  French  Tong ,  Tailler  quelque  chose  a  la  Damas- 
quine ,  to  cut  some  thing  *damaske  wise.  1611  Cotgr., 
Dafnasquiner. .  to  flourish,  carue,  or  ingraue  Damaske-wise. 
1598  Florio,  Damaschino ,  *damaske  worke  vpon  blades. 
1830  Tennyson  Recoil.  Arab.  Nts.  iii,  All.  .The  sloping  of 
the^  moon-lit  sward  Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay  Of 
braided  blooms  unmown. 

Damask  (dtemask),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  By  Mil- 
ton  and  Phineas  Fletcher  stressed  dama’skJ] 

1.  trails.  To  weave  with  richly-figured  designs. 

[1599,  etc.  see  Damasked  i.]  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 

Damask  or  Damasquine . .  to  imprint  the  Figures  of  Flowers 
on  Silk,  or  Stuff.  1755  Johnson,  Damask ,  1.  to  form  flowers 
upon  stuffs. 

2.  =  Damascene  v. 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  Turkic  B.  11. 
xxi.  584  b,  A  faire  basen  of  Copper  damasked.  1653  H. 
Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Voy.  159  Armed  with . .  Partisans  damasked 
with  gold  and  silver.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  (1738)  II. 
354  They  damask  their  cymeters  with  a  blewish  colour. 
1877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  L.  247  The  wooden  sides  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  damasked  with  gold  wire. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  ornament  with  or  as  with 
a  variegated  pattern  or  design  ;  to  diaper. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet.,  There  pinks  eblazed 
wide  And  damaskt  all  the  earth.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple 
I  si.  xii.  i,  Where  various  flowers  damask  the  fragrant  seat. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  334  As  they  sat  recline  On  the  soft 
downie  Bank  damaskt  with  flours.  1744  Shenstone  Song , 

‘  O'er  desert  Plains'  5  Tho’  my  path  were  damask’d  o’er  With 
beauties  e’er  so  fine.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Breakf.  T. 
i.  (1891)  34  Fair  pictures  damasked  on  a  vapor’s  fold. 

4.  To  make  red  or  blush-coloured  like  a  damask- 
rose. 

1863  Mrs.  Marsh  HeatJiside  Farm  I.  58  Cathie’s  peach¬ 
like  cheek  was  damasked  by  heat  and  laughter. 

5.  To  deface  or  destroy,  by  stamping  or  marking 
with  lines  and  figures. 

1673  in  Stationers'  Rec.  (1883),  Order  of  Bishop  of  London 
to  damask  ‘  The  Leviathan  ’.  1678  Ibid.,  Order  of  Bishop  of 
London  to  damask  Seditious  books  seized  at  Frances  Smith’s, 
and  to  burn  in  the  Company’s  garden  adjoining  their  Hall 
the  Books  not  fitt  for  damasking.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Damask  or  Damasquine ,  to  stamp  rude  Draughts  on  waste 


I  Paper,  etc.  1709  Act.  8  Ann  c.  21  Such  offender  or  offenders 
I  shall  forfeit  such  Book  or  Books  . .  to  the  proprietor  or  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Copy  thereof,  who  shall  forthwith  damask 
and  make  wast  Paper  of  them.  1845  Campbell  Chancellors 
(1856.)  I.  23  The  ceremony  of  breaking  or  ‘damasking’  of 
the  old  Great  Seal  consists  in  the  Sovereign  giving  it  a  gentle 
blow  with  a  hammer,  after  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  broken, 
and  has  lost  all  its  virtue. 

t  6.  To  warm  (wine)  :  see  quot.  1706.  slang. 

1699  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Damask  the  Claret,  Put 
a  roasted  Orange  slasht  smoking  hot  in  it.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  To  Damask  Wine ,  is  to  warm  it  a  little,  in 
order  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  Cold  and  make  it  mantle. 
1778  Cumberland  in  Gohls?nith's  Wks.  (1881)  I.  101  Wilt 
have  it  steep’d  in  Alpine  snows,  Or  damask’d  at  Silenus’ 
nose  ? 

Damasked  (dsemiaskt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prcc.] 

1.  Of  silk,  fine  linen,  and  other  fabrics  :  Woven 
with  richly-figured  designs. 

1599  Middleton  Micro-Cynicon  iii.  Wks.  (1886)  VIII.  124 
1  Sitting  at  table.  .All  covered  with  damask’d  napery.  1607 
I  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts (1673)  206  The  outward  appearance 
of  the  said  skin  is  like  to  a  damaskt  garment.  1866  Pall 
i  Mall  G.  24  Oct.  4  The  exports  in  damasked  silk. 

2.  Of  steel  or  other  metal ;  =  Damascened. 

£•1611  Chapman  Iliad  in.  345  His  sword  he  took,  and 
fasten’d  it,  All  damask’d,  underneath  his  arm.  1631  Weever 
Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  202  The  out  side  was.  .damasked  and 
embossed  with  wires  of  gold.  1820  Faraday  Exp.  Res.  xvi. 
(1859)  59  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  damasked  surface  may 
be  produced  by  welding  together  wires  of  iron  and  steel. 
1832  Babbage  Econ.  Manuf.  xviii.  (ed.  3)  167  Barrels  of 
double-barrel  guns,  twisted  and  damasked. 

3.  transf.  Variegated;  diapered. 

1648  Earl  of  Westmld.  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  88  The  Crimson 
streaks  belace  the  Damaskt  West.  1855  Singleton  Virgil 
I.  360  Blooming  be  the  gates  with  damasked  wreaths. 

4.  Having  the  hue  of  the  damask  rose. 

C1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  exxx,  I  haue  seene  Roses  damaskt,  red 
and  white,  But  no  such  Roses  see  I  in  her  cheekes.  16. . 
Wotton  Farewell  to  Vanities,  Beauty,  th’  eye’s  idol,  [is] 
but  a  damask’d  skin.  1652  Benlowe  Theoph.  111.  xxviii, 
So  Roses  damaskt  robe,  prankt  with  green  ribbons,  sents. 

5.  Furnished  or  hung  with  damask. 

1861  Our  English  Home  134  The  damasked  chambers. 

t  Damaskee  n,  -kin,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also 
6  -en,  -yne.  [a.  F.  damasquin,  -me  damascene, 
ad.  It.  damaschino ,  f.  Damasco,  Damascus.] 

A.  adj.  —  Damascene  a. 

1551  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  ii.  ix.  319  Under  a  baron, 
no  man  to  wear  . .  any  embroidery  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
damasken  work  or  goldsmiths  work.  1585  T.  Washington 
tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  T-urkie  11.  xxiii.  62  b,  Vessels  of  gold 
.  .faire  painted  after  the  Damaskin  fashion. 

B.  sb.  A  Damascus  blade. 

1562  J.  Shute  Two  Comm.  ii.  Ccj  a  (Stanford),  A  Scimitar 
bending  lyke  vnto  a  falchion,  he  was  a  righte  damaskyne. 
1625  Pukchas  Pilgrims  I.  iv.  i.  P2.  346  A  Damaskeen,  or 
Turkish  Sword,  richly  garnished  with  Siluer  and  Gilt.  £1645 
Howell  Lett.  Chas.  1  (1753)  124  No  old  Toledo  Blades,  or 
Damaskins. 

Damaskeen  (dsemaskrn),  v.  In  6  -kane,  6-7 
-kine,  8-9  -quine,  -keen.  [a.  F.  damasquiner,  f. 
damasquin  adj. :  see  prec.]  =  Damascene  v. 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  Turkie  iii.  ix. 
84  b,  A  litle  hatchet  damaskined.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrim¬ 
age  iii.  xiii.  (1626)  315  Cups  of  fine  Corinthian  Latten,  gilded 
and  damaskined.  1848  Lytton  Harold  ix.  iii,  His  axe., 
was  so  richly  gilt  and  damasquined.  1863  —  Caxtoniana  I. 
152  Only  on  their  hardest  steel  did  the  smiths  of  Milan 
damaskeen  the  gracious  phantasies. 

Hence  Damaskee  ned  ppl.  a .,  Damaskeening* 
vbl.  sb. 

1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  715  The  Persians  are  exquisitely 
skilful  in  damaskining  with  Vitriol.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Damaskeening,  the  art,  or  act,  of  adorning  iron, 
steel,  etc.  by  making  incisions  therein,  and  filling  them  up 
with  gold  or  silver  wire.  1882  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  171  His 
drawn  sword  with  its  beautiful  damasquined  blade. 

Da’masker.  rare~Y .  [f.  Damasks.  +  -er.] 
=  Damascener. 

1621  Canterbury  Marriage  Licences  (MS.),  Robert  Wors- 
ley  of  St.  Marys  in  Sandw'ch,  damasker. 

Damasking  (dce*maskig),  vbl .  sb.  [-ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Damask  ;  esp.  the  damas¬ 
cening  of  metal. 

159X  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Atauxia ,  damasking  of  a  knife 
or  sword.  1677  J.  Phillips  Tavernier s  Trav.  v.  xii,  The 
Persians  are  excellent  artists  at  Damasquing  with  vitriol,  or 
engraving  Damask-wise  upon  Swords.  1881  Blackw.  Mag. 
May  567  The  art  of  damasking  (which  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  damaskeening  alluded  to  just  now)  has  lost 
its  use  since  swords  have  ceased  their  service. 

b.  transf.  (In  quot.  1660  applied,  to  the  natural 
veining  or  (  marbling 1  of  wood.) 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.w  vii.  40  Their  painting  and 
damasking  of  their  Bodies.  1660  Evelyn  To  Dr.  Wilkins 
17  Feb.,  Above  all  conspicuous  for  these  workes  and 
damaskings,  is  the  Maple. 

Damasquee*nery.  rare  —  °.  [a.  F .  damasqui- 

nerie. ]  The  art  of  damascening  ;  damask-work. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Damasquenery,  Steel  work  damas¬ 
keened,  or  the  Art  itself.  1775  Ash,  Damasquee?iery. 

II  Daxnasqui'ne  (-skPn).  =  Damaskeen  sb. 

1849  in  Weale  Diet .  Tervis. 

II  Damasse  (dama*stf).  [F.  damassi  =  linge 
damasse  Hatzfeld.]  A  kind  of  linen  manufactured 
in  Flanders,  woven  with  flowers  and  figures  like 
damask.  1864  in  Webster. 

Damassen,  -syn,  -zeene,  -zine,  obs.  forms  of 
Damson. 


Damassin  (dse’masin).  [Deriv.  of  F.  damas, 
Damask.]  c  A  species  of  woven  damask  with  gold 
and  silver  flowers y  (Brande  Diet .  Arts  1842) ;  see 
also  quot.  1882. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts,  Damassin  is  a  kind  of  damask, 
with  gold  and  silver  flowers,  woven  in  the  warp  and  woof ; 
or  occasionally  with  silk  organzine.  1882  Beck  Draper  s 
Diet.,  Damassin,  Damasquittc ,  an  ingenious  modification 
of  brocade  invented  by  the  Venetians  in  the  17th  century, 
which  by  being  subjected  after  being  woven  to  great  pres¬ 
sure  between  rollers,  caused  the  metal  wires  which  formed 
part  of  the  fabric  to  appear  in  one  unbroken  and  brilliant 
plate  of  gold  or  silver. 

Damaysele,  -elle,  obs.  forms  of  Damsel. 
Damb(e,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  Dam,  Damn. 
Dambonite  (dse*mbonait).  Chem.  [f.  dambo 
native  African  name  +  -lTE.] 

A  sweet  white  crystalline  substance  (C4  Hg  Os) 
found  in  a  kind  of  caoutchouc  obtained  from  a 
plant  growing  near  the  Gaboon  in  Western  Africa. 

[1861  Du  Chaillu  Equat.  Afr.  x.  121  The  caoutchouc  of 
Africa  is  obtained  from  a  vine  (called  dambo  by  the  natives).] 
1879  Watts  Diet.  Chevi.  VI.  541  The  exuded  juice,  coagu¬ 
lated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  kneaded  into  loaves  called 
by  the  natives  n' dambo.  .Dambonite  is  white,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  sparingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Dambose  (darmbi?us).  Chem.  [f.  prec.  + -ose.] 
A  crystallizable  sugar  (C3  Hc  03)  obtained  from 
dambonite. 

1879  Watts  Diet.  Chejju  VI.  541  Dambose  is  a  poly¬ 
atomic  alcohol,  and  dambonite  its  methylic  ether. 
Dambre :  see  Dammar. 

Dam-brod,  dam-board.  Sc.  [f.  Dam  sb. 3 
+  Brod  -,  Board  :  =  Du.  dambord,  Ger.,  Da. 
dambret,  Sw.  dambrade,  the  board  on  which  the 
dams  or  jeu  de  dames  is  played.]  A  draught-board, 
b.  attrib.  Checkered. 

1779  Inv.  Goods  of  D.  Steuart,  Earl  of  Buchan  (MS.),  8 
Damboard  T[able]  Cloths.  1826  J.  Wilson  Noct.  A?nbr. 
Wks.  1855  I.  124  Baithat  gammon  and  the  dambrod.  1870 
Ramsay  Remin.  v.  (ed.  18)  113  [She]  asked  to  be  shown 
table-linen,  a  dam-brod  pattern. 

Dame  (dfim).  Also  5  Sc.  deym(e,  5-  Sc.  deme, 
9  tiorth.  dial,  deame,  deeam.  [a.  OF.  dame 
(nth  c.  in  Littre) earlier  damme  =  Pr.  dama , 
domna,  It.  donna L.  domina  lady,  mistress,  fern, 
of  dominus  lord,  master.  A  variant  now  differen¬ 
tiated  is  Dam  2.] 

I.  Expressing  relation  or  function. 

+ 1.  A  female  ruler,  superior  or  head  :  =  ‘  lady  ’, 
as  fern,  of  lord  (‘  our  most  gracious  Sovereign 
Lady,  Queen  Victoria’) ;  the  superior  of  a  nunnery, 
an  abbess,  prioress,  etc.  Also  Jig.  or  transf.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  428  Almihti  God-.giue  ure  dame  his 
grace,  so  lengre  so  more,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  774  When 
he  [  =  she]  was  hurr'  Abbas  and  hurr’  Dame,  c  1490  Provtfi. 
Parv.  1 13  (M  S.  K)  1  >ame,  domma.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  11.  440  Reason,  which  is  the  principal  faculty 
and  power  of  the  soule . .  is  called  of  them  the  Queene,  Dame, 
and  Mistress.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  612  Sovran  of 
Creatures,  universal  Dame.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II. 
111.  139  Zenobia  Queen  of  Arabia  and  Dame  of  Antioch. 

2.  The  ‘lady’  of  the  house,  the  mistress  of  a 
household,  a  housewife.  Now  archaic  or  dial. 
(; my  dame  — my  wife,  my  ‘  missus  ’),  or  humorously 
applied  to  an  aged  housewife. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  15150  At  Londone  ano]?er 
kyng  gan  wone  . .  Saberk  |?an  was  his  name,  Dame  Rytula 
highte  his  dame,  t'1386  Chaucer  Shipin.  T.  356, 1  toke  vnto 
our  dame  3oure  wif  at  home  [?e  same  gold  a3ein.  1483  Cath. 
A ngl .  89  Dame ;  vbi  a  huswyfe.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  xxiv. 
2  The  Master  as  the  seruant,  the  dame  like  the  mayde. 

1 548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Coni.  Prayer ,  Catechism  Rubr.,  Fathers, 
mothers,  maisters,  and  dames.  1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's 
Ch.  58  Every  poor  woman  that  hath  either  maid,  or  ap- 
prentise  is  called  Dame\  and  yet  Dame  is  as  much  as 
Dojnina  and  used  to  Ladies  of  greatest  account,  as  Dame 
Isabel  and  Madam.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  57  Upon 
This  day,  she  was.  .Both  Dame  and  Seruant :  Welcom'd  all, 
seru’d  all.  1741  Richardson  Patnela  III.  lvii.  147  The 
Gentry  love  both  him  and  my  Dame,  and  the  poor  People 
adore  them.  1833  Carlyle  in  Emerson  Eng.  Traits  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  7  My  dame  makes  it  a  rule  to  give  to  every  son 
of  Adam  bread  to  eat.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.. 
My  deeam ,  my  mistress,  my  wife.  An  and  deeam  \  an  old 
woman, 
b.  transf. 

1632  Milton  L' Allegro  52  The  cock  ..  stoutly  struts  his 
dames  before. 

3.  The  mistress  of  a  private  elementary  school  for 
children.  (Usually  an  old  woman  or  widow.)  Now 
almost  Obs. 

a  1649  Winthrop  New  Eng.  (1826)  II.  50  He  bewailed. . 
his  disobedience  to  his  parents,  his  slighting  and  despising 
their  instructions  and  the  instructions  of  bis  dame.  1850 
W.  Irving  Goldsmith  i,  Those  good  old  motherly  dames, 
found  in  every  village,  who  cluck  together  the  whole  callow 
brood  . .  to  teach  them  their  letters. 

4.  At  Eton  :  A  matron  who  keeps  a  boarding¬ 
house  for  boys  at  the  school.  (Also  applied  to  a 
man  who  does  the  same.) 

c  1737  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Montagu  (1857)  h  15  A  dame 
over  the  way,  that  has  just  locked  in  her  boarders.  1825 
C.  M.  Westmacott  Eng.  Spy  I.  52  Do  you  bid  the  Dames 
of  old  Eton  appear.  1844  Disraeli  Cottingsby  1.  ii,  The 
room  in  the  Dame’s  house  where  we  first  order  our  own 
breakfast.  1886  Dowden  Life  Shelley  I.  22  Hexter.  .being, 
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not  only  an  Eton  writing-master  and  a  *  dame but  also 
a  magistrate  of  the  county. 

II.  Expressing  rank  or  honour. 

5.  A  form  of  address  originally  used  to  a  lady  of 
rank,  or  a  woman  of  position  ;  the  feminine  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Sire  ;  =My  lady,  Madam  :  gradually 
extended  to  women  of  lower  rank,  and,  after  the 
1 6th  c.,  left  to  these  (cf.  senses  2,6  c). 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2080  Hu  nu,  dame,  dotestu  ?  Cwen, 
acangestu  nu  ?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8349  (Cott.)  Dame,  I  did 
J>e  hider  call,  Als  mi  wedded  wijf  of  all.  #1300  Floriz 

Bl.  56  Dame,  he  sede,  Jris  hail  is  bin.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Reeve's  T.  36  per  durst  no  wi^t  clepe  hur  but  dame,  a  1440 
Sir  Eg  lam.  871  ‘Dame,’  he  seyde  to  the  qwene,  ‘  Mekylle 
of  solas  have  we  sene.’  c  1462  Wright's  Chaste  Wife  139 
Thus  seyd  the  wyfe  of  the  hows,  *  Syr,  how  faryth  my 
swete  spouse. .  ? '  ‘  Sertes,  dame,'  he  seyd,  1  wele  ’.  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  v.  330  A  wedow  thar  duelt. Fayr  deyme 
he  said,  *  go  get  sum  meit  for  me  ’.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl. 

iv.  iv.  29  Fare  thee  well  Dame,  what  ere  becomes  of  me, 
This  is  a  Soldiers  Kisse.  1669  Penn  No  Cross  x.  §  5  Now. . 
men  of  ordinary  Trades  in  England  [are  called]  Sir,  and  their 
Wives,  Dame ;  (which  is  the  legal  Title  of  a  Lady),  or  else 
Mistress.  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  90  How  much  was 
it,  dame  ? 

f  6.  Prefixed  as  a  title  to  the  name  of  a  lady  or 
woman  of  rank  ;  =  Lady,  Mistress,  Miss.  Now 
only  Jig.  in  personifications,  as  Dame  Fortune , 
Dame  Nature. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23719  (Cott.)  Dame  [v.r.  Dam]  fortune 
turnes  pan  hir  quele.  c  1305  Saints'  Lives  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  71  Tuei  maidenes  clene  ynou  hire  dou3tren  were  also 
Dame  Margerie  and  dame  Alice  . .  Dame  Mabille  pe  gode 
moder  pis  children  louede  ynou.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of 
Law  s  T.  15 1  The  Emperours  doghter  dame  Custance. 
1413  Lyd g.  Pilgr,  Sowle  1.  i.  (1859)  1  The  noble  worthy 
lady  dame  Misericord.  1500-20  Dunbar  Lucina  Schynnyng 
31  Me  thocht  Deme  Fortoun  ..  Stude  me  beforne.  1568 
Grafton  Chroh.  II.  119  Alexander  king  of  Scottes  maryed 
dame  Jane  the  sister  of  king  Henry.  1593  [see  21*  1600 

Thynne  Emblems  xiii,  Dame  Lais  is  a  puritane.  1669 
A.  Browne  Ars  Piet.  (1675)  14  Dame  Nature  is  extremely 
Various  in  her  Representations. 

b.  The  legal  title  prefixed  to  the  name  and  sur¬ 
name  of  the  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet,  for  which 
Lady  prefixed  to  the  surname  is  in  common  use. 

1611  Patents  creating  baronets  in  Selden  Titles  Hon.  n. 

v.  §  46  Quod  uxores  . .  gaudeant  hac  appellatione,  videlicet 
Anglice,  Lady ,  Madame ,  et  Dame  respective,  secundum 
usum  loquendi.  1614  Ibid.  11.  ix.  §  2  By  custom,  .the  Ladies 
that  are  Knights'  wives  are  in  conveyance  for  the  most  part 
stiled  Dames,  and  other  Ladies  only  of  greater  honor, 
Ladies;  which  we  see  is  a  title  much  more  frequently  given 
to  this  sex  than  Lord  to  males.  1648  Prynne  Plea  for  Lords 
42  Dame  Alice  Piers  was  brought  before  the  lords.  1661 
Protests  Lords  I.  19  Sir  Edward  Powell  Knt.  and  Brt., 
and  Dame  Mary  his  wife.  1793  in  J.  L.  Chester  Westm. 
Abbey  Reg.  (1876)  452  Dame  Sidney  Hawkins  [relict  of 
a  knight]  died  the  18th. 

e.  Prefixed  to  the  surname  of  a  housewife,  an 
elderly  matron  or  schoolmistress,  arch,  or  dial . 

c  1300  Havelok  558  [Grim]  bar  him  horn  to  hise  cleue, 
And  bi-taucte  him  dame  leue  [his  wife].  1575  J.  Still 
Gamm.  Gurton  Prol.,  Dame  Chat  her  deare  gossyp.  [Also 
called  ‘Goodwife  Chat’,  ‘Mother  Chat’.]  1791  Boswell 
Johnson ,  He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  Dame 
Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school  for  young  children  in 
Lichfield.  Chapbook  title.  The  History  of  Dame  Trot  and 
her  Cat. 

7.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  a  lord ;  a  woman  of 
rank,  a  lady.  Now  historical  or  poetic. 

1530  Palsgr.  212/1  Dame,  a  lady,  dame .  a  1562  G. 
Cavendish  Life  of  Wolsey,  Your  . .  banquette,  where  was 
assembled  such  a  number  of  excellent  fair  dames.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  298  [Thisbe]  the  fairest  Dame  That  liu’d, 
that  lou'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with  cheere.  1606  —  Tr. 
<5*  Cr.  1.  iii.  282  Hee'l  say  in  Troy  . .  The  Grecian  Dames 
are  sun-burnt.  1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  vii.  73  They., 
intice  likewise  the  young  Dames.  1702  Pope  Sappho  17,  No 
more  the  Lesbian  dames  my  passion  move.  1764  Goldsm. 
Trav .  251  Dames  of  ancient  days  Have  led  their  children 
through  the  mirthful  maze.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
383  Dames  of  high  rank  visited  him  [Claude  Duval]  in 
prison.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  in.  345  She  had 
the  low  voice  of  your  English  dames. 

b.  A  woman  in  rank  next  below  a  lady :  the  wife 
of  a  knight,  squire,  citizen,  yeoman,  arch,  or  dial. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  20  The  Ladyes 
and  dames  that  serue  you,  and  the  gallants  and  Courtiers 
that  attende  vppon  you.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  189 
F  7  The  city  dame  who  talks  of  her  visits  at  great  houses, 
where  she  happens  to  know  the  cook-maid.  1864  Capern 
Devon  Provincialism ,  Dame,  an  appellation  bestowed  on 
yeomen's  wives. 

c.  The  title  of  female  members  of  the  Primrose 
League  of  the  same  rank  as  the  ‘  knights 

1890  G.  S.  Lane  Fox  Primrose  League  13  The  members 
of  the  League  consist  of  Knights,  Dames,  and  Associates 
(men  and  women). 

III.  A  mother;  =  Dam  jA2 

f  8.  A  mother.  Obs.  a.  of  human  beings. 

a  1225  Aticr.  R.  230  Ase  pe  moder  mid  hire  3unge  deor- 
linge  vlihS  from  him  . .  &  let  hit  sitten  one,  &  loken  3eorne 
abuten,  &  cleopien,  Dame  !  dame  !  &  weopen.  c  1275  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  190  Hire  sire  and  hire  dame  pretep  hire  to  bete. 
C1386  Chaucer  Manciple's  T.  213  Thus  taughte  me  my 
dame;  My  sone  [etc.].  ^1400  Test.  Love  Prol.  (1560) 

272/1  In  such  wordes  as  wee  learneden  of  our  dames 
tongue.  ?  <7x475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  622  To  bydde  this 
chylde  go  sucke  his  dame.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1477  The 
sire,  the  sonne,  the  dame  and  daughter  die. 

b.  of  animals ;  =Dam  shf  2. 

c  1320  R.  Brunnb  Medit.  286  As  chekenes  crepyn  vndyr 
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pe  dame  wyng.  **1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxx*  3°2  pei 
putten  forth  anon  the  3onge  foies  and  maken  hem  to  ny}en 
after  hire  dames,  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt. 
xxi.  100  This  she  asse  is  the  dame  of  the  foie.  1598  Yong 
Diana  219  Despoyling  the  harmlesse  Nightingale  of  her 
deerest  pretie  ones,  and  the  sorrowfull  Dame  fluttering  vp 
and  downe  ouer  their  heads.  1709  Blair  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVII.  63  They  quit  their  Dame  at  6  Months. 

IV.  +  9.  The  queen  at  chess.  [  =  F.  dame.'] 
Obs.  rare. 

1574  Hellowes  Gucuara’s  Fam.  Ep.  (1584)  231  Somtimes 
we  were  wont  to  play  at  the  chesse  . .  and  [I]  cannot  advise 
me  that  you  gave  me  the  dame. 

V.  10.  Comb.,  as  dame-errant  (nonce-wd.  after 
knight-errant')  ;  dame-school,  an  elementary 
school  for  children  kept  by  a  dame. 

1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  (1877)  II.  xxxiii.  338  Henry 
received  her  with  the  courtesy  due  to  a  distressed  dame- 
errant.  i8zi  Mar.  Edgeworth  Sequel  to  Rosamond  II. 
65  The  name  of  this  ‘tiny  play’  ..  ‘The  Dame-school 
Holiday.’  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scott.  11.  xvi.  527 
Dame  schools,  .have,  .ceased  to  exist  in  Scotland. 

Dame,  obs.  f.  Dam  sb.1  and  4,  and  Damn. 
Damegeous,  var.  Damageous  Obs.,  injurious. 
Dameisele,  dameselfle,  obs.  ff.  Damsel. 
Dames,  obs.  form  of  Damask. 

Damese,  var.  of  Damasee  Obs.,  damson. 
Damesene,  obs.  form  of  Damson. 

Dameship  (d^'mjip).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dame  sb. 
+  -ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  dame. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  in.  viii,  He  shall  have  . .  a 
Dameship  of  the  Palace  for  his  niece. 

Dameson,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  Damson. 
Dame’s-violet.  [A  transl.  of  the  Latin  name 
in  the  old  herbalists,  Viola  matronalis,  or  of  its 
equivalents.  The  form  damas  or  damask  violet 
appears  to  have  been  a  corruption.]  A  popular 
name  of  the  common  Garden  Rocket,  Hesperis 
matronalis ;  by  Lyte  called  also  Dame's  Gillifloiuer. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  n.  v.  153  Of  Dames  violets  or  Gilo- 
floures  . .  These  floures  be  now  called  in  Latine  Violas 
Matronales  [so  in  Turner  1562] :  in  English  Damaske 
violets,  Dames  violets  or  Gillofers,  and  Rogues  gillofers ; 
in  French  Violettes  de  Dames ;  in  base  Almaigne  Mast- 
bloemen,  and  after  the  Latine  name  they  call  it  Joncfrouwen 
vilieren,  which  may  be  Englished  Dames  violets.  1597 
Gerarde  Herbal  11.  cxvi.  §  1.  376  Dames  Violets  or 
Queenes  Gilloflowers.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoftry  11.  74/1 
The  double  Dame  Violet  groweth  many  together  in  a 
knot.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  5/1  The  sweet  smell  of  the 
purple  dame’s-violet. 

Damicel,  obs.  form  of  Damsel. 

Damie  (d^mi).  Sc.  [f.  Dame  +  -ie,  -y  dim. 
suffix.]  A  diminutive  or  pet  form  of  Dame. 

1789  Burns  To  Dr.  Blacklock  v,  Ye  glaiket,  gleesome, 
dainty  damies  [the  Muses]. 

Damisel,  -en,  obs.  ff.  Damsel,  Damson. 

II  Dammar  (das'inai).  Also  (?5  dambre),  7-9 
damar,  8-9  dammer.  [a.  Malay  damar  resin, 
whence  the  botanical  genus  Dammara  (N.O.  Coni¬ 
fers!),  the  typical  species  of  which,  D.  orientalis, 
yields  the  resin  in  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas.] 
The  name  of  various  resins  obtained  from  different 
trees  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  New  Guinea,  and 
New  Zealand ;  esp.  the  cat’s-eye  resin  ( E .  India 
Dammar)  from  Dammara  orientalis,  used  instead 
of  pitch  for  caulking  ships,  etc.,  and  the  Kauri-gum 
from  D.  australis  of  New  Zealand  ;  both  these  are 
used  for  making  varnish.  White  Dammar,  or 
Dammar  Pitch,  is  obtained  from  Vateria  indica ; 
Black  Dammar  from  Canarium  strictum.  (Also 
Dammar-gum,  Dammar-resin,  Gum  Dammar!) 

[c  1440  Secrees  165  A  dragme  and  a  half  of  good  muske, 
&  a  dragme  of  dambre,  and  pre  dragmes  of  pe  tree  of 
aloes.]  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <$-  P.  37  The.. Planks 
are  sowed  together  . .  and  calked  with  Dammar  (a  sort 
of  Rosin  taken  out  of  the  sea).  1727  A.  Hamilton 
New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxviii.  73  Damar,  a  Gum  that 
is  used  for  making  Pitch  and  Tar  for  the  Use  of  Shipping. 
1805  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  XXIII.  412  Resins., 
called  dammer  in  India  . .  the  produce  of  various  trees. 
1892  R.  Kipling  Barrack-r.  Ballads  130  He  has  taken 
my  bale  of  dammer  and  spice  I  won  beyond  the  seas. 

II  Damimara.  Bot.  [See  prec.]  A  genus  of 
trees  yielding  dammar.  Also  attrib.,  as  dammara 
resin.  Hence  in  Cliem.  Da'mmaran,  a  neutral 
resin,  and  Dammaric  acid,  constituents  of  dam¬ 
mar.  Dammarin,  Dammarol,  Da'mmarone, 
Da  mmaryl,  chemical  derivatives  of  dammar. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chetn.  II.  301  Dammara  resin, 
Australian,  .consists  of  an  acid  resin,  dammaric  acid,  and 
a  neutral  resin,  dammaran. 

t  Dammaret.  Obs.  Also  damouret.  [ad.  F. 
dameret  ‘  an  effeminate  fondl  ing  or  fond  carpet 
knight’  (Cotgr.)  ;  deriv.  of  dame  lady.]  A  ladies’ 
man  :  ‘  one  that  spends  his  whole  time  in  the 
entertaining  or  courting  of  women  ’  (Cotgr.). 

1635  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Commend.  Verses  to  Person’s 
Varieties,  The  Lawyer  here  may  learne  Divinity  The 
Divine,  Lawes  . .  The  Dammaret  respectively  to  fight,  The 
Duellist  to  court  a  Mistresse  right,  a  1649  —  Fam.  Epist. 
Wks.  (1711)  145  Place  me  with  a  damouret.  .if  I  praise  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  will  be  ready  to  perform 
like  duties  to  me. 

Dammas,  -aske,  obs.  forms  of  Damask. 


Dammasin,  obs.  form  of  Damson. 

Damme  (dte-mi).  Also  7  dammee,  7-9 
dammy. 

1.  int.  Shortened  form  of  Damn  me  /  used  as  a 
profane  imprecation. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (T650)  I.  237  My  Lord  Powis.. 
said,  dammy  if  ever  he  come  to  be  King  of  England,  I 
will  turn  rebel.  165Z  Total  Rout  in  Commm.  Ballads 
(Percy  Soc.)  132  Hee’s  not  a  gentleman  that  wears  a  sword, 
And  fears  to  swear  dammee  at  every  word.  1791  Wolcott 
(P.  Pindar)  Magpie  $  Robin  Wks.  1812  II.476  Damme  is  it 
you  ?  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  lv,  Tandyman  wouldn’t 
pay :  no,  dammy,  he  wouldn’t  pay. 

2.  as  sb.  a.  The  oath  itself,  or  its  utterance. 

1775  Sheridan  Rivals  nr.  iv,  Let  me  begin  with  a  damme. 
1823  Byron  Juan  xi.  xliii,  And  yet  the  British  ‘  Damme's  ’ 
rather  Attic. 

+  b.  transf.  A  person  addicted  to  using  this 
oath  ;  a  profane  swearer.  Also  +  damme-boy.  Obs. 

1618  Mynshul  Ess.  Prison  45  Though  he  steale  his 
band  of  tenne  thousand  Dam-mees.  111658  Cleveland  (N.), 
Punks  and  dammy-boys.  1662  N  ewcome  Diary  (Chetham 
Soc.)  52  The  ranting  dammees  of  y°  nation.  1674  Cotton 
Compl.  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  335  A  grand-jury 
of  dammees. 

+  3.  attrib.  or  adj.  Obs. 

1660  1 1.  Adis  Fannaiicks  Mite  *  iij  b,  That  multitude  of 
dammy  and  debauched  Baudy-houses. 

Damme,  obs.  form  of  Dam,  Damn. 

Dammed  (dsemd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dam  v.1  +  -ED.] 
Furnished  with  a  dam;  obstructed  or  confined  by 
a  dam  (usually  with  up). 

1664  Dryden  Ind.  Queen  iv.  i,  Like  dammed-up  streams. 
1879  Atcherley  Boerlaud  97  This  race  was  intended  to 
bring  water  from  a  dammed  creek. 

Dammer  (darmsi),  sb.  [f.  Dam  +  -er  h] 
One  who  constructs  dams. 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxiii,  Auld  George  Glen  the  dammer 
and  sinker. 

t  Da’mmer,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  Ger.  ddmmern 
to  become  dim,  to  dim.]  To  make  dim  or  dark. 

1610  Holland  Camden’s  Brit.  (1637)  649  So  greate  a 
mercate  towne  and  faire  withall  that  . .  it  dammereth  and 
dimmeth  the  light  in  some  sort  of  Radnor. 

Dammer,  var.  Dammar,  resin. 

Dammes,  -ys,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Damask. 

Damming  (dccmii]),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  h]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dam  1 ;  obstructing  or  confining 
by  a  dam.  (Also  with  up.) 

1802  Playfair  lllustr.  Hutton.  Th.  353  The  damming 
up  of  those  rivers.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf. 
xvii.  (1889)  162  A  small  brook  . .  with  careful  damming  is 
made  to  turn  a  mill. 

Dammisel,  obs.  form  of  Damsel. 

Da’mmish,  v.  Sc.  Also  daimish.  [Possibly 
a  variant  of  Damage  ;  OF.  had  damacliier  beside 
damagier.  But  cf.  Ger.  ddmisch  stupid.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  stun,  stupefy.  Obs. 

a  1598  Rollock  On  the  Passion  (1616)  38  (Jam.)  As 
a  man  who  falls  downe  from  an  high  place  . .  lyes  without 
sense,  and  is  dammished  with  the  fall.  1722  Wodrow  Hist. 
Suff.  Ch.  Scot.  II.  25  He  was  perfectly  dammished  with 
the  stroke. 

2.  To  bruise  the  surface  of  (an  apple  or  similar 
fruit)  by  a  knock. 

In  south  of  Scotland  (dahnish). 

Dammosen,  obs.  form  of  Damson. 

Damn  (dsem),  v.  Forms ;  3-6  dampne,  (4 
dempne,  damp),  4-7  damne,  (5  dame,  5-6 
damme,  5-7  dam,  7  damb),  7-  damn.  [a.  OF. 
dampne-r ,  damne-r ,  ad.  L.  dainnare ,  da7np77dre} 
orig.  to  inflict  damage  or  loss  upon,  to  condemn, 
doom  to  punishment ;  taken  early  into  F.  in  legal 
and  theological  use.  Cf.  Pr.  dcnnp77ar ,  It.  damnare.] 

+  1.  trans .  To  pronounce  adverse  judgement  on, 
affirm  to  be  guilty ;  to  give  judicial  sentence 
against ;  =  Condemn  i  (in  part),  2.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13756  (Cott.),  I  damp  |?e  not  quar-so  bou 
far,  But  go  nu  forth  and  sin  na  mar.  1382  Wyclif  John 
viii.  10  Womman,  wher  ben  thei  that  accusiden  thee  ?  no 
man  dampnede  thee,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  387 
It  is  no  maysterye  for  a  lord  To  dampne  a  man  with-oute 
answere.  1440  J.  Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  23  This 
same  Erie  of  Athetelles  was  endited,  arreyned,  and  dampned. 
1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  N  iij,  Ye  hadde  made  hym  to 
be  dampned  and  destroyed  withoute  cause.  1495,  1551  [see 
Damned  i], 

+  b.  To  condemn  to  a  particular  penalty  or  fate ; 
to  doom  ;  =  Condemn  3,  6.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20888  (Gott.)  Bat  ananias  and  his  wijf 
For  suilk  be  dampned  J>aim  of  lijf.  £*1320  R.  Brunne 
Medit.  556  Pylat.  .dampnede  his  Lorde  to  dye  on  the  croys. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  209  Pylate,  do  after  us,  And  dam  to 
deth  Jesus.  1483  Qaxton  Gold.  Leg.  382/2,  ii.  thousand 
peple  cristen  which  had  been  longe  there  dampned  for  to 
hewe  the  marble.  1557  K.  Arthur  (Copland)  vm.  ii,  So 
she  was  dampned  by  the  assent  of  the  barons  to  be  brente. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Tresilian  xvii,  I  poore  Tresilyan.  .was 
dampned  to  the  galowes.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi. 
xlviii.  168  Let  the  Edict  be  dambd  to  eternal  silence.  1734 
Pope  Ess.  Man  iv.  284  See  Cromwell  damned  to  everlasting 
fame.  1872  Blackmore  Maid  of  Sk.  (1881)  6g,  I  will  take 
it  as  a  separate  case,  and  damn  the  country  in  the  fees. 

t  2.  To  adjudge  and  pronounce  (a  thing,  practice, 
etc.)  to  be  bad ;  to  adjudge  or  declare  forfeited, 
unfit  for  use,  invalid,  or  illegal ;  to  denounce  or 
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annul  authoritatively  ;  to  Condemn.  Obs.  exc.  as 
in  b,  or  as  associated  with  other  senses. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  70  For  hadde  God  co- 
maundid  mavdenhede,  Than  had  he  dampnyd  weddyng 
with  the  deae.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  289 
Kyng  Edward  dampned  sodeynliche  fals  money  pat  was 
slyliche  i-brou3t  up.  1483  Rich.  Ill  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  in. 
xlii.  I.  105  Damnyng  and  utterly  distroying  all  the  stamps 
and  Irons.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  20  And 
also  there  [Paul’s  Cross]  ..  ware  many  bokes  of  eryses.. 
damnyd  and  brent  be  fore  hysface.  1635  Pagitt  Christ ianogr. 
hi.  (1636)  40  A  Councell,  in  which  Image-worshippe  was 
damned.  1676  Wycherley  PI.  Dealer  Prol.,  And  with 
faint  praises  one  another  damn  [cf.  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  200]. 
1700  Welwood  Mem.  (ed.  3)  231  All  the  Charters  in  the 
Kingdom  were  damn'd  in  the  space  of  a  Term  or  two.  1797 
Godwin  Enquirer  11.  vii.  266  We  should  [not]  totally  damn 
a  man’s  character  for  a  few  faults.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol. 
Surv.  9  An  assembly,  .gathered  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  damning  modern  civilization. 

b.  spec.  To  condemn  (a  literary  work,  usually 
a  play)  as  a  failure  ;  to  condemn  by  public  expres¬ 
sion  of  disapproval. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  254  We  glosse  him  with  Invec¬ 
tives,  or  damne  the  whole  Book  for  Erratas.  1696  tr.  Du 
Mont's  Voy.  Leva?it  Avij,  The  Book  must  be  damn’d  for 
the  Clownishness  of  the  Author.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
xiii.  xi,  A  new  play,  at  which  two  large  parties  met,  the  one 
to  damn,  and  the  other  to  applaud.  1791  Boswell  Johnson 
an.  1777,  A  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  which.. in  the 
play-house  phrase,  was  damned,  i860  J.  P.  Kennedy  W. 
Wirt  I.  xx.  309  The  ordeal  of  facing  the  authorship  of  a  play 
that  has  been  damned. 

tc.  Used  by  Coverdale  as  a  rendering  of  Heb. 
Dnnn  to  devote  to  destruction.  Obs . 

1535  Coverdale  Josh.  vi.  18  Howbeit  this  cite,  &  all 
that  is  therin,  shalbe  damned  vnto  the  Lorde..Onely  be- 
warre  of  it  that  is  damned,  lest  ye  damne  youre  selues  (yf  ye 
take  ought  of  it  which  is  damned).  Ibid.  xi.  11  He.  .smote 
all  the  soules  that  were  therin  with  the  edge  of  the  swerde, 
a-nd  damned  it.  .&  damned  Hasor  with  fyre. 

3.  tramf.  To  bring  condemnation  upon;  to  prove 
a  curse  to,  be  the  ruin  of. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  68  The  wikked  werkes 
dampne  and  distroye  the  good.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  hi.  iv. 
76  Hence  vile  Instrument,  Thou  shalt  not  damne  my  hand. 
1607  —  Tim  on  iv.  iii.  165.  1691  T.  H[ale]  New  Inve7it. 

p.  lxxxiii,  He  would  damn  all  Patents  that  damned  the 
River.  1728  Young  Love  Fame  iii.  (1757)  101  Who  borrow 
much.  .And  damn  it  with  improvements  of  their  own.  1848 
Ld.  G.  Bentinck  in  Croker  Papers  III.  xxv.  165  The 
Budget  has  damned  the  Whig  Government  in  the  country. 
1893  Publishers'  Circular  3  June  623/1  Chapman’s .  .remark¬ 
able  preface,  .if  written  by  a  modern  author  would  at  once 
damn  his  book. 

4.  Theol.  To  doom  to  eternal  punishment  in  the 
world  to  come ;  to  condemn  to  hell. 

*71325  Metr.  Horn.  112  Sain  Jon  hafd  gret  pite  That  slic 
a  child  suld  dampned  be.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  i.  6 
Wicked  sail  noght  rise. .  for  to  deme,  bot  for  to  be  demed 
and  dampned.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  E  ij,  He 
wold  pray  god  for  hym  that  he  myght  knowe  whether  she 
was  dampned  or  saued.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xlv. 
151  Haue  pyte  of  your  owne  soule,  the  whiche  shal  be 
dampnyd  in  hell.  1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  ii.  §  101 
You  damne  all  to  the  fire,  and  to  Hell,  that  any  way  differ 
from  you.  1727  Swift  To  Very  Yoimg  Lady,  Some  people 
take  more  pains  to  be  damned,  than  it  would  cost  them  to 
be  saved.  1870  M.  Conway  Earthw.  Pilgr.  xxiii.  270  He 
had  rather  be  damned  with  Plato  than  saved  with  those 
who  anathematised  him. 

b.  transf  To  cause  or  occasion  the  eternal 
damnation  of. 

1340  Aye7ib.  1 15  He  is  mansla3te  and  him-zelue  damnep  ase 
zayp  pe  wrytinge.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  92  Ri^t  so 
goddes  body  bretheren  but  it  be  worthily  taken,  Dampneth 
vs  atte  daye  of  dome.  *71440  York  Myst.  xlviii.  161  pe 
dedis  |?at  vs  schall  dame  be-dene.  1547  Bauldwin  Mor. 
Philos.  11.  iii,  The  iustice  of  God  and  their  owne  desertes 
damne  them  vnto  euerlasting  death.  1658  Whole  Duty  Ma7i 
xvi.  §  1.  127  Some.. make  it  their  only  comfort,  that  their 
enemies  will  damn  themselves  by  it.  a  1703  Burkitt  O71 
N.  T.,  Liike  i.  66  ’Tis..the  contempt  and  neglect  of  the 
sacrament  that  damns.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Ser7u. 
(ed.  2)  III.  xv.  235  You  have  the  power  to  damn  yourself, 
f  c.  In  passive  sense  :  =  be  damned.  Obs.  rare. 

i6xx  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  iv.  ii,  Cle.  Sir,  shall  I  lie? 
Kvig.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell  me  that.  1625 
Massinger  New  Way  11.  i,  So  he  serve  My  purpose,  let 
him  hang  or  damn,  I  care  not. 

5.  Used  profanely  (chiefly  in  optative,  and  often 
with  no  subject  expressed)  in  imprecations  and 
exclamations,  expressing  emphatic  objurgation  or 
reprehension  of  a  person  or  thing,  or  sometimes 
merely  an  outburst  of  irritation  or  impatience. 

(Now  very  often  printed  ‘  d - n  ’  or  ‘  d - \  in 

pa.  pple.  ‘d - d  \) 

[1431  Joan  of  Arc  in  De  Barante  Dues  de  Bourgogne  vi. 
116  Mais,  fussent-ils  [les  anglais]  cent  mille  Goddem  de 
plus  qu’a  present,  ils  n’auront  pas  ce  royaume.]  1589  Pappe 
iv.  Hatchet  (1844)  16  Hang  a  spawne?  drowne  it ;  alls  one, 
damne  it  !  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  iii.  11  The  diuell  damne 
thee  blacke,  thou  cream-fac’d  Loone.  1633  T.  Stafford 
Pac.  Hib.  vi.  (1821)292  His  owne  manifold  Letters,  .(full  of 
God  damne  him).  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  13  Pi  Call  the 
Chairmen  :  Damn  ’em,  I  warrant  they  are  at  the  Ale-house 

already  !  175X  Smollett  Per.  Pick,  viii,  I’ll  be  d - d  if 

ever  I  cross  the  back  of  a  horse  again.  1815  Scott  Guy  M. 

xxxvi,  Then  take  broadswords  and  be  d - d  to  you.  1859 

Dickens  T.  two  Cities  1.  ii,  One  pull  more  and  you're  at  the 
top,  and  be  damned  to  you.  1849  Thackeray  Pende?inis 
xxvii,  D— >  it,  I  love  you  :  I  am  your  old  father. 

0.  To  imprecate  damnation  upon  ;  to  curse,  swear 
at  (using  the  word  ‘  damn  ’).  Also  absol. 


1624  Massinger  Pari.  Love  1.  v,  If  you  have  travelled 
Italy,  and  brought  home  Some  remnants  of  the  language, 
and  can . .  Protest,  and  swear,  and  damn.  1665  Dryden 
I7uiia7i  E77ip.  Epil.,  Their  proper  business  is  to  damn  the 
Dutch.  1796  Stedman  Survtam  I.  vii.  135  Insulted  by 
a  row-boat,  which  damned  him,  and  spoke  of  the  whole  crew 
in  the  most  opprobrious  terms.  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  (1871)  II.  xiii.  49  The  dragoons,  .cursing  and  damning 
him,  themselves,  and  each  other,  at  every  second  word. 

Damn  (deem),  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb. 

(The  conjecture  that,  in  sense  2,  the  word  is  the  Hindi  dd77t, 
daw)7i ,  an  ancient  copper  coin,  of  which  1600  went  to  a  rupee 
(see  Yule),  is  ingenious,  but  has  no  basis  in  fact.)] 

1.  The  utterance  of  the  word  ‘  damn 1  as  a  profane 
imprecation. 

1619  Fletcher  M.  TJi07nas  11.  ii,  Rack  a  maids  tender 
ears,  with  dam’s  and  Devils.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  { 1850) 
II.  460  ‘  What  !  he  no  hear  you  curse,  swear,  speak  de  great 
damn?’  1775  Sheridan  Rivals  11.  i,  Ay, ay,  the  best  terms 
will  grow  obsolete.  Damns  have  had  their  day.  1849 
Thackeray  Pendennis  lx  vii,  How  many  damns  and  curses 
have  you  given  me,  along  with  my  wages?  1877  Besant  & 
Rice  So?l  of  Vulc.  1.  xii.  That  [oath]  once  discharged,  he 
relapsed,  .into  numerous  commonplace  damns. 

2.  Used  vaguely  (in  unconventional  speech)  in 
phrases  not  worth  a  damn ,  not  to  care  a  damn. 
(Cf.  Curse  sb.  2  1J.) 

1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  xlvi,  Not  that  I  care  three  damns 
what  figure  I  may  cut.  1817  Byron  Diary  Wks.  (1846) 
423/1  A  wrong,  .system,  not  worth  a  damn.  1827  Scott 
Jrnl.  (1890)  II.  22  Boring  some  one  who  did  not  care  a  d — 
about  the  matter,  so  to  speak.  1849  Macaulay  Life  SfLett. 
(1883)  II.  257  How  they  settle  the  matter  I  care  not,  as  the 
Duke  [of  Wellington]  says,  one  twopenny  damn. 

Damn(e,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  Dam. 

Damnability(d3ernnabi-liti).  [f.next.]  Quality 
of  being  damnable  ;  liability  to  damnation. 

1532  More  Confut .  Tmdale  Wks.  438/1  The  damnabilitie 
belonging  to  the  mortall  offence.  1648  Bp.  Duppa  A7igels 
Rejoic.  19  It  may  bring  adamnability  (as  the  Schoole  speakes^ 
but  not  damnation.  1845  Carlyle  Cro77iwell  I.  iv.  72  Which 
in  that  time  meant  temporal  and  eternal  Damnability. 

Damnable  (darmnab’l),  a.  Also  4-6  damp- 
liable,  [a.  F.  damnable ,  in  I2-I3th  c.  dampnable , 
ad.  L.  dam(p)ndbilis ,  f.  damnare  :  see  Damn.] 

+ 1.  Worthy  of  condemnation  ;  to  be  reprobated  ; 
highly  reprehensible.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  2,  4.) 

*71380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  341  Myche  more  ben  pei 
dampnable  pat  letten  Goddis  lawe  to  shyne.  1509  Barclay 
Shyp  of  Folys  123  Than  it  [daunsynge]  in  erth  no  game  is 
more  damnable.  1634  Prynne  Docianents  agst.  Pry7me 
(Camden)  21  For  a  man  to  endeavour  to  defraucle  the  Kinge 
of  this  treasure  is  a  most  damnable  offence.  1841  Emerson 
Led.,  ConservativeNVs.  (Bohn)  II.  268,  I  observe  that  there 
is  a  jealousy  of  the  newest,  and  that  the  seceder  from  the 
seceder  is  as  damnable  as  the  pope  himself. 

f  b.  Liable  to  judicial  condemnation.  Obs.  rare. 

C1460  Tcrzv7ieley  Myst.  193  Sir  Cayphas,  bi  my  wytt,  he 
shuld  be  dampnabille. 

2.  Subject  to  divine  condemnation ;  liable  to  or 
worthy  of  damnation. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Ha7idl.  Sy7me  3768  pys  synne  ys  nat 
dampnable  Buthyt  be  seyde  custummable.  a  1340  Hampole 
Psalter  xvii.  25  pe  pynes  of  dampnabil  men.  1532  More 
Confut .  Tindale  Wks.  475/2  The  contrarye  beliefe  per- 
tayneth  to  the  damnacion  of  our  soules,  if  heresye  be 
damnable.  1614  H.  Greenwood  J  ay  le  Delivery  468  O  what 
must  poore  lamentable  damnable  I  doe  to  be  saved.  1751 
Smollett  Per.  Pic.  xxxvi,  Those  enthusiasts  who  look 
upon  every  schism  from  the  established  articles  of  faith  as 
damnable.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1366 
Who  makes  us  damnable,  .of  his  own  will. 

+  3.  Causing  loss  or  harm  ;  hurtful,  pernicious. 
Obs.  rare. 

*71420  Pallad.  071  Husb.  1.  181  Yf  thi  wey  be  foule,  it  is 
dampnable.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iro7i  Age  108  A  most 
damnable  Victory  to  the  House  of  Austria. 

+  b.  Causing  damnation.  Obs.  rare. 

a  X617  Hieron  Se7‘7u.  (1634)  *85  The  mercy  of  God,  if  it 
bee  rightly  applyed,  there  is  nothing  more  comfortable  ;  if 
it  be  abused,  .there  is  nothing  more  damnable. 

4.  As  a  strong  expression  of  angry  dislike  (or 
merely  as  a  strong  intensive) :  Fit  to  be  ‘damned*; 
‘  damned’,  ‘  confounded  (Now  regarded  as  vulgar 
or  profane.) 

1594  Sir  J.  Harington  in  Nugae  Antiq.  (1804)  1. 167,  I  will 
write  a  damnable  storie,  and  put  it  in  goodlie  verse,  about 
Lord - .  1596  Shaks.  i  He7i.  I V,  1.  ii.  101 0,  thou  hast  damn¬ 

able  iteration.  1606 —  Tr.SfCr.  v.  i.  29  Thou  damnable  box 
of enuy  thou.  1712  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  347 
This  is  a  damnable  Shame.  1843  Lytton  Last  Barons  x.  vi, 
That  damnable  wizard  and  his  witch  child.  1880  Mrs. 
Forrester  Roy  <$•  V.  II.  143  That  blackguard  has  been 
telling  his  damnable  lies  to  you. 

+  B.  as  adv.  Damnably,  execrably ;  also  as 
a  strong  intensive.  Obs. 

1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iii.  ii.  188  That  did  but  shew  thee 
..inconstant,  And  damnable  ingratefull.  1668  Davenant 
Man  s  the  Master  Wks.  (1673)  352  She’s  damnable  hand- 
som  !  1678  Bunyan  Pilgr.  1.  152  After  he  went  to  the  iron 
gate  [of  Doubting  Castle]  . .  but  that  lock  went  damnable 
hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it.  X712-35  Arbuthnot  John 
Bull  1.  xv.  (1755)  29  They  are  damnable  greedy  of  the  pence. 

Da'mna'bleness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  damnable. 

1638  Chillingw.  Rel^g.  Prot.  Answ.  to  Pref.  §  29  The 
question  being  of  the  Damnableness  of  Error. 

Damnably  (darmnabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  damnable  manner. 

+  1.  So  as  to  deserve  or  incur  damnation.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  p  860  Cursedly  and  dampnably  we 


ban  ygilt  a3einst  3oure  gret  lordship.  1552  Act  5-6  Edw. 
VI,  c.  1  §  1  A  greate  nombre  of  People,  .do  wilfullye  and 
dampnablye  . .  abstayne  and  refuse  to  come  to  their  Parishe 
Churches.  165X  C.  Cartwright  Cert.  Relig .  1.  149  It  is 
granted,  that  the  invisible  Church  cannot  erre  damnably. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  64  He  should  make 
himself  damnably  wicked  as  fast  as  he  can. 

2.  In  a  ‘  damnable’  way,  execrably,  confoundedly; 
sometimes  merely  as  a  strong  intensive.  (Now  con¬ 
sidered  vulgar  or  profane.) 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hc7i.  IV,  iv.  ii.  14,  I  haue  mis-vs'd  the 
Kings  Presse  damnably.  1667  Dryden  Wild  Galla7it  1.  i, 
I  was  drunk ;  damnably  drunk  with  ale.  1687  Congreve 
Old  Bach.  1.  i,  I  find  I  am  damnably  in  love,  c  1753  in 
Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  417,  I  hate  the  dutch  most  damnably. 
1843  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  I.  87  The  bitterness  of  hearing 
those  infernally  and  damnably  good  old  times  extolled. 

Damnage,  obs.  form  of  Damage. 

Damnation  (daemn^'Jan).  Also  3-6  damp- 
nacion,  -oun,  etc.  [a.  F.  damnation ,  in  12th  c. 
dampnation ,  - acion ,  ad.  L.  dam{p)nation-cm,  n.  of 
action  f.  damnare  :  see  Damn  v.] 

f  1.  The  action  of  condemning,  or  fact  of  being 
condemned  (by  judicial  sentence,  etc.)  ;  condemna¬ 
tion.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

a  1300  Cu7‘SorM.  1 5472 (Cott.) pis  traitur.  .pat  pushissuete 
lauerd  soght  vn-to  dampnacion.  1382  Wyclif  Luke  xxiii. 
40  Nethir  thou  dredist  God,  that  thou  art  in  the  same 
dampnacioun  ?  1534  More  O71  the  Passio7i  Wks.  1276/1 

Her  offspring,  .had  not  ..  fallen  in  dampnacion  of  death. 
1639  Laud  Wks.  (1849)  II.  297  In  a  council ..  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III  condemned  Peter  Lombard  of  heresy,  and  he  lay 
under  that  damnation  for  thirty  and  six  years. 

b.  The  damning  of  a  play,  etc.  by  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  disapproval. 

X742  Fielding  J.A7idrews  iii.  x,  Don’t  lay  the  damnation 
of  your  play  to  my  account.  1800  Lamb  Let .  to  Mannvig 
16  Dec.,  I  met  him  in  the  lobby  immediately  after  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  the  Professor’s  play.  1806  H.  Siddons  Maid,  Wife , 
etc .  II.  147  The  fatal  cough,  well  known  to  authors  as  the 
sure  forerunner  of  dramatic  damnation. 

2.  Theol.  Condemnation  to  eternal  punishment 
in  the  world  to  come ;  the  fact  of  being  damned,  or 
doomed  to  hell ;  spiritual  ruin  ;  perdition.  (Op¬ 
posed  to  salvation.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16455  (Cott.)  pai  ches  paim-self  dampna¬ 
cion  . .  And  brocht  vs  til  saluacion.  c  1340  Hampole  Prose 
Tr.  (1866)  7  Sentence  of  dampnacyone  ffelle  one  me.  c  1420 
Chro7i.  Vilod.  193  pat  his  sowle  was  sauyd  from  dampna- 
cyon.  1541  Barnes  Wks.  (1573)  241/2  Hee  woulde  haue  hell 
or  euerlasting  dampnation  to  hys  rewarde.  1616  R.  C. 
Tvnes  Whistle  vi.  2481  Whose  concupiscence,  Like  thine, 
deservde  black  helles  damnation.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  215 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might  Heap  on  himself 
damnation.  1719  Young  Reve7ige  v.  ii.  So  Lucifer  broke 
into  Paradise,  And  soon  damnation  follow’d.  1869  W.  P. 
Mackay  Grace  #  Tmdh  (1875)  243  You  are,  O  sinner,  on 
the  edge  of  eternal  damnation: 

b.  Cause  or  occasion  of  damnation  or  ruin  ;  sin 
incurring  or  deserving  damnation. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xii.  89  Goddes  body.  .is.  .deth  and 
dampnacioun  to  hem  pat  dyeth  yuel.  C1386  Chaucer 
Wife's  T.  21 1  ‘  My  love?  ’  quod  he,  ‘  nay,  nay,  my  dampna¬ 
cioun'.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  11.  vii.  49  'Twere  damnation 
To  thinke  so  base  a  thought.  1605  —  Macb.  1.  vii.  20 
His  Vertues  Will  pleade  like  Angels,  Trumpet-tongu'd 
against  The  deepe  damnation  of  his  taking  off.  1712  Swift 
To  Dr.  Sheridan ,  Tell  me  . .  What  name  for  a  maid,  was 
the  first  man’s  damnation? 

3.  In  profane  use  :  a.  as  an  imprecation,  or  ex¬ 
clamation  of  emphatic  objurgation. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  m.  iii.  396  Death,  and  damnation.  Oh  ! 
1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  137  r  2  [He]  invokes  Hell  and 
Damnation  at  the  Breaking  of  a  Glass.  1747  Ge7itl.  Mag. 
XVII.  46  The  ensign  more  than  once  drank  ‘  Damnation  to 
all  Scotchmen  !  ’  1836  Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xii.  39 

‘  Damnation  ! '  cried  the  master,  who  was  mad  with  rage, 

b.  as  adj.  or  adv.  =  ‘  Damned  \ 

1757  Lloyd  Satyr  <$■  Pedlar  Poet.  Wks.  I.  57  The  wit 
with  metaphors  makes  bold,  And  tell’s  you  he’s  da77inatio7i 
cold  ;  Perhaps,  that  metaphor  forgot,  the  self-same  wit’s  da77t- 
7iatio7i  hot.  1772  A7171.  Reg.  236  Hail  hopeful  Cambridge  ! 
once  did  all  thy  sons  O’er  tea  da7unatio7i  hot,  make  da7Ti7i'd 
odd  puns.  1843  Marryat  M.  Violet  xxxvi,  He  would  have 
the  lives  of  the  damned  Frenchman  and  his  damnation  horse. 

||  4.  Roman  Law.  [tr.  L.  damndtio ,  with  reference 
to  damnas  condemned,  sentenced,  bound  to  make 
a  gift  or  contribution.]  (See  quot.) 

1880  Muirhead  Ulpia7i  xxiv.  §  it  a,  The  most  advantageous 
form  of  legacy  is  that  by  damnation.  1880  —  Gains  Digest 
528  A  legacy  by  damnation,  .was  one  in  which  the  testator 
imposed  an  obligation  on  his  heir  to  give  to  the  legatee  the 
thing  bequeathed,  and  which  afforded  the  latter  a  personal 
claim  against  the  heir,  but  no  real  right  in  the  object  of 
bequest. 

Hence  +  Danina  tionly  adv.  -prec.  3  b. 

1762  Goldsm.  Life  of  Nash  (Globe  ed.)  549/1,  I  knew  him 
when  he  and  I  were  students  at  Oxford,  where  we  both 
studied  damnationly  hard. 

Damnatory  (d£e*mnatDri\  a.  [ad.  L.  damnd- - 
tori-us ,  f.  damnator-em ,  agent-n.  from  dam?idre  : 
see  Damn  v.] 

1.  Conveying  condemnation  ;  condemnatory. 

1682  Case  Prot.  Efig.  7  The  Sentence.. is  not  pretended 
to  be  damnatory.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  II.  xxi.  118, 
I  do  not  arraign  the  keenness  or  asperity  of  its  damnatory 
style.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Dec.  3/1  No  one  who  knows 
Dean  Burgon  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  view  of  these 
changes  is  entirely  damnatory. 

b.  Occasioning  condemnation  ;  damning  or 
ruinous  in  effect. 
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1858  J.  B.  Norton  Topics  157  It  was  either  a  sneer  or 
a  most  damnatory  admission.  1862  W.  M.  Rossetti  in 
Frasers  Mag;.  July  70  It  is  a  fatal  weakness  in  art,  more 
damnatory  by  far  than  even  the  tendency  to  ungainliness. 

2.  Theol.  Containing  or  uttering  a  sentence  of 
damnation  ;  consigning  to  damnation  ;  damning. 

1738  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  617  Athanasius's  creed  being 
disliked  by  reason  of  the  damnatory  clauses.  1838  Arnold 
Let.  in  Stanley  Life  $  Corr.  (1844)  II.  viii.  122,  I  do  not 
believe  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed 
under  any  qualification  given  of  them.  1882-3  Schaff 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I.  204/2  Nor  was  the  absence  of 
baptism  damnatory. 

Hence  Damnatorily  adv, 

1892  J.  Barlow  Irish  Idylls  iv.  79  Somewhat  damnatorily 
faint  praise. 

Damned  (daemd,  poet,  da  mned),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
Damn  v.  +  -ed  L] 

f  1.  Condemned,  judicially  sentenced.  Obs. 

c  1440  Prottip.  Parv.  113  Dampnyd,  dampnatus.  1495 
Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  48  §  2  Felons,  fugitif,  outlawed,  convicte 
and  dampned  persones.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More  s  Ut op. 
1.  (Arb.)  49  Condempned  to  be  common  laborers..  In  some 
partes,  .these  seruing  men  (for  so  be  these  dampned  persons 
called)  do  no  common  worke.  1616  Brent  tr.  Sarpls  Hist. 
Counc.  Trent  (1676)  442  To  shew  what  Books  did  contain 
damned  or  Apocryphal  Doctrine.  1821  Lamb  Elia.  Ser.  1. 
Witches,  The  reveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer. 

b.  Condemned  by  publicly  expressed  disapproval, 
as  a  play,  etc. :  also  transf.  of  an  author. 

1708  Pope  Let.  to  Cromwell  10  May,  Damnation  follows 
death  in  other  men,  But  your  damn’d  Poet  lives  and  writes 
agen.  1710  Ibid.  17  May,  I  am,  it  must  be  own’d,  .dead  in 
a  poetical  Capacity,  as  a  damn’d  Author. 

2.  Theol.  Doomed  to  or  undergoing  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  condemned  or  consigned  to  hell. 

I393  Gower  Conf.  I.  189  O  dampned  man  to  helle.  1508 
Fisher  IVks.j,  1876)20  The  dampned  spyrytes.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  hi.  ii.  382  Damned  spirits  all,  That  in  crosse- waies 
and  flouds  haue  buriall.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  482  For 
neither  do  the  spirits  damn’d  Lose  all  their  virtue.  1882 
Rossetti  Ballads  <§*  Sonn.,  Rose  Mary  11.  43  Full  well  hath 
thy  treason  found  its  goal,  O  thou  dead  body  and  damned 
soul. 

b.  absol.  as  sb.  pi.  The  souls  in  hell,  ‘  the  lost  \ 

?  1507  Communyc.  C  ij,  The  payne  ..  That  dampned  haue 

in  hell.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii,  It  was  a  torment  To  lay 
upon  the  damn’d.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  hi.  xxxviii.  242 
The  place  of  the  Damned.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v,  In 
dreadful  apparition,  saw  before  His  vision  pass  the  shadows 
of  the  damned. 

c.  See  quot.  (Cf.  F.  dine  damttee.) 

a  1791  Grose  Olio,  Grumbler  viii.  (1796)  30  Men  who  attend 
at  the  Custom  house,  under  the  denomination  of  Damned 
Souls,  in  order,  for  a  certain  fee,  to  sware  out  any  goods 
whatsoever  for  the  merchants. 

+  3.  Lying  under,  or  worthy  of,  a  curse ;  accursed, 
damnable,  execrable.  Obs .  exc.  as  in  4,  or  as  a  con¬ 
scious  extension  of  2. 

1563  Nowell  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  493  Filthy 
and  dampned  Mahomet,  the  deceiver  of  the  world.  1603 
Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  48  A  damned  writing  was 
subscribed  by  the  young  emperour  her  son.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  v.  i.  39  Out  damned  spot :  out  I  say.  1667  Sir  R. 
Moray  in  Lauderdale  Papers  (1885)  II.  lv.  88  There  is  a 
Damned  book  come  hither  from  beyond  sea  called  Naphtali, 
or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  1792  Wol¬ 
cott  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  Burke  Wks.  1812  III.  35  What  Bat¬ 
like  Demon,  with  the  damn’dest  spite,  Springs  on  thy  fame. 
1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  I.  xix.  174  And  so,  though 
even  God  forgive,  On  earth  a  damned  existence  live. 

4.  Used  profanely  as  a  strong  expression  of  repre¬ 
hension  or  dislike,  or  as  a  mere  intensive.  Now 
usually  printed  1  d - d  ’. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  v.  i.  122  Where  is  that  damned 
villaine  Tranio?  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  ii.  832  And  streight 
another  with  his  Flambeaux,  Gave  Ralpho’s  o'er  the  eyes 
a  damn’d  blow.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xvi.  ii,  It  is 

a  d - d  lie,  I  never  offered  him  anything.  1830  Galt 

Lazvrie  T.  (1849)  11.  i.  42  The  pigs  may  do  their  damnedst 
with  me.  1848  Thackeray  Van .  Fair  lv,  You  would  be 

a  d - fool  not  to  take  the  place. 

b.  as  adv.  Damnably. 

1757  Lloyd  Satyr  $  Pedlar  Poet.  Wks.  I.  57  Damn'd’s 
the  superlative  degree  ;  Means  that  alone  and  nothing  more 
. .  Examples  we  may  find  enough,  Damn’d  high,  damn’d 
low,  damn’d  fine,  damn’d  stuff.  1768  Foote  Devil  on 
2  Sticks  1.  Wks.  1799  II.  251  How  damn'd  hot  it  is  !  1848 

Thackeray  Van.  Fairx  iii,  I  believe  she’s  d - d  fond  of  me. 

Hence  f  Damnedly  adv. 

1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  iii.  vi,  Sup.  Fell  it  out  so 
accursedly?  A  mb.  So  damnedly?  1675  R.  Head  Art  of 
Wheedling  186  He  mortgages  his  Soul  to  the  Devil,  by 
swearing  damnedly  there  is  not  a  cleaner  piece  of  Wine 
between  Aldgate  and  Westminster. 

t  Damnement,  dampne-.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF. 
dam{p)nement,  f.  dam(p) ner.~\  Damnation. 

1480  Caxton  Ovids  Met.  xv.  x,  Cleopatra .. shal  be., 
deceyvedof  herfolysshe  empryse  unto  shame  and  to  dampne- 
ment. 

Damner  (dse-mai).  [f.  Damn  v.  +  -er  L]  One 
who  damns  :  see  the  verb. 

1647  Pozuer  of  Keys  v.  120  Hindred  from  being  damners 
of  other  men.  1695  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)1.  337  Fewer 
Swearers  and  Cursers  and  Damners.  1743  Garrick  Lethe 
1, 1  was  a  great  damner  [of  plays]  myself,  before  I  was  damn’d. 
1852  T.  Parker  in  Life  $  Corr.  I.  150  Damnation  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  damned,  only  to  the  damner. 

+  Da-mnifiable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Damnify  + 
-able  (here  in  active  sense).]  Injurious,  hurtful, 
detrimental. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  1.  v.  21  To  provide  for  them- 


sfclues  all  those  thinges  that  are  profitable,  and  to  avoyde  all 
those  things  which  are  damnifieable. 

t  Damni  fic,  a.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  damnific-usy 
obs.  F.  damnifique ,  f.  damnum  loss,  injury  +  -ficus 
-making,  -doing :  see  -fic.]  Causing  damage  or 
loss ;  injurious. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Damnifick ,  that  bringeth  damage  .. 
endamaging.  [Hence  in  Johnson  and  mod.  Diets.] 

Damnification  (da^mnifik^'jQn).  [n.  of  action 
from  Damnify  :  see  -ation.]  The  action  of  damni¬ 
fying;  infliction  of  injury  or  loss.  (Now  only  in 
legal  use.) 

1628  Donne  Serm.  John  xiv.  26  Not  onely  disestimation 
in  this  world,  and  damnification  here,  but  damnation  in  the 
next  world.  1798  Dallas  Amer.  Law  Rep.  II.  167  Putting 
the  obligee  in  danger  of  being  arrested  is  a  damnification. 
1875  Poste  Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)623  Grievous  damnifica¬ 
tion  ( laesio )  occasioned  by  some  exceptional  condition. 

Damnify  (dee’mnifai),  v.  Also  6-8  dampn-. 
[a.  OF.  datnnifier  (in  14th  c.  damnefier ,  dampni -), 
ad.  L.  damnifiedre  (in  Itala),  to  injure,  f.  damni- 
fic-us  hurtful,  injurious  :  see  Damnific  and  -fy.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  injury,  loss,  or  inconvenience 
to  ;  to  injure,  damage,  hurt ;  to  inflict  injury  upon, 
to  wrong.  (Very  common  in  17th  c. ;  now  rare.) 
a.  in  estate,  condition,  or  circumstances.  (Now 
chiefly  in  legal  use.) 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  19  §  10  That  no  persone  be.  .in 
any  wyse  greved  or  dampnifyed  by  reason  of  any  certificate . . 
excepte  onely  for  rate  and  taxe  beforeseid.  1574  Hello wes 
Gueuards  Fam.  Ep.  (1584)  225  The  Judge  is  more  damni¬ 
fied  in  his  fame,  than  the  suiter  in  his  goods.  1614  T. 
Adams  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  x.  9  A  money-man 
may  not  be  damnified,  but  he  may  be  damned.  1654  Gay- 
ton  Pleas .  Notes  iv.  ii.  18 1  Who  could  damnify  her,  who 
had  nothing  to  lose,  not  so  much  as  credit  ?  1737  Whiston 
Josephus  Antiq.  xi.  vi.  §5  That  the  King  might  not  be 
damnified  by  the  loss  of  the  tributes.  1891  Lazo  Times  XC. 
460/2  Induced  by  a  fraudulent  prospectus  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  whereby  he  was  damnified. 

+  b.  To  injure  physically  or  bodily.  Obs. 

a  1562  G.  Cavendish  Wolsey  (1893)  229  The  cross  . .  fa.ll- 
yng  uppon  Mayster  Bonner’s  hed.  .whiche  was  dampnefied 
by  the  overthroweng  of  the  crosse.  1612  Woodall  Surg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  11  You  are  sure  either  to  break  them  [the 
teeth]  or  to  damnifie  the  jaw  bone.  1712  M.  Rogers  Voy. 
300  Their  Masts  and  Rigging  being  much  damnified.  1812 
J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  208  Hemp-seed  and  Lin¬ 
seed,  bad,  mixed,  or  damnified. 

+  c.  To  inflict  injury  upon  in  war.  Obs. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warresv.  i.  123  Forts,  .placed,  .in 
such  partes  as  may  most  damnifie  the  enemy.  1653  H. 
Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  lxiv.  261  The  besieged  were  there¬ 
with  mightily  damnified. 

f  2.  With  double  object :  To  subject  (a  person, 
etc.)  to  the  loss  of  (so  much  money  or  property)  ; 
to  injure  to  a  specified  extent.  Obs. 

1578  A.  Parckhurst  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  134  To  grant  me 
leave  to  stay  here  so  much  of  their  goods  as  they  haue  damni¬ 
fied  mee.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  63  Sr  Cornelius 
hath  been  damnifyed  hereby  more  than  2000'*.  1721  St. 

German's  Doctor  Stud.  188,  I  think  him  bound  to  give 
restitution,  .of  all  that  they  be  damnified  by  it. 

+  3.  To  cause  the  loss  of,  bring  to  destruction  or 
ruin.  Obs. 

1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  9  Satans  kingdome  shall 
be  destroyed  and  damnified,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  iv.  iv. 
(1892)  561  A  most  mischievous  design  that  would  have 
damnified  not  only  his  own  soul,  but  destroyed  the  Party 
against  whom  it  was  intended.  1693  Luttrell  Brief  R el. 
(1857)  III.  252  The  privateers  and  other  ships  were  haled 
a  shore  within  the  land,  and  were  damnifyed. 

+  4.  absol.  To  do  injury.  Obs. 

1621  Ainsworth  Annot.  Pentat.  Ex.  xxi.  28  Every  living 
creature  which  is  in  the  power  of  man,  if  it  shall  damnifie, 
the  owners  are  bound  to  pay  for  it. 

+  5.  intr.  (in  passive  sense):  To  become  dam¬ 
aged  ;  to  spoil.  Obs. 

1712  E.  Cooke  Voy.  S.  Sea  312  Our  Goods  . .  would 
damnify  staying  so  long. 

Hence  Daunnified  ppl.  a.,  DaTnnifying  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1545  Act  37  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  6  §  1  A  newe..kind  of  Vice, 
Displeasure,  and  dampnifienge  of  the  Kings  true  Subjects. 
1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  192  They  that 
would  haue  them  [Melons]  grow  vpon  beds,  as  lesse  damni¬ 
fying.  1690  Locke  Govt.  11.  ii.  §  2  The  damnified  Person 
has  this  Power  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  Goods  or 
Service  of  the  Offender.  1780  Banff  Burgh  Rec.  in  Cra- 
mond  Ann.  Banff  (1843)  II.  233,  1400  pounds  of  damni¬ 
fied  teas.  1893  Edin.  Rev.  July  61  Our  author  discredits 
all  stories  concerning  him.. which  would  be  damnifying. 

Damning  (darmir)),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  L] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Damn,  q.  v. ;  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  damnation. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  iii.  17  To  tak  he  sentence  of  darning. 
Ibid.  xvii.  61  Vndur  syn,  bondage,  nor  damping.  C1400 
Rom.  Rose  6645  He  etith  his  owne  dampnyng.  1707 
Wycherley  in  Pope’s  Lett.  (1735)  I.  32  ’Tis  my  infallible 
Pope  has,  or  would  redeem  me  from  a  poetical  Damning. 

2.  Profane  swearing  :  cf.  Damn  v.  6. 

1679  T.  Siden  Hist.  Sevarites  11.  16  Take  heed  of  swear¬ 
ing,  cursing,  or  damning.  1721  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
198,  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  swearing  and  damning. 

+  3.  A  ‘  company  ’  of  jurors.  Obs. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Dampnyng  of  Jurrouris. 

Damning  (dteTnii),  daymniq),  ppl.  a.  [-ING  -.] 

1.  That  damns  ;  that  brings  damnation. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  1.  iii.  185  To  take  a  damning 
periured  oath.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  ill.  508  Such 


a  look.  .As  shall  one  day,  with  damning  eloquence,  Against 
the  oppressor  plead  !  1803  T.  Beddoes  Hygeia  x.  78  A  re¬ 

ligion  full  of  damning  dogmas.  1882  A.  B.  Bruce  Parab. 
Teaching  of Christ  it.  viii.  (1891)384  That  the  supreme  virtue 
is  love,  and  that  the  damning  sin  is  selfish  inhumanity. 

+  b.  In  passive  sense :  Incurring  damnation. 
Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  Damn  v.  4  c.) 

165S  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  (1669)  283/2  [They]  are  so 
cruel!  to  their  dying  damning  souls,  that  they  turn  Christ 
their  Physician  out  of  doors. 

2.  That  leads  to  or  occasions  condemnation  or 
ruin.  (Cf.  Damn  v.  3.) 

1798  Cooke  in  Ld.  Auckland' s  Corr.  (1862)  III.  421  We 
took  up  the  two  Shears  to-day,  with  damning  papers.  1844 
Disraeli  Coningsby  v  i.  i,  Without  which.. the  statesman, 
the  orator,  the  author,  all  alike  feel  the  damning  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  charlatans. 

3.  Addicted  to  profane  swearing. 

1667  Pepys  Diary  14  June,  The  most  debauched,  damning, 
swearing  rogues  that  ever  were  in  the  N avy. 

Hence  Da'mningly  adv.,  Da  mningness. 

1709  Chandler  Effort  agst.  Bigotry  32  No  Party  of 
Protestants  is  so  in  the  Right  . .  that  the  other  be  damn- 
ingly  wrong.  164s  Hammond  Pract.  Catech.  1.  §  3.  85  For 
the  emptinesse  and  damningnesse  of  them  [sins]. 

t  Damno'se,  a.  Obs.—  0  [ad.  L.  damnos-us : 
see  next.]  Hurtful.  So  +  Damno'sity,  hurtful¬ 
ness.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II. 

Damnous  (dse’mnas),  a.  Law.  [ad.  L.  dam- 
nos-us,  f.  damnum  hurt,  harm,  damage  :  see  -ous.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  damnum,  i.e.  causing  loss  or 
damage  of  any  kind,  whether  involving  a  legal 
wrong  (injury)  or  not.  Hence  Da  innously  adv. 

1870  Sir  J.  Mellor  in  Law  Rep.  3  Exch.  249  AU  the 
injurious  or  damnous  consequences  . .  resulted  from  an  act 
done  on  the  land  of  the  owner.  1884  Ld.  Blackburn  in 
Law  Times  Rep.  LII.  146/1  They  have  injuriously,  as 
distinguished  from  damnously,  affected  the  plaintiff’s  rights. 

Damocles  (daymflkl/z).  [L.  from  Gr.]  Proper 
name,  occurring  in  the  expression  sivord  of  Damo¬ 
cles, Damocles’  sword,  used  by  simile  of  an  imminent 
danger, which  may  at  any  moment  descend  upon  one. 

Damocles,  a  flatterer,  having  extolled  the  happiness  of 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  placed  by  him  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  with  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  hair,  to 
impress  upon  him  the  perilous  nature  of  that  happiness. 

Hence  Damocle’an  a.,  of  or  as  of  Damocles 
(1 erron .  Damoclesian). 

1747  Scheme  Equip.  Men  of  IVar  58  Hanging  over  our 
Heads,  like  Damocles  Sword.  1892  Law  Times  XCII. 
213/1  Little  do  directors  and  their  companies  know  of  this 
sword  of  Damocles  that  hangs  over  them. 

1888  Voice  (N.  Y.)  12  Apr.,  This  curse  hangs  over  their 
homes,  like  a  Damoclesian  sword. 

II  Damoiseau  (dseunizd).  Obs.  ox  arch.  [a.  OP'. 
damoiseau,  earlier  damei-,  dami-,  damoisel L. 
dominicelltis ;  the  masculine  corresp.  to  damoisel, 
Damsel.]  A  young  man  of  gentle  birth,  not  yet 
made  a  knight.  (Occurring  in  1 5th  c.  translations 
from  French,  and  in  modem  archaists.) 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  5  The  damoiseau  Jason,  c  1500 
Melusine  125  Two  yong  &  fayre  damoyseaulx  brethren.. 

‘  Frende  said  the  damoyselle,  ‘  be  they  so  fayre  damoy- 
seaux  as  ye  say?’  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  1. 1.  194  So 
thou,  O  damoiseau,  must  wait ;  Tie  up  thine  horse  anigh 
the  gate.  1872  E.  W.  Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  190  The 
aspirant  for  knighthood  was  supposed  to  pass  his  life  be¬ 
tween  7  and  14  as  a  page  . .  figuring  during  the  next  7  years 
as  a  Damoiseau  or  Esquire. 

Damoisel,  -elle,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Damsel. 
Damolic,  see  Damalic  (acid). 

Damosel,  -zel :  see  Damsel. 

Damosin,  -zin,  obs.  forms  of  Damson. 
Damouret,  var.  of  Dammaret. 

Damourite  (damua’rsit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Delesse  1845  after  the  F.  chemist  Damour.]  A 
hydrous  potash  mica,  with  pearly  lustre,  occurring 
in  small  yellowish  scales. 

1846  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  I.  120  Damourite,  a  new 
mineral.  1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  x.  134  Damourite  and 
Sericite  are  hydrous  potash  micas  usually  occurring  in  scaly 
aggregates. 

Damp  (dremp),  sbf  In  5  domp.  [Corresponds 
with  MLG.  and  mod.Du.  and  Da.  damp  vapour, 
steam,  smoke,  mod.Icel.  dampr  steam,  MHG. 
dampf,  tampf,  mod.Ger.  damp f  vapour,  steam  ; 
cf.  also  Sw.  i iamb  dust.  The  word  is  not  known 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  languages,  and  its 
history  in  Eng.  before  its  appearance  in  1480  is 
unknown  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  its  having 
come  down  from  OE.  times  without  appearing  in 
writing.  See  Damp  vi] 

f  1.  An  exhalation,  a  vapour  or  gas,  of  a  noxious 
kind.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  Ixxv.  58  After  this  dragon  shal 
come  a  goot  and  ther  shal  come  oute  of  his  nostrel  a  domp 
that  shal  betoken  honger  and  grete  deth  of  peple.  1577 
B.  Googe  Heresbadis  Husb.  1.  (1586)  8  b,  The  Fennes  and 
Marshes,  in  the  heate  of  the  yeere,  doo  send  foorth  pestilent 
and  deadly  dampes.  1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  243  (The 
Plague )  All  infected  in  a  manner  at  one  instant  by  reason 
of  a  dampe  or  miste  which  arose  within  the  Castle  yeard. 
1606  Dekker  Sev.  Sinnes  vii.  (Arb.)  47  What  rotten 
stenches,  and  contagious  damps  would  strike  vp  into  thy 
nosthrils?  1662  J.  Bargrave  Pope  Alex.  VII  (1867)  121 
It  [the  Catacombs]  is  a  horrid  place  to  go  into  and 
dangerous,  for  fear  of  damps.  1744  Berkeley  Sin's  §  144 
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In  poisonous  damps  or  steams,  wherein  flame  cannot  be 
kindled,  as  is  evident  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane  near  Naples. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  31  Exposed  . .  to  the 
damps  and  exhalations  of  the  earth.  1824  W.  Irving  T. 
Trav.  I.  52  The  mode  of  keeping  out  the  damps  of  ditch- 
water  by  burnt  brandy. 

b.  spec,  in  coal  mines :  (0)  =  Choke-damp  ; 
also  called  black  damp ,  and  suffocating  damp,  iff) 
=  Fire-damp,  formerly  fulminating  damp. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  375  We  see  Lights  will  go  out  in  the 
Damps  of  Mines.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  44  The  Colliers  . . 
retired  immediately  and  saved  themselves  from  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  the  Damp.  1670  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  97 
A  sulphureous  damp.. which  by  the  flame  of  a  candle., 
might  very  probably  take  fire.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  iv.  (1723)227  One  is  called  the  Suffocating,  the  other 
the  Fulminating  Damp.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scott,  in  1772, 
50  The  damp  or  fiery  vapour  was  conveyed  through  pipes  to 
the  open  air,  and  formed  a  terrible  illumination.  C1790 
Imison  Sch .  Art\.  106  Air  that  has  lost  its  vivifying  spirit 
is  called  damp.. The  dreadful  effects  of  damps  are  known 
to  such  as  work  in  mines.  1836  Scenes  of  Commerce 
334  The  miners.. also  meet  with  foul  air, ,  called  by  them 
the  black  damp  . .  which  suffocates  the  instant  it  is  in¬ 
haled. 

fig.  a  1592  H.  Smith  JVks.  (1866)  I.  367  The  remembrance 
of  death  is  like  a  damp,  which  puts  out  all  the  lights  of 
pleasure.  1642  Vinci.  King  i,  An  open  Presse  to  cleere 
every  imagination  which  is  not  stifled  in  this  Dampe. 

+  2.  Visible  vapour  ;  fog,  mist.  Obs. 

(This  being  usually  humid  gives  rise  to  the  sense  of 
*  moisture  ’  in  3.) 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  i.  166  Ere  twice  in  murke  and 
occidentall  dampe  Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench’d  her 
sleepy  Lampe.  1739  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Lett.  III.  8, 
I  have  lost  all  my  bad  symptoms,  and  am  ready  to  think  I 
could  even  bear  the  damps  of  London.  1742  Young  Nt.- 
Th.  ii.  688  While  rising  vapours,  and  descending  shades, 
With  damps  and  darkness  drown  the  spacious  vale.  1808 
J.  Barlow  Columb .  111.  654  Thou  darkening  sky  Deepen 
thy  damps,  the  fiend  of  death  is  nigh. 
fig.  1625  Donne  3 rd  Serm.  John  i.  8  Yet  there  is  a  damp 
or  a  cloud  of  uncharitableness.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic. 
(1779)  III.  lxxxi.  182  He  hangs  like  a  damp  upon  society, 
and  may  be  properly  called  kill-joy.  1827  Pollok  Course 
T.  hi,  Sin,  with  cold,  consumptive  breath,  Involved  it  still 
in  clouds  of  mortal  damp. 

3.  Moisture  (diffused  through  the  air  as  vapour, 
or  through  a  solid  substance,  or  condensed  upon 
a  surface) ;  dampness,  humidity.  (The  ordinary 
current  sense.) 

[1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  ccxli,  The  coldnesse  of  stones 
and  the  dampe  of  the  earth  are  both  verie  hurtfull  to  our 
bodies.]  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Damp ,  Moisture,  Wet¬ 
ness.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  11  r  10  He.  .may  set  at  de¬ 
fiance  the  morning  mist  and  the  evening  damp.  1806  Surr 
Winter  in  Lond.  (ed.  3)  III.  66  We  keep  fires  in  all  the 
rooms  by  turns,  so  that,  no  damp  has  come  to  the  tapestry. 
1838  Lytton  Alice  1.  vi,  Mrs.  Merton,  who  was  afraid  of 
the  damp,  preferred  staying  within.  1875  Jevons  Money 
xi.  129  To  corrode  by  exposure  to  air  or  damp. 

b.  with  pi.  (Usually  more  concrete  in  sense.) 
[1577  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  1.  (1586)  42  b,  Howe  so 

ever  the  Barne  be,  you  must  place  it  as  hie  as  you  may, 
least  ye  come  be  spoyled  with  moysture  or  dampes.] 
1721  R.  Bradley  Wks.  Nat.  166  An  Hygrometer  in  the 
. .  Conservatory,  by  which  we  might  regulate  the  over 
Moisture  or  Damps  in  the  Air  of  the  House.  1797  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Italian  xxvi,  Cold  damps  which  hung  upon  his 
forehead  betrayed  the  agony  of  his  mind.  1839  Longf. 
Voices  ofNt.,  L*  Envoi.,  Amid  the  chills  and  damps  Of  the 
vast  plain  where  death  encamps.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  $ 
It.  Jrnls.  I.  120  Covered  with  damps,  which  collected  and 
fell  upon  us  in  occasional  drops. 

c.  slang.  A  drink,  a  ‘  wetting’.  (Damp  v.  5  b.) 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxvii,  We’ll  just  give  ourselves  a 

damp,  Sammy. 

+  4.  A  dazed  or  stupefied  condition  ;  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  or  vitality,  stupor.  Obs.  (Cf.  Damp  v.  2.) 

1542  Becon  David's  Harp  150  b,  He  was  in  a  trauns, 
that  is  to  say  in  a  dampe,  a  stupour,  abashement,  and 
soden  privacion  of  sence  or  fealyng.  1552  Huloet,  Traunce 
or  dampe,  ecstasis.  1667  Wood  Life  ( Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)II. 
140  [It  did]  strike  him  into  a  damp,  and  being  carried 
thence  in  a  chaire  to  his  chamber,  died  the  next  day. 
1667  Milton  P.L.  xi.  293  Adam  by  this  from  the  cold 
sudden  damp  Recovering,  and  his  scatterd  spirits  returnd. 
1711  Vind.  Sacheverell  94  He.,  struck  a  damp  upon 
W[hig]g[i]sm,  and  laid  it  in  a  State  of  Death.  1712  Ad¬ 
dison  Sped.  No.  538  p  3,  I  felt  a  general  Damp  and 
a  Faintness  all  over  me. 

5.  A  state  of  dejection  ;  depression  of  spirits. 

1606  G..  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Justin  22  a,  Their  heartes  were 

stricken  into  a  great  dampe,  and  were  so  discouraged,  that 
[etc.].  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  (1702)  I.  550  He  found 
a  great  damp  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Governour.  1692 
R.  L’Estrange  Josephus'  Antiq.  x.  xii.  (1733)  275  The 
Dread  of  this  Decree,  put  all  People  into  a  general  Damp 
and  Silence.  1760  Impostors  Detected  I.  13  [This]  put 
a  sudden  damp  to  their  zeal.  1838  Prescott  Fcrd.  $  Is. 
(1846)  I.  ix.  398  This  news  struck  a  damp  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Castilians.  1840  Browning  Sordcllo  v.  433  This  idle 
damp  Befits  not. 

6.  A  check,  discouragement. 

1587  Greene  Carde  of  Fancie  Wks.  1882  IV.  59  To 
driue  him  more  into  doleful  dumps  shee  returned  him  this 
damp.  1642  Chas.  I  Declar.  12  Aug.  18  Such  a  dampe 
of  Trade  in  the  Citie.  1680-90  Temple  Ess.  Pop.  Dis¬ 
contents  Wks.  1731  I.  268  Some  little  Damps  would  be 
given  to  that  pestilent  Humour  and  general  Mistake. 
1769  Burke  Observ.  Late  State  Nation  Wks.  1842  I.  92 
Those  accidents  that  cast  an  occasional  damp  upon  trade. 
1832  Ht.  Martineau  Life  in  Wilds  vi.  70  A  sudden  damp 
seemed  to  be  cast  over  all  the  plans. 

7.  Comb.,  as  +  damp-hole  (sense  i),  - sheet  (see 
quot.  1881);  damp-proof,  -worn  (sense  3)  adjs. ; 


damp-course,  prop,  damp-proof  course,  *  a 
course  of  some  impermeable  material  laid  on  the 
foundation  walls  of  a  building  a  short  distance 
above  the  level  of  the  outside  soil,  to  prevent  the 
damp  from  rising  up  the  walls  ’  (Gwilt). 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  41  Which  dampe  holes  breathing 
out  a  deadly  aire.  1852  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  II.  xviii.  5 
The  time  and  damp-worn  monuments.  1881  Raymond 
Mining  Gloss. ,  Damp  sheet ,  a  large  sheet,  placed  as 
a  curtain  or  partition  across  a  gate-road  to  stop  and  turn 
an  air-current.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal .  50/2  Sanitary 
Stoneware  of  every  description,  including  . .  air-bricks, 
damp-proof  course.  1890  A.  Whitlegge  Hygiene  vi.  150 
A  ‘damp-course’  must  be  provided,  that  is  a  continuous 
horizontal  course  of  glazed  earthenware,  slate,  or  other 
impervious  material. 

Damp,  sb .2  Variant  of  Dam  sbA 

Damp  (dremp),  a.  [f.  Damp  sbi] 

4  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to,  a  *  damp  ’ 
or  noxious  exhalation  :  see  Damp  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1634  Milton  Comtes  470  Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy 
shadows  damp  Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres. 
1671  —  Samson  8  The  air,  imprison’d  also,  close  and 
damp,  Unwholesome  draught.  1733  Sir  J.  Lowther  Damp 
Air  in  Coal-pit  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  112  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  sort  of  Vapour,  or  damp  Air,  will 
not  take  Fire  except  by  P'lame. 

f  2.  Affected  with  or  showing  stupefaction  or  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits ;  dazed,  stupefied.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1500  Greene  Never  too  late  Canzone,  An  object  twice 
as  bright,  So  gorgeous  as  my  senses  all  were  damp 
[ rime  lamp].  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  523  With  looks  Down 
cast  and  damp.  Ibid.  v.  65  Mee  damp  horror  chil’d. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  ASneid  vi.  85  The  trembling  Trojans 
hear,  O’re-spread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  holy  fear.  1843 
J.  Martineau  Chr.  Life  (1867)  473  Murky  doubts  and 
damp  short-sightedness.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomcs  liv, 
The  dinner  was  rather  a  damp  entertainment. 

3.  Slightly  wet  as  with  steam,  suspended  vapour, 
dew,  or  mist;  holding  water  in  suspension  or  absorp¬ 
tion  ;  moist,  humid.  (The  ordinary  current  sense.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Damp ,  to  make  damp, 
or  moist.  1735  Berkeley  Querist  §  412  A  cold,  damp, 
sordid  habitation,  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  country.  1748 
F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  N.  W.  Pass.  I.  21  The  Weather., 
disagreeably  damp  from  the  great  Wetting  of  the  Fog. 
1874  Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  II.  429  We  have  come  out  of 
intense  winter  into  damp  spring.  Mod.  A  cold  caught  by 
sleeping  in  a  damp  bed. 

Damp  (daemp),  v.  [f.  Damp  sb. ;  frequent  from 
c  1550.  Ger.  dampfen,  Du.  dampen,  also  go  back 
to  the  1 6th  c. ;  in  Ger.  a  causal  dempfen  appears  to 
go  back  to  OHG.  {demphan:—*dampian).  For 
dampped  in  A llit.  Poems  B.  989,  see  Dump.] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  with  ‘damp  to  stifle,  choke, 
extinguish ;  to  dull,  deaden  (fire,  sound,  etc. ). 
Also^£. 

1564  tr.  Jewels  Apol.  Ch.  Eng.  iv.  (Parker  Soc.)  82 
Their  own  matter  is  damped,  and  destroyed  in  the  word 
of  God  as  if  it  were  in  poison  [in  veneno  ex  ting  ui  vident 
et  ^  suffocari ].  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxni.  §  2  An 

euill  moral  disposition,  .dampeth  the  very  light  of  heauenly 
illumination.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  147  All  shutting  in  of 
Air,  where  there  is  no  competent  Vent,  dampeth  the 
Sound.  1637  Shirley  Lady  of  Pleas,  iv.  i,  Her  phlegm 
would  quench  a  furnace,  and  her  breath  Would  damp 
a  musket  ball.  1705  Leuwenhoek  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
2159  If  we  take  a  piece  of  Wood-coal,  that  has  been  damp’d 
or  extinguished.  1818  Blackw.  Mag.  II.  528  Having 
damped  his  own  appetite  with  a  couple  of  slices.  Mod. 
To  damp  a  fire  with  small  coal. 

b.  To  damp  down  (a  fire  or  furnace) :  to  cover 
or  fill  it  with  small  coal,  ashes,  or  coke,  so  as  to 
check  combustion  and  prevent  its  going  out,  when 
not  required  for  some  time.  Also  fig. 

1869  J..  Martineau  Ess.  II.  278  Fire  which  must  not 
be  permitted  to  damp  itself  down.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
20  Feb.  2/1  The  notices  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
month.. and  the  furnaces  will  be  damped  down.  Ibid.  28 
Aug.  1/1  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  may  tend  to  damp  down 
the  agitation. 

c.  Acoustics,  Music ,  etc.  To  stop  the  vibrations 
of  a  string  or  the  like ;  to  furnish  (the  strings  of 
a  pianoforte)  with  dampers. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XV III.  140  A  piece  of  cloth  . .  to  damp 
or  stop  the  string  [in  a  clavichord],  1883  A.  J.  Hipkins  in 
Grove  Did.  Miis.  III.  636  The  higher  treble  of  the  piano 
is  not  now  damped. 

d.  Magnetism.  To  stop  the  oscillations  of  a 
magnetic  needle  by  placing  a  mass  of  conducting 
metal  near  it. 

1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  379  The  oscil¬ 
lations  of  a  magnetized  needle  about  its  position  of  equi¬ 
librium  are  ‘damped’  by  placing  a  plate  of  copper  bebw  it. 

1 2.  To  stifle  (the  faculties)  with  noxious 
‘  fumes * ;  to  stupefy,  benumb,  daze.  Obs. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  1  The  fantasies  of  those  hearers 
were  dampt.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Pet.  ii.  20  (1865)  559 
The  lusts  of  the  flesh,  like  the  vapours  of  a  replete  stomach 
rising  up  and  damping  the  brain.  1716  Bentley  Serm. 
xi .  375  We  may  damp  or  stifle  them  [our  Faculties]  by 
Sloth  and  Neglect.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Alberti's  Archit.  I. 
5  a,  The  Understanding  can  never  be  clear,  the  Spirits 
being  dampt  and  stupify’d. 

3.  To  deaden  or  ^restrain  the  ardour  or  energy 
of;  to  depress,  deject,  discourage,  check. 

a.  persons,  their  spirits,  zeal,  hopes,  etc. 

x548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  (R.),  That., 
they  that  were  puffed  vp  before,  .should  bee  damped,  and 
be  brought  lowe.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Job  xiii.  15  As  that 


woman  of  Canaan  . .  who  would  not  be  damped  or  dis¬ 
couraged  with  Christs,  .silence.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia 
24  Nor  shall  their  scome  spoyle  good  purposes,  by  damping 
my  resolutions.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  1.  i.  11  Our  hopes  of 
a  speedy  departure  were  even  now  somewhat  damped.  1766 
Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  v,  This  is  the  way  you  always  damp  my 
girls  and  me  when  we  are  in  spirits.  1821  Clare  V ill. 
Minstr.  I.  166  Sorrow  damps  my  lays.  1876  J.  II.  Newman 
Hist.  Sk.  II.  11.  ii.  242  How  little  his  personal  troubles  had 
damped  his  evangelical  zeal.  1887  Frith  A  utobiog.  I.xxiii. 
329  Damped  by  the  indifference  of  my  artist-friends, 
b.  actions,  projects,  trade,  etc.  Now  rare. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvi.  (R.),  To  dampe 
ye  taunting  mockes  of  such  persones.  1622  Bacon  Hen. 
VII,  75  To  stop  and  dampe  Informations  upon  Petiall 
Lavves,  by  procuring  Informations  by  collusion.  1689  C. 
Mather  in  Andros  Tracts  (1869)  13  The  Courses  imme¬ 
diately  taken  to  damp  and  spoyl  our  Trade.  1787  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  89  To  damp  that  freedom  of 
communication  which  the  resolution  of  Congress,  .was  in¬ 
tended  to  re-establish.  1832  Austin  Jurispr .  (1879)  I.  vi. 
301  If  they  think  . .  that  a  political  institution  damps  pro¬ 
duction  and  accumulation. 

1 4.  To  envelop  in  fog  or  mist ;  also  fig. 

1629  Donne  Serm.  Matt.  xi.  6  If  my  religion  did  wrap 
me  in  a  continual  cloud.  .damp  me  in  a  continual  vapour, 
smoke  me  in  a  continual  sourness. 

5.  To  make  moist  or  humid,  to  wet  as  steam, 
vapour,  mist,  or  dew  does  ;  to  moisten. 

1671  R.  Bohun  Wind  14  They  [winds  from  South]  damp 
innen  and  paper,  though  never  so  carefully  guarded  from 
the  Air.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (ed.  11)  129  That 
baneful  custom  said  to  be  practised  in  many  inns,  of  damp¬ 
ing  sheets,  and  pressing  them  in  order  to  save  washing. 
1868  Hawthorne  Amer.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  1. 180  The  dew 
damped  the  road.  1875  Ure  Did.  Arts  III.  648  The  paper 
used  in  printing  is  always  damped  before  being  sent  to  the 
press,  wet  paper  taking  the  ink  considerably  better  than  dry. 

b.  ref.  T  o  take  a  drink,  ‘  wet  one’s  whistle  ’. 
slang. 

1862  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  II.  283  A  tent.. 
Where  you  could  go,  ef  you  wuz  dry,  an’  damp  ye  in 
a  minute. 

6.  Gardening.  To  damp  off  (intr.) :  Of  plants : 
To  rot  or  go  off  from  damp ;  to  fog  off. 

1846  Mrs.  Loudon  Gardening  for  Ladies  90  Cuttings 
when  thus  treated  are  very  apt  to  damp  off.  1881  Gard. 
Chron.  XVI.  690  See  that  none  of  the  spikes  touch  the 
glass  or  they  may  speedily  damp  off. 

Damp,  obs.  var.  Dam  sb.1 ;  obs.  (erron.)  form 
of  Damn. 

Dampen  (dm'mp’n),  v.  (Now  chiefly  U.  Si) 
[f.  Damp  a.  +  -en,  or  derivative  form  of  Damp  ».] 

1.  trans.  To  dull,  deaden,  diminish  the  force  or 
ardour  of,  depress,  deject ;  =  Damp  v.  i,  3. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed  vi.  i.  Wks.  VI.  36  By  which  the 
fervency  of  better  spirits  devotion  is  so  much  dampened. 
1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Is/,  vji.  xxxiii,  Himself  dampens 
the  smiling  day.  1813  W.  Irving  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1864) 
1.  xviii.  296  The  miserable  accounts  from  the  frontier 
dampened  in  some  measure  the  public  zeal.  1824  Landor 
I  mag.  Conv.  vii.  Wks.  1846  I.'  28  His  genius  hath  been 
dampened  by  his  adversities.  1885  Century  Hag.  427/1 
This  adversity  seemed  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  crew. 

2.  Magnetism.  =Damp  v.  i  d. 

1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  36  The  object  in  using 
the  rubber  is  to  dampen  the  movement  of  the  disk. 

3.  To  make  damp,  moisten  ;  =Damp  v.  5. 

1885  G.  H.  Boughton  Sk.  Rambles  Holland  v.  77  The 
high  tide  must  somewhat  dampen  the  poor  departed  [in 
a  churchyard], 

4.  intr.  To  become  dull  or  damp. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  n.  xi.  305  Fog,  close,  dampning, 
windy.  1857  Lowell  Poems,  Captive ,  Yet  he  came  not, 
and  the  stillness  Dampened  round  her  like  a  tomb. 

Hence  Dampening  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Da  m¬ 
pener  (if.  S.),  a  contrivance  for  damping  linen, 
etc. 

1814  Byron  Lara  1.  xxviii,  And  o’er  his  brow  the  damp¬ 
ening  heart-drops  threw  The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold 
dew.  1836  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVI.  204  The  gallantry 
and  beauty  of  Tuscany  sped  through  the  dampening  air. 
1864  Lowell  Lincoln  Wks.  1890  V.  178  To  withstand  the 
inevitable  dampening  of  checks,  reverses,  delays.  1887  Sci. 
Amer.  26  Mar.  202/2  A  seam  dampener  has  been  patented 
.  .for  use  in  laundries,  etc. 

Damper  (daympaj).  [f.  Damp  v.  +  -ek.]  That 
which  damps,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Something  that  damps  or  depresses  the  spirits, 
etc. ;  also,  a  person  who  does  the  same. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VII.  282,  I  very 
early  discharged  shame,  that  cold  water  damper  to  an 
enterprising  spirit.  1749  H.  Walpole  in  Hissey  Holiday 
on  Road  (1887)  140  Sussex  is  a  great  damper  of  curiosity. 
1818  Blackw.  Mag.  II.  528  Out  of  sixteen  people,  five 
dampers  were  present.  1822  Hazlitt  Table-t.  Ser.  11.  xii. 
(1869^  248  This  is  a  damper  to  sanguine  and  florid  tempera¬ 
ments.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomcs  xxvi,  I  feel  myself  very 
often  an  old  damper  in  your  company. 

b.  Something  that  takes  off  the  edge  of  appetite. 
1804  Mar.  Edgeworth  Pop.  Talcs,  Litnerick  Gloves , 
In  the  kitchen,  taking  his  snack  by  way  of  a  damper. 
1811  Lamb  Edax  on  Appetite,  I  endeavour  to  make  up  by 
a  damper,  as  I  call  it,  at  home  before  I  go  01ft. 

2.  a.  A  piece  of  mechanism  in  a  pianoforte  for 
4  damping  ’  or  stopping  the  vibrations  of  the  strings, 
consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  wood  or  wire  covered 
with  cloth  or  felt,  which  rests  against  the  strings 
corresponding  to  each  key,  and  is  raised  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  them  when  the  key  is  pressed  down. 

1783  Specif  J.  Brocuiwood' s  Patent  No.  1379,  are 
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the  dampers,  which  also  is  fixt  under  the  strings.  1856 
Mrs.  C.  Clarke  tr.  Berlioz*  Instrument.  72  The  sign  0 
indicates  that  the  dampers  must  be  replaced  by  quitting  the 
pedal. 

b.  c  The  mute  of  a  horn  and  other  brass  wind 
instruments  *  (Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  A/us.  Terms'). 

3.  A  metal  plate  made  to  turn  or  slide  in  a  flue 
or  chimney,  so  as  to  control  the  combustion  by 
regulating  or  stopping  the  draught. 

1788  Specif.  Gardner's  Patent  No.  1642  These  registers 
or  dampers  are  enclosed  in  the  chimney.  2791  Beddoes 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  174  He  first  turned  the  flame 
from  off  the  metal,  which  is  done  by  letting  down  a  damper 
upon  the  chimney.  1823  Moore  Fables,  Holy  Alliance 
86  Those  trusty,  blind  machines,  .by  a  change  as  odd  as 
cruel,  Instead  of  dampers,  served  for  fuel  !  1829  R.  Stuart 
A  need.  Steam  Engines  I.  269  The  heat  of  the  furnace 
under  the  boiler  was  rudely  regulated  in  both  machines  by 
a  damper. 

4.  Magnetism .  (See  qtiot.,  and  cf.  Damp  v.  id.) 
1881  Maxwell  Elect r.  Magn.  II.  344-5  A  metallic 

surface,  called  a  Damper,  is  sometimes  placed  near  a  magnet 
for  the  express  purpose  of  damping  or  deadening  its  vibra¬ 
tions.  We  shall  therefore  speak  of  this  kind  of  resistance 
as  Damping. 

5.  Any  contrivance  for  damping  or  moistening, 
e.g.  An  appliance  for  moistening  the  gummed  back  of 

postage  stamps ;  one  for  damping  paper  for  a  copying-press, 
for  cleaning  slates,  etc. 

1845  Meek.  Mag.  XLII.  285  Postage  stamp,  wafer,  and 
label  damper.  1854  Ibid.  LX I.  86  The  damper  may  be  left 
in  any  position  when  not  in  use,  as  the  water  will  not  of 
itself  run  out. 

6.  Australia.  A  simple  kind  of  unleavened  cake 
or  bread  made,  for  the  occasion,  of  flour  and  water 
and  baked  in  hot  ashes. 

i.833  Sturt  Two  Exped.  S.  Australia  II.  203  While 
drinking  their  tea  and  eating  their  damper.  1852  Mundy 
A  ntipodes  vi.  (1855)  140  The  Australian  bush-bread,  a  baked 
unleavened  dough,  called  damper — a  damper,  sure  enough, 
to  the  stoutest  appetite.  1891  Melbourne  Argus  7  Nov. 
1 3/5  When  you’ve  boiled  your  billy  and  cooked  your  damper 
you  put  out  the  fire  and  move,  .on  to  camp. 

7.  Comb .  a.  in  sense  2  a,  as  damper-crank, -rail) 
•stick,  f-stof;  damper-pedal,  that  pedal  in  a 
pianoforte  which  raises  all  the  dampers,  the  ( loud 
pedal1,  b.  in  sense  3,  as  damper-regulator,  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  heat  of  the  furnace  or 
the  pressure  of  steam  is  made  to  control  the 
damper. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  140  Fig.  2,  e,  Damper  stick. 
Ibid.  141  The  damper-stop  raised  the  dampers  from  the 
strings.  Ibid.,  Fig.  10,  k,  Damper  Crank.  Ibid.  142 
Fig.  11,  g.  Damper  rail.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  676 
The  damper-regulators  which  act  by  the  pressure  of  steam 
are  of  three  or  more  kinds. 

Da'mpiness.  rare.  [f.  Dampy  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  ‘  dampy  ’  or  somewhat  damp. 

1830  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXVIII.  886  You  know  not  whether 
it  be  rain,  snow,  or  sleet,  that  drenches  your  clothes  in 
dampiness. 

Damping  (dse-mpiq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  L]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Damp,  q.v.  Also  attrib.,  as  in 
damping-machine ,  damping-plate  (  —  Damper  3). 

1756  Toldervy  Two  Orphans  III.  172  The  flames,  by 
slight  damping,  soon  became  the  more  violent.  1816 
J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <5-  Art  II.  312  The  bottom 
of  the  furnace  . .  the  holes  of  the  damping  plate.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Damping-machine.  1.  (Printing!) 
A  machine  for  damping  sheets  of  paper  previous  to  print¬ 
ing..  2.  A  machine  in  which  starched  goods  are  moistened 
previous  to  running  them  through  the  calendering-machine. 
1881  [see  Damper  4].  1883  Atkinson  tr.  Ganot’s  Physics 

(ed.  11)  832  The  greater  the  masses  of  metal,  and  the  more 
closely  they  surround  the  magnet,  the  stronger  is  the 
damping. 

Damping  (dre’mpir)),  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That 
damps,  in  various  senses :  see  Damp  v. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  28  The  damping  fumes 
that  the  Sun  elevates  from  bogges.  1691-8  Norris  Pract. 
Disc.  151  What  a  damping  Thought  must  it  be  for  such 
a  Man  to  consider  [etc.].  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xiii, 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  damping  circumstance  to  find  the 
room  full  of  smoke.  1878  M.  C.  Jackson  Chaperon  s  Cares 
I.  xi.  153  Clarissa’s  presence  generally  has  a  slightly  damp¬ 
ing  effect  upon  Forster. 

Dampish,  (darmpij),  a.  [orig.  f.  Damp  sb.  +  -ish 
(cf.  boyish ) :  subsequently  treated  as  if  f.  Damp  a.] 
+  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  infested  with,  exhalations 
or  (noxious)  vapours  ;  vaporous,  foggy,  misty.  Obs. 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  1.  (1586)  8  b,  All  waters 
commonly  with  dampishe  vapours  in  Summer  . .  doo  infect 
both  man  and  beast  with  pestilence.  1596  Spenser  Hymn 
Hcav.  Beaut.  165  The  darke  And  dampish  aire. .  —  F.  Q. 
iv.  viii.  34  The  drowzie  humour  of  the  dampish  night. 
a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  PoemsVlks.  (1711)  13  His  caves 
and  dampish  bow’rs. 

f  2.  Jig.  a.  Of  stifling  or  extinguishing  nature 
(cf.  Damp  v.  1).  b.  ?  Stifled,  choked.  Obs. 

1603  H.  Crosse  Vertices  Commw.  (1878;  123  Lampes.. 
which  with  dampish  idlenesse  are  soone  put  out.  1604 
T.  M.  Black  Bk.  Middleton's  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  33  With 
a  whey-countenance,  short  stops,  and  earthen  dampish  voice, 
the  true  counterfeits  of  a  dying  cullion. 

3.  Somewhat  damp  or  moist. 

[1577  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  192  b,  Set  them 
up  in  some  moist  and  dampish  place.]  1641  Best  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  24  Stone  fioores  are  allwayes  moist  and 
dampish.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dampish ,  something  damp  or 
moist  or  wet.  1803  Trans .  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  XXI.  302 
Wood  placed  in  dampish  situations. 


Hence  Da-mpishly  adv.y  Da  mpishness. 

1615  Markham  Eng.  House'iv.  11.  iii.  (1668)  109  Let  them 
be  dampishly  moistened  with  Damask  Rose-water.  2617 
—  Caval.  vi.  24  It  shall  defend  him  from  the  colde  dampish- 
nes  of  the  earth.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  937  To  put  a  Lay  of 
Chalke  between  the  Bricks,  to  take  away  all  Dampishnesse. 
2727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dampishness ,  moistness,  wetness. 

Damply  (dae*mpli),  adv.  rare .  [f.  Damp  a.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  damp  manner. 

2887  American  XIV.  234  The  house  was  damply  cold. 
2891  C.  Dunstan  Quita  II.  11.  v.  215  It  was  damply,  foggily 
cold. 

Dampnacion,  dampne,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Damna¬ 
tion,  Damn,  etc. 

Dampnage,  obs.  form  of  Damage. 
Dampness  (dse’mpnes).  [f.  Damp  a.  -f  -ness.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  damp ;  moist¬ 
ness,  humidity ;  moisture. 

1665  Manley  Grot  in  s'  Lo^v  C.  Warres  423  The  dampness 
of  the  fields.  1687  Dkyden  Hind,  P.  in.  508  Nor  need  they 
fear  the  dampness  of  the  sky.  .’Twas  only  water  thrown  on 
sails  too  dry.  1765  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agile,  (ed.  2)  55  A  care¬ 
ful  observer,  in  a  night  when  there  is  a  great  dew,  will  per¬ 
ceive  a  dampness  upon  every  surface.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  xxii,  The  valet . .  cursing  the  rain  and  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  coachman  who  was  steaming  beside  him. 

Dampson,  obs.  form  of  Damson. 

Dampy  (dce'mpi),  a.  [f.  Damp  sb.  +  -y.] 

+  1.  Full  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  (noisome  or 
gloomy)  vapour  or  mist ;  foggy.  Obs. 

1600  Tourneur  Transp.  Metamoiph.  v,  O  see  how  dampy 
shewes  yond’  torche’s  flame.  Ibid,  lxxx,  How  like  blacke 
Orcus  lookes  this  dampy  cave.  1605  Drayton  Man  in 
Moon  363  The  dampy  Mist,  From  earth  arising.  1729 
Savage  Wanderer  111.  284  Dispers’d,  the  dark  and  dampy 
vapours  fly. 

fig.  a  1627  Hayward  Edw.  VI  (1630)  141  To  dispell  any 
dampie  thoughts  which  the  remembrance  of  his  unkle 
might  raise. 

b.  Of  a  mine  :  Infested  with  *  damps  ’  or  noxious 
gases. 

28. .  Weale  (cited  in  Encycl.  Diet.),  When  foul,  gases  do 
not  move  freely  by  the  ordinary  natural  ventilation  in 
a  colliery,  it  is  said  to  be  dampy. 

2.  Affected  with  moisture  ;  somewhat  damp. 
a  1691  Boyle  Wks.  VI.  397  (R.)  Very  dampy  vapours- 
about  the  mouth  of  the  baroscope.  2710  Philips  Pastorals 
iii.  42  His  beauteous  Limbs  upon  the  dampy  Clay.  2820 
Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  677  The  clay-hole  you  live  in,  cold, 
dirty  and  dampy. 

Damsax :  see  Danish  ax. 

Damsel  (darmzel),  damosel  (darmozel). 
Forms  :  a.  3  dameisele,  3-4  damaisele,  4  dam- 
maisele,  3-3  damaysele,  5  -elle ;  /3.  4-6  dame- 
sel,  -ele,  -elle,  damysel,  -ele,  -elle,  damisel, 
-elle,  5  dammisel,  Sc.  damyseill,  6  Sc.  damieel, 
-ell ;  7.  5-7  damsell,  6-  damsel ;  S.  4-6  damoy- 
sele,  -el,  damoisele,  -el,  (9  damoiselle) ;  c. 
6-7  (9)  damosel,  -elle,  damozel(l,-elle,  (6damu- 
sel)  ;  (■  7  dam’zell,  7-8  dam’sel.  [Early  ME. 
dameisele ,  damaisele,  a.  OF.  dameisele  ( damisele ) 
(12th  c.),  later  damoisele.  -elle  (the  only  form  in 
Cotgrave),  demoiselle  ( 1 4th  c.).  The  OF.  dameisele 
was  a  new  formation  from  dame,  instead  of  the 
popular  danzele,  dansele,  doncele  =  Pr.  and  It.  don- 
zella,  Sp.  doncella late  L.  *dominicella,  med.L. 
domnicella,  domicella,  dim.  of  domina  mistress, 
lady,  fem.  of  do  minus  lord.  (There  is  a  10th  c.  F. 
instance  of  the  learned  form  domnizelle.)  In 
Eng.  the  middle  syllable  was  reduced  from  ei  (pi), 
to  i,  c,  and  finally  disappeared.  The  variant 
damoiselle  was  introduced  in  1 5th  c.  from  Parisian 
F.  (by  Lydgate,  Caxton,  etc.),  and  gave  rise  here 
to  damosel,  damozel,  so  frequent  in  1 6-1 7th  c.,  and 
affected  in  19th  c.  in  sense  1.  See  also  Douzel.] 
1.  A  young  unmarried  lady  ;  originally  one  of 
noble  or  gentle  birth,  but  gradually  extended  as  a 
respectful  appellation  to  those  of  lower  rank.  Now 
merged  in  sense  2  ;  but  modern  poets  and  romantic 
writers  (led  by  Sir  W.  Scott)  have  recalled  the 
16-1 7th  c.  damosel,  damozel,  to  express  a  more 
stately  notion  than  is  now  conveyed  by  damsel. 

a.  [1292  Britton  i.  xix.  §  5  Des  enfauntz  madles,  dam- 
aysels  et  vedues.]  c  1290  A'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  84/37  Pe  lustise 
bi-heold  hat  maide . .  ‘  Dameisele,’  he  seide,  ‘  jwat  art  J;ou  ?  ’ 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1492  pe  nobloste  damaisele  bat  was 
in  eni  londe.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  cxx.  166  The  yonge 
damayselle,  the  whiche  the  knight  hadde  refused. 

0.  1300-40  Cursor  M.  3837  (Cott.)  Iacob  lifted  vp  J>e 

sten,  And  spak  |mn  wit  j>e  damisel.  c  1380  Sir  Fcntmb. 
2103  ]>an  hvm  spak  duk  Roland  ..Tak  thys  damesele  by 
Jre  hand  as  pow  louest  me.  c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  50 
The  fairest  hiewed  . .  Was  cleped  fayre  damysel  Pertilote. 
a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  623  To  chyrche  the  gay  dammisel 
Buskede  hyr  3are.  c  1500  Lancelot  2351  Sche  had  no 
knycht,  sche  had  no  damyseill. 

y.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7887  A  damsell  faire,  pat  bright 
was  of  ble,  and  Breisaid  she  hight.  1649  Milton  Eikon. 
xxi,  The  Damsell  of  Burgundie  [the  Duchess].  1711  ‘J. 
Distaff’  Char.  Don  Sachevercllio  9  [He]  took.. the  very 
Scrubs  of  both  Sexes  for  Knights  and  Damsels.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Engl.  I.  586  Damsels  of  the  best  families 
in  the  town  wove  colours  for  the  insurgents. 

S.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1622  These  damoysels  &  bachelers. 
c  1477  Caxton  Jason  6  Barounes  and  knightes,  ladies  and 
damoiselles,  ete  in  the  halle.  1549  Chaloner  Erasmus  on 
Folly  0  iij  b,  Amonges  the  damoysels  and  Madames  of  the 


court.  1557  K.  Arthur  (Copland)  1.  xvii,  There  came 
a  damoysell . .  a  passyng  fayre  damisel.  [1841  D’Israeu 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)223  Those  romances  of  chivalry  ..long 
formed  the  favourite  reading  of  the  noble,  the  dame  and 
the  damoiselle.] 

e.  c  1300  K.  Alt's.  171  Ladies  and  damoselis  Maken  heom. 
redy.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ix.  9  All  knyghtes  ought 
to  ayd  to  theyr  powers  all  ladyes  and  damozels.  Ibid, 
ccxiii.  264  They  rode  about  the  countrey,  and  vysited  the 
ladies  nad  dumasels  [elsewhere  damozelles,  dammusellesl. 
1548  Hall  Citron.  240  The  yonge  Princes  and  Damosell 
of  Burgoyne.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  19  Th’  adventure 
of  the  errant  damozell.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  215  Her¬ 
cules.  .walking  along  the  shore  with  a  Damosel,  whom  he 
loued.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  Introd.  viii,  Of  errant  knight 
and  damozelle.  1871  Rossetti  Blessed  Damozel  i.  The 
blessed  damozel  leaned  out  From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven. 
1884  F.  M.  Crawford  Rom.  Singer  1.  256  Your  boy  wants 
to  marry  a  noble  damosel. 

2.  A  young  unmarried  woman  (without  any 
connotation  of  rank  or  respect — sometimes  even 
slightingly)  ;  a  maid,  maiden,  girl,  country  lass. 

Since  17th  c.,  archaic  and  literary  or  playful ;  not  in  ordi¬ 
nary  spoken  use. 

0.  c  1380  Wyclif  Whs.  (1880)  9  To  geten  he  stynkyng 
loue  ofdamyselis.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  89  Damesselle .  .nimpha. 
a  1550  Christis  Kirkc  Gr.  ii,  To  dans  thir  damysellis 
thame  dicht,  thir  lassis  licht  of  laitis.  1558  Knox  First 
Blast  (Arb.)  52  Aged  fathers  and  tendre  damiselles. 

y.  1535  Coverdale  Zcch.  viii.  5  Yonge  boyes  and  dam- 
selles,  playnge  vpon  the  stretes.  1687  Congreve  Old  Bach. 

iii.  vi,  Good  words,  damsel,  or  I  shall  - .  1712  Steele 

Sped.  No.  278  p  2  You  will  not  deny  your  Advice  to 
a  distressed  Damsel.  1832  W.  Irving  Alhambra  II.  139 
Awed  and  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a  simple  damsel  of 
fifteen.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  viii,  The  two  young  men 
saw  the  datnsels  enter  the  court- yard  of  the  Nuns’  House. 

e.  1522  Skelton  Why  not  to  Court  209  With  Dalyda 
to  mell,  That  wanton  damozell.  1576  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  7 
§  1  Of  Women,  Maids,  Wives  and  Damosels.  1611  Bible 
Markv.  39,  41  The  damosell  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.. 
Damosell  (I  say  vnto  thee),  arise.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  7 
A  poore  damosell  and  captive.  1704  J.  Pitts  Acc.  Mo- 
hammetaus  27  The  Father  of  the  Damosel  usually  makes 
up  the  Match. 

C,.  1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  III.  vii,  Dam’sel  arise! 
When  death  had  clos'd  her  eyes,  What  power  had  the 
Dam’sel  to  arise?  1718  Prior  Solomon  11.  301  And  one 
mad  Dam’sel  dares  dispute  my  pow'r. 

•f-3.  A  maid  in  waiting,  a  female  attendant. 
Originally  a  young  lady  of  gentle  birth,  as  maid 
of  honour  or  waiting-woman  to  a  lady  of  rank ; 
but  gradually  extended  downward.  Now  Obs.  exc. 
as  merged  in  2. 

[1199  Rot.  Chartarum  25/2  Beatriciae  et  Aeliciae  domi- 
cellis  praedictae  reginae  sororis  nostrae.]  c  1314  GnyWarw. 
(A.)  618  Felice  )?e  feir  answerd  [to  her  maid],  Damisel, 
sche  seyd.  whi  seistow  so?  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  12 
Dobet  is  nir  damoisele  [C.  xi.  138  damesele]  sire  doweles 
doubter  To  serue  J?is  lady  lelly^.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn 
ix.  39  A  goode  auncyent  damoysell  whiche  dyde  norisshe 
her  of  her  brestys  . .  called  her  nouryce  and  maystresse. 
1594  Carew  Hnartc's  Exam.  Wits  x.  (1596)  130  He  sent 
his  damsels  [ancillas  suas]  to  call  to  the  Castle.  1649 
Roberts  Clavis  Bib l.  387  His  friends  and  her  Damosels, 
being  the  foure  speakers.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  i.  98 
A  slender  Young  waiting  damsel  to  attend  her.  1833  Ht. 
Martineau  Loom  Lugger  11.  v.  100  The  terrified  kitchen 
damsels. 

II.  transf. 

4.  A  hot  iron  for  warming  a  bed. 

App.  a  humorous  allusion  to  1  Kings  i.  1-4. 

I727~SI  Chambers  Cycl.,  Damsel,  a  kind  of  utensil  put  in 
beds,  to  warm  old  mens  feet  withal.  It  consists  of  a  hot 
iron  inclosed  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  is  wrapped  round 
with  linen  cloth  . .  Some  call  it  a  nun.  1848-9  Southey 
Common-pl.  Bk.  IV.  434. 

5.  A  projection  on  the  spindle  of  a  mill-stone  for 
shaking  the  shoot. 

1880  Antrim  <$*  Down  Gloss.,  Damsel,  an  iron  rod  with 
projecting  pins,  that  shakes  the  shoot  of  the  hopper  in 
a  corn  mill.  1880  Jefferies  Gt.  Estate  167  Tibbald,  of 
course,  had  his  joke  about  that  part  of  the  [mill]  machinery 
which  is  called  the  ‘  damsel 

III.  6.  attrib.,  as  damsel  train ,  etc.  Comb y 
damsel-errant,  feminine  of  knight-errant  (Scott, 
after  Spenser’s  ‘  errant  Damozell  ’  in  1  c)  ;  damsel- 
fly,  the  slender  dragon-fly  Agrion  Virgo ,  and 
kindred  species,  called  in  French  demoiselle. 

a  1592  Greene  &  Lodge  Looking  Glasse  i.  (1861)  118 
lie  send  for  all  the  damosell  Queenes  . .  To  wait  as  hand 
maides  to  Remelia.  1671  Milton  Samson  721  Her  har¬ 
binger,  a  damsel  train  behind.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxm. 
46  At  his  nod  the  damsel-train  descends.  1815  Moore 
Lalla  R.,  Parad.  <$•  Peri,  The  beautiful  blue  damsel 
flies.  1821  Scott  Kenihv.  xxv,  If  any  man  shall  find  me 
playing  squire  of  the  body  to  a  damosel-errant.  1840 
Browning  Bordello  1.  284  Flittered  in  the  cool  some  azure 
damsel-fly. 

Hence  Da*mselhood,  the  condition  or  age  of  a 
damsel,  young-womanhood.  Da  mselish  a.}  of 
or  proper  to  a  damsel  ( nonce-wds .) 

1867  Contemp.  Rev.  VI.  363  ‘  One "  of  the  queene’s 
damselles  '  is  set  forth  as  riding  about  (certainly  in  a  very 
damselish  way)  at  random  . .  to  find  the  desired  champion. 
1880  Daily  News  1  J  uly,  The  great  majority . .  had  not  reached 
the  glory  of  damselhood  ;  they  were  simply  children. 

Damson  (darmz’n).  Forms:  4-9  damascene, 
4-5  damacene,  -yne,  4  damesene,  5  damesyn, 
*ys(s)yn,  5-6  -asyn,  6  dameson,  -ysen,  -isen, 
-ozin,  dammosen,  damasson,  -en,  6-7  dam- 
(m)asin,  6-9  damascen,  7  -azine,  -azeene,  -osin; 
5  damsyn,  6  dampson,  damsine,  *ing,  6-7 
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damsen,  7  -zin,  7-8  damsin,  5-  damson.  [ME. 
(or  ?  AngloFr.)  damascene ,  ad.  L.  Damas cerium  for 
Prunum  Damascenum  plum  of  Damascus  (Isidore 
xvn.  vii.  10  Damascena  a  Damasco  oppido).  The 
various  weakenings,  damesene,  damesen,  damsen , 
damson ,  appear  to  be  all  of  English  development.] 

1.  A  small  plum,  black  or  dark  purple,  the  fruit 
of  Pmnus  communis  or  domestica ,  variety  damas¬ 
cena,  which  was  introduced  in  very  early  times  into 
Greece  and  Italy  from  Syria. 

a  1400  Pistill  0/  Susan  89  per  weore  growyng  so  grene 
}>e  Date  wi|>  J>e  Damesene.  c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg. 
192  Take  xx.  damascenes  &  xii.  figis.  c  1460  J.  Russell 
Bk.  Nurture  77  in  Babccs  Bk.  122  Serve  fastynge,  plom- 
mys,  damsons,  cheries.  I bid.  668  Damesyns.  1542  Boorde 
Dyctary  xxi.  (1870)  285,  .vi.  or  .vii.  damysens  eaten  before 
dyner,  be  good  to  prouoke  a  mans  appetyde.  1573  Tusser 
Husb.  (1878)  76  Damsens,  white  and  black.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  509  In  Fruits,  the  white  commonly  is  meaner,  as 
in  Pear-plumbs,  Damosins,  etc.  1657  R.  Austen  Fruit 
Trees  1.  57  The  Damazeene  also  is  an  excellent  fruit. 
1747  Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  xviii.  heading ,  To  preserve 
damsons  whole.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  51  F  14  The 
art  of  scalding  damascenes  without  bursting  them.  1818 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Fairchild  Fain.  (1829)  I.  xiv.  115  Mrs. 
Fairchild  and  Betty  boiled  up  a  great  many  damascenes  in 
sugar.  1866  '1'reas.  Bot.y  Primus  iustitia ,  the  Bullace.. 
A  variety  occurs  with  yellowish  fruit,  which  latter  are  sold 
in  London  as  White  Damsons. 

b.  Locally,  a  distinction  is  sometimes  made 
between  damson  and  damascene,  the  latter  being 
applied  to  the  so-called  damson-plum  :  see  c. 

1818  T  odd  Suppl.,  Damascene.  This  and  the  damson 
are  distinct  sorts  of  plums  :  the  damascene  is  the  larger  of 
the  two,  and  not  at  all  bitter;  the  damson  is  smaller,  and 
has  a  peculiar  bitter  or  roughness.  1891  Daily  Nevus  17 
Nov.  5/2  In  Nottinghamshire  there  is,  it  seems,  a  recognised 
distinction  between  ‘  damsons  ’  or  ‘  damasons  *  and  ‘  damas¬ 
cenes’.,  in  the  Newark  County  Court ..  a  greengrocer., 
complained  that  whereas  he  had  ordered  damsons  he  was 
supplied  with  damascenes. 

c.  Damson  plum  :  formerly  =  damson  ;  but  now 
applied  to  a  sub-variety  of  plum  somewhat  like  the 
damson  :  see  quot.  1892. 

1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  (1636)  104  The  Damasin 
Plummes  are  woont  to  be  dried  and  preserved  as  figges. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Damaisine ,  a  Damascene,  or  Damsen  plum. 
1770  Foote  Lame  Lover  m.  Wks.  1799  II.  85  It  was., 
the  best  of  plum-trees,  it  was  a  damascen  plum.  1892  Daily 
Nevus  13  Sept.  3/2  The  damson  plum  . .  is  quite  as  good  for 
most  purposes  as  the  damson,  and  has  not  its  acridity  or 
roughness. 

2.  The  tree  which  bears  this :  also  damson  tree. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxxv.  (1495)  686  Of 
plumme  tree  is  many  manere  of  kynde  but  the  Damacene 
is  the  beste.  14.  .T.  of  Erceldoune  180  (Cambr.  MS.)  pe 
darte  and  also  pe  damsyn  tre.  1575  Art  of  Planting  1 1  To 
set  Damsons  or  Plum  trees.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Gardens 
(Arb.)  556  In  Aprill  follow  . .  The  Dammasin,  and  Plum- 
Trees  in  Blossome.  i860  Delamer  Kitch.  Gard.  158  In 
shallow  or  wet  soils  it  is  better  to  bud  [peaches]  on  plum 
stocks,  such  as  damsons,  St.  Juliens,  &c. 

3.  Applied  to  Chry sophy llum  oliviferum  of  the 
W.  Indies  ( Damson-plum ,  quot.  1756)  ;  Bitter  ox 
Mountain  Damson ,  a  name  for  Simaruba  amara . 

1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  171  The  Damson-plumb  ..  is 
found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson 
Loud.  Disp.  (1818)  327  The  Simaruba  quassia,  or  mountain 
damson,  as  it  is  called  in  Jamaica.  1858  R.  Hogg  Veg. 
Kingdom  224  Simaruba  officinalis  . .  attains  the  height  of 
sixty  feet,  and  is  called  Bitter  Damson,  Mountain  Damson , 
and  Slave  l Food. 

4.  a.  attrib.  or  adj .  Of  the  colour  of  the  damson. 
Also  damson  brown. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  Sp  Min.  Introd.,  Partridge, 
grecian,  reddish,  cinereous,  white,  and  damascen.  1684 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1963/4  A  Damson  brown  Mare.  1791 
Hamilton  Bertholld's  Dyeing  II.  ii.vi.  iv.  347  Damascene 
colours,  and  other  shades  of  browns  of  the  common  dye. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  damson  dumpling,  etc. ; 
damson-cheese,  an  inspissated  conserve  of  dam¬ 
sons  and  sugar ;  damson-pie,  -tart  (slang,  after 
damn),  profane  language ;  damson-plum  (see 
I  c,  3)- 

1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  183  To  make 
Damson  Dumplins.  c  1803  C.  K.  Sharpe  New  Oxford 
Guide  ii.  in  Mem.  (1888)  I.  15  Cakes,  ruskins,  prunelloes, 
and  sweet. damson  cheese.  1887  Jessopp  Arcady  213  His 
language  is  profane  from  long  habit — ‘  given  over  to  damson 
tart  like  as  they  say  in  Arcady.  1888  W.  Black  Strange 
Adv.  House  Boat\ iii.  (Farmer),  Even  if  you  were  to  hear 
some  of  the  Birmingham  lads  giving  each  other  a  dose  of 
damson-pie.  .you  wouldn’t  understand  a  single  sentence. 

Damyse,  var.  of  Damasee  06s.,  damson. 

Damysel,  Damysen,  obs.  ff.  Damsel,  Damson. 

+  Dan  *.  Obs.  Also  4-5  daun,  danz,  daunz,  4-6 
dane,  5  dann  ;  see  also  Sc.  dene ,  Den.  [a.  OF. 
dan  (also  dant,  dam,  damp,  in  nom.  dans,  dans ) 
=  mod.F.  dom,  Pr.  don,  dompn,  Sp.,  Pg.  don,  It. 
donno L.  dominus  lord.  Cf.  Dam  rA*1] 

An  honourable  title  =  Master,  Sir  :  a.  used  in 
addressing  or  speaking  of  members  of  the  religious 
orders ;  cf.  Dom  ;  b.  applied  to  distinguished  men, 
knights,  scholars,  poets,  deities,  etc. ;  its  modern 
affected  application  to  poets  appears  to  be  after 
Spenser’s  ‘  Dan  Chaucer  ’. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  73  Dane  Phelyp  was 
mayster  hat  tyme.  c  1330  —  Chron.  JVace  (Rolls)  8829 
With  hem  wente  daunz  Merlyn  ffor  \)o  stones  to  make 


engyn.  1340  Ayenb.  1  J>is  boc  is  dan  Michelis  of  North- 
gate.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  Prol.  41  My  lorde  the 
Monk  quod  he. .  Wher  shal  I  calle  yow  my  lord  daun  Iohn, 
Or  daun  Thomas,  or  elles  daun  Albon  ?  Of  what  hous  he 
ye?  1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  86  Lo,  thus  Danz  Aristoteles 
These  thre  sciences  hath  devided.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  89 
A  Dan  ;  si  cut  monachi  vocantur.  1523  Skelton  Garl. 
Laurel  391  The  monke  of  Bury. .  Dane  Johnn  Lydgate. 
1587  T  urberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  9,  I  undertook  Dan  Lucans 
verse.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  32  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of 
!  English  undefyld.  1714  Pope  Imit.  H or..  Sat.  11.  vi.  153  Our 
friend  Dan  Prior.  1717  Prior  Alma  11.  120  Pray  thank 
Dan  Pope  who  told  it  me.  1832  Tennyson  Dream  Fair 
Women  5  Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler. 

Dan  "  (dsen).  Also  8  dann.  A  small  buoy, 
made  of  wood  or  inflated  sheepskin,  supporting 
a  stout  pole  which  bears  a  flag  by  day  and  lamp 
by  night,  used  either  to  mark  the  position  of  deep- 
sea  lines,  or  as  a  centre  round  which  a  steam - 
trawler  is  worked. 

Hence  attrib.  dan-tow,  the  rope  fastening  the  dan  to  the 
lines  or,  in  steam-trawling,  to  a  small  anchor  or  anchors. 

1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2298/4  They  will  ..  forthwith  cause 
to  be  laid  a  White  Buoy,  having  a  Dann  thereupon,  till 
they  may  be  able  to  erect  another  Beacon.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhib.  Catal.  7  Fleet  of  Cod  Lines,  .ready  for  Baiting,  with 
Dans,  Dantows,  and  Anchors  complete.  1892  Whitby 
Gaz.  11  Nov.  3/1  The  vessel  then  drifts  slowly  on  until 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles  separates  it  from  the  dan. 

Dan3.  Coal-mining,  local.  A  small  track  or 
sledge  on  which  coal  is  drawn  from  the  workings 
to  the  main  road  or  shaft.  Hence  Dan  v. 

1852  Brande  Did.  Sc.  (ed.  2\  Dans,  small  trucks  or 
sledges  used  in  coal  mines.  1871  Trans.  Amcr.  Inst. 
Mining  Eng.  I.  305  The  coals  were  brought  along  the  face 
to  the  hill,  on  a  4  dan’.,  there  reloaded  and  hauled  to  the 
shaft.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Dan, 
a  small  tub  used  for  drawing  coals  from  the  workings  to  the 
main  road  where  the  skips  are  loaded.  Danning is  drawing 
the  coals  in  the  dans,  which  is  done  by  boys. 

Dauaid  (dse'ru^id).  [In  Fr.  Danaide,  ad.  Gr. 
A  avals,  pi.  Aava'iScs,  the  Danaides  or  daughters  of 
Danaus  king  of  Argos,  who,  having  murdered 
their  husbands  on  the  wedding-night,  were  con¬ 
demned  eternally  to  pour  water  into  bottomless 
or  sieve-like  vessels.] 

A  daughter  of  Danaus ;  used  attrib.  in  reference 
to  the  labour  of  the  Danaides  :  endless  and  futile. 
So  Danaidean  a.  ;  and  Da  naus  used  attrib. 

a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  (1652)  62  A  Danaus  sive  of 
prodigality.  1884  Century  Mag.  Mar.  704  The  crew  are 
worn  out  with  their  Danaidean  task. 

Danaide  (dse'n^aid).  [a.  mod.F.  danaide  (see 
prec.)  :  so  named  in  1813  by  a  committee  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  whom  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  inventor  Mannoury  d’Ectot,  from  a 
fancied  analogy  to  the  vessels  which  the  Danaides 
were  required  to  fill.] 

A  kind  of  horizontal  water  wheel,  consisting  of  a 
vertical  axis  to  which  is  attached  a  conical  drum 
and  case,  with  radial  spiral  floats ;  the  water  is 
directed  against  the  floats  by  a  chute  and  escapes 
at  the  bottom :  also  called  ‘  tub-wheel  ’. 

1825  Meek.  Mag.  IV.  41  Description  of  the  Danaide.  1856 
Cresy  Encycl.  Civ.  Eng.  959  Danaide.  .this  machine  may 
be  classed  among  hydraulic  wheels. 

Danaite  (d^i-naisit).  Min.  [Named  1833  after 
J.  F.  Dana,  an  American  chemist.]  A  variety  of 
arsenopyrite  or  mispickel,  containing  cobalt. 

1833  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  XXIV.  386  Danaite,  a  new  ore  of 
cobalt  and  iron. 

Danalite  (d^bnalait).  Min.  [Named  1S66 
after  J.  D.  Dana,  an  American  mineralogist :  see 
-Lite.]  A  silicate  of  iron,  glucinum,  etc.  with 
sulphide  of  zinc,  occurring  in  reddish  octahedrons 
in  granite. 

1866  Amer.  Jr>il.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XLII.  72  On  Danalite,  a  new 
Mineral  Species. 

Danburite  (dse’nbnrgit).  Min.  [Named  1839 
from  Danbury,  Ct.,  U.S.,  where  it  occurs.]  A 
boro-silicate  of  lime,  brittle,  translucent,  and  of  a 
yellowish  or  whitish  colour. 

1839  A  mer if  ml.  Sc.  XXXV.  137  Danburite,  a  new 
Mineral  Species.  1886  Erni  Min.  295  The  presence  of 
boracic  acid  in  danburite. 

Dance  (dans),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  daunce,  (4-5 
dauns(e,  5-6  dawnce,  6  dans(s),  5-  dance,  [a. 
OF.  dance,  danse,  f.  the  vb.  dancer,  danser.  So 
Pr.,  Cat.  dansa,  Sp.  danza,  Pg.  dan  fa,  dansa,  It. 
danza ;  also  Ger.  tanz,  Du.  dans.~\ 

1.  A  rhythmical  skipping  and  stepping,  with 
regular  turnings  and  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
body,  usually  to  the  accompaniment  of  music ; 
either  as  an  expression  of  joy,  exultation,  and  the 
like,  or  as  an  amusement  or  entertainment ;  the 
action  or  an  act  or  round  of  dancing. 

c  1300  K.  A  Us.  6990  Murye  they  syngyn,  and  daunces 
maken.  1303  R.  Brunne  H andl. Synne 4684  Daunces,  karols, 
somour  games,  c  1340  Cursor M.  7601  (Trim)  In  her  daunse 
[v.r.  dauncing,  karol]  (ns  was  (>e  song,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  80S 
It  to  me  liked  right  wele,  That  Courtesie  me  cleped  so,  And 
bade  me  on  the  daunce  go.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cxlix.  3 
Let  them  prayse  his  name  in  the  daunce.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  11.  i.  254  Lul’d  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and 
delight.  1611  Bible  Judg.  xxi.  21  If  the  daughters  of 


Shiloh  come  out  to  daunce  in  daunces.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
v.  619  That  day.  .they  spent  In  song  and  dance  about  the 
sacred  Hill.  1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  1225  Leaps  wildly 
graceful  in  the  lively  dance.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue’s 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  157  The  holy  family  with  a  dance 
of  Angels.. is  a  capital  picture.  1841  Lever  C.  O'Malley 
cxviii,  Waltzers  whirled  past  in  the  wild  excitement  of  the 
dance.  Mod.  Her  partner  for  the  next  dance. 

2.  A  definite  succession  or  arrangement  of  steps 
and  rhythmical  movements  constituting  one  parti- 
ticular  form  or  method  of  dancing. 

1393  Gower  Con f.  III.  365  The  hove  daunce  and  the 
carole.  1521  R.  Copland  (title),  Maner  of  Dauncynge  of 
base  daunces  after  the  vse  of  Fraunce.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V, 
11.  iv.  25  If  we  heard  that  England  Were  busied  with 
a  Whitson  Morris-dance.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  1. 
55  A  kinde  of  dance  which  they  use  also  in  Spaine  . .  called 
The  Canaries.  1711  Budgell  Sped.  No.  67  F  2  Pyrrhus 
. .  Inventing  the  Dance  which  is  called  after  his  Name.  1879 
FI.  N.  Moseley  Nat.  on  Challenger  331  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  dances  were  a  Club  Dance  and  a  Fan  Dance. 

b.  A  tune  or  musical  composition  for  regulating 
the  movements  of  a  dance,  or  composed  in  a  dance 
rhythm. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  xix,  She  commaunded  her 
mynstrelles  right  anone  to  play,  .the  gentill  daunce.  1597 
Morley  Introd.  Mus.  180  Ballete  or  daunces.  .songs,  which 
being  song  to  a  dittie  may  likewise  be  daunced.  1711 
Budgell  Sped.  No.  67  F  9  [He]  bid  the  Fidlers  play  a  Dance 
called  Mol  Patley.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  350/1  His 
[Chopin’s]  first  . .  compositions  were  dances :  Polonaises, 
Mazurkas,  and  Vaises. 

3.  A  social  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  dancing  ; 
a  dancing  party. 

C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1269  Dido,  And  waytyn  hire  at 
festis  and  at  dauncis.  1790  Burns  Tam  O'Shanter  178  Ah  ! 
little  kenn’d  thy  reverend  grannie,  That  sark  shecoft  for  her 
wee  Nannie.  .Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  of  witches  !  a  1845 
Barham  Ingold.  Leg.,  Wedding  day, When  asked  to  a  party, 
a  dance,  or  a  dinner.  Mod.  Mrs.  S.  is  giving  a  dance 
instead  of  a  garden  party  this  year. 

4.  transf  and  fig. 

1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  85  F  4  The  dance  of  spirits, 
the  bound  of  vigour,  .are  reserved  for  him  that  braces  his 
nerves.  1879  Stainer  Music  of  Bible  3  One  might  say  that 
rhythm  is  the  dance  of  sound.  1881  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan., 
The  dance  of  the  waters,  especially  to  windward,  was  visible 
for  over  a  mile  around. 

1*  5.  fig .  Course  of  action  ;  mode  of  procedure, 
play,  game.  To  know  the  old  dance  :  cf.  F.  ‘  elle 
Sfait  assez  de  la  vieille  danse,  she  knowes  well 
enough  what  belongs  to  the  Game  ’  (Cotgr.). 

a  1352  Minot  Poems  i.  66  At  Donde  now  es  done  J?aire 
daunce,  And  wend  )>ai  most  ano|?er  way.  Ibid.  v.  14  Sare 
it  ham  smerted  hat  ferd  out  of  France,  fare  lered  Inglis 
men  J>am  a  new  daunce.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  476  Of 
remedies  of  loue  she  knew  per  chaunce  For  she  koude 
of  that  Art  the  olde  daunce.  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxxxv, 
Tham  that  ar  noght  entrit  inne  The  dance  of  lufe.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  1.  xvi.  86  God  for  his  merci  and  pitee  kepe 
Ynglond,  that  he  come  not  into  lijk  daunce.  1513  More 
Rich.  Ill ,  Wks.  53  The  lord  Stanley  and  he  had  departed 
with  diuerse  other  lordes,  and  broken  all  the  daunce.  1659 
B.  Harris  Partial s  Iron  Age  193  The  Emperour . . 
troubled,  at  this  too  long  and  too  bloody  dance.  1733 
Walpole  in  Morley  Life  viii.  (1889)  174  This  dance  . .  will 
no  further  go.  I  meant  well,  but . .  the  Act  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  without  an  armed  force. 

6.  Phrases  :  a.  To  begin ,  lead  the  dance  ;  fig,  to 
take  the  lead  in  any  course  of  action. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  3739  The  damyseles  lede  daunse. 
C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  504  Yet  made  he  h°  as  fressh 
a  contenaunce,  As  hough  he  schulde  haue  led  he  newe 
daunce.  <r  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  II.  360  Crist  hat  ledih 
he  daunce  of  love.  1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  1348  Foly 
foteth  it  properly,  Fansy  ledeth  the  dawnce.  1579  Tomson 
Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  522/2  They  must  begin  the  dance  to 
be  punished,  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Cust.  Country.  11.  i, 
They  heard  your  lordship  Was,  by  the  ladies’  choice,  to 
lead  the  dance.  1742  Mann  Let.  to  H.  Walpole  23  Sept., 
M.  de  Gages  is  now  the  man  who  begins  the  dance. 

b.  To  lead,  rarely  give  (a  person )  a  dance  ;  fig. 
to  lead  (him)  in  a  wearying,  perplexing,  or  dis¬ 
appointing  course ;  to  cause  him  to  undergo  exertion 
or  worry  with  no  adequate  result. 

1529  Skelton  Edw.  IV,  29  She  [Fortune]  toke  me  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  a  daunce.  1599  Porter  Angry  Worn. 
Abingd.  m.  ii,  I  pray  God,  they  may  . .  both  be  led  a  dark 
dance  in  the  night  !  1682  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)  II.  37, 

I  think  he  has  led  me  a  fair  dance,  I  am  so  tyred.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  C.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  45  [A  monkey]  led  me  such 
a  dance,  that  I  had  almost  stuck  in  the  Slough.  1798  W. 
Hutton  Autobiog.  65,  I  should  have  led  them  a  dance 
of  twenty  miles  to  breakfast  at  Kidderminster.  1874 
Aldrich  Prud.  Palfrey  i.  (1885)  12  It  was  notorious  that 
the  late  Maria  Jane  had  led  Mr.  Wiggins  something  of 
a  dance  in  this  life. 

c.  Dance  of  Death :  an  allegorical  representation 
of  Death  leading  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
in  the  dance  to  the  grave :  a  very  common  subject 
of  pictorial  representation  during  the  middle  ages. 
Also  called  dance  of  Macabre,  F.  danse  macabre  ; 
see  Littre. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Daunce  of  Machabree  Prol.,  The  which 
daunce  at  sainct  innocentes  Portrayed  is  with  all  the 
surplusage.  Ibid.,  Death  fyrst  speaketh  vnto  the  Pope, 
and  after  to  euery  degree  as  foloweth.  1480  Robt .  Devylt 
26  For  and  we  nowe  in  deathes  daunce  stode  To  hell 
shoulde  we  go,  with  horrible  vengeaunce.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  vi.  clvi.  145  But  deth  yt  is  to  all  persones  egall, 
lastlye  tooke  hym  in  his  dymme  daunce,  whan  he  had  ben 
kyng  .xlvii.  yeres.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  37S 
The  dance  of  Death  . .  the  Picture  of  death  leading  all 
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estates.  1833  J.  Dali.away  Archit.  Eng.  137  (Stanford) 
The  Dance  of  Macabre  (Holbein's  Dance  of  Death)  was 
painted  on  the  walls. 

d.  St.  Vitus’s  dance  —  Chorea,  q.v. ;  also  Jig. 

Also  St.  John's,  St.  Guy's  dance,  terms  applied  to  the 

dancing-mania  of  the  middle  ages. 

1621  Burton  Auat.  Mel.  1.  i.  1.  iv,  Chorus  Sancti  Viii ,  or 
S.  Vitus  Dance,  .they  that  are  taken  with  it  can  do  nothing 
but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or  cured.  1721  Bailey,  Chorea 
Sauti  Viti,  St.  Vitus’s  Dance.  1746  J.  Andree  (title). 
Cases  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteric  Fits,  and  St.  Vitus's  Dance, 
with  the  Process  and  Cure.  1804  Southey  in  H.  D.  Traill 
Coleridge  (1884)  106  His  [Coleridge’s]  mind  is  in  a  perpetual 
St.  Vitus’s  dance— eternal  activity  without  action.  1840 
Tweedie  Pract.  Med.  II.  205  In  St.  John’s  dance,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  St.  Vitus,  .a  tympanic  state  of  the  abdomen  was 
a  frequent  symptom. 

e.  Dance  upon  nothing :  an  ironical  expression 
for  hanging  (cf.  Dance  v.  3  b). 

1840  Hood  Kilmansegg,  Her  Death  ix,  Just  as  the  felon 
condemned  to  die.  .From  his  gloomy  cell  in  a  vision  elopes, 
To  caper  on  sunny  greens  and  slopes,  Instead  of  the  dance 
upon  nothing.  a  1845  —  An  Open  Question,  note,  If 
a  dance  upon  Sunday  led  so  inevitably  to  a  dance  upon 
nothing  ! 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dance-leader,  -lover, 
-tune  ;  dance-loving  adj.  ;  dance-hall,  -house,  a 
public  dancing  saloon  (U.S.);  dance-music, 

‘  music  designed  as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing ; 
also,  music  written  in  dance  rhythm  though  not 
for  dancing  purposes’  (Grove  Diet.  Plus.). 

zBgi  Scribner s  Mag.  Sept.  276/1  Port  Said,  .abounds  in 
French  cafes  and  dance-halls.  1889  Bosion  (Mass.)  Jml. 

24  Apr.  1/8  To  run  a  dance-house  and  gambling-den. 
c  1440  Promp.  Par^n.  114  Dawnceledere,  coralles.  i860 
G.  H.  K.  Vac.  Tour.  152  Very  popular  ..  as  a  means  of 
producing  dance  music. 

Dance  (dans),  v.  Forms:  4-6  daunse,  4-7 
daunce,  (5  dawnce,  6  dans(s,  danse),  5-  dance, 
[a.  OF.  dancc-r ,  danse-r  =  Pr.  dansar ,  Sp.  danzar , 
Pg.  danfar,  dansar ,  It.  danzare. 

The  origin  of  the  Romanic  word  is  obscure ;  it  is  generally 
held  (after  Diez)  to  be  an  adoption  of  OHG.  dansdn  to 
draw,  to  stretch  out,  from  which  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
the  sense  ‘to  form  a  file  or  chain  in  dancing’.  From 
Romanic  the  word  has  been  taken  (back)  in  the  sense 
‘dance’  into  German  :  MHG.  tanzeni nthc',  MDu^«^«. 
(OHG.  dansdn  was  a  derivative  form  from  dinsan  =  Goth. 
pinsan  in  at-Pinsan  to  draw  towards  one.)] 

1.  intr.  To  leap,  skip,  hop,  or  glide  with 
measured  steps  and  rhythmical  movements  of  the 
body,  usually  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  either 
by  oneself,  or  with  a  partner  or  in  a  set. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  5213  Mery  time  it  is  in  May.  .Maydens  so 
dauncen  and  thay  play.  1388  Wyclif  2  Sam.  vi.  14  Dauid 
. .  daunside  with  all  strengthis  bifor  the  Lord.  1483  Cax- 
ton  Gold.  Leg.  147/3  He  •  •  sente  them  into  the  gardyn  to 
daunse  &  to  carolle.  1530  Palsgr.  361  After  dynner  men 
avaunced  them  to  daunce  eche  man  with  eche  woman.  1632 
Milton  Id  Allegro  96  Many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequer’d  shade.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No. 
466  P  3  You  shall  see  her  dance,  or,  if  you  will  do  her  that 
Honour,  dance  with  her.  1884  Miss  Braddon  Ishmael  ix, 

I  never  danced  with  any  one  in  my  life  until  to-day.  I  have 
danced  by  myself  in  the  yard  sometimes  when  there  was  an 
organ. 

t  b.  To  dance  barefoot :  said  of  an  elder  sister 
when  a  younger  one  was  married  before  her.  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  11.  i.  33  She  must  haue  a  husband  ; 

I  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding  day,  And  for  your 
loue  to  her  leade  Apes  in  hell.  1742  Mrs.  Delany  Life  3* 
Corr.  (1861)  II.  188  The  eldest  daughter  was  much  dis¬ 
appointed  that  she  should  dance  barefoot,  and  desired  her 
father  to  find  out  a  match  for  her. 

c.  Of  animals  taught  to  perform  certain  regular 
movements. 

c  1530  Hickscomer  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  184  Then  should 
ye  dance  as  a  bear.  1854  Wood  Anim.  Life  210  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  most  bears  seldom  aspires  beyond  teaching  the 
animal  to  stand  on  its  hind  legs,  and  raise  each  foot  alter¬ 
nately,  a  performance  popularly  entitled  *  dancing  ’. 

d.  transf  and  fig. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  viii.  (1544)  11a,  Beware  afore  or 
ye  daunce  in  the  rowe  Of  such  as  Fortune  hath  from  her 
whele  ithrow.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iv.  68,  I  haue 
some  of  ’em  in  Limbo  Patrum,  and  there  they  are  like  to 
dance  these  three  dayes. 

e.  To  dance  to  or  after  (a  person' s)  pipe,  whistle , 
etc. :  fig.  to  follow  his  lead,  act  after  his  desire  or 
instigation. 

1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  Epigr .  (1867)  61  To  daunce 
after  her  pipe,  I  am  ny  led.  1604  Middleton  Father 
Hubb.  Tales  Wks.  1886  VIII.  65  Till  the  old  devourer  .. 
death,  had  made  our  landlord  dance  after  his  pipe.  1707 
Norris  Treat.  Humility  iii.  98  When  a  man  . .  dances  to 
the  tune  of  the  age  wherein  he  lives.  ^  1823  Scott  Pcveril 
vii,  I  thought  I  had  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  Castle  dancing 
after  my  whistle.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  1. 523 
That  most  of  these  councillors  . .  will  *  dance  to  Rome’s 
piping  if  they  do  but  see  her  gold. 

2.  To  leap,  skip,  spring,  or  move  up  and  down, 
with  continuously  recurring  movement,  from  excite¬ 
ment  or  strong  emotion.  Said  also  of  the  lively 
skipping  or  prancing  of  animals,  and  of  the  heart, 
the  blood  in  the  veins,  etc. 

<71325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  345  P03  J?ou  daunce  as  any 
do,  Braundysch,  &  brais  \>y  braj>ez  breme.  c  1400-50 
Alexander  2618  For  |?e  dowt  of  \>q  dyn  daunced  stedis. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  291  Some  were  con- 
strayned  to  leape  and  daunce  for  ioye.  1553  Eden  Treat. 
Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  21  The  woman  runneth  vp  and  down, 
daunsing  continually  like  a  frantike  bodie.  1611  Shaks.  , 


Wint.  T.  1.  ii.  no,  I  haue  Tremor  Cordis  on  me:  my 
heart  daunces,  But  not  for  ioy.  a  1720  Sheffield  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  IVks.  (1753)  I.  160  The  blood  more  lively  danc’d 
within  our  veins.  1792  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  1.  142  When 
the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring.  1821  Lamb 
Elia ,  Valentine's  Day ,  He  saw,  unseen,  the  happy  girl  un¬ 
fold  the  Valentine,  dance  about,  clap  her  hands.  1859 
Tennyson  Enid  505  Yniol’s  heart  Danced  in  his  bosom, 
seeing  better  days. 

b.  To  run,  go,  or  move  on  with  dancing  or 
tripping  motion. 

1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  1.  x,  How  you  have  danced 
the  round  of  all  the  Courts.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxiv,  The 
moments  . .  danced  so  rapidly  away.  Ibid,  xxxiv,  Some 
sprightly  damsel,  who  thinks  to  dance  through  life  as  through 
a  French  galliard.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  ii.  20  These 
boys  of  twenty-five  will  dance  over  the  world’s  edge  in 
pursuit  of  a  theory. 

3.  Of  things  inanimate  :  To  bob  up  and  down  on 
the  ground,  on  the  surface  of  water,  in  the  air,  etc. 
Often  with  personification  or  figurative  reference 
to  gay  and  sprightly  motion. 

1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  7  b,  The  flame  appeareth 
to  leape  or  daunce  from  one  part  to  the  other,  much  like  as 
bals  of  wild  fire  daunce  up  and  downe  in  the  water.  1567 
Drant  Horace's  Epist.  xviii.  F  vj,  Whilst  thy  ship  doth 
kepe  a  flote,  ydauncinge  on  the  plaine.  1665  Hooke 
Microgr.  231  Why  the  limb  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Jupiter  . . 
and  Venus,  appear  to  move  or  dance.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.  135  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  Bressummers  and 
Girders  be  not  weakned  more  than  needs,  lest  the  whole 
Floor  dance.  1812  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr .,  Cui  bono  ? 
iv,  Light  as  the  mote  that  daunceth  in  the  beam.  1884 
Q.  Victoria  More  Leaves  138  The  little  boat  rolled  and 
danced. 

b.  Grimly  applied  to  the  movements  of  the  body 
in  or  after  death  by  hanging ;  to  dance  upon 
nothing ,  to  be  hanged. 

1837  Major  Richardson  Brit.  Legion  viii.  fed.  2)  210 
To  see  a  fellow-being  dancing  in  air  after  death,  in  the 
manner  practised  in  England.  1839  H.  Ainsworth  Jack 
Sheppard  xxxi.  (Farmer),  ‘  You'll  dance  upon  nothing, 
presently',  rejoined  Jonathan,  brutally.  1862  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  III.  viii.  iv.  21  This  poor  soldier,  six  feet 
three,  your  Majesty,  is  to  dance  on  the  top  of  nothing  for 
a  three-halfpenny  matter  ! 

4.  traits,  with  the  name  or  description  of  a  dance 
or  measure  as  cognate  object. 

*1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  200  (MS.  Gg)  Daunsynge 
aboute  this  flour  an  esy  pas.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
xvi.  xix,  To  daunce  true  mesures  without  varyaunce.  1599 
Porter  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  111.  ii,  They  have  danced 
a  galliard  at  beggars’-bush  for  it.  a  xtey  Middleton  Chaste 
Maid  iv.  iii,  As  if  they’d  dance  the  sword-dance  on  the 
stage.  1762  Goldsm.  Life  of  Nash  Wks.  1881  IV.  69 
A  minuet,  danced  by  two  persons.  1844  E.  Fitzgerald 
Lett.  (1889)  I.  142  If  you  could  see  the  little  girl  dance  the 
Polka  with  her  sister  ! 

+  b.  To  dance  Barnaby :  to  dance  to  a  quick 
movement,  move  expeditiously.  To  dance  the 
Tyburn  jig  :  to  be  hanged  :  cf.  3  b.  Obs. 

1664  Cotton  Scarron.  15  Bounce  cries  the  Port -hole,  out 
they  fly  And  make  the  world  dance  Barnaby.  1664  Ether- 
edge  Com.  Revenge  v.  ii,  Widow,  here  is  music ;  send  for 
a  parson,  and  we  will  dance  Barnaby  within  this  half-hour. 
1697  Vanbrugh  Relapse  Epil.,  Did  ever  one  yet  dance  the 
Tyburn  jig  With  a  free  air,  or  a  well-pawdered  wig  ? 

5.  To  dance  attendance  :  to  wait  (upon  a  person) 
with  assiduous  attention  and  ready  obsequiousness ; 
orig.  to  stand  waiting  or  *  kicking  one’s  heels  ’  in 
an  antechamber.  See  also  Attendance  5. 

1522  Skelton  Why  not  to  Court  626  And  Syr  ye  must 
daunce  attendance,  And  take  patient  sufferaunce,  For  my 
Lords  Grace,  Hath  now  no  time  or  space,  To  speke  with  you 
as  yet.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  v.  ii.  31  To  suffer  A  man  of 
Place  . .  To  dance  attendance  on  their  Lordships  pleasures, 
And  at  the  dore  too,  like  a  Post  with  Packets.  1675  Traherne 
Chr.  Ethics  xxv.  380  Few  have  observed  that  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  dance  attendance  to  it  [the  earth],  and 
cherish  it  with  their  influences.  1768  Gray  in  Corr.  iv. 
Nicholls  (1843)  75  Here  are  a  pair  of  your  stray  shoes, 
dancing  attendance,  till  you  send  for  them.  1883  Gilmour 
Mongols  xxxi.  362  After  dancing  attendance  on  the  court 
for  a  month  or  two  they  receive  their  dismission. 

0.  causal,  a.  To  lead  in  a  dance,  cause  to  dance. 

1665  Pepys  Diary  11  Oct.,  Having  danced  my  people  as 
long  as  I  saw  fit  to  sit  up,  I  to  bed.  1762  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  VI.  ii,  When  my  father  had  danced  his  white  bear 
backwards  and  forwards,  through  half-a-dozen  pages.  1773 
Goldsm.  Sloops  to  Conq.  1,  Though  I  am  obligated  to  dance 
a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all  that. 

b.  To  move  or  toss  up  and  down  with  a  dancing 
jerky  motion  ;  to  dandle. 

Wyclif  Isa.  lxvi.  12  Vp  on  the  knes  men  shul  daunte 
[MS.  H.  a  1450  daunsen]  3ou.>  1546  Heywood  Proverbs  11. 
x,  In  hope.. In  hir  dotyng  daies  to  be  daunst  on  the  lappe. 
1622  Fletcher  Sp.  Curate  11.  i,  I  have  dandled  you,  and 
kissed  you,  and  played  with  you.. and  danced  you.  1681 
W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  418  To  dance  a  child 
in  one’s  arms.  1773  Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diary  July,  It 
was  no  sport  to  me  to  be  danced  up  and  down,  and  to  find 
the  waves  . .  rougher  every  instant.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  Epil.,  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee. 

7.  With  compl. :  To  remove,  put,  bring,  impel, 
etc.,  off,  away,  out,  in,  etc.,  by  dancing. 

a  1633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  208  So  was  the  blessed  head 
of  John.,  danced  off  his  shoulders  by  a  Harlot.  1787 
Generous  Attachment  1. 200, 1  danced  away  the  recollection 
of  it.  1812  Byron  Waltz  vii,  Her  nimble  feet  danced  off 
another’s  head.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.{  1865)  VI.  h  16 9 
That  an  obscure  player  . .  should  dance  himself  into  the 
chamber  of  the  empress.  1880  G.  Meredith  Trag.Com. 
iv.  (1892)  29  Like  a  lady  danced  off  her  sense  of  fixity.  Mod, 

I  fear  he  has  danced  away  his  chance. 


Danceable  (dcrnsab’l),  a.  colloq.  [f.  Dance®. 
+  -able  ;  cf.  F.  dans  able. ~\  Suitable  for  dancing ; 
fit  to  dance  with. 

i860  W.  Collins  Worn.  White  I.  vi.  22  A  flirtable, 
dauceable,  small-talkable  creature  of  the  male  sex.  1891 
Sat.  Rev.  25  July  123/2  ‘The  Shaking  Polka’ ..  is  a  very 
bright  and  danceable  specimen. 

Dancer  (dernsaj).  [f.  Dance  v.  +  -eh.] 

1.  One  who  dances  ;  spec,  one  who  dances  pro¬ 
fessionally  in  public. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  114  Dawncere,  tripudiator,  tripudi- 
atrix.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  iii  God  match  me 
with  a  good  dauncer.  1688  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2318/4  Stage- 
Plays,  Dancers  of  the  Ropes,  and  other  Publick  Shews. 
1790  Burns  Tam  O’Shanter  146  The  dancers  quick  and 
quicker  flew.  1858  Thackeray  Virginians  xxviii,  She  is 
a  dancer,  and.  .no  better  or  worse  than  her  neighbours. 

+  b.  A  dancing- master.  Obs. 

1599-16..  Middleton,  etc.  Old  Law  iii.  ii,  His  dancer 
now  came  in  as  I  met  you.  a  1627  Middleton  Chaste 
Maid  1.  i,  I  hold  my  life  you  have  forgot  your  dancing : 
when  was  the  dancer  with  you  ? 

+  c.  transf.  A  dancing- dog.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  in  Arb.  Gamer  III.  261 
The  dog  called  the  Dancer.  .[They]  are  taught  and  exercised 
to  dance  in  measure.  1688  R.  Holme  Aymioury  11.  184/1. 

2.  (pi.)  A  sect  of  enthusiasts  who  arose  in  1374, 
chiefly  in  parts  of  Flanders,  and  were  noted  for 
their  wild  dancing  ;  in  Pathol,  those  affected  with 
the  dancing-mania  (St.  Vitus' ,  St.  fohn's  dance,  etc.) 
of  the  middle  ages. 

1764  Maclaine  tr.  Mosheim's  Ch.  Hist.  xiv.  11.  v.  §  8 
Directly  the  reverse  of  this  melancholy  sect  was  the  merry 
one  of  the  Dancers,  which . .  arose  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1844  Babington  tr.  Hec leer's  Epidemics  Mid.  Ages  i.  88 
note ,  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Cologne,  the  St.  John’s 
dancers  sang  during  their  paroxysms.  1882-3  Schaff 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I.  602  The  sect  of  the  Dancers, 
who  were  enthusiasts,  first  appeared  in  1374,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  dancing  in  honor  of  St.  John. 

3.  =  Dandy-roller,  q.v. 

4.  pi.  Stairs,  slang. 

1671  R.  Head  Eng.  Rogue  1.  v.  (1874)  52  (Farmer)  Track 
up  the  dancers,  go  up  the  stayres.  1725  in  New  Cant. 
Diet.  1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Dancers,  stairs.  1829 
Lytton  Disowned  65  Come,  track  up  the  dancers,  and 
dowse  the  glim.  1858  —  What  will  he  do  ?  xvi.  (D.)f  Come, 
my  Hebe,  track  the  dancers,  that  is,  go  up  the  stairs. 

5.  pi.  A  local  name  for  the  aurora  borealis  or 
northern  lights.  Also  Merry  dancers. 

c  1717  Lett.fr.  Mist's  Jml.  (1722)  I.  99  In  the  North  of 
Scotland  . .  they  are  seen  continually  every  Summer  in  the 
Evening  . .  they  call  them  Dancers.  1727  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXV.  304  The  Meteor  call’d  by  our  Sailors,  Merry  Dancers, 
was  visible,  and  very  bright.  1863  C.  St.  John  Nat.  Hist. 
Moray  86  April  7th  (1847).  -we  saw  a  very  brilliant  aurora 
borealis,  or  as  they  term  it  here,  ‘  The  Merry  Dancers 

t  Danceress.  Obs.,  exc.  as  nonce-wd.  [a.  OF. 
danceresse,  danseresse,  now  supplanted  by  danseuse  : 
see  -ess.]  A  female  dancer. 

1388  Wyclif  Ecclus .  ix.  4  Be  thou  not  customable  with 
a  daunseresse  [1382  a  leperesse  or  tumbler],  neither  here 
thou  hir.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xli. 
62  b/i  The  moost  excellent  Jongleresse  or  Dawnceresse  that 
was  in  the  cytee  of  Anthyoche.  1633  Prynne  Histrio- 
Mastix  v.  viii.  260  What  doth  a  Danceresse  doe  ?  She  im¬ 
pudently  uncovers  her  head.  1855  Househ.  Words  XI.  57 
A  cavalier  may . .  offer . .  a  glass  now  and  then  to  his  danceress. 

+  Da’ncery.  Obs.  rare  ~  [a.  OF.  danserie , 

dancing,  ball :  see  -ery.]  Dancing. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  viii.  504  Two,  with  whom  none 
would  strive  in  dancery. 

Dancette  (danse’t),  sb.  [app.  a  modern  form¬ 
ation,  inferred  from  next.] 

1.  Her.  A  fesse  with  three  indentations. 

1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  <y  Pop.  xiv.  §  1  (ed.  3)  160 
The  ‘  daunces  ’  are  equivalent  to  a  group  of  fusils  conjoined 
in  fesse  across  the  shield,  which  is  sometimes  blazoned  as 
a  ‘  dancette  ’  or  a  fesse  dancettee. 

2.  Arch.  A  zigzag  or  chevron  moulding. 

1838  Britton  Diet.  Archit.  249  The  chevron  moulding, 
or  dancette.  1876  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss. 

Dancette,  -ee  (damsete,  -ti),  a.  Her.  Also 
-ty.  [app.  a  corruption  of  F.  danche,  denche,  in 
OF.  also  dansie  (:— late  L.  denticatus,  f.  dent- 
tooth)  used  in  same  sense. 

Dancette  or  danccte  may  have  originated  in  a  scribal 
error  for  danchc  or  dansie.  OF.  had  also  the  phrase 
a  danses=danchl.] 

Of  a  line,  the  edges  of  a  fesse,  etc. :  Having  large 
and  deeply  marked  indentations,  usually  three  in 
number;  =  Danct. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  it.  iii.  (1660)  55  These  two  last 
mentioned  sorts  of  Lines  viz.  Indented  and  Daunsette  are 
both  one.  .their  forme  is  all  one,  but  in  quantity  they  differ 
much  in  that  the  one  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than  the 
other.  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  1.  ii.  15  Dancette  differs 
from  Indented,  by  reason  it  consists  but  of  three  teeth  only. 
1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist,  y  Pop.  xiii.  (ed.  3)  115 
A  chief  dancettee.  1882  Cvssahs  Heraldry  ii.  47  The  lines 
by  which  a  shield  is  divided,  .may  assume  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  forms. .Indented,  Dancette  (but  3  indentations),  iv.  59 
Argent ;  a  Bend  vert,  between  Cotises  dancette  gules. 

Dancing  (dcrnsii)),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  k]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dance. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7601  (Gott.)  In  fair  dauncing  fis  was 
Jtair  sang,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxxix.  6  Hoppynge 
&  daunceynge  of  tumblers  &  herlotes.  1530  Tindale 
Pract.  Prelates  Wks.  (1573)  375  As  who  should  say,  we 
payd  for  all  mens  daunsing.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  /si. 
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vii.  xxx.  92  With  dancings,  gifts  and  songs.  1670  Cotton 
Espemon  11.  vi.  244  One  night  that  the  King  had  appointed 
a  great  Dancing  at  Court.  1766  Fordyce  Serin.  Yng. 
Women  (ed.  4)  I.  vi.  236  What  is  dancing,  in  the  best  sense, 
but  the  harmony  of  motion  rendered  more  palpable?  1855 
Thackeray  Newcomes  xxiv,  They  had  no  dancing  at  Grand¬ 
mamma's  :  but  she  adores  dancing. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dancing-  assembly , 
-chamber,  -days,  -dress,  -floor,  -hall,  -house,  -match, 
-pipe,  -pump,  -shoe,  etc.  ;  dancing-malady, 
-mania,  -plague  =  Chorea  ;  dancing-mistress, 
a  female  teacher  of  dancing ;  +  dancing  rapier, 
a  sword  worn  only  for  ornament  in  dancing; 
dancing-room,  a  room  for  dancing  ;  spec,  one  for 
public  dancing.  Also  Dancing-master,  -school. 

1765  Cowper  Let.  to  J.  Hill  3  July,  Here  is  a  card- 
assembly,  and  a*  dancing-assembly.  c  1385  Chaucer L.G.  W. 
1106  Dido ,  To  *daunsyng-chaumberys  .  .This  Enyas  is  led. 
1592  Shaks.  Rom.  Sf  Jul.  1.  v.  33  Nay  sit. .  For  you  and  I  are 
past  our  *dauncing  daies.  1724  Swift  Stella's  Birthday , 
As  when  a  beauteous  nymph  decays,  We  say,  she’s  past 
her  dancing-days.  1843  Longf.  Sp.  Student  11.  i,  Now 
bring  me.  .my  *dancing  dress  And  my  most  precious  jewels  ! 
1839  —  Hyperion  m.  lii,  Used  as  a  *dancing-floor.  1753 
Goldsm.  Let.  Wks.  1881  IV.  474  When  astranger  enters  the 
*dancing-hall  he  sees  one  end  of  the  room  taken  up  with  the 
ladies.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  Nae  frequenter  of  play¬ 
house,  or  music-house,  or  *dancing-house.  1878  tr.  Ziemssen's 
Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  416  As  a  pandemic  disease,  the  -dancing- 
mania  died  out  in  the  fifteenth  century.  1741  Richardson 
PamelaW.  145  All  the  Ladies  could  prevail  upon  my  Master 
for,  was  a  *Dancing-match.  1852  Dickens  Bleak  H.  II.  vii, 
-Dancing-mistress  though  in  her  limited  ambition  she 
aspired  to  be.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  114  *Dawncynge  pype, 
carola.  1847  Alb.  Smith  C/ir.  Tadpole  xix.  (1879)  167  They 
all  wear  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  trodden  out  -dancing- 
pumps.  1788  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Peter  s  Pension  Wks. 
1812  II.  17  T”  illume  The  goodly  Company  and  *Dancing- 
room.  1836  Murray  s  Handbk.  N.  Germ.  271  Occupied  by 
low  taverns  and  dancing-rooms.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  180 
?8  *Dancing-Shoes  not  exceeding  Four  Inches  Height  in  the 
Heel. 

Da#ncing,  ppl  a.  [-ING2.]  That  dances,  in 
various  senses  of  the  verb. 

[c  1386  Chaucer  Knt's  T.  1343  What  ladies  fairest  bene  or 
best  daunceinge.]  1568  Fulvsel  Like  Will  to  Like  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  III.  310  Whom  have  we  here?  Tom  Tumbler,  or 
else  some  dancing  bear?  .  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11. 
(1882)  33  Their  dansing  minions,  that  minse  it  ful  gingerlie. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  506  Chaff  with  eddy  Winds  is 
whirl’d  around,  And  dancing  Leaves  are  lifted  from  the 
ground.  1701  De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  8  A  Dansing 
Nation,  Fickle  and  Untrue.  1887  J.  Ball  Nat.  in  S. 
Amcr,  15  The  irregular  surface  of  the  little  dancing  waves. 

b.  f  Dancing-goats  [Lat.  caprx  saltantes],  a 
species  of  meteor  or  aurora ;  dancing-damsel, 
-wench,  -woman  =  Dancing-girl. 

1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  6b,  Of  fiery  meteors., 
they  have  divers  names :  for  they  are  called  burning  stubble, 
torches,  dauncing  or  leaping  Goates.  Ibid.  7  b,  Dansing 
Goats  are.. as  when  two  torches  be  seene  together,  and  the 
flame  appeareth  to  leape  or  daunce  from  one  part  to  the 
other.  i6o5  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Justin  42  b,  He  begat 
Larissa,  a  dauncing  damsel.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
P.  160  The  Dancing  Wenches  singing  with  Bells  at  their 
Wrists  and  Heels.  1810  T.  Williamson  E.  India  Vade  M. 
I.  386  (Y.)  The  dancing-women  are  of  different  kinds. 

Da  ncing-girl.  [Dancing///.  «.] 

1.  A  girl  who  dances  in  public ;  a  female  pro¬ 
fessional  dancer ;  esp.  in  India,  a  nautch-girl 
(in  Pg.  bailadeira,  Bayadere). 

1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  xlv,  Pleased  with  the  postures  as 
well  as  the  condescension  of  our  dancing  girls.  1782  Ann. 
Reg.  43  A  company  of  strolling  dancing  girls  from  Surat 
appeared  on  a  platform.  1842  Longf.  Sp.  Stud.  1.  i,  A  mere 
dancing-girl,  who  shows  herself  Nightly,  half-naked,  on  the 
stage,  for  money.  1848  Ht.  Martineau  East.  Life  (1850) 
283  There  was  a  booth  with  dancing-girls,  a  horrid  sight. 

2.  Dancing- girls :  a  plant,  Mantisia  saltatoria, 
cultivated  in  green-houses  for  the  beauty  and 
singularity  of  its  purple  and  yellow  flowers. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  719/1  Its  flowers ..  present  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  ballet-dancer ;  hence  the  popular  name,  Dancing 
Girls,  applied  to  the  plant. 

Dancingly  (dernsigli),  adv.  [f.  Dancing  ppl.  a. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  dancing  or  capering  manner. 

1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  in.  xxxvi.  (1713)  283  If  you  be 
so  dancingly  merry.  1892  Chamb.  Jrnl.  27  Aug.  552/2 
A  chill  gleam,  .lit  dancingly  on  Miss  Mattie’s  face. 

Da^ncing-marster;  [Dancing  vbl.  sb .]  A 
professional  teacher  of  dancing. 

1651  {title),  The  English  Dancing-Master.  1681  Otway 
Soldieds  Fort.  v.  v,  Odd,  they’ll  make  an  old  fellow  of  sixty- 
five  cut  a  caper  like  a  dancing-master.  1711  Addison  Spect. 
No.  29  P  11  The  Shepherds  ..  acquit  themselves  in  a  Ball 
better  than  our  English  Dancing-Masters,  i860  Emerson 
Cond.  Life,  Culture  (Bohn)  II.  371  In  town,  he  can  find 
the  swimming-school,  the  gymnasium,  the  dancing-master. 

Da’ncing-school.  [f.  as  prec.]  A  school 
for  instruction  in  dancing. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  D  118  A  daunsing  schoole.  1599  Shaks. 
Hen.  V,  m.  v.  32  They  bid  vs  to  the  English  Dancing- 
Schooles.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  9  The  Church  ..  will 
sooner  become  the  Devils  dancing-Schoole,  then  Gods 
Temple.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  II.  356  Awarn- 
ing  that  no  young  lady  who  attended  dancing-school  that 
winter  should  be  employed. 

+  Da-ncitive,  a.  Ois.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dance  v., 
on  the  analogy  of  sensitive :  cf.  talkative.']  Inclined 
or  given  to  dancing. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosepappe  ti.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  31  Your 
Lord  is  very  dancitive  me  thiukes. 


-j-  Dancy,  a.  Her.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  dansiS, 
danche late  L.  dentiedtus  toothed,  f.  dent-  tooth.] 
Toothed,  indented. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Danche,  indented ;  or  (as  in  termes  of 
blazon)  dancy.  1706  Phillips,  Dancctte  or  Dancy. 

Dand,  slang  or  dial,  abbreviation  of  Dandy. 

1886  T.  Hardy  Mayor  0/  Cast,  xxvii,  Farfrae,  being 
a  young  dand.  1891  —  Tess  I.  89  You  will  never  set  out 
.  .without  dressing  up  more  the  dand  than  that? 

Dandelion  (dEe'nd/lsian).  Forms  :  6  dent  de 
lion,  dentdelyon,  dantdelyon,  6-7  dan-,  dante- 
delyon,  7  dent-,  dendelion,  6-  dandelion, 
[a.  F.  dent  de  lion,  in  med.L.  dens  leonis,  1  lion’s 
tooth  from  the  toothed  outline  of  the  leaves.] 

1.  A  well-known  Composite  plant  ( Taraxacum 
Dcns-lconis  or  Lcontodon  Taraxacuvi),  abundant 
in  meadows  and  waste  ground  throughout  Europe, 
Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  North  America, 
with  widely  toothed  leaves,  and  a  large  bright 
yellow  flower  upon  a  naked  hollow  stalk,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  globular  head  of  pappose  seeds  ;  the 
leaves,  stalk,  and  root  contain  a  bitter  milky  juice. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  xn.  Prol.  119  Seyrdownis  smaillon 
dent  de  lion  sprang.  1578  Lyte  Dodocns  v.  xvi.  568  Dan- 
delion  flowreth  in  April  and  August.  Ibid.  569  The  seconde 
kinde  is  called  . .  in  shoppes  Dens  leonis  . .  in  French  Pissc- 
cn-lict . .  in  Englishe  Dandelyon.  1655  Hartlib  Ref.  Silk¬ 
worm  31  They  wit  also  eate  the  hearb  called  Dantedelyon. 
1692  Tryon  Good  Honse-w.  xxii.  (ed.  2)  216  Our  Herb 
called  Dandelion  (that  is  in  English,  Lyons  Tooth,  because  of 
the  similitude  of  its  Leaf).  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet 

I.  249  The  Juice  of  the  Dandelion  is  a  remedy  in  intermit¬ 
ting  Fevers.  1803  Wordsvv.  Vandracour  $  Julia,  A  tuft 
of  winged  seed,  .from  the  dandelion's  naked  stalk  . .  Driven 
by  the  autumnal  whirlwind.  1872  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  n.  195 
In  Dandelion,  all  the  florets  are.  .iigulate  and  yellow. 

2.  Applied,  with  qualifying  words,  to  other 
Composites :  as  Autumnal  D.,  Apargia  autum- 
nalis ;  Blue  D.,  a  species  of  lettuce  ( Lactuca 
sonchifolia)  with  toothed  leaves  ;  Dwarf  D.  (U.S.), 
Krigia  virginica  ;  False  D.,  ‘  a  branching  compo¬ 
site  of  the  southern  UnitedStates ,  Pyrrhopappus  Ca- 
rolinianus,  with  dandelion-likeheads’  ( Cent. Diet. ). 

3.  attrib. 

1656  Mennis&  Smith  Mnsarnm  Del.,  Oleron’s  Apparel, 
His  [Oberon’s]  breeches,  .lined  with  dandelyon  plush.  1821 
Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  114  The  dandelion  flowers.  1883 
Miss  Braddon  Gold.  Calf  vii.  83  As  light  and  airy  as  that 
dandelion  seed. 

Dander  (dfemdsi),  sbl  Sc.  [Origin  unknown]. 
A  piece  of  the  vitrified  refuse  of  a  smith’s  fire  or 
a  furnace ;  a  calcined  cinder  or  piece  of  slag. 

1791  Newte  Tour  Eng.  Scot.  230  These  [peats]  burnt 
in  kiln-pots  leave  a  plate  of  yetlin  amongst  the  ashes,  which 
the  country  people  call  a  dander.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
iii,  ‘  Nay,  father,’  said  the  Smith,  ‘you  cannot  suppose  that 
Harry  Gow  cares  the  value  of  a  smithy-dander  for  such 
a  cub.’  1828  Specif.  T.  Stirling's  patent  No.  5685.  3 
A  layer  of  dander  or  the  scoriae  obtained  from  the  Carron 
Ironworks  in  Scotland.  1888  Cycl.  Tour.  ClubGaz.  Mar. 
98  1  The  horse  sprained  the  fetlock  joint  in  the  near  fore¬ 
foot  . .  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  lumps  of  ashes  or 
‘  danders  ’  having  been  left  on  the  road. 

Dander  (dse-ndar),  sb.2  [Origin  uncertain: 
app.  West  Indian  or  American.]  (See  quot.)  Now 
commonly  Dunder,  q.v. 

?  c  1796  Sir  J.  Dalrymple  Observ.  Veast-cake  1  The  season 
for  working  molasses  lasts  five  months,  of  which  three  weeks 
are  lost  in  making  up  the  dander,  that  is,  the  ferment. 

Da’nder,  sbA  —  Dandruff,  q.v. 

Dander  (dse’ndaj),  sbA.  U.  S.  colloq.  and  dial. 
[Conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  fig.  use  of  Dander  3, 
dandruff,  scurf ;  but  possibly  fig.  of  Dander  2, 
ferment.]  Ruffled  or  angry  temper  ;  in  phr.  to  get 
one's  dander  tip,  etc. 

1837-40  Haliburton  Clockm.i  1862)31  He  was  fairly  ryled, 
and  got  his  dander  up.  1848  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890 

II.  49  I Vut  ’ll  git  your  dander  riz  1  1849  Thackeray  Pen- 
dennis  xliii.  When  my  dander  is  up  it’s  the  very  thing  to 
urge  me  on.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v.,  ‘  I  got  his  dander 
up  ’  means  I  put  him  out  of  temper.  [I  n  Dialect  Glossaries  of 
Cumbrld.,  Sheffield,  Berkshire .] 

Dander  (dse-ndor),  sb.o  Sc.  and  dial.  Also 
daunder,  dauner.  [f.  Dander  ».] 

1.  Sc.  A  stroll,  a  saunter. 

1821  Joseph  the  Book-Man  17  He’d  from  Edina  take 
a  dander  To  Glasgow.  1883  Nasmyth  Autobiog.  xxi.  379 
We  had  a  long  dander  together  through  the  Old  Town. 

2.  dial.  A  fit  of  shivering. 

1877  in  Holderness  Gloss. 

Dander  (dse-ndar),  v.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also 
daunder,  dauner,  dawner.  [A  frequentative 
form  like  blunder,  wander.  Conjectured  by  some 
to  be  akin  to  Dandle  :  cf.  dadder  and  daddle. ] 

1.  intr.  To  walk  idly  or  purposelessly;  to  stroll, 
samiter.  {Sc.  and  north,  dial.) 

31600  Bcrf.l  in  Watson  Collect.  (1706)  II.  19  (Jam.) 
Quhiles  wandring,  quhiles  dandring.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1733)  I.  75  Alane  through  flow’ry  hows  I  dander. 
1808  Anderson  Cumbrld.  Ball.  57  The  wearied  auld  fwok 
dander’d  heame.  1830  Galt  Lawrie  T,  ix.  viii.  (1849)  434, 
I  would  just  dauner  about  and  dwine  away.  1856  Mrs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  II.  288  To  see  poor  Jess  Donaldson  daunder- 
ing  about,  opening  drawers  and  presses.  1889  Barrie 
Window  in  Thrums  xvi.  153  Hendry  dandered  in  to  change 
his  coat  deliberately. 


2.  dial.  a.  To  ‘wander ’or  ‘ramble’  in  talk, 
to  talk  incoherently,  b.  To  tremble,  to  vibrate  ; 
applied  also  to  the  rolling  sound  of  a  drum.  In 
this  sense  akin  to  dunder,  dunner. 

a  1724  Battle  of  Harlaw  xviii.  in  Evergreen.  I.  85  The 
Armies  met,  the  Trumpet  sounds,  The  dandring  Drums 
alloud  did  touk.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Dander,  .to  talk  in¬ 
coherently.  Chesh.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dander, 
to  tremble  as  a  house  seems  to  do  from  the  inside  when 
a  carriage  passes  heavily  in  the  street.  1876  Mid.  Yorksh. 
Gloss.,  ‘  Thou  danders  like  an  old  weathercock — hold  still 
with  thee.’ 

Hence  D&nderer,  one  who  ‘danders’;  Dander- 
ing 'ppl.  a .,  that  ‘danders*. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  407  (Jam.)  Thou  art  but  a  daun- 
derer  a-down  the  dyke-sides,  a  1774  Fergusson  Poems , 
Cauler  Oysters,  We  needna  gie  a  plack  For  dand’rin 
mountebank  or  quack.  1849  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  85 
There  are  always  some  *  dandering  individuals  ’  dropping  in. 

Dandiacal  (dcendarakal),  a.  [A  Carlylean 
derivative  of  Dandy,  after  hypocho7idriacal  and 
the  like.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  dandy  ;  dandified. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  in.  x.  ( heading )  The  Dandiacal 
Body.  .It  appears  as  if  this  Dandiacal  Sect  were  but  a  new 
modification  . .  of  that  primeval  Superstition,  Self-worship. 
1845  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  301  How  washed  out  the  beau¬ 
tiful  dandiacal  face  looked.  1886  Sala  in  Illustr.  Lonci. 
News  7  Aug.  138  Arrayed  in  the  most  dandiacal  manner. 

Damnification  (dsemdifikih’Jbn).  colloq.  [f. 
Dandify  ti.]  The  action  of  dandifying  or  fact  of 
being  dandified  ;  concr.  a  dandified  adornment. 

1827  Blackw.  Mag.  XXI.  828  There  is  no  dandification 
about  it,  no  cockneyism.  1856  Thackeray  Christmas  Bks. 
(1872)  137  [He]  surveys  his  shining  little  boots  . .  his  gloves 
and  other  dandifications  with  a  pleased  wonder. 

Da  ndified,  ppl.  a.  colloq.  [f.  next  +--ed.] 
Made  or  adorned  in  the  style  of  a  dandy ; 
foppish. 

1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iv.  i,  He  was  dressed  . .  in  the 
most  dandified  style  that  you  can  conceive.  1856  R.  A. 
Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  vi.  i.  150  A  rainbow-coloured, 
dandified  puppy,  a  secretary  of  the  bishop’s. 

Dandify  (dae’ndifsi),  v.  colloq.  Also  dandyfy. 
[see  -fy.]  trans.  To  give  the  character  or  style  of 
a  dandy  to  ;  to  make  trim  or  smart  like  a  dandy. 

1823  Mirror  I.  365/2  Dandyfying  in  the  first  style  for  the 
occasion.  1824  New  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  150  The  male  is 
dandyfying  his  plumage.  1859  W.  H.  Gregory  Egypt  II. 
134  For  fear,  if  smartened  up  and  dandified,  he  should 
become  the  object  of  envy. 

Da’ndilly,  a.  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  dandily.  [app. 
a  deriv.  of  Dandle  w.]  A.  adj.  Petted,  spoiled 
by  being  made  too  much  of.  Jamieson  also  gives 
the  meaning  ‘Celebrated’.  B.  sb.  A  pet,  a 
darling. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Schir,  ft  remembir  62,  I  wes  in  3owth 
on  nureiss  kne,  [cald]  Dandely,  bischop,  dandely.  1697 
Cleland  Poems  76  (Jam.)  The  fate  of  some  [that]  were 
once  Dandillies,  Might  teach  the  younger  stags  and  fillies, 
Not  for  to  trample  poor  cart-horse.  17..  in  R.  Jamieson 
Pop.  Songs  (1806)  I.  324  (Jam.)  And  he  has  married  a  dandily 
wife.  She  wadna  shape,  nor  yet  wad  she  sew.  a  1808  Ross 
Songs  145  (Jam.)  The  dandilly  toast  of  the  parish  Is  woo’d 
and  married  and  a’.  1818  Scott  Sr.  Lamm,  xxxiv,  Yon 

dandilly  maiden,  .a’  glistenin’  wi’  goud  and  jewels. 

Dandily,  Dandiness  :  see  Dandy. 

Dandiprat  (dse’ndiprset).  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
6  dande-,  dandy-,  dandipratt(e,  danty-,  6-8 
dandy-,  7  dantiprat,  (dand-prat).  [Etymology 
unknown  ;  as  the  sense-development  is  also  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  senses  are  here  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally.] 

+  1.  Applied  to  a  small  coin,  worth  three  half¬ 
pence,  current  in  England  in  the  16th  c.  Obs. 

C1520  T.  Norfolk  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  129  I.  381 
Suche  a  Coyne  might  be  devised  as  were  the  dandipratts. 
1530  Palsgr.  49S/2  Coyle  out  the  dandyprattes  and  Yrisshe 
pence.  1542  Recorde  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  198  A  Dandiprat, 
worth  3  halfe  pens.  1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep. 
(t577)  253  If  they  aske  an  halfpenie  for  spice,  a  penie  for 
candels,  a  dandiprat  for  an  earthen  pot.  1605  Camden 
Rem.  (1657)  188  K.  Henry  the  7th  stamped  a  small  coine 
called  dandyprats.  1641  Prynne  Antip.  99  A  poore  Knave, 
scant  worth  a  dandyprat. 

2.  A  small,  insignificant,  or  contemptible  fellow; 
a  dwarf,  pygmy.  Also  attrib.  Obs.  or  arch. 

15S«  J-  Heywood  Spider  \  F.  Ix.  158  Yet  as  the  giantes 
pawes  pat  downe  dandipratts,  So  shall  we  put  downe  these 
dandiprat  brag  bratts.  1606  Sylvf.ster  Du  Bartas  11.  iv. 
i.  (1641)  195/2  Am  I  a  Dog,  thou  _  Dwarfe,  thou  Dandi¬ 
prat  ?  1659  Torriano,  Sipithamei,  pigmeis,  or  dandy-prats 
that  be  but  three  spans  long.  1718  Motteux  Quix.  (1733) 
I.  211,  I  saw  a  little  Dandiprat  riding  about,  who,  they 
said,  was  a  hugeous  great  Lord.  1841  Gen.  P.  Thompson 
Exerc.  (1842)  VI.  133  The  dandiprats  of  St.  Stephen's 
. .  took  themselves  for  patricians  of  old  Rome. 

b.  Said  of  a  young  lad,  little  boy,  urchin  ;  rarely 
(quot.  1638)  a  young  girl.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1583  Stanyhurst  AEneis  i.  (Arb.)  41  On  father  /Eneas  his 
neck  thee  dandiprat  hangeth.  1638  Heywood  Wise  Woman 
1.  Wks.  1874  V.  284  Her  name  is  Luce.  With  this  .Dandi¬ 
prat,  this  pretty  little  Apes  face,  is  yon  blunt  fellow  in  love. 
1706  Estcourt  Fair  Examp.  in.  i,  Boy.  A  Candle,  Sir ! 
’tis  broad  Daylight  yet.  Whims.  What  then,  you  little 
Dandyprat?  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  xxvi,  It  is  even  so,  my 
little  dandieprat.  1875  Calverley  Fly-Leaves,  Cock  ty 
Bull,  It’s  a  thing  I  bought  Of  a  hit  of  a  chit  of  a  boy. Chop1 
was  my  snickering  dandiprat’s  own  term. 
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Dandizette  (dsendizet).  Also  dandisette, 
dandysette,  -zette.  [f.  Dandy  ;  app.  after  French 
words  like  griselle.]  A  female  dandy. 

1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  I.  409  The  city  dandy  and 
dandisette.  1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVII.  336  Lord  Fopping- 
ton  was  a  dandy,  and  Lady  Fanciful  a  dandyzette.  1890 
Daily  News  16  Sept.  4/7  The  humours  of  the  Dandies  and 
the  Dandizettes  are  shown  up.  .in  these  pleasant  pages. 

Dandle  (darnd’l),  v.  Also  6  dandil(l,  -yll. 
[Not  known  before  16th  c.  To  be  compared  with 
It.  dandola,  var.  of  dondola,  ‘  a  childes  baby  [  = 
doll]  ;  also  a  dandling’ ;  dandolare,  var.  of  dondo- 
lare,  ‘to  dandle  the  baby  ’  (Florio),  to  swing,  toss, 
shake  to  and  fro  ;  dally,  loiter,  idle,  play,  sport, 
toy.  But  actual  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Eng.  Word  from  the  Italian  has  not  been  found. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  the  word  may  be 
cognate  with  Ger.  tiindeln  intr.  ‘  to  dawdle,  toy, 
trifle,  dally,  play,  dandle  ’,  dim.  of  MHG.  tanden  to 
make  sport  (with),  play ;  but  no  word  of  this  family 
is  known  in  Old  or  Mid.  Eng.,  and  the  sense  is  not 
so  close  to  the  English  as  in  the  Italian  word.] 

1.  trans.  To  move  (a  child,  etc.)  lightly  up  and 
down  in  the  arms  or  on  the  knee.  Also  fig. 

x53°  Palsgr.  506/2,  I  dandy  11,  as  a  mother  or  nourryce 
doth  a  childe  upon  their  lappe.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil. 
Treat.  804  Your  Church,  in  whose  lappe  the  vilest  mis¬ 
creants  are  dandled,  c  1672  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I. 
79  [He]  would  often  take  her  out  of  the  cradle,  dandle  her 
in  his  armes.  1762  Goldsm.  Nash  93  Dandling  two  of 
Mr.  Wood’s  children  on  her  knees.  1847  j.  Wilson  Chr. 
North  (1857)  I.  146  He  sits  dandling  his  child  on  his  knee. 
1882  F.  P.  Verney  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLII.  961  The  nurse 
took  up  a  child  and  dandled  it  kindly. 

b.  transfi.  To  move  (anything)  up  and  down 
playfully  in  the  hand. 

a  1678  Marvell  Poems ,  Checker  Inn ,  Thou’ltken  him  out 
by  a  white  wand  He  dandles  always  in  his  hand.  1865 
Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  ii.  20  In  the  sign  ..  for  ‘child’, 
the  right  elbow  is  dandled  upon  the  left  hand. 

2.  fig.  To  make  much  of,  pet,  fondle,  pamper. 

1575  Gascoigne  Pr.  Pleas.  Kenihv.  Wks.  (1587)  12, 

I  would  confesse  that  fortune  then,  full  freendly  dyd  me 
dandle.  1592  Wyrley  Armorie  143  She  dandles  him,  and 
then  on  him  she  frowns.  1605  Z.  Jones  Loyers  Spectev's  16 
Which  did  entertain  and  dandle  him  with  all  manner  of  de¬ 
lights.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  i.  315  By  blindness  thou  art 
blest ;  By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles.  1881  Goldwin 
Smith  Lectures  fy  Ess.  42  No  man  or  nation  ever  was 
dandled  into  greatness. 

J*  3.  To  trifle,  pl&y,  or  toy  with.  Obs . 

T569  E.  Fenton  Seer.  Nature  66  a,  Noble  men,  whome 
she  courted  and  dandled  with  such  dissimuled  sleightes  in 
loue.  1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  648/1  They 
doe  soe  dandle  theyr  doinges,  and  dallye  in  the  service  to 
them  committed,  as  yf  they  would  not  have  the  Enemye 
subdued.  16 11  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1632)  970 
King  Henries  Ambassadors  . .  hauing  been  dandled  by  the 
French  during  these  illusiue  practises.  1646  J.  Hall  Horae 
Vac.  83  Some  studies  would  be  hug'd  as  imployments,  others 
onely  dandled  as  sports. 

4.  intr.  To  play  or  toy  ( with ).  rare. 

1829  IVestm.  Rev.  XI.  207  That  sort  of  dandling  with 
Irish  history.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xvi.  ix.  256 
While  dandling  with  the  flute. 

+  5.  =  Dangle.  Obs.  (?  erroneous.) 

1614  R.  Tailor  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XI.  480  A  holy  spring,  about  encompassed  By  dandling 
sycamores  and  violets.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat. 
Uni.  §  147  The  wild  Swan,  .in  his  crop,  (dandling  just  below 
his  beak)  insatiable.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Bergerac's  Com. 
H ist.  1.  33  Having  more  shaggy  Rags  dandling  about  me 
than  the  errantest  Tatterdemallion. 

t  6.  =  Dander  1.  Sc.  Obs. 

a  1600  Burel  in  Watson  Collect.  (1706)  II.  39  (Jam.)  Euin 
as  the  blind  man  gangs  be  ges,  In  houering  far  behynd,  So 
dois  thou  dandill  in  distres. 

Dandler  (dse'ndlai).  [f.  Dandle  +  -er  1.]  One 
who  dandles  :  see  the  verb. 

1598  Florio,  Trescatore,  a  iester,  a  dallier,  a  dandler. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Mignardeur ,  a  luller,  dandler,  cherisher.  1830 
Cunningham  Brit.  Pabit.  I.  269  Poor  Miss  Morris  was  no 
dandler  of  babes. 

+  Da'ndling,  sb.  Obs.  (or  dial.)  [f.  Dandle  v. 
+  -ING.]  A  dandled  child;  a  fondling,  a  pet. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Mignot ,  a  wanton,  feddle,  fauorite  ;  a  dilling, 
dandling,  darling.  1695  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  App.  695 
Fortune,  .before  made  him  her  dandling.  [1847-78  Hal- 
liwell,  Dafidling ,  a  fondling  child.] 

Dandling  (dsemdliq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  L]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dandle,  q.v. 

1591  W.  Webb  Let.  to  R.  JVilmott  in  Tancred  S  Gismund , 
Let  it  run  abroade  (as  many  parentes  doe  their  children  once 
past  dandling).  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  Ad.  562.  1602  Marston 
Ant.  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  39  That  wanton  dandling  of 
our  fan.  1836  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852)  260  [He] 
as  long  out-grown  the  need  of  any  critical  dandling. 

Da*ndling,  ppL  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  dandles  : 
see  the  verb.  Hence  Dandlingly  adv. 

1598  Florio,  Vezzosamente ,  wantonly,  dandlinglie. 

Dandruff,  dandriff  (dse*ndr£f,  -if).  Forms: 
6  dandrif,  6-7  -ruffe,  -raff(e,  7  -ruf,  -riffe,  7- 
-ruff,  -riff;  also  6-7  dandro,  8-9  dander.  [Of 
unknown  origin. 

For  conjectures,  see  Wedgwood,  Edward  Muller,  Skeat : 
nothing  satisfactory  has  been  suggested.] 

Dead  scarf-skin  separating  in  small  scales  and 
entangled  in  the  hair ;  scurf. 
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1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  iv.  vi.  (i634’>  198  They 
that  haue  blacke  hayre  haue  more  store  of  Dandruffe  then 
others.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xx.  vi,  The  iuice  of  Garlick 
being  taken  in  drink  clenseth  the  head  from  dandruffe.  1611 
Cotgr.,  Crasse  de  la  teste ,  Dandriff ;  the  skales  that  fall 
from  the  head,  etc.  in  combing.  1730  Swift  Poems ,  Lady's 
Dressing-Room ,  Combs. .  Fill’d  up  with  Dirt.  .Sweat,  Dand¬ 
riff,  Powder,  Lead  and  Hair.  1866  Youatt  Horse  xv.  342 
The  scales  which  fall  off  in  the  shape  of  dandriff. 

&.  1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Caspa  de  cabeca,  Dandro, 
Furfures  capitis.  1650  Bulwer  AntJiropomet! 53  To  breed 
Lice  and  Dandro,  after  the  manner  of  your  Irish.  1786 
Sportsman  s  Diet.  Gg  viij,  Some  horses  have  neither  scales, 
dander,  or  scabs.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dander,  a  slight  scurf 
on  the  skin.  - 

attrib.  1668  Dryden  Evening's  Love  iv.  iii,  There \s  the 
dandriff  comb  you  lent  me. 

Hence  DandrufFy  a.,  scurfy. 

1858  Mayne  Reid  in  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IX.  333  A  white 
dandruffy  surface  was  exhibited. 

Dandy  (darndi),  sb,1  (and  a.).  [Origin  un¬ 
known.  In  use  on  the  Scottish  Border  in  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  c. ;  and  about  1813-1819  in  vogue  in 
London,  for  the  ‘exquisite ’  or  ‘swell’  of  the  period. 

Perhaps  the  full  form  was  Jack-a-dandy,  which  occurs  from 
1659,  and  in  18th  c.  had  a  sense  which  might  pass  into  that 
of  ‘  dandy  \  Connexion  with  dandipi'at  or  with  F.  dandin 
has  been  guessed,  but  without  any  apparent  ground.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  also  that  Dandy  =  Andrew  in  Sc.  See 
Rev.  C.  B.  Mount  in  N.  Q.  8th  Ser.  IV.  81.] 

I.  1.  One  who  studies  above  everything  to 
dress  elegantly  and  fashionably ;  a  beau,  fop, 
‘  exquisite  ’. 

c  1780  Sc.  Song( see  N.  Sp  Q.  8th  Ser.  IV.  81),  I’ve  heard  my 
granny  crack  O’  sixty  twa  years  back  When  there  were  sic 
a  stock  of  Dandies  O  ;  Oh  they  gaed  to  Kirk  and  Fair,  Wi’ 
their  ribbons  round  their  hair,  And  their  stumpie  drugget 
coats,  quite  the  Dandy  O.  1788  R.  Galloway  Poems  (Jam.), 
They. .  laugh  at  ilka  dandy  at  that  fair  day.  1818  Moore 
Fudge  Earn.  Paris  i.  48  They’ve  made  him  a  Dandy,  A  thing, 
you  know,  whiskered,  great-coated,  and  laced,  Like  an  hour¬ 
glass,  exceedingly  small  in  the  waist.  1819  Anderson 
Cumbrld.  Ball.  (1823)  148,  I.  .went  owre  to  see  Carel  Fair; 
I’d  heard  monie  teales  o’  thur  dandies — Odswinge  1  how 
they  mek  the  fwok  stare  !  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  111.  x, 
A  Dandy  is  a  Clothes-wearing  Man,  a  Man  whose  trade, 
office,  and  existence  consists  in  the  wearing  of  Clothes.  1874 
Dasent  Haifa  Life  II.  65  Like  the  cabriolets  which  some 
dandies  still  drive. 

b.  Said  of  animals  and  things. 

1835  Sir  G.  Stephen  Adv.  Search  Horse  ii.  18,  I  mounted 
many  a  slug  and  many  another  dandy  before  I  again  ventured 
to  buy.  1885  Runciman  Skippers  #  Sh.  54  The  barque 
looked  a  real  dandy. 

2.  slang  or  colloq.  Anything  superlatively  fine, 
neat,  or  dainty  ;  esp .  in  phr.  the  dandy ,  ‘  the  correct 
thing  ’,  e  the  ticket’. 

1784  G.  Colman  Song  in  Two  to  One,  Her  breath  is  like 
the  rose,  and  the  pretty  little  mouth  Of  pretty  little  Tippet 
is  the  Dandy  O  !  1814  Apollo  (in  N.  SpQ.  6th  Ser.  IX.  136', 
For  marriage  to  old  maids  is  the  dandy,  O.  1832  W. 
Stephenson  Gateshead  Local  Poems  105  A  cure  for  coughs 
I  know,  It  will  prove  the  dandy.  1837-40  Haliburton 
Clockm.  (1862)  340  The  new  railroad  will  be  jist  the  dandy 
for  you.  1887  A?ner.  Angler  XII.  360,  I  had  the  largest, 
the  dandy,  and  was  satisfied. 

II.  Technical  and  other  senses ;  app.  transferred 
applications  of  prec.  to  things  considered  neat, 
trim,  or  ‘  tidy y  in  form  or  action. 

3.  Naut .  ‘  A  sloop  or  cutter  with  a  jigger-mast 
abaft,  on  which  a  mizen-lug-sail  is  set  ’  (Smyth, 
Sailor  s  Word-bk.).  Hence  dandy -rig,  -rigged  adjs. 

1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  134  Dandy  3,  Flats  4.  1880 

Daily  Nevus  12  Nov.  3/7  Busy  Bee,  fishing  dandy,  of  Lowes¬ 
toft,  struck  on  a  wreck  and  foundered.  1886  Times  2  Jan. 
3  The  lifeboats,  .dandy  Snowdrop,  of  Ramsgate,  .dandy 
Lady’s  Page,  of  Scarborough  ..  dandy  Seabird,  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  saved  vessel  and  six. 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Dandy-rigged-cuttcr.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  132  An  elliptical  stern 
Dandy-rig  Fishing-boat.  1891  Daily  News  15  Dec.  5/6  His 
smack  . .  dandy-rigged,  and  of  only  thirty-seven  tons,  was 
again  overtaken  by  a  storm. 

4.  Naut.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  resembling  a 
small  capstan,  used  for  hoisting  the  trawl.  Hence 
dandy-span,  the  handle-bar  by  which  a  dandy 
is  worked. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  10  Bridles,  Dandies  . . 
Hauling  Lines,  and  Running  Gear.  Ibid.  12  Manilla  Bridles 
.  .Dandy  Span. 

5.  dial.  A  bantam  fowl.  ( Dandy-cock ,  dandy-hen .) 

1828  Craven  Dialect ,  Dandy-cock ,  a  bantam  cock,  a  diminu¬ 
tive  species  of  poultry.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss..  Dandy, 
a  bantam.  The  sexes  are  specified  as  dandy-cock  and 
dandy-hen.  1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss.  167  1  Hey  struts  abowt 
like  a  dandy-cock.’ 

6.  Irish.  A  small  jug  ;  a  small  glass  (of  whisky). 

1838  Blackw.  Mag.  May  (Karmen,  ‘  Father  Tom  and  the 

Pope  ’.  Dimidium  cyathi  vero  apud  Metropolitanos  Hiber- 
nicos  dicitur  dandy.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  12.  285 
Take  a  dandy — there’s  no  headache  in  Irish  whisky. 

7.  In  various  other  technical  applications  ;  e.g. 
a  handy  accessory  to  various  machines  or  struc¬ 
tures  ;  a  running-out  fire  for  melting  pig-iron  in 
tin-plate  manufacture  ;  a  small  false  grate  fitted 
for  purposes  of  economy  into  an  ordinary'  grate  or 
fireplace ;  a  light  iron  hand-cart  used  to  carry  coke 
to  a  blast  furnace  ;  also  short  for  Dandy-cakt, 

-ROLLER. 

1850  Mrs.  F.  Trollope  Petticoat  Govt.  13  She  blew 
a  small  dandy-ful  of  shavings  and  cinders  into  warmth,  for 


the  purpose  of  causing  the  water  in  her  diminutive  kettle  to 
boil.  1851  Rep.  Juries  of  Exhibition  428  A  channelled  and 
perforated  roller  technically  called  a  *  dandy  ’,  to  remove 
part  of  the  water  from  the  pulp.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  III. 
490  The  two  rollers  following  the  dandy  . .  are  termed 
couching-rollers.  1884  W.  H.  Greenwood  Steel  A  lro>t 
276  Price’s  puddling  furnace  . .  consists  of  a  bed  or  hearth 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  chamber  or  dandy  in  which  the  pig- 
iron  is  first  placed  for  preliminary  heating.  1892  [see 
Dandy-cart]. 

Hence  ( nonce-wds .)  Da  ndyhood,  the  state  or 
style  of  a  dandy.  Damdyica.,  dandyish.  Da  ndy- 
ize  v.  intr..  to  play  the  dandy.  Da  ndy-jack  v., 
to  play  the  jack-a-dandy.  Da  ndy-land  [c(. fairy¬ 
land],  the  (imaginary)  land  of  dandies.  Damdy- 
ling',  a  diminutive  or  petty  dandy. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  229  Prank’d  out  in  dandi- 
hood  withal  To  the  top  pitch  of  fashion’s  folly.  1832 
Fraser's  Mag.  V.  171  Done,  .not  with  philosophic,  perma¬ 
nent  colours,  but  with  mere  dandyic  ochre  and  japan.  1830 
Ibid.  II.  200  We  have  dandyised  in  our  time  with  the  .. 
turbaned  exquisites  of  . .  Stamboul.  1831  Carlyle  Sart. 
Res.  in.  x.  Those  Dandiacal  Manicheans,  with  the  host  of 
Dandyising  Christians,  will  form  one  body.  1887  Fenn 
Master  of  Cerem.  xi,  *  My,  he  do  go  dandy-jacking  along 
the  cliff.’  1831  Moore  Summer  Fete  498  Two  Exquisites, 
a  he  and  she,  Just  brought  from  Dandyland,  and  meant  For 
Fashion's  grand  Menagerie.  1846  Worcester,  Dandyling, 
a  little  dandy ;  a  ridiculous  fop.  Qu.  Rest. 

B.  attrib.  and  adj.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  dandy  or  dandies ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
dandy  ;  affectedly  neat,  trim,  or  smart. 

1813  Byron  Let.  to  Moore  25  July,  The  season  has  closed 
with  a  Dandy  Ball.  1821  —  Juati  v.  cxliii,  Even  a  Dandy’s 
dandiest  chatter.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863) 
172  The  stiff  cravat,  the  pinched-in  waist,  the  dandy-walk. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  lx,  A  dandy  little  hand  in 
a  kid-glove.  1887  Jessopp  Arcady  194  They  ..had  the 
dandy  youths  taught  how  to  ride. 

Hence  Dandily  adv.,  Da  ndiness. 

1834  Fraser's  Mag.  IX.  147  \Ve  were  not  so  dandily 
dressed.  1825  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  III.  473  The  first  two 
numbers  . .  displeased  me  as  much  by  their  dandiness  as 
- ’s  does  by  its  blackguardism. 

Dandy,  sb .2  Also  dandy-fever.  [See  Dengue.] 
The  popular  name  in  the  West  Indies  of  Dengue 
fever,  on  its  first  appearance  there  in  1827. 

1828  Stedman  in  Edin.  Med.  Jrnl.  XXX.  227  As  it  was 
unknown  to  the  faculty,  the  vulgar,  as.  commonly  happens, 
gave  it  names  of  their  own ;  and  ridiculous  as  they  may 
sound,  they  soon  became  the  only  appellations  of  the  new 
malady.  The  English  negroes  in  St.  Thomas  called  it  the 
Dandy  Fever,  while  the  French  vulgar  called  it  the  Bouquet, 
which  again  was  corrupted  into  the  Bucket.  —  ibid.  239 
The  contagion  was  supposed  to  be  brought  by  a  vessel  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  which  touched  at  St.  Thomas.  1830 
Furlonge  Ibid.  XXXIII.  51  {title)  A  few  remarks  on  the 
Dandy  which  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies  towards  the  close 
of  1827  and  beginning  of  1828.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract. 

Hygiene  (ed.  3)  573  ‘  Dandy  fever’,  or  break-bone  (Dengue), 
has  prevailed  several  times.  1880  Fagg  &  Pye  Smith  Text - 
bk.  Med.,  The  negroes  called  the  new  disease  ‘  Dandy-fever 
apparently  in  ridicule  of  the  attitude  and  gait  of  the  patient. 

II  Dandy,  dandi  (doe-ndi),  sb. 3  Anglo- Ind. 
Also  dandee.  [Hindi  dandi,  deriv.  of  dand,  dand 
staff,  oar  (Yule).] 

1.  A  boatman  of  the  Ganges. 

1685  Hedges  Diary  6  Jan.  (Y.),  Our  Dandees  (or  Boat¬ 
men)  boyled  their  rice.  1763  W.  Hastings  in  Long  Select. 
Rec.  (1869)347  (Y.) They,  .plundered  and  seized  the  Dandies 
and  Mangies’  vessel,  c  1813  Mrs.  Sherwood  Ayah  A 
Lady  ix.  51  To  make  sport  for  the  dandies,  and  other 
people  in  the  boat.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Dandies, 
rowers  of  the  budgerow  boats  on  the  Ganges. 

2.  {Dandi.)  A  S’aiva  mendicant  who  carries  a 
small  wand  (F.  Hall). 

1832  H.  H.  Wilson  in  Asiatic  Res.  XVII.  173  The 
Dan'dl  is  distinguished  by  carrying  a  small  dah'd,  or  wand, 
with  several  processes  or  projections.  1862  Beveridge  Hist. 
India  II.  iv.  ii.  74  The  Dandis,  distinguished  by  carrying 
a  small  dand  or  wand. 

3.  ‘  A  kind  of  vehicle  used  in  the  Himalaya,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  strong  cloth  slung  like  a  hammock  to 
a  bamboo  staff,  and  carried  by  two  (or  more)  men 
[dandy -wallahs']'  (Yule). 

1870  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming  in  Gd.  Words  135/1  As  the 
darkness  closed  in,  my  dandy-wallahs  stumbled,  so  that 
I  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  use  the  dandy,  and  struggle 
on  on  foot.  1888  Times  2  July  5  2  Major  Battye  and 
Captain  Urmston  joined  the  rear  and  placed  the  wounded 
man  in  a  dandy. 

Da’ndy-brush.  [app.  f.  Dandy  jA1]  A  stiff 
brush  used  in  cleaning  horses,  made  of  split  whale¬ 
bone  or  vegetable  fibre,  as  the  stiff  root  fibres  of 
Chrysopogon  Gryllus ,  the  Venetian  or  French 
Whisk. 

1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VI.  1.  77  Then  have  every 
bullock  well  brushed  with  what  is  called  a  dandy-brush 
(being  a  brush  made  with  whale-bone,  for  taking,  the  rough 
dirt  off  horses).  1879  Miss  Braddon  Vixen  xxxii.  249  Poor 
Bates,  .brushed  away  more  than  one  silent  tear  with  the 
back  of  the  dandy-brush. 

Da’ndy-cart.  A  kind  of  spring-cart,  used  by 
milkmen,  etc. 

1861  Ramsay  Remin.  Ser.  it.  105  May  be  some  0’  ye  wad  be 
sae  kin’  as  to  gie  me  a  cast  out  in  a  dandy-cart.  1892 
Melbojtme  Age  31  Dec.  10/1  Advt.,  Milk  dandy,  good,  high 
wheels,  half  cost. 

Dandy-cock,  -hen:  see  Dandy  1  5. 

.Dandy-fever :  see  Dandy  2. 
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Da'ndy-horse.  A  kind  of  velocipede,  an 
early  form  of  the  bicycle,  in  which  the  rider  sat  on 
a  bar  between  the  two  wheels,  and  propelled  him¬ 
self  by  pushing  the  ground  with  each  foot  alter¬ 
nately. 

1819  J.  Hodgson  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  247  The 
little  boys  about  London  are  all  getting  dandy-horses,  for 
such  seems  at  present  the  name  of  the  Velocipede.  1892 
Strand  Mag.  IV.  30  ( Evolution  of  Cycle)  Mr.  Dennis 
Johnson,  .a  coachmaker  at  75  Long-acre  took  out  a  patent 
for  this  dandy  or  hobby-horse  in  1818. 

Dandyish  (dre'ndi, ij),  a.  [f.  Dandy  1  +  -ish.] 
Somewhat  characteristic  of  a  dandy;  foppish. 

1826  Disraeli  Vzv.  Grey  iv.  v,  Pacing  Bond  Street.. with 
an  air  at  once  dandyish  and  heroical.  1883  F.  H.  Burnett 
Through  one  Admin.  I.  vii.  70  His  rather  dandyish  light 
overcoat. 

Dandyism  (dse-ndi|iz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -isir.] 
The  character,  style,  or  manners  of  a  dandy. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.  IV.  563  The  affectation  of  Dandyism 
on  the  part  of  some.. of  our  day.  1883  V.  Stuart  Egypt 
32  A  house,  .with  some  attempt  at  architectural  dandyism. 

Da'ndy-line.  [Cf.  Dandy  sb.1  4.]  A  kind 
of  line  used  in  herring  fishing :  see  quot. 

1882  Day  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  215  The  ‘  dandy-line  ’  is  used  in 
herring  fishery  at  Peterhead.  .A  piece  of  lead  about  ii  lb. 
in  weight  is  attached  to  a  line,  which  carries  at  short 
intervals  transverse  pieces  of  whalebone  or  cane,  having 
unbaked  hooks  at  either  end.  Herrings  are  such  hungry 
fish  that  they  fly  at  the  naked  hooks,  and  are  easily  caught 
in  this  manner. 

Da’ndy-loom.  A  name  given  to  a  loom  in¬ 
vented  by  William  Radcliffe  and  patented  in  1805 
by  Thomas  Johnson. 

1823  Mech.  Mag.  I.  45  A  hand  loom  on  a  new  construction 
has  been  recently  introduced  which  has  received  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  Dandy  Loom.  1878  A.  Barlow  Weaving  245 
Radcliffe’s  loom  was  long  known  as  the  ‘  Dandy  loom. 

Da'lldy-note.  A  document  used  in  the 
British  Customs  for  giving  the  export  officer  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  bonded  goods  delivered  from  a  ware¬ 
house  for  shipment  at  his  station. 

[The  name  is  generally  held,  by  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  matter,  to  be  a  corruption  of  Addenda  note,  these 
documents  being  of  the  nature  of  addenda  to  the  Pricking 
Notes,  used  to  advise  the  export  officers  of  bonded  goods 
intended  for  shipment.] 

Da'ndy-roller.  Also  dandy-roll.  Paper- 
making.  A  perforated  roller  for  solidifying  the 
partly-formed  web  of  paper,  and  for  impressing  the 
water  mark. 

(Patented  by  John  Wilks  in  1830,  No.  5934,  but  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  his  specification.) 

1839  Specif.  Joynsou’s  Patent  No.  7977.  2  [The]  said  roller 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  dandy  roller,  a  dancer, 
or  a  top  roller.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  III.  491  The  pulp. . 
receiving  any  desired  marks  by  means  of  the  dandy-roller. 
1879  Print.  Trades  frnl.  xxvi.  9  Dandy-roll,  .for  pro¬ 
ducing  water-marks  on  writing  papers. 

Dandysette,  -zette  :  see  Dandizette. 

Dane  (df'n).  [Corresponds  to  Da.  Daner,  ON. 
Danin—  OTeut.  Danis  pi.,  Danes,  L.  Dani  pi. 
The  OE.  form  was  D^ne  pi.  (with  umlaut),  which 
would  have  given  Dene  in  ME. :  cf.  OE.  Dene- 
inearc  in  nth  c.,  later  Denmearc,  Denmarc,  in 
ON.  Danmork  (1— mar  hi),  Da.  Dannemark,  Dan¬ 
mark,  the  Danish  mark  or  country,  Denmark.] 

1.  A  native  or  subject  of  Denmark  ;  in  older  usage 
including  all  the  Northmen  who  invaded  England 
from  the  9th  to  the  nth  c. 

901  O.  E.  Chron.,  Butan  Sam  daele  ]>e  under  Dena  onwalde 
waes.  a  1050  Ibid.  an.  1018  (Laud  MS.)  And  Dene  and 
Engle  wurdon  sam  made  set  Oxnaforda.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
24771  (Cott.)  Harald.  .pat  bornwaso  pe  danis  [v.  r.  danas, 
danes]  blod.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  89  A  Dan,  daens,  quidam 
popnlns.  1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  642/2  The 
others  [hills]  that  are  rounde  were  cast  up  by  the  Danes,  .for 
they  are  called  Dane-rathes,  that  is,  hills  of  the  Danes.  1602 
Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  352,  I  am  more  an  Antike  Roman  than 
a  Dane.  1682  Evelyn  Let.  to  Pepys  19  Sept.,  If  euer  there 
were  a  real  dominion  [of  the  seas]  in  the  world,  the  Danes 
must  be  yielded  to  haue  had  it.  1863  Tennyson  Welcome 
to  Alexandra ,  Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we, 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee. 

2.  Applied  to  a  breed  or  breeds  of  dogs. 

Great  Dane  (also  simply  Dane ) :  a  large,  powerful,  short- 
haired  breed  of  dog,  between  the  mastiff  and  greyhound 
types.  Lesser  Dane :  the  Dalmatian,  or  coach-dog. 

[1750  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  s.  v.  Chien,  Le  grand  danois.] 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  viii.  286  The  Bull-dog,  as 
Mr.  Buffon  supposes,  is  a  breed  between  the  small  Dane 
and  the  English  mastiff.  The  large  Dane  is  the  tallest  dog 
that  is  generally  bred  in  England.  —  ibid.  292  The  great 
Dane.  1800  Sydenham  Edwards  Cynogr.  Brit,  s.v.,  A 
beautiful  variety,  called  the  Harlequin  Dane,  has  a  finely 
marbled  coat.  1870  Blaine  Encycl.  Rnr.  Sports  394  The 
great  Dane  is  rather  pied  or  patched  than  spotted  . . 
The  lesser  Dane  dog,  Dalmatian,  or  coach  dog.  1883 
Great  Dane  Club  Rides  (Standard  of  Points),  The  Great 
Dane  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  Mastiff,  nor  should  he  too 
nearly  approach  the  Greyhound  in  type.  1891  Times 
28  Oct.  1 1/5  Great  Danes  have  certainly  become  very  popular 
during  the  last  few  years. 

3.  allrib.  or  as  adj.  —  Danish. 

1873  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  199  The  amalgamation  of  the 
Dane  and  Angle  population  began  from  the  moment  of  the 
conversion. 

Dane,  obs.  form  of  Dan  \  Dean. 

Danebrog :  see  Dannebrog, 


Danegeld,  -gelt  (chTi*ngeld,  -gelt).  Eng. 
Hist.  Also  4  Dangilde,  4-6  Danegilt,  Dane 
gilt,  5-7  Dane  ghelte,  Daneghelt,  6  Dane  gelt, 
7  Danageld,  7-9  Danegelt.  [Corresponds  to 
ON.  *  Dana-giald,  in  ODa.  Danegjcld ,  mod.Da. 
Danegxld ,  f.  Dana-,  Dane-  -\-gjald,  gjeld,  payment, 
tribute,  corr.  to  OE.  gicld,  gild,  geld ,  whence  ME. 
jeld,  %ild,  Yeld.  Cf.  med.L.  Danigeldum i\ 

An  annual  tax  imposed  at  the  end  of  the  10th  c. 
or  in  the  nth  c.,  originally  (as  is  supposed)  to 
provide  funds  for  the  protection  of  England  from 
the  Danes,  and  continued  after  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  as  a  land-tax. 

The  name  is  not  known  to  occur  in  OE. ,  and  the  actual 
contemporary  notices,  beginning  with  Domesday,  are 
mainly  of  fiscal  character.  Bromton  (14th  c.)  calls  it  ‘  talla- 
gium  datum  Danis  \  apparently  identifying  it  with  th e.  gafol 
or  tribute  paid  to  the  Danes  in  991,  and  on  two  subsequent  oc¬ 
casions,  to  buy  them  off.  In  the  so-called  ‘  Laws  of  Eadweard  ’ 
(Schmid  496)  it  is  described  as  an  annual  tax  to  hire  mer¬ 
cenaries  to  resist  and  put  down  pirates.  This  might  identify 
it  with  the  heregyld  ‘  army-tax  '  levied  by  the  Danish  kings 
to  maintain  their  army  and  navy  (see  O.E.  Chron.  1039-40), 
and  said  to  have  been  afterwards  remitted  by  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Mr.  Freeman  suggests  {Norm.  Conq .  II.  App. 
Q)  *  that  Denagcld  was  a  popular  name  of  dislike,  originally 
applied  to  the  payments  made  to  buy  off  the  Danes,  and 
thence  transferred  to  these  other  payments  made  to  Danish 
and  other  mercenary  troops,  from  the  time  of  Thurkill 
onwards'.  The  Danegeld  was  levied  as  a  land-tax  by  the 
Norman  kings;  it  disappears  under  that  name  after  1163, 
but  in  fact  continued  under  the  name  of  tallage. 

[991  O.  E.  Chron.,  On  }?am  jeare  man  geraedde  J?aet  man 
geald  serest  gafol  Deniscan  mannum,  for  }>am  mycclan 
bro^an  \>e  hi  worhtan  be  }?am  sae  riman.]  1086  Domesday 
Bk.  (1816)  336  Stanford,  .dedit  geldum  T.  R.  E.  pro.  XII. 
hundrez  &  dimidio.  In  exercitu  &  nauigio&  in  Danegeld. 
1100-35  Charter  to  London  in  Stubbs  Sel.  Ch.  hi.  103 
Et  [cives]  sint  quieti  de  schot  et  de  loth,  de  Danegildo  et 
de  murdro.  c  1250  Gloss.  Law  Terms  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  33 
Danegeld,  Tailage  de  Danais.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron . 
(1810)  57  Edward  him  granted .. }>at  neuer  J>e  Dangilde.. 
Suld  be  chalanged  for  man  of  Danes  lond.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  324/2  An  ayde  was  thenne  cleped  the  dane 
ghelte.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  239  an.  991  This 
money  was  called  Danegylt  or  Dane  money,  and  was 
levyed  of  the  people.  Although  others  take  that  to  be 
Danegylte,  whiche  was  gyuen  unto  such  Danes  as  king 
Egelred  afterwards  reteyned  in  his  service,  to  defende  the 
lande  from  other  Danes  and  enimyes.  1644  Milton  A  reop. 
(Arb.)  73  Not  he  who  takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  conduct, 
and  his  four  nobles  of  Danegelt.  1756  P.  C.  Webb  Short 
Acc .  Danegeld  2  It  was  called  Danegeld  as  being  originally 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Danes,  and,  like  many  other 
things,  continued  to  retain  the  name  long  after  it  became 
appropriated  to  uses  entirely  different.  1873  Stubbs  Const, 
Hist.  I.  105  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  money 
taxation  properly  so  called  ever  existed  before  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  Danegeld  by  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Ibid.  I.  279 
The  Conqueror,  .imposed  the  Danegeld  anew.  Ibid.  I.  462 
The  Danegeld  from  this  very  year  1163  ceases  to  appear  as 
a  distinct  item  of  account  in  the  Pipe  Rolls. 

Dane-law  (dJ'-nlg).  Also  1  Dena  lasu,  3 
Denela5e,  Dene  lawe,  6  Dane  lawe,  8  Dane- 
lage,  (-lege),  9  Dane-lagh.  Latinized  2  Dene- 
laga,  2-9  Danelaga.  [OE.  Dpia  lagu  Danes’ 
law,  of  which  Dane-law  is  a  modern  equivalent.] 

1.  The  Danish  law  anciently  in  force  over  that 
part  of  England  which  was  occupied  or  held  by 
the  Danes. 

c  1050  Laws  of  Edw.  <$•  Guthr.  7  (Bosw.)  Gylde  lahslihte 
inne  on  Dena  la^e  and  wite  mid  Englum.  a  1135  Leges 
Hen.  /,  vi.  2  (Stubbs  Sel.  Chart,  hi.  100)  Legis  etiam 
Anglicae  trina  est  partitio  . .  alia  enim  Westsexiae,  alia 
Mircena,  alia  Denelaga  est.  a  1300  Shires  of  Eng.  in  O.E. 
Misc.  146  pes  .xxxij.  schire  syndon  to  delede  on  preo  la  wan. 
On  is  west-sexene  lawe,  oper  Dene  lawe,  fe  prydde  Mercena 
lawe.  .To  Dene  lawe  bilympep  .xv.  schire.  1576  Lambarde 
Peratnb,  Kent  (1826)  p.  xvi,  The  Dane  lawe,  YVest-Saxon 
lawe,  and  Merchen  lawe  :  The  first  of  which  was  brought  in 
by  the  Danes.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  (1830)  I.  Introd.  66 
The  Dane-Lage,  or  Danish  law,  the  very  name  of  which 
speaks  its  original  and  composition. 

2.  Hence,  The  part  of  England  over  which  this 
law  prevailed,  being  the  district  north-east  of 
Watling  Street,  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore, 
878,  or  perhaps  the  Northumbrian  territory  in 
Danish  occupation. 

This  use  appears  explicitly  only  in  modern  historians 
(chiefly  under  the  barbarous  forms  Dane-lage ,  Dane-lagh, 
which  are  neither  Old  nor  modern  English),  though  founded 
on  ancient  passages,  such  as  those  of  quots.  1050, 1300,  in  1. 
[In  Icelandic  lop  ‘law’  had,  according  to  Vigfusson,  the 
sense  1  law-district  ’,  ‘  almost  as  a  local  name  ’  in  Gulapings- 
ISg,  prsnda-leg,  etc.] 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  299/2  The  eastern  part  of  England 
retained  long  after  the  name  of  Danelagh,  or  Danish  law. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  50  The  Danelagh,  as  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Danes  began  to  be  called.  1877  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  3)  II.  663  Danes  in  the  sense  of  being 
inhabitants  of  the  Denalagu.  1886  F.  York  Powell  Hist. 
Eng.  to  1509,  1.  vi.  37  He  [K.  Eadmund]  got  the  whole 
Danelaw  south  of  Humber  into  his  hands. 

+  Da’ne-money.  Obs.  =  Danegeld. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  4  M.  (1684)  I.  679/1  Without  paying  of 
any  manner  of  imposition  or  Dane-money. 

Da-nes’-Tjlood.  [Of  the  same  origin  as  Dane¬ 
wort,  q.v.]  A  local  name  for  plants  abundant  on 
sites  noted  for  the  slaughter  of  Danes, 

a.  The  Danewort  or  Dwarf  Elder. 

1607  Camden  Brit,  326  Ebulum  enim  quod  sanguineis 


baccis  hie  [at  Bartlow]  circumquaque  copiose  prouenit,  non 
alio  nomine  quam  Danes-bloud ,  id  est  Dani  cum  sanguinemy 
etiamnum  appellitant,  oh  multitudinem  Danorum  qui 
ibidem  ceciderunt.  1631  Weever  Anc,  Fun .  Mon.  707 
Dane-wort,  w  hich,  with  bloud-red  berries,  commeth  vp  here 
)lenteously,  they  still  call  by  no  other  name,  then  Danes- 
)loud,  of  the  number  of  Danes  that  there  were  slaine. 
1656-85  Aubrey  Nat,  Hist.  Wilts  (1847)  50  Danes-blood 
{ ebulus)  about  Slaughtonford  is  plenty.  There  was  hereto¬ 
fore  a  great  fight  with  the  Danes,  which  made  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  give  it  that  name.  1875  Gardener  s  Chron.  IV.  515. 

[Note. — The  berries  of  this  plant  are  not  red,  but  black 
or  reddish  black,  yielding  a  violet  dye]. 

b.  Clustered  Bell-flower,  Ca??ipanula.  gloifierata. 

1861  Miss  Pratt  Flo'iver .  Pl.  III.  342  The  author,  .found 

this  clustered  bell-flower  [at  Bartlow,  Cambs.]  largely 
scattered  about  these  mounds.. and  was  told  that  it  was 
‘  Danes-blood 

c.  The  Pasque-flower,  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

So  called  in  East  Anglia,  Essex,  Cambs.,  Herts.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

Da*nes’4ower.  local.  =  Danes’-blood  c. 
1878-86  Britten  &  Holland  cite  the  name  from  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 

Daneweed  (ch’i'nwfd).  [See  next.] 
f  a.  A  local  name  for  Eryngium  campcstrc.  Obs. 
b.  =  Danewort.  (Prior  Plant-nl) 

1748  De  E'oe’s  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  416  (D.)  Everything 
hereabouts  is  attributed  to  the  Danes,  because  of  the 
neighbouring  Daventry,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been 
built  by  them.  The  road  hereabouts. .  being  overgrown  with 
Daneweed  [Eryngium],  they  fansy  it  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  the  Danes  slain  in  battle.  1737  W.  Stukeley  Mem. 
(Surtees)  III.  56  Much  daneweed  still  grows  upon  the 
Roman  road  in  Castor  fields. 

Danewort  (d<;7i'nw2;.it).  Forms  :  6  danwoort, 
danewurt,  daine-,  daynworte,  6-7  danwort 
danewoort,  7-  danewort.  [f.  Dane  4- Wort, 
in  accordance  with  a  popular  notion  that  the  plant 
sprang  up  in  places  where  Danes  slaughtered 
Englishmen  or  were  slaughtered  by  them.] 

A  name  for  the  Dwarf  Elder,  Samlmcus  Ebulus . 
(The  name  is  found  in  Turner  1538,  but  only  the  earlier 
name  Wall  wort  or  Wellewort,  OE.  wealwyrt ,  is  given  in 
Sinoti.  Barthol.  of  14th  c.,  and  Atyhita  c  1450 ;  Rous  also, 
who  died  1491,  in  relating  the  legend,  has  only  the 
name  Walwort ;  so  that  the  names  Banewort,  Daneweed, 
Dane's  blood ,  etc.  can  hardly  have  belonged  to  early 
tradition.  While  suggested  in  part  by  the  abundance  of 
the  plant  at  certain  spots  historically  or  traditionally 
associated  with  slaughter,  there  was  also  an  element  of 
fanciful  etymology  in  explaining  the  Latin  name  Ebulus 
from  ebullire  to  bubble  forth,  with  reference  to  the  flowing 
of  blood.  See  also  W allwort.) 

a  1491  J.  Rossi  [Rous]  Hist.  Reg.  Angl.(iji6)  105  Herbam 
ebule,  id  est  Walwort ,  . .  quse  ex  ebullitione  sanguinis 
humani  naturaliter  originem  trahit.  1538  Turner  Libcllus , 
Danwort,  chameacte.  1551  —  Herbal  1.  (1568)  Ovja, 
Walwurt.  .named  in  englyshe  also  danewurt.  .hath  a  spoky 
or  busshy  top  as  elder  hath.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  m.  xlv. 
380  This  herbe  is  called.. in  Englishe  Walwort,  Danewort, 
and  Blood  wort.  1640  Parkinson  Theatr.  Bot.  210  It  is 
supposed  it  tooke  the  name  Danewort  from  the  strong 
purging  quality  it  hath,  many  times  bringing  them  that 
use  it  unto  a  fluxe,  which  then  we  say  they  are  troubled 
with  the  Danes.  1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  Pl.  III.  131 
Dwarf  Elder,  or  Danewort . . is .  .an  herb  and  not  a  tree. 
Dang,  v.  A  euphemistic  substitute  for  Damn. 
1793-7  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  P  146  [Kentish  man 
says]  Dang  me,  if  I  sometimes  know  how  to  answer  them. 
1802  R.  Anderson  Cumbrld.  Ballads ,  Ba?‘bary  Bell , 
‘Wey,  dang  it!’  says  I,  ‘but  this  is  nit  fair!'  1838 
Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  ix,  ‘  Dang  my  boans  and  boddy  if  I 
stan’  this  ony  longer '.  1884  J.  Purves  in  Gd.  Wo7‘ds  May 

330/2  ‘  Dang  me  if  I  can  make  out  what  they  mean  to  be  at '. 
1886  Mrs.  Randolph  Mostly  Fools  II.  v.  142  ‘Danged 
shady  lot  \ 

Dang,  pa.  t.  of  Ding  v.  ;  also  its  dial,  equivalent 
=  to  drive,  push,  knock,  or  dash. 

1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Dang,  to  throw  anything  with 
vehemency,  or  passion.  1878  Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Dang,  to 
push,  to  strike.  1887  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Dang ,  to  dash  down 
or  about. 

Danger  (d^i-ndjar),  sl>.  Forms:  3-6  daunger, 
4-5  daungere,  dawnger(e,dangere,  5  daungeur, 
dangeour,  5-6  daungeour(e,  6  daungier,  daen- 
gier,  Sc.  dangeir,  -gier,  -geare,  denger,  4- 
danger.  [a.  OF.  dangier,  danger late  L. 
*dominidrium,  deriv.  of  dominium  lordship, 
sovereignty,  f.  dominus  lord,  master.  The  sense - 
development  took  place  in  OF. :  see  Godefroy. 
For  the  a  cf.  Dan  L] 

fl.  Power  of  a  lord  or  master,  jurisdiction, 
dominion  ;  power  to  dispose  of,  or  to  hurt  or 
harm ;  esp.  in  phr.  in  (a  person's )  danger, 
within  his  power  or  at  his  mercy ;  sometimes 
meaning  spec,  in  his  debt,  or  under  obligation  to 
him.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  356,  &  }>olu:3i  ofte  daunger  of  swuche 
oSerwhule  ]>et  muhte  beon  ower  J>rel.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  1751  J>at  he  wolde  hom  al  out  bringe  of  pe  daunger  of 
rome.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  663  In  dawngere  had  he  att 
his  owen  gise  The  }onge  girles  of  pe  diocise.  1440  J. 
Shirley  Dethe  K.  fames  (1818)  19  Thou  hadest  nevyr 
mercy  of  lordes.  .ne  of  non  other  gentilman,  that  came  yn 
thy  dawnger.  1461  Paston  I.t'tt.  No.  399  II.  25,  I  am 
gretly  yn  your  danger  and  dette  for  my  pension.  1556 
Ridley's  Whs.  (1843)  101  They  put  themselves  in  the 
danger  of  King  Ahab,  saying,  *  Behold  \ve  have  heard  that 
the  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  pitiful  and  merciful  ’. 
1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i,  t8o  You  stand  within  his 
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DANGEROUS. 


danger,  do  you  not?  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
408  He.. having  got  him  within  his  danger,  cruelly  put 
him  to  death,  a  1679  Hobbes  RJiet.  1.  xiii.  (1681)  33  Per¬ 
sons  obnoxious  to  Injury  are.  .Such  as  are  in  our  danger. 
1825  Scott  Betrothed  xxx,  If  the  Constable  were  once 
within  his  danger. 

+  b.  Power  (of  a  person,  weapon,  or  missile)  to 
inflict  physical  injury ;  reach  or  range.  Also  fig. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  m.  43  To  withdraw  ws..Till  we 
cum  owt  off  thar  daunger.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss .  I. 
clxii.  199  The  archers  shotte  so  holly  togyder,  that 
none  durst  come  in  their  dangers.  1576  Newton  Lcmnie's 
Complex .  (1633)  39  Within  the  levill  and  danger  of  this 
vice,  are  all  they.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  iii.  35  Keepe 
within  the  reare  of  your  Affection  ;  Out  of  the  shot  and 
danger  of  Desire.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  679 
If  he  should  show  himself  by  troups  within  the  danger  of  the 
shot.  1618  Latham  2 nd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  42  Your 
Spaniels  will  hunt,  .so  neere  you  and  your  Hawke,  as  they 
shall  neuer  spring  any  thing  out  of  her  danger.  1676  Doctr. 
0/ Devils  200  This  draws  the  Birds  into  their  Dangers. 

+  C.  Power  of  another  as  it  affects  one  under  it ; 
a  state  of  subjection,  bondage,  or  captivity.  Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4227  Boute  daunger  or  duresse  or  any 
despit  elles.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6584  Troilus  was  . .  turnyt 
furth  louse,  And  don  out  of  daunger  for  the  due  tyme.  c  1420 
Anturs  of Arth.  xxv,  Thynkeone  }>e  dawngere  and  the  dole 
|?at  I  in  duelle  [in  hell],  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4 
Free  from  all  captiuite  and  daunger.  1535  Coverdale  Isa. 
lviii.  6  Till  . .  thou  lowse  him  out  of  bondage,  that  is  in  thy 
daunger. 

+  d.  Liability  (to  loss,  punishment,  etc.).  In 
danger  to  or  of :  liable  to.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  206  For  he  J?a.t  is  ones  a  thef 
is  euermore  in  daungere,  And  as  la\ve  lyketh  to  lyue  or  to 
deye.  1465  Paston  Lett.  No.  508  II.  200  Thei  say  that 
I  am  sufficient  to  bere  the  hole  daunger.  1526  Tindale 
Pathw.  Holy  Scrip.  Wks.  I.  9  The  wretched  man  (that 
knoweth  himself  to  be.  .in  danger  to  death  and  hell).  1611 
Bible  Matt.  v.  22  In  danger  of  the  iudgment.  1689  Wood 
Life  Aug.  31  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  A  Gent,  threatned  to  bring 
him  into  danger. 

e.  The  phrase  out  of  debt  out  of  danger  perh. 
originally  belonged  here ;  but  is  now  taken  in 
sense  4. 

x73°-6  in  Bailey  (folio),  s.  v.  Debt.  1804  Mar.  Edge- 
worth  Pop.  Tales ,  Out  of  Debt  Out  of  Danger. 

1 2.  Difficulty  (made  or  raised) ;  hesitation,  re¬ 
luctance,  chariness,  stint,  grudging ;  coyness.  To 
\ make  danger  [OF.  faire  dangler  (de)~\  :  to  make 
a  difficulty  (about  doing  anything).  Obs. 

c  1290  S.  Eng .  Leg.  I.  397/155  Sein  eustas  made  gret 
daunger  &  natheles  ate  nende  to  \>e  emperour..he  gan 
wende.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  283  He  but  danger  till 
him  gais.  c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  521  With  danger 
uttren  we  all  our  chaffare.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1147  Gold 
and  silver  for  to  dispend  Withouten  lacking  or  daungere. 
c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  x,  And  our 
lorde  made  fyrste  daungeour  by  cause  she  was  an  alyene. 
c  1500  Melusine  219  They  of  Coloyne  made  grete  daunger 
to  lete  passe  the  oost  thrughe  the  Cite  at  brydge.  1526 
Dalaber  in  Foxe  A.  <$*  M.  (1583)  1196,  I  made  danger  of  it 
a  while  at  first :  but  afterwarde  being  perswaded  by  them 
. .  I  promised  to  do  as  they  wold  haue  me. 

+  b.  Untowardness ;  ungracious,  uncompliant, 
or  fractious  conduct.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  (Cott.)  6299'  Wit  hair  danger,  sir  inoyses 
[v.r.  grucchynge  on  moyses],  Oft  )>ai  did  him  haue  malees. 
c'1374  Chaucer  Anel.  Arc.  186  Hir  daunger  made  him 
boope  bowe  and  beende  And  as  hir  lyste  made  him  tourne 
and  wende. 

f  3.  A  place  where  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enemy  ;  a  narrow  pass ;  a  strait.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  208  In  the  daunger  of  a  pas, 
Through  which  this  tiraunt  shulde  pas  She  shope  his  power 
.to  compas.  £1440  Promp .  Pa.ru.  114  Daunger,  or  grete 
[Pynson  streyte]  passage,  art  a  via. 

4.  Liability  or  exposure  to  harm  or  injury ;  the 
condition  of  being  exposed  to  the  chance  of  evil ; 
risk,  peril.  (Directly  from  sense  1 ;  see  esp.  1  d. 
Now  the  main  sense.) 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xiv.  352  There  is  dan- 
geour  by  cause  of  the  nyghte.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  H non 
lxxxii.  253  Esclaramonde  saw  Huon  her  housebonde  in 
that  daunger.  1552  Bk.  Common  Prayer ,  Communion ,  So 
is  the  daunger  great,  if  we  receyue  the  same  vnworthely. 
1620  Shelton  Quix.  III.  xli.  280  ’Tis  ordinarily  said  that 
Delay  breeds  Danger.  1789  A.  Duncan  Mariner's  Chron. 
(1805)  IV.  44  The  sea  running  immensely  high,  it  brought 
them  again  into  great  danger.  1822  Hazlitt  Tablc-t.  I. 
ix.  187  Danger  is  a  good  teacher,  and  makes  apt  scholars. 
1874  Micklethwaite  Mod.  Par.  Churches  186  It  is  also 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  building. 

b.  Const,  {a)  of  that  which  is  exposed  to  peril. 
(Now  rare  or  arch.  exc.  with  life.)  ( b )  of  the  evil 
that  threatens  or  impends.  (Now  the  ordinary 
const.)  t  (<0  1°  with  inf.  Obs . 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxii.  479  Elies  they  ben 
in  daungeur  of  their  lives.  1555  Eden  Decades  Pref.  to 
Rdr.  (Arb.)  51  The  Moore  . .  possessed  a  greate  parte  of 
Spayne  to  no  smaule  daungeoure  of  the  hole  Christian 
Empire,  t'1676  Lady  Chawokth  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  32  Lord  Mohun.  .was  four  days  in  danger  of 
lyfe  but  now  is  upon  recovery.  1726  Leoni  Albertis 
Archil.  II.  105  b,  In  gravel,  .there  is  no  danger  of  finding 
water.  Mod.  He  goes  in  danger  of  his  life. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vi.  29  In  dangeour  of  myserable 
deth.  1690  Locke  Govt .  11.  xiv.§  168  This,  .wise  Princes  never 
need  come  in  the  Danger  of.  1715  J*  Richardson  I  h. 
Painting  128  There  was  no  danger  of  that  in  Rafaelle.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  373  They  lost  their  way.. and 
were  in  danger  of  having  to  pass  the  night  on  the  plain. 
1580  North  Plutarch ,  Theseus  §  35  In  danger  to  die.  1611 


Bible  Transl.  Pref.  1  Sure  to  be  misconstrued,  and  in  j 
danger  to  be  condemned.  1695  Bp.  Patrick  Comm.  Gen.  293  1 
It  might  have  been  in  danger  to  have  been  neglected. 

c.  spec,  on  Railways.  Risk  in  a  train’s  proceed¬ 
ing  owing  to  an  obstruction,  etc.  on  the  line ;  the 
position  of  a  signal  indicating  this. 

1841  Committee  o)i  Railways  Q.  467  You  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  on  all  railways  red  should  indicate  danger  ? 

1874  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  XXXVIII.  149  A  signal  is  said 
to  be  ‘  on  ',  when  it  is  at  danger. 

5.  (with  a  and  pi.)  An  instance  or  cause  of 
danger ;  pi.  perils,  risks. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  42  Ful  of  manyfold  peryllys  1 
and  daungerys.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  25  To  commit 
themselves  unto  the  daungers  of  the  sea.  1859  Helps  j 
Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11.  I.  Addr.  to  Rdr.  3  Blind  to  the 
dangers  of  their  country.  1884  Times  (Weekly  Ed.)  5  Sept. 

I  3/ 2  Two  territorial  questions . .  unsettled . .  each  of  which  was  1 
a  positive  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

b.  Naut.  A  submerged  rock,  or  the  like,  causing 
i  danger  to  vessels. 

1699  Hacke  Coll.  Voy.  iii.  59  At  three  quarters  Ebb,  you 
!  may  see  all  the  Dangers  going  in  . .  But  I  would  not  advise 
;  any  Man  to  go  in  till  he  has  viewed  the  Harbour  at  low 
Water.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  347  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  detached  danger,  6  or  9  feet  under  the  surface. 

1875  Bedford  Sailors  Pock.  Bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  137  Buoys  j 
painted  red  and  black  are  placed  on  detached  dangers. 

1 6.  Mischief,  harm,  damage.  Obs. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  146  And  he  no  daunger  nor  deire  for  J?at 
dede  haue.  1530  Palsgr.  21 2/1  Daunger  on  the  see,  nav - 
fraige.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  277  Then  the  king  of  his 
mere  pity,  .suffered  them  to  passe  through  his  hoste  with¬ 
out  daunger.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  38.  1601  — 

j  ful.  C.  11.  L  17  We  put  a  Sting  in  him.  That  at  his  will 
|  he  may  doe  danger  with. 

+  7.  The  lordship  over  a  forest ;  the  rent  paid  in 
acknowledgement  of  this  (so  OF.  dangler).  i  In 
the  Forest-Law,  a  duty  paid  by  the  Tenants  to  the 
Lord  for  leave  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  time  of 
Pannage,  or  Mast-feeding’  (Phillips  1706).  Obs. 

1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  691  He  ends  this  Treatise  with 
an  Enumeration  of  the  Quit-rents  formerly  paid  out  of  the 
Weald,  as  Gavel-swine ,  Scot-ale ,  Corredy ,  and  Danger. 

f  8.  To  make  danger :  in  17th  c.  used  in  sense 
of  \j.  periculimi  facere ,  to  make  trial  or  experiment ; 
to  venture,  ‘  risk  it  Obs. 

(Perhaps  the  phrase  in  2  taken  in  a  new  sense.) 

1618  F  letcher  Legal  Subj.  iii.  iv,  Make  danger,  Trie 
what  they  are,  trie.  1621  —  Wild  Goose  Chase  1.  ii,  I  shall 
make  danger,  a  1625  —  Hum.  Lieut,  iv.  ii,  Leon.  Art 
thou  so  valiant?  Lieut.  Not  absolutely  so  neither — yeti’ll 
make  danger,  Colonel. 

+  B.  ?  as  adj.  Dangerous,  perilous.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1470  Henky  Wallace  vm.  202  We  ar  our  ner,  sic  purpos 
for  to  tak  ;  A  danger  chace  thai  mycht  vpon  ws  mak. 

C.  Comb.,  usually  attrib.  (cf.  sense  4),  as  danger- 
board,  -chuckle  (see  quot.),  -flag,  -whistle ;  danger- 
signal,  a  signal  indicating  danger;  spec,  on  Rail¬ 
ways,  a  signal  (usually  the  extended  arm  of  a 
signal-post  painted  red,  or  a  red  light)  indicating 
an  obstruction,  etc.  ahead ;  also  danger-free, 
-teaching  adjs. 

1891  Cycling  21  Feb.  86  The  local  centre  is  about  to  erect 
a  *danger-board  on  Maur  Tor  Hill.  1859  Darwin  Orig. 
Spec.  vii.  (i860)  192  If  a  hen  gives  the  'danger-chuckle. 
i86z  Athenaeum  31  May  717  The  *danger-flag  held  out  to 
warn  their  children  off  the  road.  1640  Shirley  St.  Patrick 
for  Irel.  v.  iii,  And  make  thy  person  *  danger-free.  1848 
Rep.  Railway  Commissioners  App.  84  The  pointsman  had 
not  then  turned  the  “danger  signal.  1888  J.  Shallow 
Templars  Trials  71  A  danger-signal  to  Christendom.  1616 
Lane  Sqr.'s  T.  120/47  Fames  highe  “daunger-teachinge 
schoole.  1872  Ruskin  Eagle's  N.  61  The  "danger- whistle 
of  the  engines  on  the  bridge. 

t  Da  nger,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  dangerer,  f. 
dangier,  danger,  Danger.] 

1.  To  render  liable. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1176  And  all  he  trouage . . pat  he  to 
Darius  of  dewe  was  dangird  to  paye.  1544  Four  Supplie. 
(1871)  52  They  be  compelled  to  sell  theyr  landes.  .or  els  to 
daunger  them  selfe  in  dette  to  many.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp. 

2  Peter  ii.  1  If  it  [libelj  be  liked,  they  know  the  authors  ;  if 
it  be  dangered  to  penalty,  it  is  none  of  theirs. 

2.  To  bring  into  or  expose  to  danger;  to  en¬ 
danger,  imperil,  risk. 

1470  [see  Dangering].  1544  Bale  Chron.  Sir  J.  O Ideas* 
tell  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  1.  247  They  whyche..  haue 
daungered  theyr  liues  for  a  commonwelthe.  1579  Lyly 
Euphnes  (Arb.)  133  The  heedelesse  practiser,  which  daun- 
gereth  the  patient.  1590  Marlowe  Edw.  If  v.  iii.  There¬ 
fore.  come  ;  dalliance  dangereth  our  lives.  1606  Shaks.  Ant. 

Cl.  1.  ii.  199.  1663  Pepys  Diary  1  May, My  stone-horse 

was  very  troublesome,  and  begun  to  fight  with  other  horses, 
to  the  dangering  him  and  myself. 

b.  (with  inf.)  To  run  the  risk  ;  to  be  in  danger. 
1672-3  Marvell  R eh.  Transp.  II.  238  Should  the  Legis¬ 
lator  persist  . .  he  would  danger  to  be  left  in  the  field  very  ! 
single. 

3.  ?  To  damage,  harm,  injure.  (Cf.  Danger  sb .  6.) 

1538  Bale  God's  Promises  1.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  288  He 
must  needs  but  fall.  .And  danger  himself.  1591  Harington 
Orl.  Fur.  1.  ix,  He  would,  .bestow  The  damsell  faire  on  him 
that  in  that  fight,  .should,  .danger  most  the.Pagans  with  his 
might.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Husb.  iii.  i.  (1668)  86  The 
dodder  sheep  is  the  best  breeder,  and  his  Issue  never  dan¬ 
gereth  the  Dam  in  yeaning, 
lienee  Daggered  ppl.  a Daggering  vbl.  sb. 
a  1400-50  [see  1].  ^1470  PIenry  Wallace  vm.  547  It  is 

my  dett  to  do  all  that  I  can  To  fend  our  kynrik  out 
off  dangeryng.  ?ci6oo  Distracted  Emp.  1.  i.  in  Bullen 


O.  PI.  III.  172  A  long  daungered  seaman  in  a  storme.  1612 
T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  iii.  2  To  the  present  dangering  and 
drowning  of  both.  1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant.  34  "Why 
should  thy  too  much  rlghteousnesse  betray  Thy  danger’d 
life? 

+  Da'ngerful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Danger  sb.  +  -ful.] 
Full  of  danger,  dangerous. 

1548  [see  Dangerfully].  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glassc 
54  Much  eating  is  also  dangerful  for  this  humour.  1622 
Peacham  Compl.  Gentl.  viii.  (1634)  67  The  Atlanticke  or 
Western  Ocean  is  most  rough  and  dangerfull.  a  1708 
T.  Ward  Eng.  Ref.  11. 172  (D.)  As  Lion,  Scorpion,  Bear,  and 
Bull,  And  other  things  less  dangerful. 

Hence  f  Da  ngerfully  adv.,  dangerously. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xi.  107  a,  Certain 
Jewes.  .whose  solles  y  spirite  of  Satan  did  more  daungier- 
fuily  possesse. 

Dangerless  (d^-ndgoiles),  a.  (and  adv.). 
Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -less.]  Without  danger  ; 
free  from  danger. 

a  1568  Coverdale  Carrying  Christ's  Cross  iii,  We.  .shall 
be  dangerles  in  such  felicite  and  ioy.  1581  Mulcaster 
Positions  xv.  (1887)  69  For  the  better  and  more  daungerlesse 
performing  therof.  1660  S.  Fisher  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks. 
(1679)  379  One  of  his  wonted  Fits  of  dangerless  fear.  1795 
Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vm.  371  Nor  dangerless  To  the  Eng¬ 
lish  was  the  fight.  1882  Woolson  Anne  361  It  is  the  long 
monotony  of  dangerless  days  that  tries  the  spirit  hardest. 

b.  as  adv.  Without  danger;  f  without  damage 
or  harm  {obs.). 

c  1440  Generydes  4567  For  all  that  he  skapid  daungerles. 
1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xi.  lxvi.  (1612)  281  Howbeit  Bur- 
rough  did  therein,  not  Dangerles,  preuaile.  1633  L. 
Roberts  Prelim.  V.  to  P.  Fletcher’s  Purple  1st Where 
all  may  dangerlesse  obtain,  .cheapest,  greatest  gain. 

Plence  Da*ng,erlessness,  freedom  from  danger. 
1818  Coleridge  in  Rem.  (1836)  I.  133  The  dangerlessness 
—to  aKLvSv vov. 

Dangerous  (d^-ndgoros),  a.  Also  3,  6  dan- 
gerus,  (3  dauncherous),  4-6  daungerous,  (5 
dawngerowse,  5-6  daunger ouse.  [a.  AF.  dan¬ 
gerous  =  OF.  dangeros)  - eus ,  mod.F.  dangereux ,  f. 
danger :  see  -ous.] 

f  1.  Difficult  or  awkward  to  deal  with  ;  haughty, 
arrogant ;  rigorous,  hard,  severe ;  the  opposite  of 
affable.  Obs. 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  108  Heo  is  a  grucchild,  &  ful  itowen, 
dangerus,  &  erueS  for  te  paien.  C1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
280/83  pope  makede  him  dauncherous  and  nolde  ensenti 
[>er-to.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  517  He  was  to  synful  man 
nought  despitous  Ne  of  his  speche  daungerous  ne  digne. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  591  And  she  to  me  was  nought  unmeke, 
Ne  of  hir  answer  daungerous.  Ibid.  1483  So  fiers  & 
daungerous  was  he,  That  he  nolde  graunte  hir  askyng. 

+  b.  Difficult  to  please ;  particular,  ticklish ; 
fastidious,  nice,  dainty,  delicate.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  Prol.  21,  I  wol  yow  telle  a  litel 
thing  in  prose,  That  oughte  like  yow.  .Or  elles  certes  ye  be 
to  daungerous.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  cxx.  (1869)  63 
Of  \>i  niete  and  of  \>i  drink  be  neuere  more  daungerous. 
What  }>ou  fyndest  take  it  gladliche.  1568  E.  Tilney  Disc. 
Mariagc  C  ij  b,  Daungerous,  and  circumspect  in  matters 
touching  his  honesty,  a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  1.  (Arb.)  65 
Great  shippes  require  costlie  tackling,  and  also  afterward 
dangerous  gouernment.  1577  B.  Googe^  H eresbach's  H usb. 
1.  (1586)  31  The  Oate  is  not  daungerous  in  the  choyse  of  his 
grounde,  but  groweth  lyke  a  good  fellowe  in  every  place. 

f  c.  Reluctant  to  give,  accede  or  comply ;  chary 
of.  Obs . 

C1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  514  For  that  he  Was  of  his 
loue  daungerous  tome.  14. .  Pol.  Ret.  A  L.  Poems  155  If  she 
he  dawngerouse,  I  will  hyr  pray.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  civ. 
144  And  requyryd  hym  of  his  comforte  and  ayde,  wherof 
he  was  not  daungerous.  1556  Robinson  tr.  More’s ^  Utopia 
(Arb.)  166  As  myne  I  am  nothinge  daungerous  to  imparte, 
So  better  to  receaue  I  am  readie.  1598  W.  Phillips  Lins- 
choten  (1864)  200  They  are  so  dangerous  of  eating  and 
drinking  with  other  men  which  are  not  their  Countrimen. 

2.  Fraught  with  danger  or  risk;  causing  or 
occasioning  danger ;  perilous,  hazardous,  risky, 
unsafe.  (The  current  sense.) 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxi.  78  Atte  this  tyme  whiche  is  so 
daungerouse.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  19  Some  houses 
be  . .  redy  to  fal  downe,  and  therfore  dangerus  to  passe  by. 
1577  B.  Googe  HeresbacICs  Husb.  1.  (1586)  40  h,  Delay  herein 
is  daungerous.  1599  Sandys  Europce  Spec.  (1632)  148  The 
daungeroust  enemie  Spaine  had  in  the  world.  1670  Milton 
Hist.  Eng.  tv.  Whs.  (1847)516  They  who  pray  against  us... 
are  our  dangerousest  Enemies.  1748  Smollett R.  Rami,  xii 
His  wife  .  .seeing  her  husband  in  these  dangerous  circum¬ 
stances,  uttered  a  dreadful  scream.  1779-81  Johnson  L.P., 
Milton  Wks.  II.  142  To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  1859 
Helps  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11. 1,  ii.  131  In  most  of  the  European 
nations  there  are  dangerous  classes,  dangerous,  because  un¬ 
cared  for  and  uneducated.  1893  Sir  J.  W.  Chitty  in  Law 
Times'  Rep.  LXVIII.  430/1  A  most  dangerous  doctrine. 

f  3.  Ready  to  run  into  or  meet  danger  ;  venture¬ 
some.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  Tourneur  Ath.  Trag.  tv.  ii,  And  I  doubt  his  life, 
His  spirit  is  so  boldly  dangerous.  1642  [see  Dangerously  3]. 

4.  In  danger,  as  from  illness;  dangerously  ill. 
Now  dial,  and  US.  lollop. 

a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Bonduca  tv.  iii,  Reg.  Sure  His 
mind  is  dangerous.  Drits.  The  good  gods  cure  it !  1619 

Fletcher  M.  Thomas  it.  i,  Which  will  as  well  restore  To 
health  again  the  affected  body . .  As  leave  it  dangerous.  1620 
Melton  Astrolog.  14  A  Spirit  that  will  fright  any  disease 
from  the  most  dangerous  and  ouer-spent  Patient,  a  1825 
Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Dangerous,  endangered.  ‘Mr.  Smith 
is  sadly-badiy ;  quite  dangerous.'  1864  Barnes  Dorset 
Gloss.,  Dangerous  in  danger.  1884  Bread-winners  (U.  S.) 
244  He's  dangerous;  they  don't  think  he’ll  live. 
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+  5.  Hurtful,  injurious.  Obs.  (Cf.  Danger  sb.  6.) 

1548  Halle  Ckron.  17  b,  The  encounter  was  sharpe,  the 
fight  was  dangerous.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  400 
Two  vices,  very  daungerous  and  noysome  among  men. 
f  6.  as  adv.  Dangerously.  Obs.  rare. 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI ,  1.  i.  11  Either  slaine  or  wounded 
dangerous. 

Dangerously  (d^'-ndjarasli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  dangerous  manner. 

+ 1.  With  reserve  ;  shyly  ;  charily.  Obs. 
aiSll  Gascoigne  Fable  of  Ieronimi,  I..alwayes  danger- 
ouslye  behaued  my  selfe  towards  him.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  vii.  (1703)  II.  304  He  was  so  sottishly  and  dan¬ 
gerously  wary  of  his  own  Security  . .  that  he  would  not  pro¬ 
ceed. 

2.  In  a  way  involving  danger  or  risk  ;  perilously. 
c  1540  Four  P.  P.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  372  To  die  so  dan¬ 
gerously,  For  her  soul-health  especially.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turkes  (1638)  101  Hee  fell  dangerously  sicke.  1766 
Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxxi,  One  of  my  servants  has  been 
wounded  dangerously,  i860  Tyndall  Glaciers  1.  §  11.  78 
The  slope,  .was  most  dangerously  steep. 

+  3.  Venturesomely.  (Cf.  prec.  3.)  Obs.  rare. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  293  A  Satyr  . .  ought. . 
to  strike  high,  and  adventure  dangerously  at  the  most 
eminent  vices  among  the  greatest  persons. 

Dangerousness  (d^'nd^arssnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dangerous. 

+  1.  Chariness,  grudgingness.  Obs. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm .  Par.  Mark  vi.  49  a,  It  came  not 
of  any  daungerousnes,  or  difficultie  on  his  behalf. 

2.  Perilousness. 

1530  Palsgr.  2 i 2/1  Dangerousnesse,  dangerevsetf  dangier. 
1602  Carew  Cornwall  1  b,  The  dangerousnesse  of  the 
passages  laid  them  open  to  priuie  inuasions.  1736  Carte 
Ormonde  I.  99  The  ill  circumstances  of  his  lady’s  health 
and  the  dangerousness  of  her  condition.  1881  J.  Simon  in 
Nature  No.  616.  372  Experiments  which  illustrated  the 
dangerousness  of  sewage-polluted  water-supplies. 

Dangersome  (ddFimdsaisihn),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial . 
ff.  Danger  sb.  +-some.]  Fraught  with  danger. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  96  The  sluggish  owle  hath  bene 
to  man  Most  often  daungersome.  1651  Reliq.  IVotton.  8 
The  dangersome  marks.  188 ^Century  Mag.  £XIX.  549/1 
How  to  run  in  daylight  without  it  being  dangersome  for 
Tim. 

Dangle  (dae’qg’l),  v.  [Appears  at  end  of  16th  c. ; 
corresponds  to  Da.  dangle ,  Norw.  and  Sw.  dial. 
dangla ,  North  Fris.  dangeln ,  ablaut-derivs.  of  Da. 
dingle ,  Norw.,  Sw.,  Icel.  dingla  to  dangle.  In 
form  these  seem  to  belong  to  the  stem  ding-,  darig- 
(Ding  vi),  but  the  connexion  of  sense  is  not  clear.] 

1.  intr .  To  hang  loosely  swaying  to  and  fro. 

c  1590  Sir  T.  More  (Shaks.  Soc.  1844)  46  How  long  Hatli 
this  shagg  fleece  hung  dangling  on  thy  head  ?  1598  Yong 
Diana  228  Her  disshiueled  hair.. in  curled  lockes  hung 
dangling  about  her  snow-white  forehead.  1633  P.  F letcher 
Pise.  Eel.  1.  vi,  Our  thinne  nets  dangling  in  the  winde. 
1678  Norris  Misc.  (1699)  37  Ripe  Apples  now  hang  dang¬ 
ling  on  the  Tree.  1782  Cowper  Gilpin  132  For  all  might 
see  the  bottle-necks  Still  dangling  at  his  waist.  1877 
Black  Green  Past,  xxxvi,  Mr.  Bolitho  was  seated  on  a 
table,  his  legs  dangling  in  the  air. 

b.  To  hang  from  the  gallows  ;  to  be  hanged. 
1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  i.  641  And  men  [have]  as  often 
dangled  for’t,  And  yet  will  never  leave  the  sport.  1748 
Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  xxx,  Let  the  rascal  be  carried  back 
to  his  confinement.  I  find  he  must  dangle.  1841  James 
Brigand  xxxviii,  Set  him  dangling  from  the  battlements. 

2.  trails.  To  make  (a  thing)  hang  and  sway  to 
and  fro  ;  to  hold  or  carry  (it)  suspended  loosely. 

1612  Two  Noble  K.  1.  ii.  57  What  canon  is  there  That  does 
command  my  rapier  from  my  hip,  To  dangle ’t  in  my  hand  ? 
1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  xlv,  I  . .  dangled  my  cane 
and  adjusted  my  sword  knot.  1808  Scott  Mann.  v.  xii, 
The  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume. 
1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  x.  314  Lazy  fishermen,  .dangling 
their  rods  like  figures  in  Pompeian  frescoes. 

b.  Jig.  To  keep  (hopes,  anticipations,  etc.) 
hanging  uncertainly  before  any  one. 

1863  Kinglake  Crimea  (18 77)  II.  ii.  31  The  mighty 
temptation  which  seemed  to  be  dangled  before  him.  1871 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  193  The  hopes  of 
a  royal  marriage  were  again  dangled  before  the  eyes  of 
Eadwine. 

c.  To  hang  (any  one)  on  a  gallows. 

1887  W.  C.  Russell  Frozen  Pirate  II.  iv.  92  This  is 
evidence  to  dangle  even  an  honester  man  than  you. 

3.  fig.  (intr.)  To  bang  after  or  about  any  one, 
especially  as  a  loosely  attached  follower ;  to  follow 
in  a  dallying  way,  without  being  a  formally  recog¬ 
nized  attendant. 

1607  Dekker  Sir  T.  Wyatt  Wks.  1873  III.  115  Wyat.. 
rising  thus  in  armes,  with  the  Kentish  men  dangling  at  his 
taile.  1727  Swift  Past.  Dial.,  Marble  Hill  Richmond 
Lodge ,  Plump  Johnny  Gay  will  now  elope;  And  here  no 
more  will  dangle  Pope.  1734  Fielding  Univ.  Gallant  1, 
Pray  take  her,  I  dangled  after  her  long  enough  too.  1760 
Foote  Minor  1.  Wks.  1799  I.  232  The  sleek. .  'prentice  us’d 
to  dangle  after  his  mistress,  with  the  great  Bible  under  his 
arm.  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  V.  5  Heirs  of  noble 
houses,  .dangling  after  actresses.  1862  Merivale  Rom. 
Emp.  (18651  1 v.  xxxvii.  271  The  exquisites  of  the  day  were 
men  who  dangled  in  the  train  of  ladies. 

t  b.  To  stroll  idly,  or  with  lounging  steps :  cf. 
1607,  1 760  above.  Obs. 

1778  Learning  at  a  Loss  II.  76  They  quitted,  or,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  dangled  out  of  the  Room. 

4.  trails.  To  lead  about  in  one’s  train,  or  as  an 
appendage. 


a  1723  Gay  Distressed  Wife  ii,  I  am  not  to  be  dangled  1 
about  whenever  and  wherever  his  odious  business  calls  him. 

5.  To  while  away  or  cause  to  pass  in  dangling. 

1727  Bolingbroke  in  Swift's  Lett.  ^  (1766)  II.  77  The 

noble  pretension  of  dangling  away  life  in  an  ante-chamber. 

6.  Comb,  (of  the  verb  stem)  dangle-berry,  Blue 
Tangle,  Gaylussacia  frondosa,  an  American  shrub, 
N.O.  Vacciniacex  ;  dangle-jack  (see  quot.). 

1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Dangle-jack,  the  primitive 
roasting-jack,  generally  a  stout  bit  of  worsted  with  a  hook 
at  the  end,  turned  by  giving  it  a  twist  from  time  to  time 
with  the  fingers. 

Da'ngle,  sb.  rare.  [f.  Dangle  ».]  Act  or 
manner  of  dangling  ;  something  that  dangles. 

1756  Connoisseur  No.  122  Seeming  ravished  with  the  gen¬ 
teel  dangle  of  his  sword-knot.  1888  O.  Crawfurd  Sylvia 
Arden  ii.  21  He  lay  there  in  a  swound  till  they  got  him  up 
the  ladder,  with  just  a  dangle  of  life  in  him. 

Da’ngle,  a.  rare.  [f.  Dangle  v.]  Dangling. 

1600  J.  Poky  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  341  A  tame  beast., 
having  long  and  dangle  eares.  1889  Braithwaite  Retrosp . 
Med.  C.  241  In  many  cases  the  leg  is  a  mere  1  dangle  limb  ’ 
of  no  service  whatever. 

Da'ugled,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dangle  v.  +  -ed.]  Hung 
dangling,  or  furnished  with  dangling  appendages. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  148  For  thy  flaring  frounzed 
Periwigs,  lowe  dangled  downe  with  loue-lockes,  shalt  thou 
haue  thy  head  side,  dangled  downe  with  more  Snakes  than 
euer  it  had  hayres.  a  1688  Villiers  (Dk.  Huckhin.  )_/V«/« 
(1775)  141  Nor  is  it  wit  that  makes  the  lawyer  prize  His 
dangled  gown  :  ’tis  knavery  in  disguise. 

Danglement  (dse-qg’lment).  [f.  Dangle  v. 

+  -MENT.]  1.  Dangling. 

1834  Becki-ord  Italy  II.  75  He.  .passes  the  flower  of  his 
days  in  this  singular  species  of  danglement.  1849  Lytton 
Caxtons  vii.  i,  The . .  suspension  and  danglement  of  any  pud¬ 
dings  whatsoever  right  over  his  ingle-nook. 

2.  concr.  (//.)  Dangling  appendages,  dial. 

1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss. ,  Danglements ,  tassels  and 
such  like  appendants. 

Dangler  (dse-ggbi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  T] 

1.  One  who  dangles ;  one  who  hangs  or  hovers 
about  a  woman  ;  a  dallying  follower. 

1727  Fielding  Love  in  Sez>.  Masq.  Wks.  1775  I.  37  The 
dangler  after  a  woman.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Dangler ,  so 
the  Women  in  Contempt  call  a  Man,  who  is  always  hang¬ 
ing  after  them,  but  never  puts  the  Question  home.  1770 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diary  10  Jan.,  ‘You  see’,  she 
cried,  ‘  what  a  herd  of  danglers  flutter  around  you.*  1828 
Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  228  Fashionable  danglers  after 
literature.  1882  Besant  All  Sorts  xix.  139  Dick  Coppin 
was  not.  .a  dangler  after  girls’  apron-strings. 

2.  A  dangling  appendage  or  part. 

X73I_7  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Vitis,  You  must 
go  over  the  Vines  again . .  rubbing  off  all  Danglers,  as  before, 
and  training  in  the  leading  Shoots.  1870  Miss  Broughton 
Red  as  Rose  iv,  The  long  red  pendant  to  his  [a  turkey- 
cock’s]  nose  :  I  confess  to  being  ignorant  as  to  what  function 
that  long  flabby  dangler  has  to  fulfil. 

Dangling  (darggliq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  1 .]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dangle,  q.v. ;  +  concr.  (pi.) 
dangling  appendages. 

x6n  Cotgr.,  Pendiloches ,  jags,  danglings,  or  things  that 
hang  danglingly.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iv.  vi.  100  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  dangling  down  and  dagling  of  so  long  garments. 
1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  ii.  202  The  Royalists.  .To  leave  off 
Loyalty  and  Dangling.  1855  Smedley  H.  Coverdale  i.  5 
I’ve  given  up  flirting  and  dangling. 

Da’ngling \ppl.a.  [-ing2.]  That  dangles. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  If  in.  iv.  29  Goe  binde  thou  vp  yond 
dangling  Apricocks.  1635  Quarles  Emblems  1.  Invoc., 
Cast  off  these  dangling  plummets.  1750  Mrs.  Delany  Life 
<$*  Corr.  (1861)  II.  602,  I  am  very  happy  that  I  have  no 
dangling  neighbours.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh 
hi.  767  Thin  dangling  locks. 

Hence  Da’nglingly  adv. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Pcndiller,  to  hang  danglingly,  loosely,  or 
but  by  halves. 

+  Da’nic,  a .  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  Danic-us,  f. 
Dania  Denmark.]  =  Danish. 

1613-8  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  12  During  this  Danicq 
warre.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  in.  v.  (1732)  363  In  the 
Baltick  Danick  and  Holland  shores. 

Hence  Danicism,  a  Danish  idiom  or  expression. 

1881  F.  York  Powell  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  628  The 
intercourse  [of  Iceland!  with  Denmark  began  to  leave  its 
mark  in  loan-words  and  Danicisms. 

Danish,  (d^'nij),  a  and  sb.  In  OE.  Denise;  3-4 
Denshe,  Dench,  Danshe  ;  6  Sc.  Denee,  Dens, 
Densch.  Also  ME.  Danais,  Danoys,  and  6-7 
Dansk,  q.  v.  [OE.  Dyiisc OTeut.  * danisk 
whence  ON.  Danskr ,  f.  Dani -,  Dyie,  Danes  +  -ish. 
Thence  ME.  Densh ,  etc.  In  Danish ,  the  vowel  is 
changed  as  in  Dane.  The  ME.  Danais  was  immed. 
from  OF.  daneis ,  danoys  (:— L.  Dancnsis)  ;  and  the 
late  Dansk  directly  from  Danish.] 

Of  or  belonging  to  the  Danes  and  to  Denmark. 
subst.  The  language  of  Denmark.  Danish  ax  :  a 
kind  of  battle-ax  with  very  long  blade,  and  usually 
without  a  spike  on  the  back.  Danish  dog :  see 
Dane.  Danish  embroidery :  see  quot.  1882. 

833  O.E.  Chron.,  pa  Denescan  ahton  wadstowe  £ewald. 
845  I  bid.  [Hi]  ftefuhton%£et  Pedridan  mu|?an  wip  Deniscne 
here.  1297  R»  Glouc.  \i724)  299  Atte  laste  myd  a  denchax 
me  smot  hym  to  grounde.  c  1300  Havelok  1403  Mi  fader 
was  king  of  denshe  lond.  c  1314  Guy  Warw.  A.  3585 
A  danisax  [ed.  damsax)  he  bar  on  his  hond.  c  1340  Gaw. 

Gr.  Knt.  2223  A  felle  weppen  A  denez  ax  nwe  dy3t. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth .  de  P.  A*,  xv.  lxi.  (1495)  510  Frisia  . . 


endyth  atte  Danysshe  see.  1500-20  Kennedy  Fly  ting  w. 
Dunbar  356  Densmen.of  Denmark  ar  of  the  kingis  kyn. 
1545  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  19  (Jam.)  Ane  densh  aix.  a  1578 
Gude  $  Godly  Ball.  (1868)  159  Inglis  prelatis,  Duche  and 
Dence  For  thair  abuse  ar  rutit  out.  1602  Shaks.  Ham. 
iv.  iv.  1  Go  Captaine,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  King. 
1643  in  Statist.  Ace.  Moray  V.  16  note ,  Furnished  with 
..halberds,  densaixes,  or  Lochaber  aixes.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  viii.  284  The  Grey  Matin  Hound  ..  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  north,  becomes  the  great  Danish  dog.. The 
Mastiff  . .  transported  into  Denmark,  becomes  the  little 
Danish  dog.  1825  Scott  Note  in  Jamieson  (Snppl.)  s.v. 
Densaixes ,  A  Danish  axe  was  the  proper  name  of  a  Lochaber- 
axe ;  and  from  the  Danes  the  Isles-men  got  them.  1870 
Blaine  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  394  The  Danish  dog  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  largest  dog  known  ;  probably  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  call  it  the  tallest.  1882  Caulfield  &  Saward 
Diet.  Needlework ,  Danish  Embroidery ,  this  is  an  embroi¬ 
dery  on  cambric,  muslin,  or  batiste,  and  is  suitable  for  hand¬ 
kerchief  borders,  necktie  ends,  and  cap  lappets..  [Also]  a 
variety  of  the  work  only  useful  for  filling  in  spaces  left  in 
Crochet,  Tatting,  and  Embroidery. 

J*/3.  Danais,  Danoys. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24796  (Cott.)  To  spek  a-bute  sum  pais, 
bituix  him  and  pe  danais.  c  1450  Merlin  42  The  Danoys, 
that  Vortiger  hadde  brought  in  to  the  londe.  1480  Caxton 
Chron.  Eng.  xci.  73  Kyng  Adelbright  that  was  a  danoys 
helde  the  countie  of  norfolk  and  southfolk. 

Hence  Danishry  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [cf.  fris /try , 
etc.],  the  people  of  Danish  race  (in  Britain). 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  cvm.  x,  Where  Alurede  had  the 
victorie,  And  slewe  that  daye  al  the  Danyshrye.  Ibid. 
cxix.  xiii,  A  duke  of  the  Danishrie.  1857  Frasers  Mag. 
LVI.  27  The  Danishry  rose  eu  masse. 

Danisk:  see  Dansk. 

Danism  1  (ch7i,niz’m).  [f.  Dane  +  -ism.]  A 
Danish  idiom  or  expression,  a  Danicism. 

1886  Encycl .  Brit.  XXI.  369/2  Many  Danisms  and  a  few 
Suecisms  were  imported  into  the  language  [of  Norway]. 

+  Da*nism2.  Obs.~°  [ad.  Gr.  davtiafxos  money- 
lending,  tiaveioTrjs,  L.  danista  money  -  lender, 
bai/eiOTiKos,  L.  danlsticus  usurious.]  Money-lending 
on  usury.  So  Danist,  Dani  Stic  a. 

1623  Cockeram,  Danismc ,  Vsurie.  Dauist ,  a  vsurer. 
1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  [who  adds]  Danistick ,  pertaining 
to  usury.  1692  in  Coles.  1775  in  Ash.  1848  Wharton  Law 
Lex.,  Danism ,  the  act  of  lending  money  on  usury. 

+  Dank,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  adj.  [app.  f. 
Dank  a.]  1.  Wetness,  humidity,  damp. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  3751  One  j?e  danke  of  J?e  devve 
many  dede  lyggys.  1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  Prol., 
The  rawish  danke  of  clumzie  winter  ramps  The  fluent 
summers  raine.  [Cf.  Clumsy.] 

2.  A  wet  place,  pool,  marsh,  mere. 

1513  Douglas  JEneis  vn.  Prol.  60  Bedovin  in  donkis 
deyp  was  every  syk.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  1.  2  Eolus 
out  ouir  thir  rokkis  rang,  Be  donk  and  daill.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  vii.  441  Yet  oft  they  quit  The  Dank,  and  rising  on 
stiff  Pennons,  towre  The  mid  Aereal  Skie. 

Dank  (deeqk),  a.  Forms:  5  dannke,  5-7 
danke,  6  dancke,  6-  dank ;  also  6  donk,  7 
donke,  8-9  dial.  donk.  [The  adj.  and  sb.  are 
known  from  £1400,  the  vb.  (which  we  should 
expect  to  be  formed  from  the  adj.)  appears  nearly 
a  century  earlier  ;  the  early  quots.  for  both  vb.  and 
adj.  refer  to  dew.  The  etymology  is  uncertain. 

The  only  words  allied  in  form,  and  possibly  in  sense,  are 
Swedish  dank  ‘moist  place  in  a  field,  marshy  spot’,  Icel. 
dokk  (:  -dankii-')  pit,  pool.  These  must  evidently  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Germanic  stem  dink-,  dank-,  dunk-,  whence 
ON.  dokkr  dark,  Ger.  dunkel.  There  is  no  original  con¬ 
nexion,  either  of  form  or  sense,  between  dank  and  damp , 
but  in  recent  times  damp  has  acquired  the  sense  of  dank 
and  largely  taken  its  place.] 

+  1.  Wet,  watery,  wetting :  a.  said  of  dew,  rain, 
clouds,  water,  etc.  Obs. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  313  J?e  dewe  )?at  es  dannke,  whene 
pat  it  doune  falles.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2368  Dropis  as  dew 
or  a  danke  rayne.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  hi.  ix.  3  Aurora 
the  wak  nycht  dyd . .  chays  fra  hevin  with  hir  dym  skyis 
donk.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38  The  drops  of  the  fresche 
deu,  quhilk  of  befor  hed  maid  dikis  ande  dailis  verray  done. 
1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  B  ij,  Fruits.  .Which  the  danke 
moisture  of  the  aj're  doth  cherish. 

b.  said  of  marshes,  fens,  soaking  ground,  humid 
tropical  forests,  and  the  like. 

[1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  179  Through  each  Thicket  Danck 
or  Drie.]  1735  Somerville  Chase  1.  340  O’er  the  dank 
Marsh,  bleak  Hill,  and  sandy  Plain.  1799  Scotland 
described  (ed.  2)  14  A  pool  in  the  midst  of  a  wide,  dead, 
and  dank  morass.  1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <$*  Eng. 
I.  163  On  the  dank  marshy  shores  of  the  oozy  Yare.  1857 
S.  Osborn  Quedah  xxiv.  351  In  those  dank  and  hot  forests 
reptiles  abound. 

2.  Damp :  with  the  connotation  that  this  is  an 
injurious  or  disagreeable  quality,  a.  of  fog,  vapour, 
the  air,  weather,  etc. 

1601  ?  Marston  Pasquil  #  Kath.  v.  70  The  euening’s  raw 
and  danke;  I  shall  take  cold.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  1.  365 
Dank  or  frosty  days.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  437  Vapours, 
dank  and  clammy.  1822  Hazlitt  Table-t.  Ser.  11.  xiv. 
(1869)  288  A  dank,  cold  mist,  encircling  all  objects,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  v.  41  Dull  dank  fog  choked  the  valley. 

b.  of  substances  or  surfaces. 

In  this  sense  app.  Obs.  after  1650,  exc.  in  northern  dialect ; 
but  revived  by  the  romantic  writers  in  end  of  18th  c. 

1573  Tusser  Husb.  xxii.  (1878)  60  Dank  ling  forgot  will 
quickly  rot.  1590  Shaks.  Mias.  N.  11.  ii.  75  Sleeping 
sound  On  the  danke  and  durty  ground.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  352  In  a  Cellar  or  Dank  room.  1642  Rogers 
Naamau  618  Oh  that  our  powder  were  not  danke.  1787 
Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Donk,  a  little  wettish,  damp.  N[orth], 
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1813  Scott  Rokeby  11.  ix,  The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves.  1855  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss.,  ‘  AS'donk  as  a  dungeon.’  1876  Humphreys  Coin-Coil. 
Man.  xxvi.  400  Pages  of  vellum  that  served  as  knee-rests 
to  the  monks  on  the  dank  stone  pavements. 

3.  In  19th  c.,  often  said  of  rank  grass  or  weeds 
growing  in  damp  places,  [perh.  associated  with 
rank.'] 

1820  Shelley  Seusit.  Plant  in.  55  And  thistles,  and  nettles, 
and  darnels  rank,  And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock 
dank.  1827  Keble  Chr.  Y.  1st  Sunday  after  Trin .,  Here 
over  shatter’d  walls  dank  weeds  are  growing.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  1.  xviii,  That  dank  luxuriance  [of  the 
garden]  had  begun  to  penetrate  even  within  the  walls  of 
the.  .room. 

Dank  (dserjk),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  4-5 
donk(e,  5  downk(e,  5-6  danke,  6  dounk,  7- 
dank,  9  dial.  donk.  [See  Dank  a .] 

+  1.  trans.  To  wet,  damp,  moisten;  originally 
said  of  dew,  mist,  drizzling  rain,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyi‘ic  P.  xiii.  44  Deowes  donketh  the 
dounes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7997  The  droupes,  as  a  dew, 
dankit  his  fas.  Ibid.  9639  A  myste..All  donkyt  the  dales 
with  the  dym  showris.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarclie  6309  The 
dew  now  dounkis  the  rossis  redolent.  1634  W.  Wood  New 
Eng.  Prosp.  11.  vii,  The  water  having  dank’t  his  pistoles. 

b.  fig.  To  damp  (the  spirits  or  aspirations)  ;  to 
depress.  Still  dial. 

1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  viii.  Ijb,  Thy  foes  to  blanket 
their  threates  to  danke.  a  1575  —  Corr.  237,  I  am  . .  not 
amazed  nor  danked.  1864  Bam  ford  Homely  Rhymes  135 
fane.  Gloss.)  Put  th’  Kurn-bill  i’  the  divel’s  hous  ’At  it  no 
moor  may  dank  us. 

+  2.  intr.  To  become  damp.  Obs. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  21  The  ayre  of  some 
moyst  weather  hath,  .caused  the  powder  to  give  and  danke. 
b.  To  be  a  fine  rain  or  mist;  to  drizzle,  dial. 
1866  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  546  They  have  a  peculiar  expression 
in  Lancashire,  to  convey  the  description  of  a  hazy  showery 
day  :  1  it  donkes  and  it  dozzles  ’.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss,  s.v., 

‘  It  donks  and  it  dozzles  ’  =  It  damps  and  drizzles. 

Hence  Da’nking  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
c  1340  Gam.  4*  Gr.  Kilt.  519  When  \>e  donkande  dewe 
dropez  of  the  leuez.  1  a  1400  Morte  Artk.  3248  Was  thare 
no  downkynge  of  dewe  that  oghte  dere  scholde. 

Dankish  (dee'qkij),  a .  [f.  Dank  sb.  and  a.] 

+  1.  =Dank#.  :  wet,  humid.  Obs . 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  iv.  ii.  (1634)  187  The 
earth  may  be  ouer  waterish,  dankish,  or  ouerhot  and  dry. 
1545  Ascii  am  Toxoph.  11.  (Arb.)  118  Take  heed  also  of 
mistie  and  dankyshe  dayes.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i. 
247  In  a  darke  and  dankish  vault  at  home,  There  left  me  and 
my  man.  1626  Bacon  Sylva.  §  696  The  Moath  breedeth 
upon  Cloth.  .Especially  if.  .laid  up  dankish  and  wet.  1644 
Nye  Gunnery  1.  (1647)  13  You  must  suffer  the  said  water 
to  settle,  .and  congeal  in  a  dankish  room. 

2.  Somewhat  dank ;  inclined  to  be  wet  or  moist. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dankish ,  a  little  Moist  or  Wet. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  21  July  6/1  Butts  and  tubs,  .stood  close 
packed  and  cumbersome  upon  its  dankish  floor. 

Hence  Dankishness,  dankish  quality,  humidity. 
1576  T.  Newton  Lemnie's  Complex .  11.  112  a,  A  fustie 
dankishnesse  . .  vnder  the  skin.  1611  Cotgr.,  Relant , 
mustinesse,  fustinesse,  ranknesse,  dankishnesse.  1630  in 
J.  S.  Burn  Hist.  Parish  Reg.  Eng.  (1862)  68  This  place  is 
very  much  subject  to  dankishness.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II, 
Dankishness ,  moistness. 

Dankly  (dse’gkli),  adv.  [f.  Dank  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dank  or  humid  manner. 

1818  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vi.  4  The  dew  Is  rising  dankly 
from  the  dell.  1870  Miss  Broughton  Red  as  a  Rose  xxvii. 
Upon  the  broken  headstones  the  lichens  flourish  dankly. 

Dankness  (dse'qknes).  [f.  Dank  a.  +  -ne£s.] 
The  quality  of  being  dank ;  humidity,  dampness. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  476  The  naturall  moisture  afid 
dankenesse  that  commeth  from  thence.  1651  tr.  Bacon'' s  Life 
f  Death  5  To  save  them  from  the  Dankness  of  the  Vault. 

Danky  (dse-qki),  a.  Also  dial .  donkey,  -ky. 
[f.  DxVNK  + -Y  F]  Somewhat  dank,  dampish. 

1796  W.  Marshall  Midi.  Counties  Gloss.,  Donkey , 
dampish,  dank.  1820  Moir  in  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  176  The 
sward  is  dim  with  moss  and  danky  weeds.  1821  Ibid.  IX. 
271  The  owl  sends  forth  her  whoop  from  danky  vaults.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gl .,  Donky ,  damp,  moist,  humid:  ‘a  donkyday  . 
Dann,  obs.  form  of  Dan1. 

||  Dannebrog  (dee-n^brpg).  Also  Dane*.  [Da. 
Dan(it)ebrog\  f.  Danne -,  Dane -,  Danish  +  brog  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ODa.  brog ,  breech,  cloth.]  The  Danish 
national  flag;  hence,  a  Danish  order  of  knighthood, 
founded  in  1219,  revived  in  1671,  and  regulated  by 
various  later  statutes ;  it  is  sometimes  bestowed 
upon  foreigners. 

1708  Loud.  Gas.  No.  4434/2  His  Majesty  conferred,  .three 
white  Ribbons,  the  Order  of  Dannebrog  on  Monsieur 
Plessen  [etc.].  1714  Ibid.  No.  5269/2  His.  .Majesty,  .made 

a  Promotion  of  seven  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  401/2  The  orders  of  knighthood  are 
the  order  of  the  Elephant,  .the  Danebrog  order,  founded  in 
1219,  and  now  bestowed  for  eminent  services. 

Dannemorite  (dse’nemorait).  Min.  [Named 
from  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  where  found  :  see 
-ite.]  A  variety  of  hornblende. 

1857  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XXIV.  120  A  columnar  or 
fibrous  mineral,  .named  Dannemorite. 

Danner,  var.  of  Dander  v.  Sc.,  to  saunter. 
Da’nnocks,  sb.pl.  local.  [F orby  prefers  the  form 
dar nocks,  and  says  it  is  a  corruption  of  Dorneck, 
Dornick ,  Flemish  name  of  Tournai. ]  (See  quots.) 
<21825  Forby  Voc*  E.  Anglia ,  Dar nocks,  Dannocks , 


hedger’s  gloves.  1854  Ar.  Jy  Q.  1st  Ser.  IX.  273/1  Gloves 
made  of  Whit-leather  (untanned  leather)  and  used  by  work¬ 
men  in  cutting  and  trimming  fences  are  called  in  this  part 
of  Norfolk  dannocks.  1883  Beck  Glover  233  The  dannocks, 
or  hedging  gloves  of  labourers  in  our  time. 

II  Danseuse  (dans<?z).  [Fr.,  fern,  of  danseur 
dancer.]  A  female  dancer,  a  ballet-dancer. 

1845  A  thenaeum  8  Mar.  236  A  danseuse  to  whose  notice 
he  had  been  recommended.  1878  H.  S.  Edwards  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  I.  131  Three  other  danseuses  and  a  befitting 
number  of  male  dancers. 

+  Dansk,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  Also  6  Danisk.  [a.  Da., 
Sw.,  Icel.  Dansk  :  see  Danish.  Spenser’s  Danisk 
unites  Dansk  and  Danish.']  =  Danish, 

1569  Wills  «$•  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  301  A  danske  chiste  that 
was  his  sisters.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  31  On  her  head 
a  crowne  She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danisk  hood.  1610 
Markham  Masterp.  11.  xcvii.  387  Our  English  [Iron]  is 
best,  the  Spanish  next,  and  the  Danske  worst. 

b.  sb.  Denmark. 

1568  Turner  Herbal  in.  5  The  rootes  are  now  condited  in 
Danske. 

II  Da*nsker.  Obs.  [Da.  Dansker  Dane,  f.  Dansk 
Danish.]  A  Dane. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.u.  i.  7  Enquire  me  first  what  Danskers 
are  in  Paris. 

+  Dailt  l.  Obs.  [Cf.  obs.  Du.  dante  c  ambubaia, 
mulier  ignava  ’.]  *A  profligate  woman  ’  (Halliwell). 

a  1529  Skelton  Elynor  Runim.  515  In  came  another  dant 
She  had  a  wide  wesant. 

Dant  2.  Obs.  or  local.  [Derivation  unknown  : 
perh.  more  than  one  word.]  (See  quots.) 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  24/1  Dants  or  Sulphury 
Damps,  .all  proceed  from  dry  and  hot  slimy  Vapours.  Ibid. 
hi.  97/1  Down,  is  the  Dant,  or  pure  soft  airy  Feathers 
which  have  no  Quills.  Ibid.  in.  316/1  The  Bolted  Meal 
was  put  to  fall  into  the  Wheel . .  and  the  pure  Dant,  or  second 
sort  of  Meal  to  fall  into  the  Ark.  1888  Greenwell  Coal- 
trade  Terms  Northumb.  <$-  Durh .,  Dant ,  soft  sooty  coal 
found  at  backs,  and  at  the  leaders  of  hitches  and  troubles. 

Dant,  -ar,  obs.  or  Sc.  forms  of  Daunt,  -er. 

Dante.  Also  6  dant,  8-9  danta.  [Cf.  It.  dante , 

‘  a  kind  of  great  wilde  beast  in  Affrike  halting 
a  very  hard  skin  ’  (Florio  1 598)  :  see  Ante.  In  the 
second  sense  app.  a  transferred  use  of  the  same  word 
by  the  Spanish  settlers  in  S.  America.] 

1 1.  (Also  dant.)  Some  African  quadruped  :  the 
same  as  Ante  sb.  q.v.  Obs. 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo’s  Africa  i.  39  Buffles  . .  and  Dantes 
(of  whose  hard  skins  they  make  all  their  targets)  range  in 
heards  up  and  down  the  woods.  Ibid.  11.  340  The  beast 
called  Lant  or  Dant  . .  in  shape  resembleth  an  oxe,  saving 
that  he  hath  smaller  legs  and  comelier  horns. 

2.  (Also  danta.)  The  American  tapir. 

(The  early  accounts  are  often  exaggerated  and  erroneous.) 

1601  Hakluyt  tr.  Galvano's  Discov.  World  (1862)  206 
Many  heards  of  swine,  many  dantes.  1712  E.  Cooke  Voy. 
S.  Sea  392  This  Country  LVerapaz]  . .  has  abundance  of 
Lyons,  Tygers,  and  Dantas.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  $  Ulloa’s 
Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  362  Peru,  .infested  with  bastard  lions,  bears, 
dantas  or  grand  bestias,  (an  animal  of  the  bigness  of  a  bul¬ 
lock,  and  very  swift,  its  colour  generally  white,  and  its  skin 
very  much  valued  for  making  buff  leather  ;  in  the  middle  of 
its  head  L  a  horn  bending  inward'.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geog.  1 .  83  American  beasts . .  averse  to  cold  ;  such  are  apes, 
dantes,  crocodiles.  1887  W.  T.  Brigham  Guatemala  370, 
I  have  seen  the  tracks  of  the  danta  (Tapirus  Americanus) 
in  the  Chocon  forests. 

Dantee,  -ie,  Dantely,  obs.  ff.  Dainty,  -ily. 

Dantean  (dae‘ntf|an),  a.  [See  -an.]  Of  or 
relating  to  Dante  or  his  writings ;  resembling 
Dante’s  style  or  descriptions.  Also  sb.  A  student 
or  admirer  of  Dante. 

a  1850  Rossetti  Dante  Ctrc.  i.  (1874)  20  Among  our 
Danteans.  1872  C.  King  Mountain  Sierra  Nev.  ix.  193 
It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  climb  out  of  this  Dantean 
gulf.  1879  J.  Cook  Marriage  93,  I  do  not  adopt  the 
Dantean  view  of  the  state  of  the  lost  in  another  life. 

So  Dantesque  a.  [see  -esque]  =prec.  Dantist, 
a  Dante  scholar.  Da-ntize  zi,,  to  imitate  the  style 
of  Dante.  Dantophilist,  an  admirer  of  Dante. 

1833  Edin.  Rev.  LVII.  417  A  poem  thoroughly  Dantesque. 
1344  Disraeli  Coningsby  iv.  xi,  ‘  Too  insipid  said  the 
Princess.  ‘  I  wish  that  life  were  a  little  more  Dantesque.’ 
1889  W.  W.  Vernon  Readings  on  Dante’s  Ring.  I.  Pref., 
One  of  the  greatest  Dantists  of  his  time — the  late  Duke  of 
Sermoneta.  1764  Acct.  of  Bis.  in  Ann.  Reg.  272/2_Michael 
Angelo.. is  not  ashamed,  in  some  of  his  compositions,  tn 
dantize.  1872  Lowell  Dante  Prose  Wks.  IV.  147  The 
veneration  of  Dantophilists  for  their  master  is  that  of 
disciples  for  their  saint. 

Dantiprat,  obs.  var.  of  Dandipkat. 

Danton:  see  Daunton.  Danz,  obs.  f.  Dan  L 

Daou,  var.  of  Dhow. 

+  Daourite.  Min.  Also  daurite.  [Named 
from  Daouria  in  Siberia,  where  found.]  An  obso¬ 
lete  synonym  of  rubellite  or  red  tourmaline. 

1802  Bournon  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  3x6  The  tourmalin 
.  .of  Siberia,  to  which  the  names  of  rubellite ,  of  daourite , 
and  of  Siberite ,  have  been  successively  given.  1804  R. 
Jameson  Min.  I.  130  Daurite. 

Dap  (deep),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [perh.  f.  Dap  v., 
in  which  case  sense  2  (as  held  by  Halliwell)  would 
be  the  original.] 

1.  pi.  Ways,  modes  of  action  ;  hence  dial,  like¬ 
ness,  image  (in  ways  and  appearance). 

1583  Stanyhurst  /Etuis  iv.  (Arb.)  no  His  daps  and 
sweetening  good  moods  to  the  soalye  [thee  solely]  were 


opned.  1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'A If.  n.  239 
He.  .knew  theDapps  of  the  world.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding 
230  (E.  D.  S.)  Tha  hast  tha  very  Daps  o’  thy  old  Ount 
Sybyl.  1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Dapse,  likeness.  The 
very  dapse  of  one,  the  exact  likeness  in  shape  and  manner. 
1888  IP.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Daps,  1.  habits  or  ways.  2. 
Likeness ;  image. 

2.  A  bounce  of  a  ball ;  a  hop  of  a  stone  on  the 
water. 

1835  {Said  at  Rugby  School),  He  caught  the  ball  first  dap. 
1847-78  Halliwell,  Dap,  a  hop,  a  turn.  West.  1888  in 
West  Somerset  Word-bk. 

Dap(dsep),zi.  Alsodape.  [Known  only  from  17th 
c. :  app.  a  parallel  formation  to  Dab,  a  lighter  or 
slighter  touch  being  expressed  by  the  final  p.  In  its 
use  possiblyalso  associated  with  Dip.  Cf.alsoDop.] 

1.  intr.  (rarely  trans.)  To  fish  by  letting  the  bait 
dip  and  bob  lightly  on  the  water ;  to  dib,  dibble. 

1653  Walton  Angler  70,  I  have  taught  him  how  to  catch 
a  Chub  with  daping  a  Grashopper.  Ibid.  118  With  these 
[flies] and  a  short  line,  .you  may  dap  or  dop.  1676  Cotton 
Angler*. T.),  The  stone-fly  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with 
the  drake.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratoiy  II.  271  The  larger 
trout  are  to  be  taken,  .with  a  stout  rod.  .dapping  therewith 
(which  term  you  will  find  used  by  eel-fishers)  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  1888  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Dap.,  to 
fish  with  a  rod  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  the  stream 
is  flooded  and  the  water  muddy,  the  bait,  whether  fly  or 
grub,  is  kept  close  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  with  only  an  inch 
or  two  of  line,  and  is  made  to  bob  up  and  down  very  quickly 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

b.  gen.  To  dip  lightly  or  suddenly  into  water. 

1886  R.  C.  Leslie  Sea-painter's  Log  70  The  ‘  dapping  ’  of 
the  kittywake  gulls  tell[s]  where  a  snoal  of  mackerel  lies. 
1892  H.  Hutchinson  Fairway  Island  129  In  a  few  hours 
came  a  dapping  of  the  lead  line. 

2.  To  rebound,  bounce;  to  hop  or  skip  (as  a  stone 
along  the  surface  of  water). 

1851  Voy.  Mauritius  vi.  204  A  shot  fired  over  the  smooth 
sea  astonished  them  much,  as  they  watched  the  ball  dapping 
along  the  surface.  1880  Boy's  own  Bk.  148  The  other 
player  then  strikes  it . .  before  it  has  . .  dapped  (i.  e.  hopped 
from  the  ground)  more  than  once. 

Hence  Da  pping'  vbl.  sb. 

1799  E.  Smith  Laboratory  II.  272  The  few  which  you 
may.  .take,  by  dipping  or  dapping,  will  scarcely  be  eatable. 
1867  F.  Francis  Augling[zi-]6)  263  Daping  is  in.some  places 
called  ‘shade-fishing’.  1886-92  [see  1  b  above]. 

+  Dapatical,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  late  L.  dapatic-us 
sumptuous,  f.  dap-evt  feast :  cf.  also  Gr.  Sairavrj 
cost,  expense.]  Sumptuous,  costly. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dapatical  meates,  daintic  meates.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Dapatical,  sumptuous,  costly,  magnifi¬ 
cent.  1721  in  Bailey.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

Dapehick(e :  see  Dabchick. 

Dape  :  see  Dap  v. 

Daphnad  (dte’fnad).  Bot.  Lindley’s  name 
for  plants  of  the  order  Thymelacese,  including 
Daphne.  So  Da'plmal  alliance,  that  containing 
the  Daphnads  and  Laurels. 

1847  Lindley  Veg.  ICitigd .  530.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  6)  448  Daphnai  Exogens,  apetalous,  or  polypetalous. 

Daphne  (deedin').  [Gr.  S a<f>vrj  the  laurel  or 
bay-tree  :  in  Mythol.  a  nymph  fabled  to  have  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  laurel.] 

1.  a.  The  laurel,  b.  in  Bot.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  flowering  shrubs  containing  the  Spurge  Laurel 
and  Mezereon. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  x,  I  sawe  the  Daphene 
closed  under  rynde,  Grene  laurer  and  the  holsome  pyne. 
1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  19  Climbe  yonder  forked 
hill,  and  see  if  there  Ith’  barke  of  every  Daphne,  not  appeare 
Castara  written.  1862  Ansted  Channel  1st.  iv.  xxi.  (ed.  2) 
497  Daphnes  flourish  marvellously  and  remain  in  flower 
a  long  time. 

2.  Astron.  The  name  of  the  41st  of  the  Asteroids. 

Hence  Daphnean  a.  [Gr.  Acupvaios,  L.  Daph- 

nseus],  of  or  pertaining  to  Daphne  ;  transf.  of  or 
pertaining  to  virgin  timidity  and  shyness.  +  Daph- 
ne'on,  a  grove  of  laurels  or  bays. 

1606  SirG.  Goosecappe  in.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.Pl.  Ill,  Nor 
Northren  coldnesse  nyppe  her  Daphnean  Flower.  1887  T. 
Hardy  Woodlauders  xl,  The  Daphnean  instinct,  exception¬ 
ally  strong  in  her  as  a  girl.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1716)  398 
They  [Bays]  . .  grow  upright  and  would  make  a  noble 
Daphneon. 

||  Daphnia  (dse’fnia).  Zool.  [mod.L.  (Muller 
Entomostraca,  1785)  f.  Daphne.] 

A  genus  of  minute  fresh-water  entomostracous 
Crustacea;  a  water-flea.  Hence  Daplmia'ceoiis  a. 
Dapliniad,  a  member  of  the  order  containing 
the  water-fleas.  Da'pluiioid  a.,  allied  in  structure 
to  Daphnia  ;  sb.  a  daphniad. 

1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  805  After  the  third  or  fourth 
moulting,  the  young  Daphnia  begins  to  deposit  its  eggs  ill 
the  cavity  of  its  back.  1852  Dana  Crust,  n.  1525  No  Daph- 
nioids.  .have  been  yet  reported  from  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Daphniu  (dte  fnin).  Chein.  [f.  Daphne  + -in.] 
A  bitter  glncoside  obtained  from  two  species  of 
Daphne.  So  Da-plmetin,  a  product  of  the  de¬ 
composition  of  daphnin. 

1819  Children  Client.  Anal.  289  Daphnin  is  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  daphne  alpina.  1847  E.  Turner  Elem. 
Chem.  (ed.  8)  1165  Daphnine,  from  the  bark  of  Daphne 
mezereum  and  other  species.  It  is  crystallizable.  1872  Watts 
Diet.  Chem.,  Daphnetin.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6) 
449  Colourless  prisms  of  daphnetin. 
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t  Da’phnomancy.  Obs.- 0  [f.  Gr.  5 aipvr) 

laurel,  Daphne  +  -mancy.]  ‘Divination  by  a 
Lavvrel  Tree’  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

li  Dapifer  (dte'pifsj).  [L.,  f.  daps ,  dapi-  food, 
feast  +  for-  bearing.]  One  who  brings  meat  to 
table ;  hence,  the  official  title  of  the  steward  of 
a  king’s  or  nobleman’s  household. 

1636  Brathwait  Roman  Emp.  308  This  Emperour  also  ap¬ 
pointed  divers  Offices  in  the  Empire,  as  Chancellor,  Dapifer, 
etc.  1657  Reeve  God's  Pica.  (T.\  Thou  art  the  dapifer  of 
thy  palate.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dapifer ,  he  that 
carries  up  a  Dish  at  a  Feast,  a  Server  . .  Afterwards  the 
Title  was  given  to  any  trusty  Servant,  especially  the  chief 
Steward,  or  Head  Bailiff  of  an  Honour,  etc.  1845  C.  M  ac* 
par  lane  Hist.  Eng.  I.  163  The  royal  cup-bearer  or  dapifer 
ordered  him  to  withdraw. 

t  Dapinate,  v.  Obs.— 0  ff.  L.  dapindt -,  ppl. 
stem  of  dapindre  to  serve  up  (food),  f.  daps  (cf. 
prec.).]  ‘  To  prouide  daintie  meates’  (Cockeram). 

Daply,  var.  of  Dapply  a. 

t  Dapoca'ginous,  a.  Obs. 

1674  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Dapocaginous  (from  the 
Ital.  dapoco ),  that  has  a  little  or  narrow  heart,  low-spirited, 
of  little  worth. 

Dapper  (dte-psj),  a.  Also  5  dapyr,  6  daper ; 
6  erron.  dappard,  -art.  [Not  found  in  OE.  or 
ME.  App.  adopted  in  the  end  of  the  ME.  period 
from  Flemish  or  other  LG.  dialect  (with  modi¬ 
fication  of  sense,  peril,  ironical  or  humorous)  : 
cf.  MDu.  dapper  powerful,  strong,  stout,  energetic, 
in  mod.  Dtt.,  valiant,  brave,  bold,  MLG.  dapper 
heavy,  weighty,  steady,  stout,  persevering,  un¬ 
daunted,  OHG.  tapfar,  MHG.  tapper  heavy, 
weighty,  firm,  in  late  MHG.  and  mod.G.,  warlike, 
brave.  The  sense  of  ON.  dapr  ‘  sad,  downcast  ’ 
appears  to  be  developed  from  that  of  ‘heavy’. 
Possibly  cognate  with  OSlav.  dobru  good.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Neat,  trim,  smart,  spruce  in  dress 
or  appearance.  (Formerly  appreciative  ;  now  more 
or  less  depreciative,  with  associations  of  littleness 
or  pettyness  ;  cf.  b.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  113  Dapyr,  or  praty,  clegans.  a  1529 
Skelton  Image  Hypocr.  95  As  dapper  as  any  crowe  And 
perteas  any  pie.  1530  Palsgr.  309/1  Daper,  proper,  mignon, 
godin.  1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  1  The  dapper  Mounsier 
Pages  of  the  Court.  1648  Herrick  Hesper.,  The  Temple , 
Their  many  mumbling  masse-priests  here,  And  many 
a  dapper  chorister.  1673  R.  Leigh  Transproser  Kelt.  9  As 
if  the  dapper  Stripling  were  to  be  heir  to  all  the  Fathers 
features.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  1.  xi,  The  idle  and 
childish  liking  of  a  girl  to  a  boy.  .is  often  fixed  on.  .flowing 
locks,  downy  chins,  dapper  shapes.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
\'iii,  The  spruce  and  dapper  importance  of  his  ordinary 
appearance.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  Dec.  605  Our  dapper  curates, 
who  only  open  their  mouths  to  say  ‘  L’Eglise,  e’est  moi  1  ’ 
1885  Miss  Braddon  Wyllard's  IVcird  I.  89  A  good-looking 
man . .  well  set  up,  neat  without  being  dapper  or  priggish. 

b.  esp.  Applied  to  a  little  person  who  is  trim  or 
smart  in  his  ways  and  movements :  ‘  little  and 
active,  lively  without  bulk  ’  (J  ). 

3606  1  Vily  Beguiled  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  229  Pretty  Peg 
.  .’Tis  the  dapp’rest  wench  that  ever  danced  after  a  tabor 
and  pipe.  1634  Milton  Comus  118  Trip  the  pert  fairies 
and  the  dapper  elves.  1792  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to 
Ld.  Lonsdale ,  Much  like  great  Doctor  Johnson  ..With 
dapper  Jemmy  Boswell  on  his  back.  1823  Scott  Peveril 
xxxv,  The  clean,  tight,  dapper  little  fellow,  hath  proved  an 
overmatch  for  his  bulky  antagonist.  3840  Hood  Up  the 
Rhine  66  A  smart,  dapper,  brisk,  well-favoured  little  fellow. 
3870  Emerson  Soc.fy  Solit.,  Civilization  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
32  We  are  dapper  little  busybodies,  and  run  this  way  and 
that  way  superserviceably. 

2.  trails f  Of  animals  and  things. 

3579  Spenser  _  Sheph.  Cat.  Oct.  33,  The  dapper  ditties, 
that  I  wont  devise,  To  feede  youthes  fansie.  [Gloss.,  Dap¬ 
per,  pretye.]  3589  Tri.  Love  A  Fort.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
VI.  198  There  was  a  little  dappard  ass  with  her.  1592 
Greene  Upst.  Courlicr  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  218 
A  little  daper  fiowre  like  a  ground  hunnisuckle.  1672 
Wood  Life  (1772)  48  Mounting  my  dapper  nagg,  Pegasus. 
3704  Moderat.  Displ.  vi.  23  A  Dapper  Animal,  whose  Pigmy 
Size  Provokes  the  Ladies  Scorn,  and  mocks  their  Eyes. 
3802  G.  Colman  Br.  Grins,  London  Rurality  i,  Would-be 
villas,  ranged  in  dapper  pride.  3870  Emerson  Soc.  <5-  Solit., 
IVorlc  Days  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  65  What  of  this  dapper 
caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  which  makes  water-pipes  and 
stomach-pumps  ? 

f  3.  as  sb.  A  dapper  fellow.  Obs. 

3709  Tatlcr  No.  85  r  3  A  distant  Imitation  of  a  forward 
l'_op,  and  a  Resolution  to  over-top  him  in  his  Way,  are  the 
distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Dapper.  Ibid.  No.  96  r  4.  3747 
W.  Horsley  Pool  No.  68  The  well-dressed  Beaus,  the  Dap¬ 
pers,  the  Smarts. 

4.  Comb.,  as  dapper-looking. 

3874  Burnand  My  Time  iii.  28  [The]  dapper-looking, 
though  common  chairs. 

Da-pperism.  nonce-wd.  [-ism.]  The  style, 
manners,  etc.  of  a  dapper  person. 

1830  Carlyle  Richter  Misc.  (1888)  III.  33  A  degree  of 
Dapperism  and  Dilettantism  , .  unexampled  in  the  Flistory 
of  Literature. 

Dapperling  (dte-pajlir)).  [f.  DArrm  a.  + 
-ling  :  cf.  weakling.']  A  little  dapper  fellow. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Nambot ,  a  dwarfe;  elfe,  little  starueling ; 
a  dandiprat,  or  low  dapperling.  1829  Carlyle  Signs  of 
Junes  Misc,  ( 1 888)  II.  246  An  intellectual  dapperling  of 
these  times.  1881  P.  Bayne  in  Lit.  WorUl  14  Jan.  26/1 
She  loves  Anthony,  a  dapperling  in  person. 


Dapperly  (dce'pojli),  adv.  [-LY-.]  In  a  dapper 
manner  ;  neatly,  trimly,  sprucely. 

1858  Ld.  Malmesbury  in  Times  1  Oct.  (1884)  4/4  A  slight 
figure  . .  always  with  spurs  and  dapperly  dressed.  1862 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  V.  290  Horns  set  dapperly  upon  .the 
head. 

Dapperness  (da-pomes),  [-ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dapper  ;  spruceness,  Dimness. 

1530  Palsgr.  21 2/1  Dapyrnesse,  propernesse,  mignottcrie . 
1841  Emerson  Lcct .,  Man  the  Reformer 'Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
238  Each  requires  of  the  practitioner,  .a  certain  dapperness 
and  compliance,  an  acceptance  of  customs.  1881  A  thcnxum 
12  Feb.  242  ;2  Dapperness  rather  than  assumed  dignity 
being  the  chief  characteristic. 

Dapple  (dte  p’l),  sb.  Also  6  dappell.  [Unless 
this  is  the  first  element  in  dapple-grey  (q.v.),  it  is 
not  known  until  late  in  the  16th  c.,  being  preceded 
somewhat  by  examples  of  the  adj.  of  the  same  form, 
and  followed  by  those  of  the  vb.  in  the  simple 
tenses;  the  (?ppl.)  adj.  dappled  however  appears 
two  centuries  earlier.  The  mutual  relations  of  these 
and  the  derivation  and  etymological  development 
of  the  whole  group  are,  from  the  want  of  data, 
still  uncertain.  The  primary  meaning  of  dappled 
was  ‘spotted,  specked,  blotched’,  which  might 
arise  either  from  a  vb.  ‘  to  spot  ’  or  a  sb.  =  ‘  spot, 
blotch  ’.  A  possible  connexion  is  the  Icel.  depill 
(found  in  13th  c.)  ‘  spot,  dot  ’ ;  according  to  \ig- 
fusson  ‘  a  dog  with  spots  over  the  eyes  is  also  called 
depilV .  This  is  app.  a  dim.  of  dapi  pool :  cf.  mod. 
Norw.  dape,  depcl  muddy  pool,  pond,  dub;  MLG. 
dope,  dobbe.  Thus  dapple  might  perhaps  originally 
mean  a  ‘  splash  and,  hence,  a  small  blotch  or 
■  speck  of  colour.] 

+  1.  One  of  many  roundish  spots  or  small  blotches 
of  colouring  by  which  a  surface  is  diversified.  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  n.  271  (R.)  As  many  eyes  upon  his 
body,  as  my  gray  mare  hath  dapples.  1611  Cotgr.,  Place 
.  .a  spot  or  dapple  on  a  horse. 

2.  (Without  //.)  Spotting,  clouding ;  mottled 
marking  of  a  surface ;  dappled  condition,  dappling. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  220  A  goodly  fare 
white  bull,  all  spotted  over  with  black  naturall  dappell. 
1648  Earl  of  Westm.  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  88  The  Crimson 
streaks  belace  the  Damaskt  West . .  And  cast  so  fair  a  Dapple 
o’r  the  Skies.  1713  Loud.  Gaz .  No.  5176/4  A  Grey  Mare. . 
a  little  Fleabitten.  .on  the  Dapple  behind.  1820  J.  Hodgson 
in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  L  29 1  The  whole  sky  has  a  harsh 
and  unnatural  dapple. 

3.  An  animal,  as  a  horse  or  ass,  with  a  mottled 
coat.  [app.  subst.  use  of  Dapple  a.] 

a  1635  Corbet  Poems  (1807)  16  The  king  . .  rides  upon 
his  brave  gray  dapple.  1733  Fielding  Quix .  1.  i,  Thou  art 
just  such  another  squat  bag  of  guts  as  thy  Dapple,  a  1800 
Cowper  Needless  Alarm  115  Be  it  Dapple’s  bray,  Or  be  it 
not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may.  1861  Times  8  Oct.  8/1  The  pure- 
blooded  dapple,  shaking  his  long  ears  over  that  manger. 

Dapple  (dee‘p’1),  a.  Also  6  daple.  [See 
Dapple  sb.,  and  Dappled.  The  simple  adj.  is 
known  c  1550 :  its  relation  to  the  sb.  and  vb.  is  un¬ 
certain.  According  to  analogy,  it  might  be  the 
source  of  either  or  both  of  these  ;  but  its  date  would 
suggest  that  it  may  itself  have  been  worn  down 
from  dappled ,  or  short  for  dapple-grey —  Dappled. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  79  All  horses  bee  not  of  one 
colour,  but . .  some  baye,  some  daple.  1735  Somerville  Chase 
iv.  249  With  his  Hand  Stroke  thy  soft  dapple  Sides,  as  he 
each  Day  Visits  thy  Stall.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  46 
There  approached  them  a  third  sheykh,  with  a  dapple  mule. 
[Dapple  cited  by  Imperial  and  Century  Diets,  from  Scott, 
is  an  error  for  dappled :  see  Guy  M.  xxv. 

Hence  +  Dappleness,  dappled  state. 

1611  Cotgr.,  PommelurCy  plumpenesse,  roundnesse  ;  also 
daplenesse. 

Dapple  (dse’p’l),  v.  Also  7  daple,  dappel. 
[The  (?  ppl.)  adj.  Dappled  (q.  v.)  occurs  from  the 
end  of  the  14th  c. ;  but  the  simple  vb.  is  first 
known  two  centuries  later,  and  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  ppl.  adj.,  or  formed  directly  on 
the  sb.  or  adj.  of  same  form  :  see  Dapple  sb.'] 

1.  tram.  To  mark  or  variegate  with  rounded  spots 
or  cloudy  patches  of  different  colour  or  shade. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  iii.  27  The  gentle  day.  .Dapples 
the  drowsie  east  with  spots  of  grey,  c  1620  Fletcher  & 
Mass.  Trag.  Barnavelt  iv.  i.  They  should  have  dapled  ore 
yon  bay  with  fome,  Sir.  a  1658  Cleveland  Wks.  (1687)  *4 
The  trembling  Leaves  . .  Dappling  the  Walk  with  light  and 
shade.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  781  A  Negro-Boy  that  is 
dappel’d  in  several  Places  of  his  Body  with  White  Spots. 
1791  Cowper  Odyss.  xx.  427.  I  see  the  walls  and  arches 
dappled  thick  With  gore.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I. 
320  How  to  dapple  a  horse.  1824  Miss  Miteord  Village 
Ser.  1.  (1863)  79  An  adjoining  meadow,  where  the  sheep  are 
lying,  dappling  its  sloping  surface  like  the  small  clouds  on 
the  summer  heaven.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1. 
(1873)  240  The  flickering  shadows  of  forest-leaves  dapple  the 
roof  of  the  little  porch. 

h.  fig. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  76  It  is  in  fashion  with  you  to. . 
dapple  your  speeches,  with  new  quodled  words.  1682  N.  O- 
Boileaus  Ltitrin  1.  41  Discord  dappled  o’re  with  thousand 
Crimes. 

2.  intr.  To  become  dappled  or  speckled. 

1678  Land.  Gaz .  No.  1266/4  An  iron  gray  Gelding,  begin¬ 
ning  to  dapple.  1818  Byron  Mazeppa  xvi,  Methought  that 
mist  of  dawning  gray  Would  never  dapple  into  day.  1883 


D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  I.  vi.  138  The  green  flooring  of  the 
dell  [began]  to  dapple  with  light  and  shadow. 

Hence  Dappling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1830  Wordsw.  Russian  Fugitive  1.  ii,  In  the  dappling 
east  Appeared  unwelcome  dawn.  1870  Ruskin  Lect.  Art 
vi.  (1875)  172  The  dappling  of  one  wood  glade  with  flowers 
and  sunshine.  1883  C.  Allen  in  ICncnvledge  3  Aug.  66/i 
The.  .colour  and  dappling  [of  orchids]. 

Dapple-bay,  sb.  [After  dapple-grey,  see 
Bay  a.]  A  dappled  bay  (horse). 

3835  F>.  Booth  Analyt.  Did.  305  The  colours  of  Horses 
are  various . .  There  are  also  Dapple-bays. 

Dappled  (dae‘p’ld),«.  Aiso5dappeld,6  daplit, 
6-7  dapled.  [In  form,  the  pa.  pple.  of  Dapple 
v.,  which  however  it  precedes  in  recorded  use  by 
two  centuries.  If  Dapple  sb.  occurred  early 
enough,  an  adj.  from  it  in  -ed  =  ‘  spotted  ’,  would 
be  possible  ;  cf.  F.  pommele,  OF.  pomele,  dappled, 
which  similarly  occurs  long  before  the  vb.  pom- 
meler,  and  was  perh.  immediately  f.  pommelle,  or 
OF. pomcl,  dim.  ol  pontine  apple;  also  OE. toppled 
in  xpplede  gold,  ‘  formed  into  apples  or  balls  ’, 
from  xppel  sb.] 

Marked  with  roundish  spots,  patches,  or  blotches 
of  a  different  colour  or  shade  ;  spotted,  speckled. 

c  3400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  142  It  [Giraffe]  es  a  faire 
beste,  wele  dappled  \Cott.  MS.  a  best  pomelee  or  spotted, 
Fr.  line  beste  techchcle].  Ibid.  343  per  er  also  wilde  suyne 
..dappeld  and  spotted  \Cott.  MS.  all  spotted,  Fr.  touts 
tecchclez ].  3535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (3858)  I.  21  The  daplit 
sky  tves  lyke  the  cristell  cleir.  3590  Spenser  P.  Q.  11.  i.  38 
A  gray  steede ..  Whose  sides  with  dapled  circles  weren 
dight.  3610  Fletcher  Faithful  Sheph.  11.  ii,  Only  the 
dappleddeer.  .Dwellsinthisfastness.  1632  Milton  A '.-1  llegro 
41  Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.  3718  Prior  Poems, 
The  Garland  i,  The  dappl’d  Pink,  and  blushing  Rose.  3860 
Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  1.  i.  §  6  Beeches  cast  their  dappled 
shade.  1868  Darwin  Auim.  <]•  PI.  I.  ii.  55  Horses  of  every 
colour,  .are  all  occasionally  dappled. 

b.  Comb,  dappled  grey  —  Dapple-grey  (horse). 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  vii.  37  Fast  flying,  on  a  Courser 
dapled  gray.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxiii,  He  saw 
your  steed,  a  dappled  grey.  1842  Tennyson  Talking  O. 
112  Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate  Behind  the  dappled 
grays. 

Dapple-grey  (dayp  \\grel),  a.  (sb.)  Forms: 
4-5  dappel-,  -ul(l-,  -il(l-,  6-7  daple-,  5-  dapple- 
grey,  -gray.  [See  Dapple  sb.,  a.,  v.  and  Grey. 

Since  dapple-grey  occurs  nearly  two  centuries  before 
dapple  itself  is  exemplified  in  any  grammatical  capacity 
(the  only  form  known  to  be  of  equal  age  being  the  ppl.  adj. 
dappled it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  whence  or  how  the 
compound  was  formed.  In  such  combinations,  the  first 
element  is  usually  a  sb. :  e.  g.  in  apple-grey ,  iron-grey ,  sky- 
blue ,  snow-white ,  etc. ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any 
analogous  meaning  to  ‘  spot-grey  if  we  suppose  dapple 
here  to  be  the  sb.  The  Germanic  languages  generally  have 
a  combination  meaning  ‘apple-grey’:  viz.  ON.  apalgrdr 
‘  dapple-grey,  i.  e.  apple-grey,  having  the  streaky  colour  of 
an  apple  ’  (Vigfusson),  Sw.  apel-gra,  Norw.  apel-graa ,  Da. 
abildgraa , pied, piebald ;  OHG.  aphclgrd  ‘glaucus\Grimm>, 
MHG.  apfelgrd ,  Ger.  apfelg7-au ‘  dapple-grey  ’  (Fliigel),  ‘ap¬ 
plied  to  the  apple-round  spots  which  show  themselves  on 
grey  horses  ’  (Grimm),  Du.  appcl-graauw  ‘  dapple-grey  \  So 
F.  pommele  (f.  pomme  apple)  marked  with  roundish  spots 
(of  any  colour),  gris-pommelf  grey  dappled  with  darker 
spots,  dapple-grey, pomely  grey  in  Chaucer,  C.  T.  Frol.  616 ; 
with  which  cf.  Russ.  iiafijKPIHLIlI  yablochnyl  dappled, 
i.yabloko  apple  ;  all  said  esp.  of  the  coats  of  horses.  It  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  ‘  dapple-grey '  which  renders  these 
words,  has  no  connexion  with  ‘  apple-grey  their  actual 
translation  ;  the  explanation  may  be  that  dapple-grey  was  a 
mixture  of  Dappled  spotted,  taken  as  the  sense-equivalent 
of  F.  pommele ,  with  apple-grey  the  formal  representative 
of  Norse  apal-grei->  and  its  Teutonic  equivalents.  This 
would  account  at  once  for  the  difficulty  in  analysing  dapple - 
in  this  combination,  and  for  its  presence  here  before  its 
appearance  as  an  independent  word.] 

Grey  variegated  with  rounded  spots  or  patches  of  a 
darker  shade :  said  of  horses. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sir  Thopas  173  His  steede  was  al  dappull 
gray  [zl  rr.  dappel-  (3  MSS.),  dapull,  dapil-,  dapple-grey]. 
14..  T.  of  Erceldoune  1.  41  Hir  palfraye  was  a  dappill 
graye  [v.  rr.  Cott.  dappyll,  Lansd.  daply,  Cambr.  dappull 
gray].  1577  B.  Googe  Hcrcsbach's  Husb.  111.  (1586]  116 
The  bay,  the  sorrell,  the  dunne,  the  daple  gray.  1599  T. 
M[oufet]  Silkwormes  72  How  they  color  change  ..  Then 
to  an  yron,  then  to  a  dapple  gray.  1664  Evelyn'  Sylva 
(1679)29,  I  read.. That  an  handful  or  two  of  small  Oak 
buttons,  mingled  with  Oats,  given  to  Horses  which  are  black 
of  colour,  will  in  few  days  eating  alter  it  to  a  fine  Dapple- 
grey.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  154/2  Daple-Gray  is 
a  light  Gray  spotted,  or  shaded  with  a  deeper  Gray.  1722 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6052/2  The  other  upon  a  Dapple-grey 
Horse.  1805  Scott  Last  Minst r.  1.  xxiv,  O  swiftly  can 
speed  my  dapple-grey  steed. 

transf.  1639  Mayne  City  Match  v.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XIII.  307  She  has  three  Children  living ;  one  dapple-grey, 
Half  Moor,  half  English. 

b.  absol.  A  horse  of  this  colour. 

1639  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Challenge  of  Knights  Err.  Wks. 
(1711)  232  Christianus.  .mounted  on  a  dapple  gray,  had  his 
armour  sky-coloured. 

Dapply,  a.  rare.  [f.  Dapple  sb.  +  -y.]  =  Dap¬ 
ple  a.  Dapply-grey  =  Dapple-grey. 

17. .  Swift  Poems,  On  Rover,  Mjike  of  lineaments  divine 
Daply  female  spaniels  shine.  1744  J.  Clakidge  Sheph. 
Banbury's  Rules  5  Clouds  small  and  round,  like  a  dappley- 
grey  with  a  North- wind. 

Daps  :  see  Dap  sb. 

Dar,  obs.  form  of  Dake  sbfi.  Dale  vP 

Dar,  var.  of  par,  Thau  v.,  need,  needs. 
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Darapti  (darce-ptai).  Logic .  A  mnemonic  term 
designating  the  first  mood  of  the  third  figure  of 
syllogisms,  in  which  both  premises  are  universal 
affirmatives  {a,  a ),  and  the  conclusion  a  particular 
affirmative  (i). 

The  initial  d  indicates  that  the  mood  may  be  reduced  to 
Darii  of  the  first  figure  ;  the  p  following  the  second  vowel 
that  there  must  be  conversion  per  accidens  of  the  minor 
premiss. 

1551  T.  W ilson  Logike  (1 580)  30  The  thirde  figure . .  Da  rap 
ti.  1654  Z.  Coke  Art  Logick  (1657)  *36  The  third  Figure 
..The  Modes  of  this  Figure  are  six.  Called,  Dai'apti , 
Felapton ,  Disamis ,  D  at  2  si,  Bo  car  do,  Ferison.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Darapti ..  e.  g.,  dA.  Every  truly  j 
religious  man  is  virtuous  ;  rA p.  Every  truly  religious  man  ! 
is  hated  by  the  world  :  ti.  Therefore,  some  virtuous  men  j 
are  hated  by  the  world.  1827  Whately  Logic  (1848)  101 
Third,  Darapti fu..  (dA)  Every  Y  isX  ;  (rAp)  Every  Y  is 
Z ;  therefore  (ti)  some  Z  is  X. 

Darayne,  var.  of  Deraign  Obs. 

Darbar :  see  Durbar. 

Darby  (daubi).  A  southern  (not  the  local) 
pronunciation  of  Derby ,  the  name  of  an  English 
town  and  shire,  which  was  formerly  also  some¬ 
times  so  spelt.  Hence  an  English  personal  sur¬ 
name,  and  an  appellation  of  various  things  named 
after  the  place  or  some  person  of  that  surname. 

1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  4  Chester .  .Darby,  and  Staffoord. 
1654  Frapp  Comm.  Ps.  iii.  Introd.,  Summerset,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Darby. 

1.  Father  Derby's  or  Darby's  bands  :  app.  Some 
rigid  form  of  bond  by  which  a  debtor  was  bound 
and  put  within  the  power  of  a  money-lender. 
(It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  name  of  some  noted  usurer  of  the 
16th  c.) 

1576  Gascoigne  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  71  To  make  their  coyne, 
a  net  to  catch  yong  frye.  To  binde  such  babes  in  father 
Derbies  bands.  To  stay  their  steps  by  statute  Staples  staflfe. 
1592  Greene  Upst.  Courtier  in  Harl,  Misc.  (Malh.)^  II. 
229  Then  hath  my  broker  an  usurer  at  hand,  .and  he  brings 
the  money,  but  they  tie  the  poore  soule  in  such  Darbies 
bands.  1602  Carew  Cornwall  15  b,  Hee  deliuers  him  so 
much  ware  as  shall  amount  to  fortie  shillings,  .for  which 
thee  poore  wretch  is  bound  in  Darbyes  bonds,  to  deliuerhim 
two  hundred  waight  of  Tynne. 

2.  pi.  Handcuffs  :  sometimes  also,  fetters,  slang. 

1673  R.  Head  Canting  Acad.  13  Darbies,  irons,  or 

Shackles  or  fetters  for  Fellons.  1815  Scott  Guy  M. 
xxxiii,  ‘  But  the  darbies  ’,  said  Hatteraick,  looking  upon 
his  fetters.  1889  D.  C.  Murray  Dang.  Catspaw  301  Better 
get  the  darbies  on  him  while  he ’s  quiet. 

f  3.  Ready  money.  Obs .  slang. 

1682  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)  II.  20  Except  they.. down 
with  their  Dust,  and  ready  Darby.  1688  Shadwell  Sqr. 
Alsatia  1.  i,  The  ready,  the  Darby.  1692  Miracles  per - 
formed  by  Money  Ep.  Ded.,  Till  with  Darby’s  and  Smelts 
thou  thy  Purse  hast  well  stored,  c  1712  Estcourt  Prunella 
1.  4  (Farmer)  Come,  nimbly  lay  down  Darby;  Come,  pray 
sir,  don’t  be  tardy.  1785  in  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

4.  Short  for  Derby  ale ;  ale  from  that  town  being 
famous  in  the  17th  c. 

[1614  J.  Cooke  Greene'' s  Tit  Quoque  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI. 
234,  I  have  sent  my  daughter  this  morning  as  far  as  Pimlico, 
to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derby  ale.]  a  1704  T.  Brown  Wks. 
(1760)  II.  162  (D.1  Can't  their  Darby  go  down  but  with 
a  tune?  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  IV.  103  He  . .  Did  for  a 
. .  Draught  of  Darby  call. 

5.  Plastering.  A  plasterer’s  tool,  consisting  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  wood  two  or  three  feet  long,  with 
two  handles  at  the  back,  used  in  ‘  floating  ’  or 
levelling  a  surface  of  plaster  ;  also  applied  to  a 
plasterer’s  trowel  with  one  handle,  similarly  used  : 
see  quot.  1881.  (Formerly  also  Derby.') 

1819  Rees  Cycl.  s.  v.  Stucco ,  The  first  coat . .  is  to  be  laid 
on  with  a  trowell,  and  floated  to  an  even  surface  with 
a  darby  {i.  e.  a  handle-float).  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract. 
Build.  390  The  Derby  is  a  two-handed  float.  1842  Gwilt 
Archil.  (1876)  675  The  Derby  . .  is  of  such  a  length  as  to 
require  two  men  to  use  it.  1881  Every  Man  his  own 
Mechanic  §1379  For  laying  on  fine  stuff,  and  smoothing 
the  finishing  surface  of  a  wall,  a  trowel  of  peculiar  form  and 
make,  with  the  handle  springing  from  and  parallel  to  the 
blade . .  is  required  . .  This  trowel  is  technically  called  a 
‘  darby'* 

6.  Darby  and  Joan.  A  jocose  appellation  for 
an  attached  husband  and  wife  who  are  4  all  in  all 
to  each  other’,  especially  in  advanced  years  and 
in  humble  life.  Hence  dial.,  a  pair  of  china  figures, 
male  and  female,  for  the  chimney-piece.  Hence 
Darby-and- Joan  v.,  -Joanish  a. 

The  Gentl.  Mag.  (1735)  V.  153  has  under  the  title  ‘The 
joys  of  love  never  forgot:  a  song',  a  mediocre  copy  of 
verses,  beginning  *  Dear  Chloe,  while  thus  beyond  measure, 
You  treat  me  with  doubt  and  disdain’,  and  continuing  in 
the  third  stanza  ‘Old  Darby,  with  Joan  by  his  side,  You’ve 
often  regarded  with  wonder :  He's  dropsical,  she  is  sore-eyed, 
Yet  they're  never  happy  asunder  This  has  usually  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  source  of  the  names,  and  various  conjectures 
have  been  made,  both  as  to  the  author,  and  as  to  the 
identity  of  ‘  Darby  and  Joan  ’,  but  with  no  valid  results.  It 
is  possible  that  the  names  go  back  to  some  earlieqpiece, 
and  as  Darby  is  not  a  common  English  surname,  it  may 
have  originated  in  a  real  person.  There  is  also  a  well-known 
19th  c.  song  of  the  name. 

1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  1.  i,  You  may  be  a  Darby, 
but  I’ll  be  no  Joan,  I  promise  you.  1857  Mrs.  Mathews 
Tea-Table  Talk  I.  50  They  furnished.. a  high-life  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Derby  and  Joan.  1869  Trollope  He  Knew  xc. 
(1878)  500  When  we  travel  together  we  must  go  Darby  and 


Joan  fashion,  as  man  and  wife.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asph. 
1 1 1 .  25 1  Daphne . .  sat  by  Edgar’s  side  in  a  thoroughly  Darby- 
and-Joanish  manner.  1887  Punch  18  June  294  Both  their 
Graces  were  present,  Darby-and-Joaning  it  all  over  the 
shop. 

Darbyism  (daibiiiz’m).  [f.  the  name  of  Rev. 
John  N.  Darby,  their  first  leader.]  The  principles 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  (founded  c  iS3o),also  called 
Plymouth  Brethren,  or  of  a  branch  of  these  called 
Exclusive  Brethren.  So  Da*rbyite,  one  who  holds 
these  principles. 

1876  Spurgeon  Commenting  62  Good  as  they  are,  their 
Darbyism  gives  them  an  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  savour. 
1882-3  E.  E.  Whitefield  in  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Kncnvl. 
III.  1856  Plymouth  Brethren,  .upon  the  European  Continent 
generally  named  ‘  Darbyites  '.  1890  J.  Wood  Brown  Ital. 
Campaign  11.  ii.  148  Darby ite  views. 

Darce,  obs.  var.  Dace,  a  fish. 

Dardan  (daudan),  a.  andjA  Jad.  L .  Dardanus, 
Dardanius  (poet.)  Trojan.]  adj.  Trojan,  of  Troy. 
sb.  A  Trojan.  So  Dardanian  a.  and  sb. ;  ||  Dar- 
danium  [Pliny  N.  H.  xxxiii.  iii.  12  Dardanium , 
vel  Dardanum ,  sc.  aurum,  ornamentum  aureum], 
a  golden  bracelet. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$■  Cr.  Prol.  13  On  Dardan  Plaines.  1813 
Byron  Br.  Abydos  11.  iv,  Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan’s 
arrow.  1818  —  Ch.  Har.  iv.  i,  The  Dardan  Shepherd’s 
j  prize.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iii.  ii.  58  The  Dardanian 
I  wiues.  1623  Cockeram,  Dardanean  Art,  Witchcraft.  1648 
Herrick  Hesper .,  To  Julia ,  About  thy  wrist  the  rich  Dar¬ 
danium. 

Dard(e,  obs.  f.  Dart,  and  dared  (see  Dare  v.). 
[Dardy-line  :  see  List  of  Spurious  IVords.] 
Dare  (de^i),  v.1  Pa.  t.  durst  (dzfist),  dared 
(de^rd)  ;  pa.  pple.  dared.  Forms :  see  below. 
[One  of  the  interesting  group  of  Teutonic  preterite- 
present  verbs,  of  which  the  extant  present  is  an 
original  preterite  tense  :  see  Can,  Dow,  etc.  OE. 
durran ,  pres,  dearr,  durron ,  pa.  dors/e,  =  OS.  gi- 
durran,  - dar ,  - durrun ,  - dorsta- ,  M  LG.  do7'cn ,  dar, 
doren ,  dorste ,  OFris.  dura ,  [dur  or  dor),  dorste , 
OFIG.  gLturran ,  -tar,  - turrun ,  - torsta ,  pa.  pple. 
git  or  ran,  MHG.  turren,  tar ,  turren,  torste,  subj. 
torste,  Goth,  ga-daursan ,  -dars,  -daursun,  subj. 
-daursjau,  - daursta ;  belonging  originally  to  the 
third  ablaut  series  ders -,  dars-,  durs -,  Aryan  dhers-, 
dhars-,  dhrs-  :  cf.  Skr.  dhrsh -,  perf.  dadJidrsha,  to 
be  bold,  Gr.  0apo-7  Opaa-  in  Opaavs  bold,  Oapauv 
to  be  bold,  OSlav.  druzate  to  be  bold,  dare.  In 
ON.,  the  word  is  wanting,  its  sense  being  supplied 
by  the  weak  verb  fora.  It  is  also  lost  in  mod.Ger. 
and  Du. ;  in  MDu.  it  appears  to  have  run  together 
with  the  verb  dorven,  =  OE.  purfan  to  need  (see 
Thar)  ;  hence  in  Du.,  durven  is  to  dare  ;  and 
Ger.  diirfen  in  some  of  its  uses  approaches  the 
sense  (  dare  These  two  verbs  have  also  fallen 
together  under  a  d  form  in  some  Frisian  dialects ; 
and  in  ME.  there  was  some  confusion  between  them, 
dar  being  sometimes  written  for  thar ,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  th-  forms  (some  of  them  at  least  from 
Norse)  appear  with  the  sense  of  dar  :  see  A.  9  below. 

The  original  3rd  sing.  pres,  he  dare,  and  pa.  t.  durst ,  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  to  the  modern  period,  in  which  the 
transitive  senses  (B.  II.)  were  developed  ;  but  early  in  the 
16th  c.  the  new  forms  dares,  dared,  appeared  in  the  south, 
and  are  always  used  in  the  transitive  senses,  and  now  alsp 
in  the  intransitive  sense  when  followed  by  to.  In  the  ori¬ 
ginal  construction,  followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to, 
dare ,  durst  are  still  in  common  use  (esp.  in  the  negative 
‘  he  dare  not’,  ‘  he  durst  not  ’);  and  most  writers  prefer  ‘  he 
dare  go or  ‘  he  dares  to  go  ’,  to  *  he  dares  go '.  The 
northern  dialects  generally  retain  ‘  he  dare,  he  durst  ’,  and 
writers  of  northern  extraction  favour  their  retention .  in 
literary  English  when  followed  by  the  simple  infinitive 
without  to.] 

A.  Inflexions. 

1.  Pres.  Lndic.  a.  1st  sing .  1  dear(r,  north , 
darr,  1-3  dear,  2-4  der,  3  Orm.  darr,  3-6  dar, 
5-  dare,  (Sc.  7  dar,  8-9  daur). 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp .,  Jerome'' s  Prol.  F2  pe  ich  darrhuelc 
hwoego.  .to  eccanne.  criooo  /Elfric  Gen.  xliv.  34  Ne  dear 
ic  ham  faran.  c  1200  Ormin  10659  Ne.  darr  i  pe  nohht 
fullhtnenn.  c  1205  Lay.  6639  Ne  der  ich  noht  kennen. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  16  Speoken  i  ne  dar  nawt.  a  1240 
Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  185  Mi  leofman  dear  ich  swa  clipien. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  938  Y  dar  nou3t  for  schame.  Ibid. 
2169,  I  der  leye  mi  lif.  c  1420  Avow.  A7‘th.  xxxviii,  I  dar 
lay.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  770,  I  dare  well 
avowe  it.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  vii.  44  Letting  I  dare  not 
wait  vpon  I  would.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  58  r  1,  I  dare 
promise  my  self.  1725  Ramsay  Gent.  Sheph.  11.  iv,  I  daurna 
stay.  18 . .  [see  examples  in  B], 

b.  2nd  sing.  1  dearst,  (north.  *darst),  2-3 
dserst,  2-4  derst,  3  Orm.  darrst,  3-6  darst, 
darryst,  daryst,  4-5  darist,  5  darste,  5-  darest, 
(7  darst,  7-  dar’st).  /3.  north.  4-  6  dar,  4-  dare. 

Beowulf  1059  Gif  5u . .  dearst . .  bidan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
27  Pu  ne  derst  cumen  bi-foren  him.  c  1200  Ormin  5614  patt 
tu  ISe  darrst  nohht  Drihhtin  wrappenn.  C1205  Lay.  20375 
pu  ne  da;rst  [ c  1275  darst] . .  abiden.  c  1385  Chaucer  L .  G.  W. 
1450  Hypsip.  Sf  Medea ,  Now  daryst  thow  \v.r.  darstou]  take 
this  viage.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2532  That  thou  resoun  derst 
bigynne.  c  1400  Lanf rand' s  Cirurg.  302  Whanne  pou.  .ne 
darist  not  do  it.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur*.  Iv,  Arte  thou 
a  knygte  and  darste  not  telle  thy  name?  1616  R.  C,  Times' 


Whistle  v.  2143  [Thou]  darst  repaire.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
ii.  682  Thou.  .That  dar’st.  .advance. 

P-  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5668  (Cott.)  How  dare  [v.r.  dar]  pou 
sua  pi  broper  smite  !  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  hi.  361  Quhi, 
Scot,  dar  thou  nocht  preiff?  1578  Glide  #  Godlic  B  a  Hates 
(1868)  1 16  How  dar  thow  for  mercy  cry? 

c.  3 rd  sing.  a.  1  dear(r,  north,  darr,  1-3 
dear,  2-3  der,  3  Orm.  darr,  3-6  dar,  5-  dare, 
(8-9  Sc.  daur).  0.  6  dareth,  -yth,  6-  dares. 

Beowulf  1373  Gif  he  gesecean  dear,  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn,  iii  He  his  men  eisian  ne  der.  C1275  11  Pains  of 
Hell  231  in  O.  E.  Misc.  153  Ne  dar  no  seynt  heom  bidde 
fore.  1340  Ayenb.  32  pet  ne  dar  na3t  guo  ine  pe  pepe.  1382 
Wyclif  Rom.  x.  20  Ysaie  dar,  and  seith.  c  1400  Maundf.v. 
(Roxb.)  xii.  51  Nere  pis  see  dare  na  man  dwell.  1483 
Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  F  viij,  A  coueytous  herte  dar  well 
Saye.  1549  Compl.  Scotl.  14  }it  he  dar  be  sa  bold.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Ado  iii.  i.  74  Who  dare  tell  her  so?  1603  — 
Meas.for  M.  v.  i.  315  The  Duke  dare  No  more  stretch  this 
finger  of  mine,  then  he  Dare  racke  his  owne.  1630  Davenant 
Cruel  Bro.  1,  A  pretty  curr  !  Dare  it  bite  as  wellasbarke? 
1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxvi,  *  Shew  me  a  word  my  Saunders 
daur  speak,  or  a  turn  he  daur  do.’  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem. 
xlviii,  Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 

r533  J*  Heywood  Mery  Play  betw.  Johan,  Tib,  etc., 
The  kokold.  .for  his  lyfe  daryth  not  loke  hether  ward.  1605 
Shaks.  Macb.  1.  vii.  46-7,  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become 
a  man,  Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  418  The  fearful  Stag  dares  for  his  Hind  engage. 
1798F  rf.re  &  Hammond  in  Anti- Jacobin  No.  28  (1852)  140 
The  man  who  dares  to  die.  1812  J.  Wilson  Isle  of  Palms 

II.  241  Poor  wretch  !  he  dares  not  open  his  eye.  1856  Emer¬ 
son  Eng.  Traits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  113  No  priest  dares 
hint  at  a  Providence  which  does  not  respect  English  utility. 

The  present  dare  has  been  carelessly  used  for 
the  past  dared  or  durst. 

1760  Impostors  Detected  I.  232  He  pretended  that  the 
marquis  dare  not  appear  abroad  by  day.  1811  A.  Bell  in 
Southey  L 2)^(1844)  II.  651  I  wish  I  dare  [=durst]  put  them 
down  among  our  books.  1847  Marryat  Childr.  N.  Forest 
vii,  He  told  me  he  dare  not  speak  to  you  on  the  subject. 
1857  Kingsley  Two  Y.  Ago  I.  214  She  was  silent ;  for  to 
rouse  her  tyrant  was  more  than  she  dare  do.  Ibid.  298  But 
she  went  into  no  trance ;  she  dare  not. 

2.  Pres.  Lndic.  plural,  a.  1  durron(-e),  2-3  dur- 
re(n,  3-4  duren,  dorre(n,  4-5  durn(-e),  dore(n, 
-un,  4-5  dur,  dor.  0.  3-6  north,  der,  4-5  dar, 
(5-6  darne),  5-  dare,  (Sc.  7  dar,  8-9  daur). 

£900  Beeda's  Hist.  1.  xxvii.  Resp.  5  (1890)  72  pset  heo 
nowiht  swelces  ne  durron  gefremman.  c  I20^  £AY<  25705 
pis  lond  cnihtes  ne  durren  wi5  him  mare  nafehten  [ri275ne 
dorre  pis  lond  cnihtes].  ^1225  Juliana  47  Hu  durre  3e? 
c  1250  Gen.  4*  Ex.  2239  He  ne  duren  5e  weie  cumen  in. 
c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  244/133  pat  ne  dorre  we  nou^t.  1340 
Ayenb.  2 8  pet.  .nollep  oper  ne  dorre  ri^t  do.  1382  Wyclif 
Gen.  xliv.  26  We  dorun  [1388  doren]  not  se  the  face  of  the 
lord,  c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  <5-  T.  108  (Harl. 
MS.)  As  pay  pat  dor  [v.r.  dore,  dur,  dar  (3  MSSJ,  dare] 
nou3t  schewen  her  presence,  c  1400  in  Wyclif  s  Sel.  Wks. 

III.  476  Nowdurne  worldly  prestis  take  so  grete  lordschipe 
upon  hem.  c  1400  Maundf.v.  (1839)  xxvii.  271  Therforedur 
not  the  marchauntes  passen  there.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  107  Privyly  as  ^e  doren. 

p.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17425  (Cott.)  pan  dar  we  sai.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  152  We  dar  nou3te  wel  Loke.  1393 
Ibid.  C.  iv.  214  Pore  men  der  nat  pleyne.  C1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  vi.  64  Thei  dar  wel  werre  with  hem.  C1400  Test. 
Love  11.  (1560)  281/2  Loues  servaunts  . .  in  no  place  darne 
appeare.  15. .  Sir  Andrew  Barton  in  Surtees  Misc.  <1890) 
64  To  France  nor  Flanders  we  der  not  goe.  1562  WinJet 
Tractates  i.  Wks.  1888  I.  4  We  dar  not  contemne.  1581 
Mulcaster  Positions  xxxviii.  (1887)  168  Ladies  who  dare 
write  themselues.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  186  We 
dare  boldly  pronounce  it.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xxiii, 
How  dare  you  tell  me  so? 

3.  Pres.  Subj.  a.  sing,  i  dyrre,  1-5  durre,  3-4 
dure,  4  derre,  4-5  dorre ;  pi.  1-5  durren,  4-5 
durre.  fl.  4-  dare,  5  dair,  (8-9  Sc.  daur). 

Beowulf  2763  (Z.)  1380  Sec  gif  Su  dyrre.  c 888  K.  Alfred 
Boeth.  xiv.  §  i  HwEeoer  Su  durre  xilpan.  c  1220  Bestiary 
187  Noj[t]  wurdi,  Sat  tu  dure  loken  up;  a  1250  Owl  cj- 
Night.  1704  Non  so  kene,  That  durre  abide  mine  onsene. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  451  Com  on  3'if  [>ov  derre.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xix,  Soo  f>at  she  durre  no  more  be  so 
proud.  Ibid.  xxix.  191  If  [>ou  dorre  entre.  ,f>er  in. 

p.  <21340  Hampole  Psalter  xih.  1  pof  a  wreche  dare  thynke 
god  is  noght.  1380  [see  B.  1  b],  1526  Skelton  Magnyf. 

2205  Here  is  my  gloue ;  take  it  vp,  and  thou  dare.  1592 
Davies  Immort.  Soul  viii.  ii,  If  we  dare  to  judge  our 
Makers  Will.  Mod.  Do  it  if  you  dare  ! 

4.  Past  Indie,  a.  sing.  1  dorste,  north,  darste, 
2-6  dorste,  1-6  durste,  3  Orm.  durrste,  4-6 
dorst,  4-  durst,  (5  darste,  derste,  drust,  5-7 
dirst)  ;  pi.  1  dorston,  2-5  dorste(n,  durste(n, 
(4  draste),  4-6  dorst,  4-  durst.  P.  6-  dared, 
(8-9  Sc.  daur’d). 

f  893  K.  /Elfred  Oros.  iv.  xi,  HwaeSer  he  wi5  Romanum 
winnan  dorste.  918  O.  E.  Chi'on.  (Earle  io4>,  Hie  ne 
dorston  paet  land  nawer  gesecan.  <11154  Ibid.  an.  1135 
Durste  nan  man  misdon  wi<5  oSer  on  his  time,  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  97  Da  apostlas  ne  dursten  bodian.  c  1200  Ormin. 
2098  Forrpi  durrste  he  sippenn  Don  hise  peowwess  takenn 
Crist,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  139  He  ne  dorste  for  godes 
eie  forleten.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2593  Durste  }he  non  lengere 
him  for-helen.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  2928  (Cott.)  par  again 
durst  he  not  spek.  c  1300  Havelok  1866  Buf  dursten  he 
[=  they]  newhen  him  no  more.  1340  Ayenb.  73  pe  rapre  . . 
panne  pou  dorstest.  .consenti.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter 
xxi.  18  His  kirtil  pe  whilke  pai  durst  noght  shere.  1380  [see 
B.  2].  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  174  He  his  mother  derste  love. 
c  1440  Partonope  1075  And  the  hethen  drust  not  abyde. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxiv.  14  How  durst  pou  stele  so  stille 
away  !  1535  Joye  Apol.  Tindale  32  He  stretched  forth  his 
penne..as  farre  as  he  dirst.  1583  Hollyband  Campo  di 
Fior  219  Wentest  thou  to  see?  I  durst  not.  1641  R.  Brooke 
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F.pisc.  39  As  Mercury  once  spared  Jupiter's  thunder-bolts 
which  he  dirst  not  steale.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  204 
p  11  They  durst  not  speak.  1849  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  88, 
I  durst  not  let  myself  talk  to  you  at  Scotsbrig. 

/3.  c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  iv.  10  Lovely  Eleonor,  Who 
darde  for  Edwards  sake  cut  through  the  seas.  Ibid.  iv.  18 
She  darde  to  brooke  Neptunus  haughty  pride.  1641  Bur¬ 
roughs  Sions  Joy  26  They  dared  not  doe  as  others  did. 
1650  Fuller  Pisgah  I.  145  They  dared  not  to  stay  him. 
1790  Cowper  Let.  to  Mrs.  Bod  ham  21  Nov.,  Such  as  I  dared 
not  have  given.  1821  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXV.  345  He 
dared  not  take  the  crown  himself.  1848  Dickens  Dotttbey 
xxx,  Florence  hardly  dared  to  raise  her  eyes.  1864  J.  H. 
Newman  Apologia  288,  I  dared  not  tell  why.  1883  Froude 
Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  iv.  48  Any  one  who  dared  to  lay  hands 
on  him. 

5 .  Past  Sitbj.  sing,  as  in  Past  Indie,  pi.  1  dor- 
sten,  2-  as  in  Indie. 

a  1000  Boeth.Metr.  i.  54  Gif  hi  leodfruman  lsestan  dorsten. 
f  1374  Chaucer  Troylns  1.  906  Y11  loue  I  dorst  [v.r.  durst] 
haue  sworn.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  178  pere  ne  was 
ratoun  . .  pat  dorst  haue  ybounden  pe  belle  aboute  pe  cattis 
nekke.  1556  A  urelio  4'  I  sab.  (1608)  C  viij,  What  man . .  that 
dorste  haue  tolde  me. 

H  This  Past  Subj.  or  Conditional  durst  (  =  would 
dare)  is  often  (like  the  analogous  could r,  would, 
should,  oughf)  used  indefinitely  of  present  time. 

c  1400-50  A  le.xander  1673  Sire,  pis  I  depely  disire,  durst  I 
it  neuyn.  1606  W.  Crash avv  Rom.  Forgeries  161  Do  but 
promise  that  you  will  iudge  without  partialitie,  and  I  durst 
make  you  iudges  in  this  case.  1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient. 
(1682)  83,  I  confess,  Pm  so  timorous  that  I  durst  not  follow 
their  example.  1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xx,  I  have 
no  desire,  and  besides  if  I  had,  I  durst  not.  1793  Mrs. 
Inchbald  Midn.  Hour  11.  i,  I  hear  his  vessel  is  just  arrived, 
I  durst  not  leave  my  house.  1881  Private  Secretary  I.  132 
My  mother  does  not  drink  wine  and  my  father  durstn’t. 

6.  Pres.  Inf.  a.  i  *durran,  2-5  durre(n,  3-4 
dur,  5  durn,  doren,  dorn,  dore.  /3.  5  daren, 
-un,  darn,  (derre),  5-  dare,  (8-9  Sc.  daur). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22603  (Cott.)  He  a  word  ne  sal  dur 
speke.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4548  Na  man  sal  pam  dur 
biry.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  lxxxi,  per  shulde  noon 
dore  resceyue  it.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  114  Darn,  or  durn 
(Pynson  darun,  daren,  or  dorn),  audeo.  £1450  Lonelich 
Grail  xlii.  538  They  scholen  not  doren  lyen.  1481  Caxton 
Reynard  (Arb.)  72  To  dore  to  me  doo  suche  a  shame. 

/3.  £1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)iv.  12  So  hardy  pat  he  sail  dare 
ga  to  hir.  1488  Cat  It.  Angl.  89  Dare,  audere ,  presumere , 
vsurpare.  Ibid.  97  Derre,  vsurpare ,  presumere ,  audere. 
1715  De  Foe  Fam.  Instruct.  1.  lii.  (1841)  I.  64  They  shall 
not  dare  to  despise  it.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  viii,  ‘  They’ll 
no  daur  open  a  door  to  us.'  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Self- 
Reliance  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  35  You  cannot  hope  too  much,  or 
dare  too  much.  1871  Macduff  Mem.  Patmos  xi.  153  We 
cannot  dare  read  the  times  and  seasons  of  prophecy. 

7.  Pres,  pple .  and  vbl.  sb.  6-  daring. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  29  None  now  daring 
to  take  the  same  from  you.  1889  Spectator  19  Oct.,  Power 
. .  held  on  the  tenure  of  daring  to  do,  as  well  as  daring  to 
decide. 

8.  Pa.  pple.  a.  5  ?  dorren  [cf.  OHG.  gitorran), 
dorre ;  6  dare.  /3.  6-7,  dial.  8-9  durst.  7.  6- 
dared. 

a.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  v.  (1869)  78  How  hast 
thou  done  be  so  hardi?  £1500  Melusine  xhx,  324  How 
one  knyght  alone  had  the  hardynes  to  haue  dare  come. 

/3.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  207  They  sholde 

not  have  durst  the  peoples  vyce  to  blame.  1605  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Law ,  But  Iochebed  would  faine  (if  she 
had  durst)  Her  deere  sonne  Moses  secretly  have  nource’t. 
1665  Pepys  Diary  5-79)  III.  315  A  hackney-coach,  the 
first  I  have  durst  to  go  in  many  a  day.  1691  tr.  Emiliatme's 
Obs.  Joum.  Naples  217  They  had  not  durst  so  much  as  to 
take  one  step.  Mod.  Sc.  If  I  had  durst  do  it. 

y.  1529  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  65  They 
have  dared  to  break  out  so  audaciously.  1603  Shaks. 
Meas.  for  M.u.M.qi  Those  many  had  not  dar’d  to  doe  that 
euill.  1883  Daily  Tel.  10  Nov.  4/8  A  simple  monk  had 
dared  to  consign  a  Papal  decree  to  the  flames. 

9.  Forms  with  initial  p,  th  [partly  from  Norse 
fora,  portfi  (Sw.  torde ,  Da.  turde ),  partly  confused 
with  Thar  to  need]  :  Pres.  Indie .  2  sing.  3-4 
therstou,  pi.  3-4  we  thore,  5  they  ther(not)  ;  Pa. 
Indie.  3  purte,  3-4  therste,  4  therst,  5  thorst. 

c  1300  Havelok  10  pe  wicteste  man.  .That  purte  riden  on 
ani  stede.  ^1300  St.  Brandan  581  We  ne  thore  oure 
maister  i-seo.  Ibid.  585  Hou  therstou  ..  bifore  him 
nemne  his  name?  c  1300  Beket  1550  Hi  ne  therste  a3e 
the  Kinges  wille  nomore  holde  him  so.  [Also  895,  1156.] 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2668  Was  per  pan  no  man  pat  in  wrappe 
perst  sen  ys  fas.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  1155  The  four  gonne 
to  fle,  And  thorst  naght  nyghhe  hym  nere.  1465  Marg. 
Paston  in  Poston  Lett.  No.  506  II.  195  They  say  that  they 
thernot  take  it  uppon  hem. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  intr.  (Inflected  dare ,  durst  (also  dares, 
dared.) 

1.  To  have  boldness  or  courage  (to  do  something) ; 
to  be  so  bold  as.  a.  followed  by  inf.  without  to 
(the  original  const.). 

a  1000  [see  examples  in  A.  above].  1154  O.  E.  Chron .,  Ne 
durste  nan  man  don  oper  bute  god.  a  1225  Juliana  42 
penne  darie  we  &  ne  durren  neuer  cumen  biuoren  him. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3586  (Cott.)  Baldlik  pat  dar  i  sai.  14. . 
[see  examples  in  A.  above].  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  395 
Whatsoever  the  king  did,  no  man  durst  speake  a  worde. 
1611  Bible  John  xxi.  12  None  of  the  disciples  durst  aske 
him,  Who  art  thou?  1743  Johnson  Debates  in  Parlt.fijSj) 
II.  441  No  man  dared  afterwards  ..  expose  himself  to  the 
fury  of  the  people.  1759  H.  Walpole  Corr.  (ed.  3)  III. 
cccxxxv.  302  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Sequins  are  more 
than  I  dare  lay  put.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Etig.  II.  74 
Nature  has  caprices  which  art  dares  not  imitate.  1862 


Hislop  Sc.  Prov.  5  Ae  man  may  steal  a  horse  where  anither 
datirna  look  ower  the  hedge. 

b.  The  inf.  is  often  unexpressed. 

1*1225  Ancr.  R.  128,  &  3elpe‘S  of  hore  god,  hwar  se  heo 
durren  &  muwen.  c  1350  Will.  Pale  me  2040,  [I]  missaide 
hire  as  i  durst,  c  1380  VVyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  222  He 
mai  be  martyr  if  he  dair.  1535-83  [see  A.  4].  1652  Cul¬ 

pepper  Eng.  Physician  (1809)  343,  I  have  delivered  it  as 
plain  as  I  durst.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  routid  World  (\Z\6) 
344  [They]  brought  them  as  near  the  place  as  they  durst. 
1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxi,  The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to 
dare.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  II.  xxii.  238  John  of  Gaunt 
had  favoured  the  reformer  as  far  as  he  durst, 
e.  with  to  and  inf. 

In  this  construction  the  3rd  sing,  is  now  dares  and  the 
pa.  t.  dared ;  but  durst  to  was  formerly  used.  1  None 
dared  to  speak  is  more  emphatic  than  ‘  none  durst 
speak 

C1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  ( 1878 )  269  The 
Counsell,  .neither  durst  to  abridge  or  diminish  any  of  them. 
1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  9  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  they 
had  dared  to  tell  it.  1619  Brf.nt  tr.  Sarpi's  Counc.  Treiit 
(1676)  35  A  Spanish  Notary  dared  to  appear  publickly  in 
the  Rota.  1625  Burges  Pers.  Tithes  6  No  intelligent  man 
durst  absolutely  to  deny  any  of  these  Conclusions.  1677 
Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  5  No  one  durst  to  breathe  other¬ 
wise  than  according  to  the  Dictates  of  her  Law.  1836  W. 
Irving  Astoria  I.  289  No  one  would  dare  to  desert.  1870 
E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  218  He  did  not  dare  to  meet 
his  uncle.  1848,  1883  [see  A.  4]. 

2.  ( ellipt .)  To  dare  to  go,  to  venture. 

c  1380  Sir Fcrumb.  3726  Ferrer  ne  draste  pay  no3t  for  fere. 
1660  Gauden  Browmig  151  There  is  nothing  so  audacious 
which  wit  unsanctified  will  not.  .dare  at  in  Heaven  or  Hell. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  vi.  6  Apollo  . .  bade  me  feed  My 
fatning  Flocks,  nor  dare  beyond  the  Reed. 

II.  t?'ans.  (Inflected  dares ,  dared.) 

3.  To  dare  to  undertake  or  do;  to  venture  upon, 
have  courage  for,  face. 

1631  May  tr.  Barclay' s  Mirr.  Mi  tides  11.  135  To  dare  all 
things,  but  nothing  too  much.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  xi, 
Should  some  sourer  mongrel  dare  too  near  an  approach. 
1827  Heber  1st  Olympic  Ode  145,  I  will  dare  the  course. 
1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  iii.  no  To  teach  them  forti¬ 
tude  that  they  might  dare  all  things,  and  bear  all  things  for 
their  Lord. 

4.  To  dare  or  venture  to  meet  or  expose  oneself 
to,  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting  ;  to  meet  defiantly, 
defy  (a  thing). 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  v.  133,  I  dare  Damnation,  .onely 
lie  be  reueng’d.  1611  Heywood  Gold.  Age  1.  Wks.  1874 
III.  7  A  Crown 's  worth  tugging  for,  and  I  wil  ha’t  Though 
in  pursute  I  dare  my  ominous  Fate.  1645  Quarles  Sol. 
Recatit.  23  O  why  should’st  thou  provoke  thy  God,  and  dare 
His  curse  upon  thy  practise?  1701  Rowe  A  tub.  Step-Moth. 
iv.  i.  1738  If  thou  still  persist  to  dare  my  Power.  1727-38 
Gay  Fables  1.  xx.  36.  I  stand  resolv’d,  and  dare  the  event. 
1844  Lingard  Atiglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xiii.  260  He  hesi¬ 
tated  not  to  dare  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff.  1853 
C.  Bronte  Villette  vi,  I  saw  and  felt  London  at  last . . 

I  dared  the  perils  of  the  crossings. 

5.  To  challenge  or  defy  (a  person). 

1580  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.) 316  An  English  man.  .[cannot] 
suffer,  .to  be  dared  by  any.  1589  Hay  any  Work  37  What 
wisedomeis  this  in  you  to  dare  your  betters?  c  1620 Z.  Boyd 
Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  138  A  gyant  tall,  who  darr’d  him  to 
his  face.  1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  1.  i.  270  The  Slave  Who  fondly 
dares  us  with  his  vain  defiance.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(i8n)VIII.  395  Woman  confiding  in  and  daring  woman. 
1813  Hogg  Queen’s  Wake  190  To  range  the  savage  haunts, 
and  dare  In  his  dark  home  the  sullen  bear. 

b.  With  various  const.,  e.g.  to  dare  (a  person) 
to  do  something,  to  the  fight,  etc.,  +  to  dare  out. 

1590  Greene  Orl.  Fur.  (1861)  92  With  haughty  menaces 
To  dare  me  out  within  my  palace  gates.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  148  He  would  . .  meet  the  Rebell  in  the 
heart  of  Lydia,  and  there  dare  him  battell.  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  4-  Cl.  iii.  xiii.  25,  I  dare  him  therefore  To  lay  his  gay 
Comparisons  a-part.  1632  Randolph  Jeal.  Lovers  v.  viii, 

I  dare  him  to  th’  encounter.  1672  Baxter  Bagshazv's  Scand. 

II  As  children  dare  one  another  into  the  dirt.  1785  Burns 
Halloween  xiv,  I  daur  you  try  sic  sportin.  1847  Marryat 
Childr.  N.  Forest  xvii.  You  wish  to  dare  me  to  it — well,  I 
won’t  be  dared  to  anything.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxvii. 
451  He  knew  she  was  daring  him  to  contradict  her. 

III.  Daresay.  [From  sense  1.]  properly. 
To  be  as  bold  as  to  say  (because  one  is  prepared 
to  affirm  it) ;  to  venture  to  assert  or  affirm. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4509  (.Cott.)  Bot  i  dar  sai,  and  god  it  wat, 

‘  Qua  leli  luues  for-gettes  lat*.  £1350  Will .  Palerne  1452, 

I  dar  seie  &  sopliche  do  proue,  sche  schal  weld  at  wille  more 
gold  pan  3e  siluer.  C1460  Play  Sacram.  316  Neyther  mor 
or  lesse  Of  dokettis  good  I  dar  well  saye.  1540-54  Croke 
13  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  7  My  sute  is  heard  . .  I  dare  well  saye. 
1570-6  Lambarde  Peratnb.  Kent  { 1862)311  No  Towne  nor 
Citie  is  there  (I  dare  say)  in  this  whole  Shire  comparable  . . 
with  this  one  Fleete.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  759 
Who  devised  your  Office  of  Ministery?  I  dare  say,  not 
Christ.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  120  This  I  dare  say  is  the  best 
and  neatest  Explication  . .  and  . .  I  believe  it  the  truest. 

b.  transf.  To  venture  to  say  '  because  one  thinks 
it  likely)  ;  to  assume  as  probable,  presume.  Al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  the  parenthetic  ( I  dare  say’; 
rarely  in  oblique  narration,  ‘  he  dared  say  \  (In 
this  use  now  sometimes  written  as  one  word,  with 
stress  on  the  first  syllable.) 

Some  dialects  make  the  past  daresaid ,  darsayed ,  dessayed. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vn.  xii,  You  give  your  friend 
a  very  good  character,  .and  a  very  deserved  one,  I  daresay. 
1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.  I.  54  {The  Letter ),  La  Fleur  .. 
told  me  he  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  . .  which,  he  durst  say, 
w 1  suit  the  occasion.  1807  Anna  Porter  Hungar.  Bro.  v, 

| Other  women  have  admired  you  as  much.  .1  dare  say*.  .‘O  ! 
if  it’s  only  a  “  dare  say  "  ’  cried  Demetrius,  shrugging  up  his 


!  shoulders.  1853  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  221,  I  daresay  you 
have  thought  me  very  neglectful.  1885  Sir  C.  S.  C.  Bowf.n 
j  Lazo  Rep.  14  Q.  B.  D.  872,  I  daresay  the  rule  was  drafted 
I  without  reference  to  the  practice  at  common  law. 

Dare  (de®j),  v .2  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  3  deare, 
4  dere.  [Known  from  c  1 200  ;  but  not  found  in 
1  OE.,  though  the  early  ME.  darien  suggests  an  OE. 
|  *darian.  Perh.  identical  with  the  stem  of  MDu. 

|  and  LG.  bedaren  to  appease,  abate,  compose,  calm, 
Flemish  verdaren ,  verdarien  to  astonish,  amaze ; 
but  the  word  has  not  been  found  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Teutonic  langs.,  and  the  primary 
j  signification  and  sense-development  are  uncertain.] 

I.  intr. 

+ 1.  To  gaze  fixedly  or  stupidly;  to  stare  as  one 
|  terrified,  amazed,  or  fascinated.  Obs. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2048  pe  keiser.  .dearede  al  adeadet, 

!  druicninde  &  dreori.  a  1250  Ozul  4-  Night.  384  Ich  mai 
‘  i-son  so  wel  so  on  hare,  The}  ich  bi  daie  sitte  an  dare. 
c  1350  Will.  Palertte  4055  pe  king  was  kast  in  gret  pou^t  ; 
he  dared  as  doted  man  for  pe  bestes  dedes.  1444  Pol.  Poettts 
(Rolls)  II.  218  The  snayl  goth  lowe  doun,  Darythe  in  his 
shelle,  yit  may  he  se  no  sight.  1526  Skelton  Magnyf. 
1358,  I  have  an  hoby  can  make  larkys  to  dare.  1530 
Palsgr.  506/2,  I  dare,  I  prye  or  loke  about  me,  je  aduise 
alentour.  What  darest  thou  on  this  facyon  ?  me  thynketh 
thou  woldest  catche  larkes.  1549  Thomas  Hist.  Italie  96 
The  emperour.  .constreigned  Henry  Dandolo.  .to  stande  so 
longe  daryng  in  an  hotte  basen,  that  he  lost  his  sight. 

+  2.  fig.  To  be  in  dismay,  tremble  with  fear,  lose 
!  heart,  dread.  Obs. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  21870  (Edin.)  For  pe  se  sale  rise  and  rute, 
mani  man  sal  dere  and  dute.  c  1340  Gazu.  4 *  Gr,  Knt.  2258 
For  drede  he  wolde  not  dare,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxviii.  2 
My  flesshe  dyderis  and  daris  for  doute  of  my  dede.  1513 
Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  2654  Dredefully  darynge  comen 
now  they  be,  Theyr  wynges  traylynge  entred  into  the'hall. 

f3.  To  lie  motionless  (generally  with  the  sense 
of  fear),  to  lie  appalled  ;  to  crouch.  Also  fig., 
esp.  in  droop  and  dare.  Obs. 

c  2220  Bestiary  406  Ne  stereS  }e  [5e  fox]  no3t  of  3e  stede 
.  .oc  dareS  so  3e  ded  were,  a  1225  Juliana  42  penne  darie 
we  &  ne  durren  neuer  cumen  biuoren  him.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Shiptnan's  T.  103  Thise  wedded  men  pat  lye  and  dare  As 
in  a  fourme  sit  a  wery  hare,  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  iv, 
The  dere  in  the  dellun  Thay  droupun  and  daren.  a  1450 
Le  Mort e  Arth.  2575  Knyghtis  of  kynges  blode,  That  longe 
wylle  not  droupe  and  dare.  ?#i5oo  Chester  PI.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  II.  148  (Date  of  MS.  1592),  Builded  thinges  togrounde 
shall  falle.  .And  men  in  graves  dare. 

+  4.  To  be  hid,  lie  hid,  lurk.  Obs. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1135  3ef  drihtin,  pe  darede  in  ure  men- 
nesse,  wrahte  peos  wundres.  1382  Wyclif  Mark  vii.  24  And 
Jhesus  . .  mighte  not  dare  or  be  privy  [1388  be  hid].  14. . 
Epiph.  in  Tundale's  Vis.  107  The  worm  . .  Dareth  full  oft 
and  kepeth  hym  covertly.  £1430  Lydg.  Bochas  iv.  xvii. 
(1554)  117  b,  Under  floures  lyke  a  serpent  dare  Til  he  may 
styng.  c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1494)  1.  lxiii, 
There  is  moche  pryde  hydde  in  the  grounde  of  thyne  herte, 
as  the  foxe  dareth  in  his  denne.  c  1440  Protttp.  Parz>.  113 
Daryn,  or  drowpyn  or  prively  to  be  hydde,  latito ,  lateo. 

+  b.  with  indirect  obj.  (dative)  :  To  be  hid  from, 
escape,  be  unknown  to. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Pet.  iii.  5  It  daarith  hem  [1388  it  is  hid  fro 
hem]  willinge  this  thing.  Ibid.  iii.  8  Oo  thing  daare  ;ou  not 
or  be  not  utiknozvun.  —  Acts  xxvi.  26,  I  deme  no  thing  of 
these  for  to  dare  him. 

II.  trans. 

+  5.  To  daze,  paralyse,  or  render  helpless,  with 
the  sight  of  something ;  to  dazzle  and  fascinate. 
To  dare  larks ,  to  fascinate  and  daze  them,  in  order 
to  catch  them.  (Cf.  sense  1,  quots.  1526-30,  and 
Daring  vbl.  sb .2)  Obs. 

1547  Hooper  Anszv.  Bp.  Winchester's  Bk.  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  203  Virtuous  councillors,  whose  eyes  cannot  be  dared 
with  these  manifest  and  open  abominations,  a  1556  Cran- 
mer  Wks.  I.  107  Like  unto  men  that  dare  larks,  which  hold 
up  an  hoby,  that  the  larks’  eyes  being  ever  upon  the  hoby, 
should  not  see  the  net  that  is  laid  on  their  heads.  1602 
Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  xxxix.  (1612)  256  The  Spirit  that  for 
God  himselfe  was  made,  Was  dared  by  the  Flesh.  1613 
Shaks.  Hen.  VIII  iii.  ii.  282  Let  his  Grace  go  forward,  And 
dare  vs  with  his  Cap,  like  Larkes.  1621  Fletcher  Pilgrim 

I.  i.  Some  costrell  That  hovers  over  her  and  dares  her  daily. 
1671  Temple  Ess.  Const.  Etnpire  Wks.  1731  I.  90  They 
think  France  will  be  dared,  and  never  take  Wing,  while 
they  see  such  a  Naval  Power  as  ours  and  the  Dutch  hover¬ 
ing  about  all  their  Coasts.  i860  Sala  in  Cornh.  Mag. 

II.  239  A  ‘  dare  ’  for  larks  or  circular  board  with  pieces  of 
looking-glass  inserted,  used  in  sunshiny  days,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  daring  or  dazing  larks  from  their  high  soaring  flight 
to  within  a  distance  convenient  for  shooting  or  netting 
them. 

+  6.  To  daunt,  terrify,  paralyse  with  fear.  Now 
dial. 

i6ix  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  i,  For  I  have  done 
those  follies,  those  mad  mischiefs,  Would  dare  a  woman. 
1627  Drayton  Agincourt  97  Clifford  whom  no  danger  yet 
could  dare.  1778  Gloss.  Exmoor  Scolding  (ed.  9),  Dere,  to 
hurry,  frighten,  or  astonish  a  Child.  s.v.  Thir ,  Dere , 
a  Word  commonly  used  by  Nurses  in  Devonshire,  signifying 
to  frighten  or  hurry  a  Child  out  of  his  senses.  1864  Capern 
Dezwn  Provinc.,  To  dare ,  to  frighten.  He  dare'd  me,  he 
surprized  me.  I  was  dare'd ,  I  was  surprized, 
lienee  Dared ppl.  a. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3044  Selcuth  kni3tis,  Sum  darid 
[Dubl.  MS.  dasyd],  sum  dede,  sum  depe  wondid.  1563 
Homilies  11.  Idolatry  hi.  (1859)  252  They  become  as  wise  as 
the  blocks  themselves  which  they  stare  on,  and  so  fall  down 
as  dared  larks  in  that  gaze.  1678  Dryden  CEdipus  1.  i,  Then 
cowered  like  a  dared  lark. 
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Dare,  v?>  obs.  var.  Deee,  to  injure,  Kurt. 

Dare  (de®i),  sbP  Also  6  darre.  [f.  Dabe  vP] 
1.  An  act  of  daring  or  defying  ;  a  defiance,  chal¬ 
lenge.  Now  colloq. 

1594  First  Pt,  Contention  v,  Card.  Euen  when  thou 
darest.  Hu.  Dare.  I  tell  thee  Priest,  Plantagenets  could 
neuer  brooke  the  dare.  1600  Heywood  2  Edw.  IV  Wks. 
1874  I.  96  His  defiance  and  his  dare  to  warre.  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  <)•  Cl.  1.  ii.  191  Sextus  Pompeius  Hath  giuen  the  dare 
to  Ctesar.  1688  Bunyan  Dying  Sayings  Wks.  1767  I.  48 
Sin  is  the  dare  of  God’s  justice.  1892  R.  H.  Davis  Van 
Bibber  87,  ‘  I  didn’t  suppose  you’d  take  a  dare  like  that,  Van 
Bibber ',  said  one  of  the  men. 

4  2.  Daring,  boldness.  Obs. 

1595  Markham  Sir  R.  Grinvile  Ixxvii,  And  yet,  then  these 
my  darre  shall  be  no  lesse.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  78 
It  lends.  .A  larger  Dare  to  your  great  Enterprize. 

Dare  (dear),  sb.2  [f.  Dabe  z\2]  A  contrivance 
for  ‘  daring  ’  or  fascinating  larks. 

i860  Sala  Hogarth  in  Cornh.  Mag.  II.  239  siote,  The 
*  dare  I  have  seen  resembles  a  cocked  hat,  or  chapeau 
bras,  in  form,  and  is  studded  with  bits  of  looking-glass, 
not  convex,  but  cut  in  facets  inwards,  like  the  theatrical 
ornament  cast  in  zinc,  and  called  a  ‘  logie  ’.  The  setting  is 
painted  bright  red,  and  the  facets  turn  on  pivots,  and  being 
set  in  motion  by  a  string  attached  to  the  foot,  the  larks  are 
sufficiently  ‘  dared  ’  and  come  quite  over  the  fascinating  toy. 
1888  Athenaeum  28  Jan.  122/1  The  dare  for  larks,  or  mirror 
surrounded  by  smaller  ones,  over  the  mantel-piece,  which 
exercised  many  commentators  [Hogarth’s  Distressed  Poet). 
t  Dare,  sb.3  Obs.  Also  5  dar.  [A  singular 
formed  on  dars,  OF.  (bars,  darz,  pi.  of  dart,  dat'd 
dart,  dace.  The  OF.  pi.  dars  and  nom.  sing,  dars 
became  in  Eng.  darse,  darce.  Dace.]  =Dace. 

[1314  in  Wardrobe  Acc.  8  Edw.  II,  21/12  Dars  roches  et 
pik  2 s.  8 d.]  c  1475  Piet.  Vocab.  in  IVr.-Wiilcker  763/36 
Hie  capita,  a  dar.  1622  Drayton  Poly-olb.-x.xvi,  The  pretty 
slender  dare,  of  many  call’d  the  dace.  1708  Motteux 
Rabelais  1.  iii,  As  large  as  a  Dare-Fish  of  Loire.  1740 
R.  Brookes  Art  of  Angling  1.  xxiii.  60  The  Dace  or  Dare., 
is  not  unlike  a  Chub. 

+  Dare,  darre,  sbA  Obs.  [Cf.  F.  dare,  ‘  a 
huge  big  bellie  ;  also,  Dole  ’  (Cotgr.).]  ?  A  por¬ 
tion  (or  some  definite  portion). 

1528  Papers  oj  Earls  of  Cumbrld.  in  Whitaker  Hist. 
Craven  (1812)  308  Item,  for  herbes  five  dares.. for  yeast, 
five  dares.  1601  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II,  §  2(1876) 
6  His  livere.  .shalbe  a  darre  of  bredde.  Ibid.  §  9  He  may 
take  two  darres  of  bred. 

Dare  ( =dar ),  darh,  var.  of  Thab  v.,  need. 
Da’re-all.  [f-  Dabe  vP  +  All  :  cf.  dare-devil. ] 
One  who  or  that  which  dares  all ;  a  covering  that 
braves  all  weather,  a  ‘  dread-nought  ’. 

1840  T.  Hook  Fitzherbert  I.  xi.  120  Enveloped  in  mackin¬ 
toshes,  great-coats,  dare-alls,  boas  and  oilskins. 

Dared,  ppl.  a. :  see  Dabe  v.2 
Dare-devil  (de»\i|de:vil),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  Dare 
v.1  +  Devil  :  cf.  cutthroat,  scarecrow.'] 

A.  sb.  One  ready  to  dare  the  devil ;  one  who  is 
recklessly  daring. 

1794  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  Mr.  Paine  ii,  I  deemed 
myself  a  dare-devil  in  rhime.  1841  Lytton  Ni .  <5-  Morn. 
(1851)  152  A  dangerous,  desperate,  reckless  dare-devil.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  x.  §  1  Robert  Clive  . .  an  idle  dare-devil 
of  a  boy  whom  his  friends  had  been  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dare-devil ;  reck¬ 
lessly  daring. 

1832  W.  Irving  Alhantbrall.  193  A  certain  dare-devil  cast 
of  countenance,  i860  Motley  Neiherl.  1. 159  Plenty  of  dare¬ 
devil  skippers  ready  to  bring  cargoes. 

Hence  Da-re-de:vilisli  a.,  Da're-devilism, 
Da  re-de  vilry,  -deviltry  (U.S.). 

1886  Blachw.  Mag.  CXL.  737  His  faults  were  dare-devilism 
and  recklessness.  1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  24/2  The  dare- 
devilry  which  prompts  a  respectable  girl  to  make  her  way 
into  the  haunts  of  vice.  1886  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Miss  Jacobsen’s 
Chance  I.  vi.  111  The  spice  of  dare-devilry  in  him  was  in 
piquant  contrast  to,  etc.  1881  N.  V.  Nation  XXXII.  369 
No  city  has  for  courage  and  dare-deviltry  surpassed  Milan. 

Dare-fish:  see  Dabe  sb.3 
+  Da  reful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dabe  sbP  or  v.1 
+  -EUL.]  Full  of  daring  or  defiance. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  v.  6  We  might  haue  met  them  dare- 
full,  beard  to  beard.  1614  Sylvester  Part.  Vertues  Royall 
994  Not  by  the  Prowesse.  .Of  his  owne  darefull  hand. 

Darer  (dea-ro-i).  [f.  Dabe  vP  +  -er.]  One  who 
dares  or  ventures ;  one  who  challenges  or  defies. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  II.  v.  iii.  §  16.  454  The  best, 
and  most  fortunate  of  these  Great  Darers.  1624  Fletcher 
Rule  a  Wife  in.  v,  Another  darer  come  ?  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1811)  V.  348  Women  to  women,  thou  knowest,  are 
great  darers  and  incentives.  1884  A.  Forbes  in  Eng.  Illust. 
Mag.  Dec.  150  Of  such  men  as  Cavagnari  is  our  empire  of 
India — a  thinker,  a  doer,  a  darer. 

Da'resome,  a .  dial.  [See  -some.]  Venture¬ 
some,  foolhardy. 

1864  L.  N.  Comyn  Atherstone  Priory  I.  ioi,  I  don’t  like 
to  see  her  so  careless  and  daresome-like. 

Darf,  var.  of  Dere  a.  Obs.,  keen,  and  Tharf  v. 
Obs.,  to  need. 

Darg(daJg).  Sc.  and  north. dial.  Also  5dawerk, 
dawark,  8  daurk,  9  daark,  dark,  darrak,darroch, 
dargue,  daurg.  [A  syncopated  form  of  daywerk , 
or  daywark,  Daywork,  through  the  series  of  forms 
dawark,  *dctark ,  dark,  darg,  the  latter  being  now 
the  common  form  in  Scotland.]  A  day’s  work,  the 
task  of  a  day ;  also,  a  defined  quantity  or  amount 
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of  work,  or  of  the  product  of  work,  done  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  or  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment ;  a  task. 

C1425  Wyntoun  Chron.  ix.  xiv.  44  (Jam.)  That  duleful 
dawerk  that  tyme  wes  done.  1489  Act.  Audit.  147  (Jam.) 
Ffor  the  spoliatioune  of  vi  dawarkis  of  hay.  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  596  For  that  same  darg  and  deid.  1605  in 
Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  Scot.  II.  451  Fourscoir  dargis  of  hay. 
1787  Burns  Auld  Farmer's  Saint,  xvi,  Monie  asairdaurk 
we  twa  hae  wrought.  1794  Statist.  Acc.  Scot.  XII.  300 
A  darg  of  marl,  i.  e.  as  much  as  could  be  cast  up  by  the  spade 
in  one  day.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxvi,  I  have  alangday’s 
darg  afore  me.  1832-4  De  Quincey  Caesars  Wks.  1862  IX. 
51  You  did  what  in  W estmoreland  they  call  a  good  darroch. 
1851  Greenwell  Coal-tr.  Terms  Northumb.  <$•  Durh.  21 
Darg ,  a  fixed  quantity  of  coal  to  he  worked  for  a  certain 
price,  .the  general  term  in  use  about  Berwick.  1878  Cum¬ 
brld.  Gloss.,  Darrak  (Centre),  dark  (S.  W.),  darg  (North  C.), 
day’s  work.  1875  Ruskin  Fors  Clavigera  VI.  8  Lett.  61 
And  goes  out  himself  to  his  day’s  darg. 

Hence  Da  rg-days,  days  of  work  done  in  lieu  of 
rent  or  due  to  the  feudal  lord.  Darker,  da’rker, 
DaTgsman,  day-labourer.  Darling*,  working 
as  a  day-labourer. 

1803  Jamieson  Water- Kelpie  iv.  in  Scott  Minstr.  Sc. 
Bord.,  The  darger  left  his  thrift.  1807  J.  Stagg  Poems  64 
The  laird  and  dar’ker  cheek  by  chowle,  Wad  sit  and  crack 
of  auld  lang  seyne.  1788  R.  Galloway  Poems  119  (Jam.) 
Glad. to  far  to  wark  that’s  killing,  To  common  darguing. 
1885  in  D.  H.  Edwards  Mod.  Sc.  Poets  Ser.  vm.  44  A  bar¬ 
gain  .  .for  drainin’  or  for  dargin’.  1845  Whistle-binkie  Ser.  m. 
(1890)  1. 418  Warnin  dargsmen  to  put  on  their  claes. 

Dari,  =  Durra,  Indian  millet  or  Guinea  corn. 

1892  Daily  News  28  June  2/8  Buckwheat,  dari,  and  millet 
firm.  Ibid.  27  Oct.  7/4  Linseed,  buckwheat,  dari,  and  millet. 

Darial,  dariel(le,  var.  of  Dariole  Obs.,  pasty. 
Daric  (dse*rik).  Also  6-7  daricke,  dari(c)que, 
7-9  darick.  [ad.  Gr.  A apa/c-os  (properly  an  adj. 
agreeing  with  crar-qp  stater).]  A  gold  coin  of 
ancient  Persia,  said  to  have  been  named  from  the 
first  Darius.  Also  a  Persian  silver  coin  of  the 
same  design,  specifically  called  siglos. 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  40  The  King,  .sent  to  the  man 
.  .a  cuppe  of  golde  and  a  thousand  darices.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  336  Two  cups,  .full,  the  one  of  Dariques 
of  gold,  the  other  of  silver  Dariques.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1677)  243  Timagoras  . .  had  received  a  bribe  of  ten 
thousand  Dariques  or  Sagittaries.  1767  Swinton  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LVII.  273  note ,  The  bow  and  arrow,  .visible  . .  on 
a  very  curious  Daric.  1879  H.  Phillips  Notes  Coins  5  The 
Persian  Daric,  of  which  an  example  in  silver  is  shown. 

Darie,  obs.  form  of  Dairy. 

Da'rii.  Logic .  A  mnemonic  word  designating 
the  third  mood  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms,  in 
which  the  major  premiss  is  a  universal  affirmative 
(a),  and  the  minor  premiss  and  the  conclusion  par¬ 
ticular  affirmatives  (i) ;  thus,  All  A  are  B  ;  Some 
C  are  A :  therefore,  Some  C  are  B. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  27  Vnto  the  firste  figure 
belong  fower  Modes  . .  Barbara ,  Celarent ,  Darii ,  Fei'io  . . 
whereby  every  Proposition  is  knowne,  either  to  be  universall 
or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative.  17x7  Prior  Alma 
iii.  383,  I  could  . .  With  learned  skill,  now  push,  now  parry. 
From  Darii  to  Bocardo  vary.  1869  Fowler  Ded.  Logic 
(ed.  3)  99  Thus  Disamis,  when  reduced,  will  become  Darii. 

Daring  (de^rii)),  vbl.  sb.1  [f.  Dare  v1  + 
-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Dare1;  adven¬ 
turous  courage,  boldness,  hardihood. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  B?‘it.  ix.  ix.  (1632)  596  Incredible 
darings,  .were  not  wanting.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xv.  80 
As  if  not  the  Cause,  but  the  Degree  of  daring,  made  Forti¬ 
tude.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  6. 406  The  whole  people 
had  soon  caught  the  self-confidence  and  daring  of  their 
Queen. 

+  Da'ring,  vbl.  sb.2  Obs.  [f.  Dare  v.2]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dare  2 ;  esp.  the  catching  of 
larks  by  dazing  or  fascinating  them  (see  Darez>.2  5). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  113  Darynge,  or  drowpynge,  licitacio , 
latitatio .  1602  Carew  Cornwall  (1811)  96  Little  round 

nets  fastened  to  a  staff,  not  much  unlike  that  which  is  used 
for  daring  of  larks.  1704  Diet.  Rust.}  Clap-net  and  Look¬ 
ing-glass  ;  this  is  otherwise  called  Doring  or  Daring.  1766 
Pennant  Zool.  I.  150  What  was  called  daring  of  larks, 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  daring-glass,  - net . 

1590  Greene  Neuer  too  late  (1600)  8  They  set  out  their 
faces  as  Foulers  doe  their  daring  glasses,  that  the  Larkes 
that  soare  highest,  may  stoope  soonest..  1616  Surfl.  & 
Markh.  Country  Farme*]  12  You.  .shall  with  your  horse  and 
Hawke  ride  about  her.  .till  you  come  so  neere  her  that  you 
may  lay  your  daring-net  over  her.  1659  G auden  Tears  of 
Church  197  New  notions.. are  many  times.. the  daring- 
glasses  or  decoyes  to  bring  men  into  the  snares  of  their  . . 
damnable  doctrines. 

Da'ring,  ppL  a.1  [f.  Dare  v .!  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  their  attributes :  Bold,  adven¬ 
turous  ;  hardy,  audacious. 

1582  St  anyhu  rst  sEneis,  etc.  (Arb.)  143  A  loftye  Thrasoni¬ 
cal  huf  snuffe.  .in  phisnomye daring.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  I V, 
v.  i.  91,  I  do  not  thinke  a  brauer  Gentleman.  .More  daring, 
or  more  bold,  is  now  aliue.  x6 67  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  129  Half 
way  he  met  His  daring  foe.  1758  S.  Hayward  Serm.  xvii. 
539  The  daring  insolence  . .  of  prophane  Sinners.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  325  Montague,  the  most  daring 
and  inventive  of  financiers. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1617  Middleton  &  Rowley  Fair  Quarrel  1.  i.  314  To 
walk  unmuffl’d  . .  Even  in  the  daring’st  streets  through  all 
the  city,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  202  Witness 
Wimbleton  in  this  county,  a  daring  structure.  1697  Addison 
Ess.  on  Georgies ,  The  last  Georgic  has  indeed  as  many  meta¬ 
phors,  but  not  so  daring  as  this.  1876  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  V.  39  This  daring  legal  fiction. 
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f  3.  In  quasi-anW).  comb,  with  another  adj.,  as 
daring-hardy.  Obs. 

1S93  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  i.  iii.  43  On  paine  of  death,  no  person 
be  so  bold  Or  daring  hardie  as  to  touch  the  Listes. 

Da  ring,  ppl.  ad-  Obs.  Also  4  dareand.  [f. 
Dabe  v.2]  Staring,  trembling,  or  crouching  with 
fear,  etc. :  see  the  vb. 

1333  Minot  Poems,  Hatidon  Hill  39  Now  er  pai  dareand 
all  for  drede,  pat  war  bifore  so  stout  and  gay.  1611  Cotgr., 
Blotir ,  to.  .lye  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  daring  Larke,  or 
affrighted  fowle. 

Daringly  (de»-rit]li),  adv.  [f.  Dabing///.  aP 
+  -LT  2.]  In  a  daring  manner. 

1605  Chapman,  etc.  Easlw.  Hoe  1.  i.  (R.),  Prouder  hopes 
which  daringly  o’erstrike  Their  place  and  means.  1771 
Junius  Lett.  xlii.  220  The  civil  rights  of  the  people  are 
daringly  invaded.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  533  Men 
asked  . .  what  impostor  had  so  daringly  and  so  successfully 
personated  his  highness. 

Daringness  (dea-riqnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
Daring  quality  or  character. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  cTAlf  ii.  70  Full  of 
Daringnesse  and  of  Lying.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Feb. 
vii.  (1703)  II.  276  [Falkland],  The  daringness  of  his  Spirit. 
1795  Coleridge  Plot  Discov.  49  The  frequency  and  daring¬ 
ness  of  their  perjuries.  1880  M.  Betham-Edwards  Fore¬ 
stalled  I.  1.  ix.  140  The  daringness  of.  .youth. 

II  Dariole.  Obs .  Also  5  daryol(e,  -iolle,  -ial, 
-yal,  -eal,  -iel(le,  -yel.  [a.  F.  dariole  (14th  c.) 
a  small  pasty  ‘  filled  with  flesh,  hearbes,  and  spices, 
mingled  and  minced  together’  (Cotgr.),  now  a 
cream-tart.]  =  Custard  i  a. 

?#  1400  Morte  Arth.  199  With  darielles  endordide,  and 
daynteez  ynewe.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  38  For  darials. 
Take  creme  of  almonde  mylke  [etc.],  c  1430  Two  Cookery - 
bks.  47  Daryoles. — Take  wyne  &  fressche  brof?e,  Clowes, 
Maces, &  Marow.  .&  put  per-to  creme.  .&3olkys  of  Eyroun. 
Ibid.  53  Darioles.  c  1440  A  nc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord. 
(1790)  443  Daryalys.  1664  Ethf.redge  Co?n.  Revenge  iii.  iv, 
I .  .did  buy  a  dariole,  littel  custarde.  [1823  Scott  Quentin 
D.  iv,  Ordering  confections,  darioles,  and  any  other  light 
dainties  he  could  think  of.] 

Dark  (daak),  a.  Forms:  1-2  deorc,  3  dearc, 
derc,  dorc,  dorck,  dare,  darck,  deork,  dure, 
3-6  derk,  4  deorke,  durke,  4-6  derke,  dirk(e, 
dyrk,  5  derck,  dyrke,  dork,  4-7  darke,  6  darck, 
dearcke,  6-  dark.  [OE.  deorc  (repr.  earlier  *derk, 
with  fracture  of  e  before  r  +  cons.)  ;  there  is  no 
corresponding  adj.  in  the  other  Teutonic  langs.,  but 
the  OIIG.  wk.  vb.  tarchanjan ,  tarhnen ,  terchinen 
to  conceal,  hide,  of  which  the  WGer.  form  would 
be  darknjan ,  appears  to  contain  the  same  stem 
derk,  dark.  In  ME.  there  is  a  notable  variant 
therk{e ,  tiherke,  thyrke,  with  the  rare  substitution 
of  initial  p ,  th,  for  d,  for  which  see  Therk.] 

I.  literal. 

1.  Characterized  by  (absolute  or  relative)  absence 
of  light ;  devoid  of  or  deficient  in  light ;  unillumi¬ 
nated  ;  said  esp.  of  night. 

Beowulf  3584  Niht-helm  fceswearc  deorc  ofer  dryht- 
gumum.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxxiii[i].  16  pu  daeg  settest  and 
deorce  niht.  a  1225  Julia?ia  30  Dreihen  hire  into  dare 
[ v.r .  dorc]  hus.  c  1275  Lay.  7563  Hit  were  dorcke  nipt. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  16783  (Trin.)  pe  day  wex  derker  pen  pe 
ny3t.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xvi.  xvii.  Hit  was  soone 
derke  soo  that  he  myght  knowe  no  man.  1548  Hall  Chron. 
113  A  very  darke  night.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  275  The 
gate  was  closed,  because  it  was  at  that  time  darke.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  354  Lizards  shunning  Light,  a  dark 
Retreat  Have  found.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  198  ?  10 
The  room  was  kept  dark.  1861  Flo.  Nightingale  Nursing 
24  People  lose  their  health  in  a  dark  house.  1875  J.  C. 
Wilcocks  Sea  Fisherjnan  190  They  will  bite  when  it  is  so 
pitchy  dark  that  you  cannot  see  to  bait  your  hook. 

+  b.  A  dark  hotise  or  room  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  a  proper  place  of  confinement  for  a  mad¬ 
man  ;  hence  to  keep  (a  persoii)  dark,  to  keep  him 
confined  in  a  dark  room.  Obs . 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  97  Both  Man  and  Master  is 
possest  . .  They  must  be  bound  and  laide  in  some  darke 
roome.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  iii.  ii.  421  Loue  is  meerely  a  mad- 
nesse,  and.  .deserues  as  wel  a  darke  house,  and  a  whip,  as 
madmen  do.  1601  —  All's  Well  iv.  i.  106  Till  then  lie 
keepe  him  darke  and  safely  lockt.  1630  Massinger  Rene- 
gado  iv.  i,  He.  .charged  me  To  keep  him  [a  madman]  dark, 
and  to  admit  no  visitants.  1687  Jefferies  in  Magd.  Coll. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  61  This  man  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dark 
room.  Why  do  you  suffer  him  without  a  guardian  ? 

c.  Of  luminous  bodies :  Dim ;  invisible.  Dark 
moon  =  dark  of  the  moon  ;  +  dark  star  (see  1594). 

a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1106  Se  steorra  aetywde  innon  J?aet 
suSwest  he  wses  litel  gepuht  and  deorc.  1551  Recorde 
Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  272  They  . .  that  be  called  Cloudy 
starres  :  and  a  lesser  sorte  yet  named  Darke  starres.  1594 
BLUNDEViL-£-r£?r.  iii.  1.  xxiii.  (ed.  7)328  Besides  these,  there 
be  fourteene  others  [stars],  whereof  five  be  called  cloudy,  and 
the  other  darke,  because  they  are  not  to  be  seene  but  of 
a  very  quick  and  sharpe  sight.  1653  m  Picton  L'pool 
Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  192  Two  lanthorns  ..  everie  night  in 
y®  dark  moone  be  sett  out  at  the  High  Crosse,  i860  Bart¬ 
lett  Diet.  Amer.,  Dark  moon,  the  interval  between  the  old 
and  the  new  moon. 

2.  Of  clouds,  the  sky,  etc.  :  Reflecting  or  trans¬ 
mitting  little  light ;  gloomy  from  lack  of  light, 
sombre. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxviii.  [Ixix.]  14  Ado  me  of  deope  deorces 
wazteres.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  441/365  pat  lodlokeste 
weder  pat  mijhte  beo.  .Swart  and  deork  and  grislich.  c  1325 
E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1020  pe  derk  dede  see  hit  is  demed  euer 
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more.  1460  Capc.bave  Chron.  152  A  wedyr  so  dirk  and  so 
lowd,  that  men  supposed  the  Cherch  should  falle.  1658 
Willsford  Natures  Secrets  too  Cloudy  and  dark  weather. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  159  r  8  Those  dark  Clouds_  which 
cover  the  Ocean.  1870  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming  in  Gd. 
Words  133/2  A  deep  valley,  with  dark  hills  on  every  side. 

3.  Of  the  ordinary  colour  of  an  object :  Approach¬ 
ing  black  in  hue. 

1382  Wyclif  L ev.  xiii.  6  If  more  derker  were  the  lepre, 
and  not  waxid  in  the  skynne  . .  it  is  a  scab,  c  1400  Lan- 
franc's  Cirurg.  181  If  f e  colour  of  his  bodi  be  .derk  ouj>er 
blac.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  Cr.  1.  i.  41  And  her  haire  were  not 
somewhat  darker  than  Helens.  1795  Southey  Joan  of 
Arc  v.  27  Her  dark  hair  floating  on  the  morning  gale.  1800 
tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  88  Two  liquors,  one  of  which  has 
a  dark  and  almost  black  colour.  1873  Act  36-7  Viet.  c.  85 
§  3  Her  name.. shall  be  marked  on  her  stern,  on  a  dark 
ground  in  white  or  yellow  letters. 

b.  Of  the  complexion  :  The  opposite  of  fair. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1009  This  ladie  called  was  Beaute.  .Ne 
she  was  derk  ne  broun,  but  bright.  1784  Cook  Third  V oy. 

v.  iii.  (R.),  Their  complexion  is  rather  darker  than  that  of 
the  Otaheiteans.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  ii,  Mr.  Jasper  is 
a  dark  man  of  some  six-and-twenty. 

C.  Prefixed,  as  a  qualification,  to  adjectives  of 
colour:  Deep  in  shade,  absorbing  more  light 
than  it  reflects;  the  opposite  of  light.  (Usually 
hyphened  with  the  adj.  when  the  latter  is  used 
attributively.) 

c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  909  The  rede  darke. 
1727-46  Thomson  Summer  it  On  the  dark  green  grass. 
1776  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  IV.  148  Stem  hollow. . 
dark  mouse  or  almost  black  below.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L. 

II.  xxv,  The  bound  of  dark-brown  doe.  1846  M'Culloch 
Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  223  The  sheep,  .many  are  grey, 
some  black,  and  a  few  of  a  peculiar  dark  buff  colour.  1863 
M.  L.  Whately  Ragged  Life  Egypt  xvii.  163  Clad  in  the 
ordinary  dark-blue  drapery. 

II-  fig. 

4.  Characterized  by  absence  of  moral  or  spiritual 
light ;  evil,  wicked  ;  also,  in  a  stronger  sense,  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  turpitude  or  wickedness  of  sombre 
or  unrelieved  nature  ;  foul,  iniquitous,  atrocious. 

a  1000  Satan  105  (Gr.)  Feond  seondon  re<5e,  dimme,  and 
deorce.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  34  %if  }>in  eage  . .  byft 
deorc  eall  ]?in  lichama  byS  J?ystre.  1377  Langl.  P .  Pl.  B. 
xix.  21  Alle  derke  deuelles  aren  adradde  to  heren  it  []>e  name 
of  ihesus].  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  63  Semende  of  light 
they  werke  The  dedes,  whiche  are  inward  derke.  1593 
Shaks.  Rich .  II,  1.  i.  169  My  faire  name  . .  To  darke  dis¬ 
honours  vse,  thou  shalt  not  haue.  Ibid.  v.  ii.  96  Thou  fond 
mad  woman  Wilt  thou  conceale  this  darke  Conspiracy? 
1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  335  We  shall  find  these 
consecrated  weapons  of  infinite  more  force  against  the 
powers  of  the  Dark  Kingdom.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  28 
It  [gold]  serves  what  life  requires,  But,  dreadful  too,  the 
dark  Assassin  hires.  1792  Mary  Wollstonecr.  Rights 
Worn.  v.  239  Sometimes  displaying  the  light  and  sometimes 
the  dark  side  of  their  character.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  166  Associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  darkest  and 
meanest  vices.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  II.  xx.  216  A  dark 
tragedy  was  preparing  in  the  family  of  King  Robert. 

5.  Devoid  of  that  which  brightens  or  cheers; 
gloomy,  cheerless,  dismal,  sad. 

a  1000  Wanderer  89  (Gr.)  Se  Sis  deorce  lif  deope  geond- 
}>ence}>.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  in.  v.  36  More  darke  & 

darke  our  woes.  1636  Heylin  Sabbath  11.  141  Then  the 
times  were  at  the  darkest.  1715  De  Foe  Fam.  Instruct. 
1.  i.  (1841)  II.  5  We  don’t  see  the  house  is  the  darker  for  it. 
1818  Shelley  Rosalind  <5*  Helen  171  So  much  of  sympathy 
to  borrow  As  soothed  her  own  dark  lot.  1849  Robertson 
Serm.  Ser.  1.  iv.  (1866)  76  To  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 
1888  Bryce  Amer.  Comm.  II.  xl.  90  The  prospect  for  such 
an  aspirant  is  a  dark  one. 

b.  Of  a  person’s  disposition,  etc.  :  Gloomy, 
sullen,  sad. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V .  v.  i.  87  The  motions  of  his  spirit 
are  dull  as  night  And  his  affections  darke  as  Erebus.  1705 
Addison  Italy  (J.),  Men  of  dark  tempers.  1735  Somerville 
Chase  1.  200  If  in  dark  sullen  Mood  The  glouting  Hound 
refuse  his  wonted  Meal.  1862  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865) 

III.  ix.  x.  178  Ah,  ah,  you  are  in  low  spirits,  I  see.  We  must 
dissipate  that  dark  hurifour. 

c.  Of  the  countenance :  Clouded  with  anger  or 
dislike,  frowning. 

1599  Shaks.  Ven.  <§-  Ad.  182  Adonis,  .with  a  heavy,  dark, 
disliking  eye.  .cries  ‘  Fie,  no  more  of  love  !  ’  1821  Shelley 

Epipsych.  62  Art  thou  not.. A  smile  amid  dark  frowns? 
1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Pom's  C.  iii.  14  The  brow  of  the 
young  man  grew  dark. 

6.  Obscure  in  meaning,  hard  to  understand. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  71  pauh  hit  on  Englisch  be  dim  and 
derk.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  105  Men  ben 
blyndid  bi  derke  speche.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V. 
279  His  prophesie  J>at  is  so  derk.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VI I , 
c.  8  Which  acte  .is  so  obscure  derke  and  diffuse  that  [etc.]. 
1535  Coverdale  2  Chron.  ix.  i  The  quene  of  rich  Arabia  . . 
came,  .to  proue  Salomon  with  darke  Sentences.  1559  Scot 
in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  x.  30  This  matter  is  . .  darke, 
and  of  great  difficultie  to  be  . .  playnlye  discussed.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  103  The  Cause  is  dark,  and  hath  not  been 
rendred  by  any.  1687  R.  L’Estrange  Answ.  Dissenter  44 
He's  a  little  Dark  in  this  Paragraph;  but  the  Change  of 
One  Word  will  make  him.  Clear.  1866  Argyi  l Reign  Law 

vi.  (1871)  209  These  may  seem  far-fetched  illustrations,  and 
of  slight  value  in  so  dark  a  subject. 

+  b.  Obscure  in  name  or  fame;  little  known  or 
regarded.  Obs. 

ci 374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  ix.  83  What  demest  )>ou.  .is  J?at 
a  dirke  ]>ing  and  nat  noble  J>at  is  suffisaunt  reuerent  and 
m\’3ty.  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  Prol.  Aiij  a,  I  . .  darker  in 

name,  and  farr  vnder  these  men  in  knowledge.  1577-87 
Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1221/1  She  hath  made  hir  councell 
of  poore,  darke,  beggerlie  fellows. 
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C.  Obscure  to  ‘  the  mind’s  eye  or  to  memory ; 
indistinct,  indiscernible. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  Sf  Ad.  760  If  thou  destroy  them  not  in 
dark  obscurity.  1610  —  7  emp.  1.  ii.  50  What  seest  thou  els 
In  the  dark-backward  and  Abisme  of  Time?  a  1800 
Cowper  On  Biogr.  Brit.  8  Names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot 
.  .dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all.  18x0  Scott  Lady 
of  L.  iii.  i,  The  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

7.  Hidden  from  view  or  knowledge ;  concealed, 
secret.  To  keep  dark  :  to  keep  secret  ( colloq .). 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  37  We  shal  expresse  our  darker  pur¬ 
pose.  .Know,  that  we  haue  diuided  In  three  our  Kingdome. 
1681  Crowne  Hen.  VI ,  11.  14  By  your  passions  I  read  all 
your  natures,  Though  you  at  other  times  can  keep ’em  dark. 
1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect.  1,  He  hid  himself. .  kept  himself 
dark.  1888  J.  Payn  Myst.  Mirbridge  xxiii,  She  kept  it 
dark  about  the  young  lady  who  was  staying  with  her. 

b.  Of  a  person ;  Secret ;  silent  as  to  any  matter ; 
reticent,  not  open,  that  conceals  his  thoughts  and 
designs. 

1675  Otway  Alcibiades  11.  i,  But  use  such  secrecy  as 
stolen  Loves  should  have,  Be  dark  as  the  hush’d  silence  of 
the  grave.  1706  J.  Logan  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mein.  X.  145 
He  is  exceedingly  dark  and  hidden,  and  thoughts  work  in 
his  mind  deeply  without  communicating.  1738  Pope  Epil. 
Sat.  11.  131  And  Lyttelton  a  dark,  designing  knave. .  1846 
Prescott  Ferd.  $  Isab.  I.  ii.  125  The  dark,  ambiguous 
character  of  Ferdinand.  1885  Century  Mag.  XXX.  380/2 
Of  course,  I  ’ll  keep  as  dark  about  it  as  possible. 

8.  Of  whom  or  which  nothing  is  generally  known ; 
about  whose  powers,  etc.,  the  public  are  ‘  in  the 
dark’. 

Dark  horse  (Racing  slang),  a  horse  about  whose  racing 
powers  little  is  known  ;  hence  fig.  a  candidate  or  competitor 
of  whom  little  is  known  or  heard,  but  who  unexpectedly 
comes  to  the  front.  In  U.S.  Politics ,  a  person  not  named 
as  a  candidate  before  a  convention,  who  unexpectedly 
receives  the  nomination,  when  the  convention  has  failed  to 
agree  upon  any  of  the  leading  candidates. 

1831  Disraeli  Yng.  Duke  v.  (Farmer),  A  dark  horse, 
which  had  never  been  thought  of . .  rushed  past  the  grand 
stand  in  sweeping  triumph.  i860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  593/1 
A  Headship,  .often  given  by  the  College  conclaves  to  a  man 
who  has  judiciously  kept  himself  dark.  1865  Sketches 
from  Camb.  36  (Hoppe)  Every  now  and  then  a  dark  horse 
is  heard  of,  who  is  supposed  to  have  done  wonders  at  some 
obscure  small  college.  1884  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Aug.  472/1 
A  simultaneous  turning  toward  a  ‘dark  horse  1885  Beresf. 
Hope  in  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Mar.  10/1  Two  millions  of  dark 
men . .  whose  ignorance  and  stupidity  could  hardly  be  grasped. 
1888  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  19  June  5/4  That  a  dark  horse  is 
likely  to  come  out  of  such  a  complicated  situation  as  this  is 
most  probable.  1891  N.  Gould  Double  Event  8  When  he 
won  the  Regimental  Cup  with  Rioter,  a  dark  horse  he  had 
specially  reserved  to  discomfort  them.  1893  Standard 
17  Apr.  6/6  Irish  Wake,  a  ‘  dark  *  son  of  Master  Kildare. 

9.  Not  able  to  see;  partially  or  totally  blind; 
sightless.  Obs .  exc.  dial. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xlviii.  10  The  eyen  forsothe  of  Yrael 
weren  derke  for  greet  eelde,  and  cleerli  he  my^te  not  se. 
14. .  Stacy ons  of  Rome  321  in  Pol.  Rel.  4*  L.  Poems  (1866) 
124,  I  mayse  now  )?at  ere  was  derke.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  242  So  farre  foorth  as  my  dimme  and  darke  eyesight 
is  able  to  pearce.  1658  Rowland  Mouff.  The  at.  Ins.  1098 
Some  there  are,  that  cure  dark  sights  by  reason  of  a  Cata¬ 
ract.  1768  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  203/1  Mr.  Bathom  has  been 
totally  dark  for  seven  years.  1806  Med.  frill.  XV.  152  His 
other  eye  was  nearly  quite  dark.  1875  Lane.  Gloss.,  Dark , 
blind.  ‘  Help  him  o’er  th’  road,  poor  lad,  he's  dark.* 

10.  Void  of  intellectual  light,  mentally  or  spirit¬ 
ually  blind;  unenlightened,  uninformed,  destitute 
of  knowledge,  ignorant. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  ii.  67  Of  whiche  men  )>e  corage 
alwey.  .seeke}?  J?e  souereyne  goode  of  alle  be  it  so  bat  it  be 
wij>  a  derke  memorie.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge 
cclxxxviii.  Balade  i,  To  be  examined  by  my  rudenes  all 
derke.  a  1668  Denham  (J.),  The  age  wherein  he  liv’d 
was  dark.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  22  What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support.  1688  Shadwell 
Sqr.  A  Isatia  iv,  I  am  not  so  dark  neither ;  I  am  sharp,  sharp 
as  a  needle.  1774  Fletcher  Hist.  Ess.  Wks.  1795  IV.  15  If 
you  oppose  his  principles  . .  he  supposes  that  you  are  quite 
dark.  1837  J*  H.  Newman  Proph.  Office  Ch.  184  Anglican 
divines  will  consider  him  still  dark  on  certain  other  points  of 
Scripture  doctrine.  [See  also  Dark  Ages  in  13  c.] 

II 11.  Sometimes  two  or  more  fig.  senses  are 
combined,  as  in  the  Dark  Continent  =  Africa. 

1878  H.  M.  Stanley  (title),  Through  the  Dark  Continent. 
1890  —  (title).  Through  Darkest  Africa.  1891  Booth  (title), 
In  Darkest  England,  and  the  way  out. 

12.  quasi -adv.  a.  In  a  dark  manner,  darkly. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  iii.  v.  39  Beauty  . .  I  see  no  more  in 
you  Then  without  Candle  may  goe  darke  to  bed.  1821 
Joanna  Baillie  Met.  Leo.,  Ld.  Johnxv,  Then  dark  lower’d 
the  baron's  eye.  1865  Sketches  from  Camb.  36  A  man  may 
choose  to  run  dark,  and  may.  astonish  his  friends  in  the 
final  contest  of  the  mathematical  tripos.  [Cf.  dark  horse 
in  8.] 

13.  Comb.  a.  adverbial,  as  dark-closed ,  - em¬ 
browned ,  -flowing ,  - glancing ,  - rolling ,  - working  ; 
b.  parasynthetic,  as  dark-bosomed ,  - browed , 
- coloured ,  - complexioned ,  - eyed ,  - haired ,  - hearted 
(hence  - heartedness ),  - leaved ,  - mmded ,  - ski?i?ied , 
- stemmed ,  - veiled ,  - veined ,  etc. 

1594  Daniel  Cleopatra.  Wks.  (1718)  278  Thou  [Nemesis] 
from  Mark-clos’d  Eternity  . .  The  World's  Disorders  dost 
descry.  1726-46  Thomson  Winter  813  Sables,  of  glossy 
black;  and  *dark-emb:-6wned.  1868  Ld.  Houghton  Select. 
80  The  Mark-flowing  hours  I  breast  in  fear.  1812  Byron 
Ch.  Har.  1.  lix,  Match  me  those  Houries..With  Spain's 
Mark-glancing  daughters,  a  1835  Mrs.  Hemans  Poems, 
Guerilla.  Leader  s  Vow,  Through  the  Mark-rolling  mists 
they  shine.  1853  Hickie  tr.  Aristoph.  (1872)  II.  603 


O,  Mark-shining  dusk  of  night.  1859  Tennyson  LaticelotSf 
Elaine  337  The  face  before  her  lived,  *Dark-splendid.  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  1.  ii.  99  *Darke  working  Sorcerers. 

1863  I.  Williams  Baptistery  11.  xxvii,  ^Dark-bosom’d. 
glorious  sea!  1845  Mrs.  Norton  Child  of Islands  (1846) 
188  ^Dark-browed  and  beautiful  he  stood.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  369  Whether  I  shall  put  on.  .my  Mark- 
coloured  suit.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  x.  24  A  delicate, 
Mark-coni plexioned  young  woman.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  i. 
121  Out  of  season,  threddingMarke  ey’d  night.  1814  Byron 
Corsair  iii.  xvii,  And  now  he  turned  him  to  that  dark'd- 
eyed  slave.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  11.  xxvii,  Slow  the  Mark- 
fringed  eyelids  fall.  1881  Lady  Herbert  Edith  2  A  bright, 
Mark-haired  young  lady.  1862  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii  367 
In  the  time  of  our  Mark-heartedness.  1870  Bryant  Homer 
I.  11.  61  Forty  Mark-hulled  Locrian  Barks.  1861  Miss 
Pratt  Flower.  Plants  V.  105  The  *  Dark-leaved  Sallow. 
1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vm.  618  *Dark-minded  man! 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ii.  344  Quite  wingless  our  desire, 
In  sense  Mark-prison'd.  a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref. 
§  3  The  Mark-sighted  man  is  directed  by  the  cleere  about 
things  visible.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3754/8  Missing.. 
Elizabeth  Benson . .  dark-brown  Hair’d . .  a  little  dark  sighted. 
1885  Mabel  Collins  Prettiest  Woman  ix,  The  "dark- 
skinned  Russian  women  had  made  a  hero  of  him.  1634 
Milton  Comus  129  Goddess  of  nocturnal  sport,  "Dark- 
veiled  Cotytto.  1613-39  I.  Jones  in  Leoni  Palladio' s  Archit. 
(1742)  II.  50  Light-vein’d  Marble.  .Mark-vein’d,  ditto. 

c.  Specialized  comb,  or  phrases  :  dark  ages,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  period  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  to  mark  the  intellectual  darkness  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  time;  dark  box  ( Photogr.),  a  box 
totally  excluding  light,  used  for  storing  plates,  etc. ; 
dark  chamber,  +  ( a )  a  camera  obscura  (obs.)  ; 
(b)  Photogr .  —  dark-room  ;  +  dark-closet,  dark 
glasses  (see  quots.) ;  dark-house  (see  1  b) ;  +  dark 
light  =  Dead-light  i  ;  dark-room  (Photogr .), 
a  room  from  which  all  actinic  rays  of  light  are 
excluded,  used  by  photographers  when  dealing 
with  their  sensitized  plates ;  see  also  1  b ;  dark 
slide  (Photogr.),  the  holder  for  the  sensitized 
plate ;  f  dark  tent,  a  camera  obscura ;  dark- 
well,  an  arrangement  in  a  microscope  for  forming 
a  dark  background  to  a  transparent  object  when 
illuminated  from  above. 

[1687  Burnet  Trav.  iii.  11  There  is  an  infinite  number  of 
the  Writers  of  the  Marker  Ages.]  1730  A.  Gordon  Maffei's 
Ampliith.  398  A  Theatre,  .called  so  in  the  dark  Ages,  when 
such  Names  were  given  at  random.  1837  Hallam  Hist. 
Lit.  1.  §  5  Gregory  I .  .the  chief  authority  in  the  dark  ages. 
1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  ix.  558  During  these,  which  are 
rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the  clergy  were  supreme. 
1887  Brit.  Jml.  Photogr.  11  Nov.  713/2  Wind  them  on  to 
rollers  to  be  put  into  journal  bearings  in  a  Mark  box.  1726 
Leoni  Designs  3  b,  Ward-robes  or  Cup-boards,  which  by 
a  new  name  in  the  Art  are  called  *Dark-closets.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Dark  glasses ,  shades  fitted  to 
instruments  of  reflection  for  preventing  the  bright  rays  of 
the  sun  from  hurting  the  eye  of  the  observer.  1683  Robin 
Conscience  278  in  Songs  Lond.  Prent.  (Percy)  80  But,  when 
the  shop-folk  me  did  spy,  They  drew  their  Mark  light 
instantly.  1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  452  We., 
caulked  the  dark-lights.  1841  Specif.  Claudef  s  Patent  No. 
9193.  3  [Red  light]  allows  the  operator  to  see  how  to  perform 
the  work  without  being  obliged  . .  to  remain  in  a  Mark 
room.  1852  Specif.  Newton's  Patent  No.  179  Apparatus 
for  taking  photographic  pictures  without  the  use  of  a  dark 
room.  1883  W.  K.  Burton  Mod.  Photogr.  (1892)  21  To 
purchase  a  ‘  dark-room  lamp'  from  a  photographic  apparatus 
dealer.  1887  Brit.  Jml.  Photogr.  11  Nov.  717/1  Professor 
Stebbing  exhibited  a  metal  Mark  slide.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  *Dark  Tent,  a  Box  made  almost  like  a  Desk, 
with  Optick  Glasses,  to  take  the  Prospect  of  any  Building, 
Fortification,  Landskip,  etc.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc .  1.  ii.  83 
The  use  of  a  set  of  Mark-wells. 

Dark  (dark),  sb.  Forms:  4-5  derk(e,  5  dirk, 
6  darcke,  6-7  darke,  6-  dark.  [f.  Dark  a. :  cf. 
the  analogy  of  light  sb.  and  adj.] 

1.  Absence  of  light ;  dark  state  or  condition  ; 
darkness,  esp.  that  of  night. 

t  Dark  of  the .  moon :  the  time  near  new  moon  when 
there  is  no  moonlight :  cf.  dark  moon  s.v.  Dark  a.  1  c. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  1431  He  ladde  hure  bi  }?e  derke  Into  his 
nywe  werke.  c  1450  Mir  our  Saluacioun  1906  To  seke  crist 
in  the  derke  with  Lanternes  and  with  fire  brandes.  1553 
T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  160  Gropyng  in  the  darcke.  1598 
Rowlands  Betraying  of  Christ  Wks.  54  The  Sunne  was  hid, 
nights  darke  approcht  apace.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  276  If  you 
come  suddenly  . .  out  of  the  Dark  into  a  Glaring  Light,  the 
eye  is  dazeled  for  a  time.  1651  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  160 
Gardiners  and  Husbandmen  . .  talking  of  the  dark  of  the 
Moon.  1760  C.  Johnston  Chrysal (1822)  III.  116  He  dares 
not  to  sleep  by  himself  or  be  a  moment  alone  in  the  dark. 
1801  tr.  C.  F.  Damberger’s  Trav.  Africa  122  If  a  boy  is 
born.. in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to 
Memory  iv,  To  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves. 

b.  The  dark  time  ;  night ;  nightfall. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1079  The  derke  was  done  &  the  day 
sprange.  <11400-50  Alexander  4773  It  dro}e  to  J>e  derke. 
1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  Iii.  II.  73  Before  we  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  was  not  till  after  dark. 
1771  E.  Long  Trial  of  Dog  ‘  Porter',  One  evening  after 
dark.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Tale  of  Tyne  i.  3  He  quitted 
the  keel  . .  just  at  dark.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  93 
While  day  and  dark,  and  dark  and  day  went  by. 

c.  A  dark  place  ;  a  place  of  darkness. 

C1400  Destr.  Troy  2-fi  So  I  wilt  in  the  wod.  .Till  I  drogh 
to  a  derke,  and  the  dere  lost.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Elstride 
ix,  Like  as  you  see  in  darkes,  if  light  appeare  Strayght  way 
to  that  ech  man  directs  his  eye.  _  1706  De  Foe  Jure  Div. 
1.  8  Above  the  Skyes  they  fix’d  his  blest  abode,  And  from 
the  Darks  of  Hell  fetch’d  up  the  God.  1883  S.  Lanier 
Eng.  Novel  47  (Cent.  Diet.)  Those  small  darks  which  are 
enclosed  by  caves  and  crumbling  dungeons. 


DARK. 
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DARK-  LANTERN. 


(. A  hap  in  the  dark :  see  Leap.) 

c  1369  Chaucer  Delhe  Blaunchc  609  To  derke  is  turned 
all  my  lighte.  a  1541  Wyatt  Penit.  Psalms  li.  The  Author 
iv,  Light  of  Grace  that  dark  of  sin  did  hide. 

3.  Dark  colour  or  shade  ;  spec .  in  Art,  a  part  of 
a  picture  in  shadow,  as  opposed  to  a  light. 

1675  A.  Browne  Ars  Piet.  90  Ever  place  light  against 
dark,  and  dark  against  light.  1715  J.  Richardson  Th. 
Painting  112  A  Picture  sometimes  consists  of  a  Mass  of 
Light . .  sometimes  . .  of  a  Mass  of  Dark  at  the  bottom, 
another  Lighter  above  that.  1821  Craig  Lect.  Draruing 
iii.  153  A  light  is  made  brighter  by  being  opposed  to  a  dark. 
1855  M.  Arnold  Poems,  Mycerinus  1 19  The  palm-tree  plumes 
that  roof’d  With  their  mild  dark  his  grassy  banquet  hall. 
i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint .  V.  ix.  viii.  287  His  lights  are  not 
the  spots,  but  his  darks. 

b.  fig.  A  dark  spot,  a  blot. 

1637  Shirley  Lady  of  Pleas.  1.  i,  Had  not  the  poet  been 
bribed  to  a  modest  Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in ’t, 
Some  darks  had  been  discovered. 

4.  The  condition  of  being  hidden  from  view,  ob¬ 
scure,  or  unknown  ;  obscurity.  In  the  dark :  in 
concealment  or  secrecy. 

1628  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xlii.  127  Vice  . .  ever  thinks  in 
this  darke,  to  hide  her  abhorred  foulnesse.  1643  Sir  T. 
Browne  Relig.  Med.  11.  §  4,  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the 
world,  and  my  nearest  friends  behold  me  but  in  a  cloud. 
a  1732  Atterbury  (J.),  All  he  says  of  himself  is,  that  he  is 
an  obscure  person  ;  one,  I  suppose,  .that  is  in  the  dark.  1888 
Bryce  Amer.  Comtnw.  III.  xevi.  342  note ,  Such  legislation 
. .  is  usually  procured  in  the  dark  and  by  questionable  means, 
f  b.  Obscurity  of  meaning.  Ohs. 

1699  Bentley  Phal.  175  The  Threat  had  something  of 
dark  in  it. 

5.  In  the  dark :  in  a  state  of  ignorance;  without 
knowledge  as  regards  some  particular  fact. 

1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  n.  47  As  to  what  hapned 
afterward,  we  are  yet  much  in  the  dark.  1690  Locke 
Hum.  Und.  11.  xxiil.  §  28  If  here  again  we  enquire  how 
this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  1782  Cowper 
Mutual  Forbearance  9  Sir  Humphrey,  shooting  in  the 
dark,  Makes  answer  quite  beside  the  mark.  1791  Burice 
Com  (1844)  III.  185,  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  about  the 
designs  . .  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  1802  M.  Edgeworth 
Moral  r.  (1816)  I.  xix.  165,  I  hope  you  will  no  longer  keep 
me  in  the  dark.  1876  Gladstone  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  June  2 
We  seem  to  be.. in  the  dark  on  these,  .questions. 

Dark  (dark),  v.  arch,  ox  dial.  Forms:  4  durk, 
4-6  derke,  4-7  darke,  5-6  dirke,  6  dirk,  6- 
dark.  [f.  Daek  a.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  become  dark;  =  Darken  i.  Of 
the  sun  or  moon  :  To  suffer  eclipse.  Ohs. 

[cioso  Suppl.  Ailfric  s  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  175  Crepus- 
culum,  tweoneleoht,  net  deorcung.]  01340  Cursor  M. 
16749  (Trin.)  Fro  penne  hit  derked  til  be  mone  :  ouer  al  the 
world  wide.  1430  Lydg.  Ckron.  Troy  1.  vi,  The  euening 
begon  for  to  dirke.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  211  In  the 
same  yere  the  mone  derked  thre  tymes.  <21529  Skelton 
Col.  Cloute  196  When  the  nyght  darkes.  1596  H.  Clap- 
ham  Brief e  Bible  n.  172  Sun  darks,  Starres  fall,  the  Moone 
doth  change  her  hue.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  4  Cr.  v.  viii.  7  With 
the  vaile  and  darking  of  the  Sunne. 

fig.  1400  Pol.  Rel.  <5-  L.  Poems  (1866)  236  Vnder  sleube 
darkit  be  loue  of  holinesse. 

■f  2.  trails.  To  make  dark;  =  Darken  6.  Ohs. 

c  1300  Beket  14x7  Overcast  heo  is  with  the  clouden.. 
Whar  thurf  the  churchen  of  Engelonde  idurked  beoth 
echon.  1382  Wyclif  i  Kings  xviii.  45  Heuenes  benderkid. 
01477  Caxton  Jason  29  b,  The  ayer  was  derked  and 
obscured  with  the  quarels  and  arowes  and  stones.  0  1500 
Not-Browne  Mayd  32  My  somers  day  in  lusty  may  is 
derked  before  the  none.  1530  Palsgr.  506/2  What  thyng 
hath  darked  this  house  . .  me  thynke  they  have  closed  up 
dyvers  wyndowes.  1634  Milton  Comus  730  The  winged 
air  darked  with  plumes.  1715  Ramsay  Eclipse  of  Sun  ii, 
No  cloud  may  hover  in  the  air,  To  dark  the  medium, 
b.  To  cloud,  dim,  obscure,  hide  (something 
luminous). 

0  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Whs.  II.  406  {7e  sunne  mai  be  derkkid 
heter  bi  fumes  pat  shal  cleer  be  erpe.  0 1489  Caxton 
Blaiuhardyu  xx.  62  That  derked  the  lyght  of  the  sonne. 
1557  TottelVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  269  The  golden  sunne  doth 
darke  ech  starre.  1592  Constable  Sonn.  iii.  viii,  The 
shadie  woods  seeme  now  my  sunne  to  darke.  18..  Mrs. 
Browning  Soul's  Trav.  112  Though  we  wear  no  visor  down 
To  dark  our  countenance.  1850  — -  Poems  II.  5  The  up¬ 
lands  will  not  let  it  stay  To  dark  the  western  sun. 

43.  To  darken  in  shade  or  colour.  Ohs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Booth.  1.  i.  5  The  wiche  elopes  a  derkenes 
of  a  forleten  and  dispised  elde  had  duskid  and  dirkid. 
1573  Art  of  Limning  5  Orpyment  may  be.. darked  with 
Oker  de  Luke. 

t  4.  To  darken  (the  eyes  or  vision) ;  to  blind. 
lit.  and  fig.  Ohs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth .  i.  i.  7,  I  of  whom  (?e  sy}t  plonged 
in  teres  was  derked.  C1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  iii.  xxxviii, 
In  many  )?e  eye  of  intencion  is  dirked.  1508  Fisher  Whs. 
(1876)  305  Her  syght  should  haue  be  derked.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  10  b,  He  wyll  blynde  thy  reason  & 
derke  thy  conscyence.  1653  T.  Whitfield  Treat.  Sinf. 
Men  ix.  40  The  Sun.  .darkes  weake  eyes. 

+  b.  intr.  To  be  or  become  blind.  Ohs. 

a  1440  Wyclif  i  Sam.  iv.  15  [MS.  Bodl.  277]  Heli..hise 
i^en  derkeden  [ v.r .  dasweden],  and  he  my3te  not  se. 

5.  fig.  To  obscure,  eclipse,  cloud,  dim,  sull)r. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  iv.  20  t>e  wiche  dignite,  for  }?ei 
wolde  derken  it  wij?  medelyng  of  some  felonye.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Bochas  1.  iv.  (1544)  6  b,  Process  of  yeres  ..  hath 
. .  Derked  their  renoune  by  forgetfulnes.  1559  Bp.  Cox 
in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  vi.  100  And  shortly  [shall]  Christ 
Jesus  be  utterly  forgotten,  and  darked  as  much,  .as  in  the 
time  of  Papistry.  1579  Spenser  SJieph.  Cal.  Feb.  134  I  by 
wast  bignes  but  cumbers  the  ground,  And  dirks  the  beauty 
of  my  blossomes  rownd.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  Prol.  35 


Marina  gets  all  praises.  .This,  .darks  In  Philoten  all  grace¬ 
ful  marks.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  Ded.  4  Nor  can 
ever  that  thick  cloud  . .  dark  the  remembrance  of  your 
pristine  Lustre.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  of  Midi,  xviii,  One  woman 
is  enough  to  dark  the  fairest  plot  that  ever  was  planned. 

+  6.  intr.  To  lie  in  the  dark,  to  lie  hid  or  unseen. 

<11300  Cursor  M.  25444  (Cott.)  In  hope  i  durk  and  dare. 
C1350  Will,  Palerne  17  pe  child  J>an  darked  in  his  den 
dernly  him  one.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clii. 
(1495)  704  Abowte  hegges  lurkyth  and  derkyth  venemouse 
wormes.  C1400  Dcstr.  Troy  13285  Folis  ..  J>at  heron  the 
melody  [of  the  Sirens] . .  derkon  euon  down  on  a  depe  slomur. 
1447  Bokenham  Seyutys  (Roxb.)  218  Darkyng  in  kavys  and 
gravys. 

7.  intr.  To  listen  privily  and  insidiously,  dial. 

1781  J.  Hutton  Totir  Caves  Gloss.,  To  dark  for  betts, 
to  hearken  silently  which  side  the  opinion  is  of.  1825 
Brocket  H.  Country  Wds.,  Dark ,  to  listen  with  an  in¬ 
sidious  attention.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dark, 
to  listen,  to  pry  into.  ‘They  dark  and  gep  for  all  they 
can  catch.’  [Also  in  Glossaries  of  Holderness,  Mid-Yorks., 
Cumbrld.,  Lonsdale .] 

Hence  Darked///.  a.,  Darking  vbl.  sb. 

c  1050  [see  1].  c  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.,  Dyrked 
age.  a  1541  Wyatt  Compl.  Absence  of  his  Love,  My  darked 
pangs  of  cloudy  thoughts. 

Darken  (da/ik’n),  v.  Forms:  4  derkn-en, 
darkn-en,  derkin,  4-5  durken,  5  dyrkyn,  6 
dirken,  -in,  darcken,  6-  darken,  [f.  Dark  a.  : 
see  -en  suffix  5.  Cf.  OHG.  tarchanjan  under 
Dark  a.  Not  very  common  in  ME. ;  in  later 
times  it  has  taken  the  place  of  Dark  vi] 

I.  intransitive. 

1.  To  grow  or  become  dark,  said  esp.  of  the 
coming  on  of  night.  (Sometimes  with  down.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24414  (Cott.)  pe  aier  gun  durken  [v.r.  to 
derkin]  and  to  blak.  13..  Thrush  <§•  Night.  4  in  Reliq. 
Aiitiq.  I.  241  The  dewes  darkneth  in  the  dale.  1731  Pope 
Ep.  Bstrlington  80  Behold  Villario’s  ten  years’  toil  complete, 
His  Quincunx  darkens,  his  Espaliers  meet.. And  strength 
of  Shade  contends  with  strength  of  Light.  1821  Shelley 
Proineth.  Unb.  1.  257  The  Heaven  Darkens  above.  1863 
Hawthorne  Old  Home ,  London  Suburb  (1879)  239,  The 
chill .  .twilight  of  an  Autumn  day  darkening  down. 

b.  To  become  obscure.  (With  upon,  from. ) 

1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  209  When  yonder  blue 
regions  and  all  this  scene  darken  upon  me  and  go  out.  1848 
Lytton  Harold  1.  i,  The  vision  darkens  from  me. 

+  2.  To  lie  dark,  lie  concealed;  to  lurk  privily 
after.  Cf.  Dark  v.  6.  Ohs. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  v,  Alle  dyrkyns  [v.rr.  durkene, 
darkis]  the  dere,  in  the  dym  scoghes.  1508  Dunbar  Mariit 
Went.  Sf  Wedo  9,  I  drew  in  derne  to  the  dyk  to  dirkin  eftir 
myrthis. 

3.  To  become  blind,  lit.  and  fig. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong  s.  v.  Entrecharger, 
My  sight  diminisheth,  darkneth,  or  waxeth  darke.  1813 
Shelley  Q.  Mab  149  Man  . .  Shrank  with  the  plants  and 
darkened  with  the  night. 

4.  To  become  dark  in  shade  or  colour. 

1774  Goldsm,  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  234  The  complexions 
of  different  countries  . .  darken  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
their  climate.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  ty  It.  Jrnls.  II.  39 
A  bright  angel  darkening  into  what  looks  quite  as  much  like 
the  Devil.  1883  Hardwick's  Photogr.  Chetn.  (ed.  Taylor) 
248  Such  papers  darken  in  the  sun. 

5.  To  grow  clouded,  gloomy,  sad ;  esp.  of  the 
countenance :  to  become  clouded  with  anger  or 
other  emotion. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  viii.  97  Where  gay  delusion  darkens 
to  despair!  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xii,  ‘Do  you 
menace  me?’  replied  the  brother,  his  countenance  darkening. 
1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  ch.  xvii,  His  displeasure  seemed  to 
increase,  his  brow  darkened.  1850  Hawthorne  Scarlet  L. 
iii,  His  face  darkened  with  some  powerful  emotion. 

II.  transitive. 

6.  To  make  dark,  to  deprive  of  light;  to  shut 
out  or  obstruct  the  light  of.  Also  fig. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xiii.  10  Al  to-derkned  is  the  sunne  in 
his  rising.  <11535  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  (in  Palsgr.  951),  To 
darken,  obscurer.  1555  Eden  Decades  245  The  heauen 
is  seldome  darkened  with  clowdes.  1613  Shaks.  Hen. 
VIII,  1.  i.  226  Whose  Figure  euen  this  instant  Clowd  puts 
on,  By  Darkning  my  cleere  Sunne.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i. 
501  When  Night  darkens  the  Streets.  1768  Sterne  Sent. 
Journ.  (1775)  I.  15  {Calais),  I  perceived  that  something 
darken’d  the  passage  more  than  myself . .  it  was  effectually 
Mons.  Dessein.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  iv.  295  You  stood 
in  your  own  light  and  darken’d  mine.  1862  —  Idylls  Ded. 
17  Like  eclipse,  Darkening  the  world.  1864  —  AylmePs  P. 
416  The  tall  pines  That  darken’d  all  the  northward  of  her 
Hall.  1874  Lowell  Agassiz  1.  i,  The  veil  that  darkened 
from  our  sidelong  glance  The  inexorable  face. 

b.  To  darken  {a person  s)  door  or  doors',  emphatic 
for  to  appear  on  the  threshold  (as  a  visitor) ;  usually 
with  negative  (expressed  or  implied). 

1729  Franklin  Busy-Body  Wks.  1887  I.  341,  I  am  afraid 
she  would  resent  it  so  as  never  to  darken  my  door  again. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VIII.  237  If  ever  my 
sister  Clary  darkens  these  doors  again,  I  never  will.  1826 
Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  11/1  You  are  the  first  minister  that 
ever  darkened  these  doors.  1842  Tennyson  Dora  30  You 
shall  pack  And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again. 

7.  To  deprive  of  sight,  to  make  blind;  fig.  to 
deprive  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  light. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  30  That  he 
might  obscure  and  darken  all  men.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.) 
Rom.  i.  21  Their  folish  hart  hath  been  darkened.  1611 
Bible  Ps.  lxix.  23  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see 
not.  1758  S.  Hayward  Serm.  41  We  shall  find  the  under¬ 
standing  awfully  darkned.  1843  Carlyle  Past  4  Pr. 
(1858)  115  His  eyes  were  somewhat  darkened. 


8.  fig.  To  make  dark  or  obscure  in  meaning  or 
intelligibility  ;  to  destroy  the  clearness  of. 

1548-9  (Mar. )  Bit.  Com.  Prayer ,  Of  Cerem.  35  b,  They  dyd 
more  confounde,  and  darken,  then  declare  . .  Christes  bene- 
fites.  1611  Bible  Job  xxxviii.  2  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?  1674  Allen  Danger 

Enthus.  20  You  confound  things  together  which  are  distinct, 
to  the  darkning  of  them  in  your  understandings.  1781 
Cowper  Hope  769  They  speak  the  wisdom  of  the  skies, 
Which  art  can  only  darken  and  disguise.  1865  Kingsley 
Herew.  viii,  This  belief  was  confused  and  darkened  by 
a  cross-belief. 

9.  fig.  To  cloud  with  something  evil,  painful,  or 
sad ;  to  cast  a  gloom  or  shadow  over. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  119  He.  .that  poisoneth.  .and 
seeketh  to  obscure  and  darken  his  estimation.  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  Cl.  1.  iv.  11  Euils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness. 
161X  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  41  With  these  forc'd  thoughts, 
I  prethee  darken  not  The  Mirth  o’  th’  Feast.  1781  Gibbon 
DeclfiF.  III.  96  The  fame  of  the  apostles,  .was  darkened  by 
religious  fiction.  1829  Lytton  Disowned  41  No,  I  will  not 
darken  your  fair  hopes.  1883  S.  C.  Hall  Retrospect  II. 
138  Domestic  affliction . .  darkened  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

t  b.  To  deprive  (a  person)  of  lustre  or  renown,  to 
eclipse.  Ohs. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <5-  Cl.  iii.  i.  24  Ambition  (The  Souldiers 
vertue)  rather  makes  choice  of  losse,  Then  gaine  which 
darkens  him.  1607  —  Cor.  iv.  vii.  5  And  you  are  darkned 
in  this  action  Sir,  Euen  by  your  owne. 

10.  To  make  dark  in  shade  or  colour. 

1717  Pope  Eloisa  168  Her  gloomy  presence  Shades  ev’ry 
flow’r,  and  darkens  ev’ry  green.  1821  Shf.lley  Ginevra  16 
The  bridal  veil  Which  . .  darkened  her  dark  locks.  1869 
E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  90  Organic  matter 
from  the  lungs,  when  drawn  through  sulphuric  acid, 
darkens  it. 

Darkened  (dauk’nd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec. +-ed.] 
Made  dark,  deprived  of  light,  lit.  and  fig. 

1733  Pope  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  i.  97  The  darken’d  room.  1856 
Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  268  Darkened  and  deluded 
as  I  am.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  241  A  generation  of 
cruel  and  unjust  and  darkened  spirits. 

Darkener  (dauk’nai).  [-er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  darkens. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Noircisseur,  a  blacker,  .darkener,  obscurer. 
1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  5  A  great  darkened 
and  blemisher  of  the  . .  beauty  of  the  mind.  1776  G.  Camp¬ 
bell  Philos.  Rhet.  (1800)  1. 1.  ii.  47  A  sophister  or  darkener 
of  the  understanding.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  III.  xxxvii. 
48  That  feminine  darkener  of  counsel. 

Darkening  ^dauk’nig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  h] 

1.  The  action  of  making  or  becoming  dark. 

1584  Bagford Coll.  No.  81  If.  20  A  great  and  totall  Eclipse, 
or  darkenyng  of  the  Moone  vnto  xvi.  poyntes.  1677  Gilpin 
Dxmonol.  (1867)348  Necessity  can  do  much  to  the  darkening 
of  the  understanding.  1875  Darwin  Inseciiv.  PI.  vii.  144 
The  . .  darkening  or  blackening  of  the  glands. 

2.  Nightfall,  dusk.  Ac. 

1814  Scott  Wav.  lxiii,  It’s  near  the  darkening,  sir.  1865 
Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  296  The  cock  is  shut  up.. from 
darkening  till  after  our  breakfast. 

Da  rkening,  ///.  a.  [-ing  2.]  Becoming  or 
making  dark. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  ix.  213  A  lonely  cave  . .  with  dark’ning 
Iawrels  covered  o’er.  1800  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC. 
280  To  try  an  application  of  the  darkening  apparatus  to 
another  part  of  the  telescope.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  6 
Peaks  . .  still  darker  than  the  darkening  sky. 

Darkey :  see  Darky. 

Darkful  (da/rkful),  a.  rare.  [OE.  deorcfull, 
f.  deorc  adj.  Dark  :  see  -ful.]  Full  of  darkness. 

<11050  Liber  Scintill.  lxi.  (1889)  187  Eall  lichama  bin 
deorcfull  by5.  1382  Wyclif  Malt.  vi.  23  Jif  thyn  ehje  be 
weyward,  al  thi  body  shal  be  derkful.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  viii.  1182  The  nycht  was  myrk,  our  drayff  the 
dyrkfull  chance.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  19  Pagans 
have  a  darkful  night.  1875  M'Clellan  New  Test.  390 
The  horrible  degradation  of  mankind  to  a  darkful  existence. 

+  Da’rkhede,  derkhede.  06s.  Also  dure- 
hede.  [f.  Dark  a.  +  -hede,  -head.]  Darkness. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  560  poru  al  pe  middelerd  derkhede 
per  was  inou.  c  1300  St.  Brandan  37  Al  o  tide  of  the  dai  we 
were  in  durchede. 

Darkish  (daukij),  a.  [f.  Dark  a.  +  -ish.] 
Somewhat  dark  :  a.  through  absence  of  light. 

1557  Sackville  Mirr.  Mag.,  Induct,  ii,  The  dayes  more 
darkishe  are.  1659-60  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  I.  56  We  drank 
pretty  hard  . .  till  it  began  to  be  darkish.  1777  Howard 
Prisons  Eng.  (1780)  178  The  passages  are  narrow  ..  and 
darkish.  1858  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  II.  lxxvi.  29 
A  state  of  darkish  twilight. 

b.  in  shade  or  colour. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxiii.  (1495)  877  Matere 
that  is  dymme  and  derkysshe  and  vnpure.  1538  Leland 
I  tin.  IV.  124  The.  .Colour,  .is  of  a  darkish  deepe  redde. 
1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  6  Their  hair  is  lank,  coarse,  and 
darkish.  1881  C.  A.  Young  Sun  197  A  scarlet  ribbon,  with 
a  darkish  hand  across  it. 

Hence  Da'rkisliness,  darkish  quality  or  state. 

1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  xc.  556  God  held  them  in 
darkishnes,  giuing  them  but  a  small  tast  of  his  Grace. 

Da’rk-la'ntern.  A  lantern  with  a  slide  or 
arrangement  by  which  the  light  can  be  concealed. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iv.  iii.  45  The  pillar  of  the  cloud,  the 
first  and  perfect  pattern  of  a  dark-lantern.  1680  Hickerin- 
gill  Meroz  27  Vaux  is  Vaux  though  he  carry  a  Dark- 
lanthorn  and  wear  a  Vizard.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  v, 
Simon  Glover,  .now  came  to  the  door  with  a  dark-lantern  in 
his  hand. 

b.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  A  Dark-Lanthorn,  the 
Servant  or  Agent  that  Receives  the  Bribe  (at  Court). 
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Darkle  (dauk’l),  v.  [A  modern  word,  evolved 
out  of  the  adverb  darkling  analysed  as  a  pple. 
Probably  some  parallelism  to  sparkling  has  been 
supposed.  See  next.] 

1.  intr.  To  lie  darkling  ;  to  show  itself  darkly. 

1819  Byron  yuan  11.  xlix,  The  night ..  darkled  o'er  the 

faces  pale  And  the  dim  desolate  deep.  1855  Thackeray 
Newcomes  lxxv,  The.  .  Founder’sTomb.  .darkles and  shines 
with  the  most  wonderful  shadows  and  lights.  1885  Century 
Mag.  539  The  ..fountain  ..whose  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
darkled  above  and  around  a  silent  pool. 

b.  To  lie  in  the  dark,  conceal  oneself. 

1864  T  hackeray  D.  Duval  viii,  I  remember  half-a-dozen 
men  darkling  in  an  alley. 

2.  To  grow  dark. 

1823  Byron  Juan  vi.  ci,  Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her 
eyes  to  sparkle,  And  her  proud  brow’s  blue  veins  to  swell 
and  darkle.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  111.  330  Cold 
and  grey,  And  darkling  fast,  the  waste  before  her  lay.  1880 
Howells  Undisc.  Country  ix.  129  The  houses  darkled  away 
into  the  gloom  of  the  country. 

b.  Of  the  countenance,  etc. :  To  become  dark 
with  anger,  scorn,  etc. 

1800  Moore  Ode  to  Anacreon  xvii.  Note  7  Now  with  angry 
scorn  you  darkle,  Now  with  tender  anguish  sparkle.  1855 
Thackeray Nezucomeslxvi.  (D.),  His  honest  brows  darkling 
as  he  looked  towards  me.  1886  Illust.  Lond.  Nezus  Summer 
No.  19/2  Peltzer  darkling  at  him  with  a  wicked  grin. 

3.  trans .  To  render  dark  or  obscure. 

1884  [see  Darkling  B.  3].  1893  National  Observer  25 

Feb.  370/2  The  dramatist  ..  whose  province  it  is  to  darkle 
and  obscure. 

Da*rkless,  a .  nonce-wd.  Free  from  darkness. 

1888  Daily  Nezus  2 9  Sept.  5/1  In  summer  time  the  *  darkless 
nights '  are  enchanting. 

Darkling  (dauklig),  adv.  and  a.  [ME.  darke- 
ling ,  f.  Dark  a.  +  -ling,  adverbial  formative  :  cf. 
back-ling,  flat-ling,  grove-ling ,  half-ling.'] 

A.  adv.  In  the  dark  ;  in  darkness,  lit.  and  fig. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  21  She  wolde  not  come  in  mennis 

chaumbres  bi  night  derkelyng  withoute  candelle.  1580 
Sidney  Arcadia  (1662)  379  He  came  darkeling  into  his 
chamber.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  ii.  86  O  wilt  thou 
darkling  leaue  me  ?  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  1  Our 
lamps,  .at  last  go  out,  and  leave  us  darkling.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  in.  30  The  wakeful  Bird  Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest 
Covert  hid  Tunes  her  nocturnal  Note.  1712  Steele  Sped. 
No.  406  p  7  Darkling  and  tir’d  we  shall  the  Marshes  tread. 
1813  Scott Rokeby  1.  xxvi,  Wilfrid  is.  .destined,  darkling,  to 
pursue  Ambition’s  maze  by  Oswald’s  clue.  1859  Tennyson 
Vivien  732  He.  .darkling  felt  the  sculptured  ornament. 

B.  pres.  pple.  and  a .  [the  ending  being  con¬ 
founded  with  the  -ing  of  participles.] 

1.  Being,  taking  place,  going  on,  proceeding,  etc. 
in  the  dark. 

a  1763  Shenstone  Upon  Riddles  in  Dodsley  Coll.  Poems 
(17-82)  V.  64  Ye  writers.. O  spare  your  darkling  labours  ! 
1794  Hurdis  Tears  Aped.  58  Which  soars  aloft  In  the  first 
glimpse  of  morning,  and  performs  A  darkling  anthem  at  the 
gates  of  Heav’n.  1814  Chalmers  Evid.  Chr.  Revel,  x.  285 
A  single  word  from  God  . .  is  worth  a  world  of  darkling 
speculations.  1859  G.  Meredith  R.  Feverel  xx,  Here  like 
darkling  nightingales  they  sit.  1863  Mrs.  Oliphant  Salem 
Ch.  xvi.  286  The  mother  and  son  hurried  on  upon  their 
darkling  journey. 

2.  Characterized  by  darkness  ;  lying  in  darkness; 
showing  itself  darkly ;  darksome,  obscure. 

1739  P.  Whitehead  Manners  3  A  doleful  tenant  of  the 
darkling  Cell.  1855  M.  Arnold  Balder  Dead  ii,  And  by 
the  darkling  forest-paths  the  Gods  Follow’d.  1865  Gosse 
Land  <$•  Sea  (1874)  20  Another,  .brook  that  breaks  out  from 
its  darkling  bed  beneath  dwarf  willows. 
jig.  1795  G.  Wakefield  Reply  to  Age  of  Reason ,  Part  //, 
24.  Toilet  the  sun  of  your  intellect  shine  out . .  for  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  us  darkling  mortals.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  vi.  xiv, 
Darkling  was  the  sense  ;  the  phrase  And  language  those  of 
other  days.  1878  White  Life  in  Christ  in.  xix.  257  Some 
darkling  sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

3.  Darkening ;  obscuring. 

1884  Lowell  Poems ,  To  Holmesy  As  many  poets  with 
their  rhymes  Oblivion’s  darkling  dust  o’erwhelms. 

4.  Darkling-beetle,  a  black  beetle,  Blaps  mor- 
tisaga ,  living  in  dark  places,  as  cellars,  etc. 

1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I-  335  Mr.  Baker,  .kept 
a  darkling  beetle  {Blaps  mortisaga)  alive  for  three  years 
without  food  of  any  kind.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II. 
863/2  The  fifth  section,  .includes. .  the  darkling-beetles. 

Da-rkling,  s/>.  nonce-wd.  [See  -ling.]  A  child 
of  darkness  ;  one  dark  in  nature  or  character. 

1773  J-  Ross  Fratricide  i.  629  (MS.)  I’ll  catch  Th’ 
impetuous  darkling  [i.e.  Cain]  at  his  first  recoil,  And  tem- 
orize  his  hatred  to  my  wish  1  Ibid.  1.  175  The  morning  . . 
rought  his  darkling  to  the  field. 

Darklings,  adv.  rare.  [f.  Darkling  adv.,  with 
adverbial  genitive  :  cf.  backward,  - wards ,  etc.]  In 
the  dark  ;  =  Darkling  adv. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Wks.  (1837-9)  VII.  344  (D.)  Idle  wanton 
servants,  who  play  and  talk  out  their  candle-light,  and  then 
go  darklings  to  bed.  1785  Burns  Halloween  xi,  To  the 
kiln  she  goes  then,  An’  darklins  grapit  for  the  bauks.  1847 
Tail’s  Mag.  XIV.  11  A  kind  of  pantomime,  .done  dark¬ 
lings  in  a  lawyer’s  back  shop. 

b.  At  darklins  is  used  dialectally. 

1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  I.  282,  I  wonder  you're 
not  scared  to  be  with  her  by  your  sen  at  darklins. 

t  Da-rklong,  adv.,  obs.  variant  of  Darkling. 
[Cf.  headlong,  sidelong :] 

IS51  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione’s  Courtyer  (1577)  M  vj  a,  The 
two  arose  and  wente  to  bed  darkelong.  1577  Eden  & 
W illes  Hist.  Trav.  258  b,  Darkelong  without  at  pompe  and 
ceremonies,  buryed  in  a  dunghil.  1620  Shelton  Quix. 
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IV.  xiv.  1 12  Sometimes  he  went  dark-long  and  without 
Light. 

Darkly  (daukli),  adv .  [f.  Dark  a.  +  -ly  2. 
OE.  had  deorclice ;  but  the  word  appears  to  have 
been  formed  anew  in  ME.]  In  a  dark  manner  or 
way.  In  OE.  known  only  in  the  fig.  sense  1  darkly 
in  a  moral  sense,  horridly,  foully  \ 

c  1000  Gloss.  Prudent.  142  Tctrurn,  deorclice. 

1.  In  the  dark ;  in  secrecy,  secretly. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xliii,  When  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they 
[my  eyes]  look  on  thee,  And  darkly  bright  are  bright  in 
dark  directed.  1601  —  Alts  Well  iv.  iii.  13,  I  will  tell  you 
a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you.  1631 
Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  223  Bradwardin  lieth  buried  in 
the  South  wall,  somewhat  darkly,  a  1845  Hood  Irish 
Schoolmaster  vi,  Tame  familiar  fowls,  .sit  darkly  squatting. 

2.  With  a  dark  or  sombre  hue. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xliv.  ii,  On  his  noddle  darkely 
flamyng  Was  set  Satume.  1641  French  Distill,  v.  (1651) 
139  Melt  it  not,  onely  let  it  darkly  glow.  1794  Southey 
Sonn.  viii,  How  darkly  o’er  yon  far-off  mountain  frowns  The 
gather’d  tempest!  a  1835  Mrs.  Hemans  Poems ,  Modern 
Greece ,  The  river’s  darkly-rolling  wave.  1843  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  To  Flush  iii,  Darkly  brown  thy  body  is. 

3.  In  a  gloomy,  frowning,  ominous  manner. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  iv.  175  How  darkly,  and  how 

deadly  dost  thou  speake  !  1601  —  Twel.  N.  11.  i.  4  My 
starres  shine  darkely  ouer  me.  1814  Byron  Corsair  1.  ix, 
His  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell.  1837  Hawthorne  Tzuice 
Told  T.  (1851)  I.  v.  76  The  men  of  iron  shook  their  heads 
and  frowned  so  darkly,  that  the  revellers  looked  up. 

4.  In  an  obscure,  vague,  or  mysterious  manner. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  x.  372  Where  dowel,  is,  or  dobet 

derkelich  3e  shewen.  c  1450  Merlin  53,  I . .  will  speke  . .  so 
derkly  that  they  shul  not  vndirstonde  what  I  sey.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  213  This  booke  was  ..  written  of 
sett  purpose  very  darkely.  1840  Mrs.  Norton  Dream  151 
Darkly-worded  spells.  1889  Jessopp  Coming  of  Friars  i.  3 
Because  he  spoke  so  darkly,  men  listened  all  the  more  eagerly. 

5.  With  obscure  vision  ;  dimly,  blindly. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  lvii.  (1869)  98  Sum  time 
thou  shalt  se  me  thikkeliche  and  derkliche.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  185  In  this  lyfe  we  se  and  knowe 
god  but  confusely  or  derkly,  as  it  were  by  a  glasse.  1732 
Pope  Ess.  Man  11.  4  A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  427  Are  not  we.. seeking  to 
discover  that  which  Socrates  in  a  glass  darkly  foresaw  ? 

Da'rkly,  a.  rare,  [-ly  1 :  cf.  sickly.]  Dark¬ 
looking,  somewhat  dark. 

1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  52  Sweet  tiny  flower  of 
darkly  hue. 

DaTkmans.  Thieves'  cant.  [f.  Dark  a. :  the 
second  element  occurs  also  in  crackmans  a  hedge, 
lightmans  the  day,  etc.]  The  night. 

1567  Harman  Caveat  85,  I  couched  a  hogshead  in  a 
Skypper  this  darkemans.  1611  Dekker  Roaring  Girle 
Wks.  1873  HI.  216  With  all  whom  I’le  tumble  this  next 
darkmans  in  the  strommel.  a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crezu, 
Darkmans- Budge  . .  one  that  slides  into  a  House  in  the 
Dusk,  to  let  in.. Rogues  to  rob.  1737  Bacchus  $  VenuSy 
Each  Darkmans  I  pass  in  an  old  shady  Grove.  1815  Scott 
Guy  M.  xxviii,  Men  were  men  then,  and  fought  other  in  the 
open  field,  and  there  was  nae  milling  in  the  darkmans. 

Darkness  (da-jknes).  [OE.  deorenes,  -nys,  f. 
deorc  Dark  a.  +  -nes,  -nis,  -nys,  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dark. 

1.  Absence  or  want  of  light  (total  or  partial). 

a  1050  De  Vitiis  in  Liber Scintill.  (1889)  228  On  J?yssere  swa 
micelre  deorenysse.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1706  Another  peyne 
they  shull  have  of  derknes.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol. 
9  5  M  S.  Gg)  And  clothede  was  the  flour . .  ffor  derknesse  of  the 
nyht.  ^1440  Promp.  Parv.  121  Dyrkenesse,  obscuritas. 
1508  Fisher  Wks .  (1876)  50  Bytwene  the  shynynge  lyght 
and  black  derknes..  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  63  No  light,  but 
rather  darkness  visible  Serv’d  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxv.  188  An  aperture  through  which 
the  darkness  of  the  chasm  was  rendered  visible. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  dark  in  shade  or  colour. 

C1374  Chaucer  Booth.  1.  i.  5  p>e  wiche  clones  a  darkenes  of 

a  forleten  and  dispised  elde  had[de]  duskid  and  dirked. 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sozule  11.  lix.  (1859)  57  The  fyre  taketh 
smoke  and  derkenesse  of  the  mater  to  whichehe  is  conioyned. 
1818  Shelley  Laon  xii.  xxiii.  7  The  glossy  darkness  of 
her  streaming  hair.  1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xviii. 
§  3  Darkness  mingled  with  colour  gives  the  delight  of  its 
depth  and  power. 

3.  Want  of  sight  ;  blindness. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  272  Ende  I  wil  as  Edippe  in 
derknesse  My  sorowfull  liff.  1568  Turner  Herbal  iii.  6 
The  litle  filmes  that  go  over  the  eyes,  wherof  darknes  doth 
rise.  1842  Tennyson  Godiva  70  His  eyes,  before  they  had 
their  will,  Were  shrivell’d  into  darkness  in  his  head. 

4.  fig.  a.  The  want  of  spiritual  or  intellectual 
light;  esp.  common  in  biblical  imagery. 

Kingdom^  power  of  darkness  :  the  empire  of  evil.  Prince 
of  darkness  :  Satan. 

C1340  Cursor  M.  17881  (Trin.)  J?o  folk  in  dedly  derkenes 
stad  pis.grete  li3t  made  hem  glad.  1382  Wyclif  Col.  i.  13 
The  which  delyuerde  vs  fro  the  power  of  derknisses.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4  The  prynce  of  derknes.. 
our  goostly  ennemy  the  deuyll.  1531  Tindale  Exp.  1  John  15 
All  that  lyue  in  ignoraunce  are  called  darknesse.  1654 
Whitlock  Zootomia  140  A  second  famous  Leader  under  the 
Prince  of  Darknesse.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  419  F  5  The 
Darkness  and  Superstition  of  later  Ages.  1766  Fordyce 
Serin.  Vng.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  viii.  6  The  powers  of  darkness 
...concur,  .in  misleading.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  229 
They  [the  clergy]  were . .  the  incarnation  of  the  average  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  hour. 

b.  Absence  of  the  ‘light’  of  life  ;  death. 

1388  Wyclif  Job  x.  21  Befor  that  Y  go.  .to  the  derk  lond, 
and  hilid  with  the  derkness  of  deth.  1535  Coverd.  Job  x. 
21  To  that  londe  of  darcknesse  &  shadowe  of  death.  1603 
Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  iii.  i.  14  If  I  must  die,  I  will  encounter 


darknesse  as  a  bride,  And  hugge  it  in  mine  armes.  Mod. 
The  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

5.  Gloom  of  sorrow,  trouble,  or  distress. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  142  There  is  some  dark¬ 
ness  happened  betwixt  the  two  favourites.  1811  Shelley 
Bigotry's  Victim  iii.  7  The  darkness  of  deepest  dismay. 

6.  A  condition  or  environment  which  conceals 
from  sight,  observation,  or  knowledge  ;  obscurity ; 
concealment,  secrecy. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  x.  27  That  thing  that  Y  say  to  3011  in 
derenessis,  saye  3ee  in  the  li^t.  1543-4  Ad  35  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  1  The  vaile  of  darcknes  of  the  vsurped  power,  .of  the  see 
and  bishoppes  of  Rome.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  156  To 
vnfold,  though  lately  we  intended  To  keepe  in  darkenesse, 
what  occasion  now  Reueales.  1692  E.  Walker  Epictetus' 
Mor.  (1737)  ‘To  the  Author’,  Truth’s  still  in  darkness  un¬ 
discovered.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xii.  253, 
I  found  the  question  wrapped  in  darkness.  1889  J.  Corbett 
Monk  xiii.  191  This  formidable  figure  that  had  arisen  so 
suddenly  and  with  such  mystery,  this  man  of  darkness 
[Monk]. 

7.  Obscurity  of  meaning. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  165  Poeticall  Clerkes  . .  de- 
lightyng  muche  in  their  owne  darckenesse.  a  1568  Ascham 
Scholem.  (Arb.)  156  The  vse  of  old  wordes  is  not  the  greatest 
cause  of  Salustes  roughnes  and  darknesse.  1666  Boyle 
Orig.  Formes  §  Qual.y  Apt  to  occasion  much  darknesse 
and  difficulty  in  our  enquiries  into  the  things  themselves. 
a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  279  He  preached  and 
prayed  often  himself,  but  with  so  peculiar  a  darkness. 

f  Darkship.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [See  -ship.]  The 
personality  of  one  who  is  dark. 

1707  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rcdiv.  (17T5)  11.  7  That  his  Darkship 
[/.  e.  a  devil]  was  unable  To  terrify  an  English  Rabble. 

Darksome  (daviksom),  a.  [f.  Dark  sb.  + 
-some  :  cf.  toilsome.'] 

1.  Characterized  (more  or  less)  by  darkness ; 
somewhat  dark  or  gloomy.  Now  chiefly  a  poetic 
synonym  of  dark,  of  vaguer  connotation. 

1530  Palsgr.  309/2  Darkesome,  tenebreux.  1549-62  Stern- 
hold  &  H.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  9  And  Starres  that  doe  appeare  To 
guide  the  darksome  night.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  973  By 
constraint  Wandring  this  darksome  desart.  1718  Rowe  tr. 
Lucan  357  She  seeks  the  Ship’s  deep  darksom  Hold  below. 
1848  M.  Arnold  Sick  King  Bokhara ,  Alone  and  in  a  dark¬ 
some  place  Under  some  mulberry-trees  I  found  A  little  pool. 

2.  Somewhat  dark  in  shade  or  colour ;  sombre. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  73  He  hath  a  little  haire  on  his 

vpper  lip  . .  of  a  darksom  color.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  185 
A  darksom  Cloud  of  Locusts  swarming  down.  1807 
Wordsw.  White  Doe  iv.  56  With  pine  and  cedar  spreading 
wide  Their  darksome  boughs  on  every  side.  1879  Dixon 
Windsor  I.  i.  2  Darksome  clump,  and  antique  tower. 

3.  fig.  a.  Characterized  by  obscurity  of  meaning. 

1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips  1  To  the  Fathers  of  olde 

tyme,  Daniels  vision  seemed  moste  darkesome.  1597-8  Bp. 
Hall  Sat.  iii.  Prol.,  Whose  words  were  short,  and  darksome 
was  their  sense.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  900  Paracelsus  and  some 
darksome  authors  of  Magic.  1S3S  C.  Sumner  Mem.  4*  Lett. 
(1878)  I.  379  The  darksome  notes  and  memoranda  which  he 
made  on  the  margin  of  the  volumes  he  read. 

b.  Characterized  by  gloom,  sadness,  or  cheerless¬ 
ness. 

1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  ii.  24  All  my  darksome  doubtings 
fled  away.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  (1872) IV.  109  It  is  a  darksome 
Passion.  1828  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  199  His  darksome, 
drudging  childhood  and  youth,  a  1845  Hood  Tzuo  Swans 
iv,  In  darksome  fears  They  weep  and  pine  away. 

C.  Morally  of  dark  character. 

1880  M'Carthy  Own  Times  IV.  lxvii.  532  Some  rather 
darksome  vices,  .prove  their  existence  in  the  character. 

Hence  Darksomeness,  darkness,  obscurity. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xviii.  12  Darksomnesse  of 
water.  1583  —  Calvin  on  Deut.  xlii.  248  Let  vs  not  charge 
it  [God’s  truth]  with  darksomenesse.  a  1642  Sir  W.  Mon- 
son  Naval  Tracts  v.  495/2  The  Darksomness  of  the  Night. 

Darky,  darkey  (da-rki).  [f.  Dark  a.  +  -y, 
dim.  and  appellative  :  cf.  Blacky.] 

1.  The  night,  slang. 

1789  G.  Parker  Life's  Painter  124  (Farmer)  Bless  your 
eyes  and  limbs.. I  don’t  come  here  every  darkey.  1836 
R.  Burrowes  Death  of  Socrates  in  Rel.  Father  Prout 
(i860)  269  Then  at  darkey  we  waked  him  in  clover. 

2.  A  dark-lantern,  slang. 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Darky,  a  dark  Ianthorn. 
1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxii,  ‘  Crape,  keys,  centre-bits, 
darkies — nothing  forgotten  ? '  inquired  Toby. 

3.  A  negro,  a  blacky,  colloq.  Also  attrib. 

1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xxxiii.  129  The  darkey  tried 
to  butt  him.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  132  The  manners 
of  a  corn-field  darky.  1884  rgi'/i  Cent.  Feb.  246  A  coffin  of 
curious  darkey  workmanship. 

4.  A  blind  man.  dial. 

1807  J.  Stagg  Poems  144  A  darky  glaum’d  her  by  the  hip. 

Darling  (dailiq),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  1-3 
deorling,  (1  dior-,  dir-,  dyrling),  1-6  derliug, 
(4-6  derlinge,  -yng(e),  2-4  durling,  -yng,  5-6 
darlyng(e,  6  darlinge,  6-  darling  ;  also  3  deore- 
ling,  3-6  dereling,  -yng,  4-6  deer(e)ling,  -yng, 
6-8  dearling,  (6  -inge,  -yng(e).  [OE.  deorling, 
dierling,  deriv.  of  deor  Dear  :  see  -ling.  Thence 
ME.  dereling,  derling,  which  subseq.  became  dar¬ 
ling,  as  usual  with  er  followed  by  a  consonant ;  but 
the  analytical  dere-ling,  dear-ling  also  continued 
in  partial  use  till  the  18th  c.  or  later,  as  a  dialectal 
or  nonce-form.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  very  dear  to  another ;  the 
object  of  a  person’s  love ;  one  dearly  loved.  Com¬ 
monly  used  as  a  term  of  endearing  address. 
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c  888  K.  Alfred  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  ioSegodcunda  anvveald 
&efriJ>ode  his  diorlingas [v.  r.  deorlingas].  1 897  —  Gregory  s 
Past .  1.  393  Bi  Dauide  Oasm  Godes  dirlinge.  c  1000  A£lfric 
Horn.  (Thorpe)  I.  58  (Bosw.)  Iohannes  se  Godspellere, 
Cristes  dyrling.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  385  Crist  seal  one  beon 
inou  alle  his  durlinges.  c  1350  Will.  Palernc  1538  Sweting 
welcome  !  Mi  derworpe  derling.  1388  Wyclif  Song  Sol.  i. 
13  My  derlyng  is  to  me  a  cluster  of  cipre  tie.  ?<ri4oo 
Chester  Plays  in.  372  And  now  farewell  my  darling  deere. 
1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  #  Epigr.  (1867)  65  It  is  better  to  be 
An  olde  mans  derlyng,  than  a  yong  mans  werlyng.  1583 
Stanyhurst  s. Eneis  ii.  ( Arb.)  63  Flee,  fie,  my  sweet  darling. 
1714  Gay  ShepJt.  Week  v.  no  While  on  her  Dearling’s  Bed 
her  Mother  sate.  1842  Tennyson  Gardener's  Dan.  272 
The  idol  of  my  youth,  The  darling  of  my  manhood.  1859 
—  Merlin  <5-  V.  395  Answer,  darling,  answer,  no. 

+  b.  A  favourite,  a  minion.  Ohs. 

c  888  K.  Alfred  Boeth.  xxvii.  §  2  ^if  5e  licodehis  dysi;^. . 
swa  wel  swa  his  dyse^um  deorlingum  dyde.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3442  An  aid  derling  of  Darius  was  duke  made 
of  pers.  1530  Palsgr.  213  T  Derlyng,  a  man,  mignon. 
x548.  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  219  The  Quenes  dearlynge 
WiUjam  Duke  of  Suffolke.  1579  J.  Stubbes  Gaping  Gulf 
E  viij,  The  king,  .had  like  to  haue  marred  al,  by  lauishing 
out  a  word  hereof  to  one  of  hys  deerelyngs.  a  1719 
Addison  (J.),  She  became  the  darling  of  the  princess. 

c.  The  favourite  in  a  family,  etc. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  50  Knoute  of  his  body  gate 
sonnes  J>re.  .Knoute  lufed  [Harald]  best,  he  was  his  derlyng. 
1675  Art  Contentnt.  iv.  §  9  The  most  discountenanc’d 
child  oft  makes  better  proof,  than  the  dearling.  1712 
Arbuthnot  John  Bull  in.  ii,  John  was  the  darling!  He 
had  all  the  good  bits. 

d.  One  meet  to  be  much  loved,  a  lovable 
creature,  a  ‘  pet’. 

1799  Southey  King  of  Crocodiles  ii,  Six  young  Princes, 
darlings  all,  Were  missing.  1863  Miss  Braddon  Eleanor's 
Viet.  (1878)  iii.  23  His  duty  towards  those  innocent  darlings. 
1864  Kingsley  in  Life  xxi.  (1879!  II.  173  With  every  flock 
of  sheep  and  girls  are  one  or  two  enormous  mastiffs  . .  They 
are  great  darlings,  and  necessary  against  bear  and  wolf. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  of  persons,  as  the  darling 
of  the  people ,  etc. 

C120S  Lay.  6316  Alfred  \>e  king,  Englelondes  deorling.  Ibid. 
25S76  pa  spac  Angel  pe  king,  Scottene  deorling.  i548T1dall, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lake  Pref.  8  Wantons  and  derelynges 
of  fortune.  i6ig  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxiii.  §  36  Augustus 
Csesar. ,  when  he  was  a  dearling  of  the  Senate.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  (1640)  1  A  prince  so  good,  that  he  was  styled 
the  Darling  of  mankind.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  193 
Fortune  turns,  .every  thing  to  the  advantage  of  her  Dar¬ 
lings.  187S  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  508  Henry  V  was, 
as  he  deserved  to  be,  the  darling  of  the  nation. 

b.  of  things. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  25  Loue  is  goddis  owne  der- 
linge.  1577  tr.  Ballinger's  Decades  (1592)  303  Where  God 
is,  there  also  is  Patience  his  derling  which  he  nourisheth. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iii.:  iv.  66  Take  heede  on’t,  Make  it  a 
Darling,  like  your  precious  eye.  1750  G.  H  ughes  Barbadoes 
Pref.  1  Then  Oratory  became  their  darling.  1870  Emerson 
Sec.  Sf  Solit.y  Work  S  Days  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  67  Trade, 
that  pride  and  darling  of  our  Ocean. 

f  3.  A  name  for  a  variety  of  apple.  Ohs. 

1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  (1636)  101  The  best  Apples 
..are  Pepins,  Costards.  .Darlings,  and  such  other. 

4.  Comb .,  as  darling-like  adj.  (nonce-wd.). 

1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  835  Her  figure?  some¬ 
what  small  and  darlinglike. 

B.  adj .  [attrib.  use  of  sb. ]  Dearly  loved,  very 
dear ;  best-loved,  favourite,  a.  of  persons. 

[1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  Ixxii,  Dyane  derlyng  pale 
as  any  leade.]  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  Prol.  v,  Died  infant, 
Venus  dearling  dove.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  373  His 
darling  Sons.  1736  W.  Thompson  Epithalamimn  xiv.  9 
Our  dearling  prince.  1819  Shelley  Cyclops  246  My  darling 
little  Cyclops.  1849  Dickens  Dav.  Copp.  xxxii,  My  un¬ 
changed  love  is  with  my  darling  child. 

b.  of  things. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xviii.  3  Rough  winds  do  shake  the 
darling  buds  of  May.  1645  Fuller  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T. 
(1841)  64  To  acknowledge  my  darling  faults.  1701  W.Wotton 
Hist.  Rome,  Marcus  i.  7  Philosophy  was  his  darling  Study. 
1799  Coleridge  DeT.nVs  Thoughts  vi,  The  Devil  did  grin, 
for  his  darling  sin  Is  pride  that  apes  humility.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  101  A  few  enthusiasts,  .were  bent 
on  pursuing . .  their  darling  phantom  of  a  republic. 

Hence  (nonce- wds.)  Darling-  v .  trans to  address 
as  ‘  darling’ ;  Darling-ly  adv. ;  Darling-ness. 

1888  Lady  V.  Sandars  Bitter  Repent.  III.  ii.  25  They 
still  darlinged  and  deared  each  other  as  heretofore,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  others.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.- 
cap  1600  Writing  letters  daily,  duly  read  As  darlingly  she 
hands  them  to  myself.  1875  —  Aristoph.  Apol.  Wks.  XIII. 

fo  Right  they  named  you  . .  some  rich  name  . .  Kallistion  ? 
‘habion  for  the  darlingness  ? 

Darloch,  var.  of  Dorlach. 

Darn  (darn),  V.  Forms:  7-8  dern,  dearn,  7- 
darn  ;  9  Sc.  dern.  [Derivation  unknown. 

The  verb  appears  about  1600,  and  becomes  at  once  quite 
common :  it  may  be  that  this  particular  way  of  repairing 
a  hoje  or  rent  was  then  introduced.  The  form  suggests 
relationship  to  Dern  (later  darn)  secret,  hidden,  and  its 
verb  dern,  darn  to  conceal,  put  out  of  sight ;  but  satis¬ 
factory  connecting  links  between  the  two  have  not  yet 
been  found.  On  the  other  hand  the  Celtic  derivation  sug¬ 
gested  by  Wedgwood  is  absolutely  inadmissible.  Welsh 
darn  ‘  piece,  fragment’  has  no  association  with  darning  or 
mending  in  any  way,  and  the  sense  ‘  patch  '  given  by  Owen 
Pughe  is  correct  only  in  the  sense  that  a  ‘  piece  ’  may  be 
used  to  patch.  The  Welsh  damio  hosan  would  mean  ‘to 
cut  a  stocking  to  pieces’  (with  a  knife);  ‘to  darn  a  stocking’ 
is  creithio  hosaiL.  (D.  Silvan  Evans,  and  Prof.  Rhys.) 
trans .  To  mend  (clothes,  etc.,  esp.  stockings)  by 
filling-in  a  hole  or  rent  with  yam  or  thread  inter¬ 


woven  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  texture.  (This  is 
done  with  a  darning-needle .) 

c  1600  Q.  Eliz.  Housch.  Bk.  in  Housch.  Ord.  (1790)  294 
The  Serjant  hath  for  his  fee,  all  the  coverpannes,  drinking 
towells,  and  other  linen  clothe  . .  that  are  darned.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  783  (R.)  For  spinning,  weaving, 
derning  and  drawing  up  a  rent.  1611  Cotgr.,  Rentrai7'e 
. .  to  draw,  dearne,  or  sow  vp  a  rent  in  a  garment.  1697 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3303/4  Breeches  darned  with  Worsted  at 
the  Knees.  1710  Steele  Tailor  No.  245  r  2  Four  Pair 
of  Silk-Stockings  curiously  derned.  1836  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Lett.  I.  63  The  holes  in  the  stair-carpet  all  darned.  1881 
Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  of  Fleet  11.  iii.  (1883'  135  His  grey 
stockings  were  darned  with  blue  worsted. 

absol.  1720  Gay  Poems  (1745''  I.  233,  I  can  sow  plain- 
work,  I  can  darn  and  stitch.  1875  Plain  Needlework  18 
The  machine  is  not  yet  invented  which  can  patch  or  darn. 
fig.  1641  Milton  Church  Govt.  vi.  (1851)  128  To  dearn  up 
the  rents  of  schisme  by  calling  a  councell. 

b.  To  thread  one’s  way  in  and  out  between 
obstacles. 

1890  Blackw.  Mag.  No.  897.  9/1  Lithe  bodies  ..  darning 
themselves  out  and  in  of  the  many-coloured  seething  crowd. 

Darn,  sb.  [f.  Darn  v.]  The  act  or  result  of 
darning ;  a  hole  or  rent  mended  by  darning. 

1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5868/9,  1..  Muslin  Apron,  with  a 
large  Darn  in  the  Bottom.  1851  Beck's  Florist  40  Then 
she’d,  .wash  my  linen,  or  put  a  patch  here  and  a  darn  there. 
1879  Miss  Bird  Rocky  Mount.  I.  245  One  pair  of  stockings, 
such  a  mass  of  darns  that  hardly  a  trace  of  the  original 
wool  remains. 

Darn,  var.  of  Dern  a.  and  v. 

Darn,  Darnation,  Darned,  perversions  of 
Damn,  Damnation,  Damned,  in  profane  use. 
(Chiefly  U.S.) 

1837-40  Haliburton  Clockm.  (1862)  29,  I  guess  they  are 
pretty  considerable  superfine  darned  fools.  Ibid.  (1872)  92 
Darn  it  all,  it  fairly  makes  my  dander  rise.  1844  John 
Charubacon  ii.  in  Halliwell  Diet.  (1865)  L  P-  xv,  I’ll  be 
darn’d  if  I  know.  1848  Lowell  Biglow  P.  1.  xiii,  Ef  you’re 
arter  folks  o’  gumption,  You’ve  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 
1861  H.  Kingsley  Ravenshoe  vi.  (D.\  My  boy.. was  lost 
in  a  typhoon  in  the  China  sea ;  darn  they  lousy  typhoons  ! 

Darned  (daind),///.  a.  [£  Darn  vJ]  Mended 
by  darning. 

1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  v.  1019  Peec’d,  and  neatly 
dearned.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  iv,  A  suit  of  thread-bare 
black,  with  darned  cotton  stockings.  1847  Ld.  Lindsay 
Chr.  Art  I.  137  A  piece  of  darned  and  faded  tapestry. 

Darnel  (da/Jnel).  Forms:  4-5  dernel,  5 
dermal,  -eil,  darnelle,  -ylle,  -ail,  6  dernell,  (der- 
nolde),  6-7  darnell,  -all,  4-  darnel.  [Occurs  also 
in  the  Walloon  dialect  of  Rouchy,  ‘  darnelle,  ivraie, 
lolium  temulentum  ’ ;  ulterior  history  unknown.] 

1.  A  deleterious  grass,  Lolium  temulentum,  which 
in  some  countries  grows  as  a  weed  among  corn. 

Known  first  as  the  English  name  for  the  lolium  of  the 
Vulgate  :  see  Cockle  sb.1  2.  The  grass  is  now  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  appears  to  have  been  much  more  common  formerly 
when  seed-corn  was  largely  imported  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  regions,  where  the  weed  abounds.  It  is  now  held  to 
be  deleterious  only  when  infested  by  ergot,  to  which  it  is 
particularly  liable. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  145  Than  com  his  fa,  and  seu  riht  thare 
Darnel,  that  es  an  iuel  wede.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1138  (Fairf.) 
f>i  quete  darnel  [Cott.,  Gott.  zizanny,  Trin.  cokull  sal  hit 
be.  1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xiii.  25.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  119 
Dernel,  a  wede,  zizania ,  lollium.  1523  Fitzherb.  Huso. 
§  20  Dernolde  groweth  vp  streyght  lyke  an  hye  grasse,  and 
hath  longe  sedes  on  eyther  syde  the  stert.  1572  J.  Jones 
Bathes  Buckstone  5  b,  Some  darnell  is  crepte  in  amongest  the 
good  come.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  iv.  5.  1697  Dryden  Virg . 
Past.  v.  56  Oats  and  Darnel  choak  the  rising  Corn.  1742 
Lond.  Country  Bi'ew.  1.  (ed,  4)  10  Darnel  is  a  rampant 
Weed  and  grows  much  among  some  Barley,  especially  in 
the  bad  Husbandman’s  Ground.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  106 
Externally  applied,  darnel  is  said  to  produce  anodyne 
properties.  .  i833  J  ennyson  Poems  3  Then  let  wise  Nature 
work  her  will  And  on  my  clay  her  darnels  grow. 

b.  Sometimes  used  as  a  book-name  of  the  genus 
Lolium.  Red  darnel :  Rye-grass,  L.  perenne. 

1647  Fuller  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  109  There  is 
a  kind  of  darnel,  called  lolium  murinum.  1794  Martyn 
Roiesscau's  Bot.  xiii.  143  Lolium  or  Darnel,  has  a  one¬ 
leaved  involucre  containing  one  flower  only. 

2.  Loosely  ‘  applied  to  Papaver  Rhcvas,  or  some 
other  corn-field  poppy  *  (Britten  &  Holland). 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xv.  (R.),  The  crimson  darnel 
flower,  the  blue-bottle  and  gold. 

3.  fig.  Cf.  Cockle,  Tares. 

1444  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  216  Nor  of  thy  tounge  be  nat 
rekkelees,  Uttre  nevir  no  darnel  with  good  corn.  1563  87 
Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1684)  III.  501  The  detestable  darnel  of 
desperation.  1590  H.  Barrow  Brief  Discov.  3  [Satan] 
sowing  his  darnel  of  errors  and  tares  of  discord  amongst 
them,  a  1640  J.  Ball  Answ.  to  Can  ii.  (1642)  12  A  graine 
of  good  come  in  a  great  deale  of  darnell. 

attrib.  1868  Lowell  Under  Willcnus  vi,  No  darnel  fancy 
Might  choke  one  useful  blade  in  Puritan  fields. 

4.  attrib.,  and  Comb.,  as  darnel-like  adj. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  144  Darnell  floure  laid  too,  with 
Oxymell,  cureth  the  gout,  c  1620  Z.  Boyd  Zions  Flowers 
(1855)  73,  I  dizzy  am  as  fed  with  Darnall  seede.  1834  Brit. 
Hnsb.  I.  51 1  Festuca  loliacea,  or  darnel-like  fescue. 

Darner  (da-mar).  [-er.] 

1.  One  who  darns. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Rentraieur,  a  Seamster.  .or  Dearner.  1837 
Ht.  Martineau Soc.  Amcr.  III.  149  The  humble  stocking- 
darner.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  III.  177  He  took  [the  veil] 
forth  from  the  shop,  and  gave  it  to  the  darner. 

2.  A  darning-needle. 

1882  in  Caulfield  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework. 


Darnex,  darnick,  obs.  forms  of  Dornick. 
Darning  (da  rnii]),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  L] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  filling  up  a  hole  in  a 
fabric  with  thread  or  yarn  in  interwoven  stitches  ; 
the  result  of  such  mending. 

1611  Cotgr  ,  Rentraicture .  .adearning.  1720 Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  5868/9,  1  long  Muslin  Apron  ..  the  middle  flourished 
with  Spngs  of  true  Darning.  1882  Mrs.  Raven’s  Tempt. 
I.  21 1  Charity  usually  did  her  darnings  and  mendings  in 
her  own  apartment.  1886  B.  C.  Saward  in  Housewife  I.  iv. 
109/1  To  understand  grafting,  patching,  Swiss  darning, 
ladder  darning,  and  corner  darning,  as  well  as  plain  darning. 

b.  fig.  (  =  ‘  Threading  ’  one’s  way  in  and  out.) 
1881  Mrs.  Holman  Hunt Childr.Jerus.  114  Phoebe,  .made 
her  way  by  a  darning  process  up  to.  .the  official  dignitary. 

2.  Articles  darned  or  to  be  darned. 

Mod.  The  week’s  darning  lay  on  the  table. 

3.  Comb. ,  as  darning  work  ;  darning-ball,  -last, 
an  egg-shaped  or  spherical  piece  of  wood,  ivory  or 
other  hard  substance,  over  which  a  fabric  is 
stretched  while  being  darned ;  darning-needle, 
a  long  and  stout  needle  used  in  darning ;  darning- 
stitch,  a  stitch  used  in  darning  which  imitates  the 
texture  of  the  fabric  darned. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  265  The  gouty  joints 
and  darning- work,  .by  which,  complicated  periods  are  so 
curiously  strung,  or  hook’d  on,  one  to  another.  1848  Hor. 
Smith  Idler  upon  town  54  This  case  ..  containing  two 
bodkins  and  a  darning  needle. 

Darnix,  darnock,  obs.  forms  of  Dornick. 
Daroga,  darogha  (darou-ga).  Anglo- Ind. 
Also  7  daruga,  derega,  droga,  droger,  7-8  de- 
roga,  8  darouga.  [a.  Pers.  and  Urdu 
ddrogliah ,  contr.  droghah  governor,  overseer.] 
A  governor,  superintendent,  chief  officer,  head  of 
police  or  excise.  Under  the  Mongols,  the  Governor 
of  a  province  or  city,  but  in  later  times  gradually 
degraded. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1638)  132  The  Daraguad  in 
person  came.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearins'  Voy.  Ambass. 
232  The  Baily,  or  Judge  of  the  City,  whom  they  call 
Daroga.  1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  II.  xv.  ii.  413  Orders 
being  given  to  the  darougas.  .not  to  let  any  one  pass.  1815 
JElphinstone  Caubul  (1842)  II.  265  The  Darogha  of  the 
Bazars  fixed  prices,  and  superintends  weights  and  measures. 
1892  Daily  News  19  July  7/3  The  official ..  sent  it  off  to 
Gwalior  by  a  daroga. 

Darr,  obs.  form  of  Dare  vO 
Darraign,  -rain;e,  -rayne,  -rein(e,  -reyne, 
etc.,  var.  of  Deraign  Obs. 

t  Darrei’n,  a.  Old  Law.  [a.  OF.  darrain, 
derrein  (still  in  various  F.  dialects  derain,  darain, 
etc.  =  F.  dernier')  late  L.  *de-relrdnus  hinder,  f. 
de  retro  (whence  F.  derrilre )  behind.] 

Last,  ultimate,  final ;  =  Dernier.  Darrein  pre¬ 
sentment  :  the  last  presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  (as  a  proof  of  the  right  to  present)  :  see 
quot.  1760.  Darrein  resort'.  =  dernier  res  sort. 

[1292  Britton  iv.  i,  De  assise  de  Dreyn  Present.  Ibid. 
iv.  xii.  §  5  Si  le  derreyn  verdit  soit  contrarie  al  premer.] 
1555  Act  1  Mary  2nd  Sess.  c.  5  Any  writ  of  assise  of  darren 
presentment.  1672  W.  de  Britaine  Interest  Eng.  Dutch 
War  9  War  is  the  darrein  resort  of  every  wise  and  good 
Prince.  1760  Burn  Eccl.  Law  I.  26  Darrein  presentment 
is  a  writ  which  lieth,  where  a  man  or  his  ancestor  hath 
presented  a  clerk  to  a  church,  and  afterwards  (the  church  be¬ 
coming  void  by  the  death  of  the  said  clerk  or  otherwise) 
a  stranger  presenteth  his  clerk  to  the  same  church,  in  dis¬ 
turbance  of  him  who  had  last  . .  presented.  1833  Act  3-4 
Will.  IV,  c.  27  §  36  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  . . 
Writ  of  Assize  of  novel  disseisin.  .Darrein-presentment,  .or 
Mort  d’ancestor.  .shall  be  brought  after  the  Thirty-first  Day 
of  December  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Darse,  obs.  var.  of  Dace,  a  fish. 

Darst(e,  obs.  pa.  indie,  of  Dare  zt.l 
Dart  (dart),  sb.  Also  4-6  darte,  7  So.  dairt. 
[a.  OF.  dart,  accus.  of  darz,  dars,  in  15th  c.  dard 
=  Pr.  dart,  Sp.  and  It.  dafdo,] 

1.  A  pointed  missile  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand  ; 
a  light  spear  or  javelin  ;  also  applied  to  pointed 
missiles  in  general,  including  arrows,  etc. 

c  1314  Guy  WarwJ A.)  3488  Launces,  swerdes,  and  dartes. 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chrofi.  (1810)  178  A  darte  was  schot  to 
pem,  bot  non  wist  who  it  schete.  C1400  Desir .  Troy  10548 
Parys  cast  at  the  kyng  ..  pre  darttes.  1535  Coverdale 
Prov.  xxvi.  18  As  one  shuteth  deadly  arowes  and  dartes. 
1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  11.  156  They  use  no 
other  Arms  than  the  Dart,  (which  they  cast. . dexterously h 
1718  Pope  Iliad  iv.  511  The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tem¬ 
pests  flew.  1840  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  7  After  a  short 
siege,  he  was  killed  by  a  dart  from  an  engine. 

b.  fig. 

1382  Wyclif  Eph.  vi.  16  The  firy  daitis  of  the  worste 
enmye.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xli.  i,  Deth  with  his 
darte  arest  me  sodenly.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729) 
201  The  too  parching  Darts  of  the  Sun.  1764  Goldsm. 
Trav.  231  Love’s  and  friendship’s  finely  pointed  dart,  a  1839 
Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  259  The  lightning’s  vivid  dart. 

C.  transf.  A  kind  of  eel-spear  (see  quot.  1883)  i 
a  needle-shaped  piece  of  caustic  used  in  surgery; 
t  a  representation  of  a  dart  or  arrow  used  to  mark 
direction  on  a  drawing,  etc.  (obs.) ;  the  tongue  or 
spear  of  flame  produced  by  a  blowpipe. 

1784  Specif.  Watt's  Patent  No.  1432.  9  The  direction  of 
motion  of  these . .  wheels  is  shown  by  the  darts.  1816  Accum 
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Chem.  Tests  (1818)  174  Expose  it  to  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe 
dart.  1876  tr.  Ziemsseris  Cycl.  Med.  IV.  80  Darts  of  equal 
parts  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  prepared  with 
dextrine  and  made  as  fine  as  Carlsbad  needles,  are  used  . . 
with  success  in  the  treatment  of.  .hypertrophied  tonsils. 
1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xxxi.  (1884)  244  The 
spear  in  use  on  the  Ant  and  Thurne  is  the  dart,  and  is  made 
with  a  cross-piece,  with  barbed  spikes  set  in  it  like  the 
teeth  of  a  rake. 

2.  Zool.  An  organ  resembling  a  dart :  spec.  a. 
The  sting  of  a  venomous  insect,  scorpion,  etc.,  or 
that  part  which  pierces  the  skin.  b.  A  dart-like 
organ  in  some  gastropods,  having  an  excitatory 
function  (see  dart’ sac  in  8). 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.163  The.  Sting  of  a  Bee..  I  could 
most  plainly  perceive . .  to  contain  in  it,  both  a  Sword  or 
Dart,  and  the  poisonous  liquor  that  causes  the  pain.  1768 
Beattie  Minstr.  1.  x,  It  poisons  like  a  scorpion’s  dart,  i860 
Hawthorne  Marb.  Faun  xx,  His  [a  demon’s]  scaly  tail, 
with  a  poisonous  dart  at  the  end  of  it  !  1861  HuLME.tr. 

Moquin-Tandon  11.  in.  ii..  84  Their  [snails’]  generative 
organs  . .  contain  a  copulative  pouch,  the  dart  enclosed  in 
a  sac.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  A  turn.  Life  118.  Ibid. 
481  Some  Pulmonata  and  certain  species  oi  Doris  possess 
a  dart,  attached  in  the  former  to  the  female,  in  the  latter  to 
the  male,  duct. 

3.  Dress-making.  A  seam  joining  the  two  edges 
left  by  cutting  a  gore  in  any  stuff. 

1884  Dress  Cutting  Assoc.  Circular ,  To  sew  the  Darts  (or 
Breast  Plaits)  commence  at  the  top,  holding  both  edges 
even  for  one  inch.  1893  Weldon's  Ladies'  Jrnl.  XIV. 
252/3  The  shape  is  fitted  with  hip  darts. 

4.  A  name  for  the  snake-like  lizards  of  the  genus 
Acontias  (formerly  supposed  to  be  venomous 
serpents)  from  their  habit  of  darting  upon  their 
prey  ;  =  dart-serpent,  -snake  (see  8). 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Tiro,  a  caste,  dart,  also  a  ser¬ 
pent  called  a  dart . .  A  contias.  1607  Topsell  Serpents 
11608)  696.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  (1670)  440  The  Dart  taketh 

his  name  from  his  swift  darting  or  leaping  upon  a  man  to 
wound  and  kill  him. 

f  5.  The  fish  otherwise  called  Dace  or  Dake. 

1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health’s  Improv.  (1746)  271 
Daces  or  Darts,  or  Dares,  be  of.  .good  Nourishment, 
b.  Short  for  dart-moth :  see  8. 

6.  [f.  the  vb.]  The  act  of  darting;  a  sudden 
rapid  motion. 

1721  R.  Bradley  Whs.  Nat.  71  The  first  Dart  they  make 
at  any  thing,  c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  306  A  bird  made 
a  sudden  dart  from  the  air  upon  it.  1867  Trollope  Chron. 
Barset  II.  li.  87  She  rose  quickly,  .and  prepared  herself  for 
a  dart  at  the  door. 

b.  The  act  of  casting  a  dart  or  pointed  missile  ; 
the  range  within  which  it  may  be  thrown. 

1839  T.  Beale  Sperm  Whale  180  With  their  harpoons 
held  above  their  heads  ready  for  the  dart.  Ibid.  182  The 
whale  continuing  to  descend  the  moment  either  of  the  boats 
got  within  dart  of  him. 

7.  Australian  slang.  Plan,  aim,  scheme. 

1887  Farrell  How  he  died  20  Whose  ‘  dart’  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  the  justest  steward  that  ever  hiked  a  plate  round. 
1889  Boldrewood  Robbery  under  Arms  (1890)  29  The 
great  dart  is  to  keep  the  young  stock  away  from  their 
mothers  until  they  forget  one  another.  1890  Melbourne 
Argus  9  Aug.  4/2  When  I  told  them  of  my  ‘dart’  some 
were  contemptuous. 

8.  Comb .,  as  dart-caster ;  dart-holding ,  - shaped , 

- wounded  adjs.  ;  dart-moth,  a  moth  of  the  genus 
Agrotis ,  so  called  from  a  mark  on  the  fore  wing  ; 
dart-sac,  a  hollow  structure  connected  with  the 
generative  organs  of  some  gastropods,  from  which 
the  darts  (2  b)  are  ejected;  dart-serpent,  dart- 
snake,  a  snake-like  lizard  of  the  genus  Acontias 
(  =  Dart  4). 

1550  Nicolls  Thucyd.  118  (R.)  A  certaine  nomber  of 
slingers ..and  *dart-casters.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
hi.  lxviii,  No  fear  of  Death’s  ;<  dart-holding  hand.  1819 
G.  Samouelle  Entomol.  Conipend.  Index,  *Dart-moths.  1848 
Proc.  Ber zv.  Nat.  Club  II.  329  Agrotis  segetum  (the  Dart 
Moth),  and  Agrotis  exclamationis  (the  Heart  and  Dart 
Moth).  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  49  A  cylindrical  hollow 
muscular  organ,  the  *dart-sac.  1607  Topsell  Serpents 
(1653)  697  Suddenly  there  came  one  of  these  *Dart-serpents 
out  of  the  tree,  and  wounded  him.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl. 
Anson* s  Voy.  338  (C.  Good  Hope )  The  Eye-Serpent  ..  is 
also  call’d  sometimes  the  Dart-Serpent ,  from  its  darting 
or  shooting  himself  forward  with  great  swiftness.  1835-6 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  203/1  *Dart-shaped  mandibles.  1688 
J.  Clayton  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  135  This  I  think 
may.. be  referred  to  the  *Dart-Snakes.  1843  J.  Dayman 
tr.  Dante's  Inferno  xxiv.  154  Though  puffsnake,  dart- 
snake, watersnake,  she  [Libya]  boast,  a  1400  -50  A  lexander 
225  Hire  bewte  bitis  in  his  brest.  .as  he  ware  *dart-wondid. 

Dart  (dait),  v.  [f.  Dakt  sb. :  cf.  F.  darder 
(15th  c.)  from  dard.~\ 

1 1.  trans.  To  pierce  with  a  dart  or  other  pointed 
weapon  ;  to  spear,  transfix.  Also  Jig.  Ohs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  212  As  the  wilde  bole., 
ydarted  to  the  herte.  1557  TottelTs  Misc.  (Arb.)  234  Till 
death  shall  darte  him  for  to  dye.  1624  Capt.  Smith 
Virginia  11.  32  Staues  like  vnto  Iauelins  headed  with  bone. 
With  these  they  dart  fish  swimming  in  the  water.  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  x.  489  When  death . .  had  darted  King  lames 
of  matchlesse  memory.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  Wks. 
1883  VI.  159  She.  .darts  dead  at  once  even  the  embryo  hopes 
of  an  encroaching  lover.  1752  Bond  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII. 
431  [They]  are  never  sure  of  darting  a  whale,  till  they  are 
within  a  yard. 

2.  To  throw,  cast,  shoot  (a  dart  or  other  missile). 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  770  Such  other  Iauelins  as 
the  Romans  darted  at  them.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo* s 


Trav.  51  A  kind  of  long  headed  Pike,  which  they  dart  with 
great  exactness.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  ( 1879)  426/i 

He  bound  it  fast  to  a  javelin,  and  darted  it  over.  1839 
T.  Beale  Sperm  Whale  161  They  . .  sometimes  get  near 
enough  to  dart  the  harpoon. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  send  forth,  or  emit,  sud¬ 
denly  and  sharply ;  to  shoot  out ;  to  cast  (a  glance) 
quickly  and  keenly. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <5-  Ad.  196  Thine  eye  darts  forth  the 
fire  that  burneth  me.  1596  —  Tam.  Shr.  v.  ii.  137  Dart  not 
scornefull  glances  from  those  eies.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1638)  171  The  Sunne  darted  his  outragious  beames 
so  full  upon  us.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  680  iFire  engine') 
The  water  issuing  out  of  the  tube  that  darts  it.  1705 
Bosman  Guinea  (1721)  246  The  Camelion  ..  when  a  Fly 
comes  in  his  way.  .darts  out  his  Tongue  with  utmost  Swift¬ 
ness.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  720  His  gentle  eye  Grew 
stern,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  272/1  Darting  the  bill  with  sudden  velocity  into 
the  water.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  1.  viii,  Her  eyes  .. 
darted  flashes  of  anger  as  she  spoke. 

4.  intr.  To  throw  a  dart  or  other  missile. 

IS3°  Palsgr.  506/2  These  Yrisshe  men  darte  best,  or 
throwe  a  darte  best  of  all  men.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World 
11.  370  One  Laodocus  in  darting.  1662  J.  Davies  tr. 
Olearius*  Voy.  Ambass.  72  They  pursue  her  [the  whale]  and 
dart  two  or  three  times  more  at  her. 

5.  To  move  like  a  dart ;  to  spring  or  start  with 
a  sudden  rapid  motion ;  to  shoot.  Also  Jig. 

1619  Fletcher  False  One  11.  i,  Destructions  darting  from 
their  looks.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  III.  1.  119  They  dart 
away  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Myst.  Udolpho  xxvi,  A  thousand  vague  fears  darted  athwart 
her  mind.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tonis  C.  xiii,  ‘  No,  no’, 
said  little  Ruth,  darting  up.  1885  Spectator  18  July  950/1 
A  deer  darts  out  of  the  copse.  1886  Ruskin  Prseterita  I.  296 
The  road  got  level  again  as  it  darted  away  towards  Geneva. 

+  Dartars.  Obs.  Also  darters.  [Corruption 
of  F.  dartre :  see  Dartre.]  A  disease  of  sheep  : 
see  quots. 

1580  Well  of  Woman  Hill,  Aberdeen  A  iva,  It  perfytlie 
curis  the  exteriour  scabbis,  wyldefyre,  darteris,  and  vther 
filthines  of  the  skyn.  1587  Mascall  Govt.  Cattle,  Sheepe 
(1627)  221  There  is.  .a  certaine  scab  that  runnes  on  the  chinne 
which  is  commonly  called  of  the  shepheards  the.  dartars. 
1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3',  Chin-scab ,  a  Scabby  Disease  in 
Sheep,  .commonly  call’d  The  Darters.  1741  Compl.  Fam. 
Piece  hi.  496  There  is  a  certain  Scab  on  the  Chin  of  Lambs 
at  some  Seasons,  occasioned  by  their  feeding  on  Grass 
covered  with  Dew ;  it  is. called  by  the  Shepherds  the  Dartars ; 
which  will  kill  a  Lamb  if  not  stopt. 

Darted  (datited),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dart  v.  +  -ed  k] 

+  1.  Pierced  with,  or  as  with,  a  dart ;  punctured. 
c  1374  [see  Dart  v.  i].  1622  H.  Sydenham  Serm.  Sol .  Occ. 
11.  (1637)  161  With  darted  bosomes  and  imbalmed  hearts. 
1763  Collinson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  67  Several  darted 
twigs  [i.  e.  pierced  by  insects]  were  . .  carefully  examined, 
and  opened. 

2.  Thrown  or  shot  as  a  dart ;  sent  or  put  forth 
suddenly  and  rapidly. 

1669  Dryden  Tyran.  Love  iv.  i,  A  darted  Mandate  came 
From  that  great  Will  which  moves  this  mighty  Frame. 
1672  —  Conq.  Gran.  1.  i,  The  darted  Cane,  a  1711  Ken 
Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  314  Darted  Pray’r  returns  for 
darted  Spight.  1859  Tennyson  Vivien  935  With  darted 
spikes  and  splinters. 

Darter  (dautaj).  [f.  Dart  v.  + -erF] 

1.  One  who  throws  or  shoots  darts ;  a  soldier 
armed  with  a  dart. 

1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Certus,  Iaculis  cert  us,  a 
sure  and  cunning  darter.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  391 
Appointing  his  Archers  and  Darters  to  hurl,  .their  Darts. . 
to  the  tops  of  the  Houses,  a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  (1658)  730 
Having  a  strong  guard  of  darters  and  slingers.  1820  Edge- 
worth  Mem.  I.  199  He  was  called  Jack  the  Darter.  He 
threw  his  darts. . to  an  amazing  height.  1849  Grote  Greece 
11.  liii.  VI.  520  To  organise  either  darters  or  slingers. 

+  b.  A  harpooner.  Obs. 

1724  R.  Falconer  V oy.  (1769)  8  The  wounded  Fish  [dolphin] 
immediately  flounces  . .  which  the  Darter  observes,  giving 
him  Rope  and  Play. 

2.  A  person  or  animal  that  darts  or  moves  swiftly. 

1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  lxvii,  The  finny  darter  with  the 

glittering  scales. 

J*  3.  =  Dart  sb.  4,  dart-snake.  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1608)  696  Certain  [serpents]  in 
Hungary  . .  do  leap  upon  men,  as  these  darters  do.  1820 
W.  Tooke  tr.  Lucian  I.  96  Innumerable  asps  . .  darters, 
cow-suckers  and  toads. 

4.  a.  English  name  of  the  genus  Plotus  or  family 
Plotidx  of  web-footed  birds  of  the  pelican  tribe, 
with  long  neck  and  small  head,  found  in  parts  of 
tropical  Africa  and  America,  and  in  Australia ;  so 
called  from  their  way  of  darting  on  their  prey. 

1825  Gore  tr.  Blumenbach's  Nat.  Hist.  v.  126  Anhiuga, 
the  Darter.  P.  ventre  albo.  1881  Manville  Fenn  Off  to 
Wilds  xxx.  (1888)  210  That  curious  water-bird,  the  darter, 
swimming  with  its  body  nearly  submerged,  and  its  long, 
snaky  neck,  ready  to  dart  its  keen  bill  with  almost  lightning 
rapidity  at  the  tiny  fish  upon  which  it  fed. 

b.  pi.  The  order  Jaculatores  in  Macgillivray’s 
classification  of  birds,  comprising  the  kingfishers, 
bee-eaters,  and  jacamars  ;  from  their  habit  of  dart¬ 
ing  upon  their  prey. 

5.  A  name  for  various  fishes ;  esp.  the  small 
fresh-water  fishes  constituting  the  N.  American 
subfamily  Etheostominse  of  the  family  Percidse , 
which  dart  from  their  retreats  when  disturbed. 

1884  Goode  Fisheries  of  U.  S.  417  Darters  are  found  in  all 
fresh  waters  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  1887  C.  C.  Abbott  Waste-Land  Wand.  vii.  210  There 


was  a  goodly  company  of  little  darters  or  etheostomoids  •  • 
all  of  one  species — the  common  tessellated  darter. 

Darting  (dauti x\),vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Dart,  q.v. ;  throwing  or  shooting  of 
darts,  etc. ;  rapid  movement  as  of  a  dart,  etc. 

1 565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Campus  iaculatorius,  a  fielde 
where  men  exercise  darting.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  944  Sudden 
Glances,  and  Dartings  of  the  Eye.  16^4  Acc.  Sev.  Late 
Voy.  11.  (1711)  220  Their  Fishing  ordinarily  is  darting,  their 
Darts  are  long,  strongly  barbed.  1756  Mounsey  in  Phil. 
Trans.  I.  21  Pain  on  the  stomach,  .with  dartings  inwardly. 
1839  T.  Beale  Sperm  Whale  161  They  then  make  use  of 
the  lance  either  by  darting  or  thrusting. 

Da'rting,  ppl .  a.  [-ing2.]  That  darts  (see 
the  verb). 

1.  trans.  Shooting  darts ;  shooting  or  casting 
forth  like  a  dart. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <5-  Cl.  hi.  i.  1  Now  darting  Parthya  art 
thou  stroke.  1634  Milton  Comus  753^  Love-darting  eyes. 
*71825  Longf.  Burial  of  Minnisink  vii,  With  darting  eye 
and  nostril  spread. 

2.  intr.  Moving  or  shooting  swiftly  like  a  dart. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  197  The  sudden  darting 

Heat  of  the  Sun.  1859  Tennyson  Enid  1318  They  vanish’d 
panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal  Of  darting  fish. 

Hence  Dartingly  adv.,  Dartingness. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  $  Selv.  129  When  we  give  a  darting¬ 
ness  to  outcasts  [i.e.  missiles].  1846  Worcester,  Dartingly. 

Dartle  (daut’l),  v.  rare.  [A  modem  dim.  and 
iterative  of  Dart  v.  :  cf.  sparkle.~\  To  dart  or 
shoot  forth  repeatedly  (trans.  and  intr.). 

1855  Browning  My  Star ,  My  star  that  dartles  the  red 
and  the  blue.  1893  Athenaeum  18  Mar.  346/2  He.  .showed 
me  the  chestnut  logs  which  spit  and  dartle,  the  birch  logs 
which  smoke  and  moulder. 

Dartless,  a.  Without  a  dart. 

1769  S.  Paterson  Another  Trav.  II.  184. 

Da’rtman.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  dart. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  it.  iii.  Vocation  304  Without 
an  aime  the  Dart-man  darts  liis  speare.  1838  Thirlwall 
Greece  III.  xix.  98  Archers  and  dartmen. 

Dartoid  (dautoid),  a.  Anat.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
dapr-os  Dartos  +  -OID.]  Like  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  dartos. 

1872  F.  G.  Thomas  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  635  The  dartoid 
sacs  of  the  labia  majora.  1890  Thane  Ellis'  Anat.  (ed.  11) 
445  The  subcutaneous  layer  in  the  scrotum  . .  is  named  the 
dartoid  tissue. 

||  Dartos  (da/rtps).  Anat.  [mod.  a.  Gr.  Zapib^ 
flayed,  excoriated,  verbal  adj.  of  deipeiv  to  flay.] 
The  layer  of  connective  and  unstriped  muscular 
tissue  immediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scrotum. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Chirurg.  119  The  epididymis  or 
dartos.  1875  Flint  Phys.  Man  V.  314  A  loose,  reddish, 
contractile  tissue,  called  the  dartos,  which  forms  two  distinct 
sacs,  one  enveloping  each  testicle. 

Dartre  (dautoi).  [F.  dartre ,  of  doubtful  ety¬ 
mology  :  see  Diez,  Littre,  and  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med.  XXV.  648.  For  an  earlier  adoption  of  the 
word  into  Eng.,  see  Dartars.]  A  vague  generic 
name  for  various  skin  diseases,  esp.  herpes ;  also, 
a  scab  or  the  like  formed  in  such  diseases. 

1829  Bateman  Synops.  Cutan.  Dis.  (ed.  7)  Pref.  15  The 
dartres.,  are  said  to  be  of  seven  kinds.  1834  Good  Study 
Med.(ed.  4)  IV.  481  The  proper  meaning  of  dartre,  or  tetter, 
is  herpes.  1843  Sir  C.  Scudamore  Med.  Visit  Grafenberg 
72  Boils  and  ‘  dartres  ’  formed  near  the  seat  of  pain. 

Dartrous  (dautros),  a.  [ad.  F.  dartreux ,  f. 
dartre  :  see  prec.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  dartre  :  applied  to  a  peculiar  diathesis. 

j839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  190/2  Dartrous  diseases  of 
the  skin.  1881  Piffard  Therap.  Skin  126  The  rheumic  or 
dartrous  diathesis,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  is  the  predispos¬ 
ing  cause,  I  believe,  of  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis. 

Da-rtsman.  [f.  dart’s.]  =Dartman. 

177°  J.  Ross  Epitaph  on  Friend  11  (MS.)  Death — dread 
dartsman  !.  .May  strike  thee  sudden  in  life’s  blooming  May. 

Darvis,  darvish,  obs.  forms  of  Dervish. 
Darwinian  (daiwimian),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  proper 

name  Darwin  -f  -ian.] 

+  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731- 
1802),  and  to  his  speculations  or  poetical  style. 

1804  Edin.  Rev.  July  297  One  objection . .  to  the  Darwinian 
modulation  with  which  Mr.  Sotheby’s  versification  is  in¬ 
fected.  1842  Mrs.  Browning  Bk.  of  Poets  Wks.  1890  V. 
279  A  broad  gulf  between  his  [Wordsworth’s]  descriptive 
poetry  and  that  of  the  Darwinian  painter-poet  school. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Charles  Darwin  (grandson  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
1809-1882),  and  to  his  scientific  views  or  observa¬ 
tions,  esp.  his  theory  of  the  evolution  of  species : 
see  Darwinism  2. 

1867  {title)  The  Darwinian  Theory  of  the  Transmutation 
of  Species.  1881  Knowledge  9  Dec.  128/1  The  principles 
which  will  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  subjects  will  be  Darwinian 
—  to  wit,  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

b.  as  sb.  A  follower  of  Charles  Darwin ;  one 
who  accepts  the  Darwinian  theory. 

1871  Huxley  Crit.  <$•  Addresses  (1873)  251  Mr.  Mivart  is 
less  of  a  Darwinian  than  Mr.  Wallace,  for  he  has  less  faith 
in  the  power  of  natural  selection.  1881  Athenaeum  29  Oct. 
566/1  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  practical  Darwinian. 

Darwi'nianism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ism.] 
j* 1.  Imitation  of  the  style  of  Erasmus  Darwin 
(see  prec.  i).  Obs.  ( nonce-use .) 

1804  Edin.  Rev.  July  297  We  can  substantiate  our  charge 
of  Darwinianism. 
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2.  The  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution ;  --Dar¬ 
winism  2  ;  also,  a  Darwinian  idiom  or  phrase. 

1883  E.  M.  Underdown  in  N.  <5-  Q.  13  Oct.  284/2,  I  know 
not  if  any  one.  .has  noticed  a  literary  ancestor,  to  use  a  Dar- 
winianism,  for  that  of  Francis  I  after  Pavia.  1893  J.  H. 
Stirling  (title),  Darwinianism :  Workmen  and  Work. 

Darwrnical,  a.  rare  —  0.  =  Darwinian  2. 
Hence  Darwi'nically  adv. 

1864  Huxley  Lay  Serm.  (1870)  334  It  is  one  thing  to  say, 
Darwinically,  that  every  detail  observed  in  an  animal’s 
structure  is  of  use  to  it  [etc.]. 

Darwinism  (dauwiniz’m).  [-ism.] 

+ 1.  The  doctrine  or  hypothesis  of  Erasmus 
Darwin.  06s.  ( nonce-use .) 

1856  B.  W.  Richardson  Life  T.  Sofwith  (1891)  256  Mr. 
Sopwith  described  the  hypothesis  of  the  development  of 
living  things  from  a  primordial  centre.  That,  said  Reade, 
is  rank  Darwinism.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that 
word  used,  .it  had  reference  to  Erasmus  Darwin. 

2.  The  biological  theory  of  Charles  Darwin  con¬ 
cerning  the  evolution  of  species,  etc.,  set  forth 
especially  in  his  works  entitled  ‘The  Origin  of 
Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  favoured  races  in  the  struggle  for  life  ’ 
(1859),  and  *  The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in 
relation  to  Sex’  (1871). 

1871  Athemeum  15  July  84  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church  with  the  Doctors  of  Darwinism. 
1876  Ray  Lankester  tr.  Haeckel's  Hist.  Creation  I.  1  The 
scientific  theory. .  commonly  called  . .  Darwinism,  is  only  a 
small  fragment  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  doctrine.  1889 
A.  R.  Wallace  {title),  Darwinism,  An  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection  with  some  of  its  applications. 

So  Da'rwinist,  a  follower  of  Darwin,  a  Dar¬ 
winian.  Darwini  stic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Darwinism.  Da'rwinize  v., to  speculate  or  theorize 
after  the  manner  of  (Erasmus  or  Charles)  Darwin. 

1883  Sci.  Sf  Lit.  Gossip  I.  79  Interesting  to  every  sincere 
Darwinist.  1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  $  Damv.  292  Decisive 
in  favour  of  Darwinistic  views.  1882  Athenxum  27  May 
663/2  In  connexion  with  Darwinistic  explanations  of  ends. 
1880  Nature  XXI.  246  Coleridge  invented  the  term  ‘Dar- 
winising’  to  express  his  contempt  for  the  speculations  of  the 
elder  Darwin.  1886  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  435  Darwinizing 
sociologists. 

Darwinite  (da'jwinsit),  sb.1  (a.)  [-ite.] 

A.  sb.  A  follower  of  Charles  Darwin;  a  Dar¬ 
winian. 

1862  lllust .  Lond.  Neivs  XLI.  41/1  Here  are  Darwinites 
..reviving  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Monboddo  that  men  and 
monkeys  are  of  the  same  stock.  1885  Athenaeum  8  Aug. 
171/2  A  wave  of  reaction  against  what  we  may  term  the 
ultra-Darwinism  of  the  Darwinites. 

B.  adj .  =  Darwinian  2. 

1867  Kingsley  Let.  in  Life  xxii.  (1883)  280  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  find  any  Darwinite  lore  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  birds  ? 

Da’rwinite,  sb.‘l  Min.  [Named  by  Forbes 
1861  after  Chas.  Darwin:  see  -ite.]  A  synonym 
of  WHITNEYITE.  1861  in  Bristow  Gloss.  Min.  104. 

Dary,  obs.  form  of  Dairy. 

||  Das  (das).  Also  dasse.  [Du.  das  =  Ger.  daclis, 
OHG.  dahst— WGer.  *J>ahs,  whence  also  med.L. 
taxus  badger.  In  sense  1  retained  by  Caxton  in 
his  English  version  of  Reynard  ;  in  sense  2  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa.] 

+ 1.  A  badger.  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard  iv.  (Arb.)  7  Tho  spack  Grymbart 
the  dasse.  Ibid.  xvii.  39  The  beres,  the  foxes,  the  cattes 
and  the  dassen. 

2.  The  daman  or  rock-badger  of  the  Cape. 

1786  Sparrman  Voy.  Cape  G.  H.  309  Those  little  animals 
which,  .by  the  colonists  are  called  dasses  or  badgers.  1838 
W.  H.  R.  Read  in  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  419  (s.v.  Hyrax)  Its 
name  at  the  Cape  is  the  Dasse,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
Dutch  for  a  badger.  1884  Wood  in  Sunday  Mag.  Nov.  719/1 
The  most  successful  Das  hunter. 

t  Dasart.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  dase,  Daze  v.  +  -ard  : 
cf.  MDu.  dasaert  (Oudemans),  in  Kilian  daesaerd 
a  fool.]  A  dazed,  stupefied,  or  inert  person ;  a 
dullard;  =Dasiberd,  Dastard  i. 

a  1400  Minor  Poems  Vernon  MS.  333  Ouur-al  mai3t  J>ou 
comen  and  go,  Whon  a  Moppe  dasart  schal  iot  so. 

t  Dascan,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  daskan,  dascon. 
[perh.  for  Descant.]  To  ponder,  consider. 

c  1579  Montgomerie  Havigatioun  227  They  daskand 
farther  : — What  if  the  Quene  war  deid  ?  a  1600  Burel  in 
Watson  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  II.  45  (Jam.)  Than  did  I  dascan 
with  my  sell,  Quhidder  to  heuin  or  unto  hell,  Thir  persouns 
suld  pertene.  1632  Lithgow  Tran.  vn.  328  To  dascon  this, 
remarke,  when  they  set  land,  Some  this,  some  that,  doe 
gesse,  this  Hill,  that  Cape. 

Dase,  obs.  form  of  Dace,  Daze. 

Dasel(l,  obs.  form  of  Dazzle. 

Dasewe :  see  Daswen  v.  Obs. 

Dasey,  obs.  form  of  Daisy. 

Dash,  (dsej-),®.1  Forms :  3-4  dasse,  3-5  dasche, 
4  dassehe,  4-6  dasshe,  4-7  dashe,  6-  dash. 
[ME.  daschen,  dassen ,  found  121300,  perh.  from 
Norse :  cf.  Sw.  daska  to  drub,  Sw.  dial,  to  slap  with 
open  hand,  Da.  daske  to  beat,  strike ;  but  an  ON. 
*daska  is  not  recorded,  and  the  word  is  not  known 
in  WGer.  It  may  be  a  comparatively  recent 
onomatopoeic  word,  expressing  the  action  and 
sound  of  striking  or  driving  with  violence  and 


[  smashing  effect :  cf.  clash ,  crash,  bash,  fash,  smash, 
etc.  The  trans.  and  intr.  uses  are  exemplified 
almost  equally  early,  and  there  is  no  definite 
evidence  as  to  their  actual  order :  cf.  Dtjsh  zl] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  strike  with  violence  so  as  to  break  into 
fragments  ;  to  break  in  pieces  by  a  violent  stroke 
or  collision  ;  to  smash.  Now  generally  with  com¬ 
plement,  as  to  dash  to  pieces ;  but  the  simple  dash 
is  still  said  of  the  action  of  wind  or  rain  in  beating, 
bruising,  and  disfiguring  flowers  or  plants. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  51  pe  pykes  smyte  hem  poru  out . . 
And  daschte  and  a  dreynte  fourty  schippes.  Ibid.  540  [Thei] 
with  axes  thuder  come,  &  that  3at  to  hewe,  &  to  dasse.  c  1330 
Arth.  4  Merl.  9051  (Matz.)  The  hors  chine  he  dassed  a-to. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  63  [He  was]  al  to  dasshed 
so  pat  no  ping  of  his  body  myate  be  founde.  1593  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  VI,  hi.  ii.  98  The  splitting  Rockes.  .would  not  dash 
me  with  their  ragged  sides.  1610  —  Temp.  1.  ii.  8  A  braue 
vessell . .  Dash’d  all  to  peeces.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  142 
As  if  one  should  with  his  foote  dash  a  little  childs  house  of 
oystershels.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  i.  116  He  fell  amongst 
the  rocks,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  1847  Tennyson  Princ. 
v.  T32  Altho’  we  dash’d  Your  cities  into  shards  with  catapults. 
1892  Gardiner  Student’s  Hist.  Eng.n  The  waves  had  dashed 
to  pieces  a  large  number  of  his  ships.  Mod.  The  roses  were 
beautiful,  before  they  were  so  dashed  by  the  wind  and  rain, 
b.  To  strike  violently  against. 

(Without  implication  of  smashing.) 

1611  Cotgr.,  Talemouser,  to  cuffe,  or  dash  on  the  lips. 
1624  Aphor.  of  State  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  493  With 
the  like  thunderbolt,  to  dash  the  heads  of  the  sacred  Empire. 
1776  Gibbon  Decl.  4  F.  I-  xxv.  746  The  oars  of  Theodosius 
dashed  the  waves  of  the  Hyperborean  ocean.  1843  J.  Mar. 
tineau  Chr.  Life  (1866)  349  Like  brilliant  islands  ..  vainly 
dashed  by  the  dark  waters  of  human  history. 

2.  To  knock,  drive,  throw,  or  thrust  {away, 
down,  out,  etc.)  with  a  violent  stroke  or  collision. 

c  1290  A.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  344/147  And  daschte  \>e  tiez  [  =teeth] 
out  of  is  heued.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3882  A  brand  and  a 
brijt  schild  bremely  he  hentis  . .  Dasches  dragons  doun. 
1592  Shaks.  Rom.  4  ‘Jr.  I.  iv.  iii.  54  Shall  I  not  . .  dash  out 
my  desperate  braines.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  268  It 
[rain]  is  naturally  drunk  in,  not  dash’d  in  by  force,  a  1700 
Dryden  (J.),  The  brushing  oars  and  brazen  prow  Dash  up 
the  sandy  waves.  1828  Scott  A".  M.  Perth  ii,  Dashing  from 
him  the  snake  which  was  about  to  sting  him.  1833  Ht. 
Martineau  Manch.  Strike  x.  112  While  she,  dashing  away 
her  tears,  looked  for  something  to  do. 

+  b.  To  drive  impetuously  forth  or  out,  cause  to 
rush  together.  Obs. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  clvii.  191  Then  thenglyshmen 
dashed  forthe  their  horses  after  the  frenchmen.  Ibid.  I. 
cccxlii.  538  Lorde  Langurant. .couched  his  speare..and  so 
dyde  Bernarde,  and  dasshed  to  their  horses.  1577-87  Holin- 
shed  Chron.  III.  922/2  The  king  . .  pulled  downe  his  visar 
..and  dashed  out  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  cheere, 
that  all . .  reioised  verie  much. 

3.  To  throw,  thrust,  drive,  or  impel  (something) 
against,  upon,  into  (something  else)  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  that  breaks  or  smashes ;  to  impel  (a  thing) 
into  violent  and  destructive  contact  with  something: 
a.  a  solid  body.  (Also  fig.) 

1530  Palsgr.  507/1  He  dasshed  my  heed  agaynst  the 
postes.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  24  He  foorthwith  dashed 
his  spurres  into  his  horse  and  fled.  1614  Raleigh  Hist. 
World  11.  376  In  so  doing  he  dasheth  himself  against  a 
notable  Text.  1724  R.  Falconer  Voy.  (1769)  62  Lest  another 
Wave  should  dash  me  against  it  [the  rock],  1820  Scoresby 
Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  401  A  violent  storm  of  wind  dashed  her 
.  .stern  first,  against  a  floe  of  ice.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brawn 
at  Oxf.  vii.  (1889)  61  [He]  dashed  his  right  fist  full  against 
one  of  the  panels. 

b.  To  splash  (water  or  other  liquid)  violently 
upon  or  against  something. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  457  The  Waves  on  heaps  are 
dash’d  against  the  Shoar.  1839  T.  Beale  Sperm  Whale 
350  Dashing  the  salt  water  in  our  faces. 

4  e.  With  reversed  construction  :  To  dash  one 
in  the  teeth  with  ( something )  :  to  ‘  cast  it  in  one’s 
teeth  ’.  Obs.  (Cf.  Cast  v.  65.) 

1530  Palsgr.  507/1,  I  dasshe  one  in  the  tethe  with  a  lye  or 
a  glosynge  tale,  Jembouche  .  .What  nedest  thou  to  dasshe 
me  in  the  tethe  with  the  monaye  thou  haste  lente  me. 

4.  To  bespatter  or  splash  (a  thing)  with  anything 
{e.g.  water  or  mud)  cast  with  force  or  violence 
upon  or  against  it. 

1530  Palsgr.  507/1, 1  dasshe,  I  araye  with  myer,  fe  crotte. 
Y our  horse  hath  all  to  dasshed  me.  1670.M1LTON  H ist._  Eng. 
Wks.  vi.  (1851)  268  The  Sea.  .came  rowling  on,  and  without 
reverence  both  wet  and  dash’d  him.  1694  A  cc.  Sev.  Late  V oy. 
11.  (1711)  166  Some  Whales  blow  Blood  to  the  very  last,  .and 
these  dash  the  Men  in  the  Long-boats  most  filthily.  1785  H. 
Walpole  Mod.  Gardening  (RAVast  basins  of  marble  dashed 
with  perpetual  cascades.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk. 
viii.  (1877)  307  The  face  may  be  dashed  with  cold  water. 
fig.  1621  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  Pref.,  Some  will  dash  you 
by  the  odious  name  of  Puritan.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple, 
Marie  Magd.  iii,  Her  sinnes  did  dash  Ev’n  God  himself, 
b.  To  put  out  (fire)  by  dashing  water  upon  it. 
1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  5  But  that  the  Sea  . .  Dashes  the 
fire  out.  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xxvii,  Rows  of  fire- 
buckets  for  dashing  out  a  conflagration. 

C.  pa.  pple.  Marked  as  with  splashes. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xliv.  202  Floures . .  poudered  or 
dashte  with  small  spottes.  1797-1804  Bewick  Brit.  Birds 
(1847)  I.  119  The  top  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  tail 
black:  the  rump  is  dashed  with  ash.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  lxxxiii.  11  Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  fiery  dew.  1873 
Black  Pr.  Thule  xxvii.  452  The  sea  was  dashed  with  a  wild 
glare  of  crimson. 


5.  To  affect  or  qualify  (anything)  with  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  different  strain  thrown  into  it ;  to  mingle, 
temper,  qualify,  dilute  with  some  (usually  inferior) 
admixture.  Also  fig. 

1546  Confut.  N.  Shaxton  A.  iii.  (R.),  Youre  sermons  dashed 
ful  of  sorowful  teares  and  depe  sighings.  1586  Cogan  Haven 
Health  cvii.  (1636)  108  Boyle  them  [fruit]  againe  with  suf¬ 
ficient  sugar,  to  dash  them  with  sweet  water.  1682  Sir  T. 
Browne  Chr.  Mor.  (1756)  40  Notable  virtues  are  sometimes 
dashed  with  notorious  vices.  1684  tr.  Bouefs  Merc.  Compit. 
v.  137  Vinegar,  .dashed  with  water,  .is  an  Antidote  against 
drunkenness.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  267  p8  To  dash  the 
Truth  with  Fiction.  1843  Lever  J.  Hinton  vi,  Dash  the 
lemonade  with  a  little  maraschino.  1853  Trench  Proverbs 
141  The  pleasures  of  sin.  .are  largely  dashed  with  its  pains. 

b.  Coal-mining.  To  mix  (fire-damp)  with  air 
till  the  mixture  ceases  to  be  inflammable. 

1851  Greenwell  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  4-  Dnrh. 
2 r  Dashing  A  ir. — Mixing  air  and  gas  together,  until ..  the 
mixture  ceases  to  be  inflammable. 

6.  fig.  To  destroy,  ruin,  confound,  bring  to 
nothing,  frustrate,  spoil  (a  design,  enterprise,  hope, 
etc.)  :  cf.  to  smash.  In  i6-i7th  c.  the  usual  word 
for  the  rejection  of  a  bill  in  Parliament,  and  fre¬ 
quent  in  various  applications;  now  Obs.  exc.  in 
to  dash  ( anyone's )  hopes.  (Cf.  next.) 

1528  Beggar1 's  Petit,  agst.  Popery  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc. 
(1793)  153  He  shall  be  excommunicated,  and  then  be  all  his 
actions  dashed  !  1563-87  Foxe  A.  4  M.  (1596)  169  All  the 
hope  of  Anselme  was  dasht.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commm. 
Eng.  (1633)  92  As  the  cry  of  yea  or  no  is  bigger  so  the  Bill 
is  allowed  or  dashed.  1627  Drayton  Aginconrt  4  A  warre 
with  France,  must  be  the  way  To  dash  this  Bill,  a  1656  Bp. 
Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  59  Those  hopes  were  no  sooner  con¬ 
ceived  than  dasht.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1698)  1. 157  So  the 
design  was  wholly  dashed.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  iv. 
214  To  dash  what  arguments  may  be  brought  from  hence. 
1840  Chartist  Circnlar'No.  5.  225  This  dashes.the  bit-by-bit 
system  [of  reform].  i86t  Pearson  Early  4  Mid.  Ages  Eng. 
143  Dunstan’s  hopes  were  again  dashed  by  the  news  of 
Edward’s  death. 

7.  To  cast  down,  depress ;  to  daunt,  dispirit,  dis¬ 
courage. 

1550  Coverdale  Spir.  Perle  v,  How  small  soever  their 
temptation  or  plague  is,  their  heart  is  dashed.  1579  L.  Tom- 
son  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  466/1  We  shalbe  all  dasht  that  our 
prayers  do  but  soare  in  the  ayre.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  hi.  iii. 
214, 1  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  Spirits.  1676  Dryden 
Aurengz.\  1.  i.  524  Why  did  you  speak?  you’ve  dash’d  my 
Fancy  quite.  1791  Cowper/A/>'.w.  ix.  295  We,  dash’d  with 
terror,  heard  the  growl  Of  his  big  voice.  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  xxvi,  This  discouraging  information  a  little  dashed 
the  child.  1891  Miss  Dowie  Girl  hi  Karp.  167  Somewhat 
dashed,  we  went  down  . .  to  the  spot  where  my  horse  had 
fallen  with  me. 

b.  To  confound,  put  to  shame,  abash. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1596)  1574/2  Frier  Bucknham.  .was 
so  dashed,  that  neuer  after  hee  durst  peepe  out  of  the  pulpit 
against  M.  Latimer.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  585  An 
honest  man,  looke  you,  and  soon  dasht.  1634  Milton  Comns 
447  Chaste  austerity . .  that  dashed  brute  violence  With 
sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe.  1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prov. 
Husb.  11.  i,  The  Girl  . .  has  Tongue  enough  :  she  woa’nt  be 
dasht.  1766  Fordyce  Serm.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  xiii.  246 
From  her  a.  .look,  .will  dash  the  boldest  offender.  i860 
Trench  Serm.  W estm.  Abbey  x.  108  Dashed  and  abashed  as 
no  doubt  for  a  moment  she  was. 

+  c.  Phr.  To  dash  ( a  person)  out  of  count enance 
(conceit,  courage).  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  507/1,  I  dasshe  out  of  countenaunce  or  out 
of  conceyte,  Je  reus  confns.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 
162  Your  deerest  friends  ..  damnified,  and  dashed  out  ol 
courage.  1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Aim.  iii.  xiv.  (1622)  85 
Cause  sufficient,  to  haue  dasht  the  best  practised  out  of 
matter.  1617  Hieron  Wks.  (1619-20)  II.  408  It  would  dash 
him  quite  out  of  countenance.  1754  Richardson  Grandison 
I.  xi.  61  In  order  to  dash  an  opponent  out  of  countenance 
by  getting  the  laugh  instead  of  the  argument  on  his  side. 

8.  To  put  down  on  paper,  throw  off,  write,  or 
sketch,  with  hasty  and  unpremeditated  vigour. 

1726  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  234  Please  dash  down  any¬ 
thing  that  is  proper  for  me  to  help.  1728  Pope  Dune .  11.  47 
Never  was  dash’d  out,  at  one  lucky  hit,  A  fool,  so  just  a  copy 
of  a  wit.  1771  Foote  Maid  of  B.  Epil.  Wks.  1759  II.  201  His 
ready  pen  he  drew,  And  dash’d  the  glowing  satire  as  he  flew. 
1847  Tennyson  Pidnc.  iv.  121  Ourself ..  into  rhythm  have 
dash’d  The  passion  of  the  prophetess.  Ibid.  v.  414  Then 
came  a  postscript  dashed  across  the  rest.  1859  Kingsley 
Misc.  (i860)  II.  15  The  impressions  of  the  moment,  .dashed 
off  with  a  careless  but  graceful  pen. 

9.  To  draw  a  dash  through  (writing) ;  to  strike 
out,  cancel,  erase,  efface.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  lxix.  29  And  dash  them 
cleane  out  of  the  booke  of  hope.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  80  A  faulte  in  writing  is  dashed  out  with  a  race  of  the 
penne.  1581  Sidney  A str.  <$•  Stella  1.  in  Arb.  Gamer  I.  528 
And  now  my  pen  these  lines  had  dashed  quite.  1607  Top- 
sell  Four-f.  Beasts  { 1673)  212  Before  the  snow  be  melt,  and 
the  footings  dashed.  1670  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II. 
109  He  would  correct,  alter,  dash  out  or  put  in  what  he 
pleased.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  454  She  took  a  pen 
and  dashed  out  the  words. 

b.  To  draw  (a  pen)  vigorously  through  writing 
so  as  to  erase  it. 

1780  Cowper  Table  T.  769  To  dash  the  pen  through  all 
that  you  proscribe. 

10.  To  mark  with  a  dash,  to  underline. 

1836  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  I.  17  The  infinite  pains  I  took  to 
dash  and  underline  the  points.  1871 A  thenseum  13  May  583 
He  did  so  dash  his  initials  at  the  end  of  letters. 

11.  slang,  or  colloq.  Used  as  a  euphemism  for 
‘  damn  or  as  a  kind  of  veiled  imprecation. 
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1812  H,  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr G.  Barnwell ,  Dash  my 
wigs,  Quoth  he,  1  would  pummel  and  lam  her  well.  1844 
John  Chawbacon  ii.  in  Halliwell  Diet.  (1865)  I.  p.  xv,  Dash 
my  buttons,  Moll — I’ll  be  darn’d  if  I  know.  1852  Dickens 
Bleak  Ho.  III.  i.  7  Dash  it,  Tony  . .  you  really  ought  to  be 
careful.  1865  —  Mut.  Fr.  11.  viii,  Dashed  if  I  know. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

12.  To  move,  fall,  or  throw  itself  with  violence  or 
smashing  effect ;  to  strike  in  violent  collision 
against  {upon,  etc.)  something  else. 

c  1305  Saints  Lives  in  E.E.  F.  (1862)  80  pat  weper  bigan 
to  glide  . .  per  hit  gan  dasche  adoun  . .  Ac  in  pe  norp  half  of 
pe  churche .  .per  ne  ful  no3t  a  reynes  drope.  c  1400  Melayne 
964  Dede  he  daschede  to  the  grounde.  1638  Baker  tr. 
Balzac's  Lett.  II.  43  In  my  way  there  are.  .many  stones  to 
dash  against.  1694  Acc.  Sey.  late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  168  The 
Whale,  .doth  strike  about  with  his  Tail  and  Finns,  that  the 
Water  dasheth  up  like  Dust.  1724  R.  Falconer  Voy . 
(1769)  62  The  Tempest  was  very  much  abated,  and  the 
Waves  not  dashing  so  often.  1842  Tennyson  Day-dream , 
The  Revival  ii,  And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life  Dash’d 
downward  in  a  cataract.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendo7i  II. 
418  The  full  force  of  the  Atlantic  is  dashing  on  the  cliffs. 
Jig.  1638  D.  Featley  Strict.  Lyndom.  1.  102  Lyes  dash 
one  with  the  other,  and  truth  breakes  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  lyar. 

13.  Of  persons  :  To  throw  oneself  with  violence, 
such  as  would  overthrow  obstacles  or  resistance ; 
to  go,  run,  or  rush  with  sudden  impetuosity,  or 
with  spirited  or  brilliant  action.  Also  Jig .  (Const, 
with  var.  preps,  and  advbs.) 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  2837  The  gate,  .up  he  brak  ;  In  to  the  cite 
he  con  dassche.  C1330  Arth.  4*  Merl.  6293  (Matz.)  Forth 
dassed  the  king,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huojl  lviii.  200  Ye 
sarazyns  dasshed  in  to  the  prese  to  haue  rescued  Huon. 
1596  Pleas.  Quippes  Upstart  Gentlw.  in  Hazl.  E.  E.  P. 
IV.  258  Our  wantons  now  in  coaches  dash,  From  house  to 
house,  from  street  to  street.  1682  Dryden  Abs.  4*  Achit. 
11.  414  Doeg.  .Spurred  boldly  on,  and  dashed  through  thick 
and  thin,  Through  sense  and  nonsense.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Myst.  Udolpho  xviii,  Dashing  at  the  steps  below.  1823 
Byron  Juan  viii.  liv,  [He]  Dash’d  on  like  a  spurr’d  blood- 
horse  in  a  race.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  377  [He] 
rode  on  madly.  .Dashed  through  the  stream  and  up  the 
other  bank.  1886  Ruskin  Prxterita  I.  vii.  230  To  leave 
her  card  on  foot  at  the  doors  of  ladies  who  dashed  up  to 
hers  in  their  barouche.  1892  Gardiner  Student's  Hist. 
Eng.  11  Caesar,  .dashed  at  his  stockade  and  carried  it  by 
storm. 

b.  Said  of  action  with  pen  or  pencil. 

a  1680  Rochester  An  Allusion  to  Horace  (R.),  With  just 
bold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  there,  Showing  great 
mastery  with  little  care. 

+  14.  To  clash.  Obs. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  4615  Trumpes  blewen,  tabours  dashen. 

15.  colloq.  To  make  a  display,  ‘cut  a  dash’; 
dash  off,  out,  to  burst  off,  come  out,  with  a  dash. 

1786  Fraticis ,  the  Philanthr.  I.  159  Bidding  fair  to  dash 
out,  when  he  was  qualified  by  manhood  and  experience. 
1800  Helena  Wells  Const.  Neville  III.  68  He  intended  to 
dash  off  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  circles  of 
fashion.  1806  Surr  Winter  in  Lond.  (ed.  3)  III.  215  That 
blade  dashes  most  confoundedly,  .he  is  a  princely  fellow,  to 
be  sure.  1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmag.  (1824)  290  Every  lady 
.  .dresses  and  dashes. 

III.  16.  Comb.  a.  with  verb  +  object,  as 
f  dash-buckler,  a  swaggering  fellow,  swash¬ 
buckler;  b.  with  the  verb- stem  used  attrib.,  as 
dash-pot,  a  contrivance  for  producing  gradual 
descent  in  a  piece  of  mechanism,  consisting  of  a 
cylinder  or  chamber  containing  liquid  in  which 
a  piston  moves ;  a  hydraulic  buffer ;  dash-wheel 
(see  quot.).  See  also  Dash-board. 

1567  Fenton  Trag.  Disc.  123  b,  A  traine  of  *dashbucklers 
or  squaring  tospottes.  1861  Sci.  Amer.  30  Mar.  196/2  The 

dash  pot '  which  Watt  invented  to  graduate  the  descent  of 
the  puppet  valve  into  its  seat.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  666 
s.v.  Cut-off,  To  seat  them  without  slamming,  the  valve-stems 
are  provided  with  dash-pots.  Ibid.,* Dash-wheel.  (. Bleach¬ 
ing .)  A  wheel  with  compartments  revolving  partially  in 
a  cistern,  to  wash  and  rinse  calico  in  the  piece,  by  alter¬ 
nately  dipping  it  in  the  water  and  then  dashing  it  from  side 
to  side  of  the  compartments. 

Dash,  v2  :  see  after  Dash  sb.2 
Dash  (doej), sb.1  Forms:  4  dasch,  5-6  dasshe, 
()  dasche,  dashe,  6-  dash.  [f.  Dash  v .] 

1.  A  violent  blow,  stroke,  impact,  or  collision, 
such  as  smashes  or  might  smash. 

(With  quot.  1577  cf.  Dash  v.  2.) 

a  1375  Lay-Folks  Mass-Bk.  App.  iv.  351  Wi)>  his  hed  he 
yaf  a  dasch  A3eyn  ]>e  Marbelston.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur 
x.  lxxix,  Syr  Ector,  .gaf  sire  Palomydes  suche  a  dasshe  with 
a  swerd.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1153/2  He  offered 
to  hir  his  cloke,  which  she  (putting  it  backe  with  hir  hand 
with  a  good  dash)  refused.  1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat . 
Anglo-Lat.  22  Let  me  alone,  or  I  will  give  you  a  dash  on 
the  teeth.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  258  The 
water,  falling  from  a  height  . .  and  meeting  in  the  passage 
with  many  dashes  and  interruptions.  1727-46  Thomson 
Sumtner  1114  The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war  Of  fight¬ 
ing  winds.  1858  Lytton  What  will  he  do  ?  1.  v,  Whistling 
.  .in  time  to  the  dash  of  the  oars. 

+  2.  Jig.  in  phrases  at  {the)  Jirst  dash,  at  one  (or 
a)  dash  :  cf.  stroke ,  blow  (F.  coup).  Obs. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  37  (R.)  He  heapeth  me  in,  an  whole  halfe 
leafe  at  a  dash,  out  of  Saynt  Augustyne.  1591  Shaks. 
1  Hen.  VI,  1.  ii.  71  She  takes  vpon  her  brauelyat  first  dash. 
1627  H.  Lesly  Serm.  bef.  Majesty  4  Wee  are  not  made 
absolute  entire  Christians  at  the  first  dash.  1681  W.  Robert¬ 
son  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1603)753  What?  At  first  dashsotojear 
and  frump  your  friend  ?  1699  W.  Hacke  Voy.  11.  9  In  . . 

danger,  to  lose  both  our  Lives  and  all  our  substance  at  one 


dash.  1710  Acc.  Last  Distemp.  Tom  Whigg  11.  48  De¬ 
signing  to  immortalize  himself  and  his  Patron  at  a  Dash. 

i*  3.  Jig.  A  sudden  blow  or  stroke  that  casts  down, 
confounds,  depresses,  dispirits,  etc. ;  an  affliction, 
discouragement.  Obs. 

1580  Apol.  Prince  of  Orange  in  Phoenix  (1721)  1. 450  That 
the  Course  of  his  Life  be  found  blessed,  .without  any  dash, 
blow,  stumbling.  1629  Rutherford  Lett.  v.  (1862)  I.  48, 
I  have  received  many,  .dashes  and  heavy  strokes,  since  the 
Lord  called  me  to  the  ministry.  1637  Ibid.  I.  287  The  glory 
of  manifested  justice  in  giving  of  His  foes  a  dash.  1730  T. 
Boston  Mem.  vii.  134  This  gave  me  a  sore  dash. 

4.  The  violent  throwing  and  breaking  of  water 
(or  other  liquid)  upon  or  against  anything;  a  splash; 
a  sudden  heavy  fall  of  rain  ;  f  concr.  a  portion  of 
water  splashed  up. 

1570  Levins  35/5  A  dashe,  lobes,  aspersio.  1612  T.  Taylor 
Comm.  Titus  i.  8  To  giue  her  harbour  . .  till  the  dash  and 
storme  be  ouer.  1677  W.  Harris  tr.  L emery' s  Chym.  (ed.  3) 
602  During  the  ebullition,  .a  great  many  little  dashes  of 
water  do  fly  about,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v. 
Gust,  We  say  a  Dash  of  Rain,  for  a  sudden,  short,  impetuous 
Beat  of  Rain.  1804  Med.  Jml.  XII.  247  Dr.  Macneil 
seems,  .to  think  the  sponging  is  better  than  the  dash.  1848 
Mrs.  Gaskell  M.  Barton  (1882)  12/1  ‘  He’s  coming  round 
finely,  now  he 's  had  a  dash  of  cowd  water.’ 

b.  The  sound  of  dashing ;  esp.  the  splashing 
sound  of  water  striking  or  being  struck. 

1784  Cowper  Task  1.  186  Music  not  unlike  The  dash  of 
Ocean  on  his  winding  shore.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxxv,  Why 
did  ye  not  muffle  the  oars  ?  . .  the  dash  must  awaken  the 
sentinel. 

5.  a.  A  small  portion  (of  colour,  etc.)  as  it  were 
dashed  or  thrown  carelessly  upon  a  surface. 

1713  Berkeley  Ess.  in  Guardian  v.  Wks.  III.  161  The 
rosy  dashes  of  light  which  adorn  the  clouds  of  the  morning 
and  evening.  1884  J.  T.  Bent  in  Maan.  Mag.  Oct.  426/1 
Syra  is  almost  entirely  a  white  town,  relieved  now  and  again 
by  a  dash  of* yellow  wash. 

b.  A  small  quantity  (^  something)  thrown  into 
or  mingled  as  a  qualifying  admixture  with  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  an  infusion,  touch,  tinge.  Usually  Jig. 

1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  v.  ii.  122  Now  (had  I  not  the  dash 
of  my  former  life  in  me)  would  Preferment  drop  on  my  head. 
1678  Cudvvorth  Intell .  Syst.  892  A  thing  . .  not  sincerely 
good,  but  such  as  hath  a  great  dash  or  dose  of  evil  blended 
with  it.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1698)  I.  293  It  makes  most 
delicate  Punch;  but  it  must  have  a  dash  of  Brandy  to 
hearten  it.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  299  F  2,  I  . .  resolved 
that  my  Descendents  should  have  a  Dash  of  good  Blood  in 
their  Veins.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch-Bk .  I.  335  There  was 
a  dash  of  eccentricity  and  enterprize  in  his  character. 

fc.  A  slight  specimen,  a  touch;  =  Cast  sb.  9.  Obs. 

a  1672  Wood  Life  (1848)  161  He  gave  A.  W.  a  dash  of  his 
office. 

6.  A  hasty  stroke  of  the  pen. 

1615  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  414  And  thus  by  meere 
chaunce  with  a  little  dash  I  have  drawne  the  picture  of 
a  Piginey.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  310  With  one 
dash  to  blot  it  out  of  the  holy  Calender.  1691  Ray  Creation 
1.  (1704)  41  That  this  was  done  by  the  temerarious  dashes  of 
an  unguided  Pen.  1803  Mackintosh  Def.  Peltier  Wks.  1846 
III.  246  Fifty  Imperial  towns  have  been  erased  from  the  list 
of  independent  states,  by  one  dash  of  the  pen. 

7.  A  stroke  or  line  (usually  short  and  straight) 
made  with  a  pen  or  the  like,  or  resembling  one  so 
made  :  spec.  a.  Such  a  mark  drawn  through  writ¬ 
ing  for  erasure,  b.  A  stroke  forming  part  of  a 
letter  or  other  written  or  printed  character,  or  used 
as  a  flourish  in  writing,  c.  A  horizontal  stroke  of 

varying  length  ( — , - ,  - )  used  in  writing 

or  printing  to  mark  a  pause  or  break  in  a  sentence, 
a  parenthetic  clause,  an  omission  of  words  or  letters 
or  of  the  intermediate  terms  of  a  series,  to  separate 
distinct  portions  of  matter,  or  for  other  purposes, 
d.  Mus.  A  short  vertical  mark  (!)  placed  above 
or  beneath  a  note  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  staccato,  e.  A  linear  marking,  as  if  made 
with  a  pen,  on  the  wings  of  insects,  etc. 

1552  Huloet,  Dashe  or  stryke  with  a  penne,  litura.  1594 
Blundevil  Exerc.  1.  iv.  (ed.  7)  12  Having  cancelled  the  first 
figure  of  the  multiplyer,  by  making  a  dash  thorow  it  with 
your  Pen.  1607  Dekker  Westw.  Hoe  11.  Wks.  1873  II.  297 
Marke  her  dashes,  and  her  strokes,  and  her  breakings,  and 
her  bendings.  1612  Brinsley  Ludus  Lit.  xiii.  (1627)  177 
Making  a  dash  with  a  pen  under  every  fault.  1712  Addison 
Sped.  No.  470  F  10  The  Transcriber,  who  probably  mistook 
the  Dash  of  the  I  for  aT.  1733  Swift  Poems,  On  Poetry,  In 
modern  wit  all  printed  trash  is  Set  off  with  num’rous  breaks 

- and  dashes - .  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5) 

I.  406  The  Dash,  though  often  used  improperly  . .  may  be 
introduced  with  propriety,  where  the  sentence  breaks  off 
abruptly.  .A  dash  following  a  stop,  denotes  that  the  pause 
is  to  be  greater  than  if  the  stop  were  alone.  1848  Rimbault 
First  Bk.  Piano  63  The  Dash  requires  a  more  separate  and 
distinct  manner  of  performance  than  the  Point.  1880  Muir- 
head  Gains  Introd.  13  Passages  that  are  illegible  in  the  MS. 

.  .are  indicated  by  dashes,  thus - . 

8.  A  sudden  impetuous  movement,  a  rush ;  a 
sudden  vigorous  attack  or  onset.  Also  fig. 

1809  Adm.  Cochrane  in  Naval  Chron.  XXVI.  164  Our 
loss  in  this  little  dash  has.  .been  severe  1861  Hughes  Toni 
Brown  at  Oxf.  v.  (1889)  36  He.  .made  up  his  mind,  .to  make 
a  dash . .  for  something  more  than  a  mere  speaking  acquaint¬ 
ance.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  25  Feb.  5/2  The  dash  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  across  thfc  desert  to  Metammeh. 

9.  Spirited  vigour  of  action  ;  capacity  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  action. 

1796  Mod.  Gulliver's  Trav.  50,  I  began  now  to  suspect 
I  was  with  sharpers  . .  and  correcting  my  dash,  betted 


cautiously.  1808  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  IV.  95  The 
affair  . .  was  occasioned  . .  by  the  imprudence  of  the  officer, 
and  the  dash  and  eagerness  of  the  men.  1866  Livingstone 
Jml.  I.  v.  120  In  dash  and  courage  they  are  deficient. 

10.  A  gay  or  showy  appearance,  display,  parade  : 
usually  in  phr.  to  cut  a  dash,  to  make  a  display 
(see  Cut  v.  25),  in  Sc.  to  cast  a  dash. 

1715  Pennecuik  Tweeddale  16  (J am.)  Large  orderly 
terrace-walks,  which  in  their  summer  verdure  cast  a  bonny 
dash  at  a  distance.  1771  Foote  Maid  of  B.  1.  Wks.  1799 ill. 
213  The  squire  does  not  intend  to  cut  a  dash  till  the  spring. 
a  1774  Ff.rgusson  Poems  (1789)  II.  32-33  Cam.)  Daft  gowk, 
. .  Are  ye  come  here . .  To  cast  a  dash  at  Reikie’s  cross  ?  1842 
P.  Parley's  Ann.  III.  246  Mrs.  Cloff  was  for  cutting  a  dash, 
giving  large  dinner-parties.  1887  Punch  12  Mar.  125/1  My 
wife  and  girls  will  wish  to  cut  a  dash. 

11.  Sporting.  A  race  run  in  one  heat.  ( U.  S. ) 

1881  Standard  7  Sept.  5/2  They  have  certainly  coined  . . 

the  word  1  dash  to  signify  a  race  run  in  one  heat. 

12.  =  Dash-board  i. 

1874  in  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1893  (used  by  an  Oxford 
coach-builder  in  letter). 

13.  The  Dasher  of  a  chum,  esp.  the  plunger  of 
the  old  upright  or  dash-churn  ;  hence  dash-boards, 
the  fixed  beaters  in  a  barrel-churn. 

1847  in  Halliwell.  1877  in  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss. 

"14.  Comb,  dash-guard,  the  metal  plate  which 
protects  the  platform  of  a  tram-car  from  being 
splashed  by  the  horses ;  dash-lamp,  a  carriage 
lamp  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  dash-board  or 
*  dash  ’ ;  •('  dash-line  =  Dash  sb.  7  ;  dash-rule 
{Printing),  a  ‘  rule’  or  strip  of  metal  for  printing 
a  dash  across  a  column  or  page.  Also  Dash-board. 

1684  R.  H.  School  Rccreat.  120  The  dash  Lines  . .  above 
and  below,  are  added  only  when  the  Notes  ascend  above  the 
Staff,  or  descend  below  it.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dash- 
rule. 

II  Dash,  sb. 2  [Corruption  of  Dashee,  through 
taking  the  pi.  dashees  as  dashes.]  A  gift,  present, 
gratuity ;  =  Dashee. 

1788  Falconbridge  Afr.  Slave  Tr.  7  The  Kings  of  Bonny 
. .  to  whom  . .  they  usually  make  presents  (in  that  country 
termed  dashes).  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Dash,  the 
present  with  which  bargains  are  sealed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  1881  Mem.  Geo.  Thomson  ix.  119  We  called  in  the 
head  man  and  gave  him  a  dash  proportioned  to  the  kindness 
with  which  he  had  received  us. 

Hence  Dash  v.,  to  give  a  present  to,  to  ‘  tip  \ 

1861  Du  Chaillu  Equat.  Afr.  xiii.  191,  I.  .offered  to  dash 
him  (give  him  some  presents).  1881  Mem.  Geo.  Thomson 

x.  139  The  head  man  had  dashed  him-  a  hog. 

Dash,  adv.  [The  stem  of  Dash  v.  used  ad¬ 
verbially  :  cf.  bang,  crash,  etc.]  With  a  dash  :  see 
the  various  senses  of  the  sb.  and  vb. 

1672  Villiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  in.  i.  (Arb.)  67 
T’other’s .  .at  him  again,  dash  with  a  new  conceipt.  a  1700 
Dryden  (J.),  The  waters  .  .with  a  murmuring  sound,  Dash, 
dash,  upon  the  ground,  To  gentle  slumbers  call.  1787 
‘G.  Gambado’  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  22  Fall  in  with, 
a  hackney  coach,  and  he  [a  horse]  will  carry  you  slap  dash 
against  it.  Mod.  The  boat  went  dash  against  the  rocks. 

Da'sh-board.  [f.  Dash  v.  and  sb.  +  Board.] 

1.  A  board  or  leathern  apron  in  the  front  of  a 
vehicle,  to  prevent  mud  from  being  splashed  by 
the  heels  of  the  horses  upon  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle.  Also,  movable  sides  to  a  cart  for  the 
same  purpose  (Halliwell). 

1859  Lang  IVand.  India  172  He  fell  asleep,  his  feet  over 
the  dashboard,  and  his  head  resting  on  my  shoulder.  1882 
Miss  Braddon  Mut.  Royal  I.  iii.  77  If  you  fasten  the  reins 
to  the  dashboard,  you  may  trust  Felix. 

2.  The  spray-board  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

3.  Arch.  A  sloping  board  to  carry  off  rain-water 
from  the  face  of  a  wall. 

i88r  Every  Man  his  mm  Mechanic  i  1298  A  piece  of 
wood  attached  to  the  face  of  the  wall  at  an  angle  and  called 
a  dash-board. 

4.  In  a  chum  :  see  Dash  sb .l  13. 

Dash-buckler :  see  Dash  v.  III. 

Dashed  (dsejt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dash  v.  +  -ed  k] 

1.  Struck  violently  against  or  by  something ; 
splashed  ;  mingled,  tempered,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1646  Crashaw  Steps  to  Temple  Poems  53  Torn  skulls,  and 
dash’d  out  brains.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  In.  App. 
Ixvii,  Their  dashed  bodies  welter  in  the  weedy  scum.  1772 
Town  <5-  Country  Mag.  88  Half  a  dozen  glasses  of  dashed 
wine.  1879  Spectator6  Sept.  1126/2  Seeing  it  [the  garden] 
present  a  more  or  less  dashed  appearance. 

2.  Marked  with  a  dash,  underlined. 

1859  Darwin  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1887)  II.  154  Your  dashed 
1  induce  ’  gives  the  idea  that  Lyell  had  unfairly  urged 
Murray. 

3.  slang  or  colloq.  A  euphemism  for  ‘  damned  ’ 
(see  Dash  v.  ii).  Hence  Da-shedly  adv. 

1881  W.  E.  Norris  Matrimony  III.  300  A  dashed  pack 
of  quacks  and  swindlers.  1888  J.  Payn  Prince  of  Blood  I. 

xi.  187  He  would  find  himself  dashedly  mistaken. 

I!  Da'shee,  sl>.  Also  8  dasje.  [Given  by  Atkins, 
1723,  in  a  List  of  ‘Negrish  words’  used  011  the 
Guinea  Coast.]  A  gift,  present,  gratuity. 

Hence  Dashee  v.,  to  bestow  a  dashee  on,  to  ‘  tip  ’. 

1705  Bosman  Guinea  (1721)  450  After  giving  them  their 
Dasje  or  Present,  I  dealt  with  them  for  the  Ivory.  1723 
J.  Atkins  Voy.  Guinea  (1735)  60  The  Negrish  Language 
alters  a  little  in  sailing  . .  Some  Negrish  words  . .  Attee  ho, 
how  do  you  do  1  Dashee ,  a  Present . .  Tossu,  be  gone. 
Yarra,  sick,  etc.  Ibid.  64  There  is  a  Dashee  expected  before 
Ships  can  wood  and  water  here.  Ibid,  too  The  Fetish. .whom 
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they  constantly  Dashee  for  Health  and  Safety.  Ibid .  169 
That  Captain,  .had.  .dashee’d  his  Negro  Friends  to  go  on 
board  and  back  it. 

t  Da  sliel.  Obs .  In  6  dasshel(l.  [f.  Dash  v. 
+  -EL1,  -le  instrumental,  as  in  threshel handle.'] 
A  brush  for  sprinkling  holy  water ;  an  aspergillum. 

1502  Will  o/J .  Moore  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  Holy  Water  pott 
cum  le  dashell.  1540  Inv.  0/ Plate  in  Greene  Hist.  Worcester 
II.  App.  5  A  holy  water  tynnell  of  selver  and  gylte,  and 
a  dasshel  to  the  same,  selver  and  gylte. 

Dasher  (dre-Jhi).  [-erI.] 

1.  A  person  who  dashes ;  spec,  one  who  ‘  cuts 
a  dash  ’ ;  a  dashing  person  ;  a  ‘fast  ’  young  woman 

(1 colloq .). 

1790  Dibdin  Sea  Songs ,  Old  Citnwell  (Farmer),  My  Poll, 
once  a  dasher,  now  turned  to  a  nurse.  1802  Mar.  Edge- 
worth  Almeria  (1832)  292  She  was  astonished  to  find  in  high 
life  a  degree  of  vulgarity  of  which  her  country  companions 
would  have  been  ashamed  ;  but  all  such  things  in  high  life 
go  under  the  general  term  of  dashing.  These  young  ladies 
were  dashers.  1807  W.  Irving  Salinag.  (1824)  361  To  charter 
a  curricle  for  a  month,  and  have  my  cypher  put  on  it,  as  is 
done  by  certain  dashers  of  my  acquaintance.  1887  Pall 
MallG.  23  Nov.  3/2  The  fast  married  woman  of  fashion., 
the  unmarried  dasher  of  the  same  species. 

2.  That  which  dashes ;  spec,  the  contrivance  for 
agitating  the  cream  in  a  churn. 

1853  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  1.  74  The  old-fashioned 
barrel-churn,  the  dashers  of  which  are  fixed.  1872  O.  W. 
Holmes  Poet  Break/. -t.  i.  (1885)  26  The  empty  churn  with 
its  idle  dasher. 

3.  =  Dash-board  i.  US. 

1858  O.  W.  Holmes  One-hoss  Shay ,  Boot,  top,  dasher, 
from  tough  old  hide.  1859  —  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  i.  (1891)  14 
By  no  means,  .to  put  their  heels  through  the  dasher. 

4.  Applied  to  a  hunting-cap. 

1802  Spoiling  Mag.  XX.  314  Two  new  pair  of  Cordovan 
boots,  .and  a  black  velvet  dasher  from  the  cap-maker. 

5.  A  dashing  attempt,  movement,  etc.  colloq . 

1884  Punch  18  Oct.  186/1  Drop  your  curb,  pluck  up  heart, 

And  go  at  it  a  dasher  ! 

Dashing  (das-Jiq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dash  (q.v.),  in  various 
senses. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas .  Fr.  Tong ,  Heurtement,  a  dash¬ 
ing,  a  striking.  1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  47  This 
Ice  becometh  very  spungy  by  the  dashing  of  the  Sea.  1805 
Southey  Madoc  hi  W.  xvii,  The  dashing  of  the  oars 
awaken’d  her.  1820  Hazlitt  Led .  Dram.  Lit.  15  The  roar 
and  dashing  of  opinions. 

2.  Splashing ;  coyicr.  a  dash  or  splash  (of  mud, 
etc.)  ;  plaster  dashed  or  laid  roughly  upon  a  wall ; 
Jig.  aspersion. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did .,  Salpicaduras>  dashings,  con* 
spersiones.  1598  Florio,  Zaccarllle. . dashings  or  spots  of 
durt  or  mire.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iv.  §  24  There  isno 
dashing  on  the  credit  of  the  Lady,  nor  any  the  least  insinua¬ 
tions  of  inchastky.  1809-12  Mar.  Edgeworth  Absentee  ix, 
The  dashing  was  off  the  walls,  no  glass  in  the  windows. 

3.  colloq.  The  action  of  ‘  cutting  a  dash  ’ ;  showy 
liveliness  in  dress,  manners,  etc. 

1802  [see  Dasher  i],  1806  Surr  Winter  hi  Lond.  II.  n  Mere 
pips  of  popularity — mere  dots  of  dashing,  a  1847  Mrs. 
Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  I.  ix.  381  That  most  tasteless  and 
disgusting  style  of  manners  which  for  some  years  past  has 
obtained  the  name  of  dashing  ;  by  which  term  is  generally 
understood  all  that  is  ungracious,  ungenteel,  and  repulsive. 

4.  Comb,  dashing-iron,  the  iron  frame  by  which 
the  dash-board  is  fixed  to  the  carriage  ;  dashing- 
leather,  a  leathern  dash-board. 

a  1841  Hook  Martha,  They  slipped  over  the  dashing  iron 
between  the  horses.  1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801) 

I.  206  A  dashing  leather  is  fixed  on  the  fore  part  of  a  Carriage, 
to  prevent  the  dirt  splashing  against  the  passenger. 

Dashing,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.] 

1.  That  dashes;  that  beats  violently  against  some¬ 
thing  ;  splashing. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  312  py  stryuande  stremez.  .In  on 
daschande  dam,  dryuez  me  ouer.  1628  Earle  Microcosm., 
Tauertie  (Arb.)  34  Like  a  street  in  a  dashing  showre.  1839 
T.  Beale  Sperm  Whale  391  The  howling  winds  and  dash¬ 
ing  waves. 

2.  Characterized  by  prompt  vigour  of  action; 
spirited,  lively,  impetuous. 

1796  Bp.  Watson  Apol.  Bible  271  Even  your  dashing 
Matthew  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  blunder.  1796  Burke 
Lett,  noble  Ld.  Wks.  1842  II.  267  In  the  dashing  style  of 
some  of  the  old  declaimers.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  7. 
5  A  bold,  dashing  soldier.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendon 
.  8  He  drove  away  at  a  dashing  pace. 

3.  Given  to  fashionable  and  striking;  display  in 
manners  and  dress  ;  that  is  a  ‘  dasher 

1801  Mar.  Edgeworth  Belinda  xix,  Mrs.  Freke.  .was 
a  dashing,  fashionable  woman.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav. 

II.  39  She  had  two  dashing  daughters,  who  dressed  as  fine 
as  dragons. 

b.  transf.  Of  things:  Fashionably  showy; 
stylish,  *  swell  ’. 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  75  The  dashing  colonnade 
of  the  Garde  Meuble.  1847  Df.  Quincey  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  vi. 
(1853)  12  A  dashing  pair  of  Wellington  trousers. 

Dashingly  (dte'Jiqli),  adv.  [-ly  2.]  In  a 
dashing  manner  or  style. 

1803  Chalmers  Let.  in  Life  (1831)  I.  476  They  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  dashingly  to  work.  1837  Hawthorne  Twice 
Told  Tales  1 1 8 5 1 )  I.  xvi.  25  In  a  smart  chaise,  a  dashingly 
dressed  gentleman  and  lady.  1870  Dasent  Ann.  Eventful 
Life  (ed.  4)  iii.  69  None  of  that  dashingly  destructive 
work. 
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+  Da’shism.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  The  character  of 
having  dash,  or  being  a  ‘  dasher  ’. 

1788  V.  Knox  Winter  Even,  xxviii.  (R.),  He  must  fight 
|  a  duel,  before  his  claim  to  complete  heroism,  or  dashism,  can 
I  be  universally  allowed. 

Dash-pot,  Dash-wheel :  see  Dash  v.  III. 
Dashy  (dae’Ji),  a.  [f.  Dash  v.  and  sl>.  +  -v.] 

1.  Showy,  ostentatiously  fashionable,  stylish; 
=  Dashing  ppl.  a.  3,  3  b.  colloq. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  399  New  rugs,  with  swans  and 
;  leopards,  all  so  dashy.  1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  186  Dashy 
|  suburban  congregations. 

2.  Characterized  by  hastiness  of  execution. 

1844  Ld.  Brougham  A.  Lunel  III.  v.  147  The  style  was. . 
somewhat  dashy,  and  here  and  there  a  little  indistinct. 

3.  Marked  with  dashes  or  strokes,  nonce-use. 

1856  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  I.  425  Many  a  hand[writing] 

have  I  seen . .  some  loopy,  some  dashy,  some  large,  some 
small. 

+  Dasiberd.  Obs.  Also  dasy-,  daysy-, 
dasa-,  dose-,  dosa-,  dossi-,  doziberd(e,  dose- 
beirde.  [The  better  form  is  prob.  dasyberd  — 
dazy-beard :  see  Dazy  a.  inert,  dull.  Matzner 
compares  LG.  dosbdrt,  and  the  same  notion  ap¬ 
pears  in  Lowland  Sc.  dulbart,  dulbert  =  &wl\-heaj)., 
dullard.]  A  stupid  fellow,  dullard,  simpleton. 

c  1400  So'ivdone  Bab.  1707  Trusse  the  forth  eke,  sir  Dasa- 
berde.  14  .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  694/22  Hie  duribuccus , 
a  dasyberd.  1468  Medulla  Gram,  m  Promp.  Parv.  114 
Duribuccus ,  )?at  neuer  opened  his  mouj),  a  dasiberd e.  ? a  1500 
Chester  PI.  xii.  5  [MS.  of  1592)  There  is  a  Doseberd.[z'.  r. 
Dosseberde]  I  wolde  dear,  That  walkes  about  wyde-where. 
Ibid.  94  Some  other  sleight  I  must  espie  This  Dosaberd  [v.r. 
Doziberde]  for  to  destroy. 

Dasill,  dasle,  obs.  forms  of  Dazzle. 

Dasje,  Daskand :  see  Dashee,  Dascan. 
Dasometer,  bad  form  for  Dasymeter. 

Dass,  Sc.  var.  of  Dess,  layer,  stratum,  ledge. 
Dasse,  var.  Das  ;  obs.  form  of  Dash. 

Dassel(l,  obs.  form  of  Dazzle. 

II  Da’SSy.  [ad.  Du.  dasje,  dim.  of  das,  Das.] 
The  Cape  daman,  Hyrax  capensis  ;  =Das  2. 

1882  Mrs.  Hickford  Lady  Trader  106  A  dassy,  or  rock 
rabbit. 

Dastard  (derstiud),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6  daster. 
[Known  only  from  15th  c.  Notwithstanding  its 
French  aspect  (cf.  bastard)  it  appears  to  be  of  Eng. 
formation.  The  Promptorium  identifies  it  in  sense 
with  dasiberde  ;  cf.  also  dasart,  of  kindred  deriva¬ 
tion  and  meaning;  these  make  it  probable  that  the 
element  dast  is  =  dased  dull,  stupid,  inert,  f.  dase, 
Daze  ;  cf.  other  native  formations  with  the  suffix 
-ard,  as  dasart,  drunkard,  dullard,  laggard,  slug¬ 
gard.’]  A.  sb. 

+  1.'  One  inert  or  dull  of  wit,  a  dullard  ;  a  sot.  Obs. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  iii  Daffe,  or  dastard,  or  he  j?at 
spekythe  not  yn  tyme,  oridurus.  Ibid.  114  Dastard,  or 
dullarde,  duribuctius  (P.  vel  duribuccus').  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxxii.  88  What  dastardis  !  wene  ye  be  wiser  \>zn  we  ? 
1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Polys  (1570)  192  These  dronken  das- 
tardes  . .  drinke  till  they  be  blinde.  1530  Palsgr.  212/1 
Dastarde,  estovrdy ,  butarin.  1552  Huloet,  Dastard, 
excors . . socors ,  vecors. 

2.  One  who  meanly  or  basely  shrinks  from  danger ; 
a  mean,  base,  or  despicable  coward  ;  in  modern  use, 
esp.  one  who  does  malicious  acts  in  a  cowardly, 
skulking  way,  so  as  not  to  expose  himself  to  risk. 

[1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix.  iv,  As  a  foole  and  a  dastard 
to  alle  knyghthode.]  1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  2220  Thou 
false  harted  dastarde,  thou  dare  not  abyde.  c  1537  Thersites 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  395,  I  shall  make  the  dasters  to  renne 
into  a  bag,  To  hide  them  fro  me.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1. 
i.  190  Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies 
(1840)  III.  41  He  was,  though  a  dwarf,  no  dastard.  1715  Pope 
Iliad  11.  427  And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die. 
1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  II.  602/2  The  greatest 
dastard  and  the  meanest  wretch  in  the  world.  1808  Scott 
Mann.,  Lochinvary  A  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in 
war.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I.  11.  52  What  chief  or  soldier 
bears  a  valiant  heart,  And  who  are  dastards. 

B.  adj.  Characterized  by  mean  shrinking  from 
danger ;  showing  base  cowardice  ;  dastardly. 

£1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  liv.  219  Casting  away  his 
dastard  feare.  1592  Nobody  Sp  Someb.  (1878)  292  The 
dastardst  coward  in  the  world.  1602  2 nd  Pt.  Return  fr. 
Parnass.  iii.  v.  (Arb.)  48  To  waile  thy  haps,  argues  a  das¬ 
tard  minde.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  447  A  soft,  inglorious, 
dastard  train.  1866  Neale  Sequences  Sp  Hymns  125  We 
fling  the  dastard  question  from  us  ! 

C.  Comb.,  as  dastard- like  adj.  or  adv. 

1835  Lytton  Rienzi  1.  iii.  The  clients  of  the  Colonna,  now 
pressing,  dastard-like,round  the  disarmed  and  disabled  smith. 

+  Da  stard,  v.  Obs .  [f.prec. :  cf.  Coward  v.] 

trans.  To  make  a  dastard  of;  to  cow,  terrify. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613')  73  My  womanish  stomacke 
hath  serued  me  to  that,  which  your  man-like  stomackes  are 
dastarded  with.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  III.  xxvi.  186  The 
Scholar  was  frighted,  the  Page  clean  dastarded.  1665  Dryden 
Ind .  Empr.  n.  i,  I’m  weary  of  this  Flesh,  which  holds  us 
here,  And  dastards  manly  Souls  with  Hope  and  Fear. 

t  Dastardice,  -ise.  Obs.  [f.  Dastard  sb. 
+  -ise,  -ice,  after  Cowardice.]  Mean  or  base 
cowardice. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  v.  (1634'  498  His  faintnesse, 
dastardise,  and  impertinencie.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
Wks.  1883  VII.  143,  I  was  upbraided  with  ingratitude, 
dastardice,  and  [etc.]. 


Da'stardize,  v.  [f.  Dastard  sb.  +  -ize  :  cf. 
Cowardize  (of  same  age).]  =  Dastard  v. 

c  164s  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  16  To  dastardize  or  cowe 
your  spirits,  a  1700  Dryden  (J.1,  Such  things.  .As.  .would 
dastardize  my  courage.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811) 
IV.  208  The  moment  I  beheld  her,  my  heart  was  dastard- 
ized.  1841  Tail's  Mag.  561  To  lie  . .  dastardized  in  the 
dust. 

Dastardliness (da*stlidlines).  [f. Dastardly 
a.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dastardly. 

1 1.  Inertness  or  dullness  of  wit ;  stupidity.  Obs. 

1553  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  i.  (1558)  45  That  our  appe¬ 
tites  obaye  reason  :  and  neyther  runne  before  it,  nether  for 
slouth  or  dastardlinesse  dragge  behind  it.  1557  Recorde 
Whetst.  Y iij,  But  for  euery  mater  to  require  aied.  .it  might 
seme  mere  dastardlinesse. 

2.  Mean  or  base  cowardliness. 

1561  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione’s  Courtyer  1.  Civb,  Das¬ 
tardlines  or  any  other  reproche.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm. 
Titus  i.  14  Alas,  our  dasterdlines,  and  timiditie,  that  faint 
before  daies  of  triall.  1684  M anton  Exp.  Lord's  Pr.  Wks. 
1870  I.  223  Observe  Peter’s  dastardliness,  .a  question  of  the 
damsel’s  overturns  him.  1807  F.  Wrangham  Serm.  Transl 
Script.  10  Their  proverbial  dastardliness  of  character. 

Da-stardling.  nonce-cud.  [f.  Dastard  sb.  + 
-ling,  dim.  suffix.]  A  contemptible  dastard. 

1800  Coleridge  Piccolom.  iv.  iii.  53  Will  hey  that  dastard- 
ling,  have  strength  enough  [etc.]  ? 

Dastardly  (dcrstaidli),  a .  [f.  Dastard  sb.  + 

-ly  1.] 

1 1.  Inert  of  mind  or  action  ;  stupid,  dull.  Obs. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  96  b.  The  Owle  is  called  the 
dastardly  Bird  :  she  is  of  such  slouth  and  sluggishnesse. 

2.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  dastard ;  showing 
mean  or  despicable  cowardice. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  251  A  feareful,  cowardly, 
and  dastardly  loute.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  333 
Losing  courage  continually,  and  daily  growing  more  base 
and  dastardly.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxix.  157  The 
Swiss  infantry . .  behaved  in  a  dastardly  manner  and  deserted 
their  post.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  207  The  most 
dastardly  and  perfidious  form  of  assassination.  1872  Spur¬ 
geon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Iv.  12  III.  19  The  slanders  of  an 
avowed  antagonist  are  seldom  so  mean  and  dastardly  as 
those  of  a  traitor.  Mod.  A  dastardly  outrage. 

t  Da'Stardly,  adv.  Obs.  [-ly  2.]  Like  a 
dastard  ;  in  a  cowardly  manner. 

1552  Huloet,  Dastardly,  or  lyke  a  dastarde,  pusillani- 
miter,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Skiamachia  Wks.  (1711) 
201  And  the  brave  men  of  Scotland  all  the  while  shall  ly  still 
quiet,  .calling  dastardly  upon  a  parliament 

t  Dastardness.  Obs.  [-ness.] 

1.  Inertness  of  understanding,  stupidity,  dullness. 

1552  Huloet,  Dastardnes,  socordia.  1562  Turner 

Herbal  n.  N  iij  b.  By  dastardnes  and  weiknes  of  mynde. 

2.  Base  cowardice,  dastardliness. 

1519  Horman  Vulg.  55  He  rebuked  him  of  his  dastardnes 
and  pekishnes.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  rv.  xix.  (1840)  211 
The  dastardness  of  the  Egyptians  made  these  mamalukes 
more  daring. 

Dastardy  (dcrstaidi).  arch .  Also  6-7  -ie. 
[f.  Dastard  sb.  +  -y,  after  cowar dy,  bastardy .] 
The  quality  of  a  dastard  ;  base  or  mean  cowardice. 

1588  Allen  Admon.  19  The  whole  world  deriding  our 
effeminate  dastardie.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii. 
22  Farre  from  any  suspition  of  dastardy.  a  1640  Jackson 
Creed  xi.  xxiv.  Wks.  X.  461  Which  did  especially  aggravate 
the  Israelites  dastardy.  1706  Collier  Refl.Ridic.  298  We 
must  bear  with  those  that  are  above  us  .  .without  dastardy 
and  baseness.  1850  Blackie  ZEschylus  II.  168  Why  run 
ye  thus,  .into  the  hearts  of  men  Scattering  dastardy? 

Daster,  -liness,  obs.  var.  Dastard,  -liness. 

+  Daswen,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  dasewen. 
[Closely  related  to  dase-n ,  to  Daze.  The  suffix 
may  be  as  in  herwen,  harwen ,  harewen ,  occurring 
beside  heri^en,  herien ,  mod.  harrow  and  harry , 
from  OE.  hergtan.  The  word  would  thus  be 
a  parallel  form  to  *dasi}en ,  *dasien ,  from  dasi} 
adj. ;  see  Dazy.]  intr.  Of  the  eyes  or  sight  :  To 
be  or  become  dim. 

1382  Wyclif  Deut.  xxxiv.  7  The  ey^e  of  hym  [Moses] 
daswed  not.  —  1  Sam.  iii.  2  Heli  leye  in  h:s  place,  and 
his  eyen  daswiden.  c  1386  Chaucer  Manciple' s  Prol.  31 
Thyn  eyen  daswen  eek  [v.rr.  dasewen,  dasen,  dasowe^e]. 
^1430  Hymns  Yirg.  1867)68  Myn  i^en  daswen,  myn  heer 
is  hoore.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  114  Daswyn’  \ printed 
Dasmyn’],  or  messen  as  eyys  (H.,  P.  dasyn,  or  myssyn  as 
eyne),  caligo.  1496  Dives  <5*  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vill.  xvi. 
343  Age.  .feblenesse,  dasewynge  of  syght. 
b.  pa.  pple. 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  it.  150  Thou  sittest  at  another 
booke  Tyl  fully  dasewyd  ys  thy  looke.  14  .  Hoccleye  To 
Dk.  Bedford  q  Myn  yen  hath  custumed  bysynesse  So 
daswed.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  F  j  b,  Ye  be  dase  wed 
and  sore  dyseased  of  your  syght  and  wytte. 

Dasyfe,  obs.  form  of  Dairy,  Dazy. 

Dasyll,  obs.  form  of  Dazzle. 

Dasymeter  (dsesi-m/toj).  Improperly  daso-. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  Sa<ru-s  dense  +  pirpov  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  density  of  gases. 

1872  Yeats  Techn.  Hist  Comm.  404  The  manometer,  or 
dasometer,  for  finding  the  density  or  rarity  of  the  atmosphere. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Dasymeter  . .  consists  of  a  thin 
glass  globe,  which  is  weighed  in  the  gas  and  then  in  an 
atmosphere  of  known  densicy. 

Dasypliy lions  (dsesifrtas).  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
Saov-s  rough,  hairy  +  <pvKK-o"  leal  r  OCS.]  ‘  Having 
hairy  or  woolly  leaves  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  lex.). 
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Dasypod  (dse’sippd).  Zool.  [f.  generic  name 
Dasypus,  ad.  Gr.  Saovnovs,  SaavnoS-,  hairy  or  rough¬ 
footed.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dasypus ,  a  genus  of 
armadillos ;  an  animal  of  this  genus.  Hence 
Dasypodid  sb.,  Dasypodine  a. 

II  Dasyprocta  (daesipr^'kta).  Zool.  [mod. I.., 
f.  Gr.  daounpcuKT-os  having  hairy  buttocks  (f.  daav-s 
hairy  +  -npaimos  buttocks).]  A  genus  of  South  and 
Central  American  rodents,  the  agoutis.  Hence 
Dasypro'ctid  a.  (sb.),  Dasyproctine  a. 

1875  Blake  Zool.  67  Hares  are  rarest  in  South  America, 
where  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  Cavies  and  dasyproctine 
Rodents. 

Dasypygal  (dsesipargal),  a .  Zool.  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  fiaavirvy-os  (f.  daav-s  hairy  -f  vvyrj  rump,  but¬ 
tocks).]  Having  hairy  buttocks,  rough-bottomed. 

1875  Blake  Zool.  17  The  higher  dasypygal  or  anthropoid 
Apes. 

Dasyure  (dse’si^u^j).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
dasyurus ,  f.  Gr.  daav-s  rough,  hairy  +  ovpd  tail.] 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Dasyurus  or  subfamily 
Dasyurirm ,  comprising  the  small  carnivorous 
marsupials  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  also  called 
6  brush-tailed  opossums  ’  or  ‘ native  cats’. 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  261/2  The  Opossums  re¬ 
semble  in  their  dentition  the  Bandicoots  more  than  the 
Dasyures.  1881  Times  28  Jan.  3/4  The  smaller  pouched 
herbivores  have  their  slayers  in  the  ‘  native  devil  ’  (sarco- 
philus),  and  in  the  dasyures  or  native  cats. 

Hence  Dasyrrrine  a.  Zool .,  belonging  to  the 
subfamily  Dasyurinm. 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  260/1  In.,  its  hinder  feet 
Myrmecobius  resembles  the  Dasyurine  family. 

I)at,  obs.  form  of  Daut  v .,  Sc.  to  fondle. 

Data  (d^-ta),  pi.  of  Datum,  q.v. 

Datable,  dateable  (d^-tab’l),  a.  [f.  Date 
v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  dated. 

1837  Fraser's  Mag-.  XVI.  401  Dateable  contemporary 
inscriptions.  1884  A  thenxum  19  Jan.  94/1  The  oldest  datable 
Reynolds  in  the  gallery. 

Datal  (d^-tal),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  datum  Date  -f 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  date ;  chronological. 

1882  Bradshaw  s  Railw.  Manual ,  The  Parliamentary 
Intelligence,  .first  appears  in  datal  order. 

Datal,  dataller :  see  Daytale,  Daytaler. 

Datary  1  (d^*t*ri).  [ad.  mod.L.  datdrius ,  It. 
datario ,  f.  L.  dat-um ,  It.  dato,  Date  :  ancient  L. 
had  datdrius  adj.  in  sense  ( to  be  given  away  ’.] 

1.  An  officer  of  the  Papal  Court  at  Rome,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  registering  and  dating  all  bulls 
and  other  documents  issued  by  the  Pope,  and  re¬ 
presenting  the  Pope  in  matters  relating  to  grants, 
dispensations,  etc. 

1527  Knight  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  xxviii.  58  The  datary 
hath  clean  forsaken  the  court.  1533  Bonner  Let.  to  Hen. 
VIII  in  Froude  Hist.  II.  145,  I  desired  the  datary  to  adver¬ 
tise  his  Holiness  that  I  would  speak  with  him.  1691  W.  B. 
Hist.  Roman  Conclave  i.  2  The  Datary,  the  Secretaries, 
and  all  such  as  have  in  their  keeping  the  Seals  of  the 
deceased  Pope,  are  obliged  to  surrender  them.  1825  C. 
Butler  Bk.  R.  C.  Church  112  The  lips  of  a  Roman  datary 
would  water  at  the  sight  of  a  bill  of  an  English  proctor. 

+  2.  An  expert  in  dates ;  a  chronologer.  Obs.  rare. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  in.  v.  §  7  Diequinto  Elphegi.  I  am 
not  Datary  enough  to  understand  this,  a  1661  —  Worthies 
1.  (1662)  329  Let  me  onely  be  a  Datary,  to  tell  the  Reader, 
that  this  Lord  was  created  Earl  of  Portland,  February  17 
[  i632]. 

Da  tary  2.  [ad.  mod.L.  datdria  :  see  prec.] 
The  office  or  function  of  dating  Papal  bulls  and 
other  documents ;  a  branch  of  the  Apostolic 
Chancery  at  Rome  separately  organized  in  the 
13th  c.  for  this  and  other  purposes  :  see  prec. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  55  Besides  the  temporal 
dominions,  he  hath  . .  the  datary  or  dispatching  of  bulls. 
1667  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  146/1  The  next  day. .  the  Datary  was 
kept  open,  and  several  businesses  dispatcht.  1838  J.  R. 
Hope  Scott  Let.  in  Mem .  (1884)  I.  ix.  168  It  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  Datary. 
b.  at t rib.  or  adj. 

1688  Burnet  Lett.  Pres.  State  of  Italy  113  It  may  bring 
in  more  profit  into  the  Datary  Court. 

Date  (d^t),  sbO  [a.  OF.  date  (13th  c.  in  Littre), 
now  datte L.  dactyl-us,  a.  Gr.  da/crvAos  date,  orig. 
finger.  The  OF.  came  through  intermediate  forms 
*dactele ,  dacte ;  cf.  Pr.  ddctil ,  ddtil,  Sp.  ddtily  Olt. 
dattilo  (whence  Ger .dattel,  etc.),  mod. It.  dattero. ] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  date-palm  ( Phoenix  dactyli- 
fera ),  an  oblong  drupe,  growing  in  large  clusters, 
with  a  single  hard  seed  or  stone,  and  sweet  pulp ; 
it  forms  an  important  article  of  food  in  Western 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  and  is  also  dried  and 
exported  to  other  countries. 

c  1290  V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  380/115  A  }eord  of  palm  cam  in  is 
hond . .  \>e  3eord  was  ful  of  Dates,  c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg. 
307  It  is  schape  as  it  were  [>e  stoon  of  a  date.  £1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  viii.  30  Palme  treesse  berand  dates.  1553 
Eden  Treat.  N ewe  Did.  (Arb.)  19  A  tree  ..which  bringeth 
foorth  dates  lyke  vnto  the  Palme  tree.  1655  Moufet  & 
Bennet  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  297  Dates  are  usually  put 
into  stew'd  Broths  . .  and  restorative  Cullices.  1712  tr. 
Pomet's Hist.  Drugs  1. 136  Dates,  .serve  for  the  Subsistence 
of  more  than  an  hundred  Millions  of  Souls.  1870  Yeats 
Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  183  The  best  dates  come  to  us  from 
Tunis,  via  Marseilles. 


2.  The  tree  which  bears  dates,  the  date-palm 
( Phoenix  dactylifera).  Wild  Date :  an  Indian 
species,  P.  sylvestris. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  89  per  weore  growyng  so  grene  pe 
Date  wip  pe  Damesene.  ?£i475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  36  The 
boxe,  the  beche,  and  the  larel-tre,  The  date,  also  the 
damyse.  1742  Collier  Orient.  Eel.  iv.  51  The  date,  with 
snowy  blossoms  crown’d  !  1866  Treas.  Bot.  878  P[hcr.nix] 

sylvestris ,  called  the  Wild  Date,  is  supposed  by  some 
authors  to  be  the  parent  of  the  cultivated  date. 

J*  3.  Name  of  a  variety  of  plum.  Obs. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal,  Hort.  (1729)  214  Plums,  Imperial,  Blue, 
White  Dates. 

4.  Comb.,  as  date  fruit ,  -grove,  - stone ,  -tree  ; 
date-bearer,  a  date-tree  bearing  fruit ;  date- 
brandy,  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  the  fermented 
sap  of  the  date-tree  ;  date-disease,  a  distemper 
also  called  Aleppo  boil ;  date-fever  =  Dengue 
(see  quot.) ;  date-palm  =  sense  2  ;  date-plum, 
the  fruit  of  species  of  Diospyros  (N.O.  Ebeuacese ), 
having  a  flavour  like  that  of  a  plum  ;  also  the  tree 
itself ;  date-shell,  a  mollusc  of  the  genus  Litho- 
do?)ius ,  which  burrows  in  stone  or  rock  ;  so  called 
from  its  shape  ;  cf.  It.  dattero ,  dattilo  ‘  also  a  kinde 
of  hard  shell  fish  *  (Florio  1 598) ;  date-sugar, 
sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  wild  date-tree  of  India ; 
date-wine,  wine  made  by  fermenting  the  sap  of 
the  Phccnix  dactylifera  and  other  species. 

1880  L.  Wallace  Ben-H ur  225  The  sky  palely  blue  through 
the  groinery  of  countless  ^date-bearers.  1827  Maginn  Red¬ 
nosed  Lieut,  in  Forget-me-not ,  ^Date-brandy  was  not  to  his 
taste.  1875  tr.  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  II.  508  At  Port 
Said  . .  it  [dengue]  was  epidemic  every  year  at  the  season 
of  the  date-harvest,  and  thus  acquired  the  name  of  ^date- 
fever.  1884  J.  Colborne  Hicks  Pasha  85  The  river  . .  is 
lined  with  stately  “date-groves.  1837  M.  Donovan  Dom. 
Econ.  II.  347  The  pheenix  dactylifera  or  *date-palm.  1877 
A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  iii.  57  A  dense,  wide-spreading 
forest  of  stately  date-palms.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  41 1  The  fruit 
of  the  Chinese  “Date  Plum,  D\iospyros]  Kaki,  is  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  apple  . .  D.  virginiana  is  the  Virginian  Date 
Plum  or  Persimon .  .The  fruit,  .is  an  inch  or  more  in  dia¬ 
meter.  1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Date  plum ,  Indian ,  common 
name  for  the  fruit  of  the  Diospyros  lotus.  1851  Woodward 
Mollusca  266  The  ‘  *date-shell '  bores  into  corals,  shells,  and 
the  hardest  limestone  rocks.  1696  Aubrey  Misc.  (1721)  60 
Take  6  or  10  ^Date-stones,  dry.  .pulverize,  and  searce  them. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  104  *  Date-sugar  is  not  so  much 
esteemed  in  India  as  that  of  the  cane,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
1364  Fyges,  and  many  a  *date  tree  There  wexen.  1535 
Coverdale  Song  Sol.  vii.  7  Thy  stature  is  like  a  date  tre. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  xm.  iv.  (R.),  Date-trees  love  a  light 
and  sandie  ground.  1852  Grote  Greece  11.  lxix.  IX.  47  The 
soldiers,  .procured  plentiful  supplies,  .of  *date-wine. 

Date  (d,?it),  sb.2  Also  5-6  Ac.  dait.  [a.  F. 
date,  OF.  also  datte  (13th  c.  in  Littre)  =  Pr.,  Sp., 
It.  data  fem. L.  data  fem.  sing,  (or  neuter)  of 
datus  given.  In  ancient  L.,  the  date  of  a  letter 
was  expressed  thus  ‘ Dabam  Romx prid.  Kal.  Apr.  ’, 
i.  e.  ‘I  gave  or  delivered  (this)  at  Rome  on  the 
31st  March’,  for  which  the  later  formula  was 
‘  Rata  Romm,  given  at  Rome  ’,  etc.  Hence  data  the 
first  word  of  the  formula  was  used  as  a  term  for  the 
time  and  place  therein  stated.  Cf.  postscript ,  etc.] 

1.  The  specification  of  the  time  (and  often  the 
place)  of  execution  of  a  writing  or  inscription, 
affixed  to  it,  usually  at  the  end  or  the  beginning. 

c  1430  Stans  Puer  97  in  Babees  Bk.  33  In  Jus  writynge, 
J>ou3  her  be  no  date.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  10  A  paire 
of  Indentures,  .the  date  wherof  is  the  xijth  daie  of  Aprill  in 
the  secound  yere  of  your  . .  reigne.  1630  Ld.  Dorchester 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  267  III.  259,  I  have  received  your 
Letters  of  severall  dates.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  320  ir  4 
A  long  Letter  bearing  Date  the  fourth  Instant.  1817  W. 
Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  883  The  policy  should 
be  dated.  .The  insertion  of  a  date  may  tend  to  the  discovery 
of  fraud.  1837  Macaulay  Bacon  Ess.  1854  I.  353/2  A  public 
letter  which  bears  date  just  a  month  after  the  admission  of 
Francis  Bacon.  1837  Pe?my  Cycl.  VII.  330  A  three-halfpenny 
piece,  .bearing  the  date  of  1599. 

2.  The  precise  time  at  which  anything  takes 
place  or  is  to  take  place  ;  the  time  denoted  by  the 
date  of  a  document  (in  sense  1). 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  47  pat  tyme  he  died  . .  pe 
date  was  a  Jxmsand  &  sextene  mo.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xm. 
269  In  [>e  date  of  owre  dry^te,  in  a  drye  apprile,  A  bousande 
and  thre  hondreth  tweis  thretty  and  ten.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  iii.  9  pe  date  when  pis  was  writen..was  iim  3ere 
before  pe  incarnacion  of  Criste.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  n.  i.  22 
His  days  and  times  are  past,  And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted 
dates  Haue  smit  my  credit.  1776  Trial  of  Nnndocomar 
74/2  When  was  it? — I  only  remember  the  sum:  I  do  not 
remember  the  date.  1838  Lytton  Leila  11.  i,  That  within 
two  weeks  of  this  date  thou  bringest  me  . .  the  keys  of  the 
city.  1893  Weekly  Notes  68/2  Up  to  the  date  at  which  he 
received  notice. 

b.  More  vaguely  :  The  time  at  which  something 
happened  or  is  to  happen ;  season,  period. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  A.  540  he  date  of  pe  daye  pe  lorde 
con  knaw.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  iii.  18  The  Date  whan 
it  was  leyd  in  the  Erthe.  1639  tr.  Du  Bosq’s  Coinpl.  Woman 
11.  32,  I  would  faine  know  . .  of  what  date  they  would  have 
their  Habits.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  17/1 
From  these  . .  circumstances,  .the  duke’s  ruin  took  its  date. 
1764  Goldsm,  Trav.  133'  Not  far  remov'd  the  date,  When 
commerce  proudly  flourish’d  through  the  state.  1828 
Carlyle  Misc.  I.  222  Up  to  this  date  Burns  was  happy. 

3.  The  period  to  which  something  ancient 
belongs  ;  the  age  (of  a  thing  or  person). 


c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  A.  1039  Vchon  in  scrypture  a  name 
con  plye,  Of  Israel  barnez  folewande  her  datez,  pat  is  to  say, 
as  her  byrp  whatez.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  415  This 
our  common  wealth,  last  in  date,  but  first  in  price.  1699 
Bp.  Nicolson  To  Ralph  Thorcsby  (T.),  The  best  rules  for 
distinguishing  the  date  of  manuscripts.  1832  W.  Irving 
Alhambra  1 .  50  The  Torres  Vermej os,  or  vermilion  towers 
..are  of  a  date  much  anterior  to  the  Alhambra.  1864 
Tennyson  Aylmer's  F.  80  When  his  date  Doubled  her  own. 
1869  Freeman  Arorm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xiii.  291  Rich  in 
antiquities  of  Roman  date. 

4.  The  time  during  which  something  lasts ; 
period,  season ;  duration  ;  term  of  life  or  existence. 

13..  Chron.  Eng.  972  in  Ritson  Met.  Rom.  II.  310  Thah 
the  sone  croune  here  The  fader  hueld  is  date  here,  c  1386 
Chaucer  Can.  Yearn.  Prol.  8?  T.  858  Neuere  to  thryue  were 
to  long  a  date,  c  1440  Lydg.  Secrees  421  So  to  perseuere 
and  lastyn  a  long  date.  C1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist. 
(Camden)  I.  153  Miserablie  finishinge  the  date  of  her  dayse. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  549  Ages  of  endless  date  Founded 
in  righteousness.  1676  Dryden  Aureyigz.  iv.  i.  3725  To 
lengthen  out  his  Date  A  Day.  1782  Cowper  Lett.  11  Nov., 
When  the  date  of  youth  is  once  expired.  1890  R.  Bridges 
Shorter  Poems  iii.  vi,  Her  [a  flower’s]  brief  date. 

5.  The  limit,  term,  or  end  of  a  period  of  time,  or 
of  the  duration  of  something.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  492  per  is  no  date  of  hys  god- 
nesse.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  41  Fer  in  age  1  am 
runne  and  my  lyves  date  Aprochith  faste.  1557  Tot  l ell's 
Misc.  (Arb.)  129  The  dolefull  dayes  draw  slowly  to  theyr 
date,  a  1600  Raleigh  Poems ,  Reply  to  Marlo'iue  vi,  But 
could  youth  last,  and  love  stil  breed,  Had  joyes  no  date,  nor 
age  no  need,  c  1600  Shaks.  So?m.  xiv,  Thy  end  is  Truthes 
and  Beauties  doome  and  date.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  iii. 

171  What  Time  would  spare,  from  Steel  receives  its  date. 
1784  Cowper  Task  v.  529  All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal 
hour  Was  registered  in  Heaven  ere  time  began. 

+  6.  ?  A  fixed  decree.  Obs.  [Cf.  med.L.  datum 
‘  statutum,  decretum*  (Du  Cange).] 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  11.  195  Is  this  thi  dait,  sail  thai  our 
cum  llkane  ?  On  our  kynrent,  deyr  God,  quhen  will  thow 
rew  ?  Ibid.  vi.  97  What  is  fortoune,  quha  dryffis  the  dett  so 
fast  ?  [v.  r.  drawis  the  dait]. 

7.  Phr.  Out  of  date  (attrib.  out-of-date)  :  out  of 
season ;  no  longer  in  vogue  or  fashion,  or  suitable 
to  the  time;  obsolete,  antiquated;  also  advb.,  as 
in  to  go  out  of  date ,  to  become  obsolete  or  old- 
fashioned.  {Brought,  written,  posted)  tip  to  date : 
said  in  book-keeper’s  phrase  of  accounts,  a  journal, 
ledger,  etc. ;  hence,  fig.  up  to  the  knowledge,  re¬ 
quirements,  or  standard  of  the  time  ( colloq. ). 

1608  Rowlands  Hum.  Looking  Gl.  10  Choller  is  past,  my 
anger’s  out  of  date.  1707  Collier  Reji.  Ridic.  291  Till 
she’s  out  of  Date  for  Matrimony,  a  1734  North  Exam. 
iii.  vi.  §  13  (1740)  432  With  his  wire-drawn  Slanders  and 
out-of-date  Reflections.  1824  Medwin  Convers.  Byron 
(1830)  I.  124  Shakespeare’s  Comedies  are  quite  out  of  date  ; 
many  of  them  are  insufferable  to  read.  1868  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  App.  538  An  idea  which  had  alto¬ 
gether  gone  out  of  date.  1890  Dilke  Probl.  Gr.  Brit.  I. 
p.  vii,  I  . .  tried  to  bring  my  volumes  up  to  date.  1893 
IVestm.  Gaz.  9  Mar.  6/3  The  two  gentlemen,  .who  invented 
the  Gaiety  burlesque '  up  to  date  ’ — and  gave  this  detestable 
phrase  to  the  language. 

8.  Comb.,  as  date-stamping ;  date-line,  a  line 
relating  to  dates  ;  spec,  the  line  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(theoretically  coincident  with  the  meridian  of  180° 
from  Greenwich)  at  which  the  calendar  day  is 
reckoned  to  begin  and  end,  so  that  at  places  east 
and  west  of  it  the  date  differs  by  one  day  ;  date* 

.  mark  sb.,  a  mark  showing  the  date  ;  spec,  a  letter 
stamped  upon  gold  or  silver  plate,  denoting  the 
year  of  manufacture  ;  hence  as  vb.  ( nonce-wd. ),  to 
mark  with  something  that  shows  the  date  or  age. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Kncnvl.  VIII.  80  *Date-lines  . .  occur  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  between  islands  that  have  received  dates 
by  eastward,  and  . .  by  westward  communication.  1892 
N.  V.  Nation  21  Apr.  304/1  He  has  provided  an  index,  but 
. .  so  simple  a  device  as  the  running  date-line  should  not 
have  been  neglected.  1850  Ecclesiologist  X.  181  It  is  devoid 
of  distinctive  'date-mark1-,  except  the  vague  pointed  vault¬ 
ing.  1890  Whitakers  A  hitanack  636  By  the  following  table 
of  date-marks  the  age  of  any  piece  of  plate  manufactured  in 
London  and  assayed  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  may  be  ascer- 
tained.  1891  Times  12  Oct.  9/5  Each  one  [guess]  has  been 
date-marked,  so  to  speak,  by-  the  peculiar  beliefs  . .  of  the 
time  or  of  the  place.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Aug.  5/2  The 
^date-stamping  apparatus  on  the  counter  [of  a  ticket-office]. 

Date  (J/'t),  v.  [f.  Date  sb.2  :  cf.  F.  dafer,  Sp. 
datar  to  date.] 

1.  trans.  To  affix  the  date  to  (a  writing,  etc.)  ;  to 
furnish  or  mark  with  a  date.  A  letter  is  said  to 
be  dated  from  the  place  of  writing  named  in  it. 

1433  E.  E.  Wills  \1882)  94  Dated,  3ere  &  day  aboveseyd. 
1530  Palsgr.  507/1  Bycause  you  use  nat  to  date  them 
[letters],  I  wotte  nat  whyther  to  sende  to  you.  i68z  Scar- 
Lett  Exchanges  too  A  Bill  dated  the  30th  of  January-. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  308  r  5  The  following  Letter., 
dated  from  York.  1796  Jane  Austen  Pride  $  Prej.  (1833) 

172  Elizabeth  opened  the  letter.  .It  was  dated  from  Rosings 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  1893  Law  Times  XCV. 
33/2  A  blank  transfer  . .  neither  dated  nor  executed  by  the 
bank  nor  stamped. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  fix  the  date  or  time  of  (an 
event,  etc.) ;  to  refer  or  assign  to  a  certain  date,  to 
reckon  as  beginning/nw/  (some  time  or  event). 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  7 roy  Prol.,  Of  theyr  death  he  dateth 
not  the  yeare.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  297  That  the 
yeare  of  their  Maioralty  may  date  the  building,  or  repaire 
of  some  Conduit.  1694  Prior  Hy?n?i  to  Sun  ii,  From  the 
blessings  they  bestow,  Our  times  are  dated,  and  our  eras 


DATED. 


DATURA. 


move.  1720  Swift  Mod.  Education ,  I  date  from  this  aera 
the  corrupt  method  of  education  among  us.  1844  Lingard 
Anglo-Sax.  C/t.  (1858)  II.  ix.  52  Every  Christian  Church 
which  dates  its  origin  from  any  period  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man .  v.  91  The  art  of  dating 
events. 

b.  To  reckon  chronologically  or  by  dates. 

182  .  Byron  To  C’tess  Blessington  iv,  My  life  is  not  dated 
by  years — There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough.  1837 
Disraeli  Venetia  11.  i,  Life  is  not  dated  merely  by  years. 

C.  absol.  To  count  the  time,  reckon. 

a  1742  Bentley  (J.),  Whether  we  begin  the  world  so  many 
millions  of  ages  ago,  or  date  from  the  late  asra  of  about  six 
thousand  years.  1807  Med .  Jml.  XVII.  27  Six  full  days 
had.  .passed,  .dating  from  the  time  when  the  eruption  ap¬ 
peared. 

1 3.  To  put  an  end  or  period  to.  Obs. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  25  Alledging  how  death  at 
the  least  may  date  his  miserie.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm . 
Titus  iii.  2  The  precept  is  neuer  dated,  but  in  full  force. 
a  1618  Sylvester  Epist.  v.  11  His  matchlesse  Art,  that 
never  age  shall  date. 

+  4.  To  assign  a  time  or  duration  to.  Obs .  rare. 

1676  Hale  Contempl.  1.  67  The  studies  of  Policy,  Methods 
of  War . .  are  all  dated  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  this  life. 

+  5.  To  give  (oneself)  out  as.  Obs.  rare . 

1612  Chapman  Widowes  T.  Plays  1873  III.  11  A  Spartan 
Lord,  dating  himselfe  our  great  Viceroies  Kinsman. 

f  0.  To  date  from :  to  refer  or  ascribe  to  (a  par¬ 
ticular  origin).  Obs.  rare, 

1725  N.  Robinson  Th.  Physick  150  As  we  have  dated  the 
immediate  Cause  of  all  Acute  Diseases,  especially  Fevers, 
from  the  Contraction  of  the  Solids. 

7.  intr.  (for  reft .)  To  bear  date,  be  dated  ;  to  be 
written  or  addressed  from  (a  specified  place). 

a  1850  Rossetti  Dante  <$•  Circ.  1.  (1874)  27  Dante’s  sonnet 
probably  dates  from  Ravenna.  1874  Deutsch  Rem.  363 
A  recent,  .edition  dates  Wilna  1852.  Mod.  The  letter  dates 
from  London. 

8.  To  assign  itself  or  be  assigned  to  a  sjDecified 
time  or  period  ;  to  have  its  origin,  take  its  rise 
from  a  particular  time  or  epoch. 

#  1828  E.  Everett  (Webster),  The  Batavian  republic  dates 
from  the  successes  of  the  French  arms.  1846  Grote  Greece 
1.  i.  I.  68  The  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo  dates  before 
the  earliest  periods  of  jEolic  colonization.  1856  Kane  A  ret. 
Expl.  I.  xi.  27  We  learned  that  the  house  dated  back  as  far 
as  the  days  or  Matthew  Stach.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(18  76)  II.  viii.  177  Two  stately  parish  churches,  one  of  them 
dating  from  the  days  of  Norman  independence. 

b.  To  rank  in  point  of  date  or  standing  with, 

1827  Hood  Plea  Mids.  Fairies  xxviii,  For  we  are  very 
kindly  creatures,  dating  With  Nature’s  charities. 

Date,  obs.  form  of  Daut  v,  Sc.,  to  fondle. 

Dateable  :  see  Datable. 

Dated  (dJHed),  ppl,  a.  [f.  Date  v.  (and  sb.2) 

+  -ED.] 

1.  Marked  or  inscribed  with  a  date. 

1731  Pope  Ep.  Burlington  135  To  all  their  dated  Backs 
he  turns  you  round  ;  These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  Siieil 
has  bound.  1881  H.  B.  Wheatley  Cath.  Angl.  Pref.  p.  ix, 
The  Catholicon  is  specially  valuable  as  a  dated  Dictionary. 

+  2.  Having  a  fixed  date  or  term.  Obs, 

1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl.  11.  vi,  The  loathsome 
circle  of  my  dated  life.  1592  NasheP.  Penilesse{e. d.  2)  18  b, 
That  can  endow  your  names  with  neuer  dated  glory.  1718 
D’Urfey  Grecian  Heroine  in.  ii.  in  New  Opera’s  (1721) 
122  His  dated  time  comes  on. 

Dateless  (duties),  a.  [-less.] 

1.  Without  a  date,  bearing  no  date,  undated. 

1644  Prynne  &  Walker  Fiennes’s  Trial  5  A  Note,  .with¬ 
out  name  or  date,  with  a  datelesse,  namelesse  Paper  in¬ 
closed.  1798  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVII.  514 
A  dateless  account,  .inserted  after  the  edict  for  its  abolition. 
1891  Spectator  4  Apr.,  Here  is  a  dateless  letter. 

2.  Having  no  limit  or  fixed  term  ;  endless. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  151  The  datelesse  limit  of  thy 
deere  exile.  1624  Darcie  Birth  of  Heresies  108  Thy  date¬ 
lesse  fame.  1811  Shelley  St.Irvyne  Prose  Wks.  1888  I.  219 
A  dateless  and  hopeless  eternity  of  horror.  1870  Lowell 
Study  Wind.  (1886]  164  Immortal  as  that  dateless  substance 
of  the  soul. 

3.  Of  indefinite  duration  in  the  past ;  so  ancient 
that  its  date  or  age  cannot  be  determined ;  im¬ 
memorial. 

1794  Coleridge  Poems ,  Rclig.  M usings,  In  the  primeval 
age  a  dateless  while  The  vacant  shepherd  wandered  with  his 
flock.  1814  Wordsw.  Excursionvi.  Wks.  (1888'  493/2  From 
dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold  Of  giving  welcome 
to  the  first  of  May.  1849  Ruskin  Sev,  Lamps  iii.  §  4.  66 
The  dateless  hills,  which  it  needed  earthquakes  to  lift,  and 
deluges  to  mould. 

4.  dial.  Out  of  one’s  senses,  crazed ;  insensible. 

1863  Mrs.  Gaskell  Sylvia's  L.  II.  263  Mother  is  gone 

dateless  wi’  sorrow.  1867  E.  Waugh  Dead  Man's  Dinner 
19  (Lane.  Glass.)  They  . .  laid  her  upo’  th’  couch  cheer,  as 
dateless  as  a  stone. 

Hence  Da'telessness,  the  quality  of  being  date¬ 
less  ;  the  absence  of  a  fixed  limit  of  time. 

1660  T.  M.  Hist.  I  adept! mi.  iv.  91  The  Officers  of  his 
[Monk's]  Army,  .agreed,  .that  the  Parliament  intended,  .to 
perpetuate  the  Nations  slavery  by  their  datelesness. 

Dater  [-ek  h]  a.  One  who  dates, 

b.  An  apparatus  for  date-stamping. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dataire ,  a  dater  of  writings  . .  the  dater,  or 
dispatcher,  of  the  Pope’s  Bulls ;  an  ordinarie  Officer  in  the 
Court  of  Rome.  1887  Richford's  Circular ,  Perpetual  hand 
daters. 

Da’Se,  obs.  form  of  Death. 

Dapeit,  dapet,  etc. :  see  Dahet. 

Datholite,  erron.  var.  of  Datolite. 
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Dating  (d^-tir)),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  l.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Date,  q.v. 

1678  Trials  of  Ireland ,  $c.  19  He  was  then  in  London  . . 
as  1  suppose  by  the  dateing  of  his  Letters.  1891  B.  Nichol¬ 
son  in  Athenaeum  10  Jan.  61/2  As  other  datings  of  his  are 
apparently  advanced  one  year,  his  dating  requires  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into. 

Datiozi  (dd^’Jbn).  [ad.  L.  dalion-em ,  n.  of  action 
from  dare  to  give.]  The  action  of  giving.  +  a. 
Med,  A  dose.  b.  Civil  Law,  A  rendering  of  L. 
datio ,  F.  dation ,  the  legal  act  of  giving  or  con¬ 
ferring,  e.g.  of  an  office;  esp,  as  distinct  from 
donation, 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dation ,  a  giving,  a  gift,  a  dole. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  163  That  . .  quantity  of 
a  medicament  which  is  prescribed  . .  is  a  Dosis,  for  Dosis  is 
Dation.  —  Gloss.,  Dation ,  the  quantity  or  dosis  of  any 
medicament  that  is  administred  to  the  patient  at  once.  1889 
in  Century  Diet,  (in  sense  b). 

II  Datisca  (dati*ska).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Linnaeus 
gives  no  source).]  The  name  of  a  genus  of  mono- 
chlamydeous  exogens  (N.O.  Datiscacese) ;  D.  can- 
nabina ,  the  Cretan  or  Bastard  Hemp-plant,  is 
indigenous  to  Nepaul  and  the  Levant;  its  leaves 
contain  a  colouring  matter  known  as  datisca-yelloiv , 
used  in  dyeing  silk,  etc.  Hence  Datiscin,  a  gluco- 
side,  C21  H22  012,  allied  to  salicin,  obtained  from 
the  leaves  and  root  of  Datisca.  Datiscetin, 
Ci5  Hi0  06,  a  crystalline  product  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  datiscin. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  306  The  leaves  contain  a 
peculiar  colouring  matter,  datisca-yellow.  Ibid.  307  Pure 
datiscin  forms  colourless  silky  needles  . .  By  boiling  with 
strong  potash-ley,  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  datis- 
cetin. 

Datisi  (datoi’soi).  Logic.  The  mnemonic  term 
designating  the  mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllo¬ 
gisms  in  which  the  major  premiss  is  a  universal 
affirmative  ( a ),  and  the  minor  premiss  and  con¬ 
clusion  particular  affirmatives  (i,  i). 

The  initial  d  indicates  that  the  mood  may  be  reduced  to 
Darii  of  the  first  figure  ;  the  s  following  the  second  vowel, 
that  this  is  done  by  simple  conversion  of  the  minor  premiss. 

1551 T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  30  The  third  figure.  Da.  All 
hipocriies  count  will  workes  hie  holines.  ti.  Some  hipo- 
crites  have  been  Bishoppes,  si.  Therefore  some  Bishoppes 
have  coumpted  will  workes  hie  holinesse.  1654  Z.  Coke  A  rt 
Logick  (1657)  136  The  Modes  of  this  Figure  are  six.  Called, 
Darapti ,  Felapton,  Disamis ,  Datisi,  Bocardo ,  Ferison. 
1864  Bowen  Logic  vii.  200. 

Datism  (dt7‘-tiz’m\  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  Aarar/ios- 
‘  a  speaking  like  Datis  (the  Median  commander  at 
Marathon),  i.e.  speaking  broken  Greek’  (Liddell 
&  Scott).]  Broken  or  barbarous  speech ;  a  fault 
in  speaking  such  as  would  be  made  by  one  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  language. 

1617  Minsheu  Ductor,  Datisme ,  when  by  a  heape  of 
Synonimaes  wee  rehearse  the  same  things.  1891  Sat.  Rev. 
14  Nov.  554/2  We  can  understand  that  a  small  Athenian  boy 
should  commit  a  Datism  in  Latin  :  but  we  cannot  see  why 
the  Roman  boy  should  make  a  neuter  verb  transitive. 

Datival  (d^tarval),  a.  Cram.  [f.  L.  dativ-us 
(see  next)  +  -al.]  Belonging  to  the  dative  case. 

1818  Monthly  Mag.  XLVI.  322  Instead  of  the  genitival 
and  datival  terminations. 

Dative  (d<?‘‘tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  dativ-us  of 
or  belonging  to  giving,  f.  dat-us  given  ;  in  grammar 
rendering  Gr.  SoTiKrjfrwcns ),  from  Sotucos  of  giving 
nature,  f.  Sot-os  given.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Gram.  The  name  of  that  case  of  nouns  in 
Aryan  and  some  other  languages  which  commonly 
denotes  the  indirect  or  more  remote  object  of  the 
action  of  a  verb,  that  to  or  for  whom  or  which  we 
do  a  thing,  or  to  whom  we  give  a  thing. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xci.  416  (Add.  MS.)  The  thrid  Falle  is 
datif  case,  for  there  are  some  that  are  prowde  for  they  mow 
gyve.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  A.  .serueth  many 
times  to  expresse  the  Datiue  case  :  as  Je  Vay  donne  a  mon 
fiere,  I  gaue  it  to  my  father.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  352 
The  Dative  Case  is  expressed  by  the  Preposition  (To).  1879 
Roby  Lat.  Gram .  iv.  ix.  §  1130  The  Dative  case  is  used  in 
two  senses  only :  (A'  It  expresses  the  indirect  object.  .(B>  It 
is  used  predicatively  in  aquasi-adjectival  sense.  _  Mod.  The 
pronouns  me.  thee,  him ,  her,  us,  you,  them,  which  we  now 
use  both  as  direct  and  indirect  objectives,  were  originally 
dative  forms ;  the  original  accusatives  are  disused. 

t  2.  Disposed  to  give  ;  having  the  right  to  give. 
Obs.  rare.  (In  first  quot.  with  play  on  sense  1.) 

14..  Piers  of  Fullham  368  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  15  To 
knowen  folke  that  ben  datyff :  Their  purches  be  called ablatif : 
They  haue  their  i3en  vocatif.  1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Dative , 
that  giveth,  or  is  of  power  to  give. 

+  3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  gift ;  conferred  or  be¬ 
stowed  as  a  gift.  (Freq.  opposed  to  native.)  Obs. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  ( 1826)453  All  Nobilitie 
and  Gentrie  is  either,  Native,  or  Dative,  that  is  to  say, 
commeth  either  by  Discent,  or  by  Purchase  [i.  e.  acquisi¬ 
tion].  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  iii.  iii.  28  The  first  Native 
.  .the  second  Dative,  being  given  in  rewards. 

4.  Law.  a.  That  may  be  given  or  disposed  of  at 
pleasure ;  in  one’s  gift.  b.  Of  an  officer :  Ap¬ 
pointed  so  as  to  be  removable  at  pleasure  :  opposed 
to  perpetual.  C.  Sc.  Law.  Given  or  appointed  by 
a  magistrate  or  a  court  of  justice,  not  by  a  testator 
or  by  the  mere  disposition  of  law ;  pertaining  to 


such  appointment :  as  in  executor  dative ,  an  exe¬ 
cutor  appointed  by  decree  of  the  commissary  when 
none  has  been  appointed  by  the  deceased,  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  ;  decree  dative ,  a  decree  appointing  an 
executor  dative ;  testament  dative ,  the  decree 
confirming  and  conferring  full  title  on  an  executor 
dative ;  tutor  dative,  a  tutor  appointed  by  the  Court 
on  the  failure  of  tutors-nominate  and  tutors-at- 
law;  tutory  dative ,  the  office  of  a  tutor  dative, 
d.  Tutor  dative ,  in  Rom.  Law ,  one  appointed  by 
the  testator,  as  distinguished  from  tutor  optive . 

1535-6  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  28  §  15  Pryours  or  governours 
datyff  &  removable  from  tyme  to  tyme.  1575  T.  H untar  v. 
D.  Hunter  in  Balfour  Practicks  115  Sum  tutoris  ar  testa* 
mentaris,  sum  tutoris  of  law,  and  sum  ar  tutoris  dative  The 
tutor  dative  is  maid  and  gevin  be  the  King.  1651  N.  Bacon 
Disc.  Govt .  Eng.  11.  vi.  (1739)  29  They  shall  certify,  .whether 
a  Prior  be  perpetual,  or  dative.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  265 
Those  are  term’d  Dative  Executors  who  are  appointed  such 
by  the  Judges  Decree,  as  Administrators  with  us  here  in 
England.  1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc,  Law  (1809)  85  If  no 
tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any  person,  .may  apply  for 
a  tutory-dative.  1796  ( title ),  The  Testament  Dative,  and 
Inventory  of  the  debts  . .  justly  owing  to  umquhile  Robert 
Burns,  .at  the  time  of  his  decease,  .faithfully  made  out  and 
given  up  by  Jean  Armour,  widow  of  the  said  defunct,  and 
executrix  qua  relict,  decerned  to  him  by  decreet  dative  of  the 
Commissary  of  Dumfries.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex., 
Dative,  .that  which  maybe  given  or  disposed  of  at  will  and 
pleasure.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  25  May  542  In  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry  V,  all  the  dative  alien  priories  were  dissolved  and 
granted  to  the  Crown.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  r.  §  154 
Tutors  appointed  in  a  testament  by  express  nomination  are 
called  tutors  dative  ;  those  selected  in  virtue  of  a  power  of 
option,  tutors  optive. 

B.  sb.  (ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.) 

1.  Gram.  Short  for  dative  case  :  see  A. 

1520  Whitinton  Vulg.  (1527)  11  Somtyme  in  the  stede  of 
genytiue  case  he  wyll  haue  a  datyue.  1751  Harris  Hermes 
11.  iv.  (1786)  287  The  Dative,  as  it  implies  Tendency  to,  is 
employed,  .to  denote  the  Final  Cause.  1861  Max  Muller 
Sc.  Lang.  vi.  208  The  locative  may  well  convey  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  dative. 

attrib.  1868  G.  Stephens  Runic  Mon.  I.  260  Other 
examples  of  this,  .dative-ending. 

F  2.  Sc.  Law.  A  decree  dative  :  see  A.  4  c.  Obs. 

1564  Act  of  Sederunt  24  July  (Jam. \  We  haif  given  . . 
power  to  our  saids  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  to  give 
datives,  and  constitute,  .executors-datives.  1666  Instruct. 
C ommissaries  in  Acts  Sedt.  1553-1790  p.  95  If  neither  nearest 
of  kin,  executor  or  creditor  shall  desire  to  be  confirmed,  .ye 
shall  confirm  your  procurator  fiscal,  datives  always  being 
duly  given  thereto  before.  .After  the  said  datives  (but  before 
confirmation). 

Datively  (d^tivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.] 
Gram.  In  the  dative  case  ;  as  a  dative. 

1886  Century  Mag.  XXXII.  898  The  pronoun  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  used  datively. 

Dativo-(d/t9i'V0),  combining  form  of  L.  dativus, 
Dative,  used  in  adverbial  comb,  with  other  ad¬ 
jectives. 

1882  F.  Hall  in  Amer.  frnl.  Philol.  III.  17  Our  infini¬ 
tive,  where  to  precedes  it,  having  been  generally,  of  old, 
dativo-gerundial  [i.e.  of  the  nature  of  a  dative  gerund]. 

Datolite  (dcCtHait).  Min.  Also  erron.  datho¬ 
lite  ( Werner ).  [Named  by  Esmark  1806:  irreg. 
f.  initial  part  of  Gr.  Sa rciodai  to  divide  +  -XiOos 
stone  :  see  -lite.] 

A  borosilicate  of  calcium,  occurring  in  glassy 
crystals  of  various  colours,  in  white  opaque  com¬ 
pact  masses,  or  in  botryoidal  masses  ( botryolite ). 

1808  T.  Allan  Names  of  Min.  26  Datholite.  1868  Dana 
Min.  382  Datolite  is  found  in  trappean  rocks. 

II  Dattock  (dse'tpk).  [Native  name  in  W. 
Africa.]  The  hard  mahogany-like  wood  of  a  West 
African  tree,  Detarium  senegalense,  N.O.  Legumi- 
nosx ;  also  the  tree  itself. 

1884  Miller  Plant-n.,  ‘Dattock’,  of  W.  Tropical  Africa. 

II  Datum  (d^‘t»m).  PI.  data  (dJ'-ta).  [L. 

datum  given,  that  which  is  given,  neut.  pa.  pple. 
of  dare  to  give.]  A  thing  given  or  granted  ;  some¬ 
thing  known  or  assumed  as  fact,  and  made  the 
basis  of  reasoning  or  calculation ;  an  assumption 
or  premiss  from  which  inferences  are  drawn. 

1646  Hammond  Wks.  (1674'  I.  248  (Stanf.)  From  ail  this 
heap  of  data  it  would  not  follow  that  it  was  necessary. 
1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  128  Out  of  what  Data 
arises  the  knowledge.  1737  Fielding  Hist.  Register  Dz d., 
All . .  will  grant  me  this  datum,  that  the  said . .  person  is  a  man 
of  an  ordinary  capacity.  1777  Priestley  Matt,  Spir. 
(1782)  I.  xii.  146  We  have  no  data  to  go  upon.  1807  Hutton 
Course  Math.  II.  350  The  omission  of  a  material  datum  in 
the  calculation,  .namely,  the  weight  of  the  charge  of  pow¬ 
der.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  III.  lxxvi.  9  The  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  data  on  which  the  solution,  .depends. 

b.  Comb.,  as  datum-line ,  -plane. 

1855  H .  S  fencer  Princ.  Psychol.  '1872)  II.  vr.  viii,  Moun¬ 
tains  . .  can  have  their  relative  heights  determined  only  by 
reference  to  some  common  datum-line,  as  the  level  of  the  sea. 
1869  R.  B.  Smyth  Goldfields  Victoria  609  Dation  Water- 
Level,  the  level  at  which  water  was  first  struck  in  a  shaft 
sunk  on  a  reef  or  gutter.  1882  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  vii. 
(1885)  925  The  lines  of  stratification  may  be  used  as  datum¬ 
lines  to  measure  approximately  the  amount  of  rock  which 
has  been  worn  away.  1885  Science  19  June  499  The  hori¬ 
zontal  datum-plane  adopted  by  German  craniologists. 


II  Datura  (datffie’ra).  Bot.  [mod.L  ad.  Hindi 
dhatura ,  native  name  of  D. fastuosa  and  D.Metcl , 
common  Indian  species  used  to  stupefy  and  poison.] 
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A  genus  of  poisonous  plants  (N.O.  Solanacese) ,  of 
which  D.  Stramonium  is  the  Strammony  or  Thorn- 
apple,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Western  Asia, 
but  now  half  naturalized  over  the  warmer  temperate 
regions  of  the  world  ;  it  is  a  powerful  narcotic. 

1662  J,  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo’s  Trav.  104  A  drug  which., 
stupefies  his  senses.. The  Indians  call  this  herb  Doutro, 
Doutry ,  or  Datura ,  and  the  Turks  and  Persians,  Datnla. 
1862  Beveridge  Hist.  India  II.  iv.  iv.  126  From  Hindoos 
was  first  learned,  .the  benefit  of  smoking  datura  in  asthma. 

attrib.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  205  Large  white 
datura  blossoms. 

Hence  Datu'rine  (also  Daturia,  the  poisonous 
alkaloid  found  in  the  Thorn-apple  and  other 
species ;  =  Atropine. 

183a  R.  Christison  Poisons  (ed.  2)  726  A  peculiar  alkaloid, 
which  has  been  named  Daturine  or  Daturia. 

Dau,  var.  of  Dauw. 

Dau  ( Cttrsor  M.  5108,  etc.) :  see  Dawe  and  Day. 
Daub  (djb),  v.  Forms  :  4-7  daube,  dawbe, 
4-5  dobe,  5  doybe,  5-6  doube,  6-9  dawb,  7- 
daub.  [a.  OF.  daube-r:— L.  dealbare  to  whiten 
over,  whitewash,  plaster,  f.  de-  down,  etc.  +  albare 
to  whiten,  f.  albus  white.  The  word  had  in  OF. 
the  senses  ‘  clothe  in  white,  clothe,  furnish,  white¬ 
wash,  plaster  ’ ;  in  later  F.  ‘  to  beat,  swinge, 
lamme  ’  (Cotgr.) ;  cf.  curry,  anoint,  etc.  All  the 
English  uses  appear  to  come  through  that  of 
‘  plaster’.] 

1.  trans.  In  building,  etc. :  To  coat  or  cover  (a 
wall  or  building)  with  a  layer  of  plaster,  mortar, 
clay,  or  the  like ;  to  cover  (laths  or  wattle)  with 
a  composition  of  clay  or  mud,  and  straw  or  hay, 
so  as  to  form  walls.  (Cf.  Dab  v.  8.) 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  313  Cleme  hit  [the  ark]  with  clay 
comly  with-inne,  &  alle  |?e  endentur  dryuen  daube  with- 
outen.  1382  Wyclif  Lev.  xiv.  42  With  other  cley  the  hows 
to  be  dawbid.  1483  Cat  A .  Angl.  102  Dobe,  liner e,  illinere. 
1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  11.  xxxiv.  145  Thysbastylle  muste 
be  aduironned  with  hirdels  aboute  and  dawbed  thykke  with 
erthe  and  clay  thereupon.  1515  Barclay  Eglogcs  iv.  (1570) 
Civ/i  Of  his  shepecote  dawbe  thewalles  round  about.  1530 
Palsgr.  507/2  Daube  up  this  wall  a  pace  with  plaster  . . 

I  daube  with  lome  that  is  tempered  with  heare  or  strawe. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  ii.  71,  I  will  tread  this  vnboulted 
villaine  into  morter,  and  daube  the  wall  of  a  lakes  with  him. 
c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  169  Little  hutts  and  hovels 
the  poor  Live  in  Like  Barnes  . .  daub’d  with  mud-wall. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  243  Stud  and  mud  walling ,  build¬ 
ing  without  bricks  or  stones,  with  posts  and  wattles,  or  laths 
daubed  over  with  road-mud. 

absol.  1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  37  He  shall  bothe  thacke 
&  daube  at  his  owne  cost  and  charge.  1642  Rogers  Naa - 
man  534  He  falls  to  dawbing  with  untempered  mortar. 

Jig.  1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt .,  O.  T.  xii.  vi,  He.. is 
faine  to  dawbe  up  a  rotten  peace  with  the  basest  conditions. 

2.  To  plaster,  close  up ,  cover  over ,  coat  with  some 
sticky  or  greasy  substance,  smear. 

j597“8  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  vi.  i.  (R.),  Whose  wrinkled  furrows 
. .  Are  daubed  full  of  Venice  chalk.  1614  —  Recoil.  Treat. 
174  Take  away  this  clay  from  mine  eyes,  wherewith  alas 
they  are  so  dawbed  up.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurtz*  Surg. 
11.  xxviii.  190  She  had  been  plaistered  and  dawbed  with 
Salves  a  long  time.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xv.  309 
We  daubed  him  all  over.. with  tar.  1832  Lander  Adv, 
Niger  II.  viii.  26  The  women  daub  their  hair  with  red  clay. 
Jig.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  360,  I  would  not  be  a  king  to 
be.  .daubed  with  undiscerning  praise. 

b.  To  smear  or  lay  on  (a  moist  or  sticky  sub¬ 
stance).  Also  fig. 

1646  Fuller  Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  289  For  comfort 
daubed  on  will  not  stick  long  upon  it.  1750  E.  Smith 
Compl.  Housezvife  309  With  a  fine  rag  daub  it  often  on  the 
face  and  hands. 

c.  To  bribe, ‘grease slang.  (Cf.  quot.  1876  in 
Daub  sb.  2.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  Dawbing ,  bribing.  1785 
Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue ,  The  cull  was  scragged  [hanged] 
because  he  could  not  dawb. 

3.  To  coat  or  cover  with  adhering  dirt ;  to  soil, 
bedaub.  Also  fig. 

a  1450  K?it.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  31  Her  heles,  the  whiche  is 
doubed  with  filthe.  1535  Joye  Apol.  T indale  50  Dawbing 
eche  other  with  dirte  and  myer.  1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert . 
Relig.  1  5  Such  . .  verities,  as  would  have  adorned,  and  not 
dawb’d  the  Gospel.  1661  Pepys  Diary  30  Sept.,  Having 
been  very  much  daubed  with  dirt,  I  got  a  coach  and  home. 
1721  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  197  The  fall  plunged 
me  in  a  puddle  . .  and  daubed  me.  1768-74  Tucker  Li. 
Nat.  11852)  II.  596  Filthy  metal  that  one  could  not  touch 
without  daubing  one’s  fingers.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop 
iii,  To  daub  himself  with  ink  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
1881  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  of  Fleet  1.  xi.  (1883' 89  My  name 
is  too  deeply  daubed  with  the  Fleet  mud;  it  cannot  be 
cleansed. 

+  4.  To  soil  (paper)  with  ink,  or  with  bad  or 
worthless  writing.  Obs. 

1589  Marprel.  Epit (1843''  6  When  men  have  a  gift  in 
writing,  howe  easie  it  is  for  them  to  daube  paper,  a  1618 
Bradshaw  Unreas.  Separation  (1640)  81  In  the  proofe  of 
the  Assumption  he  daubs  sixe  pages.  1792  Southey  Lett . 
(1856'  I.  7  The  latter  loss,  to  one  who  daubs  so  much,  is 
nothing. 

5.  In  painting :  To  lay  on  (colours)  in  a  crude  or 
clumsy  fashion ;  to  paint  coarsely  and  inartistically. 
Also  absol. 

1630  [see  Daubed].  1642  Fuller  Holy  <$•  Prof  St.  v.  x. 
394  A  trovell  will  serve  as  well  as  a  pencill  to  daub  on  such 
thick  course  colours.  1695  Dryden  tr.  Du  Fresnoy's  Art 


of  Painting  (L.),  A  lame,  imperfect  piece,  rudely  daubed 
over  with  too  little  reflection,  and  too  much  haste.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  147  The  falsehood  of  the 
colours  which  [Walpole]  suffered  to  be  daubed  over  that 
measure.  1840  Hood  Up  the  Rhine  Introd.  4  It  had  been 
so  often  painted,  not  to  say  daubed,  already.  1867  Trollope 
Chron.  Barset  II.  li.77  He  leaned  upon  his  stick,  and  daubed 
away  briskly  at  the  background. 

t  6.  To  cover  (the  person  or  dress)  with  finely  or 
ornaments  in  a  coarse,  tasteless  manner  ;  to  bedizen. 
Obs.  or  dial. 

a  1592  Greene  &  Lodge  Looking  Glass  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
124/2  My  wife's  best  gown .  .how  handsomely  it  was  daubed 
with  statute-lace.  1639  tr.  D11  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman  11. 

32  They  dawb  their  habits  with  gold  lace.  1760  Wesley 
Wks.  (1872)  III.  13  A  person  hugely  daubed  with  gold. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Daub' d  out,  fantastically  dressed. 

+  7 .fig.  To  cover  with  a  specious  exterior;  to 
whitewash,  cloak,  gloss.  Obs. 

1543  Becon  Agst.  Swearing  Early  Wks.  (1843)  375  Perjury  j 
cannot  escape  unpunished,  be  it  never  so  secretly  handled 
and  craftily  daubed.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  in.  v.  29  So  1 
smooth  he  dawb’d  his  Vice  with  shew  of  Vertue.  1678 
Young  Serm.  at  Whitehall  29  Dec.  31  To  dawb  and  palliate  I 
our  faults,  is  but  like  keeping  our  selves  in  the  dark.  1683  tr. 
Erasmus'  Morise  Enc.  114  They  dawb  over  their  oppression 
with  a  submissive  flattering  carriage.  1785  [see  Daubed]. 

+  b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  put  on  a  false  show;  to 
dissemble  so  as  to  give  a  favourable  impression, 
e.  To  pay  court  with  flattery.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  i.  53  Poore  Tom’s  a  cold.  I  cannot 
daub  it  further.  1619  W.  Whately  God's  Husb.  ii.  (1622)  52 
Whatauailed  it  Ananias  and  Saphira,  to  dawbe  and  counter¬ 
feit?  1619  W.  Sclater  Exp.  1  Thess.  (1630)  288  With 
such  idle  distinctions  doe  they  dawbe  with  conscience. 
1650  Baxter  Saints'  R.  in.  xiii.  (1662)  508  Do  not  daub 
with  men,  an4  hide  from  them  their  misery  or  danger. 
a  1716  South  (J.),  Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  sentence 
of  his  conscience  ;  for,  he  may  be  sure,  it  will  not  daub,  nor 
flatter.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Daubing,  .paying  court  for  the 
sake  of  advantage.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Daub,  to 
flatter,  or  besmear  with  false  compliment,  with  the  object  of 
gaining  some  advantage. 

Daub(dgb),jA  [f.  Daubz/.  In  some  dialects (dpb, 
dab),  whence  the  spelling  dab  :  cf.  Dab  sb.^  12.] 

1.  Material  for  daubing  walls,  etc. ;  plaster,  rough 
mortar ;  clay  or  mud  mixed  with  stubble  or  chaff, 
used  with  laths  or  wattle  to  form  the  walls  of  cot¬ 
tages,  huts,  etc.  Hence  wattle  and  daub  (also  dab). 

1446  1  ratton  Churchw.  Ace.  ( Somerset  Record  Soc.  82), 
Item  for  ryses  for  the  dawbes  . .  ij d.  1481-90  Hozvard 
Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  514  Payd  ..  for  bryngyng  of  dawbe 
and  cley  in  to  the  said  castell.  1587  Manch.  Crt.  Leet 
Rec.  (1885)  II.  18  For  ye  cariage  of  any  mucke,  dunge, 
dawbe,  clay.  1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  JI3  The 
soyle.  .which,  with  water.. they  make  into  cla}',  or  a  cer- 
taine  dawbe.  1857  Livingstone  Trav.  xix.  369  Traders’ 
houses,  .built  of  wattle  and  daub.  1876  R.  F.  Burton  Gorilla 
L.  II.  22  Heaps  of  filthy  hovels,  wattle  and  daub  and  dingy 
thatch.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.  279  A  raddle  and  dobe  house. 

b.  Anything  that  is  daubed  or  smeared  on.  c. 
Jig.  Insincere  compliments,  flattery,  dial. 

1602  Narcissus  209  (1893)  Though  with  the  dawbe  of 
prayse  I  am  loath  to  lome  her.  1693  Dryden  JuvenaPs 
Sat.  vi.  (R.),  She  duely,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face; 
Mean  time,  it  lies  in  daub,  and  hid  in  grease.  1877  Holder - 
ness  Gloss.,  Daub,  hypocritical  affection. 

2.  An  act  or  instance  of  daubing. 

1669  A.  Browne  Ars  Piet.  (1675)  82  And  with  two  or 
three  dawbes  of  your  great  Pencil,  lay  it  on  in  an  instant. 
1721  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  256  (Jam.) Many  a  time  have  I  gotten 
a  wipe  with  a  towel;  but  never  a  daub  with  a  dishclout  before. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Daub  o'  P  ha)id,  a  bribe ;  compensa¬ 
tion.  ‘  They  got  a  daub  o’  t’  hand  for  ’t.’ 

3.  A  patch  or  smear  of  some  moist  substance, 
grease,  colouring,  etc. 

1731  Swift  Poems,  Beautiful  Young  Nymph,  [She]  must, 
before  she  goes  to  Bed,  Rub  off  the  Dawbs  of  White  and 
Red.  1881  Tylor  Anthropol .  418  Their  bodies  painted  with 
black  daubs. 

4.  A  coarsely  executed,  inartistic  painting. 

1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xii,  And  did  you  step  in, 
to  take  a  look  at  the  grand  picture? .  .’Tis  a  melancholy 
daub,  my  lord !  1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  285  That  he  dis¬ 

cerns  The  diffrence  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub.  1839  Marryat 
Diary  in  Amer.  1st  Ser.  I.  292  A  large  collection  of  daubs, 
called  portraits  of  eminent  personages.  1880  A.  H.  Huth 
Buckle  I.  i.  15  A  coarse  daub  of  a  picture. 

5.  attrib.  or  Comb.,  as  daub-hole. 

1848  S.  Bamford  Early  Days  i.  (1859)  J3  An  old  timber 
and  daub  house.  1875  Lane.  Gloss.,  Daub-hoil,  daub-hole% 
a  clay  or  marl  pit. 

Daubed  (dgbd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Daub  v.  +  -ed.] 
Plastered  or  coated  with  clay,  paint,  or  sticky  | 
matter ;  Jig.  bedizened,  bearing  a  specious  exterior,  j 
c  1325  E.  E.  Alltt.  P.  B.492  In  j?at  cofer  pat  watz  clay 
daubed,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  785  Hym  liketh  best 
a  daubed  wougb.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ .  Conv.  hi. 
(1586)  125  b,  Those  dawbed,  pargetted,  and  vermilion  died 
faces.  1598  Marston  Pygmal.  135  Glittering  in  dawbed 
lac’d  accoutrements.  1630  Sir  S.  D’Ewes  Jrnls.  <1783)  67 
This  daubed  piece,  .the  face  hath  no  similitude.  1785  Sarah 
Fielding  Ophelia  I.  xxv,  The  painted  canvas  is  most 
innocent ;  but  the  daubed  hypocrite  most  criminal. 

Dauber  (dpbaj).  [f.  Daub  v.  +  -eh1.  In 
sense  i  prob.  going  back  to  AFr.  daubour,  in  med. 

L.  daubdlor  whitewashes  plasterer.]  One  who  or 
that  which  daubs. 

f  1.  One  who  plasters  or  covers  walls  with  mortar, 
clay,  etc. ;  a  plasterer ;  one  who  builds  with 
daub.  Obs. 


|  [e  1300  Lib.  Oust.  Edw.  /,  I.  99  (Godef.)  De  plastrers,  de 
daubours,  de  teulers.]  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xii.  25  As  a  daubere, 
or  a  pottere  to-tredende  the  lowe  erthe.  ^  1398  Trevisa 

I  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  ii.  (1495)  553  Claye  is  tough  erthe.. 

!  and  ableth  to  dyuers  werkes  of  dawbers.  1419  Liber  Albus 
(Rolls  Ser.)  I.  289  Carpenters,  masouns,  plastrers,  daubers, 
teulers.  c  1515  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Parys 
plasterers,  daubers,  and  lyme  borners.  1535  Coverdale 
2  Kings  xii.  12  To  them  that  buylded  and  wroughte  in  the 
;  house  of  the  Lorde,  namely,  to  the  dawbers  and  masons. 
1601  Cornwallyes  Ess.  xi,  Straw,  and  durt  good  only  for 
Thatchers,  and  Dawbers.  1641  Milton  A nimadv.  vi.  (1851) 
240  Yet  this  Dauber  would  daub  still  with  his  untempered 
Mortar.  1816  in  Peel  Spen  Valley  (1893)  288  [A  plasterer 
who]  under  the  sobriquet  of  Dick  Dawber  was  known  far 
and  near,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia ,  Dauber,  a  builder 
of  walls  with  clay  or  mud,  mixed  with  stubble  or  short 
straw. .  In  Norfolk  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  a  good  dauber. 

f  2.  One  who  puts  a  false  show  on  things ;  a  hypo¬ 
critical  flatterer.  Obs. 

1642  Rogers  Naamau  425  Put  case,  thou  wert  under  the 
Ministery  of  a  dawber  and  flatterer.  1653  Baxter  Meth. 
Peace  Consc.  388  Meddle  not  with  men-pleasers  and  daubers. 
1692  E.  Walker  Epictetus'  Mor.  lxxi,  If  praised,  he  can 
despise  The  fulsome  Dawber,  and  his  Flatteries. 

3.  A  coarse  or  unskilful  painter. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  1.  i.  §  1  They  were  not  Artists  in 
that  Mystery  . .  being  rather  Dawbers  then  Drawers.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  (1806)  II.  150  It  hath  been  copied  by  so 
many  sign-post  daubers.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779) 
II.  xlii.  55  What  is  the  name  of  the  dauber  who  painted 
that?  1880  Manch.  Guard.  31  Dec.,  They  will  see.,  in 
David  Cox  something  more  than  a  dauber. 

4.  U.  S.  A  species  of  sand- wasp  :  from  the  way 
in  which  it  daubs  mud  in  forming  its  nest. 

1844  Gosse  in  Zoologist  II.  582  The  little  boys,  .informed 
me  that  these  were  the  nests  of  dirt-daubers.  1889  in  Far¬ 
mer  A  mericanisms. 

5.  Anything  used  to  daub  with  ;  e.g.  a  rag-brush 
or  stump  used  to  put  blacking  upon  boots,  where 
it  is  spread  by  the  blacking-brush. 

6.  =  Dabber  1  b  (Ogilvie). 

Daubery,  daubry  (dg-bari,  dg-bri).  [f. 
Dauber  :  see  -ery.]  The  practice  of  daubing ; 
the  specious  or  coarse  work  of  a  dauber. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)9  To  patch  up  that 
dauberye  of  the  deuyll,  their  vowed  wyuelesse  and  hus- 
bandles  chastite.  Ibid.  89  Thys  dyvinite  of  yours  is  but 
dongyshe  daubry.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  186  She 
workes  by  Charmes,  by  Spels,  by  th’  Figure,  &  such  dawbry 
as  this  is.  1693  W.  Freke  Set.  Ess.  xxiL  123  We  should 
have  a  graceful  embroidery,  not  a  daubery  in  expression. 
1830  Fraser's  Mag.  II.  114  He.  .could  colour  either  side  of 
any  question  brought  before  him  with  gay  daubery.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Daubery  . .  applause  doubtfully  deserved  ; 
cajolery  ;  the  purport  of  an  inflated  announcement. 

Daubing  (dg-biij),  vbl.  sb.  [-ikg1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Daub  in  various  senses. 

Chinking  and  daubing',  see  Chinking  vbl.  sb.1  2. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  198  Peers  ..  putte  hem  alle  to 
werke,  In  daubyng  and  in  deluyng.  i486  Nottingham 
Rec.  III.  241  Temperyng  of  morter,  and  lattyng  and  dawb- 
yng  at  J?e  hous.  1544  Churchw.  Acc.  St.  Giles,  Reading  70 
To  a  mason  for  lathyng  [an]d  dawbyng  iiij(1.  165  6  Art  if. 
II andsom.  115  [They]  used  such  . .  dawbings  of  black,  red, 
and  white,  as  wholly  changed  the  very  naturall  looks.  1658 
A.  Fox  Wurtz ’  Surg.  in.  xv.  263  To  prevent  this  swelling 
. .  much  salving,  dawbing,  annointing,  &c.  they  have  used. 
1743  Loud.  <5*  Country  Brew.  11 1.  (ed.  2)  186  Corrupt  and 
foul  Puddles,  whose  ill  Scents  and  nasty  Daubings  are 
always  ready  to  affect  and  damage  the  Utensils  and  Worts. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  432  note ,  Blackening  a 
character  which  was  black  enough  without  such  daubing. 

b.  The  putting  a  false  show  on  anything  {obs.)  ; 
hypocritical  flattery. 

1655  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  Pref.,  That  all  court  chaplains 
were  parasites,  and  their  preaching  little  other  than  daub¬ 
ing.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life^  m.  (1606)  390  God  ♦.  sees 
through  all  the  Dawbings  and  Fucu’s  of  Hypocrisie.  1766 
Smollett  Trav.  II.  xxix.  (Jodr.),  Without  any  daubing  at 
all,  I  am  very  sincerely  your  very  affectionate  humble 
servant.  1803  Scott  Let.  Miss  Seward  in  Lockhart  xi, 
Such  exaggerated  daubing  as  Mr.  Hayley  has  bestowed 
upon  poor  Cowper. 

c.  Painting  coarsely  or  inartistically ;  hence,  a 
coarsely  or  badly  executed  painting. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootcmia  491  No  such. . offensive  Sight  as 
Pencill-dawbing.  1680  Otway  Orphan  Ded.,  Hasty  dawb¬ 
ing  will  but  spoil  the  picture.  1713  Pope  Guardian  No.  78, 

I  knew  a  painter. .  make  his  dawbings  to  be  thought  originals 
by  setting  them  in  the  smoak.  1752  Foote  Taste  1.  Wks. 
1799  I.  9  How  high  did  your  genius  soar?  To  the  daubing 
diabolical  angels  for  ale-houses.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf 
Skirl.  III.  194  Worth  a  housefull  of  Verrio’s  daubings. 

2.  Material  with  which  anything  is  daubed ; 
esp.  mortar  or  clay  used  in  daubing  walls ;  rough¬ 
cast. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xiii.  12  Wher  is  the  dawbynge,  that  5e 
dawbiden  [1611  the  dawbing  wherwith  ye  haue  dawbed  it  J  ? 
1598  F lorio,  Ernpiastro ,  a  plaister,  a  daubing.  1650  Bulwek 
Anihropomet.  158  To  force  and  wrong  Nature  with  Bird¬ 
lime,  Chaulk,  Dawbing,  and  such  trash.  1726  Leoni  A  Iberti's 
Archit.  I.  49  b,  They. .  are  not  too  hasty  to  lay  the  second 
dawbing  over  this.  1806-7  A.  Young  Agric.  Essex  ( 1813) 
I.  49  The  old  cottages  are  generally  of  clay  daubing,  a  1848 
Carlton  New  Purchase  I.  61  (Bartlett)  The  interstices  of 
the  log  wall  were  ‘  chinked  ’ — the  chinking  being  large 
chips  and  small  slabs  . .  and  the  daubing,  yellow  clay  . . 
splashed  in  soft. 

b.  According  to  Knight,  Diet .  Mcch.  (U.  S.)> 
a  synonym  of  Dubbing  for  leather. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1540  MS.  Acc.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Cantcrb For  a  dawbyng 
forke  j d.  1660  Fisher  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  473 
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Such  ..  shifting  and  canvesing,  and  daubing  doings  in 
a  business  of  such  moment.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  Dj  a,  The 
old  Norman  gotish  Lime  and  Haire-like  daubing  custcme. 

Dau’bing,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  daubs ;  esp. 
that  bedaubs  with  flattery  ( obs Hence  Dau  b- 
ingly  adv.,  in  a  daubing  manner. 

1655  G i.;k Nall  Chr.  in  Arm.  v.  §  3  (i66l)  84  He  hath  his 
daubing  Preachers,  .  withtheirsoul-flattermg.  1676WYCHER- 
ley  PI.  Dealer  1,  She  . .  hates  the  lying,  masking,  daubing 
world.  1682  S.  Pordagf.  Medal  Rev.  Ep.  2  As  much  to  the 
life,  as  the  pretended  Whiggs  Heroe  most  daubingly  was 
lately  aimed  at,  by  the  Author  of  the  Medal.  1719  W. 
Duncombe  in  J.  Duncombe’s  Lett.  (1773)  I.  230  The  daub¬ 
ing  sycophant. 

Daubl’e elite  (dp'bn'lait).  Min.  [f.  as  next  + 
-LITE.]  A  black  sulphide  of  chromium,  found  in 
meteoric  iron. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Sept.  7/2  The.  .constituent  parts  of 
meteoric  iron  are.  .numerous  compounds,  such  as  ferrous 
sulphide  (troilite),  sulphide  of  chromium  (daubre'elite), 
calcium  sulphide  (oldhamite). 

Daubreite  (df>’brz'i9it).  Min.  [Named  1S67 
after  M.  Daubree,  a  French  mineralogist :  see  -ite.] 
A  native  oxy-chloride  of  bismuth. 

1876  Amer.  Jrul.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XII.  396. 

Daubry :  see  Daubery. 

Daubster  (dg-bstai).  [f.  Daub,  Dadber  :  see 
-STER.]  A  clumsy  painter ;  a  dauber. 

1853  Reade  Chr.  Johnstone  vi.  63  The  young  artist  laughed 
the  old  daubster  a  merry  defiance. 

Dauby  (dg-bi),  a.  [f.  Daub  sb.  +  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  daub  ;  sticky. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  tv.  54  Th’  industrious  Kind 

With  dawby  Wax  and  Flow’rs  the  Chinks  have  lin’d.  1787 
Marshall  R  nr.  Econ.  East  Norfolk  Gloss.,  Dauby ,  clammy, 
sticky ;  spoken  of  land  when  wet.  1884  Upton-on-Severn 
Gloss.,  Dauby,  damp  and  sticky ;  used  of  bread  made  from 
‘  grown  ’  wheat. 

2.  Given  to  daubing  :  dirty,  etc.  (seequots.).  dial. 

1S55  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dauby,  untidy,  dirty. 
Dauby  folks,  slovenly  people  in  household  matters.  1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Dauby,  dirty.  ‘What  a  dauby  bairn 
thoo  art’.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Dauby.. (2)  feignedly 
affectionate  ;  (3)  gaudily  dressed,  without  taste. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  daub. 

1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  962  The  painter’s  work — be  it 
dawby  or  divine.  1878  Mozley's  Ess.  I .  Introd.  43  A  slovenly, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  dauby  style  of  writing. 

Daud  :  see  Dad  sbf  and  v. 

Daudle,  var.  of  Dawdle. 

Daugh,  dauch  (dax,  daxw)-  Sc.  Mining. 
[Etymol.  uncertain  :  the  form  points  to  an  earlier 
dalgh,  dal)  ;  cf.  Dauk.]  See  quots. 

1793  Ure  Hist.  Rutherglen  289  Daugh,  a  soft  and  black 
substance,  chiefly  of  clay,  mica,  and  what  resembles  coal- 
dust.  1807  Headrick  Arran  217  The  dauch  which  separates 
the  two  seams  of  coal.  1859-65  Page  Geol.  Terms,  Douk, 
Dauk,  or  Daugh,  applied  in  mining  to  beds  or  bands  of 
hard,  tough  clay  or  clayey  admixture ;  generally  without 
lamination,  and  more  or  less  compact  and  homogeneous. 

Hence  Dau  cliy  a.,  of  the  character  of  daugh. 

1807  Headrick  Arran  217,  8  or  10  inches  of  a  dauchy 
till.  1845  Whistlebinkie  (Sc.  Songs)  (1890)  I.  373  The  ice  is 
dauchie. 

Daughter  (dg-t 91).  Forms  :  a.  1  dohtor,  -ur, 
1-3  dohter,  3-4  dorter,  -ir,  3-5  dojter,  -ir, 
•ur,  3-6  (9  dial.)  dowter,  4  dohuter,  -ir,  -yr, 
dowjghtur,  douther,  4-5  doghtir,  -ur,  douter, 
4-5  (8  Sc,)  doghter,  4-6  doughter  (dowghter, 
5  doughtur,  dughter,  dowtir,  -yr,  J>ow3tur, 
thowghter,  5-6  Sc.  dochtir,  5-9  Sc.  dochter,  6 
doughtour,  Sc.  douchter).  /3.  (6  dial,  dahtorr, 
doffter,  6-7  dafter),  6-  daughter  (riming  with 
after  in  Pilgr.  Prog .,  etc.).  Plural :  see  below. 
[A  Com.  Teutonic  and  Common  Aryan  word  of 
relationship,  OE.  dohtor  (- ur ,  -er)  =  OFris.  dochter , 
OS.  dohlar  (MDu.,  Du.,  LG.  dochter ),  OHG.  tohter 
(MHG.  tohter,  Ger.  loc liter),  ON.  dotter  (:— dohter), 
(Sw.,  Norw.  dotter ,  Da.  datter ),  Goth,  dauhtar 
OTeutA/0/fc/Jr ;  corresp.  to  pre-Germanic  *dhukte'r 
from  original  *dhughdte'r,  whence  Skr.  duhitar -, 
Zend  duydar,  Armen,  dustr ,  OSlav.  dustT,  Lith. 
dukte  :  cf.  also  Gr.  Ovyaryp.  Generally  referred  to 
the  verbal  root  *dhugh -,  Skr.  duh -  to  milk. 

The  normal  modern  repr.  of  OE.  dohtor ,  ME.  doj- 
ter,  is  doughter ,  still  used  in  16th  c.,  and  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  Sc.  dochter ,  dowchier,  north.  Eng.  dowter. 
The  form  daughter  appeared  in  the  16th  c.  (substi¬ 
tuted  in  Cranmers  ed.  of  the  Bible  for  Tindale’s 
and  Coverdale’s  doughter ,  whence  in  all  later  ver¬ 
sions,  and  always  in  Shakspere  and  later  writers). 
It  appears  to  be  of  southern  origin,  and  analogous 
to  the  southern  phonetic  development  of  bought, 
sought,  thought :  a  Wells  will  of  1531  has  dahtorrs : 
cf.  the  mod.  Somerset  and  Devon  (da’toi). 

In  OE.  the  dative  sing,  was  dehter ;  genitive  dohtor 
(sometimes  dehter ) ;  the  uninflected  genitive  continued  in 
use  to  the  16th  c.  The  plural  shows  a  variety  of  forms,  viz. 
OE.  dohtor ,  -ur,  -er  (like  the  sing.),  dohtru ,  dohtra,  North- 
umb.  dohter ,  dohtero  \  the  first  of  these  app.  did  not  survive 
the  OE.  stage ;  the  form  in  • u ,  -a,  is  represented  in  early 
ME.  by  Layamon's  dohter c,  dohtre ;  but  Layamon  has 
also  dohtren ,  which  survived  in  S.W.  dialect  to  1500.  Ormin 
has  doh/itress,  and  the  later  text  of  Layamon  dohtres,  which 
is  always  found  in  northern  ME.,  and  became  the  standard 


I  form.  An  umlaut  plural  defter  appears  in  the  West  Mid- 
I  land  Alliterative  Poems  of  14th  c.  and  the  Troy -book  of 
c  1400  ;  it  occurs  elsewhere  with  inflexional  endings,  dehtren , 
de $  teres  :  cf.  br ether,  brethren.  The  unfixedness  of  the 
form  is  seen  in  this,  that  the  earlier  text  of  Layamon  has 
both  dohtere  and  dohtren ,  the  later  both  dohtren  and 
dohtres’,  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer  also  show  both  doughtres 
and  doughtren ,  Halt  Meidenhad  has  dohtren  and  dehtren, 
the  Alliterative  Poems  defter  and  de^teres. 

With  the  OE.  plural  forms,  cf.  OFris.  doktera  and  doh - 
teren,  OHG.  tohter ,  tohterd ,  tohter  {in,  MHG.,  with  umlaut, 
tohter ,  Ger.  tochter,  LG.  dechter.  The  original  Teutonic 
|  nom.  pi.  was  *dohtriz ,  in  early  Norse  runes  dohtriR,  whence 
;  regularly  Norse  doetr,  doettr ;  a  corresponding  OE.  * dochter, 

|  * dehter  is  not  found,  but  the  ME.  West  Midland  defter 
1  may  be  its  descendant.  The  other  forms  in  the  various 
languages  are  later,  and  analogical.  For  OE.  dohtor, 
dohtru ,  -ra,  see  the  similar  forms  under  Brother  :  it  is 
possible  that  those  in  -ru,  -ra,  northern  -ero,  are  assimilated 
to  -os,  -or  stems  like  lombru ,  -ra,  -ero.  ME.  dohtren,  dehtren 
exemplify  the  usual  passage  of  vowel  plurals  in  early 
southern  ME.  into  the  -en  type,  and  Ormin’s  dohtress  the 
early  ascendancy  of  -es  plurals  in  the  north  and  midlands.] 

A.  Illustration  of  the  plural  forms. 

f  a.  OE.  dohtor,  -ur,  -er ;  dohtra,  -ru,  -ero  ; 
ME.  2-3  dohtere,  -tre. 

c  1000  A gs.  Ps.  xliv.  10  Cynincga  dohtor  [  filiaz  re  gum]. 
Ibid,  cxliii.  15  Heora  dohtru  [filix  eoruni],  ciooo  Ags. 
Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  28  Eala  dohtra  hierusalem  [ c  950  Lindisf. 
dohtero,  c  975  RusJiw.  dohter,  c  1160  Hatton  dohter]. 
c  1205  Lay.  24509  Comen.  .J?ere  hehere  monnen  dohtere. 
t  /3.  4  de3ter,  4-5  deghter. 

£1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  939  Loth  &  his  lef,  hys  luflyche 
de3ter.  £1400  Dcstr.  Troy  1474  Sonnes  . .  ffyue  . .  and  }>re 
deghter.  Ibid,  1489  Of  his  Deghter  by  dene  . .  One  Creusa 
was  cald. 

fy.  2  dochtren,  3  dohteren,  -tren,  do5tren, 
4  douh-,  douj-,  doghtren,  4-5  doughtren. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  225  ^edeir  sunen  and  dochtren.  c  1205 
Lay.  2924  pe  king  hefde  l?reo  dohtren  [ c  1275  dohtres]. 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  41  f>u  schalt . .  teamen  dohtren  &  sunen. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  509  Hor  wiues  &  hor  dohtren.  c  1320 
Cast.  Love  289  Foure  douhtren  hedde  )?e  kyng.  £1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  Prol.  22  Oye  herynes  nyghttes  dough¬ 
tren  thre.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  xiii.  15  Tho  ii  eldest 
doughtren  wolde  not  abide  till  Leyr  hir  fadre  was  deede. 

+  d.  deghtren ;  3-5  dehtren,  5  deytron. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  19  Alle  hise  sunnen  and  alle  hise  dehtren. 
14..  Chron.  Eng.  543-5  in  Ritson  Anc.  Metr.  Rom.  (1802) 
II.  (Matz.),  Edward  hade  . .  Nine  dehtren  ant  five  sones. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  367  fe  Bysshop.  .sayde  deytron  ycham 
fulle  hevy. 

€.  f  dohtres,  +  doughters,  etc. ;  daughters. 

c  1200  Trin .  Coll.  Horn.  19  To  sunes  and  to  dohtres. 
c  1250  Gen .  E.x.  1092  Loth  and  his  dohtres  two.  c  1300 
Havelok  717  Hauelok .  .And  hise  two  doutres.  c  1325  E.  E. 
A llit.  P.  B.  814  His  two  dere  do3terez.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
18983  (Fairf.)  ^oure  sones  and  3oure  dou3tris.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Nun’s  Pr.  T.  555  Eek  hir  doghtres  two  [v.rr.  doughtres, 
doubters,  dowhters,  doughteryn].  c  1450  Merlin  3  He  had 
thre  doughters  and  a  sone.  1535  Coverdale  Acts  ii.  17 
Youre  sonnes  and  youre  doughters.  1539  Cranmer  ibid. 
Youre  sonnes  and  youre  daughters. 

t  C  4  deghteres,  -tres,  dejteres,  de5tters. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  9623  Sir,  o  ]>\  deghteres  am  I  an.  c  1325 
E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  899  yy  wyf  &  J?y  wy^ez  &  J?y  wlonc 
de3tters.  Ibid.  B.  933  His  wyf  &  his  wlonk  de3teres. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  prop.  The  word  expressing  the  relation  of 
a  female  to  her  parents;  female  child  or  offspring. 
The  feminine  term  corresponding  to  Son. 

a.  Form  doughter .  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  37  Se  Se  lufaS  sunu  o38e 
dohtor  \v.  r.  dohtur]  swyfcur  )?onne  me.  c  1160  Hatton  G. 
ibid.,  Se  J?e  lufeS  sune  o35e  dohter.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
197  His  seuen  sunes  and  }?rie  dochtres.  £1340  Cursor  M. 
155  (Trin.)  Mary  also  hir  doubter  mylde  [ v.r .  doghter, 
douther].  14. .  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  691/17  Hie  gener, 
a  dowghter  husband,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  iii.  500  Marie 
.  .bare  sones  and  dou3tris  after  that  sche.  .bare  Crist.  1535 
Coverdale  Ezek.  xvi.  44  Soch  a  mother,  soch  a  doughter. 
[6V.  and  dial.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  33  Gif  there  be  moe 
dochters  nor  ane,  the  heretage  sail  be  divided  amonst  them. 
1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.(ij33)  I.  8  I’m  come  your  doghter’s 
love  to  win.  1793  Burns  Let.  to  Cunningham  3  Mar.,  Do 
you  know  the.  .old  Highland  air  called  4  The  Sutor’s  Doch- 
ter’?  1863  Tyneside  Songs  24  For  he  a  dowter  had.] 

0.  Form  daughter. 

1531  W.  Babe  in  JVells  JVills  (i8go)  114  To  my  to  dahtorrs 
akow.  1532  T.  Budd  ibid.  (18901 183  To  their  eldest  dafters. 
x539  Cranmer  Matt.  ix.  18  My  daughter  is  even  now 
diseased.  1596  Shaks.  Tam .  Stir.  1.  i.  245  So  could  I  ’faith 
boy,  to  haue  the  next  wish  after.  That  Lucentio  indeede  had 
Baptistas  yongest  daughter.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr. ^  11.  (Han- 
serd  Knollys  ed.)  339  Dispondencie,  good-man,  is  coming 
after.  And  so  also  is  Much-afraid^  his  Daughter.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  vi.  vii,  The  misery  of  all  fathers  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  daughters.  1847  Tennyson 
Princ.  v.  319  ‘Boys  !*  shriek’d  the  old  king,  but  vainlier 
than  a  hen  To  her  false  daughters  in  the  pool.  [dial.  1864 
Capern  Devon  Provinc.,  Darter ,  daughter.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  viii,  *  My  da’ater.’] 

2.  transf.  A  female  descendant ;  a  female  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family,  race,  etc. ;  a  woman  in  relation 
to  her  native  country  or  place.  (Cf.  Child  9.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xii.  15  Ne  ondraed  pu  Siones  dohtor. 
c  1160  Hatton  G.  ibid.,  Ne  on-drsed  j?u  J?e  Syones  dohter. 
1382  Wyclif  Judg.  xiv.  1  A  womman  of  the  dou3tris  of 
Philistien.  —  Luke  xiii.  16  This  dohtre  of  Abraham.  — 

!  xxiii.  28  Dou3tris  of  Jerusalem.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  453 
!  The  Love-tale  Infected  Sions  daughters  with  like  heat. 

|  1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  ir.  Ixxxi,  Danced  on  the  shore  the 
|  daughters  of  the  land.  1833  Tennyson  Lady  Clara  i,  The 
daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls.  1850  —  In  Mem.  Concl.  ii, 
A  daughter  of  our  house.  1855  —  The  Brook  69  A  daughter 
I  of  our  meadows. 


3.  Used  as  a  term  of  affectionate  address  to  a 
woman  or  girl  by  an  older  person  or  one  in  a  su¬ 
perior  relation.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  22  Gelyf  dohtor,  |?in  ^eleafa  !>e 
gehaelde.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  3  Jher  me  dohter  he  seift. 
1382  Wyclif  Matt.  ix.  22  And  Jhesus  . .  saide,  Dorter, 
haue  thou  trust ;  thi  faith  hath  made  thee  saaf.  1534 
Tindale  ibid.,  Doughter,  be  of  good  confort.  [So  1535 
Coverdale,  1539  Cranmer,  1557  Geneva ,  1582  RJteims ; 
1611,  daughter.]  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  $  Jul.  iv.  i.  39  Are 
you  at  leisure,  Holy  Father,  now l..Fri.  My  leisure  serues 
me,  pensiue  daughter,  now.  1790  Covvper  Odyssey  xxiii.  79 
To  whom  thus  Euryclea,  nurse  belov’d,  What  word,  my 
daughter,  hath  escaped  thy  lips  ? 

4.  A  girl,  maiden,  young  woman  (with  no  express 
reference  to  relationship).  Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  Wyclif  Song  Sol.  ii.  2  As  a  lilie  among  thornes,  so 
my  leef  among  do3tres.  1483  Caxton  Cato  E  viij  b,  If 
a  doughter  drynke  of  the  water.,  yf  she  be  a  mayde  she 
shal  crye.  1611  Bible  Prov.  xxxi.  29  Many  daughters  haue 
done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all.  1818  Shelley 
Revolt  of  Islam  vm.  ii.  9  She  is  some  bride.  Or  daughter 
of  high  birth. 

5.  Jig.  A  woman  viewed  in  relation  to  some  one 
whose  spirit  she  inherits,  or  to  some  characteristic 
quality,  pursuit,  or  other  circumstance.  (A  He¬ 
braism  of  Scripture.)  (Cf.  Child  12,  13.) 

1382  Wyclif  Eccl.  xii.  4  And  alle  the  do3tris  of  the  song 
shul  become  doumb.  —  1  Pet.  iii.  6  As  Sare  obeschide  to 
Abraham  . .  of  whom  3e  ben  dohtres  wel  doynge.  1738 
Wesley  JVks.  (1872)  I.  158  A  daughter  of  affliction  came  to 
see  me.  1847  X  ennyson  Princ.  iv.  259  Eight  daughters  of 
the  plough,  stronger  than  men.  1859  in  Allibone  Diet.  Eng. 
Lit.  I.  266  We  . .  claim  her  [Mrs.  Browning]  as  Shakspere’s 
daughter  ! 

6.  Jig.  Anything  (personified  as  female)  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  its  origin  or  source. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  15  Vre  wit  is  godes  dohter.  1340  Ayenb. 
26  Foie  ssame.  .is.  .dorter  of  prede.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix. 
653  God.. left  that  Command  Sole  Daughter  of  his  voice. 
1728  Pope  Dune.  1.  12  Dulness.  .Daughter  of  Chaos  and 
eternal  Night.  1805  Wordsw.  Ode  to  Duty  1  Stem  Daughter 
of  the  Voice  of  God  !  O  Duty  !  1820  Shelley  The  Cloud 
vi,  I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water.  Mod.  Italian, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  ancient  Latin. 

b.  Applied  to  the  relation  of  cities  to  their 
metropolis  or  mother-city;  in  Scripture  to  the 
smaller  towns  dependent  on  a  chief  city. 

x535  Coverdale  Josh.  xv.  47  Asdod  with  the  doughters 
[1611  towns]  and  vyllages  therof.  Mod.  Carthage  the 
famous  daughter  of  Tyre. 

c.  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter,  Scavenger's  [cor¬ 
ruption  of  Skevingtori s']  daughter  :  names  given  to 
instruments  of  torture  of  which  the  invention  is 
attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter  and  Sir  W. 
Skevington,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
respectively.  So  gunners  daughter,  the  gun  to 
which  seamen  were  lashed  to  be  flogged.  See 
Gunner,  Scavenger. 

[1642  Fuller  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  iv.  xiii.  301  A  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Exeter  invented  a  brake  or  cruel  rack.]  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Duke  of  Exeter’s  Daughter , 
a  Rack  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  torture  and  force  Con¬ 
fession  ;  supposed  to  be  introduced  by  him.  1720  Stow’ s 
Surv.  (ed.  Strype  1754)  I.  1.  xiv.  66/2  The  Brake  or  rack, 
commonly  called  the  Duke  of  Exeter’s  daughter  because  he 
was  the  deviser  of  that  torture.  1878  J.  Gairdner  Rich.  Ill, 
iv.  125  Being,  .a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in  the  severe  embrace 
of  ‘  the  Duke  of  Exeter’s  daughter  ’. 

7.  alt  rib .  and  Comb,  (usually  Jig.},  as  daughter- 
branch,  -bud,  - city ,  -house,  -island,  -language, 
- state ;  daughter-like  adj. ;  daughter-cell  (Biol.), 
one  of  two  or  more  cells  produced  by  the  fission 
of  an  original  or  mother-cell. 

1586  T.  B.  LaPrimaud.  Er.  Acad.  510  The  rare  example 
of  daughter-like  pietie.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  ix. 

§  1  (R.)  A  fruitful  vine  planted  by  the  well  side,  and  spread 
her  daughter-branches  along  the  wall.  1641  Milton  Reform. 
Wks.  (1847)  21  This  Britannic  empire . .  with  all  her  daughter- 
islands  about  her.  a  I’jzi  Prior  Celia  io  Damon  104  And 
when  the  parent  rose  decays  and  dies  . .  the  daughter-buds 
arise.  1871  Marcus  Dods  tr.  St.  Aug.  City  of  God  I.  107 
How,  then,  could  that  be  a  glorious  war  which  a  daughter- 
state  waged  against  its  mother?  1876  Wagner’s  Gen. 
Pathol.  92  The  daughter-cells  separate  after  complete  divi¬ 
sion.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  5  The  Phoenicians  alike 
of  the  parent  country  and  daughter  cities.  1882  Vines 
Sachs’  Bot.  139  One  of  the  two  daughter-cells  (the  Apical 
Cell)  remains . .  similar  to  the  mother-cell.  1886  Abp.  Benson 
Prayer  at  opening  Col.  $  Ind.  Exhib.  May  4,  That  all  the 
daughter-lands  of  her  Realms  and  Empire  may  be  knit 
together  in  perfect  unity. 

Hence  Dau  ghterful  a.  ( nonce-wd '.),  full  of 
daughters.  Dau  ghterliood,  (a)  the  condition  of 
being  a  daughter ;  ( b )  daughters  collectively  (cf. 
sisterhood ).  Dau  gliterkin  (iionce-wd.  after  Ger. 
tochterchen),  little  daughter.  Dau’gliteiTess  a 
without  a  daughter.  Dau'g-h.terling-  (nonce-wd.), 
little  daughter.  D an* ghter ship  (nonce-wdt),  the 
condition  or  relation  of  a  daughter. 

1830  Carlyle  in  For.  Rev .  <$•  Cont.  Misc.  V.  45  In  a 
daughter-full  house.  1835  Tait’s  Mag.  II.  101  The 
motherhood  of  Great  Britain  . .  and  the  unportioned  daugh- 
terhood.  1890  J.  Pulseord  Loyalty  to  Christ  I.  250 
Daughter,  thou  hast  lost  thy  divine  daughterhood.  1858 
Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  II.  x.  i.  571  His  poor  little  Daughter- 
kin.  1393  Gower  Conf  III.  305  Ye  shull  for  me  be 
doughterles.  1887  Cornhill  Mag.  Oct.  434  Wifeless  and 
daughterless.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villctte  xxv.  (D.\  What 
am  I  to  do  with  this  daughter  or  daughterling  of  mine? 


DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 
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DAUPHINESS. 


1808  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  II.  65,  I  shall  not  condole  with 
you  on  the  daughtership. 

Dairghter-in-law.  [See  Brother-in-law.] 

1.  The  wife  of  one’s  son. 

1382  Wyclif  Ruth  i.  22  Thanne  cam  Noemy  with  Ruth 
Moabite,  hir  dorter  in  lawe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parr'.  129 
D°3tyr  in  lawe,  nurus.  1611  Bible  Matt .  x.  35  The 
daughter  in  law  against  her  mother  in  law.  1886  Besant 
Ckildr .  Gibeott  11.  xxxii,  A  mother  is  difficult  to  please  in 
the  matter  of  daughters-in-law. 

2.  =  Stepdaughter.  (Now  considered  incorrect. 
Cf.  Father-in-law  2.) 

[1530  Palsgr.  215/1  Doughter  in  lawe,  belle  fille.]  1841 
Gentl.  Mag.  I.  312  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. 
John  Raleigh  Elwes  ..  and  daughter-in-law  to  J.  Brown, 
M.D. 

Daughter-law.  Now  dial.  —  Daughter-in-law. 

i526~34  Tindale  Matt.  x.  25  The  doughterlawe  ageynst 
her  motherlawe.  1567  Turberville  Ovid’s  Epist.  36 
(Halliw.)  Thy  father  would  not  entertaine  In  Greece  a 
daughter-lawe.  1888  Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  Word-bk ., 
Darter-law ,  (always)  daughter-in-law. 

Daughterly  (dg-tarli),  a.  [f.  Daughter  + 
-LV  ■.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  such  as  becomes  a  daughter ;  filial. 

a  1535  More  Wks.  1449  (R.)  Youre  very  daughterly  dealing. 
1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  96b,  Mooued  to  knowe  their 
seuerall  actions  and  daughterly  loue.  1794.  Hurdis  Tears 
Affect.  45  To  relate  . .  the  soft  tale  Of  daughterly  affection. 
1871  H.  B,  Forman  Our  Living  Poets  231  The  mere  fear 
lest  our  wives  and  daughters  should  . .  become  less  wifely 
and  daughterly. 

Hence  Dau  ghterliuess. 

1664  H.  More  Exp.  7  Epist.  B  ij  b,  The  Womanishnesse  or 
Daughterlinesse,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
1882  Argosy  XXXIV.  280  She  cared  for  her  with  a  tender 
daughterliness. 

Dauk  (d§k).  Mining.  Also  (Sc.)  dalk,  dawk, 
(north  Eng.)  dowk.  [The  earlier  Sc.  form  was 
evidently  dalk,  but  the  north  Eng.  points  to  dolk  : 
the  etymology  is  obscure ;  cf.  Daugh.]  See  quots. 

x795  Statist..  Acc.  Stirlings.  XV.  329  (Jam.)  Below  the 
coal,  there  is  eighteen  inches  of  a  stuff,  which  the  workmen 
term  dalk.  1829  Sofwith  Mines  Alston  Moor  108  In  Alston 
the  contents  of  the  unproductive  parts  of  veins  are  chiefly 
described  as  dowk  and  rider. .  The  former  is  a  brown,  friable, 
and  soft  soil.  1859-65  Page  Geol.  Terms,  Dauk  or  Dawk, 
a  mining  or  quarry  term  for  bands  and  beds  of  tough,  com¬ 
pact,  sandy_  clay.  1873  Swaledale  Gloss.,  Dowk,  tenacious 
black  clay  in  a  lead  vein.  1876  Mid-Yorks.  Gloss.,  Dowk , 
a  mine-working  of  a  stiff  clayey  nature.  Nidderdale. 

Dauk,  daukin  :  see  Dawk,  Dawkin. 

1  Dauke.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  datuus ,  daucum 
carrot.]  The  wild  carrot,  Daucus  Carota. 

c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  47  Daucus  creticus  . .  gall, 
dauk.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  n.  73/1  The  Dauke,  or 
wild  Carrot  [hath]  flower  white. 

Daulk,  obs.  form  of  Dalk  2. 

Daulphin,  obs.  form  of  Dauphin. 

Dault,  var.  Dalt  ;  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Deal  v. 

Daun,  obs.  form  of  Dan  1. 

IDaunch,  a.  Obs.  Fastidious. 

<  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xvii.  509  Begyn  I  to  rekyn  1  thynk 
alle  dysdayn  For  daunche.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Daunch, 
adj.  fastidious,  over  nice,  squeamish. 

Dauncherous,  obs.  form  of  Dangerous. 

Daunder,  Dauner,  Daunger :  see  Dander, 
Danger. 

+  Dau  nsel,  ».  Obs.  [a.  OF.  daunceler,  dan- 
zeler  to  caress,  dandle,  f.  danzele,  dansele  damsel, 
girl.]  To  caress,  make  much  of,  coax. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  30  Luytel  is  he  loued  or  leten  bi 
(jat  such  a  lessun  rede)?,  Or  daunseled  [v.  r.  dauntid]  or 
drawen  for(>.  1393  Ibid.  C.  vii.  20  (MS.  F.)  Demed  for  her 
doyngus  &  daunselde  [ other  MSS.  excited]  many  o)?ure. 

Daunt  (dgnt),7h  Also  4-6  daunte,  dawnt  e, 
4-7  (4-6  Sc.)  dant.  [a.  OF.  dante-r  (I2-I4th  c. 
in  Littre),  var.  of  donter  (mod.F.  dompter)  =  Pr. 
domtar:—L.  domitare,  freq.  of  do/nare  to  tame, 
subdue.  (For  the  a  of  danter,  cf.  Dan  jA1)] 

I.  +  1.  trans.  To  overcome,  subdue,  vanquish. 

r  1300  K.  Alis.  1312  Sone  he  wol  daunte  thy  maigne ! 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  IV.  602  The  lord  persy.  .Dantit  suagat 
all  the  land.  1391  Chaucer  Boeth.  tv.  vii.  147  Hercules  . . 
dawntede  be  proude  Centauris.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
iv.  xii,  Hemettean  hydeous gyaunt.  .With  his  great  strokes 
he  did  hym  daunt.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  i.  21  The  riche 
monarche  of  rome,  quhilk  dantit  ande  subdeuit  al  the 
varld  ?  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  256  Being 
now  daunted  by  time,  there  remaineth  an  heape  of  rammell 
and  rubbish,  witnessing  the  ruines  thereof. 

f  2.  To  tame,  break  in  (an  animal).  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xv.  393  Makometh  . .  Daunted 
a  dowue,  and  day  and  nyite  hir  fedde.  1481  Caxton 
Myrr.  n.  vi.  72  Bullys  whiche..haue  homes  that  remeue 
about  hym  so  that  noman  may  tame  ne  daunte  them.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  xvii.  145  Sum  of  them  began  to  plant  treis, 
sum  to  dant  beystis.  1569  Newton  Cicero's  Olde  Age  43  a, 
To  daunte  fierce  horses. 

1 3.  fig.  To  bring  into  subjection,  subdue,  tame  ; 
to  hold  in  subjection,  control.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  8420  pat  j?ou  mayst  nat  }?y 
flesshe  daunte  Be  not  }?arfor  yn  wanhope.  c  1390  Chaucer 
Truth  13  Daunt  thi  self  that  dauntest  otheres  dede.  c  1425 
Jas.  I  (Scotl.)  Good  Counsel  in  King  is  Q.  (1884)  51  Sen 
word  is  thrall  and  thocht  is  only  free,  Thow  dant  thi  twnge, 
that  pouer  has.  and  may.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (1888)  14 
Thay  quhilk  wil  nocht  suffer  god  to  dant  and  rewl  thayme 
.  .efter  his  halie  wil.  1621  Burton  A  nat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  iv.  vii. 
(1651)  163  It  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities. 


+  b.  To  cast  down,  put  down,  quell.  Obs . 

?  a  1400  Arthur  113  He  daunted  proude  &  hawted  J>e 
poure.  1513-75  Diurn.  Occurrents  (1833)  144  To  dant  the 
insolence  of  George  erle  Huntlie.  1594  G.  W.  Senior  Pref 
Verses  Spenser's  Amoretti,  Dawnting  thereby  our  neigh¬ 
bours  auncient  pride.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xlvii.  51 1 
The  secretary  in  a  letter  . .  trusted  the  Queen’s  Majesty 
would  proceed  here  in  such  sort,  as  both  these  mischiefs 
would  be  daunted. 

4.  To  abate  the  courage  of,  discourage,  dispirit ; 
to  put  in  awe,  abash ;  to  overcome  with  fear,  in¬ 
timidate,  cause  to  quail.  (The  current  sense.) 

c  1475  RaufCoil^ear  600,  I  dreid  me,  sa  he  dantit  the, 
thow  durst  not  with  him  deill.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  11. 
615  This  discomfiture,  .daunted  the  hartes  of  the ..  Gascons. 
1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  1.  ii.  200  Thinke  you  a  little  dinne 
can  daunt  mine  eares?  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  1063 
True  Christian  fortitude  . .  may  be  overborne,  but  it  cannot 
be  daunted.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  II.  xxxii.  227  The 
spirit  of  their  chief  was  not  daunted  by  misfortune.  1863 
Geo.  Eliot  Romola  11.  iv,  She  was  not  daunted  by  the 
j  practical  difficulties  in  the  way. 

t5.  To  daze,  stupefy.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xiii.  (1887)  62  Such  as  . .  haue 
their  senses  daunted,  either  thorough  dreaming  melancholie, 
or  dulling  phleame.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  18  Much 
daunted  with  that  dint  her  sence  was  dazd.  1847-78 
Halliw.,  Daunt,  .in  the  provinces,  to  stun,  to  knock  down. 

t  II.  6.  To  dandle,  fondle,  caress.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  4880  pe  fadyr  . .  pe  chylde 
dauntede  on  hys  kne.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  Ixvi.  12  Vp  on  the 
knes  men  shul  daunte  30U.  14..  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia 

VIII.  132  Wij?  siche  woordes  &  cosses  dauntynge  hir 
body.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  92  To  Dawnte  (A.  or  to  cherys), 
blandi  tract  a  re. 

+  b.  absol.  To  toy.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1529  Skelton  Image  Ipocr.  225  Some  daunte  and  daly 
. .  in  the  blak  ally  Wheras  it  ever  darke  is. 

I  III.  7.  Herring  Fishery.  To  press  salted 
herrings  into  the  barrel  with  a  ‘daunt  . 

1733  P.  Lindsay  Interest  Scot.  201  The  largest  Herrings 
.  .repackt  by  themselves,  and  sufficiently  served  with  fresh 
1  Salt,  daunted  and  well  oyled.  1891  Rep .  Deputation  Fishery 
j  Board  Scot,  to  Continent  7  No  daunting  should  be  used, 
i  when  the  barrel  is  fully  filled  up,  but  it  is  most  desirable  on 
the  first  filling  up. 

Daunt,  sb.  [f.  Daunt  v.] 
f  1.  The  act  of  daunting ;  dispiriting,  intimida¬ 
tion  ;  a  check.  Obs. 

a  1400  in  Leg.  Rood  139  pe  deuel.  .Mony  folk  In-to  hellehe 
clihte.  Til  pe  crosses  dunt  5af  him  a  daunt.  1573  Twynr 
VEncid.  xi.  Ii  iv  b,  O  Tyrrhene  dastardes  still  ?  What  daunt 
within  youre  hartes  doth  light?  1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions 
xx  vii.  279  In  a  sudden  daunt  and  onset  of  an  unexpected  evill. 

J*  2.  Dandling,  caress.  Obs. 

a  1548  Thrie  Priests  Peblis  in  Pinkerton  Sc.  Poems  I.  43 
(Jam.)  Of  me  altyme  thow  gave  but  lytil  tail ;  Na  of  me 
wald  have  dant  nor  dail. 

3.  Herring  Fishery.  A  disc  of  wood,  usually 
made  of  two  barrel  heads  nailed  together  cross-wise, 
used  to  press  down  salted  herrings  in  the  barrels. 

1890  Regnl.  Branding  Herrings  (Sc.  Fishery  Board )  5 
The  daunt  must  be  used  with  all  repacked  herrings.  Ibid.  6 
The.  .herrings  then  left  in  the  barrel,  .shall  be  pressed  down 
.  .steadily  and  uniformly,  by  daunt  or  otherwise. 

Daunted  (dented),  ppl.  a.  Also  4-6  Sc. 
dantit,  -yt.  [f.  Daunt  v.  +  -ed  1.] 

+  1.  Tamed,  subdued,  brought  under  control; 
trained  (quot.  1530).  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Jacobus  350  pe  oxine  [3okkit]  to  pe 
wane  mekly  As  pai  had  bene  wel-dantyt  ky.  1487  Sc.  Acts 
Jas.  Ill ,  c.  18  Davntit  hors  depute  to  werk  &  nocht  to  pe 
sadill.  1530  Lyndesay  Test.  Papyngo  277  Maisteris  of 
Museik,  to  recreat  thy  spreit  With  dantit  voce  and  plesande 
Instrument.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  Prol.  229  Be  dantit 
refrenatioun,  A  man  may.  .alter  his  Inclinatioun. 

2.  Dispirited ;  overcome  with  fear. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  176/2  The  forepart  of  his 
dawnted  host.  1771  Mrs.  Griffith  tr.  Viand’s  Shipwreck 
143  The  daunted  look  with  which  he  eyed  us.  1867  Jkan 
Ingelow  Poems ,  Story  Doom  vii.  46  The  daunted  mighty 
ones  kept  silent  watch. 

Hence  Daivntedness. 

1660  G.  Fox  Salut.  to  Chas.  II,  6  God  struck  thy  Fathers 
Party  with  dauntedness  of  spirit. 

Daunten  :  see  Daunton  v.  Sc. 

Daunter  (dpmtai).  Also  6  Sc.  danter,  -ar. 
[f.  Daunt  v.  a  -erL] 

1.  One  who  daunts ;  +  a  subduer,  vanquisher. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  iv.  Prol.  226  Danter  of  Affrik,  Quene 
fundar  of  Cartage.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  4183  The 
danter  of  the  Romanis  pompe  and  glorye.  1586  Warner 
Alb.  Eng.  1.  vi.  (R.),  The  danter  then  of  trespassers, 
t  2.  A  tamer  (of  horses),  horse-breaker.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  vii.  iv.  84  Kyng  Picus,  Dan  tar  of 
horss.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xvii.  15 1  The  maist  perfyit  indus- 
treus  horse  dantars  of  macedon. 

Daunting  (dp-ntiq),  vbl .  sb.  [-ING  !.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Daunt  ;  vanquishing ;  taming ; 
caressing ;  discouragement,  intimidation. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4032  Man  may  for  no  dauntyng  Make 
a  sperhauke  of  a  bosarde.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  115  Dawnt- 
ynge,  or  grete  chersynge,  focio.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions 
xli.  (1887)  235  It  is  a  great  daunting  to  the  best  able  man. 
1654  E.  Johnson  Wond.  Work.  Provid.  117  Tothedanting 
of  every  proud  heart. 

Dawnting,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  daunts : 
intimidating,  etc. ;  see  the  verb. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  21343  (Cott.)  Leon  dantand  harsk  and 
herd.  c  1585  Faire  Em  111.  1052  As  for  his  menacing 
and  daunting  threats.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1 867)  467 


A  daunting  and  commanding  authority  over  the  consciences 
of  men.  1847  Emerson  Poems ,  Monadiioc  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
439  Open  the  daunting  map  beneath. 

Lienee  Dauntingly  adv..  Dau  nting-ness. 

1794  Burns  M' Phcrson' s  Farewell,  Sae  dauntingly  gaed 
he.  1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  4  (D.)  As  one  who 
well  knew.,  how  the  first  euents  are  those  which  incusse 
a  daungtingnesse  or  daring. 

Dauntless  (dgmtles),  a.  [f.  Daunt  v.  (hardly 
from  the  sb.)  +  -less.]  Not  to  be  daunted  ;  fear¬ 
less,  intrepid,  bold,  undaunted. 

I593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  iii.  17  Let  thy  dauntlesse 
minde  still  ride  in  triumph,  Ouer  all  mischance.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  603  Browes  Of  dauntless  courage.  1761 
Gray  Fatal  Sisters  41  Low  the  dauntless  Earl  is  laid. 
1817  Scott  {title),  Harold  the  Dauntless.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  514  Laud  was  as  dauntless  as  ever. 
Hence  Dauntlessly  adv.,  Dau  ntlessness. 

1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  vii.  ic>6  Therefore  I  rose,  and 
dauntlessly  began  My  lonely. .  pilgrimage.  1730-6  Bailey 
(folio),  Daunt lesness,  a  being  without  Fear  or  Discourage¬ 
ment.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xlviii.  292  Shelby. . 
among  the  dauntless  singled  out  for  dauntlessness. 

Daunton,  danton  (dj-ntan),  v.  Sc.  Forms  : 
C-7  dantoun,  5-9  danton,  7-9  daunten,  8-9 
daunton.  [A  derivative  form  of  Daunt  v.  ;  perh. 
a  mistaken  form  of  daunten  pres.  inf.  (in  Chaucer, 
etc.).  Always  spelt  danlon,  - oun  in  earlier  Sc.,  as 
dant  was  then  regularly  used  for  daunt.]  =  Daunt 
v. :  To  subdue,  tame,  intimidate,  etc. 

I535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  8  How  the  Emprioure 
Theodocius  send  ane  Annie.. to  dantoun  this  foirsaid  Oc- 
taueus.  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  371  This 
wonderouse  wark  of  God.  .aucht  to  have  dantoned  hir  furie. 
1599  Jas.  I  B acriA.  Aa>pov  in.  121  Use.  .to  ride  and  danton. . 
couragious  horses.  1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  A  nsw.  Nameless 
Cath.  121  To  enforce  a  grant,  or  daunten  the  Prince.-  1681 
Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  128  Who  once  at  Rome,  his 
pride  to  danton,  His  nose  saluted  with  a  panton.  c  1794 
Burns  Song ,  Blude  red  Rose ,  An  auld  man  shall  never 
daunton  me.  1837  R.  Nicoll  Poems  (1842)  162  Its  sadness 
shall  never  danton  me. 

Hence  Dau'ntoned  ppl.  a tamed,  broken  in. 

1597  Skene  Quon.  Attach,  c.  48  §  11  Bot  it  is  otherwise  of 
a  tame  and  dantoned  horse  [de  equo  domito ]. 

Daunz,  obs.  form  of  Dan  1. 

Dauphin  (dp ‘fin),  Fr.  Hist .  Forms  :  a.  5-6 
dolphyn,  6  dolphyne,  dolphine,  doulphyn, 

6- 8  dolphin;  /3.  5  daulphyn,  6-7  daulphin, 

7-  dauphin,  [a.  F.  dauphin  (earlier  daulphin , 
in  15th  c.  also  doffin')  =  Pr.  dalfin\— pop.  L.  *dal- 
phlnus,  for  L.  delphln-us  (ad.  Gr.  de\(pis  dolphin), 
whence  Sp.  delfin ,  It.  delfino.  In  earlier  use  Eng. 
had  daulphin,  also  dolphyn ,  -in,  the  same  as  the 
name  of  the  fish ;  dauphin  is  after  mod.  F.,  since  the 
1 7th  c.  See  Dolphin.]  The  title  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  France,  from  1349  to  1830. 

Originally  a  title  attached  to  certain  seigneuries  :  Dauphin 
of  the  Viennois,  Dauphin  of  Auvergne.  According  to  Littre, 
the  name  Dauphin,  borne  by  the  lords  of  the  Viennois, 
was  a  proper  name  Delphimcs  (the  same  word  as  the  name 
of  the  fish),  whence  the  province  subject  to  them  was  called 
Dauphine.  Humbert  III,  the  last  lord  of  Dauphine,  on 
ceding  the  province  to  Philip  of  Valois  in  1349,  made  it 
a  condition  that  the  title  should  be  perpetuated  by  being 
borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  king. 

a.  Form  daulphin,  dauphin. 

1485  Caxton  Paris  <y  V.  1  A  ryche  baron  daulphyn  and 
lord  of  the  lond.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  i  1633) 
44  In  France  the  Kings  eldest  Sonne  hath  the  title  of 
Daulphin.  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  172  The  sonne  and 
heire  apparant  of  the  French  King  is  known  to  all  by  the 
name  of  Daulphin.  1681  Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  107  The 
Barons  call'd  in  Lewis  the  Dauphin.  1871  Morley  Voltaire 
(1880)  159  To  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin. 

/3.  Form  dolphin,  dolphyn,  doulphyn.  (Rare 
after  1670.) 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  soo.Kyng  Iohn.  .sent  sir  Charlys 
his  sone,  dolphyn  of  Vyenne,  into  Normandy.  1530  Palsgr. 
214/2  Doulphyn,  the  frenche  kynges  eldest  sonne.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Salisbury  xxiii,  Charles  the  Dolphyn  our  chief 
enemy.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  92  The  Dolphin  Charles 
is  crowned  King  in  Rheimes.  1670  Cotton  Espernon  11.  v. 
216  The  Joy  all  good  Frenchmen  were  full  of,  for  the  Birth 
of  the  young  Dolphin.  1708  T.  Ward  Eng.  Ref  (1716)  140 
The  Scottish  Queen  Had  to  the  Dolphin  married  been. 

i*2.  attrib.  or  adj.  =Delphin,  q.v.  Obs . 

1705  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  14  The  Dauphin 
Edition  of  this  Author. 

Hence  fDauphinage  ( dolphynage ),  Dauphinate, 

the  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a  dauphin  (of  Viennois). 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  498  In  this  yere  the  dolphyn  of 
Vyen  ..  solde  his  dolphynage  vnto  the  Frenshe  kynge. 
1884  J.  Woodward  in  N.  <y  Q.  16  Aug.  137  The  dauphinate 
of  Viennois  was  then  vested  in  the  Crown. 

Dauphiness  (defines).  Forms:  a.  6  dol- 
phines,  dolphynesse,  etc. ;  P.  6  daulph-,  7- 
dauphiness.  [f.  Dauphin  +  -ess  ;  the  F.  title 
is  dauphine.']  The  wife  of  the  dauphin. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  230  b,  The  dolphin  &  his  dolphines. 
Ibid.  240  b,  The  Ladye  Elizabeth,  entiteled  Dolphynesse  of 
V yen.  1596  Danett  tr.  Comines  202  The  Lady  Daulphinesse. 
1685  Lond.  Gas.  No.  2048/3  The  King  accompanied  with 
the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness.  1712  Swift  Jrnl.  Stella 
11  Feb.,  It  is  very  surprising  this  news  to-day,  of  the  dauphin 
and  dauphiness  both  dying  within  six  days,  i860  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  VI.  364  The  dangerous  competition  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Dauphiness  of  France. 

Daur,  Sc.  f.  Daee.  Daurg,  var.  of  Daug  Sc. 
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Daut,  dawt  (dgt),  v.  Nr.  Also  6-S  date. 
[Etymology  unknown. 

If  daut f  dawt ,  is,  as  it  appears  to  be,  the  proper  form,  it 
ought  to  represent  an  original  dalt  :  cf.  Sc.  faut ,  want , 
sauty  etc. ;  but  the  two  i6-i7th  c.  examples  of  date  from 
Scotch  writers  of  English  make  even  this  doubtful.  Dalt 
suggests  Gael,  dalta  foster-child ;  but,  though  the  word 
appears  to  be  exclusively  Scotch,  there  is  no  evidence 
pointing  to  a  Gaelic  origin.  Connexion  with  Dote,  doat 
is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  Sc.  nu9  azu,  does  not  answer 
to  Eng.  d  from  any  source.  Cf.  also  Daunt  v.  6.] 

trans .  To  pet,  fondle,  caress,  make  much  of.  Also 
absol. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Petit .  Gray  Horse  49,  I  was  nevir  dautit 
into  stabell,  My  lyf  hes  bene  so  miserable.  1573  Commend. 
Vprichtnes  228  in  Sat.  Poems  Ref.  (1891)  I.  285  Quha 
preissis  vprichtlie  To  serue  the  Lord  mon.  .na  wayis  dres  to 
daut  thame  daintelie.  a  1598  Rollocke  Passion  491-2 
(Jam.)  The  father  will  make  much  of  his  sonne,  and  allure 
him.  .so  the  Lord  dates  and  allures  us.  1633  W.  Struther 
True  Happiness  123  Though  he  datted  the  Patriarchs  by 
the  familiaritie  of  his  divine  presence.  1637  Rutherford 
Lett.  (1862)  I.  461,  I  am  dawted  now  and  then  with  pieces 
of  Christ’s  love  and  comforts.  1786  Burns  Poet’s  Welcome 
to  Child  ii,  I,  fatherly,  will  kiss  and  daut  thee.  1853  J. 
Milne  Jrnl.  in  Life  xiii.  (1868)  203  My  Lord  surely  dawts 
his  weak  foolish  child. 

Hence  Dauted,  Dawted///.  a petted,  fondled. 

1636  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  193,  I  am  handled  as 
softly  and  delicately  as  a  dawted  child.  1692  Scot.  Presbyt. 
Eloq.  (1738)  105  Will  not  a  Father  take  his  little  dated  Davie 
in  his  Arms.  1796  Macneill  Will Jean  lvii,  The  tenderest 
mither,  Fond  of  ilk  dear  dauted  wean.  1851  Cumbrld. 
Gloss. }  Dawtet,  caressed,  fondled. 

Dautie,  dawtie  (dg-ti).  Sc.  Also  dawty. 
[f.  prec.  or  its  source  :  but  a  formation  with  the  dim. 
and  appellative  -ie,  -Y,  from  a  verb,  is  unusual.]  A 
person  caressed  or  indulged ;  a  darling,  pet, 
favourite. 

1676  J.  Fraser  Autobiog.  in  Select.  Blog.  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
II.  89,  I  was  no  dawty.  1727  P.  Walker  Remark.  Passages 
122  (Jam.)  Giving  an  account  of  old  Quintin  Dick,  one  of 
his  Dawties.  1823  Galt  Entail  I.  xix.  156,  ‘  I  hae  thought 
o’  that,  Girzy,  my  dawty  ’,  said  he. 

II  Dauw  (dau).  Also  dau,  dow.  [South  African 
Dutch  form  of  the  native  name.]  A  South  African 
species  of  zebra,  Equus  Burchellii,  approaching 
the  quagga  in  character. 

1802  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  140  Two  sorts  of  wild  horses,  the 
Dau  and  the  Kwagga.  1847  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  26s  The 
indigenous  Pachydermata  are  . .  the  zebra,  the  dauw,  the 
quagga. 

+  Davacli,  -och.  Sc.  Hist.  In  7  dawaeh(e. 
[OIr.  dabach ,  dabhach  vat,  tub  (perhaps  as  a  corn- 
measure)  ;  cf.  the  similar  uses  of  pint ,  pottle ,  and 
gallon ,  as  measures  of  land  in  Anglo-Irish.  In 
medL.  davaca  (erron.  -at a). 

A  conjectured  derivation  from  damh  ox,  is  erroneous. 
Dabach  occurs  as  a  land-measure  in  the  ‘Book  of  Deir’. 
{Goidelica  (ed.  2)  217.'] 

An  ancient  Scottish  measure  of  land,  consisting 
in  the  east  of  Scotland  of  4  ploughgates,  each  of  8 
oxgangs ;  in  the  west  divided  into  twenty  penny- 
lands.  It  is  said  to  have  averaged  416  acres,  but  its 
extent  probably  varied  with  the  quality  of  the  land. 

1609  Skene  tr.  Quon.  Attach,  xxiii.  §  11  Provyding  that 
the  husband  man  did  haue  of  him  the  aucht  parte  of  ane 
dawache  of  land  \?narg.  of  ane  oxgait  of  land],  or  mair 
[unins  dauace  terre  vel  plus],  1794  Statist.  Acc.  Scot. 
XIII.  509  There  is  a  davoch  of  land  belonging  to  this  parish. 
1797  Ibid.  XIX.  290  A  davoch  contains  32  oxen-gates  of  13 
acres  each,  or  416  acres  of  arable  land.  £1817  Hogg  Tales 

Sk.  VI.  269  Heir  to  seven  ploughgates  of  land,  and  five  half 
davochs.  1854  c.  Innes  Orig.  Paroch.  Scot.  II.  335  By  an 
ordinance  of  King  John  Balliol  in  1292  eight  davachs  of 
land,  including  the  islands  of  Egge  and  Rume,  were  among 
the  lands  then  erected  into  the  Sheriffdom  of  Skey.  1872 
E.  W.  Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  127  Davoch,  a  large  pastoral 
measure  at  one  time  answering  to  the  plough-gate,  though 
in  actual  extent  4  times  as  large. 

Davenport  (dseVnpoart).  Also  devonport. 
[Said  to  be  from  the  maker’s  name.]  A  kind  of 
small  ornamental  writing-table  or  escritoire  fitted 
with  drawers,  etc. 

(Remembered  !n  1845.)  1853  Pract.  Mechanic’s  Jrnl.  VI. 
212  This  very  elegant  and  convenient  desk  is  similar  to  an 
ordinary  Devonport.  1875  A  rgosy  May  329  At  her  daven¬ 
port,  pen  in  hand,  sat  her  ladyship. 

attrib.  1883  Harper’s  Mag.  Jan.  235/1  An  inlaid  daven¬ 
port  desk. 

Daver  (difi'val),  v.  dial.  [Of  unknown  etymo- 
logy ;  possibly  I  and  II  are  different  words.] 

I.  Scotch  and  north.  Eng.  intr.  To  move  or 
walk  as  if  dazed  or  stupefied,  to  stagger  ;  also  to 
be  benumbed,  trans.  To  stupefy,  stun,  benumb. 

c  1600  Burel  in  Watson  Collect,  ii.  (17061  30  (Jam.)  Bot 
tauren  and  dauren,  Like  ane  daft  doitit  fule.  1785  Jrnl. 
Jr.  Lond.  6  in  Poems  Buchan  Dial.  (Jam.),  We  bein  wat 
wou’d  soon  grow  davert  to  stand,  .i’  the  cauld  that  time  o’ 
night.  1796  Macneill  Will  <y  Jean  Ixiii,  See  them  now — 
how  changed  wi'  drinking  ! . .  Davered,  doited,  daized  and 
blinking.  1820  St.  Kathleen  III.  115  (Jam.)  ‘Here’s  the 
bed,  man !  Whare.  .are ye davering  to?’  1824  E.  Swinburne 
in  J.  Raine  Mem.  J.  Hodgson  (1858)  II.  45,  I  am  somewhat 
davered  about  the  vignettes. 

II.  south-west.  dial.  intr.  To  fade,  Wither. 
Also  fig.  (In  first  quot.  causative  or  trans.) 

1621  J.  Reynolds  God's  Revenge  agst.  Murder  1.  v.  154 
As  if  time  and  age  had  not  power  to  wither  the  blossomes  of 
our  youth,  as  the  Sunne  hath  to  dauer  the  freshest  Roses 


and  Lillies.  1622  W.  Yonge  Diary  63  [The]  hedges  . . 
davered  as  if  they  had  been  scorched  with  lightning.  1654 
Vi  1. vain  Epit.  Ess.  vii.  54  My  Piety  ’gan  to  daver  [L.  lobe- 
facta  cadebat ].  1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Daver,  to  fade 

like  a  flower.  Dei’on.  1864  Capern  Devon  Provinc.,  Thy 
heart  is  like  the  daver’d  rose.  1880  W.  Cornwall  Gloss., 
Daver,  to  soil ;  to  fade  as  a  flower. 

Davey :  see  Davy.  David,  obs.  form  of  Davit. 

Davi’dian :  =  Davidist. 

1885  R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  III.  472  The  rising 
Davidians,  Davists,  Georgists,  or  Family  of  Love,  which  . . 
gave  trouble  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Da’vidist.  [f.  personal  name  David  +  -1ST.] 

1.  One  of  a  fanatical  sect  founded  by  David 
George  or  Jores,  a  Dutch  Anabaptist  of  the  16th 
century.  Also  David- Georgian,  -jorian,  -jorist. 

1657  Baxter  Agst.  Quakers  13  Down  to  the  David- 
Georgians,  Wegelians,  Familists,  and  the  like  of  late. 
1727-51  Chambers  Cycl ,  Davidists  . .  a  sect  of  heretics. 
1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1471  The  ‘  David- 
jorists  ’,  and  other  uproarious  Anabaptists. 

2.  A  follower  of  David  of  Dinant. 

Davidsonite  (dt-’-vidssnsit).  Min.  [Named 

1836  after  Dr.  Davidson  of  Aberdeen:  see  -ite.] 
A  variety  of  beryl  found  near  Aberdeen. 

1836  T.  Thomson  Min.  I.  247. 

[David’s  quadrant  or  staff,  error  for  Davis’s 
quadrant :  see  Quadrant,  Staff,  and  List  of 
Spurious  Words.] 

Davie:  see  Davy. 

Dawiely,  adv.  Sc.  Spiritlessly,  listlessly. 

1789  Burns  Elegy  on  1788,  Observe  the  vera  nowte  an’ 
sheep,  How  dowf  and  daviely  they  creep.  1825  in  Jamieson. 

Davina  ( Min .) :  see  Davyne. 

Dawist:  =  Davidist. 

1885  R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  III.  201. 

Davit  (dse-vit,  d^-vit).  Naut.  Forms:  4  daviot, 
7  dauid,  -yd,  -ed,  7-  davit.  [Formerly  also 
David,  and  app.  an  application  of  that  Christian 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  other  machines  and  tools. 
Cf.  F.  davier,  the  name  of  several  tools,  etc.,  altered 
from  daviet  (Rabelais)  —  Daviet,  dim.  of  OF.  Davi 
David ;  the  tool  was  still  called  david  by  joiners  in 
the  17th  c.  (Hatzfeld  and  Dannesteter).] 

1.  a.  A  curved  piece  of  timber  or  iron  with 
a  roller  or  sheave  at  the  end,  projecting  from  a 
ship’s  bow,  and  used  as  a  crane  to  hoist  the  flukes 
of  the  anchor  without  injuring  the  side  of  the  vessel ; 
a  fish-davit,  b.  One  of  a  pair  of  cranes  on  the 
side  or  stern  of  a  ship,  fitted  with  sheaves  and 
pulleys  for  suspending  or  lowering  a  boat. 

[1373  in  Norman-Fr.  Indenture  in  Riley  Lond.  Mem.  370 
( transl .),  30  ores,  1  daviot,  for  the  same  boat.]  1622  R. 
Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  188  His  boate  fitted  with  . . 
tholes,  dauyd,  windles,  and  other.  1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid. 
Yng.  Seamen  12  The  forecastle,  or  prow  . .  the  fish-hooke, 
a  loufe-hooke,  and  the  blocke  at  the  Dauids  ende.  1627  — 
Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  10  The  Dauid.  .is  put  out  betwixt  the 
Cat  and  the  Loufe,  and  to  be  remoued  when  you  please. 
1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  125  Bitts,  Catheads  and 
Davits.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1770  s.v.,  The  davit 
..is  employed  to  fish  the  anchor.  1820  Scoresby  Acc. 
Arctic  Reg.  II.  196  The  boats  are.  .suspended  from  davits  or 
cranes  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  ship.  1875  J.  C.  Wilcocks 
Sea  Fisherman  48  Crane-davits  of  galvanised  iron,  in  shape 
of  the  ordinary  boat-davits. 

2.  Comb,  davit-cast,  a  heavy  spar  used  as  a  crane 
on  board  ship ;  davit-guy,  a  rope  used  to  steady 
a  davit ;  davit-roll,  the  roller  or  sheave  of  a  davit ; 
davit-rope,  the  lashing  which  secures  the  davit  to 
the  shrouds  when  out  of  use. 

1794  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  I.  434  Our  *davit-cast 
unfortunately  has  broke  it’s  windlass.  1893  R.  Kipling 
M any  Invent.  364  Stop,  seize  and  fish,  and  easy  on  the  ’davit- 
guy.  T793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  143  A  strong  hawser  . . 
being  passed  . .  over  the  "davit-roll . .  the  anchor  and  chain 
were  then  let  down. 

Davite  (d<?i-vait).  Min.  [See  quot.]  A  variety 
of  Alunogen  or  native  sulphate  of  alumina. 

1828  Mill  in  Brande's  Q.  Jrnl.  379,  I  shall  therefore  take 
leave  to  call  it  Davite  in  honor  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Davoch :  see  Davach. 

Davreuxite  (davnrzait).  Min.  [Named  1878 
after  the  Belgian  chemist  Ch.  Davreux  :  see  -ite.] 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  manganese  found 
in  Belgium.  1882  in  Dana  Min.  App.  iii.  35. 

Davy  1  (d^i’vi).  In  full  Davy  lamp,  Davy’s 
lamp.  [Named  after  the  inventor.]  The  miners’ 
safety-lamp  invented  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in 
which  the  flame  is  surrounded  with  wire-gauze,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  communication  to  explosive  gases 
outside  the  lamp. 

1817  Faraday  in  B.  Jones  Life  I.  241  The  great  desidera¬ 
tum  of  a  lamp  to  afford  light  with  safety : . .  merely  to  refer  to 
that  which  alone  has  been  found  efficacious,  the  Davy. 
1880  C.  M.  Mason  Forty  Shires  15  The  men  find  fault  with 
the  Davy. 

Davy  2  (d^i’vi).  slang.  A  vulgar  shortening  of 
Affidavit,  esp.  in  phr.  to  take  one’s  davy  (  =  ‘  to 
take  one’s  oath’). 

1764  O’Hara  Midas  11.  iv.  (Farmer),  And  I  with  my  davy 
will  back  it,  I’ll  swear.  1785  Capt.  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar 
Tongue,  I’ll  take  my  davy  of  it.  1871  M.  Collins  Mrq.  / 
Merch.  I.  vi.  210  [They]  take  their  solemn  oath  and  davy 
that  they  didn’t  do  it. 


Davy  Jones  (dr'-vl  dgdta’nz).  Also  simply 
Davy.  In  nautical  slang  :  The  spirit  of  the  sea  ; 
the  sailors’  devil.  Davy  Jones's  (or  Davy' s)  locker : 
the  ocean,  the  deep,  esp.  as  the  grave  of  those  who 
perish  at  sea. 

1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  xiii.  (Brewer),  This  same  Davy 
Jones,  according  to  the  mythology  of  sailors,  is  the  fiend  that 
presides  over  all  the  evil  spirits  of  the  deep.  1790  Dibdin 
Poor  Jack  iii,  And  if  to  old  Davy  I  should  go,  friend  Poll, 
Why  you  will  ne’er  hear  of  me  more,  c  1790  J.  Willock 
Voy.  12  The  great  bugbear  of  the  ocean  is  Davie  Jones.  .At 
the  crossing  of  the  line  . .  [they  call]  out  that  Davie  Jones 
and  his  wife  are  coming  on  board  and  that  every  thing  must 
be  made  ready.  1803  Naval  Citron.  X.  510  The  . .  seamen 
would  have  met  a  watery  grave ;  or,  to  use  a  seaman's 
phrase,  gone  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker.  1839  Marryat  Pliant. 
Ship  xli,  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  Davy’s  locker. 

Davyne  (diFbvjn).  Min.  [ad.  Ital.  davina, 
named  1825  after  Sir  Humphry  Davy.]  A  variety 
of  nephelite,  from  Vesuvius. 

1826  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  XI.  257  Davina  (Davyne).  1869 
Phillips  Vesuv.  x.  292  Davyne,  a  hydrous  nepheline,  is 
found  in  cavities  of  ejected  blocks  of  gray  lava  on  Somma. 

Davyuni  (di?i-vi»m).  Chem.  [Named  after  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  with  termination  -uni  as  in  pla¬ 
tinum,  etc.]  The  name  given  by  Kern  in  1 877  to  a 
supposed  metal  of  the  platinum  group,  announced 
by  him  as  discovered  in  Russian  platinum  ore. 

1879  Watts  Diet .  Chem.  VIII.  626. 

Daw  (dg),  sb.  Also  5-8  dawe,  6-8  Nr.  da. 
[Known  only  from  the  15th  c.  (so  the  compound 
ca-daw,  Caddow)  :  its  form  points  to  an  OE.  *dawe 
(:—  dawa •  from  dagwd'),  in  ablaut  relation  to  OHG. 
taka,  MHG.  t&he  (Gothic  type  *dehwd,  OTeut. 
*dfchw&  •.—de’hwa).  Mod.  HG.  dialects  have  dahi, 
diiche,  dacha ;  MHG.  shows  a  dim.  form  tdliele 
(OHG.  *tdhala ),  mod.G.  dahle,  since  18th  c.  dohle ; 
whence  med.L-  tacula,  It.  taccola. ] 

1.  A  small  bird  of  the  crow  kind  ( Corvns  t/ione- 
dula )  ;  now  commonly  called  Jackdaw. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  307  A  poore  sowter  in- 
formede  a  dawe  to  speke.  1530  Palsgr.  212/1  Dawe,  a  foule, 
comeille.  1604  Drayton  Owle  188  The  theevish  Daw,  and 
the  dissembling  Pye.  1713  Swift  Poems,  Salamander, 
Pyes  and  daws  are  often  stil’d  With  Christian  nick-names 
like  a  child.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  iii.  (1872)  14  Old 
ruinous  castles  with  their  ivy  and  their  daws. 

2.  fig.  Applied  contemptuously  to  persons.  J"  a. 
A  silly  fellow,  simpleton,  noodle,  fool.  Obs. 

c  1500  Yng.  Children's  Bk.  140  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  25  At 
thi  tabull  nojier  crache  lie  claw,  Than  men  wylle  sey  bou 
arte  A  daw.  1560  Ingelend  Disob.  Child  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
II.  285,  I  never  saw  One  . .  in  so  easy  a  matter  . .  thus  play 
tlje  daw.  1563  Homilies  11.  Idolatiy  in.  (18591  O  seely, 
foolish,  and  dastardly  daws.  1608  J.  Day  Law  Trickcsi.  i. 
How  the  daw  Scoures  ore  his  rustie  phrases. 

b.  A  lazy  person, sluggard;  C.  An  untidy  woman, 
slut,  slattern.  Sc. 

c  1460  Tosvneley  Myst.  26  Bot  if  God  help  amang  I  may 
sit  downe  daw  to  ken.  1500-20  Dunbar  Dance  7  deidly 
Synnis  71  Mony  slute  daw  and  slepy  duddroun.  1513 
Douglas  /Eneis  xiii.  Prol.  184,  I  will  my  cunnand  kepe, 
I  will  nocht  be  a  daw,  I  will  nocht  slepe.  1598  Fergusson 
Sc.  Prov.,  A  year  a  nurish,  seven  year  a  da.  1768  Ross 
Helenore  135  (Jam.)  But  I  see  that  but  spinning  I’ll  never 
be  braw,  But  gae  by  the  name  of  a  dilp  or  a  da.  1862 
A.  Hislop  Prov.  Scot.  16  A  morning’s  sleep  Is  worth  a  fauld 
o’  sheep  To  a  hudderin-dudderin  daw. 

c.  With  reference  to  the  fable  of  the  jay  in  pea¬ 
cock’s  plumes. 

1731  Fielding  Mod.  Hush.  u.  ii,  That  ever  Heav’n  shou’d 
make  me  father  to  such  a  drest  up  daw  1 

3.  Comb.,  as  J  daweock,  lit.  a  male  jackdaw ; 
fig.  =  sense  2  a  ;  f  dawpate  =  sense  2  a. 

1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  tf  F.  xcii,  Where  ’dawcocks  in 
doctrine  have  dominacioun.  1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol. 
Gen.  (1693)  621  Who  brought  hither  this  fool  in  a  play ;  this 
very  daw-cock  to  lead  the  dance,  a  1529  Skelton  Agst. 
Garnesche  94  Lyke  a  doctor  "’dawpate.  1562  J.  Heywood 
Prov.  $  Epig.  (1867)  187  Thou  arte  a  very  dawe  pate. 
Daw,  T^.,obs.  form  of  Dew  ;  see  also  Dawe,  Day. 
J  Daw  (dg),  v.1  Obs.  exc .Sc.  Forms:  1  dagian, 
2-3  da;en,  3-5  dawe(n,  6-  daw.  [OE.  dagian, 
corresp.  to  MDu.  daghen,  Du.  and  LG.  dagen, 
OHG.  tagen,  G.  tagen,  to  become  day,  f.  WGer. 
dag-  Day.  Since  the  OE.  change  of  a  to  as  did  not 
take  place  in  the  vb.,  the  latter  is  daw,  against  the 
sb.  day  :  cf.  draw,  dray,  saw,  say,  etc.  In  northern 
dial,  sometimes  inflected  dew,  dawen,  after  the 
strong  verbs  blow,  snow,  etc.  In  16th  c.  Sc.  erro¬ 
neously  spelt  da 1 1  after  fall,  fa',  etc.] 

1.  intr.  To  dawn.  a.  with  it  as  subject. 
c  900  Baida's  Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  x,  Donne  hit  dajian  ongynnefi. 
c  1205  Lay.  1694  A-marwen  ]>o  it  dawede.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  1791  Til  it  dawed  to  day.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Ninian  1417  One  fie  morne,  as  It  dew  day.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  xvn.  ii,  Within  a  whyle  it  dawyd. 
b.  with  day  (or  morning)  as  subject. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  103  Ac  alse  wat  swo  bc  firidde  dai 
dage3.  c  1375  Barbour  Troy-bk.  11.  797  And  whene  fie  day 
was  dawyne  lyght.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  471  Tyl  )>e 
day  dawede  these  damseles  daunsede.  r  1475  Rauf  Coiiyar 
365  Vpon  the  morne  airlie,  quhen  the  day  dew.  1513 
Douglas  /Eneis  xiii.  Prol.  182  As  menstralis  playng  The 
joly  day  now  dawis.  a  1605  Montgomerie  Poems,  The 
Night  is  ncir gone  1  Hay  1  nou  the  day  dauis.  1612  Dray- 
ton  Poly-olb.  x.  (N.),  The  other  side  from  whence  the 
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morning  daws.  1789  Burns  Happy  Trio,  The  cock  may 
craw,  the  day  may  daw.  1837  R.  Nicoll  Poems  (1842)  97 
Nor  hamewith  steers  till  morning  daw. 

C.  fig. 

a  1225  After.  R.  352  Hwon  he  J?et  is  ower  lif  daweS  and 
springeS  ase  [>e  dawunge  efter  nihtes  ^eosternesse.  1377 
Langl.  P.  Pi.  B.  xviii.  179  Ioye  bygynneth  dawe. 

2.  To  recover  from  a  swoon,  ‘come  to  to  awake 
from  sleep  ;  =Adaw  v.1  i. 

c  1314  Guy  iVarw.  (A.)  558  Adoun  he  fel  a-swounie,  &  when 
he  gan  to  dawei  [etc.].  1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words  19  To 

Daw ,  in  common  speech  is  to  awaken  :  to  be  dawed \  to 
have  shaken  off  sleep,  to  be  fully  awakened. 

3.  trans.  To  rouse  or  awaken  from  sleep  or  a 
swoon  ;  to  revive,  ‘  bring  to  =  Adaw  v.1  2. 

1470-85  Malory  Arl/iur  xi.  x,  The  Quene  . .  felle  to  the 
erthe  in  a  dede  swoune,  and  thenne  syr  Bors  took  her  vp, 
and  dawed  her.  1530  Palsgr.  507/2,  I  dawe  from  swoun- 
yng,  Je  reuiue ,  je  resuscite.  1562  A.  Broke  R omens  <$■ 
Jul.  in  Had.  Shades.  Libr.  (1875)  I.  179  She  thought  to 
breake  her  slepe.  .She  thought  to  daw  her  now  as  she  had 
done  of  olde.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  vi.  90  Thinking  her  to 
daw  Whom  they  supposed  fain  in  some  inchanted  swound. 

t  Daw,  w.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Daw  j/'.]  intr.  ?To 
play  the  ‘  daw  ’  or  fool. 

1596  Sir  J.  Smythe  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  92  That 
I  would . .  ryde  lobbinge  and  dawinge  to  rayle  at  your  Lord- 
ship. 

t  Daw,  w.3  Ohs.  rare.  [Aphetic  f.  Adaw  v. 
q.v.]  trans.  To  daunt,  subdue,  frighten. 

1616  B.  Jonson  Devil  an  Mss  iv.  iv,  You  daw  him  too 
much,  in  troth,  Sir.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  545  Ex¬ 
ternal  force  imprints  Truth  and  Falshood,  Superstition  and 
Religion  alike  upon  the  dawed  spirits  of  men. 

Dawaehe :  see  Davach.  Daweoek :  Daw  sb. 
Dawd,  var.  of  Dad  sbf 

Dawdle  (dg'd’l),  v.  Also  daudle.  [Not  in 
Bailey ;  nor  in  Johnson’s  Diet,  (though  used  by 
himself  in  1781).  It  apparently  became  common 
about  1775  (at  first  chiefly  in  feminine  use). 
Ussher’s  example  ( a  1656)  was  prob.  local  or  dia¬ 
lectal.  Supposed  to  be  a  local  variant  of  Daddle, 
but  used  in  a  more  reprehensory  sense,  perh.  by 
some  association  with  Daw  sb.  sense  2  b.] 

1.  intr.  To  idle,  waste  time ;  to  be  sluggish  or 
lazy ;  to  loiter,  linger,  dally. 

a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  382  While  he  stood  dawdling 
was  taken  short  in  his  undertakings.  1781  Johnson  3  June 
in  Bostuell,  If  he’ll  call  on  me,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea 
in  an  afternoon.  1796  Jane  Austen  Pride  <$•  Prej.  xx.  97 
Mrs.  Bennet,  having  dawdled  about  in  the  vestibule  to 
watch  for  the  end  of  the  conference.  1819  Scott  Let.  to 
D.  Terry  18  Apr.  in  Lockhart,  A  propensity  which  . .  the 
women  very’  expressively  call  dawdling.  1866  Ruskin  Eth. 
Dust  v.  (1883)  90  You  all  know  when  you  learn  with  a  will 
and  when  you  dawdle.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxii.  307 
The  rest  of  us  dawdled  along  the  road. 

2.  quasi-*'ij«r.  (usually  with  away). 

1768  Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diary  July,  I  could  not., 
ask  for  it.  .and  so  dawdled  and  fretted  the  time  away  until 
Tuesday  evening.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt .-Cap  230 
Dawdle  out  my  days  In  exile  here  at  Clairvaux.  1887 
Spectator  21  May  696/2  To  employ  with  profit  many  hours 
that  might  otherwise  be  dawdled  away. 

Dawdle  (dg'd’l),  sb.  Also  8  daudle.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  One  who  is  the  personification  of  dawdling; 
csp.  a  dawdling  girl  or  woman. 

a  1764  Lloyd  Chit-Chat  Poet.  Wks.  1774  I.  185  Be  quick 
—why  sure  the  gipsy  sleeps  1  Look  how  the  drawling  daudle 
creeps.  1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fam.  III.  141  Mrs. 
Thornley  was  rather  too  much  of,  what  she  [Mrs.  M.]  called, 
a  dawdle,  to  please  her.  1843  F.  E._  Paget  Pageant  118 
His  wife.  .was.  .one  of  those  helpless,  indolent  dawdles  that 
are  fit  to  he  nothing  but  fine  ladies.  1879  Baring-Gould 
Germany  I.  392  The  sharp  clever  boy  goes  into  business,  the 
dunce  or  dawdle  into  the  army. 

2.  The  act  of  dawdling. 

1813  Lady  Burghersh  Lett.  (1893)38  What  with  dawdles 
and  delays  of  the  German  post-boys.  1876  Green  Stray 
Stud.  70  The  evenings  are  . .  a  dawdle  indoors  as  the  day 
has  been  a  dawdle  out. 

Dawdler  (d£  dlai).  [-erL]  One  who  dawdles ; 
an  idler,  loiterer. 

1818  Todd,  Datodle,  or  Dawdler,  a  trifler;  a  dallier;  one 
who  proceeds  slowly  or  unskilfully  in  any  business.  A  low 
word.  1849  Thackeray  Pendennis  I- 280,  Ihavebeen 
a  boy  and  a  dawdler  as  yet.  1888  J.  Payn  Myst.  Mil-bridge 
xv,  Your  habitual  dawdler — the  man  who  never  keeps  his 
appointments  by  any  chance. 

Dawdling  (dp-dlig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  L]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dawdle. 

1819  [see  Dawdle  v.  i],  1849  Thackeray  Lett.  13  July, 

Ryde.  .would  be  as  nice  a  place  as  any.  .for  dawdling,  and 
getting  health.  1875  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  II.  viii. 
457  With  old  age  comes  dawdling,  that  is,  doing  everything 
too  slowly. 

Dawdling, ///.  a.  [-ing2.]  That  dawdles; 
characterized  by  dawdling. 

1773  Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diar)'  3  May,  The  mother  is 
a  slow,  dawdling,  sleepy  kind  of  dame.  1782  —  Diary 
8  Dec.,  With  whom  I  had  a  dawdling  conversation  upon 
dawdling  subjects.  1843  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  265  The 
dreaming,  reading,  dawdling  existence  which  best  suits  me. 
Hence  Daw  dlingly  adv. 

i860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  145/1  Some  very  important  Bill  which 
. .  has  been  dawdlingly  postponed  from  day  to  day. 
Dawdy,  Sc.  dial.  f.  Dowdy. 

Dawe  (daue,  daw),  dawen,  dawes,  obs. 
forms  or  inflexions  of  Day.  Dawes  was  the  early  form 
of  the  pi.  —  days',  dawen  was  originallydativepl.,but 


when  reduced  to  dawe,  daw,  daue,  dau,  came  some¬ 
times  to  be  treated  as  sing. ;  see  Day  13  a  /3,  and  17. 
Dawen,  obs.  f.  Down  sb. 

Dawenyng  e,  obs.  form  of  Dawning. 
Dawerke,  obs.  form  of  Daywork. 

Dawing  (dp-iq),  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms  : 

3  dasung,  3  dawung,  4  daghyngfe,  3-6  dawyng, 
4- dawing,  (5  dayng,  7  dauing,  8  dawin).  [OE. 
dagung,  from  dagiati  to  become  day,  to  Daw. 
After  1400,  northern  and  chiefly  Scotch,  being 
displaced  in  Eng.  by  Dawning.] 

1.  Dawn,  daybreak  ;  morning  twilight. 
c  900  tr.  Bseda's  Eccl.  Hist.  in.  xix.  (xxvii.)242  pa  eode  [he] 
lit  in  dajunge  of  pain  huse.  a  1000  O.E.  Citron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  795  Betwux  hancred  and  daxunge.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
20  Bi  nihte  ine  winter,  ine  sumer  ipe  dawunge.  1375  Bar- 
bour  Bruce  vn.  318  [Thai]  Com  on  thame  in  the  dawyng, 
Richt  as  the  day  begouth  to  spryng.  c  1420  Avow.  Arth. 
Iv,  Erly  in  the  dawyng  Come  thay  home  from  hunting. 
1313  Douglas rlincis ill.  viii.  29  The  dawing  gan.  .wax  reid, 
And  chasit  away  the  sterris.  a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc. 
Poems,  Solscquiipn  40  The  dauing  of  my  long  desyrit  day. 
c  1794  Burns  As  I  was  a  wandering  iii,  I  could  na  get 
sleeping  till  dawin’  for  greetin’. 

+  2.  Recovery  from  swoon,  ‘  coming-to  ’.  Obs. 
(See  Daw  v.  2,  3.) 

1530  Palsgr.  212  Dawyng,  gettyng  of  lyfe,  resuscitation. 

4  Daw’ing,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also  4  north. 
dawande.  [f.  Daw  vd  +  -ing  -.]  Dawning. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  445  pe  dawande  day. 
t  Dawish  (dg-ij),  a.  Obs.  [f.  Daw  sb.  +  -iSJi.] 
Like  or  characteristic  of  a  daw ;  silly,  sluttish. 

1340  Hyrde  tr.  Fives'  Instr.  Chr.  IVom.  (1592)  M  iij, 
Dawish,  and  brainlesse,  cruell,  and  murderers.  1343  Bale 
Yet  a  Course,  fyc.  59  (T.)  Such  dawishe  dodypols.  1603 
Chapman  All  Fools  in  Dodsley  (1780)  IV.  167  If  he  [a  jack- 
daw]  fed  without  his  dawish  noise  He  might  fare  better. 

Dawk  (dgk),  sb.1  dial.  [app.  the  same  as 
Dalk  2.]  A  hollow  in  a  surface ;  a  depression, 
furrow,  incision. 

1703  Moxon  Meek .  Exerc.  66  This  Iron,  .would  not  make 
Gutters  on  the  Surface  of  the  Stuff,  but  (at  the  most)  little 
hollow  dawks.  Ibid.  82  The  Iron  of  the  Fore-plane,  .makes 
great  Dawks  in  the  Stuff . .  The  Iron  . .  will  yet  leave  some 
Dawks  in  the  Stuff  for  the  Jointer,  .to  work  out. 

Hence  Dawk  v .,  to  make  a  hollow  or  incision  in. 
1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  203  The  Chissel  . .  might  run 
too  fast  into  the  Work,  and  dawk  it.  1847-78  Halliwell, 
Dank,  to  incise  with  a  jerk,  or  insert  a  pointed  weapon  with 
rapidity. 

!l  Dawk,  sb.-,  dak  (dgk,  dak).  Anglo-Ind.  Also 
8  dog,  dock,  9  dork,  dauk.  [Hindi  and  Marathi. 
dak,  perh.  related  to  Skr.  drdk  quickly.]  Post  or 
transport  by  relays  of  men  or  horses  stationed  at 
intervals ;  a  relay  of  men  or  horses  for  carrying 
mails,  etc.,  or  passengers  in  palanquins. 

To  travel  dak  \  to  travel  in  this  way.  To  lay  a  dak  :  to 
arrange  for  relays  of  bearers  or  horses  on  a  route. 

1727  [see  b].  1780  H.  F.  Thompson  Intrigues  of  Nabob  76 

(Y.),  I  wrote,  .for  permission  to  visit  Calcutta  by  the  Dawks. 
1781  Hicky's  Bengal  Gaz.  24  Mar.  (Y.),  Suffering  People  to 
paw  over  their  Neighbour’s  Letters  at  the  Dock.  1809 
Viscount  Valentia  Trav.  India ,  etc.  (1811)  I.  ii.  49  My 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  quitting  Burhampore . . 
not  only  had  the  dawk  been  laid,  but  [etc.],  a  1826  Heber 
Narr.  Journey  Ind.  (1828)  1. 328  In  the  line  of  road  I  am  most 
likely  to  follow.. I  am  not  certain  that  any  Dak  exists. 
1840  E.  E.  Napier  Scenes  For.  Lands  II.  vi.  193  By  having 
bearers  posted  at  stated  distances,  which  is  called  travelling 
‘dawk’,  long  journeys  are  made  in  a  comparatively  brief 
space  of  time.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Bro'wn  at  Oxf  xliv.(D.), 
After  the  sea  voyage  there  isn’t  much  above  1000  miles  to 
come  by  dauk. 

b.  attrib .,  as  dawk •  or  dak-bear er>  choky,  journey , 
traveller ,  etc. ;  dak  bungalow  (rarely  house), 
a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  at 
a  station  on  a  dak  route. 

1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  I.  149  (Y.)  Those 
Curriers  are  called  Dog  Chouckies.  1796  in  Seton-Karr 
Select.  Calcutta  Gaz.  II.  185  The  re-establishment  of  Dawk 
Bearers  upon  the  new  road.  <111826  Heber  Narr.  Journey 
Ind.  (1828)  I.  277,  I  will  . .  bring  it  safe  on  to  the  next  dak- 
house.  1853  Calcutta  Rev.  July-Dee.  175  The  dak  bunga. 
lows,  the  modern  form  of  the  Mogul  Serais.  1866  Trevelyan 
{title).  The  Dawk  Bungalow.  Ibid.  (1869)  98  Too  old 
travellers  to  expect  solitude  in  a  dawk  bungalow. 

Dawk,  var.  of  Dauk. 

Dawkin.  dial.  [?  dim.  of  Daw.]  a.  A  fool, 
b.  A  slattern.  Hence  Daw  kinly  adv.,  foolishly. 

1565  Calfhill  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  236  (D.)  Then 
Martiall  and  Maukin,  a  dolt  with  a  daukin,  might  marry 
together.  1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  13  Dawgos  or  Dawkin , 
a  dirty,  slattering  woman,  c  1746  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin) 
View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  52  After  looking  dawkinly- 
wise  a  bit.  1875  Lane.  Gloss.,  Dawkin,  a  dull,  stupid  per¬ 
son.  Dawkinly,  stupidly,  foolishly. 

Dawly,  obs.  form  of  Dowly  a.  and  adv . 

Dawn  (dpn),  sb.  [Appears  late  in  16th  c.,  the 
earlier  equivalents  being  Dawing,  Dawning.  App. 
f.  the  verb-stem  (see  next)  ;  cf.  break  in  ‘  break  of 
day*  (quoted  1584).  ON.  had  dagan,  dogun  dawn, 
f.  daga  to  dawn,  i  dagan ,  at  dagan  at  dawn  :  but, 
notwithstanding  the*  likeness  of  form,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  is  the  original  of  the  Eng.  word.] 

1.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the  sky  before 
sunrise,  or  the  time  when  it  appears  ;  the  beginning 
of  daylight ;  daybreak. 


High  dawn,  dawn  appearing  above  a  bank  of  clouds  on 
the  horizon ;  low  dawn ,  dawn  appearing  on  or  close  to  the 
horizon. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  291  Next  day  after  dawne. 
1603  —  Meas.for  M.  iv.  ii.  226  Come  away,  it  is  almost 
cleere  dawne.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  498  With  such  dark 
black  Clouds  near  the  Horizon,  that  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
I )awn  appeared  30  or  40  degrees  high .  .it  is  a  common  saying 
among  sea-men  . .  that  a  high  dawn  will  have  high  winds, 
and  a  low  dawn,  small  winds.  1778  Bp.  Lowth  Transl. 
Isaiah  xxvi.  19  Thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  the  dawn.  1832 
Tennyson  Death  Old  Year  ii,  He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of 
day.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  II.  viii.  101  The  assault  had 
begun  at  early  dawn. 

2.  fg.  The  beginning,  commencement,  rise,  first 
gleam  or  appearance  (of  something  compared  to 
light)  ;  an  incipient  gleam  (of  anything). 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  xii.  xlvi,  So  spring  some 
dawns  of  joy,  so  sets  the  night  of  sorrow.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  196  r  2  From  the  dawn  of  manhood  to  its  de¬ 
cline.  1 767  Babler  II.  100  If  he  possesses  but  a  dawn  of 
spirit.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Old  Actors,  You  could  see 
the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  counten¬ 
ance.  1878  Stewart  &  Tait  Unseen  Univ.  ii.  §  50.  69 
From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dawn-animal ,  -animal¬ 
cule  (see  quots.),  -dew,  - goddess ,  -light,  - streak ; 
dawn-illumined,  - tinted  adjs. ;  dawnward  adv. 

1873  Dawson  Earth  <3*  Man  ii.  23  Eozoon  C anode  use  . . 
its  name  of  1  *Dawn-animal  ’  having  reference  to  its  great 
antiquity  and  possible  connection  with  the  dawn  of  life  on 
our  planet.  1876  Page  Adv.  Text-bk.  Gcol.  x.  189  The 
organism,  Eozolhi  Canadense ,  or  *Dawn-animalcule  of 
Canada.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  1.  Poems  VI.  24 
A  dash  of  ^dawn-dew  from  the  honeysuckle.  1877  J.  E. 
Carpenter  tr.  Tide's  Hist.  Relig.  107  The  Sun-god  . .  and 
the  "dawn-goddess.  1820  Shelley  Ode  to  Liberty  xi,  As  on 
a  dawn-illumined  mountain.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems 
II.  326,  I  oft  had  seen  the  *dawnlight  run  As  red  .wine, 
through  the  hills.  1873  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11. 
221  The  "dawn-streaks  of  a  new  day.  1822  Shelley  Hellas 
963  "Dawn-tinted  deluges  of  fire.  1881  W.  Wilkins  Songs 
of  Study  44  In  joyful  praises  *dawnward  rolled. 

Dawn  (dgn),  v.  Also  6  daune,  dawne. 
[Known  only  from  end  of  15th  c.,  since  which  it 
has  displaced  the  earlier  verb  Daw.  App.  deduced 
from  Dawning,  q.v.  Cf.  also  Dayn  v.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  begin  to  grow  daylight:  said  of 
the  day,  morning,  light ;  also  simply  with  it. 

1499  Pynson  Promp.  Parv.,  Dawnyn  or  dayen  D1440 
dawyn],  aurora.  1526  Tindale  Matt.xxviii.  1  TheSabboth 
daye  at  even  which  dauneth  the  morowe  after  the  Sabboth 
[Wyclif  bigynneth  to  schyne,  Geneva  &  1611  began  to 
dawne].  —  2  Pet.  i.  19  Vntill  the  daye  dawne.  c  1532 
Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  938  lo  dawne,  ajourner. 
1611  Bible  Matt,  xxviii.  1  In  the  ende  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
it  began  to  dawne  towards  the  first  day  of  the  weeke.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No.  142  r  5  Before  the  Light  this  Morning 
dawned  upon  the  Earth.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  23  As 
soon  as  ever  the  Morning  dawn’d,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1. 
xxi.  150  Day  at  length  dawned  and  gradually  brightened. 

b.  transf  To  begin  to  shine,  as  the  sun  or 
any  luminary. 

1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  v.  i.  2017  Women,  like  Summer 
Storms  are  Cloudy  . .  But  strait  the  Sun  of  Beauty  dawns 
abroad.  1811  Heber  Hymn,  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons 
of  the  morning,  Dawn  on  our  darkness.  1832  Tennyson 
Maf'garetv,  Look  down,  and  let  your  blue  eyes  dawn  Upon 
me  thro’  the  jasmine-leaves. 

2.  pig.  To  begin  to  develop,  expand,  or  brighten, 
like  the  daylight  at  dawn. 

1717  Pope  Epist.  to  Jemmas  4  Where  Life  awakes,  and 
dawns  at  ev’ry  line.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  412  In 
the  year  1685  his  fame.. was  only  dawning.  1852  Miss 
Yonge  Cameos  I.  xxviii.  234  When  prosperity  dawned  on  the 
elder  brother. 

3.  To  begin  to  brighten,  with  or  as  with  the  light 
of  dawn. 

1647  Crashaw  Poems  165  When  the  dark  world  dawn’d 
into  Christian  day.  1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv .,  Zanchius 
390  Zanchius.  .became  such  a  light.,  that  many  parts  in 
Christendome  dawned  with  the  luster  of  his  writings.  1832 
Tennyson  CEnone  46,  I  waited  underneath  the  dawning 
hills. 

b.  transf.  To  begin  to  appear,  become  visible. 

1744  Akenside  Pleas.  Imag.  1.  146,  I  see  them  dawn  ! 

I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise.  1812  J.  Wilson 
Isle  of  Palms  in.  307  Its  porch  and  roof  of  roses  dawn 
Through  arching  trees. 

4.  Jig.  Of  ideas,  facts,  etc. :  To  begin  to  become 
evident  to  the  mind ;  to  begin  to  be  understood, 
felt,  or  perceived.  Const,  on,  upon. 

1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tout's  C.  xv.  129  The  idea  that 
they  had  either  feelings  or  rights  had  never  dawned  upon 
her.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Attn.  Q.  Neighb.  ix.  137  It 
dawned  on  my  recollection  that  I  had  heard  Judy  mention 
her  Uncle.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  66  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ethics  and  politics  has  not  yet  dawned  upon 
Plato’s  mind. 

II.  j-  5.  trans.  To  bring  to  life;  to  arouse 
or  awake  from  a  swoon,  resuscitate  ;  =  Daw  v.  3. 

1530  Palsgr.  507/2, 1  dawne  or  get  life  in  one  that  is  fallen 
in  a  swoune,  je  reuigore  . .  I  can  nat  dawne  him.  1551 
T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  33  If  Alexander  dawned  a  weake 
Soldiour  when  he  was  almoste  frnsen  for  cold.  1593  Mun- 
day  Dtp.  Contraries  71  After  he  had  dawned  him  to  remem¬ 
brance  by  the  helpe  of  vinager  and  colde  water. 

Dawne,  obs.  form  of  Down  sb. 

Dawned  (dgnd ,poet.  dgned ),ppl.a.  rare.  [f. 
Dawn  v.  +  -ed  1.]  That  has  begun  to  brighten. 

1818  Keats  Endym.  1.  94  The  dawned  light. 

Dawner,  var.  of  Dander  v.  Sc. 


DAWNING. 
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DAY. 


Dawnger(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Danger,  etc. 
Dawning  (dg-niq),  vbl.  sb.  Also  4  dawynyng, 
4-5  dawenyng(e,  4-6  dawnyng(e,  5-6  daun- 
yng(e.  [Known  before  1300,  when  it  appears 
beside  the  earlier  D awing  (from  Daw  v.,  OE. 
dagung,  dag-ian),  which  it  gradually  superseded. 
The  corresponding  verb  to  dawn ,  which  has  simi¬ 
larly  displaced  daw,  is  not  exemplified  till  the  1 5th 
c.,  and  appears  to  have  been  deduced  from  dawn¬ 
ing  ;  the  sb.  dawn  appeared  still  later,  app.  from 
the  vb.  As  ME.  daw-en  had  also  an  early  doublet 
form  dai  fen,  day-yn  (see  Day  57. 1),  so  beside  dawen- 
yng  is  found  daijen-ing,  daien-ing,  dain-ing  (see 
Dayn  vi).  No  form  corresponding  to  dawening, 
dawning  is  recorded  in  OE.,  and  it  was  probably 
from  Norse ;  Sw.  and  Da.  have  a  form  dagning 
(OSw.  daghning  c  1 300),  either  from  daga  to  dawn, 
with  suffix  - n-ing ,  as  in  kvaS-n-ing,  saS-n-ing,  tal- 
ti-ing,  etc.  (Vigf.  Introd.  xxxi),  or  from  a  deriv. 
vb.  *dagna.] 

1.  The  beginning  of  daylight ;  dawn,  daybreak. 
In  reference  to  time,  now  poetic  or  rhetorical. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  557  To  Kening\vurj>e  hii  come  in 
dawninge.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  l-V.  1188  Dido,  The 
dawenyng  vp  rist  out  of  the  se.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  439  Chasede  his  enemyes  al  |lat  dawenynge  [v.r. 
dawyng].  1470-85  Malory  A  rthur  x.  lxxxvi,  Vppon  a  day 
in  the  daunynge.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccvii.  189 
Erly  in  the  dawenynge  of  the  day.  1586  Cogan  Haven 
Health  ccxliii.  (1636)  311  Drinke  it  in  the  morning  at  the 
dawning  of  the  day.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  i.  160  The  Bird 
of  Dawning.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  104  So  we  ran  North 
till  Dawning.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxxii,  At  dawning 
to  assail  ye,  Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille.  1858  Kingsley 
Foetus,  Night  Bird  13  Oh  sing,  and  wake  the  dawning, 
b.  transf.  The  east,  the  ‘  orient  ’. 

1879  Butcher  &  Lang  Odyssey  215  Those  who  dwell 
toward  the  dawning. 

2.  Jig.  The  first  gleam  or  appearance,  earliest 
beginning  (of  something  compared  to  light). 

a  1612  Donne  Btaflavarov  (1644)  17  A  man  as. .  illustrious, 
in  the  full  glory  and  Noone  of  Learning,  as  others  were  in 
the  dawning,  and  Morning.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1. 68 
In  this  early  Dawning  of  the  Year.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  4  F. 
III.  liii.  314  In  the  ninth  century,  we  trace  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  the  restoration  of  science.  1843  Prescott  Mexico 
(1850)  I.  75  The  dawnings  of  a  literary  culture.  1856  SirB. 
Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  v.  198  That  principle  of  intelligence, 
the  dawning  of  which  we  observe  in  the  lower  animals. 

Dawning,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dawn  v.  +  -ing2.]  That 
dawns  ;  beginning  to  grow  light,  a.  lit. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  ii.  to  Dawning  day  new  comfort 
hath  inspir’d.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  423  Fresh  as  the 
dawning  light.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xi.  60  The  dawning 
skies.  1843  Tennyson  Two  Voices  405  The  light  increased 
With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

b.  fig.  Showing  its  early  beginning,  nascent. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  AEneid  (L.1,  I11  dawning  youth.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  165  1 5  Those  who  had  paid  honours 
to  my  dawning  merit.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883)  765  The 
distinctive  colour  of  the  dawning  heresy. 

Dawnt(e,  obs.  form  of  Daunt. 

Dawsonite  (do'sanait).  Min.  [Named  1874, 
after  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  of  Montreal :  see  -ite.] 
A  hydrous  carbonate  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  in 
white  transparent  or  translucent  crystals. 

1875  A  mer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  IX.  64  On  Dawsonite, 
a  new  mineral. 

Dawt,  Dawtie  (-y) :  see  Daut,  Dautie. 

Day  (d^>),  sb.  Forms  :  1  dseg,  2  de},  dei},  dai}, 
2-3  deei,  dei,  da},  3  ( Orm .)  da}},  3-3  dai,  3-  day, 
(5-6  daie,  daye,  6  Sc.  da).  PI.  3-  days  (3-5 
dawes  ;  dat.pl.  2-6  dawen,  dawe  ;  daw,  dau ; 
see  below).  [A  Com.  Tent.  sb. :  OE.  dseg  (dseges, 
pi.  dagas,  -a,  -uni)  =  OFris.  dei,  dcy,  di,  OS.  dag 
(MDu.  dach  (gh),  Du.  dag,  MLG.,  LG.  dag), 
OIIG.,  MIIG.  tac(g),  G.  tag,  ON.  dag-r  (Sw.,  Da. 
dag),  Goth,  dag-s OTeut.  *dago-z.  In  no  way 
related  to  L.  dies  ;  usually  referred  to  an  Aryan  vb. 
dhagh-,  in  Skr.  dah  to  burn :  cf.  Lith.  dagas 
hot  season,  OPruss.  dagis  summer.  From  the 
WGer.  dag,  OE.  had  regularly  in  the  sing,  dseg, 
dseges,  dxge ;  in  the  plural  dagas,  daga  (later  - ena ), 
dagum.  This  phonetic  exchange  se\a  survived  in 
early  ME.,  so  that  while  in  the  sing,  the  final  ) 
was  regularly  palatal  (see  forms  above  ;  gen.  derives, 
dxies,  deies,  daies,  dayes,  dat.  dxif,daie,  etc.),  the 
pi.  was  (from  dagas),  dafs.  dahes,  dashes,  dawes, 
genit.  ( :—daga ,  -ena)  daga,  dawene,  dahene,  dajen, 
dat.  (:— dagum)  dajon,  -en,  daglien,  dawen,  dawe, 
daw,  dau.  The  last  survived  longest  in  the  phrase  of 
dawe  ‘  from  (life)  days  ’  (see  1 7  and  Adawe),  and  in 
in  his  dawe,  etc.  (see  13  a  0).  But  soon  after  1200 
plurals  phonetically  assimilated  to  the  sing,  {dieses, 
daijes,  daies)  occur,  and  at  length  superseded  the 
earlier  forms.] 

A.  Illustration  of  early  forms. 
a.  plural,  nom.  and  accus. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvtii.  20  Ic  beo  mid  eow  ealle 
cla-as.  c  xx6o  Hatton  G.  ibid.,  Ich  beo  mid  eow  ealle  dajes. 
c  1200  Ormin  4356  Seffne  da^hess.  c  1205  I, ay.  8796  Fif 
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da:i',es  [c  1275  dawes].  a  1225  Leg.  Katti.  1844  Al  be  tweolf  I 
dahes.  <11225  A  tier.  R .  70  preo  dawes.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(1724)  383  pre  dawes  &  nan  mo.  X399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I. 
377  As  it  is  said  by  elderne  dawis.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bocluxs  vi. 

i.  (1554)  144  a,  In  thy  last  dawes. 

1 9.  pi.  gen. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  ci.  21  On  midle  minre  dagena.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  2  He  faeste  feowurtig  daga  [Lindisf. feuortig 
daga,  Hatton  G.  feortij  dashes].  £  1175  Lamb  Horn.  87 
Fram  pam  ester  tid  fifti  daja.  c  1205  Lay.  3615  pe  foro 
wuren  agan  feuvverti  dajene  [V1275  daises].  Ibid.  4605 
Vnder  fif  dawene  [C1275  dahene]  3eong  heo  comen  to  pisse 
londe.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath .  2502  Twenti  dahene  Jong. 

7.  pi.  dat .  :  see  also  1 3  a  /3. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  61  ^Efter  prym  dagum  [xxvii. 

63  dagon].  ^1160  HattonG.  ibid.,  /Efter  prem  dajen.  c  1175  ! 
Lamb.  Horn.  89  On  moyses  dajen.  c  1205  Lay.  5961  Bi  heore 
aeldre  daewen  [0 1275  dawes].  c  1300  K.  Alis .  5631  In  twenty 
dawen.  c  1300  St.  Margarete  3  Bi  olde  dawe  Patriarch  he 
was  wel  he3.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2480  Etenes  bi  old  dayn 
Had  wrou3t  it.  c  1430  Freemasotiry  394  After  the  lawe  That 
was  y-fownded  by  olde  dawe. 

S.  In  some  places  dajen ,  dawen ,  may  be  nom. 
or  acc.  plural. 

C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  119  Ic  seolf  beo  mid  eow  all e  dajen 
[OE.  ealle  dagas]. 

e.  The  genitive  sing.  OE.  dseges ,  early  ME.  dales, 
etc.,  was  formerly  used  adverbially,  by  day,  on 
the  day  (Ger.  des  Tags) :  see  1  b ;  it  survived  in 
ME.  bi  daies ,  a  daies ,  A- days,  mod.  now-a-days. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  The  time  of  sunlight. 

1.  ‘  The  time  between  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun  ’  (J.) ;  the  interval  of  light  between  succes¬ 
sive  periods  of  darkness  or  night ;  in  ordinary  usage 
including  the  lighter  part  of  morning  and  evening 
twilight,  but,  when  strictly  used,  limited  to  the  time 
when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  as  in  4  at  the 
equinox  day  and  night  are  equal  \  Break  of  day : 
dawn :  see  Break,  Daybreak. 

This  is  the  artificial  day  of  astronomers  :  see  Artificial. 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  day  (Ger.  natiirlicher 
tag)*  which  however  usually  means  sense  6. 

c  1000  ./Elfric  Gen.  i.  5  God..het  past  leoht  dasg  &  pa 
peostra  niht.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  258  pu  jifst  pe  sunne 
to  pe  daij,  pe  mone  to  pe  nichte.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  I^eg.  I.  97/173 
In  pat  prison  pat  Maide  lai  twelf  dawes  and  twelf  nijt . 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  390  (Trin.)  To  parte  pe  day  fro  pe  ny3t. 
c  1400  Lanfrand  s  Cirurg.  41  Ofte  tymes  in  pe  dai  &  in  pe 
ny3t.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxxviii.  155  It  was  then 
nyne  of  the  day.  1580  Baret  Alv.  B  1200  The  Breake  of  the 
daie.  1592  Davies  lmmort.  Soul  vi.  (1742)  15  O  Light,  which 
mak’st  the  Light  which  makes  the  Day.  1635  N.  Carpenter 
Geog.  Del.  1.  v.  106  The  longest  day  is  equall  to  the  longest 
night.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill .  15  How  often  have  I  bless 'd 
the  coming  day.  1807  Robinson  Archsol.  Grsca  hi.  xxv. 
331  The  more  ancient  Greeks  distinguished  the  natural  day 
— that  is,  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun 
— into  three  parts.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  326/1  At  North 
Cape  . .  the  longest  day  lasts  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the 
29th  of  July,  which  is  two  months  and  a  fortnight. 

b.  Const .  The  notion  of  time  how  long  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  uninflected  word  (repr.  an  original 
accus.  or  dative),  as  in  day  a7id  night ,  all  {the) 
day ,  this  day ,  and  the  like ;  the  notion  of  time 
when  (without  respect  to  duration)  was  expressed 
in  OE.  by  on  dug,  early  ME.  o?i,  uppon  dai ,  0  day , 
a-day  ;  also  by  the  genitive  dseges,  esp.  in  the  collo¬ 
cation  dseges  and  nihtes ,  and  in  far  days,  far  forth 
days,  =  ‘  far  on  in  the  day  still  used  in  1 7th  c. 
(see  Far  adv.  3  c) ;  about  1 200  we  find  bi  da^es, 
and  soon  after  bi  daie  by  day.  See  By  prep.  19  b. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  5  Symle  dseges  &  nihtes  he  wses 
on  byrgenum.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  Swiche  hertes 
fondeS  pe  fule  gost  deies  and  nihtes.  C1200  Ormin  11332 
Heold  Crist  hiss  fasste  . .  Bi  dajhess  &  bi  nahhtess.  a  1250 
Ozul  #  Night.  241  Bi  daie  )?u  art  stare-blind.  £1250  Hymn 
to  Virgin  257  Min  hope  is  in  daj  &  nicht.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  15159  (Cott.)  Ilk  night  of  oliuete  To  }?e  mont  he  yode  . . 
And  euer  on  dai  }?e  folk  he  gaf  O  godds  word  J?e  fode.  1386 
Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  225/1  [He]  made  dyverse  enarmynges 
bi  day  and  eke  bi  nyght.  C1400  Lanfrands  Cintrg.  34, 

I  heeld  he  wounde  open  aldai.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868^  45  She  happed  to  abide  so  longe  on  a  sonday  that  it 
was  fer  dayes.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  778  The 
pageauntes  were  a  making  day  and  night  at  Westminster. 
a  1563  Bale  Sel.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  120  It  is  far  days  and 
ye  have  far  to  ride  to  night.  1600  Holland  Livy ^  xlv.  xxxvi. 
1225  It  was  so  far  forth  dayes  as  being  the  eighth  houre 
therof.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  m.  318  Untir’d  at  Night, 
and  chearful  all  the  Day.  1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  219 
He  might  prosecute  his  voyage  as  well  as  by  day.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng .  (1880)  I.  iii.  184  The  bags  were  car¬ 
ried.  .day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour. 

2.  In  before  day,  at  day  =  daybreak,  dawn. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6106  (Gott. )  pat  l?ai  Sould  vte  of  hous  cum 
bi-for  day.  C1420  Avow.  Arth.  ix,  To  ride  this  forest  or 
daye.  1576  Fleming  Panopi.  Efist.  39  A  little  before 
day.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840^  II.  ii.  48  They  got  up  in 
the  morning  before  day.  1793  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp. 

I.  309  This  morning  at  day  we  fell  in  with  a  Spanish.  .Ship. 

3.  Daylight,  the  light  of  day. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  8676  1  Fairf.),  I  hit  knew  quen  hit  was  day. 
1382  Wyclif  Rom.  xiii.  13  As  in  day  wandre  we  honestly. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  f non  ix.  223  Whan  Reyna  wde 
sawe  the  day,  he  rose  vp.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  355 
Such  as  could  see  day  at  a  little  hole.  1662  J.  Davies  tr. 
Olearius*  Voy.  Ambass.  276  In  his  Conversion  of  the  darkest 
Night  to  bright  Day.  1710  Steele  Tat  Ur  No.  142  r  1  She 
had  now  found  out,  that  it  was  Day  before  Nine  in  the 
Morning.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  x.  218  It  was 


broad  day.  1883  Stevenson  Treasure  1st.  ill.  xiii.  (1886) 
107  It  was  as  plain  as  day. 

b.  fig.  A  light  like  that  of  day ;  1  daylight  *  in 
a  difficult  question. 

1667  Marvell  Corr.  lxxx.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  225,  I  can  not 
3'et  see  day  in  the  businesse,  betwixt  the  two  Houses.  1702 
Rowe  f  amerl.  v.  i.  2191  They  cast  a  Day  around  ’em. 

+  4.  One  of  the  perpendicular  divisions  or  ‘  lights f 
of  a  mullioned  window.  [F.  jour,  med.L.  dies.'] 

[1409  Will  of  Ware  (Somerset  Ho.),  Lego  vna  fenestra 
trium  dierum.]  1447  Will  Hen.  F7  (Hare’s  MSS.  Caius 
Coll.),  In  the  east  ende  of  the  s11  Quier  shalbe  sat  a  great 
gable  window  of  vij  daies.  1484  Will  of  Chockc  (Somerset 
Ho.),  A  wyndow  . .  of  iij  dayes.  a  1490  Botonf.r  I  tin. 
(Nasmith  1778)296  Et  quaslibet  fenestra,  .continet  tres  dayes 
vitreatas.  1838  J.  Britton  Diet.  Archit.  40  A  part  of 
a  window  between  the  mullions  is  often  called  a  bay,  or 
day.  1859  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet.,  Day ,  the  mediaeval 
term  for  each  perpendicular  division  or  light  (Fr.  jour)  of 
a  mullioned  window. 

5.  Mining.  The  surface  of  the  ground  over  a 
mine.  Hence  day-coal,  -drift,  -hole  (see  also  24). 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  80  By  letting  down  Shafts  from  the 
day  (as  Miners  speak).  1676  Hodgson  ibid.  XI.  762 
According  as  the  Day-coal  heightens  or  deepens.  1708 
J.  C.  Compl.  Collier)  1845)  32  Draw  your  Coals  to  Bank  (01- 
Day)  out  of  the  Pit.  1747  Hooson  M iner’s  Did.  N  iij  b, 
The  Ore  that  is  found  on  the  Tops  of  Veins,  especially  near 
to  the  Day.  i88x  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Day,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  over  a  mine. 

II.  As  a  period,  natural  division,  or  unit  of 
time. 

6.  The  time  occupied  by  the  earth  iu  one  revolu¬ 
tion  on  its  axis,  in  which  the  same  terrestrial  meri¬ 
dian  returns  to  the  sun ;  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  reckoned  from  a  definite  or  given  point. 
Const,  during,  in,  formerly  on,  0,  a,  retained  in 
twice  a  day,  etc. :  see  A  prepfi  8,  8  b. 

The  solar  or  astronojnical  day  is  reckoned  from  noon  to 
noon  ;  and,  as  the  length  of  this  time  varies  (within  narrow 
limits)  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  its  mean  or  average 
length  is  the  mean  solar  day.  The  civil  day  in  civilized 
countries  generally  is  the  period  from  midnight  to  midnight, 
similarly  adjusted  to  its  mean  length.  Ancient  nations 
variously  reckoned  their  day  to  begin  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  or 
at  sunset.  The  sidereal  day  is  the  time  between  the  succes¬ 
sive  meridional  transits  of  a  star,  or^ specifically  of  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  and  is  about  four  minutes  shorter  than  the 
solar  day.  (The  term  natural  day  is  sometimes  used  in 
this  sense,  sometimes  in  sense  i.) 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  32  Drio  dogor^ee  Serhuunas 
mec  mid.  c  1000  iELFRic  Gen.  i.  5  pa  wses  j^eworpen  sefen 
and  morgen  an  daeA.  Ibid.  ii.  3  God  gebletsode  pone  seofeSan 
dseg  and  hine  gehalgade.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  Fram  pan 
halie  hester  dei  bod  italde  fifti  daja  to  pisse  deie.  c  1205 
Lay.  19216  preo  daeies  [c  1275  dajes]  wes  pe  king  wuniende 
pere.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724'  144  Aftur  fyftene  dawes  . .  To 
London  he  wende.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  ix.  9  He  was  thre 
daies  not  seynge.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  1.  10  b, 
Symonides.  .desired  to  haue  a  daies  respite  graunted  him  to 
study  vpon  it.  a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650.)  6  Hours,  daies, 
months,  which  are  the  rags  of  time.  1822  Byron  Werner 
1.  i.  377  Twenty  years  Of  age,  if ’t  is  a  day.  1831  Brewster 
Newl on  (1855)  I.  xiii.  365  We  may  regard  the  length  of  the 
day  as  one  of  the  most  unchangeable  elements  in  the  system 
of  the  world. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sqrs.  T.  108  In  the  space  of  o  day 
natureel,  (This  is  to  seyn,  in  foure  and  twenty  houres). 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  deP.  R.  ix,  xxi.  (1495)  358  Some  daye 
is  artyfycyall  and  some  naturell . .  a  naturell  daye  conteyny th 
xxiiij  houres.  1551  Recorde  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  244  The 
Naturall  daye.  .is  commonly  accompted  from  Sonne  risinge 
one  daye,  to  Sonne  rising  the  nexte  daye.  1764  Maskelyne 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  344  The  interval  between  the  transit 
of  the  first  of  Aries  across  the  meridian  one  day,  and  its 
return  to  it  the  next  day,  is  called  a  sidereal  day.  . The 
interval  betv/een  the  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  meridian 
one  day,  and  his  transit  the  next  day,  is  called  an  apparent 
solar  day.  1812  Woodhouse  Astron.  xxii.  222  The  interval 
between  two  successive  noons  is  a  natural  day.  1834  Nat. 
Philos .,  Astron.  i.  13/2  (Useful  Knowl.  Soc. )  Although,  .the 
solar  day  is  of  variable  length,  we  can  . .  ascertain  its  mean 
or  average  length  ;  and  this  quantity  is  called  a  viean  solar 
day.  Ibid.  14/2  The  length  of  the  sidereal  day  is  found  to 
be  uniformly  23  hours,  56  minutes,  or  more  accurately 

23b  -6m  -092. 

+  b.  All  days  :  always,  forever.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxviii.  20  Ic  beo  mid  eow  ealle 
dagas  \Lvidisf.  allum  dagum].  cn6o  Hatton  G.  ibid.,  Ich 
beo  mid  eow  ealle  dajes.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  cii,  For 
that  time  forth  losten  Britons  the  royame  for  al  dayes. 
f  c.  A  day^  travel ;  a  day’s  journey.  Obs. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  1  Sire  Dowel  dwellep.  .not  a  day 
hennes.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  1.  4  A  Towne  called 
Pomeiock,  and  six  dayes  higher,  their  City  Skicoak. 

7.  The  same  space  of  time,  esp.  the  civil  day, 
treated  (without  reference  to  its  length)  as  a  point 
or  unit  of  time,  on  which  anything  happens,  or 
which  fixes  a  date.  Const,  on,  upon  (ME.  0,  a- : 
cf.  A  pi'cp.i-  8,  A  adj ’.2  4). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  19  And  pam  pryddan  daege  he 
arist.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1135  D[at]  oper 
dei  pa  he  lai  an  slep  in  scip.  a  1400  Cursor  M.  5108  (Cott.) 
For-giue  it  vs,  lauerd,  fra  pis  dau.  Ibid.  19045  (Cott.1)  Petre 
and  iohn  a  dai  at  none  Went  to  pe  kirc.  Ibid.  19810  (Edin.) 
Apon  a  dai  at  tide  of  none,  c  1400  Lanfrands  Cirurg.  343 
Sumtyme  men  . .  weren  hool  in  pe  same  dai.  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxl.  167  Some  day  ye  one  part  lost,  and 
some  day  the  other.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VlIIy  c.  21  §  25 
Before  the  saide  .xii.  daie  of  Marche.  1600  12  Rowlands 
Four  Knaves  (Percy  Soc.)  75  They  say,  The  better  the  day 
the  better  the  deede.  1704  Nelson  Fest.  4*  Fasts  L  (1739) 
16  The  first  Day  of  the  Week  called  the  Lord's  Day.  1726 
tr.  Gregory’s  Astron.  I.  262  You  need  only  to  know  what 
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Day  of  cadi  Month  the  Sun  enters  a  Sign  of  the  Ecliptic,  i 
ana  compute  one  Degree  for  every  Day  from  thence.  1799 
F.  Leighton  Let.  to  J.  Boucher  21  Sept.  (MS. t,  Pray  treat 
me  with  a  letter  on  an  early  day  as  parliament  folks  say. 
1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  x.  109  She  would  return  home 
on  the  day  but  one  after  the  funeral. 

b.  1’hrasc.  One  day :  on  a  certain  or  particular 
day  in  the  past ;  on  some  day  in  the  future.  So 
of  future  time,  some  day  ;  and  of  the  present  or 
proximate  future,  one  or  some  of  these  days. 

1535  Cover  dale  i  Sam.  xxvii.  i  One  of  these  dayes  shal 
I  fall  into  the  handes  of  Saul.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary 
n.  ^1625)  66  His  meaning  is  one  of  these  daies  to  entreate 
your  naincs  hitherwards.  1594  Spenser  Amoretli  Ixxv, 
One  clay  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand.  1613  Shaks. 
JIcn.  Fill,  11.  ii.  22  The  King  will  know  him  one  day. 
1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  53  Had  it  not  been,  to 
revenge  himself  one  day,  upon  the  Spaniards.  1838  Dickens 
O.  Twist  xxx vi,  You  will  tell  me  a  different  talc  one  of 
these  days.  1855  Smedley  II.  Covenlale  xxxv,  Some  of 
these  days  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  him  a  lesson. 

III.  A  specified  or  appointed  day. 

8.  A  specific  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
whole  or  part  of  which  is  assigned  to  some  parti¬ 
cular  purpose,  observance,  or  action,  or  which  is 
the  date  or  anniversary  of  some  event,  indicated  by 
an  attributive  addition  or  by  the  context;  e.  g. 
saints'  days ,  holy  days ,  New  Years  day,  Lady-day, 

C Jirist mas-day ,  St.  SwithirC  s-day ,  pay-day ,  rent- 
day,  settling-day,  birth-day,  wedding-day ,  corona¬ 
tion-day ,  etc.  (See  the  various  defining  words.) 

ci  175  Lamb.  Horn.  11  Nu  beoS  icumen  ..  pa  halie  da^es 
lippen  us.  1297  K.  Glouc.  (1724)  368  A  Seyn  Nycolas  day 
he  com.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7007  Ilk  ,ere .  In  pe 
day  of  bedis  deying.  1577  Holinshkd  C/iron.  IV.  504  To 
put  us  in  mind  how  we  violate  the  Sabboth  daie.  1595 
Shaks.  John  v.  i.  25  Is  this  Ascension  day?  1600  J.  Poky 
tr.  Leo's  Africa  Aij,  At  London  this  three  and  fortieth 
most  joifuif  Coronation-day  of  her  sacred  Maestie.  1600. 
1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  222  Like  a  bookesellers 
shoppe  on  Bartholomew  day.  1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I. 
100  In  each  term  there  is  one  day  whereon  the  courts  do  not 
transact  business.  .These  are  termed  Grand  days  in  the  inns 
of  court ;  and  Gaudy  days  at  the  two  Universities.  1884 
Christian  World  9  Oct.  764/1  Lord  Bramwell.  .had  spoken 
of  Saturday  as  ‘  pay-day,  drink-day,  and  crime-day'. 

b.  Last  day  (OE.  ytemesta  d;pg) ,  Day  of  Judge¬ 
ment  or  of  Doom ,  Doomsday ,  Juiigement  day,  Day  j 
of  the  Lord,  of  Accounts ,  Retribution ,  Wrath,  1 
Great  Day,  etc. :  the  clay  on  which  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  to  be  *  judged  of  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body*.  See  also  the  various  qualifying 
words. 

97X  Blickl.  Iloni.  57  Seo  saul  . .  onfehp  hire  lichoman  on 
E'cm  y  tines  tan  dc^e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27362  <Cott.)  J?e  dai 
of  wreth.  1382  Wyclip  2  Pet.  iii.  10  Forsothe  the  day  of 
the  Lord  shal  come  as  a  tlieef.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T. 
r  305  He  schal  y  hie  of  hem  account  at  pc  day  of  doome. 
a  1400  PrymeriiQgi)  82  Haue  mercy  of  me  whan  pow  comest 
in  pc  lastc  day.  a  1533  Ed.  Berners  1 1  non  clviii.  606  Vnto 
the  day  of  Iugemcnte.  1583  Stu  jibes  Anat.  A  bus.  11.  (1882) 

86  The  general!  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  Ibid.  11.96  At 
y°  gret  nay  of  the  Lord.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxvii. 
(169^)187  In  the  great  Day,  wherein  the  Secrets  of  all  Hearts 
shall  be  laid  open.  1746  7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  75  The 
severer  doom,  and  more  public  infamy,  of  the  great  day. 
i860  Pusky  Min.  Propk.  109  The  Day  of  Judgment  or 
vengeance. 

t  c.  Hence  in  early  versions  of  N.  T.  =  Judge¬ 
ment  :  a  literal  rendering  of  Gr.  in  reference 

to  the  Judgement  Day.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclip  I  Cor .  iv.  3  To  me  it  is  for  the  leeste  thing 
that  I  he  demyd  of  30U,  or  of  mannis  day  [Tindall,  Rhem. 
daye,  Ckanmek,  Geneva ,  1611,  1881  judgement],  a  1628 
Preston  New  Covt.  19  He  would  not  regard  to  be  judged 
by  mans  day,  as  long  as  he  was  not  judged  by  the  Lord. 

9.  A  day  appointed,  a  fixed  date,  esp.  for  payment. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Nc  beo  he  nefre  swa  riche  forcS  he 

seal  penne  is  dei  cumto.  c  1200  S.  Eng  Leg.  I.  250/334.  1387 
Tkeviha  Ihgden  III.  i8o(M«itz.) pc  dettoures  my^te  nou^te 
pay  here  money  al  here  day.  c  1400  Gamelyn  792  He  wold. . 
Come  afore  pc  Iustice  to  kepen  his  day.  c  1500  Merck, 

Son  in  Halliwell  Nug;e  Poet.  21  In  cas  he  faylyd  hys  day. 
*53$  Stewart  Cron.  Scot  I.  556  The  king  of  Scottis.  .come 
tnair  to  keip  his  da.  _  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  1.  iii.  165  If  he 
should  breake  his  daie,  what  should  I  gaine  By  the  exaction 
of  the  forfeiture  ?  16.  .  Dkydkn  (J.),  Or  if  my  debtors  do  not 
keep  their  day.  a  1883  in  J.  G.  Butler  Bible  Work  II.  343 
Christ,  in  the  interval  between  the  resurrection  and  ascension, 
keeps  day  with  his  disciples. 

b.  A  day  in  each  week  (or  other  period)  fixed 
for  receptions,  etc. ;  a  day  on  which  a  hostess  is 
‘  at  home  ’. 

1694  Congreve  Double  Dealer \\\.  ix,  You  have  been  at  my 
lady  Whifler’s  upon  her  day,  madam?  i8ox  Lemaistrb 
Rough  Sk.  Mod.  Paris  iv.  59  Each  of  the  ministers  has 
a  day,  to  which  all  foreigners  may  be  taken  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  ministers.  1888  Mrs.  H.  Ward  A’.  Elsmerei  1890)307 
We  found  she  was  in  town,  and  went  on  her  4 day’. 

10.  Day  of  battle  or  contest ;  clay’s  work  on 
the  field  of  battle :  csp.  in  phrases  to  carry ,  get, 
win,  lose  the  day.  Cf.  Field,  and  Carry  15  c,  etc. 

x557  Tusskr  xoo  Points  JIusb.  xci,  The  battell  is  fought, 
thou  hast  gotten  the  daye.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio 
2}  Without  his  aide  the  day  would  be  perillous.  1642 
Rogers  Naaman  492  Shew  us  how  we  may  get  the  day  of 
our  adversary.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival  s  Iron  Age  196  The 
Imperialists,  thinking  the  Day  was  theirs.  1721  R.  Bradley 
Whs.  Nature  139  The  Silk  Worm  at  present  carries  the 
Day  before  all  others  of  the  Papilionaceous  Tribe.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  168  The  bloody  day  of  Sencff. 


IV.  A  space  of  time,  a  period. 

+ 11.  A  space  (of  time).  Its  extent  is  usually  de¬ 
fined  by  the  accompanying  words.  Now  Obs .  or  Sc. 

1451  Paston  Lett .  No.  171  I.  227  They  have  be  fals  both 
to  the  Clyffordys  and  to  me  thys  vij  yeere  day.  c  1470 
Harding  Chron.  Proem  xxii,  Who  laye  afore  Paris  a  moneth 
daye.  1550  Crowley  Epigr.  1462  You  shall,  .lende  but  for 
a  monethes  day.  1552  T.  Gresham  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 

II.  App.  C.  148  No  man  convey  out  any  parcel  of  lead  five 
years  day.  1568  E.  Tilney  Disc.  Mariage  Cj,  I  could 
recite  many  examples,  .if  the  time  woulde  suffer  mee.  You 
have  yet  day  ynough,  quoth  the  Lady  Julia,  c  1670  Hobbes 
Dial.  Com.  Laws  145  Which  Statute  alloweth  to  these 
Provisors  Six  weeks  Day  to  appear.  1825-79  Jamieson, 

A  month's  day ,  the  space  of  a  month ;  A  years  day ,  the 
space  of  a  year. 

+ 12.  Time  allowed  wherein  to  be  ready,  esp.  for 
payment ;  delay,  respite ;  credit.  Obs. 

£■1386  Chaucer  Fraukl.  T.  847  And  him  bysecheth  .  .To 
graunte  him  dayes  of  the  remenaunt.  1428  E.  E.  Wilts 
(1882)  82  To  have  ther-of  resonable  daies  of  paiement.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxiii.  263  The  truce,  .is  nat  expired, 
but  hath  day  to  endure  vnto  the  first  day  of  Maye  next. 
ci  530  —  Art  It.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  477,  I  giue  her  daye  for 
a  moneth,  &  truse  in  the  meane  season.  1576  Gascoigne 
Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  80  When  drapers  draw  no  games  by  giuing 
day.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  616  Ye  Merchants  .. 
make  them  pay  deare  for  daies.  1644  Quarles  Barnabas 
B.  18  I’ll  give  no  day. .  I  must  have  present  money.  1659 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  640  That  he  might  have  day  until  the 
25  of  October,  to  consider  of  the  return. 

13.  The  time  during  which  anything  exists  or 
takes  place ;  period,  time,  era. 

a.  expressed  more  literally  by  the  pi. :  e.  g.  in 
the  days  of  King  Arthur ,  days  of  old,  in  those  days , 
in  days  to  come,  men  of  other  days,  etc.  Better 
days  :  times  when  one  was  better  off :  so  evil  days. 

c  1200  Triti.  Coll.  Horn.  3  0'8re  men  \>e  waren  bi  t>o  da^es. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  17546  (Cott.)  In  aid  dais.  Ibid.  21712 
(Cott.)  Nu  in  vr  daies.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  1.  96  Dauid,  1 
in  his  dayes  he  Dubbede  knihtes.  1470-85  Malor \  Arthur 
x.  lxxxvi,  Yet  had  I  neuer  reward,  .of  her  the  dayes  of  my 
lyf.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  xiii.  ix.  69  Twichyng  the  stait, 
quhilum  be  days  gone,  Of  Latium.  1548  Hai.l  Chron. 
239  b,  Of  no  small  authoritie  in  those  dayes.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  Aij,  I  know  not  where  we  shall  finde  one  in 
these  our  dayes.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  953  What 
sonne  of  Israel  can  hope  for  good  daies,  when  hee  heares 
his  Fathers  were  so  evill  ?  1652  Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  1 83 
An  Herb  of  as  great  Use  with  us  in  these  dayes.  1732 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  vi.  §  26  The  Jewish  state  in  the  days  of 
Josephus.  1806  Forsyth  Beauties  Scott.  IV.  102  The  whole 
town  bears  evident  marks  of  having  seen  better  days.  1848 
Lytton  Harold  1.  i,  In  the  good  old  days  before  the  Monk- 
king  reigned.  1880  T.  Fowler  Locke  i.  7  During  his 
undergraduate  and  bachelor  days. 

J  fi.  In  this  sense,  esp.,  ME.  used  dawen,  dawe, 
from  the  OE.  dat.  pi.  on  poem  dagum,  When  dawe 
{daw)  began  to  be  viewed  as  sing.,  dawes  was  often 
used  in  the  pi. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  1  On  pam  dagum  com  Iohannes. 
C1160  Hatton  G.  ibid.,  On  pam  da3en.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  47  Swich  peu  wes  bi  pan  da^en.  c  1275  Lay.  397  After 
pan  hepene  lawe  pat  stot  [  =  stood]  in  pan  ilke  dawe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  4082  Cott.)  Als  it  bitidd  mikel  in  paa  dauus 
[v.r.  be  aide  dawes].  c  1314  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  3852  Non 
better  nar  bi  po  dawe.  c  1386  Chaucer  Fraukl.  T.  452 
Felawes,  The  which  he  had  y-knowen  in  olde  dawes.  t'1430 
Lydg.  Bochas  in.  xiii.  86b,  Neuer.  .in  their  dawes.  c  1430 
Freemasonry  509  (Matz.)  Suche  mawmetys  he  hade  yn  hys 
dawe.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Don.  iii.  xliv,  Tullus  Seruillius 
douchtie  in  his  daw. 

b.  expressed  more  fig.  by  the  sing.  Now  esp. 
in  phrases  at  ox  to  this  or  that  day,  at  the  present 
day,  in  our  own  day,  at  some  future  day,  etc. 

1382  Wyclip  Joltnx iv.  20  In  that  day  }e  schulen  knowe, 
for  I  am  in  my  fadir,  and  3ee  in  me.  1578  Timme  Calvin 
on  Gen.  242  Which  Men  at  this  day  call  Cairum.  1611 
Bible  Ezek.  xxx.  9  In  that  day  shall  messengers  goefoorth 
from  me  in  shippes.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  vi.  §  1 
To  this  day.  .the  Coptites  and  antient  Egyptians  call  the 
end  of  the  year  peior.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  I.  23 
Apr.,  The  inconveniences  which  I  overlooked  in  the  high 
day  of  health.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  Introd.  4  His 
wither’d  cheek  and  tresses  grey  Seem’d  to  have  known 
a  better  day.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  403  To  this 
day  Palamon  and  Arcite..are  the  delight  both  of  critics 
and  of  schoolboys.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  48  They 
were,  .more  just  than  the  men  of  our  day. 

{b)  The  day  :  the  time  under  consideration,  time 
(now  or  then)  present.  (Cf.  the  hour,  the  moment .) 
Order  of  the  day.  see  Order.  The  day  :  Sc.  for 
To-day,  q.v. 

1814  Scott  Wav.  xiii,  ‘  But  we  maun  a’  live  the  day,  and 
have  our  dinner.  1839  Sir  C.  Napier  in  W.  N.  Bruce 
Life  iv.  (1885/  127  Funk  is  the  order  of  the  day.  1893  W. 

P.  Courtney  in  Academy  13  May  413/1  The  gardens  were 
planned  by  the  best  landscape  gardeners  of  the  day.  Mod. 
Men  and  women  of  the  day.  The  book  of  the  day. 

14.  With  personal  pronoun  :  Period  of  a  person’s 
rule,  activity,  career,  or  life;  lifetime,  a.  in  sing. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  376  Heye  men  ne  dorste  by  hys 
day  wylde  best  nyme  no}t.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8315  (Cott.) 
Salamon  . .  sal  be  king  efter  pi  dai.  c  1300  Beket  649  Heo 
that  was  so  freo  and  he3  hi  myn  ancestres  daye.  c  1400 
Gamelyn  65  Thus  dalte  the  knight  his  lond  by  his  day. 
a  1500  Childc  of  Bristowe  360  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  124  Yet 
dwel  y  stille  in  peyn.\  tyl  y  haue  fulfilled  my  day.  1795 
Southey  Joa7i  of  Arc  iii.  20^  Holy  abbots  honour’d  in  their 
day.  1850  L.  Hunt  Autooiog.  (i860)  i,  I  have  had  vanities 
enough  in  my  day. 

b.  in  pi.  Time  of  one’s  life,  span  of  existence. 
To  end  one's  days  :  to  die. 


1466  Paston  Lett.  No.  552  II.  282  Like  as  the  said  John 
Paston  deceased  had  in  any  time  of  his  daies.  1484  Caxton 
Curiall  1  That  thou  myghtest  vse  thy  dayes  in  takyng 
companye  wyth  me.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chrofi.  II.  756 
In  his  later  dayes.  .somewhat  corpulent.  1526  Pilgr.  Per f. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  289  b,  They  had  neuer  feled  suche  before, 
in  all  theyr  dayes.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Hucn  lxv.  222 
There  myserably  he  shall  ende  his  daj^es.  c  1600  Shaks. 
Sonn.  xcv,  That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  304  The  griefe  he  conceived 
..hastened  his  daies.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  815, 
I  at  Naples  pass  my  peaceful  Days.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Coruj.  (1876)  I.  App.  753  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was 
now  in  its  last  days. 

15.  Time  of  action,  period  of  power  or  influence. 
Proverb.  A  {every)  dog  has  his  ( a )  day. 

155°  Q.  Eliz.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  xxviii.  234  Notwith¬ 
standing,  as  a  dog  hath  a  day,  so  may  I  perchance  have 
time  to  declare  it  in  deeds.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$• 
Epigr.  (1867)  30  But  as  euery  man  saith,  a  dog  hath  a  daie. 
1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  315  The  Cat  will  Mew,  and  Dogge 
will  haue  his  day.  1633  B.  Jonson  Tale  Tub  11.  i,  A  man 
has  his  hour,  and  a  dog  his  day,  1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  1.  i.  71 
Suffer  the  Fools  to  laugh.  .This  is  their  Day.  1837  Carlyle 
Fr.Rev.  I.  i.  2  Each  dog  has  but  his  day.  1841  Miall 
Nonconf.  I.  1  Diplomacy  has  had  its  day,  and  failed.  1850 
Tennyson  In  Mem.  Prol.  v,  Our  little  systems  have  their 
day,  They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

V.  Phrases. 

16.  A-day,  A-days,  q.v.  (see  also  1  b)  ;  By  day, 
bi-day  (see  1  and  By  prep .  19,  20) ;  by  the  day 
(By  jtrep.  24  c) ;  To-day. 

f  17.  Of  daw(e  (OE.  type  *of  dagum,  ME.  of  da- 
jen,  of  daje,  of  dawe,  of  dawes,  of  daw  {day),  a  daw\ 
corruptly  on,  to  daw{e)  :  in  to  bring,  do  of  ox  out  of 
dawe,  life's  dawe,  to  deprive  of  life,  to  kill ;  to  be  of 
dawe,  to  be  dead.  Obs.  See  also  Adawe  adv. 

a  1225  Juliana  31  He  walde  don  hire  . .  ut  of  dahene. 
#1300  Cursor  M.  4168  (Gott.)  J>an  wil  na  man  of  vs  mak 
saue,  pat  we  him  [Joseph]  suld  haue  done  of  daue  [v.rr.  on 
dau,  of  daghe].  Ibid.  7808  (Fairf.)  He  me  be-so3t. .  I  sulde 
him  bringe  on  Hues  dawe  [v.rr.  o  dau,  o  daw,  of  dawe]. 
£1300  Seyn  Julian  193  pat  heo  of  dawe  be.  C1325  E.  E. 
A  llit.  P.  A.  282,  I  trawed  my  perle  don  out  of  dawez.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  A  rih.  2056  That  oure  soveraygne  sulde  be  distroyede, 
And  alle  done  of  dawez.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  107  Mony 
a  mon  was  pl  day  y  do  to  dawe.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cro?i. 
viii.  xxxi.  1 19  De  erle  pus  wes  dwne  of  day.  1513  Douglas 
AEneis  11.  iii.  58  He  was  slane,  allace,  and  brocht  of  daw. 

18.  This  or  that  day  week  (in  Sc.  eight  days), 
twelve  7?i07iths,  etc. :  used  of  measurement  of  time 
forward  or  backward  :  the  same  day  a  week  or 
a  year  after  or  before. 

1526  Tindale  Acts  x.  30  This  daye  nowe  .iiij.  dayes 
I  fasted.  1651  Cromwell  Lett.  3  Sept.  (Carlyle),  The  third 
of  September,  (remarkable  for  a  mercy  vouchsafed  to  your 
forces  on  this  day  twelvemonth  in  Scotland).  1801  Eliz. 
Helme  St.  Margaret' s  Cave  III.  244  On  the  day  month 
that  he  had  made  the  dreadful  avowal.  1815  Byron 
Let.  to  Moore  10  Jan.,  I  was  married  this  day  week.  1865 
Kingsley  Herew.  xv.  (1877)  189  Let  Harold  see  how  many 
. .  he  holds  by  this  day  twelve  months.  Mod.  He  is  expected 
this  day  week  (or,  in  Sc.,  this  day  eight  days). 

19.  Day  about,  on  alternate  days  in  rotation, 
each  on  or  for  a  day  in  his  turn  :  cf.  About, 
A.  5  b.  Day  by  day,  on  each  successive  day, 
daily,  every  day  in  its  turn  (without  any  notion 
of  cessation)  ;  also  alt7‘ib.  Day  after  day,  each 
day  as  a  sequel  to  the  preceding,  on  every  day 
as  it  comes  (but  without  intending  future  continu¬ 
ance).  (Prom)  day  to  day,  continuously  or  with¬ 
out  interruption  from  one  day  to  another  (said  of 
a  continuation  of  state  or  conditions)  ;  also  atlrib . 

15..  Moffat  Wyf  of  A uchtimnuchty  (Bannatyne  MS.), 
Content  am  I  To  tak  the  pluche  my  day  about. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vm.  177  What  pou  dudest  day  bi 
day.  £1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  175  In  whiche  me 
thoughte  I  myghte,  day  by  day,  Dwellen  alwey.  c  1440 
Promp .  Parv.  112  Day  be  day,  or  ouery  day,  quotidie.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  2  b,  Te  Deum,  Day  by  day  we  mag- 
nifie  thee.  1771  Mrs  .Griffith  tr.  Viaud's  Shipwreck  178, 
I  cannot  give  you,  day  by  day,  an  account  of  this,  .journey. 
1836  Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  I.  38,  I  am  sickened  by  its  day- 
by-day  occurrence.  1865  —  Herew .  xv.  (.1877)  195  Passing 
each  other  day  by  day. 

1830  Tennyson  Poems  33  A  world  of  peace  And  confidence, 
day  after  day. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  505  Fram  daye  to  daye  hii  dude 
the  mansinge.  1483  Calk.  Angl.  88  From  Day  to  day,  die 
in  diem ,  in  dies,  dietim.  1556  Aurelio  $  I  sab.  (1608  I  iij, 
From  daye  to  daye  you  have  beane  worse.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  v.  v.  20  To  morrow,  and  to  morrow,  and  to  morrow, 
Creepes  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.  1712  Addison 
Sped.  No.  445  P3  Whether  I  should  still  persist  in  laying 
my  Speculations,  from  Day  to  Day,  before  the  Publick. 
1883  Ma?ich.  Exam .  8  Dec.  4/1  For  day-to-day  loans  the 
general  charge  was  2  to  2-J  per  cent. 

20.  All  day :  the  whole  day  ;  +  every  day :  see 
1  b,  and  Alday.  All  days  :  always,  for  ever  :  see 
6  b.  Better  days',  see  13  a.  Every-day,  First  day, 
q.v.  Good  day  :  see  Good.  Late  hi  the  day  :  see 
Late.  Now-a-days,  +  now  bi-dawe  :  see  Now  and 
A-days.  07ie  day,  one  of  these  days :  see  7  b.  The 
other  day  :  two  (or  a  few)  days  ago  :  see  Other. 
Some  day,  so?ne  of  these  days :  see  7  b.  Time  of 
day :  hour  of  the  clock,  period  of  the  world’s  history, 
etc. :  see  Time.  The  day  after  (or  before)  the  fair ; 
too  late  (or  too  early) ;  see  Fair  sbj  Days  hi 
Bank,  Days  of  Grace,  etc.:  see  Bank2  2,  Grace,  etc. 
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Also  All  Fools’  day,  Ascension,  Black-letter, 
Lawful  day,  etc. :  see  these  words. 

VI.  Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 

21.  The  common  use  of  the  possessive  genitive 
days  (as  in  other  nouns  of  time)  somewhat  restricts 
the  simple  attributive  use  of  day.  The  genitive  is 
used  in,  e.g.,  the  day  s  duties ,  needs ,  sales ,  takings  ; 
a  day  s  length ,  sunshine  ;  a  day's  fighting,  journey, 
march ,  rest ;  a  day  s  allowance ,  fast,  pay ,  provi¬ 
sions ,  victuals ,  wages,  etc.  So  with  the  pi. 
dfoyj  journey,  three  days'  pay,  etc.  See  also 
Daysman,  Day’s  work. 

a  1250  Owl  <5 •  Night .  1588  That  gode  vvif . .  Haveth  daies 
kare  and  ni3tes  wake.  1388  Wyclif  Luke  ii.  44  Thei.. 
camen  a  daies  iourney  [1382  the  wey  of  a  day].  1422  E.  E. 
Wills  (1882)  50  Myn  eche  daies  gowne.  1548  Hall  Chron. 
228  b,  Ponderynge  together  yestardayes  promise,  and  two- 
dayes  doyng.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  6  My  ear  is  pained  . . 
with  every  day's  report.  1859  Tennyson  Enid  476  In  next 
day’s  tourney.  Mod.  ‘  He  has  neither  night’s  rest  nor  day’s 
ease  ’,  as  the  saying  is.  A  distance  of  three  days’  journey. 

22.  Such  combinations  as  eight  days  when  used 
attrib.  may  become  eight-day . 

1836  [see  Eight].  1847  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  413  Six-day 
licenses  may  be  granted.  Mod.  An  eight-day  clock. 

23.  General  combinations  :  a.  simple  attrib.  ‘of 
the  day,  esp.  as  opposed  to  the  night,  the  day’s*, 
as  day-beam,  -blush,  -glory,  -god,  -going,  -hours, 
-season,  - spirit ;  4  of  a-  day,  as  a  period  of  time,  a 
day’s’,  as  day-bill,  -journey,  -name,  - respite ,  -sum, 
- ticket ,  -warning. 

1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  265  The  May-beam  . .  O’er 
Queensberry  began  to  peep.  1825  D.  L.  Richardson 
Sonnets  60  The  day-beams  fade  Along  the  crimson  west. 
1824  Byron  Juan  xv.  lxii,  A  single  May-bill  Of  modern 
dinners.  1813  —  Br.  Abydos  11.  xxviii,  When  the  May- 
blush  bursts  from  high.  1827  Blackw .  Mag.  XXI.  81  Why, 
*Day-god,  why  so  late?  1638  Jackson  Creed  ix.  xxiv.  Wks. 
VIII.  353  Betwixt  three  of  the  clock  and  the  May-going. 
1669  Sturmy  Mariners  Mag.  11.  77  The  upper  half  of  the 
circle.. is  the  *Day-Hours,  and  the  lower ..  is  the  Night- 
Hours.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  88  A  *Day  iornay,  dieta .  c  1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  m  on  xix.  429  A  May  respy  te  is  worthe 
moche.  a  1568  Covf.rdale  Bk.  Death  1.  xxi,  Neither  need 
to  fear  any  inconvenience  by  night,  neither  swift  arrow  in 
the  May-season.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  274  Thy 
May-sum  of  delight.  £1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth .  Lyt.  Bryt. 
(1814)  443  To  be  redy  at  a  May  warning. 

b.  attrib .  *  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
day,  existing  by  day,  diurnal  ’ ;  as  day-bell,  -bird, 
-breeze,  - clothes ,  -guest,  -haul,  -moth,  -shift,  -task, 
-watch,  -watchman,  -wind. 

15..  Tale  of  Basyn  172  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  51  Thei 
daunsyd  all  the  ny}t,  till  the  son  con  ryse ;  The  clerke  rang 
the  May-bell,  as  it  was  his  gise.  1774  White  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXV.  2 66  It  does  not  withdraw  to  rest  till  a  quarter 
before  nine  . .  being  the  latest  of  all  May-birds.  1808  J. 
Barlow  Columb.  11.  540  The  May-breeze  fans  the  God. 
1644  A.  Burgesse  Magistrates  Commission  15  It  ought  to  be 
your  May-care  and  your  night-care,  and  your  morning-care. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Voy.  to  Eng.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
12  The  master  never  slept  but  in  his  May-clothes  whilst  on 
board.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  33  If  griefe  lodges  with 
us  over  night,  Joy  shall  be  our  *Day  Guest.  1888  E.  J. 
Mather  Norard  of  Dogger  103  The  smacks  had  their  gear 
down  for  a  May-haul.  1831  Carlyle  Sort.  Res.  (1858)  73 
Your  very  *Daymoth  has  capabilities  in  this  kind.  1872 
Daily  Ne7us  12  Oct.,  The  people  of  the  May-shift  trooping 
in  to  relieve  the  night-workers.  1630  Brathwait  Eng. 
Gent  lent Our  Ordinary  Gentleman,  whose  May-taske  "is 
this.  1837  Wheelwright  tr.  Aristophanes  I.  263  Eluding 
our  May-watch.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1840)  51  Till  the 
morning-man,  or  May- watchman,  as  they  called  him,  came 
to  relieve  him.  1846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc .  (1873)  50  How 
soft  the  May-wind  sighed. 

c.  With  agent-nouns  and  words  expressing  action, 
*  (that  acts  or  is  done)  by  day,  during  the  day,  as 
distinguished  from  night’,  as  day-devourer,  -drudge, 
-flier,  - lurker ,  -nurse,  -seller,  -sleeper  ;  day-drowsi¬ 
ness,  -fishing ,  -journeying,  - reflection ,  -slumber, 
-somnambulism,  - vision  ;  also  adjectives,  as  day¬ 
appearing,  -flying,  -shining,  etc. 

1821  Shelley  Fragments ,  Wandering  i,  Like  a  May¬ 
appearing  dream.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  83  A  May-devourer, 
and  an  evening  spy  1  1852  Meander ings  of  Mem.  I.  149 

*Day-drowsiness — and  night’s  arousing  power.  1840  Car¬ 
lyle  Heroes  (1858)  237  Show  him  the  way  of  doing  that, 
the  dullest  Maydrudge  kindles  into  a  hero.  1653  Walton 
A  ngler  126  There  is  night  as  well  as  May-fishing  for  a  Trout. 
1889  A.  R.  Wallace  Darwinism  248  *Day-flying  moths. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Da.71.  Der.  IV.  lxiv.  274  In  leisurely  May- 
journeying  from  Genoa  to  London.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's 
Disp.  4  Jugglers,  *Day-lurkers,  and  Deceivers.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  iv.  1062  The  May-reflection,  and  the  midnight- 
dream  !  1889  Tablet  3  Aug.  167  Two  classes  of  flower-girl—- 
the  May-sellers  and  the  night-sellers.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia 
(1622)  2  The  May-shining  starres.  1549  Cheke  H urtSedit. 
(1641)  41  *Day-sleepers,  pursse-pickers.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  767/2  The  bat.  .awoke  from  its  deep  May-slumber. 
1849  H.  Mayo  Truths  in  Pop.  Supers t.  vi.  86  Let  me 
narrate  some  instances,  .one  of  May-somnambulism.  1677 
Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  111.  58  Their  night-dreams  and  May- 
visions  whereby  they  divined  things. 

d.  objective  or  objective  genitive,  as  day-dis¬ 
pensing,  -distracting,  -loving  adjs. ;  day-hater ,  -pro- 
longer\  e.  instrumental,  as  day-lit,  day-wearied 
adj. ;  f.  adverbial,  as  day-hired,  -lasting,  - lived 
adjs.  ;  g.  similative  and  parasynthetic,  as  day- 
bright,  -clear,  -eyed  adjs. 

1590  T.  Watson  Poems  (Arb.)  159  Virgo  make  fountains 


of  thy  Maie-bright  eine.  a  1592  Greene  &  Lodge  Looking 
Glasse  (1861)  124  The  day-bright  eyes  that  made  me  see. 
1785  Burns  2nd  Ep.  to  J.  Lapraik  xvii,  Some  May-detest¬ 
ing  owl.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  102  The  May-distracting 
theme.  1796  T.  Townshend  Poems  49  *Day-eyed  Fancy. 
1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  11.  c,  The  May-hater,  Minerva’s 
bird.  1751  Female  Foundling  II.  159  *Day-hired  Ser¬ 
vants.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Fain.  Epist.  Wks.  (1711) 
139  *Day-lasting  ornaments.  1885  R.  L.  Stevenson  Dyna¬ 
miter  136  The  broad,  daylit  unencumbered  paths  of  uni¬ 
versal  scepticism.  1839  Bailey  Festus  v.  (1848)  48  Things 
born  of  vice  or  May-lived  fashion.  1824  J.  Bowring  Bata - 
7 nan  Anthol.  158  *Day-prolonger  —  summer’s  mate.  1595 
Shaks.  John  v.  iv.  35  Feeble,  and  May- wearied  Sunne. 

24.  Special  combinations  :  +  day-and-night- 
shot,  the  name  of  some  disease;  day-before 
attrib.,  of  the  previous  day  ;  day-boarder .  see 
Boarder  ;  +  day-body,  a  person  taken  up  with 
the  things  of  the  day ;  day-boy,  a  school-boy  (at 
a  boarding-school)  who  attends  the  classes  but  goes 
home  for  the  evening,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Boarder,  q.v.  ;  day-clock,  a  clock  which  requires 
to  be  wound  up  daily  ;  day-coal  (see  5)  ;  ]•  day, 
day  !  a  childish  expression  for  ‘  good  day  ’,  ‘  good¬ 
bye’  (cf.  ta-ta) ;  day-degree  (see  quot.);  day- 
drift,  -hole  (see  quot.  and  5)  ;  day-eye  ( Coal¬ 
mining ),  a  working  open  to  daylight ;  day-gang 
+  a.  a  day’s  march  or  journey  {obs.)  ;  b.  a  gang  of 
miners,  etc.,  forming  the  day-shift-,  day-gown, 
a  woman’s  gown  worn  by  day  ;  day-holding,  the 
holding  of  an  appointed  day  (for  arbitration)  ;  day- 
hours  (//.),  those  offices  for  the  Canonical  Hours 
which  aresaid  in  the  day-time;  day-house  {Astro!.), 
a  house  in  which  a  planet  is  said  to  be  stronger 
by  day  than  by  night  (Wilson  Diet.  Astro/.) ; 
+  day-liver,  one  who  lives  for  a  day,  or  for  the 
day ;  dayman,  one  employed  for  the  da)',  or  for 
duty  on  a  special  day;  day-nettle:  see  Dead- 
nettle  and  Dea-nettle  ;  day-room,  a  room  occu¬ 
pied  by  day  only  ;  +  day-set,  sun-set ;  day-shine, 
day-light;  +  day-shutting,  close  of  day,  sunset; 
day-stone,  a  naturally  detached  block  of  stone 
found  on  the  surface  (see  5)  ;  day-streak,  streak 
of  dawn  ;  day-student,  a  student  who  comes  to 
a  college,  etc.  during  the  day  for  lectures  or  study, 
but  does  not  reside  there  ;  day-ticket,  a  railway  or 
other  ticket  covering  return  on  the  same  day  ;  also, 
a  ticket  covering  all  journeys  or  entrances  made  by 
the  purchaser  on  the  day  of  issue ;  day-tide  ( poet .,) 
day-time  ;  day-wages,  wages  paid  by  the  day ; 
j*  day-wait,  a  watcher  or  watchman  by  day ; 
day  -wa'rd  sb.,  ward  kept  by  day;  dayward  a. 
and  adv.,  towards  the  day;  day-water,  surface 
water  (see  5). 

1527  Andrew  Brunsuyke's  Distyll.  Waters  K  ij  b,  The 
same  water  is  good  agaynste  a  sore  named  the  "daye  and 
nyght  shotte.  1828  Cobbett  Semi.,  Drunkenness  45  No¬ 
body  is  so  dull  as  the  "daybefore  drunkard.  1567-8  Abp. 
Parker  Corr.  310,  I  trust,  not  so  great  a  "day-body. .but 
cau  consider  both  reason  and  godliness.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  II.  xxi,  Georgy  was,  like  some  dozen  other  pupils, 
only  a  "day-boy.  1888  Burgon  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iii. 
302  The  attempt  was  made  to  send  [him],  .as  a  day-boy,  to 
Rugby  school.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  38  No  sound., 
hut  the  loud  ticking  of  the  old  "day-clock.  1712  Arbuthnot 
John  Bull  iv.  vii,  Bye  1  bye,  Nic  1 . .  Won’t  you  like  to 
shake  your  *  day-day,  Nic?  1784  P.  Oliver  in  T.  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  Diary  II.  213  Day,  day  1  Yrs,  P.  Oliver.  1886  Daily 
News  17  May  3 h,  The  result  is  expressed  in  "day-degrees, 
a  day-degree  signifying  one  degree  of  excess  or  deficit  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42  deg.  continued  for  24  hours, 
or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for  an  inversely  proportional 
number  of  hours.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  ‘‘■Day 
drifts  or  day  holes,  galleries  or  inclined  planes  driven  from 
the  surface  so  that  men  can  walk  underground  to  and  from 
their  work  without  descending  and  ascending  a  shaft.  1890 
H.  T.  Crofton  in  Trans.  Lane.  <5-  Cheshire  Antiq.  Soc. 
VII.  27  Coal  would  probably  be  obtained  first  by  ‘  drifts 
1  "day -eyes  or  *  breast-highs.’  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5842  Vte 
of  his  land  "dai-ganges  thre.  1840  T.  A.  Trollope  Sttmm. 
Britt.  II.  163  When  the  day-gangs  come  up,  and  those  for 
the  night  go  down.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Nov.  1/3  Another 
"day  gown  for  a  well-known  society  woman.  1565  in  Child 
Marriages  (E.E.T.S.)  44  Ther  was  diuerse  "daie-holdinges 
to  get  them  to  abide  together ;  which  they  neuercold  bringe 
to  passe.  1892  Pall  Mall.  G  11  Feb.  5/1  The  coal  is  won  by 
means  of  a  "day  hole.  1855  P.Freeman  Princ.  Div.  Service  I. 
220  There  is,  however,  attached  to  each  of  these ‘*day-hours’ 
a  ‘  mid-hour’  Office.  1630  Drumm.  of  H  awth.  Hymn  to  Fairest 
Fair ,  ’’Day-livers,  we  rememberance  do  lose  Of  ages  worn. 
1880  Times  8  Oct.  8/5  The  Liberal  secretaries  ..  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  chairmen,  treasurers,  executive 1  "daymen  ’, 
and  captains  of  the  respective  wards.  1882  Nares  Seaman¬ 
ship  (ed.  6)  98  Marines,  Idlers  or  Daymen.  1823  Nicholson 
Pract.  Builder  577  A  Small  County  Prison  . .  A  spacious 
“day  room  on  the  ground  floor,  c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  718 
At  ‘day  set  he  on  his  way  is  goon,  c  1822  Beddoes  Pyg¬ 
malion  Poems  154  By  moon,  or  lamp,  or  sunless  "day  shine 
white.  1872  Tennyson  Gareth  <$•  L.  1065  Naked  in  open 
dayshine.  1673  in  Picton  L'pool  Mimic.  Pec.  (1883)  I.  316 
That  every  publick  house  hang  out  lanthomes ..  till  8  a  clock 
at  night,  from  "day  shutting.  1877  A.  H.  Green  Phys. 
Geol.  x.  §  3.  441  *Day-stones.  1850  Clough  Dipsychus  83 
The  chilly  'day-streak  signal.  1883  Durham  Univ.  J  ml. 
17  Dec.  141  Sorry  indeed  to  see  the  *day-student  system 
becoming  the  rule.  1846  Railway  Reg.  III.  248  "Day 
tickets — The  charge  is  a  fare  and  a  half.  1818  Keats 
Endym.  in.  365  At  brim  of  "day-tide.  1625  tr.  Camden's 
Hist.  Eliz.  1.  (1688)  49  Souldiers,  Servants,  and  all  that  took 


"Day-Wages  for  their  Labour,  a  1592  Greene  Orpharion 
Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  86  A  labourer  for  day  wages.  1496 
Dives  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  xi.  210,  I  haue  made  the 
a  "dayewayte  to  the  people  of  Israeli.  1597-1602  IV.  Riding 
Sessions  Rolls  49 ( Yorks.  Archxol.  Assoc.),  Vigilias  suas  in 
diebusrtMgtfce  their  "daywarde.  1876  Lanier  Poems,  Psalm 
of  West  367  Whilst  ever  *dayward  thou  art  steadfast  drawn. 
1698  Cay  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  369  A  meer  "Day-Water  . . 
immediately  from  the  Clouds.  1808  Curwen  Econ.  Feeding 
Stock  198  A  poor  clay,  .extremely  retentive  of  day-water. 

+  Day,  vP  Obs.  In  3  deB3en,  dai3en.  [A 
form  ol  Daw  v.,  assimilated  to  day  sb.]  To  dawn. 

c  1205  Lay.  21726  Lihten  hit  gon  dae3en  [c  1275  da3eie].  — 
21854  Faire  hit  gon  daj^en.  —  26940  Hit  agon  dai3en  [c  1275 
da3e3e],  c  1275  Hid.  1694  A  morwe  )x>  hit  da^ede  [c  1205 
dawede].  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  112  Dayyn,  or  wexyn  day . . 
dicsco.  Ibid.  114  Dawyn  idem  est,  quod  dayyn  [Pynson 
dayen],  auroro.  c  1460  Towncley  Myst..  Jacob  :o8  Fare¬ 
well  now,  the  day  dayes.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  88  To  Day, 
dierc,  diescere. 

Hence  Daying-  vbl.  sb.  =  Dawing,  Dawning. 

t  1420  Antnrs  of  Arth.  xxxvii,  In  J>e  daying  of  }>e  day. 
c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  927  At  the  dayeng, 
a  Tajourner. 

+  Day,  v.-  Obs.  [f.  Day  sb. ;  in  several  dis¬ 
connected  senses.] 

1.  trails.  To  appoint  a  day  to  any  one  ;  to  cite  or 
summon  for  an  appointed  day.  [transl.  Flem. 
daghen.'] 

1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  19  That  he  shold  he  sente 
fore  and  dayed  ernestly  agayn,  lor  t[o]  abyde  suche  Iuge- 
ment. 

2.  To  submit  (a  matter)  to,  or  decide  by,  arbi¬ 
tration.  Cf.  Dayment. 

1484  [see  Daying  vbl.  sb.].  1580  Lupton  Sivqila  117  They 
haue  bin  enforced  when  all  their  money  was.  .spent,  to  haue 
their  matter  dayed,  and  ended  by  arbitrement. 

3.  To  give  (a  person)  time  for  pa)  ment ;  absol. 
to  postpone  payment.  (Cf.  Day  sb.  12.) 

1566  Wager  Crttell  Debter,  The  most  part  of  my  debtters 
have  honestly  payed,  And  they  that  were  not  redy  1  have 
gently  dayed.  1573  Tusser  Httsb.  lxii.  (1878  139  Ill 

husbandrie  daieth,  or  letteth  it  lie :  Good  husbandrie  paietb, 
the  cheaper  to  bie. 

4.  To  appoint  or  fix  as  a  date. 

1594  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  114  So  when  the  terme  was 
present  come,  that  dayd  The  Captaine  had. 

5.  To  measure  by  the  clay;  to  furnish  with  days. 

1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jo?iah  545  Is  it  nothing  that  their 

life  is  dayed  and  houred,  and  inched  out  by  a  fearful  God 
and  terrible?  1616  Budden  tr.  Aerodius '  Parent's  Hon.  168 
Naturall  duty,  can  neither  be  dayde  nor  yeard,  nor  deter¬ 
mined  by  age,  or  eldership.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xiii.  (1848) 
122  When  earth  was  dayed— was  morrowed. 

6.  To  year  and  day :  to  subject  to  the  statutory 
period  of  a  year  and  a  day. 

1523  Fitzhf.rb.  Surv .  28  b,  And  put  them  in  sauegarde  to 
the  lordes  vse  till  they  beyered  and  deyd.  a  1626  W.  Sclater 
Serm.  Exper.  11638)  186  Whiles  favours  are  new,  we  can  . . 
say,  God  be  thanked ;  but,  once  year’d  and  day’d,  they 
scarce  ever  come  more  into  our  thought. 

Day,  var.  of  Dey,  dairy  woman. 

t  Dayage.  Obs.  [?  f.  Day  sb.  +  -age.]  ?  De¬ 
murrage. 

1592  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  70  [Various 
heads  under  which  dues  were  claimed]. .  Ferriage  ;  Daiage  ; 
Lastage ;  Wharfage;  Keyage;  Cranage. 

+  Day-bed.  Obs.  A  bed  to  rest  on  in  the  day¬ 
time  ;  a  sofa,  couch,  lounge  ;  transf.  (the  using  of) 
a  bed  by  day. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  iii.  vii.  72  (Qo.  1)  He  is  not  lulling 
on  a  lewd  day  bed.  a  1613  Overbury  Charac.,  Ordinarie 
Fencer  Wks.  (1856)  in  A  bench,  which  in  the  vacation  of 
the  afternoons  he  uses  as  his  day-bed.  —  Distaster  127 
He  is  a  day-bed  for  the  Devill  to  slumber  on.  1818  Scott 
Rob  Roy  xxxix,  An  old-fashioned  day-bed,  or  settee.  1831 
Caft.  Trklawny  A dv.  Younger  Son  II.  193  Day-beds,  fetid 
air,  nightly  waltzes  and  quadrilles,  rob  her  of  youth. 

Dayberry.  local.  ( Cornw .)  Also  deberry 
{Devon),  dabberry  {Kent).  A  local  name  of  the 
gooseberry,  chiefly  in  its  wild  form. 

1736  Pkgge  Kenticisms,  Dabberries  ph,  gooseberries. 
1847-78  Halliwell,  Deberries,  gooseberries.  Devon.  1880 
Cornwall  Gloss. ,  Day -berry,  the  wild  gooseberry. 

Day-blindness.  A  visual  defect  in  which 
the  eyes  see  indistinctly,  or  not  at  all,  by  daylight,- 
but  tolerably  well  by  artificial  light. 

1834  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  145.  1838  Penny  Cycl. 
XII.  114/2  Nyctalopia,  night-vision,  or  day-blindness,  prob¬ 
ably  never  occurs  as  a  separate  disease. 

Daybook,  day-book.  A  book  in  which  the 
occurrences  or  transactions  of  the  day  are  entered  ; 
a  diary,  journal ;  +  also,  a  book  for  daily  use  or 
reference  ;  Naut.  a  log-book  {obs.). 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Papier  iournal ,  a 
day  booke.  1583  J.  Higins  tr.  Junius’  Nomcnclator  (N.), 
Diarium . .  R egistre  joumel . .  A  daie  booke,  conteining  such 
acts,  deedes,  and  matters  as  are  dailie  done.  1603  Florio 
Montaigne  (1634I  iii  The  daybooke  of  houshold  affaires. 
1615  R.  Bruch  (title)  Gerhard’s  Soule’s  Watch;  or  a 
Day-booke  for  the  devout  Soule,  consisting  of  one  and 
fiftie  Heavenly  Meditations.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  v.  4 
The  young  Lord  Harrington,  and  sundry  others,  kept 
Journals,  or  Day-books,  and  oft  read  them  over,  for  an  help 
to  Humiliation.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  10  E3,  I  see 
a  Sentence  of  Latin  in  my  Brother’s  Day-Book  of  Wit. 
1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  and  D.  I.  328,  I  don’t  like  his 
looks’,  thought  Mr.  Gibson  to  himself  at  night,  as  over  his 
daybooks  he  reviewed  the  events  of  the  day.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Day-book,  an  old  and  better  name  for 
the  log-book. 
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b.  Book-keeping.  Originally,  a  book  in  which 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  clay,  as  sales, 
purchases,  etc.,  are  entered  at  once  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur ;  now,  very  generally  restricted  to 
a  book  containing  the  daily  record  of  a  particular 
class  of  transactions,  as  a  Purchases  Daybook , 
Sales  Daybook ,  and  more  especially  used  of  the 
latter,  in  which  credit  sales  are  recorded. 

In  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  often  a  synonym  of 
the  Wastebook ,  whence  transactions  are  posted  in  the 
Journal ;  in  the  methods  of  Single  Entry  commonly  used 
by  tradesmen,  the  book  in  which  goods  sold  on  credit  are 
entered  to  the  debit  of  the  purchaser,  and  whence  they  are 
posted  into  the  Ledger,  is  called  variously  Daybook  or 
Journal. 

1660  T.  Willsford  Scales  of  Commerce  208  The  Diary,  or 
Day-book,  ought  to  be  in  a  large  folio.  1682  Scarlett 
Exchanges  222  In  some  Fairs  they  use  only  to  note  the 
Resconter  in  their  Day-books,  or  Memorial,  or  Pocket- 
Books  that  can  be  blotted  out  again.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Book ,  The  waste-book,  .is  in  reality  a  journal  or 
day-book ;  but  that  name  being  applied  to  another,  the 
name  waste  book  is  given  to  this  by  way  of  distinction  . . 
Journal-book  or  day-book ,  is  that  wherein  the  affairs  of  each 
day  are  entered  orderly  down,  as  they  happen,  from  the 
waste-book.  1887  IVestm.  Rev.  June  276  The  ledgers  and 
daybooks  of  every-day  business  life  are  his  guides. 

Daybreak.  [Cf.  Bkeak  v.  41  and  sb.1  2.]  The 
first  appearance  of  light  in  the  morning ;  dawn. 

l53o  Palsgr.  804/1  At  daye  breake,  an  jour  creuer.  1683 
Burnet  tr.  More's  Utopia  (1684)  81  It  is  ordinary  to  have 
Publick  Lectures  every  Morning  before  day-break.  1841 
Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  17  Between  daybreak  and  sunrise. 

attrib.  1825  Waterton  Wand.  S.  Amer.  1.  i.  99  The 
crowing  of  the  hannaquoi  will  sound  in  thine  ears  like  the 
daybreak  town-clock. 

So  f  Day-breaking,  the  breaking  of  the  clay. 

1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Ann.  1.  xiv.  (1622)  26  At  day 
breaking,  the  legions  . .  abandoned  their  standings.  1647 
(title).  The  Day-breaking  if  not  the  Sun-rising  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  Indians  in  New  England. 

Day-daw.  Sc.  =next. 

Day-dawn.  Chiefly  poetic.  The  dawn  of  clay, 
daybreak. 

1813  Coleridge  Remorse  iv.  ii.  53  His  tender  smiles,  love’s 
day-dawn  on  his  lips.  1857  S.  Osborn  Quedah  ix.  109  The 
daydawn  had  already  chased  the  stars  away.  1887  Morris 
Odyssey  iv.  192  Now  doth  the  Day-dawn  speed,  And  at  hand 
is  the  mother  of  morning. 

Day-dream.  A  dream  indulged  in  while 
awake,  esp.  one  of  happiness  or  gratified  hope  or 
ambition  ;  a  reverie,  castle  in  the  air. 

1685  Dryden  Lucret.  (T.),  And  when  awake,  thy  soul  but 
nods  at  best,  Day  dreams  and  sickly  thoughts  revolving  in 
thy  breast.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  167  f  3  The  gay 
Phantoms  that  dance  before  my  waking  Eyes  and  compose 
my  Day-Dreams.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  iv,  We  shall  not 
pursue  a  lover’s  day-dream  any  farther.  1864  C.  Knight 
Passages  Work.  Life  I.  i.  122  The  realities  of  life  had  cured 
me  of  many  day-dreams. 

attrib.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  ix.  231  The  object  of  day¬ 
dream  contemplation. 

So  Day-dream  v .,  to  indulge  in  day-dreams  ; 
Day-dreamer  ;  Day-dreaming  vbl.  sb.  ;  Day- 
dreamy  a .,  pertaining  to  day-dreams. 

1820  W.  Irving  Sketch-Bk.,  The  Voyage,  One  given  to 
day-dreaming,  and  fond  of  losing  himself  in  reveries.  1873 
Symonds  Grk.  Poets  xi.  376  All  day-dreamers  and  castle- 
builders.  1884 .  Athenaeum  6  Dec.  738/1  The  girl  .  .who  sits 
day-dreaming  in  a  vignette. 

Dayerie,  -ry,  obs.  forms  of  Dairy. 

Dayesie,  dayesegh,  obs.  forms  of  Daisy. 

+  Day'-fever.  Obs.  A  fever  of  a  day’s  dura¬ 
tion  or  coming  on  in  the  day-time  ;  the  sweating- 
sickness,  ephemera  anglica  pestilens  of  old  authors. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  155  Those  who  vpon  the  Suns 
heat  haue  gotten  the  headach  or  a  day-feuer.  1610  — 
Camden's  Brit.  1.  24  That  pestilent  day-fever  in  Britaine, 
which  commonly  wee  call  the  British  or  English  swet. 

Day*-flower.  A  flower  that  opens  by  day ; 
spec .  in  U.  S.  the  genus  Commelyna  or  Spider- 
wort. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  99/2  The  Virginian  Spider- 
wort.,  may  be  called  the  Day  Flower,  for  it  opens  in  the 
day,  and  closes  in  the  night.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Day-flower, 
an  American  name  for  Commelyna. 

Day-fly.  An  insect  of  the  family  Ephemeridd?., 
which  in  the  imago  or  perfect  state  lives  only  a  few 
hours  or  at  most  a  few  days  ;  an  ephemerid. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  330  A  foure  footed  flie  . .  it  liueth 
not  aboue  one  day,  whereupon  it  is  called  Hemerobion 
( i .  a  day-fly),  a  1711  Ken  Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
IV.  36  This  Fly..  Never  lives  longer  than  a  single  Day; 
Tis  therefore  styl’d  a  Day-Fly.  i860  Gosse  Rom.  Nat. 
Hist.  15  The  triple-tailed  larvae  of  dayflies  creep  in  and  out. 

Day-house :  see  Dey-house. 

+  Daying,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Day  v.2]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Day',  esp.  arbitration,  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  dispute  by  ‘  daysmen 

1484  Churchw.  Acc.  St.  Dunstaii s,Canterb .,  Spent  at  the 
dayng  betwene  Baker  and  the  paryshe.  1556  J.  Heywood 
Spider  Sf  F.  K  iv,  To  bie  at  a  newe  pryce  Or  bringe.  .To  an 
vncertentie  by  douwtfull  daying.  Ibid.  O  iij,  That  we  maie 
name  our  daisemen  to  this  daiyng.  1565  Jewel  Def.  Apol. 
(1611)42  Our  Doctrine  hath  bin  approued  too  long,  to  be 
put  a  daying  in  these  daies.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence, 
Andria  in.  ii,  If  I  doe  obtaine  her,  why  should  I  make  any 
more  daying  for  the  matter  ?  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
viii.  §  16  Neither  indeed  did  Philip  thus  put  the  matter  to 
daying. 


+  Dayish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Day  sb.  +  -ish.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  day ;  diurnal. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  vm.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Dayische  signis  [diurna  ;  1535  daye  signes]. 

Dayl,  obs.  form  of  Dale  sb.2 

Day  labour,  day-la  bour.  Labour  done  as 
a  daily  task,  or  for  daily  wages ;  labour  hired  by 
the  day. 

C1449  Pecock  Repr.,  His  dai  labour,  c  1655  Milton 
Sonn.  Blindness ,  ‘Doth  God  exact  day  labour,  light  denied?’ 
I  fondly  ask.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival’s  Iron  Age  245 
Such  as  escaped,  fled  into  Holland,  to  save  their  unhappy 
lives  by  Day-labour.  1749  Berkeley  Word  to  Wise  Wks. 
III.  446  By  pure  dint  of  day-labour,  frugality,  and  foresight. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  101  An  expence  . .  as  low,  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  day  labour,  as  could . .  be  expected. 

Day:-la*bourer.  A  labourer  who  is  hired  to 
work  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages  per  day  ;  one  who 
earns  his  living  by  day  labour. 

1548  Act  2-3  Edw.  VI,  c.  13  §  7  Other  than  such  as  beene 
common  day  labourers.  1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  104 
Should  a  king  then  . .  prefer  a  mean  artificer  or  a  day- 
labourer  before  himself  ?  1632  Milton  L' Allegro  109  His 
shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn  That  ten  day-labourers 
could  not  end.  1699  Poor  Mads  Plea  16  In  the  Southern 
parts  of  England,  where  a  Day-labourer  can  gain  gs.  per 
Week  for  his  Labour.  1755  Smollett  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  43 
It  makes  me  sweat  like  a  day-labourer,  a  1853  Robertson 
Led.  Cor.  xxiii.  (1878)  171  A  nation  may  exist  without  an 
astronomer,  or  philosopher,  but  a  day-labourer  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  man. 

So  Day-labouring*  ppl.  a.,  that  works  for  daily 
wages. 

1739  Cibber  Apol.  (1756)  I.  313  The  day-labouring  actors. 
1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  213  Simpson  is  a  day-labouring 
man. 

Dayless  (d^des),  a.  [f.  Day  sb.  +  -less.] 

+  1.  Without  redress,  resource,  or  result.  Obs. 

[?  Having  lost  his  day,  or  the  day.] 

£•1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  92  pes  vanytes  wasten  pore 
mennus  goodis  &  suffren  hem  goo  dailes  whanne  pei  ban 
nedis  to  pursue.  Ibid.  129  Pore  men  schullen  stonde  with 
oute  &  goo  dailes  but  ^if  bei  geten  knockis.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  1  Rolls)  V.  159  His  enemy  was  bigiled  and  passed 
dayles  [in  vanum].  1519  Horman  Vulg.  247  b,  He  came 
ageyne  daylesse,  or  nothynge  done  [re  bifecta  rediif\. 

2.  Devoid  of  the  light  of  day;  dark. 

1816  Byron  Prisoner  of  Chillou  Sonnet,  To  fetters  and  the 
damp  vault’s  dayless  gloom.  1892  Ld.  Lytton  King 
Poppy  Prol.  356  Gleaming  thro’  a  dayless  world. 

3.  Not  divided  into  days. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  xix.  (1848)  218  Deep  in  all  dayless 
time,  degreeless  space. 

Daylight  (d^Hsit). 

1.  The  light  of  day.  (Formerly  also  day's  light.) 
+  To  burn  daylight :  see  Burn  v.  i  i  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6195  (Cott.)  Drightin  self  pam  ledd  hair 
wai  . .  Wit  cluden  piler  on  dai  light.  Ibid.  17344  par  he  o 
naman  suld  ha  sight,  Ne  nankins  leme  o  dais  light,  c  1386 
Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  $  T.  328  A  bak  to  walke  inne  by 
day-light.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of  Alfonse  (1889)  1  He 
had  shame  by  daye  ly3t  to  go  in  to  the  hows  of  his  Frend. 
1592  Shaks.  Rojji.  <5*  Jul.  11.  ii.  20  The  brightnesse  of  her 
cheeke  would  shame  those  starres  As  day-light  doth  aLampe. 
1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5283/2  We.  .resolved  to  pursue  as  long 
as  we  had  Day-light.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xviii.  353  The  day¬ 
light  fades.  1862  Darwin  in  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1887)  I.  187  His 
Lectures  on  Botany  were,  .as  clear  as  daylight. 

b.  fig.  The  full  light  of  knowledge  and  observa¬ 
tion  ;  openness,  publicity. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xiv.  (1695)  374  God  has  set 
some  things  in  broad  Day-light ;  as  he  has  given  us  some 
certain  Knowledge.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Character 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  58  They  are  good  at. .  any  desperate  service 
which  has  daylight  and  honour  in  it.  1892  Law  Times 
417/1  A  healthy  condition  of  such  [jury]  lists  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  unless  they  are  kept  in  plenty  of  daylight. 

C.  To  let  daylight  into :  to  open  up,  make  a 
hole  in ;  to  stab  or  shoot  a  person,  slang. 

1793  A.  Young  Example  of  France  (ed.  3)  172  In  the 
language  of  the  streets,  day-light  is  let  into  him.  1841 
Punch  I.  101/2  (Farmer)  With  the.  .intention  of  letting  day¬ 
light  into  the  wittling  department.  1890  lllustr.  Loud. 
News  Christm.  No.  2/1  Some  ..  sharpshooter  will  ..  let 
daylight  into  one  of  us. 

2.  The  time  of  daylight,  the  day-time  ;  spec,  the 
time  when  daylight  appears,  day-break,  as  in  before 
or  at  daylight. 

(In  early  use  not  clearly  separable  from  1.) 

c  1205  Lay.  27337  pa  pas  ferde  wes  al  idiht  pa  wes  hit  dai- 
light.  a  1250  Owl  <5-  Night.  332  From  eve  fort  hit  is  dai-li^t. 
c  1400  Ywaine  $  Gaw.  233  Alsone  als  it  was  dayes  lyght. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxvi.  228  To  departe  or  it  be  day 
lyght.  1670  Narborough  Jrnl.  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  1. 
(1694)  112  At  Daylight  the  Wind  was  at  South-West.  1836 
Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xiv.  51  Mesty  was  up  at  daylight. 
1885  E.  Arnold  Secret  of  Death  5  Ofttimes  at  daylight 
I  would  go  To  watch  the  sunlight  flood  the  skies. 

3.  A  clear  visible  space  or  interval :  a.  between 
boats,  etc.  in  a  race;  b.  between  the  rim  of  a 
wine-glass  and  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  which 
must  be  filled  up  when  a  bumper  is  drunk  ;  c. 
between  a  rider  and  the  saddle,  etc.  slang. 

1820  Shelley  CEdipus  Tyr.  11.  ii.  35  All.  A  toast  ! 
a  toast !  . .  Dakry.  No  heel-taps — darken  daylights  !  1836 

E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xliv,  No  heel-taps  after,  and  no  day¬ 
light  before.  1884  CYr/? A  Rev ..  10  Dec.  132  After  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  daylight  was  visible  between  the  two  boats. 

4.  pi.  The  eyes,  slang. 

1752  Fielding  Amelia  1.  x.  (D.),  If  the  lady  says  such 
another  word  to  me.. I  will  darken  her  daylights.  1821 


Blackw.  Mag .  X.  586, 1  saw  the  storm  . .  through  my  half- 
bunged-up  daylights. 

5.  (See  quot) 

1889  Ce?itury  Did.,  Daylight ,  a  name  of  the  American 
spotted  turbot,  Lophopsetta  maculata ,  a  fish  so  thin  as  to 
be  almost  transparent .  Also  called  window-patie . 

6.  attrib.  and  Co?nb.,  as  daylight  colour ,  etc. ; 
+  daylight-gate,  the  going  or  close  of  the  day. 

1613  T.  Potts  Disc.  Witches  ( Chetham  Soc.)  Bijb,  The 
sayd  Spirit  . .  appeared  at  sundry  times  unto  her  . .  about 
Daylight-gate.  1704  Newton  Opticks  (J.),  Their  own  day¬ 
light  colours.  1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  xii.  95  A  day¬ 
light  piece.  1842  G.  S.  Faber  Provinc.  Lett.  (1844)  II.  301 
Through  darkling  suggestions  rather  than  through  day-light 
assertions.  1850  Ht.  Martineau  Hist.  Peace  II.  705  True 
to  broad  daylight  English  life. 

Hence  ( [nonce-wd .)  Daylighty  a .,  full  of  day¬ 
light,  as  a  picture. 

1880  W.  Severn  in  Macm.  Mag.  No.  245.  379  A  truthful 
simple  Muller,  or  a  daylighty  Cox. 

Day-lily.  A  lily,  the  flower  of  which  lasts 
only  for  a  day ;  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants, 
Hemerocallis ,  with  large  yellow  or  orange  flowers. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1.  lxxiii.  (ed.  1633),  Day-lilie.  This 
plant  bringeth  forth  in  the  morning  his  bud,  which  at  noone 
is  full  blowne,  or  spred  abroad,  and  the  same  day  in  the 
evening  it  shuts  itselfe.  1706  J.  Gardiner  tr.  Rapin  (1728) 
1.  48  (Jod.)  Thou  ..  Shalt  of  daylily  the  fair  name  receive. 
1882  Garden  3  June  391/3  Bouquets  are  of  yellow  Day  Lily. 

Daylle,  obs.  north,  form  of  Dole. 

Daylong  (de^lpvj),  a.  and  adv.  [f.  Day  sb.  + 
Long  :  cf.  life-long.]  a.  adj.  Lasting  all  day. 
b.  adv.  All  through  the  day. 

1855  Tennyson  The  Brook  53  His  weary  daylong  chirping. 
1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  1.  187  He  mounted.. And 
daylong  rode  on  from  the  north.  Ibid.  III.  iv.  195  As  firm 
as  rocks  that  stand  The  day-long  beating  of  the  sea. 

Dayly(e,  obs.  forms  of  Daily,  Dally. 

Day -mare.  [After  night-mare .]  A  condition 
similar  to  night-mare  occurring  during  wakefulness. 
Also  attrib. 

1737  M.  Green  Spleen  39  The  day-mare  Spleen,  by  whose 
false  pleas  Men  prove  mere  suicides  in  ease.  1796  Coleridge 
Biog.  Lit.  (1872)  II.  744, 1  necessarily  have  day-mare  dreams 
that  something  will  prevent  it.  1871  SirT.  Watson  Princ. 
Physic  (ed.  5)  I.  737  A  lady  ..  subject  to  these  attacks  of 
imperfect  catalepsy  :  which  have . .  been  called  whimsically, 
but  expressively,  attacks  of  day-mare.  1889  Lowell  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  LXIV.  147  Help  me  to  tame  these  wild 
day-mares  That  sudden  on  me  unawares. 

t  Day  math,  day’s  math.  Obs.  A  day’s 
mowing ;  the  extent  of  meadow-land  mown  by  a 
man  in  one  day  ;  cf.  Day-work  2. 

1669  Will  of  R.  Mayor  in  Lichfield  Merc.  (1889)  23  Aug. 
8/ 1  Alsoe  all  that  parcell  of  meadow  grounds,  contayninge  one 
acre  or  dayes  math  of  ground  for  her  naturall  life.  And 
after  her  deceyse,  the  abov’e  three  acres  or  daye's  workes  of 
arrable  land,  and  one  day-math  of  meadow  ground  to  my 
daughter,  Ursula  Mayor.  1804  Duncumb  Herefordsh.  I. 
Gloss.  (App.),  Day's  math ,  is.  .about  a  statute  acre ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  that  quantity  of  grass  usually  mown  by  one  man 
in  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  making  hay.  1864  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  Norm.  $  Eng.  IV.  61. 

+  Dayment.  Obs.  Also  daiment.  [f.  Day  v.2 
+  -ment.]  Arbitration. 

1519  Horman  Vulg.  204  b,  Wylt  thou  be  tryed  by  the 
la  we  :  or  by  dayment.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov .  <$•  Epigr. 
(1867)  207  Many  arbitterments  without  good  dayment.  1580 
Lupton  Sivqila  117  To  spende  all.  .that  money  and  put  it 
to  dayment  at  last. 

+  Dayn,  v.  Obs.  [By-form  of  Dawn,  assimi¬ 
lated  to  dayl]  To  dawn.  So  Dayening*  (in  3 
dai  Jen-,  daien-,  dain -,  daning ),  dawning,  dawn. 

c  1250  Gen.Sf  Ex.  77  De  dayening  cam  eft  agon.  Ibid. 
1808  Til  Se  daning.  Ibid.  1810  De  daining.  Ibid.  3264 
Do  sprong  5e  daiening.  1515  Scot.  Field  204  Sone  after 
dayned  the  daie.  Ibid.  422  Then  dayned  the  daie. 

Dayn,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  Deign. 

Dayn- :  see  Dain-. 

+  Day-net.  Obs.  A  net  used  by  day  in  daring 
larks  or  in  catching  small  birds ;  a  clap-net. 

1608  Machin  Dumb.  Knt.  11,  Madam,  I  would  not  have 
you  with  the  lark  Play  yourself  into  a  day  net.  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1676)  3/2  As  Larks 
come  down  to  a  day  net.  1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  27 
Some  he  catches  with  light  (as  Larks  with  day-nets).  1766 
Pennant  Zool.  (1768)  II.  330  These  nets  are  known  in 
most  parts  of  England  by  the  name  of  day-nets  or  clap-nets. 

Daynous,  var.  of  Deignous  a.  Obs. 
Day-owl.  The  diurnal  or  Hawk-owl,  which 
seeks  its  prey  in  the  day-time. 

1840  Macgillivray  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  III.  404  Syrnici 
Funerea,  the  Hawk  Day-owl.  Ibid.  407  Syrnia  Nydea, 
the  Snowy  Day-owl. 

Day -peep.  Peep  of  day ;  earliest  dawn. 

[1530  Palsgr.  804/q  At  daye  pype,  a  la  pipe  du  jour.] 
1606  Wily  Beguiled  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  250  She’ll  run 
out  o’  nights  a-dancing,  and  come  no  more  home  till  day- 
peep.  1641  Milton  Animadv.  xiii.  (1851)  231  The  honest 
Gardener,  that  ever  since  the  day-peepe.  .had  wrought  pain¬ 
fully.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  v,  Good  night,  or  rather, 
good  morrow,  till  day-peep. 

t  Day-rawe,  -rewe.  Obs.  [f.  Day  +  rawe, 
rewe,  Row.]  The  first  streak  of  day  ;  the  dawn. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  255  pu  aste}e  so  pe  dai}  rewe  pe 
deleS  from  dai3  pe  deorke  mcht.  c  1275  [see  Day-red]. 
c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  893  Ruddon  of  pe  day-rawe  ros 
vpon  V3 ten.  a  1400-50  Alexander  392  Qwen  pe  day-raw 
rase  he  rysis  be-lyfe. 


DAY-RED. 
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DAZE. 


+  Day-red.  Obs.  The  red  of  the  break  of 
day ;  the  rosy  dawn. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiv.  i  On  anum  reste-dai3e 
swyhe  ;er  on  daejered  hij  comun  to  paere  byrgene.  c  1275 
Doomsday  17  in  O.  E.  Misc.  162  (Cotton  MS.)  J>e  engles  in 
)>e  dai-red  [jesus  MS.  daye-rewe]  bleweft  heore  benie. 

Dayri,  -rie,  -ry,  obs.  forms  of  Daiby. 

t  Day-rim.  Obs.  In  1  -rima,  2-3  -rime.  ff. 
Day  +  Rim.]  The  ‘  rim  ’  or  border  of  the  (coming) 
day ;  the  dawn. 

c  1000  in  Thorpe’s  Horn.  I.  442  (Bosw.)  Hwset  is  5eos  Se 
astihh  swilce  arisende  daegrima?  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wi'dcker 
175  Aurora,  cbfigrinia.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  367  Hwat 
is  h>s  he  astihyd  alse  dai  rieme  ?  a  1250  Owl  4-  Night.  328 
Wone  ich  i-so  arise  verre  Other  dai-rim  other  dai-sterre. 

Day-rule.  Formerly,  ‘  A  rule  or  order  of 
court,  permitting  a  prisoner  in  custody  in  the 
King’s  Bench  prison,  etc.  to  go  without  the  bounds 
of  his  prison  for  one  day’  (Tomlins  Law  Diet .)  ; 
also  called  day-writ . 

c  1750  W.  Stroud  Mem.  37,  I  effected  an  Escape  from  the 
Tipstaff’s  Man,  who  had  me  out  by  a  Day-rule.  1801 
Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  139  An  officer  confined  in  the  King’s 
Bench  for  debt,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  same  situation  in 
Newgate,  having  each  obtained  a  day-rule,  met,  and 
quarrelled.  1808  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  1. 127/1  Absenting 
themselves  from  their  benefices  by  a  kind  of  day-rule,  like 
prisoners  in  the  King’s  Bench.  1813  Lamb  Prol.  to  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Remorse ,  Could  Quin  come  stalking  from  Elysian 
glades,  Or  Garrick  get  a  day-rule  from  the  shades. 

Day-SCho:lar.  A  pupil  who  attends  a  board¬ 
ing-school  for  daily  instruction  without  boarding 
there ;  a  day-boy  (see  Day  sb.  24). 

1833  Ht.  Martineau  Berkeley  the  Banker  1.  i.  5  The 
four  elder  ones,  therefore,  between  four  and  nine  years  old, 
became  day-scholars  only.  1851  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour 
(ed.  2)  I.  284  (Hoppe)  He  resumed  his  studies  as  a  day- 
scholar  at  the  Charterhouse. 

Day-school,  a.  An  elementary  week-day 
school,  as  distinguished  from  a  Sunday  school ;  or 
one  carried  on  in  the  day-time,  as  distinguished 
from  an  evening  or  night  school .  b.  A  school  at 
which  there  is  no  provision  for  boarding  pupils,  as 
distinguished  from  a  boarding  school. 

a  1785  in  Walpole  Letters  to  Horace  Mann  (F.  Hall). 
1816  J.  Haigh  ( title \  A  practical  Treatise  on  Day  Schools  ; 
exhibiting  their  defects,  and  suggesting  Hints  for  their  Im¬ 
provement.  1838  in  Penny  Cycl,  XXI.  41  Headings : 
Number  of  Children  of  Working  Classes  attending.  .Dame 
Schools  and  common  Day  Schools. .  Number  Uneducated  in 
Week-day  Schools.  Ibid .  42  Number  Attending  Day  or 
evening  schools  only  . .  Both  day  or  evening  and  Sunday 
schools.  1841  Ibid.  XXI.  42/1  They  found  many  thousands 
who  went  to  neither  day  nor  Sunday  schools.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  viii,  She  maintained  a  very  small  day-school  for 
young  ladies  of  proportionate  dimensions.  1889  R.  Kipling 
Willie  Winkie  39  It  was  decided  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
a  day-school.  Mod.  [title)  The  Girls’  Public  Day-school 
Company. 

Dayse,  obs.  form  of  Daze. 

Day-sight.  A  visual  defect  in  which  the  eyes 
see  clearly  only  in  the  daylight. 

1834  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  147  Day-sight  is  said  to 
be  endemic  in  some  parts  of  France.  1851-60  in  Mayne 
Expos.  Lex. 

Daysman  (d^zmeen).  [f.  Day  sb.  +  Man. 
For  sense  i,  cf.  Day  &.2  2,  and  Dayment.] 

1.  An  umpire  or  arbitrator ;  a  mediator,  arch. 

1489  Plumpton  Corr.  82  Sir,  the  dayesmen  cannot  agre 

us.  1535  Coverdale  Job  ix.  33  Nether  is  there  eny  dayes 
man  to  reproue  both  the  partes,  or  to  \a.ye  his  honde  be- 
twixte  us.  1573  New  Custom  1.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsleylll .  14  If 
neighbours  were  at  variance,  they  ran  not  straight  to  law  : 
Daysmen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost  them  not  a  straw. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Afe/.Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1657)50  They  had 
some  common  arbitrators,  or  dayesmen,  in  every  towne,  that 
made  a  friendly  composition  between  man  and  man.  1681 
W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1639)  427  A  days  man  or  um¬ 
pire,  arbiter.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  15  Death, 
like  some  able  daysman,  has  laid  his  hand  on  the  contending 
parties.  1844  Macaulay  Barere  Misc.  Wks.  i860  II.  128 
Spurning  out  of  their  way  the  daysman  who  strives  to  take 
his  stand  between  them. 

2.  A  worker  by  the  day  ;  a  day-labourer. 

a  1639  Ward  Semi.  (1862)  105  (D.)  He  is  a  good  days¬ 
man,  or  journeyman,  or  tasker.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Days-man,  a  Labourer  that  works  by  the  Day,  as  a  Thresher, 
Hedger,  etc.  1750  Ellis  Country  Housew.  16  (E.  D.  S.) 
A  day’s-man,  as  we  call  them  in  Hertfordshire.  1868 
Bushnell  Serm.  Living  Subjects  111  We  ..  pile  up  what 
we  think  good  acts  on  one  another,  as  some  day’s  man 
might  the  cents  of  his  wages. 

f  3.  Obs.  nonce-tises.  (See  quots.) 

1598  Bacon  Sacred  Medit.  (Arb.)  109  For  we  ought  to 
be  daies-men,  and  not  to-morrowes  men,  considering  the 
shortnesseof  our  time.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins. 
951  We  are  in  Pindars  account  but  e7rw/u€poi,  Daiesmen,  i.  e. 
of  a  daies  continuance. 

Hence  t  Daysnianship,  the  office  of  a  days¬ 
man  ;  reconciliation. 

1649  Lightfoot  Battle  w.  Wasp's  Nest  Wks.  1825  I.  407 
If  you  be  so  good  a  reconciler,  I  pray  begin  at  home  :  the 
Evangelists  need  none  of  your  daysmanship. 

Day-spring.  Daybreak,  early  dawn.  Now 
chiefly  poet,  or  Jig. 

c  1300  K.  A  lis.  4290  Day  spryng  is  jolyf  tide.  1382  Wyclif 
Job  xxxviii.  12  Whether  . .  thou  . .  hast  shewid  to  the  dai 
spring  his  place.  1526-34  Tindale  Luke  i.  78  The  daye 
springe  from  an  hye  hath  visited  vs.  1555  Eden  Decades 
264  The  day  sprynge  or  dawnynge  of  the  daye  gyueth 
a  certeyne  lyght  before  the  rysinge  of  the  soonne.  1671 


Milton  Samson  11  The  breath  of  Heav’n  fresh-blowing, 
pure  and  sweet,  With  day-spring  born.  1791  Cowper  Iliad 
1.  588  The  day-spring’s  daughter  rosy  palm’d.  1837  Ht. 
Martineau  Soc.  Amcr.  II.  181  The  driver  declared  that  he 
must  wait  for  the  day-spring,  before  he  could  proceed 
another  step.  1875  Scrivener  Led.  Text  N.  Test.  4  The 
thousand  years  and  more  which  separated  the  Council  of 
Nice  from  the  dayspring  of  the  Reformation. 

Day-star.  Also  3  -stern,  5  -sterne,  -starne. 

1.  The  morning  star. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Gen.  xxxii.  26  Nu  gae#  d^eg  steorra  up. 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  270  Seo  sunne  &  se  mona  &  aefen 
steorra  &  dasg  steorra.  a  1250  [see  Day-rim],  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  cix.  3  Bifore  dai-stern  gat  I  [>e.  14. .  Lydg. 

Temple  o/Glas  1355  Fairest  of  sterres.  .0  Venus.  .O  my3ti 
goddes,  daister  after  ny3t.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  89  A  Day- 
sterne,  lucifer  vel  phosphoros.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  39  Early  in  the  morning,  so  soone  as  the  day  starre 
appeared.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  vii.  (ed.  2) 
157  Such  men  are  as  day-stars,  breaking  the  night  and 
hastening  the  dawn. 

2.  The  sun,  as  the  orb  of  day.  poet. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartcis  11.  ii.  Babylon  577  HisHeav’n- 
tuned  harp,  which  shall  resound  While  the  bright  day-star 
rides  his  glorious  Round.  1637  Milton  Lycidas  168  So 
sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed,  And  yet  anon  repairs 
his  drooping  head,  And  tricks  his  beams.  1789  Wordsw. 
Evening  Walk  190  Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  day-star  lessens 
still,  Gives  one  bright  glance,  and  drops  behind  the  hill. 

3-  fig. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Pet.  i.  19  Til  the  day  bigynne  for  to  ^iue 
li^t,  and  the  day  sterre  springe  in  ^oure  hertis.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  118  Haylle  lytylle  tyne  mop  [the  infant 
Jesus]  Of  oure  crede  thou  art  crop  :  I  wold  drynk  on  thy 
cop,  Lytylle  day  starne.  1500-20  Dunbar  Ballat  of  our 
Lady  26  Haile,  bricht,  be  sicht,  in  hevyn  on  hicht  !  Haile, 
day  sterne  orientale  !  1738  Wesley  Hymns ,  ‘  We  lift  our 

Hearts  ’  i,  We  lift  our  Hearts  to  Thee,  O  Day-Star  from  on 
High  !  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  xiii.  466  The  day- 

star  of  the  American  Union. 

+  Day  -sun.  Obs.  The  sun.  rhetorical  and  Jig. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlix.  15  The  chosen  . .  shall 
behold  Christ  the  daysun.  1587  —  De  Mornay  ix.  115 
God . .  commaunded  the  daysunne  to  be,  and  it  was  don. 
I577  Test.  12  Patriarchs  (1604)  76  The  day-sun  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 

Day’s- work  (djbziwzuk).  (Also  written  as 
two  words.)  The  work  of  a  day,  work  done  on  or 
proper  to  a  day.  Also  =  Daywork  2  (obs.). 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  11.  i.  i  Now  haue  I  done  a  good  daies 
work.  1610  W.  Folkingham  A  rt  of  Survey  ii.  vii.  59  Foure 
square  Pearches  make  a  Daiesworke,  10  Daie-workes 
a  Roode.  1640  G.  H.  Witt's  Recreations  Hija,  Your 
dayes  work’s  done,  each  morning  as  you  rise,  c  1836  Gen. 
P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  395  Paying  him  for  more 
day’s-works.  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig .  (Weale)  10  The  log- 
board,  the  contents  of  which  are  termed  ‘  the  log  ’, — the 
working  it  off, 4  the  day’s  work  \ 

Day-tale,  daytal,  datal  (d^-tfd,  d^'-tel, 
dfi’t’l).  [f.  Day  +  Tale  reckoning,  etc.  In  sense  i 
parallel  to  nighter-talc  in  Chaucer,  etc.,  where  the 
sense  ‘  reckoning  ’  appears  to  pass  into  that  of  ‘  the 
time  counted  or  reckoned  ’  (to  night  or  to  day). 
There  appears  to  be  no  direct  connexion  between 
this  and  sense  2.] 

F 1.  Day-time.  A  daye  tale :  by  day.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  699/2  A  daye  tale  he  scoulketh  in  corners 
and  a  nyghtes  he  gothe  a  thevyng. 

2.  The  reckoning  (of  work,  wages,  etc.)  by  the 
day.  Chiefly  attrib .,  reckoned,  paid,  or  engaged 
by  the  day,  as  in  day-tale  hand ,  labour ,  wages , 
work ,  etc. ;  day-tale  man ,  a  day-labourer ;  day- 
tale  pace ,  ‘a  slow  pace  *  (Halliw.). 

1560  Summ.  Certain  Reasons  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
478  Men  that  tooke  dayetall  wages.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  45  It  shall  bee  accounted  but  for  halfe  a  day  with 
those  that  worke  with  yow  by  daytaile.  1761  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  (1770)  III.  143  (D.)  Holla!  you  chairman,  here’s 
sixpence ;  do  step  into  that  bookseller's  shop,  and  call  me 
a  day-tall  critick.  1770  Holmesfield  Crt.  Rolls  in  Sheffield 
Gloss.  Addenda,  Being  daytall-man  to  Mathias  Webster. 
1788  W.  Marshall  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Daitle  (that) 
(that  is,  day-tale ),  adj.  by  the  day  ;  as,  ‘  daitle-man  a  day- 
labourer  ;  *  daitle- work  ’,  work  done  by  the  day.  1855 
Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Daytal ,  tale  or  reckoning  by  the 
day.  1888  W.  Somerset  Word-bk .,  Day-t ale  fellow.  Day- 
tale  man ,  a  labourer  hired  by  the  day.  Hence  a  term  of 
reproach,  meaning  a  lazy,  slack  workman  whose  only  care 
is  to  have  his  wages,  and  to  do  as  little  as  he  can  to  earn 
them.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Datal  hands , 
hands  employed  in  cotton-mills  at  a  fixed  rate  per  week  of 
565-  hours. 

Day-taler,  dataller  (d^-tebi).  local,  [f. 
prec.  +  -er  l.]  A  day-labourer,  a  workman  en¬ 
gaged  and  paid  by  the  day. 

1875  Lane.  Gloss.,  Dataller  (S.  Lane.),  Daytal-labourcr 
(Furness),  a  day  labourer.  1881  Manch .  Guardian  29  Jan. 
7/7  Hurst,  dataller  at  Wharton  Hall  Collieries.  1886 
Engineer  13  Aug.  138/1  The  wages  were  paid  to  datallers 
for  packing  and  putting  the  roads  in  repair. 

Day-time.  The  time  of  daylight. 

1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xxi[i].  2,  I  crie  in  the  daye  tyme  . . 
and  in  the  night  season,  a  1626  Bacon  Ess.  Fame  (Arb.) 
579  In  the  day  time  she  sittith  in  a  Watch  Tower,  and 
flyeth,  most,  by  night.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  II. 
vi.  18  Lights  in  the  day-time  were  usual.  1856  Kane  Arct. 
Expl.  II.  ix.  95  Implying  that  I  never  sleep  o’  daytimes. 
Day- woman,  dairy-woman  :  see  Dey-. 
Daywork,  day-work.  [Cf.  also  Darg.] 

F 1.  The  work  of  a  day ;  =  Day’s  work.  Obs.  or 
north,  dial. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  151  (Gr.)  faet  he  J?set  dajgweorc 


dreore  £ebohte.  C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xvi.  224  Na 
man.  .evyr  herd,  or  saw  befor.  .A  Daywerk  to  J>at  Daywerk 
lyk.  1535  Coverdale  i  Chron .  xvii.  [xvi.]  37  Euery  daye 
his  daye  worke.  1832  Specimens  Yorkshire  Dialect ,  Monny 
a  daywark  we  ha’  wrought  togither. 

1 2.  The  amount  of  land  that  could  be  worked 
(ploughed,  mown,  etc.)  in  a  day.  Obs. 

[t'1270  Merton  Coll.  Rec.  No.  1257  (Essex)  Sex  Day- 
wercatas  terrae  meae.]  1318-19  J  IS.  (Sotheby’s  Sale 
Catal.  7  Apr.  (1892)  22),  Grant  from  Richard  de  Twysdenne 
.  .of  a  Garden  of  13  Day  works  of  Land  in  Gudhurst.  1492 
Will  of  Reede  (Somerset  Ho.),  xj  day  werkes  of  land.  1534 
Inv.  Sir  L.  Bagot  in  Lichfield  Merc.  (1889)  23  Aug.  8/1, 
xxviij  day-warke  of  pea  . .  xij  daye-warke  of  barley  . .  xxiiij 
daye-warke  of  whet.  1641  Best  Farm  Bks.  (Surtees)  38  The 
South  Wandell  close,  with  its  bottomes,  is  8  dayworkes,  or 
will  serve  one  mower  8  dayes. 

3.  Work  done  by  the  day  and  paid  by  daily 
wages  ;  day  labour. 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  950  With  Masons  that  had 
their  day-work.  1702  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3786/4  Committed 
by  one  who  does  Day-work  in  Deptford  and  Woolwich 
Yards.  1751  Labelye  Westrn.  Br.  79  All  the  workmanship 
.  .being  suffered  to  be  done  by  Day-Work.  1851  Ord.  <$• 
Regul.  R.  Engineers  §  16.  64  To  state  the  weekly  delivery 
of  Materials  and  performance  of  Day-work. 

t  Bay -writ.  Obs.  =  Day-eule. 

1809  Tomlins  Lazu  Did.  s.v.,  It  is  against  law  to  grant 
liberty  to  prisoners  in  execution  by  other  writs  than  day 
writs  (or  rules'). 

Daze  (de‘z),  v.  Forms  :  4-6  dase,  (5  dayse, 
6-9  daise),  6-  daze.  [ME.  dase-n,  a.  ON.  *dasa, 
found  in  I  cel.  in  the  refl.  dasa-sk  to  become  weary 
and  exhausted,  e.g.  from  cold,  Sw .dasa  intr.  to  lie 
idle ;  cf.  Icel.  dasi  a  lazy  fellow.  Sense  3  was  pos¬ 
sibly  the  earliest  in  Eng.  N o  cognate  words  appear 
in  the  other  Teutonic  langs.] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  prostrate  the  mental  faculties  of 
(a  person),  as  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  a  violent 
shock,  weariness,  intoxicating  drink,  etc. ;  to  be¬ 
numb  or  confuse  the  senses ;  to  stun,  stupefy. 

C1325  [see  Dazed  i].  a  1400-50  A  lexander  3997  He  was 
dased  of  )?e  dint  &  half  dede  him  semyd.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  7654  The  deire  of  his  dynt  dasit  hym  but  litle.  a  1563 
Bale  Sel.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  443  These  things  daseth  their 
wits,  and  amazeth  their  minds.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  vii. 
7  But  shewd  by  outward  signes  that  dread  her  sence  did 
daze.  1669  Dryden  Tyrannic  Love  iv.  ii,  Poor  human 
kind,  all  dazed  in  open  day,  Err  after  bliss,  and  blindly 
miss  their  way.  1825  Jamieson  s.v..  He  daises  himself 
with  drink.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  M.  Barton  xxiii,  Jane 
Wilton  was  (to  use  her  own  word,  so  expressive  to  a  Lanca¬ 
shire  ear)  ‘dazed’.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  i. 
26  A  man  dazed  and  bewildered  by  such  a  calamity. 

2.  esp.  To  confound  or  bewilder  (the  vision) 
with  excess  of  light  or  brilliance;  to  dazzle,  lit . 
and  Jig. 

a  1529  Skelton  Ph.  Sparozve  1103  She  made  me  sore 
amased  Vpon  her  when  I  gased..My  eyne  were  so  dased. 
1570  B.  Googe  Pop.  Kiugd.  1.  (1880)  11  They  are  but 
trumprye  and  deceytes,  to  daze  the  foolish  eies.  1631  Hey- 
wood  Fair  Maid  of  West  11.  1.  Wks.  1874  II.  352  To  daze 
all  eyes  that  shall  behold  her  state.  1847  Tennyson  Princ . 
v.  11  The  sudden  light  Dazed  me  half-blind.  1864  Skeat 
Uhland's  Poems  152  Shall  earthly  splendour  that  strong 
eyesight  daze? 

3.  To  benumb  with  cold;  to  blight  or  destroy 
with  cold,  north.  Eng.  and  Sc. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  6647  For-)>i  J>at  pai . .  Brynned 
ay  here  in  \>q  calde  of  malice,  And  ay  was  dased  in  chari te. 
1513  Douglas  rEneis  vii.  Prol.  88  The  callour  air  . .  Dasing 
the  blude  in  euery  creature.  1696  Money  masters  all  Things 
lxx.  52  They  [birds]  stay  not  too  long  off,  lest  th’  Eggs  be 
daz’d.  1876  Mid-Yorkshire  Gloss.,  Deaze ,  to  blight,  or 
cause  to  pine  from  cold,  as  when  vegetables  are  frost-nipped, 
or  chickens  die  in  the  shell  for  want  of  warmth.  1891 
Atkinson  Moorland  336  He  assumed  that  it  [a  water  rail] 
was  dazed  with  cold. 

II.  intr.  f4.  To  be  or  become  stupefied  or 
bewildered  ;  to  be  benumbed  with  cold  ;  to  remain 
inactive  or  torpid.  Obs. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  383  per  he  [the  king  of  Nineveh] 
dased  in  )?at  duste,  with  droppande  teres,  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  28,  I  dase  and  I  dedir  For  ferd  of  that  taylle.  14. . 
Kyng  $  Hermit  418  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  29  Hopys  thou, 
I  wold  for  a  mase  Stond  in  the  myre  there,  and  dase  Nye 
hand  halve  a  dey?  1483  Cath.  Angl.  90  To  Dayse  (A. 
Dase),  vbi  to  be  callde.  1529  More  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks. 
331/2  Whan  his  head  first  began  to  dase,  of  that  evill 
drynke. 

+  5.  Of  the  eyes  or  vision:  To  be  or  become 
dazzled.  Obs. 

c  1386  [see  Daswen],  1529  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  252/1 
Which  law  if  it  were  laied  in  their  light . .  wold  make  al 
theyr  eyen  dase.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  111.  i.  (1718)  125 
Whose  more  than  Eagle-eyes  Can.  .gaze  On  glitt’ring  beams 
of  honour,  and  not  daze. 

F  b.  To  gaze  stupidly  or  with  bewildered  vision 
(after,  zifion).  Obs. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  641,  I  saw  dy vers . .  Dasyng 
after  dottrellis.  1535  Coverdale  Dent,  xxviii.  32  Thine 
eyes  shal  dase  vpon  them  all  the  daye  longe. 

6.  Of  bread  or  meat:  To  become  Dazed  (sense 
3).  Now  local. 

1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekgr.  (1778)  54  Observe 
always  to  have  a  brisk  clear  fire,  it  will  prevent  your  meat 
from  dazing. 

7.  ‘  To  wither ;  to  become  rotten  or  spoiled, 
from  keeping,  dampness,  etc.’  (Jamieson).  Sc.  and 
north.  Eng. 
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Daze  (d^z),  sb.  [f.  Daze  v.] 

1.  A  dazed  condition :  a.  of  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  ;  b.  A  benumbed,  deadened  condition  ;  loss  of 
virtue  or  freshness  {north,  dial.). 

1825  Jamieson,  To  get  a  daise ,  to  receive  such  injury  as  to 
become  rotten  or  spoiled,  applied  to  clothes,  wood,  etc. 
1855  Mrs.  Gaskell  North  <$•  6'.  xix,  I'm  all  in  a  swound- 
ing  daze  to  day.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  ii,  A  little  time 
and  a  little  water  brought  him  out  of  his  daze. 

2.  Min.  An  old  name  for  mica  (from  its  glitter'). 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2103  Daze  is  a  kind  of  glittering 

stone,  .some  softer,  some  harder,  of  different  colours.  1715 
Thoresby  Leeds  467  A  brown  daze,  full  of  the  small  sparks 
of  the  Mica.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp .,  The  word  Daze 
takes  in,  with  them  [miners]  every  stone  that  is  hard  and 
glittering.  1788  Cronstedt' s  Min.  106  Glimmer,  Daze,  or 
Glist. 

Dazed  (cb7lzd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Daze  v.  +  -ed.  Cf. 
ON.  das  ad  exhausted.] 

1.  Benumbed  in  the  mental  faculties ;  stupefied, 
bewildered. 

£1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1084,  I  stod  as  stylle  as  dased 
quayle.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  iv.  56  He  wes  J?an  In 
hys  Deyd  bot  a  dasyd  man.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  114 
Dasyd,  or  be-dasyd,  vertiginosus.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon. 
1.  xxvi,  My  daisit  heid  fordullit  disselie.  1587  Turberv. 
Trag.  T.,  etc.  (1837)  317  It  wil  delight  my  dazed  sprites. 
1789  Burns  2 nd  Ep.  to  Davie  iv,  Whyles  daez't  wi’  love, 
whyles  daez’t  wi’  drink.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.  xxii.  (1878)  408  She  looked  dazed,  perhaps  from  the 
effects  of  her  fall. 

b.  Dazzled  with  excess  of  light. 

1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  153  If  for  a  while  you  fixe 
your  sight  thereon,  dimnesse  &  darknesse  doe  follow  your 
dazed  eies.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  viii.  21  As  where  th’ 
Almighties  lightning  brond  does  light,  It  dimmes  the  dazed 
eyen.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  11.  512  His  troubled 
eyes  and  dazed  He  lifted  from  the  glory  of  that  gold. 

2.  Benumbed  or  deadened  with  cold,  north . 

1513  Douglas  ZEneis  v.  vii.  58  The  dasyt  bluid  . .  Walxis 
dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unvveildy  age.  1674  Ray  N.  C. 
Words  14  Tze  dazed ,  I  am  very  cold.  1811  Willan  W. 
Riding  Gloss.,  Dazed,  .benumbed  with  frost.  1873  Swale- 
dale  Gloss.,  Dazzed,  chilled. 

3.  Spoiled  in  baking  or  roasting,  by  using  a  too 
strong  or  too  slow  heat,  north,  dial. 

1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words,  Dazed  Bread,  dough-baked. 
Dazed  Meat,  ill- roasted  by  reason  of  the  badness  of  the 
fire.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  A  deazed  loaf,  the 
dough  or  paste  ill  baked,  or  when  the  leaven  or  yeast  has 
failed  in  its  work.  1876  Mid-Yorkshire  Gloss.,  Deazed 
bread  is  overbaked  outwardly,  and  not  enough  baked 
within. 

4.  Applied  to  anything  that  has  lost  its  freshness 
and  strength,  as  to  wood  when  it  loses  its  proper 
colour  and  texture.  Sc.  and  north.  Eng. 

1825  Jamieson,  Daised  wud,  rotten  wood.  1892  Specifica¬ 
tion  (Durham),  No  dazed  wood  to  be  used. 

Dazedly  (d^-zedli),  adv.  [-ly2.]  In  a  dazed 
way  or  manner ;  t  inertly,  torpidly  (as  from  cold). 

13.  .  [see  Dazedness].  18 86  Miss  Broughton  Dr.  Cupid 
III.  iv.  90  An  idea  dazedly  flashes  across  her  brain.  1888 
CJuxmb.  Jml.  July  462  They  looked  dazedly  at  the  judge. 

Dazedness.  [-NESS.]  Dazed  condition  ;  "[the 
state  of  being  numbed  or  deadened  with  cold. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4906  Thurgh  fire  \>a.t  sal  swa 
brinnand  be,  Agayn  j?e  dasednes  [MS.  Lausd.  coldnes]  of 
charite.  13. .  MS.  Tib.  E.  vii.  fol.  24  Dasednes  of  hert  als 
clerkes  pruves  Es  when  a  man  god  dasedly  loves,  And 
slawly  his  luf  in  god  settes.  1817  Blackw.  Mag.  I.  577 
What  Dan  [Chaucer]  calls  the  dasedness  of  study. 

Dazel,  -ell,  -ile,  obs.  forms  of  Dazzle. 

Dazenient  (d^-zment).  rare.  [mod.  f.  Daze 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  state  of  being  dazed. 

1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Deeazeiuent ,  a  sensation  of 
cold  all  over  the  body  from  checked  perspiration.  1873  L. 
Wallace  Fair  God  vii.  iv.  457  The  king  relapsed  into  his 
dazement. 

Dazie,  dazied,  obs.  forms  of  Daisy,  -ied. 

+  Da’ziness.  Obs.  rare  —  ’.  [See  Dazy  a.  and 
-ness.]  Dazedness,  dizziness. 

1554  Knox  Godly  Let.  D  iij,  Oftentymes  theyr  posteritie 
are  stryken  with  blindenes  and  dasynes  of  mynde. 

Dazing  (d^-ziq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  L]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Daze  ;  benumbing,  stupefaction,  as  a 
condition  or  influence. 

*11535  More  De  quat.  Noviss.'NVs.  101  When  the  dasyng 
of  death,  shall  kepe  al  swete  slepe  oute  of  their  waterye  eyes. 
1535  Coverdale  Deut.  xxviii.  65  The  Lorde  shal  geue  the 
there  a  fearfull  hert  and  dasynge  of  eyes.  1577  B.  Googr 
Heresbach's ■  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  191  It  helpeth  against  the 
dasing,  or  giddinesse  of  the  heade.  1877  Holderness  Gloss., 
Deeazins,  a  severe  cold,  especially  in  the  head. 

fb.  A  disease  of  sheep;  =Dazy  sb.  Obs. 

1799  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  III.  404  (Jam.)  Daising  or  Vanquish. 
This  disease,  .is.  .most  severe  upon  young  sheep. 

Da  zing,  ppl-  a.  [-ing2.]  That  dazes  ;  that 
is  dazed. 

**1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1538  Such  a  dasande  drede  dusched 
to  his  hert.  1531  Frith  Judgment  upon  Tracy  Pref.  (1829) 
245  Whether  of  a  godly  zeal,  or  of  a  dasing  brain,  let  other 
men  judge. 

Dazie,  obs.  form  of  Dazzle. 

Dazy  (dt7l'zi),  a.  rare.  [f.  Daze  v.  or  sb.  +  -Y.] 
a.  In  a  dazed  condition,  b.  Chill,  chilling,  be¬ 
numbing  with  cold  (dial.). 

1825  Jamieson  s.  v.,  A  daisie  day,  a  cold  raw  day,  without 
sunshine.  1880  Blackmore  Erema  vi.  30  With.. a  head 
still  weak  and  dazy. 


+  Da*zy,  sb.  Obs.  rare  —  h  [f.  Daze  v.  or  from 
prec.  adj.]  The  ‘gid’  or  ‘sturdy’,  a  disease  of 
sheep  and  young  cattle. 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  134  If  your 
Bullocke  ttirne  round,  and  have  the  Dasye,  you  shal.  .leele- 
upon  his  forehead;  and  you  shall  feele  it  with  your 
thumbe. 

Dazzle  (dse’z’l),  v.  Forms :  5-7  dasel(l,  6 
dasill,  -yll,  dazile,  dassell,  6-7  dazel(l,  dasle, 
6-8  dazie,  (7  daisie),  6-  dazzle.  [In  1 5-1 6th  c. 
dasel,  dasle,  freq.  and  dim.  of  dose,  Daze  v.  (esp.  in 
sense  2).] 

1 1.  intr.  Of  the  eyes  :  To  lose  the  faculty  of  dis¬ 
tinct  and  steady  vision,  esp.  from  gazing  at  too  bright 
light,  {lit.  and  Jig.)  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  96  Parauenture  his  eyen 
daselyd  as  he  loked  from  aboue  doun.  1530  Palsgr.  507/1, 
I  dasyll,  as  ones  eyes  do  for  lokyng  agaynst  the  sonne  or 
for  eyeng  any  thyng  to  moche,  etc.  1581  G.  Pettie  tr. 
Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  156  b,  Her  eyes  dazell  with 
the  least  beame  thereof  [the  Sunne],  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A. 
in.  ii.  85.  1621  Fletcher  Pilgrim  v.  vi,  Ped.  Ha?  doe  I 

dazell?  Rod.  Tis  the  faire  Alinda.  1672  Marvell  Reh. 
Transp.  1.  64  His  Eyes  dazied  at  the  Precipice  of  his 
Stature. 

+  2.  To  be  or  become  mentally  confused  or  stupe¬ 
fied  ;  to  become  dizzy.  Obs. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  o?i  Ps.  xxxiii.  5  How  shamefully  the 
most  part  of  the  world  dazeleth  at  _Gods  righteousnesse. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  in.  ii.  (1651)  95  Many., 
tremble  at  such  sights,  dazel,  and  are  sick,  if  they  look  but 
down  from  an  high  place. 

3.  trans.  To  overpower,  confuse,  or  dim  (the 
vision),  esp.  with  excess  of  brightness.  (Also  Jig.) 

1536  Starkey  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  England  (1878)  p.  xliii, 
Wyth  a  clere  ye  [  =  eye]  not  dasyllyd  wyth  the  glyteryng  of 
such  thyngys  as  are  present.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Jane  Shore 
xiii,  Doth  not  the  sonne  dasill  the  clearest  eyes  ?  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  276  If  you  come.. out  of  the  Dark  into  a  Glaring 
Light,  the  eye  is  dazeled  for  a  time.  _  a  1640  J.  Ball  Answ. 
to  Can  i.  (1642)  88  You  doe  only  raise  a  dust  to  daisie  the 
eye.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxviii.  135  He  tried  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace  by  the  splendour  of  his 
equipage.  1857  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  334  The  gas-light, 
which  dazzles  my  eyes. 

absol.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  207  f  12  Light  after 
a  time  ceases  to  dazzle. 

4 . Jig.  To  overpower  or  confound  (the  mental 
faculties),  esp.  with  brilliant  or  showy  qualities ; 

4  to  strike  or  surprise  with  splendour  *  (J.). 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  xiv.  43  The  excellence  of 
the  nature  of  Angels  hath  so  daselled  the  mindes  of  many. 

1622  E.  Elton  Compl.  Sand.  Sinner  (ed.  2)  94  Their  vnruly 
passions  . .  dazeling  and  dimming  their  iudgements.  .  1643 
J.  M.  Soveraigne  Salve  Pref.,  Rhetorick  may  dazie  simple 
men.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  112  ?8'The  ordinary  People; 
who  are  so  used  to  be  dazzled  with  Riches.  1880  L.  Stephen 
Pope  iv.  97  Pope  seems  to  have  been  dazzled  by  the  amazing 
vivacity  of  the  man. 

b.  absol. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  xii.  (1851)  434  If  the  whole  Irishry  of 
Rebels  had  feed  some  advocate  to  speak,  .sophistically  in 
their  defence,  he  could  have  hardly  dazl'd  better.  1764 
Goldsm.  Trav.  336  Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and 
endear.  1879  M.  Arnold  Fr.  Critic  on  Milton  Mixed  Ess. 
238  A  style  to  dazzle,  to  gain  admirers  everywhere. 

5.  To  outshine,  dim,  or  eclipse  with  a  brighter 
light.  Const.  +  down ,  out.  rare. 

1643  Burroughes  Exp.  Hosea  v.  (1652)  243  They  can  see 
.  .into  the  beauty  of  his  waves,  so  that  it  dazeleth  all  the 
glory  of  the  world  in  their  eies.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler 
60  It  hath  not  ray’s  enough  left,  to  dazie  downe  the  height 
of  my  affections.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  It.  Jrnls.  (1872) 
I.  47  This  church  was  dazzled  out  of  sight  by  the  Cathedral. 

Dazzle  (darz’l),  sb.  [f.  prec.] 

f  1.  Dazzled  state  or  condition.  Obs. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxvii.  47  We  meet  with 
nothing  but  the  puzzle  of  the  soul,  and  the  dazie  of  the 
minds  dim  eyes. 

2.  An  act  of  dazzling;  a  brightness  or  glitter  that 
dazzles  the  vision. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  11.  xl.  (1739)  177  This  was  but 
a  dazzle,  an  Eclipse  ensues.  1751  Paltock  P.  Wilkins 
(1884)  I.  xiv.  144,  I  could  see  the  lake  very  well  by  the 
dazzle  of  the  water.  1821  Lockhart  Valerius  I.  iv.  46 
Fatigued  with  the  uniform  flash  and  dazzle  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  waves.  1890  Spectator  13  Sept.,  One  is  taking 
precautions  to  avoid  a  draught  or  a  dazzle. 

b.  fig. 

1654  Whitlock  Zooto/nia  338  Through  whose  red  and 
white.. the  Glory  of  the  Maker  shineth  with  more  Dazie 
than  through  any  part  of  the  Creation.  1846  Ruskin  Mod. 
Paint.  I.  1.  1.  i.  §  5  Amidst  the  tumult  and  the  dazzle  of 
their  busy  life. 

Dazzled  (dee'z’ld ),///.  a.  [f.  Dazzle  v.] 

1.  Overpowered  or  confounded  by  too  strong  light 
or  splendour. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Ans'iu.  Osor.  499  So  forcible  is  the 
dazeled  blindenes  of  selfe  Love,  a  1628  I' .  Greville  Sidney 
(1652)  89  [He]  cleareth  the  daseled  eyes  of  that  army. 
a  1628  —  Poems,  Hum.  Lear/iing  xvi,  Those  dazied 
notions.  .Which  our  fraile  understanding  doth  retaine.  1811 
Wordsw.  So/m.  ‘  Here  pause,  etc! ,  An  accursed  thing  it  is 
to  gaze  On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye.  1856  R. 
A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  ix.  ii.  131  This  indistinct 
and  dazzled  apprehension. 

2.  Outshone  or  dimmed  by  a  stronger  light. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  292  As  the  bright  beames  of 

the  Sunne  passe  the  dimme  and  dazeled  light  of  the  Moone. 
1833  Tennyson  Fatima  iv,  My  spirit.  .Faints  like  a  dazzled 
morning  moon. 


Dazzlement  (dse'z’lment).  [-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  dazzling;  a  cause  of  dazzling. 

1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Septuagint  55  (T.)  It  beat  back  the 
j  sight  with  a  dazlement.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  11.  vi, 

!  Confused  darkness,  broken  by  bewildering  dazzlements. 

1881  Stevenson  Virg.  Puerisque  289  Many  holes,  drilled  in 
I  the  conical  turret-roof  of  this  vagabond  Pharos,  let  up  spouts 
|  of  dazzlement  into  the  bearer’s  eyes. 

2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  dazzled. 

1840  Carlyle  Heroes  v.  (1858)  324  The  blinkard  dazzle¬ 
ment  and  staggerings  to  and  fro  of  a  man  sent  on  an  errand 
he  is  too  weak  for. 

t  Da  zzleness.  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  for  daz- 
zlednessl\  Dazzled  condition. 

1581  J.  Bell  II addons  Answ.  Osor.  315  Overwhelmed 
with  a  perpetuall  dazelines  of  sight. 

Dazzler  (dse-zlar).  [-er.] 

1.  One  who  dazzles :  said  e.  g.  of  a  ‘  showy  ’ 
woman.  Chiefly  slang  or  colloq. 

a  1800  Cowper  tr.  Andrcini's  Adam  v.  ix.  Wks.  1837  X. 
383  Thou  Lord  immutable . .  Thou  dazzler  and  obscurer  of  the 
sun  !  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xxxvi,  M r.  Lumbey  shook  his 
head  with  great  solemnity,  as  though  to  imply  that  he  sup¬ 
posed  she  must  have  been  rather  a  dazzler.  1889  Columbus 
{Ohio)  Dispatch  27  Sept.,  [He]  appears  to  be  one  of  these 
dazzlers.  He  succeeded  in  dazzling  two  of  the  jury. 

2.  A  dazzling  blow,  slang. 

1883  Reade  Many  a  Slip  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Dec.  132/1 
The  carter ..  received  a  dazzler  with  the  left,  followed  by 
a  heavy  right-hander. 

Da  zzling,  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  L]  The  action  of  the 
verb  Dazzle  ;  the  condition  of  being  dazzled. 

1579  Langham  Card.  Health  (1633 )  672  To  take  away  all 
giddinesse  and  dasling  of  the  head.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  95  If  your  eies  bee  able  to  beholde  it 
without  dazeling. 

Dazzling  (dse-zliq),  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.] 

+  1.  That  is,  or  becomes,  dazzled  or  dazed. 
(See  Dazzle  v.  i,  2.)  Obs. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  lxviii.  4  His  hoarce  throt  and 
dazeling  eyes,  a  1592  Greene  Alphonsus  (1861  >  227  Do  my 
dazzling  eyes  Deceive  me?  1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  (1851) 
67  Unlesse  God  have  smitten  us.. with  a  dazling  giddinesse 
at  noon  day.  1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  /( 1655)  3  This 
unexpected  proposall  put  his  Catholique  majesty  into  such 
a  dazling  demur. 

2.  That  dazzles  the  eyes  {esp.  with  brightness) ; 
bright  to  a  degree  that  dazzles. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  216  b,  Drivyng  away 
the  dazelyng  darkenes  of  the  ugly  night.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1.  564  A  horrid  Front  Of  dreadful  length  and  dazling 
Arms.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  xxiv.  246  Clad  in  dazzling 
brass.  1841  Borrow  Zincali  I.  ix.  1.  155  In  hot  countries, 
where  the  sun  and  moon  are  particularly  dazzling. 

3.  Jig.  That  dazzles  the  mind  of  the  observer ; 
brilliant  or  splendid  to  a  degree  that  dazzles. 

1749  Smollett  Regicide  1.  i,  The  fair  one  comes,  In  all  the 
pride  of  dazzling  charms  array’d.  1839  De  Quincey  Recoil. 
Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  113  A  neighbourhood  so  dazzling  in  its 
intellectual  pretensions. 

4.  quasi-tfafr. 

1696  Tate  &  Brady  Ps.  cxxxix.  6  Too  dazling  bright  for 
mortal  Eye  !  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  ii.  13  Its  general  surface 
was  dazzling  white. 

Dazzlingly  (dse-zliqli),  adv.  [-ly2.] 

+  1.  In  a  dazzled  manner.  (See  prec.  i.)  Obs. 

1610  Mirr.  Mag.,  K.  Bladud  56  [They]  blinded  are,  and 
dazelingly  they  looke. 

2.  In  a  dazzling  manner  ;  to  a  degree  that  dazzles. 

a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  322  His 
Scales  the  Sun-beams  dazzlingly  reflect.  1807  Southey 
Espriella's  Lett.  III.  99  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  what 
was  perfectly  and  dazzlingly  white.  1879  Froude  Caesar  x. 
1 18  Pompey’s  success  had  been  dazzlingly  rapid. 

De,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Die  v. 

De,  a  dialectal  (Kentish),  foreign,  or  infantile 
representation  of  The. 

Sometimes  in  early  MSS.  a  scribal  error  for  fie = the. 

||  De.  I.  (d i)  A  Latin  preposition,  meaning 
‘down  from,  from,  off,  concerning*,  occurring  in 
some  Latin  phrases  more  or  less  used  in  English. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  following  : 

1.  de  bene  esse  {Law),  as  of  ‘  well-being  as 
being  good,  of  conditional  allowance  for  the 
present. 

‘  To  take  or  do  any  thing  De  bene  esse ,  is  to  accept  or  allow 
it,  as  well  done  for  present,,  .but  [on  fuller  examination]  to 
be  allowed  or  disallowed,  according  to  the  Merit  or  Well¬ 
being  of  the  thing  in  its  own  nature  *  (Blount,  Law  Did. 
1670). 

1603  Egerton  Papers  (Camden)  372  (Stanf.)  Wherefore,  de 
bene  esse,  I  have  provisionally  made  a  warrant  redy  for  his 
Ma^'  signature.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v..  The  Court. . 
often  orders  that  Defendant  to  be  examined  De  bene  esse, 
i.  that  his  depositions  are  to  be  allowed  or  suppressed  at  the 
hearing,  as  the  Judge  shall  see  cause.  1885  Law  Rep. 
29  Ch.  Div.  290  (Stanf.)  The  Court  ultimately  determined 
that  it  should  be  read  de  bene  esse. 

2.  de  cong-ruo,  of  Congruity. 

a  1623  W.  Pemble  Justif.  (1629)  33  When  they  tell  vs, 
that  faith  merits  justification  de  Cougrtio  they  intrap  them- 
selues  in  grosse  contradiction ;  seeing  to  deserve  de  Congruo 
is  not  to  deserve  at  all.  1841,  1856  [see  Congruity  5  a]. 

3.  de  facto,  in  fact,  in  reality,  in  actual  existence, 
force,  or  possession,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Very 
frequently  opposed  to  de  jure.  Used  also  as  an 
adj.  — 1  actual,  actually  existing  ’,  and  then  some¬ 
times  so  far  anglicized  as  to  be  prefixed  to  its  sb. 

1602  W.  Watson  Quodlibcts  73  (Stanf.)  That  the  Pope 


DE. 


DE- 


erred  de  facto  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  French  King. 
1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  iii.  §  30  He  may  doe  it  de 
facto,  but  de  hire  he  cannot.  1691  Norris  Pract .  Disc.  29 
It  will  appear,  that  de  facto  it  is  so.  1696  Growth  Deism  12 
The  Shiboleth  of  the  Church  now  is  King  William’s  de  facto 
Title.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  1.  371  That  temporary 
allegiance,  which  was  due  to  him  as  king  de  facto.  1870 
[see  de  jure ,  below].  1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  70/1 
The  acts  of  the  de  facto  directors  might,  .bind  the  company. 

Hence  +  Defa’cto-man  (also  defacto  sb),  one 
who  recognized  William  HI  as  king  de  facto. 
f  Defactoship,  a  de  facto  standing,  position,  or 
title. 

1696  Growth  Deism  15  For  these  de  facto-men,  and  the 
Jacobites,  were  but  lately  the  same  sort  of  People.  Ibid. 
13  And  when  the  King  had  better  Titles  . .  yet  he  must  be 

made  to  pay  . .  Dr.  S - Sixteen  Hundred  Pounds  a  Year, 

for  a  Defacioship  only.  1710  Managers'  Pro  <$•  Con  39 

-The  one  allows  the  Defactoship  of  the  Queen. 

4.  de  fide,  of  faith,  to  be  held  as  an  article  of 
faith. 

1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  iii.  §  5  Some  [hold]  that 
the  Popes  indirect  Power  over  Princes  in  Temporalities  is 
de  Fide  ;  Others  the  contrary. 

5.  de  jure,  of  right,  by  right,  according  to  law. 
Nearly  always  opposed  to  de  facto  ;  like  that  also 
(though  less  usually),  treated  as  an  adj.  = ‘  legal  *, 
and  placed  before  the  sb. 

1611  Court  #  Times  fas.  I  (1848)  I.  136  (Stanf.)  Done  de 
facto,  and  not  de  jure.  1638  [see  de  facto  above].  1694 
Poet  Buffoon’d,  etc.  7  (Stanf.)  Husband  or  Gallant,  either 
way,  De  facto  or  De  jure  sway.  1837  Ht.  Martineau 
Soc.  Amer.  II.  81  States  that  are  de  facto  independent, 
without  having  anything  to  do  with  the  question  de  jure. 
1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  (1886)  74  It  is  a  de  jure ,  and 
not  a  de  facto  property  that  we  have  in  it. 

6.  de  novo,  anew,  afresh,  over  again  from  the 
beginning.  Rarely  as  adj.  =  ‘  new,  fresh  \  and 
prefixed  to  sb. 

1627  Court  #  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  I.  304  (Stanf.)  It  is 
said  they  have  opened  de  novo  Calais  to  our  English  trade. 
1817  Peel  in  Edm.  Rev.  XXIX.  121  We  cannot  make  a 
constitution  de  novo.  1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  143/2 
A  de  novo  development  of  such  texture.  1881  Med.  Te7np. 
Jrnl.  XL IX.  18  In  which  it  is  developed  by  circumstances 
de  710710. 

7.  de  profundis,  the  first  words  of  the  Latin 
version  of  Psalm  exxx  (cxxix)  = c  Out  of  the  depths 
(have  I  cried)  ’ ;  hence  subst.  a.  the  name  of  this 
psalm  ;  b.  a  psalm  of  penitence ;  c.  a  cry  from 
the  depths  of  sorrow,  misery,  or  degradation. 

1463  Btiry  Wills  (Camden)  18  Saying  De  profimdis  for 
me,  for  my  fader  and  my  moder.  1500-20  Kennedie  Fly  ting 
w.  Dunbar  447  With  De  profwidis  fend  the,  and  that 
failye.  1589  Nashe  Pref.  Greene’s  Me7iaphon  (Arb.)  17  Let 
subiects  for  all  their  insolence,  dedicate  a  De  profundis 
euerie  morning  to  the  preseruation  of  their  Csesar.  1890 
Open  Court  10  Apr.  2204/2  (Stanf.)  The  Labor  cry,  the  new 
De  Profundis,  the  passionate  psalm  of  the  workers  appeal¬ 
ing  out  of  the  depths  of  misery  and  degradation  for  more 
wages  and  less  hours  of  daily  toil. 

II.  The  French  preposition  ate,  d ’  ( [dp,  anglicized 
d i,  d iy  de,  da),  meaning  ‘  of,  from  ’,  occurring 
in  names  of  places,  as  Ashby  de  la  Zouch ,  in  terri¬ 
torial  titles,  as  Earl  Grey  de  Wilton,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide ,  and  in  personal  surnames,  as  De  Lisle , 
D' Israeli,  De  Quine ey ;  also,  in  French  phrases 
more  or  less  in  English  use,  as  coup  d'etat,  coup 
de  main ,  etc.  (see  Coup)  ;  de  haut  en  bas,  from 
height  to  lowness,  condescendingly  as  from  a  lofty 
position,  with  an  air  of  affected  superiority;  de 
nouveau,  anew,  afresh ;  de  rigueur ,  of  strictness, 
(a  matter)  strictly  or  rigorously  obligatory,  according 
to  strict  etiquette ;  de  trop ,  too  much,  (one)  too 
many,  in  the  way. 

1697  Vanbrugh  Relapse  1.  ii,  Not  if  you  treat  him  dehaut 
en  bas ,  as  you  use  to  do.  1752  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792)  III. 
274,  I  know  no  company  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be  de 
trop.  1775  Gibbon  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1869)  237  (Stanf.)  The 
first  chapter  has  been  composed  de  7iouveau  three  times. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  vi,  ‘  I  should  only  be  de  trop  ’, 
said  the  Captain.  1849  —  Pendennis  xx ix,  All  the  young 
men  go  to  Spratt’s  after  their  balls.  It  is  de  rigueur,  my 
dear.  1887  Illust.  Land.  Nevus  5  Mar.  269/3,  I  am  decidedly 
de  trof  this  morning.  Mod.  On  such  occasions  evening 
dress  is  de  rigueur. 

De-,  prefix.  The  Latin  adverb  and  preposition, 
used  in  combination  with  verbs,  and  their  deriva¬ 
tives.  A  large  number  of  verbs  so  formed  lived  on 
in  French  as  popular  words,  or  were  taken  over 
into  that  language  in  earlier  or  later  times  as 
learned  words,  and  thence  came  into  English,  as 
decresc-be,  decreis-tre,  decrease  ;  defend-ere ,  def end- 
re,  defend ;  desiderare,  desire-r ,  desire.  In  later 
times  English  verbs,  with  their  derivative  adjec¬ 
tives  and  substantives,  as  also  participial  adjectives 
and  substantives  without  any  verbs,  have  been 
adapted  directly  from  Latin,  or  formed  from  Latin 
elements,  without  the  intervention  of  French.  The 
following  are  the  chief  uses  in  Lat.  and  Eng. 

I.  As  an  etymological  element.  In  the  senses  : 

1.  Down,  down  from,  down  to  :  as  dependere  to  hang 
down,  Depend  (Dependent,  -ence,  etc.) ;  deponere  to  lay 
down.  Depone,  Depose  ;  deprhuere  to  press  down,  De¬ 
press;  desceiidere  to  climb  down,  Descend:  devordre  to 
gulp  down,  Devour.  So  of  English  formation,  Debreak. 


2.  Off,  away,  aside :  as  declindre  to  turn  aside,  Decline  ; 
dediicere  to  lead  away,  Deduce;  defend h-e  to  ward  off, 
Defend;  deportdre  to  carry  off,  Deport;  designdo'e  to 
mark  off,  Designate  ;  desistere  to  stand  off,  Desist. 

b.  Away  from  oneself :  as  dclegd7-e  to  make  over,  Dele¬ 
gate  ;  deprecdi'i  to  pray  away,  Deprecate. 

3.  Down  to  the  bottom,  completely ;  hence  thoroughly, 
on  and  on,  away ;  also  methodically,  formally  :  as  decldmare 
to  shout  away,  Declaim  ;  decldrdre  to  make  quite  clear, 
Declare  ;  denilddre  to  strip  quite  bare.  Denude  ;  deplorai’e 
to  weep  as  lost,  Deplore  ;  derelinquere  to  abandon  com¬ 
pletely,  Derelict  ;  despoliare  to  spoil  utterly,  Despoil. 

b.  To  exhaustion,  to  the  dregs  :  as  decoqjiere  to  boil 
down  or  away,  Decoct  ;  deliquescere  to  melt  away, 
Deliquesce. 

4.  In  a  bad  sense,  so  as  to  put  down  or  subject  to  some 
indignity :  as  decipere  to  take  in,  Deceive  ;  deliidere  to 
make  game  of,  Delude  ;  deindere  to  laugh  to  scorn, 
Deride  ;  detestari  to  abominate,  Detest. 

5.  In  late  L.,  decompositus  was  used  by  the  grammarians 
-in  the  sense  ‘  formed  or  derived  from  a  compound  (word)  ', 

passing  later  into  that  of  ‘  compounded  over  again,  doubly 
or  further  compounded ' ;  in  this  sense  the  word  has  in 
modern  times  been  taken  into  chemistry,  botany,  etc.  (see 
Decomposite,  "Decompound),  and  the  prefix  has  been 
similarly  used  in  other  words,  as  Decomplex,  Demixture. 

6.  In  Latin,  de -  had  also  the  function  of  undoing  or 
reversing  the  action  of  a  verb,  e.  g.  armdi'e  to  arm,  de- 
ainnare  to  disarm,  deco7‘dre  to  grace,  dedecordre  to  disgrace, 
jiingere  to  join,  dejungere  to  unyoke,  veldre  to  veil,  de- 
velare  to  unveil,  and  of  forming  verbs  of  similar  type  from 
substantives,  as  deartnare  to  dismember,  from  ai-tus  mem¬ 
ber,  joint,  decolldre  to  behead,  from  collum  neck,  decorticdre 
to  deprive  of  bark,  from  cortice77i  bark,  deflordi-e  to  rob  of 
its  flowers,  from  florem  flower.  A  like  notion  was  usually 
expressed  in  classical  Latin  by  the  prefix  dis- ;  e.g.  evigere 
to  gird,  discingere  to  ungird,  conve7ilre  to  agree,  discoiivenire 
to  disagree,  jungcre  to  join,  disjungere  to  disjoin,  dijf  ibuldre 
to  unclasp,  dlloidcare  to  uncorslet,  discalceatus  unshod.  In 
late  L.,  dis-,  Romanic  des-,  became  the  favoured  form  ;  and 
although  some  L.  words  in  de-  lived  on,  or  were  by  scholars 
adopted  into  the  Romanic  langs.,  all  new  compounds  were 
formed  with  des-,  and  many  even  of  the  Latin  words  in  de - 
were  refashioned  in  Romanic  with  des- :  thus  L.  dearinare , 
decarvidre ,  decolordi'e ,  decorticdre ,  dedignarl,  deformdre, 
* decapitdre ,  Romanic  desarmare,  descar  nare,  descorticare , 
desdegnare,  de-  and  des-fomnare,  de -,  des-capitare ,  OF.  des- 
armer,  descharne r,  de  score  hier,  desdaigner ,  de-  and  des- 
former,  de -,  descapiter.  In  later  F.  des-  became,  first  in 
speech,  and  finally  in  writing,  de in  which  form  it  was 
identical  with  the  de-  of  learned  words  from  L.  de-.  In 
English,  early  words  taken  from  OF.  with  des-  retained  this 
form  (now  altered  back  under  Latin  influence  to  dis-),  as  in 
disari7i,  disba7id,  disbu?'se ,  discolour,  disdahi ,  disfrock ,  dis- 
johi,  disrobe ;  but  later  words  have  de-,  which,  although 
coming  from  F.  de- :  — OF.  des- : — L.  dis-,  is  usually  dewed 
and  treated  as  identical  with  Latin  de- ;  e.g.  debauch,  ie- 
bord,  defy,  defile,  depeople,  dera7ige,  develop.  In  some  words 
both  forms  have  passed  into  English,  as  disburse ,  t  deburse, 
discai'd ,  f  decard,  disconcert,  t  deconcert ,  disfrock ,  defrock. 
In  French  the  prefix  des-,  de-,  has  received  an  ever  increasing 
extension  as  a  privative,  freely  prefixed  to  verbs,  as  in 
debarasser,  debrut aliser,  decentraliser,  deconstiper,  etc. ,  or 
used  to  form  verbs  of  the  same  type  from  nouns,  as  de- 
banquer ,  debonder,  dechapei-owier ,  defi'oque?',  etc.  From 
the  free  adoption  of  these  into  English,  de-  has  here  also 
become  a  living  privative  element,  freely  prefixed  to  verbs 
(esp.  in  - ize ,  -ate,  -fy),  and  forming  verbs  of  a  similar  type 
from  substantives  or  adjectives.  Hence  : 

II.  As  a  living  prefix,  with  privative  force. 

1.  Forming  compound  verbs  (with  their  derivative 
sbs.,  adjs.,  etc.),  having  the  sense  of  undoing  the 
action  of  the  simple  verb,  or  of  depriving  (anything) 
of  the  thing  or  character  therein  expressed,  e.  g.  de- 
acidify  to  undo  or  reverse  the  acidifying  process, 
to  take  away  the  acid  character,  deprive  (a  thing) 
of  its  acid ;  hence  de-acidified,  fying,  -fication ; 
de-atiglicize  to  undo  the  anglicizing  of,  to  divest  of 
its  English  character,  render  no  longer  English. 
Some  of  these  are  formed  by  prefixing  de-  to  the 
original  verb,  but  others  are  more  logically  analysed 
as  formed  with  de-  +  sb.  or  adj.  +  verbal  suffix,  the 
resulting  form  being  the  same  in  either  case.  In 
others,  again,  no  corresponding  simple  verb  is  in 
use  :  e.g.  decephalize,  decerebrize,  decolourize ,  de - 
fibrinate.  The  older  and  more  important  of  these 
words  are  given  in  their  places  as  main  words  : 
e.g.  Dechristianize,  Decompose,  Demagnetize, 
Demoralize,  etc.  Of  others  of  less  importance, 
of  recent  use,  and  of  obvious  meaning,  examples, 
nearly  all  of  the  19th  c.  (but  decanonize  1624,  de¬ 
car  dinalize  1645),  here  follow. 

(The  hyphen  is  conveniently  used  when  the  de-  comes 
before  a  vowel,  and  sometimes  elsewhere  to  emphasize  the 
occasional  nature  of  the  combination,  or  draw  special 
attention  to  its  composition  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  required.) 

De-aci'dify  (fied,  fication ) ,  de-a'erate ( -ed,  -at ion), 
de-a'lcoholize  {-ed,  - ization,-ist ),  de-a'lkalize  {  ed), 
de-am 'ericanize,  de-ana  thematize,  de- Anglicize' 
(-ed),  de-appetize  (-mg'),  de-arse'nicize  (-ing), 
de-a% spirate  (-ing,  -at ion,  -at or),  debitu'menize 
(-a l ion),  debni'talize ,  delnrnnionizer ,  decar sarize, 
deca'lvinize,  deca'nonize  (-atioiT),  deca'mphorize, 
deca'rdinalize,  decasualize  (- ation ),  decathe' dralize, 
dece'lticize,  deche'micalize  (-ation),  decho'ralize , 
deci'ceronize ,  deevtizenize,  decla'ssicize ,  declassify, 
decle'ricalize  (-ation),  decli'matize ,  deconca'tenate, 
deco'nce7itrate  (-ation),  deconve'ntionalize,  decop- 
perize  (- ization ),  decwltivate,  dcdo'ggerelize ,  dedo'g- 
matize  (-ed),  de-e'ducate,  de-ele'ctHfy ,  de- electrize 


(-ation),  dcfcu'dalize,  defic' xionize  (- ed ,  -ation), 
deformalize,  defo'rtify ,  dcga'nglionatc  (- cd ),  dc - 
generalize,  dege utilize  (-ing),  degermanize,  de¬ 
li  cad  hen  ize,  dehc'llenizc  (-ation),  dehisto'Hcize, 
dc-ide'alize  (-cd,  -ing,  etc.),  de-indivv  dualize 
(-ation),  de-indivr dilate,  de-indu 'slrializc,  dc-i'n - 
sularize,  de-rntegratc,  de-intcllc' dualize  (-cd,  -ing), 
de-itajianize,  deja  nsenize,  deju'nkerize ,  dela'tinize 
(-ed,  -ation),  dclvberalize,  dclvmitize ,  delo'calize, 
dema'iiialize ,  deme'niholizc  (-ed),  demetallize, 
deme'tHcize ,  dena'rcotizc ,  demvcleate  (-ed),  de-o'r - 
ganize  (-ation),  dc- orientalize,  de-o’ssify  ( -fication ), 
de-o'zonize  (-ation),  depaganize,  dcpa'ntheonize  (to 
put  out  of  the  pantheon),  depa'rtizanize,  dephilo'- 
sophize,  dephy' sicalize  (to  do  away  with  physical 
development ;  -ation),  depie dmontize,  depoli'ti- 
calize,  depri'orize  (deprive  of  priority),  deprofes - 
sionalize,  depro ‘testantize,  deprovi'ncialize,  dera'b- 
binize  (-ation),  derelvgionize  (-ing),  denrralize, 
desa’xonize,  descmi'ticize,  desentime ntalize  (-ed), 
deskeletonize  (to  rid  of  its  skeleton),  deso’cialize 
(-ation),  desuperna'turalizc,  detar a'ntulize  (-ation), 
detheorize  (to  divest  of  theories),  devola'tilize. 

1786  Phil.  Trct7is.  LXXVI.  134  ^Deacidified  nitrous  air. 
1791  Edin.  New  Disp.  65  Calling  them  aerated  and  -  de¬ 
aerated.  1878  Ure Diet.  Arts(e d.  8)  IV.  240  A  flask,  .filled 
up  with  hot  de-aerated  water.  1830  Westm.  Rev.  XII.  38 
The  dirt  and  the  stagnation,  and  the  de-aeration  of  the 
water.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  11  Like  blank  cartridge 
or  *dealcoholized  wine.  1873  M.  Collins  Sqr.  Silchesters 

III.  xxi.  236  It  is  a  capital  dealcoholist.  1877  Roberts 
Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  74  The  substance  consists  of  *de- 
alkalized  fibrin.  1884  Tennyson  Becketv.  ii.  176  Can  the 
King  *de-anathematise  this  York?  1883  F.  Hall  in  N.  V. 
Natio7i  XXXVII.  435/1  "Deanglicized  Englishmen.  1890 
Sat.  Rev.  15  Feb.  201/1  He  even  thinks  we  must  de-anglicize 
our  language.  1888  Academy  28  Jan.  56  A  *de-appetising 
feast  of  dry  bones.  1876  F.  Douse  Grimm's  L.  App.  F.  210 
They  both  *deaspirated  the  initial.  Ibid.  §  12.  24  Similar 
deaspirating  movements  both  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  Ibid. 
§  22.  47,  I  have  frequently  observed,  .that  when  a  group  of 
deaspirators  are  talking  together,  an  h  is  rarely  heard  at  all. 
1879  Whitney  Sanskrit  Grain.  Index  478/2  Deaspiration  of 
aspirate  mutes.  1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  11.  410  The  *de- 
bitumenization  of  the  coal.  1891  Chicago  Advance  30  Apr., 
Not  merely  to  debrutalize  *  the  police  force,  but  to  purify 
and  ennoble  it.  1872  Dasent  Three  to  One  I.  250  An 
eminent  chiropodist  and  *debunnionizer.  1882  Pall  Mall  G. 
20  May  3/2  The  Republicans  . .  wish  to  decentralize,  to 
'Mecsesarize  France.  1832  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XLVIII. 
280  He  did  not  talk  of  ^decalvinizing  certain  of  our  pro¬ 
vinces,  nor  of  dejansenizing  certain  corporations.  1891 
Chicago  Advance  4  June,  That  this  committee  intended  to 
de-Calvinize  the  church.  1624  T.  James  in  A  bp.  Ussheds 
Lett.  (1686)  318  He  hath  . .  inlarged  his  Book  of  Bochel’s 
'•  Decanonization,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  11.  xix.  32 
He  [the  Cardinal  of  Guise]  is  but  young,  and  they  speak  of 
a  Bull  that  is  to  come  from  Rome  to  *decardinalize  him. 
1892  T.  H.  Nunn  in  Toynbee  Record  30  There  is  being 
effected  . .  a  permanent  *decasualization  of  labour  at  the 
Docks  . .  The  casual  docker  [must]  lose  his  work.  1881 
Academy  28  May  388/3  Ireland  is.  .more  *decelticised  now 
than  the  Scottish  Highlands.  1878  Scribner's  Mag. ,  XVI. 
436/1  An  aroma  which  no  chemistry,  or  "dechemicalization 
is  potent  enough  to  retain.  1864  Reader  19  Mar.  374/1 
Handel  meant  his  oratorios  to  be  choral  works.  This 
*dechoralizes  them.  1873  H.  A.  J.  Munro  Lucret.  473  One 
of  the  numerous  artifices  of  Tacitus  to  *deciceronise  the 
style  of  his  annals.  1890  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  27  May, 
Any.  .plan  of  *decitizenizing  free  Americans.  1848  Clough 
in  Life  §  Lett.  (1869)  I.  125  The  ‘jeunes  filles\.were 
*declassicised  by  their  use  of  parasols.  1865  Grote  Plato 
II.  xxiv.  246  Logical  exposition  proceeding  by  way  of 
classifying  and  *declassifying.  1870  .SVrA  Rev .  12  Feb.  209/1 
Nor  . .  to  allow  its  Bishops  to  *declericalize  any  of  its 
priests  and  deacons  by  a  penny  post  letter.  Ibid.,  To 
accept  . .  a  declericalization  which  was  not  degradation. 
1870  Lit.  Churchman  XVI.  451/2  Englishmen  who  have 
lived  much  abroad  seem  to  become  *de-climatised  in  this 
particular.  1862  Mrs.  Speid  Last  Yeai^s  Ind.  157  So  the 
whole  concatenation  *deconcatenated.  1893  Sat.  Rev.  25 
Mar.  333/1  The  style  of  the  great  Mr.  Smith  . .  greatly 
*deconventionalized.  1784  B.  Franklin  in  Ann.  Reg.  1817 
Chron.  381  The  odious  mixture  of  pride  and  beggary. .  that 
have  half  depopulated  and  *decultivated  Spain.  1890  J. 
Davidson  in  Acade7uy  15  Mar.  183/1  An  example  of  the 
failure  of  high  literary  ability  to*dedoggerelise  it  thoroughly. 
1878  Gurney  Tertium  Quid  (1887)  I.  113  The  joylessness 
and  dulness  of  the  ‘  dereligionised 1  (more  truly  *dedog- 
matised)  life.  1887  Parish  Pi'oblems  36  Poverty,  care, 
work  . .  had  slowly  *deeducated  the  Man  !  1881  Nature 

XXIV.  21  Method  of  *de-electrifying  woollen  yarn.  1824 
Mech.  Mag.  No.  61.  77  Might  not  steam  be  further  *de- 
electrized?  Ibid.,  By  following  up  the  means  which  pro¬ 
duced  it,  namely,  by  de-electrization.  1871  Earle  Philol. 
Eng.  Tongue  §  445  "Deflectionized  languages  are  said  to  be 
Analytic.  1880  Grant  White  Every-Day  Eng.  275  This 
^deformalizing  of  the  English  language.  1877  P.  Thomson 
in  Bible  Students'  Aids  146  Antiochus  *defortifies  the 
Temple.  1885  Romanes  Jelly-fish  180  The  *deganglionated 
tissue.  1864  Reader  23  Apr.  51 1/3  It  may  be  within  the 
compass  of  critical  science  to  "^generalize  portions  of  it 
into  the  suggesting  particulars.  1839  New  Monthly  Mag. 
LVI.  454  The  *degentilizing  distinction  above  mentioned. 
1892  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Sept.  6/1  His  theory  is  that  Germany 
is  being  fast  *de-Germanized.  1893  Chicago  Advance 
31  Aug.,  The  vast  student-world  was  being  *de-heathenized. 
1866  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  10  The  urban  population  . .  is 
either  thoroughly  *de-Hellenized,  or  is  in  the  process  of 
de-Hellenization.  1865  W.  Kay  Crisis  Hujfeldiana  27 
Their  attempts  to  *de-historicize  . .  the  oldest  and  most 
venerable  document  of  human  history.  1865  J.  Grote 
Treat.  Mor.  Ideas v ii.  (1876)  93  The  notion,  .was  very  early 
*de-idealized  or  positivized.  1890  W.  S.  Lilly  Right  <5- 
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U'rong  226  The  fine  arts,  as  they  exist  among  us,  bear 
witness,  .to  the  deidealising  of  life,  a  1866  J.  Grote  Exam. 
Utilit.  Philos,  v.  (1870)  94  Reason  hinds  men  together,  and, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  *deindividualizes  them.  Ibid.,  The 
growth  of  virtue  is  a  gradual  deindividualization  of  men. 
1880  Faikbairn  Stud.  Life  0/  Christ  xv.  (1881)  262  Men 
deindividuated  are  almost  dehumanised.  1882  B.  Leighton 
in  Standard  5  May,  To  *de-industrialize  the  population. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  2  June,  In  the  face  of  the  tunnel  that  is  to 
*de-insularise  us.  1861  Bagehot  Biog.  Ess.  (1881  •  142  Years 
of  acquiescing,  .usually  *de-intellectualise  a  parliamentary 
statesman  before  he  comes  to  half  his  power.  1891  Abbott 
Philomythus  129  The  de-intellectualising  influence  of  this 
resolute  faith  in  miracles.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  2/2 
The  possibility  of  first  ::de-Italianising  the  Sacred  College. 
Ibid.  13  Nov.  2/2  The  de-Italianizing  of  the  Church.  1832 

Dejansenizing  [see  decalviniziug).  1866  Pall  Mall  G. 
13  Aug.  3  Will  a  junker  be  allowed  to  *dejunkerize  himself. 

1883  Spectator  27 J  an.  126  A  certain  amount  of  *delatinisa- 
tion  and  some  simplification  of  phraseological  structure. 
*835  ’Pail's  Mag.  II.  461  To  *deliberalize  the  principles  of 
the  youthful  patriot.  1887  Gurney  Tertium  Quid  II.  194 
Further  liberalising  and  "delimitising  the  conditions  of 
poetic  appreciation.  1881  Ohio  State  Jrnl.  29  Jan., Worthless 
*dementholized  oil.  1754  Huxham  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII. 
861  Tin  and  copper  . .  are  reduced  to  ashes,  and  *demetal- 
lized.  1883  A  themeum  28  J uly  104/2  That  passage . .  should 
..  be  forthwith  "demetricized  and  turned  into  honest  prose. 
1829  Togno,  Durand,  etc.  Mat.  Med.  The  *denarcotized 
opium.  1892  Boulton  &  Shipley  tr.  Weismann's  Heredity 

II.  02  Boveri.  .succeeded  in  rearing  such  ::denucleated eggs 
by  the  introduction  of  spermatozoa.  1864  H omeward  Mail 
17  Oct.  901  The  tendency,  .is  to  de-orientalize  the  European 
mind  in  India.  1881  Athenxum  9  July  42/3  Glimpses  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  before  it  became  de-Orientalized.  1874  W. 
A.  Miller  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  II.  §  341  Ozonized  air  is  also 
*deozonized  by  transmission  over  cold  manganese  dioxide. 
1873  C.  B.  Fox  Ozone  $  AutoZone  95  The  deozonisation  of  air 
passing  over  densely  populated  towns.  1847-8  De  Quincey 
Protestantism  Wks.  VII 1. 156  Rome,  it  was  found,  could  not 
be  *depaganised.  1859  Lit.  Churchman  V.  332/1  Among  the 
slowly  depaganized  people.  1892  Harpers  Mag.  Sept. 
629/2  The  bones  of  Mirabeau  . .  were  carried  in  great  pomp 
to  the  Pantheon  in  1791 ;  and  were  *depantheonized  . . 
a  year  or  two  later.  1885  A  merican  IX .  198 To  *departizanize 
the  public  service.  1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIII.  21/2  The  work  is 
resumed,  .in  the  Italian  language,  .as  a  means  for  *depied- 
montizing  the  author’s  style.  1872  Contemp.  Rev.  XX.  8^1 
To  press  philosophy  into  its  service  is  to  *dephilosophize  it. 
1872  S.  Butler  Ercwhon  xi.  99  A  time  of  universal  *de- 
physicalisation  would  ensue.  1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  573/2 
Dr.  Cullen  has  reajly .  .*de-politicalized  the  Irish  priesthood. 
1866  De  Morgan  in  Graves  Life  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (1889) 

III.  562  You  cannot  ..let  him  take  any  licence  which  can 
damage  or  *de-priorise  anything  you  choose  to  write  on 

our  own  subject.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  22  Mar.  4/1  It 
elps  to  some  extent.,  to  deprofessionalize  ’  the  English 
clergy..  1888  Mission  Herald  (Boston)  Oct.  442  To  "depro- 
testantize  the  nation.  1861  O.  W.  Holmes  Pages  fr.  Old 
Vol.  Life  (1891)  10  The  camp  is  *deprovincializing  us  very 
fast.  1865  Lowell  New  Eng.  Two  Cent.  Ago  Prose  Wks. 
1890  II.  12  Commerce  is  deprovincializing  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  1891  Review  of  Reviews  15  Sept.  267/1  The 
Jews  must  be  *derabbinised  and  denationalised.  Ibid.,  The 
derabbinisation  is  far  advanced.  1878  "Dereligionized  [see 
dedogmatized].  1879  W..  H.  Mallocic  Is  Life  Worth 
Living  ?  64  To  de-religionize  life,  then,  it  is  not  enough  to 
condemn  creeds  and  to  abolish  prayers.  Ibid.  136  The 
gradual  de-religion  izing  of  life.  1888  H.  F.  Lester  Hart  as 
Maturin  I.  i.  7  The  gradual  process  of  *deruralizing  his 
townlet.  1890  Daily  News  19  Nov.  2/5  He  hoped  the 
Council  would  not  entirely  ‘  de-ruralise  *  the  park.  1869 
Lowell  Poems ,  Cathedr.,  A  brain  "desaxonized.  1892  W. 
Watson  in  Bookman  Oct.  23/1  Grotesque  efforts  to  get 
inside  the  English  character  and  *de-Semiticise  his  own. 
1882  Traill  Sterne  vi.  88  That  thoroughly  *desentimental- 
ized  ‘  domestic  interior  *.  1886  Blackw.  Mag.  CXL.  747  She 

.  .*deskeletonized  the  wretched  closet  with  unsparing  dex¬ 
terity.  1889  Harper's  Mag.  June  102/1  The  way  in  which 
darkness  isolates  and  *desocializes  the  citizen.  1883  Mauds- 
ley  Body  Sf  Will  in.  iii.  258  Demoralization  following  de¬ 
socialization.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Sept.  5/2  He  will  steep 
himself  to  the  lips  in  falsehood  sooner  than  allow  it  to  be 
*desupernaturalized.  1836  T ait's  Mag.  HI.  168  The  singular 
ceremony  of  ‘  :'de-tarantulization  ’  (since  a  word  must  needs 
be  coined).  .  1883  A.  B.  Edwards  in  Academy  10  Nov.  309/2 
A  "de-theorised  American.  1868  Birin.  Jrnl.  Sept.  12  The 
oil.  .has. been  xdevolatilised,  so  that  all  danger  of  explosion 
is  annihilated. 

2.  Less  frequently  verbs  (and  their  derivatives) 
are  formed  by  prefixing  de-  to  a  noun  (cf.  L.  de- 
fdmdre ,  F.  def roquet '),  with  the  sense :  a.  To  de¬ 
prive,  divest,  free  from,  or  rid  of  the  thing  in 
question:  as  Debowel  (1375),  deflesh, ,  defoliage , 
deglaze ,  deglycerin ,  degrease ,  degum,  dehandlc ,  de¬ 
horn  (-er),  dclaivn ,  +  demast,  demiracle ,  demonas¬ 
tery,  f  depark,  deprotestant ,  detenant ,  f  detmth  ; 
depetticoated,  dereligioned  ppl.  adjs.  (Some  of 
these  have  forms  in  Dis-,  which  is  the  usual  prefix 
for  words  of  this  type.)  b.  To  turn  out  of,  dis¬ 
lodge  or  expel  from,  as  decart,  +  deparliametit 
(1648) ;  Decourt,  Dehusk. 

i860  Russell  Diary  India  (1863)  I.  299,  I  completed  my 
journey,  and  was  safely  *decarted  at  the  door  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  house.  1837-40  Haliburton  Clockm .  I.  76  He  was 
teetotally  *defleshed,  a  mere  walking  skeleton.  1831  Huish 
Mem.  Geo.  IP,  57  The  lovely  rosebud  fell  *defoliaged. 
1879  Scribner's  Mag.  July  402  They,  .completely  defoliage 
the  trees.  1885  W.  L.  Carpenter  Soap  <5*  Candles  151  The 
French  process  ..  for  *deglycerining  neutral  fats.  1887 
Encycl .  Brit.  XXII.  62/2  The  fibres.,  being  now  *de- 
gummed,  are  separated  from  each  other.  1893  in  Chicago 
Advance  9  Mar.,  . She  had  broken  the  cover  of  a  tureen,  and 
*dehandled.  a  china  pitcher.  1888  Voice  (N.  Y.)  12  Jan.  2 
The  champion  of  *dehorning  cattle.  Ibid.  23  Feb.  7  That 
enthusiastic  champion  of  dehorning,  *  Farmer  Haaf/  will 
soon  issue  a  book :  ‘  Every  Man  His  own  *Dehorner  \  1726 


I  Amherst  Terror  Fit.  xxxix.  215  The  bishop  ought  to  be 
*de-lawn’d.  1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  89/4  Very  little  damage, 
besides  the  *demasting  of  one  Fireship.  1884  Tennyson 
Becket  iii.  iii.  137  For  as  to  the  fish,  they  de-miracled  the 
miraculous  draught,  and  might  have  sunk  a  navy,  c  1808 
Byron  Occas.  Pieces  xvi.  note ,  Some.. monk  of  the  abbey, 
about  the  time  it  was  *demonasteried.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Whet-stones-park,  a  Lane  ..  fam’d  for  a  Nest 
of  Wenches,  now  *de-park’d.  1648 -J.  Goodwin  Right  <$• 
Might  19  The  men  deparliamented  by  the  Army.  1892 
(  Chicago  Advance  14  Jan.,  She  is  not  a  ’^depetticoated 
virago,  who  wants  to  inaugurate  a  general  swapping  of  sex. 
1890  Guardian  5  Nov.  1745/2  The  result.. is,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  The  Times ,  the  ‘  *deprotestanting  ’  of  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland.  1835  Athcneeum  443  The  demoralized, 

■  de-religioned  invaders  of  privilege  and  property.  1883 
C.  A.  Cameron  in  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Dec.  1/2  Many  unsani¬ 
tary  houses  have  been  *detenanted.  1647  Ward  Simp. 
Colder  67  He  feares  there  is  Truth  in  them:  Could  he 
*de-truth  them  all,  he  would  defie  them  all. 

3.  By  an  extension  of  use  de-  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
fixed  to  adjectives  or  substantives,  as  in  Debare, 

;  Decheereul,  Degallant,  Deloctor.  (Cf.  dis-  in 
discontent ,  dissatisfied,  etc.) 

De-acidify,  etc.:  see  De-  II.  i. 

Deacon  (drkon, -k’n),r/'.  Forms:  a.  i  diacon, 
deacon ;  fi.  2  diacne,  diakne,  4  dyakne,  pi. 
diaknen  ;  7.  2  deeene,  2-4  deakne,  3-5  dekne, 
(3  gen.  pi.  deknene) ;  3-6  deken  (-in,  -on,  -un, 
-yn(e),  4  deeken  ( pi .  deeknys),  decoun,  4-6 
decon,  decane,  5-6  deaken,  deakon,  6  diacon(e, 
deacone,  5-  deacon,  [ad.  L.  diaconus,  a.  Gr. 
Sianovos  servant,  waiting  man,  messenger,  whence 
spec,  in  Christian  use,  servant  or  minister  of  the 
church  ;  an  order  of  ministers  in  the  church.  The 
OE.  diacon  ( deacon )  was  a  learned  form  immed. 
from  the  L. ;  beside  it  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  popular  form  *dsecna  (?  from  *diiecna,  *dexcna), 
whence  12th  c.  dxene,  deakne ,  and  later  dekne,  pi. 
deakn-en.  From  dekne,  deakne,  came  deken ,  deaken, 
whence  under  L.  influence  deacon.  The  early  ME. 
diacne,  dyakne  was  perhaps  immed.  a.  OF.  diacne, 
dyacne  (12th  c. ;  later  diacre')  ;  it  might  also  re¬ 
present  a  semi-popular  OE.  *diacna :  cf.  O.N. 
djdkn,  djdkni.  There  were  many  intermediate  forms 
of  the  word,  from  mixture  of  popular  and  learned 
types.] 

1.  Eccl.  The  name  of  an  order  of  ministers  or 
officers  in  the  Christian  church. 

a.  In  Apostolic  times. 

_  Their  first  appointment  is  traditionally  held  to  be  recorded 
in  Acts  vi.  1-6,  where  however  the  title  Sid/toRos  does  not 
occur,  but  only  the  cognate  words  SiaKoveii/  (‘  serve ')  and 
SiaKovCa.  (*  ministration ’). 

c  1000  /Elfric  Homilies  (Thorpe)  I.  44  Da  apostolas 
ehadodon  seofon  diaconas  . .  Daera  diacona  waes  se  forma 
tephanus.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19482  (Cott.)  Steuen..was 
o  j>e  seuen  dekens  an.  1382  Wyclif  Phil.  i.  1  Poul  and 
Tymothe . .  to  alle  the  hooly  men .  .at  Philippis,with  bischopis 
and  dekenes.  c  1450  llirour  Saluacioun  4442  Deken  Steven 
be  his  name.  1397  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  419  Deacons  were 
stewards  of  the  Church,  vnto  whome  at  the  first  was  com¬ 
mitted  the  distribution  of  Church-goods.  1611  Bible  i  Tim. 
ii.  8  Likewise  must  the  deacons  bee  graue,  not  double 
tongued.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  vi.  20  The 
deacons  generally  administered  the  elements.  1875  Man¬ 
ning  Mission  H.  Ghost  xv.  417  The  Apostles  set  apart 
a  special  order — the  Sacred  order  of  deacons — to  be  ministers 
of  the  charity  of  J esus  Christ  to  His  poor. 

b.  In  Episcopal  Churches,  a  member  of  the 
third  order  of  the  ministry,  ranking  below  bishops 
and  priests,  and  having  the  functions  of  assisting 
the  priest  in  divine  service,  esp.  in  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  and  of  visiting  the  sick,  etc. 

c  900  Baeda's  Eccl.  // ist.  iii.  xiv.  [xx.]  (189*)  220  Honorius 
se  aercebiscop.  .gehalgode  Thomam  his  diacon  to  biscope. 
iizz  O.  E.  Chron.,  Se  diecne  hsefdeongunnan  bone  godspel. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  NucumeSbes  diakne.  c  izgo  A'.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  392/49  Preostes  he  made  and  deknene  al-so.  1340 
Ayenb.  190  He  acsede  at  onen  of  his  diaknen.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Pars.  T.  7817  Folk  that  ben  entred  into  ordre,  as 
sub-dekin,  or  dekin,  or  prest.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
6943  A  preste  sange  at  ane  altere,  And  his  dekyn  bat  stode 
him  nere.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  IVerburge  1.  2221  Whan  the 
Deken  redde  the  holy  gospell.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.\.  x.  (1739)18  Deacons,  .attending  upon  the  Presbyters 
to  bring  the  otferings  to  the  Altar  to  read  the  Gospel,  to 
Baptize,  and  Administer  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  1771  Gray 
Remarks  Lydgate's  Poems  Wks.  1843  V.  292  He  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  1393,  which  is  usually  done  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  a  man’s  age.  1844  Lingard  Anglo- 
Sax.  Ch.  (18587 1.  iv.  133  The  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons. 

e.  In  the  Presbyterian  system,  one  of  an  order  of 
officers  appointed  to  attend  to  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  congregation,  as  distinguished  from  the  elders , 
whose  province  is  the  spiritual.  (But  they  do  not 
always  exist,  at  least  under  this  name,  their  func¬ 
tions,  when  they  are  absent,  being  performed  by  the 
elders.)  d.  In  Congregational  churches,  one  of 
a  body  of  officers  elected  to  advise  and  assist  the 
pastor,  distribute  the  elements  at  the  communion, 
administer  the  chariaes  of  the  church,  and  attend 
to  its  secular  affairs. 

Bk.  Discipline  viii.  {heading).  The  Eyght  Heid, 
tuiching  the  Electioun  off Elderis  and  Deaconis,  etc. ..The 
office  of  the  Deaconis.  .is  to  receave  the  rentis,  and  gadder 


the  almous  of  the  Churche,  to  keip  and  distribute  the  same, 
as  by  the  ministerie  of  the  Kirk  shall  be  appointed.  Thay 
may  also  assist  in  judgement  with  the  Ministeris  and 
Elderis.  1584  J.  Melvill  Diary  (18 42)  183  Ther  salba  twa 
Deacones  :  an  till  attend  upon  the  box  . .  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribut  (o  the  outward  pure  . .  ane  uther  to  haiff  the  cair  of 
our  awin  inward  indigent  or  diseased,  1644  Owen  IVhs. 
XIX.  537-8.  a  1647  T.  Hooker  Stentme  Ch.  Discipl.  It.  i, 
This  Deacon  being  the  steward  or  Treasurer  of  the  Church, 
the  thing  for  which  he  is  mainly  to  be  imployed  . .  is  for  the 
husbanding  of  the  estate  and  temporalis  of  the  Church. 

1647  Resolutions ,  etc.  Congreg.  Ch.  Canterbury  30  Mar. 
(MS.),  The  church  . .  did  order  that  , .  there  bee  3  nomin¬ 
ated  out  of  wch  on  shall  bee  chose  to  the  office  of  a  Deacon. 

1648  J.  Cotton  Way  Congreg.  Ch.  11.  10  It  is  an  Ordinance 
of  Christ  to  elect  Officers  (Deacons  and  Elders),  for  this 
is  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  Church  of  Brethren. 
a  1657  W.  Bradford  Nesv  Eng.  Mem.  355  They  had  . .  in 
our  time  four  grave  men  for  ruling  elders,  and  three  able  and 
godly  men  for  deacons.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  v.  vii, 
The  Office  and  Work  of  a  Deacon  is  . .  to  keep  the  Treasury 
of  the  Church,  and  therewith  to  serve  the  Tables,  which  the 
Church  is  to  provide  for,  as  the  Lord’s  Table,  the  Table  of 
the  Ministers,  and  of  such  as  are  in  Necessity,  to  whom 
they  are  to  distribute  in  simplicity.  1884  R.  W.  Dale 
Congreg.  Manual  v.  116  In  some  Congregational  churches 
there  are  both  ‘  elders  ’  and  ‘  deacons  ’. 

e-  Is-  .  . 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smcct.  xi.  (1851)  311  Their  office  is 
to  pray  for  others,  and  not  to  be  the  lip-working  deacons 
of  other  mens  appointed  words.  1796  C.  Burney  Mem. 
Mctastasio  III.  170  As  an  old  Deacon  of  Apollo.  1887 
Mission.  Herald  (Boston)  Apr.  153  It  [the  African  Lakes 
Company]  acts  as  deacon  to  the  mission  stations  themselves, 
caring  for  them  in  secular  things. 

+  2.  Applied  to  the  Levites,  as  an  order  inferior 
to  the  priests  in  the  Jewish  Church:  cf.  Bishop  2. 

cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  i.  19  pa  Iudeas  sendon  heora 
sacerdas  and  heora  diaconas  fram  lerusalem.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  79  J>er  com  a  prost  bi  pe  weie.  .and  wende  for5,  per 
com  an  diacne,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7009  (Cott.)  For  luue  of 
a  deken  wijf, — Mani  man  par  tint  pair  lijf  [cf.  Judges  xx.  4]. 
1388  Wyclif  Num.  ii.  51  The  dekenes  schulen  do  doun  the 
tabernacle,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iii.  i.  280  To  the  dekenis 
were  5ouun  xlviij  citees. 

3.  In  Scotland,  the  president  of  an  incorporated 
*  craft  ’  or  trade  in  any  town  ;  formerly  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  town-council. 

1424  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  /( 1597)  §  39  like  Craft  suld  haue  ane 
Deakon.  1563  W1N3ET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest,  xxxix. 
Wks.  1888  I.  102  As  thair  is  in  euery  craft  almaist  ane 
decane  [MS.  dekin].  ^1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist. 
Jas.  FWks.  (1711)  88  A  deacon  of  the  crafts  is  killed  by  the 
faction  of  the  Hamiltons.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  Wks. 
1806  VI.  260  The  council  [of  the  Edinburgh  magistracy]  is 
composed  of  deacons,  one  of  whom  is  returned  every  year  in 
rotation,  as  representative  of  every  company  of  artificers 
or  handicraftsmen.  1787  Burns  Brigs  of  Ayr  154  Ye 
dainty  Deacons,  an1  ye  douce  Conveeners.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perih  xx,  The  presidents,  or  deacons,  as  they  were 
termed,  of  the  working  classes. 

b.  fig.  A  *  master 9  of  his  craft;  a  thoroughly 
capable  man. 

1814  Scott  Wav.  xlvi,  Yon  man  is  not  a  deacon  o’  his 
craft.  1823  Galt  Entail  III.  x.  98,  I  had  got  an  inkling 
o’  the  law  frae  my  father,  who  was  a  deacon  at  a  plea. 

4.  Freemasonry .  Name  of  a  particular  inferior 
office  in  a  lodge  :  see  quot. 

1813  J.  Ashe  Masonic  Manual  (1825)  227  The  Deacons 
are  then  named  and  invested ;  upon  which  the  new  Master 
addresses  them  as  follows: — ‘Brothers  J.  K.,  and  L.  M., 

I  appoint  you  Deacons  of  this  Lodge.  It  is  your  province 
to  attend  on  the  Master,  and  to  assist  the  Wardens  in  the 
active  duties  of  the  lodge.’ 

f  5.  A  set  of  eucharistic  garments  for  a  deacon. 
1534  in  Peacock  Engl.  Ch.  Furniture  201  A  whole  vest¬ 
ment  for  a  preist  wc  deacon  and  subdeacon  of  white  damaske. 
1552  Trans.  Essex  Arch.  $oc.  N.S.  I.  14  Two  chesables, 
othr  ways  cawlyd  deakyn  and  subdeaken.  1558  Witts  <$* 
Inv.  N.  C.  1.  (Surtees  1835)  17 1  One  Cope,  a  vestment  and 
a  deacon  all.  .of  red  silk. 

6.  Comb.,  as  deacon-seat  ( U .  Si),  a  long  settee 
in  a  log-cabin,  cut  from  a  single  log. 

1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  152  We  sat  down  upon  the 
deacon-seat  before  the  fire.  1889  Farmer  Americanisms, 
Deacon  seat ,  a  lumberer’s  camp  term,  .why  so  called  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.. unless,  indeed,  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  seats 
round  a  pulpit,  facing  the  congregation,  reserved  for 
deacons. 

Deaxon,  v.  U.S.  colloq.  or  slatig.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  (usually  to  deacon  off).  To  read  aloud 
(a  hymn)  one  or  two  lines  at  a  time,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  singing  the  lines  as  soon  as  read,  according  to 
the  early  practice  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  New  England.  Hence  fig. 

1845  T.  W.  Coit  Puritanism  232  The  insult  . .  was  given 
by  deaconing  out,  as  the  phrase  goes,  .the  following  verses 
from  the  52d  Psalm.  1848  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Ser.  1.  ix. 
Without  you  deacon  off  the  toon  you  want  your  folks  should 
sing.  1888  —  Heartsease  <5*  Rue  166  Well  he  knew  to 
deacon-off  a  hymn.  1857  Goodrich  Remin.  I.  77  (Bartlett) 
The  chorister  deaconed  the  first  two  lines. 

2.  To  pack  (fruit,  etc.)  with  the  finest  specimens 
on  the  top. 

1866  Lowell  Biglcnu  P.  Introd.,  To  deacon  berries  is  to 
put  the  largest  atop.  1868  Miss  Alcott  Lit.  Women  xi. 
(Farmer),  The  strawberries  [were]  not  as  ripe  as  they  looked, 
having  been  skilfully  deaconed. 

b.  In  various  uses  connoting  unfair  or  dishonest 
dealing  or  the  like  (cf.  to  doctor)  :  see  quots. 

i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer .,  To  deacon  a  calf  in  to  knock 
it  in  the  head  as  soon  as  it  is  born. — Connecticut.  1889 
Farmer  Americanisms ,  To  deacon  land,  to  filch  land  by 
gradually  extending  one’s  fences  or  boundary  lines  into  the 
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highway  or  other  common  property.  1889  Century  Diet., 
Deacon,  to  sophisticate ;  adulterate ;  ‘  doctor  ’ :  as,  to  deacon 
wine  or  other  liquor,  slang. 

Dea’conal  a.,  Dea’Conate.ri.,  forms  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  more  correct  Diaconal,  -ate. 

1890  Chicago  Advance  7  Aug.,  Clerical  hospitality  . . 
deaconal  hospitality.  1882  3  Sch aff  Encycl.  Relig.  Kno-wt. 
III.  2256  The  subdeaconate  [developed]  from  the  deaconate. 
1892  Daily  News  2  Feb.  5/7  After  a  meeting  of  the 
deaconate. 

Deaconess  (df  kones).  Forms :  6  decon-, 
diacon-,  6-7  deaconisse,  7  diacon-,  deacon- 
ness,  8-  deaconess,  [f.  Deacon  +  -ess,  formed 
after  med.L.  diaconissa,  fem.  of  didconus :  cf.  F. 
diaconisse  (14-18U1  c.),  now  usually  diaconesse .] 

1.  Eccl.  a.  The  name  of  an  order  of  women  in 
the  early  church,  ‘  who  appear  to  have  undertaken 
duties  in  reference  to  their  own  sex  analogous  to 
those  performed  by  the  deacons  among  men  ’  {Diet. 
Chr.  Antiq.).  b.  Also,  in  some  modern  churches, 
of  an  order  of  women  having  functions  parallel  to 
those  of  the  deacons  in  the  same,  or  intermediate 
between  these  and  those  of  the  women  in  sense  3. 

a  1576  Tindale  Wks.  250  (R.)  Phebe  the  deaconisse  of  the 
church  of  Cenchris.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  89 
There  were  created  deaconisses,  not  to  delite  God  with 
singing  and  wyth  mumbling  not  vnderstanded  . .  but  that 
they  should  execute  publike  ministration  towarde  the  poore. 
1685  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  1  Tim.  iii.  n  The  Deacon- 
nesses  that  then  were  appointed  to  some  Care  of  Women, 
which  Men  were  less  fit  for.  1709  J.  Johnson  Clergym . 
V ade  M.  11.  100  The  office  of  Deaconesses  was  . .  especially 
to  attend  women  in  the  Baptistery,  undressing  and  dressing 
them  again.  1847  Maskell  Mon.  Pit.  III.  p.  xcv.  note, 
The  deaconesses  of  the  primitive  ages  . .  their  functions 
being  . .  limited  to  the  performance  of  mere  secular  duties, 
such  as  visiting  the  sick,  and  catechizing  women.  1885 
Catholic  Diet.  s.  v.,  [Deaconesses]  were  employed  in  assist¬ 
ing  at  the  baptism  of  women..  In  the  tenth  century  the 
office  was  extinct  in  the  West.  .At  Constantinople  the  office 
survived  till  1190. 

1617  F.  Johnson  Plea  xx.  317  To  the  Elders,  .that  rule 
the  Church  ;  and  to  the  Deacons  and  Deaconesses  that  serve 
and  minister  therein,  a  1657  W.  Bradford  New  Eng.  Mem. 
355  They  had.. one  ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess. .She 
usually  sat.. in  the  congregation  with  a  little  birchen  rod 
in  her  hand,  and  kept  little  children  in  great  awe  from  dis¬ 
turbing  the  congregation.  She  did  frequently  visit  the  sick 
and  weak,  and  especially  women.  1892  Bk.  Ch.  o/Scotl.  33 
Women  who  being  able  to  make  Christian  work  the  chief 
object  of  their  lives,  .having  passed  through  two  years’  train¬ 
ing  and  service  in  connection  with  our  Homes  in  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow,  may  apply  to  be  set  apart  as  Deaconesses  by 
their  kirk-sessions  and  presbyteries,  and  will  then.. be  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  to  any  part  of  Scotland  where  they  may  be 
required,  there  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  minister 
and  kirk-session.  1893  British  Weekly  30  Nov.  88/2  Miss 
Hargreave  was  a  deaconess  of  Carr's  Lane  Church,  and  has 
been  of  great  service  in  many  ways. 

2.  The  name  taken  by  certain  Protestant  orders 
of  women  with  aims  similar  to  those  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy. 

1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  iii.  102  The  Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses  . .  have  a  school,  hospital,  and  dispensary  near 
the  English  Protestant  Church.  1871  Daily  News  4  Nov., 
The  Deaconesses’  Institute  prides  itself  upon  being  ‘evan¬ 
gelically  Protestant’.  1890  Whitaker's  Almanack  276 
General  Hospitals — (No.  7)  Deaconesses’  Institution  and 
Training  Hospital,  Tottenham. 

3.  nonce-use.  A  deacon’s  wife. 

1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.Breakf.-t.  (1883)221  Deacon  and 
deaconess  dropped  away. 

4.  Comb. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Sept.  2/1  A  deaconess-house  was 
opened.  1893  Ch.  Times  27  Jan.  81/1  The  deaconess-widows, 
and  the  widows  of  the  higher  clergy. 

t  Deaconhead.  Obs.  [-head.]  =  next. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  32  f>e  minstri  of  presthed,  &  of  dekunhed. 
1656  Burgh  Rec.  in  J.  Irving  Hist.  Dumbartonshire  (i860) 
534  The  crafts  of  the  said  burgh  sould  enjoy  the  lyke  fredome 
priviledge  and  deaconhead. 

Deaconhood  (df  ksnhud).  [  hood.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  deacon  :  see  Deacon  sb.  i  b,  3. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Tim.  Prol.,  The  ordynaunce  of  byschop- 
hood,  and  of  the  dekenehood.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  in.  ix. 
332  Dekenhode  was  profitable  to  his  clergie. 

2.  A  body  of  deacons  collectively. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Deaconry  (drkonri).  [-ry.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  deacon  ;  deaconship,  diaconate. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  95  A  Dekenry,  diaconatus.  1560-1  Bk. 

Discipline  v.,  Privilege  of  Univ.,  Tutorie,  Curatorie, 
Deaconrie,  or  ony  siclike.  1642  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on 
Relig.  133  S.  Paul  calleth  his  Apostleship  but  a  Deaconry. 
1824  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  1 1 1.  v.  §7.474  An  act  annulling 
that  incorporation  for  having  a  deaconry. 

b.  A  body  of  deacons  collectively, 
a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  IV.  iv.  188  (R.)  The  deacons  of 
all  those  churches  should  make  up  a  common  deaconry. 

2.  R.C.Ch.  The  chapel  and  charitable  institution 
of  a  ‘  region  ’  of  Rome,  in  charge  of  a  cardinal  or 
regionary  deacon. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  in.  67  The  Chapels  that 
were  ordinarily  united  to  these  Religious  houses,  being 
called  Deaconries.  Ibid.  1.  m.  68  Deaconries,  where  the 
Cardinals  had  their  Residence,  and.. were  call’d  Cardinal 
Deacons,  because  of  their  residence  in  the  Deaconry.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Deaconry  is  also  a  name  still  reserved  to 
the  chapels  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  direction  of 
the  several  deacons,  in  their  respective  regions.. To  the 
deaconries  were  annexed  a  sort  of  hospitals  . .  governed 
by  the  regionary  deacons,  called  cardinal  deacons.  1855 
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Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  in.  vii.  117  The  churches  and 
monasteries,  the  hospitals,  deaconries  or  ecclesiastical 
boards  for  the  poor. 

Deaconship  (drkanfip).  [-ship.]  The  office 
or  position  of  a  deacon. 

1565  Harding  in  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)85  The  Priest¬ 
hood  &  Deaconship.  1610  J.  Robinson  fust.  Separ.  Church 
Wks.  II.  364  The  office  of  deacon-ship  which  Christ  hath 
left  by  his  apostles  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
the  Church's  alms.  1615  Wadsworth  in  Bedell  Lett.  13 
Priesthood  is  giuen  by  the  deliuerie  of  the  Patena  . .  and  of 
the  Chalice  . .  Deaconship  by  the  deliuerie  of  the  booke  of 
the  Gospels.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr. Life (17 47)  III.  400  That 
none  shall  be.. ordained  an  Elder,  till  after  he  had  well 
acquitted  himself  in  the  Deaconship.  1849-53  Rock  Ch.  of 
Fathers  IV.  51  In  due  time  the  Subdeacon  was  raised  to  the 
Deaconship. 

t  Dea’ction.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deaclidn-em :  De- 

1-  3-] 

1656  Blount  Glossog r.,  Deaction ,  a  finishing  or  perfecting. 

Dead  (ded),  a.  {sb.,  adv.)  Forms  :  1-3  ddad, 

2- 3  deed,  (3  defied),  2-7  ded,  (4  deede,  deid, 
did,  Ayenb.  dyad,  dyead),  4-0  deed,  dede,  5 
deyde,dyde,  6  dedde,  6-7  deade,  (5-  Sc.  deid), 
6-  dead.  [A  common  Teut.  adj. ;  orig.  pple. : 
OE.  dead  —  OFris.  ddd  (WFris.,  NFris.  dead), 
OS.  ddd,  MDu.  dot{d),  D11.  dood,  MLG.  dot,  dSd, 
LG.  ddd,  OHG.,  MHG.  tot  (Ger.  iodt,  tot'),  ON. 
datt&r  (Sw.,  Da.  ddd),  Goth,  daufs OTeut. 
*dau-do-z,  pre-Teut.  *dhau-to's,  pa.  pple.  from  vb. 
stern  dait-  (pre-Teut.  dhatt-),  preserved  in  ON.  deyja 
{:—dau-jan)  and  in  OS.  ddian,  OHS.  touwen,  to 
Die.  The  suffix  is  —  L.  - tus ,  Gr.  -t<5s,  Skr.  -las. 

The  sufifixal  d  in  OTeut.  *dando-z,  Eng.  dead  (pre-Teut. 
*dhauto's),  as  opposed  to  the  /  in  danpu-z ,  death  (pre-Teut. 
*dhau'tus ),  shows  the  influence,  of  the  position  of  the  stress 
accent  on  the  Teutonic  representation  of  original  breath 
mutes,  as  set  forth  in  Verner’s  Law.] 

A.  adj.  I.  Literally,  and  in  senses  directly  con¬ 
nected. 

*  Said  of  things  that  have  been  alive. 

1.  That  has  ceased  to  live  ;  deprived  of  life ;  in 
that  state  in  which  the  vital  functions  and  powers 
have  come  to  an  end,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
restored  :  a.  of  men  and  animals. 

Beoiunlf  939  pa  wass  Heregar  dead  min  yldra  maeg. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  24  Nys  pys  maeden  dead.  1154 
O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1135  pat  ilc  3aer  warth  pe 
king  ded.  C1205  Lay.  19229  Hire  lauerd  wes  daed  [c  1275 
dead],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6130  (Cott.)  Na  hus.  .pat  par  ne 
was  ded  [v.rr.  deed,  dede]  man  ligand,  a  1400  Poems 
Vernon  MS.  534  Better  is  a  quik  and  an  hoi  bounde  pen 
a  ded  lyon.  1458  in  Turner  Dorn.  Archit.  III.  41  To  drawe 
a  deed  body  out  of  a  lake.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5-  fill.  v.  i. 
6,  I  dreamt  my  Lady  came  and  found  me  dead.  1606  — 
Tr.  ty  Cr.  iv.  v.  251  Where  thou  wilt  hit  nje  dead.  1660 
Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  Digress.  360  The  Bird  . . 
within  about  a  minute  more  would  be  stark  dead.  1722  De 
Foe  Col.  fack  (1840)  233  He  was  shot  dead.  1795  Burke 
Corr.  IV.  239  Dead  men,  in  their  written  opinions,  are 
heard  with  patience.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Ixxiv.  1  As 
sometimes  in  a  dead  man’s  face.  .A  likeness.  .Comes  out — 
to  some  one  of  his  race. 

b.  of  plants. 

1382  Wyclif  fude  12  Heruest  trees  with  outen  fruyt, 
twies  deede,  drawun  up  bi  the  roote.  1521  Fisher  Wks. 
(1876)  326  As  a  deed  stoke,  a  tree  withouten  lyfe.  1855  Ten¬ 
nyson  Maud  1.  iii.  14,  I .  .found  The  shining  daffodil  dead. 

c.  of  parts  or  organs  of  animals  or  plants. 

c  1000  jElfric  Interrog.  Sigewulf  (A nglia  VII.  30),  Mid 
Sam  deadum  fellum.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi. 
xciv.  (1495)  586  Sake  fretyth  awaye  deed  flessh.  1484  Caxton 
/Esop  v.  x,  He  had  kytte  awey  the  dede  braunches  fro  the 
tre.  1561  Eden  Arte  Nanig.  Pref.  P  ij  b,  Vnsensate  by 
reason  of  dead  fleshe.  1643  J.  Steer  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg.  vii. 
27  If.  .the  skin  be  burnt  dead.  1787  C.  B.  Trye  in  Med. 
Commun.  II.  154  The  absorbents  will  remove  very  little  of 
dead  bone.  1821  Shelley  Adonais  xvi.  The  young  Spring 
. .  threw  down  Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves. 

d.  Specifically  used  of  that  which  has  died  of 
itself,  instead  of  being  killed  or  cut  down  when 
alive,  as  in  dead  shell  (of  a  mollusc),  dead  wood,  etc. 

1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  539  Dead  shells  appear  in  some 
cases  to  be  thus  employed,  but . .  in  most . .  the  [Hermit]  crab 
kills  the  mollusk  in  order  to  secure  its  shell. 

U  To  be  dead  was  anciently  used  in  the  sense  *  to 
die’,  and  later  in  that  of  ‘to  have  died’;  also== 

‘  To  die  at  the  hands  of  anyone,  to  be  put  to  death, 
be  killed’. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp .  Matt.  xxii.  24  Gif  hwa  dead  syg,  &  beam 
naebbe.  c  1205  Lay.  196  After  pa  feourfier  ^ere  he  was  dead. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  14269  (Trin.)  Alle  that  lyuen  8c  trowen 
me  Deed  shul  pei  neuerbe.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pro l.  148  Soore 
wepte  she  if  any  of  hem  were  deed.  1388  Wyclif  2  Cor.  v. 

14  If  oon  died  for  alle,  thanne  alle  weren  deed  [/v .  V.  then 
all  died].  [1557  TottelVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  169,  I  will  be  dead  at 
once  To  do  my  Lady  good.] 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  v.  15  If  thorw  the  gilt  of  oon e  many 
ben  deed  [arreOauoii :  Rhent.  &  R.  V.  ‘  many  died1].  .1592 
Shaks.  Rom.  <$*  fid.  v.  iii.  210  Alas  my  liege,  my  wife  is 
dead  to  night.  1605  — Learv.  iii.  292  Your  eldest  Daughters 
haue  fore-done  themselues,  And  desperately  are  dead,  c  1676 
Lady  Chaworth  in  12 t/i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
34  Lord  Chesterfields  lady  is  dead  in  her  child-bed  month. 
1784  Johnson  Lett.  (1788)  1 1 .  373  Macbean,  after  three  days 
of  illness,  is  dead  of  a  suppression  of  urine.  1803  Beddoes 
Hygeia  xi.  75  note ,  I  heard  . .  that  he  was  dead  of  scarlet 
fever. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6688  (Cott.)  Qua  smites  his  thain  wit 
a  wand,  And  he  be  deid  vnder  his  hand,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 


Saints ,  Andreas  8  For  one  pe  cors  bath  ded  pai  were.  1460 
Capgrave  Chron.  265  Condempned  to  be  decl  as  a  tretoure. 
c  1477  Caxton  fason  10  How  many  men  and.  .women  haue 
ben  slayn  and  ded  by  thy  poysons. 

2.  Bereft  of  sensation  or  vitality ;  benumbed, 
insensible,  a.  Of  parts  of  the  body.  (Also  Jig.) 

See  also  Dead  Palsy. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  112  A  lutel  ihurt  i  ken  eie  deriieS  more 
ken  deo  a  muchel  i3e  hele  :  vor  ket  fieschs  is  deadure  kere. 
1 398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R .  iv.  i.  (1495)  77  Thynges  that 
be  deed  and  dystroyed  wyth  colde.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
1.  vii.  2t  The  messenger  of  so  unhappie  newes  Would  faine 
have  dyde  :  dead  was  his  hart  within.  1607  Topsell  Ser- 
pents{  1658)  593  They  take  Serpents  in  the  Winter  time,  when 
they  grow  dead  and  stiffe  through  cold.  1806  Coleridge 
in  Flagg  Life  W.  Allston  (1893)77  My  head  felt  like  another 
man’s  head;  so  dead  was  it  [etc.].  1893  J.  Hutchinson 

A  rchives  Snrg.  No.  12  III.  311  The  liability  to  ‘dead  fingers’. 
Ibid.  312  This  pair  of  fingers  on  each  hand  had  been  liable 
for  at  least  two  years  to  become  ‘  dead  ’  in  the  morning  after 
washing. 

b.  Of  persons :  Deathlike, insensible,  in  a  swoon. 
Obs.  Also  of  sleep,  a  faint. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blannche  127  She.  .Was  wery,  and 
thus  the  ded  slepe  Fil  on  hir.  1598  Florio,  Sdpore ,  a  dead 
swoune,  deepe  sleepe  or  drousie  sicknes.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  v.  i.  230  We  were  dead  of  sleepe.  1610  Barrough 
Physick  (1639)  1.  xx.  30  Coma.. may  be  called  in  English 
dead  sleep.  1666-7  Pepys  Diary  7  Feb.  (D.),  He  was  fallen 
down  all  along  upon  the  ground  dead .  .he  did  presently 
come  to  himself.  1752  Fielding  Amelia  iii.  ix.  (D.),  We 
there  beheld  the  most  shocking  sight  in  the  world,  Miss 
Bath  lying  dead  on  the  floor.. Miss  Bath  was  at  length 
recovered.  Mod.  She  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint. 

3.  As  good  as  dead  in  respect  to  (something) ; 
insensible  to. 

1340  Ayenb.  240  He  ssel  by  dyead  to  pe  wordle,  and  libbe 
to  god.  1601  ?Marston  Pasquil  >$■  Kath.  1.  307  You  are 
dead  to  natiue  pleasures  life.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  1.  lix.  (1739)  1 14  He  that  is  in  a  Monastery  is  dead  to 
all  worldly  affairs.  1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  224 
Obstinate  fellows  who  were  dead  to  reason.  1813  Shelley 
.  Mab  v.  33  Sensual,  and  vile ;  Dead  to  all  love.  1874 
reen  Short  Hist.  viii.  550  Charles  was  equally  dead  to 
the  moderation  and  to  the  wisdom  of  this  great  Actr  of 
Settlement. 

b.  Hence,  As  good  as  dead,  in  some  particular 
respect  or  capacity ;  spec,  in  Law,  cut  off  from  civil 
rights  and  so  legally  reckoned  as  dead. 

1710  Pope  Let.  to  Cromwell  17  May,  Dead  in  a  poetical 
Capacity,  as  a  damn’d  Author ;  and  dead  in  a  civil  Capacity, 
as  a  useless  Member  of  the  Common-wealth.  1828  Webster, 
Dead. .  In  Imu ,  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen  . .  as  one 
banished  or  becoming  a  monk  is  civilly  dead.  Blackstone. 

4.  Destitute  of  spiritual  life  or  energy. 

1382  Wyclif  Eph .  ii.  1  Whanne  3c  weren  deede  in  }oure 
giltis  and  synnes.  1534  Tindale  i  Tim.  v.  6  She  that 
liveth  in  pleasure,  is  deed  even  yet  alive.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  1.  viii.  35  To  have  no  Desire,  is  to  be  Dead.  1668 
Howe  Bless.  Righteous  ( 1825)  206  How  often  are  men  the 
deader  for  all  endeavours  to  quicken  them.  1793  Cowper 
Stanzas  Yearly  Bill  of  Mortality  i,  He  lives,  who  lives  to 
God  alone,  And  all  are  dead  beside.  1884  J.  Parker 
Apost.  Life  III.  iii  There  is  no  deader  thing  unburied,  .in 
many  places,  than  the  professing  Church  of  Christ. 

5.  fig.  Of  things  (practices,  feelings,  etc.)  :  No 
longer  in  existence,  or  in  use;  extinct,  obsolete, 
perished,  past ;  esp.  of  languages,  no  longer  spoken. 
(See  also  Dead  letter.) 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  vi.  28  My  Loue  to  her  is  dead. 
1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  1.  71  These.. are  dead 
tenets  and  opinions.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  285  ?  5  The 
Works  of  Ancient  Authors,  which  are  written  in  dead 
Languages.  1847  Tennyson  Princ .  vii.  327  My  doubts  are 
dead.  1861  Beresf.  Hope  Eng.  Cathedr.  igth  C.  167  The 
lapse  from  vernacular  to  dead  tongue  services.  1884  J* 
Sh arman  Hist.  Swearing  vi.  102  Seeking  to  revive  this 
dead  past. 

**  Said  of  things  naturally  without  life . 

0.  Not  endowed  with  life;  inanimate. 

1430  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  85  Alle  necessary's  longynge  to 
housold  of  dede  store.  1534  More  On  the  Passion  Wks. 
1274/1  He  made  it  haue  a  beyng,  as  hathe  the  dead  stone. 
1636  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  57  Shooting  sometimes  at  a 
dead  mark.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  519  P6  There  are 
some  living  creatures  which  are  raised  but  just  above  dead 
matter.  1857  H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  iii.  156  The  long 
ascending  line  from  dead  matter  to  man. 

b.  Applied  rhetorically,  emphasizing  the  inert 
and  negative  qualities  of  mere  matter. 

(In  the  quot.  there  are  also  associations  with  branch  III.) 
ci 380  Wyclif  Wks.  (i88o>  23  And  f?us  bese  rome  renneris 
beren  kyngys  gold  out  of  oure  lond,  and  bryngen  a3en 
deed  leed,  and  heresie  and  symonye  and  goddis  curse. 

***  Transferred  applications  of  the  literal  senses . 

7.  Composed  of  dead  plants,  or  of  dead  wood,  as 
a  dead  hedge  or  fence  (opposed  to  quickset ). 

1563  Hyll  Art  Garden. \  1593)  7  A.  .rude  inclosure,  .made 
of.  .hushes  hauing  no  life,  whicn  wee  name  a  dead  hedge. 
1686  Plot  StaJfordsh.  357  For  a  dead-fence,  none,  .better 
..than  those  heathy-turf  walls.  1728  Douglas  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXV.  567  The  Fences  consist  of  what  they  call 
dead  Hedges,  or  Hurdles  to  keep  out  . .  Cattle.  1805 
Forsyth  Beauties  Scott.  I.  524  A  dead  hedge  is  generally 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  hank. 

8.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to  a  dead  person, 
animal,  plant,  etc.,  or  to  some  one’s  death. 

(In  some  cases  not  easily  separated  from  the  attributive 
use  in  B.  6,  or  from  dead,  northern  form  of  Death.) 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  (1674)  130  (D.)  The  tomb,  .which 
they  caused  to  be  made  for  them  with,  .notable  workman¬ 
ship,  to  preserve  their  dead  lives.  .  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  vii. 
65  You  breath  these  dead  newes  in  as  dead  an  eare.  1662 
R.  Mathf.w  Uni.  Alch.  §  89.  140  His  water  [was]  shewn  to 
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two  Doctors,  whose  judgement  was  that  it  was  a  dead  water ; 
and.  .he  would  die  that  night.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blonds 
Gardening  173  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  Plants  grow  in 
Gaps  and  dead  Places,  than  in  a  new  Spot.  1791 W.  Coombe 
Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  (1817)  IV.  182  It  is  what  the  medical 
people  call  a  dead  case,  .a  consultation,  .to  discover  the  dis¬ 
order  of  which  their  patient  died.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr. 
Tract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  399  (Hop-growing)  When  a  dead  hill 
occurs,  in  a  garden  . .  the  following  is  the  quickest  mode  of 
replacing  it. 

+  9.  Causing  death,  deadly,  mortal.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1339  In  a  ded  hate.  Ibid.  11017 
Pyrrus..come  ..  pat  doghty  to  dere  with  a  dede  stroke. 
1606  Choice ,  Chance ,  %c.  (1881)  72  Beares  a  dead  wound  but 
as  a  little  stripe.  1611  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  iv.  iv.  445  Thou 
Churle,  for  this  time  (Though  full  of  our  displeasure)  yet  we 
free  thee  From  the  dead  blow  of  it. 

10.  Devoid  of  ‘life*  or  living  organisms  ;  hence, 
barren,  infertile,  yielding  nothing.  (Cf.  B.  4.) 

1577  B.  Googe  H eresbach' s  Husb.  (1586)  1.  21  b  ( marg .), 
Though  the  land  be  as  riche  as  may  be,  yet  yf  you  goe  any 
cleapth,  you  shall  have  it  barren  [margin  Dead  mould]. 
1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Selv,  186  You  cannot  dig  many 
spades  in  mold  or  growthsom  earth,  before  you  come  at 
a  dead  soyl. .  1747  Hooson  Miner  s  Diet.  G  ij  b,  Dead  [is] 
where  there  is  no  Ore.  .Deads  are  the  Gear  or  Work  got  in 
such  dead  Places.  1806  Forsyth  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  57 
A  rich  friable  clay  on  a  bottom  of  dead  sand.  1820  Scoresby 
Acc .  Arct.  Reg.  II.  21 1  The  parallel  of  770  to  77^°  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  ‘dead  latitude '  by  the  fishers,  but  occasionally  it 
affords  whales.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dead-ground 
(Mining),  a  body  of  non-metalliferous  rock  dividing  a  vein, 
which  passes  on  each  side  of  it. 

II.  Deprived  of  or  wanting  some  *  vital  *  or 
characteristic  physical  quality. 

11.  Without  fire,  flame,  or  glow;  extinguished, 
extinct.  (Opposed  to  live,  as  in  live  coal.) 

1340  Ayenb .  205  A  quic  col  beminde  ope  ane  hyeape  of 
dyade  coles.  1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Deed  cole,  charbon.  1611 
Shaks.  IVint.  T.  v.  i.  68  Starres,  Starres,  And  all  eyes  else, 
dead  coales.  1639  Horn  &  Rob.  Gate  Lang.  Uni.  v.  §46 
Wood  burning  is  called  a  fire-brand;  being  quenched., 
a  dead  brand.  1833  H.  Coleridge  Sonn.  xviii,  The  crack¬ 
ling  embers  on  the  hearth  are  dead.  1884  Illust.  Lond. 
News  19  Jan.  66/ 3  Putting  his  dead  cigar  in  his  mouth  and 
puffing  as  though  it  had  been  alight. 

12.  Having  lost  its  active  quality  or  virtue. 

a.  Of  drink,  etc. :  That  has  lost  its  sharpness, 
taste,  or  flavour ;  flat,  vapid,  insipid.  ?  Obs . 

1552  Huloet,  Dead,  pale,  or  vinewed  to  be,  as  wyne 
which  hath  lost  his  verdure,  muceo.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D 
132  Dead  and  vnsauorie  salt.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden 
115  A  cup  of  dead  beere,  that  had  stood  pawling  by  him  in 
a  pot  three  dayes.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  430 
If . .  it  [Musk]  lose  the  savour  and  be  dead.  1664  Evelyn 
Pomona  Advt.,  It  will  not  ferment  at  all,  and  then  the  Cider 
will  be  dead,  flat,  and  soure.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic 
(1765)  68  Dip  a  soft  Rag  in  dead  small  Beer. 

b.  Dead  lime :  opposed  to  quick-lime ;  dead 
steam ,  exhausted  steam. 

1831  Mech.  Mag.  XVI.  79  In  certain  circumstances 
carbonate  of  lime  is  changed  by  burning  into  lime  which 
does  not  heat  with  water,  and  which  is  called  dead  lime. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dead  steam. 

13.  Without  colour  or  brightness:  +a.  Of  the 
countenance,  etc. :  Deadly  pale,  wan.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Doctor’s  T.  209  With  a  face  deed  as  aisshen 
colde.  ^1430  Lydg.  Bochas  in.  xx.  91b,  With  pale  and 
dead  visage.  1500-20  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemeti  420, 

I  drup  with  a  ded  luke,  in  my  dule  habit.  1567  R.  Edwards 
Damon  <5*  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  98  Why  is  thy 
colour  so  dead?  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  177  Honest  Iago, 
that  lookes  dead  with  greeuing.  1668  Dryden  Maiden 
Queen  11.  i,  The  dead  colour  of  her  face. 

b.  Of  colour,  etc.  :  Without  brightness,  dull, 
lustreless.  (See  also  Dead  colour.) 

1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  483  Such  like  flowers,  but  of 
a  sadder  or  deader  colour.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton 
viii.  (1840)  138  A  thick  moss  . .  of  a  blackish  dead  colour. 
180^-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  50  The  principal  colours  are 
divided  into  two  series,  .bright  colours,  [and]  dead  colours ; 
red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  belong  to  the  first ;  and  white, 
grey,  black,  and  brown,  to  the  second.  1855  Brimley  Ess. 
58  The  deader  green  of  ordinary  foliage.  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  Dead-gold ,  the  unburnished  surface  of  gold  or 
gold-leaf.  .Parts  of  objects  are  frequently  left  unburnished 
as  a  foil  to  the.  .burnished  portions.  1883  J*  Millington 
A  re  we  to  read  bacbivards  ?  93  Paper  of  a  brown  or  yellow 
tint,  with  a  dead  or  non-reflecting  surface. 

14.  Of  sound  :  Without  resonance,  dull,  muffled. 

c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  289  The  lady 

called  them  again,  but.  .very  softely,  for  it  was  with  a  dead 
voice.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D  131  Ones  voice,  .neither  dead  in 
sowne,  nor  ouer  shrill.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech. 
xxvii.  209  The  Bell  seem’d  to  sound  more  dead.  1675  Wood 
Life  ( Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  332  They  being  so  cast,  severall 
were  found  to  be  ugly  dead  bells.  1712  F.  T.  Shortha?id  5 
The  sound  of  D  being  like  a  flat  dead  T.  1783  Blagden  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  332  A  solid,  .metallic  mass,  .yielding 
a  dull  dead  sound  like  that  metal  [lead].  1847  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood  Fairchild  Earn.  III.  viii.  no  A  dead  sound  of  some 
heavy,  though  soft  body,  in  the.  .act  of  falling. 

15.  Not  fulfilling  the  normal  and  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose.  (See  also  dead-door  (in  D.  2),  Dead-eye, 
Dead-light  i,  Dead  well  2.) 

1806  Forsyth  Beaiities  Scotl.  IV.  381  A  . .  bridge  . .  over 
the  water  of  Bervie,  the  dead  arches  of  which  have  been 
fitted  up  as  a  town-hall.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dead 
..2.  False;  as  of  imitation  doors  and  windows,  put  in  as 
architectural  devices  to  balance  parts. 

III.  Without  animation,  vigour,  or  activity ; 
inactive,  quiet,  dull. 

10.  Without  vigour  or  animation,  lifeless. 

a  1000  Seafarer  65  (Bosw.)  Me  hatran  sind  Dryhtnes 


dreamas  Sonne  3is  deade  lif.  c  1422  Hoccleve  Learn  to  Die 
714  Where  is  your  help  now,  where  is  your  chiertee  ?.  .al  as 
deed  is  as  a  stoon  ?  1579  Tomson  C alv  bis  Serm.  T im.  691/1 
To  she  we  that  wee  are  Gods  true  seruants  we  must  not  go  to 
work  with  a  dead  hand  (as  the  prouerb  is).  1646  H.  Law¬ 
rence  Comm.  Angells  167  Patience  without  hope  is  the 
deadest  thing  in  the  world,  c  1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem. 
Col.  Hutchinson  24  Or  can  be  gathered  from  a  bare  dead 
description,  aiyig  Addison  (J.),  How  cold  and  dead  does 
a  prayer  appear,  .when  it  is  not  heightened  by  solemnity  of 
phrase  from  the  sacred  writings.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits, 
Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  22  Active  intellect  and  dead  con¬ 
servatism. 

17.  Without  active  force  or  practical  effect ;  in¬ 
effectual,  inoperative.  (See  also  Dead  letter  i.) 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  22  5if  it  be  ded  fei}>  as  fendis  han. 
£*1400  Apol.  Loll.  3  Seynt  Jam  seij>,  Fei}?  wif>  outun  werkis 
is  deed.  1548  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  133  Good 
and  necessarye  ordres  ..with-out  the  which,  all  lawes  and 
ordenaunces  . .  ar  butt  baryn,  ded,  and  vayne.  1647  N. 
Bacon  Disc.  Gcrvt.  Eng.  1.  xvi,  Nor  was  this  a  dead  word  ; 
for  the  people  had  formerly  a  trick  of  deposing  their  Kings. 
1842  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  VI.  xii.  179  To  have  been 
so  earnest  for  a  dead  ordinance. 

18.  Characterized  by  absence  of  physical  activity, 
motion,  or  sound;  profoundly  quiet  or  still. 
(Cf.  B.  2.) 

1548  Hall  Chron.  107  In  the  dedde  tyme  of  the  night. 
1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  12  It  was  in  the 
deadist  time  of  winter.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.forM.  iv.  ii.  67 
’Tis  now  dead  midnight,  a  1610  Knolles  (J.),  They  came 
in  the  dead  winter  to  Aleppo.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea 
(1876)  I.  xiv.  294  The  dead  hours  of  the  night. 

19.  Without  alertness  or  briskness,  inert. 

1884  St.  James'' s  Gaz.  4  Apr.  6/1  His  recovery  [in  rowing] 
is  dead,  but  his  work  strong. 

20.  Without  commercial,  social,  or  intellectual 
activity ;  inactive,  dull.  (Of  places,  seasons,  trade, 
etc.). 

1581  Riche  Farewell  (Shaks.  Soc.)  11  Traffique  is  so  dead 
by  meanes  of  thes  foraine  broiles,  that  [etc.].  1615  Stephens 
Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  193  As  much  leasure  . .  in  the  most  busie 
Terme,  as  in  the  deadest  Vacation.  1665  Surv.  Aff.  Netherl. 
25  Complaints  against  dead  Trade.  1676  Temple  Let.  to 
Sir  W.  Godolphin  Wks.  1731  II.  395  This  Place  is  now  as 
dead  as  I  have  seen  any  great  Town.  1758  Johnson  Idler 
No.  55  P  10  Some  [publishers]  never  had  known  such  a  dead 
time.  1774  Foote  Cozeners  11.  Wks.  1799  II.  161  The  town 
is  thin,  and  business  begins  to  grow  dead.  1883  Froude  in 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett.  I.  59  It  was  the  dead  season;  but 
there  were  a  few  persons  still  in  London. 

b.  Of  capital  or  stock :  Lying  commercially 
inactive  or  unemployed,  unproductive. 

1570-1  Gresham  Let.  7  Mar.  in  Burgon  Life  II.  421  There 
is  yet  in  the  Towre  xxv  or  xxx  M  li.  in  Spannyshe  monney ; 
which  is  great  pity  should  lye  there  dead  and  put  to  no  use. 
1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  325  They  will  not  keep 
it  by  them  as  a  dead  stocke  . .  they  must  imploy  it  in  trade. 
1691  Locke  Lower.  Interest  7  That  so  none  of  the  money. . 
may  lie  dead.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4419/6  A  considerable 
quantity  of  Arms  and  Ammunition,  which  were  the  dead 
Stock  of  the  African  Company.  1729  Franklin  Ess.  Wks. 
(1840)  II.  267  The  money,  which  otherwise  would  have  lain 
dead  in  their  hands,  is  made  to  circulate  again.  1813  Sir  S. 
Romilly  in  Exambier  15  Feb.  101/2  A  fund,  out  of  which 
part  of  this  salary  was  proposed  to  be  paid,  was  the  Dead 
Fu?id,  amounting  to  9000/.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  Didia 

I.  1.  iii.  44  The  dead  stock,  as  it  is  technically  called. 

c.  Of  goods :  Lying  unsold,  unsaleable,  for 
which  there  is  no  market. 

1669-70  Dryden  Tyrannic  Love  v.  i,  And  all  your  goods 
lie  dead  upon  your  hands.  1681  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylo7i  in 
Arb.  Garner  I.  390  And  now  caps  were  become  a  very  dead 
commodity.  1879  Hibbs  in  Cassell's  Teclm.  Educ.  IV.  263/2 
A  large  quantity  of  finished  articles  lying  as  dead  stock  in 
the  market. 

21.  Of  a  ball  in  a  game :  Inactive  (for  the  time 
being),  out  of  play. 

1658  Osborn  Adv.  Son  (1673)  104  A  place  that  seems 
equally  inclined  to  different  Opinions,  I  would  advise  to 
count  it  as  Bowlers  do,  for  dead  to  the  present  understand¬ 
ing.  1828  Boy's  Own  Bk.  Diversions  (ed.  2)  55  If  any  player 
shall  stop  the  ball  intentionally,  .it  shall  then  be  considered 
dead.  1844  Laws  of  Cricket  xxxiii,  If  any  fieldsman  stop 
the  ball  with  his  hat,  the  ball  shall  be  considered  dead. 
1868  W.  J.  Whitmore  Croquet  Tact.  9  The  term  ‘dead1 
ball  is  borrowed  from  cricket,  and  means  the  ball  which, 
having  just  been  played,  has  nothing  actively  to  do  for  one 
turn. 

IV.  Without  motion  (relatively  or  absolutely), 

22.  Of  water,  air,  etc. :  Without  motion  or  cur¬ 
rent  ;  still,  standing.  (See  also  Dead  water.) 

a  1000  G?i07nica  (Exon.)  79  (Gr.)  Deop  deada  wse£  dyrne  bi5 
lengest.  a  1552  Leland  Collect.  (1774)  II.  546  The  Water  of 
Forth  beyond  Banokesburne,  a  deade  depe  Water.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  (1634)  I.  55  The  dead  and  slow  riuer  Araris. 
1653  Walton  A  nglergi  As  he  [the Trout]  growes  stronger,  he 
gets  from  the  dead,  still  water,  into  the  sharp  streames  and 
the  gravel.  1861  Hughes  rTo?n  Bro^vn  at  Oxf.  xxxvi.  (1889) 
357  The  wind  had  fallen  dead.  1867  Baker  Nile.  Trib.  ii. 

2  The  banks,  .had  evidently  been  overflowed  during  floods, 
ut  at  the  present  time  the  river  was  dead. 

b.  Minmg.  Having  no  current  of  air,  unventi¬ 
lated. 

1867  W.  W.  Smith  Coal  Coalmining  27  It  would  leave 
the  mass  of  the  openings  inside  of  the  working  *  bords '  dead 
or  stagnant. 

23.  Said  of  parts  of  machines  or  apparatus  which 
do  not  themselves  rotate  or  move.  (Cf.  also  dead- 
rope  (in  D.  2),  Dead-centre  2,  -line  i.) 

1807  Gregory  Mechanics  II.  474  One  of  these  pulleys 
called  the  dead  pulley  is  fixed  to  the  axis  and  turns  with  it. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,_  Dead . .  3.  Motionless ;  as  the 
dead  spindle  of  a  lathe,  which  does  not  rotate. 


24.  Characterized  by  complete  and  abrupt  cessa¬ 
tion  of  motion,  action,  or  speech  :  as  a  dead  stop,  a 
sudden  complete  stop. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  19  Others  . .  are  at  a  dead  stand. 
1765  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xliii,  My  mule  made  a  dead 
point.  177s  Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diary ,  Lett.  Dr. 
Burney  Mar.,  My  poor  book — at  a  dead  stop  now.  1853 
Lytton  My  Novel  1.  xi,  There  was  a  dead  pause.  1861 
Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  ix,  The  answer  spoilt  his  joke,  and 
brought  him  to  a  dead  stop. 

b.  Characterized  by  abrupt  stoppage  of  motion 
without  recoil;  cf.  Dead  beat  sb.L 

1761  Hirst  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I.  396  It  did  not  stop  in 
winding  up,  and  scaped  dead  seconds.  1768  tr.  P.  Le  Roy’s 
A  ttemptsfior  finding  Longitude  29  [The  escapement]  of  my 
watches  is  a  dead  one.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dead- 
stroke  hammer ,  a  power-hammer  which  delivers  its  blow 
without  being  affected  by  the  recoil  of  the  shaft. 

V.  Unrelieved,  unbroken  ;  absolute ;  complete  ; 
utmost. 

These  senses  arise  out  of  several  of  the  preceding  (cf.  18, 
22,  24) ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  blending  of  two  or 
more  notions. 

25.  Of  a  wall,  level,  etc. :  Unbroken,  unrelieved 
by  breaks  or  interruptions  ;  absolutely  uniform  and 
continuous. 

In  dead  level  there  is  at  once  the  sense  ‘  unrelieved,  un¬ 
varied,  monotonous ',  and  that  of  ‘  having  no  fall  or  inclina¬ 
tion  in  any  direction,  absolute 
1597  Bacon  Conlers  Good  <y  Evil  (Arb.)  143  It  seemeth  . . 
a  shorter  distance  . .  if  it  be  all  dead  and  continued,  then  if 
it  haue  trees  or  buildings  or  any  other  markes  whereby  the 
eye  may  deuide  it.  1670  Dryden  Cony.  Granada  it.  ill.  i, 
By  the  dead  wall,  you,  Abdelmelech,  wind.  1742  Pore 
Dime.  iv.  268  We  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxii.  153,  I  become  more  weary  upon 
a  dead  level  . .  than  on  a  steep  mountain  side.  1868  Yates 
Rock  Ahead  n.  i,  On  every  hoarding  and  dead-wall.  -1887 
Lowell  Democr.  19  To  reduce  all  mankind  to  a  dead  level 
of  mediocrity, 
t  b.  Flat.  Obs. 

1782  Specif.  Conway's  Patent  No.  1310.  2  The  oven,  .has 
a  dead  or  flat  hearth. 

26.  Of  calm  or  silence  :  Profound,  deep  (passing 
into  the  sense  of  ‘  complete,  absolute  from  18). 

1673  Ld.  Shaftsbury  in  Coll.  0/ Poems  248  That  we  may 
not  be  tossed  with  boisterous  Winds,  nor  overtaken  by 
a  sudden  dead  Calm.  1783  Blagden  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXIII.  354  A  dead  silence  on  the  subject  seems  to  have 
prevailed.  1839  T.  Beale  Sperm  Whale  205  There  was 
a  ‘dead  calm’,  .not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.  1847  Tenny¬ 
son  Princ.  tv.  371  We  heard  In  the  dead  hush  the  papers 
that  she  held  Rustle. 

27.  Said  of  the  lowest  or  stillest  state  of  the  tide, 
as  dead  low  water,  dead  neap  :  cf.  31. 

1561  [see  Dead-water  3].  1389  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.) 

29  The  Ocean  at  his  deadest  ebbe  returns  to  a  full  tide.  1636 
Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  17  A  lovve  water,  a  dead 
lowewater.  a  1641  Spelman  Hist.  Sacrilege  (1698)  285 
Such  a  dead  Neipe  (as  they  call  it)  as  no  Man  living  was 
known  to  have  seen  the  like,  the  Sea  fell  so  far  back  from  the 
Land  at  Hunstanton.  1679  Dryden  Troil.  4-  Cr.  Pref.,  At 
high-flood  of  passion,  even  in  the  dead  ebb,  and  lowest 
water-mark  of  the  scene.  1724  Lond.  Gaz.  N o.  6290/3  At  dead 
Low-Water  upon  a  Spring  Tide.  1809  Rennell  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XCIX.  403  note.  The.  .accident  happened  at  dead 
neaps.  1857  Livingstone  Trav.  xxxii.  669,  I  crossed  it  at 
dead  low-water. 

28.  In  dead  pull,  dead  strain,  applied  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  or  utmost  exertion  of  strength  to  move  an 
inert  or  resisting  body ;  sheer ;  also  to  such  tension 
exerted  without  producing  motion.  See  also  Dead¬ 
lift. 

1812-6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  109  The  weight 
which  the  animal  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost,  or  at  a  dead 
pull,  is  just  able  to  overcome.  1853  Bain  Senses  S  Int.  11. 
ii.  §  12  This  power  taking  the  form  of  movement  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  dead  strain.  1857  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc. 
I.  73  We  may  have  pressure  without  motion,  or  dead  pull 
. .  as  at  the  critical  instant  when  two  nicely-matched 
wrestlers  are  balanced  by  the  exertion  of  the  utmost  strength 
of  each.  1890  B.  L.  Gildersleeve  Ess.  fy  Stud.  64  There 
are  things  that  must  be  learned  by  a  dead  pull. 

29.  Pressing  with  its  full  or  unrelieved  weight 
like  an  inanimate  or  inert  body :  see  Dead- weight. 

1781  Cowper  Truth  354  But  royalty,  nobility,  and  state, 
Are  such  a  dead,  preponderating  weight. 

30.  Said  of  a  charge,  expense,  loss  :  Unrelieved, 
absolute,  complete,  utter  ;  also,  of  outlay,  Unpro¬ 
ductive,  without  returns.  Dead  rent :  a  fixed  rent 
which  remains  as  a  constant  and  unvarying  charge 
upon  a  mining  concession,  etc. 

111715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  452  The  intrinsic 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  very  high  when  it  could  answer 
such  a  dead  charge.  1757  Jos.  Harris  Coins  79  The  defi¬ 
ciency  upon  the  coins  is  so  much  dead  loss  to  the  public. 
1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  152  It  required 
a  dead  expence  of  three  Millions  sterling.  1823  Scott  Let. 
25  May  in  Lockhart,  I  am  a  sharer  to  the  extent  of  £  1500 
on  a  railroad  which  will,  .double  the  rent,  .but  is  dead  out¬ 
lay  in  the  mean  time.  1826  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II. 
Those  colonies  are  a  dead  expense  to  us  without  a  possi- 
ility  of  their  ever  being  of  any  use.  1893  Sir  J.  W.  Chittv 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVIII.  428/2  The  royalty  reserved 
was  fourpence  a  ton.. the  dead  rent  was  30/.  a  year. 

31.  Absolute,  complete,  entire,  thorough,  down- 

right.  [Arising  out  of  various  earlier  senses.] 

1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  20  Till  the  seed  . .  be  come  to 
a  full  and  dead  ripenesse.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xii,  I  had 
them  a  dead  bargain.  1803  Scott  Let.  to  J.  Ballantyne 
12  Apr,,  This  is  a  dead  secret.  1878  Print.  Trades  Jrnl. 
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No.  25.  15  We  know  to  a  dead  certainty  that  [etc.].  1883 
Century  Mag.  XXV.  372/2,  I  am  in  dead  earnest. 

b.  Quite  certain,  sure,  unerring.  (Cf.  dead  cer¬ 
tainty  in  prec.  sense.)  Dead  shot ,  one  whose  aim 
is  certain  death  ;  so  dead  on  the  bird. 

a  1592  Greene  Jas.  IV ,  in.  i.  203/1,  I  am  dead  at  a  pocket 
sir.. I  can..picke  a  purse  as  soone  as  any  theefe  in  my 
countrie.  1681  Chetham  Anglers  Vade-m.  x.  §4  (1689)  104 
It’s  a  dead  Bait  for  a  Trout.  1776  F.  Marion  in  Harper  s 
Mag'.  Sept.  (1883)  547/2  It  was  so  dead  a  shot  they  none  of 
them  said  a  word.  1826  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  it. 
(1863)  330  A  silent,  stupid,  and  respectable  country  gentle¬ 
man,  a  dead  vote  on  one  side  of  the  House.  1848  Thackeray 
Bk.  Snobs  vii,  He  is  a  dead  hand  at  piquet.  1852  Dickens 
Bleak  Ho.  xxvi,  With  a  gun  in  his  hand,  with  much  the  air 
of  a  dead  shot.  1874  Dasent  Half  a  Life  II.  227  Those 
who  do  so.  .are  almost  always  dead  plucks. 

c.  Exact. 

Mod.  Iron  bars  cut  to  a  dead  length  are  charged  a  little 
more. 

d.  Direct,  straight.  Dead  wind  { Naut.)  :  a  wind 
directly  opposed  to  the  ship’s  course.  (Cf.  C.  3.) 

i88x  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan.,  It  was  a  dead  head- wind.  1888 
Harper  s  Mag.  July  184  Keeping  the  sight  of  my  rifle  in 
a  dead  line  for  Gobo’s  ribs. 

VI.  32.  Phrases,  a.  Dead  and  gone  (usually 
in  literal  sense). 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  62  He  fownde  me  ded  and 
gonne.  1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  1247  Of  one  Adame  all  a 
knave,  dede  and  gone.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  v.  29  He  is 
dead  and  gone  Lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone.  1737  Pope /for. 
Epist.  11.  1.  34  Advocates  for  folly  dead  and  gone.  1840 
Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  xix,  When  she  was  dead  and  gone, 
perhaps  they  would  be  sorry  for  it. 

b.  Dead  as  a  door-nail ,  dead  as  a  herring',  com¬ 
pletely  or  certainly  dead. 

c  1350  Will.  Paletvie  628  For  but  ich  haue  bote  of  mi  bale 
I  am  ded  as  dorenail.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  1.  161  Fey 
withouten  fait  is  febelore  J?en  nou3t,  And  ded  as  a  dore-nayl. 
1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  x.  42  If  I  doe  not  leaue  you  all 
as  dead  as  a  doore  naile.  [1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  11.  iii. 
12  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill  him.]  1664 
Butler  Hud.  n.  iii.  1148  Hudibras,  to  all  appearing, 
Believ’d  him  to  be  dead  as  Herring.  1680  Otway  Cains 
Marius  57  As  dead  as  a  Herring,  Stock-fish,  or  Door-nail. 
1856  Reade  Nez>ertoo  late  lx,  Ugh  !  what,  is  he,  is  he — Dead 
as  a  herring.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  29  May  5/2  The  Congo 
treaty  may  now  be  regarded  as  being  as  dead  as  a  doornail. 

c.  Dead  horse  :  see  Horse. 

d.  To  wait  for  dead  men's  shoes  :  see  Shoe. 

U  The  compar.  deader  and  superl.  deadest  are  in 
use  where  the  sense  permits  ;  chiefly  in  transf.  and 
fig.  senses  ( e.g .  4,  16,  above). 

B.  sb T  (or  absol.) 

1.  a.  sing.  One  who  is  dead,  a  dead  person. 
Formerly  with  a,  and  with  possessive  deads  ( dedes , 
dedis).  b.  pi.  The  dead. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  51  A1  swa  me  deacS  bi  \>e  deade.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  18043  (Trin.)  pat  dede  [Lazarus]  from  de}>  to  lif 
he  di^t.  1340  Ayenb.  258  Huanne  me  yzi^  bere  ane  byrie 
pet  is  tokne  pet  per  is  wyjfine  a  dyad.  1465  Poston  Lett. 
No.  510  II.  202  Tochyng  the  savacyon  of  the  dedys  gode. 
1529  S.  Fish  Supplic.  Beggers  2  Or  elles  they  will  accuse 
the  dedes  frendes.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iii.  ii.  131,  I  rather 
choose  To  wrong  the  dead  . .  Then  I  will  wrong  such 
Honourable  men.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Frauds  Rom. 
Monks  32  The  Dead,  raising  himself  the  third  and  last 
time.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Ixxxv,  So  hold  I  commerce 
with  the  dead  ;  Or  so  methinks  the  dead  would  say. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  22  And  laet  deade  bebyrigean 
hyra  deadan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  23  To  demen  j?e  quike 
and  pe  deade.  1426  Audelay  Poems  7  Vysyte  the  seke . .  And 
here  the  ded.  1661  Cowley  Disc.  Govt.  O.  Cromwell ,  The 
Monuments  of  the  Dead.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  v.  ii. 
(1869)  II.  453  The  transference  of . .  property  from  the  dead 
to  the  living.  1842  Tennyson  Two  Voices  lxix,  Nor  canst 
thou  show  the  dead  are  dead. 

c.  From  the  dead  [orig.  tr.  Lat.  a  mortuis ,  Gr. 
Ik  veKpouv,  ano  t&v  vtKpwv  in  N.  T.]  :  from  among 
those  that  are  dead ;  hence  nearly  =  from  death. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  ii.  22  Mi55y  uutudlice  ariseS 
from  deadum.  1340  Ayenb.  263  pane  pridde  day  a-ros  uram 
pe  dyade.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Rom.  xi.  15  What  shal  the 
receauing  of  them  be,  but  lyfe  from  the  dead?  1652 
Gataker  Antinom.  5  His  rising  from  the  ded.  1722  De 
Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  299  This  was  a  kind  of  life  from  the 
dead  to  us  both.  1862  Trollope  Orley  F.  xiii,  Her  voice 
sounded,  .like  a  voice  from  the  dead. 

2.  =  Dead  period,  season,  or  stage.  Dead  of  night, 
of  whiter',  the  time  of  intensest  stillness,  darkness, 
cold,  etc. ;  depth’  (of  winter).  +  Dead  of  neap, 
the  extreme  stage  of  neap  tide.  (Cf.  A.  18,  27.) 

1548  Hall  Chron.  109  b,  In  the  dedde  of  the  night  ..  he 
brake  up  his  campe  and  fled.  _  1583  Stanyhurst  AEneis  iv. 
(Arb.)  1 13  Neere  toe  dead  of  midnight  yt  drew.  1601  Shaks. 
Twel.  N.  1.  v.  290  Euen  in  the  dead  of  night.  1613  Sherley 
Trav.  Persia  4  My  iourney  was  under-taken  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §266  At  dead  of  neap, 
when  the  tides  run  less  rapid.  1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmag. 
xx.  (i860)  452  In  the  dead  of  winter,  when  nature  is  without 
charm.  1840  Macaulay  Clive  (1867)  25  At  dead  of  night, 
Clive  marched  out  of  the  fort. 

+  3.  =  Dead  heat.  Obs . 

163s  Quarles  Embl.  x.  'D.),  Mammon  well  follow'd,  Cupid 
bravely  led  ;  Both  touchers  ;  equal  fortune  makes  a  dead. 

4.  Mining.  Deads :  earth  or  rock  containing  no 
ore  (see  A.  10) ;  esp.  as  thrown  out  or  heaped  to¬ 
gether  in  the  course  of  working. 

1653  Manlove  Rhymed  Chron.  271  Deads,  Meers,  Groves. 
X67X  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2102  By  Deads  here  are  meant, 
that  part  of  the  Shelf  which  contains  no  metal.  1757 


Borlase  ibid.  L.  503  Noise,  .as  if  a  studdle  had  broke,  and 
the  deads  were  set  a  running  {note,  Loose  rubbish  and 
broken  stones  of  the  mine].  1851  Kingsley  Yeast  xiii.  (D.), 
A  great  furze-croft,  full  of  deads  (those  are  the  earth-heaps 
they  throw  out  of  the  shafts). 

+  5.  U.  S.  college  slang.  A  complete  failure  in 
1  recitation  \  Obs . 

a  1856  Harvard  Reg.  378  in  B.  H.  Hall  College  IVds.  <5* 
Customs,  One  must  stand  up  in  the  singleness  of  his  ig¬ 
norance  to  understand  all  the  mysterious  feelings  connected 
with  a  dead.  1857  Harvard  Mag.  Oct.  332,  I  had  made 
a  dead  that  day,  and  my  Tutor’s  rebuke  had  touched  my 
pride. 

If  8.  The  absolute  sense  is  also  used  attrib.,  as  in 
dead  money ,  money  paid  for  saying  masses  for  the 
dead  ;  dead  list ,  list  of  the  dead,  etc.  See  various 
examples  under  D.  1,  2. 

Grammatically,  these  pass  back  again  into  the  adjective 
uses  in  A,  from  which,  in  some  cases,  they  are  not  easy  to 
separate,  as  dead  meat ,  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals,  or 
flesh  which  is  itself  dead  (in  sense  1) ;  dead  wool,  the  wool  of 
dead  or  slaughtered  sheep. 

1476  Churchw.  Acc.  Croscombe  ( Somerset  Rec.  Soci)  5 
There  is  left  of  the  ded  money,  .xlvi3  j  ‘.  1692  Luttrell 

Brief  Rel.  (1857)  H-.S44  Some  ..  in  the  dead  list  were 
not  killed,  but  made  prisoners,  a  1845  Mrs.  Bray  Narleigh 
xiii.  (1884)  304  Examined  into  by  the  4  dead  jury’,  for  so 
was  an  inquest  termed,  at  the  date  of  our  tale.  1851  May- 
hew  Lmd.  Labour  I.  177  ‘Dead  salesmen .that  is,  the 
market  salesmen  of  the  meat  sent,  .ready  slaughtered.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor  s  IVord-bk.  s.v.,  Persons  dying  on  board,  .are 
cleared  from  the  ship’s  books  by  a  dead-ticket,  which  must 
be  filled  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  sick-tickct.  1880 
Victorian  Rev.  Feb.  664  Unlimited  supplies  of  dead  beef 
available  for  export  from  the  United  States. 

C.  adv. 

1.  In  a  manner,  or  to  a  degree,  characteristic  of  or 
suggesting  death ;  with  extreme  inactivity,  stillness, 
etc.;  utterly,  profoundly,  absolutely  (as  dead  asleep, 
dead  calm)  ;  to  extremity,  ‘  to  death  *  (as  dead  run , 
dead  tired).  Cf.  also  dead  sick  (in  D.  2),  Dead 
drunk,  etc. 

Often  connected  with  the. qualified  word  by  a  hyphen,  and 
thus  passing  into  combinations. 

[1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  259  Wherof  she  swouned  in  his 
honde,  And  as  who  saith  lay  dede  oppressed.]  1596  R. 
L[inche]  Diella  (1877)  61  Leaden-footed  gnefe,  Who 
neuer  goes  but  with  a.  dead-slowe  pace,  a  1631  Laud 
Serm.  (1847)  125  Elias  bid  them  cry  louder ;  their  God  was 
‘asleep  ’.  .Yes,  dead  asleep.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862) 
I.  267  Deferred  hopes  need  not  make  me  dead-sweir  (as  we 
used  to  say).  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.v.  Hart,  Dead 
run  deer  have  upon  occasion  taken  very  great  leaps.  1818 
Keats  Endym.  1.  405  As  dead-still  as  a  marble  man.  1840 
R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  x.  24  In  a  few  minutes  it  fell  dead 
calm.  1842  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  157  For  all  so  dead- 
weary  as  l  lay  down.  Ibid.  I.  160  Whether  I  fainted,  or 
suddenly  fell  dead-asleep.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford  vi.  (1889)  51  To  drive  into  Farringdon.  .both  horses 
dead  done  up.  1881  Times  25  July  4/5  Her  engines  were 
going  dead  slow. 

b.  With  absolute  or  abrupt  cessation  of  motion 
(or  speech).  (Cf.  A.  24.) 

1856  Whyte  Melville  Kate  Cov.,  My  companion  stopped 
dead  short  and  concealed  her  blushes  in  a  glass  of  champagne. 
X865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  ii.  iv,  He  stopped  dead. 

c.  With  the  full  weight  of  an  inert  body.  (Cf. 
A.  29.) 

1875  J. C.  Wilcocks  Sea  Fisherman  83  What  is  this  on 
my  line  which  hauls  as  dead  as  if  I  had  hooked  a  weed  ? 

2.  Hence  more  generally :  Utterly,  entirely,  abso¬ 
lutely,  quite.  (Cf.  A.  31.) 

1589  Nashe  Almond for Parrat  5  b,  Oh  he  isolde  dogge  at 
expounding,  and  deade  sure  at  a  Catechisme.  1741  Richard¬ 
son  Pamela  (1824)  I.  62  A  dead-spiteful,  grey,  goggling  eye. 
X826  Disraeli  V iv.  Grey  1.  v,  He  cut  the  Doctor  quite  dead 
to-day.  1857  R.  Tomes  Amer.  in  Japan  ix.  196  Before  the 
rice  is  4  dead  ripe*,  i860  Hook  Lives  A  bps.  (1862)  II.  ii. 
93  Only  one  horse  ..which  soon  became  dead  lame.  1888 
Greenwell  Gloss.  Coal  Tr.  Terms  Northumb.  <$-  Durh. 
(ed.  3)  2  The  small  coals  . .  are  then  passed  over  a  second 
skreen,  [to  separate]  the  nuts  . .  and  the  dead  small,  or  duff 
which  falls  through  the  skreen. 

3.  Directly,  straight.  Dead  against :  lit  in 
a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  one’s  course  (so 
dead  on  end) ;  fig.  (in  a  way)  directly  or  utterly 
opposed  to.  (Cf.  A.  31  d.) 

1800  C.  Sturt  in  Naval  Chron.  IV.  394  Carrying  me  dead 
upon  the  Shambles.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xxxiii, 
The  wind  and  rain  being  dead  against  me.  1840  R.  H. 
Dana  Bef.  Mast  iv.  7  We  continued  running  dead  before 
the  wind.  185X  Dixon  IV.  Penn  Lx.  (1872)  77  The  council¬ 
lors  were  dead  against  his  prayer.  1875  J.  C.  Wilcocks 
Sea  Fisherman  109  Observing  . .  that  . .  the  wind  was  dead 
on  end,  and  the  sail  ‘  would  not  be  a  ha’porth  of  good 

D.  Combinations  (of  the  adj.  or  sb,). 

1.  General  combs,  a.  With  other  adjectives  or 
participles  (in  adjectival  or  advb.  const.)  = 4  so  as  to 
be  or  seem  dead,  as  if  dead,  to  death,  etc.’,  as  in 
dead-blanched,  -cold,  - drifting ,  -frozen ,  -grown, 
-heavy,  -killing,  dive  (cf.  Dead-alive),  -living, 
-seeming,  -set,  -sounding,  -speaking,  -wounded ; 
b.  parasynthetic,  as  dead-coloured,  -eyed,  Dead- 
hearted  ;  C.  attributive  combs,  of  the  sb.  —  *  of 
the  dead  ’,  as  f  dead-burier,  dead-land. 

1879  Browning  Halbert  <5 ■  Hob  42  Temples,  late  black, 
Mead-blanched.  1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xxxix.  14  They 
shal  ordene  men  also  to  be  *deedburiers.  x6n  Beaum. 

Fl.  Maid's  Trag.  11.  ii,  Two  Mead-cold  aspicks.  x6n 
Cotgr.,  Blaime,  pale  . .  whitish,  Mead  coloured.  1818 
Keats  Endym.  iii.  411  A  swoon  Left  me  *dead-drifting  to 


that  fatal  power.  1570  Ane  Tragedie  16  in  Sat.  Poems 
Ref  (1890)  I.  83  Paill  of  the  face..*Deid  eyit,  dram  lyke, 
disfigurat  was  he.  1594  Kyd  Cornelia  11.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
V.  190  My  Mead-grown  joys.  1819  Keats  Sonn.,  Picture 
of  Leanaer,  See  how  his  body  dips  *Dead-heavy.  X593 
Shaks.  Lucr.  540.  With  a  cockatrice  Mead-killing  eye.  1594 
—  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  i.  36  This  dead-killing  newes.  1871  Tylor 
Prim.  Cult.  II.  281  Mictlanteuctli,  ruler  of  the  dismal  Mead- 
land  in  the  shades  below.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1. 
iii.  945  Th’admired  Adamant,  Whose  Mead-live  power  my 
Reasons  power  doth  dant.  1605  Ibid.  11.  iii.  Lawe  694 
(D.)  He  smot  the  sea  with  his  Mead-liuing  rod.  1598  Ibid. 
11.  i.  Imposture  260  *Dead-seeming  coals  but  quick.  1820 
Scott  Monast.  iii,  Her  quivering  lip,  and  Mead-set  eye. 
1726  Leoni  Albertis  Archit.  I.  42  a,  Of  Stones,  some,  are 
heavy  and  sonorous;  others  are.  .light,  and  Mead  sounding. 
x598'  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  ii.  ii.  iv.  Columnes  717  The 
Guide  of  supplest  fingers  On  (living-dumb,  *dead-speaking) 
sinnew-singers.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6528  All  bat  met  hym. . 
Auther  dyet  of  his  dynttes,  or  were  *ded  wondit. 

2.  Special  combs,  dead  angle  ( Fortif. !),  ‘  any 
angle  of  a  fortification,  the  ground  before  which  is 
unseen,  and  therefore  undefended  from  the  parapet’ 
(Stocqueler  Milit.  EncycV)  ;  +  dead-birth. :  see 
Birth  3  b ;  dea'd-cart,  a  cart  in  which  dead 
bodies  are  carried  away  {e.g.  during  pestilence)  ; 
dea'd-clothes,  the  clothes  in  which  the  dead  are 
dressed ;  dead  dipping,  a  process  by  which  a 
‘  dead  ’  or  dull  surface  is  given  to  ornamental  brass- 
work  (Ure  Diet.  Arts  1875) ;  also  dead-dipped 
ppl.  a. ;  dead  doors  {Naut.),  doors  fitted  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  quarter-gallery  doors,  to  keep  out  water 
in  case  the  quarter-gallery  should  be  carried  away 
(Weale  1850) ;  dead-dress  =  dead-clothes ;  dead¬ 
end,  a  closed  end  of  a  water-pipe,  passage,  etc., 
through  which  there  is  no  way  ;  also  attrib. ;  dead- 
file  =  dead-smooth  file;  dead  fin,  name  for  the 
second  dorsal  fin  of  a  salmon  ;  dead-fire,  the  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance  called  St.  Elmo’s  Fire,  supersti- 
tiously  believed  to  presage  death ;  dead-flat  {Naut.), 
that  timber  or  frame  in  a  ship  that  has  the  greatest 
breadth;  the  midship-bend  (Weale  1850);  dead- 
freight,  the  amount  paid  for  that  part  of  a  vessel 
not  occupied  by  cargo,  when  the  vessel  is  chartered 
for  a  lump  sum;  dea’d-hole  (see  quots.  and  cf. 
Dead-well  i)  ;  dea'd-house,  a  building  or  room 
in  which  dead  bodies  are  kept  for  a  time,  a  mor¬ 
tuary  ;  dead-latch  (see  quot.)  ;  dead  march,  a 
piece  of  solemn  music  played  at  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion,  esp.  at  a  military  funeral ;  a  funeral  march ; 
dea’d-olfice,  the  office  or  service  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead  ;  dead  oil,  a  name  given  to  those  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  which  are  heavier 
than  water  ;  also  called  heavy  oil ;  dead-plate,  an 
ungrated  iron  plate  at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  on 
which  coal  is  coked  before  being  pushed  upon  the 
grate;  fdea-d-pledge  =  Mortgage;  dead-rrsing 
{Naut.),  ‘those  parts  of  a  ship’s  floor  or  bottom, 
throughout  her  whole  length,  where  the  floor-tim¬ 
ber  is  terminated  upon  the  lower  futtock  ’  (P'alconer, 
Mar.  Diet.  1830) ;  dea'd-room,  a  room  in  which 
dead  bodies  are  kept ;  dead  rope,  {a)  a  rope  that 
does  not  run  in  a  block  or  pulley  (Phillips  1 706) ; 
cf.  A.  23  ;  {b)  a  bell-rope  working  on  a  half-wheel, 
for  chiming  ;  dead-share  (see  quot.  1867,  and  cf. 
Dead  pay)  ;  dead  sheave,  ‘  a  scored  aperture  in 
the  heel  of  a  top-mast,  through  which  a  second 
top-tackle  pendant  can  be  rove’  (Smyth,  Sailor's 
JVord-bk.)  ;  dead-shore  (see  quot.)  ;  dead-sick  a., 
{a)  as  sick  as  one  can  be,  prostrate  with  sickness  ; 
t  {b)  sick  unto  death,  death-sick  (common  in  Cover- 
dale)  ;  f  dea  d-slayer,  one  guilty  of  manslaughter  ; 
dead-smooth  a.,  said  of  the  finest  quality  of  file  ; 
dead-space  :  see  quot. ;  dead-stroke  {Billiards), 
see  quot.  ;  dea  d-struck,  f  -strooken  ppl.  a., 
struck  dead ;  fig.  struck  with  horror,  paralyzed, 
etc. ;  +  dead-sweat,  the  cold  sweat  of  death : 
=  death-sweat ;  dea’d-tops,  a  disease  of  trees  (see 
quot.)  ;  hence  dead-top  attrib.  ;  dead-turn  :  see 
quot. ;  +  dead  wed  (Sc.  wad)  —  Mortgage.  See 
also  following  words,  Dead-alive  to  Dead-work. 

1685  Cooke  Marrow  Chirurg.  vii.  ii.  269  The  round  [Birth- 
wort]  is  . .  more  effectual  in  moving  speedily  the  Menses, 
Mead-Birth,  and  after-Birth.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1840) 
35  Many  . .  were  . .  carried  away  in  the  Mead-carts.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  18  Mar.  2/2  In  Monte  Video,  .the  dead  carts 
pass  through  the  streets  with  dead  and  dying  all  mixed  up. 
1861  Ramsay  Remin.  Ser.  11.  5  ‘Those  are  fine  linens  you 
have  got  there,  Janet.*  ‘Troth,  mem  ..  they ’re  just  the 
gudeman’s  Meed  claes.’  1888  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  409  The 
men  set  themselves  to  dig  out  actual  catacombs,  while  the 
women  made  dead-clothes.  1866  Timmins  Industr .  Hist. 
Binniiigkam  300  Burnishing,  .furnishes  a  contrast  to  other 
portions  of  Mead  dipped  work.  I bid.  299  Dead  dipping,  .has 
now  become  the  recognized  mode  of  finish  where  acid  is 
employed.  1879  Cassells  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  299/2  ‘Dead’ 
dipping  produces  a  beautiful  frosted  appearance  on  the  work. 
1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  fySchm.  vii.  (1857)  *38  Like  the  pointed 
tags  that  roughen  a  Mead-dress.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Oct. 
2/1  There  are,  of  course^  fire-cocks  and  valves  on  Mead-ends, 
but  these  are  not  efficient  to  thoroughly  free  water-pipes 
from  incrustations  and  deposits.  1889  G.  Findlay  Eng. 
Railway  199  This  is  what  is  termed  a  4  dead-end  ’  warehouse 
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. .  the  waggons  come  in  and  go  out  the  same  way,  and  cannot 
he  taken  through  the  warehouse.  1865  J.  G.  Bertram 
Harvest  of  Sea  (1873)  88  About  1300  of  these  [salmon]  were 
marked  by  cutting  off  the  Mead  or  second  dorsal  fin  . .  25 
were  marked  with  a  silver  ring  behind  the  dead  fin.  Ib'id. 
138  Cutting  off  the  dead  fin  is  not  thought  a  good  plan  of 
marking.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  Sc/wi.  (1858)  15  We 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  Mead-fire  sticking  to  the  cross-trees. 
4  It’s  all  over  with  us  now,  master,’  said  I.  1730-6  Bailey 
(folio),  *  Dead  Freight,  the  Freight  a  Ship  looses  for  want  of 
being  full,  or  the  Freight  paid  by  the  Merchant,  by  agree¬ 
ment,  tho*  he  has  not  sent  his  full  Compliment  of  Goods  on 
board.  1880  Clause  in  Charter-parties,  Captain  or  Owners 
to  have  an  absolute  lien  on  the  Cargo  for  all  Freight,  Dead- 
freight,  and  Demurrage  due  to  the  ship  under  this  Charter 
Party.  1856  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  11.  504  For  these 
Mead-holes  we  would  substitute  cesspools  . .  The  open  cess¬ 
pools,  or  dead-holes,  which  are  too  frequently  used.  1833 
Edin.  Rev.  LVII.  348  The  keeper  of  the  Mead-house. 
1850  Ecclesiologist  X.  339  To  the  right  of  the  lich-gate  we 
have  placed  the  ‘  Dead-House  ’.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek ., 

*  Dead-latch,  a  kind  of  latch  whose  bolt  may  be  so  locked  by 
a  detent  that  it  cannot  be  opened  from  the  inside  by  the 
handle  or  from  the  outside  by  the  latch-key.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  827  The  ensigns  were,  .let  fall,  .a  *dead  march 
sounded,  and  heavy  silence  commanded  to  be  kept  through 
all  the  Campe.  1852  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxi,  That's  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul.  They  bury  soldiers  to  it.  1858  Faber 
Life  Xavier  446  Where  there  was  no  Christian  burial 
ground,  he  dug  the  grave  with  his  own  hands,  buried  them, 
and  then  recited  the  *Dead-Office  on  the  spot.  1849 
Mansfield  in  Jml.  Chem.  Soc.  I.  250  The  heavy  oil  whose 
extrication  forms  the  second  period  of  the  process,  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  ‘  *dead  oil  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson 
Che 7)i.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  135  More  heat  [is]  applied,  until 
the  distillation  of  the  dead  oil  is  complete.  1875  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  III.  395  The  dead  oils  . .  are  found  in  the  very 
last  portions  that  pass  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  1855 
Lardner  Museum  Sc.  <$•  Art  V,  The  fuel  ..  should  be 
laid  on  that  part  of  the  grate  nearest  to  the  fire  door, 
called  the  Mead  plates.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.  s.v., 
The  gases  evolved  on  the  dead-plate  pass  over  the  grate 
and  are  burned.  1658  Phillips,  *Dead  pledge,  land  or 
moveables  pawned  for  money,  which  is  to  be  the  Credi- 
tours  for  ever,  if  the  money  be  not  repaid  at  the  time 
agreed  on  ;  it  is  also  called  Mortgage.  1664  E.  Bushnell 
Co77ipl.  Shipwright  10  Then  I  set  off  the  *Dead  Rising. 
1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  120  The.  .Stern-post,  and 
Dead-rising  up  the  Tuck,  c  1850  in  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale) 
114.  1835  Willis  Pencillvtgs  I.  i.  16  My  friend  proposed 
to  me  to  look  into  the  Mead-room.  1751  Chambers  Cycl. 
Stepp .,  *Dead  ropes ,  in  a  ship,  are  such  as  are  not  running, 
i.  e.  do  not  run  in  any  block.  1846-54  Oliver  Monasticon 
Exon.  269  Rung  with  a  half  wheel,  or  dead  rope.  1872 
Ellacombe  Bells  of  Ch.  x.  359  At  this  time  . .  the  bells 
were  altered  from  the  dead  rope  pull  to  the  sally.  1517 
in  Archxologia  XLVII.  31 1  For  xviij  Medshares  . .  at 
v.  s.  a  moneth — vj.  li.  vj.  s.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IV or d-bk.. 
Dead-shares ,  an  allowance  formerly  made  to  officers  of  the 
fleet,  from  fictitious  numbers  borne  on  the  complement 
{temp.  Henry  VIII.),  varying  from  fifty  shares  for  an 
admiral,  to  half  a  share  for  the  cook’s  mate.  1857  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  Egyptians  t.  Pharaohs  112  A  single  square  sail 
.  .raised  or  lowered  by  lifts  running  inMead-sheeve  holes  at 
the  top  of  the  mast.  1823  in  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build. 
584  JDcad-shoar.  1850  Weale  Diet.  Terms,  Dead  shore, 
a  piece  of  timber  worked  up  in  brickwork  to  support  a 
superincumbent  mass  until  the  brickwork  which  is  to  carry 
it  has  set  or  become  hard.  1535  Coverdale  2  Kings  xx.  1 
At  that  tyme  was  Ezechias  Meedsicke.  [So  Isa.  xxxviii.  1, 
John  iv.  47,  etc.]  _  ^1621  S.  Ward  Life  of  Faith  (1627)  88 
When  thou  . .  (as  in  a  Sea-sicknesse)  art  dead  sicke  for  the 
present,  remember  thou  shalt  be  the  better .  .after.  1535 
Coverdale  Josh.  xx.  2  Fre  cities  ..  that  a  Meed  sleyer 
which  sleyeth  a  soule  vnawarres  . .  may  flye  thither. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  s.  v.,  The  grades  [of  files]  are 
as  follows : — Rough.  Middle-cut.  Bastard.  Second-cut. 
Smooth.  *Dead-smooth.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  4 
Clock)ii.  79  Dead  Smooth,  .the  cut  of  the  finest  kind  of  file. 
1887  Brunton  Phartnacology,  etc.  (ed.  3)  1100  ^Dead-space : 
this  name  has  been  given  by  O.  Liebreich  to  the  part  of 
a  fluid  in  which  no  reaction  occurs  between  substances 
dissolved  in  it.  . .  If  the  mixture  be  placed  in  horizontal 
capillary  tubes  the  dead-space  is  at  each  end  of  the  liquid. 
1873  Cavendish  &  Bennett  Billiards  193  A  Mead-stroke 
is  played  by  striking  the  white  gently  in  the  centre,  or,  if 
anything,  very  slightly  below  it.  a  1593  Marlowe  Hero  4- 
Leander  1.  12 1  With  fear  of  death  Mead-strooken.  1597-8 
Bp.  Hall  Sat.  1.  iii.  (T.),  [To]  appall  The  Mead-struck 
audience.  1839  Darley  Introd.  Beaum.  <5-  FI.  Whs.  I.  31 
Shakspeare  himself  scrawls  bytimes  with  a  dead-struck 
hand.  1609  Holland  Amin.  Marcell.  390  Having  a 
Mead  sweat  comming  all  over  him,  he  died  within  a  while 
after.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  *  Dead-tops,  a  Disease 
in  Trees :  For  large  Plants  that  upon  their  Removal  have 
had  their  tops  cut  off,  are  apt  to  die  from  the  Place  they 
were  cut  off  at,  to  the  next  Sprig,  or  Branch,  a  1711  Ken 
Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  320  When  they  saw  a  dead-top 
Oak  decline.  1888  S.  P.  Thompson  Dynamo-Electr.  Mach. 
(ed.  3)  405  In  every  dynamo  the  current,  .is  proportional  to 
the  speed  less  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  per  second. 
The  latter  number  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Mead-turns. 
1340  Ayenb.  36  Hy  betake)?  hyre  londes  and  hare  eritage 
ine  wed  and  Mead  wed.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  50  The 
secund.  .ane  deidwad.  .is  forbiddin  in  the  Kings  court  to  be 
made  or  vsed.  Because  it  is  esteemed  to  be  ane  kinde  of 
ocker  or  vsurie. 

Dead,  sb.2  Also  3-6  ded,  dede,  4-  deid.  The 
northern  form  of  the  word  Death,  formerly  in 
regular  use  with  Northern  writers  (dede),  and  still 
dialectal  in  Scotch  {deid,  pronounced  dz'd),  esp.  in 
certain  locutions,  e.  g.  tired  to  dead  {deid),  to  be  the 
dead  {deid)  o/any  one.  Also  in  many  combinations, 
as  dead-bell,  dead-candle,  dead-rattle,  dead-spoke, 
dead-tkraw,  etc.  For  examples  of  the  simple  word, 
see  the  j8  forms  under  the  various  senses  of  Death 
sb. ;  for  the  combinations  see  under  the  standard 
English  forms  Death-bell,  Death-thboe,  etc. 


In  some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  dead-  in 
combination  is  the  sb.=death,  or  the  ordinary  adj.  And  it 
is  evident  that  later  writers  have  often  used  phrases  and 
combinations  containing  the  sb.,  with  the  notion  that  it  was 
the  adj.  Thus  dead-bell  could  easily  be  understood  as  the 
bell  of  the  dead,  or  rung  for  the  dead,  dead-sweat  as  the 
sweat  characteristic  of  the  dead. 

+  Dead  (ded),  v.  Ohs.  exc.  in  local  or  nonce-use ; 
replaced  by  Deaden.  Forms :  i  ddadian,  4-5 
dede,  5-9  dead.  [OE.  deadian  (also  adcadiati)  to 
become  dead  (corresp.  to  a  Gothic  *dauddn),  f. 
dead,  Dead  a .  Branch  II  corresponds  in  sense  to 
OE.  diydan,  dydan  to  kill  (Gothic  *daitdjan,  Ger. 
tddten)  ;  but  is  app.  only  a  transitive  use  of  the 
original  intr.  vb.] 

I.  intr.  1.  To  become  dead.  a.  lit.  To  die. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  viii.  21  And  in  synno  iuero 
deadageS.  [^ 975  Ruskw.  Gosp.,  In  synnum  iowrum  ^e 
deodi^aS.]  [c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  408/6  Fatescit, 
adeada}?.]  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  752  The  seed  of  thorn 
in  it  wol  dede  and  dote,  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  623  (P.)  The 
holde  tre  bygan  to  dede. 

b.  fig.  To  lose  vitality,  force,  or  vigour  ;  to  be¬ 
come  numb  ;  to  lose  heat  or  glow. 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  11.  44  A1  my  felynge  gan  to  dede. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  774  Iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the 
Fire,  deadeth  straight- ways.  1654  Fuller  EphemerisVrzi. 
5  Their  loyalty  flatteth  and  deadeth  by  degrees. 

2.  U.S.  college  slang.  4  To  be  unable  to  recite  ; 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  lesson  ;  to  declare  one’s  self 
unprepared  to  recite  *  (B.  H.  Hall  College  Wds.  & 
Customs,  1856). 

1848  Oration  before  H.  L.  of  I.  O.  of  0.  F.,  Be  ready,  in 
fine,  to  cut,  to  drink,  to  smoke,  to  dead. 

II.  trails . 

3.  To  make  dead  (lit.  and  fig .)  ;  to  cause  to  die; 
to  put  to  death,  kill,  slay,  destroy. 

C1340  Cursor  M.  13070  (Fairf.)  Herodias  couet  Iohn  to 
dede.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  iv.  127  Aftir  }?at  )?e  body 
is  dedid  by  |?e  de)?e.  1591  Spenser  Teares  of  Muses  210 
Our  pleasant  Willy.,  is  dead  .  .With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly 
merriment  Is  also  deaded.  1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  52 
Tree  rootes.  .stubbed  downe  to  the  ground,  yet  were  they 
not  vtterly  deaded.  c  1624  Lushington  Resurr.  Serin,  in 
Phenix  II.  480  This  would  murder  His  divinity,  and 

dead  His  immortality.  1677  Gale  Crt .  Gentiles  II.  iv.  140 
By  burning  to  set  a  marque,  or  to  dead  the  flesh. 

4.  fig.  To  deprive  of  some  form  of  vitality  ;  to 
deaden  :  a.  To  deprive  of  sensation  or  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  to  stupefy,  benumb. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Sam.  xxv.  37  And  the  herte  of  hym  with  yn 
forth  is  deed  [v.r.  deadyd,  deadid,  dedid].  1599  B.  Jonson 
Ev.  Man  oict  of  Hum.  1.  iii,  O  my  senses,  Why  lose  you  not 
your  powers,  and  become  Dull’d,  if  not  deaded,  with  this 
spectacle?  1641  French  Distill,  iv.  (1651)  96  It.  .quickens 
any  deaded  member,  as  in  the  palsie.  1692  R.  L’Estrange 
Josephus'  Antiq.  vii.  x,  His  hearing  was  deaded  and  lost. 

b.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 

1586  Epit.  Sidney  Spenser’s  Wks.  (Globe)  572/2  Endlese 
griefe,  which  deads  my  life,  yet  knowes  not  how  to  kill. 
a  1631  Laud  Serin.  (1847)  13  Let  nothing  dead  your  spirits 
in  God’s  and  your  country’s  service.  1653  A.  Wilson  Jas.  I, 
95  This,  .deaded  the  matter  so;that  it  lost  the  Cause.  1687 
Shadwell  Juvenal  Ded.  A  iij  b,  In  all  Paraphrases  upon 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Authors,  .the  Strength  and  Spirit  of 
them  is  deaded,  and  in  some  quite  lost. 

c.  To  render  spiritually  dead. 

1656  R.  Robinson  Christ  all  108  Carnal  security  deads  the 
heart.  1676  Hale  Contempl.  1.  (1689)281,  I  have  been  very 
jealous  . .  of  wounding  . .  or  deading  my  conscience. 

d.  To  make  dead  or  insensible  to  something. 

1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  7  Drunkennes  is.. an 
oppressing,  and  deading  of  it  [the  heart]  unto  dutie.  1655 
Gurnall  Chr.  in  A  rm.  (1669)  175/ 1  The  sense  of  this  Gospel- 
peace  will  dead  the  heart  to  the  creature. 

5.  To  deprive  of  its  active  or  effective  physical 
quality ;  to  deaden,  make  4  dead  ’,  extinguish. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Bujfcte  . .  deaded,  as  wine  that  hath  taken 
wind,  or  hath  beene  mingled  with  water.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§  158  If  a  Bell  hath  Cloth  or  Silk  wrapped  about  it,  it 
deadeth  the  Sound  more.  1652  J.  Wright  tr.  Camus' 
Nature's  Paradox  100  The  Ashes  of  Love,  whose  coals 
were  deaded  on  a  sodain.  1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  i, 
[Walnut  oil]  is  better  for  Painters’  use  to  illustrate  a  white 
colour  than  Linseed  Oyl,  which  deadeth  it.  1719  D’Urfey 
Pills  (1872)  V.  163  Common  Prey  so  deads  her  Dart,  It 
scarce  can  wound  a  noble  Game  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol. 

1.  lxvi,  When  . .  thy  toils  . .  Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp 
its  heavenly  spark. 

6.  To  check,  retard  (motion  or  force) ;  to  destroy 
the  force  or  effect  of  (a  missile,  etc.). 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  155b,  Great  trusses  of  hay.,  to 
blench  the  defendants  sight,  and  dead  their  shot.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  15  Yet  it  doth  not  dead  the  Motion.  1663 
Pf.pys  Diary  15  Apr.,  Which,  .in  dry  weather,  turns  to  dust 
and  deads  the  ball.  1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2067  The  wind 
was  at  South-East ;  which  deads  the  Tydes  there. 

7.  U.  S.  college  slang.  ‘To  cause  one  to  fail  in 
reciting.  Said  of  a  teacher  who  puzzles  a  scholar 
with  difficult  questions,  and  thereby  causes  him  to 
fail  ’  (B.  H.  Hall  College  Wds.  dp  Customs,  1856). 

1884  J.  Hawthorne  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  386/2  Whose . . 
enquiry,  4  What  is  ethics  ?’  had  deaded  so  many  a  promising 
..student. 

Dead,  obs.  form  of  Deed. 

Dea  d-ali  ve,  Ct.  Also  (chiefly  U.  S.),  dead- 
and-alive.  Dead  while  yet  alive  ;  alive,  but  with¬ 
out  animation  ;  dull,  inactive,  spiritless. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  v.  953  Leaving  a  Post-hume 
(dead-alive)  seed  behind  her.  16x7  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely 


453  The  Monke  that  Hues  in  pleasure,  and  delicacie,  and 
idlenesse,  is  dead  aliue.  1794  Miss  Gunning  Packet  II.  103 
A  dawdling,  dead-alive,  .drowsy  subject.  1840  Hood  Up 
the  Rhine  2  A ..  dead-alive,  hypochondriacal  old  bachelor 
uncle,  a  1862  Thoreau  Lett.  (1865)  198,  I  have  performed 
this  journey  in  a  very  dead  and  alive  manner.  1868  Holme 
Lee  B.  Godfrey  xxvi.  138  This  dreary  .  .dead-alive  place. 
Hence  Dead-alivism. 

1887  Jessopp  Arcady  170  Dismal,  dull,  dead-alivism. 

Dead  beat,  dea’d-bea’t,  sb.1  {a.)  Watch  and 
Clock-making,  etc.  [Dead  a.  24  b.]  A  beat  or 
stroke  which  stops  ‘  dead  ’  without  recoil.  Usually 
attrib.  or  adj.,  as  in  dead-beat  escapement. 

1768  tr.  P.  Le  Roy's  Attempts  finding  Longitude  29  The 
dead  beat  is  made  upon  a  part  that  is  unconcerned  with  the 
regulator.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Dead-beat  Escape¬ 
ment.  This.. was  invented  by  Graham  about  1700.  1881 

Maxwell  Electr.fy  Magn.  II.  351  Galvanometers,  in  which 
the  resistance  is  so  great  that  the  motion  is  of  this  kind,  are 
called  dead-beat  galvanometers.  1882  J.  Milne  in  Nature 
XXVI.  628  Pendulums,  so  far  controlled  by  friction  as  to 
be  ‘dead-beat’. 

Dead  beat,  dea'd-bea't,  ppl.  a.  {sb.2)  [Dead 
adv.  1,  2.] 

A.  adj.  (or  pa.  pplel)  Completely  ‘  beat  ’,  utterly 
exhausted,  colloq. 

1821  P.  Egan  Tom  4  Jerry  (1890)  34  So  dead-beat,  as  to 
be  compelled  to  cry  for  quarter.  1836  Hook  G.  Gurney  I. 
218,  I  never  was  so  dead  beat  in  my  life.  1887  Sir  R.  H. 
Roberts  In  the  Shires  ii.  30  His  horse  lay  dead  beat  in 
a  ditch  beside  him. 

B.  sb.  slang  (U.  S.).  A  worthless  idler  who 
sponges  on  his  friends  ;  a  sponger,  loafer. 

1877  Black  Green  Past.  xli.  (1878)  325  A  system  of  local 
government  controlled  by  30,000  bummers,  loafers,  and  dead¬ 
beats.  1882  B.  Harte  Flip  ii,  Every  tramp  and  dead-beat 
you’ve  met. 

Dead-bell :  see  Death-bell. 

Dea'd-born,  ppl.  a.  Now  chiefly  dial.  Bora 
dead,  still-born. 

c  1330  King  0/  Tars  914  The  child  ded-boren  was.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  93  Dedeborne  . .  abortilius.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgrimage  viii.  xiii.  812  Children  which  were  dead-borne. 
1781  Bland  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  357  The  number  of  the 
children  that  were  dead-born.  1840  R.  Bremner  Excurs. 
Denmark,  etc.  II.  396  The  dead-born  and  those  who  long 
wielded  the  sceptre,  are  laid  side  by  side. 

b.  fig. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26500  (Cott.)  pe  dedis..J?at  forwit  ded 
born  ware,  pai  mai  be  quickend  neuer  mare.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  xx.  354  A  Samian  Peer.. who  teem’d  with  many 
a  dead-born  jest.  1738  —  Epil.  Sat.  11.  226  All,  all  but 
Truth,  drops  dead-born  from  the  Press.  1830  Macaulay 
Southey ,  Ess.  (1848)  I.  222  The  History. .  is  already  dead  : 
indeed,  the  second  volume  was  deadborn.  1837  Carlyle  Fr. 
Rev.  I.  v.  viii.  247  Messieurs  of  the  dead-born  Brogiie- 
Ministry. 

Deadbote :  see  Dedbote. 

Dea'd-cemtre.  Mech.  1.  =  Dead-point. 

1874  in  Sion’s  Diet.  Engineering  161. 

2.  In  a  lathe,  a  centre  which  does  not  revolve : 
see  Centre  5. 

1879  Holtzapffel  Turning  iv.  44  The  dead  centre  with 
loose  pulley.  Ibid.  45  The  dead  center  lathe. 

Dea'd  colour.  Faulting.  [Dead  a.  13  b.] 
The  first  or  preparatory  layer  of  colour  in  a  paint¬ 
ing.  So  Dea  d-co  lour  v.  trans.,  to  paint  in  dead 
colour  ;  Dea  d-coTouring'  vbl.  sb. 

1658  W.  Sanderson  Graphice  63  First  to  speak  of  dead- 
colours.  1672  in  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Aitccd.  Painting 
(1786)  III.  128,  5  June,  Dr.  Tillotson  sat  . .  to  Mr.  Lely  for 
him  to  lay  in  a  dead  colour  of  his  picture.  1788  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  Disc.  xiv.  (1876)  94  That  lightness  of  hand  which 
was  in  his  dead  colour,  or  first  painting.  C1843  H.  Gkeenough 
in  Flagg  Life  W.  Allston  (1893)  182  This  dead  color  I  paint 
solidly,  with  a  good  body  of  color. 

1658  W.  Sanderson  Graphice  64  Pictures  by  a  good 
Master,  begun,  and  dead-coloured  only.  1668  Excellency 
of  Pen  If  Pencil  82  In  this  Dead-colouring  you  need  not  be 
over  curious  . .  the  colours  may  be  mended  at  the  second 
Operation.  Ibid.  101  For  a  light-red  Garment,  first  dead- 
colour  it  with  Vermilion.  £1790  Imison  Sch.  Art  II.  58 
After  the  student  has  covered  over,  or  as  artists  term  it, 
has  dead-coloured  the  head.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint. 
230  The  Dead-colouring  is  the  first  or  preparatory  painting, 
and  is  so  termed  because  the  colours  are  laid  cold  and  pale 
to  admit  of  the  after-paintings. 

Dead-day :  see  Death-day. 

1'  Dea  d-do  ing,  ppl .  a.  Obs .  ‘Doing  to  death’, 
killing,  murderous. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  iii.  8  Hold  your  dead-doing  hand. 

1 594  -7  A  moretti  i,  Those  lilly  hands,  Which  hold  my  life 
in  their  dead-doing  might.  1633  B.  Jonson  Tale  Tub  11.  i, 
Put  up.. Your  frightful  blade,  and  your  dead-doing  look. 
1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  1.  ii.  (1852)  53  Such  dead¬ 
doing  things,  as  powder  and  shot.  1778  Wesley  Wks. 
(1872)  XI.  150  These  dead-doing  men. 

Dead  drunk,  dea’d -dru'nk,  a.  [Dead 

adv.  1  :  cf.  dead-sick  in  Dead  D.  2.]  So  drank  as 
to  be  insensible  or  unable  to  move,  in  a  state  of 
prostration  through  intoxication.  Hence  Dead- 
dnvnkenness. 

1599  Buttes  Dyets  Dry  D.  P  vij,  They  . .  receive  . .  the 
smoak  through  a  Cane,  till  they  fall  ilouiie  Dead-drunke. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  85.  1667  Dryden  Wild  Gallant 

v.  ii.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  5  r  1  Cupid  is  not  only  Blind 
at  present,  but  Dead-drunk.  1840  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I. 
124  My  penitent  was  lying  on  the  floor,  dead-drunk.  1837 
Hawthorne  Twice  Told  T.,  David  Swan,  An  awful  instance 
of  dead  drunkenness. 
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Deade,  obs.  form  of  Dead,  Deed. 

Deaded  ppl.  a. :  see  Dead  v.  4. 

Deaden  .de'd’n),  v.  [f.  Dead  a.  +  -en^:  a 
comparatively  recent  formation,  taking  the  place 
of  the  earlier  Dead  v.'] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  become  dead  {lit.  and  Jig.) ;  to 
lose  vitality,  force,  vigour,  brightness,  etc. 

1723  Lone/,  Gaz.  No.  6171/3  The  Wind  deadning  . .  we 
could  not  make  the  Way  we  expected.  1801  Southey 
Thalaba  xii.  viii,  The  dash  Of  the  out-breakers  deaden’d. 
1835  New  Monthly  Mag,  XLIII.  157  The  bells,  which  you 
hear  loudly  at  first,  begin  to  deaden.  1869  Lowell  Pictures 
from  Appledore  vi,  Yet  they  momently  cool  and  dampen 
and  deaden. 

II.  trans, 

2.  To  deprive  of  life,  kill  (e.g.  the  tissues). 

1807-26  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  145  By  which 
. .  some  of  the  fibres  around  the  track  of  the  ball  are  dead¬ 
ened.  Mod.  To  deaden  the  nerve  of  the  tooth. 

b.  spec.  {U.S.)  To  kill  (trees)  by  ‘girdling’,  i.e. 
cutting  out  a  section  of  the  bark  all  round  ;  to  clear 
(ground)  by  killing  the  trees  in  this  manner. 

1775  Adair  Airier,  hid.  405  They  deadened  the  trees  by 
cutting  through  the  bark.  1855  W.  Sargent  Braddock's  Ex- 
ped.  84  A  good  woodsman  will  soon  deaden  a  number  of  acres, 
which  by  the  next  seed-time  will  be  ready  for  cultivation. 

3.  Jig.  To  deprive  of  vitality,  force,  or  sensibility; 
to  benumb,  to  dull. 

1684-9  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  (J.),  We  will.. by  a  soft 
answer  deaden  their  force  by  degrees.  1712  Addison  Sped. 
No.  487  P3  That  Activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human 
Soul,  and  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  Sleep  to  deaden  or 
abate.  1798  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  205  It  deadens 
also  the  demand  for  wheat.  1863  Whyte  Melville  Gladia¬ 
tors  II.  105  Any  anodyne  that  could  deaden  or  alleviate  her 
pain.  1876  Mozley  Untv.  Serm.  vi.  (1877)  129  To  benumb 
and  deaden  worship. 

b.  To  render  dead  or  insensible  to. 

^1690  E.  Hopkins  Serm.  Acts  xxvi.  28  (R.)  How  deadned 
are  they  to  those  sinful  ways,  which  before  they  much 
delighted  in?  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  1.  447  Its  [the 
Bible’s]  words,  .fell  on  ears  which  custom  had  not  deadened 
to  their  force  and  beauty. 

4.  To  deprive  of  some  effective  physical  quality : 
a.  To  deprive  of  lustre  or  brilliancy  ;  to  make  dull 
in  colour  or  aspect ;  to  give  a  dull  surface  to  (metal, 
glass,  etc.)  :  see  Dead  a.  13  b. 

1666  Pepys  Diary  24  Oct.,  He  . .  lays  the  fault  of  it  upon 
the  fire,  which  deadened .  .the  glory  of  his  services.  1706 
Pope  Let.  to  Walsh  2  July,  In  painting,  a  man  may  lay 
colours  one  upon  another,  till  they  stiffen  and  deaden  the 
piece.  1799  G-  Smith  Laboratory  I.  185  How  to  deaden 
the  glass  and  fit  it  to  paint  upon.  1855  Owen  Anat.  Vertebr . 
Anim.  ii.  (L.),  [It]  deadens  the  whiteness  of  the  tissue. 

b.  To  deprive  (liquor)  of  sharpness  or  flavour,  to 
make  vapid,  c.  To  make  (sound)  dull  or  indistinct, 
d.  To  reduce  (quicksilver)  from  the  liquid  to  the 
granular  state  in  the  process  of  amalgamation. 

1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  208  Nothing,  .does  more 
deaden  and  flat  the  Spirits,  especially  in  green  Herbs,  than 
slack  Fires.  1725  [see  Deadened].  1828  Webster,  Deaden 
. .  to  make  vapid  or  spiritless ;  as,  to  deaden  wine  or  beer. 
1828  Scott  F .  M.  Perth  xxvii,  To  shut  out,  or  deaden  at 
least,  a  sound  so  piercing.  1872  [see  Deadened].  1881 
Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Deadened  Mercury. 

5.  To  destroy  or  reduce  the  energy  of  (motion). 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  (J.),  This  motion  would  be  quickly 

deadened  by  countermotions.  1828  Webster,  Deaden.  .3. 
To  deaden  the  motion  of  a  ship  or  of  the  wind.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk .,  Deaden  a  ship's  way ,  to  retard 
a  vessel’s  progress  by  bracing  in  the  yards. 

Deadened  (de-d’nd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -edT] 
Deprived  of  life  or  force;  dulled,  muffled,  etc. 

1720  Welton  Suff.  Son  of  Godl.  x.  245  Obedience  renews 
the  Life  of  Deadened  Love.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxii.  284 
With  deaden’d  sound,  one  on  the  threshold  falls.  1789  T. 
Whately  in  Med.  Commuu.  II.  393  The  exfoliated  or 
deadened  part  [of  a  bone].  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  ix. 
121  The  deadened  tolling  of  a  bell. 

Deadener  (de'd’nai).  [-er1.]  One  who  or 
that  which  deadens  :  see  the  verb. 

1846  Landor  I mag.  Conv.  Wks.  II.  60/2  Incumbrances  and 
deadeners  pf  the  harmony.  1884  Goldw.  Smith  in  Contemp. 
Rev.  Sept.  316  Unless  they  are  strong.  .Conservative  insti¬ 
tutions  are.  .deadeners  of  responsibility. 

Deadening  (deffl’niq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  h] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Deaden,  q.v. 

1866  Timmins  Indus! r.  Hist.  Birmingham  300  The  [brass] 
work  becomes  speckled  or  irregular  in  the  ‘  deadening  ’. 
187s  Whitney  Life  Lang.  vii.  118  The  deadening  of  the 
native  processesof  composition  and  derivation  and  inflection. 
1883  League  Jrnl.  20  Oct.  657/3  Mental  depression  and 
moral  deadening. 

b.  concr.  That  which  deadens  sound,  colour,  etc. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Deadening.  1.  [Carpentry.)  Pack¬ 
ing  in  a  floor,  ceiling,  or  wall,  to  prevent  conduction  of 
sound  [cf.  Deafen  3].  2.  (Gilding))  A  thin  coat  of  glue 
. .  smeared  over  a  surface  that  is  gilded  in  distemper,  and 
is  not  to  be  burnished. 

2.  U.S.  The  action  of  killing  trees  by  ‘  girdling  ’ ; 
concr.  a  clearing  in  which  the  trees  have  been 
‘  girdled  ’.  (See  Deaden  2  b.) 

1800  Addison  A  mer.  Law.  Rep.  306  There  was  a  deaden¬ 
ing  on  C’s  land  as  early  as  1769.  1855,  W.  Sargent 

Braddock's  Exped.  83  A  deadening  . .  signifies  the  effect 
produced  on  the  trees  by  girdling,  or  cutting  a  ring  about 
their  trunks. 

Dea'dening,  ppl.  a.  f-iNG  -.]  That  deadens : 
see  the  verb. 

1805  Southey  Madoc  in  Azt.  xviii,  From  his  shield  The 


deadening  force  communicated  ran  Up  his  stunn’d  arm. 
1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  xi.  i.  402  The  deadening  in¬ 
fluences  of  routine. 

fDea’der1.  Obs.  [f.  Dead  v.  +  -er1.]  — 
Deadener. 

a  1640  W.  Fenner  Christ's  Alarm  11.  (1657)  26  The  giving 
way  to  sin.  .which  thing  is  an  horrible  deader  of  the  heart. 

Deader  34  (de'dar).  slang,  [f.  Dead  «.+-er  1  i.J 
A  dead  person,  a  corpse. 

1853  in  American  Newspaper).  1887  A.  C.  Doyle  Study 
in  Scarlet  11.  i,  Then  mother’s  a  deader  too.  1887  Cyclist 
13  Apr.  640/1  The  half-dozen  . .  troopers  would  have  been 
manufactured  into  deaders  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Dead-eye  (de-d|3i).  [Dead  a.  15.]  Naut.  A 
round  laterally  flattened  wooden  block,  pierced 
with  three  holes  through  which  a  lanyard  is  reeved, 
used  for  extending  the  shrouds.  Also  applied  to 
the  triangular  blocks  with  one  large  hole,  usually 
called  hearts,  similarly  used  for  extending  the 
stays.  (Cf.  Dead  man’s  eye.) 

1748  A  nson’s  Voy.  I.  viii.  78  The  main  topsail  split,  and 
one  of  the  straps  of  the  main  dead-eyes  broke.  1835  Sir 
J.  C.  Ross  Narr.  znd  Voy.  xxviii.  398  The  dead  eyes  were 
preparing  for  the  mainmast.  1891  Times  14  Oct.  6/5  The 
William  Bateman  has  lost  her  main  yard,  and  several  of 
her  chain  plates  and  dead  eyes  are  broken. 

b.  Crowfoot  dead-eye  =  Euphroe. 

1815  in  Falconer  Marine  Did.  (ed.  Burney).  1867 
Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.  s.v.,  The  crowfeet  dead-eyes  are 
long  cylindrical  blocks  with  a  number  of  small  holes  in 
them,  to  receive  the  legs  or  lines  composing  the  crowfoot. 

Deadfall,  dead-fall  (de-dfgl).  Chiefly  U.  S. 

1.  A  kind  of  trap  used  esp.  for  large  game,  in 
which  a  weighted  board  or  heavy  log  is  arranged 
to  fall  upon  and  kill  or  disable  the  prey. 

1611  Markham  Countr.  Content.  1.  xvi.  (1668)  78  Some  do 
use  to  take  them  with  hutches,  or  dead-falls,  set  in  their 
haunts.  1877  Coues  Fur  Anim.  vi.  175  In  addition  to  our 
steel  traps,  we  built  numerous  deadfalls. 

2.  a.  A  tangled  mass  of  fallen  trees. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  195/1  Extensive  ‘ dead-falls  ’ 
of  trees  thrown  pell-mell  over,  under,  and  astraddle  of  each 
other  by  gales. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Deadfall,  a  dumping-platform 
at  the  mouth  of  a  mine. 

c.  1 A  low  drinking  or  gaming-place.  Western 
U.S:  ( Cent .  Diet). 

Dead-fallow.  A  complete  year’s  fallow,  i.e. 
rest  for  the  land  for  both  a  summer  and  a  winter. 
Hence  Dea  d-fa  llow  v. 

1881  Daily  News  5  Sept.  2/2  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
arable  has  been  dead-fallowed  this  summer. 

Dea*d-hand.  =  Mortmain  (of  which  it  is  a 
translation). 

[C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  131  pei  wolle  not  cesse  til  alle 
be  conquerid  in-to  here  dede  hondis.]  1612  Bp.  Hall 
Serm.  v.  64  What  liberal  revenues  . .  were  then  put  into 
Mortmain,  the  dead-hand  of  the  Church !  1670  Blount 

Law  Did.  s.v.  Ad  quod  damnum,  The  Land  so  given, 
is  said  to  fall  into  a  Dead  hand.  For  a  Body  Politick 
dies  not,  nor  can  perform  personal  service  to  the  King,  or 
their  Mesne  Lords,  as  single  Persons  may  do.  1879  Morley 
Burke  (1880)  162  Forty-thousand  serfs  in  the  gorges  of  the 
Jura,  who  were  held  in  dead-hand  by  the  Bishop  of  Saint- 
Claude.  1880  A.  J.  Wilson  in  Macm.  Mag.  469  That  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  ‘  dead  hand  ’,  which  corrupts  and  blights  all 
its  victims. 

Dea  dhead,  dead-head,  dead  head. 

+  1.  Old  Chein.  =  Caput  mortuuh  2.  Obs. 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  195  a,  See  whether  the 
deadeheade  be  blacke.  1662  R.  Mathew  Uni.  Alch.  §  109. 
177  Take  from  the  Dunghil  at  the  Refiners,  his  dead  head, 
commonly  called,  Caput  mortuuni.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb. 
<5*  Gard.  329,  I  made  a  Lixivium  with,  clear  Water,  and 
filter’d  it  to  take  away  the  dead  head  of  it. 

2.  Techn.  a.  Founding.  The  extra  length  or 
‘  head  ’  of  metal  at  the  muzzle  end  of  a  gun-casting, 
which  contains  the  dross  formed  on  the  molten 
metal,  and  which  is  cut  off  when  cool ;  see  also 
quot.  1874.  b.  Mech.  The  tail-stock  of  a  lathe, 
containing  the  dead  spindle  (see  Dead  a.  23). 
c.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Dead-head ,  a  kind  of 
dolphin  (a  stout  post  on  a  quay  head  to  make  hawsers  fast 
to) ;  also,  a  rough  block  of  wood  used  as  an  anchor-buoy. 
1869  Eng.  Mech.  17  Dec.  320/1  When  castings  are  required 
to  be  particularly  solid .  .they  are  generally  made  with  what 
is  termed  a  ‘dead  head  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dead¬ 
head  . .  That  piece  on  a  casting  which  fills  the  ingate  at 
which  the  metal  entered  the  mold.  A  Jeeding-head. 

3.  colloq.  (orig.  U.  S.)  A  person  admitted  with¬ 
out  payment  to  a  theatrical  performance,  a  public 
conveyance,  etc. 

1853  Lowell  Moosehead  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  19 
Those  ‘attentive  clerks’  whose  praises  are  sungby  thankful 
deadheads.  1864  Sala  in  Daily  Telegraph  1  _Nov.,  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  very  eminent  ‘  dead-head  ’ — that  is  to  say, 
one  who  has  free  admissions  everywhere  and  to  everything. 
1892  Daily  News  16  Sept.  5/6  The  natural  antipathy  be¬ 
tween  performers  and  what  are  known  in  the  theatrical 
profession  as  ‘  deadheads  .who  do  not  pay  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Hence  (from  sense  3)  Deadhead  v.  trans.,  to 
admit  as  a  ‘  deadhead’  without  payment ;  intr.  to 
act  the  *  deadhead’,  obtain  a  privilege  without  pay¬ 
ment.  Deadheadism,  the  practice  of  admitting 
persons  as  ‘  deadheads  {colloq.,  chiefly  U.  S.) 


1854  Lowell  in  Atlantic  Monthly  Dec.  (1892)  746/2, 
I  will  not  be  deadheaded,  i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Elsie  V. 
ii.  (1891)  13  He  had  been  ‘dead-headed’  into  the  world 
some  fifty  years  ago,  and  had  sat  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  staring  at  the  show  ever  since.  1885  J.  Bigelow  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  542/1  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  in  the 
habit  ofdeadheading  at  hotels.  1887  Miss  Bay/e's Romance 
III.  92,  I  mean  to  abolish  dead-headism. 

Dea’d-hea  rted,  a.  Dead  in  feeling,  callous, 
insensible.  Hence  Dead-hea  rtedly  adv. ;  Dead- 
heartedness. 

1642  J.  Eaton  Honey-combe  378  Such  dead-hearted,  tin- 
beleeving,  and  wrangling  Sophisters.  Ibid.  378  margin. 
Zealous  against  dead-heartednesse  and  unbeliefe.  1670  T. 
Brooks  Wks .  (1867)  VI.  351  God  will  deliver  you  from. . 
security,  .formality,  dead-heartedness,  lukewarmness.  1839 
Standard  6  July,  The  callous  dead-hearted  sensualist. 

Dead  heat.  Racing,  etc.  [Cf.  Dead  a.  28,  31.] 
A  ‘  heat  ’  or  race  in  which  two  (or  more)  competi¬ 
tors  reach  the  goal  at  the  same  instant. 

1840  Hood  Kilmansegg,  Her  Accident  viii,  She  could  ride 
a  dead  heat  With  the  Dead  who  ride  so  fast  and  fleet. 
1878  Lever  Jack  Hinton  viii.  54  What  year  there  was  a  dead 
heat  for  the  St.  Leger. 

Hence  Dead-heat  v,  intr.,  to  run  a  dead  heat ; 
trans.  to  run  a  dead  heat  with  (another  competitor). 
Dead-heater,  one  who  runs  a  dead  heat. 

1887  Cyclist  22  June,  Ralph  Temple.  .Dead-heated  Howell 
in  the  Quarter-mile  Match.  1892  Black  Sf  White  T9  Mar. 
384/1  The  two  clubs  who  dead-heated  . .  express  themselves 
as  very  anxious  to  decide  the  matter  by  a  race.  1868  Daily 
Tel.  29  Apr.,  About  four  lengths  in  the  rear  of  the  dead- 
heaters  was  St.  Ronan,  third. 

t  Deading  (de'dig),  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dead  ».] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dead  ;  deadening. 

c  1400  Lan fraud s  Cirurg.  293  Cancrene  . .  come]?  of 
dedinge  of  ]?e.  skyn.  1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  219  To  the  dead¬ 
ing  of  their  hearts,  like  Nabals.  1645  Ussher  Body  Div. 
(1647)  430  A  further  deading  of  the  old  man. 

+  Dea'ding,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [-ING  A]  Deadening. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  in.  1.  ii,  Deading  liquor. 

Deadish.  (de’dij),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  Dead  a. 
+  -ish.]  Somewhat  dead  (in  various  senses). 

a  1450  Fysshynge  with  Angle  (1883)  11  The  browne  colour 
seruyth  for  that  water  that  is  blacke  dedisshe  in  ryuers  or 
in  other  waters.  1562  Bulleyn  Dial.  Soamesfy  Chir.  10  a, 
When  thei  seme  to  bee  colde,  pale,  deddishe,  or  partelie  not 
felte.  1611  A.  Stafford  Niobe  11.  186  (T.)  The  lips  put  on 
a  deadish  paleness.  1697  R.  Peirce  Bath  Mem.  11.  ii.  264 
His  left  Arm  and  Hand  were  numb’d  and  deadish.  1742 
Lond.  <5*  Country  Brew.  1.  (ed.  4)  55  To  recover  deadish  Beer. 
1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  368  It  beat  out  flat,  yielded 
a  deadish  sound,  and  became  fluid  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Dead  letter. 

1.  a.  orig.  A  writing,  etc.  taken  in  a  bare  literal 
sense  without  reference  to  its  ‘spirit’,  and  hence 
useless  or  ineffective  (cf.  Rom.  vii.  6,  2  Cor.  iii.  6). 

1579  Fulke  Heskin’s  Pari.  6  The  scriptures,  which  this 
dogge  calleth  the  deade  letters.  1652  Sterry  Eng.  Dcliv . 
North.  Presb.,  10  This  . .  taken  singly  by  it  selfe,  is  but 
a  breathlesse  Carkasse,  or  a  Dead  Letter.  1831  Carlyle 
Sart.Res .  11.  iii,  First  must  the  dead  Letter  of  Religion  own 
itself  dead,  .if  the  living  Spirit  of  Religion,  .is  to  arise  on  us. 

b.  A  writ,  statute,  ordinance,  etc.,  which  is  or  has 
become  practically  without  force  or  inoperative, 
though  not  formally  repealed  or  abolished. 

1663  Heath  Flagellum  (ed.  2)  6  To  which  all  other  dictates 
and  Instructions  were  uselesse,  and  as  a  dead  letter.  1726 
Amherst  Terrze  Ell.  xlii.  220  The  best  laws,  when  they 
become  dead  letters,  are  no  laws,  a  1754  Fielding  Voy. 
Lisbon  (1755)  145  (Farmer)  And  to  enact  laws  without  doing 
this,  is  to  fill  our  statute-books,  .still  fuller  with  dead  letter, 
of  no  use  but  to  the  printer  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  132  The  few  penal  laws.. which 
had  been  made  in  I  reland  against  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
were  a  dead  letter.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (.1876)  III. 
xii.  249  Many  a  treaty  of  marriage  became  a  dead  letter 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  signed. 

2.  A  letter  which  lies  unclaimed  for  a  certain 
time  at  a  post-office,  or  which  cannot  be  delivered 
through  defect  of  address  or  other  cause.  Dead- 
letter  Office  :  a  department  of  a  general  post-office 
in  which  dead  letters  are  examined,  and  returned 
to  the  writers,  or  destroyed  after  a  certain  time  ; 
now  officially  styled  Returned  Letter  Office. 

1771  P.  Parsons  Nevumarket  II.  126,  I  sent  to  the  Post- 
house,  and  purchased  a  pacquet  of  dead  letters.  1845 
M'  Culloch  Taxation  11.  vii.  (1852)  316  With  these  excep¬ 
tions,  all  packets  above  the  weight  of  16  oz.  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  forwarded  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  1881  Standard 
1  Nov.  2/2  The  old  name,  ‘Dead  Letter  Office’,  has  had  to 
be  altered  to  the  present  appellation,  ‘  Returned  Letter 
Office  ’,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  fatuity  of  the  public, 
who  would  insist  upon  associating  the  title  *  Dead  ’  letter 
with  the  ‘land  of  the  leal  ’. 

Hence  Dead-le*tterism  ( nonce-wd .),  devotion  to 
the  ‘  dead  letter 9  to  the  neglect  of  the  1  spirit*  (see 
1  a). 

1879  Baring-Gould  Germany  II.  186  Pietism  ..  is  also 
a  necessary  revulsion  from  the  dead-letterism  into  which 
German  Protestantism  had  lapsed. 

Dead  lift.  [See  Dead  a.  28,  and  Lift  sb.] 

1.  The  pull  of  a  horse,  etc.,  exerting  his  utmost 
strength  at  a  dead  weight  beyond  his  power  to 
move. 

1551  R.  Robinson  tr.  More’s  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  76  Oxen., 
they  graunte  to  be  not  so  good  as  horses  at  a  sodeyne 
brunte,  and  (as  we  saye)  at  a  deade  lifte.  1888  Elworthy 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  186  When  horses  are  attached  to 
a  weight  beyond  their  strength  to  move,  they  frequently 
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refuse  to  try  a  second  time  ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  said  *  they 
won’t  pull  at  a  dead  lift  ’.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  common 
to  hear  a  seller  say  of  a  horse,  4  I’ll  warn  un  to  pull  twenty 
times  following  to  a  dead-lift  \ 

2.  fig.  A  position  or  juncture  in  which  one  can 
do  no  more,  an  extremity,  ‘  a  hopeless  exigence  ’ 
(J.).  Usually  in  phrase  at  a  dead  lift .  (Very 
common  in  the  17th  c.  :  now  arch,  or  dial.) 

1567  Harman  Caveat  34  And  to  these  at  a  ded  lyft,  or 
last  refuge,  they  maye.  .repayre.  1588  J.  Udall  Diotrephes 
(Arb.)  25  You  must  helpe  vs  at  that  dead  lift,  or  else  we 
are  vndone.  1625-6  Shirley  Maid's  Rea.\  hi.  ii,  Medicine 
he  carried  always  in  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  for  a  dead 
lift ;  a  very  active  poison.  1641  J.  Shute  Sarah  <$•  Hagar 
(1649)  7  All-sufficient,  he  comes  in  at  a  dead  lift,  and  he  is 
able  to  turn  things  in  a  moment.  1642  F uller  Holy  <$*  Prof. 
St.  11.  xxi.  137  Then  [in  a  shipwreck]  they  betook  themselves 
to  their  prayers,  the  best  lever  at  such  a  dead  lift  indeed. 
1754  Berthelson  Eng. -Dan.  Diet.,  He  helped  me  at  a 
dead  lift,  hand  satte  mig  J>aa  feed  igieu.  1783  Ainsworth 
Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  iv.  s.  v.  Nero ,  None  would  do  the 
wretch  [Nero]  the  favour  to  kill  him;  and.  .he  had  not  the 
heart  to  help  himself  at  a  dead  lift.  18 . .  Mar.  Edgeworth 
Stories  of  Ireland  v,  It’s  only  jockeying — fine  sport — and 
very  honourable,  to  help  a  friend,  at  a  dead  lift.  1814  J. 
Gilchrist  Reason  88,  I  would  not  slip  off  from  a  dead  lift, 
forgetting  to  come  back  to  it. 

3.  An  effort  in  which  the  whole  strength  is 
applied  to  lift  or  move  something;  a  sheer  lift; 
a  supreme  effort,  rare, 

1882  Morris  Hopes  <$*  Fears  for  Art  i.  21  It  is  such 
a  heavy  question  by  what  effort,  by  what  dead-lift,  you  can 
thrust  this  difficulty  from  you. 

Dea*d-ligllt.  [In  sense  i,f.  Dead  a.  15;  in 
3,  f.  Dead  so.,  or  Sc.  form  of  death- light.] 

1.  Naut.  A  strong  wooden  or  iron  shutter  fixed 
outside  a  cabin-window  or  port-hole  in  a  storm,  to 
prevent  water  from  entering. 

1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  3  A  sea  struck  us  . . 
and  drove  in  one  of  our  quarter  and  one  of  our  stern  dead 
lights.  1836  Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xxvi,  The  water,  .had 
burst  into  the  cabin  through  the  windows.. for  the  dead 
lights.. had  not  yet  been  shipped.  ^1845  Barham  Ingol . 
Leg.,  Bros.  Birchington ,  The  dead-lights  are  letting  the 
spray  and  the  rain  in. 

2.  A  skylight  not  made  to  open. 

1882  Trade  Catalogue ,  Skylights  for  which  we  have  no 
corresponding  sizes  of  Deadlights. 

3.  A  luminous  appearance  seen  over  putrescent 
bodies,  in  grave-yards,  etc. ;  a  ‘  corpse-light 9  or 
*  corpse-candle  \  Sc. 

1813  Hogg  Queens  Wake  Introd.,  Dead-lights  glimmering 
through  the  night.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  $  Schm.  ix.  (i860) 
85/2  The  many  floating  Highland  stories  of  spectral  dead¬ 
lights  and  wild  supernatural  sounds,  seen  and  heard  by 
nights  in  lonely  places  of  sepulture. 

+  Deadlihead.  06s.  rare.  [f.  Deadly  a.  + 
-head.]  Dead  condition  ;  the  state  of  the  dead. 

1612  Ainsworth  Annot.  Ps.  xvii.  io  By  the  Hebrew  word 
Sheol.  .we  are  to  understand  the  place,  estate,  or  depth  of 
death,  deadlihed.  1642  G.  Hughes  Embalming  Dead  Saints 
19  Some  kind  of  losse.. which  this  deadlyhed  brings  upon 
the  soule.  Ibid.  20  Deadly-head. 

+  Dea  dlihood.  06s.  rare-1.  =  prec. 

1659  Pearson  Creed  476  In  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
dead  ;  in  deadlyhood,  as  some  have  learn1 1  to  speak. 

Deadlily  (de’dlili),  adv.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly2.]  In  a  deadly  manner;  mortally,  fatally; 
excessively;  =  Deadly  adv. 

1621  Lady  INI.  Wroth  Urania  116  Musing.,  how  bee 
should  so  farre  and  deadlily  fall  out  with  himselfe.  1662 
J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  122  A  young  man, 
A  Companion  in  the  Duel,  to  the  Earl  ..  being  deadlily 
pricked,  thrust  Loniguius  thorow.  1849  Southey  Comm.-pl. 
Bk.  Ser..ii.  257  Dull,  dull— deadlily  dull,  i860  Pusey  Min, 
Proph.  312  They  bit,  as  serpents,  treacherously,  deadlily. 
1863  —  Lent.  Serm.  4  Deadlily  delusive  to  the  soul. 

Dea‘d-line. 

1.  A  line  that  does  not  move  or  run.  [Dead 
a.  23.] 

i860  Chambers'  Encycl.,  Barbel,  Angling,  .with  a  dead¬ 
line,  called  a  ledger.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Aug.  3/1  The 
scene  is  worked  with  miniature  pulleys, 4  working  lines’,  and 
‘  dead  lines  ’. 

2.  Mil.  A  line  drawn  around  a  military  prison, 
beyond  which  a  prisoner  is  liable  to  be  shot  down. 

1868  Lossing  Hist.  Civ.  War  U.S.  III.  600  Seventeen 
feet  from  the  inner  stockade  was  the  ‘dead-line’,  over  which 
no  man  could  pass  and  live.  1888  Contcmp.  Review  Mar. 
449  Should  he  some  day  escape  alive  across  the  dead-line  of 
Winchesters,  he  will  be  hunted  with  bloodhounds. 

fig.  1889  Bruce  Plant.  Negro  45  The  instant  he  sought 
. .  to  cross  the  social  dead-line. 

Deadliness  (de’diines).  [f.  Deadly  a.  + 
-NESS.] 

+ 1.  The  condition  of  being  subject  to  death  (see 
Deadly  a.  i) ;  mortality.  06s. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  382  We  beoren  in  ure  bodie  Iesu  Cristes 
deadlicnesse.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxxxiii.  2  My  hert 
..and  my  fleyss..fof  J?ai  be  brisel  &  heuy  in  dedlynes. 
1434  Misyn  Molding  of  Life  123  pc  fettyr  of  dedelynes. 
C1440  Promp.  Parv.  115  Dedelynesse,  mortalitas. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  deadly  or  fatal. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioutt  518  Smyten  with  a  sore  wounde 
of  eendeles  dedelynesse.  1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks. 
598/2  Y»  deadlynesse  of  the  sinne.  1612-5  bp.  Hall  Con- 
tempi.  iv.  (T.),  The  deadliness.  of  Lazarus  his  sickness. 
1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  ill.  xii,  That  sharp  edge  might 
give  deadliness  to  the  thrust.  1870  Rogers  Hist.  Gleanings 
Ser.  11.  13  A  new  disease  of  astonishing  deadliness. 


Deadlock,  dea’d-lock.  [Cf.  Dead  a.  28, 31.] 

1.  A  condition  or  situation  in  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  proceed  or  act ;  a  complete  stand-still. 

1779  Sheridan  Critic  in,  1  have  them  all  at  a  dead  lock  ! 
for  every  one  of  them  is  afraid  to  let  go  first.  1858  Haw¬ 
thorne  Fr.  4 •  It.  j'rnis.  (1872)  I.  1  In  Newgate  Street, 
there  was  such  a  number  of  market-carts,  that  we  almost 
came  to  a  dead-lock  with  some  of  them.  1888  Bryce  A  mer. 
Commit).  I.  v.  60  It  often  happens  that  one  party  has 
a  majority  in  the  Senate,  another  party  in  the  House,  and 
then,  .a  deadlock  results. 

2.  An  ordinary  lock  which  opens  and  shuts  only 
with  a  key,  as  opposed  to  a  spring  lock ;  sometimes, 
locally,  a  padlock.  [Dead  a.  24  b.] 

1866  Timmins  Indusir.  Hist.  Birmingham  87  Head  locks 
are  those  which  have  only  one  large  bolt,  worked  by  the  key. 

Hence  Dea’d-lock  v.,  to  bring  to  a  deadlock  or 
stand-still ;  Dea  dlocking’  vbl.  sb. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  17  Feb.,  An  entire  population  is  dead¬ 
locked  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  1892  N.  V.  Nation  4  Aug. 
81/2  They,  .have  deadlocked  the  Legislature.  1882  N.  Y. 
Tribune  3  May,  The  disgraceful  deadlocking  which  the 
session  of  1882  has  witnessed. 

Dea  dlong,  a.  Humorous  nonce-formation  after 
livelong  (as  if  f.  live  adj.). 

1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xxiv,  Through  half  the  dead- 
long  night. 

Deadly  (de’dli),  a.  Forms:  1  ddadlic,  3 
dasdlieh,  diadlieh,  3-4  deadlich,  3-5  dedlich, 
-lych,  dedelik(e,  4  dedli,  dedeli,  deadli,  dyad- 
lich,  dyeadlich,  4-5  deedli,  4-6  dedly,  dedely, 
5  deadlike,  dedlyke,  5-6  deedly,  6  deadlie, 
-lye,  deedely,  dedlie,  6-7  Sc.  deidly,  deidlie, 
5- deadly.  [OE.  deadlie,  f.  dead  Dead  :  see-LYk 
Cf.  OHG.  idtlich,  MD.  doodlick. ] 

f  1.  Subject  to  death,  mortal.  Obs. 

c  1000  Homilies  (Thorpe)  II.  186  (Bosw.)  Daet  an  deadlie 
man  mihte  ealne  middaneard  oferseon.  c  1230  Ilali  Meid. 
13  I}?is  deadlich  lif.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10019  (Cott.)  Godd 
bicom  man  dedli.  1340  Ayenb.  244  Ne  e}e  dyeadlich  ne  may 
[pet]  na^t  ysy.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vii.  24, 1  am  a  crea¬ 
ture  dedly.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  123  Thinke 
thou  art  dedely.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay(  1888)67  This  deidlie 
body  sal  be  cled  with  immortal  ite.  a  1563  Bale  Set.  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  97  Many  holy  prophets  that  were  deadly  men 
were  martyred.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xx.  (1852)  351  Even 
man’s  deadly  life  Can  be  there,  by  God’s  leave. 

fb.  ah  sol.  A  mortal;  usually  as  pi.  Mortals, 
human  beings.  Ohs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2867  pare  is  nane  dedely.  .pat 
suffice  to  serche  pe  domes  of  god.  1590  Jas.  I  Sp.  Gen.  As¬ 
sembly  Aug.,  I.  .shall  Maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly. 
1685  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2009/2  Whom  we  shall  humbly  Obey. . 
Maintain  and  Defend  with  our  Lives  and  Fortunes,  against 
all  deadly,  as  our  only  Righteous  King  and  Soveraign. 

+  2.  In  danger  of  death,  like  to  die.  Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliii.  22  (Matz.)  For  al  dai  dedelik  er 
we  [morte  afficimur ]  for  pe.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl .  T. 
312  My  lady  hath  my  deeth  y-sworn  . .  but  thy  benignytee 
Vpon  my  dedly  herte  haue  some  pitee.  a  1616  Beaum.  & 
Fl.  Cust.  Country  v.  iv,  How  does  the  patient?  Clod.  You 
may  inquire  Of  more  than  one  ;  for  two  are  sick  and  deadly 
.  .her  health’s  despaired  of,  And  in  hers,  his. 

+  b.  Of  or  belonging  to  death.  Obs. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xm.  xi,  Not  longe  after  that 
Ioseph  was  layd  in  his  dedely  bed.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la 
Tour  exxxv.  19 1  She  . .  became  seke,  and  laye  in  her  dedely 
bedde. 

f  3.  Without  life,  inanimate  ;  =  Dead  a.  6.  rare. 

a  1225  Juliana  22  To  luten  dedliche  schaften  as  }e  schul- 
den  to^  godd.  ^1440  Secrees  132  It  is  swilk  a  secre  pat 
vnnethis  mannys  brest  may  it  vnderstonde,  how  may  it 
panne  be  wrete  in  dedly  skyns? 

4.  Causing  death,  or  fatal  injury  ;  mortal,  fatal. 

C893  K.  jElfred  Oros.  in.  viii.  §  3  Forbrascon  Romane 
heora  apas .  .and  pair  deadlicne  sige  geforan.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(1724)223  Ac  ouercome  vas  he  no3t,  peyys  wounden  dedlych 
were,  c  1377  Chaucer  A  net.  <5-  A  rc.  258  The  cause.  .Of  my 
dedely  adversitie.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  xxvii. 
(1869)  19  per  is  no  wounde  so  cruelle  ;  for  with  out  remedye 
it  is  dedlych.  1562  WinJet  Certain  Tractates  Wks.  (1888) 
I.  3  Lyke.  .to  ane  schip  in  ane  dedely  storme.  1603  Knollks 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  48  Every  houre  expecting  the  deadly 
blow  of  the  hangman.  1768  Beattie  Minstr.  11.  xii,  Tho’ 
Fortune  aim  her  deadliest  blow.  1874  Morley  Compromise 
(1886)  34  The  narrowing  and  deadly  effect  of  the  daily  itera¬ 
tion  of  short-sighted  commonplaces. 

b.  As  a  quality  of  things  :  Having  the  property 
or  capacity  of  causing  death  or  fatal  injury; 
poisonous,  venomous,  pestilential. 

£•1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  361  Dedli  drynke,  }if 
pei  taken  it.  .anoiep  hem  not.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  57  b, 
The  inhabitants  . .  doe  set  the  whole  Groue  on  fire,  and  by 
that  meanes  the  deadly  Serpents  . .  are  driuen  away.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  447  Dire  Stepdames  . .  mix,  for 
deadly  Draughts,  the  pois’nous  Juice.  1788  Gibbon  Decl. 
#  F.  1.  (1846)  V.  3  The  winds,  .from  the  south-west,  diffuse 
a  noxious  and  even  deadly  vapour.  1845  Darwin  Voy,  Nat. 
x.  (1879)220  Many  savages,  .have  seen,  .small  animals  killed 
by  the  musket,  without  being,  .aware  how  deadly  an  instru¬ 
ment  it  is.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1140  To  camels,  .it  is  a  deadly 
poison. 

C.  spec.  In  names  of  poisonous  plants. 

Deadly  Carrot,  the  genus  Thapsia  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
natives  of  Southern  Europe.  Deadly  Nightshade ,  the 
A  tropa  Belladouna(N.Q.Solanacea ?),  a  rare  shrub  with  dark 
purple  flowers  and  Jarge^round  black  berries ;  the  name  is 
often  popularly  misapplied  to  the  common  Woody  Night¬ 
shade,  Solatium  Dulcamara,  with  ovoid  scarlet  berries.  . 

1578  Lyte  Dodocns  in.  xxi.  446  Of  great  Nightshade,  or 
Dwale.  This  noughtie  and  deadly  plant  is  taken  fora  kinde 
of  Solatium.  .The  . .  fresh  leaues  of  this  deadly  Nightshade 


may  be  applyed  outwardly  . .  The  fruite  of  this  Solanum  is 
deadly.  1774  T.  West  Antiq.  Furucss  94  There  grows  the 
Lethal  Bekan,  or  deadly  nightshade.  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXIV.  282/2  The  species  [of  Thapsia]  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  known  under 
the  generic  name  Deadly  Carrot.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  27 
Aug.  4/1  The  plant,  .popularly  known  as  deadly  nightshade 
in  England  is  the  woody  nightshade  or  bitter-sweet . .  The 
appearance  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  atropa  belladonna  of 
botany  and  medicine,  is  very  different. 

5.  Theol .  Of  sin  :  Entailing  spiritual  death ; 
mortal  (opposed  to  venial)  ;  esp.  applied  to  the 
seven  chief  or  ‘  cardinal  ’  sins  :  see  Sin. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  56  He  [David!  dude  f?reo  vtnummen 
heaued  sunnen  &  deadliche.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3362 
Thir  er  tha  hede  syns  that  er  dedely.  1340  Ayenb.  9 
Lecherie.  .is  on  of  be  zeuen  dyadliche  zennes.  Ibid.  16  Hi 
byep  heaued . .  of  alle  zennes,  and  ginninge  of  alle  kueade,  be 
hy  dyadliche,  be  hy  uenial.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10 
pai  say  also  pat  fornicacion  es  na  dedly  bot  a  kyndely  thing. 
1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  H  iij,  By  thissynne  of  glotonye 
men  falle  in  alle  the  other  sixe  dedely  synnes.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com. Prayer,  Litany,  Fornicacion,  and  all  other  deadlye 
synne.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  iii.  i.  jii  Sure  it  is  no 
sinne,  Or  of  the  deadly  seuen  it  is  the  least,  aiqn  Ken 
Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  269  The  Seven  curs'd 
deadly  Sins.  .Pride,  Envy,  bloth,  Intemp’rance,  Av  rice,  Ire, 
And  Lust.  1819  Shelley  Cenci  iv.  iii.  37  We  do  but  that 
which  'twere  a  deadly  crime  To  leave  undone. 

f  b.  Deadly  sinner :  one  who  commits  deadly 
sin.  Obs. 

1622  Donne  Serm.  i.  5  He  that  comes  alive  out  of  that 
field  [a  duel]  comes  a  dead  man,  because  he  comes  a  deadly 
sinner,  and  he  that  remains  dead  in  the  field  is  gone  to  an 
everlasting  death. 

6.  Aiming,  or  involving  an  aim,  to  kill  or  de¬ 
stroy  ;  implacable,  mortal,  to  the  death. 

c  1205  Lay.  8550  Pine  dasdliche  iuan.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
600  A  leyde  to  pe  Sarsyn  strokes  smerte  ri3t  als  tilhisdedly 
fo.  c  1430  Freemasonry  309  Throwghe  envye,  or  dedly  hate. 
1583  Stanyhurst  Aeneis  1.  (Arb.)  17  Junoes  long  fostred 
deadlye  reuengement.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III. 
382  Betwixt  whom  and  Sir  Henry  Berkeley  was  so  deadly 
a  quarrel.  1703  Rowe  Fair  Penit.  1.  i.  206  With  deadly 
Imprecations  on  her  Self.  1813  Byron  Br.  Abydos  11.  xii, 
Although  thy  Sire ’s  my  deadliest  foe.  1845  M.  Pattison 
Fss.  (1889)  I.  4  The  contest,  .becomes  sharp  and  deadly. 

7.  Resembling  or  suggestive  of  death,  death-like, 
a.  Of  colour  or  aspect  :  Pale  like  that  of  a  corpse. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  869  Thisbe ,  Who  koude  wryte 
which  a  dedely  cliere  Hath  Tesbe  now.  c  1400  Beryti  1337 
His  eoloure  gan  to  chaunge  in-to  a  dedely  hewe.  1561 
Eden  Arte  Nauig.  11.  xix.  50  If  [the  Sunne]  shew  yealowe 
or  deadly,  tempest  is  like  to  folow.  1590  Shaks.  Com .  Err. 
iv.  iv.  96,  I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks.  1795 
Southey  Joan  of  A  rc  289  By  the  flush’d  cheek .  .And  by  the 
deadly  paleness  which  ensued.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  x.  152  In 
consequence  of  the.  .deadly  look  of  the  child. 

b.  Death-like  in  unconsciousness  or  physical 
prostration. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  56  The  Normans  hearyng  of  the  kynges 
arrival  wer  sodenly  striken  with  a  deadly  feare.  1562 
WinJet  Cert.  Tractates  i.  Wks.  1888  I.  6  Quhat  deidly  skip 
is  this  that  lies  oppressit  30W?  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  iii. 
xxii.  413  Narcotick,  causing  deadly  sleep.  1853  Lytton 
My  Novel  xi.  vii,  A  deadly  faintness  seized  her. 

c.  Death-like  in  darkness,  gloom,  dullness, 
silence,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17881  (Gott.)  pe  folk  in  dedeli  mirknes 
stadd.  1529  More  Cot  if.  agsL  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1171/1  Con- 
tinuall  fatigacion  woulde  make  it  [the  mind]  dull  and  deadlye. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  29  There  was  such  a 
deadlie  silence  in  the  porte.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  290 
All’s  cheerlesse,  darke,  and  deadly.  1638  Rouse  Heav. 
Univ.  (1702)  166  Sitting  in  darkness  and  a  deadly  shadow. 

8.  Excessive,  ‘terrible’,  ‘awful’,  colloq. 

1660  Pepys  Diary  1  Nov.,  A  deadly  drinker  he  is,  and 
grown  exceedingly  fat.  1660  Ibid.  7  Dec.,  So  to  the  Privy 
Seale  where  I  signed  a  deadly  number  of  pardons.  1745 
Mrs.  Delany  Life#?  CVm(i86i)  II.  382  It  has  been  a  deadly 
while  I  have  taken  to  answer  your  kind  letter.  1773  Goldsm. 
Stoops  to  Conq.  1.  ii,  You’re  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong  ! 
1843  Carlyle  Past  $  Pr.  (1858)  281  Why  such  deadly  haste 
to  make  money?  1847  J-  Wilson  Chr.  North  (1857)  1*  146 
The  quantity  of  corn  that  a  few  sparrows  can  eat  . .  cannot 
be  very  deadly. 

9.  Comb.,  as  deadly-dinted,  - handed ,  -headed, 
-like  adjs. ;  deadly-lively  a.,  combining  dullness 
and  liveliness,  lively  in  a  gloomy  and  depressing 
way  ( colloq. )  ;  hence  deadly -liveliness. 

1593  Shaks.  2  lien.  VI,  v.  ii.  9  The  deadly  handed  Clifford 
slew  my  Steed.  1596  Fitz-Geffrey  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)51 
An  hundred  deadlie-dinted  staves.  1630  Rutherford  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  55  She  is  in  a  most  dangerous  and  deadly-like  con¬ 
dition.  1838  Dickens  Nic/i.  Nick,  xii,  Even  her  black  dress 
assumed  something  of  a  deadly-lively  air  from  the  jaunty 
style  in  which  it  was  worn.  1881  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  Macm. 
Mag.  XLIII.  492  He  was  taken  to  Mentone,  .to  the  deadly- 
liveliness  . .  and  invalid  surroundings  of  that  shelter  of  the 
suffering.  1891  Spectator  12  Dec.  855  The  deadly-liveliness 
of  flippant  and  forced  humour. 

Deadly  (de’dli),  adv.  Forms  :  1  deadlfce, 
3-4  deadliche,  4  dyadliche,  dedlyk,  4-6  dedely, 
5  dedly,  6  deedly,  Sc.  deidly,  7  deadlie,  6- 
deadly.  [OE.  dladlice,  f.  dJad  Dead  :  see  -ly  -.] 
f  1.  In  a  way  that  causes  death ;  mortally,  fatally; 
to  death,  Obs. 

c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  436/8  Loetaliter,  deadlice. 
a  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)33  He  wonded  j?e  Kyng 
dedely  fulle  sore,  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  115  Dedely,  mor- 
taliter,  letaliter.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  xiv. 
(1634)  71  They  are  wounded,  but  not  deadly.  1627  May 
Lucan  ix.  (1431)  21  The  snakes  bite  deadly,  fatall  are  their 
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teeth,  c  1679  Roxb.  Ball.  VI.  147  Killing  Beauty  . .  Be  no 
more  so  deadly  Cruel.  1816  Byron  Ch.  Har.  in.  xxix, 
When  shower'd  The  death-bolts  deadliest. 

t  b.  Theol.  In  a  way  that  entails  spiritual  death ; 
mortally  :  see  Deadly  a.  5.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  58  3if  he  is  ivonded  so  pet  he  sune}ie  dead- 
liche.  1340  Ayenb.  223  Ine  oJ>re  cas  me  may  zene3i,  oper 
li^tliche,  oper  dyadliche.  £-1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10 
t>ai  say  we  synne  dedly  in  pat  we  schaue  oure  berdes.  1503 
Hawes  Exapip.  Virt.  xiii.  273  A  dongeon  longe  and  wyde 
Made  for  theym  that  do  synne  dedely.  1579  Tomson  Cal¬ 
vin'  s  Serm.  Tim.  1 12/2  To  see  those  men,  which  were  as  it 
were  Angels  of  God,  fall :  yea,  &  that  deadly. 

t  2.  Implacably,  mortally;  to  the  death.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  2644  Sheo  louede 
mykel  pe  slayn  broker,  &  dedlyk  [ v.r .  dedely]  hated  sche  pat 
oper.  1393  Gower  Con f.  I.  332  Thus  hate  I  dedely  thilke  vice. 
1579  Lyly  Euphues  ( Arb.)  95, 1  haue  heard  that  women  either 
loue  entirely  or  hate  deadly.  1650  S.  Clarke  Eccl.  Hist. 
1.  (1654)  44  The  spitefull  Devil  deadly  pursuing  him. 

3.  In  a  manner  resembling  or  suggesting  death  ; 
as  if  dead  ;  without  animation. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  i8i55iCott.)paa  waful  wras  sa  dedli  dim, 
All  lighted  pe  Iem  pat  come  wit  him.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly. 
Manltode  1.  lxxxix.  (1869)  50  A1  dedliche  {tout  moment cnt\ 
he  answerde  hire.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Illy  in.  vii.  26  They 
. .  Star’d  each  on  other,  and  look’d  deadly  pale.  1633  P. 
Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  vn.  (R.),  How  comes  it  then,  that  in 
so  near  decay  We  deadly  sleep  in  deep  security?  1865 
Dickens  Mitt.  Fr.  1.  i,  Seeming  to  turn  deadly  faint. 

4.  To  a  fatal  or  extreme  degree;  ‘mortally’, 
‘  to  death  ’ ;  extremely,  excessively,  colloq. 

[*21300  Cursor  M.  17225  (Cott.),  I  pat  es  sa  dedli  dill.] 
1589  P  uttenham  Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xviii.  (Arb.)  205  He  . .  did 
.  .deadly  belie  the  matter  by  his  description.  1591  Spenser 
Virg.  Gnat  446  Judgement  seates,  whose  Iudge  is  deadlie 
dred.  1688  Miege  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Slow,  He  is  deadly  slow, 
ilest  fnricusement  long.  1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  Epil.  31  These 
Cups  are  pretty,  but  they’re  deadly  dear.  1809  Scott  Let. 
to  Southey  14  Jan.  in  Lockhart ,  In  this  deadly  cold  weather. 
1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  ix.  102  It  is  so  deadly  dull. 
1878  Mrs.  Stowe  Poganuc  P.  xiii,  We  were  deadly  tired. 

5.  In  a  dead  manner  ;  like  a  dead  thing,  rare. 

1581  G.  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  50  To 
fall  deadlie  to  the  grounde,  as  a  bodie  without  breath. 
1844  Mozley  Ess.  (1878)  II.  126  There  is  a  belief  in  the 
Bible  which  is  mere  Bibliolatry,  and.  .rests  deadly  in  a  mere 
book. 

+  Dea’dman.  Obs.  =  Dead  man :  formerly 
written  and  pronounced  as  one  word.  (Cf.  Blind- 
man.)  Obs.  exc.  in  names,  as  Deadman's  Walk. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 1504  (Cott.)  Asmerl  o  selcuth  bitturnes, 
pat  dedman  cors  wit  smerld  es.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxx.  387 
(Add.  MS.)  Atte  derige  of  a  dedeman  that  laye  on  the  here. 
1611  Shaks.  Cytnb.  v.  iii.  12  The  strait  passe  was  damm’d 
With  deadmen. 

Dead  man  is  used  in  various  fig.  applications 
and  combinations  ;  chiefly  in  pi. 

1.  pi.  ( dead  men.)  Empty  bottles  (at  a  drinking- 
bout,  etc.),  slang  or  colloq. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cresv,  Dead-men,  empty  Pots  or 
bottles  on  a  Tavern-table.  1738  Swift  Polite  Convers.  188 
Let  him  carry  off  the  dead  Men,  as  we  say  in  the  army 
Imeaning  the  empty  bottles).  1825  C.  M.  Westmacott 
Eng.  Spy  I.  151  The  wine  bin  surrounded  by  a  regiment  of 
dead  men.  1851  Thackeray  Eng.  Hum.  iii.  11876)  244  Fresh 
bottles  were  brought ;  the  1  dead  men  ’ .  .removed. 

2.  slang.  (See  quot.  1873.) 

1764  Low  Life  40  Journeymen  Bakers  . .  are  casting  up 
what  Dead-Men  they  cheated  their  Masters  of  the  past 
Week.  1819  Moore  Tom  Crib’s  Mem.  16  (Farmer)  Dead 
men  are  bakers,  so  called  from  the  loaves  falsely  charged  to 
their  master’s  customers.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  Dead-man , 
a  baker.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  an  extra  loaf  smuggled 
into  the  basket  by  the  man  who  carries  it  out,  to  the  loss  of 
the  master.  Sometimes  the  dead-man  is  charged  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  though  never  delivered. 

3.  Cards.  A  dummy  at  whist. 

1786  Mackenzie  in  The  Lounger  No.  79  i*  13  As  if  one 
should . .  sit  down  with  three  dead  men  at  whist. 

4.  Naut.  {pi.)  ‘  The  reef  or  gasket-ends  care¬ 
lessly  left  dangling  under  the  yard  when  the  sail  is 
furled,  instead  of  being  tucked  in’  (Adm.  Smyth). 

Dead  men’s  bells.  A  local  name  in  Scotland 
for  the  Foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurea. 

1848  W.  Gardiner  Flora  Forfarshire  139  It  is  known  to 
the  peasantry  by  the  name  of  ‘  dead  men’s  bells  ’.  1853  G. 

Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  157. 

Dead  man’s  (men’s)  eye(s.  Naut.  Obs. 
=  Dead-eye. 

1466  Mann,  Househ.  Exp.  214  A  bolt  for  tbe  stemme, 
also  the  closynge  of  dedemen  yen.  1598  Florio,  Morto  . . 
a  pullie  in  a  ship  called  the  dead  man  he.  1626  Capt. 
Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  15  Pullies,  blockes,  shiuers  and 
dead  mens  eyes.  1706  Phillips  <ed.  Kersey),  Dead-mens 
Eyes  (in  a  Ship*,  a  kind  of  little  Blocks,  or  Pulleys,  having 
many  Holes,  but  no  Shivers ;  wherein  run  small  Ropes. 

Dead  man’s  (men’s)  finger(s. 

1.  A  local  name  for  various  species  of  Orchis, 
properly  those  with  palmate  tubers,  as  0.  inaculata 
and  latifolia\  in  Shaks.  prob.  the  Early  Purple 
Orchis,  0.  mascula.  Also  applied  to  Arum  via - 
culatum ,  Lotus  comiculatus,  and  Alopecurus  pra- 
tensis.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  173  Long  Purples  . .  our  cold 
Maids  doe  Dead  Mens  Fingers  call  them.  1853  G.  Johnston 
Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  193  Orchis  lati/olia.  The  root,  from 
its  shape,  is  sometimes  called  . .  Dead-men’s-fingers. 

2.  The  zoophyte  Alcyoniuiti  digit  alum  :  =nexti. 

i860  Dallas  Nat .  Hist .  Anim.  Kingd.  54.  1865  Gosse 

Year  at  Shore  73.  1872  Dana  Corals  83. 


3.  The  finger-like  divisions  of  the  branchite  or 
gills  in  a  lobster  or  crab. 

1806-7  J-  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  iiteG)  ix.  xlv, 
In  eating  lobster — getting. .  half  a  dozen  of  the  dead  man’s 
fingers  into  your  mouth. 

Dead  man’s  hand. 

1.  A  zoophyte,  Alcyonium  digitatum ,  forming 
lobed  fleshy  masses  :  see  Alcyonium. 

I755  J-  Ellis  Corallines  83  Dead  Man’s  Hand  or  Dead 
Man’s  Toes.  This  extraordinary  Sea-production  is  indebted 
for  the  English  name  to  the  Fishermen,  who  often  take  it 
up  in  their  Nets,  when  they  are  trawling  for  flat  Fish.  1756 
Schlossf.r  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  450  The  alcyonium.. 
commonly  called  dead-man’s  hand. 

2.  a.  A  local  name  for  Orc/iis  maculata  and 
0.  mascula  (cf.  prec.  1).  b.  Also  for  ‘ Nephr odium 
Filix-mas,  and  some  other  ferns,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  young  fronds  before  they  begin  to  open, 
resembling  a  closed  fist  ’.  c.  Also  for  the  seaweed 
Tangle,  Laminaria  digit  at  a.  (Britten  Sc  Holl.) 

1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  193  Orchis  macu¬ 
lata  . .  Dead-man’s-hand. 

+  Dead  man’s  head.  Obs.  A  i  death’s  head  ’ ; 
a  skull  or  figure  of  a  skull. 

I557  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  146  My  ringe  with  the  dead 
manes  head.  1562  J.  Hf.ywood  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  66, 
I  neuer  meete  the  at  fleshe  nor  at  fishe,  But  I  haue  sure 
a  deade  mans  head  in  my  dishe. 

Dead  man’s  thumb. 

1.  A  local  name  for  Orchis  mascula ,  from  the 
shape  of  the  tubers.  (Cf.  Dead  man’s  finger  i.) 

1652  Roxb.  Ballads  (Britten  &  Holland),  Each  flower  . . 
Such  as  within  the  meddovves  grew,  As  dead  man’s  thumbs 
and  harebell  blew  [v.r.  an  hearb  all  blew].  1853  G.  Johnston 
Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  193  From  the  colour  and  shape  of  the 
tuber  the  plant  is  called  Dead-man’s  thumb;  and  children 
tell  one  another,  with  mysterious  awe,  that  the  root  was 
once  the  thumb  of  some  unburied  murderer. 

2.  =Dead  man’s  hand  i. 

1863  G.  Rowe  in  Intell.  Observ.  Sept.  84  The  swelling 
lobes  of  the  dead  man’s  thumb. 

+  Dead  man’s  toes.  Obs.  =  prec.  2. 

1755  lsee  Dead  man's  hand  i].  1786  J.  Ellis  Nat.  Hist. 
Zoophytes  83  Round  white  eggs,  like  those  described  in  the 
A  Icyonium  digitatum  or  Dead  Man’s  Toes. 

Deadness  (de*dnes).  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  dead,  in  various  senses  :  1.  lit. 

1607  Topsell  j Four-/.  ZYzrs/'.y  (1673)  481  To  Pluto  and  to 
the  Earth,  they  sacrificed  black  Sheep  or  Lambs,  in  token 
of  deadnesse.  a  1716  South  Serm.  VII.  i.  (R.),  Cursing 
it  [the  barren  fig-tree]  to  deadness  with  a  word.  1764  Wool- 
comb  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  97  A  numbness  and  deadness  of 
his  little  . .  finger.  1881  Miss  Yonge  Lads  <$•  Lasses  ii.  95 
The  man  that,  .gets  the  creeping  deadness  in  his  bones. 

2-  fig- 

1611  Bible  Rom.  iv.  19  The  deadnesse  of  Saraes  wombe. 
c  1620  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  121  They  Have  blood- 
lesse  cheekes,  and  deadnesse  in  their  eyes,  a  1628  Preston 
Saints  Daily  Exerc.  (1629)  74  What  is  a  man  to  doe  when 
hee  Andes  a  great  indisposition  to  prayer  . .  a  dulnesse,  and 
deadnesse  in  him.  1642  Petition  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 
iv.  (1843)  165/2  By  the  deadness  of  trade.  1738  Wesley 
Wks.  (1872)  I.  162  Hence  my  deadness  and  wanderings  in 
public  prayer.  1749  Bp.  G.  Lavington  Enthus.  Methodists 
(1754)  II.  55  Spiritual  Desertions,  inward  Deadnesses.  1883 
H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  v.  (1884)  160  The 
spiritual  deadness  of  humanity. 

b.  The  state  of  being  dead  to  something. 

1745  Wesley  Answ.  Ch.  7  Your  Deadness  to  the  World. 
1786  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diaiy  17  Sept.,  The  deadness  of  the 
whole  Court  to  talents  and  genius.  1858  Bushnell  Nat.  <$• 
Supemat.  xiv,  Deadness  to  God  and  all  holy  things. 

3.  Want  of  some  characteristic  physical  quality; 
absence  of  lustre  or  colour,  dullness  ;  want  of 
taste ;  flatness,  insipidity,  etc. 

1707-16  J.  Mortimer  (J.),  Deadness  or  flatness  in  cyder. 
1785  Sarah  Fielding  Ophelia  I.  xix,  I  had  perceived ..  dead¬ 
ness  in  the  best  complexions. 

Dead  -  nettle  (de‘d,ne:t’l).  See  also  Dea- 
nettle.  The  English  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Lamium  (N.O.  Labiate) ,  having  leaves  like  those 
of  a  nettle,  but  which  do  not  sting ;  esp.  L.  album 
White  Dead-nettle,  and  L.  purpureum  Red  Dead- 
nettle  ;  also  applied  to  Z.  Galeobdolon  (  G.  luteum ) 
Yellow  Dead-nettle  or  Archangel,  and  occasionally 
to  species  of  Stachys  or  other  labiates. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxciii.  (1495)  730  Of 
netles  is  dowble  kynde,  one  brennyth  and  bytyth,  and 
another  manere  hyghte  the  deed  nettyll  or  the  blynde  nettyll. 
1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  lxxxviii.  130  There  be  two  kindes  of 
Dead  Nettel.  The  one.  .smelleth  but  little,  the  other,  .hath 
a  strong  and  stinking  sauour.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau s 
Bot.  iv.  43  The  white  dead-nettle  . .  has  no  affinity  with 
nettles,  .except  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  1879  Lubbock 
Sci.  Led.  i.  1  The  Common  White  Deadnettle. 

Dead  oil:  see  Dead  D.  2. 

+  Dead  palsy,  dea’d-padsy.  Obs.  [Dead 
a.  2  a.]  Palsy  producing  complete  insensibility  or 
immobility  of  the  part  affected. 

1592  Constable  Sonn.  m.  vii,  Dead-palsey  sicke  of  all  my 
chiefest  parts.  1642  Fuller  Holy  %  Prof.  State  v.  vi.  382 
Now  our  Atheist  hath  a  dead  palsey,  is  past  all  sense.  1697 
R.  Plirce  Bath  Mem.  1.  iv.  59  The  'HjLU7rAi)yta,  or  half  stroke 
(vulgarly  call’d  the  Dead  Palsie,  or  Palsie  of  one  Side).  1702 
Pepys  Corr.  405  About  three  weeks  since.  Sir  R.  Dutton 
was  struck  with  the  dead-palsy  on  his  left  side.  He  has  re¬ 
covered  the  motion,  though  not  the  use,  of  his  hand  and  foot. 
1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  iii.  x,  Frog  was  seized  with 
a  dead  palsy  in  the  tongue.  1761  Mrs.  F.  Sheridan  Sidney 
Bidulph  III.  217. 


t  Dead  pay.  Obs.  [Cf.  F.  morte-paye.) 

1.  Pay  continued  to  a  soldier,  etc.  no  longer  in 
active  service  ;  a  soldier  receiving  such  pay. 

i58s  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  Turkie  iii.  iv. 
76  b,  When  these  men . .  can  serve  no  longer  in  the  warres . . 
they  are  sent  as.  .keepers  of  castles  and  towns,  whom  we  do 
cal  dead  payes.  1611  Cotgr Morte-paycs,  Dead-payes; 
Souldiers  in  ordinarie  pay,  for  the  gard  of  a  fortresse,  or 
frontier  Towne,  during  their  Hues.  1683  F.  Spence  House 
of  Medici  339  The  citizens  and  Dead-payes  nabb’d  the 
French  at  unawares.  3686  Loud.  Gas.  No.  2196/1  Janisaries 
. .  that  being  Superannuated . .  receive  a  dead  Pay  of  so  much 
a  day. 

2.  Pay  continued  in  tbe  name  of  a  soldier  or 
sailor  actually  dead  or  discharged,  and  appropriated 
by  the  officer ;  a  person  in  whose  name  such  pay 
is  drawn.  (Cf.  dead- share  in  Dead  D.  2.) 

1565  Calfhill  Anszv.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  62  Like  a  cove¬ 
tous  Captain  will  needs  indent  for  a  dead  pay.  1627  Bp. 
Hall  Gt.  Impostor  Wks.  507  Like  to  some  vnfaithfull  cap- 
taine  that  hath,  .filled  his  purse  with  dead  payes,  and  made 
vp  the  number  of  his  companies  with  borrowed  men.  1639 
Massinger  Unnat.  Combat  iv.  ii,  O  you  commanders  That, 
like  me,  have  no  dead  pays,  nor  can  cozen  The  commissary 
at  a  muster.  1663  Pepys  Diary  13  Oct.,  The  King,  .muster¬ 
ing  the  Guards  the  other  day  himself,  .found  reason  to  dis¬ 
like  their  condition  . .  finding  so  many  absent  men,  or  dead 
pays.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Dead-pay ,  that 
given  formerly  in  shares,  or  for  names  borne,  but  for  which 
no  one  appears. 

Dea’d-point,  dead  point.  Mech.  [Dead  a. 
IV.]  That  position  of  a  crank  at  which  it  is  in 
a  direct  line  with  the  connecting-rod,  and  at  which 
therefore  the  force  exerted  tends  to  thrust  or  pull 
instead  of  turning  the  crank. 

1830  Kater  &  Lardn.  Mech.  xviii.  254  The  cranks  are  so 
placed  that  when  either  is  at  its  dead  point,  the  other  is  in 
its  most  favourable  position.  1875  R.  F.  Martin  tr.  Havrez ’ 
Winding  Mach.  72  One  piston  is  on  the  dead  point,  and, 
therefore,  the  other  one  alone  must  turn  the  engine  round. 

Dead  reckoning.  Naut.  [Dead  a.  V.]  The 
estimation  of  a  ship’s  position  from  the  distance 
run  by  the  log  and  the  courses  steered  by  the  com¬ 
pass,  with  corrections  for  current,  leeway,  etc.,  but 
without  astronomical  observations.  Hence  dead 
latitude  (q.  v.),  that  computed  by  dead  reckon¬ 
ing. 

1613  M.  Ridley  Magn.  Bodies  147  Keeping  a  true,  not 
a  dead  reckoning  of  his  course.  1760  Pemberton  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LI.  91 1  The  latitude  exhibited  by  the  dead  reckon¬ 
ing  of  the  ship.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mastxxx ii.  124  We 
had  drifted  too  much  to  allow  of  our  dead  reckoning  being 
anywhere  near  the  mark.  1891  Nature  3  Sept.,  The  log, 
which  for  the  first  time  enabled  the  mariner  to  carryout  his 
dead-reckoning  with  confidence,  is  first  described  in  Bourne's 
‘  Regiment  for  the  Sea  ’,  which  was  published  in  1577. 
fig.  1868  Lowell  Witchcraft  Prose  Wks.  1890  II.  372  The 
mind,  when  it  sails  by  dead  reckoning,  .will  sometimes  bring 
up  in  strange  latitudes. 

Dead  Sea.  [transl.  L.  mare  mortuum ,  Gr. 
rj  ve/epa  QaKaooa  (Aristotle).  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  same  name  was  given  also  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  North  of  Europe  :  ?  as  devoid 
of  the  presence  of  life,  or  of  motion,  currents,  etc.] 
The  lake  or  inland  sea  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
into  which  the  Jordan  flows ;  it  has  no  outlet,  and 
its  waters  are  intensely  salt  and  bitter. 

c  1250  Genesis  <$•  Exod.  1123  De  swarte  flum,  3e  dede  se. 
Y  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1020  per  faure  citees  wern  set, 
nov  is  a  see  called,  pat  ay  is  drouy  and  dym,  and  ded  in  hit 
kynde,  Bio,  blubrande,  and  blak  . .  Forpy  pe  derk  dede  see 
hit  is  demed.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  105  (Matz.) 
Iudea.  .hap  in  pe  soupe  side  pe  dede  Se.  1559  W.  Cunning¬ 
ham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  144  It  is  also  called  the  dead  sea, 
because  the  water  moveth  not.. nether  can.. any  fishe  live 
there.  1825  T.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  350  Deader  than 
the  dead-sea  itself. 

b.  atlrib.,  as  in  Dead  Sea  apple,  Dead  Sea 
fruit  =  Apple  of  Sodom  :  see  Apple  3. 

1868  Miss  Braddon  (title),  Dead  Sea  Fruit.  1869  Eng. 
Mech.  24  Dec.  354/1  Dead  Sea  apples,  Sodom  apples,  or  mad 
apples,  .are  occasionally  imported  from  Bussorah.  1882  The 
Garden  1  Apr.  220/1  The  Asclepias  above  alluded  to  is  what 
has  been  called  the  Dead  Sea  Fruit.  1883  L.  Wingfield 
A.  Rowe  III.  vi.  119  The  baked  meats  were  Dead  Sea  fruit, 
and  stuck  in  her  throat. 

Dead  set :  see  Set  sb. 

Dead-thraw  (-throw),  Sc.  ff.  Death-throe. 
Dea  d-tongue.  A  name  for  the  umbelliferous 
plant  (Enanthe  crocata,  from  its  paralysing  effect 
on  the  organs  of  speech. 

1688  T.  Lawson  Let.  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  205  (Enanthe 
Cicutse-facie .  .about  Kendal  and  Hiltondale,  Westmoreland, 
. .  where  it  is  commonly  called  Dead  Tongue.  1746 
Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  233  This  Oenanthe  in 
Cumberland,  where  the  Country  -  People  call  it  Dead 
Tongue.  1878  Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Deed  tongue ,  the  water 
hemlock  or  dropwort  plant,  (Enanthe  crocata. 

Dead  water,  dead-water.  [Dead  a.  22  ] 

1.  Water  without  any  current ;  still  water. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  1. 240  A  standing  pooleordead  water. 
1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  Neiv  Invent.  122  Its  broad  side  lying 
to  the  Wind  in  dead  water.  1874  Burnand  My  Time  xxii. 
197  We  pulled  in.  .and  made  for  a  quiet  nook  in  dead-water. 

attidb.  1792  J.  Phillips  Hist.  Inland Nayig.  Add.  (1795) 
29  The  advantages  of  a  dead-water  navigation. 

2.  ATaut.  The  eddy  water  just  behind  the  stem  of 
a  ship  under  way. 

1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  Lx.  42  Dead  water  is 
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the  Eddie  water  followes  the  sterne  of  the  ship,  not  passing 
away  so  quickly  as  that  slides  by  her  sides,  c  1850  Rudim. 
Navig.  (Weale)  114  Vessels  with  a  round  buttock  have  but 
little  or  no  dead-water. 

3.  The  stillest  state  of  the  tide,  when  the  rise 
and  fall  are  at  a  minimum  ;  the  neap  tide.  (Cf. 
Dead  a.  27.) 

1561  Eden  Arte  Nauig.  11.  xviii.  50  Whiche  the  Mariners 
call  nepe  tydes.  .dead  waters,  or  lowe  fluddes. 

Dead  weight,  dead-weight.  [Dead  a. 
29.] 

1.  The  heavy  unrelieved  weight  of  an  inert  body. 
{lit.  and  Jig.) 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxiii.  238  When  the 
Sucker  came  to  be  moved  onely  with  a  dead  weight  or 
pressure.  1702  S avery  Miners  Friend  81  The  Moving 
Cause,  as  Mens  Hands,  Horses,  or  Dead  Weight.  .  1711 
Shaftesb.  Charac.  1.  iii.  (1737)  I.  67  Pedantry  and  Bigotry 
are  Mill-stones  able  to  sink  the  best  Book  which  carries  the 
least  part  of  their  dead  weight.  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz. 
xlvi,  Mrs.  Gamp,  .forced  him  backwards  down  the  stairs  by 
the  mere  oppression  of  her  dead-weight. 

b.  techn.  (See  quots.) 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  Dead  Weighty  heavy  mer¬ 
chandise  forming  part  of  a  ship’s  cargo.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk. ,  Dead  weight ,  a  vessel’s  lading  when  it 
consists  of  heavy  goods,  but  particularly  such  as  pay  freight 
according  to  their  weight  and  not  their  stowage.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dead-weight ,  the  weight  of  the  vehicle 
of  any  kind  ;  that  which  must  be  transported  in  addition  to 
the  load.  1881  Lubbock  in  Nature  No.  618.  412  The  saving 
in  dead  weight,  by  this  improvement  alone,  is  from  10  to  16 
per  cent. 

2.  A  heavy  inert  weight ;  fig.  a  heavy  weight  or 
burden  pressing  with  unrelieved  force  upon  a  per¬ 
son,  institution,  etc. 

1721  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (18 40)  282  The  Scots  .  .were 
always  the  dead  weight  upon  the  king's  affairs.  1785  C. 
Thomas  in  Med.  Commun.  II.  79  A  lump  or  dead  weight, 
as  he  termed  it,  in  his  inside.  1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France 
1 13  His  character  is  a  dead  weight  upon  him.  1822  Haz- 
litt  Table-t.,  Convers.  of  Lords  (1852)  242  We  not  only 
deter  the  student  from  the  attempt,  but  lay  a  dead-weight 
upon  the  imagination.  1876  F.  E.  Trollope  Charming 
Fellow  1 1 1.  xviii.  229  It  was  extremely  exhilarating,  .to  find 
himself  free.. of  the  dead  weight  of  debt. 

t  3.  1 A  name  given  to  an  advance  by  the  Bank 
of  England  to  Government  on  account  of  the  half¬ 
pay  and  pensions  of  the  retired  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy’  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade).  Ohs. 

The  debt  was  paid  off  by  an  annuity  which  ceased  in  1867. 
1823  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  320  The  six  hundred 
millions  of  Debt  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dead¬ 
weight.  1826  J.  Hume  in  Hansard  XVI.  184-5  The  year 
1822,  when  Mr.  Vansittart  brought  before  parliament  the 
notable  expedient  to  pay  for  the  dead-weight.  .The  country 
were  induced  to  believe,  that  in  forty-four  years  the  whole 
of  the  dead-weight  would  be  annihilated  by  the  gradual 
decrement,  by  death,  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  allowances 
out  of  it  were  payable.  1827  Gentl.  Flag.  XCVII.  11.  13 
Placed  on  the  superannuation  or  dead  weight  list. 

Dead  well,  dead-well.  [Dead  a.  15, 22.] 

1.  A  well  dug  down  into  a  porous  stratum,  to 
carry  off  surface  or  refuse  water  :  called  also  absorb¬ 
ing  well,  dumb  well.  Cf.  dead-hole  (Dead  a.  D.  2). 

1852-61  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet.  I.  5  In  some  parts  of 
England  absorbing  wells  are  known  under  the  name  of 
dead  wells.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  10  Dead  wells,  wells 
which  are  made  to  carry  off  refuse  waters. 

2.  A  ‘  well  ’  or  excavation  into  which  the  weights 
of  a  large  clock  descend. 

1867  Musgrave  Nooks  $  Corners  Old  Fr.  I.  261  A  ‘  dead 
well  ’  of  some  twenty  feet  depth,  which  used  to  receive  the 
descending  weights  of  a  great  clock. 

Dead  wood,  dea’d-wood. 

1.  Wood  dead  upon  the  tree  ;  the  dead  branches 
of  fruit-trees,  or  the  like  ;  hence  fig. 

To  get,  have,  possess  the  dead-wood  (U.S.  slang) ;  to  have 
one  at  a  disadvantage,  secure  the  advantage. 

1872  C.  King  Mountain  Sierra  Nev.  x.  211  He  considered 
himself  to  possess  the  ‘  dead-wood  '. 

2.  Naut .  Solid  blocks  of  timber  fastened  just 
above  the  keel  at  each  end  of  the  ship,  to  strengthen 
those  parts. 

1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Ship  (Plate),  The  rising  or 
Dead  Wood.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  It  de¬ 
termines  the  heighth  of  the  dead-wood,  afore  and  abaft. 
1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  187/2  The  deadwood,  stem- 
son,  and  other  strengthenings. 

attrib.  1792  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  A  rts  X.  225  To  draw 
the  Kelson  and  dead-wood  bolts  out.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Dead-wood  knees ,  the  upper  foremost  and  after¬ 
most  pieces  of  dead  wood. 

Dea  d-work,  dead  work. 

■f  1.  Naut.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxi.  75  Together  with 
all  the  dead  works,  as  the  cabins  and  galleries  without. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Dead-woimk,  all  that 
part  of  a  ship  which  is  above  water  when  she  is  laden. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  154  Supernatant  part  of  the 
ship,  that  part  which,  when  afloat,  is  above  the  water; 
anciently  expressed  by  the  name  of  dead-work . 

2.  Mining.  Work  not  directly  productive,  but 
done  in  preparation  for  future  work. 

1869  R.  B.  Smyth  Goldfields  of  Victoria  609  Dead- 
work,  the  opening  up  or  preparatory  work  for  mining  by 
sinking  shafts  and  winzes,  driving  levels  and  cross-cuts. 
1872  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  60  They  will.. save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  timbering,  and  much  *  dead  work  *  in  prospecting. 

3.  Work  in  hand,  not  finished. 

1888  Chicago  I?ite?-Ocean  (Farmer),  To-night  the  joint 


committee  issued  a  circular  commanding  the  men  to  quit 
everything  but  dead  work.  [1891  Daily  News  23  May  6/5 
(Tailors'  Strike )  Another  man  declared  . .  that  they  should 
refuse  to  touch  any  of  their  ‘  dead  ’  (i.  e.,  work  in  hand)  until 
the  strike  was  over.] 

Deady  (de'di).  slang.  A  name  for  gin,  or  for 
a  particular  quality  of  gin. 

[So  called  app.  from  the  name  of  the  distiller.  The  London 
Directory  for  1812  has  D.  Deady,  Distiller  and  Brandy- 
merchant,  Sol’s  Row,  Tottenham  Court  Rd.] 

[1812  Sporting  Mag .  XXXIX.  138  At  a  public  house 
where  Sam  had  been  copiously  sipping  Deady’s  max.]  1819 
T.  Moore  Tom  Crib's  Mem.  Congress  App.,  To  quaff  Our 
Deady  o'er  some  State  Affairs,  a  1843  Southey  Doctor 
Interchapter  xvi.  (D.),  Some  of  the  whole-hoggery  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  would  designate  by  Deady,  or  Wet 
and  Heavj' ;  some  by  weak  tea,  others  by  Blue-Ruin. 

De  aerate  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Deaf  (def),  a.  Forms:  1-3  deaf,  Orm .  deef, 
(2-3  pi.  deaue),  3-6  def,  (3-5  pi.  deue,  4  Ayenh. 
dyaf,  dyaue,  dyeaue),  4-5  deef(f,  {pi.  deeue), 
4-6  defe,  (deff(e,  5  deif,  deyf(fe),  6  deefe,  deaffe, 
(Sc.  deif^f),  6-7  deafe,  7-  deaf.  [A  Common 
Teutonic  adj. :  OE.  deaf=  OFris.  ^^(WFris.  doaf), 
OS.  ddf  (MDu.,  Du.,  MLG.  doof  (v),  LG.  def  ), 
OHG.  tonp  {h),  (MHG.  toup ,  Ger.  taub ),  ON. 
daufr  (Sw.  ddf  Da.  dov),  Goth.  daufs{h) OTeut. 
*daud-oz>  from  an  ablaut  stem  deud-,  daub -,  dud , 
pre-Teut.  dheuhh -,  to  be  dull  or  obtuse  of  percep¬ 
tion  :  cf.  Goth,  afdauhnan  to  grow  dull  or  obtuse, 
also  Gr.  rv(p\os  (:— 0u</>-)  blind.  The  original 
diphthong  remains  in  north,  dial. ;  in  standard 
Eng.  the  vowel  was  long  until  the  modern  period, 
and  so  late  as  1717-8  it  was  rimed  with  relief  hy 
Prior  and  Watts  ;  the  pronunciation  (dff)  is  still 
widely  diffused  dialectally,  and  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  Eng.  dialects  the  ea  is  still  diphthongal,  deeaf] 

1.  Lacking,  or  defective  in,  the  sense  of  hearing. 
c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxvii[i].  14  Swe  swe  deaf  ic  ne  gefherde]. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  129  Alse  to  deue  men.  C1200 
Ormin  15500  Dumbe  menn  &  daffe.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  20 
NoSer  dumbe  ne  deaf,  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  446  But  she 
was  somdel  deef  [v.r.  def,  defe]  and  J>at  was  scathe.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clxxxviii.  (1495)  729  Vynegre 
helpith  deyf  eeres.  c  1440  Pi-omp.  Parv.  115  Defife,  surdus. 
1538  Starkey  England  212  As  you  wold  tel  a  tale  to  adeffe 
man.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  ii.  213  Come  on  my  right  hand, 
for  this  eare  is  deafe.  1717  Prior  Alma  11.  366  Till  death 
shall  bring  the  kind  relief.  We  must  be  patient,  or  be  deaf. 
1718  Watts  Ps.  cxxxv.  7  Blind  are  their  eyes,  their  ears  are 
deaf  [rime  relief].  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxv,  You  know 
our  good  Lady  Suffolk  is  a  little  deaf.  1871  B.  Taylor 
Faust  (1875)  II.  1.  i.  5  In  the  rocks  beneath  the  leaf,  If  it 
strikes  you,  you  are  deaf. 

b.  ahsol.,  esp.  in  pi.  the  deaf,  deaf  people. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  5  Blinde  geseoh . .  deafe  ge- 
hyraj>.  c  1200  Vices  $  Virtues  ( 1888)  75  fe  blinde,  Se  dumbe, 
<$e  deaue,  Se  halte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13107  (Cott.)  J>e  def 
has  hering,  blind  has  sight.  1611  Bible  Isa.  xxxv.  5  Then 
.  .the  eares  of  the  deafe  shalbe  vnstopped.  1855  Browning 
Master  Hugues  xxvi,  Who  thinks  Hugues  wrote  for  the 
deaf?,  .try  again ;  what’s  the  clef? 

c.  fig.  said  of  things. 

a  1000  Juliana  150  J>aet  ic.  .dumbum  and  deafum  deofol- 
gieldum.  .gaful  onhate.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  i.  81  Infected 
mindes  To  their  deafe  pillowes  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
1821  Shelley  Prometh .  Unb.  1.  29  Have  its  deaf  waves  not 
heard  my  agony? 

d.  Proverbial  phrases.  As  deaf  as  an  adder  or  a 
post  (formerly  and  still  dialectally  as  deaf  as  a  door , 
door-post ,  door-nail ,  etc.)  ;  none  so  deaf  as  those  zoho 
won't  hear.  (Deafness  is  attributed  in  the  Bible, 
Ps.  lviii.  5,  to  the  adder  {= pethen  the  asp);  cf. 
the  name  deaf -adder  in  7.) 

[a  1400-50  A  lexauder  4747  Dom  as  a  dore-nayle  &  defe 
was  he  bathe.]  1551  Crowley  Pleas.  $  Pain  93  Ye  deafe 
dorepostis,  coulde  ye  not  heare  ?  1562  J.  Heywood  Proz>.  <$* 
Epigr.  (1867)  143  Who  is  so  deafe,  as  he  that  will  not  heare. 
1606  Breton  Mis.  Mavillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  49  (D.)  He  is  as 
deafe  as  a  doore.  1611  Cotgr.,  Soui'd  comme  vn  tapis ,  as 
deafe  as  a  doore-nayle  (say  we\  a  1693  Urquh art  Rabelais 
iii.  xxxiv,  He  was  as  deaf  as  a  Door-nail.  1824  Bentham  Bk. 
of  Fallacies  Wks.  1843  II.  412  None  are  so  completely 
deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear,  a  1845  Hood  Tale  of 
Trumpet  iv,  She  was  deaf  as  a  post  . .  And  as  deaf  as 
twenty  similes  more,  Including  the  adder,  that  deafest  of 
snakes. 

[^825  Vesp.  Ps.  lvii.  4  (5)  Swe  nedran  deafe.  1535 
Coverd.  ibid. ,  Like  the  deaf  Adder  that  stoppeth  hir  eares.] 

e.  Deaf  and  dumb :  also  used  ahsol.  (  —  Deaf- 
mute)  and  thence  attrib. ,  as  ‘a  deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet 

a  1225  A  tier.  R.  108  Ich  heold  me  al  stille  . .  ase  dumbe  & 
deaf  de5  J?et  naueS  non  onswere.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4281 
pof  it  defe  were  &  doumbe,  dede  as  a  ston.  1625  Sir  J. 
Stradling  Divine  Poems  iii.  xlvi.  96  The  deaf-and-dumbe 
he  made  to  heare  and  speake.  1669  Holder  Elem.  Speech 
App.  1 14  Now  as  to  the  most  general  case  of  those  who  are 
deaf  and  dumb,  1  say  they  are  dumb  by  consequence  from 
their  deafness.  1774  Johnson  West.  I  si.  Wks.  X.  520  There 
is  . .  in  Edinburgh  . .  a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  1865 
Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  ii.  17  The  real  deaf-and-dumb 
language  of  signs. 

f.  In  restricted  sense :  Insensible  to  certain  kinds 
of  sounds,  musical  rhythm,  etc. 

1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  046  Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxiii.  167  A  world  of  sounds  to  which 
I  had  been  before  quite  deaf.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind. 
(1886)  241  His  remarks  upon  versification  are  ..  instructive 
to  whoever  is  not  rhythm-deaf. 


2.  fig.  Not  giving  ear ;  unwilling  to  hear  or  heed, 
inattentive.  Const,  to  (+  at).  Phrase,  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  {to). 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7220  Hii  be)>  deue  &  blinde  iwys, 
)>at  hii  nolleh  non  god  J?yng  yhure  ne  yse.  1393  Langl.  P. 
PI.  C.  xii.  61  For  god  is  def  now  a  dayes  and  deynej>  nouht 
ous  to  huyre.  c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494) 
n.xxii,  Make  deef  ere  to  hem  as  though  [;ou  herdehemnot. 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  30  Mankinde  was 
in  a  manner  deaffe  at  the  law  of  nature.  1607  Shaks.  Timon 

1.  ii.  257  Oh  that  mens  eares  should  be  To  Counsell  deafe, 
but  not  to  Flatterie.  1655  Jennings  Elise  100  The  reason 
that  hath  caused.. your  pitty  to  be  deaf  at  my  prayers. 
1710-n  Swift  Jrnl.  Stella  7  Feb.,  I  was  deaf  to  all  intrea¬ 
ties.  c  1780  Burns  Duncan  Gray ,  Duncan  fleech’d  and 
Duncan  pray’d  ;  Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig.  1838THIRL- 
wall  Greece  II.  xiii.  167  They  were  deaf  to  his  summons. 
1887  R.  N.  Carey  Uncle  Max  xxvi.  207, 1  prudently  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  this  question. 

f  3.  Dull,  stupid ;  absurd.  Ohs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  116  Deffe,  or  dulle  (K.  defte,  H.  P. 
deft),  obtusus ,  agrestis.  1482  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  315  Tailors’, 
Exeter,  Callenge  hym  knaffe,  or  horson,  or  deffe,  or  any 
yoder  mysname.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terapeutyke 
2  Bivb,  Otherwyse  it  shulde  be  a  deafe  thynge  that  y® 
thynge  whiche  is  no  more  beynge  shulde  requyre  curacyon. 
f  4.  Numb,  without  sensation.  Ohs.  rare. 

15. .  L.  Andrew  Noble  Lyfe  iii.  xcii.  in  Babees  Bk.  239 
Torpido  is  a  fisshe,  but  who-so  handeleth  hym  shalbe  lame 
&  defe  of  lymmes,  that  he  shall  fele  no  thyng. 

f  5.  Of  sounds :  So  dull  as  to  be  hardly  or  indis¬ 
tinctly  heard  ;  muffled.  Ohs.  [Cf.  F.  bruit  sourd. ] 

1612  Shelton  Quix.  I.  iii.  vi.  156  The  deaf  and  confused 
Trembling  of  these  Trees.  1647  W.  Browne  Polex.  11,  106 
Assoone  as  Almanzor  had  made  an  end,  there  was  a  deafe 
noise  among  all  the  assembly.  1700  Dryden  Fables,  Mcle- 
ager  <§-  Alai.  221  A  deaf  murmur  through  the  squadron 
went.  —  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  72  Nor  silence  is  within,  nor 
voice  express,  But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease. 

6.  Lacking  its  essential  character  or  quality; 
hollow,  empty,  barren,  unproductive ;  insipid. 
Cf.  deaf  nettle  in  7.  Now  chiefly  dial. 

c  897  K.  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  Iii.  41 1  Un^efynde  com 
..oooedeaf.  14..  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  718/36  Hee  sunt 
partes fructuum.  .Hoc  nauci.  .defe.  1552  Huloet,  Deaffe 
or  doted,  as  that  whyche  hath  no  sauoure,  surdus.  1633 
D.  Rogers  T?‘eat.  Sacraments  1.  189  Tremble  yow  for  your 
sitting  so  long  upon  the  divels  deafe  egges.  1788  Marshall 
Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Deaf,  blasted,  or  barren  ;  as  a  deaf  ear  of 
corn,  or  a  deaf  nut.  1878  Cnmbrld.  Gloss.,  Deef  Deeaf. . 
Applied  to  corn,  it  means  light  grain  ;  and  to  land,  weak 
and  unproductive.  1883  Standard  27  Aug.  6/4  The  grain 
is  bulky,  the  ears  are  large,  .although  a  few  here  and  there 
are  ‘deaf’.  1888  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Deaf.,  applied  to 
any  kind  of  fruit  or  seed  enclosed  in  a  shell  or  husk,  which 
when  opened  is  barren. 

b.  Deaf  nut  \  one  with  no  kernel ;  used  fig.  for 
something  hollow,  worthless,  or  unsubstantial. 

1613  Bp.  Hall  Serm.  1  Sam.  xii.  24  He  is  but  a  deaf  nut 
therefore,  that  hath  outward  service  without  inward  fear. 
1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  331,  I  live  upon  no  deaf 
nuts,  as  we  use  to  speak.  1788  [see  prec.].  1808  Scott 
Let.  to  C.  K.  Sharpe  30  Dec.  in  Lockhart,  The  appoint¬ 
ments  . .  are  ^300  a  year — no  deaf  nuts.  1858  De  Quincky 
Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  88  A  blank  day,  yielding  absolutely 
nothing — what  children  call  a  deaf  nut,  offering  no  kernel. 

J-  c.  Deaf  arch  =  blind  arch.  Ohs.  rare. 

1815  Ann.  Reg.  Chron.  43  In  one  of  the  deaf  Arches,  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  the  middle  arch  of  the  bridge. 

7.  Comb.,  etc.,  as  deaf -eared,  +  - minded  adjs.  ; 
deaf-adder  [cf.  1  cl],  a  local  name  in  England  for 
the  slow-worm  or  blind-worm,  in  U.S.  for  certain 
snakes  supposed  to  be  venomous ;  deaf-dumb  = 
Deaf  -  mute  ;  deaf  -  dumbness,  dumbness  or 
aphonia  arising  from  deafness ;  deaf-ear,  {a)  = 
Auricle  3  ;  +  (J?)  a  cotyledon  or  seed-leaf  of  some 
plants  ;  deaf-nettle  =  Dead-nettle. 

1806  Polwhele  Hist.  CormvallWl.  120  We  have  a  kind 
of  viper  which  we  call  the  long-cripple  :  it  is  the  slow-worm 
or  *deaf-adder  of  authors,  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  A mer. , 
Blauser,  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch  settlers  to  the  hog¬ 
nosed  snake  . .  Other  popular  names  in  New  York  are  Deaf- 
Adder  and  Buckwheat-nosed  Adder.  1834  Good  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  423  A  *deaf-dumb  boy.  Ibid.  421  The  extent 
of  Knowledge  . .  which  the  deaf-dumb  have  occasionally 
exhibited.  Ibid.  418  Aphonia  Surdorum,  ^Deaf-dumb- 
ness.  1883  B.  W.  Richardson  Field  of  Disease  vi.  262 
Deafness,  resulting  . .  from  actual  disease,  or  from  deaf¬ 
dumbness.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  374  At  the  Basis  of 
the  heart  on  either  side  hangeth  an  appendixe  . .  which  is 
called  the  Eare,  not  from  any  profite,  action  or  vse  it  hath 
sayeth  Galen . .  and  therefore  wee  in  English  call  it  commonly 
the  *deafe-eare,  but  for  the  similitude.  Ibid.  375  The 
hollow  veine..is  receiued  by  the  right  deafe-eare.  1796 
Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  v.  68  Wash  a  large  beast’s  heart  clean, 
and  cut  off  the  deaf-ears.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Melon ,  The  two  first  leaves,  which  are  call’d  the  Deaf  Ears 
of  the  plant,  will  twirl  or  coffer.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss., 
Deaf-ears,  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  1565  Golding  Ovid's 
Met.  ix.  (1593)  229  And  words  of  comfort  to  her  *deafeard 
mind  they  spake.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  149  These 
which  are  dumme  and  are  *deafe  minded,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  u6*Deffe  nettylle,  arch-angelus.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
GabelhoneVs  Bk.  Physicke  201/1  Deafe  Nettles.  1877  N.  W. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Deaf-nettle,  the  stingless  nettle. 

Deaf  (def),  v.  arch,  or  dial.  Forms:  5  deffe, 
6  Sc.  deif(f,  6-7  deeff(e,  deafe,  deaff,  7-  deaf, 
[f.  Deaf  a. ;  or  an  assimilation  of  the  earlier 
Deave  v.  to  the  form  of  the  adj.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  become  deaf.  Ohs.  rare. 

1530  Palsgr.  509/2,  I  deefe,  I  begyn  to  wante  my  hearing. 

2.  trails.  To  make  deaf,  to  deafen. 
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c  1460  Ttmtuley  Myst .  314  Then  defies  hym  with  dyn  the 
beliys  of  the  kyrke  When  thai  clatter.  1530  Palsgr.  509/2 
Thou  deeffest  me  with  thy  kryeng  so  loude.  1595  Shaks. 
John  11.  i.  147  What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafes  our 
eares  With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath?  1697 
Drydf.n  ZEneid  vii.  130  A  swarm  of  thin  aerial  shapes 
appears,  And,  flutt’ring  round  his  temples,  deafs  his  ears. 
1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prov.  Hush.  11.  i,  Lord  !  this  Boy  is 
enough  to  deaf  People.  1877  Holders  ess  Gloss.,  Deeaf \  to 
deafen  with  noise. 

b.  fig.  and  irons f 

1596  Lodge  Marg.  Amer.  7  Then  marched  forth  ech 
squadron,  deafiing  the  aire  with  their  cries.  1615  T.  Adams 
Blacke  Devill  13  Yet  still  [he]  deafes  himselfe  to  the  cry  of 
his  owne  conscience.  1637  N abbes  Microcosm,  in  Doasley 
IX.  127  If  she  urge  Those  accusations,  deaf  thy  under¬ 
standing  To  her  suggestions.  182X  Byron  Heav.  <$*  Earth 
iii.  283  No  more  ..Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the 
Almighty  purpose,  Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 

3.  To  drown  (a  sound)  with  a  louder  sound. 

1640  G.  Abbott  Job  Paraphr.  xxxix.  251  Deafing  their 
noise  . .  with  his  loud  and  daring  neighings.  1821  Clare 
Vill.  Minstr.  II.  95  The  birds.  .Were  often  deaf d  to  silence 
with  her  song. 

Hence  Dea  fing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1612  Two  Noble  Kinsm.  v.  iii.  9  ’Gainst  the  which  there 
is  No  deafing  but  to  hear.  1647  H.  More  Poems ,  Oracle 
39  The  deafing  surges,  that  with  rage  do  boyl. 

Deafen  (dfi'fn),  v.  Also  7  deaffen.  [f.  Deaf 

a.  :  see  -EN  suffix  5.  A  later  synonym  of  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  deaf,  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  hearing  ;  to  stun  with  noise.  Also  fig. 

1597  [see  Deafening  ppl.  a.  i],  i6n  Cotgr.,  Assourdig, 
to  deafen,  or  make  deafe.  1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.) 
79  We  beginne  To  live  in  silence,  when  the  noyse  oth' 
Bench  Not  deafens  Westminster.  1717  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Lett.  1  Jan.,  Hunting  horns,  .that  almost  deafen 
the  Company.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  269  Racine 
left  the  ground,  .deafened,  dazzled,  and  tired  to  death. 

2.  To  render  (a  sound)  inaudible ;  to  drown  by 
a  louder  sound. 

1823  Chalmers  Serin.  I.  v.  126  With  whom  the  Voice  of 
God  is  therefore  deafened  by  the  voice  and  testimony  of  men. 
1827  Cooper  Prairie  I.  vii.  102,  I  tarried  till  the  mouths  of 
my  hounds  were  deafened  by  the  blows  of  the  chopper. 

3.  Building.  To  make  (a  floor  or  partition)  im¬ 
pervious  to  sound  by  means  of  pugging.  Hence 
Dea  fening^/,  sb.,  material  used  for  this  purpose, 
pugging  ;  deafening-board,  a  board  fixed  between 
floor-joints  to  prevent  sound  from  passing  through 
the  floor. 

c  1814  T.  Somerville  Life  (1861)  337  Few  of  the  floors 
were  deafened  or  plastered.  1839  M.  Lafever  Mod.  Archit. 
hi  Strips  nailed  on  the  sides  of  the  beams,  to  support 
the  deafening  board.  1864  Glasgow  Herald  9  Apr.,  .The 
heavy  load  of  earth  which  has  been  put  in  for  deafening. 

+  4.  intr.  To  become  deaf.  Obs.  rare. 

1680  [see  Deafening  2]. 

Hence  Dea  fened  ppl.  a. 

1608  Shaks.  Per.  v.  i.  47  She  . .  with  her  sweet  liarmonie 
.  .would,  .make  a  battrie  through  his  deafend  parts.  1678 
Dryden  &  Lee  Qidipus  n.  Wks.  (1883)  VI.  172  Methinks 
my  deafened  ears  Are  burst. 

Deafening  (de-f nig),  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.] 

1.  That  deafens  or  stuns  with  noise. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV ,  iii.  i.  24  With  deaff’ning  Clamors. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  520  All  the  host  of  Hell  With  deaf- 
ning  shout  return’d  them  loud  acclaim.  1791  Cowper  Iliad 
ix,  714  The  tumult  and  the  deaf’ning  din  of  war.  1858 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  498  The  deafening  storm  of  de¬ 
nunciation  which  burst  out. 

T  2.  Becoming  deaf.  Obs.  rare. 

1680  Earl  Roscom.  Poems  (1780)  81  Music  no  more 
delights  our  deaf ’ning  ears. 

Hence  Deafeningly  adv.,  in  a  deafening  manner. 

1827  Hare  Guesses  (1859)  326  And  beat  it  they  do  deafen- 
ingly,  at  every  corner  of  a  street. 

DeafFe,  obs.  form  of  Deaf. 

De-afForest  (dfiafjrrest),  v.  [ad.  med.L.  de - 
afforest-are  :  see  De-  pref.  II.  1  and  Afforest  v.] 
=  Disafforest. 

1640  Act  16  C/ias.  I,  c.  16  §  5  The  grounds  Territories  or 
places  which  have  beene  or  are  Deafforrested.  1670  Blount 
Law  Diet .,  De-afforested ,  that  is  discharged  from  being 
Forest ;  or,  that  is  freed  and  exempted  from  the  Forest- 
Laws.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xix.  (1848)  208  The  paradise 
Initiate  of  the  soul,  .that  pleasant  place,  Erst  deafforested. 

So  De-alfo  resta  tion  =  Disafforestation. 

1659  Anc.  Land-Mark  betw.  Prince  4*  People  15  [They] 
procured  many  deafforrestations  for  the  people.  1671  F. 
Phillips  Reg.  Necess.  498  Their  many  deafforrestations. 

t  Dea'fhead.  Obs.  [See  -HEAD.]  Deafness. 

<7x350  in  Archaeol.  XXX.  351  For  defhed  of  hed  &  for 
dul  herynge. 

Deafish  (de-fij),  a.  [f.  Deaf  a.  +  -ish.]  Some¬ 
what  deaf. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Sourdastre ,  deafish,  thicke  of  hearing.  1664 
Cotton  Scarron.  iv.  (1741)85  For  still  thou  deafish  art  tp’t. 
1794-6  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  (1801)  II.  443  Ether  dropped  into 
the  ears  of  some  deafish  people. 

Deafly  (de*fli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  *ly  2.]  In 
a  deaf  manner  :  a.  Without  hearing  {lit.  and  Jig.) ; 

b.  Dully,  indistinctly;  ‘  obscurely  to  the  ear’  (J.\ 

<71330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  5236  Bot  Iulius  Cesar 

wold  hym  nought  here ;  fful  deflike  [ v .  r.  defly]  herde 
he  his  preyere.  1552  Huloet,  Deaflye,  surde.  1626  T. 
H[awkins]  Cans  sin’s  Holy  Crt.  36  They  might  (perhaps) 
deafly  attend  deuotion  in  the  silence  of  a  little  family.  1827 
Pollok  Course  T.  iii.  1022  Blindly,  deafly,  obstinate,  a  1861 
Clough  Misc.  Poems ,  Uranus  21  Deafly  heard  Were 
hauntings  dim  of  old  astrologies. 

VOL.  III. 


IT  Deafly  deep.  Of  uncertain  meaning.  With  quot. 
T400  cf.  devely ,  Devil y  a. 

c  1400  Scnvdonc  Bab.  265  The  Dikes  were  so  develye  depe, 
Thai  helde  hem  selfe  Chek-mate.  1605  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  11.  iii.  iv.  (1641)  184/2  Rivers  the  most  deafly-deep. 

Deafly,  var.  form  of  Deavely  a. 

Deaf-milte,  a.y  sb.  [After  F.  sourd-muct .] 
a.  Deaf  and  dumb.  b.  One  who  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  322/2  s.  v.  Deaf  and  Dumb,  In 
all  these  conditions  of  deafness,  the  person  is  consequently 
mute,  or  dumb.  Hence  the  expression  Deaf-Mute ,  as  used 
in  the  continental  languages,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb ,  as  used 
in  England  and  America.  1865  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-Bk. 
for  1864.  479  A  deaf-mute  child.  1881  H.  James  Portr. 
Lady  xxv.  He  might  as  well  address  her  in  the  deaf-mute’s 
alphabet. 

Hence  Dea’f-muteness,  Dea‘f-mu*tism,  the 

condition  of  a  deaf-mute. 

1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  ii.  109  The  deaf-mute¬ 
ness  of  Zacharias.  1865  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-Bk.  for  1864. 
318  Congenital^  deaf-mutism.  '  1874  Roosa  Dis.  Ear  515 
Deaf-muteism  is  caused  by  diseases  of  the  middle  and  in¬ 
ternal  ears.  1884  A.  J.  Ellis  in  Athenaeum  12  Jan.  55/2 
This  art  [of  lip-reading],  the  keystone  of  the  modern  bridge 
from  deaf-mutism  to  deaf  sociality. 

Deafness  (de-fnes).  For  forms  see  Deaf  a. 
[See  -ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  deaf. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  v.  xii.  (1495)  117  Yf  colera  be 
wasted  in  deyf  men,  deifnes  is  taken  awaye.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  1 16  Deffenesse,  surditas.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii. 
106  Your  tale,  Sir,  would  cure  deafenesse.  1682  J.  Norris 
Hicrocles  138  The  blindness  and  deafness  of  those  Souls 
which  fall  into  Vice,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxiii.  167  The 
deafness  was  probably  due  to  a  strain  of  the  tympanum. 

Deaken,  -on,  deakne,  obs.  ff.  Deacon. 

Deal  (dzl),  sb.1  Forms :  1-3  deel,  (1  dael), 
3-6  del,  4-5  deel,  delle,  4-6  dell,  4-7  dele,  5 
deyll,  5-6  deele,  deill(e,  6  deyle,  (daill),  5-7 
deale,  6  deall,  6-  deal.  [A  common  Teut.  sb. : 
OE.  dxl,  corresp.  to  OFris.  del,  OS.  del  (MDu., 
Du.  deel,  MLG.  del,  deil,  LG.  deel,  del),  OHG., 
MHG.,  mod.G.  teil,  Goth,  dail-s:— OTeut.  *daili-z\ 
cf.  Lith.  dalis,  OSlav.  delu  part,  dilitt  to  divide. 
Beside  the  form  dsel  (with  ee  umlaut  of  a  =  OTeut. 
at),  OE.  had  also,  without  umlaut,  d&l,  whence 
Dole  and  Dale2.] 

I.  A  part,  portion,  amount. 

+ 1.  A  part  or  division  of  a  whole ;  a  portion, 
fraction,  section.  Obs. 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  548  Conpetentes  portiunculas ,  gelim- 
plice  daele.  c888  K.  jElfred  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  2  Hi.  .heora 
god  on  swa  manige  daelas  todaela)>.  c  1000  Ags .  Gosp.  Matt, 
xxvii.  51  Dses  temples  wah-ryft  wear5  tosliten  on  twe^en 
daelas.  c  1205  Lay.  2 1125  He  a  fif  daele  daelde  his  ferde. 
1340  Ayenb.  164  pe  filozofes  . .  to-delden  pise  uirtues  ine  zix 
deles.  1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  xiv.  iii.  (1495)  469 
Monteynes  ..  passe  vpwarde  aboue  the  other  deale  of  the 
londe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  117  Dele,  or  parte,  porcio. 
1594  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  9  He  ceast,  and  vanisht  flew  to 
th’  vpper  deale,  And  purest  portion  of  the  heauenly  seat. 

+  b.  With  an  ordinal  number,  expressing*  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  whole.  See  also  Half-deal. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  35  We  sceolan  . .  syllan  pone  teopan  dsel 
ure  worldspeda.  c  1205  Lay.  3019  pea  pridde  del  of  mine 
londe.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1284  pe  furpe  del  of  a  furlong. 
1393  Cower  Conf  II.  198  Be  so  that  he  the  halve  dele  Hem 
graunt.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  21  Take  pe  to  del  3olkys 
of  eyron,  pe  pridde  dele  Hony.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  3  §  23  The  moitie  and  halfe  deale  of  euery  suche  pension. 
1535  Coverdale  Lev.  xiv.  10  Thre  tenth  deales  of  fyne 
fioure.  1601  Holland  Pliny  vii.  1,  A  good  moity  and  halfe 
deale  thereof.  1611  Bible  Num.  xv.  9,  A  meate  offering  of 
three  tenth  deales  of  flowre.  1737  Whiston  Josephus' 
Antiq.  ill.  x.  §  5  They.. bring  one  tenth  deal  to  the  altar. 

+  c.  With  indefinite  and  distributive  numerals, 
as  a ,  each ,  every ,  never  a ,  no ,  some,  etc.  See  also 
Every-deal,  Some-deal,  etc.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1200  Ormin  1720  All  wass  it  filledd  iwhillc  dael  purh 
Crist  i  Cristess  time,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20276  (Cott.)  O  pine 
ne  sal  i  thol  na  dele,  c  1384  Chaucer  //.  Fame  1.  331 
Suche  godelyhede  In  speche  and  neuer  a  dele  of  trouthe. 
15..  Merline  896  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  450  That  this 
woman  hath  told  eche  deale,  certez  I  beleeue  itt  weele. 
1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xx,  The  straunge  kynge  . .  understode 
euery  dele  of  the  mater.  [1870  Magnusson  &  Morris 
Volsunga  Saga  67  Then  Sigurd  ate  some  deal  of  Fafnir’s 
heart.  1884  J.  Payne  1001  Nights  IX.  166  Moreover,  they 
ate  not  anydele  of  the  food  that  remained  in  the  tray.] 

+  d.  With  other ,  and  comparative  words,  as 
more ,  most ,  less ,  better ,  and  the  like,  distinguishing 
one  of  two  parts,  or  a  part  from  the  remainder. 
The  other  deal :  the  other  part,  the  rest,  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  belter  deal  (fig.)  :  the  superiority, 
the  better.  For  the  most  deal :  for  the  most  part, 
mostly,  on  most  occasions.  Obs. 

1258  Eng.  Proclam.  Hen.  Ill  {Trans.  Philol.  Soc . 
1868/9,  19),  Vre  raedesmen  alle,  oper  pe  moare  dael  of  heom. 
1297  R.  Clouc.  (Rolls)  7582  pe  mestedel  of  heyemen  . .  Bep 
icome  of  pe  Normans,  c  1380  Sir  Femunb.  669  He..ne 
a*3en  no  man  ne  tok  quereL.pat  he  ne  hadde  pe  betere 
deel.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  219  Now  for  pe 
moste  deel  he  fleep  mannys  si}t.  1398  —  Barth  de  P.  R. 
v.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  pey  bep  greuous  to  oper  dele  of  pe  body 
[residuo  corporis],  a  1400-50  A  lexander  5568  pe  dre3est 
deele  of  paim  died  of  his  dukis  handis.  1447  Bokenham 
Seyntys  (Roxb.)  164  Whan  she  hys  feet  anoyntyd  had  weel 
.  .Upon  hys  heed  she  poryd  the  tothir  deel.  1481  Caxton 
Reynard  xvi.  (Arb.)  35  He  made  it  so  that  he  had  the  beste 
dele,  I  gate  not  halfe  my  parte.  <71511  1  st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer. 
(Arb.)  Introd.  30/1  Wherof  ye  moost  deyle  is.  .kyt  of  of  the 


holy  Romes  chyrche.  1572  Bossewell  A  rmorie  11.  53  b, 
All  the  other  deale  of  his  body  hathe  the  founne  of  a  litle 
hounde. 


+  e.  By  the  tenth  deal :  ten-fold  ;  by  a  thousand 
deal :  a  thousandfold.  Apparently  an  erroneous 
use  originating  in  negative  expressions  where  it 
means  ‘  not  by  the  tenth  or  thousandth  part ,  (see 
quot.  1400). 

<7 1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  261  If  pei  now  powere 
had  of  vs,  wite  3e  wele,  Streiter  we  suld  be  lad  hi  pe  tend 
dele.  <7 1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame\\\.  405  Woxen  on  high.. 
Wei  more  be  a  thousande  dele  Than  hyt  was  erst,  c  1400 
Ront.  Rose  1074  In  this  world  is  noone  it  lychc,  Ne  by 
a  thousand  deelle  so  riche.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  31 
Then  was  it  better  doe  than  is  nowe.  .by  a  thousand  dele. 

+  2.  A  part  allowed  or  apportioned  to  any  one ; 
a  portion,  share,  dole.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

<  825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxli.  6  [cxlii.  5]  Du  ear5  hyht  min 
dael  min  in  eorSan  lifgendra.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xv. 
12  Feeder,  syle  me  minne  dael  minre  aehte.  c  1325  Coer  de 
L.  2220  Their  tresour  and  their  meles  He  toke  to  his  own 
deles.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  407  He  delep  his 
mete  at  pe  mel,  And  3euep  eueriche  manis  del.  15. .  Kyng 
<5*  Hermyt  337  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  25  Every  man  schall 
have  his  dele.  1535  Coverdale  i  Sam.  i.  5  But  vnto  Anna 
he  gaue  one  deale  heuely  for  he  loued  Anna.  1647  Her¬ 
rick  Noble  Numbers ,  Widdowes  T eares ,  The  deale  Of 
gentle  paste  and  yeelding  Dow  That  thou  on  widdowes 
didst  bestow.  1806  Forsyth  Beauties  Scott.  IV.  132  The 
remainder  [of  the  money]  is  divided  into  shares,  called  deals , 
according  to  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  it. 


b.  A  portion  or  share  of  land  ;  cf.  Dale  2  i  and 
Dole  sb.1 

1600  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  { 1814)  IV.  241  The  cottaris  deallis, 
and  aucht  akeris  of  land  occupyit  be  pe  fischeris  of  Feme. 
x^33  V<7.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1814)  V.  125  The  tua  dealles  of  land 
lyand  betuix  the  lands  of  Grainge  and  Haltounehill.  1851 
Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Deail,  a  narrow  plot  of  ground  in  a  com¬ 
mon-field,  set  out  by  land-marks. 

3.  A  quantity,  an  amount ;  qualified  as  good, 
great ,  vast,  or  the  like;  formerly,  also,  as  poor, 
small,  little,  etc.  A  great  deal :  a  large  part, 
portion,  allowance,  or  amount  {of  anything),  very 
much.  A  good  deal :  a  considerable  amount.  Cf. 
Lot  (in  a  great  lot,  good  lot,  etc.). 

<7 1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  202  Micel  dael  bewylledes  waeteres 
on  huniges  godum  daele.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  29  Ha.  .3isceS 
pah  after  muchele  deale  mare,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13493 
(Cott.)  Hai  par  was  a  mikel  dele.  <11400-50  Alexa7ider 
3703  Coupis  . .  pai  fande  bot  a  fewe  dele  forged  of  siluir. 
c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  15  Safroun,  &  a  gode  dele  Salt. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  207/37  A  lyttle  deale,  paruvt.  1596 
Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  592  But  one  halfepenny-worth  of 
Bread  to  this  intollerable  deale  of  Sacke  !  1609  Bible 

(Douay)  2  Macc.  iii.  6  The  treasurie  at  Ierusalem  was  ful 
of  innumerable  deale  of  money.  1621  J.  Mayer  Eng. 
Catech.  207  Where  ignorance  preuaileth  there  can  be  but 
a  poore  deale  of  loue.  1673  Ray  Journ.  L070  C.  57  There 
being  so  vast  a  deal  of  room,  that  40,000  people  may  shelter 
themselves  in  it.  1685  H.  More  Some  Cursory  Refi.  A  ij  b, 
To  make  such  a  Tragical  deal  ado  about  it.  1711  Hearne 
Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  223  A  great  Deal  of  Lead. 
1771  Franklin  A  utobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  6  He  was  also  a 
good  deal  of  a  politician.  1790  Beatson  Nav.  $  Mil. 
Mem.  I.  183  A  most  violent  hurricane,  which  did  an  in¬ 
credible  deal  of  damage.  1874  C.  Geikie  Life  in  Woods  vi. 
102  A  good  deal  of  rain  having  fallen.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  103  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say. 

b.  absol.  (the  thing  referred  to  being  implied 
or  understood). 

<7 1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2971  Aftirwarde  a  litel  dele, 
Cuthbert  was  prayde  to  karlele,  Prestes  to  ordayne.  1659 
Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  451,  I  see  no  need  of  it.  The 
danger  is  a  great  deal.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  51  r  2 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  Behalf  of  an  Author. 
1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xvi.  (1840)  271  Our  beef  and 
hogs  . .  being  not  yet  all  gone  by  a  good  deal.  1765  A. 
Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  160  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  just  proportions  of  its  several  parts.  1871  B. 
Taylor  Faust  I.  Prelude  3  They've  read  an  awful  deal. 
1891  in  Law  Times  XCI.  233/2  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the.  .propriety  of  a  good  deal  that  was  done. 

4.  A  deal  is  used  pregnantly  for  a  good  or  great 
deal,  etc.  ;  an  undefined,  but  considerable  or  large 
quantity  {rarely  number)  ;  a  ‘  lot  \  colloq. 


15. .  M ylner of  Aby?igton  50  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  102  Of 
each  mannes  corne  wolde  he  steale  More  than  his  toledish  by 
a  deale.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1.  xxxi.  §  1.  42  Nothing  else 
but  a  deale  of  flocks  set  and  thrust  togither.  1601  Shaks. 
Twel.  N.  iii.  i.  157  O  what  a  deale  of  scorne  lookes  beauti- 
full  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  !  1627-77  Feltham 
Resolves  1.  xxx.  52  What  a  deal  of  sweetness  do  we  find 
in  a  mild  disposition?  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I. 
xxii.  34  He  and  Mrs.  Jervis  had  a  deal  of  talk,  as  she  told 
me.  1777  Johnson  Let.  16  Oct.,  I  have  a  deal  to  look 
after.  1780  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  493  A  tornado  last  night, 
with  a  deal  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  1832  Ht. 
Martineau  Life  in  Wilds  v.  62  Saving  us  a  deal  of  trouble. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  I.  351  Talking  a  deal  of  nonsense. 

II.  Adverbial  uses. 

+  5.  Connected  with  the  notion  of  *  part,  bit, 
whit*  :  Any  deal,  to  any  extent,  any  whit;  some 
deal,  to  some  extent,  somewhat ;  each  deal,  each 
a  deal,  every  deal,  ilk  a  deal,  every  bit,  every  whit, 
entirely;  halfc7i  deal,  half ;  mesten  del,  for  the  most 
part,  mostly.  See  also  Eveuydeal,  Halfendeal, 
SOMEDEAL,  etc.  Obs. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  731  Partim ,  sume  daeli  [Erficrt  sumac 
daeli].  a  1225  St.  Marher.  17  We  luueS  bi  pe  lufte  alre 
mesten  del.  a  1300-1440  [see  Each  id].  <11300  Cursor 
M.  17400  (Cott.)  Your  sagh  es  lese,  euer-ilk  del.  c  1340 
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Ibid.  23532  (Trin.)  Wipouten  tariynge  any  dele.  i375~I7I5 
[see  Eyerydeal  2].  c  1400  Sowdotte  Bab.  2016  Tille  he 
were  rosted  to  colis  ilkadele.  1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  11. 
in  Ashm.  (1652)  138  The  whych  unknowen  thy  Warke  ys 
lost  ech  dele.  1513  Douglas  VEneis  u.  iv.  33  As  I  sail 
schew  the  verite  ilka  deil.  1553  Grimaldk  Cicero’s  Offices 
106 a,  Was  hee  any  deale  the  richer?  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
iii.  ix.  53  The..hevenly  lampes  were  halfendeale  ybrent. 
1710  Philips  Pastorals  iv.  25  Albeit  some  deal  I  pipe. 

+  b.  In  the  negative  Never  a  deal,  no  deal,  not 
a  deal :  never  a  bit,  not  a  whit,  not  at  all.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  Ex.  230  It  ne  wrocte  him  neuere  a  del. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  23332  (Trin.)  Of  hem  shul  pei  rewe  no  del. 
c  1422  Hoccleve  Tale  Jonathas  277  Hir  conpaignie  he 
nat  a  deel  forsooke.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4678  pe 
pepill  it  lyked  neuer  a  dele.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
John  vii.  57  Neuer  a  deale  moued  to  cum  to  better  aduise- 
ment.  1569  Stocker  Diod.  Sic.  11.  xliv.  100  His  father  was 
no  deale  contented  with  the  league.  1579  Tomson  Calvins 
Serm.  Tim.  392/1  They  . .  are  neuer  a  deale  more  accept¬ 
able  to  God.  a  1600  Captaine  Care  xxvi.  in  Child  Ballads 
III.  vi.  clxxviii.  431/2  His  harte  was  no  dele  lighte. 

6.  Connected  with  the  notion  of  *  amount  ’  or 
1  extent  *  :  A  great  deal,  to  a  great  extent  or  degree, 
greatly,  very  much  ;  a  good  deal ,  to  a  considerable 
extent  or  degree,  considerably  ;  a  vast  deal,  vastly; 
+  much  deal ,  etc.  a.  as  verbal  adjuncts. 

1562  WinJet  Certain  Tract,  i.  Wks.  1888  I.  3  To  lat 
down  ane  grete  dele  thair  hie  sailis.  1572  Forrest  Theo • 
philus  169  (in  Anglia  VII.)  The  iuste  prayer  much  deale 
for  to  prevayle.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  viii.  183, 

I .  .bled,  .a  great  deal,  a  1845  Hood  Last  Man  xxvii,  The 
beggar  man  grumbled  a  weary  deal.  1887  Sala  in  Illust. 
Loud.  News  19  Mar.,  I  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  earth¬ 
quaking  lands. 

b.  as  adjuncts  of  adjectives  or  adverbs  in  the 
comparative  or  superlative,  or  their  equivalents. 

1526  Tindale  Mark  x.  48  He  cryed  the  moore  a  greate 
deale.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  vi.  xlii.  713  Wilde  Peares.. 
do  drie  and  stop  a  great  deale  more  then  the  others. 
1581  G.  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Co?iv.  (1586)  11.  88  b,  The 
kitchin  was  a  greate  deale  too  little.  1692  Locke  Educ. 
§  160  To  have  them  [letters]  a  pretty  deal  bigger  than  he 
should  ordinarily  write.  1796  Jane  Austen  Pride  Prej. 
vi.  (1813)  11  You  are  a  great  deal  too  apt.  .to  like  people  in 
general.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  viii,  You  take  a  great 
deal  too  much  upon  yourself.  1875  Jowett  Plato  I.  493  At 
a  point  a  good  deal  lower  than  that  at  which  they  rose. 

7.  A  deal :  to  an  undefined  but  considerable 
amount  or  extent ;  much,  colloq. 

1756  Toldervy  Hist.  Two  Orphans  III.  21  She  talked  a 
deal.  1811  Lamb  Guy  Faux ,  The  first  part  of  this  dilemma 
is  a  deal  too  shocking  to  think  of.  1855  Mrs.  Gaskell  North 
<y  S.  xvii,  Beside,  I  shall  be  a  deal  here  to  make  it  more 
lively  for  thee.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Browti  1.  iv,  You  boys 
of  this  generation  are  a  deal  tenderer  fellows  than  we  used 

III.  8.  Comb,  (in  OE.  and  early  ME.),  as 
+  del  (dal)  ncominde ,  -takand,  participator,  sharer ; 
f  del-taking ,  participation  ;  f  dealsman  (Sc.),  a 
partner,  sharer. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalt.  cxviii[i].  63  Daelniomend  ic  earn  alra 
ondredendra  Sec.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  47  Beo  heo  dal 
neominde  of  heofene  riches  blisse.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
cxviii.  63  Del-takand  I  am  ofal  pe  dredand.  Ibid.  cxxi[i].  3 
Of  wham  in  him  self  del-taking  hisse.  1563  Aberdeen  Reg . 
V.  25  (Jam.)  The  awnaris  and  delismen  of  the  said  schip. 

Deal  (d»l),  sbfi  [f.  Deal  z\]  An  act  or  the 
act  of  dealing. 

1.  The  act  or  system  of  dividing  into  parts  for 
distribution  ;  sharing. 

1873  J.  G.  Bertram  Harvest  of  Sea  331  At  that  time 
most  of  the  herring  boats  of  Shellbraes  were  managed  on 
the  sharing  system,  or  by  ‘the  deal  as  it  was  called. 

f2.  Dealing;  intercourse.  Sc.  See  Dale2  2. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Cauisius ’  Cat  ech.  6  To  haue  carnel  deale 
with  ane  vper  mans  vyffe.  1594  Willobie  A  visa  x ix,  Be¬ 
cause  you  love  a  secret  deale. 

3.  Cards.  The  distribution  to  the  players  of  the 
cards  required  for  a  game ;  +  a  single  round  or 
game  marked  by  one  distribution  of  the  cards  ( obs .). 

1607  Heywood  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  Wks.  1874 

II.  123  My  minds  not  on  my  game;  Many  a  deale  I  haue 
lost.  1674  Cotton  Compl.  Gamester  xi,  At  French  Ruff  you 
must  lift  for  deal.  1728  Swift  Jml.  of  Mod.  Lady ,  How 
can  the  muse.. in  harmonious  numbers  put  The  deal,  the 
shuffle,  and  the  cut?  1739  Gray  Let.  to  Mother  21  June, 
You  sit  down,  and  play  forty  deals  without  intermission. 
1778  C.  Jones  Hoyle's  Games  Impr.  61  You  risk  the  losing 
of  three  or  four  Tricks  in  that  Deal  to  gain  one  only,  i860 
Bohn’s  Ha7idbk.  Games  11.  68  If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  deal, 
there  must  be  a  new  deal,  unless  it  is  the  last  card. 

4.  An  act  of  dealing  or  buying  and  selling  ;  a 
business  transaction,  bargain,  vulgar  or  slang. 

1837-40  Haliburton  Clockm.  (1862)  305  Six  dollars  apiece 
for  the  pictures  is  about  the  fair  deal  for  the  price.  1861 
Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  vi.  (1889)  52  He  wanted  to 
have  a  deal  with  me  for  Jessy  [mare],  1879  E.  K.  Bates 
Egypt.  Bonds  I.  iii.  51  He  wants  to  make  a  deal  for  some 
chickens  and  vegetables  in  the  morning. 

b.  spec.  A  transaction  of  an  underhand  or  ques¬ 
tionable  nature  ;  a  private  or  secret  arrangement  in 
commerce  or  politics  entered  into  by  parties  for 
their  mutual  benefit ;  a  ‘job  ’.  U.  S. 

1881  N.  Y.  Nation  XXXIII.  487  [The  party  boss]  his 
power  of  making  ‘deals’.  1882  Ibid.  XXXV.  411/1  The 
shifts  and  expedients  and  ‘  deals  ’  which  had  illustrated  his 
rise  to  political  prominence.  1888  Bryce  A  tner.  Commw.  1 1. 

III.  lxiit.  461  The  chiefs  of  opposite  parties,  .will  even  go  the 
length  of  making  (of  course  secretly)  a  joint  ‘  deal  ’,  i.  e.  of 
arranging  for  a  distribution  of  offices  whereby  some  of  the 
friends  of  one  shall  get  places,  the  residue  being  left  for  the 


friends  of  the  other.  1891  Boston  (Mass.)  frill.  27  Nov.  6/4 
It  is  not  known  who  are  Deacon  White’s  heirs  in  this  com 
deal.  1892  Ibid.  5  Nov.  12/7  An  alleged  Deal  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats. 

Deal  (dfl),  si. 3  Forms  :  5  dele,  6  dell,  deil, 
6-8  deale,  7  dale,  8  Sc.  dail,  6-  deal.  [Intro¬ 
duced  from  Low  German  c  1400 :  cf.  MLG.  dele  fem. 
plank,  floor  (mod. Du.  dccl  plank,  dele,  delle  floor), 
corresp.  to  OHG.  dil,  dillo  m.,  dilla  {.,  MHG.  dll 
m.  f.,  dille  f.  board,  deal,  boarding,  mod.G.  diele  f. 
deal-board,  fir- plank,  in  north  Germany  ‘  floor  ’ 
(see  Grimm);  ON .pilja  fem.  deal,  plank,  planking ; 
OE.  pille  stake,  board,  plank,  Thill  OTeut. 
*peljSji-  (whence  piljbn,  pilljo,  pille  :  cf.  Finnish 
teljo  from  Teutonic).  Another  OE.  derivative  was 
pelu  hewn  wood,  board,  flooring :  see  Thkal.] 

1.  A  slice  sawn  from  a  log  of  timber  (now  always 
of  fir  or  pine),  and  usually  understood  to  be  more 
than  seven  inches  wide,  and  not  more  than  three 
thick  ;  a  plank  or  board  of  pine  or  fir-wood. 

In  the  timber  trade,  in  Great  Britain,  a  deal  is  understood 
to  be  9  inches  wide,  not  more  than  3  inches  thick,  and  at 
least  6  feet  long.  If  shorter,  it  is  a  aeal-end\  if  not  more 
than  7  inches  wide,  it  is  a  Batten.  In  N.  America,  the 
standard  deal  (to  which  other  sizes  are  reduced  in  compu¬ 
tation)  is  12  feet  long,  11  inches  wide,  and  inches  thick. 
By  carpenters,  deal  of  half  this  thickness  (15  inches)  is 
called  whole  deal ;  of  half  the  latter  (|  inch)  slit  deal. 

The  word  was  introduced  with  the  importation  of  sawn 
boards  from  some  Low  German  district,  and,  as  these  con¬ 
sisted  usually  of  fir  or  pine,  the  word  was  from  the  first 
associated  with  these  kinds  of  wood. 

1402  in  C.  Frost  Early  Hist.  Hull  (1827)  App.  6  Mari 
Knyght  de  Dansk..xvj  deles;  iijm  waynscots.  Ibid.  18,  iij 
dusen  deles,  a  1450  Rature  (in  Hull  Trin.  House  Records), 
Item  for  euerie  hundreth  of  firre  deales,  xipf.  1558 
Wills  Sp  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  183  Ffyrdells  of  the  biggest 
sorte..litle  firdells  . .  doble  firr  sparrs.  1583-4  Accts. 
Hull  Charterhouse  in  N.  <5*  Q •  6th  Ser.  VIII.  217/1, 
7  deals  to  seale  the  windows.  1595  A.  Duncan  Appendix 
Etymol.,  Asser,  a  deele  or  planke.  1604  Vestry  Bks.  (Surt.) 
283  For  fortie  firre  dales,  xxiijs.  \\\]d.  1641  Best  Farm. 

Bks.  (Surtees)  iii  Robert  Bonwicke  of  Wansworth  de¬ 
manded  for  everie  deale  a  pennie,  for  bringing  them  from 
Hull  to  Parsonpooles,  alledging  that  everie  deale  weighed 
three  stone.  1762  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xxiii,  A  little 
model  of  a  town . .  to  be  run  up  together  of  slit  deals.  1820 
Scobesby  Acc.  A?‘ctic  Reg.  I.  141  These  huts,  some  con¬ 
structed  of  logs,  others  of  deals  two  inches  in  thickness.  1886 
Law  Times  LXXX.  212/1  To  there  load  a  cargo  of  deals. 

b.  (Without  a  or  plural'.)  Wood  in  the  form  of 
deals. 

a  1618  Raleigh  Obs.  in  Rem.  (1661)  180  The  huge  piles  of 
Wainscot,  Clapboard,  Firdeal,  Masts,  and  Timber  . .  in  the 
Low-countries.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gra7Ji.  ii.  14 
Laying  that  Decke  with  spruce  Deale  of  thirty  foot  long, 
the  sap  cut  off.  1667  Primatt  City  <5*  C.  Builder  85, 
A  handsom  Door,  lyned  with  Slit-deal.  1794  Buildc7-'s 
Price- Bk.  41  Whole  deal  dove-tailed  dado.  1876  Gwilt 
Encycl.  Archit.  §  2365  The  table  shows  that  the  value  of 

inch  deal  is  8 d.  per  foot.  Ibid.  Gloss.  1196  Fir  boards. . 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  are  called  whole  deal,  and 
those  a  full  half  inch  thick,  slit  deal. 

2.  As  a  kind  of  timber  :  The  wood  of  fir  or  pine, 
such  as  deals  (in  sense  1 )  are  made  from. 

White  deal,  the  produce  of  the  Norway  Spruce  ( Abies 
excelsa) ;  red  deal,  the  produce  of  the  Scotch  Pine  ( Finns 
sylvestris) ;  yellow  deal,  the  produce  of  the  Yellow  Pine 
( P .  mitis),  or  kindred  American  species. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  476  Some.. haue  their  boughes 
disposed  in  good  order,  as  the  Pitch-tree,  Firre,  or  Deale. 
Ibid.  I.  488  For  Mast-poles  and  crosse  saile-yards  in  ships, 
the  Fir  or  Deale  [aides]  is  commended.  1673-4  Grew 
Anat.  Trunks  it.  vii.  §  2  Deal,  especially  the  white  Deal,  if 
it  be  cut  cross,  it  tears.  1765  Parsons  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  3 
What  we  call  white  deal,  which  is  esteemed  the  lightest  and 
tenderest  of  all  the  class  of  firs.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  31/2 
The  Norway  Spruce  Fir  . .  In  the  market  [its  wood)  is 
known  under  the  name  of  white  or  Christiania  deal.  1840 
Ibid.  XVIII.  170/2  The  Scotch  Pine  . .  Its  timber  furnishes 
the  red  deal  of  the  carpenters.  1877  Japp  De  Quincy  I.  vii. 
143  Preferring  mahogany  to  deal  for  book-shelves. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (‘  made  of  or  consisting 
of  deal  ’),  deal  box,  door,  -shaving,  table,  etc. ; 
(‘engaged  in  the  trade  in  deals’)  deal-carrier, 
-merchant,  -porter,  -runner,  etc. ;  deal-apple 
{dial.),  a  fir-cone ;  deal-end  (see  1  note)  ;  deal- 
fish  (see  quots.) ;  deal-frame,  a  gang-saw  for 
cutting  deals  ;  deal-tree  {dial.),  a  fir-tree ;  deal- 
worker,  a  joiner  who  works  up  deal ;  deal-yard, 
a  yard  where  deals  are  stacked.  Also  Deal-boakd. 

<7:1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia^  *  Deal-apples,  the  conical 
fruit  of  the  fir-tree.  1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prov.  Husb.  1.  i, 
Four  mail-trunks,  besides  the  great  *deal-box.  1893  Daily 
News  26  Apr.  6/1  If  the  Union  ^deal-carriers  did  not  return 
to  work  their  places  would  be  filled  by  free  labourers.  1886 
Ruskin  Prxterita  I.  vii.  232  Neatly  brass-latched  Meal 
doors.  1812  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  285  What 
constitutes  the  difference  between  a  Deal  and  a  Batten,  is 
the  width  :  the  former  being  above  7  inches  wide,  and  the 
latter  not  above  7  inches  wide.  This  distinction  . .  applies 
also  to  *Deal  Ends  and  Batten  Ends.  1845  in  Yarrell 
Bril.  Fishes  Suppl.,  *Deal-fish.  1856  J.  Richardson  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  303/2  The  Vaagmaer  or  Deal-fish  has 
also  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Fleming  as  a  British  species. 
1862  Chambers'  E?tcycl.,  Dealfish.  .a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
ribbon-fish  family,  having  the  body  much  compressed,  and 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  form  to  a  piece  of 
deal.  1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4246/7  John  Thomas,  late  of 
Lambeth.  .*Deale-Merchant.  1883  Gd.  Words  Aug.  543/1 
Dock-labourers,  Meal-porters  and  coal-heavers.  1889  Daily 
News  24  Oct.  6/6  Dock  labourers,  wharfingers,  Meal  run¬ 


ners.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  998  *  Deal-shavings  or 
brown  Paper,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia^  *  Deal-tree, 
a  fir-tree.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4126/4  At  the  Cock  in  the 
hoop  *Deal-Yard  . .  are  to  be  sold,  Deal-Boards,  Laths. 
1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Comm.  9  There  are  no  timber-yards 
..they  are  deal-yards.  Ibid.  12  A  deal-yard  is  for  sawn 
timber. 

t  Deal  sbA ,  deal-wine.  Obs.  Also  dele- 
wine.  Some  unidentified  kind  of  wine,  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Rhenish  origin. 

1613  in  Rogers  Agric.  fy  Prices  V.  449  [cf.  also  VI. 
416/3].  1616  T.  Adams  Souls  Diseases  xvi,  He.. cals  for 

wine,  that  he  may  make  knowne  his  rare  vessell  of  deale  at 
home  not  forgetting  to  [tell]  you  that  a  Dutch  merchant 
sent  it  him.  1616  B.  Jonson  Masques ,  Mercury  Vind. , 
Paracelsus  man  . .  that  he  promised  you  out  of  white  bread 
and  Dele-wine.  1635  Shirley  Lady  of  Pleas,  v.  i,  To  the 
Dutch  magazine  of  sauce,  the  Stillyard  ;  Where  deal  and 
backrag,  and  what  strange  wine  else  . .  Shall  flow  into  our 
room. 

Deal  (d/1'1,  v .  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dealt  (delt). 
Forms :  Inf.  i  deelan,  2-3  dealen,  3  deelen, 
deale(n,  3-5  delen,  3-6  dele,  (4  del,  4  daile, 
4-6  Sc.  deill,  5  delyn,  deele),  6-7  deale,  6-  deal. 
Pa.  t.,  1-3  decide,  3  delet,  3-4  deld(e,  3-6  delt, 
3-5  dalte,  4  dalt,  delte,  delit,  4-6  deled,  -id, 
-yd,  5  dellyd,  5-6  dealed,  -id,  -yd,  6  dealte,  6- 
dealt.  Pa.pple.,  1  deeled,  3-4  i-deld,  4ideled,  3-7 
delt,  4-6  dalt, 6  dault,4- as pa.  t.  [A  common  T eut. 
verb  :  OE.  dselan  =  OFris.  dela,  OS .deljan,  MDu., 
Du.,  MLG.  deelen,  OHG.  teilan,  Ger.  teilen,  ON. 
deila  (Sw.  dela,  Da.  dele),  Goth,  dailjan,  derivative 
of  *daili-z,  OE.  dsel  Deal  sbl,  part,  division.] 

I.  To  divide,  distribute,  share.  Mainly  trans. 

+  1.  trans.  To  divide.  Obs. 

eg 50  Lindisf.  Gosp.  xxiv.  51  Dividet  earn  dsele*  hine 
[c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  todaelh  hyne).  c  1205  Lay.  21125 
And  he  a  fif  daele  dselde  his  ferde.  c  1290  V.  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  239/715  pis  watur  . .  delez  pis  world  a-two.  a  1300  Cur¬ 
sor  M.  6883  (Cott.)  he  folk  pat  delt  [ Trin  dalt]  war  in 
kinrede  tuelue.  1387  T  revisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  45  ^if  we 
dele}?  pe  somme  on  pre  and  pe  seuenpe  parte  of  pe  pridde. 
1480  Caxton  Descr.  Brit.  24  This  kyngdome  of  Northum¬ 
berland  was  first  deled  in  two  prouynces.  1535  Coverdalf. 
Da7i.  v.  28  Thy  kyngdome  is  delt  in  partes.  1570  Sat. 
Poems  Refo7‘m.  (1890)  I.  128  Our  Lords  are  now  delt  in  twa 
sydis. 

+  2.  To  separate,  sever.  Obs. 

a  1000  Daniel  21  (Gr.)  Swa  no  man  scyle  his  gastes  lufan 
wiS  gode  dselan.  c  1200  Tri?i.  Coll.  Horn.  7  He  deleS  pe 
sowle  and  pe  lichame.  a  1300  Earth  13  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
152  He . .  delip  pe  dai  from  m^t.  c  1325  Poe?n  Thnes  Edw.  II 
205  in  Pol .  So7igs  (Camden)  333  I-deled  from  his  riht 
spous.  a  1400  Poems  Vernon  MS.  358  He  3af  him  wittes 
fyue,  To  delen  pat  vuel  from  pe  good. 

t  b.  intr.  (for  rejl .)  To  separate  oneself,  go 
away,  part  (front).  Obs .  rare. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  liv.  7  [lv.  7]  Efne  ic  feor  fcewite,  fieame 
dasle.  ^1205  Lay.  7566  Julius  pe  kaisere  mid  alle  pan 
Romanisce  here  dalaen  from  pan  fihte.  Ibid .  18897  per 
heo  gunnen  daelen.  Merlin  ferde  riht  su5. 

+  3.  traits.  To  divide  (property,  etc.)  among  a 
number  so  that  each  may  have  his  due  share ;  to 
distribute  in  shares  ;  to  portion  out,  apportion.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii.  17  Onfo5  and  dselaS  betwux 
eow.  1002  Will  of  Wulfric  in  Cod.  Dipl.  VI.  147  Daet  heo 
hig  dselan  him  betweonan.  c  1205  Lav.  4053  Heo  wuolden 
al  pis  lond  dselen  heom  bi-twenen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3395 
(Cott.)  Bituix  his  childer  he  delt  his  aght.  c  1460  E?nare 
42  He  was  curtays  in  all  thyng  . .  And  well  kowth  dele  and 
dyght.  .  1535  Coverdale  Josh.  viii.  2  Ye  shal  deale  amonge 
you  their  spoyle  &  catell. 

J*  b.  To  share  (property,  etc.)  with  others.  Obs. 

a  1000  Ccedmon's  Gen.  2788  (Gr.)  Nsefre  Ismael  wi3  Isace 
wi5  min  agen  beam  yrfe  daele5.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  Hu 
he  mihte  delen  rice  wiS  god.  a  1225  A?icr.  R.  248  Uorto 
sechen  feolawes,  &  delen  mid  ham  pet  god.  a  1536  Tindale 
Exp.  Matt.  Wks.  II.  83  If  thou  give  us  abundance,  .give  us 
an  heart  to  use  it.  .and  to  deal  with  our  neighbours. 

4.  To  distribute  or  bestow  among  a  number  of 
recipients  ;  esp.  to  distribute  in  the  form  of  gifts 
or  alms.  Now  mostly  fig.,  or  with  out :  see  b. 

(In  3  the  main  notion  is  the  division  into  shares;  here  it  is 
the  giving  away  or  bestowing.) 

a  1000  Andreas  548  (Gr.)  Hu  prymlice  .  [pu]  pine  gife 
daelest.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  26  paet  wif  5e . .  fram  mane- 
Sum  Isecum  fela  pinga  polode  and  daelde  eall  pset  heo  ahte. 
c  1175  La7nb.  Horn.  109  pe5e  deled  elmessan  for  his  drihtnes 
luuan.  a  1225  After.  R.  224  To  dealen  his  feder  chetel  to 
neodfule  and  to  poure.  c  1300  Beket  332  A  sum  of  pans  I 
deld  on  eche  side.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  76  Let  nat  py 
lyft  half. .  Vwite  what  pow  delest  with  py  ryht  syde.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  102  He  . .  delez  pam  pis  relefe  in 
faire  siluer  vessell.  £1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4151 
Thurgh  myght  of  god  pat  all  gude  deelys.  1588  A.  King 
tr.  Canisius '  Catech.  12  He  . .  deillis  his  sindrie  giftis  of 
graces.  1645  Evelyn  Diary  25  Feb.,  There  are  many 
charities  dealt  publicly  here.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribble • 
omania  227  In  comments  they  deal  to  the  public  dull  diet. 

b.  To  deal  out ;  +  formerly  also  abroad,  away, 
forth,  etc. 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  xi.  22  He  schal  . .  dele  abrood  his 
spuylis.  c  1430  Hynt7is  Virg.  (1867)  55,  I  schal  newe  tungis 
in  50U  frame  Alle  maner  of  langagis  forp  to  deele,  1535 
Coverdale  2  Sam.  vi.  19  He.,  dealte  out  vnto  all  the 
people  . .  vnto  euery  one  a  cake  of  bred.  1795  Southey 
Joan  of  A  rc  v.  447  The  provident  hand  deals  out  its  scanty 
dole.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$■  Prices  I.  xxiv.  609  To  deal 
out  a  certain  number  of  herrings  to  their  servants. 

+  C.  absol.  ox  intr.  To  make  distribution  of.  Obs. 

Also  with  the  recipients  as  indirect  obj.  (dative)  or  with  to. 
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1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7866  Of  his  fader  tresorie. .  He  delde 
uor  his  soule.  1362  Langl.  P.  Pl.  A.  xl  237  We  shuln 
3iue  &  dele  oure  enemys  And  alle  men  pat  arn  nedy  as  pore 
men  &  suche.  1456  How  IVise  Man  taught  Son  154  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  175  And  pore  men  of  thy  gode  thou  dele. 
5.  To  deliver  or  give  (to  a  person)  as  his  share  ; 
to  apportion.  Also  with  out. 

c  1340  Gaw.  Gr.  Knt .  2285  Dele  to  me  my  destine,  &  do 
hit  out  of  honde.  c  1400-50  Alexaiuier  3475  Dri3tin  deyne 
him  to  dele  a  dele  of  his  blis.  1563  B.  Googe  Eglogs  ii. 
(Arb.)  ^6  For  she  thy  seruyce  nought  estemes,  but  deales 
the  griefe  for  gayne.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  70  To  me 
. .  it  deals  eternal  woe.  1704  Swift  Meek.  Opcrat. 
Spirit ,  This  Grain  of  Enthusiasm,  dealt  into  every  Compo¬ 
sition.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  iv,  The  hard  measure  that 
was  dealt  me.  1849  M.  Arnold  Mod.  Sappho ,  Hast  thou 
yet  dealt  him,  O  life,  thy  full  measure?  1851  Ht.  Mar- 
tineau  Hist.  Peace  (1877)  III.  iv.  xiii.  115  The  same 
measure  was  dealt  out  to  the  family  of  Napoleon. 

+  6.  To  bestow,  give  forth,  render,  deliver.  Obs. 
exc.  as  in  b,  c. 

a  1250  Owl  <$*  Night.  952  He  mihte  bet  speken  a  sele,  pan 
mid  wrappe  wordes  dele  [v.  r.  deale],  c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit. 
P.  B.  344  penile  con  dry^ttyn  hym  [Noe]  dele  dry3ly  pyse 
wordez.  *71330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  11890 
Ffaire  folden,  and  wel  enseled,  And  to  per  maister  was  hit 
[a  letter]  deled,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5646  And  the  dom  pat 
he  dulte  [?dalte]  duly  was  kept,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll,  xxvii. 
100  So  may  God  delen  it  til  an  oper. 
b.  esp .  To  deliver  blows. 

(The  earlier  notion  was  that  of  distributing  them  (as  in 
sense  4)  among  several  opponents  or  in  various  quarters, 
in  all  directions,  now  more  definitely  expressed  by  deal 
about ;  later,  the  sense  becomes  either  ‘  to  give  one  as  his 
portion  ’  (as  in  5),  or  simply  ‘  to  deliver  \) 
c  1314  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  2219  Strokes  hii  togider  delden, 
ywis,  On  helmes  &  on  bri^t  scheldes.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
hi.  32  [He]  saw  thaim  swa  gret  dyntis  deill.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  6547  Mony  dedly  dint  delt  horn  amonge.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  xi.  xi,  Syr  percyuale  delt  soo  his  strokes. . 
that  there  durste  no  man  abyde  hym.  1640  Rawlins  Rebel¬ 
lion  11.  i,  He’s  no  true  souldier  that  deales  heedlesse  blowes. 
1700  Dryden  Pal.  Arc.  in.  612  One  with  a  broken 
truncheon  deals  his  blows,  a  1732  Gay  (J.),  The  nightly 
mallet  deals  resounding  blows.  1810  Southey  Kehama  1.  v, 
Rejoiced  they  see.  .That  Nature  in  his  pride  hath  dealt  the 
blow.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  337  Fortune  or  fraud 
soon  gave  Scipio  the  chance  of  dealing  a  decisive  blow. 

e.  Hence  in  various  expressions,  apparently 
arising  out  of  prec. 

1642  Fuller  Holy  §  Prof.  Si.  v.  yii.  385  He  was  perfect 
in  the  devilish  art  of  dealing  an  ill  turn.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  1.  447  By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 
1700  —  Pal.  $  Arc.  hi.  222  When  hissing  through  the  skies 
the  feathered  deaths  were  dealt.  1702  Rowe  Tamcrl.  1.  ii. 
671,  I  would  . .  deal  like  Alha  My  angry  Thunder  on  the 
frighted  World.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Confess.  Drunkard , 
We  dealt  about  the  wit,  or  what  passes  for  it  after  midnight, 
jovially. 

7.  Cards.  To  distribute  (the  cards  to  be  used  in 
a  game)  to  the  various  players ;  to  give  a  player 
(such  or  so  many  cards)  in  distributing.  Also  with 
out,  and  absol. 

1529  Latimer  Serin,  at  Camb.  in  Foxe  A.  M.  (1583) 
2142,  I  purpose  againe  to  deale  vnto  you  another  carde 
almost  of  the  same  sute.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  #  Epigr. 
(1867)  174  Were  it  as  parellous  to  deale  cardes  at  play. 
c  1592  Marlowe  Mass.  Paris  1.  ii,  Take  this  as  surest  thing, 
That,  right  or  wrong,  thou  deal  thyself  a  king.  1673  Cotton 
Coinpl.  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  345  He  that  deals 
hath  the  advantage  of  this  game.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  2/2 
D.  deals  T.  thirteen  Cards.  1878  H.  H.  Gibbs  Ombre  18 
The  Dealer’s  office  is  to  deal  and  to  see  that  there  is  no 
mistake  in  the  cards  dealt.  1891  Speaker  2  May  534/2  At 
baccarat . .  the  stakes  are  made  before  the  cards  are  dealt. 

8.  fa.  In  Hurling,  etc.:  To  deliver  or  throw 
(the  ball).  Obs. 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  74  a,  Then  must  hee  cast  the  ball 
(named  Dealing)  to  some  one  of  his  fellowes.  1603  Owen 
Pembrokeshire  (1891)  277  The  horsemen,  .will  alsoe  assault 
anye.  .that  hath  not  the  Knappan.  .or  cudgell  him  after  he 
hath  delt  the  same  from  him.  1827  Hone  Every-day  Bk. 
II.  1008  {Cornish  hurling^,  The  ball  [is]  thrown  up,  or  dealt. 

b.  Of  a  horse. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  (1757)  II.  34  His  Carriage,  and 
way  of  dealing  his  Legs.  Ibid.  II.  77  There  are  Horses 
that  lead,  or  deal  their  Legs  well. 

II.  To  take  part  in ,  have  to  do  with ,  occupy 
oneself,  do  business,  act.  Mainly  intr. 

+  9.  intr.  To  take  part  in,  share  or  participate  in 
or  with,  be  a  partaker  of.  Obs. 

c  1175  Pater  Nosier  225  in  Lamb.  Horn.  6-jfpw  a}est  to 
hatien  wel  his  sunne,  pet  $u  ne  dele  noht  per  inne.  a  1240 
Urcisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  187  Hwa  se  euer  wule  habbe  lot  wifi 
pe  of  \>\  blisse,  he  mot  deale  wip  pe  of  pine  pine,  c  1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  109  Of  o  side  ne  of  other  no  ping  deles 
he.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  46  Ye  shal  be  partener  of 
my  pylgremage,  and  dele  of  the  pardon  that  I  shal.  .fecche 
ouer  the  see. 

f  10.  To  engage  with  in  conflict ;  to  contend. 

[Cf.  ON.  deila  vief  to  be  at  feud  or  quarrel  with,  to  contend  ] 
993  Byrhtnoth  33  Betere  . .  Sonne  we  swa  hearde  hilde 
daelon.  c  1205  Lay.  30418  pus  heo  gunnen  delen  pene  dad 
longe.  *71330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  113  Steuen  stoutly 
deles,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11027  Wold  haue  dongyn  hym 
to  dethe,  hade  pai  delt  long.  1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist. 
(1619)  385  How  Areobindus  slue  a  mighty  Persian  after 
dealing  with  him  hand  to  hand.  1596  Harington  Metam. 
Ajax  (1814'  14  To  deal  with  him  at  his  own  weapon.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  vi.  125  Brutish  that  contest  and  foule.  When 
Reason  hath  to  deal  with  force. 

f  b.  trans.  To  contend  or  fight  about.  Obs. 
<71205  Lay.  26042  Nu  wit  scullen  delen  pen  dsed  of  mire 
nia^eu. 


11.  intr.  To  have  to  do  with  (a  person) ;  to  | 
have  intercourse  or  dealings  with ;  to  associate 
with.  arch,  (and  now  associated  with  13). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12249  (Cott.)  Sum  angels  wit  him  deles 
To  lede  his  wordes  pat  he  meles.  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks. 
II.  404  pei  delen  not  wip  pes  newe  ordris,  but  supposen  hem 
heretikes.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3265  Thou  delest  with  angry 
folk,  ywis.  1514  Barclay  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.) 

26  Her  name  was  wanton  Besse,  Who  leest  with  her  delt  he 
thryved  not  the  lesse !  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretarie  n. 

!  (1625)  36  With  a  resolute  vow  never  to  deale  with  him,  I 
then  had  cast  him  [his  son]  off.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  27 
?  6  The  Noble  Principle  . .  of  Benevolence  to  all  I  have  to 
deal  with.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Com j.  (1876)  III.  xii.  98 
One  of  the  charges  against  him  was  that  of  dealing  with 
a  familiar  spirit. 

t  b.  Of  sexual  intercourse.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  1197  (Fairf.)  Our  lorde  ..  bad  he  salde 
wip  his  wyf  dele.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  37  pey 
etep  nou3t,  noper  delep  wip  hir  wifes.  *11450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  49  An  ye  loue  ani  other  than  youre  husbonde,  or  ani 
other  dele  withe  you,  sauf  he  only.  1662  J.  Davies  tr. 
Olearius  Voy.  Ambass.  94  They  go  not  to  Church  the  day 
they  have  dealt  with  a  woman,  till  they  have  wash’d  them¬ 
selves. 

12.  To  have  business  communications  with ;  to 
carry  on  negotiations,  negotiate,  treat  with ;  some¬ 
times  implying  secret  or  sinister  dealings,  arch. 
(and  now  associated  with  13). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5848  (Gott.)  Wid  pe  eldest  folk  of  israel, 
wid  pharao  pai  went  to  dele.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  267  The 
grete  clerken.  .com.  .To  tret  upon  this  lordes  hele,  So  longe 
they  to-gider  dele  [etc.].  1597  Bacon  Ess.  Negotiating  [ Arb.) 

86  It  is  generally  better  to  deale  by  speech,  then  by  letter,  and 
by  the  mediation  of  a  thirde  then  by  a  mans  selfe.  1601 
B.  Jonson  Poetaster  iv.  ii,  Now  have  they  dealt  with  my 
pothecary  to  poison  me.  1625  Camden  s  Hist.  Eliz.  1.  (1688) 
127  The  Bishop  of  Rosse  dealt  with  the  Duke,  as  they  were 
Hawking,  about  the  Marriage.  1625  Ussher  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  132,  I  doubt  not,  but  before  this  time  you 
have  dealt  with  Sir  Peter  Vanlore  for  obtaining  Erpinus  his 
. .  Persian  books.  *11715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1823)  II.  285 
Wilkinson,  a  prisoner  for  debt  . .  was  dealt  with  to  accuse 
him. 

13.  To  carry  on  commercial  transactions ;  to  do 
business,  trade,  traffic  (with  a  person,  in  an  article). 

[1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cclxvii.  395  People,  suche  as 
I  haue  dault  with  all  in  their  marchaundyse.  1599  Minsheu 
Sp.  Did.,  Negociar ,  to  deale  in  businesse,  to  follow  a  trade. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Trafiquer ,  to  trafficke,  trade,  ..  commerce, 
deale  in  marchandise.]  a  1627  Middleton  Mayor  Quinb. 
hi.  ii,  I  deal  in  dog’s  leather.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  (J.), 
This  is  to  drive  a  wholesale  trade,  when  all  other  petty 
merchants  deal  but  for  parcels.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  1. 
iii.  65  Merchants  care  not  to  deal  with  him.  1735  Pope 
Donne  Sat.  iv.  140  Who  in  the  secret,  deals  in  Stocks  secure, 
And  cheats  th’  unknowing  Widow  and  the  Poor.  1833  Ht. 
Martineau  Manch.  Strike  vii.  82  A  traveller  who  deals 
. .  with  several  firms  in  this  place.  1866  Rogers  Agric. 
Prices  I.  xxi.  530  Such  persons  dealt  in  finished  goods, 
t  b.  trans.  To  offer  for  sale.  Obs.  rare. 

1760  Foote  Minoru.  Wks.  1799  I.  252  You  would  not  have 
.  .the  flints?  . .  Every  pebble  of ’em  . .  He  shall  deal  them  as 
new  pavement. 

14.  To  have  to  do  with  (a  thing)  in  any  way ;  to 
busy  or  occupy  oneself,  to  concern  oneself  with. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1517  JobaL.Was  first  loger,  and  fee 
delt  [v.r.  dalt]  wit.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  80  Any 
man  pat  deles  with  sorcery  or  enchauntementz.  1477  Paston 
Lett.  807  III.  211,  Ther  is  no  man  wyllyng  to  del  with  your 
swanes.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  lvii.  2  Youre  handes  deale 
with  wickednesse.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretarie  11.  (1625) 

1 12  Speaking  of  Friendship,  I  onely  deale  with  such,  whose 
actions  [etc.].  1845-60  Abp.  Thomson  Laws  of  Thought 

Introd.  5  The  mind  deals  with  truth.  1869  Huxley  in  Sci. 
Opinion  21  Apr.  464  The  first  question  with  which  I  propose 
to  deal.  1893  Lavj  Times  XCV.  26/2  That  part  of  the 
Companies  Act  1862  which  deals  with  guarantee  companies. 

15.  with  in :  To  occupy,  employ,  or  exercise 
oneself  in  (a  thing)  ;  to  have  to  do  with,  to  make 
use  of.  (Now  often  approaching  a  fig.  use  of  13.) 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  ix.  (1887)  54  Among  the  best 
writers  that  deale  in  this  kinde.  1597  Bacon  Ess .  Suitors 
(Arb.)  44  Plaine  dealing,  in  denying  to  deale  in  Sutes  at  first, 
is  grown,  .honourable.  1724  Watts  LogicDed.,  True  Logic 
is  not  that  noisy  thingthat  deals  all  in  dispute  and  wrangling. 
1748  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.  clviii.  65  All  malt  liquors  fatten, 
or  at  least  bloat ;  and  I  hope  you  do  not  deal  much  in  them. 
1770  Junius  Lett,  xxx ix.  200  A  poor  contracted  understanding 
deals  in  little  schemes.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  July  5/2 

Lord  E.  F - .  .deals  in  vague  outlines,  as  if  afraid  of  being 

too  specific. 

16.  To  deal  with  :  to  act  in  regard  to,  administer, 
handle,  dispose  in  any  way  of  (a  thing)  ;  b.  to 
handle  effectively;  to  grapple  with;  to  take  sue-  , 
cessful  action  in  regard  to. 

1469  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  23  He  said  that .  .  he  wold 
deele  with  you  &  yours,  both  be  the  law  &  besides  the 
law.  a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  If  she  hated  me,  I  should  know 
what  passion  to  deal  with.  1661  Bramhall  Just  Vind.  vi. 
153  He  so  abated  their  power  . .  that  a  Dean  and  Chapter 
were  able  to  deal  with  them.  1737  Bracken  Farriery 
lmpr.  (1757)  II.  120  The  Lungs  are  formed  accordingly,  so 
that  they  may  the  better  deal  with  the  Air  admitted  in 
Inspiration.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  142  A  power 
more  than  sufficient  to  deal  with  Protector  and  Parliament 
together,  a  1859  Ibid.  V.  33  The  Long  Parliament  did  not 
. .  propose  to  restrain  him  from  dealing  according  to  his 
pleasure  with  his  parks  and  his  castles,  his  fisheries  and 
his  mines.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  5  (1882)  137  It 
was  with  the  general  anarchy  that  Hubert  had  first  to  deal. 
1891  Law  Times  XC.  462/2  Mrs.  Headley  . .  swore  that  she 
had  never  knowingly  transferred  or  dealt  with  the  mortgage. 
Ibid.  XCII.  93/2  Restraining  the  defendants  from  selling  or 
otherwise  dealing  with  the  shares. 


17.  To  deal  with :  to  act  towards  (any  one),  to 
treat  (in  some  specified  way). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16461  (Cott.)  Iudas.  .be-hald  and  se  Hu 
vile  pat  >ai  wit  him  delt.  c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1661  He 
.  .dalt  with  hir  al  in  daynte.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.x  1.  cxlvii. 
133  In  lyke  maner  as  they  had  dalt  with  Burdeaux.  1535 
Coverdale  Ps.  cii[i].  10  He  hath  not  dealt  with  vs  after 
our  synnes.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  360  Sore  displeased, 
that  they  were  so  hardly  delt  withall.  1611  Bible  z  Sam. 
xviii.  5  Deale  gently  for  my  sake  with  . .  Absalom.  1729 
Butler  Serm.  ix.  Wks.  1874  II.  116  We  ourselves  shall  one 
time  or  other  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  others.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  6. 521  The  Commons  were  dealing 
roughly  with  the  agents  of  the  Royal  system. 

b.  with  by  (  =  in  regard  to)  in  same  sense. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  3  That  he  wuld  not 
deale  so  hardly  hi  me.  1675  tr.  Machiavellis  Prince  (1883) 
305  The  Venetians.. have,  .dealt,  .honourably  by  him.  1754 
Chatham  Lett.  Nephew  vi.  43  If  we  would  deal  fairly  by 
ourselves.  1877  Miss  Braddon  Weavers  <5-  Weft  324  It  will 
not  be  found  that  I  have  dealt  unjustly  by  any  one. 

18.  To  deal  on,  ttpon :  to  set  to  work  upon. 
arch. 

1594  Shahs.  Rich.  Ill ,  iv.  ii.  76  Two  deep  enemies,  Foes 
to  my  Rest . .  Are  they  that  I  would  haue  thee  deale  vpon. 
1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iv,  Mit.  What, 
will  he  deal  upon  such  quantities  of  wine,  alone?  1816 
Byron  Ch.  Har.  m.  lxxxiii,  Allured  By  their  new  vigour, 
sternly  have  they  dealt  On  one  another.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  xv,  ‘  There  is  a  man  thou  must  deal  upon,  Bonthron,’ 
said  the  knight. 

19.  To  act  towards  people  generally  (in  some 
specified  way)  ;  to  conduct  oneself,  behave,  act. 

*71340  Gaw.  (*>•  Gr.  Knt.  1114  pay  dronken  &  daylyeden, 
&  dalten  vntyjtel,  pese  lordez  &  ladyez.  Ibid.  1668  per  pay 
dronken  &  dalten.  1535  Coverdale  Josh.  i.  7  Yfc  thou  mayest 
deale  wysely  whither  so  euer  thou  goest.  1593  Shaks.  2 
Hen.  VI,  iv.  ix.  46,  I  . .  doubt  not  so  to  deale,  As  all  things 
shall  redound  vnto  your  good.  1602  —  Lear  iii.  vi.  42  Let 
us  deal  justly.  1652  Needham  Seldeu’s  Mare  Cl.  152 
Michael  Attaliates  truly  did  ill  ..Nor  indeed  hath  that 
eminent  man  dealt  any  better,  who  [etc.],  c  1680  Beveridge 
Serm.  (1729)  I.  446  O  Lord  I  have,  .dealt  falsly  before  thee. 
1711  Swift  Jml.  to  Stella  17  Dec.,  They  had  better  give 
up  now,  if  she  will  not  deal  openly. 

+  20.  To  take  action,  act,  proceed  (usually  in 
some  matter  or  affair).  Obs. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  iv.  xiii,  Wel  said  syr  Vwayne  go 
on  your  waye  and  lete  me  dele.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
188  To  the  which  the  French  King  aunswered,  that  without 
the  presence  of  the  .xii.  peeres  he  could  not  deale  in  so 
weightie  a  matter.  1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1610) 
144  To  deale  in  matters  of  religion  both  by  word  and  deed. 
1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  44/1  No 
man  would  medle  or  deale  to  carrie  the  same  awaie.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Adow.  i.  101  Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deale 
in  this. 

f  21.  trans.  To  treat.  Obs.  rare. 

1586  Let .  Earle  Leycester  1  A  late  and  weightie  cause 
dealt  in  this  Parliament. 

Dealable  (dz-lab’l),  a.  [f.  Deal  v.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  dealt  with  ;  suitable  for  dealing. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  91  Fled  before  the  Fire, 
leaving  it  to  its  forradge,  and  not  checquing  it  while  deal- 
able  with.  1890  Daily  News  n  Sept.  3/3  [It]  did  not  vary 
much  in  the  quotations — 7  to  1  being  a  dealable  rate. 

Dealbate  (d/i^-lb#),  a.  [ad.  L.  dealbdt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  dealbdre  (see  next).]  Presenting  a 
whitened  surface  ;  esp.  in  Bot.  *  covered  with  a  very 
opaque  white  powder’  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 
t  DeaTbate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  dealbdre , 
to  whiten  over,  whitewash,  f.  de-  +  albdre  to  whiten, 
f.  albus  white ;  cf.  Daub  v .]  trans.  To  whiten. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dealbate ,  to  whitelime  a  thing.  1638  T. 
Whitaker  Blood  of  Grape  30  Milke  is  bloud  dealbated  or 
thrice  concocted.  1657  Tomlinson  Renoiis  Disp.,  This 
dentifrice  also  will  dealbate  the  teeth. 

Dealbation  (d/iadbt^’Jbn).  [ad.  L.  dealbdtidn- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  dealbdre  (see  prec.) ;  cf.  F. 
dealbation  (Littre).]  The  action  of  whitening; 
blanching,  bleaching. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  646  The  dealbation  of  the 
hair,  a  1634  Randolph  Muses  Looking-glasse  iv.  i,  She 
. .  hath  forgot  to  whiten  The  naturall  rednesse  of  my  nose,  she 
knowes  not  What  'tis  wants  dealbation  !  1678  R.  R[ussell] 
Geber  11.  1.  11.  x.  59  Therefor  they  cannot  whiten  [lead]  with 
good  Dealbation.  1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dealbation,  the  art 
of  making  white  the  skin  and  teeth ;  also  of  whitening  bones 
for  the  purposes  of  anatomy. 

b.  The  ‘  blanching  or  reduction  to  its  assay 
value,  of  silver  coin  containing  alloy. 

1888  W.  Rye  Records  Record-searching  29  The  deal¬ 
bation  is  always  specially  mentioned,  and  the  only  mention 
of  blanched  silver  is  in  the  statement  of  the  farm  [etc.]. 

Dea*l-boa*rd.  [f.  Deal  sb. 3  +  Board.]  = 
Deal  sb.%  i  ;  a  thin  board  of  fir  or  pine. 

1568-9  in  Burgon  Life  Gresham  II.  284  One  shippe  of 
Brydges  [Bruges]  in  Flanders,  in  the  which  is  mastes,  clappe- 
borde,  deel-bordes.  1583  in  Northern  N.  §  Q.  I.  77  A  new 
cheste  of  Deal-bourd.  1667  Primatt  City  <$•  C.  Build.  146 
Deal-Boards  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  broad,  and  about  ten 
foot  long.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1884)  99  Doors  having 
Deal-Boards  nail’d  over  them.  1883  Reade  in  Harper's 
Mag.  July  208/1  He  could  see  through  a  deal  board. 

De-alcoholize,  -izer,  -ist,  etc. :  see  De-  II.  i. 
+  Deale,  dele.  Obs.  Of  uncertain  meaning. 

It  seems  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention, 
and  may  be  an  interjection,  or  a  verb  in  the  imperative,  with 
the  force  of  ‘  See  !  *  *  mark  !  ’  or  1  note  !  ’ 

*11225  Auer.  R.  276  Kumeft  perof  smel  of  aromaz,  ofter  of 
swote  healewi?  Deale  [v.r.  Dele].  Ofte  druie  sprintles 
bereft  winberien?  Ibid.  362  Crist  [moste]  polien  pine  & 
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passiun,  &  so  habben  ingong  into  his  riche.  Lo,  deale  hwat 
he  seiS, — so  habben  ingong  into  his  riche,  lbiti.  286.  1330 

R.  Brunne  Citron .  (1810)  167  O  dele,  said  }>e  kyng,  J>is  is 
a  foie  Briton. 

Dealer  (dflai).  [f.  Deal  v.  +  -er  b]  One  who 
deals  in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

1.  One  who  divides,  distributes,  delivers. 

c  1000  ^lfric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  129  Diuisor ,  daelere. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  117  Delare,  or  he  J>at  delythe,  distri¬ 
butor,  partitor.  Delare,  or  grete  almysse  yevere,  rogatorius . 
16 1 1  Cotgr.,  Distributcur,  a  distributor,  dealer,  diuider. 
1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883)  3  The  dealer  of  the  death-wound 
to  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  was  a  Pharisee. 

b.  spec •  The  player  who  distributes  the  cards. 

1600  Rowlands  Let.  Humours  Blood  iii.  58  Make  him 
but  dealer  . .  If  you  do  finde  good  dealing,  take  his  eares. 
1673  Cotton  Compl.  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  345 
Then  the  dealer  . .  shuffling  them,  after  cutting,  deals  to 
every  one  three  apiece.  1878  H.  H.  Gibbs  Ombre  19  The 
Dealer  then  deals  nine  cards  to  each  player. 

2.  One  who  has  dealings  with  a  person ;  one 
who  deals  in  (a  thing)  ;  +  an  agent,  negotiator. 
Obs.  in  general  sense  except  as  transf.  from  next. 

c  1000  ./Elfric  Deut.  v.  5  Ic  wses  daelere  betwix  Gode  and 
eow.  1586  St.  Trials,  Q.  Mary  (R.),  I  was  acquainted, 
I  confess,  with  their  practices,  but  I  never  did  intend  to  be 
a  dealer  in  them,  c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1735)  396  He 
was  accused  to  have  been  a  Dealer  with  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well.  1611  Cotgr.,  Agent,  an  Agent,  a  dealer,  negotiator. 
1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iv.  (1840)  112  A  sorcerer  and 
enchanter,  a  witch,  or  dealer  with  the  Devil,  a  1745  Swift 
(J.),  These  small  dealers  in  wit  and  learning. 

3.  One  who  deals  in  merchandise,  a  trader;  spec. 
one  who  sells  articles  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  he  has  bought  them  ;  often  in  combination, 
as  cattle -,  corn-,  horse- >  money-dealer. 

i6ix  Cotgr.,  Trafiqueur,  a  trafficker,  trader,  marchant, 
occupier,  dealer  in  the  world.  1651  Davenant  Gondibert  1. 
iii.  (R.),  Such  small  money  (though  the  people's  gold  With 
which  they  trade)  great  dealers  skorne  to  take.  1745  De 
Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  Introd.  (1841)  1. 2  A  very  great  number 
of  considerable  dealers,  whom  we  call  tradesmen.  1793 
Capt.  Bentinck  in  Ld.  Auckland’s  Corr.  (1862)  III.  48  He 
is  supplied  with  horses  by  some  dealer  in  Town.  1848  Mill 
Pol.  Econ.(iSy6)  III.  xi.  §  5.  315  Dealers  in  money  (as  lenders 
by  profession  are  improperly  called).  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
29  Oct.  2/1  Costers  and  hucksters  and  those  not  too  particular 
buyers  who  are  euphemistically  known  as  ‘  general  dealers  ’. 

1 4.  One  who  acts  (in  some  specified  manner)  in 
his  relation  to  others.  Obs. 

1547-64  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  vm.  i,  Hypocrites 
and  double  dealers.  1561  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer 
1.  H  iij,  An  vntrue  dealer,  and  a  despiser  of  men.  16x1  Bible 
Isa.  xxi.  2  The  treacherous  dealer.  1677  Wycherley  {title), 
The  Plain  Dealer.  1840  Thackeray  Catherine  i,  What ! 
call  Peter  Brock  a  double-dealer? 

Deal-fish :  see  Deal  sb. 3  3. 

Dealing  (drlig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  1.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Deal. 

1.  Division ;  distribution  (of  gifts,  blows,  cards, 
etc.) ;  sharing. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  374  porw  bedes-byddynge  and 
. .  borw  penyes  delynge.  1382  Wyclif  Num.  xxxvi.  4  The 
delynge  [1388  departyng]  of  lottis.  1382  —  1  Cor.  x.  16  The 
delynge  or  part  takynge  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  a  1400-50 
A lexander  451  In  delingis  of  dyntis.  a  1533  Frith  Disput. 
Purgatory  §  27  All  thyne  Executours  dealyng,  and  offeryng 
of  masse  pence,  help  thee  not  a  myte.  a  1602  W.  Perkins 
Cases  of  Consc.  (1619)  347  Others  that  . .  iudge  the  very 
dealing  of  the  cardes  to  bee  a  lotte.  1885  J.  Martineau 
Types  Eth.  Th.  I.  1.  ii.  §  3.  161  If  this  dealing  out  of  ideas 
by  exigency  is  assigned  to  God. 

attrib.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1257/2  His  feeding 
.  .all  commers  thrise  a  weeke  appointed  for  his  dealing  daies. 
+  b.  concr.  A  part,  division.  Obs . 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxxxv.  13  pat  delt  the  Rede  See  in 
delinges  wele. 

2.  Intercourse,  friendly  or  business  communica¬ 
tion,  connexion.  Now  usually  pi. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  38  To  loue  euery  man  iclie 
other,  wyth  ai  ryghtwyse  and  just  delyng  togyddur.  1586 
A.  Day  Eng.  Secretarie  1.  (1625)  02  About  two  moneths 
since,  he  had  dealings  with  a  neighbour  of  yours,  touching 
a  Farme.  x6n  Bible  John  iv.  9  The  Iewes  haue  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritanes.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  55 
The  dealing  or  business  that  is  between  body  and  body, 
being  as  real  as  that  between  body  and  ghost.  1712  Arbuth- 
not  John  Bull  1.  viii,  Hocus  had  dealings  with  John’s  wife. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  678  It  was  rumoured  ..  he 
had  dealings  with  St.  Germains. 

3.  Trading,  trafficking  ;  buying  and  selling. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1720)  234  Such  as  would  not  be 

impos’d  upon,  will  find  the  best  Ware  and  Dealing  at 
Bruinpton-Park.  x868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  iii.  (ed.  3)  22 
Where  dealings  are  transacted  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  commodities  to  be  exchanged  against  com¬ 
modities. 

4.  Acting  (in  some  specified  way)  towards  others ; 
way  of  acting,  conduct,  behaviour. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  E  vij  b,  For  of  good  delyng 
and  of  good  guydynge  cam  neuer  but  worship  and  honoure. 
c  1500  Melusine  310  His  vnkynd  &  abhomynable  deelyng, 
1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxxvii.  154  To  ryde  out  to  se 
the  dealyng  of  thenglysshmen.  1573  G.  Harvey  Lett.-bk. 
(Camden)  1  A  present  redres  of  so  wrongful  delings.  1674 
in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  176  The  unworthy  dealing 
of  Sir  Rob1  Howard.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  37 
Want  of  faithful  dealing  in  the  highest  matters. 

b.  with  with  :  Acting  towards,  treatment  of. 

a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  (1861)  III.  288  What  if  God  will 
use  his  absoluteness  . .  in  this  his  dealing  with  his  children. 
17x8  Hickks  &  Nelson  J.  Kettlcwell  11.  lvi.  175  Such  a 
Dealing  with  their  Soveraign  as  they  . .  would  not  have 


I  allowed  in  any  of  their  own  . .  Servants.  1885  Spectator 
8  Aug.  1043/1  The  fluctuations  of  policy  which  have  marked 
England’s  dealings  with  the  Soudan. 

+  Dealth.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Deal  v.}  after 
wealth ,  growth .]  Portion  dealt. 

1637  N.  Whiting  Hist.  Albino  B.  (N.),  Then  know, 
Bellama,  since  thou  aimst  at  wealth,  Where  Fortune  has 
bestowed  her  largest  dealth. 

+  Dea  nibulate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deambuldre  to 
walk  abroad  :  see  De-  I.  3.] 

1623  Cocker  am,  Deambulate,  to  walke  abroad. 

Beambulation  (d?)a:mbiuU7i  jan).  [ad.  L. 
deambulation-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  deambuldre.'] 
The  action  of  walking  abroad  or  taking  a  walk. 

a  1529  Skelton  linage  Hypocr.  148  They  make  deambula¬ 
tions  With  great  ostentations.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xvi,  Suche 
exercises,  as  may  be  used  within  the  house,  or  in  the 
shadowe..as  deambulations  or  moderate  walkynges.  1545 
Joye  Exp.  Dan.  iv.  H  ij  b,  In  this  kinges  ydle  deambu- 
lacion.  1648  W.  Sclater  Jun.  in  W.  Sclaters  Malachi 
(1650)  Ep.  Ded.,  At  your  refections,  deambulations,  confer¬ 
ences.  1843  Neale  &  Webb  Durandus’s  Symbol.  Ch.  p. 
lxvii,  They  had  void  spaces  for  deambulation.  1849  Lytton 
Caxtonsi.  11.  ix,  Book  in  hand,  he  would,  on  fine  days,  pace 
to  and  fro  . .  In  these  deambulations,  as  he  called  them,  he 
had  generally  a  companion. 

+  Dea-mbula;tor.  Obs.  [L.  deambulator, 
agent-n.  f.  deambiddre  (see  above).]  One  who 
walks  abroad. 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Trav.  Wks.  iii.  76  The  Od- 
combyan  Deambulator,  Perambulator,  Ambler,  Trotter,  or 
vntyred  Traueller,  Sir  Tho.  Coriat. 

Dea'mbulatory,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  deambu- 
Idtori-us  fit  for  walking  in,  etc.,  whence  -dtorium 
sb.,  place  to  walk  in.] 

A.  adj.  Moving  about  from  place  to  place ; 
movable,  shifting. 

1607  Cowell  Interpr.  s.  v.  Eschequer,  In  Scotland  the 
Eschequer  was  stable,  but  the  other  session  was  deambula- 
torie.  a  1633  Lennard  tr.  Charroiis  IVisd.  11.  iii.  §  3  (1670) 
238  In  it  self  unequal,  wavering,  deambulatory,  a  1659  Bi>. 
Morton  Episc.  Justified  142  The  deambulatory  actors  used 
to  have  their  quietus  est. 

33.  sb.  A  place  to  walk  in  for  exercise ;  esp.  a 
covered  walk  or  cloister. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xi,  Fresche  alures.  .That  called 
were  deambulatoryes,  Men  to  walke  to  geder  twayne  & 
twayne,  To  kepe  them  drye  when  it  dyde  rayne.  1447  Will 
Hen.  VI  in  T.  J.  Carter  King’s  Coll.  Chapel  13  Of  the 
which  [cloistre  square]  the  deambulatorie-xiiij  fete  wide. 
1834  Geiitl.  Mag.  CIV.  1.  55  An  inscription  in  a  Roman 
garden  informed  the  walker,  that  when  he  had  made  five 
turns  of  the  deambulatory  he  had  completed  a  mile. 

+  DeambulatoUT.  Sc.  Obs.  [Suffix  repr.  F. 
-atoir.]  =  prec.  sb. 

I5I3  Douglas  sEneis  vii.  iv.  62  Wythin  the  cheif  deam- 
bulatour  on  raw  Of  forfaderis  gret  ymagis  did  stand,  a  1572 
Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  392  Thair  suldiouris  in  greit 
cumpaneis  . .  resortit  to  Sanct  Geillis  Kirk  in  Edinburgh, 
and  maid  thair  commune  deambulatour  thairin. 

Deame,  obs.  form  of  Deem,  Dime. 

De-americanize :  see  De-  II.  i. 

t  De-a'mple,  V.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  2 
+  Ample.]  To  deprive  of  amplitude,  belittle. 

1657  Reeve  God’s  Plea  207  It  doth  grieve  me  to  see  how 
great  things  are  deampled  and  dismagned  amongst  you. 

Dean  1  (dm).  Forms  :  4-5  dene,  deen(e,  den, 
5  deyn(e,  (dyen),  6  Sc.  dane,  5-7  deane,  7- 
dean.  [ME.  deen,  den ,  a.  OF.  deien,  dien ,  mod.F. 
doyen  =  Sp.  and  It.  decano,  Pg.  deao,  Cat.  degd L. 
decan-um  one  set  over  ten  (cf.  Exod.  xviii.  21  Vulg.), 
also  Gr.  benavos,  explained  from  bi/ca,  dec-em  ten. 

Whether  viewed  as  Gr.  or  L.,  the  form  of  the  word  offers 
difficulties.  In  both  languages,  it  had  also  an  early  astro¬ 
logical  sense,  ‘  the  chief  of  ten  parts,  or  of  ten  degrees,  of  a 
zodiacal  sign ' :  see  Decan.  Salmasius,  De  annis  climac - 
tericis  et  antiqua  Astrologia  (Leyden,  1648),  considers  this 
the  original  sense,  and  holds  it  to  be  a  term  of  oriental 
astrology,  which  was  merely  assimilated  to  6e/ca,  decern,  in 
Gr.  and  L.  As  a  military  term,  the  Gr.  derivative  Sexavia 
occurs  =  L.  decuria,  in  the  Tactica  of  zElian  and  of  Arrian 
(both  c.  120) ;  the  L.  decanus  occurs  in  Vegetius  De  Re 
Militari  c.  386.  The  word  is  then  used  by  Jerome  c  400 
in  his  translation  of  Exodus  xviii.  21,  25,  where  the  Old 
Latin  had  decurio ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  monastic 
use  (sense  3  below)  appears  in  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  5.  30,  and 
Cassian’s  Instit.  iv.  10.  In  later  times  of  the  empire  it  was 
applied  to  various  civil  functionaries.  From  these  monastic 
and  civil  uses  come  all  the  modern  senses  of  dean .] 

1 1.  Representing  various  uses  of  late  L.  decanus  : 
A  head,  chief,  or  commander  of  a  division  of  ten. 

1388  Wyclif  Ex.  xviii.  21  Ordeyne  thou  of  hem  tribunes, 
and  centuriouns,  and  quinquagenaries,  and  deenys  [1382 
rewlers  vpon  ten,  Vulg.  decanos ].  c  1440  Secrees  187  Ffolwe 
Jeanne  vche  comandour  ffoure  vicaires,  &  vche  vicaire  tene 
lederes,  &  vche  ledere  tene  denys,  &  vche  deyn  ten  men. 
Ibid.,  With  vche  a  ledere  tene  dyens,  and  with  vche  a  dyen 
ten  men.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  59/2  Ordeyne  of  them 
trybunes  &  centuriones  &  denes  that  may  in  all  tymes 
juge  the  peple. 

f  2.  Asa  translation  of  med.L.  decanus ,  applied 
in  the  ‘  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ’  to  the 
teoding-ealdor,  borsholder,  headborough,  ortithing- 
man,  the  headman  of  a  fridborh  or  tenmannetale. 
(See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  87.)  Obs. 

.  [aizoo  Laws  of  Edlb.  Conf.  xxviii,  Sic  imposuerunt 
justitiarios  super  quosque  x  fri?borgos,  quos  decanos  possu- 
mus  dicere,  Anglice  autem  tycnpe  heuedv ocati  sunt,  hoc  est 
caput  x.]  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  xxvi.  (1739) 

44  If  any  controversy  arose  between  the  pledges,  the  chief 


pledge  by  them  chosen,  called  also  the  Dean  or  Headbur- 
rough,  might  determine  the  same.  1695  Kennett  Par. 
Antiq.  (1818)  II.  338  Which  justices,  or  civil  deans,  were  to 
examine  and  determine  all  lesser  causes  between  villages 
and  neighbours. 

3.  As  a  translation  of  Eccl.  L.  decanus,  applied 
to  a  head  or  president  of  ten  monks  in  a  monastery. 

In  the  OE.  transl.  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  c.  xxi, 

!  rendered  teopingealdor  ‘  tithing-elder  ’. 

[#  430  Augustine  De  Moribus  Eccl.  Cath.  i.  31  Eis  quos 
,  decanos  vocant  eo  quod  sint  denis  propositi.]  a  1641  Bp. 

1  Mountagu  A  els  fif  Mon.  437  Only  the  Deanes,  or  Tenth  men, 
goe  from  Cell  to  Cell  to  minister  consolation.  1695  Kennett 
I  Par.  Antiq.  (1818)  II.  339-340  The  like^  office  of  deans 
1  began  very  early  in  the  greater  monasteries,  especially  in 
i  those  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  where  the  whole  convent 
was  divided  into  decuries,  in  which  the  dean  or  tenth 
person  did  preside  over  the  other  nine  . .  And  in  the  larger 
|  houses,  where  the  numbers  amounted  to  several  decuries, 
j  the  senior  dean  had  a  special  preeminence,  and  had  some- 
1  times  the  care  of  all  the  other  devolved  upon  him  alone, 
j  And  therefore  the  institution  of  cathedral  deans  was  cer- 
|  tainly  owing  to  this  practice.  1885  Catholic  Diet,  s.v.,  The 
I  senior  dean,  in  the  absence  of  the  abbot  and  provost, 

J  governed  the  monastery. 

4.  The  head  of  the  chapter  or  body  of  canons  of 
a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church. 

Arising  out  of  the  monastic  use.  ‘  As  a  cathedral  officer, 
the  decanus  dates  from  the  8th  c.,  when  he  is  found,  after 
the  monastic  pattern,  as  subordinate  to  the  praepositus,  or 
provost,  who  was  the  bishop’s  vicegerent  as  head  of  the 
chapter  '.  But  ‘  the  office  in  its  full  development  dates  only 
from  the  10th  or  nth  c. .  .the  Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  a.  d.  1086, 
being  the  first  English  dean  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  337  Sir  Alisander  was  hie 
dene  of  Glascow.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  65  pis  freke 
bifor  pe  den  of  poules  Preched  of  penaunces.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  vii.  327  Y°  great  deane  of  Pawlis,  Mayster  Richarde 
Wethyrshed.  1577  Harrison  England  11.  i.  (1877)  1. 
14  Cathedrall  churches,  wherein  the  deanes  (a  calling 
not  knowne  in  England  before  the  Conquest)  doo  beare 
the  cheefe  rule.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  101  Deane  and 
Chapter  is  a  body  Corporate  spirituall,  consisting  of . . 
the  Deane  (who  is  chiefe)  and  his  Prebends,  and  they 
together  make  this  Corporation.  1689  Wood  Life  17  June, 
Dr.  Aldridge,  canon  of  Ch.  Ch.  [was]  installed  deane.  1714 
Swift  Imit.  II or.  Sat.  11.  vi.43  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change 
your  gown.  1846  McCulloch  Acc.  Brit .  Empire  (1854)  II. 
263  There  may  be  a  chapter  without  any  dean,  as  the 
chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell. .  Every  dean 
must  be  resident  in  his  cathedral  church  four  score  and  ten 
days  ..  in  every  year.  1862  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hallib. 
xxviii,  *  Will  you  pardon  my  intruding  upon  you  here,  Mr. 
Dean  ?  ’  he  began. 

5.  A  presbyter  invested  with  jurisdiction  or  pre¬ 
cedence  (under  the  bishop  or  archdeacon)  over  a 
division  of  an  archdeaconry;  more  fully  called  rural 
dean ;  formerly  (in  some  cases)  dean  of  Christi¬ 
anity  ;  see  Christianity  4.  (There  were  also 
urban  deans  {decani  iirbani) :  see  Kennett  Par . 
Antiq.  II.  339.) 

The  rural  dean  had,  in  England  till  the  Reformation,  and 
in  France  till  the  Revolution,  large  powers  of  visitation,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  jurisdiction,  which  are  still  retained  in 
some  Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  England  the  office  and 
title  became  almost  obsolete  from  the  16th  c.,  but  have, 
since  1835,  been  generally  revived  for  purposes  of  diocesan 
organization.  See  Dansey,  Hors  Decanicse  Rurales,  1835. 

(Kennett,  Du  Cange,  etc.,  have  cited  decanus  episcopi  in 
this  sense  from  the  ‘  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ’  xxvii ; 
but  episcopi  is  an  interpolation  not  in  the  original  text, 
the  decanus  spoken  of  being  really  in  sense  2  above.) 

a  1350  Cursor  M.  29539  (Cotton  Galba  MS.)  And  of  a  prest 
assoylid  be,  pat  power  has  to  vnbind  pe,  pat  es  he  pat  it  first 
furth  sent,  Als  dene  or  officiall  by  iugement.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Wks.  (1880)  249  Whanne  [?ei  ben  falsly  amendid  by  officialis  & 
denes,  c  1450  Holland  Howlati\$  The  Ravyne.  .Was  dene 
ruraletoreid.  1456  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I  I.236Withoffycyal  nor 
den  no  favour  therys,  But  if  sir  symony  shewe  them  sylver 
rounde.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  80  Of  the  negli- 
gens  of  denys  of  arcbedekons  and  of  other  officers.  1514 
Fitzhekb.  Just.  Peas{  1538)  121  It  shalbe  leful  to  al  Arche- 
decons,  Deanes,  &c..  .to  weare  Sarcenet  in  theyr  lynynges 
of  theyr  gownes.  1697  Bp.  Gardiner  Advice  Clergy  Lin¬ 
coln  6  The  Assistance  of  Rural  Deans,  which  Office  is., 
yet  exercised  in  some  Dioceses,  .but  has  unhappily  been 
disused  in  this,  (for  how  long  time  I  know  not).  1712 
Prideaux  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  104  Bishop  Lloyd 
went  so  far.  .as  to  name  Rural  Deans  in  every  Deanry  of 
the  Diocese.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  382  The  rural 
deans  are  very  antient  officers  of  the  church,  but  almost 
grown  out  of  use ;  though  their  deaneries  still  subsist  as  an 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  diocese,  or  archdeaconry.  1826 
Polwhele  Trad.  Recoil.  II.  610  On  visiting  the  church 
at  L.  St.  Columb  as  Dean-rural. 

b.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  the 
president  of  a  Convocation  (q.v.,  3  b). 

6.  In  other  ecclesiastical  uses: 

Dean  of  Peculiars  :  one  invested  with  the  charge  of 
a  peculiar,  i.  e.  a  particular  church,  parish,  or  group  of 
parishes  which  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  within  which  it  is  situated,  e.g.  the  Dean  of 
Battle  in  Sussex.  Such  is  also  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels 
Royal  in  England  (St.  James’s  and  Whitehall) ;  in  Scotland 
the  Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal  are  six  clergymen  of  the 
Ch.  of  Scotl.,  who  receive  a  portion  of  the  revenues  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood. 

Dean  of  the  Arches:  the  lay  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  who  has  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  thirteen  London 
parishes  called  a  deanery,  and  exempt  from  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  London. 

Dean  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury :  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who,  under  a  mandate  from  the  archbishop,  sum¬ 
mons  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  meet  in  Convocation. 

[1496  see  Decan  3.]  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Rob.  1.  (1843) 

33/2  The  then  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended  on 
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his  majesty,  throughout  that  whole  journey  [into  Scotland] 
which,  as  he  was  dean  of  the  chappel,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  do.  1660  R.  Coke  Pozver  <$•  Subj .  203  The  King  shall 
present  to  his  free  chappels  (in  default  of  the  Dean).  1726 
Ayliffe  Parergon  192  The  Judge  of  this  Court.. is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  Dean  or  Official  of  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Ibid.  205  There  are  also  some  Deans  in  England 
without  any  Jurisdiction;  only  for  Honour  so  stiled ;  as 
the  Dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  of  I 
St.  George  at  Windsor.  1846  McCulloch  Acc .  Brit.  Empire  I 
(1854)  265  The  third  species  of  Deans  are  those  of 

peculiars .  .Deans  of  peculiars  have  sometimes  jurisdiction 
and  cure  of  souls,  as  the  Dean  of  Battle,  in  Sussex,  and 
sometimes  jurisdiction  only,  ,as  the  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
London.  1893  Whitaker's  Almanack,  Dean  of  the  Chapels 
Royal,  The  Bishop  of  London. 

7.  In  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge : 
The  title  of  one  or  more  resident  fellows  appointed 
to  supervise  the  conduct  and  studies  of  the  junior 
members  and  to  maintain  discipline  among  them, 
to  present  them  for  graduation,  etc. 

The  office  came  originally  from  that  of  the  monastic  dean,  I 
and  was  disciplinary ;  one  important  function  of  the  dean 
in  early  times  was  to  preside  at  the  disputations  of  the 
scholars,  and  in  the  Oxford  colleges  of  the  new  foundation 
deans  were  appointed  in  the  different  faculties,  e.  g.  at  New 
College,  two  in  Arts,  one  in  Canon  Law,  one  in  Civil  Law, 
and  one  in  Theology,  who  presided  at  the  disputations  of 
the  students  in  these  faculties;  from  the  end  of  the  16th 
c.,  it  became  customary  also  in  most  colleges  for  the  dean 
to  present  for  degrees.  At  present  the  functions  pertaining 
to  discipline,  attendance  at  chapel,  graduation,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  discharged  by  a  single  dean,  alone  or  in  con-  j 
junction  with  a  sub-warden,  vice-president,  or  other  vice¬ 
gerent,  sometimes  distributed  among  two  or  three  deans ; 
hence  the  offices  of  senior  and  junior  dean,  or  sub-dean ,  i 
dean  of  arts ,  dean  of  divinity ,  dean  of  degrees ,  existing 
in  some  colleges.. 

[In  the  Statutes  of  Merton  Coll.,  1267-74,  such  officers  are 
appointed  ‘  numero  cuilibet  vicenario  vel  etiam  decenario,’ 
but  the  title  decanus  is  not  used.  1382  St  at.  New  Coll. 
Oxoji.  xiv,  Quinque  socii..qui  sub  dicto  custode  tanquam 
ejus  coadjutores  Scholarium  et  Sociorum  ipsorum  curam  et  1 
regimen  habeant,  qualiter  scilicet  in  studio  scholastico  et 
morum  honestate  proficiant  . .  Quos  omnes  sic  praefectos 
Decanos  volumus  nuncupari.  Permittentes  quod  illi  ambo 
Decani  facultatum  Juris  Canonici  et  Civilis  eligi  poterunt, 
etc.]  1577  Harrison  England  u.  iii.  (1877)  1.  81  There  is 
moreouer  in  euerie  house  a  maister  or  prouost,  who  hath 
vnder  him  a  president,  and  certeine  censors  or  deanes, 
appointed  to  looke  to  the  behavour  and  maners  of  the 
students  there.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  Prol.  161  At  college 
.  .They  lost  their  weeks  :  they  vext  the  souls  of  deans.  1853 
C.  Bede  Verdant  Green  iv,  He  had  been  Proctor  and 
College  Dean  there.  1891  Rashdall  in  Clark  Coll.  Oxford 
157  {New  Coll.)  The  discipline  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sub- Warden  and  the  five  deans — two  Artists,  a  Canonist, 
a  Civilian,  and  a  Theologian— who  presided  over  the  dis¬ 
putations  of  their  respective  Faculties. 

8.  The  president  of  a  faculty  or  department  of 
study  in  a  University,  as  in  the  ancient  continental 
and  Scotch  Universities,  and  in  the  colleges  affiliated 
to  the  modern  Universities  of  London,  Victoria,  etc. 

In  U.  S.,  the  dean  is  now  a  registrar  or  secretary. 

[1271  Chartul.  Unto.  Paris.  I.  488 .  Magistro  J.  de 
Racheroles  tunc  existente  decano  facultatis  medicine.  1282 
Ibid.  I.  595  Canonicus  Parisiensis  et  decanus  theologice 
facultatis.  1413  juramentum  Bachala riorum,  St.  An - 
drews,  Ego  juro  quod  ero  obediens  facultati  arcium  et  j 
decano  eiusdem.  1453  Jas.  II.  Letter  in  Munim.  Univ .  i 
Glasg.  I.  6  Facultatum  decanos  procuratores  nacionum 
regentes  magistros  et  scholares  in  prelibata  Universitate.] 
1524  Jas.  V  Letter  to  St.  Andrews  19  Nov.,  Maister 
Mertyne  Balfour  vicar  of  Monymeil,  den  of  faculte  of  art  of 
the  said  universite.  1535  Ibid.  28  Feb.,  Dean  of  facultie 
of  Theologie  of  the  said  university.  1578  Contract  in 
Munim.  Univ.  Glasg.  I.  119  Maister  Thomas  Smeitoun 
minister  of  Paslay  and  dean  of  facultie  of  the  said  Univer- 
sitie.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  in.  (1743)  438 
The  University  of  Glasgow,  .had  originally  considerable 
Revenues  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Rector,  a  Dean  of 
Faculty,  a  Principal  or  Warden,  etc.  1875  Edin.  Univ.  Cal. 

37  The  affairs  of  each  Faculty  are  presided  over  by  a  Dean, 
who  is  elected  from  among  Professors  of  the  Faculty.  1893 
ir.  Compayres  Abelard  135  The  deans  ..  were  the  real  j 
administrators  of  their  respective  Faculties.  They  presided 
in  the  assemblies  of  their  company,  and  were  members  of 
the  council  of  the  University. 

b.  Dean  of  Faculty :  the  president  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland. 

1664  Minutes  Faculty  of  Advocates  4  June  (MS.  in  Adv. 
Libr.),  Motione  being  made  anent  the  electione  of  ane 
deane  of  faculty.  1826  Scott  Diary  7  June  in  Lockhart , 

I  went  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty’s  to  a  consultation  about 
Constable. 

c.  Also  the  Usual  title  of  the  head  of  a  school 
of  medicine  attached  to  a  hospital. 

1849  Minutes  of  Committee  St.  Thomas  s  Hosp.  23  May, 
The  Committee  having  been  summoned  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  appointment  of  a  Dean  . .  it 
was  agreed  . .  that  some  one  member  of  the  Medical  School 
shall  for  each  year  act  in  the  capacity  and  with  the  title  of 
‘Dean  of  the  Medical  School’.  i893_4  Prospectus  St. 
Thomas's  Med.  Sch.  16  Dean  of  the  School,  G.  H.  Makins, 
F.R.C.S. 

9.  Dean  of  guild :  a.  in  the  mediaeval  guilds,  an 
officer  who  summoned  the  members  to  attend 
meetings,  etc. ;  b.  in  Scotland,  the  head  of  the 
guild  or  merchant-company  of  a  royal  burgh,  who 
is  a  magistrate  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all 
buildings  within  the  burgh. 

Except  in  the  four  cities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth, 
and  Aberdeen,  where  he  is  still  elected  by  the  guildry,  this 
officer  is  now  chosen  by  the  town-councillors  from  among 
their  own  number. 


1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  46  On  Dene,  for  to  warnyn  alle  }?°  gild  f 
brepren  and  sistren.  1469  Sc.  Acts  jas.  Ill  (1597 )  §  29 
A1  Officiares  perteining  to  the  towne :  As  Alderman, 
Baillies,  Deane  of  Gild,  and  vther  officiares.  1754  Erskine 
Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  43  The  Dean  of  Guild  is  that  magis¬ 
trate  of  a  royal  borough,  who  is  head  of  the  merchant- 
company  ;  he  has  the  cognisance  of  mercantile  causes 
within  borough  . .  and  the  inspection  of  buildings.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.2)5o6  Selkirk  is  a  royal  borough. .  It  is 
governed  by  2  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  10 
counsellors.  1864  Kirk  Cltas.  Bold  I.  11.  i.  451  The  deans 
of  the  guilds  and  the  principal  citizens,  who  had  come  out 
to  meet  him. 

10.  The  president,  chief,  or  senior  member  of  any 
body.  [  =  F  .doyen.] 

1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2215/2  At  the  Boots  of  the  Coach 
went  the  Pages.. and  by  them  the  Dean  or  chief  of  the 
Footmen  in  black  Velvet.  1827  Hardman  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  15  Ah  !  ah  !  Boney,  must  you,  or  our  Duke,  be  the  chief 
dean?  1889  Times  25  Nov.  6  The  Diplomatic  Agents  at 
Cairo,  .met  at  the  residence  of  the  dean,  the  Consul-General 
of  Spain,  Senor  de  Ortega. 

b.  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College  :  see  quot.  1885. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3921/1  The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  will 
return  hither  ..  to  exercise  his  Function  of  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  1885  Catholic  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Cardinal 
Dean  is  the  chief  of  the  sacred  college ;  he  is  usually  the 
oldest  of  the  Cardinal  Bishops.  .He  presides  in  the  consistory 
in  the  absence  of  the  Pope. 

11.  Comb. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIV.  706/1  If  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  to  be 
a  Dean-maker.  Ibid.,  The  whole  system  of  Dean-making 
needs  reform. 

Dean2,  dene  (dm).  Forms:  I  denu,  1- 
dene,  2-4  dane,  5  deyne,  6  Sc.  dyne,  8-9  dean. 
[OE.  denu,  acc.  dene,  valley OTeut.  *dani-, 
from  the  same  root  as  OE.  denji ,  Den  (:— OTeut. 
danj-om ),  q.v.]  A  vale:  a.  formerly  the  ordinary 
word,  literal  and  figurative  (as  in  OE.  deap-denu 
valley  of  death,  ME.  dene  of  teres),  and  still  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  general  sense  in  some  local  names,  as 
the  Dean,  Edinburgh,  Taunton  Dean,  the  wide 
valley  of  the  Tone  above  Taunton,  and  peril.  Dean 
Forest ;  b.  now,  usually,  the  deep,  narrow,  and 
wooded  vale  of  a  rivulet. 

As  a  common  appellative,  used  in  Durham,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland  and  England  ;  as  part 
of  a  proper  name,  separate  or  in  composition,  occurring 
much  more  widely,  e.  g.  Denholm  Dean  in  Roxburghshire, 
Jesmond  Dean  or  Dene  near  Newcastle,  Castle  Eden  Dean 
or  Dene  and  Hawthorndene  in  Durham,  Chellow  De}ie  , 
near  Bradford,  North  Dean  near  Halifax,  Hepworth  Dene 
near  Huddersfield,  Deepdcne  near  Dorking,  East  Dean , 
West  Dean,  Ovingdean,  Rottingdean,  in  deep  wooded  vales 
in  the  chalk  downs  near  Brighton.  The  spelling  dene  is 
that  now  prevalent  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  In 
composition  often  shortened  to  den,  as  Marden,  Sma?‘den, 
Biddenden,  etc.  in  Kent. 

<r 825  Vesp.  Psalter  lxxxiii.  7  In  dene  teara  [in  convalle 
lacrimaruni\.  Ibid.  ciii.  10  In  deanum.  c  1000  ^Elfric 
Gram.  (Z.)  56  Uallis ,  dene,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iii.  5 
tEIc  denu  [Lindisf.  dene,  Hatton  dane]  bi<5  j^elylled.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  lxxxiii.  7  (Matz.',  In  dene  of  teres,  c  1325 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  295  pou  says  J?ou  trawez  me  in  pis  dene. 
1340  Ayeub.  59  Ich  wille  maki  pe  helles  and  pe  danes. 
a  1400-50  A  lexander  5421  pan  dryues  he  furth .  into  a  deyne 
entris,  A  vale  full  of  vermyn.  1594  Batt.  Balrinness  in  Sc. 
Poems  16th  C.  II.  355  Now  must  I  flie,  or  els  be  slaine.  .With 
that  he  ran  ouer  ane  dyne  Endlongis  ane  ly till  burne.  1612 
Drayton  Polyolb.  iii.  418  Tauntons  fruitfull  Deane.  1794 
W.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Durham  III.  1  There  are  some  deep 
and  woody  vales  or  deans  near  this  mansion  [at  Castle 
Eden].  1806  Hull  Adve?-tiser  11  Jan.  2/2  The  Estate  offers 
.  .deans  for  plantations,  sheltered  from  the  sea.  1816  Sur¬ 
tees  Hist.  Durham  I.  11.  44  The  wild  beauties  of  the  Dene 
[at  Castle  Eden].  1873  Murray  Handbk.  Durham  13  The 
deep  wooded  denes  which  debouche  upon  the  coast. 

DecUl  3.  As  a  Cornish  mining  term  :  The  end 
of  a  level. 

1874  in  Knight  Diet.  Mcch.  1881  in  Raymond  Mining 
Gloss. 

De-anathematize,  v.  :  see  De-  II.  1. 

Deand,  obs.  north,  form  of  Dying. 

Deane,  obs.  form  of  Din  ;  var.  of  Dain  sb. 
Deanery  (drnsri).  Also  5  denerye,  deyn¬ 
rye,  6  denry,  6-9  deanry.  [f.  Dean  1  +  -ery  : 
the  AFr.  form  denrie  was  prob.  from  Eng.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  dean. 

[1292  Britton  ii.  xvii.  §  6  Dene  [v.rr.  denee,  denrie],  ou 
thresorie,  ou  chaunterie.  ]  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  1 18  Denerye, 
decanatus.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  95  A  Deynrye,  decania, 
1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3  §  9  Any  . .  Priorie,  Arch¬ 
deaconry,  Deanry  . .  or  any  other  benefice  or  promocion 
spirituall.  1588  J.  Udall  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  26  To  beg  the 
Byshoppricks,  Deanries,  and  such  great  places.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  37/2  When  he  could  no 
longer  keep  the  deanery  of  the  chappel  royal.  1706  Hearne 
Collect.  25  Dec.,  Upon  quitting  his  Deanery  in  the  College 
[St.  John’s,  Oxford].  1724  Swift  Drapiers  Lett,  vii,  The 
deanries  all  . .  are  in  the  donation  of  the  crown.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  vi.  87  The  Deanery  of  Christ¬ 
church  became  vacant. 

2.  The  group  of  parishes,  forming  a  division  of 
a  diocese,  over  which  a  rural  dean  presides ;  for¬ 
merly,  also,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

a  1440  Pound.  St.  Bartholomew' s  xii.  47  A  Preiste  . .  that 
gouerynd  the  Chirche  of  seynt  Martyn  . .  had  receyuyd  one 
hym.  .the  deynrye  of  nyghchirches  for  maters  ecclesiastical  1 
to  discusse.  ^  1587  Harrison  Engl.  it.  i.  (1877)  }•  *5  Vnto 
these  deanerie  churches  also  the  cleargie  in  old  time  of  the 
same  deanrie  were  appointed  to  repaire  at  sundrie  seasons, 
there  to  receiue  wholesome  ordinances,  and  to  consult. 


1642  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on  Relig.  91  Appeale  may  be  to  the 
rural  1  Deanery.  1695  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  (1818)  II.  338 
The  bishops  divided  each  diocese  into  deaneries  or  tithings, 
each  of  which  was  the  district  of  ten  parishes  or  churches. 
1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Arches,  The  judge  of  the 
court  of  arches,  is  called  the  dean  of  the  arches,  .with  which 
officialty  is  commonly  joined  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  over 
thirteen  parishes  in  London,  termed  a  deanry.  1835 
Dansey  Horx  Dec.  Rur.  I.  19  The  division  of  dioceses  at 
that  time  into  decennaries  or  deanries.  1837  Penny  Cycl. 
VIII.  340/1  The  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
1835,  recommends  that  each  parish  shall  be  assigned  to 
a  deanery,  and  each  deanery  to  an  archdeaconry.  1890  Bp. 
Westcott  in  Durham  Dioc.  Gaz.  IV.  34  Some  improvements 
will,  I  trust,  be  made  in  the  assignment  of  parishes  to  the 
several  Deaneries. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  dean. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  vi.  31  And  at  the  Deanry, 
where  a  Priest  attends,  Strait  marry  her.  1727  Earl  of 
Oxford  in  S7vift's  Lett.  12  Oct.,  I  was  in  hopes,  .that  you 
would  not  have  gone  to  your  deanery  till  the  Spring.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  251  Late  at  night  he  was  brought 
to  Westminster,  and  was  suffered  to  sleep  at  his  deanery. 

4.  Comb.,  as  +  deanery  church  (the  church  of  a 
rural  dean),  deanery  house. 

1587  Harrison  England  11.  i.  ( 1877)  1.  15  But  as  the 
number  of  Christians  increased,  so  first  monasteries,  then 
finallie  parish  churches,  were  builded  in  euery  iurisdiction  : 
from  whence  I  take  our  deanerie  churches  to  haue  their 
originals,  now  called  mother  churches,  and  their  incumbents 
archpreests.  1720  Swift  Poems,  Apollo  to  Dean,  That 
traitor  Delany.  .seditiously  came.  .To  the  deanery  house. 

Deaness  (drnes).  [f.  Dean  *  +  -ess.] 

1.  A  woman  who  is  head  of  a  female  chapter. 
[L.  deedna ,  F.  doyenne. 

1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  11.  xxxv,  The  Abbess  of  Qued- 
lingberg  . .  with  the  four  great  dignitaries  of  her  Chapter, 
the  prioress,  the  deaness,  the  sub-chantress,  and  senior 
canoness.  1878  Seeley  Stein  II.  347  Abbess  v.  Gilsa, 
Deaness  vom  Stein,  and  Canoness  v.  Metzsch. 

2.  humorous.  The  wife  of  a  dean. 

1884  G.  Allen  Philistia  1. 113  Fancy  little  Miss  Butterfly 
a  rural  deaness  ! 

Dea*-nettle.  Obs.  exe.  dial.  Forms:  6- dee-, 
8-  day-,  9  dea-,  deea-,  deye-,  dae-.  [Generally 
held  to  be  a  reduction  of  dead-nettle  (in  Trevisa 
deed-} te tty l T) ;  but  the  phonology  is  not  clear.] 
A  name  given  to  the  species  of  Lamium  (Dead- 
nettle)  and  other  Labiates  having  nettle-like 
leaves ;  but  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England 
more  especially  to  the  Hemp-nettle,  Galeofsis 
Tetrahit ,  the  acute  calyx-segments  of  which,  when 
dry  and  rigid,  often  wound  the  hands  of  reapers. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  20  There  be  other  wedes  not  spoken 
of,  as  dee-nettylles,  dodder,  and  suche  other,  that  doo  moche 
harme.  1788  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  E.  Yorksh.  Gloss., 
Dea-nettl e,galeopsis  tetrahit ,  wild  hemp.  1853  G.  Johnston 
Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  162  Labourers  in  harvest  are  some¬ 
times  affected  with  whitlow,  and  they  ascribe  the  disease 
invariably  to  the  sting  of  the  Deye-nettle.  1878  Cumbrld. 
Gloss.,  Delia,  Deea,  Dee  ?iettle,  the  dead  nettle — Lamium 
album. 

De- anglicize,  v. :  see  De-  II.  1. 
De-animalize,  v.  [De-  II.  i.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  its  animal  character. 

1865 Intell.  Observer  XXXVIII.  96  The  negative  evidence 
..does  not  deanimalise  it.  1887  E.  P.  Powell  Heredity 
from  God  155  The  tendency  is  to  deanimalize  the  organs, 
and  to  create  an  intellectual  type. 

Deanship  (dfnjip).  [f.  Dean  i  +  -ship.] 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  dean  ;  the 
tenure  of  this  office. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Doyenne,  a  Deanerie,  or  Deaneship.  1761 
Warton  Life  Bathurst  214  (T.)  Those  [chapter-acls]  that 
were  made  during  his  deanship.  1827  Cobbf.tt  Protestant 
Reform.  11.  §  47  The  Bishopricks,.  the  Parish-livings,  the 
Deanships  . .  are  in  fact  all  in  their  gift.  1881  New  Eng. 

\  Jml.  Edttc.  XXIV.  347  Prof.  P.  J.  Williams  to  the  dean, 
j  ship  of  the  Normal  department. 

2.  The  personality  of  a  dean  :  used  humorously 
|  as  a  title. 

1588  Marprel.  Epist,  (Arb.)  3  May  it  please  you.  .to  ride 
to  Sarum  and  thanke  his  Deanship  for  it.  1729  Swift 
Poems,  Grand  Question  xxxiii,  I  then  shall  not  value  his 
Deanship  a  straw.  1812  Parr  Let.  Dec.  12  Wks.  (1828)  VII. 
470  His  Deanship  perhaps  has  brought  from  his  escrutoire 
his  old  Concio  for  the  Doctorate. 

De-anthropomo’rphize,  v.  [De-  II.  i.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  its  anthropomorphic  cha¬ 
racter  ;  to  divest  of  its  (attributed)  human  form. 

So  De-anth.ropoinorph.-izatioii,  -ized,  -izing, 
-ism. 

1874  Fiske  Cosmic  Philos.  I.  176  A  continuous  process  of 
deanthropomorphization.  1879  J.  Jacobs  in  1  gth  Cent. 
Sept.  499  The  deanthropomorphised  Deity  of  Maimonides. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Jan.  4/2  The  ‘  de-anthropomorphising  ’ 
process  will  continue,  says  Mr.  Spencer.  1886  Romanes  in 
Contemp .  R ev.  J uly  52  A  continuous  growth  of  ‘  deanthropo¬ 
morphism  passing  through  polytheism  into  monotheism 
. .  a  progressive  ‘  purification  ’  of  theism. 

De-appetize,  -ing:  see  De-  II.  1. 

t  Dear,  sb.1  Obs.  In  3-4  dere.  [app.  repr.  an 
unrecorded  OE.  *dieru ,  *deorn  =  011G.  hurl, 
MHG.  tiure,  OLG.  diuri  fern,  preciousness,  glory, 
high  value,  dearness,  dearth.  Cf.  Dear  a.1] 

Dearness,  dearth. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  416  Gret.  .dere  of  |iyng[>e  seuenc^cr 
!  me  say.  c  1300  Havcloh  824  A  strong  dere  Bigan  to  rise  of 
korn  of  bred.  Ibid.  841.  I  wene  that  we  deye  mone  lor 
I  hunger,  pis  dere  is  so  strong,  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
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DEAR. 


Wace  (Rolls)  16419  In  his  tyme  failled  \xt  corn.. Of  kat 
defaute  cam  gret  dere  [ei  eu  aprcsfu  la  chert e j. 

Dear  (dl<u),  aP  and  sbA  Forms:  1  diore,  d6ore, 
dyre,  2-3  deore,  2  dsere,  3-6  dere,  (3  dure, 
dijere,  4  dir,  diere,  dyere),  4-5  der,  4-7  deere, 
(4  duere,  5  deure),  5-6  deyr,  5-7  deir,  6-7 
deare,  6-  dear ;  5 -6  Sc.  compar .  darrer,  superlat. 
darrest.  [OE.  deore,  earlier  diore ;  in  early 
\VS.  diere,  late  WS.  dyre  (but  also  deore  as  in 
non-WS.)  ;  a  Com.  Teut.  adj.,  =  OFris.  diore,  diure 
(WFris.  djoer ,  EFris.  diif),  MDu.  diere,  dfire 
(Du.  dier  beloved,  diner  high-priced),  OS.  diuri 
(MLG.  diire,  LG.  diir) ,  OHG.  tiuri  glorious,  dis¬ 
tinguished,  worthy,  costly  (MIIG.  tiure,  tiur ,  MG. 
Hire ,  Ger.  truer),  ON.  dyrr  worthy,  precious, 
costly  (Sw.,  Da.  dyr) ;  Goth,  not  recorded.  These 
forms  point  to  OTeut.  type  *deur-jo-,  *diur-jo 
I.  Of  persons  : 

+  1.  Glorious,  noble,  honourable,  worthy.  Ohs. 

a  xooo  Riddles  xxxiv.  (Gr.),  Is  min  modor  maegka  cynnes 
haes  deorestan.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxvii.  10  On  Dryhtnes 
naman  deorum.  c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  445  To-ward  }?e 
derrest  on  ke  dece  he  dressez  J?e  face.  1375  Cant,  de 
Creatione  701  in  Anglia  I,  I  am  Michel,  he  angel  dere 
Ordeyned  abouen  man.  ?«  1400  Morte  A-rth.  1601  pe  dere 
kynge  hyme  selfene  Comaundyd  syr  Cadore  with  his  dere 
knyghttes  ..  To  ryde  with  \>e  Romaynes.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4644,  I,  sir  Dyndyn  pe  derrest  at  duells  in  pis 
He,  pe  best  of  pe  bragmeyns.  c  1450  Holland  Howlat  281 
With  dukis  and  with  digne  lordis,  darrest  in  dale.  1595  T. 
Edwardes  Cephalus  <$-  P.,  L'  Envoy  (1878)  61-2  Oh  deere 
sonnes  of  stately  kings.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hoi.  IV,  iv.  iv.  31 
Corriuals  and  deare  men  Of  estimation  and  command.  1606 
—  Tr.  Cr.  v.  iii.  27  Life  euery  man  holds  deere,  but  the 
deere  man  Holds  honor  farre  more  precious,  deere,  then  life. 
+  b.  Often  used  absol. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allii.  P.  B.  1394  Dere  dro3en  per-to  &  vpon 
des  metten.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  i,  Wythe  dukys,  and 
with  dosiperus,  that  with  the  deure  dwellus. 

2.  Regarded  with  personal  feelings  of  high  esti¬ 
mation  and  affection ;  held  in  deep  and  tender 
esteem ;  beloved,  loved. 

t  To  have  dear,  hold  dear',  to  love  [  =  Ger.  licb  haben, 
Du.  liefhebben ]. 

The  earlier  sense  was  that  of  ‘  esteemed,  valued  *  rather 
than  ‘  loved’  (  =  Ger.  teuer,  not  licb),  but  the  passage  of  the 
one  notion  into  the  other  is  too  gradual  to  admit  of  their 
separation. 

a  1000  Juliana  725  (Gr.)  Feeder  frofre  gajst.  .and  se  deora 
sunu.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vii.  2  Sumes  hundred-mannes 
peowa.  .se  waes  him  dyre.  c  1205  Lav.  4377  pe  king  haueS 
ane  dohter  pe  him  is  swucSe  dure  [c  1275  pat  he  loueth 
swipe],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3626  (Cott. )  Mi  leue  sone  .. 
pou  ert  mi  derest  barn.  Ibid.  20133  (Cott.)  Saint  iohn 
hir  keped  &  had  ful  dere.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  590 
Ther  nas  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  so  derre.  £1435 
Torr.  Portugal  931,  I  have  a  dowghttyr  that  ys  me  dere. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  291  His  dere  darlynges 
and  well  beloved  frendes.  1535  Stewart  Cron .  Scot.  II. 
174  He  that  wes  his  darrest  sone  in  law.  1644  Milton 
Educ .  Wks.  (1847)  100/1  Dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all 
Ages.  1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  *38  All  those 
Thou  hast  made  near  and  dear  unto  me.  1797  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  Italian  xiii,  Ellena,  you  have  long  witnessed  how 
dear  you  are  to  me.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendon  I.  225 
He  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine. 

b.  Used  in  addressing  a  person,  in  affection  or 
regard. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  1569  Fader  dere,  bidde  ic  5e,  Dat  sum 
bliscing  gif  5u  me.  c  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  3375  Mi  dere 
frende  Gij.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  10483  (Trin.)  Dere  god  here 
preyere  myne.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  moil  xxii.  470 
‘Dere  syre  ’,  sayd  the  duke  Naymes,  ‘ye  sende  vs  for 
noughte.’  1641  More's  Edw.  V ,  12  My  Lords,  my  deare 
kinsmen  and  allies.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Ep.  1.  vi.  3  Plain 
truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flow’rs  of  speech.  1820 
Shelley  CEdipus  1.  102  Why  what's  the  matter,  my  dear 
fellow,  now?  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  277  Do  not  all 
men,  my  dear  sir,  desire  good  ? 

c.  In  the  introductory  address  or  subscription  of 
a  letter. 

Dear  Father,  Brother ,  Friend,  Dear  John,  and  the 
like,  are  still  affectionate  and  intimate,  and  made  more  so 
by  prefixing  My  ;  but  Dear  Sir  (or  Dear  Mr.  A.)  has  be¬ 
come  since  the  17th  c.  the  ordinary  polite  form  of  addressing 
an  equal. 

1450  Q.  Margt.  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  7  Right  dere 
and  welbeloved.  1503-4  Q.  Margt.  (of  Scotl.)  to  Hen.  VII 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  I.  41  My  most  dere  lorde  and  fader. 
1516  —  to  Hen.  VIII,  ibid.  I.  129  Derest  broder,  As  hartly 
as  I  can  I  recomend  me  onto  you.  a  1610  Meriel  Little¬ 
ton  to  Mrs.  Barnaby,  ibid.  11.  III.  218  Deare  Aunt,  I  ame 
as  willinge  [etc.].  1623  Dk.  Buckingham  to  Jas.  I,  ibid. 

III.  146  Dere  Dad,  Gossope, and  Steward.  1628  Abp.  Usher 
Let.  to  Sir  R.  Cotton  in  Lett.  Emin.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  138 
Deare  Sir,  I  know  not  who  should  beginne  first  [etc.].  1656 
Jer.  Taylor  Let.  in  Evelyn's  Moua  1857)  111.  72  Believe  that 
I  am,  in  great  heartiness  and  dearness  of  affection,  Dear 
Sir,  your  obliged  and  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant 
J.  Taylor.  1665  Pepys  to  Lady  Carteret  4  Sept.,  Dear 
Madam,  Your  Ladyship  will  not  (I  hope)  imagine  [etc.]. 
1690  Harrison  to  Strype  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  IV.  209 
Dear  Sir,  after  some  few  days  stay  at  Liverpool  for  a  wind 
[etc.].  1757  R.  Symmer  to  A.  Mitchell  ibid.  IV.  392  Dear 

Mitchell,  I  write  a  few  lines  [etc.]. 

d.  The  adj.  is  often  used  absol.  — 1  dear  one’, 
especially  in  *  dear  ’  or  ‘  my  dear  *  addressed  to  a 
person;  also  in  the  superlative  degree,  1  dearest’, 
‘  my  dearest  \  Its  use  otherwise  than  in  address, 
as  in  ‘his  dear’,  leads  to  its  treatment  as  a  sb., 
for  which  see  B. 


<21225  After.  R.  98  Hwo  haueS  ihurt  te,  mi  deore?  1362 
Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  24 x  Lere  hit  me,  my  deore.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  v.  286  O  dainty  Ducke  :  O  Deere  !  16x1  —  Wint.  T. 

I.  ii.  88  Hermione  (my  dearest).  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  15  Shall  I  go 
mourne  for  that  (my  deere)?  a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650) 

14  And,  Deare,  I  die  As  often  as  from  thee  I  goe.  1712 
Tickell  Sped.  No.  410  p  6.  I  therefore  came  abroad  to 
meet  my  Dear,  And  lo,  in  happy  Hour  I  find  thee  here. 
1813  Mar.  Edgeworth  Patron.  II.  xxiii.  57  ‘Really,  my 
dear ’,  answered  she,  ‘I  can’t  say.’  1833  Ht.  Martineau 
Berkeley  1.  vii.  143  Do  not  exhaust  yourself  at  once, 
dearest.  1879  Miss  Braddon  Clov.  Foot  xxxviii,  ‘  I  am  not 
in  the  clouds,  dear;  1  am  only  anxious.’ 

e.  Dearest  friend  may  have  suggested  dearest 
enemy  or  foe;  but  see  also  Dear  a  A  2. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  123  Which  art  my  neer’st 
and  dearest  Enemie.  1602  —  Ham.  1.  ii.  180  Would  I  had 
met  my  dearest  foe  in  heauen  Ere  I  had  [etc.].  1818 

Shelley  Rev.  Islam  xi.  xv,  O  that  I.  .could  set  my  dearest 
enemy  free  From  pain  and  fear  ! 

+  3.  The  attribute  is  sometimes  transferred  to  the 
subject  of  the  feeling:  Affectionate,  loving,  fond. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  iii  With  no  lesse  Nobility  of 
Loue,  Then  that  which  deerest  Father  beares  his  Sonne. 
1610  —  Temp.  1.  ii.  179  Bountifull  Fortune  (Now  my  deere 
Lady).  1653  Walton  Angler  Ep.  Ded.,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
a  dear  lover  of  this  Art. 

II.  Of  things. 

f  4.  Of  high  estimation,  of  great  worth  or  value ; 
precious,  valuable.  Obs. 

c  888  K.  Alfred  Boeth.  xiii,  God  word  and  god  hlisa 
selces  monnes  bij?  betera  &  deorra  ponne  a;nig  \vela.  c  893 
—  Oros.  v.  ii.  (Sw.)  216/5  Corrinthisce  fatu.  .sint  feegran  & 
dierran  ponne  zenegu  opru.  c  1200  Ormin  6732  Rihht  all 
swa  sunnn  hord  off  gold  Mang  menn  iss  horde  deresst. 
61325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1792  Now  is  a  dogge  also  dere  pat 
in  a  dych  lygges.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1683  Dubbed  ouer 
with  dyamondes,  pat  were  dere  holdyn.  1470-85  Malory 
A  rthur  1.  xvii,  There  may  no  rychesse  be  to  dere  for  them. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Thistle  <$•  Rose  101  And  crownit  him  with 
dyademe  full  deir.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  1.  i.  62  Your 
worth  is  very  deere  in  my  regard,  c  1600  —  Sonn.  xxx, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time’s  waste. 

+  b.  Precious  in  import  or  significance ;  im¬ 
portant.  Obs. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$-  Jul.  v.  ii.  19  The  Letter  was  not 
nice,  but  full  of  charge,  Of  deare  import,  and  the  neglecting 
it  May  do  much  danger.  1596  —  1  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  34  So 
dangerous  and  deare  a  trust.  1605  —  Lear  iii.  i.  19  Sir, 

I  do  know  you,  And  dare,  .commend  a  deere  thing  to  you. 

+  c.  In  weakened  sense  of  ‘  precious’.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  539  You  have  erred  many  a  dere  daye.  .  maynt 
jour.  15. .  Tournam.  Tottenham  10  It  befel  in  Totenham  on 
a  dere  day,  Ther  was  mad  a  shurtyng  be  the  hy-way.  1596 
Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iii.  v.  70  O  deare  discretion,  how  his  words 
are  suted. 

5.  The  preceding  passed  gradually  into  a  sense  in 
which  personal  affection  or  attachment  became  the 
predominant  notion  as  in  2  above :  Precious  in 
one’s  regard,  of  which  one  is  fond,  to  which  one 
is  greatly  attached. 

c  1175  Pater  Noster  34  in  Lamb.  Horn.  57  pis  is  pe  furste 
bode  here,  pet  we  a3en  to  habben  deore.  c  1250  Gen.  Ex. 
3483  His  word  3u  wurSe  di3ere  al-so  lif,  Di3ere  or  eiSer  child 
or  wif.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3703  Our  haly  faders 
statutes  dere.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cxv.  3  Right  deare  in 
the  sight  of  ye  Lorde  is  the  death  of  his  sayntes.  1593 
Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  i.  57  This  Land  of  such  deere  soules, 
this  deere-deere  Land,  Deere  for  her  reputation  through  the 
world.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxx.  179  Those  that  are 
dearest  to  a  man  are  his  own  life  and  limbs.  1742  Fielding 

J.  Andrews  11.  iv,  Bellarmine,  in  the  dear  coach  and  six, 
came  to  wait  on  her.  1746  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  209  Liberty, 
that  dearest  of  names ;  and  property,  that  best  of  charters. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  306  Those  ties,  once  so  close 
and  dear,  which  had  bound  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
House  of  Stuart.  1866  Pr.  Alice  Mem.  (1884)  158  How  dear 
of  you  to  have  written  to  me  on  the  14th.  1891  Anti-Jacobin 
17  Oct.  903/2  Clad  in  the  black  surtout  dear  to  bourgeois 
taste. 

+  b.  Affectionate,  fond,  loving.  Obs.  or  rare. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iii.  14  Thou  art  not  ignorant 
what  deere  good  will  I  beare  vnto  the  banish'd  Valentine. 
c  1600  —  Sonn.  cxxxi,  For  well  thou  know’st  to  my  dear 
doting  heart  Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
1683  Pennsylv.  Archives  I.  70  With  dear  Love  in  ye  lasting 
truth  I  salute  thee,  a  1866  Keble  Lett.  Spir.  Counsel (1870) 

35  My  dear  love  to  —  and  — . 

c.  Often  as  an  attribute  of  life ,  heart,  heart's 
blood,  etc.,  as  things  dear  to  one.  To  ride  (etc.) 
for  dear  life :  to  ride  for  one’s  life,  as  a  thing  dear 
to  one ;  to  ride  as  though  life  were  at  stake.  Cf. 
next. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  iv.  40  Or  else  this  Blow 
should  broach  thy  dearest  Bloud.  1602  —  Ham.  111.  ii.  68 
Since  my  deere  Soule  was  Mistris  of  my  choyse.  1604  — 
Oth.  111.  iii.  261  Though  that  her  Iesses  were  my  deere 
heart-strings.  1703  Rowe  Fair  Penit,  11.  i.  413  My  dear 
Peace  of  Mind  is  lost  for  ever.  1793  Burns  ‘  Scots  whahae  ' 
v,  We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins  But.  .they  shall  be  free. 
1887  Frith  Antobiog.  I.  xxi.  279  Never  so  happy  as  when 
galloping  for  dear  life  after  a  pack  of  hounds.  1892  Boy's 
Own  Paper  Nov.  58/2  The  men  were  working  for  ‘dear 
life  ’  to  get  her  [the  cutter]  ready  for  sail. 

6.  Of  a  high  price,  high-priced,  absolutely  or  re¬ 
latively  ;  costly,  expensive  :  the  opposite  of  cheap. 

1044  O.  E.  Chron.,  On  Sisum  £ere  webs  swy‘5e  mycel  hunger 
ofer  eall  Englaland  and  corn  swa  dyre  . .  swa  piet  se  sester 
h wattes  eode  to  LX  pen.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1137  §  3  ha  was 
i  corn  da;re.  c  1320  Seuyd  Sag.  3724  (W. )  Than  so  bifell  that 
corn  was  dere.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvm.  283  This  is  the 
derrest  beiff  that  I  Saw  euir  }eit ;  for  sekirly  It  cost  ane  ] 
thousand  pund  and  mar.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  iv.  xix,  ! 
Nothynge  I  wanted,  were  it  chepe  or  dere.  1595  Shaks.  | 


John  1.  i.  153  Sell  your  face  for  fiue  pence  and  ’tis  deere. 
1668  Rolle  Abridgment  40  He  swore,  that  the  Wood  was 
worth  40s.  where  it  was  dear  of  13s.  4d.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng. 

'Tradesman  (1841)  II.  xxxviii.  109  Our  manufactures,  -  may 
be  dear,  though  low-priced,  if  they  are  mean  in  their  value. 
1857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.  Art  ii.  (1868)  89  Pictures  ought  not 
to  be  too  dear,  that  is  to  say,  not  as  dear  as  they  are. 

b.  Said  of  prices ,  rates  :  =  High.  Now  less  usual. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2247  Fruit  and  spices  of  dere  pris.  1502 

Aknolde  Chron.  (1811)  128  He  bought  the  said  peper  at 
derrar  price.  1582-8  Hist .  James  VI  (1804)  169  And  pat 
the  timber  to  the  mercat  to  be  sauld  at  the  darrest  price  be 
the  weyght.  1654  tr.  Martini's  Conq.  China  37  Considering 
at  how  dear  a  rate  he  had  bought  the  mastering  of  that 
City.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  46  p  3  Privileges,  which 
I  have  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate.  189X  La7v  Times  XCI. 
33/1  Economy  is  a  good  thing,  but  you  may  pay  for  it  . .  at 
far  too  dear  a  price. 

c.  Said  of  a  time  or  place  in  which  prices  for 
provisions,  etc.  are  high ;  dear  year,  a  year  of 
dearth ;  also  of  a  dealer  who  charges  high  prices. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  278/25  A  deore  3er  pare  cam.  c  X400 
Maundev.  (1839)  v.  44  Therfore  is  there  dere  Tyme  in  that 
Contree.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xxxii.  19T0  fede  them  in  the 
deare  tyme.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iii.  iii.  52  The  dearest 
Chandlers  in  Europe.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  216 
The  hard  fare  of  the  dear  inn.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies 
(1840)  II.  501  It  is  the  dearest  town  in  England  for  fuel. 
1765  Mrs.  Harris  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  122, 
1  have  myself  paid  Mademoiselle  Peignerelle  . .  In  my  life 
I  never  saw  so  dear  a  woman.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw. 
III.  cxiv.  640  To  . .  send  it  . .  by  the  cheapest  routes  to  the 
dearest  markets. 

d.  fig.  Costly  in  other  than  a  pecuniary  sense  *, 
difficult  to  procure  ;  scarce. 

a  133°  Otucl  1680  po  alle  foure  weren  ifere,  Theie  nere 
none  strokes  dere.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M. 
Aurel.  (1546)  K  vj  b,  Thou  art  so  dere  in  vertues,  and 
makeste  vyces  good  chepe.  1535  Coverdale  i  Sam.  iii.  1 
The  worde  of  y  ‘  Lorde  was  deare  at  the  same  tyme.  1553 
Kennedy  Comp  end.  Tract,  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.j  1844)  '159 
And  therefore  is  deir  of  the  rehersing,  because  it  wes  evir 
misknawin  to  the  Kirk  of  God.  1576  Turbekv.  /  'enetie  248 
The  experience  which  hath  bene  dearer  unto  me  particularly 
than  it  is  meete  to  be  published  generally. 

+  7.  Senses  vaguely  connected  with  the  prec.  Obs. 

It  is  possible  that  a  was  influenced  by  Dear  a.2 

a.  ‘Heartfelt;  hearty;  hence  earnest’ (Schmidt). 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  i.  1  Now  Madam  summon  vp 

your  dearest  spirits.  1596  —  1  Hen.  IV,  v.  v.  36  You  Sonne 
John  ..Towards  Yorke  shall  bend  you,  with  your  deerest 
speed.  1606  —  Tr.  §  Cr.  v.  iii.  9  Consort  with  me  in  loud 
and  deere  petition  :  Pursue  we  him  on  knees. 

b.  ?  Rare,  unusual,  or  ?  loving,  kind. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom .  <5*  Jul.  111.  iii.  28  This  is  deare  [Qo.  1 
meare]  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

t  8.  To  think  dear :  to  seem  right  or  proper ;  to 
seem  good.  Const,  with  dative  as  in  methinks. 

I34°-7°  Alex.  %  Dind.  1133  Whan  bis  makelese  man  .. 
Hadde  . .  lettrus  . .  Endited  to  dindimus  as  him  dere  poute. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2391  To  deme  as  pe  dere  thinke. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1638  To  do  with  Darius  . .  how  so  me 
dere  thinke. 

B.  as  sb.  =  Dear  one,  darling. 

This  comes  from  A.  2d,  through  intermediate  uses  like 
‘I  met  my  dear’,  ‘he  found  his  dear’,  in  which  the  adj., 
although  capable  of  being  compared  (‘  his  dearest  ’),  can 
also  be  treated  as  a  sb.  with  plural  dears. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9225  On  suche  couenaund  to  kepe,  yf 
pat  dere  wold,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  281  Waloway  !  my 
lefe  deres,  there  I  stand  in  this  sted.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
1.  vii.  16  From  that  day  forth  Duessa  was  his  deare.  1611 
Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  227  Golden  Quoifes,  and  Stomachers 
For  my  Lads,  to  giue  their  deers.  1709  Prior  Epil.  to 
Phaedra,  The  Spouse  alone,  impatient  for  her  Dear. 
1782  Cowper  Gilpin  19  You  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 
Therefore  it  shall  be  done.  1824  Byron  Juan  xv.  lxxvi, 
Things  Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears.  1856 
Whyte  Melville  Kate  Cov.  xi,  Come  on,  there’s  a  dear ! 
1880  Miss  Braddon  Just  as  I  am  xlv,  You  are  such  a 
devoted  old  dear. 

C.  Used  interjectionally.  Dear!,  Oh  dear!, 
Dear,  dear  /,  Dear  me  !  :  exclamations  expressing 
surprise,  astonishment,  anxiety,  distress,  regret, 
sympathy,  or  other  emotion.  Dear  bless,  help, 
love ,  save  us  (you)  :  ejaculations  of  astonishment, 
usually  implying  an  appeal  for  higher  help  (obs. 
or  dial.).  Dear  knows !  goodness  knows,  Heaven 
knows  (/do  not). 

These  uses  with  a  verb  suggest  that  dear  represents  or 
implies  a  fuller  dear  Lord !  Thus  dear  knows  I  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  Lord  or  God  knows!  ;  cf.  also  the  elliptical 
Save  us !  Help  us  /  Keep  us !  and  the  like ;  but  the  his¬ 
torical  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  (A  derivation  from  It. 
dio ,  God,  as  conjectured  by  some,  resting  upon  mod.  Eng. 
pronunciation  of  dea(r,  finds  no  support  in  the  history  of  the 
word.) 

1694  Congreve  Double  Dealer  v.  xxii,  O  dear,  you  make 
me  blush.  1719  A.  Ramsay  Ep.  J.  Arbuckle  27  Then  did 
ideas  dance  (dear  safe  us  !)  As  they’d  been  daft.  1769  Mad. 
D’Arblay  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  36  O  dear  !  O  dear  !  how 
melancholy  has  been  to  us  this  last  week.  Ibid.,  O  dear  !  I 
shall  die.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  iv,  Dear  me  !  dear 
me  !  I'm  sure  there  is  nothing  in  my  behaviour  to  put  me  on 
a  level  with  one  of  that  stamp,  c  1813  Mrs.  Sherwood  Stories 
Ch.  Catech .  ix.  65  ‘  O,  dear  ! '  says  Mrs.  Hicks,  ‘  do  you  think 
I  am  like  your  fine  folks?’  1818  —  Fairchild  Fam.  xii. 
(1829)98  ‘  Dear  !  how  tiresome  it  must  be  to  be  so  religious  !' 
1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  iv,  Dear  me  ! . .  he’s  very  small. 
1844  —  Mart.  Chuz.  xlv,  Hers  was  not  a  flinty  heart.  Oh 
dear  no  !  1839  Cath.  Sinclair  Holiday  House  iii.  40  ‘  Oh 

dear!  oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?’  cried  Harry.  1849 
Lytton  Caxtons  17  ‘Dear,  dear’,  cried  my  mother  ‘my 
poor  flower  pot  that  I  prized  so  much.’  1876  White  Cross 
|  xxxvii.  236  ‘  Dear  knows  ’,  said  Catharine,  ‘  when  we  shall 
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see  them  back.’  1880  Antrim  $  Down  Gloss.,  Dear  bless 
you  t  . .  Dear  help  you  f. .  Dear  knows ,  a  common  rejoinder, 
meaning  ‘  who  knows’  or  ‘  nobody  knows',  probably  meant 
originally,  ‘  God  only  knows  Dear  lime  you  I  God  love 
you,  an  exclamation.  Mod.  Sc.  He  has  had  dear  knows 
how  many  places,  and  lost  them  a’,  ane  after  another. 

t  Dear,  dere,  a-1  poetic.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms  : 
1  dior,  d6or,  3-5  dere,  6-7  deere,  deare,  7-  dear. 
[OE.  deor;  not  known  in  the  cognate  langs.,  and  of 
uncertain  etymology. 

By  some  held  to  be  intimately  related  to  OE.  deor  animal 
(see  Deer).  By  others  thought  to  contain  the  same  radical 
form  as  Dear  a.1,  and  to  differ  only  in  the  stem-suffix 
(* deur-o -).  In  OE.,  from  the  levelling  of  o-  stems  and  jo- 
stems,  deor  was  formally  distinguishable  from  deore  only 
in  the  nom.  sing,  (of  all  genders),  the  acc.  sing,  neuter,  and 
nom.  acc.  pi.  neuter,  which  had  deor ,  as  against  deore ,  deoru 
(- o ).  Hence,  when  the  final  -e  was  lost  or  mute  in  ME.,  the 
two  words  became  entirely  identical  in  form.  But  in  OE., 
their  senses  appear  to  have  been  quite  distinct ;  and,  in  later 
times,  the  sense  of  dere ,  dear ,  from  deor  was  highly  incon¬ 
gruous  with  those  developed  from  deore  (though  intermediate 
or  connecting  links  of  meaning  also  arose).  This  difference 
of  sense  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  view  that  the  two  words 
are  merely  different  formations  from  the  same  base,  as  in 
the  pairs  strong  streiige,  weoref  wierife,  etc.,  where  the  two 
forms  agree  in  sense.  The  ultimate  etymology  has  been 
discussed  by  Karsten,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  1892,  345.] 

Common  in  OE.  poetry,  but  found  in  no  prose  writing.  In 
ME.  poetry,  not  known  in  southern  writers,  but  in  the  East- 
Midland  Genesis  $  Exodus ,  the  West  Midland  A  Hit.  Poems , 
Gawain  <5*  Green  Knight ,  Piers  Plowman ,  and  the  metrical 
Destruction  0/  Troy  (all  these  except  the  first  being  alli¬ 
terative)  ;  it  then  appears  in  Spenser  (by  whom  it  was 
perhaps  revived),  occurs  frequently  in  Shakspere,  in  17th  c. 
poets,  and  archaically  in  Shelley.  By  these  later  writers  it 
was  probably  conceived  of  only  as  a  peculiar  poetical  sense 
of  Dear  a,\  and  there  are  uses  in  Shakspere  evidently 
associated  with  both  sense-groups. 

+1.  Brave,  bold,  strenuous,  hardy.  Obs. 

a  1000  A  ndreas  1310  (Gr.)  Se  halja  waes  to  hofe  Iseded,  deor 
and  dom^eorn.  —  Caedmon's  Satan  543  Daet  waes  se 
deora,  Didimus  waes  haten.  —  Sal.  #  Sat.  387  For  hwam 
nele  mon..georne  ^ewyrcan  deores  dryhtscipes.  —  Sea¬ 
mans  Lament  41  Nis  mon  in  his  daedum  to  Saes  deor. 
Ibid.  76  Deorum  daedum.  [C1450  Golagros  <$•  Gaw.  1.  9 
Dukis  and  digne  lordis,  douchty  and  deir.] 

2.  Hard,  severe,  heavy,  grievous;  fell,  dire.  arch. 

Beowulf  (Th.)  4186  Dior  daedfruma.  a  1000  Caedmon's 
Daniel  (Gr.)  372  Deor  scur.  a  1000  Sal.  Sat.  122  Swenga 
ne  wyrnaj>  deorra  dynta.  Ibid.  361  Ne  maeg  man  foryldan 
bone  deoran  sib.  c  I25°  Gen.  Ex.  3742  He  ben  smiten 
in  sorwes  dere.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  214  Dry^tyn 
with  his  dere  dom  hym  drof  to  \>e  abyme.  c  1340  Gaw.  <$• 
Gr.  Knt.  564  Of  destines  derf  &  dere,  What  may  mon  do 
bot  fonde.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  17 1  May  no  derth 
ben  hem  [riche  men]  dere,  drouth,  ne  wete.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  920  With-droghe  the  deire  of  his  dere  attur. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  v.  38  On  him  that  did  Pyrochles 
deare  dismay.  Ibid.  11.  xi.  34  To  seize  upon  his  foe  . . 
Which  now  him  turnd  to  disadvantage  deare.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  15 1  The  datelesse  limit  of  thy  deere  exile. 
c  1600  —  Sonn.  xxxvii,  I,  made  lame  by  Fortunes  dearest 
spight.  1607  —  Tim  on  v.  i.  231  What  other  meanes  is  left 
vnto  vs  In  our  deere  perill.  1607  Deloney  Strange  Hist. 
(1841)  14  But  this  their  meriment  did  turne  to  deare  annoy. 
a  1626  Middleton  Mayor  of  Q.  iv.  ii,  Here’s  no  dear 
villainy.  1637  Milton  Lycidas  6  Bitter  constraint  and  sad 
occasion  dear  Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due.  1819 
Shelley  Cenciv.  iv.  32  Now  I  forget  them  at  my  dearest  need. 
J*  3.  Hard,  difficult.  Obs. 

ai 225  Leg.  Kath.  948  For  nis  him  no  derure  for  to 
adweschen  feole  ben  fewe.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  21  Eauer  se 
deore  |>ing  se  is  derure  to  biwitene.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  1469  Now  eese  us  a  thyng,  now  fele  we  it  dere. 

Dear  (d Di),  adv.  For  forms  see  Dear  a.1  [OE. 
d/ore ,  deore  =  OHG.  tiuro ,  MHG.  tiure,  tinwer , 
G.  letter :  in  OE.,  through  the  reduction  of  the 
termination  to  e ,  not  distinct  in  form  from  Dear  a.1 
in  Anglian.] 

1.  At  a  high  price ;  at  great  cost ;  usually  with 
such  verbs  as  buy ,  cost,  pay ,  sell,  etc.  (See  also 
Aby  v.,  Buy  v.  3,  Cost  v .  2  b,  etc.) 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxvi.  37  Diore  ^ecepte  drihten  Creca 
Troia  burh.  c  1000  /Elfric  Foe.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  130  Care 
uendidit,  deore  he  hit  bohte  vel  sealde.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  213  pe  sullere  loue<5  his  |?ing  dere  and  seiS  bat  it  is  wel 
wurS  o8er  betere.  <21225  A?icr.  R.  392  Ure  luue  . .  bet 
kostnede  him  so  deorre.  C1374  Chaucer  Ariel.  <$*  Arc. 
2155  Ellas  youre  love  I  bie  it  all  to  dere.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  viii.  29  It  es  salde  wonder  dere.  c  1440  Bone  Flor. 
1479  Be  god,  he  seyde,  that  boght  me  dere.  1574  tr. 
Littleton's  Tenures  82  b,  To  have  solde  the  tenementes 
more  deerer  to  some  other.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
11.  127  Each  pretious.  .thing,  though  it  costeth  deere,  yet  if 
it  be  beautifull  it.  .be  good  clieape.  1677  Yarranton  Eng. 
Improv.  7  The  people  there  [Holland]  pay  great  Taxes,  and 
eat  dear.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  350  Horses. . 
are  sold  extremely  dear.  1822  Scott  Pirate  xix,  That 
knowledge,  which  was  to  cost  us  both  so  dear.  1833  Ht. 
Martineau  Cinnamon  $  P.  vii.  124  It  must  do  without 
some  articles,  .or  pay  dear  for  them. 

2.  =  De arly  adv.  2.  (In  quots  1601,  1606,  perh. 
associated  with  Dear  aP) 

C1314  Guy  IFarw.  (A.)  152  perl  him  loued  swipe  dere, 
Ouer  al  oper  pat  per  were,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  583  If  destyny 
me  demys,  hit  is  dere  welcum.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5143 
All  was  done  as  scho  demed  &  he  hire  dere  thankis.  1485 
Caxton  CJias.  Gt.  30  He  was  byloued  &  dere  reputed  of 
euery  body.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  127  Through 
thy  most  dere  beloued  sonne.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  #  ful.  11. 
iii.  66  Is  Rosaline  that  thou  didst  loue  so  deare  So  soone 
forsaken  ?  1601  —  Jul.  C.  iii.  i.  196  Shall  it  not  greeue  thee 
deerer  then  thy  death.  1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv. 
11.  248  Let  that  All-Powerfull  dear-drad  Prince  descend. 
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X807  Byron  Ho.  Idleness ,  To  E.  N  Long  99  The  dear-loved 
peaceful  seat. 

Dear  (dl-u),  v.  [f.  Deak  a.1] 

'j- 1.  trans.  To  make  dear  or  expensive ;  to  raise 
the  price  of.  Sc.  Obs.  rare. 

1424  Sc.  Acts  fas.  I  (1814)  7  (Jam.)  That  na  vittalis.. 
be  deryt  apon  our  lorde  the  kyngis  men  in  ony  place.  14. . 
Chalmerlan  Ayr  in  Sc.  St  at.  I.  700/2  pai  deir  pe  kingis 
mercate  and  pe  cuntre  of  eggis  bying.  1462  Edinb .  Rec. 
(1870)  7  Oct.  (Jam.  Supp.),  That  na  neichtbour  tak  in  hand 
to  by  the  saidis  victualis  or  tymmer  to  regrait  and  deir 
agane  upoun  the  nychtbouris. 

+  2.  To  endear.  Obs.  rare. 

1603  J.  Davies  Microcosmos  Wks.  (1876)  64  (D.)  He  is  his 
Sire,  in  nature  dear’d. 

3.  To  address  (a  person)  as  ‘dear’;  so  to  dear 
sir ,  dear  cousin,  nonce-use . 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  v,  I  have  no  leisure  to  be  Dear  Sirring 
myself.  Ibid,  xli,  He  dears  me  too,  you  see.  1829  Marryat 
F.  Mildmay  xxiv,  Don’t  dear  me.  Sir  Hurricane,  I  am  not 
one  of  your  dears.  1875  Tennyson  Q.  Mary  hi.  iv,  Their 
two  graces  Do  so  dear-cousin  and  royal-cousin  him. 

Dear,  obs.  form  of  Deer,  Dere. 

Dearborn  (dloubp-in).  U.S.  [From  the  name 
of  the  inventor.]  A  vehicle,  a  kind  of  light  four- 
wheeled  wagon  used  in  country  districts  in  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

x84i  Cati.in  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xlv.  81  He  had  pur¬ 
chased  at  St.  Louis  a  very  comfortable  dearborn  waggon. 
1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LVI.  641,  I  resolved  to  leave  my  gig  at 
N  ew  Orleans,  procuring  in  its  stead  a  sort  of  dearborn  or 
railed  cart.  1881  Harpers  Mag.  181  The  country  people 
bring  their  produce  to  town  in  carts,  dearborns,  and  market- 
wagons. 

Dea’r-bou’ght,  a.  [Dear  adv.]  Bought  at 
a  high  price,  obtained  at  great  cost. 

C1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  in.  662  For  that  is  dere  boghte 
honour.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  4  Epigr.  (1867)  31  Dere 
bought  and  far  fet  Are  deinties  for  Ladies.  1591  Shaks. 
1  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  252  Englands  deere  bought  Queen.  1719 
De  For.  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xiv.  232  Dear-bought  experience. 
1813  Scott  Rokeby  in.  xxii,  Our  dear-bought  victory. 

t  Dearch,  derch,  Sc.var.  duergh,  obs.  f.  Dwarf. 

c  1500  Kennedie  in  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  33  Dreid,  dirtfast 
dearch.  Ibid.  395  Duerch  [ v.r .  derch]  I  sail  ding  the. 

Deare,  obs.  f.  Dare  v.2,  Dear,  Deer,  Dere. 

Dearfe,  var.  of  Derf  Obs. 

t  Deargenta-tion.  Obs.  rare.— °  [i.L.dear- 
gentdre  to  plate  with  silver,  f.  de-  (De-  I.  3)  +  ar¬ 
gentum  silver.]  ‘  A  laying  over  with  silver  ’ 
(Bailey,  vol.  II.  1727). 

tDea’ring.  Obs.  ? nonce-wd.  [f.  DearvA2  + -ing 
(?  for  the  sake  of  the  rime).]  Darling. 

1601  J.  Weever  Mirr.  Martyrs  B  vii  b,  The  seauenth  not 
appearing.  .Venus  white  doue,  and  Mars  his  onely  dearing. 

t  Dear  joy.  Obs.  A  familiar  appellation  for 
an  Irishman. 

1688  VoxCleri pro  Regc  47  It  seems  his  Power  is  absolute, 
but,  not  arbitrary,  which  is,  like  a  Dear-Joy’s  Witticism,  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  1698  Farquhar  Love  4 
Bottle  v.  iii,  Oh  my  dear  Roebuck  ! — And  faith  is  it  you, 
dear  joy.  1699  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Dear  Joies,  Irish¬ 
men.  1710  Brit.  ApolloW.  Quarterly  No.  3.7/2  ADearJoy, 
by  Shaint  Patrick’s  Shoe-Buckle . .  With  Usquebaugh  warm’d. 

Dear  ling,  obs.  form  of  Darling. 

Dearly  (dbuli),  adv.  Forms :  see  Dear  ad 
[OE.  deorlice,  =  OS.  diurlico ,  OHG.  iiurllhho,  f. 
OE.  deorlic  glorious,  precious,  OS.  diurlic,  OHG. 
tiurlth,  f.  Dear  <2.1 :  see  -ly  2.] 

+  1.  In  a  precious,  worthy,  or  excellent  manner  ; 
worthily,  choicely,  finely,  richly.  Obs. 

a  1000  Cynewulf  Elene  1159  (Z.)  To  hwam  hio  fa  naeglas 
[i.  e.  of  the  cross]  selost  and  deorlicost  gedon  meahte.  c  1325 
E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  A.  994  As  derely  deuysez  fis  ilk  toun,  In 
apocalyppez  pe  apostel  Iohan.  1377  Langl.  P.Pl.  B.  xix.  2, 
I..di3te  me  derely  &  dede  me  to  cherche.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  3463  And  double  fest  \>a.t  day  derely  was  holdyn, 
With  all  J>e  reuell  &  riolte  ]>at  Renkes  couthe  deuise.  1483 
Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  Hjb,  The  lady. .made  him  [Moses] 
to  be  nouryshed  in  her  wardrobe  more  derely.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  4  Cr.  ill.  iii.  96  Man,  how  dearely  euer  parted.  .Cannot 
make  boast  to  haue  that  which  he  hath,  .but  by  reflection. 

2.  As  one  who  is  held  dear ;  with  feelings  of 
tender  affection ;  affectionately,  fondly.  (Now 
used  only  with  the  vb.  love  or  its  equivalents.) 

c  1205  Lay.  18896  Jke  asremite  gon  to  weopen,  deorliche  he 
hine  custe.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4374  Ne  to  hire  do  no 
duresse,  as  pou  me  derli  louest.  1488  Caxton  Chast.  Goddes 
Chyld.  14  Loth  she  is  to  forgoo  her  chylde  the  whiche  she 
derely  louyth.  1570  T.  Norton  tr.  Nowel’s  Catech.  (1853) 
132  The  dearlier  that  any  man  is  beloved  of  God.  1611 
Tourneur  At/i.  Trag.  11.  iv,  So  deerely  pittifull  that  ere  the 
poore  Could  aske  his  charity  with  dry  eyes  he  gaue  ’em 
Reliefe  wi’  teares.  1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659]  42 
All  whom  Thou  hast  made  more  nearly  and  dearly  mine. 
1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  6  Poor  Dr.  James., 
loved  profligate  conversation  dearly.  1856  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohnl  II.  48  Born  in  a  harsh  and 
wet  climate,  .he  dearly  loves  his  house. 

b.  with  ppl.  adj. ;  often  hyphened  as  in  4. 

1526-34  Tindale  Rom.  xii.  19  Derly  beloued,  avenge  not 
youre  selves.  1625  Milton  Death  Fair  Infant  iv,  His 
dearly-loved  mate.  1838  Dickens  0.  Twist  II.  xii.  200 
Dearly-attached  companion.  1878  Q.  Victoria  Let.  in 
Lond.  Gaz.  27  Dec.,  To  call  away  from  this  world  her 
dearly-beloved  daughter,  the  Princess  Alice. 

•J  3.  With  reference  to  other  feelings  than  love 
or  affection :  a.  From  the  heart,  heartily,  ear¬ 
nestly.  Obs. 


a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxix,  Drynke  to  hym  deorly 
of  fol  god  bous.  c  1340  Gaw.  4  Gr.  Ant.  1031  He  .  .derely 
hym  Jionkkez.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2352  A  doctour,  ane 
Domystyne  fai  derely  beseke  To  consaile  baim.  1485  Cax¬ 
ton  Paris  4  V.  24  Prayed  hir  moche  derly  that  she  shold 
not  open  it.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5 •  Cr.  IV.  v.  18  Most  deerely 
welcome  to  the  Greekes,  sweete  Lady. 

t  b.  Carefully.  Obs. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  x.  112  The  Sarrazines  kepen  that 
place  fulle  derely. 

+  c.  Deeply,  keenly.  Obs.  Cf.  Dear  a.2 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  ii.  132  How  deerely  would  it 
touch  thee  to  the  quicke  Shouldst  thou  but  heare  I  were 
licencious.  1600  — •  A.  1'.  L.  1.  iii.  35  My  father  hated  his 
father  dearly.  1602  —  Ham.  iv.  iii.  43  We  deerely  greeue 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done. 

4.  At  a  high  price  ;  at  great  cost ;  =  Dear  adv.  1. 
Now  usually  Jig.  When  modifying  an  adj.  used 
attributively  it  is  usually  hyphened,  as  ‘  a  dearly- 
bought  advantage 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xx.  454  For  suche  dyde 
folowe.  .that  payd  derely  forit.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon 
xciv.  305  He  shal  derely  abye  it.  1550  Crowley  Epigr. 
1324  Suche  mailer  stones  as  are  most  dearlye  solde.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  264  Such  hurtes  and  dammages.  .should 
be  deerely  revenged.  1671  Milton  Samson  1660  Oh 
dearly-bought  revenge,  yet  glorious  1  1797  G.  Colman  Br. 
Grins,  Lodgings  for  Single  Gent,  i,  Some  [lodgings]  are 
good  and  let  dearly.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  611  The 
Mendip  miners  stood  bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their 
lives  dearly.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxiv.  237  All  the 
dearly-earned  documents  of  the  expedition. 

■j*  Dea'rly,  a.  Ol>s.  [OE.  had  deorlic  illus¬ 
trious,  splendid,  brave  :  but  the  later  examples  are 
app.  nonce-formations  from  Dear  a.1  +  -ly  1 .] 
Dear. 

Beowulf  ( Th.)  1174  Swa  deorlice  dsed.  121300  Cursor  M. 
3700  (Cott.)  Bot  hend  and  hals  es  als  i  tru  Mi  dereli  suns 
child  esau  [A',  my  derly  sone  hit  ys  esaw,  G.  4  Tr.  dere 
son].  18. .  Ballad,  ‘  Jamie  Douglas  ’  vi.  in  Child  Ballads 
vii.  cciv.  98/1  She  was  a  dearly  nurse  to  me. 

f  Dea-rm,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  L.  dearmare 
to  disarm  :  see  De-  I.  5.]  ‘  To  disarm’  (Bailey, 

vol.  II.  1727). 

Dearn(e,  -ful,  -ly:  see  Dern,  -fcl,  -ly. 

Dearn,  obs.  form  of  Darn  v. 

Dearness  (dbunes).  [f.  Dear  a.1  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dear :  a.  of  being  held 
in  esteem  and  affection  ;  hence  b.  Intimacy,  mutual 
affection  ;  c.  Affection,  fondness. 

c  1320  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  3144  Dame,  said  the  erl  ful  sone, 
For  grete  derenes  es  yt  done,  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.,  MS.  Lin¬ 
coln  A.  i.  17  f.  138  (Halliw.)  With  the  erle  es  he  lent  In 
derenes  nyghte  and  daye.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iii.  ii. 
101,  I  thinke,  he  holds  you  well,  and  in  dearenesse  of  heart. 
1624  Bedell  Lett.  i.  40  Neither  soothing  vntruth  for  the 
dearnesse  of  your  person,  nor  breaking  charitie.  1656  Jer. 
Taylor  in  Evelyn's  Mem.  (1857)  111.  72,  I  am,  in  great 
heartiness  and  dearness  of  affection  . .  your  . .  most  affec¬ 
tionate  friend,  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time (1766)  II.  185  The 
dearness  that  was  between  them,  was  now  turned . .  to  a  most 
violent  enmity.  1842  Tennyson  Locksley  Hall  91  The  child 
too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness  not  his  due.  1871  T. 
Erskine  Spirit.  Order  (1876)  20  The  nearness  and  dearness 
of  my  relation  to  Him. 

f  b.  concr.  An  expression  or  token  of  affection. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  vi.  (1851)  131  All  the  duties  and 
dearnesses  which  ye  owe  to  God.  1721  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
I.  ii.  26  The  peace  between  the  two  kings,  whatever  mutual 
dearnesses  there  had  appeared,  was  but  short. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  dear  in  price ;  expensive¬ 
ness,  costliness. 

1530  Palsgr.  213/1  Derenesse,  chicrte.  1599  Hakluyt 
Voy.  III.  269  (R.)  The  want  of  wood  and  deerenesse  thereof 
in  England.  1631  Gouge  God's  A  rrows  ii.  §  26.  1 7 1  Scarcity 
and  dearenesse  of  corne.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  Pref.  63  The 
dearness  of  Paper,  and  the  want  of  good  Types.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  258  The  impracticability  of  success, 
arising  from  scarcity  of  hands,  dearness  of  labour.  1891 
Leeds  Mercury  28  May  4/5  The  withdrawal  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  bills  . .  was  due  solely  to  the  temporary  dearness  of 
money. 

+  De-arre’st,  V.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [De-  II.  1.] 

To  release  from  arrest ;  =Disarrest. 

1791  J.  Brf.e  Cursory  Sketch  231  A  ship  dearrested  or 
released  by  order  of  Council. 

De-arsenicize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Dearth (daj»,r/t.  Forms:  .J-qderpe/qdierpe), 
4-5  derthe,  4-6  (7  Sc.)  derth,  6  darth,  deerth, 
6-  dearth.  [ME.  der]e,  not  recorded  in  OE. 
(where  the  expected  form  would  be  dlertSu,  dlerS, 
dyrfi :  cf.  14th  c.  dierje  in  Ayenb.)  ;  but  corresp. 
formally  to  ON.  dyrtS  with  sense  ‘  glory  OS. 
diurida,  OHG.  tiurida,  MHG.  litirdc,  MG.  turde 
glory,  honour,  value,  costliness  ;  abstr.  sb.  f.  W Gen 
diuri,  OE.  dlere,  deore,  Dear  ad  :  see  -th. 

The  form  derke  in  Gen.  4  Exod.  (bis)  and  Promp.  Para. 
seems  to  be  a  scribal  error  for  derpe,  derhe ;  but  its  repeated 
occurrence  is  remarkable.] 

+  1.  Glory,  splendour.  Obs.  rare.  [  =  ON.  dyrd.] 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  99  f*e  derjre  {terof  for  to  deuyse 
Nis  no  wy3  worpe  that  tonge  berez. 

+  2.  Dearness,  costliness,  high  price.  Obs. 

(This  sense,  though  etymologically  the  source  of  those  that 
follow,  is  not  exemplified  very  early,  and  not  frequent. 
In  some  of  the  following  instances  it  is  doubtful.) 

[1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  cii.  82  Ther  felle  grete  derth 
and  scarsyte  of  corne  and  other  vytailles  in  that  land.  1596 
Bp.  Barlow  Three  Serin,  i.  5  Dearth  is  that,  when  all 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  life  of  man  . .  are  rated  at 


DEARTH. 


DEATH. 


a  high  price.]  1632  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  (1891)  I.  67 
Compleming  of.  .the  dearthe  of  the  pryce  thairof.  1644  R. 
Baillie  Lett.  <5*  Jmls .  (1841)  II.  175,  I  cannot  help  the  ex- 
traordinarie  dearth :  they  say  the  great  soume  the  author 
putts  on  his  copie,  is  the  cause  of  it.  1793  Bentham  Emanc . 
Colonies  Wks.  1843  IV.  413  When  an  article  is  dear,  it  is  . . 
made  so  by  freedom  or  by  force.  Dearth  which  is  natural 
is  a  misfortune  :  dearth  which  is  created  is  a  grievance. 

Jig.  1602  Shaks?  Iiam.  v.  ii.  123  His  infusion  of  such 
dearth  and  rareness. 

3.  A  condition  in  which  food  is  scarce  and  dear ; 
often,  in  earlier  use,  a  time  of  scarcity  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  privations,  a  famine ;  now  mostly  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  condition,  as  in  lime  of  dearth. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2237  Wex  derke  [?derpe],  Sis  coren  is 
gon.  Ibid.  2345.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4700  (Cott.)  Sua  bigan 
pe  derth  to  grete.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vi.  20  If  any 
derth  com  in  he  cuntree  [qitant  il  fait  chier  temps},  r.  1440 
Promp.  PaYv.  119  Derthe  (P.or  derke),  cariscia.  1526  Tin- 
dale  Luke  xv.  14  There  rose  a  greate  derth  thorow  out  all 
that  same  londe.  1552  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer ,  Litany ,  In  the 
tyme  of  dearth  and  famine.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  ii.  27 
Dainty  they  say  maketh  derth.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  «$•  Cl. 
11.  vii.  22  They  know  . .  If  dearth  Or  Foizon  follow.  1625 
Bacon  Ess.  Seditions  (Arb.)  40^  The  Causes  and  Motiues 
of  Seditions  are  . .  Dearths  :  Disbanded  Souldiers.  a  1687 
Petty  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  80  The  same  causes  which  make 
Dearth  in  one  place  do  often  cause  plenty  in  another.  1781 
Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  III.  Ii.  217  The  fertility  of  Egypt  sup¬ 
plied  the  dearth  of  Arabia.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  §  It. 
I si.  I.  361  Augustus,  in  a  dearth,  gave  freedom  to  twenty 
thousand  slaves.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  (1857)  II.  iv.  ii.  270 
In  modern  times,  therefore,  there  is  only  dearth,  where  there 
formerly  would  have  been  famine, 
b.  of  (+ for)  corn ,  victuals ,  etc. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vi.  23  per  falles  oft  sithes  grete 
derth  of  come  [chier  temps 1.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  i. 

174  The  darth  of  al  such  thyngys  as  for  fode  ys  necessary. 
1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  33  This  yere  [1527]  was 
a  gret  derth  in  London  for  brede.  Ibid.  45  This  yere  was 
a  gret  derth  for  wode  and  colies.  1720  Gay  Poems  (1745) 

I.  139  At  the  dearth  of  coals  the  poor  repine.  1721  Swift 
Let.  fr.  Lady  cone.  Bank  Wks.  (1841)  II.  67  The  South- 
Sea  had  occasioned  such  a  dearth  of  money  in  the  kingdom. 

4.  fig.  and  transf.  Scarcity  0/*  anything,  material 
or  immaterial ;  scanty  supply ;  practical  deficiency, 
want  or  lack  of  a  quality,  etc. 

1340  Ayenb.  256  pe  meste  dierpe  pet  is  aboute  ham  is  of 
zopnesse  an  of  trewpe.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  7340  Pre¬ 
cious  clothyng  is  cowpable  for  the  derthe  of  it.  c  1477 
Caxton  Jason  42  b,  Ther  is  no  grete  derthe  ne  scarcete  of 
women.  1596  Drayton  Leg-cuds  iv.  45  A  time  when  never 
lesse  the  Dearth  Of  happie  Wits.  1667  Drydf.n  Ess.  Dram . 
Poesie  Wks.  1725  I.  55  That  dearth  of  plot  and  narrowness 
of  Imagination,  which  may  be  observed  in  all  their  Plays. 
1671  C.  Hatton  in  Hatton  Corr.  (18781  60  The  absence  of 
ye  Court  occasions  a  great  dirth  of  news  here.  1754  Richard¬ 
son  Grandison  IV.  xvii.  130  We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
there  is  a  great  dearth  of  good  men.  1815  Wordsw.  White 
Doe  11.  8  Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth  Of  love.  1875 

J.  Curtis  Hist.  Eng.  151  The  great  pestilence  of  1349  led  to 
such  a  dearth  of  labourers. 

+  Dearth,  V.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
make  dear  in  price  ;  lo  cause  or  produce  a  scarcity 
of  or  in  anything  ;  to  beggar. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  119  Derthyn  or  make  dere,  carisco , 
carioro.  1594  Zepheria  ii.  in  Arb.  Gar?ier  V.  66  Thy 
Worth  hath  dearthed  his  Words,  for  thy  true  praise  1  1743 

in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff (1891)  1. 153  Thomas  Murray  having 
dearthed  the  flesh  Mercat  hy  buying  up  some  pork. 

Hence  +  Dearthing*  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  404  To  susteane 
thowsandis  of  strangeris  . .  to  the  derthing  of  all  vivveris 
[=vivres].  1593  Nashf.  Christ's  T.  (1613)  64  This  huge 
word-dearthing  taske. 

t  Dea*rther.  Obs.  [f.  Dearth  v.  +  -er.]  One 
who  causes  a  dearth  or  scarcity  in  commodities. 

1622  Malynes  Anc. Law-Merch.  445  Against  Forestalled, 
Regraters,  and  dearthers  of  come  and  victualls.  1708 
J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  11.  vi.  (1743)  389  Punish¬ 
ing  forestalled,  regraters,  and  dearthed  of  corn. 

t  Dea  rthful.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dearth  sb. 
+  -FUL.]  Costly,  expensive. 

1786  Burns  Sc.  Drink  xvi,  It  sets  you  ill,  Wi’  bitter, 
dearthfu'  wines  to  mell,  Of  foreign  gill. 

+  De-articulate,  a.  Obs.  [Cf.  next,  and  Ar¬ 
ticulate  n.]  Divided  by  joints  ;  freely  articulated. 
Also  De-arti  culated  a. 

1650  Bulwer  A  nthropomet.  vii.  87  His  Ears  not  too  big 
nor  too  little,  well  engraved,  de-articulate.  1615  Crooke 
Body  of  Man  v.  (i6r6)  286  It  hath  bin  observed  that  the 
geniture  yssuing  from  a  woman,  .hath  bin  dearticulated. 

De  -articula  tion.  Anat.  [ad.  med.L.  de- 
articulaiio ,  used  to  translate  Siapdpojcns  in  Aristotle 
and  Galen.]  a.  Division  by  joints  ;  b.  *  Articu¬ 
lation  admitting  of  movement  in  several  directions; 
=  Diarthrosis  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.);  c.  Distinct  arti¬ 
culation  (of  the  voice). 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  333  A  dearticulation  of  the 
parts.  1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  CJiirurg.  vi.  xlii.  (1678)  165 
De-articulation  is  a  composition  of  the  bones  with  a  manifest 
and  visible  motion.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  144 There 
would  be  much  of  the  voice  lost  in  dearticulation.  1651 
Biggs  New  Disp.  P98  The  dearticulation  of  the  operations 
of  nature. 

+  De,a-rtuate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  deart udre, 
{.  artus  joint,  member:  see  De-  I.  6.]  trans. 
To  dismember.  So  +  Deartuation,  dismember¬ 
ment. 

1623  Cockeram,  D carinate.  1653  Gataker  find.  A  nnot. 
Jer.  175  Framing  a  very  maimed  and  mangled  dismembra- 
tion  and  deartuation.  .of  it. 


+  Dea*rworth,  derworth,  a.  Obs.  Forms: 

1  d6orwurpe,  dyrwurpe,  2  derwur*5e,  der  - 
wui#,  dierewurd,  2-3  deor-,  deore-,  dere- 
wurtSe,  3  durewurfte,  3-5  dere-,  derworpe, 
derworp,  -worth,  4  derwurp,  direwerpe,  4-5 
darworth,  5  derwurthe,  dirworthe,  dyrworth, 
derwarde,  4-6  dereworth,  6  dearworth.  [OE. 
deor-,  dyrwurpe,  app.  f.  dteru ,  ddoru  Dear  sb. 1  + 
wyrfe  worthy.] 

1.  Worthy  of  high  estimation,  highly  valuable, 
precious,  costly. 

c  888  K.  Hllfred  Boeth.  x.  28  Daet  is  git  deorwyrpre  5onne 
monnes  lif.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  31  &e  on  gold  je  on  deor- 
wyrpum  hrse^lum.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  46  He 
funde  pset  an  deorwyrSe  [c  1160  //Vr/AwdenvurSe]  meregrot. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  He  . .  alesde  us.  .mid  his  derewurSe 
flesse  and  mid  his  blode.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hwn.  145  Hie 
11am  ane  box  . .  and  hine  fulde  mid  derewurde  smerieles. 
a  1300  Fen  Commandm.  1  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  15  pi  derworp 
blode  pat  pou  schaddistfor  mankyn.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth . 

11.  iv.  41  pat  pei  ne  ben  more  derworpe  to  pe  pen  pine  owen 
lijf.  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  26  bat  pat  is  wipynne  pe 
arterye  is  ful  derwarde  &  nedip  gret  kepynge.  c  1422  Hoc- 
cleve  Lea7‘n  to  Die  448  Of  satisfaccioun  the  leeste  deede 
Right  dereworthe  were  it  in  this  neede. 

2.  Worthy,  honourable,  noble,  glorious. 

£■1175  Lamb.  Horn.  79  pet  he  alihte  . .  from  derewurS 
wuninge.  ^1175  Cott.  Horn.  231  Se  hlaford  into  par  halle 
come  mid  his  dierewurd  geferede.  1340-70  Alex .  <$*  Dind. 
243  Whan  dereworpe  dindimus  pe  enditinge  liurde.  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  2679  Now  dose  him  fra  Darius,  a.  dereworth 
[v.r.  darworth]  prince.  £1420  Avow.  Arth.  xxii,  Bidus  me 
Sir  Gauan,  Is  derwurthe  on  dese  ! 

3.  Of  persons :  Dearly  esteemed,  dear,  beloved. 

a  122$  Ancr.  R.  2  Louerd  !  sei5  Godes  Spuse  to  hire 

deorewurSe  Spus.  1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  vii.  1  Moost  dere¬ 
worthe  britheren.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  1512  My  fader  so 
dereworth  and  der.  c  1422  Hoccleve  Learn  to  Die  498  Of 
alle  freendes  thow,  the  derwortheste.  1557  TotielVs  Misc.  \ 
(Arb.)  1 17  A  dearworth  dame. 

t  Dea'rworthily,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Dearworth  y 
+  -ly  2.]  Worthily,  honourably;  preciously, 
richly  ;  affectionately. 

a  1300  Cursor  II.  13669  (Gott.)  Ful  derworthili  his  lauerd 
he  gret.  "la  1400  Morte  Arth .  3252  A  duches  dere-worthily 
dyghte  in  dyaperde  wedis.  c  1410  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  iv. 
(Gibbs  MS.),  [Sche]  roosuppeand  clypped  hire  derworthyly 
[ed.  1530  worthily]  and  tenderly.  Ibid,  xiv,  Sche  . .  clypp- 
ynge  hym  derworthyly  [v.r.  derworthely ;  ed.  1530  lou- 
yngely]  in  hyre  armes. 

+  Dea*rworthiness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ness.  OE.  had  deorwyrfincs .]  Preciousness, 
worthiness,  valuableness ;  pi.  (in  OE.),  valuables, 
treasures. 

[c  888  K.  ./Elfred  Boeth.  vii.  §  4  Mid  golde,  £e  mid  seolfre, 
ge  mid  eallum  deorwyrpnessum.]  £1325  Metr .  Horn.  11 
Than  es  the  gret  derworthines  Of  precheours  that  bers 
witnes.  Ibid.  73  Wit  lovely  worde  and  dere  worthy  nes. 

t  Dea'rwortllly,  adv.  Obs.  In  3-4  -liehe, 

4  -lye,  -li,  -ly,  (derwurly).  [Early  ME.  f.  Dear- 
worth  a.  +  - liche ,  -ly  2.]  =  Dearworthily. 

c  1205  Lay.  15151  Twa  hundred  cnihten.  .pe  sculen  biwiten 
pene  king,  durewurSliche  purh  alle  ping,  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
410  peos  beon  deoruwur'Sliche  i-wust.  a  1300  Cicrsor  M. 
5322  (Cott.)  He.  .mensked  him derworthli  dereworthly, 
-worpely].  £1320  R.  Brunne  Medit.  180  How  derwurly, 
afore  hys  ende,  A  derwurp  3yfte  he  wulde  with  pe  lete. 
£1325  Metr.  Horn.  84  Wei  birs  us  blis  the  derworthelye. 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr .  Sozule  11.  lxiii.  (1859)  59  Thou  . .  keptest  1 
me  ful  derworthly,  that  I  went  nought  from  the. 

t  De  airworthy,  derworthy,  a.  Obs.  [A 
ME.  formation  from  Dearworth,  with  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  second  element  to  Worthy.]  =  Dear- 
worth. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4731  (Cott.)  Mi  stiward  ioseph  al  fedes 
me,  For  darworthi  par-til  es  he.  £1374  Chaucer  Boeth. 

11.  i.  31  Is  present  fortune  derworpi  to  pe.  1414  Brampton 
Pcnit.  Ps.  vii,  Helde  no3t  thi  wretthe  on  my  frealnesse,  Thi 
derworthi  childeryn  whan  thou  schalt  blesse.  c  1430  Hymns 
Virg.  (1867)  52  pe  derworpiest  oile  pat  euere  was.  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1086  O,  pou  dere  worthy  emperowere  ! 

Deary,  -rie  (dD'ri),  sb.  andtf.  Also  7-8  dearee. 

[f.  Dear  a.1  +  -ie,  -y  4.]  Diminutive  of  dear. 

A.  sb.  A  little  dear ;  a  darling :  a  familiar  term 
of  amatory  and  conjugal  endearment. 

1681  Otway  Soldier's  Fort.  in.  i,  Lose  thee,  poor  Love, 
poor  Dearee,  poor  Baby.  1705  Vanbrugh  Confed.  v.  ii.  301 
[To  their  husbands]  Bye,  dearies  !  1739  R.  Bull  tr.  Dedc- 

kindus'  Grobianus  151  You’ll  be  her  Love,  her  Dearee,  what 
you  will.  1795  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks. 
1812  IV.  73  He  hugs  and  kisses  his  old  Deary.  1870 
Dickens  E.  Drood  i,  Here's  another  ready  for  ye,  deary. 
1890  W.  A.  Wallace  Only  a  Sister  !  88  A  Mapleton  in  love 
is  a  Mapleton  still,  for  all  your  pretty  ways,  dearie. 

B.  adj.  dial.  See  quots. 

1691  Ray  N.  C.  Words ,  Deary ,  little.  1828  Craven  Dial., 
Deary ,  an  adjunct  to  little  and  equivalent  to  very ;  ‘  This  is 
a  deary  little  bit’.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  ‘  I  never 
seed  such  deary  little  apples  in  all  my  life.’  1888  El- 
worthy  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v.,  ‘There  is  a  deary  little 
gibby  lamb.’ 

C.  inter] \  Deary  me  !  an  extension  of  Dear  me  ! 
usually  more  sorrowful  in  its  tone. 

1785  Hutton  Bran  New  Wark  343  (E.  D.  S.)  Deary  me  ! 
deary  me  !  forgive  me  good  Sir.  I'll  steal  naa  maar  . . 
My  mother,  my  brothers*  and  sisters,  and  my  aid  neam, 

O  deary  me  !  1815  Jane  Taylor  Display  xi.  (ed.  2) 

132  ‘Deary  me!’  said  she.  1833  Marryat  P,  Simple  i, 

O  deary  me  !  he  must  have  lost  a  mint  of  money. 

Deas(e,  deasse,  obs.  forms  of  Dais. 


II  Deasil,  deiseal  (dyejbl,  de*sol),  adv.,  sb. 
[Gaelic  deiseil  ( deiseal ,  deasal)  adj.  and  adv.,  right- 
handwise,  turned  toward  the  right,  dextrorsum ,  f. 
deas  right  hand,  south,  in  OIr.  dess,  des ,  Welsh 
dehau ,  cognate  with  Lat.  dex-ter ,  Gr.  defies. 
(The  meaning  of  the  latter  part  is  unknown.)] 

Righthandwise,  towards  the  right ;  motion  with 
continuous  turning  to  the  right,  as  in  going  round 
an  object  with  the  right  hand  towards  it,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  clock,  or  the  ap¬ 
parent  course  of  the  sun  (a  practice  held  auspicious 
by  the  Celts). 

1771  Pennant  Tour  Scoil.  in  1769,  309  (Jam.  s.v.  Widder • 
suuiis)  At  marriages  and  baptisms  they  make  a  procession 
round  the  church,  Deasoil,  i.e.,  sunways.  1774-5  —  Tour 
Scotl.  in  1772,  II.  15  (Jam.)  The  unhappy  lunatics  are 
brought  here  by  their  friends,  who  first  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Deasil  thrice  round  a  neighbouring  cairn. 
1794  Statist.  Acc.  Perthshire  XI.  621  (Jam.)  If  a  person’s 
meat  or  drink  were  to  . .  come  against  his  breath,  they  in¬ 
stantly  cry  out,  Deisheal !  which  is  an  ejaculation  praying 
that  it  may  go  the  right  way.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xxiv,  The 
surgeon,  .perambulated  his  couch  three  times,  moving  from 
east  to  west,  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  .which  was 
called  making  the  deasil.  1875  Lubbock  Orig.  Civiliz .  vi. 
300  There  was  a  sacred  stone  in  Jura  round  which  the 
people  used  to  move  ‘deasil  ’,  i.  e.  sunwise. 

De-aspirate,  -ation,  -ator:  see  De-  II.  i. 

Death  (de)?).  Forms :  a.  1-4  ddap,  2  dap, 
diep,  2-3  dsep,  2-4  dep,  3  death,  diap,  diath, 
dip,  4  deep,  dyap,  dyeap,  4-5  deythe,  4-6 
deth,  dethe,  5  deeth,  6  Sc.  deith,  6-  death. 
Also  ]0.  3  dead,  deed,  3-6  ded,  dede,  (4  dedd, 
did),  4-5  (6-8  Sc.)  deed,  5-6  deyd,  6-9  (chiefly 
Sc.)  dead,  4-9  Sc.  deid.  [A  Common  Teut.  sb. : 
OE.  dea]  —  OFris.  ddth,  dad  (WFris.  dead),  OS. 
dots,  dod  (MDu.  and  MLG.  dot(d -),  Du.  dood),  OHG. 
tdd,  MHG.  tot  (Ger.  tod),  ON.  orig.  dautSr,  usually 
dautSi  (Sw.,  Da.  dod),  Goth,  daufiis,  an  OTeut. 
deriv.  in  fiu-z  (  =  L.  - tu-s )  of  the  verbal  stem  dau- 
(pre-Teut.  type  dliau-,  *dhau'-tu-s),  whence  ON. 
deyja  to  Die.  (Cf.  also  Dead.)  Of  the  ME.  form 
ded,  dede ,  usual  in  the  northern  dial,  (but  not 
confined  to  it),  Sc.  4-  deid  (dz’d),  also  spelt  6- 
dead,  the  history  is  not  quite  clear ;  the  final  d 
agrees  with  Sw.  and  Da.,  and  suggests  Norse  in¬ 
fluence,  but  the  vowel  regularly  represents  OE.  la  : 
cf.  Sc.  breid,  heid,  steid  (brfd,  etc.).] 

1.  1.  The  act  or  fact  of  dying  ;  the  end  of  life ;  the 
final  cessation  of  the  vital  functions  of  an  animal 
or  plant,  a.  of  an  individual. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  33  He  mid  his  costunge  ure  costunge 
oforswijxle,  and  mid  his  dea|>e  urne  dea[>.  £1250  Old. 
Kentish  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  36  Non  ne  wot  pane  dai  of 
his  diape.  a.  1300  K.  Horn  58  So  fele  mitten  ype  Bringe 
hem  pre  to  dipe.  c  1449  Pecock  Repn\  376  The  wommen. . 
whiche  after  hir  husbondis  deethis  wolden  . .  lyue  chaast. 
1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  293  The  death  of  a  deare  friend. 
1667  Milton  P.  L .  ix.  832  With  him  all  deaths  I  could 
endure,  without  him  live  no  life.  1887  J.  A.  Hamilton  in 
Diet.  Nat .  Biog.  IX.  370/2  He  bore  the  scar  to  his  death. 

/3.  £  1205  Lay.  8424-6  Herigal  . .  sweor,  pat  Euelin  i  Son 

dsei  Daed  sculde  polien.  Euelin  wes  swiSe  of-dred,  For  me 
him  dead  bi-haehte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  905  (Cott.)  pou  sal 
be  slan  wit  duble  dedd.  £1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  1 
He  wald. .  suffer  hard  passioun  and  dede.  c  1450  St.  Cuth- 
bert  (Surtees)  2577  Sho  saw  hir.  deed  semed  nere  at  hande. 
1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (1888)  13  Sayand  to  ane  oder  god  giflf 
the  ane  ewil  deid.  1570  Buchanan  Ane  Ad?nonitioun 
Wks.  23  To  revenge  his  faderis  deid.  a  1605  Montgomerie 
Misc.  Poems  xxii.  41  Then  wer  I  out  of  dout  of  deed. 

b.  in  the  abstract. 

£  888  K.  ^Elfred  Boeth.  viii.  26  Se  deap  hit  huru  afirrep. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  xcviii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  28  DieS  com  in 
pis  middenerd  purh  pe  ealde  deofles  onde.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
835  (Trin.)  Fro  pat  tyme  furst  coom  dep  to  man.  1398  Tre- 
visa  Barth.  De  P.R.\  1.  ii.  (1495)  i87Dethiscallyd  mors  for  it 
is  bitter.  1583  Harsnet  Serm.  Ezek.  (1658)  128  There  are 
no  two  things  so  opposite  as  Life  and  Death.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1.  3  The  Fruit  Of  that  Forbidden  Tree,  whose  mortal 
tast  Brought  Death  into  the  World.  1769  Cowper  Lett .  21 
Jan.,  Death  is  either  the  most  formidable,  or  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  thing  we  have  in  prospect.  1859  Seeley  Ecce 
Homo  iv.  (ed.  8)  35  The  Greek  did  not  believe  death  to  be 
annihilation. 

/9.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20841  (Gott.)  pat  lijf,  ne  dede,  ne 
wele,  ne  wa,  Mai  neuer  turn  mi  hert  pe  fra.  1340  Hampole 
Pr.  Cojisc.  1666  Ded  es  pe  mast  dred  thing  pat  es.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  1.  269  Thryldome  is  weill  wer  than  deid. 
£1420  Sir  Aviadas  (Weber)  152  Then  com  deyd  ..And 
partyd  my  dere  husbond  and  me.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay 
(1888)  45  As  S.  Paul  sais.  .Deid  is  swolit  throw  wictore. 

c.  as  a  personified  agent.  (Usually  figured  as 
a  skeleton  ;  see  also  Death’s-head.) 

971  [see  7].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18116  (Cott.)  To  ded  i  said, 
‘quar  es  pi  stang?'  1504  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  105  A  blak 
clothe  steynyd  wl  an  image  of  deth.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V. 
11.  vii.  63,  O  hell !  what  haue  we  here  ?  A  carrion  death, 
within  whose  emptie  eye  There  is  a  written  scroule.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  xi.  490  Over  them  triumphant  Death  his 
Dart  Shook  ;  but  delaid  to  strike.  1839  Longf.  Reaper  <$• 
Flowers  i,  There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death.  1874 
J.  Fowler  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  19  Feb.  143  A  figure  of 
!  Death,  represented  as  a  skeleton  with  mattock  and  spade. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dead ;  the  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  without  life,  animation,  or  activity. 

a  1000  Andreas  583  (Gr.)  He.,  men  of  deaSe  worde 
|  awehte.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  91  Crist  aras  of  deaSe. 

I  £  1250  Gen.  <5*  Ex.  265  Quan  al  man-kinde. .  Sal  ben  fro  dede 
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to  Hue  bro^t.  1340  Ayenb.  7  Oure'lhord  aros  uram  dya}?e 
to  lyue.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  871  Rays  J?is  bryd  to 
lyfe  fra  deed.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  in.  1000  This  wilder¬ 
ness  of  intellectual  death.  1864  Tennyson  En.  Ard.  561 
One  . .  Lay  lingering  out  a  five-years’  death-in-life.  Mod. 
His  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 

U  In  preceding  senses  the  death  was  frequent  in 
Old  and  Middle  English,  and  down  to  the  16th  c. 
See  also  7,  12  c,  13  ;  To  die  the  death :  see  Die. 

c888  K.  /Elfred  Boeth.  viii.  26  Se  deaj?  ne  cymS  to  nanum 
oSrum  hingum.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  pe  aide  mei  him 
witan  iwis  pone  deS.  <21225  Alter.  R.  52  pus  eode  sihSe 
biuoren  . .  &  com  pe  deaS  per  efter.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  355  Of  pe  dede  and  whi  it  es  to  drede.  a  1400  Relig. 
Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  1,1867)  3  When  pe  dede  has  sun- 
dyrde  oure  bodyes  and  oure  saules.  c  1430  Syr  Try  ant.  104 
Tylle  thou  be  broght  to  the  dedd.  1513  Douglas  AEneis 

I.  i.  54  Quhilk  hed  the  deid  eschapit.  a  1555  Latimer  Serin. 
<5*  Rem.  (1845)  3  He  . .  rose  again  from  the  death.  1594 
Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  ii.  179,  I  lay  it  [his  breast]  naked  to 
the  deadly  stroke,  And  humbly  begge  the  death.  1599  — 
Hen .  V,  iv.  i.  181  Where  they  feared  the  death,  they  haue 
borne  life  away. 

3.  transf.  The  loss  or  cessation  of  life  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  part  or  tissue  of  a  living  being. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  543  So  great  a  torpor,  as  to  produce 
*  the  death  or  mortification  of  the  parts  1869  Huxley 
Physiol,  i.  23  When  death  takes  place,  the  body,  as  a  whole, 
dies  first,  the  death  of  the  tissues  not  occurring  until  after 
a  considerable  interval. 

+  4.  Loss  of  sensation  or  vitality,  state  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  swoon.  Ohs.  rare .  (Cf.  Dead  a.  2.) 

1596  Sir  J.  Smythe  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  97  It 
brought  sodeyne  death  itself  upon  me  for  three  quarters  of 
an  houre. 

5.  Jig.  The  loss  or  want  of  spiritual  life ;  the 
being  or  becoming  spiritually  dead.  The  second 
death  :  the  punishment  or  destruction  of  lost  souls 
after  physical  death. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  v.  24  Ic  seege  eow  pset  se  pe  min 
word  gehyrS.  .fserS  fram  deaoe  to  life,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
39  penne  hugest  pu  here  saule  . .  from  pan  ufele  dea<5e. 
c  1200  Ormin  19052  piss  lif  niss  nohht  rihht  nemmnedd  lif 
Acc  daep  itt  ma}3  ben  nemmnedd.  <71325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P. 
A.  651  [He]  delyuered  vus  of  pe  deth  secounde.  1382 
Wyclif  Rev.  xxi.  8  The  pool  brennynge  with  fijr  and  brun- 
ston,  that  is  the  secounde  deeth.  C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
Pref.  1  To  by  and  delyuervs  fra  deed  withouten  end.  1483 
Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  D  vj,  The  perille  of  the  deth  of  helle. 
1534  Tindale  Rom.  viii.  6  To  be  carnally  mynded,  is  deeth. 
1885  S.  Cox  Expositions  I.  xx,  The  want  of  this  [eternal] 
life  is  eternal  death. 

b.  Loss  or  deprivation  of  civil  life  ;  the  fact  or 
state  of  being  cut  off  from  society,  or  from  certain 
rights  and  privileges,  as  by  banishment,  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life,  etc.  (Usually  civil  death.) 

1622  Fletcher  Sp.  Czcrate  iv.  i,  This  banishment  is  a  kind 
of  civil  death.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  1. 1.  ii.  145  A  disso¬ 
lution  is  the  civil  death  of  the  parliament.  1767  Ibid.  II. 
121  It  may  also  determine  by  his  civil  death  ;  as  if  he  enters 
into  a  monastery,  whereby  he  is  dead  in  law.  1772  Fletcher 
Appeal  Wks.  1795  I.  100  Does  not  the  spirit  of  persecution 
..inflict  at  least  academic  death  upon  [them]?  1871 
Markby  Elem.  Lau>  §  120  A  sort  of  conventional  death,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  civil  death. 

c.  Of  a  thing  :  Cessation  of  being,  end,  extinc¬ 
tion,  destruction. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  m.  x.  (1483)  56  And  oure  deth  is 
withouten  deth  for  it  hath  none  ende.  1718  Watts  Hymns 
hi.  xxiii,  Our  faith  beholds  the  dying  Lord,  And  dooms 
our  sins  to  death.  1821  Shelley  Boat  on  Serchio  29  From 
the  lamp’s  death  to  the  morning  ray.  1884  W.  C.  Smith 
Kildrostan  48  Suspicion  murders  love,  and  from  its  death 
Come  anguish  and  remorse. 

6.  Bloodshed,  slaughter,  murder. 

a  1626  Bacon  (J.),  Not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live. 
1822  Shelley  Hellas  431  The  dew  is  foul  with  death. 
1883  Church  &  Brodribb  tr.  Livy  xxn.  Ii.  118  Some  were 
cut  down  by  the  foe  as  they  rose  covered  with  blood  from 
the  field  of  death. 

7.  Cause  or  occasion  of  death,  as  in  to  he  the  death 
of;  something  that  kills,  or  renders  liable  to  death; 
poet,  a  deadly  weapon,  poison,  etc. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  67  He  cwaep,  1  Eala  deap,  ic  beo  pin 
deap\  1382  Wyclif  2  Kings  iv.  40  Thei  crieden  oute, 
seyinge,  Deth  in  the  pott  !  deth  in  the  pott  1  1596  Shaks. 

1  Hen.  IVy  11.  i.  14  Poore  fellow  neuer  ioy’d  since  the  price 
of  oats  rose,  it  was  the  death  of  him.  1599  —  Much  Ado 

II.  ii.  19  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  this  mar¬ 
riage?  16. .  Dryden  (J.),  Swiftly  flies  The  feather’d  death, 
and  hisses  through  the  skies.  1704  Pope  Windsor  For.  132 
The  clam’rous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death.  1773  Goldsm. 
Stoops  to  Cotiq.  1,  A  school  would  be  his  death.  1842  Mi  all 
Nonconf.  II.  49  These  churchmen  magistrates  will  be  the 
death  of  us.  1847  Tennyson  Pritic .  vi.  260  You  might  mix 
his  draught  with  death. 

p.  c  1314  Guy  Warzu.  (A.)  365  pou  art  mi  liif,  mi  ded 
y-wis  ..Y  dye  for  pe  loue  of  pe.  c  1500  Melusine  26  He 
thenne  pulled  out  of  hys  brest  the  piece  of  the  swerd,  and 
knew  that  it  was  hys  dede.  1725  Ramsay  Gent.  Sheph.  11. 
ii,  Her  cheeks,  her  mouth,  her  een,  Will  be  my  dead. 
1792  Burns  A  uld  Rob  Morris  iii,  The  wounds  I  must  hide 
that  will  soon  be  my  dead.  Mod.  Sc.  You  have  been  the 
deid  o’  him. 

f  8.  A  general  mortality  caused  by  an  epidemic 
disease ;  a  pestilence.  Ohs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

[61358  Edvv.  III.  Let.  to  Pope  Innocent*  VI  in  Hist.  Lett. 
N.  Registers  (Rolls'  405  Quodam  morbo  incurabili  in  tibia, 
mala  mors  vulgariter  nuncupato,  percussus.]  c  1400  Knigh¬ 
ton  Chron.  iv.  an.  1348,  Scoti . .  sumpserunt  in  juramen- 
tum..sub  hac  forma  quando  jurare  volebant,  Perfcedam 
mortem  Anglorunt ,  anglice  be  the  foul  dethe  of  Engelond. 
1480  Caxton  Descr.  Brit.  35  This  was  moche  vsed  to-for  y° 
grete  deth  [Trevisa  pe  furste  moreyn].  1480-90  Chron. 
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Scots  in  Pinkerton  Hist.  Scot.  I.  App.  502  (an.  1482)  Thar 
was  ane  gret  hungyr  and  deid  in  Scotland.  1556  Chron. 
Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  29  Thys  yere  was  a  gret  deth  at  the 
Menerys.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  961/1  In  this 
yeare  a  great  death  of  the  pestilence  reigned  in  London. 

b.  Black  Death,  the  name  now  commonly 
given  to  the  Great  Pestilence  or  visitation  of  the 
Oriental  Plague,  which  devastated  most  countries  of 
Europe  near  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.,  and  caused 
great  mortality  in  England  in  1348-9;  sometimes 
also  including  the  recurrences  of  the  epidemic  in 
1360  and  1379. 

The  name  ‘  black  death 5  is  modern,  and  was  app.  intro¬ 
duced  into  English  history  by  Mrs.  Penrose  (Mrs.  Markham) 
in  1823,  and  into  medical  literature  by  Babington’s  transl.  of 
Hecker’s  Der  Schwarze  Tod  in  1833.  In  earlier  writers 
we  find  the  pestilcncey  the  plague ,  great  pestilencey  great 
deathy  or  in  distinction  from  later  visitations  the  furste 
moreyny  the  frst  pestilence  ;  Latin  chroniclers  have  pcstisy 
pestilentia,  epidemiay  mortalitas.  The  distinctive  magna 
7iiortalitaSy  4  great  mortality  *  or 1  death  ’,  and  its  equivalents, 
prevailed  in  many  languages  :  Ger.  das  grosse  sterben , 
LGer.  de grote  doty  Flem.  de groete  doet,  Da.  den  store  dod 
or  manddothy  Swed.  (1402)  store  dddhin,  later  storddden , 
digerddden  (thick  or  frequent  mortality),  Norweg.  (14th 
c.)  manndaufti  hinn  mikli\  cf.  It.  mortalega  grande ,  F. 
la  grande  peste,  e  tc.  The  epithet  ‘black*  is  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  not  known  to  be  contemporary  anywhere.  It 
is  first  found  in  Swedish  and  Danish  16th  c.  chroniclers 
(szuarta  dodhen,  den  sorte  dod).  Hence,  in  German,  Schlozer 
in  1773  used  der  schzuarze  Tod  in  reference  to  Iceland,  and 
Sprengel  in  1794  took  it  as  a  general  appellation.  From 
modern  German  the  name  has  passed  into  Dutch  (de  zwaarte 
dood)  and  English,  and  has  influenced  French  (la  peste 
noire).  The  quots.  1758  and  1780  below  are  translations 
from  Danish  and  Swedish  through  German,  and  refer  not 
to  the  pestilence  of  1348,  which  did  not  reach  Iceland,  but 
to  a  later  visitation  in  1402-3,  known  at  the  time  as  plagan 
mikli  (the  great  plague),  but  called  by  modern  Icelandic 
historians,  from  17th  c.,  svarti  daufti  (black  death). 

[c  1440  Walsingham  Chron.  Title  of  chap.,  De  magna 
mortalitate  in  anglia,  qum  a  modernis  vocatur  prima  pesti- 
lentia.  1758  tr.  Horrebozd  s  Nat.  Hist.  Iceland  in  Gentl. 
Mag.  XXVIII.  79  In  the  14th  century  a  disease  called  the 
Sorte  dod,  or  black  deathy  destroyed  almost  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  place  [Iceland].  1780  tr.  Lett,  from  Ihre^jC) 
in  Von  Trail’ s  Lett.  1 celazid  305  Schlozer  divides  the  Ice¬ 
landic  literature  into  three  periods,  .the  golden  period,  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
[sic — should  be  fourteenth]  century,  when  the  black  death 
or  the  great  plague . .  checked  the  progress  of  poetry.  1800 
Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  365  He  [Cit.  Papon]  speaks  of  the  plague. . 
in  1347,  otherwise  called  the  black  plague.] 

1823  Mrs.  Markham  [Eliz.  Penrose]  Hist .  Eng.xv iii,  Ed¬ 
ward’s  successes  in  France  were  interrupted  during  the  next 
six  years  by  a  most  terrible  pestilence — so  terrible  as  to  be 
called  the  black  death.  1833  B.  G.  Babington  (title)  The 
Black  Death  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  From  the  German 
of  J.  F.  E.  Hecker,  M.D.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  v.  §  4. 
an.  1349,  The  Black  Death  fell  on  the  village  almost  as 
fiercely  as  on  the  town.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  164/2  s.v. 
Plague y  The  mortality  of  the  black  death  was.  .enormous. 
It  is  estimated  in  various  parts  of  Europe  at  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  population  in  the  first  pestilence,  in 
England  even  higher.  1893  F.  A.  Gasquet  (title)  The 
Great  Pestilence  (a.d.  1348-9),  now  commonly  known  as  the 
Black  Death. 

f  9.  Hunting.  A  blast  sounded  at  the  death  of 
the  game  ;  =  Moet.  Obs. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  ii.  i.  293  He  that  first  gets  in 
cries  Hoo-up.  .and  blows  a  Death. 

10.  As  a  vehement  exclamation  or  imprecation. 
See  also  ’Sdeath. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  in.  iii.  396  Death  and  damnation  !  Oh  ! 
1668  Dryden  Evening's  Love  iv.  ii,  Death,  you  make  me 
mad,  sir  !  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xi,  Death  !  to  be  seen  by 
ladies,  .in  such  vulgar  attitudes  ! 

II.  Phrases. 

+  11.  In  ME.  the  genitive  was  occasionally  (as  in 
nouns  of  time)  used  adverbially  =  In  the  condition 
of  death,  dead ;  so  lives  (gen.  of  life)  =  alive.  Obs. 

a  1250  Owl  Sf  Night.  1630  Ah  thu  nevre  mon  to  gode 
Lives  ne  deathes,  stal  ne  stode.  c  1314  Guy  Warzu.  (A.) 
5459  Ni3t  no  day  swiken  y  nille  Liues  or  depes  that  ich 
him  se. 

12.  To  death  (Sc.  to  deid ,  occas.  in  Eng.  to 
dead) :  a.  lit.  following  verbs  as  an  adverbial 
extension  expressing  result,  as  to  f  slay,  heat ,  stone, 
etc.  to  death  ;  hence  to  di>  to  {the)  death  (arch.),  to 
kill,  slay  ;  to  ptit  to  death ,  to  kill,  esp.  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  justice,  to  execute. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  18  Hi^  £e-nyperiaS  hyne  to 
deape.  a  1225  Juliana  62  He  sloh  him  wr5  a  stan  to 
deaSe.  <2:1300  Cursor  M.  6711  (Cott.)  To  ded  [v.r.  depe] 
)?at  beist  man  sal  stan.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
127  pe  date.. pat  Steuen  to  dede  was  dight.  C1400  Destr. 
Troy  9533  The  Troiens  . .  dong  horn  to  dethe.  c  1489 
Caxton  Blanchardyn  v.  (1890)  21  Wounded  to  deth.  1560-1 
Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  vii.  §  2  For  suche.  .the  Civill  swearde 
aught  to  punische  to  death,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xeix. 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death.  1611  —  Cymb. 
v.  v.  235  The  Gods  do  meane  to  strike  me  To  death  with 
mortal!  ioy.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  in.  189 
Shot  to  death  with  darts.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's C. 
xix,  The  slave-owner  can  whip  his  refractory  slave  to  death. 

c  1314  Guy  Warzu.  (A.)  3581  So  mani  to  ded  ther  he  dede. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11932  The  knightes  ..  The  pepull  with 
pyne  puttyn  to  dethe.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  930  Ther  he  was 
done  to  the  dede.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VI I y  c.  34  Preamb., 
Dyvers  [were]  put  to  deth.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb. 
Kent  (1826)  391  lack  Cade,  .did  to  death  the  Lord  Say,  and 
others.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Adov.  iii.  3  Done  to  death  by 
slanderous  tongues.  1631  Gouge  Gods  Arrozus  in.  §  60. 
295  Ministers  of  Justice  in  putting  capitall  malefactors  to 


death.  1847  Grote  Greece  (1862)  III.  xxxiv.  225  They  were 
all  put  to  death.  1858  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  II. 
lxxx.  36  Haunted  by  pictures  of  some  he  had  done  to  death. 

b.  intensifying  verbs  of  feeling,  as  hate,  resent , 
or  adjs.,  as  sick ,  wearied :  to  the  last  extremity,  to 
the  uttermost,  to  the  point  of  physical  or  nervous 
exhaustion,  beyond  endurance. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13070  (Cott.)  Herodias  him  hated  to 
ded.  1583  Hollyband  Campo  di  Fior  241  Clodius  is  in- 
amoured  to  dead  of  a  certaine  yong  woman.  1613  Shaks. 
Hen.  VIII,  iv.  ii.  1  Grif.  How  do’s  your  Grace?  Kath. 
O  Griffith,  sicke  to  death.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1. 
11.  58  The  Hereticks  abhor  me  to  death.  1670  Dryden 
Conq.  Granada  Pt.  11.  iii.  iii,  I’m  sad  to  death,  that  I  must 
be  your  foe.  1773  Mrs.  Chapone  Improv.  Mind  (1774)  II. 
80  A  gentleman  who  would  resent  to  death  an  imputation 
of  falsehood.  1806  Bloomfield  Wild Flozvers  Poems  (1845) 
220  Some  almost  laugh’d  themselves  to  dead.  1840  Dickens 
Barn.  Rndgexx ii,  My  stars,  Simmun  !.  .You  frighten  me  to 
death  !  1850  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  142,  I  have  also  been 
bothered  to  death  with  servants. 

c.  To  the  death  formerly  interchanged  with  to 
death  in  all  senses  ;  it  is  now  used  only  in  certain 
expressions,  as  to  pursue,  persecute ,  wage  war  to 
the  death . 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xxvi.  38  My  soule  is  sorowful  til  to 
the  deth.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  iv.  12  Ezechias  was 
syke  to  J?e  dethe.  c  1450  Merlbi  122  These  shull  the 
[  =  thee]  love  and  seme  euer  to  the  deth.  1 563  WinJet  Four 
Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  05  To  baneis  Christianis. . 
and  condemne  thame  to  the  dethe.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  217  The  which  Castell  the  king  hated  to  the  death. 
1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  261  With  such 
speeches  he  fought  unto  the  death.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado 
1.  iii.  73  You  are  both  sure,  and  will  assist  mee?  Conr.  To 
the  death  my  Lord.  1673  Dryden  Marr.  a  la  Mode  v.  i, 
And  she  takes  it  to  the  death.  1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy 
ii.  When  he  [an  attorney]  was  obliged  . .  to  hunt  his  man 
to  the  death.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  207  Four 
generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the  death  with 
four  generations  of  Puritans. 

13.  +  To  have  or  take  the  death :  to  meet  one’s 
death,  to  die.  Obs.  So  To  catch  one's  death  :  see 
Catch  v.  30.  To  he  the  death  of:  see  sense  7. 
To  be  (or  make  it)  death  {for)  :  i.  e.  to  be  (or  make 
it)  a  matter  of  death  or  capital  punishment. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  1229  The  kyng  had  wend  he  had 
the  dede.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  837  Throuch  cowa- 
tice,  gud  Ector  tuk  the  ded.  1652  H.  Bell  Lziiher  s  Colloq . 
(Cassell’s  Ed.)  13  It  should  be  death  for  any  person  to  have 
.  .a  copy  thereof.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  Prol.  150,  I  would 
make  it  death  For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us. 

14.  Death's  door,  the  gates  or  jaws  of  death  : 
figurative  phrases  denoting  a  near  approach  to,  or 
great  danger  of,  death. 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  cvi[i],  18  And  they  ne3heden  to  the  3atis 
of  deth.  1550  Coverdale  Spir.  Perle  xviii,  To  bring  unto 
deaths  door,  that  he  may  restore  unto  life  again.  1646 
P.  Bulkeley  Gospel  Covt.  To  Rdr.  1  When  death  comes 
to  our  dores,  and  we  are  at  deaths-dore.  1746  Berkeley 
2 nd  Let.  Tar-zvater  §  12  Many  patients  might  thereby  be 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death.  1855  Tennyson  Charge 
Lt.  Brigade ,  Into  the  jaws  of  Death,  Into  the  mouth  of 
Hell,  Rode  the  six  hundred,  i860  Trollope  Framley  P. 
xliii,  Poor  Mrs.  Crawley  had  been  at  death's  door. 

15.  To  be  in  at  the  death  (in  Fox-hunting) :  to 
be  present  when  the  game  is  killed  by  the  hounds. 
Also  fig. 

1800  Windham  Speeches  Pari.  (1812)  I.  337  For  the  empty 
fame  of  being  in  at  the  death.  1841  Lytton  Nt.  <5*  Morn. 
v.  ix,  A  skilful  huntsman,  .who  generally  contrived  to  be  in 
at  the  death. 

16.  To  be  death  on  (slang) :  to  be  eminently 
capable  of  doing  execution  on,  or  a  very  good  hand 
at  dealing  with  ;  to  be  very  fond  of. 

1855  Haliburton  Nat.  $  Hum.  Nat.  225  (Bartlett) 
Women,  .are  born  with  certain  natural  tastes.  Sally  was 
death  on  lace,  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  s .y.,  To  be 
death  on  a  thing,  is  to  be  . .  a  capital  hand  at  it,  like  the 
quack  doctor  who  could  not  manage  the  whooping-cough, 
but  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  ‘death  on  fits  Vulgar.  1884 
E.  Fawcett  Gentl.  of  Leisure  i.  9  Fanny  hasn’t  forgotten 
you  . .  she  was  always  death  on  you  English  chaps.  1892 
Lentzner  A  ustralian  Word-bk .  19  Death  on,  good  at . . 
‘  Death  on  rabbits’,  would  mean  a  very  good  rabbit  shot. 

17.  In  various  other  phraseological  expressions  ; 
as  as  pale  as  death  (see  Pale)  ;  and  colloq.  as  sure 
as  death,  to  ride,  come  on,  hang  on,  etc.,  like  death, 
or  like  grim  death. 

1786  Burns  Scotch  Drink  x,  Then  Burnewin  comes  on 
like  death,  At  every  chaup.  1893  Tit  Bits  23  Dec.  211/3 
The  baby .  .holds  on  to  that  finger  like  grim  death. 

III.  Combinations. 

H  The  genitive,  now  used  (as  a  possessive)  only 
in  poetry  or  when  death  is  personified,  was  for¬ 
merly  freely  used  where  we  should  now  use  of, 
or  death-  in  combination,  as  in  death's  evil,  sorrow, 
sting ;  death's  bed,  day,  wound  (see  Death-bed, 
etc.).  See  also  Death’s-face,  -head,  -heeb,  -king. 

a  1000  Guthlac  350  (Gr.)  Nis  me  Jrees  deafes  sorg.  c  1200 
Ormin  1374  pa;r  Cristess  mennissenesse  Drannc  dsejiess 
drinneh.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  17  pat  dreori  dede  . .  siueS  fat 
deaSes  dunt.  c  1422  Hoccleve  Learn  to  Die  538  Thogh 
thow  seeke  in  thy  bed  now  lye,  Be  nat  agast,  no  dethes  euel 
haast  thow.  1847  Lyte  Hymn,  ‘ Abide  with  me  ’  vi,  Where 
is  death’s  sting?  Where,  grave,  thy  victory? 

18.  General  combinations  of  obvious  meaning. 

These  may  be  formed  at  will,  and  to  any  extent :  examples 

are  here  given.  The  use  of  the  hyphen  is  mainly  syntac¬ 
tical  ;  it  usually  implies  also  a  main  stress  on  death-,  as  in 
dea'th-grasp,  dca’thsi'.ckncss,  dea'th-pollu'.ted. 
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DEATHFUL. 


a.  attributive .  [As  with  other  names  of  tilings, 
employed  instead  of  the  genitive  death's .  In  this 
construction  already  freely  used  in  OE.,  as  in  dt'ap- 
beam ,  -bedd,  - cwealm ,  -deeg,  - denu ,  - spere ,  - stede , 
etc.]  Of  death  ;  belonging  or  pertaining  to  death  ; 
as  death-agony ,  -angel,  - chamber ,  - chime ,  -rry, 

-dirge,  f  -door,  f  //,  -fever ,  - grapple , 
- groan ,  -hour,  -knell,  fang,  -sentence,  -shot,  - shriek , 
-sleep,  -song,  -stab,  -stiffening,  -token,  - vacancy , 
- wraith ,  etc.,  etc. 

^1440  Capgrave  vSV.  Kath.  v.  1751  Soo  sodeynly 
on-to  deth  for  to  falle.  Som  men  wene  that  deth-fal  were 
myserye.  1601  Chester  Love's  Mart.  (1878)  39  Many 
Death-doore-knocking  Soules  complaine.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  <£•  Cr.  11.  iii.  187  He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death 
tokens  of  it  Cry  no  recouery.  1635  Cowley  Davideis  iv.  972 
One  would  have  thought.  .That  Nature’s  self  in  her  Death- 
pangs  had  been,  a  1780  J.  Carver  Trav.  334  The  number  of 
the  death-cries  they  give,  declares  how  many  of  their  own 
party  are  lost.  Ibid.  337  They  are  then  bound  to  a  stake. . 
and  obliged  for  the  last  time  to  sing  their  death-song.  1792 
R.  Cumberland  Calvary  Poems  1803  II.  67  Christ’s  death- 
hour.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  iv.  262  He  knew  That 
this  was  the  Death-Angel  Azrael,  And  that  his  hour  was 
come.  1798  Sotheby  tr.  Wie  land's  Oberon  (1826)  II.  25 
Pale  as  the  cheek  with  death-dew  icy  cold.  1799  Nelson 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  IV.  82  To  name  Sidney  Smith’s  First 
Lieutenant  to  the  Death-vacancy  of  Captain  Miller.  1811 
W.  R.  Spencer  Poems  96  And  our  death-sentence  ends  the 
book.  1813  Byron  Giaour  xxiii.  The  deathshot  hissing 
from  afar.  1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  vii.  14  Nature  confirms  the 
faith  his  death-groan  sealed.  Ibid .  ix.  104  The  melancholy 
winds  a  death-dirge  sung.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xviii, 
I  must  not  Moray’s  death-knell  hear  1  1829  Carlyle  Misc. 
(1857)  II-  55  He  gave  the  death-stab  to  modern  Superstition. 
1834  Ht.  Martineau  Demerara  ix.  128  The  animal  was  not 
to  be  restrained,  .till  the  long  death-grapple  was  over.  1838 
Lytton  Leila  1.  v,  The  death-shriek  of  his  agonised  father. 
1842  Pusey  Crisis  Eng.  Ch.  100  From  this  deathsleep  . . 
Protestant  Germany  was  awakened  by  another  battle-cry. 
1851  Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  221  The  Rigor  Mortis , 
or  death-stiffening  of  the  muscles.  1882  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref. 
Ch.  Eng.  II.  3  The  gallery  out  of  which  the  death-chamber 
opened.  1883  A.  I.  Menken  Infelicia  22  The  last  tremble 
of  the  conscious  death-agony.  1884  Gurney  &  Myers  in 
19 th  Cent.  May  792  Alleged  apparitions  of  living  persons, 
the  commonest  of  which  are  death-wraiths. 

b.  objective,  with  pres,  pples.  [already  in  OE., 
as  deaj-berende],  as  death-bearing,  -boding,  -brav¬ 
ing,  - bringing ,  - counterfeiting ,  -darting,  - dealmg , 
-subduing,  -threatening,  etc.,  adjs. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  269  The  ..  summons  of  the 
death-threatning  trumpet.  1581  —  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  27 
Death-bringing  sinnes.  1590  Shaks.  Muls.  N.  hi.  ii.  364 
Death-counterfeiting  sleepe.  1592  —  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  in.  ii.  47 
The  death-darting  eye  of  Cockatrice.  1593  —  Lucr.  165 
No  noise  but  Owles  &  wolues  death-boding  cries.  1633 
Ford  Broken  H.  1.  ii,  Death-braving  Ithocles.  a  1711  Ken 
Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  171  Their  Death- 
subduing  King.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  156 
This  death-dealing  creature.  1821  Shelley  Fugitives  iv.  7 
As  a  death-boding  spirit,  i860  Sat.  Rev.  X.  574/1  When 
these  death-dealing  missiles  fell  among  them. 

c.  histrumental,  with  pa.  pples.,  and  parasyn- 
thetic,  as  death-begirt,  -dewed,  - divided ,  -laden, 
- marked ,  -polluted,  -shadowed,  -sheeted,  -slain, 
-winged,  -wounded,  etc.,  adjs. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  4-  Jul.  Prol.  9  The  fearful  passage  of 
their  death-mark’d  love.  ?ci6oo  Distracted  Emp.  11.  i.  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  192  Having  his  deathe-slayne  mistres  in 
his  armes.  1623  Massinger  Dk.  Milan  v.  ii,  Secrets  that 
restore  To  life  death-wounded  men  !  1647  FI.  More  Song 

of  Soul  1.  iii.  xxi,  Through  the  death-shadowed  wood.  1787 
Mary  Wollstonecr.  Wks.  (1798)  IV.  139  Those  mansions, 
where  death-divided  friends  should  meet.  1809  Byron  To 
Florence  viii,  The  death-wing’d  tempest’s  blast.  1818 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  x.  xiii,  The  death-polluted  land.  1832 
Motherwell  Poet.  Wks.  (1847)  4  The  dark  death-laden 
banner,  a  1839  Milman  Good  Friday  Wks.  II.  336  By  thy 
drooping  death-dew’d  brow.  1871  G.  Macdonald  Songs 
Winter  Days  iii.  iv,  Death-sheeted  figures,  long  and  white. 
1879  Browning  Ivan  Ivanov.  30  Each  village  death-begirt. 

d.  adverbial  relations  of  various  kinds,  with 
adjs.  and  pples.,  rarely  verbs.  [With  adjs.  already 
in  OE.,  as  deapfxge,  -scyldig,  -werigf\  In,  to,  unto, 
of,  like,  as  death  ;  as  death-black ,  -cold,  -deaf,  -deep, 
-devoted,  -doomed,  -due,  -great,  -pale,  -weary, 
-worthy,  etc.,  adjs. ;  death-doom  vb.  See  also 
Death-sick. 

1614  Sylvester  Bethnlia's  Rescue  vi.  210  So,  the  Saint- 
Thief,  which  suffered  with  our  Saviour  Was  led  to  Life  by 
his  Death-due  Behaviour.  1742  Francis  Horace  iv.xiv.(Jod.), 
The  death-devoted  breast.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  v.  75  This 
Death-deep  Silence,  and  incumbent  Shade.  1776  Mickle 
tr .Camoens'  Lusiad  350  Death-doom’d  man.  1795  Southey 
Joan  of  A  rc  x.  596  The  death-pale  face.  1796  T.  Townshend 
Poems  105  What  tho’  the  sigh  or  wailing  voice  Can’t  soothe 
the  death-cold  ear.  1829  E.  Elliott  Village  Patriarch 
Pref.,  With  only  one  star  ..  in  the.  death-black  firmament. 
1839  Bailey  Festus  ii.  (1848)  11  Like  Asshur’s  death-great 
monarch.  1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  259,  I  can  death- 
doom  him  as  I  please.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  242 
To  death-deaf  Carthage  shout  in  vain.  1866  Howells 
Venet.  Life  iii.  34  All  the  floors,  .are  death-cold  in  winter. 

19.  Special  combs.  :  death-adder,  a  name  for 
the  genus  Acanthophis  of  venomous  serpents,  esp. 
A.  antarctica  of  Australia ;  also  erron.  f.  deaf-adder, 
deaf  adder :  see  Deaf#.  1  d,  7 ;  death-baby  ( U.S. ), 
see  quot.  ;  death-bill  ( Eccl .),  a  list  of  dead  for 
whom  prayers  were  to  be  said  (see  quot.)  ;  death- 
blast,  ( a )  a  blast  of  a  horn,  etc.  announcing  or 


presaging  death  ;  ( b )  a  storm  or  wind  of  destructive 
or  deadly  character  ;  death-cord,  the  rope  used  for 
hanging,  the  gallows- rope ;  death-dance,  a  dance 
at  or  in  connexion  with  death ;  the  Dance  of  Death  ; 
death-doing  a.,  doing  to  death,  killing,  murderous 
(see  also  Dead-doing)  ;  death-drake  {Angling), 
a  kind  of  artificial  fly  (see  Drake)  ;  death-duty, 
a  duty  levied  on  the  devolution  of  property  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  owner’s  death;  legacy,  and  probate 
and  succession  duties  ;  +  death-evil  (dede-,  deed-), 
a  mortal  disease ;  also,  the  name  of  a  specific 
disease  (quot.  1559);  death-feud,  a  feud  prose¬ 
cuted  to  the  death  ;  death-flame  =  Death-fire  i  ; 
death -flurry  ( Whale-fishery ),  the  convulsive 
struggles  of  a  dying  whale  after  being  harpooned 
(see  Flurry)  ;  also  fig. ;  f  death-head  =  Death’s- 
head  ;  f  death-ill  (Sc.  \dede-ill),  mortal  illness; 
death-mask,  a  cast  of  plaster  or  the  like,  taken 
from  a  person’s  face  after  death ;  death-moss  (see 
quot.) ;  death-moth,  the  Death’s-head  Moth ; 
death-penalty,  the  penalty  of  death,  capital 
punishment ;  death-penny,  the  obolus  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  a  corpse,  with  which  to  pay  the  ferry¬ 
man  in  Hades;  death-pile,  a  funeral  pile  ;  death- 
rate,  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  deaths  to 
the  population  of  a  country,  town,  etc.,  usually 
reckoned  at  so  much  per  thousand  per  annum  ; 
death-rattle,  a  rattling  sound  in  the  throat  of 
a  dying  person,  caused  by  the  partial  stoppage  of 
the  air-passage  by  mucus  ;  death-ring,  a  finger¬ 
ring  constructed  to  convey  poison  in  shaking  hands 
(W.  Jones ,  Finger-rings  1877,  435) ;  death-rope, 
a  gallows-rope  ;  death-ruckle,  -ruttle  (Sc.)  = 
death-rattle',  death-sough  {Sc.),  ‘the  last  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  dying  person’  (Jam.);  death-tick  = 
Death-watch  i  ;  death-trance,  a  trance  in  which 
the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  etc.  is  so  reduced  as 
to  produce  the  semblance  of  death  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex . 
1882)  ;  death-trap,  applied  to  any  place  or  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  unhealthy  or  dangerous  without  its 
being  suspected,  and  is  thus  a  trap  for  the  lives  of 
the  unwary ;  death-wave  (see  quots.)  ;  death- 
weight,  a  small  weight  placed  on  the  eyelids  of 
a  corpse  to  keep  them  closed. 

i860  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.v.  Adder,  A  very  venomous  ser¬ 
pent  of  New  South  Wales  {Acanthophis  tortor)  is  sometimes 
called  the  *death-adder.  1615  Sir  E.  Hoby  Curry-combe 
59  The  gracelesse  people,  who  stopped  their  eares  like  the 
death  Adder.  1881  A  Chequered  Career  321  The  deaf 
adder,  or  death  adder,  as  some  people  miscall  it.  1892  N.  V. 
Nation  11  Aug.  107/1  A  certain  fungus  called  *  '^death- 
baby  *  . .  fabled  to  foretell  death  in  the  family.  1849  Rock 
Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  383  note,  Abp.  Lanfranc  . .  allotted  the 
office  of  drawing  up  and  sending  off  these  ^death-bills  to 
the  precentor.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxxviii,  A  bugle  sounded 
loudly ..  *  It  is  the  ^death-blast  to  Queen  Mary's  royalty’, 
said  Ambrosius.  1875  tr.  Comte  de  Paris'  Hist.  Civ. 
War  AmerK  I.  456  The  storm  which  in  consequence  of 
its  periodical  return  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
sailors  call  the  death-blast.  1820  St.  Kathleen  IV.  23 
(Jam.)  She  had  for  three  nights  successively  seen  a  *death- 
candle  flitting,  .along  the  cliffs.  #1851  Joanna  Baillie 
(Ogilvie),  Have  I  done  well  to  give  this  hoary  vet’ran 
. .  To  the  *death-cord,  unheard  ?  1865-8  F.  Parkman 

France  <$-  Eng.  in  Amer.  (1880)  275  The  ghostly  *death- 
dance  of  the  breakers,  a  1652  Brome  New  Acad.  1.  Wks. 
1873  II.  9  Here’s  the  *death-doing  point.  1795  Southey 
Joan  of  Arc  vii.  362  That  death-doing  foe.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  II.  298  ( Angling )  *Death-drake.  .taken  chiefly 
in  an  evening,  when  the  May-fly  is  almost  gone.  1881 
Gladstone  in  Daily  News  5  Apr.  2/6  My  attention  has 
been  turned  to  a  much  larger  subject — the  subject  of Meath 
duties.  £1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  32  SiJ?en  at 
Gloucestre  *dede  euelle  him  toke.  1559  Morwyng  Evonym. 
256  Angry  byles,  such  as  in  some  mens  legges  the  late 
wrytars  call  the  deed  evill.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xi,  They  have 
threatened  a  *death-feud  if  any  one  touches  us.  1813  Hogg 
Queen! s  Wake  65  That  fays  and  spectres . .  spread  the  ^cleath- 
flame  on  the  wold,  i860  Gen.  P.  Thompson  A udi  Alt.  III. 
ci.  2  The  convulsive  effort, — ‘  ^death-flurry  ’  as  the  whalers 
call  it, — which  is  taking  place  in  America  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  1771  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  V.  287  They  are  mere 
*death-heads  ;  they  kill  innocent  mirth.  1851  Longf.  Gold. 
Leg.  iv.  Refectory,  None  of  your  death-heads  carved  in 
wood,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  x.  230  In-til  hys  *Dede-ill 
quhen  he  lay.  1675  Durham  Exp.  Commandm.  To  Rdr. 
1  b  (Jam.)  The  death-ill  of  a  natural  unrenewed  man.  1822 
Galt  Steam-boat  292  (Jam.)  Na,  na  !  There’s  nae  dead-ill 
about  Loui.  1877  Dowden  Shaks.  Primer  ii.  29  There 
exists  a  *death-mask.  .which  bears  the  date  1616  and  which 
may  be  the  original  cast  from  the  dead  poet’s  face.  1838 
Miss  Pardoe  River  $  Desert  I.  247  On  many  . .  venerable 
pines  hung  wreaths  of  the  greyish-coloured,  silken  parasite 
which  is  called  in  ‘wood-craft’  the  * death-moss,  a  1821 
Keats  Ode  to  Melancholy  6  Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the 
y  death-moth  be  Your  mournful  Psyche.  1875  E.  White  Life 
in  Christ  11.  xiv.  (1878)  155  The  *death-penalty  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  1863  Whyte  Melville  Gladiators  III.  258 
Scatter  a  handful  of  dust  over  my  forehead,  and  lay  the 
*death-penny  on  my  tongue.  1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa 
Guidi  Windows  11.  76  Had  all  the  ^death-piles  of  the  ancient 
years  Flared  up  in  vain  before  me?  1864  Soc.  Sc.  Rev.  68 
The  *death  rates  in  the  <trmy  had  been  reduced . .  by  sanitary 
measures.  1873  B.  Stewart  Consent  Force  i.  1  The  death 
rate,  .varies  with  the  temperature.  1829  Lytton  Devereux 
vi.  iv,  His  lips  quivered  wildly — I  heard  the  *death-rattle. 
1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxvii,  That  was  the  ^death-ruckle — he's 
dead.  1820  Blackw .  Mag.  Sept.  652  (Jam.)  Heard  nae  ye 


1  the  lang  drawn  *  death -sough  ?  1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life 

\  in  S.  C.  207  In  the  huge  beams  or  woodwork,  the  *death- 
tick  is  sure  to  be  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  1835 
Browning  Paracelsus  v.  128  This  murky,  loathsome  *Death- 
trap,  this  slaughter-house.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  830  If. . 
the  Board  schools  are  death-traps.  1848  C.  A.  Johns  Week 
at  Lizard  103  About  one  in  every  nine  is  more  boisterous. . 
than  the  rest :  this  the  fishermen  call  ‘  the  *death  wave 
1886  J. Milne  Earthquakes  171  Phenomena,  .on  the  Wexford 
coast,  .popularly  known  as  ‘  death  waves  ’,  probably  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lives  which  have  been  lost  by  these  sudden 
inundations.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poet's  Vo'iu  v.  iv-v. 
They  laid  the  ^death-weights  on  mine  eyes. 

Death  a.,  var.  of  Deaf  a.  in  some  MSS.,  and  in 
mod.  dial.  See  also  death-adder  in  Death  19. 

a  1500  Metr.  Life  St.  Kath.  436  There  is  made  hole  dethe 
and  dombe.  1574  Hellowes  Gueuaras  Fam.  Ep.  116  As 
he  was  death,  and  most  dunch,  I  cried  out  more  in  speaking 
unto  him,  than  I  do  use  in  preaching.  1875  Sussex  Gloss., 
Death ,  deaf.,  ‘afflicted  with  deathness’. 

So  Death  v.  -  Deaf  v.  to  deafen. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxi.  186  Lo !  sirs,  he  dethis  vs  with 
dynne ! 

Death-bed  (de’Jtbed).  Also  5-6  ded-,  dead- ; 

6  death’s  bed.  The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies ; 
the  bed  of  death.  (In  OE.  the  grave.) 

Beowulf  5795  Nu  is  . .  dryhten  Geata,  dea8-bedde  faest. 
c  1400  Gamelyn  24  On  his  dee)?  bed  to  a-bide  Goddes  wille. 
a  1500  Childe  of  Bristowe  100  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  115  On 
his  ded  bed  he  lay.  1550  Coverdale  Spir.  PerlexW,  By  him 
that  lieth  on  his  dead-bed.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  29 
When  as  he.  .lay  vpon  his  deathes  bed.  1604  Shaks.  Oth. 
v.  ii.  51  Sweet  Soule,  take  heed,  take  heed  of  Periury,  Thou 
art  on  thy  death-bed.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Cobham  116  He 
dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave.  1874  Stubbs 
Const.  Hist.  (1875)  I.  vii.  201  Canute’s  division  of  his 
dominions  on  his  death-bed. 
b.  attrib. 

1691-8  Norris  Pract .  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  185  Such  a  Death¬ 
bed  charity  is  too  near  akin  to  a  Death-bed  repentance,  to 
be  much  valued.  1816  Scott  Tales  of  Landlord  Introd., 
To  answer  funeral  and  deathbed  expenses. 

Death-bell  (de'Jibel).  Also  dead-bell  (Sc. 
deid-bell). 

1.  A  bell  tolled  at  the  death  of  a  person  ;  a  pass¬ 
ing-bell. 

1781  C.  J.  Fielding  Brothers ,  The  Village  death-bell’s 
distant  sound.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  51  A  world  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease.  1889  E.  Peacock 
in  Cath.  Household  5  Jan.  13/3  The  custom  of  ringing  the 
death-bell  at  night. 

/3.  a  1740  Barbara  Allan  viii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1886)  iv. 
277/2  She  heard  the  dead-bell  ringing.  18..  Whittier 
Cry  of  Lost  Soul  iv,  The  guide,  as  if  he  heard  a  dead-bell 
toll,  Starts. 

2.  A  sound  in  the  ears  like  that  of  a  bell,  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  superstitious  to  portend  a  death. 

1807  Hogg  Mountain  Bard  17  (Jam.)  O  lady,  ’tis  dark,  an* 
I  heard  the  death-bell,  An’  darena  gae  yonder  for  go  wd  nor  fee. 

Dearth-bird.  A  bird  that  feeds  on  dead  bodies ; 
a  carrion-feeding  bird;  a  bird  supposed  to  bode 
death  ;  a  popular  name  of  a  small  North  American 
owl,  Nyctala  Richards oni. 

1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  1.  340.  1822  —  Hellas  1025 

The  death-birds  descend  to  their  feast.  1864  T.  Taylor 
Ballads  of  Brittany  (1865)  93  Sudden  I  heard  the  death- 
bird's  cry. 

Dea-th-blow.  A  blow  that  causes  death. 

1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vii.  135  For  the  death-blow 
prepared,  c  1813  Mrs.  Sherwood  Stories  Ch.  Catech.  xiv. 
118  It  was  her  death-blow — down  she  dropped,  and  never 
spoke  after.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxxii.  302 
Never  to  receive  the  death-blow  but  with  joy. 

fig.  1811  Byron  Lines  written  beneath  Picture ,  The  death¬ 
blow  of  my  Hope.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  V.  103  That 
event . .  was  generally  considered  as  a  death-blow  to  the 
Spartan  power. 

Death-day.  Forms:  see  Death;  also 

7  death’s-. 

1.  The  day  on  which  a  person  dies. 

735  B.eda  Death-song ,  Huaet  his  gastae,  godaes  aeththa 
yflaes,  aefter  deothdaege  doemid  uueorthae.  1362  Langl. 
P.  PI.  A.  iii.  104  Hennes  to  \>i  de)?  day  do  so  no  more.  1389 
in  Eng.  Gilds  121  At  J?e  ded  day  of  a  broker,  euery  couple 
to  3euyn  iij.  penys.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1540  My 
deed  day  comes  at  hand,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Havvth. 
Cypress  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  124  The  death-day  of  thy  body 
is  thy  birth-day  to  eternity.  1882  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life 

I.  15  Your  death-day  need  not  come  upon  you  as  a  surprise. 

2.  The  anniversary  of  this  day. 

1639  Horn  &  Rob.  Gate  Lang.  Uni.  xcvii.  §964  Keeping 
a  deaths-day  as  well  as  a  birth-day.  1817  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  234  The  7th  of  November  was  kept 
as  a  solemn  anniverse  by  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  .as  the  birth¬ 
day  and  death-day  of  Plato.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomes 

II.  332  The  death-day  of  the  founder,  .is  still  kept. 

Death-lire. 

1.  A  luminous  appearance  supposed  to  be  seen 
over  a  dead  body,  etc. :  =  Dead- light  3. 

1796  Coleridge  Ode  Departing  Year,  Mighty  armies  of 
the  dead,  Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb.  1818 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  xi.  xii,  From  the  choked  well,  whence 
a  bright  death-fire  sprung. 

2.  A  fire  for  burning  a  person  to  death. 

1857  T.  Flanagan  Hist.  R.C.Chitrch  Eng.  II.  8iAlarge 
wooden  statue  of  the  blessed  Virgin  was  brought . .  to  make 
the  death-fire. 

Deathful  (de-})ful),  a.  [See  -ful.] 

1.  Full  of  death ;  fraught  with  death  ;  mortal, 
fatal,  destructive,  deadly. 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cot t.  Horn.  207  Bi  his  deaSfule  grure 
and  bi  his  blodie  swote.  1580  Sidney  A  rcadia  (1622)  104 


DEATH-HUNTER. 


DEATH-WORTHY. 


Mame  deathfull  torments.  1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11. 
ix.  362  As  Homer  saies  of  the  champions  in  their  deathfull 
combat.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid’s  Met.  11.  (1626)  23  The 
deathfull  Scorpion’s  far-out-bending  clawes.  1742  Collins 
Ode  to  Mercy  7  Amidst  the  deathful  field.  1850  Blackie 
sEschylus  I.  154  The  man,  that  dealt  the  deathful  blow. 
1878  Bayne  Purit .  Rev .  viii.  340  Man  under  sinful  and 
deathful  conditions. 

2.  Subject  to  death,  mortal,  arch,  rare . 

1616  Chapman  Homer  s  Hymn  to  V ernes  (N.),  That  with 
a  deathless  goddess  lay  A  deathful  man.  1887  Morris 
Odyss.  hi.  3  Unto  deathful  men  on  the  corn-kind  earth  that 
dwell. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  death,  deathly. 

1656  [see  Deathfulness].  1803  Jane  Porter  Thaddeus 

viii.  (1831)  74  The  deathful  hue  of  his  countenance.  1850 
Mrs.  Browning  Vision  of  Poets  xcii,  Deathful  their  faces 
were.  1881  W.  Wilkins  Songs  of  Study  97  Her  ..  white 
body  spotted  o’er  With  deathful  green. 

Hence  Deathfully  adv.,  Dea  thfulness. 

1809  Campbell  Gertr.  Wyom.  1.  xvi,  Deathfully  their 
thunders  seem’d  to  sweep.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  iv.  xxv, 
She  was  bleeding  deathfully.  1656  Artif  Handsom.  70 
To  adorn  our  lookes,  so  as  may  be  most  remote  from 
a  deathfulnesse.  a  1853  Robertson  Led.  i.  ( 1858)  1 16  There 
is  nothing  to  break  the  deep  deathfulness  of  the  scene. 

Dea  th-hu  nter,  slang.  One  who  furnishes 
a  newspaper  with  reports  of  deaths  ( obs. ) ;  a  vendor 
of  dying  speeches  or  confessions  (obs?)  ;  an  under¬ 
taker ;  see  also  quot.  1816. 

1738  (title  in  Farmer),  Ramble  through  London,  containing 
observations  on  Beggars,  Pedlars  . .  Death  Hunters  [etc.]. 
1776  Foote  Capuchin  11.  Wks.  1799  II.  391  When  you  were 
the  doer  of  the  Scandalous  Chronicle,  was  not  I  death-hunter 
to  the  very  same  paper?  1816  C.  James  Milit.  Did.  (ed.  4) 
377/2  Death  Hunters ,  followers  of  an  army,  who,  after  the 
engagement,  look  for  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  strip  them. 
1851  Mayhew  Loud.  Lab.  I.  228  (Farmer)  The  ‘running 
patterers  or  death-hunters,  being  men  engaged  in  vending 
last  dying  speeches  and  confessions. 

Deathify  (de-Jnfsi),  v.  nonce-ivd.  (See  quot.) 

a  1834  Coleridge  in  Remains  (1836)  II.  163  Warburton 
would  scarcely  have  made  so  deep  a  plunge  into  the  bathetic 
as  to  have  deathified  4  sparrow  ’  into  4  spare  me  !  ’ 

Deathiness  (de-fines),  rare.  [f.  Deathy  a. 

+  -NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ‘ deathy’. 
1801  Southey  Thalabav.  (D.),  It  burns  clear;  but  with 
the  air  around  Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathiness.  1843 
Sara  Coleridge  in  Mem.  (1873)  I.  275  The  recumbent  figure 
.  .looks  deathy  with  too  real  and  actual  a  deathiness. 

Deathless  (defies),  a.  [see  -less.] 

1.  Not  subject  to  death  ;  immortal. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  Eden  741  Should  (like 
our  death-less  Soule)  have  never  dy’d.  1648  Boyle  Seraph. 
Love  iii.  (1700)  19  Though  Angels  and  humane  Souls  be 
Deathless.  1790  Cowper  Odyssey  iv.  582  The  deathless 
tenants  of  the  skies.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  425  The 
faith  that  animals  have  immaterial  and  deathless  souls. 

2.  Jig.  Of  things. 

1646  Crashaw  Sospet.  d’Her.  iii,  The  dew  of  life,  whose 
deathless  spring  Nor  Syrian  flame,  nor  Borean  frost  de- 
flow’rs.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  775  Deathless  pain.  1867 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  vi.  408  The  deathless  name 
of  Godwine. 

Hence  Dea*thlessly  adv.,  Dea*thlessness. 

1682  H.  More  Annot.  Glanvill' s  Lux  O.  94  The  death¬ 
lessness  of  the  Soul.  1865  G.  Meredith  R/ioda  Fleming 
xvi.  [1889)  1 19  Our  deathlessness  is  in  what  we  do,  not  in 
what  we  are.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Vision  of  Poets  cxi, 
His  brown  bees  hummed  deathlessly. 

Dea-th-light. 

1.  =  Dead-light  3,  Death-fire  i. 

1823  Joanna  Baillie  Colled .  Poems  105  A  death-light 
that  hovers  o’er  Liberty’s  grave. 

2.  A  light  burning  in  a  death-chamber. 

1871  Carlyle  in  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Lett.  I.  146  The  two 
candles,  .reserved,  .to  be  her  own  death-lights. 

Deathlike  (de’ploik),  a.  [f.  Death  +  -like  ; 
formed  after  the  OE.  dcaj-lic  had  become  deathly .] 
+  1.  Deadly,  fatal,  mortal ;  =  Deathly  2.  Obs. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  77  b,  The  sickenes 
was  not  deathlyke.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  1.  i.  29  Death-like 
dragons  here  affright  thee  hard.  1621  Lady  Mary  Wroth 
Urania  418  Most  cruell,  and  the  death-lik’st  kind  of  ill. 

2.  Resembling  death. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Vocation  616  A  deep 
and  death-like  Letharge.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  iv. 
435  A  death-like  paleness.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  4*  Pal.  i. 
(1858)  14  The  deathlike  silence  of  a  region  where  the  fall 
of  waters . .  is  unknown. 

Dea  thliness.  [f.  Deathly  a.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  deathly ;  resemblance  to  death. 

1841  Lytton  Nt.  4-  Morn.  (1851)  349  The  utter,  total 
Deathliness  in  Life  of  Simon.  1862  Mrs.  Stowe  Agnes  of 
Sorrento  xviii.  215  The  utter  deathliness  of  the  scene. 

Deathling  (de’pliq).  rare.  [See  -ling.] 

1.  One  subject  to  death,  a  mortal.  Also  attrib. 
1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  Imposture  374  Alas  fond 

death-lings  1  1839  Bailey  Fesiusx iv.  (1848)  151  Deathlings  ! 
on  earth  drink,  laugh  and  love  !  1886  Way  tr.  Iliad  xn, 

Zeus . .  Who  over  the  deathling  race  and  the  deathless  beareth 
sway. 

2.  pi.  Young  Deaths,  the  offspring  of  Death  per¬ 
sonified.  {nonce-use. ) 

1730  Swift  Poems ,  Death  4*  Daphne ,  His  realm  had  need 
That  Death  should  get  a  num’rous  breed  ;  Young  deathlings. 
+  3.  Gogs  deathlings :  1  by  God’s  death’,  an  oath. 
x6n  Cotgr.,  Mordieniie,  Gogs  deathlings  ;  a  foolish  oath 
in  Rab[elais], 

Deathly  (de* J>li),  a.  Forms  :  1-2  ddaplfc,  2 
deaSlich,  deplich,  6  deathlie,  -lye,  6-  deathly. 
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[OE.  deajlic  —  OHG.  todlih :  f.  Death  +  -ly  1 ; 
cf.  Deadly.] 

+  1.  Subject  to  death,  mortal.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  21  Bi3  ponne  undeaplic,  peah  he  aer 
deaplic  waere.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  pu  wurst  dea<5lic,  }ef 
pu  pes  trowes  westm  3eetst.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  9  Mid 
ure  deaSliche  Hue. 

2.  Causing  death,  deadly. 

£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  75  Depliche  atter.  1548  Udall,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  2  Cor.  li.  (R.),  Vnholsome  and  deathlye  to 
such  as  refuse  it.  1555  Cohabitacyon  of  Faithfull  19  The 
byting  of  deathlie  serpen  tes.  1568  T.  Howell  Ne'we  Sonnets 
(1879)  119  When  deathly  seas  compels  weake  hart  to  quaile. 
1862  Trollope  North  Amer.  I.  263  That  deathly  flow  of 
hot  air  coming  up.  .from  the  neighbouring  infernal  regions. 
1885  W.  de  Gray  Birch  Life  K.  Haivld  v.  135  His  wounds, 
many  and  deathly. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  death,  death¬ 
like  ;  gloomy,  pale,  etc.  as  death. 

1568  T.  Howell  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  69  The  deathly  day 
in  dole  I  passe.  1852  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  204  She, 
poor  thing,  looking  deathly.  1865-8  F.  Parkman  P'rance 
4*  Eng.  hi  Amer.  (1880)  57  A  deathly  stillness. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  death,  poetical. 

1850  Mrs.  Browning  Souls  Trav.  176  That  deathly  odour 
which  the  clay  Leaves  on  its  deathlessness  alway.  1878 
Browning  La  Saisiaz  65  As  soul  is  quenchless  by  the 
deathly  mists. 

Dea’thly,  adv.  In  2  deaflliche.  [See  prec. 
and  -ly2.  Cf.  Deadly  adv.  1,  3,  4.] 

+  1.  In  a  way  causing  or  tending  to  death.  Obs. 
1Z1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  211  Herpurh  ich  deie  pet 
spec  er  of  swuche  pinge  and  deaSliche  sunegi. 

2.  To  a  degree  resembling  death. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  (1847)  I.  185  Here  and  thus  I 
lay,  my  face . .  deathly  pale.  1884  C.  F.  W oolson  in  Ha7pers 
Mag.  Jan.  197/1  It  was  ‘deathly  cold’  in  these  ‘stony  lanes’. 

+  Dea’th/s-face.  Obs.-1  =  Death’s-head  i. 
1623  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  616  A  deaths  face  in  a  ring. 
Death’s-head  (de-)>S|hed).  [See  Death  i  c.] 

1.  The  head  of  Death  figured  as  a  skeleton ; 
a  human  skull ;  a  figure  or  representation  of  a 
skull,  esp.  as  an  emblem  of  mortality. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  1.  ii.  55,  I  had  rather  to  be  married 
to  a  deaths  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth.  1597  —  2  Hen. 
IV,  11.  iv.  255  Doe  not  speake  like  a  Deaths-head  :  doe  not 
bid  me  remember  mine  end.  1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1987/4 
Several  Jewels  and  Rings,  one  of  which  was  Enamelled  with 
a  Deaths-head.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  659 
Hermits  and  holy  men  are  described  sighing  over  death’s 
heads,  sobbing  and  groaning  at  their  being  men  and  not 
angels.  1822  Scott  Pirate  xl.  The  old  black  flag,  with  the 
death’s  head  and  hour-glass.  1864  Thackeray  D.  Duval  ii, 
His  appearance,  .was  as  cheerful  as  a  death’s  head  at  a  feast. 
fig.  1641  May  Old  Couple  iii.  ii.  (1810),  As  the  two  old 
death’s-heads  to-morrow  morning  Are  to  be  join'd  together. 
+  b.  A  ring  with  the  figure  of  a  skull.  Obs. 
(About  1600  commonly  worn  by  procuresses.) 

1605  Marston  Dutch  Courtezan  1.  ii,  Their  wickednesse 
is  always  before  their  eyes,  and  a  deathes-head  most  com¬ 
monly  on  their  middle  finger.  1607  Dekker  Northward 
Hoe  iv.  Wks.  1873  HI.  50  As  if  I  were  a  bawd,  no  ring 
pleases  me  but  a  death’s  head.  1670  Devout  Commun. 
(1688)  8  Shall  not  I  wear  thy  ring,  who  am  so  ready  to 
wear  a  Death’s-head  to  preserve  alive  the  memorial  of  a  dead 
friend  ? 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  South  American  species  of 
squirrel-monkey,  Chrysothrix  sciureus,  from  the 
appearance  of  its  face  and  features. 

3.  attrib.  Death’s-head  Moth,  a  large  species 
of  hawk-moth  {Acherontia  atropos ),  having  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  back  of  the  thorax  resembling  the  figure 
of  a  skull. 

1781  Barbut  Genera  Insect.  179  Death’s-head  moth . .  It  has 
a  grey  irregular  spot  upon  which  are  two  black  dots  which 
very  plainly  represent  a  death's  head,  whence  this  insect 
takes  its  name.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  414 
The  bees,  .protected  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
death’s  head  moth  . .  by  closing  the  entrance  of  the  hive. 
1879  Lubbock  Set.  Led.  ii.  50  The  Death’s  head  hawk-moth 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  potato. 

t  Dea’th.’s-h.er’b.  Obs.  Deadly  Nightshade. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1673)  99  Dwall  or  Night¬ 
shade,  which  is  also  called  Deaths-herb. 

Dea’th-sick,  a.  [Death  18  d.]  Sick  unto 
death,  mortally  sick  or  ill.  So  Death-sLckness, 
mortal  illness. 

1628  Bp.  Hall  Quo  Vadis?  §  19  Apparitions  .  .wherewith 
some  of  our  death-sick  gentlemen,  .hape  bin  frighted  into 
catholickes.  1661  Petit.  E.  Ckaloner  in  7 th  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Commission  147  During  his  imprisonment  . .  he  took 
his  death  sickness.  1846  Manning  Serm.  (1848)  II.  ii.  33 
After  the  partial  cure  of  a  death-sickness. 

Deathsman  (de’psmsen).  arch.  A  man  who 
puts  another  to  death  ;  an  executioner. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  90  Democles  commanded 
the  deathsman  to  doo  his  deuoyre.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv. 
vi.  263,  I  am  onely  sorry  He  had  no  other  Deathsman. 
a  1632  T.  Taylor  God’s  Judgeni.  11.  vii.  (1642)  104  Loath  to 
have  any  other  deaths-man  but  himselfe,  he  was  found 
slaine  by  his  owne  hand.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  vi.xxxii,  The 
very  deaths-men  paused  to  hear. 

+  Dea‘th.’s-ring.  Obs.  A  death’s-head  ring. 
1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Cmisc.  iv.  vii.  (1654)  360  The  old 
posie  of  the  deaths-ring. 

Dea’th-struck,  a.  Also  Death-stricken, 
+  -strncken.  Smitten  with  death,  i.  e.  with  a  mortal 
wound  or  disease. 

1622  J.  Reynolds  God’s  Revenge  it.  vii.  83  They  see  her 
death-strooken  with  that  Plannet,  and  therefore  adiudge 


their  skill  but  vaine.  1633  H.  Moke  Antid.  Ath.  in.  ii. 
(heading),  A  strange  Example  of  one  Death-strucken  as  he 
walked  the  Streets.  1688  Norris  Love  1.  iii.  25  When  all 
his  Rational  Facultys  are  as  ’twere  benumm’d  and  death- 
struck..  1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  1.  lxxvii,  Tho’  death-struck, 
still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears.  1855  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Death-strucken,  smitten  with  death.  1887  A.  Jessopp 
in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  IX.  402/2  It  is  only  when  he  [Cecil]  is 
death-stricken,  .that  we  find  the  curtain  raised. 

Death-throe.  Forms:  a.  4  dep  prowe,  6 
Sc.  deitht  thrau,  7-9  death-throe  ;  (3.  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  4  ded  thrau,  dede  prawe,  6  dede-, 
deid-thraw,  7  dead-throe,  9  dead-thraw, 
-throw,  [f.  Death  +  Throe;  most  frequent  in 
the  northern  form  dede-tliraWy  mod. Sc.  deid-thraivl] 
The  agony  of  death,  the  death-struggle  ;  also  Jig. 

c  1305  St.  Christopher  192  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  64  pat  hire  dep 
prowes  were  stronge.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xiv.  12 1  Darius  vas 
in  the  agonya  and  deitht  thrau.  1849  Robertson  Serm. 
Ser.  1.  xii.  (1866)  210  The  death-throes  of  Rome  were  long 
and  terrible. 

/3.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26659  (Cott.)  Quen  ded  thraus  smites 
smert.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  1 19  Sum  in  the  deid- 
thraw  la  walterand  in  swoun.  1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie 
4*  Slae  286  Like  to  an  fische  fast  in  the  net,  In  deid-thraw 
vndeceist.  1645  Rutherford  Tryal  4*  Tri.  Faith  (1845) 
279  In  the  dead-throe.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  ix,  Ye  maun 
come  hame,  sir, — for  my  lady’s  in  the  dead-thraw.  1826 
E.  Irving  Babylon  I.  11.  144  While  it  is  the  dead-throw, 
the  last  gasp  and  termination  of  life  to  the  Papal  Beast. 

b.  fg.  {Sc.)  1808  Jamieson  s.v.,  Meat  is  said  to  be  in  the 
deadthraw,  when  it  is  neither  cold  nor  hot.  1822  Hogg 
Perils  Man  III.  116  (Jam.)  One  of  those  . .  winter  days  . . 
when  the  weather  is  what  the  shepherds  call  in  the  dead- 
thraw,  that  is,  in  a  struggle  between  frost  and  thaw. 

Death  ward  (de’pwpid),  adv.  Forms :  see 
Death.  [See  -ward.]  In  the  direction  of  death, 
towards  death,  a.  orig.  To  {one’s)  deathwa?'d= 
towards  one’s  death. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  ix.  (1544)  18  b,  Kind  [  =  Nature]  to 
his  death  ward . .  doth  him  dispose,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xlvii. 
202(Harl.  MS.),  I  sawe  him  go  to  depeward.  C1530  Ld. 
Berners  A-rth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  129  Ye  shall  not  go  to 
your  dethward.  1876  Swinburne  Erechth.  705  And  wash 
to  deathward  down  one  flood  of  doom. 

/3.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Co?isc.  807  When  he  drawes  to  ded- 
ward.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  96  When  paire  frendez 
drawez  to  pe  deed  ward, 
b.  without  to. 

1844  Mrs.  Browning  Poems ,  Lady  Geraldine’ s  Courtship 
Concl.  ix,  So.  .Would  my  heart  and  life  flow  onward,  death- 
ward.  1887  Swinburne  Locrine  iv.  i.  77  Our  senses  sink 
From  dream  to  dream  down  deathward. 

Deathwards,  adv.  {ad/.).  [See  -wards.] 
=  prec. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  v.  (1848)  12/1  All  mortal  natures  fall 
Deathwards.  1880  R.  H.  Hutton  in  Fraser’s  Mag.  May 
665  The  ‘  life-wards  ’  or  4  death-wards  ’  tendency  of  our 
actions. 

Dea  th -warrant.  Also  7-8  dead-.  A  war¬ 
rant  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death. 

1692  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  II.  644  The  dead  warrant 
is  come  to  the  sheriffe  of  London  for  the  execution  of  13  of  the 
late  condemned  criminally.  1757  Symmer  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  11.  IV.  398  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  .signed  the 
Dead  Warrant  appointing  him  to  be  shot.  1886  C.  Bullock 
Queen’s  Resolve  51/1  Before  Parliament  relieved  her  of  the 
necessity,  she  [Queen  Victoria]  had  to  sign  the  death-warrant 
of  all  prisoners  sentenced  to  suffer  capital  punishment. 
fg.  1814  Scott  Life  of  Swift  Swift’s  Wks.  (1824)  I.  250  It 
was  her  death-warrant.  She  sunk  at  once  under  the  dis¬ 
appointment.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  232  An 
institution  whose  death-warrant  you  pretend  to  be  signing. 

Death-watch  (de’piwgtj).  Also  8  dead-. 

1.  The  popular  name  of  various  insects  which 
make  a  noise  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  supposed 
by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  to  portend  death  ; 
esp.  the  small  beetles  of  the  genus  Anobium,  which 
bore  in  old  wood,  and  a  minute  neuropterous  insect 
Atropos  pulsatorhiSy  known  as  destructive  to  bo¬ 
tanical  and  entomological  collections. 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  11.  v.  §  2.  127  Sheathed  Winged 
Insects.  .That  of  a  long  slender  body,  frequent  about  houses, 
making  a  noise  like  the  minute  of  a  Watch.  .Death  Watch. 
1700  Astry  tr.  Saavcdra-Faxardo  II.  385  The  Death-watch 
Spiders  spread  their  curious  Hair.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  IV. 
xc,  I  listened  for  death-watches  in  the  wainscot.  1828  Stark 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  272  Both  sexes,  in  the  season  of  love, 
have  the  habit  of  calling  one  another  by  striking  rapidly 
with  their  mandibles  on  the  wood  . .  This  noise,  similar  to 
the  accelerated  beating  of  a  watch,  has  occasioned  . .  the 
vulgar  name  of  Death-watch.  1881  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl. 
of  Fleet  I.  294  Last  night  I  heard  the  death-watch. 

comb.  1710  E.  Ward  Brit.  Hud.  60  Thy  Melancholy  Tick, 
That  sounds,  alas,  so  Death-watch  like. 

2.  A  watch  or  vigil  by  the  dead  or  dying. 

Dea'tli-worni. 

+  1.  =  Death-watch  i.  Obs. 

1773  Gentl. Mag.  XLIII.  195  No  ticking  death-worm  told 
a  fancied  doom. 

2.  poet.  A  ‘  worm  of  death  \ 

1821  Sheli.ey  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  i.  16  How  like  death- 
worms  the  wingless  moments  crawl  I  1850  Mrs.  Browning 
Romaimt  of  Margret  xxiv,  Behold,  the  death-worm  to  his 
heart  Is  a  nearer  thing  than  thou. 

Dea*th- worthy,  a.  Also  4  ded-.  Worthy 
or  deserving  of  death. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11967  (Cott.)  Quat  has  it  don  pis  bodi, 
ded  worpei  to  be?  1532  More  Confut.  Barnes  viii.  Wks. 
780/2  He  was  death  worthy  yfc  wythdrewe  from  god  the 
mony  which  himself  had  giuen  to  god.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr. 
635  This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthie  in  thy  brother. 

10*— 2 
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DEBARRATION. 


1882  H.  St.  Clair  Feilden  Short  Const.  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  157 
One  [of  Alfred’s  laws]  makes  treason  deathworthy. 

Dea*th.-wound.  Forms  :  see  Death  ;  for¬ 
merly  also  p.  dedes-,  death’s-.  A  wound  causing 
death,  a  mortal  wound. 

CZ314  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  3490  Smite)?  wi)>  swerdes  &  speres 
.  .and  3if  hem  de)>  wounde.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  ofAytnon 
xxvi.  562  He  made  him  a  grete  wounde  but  no  deed  wounde. 
1793  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  (1862)  III  122  Jacobinism  is., 
more  likely  to  receive  its  death-wound  in  the  South  of  France 
than  in  Flanders.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk .,  Death - 
wound ,  a  law  term  for  the  starting  of  a  butt  end,  or  spring¬ 
ing  a  fatal  leak.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883).  3  The 
dealer  of  the  death-wound  to  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  was 
a  Pharisee. 

/3.  13..  Cursor  M.  7592  (Gott.)  Mani  fledd  wid  dedes 
wound  [7 t.r.  de)>es  wounde].  1489  Caxton  Chron.  Eng. 
ccxliii.  290  There  he  caught  deths  wounde.  1536  Bellen- 
den  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  465  Ane  deidis  wound  in  his  heid. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  252  Death  his  deaths  wound  shall 
then  receive.  1763  Scrafton  Indostan  (1770)  43  Mustapha 
Caun.  .received  his  death’s  wound  from  an  arrow. 

Deathy  (de  j?i),  a .  and  adv.  [f.  Death  +  -y.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  death  ;  = 
Deathly  a.  3,  4. 

1801  [cf.  Deathiness].  1820  Shelley  Witch  Atl.  lxx, 
A  mimic  day  within  that  deathy  nook.  1825  Southey  Tale 
of  Paraguay  iv.  38  A  deathy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead. 
1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  665  The  Raven  dislikes  all  animal 
food  that  has  not  a  deathy  smack. 

B.  as  adv.  To  a  degree  resembling  death;  — 
Deathly  adv.  2. 

1796  Southey  Ballads ,  Donica  xx,  Her  cheeks  were 
deathy  white  and  wan.  1811  Shelley  Moonbeam  ii.  1  Now 
all  is  deathy  still. 

+  Deaurate,  a-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dcaurdt-us ,  pa. 
pple.  of  deaurare  (late  L.)  to  gild  over,  f.  De-  I.  3 
+  aurare  to  gild,  f.  aurum  gold.]  Gilded,  golden. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  Ixxxvi,  And  whyle  the  twy- 
lyght  and  the  rowes  rede  Of  Phebus  lyght  were  deaurat 
a  lyte.  c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  B  iij, 
The  tree  of  this  science  with  braunches  deaurate.  1599 
Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  57  Of  so  eye-bewitching 
a  deaurate  ruddy  dye  is  the  skin-coat  of  this  landgrave. 
1616  Bullokar,  Deaurate ,  guilded,  glistering  like  gold. 

Deaurate  'dz'ipT^t),  v.  ?  Obs.  ff.  L.  deaurat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  deaurare  to  gild  :  see  prec.]  trans. 
To  gild  over.  Hence  Deaurated///.  a. 

1562  Bulleyn  Bk.  Simples  95  a,  Golde  is  holsome  to 
deaurate  or  gilde  Losinges.  1603  H.  Crosse  Vertues 
Commw.  11878'  54  To. .  deaurate  and  guild  ouer  his  spottes 
and  sores  with  the  tincture  and  dye  of  holynesse.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Deaurate ,  to  gild  or  lay  over  with  gold 
[also  in  Bailey  (folio)  and  Johnson].  1818  J.  Brown 
Psyche  62  She  to  illuminate  his  pen,  A  deaurated  thought 
inspires,  But  instantaneously  retires. 

Hence  Deaura’tion,  the  action  of  gilding. 

1658  Phillips,  Deauration ,  a  gilding  over.  1706  — 
(ed.  Kersey),  Deauration ,  a  gilding,  or  laying  over  with 
Gold  :  Among  Apothecaries,  the  gilding  of  Pills  to  prevent 
ill  Tastes.  1721  in  Bailey.  1755  in  Johnson;  and  mod.  Diets. 

Deave  (dzv),  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
In  4-6  (9)  deve,  (4-5  dewe),  6  Sc.  deiv(e,  9 
deeve.  [OE.  deafian  in  adeafian  (/"between  vowels 
=  v)  to  wax  deaf.  The  trans.  type  *diefan,  *dyfan 
to  make  deaf,  corresp.  to  Goth.  ( ga)daubjan ,  OHG., 
MHG.  touben ,  touben,  Ger.  ( be)tduben ,  does  not 
appear  in  OE.,  and  the  trans.  seems  to  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  intrans.  use  in  ME. :  cf.  Dead  v.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  become  deaf.  Obs.  rare. 

[c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  179/25  Obsurduit  adeafede.] 
13. .  in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  224  Hyse  eres  shullen  devven, 
And  hiseyen  shullen  dymmen. 

2.  trans.  To  deafen  ;  to  stun  or  stupefy  with  noise 
(formerly  also  with  a  blow)  ;  to  bewilder,  worry, 
or  confuse,  esp.  by  ‘dinning’  in  one’s  ears. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$*  Gr.  Knt.  1286  f>e  dunte  J?at  schulde  hym 
deue.  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  348  Wyttys  ben 
revid,  Erys  ben  devid.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxii,  Alle 
the  Duseperis  of  Fraunse  [are]  with  your  dyn  deuyt.  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  x.  285  Dewyt  with  speris  dynt.  1500-20 
Kennedie  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  360  Thow  devis  the  deuill, 
thyne  erne,  wyth  dyn.  1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie  #  Slac 
671  He  greuis  vs  and  deues  vs  With  sophistries  and  schiftis. 
1792  Burns  Willie's  Wife  ii,  She  has  ..  A  clapper  tongue 
wad  deave  a  miller.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  Dinna 
deave  me  wi’  your  nonsense.  1825  in  Brockett,  Deave. 
1874  Dasent  Tales fr.  Fjeld^i  It  deaved  one  to  hear.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss. j  Deave ,  to  deafen  ;  to  embarrass,  to  confuse. 
Also  in  Glossaries  of  Northumb .,  Cumbrld .,  Lane.,  Cheshire , 
Cleveland ,  Whitby. 

Hence  Deawing  ppl.  a. 

1832  Motherwell  in  Whistle-Binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  1. 
45  The  deavin'  dinsome  toun.  1883  Reade  Tit  for  Tat  i. 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  251/2  A  new  peal  of  forty  church 
bells,  mounting,  .from  a  muffin  man’s  up  to  a  deaving  dome 
of  bell-metal. 

Deave,  obs.  inflex,  of  Deaf  a. 

Dea  vely,  deafly,  a.  dial.  [The  form  sug¬ 
gests  derivation  from  Deaf  (like  goodly ,  sickly , 
weakly),  and  the  etymological  sense  may  be  1  where 
nothing  is  heard,  silent ;.]  Lonely,  solitary  and 
silent. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desole,  desolate,  deavelie,  desart.  Lieux 
destoumez . .  deauelie  habitations,  solitarie lodgings.  1674-91 
Ray  N.  C.  Words  14  Deafely ,  lonely,  solitary,  far  from 
neighbours.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Deeafly^  or 
Deafly ,  lonely.  ‘  They  live  in  a  far  off  deeafly  spot,'  retired 
from  all  noise,  secluded.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Davely , 
Deavely,  Deafly ,  lonely.  ‘  It's  a  davely  road,’ 


Hence  Dea  veliness. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Solitude,  .lonelinesse  . .  want  of  companie, 
deauelinesse.  Silence ,  a  deauelinesse,  or  solitarinesse. 

Deavour,  var.  of  Dever,  Devoir. 

Deaw,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  Dew,  Dewy. 

+  De  -awa’rren,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Warren  :  cf. 
de-afiorest.]  =  Dis  warren. 

1727  W.  Nelson  Laws  cone.  Game  (1736)  32  Deawar- 
rened,  is  when  a  Warren  is  diswarrened,  or  broke  up  and 
laid  in  Common. 

t  Deba'CChate,  v-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  debac- 
chari ,  f.  Bacchus',  see  De-  I.  3.]  To  rage  or  rave 
as  a  bacchanal.  Hence  fDebaccliation. 

1623  Cockeram,  Debacchate ,  to  reuile  one  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  drunkards.  1633  Prynne  Histrio-M.  1.  vi.  xii.  (R.), 
Who  defile  their  holiday  with,  .most  wicked  debacchations, 
and  sacrilegious  execrations.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dcbac- 
chation ,  a  raging  or  madness,  a  1751  in  Bp.  Lavington 
Enthus.  Method.  #  Papists  (1754)  Ill.  93  Then  falling  into 
a  Fit  of  Rage,  Quarrelling,  and  Debacchation. 

Debace,  obs.  form  of  Debase. 

Debacle  (d^ba’k’l).  Also  ddbffcle.  [a.  F.  de¬ 
bacle,  vbl.  sb.  from  deb&cler  to  unbar,  remove  a  bar, 
f.  de-  —  des-  (see  De-  I.  6)  +  bdcler  to  bar.] 

1.  A  breaking  up  of  ice  in  a  river  ;  in  Geol.  a 
sudden  deluge  or  violent  rush  of  water,  which  breaks 
down  opposing  barriers,  and  carries  before  it  blocks 
of  stone  and  other  debris. 

1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton.  Th.  402  Valleys  are  so 
particularly  constructed  as  to  carry  with  them  a  still 
stronger  refutation  of  the  existence  of  a  debacle.  1823 
W.  Buckland  Reliq.  Diluv.  158  They  could  have  been 
transported  by  no  other  force  than  that  of  a  tremendous 
deluge  or  debacle  of  water.  1893  Daily  Tel.  1  Feb.,  The 
debacle  in  the  United  States  . .  Telegrams  state  that 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  is  being  attended  with  great 
damage. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  sudden  breaking  up  or 
downfall ;  a  confused  rush  or  rout,  a  stampede. 

1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxxii,  The  Brunswickers 
were  routed  and  had  fled ..  It  was  a  general  debacle.  1887 
Graphic  15  Jan.  59/2  In  the  nightly  debacle  [he]  is  often 
content  to  stand  aside. 

+  Debaid.  Sc.  Obs.  [Arising  from  mixture  of 
abaid,  Abode  with  debate .]  Delay. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  222  (Edinb.  MS.)  Than  Bonnok 
.  .Went  on  hys  way,  but  mar  debaid  [Camb.  MS.  abaid]. 

Debait,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Debate. 

Debar  (dzbau),  v.  In  6-7  debarre.  [a.  F. 
debarrer,  in  OF.  desbarer ,  to  unbar,  f.  des-  (see  De- 
I.  6)  +  barer,  barrer ,  to  Bar.] 

1.  trans.  a.  To  exclude  or  shut  out  from  a  place 
or  condition;  to  prevent  or  prohibit  from  (entrance, 
or  from  having,  attaining,  or  doing  anything). 

c  1430  Lydg.  Flour  of  Curtesic  (R.),  Man  alone  . .  Con¬ 
strained  is  and  by  statute  bound  And  debarred  from  all 
such  pleasaunce.  a  1557  Mrs.  M.  Basset  tr.  More's  Treat. 
Passion  Wks.  1394/1  Vtterlye  to  debarre  from  heauen  all 
mankynde  for  euer.  1586  W.  Webbe  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.) 
39  Poetry  is  not  debarred  from  any  matter,  which  may  be 
expressed  by  penne  or  speeche.  1624  Capt.  Smith  P'zV- 
ginia  v.  195  To  debarre  true  men  from  comming  to  them 
for  trade.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  iii.  (1821)  243  His 
brother  John  was  not  debarred  by  the  Law  from  the  title. 
1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  42  The  multitudes,  who  are 
now  debarred  from  voting.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  E?ig. 
ix.  (1880)  144  The  Huguenots  were  again  debarred  from 
holding  public  offices. 

b.  const,  of.  (Cf.  deprive  of.)  arch. 

1541  Act  33  H C7i.  VIII ,  c.  6  Euery  other  person  ..  be 
vtterly  excluded  and  debarred  of  their  said  suites.  1599 
Pi p.  Hall  Sat.  v.  iii.  49  The  thred  bare  clients  pouertie 
Debarres  th’  atturney  of  his  wonted  fee.  1670  Eachard 
Cont.  Clergy  34  Shall  we  debar  youth  of  such  an  innocent 
and  harmless  recreation?  C1750  Shenstone  Elegies  xxii. 
41  Tho’  now  debarr’d  of  each  domestic  tear.  1822  Hazlitt 
Tabled.  Ser.  11.  iii.  (1869)  75  [To]  debar  themselves  of  their 
real  strength  and  advantages. 

C.  with  double  object. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xxviii,  I .  .That  am  debard  the  benefit 
of  rest.  1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  viii.  83  My  Pension,  .was 
debarred  me.  1712  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III. 
413  He  was  afterwards  debarr’d  the  Library.  1754  J.  Hil- 
drop  Miscell.  Whs.  II.  209  To  debar  him  the  prayers  and 
Sacraments.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  iii.  iii.  619  Persons  who 
profess  the  Popish  religion  or  marry  Papists  are,  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  debarred  the  Crown. 

t  d.  with  infin.  Obs. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xlii.  xxv.  1129  He  was.  .debarred  to 
levie  warre  upon  any  confederate  allies.  1655  Fuller  Ch. 
Hist.  iii.  ii.  §  3  Bishops  ..are.  .debarred  by  their  Canons  to 
be  Judges  of  Lay-Peers  in  like  cases. 

■f  e.  with  simple  object:  To  shut  out,  exclude. 

1593  T._  Watson  Tears  of  Fancie  xlix.  (Arb.)  263  If  shee 
debarre  it  whither  shall  it  go.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II. 
400  That  vitall  spirit  which  giueth  life  vnto  all  things  is 
debarred,  stopped  and  choaked.  1647  H.  More  Song  of 
Soul  u.  iii.  iii.  xlviii,  Venus  orb  debars  Not  Mars,  nor  enters 
he  with  knocks  and  jars. 

2.  To  set  a  bar  or  prohibition  against  (an  action, 
etc.) ;  to  prohibit,  prevent,  forbid,  stop. 

1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  61  Somwhat  I  Could  enferre,  Your 
consayte  to  debarre.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  v.  34  note, 
All  superfluous  othes  are  vtterly  debarred.  1597  Drayton 
Mortimeriados  115  Seldome  aduantage  is  in  wrongs  de¬ 
bard.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  78  Even  as  the  dore  when 
it  is  shut,  debarres  all  entrance.  1695  Woodward  Nat. 
Hist.  Earth  iii.  i.  (1723)  169  Its  Egress  [would  have  been] 
utterly  debarr’d.  a  1848  R.  W.  Hamilton  Rew.  <5-  Punishm. 
viii.  ^1853)  401  Adherence  to  such  a  speculation  debars  all 
Christian  fellowship.  1872  Jenkinson  Guide  Eng.  Lakes 


(1879)  73  At  the  head  of  the  glen  is  a  low  height  which 
appears  to  debar  the  passage. 

Hence  Debarred  ppl.  a.,  Debarring  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1640  O.  Sedgwick e  Christs  Counsell  184  It  is  of  singular 
good  . .  to  a  debarred  person.  1604  Hieron  Wks.  I.  503 
A  law  for  the  debarring  of  young  men  from  the  ministery. 
1656  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  vii.  8  The  door  of  the  tabernacle 
was  not  of  any  hard  or  debarring  matter,  but  a  veil.  1709 
W.  Steuart  Collect.  4-  Obscrv.  Ch.  Scotl.  11.  iv.  §  14  (1802) 
89  The  minister  and  Session  having,  .debarred  persons  from 
the  Lord's  'I  able  . .  this  doctrinal  debarring  may  fear  such 
from  partaking. 

+  Deba*rb,  v.  Obs.~  0  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  L.  barba 

beard.]  1  To  deprive  of  his  beard’  (J.). 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Debarbed,  having  his  beard  cut  or 
pulled  off. 

Debarbarize,  v.  [De-  II.  i.]  trans.  To 
divest  of  its  barbarous  character,  to  render  not 
barbarous.  Hence  Debarbariza  tion. 

1823  De  Quincey  Lett.  Education  v.  (i860)  103  Wherever 
law  and  intellectual  order  prevail,  they  debarbarize  (if  I  may 
he  allowed  such  a  coinage)  what  in  its  elements  might  be 
barbarous.  1857  —  China  Wks.  1871  XVI.  241  No  Asiatic 
state  has  ever  debarbarised  itself.  1885  G.  Meredith 
Diana  II.  iii.  72  Before  society  can  be  civilized  it  has  to  be 
debarbarized.  1848  Wiseman  Ess.  (1853)111. 427  Tobring. . 
the  blessing,  not  of  civilization,  but  of  debarbarization. 

Debarcation,  var.  of  Debarkation. 

+  Deba're,  Obs.  [De-  II.  3.]  trans.  To 
strip  down,  make  quite  bare.  Hence  +  Debared 
ppl.  a.  So  +  Deba're  a.,  intensive  of  Bare  a. 

1567  Drant  Horace's  A  rte  of  Poetrie  A  ij,  As  wooddes 
are  made  debayre  of  leaues  by  turnyng  of  the  yeare.  c  1620 
T.  Robinson  M.  Magd.  223  Next  her  debared  brests  bewitch 
mine  eyes. 

Debarg(e :  see  next. 

Debark  (dzbauk),  v.1  Also  7  debarque,  xLe- 
barg(e.  [a.  F.  debar quer,  f.  de  =  des-  (see  De-  pref. 
I.  6)  +  barque  Bark  sb.2,  ship.  Cf.  Disbark.  For 
debarging  (quot.  1692)  cf.  Barge.]  =  Disembark. 
a.  trans. 

1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  69  Untill  he  had 
debarqued  all  his  Horse.  1762  Genii.  Mag.  4  The  Dutch 
debarked  700  Europeans.  1880  K.  Johnston  Land.  Geog. 
91  A  refuge  at  which  the  slaves  captured ..  were  debarked, 
b.  intr . 

1694  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  HI.  349  The  forces  on 
board  are  to  debarque.  1883  Burton  &  Cameron  To  Gold 
Coast  I.  iii.  76  A  strip  of  beach  upon  which  I  should  prefer 
to  debark. 

Hence  Deba'rking  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1692  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  H.  483  To  row  the  new 
debarging  vessells  to  Portsmouth.  Ibid.  505  Well  boates. . 
for  debarging  soldiers.  1867  Garfield  in  Century  Mag. 
Jan.  (1884)  410/1  Three  cheers  for  the  ship,  answered  by  our 
debarking  friends  with  three  more. 

Debark  (dzba/ik),  V  2  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  2  + 
Bark  :  cf.  Disbark.]  trans.  To  strip  of  its 
bark,  decorticate.  Also  fig. 

I744_5°  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  IV.  iii.  58  They  de-bark  their 
[hop]  poles,  that  they  may  dry  sooner.  1791  E.  Dai<win 
Bot.  Gard.  1.  Notes  114  To  debark  oak-trees  in  the  spring. 
1818  J.  Brown  Psyche  46  Let  us  exemplify  the  matter  De¬ 
bark’d  of  scientific  chatter. 

Debarkation  (d/bajk^Jhii).  Also  debarca¬ 
tion.  [f.  Debark  v.1  +  -ation.]  The  action  of 
landing  from  a  ship  ;  disembarkation. 

1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  324  They  kept  on  their  guard, 
and  prevented  the  intended  debarkation.  1850  Merivale 
Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  II.  xvii.  248  The  construction  of  the 
Roman  galleys  gave  great  facilities  for  debarkation.  1859 
Lewin  Invas.  Brit.  81  So  much  controversy  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  place  of  [Ctesar’s]  debarcation. 

Deba  rkment,  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment  : 
cf.  F.  debarquementi]  =prec. 

1742  Jarvis  Quix.  1.  iv.  xii.  <D.\  Our  troops  ought  to  .. 
have  met  the  enemy,  .at  the  place  of  debarkment. 

Deba*rment.  rare.  [f.  Debar  v.  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  debarring  or  fact  of  being  debarred. 

ci  1655  Vines  Lord's  Sufp.  (1677)  231  It  may  be  a  cause. . 
of  his  debarment.  1709  Kennet  Erasmus  on  Folly  95  Add 
to  this.. their  debarment  from  all  pleasures.  1869  Black- 
more  Lorna  D.  (1889)  265  Thinking  of  my  sad  debarment 
from  the  sight  of  Lorna. 

Debarrance  (d/ba  rans).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ance.]  The  action  of  debarring ;  spec,  the  formal 
debarring  of  unworthy  communicants  from  the 
Lord’s  Table  by  the  ‘  fencing  of  the  table  ’  in 
Presbyterian  churches  :  see  Debarration. 

1861  J.  MacFarlane  Life  G.  Lawson  u.  (1862)  81  It  is 
doubtful  if  these  ‘  debarrances  ’  (another  name  for  this  pecu¬ 
liar  service)  ever  kept  away  one  who  had  determined  to 
communicate. 

Debarrass  (cDbarras),  v.  [a.  F.  debarrass-er , 
f.  de-  =  des-  (see  De-  I.  6)  +  -barrasser  in  embar- 
rasser  to  Embarrass.]  trans.  To  disembarrass ;  to 
disencumber  from  anything  that  embarrasses. 

1789  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  HI.  97  So  as  to  debarrass 
themselves  of  this.  1792  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  (1794)  I. 
390  To  debarrass  its  motions,  and  to  display  its  attractions. 
1796  Ld.  Sheffield  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III. 
348  If  the  armies  of  France  should  be  debarrassed  from  all 
other  enemies.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  x,  I  was  debar¬ 
rassed  of  interruption.  1853  Reade  Chr.  Johnstone  165 
Jean  Carnie,  who  debarrassed  her  of  certain  wrappers. 

Debarra'tion.  rare.  [f.  Debar  v.  :  see 
-ation.]  The  action  of  debarring;  =  Debarrance. 
1882  G.  W.  Sphott  Worship  Ch.  Scot.  iii.  109  This 


DEBARRENT. 
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DEBATE. 


address  came  to  be  popularly  known  as  the  Fencing  of  the  ! 
Table  ..  its  most  prominent  feature  came  to  be  a  series  of 
debarrations  beginning  thus:  ‘I  debar  from  the  Table  of  ! 
the  Lord  ’  such  and  such  a  class. 

Debarrent.  rare  — L.  [f.  Debar  v.,  after  de-  J 
ter  rent,  etc.]  Anything  that  debars. 

1884  Times  8  Aug.  4/6  The  Chinaman  generally  does  not 
indulge  in  beer  or  wine— a  great  debarrent  being  the  cost 
when  delivered  from  Europe. 

Debase  (dzb^'s),  v.  Also  6  debaee.  [Formed 
in  16th  c.  from  De-  I.  i,  3  +  Base  w.1  :  cf.  Abase.] 

+1.  trans.  To  lower  in  position,  rank,  or  dignity;  j 
to  abase.  Obs. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  69  The  king  hath  debased  him- 
selfe  ynough  to  the  Bishop.  Ibid.  II.  75  Debasyng  himselfe  ; 
with  great  humilitie  and  submission  before  the  sayde  two  ; 
Cardinalles.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  111.  iii.  190  Faire  Cousin,  j 
you  debase  your  Princely  Knee,  To  make  the  base  Earth  j 
prowd  with  kissing  it.  1610  Healey  Si.  Aug.  Citie  of  God 
in.  xvi.  (1620)  121  Brutus  debased  Collatine  and  banished 
him  the  city.  1648  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1.  i.  4  The 
ancient  Philosophers  . .  refusing  to  debase  the  principles  of 
that  noble  profession  unto  Mechanical  experiments.  1671 
Milton  Samson  999  God  sent  her  to  debase  me.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  187  1*4  A  man  [in  Greenland]  will 
not  debase  himself  by  work,  which  requires  neither  skill  nor 
courage.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v,  Debased  in  sackcloth, 
and  forlorn  in  tears. 

t  2.  To  lower  in  estimation ;  to  decry,  depreciate, 
vilify.  Obs. 

1565  T.  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith 62  The  Manichee.  .would 
so  extol  grace,  and  debaee  the  nature  of  man.  1600  Holland 
Livy  ix.  xxxvii.  341  Praising  highly,  .the  Samnites  warres, 
debasing  the  Tuscanes.  1704  J.  Blair  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist . 
Coll.  Amer.  Col.  C/i.  I.  98,  I  have  heard  him  often  debase 
and  vilify  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  using  to  them  the 
opprob[r]ious  names  of  Rogue,  Rascal  [etc.].  1746  Her- 

vey  Medit.  (1818)  15  Why  should  we  exalt  ourselves  or 
debase  others  ? 

3.  To  lower  in  quality,  value,  or  character  ;  to 
make  base,  degrade ;  to  adulterate,  b.  spec.  To 
lower  the  value  of  (coin)  by  the  mixture  of  alloy 
or  otherwise  ;  to  depreciate. 

1591  Spenser  Tears  of  Muses,  Urania  iii,  Ignorance.. 
That  mindes  of  men  borne  heavenlie  doth  debaee.  1602 
Fulbecke  1st  Ft.  Parall.  54  Or  els  it  may  be  changed  in 
the  value,  as  if  a  Floren,  which  was  worth  4  li  to  be  debased 
to  3  li.  1606  State  Trials,  Gt.  case  of  I? nposilions  (R.), 
That  these  staple  commodities  might  not  be  debased.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  168  p  4  Words  which  convey  ideas 
of  dignity . .  are  in  time  debased.  1789  T rans.  Soc.  Encourag. 
Aids  I.  16  Much  of  the  Zaffie  brought  to  England  is  mixed 
with  matters  that  debase  its  quality.  1879  F’roude  Csesar 
xiii.  177  Laws  against  debasing  the  coin. 

Debased  (di'b^i-st),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  i.] 

1.  Lowered  in  estimation  (obs.),  in  quality,  or  char¬ 
acter  :  see  the  verb. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  vii.  (1611)  76  This  so  much 
despiced  and  debased  authoritie  of  man.  a  1859  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  V.  3  A  debased  currency.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble 
Rest'd,  in  Georgia  9  One  of  a  debased  and  degraded  race. 

2.  Her .  Of  a  charge  :  Borne  upside  down  ;  re¬ 
versed.  1864  in  Webster. 

Hence  Debasedness,  debased  character. 

a  1720  W.  Dunlop  in  Spurgeon  Treas .  Dav.  Ps.  cxix. 

59  The  folly  and  danger  of  sin,  the  debasedness  of  its 
pleasures.  1885  L.  Oliphant  Sympneumata  xii.  189  The 
fettering  debasedness  of  material  cravings. 

Debasement  (d/b^-sment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-MENT.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  debasing ;  the  fact  or 
state  of  being  debased ;  lowering,  degradation ; 
concr.  anything  wherein  this  is  involved. 

1602  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  54  If  the  debasement  were 
before  the  day  of  paiment  the  debtor  may  pay  the  det  in  the 
coin  embased.  1641  Milton  Reform,  n.  (1851)  37  The 
Primitive  Pastors  of  the  Church  . .  avoiding  all  worldly 
matters  as  clogs  . .  and  debasements  to  their  high  calling. 
1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  xi.  (1868)  I.  205  The  great  debase¬ 
ment  of  the  silver  coin,  by  clipping  and  wearing.  1835  Lytton 
Rienzi  1.  viii,  I  weep  for  the  debasement  of  my  country. 

2.  Abasement.  Obs . 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  32  It  is  debasement  and 
a  punishment  to  me  to  inuest  and  enrobe  my  selfe  in  the 
dregs  and  drosse  of  mortality,  a  1711  Ken  Man .  Prayers 
Wks.  (1838)  388  With  what  debasement  and  dread  ought 
I  to  appear  before  thy  awful  presence.  1855  Milman 
Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IV.  vii.  ii.  102  The  history  of  Henry’s 
debasement. 

Debaser  (d/b^sa-i).  One  who  debases. 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Abbaisseur ,  an  abaser,  debaser  ..  humbler, 
bringer  downe  of.  1621-31  Laud  Serin.  (1847)  102  To 
punish  the  debasers  of  ‘justice*.  1794  Sir  W.  Jones 
Lazus  of  Menu  ix.  258  Debasers  of  metals.  1805  J.  Cart¬ 
wright  State  of  Nation  x.  53  A  debaser  of  the  character  of 
our  nation.  1847  E.  Tyrwhitt  Senn .  II.  378  The 
debasers  of  baptism. 

+  Deba’sh,  v .  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-I.  1,  3  + 
Bash  zO]  To  abash. 

1610  Niccols  England! s  Eliza  Induct.  (N.\  But  sillie  I. . 
Fell  prostrate  down,  debash’d  with  reverent  shame. 

Debash,  var.  ofDuBASH  Anglo-Ind.,  interpreter. 
Debasing  (d/b^-siq),  vbl.  sb .  [-ing1.]  The 

action  of  the  verb  Debase. 

1891  Athenseum  3  Oct.  448/1  In  the  fatal  debasing  of  the 
coinage. 

Deba  sing,  ppl .  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  debases. 

1775  in  Ash.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  191 
The  misery  of  a  debasing  pauperism.  1876  J.  H.  Newman 
Hist.  Sk .  I.  1.  iv.  198  Mahometanism,  .is  as  debasing,  .as  it 
is  false. 


Hence  Debasingly  adv. 

1847  in  Craig.  1892  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  946/1  It  indi¬ 
cated  more  ignorance  of  what  is  debasingly  called  Life  than 
knowledge  of  it. 

t  Deba’SUre.  Obs.  rare-1.  [See-URE.]  De¬ 
basement. 

1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici  207  To  propound  a  place  that  might 
look  like  a  debasure  and  degrading  of  him. 

Debatable  (cUb^i'tabl),  a.  Also  7-9  debate- 
able.  [a.  OF.  debatable  (Cotgr.),  debattable,  f. 
debat(f)-re  +  -able  :  med.  (Anglo-)L.  debatabilis.’] 

1.  Admitting  of  debate  or  controversy ;  subject  to 
dispute ;  questionable. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  iii.  (1887)  11  The  difference  of 
opinion  is  no  proufe  at  all,  that  the  matter  is  debatable. 
1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2031/2  A  Committee  for  considering 
the  debateable  Elections.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit. 
(ed.  4)  201  Observations  on  certain  debateable  points.  1883 
Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  11.  i.  177  Doctrines,  which  degraded 
accepted  truths  into  debatable  opinions. 

2.  esp.  Said  of  land  or  territory,  e.  g.  on  the  border 
of  two  countries  and  claimed  by  both :  applied  to 
lands  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  esp. 
a  tract  between  the  Esk  and  Sark,  claimed  (before 
the  Union)  by  both  countries,  and  the  scene  of 
frequent  contests. 

[1453,  1531-2  See  Batable.]  1492  in  Rymer  Feeder  a  XII. 
467/2  Terras  debatabiles  ibidem  adjacentes.  1536  Bellenden 
Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  162  Gret  contentioun  betwix  the  Scottis 
and  Pichtis,  for  certane  debaitabill  landis,  that  lay  betwix 
thair  realmes.  1549  Comfl.  Scot.  viii.  74  Neutral  men,  lyik 
to  the  ridars  that  dueillis  on  the  debatabil  landis.  1604 
{title),  A  Booke  of  the  survaie  of  the  debatable  and  border 
lands.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  11  Quhither  the  defender 
hes  any  other  land  in  the  towne,  quhere  the  debaitable  land 
lyes,  or  nocht.  .  1777  Nicolson  &  Burn  Hist.  Westm.  $ 
Cumb.  I.  p.  lxxii,  The  Debateable  Land,  .became  a  further 
bone  of  contention  between  the  two  snarling  parties,  c  1800 
K.  White  Lett.  (1837)  338  The  debateable  ground  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  1820  Scott  Abbot  ii,  The  Grsemes  who 
then  inhabited  the  Debateable  Land.  1838  Thirlwall 
Greece  III.  129  Guarding  a  debatable  frontier. 

b.  Jig.  Of  regions  of  thought,  etc. 

1814  Chalmers  Evid.  Chr.  Revel,  i.  31  Christianity  is  now 
looked  upon  as  debateable  ground.  1870  Farrar  Fam. 
Speech  iv.  (1873)  118  The.  .debateable  lands  of  the  separate 
linguistic  kingdoms. 

+  B.  as  sb.  The  Debatable  Land  (on  the  border 
of  England  and  Scotland  :  see  2  above)  ;  also  pi. 
the  residents  on  this  land  (sometimes  debatablers). 

1551  Edw.  VI  Lit.  Rent.  (Roxb.)  II.  389  The  lord  Max¬ 
well  did  upon  malice  to  the  English  debatables  overrun 
them.  Ibid.  390  Then  shal  the  Scottis  wast  their  debat¬ 
ablers,  and  we  ours.  Ibid.  407  The  commissionars  for  the 
Debatable.  1568  in  H.  Campbell  Love-Lett.  MaryQ.  Scots 
App.  (1824)  15  The  contraversy  yerely  arising  by  occasion 
of  certain  grounds  upon  the  frontiers  in  the  East  Marches, 
commonly  called  the  ‘  Threap-land’,  or  ‘Debatable’. 

Debate  (dibel’t),  sbX  Also  4-5  debaat,  4-6 
debat,  5-6  Sc.  debait.  [ME.  debat ,  a.  F.  debat 
(13th  c.  in  Littre)  =  Pr.  debat ,  It.  dibatto ,  Romanic 
cleriv.  of  the  verb :  see  Debate  z;.i]. 

1.  Strife,  contention,  dissension,  quarrelling, 
wrangling ;  a  quarrel.  At  debate :  at  strife,  at 
variance.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9684  (Cott.)  Bituix  mi  sisters  es  a  debat. 
1340  Ham  pole  Pr.  Consc.  3473  To  accorde  }>am  bat  er  at 
debate,  c  1386  Chaucer  FriaPs  T.  Prol.  24  Ye  schold 
been  heende  And  curteys..In  company  we  wol  haue  no 
debaat.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  clxxix.  263  Whan,  .alle  the 
debates  [had  ben]  appeased  that  were  emong  them.  1535 
Coverdale  Luke  xii.  51  Thynke  ye  that  I  am  come  to  brynge 
peace  vpon  earth — I  tell  you  nay  but  rather  debate.  1536 
Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  61  Thus  rais  ane  schameful 
debait  betwix  thir  two  brethir.  1612  Rowlands  Knaue  of 
Harts  24  To  . .  set  good  friends  and  neighbors  at  debate. 
1715  Pope  Iliad  iii.  321  To  seal  the  truce  and  end  the  dire 
debate.  1882  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  I.  138  The  spirit  of 
debate  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  love. 

comb,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  115  Debate  maker,  or  baratour, 
incentor. 

+  b.  Physical  strife,  fight,  conflict.  Obs. 

15. .  Felon  Sowe  R  okeby  in  R.  Bell  Anc.  Poems  Peasantry 
(1857),  Hee  wist  that  there  had  bin  debate,  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  R  v  b,  Their  debate  was 
so  cruell,  that  there  was  slaine  v.  capitaynes.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  11.  viii.  54  The  whole  debate,  Which  that  straunge  knight 
for  him  sustained  had. 

+  c.  To  make  debate :  to  make  opposition  or 
resistance.  Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4380  J?e  werwolf  was  ful  glad  of 
Williams  speche..And  made  no  more  debat  in  no  maner 
wice.  1500-20  Dunbar  Freris  of  Berwik  535  Se  this  be 
done  and  mak  no  moir  debait,  c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  10  Or  else,  if  they  made  no  debate, 
without  consideration  and  pity  would  cut  their  throats. 

2.  Contention  in  argument ;  dispute,  controversy; 
discussion ;  esp.  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
public  interest  in  Parliament  or  in  any  assembly. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  348  Tho  was  betwene  my  prest  and 
me  Debate  and  great  perplexete.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  21  He  is  of  highe  wordes. .  wherfor  y  praie  you.  .that 
ye  take  no  debate  with  hym.  1548  Hall  Chron.  188  b, 
Wherefore  the  Commons  after  long  debate,  determined  to 
send  the  speaker  of  the  Parliament  to  the  kinges  highness. 
1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  56  If  there  happen  debate 
about  any  doctrine.  _  1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  iii. 
I.  58  Thursday  next  is  appointed  for  the  Debate  of  the  New 
Canons.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  u.  iii.  119  After  much  debate, 
they  concluded  unanimously  that  [etc.].  1774  J.  Bryant 

My t hoi.  II.  431  Sor-Apis  had  another  meaning  :  and  this 


was  the  term  in  debate.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  155 
An  account  . .  which  gives  a  very  high  notion  of  his  talents 
for  debate.  1883  Gilmour  Mongols  xvii.  207  Difficulties  . . 
welcomed  rather  as  subjects  for  debate. 

b.  (with  a  and  pli)  A  controversy  or  discussion ; 
spec,  a  formal  discussion  of  some  question  of  public 
interest  in  a  legislative  or  other  assembly. 

c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  95  Thise  debates  that  were  made, 
of  good  wille,  and  by  noon  hate.  1648  Dk\  Hamilton 
in  H.  Papers  (Camden)  245,  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lo. 
now  with  the  debats.  1709  Steele  Tatlcr  No.  17  pi 
A  full  Debate  upon  Publick  Affairs  in  the  Senate.  1880 
McCarthy  Own  Times  IV.  lxii.  391  The  debate,  which 
lasted  four  nights,  was  brilliant  and  impassioned. 

+  3.  Fighting  for  any  one,  defence,  aid,  protection. 
Sc.  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  Debate  v.  3.) 

1581  Sat.  Poems  Reform,  xliii.  61  Quha  findis  hir  [Dame 
Fortune’s]  freindship  of  fauour  hes  aneuch..How  far  may 
Darius  bragge  of  her  debait ! 

+  Deba'te,  sb!1  Obs.  [f.  Debate  v.2]  Lower¬ 
ing  ;  depreciation  ;  degradation. 

c  1460  Sir  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  456  in  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L. 
Poems  67  Yf  a  lady  doo  soo  grete  outrage  to  she  we  pyte, 
and  cause  hir  owen  debate. 

Debate  (d/b^-t),  v.1  Also  4  debat,  6-7  Sc. 
debait.  [a.  OF.  debat-re,  in  Pr.  desbatre,  debatre, 
Sp.  debatir,  Pg.  debater.  It.  dibattere,  f.  Romanic 
batt-fre  to  fight  (see  Abate,  Combat),  with  L. 
de-,  occasionally  replaced  in  Rom.  by  des- ;  the 
sense  is  rather  from  L.  dis- :  cf.  discuss,  dispute .] 
41.  intr.  To  fight,  contend,  strive,  quarrel, 
wrangle.  Obs. 

C1340  Cursor  M.  5913  (Trin.)  For  he  wol  J?us  debate  on 
me  I  shal  him  drenche  in  \>z  see.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sir 
Thopas  157  His  cote-armour  . .  In  which  he  wold  debate. 
1490  Caxton  How  to  Die  9,  I  wyll  not  debate  ne  stryue 
ayenst  the.  1530  Palsgr.  508/1,  I  debate,  I  stryve.  .1  wyll 
nat  debate  with  you  for  so  small  a  mater.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  11.  i.  6  Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate. 
1665  Manley  Grotius  Lozv  C.  Warres  592  The  Spanish 
General  . .  together  with  his  Officers,  debate  of  the  right 
thereof  against  all  force. 

fig.  1393  Gower  Conf  II.  300  What  shame  it  is  to  ben 
unkinde,  Ayein  the  which  reson  debateth.  c  1600  Shaks. 
Soiin.  xv,  Wastefull  time  debateth  with  decay  To  change 
your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night. 

2.  trans.  To  contest,  dispute  ;  to  contend  or  fight 
for ;  to  carry  on  (a  fight  or  quarrel).  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xxiii.  79,  I  haue  debated  \r 
quarelle  ayenst  the  god  of  loue.  1597  T.  Beard  Theatre 
Gods  Judg.  (1612)  486  sAs  though  they  would  debate  a 
privat  quarrell  before  his  presence.  1697  Dryden  FEneid 
(T.),  They  see  the  boys  and  Latian  youth  debate  The  martial 
prizes  on  the  dusty  plain.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  1.  xvi,  In 
many  a  well  debated  field.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  <f*  Is.  (1846) 
I.  Introd.  11  The  cause  of  religion  was  debated  with  the 
same  ardour  in  Spain,  as  on  the  plains  of  Palestine. 

f3.  To  fight  for,  defend,  protect;  also  absol. 
(for  refl.)  to  defend  oneself.  Sc.  Obs. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxi.  32  Is  non  so  armit  in-to  plait 
That  can  fra  truble  him  debait.  1536  Bellenden  Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  I.  46  The  residew  ..  fled  to  the  montanis ;  and 
debaitit  thair  miserabill  liffis  . .  with  scars  and  hard  fude. 
Ibid.  I.  60  Exercit  in  swift  running  and  wersling,  to  make 
thaim  the  more  abill  to  debait  his  realme.  a  1605  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Devotional  Poems  vi.  64  Then  prayers,  almes- 
deids,  and  tearis..Sall  mair  availl  than  jaks  and  spearis, 
For  to  debait  thee,  a  1605  Polwart  Fly  ting  w.  Mont - 
gomerie  745  Now  debate,  if  thou  dow. 

4.  To  dispute  about,  argue,  discuss  ;  esp.  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  question  of  public  interest  in  a  legislative 
or  other  assembly.  (With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause.) 

c  1340  [see  5].  a  1439  in  Warkworth's  Chron.  (Camden) 
Notes  60  The  wyche  comyns,  after  the  mater  debatet . . 
grawntyt  and  assentyt  to  the  forseyd  premisses.  £1489 
Caxton  Blanchardyn  xxviii.  103  This  matere  . .  they  sore 
debatyd  emonge  them  self  by  many  &  dyuerse  oppynyons. 
155°  Crowley  Inform.  §  Petit.  2  Most  weyghty  mattiers 
.  .to  be  debated,  .in  this  present  Parliament.  1590  Shaks. 
Com.  Err.  iii.  i.  67  In  debating  which  was  best,  wee  shall 
part  with  neither.  1653  Walton  Angler  ii.  42  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  debated  among  many  great  Clerks,  1782 
Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  iv.  392  It  was  debated  in  the 
Greek  Church.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  7.  533  The 
Lords  debated  nothing  but  proposals  of  peace. 

b.  intr.  To  engage  in  discussion  or  argument; 
esp .  in  a  public  assembly.  Const,  upon t  on ,  +  of. 

1530  Palsgr.  508/1  They  have  debated  upon  this  mater 
these  fiftene  dayes.  1548  [see  Debating  vbl.  sb.].  1591 

Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  35  Your  seuerall  suites  Haue  bin 
consider’d  and  debated  on.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iii. 
§  60  To  grant  or  deny  them  [Convocations]  Commission  to 
debate  of  Religion.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  I,  I.  xi.  307  The 
Commons. .debated  in  an  open  committee  on  certain  parts 
of  these  speeches.  1835  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies  183 
Beatte.  .came  up  while  we  were  debating. 

5..  trans.  To  discuss  or  consider  (with  oneself 
or  in  one’s  own  mind),  deliberate  upon. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  2179  Debetande  with  hym-self, 
quat  hit  be  my^t.  1530  Palsgr.  508/1,  I  wyll  debate  this 
mater  with  my  selfe,  and  take  counsayle  of  my  pylowe. 
^1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture  570  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)98 
Be  not  hasty,  aunswere  to  giue  before  thou  it  debate.  1623 
Conway  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  III.  155  These  tender  con¬ 
siderations,  .his  Maj estie  debated  some  dayes.  1859  Ten¬ 
nyson  Enid  1215  Enid.  .Debating  his  command  of  silence 
given.  .Held  commune  with  herself. 

b.  intr.  To  deliberate,  consider  (with  oneself). 

*593  [see  Debating  vbl.  sb.].  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  iv.  i.  31, 
I  and  my  Bosome  must  debate  awhile.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  11.  xxix.  168  From  this  false  doctrine,  men  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  debate  with  themselves,  [etc.].  1733  Swift  Poems , 
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On  Poetry ,  A  founder’d  horse  will  oft  debate  Before  he 
tries  a  five-barr’d  gate.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  1. 1.  371 
She  sat,  Debating  in  her  mind  of  this  and  that. 

H  quasi  -passive  const.  :  debating  stands  for  a-de- 
bating  =  in  debate,  i.  e.  the  vbl.  sb.  preceded  by 
prep,  a -  =  on,  in. 

1682  D’Urfey  Butlers  Ghost  149  What  cursed  Case  is 
now  debating?  1788  Mrs.  Hughes  Henry  <5-  Isab.  I.  86 
This  subject  was  still  earnestly  debating. 

t  Debate,  v2  Obs.  [app.  f.  De-  I.  i,  3  + 
Bate,  aphetic  f.  Abate.] 

1.  trans.  To  abate ;  to  beat  down,  bring  down, 
lower,  reduce,  lessen,  diminish. 

c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  4727  pai . .  prayed  for  par- 
doune  of  pat  attaynt,  pair  mysdede  to  debate.  1513  Douglas 
rEneis  xm.  iii.  35  Thir  Rutilianys.  .Gan  at  command  debait 
thar  voce  and  ceis.  c  1537  Thersites  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I. 
414,  I  will  debate  anon,  .thy  bragging  cheer.  1564  J.  Ras- 
tell  Con/ut.  Jewell’s  Serm.  56  That  body,  which  was., 
with  fast  debated. 

b.  To  depreciate,  decry;  =  Debase  2. 

3598  Grenewey  Tacitus’  Ann.  vi.  viii.  (1622)  134  The 
Parthian  put  his  souldiers  in  mind  of. .  the  renowned  nobility 
of  the  Arsacides  :  and.  .debated  Hiberius  as  ignoble. 

c.  To  subtract,  take  away.  ( absol .  in  quot.) 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz *  Surg.  11.  i.  48  To  debate  from  the 

one,  and  to  add  to  the  other. 

2.  intr.  To  abate,  fall  off,  grow  less. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2506  (Dubl.  MS.)  pe  more  I  meng 
our  maieste  }?e  more  it  debates,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Sur¬ 
tees)  2548  pe  werkenes  of  hir  sekenes  with  in  Began  to 
debate  and  blyn.  1586  W.  Webbe  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  94 
Artes.  .when  they  are  at  the  full  perfection,  doo  debate  and 
decrease  againe.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  113  The 
strength  of  the  symptoms  being  debated. 

Debateable :  see  Debatable. 
t  Deba'teful,  a.  Obs.  [See  -ful  ] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Full  of  strife,  contentious. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  279  b/i  Men 
full  of  noyse  &  debatefull.  1557  Paynel  Barclay  s  Jugurth 
Biij,  Sowers  of  dyscord  and  debatful.  3611  Cotgr.,  Liti • 
gieux.  .litigious,  debatefull,  contentious. 

2.  Of  things :  a.  Pertaining  to  strife  or  conten¬ 
tion  ;  b.  Controversial,  contentious. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  412  Her  conscience  ..  stil 
nourishing  this  debateful  fire.  1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holin - 
shed  III.  1320/2  In  the  triall  of  this  debatefull  question. 
Hence  +  Debatefully  adv. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Contentieusementy  contentiously.  .debate- 
fully,  with  much  wrangling. 

t  Debasement l.  Obs.  fa.  OF.  debatement 
(later  debatteinent ),  f.  debat-re  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  debating ;  debate,  controversy, 
discussion,  deliberation. 

1536  Articles  about  Relig.  Pref.  16  Our  bishops  ..  as¬ 
sembled  . .  for  the  full  debatement  and  quiet  determination 
of  the  same.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  11  The 
matter  requireth  long  debatement.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v. 
ii.  45  Without  debatement  further.  1641  Milton  Reform.  1. 
(1851)  5  A  serious  question  and  debatement  with  my  selfe. 

2.  Contention,  strife,  rare —  1. 

1590  Spenser  F .  Q.  11.  vi.  39  He  with  Pyrochles  sharp 
debatement  made. 

+  Debasement  2.  Obs.  rare  —  b  [f.  Debate 
v.2  +  -ment.]  =  Abatement. 

C1550  Bale  K.  Johan  (Camden)  75  Sir,  disconfort  not, 
for  God  hath  sent  debatementes.  .From  thys  heavye  yoke 
delyverynge  yow. 

Debater  (d/t^’tai).  In  5  -our.  [a.  AF.  de - 
batour  —  OF.  dcbateor ,  -eur>  agent-n.  f.  debat-re  to 
Debate  v.1  :  see  -er  2  3.] 

+  1.  One  who  contends  or  strives ;  a  quarrelsome 
or  contentious  person.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  Rom.  i.  30  Detractouris,  hateful  to  God, 
debateris,  proude.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxxv.  (1483) 
83  Fyghters  and  debatours.  c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St. 
Kath.  iv.  1519  A  fals  traytour.  .debater  and  robbour. 

2.  One  who  takes  part  in  debate  or  public  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  a  disputant,  controversialist.  Often,  one 
skilled  in  debate,  an  able  disputant. 

*593  Shaks.  Liter.  1019  Debate  where  leisure  serves  with 
dull  debaters,  a  1773  Chesterfield  (T.),  It  is  only  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  that  can  make  a  debater.  1823  Byron 
Juan  xm.  xx,  The  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater,  So 
that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later.  1848  Macau¬ 
lay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  611  Their  debates  lasted  three  days.. 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one  of  the  debaters.  1887  IVestm. 
Rev.  June  277  Mr.  C.  is  a  debater. 

Debating  (d/b^'tiq),  vbl.  sb.  f-iNCr  b]  The 
action  of  Debate  vb.i ;  discussion  ;  deliberation. 

1548  Hall  Chrcn.  no  After  long  debatyng,  the  Commons 
concluded  to  graunte  .ii.s.  of  the  pound.  1593  Shaks. 
Liter.  274  Then  childish  feare  auaunt,  debating  die.  1732 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  iv.  §  2  The  end  of  debating  is  to  per¬ 
suade.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II.  71  After 
a  great  deal  of  debating  a  resolution  was  passed. 

b.  attrib.y  as  in  debating  society,  a  society 
whose  members  meet  for  practice  in  debating. 

1741  A  then.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  18,  I  find  myself  in  such 
a  debating  humour,  that  you  must  indulge  me.  1792  Gentl. 
Mag.  LXII.  11. 1146  Proceedings . .  with  respect  to  a  debating- 
society  at  the  house  formerly  the  King’s  Arms  tavern,  in 
Cornhill.  1808  Med.  Jml.  XIX.  445  To  answer  every  base 
attack  on  Vaccination,  in  Newspapers  or  in  Debating  Socie¬ 
ties.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  394  In  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century  debating  societies  sprung  up  among  trades¬ 
men.  1885  Leeds  Mercury  24  June  4/4  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be.  .weak  in  debating  power. 

Debasing,  t>pl.  a.  f-iNG  That  debates : 
see  Debate 


1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  1.  ii.  665  Debating  Senates..  1749 
Deity ,  A  Poem  30  As  just  the  structure,  and  as  wise  the 
plan,  As  in  the  lord  of  all — debating  man  ! 

Hence  Debatingly  adv.  rave  ~  °. 

1847  in  Craig. 

t  Debative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Debate  v."1  + 
-ive.  Cf.  OF.  debatif  (14th  c.  in  Godef.).]  Re¬ 
lating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  debate  or  discussion. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Ivstine  25  b,  They  were  driuen 
into  a  debatiue  meditation.  1642  Fuller  Answ.  Feme  14 
If  this  decisive  faculty,  after  the  debative  had  passed  upon 
the  sence  of  the  Law,  were  not  some  where  resident  in 
the  Government. 

t  Deba’tous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  debat,  Debate 
sb.  +  -ous.  (Possibly  in  AF.)]  Quarrelsome,  con¬ 
tentious. 

1483  Cath.  A ngt  92  Debatouse,  contensiosus.  c  1520 
Treat.  Galaunt  (18G0)  14  Aduenture  and  angre  ben  aye  so 
debatous. 

Debauch  (d/bp-tj),  v.  Forms:  6-  debauch; 
6- 7  (9  Sc.)  debosh,  7  debaush,  debausch,  de- 
bosche,  7-8  deboash,  9  Sc.  debush.  [a.  (<ri6oo) 
F.  debauch-eVy  in  OF.  desbaucher  (i3-i4th  c.)  to 
entice  away  from  the  service  of  one’s  master, 
seduce  from  duty,  etc.  Of  obscure  derivation. 
The  original  pronunciation  after  modern  F.,  and 
its  gradual  change,  are  seen  in  the  spellings  deboshy 
debaushy  deboachy  debauch  riming  in  1682  with 
approach  :  see  the  sb.  See  also  Deboise. 

F.  debaucher  is,  according  to  Littre  and  Hatzfeld,  derived 
from  a  sb.  bauche,  of  which  the  precise  sense  and  origin 
are  according  to  the  latter  unknown  ;  according  to  the  former 
it  =  ‘  a  place  of  work,  workshop  so  that  desbaucher  would 
mean  orig.  ‘to  draw  away  from  the  workshop,  from  one’s 
work  or  duty 1  :  so  Diez.  Cotgr.  has  bauche ,  *  course  of 
stones  or  bricks  in  building  baucher  ‘  to  chip,  hew,  or 
square  timber,  etc. ;  also  to  ranke,  order,  array,  lay  euenly  ’; 
hence  desbaucher  might  primarily  mean  ‘  to  disorder,  bring 
in  to  disarray  or  disorder  ’.  The  sense  ‘  draw  away  from  service 
or  duty’  appears  however  to  be  the  earliest  in  French,  though 
that  of  *  corrupt  ’,  had  also  been  developed  before  the  word 
was  taken  into  English.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  turn  or  lead  away,  entice,  seduce, 
from  one  to  whom  service  or  allegiance  is  due ; 
e.g.  soldiers  or  allies  from  a  leader,  a  wife  or 
children  from  husband  or  father,  etc.  (Usually 
with  the  connotation  t  lead  astray,  mislead  \) 
Rarely  with  against.  Obs . 

a  1595  Sir  R.  Williams  Actions  Lcnv  C.  (1618)  5  (T.)  That 
Count  Egmont  would  be  deboshed  from  them  by  the  Spanish 
instruments.  1614  Lodge  Seneca  49  Not  to  have  such 
a  woman  to  his  wife  that  was  not  debauched  from  her 
husband.  1677  G.  Hickes  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  IV.  42 
To  debauch  the  military  and  gentry,  .from  their  duty  to  his 
Majesty.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  Pref.  (1721)  I.  80  He 
who  had  the  Address  to  debauch  away  Helen  from  her 
Husband.  1702  Eng .  Theophrast.  72  Money  debauches 
children  against  their  parents.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull 
iv.  i,  He  had  hardly  put  up  his  sign,  when  he  began  to 
debauch  my  best  customers  from  me.  1754  Hume  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  xvi.  211  He  debauched  prince  John  from  his  allegi¬ 
ance.  1765  Goldsm.  Ess.  Taste  Wks. /Globe)  315/2  Thus 
debauched  from  nature,  how  can  we  relish  her  genuine  pro¬ 
ductions? 

f  b.  To  entice,  seduce,  or  gain  over  to  a  party 
or  course  of  action,  or  to  do  a  thing.  Obs. 

1 667  Pepys  Diary  3  July,  Two  youn^  men  whom  one  of 
them  debauched  by  degrees  to  steal  their  fathers’  plate  and 
clothes.  1694  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  459  The  five  Indian 
nations  wer  now  debauched  to  the  french  interest.  1765 
Goldsm.  Ess.  Taste  Wks.  (Globe)  313/2  Hence  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  are  debauched  to  diversion.  1797  Burke 
Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  100  Their  amity  is  to  debauch  us 
to  their  principles. 

t  C.  (Without  const.)  To  seduce  from  allegiance 
or  duty,  induce  to  desert ;  to  render  disaffected ; 
to  pervert  or  corrupt  in  regard  of  allegiance  or 
duty  to  others.  Obs.  (exc.  as  merged  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  2.) 

1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  1.  iv.  25  To  debosh  and  corrupt 
the  subiects.  1651  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  285  Mr.  John 
Cosin,  son  of  the  Dean,  debauched  by  the  priests.  1691 
Luttrell  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  IL  204  Persons  dispersing 
Tyrconnells  declarations  to  debauch  our  soldiers.  1712 
Arbuthnot  John  Bull  m.  App.  i,  If  a  servant  ran  away, 
Jack  had  debauched  him.  1743  Middleton  Cicero  1. 11.  326 
His  army  . .  debauched  by  Ins  factious  officers.  3807  Pike 
Sources  Mississ.  11.  App.  51  The  Spaniards  were  making 
such  great  exertions  to  debauch  the  minds  of  our  savages. 
3818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I.  in.  iv.  584  To  betray  their 
master  and  debauch  his  army. 

2.  To  seduce  from  virtue  or  morality ;  to  per¬ 
vert,  deprave,  or  corrupt  morally ;  esp.  to  corrupt 
or  deprave  by  intemperance,  or  sensual  indulgence. 

3603  Florio  Montaigne  (1613)  536  (T.)  Young  men,  such 
as  I  imagine  to  be  least  debaushed  and  corrupted  by  ill 
examples.  3631  Cotgr.,  Desbaucher ,  to  debosh  ..  seduce, 
mislead ;  make  lewd,  bring  to  disorder,  draw  from  goodnesse. 
a  1665  J.  Goodwin^  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  40  Though 
Paul  had  been  a  grievous  sinner,  .yet  he  had  not  debauched 
his  conscience,  a  1694  Tillotson  (J.),  To  debauch  himself 
by  intemperance  and  brutish  sensuality.  1738  Col.  Rec . 
Pennsylv.  III.  47  The  young  men  ..had  been  lately  so 
generally  debaucht  with  Rum.  1745  Fielding  True  Patriot 
Wks.  1775  IX.  311  For  fear  of  enervating  their  minds  and 
debauching  their  moral'.*  1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5) 
333  If  a  father  debauches  his  children,  is  his  family  likely 
to  be  noted  for  subordination  and  respectability?  1829 
Lytton  Devereux  11.  ii,  Their  humour  debauches  the  whole 
moral  system.  1879  Froude  Caisar  xii.  163  The  seat  of 
justice  has  been  publicly  debauched. 


b.  To  seduce  (a  woman)  from  chastity. 

(Closely  related  to  3:  see  quots.  3614,  1697  there;  but 
eventually  also  associated  with  the  notion  ‘  corrupt  ’.) 

3711  Steele  Sped.  No.  351  Pi  A  young  lewd  Fellow., 
who  would  . .  debauch  your  Sister,  or  lie  with  your  Wife. 
3791  Boswell  Johnson  20  Mar.  an.  1776,  An  abandoned 
profligate  may  think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debauch  my 
wife.  3817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  3039 
A  compensation  in  damages  for  debauching  his  daughter. 
3843  James  Forest  Days  II.  iii,  Debauching  a  country  girl. 
3.  To  deprave,  vitiate  (the  taste,  senses,  judge¬ 
ment,  etc.). 

(In  first  quot.  perhaps  =  mislead,  fig.  of  1  c.) 

[1635  Cowley  Davideis  iii.  700  Her  Pride  debauch'd  her 
Judgment  and  her  Eyes.]  3664  Evelyn  Sylva  (3679)  28 
Acorns  were  heretofore  the  food  of  Men .  .till  their  luxurious 
palats  were  debauched.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  151  Most 
other  animals  are  nicer  in  their  Senses  (having  no  way 
debauch’t  them)  than  Mankind  is.  1710  Berkeley  Princ. 
Hum.  Knowl.  §  323  A  mind  not  yet  debauched  by  learning. 
3794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams  51  Having  never  been  de¬ 
bauched  with  applause,  she  set  light  by  her  own  qualifica¬ 
tions.  3805  Med.  Jml.  XIV.  379  A  person,  whose  under¬ 
standing  has  not  been  debauched  by  superannuated  pre¬ 
judice.  3836  Scott  Antiq.  xiii,  They  debauch  the  spirit  of 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  with  mystical  trash. 

+  4.  To  vilify,  damage  in  reputation;  to  depre¬ 
ciate,  disparage.  Obs. 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  v.  iii.  206  He’s  quoted  for  a  most 
perfidious  slaue,  With  all  the  spots  a’  th1  world  taxt  and 
debosh’d.  3632  Heywood  2 ndPt.  Iron  Age  iv.  Wks.  1874 
III.  396  Whilst  Cethus  like  a  forlorne  shadowe  walkes 
Dispis’d,  disgrac’t,  neglected,  and  debosht.  a  3659  Osborn 
Misc .,  Pref.  (1673)  Qq  ij  b,  It  is  contrary  to  my  own  Aphorism 
to  debosh  what  I  present,  by  saying  it  was  writ  before  I  was 
Twenty. 

+  b.  To  damage  or  spoil  in  quality.  Obs.  (Cf. 

Deboist  2.) 

3633  True  Ti'ojans  iv.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII.  512  Last 
year  his  barks  and  galleys  were  debosh’d ;  This  year  they 
sprout  again. 

+  5.  To  dissipate,  spend  prodigally,  squander. 

3632  [see  Deboise  v.].  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842) 

419  To.  .give  them  in  rent  more  thousands  (to  debosh  and 
mispend)  nor  honest  men  hes  hundreds.  3649  Ld.  Foord  in 
M.  P.  Brown  Suppl.  Decis.  (1826)  399  Since  her  husband 
had  debausched  all,  and  left  nothing  to  her. 

6.  intr.  (formerly  rejl. )  To  indulge  to  excess  in 
sensual  enjoyment,  esp.  that  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
to  riot,  revel.  ?  Obs . 

3644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  !•  73  Which  causes  the  English 
to  make  no  long  sojourn  here,  except  such  as  can  drink 
and  debauch.  3687  Montague  &  Prior  Hind  fif  P.  Transv. 
Aiv,  Tis  hard  to  conceive  how  any  man  could  censure  the 
Turks  for  Gluttony,  a  People  that  debauch  in  Coffee. 
3689  Minutes  Kirk  Session  in  McKay  Hist.  Kilmarnock 
(1880)  10  Such  as  they  find  drinking  there,  or  in  anyway 
deboshing.  3703  Savage  Lett.  Antients  evii.  269  More 
proper  for  you,  than  to  debauch  with  Sicilian  Wine.  3719 
D’Urfey  Pills  (1872)  I.  355  We,  to  grow  hot,  deboash 
ourselves  in  Beef.  1732  Law  Serious  C.  xiii.  (1761)  203  That 
he  neither  drank,  nor  debauched  ;  but  was  sober  and  regular 
in  his  business.  3825  Jamieson,  To  deboshy  to  indulge  one’s 
self  in  the  use  of  any  thing  to  excess ;  as  tea,  snuff,  See. 
fig.  3742  Young  Nt.  Th.  viii.  557  Hatred  her  brothel  has, 
as  well  as  love,  Where  horrid  epicures  debauch  in  blood. 
Hence  Debauc*hing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1645  Milton  Tetrachordon  1.  (1851)  217  A  most  negligent 
and  debaushing  tutor.  3660  —  Free  Commw.  428  To  the 
debauching  of  our  prime  Gentry  both  Male  and  Female. 
3662  Petty  Taxes  Contrib.  48  If  we  should  think  it 
hard  to  giue  good  necessary  cloth  for  debauching  wines. 

Debauch,  (d/bp'tj),  sb.  (Also  7  deboach.) 
[a.  F.  debauche ,  f.  debaucher  to  Debauch.  For 
the  phonology,  etc.,  see  the  verb.] 

I.  1.  A  bout  of  excessive  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasures,  esp.  those  of  eating  and  drinking. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  488  My  debauches  or  excesses 
transport  me  not  much.  3661  Pepys  Diary  3  Apr.,  My 
head  akeing  all  day  from  last  night’s  debauch.  1682  N.  O. 
Boileaii's  Lutrin  iii.  203  Snoring  after  late  Debauches, 
Nor  dream’st  what  mischief  now  thy  Head  approaches. 
3737  L.  Clarke  Hist.  Bible  (1740)  II.  xii.  714  Extravagant 
and  beastly  debauches.  3839-40  W.  Irving  Wolfert’s  R. 
(1855)  I25  The  dissolute  companions  of  his  debauches.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  3.  126  The  fever,  .was  inflamed  Dy 
a  gluttonous  debauch. 

2.  The  practice  or  habit  of  such  indulgence  ;  de¬ 
bauchery. 

3673  Dryden  Marr.  ci  la  Mode  iv.  i,  Masquerade  is 
Vizor-mask  in  debauch.  3699  —  Ep.  to  J.  Dryden  73  The 
first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made.  3784  Cowper  Task 
iv.  470  A  whiff  Of  stale  debauch,  forth-issuing  from  the 
styes  That  law  has  licensed.  1874  Blackie  Self-Cult. 
74  All  debauch  is  incipient  suicide. 

3.  transf.  and  fig. 

3672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  1.  41  He  flyes  out  into 
a  furious  Debauch,  and  breaks  the  Windows.  3710  Shaftesb. 
Advice  to  A  uthoru.  §  2  (R.)  Thro’  petulancy,  or  debauch  of 
humour.  3752  Hume  Ess.  Treat.  (1777)  I-  148  The  gentle 
Damon,  .inspires  us  with  the  same  happy  debauch  of  fancy 
by  which  he  is  himself  transported.  1873  Lowell  Among 
my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  395  Such  a  debauch  of  initial  assonances. 

f  II.  4.  =  Debauchee.  Obs.  [peril,  for  F.  de - 
bauchty  through  the  pi.  in  -es.] 

3681  Glanvill  Sadducismus  11.  (1726)  452  A  greater 
charge  against  these  quibbling  Debauches.  1689  Jas.  Car¬ 
lisle  Fortune-Hunters  6  He  grew  the  Debauch  of  the 
Town.  3719  D’Urfey  Pills  (1872)  IV.  319  When  De¬ 
bauches  of  both  Sexes,  From  Hospitals  crept. 

t  Debairch,  debaush,  a.  Obs.  [perh.  ad.  F. 
dibauchi,  with  -c  mute,  or  ?  corruption  of  debaucht .] 
=  Debauched.  (Cf.  Debauchness.) 


DEBAUCHABLE. 

1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle  v.  1758  Mock  them  as  despisde 
And  debaush  creatures. 

Debauchable  (tlifcg’tjab’l),  a.  [-able.]  That 
can  be  debauched. 

1865  Mill  in  Morn.  Star  6  July,  To  spend  10,000/.  in 
corrupting  and  debauching  the  constituents  who  are  de¬ 
bauchable  and  corruptible. 

Debauched  (dib§-tjt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Debauch  v., 
orimmed.  after  F . debaucht’, with  native  ending  -eil] 
Seduced  or  corrupted  from  duty  or  virtue ;  depraved 
or  corrupt  in  morals  ;  given  up  to  sensual  pleasures 
or  loose  living;  dissolute,  licentious. 

159?  Florio  Suiato.  .Also  an  vnthriftie,  careles,  debaucht 
or  mislead  man.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  167  To 
rectifie  a  common-wealth  with  debaushed  people  is  impos¬ 
sible.  1647  R.  Stapylton  Juvenal  18  Whose  debauchter 
face  and  miene  disclose  His  mind’s  diseases.  1653  Hol- 
croft  Procopius  1.  4  He  . .  made  love  to  other  mens  wives, 
and  was  extreamly  debaucht.  1790  Pennant  London  (1813) 
259  Bartholomew-fair . .  becoming  the  resort  of  the  debauched 
of  all  denominations.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierres 
Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  495  The  money  of  strangers  dis¬ 
appears,  but  their  debauched  morals  remain.  1864  Kings¬ 
ley  Rom.  4-  Teut.  ii.  (1875)  46  Decrepit  and  debauched 
slave-nations. 

Debatrchedly,  adv.  [-ly  2.]  In  a  debauched 
manner. 

1644  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Whs.  (1660)  133  If  I  see  a  man  live 
debauchedly  in  drunkennesse  [etc.].  1663  Cowley  Of 

Liberty ,  To  live,  .desperately  with  the  bold,  and  debauch¬ 
edly  with  the  luxurious. 

Debauchedness.  [  ness.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  debauched. 

1618  Mynsiiul  Ess.  Prison  29  By  being  giuen  to  drunken- 
nes  or  whoring  . .  or  by  any  other  debauchednes.  1660 
H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  in.  xi.  79  Cybele ,  mater  Deorum, 
the  celebration  of  whose  Rites  had  so  much  villany  and 
debauchedness  in  it.  1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIX. 
168  Strange  pranks  of  humorous  debauchedness. 

Debauchee  (debpjr).  Also  7  deboichee,  8 
deboshee  ;  also  debauch6(e.  [a.  F.  debaucht 
debauched  (person"),  sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  de- 
baucher  to  Debauch.  In  17th  and  18th  c.  also  de¬ 
boichee,  deboshee  :  cf.  Deboise,  Deboshed.] 

One  who  is  addicted  to  vicious  indulgence  in  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures. 

a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  81  Cicero,  describing  the  de¬ 
bauchees  [printed  -oes]  of  his  time,  says  they  were  vino 
languidi.  1665  Pepys  Diary  23  July,  If  he  knew  his  son 
to  be  a  debauchee  (as  many  and  most  are  now-a-dayes 
about  the  Court).  1677  B.  Riveley  Fun.  Senn.  Bp.  of 
Norivich  14  A  great  Deboichee.  1741  tr.  D' Argens'  Chinese 
Lett,  xxxiii,  Perhaps  if  the  People  could  be  Deboshees 
and  Gluttons  with  Impunity,  they  would  not  be  more  sober 
there  than  in  Europe.  1751  Johnson  Ra?nbler  No.  174  r  9, 
I  never  betrayed  an  heir  to  gamesters,  or  a  girl  to  de¬ 
bauchees.  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  67  No  man  is  more 
systematically  heartless  than  a  corrupted  debauchee. 

b.  attrib. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  262  A  debauchee 
physician.  1862  Sat .  Rev.  15  Mar.  305  A  debauchee  peer. 

Debaucher  (dxbgtjai).  [f.  Debauch  v.  + 
-er1.]  One  who  debauches;  a  corrupter  or  se¬ 
ducer. 

1614  B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fairv.  vi,  Thou  strong  debaucher 
and  seducer  of  youth.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  11.  47 
A  continual  Swearer  and  Debaucher.  1727  Blackwall 
Sacred  Classics  I.  399  (T.)  Insidious  underminers  of  chas¬ 
tity,  and  debauchers  of  sound  principles.  1828  Scott  F.  M, 
Perth  xx,  Destroyers  of  men,  and  debauchers  of  women. 

Debauchery  (di'b^-tjbri).  Also  7  debaushery, 
deboshery,  deboichery.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ery.] 

1.  Vicious  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  309  What  with  truanting 
and  debaushery.  1647  R*  Stapylton  Juvenal  146  Those 
that  excuse  youth's  deboichery.  c  1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (R.),  The  nobility  and  courtiers,  who 
did  not  quite  abandon  their  debosheries.  1727  De  Foe 
Syst.  Magic  1.  i.  (1840)  13  Noah  himself  . .  fell  into  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  wine.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  109  Un¬ 
worthy  favourites,  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries. 
1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  II.  155  He  was  ..  fond  of 
coarse  debauchery  and  low  society. 

f  2.  Seduction  from  duty,  integrity,  or  virtue  ; 
corruption.  Obs . 

1713  Steele  Guardian  No.  17  ?  8  To  contrive  the  de¬ 
bauchery  of  your  child.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  189 
p  6  There  are  men  that  boast  of  debaucheries  of  which  they 
never  had  address  to  be  guilty.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  78  The 
republick  of  Paris  will  endeavour  to  compleat  the  debauchery 
of  the  army.  1863  H.  Cox  Inst  it.  1.  viii.  99  In  no  case  was 
an  election  questioned  on  account  of  treating ,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  debauchery  at  elections. 

Debauchment  (di'bg-tjinent).  1  Obs.  Also  7 
-baush-,  -bosh-,  [a.  F.  debauchement  (in  Cotgr. 
des-),  f.  debaucher  to  Debauch  :  see  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  debauching  or  corrupting ; 
seduction  from  duty  or  virtue. 

1606  Daniel  Queen's  Arcadia  1.  iv,  These  strange  de- 
baushments  of  our  nymphes.  1611  Cotgr.,  Desbauchement , 
a  deboshement.  1625  W.  B.  7 rue  School  War  64  He  first 
outraged  them  by  the  debauchment  of  their ^Councellors 
and  subiects.  1685  South  Serm.  (1843)  II.  xvii.  282  A  cor¬ 
ruption  and  debauchment  of  men’s  manners. 

2.  Debauched  condition ;  debauchery ;  a  de¬ 
bauch. 

1628  Bp.  Hall  Quo  Vadis  ?  §  10  They  are  growne  to  that 
height  of  debauchment  as  to  hold  learning  a  shame  to 
nobility.  1629  Earle  Microcosm .,  Honest  Fello'iu  (Arb.) 
102  A  good  dull  vicious  fellow,  that  complyes  well  with 


79  , 

the  deboshments  of  the  time.  1658  Cleveland  Rustic 
Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  506  There  is  a  Proneness  in  unruly 
Man  to  run  into  Debauchments. 

t  Debau'chness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Debauch  a. 
+  -ness,  or  corruption  of  debauchedness .]  De¬ 
bauchedness. 

1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  iv.  xcix,  Let  him  avoyd  De- 
bauchnesse.  1650  Arnway  Alamn  115  (T.)  Their  throats 
to  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  debauchness.  1659  Gauden 
Tears  of  Church  390  Occasioned,  yea  necessitated,  by  their 
own  debauchnesse  and  distempers. 

+  Debaurd.  Obs.  [properly  debord,  a.  F.  debord. 
Cf.  Debord  v.]  Departure  from  the  right  way ; 
excess. 

1671  Annand  Myst.  Pietatis  118  l  Jam.)  Which  verily  is 
the  ground  of  all  our  sinful  debaurds. 

Debayre,  Debefe:  see  Deb  are  a .,  Langdebefe. 
+  Deb  e  l,  -ell,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  debell-er  (Oresme, 
14th  c.),  ad.  L.  debelldre  to  subdue  in  fight,  f.  de - 
down  +  belldre  to  war.]  trans.  To  put  down  in 
fight,  subdue,  vanquish  ;  to  expel  by  force  of  arms. 
Hence  +  Debelling  vbl.  sb. 

1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  cviii.  320  He  our  foes  shall  sone 
debell,  a  1564  Becon  Pleas .  New  Nosegay  Early  Wks. 
(1843)  2or  Humility  ..  debelleth  and  valiantly  overcometh 
the  enemy  of  all  grace.  1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  11.  viii, 
Spanish  Cacus..Whom  Hercules  from  out  his  Realme  de- 
belled  at  the  length.  1651  Howell  Venice  42  This,  .made 
him  more  illustrious  than  by  debelling  of  Afric.  1671 
Milton  P .  R.  iv.  604  Him  long  of  old  Thou  didst  debel, 
and  down  from  Heav’n  cast.  1825  Hogg  Quee?ie  Hynde  202. 

+  DebeTlate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  debellat ppl. 
stem  of  debelldre  :  see  Debel  and  -ate.]  =  Debel. 
Hence  t  Debellating  vbl.  sb. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  138  Though  in  two  or 
three  battles  inferior,  yet  not  to  haue  beene  clearely  debel- 
lated.  a  1626  Bacon  Holy  War  (J.),  The  extirpating  and 
debellating  of  giants,  monsters,  and  foreign  tyrants. 

t  Debella'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  de¬ 
belldre  :  see  prec.  and  -ation.]  The  action  of 
vanquishing  or  reducing  by  force  of  arms ;  con¬ 
quest,  subjugation. 

1526  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  180  The  debellacion  of  the 
Thurkes,  enemyes  of  Christes  feith.  1533  More  ( title ),  The 
Debellacyon  of  Salem  and  Bizance.  1627-77  Feltham 
Resolves  1.  lxxvii.  118  We  often  let  Vice  spring,  for  wanting 
the  audacity  and  courage  of  a  Debellation.  1653  T.  Adams 
Serm.  Ps.  xciv.  19  Wks.  (1861)  III.  281  An  insurrection 
and  a  debellation ;  a  tumult  and  its  appeasement.  1830 
Fraser's  Mag.  I.  748  The  internecine  and  flagrant  debella¬ 
tion  which  I  have  had  with.  .Sir  James  Scarlett. 

t  DebeTlative,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  K  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IVE.]  Tending  to  overthrow  or  reduce  by  war. 
(In  quot.  ‘(mutually)  destructive’.) 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  p  199  Warres  of  debellative  con¬ 
traries. 

t  Debella-tor.  Obs.rare~'.  [a.  L.  debellator, 
agentjn.  f.  debelldre .]  A  subduer,  vanquisher. 

1713  Swift  Char,  of  Steele  Wks.  1814  VI.  216  (Stanf.) 
Behold  . .  the  terror  of  politicians  !  and  the  debellator  of 
news-writers  ! 

+  Debellish,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  I.  6  + 

-hellish  in  Embellish  :  cf.  Bellish  z\]  trans.  To 
rob  of  beauty,  disfigure. 

1610  G.  Fletchf.r  Christ's  Viet.  (1632)  59  What  blast 
hath  thus  his  flowers  debellished  ? 

De  bene  esse:  see  De  i. 

Debenture  (dzbe’ntiuj).  Also  5-7  debeniur, 
6-7  debenter.  [In  early  use  debeniur ,  stated  by 
Blount  in  1 7  th  c.  to  be  the  L.  word  debeniur  ‘  there 
are  due  or  owing’,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
initial  word  of  formal  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
This  is,  from  the  early  use  of  the  term,  probable ; 
though  no  actual  examples  of  documents  contain¬ 
ing  the  Latin  formula  have  been  found.] 

1.  A  certificate  or  voucher  certifying  that  a  sum 
of  money  is  owing  to  the  person  designated  in  it ; 
a  certificate  of  indebtedness. 

a.  A  voucher  given  in  the  Royal  household,  the 
Exchequer  or  other  Government  office,  certifying 
to  the  recipient  the  sum  due  to  him  for  goods  sup¬ 
plied,  services  rendered,  salary,  etc.,  and  serving  as 
his  authority  in  claiming  payment.  A  principal 
application  of  the  word  during  the  17th  and  1 8th 
centuries  was  to  the  vouchers  given  by  the  Ordnance 
Office  in  payment  of  stores. 

c  1455  in  Poston  Lett.  No.  264  I.  364  Owyng  to  the  seyd 
Fastolf  for  costys  and  chargys  that  he  bare  when  he  was 
Lieutenant  of  the  towne  of  Harflew  in  Normandie  [1415], 
as  yt  shewith  by  a  debentur  made  to  the  seyd  Fastolf, 
with  hym  remaynyng  . .  Cxxxiij/f.  vjx.  viijd.  Ibid.  366 
Certeyn  debentur  conteynyng  the  seyd  sommes.  1469 
Mann.  <5-  Househ.  Exp.  537  Item,  my  master  hath  de- 
lyvered  ij.  debentures  in  the  name  of  Norres,  one  of  viij. 
marces  fore  fyshe,  and  nodere  of  vij.  marces.  a  1483  Liber 
Niger  vo  Househ.  Ord.  66  That  none  other  person  make 
suche  debentures  or  bylles  but  the  Clerkes  of  the  self 
ofifyee,  so  that  theyre  wryting  and  hand  may  be  certaynly 
knovvne  to  them  that  pay  in  the  countyng  house.  1526 
Ibid.  236  The  clerke  of  the  office  [Accatrie]  shall  make  out 
debentures  to  the  parties  of  whom  such  provision  is  made . . 
which  he  shall  present  into  the  Compting-house  within  two 
dayes  after.  1567  R.  Edwards  Damon  S  P.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  IV.  78  Let  us  rifle  him  so  ..And  steal  away  his 
debenters  [for  coal  delivered  to  the  king’s  kitchen]  too. 
1666  W.  Fielding  Petit,  in  10 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  6  Before  he  gives  debentures  unto  your  petitioner 
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for  what  creation-mony  fell  due  unto  your  petitioner’s  said 
father.  1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1689/4  Two  Debenters  were 
lost  ..  One  for  Nine  Months  ..  for  the  Sum  of  37/.  10s. 
The  other  for  Six  Months . .  for  25/.  1697  Act  8-9  Will.  Ill , 
c.  27  (For  better  observation  of  ancient  course  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer)  No  Teller  ..  shall  Trust  or  Depart  With  such 
Money,  .without  an  Order  or  Debenture  for  the  same.  1701 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3698/4  Lost  ..  an  Irish  Transport  Deben¬ 
ture,  No.  191,  made  out  the  20th  of  August,  1695,  to 
Richard  Haynes,  for  the  Service  of  the  Ann  Ketch.  1708 
J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gi.  Brit.  1.  11.  xii.  (1743)  101  The 
chief  Clerk  [of  the  Kitchen]  keeps  all  the  Records,  Ledger 
books,  and  Debentures  for  Salaries,  and  Provisions  and 
i  Necessaries  issuing  from  the  Offices  of  the  Pantry,  Butter)', 
t  and  Cellar.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Debenture  [in  the  Ex- 
j  cheque r  and  King's  House),  a  Writing  given  to  the  Servants 
1  for  the  Payment  of  their  Wages,  etc.  1837  Penny  Cycl. 

|  VIII.  340/2  Debentures,  .are  in  use  now  in  the  receipt  of 
j  Exchequer  and  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  it  is  believed  in 
the  king’s  household. 

t  b.  spec.  A  voucher  certifying  to  a  soldier  or 
sailor  the  audited  amount  of  his  arrears  for  pay : 
see  quot.  1674.  Obs. 

This  was  a  regular  feature  of  17th  c.  army  organization; 
such  certificates,  issued  ‘  upon  the  public  faith  of  the  king¬ 
dom  were  given  to  the  Parliamentary  Army  during  the 
Civil  War,  app.  from  November  1641  onwards,  and  similar 
bonds  were  also  given  in  subsequent  reigns  ;  in  some  cases 
these  certificates  were  secured  upon  and  redeemed  in  for¬ 
feited  land,  esp.  in  Ireland. 

1645  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iv.  I.  17  That  particular  Com¬ 
mittee  which  are  appointed  to.  .take  in  your  Accompts,  and 
pay  you  part  of  your  Arrears  at  present,  and  for  the  rest 
you  are  to  have  a  Debentur  upon  the  Public  Faith  of  the 
Kingdom.  1647  Thomasson  Tracts  { Br.  Mus.)  CCCXIV. 
No.  26.  2  Very  sensible  . .  how  tedious  . .  it  is  for  soldiers 
after  disbanding  to  get  their  particular  accompts  audited, 
and  debenters  for  arrears.  1672  Petty  Pol.  Anal.  (1691) 
6  The  Debentures  of  Commission  Officers,  who  serv’d 
eight  years  till  about  December  1649,  comes  to  1,800,000/. 
1674  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Debentur  {  the  third  person 
plural  of  debeor  to  be  due  or  owing)  was  by  a  Rump-act 
of  1640  cap.  43.  ordained  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  Bond 
or  Bill  to  charge  the  Common-wealth  to  pay  the  Souldier- 
creditor  or  his  Assigns,  the  sum  due  upon  account  for  his 
Arrears.  1698  Farquhar  Love  4*  Bottle  1.  i.  8  The  mer¬ 
ciful  bullet,  more  kind  than  thy  ungrateful  country,  has 
given  thee  a  Debenture  in  thy  broken  leg,  from  which 
thou  canst  draw  a  more  plentiful  maintenance  than  I  with 
all  my  limbs  in  perfection.  1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  391 
In  Limerick,  a  county,  of  which  the  greater  part  was.. in 
the  possession  of  families  whose  ancestors  were  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  or  had  got  debentures 
under  Oliver  Cromwell. 

C.  At  the  Custom-house  :  A  certificate  given  to 
an  exporter  of  imported  goods  on  which  a  draw¬ 
back  is  allowed,  or  of  home  produce  on  which  a 
bounty  was  granted,  certifying  that  the  holder  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  amount  therein  stated. 

See  M.  Postlethwaite,  Diet.  Trade  <$■  Commerce  1751 
-66,  s.  v.,  for  full  account,  and  ‘forms  of  several  kinds  of 
debentures  ’. 

1662  Act  14  Chas.  II,  c.  11  §  14  The  Moneys  due  upon 
Debentures  for  such  forein  Goods  exported  by  Certificate. 
1704  Diet.  Rust.,  Debenture  ..  as  most  commonly  used 
among  Merchants  is  the  allowance  of  Custom  paid  inward, 
'which  a  Merchant  draws  back  upon  exportation  of  that 
Commodity,  which  was  formerly  imported.  1711  Act  o 
Anne ,  c.  23  Any  Certificate  or  Debenture  for  Drawing  back 
any  Customs  or  Duties.  1763  Gentl.  Mag.  Apr.  185  Without 
any  suspicion  of  fraud,  a  debenture  was  granted,  and  a 
clearance  made  to  Rotterdam,  where  a  certificate  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  landing  so  many  casks  of  rice.  1889  Whitaker  s 
Almanac  s.  v.  Excise ,  Stamps,  4*  Taxes ,  Debenture  or 
Certificate  for  drawback,  or  goods  exported,  etc.,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ^10..  is. 

fd.  transf.  An  acknowledgement  of  indebtedness 
by  a  corporation,  private  person,  etc.  Obs.  exc.  as 
in  3. 

1583  in  Picton  L* pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  98  The  said 
stipend  paid  at  Halton  is  iiiju  xvijj*  vd  Deducted  viz. 
ffirst  for  a  Debenter  xijd  Postage  iiij3  x‘l  [etc.].  1615 

Sir  R.  Boyle  Diary  (1886)  I.  85,  I  cleered  all  accompts 
with  Iustice  Gosnold  and  took  in  his  debenter.  1654  Gayton 
Pleas.  Notes  ill.  iv.  94  An  Accessary. .  in  all  the  pilferings, 
Hedge-robberies,  Debenture  at  Inns,  and  Farrier  scores. 

t e*  fig-  Acknowledgement  of  indebtedness ; 
obligation ;  debt.  Obs. 

1609  Heywood  Brit.  Troy  xvl  ix,  His  Throne  he  fils 
Twenty  foure  yeares,  then  pays  his  last  Debenter  [ rime  ad- 
uenter]  To  Nature.  1658  Osborn  Adv.  Son  (1673)  38  If  you 
consider  beauty  alone,  quite  discharged  from  such  Debentur’s, 
as  she  owes  to  the  Arts  of  Tire-women,  Taylers,  Shoomakers 
and  perhaps  Painters.  1694  Steele  Poet.  Misc.  (1714)  40 
You  modern  Wits . .  Have  desperate  Debentures  on  your 
Fame  ;  And  little  would  be  left  you,  I’m  afraid,  If  all  your 
debts  to  Greece  and  Rome  were  paid. 

+  2.  A  certificate  of  a  loan  made  to  the  government 
for  public  purposes,  a  government  bond  bearing 
annual  interest.  Obs. 

The  first  quot.  connects  this  with  sense  1  ;  it  refers  to 
government  debentures  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nevis 
and  St.  Christopher’s  to  recoup  them  for  losses  sustained 
from  the  invasions  of  the  French. 

1710  Act  9  Anne  c.  23  Which  Debentures  shall  be  signed 
by  the  said  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  . .  and 
shall  bear  interest  for  the  Principal  Sums  to  be  contained, 
after  the  Rate  of  Six  Pounds  per  Centum  per  Annum. 
1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour ,  France  IV.  7  Vast  sums  are  levied 
by  raising  and  lowering  the  coin  at  pleasure,  by  compound¬ 
ing  debentures  and  government-bills,  and  by  other  oppres¬ 
sive  methods.  1810  ‘  Phocion  ’  Opinions  on  Public  Funds  8 
If  legal  paper  such  as  state  debentures  or  bills  had,  in  1790, 
been  of  ten  or  fifty  times  their  then  magnitude.  Ibid. 
9  Give  me  a  state  debenture  or  an  exchequer  bill.  x8ix 
WetenhalC  s  Course  of  Exchange  22  Oct.,  Irish  Funds, 
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Government  Debentures,  3$  per  cent.  1813  Act  53  Geo.  II /, 
c.  41  An  Act  for  granting  Annuities  to  satisfy  certain  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills,  and  for  raising  a  Sum  of  Money  by  Deben¬ 
tures  for  the  Service  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  A  bond  issued  by  a  corporation  or  company 
(under  seal),  in  which  acknowledgement  is  made 
that  the  corporation  or  company  is  indebted  to  a 
particular  person  or  to  the  holder  in  a  specified 
sum  of  money  on  which  interest  is  to  be  paid  until 
repayment  of  the  principal. 

Not  occurring  in  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  of  1845,  but  used  shortly  after  in  connexion  with  the 
loans  raised  by  Railway  Companies  and  the  like,  the  name 
being  evidently  taken  from  sense  2.  The  term  is  in  general 
use,  especially  for  those  bonds  by  which  public  companies 
raise  money  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  with  a  prior  charge 
on  the  assets  of  the  company  or  corporation  issuing  them. 

Mortgage  debenture  :  a  debenture  the  principal  of  which 
is  secured  by  the  pledging  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  issuing  company. 

1847  East  Ind.  Railway ,  Deed  of  Settlement  9  Apr., 
Debenture,  bond.  Bill  of  Exchange,  Promissory  note,  or 
other  Security.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  Debenture . . 
The  term  has  now  got  to  be  applied  to  railway  companies’, 
municipal,  and  other  bonds  or  securities  for  money  loaned. 
1861  Larceny ,  8fC.  Act  24-25  Viet.  c.  96  §  1  The  term., 
valuable  Security  shall  include  . .  any  Debenture,  Deed, 
Bond,  Bill,  &c.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  in.  xv.  1865 

Mortgage  Debenture  Act  28-29  Viet.  c.  78  An  Act  to  enable 
certain  Companies  to  issue  Mortgage  Debentures  founded 
on  Securities  upon  or  affecting  Land.  Ibid.  §  26  Every  Mort¬ 
gage  Debenture  . .  issued  by  the  Company  shall  be  a  Deed 
under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Company  duly  stamped. 
1887CHITTY  in  Law  Rep.  36  Chanc.  Div.  215  The  term  de¬ 
benture  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  received  any 
precise  legal  definition.  Ibid.  215  In  my  opinion  a  deben¬ 
ture  means  a  document  which  either  creates  a  debt  or 
acknowledges  it,  and  any  document  which  fulfils  either  of 
these  conditions  is  a  4  debenture  *. .  It  is  not  either  in  law  or 
commerce  a  strictly  technical  term,  or  what  is  called  a  term 
4  of  art  ’. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  +  debenture  goods ,  J*  lands, 
debenture-holders ;  debenture-bond,  a  bond  of 
the  nature  of  a  debenture ;  =  Debenture  3  ;  de¬ 
benture-stock,  debentures  consolidated  into,  or 
created  in  the  form  of,  a  stock,  the  nominal  capital 
of  which  represents  a  debt  of  which  only  the  interest 
is  secured  by  a  perpetual  annuity. 

1736  Bp.  Wilson  in  Keble  Life  xxvii.  (1863I  903  Shipping 
tobacco  and  other  debenture  goods  into  the  running  wher¬ 
ries.  1742  Francis  Horace  11.  vii.  (R.),  Yet,  prithee,  where 
are  Caesar’s  bands  Allotted  their  debenture-lands  ?  1863 

Act  26-7  Viet.  c.  1 18  §  24  The  Interest  on  Debenture  Stock 
shall  have  Priority  of  Payment  over  all  Dividends  or  I nterest 
on  any  Shares  or  Stock  of  the  Company,  whether  Ordinary 
or  Preference  or  guaranteed,  and  shall  rank  next  to  the  In¬ 
terest  payable  on  the  Mortgages  or  Bonds  for  the  Time  being 
of  the  Company.  1866  Spectator  1  Dec.  1331  That  faith 
stands  already  pledged  to  the  existing  debenture-holders, 
who  lent  their  money  on  the  security  of  a  legislative  Act. 
1870  Daily  Neivs  22  Nov.,  Vice-Chancellor  Malins.  .in  the 
claim  of  the  holders  of  debenture  bonds  issued  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Land  Company  of  Marseilles  . .  decided  that  . .  the 
bonds  in  question  were  virtually  promissory  notes,  and 
that  the  holders  were  consequently  entitled  to  recover  in 
full.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  8  June  12/1  It  is  proposed  to 
create  /  285,000  Six  per  cent.  Debenture  stock,  or  rather 
more  than  the  existing  debentures  of  the  company.  1893 
Midi.  Rail.  Circular  Dec.  30  They  all  benefited  . .  by  con¬ 
solidation  into  one  uniform  3  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock. 

Debentured  (d/bemtiuid),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  or  secured  by  a  debenture.  Deben¬ 
tured  goods  :  goods  on  which  a  custom  house  de¬ 
benture  for  a  drawback,  etc.,  is  given. 

1805  J.  Stephen  War  in  Disguise  60  (L.)  Official  clearances 
were  given,  in  which  no  mention  was  made  that  the  cargo 
consisted  of  bonded  or  debentured  goods. 

Deberry,  dial.  var.  of  Dayberry,  gooseberry. 
Debet(e,  obs.  f.  Debit  ;  var.  Debite  Ohs. 

+  De*beth,  v.  3rd  pers.  sing.  Obs.  App.  an 
adaptation  of  Latin  debet  owes,  oweth. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  423  And  so  de- 
beth  to  hym  stylle  xx.li.  1532  Croscombe  Churchw.  Acc. 
(Somerset  Record  Soc.)  40  Iohn  Bolle  for  pewter  vessells 
debeth  ixd.  Ibid.  41  Thos.  Downe  debeth  unto  the  chyrch 
for  the  rentte  for  the  lamp  viii5. 

Debile  (de*bil),  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [a.  F.  dibile 
(i4~i5th  c.),  ad.  L.  debil-is  weak,  orig.  wanting  in 
ability  or  aptitude,  f.  de-  (De-  I.  6)  +  habilis ,  Able, 
apt,  nimble,  expert,  etc.]  Weak,  feeble,  suffering 
from  debility. 

1536  Latimer  Serm.  <$-  Rem.  (1845)  372  He  being  so  debile, 
so  weak,  and  of  so  great  age.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers 
Bk.  Physicke  110/1  So  debile,  and  feble  of  stomacke.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  1.  ix.  48  For  that  I  haue  not  . .  foyl’d  some 
debile  Wretch.  1659  Baxter  Key  Cath.  xliii.  308  Where 
the  fact  or  Proposition  from  the  Light  of  Nature  is  more 
debile.  1788  May^ii  Pettigrew  Life  of  Lettsom  (1817^  III. 
278  She  . .  was  still  very  restless,  and  extremely  debile. 
1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  hi  Causes,  which  induce  a  debile 
frame.  1890  E.  Johnson  Rise  of  Christendom  158  In  the 
form  of  a  very  debile  old  man  of  202  years. 

b.  Dot.  ‘  Applied  to  a  stem  which  is  too  weak 
to  support  the  weight  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  an 
upright  position’  ( Syd '.  Soc.  Lex.). 

DebiTitant,  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  debilitant  or 
ad.  L.  debilitant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  debilitdre'.  see 
Debilitate  v.] 

A.  cidj.  Debilitating.  B.  sb.  Med.  (See  quot.) 
1857  Dunglison  Diet.  Med.  s.v.  Debilitant,  Antiphlogis- 
tics  are,  hence,  debilitants.  1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  Debili- 


tants ,  remedies  or  means  employed  to  depress  the  powers 
of  the  body,  such  as  antimony  and  low  diet. 

+  Debilitate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  debilitdt-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  debilitdre.']  Enfeebled  ;  feeble. 

1552  Hui.oet,  Debilitate,  or  feble,  or  wythout  synnowes, 
cncruis.  1737  H.  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  41 
Help  and  strengthen  the  Part  that  is  debilitate. 

Debilitate  (d/bi'lite't),  v .  [f.  L.  debiliidt 
ppl.  stem  of  debilitdre  to  weaken,  f.  debilis  weak.] 
trails.  To  render  weak  ;  to  weaken,  enfeeble. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthc  (1541)  46  a,  Immoderate  watch 
..doth  debilitate  the  powers  animall.  1541  Paynel  Ca¬ 
tiline  xlv.  71  To  debylitate  and  cutte  asunder  theyr  en- 
deuoir  and  hope,  a  1625  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Faithful  Friends 
v.  ii,  If  you  think  His  youth  or  judgment  ..  Debilitate  his 
person.. call  him  home.  1717  Bullock  IVoman  a  Riddle 
j.  i.  8,  I  am  totally  debilitated  of  all  power  of  elocution. 
1715  Leoni  Palladio's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  57  The  Sun  shining 
..would  be  apt  to  heat,  debilitate,  and  spoil  the  Wine  or 
other  Liquors.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  ix.  233  Whose 
moral  sense  had  been  debilitated.  1871  Napheys  Prev.  <$* 
Cure  Dis.  1.  i.  45  A  feeble  constitution,  which  he  further 
debilitated  by  a  dissipated  life. 

+  b.  Astrol.  Cf.  Debility  4  b.  Obs. 
a  1625  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Bloody  Bro.  iv.  ii,  Venus,  .is.  .clear 
debilitated  five  degrees  Beneath  her  ordinary  power. 

Debilitated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  i .]  En¬ 
feebled  ;  reduced  to  debility. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Debilite,  debilitated,  weakened,  enfeebled. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  i.  3  Their  debilitated 
posterity.  1803  T.  Beddoes  Hygeia  ix.  175  Those  who 
exact  efforts  from  the  debilitated.  1841  Brewster  Mart. 
Sc.  vi.  (1856)  91  His  debilitated  frame  was  exhausted  with 
mental  labour. 

DebiTitating,  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.]  Enfeeble- 
ment,  debilitation. 

1539  Elyot  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  II.  117,  I  no  thing 
gate  but  the  Colike  and  the  Stone,  debilitating  of  Nature. 
1765  Univ.  Mag.  XXXVII.  237/2  The  debilitating  of  the 
affected  part. 

Debilitating,  ppl.  a.  [-ing2.]  That  debili¬ 
tates  ;  weakening,  enfeebling. 

1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  #  A  b.  Physic  Pref.,  Their  poisonous 
and  debilitating  Methods.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters 
500  A  long  and  debilitating  sickness.  1865  Livingstone 
Zambesi  vi.  143  The .  .debilitating  effects  of  the  climate. 

Debilitation  (d/bilit^’Jan).  [a.  F.  debilita¬ 
tion ,  -acion  (13th  c.),  ad.  L.  debilitation- em ,  n.  of 
action  f.  debilitdre  to  Debilitate.]  The  action  of 
debilitating  ;  debilitated  condition  ;  weakening. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  247  a/2  Some 
sykenes  or  debylytacyon  of  his  boclye.  1524  St.  Papers 
Hen.  VIII ,  IV.  93  For.  the  debilitacion  and  discomfort  of 
thenemye.  1645  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Disco?it.  25  How  often 
doth  sicknesse  prevent  the  debilitations  of  age.  1875  Lyell 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  1.  ix.  168  The  debilitation  of  the  subter¬ 
ranean  forces.  1876  Douse  Grimm's  L.  §  10.  19  An  ac¬ 
celerated  phonetic  debilitation. 

Debilitative  (d/brlit£itiv),  a.  [f.  L.  debilitdt -, 
ppl.  stem  -f -ive.]  Tending  to  debilitate  ;  causing 
debilitation. 

1682  H.  More  Aimot.  GlanvilVs  Liix  O.  37  The  deterior¬ 
ating  change  in  the  Body,  .is  understood  of  a  debilitative . . 
deterioration.  1810  Bentham  Packing  (1821)  153  The  morbid 
and  debilitative  influence.  1886  Lond.  Med.  Record  15  Mar. 
131/1  The  debilitative  effect  of  these  preparations. 

+  Debilite,  z>.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dibilite-r ,  ad.  L. 
debilitdre.]  =  Debilitate. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  B  viij,  [Drinking]  debyliteth  and  maketh 
feble  the  vertues  of  the  man.  1489 —  Faytes  of  A.  iv. 
xvii.  279  A  man  debylyted  and  nyghe  dede.  1545  Raynold 
By?‘th  Mankynde  52  Ouer  much  heate  debylitith,  weakenith, 
and  fayntith  both  the  woman  and  the  chyld. 

+  DebiTitude.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  debili-s  weak 
+  -tude.]  Debility,  weakness  ;  also  in  Astrol. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  125  From  a  debilitude 
of  the  womb.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  v.  221  Weaker 
Signs  must  be  debilitudes. 

Debility  (d/brliti).  Also  5-6  debyli-,  debi- 
lyte,  -tee,  -tye,  6-7  -tie.  [a.  F.  debilite  (Oresme, 
14th  c.),  ad.  L.  debilitas ,  f.  debili-s  weak.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  weak  or  feeble ;  weak¬ 
ness,  infirmity ;  want  of  strength  ;  esp.  that  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  body  in  which  the  vital  functions  gener¬ 
ally  are  feebly  discharged. 

1484  Caxton  VEsop  v.  xii.  The  grete  feblenesse  and  de¬ 
bylyte  of  thy  lene  body.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  556  For 
his  feblenesse  or  debylyte  of  age.  1545  Raynold  Byrth 
Mankynde  Hh  vij,  To  help  the  debilite  of  nature  with 
cupping  glassis.  1563  Homilies  11.  Idleness  ( 1859)  5J7  by 
reason  of  age,  debility  of  body,  or  want  of  health.  1650 
Bu lwer  Ant hropomet.  105  By  reason  of  the  debility  of  his 
stomack.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  ill.  iv.  331  After  full  three 
hours  ineffectual  labour  . .  the  men  being  quite  jaded,  we 
were  obliged,  by  mere  debility,  to  desist.  1867  Kingsley 
Lett.  (1878)  II.  260  With  the  cure  of  stammering,  nervous 
debility  decreases.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  vi.  89  After 
long  illness,  the  muscle  of  accommodation  shares  the  de¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  system. 

+  b.  Weakness  of  a  material  structure.  Obs. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1596)  247/1  Either  by  the  de- 
bilitie  of  the  bridge,  or  subtiltie  of  the  soldiors  . .  3000  of 
them  with  bridge  and  all  fell  armed  into  the  violent 
stream. 

2.  Weakness  in  a  mental  or  moral  quality. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  65  For  the  debylite  and  feblenes  of 
corage.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xi. 
197  After  the  debylyte  of  fragylyte  humayne.  1758  H. 
Walpole  Cat cil.  Roy.  Authors  (1759)  II.  219  This  Lord 
had  much  debility  of  mind,  and  a  kind  of  superstitious 
scruples.  1805  Foster  Ess.  ii.  iv.  176  This  debility  of 


purpose.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  ii.  (1867)  33  A  wretched 
debility  and  dejection  of  the  heart. 

3.  Political,  social,  or  pecuniary  weakness. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Eroiss.  Il.ccxxxviij  [ccxxxiv]  738  The 
debylyte  of  the  realme  of  Englande.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  1  §  1  Wylling  to  releue  and  helpe  his  saide  subiectes 
in  their  said  necessities  and  debilitye.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  I.  139  Which  B.  could  not  have  for  the  debility  of 
his  estate.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  182  The  debility 
of  the  courts  of  Austria  and  France. 

f4.  (with//.)  An  instance  of  weakness.  Obs . 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  E  viij, 
The  open  honestee  supplyeth  many  fautes  and  debilytees. 
1654  tr.  Scudery  s  Curia  Pol.  61  They  to  guarde  us  from 
humane  passions,  and  the  debilities  of  Nature.  1825 
T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  82  Among  the  de¬ 
bilities  of  the  government  of  the  Confederation. 

b.  Astrol.  Of  a  planet :  A  weakness  or  dimi¬ 
nution  of  influence  due  to  unfavourable  position,  etc. 

1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  To  Rdr.  2,  I  would  have  him 
.  .well  to  understand  the  Debilities  and  Fortitudes  of  every 
Planet.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  Debilities  are 
either  Essential,  when  a  Planet  is  in  its  Detriment,  Fall, 
or  Peregrine;  or  Accidental,  when  it  is  in  the  12th,  8th,  or 
6th  Houses ;  or  Combust,  etc.  So  that  by  each  of  those 
Circumstances,  a  Planet  is  more  or  less  afflicted,  and  said 
to  have  so  many  or  so  few  Debilities. 

+  Debrnd,  v.  nonce-wd.  [De-  I.  1.]  To  bind 
down.  (Put  by  Scott  into  the  mouth  of  Baron 
Bradwardine.) 

1814  Scott  Wav.  xli,  A  prisoner  of  war  is  on  no  account 
to  be  coerced  with  fetters,  or  debinded  in  ergastulo. 

Debit  (de*bit),  sb.  Forms  :  (5  dubete),  6  de- 
bitte,  debette,  6-7  debet,  8-  debit,  [ad.  L. 
debit-um  owed,  due,  sb.  a  debt.  Cf.  F.  dibit  (1723 
in  Hatzfeld).  In  early  use  app.  a  further  latiniza- 
tion  of  debte,  from  earlier  dette ,  det :  see  Debt.] 

t  1.  gen.  Something  that  is  owed,  a  debt.  Obs. 

c  1450  Past  on  Lett.  xlix.  I.  61  Of  certein  dubete  that  I  owe 
unto  you.  1515  Plumpton  Corr.  p.  exxi,  Be  yearly  worth  over 
all  charges  or  debittes.  1547  Ludlow  Churchw.  A  rc.(Camden) 
32  Parcelle  of  the  debet  that  the  churche  restede  in  his 
dett.  1598  R.  Quiney  Let.  to  Shaks.  in  Leopold  Shaks. 
Introd.  105  In  helpeing  me  out  of  all  the  debettes  I  owe 
in  London.  1614  T.  Adams  Devil s  Banquet  108  The 
Deuill  tyes  his  Customers  in  the  bond  of  Debets. 

2.  Book-keeping.  An  entry  in  an  account  of  a  sum 
of  money  owing ;  an  item  so  entered,  b.  The 
whole  of  these  items  collectively ;  that  side  of  an 
account  (the  left-hand  side)  on  which  debits  are 
entered.  (Opposed  to  Credit  sb.  12.) 

1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  15/2  There  are  debits  and 
credits  between  them  in  Bolankee  Doss’s  books  to  a  great 
amount.  1868,  1889  [see  Credit  sb.  12].  1872  Bagehot 

Physics  $  Pol.  (1876)  189  There  is  a  most  heavy  debit  of 
evil.  Mod.  This  has  been  placed  to  your  debit. 

b.  attrib .,  as  debit- entry ,  -side  (of  an  account). 

1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  83/2  The  debit  side  of  my 
master’s  account.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  8  June  12/1  The 
year's  operations  show  a  debit  balance  of/ 42,000. 

Debit  (de*bit),  v.  [f.  Debit  sb.  Cf.  F.  dibiler 
(1723  in  Hatzfeld).] 

1.  trans.  To  charge  with  a  debt :  to  enter  some¬ 
thing  to  the  debit  of  (a  person). 

1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  203  He  must  and  may  debit  the 
Principal  for  the  said  Value.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  I.  621  Accounts  are  regularly  kept,  and  every  man 
debited  or  credited  for  the  least  farthing  he  takes  out  or 
brings  in.  1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  26,  I  have 
debited  your  account  with  Lire  5000  Austriache.  1892  Law 
Times  XCIV.  105/1  The  bank  were  not  entitled  to  debit  the 
plaintiffs  with  the  amount  paid  on  the  said  cheques. 

2.  To  charge  as  a  debt ;  to  enter  on  the  debit 
side  of  an  account. 

1865  Miss  Braddon  H.  Dunbar  i.  io  Pay  the  money,  but 
don’t  debit  it  against  his  lordship.  Mod.  To  whom  is  it  to 
be  debited? 

+  Debite,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  debet,  -ete,  5-6 
debyte.  [A  corruption  of  Depute  ;  cf.  Debity.] 
A  deputy,  lieutenant. 

1482  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  312  The  Master,  .every  pursday 
to  be  at  the  common  halle,  or  els  a  debet  ffor  hym.  1526 
Tindale  Acts  xxiii.  24  Felix  the  hye  debite.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Dan.  ii.  15  Arioch  being  then  the  Kynges  debyte. 
1549  Allen  Jude's  Par.  Rev.  26  The  vycar  and  debyte  of 
Christ. 

+  Debite,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  debit-us  owed, 
due  :  cf.  Debt.]  That  is  owed  or  due. 

1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  5  Sin,  as  to  its  formal  cause, 
is.  .a  privation  of  debite  perfection. 

+  De’bitor.  Obs.  Also  5  debytour.  [a.  OF. 
debitor  (14th  c.),  dibiteur,  ad.  L.  debitor,  agent-n. 
f.  debere  to  owe.  Debitor,  - eur ,  was  in  French  a 
learned  term,  the  popular  and  proper  F.  form  being 
dettor,  -ur,  -eur :  see  Debtor.  In  English,  debitor 
no  doubt  owed  its  1 6—1 7th  c.  use  to  its  identity 
with  the  L.]  A  by-form  of  Debtor,  current  from 
J  1 5th  to  1 7th  c.,  esp.  in  Book-keeping. 

1484  Caxton  Ciiriall  4  Thenne  art  thou  debytour  of  thy 
self.  1543  {title),  A  profitable  Treatyce  . .  to  learne  . .  the 
kepyng  of  the  famouse  reconynge,  called  in  Latyn,  Dare  and 
Habere,  and  in  Englyshe,  Debitor  and  Creditor.  1588, 1660 
[see  Creditor  2].  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  171  Oh  the 
charity  of  a  penny  Cord,  it  summes  vp  thousands  in  a  trice : 
you  haue  no  true  Debitor,  and  Creditor  but  it.  1660  Wills- 
ford  Scales  Comm.  209  By  Debitor  or  Debitors  in  a  Mer¬ 
chants  books,  is  understood  the  account  that  oweth  or 
stands  charged,  and.. so  all  things  received,  or  the  Receiver 
is  alwayes  made  Debitor.  1689  G.  Harvey  Curing  Dis.  by 
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Expect*  i.  2  The  Physician  . .  doth  commonly  . .  insinuate, 
that  the  Patient  is  Debitor  for  his  Life.  1795  Wythe  Decis. 
Virginia  15  A  debitor  who  oweth  money  on  several  accounts. 

attrib.  1588  J.  Mellis  Briefe  Instr.  Cv,  This  Debitor 
side  of  your  Leager. 

+  De'bitory.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  debit-us  owed, 
debitor  debtor  :  see  -ory.]  A  statement  or  item 
of  debt. 

1575  Richmond.  With  (Surtees)  259  Inventorie  of  all  the 
goodes  and  cattells  of  Sir  Edmond  Smissons.  .Summa,  vj1'. 
The  debitorie.  William  Wormley  for  tithes  xvJ-xd  Dame 
Wormley,  xxd.  1580  Wills  <§•  Inv,  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  432  The 
Resydewe  of  all  my  goodes ..  as  well  as  all  debitoryes  to  me 
Owinge,  I  doe  geue  and  Bequeithe  vnto  my  Sonne. 

f  Be  bitrice.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  dibitrice 
(16th  c.),  fem.  of  dibiteur,  ad.  L.  debitrix,  -teem, 
fem.  of  debitor. ]  A  female  debtor. 

1588  J.  Mellis  Briefe  Instr.  F  v  b,  And  if  [you  buy]  for 
ready  money,  make  Creditrice  the  stocke,  and  Debitrice  the 
shoppe. 

Debitumenize,  -ation  :  see  De-  II.  i. 
t  Bebity.  Obs.  In  5  -te,  5-6  -tee,  6  -tie,  -tey, 
-bytie,  -ty.  Corruption  of  Deputy  :  cf.  Debite. 

1467  Mann .  <§•  Househ.  Exp.  170,  I  was  my  lordes  debyte 
at  is  dessyre.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  72  Hir  debitees  or 
commissioner^.  1535  Coverdale  Esther  i.  3  The  Debities 
and  rulers  of  his  countrees.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Acts  ix.  38  The  Lieftenaunt  of  the  citie,  who  was  the  debytie 
of  King  Aretas.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Jack  Cade  xxiii,  Lieu- 
tenauntes  or  debities  in  realmes. 

II  Beblai  (drblg).  Fortif.  [Fr.,  vbl.sb.  f.  diblayer 
for  diblaer,  in  OF.  desblaer,  f.  des- L.  dis-  +  bl£ 
( \—blad ,  blat )  wheat :  orig.  to  clear  from  corn, 
hence  to  clear  of  any  mass  of  material.]  (See 
quot.) 

1853  Stocqueler  Milit.  Encycl .,  Deblai,  the  hollow  space 
or  excavation  formed  by  removing  earth  for  the  construction 
of  parapets  in  fortification.  Thus,  the  ditch  or  fosse  whence 
the  earth  has  been  taken  represents  the  deblai. 

Deblat,  var.  of  Dablet  Obs.,  little  devil. 

1473  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  I.  68  Item  to  thare  ij  deblatis 
.  .xx  s.  1494  Ibid.  239. 

Debla-terate,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  deblaterare  trans., 
to  prate  of,  blab  out,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  blaterdre  to 
prate.]  intr.  To  prate,  {affected.) 

1623  Cockeram,  Deblaterate,  to  babble  much.  1893  R.  L. 
Stevenson  in  Brit.  Weekly  27  Apr.  6  Those  who  deblaterate 
against  missions  have  only  one  thing  to  do,  to  come  and  see 
them  on  the  spot. 

Hence  Debla’teration. 

1817  Blackw.  Mag'.  I.  470  (Caricaturing  Sir  T.  Urquhart), 
Quisquiliary  deblaterations. 

+  Debla  ze,  V.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  De-  +  Blaze  vl\ 
—  next. 

1640  Yorke's  Union  Hon.  Commend.  Verses,  Who  weare 
gay  Coats,  but  can  no  Coat  deblaze. 

f  Debla  zon,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  +  Blazon  :  cf. 
depict,  describe .]  =  Blazon  v.  (in  various  senses). 

1621  Brathwait  Nat.  Embass.  (1877)  34  Now  more  amply 
meane  I  to  deblazon  theforlorne  condition  of  these  vnnatural 
maisters.  1630  —  Eng.  Gentian.  (1641)  33  They  no  sooner 
became  great,  than  they  deblazoned  their  own  thoughts. 
1631 —  Whimzies ,  Traveller  92  Cities  hee  deblazons  as  if  he 
were  their  herald. 

Hence  f  Debla’  zoning'  ppl.  a. 

1640  Yorke's  Union  Hon.  Commend.  Verses,  Those  Coat- 
deblaz’ning  Windowes. 

i  De  blerie.  Obs.—  1  [a.  OF.  deablerie.  now 

diablerie ,  f.  diable  devil.]  prop.  Demoniacal  pos¬ 
session  :  but  in  quot.  transl.  a  L.  word  meaning 
‘  demon  ’. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  cv[i],  34  Hij  sacrifiden  her  sones  and 
her  douters  to  debleries  [ deemoniis ]. 

Deblet :  see  Dablet. 

Deblockade,  rare.  [De-  II.  2.]  The  re¬ 
moval  of  a  blockade. 

1871  Daily  News  5  Jan.,  General  Trochu.  .having  formed 
in  his  own  mind  a  plan  for  the  deblockade  of  Paris. 

Deboach,  -boash,  obs.  forms  of  Debauch. 
Deboichee,  -ery,  Deboieht,  -ness  :  see  De¬ 
bauchee,  -ERY,  DEBOIST,  -NESS. 

+  Deboi  se,  w-  Obs.  Also  7  deboyst,  -boish, 
-boysh.  [A  by-form  of  debosh  Debauch,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  various  intermediate 
forms  :  see  Deboist  ppl.  a.  The  phonetic  history 
is  not  clear.] 

1.  rejl.  To  leave  one’s  employment ;  to  take  re¬ 
creation.  [  =  F.  se  dibaucher,  Littre.] 

1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Septuagint  44  Worke-men  ..whom 
hee  helde  so  close  to  their  businesse  that  hee  would  not 
give  them  any  leasure  to  deboyst  themselves  nor  to  idle 
sport  by  no  meanes. 

2.  trans.  To  corrupt  morally  ;  to  deprave  by  sen¬ 
suality;  = Debauch  v.  2.  Alsoyfy. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  n.  i.  35  Wicked  wretch  as 
I  am,  to  be  at  such  a  late  houre  deboysing  my  selfe.  1654 
Z.  Coke  Logick  (1657)  Aiij  b,  Corruption  of  manners,  .doth 
deboish  a  people.  1656  in  Burn  Poor  Laws  (1764)  47  They 
do  make  it  their  trade,  .to  cheat,  deboyst  l? deboyse],  cozen, 
and  deceive  the  young  gentry.  1662  J.  Davies  Otearlus ’ 
Voy.  A  mbass.  333  To  make  a  temperate  use  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  .not  deboysting  himself. 

3.  To  spend  prodigally;  to  squander;  =  De¬ 
bauch  v.  5. 

1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  hi.  lxxv.  (1664),  One  part  to 
cloath  our  pride,  Another  share  we  lavishly  deboise  To  vain, 
or  sinful  joyes. 
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f  Deborse,  a-  Obs.  [Corruption  of  Deboist  : 
cf.  Debauch  a.]  =  next. 

1632  Randolph  Jealous  Lovers  in.  ii,  The  deboisest 
Roarers  in  the  citie.  1644  Bulwer  Chiron.  34  One  Polemon 
a  deboyse  young  man.  1667  9  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  205 
(A  clown)  All  the  worst  Names  that  are  given  to  Men  . .  as 
Villain,  Deboyse,  Peasant,  &c. 

+  Deboi*st, pph  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  Forms:  7  de¬ 
boist,  -oyst ;  -oysed ;  -ost(e  ;  -oished,  -oisht, 
-oyshed,  -oysht,  -oicht,  [By-form  of  De¬ 
bauched  :  cf.  Deboise  vb.] 

1.  =  Debauched. 

1604  [see  Deboistly].  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Pref. 
Wks.  (1653)  *8  A  general  deboist  and  base  kind  of  habit. 
1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  War  1.  viii.  31  Froathy,  base  and  de- 
boysed  Creatures.  1626  L.  Owen  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  63 
A  very  wicked,  deboysht,  and  prophane  man.  1639  R. 
Junius  Sin  Stigmatized  359 (T.)  Our  debauched  drunkards, 
and  deboyshed  swearers,  a  1657  W.  Bradford  Plymouth 
Plant,  ir.  (1856)  240  This  wicked  and  deboste  crue.  1694 
Crowne  Married  Beait  in.  27  Stand  off,  you  base,  un¬ 
worthy,  false,  deboist  man.  1722  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers 
(1795)  hi.  217  Knowing  him  to  be  a  deboist  fellow. 

2.  Damaged.  (Cf.  Debauch  v.  4.) 

1641  Heywood  Priest  Judge  <$•  Patentee,  The  price  of 
French  and  Spanish  wines  are  raisd  How  ever  in  their 
worth  deboyst  and  craisd. 

3.  Used  as  a  sb.  =  Debauchee. 

1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  (1673)  21  For  one  woman  that 
dyed,  there  were  ten  men ;  and  the  men  were  the  greater 
deboystes. 

Hence  Deboi  stly  adv Deboistness. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  11.  iii.  §  3.  74  A  multitude  of 
Passions  . .  breake  out  debostly.  1628  Prynne  Lovedockes 
34  Licentiousnesse,  Deboistnesse,  and  the  like.  1647 
R.  Stapylton  Juvenal  148  Nero’s  cruelty  and  deboich’t- 
nesse.  1671  Westm.  Drollery  78  Tell  me  no  more  that 
long  hair  can  Argue  deboistness  in  a  man. 

fDebcrlish,  v.  Obs.  [Cf.  De-abolish  and  De- 
II.  1.]  traits.  To  demolish,  sweep  away. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  214  The  passage  was  soon  after 
debolished  by  assaulting  seas. 

Debonair,  -bonnaire  (deboneo-i),  a.  (sb.) 
Forms:  3-4  debonere,  4  -eir(e,  -ure,  4-5  -ar, 
4-6  -er,  -ayr(e,  6  Sc.  -are,  4-  debonaire,  5- 
debonair,  (7-9  debonnaire,  8-9  debonnair). 
[a.  OF.  debonaire,  prop,  a  phrase  de  bonne  aire 
(nth  c.)  of  good  disposition.  Very  common  in 
ME.,  but  obsolescent  from  the  16th  c.,  and  now  a 
literary  archaism,  often  assimilated  in  spelling  to 
mod.F.  debonnaire. ] 

A.  adj.  i"  a.  Of  gentle  disposition,  mild,  meek  ; 
gracious,  kindly ;  courteous,  affable  (obs.) ;  b. 
Pleasant  and  affable  in  outward  manner  or  ad¬ 
dress  ;  often  in  mod.  quots.  connoting  gaiety  of 
heart. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  186  Auh  J>et  debonere  child  hwon  hit  is 
ibeaten,  gif  ]?e  ueder  hat  hit,  cusseS  fe  gerd.  1297  R. 
Glouc.  (1724)  167  So  large  he  was  &  so  hende,  &  al  so  de 
bonere.  Ibid.  374  To  hem,  )>at  wolde  hys  wylle  do,  de¬ 
bonere  he  was  &  mylde.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  v.  22 
Zepherus  J>e  deboneire  wynde.  c  1385  —  L.  G.  W.  276  So 
good,  so  faire,  so  debonayre.  1375  Barbour  Britce  1.  362 
Wyss,  curtaiss,  and  deboner.  1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  v.  13 
Be  thou  debonere  to  here  the  wrd  of  God.  c  1430  Lydg. 
Chichev.  4-  Bycorne ,  Pacient  wyfes  debonayre,  Whiche  to 
her  husbondes  be  nat  contrayre.  1545  Raynold.  Byrth 
Mankynde  Prol.  (1634)  6  By  honest,  sober,  debonnaire  and 
gentle  manners.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  23  Was  neuer 
Prince  so  meeke  and  debonaire.  1685  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857) 
II.  216  He  was  a  prince  of  many  virtues,  and  many  great 
imperfections :  debonaire,  easy  of  access.  1707  Collier 
Rejl.  Ridic.  379  He  has  too  debonair  and  free  a  Deport¬ 
ment  with  the  Women.  1782  Cowper  Table  T.  236  The 
Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk.  1812  Mar._  Edge- 
worth  Vivian  ii,  In  spite  of  his  gay  and  debonair  man¬ 
ner,  he  looked  old.  1843  Lytton  Last  of  Barons  1.  vi, 
She  became  so  vivacious,  so  debonnair,  so  charming.  1847 
Disraeli  Tancred  11.  xvi,  A  carriage  a  degree  too  debonair 
for  his  years. 

B.  sb.  +1.  [the  adj.  used  absol.]  Gracious  being 
or  person.  Obs. 

c  1366  Chaucer  A.  B.  C.  6  Help  and  releeue  thou  mihti 
debonayre.  1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  192  Trajan  the  worthy 
debonaire,  By  whom  that  Rome  stood  governed. 

+  2.  Graciousness  of  manner  ;  =  Debonairty. 
1697  Evelyn  Numism.  ix.  305  A  serious  Majesty  attem¬ 
per’d  with  such  strokes  of  Debonaire,  as  won  Love  and 
Reverence.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  IV.  185 
Shall  my  vanity  extend  only  to  personals,  such  as  the 
gracefulness  of  dress,  my  debonnaire,  and  my  assurance. 

Debonairly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
debonair  manner ;  meekly,  gently,  graciously, 
affably,  etc. ;  see  the  adj. 

C1300  Citrsor  M.  23872  (Edin.)  He  ]?at  can  mar  )>an 
anober,  debonerlik  [v.rr,  de-bonerli,  debonerly]  . .  teche  his 
broper.  c  1350  Will.  Palei-ne  730  Mi  hauteyn  hert  bi-houes 
me  to  chast,  And  here  me  debonureli.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Melib.  p  98  Whan  dame  Prudence,  ful  debonerly  and  with 
gret  pacience,  hadde  herd  al  that  hir  housbonde  liked  for 
to  seye.  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyJ  Manhode  1.  lxi.  (1869)  37,  I  am 
..thilke  that  debonairliche  suffreth  al  pacientlich.  1483 
Caxton  Cato  Gviijb,  Thou  oughtest  to  here  and  suffre 
debonayrlye  the  wordes  of  thy  wyf.  1597  Tofte  Alba 
Introd.(i88o)p.xxvii,  Hoping  your  Honour  will,  .debonairly 
accept  of  these  trifles.  1633  Ford  Lcrve’s  Sacr.  11.  i,  Your 
apparel  sits  about  you  most  debonairly.  1785  H.  Walpole 
Lett.  Ctess  Ossory  II.  214  My  hand,  you  see,  Madam,  has 
obeyed  you  very'  debonairly.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley 
viii,  ‘Good  morning,  Mr.  Barraclough,*  said  Moore,  de¬ 
bonairly. 


Debonairness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  debonair  :  see  the  adj. 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  xliv.  [xlv.]  5  For  treuthe,  and  deboner- 
nesse,  and  ri3twisnesse.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  548 
That  there  should  be  all  Kindness,  Condescending,  Be¬ 
nignity  and  Debonairness  in  them.  1753  Richardson 
Grandison  (1810)  VI.  xxxi.  213  From  whom  can  spirits, 
can  cheerfulness,  can  debonnairness  be  expected,  if  not 
from  a  good  man?  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II. 
42  With  all  the  gaiety  and  debonairness  in  the  world. 

t  Debonarrsllip.  Obs.  rare- '.  [f.  as  prec. 
-t-  -ship.]  =next. 

a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  275  fenne  \>i  deboneir- 
schipe  mai  make  J?e  eihwer  luued. 

1  Bebonai'rty, debonarity.  Obs.  Forms: 
3-5  debonerte,  -airte,  4  -eirete,  4-5  -airete,  5 
-ertee,  -ayrte(e,  -airty,  -arte,  -arete,  6  debon- 
nairetie,  6-7  debonaritie,  7  -airitie,  -ty,  -arety, 
-erity,  -arity.  [ME.,  a.  OF.  debonaireU,  -eretii 
(13th  c.),  f.  debonaire'.  see  -ty.  Debonarity  is  a 
later  assimilation  to  the  type  of  similarity ,  etc.] 

Debonair  character  or  disposition  ;  mildness, 
gentleness,  meekness  ;  graciousness,  kindness  ; 
courtesy,  affability. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  390  J>uruh  his  debonerte,  luue  hefde 
ouerkumen  hine.  a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  269  De- 
bonairte  of  herte.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  466  This  Ire 
is  with  deboneirete  and  it  is  wro{?  withoute  bitternes.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  liii.  (1869)  163  This  cometh.. of 
youre  debonayrtee.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  11.  209  a/2  Pacyence,  humylyte,  debonarete,  &  wylle- 
full  obedyence.  1600  Holland  Livy  xl.  xlvi.  1089  The 
goodnature  and  debonaritie  [J, acilitas ]  of  the  two  Censors. 
1637  Bastwick  Litany  11.  3  A  Prince  of  surpassing  de- 
bonerity.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  (16S7)  I.  viii.  95  The  chear- 
full  debonairity  expressed  therein.  1688  Bp.  S.  Parker 
Enq.  Reasons  Abrogating  Test  2  He  quickly  repents 
him  of  that  Debonarity. 

f  DebonaTious,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Debonaik 
after  words  in  -arious,  f.  L.  -arius,  F.  -aire.]  = 
Debonair  ;  cf.  next. 

n  1483  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  447  Your  debonarius  obe- 
dyauns  ravyssyt  me  to  trankquelyte  ! 

+  De'bonaryj  a.  Obs.  [f.  Debonair  after  words 
in  -ary,  an  alteration  of  F.  -aire,  e.g.  ordinaire, 
ordinary .]  =  Debonair. 

1402  Hocclf.ve  Letter  of  Cnpid  347  They  [women]  ben . . 
ful  of  humylite,  Shamefaste,  debonarie and  amyable.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Bochas  (1558)  11.  v.  8  To  her  declaring  with  reasons 
debonary  [ rime  tary].  1630  Tinker  of  Turvey  46  Of  a 
comely  visage,  courteous,  gentle  and  debonary. 

Debo  rd,  V.  ?  Obs.  Also  7  deboard,  Sc.  de- 
boird.  [a.  F.  dtbord-er,  in  1 5-1 6th  c.  desborder, 
f.  des- L.  dis-  (De-  I.  6)  +  bord  border.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  body  of  water  :  To  pass  beyond  its 
borders  or  banks,  to  overflow. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vn.  316  As  the  Water  groweth  in  the 
River,  and  so  from  it  debording.  Ibid.  317  Violent  streames 
do  ever  deface,  transplant,  and  destroy  ali  that  they  debord 
upon.  1635  Person  Varieties  1.  24  Such  as  aske,  why  the 
Sea  doth  never  debord.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  in  Jrnl.  Geog. 
Soc.  XXIX.  194  A  wide  expanse  . .  over  which  the  stream 
when  in  flood  debords  to  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

j-  2.  fig.  To  go  out  of  bounds,  deviate ;  to  go 
beyond  bounds,  go  to  excess.  Obs. 

c  1620  Z.  Boyd  Ziotis  Flowers  (1855)  77  That  hence  I 
from  my  duety  not  debord.  a  1658  Durham  Ten  Com- 
mandm.  (1675)362  (Jam.)  It  is  a  wonder  that  men  should 
take  pleasure  to  deboard  in  their  cRathing.  1671  True 
Nonconf.  401  Debording  from  common  methods,  a  1678 
Woodhead  Holy  Living  (1688)  113  Least.,  your  passions 
sometimes  debord  where  you  would  not  have  them. 

Hence  Debo'rding’  vbl.  sb.  =  next. 

163s  Person  Varieties  11.  66  Great  debording  of  waters. 
1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (18341  225  Too  great  proness  to 
such  like  debordings  and  youthful  emancipations. 

t  Debo  rdment.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dibordement ,  f. 
diborder\  see  prec.  and  -ment.]  Going  beyond 
bounds,  excess. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  ix.  (1632)  540  Against  the 
ignorance  and  debordement  of  Magistrates.  1646  H.  Law¬ 
rence  Comm.  Angel/s  88  The  debordments  and  excesses  of 
no  beasts  are  so  great  as  those  of  mankind.  1659  Gauden 
Tears  of  Church  214  To  cleanse  it  of  all  those  debordments 
and  debasements  fain  upon  Christian  Religion. 

Debosh,  -bosche,  obs.  or  arch.  f.  Debauch. 

Debo’Shed,  ppl.  a.  Also  7  debosht.  An 
early  variant  of  Debauched,  representing  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  F.  dibauchi',  connected  with  the 
main  form  by  debaushed,  debausht.  Obs.  in  Eng. 
before  the  middle  of  17th  c. ;  retained  longer 
in  Scotch ;  revived  by  Scott,  and  now  frequent  in 
literary  English,  with  somewhat  vaguer  sense  than 
debauched. 

1599  James  I  BacrtA,  Awpov  (1603)  no  Ouer  superfluous 
like  a  deboshed  waister.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  iv.  263  Men 
so  disorder’d,  so  debosh’d,  and  bold.  1624  Heywood 
Gtinaik.  11.  16  One  Herostratus,  a  wicked  and  debosht 
fellow.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  358  Ignorant  and 
debosht  ministers  are  tolerated.  1826  Scott  W oodst.  iii. 
Swash-bucklers,  deboshed  revellers,  bloody  brawlers.  1859 
Kingsley  Plays  <$*  Purit.  Misc.  II.  109  An  utterly  de¬ 
boshed,  insincere,  decrepit,  and  decaying  age.  1867  Lowell 
Biglow  P.  Ser.  11.  55  Many  deboshed  younger_  brothers 
of .  .good  families  may  have  sought  refuge  in  Virginia. 

Deboshee,  -ery,  -ment,  obs.  ff.  Debauchee, 
etc.  Debost(e :  see  Deboist. 
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Debouch  (di'b u'\,  deb ir\),v.  Also  debouche. 
[mod.  a.  F.  dibouche-r,  in  17th  c.  desboucher ,  OF. 
dcsbouchier  (13th  c.),  f.  dd-  :—des -,  L.  dfeV-  (see  De- 

I.  6)  +  douche  mouth.  Cf.  It.  sboccare  ‘  to  mouth 
or  fall  into  the  sea  as  a  river  *  (Florio).] 

1.  Milit .  ( intr .)  To  issue  from  a  narrow  or  con¬ 
fined  place,  as  a  defile  or  a  wood,  into  open  country; 
hence  gen .  to  issue  or  emerge  from  a  narrower  into 
a  wider  place  or  space. 

[1665  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  161  We  have  hardly  any 
words  that  do  so  fully  express  the  French,  .ennui,  bizarre , 
dibouche  . .  Let  us  therefore  . .  make  as  many  of  these  do 
homage  as  are  like  to  prove  good  citizens.]  1760  Lond. 
Mag  XXIX.  177  We  saw  the  column  of  infantry  de¬ 
bouching  into  Minden  plain.  1812  Examiner  24  Aug. 
531/2  These  two  companies  gave  the  . .  cavalry  time  to 
debouche.  1813  Ibid.  7  June  355/2  General .  Bertrand  . . 
appearing  to  intend  debouching  from  Jaselitz  upon  the 
enemy’s  right.  1840  Barham  Ingot.  Leg..  Leech  of  Folke¬ 
stone  11877)  3 70  The  travellers  debouched  on  the  open  plain 
on  Aldington  Frith.  fig.  1839  Times  4  Oct.,  Mr. 
Labouchere  debouches  upon  the  cabinet. 

2.  transf.  Of  a  ravine,  river,  etc. :  To  issue  as  at 
a  mouth  or  outlet  into  a  wider  place  or  space. 

1834  M EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  168  This  little  stream 
that  debouches  from  the  lake.  1850  B.Taylor  Eldorado  xxii. 
(1862)  236  The  ravine  finally  debouched  upon  the  river  at  the 
Middle  Bar.  1878  H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont .  I.  viii.  167 
Nakidino  Creek,  into  which  an  important  stream  debouches. 

3.  trans.  {causal).  To  lead  forth  into  open  ground; 
to  provide  an  outlet  for. 

1745  Duncan  Forbes  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  IV.  355  No 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  Mackenzies  have  been  debouched.  1844  W.  H.  Max¬ 
well  Sports  §  Adv.  Scotl.  xxiii.  (1855)  190  Huge  outlets 
which  debouche  the  waters. 

Deboxrch,  sb.  rare.  Also  debouche.  [f.  prec. 
vb.]  =next  (sense  1). 

1813  Examiner  7  June  354/2  Fortified  rising  points,  which 
defended  the  debouches  from  the  Spree.  Ibid.  3  May  274/2 
The  debouch  from  the  Hartz.  1823  Southey  Hist.  Penins. 
War  I.  696  The  debouches  of  Villarcayo,  Orduna,  and 
Munguia. 

II  Debouch^  (debufe).  [Fr. :  f.  ddboucher  (see 
above).] 

1.  Milit.  An  opening  where  troops  debouch  or 
may  debouch  ;  gen.  a  place  of  exit,  outlet,  opening. 

1760  Lond.  Mag.  XXIX.  171  The  generals  will  take 
particular  notice  of  the  nine  Debouche  s,  by  which  the  army 
may  advance  to  form  in  the  plain  of  Minden.  1813 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  X.  545  Desirable  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  debouches  of  the  mountains  to¬ 
wards  Vera.  1857  J.  W.  Croker  Ess.  Fr.  Rev.  iv.  202 
(Stanf.)  One  gate,  as  an  additional  debouche  for  the  crowd. 

2.  Jig.  An  opening,  outlet,  or  market  for  goods. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Rawson. 

Debouchment.  Also  debouchement.  [a. 

F.  ddbouchement ,  f.  ddboucher  (see  Debouch  v.)  + 

-MENT.] 

1.  Milit.  The  action  or  fact  of  debouching. 

1827  J.  F.  Cooper  Prairie  II.  iii.  44  To  unravel  the 
mystery  of  so  sudden  a  debouchement  from  the  cover. 
1871  Daily  News  19  Sept.,  The  debouchment  of  Stephen¬ 
son’s  brigade  through  the  railway  arch. 

2.  The  mouth  or  outlet  of  a  river,  a  pass,  etc. 

1859  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  42 

The  coast,  .presents  but  three  debouchments  that  deserve 
the  name  of  rivers. 

Debouchure  (artwJVrr).  [In  form,  French,  f. 
ddboucher  to  Debouch  +  -uee  ;  but  this  sense  is 
not  Fr.]  =  Debouchment  2,  Embouchure  i. 

1844  Kinglake  Eothen  xii.  (1878)  168  Towards  the  de¬ 
bouchure  of  the  river.  1890  Spectator  11  Jan.  41  Thence 
two  railways  would  connect  her  with  Zanzibar  and  the 
debouchure  of  the  Zambesi. 

Debourse,  var.  of  Deburse. 

+  Debou  t,  v.  Obi.  [a.  F.  dibouter,  in  OF.  de¬ 
bater  (10th  c.),  f.  de-  (De-  I.  2)  +bouter,  OF.  boler 
to  push.]  trans.  To  thrust  out,  expel,  oust. 

1619  Time's  Storehouse  208  (L.)  Not  able  enough  to  de¬ 
bout  them  out  of  their  possessions.  1644  Hume  Hist. 
Ho.  Douglas  264  (Jam.)  His  fraud  was  detected. .and  he 
debouted,  and  put  from  that  authority. 

t  Debou  tement.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  debotement, 
dtboutement,  f.  dpbouter :  see  prec.  and  -hent.]  A 
thrusting  forth,  expulsion. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  u.  xxviii.  121  Deboutemens  and 
brekyng  out  of  wyndes  that  mete  aboue  the  clowdes. 

t  Debowel,  v.  Obs.  [De-II.  2.]  =Disbowel, 
disembowel. 

I375  Barbour  Bruce  xx.  285  He  debowalit  wes  clenly, 
And  bawlmyt  syne  full  rychly.  1513  Douglas  AZneis  iv.  ii. 
25  The  beistis  costis,  as  thai  debowalit  wer.  a  1547  Surrey 
JEneid  iv.  80  With  giftes  that  day,  and  beastes  debowled. 

Deboyse,  deboyst,  var.  Deboise  Obs. 

t  Debrai'd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  4-5  debreyd. 
[f.  De-  I.  1  +  Braid  vO  3  to  snatch.]  To  snatch 
down  (rendering  L.  decerpere). 

1388  [see  Debreak]. 

t  Debra  nch,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  desbranch- 
b ■  (Palsgr.  &  Cotgr.),  or  desbranche-r  (i5-i6th  c. 
Godef.),  f.  d&,  des-  (De-  I.  6)  +  branche  branch.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  branches,  to  lop.  Hence  De- 
bra  nching  vbl.  sb. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  538  After  such  pruning  and  de¬ 
branching. 


I  Debrea  k,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  1. 1  +  Break 
».]  trans.  To  break  down  (transl.  L.  decerpere). 

1382  Wyclif  Mark  i.  26  The  onclene  goost  debrekynge 
[ v.r .  to-braydynge,  1388  debreidynge,  to-breidinge]  hym, 
and  cryinge  with  grete  vois. 

II  Debris,  debris  (d«brz,  d^-brf,  de-bn).  __  [F. 
dibris ,  vbl.  sb.  from  obs.  d£briscr(Co\.gt.),  OF.  de- 
brisier  :  see  next.]  The  remains  of  anything  broken 
down  or  destroyed  ;  ruins,  wreck  :  a.  orig.  (in 
Eng. )  fig. ;  b.  in  Geol.  applied  to  any  accumula¬ 
tion  of  loose  material  arising  from  the  waste  of 
rocks  ;  also  to  drifted  accumulation  of  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  (Page)  ;  thence,  e.  any  similar  rub¬ 
bish  formed  by  destructive  operations. 

1708  Collier  Reel.  Hist.  I.  a.d.  68s  To  retire  with  the 
debris  of  the  army.  1735  Swift  Lett,  to  Dh.  of  Dorset,  Your 
Grace  is  now  disposing  of  the  debris  of  two  bishoprics.  1778 
H.  Walpole  Let.  to  JV.  Mason  18  July,  The  best  they  can 
hope  for,  is  to  sit  down  with  the  debris  of  an  empire. 
1802  Playfair  lllnstr.  Hutton.  Th.  363  A  temporary  re- 
ceptacle  for  the  debris  of  the  Alps.  1849  Murchison  Si- 
tuna  xiv.  356  The  debris  of  the  ancient  rocks.  1851 
D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  in.  iii.  105  Accumulated 
rubbish  and  debris.  1858  Gf.ikie  Hist.  Boulder  ix.  176 
The  sandstone  cliffs.. are  battered  down  and  their  debris 
carried  out  to  sea.  1885  Act  48-9  Viet.  c.  39  §  5  The  sani¬ 
tary  authority  shall  remove  the  same  and  all  foundations, 
debris,  and  other  materials. 

Debruise  (di'bnl-z),  v.  Forms  :  3-8  debruse, 
4  debrise,  7-  debruise.  [a.  ONE.  debruisier, 
debrusier  =  OF.  debrisier,  to  break  down  or  in  pieces, 
crush,  f.  de-  (De-  I.  1 )  +  brisier  to  Break.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  break  down,  break  in  pieces,  crush, 
smash.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  298  Hii..stenede  hym  wy}>  stones 
As  me  stenede  Seynt  Steuene,  and  debrusede  ys  bones. 
a  1300  Fragm.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  178  Tho  oure  Louerd.  .de- 
brusede  helle  3ates.  1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xxxiv.  27  Whan  I 
shal  debrise  the  chaynes  of  her  30c.  1618  M.  Dalton 

Countrey  Justice  195  Though  it  were  lawfull  to  make  the 
trenches,  and  to  debruse  the  Nusans  [a  Weare  on  the 
Trent]. 

t  b.  intr.  To  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  288  pe  flor  to  brae  vnder  hem.. 
And  hii  velle  and  debrusede  somme  anon  to  depe.  Ibid. 
537  He  hupte  &  debrusede,  &  deide  in  an  stounde. 

2.  Her.  (trans.)  To  cross  (a  charge,  esp.  an 
animal)  with  an  ordinary  so  as  partially  to  hide  it, 
and  as  it  were  press  it  down  ;  usually  in  pa.  pple. 
Debruised ;  also  said  of  a  serpent  so  bent  or 
*  folded  ’  that  its  head  or  tail  is  partly  covered  by 
its  body.  Counter-debruised :  see  quot.  1830. 

1572  Bossewell  Annorie  11.  114  His  fielde  is  de  Argent, 
a  Lyon  salient  Gules,  debrused  with  a  Barre  de  Azure. 
1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  11.  i.  10  Composed  of  the  two 
bodies  of  trees  laid  crosse  each  other :  but  then  one  must 
Debruse  and  bear  down  the  other.  1830  Robson  Brit. 
Herald  III.  Gloss.,  Counter-debruised,  when  either  the 
head  or  tail  of  a  serpent  in  the  bowing  or  embowing,  is 
turned  under,  in  a  contrary  direction  the  one  to  the  other. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Engl.  I.  252  He  ..  exhibited  on  his 
escutcheon  the  lions  of  England  and  the  lilies  of  France 
without  the  baton  sinister  under  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  heraldry,  they  were  debruised  in  token  of  his  ille¬ 
gitimate  birth. 

^De-brutalize:  see  De-  II.  1. 

Debt  (det),  sb.  Forms:  3-4  dete,  3-6  dette,  4-6 
dett,  det,  deytt(e,  5-7  debte,  7-  debt.  [ME. 
det,  dette,  a.  OF.  dete,  dette pop.  L,  *debita  for 
L.  debitum  (pa.  pple.  of  debere  to  owe),  lit.  (that 
which  is)  owed  or  due,  money  owed,  debt.  Often 
made  masc.  in  OF.  after  debitum,  and  from  13th 
to  1 6th  c.  sometimes  artificially  spelt  debte,  after 
which  debt  has  become  the  English  spelling  since 
the  16th  c.] 

1.  That  which  is  owed  or  due;  anything  (as 
money,  goods,  or  service)  which  one  person  is 
under  obligation  to  pay  or  render  to  another :  a. 
a  sum  of  money  or  a  material  thing. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7642  Dauid  . .  wightli  wan  o  pam  his 
dete  [v.rr.  dette,  dett].  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  293 
Jif  a  trewe  man  teche  pis  pore  man  to  paie  his  dettis.  14 . . 
Merchant  4  Son  in  Halliw.  Nugse  Poet.  28  Then  Wyllyam 
payde  hys  fadur  dettys.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
Offices  20  To  declare  his  debtes,  what  he  oweth.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Glocester  xxiii,  To  paye  large  vsury 
besides  the  due  det.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  iv.  iv.  24 
Hauing  com  to  Padua  To  gather  in  some  debts.  1707 
Hearne  Collect.  23  Aug.,  To  pay  his  small  debts.  1767 
Blackstone  Comm.  II.  464  A  debt  of  record  is  a  sum  of 
money,  which  appears  to  be  due  by  the  evidence  of  a  court 
ofrecord.  1845  Stephen  Laws  Eng.  II.  144  Whenever  a  man 
is  subject  to  a  legal  liability  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
another,  he  is  said  to  owe  him  a  debt  to  that  amount. 

b.  a  thing  immaterial. 

c  13. .  Cursor  M.  27808  (Cotton  Galba)  Rightwis  es  he,  to 
gif  ilk  man  his  det.  c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  130  Why 
sholde  men  elles  in  hir  bookes  sette  That  a  man  shal  yelde 
to  his  wyf  hire  dette.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  534  This  curtysy 
he  claymes  as  for  clere  det.  1754  Richardson  Grandison 
II.  xxxv.  343  Look  upon  what  is  done  for  you  . .  as  your 
debt  to  . .  Providence.  1832  Tennyson  Miller's  Dan .  217 
Love  the  gift  is  love  the^debt. 

J*  c.  That  which  one  is  bound  or  ought  to  do ; 
(one’s)  duty.  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1450  Holland  Howlat  135  The  trewe  Turtour  has . .  Done 
dewlie  his  det.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vm.  546  It  is  my  dett 
to  do  all  that  I  can  To  fend  our  kynrik  out  off  dangeryng. 


1513  Douglas  AEneis  ix.  iii.  184  So  douchtely  we  schaype 
to  do  our  det.  1573  Sat.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  319,  I  haue 
lang  for3et,  Quhairfor  indeid  I  haue  not  done  my  det. 

2.  A  liability  or  obligation  to  pay  or  render 
something  ;  the  condition  of  being  under  such  obli¬ 
gation. 

C1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  250/345  He  with-sok  pe  giwes 
[  =  Jew’s]  dette  and  was  i-don  to  ane  ope.  <*1325  Metr. 
Horn.  18  And  he..forgaf  thaim  thair  dette  bathe.  1388 
Wyclif  Rom.  iv.  4  And  to  hym  that  worchith  mede  is  not 
arettid  bi  grace,  but  bi  dette.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  771  Neither  king  nor  Pope  can  geve  any  place  suche 
a  privilege  that  it  shall  discharge  a  man  of  his  debtes  beyng 
able  to  pay.  c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1064, 
I  have  herd  say  that  promysse  is  dette.  1611  Bible  Transl. 
Pref.  5  He  hath  for  euer  bound  the  Church  vnto  him,  in 
a  debt  of  speciall  remembrance  and  thankefulnesse.  a  1699 
Lady  Halkett  Autobiog.  (1875)  65,  I  was  free  of  that  Dept. 
1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  513  Debts  contracted 
.  .as  far  back  as  1796.  1883  S.  C.  Hall  Retrospect  II.  502 

He  considered  he  thus  contracted  a  debt  to  the  country. 

b.  In  debt :  under  obligation  to  pay  something ; 
owing  something,  esp.  money.  (See  also  c.)  In 
any  one's  debt :  under  obligation  to  pay  or  render 
something  to  him  ;  indebted  to  him.  So  out  of 
debt ,  out  of  any  one  s  debt ;  to  fall  or  run  into  (or  in 
debt ;  out  of  debt  out  of  danger',  see  Danger,  and 
cf.  quot.  1551. 

c  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  462  ‘  pat  dint  he  seyd,  ‘  was  iuel 
sett.  Wele  schal  y  com  out  of  pi  dett.’  ^1386  Chaucer  Prol. 
280  Ther  wiste  no  man  that  he  [the  Marchaunt]  was  in 
dette.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xxiii.  10  Ne  neuere  shal  falle 
in  dette.  1478  Paston  Lett .  No.  824  III.  237  For  he  seythe 
ye  be  xxt!s  in  hys  dette.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
770  Now  unthriftes  riott  and  runne  in  debt.  1551  Robin¬ 
son  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  104  Men,  in  whose  debte  and 
daunger  they  be  not.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  434  Out  of 
the  debt  of  other  men,  and  well  able  to  pay.  1615  Sir  E. 
Hoby  Curry-combe  215,  I  see  you  meane  not  to  die  in 
Iabals  debt  for  an  Epigram,  a  1624  Bp.  M.  Smith  Serm. 
(1632)  5  Being  ouer  head  and  eares  in  debt.  1745  De  Foe's 
Eng.  Tradesman  vi.  (1841)  I.  39  They  are  under  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  running  deep  into  debt.  1763  Gentl.  Mag.  July  331 
The  black  traders  are  often  in  debt  to  the  chiefs.  1812  Mar. 
Edgeworth  Absentee  xiv,  Lord  Clonbrony,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  left  Ireland,  found  himself  out  of  debt,  and  out 
of  danger.  1845  Disraeli  Sybil  (1863)  155  To  run  in  debt 
to  the  shopkeepers. 

+  c.  Obligation  to  do  something ;  duty.  In 
debt',  under  obligation,  in  duty  bound.  Of  or  with 
debt :  as  a  matter  of  debt,  as  is  due  or  right ;  as  in 
duty  bound.  Obs.  (Cf.  1  c.) 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  23888  (Edin.)  A  besand  he  me  taht  to 
sette  pat  ik  him  ah  to  yeld  wit  dette.  c  1330  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  (1810)  261  We  ere  in  dette,  at  nede  to  help  pe  kyng. 
1393  Gower  Co7if  III.  52  And  as  it  were  of  pure  dette  They 
yive  her  goodes  to  the  king,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Chron.  iii. 
Prol.  23  Oure  Eldrys  we  sulde  folowe  of  det.  a  1400  Relig. 
Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  2  Prelates  and  persons,  .pat 
ere  haldene  by  dett  for  to  lere  pame.  1488  Caxton  Chast. 
Goddes  Chyld.  10,  I.  .cannot  thanke  the  as  I  ought  of  dette. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  35  This  fatall  stone.. 
Quhair  it  wes  brocht  in  ony  land  or  erd.  .Of  verrie  det  the 
Scottis  thair  suld  ring. 

3.  fig-  Used  in  Biblical  language  as  the  type  of 
an  offence  requiring  expiation,  a  sin. 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  126  We  siggeS  for3if  us  ure  dettes,  al  so 
ase  we  uor^iueS  to  ure  detturs.  a  1400  Piymer  (1891)  20 
For^iue  us  oure  dettes  :  as  we  for^eue  to  oure  detoures. 
1508  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  242  Whiche  be  our  dettes?  Truly 
oursynnes.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  vi.  12  And  forgeue 
vs  our  debtes  [Wyclif  dettis,  Cranm.,  Rhemish  dettes,  1611 
debts]  euen  as  we  forgiue  our  debters.  1858  Trench  Para¬ 
bles  xvi,  God  is  the  creditor,  men  the  debtors,  and  sins  the 
debt. 

4.  Phrases,  a.  Debt  of  honour :  a  debt  that  can¬ 
not  be  legally  enforced,  but  depends  for  its  validity 
on  the  honour  of  the  debtor  ;  usually  applied  to 
debts  incurred  by  gambling. 

1646  Evance  Noble  Ord.  37  He  is  become  a  voluntary 
debitor. .  in  a  debt  of  honour.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  I.  98 
He.  .is  obliged  to  pay  debts  of  Honour,  that  is,  all  such  as 
are  contracted  by  Play.  1839  Cath.  Sinclair  Holiday 
House  xiii.  265  Pay  your  debt  of  honour,  Master  Harry  ! 

b.  Debt  of  {ox  to)  nature  :  the  necessity  of  dying, 
death  ;  to  pay  the  debt  of  {ox  ones  debt  to)  nature  : 
to  die.  [Lat.  debitum  nature.’] 

[c  1315  Shoreham  2  And  his  deythes  dette  jelde.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  xix.  209  Hym  worthit  neyd  to  pay  the  det 
That  no  man  for  till  pay  may  let.]  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  11. 
xli.  28  Fynally  he  payde  the  dette  of  nature.  1590  Marlowe 
Edw.  II,  Wks.  (ed.  Rtldg.)  212/1  Pay  nature’s  debt  with 
cheerful  countenance.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  11.  xiii,  The 
slender  debt  to  nature’s  quickly  paid.  1727  A.  Hamilton 
New  Acc.  E.  Did .  II.  Iii.  265  He  had  paid  his  great  Debt  to 
Nature,  without  taking  Notice  of  the  small  one  due  to  me. 
1812  Examiner  23  Nov.  747/1  One  of  them  has  ..  paid  the 
debt  of  nature. 

C.  Action  of  debt :  an  action  at  law  for  recover¬ 
ing  a  debt. 

1552  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  152  The  gouernours 
..to  haue  an  accion  of  dett[e]  for  the  same.  1603  Owen 
Pembrokeshire  11891)192  A  plaintiffe  in  an  action  of  debte. 
1800  Addison  Amer.  Law.  Rep.  iii  The  ground  of  an 
action  of  debt  is  the  consideration  or  equivalent  given  by 
the  debtee  to  the  debtor. 

+  d.  Bill  of  debt',  a  promissory  note,  I.O.U.,  or 
other  acknowledgement  of  indebtedness,  in  some 
countries  used,  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  a  nego¬ 
tiable  document.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  198/1  Byll  of  dette,  cedule.  1622  Malynes 
Anc .  Law-Merch.  96  The  most  vsuall  buying  and  selling  of 
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commodities  beyond  the  Seas,  in  the  course  of  Trafficke,  is 
for  Bills  of  Debt,  or  Obligations,  called  Billes  Obligatorie, 
which  one  Merchant  giuethvnto  another,  for  commodities 
bought  or  sold,  which  is  altogether  vsed  by  the  Merchants 
Aduenturors  at  Amsterdam,  Middleborough,  Hamborough, 
and  other  places.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  16  If  . . 
a  law  for  transferring  bills  of  debt  should  pass,  we  should  not 
miss  the  Dutch  money.  Ibid.  139  In  other  Kingdoms  and 
Countries  abroad  . .  transference  of  Bills  of  Debt  is  in  use. 

e.  National  Debt :  a  debt  owing  by  a  sovereign 
state  to  private  individuals  who  have  advanced 
money  to  it  for  the  public  needs ;  esp.  that  main 
part  of  the  public  debt ,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  fund  or  stock  of  which  the  government  no 
longer  seeks  to  pay  off  the  principal,  but  to  provide 
the  annual  interest ;  hence  called  funded  debt ,  as 
opposed  to  the  floating  debt ,  which  includes  the 
ever-varying  amounts  due  by  the  government  and 
repayable  on  demand  or  by  a  certain  time. 

1653  Chidley  ( title's ,  Remonstrance  concerning  the  Public 
Faith,  Soldier’s  Arrears,  and  other  Public  Debts.  1721  A. 
Hutcheson  ( title ),  Collection  of  Treatises,  relating  to  the 
National  Debts  and  Funds.  1752  Hume  Ess.  Public  Credit 
(1875)  I.  364  National  debts  cause  a  mighty  confluence  of 
people  and  riches  to  the  capital.  1812  G.  Chalmers  Dom. 
Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  (New  ed.)  210  The  most  efficient  measure. . 
was  to  fund  . .  the  floating  debts,  of  the  victualling,  and  of 
the  ordnance  departments.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  100  The 
contracting  of  the  National  Debt  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  begun  before  the  Revolution  of  1688.  i860  Knight 

Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  iii.  40  There  was  a  floating  debt  of 
about  ten  millions.  1878  Edith  Thompson  Hist.  Eng. 
xxxix.  275  The  South  Sea  Company.. for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  National  Debt,  engaged  ..  to  buy  up  certain 
annuities.  1889  Whitaker's  Atman.  493  The  French 
National  Debt  is  the  largest  in  the  world. . Public  debt, 
funded  ^957,000,000;  Public  debt,  floating,  annuities,  etc., 
capitalized  ^728,372,372. 

f.  Small  debt :  a  debt  of  limited  amount,  for 
which  summary  jurisdiction  is  provided,  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  County  Courts  in  Scotland  in  the  Small 
Debt  Court  held  by  the  sheriff.  Also  attrib . 

(In  Scotland  the  limit  of  these  debts  was  in  1788^5,  in 
1837^8  6s.  8 d.,  and  in  1853^12.) 

1603-4  Act  1  Jas.  /,  c.  14  ( title ),  An  Acte  for  Recouerie 
of  Small  Debtes.  1795  Act  35  Geo.  Ill ,  c.  23  (title)  An 
Act  for  the  more  easy  and  expeditious  Recovery  of  Small 
Debts.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  762  The  Statute 
39  and  40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  46,  commonly  called  the  Small- 
Debt  Act.  Ibid.  764  The  sheriff’s  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
small  debts  was  introduced  by  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  24.  Ibid .  766 
The  sheriffs  must,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  small-debt 
courts,  hold  circuit  courts  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Ibid. 
767  By  the  act  16  and  17  Viet.  c.  80, 1853,  the  small-debt  juris¬ 
diction  of  sheriffs  is  extended  to  causes  not  exceeding^  12. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  236  In  mixed  or  Debt  Ex¬ 
changes  the  Drawer  receives  no  Monyes,  but  is  Debtor,  and 
gives  Bills  to  his  Creditor. .  for  payment  of  his  Debt.  1826 
Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  255  Large  part  of  the  rents 
must  go  to  the  Debt-Dealers,  or  Loan-makers.  1883  19 th 
Cent.  May  884  Punishment  of  debt-frauds  as  crimes. 

+  Debt,  ppL  a.  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  dett(e,  6- 
debt.  [ad.  L.  debit-us  owed  (cf.  Debite  a .),  con¬ 
formed  to  debt  sb.]  Owed,  due,  owing. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Ixxviii.  5  ^eldand  til  ]?e[e]  dett 
[ y.r .  duwe]  honur.  c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1494)  1.  xl,  That  it  is  nedeful  to  the  &  dette  for  to  traueyle 
soo.  ^  1555  Ridley  Wks.  (1843)  305  Promises  so  openly 
made,  and  so  duly  debt.  1576  J.  Knewstub  Confut.  (1579) 
Q  vj  a, That  which  is  det  and  due  on  their  behalfe.  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  iii.  ii.  203  To  pay  our  selues,  what  toourselues  is  debt. 

+  De'btable,  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Debt  + 
-able.]  Under  pecuniary  obligation,  chargeable. 

1516  Plumpton  Corr .  217  That  your  mastership  shold  be 
debtable  to  the  King  for  the  lordship  of  Plompton. 

+  Debt-bind,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd .  trans.  To 

bind  by  obligation,  render  indebted. 

a  1608  Sackville  Dk.  Buckingham  xliii.  (D.),  Banish’d  by 
them  whom  he  did  thus  debt-bind. 

De  bt-book.  An  account-book  in  which  debts 
are  recorded.  Often  fig. 

a  1600  Hooker  Serm.  Wks.  1845  II.  609  We  dare  not  call 
God  to  a  reckoning,  as  if  we  had  him  in  our  debt-books. 
1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  90  Forgiuenesse  of  sins  is  (as  it  were) 
the  wiping  out  of  a  score,  or  the  crossing  of  a  debt-booke. 
1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  xxxii.  (1841)  II.  34  The 
proper  method  for  a  debt-book  for  a  small  tradesman. 

t  De  bt-bound,  ppL  a.  Obs.  Also  -bounden. 

1.  Under  obligation,  bound  by  duty,  obliged. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  xi.  iv.  62  This  mysfortoun  is  myne 

of  aid  thirlage,  As  tharto  detbund  in  my  wrachit  age.  1553 
Bale  Gardiner' s  De  vera  Obed.  Pref.  A  iv.  All  true  subiectes 
were  dettebounden  to  defende  . .  and  upholde,  the  supreme 
autoritie  of  the  crowne.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  28, 
I  will  . .  acknowledge  myself  debt  bound  to  him.  1603 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  1.  III.  73  note,  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  exceedingly  debt-bound  to  your  Excellency. 

2.  Of  things  :  Obligatory,  due,  bounden. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Cam's  ins’  Catech.  32  And  daylie  giwe  det- 
bound  thankes  to  the  for  sua  greate  benefites. 

t  Debted,  ppl.  a .  Obs .  [?  after  OF.  detd 

(Detty)  :  see  -ed  ;  or  aphetic  form  of  an-,  en-,  in¬ 
debted  (13th  c.).] 

1.  Of  things  :  Owed,  due. 

C1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Agnes  171,8s.  gyf  he  3ald  dettyt 
honoure  Til  god  j?at  al  thinge  has  in  cure.  1388  Wyclif 
Deut.  xv.  2  To  whom  ony  thing  is  dettid,  ethir  owid.  c  1440 
Hylton  Scala  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  vii,  The  payne 
detted  for  the  synne.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech .  (1884)9 


Obediens  dettit  til  our  natural  fatheris.  1599-16..  Mas¬ 
singer,  etc.  Old  Law  1.  i,  In  my  debted  duty. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Under  obligation  ;  indebted. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xxvii.  267  In  sic  affynite  Ilkane 
dettit  wes  til  uthire.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821) 

I.  16  We  ar  dettit  to  you  as  faderis  to  thair  childrin.  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  31  Three  odde  Duckets  more  Then 
I  stand  debted  to  this  Gentleman. 

Debtee  (deffr)-  U-  Debt-or  +  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  a  debt  is  due  :  a  creditor. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng .  1.  xxix.  (1638)  51  To  appoint  the 
libertieand  the  judgement  of  Conscience,  .to  the  debtee  then 
to  the  debtor,  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  <$•  Uses  Com.  Law  ix. 
(1636)  39  Where  the  debtor  makes  the  debtee  his  executor. 
1800  Addison  Ainer.  Law  Rep.  iii  The  consideration  or 
equivalent  given  by  the  debtee  to  the  debtor. 

t  De’btful,  a.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  5  dette- 
full,  5-7  detfuli.1.  [f.  Debt  sb.  +  -ful.] 

1.  Owed,  bounden,  due  ;  dutiful. 

^1425  Wyntoun  Cron-,  vii.  viii.  13  The  Kyng  of  Frawns 
Hys  Lord  be  detful  Alegeawns.  a  1440  Fo?(nd.  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  (E.E.T.S.)  54  Sum  penyes,  the  whiche  of  a  vowe 
were  dettefull  to  the  Chirche  of  seynt  Barthylmewe.  1556 
Lauder  Tractate  176  And  do  30W  homage  and  reuerence, 
With  all  detfuli  Obedience.  1621  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot. 
Pref.,  The  obligation,  whereby  they  are  bound  for  debtfull 
obedience. 

2.  Indebted. 

1649  Ld.  Foord  in  M.  P.  Brown  Suppl.  Dec .  I.  434  That 
.  .Patrick  Keir.  .was  debtful  to  him  in  greater  sums. 

Hence  +  De  btfully  adv.  Sc.,  duly,  dutifully. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  viii.  704  Thare  charge  thai  dyd 
nocht  detfully.  1478  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Ill  (1814)  123  (Jam.) 
That  oure  souuerain  lord.  .sal.  .execut  detfully  the  panys  of 
proscripcioun  &  tresoun  aganis  the  saidis  personis. 

Debtless  (de*tles),  a.  [See  -less.]  Free  from, 
or  clear  of,  debt. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  582  To  make  him  lyve  by  his  propre 
good,  In  honour  detteles,  but  if  he  were  wood.  1570  E. 
Robson  in  Durham  Depositions  (Surtees)  228  He  is  worth 
^30,  debtless,  of  his  own  goods.  1590  Swinburne  Testa¬ 
ments  1C3  Legacies  to  be  paid  out  of  the  cleere  debtlesse 
goods.  1766  G.  Canning  Anti- Lucretius  iii.  184  Debtless 
to  power,  but  Fortune’s  and  it’s  own.  1848  Tait’s  Mag. 
276  America,  free  and  debtless,  was  there  before  their  eyes. 

Debtor  (de’tei).  Forms  :  a.  3  dettor,  3-5 
det(t)ur,  4-6  det (t) our,  -or,  5  dettere,  6-7 
detter  ;  (3.  6-7  debter,  7  -our,  6-  -or.  See  also 
Debitor.  [ME.  det(f)ur,  -our,  a.  OF.  det(t)or, 
- ur ,  - our  (later  detteur ,  debteur )  :  -L.  debitor-em, 
acc.  of  debitor  (whence  OF.  det(f)re)t  In  later 
OF.  often  artificially  spelt  with  b,  after  L. ;  in  Eng. 
the  b  was  inserted  between  1560  and  1668,  being 
first  prevalent  in  legal  documents,  where  it  was 
probably  assisted  by  the  parallel  form  Debitor. 
(The  Bible  of  1611  has  detter,  debter ,  each  thrice  : 
debtor  twice,  debt  our  once.)] 

1.  One  who  owes  or  is  indebted  to  another :  a. 
One  who  owes  money  to  one  or  more  persons  :  cor¬ 
relative  to  creditor. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  465/117  An  vsurer  . .  )?at  hadde 
dettores  tweyne.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  III.  189  (Matz.), 
pe  dettoures  my3te  nou^t  pay  here  money  at  here  day.  1464 
Mann.  <5*  Househ.  Exp.  102  Thomas  Hoo  is  become  detor 
to  my  sayd  mastyre.  1535  Coverdale  2  Kings  iv.  1  Now 
commeth  the  man  that  he  was  detter  vnto.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  360  The  Admyrall  became  debter  to  them  all  . . 
Suche  summes  of  money  as  he  was  become  debtor  for.  1611 
Bible  Luke  xvi.  5  So  he  called  euery  one  of  his  lords 
detters  vnto  him  [so  all  16th  c.  vv. ;  Wyclif  dettours]. 
1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  59  Dettors  and  delinquents  may 
walk  abroad  without  a  keeper.  1745  De  Foe’s  Eng.  Trades¬ 
man  v.  (1841)  I.  34  Acts  of  grace  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  iii.  i,  Pubsey  &  Co., 
are  so  strict  with  their  debtors.  1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst.  ix. 
257  Execution  against  the  person  of  a  judgment  debtor, 
b.  One  who  owes  an  obligation  or  duty. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  126  Louerd,  we  siggeS  forgif  us  ure  dettes, 
al  so  ase  we  uorgiue‘5  to  ure  detturs.  1382  Wyclif  Matt. 
vi.  12  For3eue  to  vs  oure  dettes  as  we  forgeue  to  oure 
dettours  [1388  -ouris,  Coverd.,  Cranmer,  RJiem.,  detters, 
Getteva,  1611,  debters].  —  Rom.  i.  14  To  Grekis  and  bar- 
baryns..to  wyse  men  and  vnwyse  men,  I  am  dettour. 
a  1535  More  De  quat.  Nouiss.  Wks.  91  To  whom  we  be  al 
dettours  of  death.  1593  Shaks;  Lucr.  1155  When  life  is 
sham’d,  and  death  Reproches  detter.  c  1645  Howell  Lett. 
(1726)  10  Of  joy  ungrudg’d  may  each  Day  be  a  Debter. 
1653  Walton  Angler  i.  38,  I  must  be  your  Debtor,  .for  the 
rest  of  my  promised  discourse,  a  1677  Barrow  Wks.  (1716) 

II.  140  He  being  . .  master  of  all  things  and  debtour  to  none. 
1847  T  ennyson  Princ.  n.  334  Debtors  for  our  lives  to  you. 

e.  Poor  debtor  (U.  S.)  :  One  who,  being  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  civil  action  for  debt,  is,  under  the 
laws  of  several  States,  entitled  to  be  discharged 
after  a  short  period,  on  proof  of  poverty,  etc. 

1831  W.  L.  Garrison  in  Liberator  I.  28  The  Poor  Debtor. 

2.  Book-keeping.  Debtor  (or  Dr.)  being  written 
at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  or  debit  side  of  an  ac¬ 
count  is  hence  applied  to  this  side  of  an  account,  or 
to  what  is  entered  there. 

[i543~i66o  :  see  Debitor.]  1714  ( title ),  The  Gentleman 
Accomptant  or  an  Essay  to  Unfold  the  Mystery  of  Ac- 
compts,  by  Way  of  Debtor  and  Greditor.  1745  [see  Creditor 
2].  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  164/1  Exacting,  .equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  debtor  and  creditor  in  each  entry. 

attrib.  [1588  :  see  Debitor.]  1712  Addison  Sped.  No. 
549  F  1  When  I  look  upon  the  Debtor-side,  I  find  such 
innumerable  Articles,  that  I  want  Arithmetick  to  cast  them 
up.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  164/1  All  the  debtor  accounts  on 
one  side,  compared  with . .  the  creditor  accounts  on  the  other. 


1866  C.  W.  Hoskyns  Occas.  Ess.  133  Every  human  right, 
however  absolute  and  accredited,  has  its  corresponding 
debtor-page  of  duty  and  obligation. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  debtor  law ,  country, 
debtor  side,  etc.  (see  2)  ;  debtor-like  adj. 

1669  Dryden  Tyra.11.  Lcme  v.  i,  Debtor-like,  I  dare  not 
meet  your  eyes.  1810  Minchin  (title),  A  Treatise  on  the 
Defects  of  the  Debtor  and  Creditor  Laws.  1881  H.  H. 
Gibbs  Double  Stand.  68  The  debtor  country,  .will  pay  its 
debts  in  Silver. 

Hence  Debtorship. 

1798  H.  T.  Colebrooke  tr.  Digest  Hindu  Law  (1801)  I.  7 
The  debtorship  of  others  than  women,  or  the  like.  1859 
G.  Meredith  R.  Feverel I.  ix.  173  Without  incurring  further 
debtorship. 

[Bebu’ccinate,  v.  Obs~°  [f.  L.  debuccinare 
to  trumpet  forth  (Tertull.),  prop,  debucinare,  f.  de- 
(De-  I.  3)  +  bucinare  to  trumpet.]  ‘  To  report 
abroad’  (Cockeram  1623). 

t  DebuTliate,  v.  Obs.—  0  [Improperly  f.  de- 
(De-  I.  i)  +  L.  bullire  to  boil.  Cf.  F.  d£bouillirl\ 
‘To  bubble  or  seeth  over’  (Blount  1656). 

f  Debulli  tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  *de- 
bullire  :  see  prec.]  A  bubbling  or  boiling  over. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1730-6 — (folio).  Whence  in  John¬ 
son,  Ash  and  mod.  Diets. 

tDebu  rse,  v.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  6  deburs,  -burce, 
7  debourse,  [a.  F.  ddbourse-r,  in  OF.  desbourser, 
f.  des- L.  dis-  (see  De-  I.  6)  +  bourse late  pop. 
L.  bursa  purse.]  To  pay  out,  Disburse. 

1529  W.  Frankeleyn  in  Fiddes  Wolsey  ii.  (1726)  167  Your 
grace  shuld  not  deburce  owt  of  your  coffers  very  myche 
monye.  1561  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  286 
Suche.  .somes  as  they  shall  deburse,  c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil 
Mem.  318.  1705  Kirk-Session  Rec.  in  Sc.  Leader  22  June 

1888  Debursed  upon  thatching  the  schoolhouse  {11  3s.  4d. 

Hence  Debu  rsing-  vbl.  sb.  =next. 

1598  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  179  (Jam.)  Necessar  debur- 
singis  in  thair  hienes.  .maist  honorabill  effairis. 

t  Debu  rsement.  Obs.  Sc.  [a.  F.  dbbourse- 
vient,  f.  ddbourser :  see  prec.]  =  Disbursement. 

I  <537-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  153  Provyding  alwayes 
his  debursements  exceed  not  400  merks.  1689  R.  Sinclair 
in  Leisure  Hour  (1883)  205/1  Accompt  of  debursements  for 
my  son  Jhon. 

Debusscope  (debpsktrap).  [f.  the  name  of 
the  inventor  M.  Debus  +  -scope,  after  kaleidoscope .] 
An  optical  contrivance  consisting  of  two  mirrors 
placed  at  an  angle  of  720,  so  as  to  give  four  reflec¬ 
tions  of  an  object  or  figure  placed  between  them  and 
form  composite  figures  for  purposes  of  decorative 
design,  etc. 

1862  Timbs  Year-Bk.  of  Facts  144  M.  Debus  has  invented 
this  new  form  of  kaleidoscope.  The  debusscope  maybe  made 
of  any  size,  c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  43/1  In  the 
Debusscope,  any  object  placed  between  the  mirrors  is  multi¬ 
plied,  so  as  to  present  a  fourfold  appearance. 

II  Debut  (debit).  [F.  vbl.  sb.,  f.  ddbuter  to  make 
the  first  stroke  in  billiards,  etc.,  lead  off :  see  Littre 
and  Hatzfeld.]  Entry  into  society;  first  appearance 
in  public  of  an  actor,  actress,  or  other  performer. 

1751  Chesterf.  Lett,  ccxxxviii.  (1792)  III.  88,  I  find  that 
your  debut  at  Paris  has  been  a  good  one.  1806  Byron 
Occas.  Prol.  15  To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  debut 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new.  1837  Ld.  Beacons- 
field  in  Corr.  w.  Sister)  1886)  78,  I  state  at  once  that  my 
debut  [in  House  of  Comm.]  was  a  failure. 

So  Debut(e  v.  [cf.  F.  debater ],  to  make  one’s 
debut ;  to  ‘  come  out  ’. 

1830  Fraser’s  Mag.  II.  52  He  debuted  at  Naples,  about 
five  years  ago,  and  has  since  performed  . .  in  the  principal 
theatres  of  Italy.  1885  F.  Arthur  Coparceners  v.  69  The 
moment,  .is.  .a  proud  one  for  the  debuting  youth.  1889 
Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  6/1  When  a  popular  actor’s  son 
‘  debuts  ’  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Debutant  (d<?b«tah).  [F.  pr.  pple.  of  dibuter : 
see  prec.]  A  male  performer  or  speaker  making 
his  first  appearance  before  the  public.  So  Debu¬ 
tante  (-taut)  [F.  fern,  of  the  same],  a  female  appear¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  or  in  society. 

1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  1. 282  The  character  was  favour¬ 
able  to  a  debutant.  1826  Disraeli  Via.  Grey  iv.  i,  Under 
different  circumstances  from  those  which  usually  attend 
most  political  debutants.  1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  343/1 
Gentlemen  are  apt  to  dismiss  all  serious  thoughts  in  address¬ 
ing  a  very  young  debutante. 

Debylite,  -yte :  see  Debilite. 

Debylle,  obs.  form  of  Dibble. 

Debyte,  -tie,  -ty,  -tour :  see  Debite,  etc. 

Dec.  Abbrev.  of  December;  in  Music  of  De¬ 
crescendo;  in  Med.  of  L.  decoctum  (  =  decoction). 

Deca-,  dec-,  Gr.  S e/ca-  ten,  an  initial  element 
in  numerous  technical  words  :  see  below.  Also 

1.  Decaca'ntlious  a.  [Gr.  d/cavOa  thorn],  having 
ten  spines  ( Syd .  Sac.  Lex.  1882).  Deca-ca'rbon 
a.  Chem.  in  dccacarbon  series ,  the  series  of  hydro¬ 
carbon  compounds  containing  C10,  as  decane ,  decene, 
decine,  decyl ,  q.v.  ||  Deca  cera  sb.  pi.  Zool.  [Gt. 
Klpas,  Ktpar-  horn],  a  name  proposed  by  some  natu¬ 
ralists  for  the  ten-armed  cephalopods,  otherwise 
called  Decapoda.  Deca  cerate  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1882), 
Deca’cerons  a.,  ten-horned,  pertaining  to  the  De¬ 
cacera.  Decada-ctylous  a.  Zool.,  having  ten  rays  or 
fingers  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Decadi'anome  Math.  [Gr. 
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Siavofxr/  distribution,  Dianome],  a  quartic  surface 
(dianome)  having  ten  conical  points.  De  caficl  a. 
[L.  -fid us  -cleft]  =  Decehfid  ( Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
De'calet  nonce-wd.  [after  triplet ],  a  stanza  of  ten 
lines.  Deca'lobate  a.  [Gr.  Ao/tds  lobe],  ten-lobed. 
Deca  merons  a.  [Gr.  p.e ' pos  part],  consisting  of  ten 
parts  or  divisions,  decempartite  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Decameter  nonce-wd.  [Gr.  p-irpov  measure],  a 
verse  consisting  of  ten  metrical  feet.  Deca'ngular 
a.  [L.  angulus,  corner],  having  ten  angles  =  Deca¬ 
gonal.  Deca-ntherous  a.  Bot.  [Anther],  having 
ten  anthers.  Decapartite  a.  ■— decempartite  :  see 
Decem-.  Decapetalous  a.  Bot.  [Petal],  having 
ten  petals  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Decaphyllous 
a.  Bot.  [Gr.  <pvK\ov  leaf],  ten-leaved.  Decap- 
terygions  a.  Ichth.  [irrepvyiov  fin],  having  ten 
fins  ;  so  Decapterygian  a.  and  si.  Decasemic 
(-srmik)  a.  [cf.  the  Gr.  comp.  TeaaapccncaiScKa.- 
aripos,  f.  or) pa  mark,  sign],  consisting  of  ten  units 
of  metrical  measurement  as  a  ‘  decasemic  colon  ’. 
Decase'palous  a.  Bot.  [Sepal],  having  ten  sepals. 
Decaspermal,  -spermous  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  onippa 
seed],  having  ten  seeds. 

1874  Salmon  Analyt.  Geom.  Three  Dim.  (ed.  3)  507  Deca- 
dianome.  1861  Bentley  Man.  Bot.  iv.  §  4.  274  A  flower 
with  Ten  carpels  or  Ten  styles  is  Decagynous.  1882  Vines 
Sachs's  Bot.  654  Whorls  dimerous  to  octamerous . .  or  penta- 
merous  and  decamerous.  1821  Blaclnv.  Mag.  X.  387  They 
might  have  appeared  as  decameters,  had  that  structure  of 
verse  pleased  the  eyes  of  the  compositor.  18..  Lee  (cited 
by  Webster  18281,  Decangular.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott  Led. 
Archit.  II.  197  The  vaulting,  having  its  sides  divided., 
making  in  all  a  decapartite  vault.  1793  Martyn  Lang. 
Bot.  s.v.,  Decaphyllus  calyx ,  a  decaphyllous  or  ten-leaved 
calyx;  as  in  Hibiscus.  1847  Craig,  Decapterygians ,  a 
name  given  by  Schneider  to  an  artificial  division  of  fishes, 
including  such  as  have  ten  fins.  Ibid.,  Decaspermal, 
Decaspermous,  containing  ten  seeds,  as  the  berry  of  Psi- 
dium  decaspermum . 

2.  esp.  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  French  metric 
system,  the  initial  element  in  names  of  measures 
and  weights,  composed  of  ten  times  the  standard 
unit  of  the  series  in  question.  (Cf.  Decd.)  Hence, 
Decagramme,  -gram  (F.  decagramme),  the 
weight  of  10  grammes  (  =  154-32349  troy  grains, 
or  -353  oz.  avoird.).  De'calitre  (de‘kalzt3.i),  [F. 
d/ca-],  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing  10  litres 
(  =  610-28  cubic  inches,  or  a  little  over  2 ^  gallons). 
Decametre  (-de'kamztai),  [F.  d/ca-],  a  lineal 
measure  of  10  metres  (  =  32  ft.  9-7079  inches  Eng.). 
Decastere  (de'kast?«j),  [F.  dicastire\,  a  solid  mea¬ 
sure  =  10  steres  or  cubic  metres.  Also  +  Decare 
{obs.),  a  measure  of  10  ares=iooo  square  metres. 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  301-2.  [Has  decagram,  deca- 
littre,  decameter,  decar.]  1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner 
(ed.  2)  417  Decametre  signifies  ten  metres.  Ibid.  419  Kiliare 
..  Hectare  ..  Decare.  i860  All  Year  Pound  No.  69.  448 
A  decalitre  . .  would  contain  a  hundred  thousand  grains  [of 
wheat],  1890  Daily  News  10  Dec.  3/3  He  then  brought  up 
the  dose  of  lymph  to  two  decagrammes,  a  potent  one. 

t  Decachinnate,  v.  Obs.—°  [f.L.  decachin- 
ndre  (Tertull.)  to  deride  (De-  I.  4).]  ‘To  scorn’ 
(Cockeram,  1623). 

Decachord  (de-kakftid),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6 
-corde.  [ad.  L.  decachord-us,  -um,  a.  Gr.  5wd- 
yopS-os ,  - ov ,  ten-stringed,  f.  5kna  +  ~x°pb 4  string.] 
A.  adj.  Ten-stringed  (cf.  Ps.  xxxii.  2  tv  paPrrj- 
picv  Se/caxbpSai).  B.  sb.  A  musical  instrument  with 
ten  strings. 

c  1525  Skelton  Rcplyc.  340  Dauid,  our  poete,  harped . . 
melodiously,  .in  his  decacorde  psautry.  1555  Am\  Parker 
Ps.  (1556)  A  ij,  In  Lute  and  Harpe  rejoyce  to  sing,  Syng 
Psalmes  in  decachorde.  1609  Douland  Ornith.  Microl.  23 
It  is  called  a  Monochord,  because  it  hath  but  one  string,  as 
.  .a  Decachord  which  hath  tenne.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps. 
Wks.  1684  IV.  1. 91  Dechacord  or  instrument  of  ten  strings. 
Ibid.,  On  a  dechachord  Psaltery.  1858  Neale  Bernard  dc 
M.  33  Whose  everlasting  music  Is  the  glorious  decachord. 

t  Decachordon.  Obs.  (In  7  -cordon.)  [a. 
Gr.  Se/caxopdov :  see  prec.]  =  prec.  B.  Also  fig. 

1602  W.  Watson  {title),  Decacordon  of  Ten  Quodlibeticall 
Questions  concerning  Religion  and  State.  1613  R.  C. 
Table  Alph.,  Decacordon ,  an  instrument  with  tenne  strings. 

+  Decacuminate,  v.  Obs.- °  [f.  L.  decacii- 
minare  to  deprive  of  the  top  (De-  I.  6).] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Decacuminate,  to  take  off  the 
top  of  any  thing.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decacuminated, 
having  the  Tops  lopped  off.  (So  in  J.  and  mod.  Diets.) 

Decad  (de\kad).  [ad.  Gr.  8 t/cas,  SemS-,  col¬ 
lective  sb.  from  Sena  ten.] 

1.  The  number  ten  (the  perfect  number  of  the 
Pythagoreans). 

1616  in  Bullokar.  1653-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701) 
379/2  The  Decad  comprehends  every  Reason  of  Number, and 
every  Proportion.  1865  Grote  Plato  I.  i.  11  TheDekad,the 
full  and  perfect  number.  1881  tr.  Zeller's  Presocratic  Phil. 
I.  427  All  numbers  and  all  powers  of  numbers  appeared  to 
them  [the  Pythagoreans]  to  be  comprehended  in  the  decad. 

2.  Music.  A  group  of  ten  notes  out  of  which  may 
be  formed  the  consonant  triads,  and  all  the  discords 
possible  without  a  modulation. 

1875  A.  J.  Ellis  tr.  Helmholtz  663  Decad. 

3.  An  earlier  spelling  of  Decade,  q.v. 


Decadactylous :  see  Deca-  prefix  i. 

Decadal  (de'kadal),  a.  [f.  L.  decas,  decad-em, 

a.  Gr.  St/cas,  StuaS-a  Decade  +  -al.]  Of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  number  ten  ;  belonging  to  a  decade  or 
period  of  ten  years. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Arithmetic ,  Decadal 
A  rithmetic,  that  performed  by  the  nine  figures  and  a  Cypher. 
1881  M.  L.  Knapp  Disasters  45  The  decadal  character  of 
epidemics  has  been  noticed. 

De  cadarch.  Gr.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr.  5 eica5apx-os, 
f.  StnaS-a  Decade  +  dpybs  chief.]  A  commander 
of  ten,  a  decurion. 

1794  T.  Taylor  tr.  Pausanias  III.  16  The  Decadarchs,  or 
governors  of  companies  consisting  each  of  ten  men. 

De'cadarchy,  deka-.  Gr.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr. 
S tita 5a px'ia  :  see  prec.]  A  ruling  body  of  ten.  Cf. 
Decabchy. 

1849  Grote  Greece  ii.  lxv.  V.  547  He  constituted  an 
oligarchy  of  ten  native  citizens,  chosen  from  among  his — 
partisans,  and  called  a  Dekarchy,  or  Dekadarchy.  1852 
Ibid.  11.  Ixxvii.  X.  137  The  oppressions  exercised  by  the 
Spartan  harmosts  and  the  dekadarchies. 

Decadary  (de’kaderi),  a.  [f.  L.  decad-em  De¬ 
cade  +  -ary,  after  F.  dlcadaire.']  Relating  to  a 
decade  or  period  of  ten  days  (in  the  French  Re¬ 
publican  calendar  of  1793). 

1801  Dupre  Neolog.  Fr.  Diet.  71  Decadaire  . .  A  decadary 
festival  dedicated  to  the  Eternal.  1823  Southey  in  Q.  Rev. 
XXVIII.  508  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  religious  character 
to  the  Decadary  fetes.  1876  G.  F.  Chambers  Astron,  454 
The  whole  of  the  decadary  days  were  kept,  or  ordered  to  be 
kept,  as  secular  festivals. 

Decada-tion.  Music,  [f.  Decad  2  +  -ation.] 
The  process  of  converting  one  decad  into  another  in 
order  to  obtain  a  new  series  of  consonant  triads,  etc. 

1875  A.  J.  Ellis  tr.  Helmholtz  665  This  change  of  one 
decad  into  another  is  called  decadation . 

Decade  (deL^d).  Also  7-9  decad.  [a.  F. 
decade  (14th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  decas ,  decad-em , 
a.  Gr.  defcas .  Se/caSa.  a  group  of  ten,  f.  8e/ca  ten. 
Cf.  Decad.] 

1.  An  assemblage,  group,  set,  or  series  of  ten. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho .  in.  81  Your  subiectes  must  consist 

of  Decades,  whereof  the  first  is  a  man,  and  the  fifth  a  woman. 
1612  R.  Sheldon  Serm.  St.  Martin's  41  Of  which  some 
bring  into  this  Kingdome  Decades  of  thousands.  1679  T. 
Pierce  {titled,  A  decad  of  Caveats  to  the  people  of  England. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xvi.  265  Can  we  engage,  not  decads,  but 
an  host?  1830  Godwin  Clondesley  III.  xv.  298  His  prisoners 
were  divided  into  two  decads.  1830  DTsraeli  Chas.  /,  III. 
xiv.  301  In  two  hours,  our  fervid  innovator  drew  up  that 
decade  of  propositions.  1872  O.  Shipley  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms 
s.v.  Beads  61  The  practice  of  saying  fifteen  decades  of  the 
Ave  Maria,  with  one  Our  Father  after  each  decade,  was 
invented  by  St.  Dominic. 

2.  spec .  Short  for  ‘  decade  of  years  ’ ;  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

1605  T.  Hutton  Reasons  for  Refusal  121  So  many  tens 
or  decads  of  yeares.  1709  J.  Palmer  Latter  Day  Glory 
112  That  Decad  of  Years  in  which  the  Empire  ceased.  1869 
Rawlinson  Anc.  Hist.  296  The  war.  .might  still  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  decade  of  years. 

c  1655  T.  Dugard  in  S.  Ashe  Fun •  Serm.  (1655)  71  His 
smoother  brow  . .  made  me  hope  that  He  might  raise  eight 
Decads  to  a  Century.  1837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  §  19  In 
the  second  decad  of  the  12th  Cent.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's 
F.  82  Since  Averill  was  a  decad  and  a  half  His  elder.  1878 
Dowden  Stud.  Lit.  1  The  last  decade  of  that  century. 

b.  A  period  of  Jen  days,  substituted  for  the  week 
in  the  French  Republican  calendar  of  1793. 

1798  Anti- Jacobin  in  Spirit  Public  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  43  I11 
the  course  of  the  next  decade  I  shall  sail  to  the  canal  which 
is  now  cutting  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  1801  Dupre 
Neolog.  Fr.  Diet.  71  Three  decades  make  a  month  of  thirty 
days. 

3.  A  division  of  a  literary  work,  containing  ten 
books  or  parts  ;  as  the  decades  of  Livy. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  53  I  rede  in  the  Romayns  stories  of 
Titus  Livius,  in  the  booke  of  the  first  decade.  1555  Eden 
{title),  The  Decades  of  the  newe  worlde  or  West  India. 
1594  {title),  Diana  :  or  the  excellent  conceitful  Sonnets  of 

H.  Qonstable]  . .  Deuided  into  viij  Decads.  1651  Walton 
Relixj.  IVotton.  (1672)  46  ’Tis  the  first  Epistle  in  his  Printed 
Decads.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Jouru.  France  I.  394  He  was 
a  blockhead,  and  burned  Livy’s  decads.  1840  Macaulay 
Ranke  Ess.  1851  II.  139  It  is  now  as  hopelessly  lost  as  the 
second  decade  of  Livy.  1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  726/1 
{Livy),  The  division  into  decades  is  certainly  not  due  to  the 
author  himself,  and  is  first  heard  of  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
century. 

4.  Comb.  +  decade-day  =--  Decadi  ;  decade¬ 
ring,  a  finger-ring  having  ten  projections  or  knobs 
for  counting  the  repetition  of  so  many  Aves. 

1798  Anti- jacobin  in  Spir.  Public  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  134 
When  father  had  been  keeping  his  Decade-day,  as  he  cails 
it  (for  we  had  no  Sundays  now,  though  we  did  no  work). 
1861  C.  W.  King  Ant.  Gems  (1866)  296  The  decade  rings 
of  medieval  times  . .  are  readily  known  by  their  having  ten 
projections  like  short  cogs  on  their  circumference,  represent¬ 
ing  so  many  Az/es,  whilst  the  round  head,  engraved  with 

I. H.S.,  stands  for  the  Pater  Noster. 

jDeca’de,  decaid,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  de¬ 
cad- ere  Decay.]  To  fall  down,  fail. 

15..  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jamieson). 

Decadence  (decadens,  d/k^-dens).  In  6-7 
Sc.  decadens.  [a.  F.  decadence  (1413  in  Hatzf.), 
ad.  med.L,  decadentia ,  Sp.,  Pg.  dec  ad  Inc  ia,  It.  de¬ 
cadenza  4  a  declyning,  a  decaying*  (Florio),  f.  de- 
cadere  to  decay,  f.  de-  down  +  cadere  to  fall  (the 


Comm.  Romanic  repr.  of  L.  cadere  to  fall ;  cf.  Sp. 
caery  F.  chloir).  The  prevalent  accentuation  has 
been  deca’ dene e ,  perh.  after  decay  (see  the  dic¬ 
tionaries);  de' cadence  is  now  considered  more 
scholarly.] 

The  process  of  falling  away  or  declining  (from  a 
prior  state  of  excellence,  vitality,  prosperity,  etc.) ; 
decay;  impaired  or  deteriorated  condition. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vii.  71  My  triumphant  stait  is  succuin- 
bit  in  decadens.  1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  11.  xii.  177  Fore¬ 
warning  of  the  entire  decadence  of  the  Kingdom,  a  1649 
Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  185  Doth  in  Decadens  fall  and 
slack  remaine.  a  1734  North  Exam.  ij.  v.  §  144  (1740)  406 
The  Decadence  of  all  the  Good  he  had  hoped,  or  could 
hope  for,  in  the  World.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  IV.  xl,  Every 
day  produces  some  pathetic  exclamation  upon  the  decadence 
of  taste  and  genius.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  ii,  The  old  castle, 
where  the  family  lived  in  their  decadence.  1847  Ld.  Lindsay 
Chr.  Art  I.  114  The  eleventh  century,  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  as  marking  the  lowest  decadence  of  Byzantine  art. 
1871  J.  B.  Mayor  in  Jrnl.  Philol.  III.  348  ‘Decadence’ 
seems  to  have  made  little  way  in  England  until  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  when,  .it  came  into  fashion,  apparently 
to  denote  decline,  and  comiote  a  scientific  and  enlightened 
view  of  that  decline  on  the  part  of  the  user. 

b.  spec .  Applied  to  a  particular  period  of  de¬ 
cline  in  art,  literature,  etc. 

e.  g.  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  literature  (chiefly  a  French 
use) ;  in  A  rt,  the  period  subsequent  to  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

1852  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Madonna  Introd.  (1857)  73  The 
style  of  art  belongs  to  the  decadence.  1874  Stubbs  Const. 
Hist.  III.  xxi.  615  The  men  of  the  decadence,  not  less  than 
the  men  of  the  renaissance,  were  giants  of  learning. 

c.  lit.  Falling  down,  falling  off.  nonce-use. 

1812  Sir  R.  Wilson  Diary  1. 136,  I  fell  to  the  ground  in  the 

dirtiest  soil  that  could  be  selected  by  a  man  in  a  state  of 
decadence.  1884  BzHn.  Weekly  Post  15  Nov.  1/4  .This 
process  is  said  to  prevent  the  decadence  of  the  hair. 

Decadency  (de'kadensi,  dz-kiF'-densi).  Also 
7  deeaydency.  [f.  as  prec.  with  suffix  -ency.] 
Decaying  condition  ;  also  =  prec. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biozidi  s  Eromena  132  The  infirmitie 
and  decadency  of  the  King.  1685  F.  Spence  House  of 
Medici  239  During  the  deeaydency  and  restauration  of  the 
Roman  empire.  1777  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  189/2  The  causes 
of  the  decadency  of  an  empire.  1779  Swinburne  Trav. 
Spain  xliv.  (T.),  Burgos  . .  long  since  abandoned  by  its 
princes  to  obscurity  and  decadency.  1812  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Mag.  XXXIV.  14  Of  a  cadaverous  man  the  decay, 
of  a  paralytic  man  the  decadency,  is  sensible.  1844  Fraser  s 
Mag.  XXIX.  313  He  enumerated  all  the  causes  of  the 
Spanish  decadency. 

Decadent  (de'kadent,  dzk/^dent),  a.  [f.  De¬ 
cadence  ;  see  -ent.  So  mod.F.  ddcadent  (Hatzf.).] 
1.  That  is  in  a  state  of  decay  or  decline ;  falling 
off  or  deteriorating  from  a  prior  condition  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  vitality,  prosperity,  etc. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  1.  ii,  Those  decadent  ages  in 
which  no  Ideal  either  grows  or  blossoms?  1872  Blackie 
Lays  Highl.  Introd.  50  A  grey,  old  town  with  an  air  of 
decadent  respectability  about  it.  1885  Mme.  Darmesteter 
in  Mag.  of  Art  Sept.  477/1  To  establish  in  his  kingdom 
the  already  decadent  and  modern  art  of  Italy. 

||  2.  Said  of  a  French  school  which  affects  to 
belong  to  an  age  of  decadence  in  literature  and 
art.  Flence  sb.  A  member  of  this  fraternity. 

[1885  Figaro  22  Sept.,  Le  decadent  n’a  pas  d’idees.  II  n’en 
veut  pas.  II  aime  mieux  les  mots.  .C’est  au  lecteur  a  com- 
prendre  et  a  mettre  des  idees  sous  les  mots.  Le  lecteur  s’y 
refuse  generalement.  De  la,  mepris  du  decadent  pour  le 
lecteur.]  1888  Sat.  Rev.  6  Oct.  417/2  M.  Darmesteter  has 
written  in  a  style  occasionally  a  little  decadent  and  over¬ 
elaborate.  1890  Ibid.  22  Nov.  602/2  The  very  noisy  and 
motley  crew  of  younger  writers  in  France  ..  naturalists, 
decadents,  scientific  critics,  and  what  not.  1889  Daily 
News  8  Nov.  5/2  A  wonderful  piece  of  ‘decadent’  French, 
in  a  queer  new  style,  as  if  Rabelais’s  Limousin  had  been 
reborn,  with  a  fresh  manner  of  being  unintelligible. 

Hence  De  cadently  adv. 

1892  Sat.  Rev.  23  Apr.  492/2  It  is  very  prettily  and  de¬ 
cadently  written. 

Decadescent  (dekade’sent),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
assumed  L.  type  decadescere}  inceptive  from  med.L. 
or  Romanic  decadere:  see  Decadence  and  -escent.] 
Beginning  or  tending  to  decay. 

1858  National  Rev.  Oct.  351  Those  perils  of  matrimony 
over  which  decadescent  virgins  sigh  so  affectingly. 

II  Decadi.  [Fr. :  f.  Gr.  Sf/za  ten  +  -di  day  in 
Lundi,  etc.]  The  tenth  day  of  the  ‘  decade  ’  in 
the  French  Republican  calendar,  superseding  Sun¬ 
day  as  a  day  of  rest. 

1795  Burke  Let.  to  IV.  Elliot  Wks.  VII.  358  Annulling 
the  _Calvmistick  sabbath,  and  establishing  the  decadi  of 
atheism  in  all  his  states.  1801  H.  M.  Williams  Sb.  Fr. 
Iiep.  I.  xxii.  323  The  fosse,  formed  into  a  walk,  furnishes  a 
ball-room  to  the  villagers  on  the  decadi. 

Decadianome :  see  Deca-  prefix. 

Decadic  (dzTae'dik),  a.  [a.  Gr.  SticaSucbs, 
f.  Gr.  Se/caS-  (see  Decade)  +  -ic.]  Belonging  to 
the  system  of  counting  by  tens  ;  denary. 

1838  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xxvi.  (1866)  II.  42  We  select 
the  decadic  scheme  of  numeration.  1877  E.  Caird  Philos. 
Kant  11.  vi.  293  The  decadic  system  of  numbers.  1883  Times 
5  July  7/3  The  reduction  of  a  Decadic  Binary  Quantic. 

Decadist  (de'kadist).  rare.—  0  [f.  Gr.  5e/ca5- 
Decade  +  -1ST.]  One  who  writes  in  decades. 

1674  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Decadist,  aWriter  of  Decads, 
such  was  Titus  Livius. 


DECADRACHM. 


DECANT. 


Decadrachm,  deka-  (de-kadra;m).  Numism. 
[f.  Gr.  Se/cdSpaxtsos  o£the  value  of  ten  drachmae,  f. 
Si/ca  ten  +  Spaxfi)  Drachma.]  An  ancient  Greek 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  10  drachmas. 

1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  735/1  Pre-eminent  amongst  them  was 
a  decadrachm  of  Syracuse. 

Decaesarize,  etc. :  see  De-  II.  1. 

Deeafid:  see  Dec  a-  prefix  i. 

Decagon  (de-kag^n).  Geom.  [ad.  med.L.  de¬ 
cagon  um  sb.,  -us  adj.,  a.  Gr.  Se/caycovov,  -os,  f.  Gr. 
Se/ca  ten,  and  yaivia  corner  or  angle,  -ya/vos  angled. 
Used  at  first  in  Latin  form.  Cf.  F.  decagone,  1653 
in  Hatzfeld.]  A  plane  figure  having  ten  sides  and 
ten  angles.  Also  attrib. 

[1571  Digges  Pantom.  tv.  xxv.  H  h  iij  b,  The  superficies  of 
an  equiangle  Decagonum.]  1613-39  I.  Jones  in  Leoni 
Palladio's  Arckit.  (1742)  II.  46  A  Circle  without  and  De¬ 
cagon  within.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Tec/m.  s.v..  If  they  are 
all  equal  to  one  another  ’tis  then  called  a  Regular  Decagon, 
and  it  may  be  inscribed  in  a  Circle.  1838  M array's  Handbk. 
N.  Germ.  226  The  circular  portion,  or  rather  the  decagon, 
was  not  finished  till  1227.  1881  Trans.  Victoria  Inst.  XIV . 
195,  I  discovered  a  perfect  decagon  terra  cotta  cylinder. 

Decagonal  (d/krcgonal),  a.  [f.  med.L.  de- 
cagon-um  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decagon  ; 
of  the  form  of  a  decagon  ;  ten-sided, 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  iv.  ix.  Y  j  b,  The  decagonall  corde 
of  that  circle  wheron  Icosaedron  is  framed.  1717  Berkeley 
Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  526  What  remains  is  a  deca¬ 
gonal  building.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  Archit.  II.  235 
Its  surrounding  wall  is  not  circular,  but  decagonal. 

Decagram:  see  \Jms- prefix  2. 

Decagynous  (d/kte-dginos),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
Bot.L.  decagyn-us,  f.  Gr.  Sena  ten  +  yvfi  woman, 
female,  taken  by  Linnaeus  in  sense  of  ‘  female  organ, 
pistil  ’.]  Having  ten  pistils. 

So  Decagynia,  a  name  for  an  order  of  plants 
having  ten  pistils,  in  a  class  of  the  Linnsean  Sexual 
System,  as  class  Decandria,  order  Decagynia,  genus 
Phytolacca :  see  Linnaeus  Spec.  Plant,  ed.  1,  1753, 
Colin  Milne  Bot.  Diet.  1770. 

Decahedral  (dekiqhrdral),  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.] 
Llaving  the  form  of  a  decahedron  ;  ten-sided. 

1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  1. 494  Prismatic  decahedral  selen¬ 
ite,  produced  by  the  elongated  octahedron. 

Decahedron  (dekaihz’drpn).  Geom.  [Repre¬ 
senting  a  Gr.  *8e/cAe8pov,  neuter  of  *8e/ca.e8po?,  on 
the  model  of  e£ae8pos,  f.  5 e/ca  ten  +  eSpa  seat,  base. 
Cf.  F.  decaldre,  Hauy  1801.]  A  solid  figure  having 
ten  faces.  1828  in  Webster. 

Decaid :  see  Decade  v.  ( Sc .). 

Decairt,  var.  of  Decakt  Sc.  Obs.,  to  discard. 

Decalcation  (dzkrelki?i’j'3n).  [f.  L.  de-  down 
(De-  I.  1)  +  ealedre  to  tread,  to  trample:  see 
-ation.]  A  treading  or  trampling  down  or  hard. 

1827  Steuart  Planter’s  G.  (1828)  294  When  it  will  bear 
the  workmen’s  feet,  it  is  ultimately  finished,  by  a  complete 
decalcation  of  the  surface. 

Decalcify  (d/kse’lsifai),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  + 
Calcify.]  trans.  To  deprive  (e.g.  bone)  of  its 
lime  or  calcareous  matter.  Hence  DecaTcified 
///.«.;  Deca  lcifying’  vbl.  sb.  ;  Decalcifica  tion, 
the  action  of  decalcifying. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl  Anat.  IV.  564/1  No  vestige  of  them  can 
be  traced  in  the  decalcified  shell  1859  Ibid*  V.  487/2  Decal¬ 
cification  brings  to  light  no  endoplasts  in  the  ‘cells’.  1859 
J.  Tomes  Dental  Snrg.  (1873)  297  Decalcifying  a  tooth  by 
the  aid  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid.  1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI. 
vi.  105  The  normal  appearance  of  decalcified  bone. 

Decalcoilia'Xiia.  Often  in  Fr.  form.  [ad. 

mod.F.  decalcomanie,  f.  dfcalquer  to  transfer  a 
tracing  +  - metnie  mania,  craze.]  A  process  or  art 
of  transferring  pictures  from  a  specially  prepared 
paper  to  surfaces  of  glass,  porcelain,  etc.,  much  in 
vogue  about  1862-4.  Also  attrib. 

1864  The  Queen  27  Feb.  164  There  are  few  employments 
for  leisure  hours  which  for  the  past  eighteen  months  have 
proved  either  so  fashionable  or  fascinating  as  decalcomanie. 
1865  Morn.  Star  25  Aug.,  The  potichomama  . .  assumed  a 
still  more  virulent  craze  when  decalcomania  was  ushered 
into  the  world.  1869  Eng.  Mec/i.  12  Nov..  215/1  Gilded 
scroll-work  can  be  made  to  show  through  plain  glass  by  the 
Decalcomanie  process. 

Decalcoma’iiiac,  one  who  practises  this  process. 

1866  Miss  Br addon  Lady's  Mile  116  The  most  timid  of 
the  decalcomaniacs. 

Deealet,  -litre, -lobate  :  see  Dec  a-  i,  2. 

Decalogist  (dzlcarlodgist).  rare.  [f.  L.  deca- 
logus  Decalogue  +  -ist.]  One  who  expounds  the 
decalogue  or  Ten  Commandments. 

1650  Gregory's  Posthurna  Life  3  Mr  Dod  the  Decalogist. 
1738  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  452.  1889  A.  H.  Diiysdale 

Hist.  Presbyt.  Eng.  11.  v.  241  John  Dod  (surnamed  the  De¬ 
calogist,  from  his  book  on  the  Ten  Commandments). 

Decalogue  (de’kalpg).  [a.  F.  decalogue  (15th 
c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  decalog-us  (Tertullian),  a.  Gr. 
Se/cctXoyos  (orig.  adj.  77  SticaXoyos,  sc.  /JijSAoy),  in 
Clemens  Alexand.,  etc.,  from  the  phrase  ol  Se/ca 
\6yoi  the  ten  commandments,  in  LXX,  Philo,  etc. 
In  Wyclif,  prob.  directly  from  Latin :  cf.  quot.  1 563. 

The  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Latin  version  of  Irenajus 
adv .  Hxres.  ;  and  was  probably  in  the  Greek  original.] 
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The  Ten  Commandments  collectively  as  a  body 
of  law. 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  Prol.  299  The  noumbre  of  the  firste 
maundementus  of  the  decaloge.  1563  Man  Musculus'  Com - 
monpl.  34  a,  The  preceptes  of  the  Decalogus  bee  called,  the 
tenne  wordes.  1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  84  Theybe- 
leeve  the  Decalog  of  Moses.  1670  J.  Goodwin  Filled  with 
the  Spirit  To  Rdr.  A  iij  a,  The  Second  Table  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  or  Ten  Commandments.  1755  Young  Centaur  i.  Wks. 
I757  IV-  111  Loth  the  tables  of  the  decalogue  are  broken. 
1847  H.  Miller  First  Irnpr.  iv.  (1857)  55  The  great  geologic 
register,  graven,  like  the  decalogue  of  old,  on  tables  of  stone. 

trajisf.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Skiamachia  Wks.  (1711) 
199  O  new  and  ever  till  now  concealed  decalogue  !  a  1861 
Clough  Poems  (title),  The  Latest  Decalogue. 

+  Decal va’tion.  Ohs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  de- 
calvdre  to  make  bald,  f.  de-  (De-  I.  3)  +  calvus 
bald.]  A  making  bald  by  removal  of  hair. 

1650  Bulwer  A  nthropomet.  48  All  those  wayes  of  Decalva- 
tion  practised  by  the  Ancients.  1737  L.  Clarke  Hist. 
Bible  (1740)  I.  vi,  For  Decalvation,  or  leaving  any  part 
where  hair  grew,  bald,  was  one  great  offence. 

Decalvinize:  see  De-  II.  i. 

Decamalee  =  Dikajiali,  an  Indian  gum. 
Decameron  (d/kre’mopn).  [a.  It.  Decamerone, 
f.  Gr.  Se/ca  ten  +  ypepa  day,  after  Hexdmeron, 
mediaeval  corruption  of  Hexahemeron  or  Hexae- 
meron,  Gr.  e^ar/pepov.  The  Greek  form  would  be 
8 eyripepov  or  Se/ca-rjpepov.]  The  title  of  a  work  by 
Boccaccio  containing  a  hundred  tales  which  are 
supposed  to  be  related  in  ten  days ;  used  allusively 
by  Ben  Jonson.  Hence  Decamero’nic  a.,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  or  resembling  Boccaccio’s  work. 

1609  B.  Jonson  Sit.  IPom.  I.  iii,  Cler.  When  were  you 
there  ?  Da/cp.  Last  night :  and  such  a  Decameron  of  sport 
fallen  out !  Boccace  never  thought  of  the  like. 

Deeamerous,  Decametre  :  see  Deca-  i,  2. 
Decamp  (d/karmp),  v.  [a.  F.  decamper,  earlier 
descamper  (Cotgr.  1611) ;  f.  des-,  de-  (see  De-  I.  6) 
+  camp.  Cf.  It.  scampare  =  discampare.  Discamp.] 

1.  intr.  {Mil.)  To  break  up  a  camp  ;  to  remove 
from  a  place  of  encampment.  Hence,  said  of  other 
bodies  or  parties  leaving  a  camping-place. 

1676  [see  b].  1678  Phillips,  To  Decamp,  a  term  now  grown 
much  into  use  in  Military  Affairs,  and  signifies  to  rise  from 
the  present  place  of  Incampment,  in  order  to  a  removing  and 
incamping  in  another  place.  1692  Siege  Lymerick  2  Here  we 
incamp’d,  and  lay  till  the  14th,  on  which  day  we  decamp’d. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  312  The  Spaniards’ 
gentleman  caused  them  to  decamp,  and  march  two  days 
further  into  the  mountains,  and  then  they  encamped  again. 
1803  Wellington  in  Owen  Desp.  408  We  found  on  our  arrival 
that  the  armies  of  both  chiefs  had  decamped.  1868  F reeman 
Norm.  Conq .  (1876)  II.  viii.  290  The  Count  and  his  host  had 
decamped. 

b.  Const,  from,  etc. 

1676  Row  Suppl.  Blairs  Autobiog.  x.  (1848)  161  That 
powder  had  been  laid  there  the  year  before,  when  the  army 
decamped  from  Dunse-law.  1695  Blackmore  Pr.  Arth. 
vi.  429  Decamping  thence,  his  arm’d  Battalions  gain.. the 
fertile  Plain.  1836  W.  Irving  A storia  1 1 1. 97  They  were  fain 
to  decamp  from  their  inhospitable  bivouac  before  the  dawn. 

2.  To  go  away  promptly  or  suddenly ;  to  make 
off  at  once,  take  oneself  off:  often  said  of  crimi¬ 
nals  and  persons  eluding  the  officers  of  the  law. 

1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  civ,  He  ordered  them  [servants] 
to  decamp  without  further  preparation.  1764  Sterne  in 
Traill  Life  87  Christmas,  at  which  time  I  decamp  from  hence 
and  fix  my  head-quarters  at  London.  1792  Gcntl.  Mag. 
17/2  Probably  the  rascal  is  decamped ;  and  where  is  your 
remedy?  1828  D’Israkli  Chas .  /,  I.  iv.  76  An  idle  report 
that  Prince  Charles  designed  to  decamp  secretly  from  Spain. 
1885  Munch.  Exam.  29  June  5/2  The  murderer  had  de¬ 
camped,  and  taken  with  him  2,000  francs. 
fig.  1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  ix. 
iii,  Finding,  as  you  sit  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  that  your 
appetite  has  secretly  decamped.  1871  Rossetti  Poems, 
Jenny  310  So  on  the  wings  of  day  decamps  My  last  night’s 
frolic. 

f  3.  trans.  To  cause  to  break  up  a  camp.  rare. 

1684  Scanderbeg  Rcdiv.  v.  120  The  next  day  decampt  his 
whole  Army  and  followed  them.  1733  Millner  Com  pend, 
frnl.  202  The  Duke  decamp’d  our  Army  from  Nivelle. 

II  4.  catachr.  To  camp.  Obs. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  42  They  ..  being  beaten  from 
their  Works  near  the  City,  had  decamped  Seven  Miles  off 
St.  Thomas.  1743  Pococke  Descr.  East  II.  11.  11.  120  It 
leads  to  a  plain  spot  on  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  Urukes 
were  decamping. 

Hence  Deca  mped///,  a.,  Deca  mping  vbl.sb. 
1689  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  I.  567  We  have  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  decamping  of  the  Irish  from  before  Derry. 
1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  II.  780/1  Caesar  hoped,  by 
his  frequent  decampings,  to  provide  better  for  his  troops. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Nov.  12/1  To  inquire  into  the  doings 
of  the  decamped  bankrupt . .  and  his  associates. 

Deca’mpinent,  sb.  [a.  F.  dicampement  (16th 
c.),  f.  dicamper :  see  prec.  and  -ment.]  The  action 
of  decamping ;  the  raising  of  a  camp ;  a  prompt 
departure. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Decamp/ucnt,  a  Decamping, 
or  Marching  off.  1733  Millner  Compend.  Jml.  300 
Both  Armies  march’d  from  their  several  Decampments 
Rightward.  1736  Eliza  Stanley  tr.  Hist.  Pr.  Titi  122 
Having  by  some  few  Decampments  . .  drawn  Ginguet’s 
Army  into  a  spacious  Plain.  1731  Smollett  Per, Pic.  (1779) 
IV.  xc.  86  In  consequence  of  this  decampment,  the  borrower 
had  withdrawn  himself.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  11861) 
259  The  vigilant  Peter,  perceiving  that  a  moment's  delay 
were  fatal,  made  a  secret  and  precipitate  decampment. 


Decail  (de’kan).  Also  5-6  decane.  [ad.  L. 
decanus,  Gr.  Se/eavus  ;  cf.  Dean.] 

+  1.  A  chief  or  ruler  of  ten.  Obs. 

1569!.  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa’s  Van.  Artcs  130  a,  Moses  did 
then  appoint  them  . .  Centurians,  Quinquagenarians  and 
Decans. 

2.  Astrol.  The  chief  or  ruler  of  ten  parts,  or  ten 
degrees,  of  a  zodiacal  sign ;  also  this  division 
itself.  Cf.  Decan  ate  h 

_j588  J.  Harvey  Discours.  Probl.  103  The  great  Coniunc- 
tion  of  Saturne  and  Iupiter  in  the  last  Decane  of  Pisces. 
1631  J.  F[reake]  Agrippa’s  Occ.  Philos.  3^1  Angels  who 
might  rule  the  signs,  triplicities,  decans,  quinaries,  degrees 
and  stars.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iv.  317  (transl. 
Porphyrius)  Such  of  the  Egyptians  as  talk  of  no  other  Gods 
but  the  planets  . .  their  decans,  and  horoscopes,  and  robust 
princes,  as  they  call  them.  1812  Buchan  in  Singer  Hist. 
Cards  361  Each  of  these  signs  is  divided  into  three  decans 
or  thirty  degrees. 

t  3.  =DeanF  Obs . 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  477  Symcn  . .  decan  [1387 
Trevisa  deen]  in  the  same  churche.  1496  Will o/Hawarden 
(Somerset  Ho.),  Decane  of  the  Arches.  1538  Leland  I  tin. 
II.  40  Walingford  ..  There  is  also  a  Collegiate  Chapel  .. 
There  is  a  Decane,  4  Prestes,  6  Clerkes,  and  4  Choristers. 

Decanal  (d/k^'nal),  a.  [f.  L.  deedn-us  Dean 

+  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dean  or  deanery. 

1707  Lond .  Gaz.  No.  4386/3  Libraries  of  3  degrees,  viz. 
General,  Decanal  or  Lending,  and  Parochial.  1862  Sat.  Rev . 
XIV.  705/2  The  specially  Decanal  virtues.  1868  Milman 
St.  Paul’s  xi.  271  The  decanal  and  prebendal  estates. 

2.  Applied  to  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  a 
cathedral  or  other  church,  being  that  on  which  the 
dean  usually  sits. 

1792  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  67/1  The  Pall-bearers  and  exe¬ 
cutors  in  the  seats  on  the  Decanal  side,  the  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  on  the  Cantorial  side.  1877  J.  D.  Chambers 
Div.  Worship  4  On  the  Decanal  or  Southern  side. 

Hence  Decanally,  also  Decanically,  advbs. 
( nonce-wds. ),  as  a  dean. 

1882  Plumptre  in  Spectator  8  Apr.  465/1  The  twin-brother 
Deans,  born  decanally  on  the  same  day.  1892  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd  25  Years  of  St.  A?tdrevjs  I.  286  A  great  Welsh 
preacher,  though  as  Stanley  said,  a  babe  decanically,  a  very 
young  dean. 

+  Decanate1.  Astrol.  Obs.  [f.  Decan  + -ate.] 
—  Face  sb.  n  c  :  see  quot.  1696. 

1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  viii.  58  He  [Saturn]  hath  also 
these  [degrees]  for  his  Face  or  Decanate.  1633  Gataker 
V ind.  Annot.  Jer.  23  It  is  in  the  last  degree  of  the  Decanate 
of  Aries.  1696  Phillips,  Decanate,  by  some  called  Decurie, 
and  in  Astrology  the  Face,  is  one  third  part,  or  ten  Degrees 
of  each  Sign,  attributed  to  some  particular  Planet,  which 
being  therein,  shall  be  said  to  have  one  Dignity,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  be  Peregrine. 

De  canate  [ad.  med.L.  deedndtus,  f.  de- 
canus  Dean.]  =Deaneey  2. 

1833  Dansey  Horse  Dec.  Rur.  I.  xxxiv.  ( Contents \  Deans 
rural,  general  supervisors  and  censors  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  decanates. 

fDecander.  Bot.  Obs.  [See  next.]  A  plant 
having  ten  stamens  ;  a  member  of  the  decandria. 
1828  in  Webster. 

II  Deca’ndria.  Bot.  [mod.  Bot.  L.  (Linnaeus) 
f.  Gr.  Sk/ca  ten  +  avSp-  man,  male,  taken  as  ‘  male 
organ,  stamen’.]  In  the  Sexual  System  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  the  class  of  plants  having  ten  stamens. 

1775  in  Ash.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau’s  Bot.  ix.  89  Decan¬ 
dria,  which  has  ten  stamens. 

Hence  Deca’ndrian  a.  =  next.  1828  in  Webster. 
Decandrous  (dzkEe’ndras),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ous.]  Characterized  by  ten  stamens. 

1808  J.  E.  Smith  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  IX.  244  (title) 

!  Specific  Characters  of  the  Decandrous  Papilionaceous  Plants 
of  New  Holland.  1872  Oliver  Elan.  Bot.  11.  148  In  some 
exotic  allies  the  stamens  are  decandrous. 

Decane  (de\k«*n).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  Se/ca  ten  + 
-ane  2  b.]  The  saturated  hydrocarbon  C10  IL^ ; 
one  of  the  paraffins  found  in  coal-tar. 

1873  in  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  422. 

Deeane,  obs.  form  of  Decan,  Deacon. 

I  Deca’nery,  -ary.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deedn-us 
Dean  +  -ery.]  =  Deanery. 

1338  Leland  I  tin.  II .  29  The  Chirch  . .  is  impropriate  onto 
the  Decanerie  of  Saresbyri.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt. 
1.  xii.  (1739)  23  Dioceses  have  also  been  sub-divided  into  in- 
feriour  Precincts,  called  Deanaries  or  Decanaries,  the  chief 
of  which  was  wont  to  be  a  Presbyter  of  the  highest  note, 
called  Decanus. 

Decangular:  see  Deca- prefix  1. 

II  Decani  (dzkiFi’nai).  [L.,  genitive  of  decanus 
Dean.]  Of  a  dean,  dean’s ;  in  phrases  decani  side, 
stall  (of  a  choir)  :  =  Decanal  2.  In  Music  used 
to  indicate  the  decanal  side  of  the  choir  in  anti- 
phonal  singing. 

1760  Boyce  Cathedral  Music  I.  8.  1866  Direct.  Angl. 

3S3  Deca/ii  Stall ,  the  first  return  stall  on  the  right  upon 
entering  the  choir.  1894  J.  T.  Fowler  (in  letter',  At  Durham 
the  Decani  and  Cantoris  sides  are  reversed. 

Deeanonize,  -ation :  see  De-  II.  1. 

Decant  (dzkce’nt),  v.1  [a.  F.  dicanter,  ad. 

med.L.  decanthdre  (a  word  of  the  alchemists),  f. 
de-  down  +  canthus  the  angular  beak  or  ‘  lip  ’  of 
a  cup  or  jug,  a  transferred  use  of  Gr.  navOos  corner 
of  the  eye  (Darmesteler).] 

trans.  To  pour  off  (the  clear  liquid  of  a  solution) 


DECANT. 


DECARCHY 


by  gently  inclining  the  vessel  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  lees  or  sediment ;  esp.  in  Chem.  as  a  means 
of  separating  a  liquid  from  a  precipitate. 

1633  Wotton  Let.  in  Rem.  454  (T.)  Decant  from  it  [the 
vessel]  the  clear  juice.  1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  Qua/., 
Having  carefully  decanted  the  Solution  into  a  conveniently 
siz’d  Retort.  1779  Fordyce  in  Phil.  Trans .  LXX.  32 
Decant  the  fluid  from  the  copper  and  iron  with  great  care 
into  another  bason,  so  that . .  none  of  the  copper  be  carried 
along  with  it.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  s.v.  Decanta¬ 
tion^  It  is  only  . .  from  very  heavy  precipitates  that  a  liquid 
can  be  thus  decanted,  {fig.)  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet 
BreaJtf.-t.  iv.  121  If  you  are  not  decanted  off  from  yourself 
every  few  days  or  weeks. 

b.  To  pour  (wine,  etc.)  from  the  ordinary  bottle 
in  which  it  is  kept  in  the  cellar  into  a  decanter  for 
use  at  table  ;  also,  loosely ,  to  pour  out  (wine,  ale, 
etc.)  into  a  drinking  vessel. 

1730  Swift  Poems,  Market-hill 23  Attend  him  daily  as  their 
chief,  Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef.  1789  Mrs. 
Piozzi  Journ.  Prance  II.  35  Some  of  their  wine  already 
decanted  for  use.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxii,  A  sign,  where 
a  tankard  of  ale  voluntarily  decanted  itself  into  a  tumbler. 
1873  Mrs.  Alexander  The  Wooing  o't  ix,  Claret . .  ah,  you 
decant  it ;  that  is  a  good  sign. 

c.  transf  To  pour  or  empty  out  (as  from  or 
into  a  decanter). 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  iii.  339  O’er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage  ?  1823  Blackw.  Ala*.  XIV.  586  He  . .  used 
to  have  eighty  pails  of  water  decanted  over  him  daily.  1871 
M.  Collins  Mrq.  Merch.  II.  vi.  162  All  the  vegetables  in 
the  world  are  decanted  into  Covent  Garden. 

Hence  Deca*nted  ppl.  a. 

1788  Cavendish  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  169  The 
decanted  and  undecanted  parts.  1793  Bkddoes  Sea  Scumty 
91  The  decanted  water  is  to  be  boiled  down. 

+  Deca  nt,  w.2  06s.  [ad.  L.  decantd-re  :  see 
next.]  =  Decantate  v.  Hence  Deca  nted  ppl.  a. 

[1546  O.  Johnson  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  n.  II.  176  Dr.Crome’s 
canting,  recanting,  decanting,  or  rather  double  canting.] 

1674  Blount  Glossog?\  (ed.  4),  Decant ,  to  report  or  speak 
often,  to  sing,  to  enchant.  1711  Forbes  in  M.  P.  Brown 
Snppl.  Dec.  (1824)  V.  79  Therefore  this  decanted  notion,  of 
a  popular  action,  can  never  found  a  title  in  this  country. 

+  Deca'ntate,  pa.  pple.  06s.  [ad.  L.  decan- 
tat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  decantare :  see  next  ]  De- 
cantated. 

1620  E.  Blount  Plorae  Subs.  1^5  Not  to  reiterate  the  so 
many  and  so  much  decan tate  vtilities  and  praises  of  History. 

1675  Baxter  Cath.  Theol.  11.  1.  10  Augustines  saying  so 
much  decantate  by  Dr.  Twisse  and  others. 

+  Deca'ntate,  v.  06s.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  de¬ 
cantare  to  sing  off,  repeat  in  singing,  sing  or 
chant  over  and  over  again,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  cantare 
to  sing.] 

1.  trails.  To  sing  or  say  over  and  over  again  ;  to 
repeat  often. 

1542  Becon  Palhiu.  Prayer  Early  Wks.  (1843)  182  Not 
able  sufficiently  to  decantate,  sing,  and  set  forth  his  praises. 
1611  Coryat  Crudities  99  The  very  Elysiati  fieldes,  so  much 
decantated  and  celebrated  by  the  Verses  of  Poets.  1650 
R.  Hollingworth  Usurped  Pmuers  14  That  late  so  much 
decantated  Aphorisme,  All  Power,  .is  from  the  People. 

2.  intr.  To  sing  or  speak  often. 

1659  Gauoen  Tears  of  Church  99  These  men  ..  imper¬ 
tinently  decantate  against  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

Decantation  (dzksent^'Jan).  [ad.  med.L. 
decant hatio,  in  Fr.  dtcantation ,  n.  of  action  f.  De¬ 
cant  »,l]  The  action  of  decanting ;  esp.  of  pouring 
off  a  liquid  clear  from  a  precipitate  or  deposit. 

1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  9  Decantation,  is  the  pour¬ 
ing  off  of  any  liquor  which  hath  a  setling,  by  inclination. 
1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  196  This  [sedimen]  to  be 
severed  from  the  other  juyee  by  decantation,  and  dried. 
1758  Elaboratory  377  The  earth  . .  will  . .  form  a  sediment, 
that  makes  a  decantation  necessary.  1837  Howitt  Rur. 
Life  vi.  ij.  (1862)  217  Inviting  sounds  of  scraping  plate  and 
decantation.  1883  Hardwick's  Photogr.  Chem.  23  Decant* 
ation,  is  allowing  the  precipitate  to  fall  by  its  own  weight  to 
the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  and  then  pouring  the  latter  off. 

Decanter  (di'kse'ntoi).  [f.  Decant  v.1  +  -er.] 

1.  One  who  decants. 

1738  Dyche,  Decanter,  one  that  pours  or  racks  off  liquor 
from  the  lees  into  other  vessels.  1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in 
inod.  Diets. 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  decanting  or  receiving  de¬ 
canted  liquors  :  spec,  a  bottle  of  clear  flint  or  cut 
glass,  with  a  stopper,  in  which  wine  is  brought  to 
the  table,  and  from  which  the  glasses  are  filled. 

[The  Dictionaries  have  variously  explained  the  word  from 
the  etymological  point  of  view  : 

1715  Kersey,  Decanter,  a  Bottle  made  of  clear  Flint-Glass 
for  the  holding  of  Wine,  etc.  to  be  pour’d  off  into  a  Drinking- 
Glass.  175S  Johnson,  Decanter,  a  glass  vessel  made  for 
pouring  off  liquor  clear  from  the  lees.  1773  Ash,  Decanter, 
the  vessel  that  contains  the  liquor  after  it  has  been  de¬ 
canted.  1818  Todd,  Decanter,  a  glass  vessel  made  for 
receiving  liquor  clear  from  the  lees;] 

1712  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5041/3  A  pair  of  Silver  Decanters  of 
20  Guineas  value.  1713  Addison  Guardian  No.  162  r  5  The 
Barmecide  . .  then  filled  both  their  glasses  out  of  an  empty 
decanter.  1723  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  237  We 
had  . .  water  in  large  silver  decanters,  that  held,  at  least, 
five  quarts  apiece ;  these  stood  in  our  chamber.  1823  J. 
Badcock  Dom.  A  musem.  44  Keep  this  liquor  in  a  glass  de¬ 
canter  well  stopped.  1849  Lytton  Caxtous  46  In  virtue  of 
my  growing  years,  and  my  promise  to  abstain  from  the 
decanters.  1862  G.  Macdonald  D.  Elginbrod  I.  40  Away 
she  went  with  a  jug,  commonly  called  a  decanter,  in  her 
hand.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  ii,  A  dish  of  walnuts  and  a 
decanter  of  rich-coloured  sherry  are  placed  upon  the  table. 
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Hence  Deca'nter  v.  nonce-wd.,  to  put  wine  in  a 
decanter. 

1825  C.  M.  Westmacott  Eng.  Spy  II.  117  While  the  wine 
was  decantering.  1883  Punch  16  May  230/2  They’re  cater¬ 
ing  and  de-cantering. 

Decantherous,  Deeapartite,  -petalous, 
-phyllous :  see  Deca-  1 . 

Decapi'llated,  ppl.  a.  rarer  0  [f.  pa.  pple.  of 

late  or  med.L.  decapilldre  to  cut  off  the  hair,  f. 
De-  I.  6  +  capill-us  hair  of  the  head.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decapillated ,  having  the  Hair  pulled 
or  fallen  off. 

Decaprllatory,  a.  nonce- wd.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-oky.]  Pertaining  to  the  removal  of  hair  from  the 
head  or  face. 

1839  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVI.  30  A  primitive  array  of  de- 
capillatory  conveniences  or  rather  necessaries. 

Deca'pitable,  a.  rare.  [f.  late  or  med.L.  de - 
capitdre  to  Decapitate  +  -able.]  That  can  be 
decapitated. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  <§•  Pr.  (1858)  198  Thou, — not  even 
*  natural  ’ ;  decapitable. 

Decapitalize  (dzksepitabiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  1 
-f  Capital  -4-  -ize.]  trans.  To  reduce  from  the 
rank  or  position  of  a  capital  city.  Hence  Decapi- 
talization. 

1871  Daily  News  13  Apr.  5  Disarm  Paris — bind  her  hand 
and  foot — decapitalise  her.  1889  The  Voice  (N.Y.)  26  Dec., 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  decapitalization  can  be  enforced  by 
either  sentiment  or  patriotism. 

Decapitate  (d^kse'pit^t),  v .  [f.  F.  decapiier 
(1320  in  Hatzf.),  also  desc-  (14th  c.),  =  Pr.  de-, 
descapitar ,  It.  decapitare ,  late  or  med.L.  decapitdre , 
f.  De-  I.  6  +  caput ,  capit-  head.  See  -ate  3.] 

1.  trans .  To  cut  off  the  head  of  (a  man  or 
animal)  ;  to  behead,  kill  by  beheading.  Also,  to 
poll  a  tree,  etc. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Decapiter ,  Descapiter ,  to  decapitate,  or  be¬ 
head.  1661  Amway's  Tablet  Advt.  (T.),  Charles  the  First 
. .  murdered,  and  decapitated  before  his  own  door  at  White¬ 
hall.  1776  Evelyn's  Sylva  1.  vii.  §  2. 154  Hedgerow  ashes  may 
the  oftener  be  decapitated,  and  will  show  their  heads  again 
sooner  than  other  trees  so  used.  1867  Smiles  H uguenots  Eng. 
iii.  (1880)  50  They  decapitated  beautiful  statues  of  stone,  it 
is  true  ;  but  the  Guises  had  decapitated  the  living  men.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  340  In  a  time  when  you  are  not 
imprisoned  or  hung  or  decapitated  for  holding  unpopular 
opinions. 

b.  Math.  In  the  symbolical  method  of  cal¬ 
culating  seminvariants :  To  remove  the  highest 
number  of  the  symbol. 

1884  Cayley  in  Amcr.  Jml.  Math.YlI.  1.  9  In  every  case 
we  decapitate  the  symbol  by  striking  out  the  highest  number. 

2.  U.S.  politics.  To  dismiss  summarily  from  office. 

1872  Daily  Tel.  5  Jan.,  At  the  commencement  of  any  fresh 
Presidency,  hundreds  of  Democratic  employes  have  their 
heads  cut  off  to  make  room  for  Republicans  who,  in  their 
turn,  will  be  decapitated  when  the  Democrats  get  the  upper 
hand  again.  1889  in  Farmer  Azuericanisms  s.v. 

Hence  Decapitated  ppl .  a.,  Decapitating  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1796  Ess.  by  Soc.  of  Gentian.  Exeter  228  A  very  antient 
decapitated  pillar.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ii.  §  67 
A  decapitated  Frog ..  remains  at  rest  until  it  is  touched. 
1827  Steuart  Planters  G.  (1828)  76  The  decapitating  of 
them  [trees]  is  utterly  destructive  of  their  health  and  growth. 
1890  Athenseum  8  Mar.  310/1  The  suppression  of  piracy  and 
decapitating  expeditions. 

Decapitation  (d/kaepiDi'Jan).  [a.  F.  decapi¬ 
tation  =  med.L.  decapitdtion-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
decapitdre :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  decapitating  ;  the  fact  of  being 
decapitated. 

1650  Arnway  Alarum,  etc.  (1661)  76  (T.)  His  decapitation 
for  the  clear  truth  of  God.  a  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Suhrid- 
bheda  (R.),  It  is  better  to  lose  life  by  decapitation,  than  to 
desert  a  prince.  1839  James  Louis  XIV, \Y .  355  The  punish¬ 
ment  for  high  treason  committed  by  a  person  of  noble  family 
. .  was  decapitation. 

b.  06stetr.  Med.  of  the  foetus. 

1876  Leishman  Midwifery  xxx.  (ed.  2)  565. 

c.  Math.  (See  Decapitate  v.  1  b.) 

1884  Cayley  in  Amer.  frill.  Math.  VII.  1.  10  By  decapita¬ 
tion  we  always  diminish  the  weight,  but  we  do  not  diminish 
the  degree. 

2.  Zool.  The  spontaneous  division  and  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  hydranths  of  tubularian  Hydrozoa 
when  mature.  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  18S2.) 

3.  U.  S.  politics.  Summary  dismissal  from  office. 
1869  N.  Y.  Herald  5  Aug.  (Farmer),  The  clerks  in  the 

Treasury  Department  begin  to  feel  anxious,  as  the  work  of 
decapitation  will  soon  make  an  end  of  them  also.  1883 
H.  Davis  Amcr.  Const.  35,  I  have  already  referred  to  Jack¬ 
son’s  wholesale  decapitation  of  the  Federal  officials  upon 
his  accession  to  the  Presidency. 

Decapitator  (d/kse  pite'tai).  [f.  Decapitate 
+  -ok,  after  L.  type.] 

1.  One  who  decapitates. 

1820  Examiner  No.  630.  290/1  Disgust  at  the  decapitators 
and  pity  for  the  beheaded.  1892  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
2  Feb.,  Mr.  S.  will  be  remembered  as  the  official  decapitator 
of  fourth-class  postmasters  under  President  Cleveland. 

2.  Med.  An  obstetric  instrument  for  decapitation 
of  the  feetus. 

1841  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  Obstctr.  Med .  (1851)  371.  1882 
in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 


II  Decapite  (d/kae-pite),  a.  Her.  [F.  dtcapiU, 
decapitated.]  (See  quot.) 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decapite  (in  Heraldry)  signifies  that 
the  Beast  has  the  Head  cut  off  smooth,  and  is  different  from 
crazed. 

Decapod  (de'kappd).  Zool.  [a.  F.  dec  apod e 
(Latreille  1806),  ad.  mod.L.  Decapoda-.  see  next.] 
A  sb.  A  member  of  the  Decapoda  ;  a  ten-footed 
cmstacean  ;  also,  a  ten-armed  cephalopod ;  in  pi. 
—  Decapoda. 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  520/2  The  Decapods  are., 
characterized  by  having  a  pair  of  fins  attached  to  the  mantle. 
1883  C.  F.  Holder  Marvels  Anim.  Life  169  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  these  beautiful  decapods 
[Spirula]  alive. 

B.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Decapoda. 

1833  Kirby  I  lab.  §  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xv.  37  In  most  of  the 
Decapod  Crustaceans  the  anterior  legs  are  become  strictly 
arms.  1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  892  The  Decapod  family  [of 
Cephalopods]. 

II  Decapoda  (dzkte'pcda),  sb.  pi.  Zool.  [mod.L. 
(Latreille  1806),  prop.  adj.  pi.  neuter  sc.  animalia, 
a.  Gr.  SoccuroSa,  neut.  pi.  of  Sticcnrovs  ten-footed.] 

1.  The  highest  order  of  Crustacea,  having  ten  feet 
or  legs ;  it  includes  the  lobster,  crab,  cray-fish, 
shrimp,  etc. 

[1806  Latreille  Gen.  Crust,  ct  Ins.  I.  9  Crustaceorum 
Distributio  generalis  . .  Legio  Secunda  Malacostraca  . .  Ordo 

I.  Decapoda,  Decapodes. ]  1878  Bell  Gegenbauer  s  Comp. 

Anat.  242  In  most  of  the  Decapoda,  the  number  of  gills  is 
greatly  increased. 

2.  The  ten-armed  Cephalopoda  (order  Dibranch- 
iata ),  distinguished  from  the  Octopoda.  Called  also 
Decacera. 

1831  Richardson  Gcol.  viii.  254  The  10-armed  cephalopods, 
called  decapoda. 

Hence  Decapoclal  a. ;  Deca’podan  a.  and  sb. ; 
Decapodous  a. ;  Decapodiform  a.,  having  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  decapod  crustacean. 

1832  Dana  Crust.  11.  1528  The  two  types,  the  Decapodan 
and  Tetradecapodan.  1833-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  525/2 
The  locomotive  appendages  of  the  mantle  in  the  Deca¬ 
podous  Cephalopods.  1870  Rol.leston  A niui.  Life  101  The 
Decapodous  Crustaceans. 

Decap terygious :  see  Deca-  prefix  1 . 

+  Deca’pulate,  v.  Obs.—  °  [f.  L.  *decapulare, 
f.  de-  away  +  capuldre  to  pour  off  (f.  capula  small 
vessel).] 

1623  Cockeram,  Decapulate,  to  poure  out  from  one  thing 
to  another.  1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

Hence  t  Decapula'tion. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Decapulation, 
a  pouring  off. 

Deca'rbonate,  V.  rare.  [Cf.  F.  decarbonater 
and  Carbonate.]  =  Decarbonize. 

1831  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  I.  270  They  [forks,  com¬ 
mon  snuffers,  etc.]  are  annealed,  or,  in  other  words,  decar¬ 
bonated  in  the  requisite  degree.  1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Decarbonated,  an  old  term  applied  to  an  oxide,  such  as 
quicklime,  which  has  been  formed  by  expelling  the  carbonic 
acid  from  a  carbonate  of  the  metal. 

Decarboniza'tion.  [f.  next :  see  -ation.] 
The  action  or  process  of  decarbonizing. 

1831  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metall.  276  T0  subject  the  cast 
steel  . .  to  the  process  of  decarbonisation.  1835-6  Todd 
Cycl.  Ajiat.  I.  428/2  Blood  rendered  black  by  defective  de¬ 
carbonization. 

Decarbonize  (d/kaubonsiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i 
+  Carbonize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  its  carbon 
or  carbonic  acid.  Hence  Deca'rbonized  ppl.  a., 
Decarbonizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1823  E.  Turrell  in  Philos.  Mag.  LXV.  421  Engravings 
upon  decarbonized  steel  plates.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat. 

I I.  493/2  The  liver  is  . .  the  true  decarbonising  organ  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  197  In  Besse¬ 
mer’s  process,  liquid  crude  iron  is  decarbonised  by  forcing 
air  through  it  by  machinery. 

Decarburize,  v.  [Cf.  F.  decarlntrer  and 
Carburize.]  =prec.  So  Deca'rburized///.  a. ; 
Decarburiza  tion  ;  Decarbura  tion. 

1836  \V.  Fairbairn  in  Encycl.Brit.  XII.  553/2  The  crude 
iron  is  . .  decarburised  by  the  action  of  a  blast  of  air.  Ibid. 
553 /i  Difficulties  have  attended  the  decarburisation  of  iron 
containing  so  much  carbon.  Ibid.,  Converted  into  malleable 
iron  . .  by  decarburation  in  the  refinery.  1881  J.  Reese  in 
Metal  World  No.  22.  344,  I  first  decarburize  and  desiliconize 
the  cast  iron.  1880  W.  C.  Roberts  Introd.  Metallurgy  33 
For  determining  the  point  at  which  decarburization  has 
ceased  in  the  Bessemer  converter. 

Decarch,  dek-  (de'ka.ik),  sb.  Gr.  Hist.  [ad. 
Gr.  Sacdpx-rji  or  *5 inapyos,  f.  Seica  ten  +  -apx’ib 
-apxos  ruler.]  One  of  a  ruling  body  of  ten. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Decarch ,  the  same  with  Dearck 
[‘  a  Captain  or  Governor  of  ten  ’].  1849  Grote  Greece  11. 

Ixxii.  (1862)  VI.  350  As  at  Athens,  .  the  Dekarchs  would  begin 
by  putting  to  death  notorious  political  opponents. 

Decarch,  dek- (de-ka.ik),n:.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  hlna 
ten  +  dpxv  beginning,  origin.]  Proceeding  from 
ten  distinct  points  of  origin :  said  of  the  primary 
xylem  (or  wood)  of  the  root. 

1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Barfs  Phancr.  350  In  the  two 
species  mentioned  \Lycopodium  clavatum,  A  ipinuni]  the 
xylem  is  hexarch  to  dekarch,  very  often  heptarch. 

Decarchy,  dek-  (de’kaiki).  Gr.  Hist .  [ad. 
Gr.  •  see  prec.  sb.]  =Decadarchy. 

#  1638  Mede  Ep.  Dr.  Meddus  Wks.  iv.  781  The  Beast’s 
Horns,  that  is,  the  ‘  eyed  ’  and  ‘  mouthed  ’  Horn  with  that 
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DECAY 


Decarchy  of  Horns  subject  to  him.  1838THIRI.WALL  Greece  | 
IV.  155  A  council  of  ten  (a  decarchy,  as  it  was  commonly  ■ 
called)  nominated  by  himself,  was  the  ordinary  substitute 
for  all  the  ancient  forms  of  polity.  1849  Grote  Greece  it. 
Ixv,  The  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens 
and  by  the  Lysandrian  dekarchies  in  the  other  cities. 

t  Deca’rd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  Cabd  ;  cf. 
OF.  descartcr  and  De-  I.  6.]  =  Discard. 

1.  trans.  To  throw  away  or  reject  (a  card)  from 
the  hand  ;  also  absol.  Hence  Deca'rded  ppl.  a. 

c  1550  Manif.  Detect.  Diceplay  C  viij  a,  Stealing  the 
stocke  of  the  decarded  cardes.  1608  Machin  Dumb  Kilt,  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  187  Can  you  decard,  madam? 

2.  gen.  To  reject,  set  aside,  get  rid  of,  dismiss. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Leaim.  11.  viii.  §  5.  34  That . .  they  bee  from 

thenceforth  omitted,  decarded,  and  not  continued.  1621 
Fletcher  Pilgrim  iv.  ii.  (ed.  1647)  You  cannot  sir;  you 
have  cast  those  by ;  decarded  ’em. 

Decar  dinalize,  decasualize:  see  De-  II.  1. 
Decare :  see  D  eca-  prefix  2 . 

Decarnate  (d/ka*jn<?t),  a.  [ad.  L.  decarndtus 
divested  or  stripped  of  flesh,  f.  De-  prep.  I.  6  + 
carn-em  flesh.]  Divested  of  incarnation,  no  longer 
incarnate.  So  Decarnated^//.  a. 

1865  Redder  16  Dec.,  Logic  Comte  never  liked,  but  it 
became  to  him  at  last  a  sort  of  devil  decarnated.  1886 
Ch.  Times  42/1  The  idea  ..  that  the  Incarnate  Word  will 
ever  become  decarnate. 

+  Decarna  tion.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  incarnation .]  Deliverance  from  the  flesh 
or  from  carnality. 

1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Eft.  ir.  i.  13  Gods  incarna¬ 
tion  inableth  man  for  his  own  decarnation,  as  I  may  say, 
and  devesture  of  carnality. 

+  Decart,  v.  Sc.  Obs .  Also  decairt.  [a.  OF. 
descarter ,  f.  des-,  de -  (De-  I.  6)  +  carte  Cakd.]  = 
Decard,  Discard. 

a.  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  262  The  articles  of 
his  beleve  war  ;  *  I  Referr  :  Decarte  yow  *  [etc.],  a  1605 
Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  xxxii.  87  3our  vter  ansueir  cour¬ 
teously  I  crave,  Quhom  3e  will  keep,  or  vhom  3e  will  decairt. 
1641  R.  Baillie  Lett.  <$•  frills.  (1841)  I.  303  He  hes  such 
a  hand  among  the  ministris  and  others  that  it  was  not 
thought  meet  to  decairt  him. 

Decart  v.,  to  turn  out  of  a  cart :  see  De-  II.  2. 
tDeca’S.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  *decas,  ad.  med. 

L.  decdsus  falling  down,  decay.]  Decay,  ruin. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  1. 32  The  walle  and  al  the  citee  withinne 
Stant  in  mine  and  in  decas  [rime  was]. 

Decasemie,  -sepalous,  -spermal,  -sperm- 
ous :  see  Dec  a-  i. 

Deca’SS,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  decasser, 
desquasser  to  break  or  beat  down,  f.  de-,  des-  (De- 
I.  1,  3)  +casser  to  break  :  see  Cass  v.]  trans.  To 
discharge,  dismiss,  cashier. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  1170  They  decassed  hj'm  from 
his  charge. 

Decastellate  (d/kac’steldk),  v.  rdre.  [f.  med. 

L.  decastelldre ,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  castelldre  to  Castel- 
late.]  trails.  To  deprive  of  its  castellation,  take 
away  the  battlements  of. 

1880  A.  Th.Drane  Hist.St.Cath.  Siena  356  To  sanction  the 
dismantling,  or  rather  decastellating  of  one  of  the  fortresses. 

Decastere:  see  Deca-  prefix  2. 

Decasticll  (de’kastik).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Shea  ten 
+  (Ttixos  verse.]  A  poem  of  ten  lines. 

[i6ot  Holland  Pliny  II.  402  This  Decasticon.]  c  1645 
Howell  Lett.  6  Oct.  1632  According  to  your  friendly  re¬ 
quest,  I  send  you  this  decastic. 

Decastyle  (dckastail),  a.  Arch.  [mod.  ad. 

L.  decastylus,  a.  Gr.  8 tttaoTvkos  having  ten  columns, 
f.  Shea  ten  +  -urOAoj  column.  Cf.  F.  decastyle 
(1694  in  Hatzf.),  die  as  tile  (1762  in  Acad.  Diet.).] 
Consisting  of  ten  columns  ;  (of  a  building)  having 
ten  columns  in  front.  Also  sb.  A  portico  or  colon¬ 
nade  of  ten  columns. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cyct.  Decastyle ,  in  the  antient  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  building  with  an  ordonnance  of  ten  columns  in 
front. — The  temple  of  J upiter  Olympius  was  decastyle.  Ibid. 
s.v.  Hypxthros ,  Of  hypsethrons ,  some  were  decastyle,  others 
pycnostyle.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decastyle ,  that  has  to 
Fillers.  1832  W.  Wilkins  in  Philol.  Museum  I.  543  We 
should  have  an  octostyle  and  a  hexastyle  temple  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  hyptethral  decastyle  species. 

Decasyllabic  (dekasilae’bik),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  Gr. 
lUa  ten + Syllabic.  Cf.  F.d<? easy llabique  (1752  in 
Hatzf.).]  Consisting  of  ten  syllables,  b.  sb.  A 
line  of  ten  syllables. 

a  1771  Gray  Obserz<.  Eng.  Metre  Wks.  1843  V.  242  Spenser 
has  also  given  an  instance  of  the  decasyllabic  measure. 
x837“9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  1.  viii.  §  28  Every  line  is  regu¬ 
larly  and  harmoniously  decasyllabic.  1854  Emerson  Lett. 

$  Soc.  Aims ,  Poet.  4*  I  mag.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  159  The  deca¬ 
syllabic  quatrain.  1880  S.  Lane-Poole  in  Macin.  Mag. 
No.  246.  498  Over  four  thousand  lines  of  decasyllabics  have 
not  stifled  his  fervour. 

Decasyllable  (dekasi’lab’l),  sb.  and  a.  [f. 
Gr.  Shea  ten  +  Syllable.  Cf.  F.  ddcasyllabe  adj. 
and  sb.]  sb.  A  line  of  ten  syllables,  adj.  Of  ten 
syllables. 

1837  9  Hallam  Hist  Lit.  i.  viii.  §  28  The  normal  type,  or 
decasyllabic  line.  1859  Thackeray  Virgin.  Ixxix,  1  had 
rather  hear  Mrs.  Warrington’s  artless  prattle  than  your  de¬ 
clamation  of  Mr.  Warrington’s  decasyllables.  1892  Academy 
17  Sept.  230/2  The  decasyllable  couplet. 


II  Decasy  llabon.  Obs.  [a.  assumed  Gr.  Saea- 
avWafiov,  neuter  of  -os  adj.  :  cf.  prec.  and  Gr. 
hiavhkafios,  -ov,  etc.]  A  ten-syllable  verse. 

1589  Nashf.  Introd.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  6  The 
spacious  volubilitie  of  a  drumming  decasillabon. 

+  Decate’ssarad.  Obs.  noncc-wd.  [f.  late 
Gr.  SdcaTiaaapes  =  rtaoapts  teal  Shea  fourteen  + 
-ad.]  A  poem  of  14  lines. 

1600  J.  Melvill  Diary  j  1842)  437  In  memoriall  wharoff 
this  Decatessarad  was  maid. 

DecathoTicize,  v.  [De-  II.  6  +  Catholi- 
j  cize.]  trails.  To  deprive  of  catholicity  or  Catho¬ 
licism  ;  to  divest  of  its  catholic  character. 

1794  BamteVs  Hist.  Clergy  Er.  Rev.  (1795)  63  But  then 
I  France  would  not  have  been  decatholicised.  1867  c/*.  Times 
18  May  175/2  Means  by  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
may  be  decatholicised.  1889  Catholic  Union  Gaz.  27  note, 
If  you  wish  to  regenerate  France,  first  decatholicise  her. 

Decatyl  (de’katil).  Cliem.  [f.  Gr.  Shear-os 
tenth  +  -yl.]  A  synonym  of  Decyl,  the  univalent 
hydrocarbon  radical  CJ0  H21. 

1869  Roscoe  Elein.  Chem.  333  We. .  consider  this  body  as 
decatyl  hydride,  and  as  not  belonging  to  the  amyl  group. 

Decaudate  (d/kg-deff),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  L. 
cauda  tail  + -ate  3]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  tail. 

1864  N.  <5*  Q.  V.  165  The  P.  was  originally  an  R.  which 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  dacaudated. 

So  Decairdalize  v.  noncc-wd. 

1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVIII.  273  Puss.. was  decau- 
dalized. 

Decay  (d/k^1’),  sb.  For  forms  see  the  verb.  [f. 
Decay  v.  Cf.  med.L.  decheium  in  Du  Cange.] 

1.  The  process  of  falling  off  from  a  prosperous  or 
thriving  condition  ;  progressive  decline;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  one  who  has  thus  fallen  off  or  declined. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Mon.  xvi,  The  estate  off 
J?e  Romans  . .  hath  ffallen  alwey  sythyn,  into  suche  decay, 
J?at  nowe  [etc.].  1558  Bp.  Watson  Sev.  Sacrain.  i.  3  He 

repayreth  all  our  decaies  in  grace.  1587  Mirr.  Mag., 
Albcinact  lxvi,  Discord  brings  all  kingdomes  to  decay. 
1611  Bible  Lev.  xxv.  35  If  thy  brother  bee  waxen  poore, 
and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee.  1718  Hickes  &  Nelson 
J.  Kettlewell  hi.  §  103.  439  Perceiving  . .  a  very  Sensible 
Decay  of  his  Spirits.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i. 

9  At  present,  the  decay  of  a  town  implies  the  decay  of  the 
trade  of  the  town.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  v.  §  3.  228  The 
decay  of  the  University  of  Paris  . .  had  transferred  her 
intellectual  supremacy  to  Oxford. 

+  b.  Formerly  sometimes  =  Downfall,  destruc¬ 
tion,  min  ;  poet,  fall,  death.  Obs. 

1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cv[i].  36  They  worshipped  their 
ymages,  which  turned  to  their  owne  decaye.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  1.  vi.  48  In  hope  to  bring  her  to  her  last  decay.  Ibid. 
11.  ix.  12  Fly  fast,  and  save  yourselves  from  neare  decay. 
1593  Shaks.  Liter .  516  To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  hues 
decaie.  1595  —  John  iv.  iii.  154.  a  1724  Battle  ofHarlaw 
xxv.  in  Ramsay  Evergreen ,  Grit  Dolour  was  for  his  Decay, 
That  sae  unhappylie  was  slain. 

+  2.  Falling  off  (in  quantity,  volume,  intensity, 
etc.)  ;  dwindling,  decrease.  Obs. 

1636  Blunt  Voy.  Levant  (1637)  46  The  opinion  of  our 
decay  in  stature  from  our  forefathers.  1662  Stillingfl. 
Orig.  Sacr.  111.  iv.  §  6  The  decay  of  many  of  them  [springs] 
in  hot  and  dry  weather.  1669  A.  Browne  A  rs  Pict.{  1675)  39 
The  shadows . .  being  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  light.  1691 
T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  lxxxiv,  Complaints  were 
brought  to  the  Council-Board,  of  the  great  Decay  of  that 
River.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  4"  Art  II.  62  The 
decay  of  sound  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  nearly  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  distances. 

3.  Of  material  things :  Wasting  or  wearing  away, 
disintegration  ;  dilapidation,  ruinous  condition. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Sum.  1  Those  castelles  . .  that  be  fallen  in 
dekay  and  nat  inhabyted.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xiii.  9  Who 
lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay?  1756-7  tr.  Keys/er’s 
Trav.  (1760)  II.  248  That  edifice,  by  length  of  time,  fell  to 
decay,  and  lay  in  ruins.  1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
41  The  decay  of  these  sacred  edifices. 

f  b.  pi.  Dilapidations  ;  concr.  ruined  remains, 
ruins,  debris,  detritus.  (Rarely  in  sing.)  Obs. 

1582  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  427  The 
Bayliffs  . .  shall  . .  make  relation  unto  this  howsse  what  the 
decayes  are.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  176  Beyond  are  the 
decayes  of  a  Church.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  200  The 
decayes  whereof  being  much  semblable  to  . .  the  stony 
heapes  of  Jericho.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  vi.  §  26.  82 
Jehoida  was  careful  to  amend  the  decayes  of  the  Temple. 
1777  G.  Forster  Voy.  round  World  I.  313  A  vegetable 
mould,  mixed  with  volcanic  decays. 

fig.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  297  What  comfort  to  this 
great  decay  may  come  Shall  be  appli’d  1662  South  Serin. 
I.  ii.  Gen.  i.  27  And  certainly  that  must  needs  have  been 
very  glorious  the  decayes  of  which  are  so  admirable. 

c.  fig.  The  gradual  ‘wearing  down’  of  words  or 
phonetic  elements  in  language. 

1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  i.  18  Contraction  and  decay 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  an  idiosyncracy  of  a 
particular  language.  1877  Parillon  Man.  Comp.  Philology 
iv.  56  The  principle  of  1  Phonetic  Decay  ’,  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  the  history  of  language. 

4.  Decline  of  the  vital  energy  or  faculties  (through 
disease  or  old  age) ;  breaking  up  of  the  health  and 
constitution  ;  formerly  also  (with  pi.),  effect,  mark, 
or  sign  of  physical  decay. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xi,  Age  and  could  decay.  1611  B. 
Jonson  Catiline  It.  i,  She  has  been  a  fine  lady. .  and  paints, 
and  hides  Her  decays  very  well.  1720W0DROW  Corr.  (1843)1 1. 
498  Notwithstanding  my  great  age  and  decays,  I  am  able  to 
preach ..  in  the  largest  meeting-house  in  Boston.  1752  John¬ 
son  Rambler  No.  203  r  12  In  the  pains  of  disease,  and  the 


languor  of  decay,  i860  Hook  Lives  Alps.  (1869)  I.  vii.  421 
The  archbishop  . .  had  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  decay. 
+  b.  spec.  Consumption,  phthisis  ;  ‘  a  decline 
1725  N.  Robinson  Th.  Physick  150  A  perfect  Hectic, 
which  inseparably  accompanies  Wastes,  Decays,  and  Con- 
sumptions.  1746  Berkeley  Let.  Tar-Water  §  23  Dropsies, 
decays,  and  other  maladies.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xviiij 
Her  son  that  she  had  left  at  hame  weak  of  a  decay. 

5.  The  destructive  decomposition  or  wasting  of 
organic  tissue ;  rotting. 

1594  1‘lat  Jemell-ho.  11.  42  One  day,  or  two,  before  you 
feare  the  decay  of  your  decoction,  set  the  same  on  the  fire. 
1748  F.  Smith  I  'ey.  1. 138  Such  Wood  as  is  upon  the  Decay, 
but  not  yet  become  rotten.  1771  J.  Hunter  Hist.  Teeth  122 
Fill  the  hole  with  lead,  which  prevents  the  pain  and  retards  the 
decay.  1775  Harris  Philos.  A  rrangem.,  The  body  ceases  to 
live,  and  the  members  soon  pass  into  putrefaction  and  decay. 
i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  viii.  i.  159  The  decay  of  leaves. 
1878  L.  P.  Meredith  Teeth  1 15  The  teeth  will  come  together, 
and  further  decay  will  almost  infallibly  result. 

+  6.  A  cause  of  decay;  the  ‘destruction’  or  ‘ruin 
of’  anything.  Obs. 

1563  Homilies  11.  x.  Pt.  i,  Som  worldly  witted  men  think 
it  a.  great  decaye  to  the  quiete  and  prudent  gouernynge  of 
their  commonwealthes  to  geue  eare  to  the  simple  and  playne 
rules  . .  of  our  Sauiour.  1584  Powel  Lloyd's  Cambria  21 
This  partition  is  the  very  decaie  of  great  families,  c  1600 
Shaks.  Sonn.  lxxx,  My  loue  was  my  decay.  1674  Wood 
Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  300  The  decay  of  study,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  learning,  are  coffy  houses.  1690  Child  Disc. 
Trade  (ed.  4)  235  Trade,  to  which  the  high  rate  of  Usury  is 
a  great  prejudice  and  decay. 

+  7.  Failure  of  payment  or  rent ;  arrears.  Obs. 
[med.L.  decasus  redditus,  decat utn.] 

1546  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  199  The  possessiones  of  the 
Guyld,  wyth  the  decayes,  ben  yerly  valued  at  [etc.].  Ibid., 
Decayes  and  defautes  of  Rentes.  1546  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees) 
III.  31  One  Annuall  Rent . .  in  decay  and  not  payde. 

Decay  (d/k^-),  v.  Forms;  5-  decay;  also 
5-6  dekay(e,  dekey,  6-7  decaye,  -aie.  [a. 
OF.  decair,  dekair  (subj.  pres,  decaie ),  var.  of 
dccaoir,  dechaoir,  decheoir,  now  dichoir  —  Sp.  de- 
caer,  Pg.  decahir,  It.  decadere,  a  Com.  Rom. 
compound  of  de-  down  +  cadere  =  L.  cadere  to  fall. 
The  F.  forms  in  -eir,  -oir  correspond  to  the  -ere 
type,  those  in  -ir  in  OF.  and  Pg.  have  passed  over 
to  the  -ire  conjugation.]  I.  intr. 

1.  To  fall  off  (in  quality  or  condition) ;  to  deterio¬ 
rate  or  become  impaired ;  to  lose  its  characteristic 
quality,  strength,  or  excellence ;  to  be  in  a  failing 
condition. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  xcv.  69  The  seruyee  of  God  . .  by 
mean  of  ye  Saxons  was  greatly  decayde  through  all  Brytayne. 
1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  3  Preamb.,  Archerie  . .  is  right 
litell  used,  but  dayly  mynessheth,  decayth  and  abateth.  1583 
Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  73  Whereby  learning  greatlie 
decaieth.  1602  Rowlands  Kind  Gossips  (1609)  18  His  loue 
to  me  now  daily  doth  decay.  1677  Yarranton  Eng.  Improv. 
49  Common  Honesty  is  necessary  for  T/ade,  and  without  it 
Trade  will  decay.  1728  Pope  Dune.  1.  277  How  Prologues 
into  Prefaces  decay.  1812  J.  Wilson  Isle  of  Palms  111.273  En¬ 
tranced  there  the  Lovers  gaze  Till  every  human  fear  decays, 
b.  To  decline  from  prosperity  or  fortune. 

1483  Act  1  Rich.  Ill,  c.  12  §  1  The  Artificers  of  this  seid 
Realme  . .  ben  greatly  empoveresshed  and  dailly  dekeyn. 
1483  Caxton  Cato  H  ij,  It  is  seen  selde  the  juste  to  dekaye 
ne  to  haue  nede.  1535  Coverdale  Prov.  xi.  11  When  the 
iust  are  in  wealth,  the  cite  prospereth :  but  whan  the 
vngodly  haue  the  rule,  it  decayeth.  1663  Pepys  Diary 
15  May,  The  Dutch  decay  there  [in  the  East  Indies] 
exceedingly.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  i,  Ancient,  .families. . 
decayed  into  the  humble  vale  of  life. 

+  2.  To  fall  off  or  decrease  (in  number,  volume, 
amount,  intensity,  etc.)  ;  to  dwindle  away.  Obs . 

1489  A  ct  4  Hen.  VII ,  c.  16  The  which  Isle  is  lately  de¬ 
cayed  of  people.  1568  Bible  (Bishops’)  Job  xiv.  11  The 
fludde  decayeth  and  dryethyp.  1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav. 
168  It  became  a  hard  question,  whether  my  spirits  or  Gold 
decayed  faster.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  xc, 
The  Shipping  and  Number  of  our  Seamen  were  decay’d 
about  a  third  part.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  Ind.  67  The  Water 
drank  is  usually  Rain- water  preserved  in  Tanks,  which  decay¬ 
ing,  they  are  forced  to  dig  Wells.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xii. 
237  Till,  dying  off,  the  distant  sounds  decay.  £  1790  Imison 
Sch.  Art.  I.  126  The  candle  will  burn  a  minute  ;  and  then, 
having  gradually  decayed  from  the  first  instant,  will  go  out. 

3.  To  fall  into  physical  ruin ;  to  waste  away, 
wear  out,  become  ruined. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  iii.  lvi.  36  Aruiragus  . .  with  great 
dilygence  Repayred  Cyties  and  Townes  before  decayed. 
1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  283  This  house, 
by  that  time  . .  was  decaied,  either  by  age,  or  flame,  or 
bothe.  1635  Milton  On  Hobson  ii,  Made  of  sphere  metal, 
never  to  decay  Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay.  1694  Coll. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  (1711)  I.  45  There  was  Water  over  the  Salt, 
which  began  to  decay  with  the  Rain  and  Weather  being 
on  it.  1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  I.  51  The  Ise  being  inseparable, 
as  it  was  very  little  decayed. 

b.  To  suffer  decomposition  ;  to  rot. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  D  178  That  soone  is  ripe,  doth  soone 
decaie.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11.  ii.  319  As  winter  fruits 
grow  mild  ere  they  decay.  1771  J.  Hunter  Hist.  Teeth  122 
When  an  opening  is  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  Tooth,  the 
inside  begins  to  decay.  1851  Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2) 
22  The  parent-cell  having  arrived  at  its  full  development . . 
dies  and  decays. 

4.  To  fall  off  in  vital  energy ;  to  lose  health  and 
strength  (of  body  or  faculties) ;  also,  to  lose  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  health. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  48  Wythout  the  wych  hys 
helth  long  can  not  be  maynteynyd;  but,  schortly,  of 
necesstye  hyt  must  dekay.  1655  Culpepper  River  ins  1.  xi. 
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DECEIT. 


38  His  Imagination  began  to  decay.  1712- 14  Pope  Rape 
Lockv.  25  But  since,  alas  !  frail  beauty  must  decay.  1795 
Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vii.  337  Feel  life  itself  with  that  false 
hope  decay.  1875  Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  20  An  author 
whose  original  powers  are  beginning  to  decay. 

II.  trails. 

+  5.  To  cause  to  fall  off  or  deteriorate.  Obs . 

1529  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1200/2  For  feare 
of  decaying  the  common  wele,  men  are  driuen  to  put  male¬ 
factors  to  pain.  1565  Jewel  Def  Apol.  (1611)  362  We  haue 
decaied  no  mans  Power  or  right.  1665  Manley  Grot  ins’ 
Low  C.  Warres  299  His  last  five  years  had  much  decayed 
his  Reputation.  1691  Locke  Lower.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II. 
38  A  High  Interest  decays  Trade. 

+  6.  To  cause  to  fall  off  (in  number,  amount, 
etc.) ;  to  reduce,  cause  to  dwindle.  Obs. 

1550  Crowley  Epigr.  734  Yet  can  there  nothynge  My 
flocke  more  decaye,  Then  when  hyrelynges  suffer  My  shepe 
go  astraye.  1600  Holland  Livy  1.  xlix.  35  a,  When  he  had 
decaied  the  number  of  the  nobles,  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  <$• 
Uses  Com.  Lazo  iv.  (1636)  23  If  I  do  decay  the  game  whereby 
there  is  no  Deere. 

+  7.  To  waste  or  ruin  physically  ;  to  disintegrate, 
dilapidate  ;  to  bring  to  decay  or  ruin.  Obs. 

1536  Exhort.  North  in  Furniv.  Ballads  from  MSS.  I.  306 
Downestreght  to  the  grownde  Many  are  besy  them  [abbeys] 
to  dekay.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  viii.  §  6  (18731  72 
Palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  de¬ 
molished.  1636  Sir  H.  Blount  Voy.  Levant  (1637)46  Where 
there  were  any  raine,  it  would  settle,  .and  decay  the  build¬ 
ing.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  239  No  time  will  impair  or 
decay  those  Grey  Kentish  Bricks. 

b.  To  destroy  by  decomposition;  to  rot. 

1616  B.  Jonson  Divell  an  Asse  iv.  iii,  [It]  decayes  the 
fore-teeth.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  995  To  lay  that  which  you 
cut  off  to  putrefie,  to  see  whether  it  will  decay  the  rest  of 
the  stock.  1703  T.  N.  City  C.  Purchaser  210  Lime  and 
Wood  are  insociable,  the  former  very  much  corrodeing  and 
decaying  the  latter.  1893  Mrs.  A.  Arnold  in  IVestm.  Gaz. 
27  Feb.  9/2  Is  it  probable  that  a  blooming  girl  would  defile 
her  breath,  decay  her  teeth,  and  damage  her  complexion 
[by  smoking]  ? 

8.  To  cause  (the  body  or  faculties)  to  fail  in 
vital  energy,  health,  or  beauty. 

I54°54  Croke  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  24  Ther  is  no  tyme  can 
the  decaye.  1568  E.  Tilney  Disc.  Mariage  Cj  b,  Wine., 
if  it  be  abused,  .decaying  womens  bewtie.  a  1668  Denham 
Of  Old  Age  217  ‘  But  Age’,  ’tis  said,  ‘  will  memory  decay’. 
1713  Addison  Guardian  No.  120  F7  Almost  every  thing 
which  corrupts  the  soul  decays  the  body.  1718  Lady  M.W. 
Montagu  Let.  to  Ctess  of  Mar  10  Mar.,  She  had  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  fine  face,  .more  decayed  by  sorrow  than  time. 

Decayable  (d/k<?>*ab’l),  a.  [f.  Decay  v.  + 
-able.  Cf.  OF.  decheable.']  Capable  of,  or  liable 
to,  decay ;  perishable. 

1617  Moryson  I  tin.  11.  in.  i.  243  Such  victuals  as  are 
decaiable.  16. .  T.  Adams  Wks.  (1861-2)  III.  in  (D.)  Were 
His  strength  decayable  with  time  there  might  be  some  hope 
in  reluctation.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  iii.  vii.  252  His 
truths  are.  .not  changeable  by  time,  not  decayable  by  age. 
1889  V oice  (N.  Y.)  14  Mar.,  13  dead  cats,  besides  other  de¬ 
cayable  matter,  were  found. 

Decayed  (drkgi-d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Fallen  off,  impaired,  or  reduced  in  quality, 
condition,  health,  freshness,  prosperity,  fortune,  etc. 

1513  Douglas  JEneis  xi.  Prol.  148  To  haue  bene  in 
welth  and  hartis  blys,  And  now  to  be  dekeit  and  in  wo. 
1563  Homilies  11.  Idleness ,  To  reliefe  such  decayed  men 
in  syckenes.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586) 
190  b,  For  the  comforting,  .of  a  decayed  memorie.  1605 
Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  Pref.  Ep.,  A  restitution  of  decaied 
intelligence.  1677  Yarranton  Eng.  Improv.  16  The  neg¬ 
lected,  and  I  may  say  decayed  Trade  of  Fishing.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  164  p  1  Theodosius  was  the  younger 
Son  of  a  decayed  Family.  1766  Fordyce  Serm.  Yng.Wom. 
(1767)  II.  viii.  29  A  decayed  beauty.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1. 
viii.  97  It  was  contended  that  decayed  boroughs  ought  to 
be  disfranchised.  1893  Bookman  June  83/1  A  decayed 
civilization  with  many  repulsive  features. 

2.  Physically  wasted  or  impaired  ;  that  has  begun 
to  crumble  or  fall  in  pieces  or  to  rot ;  ruined. 

1528  Gardnier  in  Pocock  Rcc.  Ref.  I.  xlvi.  89  The  pope 
lieth  in  an  old  palace,  .ruinous  and  decayed.  1599  Buttes 
Dyets  Dry  Dinner  D  vb,  Walnuts  . .  repaire  decaied  teeth. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  247  Thence  wee  came  to  the 
decayed  lodging  of  Caiphas.  a  1716  Blackall  Wks.  (1723) 
I.  147  Wine,  tho’  it  be  decayed.. is  nevertheless  useful  as 
Vinegar.  1794  S. Williams  Vermont  80  Formed  of  decayed 
or  rotten  leaves.  1883  Daily  Nezus  17  May  6/1  Decayed 
gooseberry— a  sickly,  bluish  lilac. 

Decayedness.  [-ness.]  Decayed  condition. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  (1702)  I.  544  Their  lowness, 
and  decaiedness  of  their  Fortunes.  1719  London  &  Wise 
Compl.  Card.  p.  xx,  The  decayedness  of  the  Trees. 

Decayer  (d/k^ai).  [-er.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  causes  decay  ;  a  waster. 

a  1541  Wyatt  in  To  ft  ell’s  Misc.  (Arb.)  63  The  enmy  of 
life,  delayer  of  all  kinde.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  188  Your 
water  is  a  sore  Decayer  of  your  horson  dead  body.  1691 
T.  H[ale ]Acc.  Nezu  Invent.  81  This  Sheathing  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  decayer  of  the  Iron-work.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  73  Old  Age  is  likewise  a  great  Decayer  of  your  Idol. 

Decaying  (dzk^Hq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ingL]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Decay. 

1530  Palsgr.  212/1  Decayeng  of  a  thyng,  mine ,  deca¬ 
dence^  decline.  1632  Massinger  City  Madam  1.  i,  These 
[a  leg  and  foot],  indeed,  wench,  are  not  so  subject  to  decay- 
ings  as  the  face.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  396  This 
.  .has  been  in  a  state  of  thriving  and  decaying  many  times. 

Decaying,  ppLa.  [-ing2.]  That  decays;  fall¬ 
ing  off,  declining  ;  falling  into  ruin  ;  decomposing. 

1530  Palsgr.  309/2  Dekayeng.  .myiieux.  1591  Shaks. 

1  Hen.  Vf  11.  v.  1  Kind  Keepers  of  my  weake  decaying 


Age.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  ii.  5  Imagination,  .is  nothing 
but  decaying  sense.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772.  4 
The  castle  is  a  decaying  pile.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  629  Her  decaying  industry  and  commerce.  1884  Lazo 
Reports  16  Q.  Bench  Div.  65  A  house,  .situate  in  a  decaying 
borough.  Mod.  An  odour  of  decaying  leaves. 

Decay  less,  a.  rare.  [f.  Decay  sb.  +  -less.] 
Not  subject  to  decay,  undecaying. 

1828  Moir  Castle  of  Time  Wks.  1852  II.  399  For  shadows 
..Left  not  a  trace  on  that  decayless  sky.  1864  Neale 
Seaton.  Poems  155  Untended,  decayless,  Sleeping  the  infinite 
sleep,  the  monarch  reposed. 

Decay ue,  obs.  form  of  Deceive. 

Dece,  obs.  form  of  Dais. 

Deceaph,  -ue,  Deceat,  obs.  ff.  Deceive, 
i  Deceit. 

Decease  (dz'srs),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4  deces, 
deses,  dises,  4-7  decess(e,  5  decez,  dicese,  6 
dicesse,  Sc.  deeeis,  7  deceyse,  5-  decease.  /?. 

4  desces,  Sc.  desceiss,  4-5  dessece,  5  desseyse, 
discese,  -cees,  -sese,  -sees,  dysces,  -sees,  -seys, 
-sease,  5-6  disease,  dyssesse,  6  Sc.  diseis.  [ME. 
deces,  etc.,  a.  F.  diets ,  ad.  L.  deces s-ns  departure, 
death,  vbl.  sb.  f.  ppl.  stem  of  decedere  to  depart,  go 
away.  In  OF.  often  also  desces  (see  De-  pref.  I.  6), 
hence  also  in  ME.  with  des-,  dis-,  dys spellings 
which  often  confused  it  in  form  with  Disease-. 
See  the  vb.]  Departure  from  life  ;  death. 

In  its  origin  a  euphemism  (L.  deccssus  for  mors),  and  still 
slightly  euphemistic  or  at  least  less  harsh  and  realistic  than 
death ;  it  is  the  common  term  in  legal  and  technical  lan¬ 
guage  where  the  legal  or  civil  incidence  of  death  is  in 
question,  without  reference  to  the  act  of  dying. 

a.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.{  1810)  15  After  his  fader  decesse. 
Ibid.  126  If  pat  Henry  die,  or  Steuen  mak  his  deses.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  Iv.  237  (Hail.  MS.)  Aftir  hir  dicese,  |?e  Em- 
peroure  weddid  anoj?er  woman.  1513  More  in  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  761  At  the  time  of  his  fathers  decease.  1654 
Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  79  The  decesse  of  one  Pope.. ancl 
entrance  of  another.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  lxxiii,  A 
groan  which  announced  his  decease.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  II.  289  In  case  his  said  daughter  should  die  without 
issue  of  her  body  living  at  her  decease.  1849  Lingard  Hist. 
Eng.  (1855)  I.  vi.  182/2  The  surname  of  ‘  the  Confessor’  was 
given  to  him  [Edward]  from  the  bull  of  his  canonization, 
issued  by  Alexander  III,  about  a  century  after  his  decease. 

0.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  254  After  Blanche 
desces.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4101  After  mi  dessece.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xv.  49  Aftere  his  dissese.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  \ 
v.  cxxxi.  113  Worde  came  to  hym  of  his  faders  disease. 
1980  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  293  A  Lady.. who  after  the 
disease  of  hir  Father  hadde  three  sutors. 

y.  1417  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  29  After  )?e  sesse  [corruption 
of  decease ]  of  her. 

+  b.  Said  of  the  death  of  many;  mortality, 
slaughter.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  AEueis  xii.  ix.  5  Sa  feill  and  diuers  slauch- 
teris  as  war  thair,  And  gret  deces  of  dukis. 

Decease  (d/srs),  v.  Forms:  a.  5  decess, 
-sesse,  5-6  -eesse,  5-7  -eeasse,  6  -cese,  -sece, 
dicesse,  Sc.  deceiss,  6-  decease.  &.  5  disceas, 
-ceyse,  -sese,  -sease,  5-6  -cess(e,  -cease,  6  de- 
scece,  -cess,  -sece,  disceasse,  dyseess,  -cece, 
-scesse,  -sese,  -sesse,  disease,  [f.  Decease  sb. 
Taken  as  the  Eng.  repr.  of  L.  decedere  and  F.  de¬ 
cider.  In  L.  decedere  and  discedere  were  nearly 
synonymous  in  the  sense  (  depart,  go  away  \  and 
in  med.L.  discedere ,  discessus,  were  also  used  for 
decedere ,  dccessus  in  senses  ‘  die,  death 9 ;  hence 
OF.  desces  =  deces,  and  the  ME.  and  1 6th  c.  forms 
in  des-,  dis-,  dys-,  some  of  which  were  identical  with 
variant  spellings  of  disease.  Cf.  the  sb.] 
intr.  To  depart  from  life ;  to  die. 
a.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  123  Yf  the  saide  Iohn  decesse 
withoute  heires.  1513  More  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  36/2  So 
deceased,  .this  noble  Kynge.  1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon. 
ix.  i.  356  Deceassing  without  children.  1639  Fuller  Holy 
War  iii.  x.  (1840)  132  Queen  Sibyll  who  deceased  of  the 
plague.  1777  Life  A  bp.  Abbot  41  He  deceased  at  his 
palace  of  Croydon.  1868  Browning  Ring f  •  Bk.  iv.  103  If 
the  good  fat  easy  man .  .decease,  .being  childless. 

0.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  123  If  he  discesse  without 
heires.  1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  28  As  God  disposith  for 
me  to  dissese.  1530  Palsgr.  517/2,  I  discease,  I  dye  or 
departe  out  of  this  worlde.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friai’s  (Camden ) 

41  Thys  yere  the  good  qwene  Jane  dessecid  the  xxiij.  day 
of  October. 

+  b.  To  decease  this  world  (cf.  to  depart  this 
life).  Obs.  rare. 

1515  Epitaph  in  Wood  Ath.  Oxen.,  James  Stanley.. who 
decessed  thys  transytory  wourld  the  xxii  of  March. 

c.  fig.  To  come  to  an  end,  perish  ;  Cease. 

1538  Lichfield  Gild  Ord.  8  Bring  the  parties  together 
that  ther  may  be  made  a  good  end,  and  discord  clene 
desecedd.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  vii.  (1641)  60/2 
How  often  had  this  world  deceast,  except  Gods  mighty  arms 
had  it  upheld  and  kept.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  (1670)  93  This 
circle  never  corrupteth  nor  deceaseth. 

Hence  f  Deceasing  vbl.  sb.,  death,  decease. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet Finamiento ,  the  dieng,  the 
deceasing,  death.  1691  E,  Taylor  Bellmen's  Threefold 
Life  xviii.  313  At  deceasing  of  the  Body. 

Deceased  (d/sfst,  poet,  dfsrsed),  ppl.  a. 
Forms:  see  Decease  v.  ;  also  7  deceast.  [f. 
Decease  v.  +  -ed  h  From  the  intermixture  of  the 
prefixes  de-  and  dis-,  and  of  the  letters  c  and  s,  it 
was  frequently  written  diseased l\ 


1.  That  has  departed  this  life,  dead,  *  departed  ’ ; 
esp.  lately  dead,  ‘  late 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  227  After  that  a  man 
is  ones  decessed.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  eexliv.  364 
The  bysshop  of  Wynchestre  discessed . .  was  chancellour  of 
England.  _  1564  Grindal  Fun.  Semi.  Pr.  Ferd.  Wks.  (1843) 
10  [He]  highly  commended  the  parties  discessed.  1586  A. 
Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  63  The  deceased  ghost  of  him 
that  loved  you.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xxxviii.  242  Those 
deceased  Giants.  1762G0LDSM.  Cit.  W.  xii,  There. .  I  shall  see 
justice  done  to  deceased  merit.  1810  Wordsw.  Ess.  Epitaphs 
Wks.  (1888)  814/1  The  character  of  a  deceased  friend. 
1893  Lazo  Times  XCV.  82/1  The  heir  of  a  deceased  licence- 
holder. 

fig.  IS97  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iii.  i.  81  Figuring  the 
nature  of  the  Times  deceas’d. 

b.  Deceased  zuife's  sister  question  :  the  question  of  a 
widower's  marrying  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  such 
a  marriage  being  legal  in  some  countries  and  illegal  in 
others. 

2.  absol.  f  a.  pi.  The  deceased :  those  who  are 
dead,  the  dead  (obs.).  b.  The  person  (lately)  dead, 
or  whose  death  is  in  question. 

1625  Massinger  New  IVay  v.  i,  It  might  have  argued  me 
of  little  love  To  the  deceased.  1648  Milton  Ps.  lxxxviii. 
42  Shall  the  deceas’d  arise  ?  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  civ, 
He.. sealed  up  all  the  papers  of  the  deceased.  1840  C. 
Pelham  Chron.  Crime  (1886)  II.  349  An  inquest  was  held 
upon  the  remains  of  deceased  at  the  Dog  and  Gun.  1841 
Lytton  Nt.  ( $-  Morn.  1.  i,  Mr.  Jones,  .promised  to  read  the 
burial-service  over  the  deceased. 

t  Decea’sure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Decease  v.  + 
-uee  ;  corresp.  to  a  L.  type  *decess:ira. ]  Decease. 

1580  Lodge  Fori.  <$•  Prise.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  97  To  lament  my 
deceasure  and  her  froward  destinie. 

Deceave,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Deceive  v. 
t  Dece  de,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deced-ere  to  go 
away,  depart,  remove,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  cedere  to  go. 
(French  has  had  didder  in  sense  ‘to  die’  since 
15th  c.).]  intr.  To  depart;  to  secede;  to  give 
place,  yield. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iii.  §25  To  justifie  the  English 
Reformation,  from  the  scandal  of  Schisme,  to  shew,  that 
they  had  1.  Just  cause  for  which,  2.  True  authority  by 
which  they  deceded  from  Rome.  1658  J.  Webb  tr.  Cleo¬ 
patra  viii.  11.  63  That  violent  passion ..  deceding  to  the 
pitty  she  conceived.  1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  262 
With  their  Quantity  and  Figure  acceding  and  deceding  to 
the  Individuum. 

Decedent  (disfdent),  sb.  (a.)  [ad.  L.  dece- 
dent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  decedere  to  depart,  die.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  retires  from  an  office  (obs.', 
deceases,  or  dies ;  a  deceased  person.  U.  S.,  chiefly 
in  Law. 

1599  Craufurd  Hist.  Univ.  Edinb.  (1880)  52  Mr.  Andrew 
Young  . .  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  next  decedent. 
1730  Bp.  Wilson  in  Keble  Life  xxi.  (1863)  724  Taking 
care  of  orphan's  and  decedent’s  goods.  1828  Webster, 
Decedent,  a  deceased  person.  Laws  of  Pennsylv.  1884 
Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  Jan.,  In  North  Andover  last  year 
there  were  65  deaths.  Twenty-two  of  the  decedents  were 
more  than  70. 

+  33.  adj.  (See  quot.)  Obs.—  0 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decedent,  adj.  departing,  going  away. 
Deeeife,  Deeeipt,  Deeeis(s,  obs.  ff.  Deceive, 
Deceit,  Decease. 

Deceit  (dzsf't).  Forms :  a.  4  deseyt(e,  4-5 
-sait(e,  4-6  -ceyt(e,  4-7  -ceite,  5  -sayte,  -sate, 
j  6  -eeat,  -seite,  -seytte,  -saitte,  -sette,  4-  deceit. 
j3.  5  deceipte,  5-7  -ceipt,  5-6  -cept(e.  7.  4-6 
desceit,  -sayte,  5  desseit,  -seyt(e,  -sait,  -sate, 

|  6  desceyt.  8.  4  disseyte,  -saite,  -sayte,  Sc. 
dissat,  4-5  disseit,  -ceite,  5  dissayet,  dysseyte, 
-sayt,  5-6  dissait,  -sate,  dis-,  dyseeyt(e,  5-7 
disceit,  6  -eeat(e,  -sayt(e.  c.  6  dis-,  dyseept, 
-ceipte.  [ME.  deceite,  dcseyte,  desaite,  etc.,  a.  OF. 
deceite ,  -eyte  (later  deqoite)  :  sb.  fem.  from  pa.  pple. 
of  deceveir,  dicevoir,  with  assimilation  of  vowel,  as 
in  deceive.  (Cf.  Conceit.) 

In  ME.  and  early  mod. Eng.  with  many  varieties  of  spell¬ 
ing,  partly  inherited  from  Fr.,  partly  due  to  Eng.  change  of 
OF.  ei  to  ai ,  ay,  and  consequent  interchange  of  c  and  s, 

I  whence  arose  such  forms  as  desait,  Sc.  desate.  In  OF.  the 
spelling  was  sometimes  assimilated  to  Latin  decepta,  as  de- 
cepte,  whence  in  Eng.  deceipte.  But  in  both  langs.  the  p  was 
mute  ;  the  oldest  Gower  MSS.  have  deceipte,  deceite,  but 
the  word  rimes  with  streite  (strait)’,  the  ordinary  17th  c. 
pronunciation  rimed  it  with  -ait,  as  in  Wither  a  1667  bait : 
deceit ;  cf.  the  common  i6thc.  spellings  in  -salt,  -sate,  -cent. 
The  narrowing  of  e  to  7  came  later.  In  OF.  the  prefix  de- 
was  sometimes  changed  to  des-  (see  De-  1. 6),  which  became 
very  common  in  ME.,  and  was  here,  moreover,  in  the 
general  alteration  of  the  French  form  des-  back  to  the  Latin 
dis-,  subjected  to  the  same  change,  so  as  to  give,  in  15- 
16th  c.,  such  odd  spellings  as  dis-ceat,  dis-sait,  dis-sate  (all 
meaning  di,se't)  :  cf.  Deceive.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  deceiving ;  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  truth  in  order  to  mislead  ;  deception, 
fraud,  cheating,  false  dealing. 

c  1300  A".  Alis.  6157  By  queyntise  to  don,  other  deseyte. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Pars .  T.  ?  703  Deeeipt  bitwixe  marchaunt 
and  marchaunt.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  318  And  that  he 
dide  for  deeeipt,  For  she  began  to  axe  him  streit.  1426 
Audelay  Poems  6  Dysseyte  ne  theft  loke  thou  do  non. 
1483  Ccith.  Angl.  101  Dissate,  vbi  dessate.  1535  Coverdale 
Mat.  iii.  8  Shulde  a  man  vse  falsede  and  disceate  with  God  ? 
1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  5780  Leif  jour  dissait  and  crafty 
wylis.  1667  Milton  P.  /,.  v.  243  By  violence?  no..  But  by 
deceit  and  lies.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  170  The  deceit, 
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knavery,  and  fraud  of  the  European  traders.  1849  Ruskin 
Sev^  Lamps  ii.  §  6.  32  Gilding,  which  in  architecture  is  no 
deceit,  because  it  is  therein  not  understood  for  gold. 

b.  in  Law . 

[1275  Act  2  Edw.  /,  c.  29  Nul  manere  deceyte  ou  collu¬ 
sion.]  1495  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  285  Accion  of  desseyte 
ffor  brekynge  off  promyse.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  E?ig.  11. 
xlii.  (1638)  135  A  false  returne  whereupon  an  action  of  disceit 
lyeth.  1672  Cowell,  Deceit . .  is  a  subtle,  wily  shift  or  device, 
having  no  other  name.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  294 
All  manner  of  deceit  is  hereby  avoided  in  deeds. 

+  c.  Phr.  In  deceit  of:  so  as  to  deceive ;  so  to 
the  deceit  of  upon  d.,  under  d.  With  no  deceit , 
without  deceit :  without  mistake,  assuredly,  cer¬ 
tainly.  Ohs. 

[1275  Act  3  Edw.  /,  c.  29  De  fere  la  en  deceyte  de  la  Court.] 
13°3  R*  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  3814  He  durst  come  oute  on 
no  party  Of  all  pe  twelve  mon)?e  wyp  no  deseyt.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  2041  Wipoute  disseyte,  I  wold  alle  hire  werk  do 
30U  wite  sone.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  1.  77  Hus  sele  sholde 
no3t  be  sent  in  deceit  of  pe  puple.  c  1425  H ampole  s  Psalter 
Metr.  Pref.  32  Betwene  dancastir  and  Poumefreyt  this  is 
}>e  way.  .euen  streygth  wip  out  deseyt.  1534  Indictm.  Eliz. 
Locking  in  Hall  Chron.  (1550)  221  To  the  great  deceit  of 
the  prince,  and  people  of  this  realme.  1535  Coverdale 

1  Chron.  xiii.  17  Yf  ye  come  vpon  disceate,  and  to  be  mine 
aduersaries.  —  1  Macc.  vii.  10.  Speakinge  vnto  them  with 
peaceable  wordes  :  but  vnder  disceate.  a  1626  Bacon  Max. 
<5*  Uses  Com.  Law  (1636)  8  Selling  ..  things  unwholsome, 
or  ill  made  in  deceipt  of  the  people. 

2.  (with  a  and  pi.)  An  instance  of  deception  ; 
an  act  or  device  intended  to  deceive;  a  trick, 
stratagem,  wile. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  897  (Fairf.)  For  hi  dissayte  at  pou  dede. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Whs.  (1880)  104  f>e  deuelis  disceitis.  14.. 
Piers  of  Fulham  95  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  5  The  fowler 
with  hys  deseyttes  bryngeth  The  gentyll  fowles  in  to  hys 
false  crafte.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Litany,  A1 
the  deceytes  of  the  worlde,  the  fleshe,  and  the  deuill.  1559 
Cecil  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scotl.  II.  App.  i,  To  avoid  the 
decepts  and  tromperies  of  the  French,  a  1667  Wither 
Stedfast  Shephei'd  i,  Thy  painted  baits,  And  poor  deceits, 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain.  1713  Swift  Cadenus  <5*  V., 
Venus. thought  on  a  deceit.  £1793  Coleridge  Autumnal 
Evening  ii,  O  dear  deceit !  I  see  the  maiden  rise. 

3.  The  quality  of  deceiving ;  deceitfulness. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  12494  What  doust  pou 
byfore  he  prest  and  hast  deseyt  yn  hy  brest  ?  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  .3788  Ulexes.  .was  ..  full  of  disseit.  1526  Tindale 
Rom.  i.  29  Full  of  envie,  morther,  debate,  disseyte.  1577 
tr.  Bullinger' s  Decades  (1592)  20  The  care  of  this  world  and 
the  deceipt  of  riches.  1845  Manning  Serin.  I.  ix.  On  Jets.  i. 
22  It  is  a  vain  and  hurtful  thing,  full  of  deceit  and  danger, 
to  hear  and  not  to  do. 

t  Decei't,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Hence  5  desetyng 
vbl.  sb.  [f.  Deceit  sb.]  To  construct  deceitfully, 
to  forge  (a  document). 

1484  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  43  Declaracion  concernyng 
the  disetyng  of  a  fals  testimoniall  [called  p.  42  the  forsaid 
forged,  false  testymonyall]. 

t  Decei  teous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Deceit,  with 
suffix  fashioned  after  righteous,  courteous  :  see 
-eods  3.]  Deceitful.  Hence  Deceiteously  adv. 

1481  in  Eng \  Gilds  (1870)  332  And  all  other  ware ..  whiche 
is  desceyteously  wrought. 

Deceitful  (dzsrtful),  a.  Forms  :  see  Deceit. 
[f.  Deceit  +  -ful.]  Full  of  deceit ;  given  to  de¬ 
ceiving  or  cheating ;  misleading,  false,  fallacious. 
(As  said  of  things  often  =  Deceptive.) 

1483  Catk.  Angst.  97  Desatefulle,  vii  false.  1500-20  Dun¬ 
bar  Flyting  75  Dissaitfull  tyrand,  with  serpentis  tung, 
vnstable.  _  1513  Douglas  FEneis  ix.  vii.  52  Throw  the  dern 
wod  dyssaitfull  and  emplane.  1584  Powel  Lloyd's  Cambria 
104  A  Deceiptfull  and  Subtile  man.  1641  Wilkins  Math. 
Magick  1.  iii.  (1648)  19  Such  deceitfull  ballances  may  be 
discovered . .  by  changing  the  weights.  1842  Lytton  Zanoni 
29  Appearances  are  deceitful.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit. 
Const,  ix.  §  1.  113  They  may  be  the  most  false  and  deceitful 
of  human  kind. 

Deceitfully,  adv.  [f.  pree.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
deceitful  manner  ;  with  intent  to  deceive.  (In  first 
quot.  :  By  deceit  or  treachery.) 

C1470  Henry  Wallace  vii.  34  Desaitfully  I  may  nocht  se 
thaim  hang.  1523  Act  14-15  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  2  Workeman- 
ship ..  falsely  and  disceitfully  made.  1611  Bible  2  Cor.  iv. 

2  Not  walking  in  craftines,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God 
deceitfully.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  p  1  If  this  founda¬ 
tion  be  deceitfully  laid,  the  superstructure  must  necessarily 
sink  and  perish.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  viii.  265  His 
allegory  . .  must  always  show  them  [the  clouds]  deceitfully 
beautiful,  spreading  illusion  over  earth  and  sky. 

Deceitfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  deceitful ;  disposition  or  tendency 
to  deceive  or  mislead  ;  deceptiveness. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  223  Beware  disceyt- 
fulnes,  All  fraude  and  gyle  take  hede  that  thou  despyce. 
1526  Tindale  Matt.  xiii.  22  The  dissaytfulnes  off  ryches. 
1671  Glanvill  Disc.  M.  Stnhlie  21  The  deceitfulness  of 
Telescopes.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  64  O,  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  heart  of  man  !  1870  Anderson  M issions 

Amer.  Bd.  III.  xv.  238  The  deceitfulness  of  the  people. 

Decei  tless,  a.  rare.  [f.  Deceit  +  -less.] 
Free  from  deceit. 

1630  Bp.  Hall  Old  Relig.  §2  (L.)  So  he  that  should  call 
Satan  an  unclean  devil,  should  imply  that  some  devil  is  not 
unclean  ;  or  deceivable  lusts,  some  lusts  deceitless  ! 

Decei  vabi'lity.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ity.  OF. 
had  decevablete.\  Capacity  of  being  deceived. 

1861  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxlix.  142  The 
deceivability  of  the  masses. 
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Deceivable  (disfvab’l),  a.  Forms  (about  40 
variants)  :  a  with  de-  4-,  /3  with  des-  4-5,  7  with 
dis-  4-6  ;  variations  of  the  stem  as  in  Deceive. 
[a.  OF.  decevable ,  f.  stem  of  djeevoir  to  Deceive 

+  -ABLE.] 

f  1.  actively.  Having  the  quality  or  habit  of  de¬ 
ceiving  ;  deceitful,  deceptive.  Obs.  (or  arch. ) 

(Obs.  since  ci688  ;  exc.  as  used  after  the  biblical  deceiv - 
ableness.) 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne 471  So  ben  dremys  deseyu- 
able.  1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xiv.  17  The  desseyuable  man  is 
hateful,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  135  A  fantom  and 
a  dessayuable  thing  to  he  sight.  1428  Surtees  Misc.  (1890) 
4  John  Lyllyng  had  salde  mykell  swylk  deceyvable  tyn  to 
bellemakers.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen .  VII ,  c.  6  Deceivable  and 
untrewe  Beames  and  scales,  c  1510  Dunbar  Poems  lxviii, 
I  seik  abowte  this  warld  onstable,  To  find,  .it  is  dissavable. 
1535  Coverdale  2  Pet.  i.  16  We  folowed  not  deceaueable 
fables.  1558  Knox  First  Blast  App.  (Arb.)  59  Yf  I  should 
flatter  your  grace  I  were  no  freind,  but  a  deceavabill  trater. 
1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  55  Deceivable  speech.  1688  R. 
Holme  Armoury  11.  305  A  wicked  deceivable  person,  who  in- 
deavouring  to  chate  others,  chats  himself,  i860  Trench 
Serm.  Wcstm.  Abb.  xxxiii.  376  We  may  have  proved  them 
false  and  deceivable  a  thousand  times,  and  yet  they  are  still 
able  to  attract  and  to  allure. 

2.  passively.  Capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be, 
deceived  ;  fallible.  Now  rare. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  i,  Man  was  not  only 
deceiveable  in  his  integrity,  but  the  Angels  of  light  in  all 
their  clarity.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  iv.  §  4.  38  As  deceiv¬ 
able,  and  easie  to  be  deluded.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr. 
III.  559  To  deal  with  him,  as  if  he  were  such  a  deceivable 
Creature  as  our  selves.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Politics 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  239  With  such  an  ignorant  and  deceivable 
majority. 

Decei'valjleness.  Now  rare,  [-ness.] 

+ 1.  The  capacity  of  deceiving  ;  deceitfulness, 
deceit ;  deceptiveness.  Obs.  (or  arch,  after  N.  T.) 

1526  Tindale  2  Thess.  ii.  10  In  all  deceavablenes  of  un- 
rightewesnes  [1611  with  all  deceivableness ;  1881  R.V. 
with  all  deceit].  1530  Palsgr.  213/1  Desceyvablenesse,  de- 
ceuablete.  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  II eb.  iii.  14  Sin  prevails 
the  more  by  the  deceiveablenesse  thereof.  1671  Glanvill 
Disc.  M.  Stnbbe  26  The  Discourse  about  the  deceivableness 
of  Opticks.  1826  E.  Irving  Babylon  II.  439  They  are 
deceived  into  false  security  by  that  mystery  of  deceivable¬ 
ness.  1853  B  Williams  Serm.  Epist.  (1875)  I.  xvii.  193 
With  all  deceivableness  and  power  of  seduction. 

2.  Liability  to  be  deceived,  fallibility. 

1674  Govt.  Tongue  viii.  Pn  His  negligence  and  deceiv. 
ableness. 

t  Deceivably,  adv.  Obs.  or  arch,  [-ly  -.] 
Deceitfully,  fraudulently,  falsely. 
r  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  109  Aftirward  he 
[Edwyne]  was  reconsiled  desceyvably  and  i-slayn.  1428 
Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  4  Castyng  of  fals  tyn  menged  with 
lede  and  pewtre,  and  sellyng  of  yt  deceyvabely  for  gude 
tyn.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  1  Hydes,  .vntruly,  in¬ 
sufficiently  and  deceiuably  tanned.  1637  Declar.  Pfaltz - 
graves *  Faith  3  When  the  one  shall . .  deceiveably  lay  imputa¬ 
tions  of  errour  on  the  other.  1865  Nichols  Britton  v.  ii. 
§  3  If  dower  be  deceivably  [ desceivablement ]  established. 

t Deceiva*nce.  Obs .  Forms:  see  Deceive. 
[a.  OF.  decevance ,  f.  decev-ant :  see  next  and 
-ance.]  Deceit,  deception. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  133  pe  Kyng  sister  of 
France  Henry  allied  him  to,  Here  of  a  desceyuance  pei 
conseild  him  to  do.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  i.  (1554)  4  a, 
Beware  the  serpent,  with  his  disceivance.  1483  Caxton 
Gold".  Leg.  1 29/1  Ayenst  the  deceyuaunces  of  the  feend. 
i486  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  57  Set[h]  yat  it  is  your  citie  not 
filid  with  dissavaunce. 

t  Deceiva  nt,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  (In  4 
-aunt.)  [a.  F.  decevant ,  pr.  pple.  of  deceveir ,  - oir 

L.  decipient-em. ]  A.  adj.  Deceiving,  deceitful, 
deceptive.  B.  sb.  A  deceiver. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  82  That  pou  ne  be  noght  deceiuant. 
Ibid.  I.  222  The  fourthe  deceivaunt,  The  whiche  is  cleped 
fals  semblaunt.  Ibid.  II.  72  This  Achelous  was  a  Geaunt, 
A  subtil  man,  a  deceivaunt. 

Deceive  (dzsrv),  v.  Forms :  a.  4  deseue, 
-sayue,  -saife,  -ceife,  -cayue,  dicayue,  4-5 
deseyue,  4-6  deceue,  4-7  deceyue,  5-6  desave, 
(Sc.  -sawe),  6  deceaph,  6-7  deceaue,  5-  deceive. 
P.  4  deseeiue,  4-5  -ceyue,  -sayue,  5  -saue, 
-sayfe,  5-6  -seyue.  7.  4  (Sc.)  dissaf,  4-5  dis- 
ceyue,  -seyue,  dysceue,  -saue,  4-5  (6  Sc.)  dis- 
saue,  4-6  dyssayue,  5  disceue,  -saiue,  -sayue, 
(Sc.  -sayf,  -sawe),  dysseyue,  5-6  dysceyue, 
-seue,  6  disceiue,  -ceaue,  Sc.  -saif.  [a.  OF. 
decev-eir  (stressed  stem  deceiv-),  mod.F.  ddeevoir 
L.  decipere ,  f.  De-  I.  1  or  4  +  capere  to  take.  Cf. 
Conceive. 

The  stem  was  subject  in  ME.  and  16th  c.  to  the  same 
variations  as  those  mentioned  under  Deceit,  and  the  prefix 
varied  in  like  manner  as  de -,  des-,  dis-,  whence  came  such 
curious  spellings  as  disceave ,  dissave,  dissaif ;  the  stem 
vowel  has  passed  thiough  the  stages  ei,  e,  e,  i.  Quarles 
in  1635  (Emblems  iii.  ii.)  rimed  deceiv'd  thee  \  sav'd  thee. 

(The  literal  sense  of  L.  decipere  was  app.  to  catch  in  a 
trap,  to  entrap,  ensnare ;  hence,  to  catch  by  guile ;  to  get 
the  better  of  by  fraud  ;  to  cheat,  mislead.)] 

+  1.  trans.  To  ensnare;  to  take  unawares  by 
craft  or  guile ;  to  overcome,  overreach,  or  get  the 
better  of  by  trickery ;  to  beguile  or  betray  into 
mischief  or  sin  ;  to  mislead.  Obs.  (or  arch.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3172  (Gott)  pat  pe  child  were  noght  per- 
cayued,  ar  pe  suord  him  had  dicayued.  f  1340  Ibid.  27214 
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(Fairf.), &  queper  he  was  pus  dessay  yid,  sone  offer  his  creature 
he  resceyuid.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  vii.  (1495) 
418  Somtyme  a  tame  culuoure  is.  .taughte  to  begyle  and  to 
dysceyue  wylde  coluoures  and  ledyth  theyin  in  to  the 
foulers  nette.  c  1450  Merlin  4  The  deuell.  .devised  how  he 
myght  best  disceyve  the  thre  doughtres  of  this  rich  man. 
1594  Willobie  Avisa  L  j  b,  Apply  her  still  with  dyvers 
thinges  (For  giftes  the  wysest  will  deceave).  1611  Coryat 
Crudities  2  A  certaine  English  man.  .was  deceiued  hy  those 
sands:  for.. he  was  suddenly  ouertaken  and  ouerwhelmed 
with  the  waters.  1667  Milton  P.  L  i.  35  He  it  was  whose 
guile,  .deceived  The  mother  of  mankind.  1741  Richardson 
Pamela  I.  170  As  we  deceived  and  hooked  the  poor  carp,  so 
was  I  betrayed  by  false  baits.  1794  Sullivan  Vieso  Nat.  II, 
The  mother  of  mankind,  who  was  deceived  by  the  serpent. 

2.  To  cause  to  believe  what  is  false ;  to  mislead 
as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  lead  into  error,  impose  upon, 
delude,  <  take  in  \ 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  109,  I  wald  noght  he  decayued 
ware.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1  v.  237  Thai  mak  ay  thair 
answering  In-till  dowbill  vndirstanding,  Till  dissaf  thame 
that  will  thame  trow.  1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xxiv.  11  Many 
false  prophetis  schulen  ryse,  and  disceyue  many.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  124  Or  els  the  rewlys  of  astronomy 
Dyssavys  me.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxi.  462 
Soo  dysguysed  for  to  dysceve  us.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
Huonxx iv.  69  By  hys  fayr  langage  he  may  dyssayue  vs. 
c  1600  Shahs.  Sonn.  civ,  Mine  eye  may  be  deceaued.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ii.  189  Who  [can]  deceive  his  mind,  whose 
eye  Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F. 
xxx.  III.  179  Two  statesmen,  who  laboured  to  deceive  each 
other  and  the  world.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii. 
98  Wolsey.  .was  too  wise  to  be  deceived  with  outward  pros¬ 
perity.  1862  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hallib.  11.  xix,  He 
denied  it.  and  I  believed  he  was  attempting  to  deceive  me. 

b.  absol.  To  use  deceit,  act  deceitfully. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  ( 1 866)  3  If  pou  will  nowthire  be 
dyssayuede  ne  dyssayue.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  (1893) 
xxi.  102  Quhair  fortoun.  .dissavis  With  freyndly  smylingis 
of  ane  hure.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xv.  §  4  He  can 
neither  erre  nor  deceiue.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xxxv.  163 
A  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and 
falsehood  can  no  longer  deceive.  1808  Scott  Mann.  vi. 
xvii,  Ah,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  When  first  we 
practise  to  deceive  !  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  160  The 

makers  of  household  implements,  .should  be  ashamed  to 
deceive  in  the  practice  of  their  craft. 

c.  refl.  To  allow  oneself  to  be  misled ;  to  de¬ 
lude  oneself.  [F.  se  tromper.'] 

1382  Wyclif  Jos.  i.  22  Be  }e  doers  of  the  word  and  not 
herers  onely,  deceyuynge  you  silf.  1535  Coverdale  Bel  <$• 
Dr.  7  Daniel  smyled,  and  sayde :  O  kynge,  disceaue  not 
thyselfe.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  ii,  I  can  no 
longer  deceive  myself.  1884  Gladstone  in  Standard  29 
Feb.  2/7  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  on  that  point. 

d.  In  pass,  sometimes  merely:  To  be  mistaken, 
be  in  error. 

<71315  Shoreham  93  Ac  many  man  desceyved  hys.. And 
weyneth  that  he  be  out  of  peryl.  c  1325  Poem  temp.  Edw. 
II  (Percy)  lv,  Forsoth  he  is  deseyved,  He  wenyth  he  doth 
ful  wel.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  33  We  are  foule  deceiued 
in  you  the  tyme  passed.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind. 
(Arb.) 41  He  was  not  deceaued  in  his  opinion.  1596  Shahs. 
Merch.  V.  v.  i.  iii  That  is  the  voice,  Or  I  am  much 
deceiu’d,  of  Portia.  1603  —  Meas.  for  M.  iii.  i.  197  How 
much  is  the  good  Duke  deceiu’d  in  Angelo.  1749  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  xiv.  vi,  I  am  very  much  deceived  in  Mr. 
Nightingale,  if.  .he  hath  not  much  goodness  of  heart  at  the 
bottom. 

+  3.  To  be  or  prove  false  to,  play  false,  deal 
treacherously  with ;  to  betray.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1894  (Cott.)  Quen  noe  sagh..pat  pis 
rauen  had  him  deceueid,  Lete  vt  a  doue.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  vi.  480  Thai  swor  that  he  had  dissawit  thair  lord. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  6  The  corruptyble 
rychesse  of  this  worlde  . .  forsaketh  and  deceyueth  hym 
whan  he  weneth  best.  1596  Shahs,  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  11 
You  have  deceiu’d  our  trust.  1605  Camden  Rem.,  Epitaphs 
53  Fame  deceaues  the  dead  mans  trust.  1658  Whole  Duty 
Man  xv.  §  26.  125  He  that  does  not  carefully  look  to  his 
masters  profit,  deceives  his  trust. 

b .fig.  To  prove  false  to ;  +  to  frustrate  (a  purpose, 
etc.)  obs. ;  to  disappoint  (hope,  expectation,  etc.). 

1571  Act  13  Eliz .  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  360  Which 
good  meaning  of  that  good  lawe..is  daylie.  .deceyved  by 
diverse  evill  disposed  persons.  1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab. 
lxviii,  Till,  .doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive.  1697 
—  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  190  The  weak  old  Stallion  w-ill  deceive 
thy  Care,  a  1700  —  (J.),  Nor  are  my  hopes  deceiv'd.  1818 
Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  ii.  89  Never  was  expectation 
more  completely  deceived. 

*p4.  To  cheat,  overreach;  defraud.  Obs . 

6:1330  R.  Brunne  Chron .  (1810)  319  pat  mad  pe  Tresorere 
pou  has  desceyued  him.  1382  Wyclif  i  Thess.  iv.  6  That 
no  man  ouer  go  nether  disceyue  his  brother  in  chaffaringe. 
1481  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  332  Desceteously  wrought  as  in 
tannyng,  where-thurgh  the  kynges  lege  peopell  scholde  be 
disceuyd.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (1888)  16  Thay  that  sellis 
aid  and  ewil  guidis  for  new  and  thair  throw  dissauis  oders 
falslie.  1625  Bacon  Ess.  Gardens  (Arb.)  563  That  the  Bor¬ 
ders,  .be.  .Set  with  Fine  Flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly, 
lest  they  Deceiue  the  Trees.  1626  —  Sylva  §  479  Where 
two  Plants  draw  (much)  the  same  Juyce,  there  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  hurteth  ;  for  the  one  deceiveth  the  other. 

+  b.  with  of:  To  cheat  out  of.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  8626  (Cott.)  Sco  parceuid,  pat  sco  was  of 
hir  child  deceuid.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  ( 1880)  73  Whanne  pei 
be  raueine  &  ypocrisie  disceyuen  hem  of  here  goodis.  1525 
Wido  Edyth,  The  sixt  merye  Jest  :  how  this  wydovve 
Edyth  deceiued  a  Draper.. of  a  new  Gowne  and  a  new 
Kyrtell.  1620  J.  Wilkinson  Coroners  <5-  Sherifes  62  To 
deceive  them  of  it  and  to  gain  it  for  themselves.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  x.  990  Childless  thou  art,  Childless  remain  ; 
so  Death  Shall  be  deceav’d  his  glut,  a  1761  Oldys  in 
D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  563  [He]  deceived  me  of  a  good 
sum  of  money  which  he  owed  me. 
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f  5.  To  beguile,  wile  away  (time,  tediousriess, 
etc.).  Obs.  (Cf.  Cheat  v.  5.) 

1591  Florio  Sec.  Fruites  65  Let  us  do  something  to  de- 
ceaue  the  time,  and  that  we  may  not  thinke  it  long.  1663 
Bp.  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  ii.  (1668)  5  To  deceive  the 
tediousness  of  the  pilgrimage.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  x. 
(R.),  This  while  I  sung,  my  sorrows  I  deceiv’d.  1784  Cowper 
Task  hi.  362  Happy  to  deceive  the  time,  Not  waste  it. 
1841  Catlin  N.Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xxxvii.  36  Amusements 
to  deceive  away  the  time. 

Deceived  (dzkrvd,  poet,  disrved),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ED  *.]  Deluded,  imposed  upon,  misled, 
mistaken,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1569  T.  Norton  {title)  To  the  Quenes  Maiesties  poore  de- 
ceyued  Subiects  of  the  North  Countrey,  drawen  into  rebel¬ 
lion.  1611  Bible  Job  xii.  16  The  deceiued  and  the  deceiuer 
are  his.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  iii.  11  Speeches  taken., 
from  deceived  Philosophers,  and  deceived,  or  deceiving 
Schoolemen.  1820  Keats  St.  Agnes  xxxvii,  I  curse  not . . 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing, 
b.  absol. 

1652  J.  Wright  tr.  Cajuns'  Nature's  Paradox  158  The 
Deceived,  as  well  as  the  Deceivers.  1847  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Let.  to  De Morgan  5,  I  was  wrong,  .in  presuming  you  to  be 
a  deceiver,  and  not  rather  a  deceived. 

Deceiver  (dzsz*v9i).  Forms  :  a.  4  deceiuour, 
4-5  deceyuour(e,  -or,  5-6  -ar,  6  deceyuer,  de- 
ceauer,  7-  deceiver.  /3.  4-6  dis- :  see  Deceive. 
[a.  AF.  decevour  =  OF.  deceveur,  earlier  deceveor , 
f.  stem  of  decev-oir ;  subsequently  taking  the  form 
of  an  Eng.  derivative  of  Deceive  v. :  see  -er1  2.] 

1.  One  who  (or  that  which)  deceives  ;  a  cheat, 
impostor. 

1382  Wyclif  2  John  7  Many  deceyuours  [1388  disseyueris] 
wenten  out  in  to  the  world.  C1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  111.  i, 
What  are  all  temporale  hinges  but  deceyuours.  1483  Cath. 
Angl .  101  A  Dissauer,  deoptor.  1535  Coverdale  Job  xii. 
16  Both  the  deceaver,  and  him  that  is  deceaved.  1555  Eden 
Decades  313  An  Italian  deceauer  who  had  before  deluded 
the  kynges of  Englande  and  Portugale.  1634  Milton  Comus 
596  Hence  with  thy  brew’d  enchantments,  foul  deceiver  ! 
1832  Lytton  Eugene  A.  1.  v,  The  passions  are  at  once  our 
masters  and  our  deceivers. 

2.  Comb. 

1624  W.  Hall  Man's  Gt.  Enemy  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I 
(1848)  199  Deceiuer-like,  hee  said,  Yee  shall  not  dye. 

Deceiving  (dzsrviq),  vbl.  sb.  [-INGl.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Deceive  ;  deception. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1590  Withouten  any  deceiving.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  25  Than  the  Englisshe  lordes 
.  .for  doubte  of  deceyuyng  . .  kept  styll  the  two  trompettis 
pryuely.  1568  Bible  (Bishops’)  2  Pet.  ii.  13  Delighting 
them  selues  in  their  deceiuings.  1833  Mrs.  Browning 
Piymeth.  Bouiid  Poems  1850  I.  171  For  in  my  mind  De* 
ceiving  works  more  shame  than  torturing. 

Deceiving,  Ppl.  a.  [-ing  That  deceives ; 
deceitful,  misleading,  fallacious. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xlvii.  87  This  fals  dissavand  warldis 
bliss.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  260  Manie  de- 
ceyuing  promises  of  life,  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Heb.  xiii. 
5  Covetousnesse  is  a  deceiving  sin.  c  1793  Telegraph  in 
Spir.  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  26  The  most  deceiving  tongue. 
Hence  Decei  vingly  adv. 

14..  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  143  Hydynge  de- 
ceyuaundly  wikke  wi)>  medelynge  of  good,  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xiii.  140  At  carpe  to  me  dissayuandly.  1888  Harper's 
Mag.  Oct.  806  To  listen  appreciatingly  even  if  deceivingly. 

Decelticize,  etc. :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Decem-,  L.  decern  ten,  used  in  combination,  as 
decemjugis  ten-yoked,  decempcddlis  ten  feet  long, 
decemplicdtus  ten-fold,  etc.  ;  hence  in  various  tech¬ 
nical  words  :  Decemcostate  a.  [Costa],  having 
ten  ribs.  Decemde'ntate  a.  [L.  dens  tooth],  having 
ten  teeth  or  points  (Smart  1836).  Decemfid  a. 
[L.  -fidus  cleft],  divided  into  ten  parts,  segments, 
or  lobes  (ibid.').  Decemflo  rous  a.  [L.  -Jlor-us, 
-flowered],  ‘  having  ten  flowers  ’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex. 
1882).  Decenifo  liate,  -fo'liolate  [L.  folium 
leaf ,/oliolus  leaflet],  having  ten  leaves  or  leaflets. 
Dece  mjug-ate  a.  [L.  jugdt-us  yoked],  ‘having 
ten  pairs  of  leaflets  or  of  other  organs’  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1882).  Decemlocular  a.  [L.  loculus  little 
bag],  ten-celled,  having  ten  little  cells  for  seeds 
(Smart  1836).  -f  Decemnovenal  a.  [L.  decem- 
novem  nineteen],  of  nineteen  years  =  Decenno- 
vennal.  Decemnovenarian,  a  man  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ;  hence  Decemnovena  rian- 
ism,  the  characteristics  distinctive  of  a  man  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century ;  Decemnovena'rianize  v., 
to  act  the  decemnovenarian.  Decempedal  a.  [L. 
decempeddlis,  i.pes,ped-  feet],  (a)  ten  feet  in  length 
(obs.)  ;  (b)  having  ten  feet.  Dece'mpedate  a.  = 
prec.  b  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1882).  Decempennate 
a.  [L.  penna  wing],  having  ten  flight-feathers  on 
the  pinion-bone.  Decemplex  a.  [L.  -plex  -fold], 
tenfold  (S.S.  Lex.).  De'cemplicate  a.  [ Lplicdtus 
plaited,  folded],  ‘having  ten  plaits  or  folds’ 
(ibid.).  Decempu'nctate  a.  [L.  punctum  a  point], 

‘  having  ten  points  or  spots  ’  (ibid.).  Decem- 
striate  a.  [L.  striatus  grooved],  ‘having  ten 
striae  ’  (ibid.). 

1858  Bentham  Handbk.  Brit.  Flora  7  Decemdentate . . 
Decemfid . .  Decem/oliate  . .  Decemfoliolate.  1588  J.  Har¬ 
vey  Disc.  Probl.  95  The  Golden,  decemnouenall,  or  Lunarie 


circle.  1698  Wallis  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  187  That  is,  this 
is  the  Eighth  Year  of  such  Decem-novenal  Cycle,  or  Circle 
of  Nineteen  Years.  1863  [De  Morgan]  From  Matter  to 
Spirit  Pref.  6  We,  respectable  decemnovenarians  as  we  are, 
have  been  so  nourished  on  theories,  .that  most  of  us  cannot 
live  with  an  unexplained  fact  in  our  heads.  1890  F.  Hall 
in  N.  Y.  Nation  L.  316/1  Though  a  decemnovenarian,  as  some 
would  call  him,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  decemnovena- 
rianize  in  language.  1864  Miss  Cobbe  Studies  New  y  Old 
(1865)  359  We  have  all  heard  much  concerning  this  ‘De- 
cemnovenarianism  ’  for  a  long  time  before  he  received  his 
formidable  cognomen.  Ibid.  379  Is  it  Steam  which  has 
made  ‘  Decemnovenarianism’,  or  ‘  Decemnovenarianism’ 
which  has  created  Steam?  1827  G.  S.  Faber  Sacr.  Cal. 
Proph.  (1844)  I.  48  A  yet  future  decempartite  division  of 
that  Empire.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Decempedal,  of  ten 
foot,  or  ten  foot  long.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  lxiv. 
(1737)  262  The  shadow  is  decempedal. 

December  (d/se'mbai).  Also  4-6  -bre,  4  -bir, 
descembre,  5  decembyr,  6  desember.  Abbre¬ 
viated  Dec.  [a.  OF.  djcembre ,  dezembre ,  ad.  L. 
December ,  f.  decem  ten,  this  being  originally  the 
tenth  month  of  the  Roman  year.  The  meaning  of 
ber  in  this  and  the  names  of  the  three  preceding 
months  is  uncertain.] 

The  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year  according 
to  the  modem  reckoning  ;  that  in  which  the  winter 
solstice  occurs  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

[a  1000  Menologium  220  (Gr.)  psenne  folcum  bring#  moreen, 
to  mannum  mona#  to  tune  Decembris  . .  serra  Jula.]  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (1724)  408  pe  endlef}?e  day  of  December  pe 
toun  hii  wonne  so.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24916  (Cott.)  pat 
moneth  pat  man  clepes  . .  Decembre  [v.r.  -ber,  -bir,  des¬ 
cembre].  1460  Phonpton  Corr.  (Camden)  20  Written  at 
London  9  of  December.  1573  Tusser  Husb.,  December's 
husbandries  O  dirtie  December  For  Christmas  remember. 
1593  T.  Morley  Madrigals ,  ‘  Aprill  is  my  jnistris  face's 
Within  her  bosom  is  September,  But  in  her  heart  a  cold 
December,  a  1643  Cartwright  Ordinary  1.  ii,  Don’t  you 
see  December  in  her  face?  1775  N.  Wraxall  Tour  N. 
Europe  88  The  weather,  which,  .was  become  in  a  few  hours 
as  cold  and  piercing  as  our  Decembers.  1805  Scott  Last 
Minstr.  I.  xxi,  Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide,  December’s 
snow  or  July’s  pride.  1841  T.  H.  Key  in  Smith  Diet. 
Antiq.  s.v.  Calendars  Romans  The  winter  solstice  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  46  b.c.,  occurred  on  the  24th  of  December  of  the 
Julian  Calendar.  1886  Miss  Braddon  Under  Red  Flag 
vi,  The  Man  of  December  and  Sedan  it  was  thus  Blan- 
quists  and  Internationals  spoke  of  the  late  Emperor  [Napo¬ 
leon  III] — was  dethroned. 

_  att?-ib.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  298  Or  wallow  naked 
in  December  snow,  a  1679  Earl  Orrery  Guzman  iii,  Were 
our  Hearts  as  much  mortified  as  those  December- Lovers 
Looks  !  1863  Kingsley  Water  Bab.  iv.  (ed.  2)  160  Pleasant 
December  days. 

Hence  Dece*mber  v.  nonce-wd .,  (a)  trans.  to 
give  the  character  of  December  to ;  ( b )  intr.  to 
celebrate  December  (as  the  time  of  Christmas  fes¬ 
tivities).  Dece’mberish  a .,  J*  Decemberly  a.y 
resembling  December  in  dreariness  and  darkness. 
Dece*mbrist,  one  connected  in  some  specific  way 
with  this  month;  see  quot.  1882. 

1876  J.  Ellis  Caesar  in  Egypt  332  Now  balls  are  deserted, 
and  plays  unremember’d,  And  all  the  May  joys  prematurely 
December’d.  1888  Times  (Weekly  Ed.)  7  Dec.  7/1  The 
Cabinet  was  seeking  a  pretext  for  ‘  Decembering'.  1795 
Burns  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  15  Dec.,  As  I  am  in  a  com¬ 
plete  Decemberish  humour,  gloomy,  sullen,  stupid.  1765 
Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  ix,  In  the  many  bleak  and 
Decemberly  nights  of  a  seven  years  widowhood.  1882 

H.  Lansdell  Through  Siberia  II.  2  Certain  of  them  called 
*  Decembrists’,  who  in  December  1825  tried  to  raise  a  re¬ 
volt  among  the  soldiers  of  Nicolas,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
throne. 

II  Decemvir  (dzse-mvsi).  [Losing,  of  decemviri, 
originally  decem  viri  c  the  ten  men  ’.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  (//.)  A  body  of  ten  men  acting  as 
a  commission,  council,  college,  or  ruling  authority; 
esp.  the  two  bodies  of  magistrates  appointed  in 
451  and  450  B.c.  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  (the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables)  who  were,  during  the 
time,  entrusted  with  the  supreme  government  of 
Rome. 

[1579  North  Plutarch  (1612)  864  Cicero  ..  did  one  day 
sharply  reproue  and  inueigh  against  this  law  of  the  Decem- 
uiri.]  1600  Holland  Livy  m.xxxii.  109  Agreed  it  was  that 
there  should  be  created  Decemvirs  above  all  appeale. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$*  F.  xliv,  The  Decemvirs,  who  sullied 
by  their  actions  the  honour  of  inscribing,  on  brass,  or  wood, 
or  ivory,  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  Laws.  1838 
Arnold  Hist.  Rome  I.  253  A  commission  invested  with 
such  extraordinary  powers  as  those  committed  to  the  de¬ 
cemvirs.  1868  Smith  Sm.  Diet.  Rom.  Antiq.  127/2  Decem¬ 
viri  Litibus  Judicandis  . .  Augustus  transferred  to  these 
decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the  courts  of  the  centumviri. 

b.  transf  A  council  or  ruling  body  of  ten,  as 
the  Council  of  Ten  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 

1615  R.  Cocks  Diary  2  Aug.,  I  had  much  adowe  with 
Zanzabars  desemvery.  1821  Byron  Two  Foscari  1.  188. 

I  look  Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs.  1832  tr. 
Sismondi's  Ital.  Rep.  ix.  202  The  decemvirs  dared  unblush- 
ingly  propose  to  their  colleagues,  etc. 

c.  sing.  A  member  of  such  a  body. 

1703  Rowe  FairPenit.  iv.  i.  ( Jod.),  He  slew  his  only  daughter 
To  save  her  from  the  fierce  Decemvir’s  lust.  1744  tr.  Livy 

I.  272  (Jod.)  C.  Julius,  ajdecemvir,  appointed  him  a  day  for 
taking  his  trial.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxii.  (1862)  VI.  351 
Like  the  Decemvir  Appius  Claudius  at  Rome. 

Hence  Decemvirsliip,  the  office  of  decemvir. 

1600  Holland  Livy  115  (R.)  The  decemvirship,  and  the 
conditions  of  his  colleagues  together,  had  so  greatly  changed. 


Decemviral  (d/'se,mviral\  a.  [ad.  L.  dece?n- 
viral-is ,  f.  dccevivir:  see  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  decemvirs. 

1600  Holland  Livy  127  (R.)  The  decemvirall  lawes  (which 
now  are  knowne  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  Tables).  1651 
Howell  Venice  13  Three  Senators  . .  have  power  to  summon 
the  Decemvirall  Colledg.  1833THIRLWALL  in  Philol.  Museum 
II.  477  The  advantages  of  the  consular  over  the  decemviral 
form  of  government.  1852  Grote  Greece  11.  lxxiv.  IX.  416 
His  decemviral  governments  or  Dekarchies. 

Decemvirate  (dzse'mvirtdt).  [ad.  L.  decem¬ 
vir  at -us,  f.  decemvir :  see  -ate  k]  The  office  or 
government  of  decemvirs ;  a  body  of  decemvirs. 

1620  E.  Blount  Horae  Subsec.  233  After  the  Decemvirate, 
they  returned  againe  to  Consuls.  1704  Hearne  Duct.  Hist. 
(1714)  I.  369  The  Decemvirate  regarded  neither  Senate  nor 
people,  but  cut  off  the  most  considerable  Citizens  of  both 
sorts.  1838  Arnold  Hist.  Rome  I.  xv.  302  The  decemvirate 
seems  indeed  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an 
aristocratical  royalty,  vested  not  in  one  person  but  in  several. 

b.  transf.  A  body  of  ten  rulers,  councillors,  etc., 
as  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten.  Also  attrib . 

1651  Howell  Venice  13  They  read  the  letters  addressd  to 
the  Decemvirat  Colledg.  1653  Sir  E.  N icholas  in  N  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  12  The  room,  .is  now  possessed  by  the  Decem¬ 
virate  or  ten  Worthies  that  now  reign  far  more  absolutely 
than  ever  any  King  did  in  England,  c  1776  Sir  W.  Jones 
Let.  Ld.  A  Ithorpe,  If  such  a  decemvirate  should  ever  attempt 
to  restore  our  constitutional  liberty  by  constitutional  means. 

Decenary,  improp.  dece’nnary,  a.  and  sb. 

[ad.  med.L.  decenarius  (decennarius),  f.  med.L. 
decena  ( decenna )  a  tithing :  see  Decener.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decena  or  tithing. 

1752  Fielding  Causes  Incr.  Robbers  §  5  (R.)  To  prevent 

idle  persons  wandering  from  place  to  place  . .  was  one  great 
point  of  the  decennary  constitution. 

B.  sb.  =  med.L.  decena ,  a  tithing  :  see  quot.  1881. 

Apparently  taken  by  the  17th  c.  antiquaries  as  formed  on 

decenner  Decener+-y,  and  so  accepted  by  later  writers. 

[^1250  Bracton  iii.  ii.  x,  Diligenter  erit  inquirendum  si 
[latro]  fuerit  in  franco  plegio  et  decenna,  et  tunc  erit  decenna 
in  misericordia  coram  justitiarios  nostros.]  1647  N.  Bacon 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  xlviii.  (1739)  84  View  of  free  Pledges  must 
be,  to  see  that  the  Decennaries  be  full,  c  1670  Hobbes  Dial. 
Com.  Laws  201  The  whole  Land  was  divided  into  Hun¬ 
dreds,  and  those  again  into  Decennaries.  1765  Blackstone 
Comm.  I.  1 14  No  man  was  suffered  to  abide  in  England 
above  forty  days,  unless  he  were  enrolled  in  some  tithing  or 
decennary.  1881  T.  S.  Frampton  Hundred  of  Wrotham 
36  All  males  . .  should  . .  be  enrolled  in  a  tithing,  or  decen¬ 
nary,  which  originally  consisted  of  ten  free  families.  [Cf. 
1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$-  Prices  I.  66  He  was  registered  in  the 
decenna  before  he  reached  adolescence.] 

t  Dexence.  Obs.  [a.  F.  d<!ce?ice  (13-14^  c. 
in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  decentia:  see  next.]  =next. 

1678  Sprat  Serm.  Gal.  vi.  10  In  good  works  . .  there 
may  be  goodness  in  the  general ;  but  decence  and  graceful¬ 
ness  can  be  only  in  the  particulars  in  doing  the  good. 
1683  W.  Clagett  Answ.  Dissenter s  Object.  7  When  the 
Decence  and  Convenience  of  a  thing  is  considered,  we 
should  attribute  much  to  the  Wisdom  of  Authority.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  YEneid  x.  96  And  must  I  own  . .  my  secret 
smart — What  with  more  decence  were  in  silence  kept.  [As 
confessedly  Fr.  :  1836  Greville  Diary  94  (Stanford)  To  the 
opera  to  see  Taglioni  dance  . .  Her  grace  and  decence  are 
something  that  no  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  seen  her.] 

Decency  (drsensi).  [ad.  L.  decentia ,  f.  decent- 
em  becoming,  fitting,  Decent.]  The  quality  or 
fact  of  being  decent. 

+  1.  Appropriateness  or  fitness  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  or  requirements  of  the  case ;  fitness,  seemli¬ 
ness,  propriety :  a.  of  speech,  action,  or  behaviour. 

1567  Drant  Horace ,  Arte  of  Poe  trie  (R.),  Of  sortes  and 
ages  thou  must  note  the  manner  and  the  guyse,  A  decensie 
for  stirring  youth,  for  elder  folke  likewise.  1589  Puttenham 
Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  269  To  nperrov  . .  we  in  our  vulgar 
call  it  by  a  scholasticall  terme  [ decencie ]  our  owne  Saxon 
English  terme  is  [seemelynesse].  Ibid.  271  Your  decencies 
are  of  sundrie  sorts,  according  to  the  many  circumstances 
accompanying  our  writing,  speech  or  behauiour.  1636 
Healey  Epictetus'  MannallWx.  79  Thou  neglectest  another 
[function]  which  thou  mightest  execute  with  full  decency. 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  33/1  The  king  was 
always  the  most  punctual  observer  of  all  decency  in  his 
devotion.  1719  Waterland  Vind.  Christ's  Divinity  107 
Why  so  concern’d  about  the  fitness,  and  decency  of  his  Inter¬ 
pretation  ?  1725  Watts  Logic  11.  v.  §  4  The  great  Design  of 
Prudence  . .  is  to  determine  and  manage  every  Affair  with 
Decency,  and  to  the  best  Advantage.  1762  Hume  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  liv.  173  His  discourse  on  the  scaffold  was  full  of 
decency  and  courage. 

t  b.  What  is  appropriate  to  a  person’s  rank  or 
dignity.  Obs . 

1584  Powel  Lloyds  Cambria  364  Reseruing  two  things, 
that  is  to  say  his  conscience,  and  also  the  decencie  of  his 
state.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  17  With  Scholastic  flourishes, 
beneath  the  decencie  of  a  king.  1661  Morgan  Sphere 
Gentry  iv.  v.  78  According  to  the  Decency  of  the  said  Name 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the  nobility  of  his  . .  estate. 

+  C.  Fitness  of  form  or  proportion  :  Comeliness. 
1610  Guillim  Heraldiy  iii.  xiv.  (1660)  170  Neither  can  Art 
forme  a  fashion  of  more  stately  decencie,  than  she  hath 
done  on  the  Stage.  1667  Primatt  City  Sf  C.  Builder  80  For 
decency  it  will  be  requisite  not  to  have  the  girders  alto- 
ether  so  deep  as  ten  inches  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
tory. 

t  2.  Decent  or  orderly  condition  of  civil  or  social 
life.  Obs. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  $  Soc.  x.  §  i.  148  In  [the  state  of  civill 
Government  there  is]  the  Dominion  of  reason,  peace, 
security,  riches,  decency,  society,  elegancy  [etc.].  1660  R. 

Coke  Power  §  Subj.  89  Decencie  and  order  must  presup- 
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pose  laws  and  directions.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  II. 
121  God,  as  he  is  a  God  of  Decency  and  Order,  and  not  of 
Anarchy  and  Confusion  [etc.]. 

3.  Propriety  of  behaviour  or  demeanour;  due 
regard  to  what  is  becoming ;  conformity  (in  -be¬ 
haviour,  speech,  or  action)  to  the  standard  of 
propriety  or  good  taste. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  i.  (1843)  23/2  He  [Wm.  Earl 
of  Pembroke]  . .  lived  towards  the  favourites  with  that 
decency,  as  would  not  suffer  them  to  censure  or  reproach 
his  master’s  judgment.  1682  Norris  Hierocles  39  To  bear 
. .  the  loss  of  our  goods  with  mildness  and  decency.  1702 
Eng.  Theophrastus  342  We  do  sometimes  out  of  vanity  or 
decency  what  we  could  do  out  of  inclination  and  duty.  1732-3 
Swift  Let.  Mrs.  Pilkington  1  Jan.,  I  cannot  with  decency 
shew  them,  except  to  a  very  few.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
x.  viii,  If  I  had  not  the  patience  of  fifty  Jobs,  you  would 
make  me  forget  all  decency  and  decorum.  1798  Wordsw. 
Old  Cumbrld.  Beggar ,  Many,  I  believe,  there  are  Who 
live  a  life  of  virtuous  decency.  1855  Ld.  Houghton  in 
Life  (1891)  I.  xi.  516  As  I  have  got  two  letters  from  you 
to-day,  I  must  write  in  decency  before  I  go  to  sleep.  1883 
Gladstone  in  Times  9  June,  Less  than  that  I  cannot  say 
in  justice  and  in  decency. 

b.  esp.  Compliance  with  recognized  notions  of 
modesty  or  delicacy  ;  freedom  from  impropriety. 

1639  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Coinpl.  Woman  F  iv,  Peradventure  they 
would  . .  accuse  him  for  not  writing,  as  decency  obliged  him 
therein  . .  Is  there  one  sole  word  in  all  this  worke  . .  to  make 
one  blush  in  reading  it?  1684  Earl  Roscom.  Ess.  Transl. 
Verse ,  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence  ;  For  want  of 
decency  is  want  of  sense,  a  1715  Burnet  Ovjii  Time{i’j2\ ) 
I.  137  Sir  Elisha  Leightoun  . .  maintained  an  outward  de¬ 
cency  . .  yet  he  was  a  very  vicious  man.  1886  H.  H.  John¬ 
ston  Kilimanjaro  Exp.  ii.  28  The  black  glistening  forms 
of  the  burly  negroes  on  whom  nakedness  sits  with  decency. 
Ibid.  xix.  433  Both  sexes  have  little  notion  or  conception 
of  decency,  the  men  especially  seeming  to  be  unconscious  of 
any  impropriety  in  nakedness. 

c.  Conformity  to  the  standard  of  living  becoming 
one’s  position  ;  respectability. 

1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  166  P  2  Those  whom  a  very 
little  assistance  would  enable  to  support  themselves  with 
decency.  1785  Paley  Mor.  Philos.  111.  ix,  There  is  a  certain 
appearance,  attendance,  establishment,  and  mode  of  living, 
which  custom  has  annexed  to  the  several  ranks  and  orders 
of  civil  life  (and  which  compose  what  is  called  decency). 

4.  pi.  Decent  or  becoming  acts  or  observances ; 
the  established  observances  of  decent  life  or  de¬ 
corum  ;  proprieties.  (Rarely  sing.) 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  601  Those  graceful  acts,  Those 
thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow  From  all  her  words  and 
actions  mixed  with  love  And  sweet  compliance.  1673  Dryden 
Marr.  a  la  Mode.  Ep.  Ded.,  They  have  copied  . .  the  deli¬ 
cacies  of  expression,  and  the  decencies  of  behaviour  from 
your  lordship.  1700  —  Sigismonda  §  G.  701  O  ever  faith¬ 
ful  heart,  I  have  perform'd  the  ceremonial  part,  The  de¬ 
cencies  of  grief.  1723  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  204,  I  told 
her  I  thought  it  was  a  decency  to  the  ladies.  1735  Pope 
Ep.  Lady  164  Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever.  1827  Macaulay 
Machiavelli  Ess.  (1854)  49/2  He  became  careless  of  the 
decencies  which  were  expected  from  a  man  so  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  literary  and  political  world. 

b.  pi.  The  outward  conditions  or  requirements 
of  a  decent  life. 

1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1878)  375  He  may  be  . .  better  able 
to  command  the  decencies  . .  of  life.  1832  Lewis  Use  <$•  Ab. 
Pol.  Terms  xiii.  in  In  this  sense  the  poor  are  those  who  . . 
severally  enjoy  a  less  quantity  of  decencies  and  necessaries. 
1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  xxiv.  213  The  little  man  was 
buttoning  on  a  pair  of  black  gaiters,  the  only  serviceable 
decency  he  had  at  his  command.  1894  H.  Sidgwick  in 
Times  13  Jan.  11/4  It  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  decencies 
and  comforts  on  the  one  hand  and  luxuries  on  the  other. 

Decend,  etc. :  see  Descend,  etc. 

Decene  (drsin).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  Sexa  ten  +  -ene.] 
The  olefine  of  the  decacarbon  orDECYL  series, C10  H,0. 
Also  called  Decylene.  1877  Watts  Fownes'  Chem.  52. 
+  De'cener.  06s.  Forms:  6  decenier,  di- 
sener,  7  deciner,  -or,  7-8  decenner.  [a.  AngloFr. 
decener= OF.  decenier,  mod.F.  dixenier,  dizenier, 
dizainier,  in  med.L.  decendrius  (improp.  decen- 
ndrius),  f.  decena,  in  OF.  diseine,  -aim,  Pr.  desena, 
Sp.  decena,  a  group  of  ten,  a  tithing.] 

1.  One  in  command  of  ten  soldiers. 

1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  n.  x.  21 1  Their  capitaines 
ouer  ten,  whiche,  by  a  terme  borowed  of  the  Frenche,  we 
calle  Diseners.  1589  Ive  tr.  Du  Bellay's  Instr.  80  The 
Souldiers  [should  exercise]  by  themselues  euerie  holie  day, 
with  their  Deceniers  [chefs  de  chambre ]  Chiefs  of  squadrons, 
and  Corporals.  1627  S.  Ward  Serm.,  Jethro's  Justice , 
From  the  Gouernourof  the  thousand  to  the  Centurion,  from 
him  to  the  Tithing-man  or  Decinor. 

2.  a.  The  head  of  a  decena  or  tithing;  a  tithing- 
man  or  borsholder  ;  b.  A  member  of  a  tithing. 

1607  Cowell  Interpr .,  Deciners  . .  signifieth  . .  such  as 
were  wont  to  have  the  oversight  and  checke  of  ten  friburgs 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  peace.  1624  Termes  de 
la  Ley  s.v.,  Deciner  is  not  now  used  for  the  chiefe  man  of  a 
Dozein,  but  for  him  that  is  sworne  to  the  Kings  peace.  1647 
N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  xxvi.  (1739)  43  All  Free-men 
were  Decenners,  that  is,  ranked  into  several  tens.  1752 
Fielding  Causes  Incr.  Robbers  §  5  (R.)  In  case  of  the  de¬ 
fault  of  appearance  in  a  decenner,  his  nine  pledges  had  one 
and  thirty  days  to  bring  the  delinquent  forth  to  justice. 
[1869  W.  ^Iolyneux  Burton  on  Trent  105  There  was  a  staff 
of  men  six  in  number  called  ‘  Deciners',  whose  duty  it  was 
in  modern  times  to  assist  the  constables  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  manor  and  borough  . .  The  name  commonly 
given  to  these  officers  was  dozener ,  and  under  it  at  the 
present  day  they  are  associated  in  many  instances  with 
municipal  boroughs.] 


Decennal  (d&e*nal),  a.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deceit- 
nal-is  of  ten  years,  f.  decern  +  ann-us.  Cf.  F.  di- 
cennal  (16th  c.  in  Hatzf.).]  =  Decennial. 

1648  ‘Mercurius  Pragmaticus’  Plea  for  King  26  They 
. .  appointed  Archons,  or  Decennall  Governors,  that  is,  one 
Prince  for  ten  years.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  235 
A  Decennal  Prescription. 

+  Decennalian,  a.  Obs.  =  prec. 

1794  T.  Taylor  Pausanias  I.  376  The  Medontidce  still 
held  the  decennalian  government. 

Decennary  (disenari),  a.  and  sb .  [f.  L.  de- 

cenn-is  of  ten  years  +  -ary  :  cf.  Decennal.] 

A.  adj .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  period  of  ten  years ; 

Decennial. 

1855  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.Soc.  XVI.  11.  577  The  average  home- 
produce  of  wheat . .  during  each  of  these  decennary  periods. 

B.  sb.  A  period  of  ten  years  ;  a  decennium. 

1822  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  PaiPs  JVks.  (1828)  VIII.  34  The 

awful  predictions  of  the  Whigs  during  the  last  decennary. 
1826  H.  C. Robinson  Diary  {iS6g)ll.  322 The  fifth  decennary 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  1873  C.  Robinson  N.  S.  Wales 
72  Dividing  the  decennary  into  two  equal  parts,  it  will  be 
found  that,  .during  the  earlier  five  years  [etc.]. 

Decennary:  see  Decenary. 

Dece*nniad.  [irreg.  f.  L.  Decennium  +  -ad, 
after  triads  chiliad ,  etc.]  =  Decennium. 

1864  Soc.  Science  Rev.  239  The  increase  . .  was  found  in 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1851  to  be  less  than  it  had  been 
in  any  previous  decenniad.  1882  A  thenxum  3  June  692/1 
During  three  decenniads  of  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century. 

Decennial  (dzse’nial),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  decen - 
ni-tim  (see  next)  +  -al  :  cf.  centennial.  The  L. 
adj.  was  decennal-is ,  whence  Decennal.] 

A.  adj .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Decennial ,  belonging  to  or  contein- 
ing  ten  years.  1685  H.  More  Paralip.  Prophet.  91  At  a 
complete  decennial  interval.  1798  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly 
Mag.  IV.  hi  The  interest  of  a  majority  of  the  house  .. 
illegally  to  perpetuate  its  authority  and  vote  itself  decen¬ 
nial.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$*  Prices  I.  xxv.  625  A  table  in 
which  decennial  averages  may  be  stated.  1868  M.  Pattison 
Academ.  Oj'g.  iii.  52  The  decennial  return  of  income  to  be 
made  by  each  college. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Holding  office  for  ten  years. 

1728  Newton  Chronol.  Amejided  37  C’narops,  the  first 
decennial  Archon  of  the  Athenians.  1866  Felton  Anc.  # 
Mod.  Gr.  II.  v.  74  Seven  decennial  archons  carried  on  the 
government  till  b.  c.  683. 

B.  sb.  A  decennial  anniversary  or  its  celebra¬ 
tion.  U.  S.  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Dece  nnially  adv.,  every  ten  years. 

1874  Daily  News  16  Feb.  5/5  Opportunity  of  decennially 
reviewing  the  progress  throughout  the  world  of  fine  arts. 

II  Decennium  (dzse-ni»m).  PI.  -ia.  [L.,  f. 
decenn-is  of  ten  years,  f.  decent  ten  +  annus  year : 
cf.  biennis,  biennium,  and  Centennium.]  A  space 
of  ten  years,  a  decade  (of  years). 

1685  H.  More  Paralip.  Prophet.  91  Reckoning  on  still  by 
complete  Decenniums.  1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XII.  590  To  unteach  all  their  lessons  of  the  last  decennium. 
1864  Pusey  Led.  Daniel  i.  8  In  the  last  decenniaof  the  last 
century.  1881  Censiis  Eng.  <5-  Wales  Prelim.  Report  p.  xii, 
The  decrease  of  the  population  of  Ireland  . .  in  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  decennium. 

t  Becennoval  (dise’ntwal),  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
decennoval-is ,  f.  decem-novem  nineteen :  see  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  nineteen  (years). 

1681  Hooke  Phil.  Collect.  XII.  28  Dionysius  Exiguus  in¬ 
troduced  the  Decennoval  Cycle  (called  the  Golden  Number) 
for  the  Celebration  of  Easter.  1694  Holder  Disc.  Time  75 
Meton.  .constituted  a  Decennoval  Circle,  or  of  19  years. 

So  +  Decennovary,  f  Decennovennal,  =  prec. 

1694  Holder  Disc. Time  77  In  this  whole  Decennovary 
Progress  of  the  Epacts.  1677  Cary  Chronol.  1. 11. 1.  ii.  57  An 
Interval  of  1257  Years,  which  make  66  Decenovenal  Cycles, 
and  somewhat  more.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  425  Through 
the  whole  Decennovennal  Cycle. 

Decension,  -sor,  obs.  Descension,  -sor. 

Decent  (dfsent),  a.  [a.  F.  decent  (15th  c.  in 
Hatzf.),  or  ad.  L.  decent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  decere  to 
become,  to  be  fitting.  It  is  used  etymologically 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (peril,  as  French)  in 

1495  Treviso's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxix.,  The  fyngres 
highte  digiti ..  of  this  worde  decent  [Bodl.  MS.  decere],  to 
saye  in  Englysshe  semely,  for  they  ben  semely  sette.] 

1.  Becoming,  suitable,  appropriate,  or  proper 
to  the  circumstances  or  special  requirements  of  the 
case  ;  seemly,  fitting.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1539  [see  b].  1547  Latimer  1st  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI 

(Arb.)  33  It  was  not  decent  that  the  kings  horsses  shuld  be 
kept  in  them  [abbeys].  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  iii. 
xxiii.  (Arb.)  279  Tell  thine  errand  in  such  termes  as  are 
decent  betwixt  enemies.  1661  Evelyn  Diary  20  Dec.,  The 
funeral  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  .was  a  decent  solemnity. 
<21677  Barrow  Serin.  Matt.  i.  2o(Wks.  1716)  II.  257  Decent 
it  was  that  as  man  did  approve  so  man  also  should  condemn 
sin  in  the  flesh.  1695  Dryden  Parall.  Poetry  <$•  Paint. , 
Since  there  must  be  ornaments  both  in  painting  and  poetry, 
if  they  are  not  necessary,  they  must  at  least  be  decent,  that 
is  in  their  due  place,  and  but  moderately  used.  1710 
Steele  Tatler  No.  231  P2  After  a  decent  Time  spent  in 
the  Father’s  House,  the  Bridegroom  went  to  prepare  his 
Seat  for  her  Reception.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  v.  iii, 

So  total  a  change,  .that  we  think  it  decent  to  communicate 
it  in  a  fresh  chapter.  1827  Polloic  Course  T.  iii.  Showing, 
too,  in  plain  and  decent  phrase.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 

I.  75  The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  retained  j 


episcopacy  as  an  ancient,  a  decent,  and  a  convenient  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  but  had  not  declared  that  form  of  church 
government  to  be  of  divine  institution. 

+  b.  Appropriate  with  regard  to  rank  or  dignity. 

1539  Act  31  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  5  A  goodly  ..  manour,  decent 
and  convenient  for  a  king.  1547  Latimer  1st  Serm.  bef. 
Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  33  God  teacheth  what  honoure  is  decente 
for  the  kynge.  1640  Yorke  Union  Hon.  77  The  Tombe  . . 
is  not  so  decent,  nor  convenient  as  his  honour  and  acts  de¬ 
served.  1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  67  He  useth  a  decent 
and  due  epithet,  thus,  Honourable  J udge.  1716  Lady  M.W. 
Montague  Basset  Table  77  When  kings,  queens,  knaves  are 
set  in  decent  rank,  a  1794  Gibbon  Autobiog.  84  The  court 
was  regulated  with  decent  and  splendid  economy. 

+  2.  Of  such  appearance  and  proportions  as  suit 
the  requirements  of  good  taste ;  comely,  hand¬ 
some. 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  237  Most  of  their  houses 
are  but  of  one  storie  high,  yet  are  they  very  decent,  and 
have  each  one  a  garden.  1616  Bullokar,  Deceit ,  comely, 
handsome.  1625  Bacon  Ess.  Buildings  (Arb.)  552  An  In¬ 
ward  Court.  .Which  is  to  be.  .Cloistered  on  all  Sides,  vpon 
Decent  and  Beautifull  Arches,  as  High  as  the.  first  Story. 
1669  A.  Browne  Ars  Pid.  (1675)  4  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  decent  or  well  proportioned  thing,  without  this  Syme- 
trical  measure  of  the  parts  orderly  united.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
xiii.  273  Her  decent  hand  a  shining  jav’lin  bore.  1725  De 
Foe  Voy.  round  World .1840)  268  He  had  five  or  six  apart¬ 
ments  in  his  house. .  two  of  them  were  very  large  and  decent. 

3.  In  accordance  with  or  satisfying  the  general 
standard  of  propriety  or  good  taste,  in  conduct, 
speech,  or  action  ;  esp.  conformable  to  or  satisfying 
the  recognized  standard  of  modesty  or  delicacy; 
free  from  obscenity. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  124  A  fayer  decent  semely 
shewe  of  vtwarde  deuocion.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VI II,  iv.  ii. 
145  For  vertue,  and  true  beautie  of  the  soule,  Forhonestie, 
and  decent  carriage.  1625  Bacon  Ess.  Praise  (Arb.)  357 
To  Praise  a  Mans  selfe,  cannot  be  Decent,  except  it  be  in 
rare  Cases.  1712  Hearne  Collect.  29  Oct.,  ’Twill  not  be 
decent  for  me  to  inquire  into  yt  Affair.  1732  Berkeley 
Alciphr.  11.  §  10  The  regular  decent  life  of  a  virtuous  man. 
1754  Chatham  Lett.  Nephew  iv.  20  Be  sure  to  associate 
. .  with  men  of  decent  and  honourable  lives.  1770  Gibbon 
On  AEneid  vi.  Misc.  Wks.  1796  II.  507  The  laws  of  honour 
are  different  in  different  ages  ;  and  a  behaviour  which  in 
Augustus  was  decent,  would  have  covered  ./Eneas  with 
infamy.  1830-2  Carleton  Traits  Irish  Peasant.  (Tegg’s 
ed.)  375  Are  you  ladin’  a  dacenter  or  more  becominer  life? 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  265  Much  more  than  they  had 
any  decent  pretence  for  asking.  1865  Mill  in  Morn.  Star 
6  J  uly,  Would  it  have  been  decent  in  me  to  have  gone  among 
you  and  said,  ‘  I  am  the  fittest  man  ?  ’ 
b.  of  persons. 

1731  Swift  Poems ,  Strephon  <5*  Chloe ,  Women  must  be 
decent,  And  from  the  spouse  each  blemish  hide.  1886 

H.  H.  Johnston  Kilimanjaro  Exp.  xix.  437  The  Wa-Caga 
cannot  be  accused  of  indecency,  for  they  make  no  effort  to 
be  decent,  but  walk  about  as  Nature  made  them. 

4.  Satisfying  (in  character,  mode  of  living,  be¬ 
haviour,  manners,  etc.)  the  standard  of  one’s 
position  or  circumstances ;  respectable. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  443  P  7  H on estus  ..  makes 
modest  Profit  by  modest  Means,  to  the  decent  Support 
of  his  Family.  1738  Pope  Epil.  Sat.  11.  71  Even  in  a 
bishop  I  can  spy  desert :  Seeker  is  decent.  1771  Mrs. 
Harris  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  239  Lord 
Herbert  is  at  Wilton  with  his  tutor,  .a  decent  well-behaved 
man.  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  1.  403  Next,  with  their  boy, 
a  decent  couple  came.  1831  T.  L.  Peacock  Crotchet  Castle 
iii,  Captain  F. — Many  decent  families  are  maintained  on 
smaller  means.  Lady  C. — Decent  families  :  ay,  decent  is  the 
distinction  from  respectable.  Respectable  means  rich,  and 
decent  means  poor.  I  should  die  if  I  heard  my  family  called 
decent.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  Such  ii.  27  Most  of  us  who 
have  had  decent  parents.  1882  Serjt.  Ballantine  Exper. 
Barrister's  Life  I.  xxiii.  290,  I  remember  a  pantaloon.  .He 
was  a  very  sober  decent  fellow, 
b.  of  appearance,  dress,  etc. 

1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levatit  45  Others  go  about  in  a 
pretty  decent  Garb.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  (1841) 

I.  xxii.  210  A  well-furnished  shop  with  a  decent  outside. 
1773  Johnson  Let.  Mrs.  Thrale  6  Sept.,  In  the  afternoon 
tea  was  made  by  a  very  decent  girl  in  a  printed  linen. 
1843  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  227,  I  am  getting  together  one 
decent  suit  of  clothes  for  her.  1884  F.  M.  Crawford  Rom. 
Sitiger  I.  5  We  made  him  look  very  decent. 

5.  Satisfying  a  fair  standard ;  fair,  tolerable, 
passable,  ‘  respectable  ’ ;  good  enough  in  its  way. 

Distinct  examples  of  this  sense  are  late ;  within  brackets 
are  given  some  earlier  quots.  which  may  belong  to  it. 

[ c  1642  Twyne  in  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  55  They 
were  put  into  battell  arraye,  and  skirmished  together  in 
a  very  decent  manner.  1697  Dryden  Virg.Georg.  Ded.(i72i) 
1. 180  If  his  Constitution  be  healthful,  his  Mind  may  still 
retain  a  decent  Vigour.] 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  34  p  10  At  length,  making  a 
Sacrifice  of  all  their  Acquaintance  and  Relations,  [they] 
furnished  out  a  very  decent  Execution.  1773  J.  Berridge 
Chr.  World  Unmasked  (1812)  29  Some  debts  I  shall  pay 
myself,  a  decent  part  of  the  shot.  1826  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1885)  II.  27  The  locusts,  .appeared,  .to  be  doing  pretty  well, 
and  had  made  decent  shoots.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid. 
in  Georgia  132  There  was  not  another  decent  kitchen,  or 
flower  garden  in  the  State.  1880  Miss  Braddon  Just  as 
I  am  xi,  She  had  just  learnt  enough  English  to  write 
a  decent  letter.  Mod.  ( Oxford  Tutor)  He  ought  to  be  able 
to  write  decent  Latin  prose. 

6.  quasi-tf</z\  Decently. 

1715-20  Pope  Iliad  vii.  513  Nor  less  the  Greeks  their 
pious  sorrows  shed,  And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  dead. 
1761  Eliz.  Bonhote  Rambles  of  Frankly  (1797)  II.  176  The 
woman  was  dressed  neat  and  decent. 

7.  Comb.,  as  decent-livcd ,  - looking . 

1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fam.  1 1. 152  A  small  but 
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tolerably  decent-looking  house.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Apr. 
6/1 ,  I  never  stole  any  spoons,  and  am  a  decent-lived  man  as 
a  whole. 

Decentish.  (drsentij),  a.  colloq.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ish.]  Somewhat  decent,  pretty  decent. 

a  1814  Dibdin  4  Tom  Tough'  in  Univ.  Songster  (1825)  83 
Laid  up  at  last  in  a  decentish  condition.  1820  Black w. 
Mag.  VII.  298  The  Jenkinsops  had  maintained  a  decentish 
sort  of  character.  1854  Motley  Corr.  8  May,  I  have  a 
decentish  kind  of  room  here,  and  I  think  I  shall  stop. 

Decently  (drsentli),  adv.  [-ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  dec.ent  manner ;  with  decency  +  suitably ; 
f  fittingly ;  becomingly  ;  respectably. 

1552  Huloet,  Decentlye,  deceyiter.  1556  Lauder  Tractate 
39  To  rewle  his  ryng  In  Godlie  maner,  decentlie.  1611 
Bible  i  Cor.  xiv.  40  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  [Vulg. 
honeste\  Wyclif,  and  all  i6t/ic.  vv.  honestly]  and  in  order. 
1639  Fuller  Holy  War  iv.  viii.  (1840)  192  He  also  caused 
the  corpses  of  the  Christians,  .decently  to  be  interred.  1662 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Churching  of  W omen ,  The  woman . .  shall 
come  into  the  Church  decently  apparelled.  1723  De  Foe 
Col.  Jack  (1840)  221  My  wife,  .treated  me  more  decently  than 
she  had  been  wont  to  do.  1751  Johnson  R  ambler  N  0.170  P2 
My  father  was  burthened  with  more  children  than  he  could 
decently  support.  1814  Southey  Roderick  hi,  There  upon 
the  ground  Four  bodies,  decently  composed,  were  laid. 
1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  74  In  England,  Voltaire 
noticed,  the  peasant  is  decently  clad. 

2.  In  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  or  measure ;  toler¬ 
ably,  passably. 

1846  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  368,  I  cannot  even  steady  my 
hand  to  write  decently.  1859  Darwin  in  Life  #  Lett .  (1887) 
I.  151  If  I  keep  decently  well. 

t  Decentness.  Obs.  [-ness.]  The  quality 
of  being  decent ;  decency,  propriety. 

1561  Veron  Hunting  of  Pur g.  37  Shall  they  [our  dead]  be 
caried  forth,  wythout  any  decentnesse,  as  we  be  wont  to 
cary  forth  dead  horses  ?  1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxviii. 
(1887)  178  There  is  a  comlynesse  in  eche  kinde,  and  a  decent¬ 
nesse  in  degree.  1670  Evelyn  Diary  6  Feb.,  The  lawfulnesse, 
decentnesse,  and  necessitie  of  subordinate  degrees  and 
ranks  of  men. 

Decentralization  (d/se^ntralaiziFi'Jsn').  [n. 
of  action  from  next.  So  mod.F.  decentralisation 
(1878  in  Acad.  Bid.).'] 

The  action  or  fact  of  decentralizing ;  decentralized 
condition  ;  esp.  in  Politics ,  the  weakening  of  the 
central  authority  and  distribution  of  its  functions 
among  the  branches  or  local  administrative  bodies. 

1846  Bastiat  &  Porter  Gen.  Interest  40  An  irresistible 
power  of  decentralization.  1872  M.  D.  Conway  Repub l . 
Superst.  1.  i.  10  The  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  extreme 
decentralisation  in  a  republic  furnished  by  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Decentralize  (dzse-ntral3iz\  v.  ff.  De-  II.  i 
+  Centralize.  Cf.  mod.F.  dCcentraliser  (1878 
in  Acad.  Bid.).] 

trans.  To  undo  the  centralization  of ;  to  distribute 
administrative  powers,  etc.,  which  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  single  head  or  centre.  Hence  De- 
ce’ntralized,  DecerntralizingySy)/.  adjs. 

1851  Nichol  Archit.  Heav.  91  These  unconcentrated,  or 
rather  de-centralized  masses  of  stars.  1839  Bright  Sp. 
India  1  Aug.,  What  you  want  is  to  decentralize  your  Govern¬ 
ment.  i860  Sal.  Rev.  IX.  803/2  Decentralizing  influences 
wax  faint  and  few.  1875  Merivale  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  lxx. 
(1877)  S75  During  the  last  century  the  government  of  the 
empire  had  become  completely  decentralized. 

+  Deceper,  v.  Obs.  [Illiterate  spelling  of  de- 
separe  or  dessepare,  a.  OF.  desseparer,  deseparer, 
ad.  late  L.  dis-separare,  f.  dis-  asunder  +  sfparare 
to  Separate,  Sever.]  trans.  To  dissever.  Hence 
+  Deceleration  [OF.  deceperacion  (Godef.)], 
separation,  severance. 

1347  Boorde  Brev.  Health  13  b,  The  one  decepered  from 
the  other,  a- 1450  Knt.  do  la  Tour  1,1868)  98  Deceperacion 
of  the  loue  he  twene  hem. 

Decephalize  (dfse-falaiz),  v.  Biol.  [De-  II. 
1  :  cf.  Cephalization  (Gr.  icc<pa\ri  head).]  To 
reverse  the  cephalization  of;  to  reduce,  degrade, 
or  simplify  the  parts  of  the  head  of  (an  animal). 
Hence  Decephalization,  the  simplification  or 
reduction  of  cephalic  parts  ;  reduction  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  or  specialization  of  the  head,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  body ;  deceplialized  condition. 
(Introduced  by  Dana,  in  article  cited.) 

1863  Dana  in  Avier.  Jrnl.  Science  Arts  2nd  Ser. 
XXXVI.  3  Examples  of  cephalization  . .  by  a  transfer  of 
members  from  the  locomotive  to  the  cephalic  series  (or  of 
decephalization  by  the  reverse)  occur  in  the  two  highest 
sub-kingdoms,  those  of  Vertebrates  and  A  rticulates.  Ibid. 
5  The  Entomostracans  exemplify  decephalization  by  de¬ 
generation. 

Deceptation,  obs.  f.  Disceptation,  discussion, 
t  Dece’ptible,  a.  Obs.  [?  a.  obs.  F.  deceptible 
or  directly  f.  L.  type  *deceptibilis :  see  -ble.]  Apt 
to  be  deceived. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i  Humane  nature  ;  of  whose 
deceptible  condition ..  perhaps  there  should  not  need  any 
other  eviction.  Ibid.  i.  iii.  8  An  erroneous  inclination  of 
the  people ;  as  being  the  most  deceptible  part  of  mankind. 
Hence  Deceptifoi  lity. 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  i.  6  Considering  the  shortness 
of  our  intellectual  sight,  the  deceptibility  and  impositions 
of  our  senses.  1837  Carlyle  Diam.  Necklace  Misc.  Ess. 
(1888)  V.  162  A  fixed  idea.. has  produced  a  deceptibility.. 
that  will  clutch  at  straws. 


Deception  (d/se'pjan).  Also  6  dis-.  [a.  F. 
deception  (13th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  deception-em , 
n.  of  action  from  decipere  to  Deceive.] 

1.  The  action  of  deceiving  or  cheating. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  ( 1840)  76  Hope  dispeyred,  a  gwer- 
donles  gwerdone  ;  Trusty  disceyte,  feythful  decepcioune. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  F  ij,  ben  harme- 
doers  &  loveth  falshode  and  desepcion.  1490  Caxton 
Eneydos  xxvi.  95  What  grete  decepcions  and  iniuries  she 
ymagyneth  ayenst  the.  c  1500  Doctr.  Gd.  Servauntes  in 
Anc.  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy  Soc.)  4  Fie  dysceyte,  gyle,  and 
decepcyon.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  126  For  greit 
disceptioun  all  this  thing  he  did.  a  17 16  South  (J.),  All 
deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  signs  which  . .  were 
made  the  means  of  mens  signifying  or  conveying  their 
thoughts.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  170  He  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  no  falsehood  or  deception.  1862  Darwin 
Per  til.  Orchids  i.  45  These  plants  exist  by  an  organized 
system  of  deception. 

b.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  deceived. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  iv.  113  Hee  is  surely 
greedy  of  delusion,  and  will  hardly  avoide  deception.  1769 
Junius  Lett.  xxxi.  144  The  public  has  fallen  into  the  de¬ 
ception.  1836  Hor.  Smith  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  118  Decep¬ 
tion — a  principal  ingredient  in  happiness. 

2.  That  which  deceives ;  a  piece  of  trickery ; 
a  cheat,  sham. 

1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xx,  There  is  some 
deception,  some  trick.  1833  Ritchie  Wand.  Loire  176 
Launching  the  anathemas  of  what  we  call  taste  against  so 
paltry  a  deception.  1841  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange 
Life  III.  viii.  130  There  was  no  background  to  form  a 
phantasmagoria  deception. 

Hence  Dece  ptionist,  one  who  performs  feats  of 
illusion  ;  a  juggler. 

1883  Society  20  Jan.  22/1  'The  American  Deceptionist’.. 
with  his  marvellous  juggling  tricks. 

Dece'ptional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  deception  ;  deceptive. 

1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  v.  vii.  (1849)  224,  I  played  a  decep- 
tional  part. 

Deceptions  (d/se’pjas),  a.  Now  rare.  [a. 
obs.  F.  deceptieux,  -cieux,  in  med.L.  deceptids-us 
(Du  Cange),  f.  deception-em :  see  -oos.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  characterized  by  deception  ;  that  tends 
to  deceive,  cheat,  or  mislead. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  v.  ii.  123  An  esperance.  .That  doth 
inuert  th ’attest  of  eyes  and  eares ;  As  if  those  organs  had 
deceptions  functions.  1789  Bath  Jrnl.  20  July  Advt.,  To 
puff  off  an  old  stock  in  a  deceptious  manner.  1824  Ben- 
tham  Bk.  Fallacies  Wks.  1843  II.  437  Deceptious  terms. 

1.  In  the  war  department, — honour  and  glory.  2.  In  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  honour ,  glory,  and  dignity.  1829  Examiner 
lob/z  False  attacks,  feints,  and  deceptious  demonstrations. 
1843  Tail's  Mag.  X.  622  Stripped  of  its  deceptious  summer 
verdure. 

t  Deceptiously,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  way  characterized  by  deception  ;  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deceive. 

1797  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIII.  582  She  then 
appoints  him  deceptiously  in  the  bathhouse.  1817  Bentham 
Plan  Pari.  Reform  cxv,  Circumstantially  but  deceptiously 
evidentiary. 

Deceptitious  (d«epti-Jhs\  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
stem  decept-  (see  next)  +  -itious  (from  L.  -icius).] 
Of  a  deceptive  kind  or  character. 

1827  Bentham  Ration.  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VII.  15  Any 
deceptitious  representation  of  psychological  facts. 

Deceptive  (dzse'ptiv),  a.  [a.  F.  ddccptif,  -ive 
(1378  in  Hatzf.),  in  med.  or  rnod.L.  deceptlvus,  f. 
decept-  ppl.  stem  of  decipere  to  deceive  ;  see  -ive. 
In  English  a  recent  word  (not  in  Shaksp.),  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  Deceptious.]  Apt  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  deceive,  having  the  character  of  deceiving. 

Deceptive  cadence  (Music) :  false  or  interrupted  cadence  : 
see  False  a.  2  b. 

i6n  Cotgr.,  Deceptif  deceptiue,  deceitfull,  deceiuing. 
1636  in  Blount  Glossogr.  c  1780  V.  Knox  Remarks  Grant. 
Schools  (R.),  It  is  to  be  feared,  .that  this  mode  of  education 
.  .is  ultimately  deceptive.  1787  Hargrave  Tracts,  Case  of 
Impositions  (R.),  The  deceptive  verbal  criticism  from  words 
no  longer  understood.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  295 
A  mere  shadow  and  deceptive  nonentity.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  (1886)  171  We  see  the  same  men.  .kneeling, 
rising,  bowing,  with  deceptive  solemnity. 

+  b.  as  sb.  Deceiving  faculty.  Obs. 

1632  Gaule  Magastrom.  268  By  learning  the  deceptive, 
and  proving  the  experience,  of  the  magical  Art. 

Deceptively  (dise-ptivli),  adv.  [-ly  2.]  In 
a  deceptive  manner,  so  as  to  deceive. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Refl.  (1848)  I.  104  If  he  use  the 
words,  right  and  obligation ,  he  does  it  deceptively.  1863 
Bates  Nat.  Amazon  ^  II.  58  Two  smaller  kinds,  which  are 
deceptively  like  the  little  Nemeobius  Lucina. 

Dece’ptiveness.  [-ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  deceptive. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  v.  vi,  An  Executive  ‘pretend¬ 
ing',  really  with  less  and  less  deceptiveness  now,  ‘to  be 
dead 1873  Burton  Hist.  ScotN\.  lxx.  201  A  characteristic  ' 
deceptiveness  that  must  have  comprehended  self-deceit. 

Deceptivity  (dfseptrviti).  [f.  as  Deceptive 
+  -ity.J  =  Deceptiveness  ;  also  concr .  a  thing  of 
deceptive  character. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  $  Pr.  (1858)  230  A  Deceptivity,  a  Sham- 
thing.  % 

t  Dece*ptor.  Obs.  In  5  -our.  [ad,  (through 
Fr.)  L.  deceptor-em  deceiver,  agent-n.  from  deci¬ 
pere  to  deceive.  Cf.  later  F.  dfrepteur  (Littre).] 

A  deceiver. 


1484  Caxton  VEsop  iv.  xi.  (1889)  116  Ypocrytes  and  decep- 
tours  of  god  and  of  the  world. 

+  Dece  ptory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deceptori-us 
deceitful,  1.  deceptor-em  deceiver :  see  -ory.  In 
obs.  F.  ddeeptoire.]  Apt  to  deceive. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  xi.  (1554)  25  a,  See  how  deceptorye 
Been  all  these  worldly  revolucions.  1727-30  in  Bailey  vol. 
II,  and  folio  ;  whence  1755  in  Johnson. 

Deceptress.  rare.  [fem.  of  Deceptor,  an¬ 
swering  in  sense  to  L.  deceptrix :  see  -ess.]  A 
female  deceiver. 

1880  M.  Crommelin  Black  Abbey  II.  viii.  139  The  pretty 
deceptress  woke  refreshed. 

t  Dece*pture.  Obs.  [f.  L.  decept-  ppl.  stem  of 
decipfre  +  -URE.]  ‘Fraud,  deceit’  (Halliwell). 
Dece*rebrize,  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  Cerebr-um 
4  -ize.]  To  deprive  of  the  cerebrum  ;  to  pith. 

Decern  (d&9*in),  v.  [a.  F.  decerne-r  (1318  in 
Godef.),  ad.  L.  decernere  to  decide,  pronounce  a 
decision,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  cernere  to  separate,  distin¬ 
guish,  decide  :  see  Cern  v.  In  OF.  ddcemier  was 
confused  in  form  with  descerner,  discerner\  the 
clear  distinction  between  the  two  dates  only  from 
the  1 6th  c. ;  hence,  in  English  also,  decern  is  found 
with  the  sense  Discern.] 

I.  To  decide,  determine,  decree. 

+ 1.  trans.  To  decide,  determine  (a  matter  dis¬ 
puted  or  doubtful).  Obs.  a.  with  simple  obj. 

C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  ii.  no  Be  }?e  Text  (?ai  decerne 
all  Tha  casis.  1555  Eden  Decades  80  The  controuersie  shulde 
bee  decerned  by  the  bysshope  of  Rome. 

b.  with  inf.  or  object  clause. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  220 a/i  Holy 
faders  . .  decerned  &  concluded  that  it  snolde  be  buryed 
with  theyr  mayster.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (181 1)  162  Whan 
my  noble  prince  . .  had  decerned  to  send  me  his  oratour  to 
France.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  I.  531  This  ilk  Donald 
. .  Decernit  hes  thairfoir  richt  suddantlie  To  gif  battell.  1547 
Homilies  1.  Charity  1.  (1859)  69  He  shall  not  be  deceived,  but 
truly  decern  and  judge,  a  1619  Fotherby  Athcom.  1.  v.  §  2 
(1622)  31  To  make  them  decerne,  there  should  be  no  God. 

c.  intr. 

1553  Kennedy  Compend.  Tract,  in  Wodr.  Soc..  Misc.  (1844) 
105  The  Apostolis  and  Eldaris  convenit  to  dispute  and  de¬ 
cerne  upoun  the  questioun. 

2.  trans.  To  decree  by  judicial  sentence.  Now 
a  technical  term  of  Scottish  judicature ;  the  use  of 
the  word  ‘  decerns  5  being  necessary  to  constitute 
a  Decree  :  see  quot.  1774  in  d. 

a.  with  simple  obj. 

c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  182  She  . . 
was  denounced  . .  contumax,  and  a  citation  decerned  for  her 
appearance.  1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  iii.  viii.  181 
But  onely  pronounce  the  sentence  according  to  that  which 
he  who  sitteth  judge  in  the  Court,  hath  decreed  and  de¬ 
cerned.  a  1850  Rossetti  Dance  3-  Circ.  1.  (1874)  118  Since 
thou,  Death,  and  thou  only,  canst  decern  Wealth  to  my  life, 
or  want,  at  thy  free  choice. 

b.  that  something  be  done. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  274  The  lordis  of  this  present  Par- 
lement  [1399]  decerne  and  deme,  That  the  dukes  . .  schal 
lese  . .  her  dignite.  1515  R.  Sampson  in  Strype  Eccl.Mem. 
I.  i.  17  A  commission  to  some  men  . .  to  decern  [that]  the 
same  one  exception  and  process ..  were  of  no  strength. 
1582-8  Hist.  James  VI (1804)  21  It  was  decernit  that  . .  shoe 
sould  be  transportit  to  the  fortalice  of  Lochlevin,  and  thair 
decernit  to  remaine  in  captivity. 

c.  a  person,  etc.  to  be  or  to  do  something.  +  To 
decern  in  :  to  mulct  in  by  decree  of  court. 

1526  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  F- (1814)  306  (Jam.)  Decernit  to  haif  in- 
currit  the  panis  contenit  in  said  actis.  1559  Diurn.  Occurr. 
(1833)  52  The  forthe  of  Aymouth  decernit  to  be  cassin  down. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  Rich.  II  an.  23  II.  405  We  . .  by  the 
power,  name,  and  authoritie  to  us  . .  committed,  pronounce, 
decerne  [1494  Fabyan  dyscerne]  and  declare,  the  same  king 
Richard  . .  to  be  . .  unworthy  to  the  rule  and  governaunce. 
1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  41  Roger 
Gordoun  . .  for  his  contumacie  in  not  coming  to  the  Com- 
mittie  . .  is  decernit  in  xx  merks  monie  of  fyne.  Ibid.  43 
Decerns  Alexander  Gordoun.  .to  content  and'pey  to  George 
Glendonyng  . .  the  soume  of  xxij  lib.  xiijs.  iiijd.  1682  Lend. 
Gaz.  No.  1682/1  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Iusticiary, 
therefore  Decerne  and  Adjudge  the.  said  Archibald  Earl  of 
Argile  to  be  Execute  to  the  Death.  1753  Ste'iuart’s  Trial 
283  They  . .  decern  and  adjudge  the  said  James  Stewart  to 
be  carried  back  to  the  prison.  1754  Erskine  Print.  Sc. 
Law  (1809)  438  If  a  bastard  might  be  decerned  executor  as 
next  of  kin  to  his  mother. 

d.  intr. 

1541  Paynel  Catiline  xvii.  29  b,  Whan  they  suffre.  they  de¬ 
cerne  :  whan  they  hold  theyr  peace,  they  crye  aloude.  1588 
A.  King  tr.  Canisius ’  Catech.  52  Authoritie,  in  gouerning, 
iudging,  and  decerning.  1774  Interlocutor  in  A.  McKay 
Hist.  Kilmarnock  (ed.  4)  363  Therefore  [the  Lord  Ordinary] 
suspends  the  letters  simpliciter ,  and  decerns.  1817  Blackzv. 
Mag.  I.  437/1  The  court  below  . .  decerned  in  terms  of  the 
prayer  of  the  complaint.  1880  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.  v.  Debts , 
If  the  sum  decerned  for  . .  do  not  exceed,  etc. 

e.  tra7isf 

1850  Tait's  Mag.  XVII.  106/1  One  has  said,  ‘It  is  not 
this  ’ :  another  avers,  ‘  It  is  not  that ' :  one  decerns  it  [a  book] 
too  elaborate. 

II.  To  discern. 

+  3.  trans.  To  distinguish  or  separate  by  their 
differences  (things  that  differ,  one  thing  from 
another).  Obs. 

*  I535  [see  Decerning].  1546  Bp.  Gardiner  Declar.Art. 
Joye  16  d,  That  belefe  was  a  condicion  which  decerned  them 
that  shall  enioye  the  fruite  of  Christes  passion,  and  them 
that  shall  not.  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  \Vks.  1846  1. 188  We 
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must  decerne  the  immaculat  spous  of  Jesus  Christ,  frome 
the  Mother  of  confusioun.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  1.  99  That  rule,  .whereby,  .he  decerneth  and  chooseth 
good  from  bad.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Disc,  Impresds 
l Vis.  (1711)  228  Things  which  cannot  be  decerned  from 
others ;  as  fowls  like  to  others. 

b.  intr.  To  distinguish,  discriminate  between, 
a  I53S  Sir  T.  Morf.  Whs.  528  (R.)  To  deserne  betwene  the 
true  doctrine  and  the  false.  1892  A.  R.  Watson  Geo.  Gil- 
fillan  iii.  38  With  little  skill  to  decern  between  the  good 
and  the  evil  in  literature. 

4.  To  see  distinctly  (with  the  eyes  or  the  mind); 
to  distinguish  (an  object  or  fact)  ;  to  discern. 

I5f>9  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  9  Then  all  that  we 
ether  by  sight  may  decerne,  or  by  arte  conceive.  1595  Blan- 
chardine  Pt.  11.  Ded.,  You  may  well  decerne,  that  my  will¬ 
ing  minde  dooth  bewraie  my  good  meaning,  c  1610  Sir  J. 
Melvil  Mem.  (1735)  94  A  Princess  who  could  decern  and 
reward  good  Service,  a  1638  Mede  ApostasieWks.  (1672) 
54  The  starres  and  lights  therein  should  not  easily  be  de¬ 
cerned.  1891  H.  S.  Constable  Horses ,  Sport,  Q-  IVar  37 
Differences,  .that  cannot  be  decerned  by  the  eye. 

Hence  Decerning*  vbl.  sb .,  +  Dece*rnment. 
a  J535  Sir  T.  More  Whs.  528  (R.)  The  decerning  of  the 
true  woord  of  God  . .  from  the  countrefet  woorde  of  man. 
1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  125  marg .,  The 
decerning  of  punishment  putte  to  the  discretion  of  the  magis¬ 
trates.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  142  Judge  by 
your  owne  decernement,  how  much,  a  1679  T.  Goodwin 
IVks.  III.  1.  488  (R.)  A  yet  more  refined  elective  discretion 
or  decernment. 

Decernable,  var.  of  Disceunable. 

+  Decernent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  decement-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  deccrnere  to  Decern.]  Decerning ; 
=  Decretory  i. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  341  The  reasons  of  good 
and  evil  extrinsic  to  the  Divine  Essence  are  al  dependent  on 
the  Divine  Wil  either  decernent  or  legislative. 

Decerniture  (dis3-initra.i).  Sc.  Law.  [f.  De¬ 
cern  v.  (or  its  source)  ;  the  formation  is  irregular, 
imitative  of  such  pairs  as  invest,  Divestiture.  Cf. 
Cerniture.]  The  action  of  decerning ;  a  Decree 
of  a  (Scotch)  court  of  justice. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.ix.  380  Being  urged  to  it  byCaptaine 
Wairds  decernitour,  I  freely  performed  his  Direction.  1666 
in  Brown  Supplt.  Morrison  s  Decisions  (1826)  I.  517  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  his  right  of  the  stipend,  and  to  infer  decer- 
niture  against  the  heritors.  1883  D.  Beveridge  Culross  .$■ 
Tulliallan  I.  iv.  130  We  find  two  decernitures  in  favour  of 
Bessie  Bur.  1885  Ld.  Selborne  in  Lam  Rep.  10  Appeal  500 
The  first  question  . .  is,  whether  the  decerniture  in  terms  of 
the  declaratory  conclusions  of  the  summons  is.  .correct. 

+  Dece  rp,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  deeerped,  de- 
cerpt.  [ad.  L.  decerp-ere  to  pluck  off,  crop,  cull, 
f.  De-  I.  2  +  carpere  to  pluck,  etc.  With  the  pa. 
pple.  decerpt,  cf.  L.  decerpt-us.  (Cf.  Discerp  :  the 
two  were  often  confused.)] 
trails.  To  pluck  off  or  out ;  to  extract,  excerpt. 
1531  Elyot  Gov.  iii.  xxiv,  Tulli  saieth  . .  Mannes  soule, 
beinge  decerpt  or  taken  of  the  portion  of  diuinitie  called 
Mens,  may  be  compared  with  none  other  thinge  . .  but  with 
god  hym  selfe.  1566  Paintf.r  Pal.  Pleas.  Ded.  I.  2  Out  of 
whom  I  deeerped  and  chose  [rap tun)  sondry  proper  and  com¬ 
mendable  Histories.  1637  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  255 
Plums,  deeerped  from  . .  different  trees.  1678  Cudwortii 
Intell.  Syst.  373  That  God  was  a  Mind  passing  through 
the  whole  Nature  of  things,  from  whom  our  Souls  were,  as 
it  were,  deeerped  or  cut  out. 

If  for  Discerp,  to  pull  to  pieces,  divide. 

1331  Elyot  Gov.  1.  ii,  Howe  this  most  noble  Isle  of  the 
worlde  was  decerpt  and  rent  in  pieces. 

+  Dece'l'pt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  decerpt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  decerpere  :  see  prec.  Cf.  Excerpt.]  =  prec. 

a  1612  Donne  Bia6avmo<;  (1644)83  The  rags  of  Fathers 
decerpted  and  decocted  by  Gratian,  and  the  glosses  of  these. 
1651  Raleigh’s  Ghost  355  The  soule  of  the  world,  from  which 
..they,  .taught,  .that,  .the  Soules  of  men,  were  decerpted. 

+  Dece  rptible,  a.  Obs.  rare.-  0  [f.  L.  ppl. 
stem  decerpt-  (see  prec.)  +  -ible  :  cf.  contemptible .] 
‘That  may  be  cropped  off’  (Bailey,  vol.  II,  1727'). 
t  Dece  rption.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
decerpere,  decerpt- :  see  Decerpt  and  -ion.]  ‘  A 
cropping  off,  or  pulling  away’  (Phillips  1657); 
that  which  is  plucked  off. 

1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient,  iii.  (1682)  25  If  our  souls  are 
but  particles  and  decerptions  of  our  parents. 

j-  Decertation.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  decertatidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  decertare  to  fight  it  out,  contend,  f. 
De-  I.  3  +  certdre  to  contend.]  Contention,  strife, 
contest ;  dispute. 

1635  Heywood  Hierarch,  vi.  334  Great  hath  the  Decerta¬ 
tion  Bin  mongst  the  Learned  men,  ’bout  the  Creation  of 
blessed  angels.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  213  A 
decertation  betweene  the  disease  and  nature.  1661  Arnway 
Tablet  213  (L.)  The  day  of  decertation,  ‘  pro  aris  et  focis’. 

Deces,  decese,  decess(e,  obs.  ff.  Decease. 
Decess  (dise-s).  rare.  [ad.  L.  decessus  going 
down,  decrease,  f.  decedere  to  go  down,  depart, 
etc. :  cf.  Decease.]  Decrease,  diminution. 

1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  iii.  17  Whatever  . .  from  below 
Receives  nor  of  accession  or  decess.  Ibid.  xxiv.  167. 

Decession  (dise'Jbn).  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  de- 
cessidn-em,  n.  of  action  from  decedere  (see  prec.). 
(Cf.  OF.  ddeession  15th  c.']  Departure,  with¬ 
drawal  ;  secession ;  deviation  from  a  given  stan¬ 
dard,  *  coming  down  ’ ;  decrease,  diminution  (opp. 
to  accession). 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xcvii.  (1612)  387  The  Brittish 


Church  in  primatiue  Profession  Proceeded,  till  did  Slaughter 
make  therein  a  forst  Decession.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  xvi.  §  36  By  rebellious  decessions,  andabsentments  ofhim- 
selfe.  1623  T.  Scot  Highiv.  God  39  Succession  of  Persons 
without  succession  of  Doctrine  is  a  decession,  a  defection. 
1633  W.  Scott  Ess.  Drapery  7  (T.)  By  the  accession  and 
decession  of  the  matter.  1635  Fuller  Ck.  Hist.  in.  vi.  §  48 
By  this  . .  decesion  of  the  Jews.  1822  Southey  Lett.  (18561 
III.  336  In  the  event  of  Gifford’s  decession,  or  decease,  a 
new  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  has  been  talked  of. 

Hence  Decessionist,  an  advocate  of  secession. 

1866  Morn.  Star  20  Aug.  6/3  The  Democrats,  and  . .  the 
decessionists. 

t  Dece  ssor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  decessor  one  who 
retires,  a  retiring  officer,  in  late  L.  (Augustine,  etc.) 
*  predecessor’,  agent-n.  from  decedere  to  depart,  re¬ 
tire.]  =  Predecessor. 

1647  Jer.  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  vii.  128  The  Popes  may 
deny  Christ  as  well  as  their  Cheife  and  Decessor  Peter. 
1631-3  —  Serin. for  year  1.  iv.  42  David  . .  humbled  himself 
for  the  sins  of  his  Ancestors  and  Decessors. 

Deceue,  -eyue,  Deceyt(e,  obs.  ff.  Deceive, 
Deceit. 

Deceuer,  Decez,  obs.  ff.  Dissever,  Decease. 

t  Decha  rm,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dicharmer,  in 
Cotgr.  dcscharmer  i  to  vneharme,  vnspell  ’,  f.  dd-, 
des-,  L.  dis-  (see  De-  I.  6)  +  charmer  to  charm.] 
trans.  To  undo  the  effect  of  (a  charm  or  spell)  ; 
to  disenchant. 

16..  Harvey  (J.),  He  was.,  cured  by  decharming  the 
witchcraft. 

t  Dechay,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  decha-eir,  dc- 
clia-ir :  see  Decay.]  By-form  of  Decay  v. 

1349  Compl,  Scot.  i.  (1873)  21  Al  dominions  altris,  dechaeis, 
ande  cummis  to  subuersione. 

+  Deche,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  decan  :  app.  not  known 
in  the  other  Teut.  langs.]  To  daub  ;  to  smear, 
to  lute. 

a  1000  /Elfric  Horn.  (Thorpe)  II.  260  Hi  bewundon  his 
lie  mid  linenre  scytan  gedeced  mid  wyrtum.  c  1000  Sax. 
Lecchd.  1. 150  Dec  Jionne  anne  claS  pter  of,  lege  to  Sam  sare. 
Ibid,  I.  182  lxxviii,  Cnuca  mid  rysle,  and  ^edec  anne  claS 

faermid_[cf.  Ixxix,  Smyre  bonne  anne  claS  pasrmid,  leje  to 
acre  miltan].  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  i.  1124  Al  thees 
comixt  wol  deche  Every  defaute,  and  all  the  woundes  leche. 
Ibid.  ix.  185  Oil-tempred  lyme  this  joyntes  shal  scyment, 
Thenne  ysels  myxt  with  litel  water  renne  Thorough,  deching 
alle  this  holsom  instrument. 

t  Dechee’rful,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [See  De- 
II.  3.]  Void  of  cheerfulness,  melancholy. 

1607  Middleton  Five  Gallants  iv.  vii,  O  decheerful  ’pren¬ 
tice,  uncomfortable  servant. 

Dechemicalize,  -ation,  dechoralize,  deci- 
ceronize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Dechenite  (de'xenait,  de’k-).  Min.  [Named 
after  the  geologist  von  Dechen :  see  -ite.]  A 
vanadate  of  lead  and  zinc,  occurring  in  red  or 
reddish-yellow  masses. 

1851  Amer.  Prill.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XII.  208  Dechenite  comes 
from  . .  Bavaria.  1884  in  Dana  Min.  604. 

De-cliri’stianize,  v.  [De-  II.  i  (OF.  had 
deskrestianer).]  trans.  To  deprive  or  divest  of  its 
Christian  character  ;  to  make  no  longer  Christian. 

1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  17  The  Jew-bill  has  de-Christianised 
one  branch  of  our  legislature  already.  1884  De\n  Burgon 
in  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Dec.  1/2  To  de-Christianize  the  place — 
to  disestablish  Religion  in  Oxford — was  the  great  object  of 
those  individuals. 

Hence  De-christianized ppl .  a .,  -izing*  vbl.  sb., 
De-christianiza  tion. 

1869  D.  P.  Chase  in  Standard  27  Oct.,  The  De-Christian- 
ising  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford.  1882  Church  Q.  Rev.  July 
434  A  dechristianized  nation.  1882  W.  S.  Lilly  in  Spectator 
25  Mar.  391  The  dechristianisation  and  the  demoralisation 
of  that  country  [France]  are  proceeding  paid  passu. 

Deci-  (desi),  shortened  from  L.  decimus  tenth. 

1.  In  the  French  metric  system,  the  initial  element 
in  names  of  measures  and  weights  which  are  one 
tenth  of  the  standard  unit.  (Cf.  Deca-.)  Thus 
Deciare,  Decigramme,  -gram,  Decilitre,  Deci¬ 
metre,  Decistere,  the  tenth  part  of  the  are, 
gramme ,  litre,  metre,  and  stere  respectively.  (The 
accents  are  generally  omitted  in  Eng.) 

1801  Dupr£,  Neol.  Fr.  Diet.  s.  v.,  In  dry  measure,  the. . 
decilitre  is  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  litron.  1809  Naval 
CJiron.  XXII.  363  It  was  about  three  decimetres  in  length. 
1810  Ibid.  XXIV.  301  Deciar  =  2-63  square  toises.  Ibid., 
Decimeter  . .  decilittre  . .  decistere  . .  decigram.  1871  C. 
Davies  Metr.  Syst.  1.  14,  1  decilitre  =  6*102338  cubic  inches. 
1883  Daily  News  12  July  3/7  Cartridges  of  one  decimetre  in 
length  each.  1890  Ibid.  14  Nov.  6/2  A  decigram  of  liquid  is 
used  for  each  injection. 

2.  Rarely  in  technical  terms,  as  +  deci-duodeci- 
mal  a.,  (a  crystal)  having  the  form  of  a  ten-sided 
prism  with  twelve  additional  planes  at  the  ends 
(six  at  each  end). 

1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  206  Sex-decimal , 
when  the  planes  that  belong  to  the  prism  . .  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  two  summits,  are  the  one  six,  and  the  other 
ten  in  number  or  vice  versa  . .  In  the  same  manner,  we  say, 
octo-decimal . .  octo-duodccimal,  and  deci-duodecimal. 

Decidable  (disai'dab'l),  a.  [See  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  decided. 

1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  v.  (1596)  52  What  the 
vse  . .  of  them  may  be  . .  is  not  easily  decideable.  1638 
Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  ii.  §  156.  115  Controversies., 
about  Faith,  are  either  not  at  all  decidable  . .  or  they  may 


j  be  determined  by  Scripture.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St. 
Gt.  Brit.  11.  11.  vi.  (1743)  396  All  cases  of  trade  . .  are  there 
decidable.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  m.  i.  (1871)  169  The  thing 
J  not  being  decidable  by  that  kind  of  weapon. 

t  2.  To  be  decided,  open  to  decision.  Obs. 

i6n  Speed  Hist.Gt.  Brit .  ix.  xv.  (1632)  788  It  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  decideable,  whether  of  the  kingdoms  was  first  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Decide  (disai'd),  vj  Forms  :  4-7  descide, 
5  deside,  5-6  decyde,  6  dissyde,  discede,  7 
i  discide,  6-  decide.  [a.  F.  ddcider  (1403  in 
Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  decidere  to  cut  off,  cut  the  knot, 
decide,  determine,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  -csedere  to  cut.  In 
Ob',  also  des-cider,  in  Eng.  des-,  dis- :  cf.  De-  I.  6.] 

1.  trans.  To  determine  (a  question,  controversy, 
or  cause)  by  giving  the  victory  to  one  side  or  the 
other ;  to  bring  to  a  settlement,  settle,  resolve  (a 
matter  in  dispute,  doubt,  or  suspense). 

c  1380  Wyci.if  Set.  Whs.  III.  429  Bifore  (us  cause  were 
descided  bytwene  wyse  men.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of A  If  once 
(1889)  4  The  cause  came  before  the  kyng  to  be  decyded 
and  pletyd.  1359  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  43  There 
|  is  great  controversie  touching  the  Earthes  fourme  :  which 
j  must  be  descided  . .  or  we  can  safely  precede  further.  1594 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  x.  (1611)  146  Till  it  be  . .  decided  who 
j  have  stood  for  truth.  1397  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  182  Either 
i  end  in  peace  . .  Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  Swords 
Which  must  decide  it.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  303  Fit  to 
decide  the  Empire  of  great  Heav’n.  a  1677  Barrow  IVks. 
(1830)  I.  363  Advocates  plead  causes,  and  judges  decide 
them,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxiv.  170  The  proper  persons 
to  decide  the  question.  Mod.  This  day  will  decide  his  fate. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  decision  or  resolve. 

1710  Steele  Tatter  ISo.  141  r  2  Have  agreed  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  your  J udgment.  1836  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  463 
This  ‘  Tasso  ’  came  in  good  time  to  decide  me  in  a  matter 
)  upon  which  I  was  hesitating. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  settle  a  question  in  dispute  ; 
to  pronounce  a  final  judgement.  Const,  between, 
in  favour  of  against ;  also  with  clause  (or  its 
equivalent). 

1732  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  1  Who  shall  decide,  when  Doctors 
disagree  ?  1749  Smollett  Regicide  it.  ii,  Let  heaven  decide 
Between  me  and  my  foes.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  265 
To  judge  and  to  decide  on  the  authority  of  historical  monu¬ 
ments.  1844  Marryat  Privateersman  xvii.  124  You  shall 
be  the  arbitress  of  her  fate,  and  what  you  decide  shall  be 
;  irrevocable.  1852  T.  D.  Hardy  Mem.  Ld.  Langdale  10  His 
1  father.. had  decided  that  he  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
medical  profession.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  11.  xxii,  Mo- 
1  ments  when  our  passions  speak  and  decide  for  us. 

4.  intr.  To  come  to  a  conclusion,  make  up  one’s 
1  mind;  determine,  resolve.  Const,  inf.,  on,  upon, 

!  against. 

1830  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  i.  8  An  English  monarch  now 
decided  to  reign  without  a  Parliament.  1887  C.  J.  Abbey 
:  Eng.  Ch.  <5*  its  Bps.  II.  54  Butler  soon  after  this  decided 
j  against  Nonconformity.  Mod.  Have  you  decided  on  going  1 
j  I  have  fully  decided  upon  this  course. 

+  5.  trans.  To  cut  off,  separate.  Obs.  rare. 

1579  in  Fuller  Holy  <§•  Prof.  St.  11.  xix.  122  Again,  our 
:  seat  denies  us  traffick  here,  The  sea  too  near  decides  us 
j  from  the  rest. 

t  Deci/de,  v.‘-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  decid-ere  to 
fall  down  or  off,  f.  De-  I.  1+  cadere  to  fall.]  intr. 
To  fall  off. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  265  [The  flowers  of  Helle¬ 
bore]  in  whose  middle  when  they  are  ready  to  decide,  grow 
short  husks. 

Decided  (disai'ded),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Decide  v.1] 

1.  Settled,  certain ;  definite  ;  unquestionable. 

1790  Impartial  Hist.  War  in  Amer.  319  Such  various 

accounts  have  been  given.. that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
decided  opinion.  1858  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  61  It  was 
a  most  decided  and  complete  success.  18^9  Rood  Chromatics 
xviii.  315  Decided  greens  are  not  admitted  except  in  small 
touches. 

2.  Resolute,  determined,  unhesitating. 

1790  Paley  Horae  Paul.,  Rom.  ii.  17  They  had  taken  a 
decided  part  in  the  great  controversy.  1828  Scott  F.  il/. 
Perth  vii,  Henry  Smith  spoke  out  boldly,  and  in  a  decided 
voice.  1840  Alison  Hist.  Europe  VIII.  xlix.  §  13.  14  He 
found  them  vacillating,  he  left  them  decided. 

Decidedly  (d/sardedli),  adv.  [-LY2.] 

1.  Definitely,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
question  or  doubt. 

1790  Han.  More  Relig.  Fash.  Worlds d.  3)  46 The  balance 
perhaps  will  not  turn  out  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  times. 
1841 W.  Spalding  Italy  It.  1st.  I.  33  All  the  rustic  dresses 
are  not  graceful,  and  . .  some  are  decidedly  ugly,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxvii.  382  The  lateral  portions  [of  a 
glacier]  are  very  decidedly  laminated. 

2.  In  a  determined  manner,  with  decision,  un¬ 
hesitatingly. 

1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiv.  117  He 
decidedly  answered,  No.  1884  Sir  J.  Stephen  in  Law 
Reports  12  Q.  Bench  Div.  281  If  the  House  hnd  resolved 
ever  so  decidedly  that  [etc.]. 

Deci'declness.  [-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being 
decided  ;  see  the  adj. 

1804  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  359  That  decidedness 
of  practical  counsel  which  always  accompanies  clearness  of 
intellect.  1827  J.  Airman  Hist.  Scot.  IV.  vii.  21  Decided¬ 
ness  of  principle. 

+  Deci’dement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Decide  v.1  + 
-ment  :  d.  judgement.]  =  Decision. 

a  1623  Fletcher  Love’s  Pilgr.  it.  i,  Descidements  able  To 
speak  ye  noble  gentlemen. 
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TDeciden.ce  (de'sidens).  Obs.  ff.  as  Decident: 
see  -ence.  Cf.  Decadence.]  1.  Falling  off. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  hi.  ix.  127  The  decidence 
of  their  [deer's]  homes. 

2.  Falling  off  in  strength,  vigour,  etc. ;  decline. 
1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  165  If  the  bloud,  con¬ 
stituted  in  this  state  of  decidence,  decay  so  far  as  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  xvin.  611  When  Children  are  in  a  neutral  state  of 
decidence. 

t  Decidency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ency.]  Falling,  failing,  subsidence. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  ?  238  Flowes  not,  till  the  ebb  or  : 
decidency. 

t  De  cident,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  decident-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  decidlre  to  fall  down  or  off,  f.  De-  I. 

1,  2  -Ycadere  to  fall :  cf.  Decadent.]  Falling. 

1674  Durant  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  223  Decident  lapi- 
descent  Waters. 

Decider  (d/sai-dai).  [f.  Decide  v.  +  -er  1 .] 
One  who  or  that  which  decides  (a  controversy, 
question,  etc.). 

1592  Wyrley  Annorie  23  The  Scriptures  of  God,  the 
decider  of  all  controuersies.  1764  Foote  Patron  1.  Whs. 
1799  I.  329  The  paragon  of  poets,  decider  on  merit,  chief 
justice  of  taste.  1862  Wilberforce  Let.  in  Life  III.  106 
The.  .danger  of  having,  .the  Irish  Bishops  made  the  actual 
deciders  of  our  doctrine. 

b.  spec,  in  Racing.  A  final  race  or  heat  which 
decides  the  contest ;  csp.  an  extra  one  run  for  that 
purpose,  e.g.  after  a  dead  heat. 

1883  Standard  18  June  2/4  He.  .disposed  of  Egerie  in  the 
decider.  1887  Daily  News  8  June  6/5  This  pair  ran  a  dead 
heat  last  year,  .and  in  the  decider  Button  Park  proved,  .the 
better. 

Deciding  (dissrdiq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Decide  ;  decision. 

1576  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec .  Oxford  382  For  the 
decyding  of  the.  same  matter.  1690  Locke  Hum .  Und .  11. 
xiii.  §  20  In  deciding  of  Questions  in  Philosophy. 

Deci’ding,  ppl.  a.  [-ING2.]  That  decides; 
decisive. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  68  This  is  a  very  great 
question,  and  a  deciding  question.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan 
Mystics  (i860)  II.  viii.  vii.  74  The  deciding  epoch  of  his 
[Behmen’s]  life. 

Hence  Deci'dingly  adv.,  decisively,  by  way  of 
decision. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xiii.  366  Herodotus. . 
hath  cleared  this  point,  .and  so  decidingly  concludeth. 

II  Decidua  (disi*di#|a).  [mod.  or  med.L.  for 
membrdna  decidua  deciduous  membrane  :  see  De¬ 
ciduous.] 

1.  Phys .  A  name  given  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter  to 
the  membrane  formed,  in  the  impregnated  uterus 
of  certain  orders  of  Mammalia,  by  alteration  of  the 
upper  layer  of  its  lining  mucous  membrane  ;  it 
forms  the  external  envelope  of  the  ovum,  and  is 
cast  off  at  parturition  (whence  the  name). 

1785  Anat.  Dialogues  (ed.  2)  356  There  is  the  false  or  spongy 
chorion,  which  Dr.  [W.]  Hunter  has  found  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  layers  ;  that  which  lines  the  uterus  he  styles  mem- 
brana  caduca  or  decidua,  because  it  is  cast  off  after  delivery. 

.  .The  decidua  and  decidua  reflexa,  differ  in  appearance  from 
the  true  chorion.  1794  J.  Hunter  Wks.  1837  IV.  57  The 
enlargement  of  the  uterus,  the  newly  formed  vascular  mem¬ 
brane,  or  decidua,  lining  the  cavity,  .sufficiently  prove  con¬ 
ception  to  have  taken  place.  1841  E.  Rigby  Syst.  Mid¬ 
wifery  1.  iii.  27  To  Dr.  W.  Hunter  are  we  indebted  for  the 
first  correct  description  of  the  decidua. 

attrib.  1875  tr.  Ziemssen’s  Cycl.  Med.  X.  335  The  so  called 
decidua  cells. 

2.  Path.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  unim¬ 
pregnated  uterus  discharged  in  some  cases  of  dys¬ 
menorrhea. 

1864  F.  Churchill  Dis.  Women  il  iv.  (ed.  5)  21 1  Ovarian 
congestion,  calling  forth  a  sympathetic  growth  of  the  uterine 
glands,  forming  a  false  decidua.  1869  New  Syd.  Soc.  Bien¬ 
nial  Retrospect  378  The  idea  that  it  is  a  simple  menstrual 
decidua. 

Decidual  (dz'si’diwal),  a.  Phys.  [f.  Decidu-a 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  decidua. 

1837  Owen  Note  in  J.  Hunter’s  Wks.  IV.  69  The  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  uterine  veins  into  decidual  canals.  1859  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  V.  653  These  two  decidual  coats.  1889  W.  S. 
Playfair  Treat.  Midwifery  I.  11.  ix.  264  The  decidual  cells 
are  greatly  increased  in  size. 

Deci'duary,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  Decidu-ous  + 
-ary  :  not  on  L.  analogies.]  Deciduous. 

i8yi  Darwin  Desc.  Man  II.  xiii.  80  The  shedding  of  the 
deciduary  margins  may  be  compared  with  the  shedding  by 
very  young  birds  of  their  down. 

il  Deciduata  (disfiduqji'ta),  sb.  pi.  Zool.  [mod. 
L.  adj.  pi.  neut.  (sc.  animdlia )  of  decidudt-us  :  see 
next.]  A  term  comprising  all  placental  Mammalia 
which  possess  a  decidua  or  deciduate  placenta :  with 
some  systematists  the  Deciduata  and  Non-deciduata 
are  major  divisions  of  monadelphous  mammals. 

1879  tr*  Haeckels  Evol.  Man  II.  xix.  161  All  Placental 
Animals  which  possess  this  deciduous  membrane  are  classed 
together  as  Deciduata. 

Deciduate  (d/si'diM)#),  a.  Zool.  [ad.  med.L. 
decidudt-us,  f.  Decidua:  see  -ate2  2.]  a.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  decidua  ;  belonging  to  the  Deciduata. 
b.  Of  the  nature  of  a  decidua  :  said  of  a  placenta 
which  is  cast  off  at  parturition. 

1868  Owen  Anat.  Vert.  III.  xxxviii.  724  The  deciduate 
type  of  lining  substance.  1875  tr.  Schmidt’s  Desc.  <]■  Darw. 


273  As  non-deciduate  mammals,  the  Cetacea  are  held  to  be 
more  closely  allied  to  the  Ungulata  than  to  the  Carnivora 
which  are  deciduate.  1881  Mivart  Cat  474  The  placenta 
is  deciduate. 

Deciduity  (desidiw’iti).  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*deciduitas,  f.  decidu-us :  see  -ity.]  Deciduous¬ 
ness. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Keith. 

Deciduous  (d/si’di/qss),  a.  [f.  L.  decidu-us 
falling  down,  falling  off  (f.  dccid-ere :  see  Deci- 
dent)  +  -ous.  Cf.  mod.F.  d£cidul\ 

+  1.  Falling  down  or  off.  Obs. 

1656  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri.  (1712)  32  The  Lightnings 
without  Thunder  are  as  it  were  the  deciduous  flowers  of  the 
/Estival  Stars. 

f  b.  Sinking,  declining.  Obs.  rare. 

1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  1. 16  Yon  round  deciduous  day, 
Tressed  with  soft  beams. 

2.  Bot.  and  Zool.  Of  parts  of  plants  or  animals 
(as  leaves,  petals,  teeth,  horns,  etc.) :  Falling  off 
or  shed  at  a  particular  time,  season,  or  stage  of 
growth.  Opposed  to  persistent  or  permanent. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  115/1  Deciduous  leaf.  1690 
Boyle  Chr.  Virtuoso  11.  n.  §  i,  Which  some  anatomists  there, 
fore  call  deciduous  parts,  such  as  the  placenta  uterina, 
and  the  different  membranes  that  involve  the  foetus.  1704 
J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.,  Deciduous ,  is  that  which  is  apt  or 
ready  to  fall.. Thus  the  Botanists  say,  in  some  Plants  the 
Perianthium  or  Calyx  is  deciduous  with  the  Flower,  i.e. 
falls  from  off  the  Plant  with  it.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  I.  p.  xxii, 
Upright  branched  horns,  annually  deciduous.  1784  Cowper 
Task  iii.  468  Ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf 
Deciduous.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  xii.  290  The  first  set  of 
teeth,  called  deciduous  or  milk  teeth.  1875  Darwin Insectiv. 
PI.  xv.  353  The  deciduous,  .scales  of  the  leaf  buds. 

b.  Bot.  Of  a  tree  or  shrub  :  That  sheds  its  leaves 
every  year  ;  opposed  to  evergreen. 

1778  Bp.  Lowth  Transl.  Isaiah  Notes  (ed.  12)  144  The  oak 
[and]  the  terebinth. .being  deciduous;  where  the  Prophet’s 
design  seems  to  me  to  require  an  ever-green.  1816  Kirby  & 
Sp.  Entomot.  (1843)  I.  176  The  insects  injurious  to  deciduous 
trees  mostly  leave  the  fir  and  pine  tribes  untouched.  187s 
Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  11.  xix.  459  The  deciduous  cypress. 

c.  Zool.  Of  insects:  That  shed  their  wings  after 
copulation,  as  the  females  of  ants  and  termites. 

d.  Phys.  =  Decidual. 

1829  Bell  Anat.  Hum.  Body  (ed.  7)  III.  445  That  the 
ovum,  .upon  its  descent  gets  entangled  behind  the  deciduous 
membrane.  1868  Owen  Anat.  Vert.  III.  xxxviii.  725  note, 
The  normal  canal  of  the  uterus  is  obliterated  by  the  accu¬ 
mulated  deciduous  substance. 

3.  fig.  Fleeting,  transitory  ;  perishing  or  disap¬ 
pearing  after  having  served  its  purpose. 

1811  W.  R.  Spencer  Poems  Ded.,  E’en  Fancy’s  rose  de¬ 
ciduous  dies.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Love  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
79  They  discover  that  all  which  at  first  drew  them  together 
. .  was  deciduous.  1870  Lowell  A  mong  my  Bks.  Ser.  1. 
(1873)  177  There  is  much  that  is  deciduous  in  books. 

Hence  Deci'duously,  Deci  duousness. 

1868  Owen  Anat.  Vert.  III.  xxxviii.  725  The  deciduously 
developed  lining  substance  of  the  womb.  1727  Bailey  vol. 
II,  Deciduousness,  aptness  to  fall.  1871  Earle  Philol.  viii. 
395  This  early  deciduousness  of  our  reflex  pronoun. 

Decigram,  -gramme  :  see  Deci-. 

Decil,  decile.  Astrol.  [Corresponds  to  F. 
dicile  (also  dextil,  Littre),  prob.  med.L.  *decilis, 
app.  f.  decern  ten,  after  quintilis,  sextilis. ]  The 
aspect  of  two  planets  when  distant  from  each 
other  a  tenth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  36  degrees. 

1674  S.  Jeake  Arith.  Sum.  i.  (1696)  11  Aspects.  .Semi- 
quintil  or  Decil.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  xi.  39  The 
Quintile,  .the  Biquintile,  .the  Vigintile,  and  Quindecile,  and 
Decile,  etc., ..We  hope.. we  shall  never  be  forced  to  own 
such  Driblets  of  Aspects. 

Decilitre  :  see  Deci-. 

Decillion  (d/sidyon).  [f.  Deci-,  L.  decern  ten, 
on  the  analogy  of  million  :  cf.  billion .]  The  tenth 
power  of  a  million  ;  a  number  which  would  be  de¬ 
noted  by  1  followed  by  60  ciphers.  Hence  DeciT- 
lionth  a.  and  sb. ;  DeciTlionist  (nonce-wd.),  one 
who  deals  in  infinitesimal  doses  (of  homoeopathic 
drugs),  such  as  the  decillionth  of  a  grain. 

a  1845  Hood  To  Hahnemann  xii,  Leave  no  decillionth 
fragment  of  your  works.  1880  Beale  Slight  Ailm.  21 
Popular  prescribers  of  decillionths  of  grains.  1865  A  thenannn 
n  Mar.  345  If  the  homozopathists  should  finally  carry  the 
day,  would  a  generation  of  decillionists  have  a  right  to  call 
Jenner  and  Holland  quacks? 

+  De  cim.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  decima  :  see  next.]  A 
tenth  part,  tithe. 

1638  Sir  R.  Cotton  Abstr.  Rec.  Tower  19  It  was  so.  .in 
the  best  govern’d  State  [Rome]  which  let  out  their  portions 
and  Decims  to  the  Publicans. 

II  Decima  (de'sima).  [L.,  for  decima  pars ,  tenth 
part,  tithe,  as  a  tax,  offering,  or  largess.] 

1.  A  tenth  part ;  a  tax  of  one-tenth,  a  tithe. 

c  1630  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I-  App.  14  Subsidies, 
Fifteens,  and  such  like.. are  fit  to  be  released.. in  recom- 
pence  of  the  said  Decima,  which  will  yield  your  Maiesty 
more.  1811  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  VIII.  299  Giving 
up  the  new  decima  in  order  to  obtain  means  of  transport. 

2.  Mus .  a.  The  interval  of  a  tenth.  (Common 
in  med.L.  but  rare  in  Eng.)  b.  An  organ-stop 
sounding  a  tenth  above  the  normal  or  8-feet  pitch ; 
called  also  a  double-tierce,  rare . 

1819  in  Rees  Cycl.  XI. 


Decimal  (decimal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  med.L. 
decimal-is  of  or  pertaining  to  tenths  or  tithes,  f.  L. 
decima  tenth,  tithe ;  whence  sense  2,  and  F.  deci¬ 
mal  in  sense  ‘relating  to  tithes*  (13th  c.  in 
Godef.) ;  in  mod.  use,  treated  as  derivative  of  L. 
decimus  tenth,  or  decern  ten,  in  which  sense  the  F. 
word  was  admitted  by  the  Academy  only  in  j  762.] 

1.  Relating  to  tenth  parts,  or  to  the  number  ten ; 
proceeding  by  tens. 

Decimal  arithmetic :  the  common  arithmetic  in  which 
the  Arabic  or  decimal  notation  is  used  ;  in  a  restricted  sense 
the  arithmetic  of  decimals  or  decimal  fractions  (see  b). 
Decimal  numeration ,  the  numerical  system  generally  pre¬ 
valent  in  all  ages,  of  which  10  forms  the  basis  ;  i.e.  in  which 
the  units  have  distinct  names  up  to  10,  and  the  higher  num¬ 
bers  are  expressed  by  multiples  or  powers  of  10  with  the 
units  added  as  required.  Decimal  coinage  or  currency , 
a  monetary  system  in  which  each  successive  division  or 
denomination  is  ten  times  the  value  of  that  next  below  it ; 
so  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  one  in  which 
the  successive  denominations  rise  by  tens,  as  in  the  French 
metric  system. 

1608  R.  Norton  tr.  Stevin  (title)  Disme:  The  Art  of 
Tenths,  or  Decimall  Arithmetike ,  teaching  how  to  per- 
forme  all  computations  whatsoeuer,  by  whole  numbers  with¬ 
out  fractions,  by  the  foure  principles  of  common  Arithmeticke 
..Invented  [1585]  by  the  excellent  Mathematician  Simon 
Stevin.  1619  H.  Lyte  Art  of  Tens  or  Decimall  Arith¬ 
meticke  24  Here  followeth  two  Tables  of  Decimall  accounts 
for  money.  1659  T.  Pecke  Parnassi  Puerp.  154  Some 
Magistrates,  void  Cyphers  we  may  call  :  Uselesse,  but  to 
make  others  Decimal.  1684  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1985/4  Cocker’s 
Decimal  Arithmetick :  Shewing  the  nature  and  use  of 
Decimal  Fractions.  1782  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life 
Writ.  (1832)  I.  273  It  is  very  desirable  that  money  should 
be  increased  in  decimal  ratio.  1841  Elph  instone  Ind. 

I.  245  The  Hindus  are  distinguished  in  arithmetic  by  the 
acknowledged  invention  of  the  decimal  notation.  1864 
Colenso  Arithmetic  (1874)  145  ‘Decimal  Coinage.’,  A 
Decimal  Coinage.. has  been  recommended  for  adoption  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

b.  Decimal  fraction  (+  number)  :  a  fraction 
whose  denominator  is  some  power  of  ten  (10,  100, 
1000,  etc.)  ;  spec,  a  fraction  expressed  (by  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  ordinary  Arabic  notation)  by  figures 
written  to  the  right  of  the  units  figure  after  a  dot 
or  point  (the  decimal  point),  and  denoting  respec¬ 
tively  so  many  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths, 
etc.  The  number  of  decimal  places  (+ parts)  is 
the  number  of  figures  after  the  decimal  point. 

t  Decimal  thirds :  the  parts  expressed  by  a  decimal 
fraction  to  3  places,  i.e.  thousandths;  so  d.  fourths ,  etc. 
(For  a  historical  sketch  of  the  notation  of  decimal  fractions, 
the  introduction  of  the  decimal  point,  etc.,  see  W.  W.  R. 
Ball,  Short  Hist.  Mathem.  (1888)  176.) 

1616  E.  Wright  tr.  Napier's  Logarithms  19  Logarithms. . 
to  fall  upon  decimal  numbers,  .which  are  easie  to  be  added 
or  abated  to  or  from  any  other  number.  1660  Willsford 
Scales  Comm .  60,  which  decimal  fraction  is  is.  10 $d. 
Ibid.  69,  1.060000.  .is  a  mixt  decimal  fraction.  Ibid.  70  To 
finde  Decimal  Numbers  for  any  parts  of  a  year,  as  moneths, 
weeks.  1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)222  So  0,003125  divided 
by  0,125,  shall  make  the  Quotient  Decimal  Thirds.  1704 

J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.  Decimal ,  There  must  be  just  as 
many  Decimal  Parts  cut  off  by  the  Separating  Point,  from 
the  Product,  as  there  are  Decimals  in  both  Factors.  1706 
W.  Jones  Introd.  Math.  103  A  Figure  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
etc.  Decimal  Place,  is  10,  100,  1000,  etc.  times  less  than  if 
it  were  an  Integer.  1840  Lardner  Geom.  61  The  number 
expressing  the  circumference  of  the  circle  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  140  decimal  places.  1873  J.  Hamblin  Smith  A rith. 
(ed.  6)  79  Placing  a  decimal  point  at  the  end  of  the  Dividend, 
and  affixing  as  many  zeros  as  we  please.  Ibid.  83  A  Vulgar 
Fraction  may  be  converted  into  a  Decimal  Fraction. 

C.  Of  or  relating  to  a  decimal  coinage,  a  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  etc. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  13/2  The  decimal  project.  Ibid., 
During  the  progress  of  the  decimal  agitation. 

+  2.  Relating  to  tithes.  Obs. 

1641  *  Smectymnuus  ’  Vind.  Answ.  §  10.  106  Can  one 
Bishop,  .discharge  all  businesses  belonging  to  testamentary 
and  decimall  causes  and  suites?  1653  Milton  Hirelings 
Wks.  (1851)  377,  I  see  them  still  so  loth  to  unlearn  their 
decimal  Arithmetic,  and  still  grasp  thir  Tithes,  a  1662 
Heylin  Hist.  Presbyterians  (1670)  469  (D.)  The  jurisdiction 
of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  causes  testamentary,  decimal, 
and  matrimonial. 

B.  sb.  +  1.  A  tenth  part.  Obs. 

1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1.  xiii.  (1648)  89  As  a  decimall, 
or  one  tenth.  1665  Hooke  Microgr .  C  j  b,  And  the  inches 
. .  I  subdivide  into  Decimals.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag. 
iv.  iij.  156  If  you  keep  your  Account  by  Arithmetick,  by 
Decimals  or  10  Parts. 

2.  A  decimal  fraction  (see  ib);  in  pi.  often  = 
the  arithmetic  of  decimal  fractions,  ‘  decimal  arith¬ 
metic  ’  (see  1):  cf.  Conics. 

Recurring  decimal :  one  in  which  the  exact  equivalent  to 
a  common  fraction  can  be  expressed  only  by  the  continual 
repetition  of  one  or  more  decimal  figures  ;  called  repeating 
when  one  figure  recurs  as  *111  etc.,  written  -i  (=-fc),  and  cir¬ 
culating  when  two  or  more  recur  as  - ±42857  ( =  7). 

1651  R.  Jager  (title).  Artificial  Arithmetick  in  Decimals. 
1660  Willsford  Scales  Comm.  83,  I  find  the  decimal.. 
.971286.  Ibid.  87  According  to  the  rules  of  Multiplication 
in  Decimals.  1706  W.  Jones  Introd.  Math.  107  When  a 
Decimal.. is  to  be  multiplied  by  an  Unit  with  Cyphers. 
1805  Syd.  Smith  Elem.  Mor.  Philos.  (1850)  180  The  decimal 
of  a  farthing.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <$r  Art  II.  41 
The  force  of  the  wind  on  a  square  foot,  would  have  been  29 
pounds  and  a  decimal.  1858  Lardner  Handbk.  Nat.  Phil. 
23  A  portion . .  expressed  by  the  decimal  0-036065. 

b.  fig.  A  ‘  fraction  ’ ;  a  (small)  portion  or  part. 

1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.(i88g)  265  Beholding.,  faintest 
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decimal  of  promise.  1892  W.  W.  Peyton  Memorab .  Jesus 

I.  1  Fractions  of  doubts  and  decimals  of  guesses. 

Hence  Decimalism,  a  decimal  system  or  theory. 

Decimalist,  an  advocate  of  a  decimal  system  (of 
coinage,  or  weights  and  measures).  Decimaliza¬ 
tion,  the  process  of  decimalizing.  Decimalize 
z/.,  to  render  decimal,  reduce  to  a  decimal  system, 
divide  into  tenths  [traits,  and  absol. ). 

1864  Webster.  Decimalism.  1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  13/2 
The  ranks  of  the  decimalists.  1887  Ibid,  n  June  831/1 
The  decimalists.  .pester  the  general  community  with  mils 
. .  and  dimes  and  half  dimes.  1855  R.  Slater  {title),  Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  involved  in  the  Decimalisation  of  the 
Weights,  Measures,  etc.,  of  the  U.K.  1887  Longm.  Mag. 
Sept.  517  The  subject  of  our  coinage  and  its  decimalisa¬ 
tion.  1856  Leisure  Hour  V.  231/2  If  we  begin  with  the 
sovereign,  and  decimalize  downwards,  we  come  first  to  the 
florin.  1859 Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  13/2  The  decimalizing  opinions 
of  the  *  Standard  ’  Commissioners.  1867  Contemp.  Rev.  IV. 
19  There  would  be  no  advantage  in  decimalizing  the  penny ; 
the  halfpenny  and  farthing  are  all  we  want. 

Decimally  (de'simali),  adv.  [-LY 2.]  In  a 
decimal  manner  ;  by  tens  or  tenths ;  into  tenths. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.  Decimal ,  As  Cyphers  set 
on  the  right  Hand  of  Integers  do  increase  the  Value  of  them 
Decimally,  as  2,  20,  200,  etc.  So  when  set  on  the  left  Hand 
of  Fractions,  they  decrease  their  Value  Decimally,  as  -5,  ’05, 
•005,  etc.  1828  Hutton  Course  Math.  II.  82  The  edge  of 
the  rule  is  commonly  divided  decimally,  or  into  tenths.  1859 
Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  13/1  To  have  weights  and  measures  decim¬ 
ally  divided. 

b.  In  the  form  of  a  decimal  fraction. 

1692  in  Capt.  Smith’s  Seaman's  Gram.  n.  xvi.  125  The 
Weight,  .is  7  Pound  5  Ounces,  (or  Decimally)  7.31. 

tDe’Cimate,  sb.  06s.  [ad.  med.L.  decimat-us 
tithing,  area  whence  tithe  is  collected,  f.  L.  deci- 
mare  to  tithe.]  Tithing,  tithe. 

1641  Heywood  Reader  here ,  etc.  i  That  not  with  their 
due  Decimates  content  Both  Tythe  and  Totall  must  encrease 
their  rent  ? 

Decimate  (de'sime't),  v.  [f.  L.  decima-re  to 
take  the  tenth,  f.  decim-us  tenth  :  see  -ate  3.  Cf. 
F.  dpcimer  (16th  c.).] 

f  1.  To  exact  a  tenth  or  a  tithe  from  ;  to  tax  to 
the  amount  of  one-tenth.  Ohs.  In  Eng.  Hist.,  see 
Decimation  i. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1657  Major-Gen.  Desbrowe 
Sp.  in  Parlt.  7  Jan.,  Not  one  man  was  decimated  but  who 
had  acted  or  spoken  against  the  present  government.  1667 
Dryden  Wild  Gallant  11.  i,  I  have  heard  you  are  as  poor  as 
a  decimated  Cavalier.  1670  Penn  Lib.  Consc.  Debated  Wks. 
1726  1. 447  The  insatiable  Appetites  of  a  decimating  Clergy. 
1738  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  96  That  all  who  had  been  in 
arms  for  the  king,  .should  be  decimated ;  that  is  pay  a  tenth 
part  of  their  estates,  a  1845  [see  Decimated], 

■(•  2.  To  divide  into  tenths,  divide  decimally.  Ohs. 
1749  Smethurst  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  22  The  Chinese 
.  .are  so  happy  as  to  have  their  Parts  of  an  Integer  in  their 
Coins,  &c.  decimated. 

3.  Milit.  To  select  by  lot  and  put  to  death  one 
in  every  ten  of  (a  body  of  soldiers  guilty  of  mutiny 
or  other  crime)  :  a  practice  in  the  ancient  Roman 
army,  sometimes  followed  in  later  times. 

1600  Dymmok  Treat.  Ireland  (1843)  42  All.. were  by  a 
martiall  courte  condemned  to  dye,  which  sentence  was  yet 
mittigated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants  mercy,  by  which  they 
were  onely  decimated  by  lott.  1651  Reliq.  Wotton.  30  In 
Ireland.. he  [Earl  of  Essex]  decimated  certain  troops  that 
ran  away,  renewing  a  peece  of  the  Roman  Discipline.  1720 
Ozell  Vertot's  Rom.  Rep.  I.  in.  185  Appius  decimated, 
that  is,  put  every  Tenth  Man  to  death  among  the  Soldiers. 
1840  Napier  Penins.  War  VI.  xxii.  v.  293  The  soldiers 
could  not  be  decimated  until  captured.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  577  Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or 
be  not  necessary,  .to  decimate  a  large  body  of  mutineers? 

4.  transf  a.  To  kill,  destroy,  or  remove  one  in 
every  ten  of.  b.  rhetorically  or  loosely.  To  destroy 
or  remove  a  large  proportion  of;  to  subject  to 
severe  loss,  slaughter,  or  mortality. 

1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  385  The  .  .Lord  . .  some¬ 
times  decimates  a  multitude  of  offenders,  and  discovers  in 
the  personal  sufferings  of  a  few  what  all  deserve.  1812  W. 
Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIX.  181  An  expurgatory 
index,  pointing  out  the  papers  which  it  would  be  fatiguing 
to  peruse,  and  thus  decimating  the  contents  into  legibility. 
1848  C.  Bronte  Let.  in  Mrs.  Gaskell  Life  276  Typhus  fever 
decimated  the  school  periodically.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol. 

II.  in.  xlii.  466  The  whole  animal  Creation  has  been  deci¬ 
mated  again  and  again.  1877  Field  Killarneyto  Golden 
Horn  340  This  conscription  weighs  very  heavily  on  the 
Mussulmen  . .  who  are  thus  decimated  from  year  to  year. 
1883  L.  Oliphant  Haifa  (1887)  76  Cholera,  .was  then  deci¬ 
mating  the  country. 

Hence  De*cimated,  De*eimating  ppl.  adjs. 

1661  Middleton  Mayor  of  Q.  Pref.,  Now  whether  this 
magistrate  fear’d  the  decimating  times.  1667,  1670  [see  ij. 
a  1845  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1850)  688  The  decimated  person. 

Decimater :  see  Decimator. 

Decimation  (desim^’Jbn).  [ad.  L.  decima- 
tion-em  the  taking  of  a  tenth,  tithing,  n.  of  action 
from  deciviare  to  Decimate.] 

1.  The  exaction  of  tithes,  or  of  a  tax  of  one-tenth ; 
the  tithe  or  tax  itself. 

Popularly  applied  to  the  tax  levied  by  Cromwell  on  the 
Royalists  in  1655  :  see  Calendar  Domestic  St. Pap.  1655,  347. 
Cf.  Decimate  v.  i. 

1549  Latimer  6th  Serin,  bef  Edw.  VI  ( Arb.)  165  Their 
doctrine  was.. but  of  Lotions  [mispr.  Lolions],  of  decima¬ 
tions  of  anets  seade,  and  Cummyn.  c  1630  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  (1659)  I.  App.  14  The  first  means  . .  to  increase  your 


Majesty’s  revenues. .  I  call  it  a  Decimation,  being  so  tearmed 
in  Italy,  .importing  the  tenth  of  all  Subjects  Estates  to  be 
paid  as  a  yearly  Rent  to  their  Prince.  1655  Evelyn  Mem . 
(1857)  I.  327  This  day  came  forth  the  Protector’s  Edict,  or 
Proclamation,  .with  the  decimation  of  all  the  royal  party’s 
revenues  throughout  England. .  1657  Major-Gen.  Des¬ 
browe  Sp.  in  Parlt.  7  Jan.,  I  think  it  is  too  light  a  tax,  a 
decimation  ;  I  would  have  it  higher.  1669  Worlidge  Syst. 
Agric.vii.  §  1  (1681)  111  One  that  would  not  improve  a  very 
good  piece  of  ground,  .with  Fruit-trees,  because  the  Parson 
would  have  the  decimation  of  it.  1738  Neal  Hist.  Purit. 
IV.  123  To  sequester  such  as  did  not  pay  their  Decimation. 
1827  Pollok  Course  T.  11.  669  The  priest  collected  tithes, 
and  pleaded  rights  Of  decimation,  to  the  very  last.  1869  W. 
Molyneux  Burton  on  Trent  40  This  decimation  was  under 
a  punishment  of  excommunication  by  Pope  Alexander  IV. 

2.  Milit.  The  selection  by  lot  of  every  tenth  man 
to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  punishment  in  cases  of 
mutiny  or  other  offence  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  etc. 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  768  Antonius.  .executed  the 
Decimation.  For  he  divided  his  men  by  ten  Legions,  and 
then  of  them  he  put  the  tenth  Legion  to  death.  1617  Col¬ 
lins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  1.  ii.  99.  1717  De  Foe  Mem.  Ch.  Scot. 

hi.  75  After  the  Decimations  and  Drafts  made  out  of  them 
for  the  Gibbet  and  Scaffold  were  over,  these  were  sentenc’d 
to  Transportation.  1827  Macaulay  Machiavelli  Ess.  (1854) 
39/2  Whether  decimation  be  a  convenient  mode  of  military 
execution. 

b.  The  execution  of  nine  out  of  every  ten.  rare, 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  App.  674  A  systematic 
decimation  of  the  surviving  male  adults.  By  decimation 
is  here  meant  the  slaying,  not  of  one  out  of  ten,  but  of  nine 
out  of  ten. 

f  c.  The  selection  of  every  tenth  member  for 
any  purpose.  Obs.  rare. 

1632  J.  Lee  Short  Surv.  36  The  foot  forces  are  culled  and 
pickt  out  from  among  the  choicest  youth  . .  by  decimation, 
or  taking  every  tenth  man.  1742  Warburton  Wks.  (1811) 
XI.  155  Of  a  hundred  arguments  from  reason  and  authority 
.  .he  has  not  ventured  so  much  as  at  a  decimation. 

3.  transf.  a.  The  killing  or  destruction  of  one 
in  every  ten.  b.  loosely.  Destruction  of  a  large 
proportion ;  subjection  to  severe  loss,  slaughter,  or 
mortality. 

1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  65  The  mercy  of  God  hath 
singled  out  but  few  to  be  the  signals  of  His  justice  . .  But 
the  inadvertency  of  our  natures  not  well  apprehending  this 
merciful  decimation,  etc.  1856  J.  H.  Newman  Callista  267 
The  population  is  prostrated  by  . .  pestilence,  and  by  the 
decimation  which  their  riot  brought  upon  them.  1871  Daily 
Ne'ws  21  Sept.,  In  situations  where  their  decimation  by 
smart  rifle  practice  would  he  almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Decimator,  -er  (de’sim^'tai).  [a.  med.L. 
decimator  tithe-taker,  n.  of  action  from  decimetre 
to  Decimate  ;  or  f.  Decimate  +  -er  L  In  F.  dtci- 
mateur.~\ 

f  1.  An  exactor  or  receiver  of  tithes,  or  of  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  one-tenth.  Obs. 

1673  Rudyard  &  Gibson  Tythes  ended  13  Why  then  do 
not  the  Decimators  take  their  Tenth  themselves?  a  1716 
South  Semi.  30  Jan.  (T.),  We  have  complained  of.  .seques¬ 
trators,  triers,  and  decimators. 

2.  One  who  decimates  :  see  Decimate  v.  3,  4. 
1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  V.  xlv.  355  The  deci¬ 
mater  of  the  Senate. 

t  De  *cime  1.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  decima  tenth, 
tithe,  tithing.  Cf.  next.]  A  tithing  as  a  division 
of  the  hundred  in  the  English  counties. 

1611  Speed  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  3/2  Elfred  ordained  Cen¬ 
turies,  which  they  terme  Hundreds,  and  Decimes,  which 
they  call  Tithings.  c  1630  Risdon  Sum.  Devon  Title  in 
orig.  MS.,  The  Decimes  or  a  Corographicall  description  of 
the  County  of  Devon. 

II  Decline  2  (dnsz’m).  [F.,  ad.  L.  decima  tenth.] 
A  French  coin  of  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  a  franc. 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  302  Decime  =  2  Sols.  0,3 
Deniers. 

Decimestrial  (desime'strial),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
decimestri-s,  var.  reading  of  decemmestris  (f.  decern 
ten  +  -mestris,  deriv.  of  mensis  month ;  cf.  menstrutts 
monthly)  +  -AL.]  Consisting  of  ten  months. 

1842  Smith  Diet.  Gr.  Rom.  Antiq.  s.v.  Calendar ,  The 
decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  the  legal  govern¬ 
ment  had  ceased.  1862  G.  C.  Lewis  Astron.  Ancients  i.  9 
Varro  is  also  stated  to  have  accepted  the  decimestrial  year 
of  Romulus. 

Decimeter,  -metre :  see  Deci-. 

De  cimo-se  xto.  ?  Obs.  [for  L.  sexto  decimo, 
ablative  case  (due  to  original  occurrence  with  in) 
of  sextus  decimus  sixteenth.]  A  term  denoting  the 
size  of  a  book,  or  of  the  page  of  a  book,  in  which 
each  leaf  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  full  sheet ;  properly 
Sexto-decimo  (usually  abbreviated  i6mo.).  Also 
applied  fig.  to  a  diminutive  person  or  thing. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  1.  i,  How  now  !  ray  dancing 
braggart  in  decimo  sexto  !  charm  your  skipping,  tongue. 
1608  Middleton  Five  Gallants  1.  i,  Neither  in  folio  nor  in 
decimo  sexto,  but  in  octavo.  1656  Artif.  H andsotn.  75  Our 
stature  . .  if  shrunk  to  a  dwarfish  nesse  and  epitomized  to  a 
Decimo-sexto.  1659  D.  Pell  hnpr.  of  Sea  286  The  little 
decimo  sextos  that  be  both  in  the  Sea  and  Land,  .the  small 
fish.. as  well  as  ..  the  great  folios  of  the  Whale,  and  Ele¬ 
phant.  1706  Hearne  Collect.  4  Feb.,  As  in  Octavo's  and 
Decimo-Sexto’s. 

t  De'cinary  1,  a.  Obs.  Properly  decenary, 
[f.  med.L.  decendri-us,  f.  decena  body  of  ten ;  cf. 
deciner,  var.  of  Decener.]  Divisible  by  ten. 

1650  Ashmole  Chym.  Collect.  88  That  so  in  a  Decinary 
number,  which  is  a  perfect  number,  the  whole  Work  may  be 
consummate.  Ibid.  92. 


Decinary  2,  -ner :  see  Decenary,  -ner. 
Decine,  Chevi. :  see  Decyl. 

Decipher  (disai-faj),  v.  Forms:  6-7  des-, 
diseipher,  -cypher,  (6  discifer,  -sipher,  7  decy- 
ferl,  6-  decipher,  -cypher,  [f.  Cipher,  after  F. 
dichiffrer,  in  15th  c.  deschijfirer ,  f.  des-,  de-  (De- 
I.  6)  +  chi  fire  cipher.  Cf.  It.  deciferare  (Florio).] 

1.  trans.  To  convert  into  ordinary  writing  (what 
is  written  in  cipher)  ;  to  make  out  or  interpret  (a 
communication  in  cipher)  by  means  of  the  key. 

1545  Earl  Hertford  Let.  Heu.VIIIinTytler  Hist.  Scotl. 
(1864)  II.  404  A  letter  in  cipher,  .which  we  have  deciphered. 
1552  Ascham  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  12  Seeing  our 
lettres  fittly  dissiphered.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Leant,  n.  xvi. 

§  6  The  virtues  of  them  [ciphers],  .are.  .that  they  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  decipher,  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  x.  (1843) 
595/2  The  following  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  Lord  Jermyn, 
in  whose  Cipher  it  was  writ,  and  deciphered  by  his  lord- 
ship.  1709  Hearne  Collect.  24  Nov.,  Mr.  Blincoe,  being  her 
Majesty’s  Officer  in  decyphering  Letters,  when  there  is 
occasion.  1839  James  Louis  XIV,  I.  9  The  Queen  was 
too  closely  watched  to  put  the  correspondence  in  cypher 
herself,  or  to  decypher  the  answers  she  received.  [See  also 
Cipher  sb.  5  and  v.  2.] 

2.  transf.  To  make  out  the  meaning  of  (char¬ 
acters  as  difficult  as  those  of  a  cipher)  :  a.  of  ob¬ 
scure  or  badly-formed  writing. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  104  p  5  With  much  ado  I  deci¬ 
phered  another  Letter.  1799  C.  Durnford  Willes'  Rep.  Pref. 
4  The  necessity  of  decyphering  and  transcribing  myself  the 
manuscripts  of  the  learned  Chief  Justice  which  are  in  a 
character  peculiar  to  himself.  1855  Bain  Senses  §  Int.  111. 
ii.  §  21  In  deciphering  bad  hand-writing  there  is  scope  for 
identifying  sameness  in  diversity. 

b.  of  hieroglyphics,  or  writing  in  a  foreign 
alphabet.  PAsofig. 

1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  264  When  pur 
Saviour  came  into  theWorld  he  unveiled  the  J ewish  Religion, 
and  deciphered  all  those  mystical  Characters  wherein  its 
spiritual  Sense  was  expressed.  1750  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  19  P  11,  I  have  found  him.  .decyphering  the  Chinese 
language.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  361  Coins  . .  with 
legends  in  a  character  not  to  be  decyphered  by  the  anti¬ 
quaries  of  Europe.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  {\%so)  I.  175  He 
deciphered  the  hieroglyphics.  1858  F.  Hall  in  Jml.  Asiatic 
Soc.  Bengal  217  The  Khaira  inscription.. has  been  partially 
deciphered. 

3.  To  make  out  the  meaning  of  ( anything  obscure 
or  difficult  to  understand  or  trace) :  a.  of  things 
fig.  treated  as  writings  ;  b.  of  other  things. 

a.  1605  Daniel  Philotas ,  These  secret  figures  Nature’s 
message  beare  Of  comming  woes,  were  they  deciphered 
right.  1862  C.  P.  Hodgson  in  Guardian  30  Apr.  424  The 
history  of  the  ‘Ainos’  also  is  a  singular  book  to  decipher. 
1865  Livingstone  Zambesi  xxv.  535  Attempting  to  decipher 
the  testimony  of  the  rocks. 

b.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  vi.  33  Learned  Bochart. . 
does  thus  decipher  this  riddle.  1788  Reid  A  ristotle's  Log.  vi. 
§  2.  141  We  may  at  last  decypher  the  law  of  nature.  1874 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  6  Probably  there  is  here 
a  local  allusion,  which  will  never  now  be  deciphered.  1884 
Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  367  A  structure  which 
at  the  first  glance  is  difficult  to  decipher. 

^  4.  To  find  out,  discover,  detect.  Obs. 

1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref  1. 1.  104  To  the  intent 
we  might  the  better  diseipher  the  very  lett  and  sticking. 
1574  Dee  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  37  Yf  by  such  a 
secret.  .Threasor  hid  may  be  deciphered  in  precise  place. 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  8  That  you  are  both  decipherd, 
thats  the  newes,  For  villaines  markt  with  rape.  1599 
Sir  R.  Wrothe  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  III.  181,  I  have 
appoynted  sum  especiall  spyall  of  them  to  bewray  them  and 
to  know  them,  .and  I  hope  in  time  to  have  them  discifared. 

+  5.  Of  actions,  outward  signs,  etc. :  To  reveal, 
make  known,  indicate  ;  to  give  the  key  to  (a 
person’s  character,  etc.).  Obs. 

1529  More  Suppi.  Soulys  Wks.  329/1  If  he  would  nowe. . 
belieue  those  .iij.  or.iiij.  noughty  persones,  against  those 
.iij.  or  .iiij.  C.  good  and  honest  men  :  he  then  should  well 
decypher  himselfe,  and  well  declare  therby,  etc.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  ii.  10  What  needes  either  your  Mum 
or  her  Budget?  The  white  will  decipher  her  well  enough. 
a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Earn.  Epist.  Wks.  (1711)  143 
Crosses  serve  for  many  uses,  and  more  than  magistracies 
decipher  the  man.  1793  Holcroft  Lavaters  Physiog. 
xxxviii.  197  Each  man  has  his  favorite  gesture  which  might 
decypher  his  whole  character. 

fb.  Of  persons  :  To  reveal.  Obs. 

1594  J.  Dickenson  Arisbas  (1878)  37  I  haue  a  secret  to 
disclose,  a  sorrowe  to  disciphre. 

+  6.  To  represent  verbally  or  pictorially  ;  to  de¬ 
scribe,  delineate,  portray,  depict;  =  Cipher  v.  3. 

a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref  NY's,.  (1846)  I.  191  Thane  begane  he 
to  dissipher  the  lyves  of  diverse  Papes,  and  the  lyves  of  all 
the  scheavelynges  for  the  most  parte.  1579  Gosson  Sch.  of 
Abuse  (Arb.)  19  Whether  he  were  better  with  his  art  to  dis¬ 
cifer  the  life  of  ye  Nimphe  Melia,  or  Cadmus  encounter  with 
the  Dragon,  or  [etc.].  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  145  First  I 

will  diseipher  the  medicinable  vertues  of  trees.  1607  Top- 
sell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  112  Those  Painters  which  could 
most  artificially  decipher  a  Dog.. were  greatly  reverenced 
among  the  Egyptians.  1626  Massinger  Rom.  Actor  1.  i, 
On  the  stage  Decipher  to  the  life  what  honours  wait  On  good 
and  glorious  actions.  1714  Addison  Sped .  No.  613  ?  8  De¬ 
cyphering  them  on  a  carpet  humbly  begging  admittance. 
1753  L.  M.  tr.  Du  Boscq's  Accompl.  Woman  1  The  fancied 
Loves  which  these  romantic  Tales  decipher. 

+  7.  To  represent  or  express  by  some  kind  of 
character,  cipher,  or  figure;  =  Cipher  v.  2.  Obs. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  144  One  tearmed  by 
the  name  of  Friendship,  and  this  other  challenging  onely 
to  be  deciphered  by  Love.  1644  Bulwer  Chiron.  15  The 
ancient  Masters  of  the  Hieroglyphiques.  .used  to  decypher 
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a  distinct  and  articulate  voyce  by  a  Tongue.  1720  Water- 
land  8  Strm .,  The  Son  being  decipher’d  and  figur’d  under 
those  names  or  Characters.  1727  Swift  Gulliver ,  Brob- 
dingnag  vi,  Of  these  hairs  I  likewise  made  a  neat  little  purse, 

.  .with  her  majesty’s  name  decyphered  in  gold  letters. 

Hence  Deci  phered  ppl.  a . 

1845  Graves  Rom.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  776/1  A  copy  of 
the  decyphered  text. 

Deci  pher,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  decipher¬ 
ment  or  translation  of  a  cipher. 

1545  Earl  Hertford  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII  in  Tytler  Hist. 
Scott.  (1864)  II.  404  A  letter  in  cipher,  .which  we  have  de¬ 
ciphered,  and  send  both  the  cipher  and  the  decipher  to  your 
majesty  herewith.  1571  State  Trials,  Dk.  of  Norfolk  (R.), 
Baker  brought  me  a  decypher,  telling  me,  That  forty  was 
for  me,  and  thirty  for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  a  1670  Hacket 
Alp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  22  His  Majesty  had  pointed  at  no 
person,  nor  disclosed  his  meaning  by  any  decipher  or  intima¬ 
tion.  1812  Wellington  in  Gurw.  IX.  280,  I  wish  that  the 
Marques  had  sent  the  ciphered  letter  here,  or  at  least  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  decipher.  1878  N.  Pocock  H  arpsfield' s 
Divorce  Hen.  VIII  Notes  324  The  passage  is  in  cypher, 
and  runs  as  follows  in  the  decypher  given  by  Mr.  Brewer, 
f  b.  Description,  delineation.  Ohs. 
a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  11.  220  (D.)  A  Lord  Chan- 
cellour  of  France,  whose  decipher  agrees  exactly  with  this 
great  prelate,  sometimes  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Decipherable  (d/sai-farab’!),  a.  [f.  Decipher 
v.  +  -able.  Cf.  F.  ddchiffrable  (17th  c.).]  Capable 
of  being  deciphered,  made  out,  or  interpreted. 

1607  Dekkf.r  Knt.'s  Conjur.  (1842)  67  In  his  countenance 
there  was  a  kinde  of  indignation  fighting  with  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
alted  ioy,  which  by  his  very  gesture  were  apparently  deci¬ 
pherable.  1787  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  334  The  form 
which  affairs  in  Europe  may  assume,  is  not  yet  decipherable 
by  those  out  of  the  cabinet.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  <$•  Schm. 
(1858)  135  Half-effaced  but  still  decipherable  characters. 

Hence  Decipheratoly  adv.  nonce-wd, .,  in  a  de¬ 
cipherable  manner. 

1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Aug.  480  [They]  still  tell  their 
curious  faint  tale  decipherably. 

Decipherage.  nonce-wd.  Decipherment. 

1851  H.  Torrens  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal 42  This  is  due 
to  the  decypherage  of  the  Behistun  and  other  inscriptions. 

Deciphera’tion.  nonce-wd.  =  prec. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  235  Our  strongest  microscope 
and  concentrated  powers  of  decipheration. 

Decipherer  (difearfarai).  [f.  Decipher  v.  4- 
-er:  cf.  F.  dichi ffreur  (16th  c.  in  Hatzf.).]  One 
who  deciphers ;  one  who  makes  out  the  meaning 
of  what  is  written  in  cipher,  or  in  indistinct  or  un¬ 
known  characters. 

Formerly  the  title  of  a  government  official. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  Pref.  9  Anatomists  or  Deci¬ 
pherers  of  nature;  such  as  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle. 
1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xv.  §6  Suppose  that  cyphars 
were  well  managed,  there  bee  multitudes  of  them  which  ex¬ 
clude  the  discypherer.  1715  Hist.  Register ,  Chro?i.  Diary 
63  John  Keil,  Esq.;  appointed,  his  Majesty’s  Decypherer. 
1863  Kinglake  Crimea  II.  xvi.  100  The  message  came  in 
an  imperfect  state.  Part  of  it  was.  .beyond  all  the  power  of 
the  decipherer. 

Deci’pheress.  rare  —  1.  [See  -ess.]  A  female 
decipherer. 

a  1763  Byrom  Astrologer  6  And  thou,  O  Astrology,  Goddess 
divine,  Celestial  decypheress. 

Deciphering  (d/ssrfarig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Decipher  in  various  senses. 

1552  Ascham.  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  13  And  bicause 
I  perceyve  this  in  siphering,  I  think  other  may  perhaps 
light  upon  the  same  in  dissiphring.  1712  Hearne  Collect. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  439  He  ..understood  the  Art  of 
Decyphering  tolerably  well.  1883  Athenaeum  17  Nov.  629/3 
Much  of  it  is  actually  due  to  his  own  deciphering. 

Decipherment  (d/sai Torment).  [Decipher 
v.  +  -ment  :  a  modern  word,  not  in  Craig  1847. 
Cf.  F.  dichiffrement  (16th  c.  in  Hatzf.).]  The 
action  of  deciphering ;  esp.  interpretation  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics  or  of  obscure  inscriptions. 

1846  in  Worcester  [who  cites  For.Q.  Rev.  and  notes  it  as 
rare\.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  A nn.  (1863)  II.  iv.  iv.  287  In¬ 
scriptions  more  elaborate  and  difficult  of  decipherment.  1862 
Max  Muller  Chips  { 1880)  I.  v.  122  His  later  decipherments 
of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol. 
App.  392  The  decipherment  of  the  records  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia. 

Decipiuni  (dzsrpimn).  Chem.  [mod.  irreg.  f.  L. 
dccip-ere  lo  deceive,  with  ending  of  sodium ,  potas¬ 
sium ,  cerium ,  etc.]  A  supposed  rare  metallic  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  cerium  earth  group. 

Its  oxide,  Decipia,  was  discovered  by  Delafontaine  in 
1878  in  the  samarskite  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  iodate, 
sulphate,  and  other  salts  have  been  prepared.  On  the  sup¬ 
position  that^  decipia,  of  which  the  molecular  weight  is  390, 
is  Dpa  Oa,  it  is  inferred  that  decipium  is  a  triad  element  of 
atomic  weight  171.  (See  Comptes  Rendus  i.xxxvn.  632  and 
xciii.  63,  and  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  (1881)  VIII.  2156.) 
Deciple,  -pel,  obs.  forms  of  Disciple. 

+  Decrrcinate,  v.  Obs .  [f.  L.  decircina-re  to 
round  off,  f.  De-  I.  2,  3  +  circin-us  circle.]  To 
round  off,  form  into  a  circle. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  [but  wrongly  explained].  1686 
Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  v.  14  He  [the  Sun]  imprinteth  his 
Face  on  the  Roscid  Cloud,  and  decircinates  the  Iris  with 
his  Pencil.  Ibid,  il  xiii.  337  If  the  j)  decircinates  the 
Circle.  1721  Bailey,  Decircinate ,  to  bring  into  a  compass  or 
roundness  :  to  draw  a  Circle  with  a  pair  of  Compasses. 
Hence  f  Decircina  tion. 

1731  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 


+  Deci  se,  v.  Obs .  [f.  L.  decis -,  ppl.  stem  of  | 
decidere  to  Decide  :  cf.  excise ,  incise .]  =  Decide 
v.1  Hence  Decrsed,  Deersing  ppl.  adjs. 

1538  Bale  Brefe  Comedy  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  210  ■ 
Soch  vertuouse  men  to  despyse  As  the  lawes  of  God  to  hys 
people  doth  decyse.  1551  Recorde  Pat/iw.  Knowl.  11.  Pref., 

In  decising  some  controuersy  of  religion.  1570  Levins  ! 
Manip.  148/11  To  decise,  decidere ,  discutere.  1641  R. 
Baillie  Lett.  8?  Jmls.  (1841)  I.  360  To  make  that  short, 
decised  and  nervous  answer.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  O  tear  ins' 
Voy.  Ambass.  325  A  Judge  finds  not  so  much  difficulty  in 
decising  the  differences  of  a  Province,  as  [etc.]. 

Deciser :  see  Decisor. 

Decision  (disrgsn).  Also  5  deeysion,  6  -syon, 
decisioun,  desision.  [a.  F.  decision  (14th  c.  in 
Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  decision-em  cutting  down,  decision, 
n.  of  action  from  decid-ere  to  Decide.] 

1.  The  action  of  deciding  (a  contest,  contro¬ 
versy,  question,  etc.) ;  settlement,  determination. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vi.  23  He  hath  not  rendred  the 
reason  or  made  ony  deeysion.  1538  Starkey  England  11. 
ii.  192  Thys  causyth  sutys  to  be  long  in  decysyon.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xviii.  91  The  decision  of  Controversies. 
1769  Junius  Lett .  i.  9  In  the  decision  of  private  causes. 
1833  Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  vii.  73  For  the  decision 
of  questions  daily  arising. 

b.  (with  a.  and  pi.)  The  final  and  definite  result 
of  examining  a  question  ;  a  conclusion,  judgement : 
esp.  one  formally  pronounced  in  a  court  of  law. 

1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  5  The  decisiouns  and 
determinatiouns  of  general  counsallis.  1611  Bible  Transl. 
Pref  11  Then  his  word  were  an  Oracle,  his  opinion  a  deci¬ 
sion.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  hi.  xlii.  31 1  To  compell  men  to 
obey  his  Decisions.  1827  Jarman  Powell's  Devises  (ed.  3^ 
II.  95,  I  have,  not  been  able  to  discover  more  than  one  dictum 
and  one  decision  in  favour  of  the  distinction.  1883  Froude 
Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  iii.  35  The  decisions  of  the  clergy  were 
more  satisfactory  to  themselves  than  to  the  laity. 

2.  The  making  up  of  one’s  mind  on  any  point  or 
on  a  course  of  action  ;  a  resolution,  determination. 

1886  St.  George  Stock  tr.  Aristotle's  Ethics  111.  i.  43  It 
is  hard  at  times  to  decide  what  sort  of  thing  one  should 
choose.. and  still  harder  to  abide  by  one’s  decisions.  Mod. 
Let  me  know  your  decision.  Decision  for  Christ. 

3.  As  a  quality :  Determination,  firmness,  de¬ 
cidedness  of  character. 

1781  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II.  438  We  want  courage  and 
decision  of  mind.  1805  Foster  Ess.  ii.  ( title ),  Decision  of 
Character.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  30 
On  the  English  face  are  combined  decision  and  nerve. 

f  4.  Cutting  off,  separation.  Obs. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  iv.  ii.  59  Without  decision 
of  seed.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lvi.  (1612)  246  By., 
decision  of  the  Lymme  whence  all  the  bayne  did  floe. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  827  (R.)  From  rocks  and 
stones  along  the  sea.  .there  be  decisions  pass  of  some  parcels 
and  smal  fragments.  1659  Pearson  C?~eed  I.  221  Human 
generation,  .is  performed  by  derivation  or  decision  of  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  Parent. 

Deci  sional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  decision. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  503/2  These  opinions  of  the 
minority  can  have  no  decisional  effect. 

Decisive  (dzs9rsiv),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  med.L.  deci- 
siv-uSy  {.  decis-y  ppl.  stem  of  decidere :  see  -iye. 
Cf.  F.  ddcisif,  -ive  (1413  in  Godef.  Suppl.).~\ 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  deciding  or  determining 
(a  question,  contest,  etc.) ;  conclusive,  determi¬ 
native. 

1611  Cotgr .yDecisif  decisiue,  deciding,  determining,  fit  or 
able  to  end  a  controuersie.  1647  Crashaw  Poems  147 
That  sure  decisive  dart.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  255 
Notions  ..  unsupported  by  decisive  experiments.  1835 
Thirlwall  Greece  I.  vii.  260  Tisamenus  was  slain  in  the 
decisive  battle.  1892  L.  W.  Cave  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
LXVII.  199/2  The  case  ..  is  really  decisive  of  the  point 
raised. 

2.  Characterized  by  decision  ;  unhesitating,  reso¬ 
lute,  determined  ;  =  Decided  2. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  vii.  355  To  determine  at  once  with 
a  decisive  air.  1858  Max  Muller  Chips  (1880)  III.  iii.  68 
The  age.. was  not  an  age  of  decisive  thought  or  decisive 
action.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  v.  20  The  serjeant,  a  de¬ 
cisive  man,  ordered  that  the  sound  should  not  be  answered. 

3.  That  is  beyond  question  or  doubt,  that  cannot 
be  mistaken;  hence  often  =  Decided  i. 

1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  160  Operate  with  a  decisive  in¬ 
fluence  to  give  them  new  force.  1835  I .  Taylor  Spin.  Despot. 
ii.  38.  A  decisive  leaning  toward  what  is  most  simple  and 
intelligible.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope  iii.  71  The  sustained 
vivacity  and  emphasis  of  the  style  give  it  [Pope’s  Iliad]  a 
decisive  superiority  over  its  rivals. 

*11  ellipt.  as  sb. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  1.  ii.  §  64  (1740)  63  The  Roman 
Cathojic  Peers  were  so  many,  as  nearly  if  not  wholly  made 
a  Decisive,  for  they  went  altogether  as  one  Man. 

Decisively  (d/ssi'sivli),  adv.  [-ly 2.]  In  a 
decisive  manner. 

1.  Conclusively ;  so  as  to  decide  the  question. 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  121  The  Authority  of  Synods  in 
matters  of  Faith  is.  .declarative,  and  not  decisively  judiciall. 
1756  Watson  in  Phil.  TVtws.  XLIX.  491,1 .  .cannot  determine 
decisively  about  it,  till  the  whole  be  cleared  by  digging. 
1854  Maurice  Mor.  $  Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)5  Seneca  disposed 
rapidly  and  decisively  ofcthe  objection. 

2.  With  decision  ;  unhesitatingly,  resolutely. 
1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  129  Major  Cartwright 

has  expressed  himself  as  decisively,  and  with  as  much 
warmth,  against  [etc.].  1870  Anderson  Missions  Amer% 

Bd.  II.  xii.  95  It  was  now  time,  .to  act  decisively. 


3.  In  a  manner  beyond  question  or  doubt ;  unmis- 
takeably,  decidedly. 

1792  Young  Trav.  France  257  It  is  fine  sun-shine,  weather, 
decisively  warmer  than  ever  felt  in  England  at  this  season. 
1800  Foster  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1846)  I.  126  Decisively  Calvin- 
istic.  1893  British  Weekly  8  June  105/5  P°e  *s  decisively 
the  first  of  American  poets. 

Decisiveness  (d/s9rsivnes).  [-NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  decisive  ;  conclusiveness;  resolute¬ 
ness,  decision. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1797  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  45/2  They 
knew  the  decisiveness  of  his  temper.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev. 
11.  11.  vi,  The  Mutineers  pronounce  themselves  with  a  de¬ 
cisiveness,  which  to  Bouille  seems  insolence.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vi.  23  The  King,  with  swift  decisive¬ 
ness,  annihilated  the  incipient  treason. 

t  Deci  sor,  -er.  Obs.  [a.  med.L.  decisor , 
agent-n.  from  decidere  to  decide.]  One  who  de¬ 
cides  causes  or  controversies ;  a  decider,  arbiter. 

1563  Foxe  A.  $  M.  68b,  Thys  King  [Hen.  II],  to  whom 
other  Princes  dyd  so  resort,  as  to  their  arbitrer  and  deciser. 
1564  Haward  Eutropius  1.  9  Two  whome  they  called  Tribuni 
plebis  . .  to  be  peculier  decisers  and  determiners  of  their 
causes.  1888  B.  Pick  in  Libr.  Mag.  Mar.  245  They  were 
called  Saboraim ,  ‘  Decisors  ‘  Opinionists  ’. 

+  Deci’SOry,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  med.L. 
decisori-usy  f.  decisor  :  see  prec.  and  -cry.  In  F. 
ddcisoire  (14th  c.  in  Godef.  Suppl.).~\  Decisive. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Decisoire ,  decisorie,  deciding;  fit,  vsed,  or 
able,  to  decide  controuersies.  1755  in  Johnson. 

Decistere :  see  Deci-. 

Decitizenize  :  see  De-  II.  1. 

Decivilize  (d&rviloiz),  v.  [De-  II.  i :  in 
mod.F.  dteiviliser  (Littre).]  To  divest  of  civil¬ 
ization,  to  degrade  from  a  civilized  condition. 
Hence  De  civilized  ppl.  a.,  Deci  vilizing*  vbl.  sb. 
and. ppl.  a.;  Deciviliza’tion,  the  process  or  con¬ 
dition  of  losing  civilization. 

^  1859  De  Quincey  has  decivilized  (F.  Hall).  1876  H. 
Spencer  Princ.  Sociol.  §  71  We  have  but  to  imagine  our¬ 
selves  de-civilized.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  27  Aug.  246/1  He  was 
barbarized,  de-civilized,  and  enslaved.  1889  Ch.  Times 
15  Feb.  1 59/1  The  decivilising  effect  of  the  wars.  1878  N. 
Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  447  General  harm,  and  deciviliza¬ 
tion,  of  the  people.  1885  E.  W.  Benson  in  Law  Times 
LXXVIII.  338/1  If  it  might  stem  by  even  its  own  ruin 
the  process  of  decivilisation. 

Deck  (dek),  sb.  Also  5  dekke,  6-7  decke. 
[In  sense  1,  app.  of  Flemish  or  LG.  origin. 

In  sense  1,  prob.  a.  MDu.  dec  (neuter)  roof,  covering,  cloak, 
pretext  (app.  from  decke  : — OTeut.  fakjom1  from  same  root 
as  Deck  v.):  cf.  Kilian  '‘decke  operimentum,  lodi x—decksel 
operimentum,  opertorium,  tegumen,  tegumentum,  tegmen, 
straguluin’;  also  mod. Du.  dek  bed-covering,  horse-cloth. 
But  in  the  nautical  sense,  2,  the  word  is  not  known  in  Du. 
before  1675-81,  when  dek  (neuter)  appears  as  a  synonym  of 
verdek ,  quoted  in  the  nautical  sense  in  1640,  but  recorded 
by  Kilian,  1599,  only  in  the  general  sense  ‘tegumen,  vela- 
men  ’.  Thus,  deck  in  the  nautical  sense,  appears  to  be  known 
in  Eng.  160  years  earlier  than  in  Dutch.  It  may  be  simply 
a  specific  application  of  the  general  sense  ‘  covering  or  it 
may  come  more  immediately  from  the  MDu.  sense  4  roof.’] 
I.  + 1.  A  covering.  Obs. 

In  quot.  1466  app.  some  material  used  for  covering ;  with 
1  1712  cf.  Du.  dek  4  horse-cloth  ’. 

1466  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Exp.  348  My  mastyr  paid  to  John 
Felawe,  for  xij.  yerdes  of  dekke  for  the  spynas,  iijj.  1509 
Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (187 4)  I.  38  Do  on  your  Decke,  Slut, 
..I  mean  your  Copyntanke.  1712  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4997/4 
A  red  Saddle  with  2  Ovals  in  the  Skirt,  and  the  under  Decks 
edg’d  with  blue. 

2.  Naut .  A  platform  extending  from  side  to  side 
of  a  ship  or  part  of  a  ship,  covering  in  the  space 
below,  and  also  itself  serving  as  a  floor ;  formed  of 
planks,  or  (in  iron  ships)  of  iron  plating  usually 
covered  with  planks. 

The  primary  notion  was  4  covering’  or  ‘roof’  rather  than 
‘floor’:  see  quots.  1550  and  1624,  and  cf.  1466  in  sense  t, 
where  the  4  dekke  for  the  spynas  ’  or  pinnace,  may  have  been 
a  covering  of  canvas,  tarpaulin,  or  the  like.  In  early  craft 
there  was  a  deck  only  at  the  stern,  so  that  16th  c.  writers 
sometimes  use  deck  as  equivalent  to  poop.  In  Elyot  (1538), 
whence  in  Cooper,  Huloet,  and  Baret,  deck  is  erroneously 
made  the  equivalent  of prora ,  instead  of  puppis. 

1513  Echyngiiam  to  Wolsey  5  May  (MS.  Cott.  Calig.  D. 
vi.  If.  no),  And  bycause  I  hade  no  Rayles  upon  my  dek 
I  coyled  a  cable  rounde  a  [boute  the]  dek  brest  hye  and 
likwise  in  the  waste.  1531  C.  Morres  Inv.  Great  Bark 
(Cott.  MS.  App.  xxviii),  In  primis,  the  shype  with  oon  over¬ 
lop.  Item,  a  somer  castell  &  acloos  tymber  deck  made  from 
the  mast  forward  whyche  was  made  of  laet.  Item  aboue  the 
somer  castell  A  deck  from  the  mayne  mast  aftward.  1550 
Nicolls  Thucyd.  (tr.  Seyssel’s  Fr.  version  of  Valla's  Lat.) 

191  They  couered  the  former  parte,  and  the  mooste  parte  of 
their  deckes  [Fr.  la  plus  part  du  couvert  de  leurs  navires]  w& 
copper  [F.  cuir,  leather],  c  1585  ?  J.  Polmon  Famous  Battles 

192  (Seafight  at  Cape  of  Orso,  1528)  Philippino.  .levelling 
the  first  shotte  of  his  Basilisco,  with  piercing  the  Emperiall 
Admirall ,  passed  from  the  stemme  to  the  decke,  slaying 
thirtie  men.  Ibid.  193  The  Moore  hitting  the  decke,  strake 
off  the  rudder.  Ibid.  320  (Battle  of  Lepanto)  The  decke  of 
this  galley,  .chequered  and  wroughte  marvellous  fayre  with 
diuers  colours  and  hystories . .  ingraued  and  wrought  in  golde. 
1587  W.  Bourne  Arte  of  Shooting  59  It  is  very  evil  for  to 
have  the  Orlop  or  Deck  too  low  under  the  port.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  1.  ii.  197  Now  on  the  Beake,  Now  in  the  Waste,  the 
Decke,  in  euery  Cabyn.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iii. 
63  In  a  broad  Bay,  out  of  danger  of  their  shot,  .we  vntyed 
our  Targets  that  couered  vs  as  a  Deck.  1692  Delavai. 
in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2769/3,  15  Capital  Ships,  10  whereof  are 
of  3  Decks.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  ii.  (1840)  36  A  boat 
with  a  deck  and  a  sail.  1840  R.  Dana  Bef.  the  Mast  xxxiii. 
125  The  captain  walked  the  deck  at  a  rapid  stride. 
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b.  With  qualifying  words. 

The  largest  ships  of  the  line  had  main-deck ,  middle  and 
lower  deck;  also  the  upper  or  spar-deck ,  extending  from 
stem  to  stern  over  the  main-deck,  and  the  orlop  deck  (which 
carried  no  guns)  below  the  lower  deck ;  they  had  also  a 
poop-deck ,  or  short  deck  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship  above 
the  spar-deck,  and  sometimes  a  forecastle  deck,  or  similar 
short  deck  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  sometimes  retained 
in  merchant  ships  and  called  the  top-gallant  forecastle.  See 
also  Half-deck,  Hurricane-deck,  Quarter-deck,  etc. 

1598  Florio  Diet.  To  Reader  9,  I  was  but  one  to  sit  at 
Sterne,  to  pricke  ray  carde,  to  watch  vpon  the  vpper  decke. 
c  1620  7..  Boyd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  12,  I  see  a  man 
that's  in  the  lower  deck.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's 
Gram.  ii.  6  A  Flush  Decke  is  when  from  stem  to  Sterne, 
it  lies  upon  a  right  line  fore  and  aft.  1637  Heywood 
Royal  Ship  45  She  hath  three  flush  Deckes,  and  a  Fore- 
Castle,  an  halfe  Decke,  a  quarter  Decke,  and  a  round-house. 
a  1642  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval  'Tracts  in.  346/1  They  make 
close  the  Forecastle  and  Half-Deck.  1836  Marryat  Midsh. 
Easy  xii,  Easthupp  would  constantly  accost  him  familiarly 
on  the  forecastle  and  lower  deck.  Ibid,  xiii,  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  quarter-deck.  Ibid,  xxvi,  To  comply  with  the 
captain's  orders  on  the  main  deck. 

c.  In  phrases,  as  above  deck  (also  fig.),  Between- 
decks,  on  deck,  under  deckfi ;  to  clear,  sweep  the 
decks  (see  Clear  v.,  Sweep  v.). 

On  deck  fig.  (U.  S.)  :  at  hand ;  ready  for  action ;  in  Base¬ 
ball,  next  at  the  bat,  with  the  right  or  privilege  of  batting 
next. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  n.  i.  94  F.  lie  be  sure  to  keepe  him 
aboue  decke.  P.  So  will  I  :  if  hee  come  vnder  my  hatches, 
lie  neuer  to  Sea  againe.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi. 
(1843)  297/2  Committed  to  prison  on  board  the  ships  .. 
where  they  were  kept  under  decks.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  of 
Sea  419  Nowhang  the  lighted  Lanthorns  betwixt  decks  and 
in  the  Hold,  a  1679  Gurnall  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
lxv.  3  Poor  Christian,  who  thinkest  that  thou  shalt  never  get 
above  deck.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xi.  (1840)  194 
The  rest  ran.  .down  between  decks.  1857  R.  Tomes  Amer. 
in  Japan  iv.  no  [He]  left  the  banquet  to  be  discussed  by 
his  officers  and  men,  who.  .soon  cleared  the  decks. 

3.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 

1888  Greenwell  Coal-trade  Terms  Northnmb.  $  Dtcrh. 
(ed.  3)  31  Deck,  the  platform  of  a  cage  upon  which  the  tubs 
stand  when  being  drawn  up  or  lowered  down  the  pit. 

4.  In  U.  S.  ‘A  passenger-car  roof,  particularly 
the  clear-story  roof’  ( Standard  Diet.). 

II.  5.  ‘A  pack  of  cards  piled  regularly  on  each 
other’  (J.);  also  the  portion  of  the  pack  left,  in 
some  games,  after  the  hands  have  been  dealt. 
Since  1 7th  c.  dial,  and  in  U.  S. 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  44  But  whiles  he  thought  to 
steale  the  single  Ten,  The  King  was  slyly  finger’d  from  the 
Deck.  1594  ?  Greene  Selimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  251  If  I 
chance  but  once  to  get  the  decke,  To  deale  about  and  shuffle 
as  I  would.  1594  Barnfield  Sheph.  Cont.  viii,  Pride  deales 
the  Deck  whilst  Chance  doth  choose  the  Card.  1609  Armin 
Two  Maids  Moreclacke  (N.\  I  'lldealthe  cards,  and  cutyou 
from  the  deck.  16..  Grew(J.),  The  Selenites,  of  parallel 
plates,  as  in  a  deck  of  cards.  1777  Brand  Pop.Antiq.  (1849) 
II.  449  In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  a  pack  of 
cards  is  called  to  this  day  . .  a  deck  of  cards,  i860  in  Bart¬ 
lett  Diet.  Amer.  1882  Bret  Harte  Gentl.  La  Porte  in 
Flip,  etc.  135,  I  reckon  the  other  fifty-one  of  the  deck  ez  as 
pooty.  1884  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Deck  o’  cards,  a  pack  of  cards. 
1883  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  548/1  An  old  ratty  deck  of  cards. 

+  6.  A  pile  of  things  laid  flat  upon  each  other. 

1625  F.  Markham  Bk.  Hon.  11.  vi.  §  5  Any  whose  Pedigree 
lyes  so  deepe  in  the  decke,  that  few  or  none  will  labour  to 
find  it.  1631  Celestina  xix.  185  Subtill  words,  whereof  such 
as  shee  are  never  to  seeke,  but  have  them  still  ready  in  the 
deck.  1634  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  287  So  long  as  these  things 
should  hang  upon  the  file,  or  lie  in  the  deck,  he  might  per¬ 
haps  be  safe.  1673  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  II.  394  A  certain 
Declaration  . .  which  you  have  kept  in  deck  until  this 
season. 

t  7.  Of  a  cannon  :  see  quot.  Obs. 

1672  W.  T.  Compleat  Gunner  i.  iv.  5  The  Pumel  or  Button 
at  her  Coyl  or  Britch-end  is  called  the  Casacabel  or  Deck. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (from  sense  2 ),  as  deck-chair, 

- cleat ,  -flat,  -officer,  -passenger,  -plank,  -pump,  -seat, 
-stool,  -swabber,  -transom,  -watch ;  also,  deck- 
beam,  one  of  the  strong  transverse  beams  sup¬ 
porting  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  deck-bridge,  (a)  a 
narrow  platform  above  and  across  the  deck  of 
a  steamer  amidships  ;  =  Bridge  sb.  5 ;  (b)  abridge 
in  which  the  roadway  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  truss 
(opp.  to  a  through  bridge) ;  deck-cargo  =  deck- 
load",  deck-collar  (U.  S.),  the  iron  collar  or  ring 
through  which  the  stove-pipe  passes  in  the  roof  of 
a  railway  carriage ;  cf.  deck-plate  ;  deck-flats  (see 
Flat  sb.)  ;  deck-hand,  a  ‘  hand  ’  or  workman 
employed  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel ;  deck-head, 
a  name  for  the  slipper  limpet  ( Crepidula ) ;  deck- 
hook,  ‘  the  compass  timber  bolted  horizontally 
athwart  a  ship’s  bow,  connecting  the  stem,  timber, 
and  deck-planks  of  the  fore-pait ;  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  breast-hooks  ’  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word- 
bk.)  ;  deck-house,  a  *  house  ’  or  room  erected  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship  ;  deck-light,  a  thick  glass  let 
into  a  deck  to  light  a  cabin  below  ;  deck-load  sb., 
hence  deck -load  v.,  to  load  with  a  cargo  upon 
the  deck ;  also  fig. ;  deck -nail,  ‘  a  kind  of  spike 
with  a  snug  head,  commonly  made  in  a  diamond 
form  ’  (Smyth)  ;  deck-pipe,  ‘  an  iron  pipe  through 
which  the  chain  cable  is  paid  into  the  chain- 
locker’  (Smyth)  ;  deck-plate  fsee  quot.);  deck- 
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sheet,  ‘  that  sheet  of  a  studding-sail  which  leads 
directly  to  the  deck,  by  which  it  is  steadied 
until  set  ’  (Smyth)  ;  deck-stopper,  ‘  a  strong 
stopper  used  for  securing  the  cable  forward  of  the 
capstan  or  windlass  while  it  is  overhauled;  also 
abaft  the  windlass  or  bitts  to  prevent  more  cable 
from  running  out  ’  (Smyth)  ;  deck-tackle,  a  tackle 
led  along  the  deck,  for  hauling  in  cable,  etc. 

1858  Simmonds  Did.  Trade,  *  Deck-beams.  1876  Davis  Pol. 
Exp.  i.  29  New  deck-beams  of  increased  size  were  put  in. 
1861  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.v.  Cargo,  The  term  "deck-cargo 
is  given  to  the  commodities  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  which  are 
not  usually  included  in  the  policy  of  insurance.  1886  J.  II. 
McCarthy  Doom  9  The  group  comfortably  arranged  on 
"deck-chairs.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  * Deck-cleats, 
pieces  of  wood  temporarily  nailed  to  the  deck  to  secure 
objects  in  bad  weather.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  60/1 
Wood  ships  with  wood  beams  have  their  "deck-flats  formed 
by  planking  laid  upon  and  fastened  to  the  beams.  1885 
Gen.  Grant  Pers.  Mem.  xxi.  I.  288  From  captain  down  to 
"deck-hand.  1881  Scribner s  Mag.  XXII.  656/1  Beds  of 
jingles  or  amber-shells  . .  "deck-heads  . .  limpets,  and  other 
rock-loving  mollusks.  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  101 
The  breast-hooks  that  receive  the  ends  of  the  deck-planks 
are  also  called  "Deck-Hooks.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  x. 
106  Ohlsen  and  Petersen  building  our  "deck-house.  1882 
Daily  News  24  May  1/1  Good  accommodation  is  . .  pro¬ 
vided  for  second-class  passengers  in  a  commodious  "deck¬ 
house.  1840  Longfellow  in  Life  (1891)  I.  357  Horrible 
negligence, — a  "deck-load  of  cotton  1  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Deck-load,  timber,  casks,  or  other  cargo  not  liable 
to  damage  from  wet,  stowed  on  the  deck  of  merchant  vessels. 
1884  Gladstone  in  Standardly  Feb.  2/7  We  are  determined 
..  not  to  "deck-load  our  Franchise  Bill.  1703  T.  N.  City 
Sf  C.  Purchaser  126, 211  "Deck-nails . .  are  proper  forfastning 
of  Decks  in  Ships.  1859  Autobiog.  Beggar  Boy  114  Among 
the  "deck  passengers  there  was  a  man  and  his  wife  with 
seven  children,  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman’s  Catech.  55  The 
hawse  boxes,  or  "deck  pipe.  1884  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  in  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  Nov.  620  The  steel  decks  ..  being  ..  covered 
with  "deck-plank  of  teak  or  of  pine.  1874  Knight  Did. 
Meek.,  * Deck-plate ,  a  plate  around  the  chimney  of  a  marine- 
engine  furnace  to  keep  the  same  from  contact  with  the 
wood  of  the  deck,  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman’s  Catech.  56 
A  ‘double  wall  ’  or  "deck  stopper-knot.  1883  F.  M.  Craw¬ 
ford  Dr.  Claudius  ix,  In  ten  minutes,  the  parade  of  "deck- 
swabbers  had  passed.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  *  Deck- 
transom,  a  horizontal  timber  under  a  ship’s  counter.  1856 
Kane  Ard.  Expl.  I.  xvii.  201  One  of  our  "deck-watch,  who 
had  been  cutting  ice  for  the  melter. 

Deck  (dek),  v.  Also  5-7  decke,  6  dek,  dekke. 
[Not  known  before  16th  c. :  app.  then  of  recent 
adoption  from  Flem.  or  Low  Ger. ;  cf.  Du.  dekk- 
en,  MDu.  deken,  decken  to  cover.  The  latter 
is  =MLG.,  MHG.  decken,  OHG.  dachjan,  decchan 
OTeut.  lakjan  (whence  ON.  pekja,  OFris. 
thekka,  OhL.peccatt  to  cover,  roof  over)  a  derivative 
verb  from  an  ablaut-stem  pek-,  pak-,  Indog.  teg-  to 
cover,  whence  ON.  pak,  OHG.  dak,  Ger.  dach 
covering,  roof,  OE.  psec,  Thatch.  In  branch  II 
a  derivative  of  Deck  sb.  :  cf.  to  roof,  floor,  etc.] 

I.  +1-  trans.  To  cover;  esp .  to  cover  with 
garments,  clothe.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  x.  xiii.  106  Ene,  That . .  hys  sovir  targe 
erekkit,  And  thar  vndre  hym  haldis  closly  dekkyt.  Ibid.  xi.  v. 
92  Queyn  Amatha  . .  Dekkis  and  defendis  hym  with  wordis 
sle.  1515  Barclay  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  C  iij/i  This  lusty  Codrus 
was  cloked  for  the  rayne  And  doble  decked  with  huddes  one 
or  twayne.  1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  759  Decke  your  hofte. 
1535  Coverdale  Haggai  i.  6  Ye  decke  [1611  clothe]  youre 
selues,  but  ye  are  not  warme.  1594  Carevv  Tasso  (1881)  91 
No  place  is  vnder  sky  so  closely  deckt,  Which  gold  not  opes. 
1600  Surflet  Countrie  Farme  in.  xviii.  461  Takeaway  the 
barke.  .and  after  inuest  and  decke  vp  therewith  some  shoote 
that  is  of  the  like  thickenes  with  the  graft. 

2.  To  clothe  in  rich  or  ornamental  garments ;  to 
cover  with  what  beautifies ;  to  array,  attire,  adorn. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  Sf  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  lxvii,Then 
is  he  decked  as  poet  laureate.  1535  Coverdale  2  Kings  ix. 
30  She  coloured  hir  face,  and  decked  hir  heade.  — Ps.  ciii. 

2  Thou  deckest  thyself  with  light  as  it  were  with  a  garment. 
1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  268, 1  thought  thy  Bride-bed  to  haue 
deckt  (sweet  Maid),  And  not  t’  haue  strew’d  thy  Graue. 
1628  Prynne  Love-lockes  35  Much  lesse,  may  we  Curie,  Die, 
or  ouer-curiously  decke  our  Haire.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple ,  Jordan  i,  Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  ^inten¬ 
tion,  Decking  the  sense.  1808  Scott  Marm.  1.  xxvii,  The 
scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck.  1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  II. 
63  Daisies  deck  the  green.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  9  July 
4/7  The  shipping  .  .was  profusely  decked  with  flags. 

b.  with  out ,  fup. 

1587  Harrison  England  11.  vii.  (1877)  1.  169  In  decking  up 
of  the  body.  1640  Sir  R.  Baker  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  cxvi.  11-15  To  serve  for  a  jewel  in  the  decking  up  of 
God’s  cabinet.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  v.  (1841)  I. 
34  Decked  out  with  long  wigs  and  swords.  1882  B.  D.  W. 
Ramsay  Recoil .  Mil.  Serv.  II.  xv.  64  Every  vessel  being 
gaily  decked  out  with  flags. 

+  3.  To  array,  fit  out,  equip.  Obs. 

?  15. .  Agincourt  90  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  97  The  wastes 
decked  with  serpentynes  stronge,  Saynt  Georges  stremers 
sprede  ouer  hede.  1548  Hall  Chron.  an.  25  Hen.  VIII 
(1809)  798  The  kyng  . .  decked  and  vitailed  dyuers  shippes 
of  warre  and  sent  them  to  the  North  seas  to  defende  his 
subiectes. 

II.  4.  Naut.  To  cover  as  with  a  deck ;  to 
furnish  with  a  deck ;  to  deck  in ,  over ,  to  cover  in 
with  the  deck,  in  ship-building. 

1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  v.  175  At  last  it  was  concluded, 
to  decke  their  long  boat  with  their  ship  hatches.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Frykes  Voy.  6  Flat  Boats,  .tho’  small,  yet  so  close 
Deck’t,  that  in  a  rough  Sea  they  will  go  quite  under  the 


waves  and  retain  no  water.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  256  The  five-men-boat  is  decked  at  each  end,  but  open 
in  the  middle.  1874  J.  Deady  in  Law  Times  Rep.  XXXI. 
231/2  The  vessel  . .  was  . .  decked  over,  fore  and  aft.  1893 
R.  Kipling  Many  Invent.  121  Your  ship  has  been  built  and 
designed,  closed  and  decked  in. 

5.  Mining.  To  load  or  unload  (the  tubs  upon 
the  cage).  (See  Deck  sb.  3.)  Chiefly  U  S. 

1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal-mining  76  Decking ,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  changing  the  tubs  on  a  cage  at  top  and  bottom  of  a 
shaft. 

t  De’ckage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Deck  v.  +  -age.] 
Adornment,  embellishment. 

1642  Lightfoot  Observ.  Genesis  i.  Wks.  1822  II.  333  The 
Earth.. had  not  received  as  yet  its  perfection,  beauty  and 
deckage. 

Decked  (dekt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Deck  +  -ed.] 

1.  Adorned,  embellished,  set  out :  see  the  verb. 

a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  4  See  that  you  fourth 
bringe  In  well  decked  order,  that  worthie  storie  Of  Balaam 
and  his  asse.  1593  Q*  Eliz.  Bocth .  16  The  decked  wode 
seak  not  whan  thou  violetz  gather.  1865  J.  G.  Bertram 
Harvest  of  Sea  (1873)  307  The  well-decked  and  well-plenished 
dwellings. 

b.  Her.  Applied  to  an  eagle  or  other  bird  when 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  are  of  a  different  tincture. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Having  a  deck,  or  decks  (as  in  two-decked). 

1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  78  By  the  passage-packet, 

a  decked  vessel,  to  Honfleur.  1837  Marryat  Dog-fiend  n\, 
On  board  of  a  two-decked  ship.  1879  Butcher  &  Lang 
Odyssey  28  Such  tackling  as  decked  ships  carry. 

Decker  1  (de’kai).  [f.  Deck  v.  +  -eh  b]  One 
who  decks  or  adorns. 

1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  II.  viii.  167  The  Yndians 
are  . .  greate  deckers  and  trimmers  of  them  selues.  1591 
Percivall  Sp.  Did..  Afeytador,  a  barber,  a  trimmer,  a 
decker.  1803  Pic  Nic  No.  2  (1806)  I.  53,  I  am  but  a  sort  of 
table-decker. 

Decker2  (de-kai).  [f.  Deck  sb.  +  -ER1  i.] 

1.  A  vessel  having  (a  specified  number  of)  decks, 
as  in  two-decker,  three-decker,  etc.,  q.v.  b.  transf. 
Applied  to  a  kind  of  oven  :  see  quot.  1884. 

1795  Hull  Advertiser  25  July  2/4  Admiral  Hotham’s  large 
ships,  that  is,  the  three  deckers.  1805  in  Naval  Chron.  XV. 
204  The  Santissima  Trinidada,  the  Spanish  four-decker. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catat.  120/2  Mason’s  Patent  Hot-Air 
Continuous  Baking  Two  Decker  Oven.  1884  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  ‘  Extra  ’  24  July  3/2  Patent  continuous-baking 1  decker  ’ 
ovens— i.e.,  ovens  piled  upon  each  other,  which  are  heated 
by  one  furnace. 

2.  A  gun  belonging  to  a  particular  deck  of  a  ship 
of  war  ;  as  in  lower-decker,  a  gun  belonging  to  the 
lower  deck. 

1781  Archer  in  Naval  Chron.  XI.  287  Double  breech’d 
the  lower  deckers.  1809  Ibid.  XXII.  344  Having  only  four¬ 
teen  of  her  main-deckers  mounted. 

3.  a.  A  workman  employed  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship.  b.  A  deck-passenger,  colloq. 

1800  Colquhoun  Cron.  Thames  iv.  180  The  Deckers,  or 
persons  who  hoist  up  the  Cargo  upon  deck.  1866  The 
Colonist  (Belize)  5  May  2/1  Passengers  arrived.  In  the  Packet 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  . .  and  79  deckers. 

Decking  (de'kig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Deck  v.  and  sb. 
-f-ingL] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Deck  ;  +  cotter,  that 
with  which  something  is  decked  fibs.)  ;  adornment, 
embellishment,  ornament. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  ii.  iii,  Semblable  deckynge  oughte  to  be 
in  the  house  of  a  nobleman  or  man  of  honour.  1562  J.  Shute 
Combine's  Turk.  Wars  38  Somtuouse  and  magnifique  orna- 
mentes  and  deckings,  c  1620  Z.  Boyd  Zion’s  Flmvers  (1855) 
157  Spending  on  decking  many  precious  houres.  1673  Lady's 
Call.  1.  §  1  r  26.  10  Their  most  exquisit  deckings  are  but  like 
the  garlands  on  a  beast  design’d  for  sacrifice. 

2.  The  work  or  material  of  the  deck  of  a  ship  ; 
planking  or  flooring  forming  a  deck. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.,  Le  tillac  d'vne  navire, 
the  decking  of  a  ship.  1879  Butcher  &  Lang  Odyssey  81 
Fashion  a  wide  raft . .  and  lay  deckings  high  thereupon. 
1887  Daily  News  26  June  6/2  The  building  is  considered 
to  be  absolutely  fireproof,  the  floors  being  all  of  steel  ‘  deck¬ 
ing  ’  and  solid  breeze  concrete. 

Deckle  (de’k’l).  Also  deckel,  [a.  Ger.  deckel 
in  same  sense,  prop.  ‘  little  cover,  lid,  tympan  ’,  and 
in  other  technical  applications,  dim.  of  decke  cover.] 

1.  A  contrivance  in  a  paper-making  machine  to 
confine  the  pulp  within  the  desired  limits,  and  de¬ 
termine  the  size  or  width  of  the  sheet :  a.  in  hand 
paper-making,  a  thin  rectangular  frame  of  wood 
fitting  close  upon  the  mould  on  which  the  pulp  is 
placed  ;  b.  in  a  paper-machine,  a  continuous  band 
or  strap  on  either  side  of  the  apron.  Hence  used  as 
a  measure  of  the  width  of  paper,  as  ‘  50-inch  deckle 
paper,’  and  short  for  deckle-edge. 

1810  [see  Deckle-strap  in  2].  1816  Specif.  Cameron's 

Patent  N o.  4002. 2  The  deckle  being  attached  to  the  carriage, 
falls  on  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  1858  Simmonds  Did. 
Trade,  Deckle  . .  also  the  rough  or  raw  edge  of  paper.  1888 
N.  fy  Q.  7th  Ser.  V.  227  It  seems  as  if  the  deckle,  fitting 
on  the  mould,  should  produce  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  smooth 
and  even  edge. 

2.  Comb,  deckle  edge,  the  rough  uncut  edge  of 
a  sheet  of  paper,  formed  by  the  deckle ;  also  attrib. 
=  next;  deckle-edged  a.,  having  a  rough  uncut 
edge,  as  hand-made  paper;  deekle-strap,  see  1  b. 

1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.  s.v.,  The  uncut  edge  of  paper  is 
known  as  the  "deckel  edge.  1884  Bookseller  6  Nov.  1176/a 
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The  deckle  edges  are  left  at  the  side  and  bottom,  the  top 
edge  alone  being  cut.  1887  Nimmo’s  Catal.  Oct.,  One 
Hundred  Copies  on  fine  deckle-edge  royal  8vo  paper.  1810 
Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  XXVIII.  193  The  ^deckle- 
straps  . .  are  made  perfectly  smooth  and  true.  1875  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  III.  490  We  have  to  notice  the  deckle  or  boundary 
straps,  .which  regulate  the  width  of  the  paper. 

Deckless  (de-kies),  a.  rare,  [-less.]  With¬ 
out  a  deck. 

1823  Bentham  Not  Paul  hit  Jesus  328  In  a  deckless 
vessel.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  558/1  Deckless  and 
cabinless. 

Declaim  (d/kl^’m),  v.  Also  5-7  -clame,  7 
-elaime,  -clayme.  [Formerly  declatne ,  ad.  L.  de¬ 
cldmdre,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  cldmdre  to  ciy:  subseq. 
assimilated  to  claim.  Cf.  F.  diclamer  (1549  in 
Hatzf.).] 

I.  intr. 

1.  To  speak  aloud  with  studied  rhetorical  force 
and  expression ;  to  make  a  speech  on  a  set  subject 
or  theme  as  an  exercise  in  public  oratory  or  dis¬ 
putation.  b.  To  recite  with  elocutionary  or  rhe¬ 
torical  effect  (chiefly  U.S.). 

1552  Huloet,  Declame  or  exercise  fayned  argument  in 
pleadynge,  vsed  among  lawers  called  mooting.  1553  T. 
Wilson  Rhet.  83  When  you  and  I  declamed  together  last. 
1641  Evelyn  Mem.  (185 7)  I.  11,  I  offered  at  my  first 
exercise  in  the  Hall,  and  answered  my  opponent  :  and  upon 
the  11th  following,  declaimed  in  the  Chapel  before  the 
Master,  Fellows  and  Scholars,  according  to  the  custom. 
1748  J.  Mason  Elocut.  11  A  Weakness  of  Voice  ;  which  he 
cured  by  frequently  declaiming  on  the  Sea-Shore,  amidst 
the  Noise  of  the  Waves.  1856  Emerson  En°.  Traits ,  First 
Visit  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  10  Wordsworth,  standing  apart,  and 
reciting  to  me.  .like  a  schoolboy  declaiming. 

2.  To  declaim  against :  to  speak  in  an  impas¬ 
sioned  oratorical  manner  in  reprobation  or  con¬ 
demnation  of ;  to  inveigh  against. 

1611  B.  Jonson  Catiline  iv.  ii,  What  are  his  mischiefs, 
consul  ?  You  declaim  Against  his  manners,  and  corrupt 
your  own.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  vi.  21  Thus 
is  it  the  humour  of  many  heads  to  extoll  the  dayes  of  their 
forefathers,  and  declaime  against  the  wickednesse  of  times 
present.  1855  Prescott  Philip  //,  1. 11.  ix.  239  They  loudly 
declaimed  against  the  King’s  insincerity.  1880  L.  Stephen 
Pope  viii.  196  A  generous  patriot  declaiming  against  the 
growth  of  luxury. 

3.  To  speak  aloud  in  an  impassioned  oratorical 
manner,  with  appeals  to  the  emotions  rather  than 
the  reason  of  the  audience ;  to  harangue. 

1735  Berkeley  Def.  Free-thinking  Math.  §  33  Instead  of 
giving  a  reason  you  declaim.  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  I. 
xl,  Let  him  declaim  as  pompously  as  he  chooses  upon  the 
subject.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  Farm  ii.  27  Tom 
Webster  bustled  and  declaimed,  while  Sergeant  Rayne 
quietly  argued.  1884  R.  Glover  in  Christian  World 9  Oct. 
766/3  To  declaim  is  more  easy  than  to  convince. 

b.  quasi-^ram.  with  extension. 

1755  Monitor  16  Aug.  F  2  Some  late  patriots  . .  declaimed 
themselves  into  power. 

II.  trails . 

+  4.  To  discuss  aloud;  to  debate.  Obs.  rare—1. 

(The  early  date  of  the  quotation,  so  long  before  the  verb  is 
otherwise  known  in  Eng.  or  French,  as  well  as  the  sense,  is 
notable.) 

Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1198  As  J?ey  declamede  [4  MSS. 
1410-25 ;  Hart.  3943  declarid]  \>is  matere,  Lo  Troylus  . . 
Come  rydende. 

5.  To  speak  or  utter  aloud  with  studied  rhetorical 
expression ;  to  repeat  or  recite  rhetorically. 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  (1586)  49  Weriyng 
you  with  the  declaimyng  of  my  poore  skill  in  the  tilling  of 
the  feelde.  ^1716  South  Serm.  VIII.  82  (T.)  Whoever 
strives  to  beget,  or  foment  in  his  heart,  such  [malignant] 
persuasions  concerning  God,  makes  himself  the  devil’s 
orator,  and  declaims  his  cause.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  i, 
He  then  declaimed  the  following  passage  rather  with  too 
much  than  too  little  emphasis.  1885  R.  L.  Stevenson 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  555  In  declaiming  a  so-called  iambic 
verse,  it  may  so  happen  that  we  never  utter  one  iambic 
foot. 

+  6.  =  Declaim  against ;  to  decry,  denounce.  Obs. 

1614  T.  Adams  Devils  Banquet  42  This  Banket  then  . .  is 
at  once  declared  and  declaimed,  spoken  of  and  forbidden. 
1623  Cockeram,  Declaime ,  to  speake  ill  of. 

Hence  Declaiming  vbl.  sb.  and  fipl.  a. 

*577  [see  5].  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  931  He  used 

otherwhiles  to  goe  downe  to  the  water  side,  .for  to  exercise 
himselfe  in  declaming.  1656  Artif.  Handsom.  95  Humane 
fallacies  and  declaymings.  1701  Rowe  Amb.  Step-Moth. 
iv.  i.  1684  Yield  much  matter  to  declaiming  flatterers.  1735 
Berkeley  Def.  Free-thinking  Math.  §  11  In  the  same 
manner  as  any  declaiming  bigot  would  defend  transubstan- 
tiation. 

Declai  mant,  rare  ~ l.  [f.  prec.  +  -ant,  after 
claimant ,  etc.]  =  Declaimer. 

a  1763  Shenstone  Ess.  28  The  company  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  sophistry  of  our  declaimant. 

Declaimer  (di'kLF'-ma.i).  [f.  Declaim  +  -erL] 
One  who  declaims ;  one  who  speaks  with  rhetor¬ 
ical  expression,  or  as  an  exercise  in  elocution  ; 
one  who  harangues,  or  speaks  with  impassioned 
force. 

I432~5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  401  Iulius  Gallo,  a  noble 
declamer.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Declamateur, 
a  Declaimer,  a  mooter.  1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv. 
Learn,  iv.  ii.  (R.),  A  certaine  declaimor  against  sciences. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  521  P4  The  Declaimers  in  Coffee¬ 
houses.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  202  F  2  The  pompous 
periods  of  declaimers,  whose  purpose  is  only  to  amuse 


with  fallacies.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  1.  iii.  §  2  Such  ..  is 
the  labour  of  the  musical  performer,  the  actor,  the  public 
declaimer  or  reciter. 

Declamation  (deklamiFi-Jbn).  [ad.  L.  decld- 
mdtion-em,  n.  of  action  from  decldmdre  to  Declaim, 
or  ad.  F.  declamation  (15th  c.  in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  The  action  or  art  of  declaiming ;  the  repeating 
or  uttering  of  a  speech,  etc.  with  studied  intona¬ 
tion  and  gesture. 

1552  Huloet,  Declamation  often  heard,  and  tedious  to 
the  hearers,  crambe  repetita.  1397  Morley  Introd.  Mus. 
86  Your  plainsong  is  as  it  were  your  theme,  and  your  descant 
as  it  were  your  declamation.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  F.  I.  xxiv. 
680  He  publicly  professed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declama¬ 
tion.  1834  Macaulay  Pitt  Ess.  (1854)  1. 294  That  which  gave 
most  effect  to  his  declamation  was  the  air  of  sincerity,  of 
vehement  feeling,  or  moral  elevation,  which  belonged  to  all 
that  he  said. 

attrib.  1806  Byron  Thoughts  College  Exam.  25  The 
declamation  prize. 

b.  Music.  The  proper  rhetorical  rendering  of 
words  set  to  music. 

1876  in  Stainer  &  Barrett. 

2.  A  public  speech  or  address  of  rhetorical 
character ;  a  set  speech  in  rhetorical  elocution. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  (R.),  Olde  Quintillian  with  his 
declamations ;  Theocritus  with  his  Bucolicall  relacions. 
1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  11  Theams  more  fit 
for  schollars  declamations.  1603  Holland  Plutarch’s  Mor. 
55  The  Orations  and  declamations  . .  of  these  Sophisters, 
who  make  shew  of  their  eloquence.  1782  J.  Warton  Ess. 
Pope  II.  xiii.  381  Able  to  compose  Essays,  Declamations, 
and  Verses,  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  English.  1830  Drury 
in  Moore  Life  Byron  (1866)  20/1  He  suddenly  diverged  from 
the  written  composition  . .  I  questioned  him,  why  he  had 
altered  his  declamation  ? 

3.  Declaiming  or  speaking  in  an  impassioned 
oratorical  manner;  fervid  denunciation  with  appeals 
to  the  audience. 

1614  T.  Adams  Devil's  Banquet  42  The  more  accurately 
the  Scriptures  describe  sinnes,  the  more  absolutely  they 
forbid  them  :  where  wickednesse  is  the  subject,  all  speech 
is  declamation.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  372  P3[Not  so 
universal]  as  some  have  asserted  in  the  . .  heat  of  declama¬ 
tion.  1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist .  i.  §  1  But  enough  of 
metaphor  and  declamation.  331794  Gibbon  Autobiog.  90,  I 
was  conscious  myself  that  my  style,  above  prose  and  below 
poetry,  degenerated  into  a  verbose  and  turgid  declamation. 
1874  Morley  Compromise  (3886)  53  Exacerbated  declama¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  ancient  dogma  against  modern  science. 

4.  A  speech  of  a  rhetorical  kind  expressing  strong 
feeling  and  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  hearers  ; 
a  declamatory  speech,  a  harangue. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  viii.  (3631)  98  The  cause  why 
such  declamations  preuaill  so  greatly,  is,  for  that  men  suffer 
themselues  to  be  deluded.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon. 
23  But  this  was  but  one  of  Csesars  rodamantadoes,  or 
thundring  declamations.  1688  Penton  Guardians  I nstr.  47 
The  constant  Declamations  against  us  of  those  intruding 
members,  a  1713  Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  216  It  was 
only  an  insolent  declamation  . .  full  of  fury  and  indecent 
invectives.  3836  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  First  Visit  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  4  On  this,  he  [Coleridge]  burst  into  a  declamation 
on  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  Unitarianism. 

+  Declamator.  Obs.  [a.  L.  declamator,  n.  of 
action  from  decldmdre  to  Declaim.]  One  who 
practises  declamation  ;  a  declaimer. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  401  Iulius  Gallio..was 
[the]  best  declamator  of  alle.  1330  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiii,  They 
whiche  do  onely  teache  rhetorike. .ought  to  be  named 
rhetoriciens,  declamatours,  artificiall  spekers.  .or  any  other 
name  than  oratours.  3624  F.  White  Kept.  Fisher  590  Sir 
Declamator,  you  vsurpe  Radamanthus  his  office.  1699 
Bentley  Phal.  Introd.  7  Was  ever  any  Declamator’s  Case 
so  extravagantly  put  ?  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  36  v  1  Who 
could,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  Declamator  without  being 
fired  by  his  noble  Zeal  ? 

Declamatory  (d/klae-matsri),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L. 
decldmatori-us ,  f.  decldmator-em  :  see  prec.  and 
-ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhetorical  declaiming ; 
of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  declamation. 

1381  Mulcaster  Positions  x.  (3887)  57  To  pronounce  .. 
orations  and  other  declamatory  argumentes.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  vi.  iii,  To  leaue  all  declamatory  speeches 
in  praise  of  divine  Musick.  a  1639  Wotton  (J.),  This  . . 
became  a  declamatory  theme  amongst  the  religious  men  of 
that  age.  1793  Mason  Ch.  Mus.  i.  5  That  peculiar  species 
of  Music,  which  may  be  called  declamatory.  1807  G. 
Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  iii.  vii.  393  note ,  This  pretended 
charter  is  very  suspicious  :  its  style  is  too  declamatory.  1880 
L.  Stephen  Pope  iii.  75  It  is  in  the  true  declamatory  pas¬ 
sages  that  Pope  is  at  his  best. 

+  b.  Characterized  by  declamation  against  some¬ 
thing  ;  denunciatory.  Obs. 

3389  Nashe  Greene's  Menaphon  Ded.  30  Least  in  this  de- 
clamatorie  vaine,  I  should  condemne  all  and  commend  none. 

■f  B.  sb.  A  declamatory  speech.  Obs. 

1688  L’Estrange  Brief  Hist.  Times  in.  12  Then’s  the 
Time  for  Declamatoryes,  and  Exaggerations. 

Hence  Declamatoriness,  the  quality  of  being 
declamatory. 

1844  Foreign  Q.  Rev.  XXXIII.  351  The  general  character¬ 
istics  of  Linguet’s  oratory  are  declamatoriness  and  paradox. 

+  Declarable,  a..  Obs.  [f.  L.  declard-re  + 
-ble  ;  viewed  also  as  f.  Declabe  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  declared,  shown,  or  made  known. 

3646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  iv.  112  This  is  declare- 
able  from  the  best  and  most  professed  Writers.  Ibid.  iv.  xiii. 
1678  Cudworth  Intel!.  Syst.  23  Right  Reason  is  of  two 
sorts.  .Of  which  the  Divine  is  inexpressible,  but  the  Humane 
declarable. 


Declarant  (d/kle°'rant).  [f.  F.  declarant 
or  L.  declarant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  decldrdre  to  De¬ 
clare  :  see  -ant.]  One  who  makes  a  declaration  : 
esp.  in  Law. 

1681  Glanvill  Sadducismus  11.  296  Declares,  that  [etc.]. . 
and  that  this  was  after  the  Declarant’s  renouncing  of  her 
Baptism.  1752  J.  Stewart  in  Scots  Mag.  June  (1753)  285/2 
The  declarant  was  at  Edinburgh.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  viii, 
The  declaration  farther  set  forth  that . .  he,  the  said  declarant, 
was  informed  that  they  were  of  the  worst  description.  1888 
Times  29  Oct.  5/3  The  object  of  requiring  the  signature  of 
the  declarant  is  to  fix  liability  for  false  declarations. 

Declaration  (deklarfi-Jsn).  Also  4-5  -acioun, 
4-6  -aeion.  [a.  F.  declaration  or  ad.  L.  declara- 
tion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  decldrdre  to  Declare.] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  making  clear  or  clearing  up 
(anything  obscure  or  not  understood)  ;  elucidation, 
explanation,  interpretation.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  x.  (Camb.  MS.)  71-2  Thyse 
geometryens  whan  they  hail  shewyd  hyr  proposiciouns  ben 
wont  to  bryngen  in  thinges  |>at  they  clepyn  porysmes  or 
declaraciouns  of  forseyde  thinges.  C1391  — Astrol.  1.  §  4 
And  for  the  more  declaracioun,  lo  here  the  figure.  3327 
R.  Thorne  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  253  For  more  declaration 
of  the  said  Card  [=  map].  1332-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  5 
For  the  declaracion  of  the  whiche  ambyguitee  and  doubte. 
1656  H.  Phillips  Pitrch.  Palt.  (1676)  57  This  Table  is  so 
plain,  that  it  needs  no  declaration. 

j-  2.  The  setting  forth  or  expounding  of  a  topic ; 
exposition,  description,  relation.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Dent.  xvii.  18  He  shal  discriue..a  decla¬ 
racioun  of  this  lawe  [ deuteronomium  legis  hiijus ]  in  a 
volym.  1460  Capgravf.  Chiron.  17  The  childirn  of  Noe  . .  of 
whos  issew  here  schal  be  a  declaration.  3533  T.  Wilson 
Rhet.  95  A  description  or  an  evident  declaration  of  a  thyng 
as  though  we  sawe  it  even  now  doen.  1619  Mirr.  Mag. 
Title-p.,  With  a  Declaration  of  all  the  Warres,  Battels  and 
Sea-fights,  during  her  Reigne.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  B.k.  v. 
§  437. 189  Of  Dower  ‘  ad  ostium  ecclesise  ’  a  good  declaration 
hath  beene  made  by  Master  Littleton  in  his  first  book. 

3.  The  action  of  stating,  telling,  setting  forth,  or 
announcing  openly,  explicitly  or  formally ;  positive 
statement  or  assertion  ;  an  assertion,  announcement 
or  proclamation  in  emphatic,  solemn,  or  legal  terms. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  260 6  pan  sal  he  deme  ilka  nacyon, 
And  mak  a  fynal  declaracyon  Of  alle  pe  domes  byfor  shewed. 
1426  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  9  Apon  pis  declaracion  made. 
1347  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  161  Crosses  to  be  sett 
vpon  mens  dores  for  the  declaracion  of  the  plage.  3594 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  ii.  (3633)  5  His  promises  are  nothing 
else  but  declarations  what  God  will  do  for  the  good  of  men. 
1633  Hobbes  Lcviath.  it.  xxi.  134  If  he  dye  . .  without 
declaration  of  his  Heyre.  1731  Johnson  Rambler  No.  152 
p  3  Declarations  of  fidelity.  1796  Jane  Austen  Sense  4 
Sens.  (1849)  33  In  spite  of  Marianne’s  declaration  that  the 
day  would  be  lastingly  fair.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858) 
I.  iii.  262  The  pope  made  a  public  declaration  with  respect 
to  the  dispute.  3881  Bagehot  Biog.  Studies  290  The  first 
declaration  of  love  was  made  by  the  lady. 

4.  a.  Declaration  of  war :  formal  announcement 
or  proclamation  by  a  Power  of  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  against  another  Power.  Also  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  243  When  pe  Romaynes 
wolde  werry  in  eny  lond,  schulde  oon  goo  . .  and  clereliche 
declare,  .pe  matire  and  cause  of  the  werre,  and  pat  declar¬ 
acioun  was  i-cleped  clarigatio.  1348  Hall  Chron.  207  She 
was  sent  . .  with  a  plain  overture  and  declaracion  of  peace. 
3762  Univ.  Mag.  Feb.  99  The  following  is  a  Declaration  of 
War  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain  dated  the  36th  of 
January.  3803  Edin,  Rev.  Jan.  389  Declarations  of  war 
and  peace,  when  presented  by  the  executive  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  body,  are  to  be  adopted  [etc.].  1828  Napier  Hist. 

Penins.  War  I.  137  The  invasion  of  Napoleon  produced  a 
friendly  alliance  between  those  countries  without  a  declar¬ 
ation  of  peace.  1843  Polson  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  728/1  The 
custom  of  making  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  was  practised  even  by  the  Romans  . .  Since, 
however,  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1763,  such  declarations 
have  been  discontinued,  and  the  present  usage  is,  for  the 
state  with  whom  the  war  commences  to  publish  a  manifesto 
within  its  own  territories. 

b.  Declaration  of  the  poll :  the  public  official 
announcement  of  the  numbers  polled  for  each  can¬ 
didate  at  an  election.  Hence  attrib.  in  declaration 
day. 

1863  H.  Cox  Instil.  1.  viii.  114  Upon  the  closing  of  the  poll, 
the  poll-books  are  sealed,  and  kept  under  seal  until  the 
declaration  of  the  poll.  1892  Daily  News  14  Oct.  6/1  On 
the  morning  of  declaration  day,  there  arrived  reports  about 
some  districts  in  which  the  polling  had  been  large. 

5.  The  action  of  declaring  for  or  against  (see 
Declare  v.  8). 

1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iii.  Wks.  3874  I.  53  The  natural  fear 
. .  which  restrains  from  such  crimes,  is  a  declaration  of 
nature  against  them. 

6.  A  proclamation  or  public  statement  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  document,  instrument,  or  public  act. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence',  see  Indulgence.  • 

Declaration  of  Rights :  the  Parliamentary  declaration  of 
1689  :  see  Right. 

Declaration  of  Independence :  the  public  act  by  which  the 
American  Continental  Congress,  on  July  4th,  1776,  declared 
the  North  American  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  of 
Great  Britain  ;  the  document  in  which  this  is  embodied. 

Declaration  of  Paris  :  a  diplomatic  instrument  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in 
3856,  settling  and  defining  important  points  of  maritime  law 
affecting  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 

3639  B.  Harris  Parivals  Iron  Age  208  A  petition  from 
some  Lords  in  England,  conformable  in  the  main  points  to  a 
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Declaration  of  the  Scots,  which  they  called  the  intention  of 
their  Army.  1660  Marvell  Corr.  vi.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  25 
To-morrow  the  Bill  for  enacting  his  Majestye’s  Declaration 
in  religious  matters  is  to  haue  its  first  reading.  1776  Ann. 
Reg.  261  A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  July  4. 
1780  Impartial  Hist.  War  Amer.  335  These  Articles,  as 
well  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  published  in 
all  the  Colonies.  1816  Scott  Old Mort.  xxxvii,  The  declar¬ 
ation  of  Indulgence  issued  by  Charles  II.  1846  McCulloch 
Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  209  The  principal  abuses  that 
had  characterized  the  government  of  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  were  also  enumerated  and  digested  into  an  instru¬ 
ment,  called  a  Declaration  and  Claim  of  Rights,  presented 
and  assented  to,  by  the  new  sovereigns. 

7.  Law.  a.  The  plaintiffs  statement  of  claim  in 
an  action  ;  the  writing  or  instrument  in  which  this 
is  made. 

1483  Act  1  Rick.  ///,  c.  6  §  1  The  Plaintiff. .  [shall]  make 
Oath  . .  that  the  Contract  . .  comprised  in  the  same  Declara¬ 
tion  [etc.].  1579  W.  Rastell  Termes  of  Law,  Declaratyon 
is  a  shewinge  forth  in  writing  of  the  griefe  and  complaynt 
of  the  demaundant  or  pleintife,  against  the  tenant  or  defen¬ 
dant.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  ii.  §151.  67  The  declaration 
shall  abate.  1672  Wycherley  Love  in  Wood  Ded.,  No 
man  with  papers  in  ’s  hand  is  more  dreadful  than  a  poet ; 
no,  not  a  lawyer  with  his  declarations.  1768  Blackstone 
Comm.  I II.  203  As  soon  as  this  action  is  brought,  and  the 
complaint  fully  stated  in  the  declaration.  1817  W.  Selwyn 
Law  Nisi Prius  II.  783  The  first  count  in  the  declaration. 

b.  A  simple  affirmation  allowed  to  be  taken,  in 
certain  cases,  instead  of  an  oath  or  solemn  affirma¬ 
tion. 

1834  Act  5-6  Will.  IV ,  c.  62.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex . 

164  By  5  &  6  Wm.  IV,  c.  62,  for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary 
oaths,  any  justice  . .  is  empowered  to  take  voluntary  declara¬ 
tions  in  the  form  specified  in  the  act.  And  any  person 
wilfully  making  such  declaration  false,  in  any  material  par¬ 
ticular,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

c.  In  the  Custom-house  ;  see  Declare  v.  ioc. 

#  1853  A ct *6  <$*  *7  Viet.  c.  107  §  186  The  master  of  the  ship 
in  which  such  goods  shall  be  laden  shall  before  clearance 
make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  proper  officer 
of  customs.  1876  Act  39  <$•  40  Viet.  c.  36  §  58. 

d.  The  creation  or  acknowledgement  of  a  trust 
or  use  in  some  form  of  writing;  any  writing 
whereby  a  trust  or  use  is  constituted  or  proved  to 
exist. 

ai6z6  Bacon  Max.  #  Uses  Comm.  Law  xiv.  (1636)  56  De¬ 
clarations  evermore  are  countermandable  in  their  natures. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  449  The  only  point  for  which 
they  contended  was,  that  the  articles  . .  under  which  they 
claimed,  amounted  to  a  good  declaration  of  the  uses  of 
recovery.  Ibid.  463  A  declaration  of  trust  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  form,  provided  it  be  proved  or  manifested  in  writing. 
1827  Jarman  Powells  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  75  There  being  no 
declaration  of  the  trust  of  the  money  beyond  the  life  of  the 
wife,  it  resulted  to  the  heir. 

e.  Scots  Law.  ‘  In  criminal  proceedings  the  ac¬ 
count  which  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  apprehended 
on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  crime,  gives 
of  himself  on  his  examination,  which  is  taken 
down  in  writing’  (Bell Diet.  s.v.). 

Dyifig  declaration :  a  declaration  made  by  a  person  on 
his  deathbed,  which  is  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  prosecution 
for  homicide. 

Judicial  declaration :  the  statement,  taken  down  in 
writing,  of  a  party  when  judicially  examined  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  facts  in  a  civil  action. 

1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiii,  It  . .  usually  happens  that 
these  declarations  become  the  means  of  condemning  the 
accused,  as  it  were,  out  of  their  own  mouths.  1861 W.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  256  The  magistrate’s  proper  duty  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  inform  the  prisoner  not  only  that  it  is  optional  for 
him  to  make  a  declaration  or  not  as  he  pleases,  but  also 
that  what  he  says  may  afterwards  be  used  against  him  on 
his  trial. 

8.  In  the  game  of  bezique  :  see  quot. 

1870  Mod.  Hoyle  153  Declaration  is  the  act  of  declaring 
a  score  by  the  process  of  placing  certain  cards  upon  the 
table.  Ibid.  148  The  last  declaration  must  be  made  before 
the  last  two  cards  are  drawn. 

Declara  tionist.  nonce-wd.  One  who  joins 
in  or  signs  a  declaration. 

1892  Times  7  Jan.  10/5  We  are  indebted  to  the  declaration- 
ists  for  bringing  this  controversy  again  before  the  public. 

Declarative  (d/klaeTativ),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  F.  d4- 
claratif  \  -ive,  or  ad.  L.  declarative ,  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  declarare  to  Declare  :  see  -ive.]  ,  Characterized 
by  declaring  (in  the  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 

f  1.  Making  clear,  manifest,  or  evident.  Obs. 

#1536  Tindale  Wks.  67  (R.)  Notwithstanding  ye  sonne  xS 
the  cause  declaratiue  wherby  we  know  that  the  other  is 
a  father.  1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  1  All  the  declarative  conceits 
of  Gesture.  1646  P.  Bulkeley  Gospel  Covt.  iv.  337  These 
kind  of  promises  . .  are  declarative,  making  manifest  who  be 
those  true  beleivers  to  whom  the  life  promised . .  doth  belong. 
a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  20.  the  Spirit  (1867)  329  Holy 
and  zealous  impressions  upon  the  hearts  . .  of  men  may  be 
declarative  of  their  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
1772  Fletcher  Logica  Genev.  43  The  declarative  evidences 
.  .whether  or  no  he  was  among  the  trees  of  righteousness. 

f  b.  That  manifests  itself  or  is  capable  of  mani¬ 
festation.  Obs. 

1642  T.  Hodges  Glimpse  36  Every  thing  whereby  the  de¬ 
clarative  highnesse  of  this  great  God  is^  advanced,  a  1679 
GuRNALLin  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cii.  16  His  declarative 
glory  then  appears,  when  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  truth  and 
faithfulness  break  forth  in  his  people’s  salvation. 

2.  Characterized  by  making  declaration  ;  of  the 
nature  of  >a  declaration  or  formal  assertion.  De¬ 
clarative  act,  statute ,  etc.  =  Declaratory  act,  etc. 


1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  153  A  declaratiue,  or  pronouncing 
sentence.  1646  S.  Bolton  Arraignm.  Err.  136  Ministerial!, 
declaratiue,  subordinate  Judges.  1661  Bramhall  Just  Vind. 
iii.  31  Whether  the  Act  or  Statute  . .  were  operative  or  de¬ 
clarative,  creating  new  right,  or  manifesting,  or  restoring 
old  right.  1692  Bp.  Patrick  Answ.  Touchstone  97  The  only 
Question  is,  Whether  their  Absolution  be  only  declarative, 
or  also  operative?  1755  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  335  It  was  a 
declarative  law.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  270 
The  best  method  of  discovering  the  proper  case  of  the  pro¬ 
noun,  in  such  phrases  . .  is,  to  turn  them  into  declarative 
expressions, 
b.  Const,  of. 

1642  Chas.  I  Answ.  Declar.  Both  Houses  1  July,  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Common  Law  (of  which  the  Statute  is  but  de¬ 
clarative).  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  16  An  inscrip¬ 
tion,  declarative  of  his  munificence  towards  the  church.  1866 
Grosart  in  Lismore  Papers  Introd.  12  Much  of  the  record 
. .  is  declarative  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Founder  of  the 
History  to  win  the  ear  of  posterity. 

f  3.  Of  a  person  :  Declaring  oneself,  declaring  or 
uttering  one’s  opinion  ;  communicative.  Obs. 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  vi.  (1739)  14  The  times 
were  too  tender  to  endure  them  to  be  declarative  on  either 
part.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa (1811)  III.  xli.  240  He  was 
still  more  declarative  afterwards. 

B.  sb.  A  declaratory  statement  or  act. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  x.  (1739)  57  Not  as  an 
Introduction  of  a  new  Law,  but  as  a  Declarative  of  the  old. 
1865  Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  in.  i.  201  As  declaratives  of 
natural  consequence. 

Declaratively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  declarative  manner,  by  way  of  declaration  or 
distinct  assertion  ;  +  by  way  of  manifestation. 

1625  Ussher  Answ.  Jesuit  132  [They]  doe  discharge  that 
part  of  their  function  which  concerneth  forgivenesse  of  sinnes, 
partly  operatively,  partly  declaratively.  1652  Englands 
Commonw.  20  A  man  whom  . .  this  State  had  declaratively 
disclaimed.  1671  Flavel  Fount,  of  Life  xii.  55  Not  only 
declaratively  or  by  way  of  manifestation,  a  1848  R.  W. 
Hamilton  Rew.  <$*  Punishm.  iv.  (1853)  I75  Still  more 
declaratively  is  the  connexion  told. 

+  Declarator,  sb\  Obs.  [a.  L.  declarator, 
agent-n.  from  declarare  to  Declare.]  One  who 
declares  or  makes  manifest ;  an  informer. 

a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Comma).  Eng.  (1633)  100  The  other 
part  to  the  Declarator,  Detector  or  Informer. 

Declarator  (d/kla3-rat3.i),  sb2  Sc.  [represent¬ 
ing  F.  djelaratoire  ( ade ,  sentence  declaratoire), 
med.L.  decldrdtorius,  -a,  -urn  :  see  Declaratory.] 
A  declaratory  statement,  ‘  a  legal  or  authentic  de¬ 
claration’  (Jam.).  (. Action  of)  declarator  (Sc.Law) : 
a  form  of  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which 
something  is  prayed  to  be  declared  judicially,  the 
legal  consequences  being  left  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

1567  Sc.  Acts  Jus.  VI  (1814)  28  (Jam.)  Desyring  our 
souerane  lord,  etc.,  to  gif  declaratour  to  the  said  William 
Dowglas  . .  that  he  has  done  his  detfull  diligence.  1599 
Jas.  I  Bao-iA.  Acopov  (1603)  17  Your  pronouncing  of  sen¬ 
tences,  or  declaratour  of  your  will  in  judgement.  1746-7 
Act  20  Geo.  II,  c.  50  §  3  The  citation  in  the  general  decla¬ 
rator  of  non-entry.  1864  Daily  Tel.  13  June,  The  Scotch 
courts  have  a  kind  of  action  called  a  declarator  of  mar¬ 
riage,  in  which  they  affirm  or  negative  the  abstract  pro¬ 
position  that  two  persons  are  married  persons.  1876  Grant 
Burgh  Sch.  Scott.  11.  i.  92  They  raised  a  summons  of  de¬ 
clarator  against  the  Council  concluding  that  Elgin  Academy 
was  a  public  School.  1884  Law  Reports  9  App.  Cases_305 
The  present  action  was  brought,  .for  declarator  of  his  right 
to  one-half  of  the  heritable  estate. 

Declaratorily  (d/klse-ratarili),  adv.  [f.  De¬ 
claratory  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  declaratory  manner ;  in 
the  form  of  a  declaration. 

1588  J.  Harvey  Disc.  Probl, '.  103  The  resolution  of 
Cyprianus  Leouitius  . .  is  declaratorily  deliuered  in  the  end 
of  this  Prognosticon.  1616  Jas.  I  Sp.  in  Starre ’Chamber  20 
June  10, 1  tooke  this  occasion,  .here  in  this  Seate  of  Iudge- 
ment,  not  judicially,  but  declaratorily  and  openly  to  giue 
those  directions.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii. 
xvii.  376  [They]  have  both  declaratorily  confirmed  the 
same. 

Declaratory  (dzklae'ratari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  type  declar dtdri-us,  -a,  -um,  f.  declardtor-em  a 
declarer:  see  -oey.  Cf.  F.  diclaratoire  (16th  c.).] 
Having  the  function  of  declaring,  setting  forth,  or 
explaining;  having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  declara¬ 
tion  ;  affirmatory. 

Declaratory  act  or  statute :  one  which  declares  or  explains 
what  the  existing  law  is.  Declaratory 'action  (Sc.  Law)  = 
Action  of  Declarator.  Declaratory  judgement  or  decree : 
one  which  simply  declares  the  rights  of  the  parties  or  the 
opinion  of  the  court  as  to  what  the  law  is. 

1587  F leming Contn.  Holinshed III.  1362/2  The  explication 
or  meaning  of  the  bull  declaratorie  made  by  Pius  the  fift 
against  Elisabeth,  a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  67  Neither 
would  this  profit  without  the  declaratory  justification.  1648 
in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xi.  (1843)  679/2  A  recital  in  a  new 
law,  which  was  not  a  declaratory  law  of  what  the  law  was 
formerly  in  being.  1699  Burnet  39  Art.  xxv.  (1700)  276 
The  power  of  pardoning  is  only  declaratory.  1787  J.  Bar- 
low  Oration  4  July  7  That  declaratory  Act  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  which  gave  being  to  an  empire.  1845  Polson  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  852/1  Actions  known  to  Scottish  law 
Declaratory  actions,  wherein  the  right  of  the  pursuer  is 
craved  to  be  declared,  but  nothing  is  claimed  to  be  done  by 
*he  defender.  1857  Gladstone  Glean.  VI.  xliii.  74  The  case 
is  not  one  of  divorce  at  all,  but  of  a  declaratory  process 
where  the  marriage  had  been  originally  null.  1884  A.  R. 
Pennington  Wiclif  viii.  257  With  regard  to  Penance  and 
Absolution,  he  holds  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  office  of  the  priest  is  declaratory. 


b.  Const,  of. 

1660  R.  Core  Power  4  Subj.  227  That  the  Statute,  .should 
be  but  declaratory  of  the  ancient  and  common  Law  of  this 
Land.  1791  Mackintosh  Vind.  Gallicx  Wks.  1846  III,  26 
Resolutions  declaratory  of  adherence  to  their  former  decrees. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  x.  431  The  decision  was 
declaratory  of  the  boundary.  1884  Law  Reports  9  App. 
Cases  95  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  . .  is  declaratory 
of  the  prior  law. 

+B.  sb.  A  declaratory  order ;  a  declaration.  Obs. 

_  1571  State  Trials,  Dk.  of  Norfolk  (R.),  A  summary  cogni¬ 
tion  in  the  cases  of  controversy,  with  a  small  declaratory  to 
have  followed.  1691  Agreement  w.  Denmark  (MS.  Treaties 
96),  His  Majesty .  .has  thought  fitt  to  issue  out  a  Declaratory 
or  Ordonnance  . .  concerning  the  Shipping  and  the  carrying 
on  of  their  Commerce  with  France. 

t  Decla'rature.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  declarare  to  Declare  +  -uee.]  =  Declaration. 

1729  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  440  That  deposition  was  not 
the  fit  state  of  the  vote,  but  acquiesce  and  harmony  if  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  declarature. 

Declare  (dfkleeu),  v.  Also  4-5  declar,  6  de- 
clair,  -ayre.  [a.  F.  declare-r,  ad.  L.  decldrd-re  to 
clear  up,  make  clear  or  evident,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  cldr-us 
clear,  cldrare  to  make  clear.  OF.  had  desclairier, 
f.  des-,  de-  (De-  I.  6)  +  clair  clear,  which  was  gra¬ 
dually  brought,  through  declairir,  declairer,  into 
conformity  with  the  L.  type.] 

+  1-  trans.  To  make  clear  or  plain  (anything  that 
is  obscure  or  imperfectly  understood) ;  to  clear  up, 
explain,  expound,  interpret,  elucidate. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1618  And  |?a3  J>e  mater  be  merk 
. .  He  shal  de-clar  hit  also,  as  hit  on  clay  stande.  c  1400 
LanfranP s  Cirurg.  72  Declarynge  &  openynge  doutis. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  56  Yf  I  sholde  reherse 
them  . .  excepte  I  sholde  also  declare  them,  they  sholde  not 
moche  profyte.  1530  Palsgr.  508/2  It  is  no  nede  to  declare 
it,  the  mater  is  playne  ynoughe.  1638  Chillingw.  Relig. 
Prot.  1.  ii.  §  12.  58  That  those  [things]  which  are  obscure 
should  remain  obscure,  untill  he  please  to  declare  them. 
011691  Boyle  (J.),  To  declare  this  a  little,  we  must  assume 
that  the  surfaces  of  such  bodies  are  exactly  smooth. 

f  2.  To  manifest,  show  forth,  make  known;  to 
unfold,  set  forth  (facts,  circumstances,  etc.)  ;  to 
describe,  state  in  detail ;  to  recount,  relate.  Obs. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  23, 1  shalle  telle  and  declare  to 
the  a  litille  of  this  more  opynly.  01400  Maundev.  (1839)  v. 
53  For  to  declare  30U  the  othere  weyes,  that  drawen  toward 
Babiloyne.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531),  The  cause. . 
shall  be  more  playnly  declared  in  the  seconde  boke.  a  1533 
Ld.  Berners  Huon  xlii.  140  He  declared  to  them  the  dethe 
of  his  brother.  1582  N.  T.iRhemJ^^/j  xx.  27  For  I  haue  not 
spared  to  declare  vnto  you  al  the  counsel  of  God.  1606  Hol¬ 
land  Sueton.  76  He  wrote . .  somewhat  of  his  owne  life :  which 
hee  declared  [L.  exposuit ]  in  thirty  books.  1703  Moxon 
Meek.  Exerc.  237,  I  will  declare  their  Method  of  Working. 
+  3.  intr.  To  make  exposition  or  relation  of. 
1393  Gower  Co)if.  III.  128  Of  other  sterres  how  they  fare, 
I  thinke  hereafter  to  declare,  c.  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xvi. 
72  Here  hafe  I  talde  30W  and  declared  of  pe  Haly  Land  and 
of  cuntreez  per  aboute.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  v.  528  He. . 
To  thaim  declarde  off  all  this  paynfull  cas.  1526  Tindale 
Acts  xvii.  2  And  thre  saboth  dayes  declared  of  the  scriptures 
unto  them.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  exxv.  452  The 
whiche  he  shewyd  to  syr  Barnarde,  and  declaryd  of  the 
fountayne  and  gardayne. 

4.  trans.  Of  things  :  To  manifest,  show,  demon¬ 
strate,  prove. 

In  later  quots.  there  is  association  with  5. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.’s  T.  1498  The  fires  which  that  on  myn 
auter  brenne  Shulle  thee  declarer! .  .  Thyn  auenture  of  lque. 
c  1391  —  Astrol.  11.  §  6  /if  any  degree  in  thi  zodiakbe  dirk, 
his  nadire  shal  declare  him.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1539) 
57  b,  Suche  maner  of  vornite  declareth  corruption.  1535 
Coverdale  Ps.  xviii.  [xix  ]  1  The  very  heauens  declare  the 
glory  off  God.  1568  E.  Tilney  Disc.  Marriage  C  iij,  Much 
babling  declareth  a  foolishe  head.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv. 
300  His  fair  large  Front  and  Eye  sublime  declar’d  Absolute 
rule.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  iv.  ii.  338 
Many  Sceletons  . .  declare  that  the  Cartilago  scutiformis 
. .  is  changed  into  the  hard  substance  of  a  Bone.  1810 
Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxv,  Nor  track  nor  pathway  might 
declare  That  human  foot  frequented  there. 

5.  To  make  known  or  state  publicly,  formally,  or 
in  explicit  terms  ;  to  assert,  proclaim,  announce  or 
pronounce  by  formal  statement  or  in  solemn  terms. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  314  per  foure  at  Rome  ware, 
to  areson  pe  pape,  pe  right  for  to  declare.  1397  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  III.  378/2  As  it  is  more  pleynleche  declared  in  the  same 
Commission,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2147  Qwen  the  kyng  had 
his  counsell  declaret  to  the  ende.  15. .  _?  Dunbar  Wks.  (1893) 
264/3  His  name  of  confort  I  will  declair,  Welcom,  my  awin 
Lord  Thesaurair !  1648  Dk.  Hamilton  in  H.  Papers 

(Camden)  234  You  shall  declare  in  name  of  this  kingdome 
that  they  nor  their  forces  will  not  admitt  . .  the  excepted 
persons.  1827  Jarman  Powell's  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  165 
A  testator,  after  declaring  his  intention  to  dispose  of  all  his 
worldly  estate.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  in 
The  parliament  itself  declared  in  formal  language  that  they 
would  resist  any  attempt. 

b.  with  complr.  a  person,  etc.  (to  be)  something. 
1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  124  To  declayre  penytent 
heartys.  -  to  be  absoluyd  from  the  faute  therof.  1640  State 
Trials,  Earl  Strafford  (R.),  N o  man  hath  ever  been  declared 
a  traitor,  either  by  king  or  parliament,  except  [etc.].  1659 

B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  269  The  Chanceller  declared 
him  Major,  as  being  entred  into  the  fourteenth  yeare  of  his 
age.  1667  Milton  P.L.  vi.  728  That  thou  in  me  well  pleas’d 
declarst  thy  will  Fulfill’d.  1765-9  Blackstone  Comm.  1.  xvi. 
(1793)1. 578  When  a  woman . .  declares  herself  with  child.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  115  [He]  declared  himself  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  4. 
312  The  end  of  all  punishment  he  declares  to  be  reformation. 
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e.  To  declare  war :  to  make  formal  and  public 
proclamation  of  hostilities  against  (+  to)  another 
power. 

1552  Huloet,  Declare  warres,  anna  canere,  bellum  indi- 
cere.  1681  Salgado  Symbiosis  6  Of  Angels,  .some  declared 
war  against  God.  1761  Chesterf.  Lett.  IV.  ccclx.  178, 1  have 
now  good  reason  to  believe  that  Spain  will  declare  war  to 
us.  1763  Gentl.  Mag.  Mar.  108  Before  the  war  just  now 
concluded  was  declared.  1827  Examiner  422/1  France., 
has  formally  declared  war  against  Algiers.  1831  Ibid.  321/1 
The  Duke,  .had  declared  war. 

d.  To  declare  a  dividend :  to  announce  officially 
a  (specified)  dividend  as  payable. 

0.  To  state  emphatically  ;  to  affirm,  aver,  assert. 
1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  13s  p  1  He  declares,  he  would 
rather  be  in  the  Wrong  with  Plato,  than  in  the  Right  with 
such  Company.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  199  P  15  One 
young  lady  . .  declared  that  she  scorned  to  separate  her 
wishes  from  her  acts.  1841  D’Israf.li  Amen.  Lit.  (1867) 
136  Spenser,  .declared  that  the  language  of  Chaucer  was 
the  purest  English,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  x.  67  Who  at 
first  declared  four  guides  to  be  necessary, 
b.  Used  as  a  mere  asseveration. 

1811  L.  M.  Hawkins  C’less  <5-  Gertr.  i.  8,  I  declare  to 
oodness.  1839  Cath.  Sinclair  Holiday  House  xv.  300, 
declare  poor  Frisk  is  going  to  be  sick  !  1849  Longf. 
Kavanagh  Prose  Wks.  1886  II.  xxix.  408  Well,  I  declare  ! 
If  it  is  not  Mr.  Kavanagh  !  1889  Earl  of  Desart  Lit. 

Chatelaine  II.  xxiii.  107,  I  declare,  I  long  to  see  your 
niece. 

7.  To  declare  oneself :  a.  to  avow  or  proclaim 
one’s  opinions,  leanings,  or  intentions ;  b.  to 
make  known  or  reveal  one’s  true  character,  identity, 
or  existence ;  also  fig.  of  things. 

c  1529  Wolsey  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  II.  5  So  declaryng 
your  sylf  therm  that  the  world  may  perceive  [etc.],  a  1626 
Bacon  (J.),  In  Ctesar’s  army  somewhat  the  soldiers  would 
have  had,  yet  they  would  not  declare  themselves  in  it,  but 
only  demanded  a  discharge,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I. 
237  As  Thistles  wear  the  softest  Down,  To  hide  their 
Prickles  till  they’re  grown  ;  And  then  declare  themselves 
and  tear  Whatever  ventures  to  come  near,  a  1719  Addi¬ 
son  (J.),  We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a 
proper  occasion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.  1883 
Standard  7  Sept.  4/6  A  politician  who  could  hardly 
declare  himself  with  frankness  without,  .alienating  one  or 
other  of  the  sections  of  which  his  Party  was  composed.  1884 
Weekly  Times  7  Nov.  2/4  Wherever  a  spark  fell.. a  little 
fire  promptly  declared  itself. 

C.  with  for  or  against,  etc.  Cf.  8. 

1631  Beaulieu  Let.  in  Crt.  y  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  155 
The  circle  of  the  Lower  Saxony  have  now  declared  them¬ 
selves  for  him.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  Introd.  p.  vi,  I .  .now 
declared  myself  on  the  side  of  those  that  were  Out-voted. 
1840  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  303  Alexander,  .declared  him¬ 
self  for  Cassander.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  ix.  144 
Protestant  children  were  invited  to  declare  themselves 
against  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

8.  intr.  (for  refit)  To  declare  for  ( 'in  favour  of ), 
or  against :  to  make  known  or  avow  one’s  sym¬ 
pathy,  opinion,  or  resolution  to  act,  for  or  against. 

16..  Jer.  Taylor  (J.),  The  internal  faculties  of  will  and 
understanding,  decreeing  and  declaring  against  them.  1659 
B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  216  Poyer,  and  Powell,  for¬ 
merly  for  the  Parliament,  .declared  against  them.  1706 
Hearne  Collect.  3  Apr.,  A  Man  ..  for  siding  with  both 
Parties.  ..  and  not  declaring  ..  for  either.  1754  Chatham 
Lett .  Nephew  iv.  23  The  adhering,  .to  false  and  dangerous 
notions,  only  because  one  has  declared  for  them.  1823 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Poor  Rel .,  He  declareth  against  fish. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  642  Wexford  had  declared 
for  King  William.  1881  Henty  Cornet  of  Horse  xvii.  175 
Rupert  naturally  declared  at  once  for  the  journey  to 
Paris. 

+  b.  To  declare  for :  to  declare  oneself  a  candi¬ 
date  for  ;  to  make  a  bid  for.  'Obs. 

1666  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  VI-  44  To  discourse  of  the  further 
quantity  of  victuals  fit  to  be  declared  for.  1701  W.  Wotton 
Hist.  Rome  385  These  Fancy’s  led  one  Severus.  .to  declare 
for  the  Empire.  1769  Goldsm.  Hist.  Rome  (1786)  II.  456 
Those  who  at  first  instigated  him  to  declare  for  the  throne. 

9.  To  declare  off\  to  state  formally  that  one  is 4  off } 
with  a  bargain  or  undertaking ;  to  break  off  an 
engagement,  practice,  etc. ;  to  withdraw,  back  out. 
colloq.  (Rarely  trans. ) 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv.  ix,  Propose  marriage,  .and 
she  will  declare  off  in  a  moment.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  JV. 
xiii,  No,  I  declare  off;  I’ll  fight  no  more.  1791  Gouv. 
Morris  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832)  III.  19,  1  contrived 
to  get  clear  by  declaring  off  from  being  a  candidate.  1812 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  188  Many  declared  off  their  bets. 
1876  G.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  vm.  lxiv.  573  When  it  came  to  the 
point,  Mr.  Haynes  declared  off,  and  there  has  been  no  one 
to  take  it  since. 

10.  Law.  a.  intr.  To  make  a  declaration  or 
statement  of  claim  as  plaintiff  in  an  action.  Also 
with  that . 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  §  2  If.  .eny  of  theym  be  non- 
sute  in  any  of  the  said  Appelis  after  they  have  appered  and 
declared  in  the  same,  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  4*  Uses  Com.  Law 
iii.  (1636)  20  Her  demand  is  of  a  moity,  and  shee  declares 
upon  the  custome  of  the  Realme.  1642  Perkins  Prof  Bk. 
ii.  §  15 1  If  an  action  of  debt  be  brought  by  administrators 
and  they  declare  that  [etc.].  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III. 

1 13  The  party  applying  for  the  prohibition  is  directed  by 
the  court  to  declare  in  prohibition. 

b.  trans.  To  make  a  formal  statement  consti¬ 
tuting  or  acknowledging  (a  trust  or  use). 

1677  Act  29  Chas.  II,  c.  3  §  7  That  all  declarations  or 
creations  of  trusts  or  confidences,  .shall  be.  .proved  by  some 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  who  is  by  law  enabled  to  declare 
such  trust.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  363  If  these  deeds 
are  made  previous  to  the  fine  or  recovery,  they  are  called 


deeds  to  lead  the  uses ;  if  subsequent,  deeds  to  declare 
them.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  392  Where  the  trusts 
and  limitations  were  expressly  declared. 

c.  To  make  a  full  and  proper  statement  of  or  as 
to  (goods  liable  to  duty)  ,*  to  name  (such  and  such 
dutiable  goods)  as  being  in  one’s  possession,  trans. 
and  intr. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  158  Without  declaring  and  reporting 
thereof,  and  paying  the  Duties  and  Customs  which  they  are 
so  subject  to.  1762  Univ.  Mag.  Feb.  99  All  merchants  who 
shall  have  in  their  possession  any  cod,  or  other  fish,  .shall. . 
declare  the  same  and  deliver  an  account  thereof.  1872  j 
Howells  Wedd.  Jottrn.  279  ‘  Perhaps  we’d  better  declare 
some  of  these  things’.. ‘I  won’t  declare  a  thread!’  Mod. 

( Revenue  Officer)  ‘  Have  you  anything  to  declare  ?  ’ 

11.  In  the  game  of  bezique  :  To  announce  (a  par¬ 
ticular  score)  by  laying  down  the  cards  which  yield 
the  score ;  to  lay  the  cards  face  up  on  the  table 
for  this  purpose,  trans.  or  absol. 

1870  Mod.  Hoyle  147  (. Besique )  The  winner  of  the  trick 
now  declares,  if  he  has  anything  to  declare. 

+  12.  trans.  To  clear  (a  person)  of  a  charge  or 
imputation.  Obs. 

1460  Poston  Lett.  No.  347  I.  508  [We  were]  mistrusted  to 
our  grete  vilanye  and  rebuke,  wheche  muste  be  answerd 
the  causes  why,  and  we  declared.  1463-4  Plumpton  Co?'r. 
p.  Ixx,  Our  welbeloved  William  Plompton  Kt.  hath  truly, 
sufficiently,  &  clearly  declared  himself  of  all  manner 
matters  that  have  been  said  or  surmised  against  him,  & 
so  we  hold  him  thereof  for  fully  excused  &  declared. 

Declared  (dildeeud),  fpl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + -ed.] 
Openly  or  formally  made  known  by  words  or 
something  equivalent ;  openly  avowed,  professed. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxviii.  163  Harme  inflicted  upon 
one  that  is  a  declared  enemy.  1722  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  1 1. 
661,  I  was  glad  to  observe  a  declared  inclination  to  write 
the  lives  of  our  remarkably  learned  men.  1781  Gibbon  Decl. 

§  F.  III.  92  Declared  and  devout  Pagans.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  xxv,  A  declared  lover.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 

2  Sept.  8/1  The  present  condition  of  affairs  is  most  trying, 
and  a  declared  state  of  war  would  be  preferable. 

Declaredly  (dzldea-redli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  in  a  declared  manner  ;  with  formal  declara¬ 
tion  ;  professedly,  avowedly,  etc. 

1644  J*  Goodwin  Innoc.  Triumph.  (1645)  44  Many  by 
being  declaredly  ingag’ d  for  such  or  such  an  opinion.  1664 
More  Myst.  Iniq.  xiii.  42  They  apertly  and  declaredly  pro¬ 
fess  that  there  is  only  one  true  God.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  ( 1811)  I.  10  Had  not  her  uncle  brought  him  de* 
claredly  as  a  suitor  to  her?  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit. 
India  III.  130  The  states,  .were  not  declaredly  at  war. 

Decla'redness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  declared. 

1846  Worcester  cites  More. 

t  Decla’rement.  Obs.  [f.  Declare  v.  + 
-ment.  Cf.  OF.  declarement  ( desclairiement ,  de- 
clairement)  14-15^  c. ;  but  this  was  app.  obs. 
when  the  Eng.  word  was  formed.] 

1.  The  act  of  showing  or  setting  forth  ;  exposition, 
explanation,  manifestation,  declaring. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  i.  The  frequent  errors, 
we  shall  our  selves  commit,  even  in  the  expresse  declare¬ 
ment  hereof.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xiv.  78  For  the 
Declarement  of  this,  we  are  to  observe  [etc.]. 

2.  Declaration,  express  or  formal  statement ;  the 
act  of  declaring  against  anything. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  3  When  by  our  comfort¬ 
able  declarements,  we  have  testified  our  assurance  of  blessed¬ 
ness.  1679  ‘Tom  Ticklefoot’  Trial  Wakeman  7  A  de¬ 
clarement  against  shedding  innocent  blood. 

Declarer  (d^klee-roi).  [f.  Declare  v.  +  -er.] 

1.  One  who  declares  :  +  a.  One  who  expounds, 
explains,  or  interprets.  Obs. 

1527  R.  Thorne  in  Hakluyt  Voy .  (1589)  258  That  I  be  the 
declarer  or  gloser  of  mine  owne  worke.  1530  Palsgr.  212/1 
Declarer,  expounder,  declarevr,  exposevr.  a  1714  J.  Sharp 
Serm.  VII.  iv.  (R.),  To  be  the  infallible  declarers  and  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  all  the  Christian  world. 

b.  One  who  (or  that  which)  exhibits,  sets 
forth,  or  makes  known  ;  one  who  proclaims  or 
publishes. 

1548  Udall,  etc,  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xviii.  (R.),  He  became 
.  .an  open  declarer  of  Gods  goodness.  1632  State  Trials , 

W.  Prynne  (R.),  He  is  not  the  declarer  of  his  intentions. 
1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  ^6  Such  as  are  His  peculiar 
servants,  and  declarers  of  His  mind  and  doctrine.  1870 
Ruskin  Led .  Art  iii.  (1887)  89  The  declarer  of  some  true 
facts  or  sincere  passions. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  signs  a  declaration. 

1649  C.  Walker  Hist.  Independ.  11.  144  The  Declarers 
play  the  Orators  in  behalfe  of  the  felicity  of  Government. 
1817  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg.  8  Feb.  173  This  is  declaration  for  de¬ 
claration  . .  But,  my  worthy  Declarers,  I  am  not  going  to 
stop  here. 

3.  One  who  declares  at  bezique. 

1870  Mod.  Hoyle  153  ( Besique )  The  declarer  cannot  declare 
Sequence  and  Royal  Marriage  at  a  blow. 

Declaring  (d/'kles-riqj,  vbl.sb.  [-ins1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Declare  in  its  various  senses ; 
declaration. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  x.  (Camb.  MS.)  72  Clepe  it  as 
thow  wolt,  be  it  porisme.  .or  declarynges.  c  1386  —  Monk’s 
T.  94  Lo,  this  declaryng  ought  y-nough  suffise.  1530  Palsgr. 
212/2  Declaryng  of  armes,  blason.  1611  Bible  2  Mace.  vi. 

17  And  nowe  will  wee  come  to  the  declaring  of  the  matter 
in  few  words.  1612  Brerewood  Lang.  <5-  Relig.  xii.  108  For 
the  better  declaring  of  which  point.  1667  J.  Corbet  Disc. 
Relig.  Eng.  40  Their  hazardous  declaring  against  the  de¬ 
signed  Death  of  our  late  Soveraign. 


Decla’ringly,  adv.  rare.  In  a  manner  that 
declares,  manifests,  or  demonstrates. 

1581  Nowell  &  Day  in  Confer.  1.  (1584)  E  iv,  Fidcsjusti- 
fcat  apprehensine ,  faith  doth  iustifie  apprehendingly,  opera 
iustiftcant  declaratiue,  workes  doe  iustifie  declaringly. 

Declass  (dzldcrs),  v.  [a.  mod.F.  dtclasser,  f. 
d£~,  des-  (see  De-  I.  6)  +  classe  class,  classer  to 
class.]  trans.  To  remove  or  degrade  from  one’s 
class.  Hence  Declassed  fpl.  a.  (=F.  d£class£). 

1888  Pall  Mall  Budget  5  July  30/2  Mrs.  E,  who  declasses 
herself  once  for  all  by  painting  her  face.  1891  New  Review 
June  563  The  declassed  Judith  Marsett. 

Declassicize,  declassify :  see  De-  II.  1 . 

Declension  (dilde'njbn).  [Represents  L.  dc- 
clindtion-em  (ii.  of  action  f.  declinare  to  Decline), 
F.  diclinaison  (13th  c.).  The  form  is  irregular, 
and  its  history  obscure :  possibly  it  came  from  the 
F.  word,  by  shifting  of  the  stress  as  in  comparison, 
orison ,  benison,  and  loss  of  1,  as  in  venison,  ven'son, 
giving  declinson  (cf.  1565  in  4),  with  subsequent  as¬ 
similative  changes  ;  the  grammatical  sense  was  the 
earliest,  and  the  word  had  no  doubt  a  long  collo¬ 
quial  existence  in  the  grammar  schools  before  the 
English  form  appears  in  print.  Cf.  CoNSTER-] 

I.  1.  The  action  or  state  of  declining,  or  deviating 
from  a  vertical  or  horizontal  position ;  slope,  in¬ 
clination  ;  a  declining  or  sinking  into  a  lower 
position,  as  of  the  sun  towards  setting  ;  the  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle  (  =  Declination  8  a).  ?  Obs. 

1640-4  Ld.  Finch  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  111.  (1692)  I.  13 
To  make  us  steer  between  the  Tropicks  of  Moderation,  that 
there  be  no  declension  from  the  Pole  of  Security,  a  1659 
Osborn  Q.  Eliz.  Epist.  Ddivb,  The  ignorant  Traveller 
may  see  by  the  Dial,  the  Time  is  in  a  declension.  1684-90 
T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  (J.),  Allow  as  much  for  the  declension 
of  the  land  from  that  place  to  the  sea.  1764  Grainger  Sugar 
Cane  1.  iii.  note,  The  declension  of  the  needle  was  discovered 
A.  d.  1492  by  Columbus.  1799  W.  Tookf.  View  Rtiss.  Emp. 
I.  67  The  northern  part,  .has  a  sensible  declension  towards 
the  White  Sea.  1802-3  tr.  Pallas’  Trav.  (1812)  II.  201 
This  elevated  ridge  extends,  with  gradual  declensions., 
towards  the  sea. 

2.  fig.  Deviation  or  declining  'from  a  standard ; 
falling  away  (from  one’s  allegiance),  apostasy. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  iii.  vii.  189  A  Beautie-waining  . . 
Widow  . .  Seduc’d  the  pitch,  and  height  of  his  degree,  To 
base  declension,  and  loath’d  Bigamie.  1647  Clarendon  Hist. 
Reb.  vii.  (1843)  432/1  A  declension  from  his  own  rules  of  life. 
c  1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchmson  (1846)  336 
All  their  prudent  declensions  saved  not  the  lives  of  some  nor 
the  estates  of  others.  1814  Cary  Dante ,  Parad.  iv.  69  That 
..is  argument  for  faith,  and  not  For  heretic  declension. 
1881  W.  R.  Smith  Old  Test,  in  Jew.  Ch.  xii.  344  The  declen¬ 
sions  of  Israel  had  not  checked  the  outward  zeal  with  which 
Jehovah  was  worshipped. 

3.  The  process  or  state  of  declining,  or  sinking 
into  a  lower  or  inferior  condition  ;  gradual 
diminution,  deterioration,  or  decay;  falling  off, 
decline. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  149  He  .  .Fell  into  a  Sadnesse. . 
thence  into  a  Weaknesse,  Thence  to  a  Lightnesse,  and  by 
this  declension  Into  the  Madnesse  whereon  now  he  raues. 
1660  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy  Co7nmun.  ii.  §  1.  115  In  the 
greatest  declension  of  Religion.  1677  Govt.  Venice  Ep.  Ded. 

1  The  State  of  Venice  is  at  this  day  in  its  declension.  1734 
tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref.  1  The  causes  of  their 
declension  and  fall.  1874  Maurice  Friendship  Bks.  ii.  55 
Symptoms  of  declension  or  decay. 

b.  Sunken  or  fallen  condition. 

1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  2I4  E  hath,  .come  to  so  low 
a  declension,  as  it  can  scarce  stand  alone.  1734  tr.  Rollins 
Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  VII.  xvii.  345  Till  Sparta  sunk  to  her 
last  declension.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  i.  xi.  I.  213  The 
declension  of  Spain  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  is  commonly 
imagined. 

II.  4.  Gram.  a.  The  variation  of  the  form  of  a 
noun,  adjective,  or  pronoun,  constituting  its  different 
cases  (see  Case  sb.1  9) ;  case-inflexion,  b.  Each 
of  the  classes  into  which  the  nouns  of  any  language 
are  grouped  according  to  their  inflexions,  c.  The 
action  of  declining,  i.e.  setting  forth  in  order  the 
different  cases  of,  a  noun,  adjective,  or  pronoun. 

x565-78  Cooper  Thesaumis  Introd.,  Substantives  may  be 
perceyved  by  their  gender  and  declenson.  1569  J.  Sanford 
tr.  Agrippa’s  Van.  Artes  10  Rules  of  Declensions.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  i.  76  Show  me  now  (William)  some 
declensions  of  your  Pronounes.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  58 
The  seueral  terminations  of  euery  case  in  euery  Declension. 
1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vi.  i.  (R.),  Ancient 
languages  were  more  full  of  declensions,  cases,  conjuga¬ 
tions,  tenses,  and  the  like.  1845  Stoddart  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  187/1  Those  inflections,  which  grammarians  call 
declensions  and  conjugations.  1871  Roby  Lat.  Gram. 
I.  1 13  §  334  The  ordinary  division  of  nouns  substantive  was 
into  five  declensions.  Ibid.  116  §  344  Ordinary  declension 
of  -o  stems. 

+  d.  P'ormerly,  in  a  wider  sense  :  Change  of  the 
form  or  of  the  ending  of  a  word,  as  in  derivation. 
(Cf.  note  under  Case  sb. 1  9.)  Obs .  rare .  [So  L. 
declinatio  in  early  use.] 

1678  Cudwortii  Intell.Syst.  524  The  God.  .was  called  not 
Bellum  but  Bellona.  .not  Ctina  but  Cunina.  .At  other  times, 
this  was  done  without  any  Declension  of  the  Word  at  all. 

III.  5.  The  action  of  declining ;  courteous 
refusal,  declinature,  rare. 

1817  Byron  Let.  to  Murray  21  Aug.,  You  want  a  ‘civil. . 
declension  ’  for  the. .  tragedy  ?  1886  Echo  13  Nov'.  3/1  Prince 
Waldemar’s  declension. 
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Declensional  (dzkle'njsnal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  grammatical  declension. 

1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  461/2  The  Albanian  declensional  in¬ 
flections.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  x.  200  Conjugational 
and  declensional  inflections. 

Hence  Decle  nsionally  adv. 

1888  Rhys  Hilbert  Lectures  69  This  taran  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  declensionally  to  Taranis. 

Declericalize,  declimatize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Declinable  (dz'klsrnab’l'l,  a.  [a.  F.  declinable 
(14th  c.),  ad.  L.  declinabilis  (Priscian),  f.  declina-re 
to  Decline  :  see  -ble.]  Gram.  Capable  of  being 
declined ;  having  case-inflexions. 

1530  Palsgr.  135  Any  word  declynable  in  this  tong.  1659 
Pearson  Creed  (.1839)  242  The  latter  with  a  Greek  termin¬ 
ation,  declinable.  1871  Roby  Lat.  Gram.  I.  §  795  Declin¬ 
able  adjectives  of  number. 

Declinal  (d/kbi'nal),  sb.  rare-1,  [f.  Decline 
v.  (sense  13)  :  cf.  denial  and  -al.]  The  action  of 
declining  ;  courteous  refusal,  declinature. 

1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Merck.  4  Friar  (1844)  2  The 
decimals  were  grounded  upon  reasons  neither  unkind  nor 
uncomplimentary. 

t  Decli  nal,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [irreg.  f.  De¬ 
cline.]  =  Declinable. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  v.  xxvii,  A  nowne  substantyve 
..wyth  a  gender  is  declynall  [rime  subtancyall]. 

Declinant  (de-klinant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  di- 
clinant ,  pr.  pple.  of  dicliner  to  Decline.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Her.  ‘Applied  to  a  serpent  borne 
with  the  tail  straight  downwards  ’  (Robson,  Brit. 
Herald,  1830). 

2.  Declining,  nonce-tise. 

1893  National  Observer  20  May  17/2  Auriga,  .drooped 
declinant,  perilously  near  the  horizon. 

+  B.  sb.  One  who  is  declining  (in  fortunes,  etc.). 
a  1734  North  Lives  II.  64  The  aspirant  dealt  with  all 
imaginable  kindness  and  candour  to  the  declinant. 

Declinate  (de'klanft),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  decli- 
nat-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  declinare  to  bend  away  or 
down.]  Inclined  downwards  or  leaning  to  one  side. 

1810  W.  Roxburgh  in  Asiatic  Res.  XI.  346  Zinziber 
Zerumbet.  .Stems  declinate.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  235 
Stamens,  .erect  or  declinate. 

t  De’clinated,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed.]  =prec. 
1757  Pultney  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  66  The  Atropa  conies  in 
among  those,  that  have  declinated  stamina. 

Declination  (deklin^'Jan).  [a.  OF.  dtclina - 
cion,  ad.  L.  declination-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  declinare 
to  Decline.  In  some  senses  peril,  a  direct  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  L.  word.]  The  action  of  declining. 

F 1.  A  turning  aside,  swerving,  deviation  from  a 
standard ;  turning  aside  (from  rectitude,  etc.)  ;  fall¬ 
ing  away;  =  Declension  2.  Obs. 

1533  More  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1035/2  Declinacion 
into  foule  and  filthy  talking.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11. 
128  The  declinations  from  Religion.  1659  Hammond  On 
Ps.  ci.  3.  496  The  least  declination  from  the  rules  of  justice. 
1673  Lady's  Call.  1.  §  3.  24  The  declinations  to  any  vice  are 
gradual.  1814  Southey  Roderick  x.  Poems  IX.  94  The 
slight  bias  of  untoward  chance  Makes  his  best  virtue  from 
the  even  line.  With  fatal  declination,  swerve  aside. 

F  2.  An  inclination  or  leaning  (away  from  or  to¬ 
wards  anything)  ;  a  mental  bias.  Obs. 

a  1605  Stow  Q.  Eliz.  an.  1581  (R.),  Letters,  .signefying  the 
queen’s  declination  from  marriage,  and  the  people’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  match  that  way.  1622  Donne  Serin.  (1624)  15 
Saint  Augustine  himself  had,  at  first,  some  declination  to¬ 
wards  that  opinion. 

3.  A  leaning,  bending,  or  sloping  downwards ; 
slope,  inclination  from  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
position. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ko.  n.  16  Let  it  settle,  .then  by  declina¬ 
tion  poure  away  the  cleerest.  1616  Bullokar,  Declination , 
a  bending  downeward.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii. 
§  16  For  this  purpose  he  invented  a  motion  of  declination. . 
he  supposed,  .the  descent  not  to  be  in  a  perpendicular  right 
line,  but  to  decline  a  little.  #1742  Bentley  (J.),  This  de¬ 
clination  of  atoms  in  their  descent,  was  itself  either  necessary 
or  voluntary.  1816  Scott  Antiq .  xiii,  A  declination  of  the 
Antiquary’s  stiff  backbone  acknowledged  the  preference. 
1846  Joyce  Set.  Dial.  x.  23  A  small  declination,  .would 
throw  the  line  of  direction  out  of  the  base. 

F  4.  A  sinking  into  a  lower  position ;  descent 
towards  setting;  =  Declining  vbl.  sb.  4.  Obs. 

1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  i.  5  In  Septembre  in  fallynge 
of  the  lefe  Whan  phebus  made  his  declynacyon.  1630  J. 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Trav.  Wks.  m.  84/2  Beeing  a  man  famous 
through  Europe,  Asia,  Affricke,  and  America,  from  the 
Orientall  exhaltation  of  Titan,  to  his  Occidental  declination. 

F  5.  The  gradual  falling  off  from  a  condition  of 
prosperity  or  vigour  ;  decline  ;  decay.  Obs. 

1533  More  Apol.  xviii.  Wks.  878/2  In  this  declinacion  of 
the  worlde.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  vi.  (Arb.)  27 
Then  aboutes  began  the  declination  of  the  Romain  Empire. 
a  1638  Mede  View  Apoc.  Wks.  (1672)  v.  923  His  Declination 
and  Ruine  we  see  is  already  begun.  1673  H.  Stubbe  V ind. 
Dutch  War  82  The  declination  of  antient  Learning.  1799 
Washington  Let.  Writ.  (1893)  XIV.  191  Although  I  have 
abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  for.  .good  health  . .  yet  I  am 
not  insensible  to  my  declination  in  other  respects. 

F6.  The  withholding  of  acceptance  ;  non-accept¬ 
ance,  modest  or  courteous  refusal ;  declinature. 
?  Obs. 

1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.  O.  T.  xii.v,  A  modest  declina¬ 
tion  of  that  honour,  which  he  saw  must  come.  —  Contempt . 
N.  T.  iv.  x,  A  voluntary  declination  of  their  familiar  con¬ 


versation.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Aug.  5/1  [The  author] 
must  excuse  our  declination  to  accept  as  possible  characters 
in  any  possible  social  system,  people  so  unnatural. 

7.  Astron.  The  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body  (north  or  south)  from  the  celestial  equator, 
measured  on  a  meridian  passing  through  the  body: 
corresponding  to  terrestrial  latitude .  Formerly 
also  the  angular  distance  from  the  ecliptic. 

(The  earliest  and  now  most  usual  sense.) 

Circle  ox  parallel  of  declination  :  see  Circle  2  a,  Parallel. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  518  Phebus.  .That  in  hishoote 
declynacion  Shoon  as  the  burned  gold  with  stremes  brighte. 
C1391  —  Astrol.  1.  §  17  In  this  heued  of  Cancer  is  the 
grettest  declinacioun  northward  of  the  Sonne.  Hid.  11.  §  17 
Al  be  it  so  J?at  fro  the  Equinoxial  may  the  declinacion  or  the 
latitude  of  any  body  celestial  be  rikned..riht  so  may  the 
latitude  or  the  declinacion  of  any  body  celestial,  saue  only 
of  the  sonne.  .be  rekned  fro  the  Ecliptik  lyne.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  47  The  mouyng,  eleuatione,  and  declinatione  of  the 
sone,  mune,  and  of  the  sternis.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  11. 
(ed.  7)113  The  greatest  declination  which  is  23  degrees,  28'. 
1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  390  In  consequence  of  the 
different  declinations  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  different  times. 
1816  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  II.  7  The  arch  of  that  circle  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  star  and  the  Equator  is  called  the  De¬ 
clination  of  the  star.  1872  Proctor  Ess.  Astron.  i.  2  To 
Herschel  astronomy  was  not  a  matter  of  right  ascension  and 
declination. 

8.  Of  the  magnetic  needle  :  Fa.  Formerly,  the 
Dip  or  deviation  from  the  horizontal  (obs.)  ;  b. 
the  deviation  from  the  true  north  and  south  line, 
esp.  the  angular  measure  of  this  deviation  ;  also 
called  Variation. 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  iii.  66  The  Declination  is 
a  magneticall  motion,  whereby  the  magneticall  needle  con- 
uerts  it  selfe  vnder  the  Horizontall  plaine,  towards  the  Axis 
of  the  Earth.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  61  The 
Inclination  or  Declination  of  the  Loadstone ;  that  is,  the 
descent  of  the  needle  below  the  plaine  of  the  Horizon.  1865 
Livingstone  Zambesi  vi.  133  Magnetical  observations,  for 
ascertaining  the  dip  and  declination  of  the  needle.  1878 
Huxley  Physiog.  i.  10  The  divergence  of  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  needle  from  the  true  north-and-south  line  is  called 
its  declination,  or  by  nautical  men,  its  variation. 

9.  Dialling.  Of  a  vertical  plane  ( e.g .  that  of  a 
wall)  :  The  angular  measure  of  its  deviation  from 
the  prime  vertical  (the  vertical  plane  through  the 
east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon),  or  from  the 
meridian  (that  through  the  north  and  south  points). 

1593  [see  Decline  v.  2  b],  1669  Sturmy  Mariners  Mag. 

vii.  vi.  11  The  Declination  of  a  Plane  is  the  Azimuthal 
Distance  of  his  Poles  from  the  meridian.  1703  Moxon  Meek, 
Exerc.  314  If  it  do  not  point  directly  either  East,  West, 
North,  or  South,  then  so  many  degrees  is  the  Declination  of 
the  Plane.  1737-51  Chambers  Cycl .,  Declination  of  a  plane, 
or  wall,  in  dialling. 

1 10.  Gram.  =  Declension  4.  Obs. 

C1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Kath.  i.  i.  259  To  teche  hir  of 
retoryk  and  gramer  the  scole . .  The  declynacions,  }?e  per- 
sonys,  the  modys,  J?e  tens.  1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  29  Pro- 
nownes  of  the  fyrst  declynation.  1603  Florio  Montaigne 
1.  xxv.  (1632)  85  We  did  tosse  our  declinations,  and  con¬ 
jugations  to  and  fro.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  xii. 
105  A  perfect  ignoramus ,  who  scarce  knows  the  declination 
of  musa. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  declination- circle,  -needle. 

1854  Moseley  Astron.  ix.  (ed.  4)  41  Declination-circles  are 
those  great  circles  which  pass  round  the  heavens  from  one 
pole  to  the  other.  1870  R.  M.  Ferguson  Electr.  19  Instru¬ 
ments  for  determining  magnetic  declinations  are  called 
declination  needles  or  declinometers. 

Declina'tional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Relating 
to  declination. 

1881  J.  G.  Barnard  in  Smithsonian  Contrib.  Kntrwl.  No. 
310.  15  Absence  of  right  ascension  and  declinational  motions 
of  the  attracting  body. 

Declinator  1  (de'kiingitoi).  [agent-n.  on  L. 
type  f.  L.  declinare  to  Decline.  F.  d£clinateurl\ 
f  1.  One  who  declines  or  refuses ;  a  dissentient ; 
also  =  Decliner  2.  Obs. 

1606  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Serm.  (1607)  Aiva,  Declinators 
from  their  lawful  Princes  tribunall.  a  1670  Hacket  A  bp. 
Williams  11.  (1692)  65  The  votes  of  the  declinators  could 
not  be  heard  for  the  noise. 

2.  Dialling.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
declination  of  planes. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Declinator  or  Declinatory,  an 
instrument  in  dialling,  whereby  the  declination,  inclination, 
and  reclination,  of  planes  is  determined. 

t  Declinator 2  (d/kbrnatai),  a.  and  sb.  Sc. 
Lazo.  Obs.  Also  7  -our.  [Sc.  repr.  of  F.  dicli- 
natoire  :  see  Declinatory.] 

A.  adj.  In  exception  declinatour  =  B.  B.  sb.  A 
written  instrument  declining  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
judge  or  court. 

1609  Skene  Reg. Map.  113  Exceptions  declinatours  against 
the  Judge.  1639  [title),  Declinator  and  Protestation  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  1681 
Loud.  Gas.  No.  1651/4  The  same  day  were  likewise  past, 
An  Act  gainst  Protections,  An  Act  against  Declinators. 
1733  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  II.  324  The  Bishops  Declinator 
being  read,  was  unanimously  rejected. 

Declinatory  (d/kloi'natari:,  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
med.L.  declinatori-us  (f.  ppl.  stem  declinat-  of  de¬ 
cimetre  :  see  -ory),  in  the  legal  expression  exceptio 
declinatoria,  in  F.  exception  dtclinatoire.  French 
has  also  the  sb.  use  (1381  in  Flatzf.).] 

A.  adj.  That  declines  (sense  13) ;  expressing 
refusal.  Declinatory  plea  (Law) :  a  plea  intended 


to  show  that  the  party  was  exempt  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court,  or  from  the  penalty  of  the 
law;  abolished  in  1826. 

1673  Marvell  Corr.  ccxi.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  412  Return  an 
answer,  .in  a  civill  but  declinatory  way.  1769  Blackstonf. 
Comm.  IV.  327  Formerly  . .  the  benefit  of  clergy  used  to  be 
pleaded  before  trial  or  conviction,  and  was  called  a  declin¬ 
atory  plea.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.,  Declinatory  pica, 
a  plea  of  sanctuary,  also  pleading  benefit  of  clergy  before 
trial  or  conviction. 

B.  sb.  1.  Lazo.  A  declinatory  plea. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  ni.  xxxix.  326  Declinatories 
[Fr.  declinatoires ],  Anticipatories.  a  1734  North  Lives 
(1826)  I.  342  They  had  a  declinatory  of  course  :  viz. .  ‘  That 
matters  of  Parliament  were  too  high  for  them 1 . 

+  2.  Dialling.  —  Declinator  1  2.  Obs. 

1703  Moxon  Meek.  Exerc.  311  If  the  Situation  of  the 
Plane  be  not  given,  you  must  seek  it . .  the  readiest  and 
easiest  [way]  is  by  an  Instrument  called  a  Declinatory. 
1727-51  [see  Declinator  1  2]. 

Declinature  (dzkbrnatiuj).  [f.  L.  type  dc- 
clinatura ,  f.  ppl.  stem  declinat- :  see  -ure.  In  sense 
1  perhaps  a  ‘  rectification  ’  of  Declinator  2.] 

1.  Sc.  Law.  A  formal  plea  declining  to  admit 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  or  tribunal ;  spec.  ‘  the 
privilege  which  a  party  has  in  certain  circumstances 
to  decline  judicially  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge 
before  whom  he  is  cited  ’  (Bell) :  =  Declinator  2, 
Declinatory  sb.  1. 

r637-5°  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  321  He  had  given  in  a  de¬ 
clinature,  containing  reasons  why  he  could  not  acknowledge 
that  judicatorie  to  be  lawfull.  1639  Baillie  Let.  to  W. 
Spang  28  Sept.,  To  passe  from  his  declinature  of  the  Generali 
Assemblie.  1754  Ersicine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  19  The 
defender  pleads  a  declinature,  which  is  repelled.  1861 
W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  258/2  The  relationship  of  the 
judge  to  one  or  both  of  the  parties  is  a  ground  of  de¬ 
clinature.  1883  Gardiner  Hist.  Eng.  I.  60  Black  .  .having 
once  more  declined  its  jurisdiction,  a  formal  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  . .  the  Court  refused  to  admit  the 
declinature. 

2.  gen.  The  action  of  declining  or  refusing; 
courteous  refusal. 

1842  Alison  Hist.  Europe  (1853)  XIV.  xcv.  §  29.  104  This 
second  declinature  irritated  the  government  in  the  highest 
degree.  1882  A.  B.  Bruce  Parab.  Teaching  (1889)  504  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  declinature  to  be  burdened  with  their 
neighbours’  affairs.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  June  5/5  The 
reported  declinature  of  office  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Decline  (d/kbim),  sb.  Also  4  declyn,  5  de- 
clyne.  [a.  F.  diclin,  f.  ddcliner  to  Decline.] 

1.  The  process  of  declining  or  sinking  to  a  weaker 
or  inferior  condition  ;  gradual  loss  of  force,  vigour, 
vitality,  or  excellence  of  quality  ;  falling  off,  decay, 
diminution,  deterioration.  On  the  decline :  in  a 
declining  state  ;  declining,  falling  off. 

a  1327  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  154  Al  hit  cometh  in  declyn 
this  gigelotes  geren.  c  1430  Lydg.  Thebes  iii.  (R.),  The 
high  noblesse  shall  draw  to  decline  Of  Greekes  blood.  1638 
C.  Aleyn  Hist.  Hen.  VII ,  138  When  Bodies  cease  to  grow, 
’tis  the  presage  Of  a  decline  to  their  decrepit  Age.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No.  78  T 4  The  Lady  had  actually  lost  one 
Eye,  and  the  other  was  very  much  upon  the  Decline.  1766 
Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxviii,  The  decline  of  my  daughter’s 
health.  1776  Gibbon  (title).  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit. 
India  III.  436  The  ascendancy,  decline,  and  final  overthrow 
of  the  Mahrattas.  1892  Law  Times  XCII.  138/q  It  is  said 
that  reading  in  barristers’  chambers  is  on  the  decline, 
b.  Fallen  or  sunken  condition,  rare. 

1705  Stanhope  Parapkr.  I.  108  In  the  lowest  Decline  of 
Oppression  and  Disgrace,  he  yvas  in  no  degree  less  worthy 
of  Veneration  than  when  in  his  highest  Glory. 

C.  A  gradual  failure  of  the  physical  powers,  as 
in  the  later  years  of  life. 

1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  85/1  Numa..  wasted 
away  insensibly  with  old  age  and  a  gentle  decline.  1801 
Med.  Jrnl.  V.  545  A  gradual  decline  had  apparently  begun. 

d.  Any  disease  in  which  the  bodily  strength 
gradually  fails  ;  esp.  tubercular  phthisis,  consump¬ 
tion. 

1783  Gentl.  Mag.  LIII.  it.  1066  [Died]  at  his  brother’s  at 
Enfield,  of  a  deep  decline,  by  bursting  a  blood-vessel  in 
coughing.  1790  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Dec.,  A  general 
opinion  that  I  was  falling  into  a  decline.  1845  S.  Austin 
Ranke’s  Hist.  Ref.  I.  285  He  fell  into  a  rapid  decline,  and 
died  prematurely.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  i,  She  said 
one  of  his  sisters  was  like  to  die  of  decline.  1882  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Decline,  .applied  to  the  later  stages  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis.  Also,  a  term  for  the  condition  formerly  called  Tabes. 

e.  Comm.  A  downward  movement  or  gradual 
fall  in  price  or  value. 

1885  Manch.  Guardian  20  July  5/5  The  decline  in  the 
value  of  labour  has  not  hitherto  kept  pace  with  that  of 
commodities  and  property.  1887  Daily  News  23  Feb.  2/6, 
560  bags  Demerara  syrups  at  6d  decline.  1893  Ibid.  25  Dec. 
7/3  The  market  was  weak,  but  declines  were  unimportant. 

2.  Of  the  sun  or  day  :  The  action  of  sinking  to¬ 
wards  its  setting  or  close. 

14, .  Epiph.  in  Tundale's  Vis.  103  Westryng  or  drawyng 
to  declyne.  1590  Greene  Orl.  Fur.  (1861)  xii  Where 
Phoebus,  .kisses  Thetis  in  the  days  decline.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  iv.  792  This  Evening  from  the  Sun’s  decline  arriv’d. 
1827  Pollok  Course  T.  x.  At  dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  decline. 

b.  In  the  decline  of  life  there  is  a  mixture  of 
senses  1  and  2. 

1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  2  r  5  A  Gentleman  who  according  to 
his  Years  should  be  in  theDecline  of  his  Life.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  269  The  king  and  his  heir  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age.  Both  were  approaching  the  decline  of  life. 
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3.  A  downward  incline,  a  slope,  rare* 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  II.  46  Farington,  standing  in  a  stony 
Ground  in  the  Decline  of  an  Hille.  1844  Meek.  Mag.  XL. 
397  The  frightful  precipitation  of  a  railway  train  down  a 
decline.  1859  R*  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Gcog.Soc. 
XXIX.  237  §  1  On  the  declines,  more  precipitous  than  Swiss 
terraces,  manioc  and  cereals  grow  luxuriantly. 

Decline  (d/klorn),  v.  Also  4-6  declyne. 
[a.  F.  die  line- r  (Chans.  Roland  nth  c.),  ad.  L. 
declindre  to  turn  or  bend  away  or  aside  from  the 
straight  course,  etc.,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  -clTnare  (in 
comb.)  to  bend,  cognate  with  Gr.  k\iv-u v  to  bend, 
and  Teut.  *h/ino/an}  OSax.  hlindn  to  lean.  In 
the  sense-development  the  prefix  de -  has  also  been 
taken  in  the  sense  1  down  ’,  of  which  there  is  little 
trace  in  L.  declmdreJ] 

I.  Intransitive  senses.  *  To  turn  aside ,  deviate. 

+ 1.  To  turn  or  bend  aside ;  to  deviate  (from  the 
straight  course)  ;  to  turn  away.  Obs. 

C1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  333  Now  rech  I  neuer  for  to 
declyne,  Ne  how  fer  of  folde  J?at  man  me  fleme.  14.  . Epiph . 
in  'Fund ale's  Vis.  122  No  thyng  may  be  hyd  from  thy 
presence  Ne  from  thyne  eye  declyne  ne  astart.  1483  Cax- 
ton  Gold.  Leg.  65/4  Dauid  said  what  haue  I  doo.  .and  de- 
clyned  fro  hys  brother  to  other  of  the  peple.  1555  Eden 
Decades  1  Colonus  directynge  his  visage  towarde  the  weste 
. .  declining  somwhat  towarde  the  left  hande,  sayled  on 
forwarde  xxxiii.  dayes.  1632  Lithgovv  Trav.  vi.  291 
Againe  night  we  declined  towards  Gaza.  1691  Ray  Creation 
1.  (1704)  62  A  line.. much  declining  from  the  Object.  1703 
Maundrell  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  57  Here  we  began  to  de¬ 
cline  from  the  Sea-Coast.  1778  Bp.  Lowth  Transl.  Isaiah 
(ed.  12)  55  Turn  aside  from  the  way;  decline  from  the 
straight  path.  1839  Lingard  Hist.  En%.  (ed.  4)  XI.  286  The 
few  individuals  who  ventured  abroad,  .when  they  met,  de¬ 
clined  on  opposite  sides,  to  avoid  the  contact  of  each  other. 

t  b.  To  turn  aside  from  (anything)  so  as  to 
avoid  it:  cf.  the  trans.  sense  in  12.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  93  b,  We  can  notbeare  y° 
presence  of  our  neyghbour.  .but  declyne  from  his  company. 
1563  Foxe^.  <§•  M.  723  b,  Naturally  euery  creature  declineth 
gladly  from  that  thyng  which  goth  about  to  hurt  it. 

t  2.  a.  Astron.  and  Geog.  To  deviate,  diverge,  or 
fall  away  from  the  equator  (formerly  also,  from  the 
ecliptic) ;  to  have  Declination  (sense  7).  Obs. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Asirol.  1.  §21  pat  on  half  [of  the  Zodiac] 
declinith  sowthward,  &  pat  other  northward.  Ibid.  n.  §  17 
The  Ecliptic  lyne  :  fro  which  lyne  alle  Planetes  som  tyme 
declinen  north  or  south.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  200 
Java  is  an  He.  .declining  seven  degrees  from  the  ./Equator 
towards  the  Antarctique  Pole.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron. 
T.  331  At  London  the  least  Twilight  is  when  the  Sun  declines 
from  the  Equator  towards  the  South  6^  7'. 

+  b.  Dialling.  Of  a  vertical  plane:  To  have  an 
aspect  oblique  to  the  prime  vertical  or  to  the 
meridian  ;  to  have  Declination  (sense  9).  Obs. 

1593  Fale  Dialling  4  The  East  and  West  are  not  said  to 
decline,  because  the  declination  is  accounted  from  the  south 
and  North  to  the  direct  East  and  West  points.  1669 
Sturmy  Mariner* s  Mag.  vii.  x.  15  AB  is  a  Wall  or  Plane 
declining  East,  .so  much  as  the  Wall  bendeth  from  the  East 
Azimuth,  so  much  doth  his  Pole  at  P  decline  or  bend  from  the 
Meridian.  1703  Moxon  Meek.  Exerc.  31 1  The  South  Erect 
Plane,  declining  more  or  less  towards  the  East  or  West. 

+  c.  Of  the  magnetic  needle  :  To  deviate  from 
the  true  north  and  south  line  ;  cf.  Declination  8. 

1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  180  In  that 
place  the  needle  declin’d  22  degrees  from  the  North,  to¬ 
wards  the  West.  1674  Boyle  Excell.  Theol.  11.  v.  215  The 
magnetick  needle  not  onely  declining  in  many  places  from 
the  true  points  of  N.  and  S.  but.. varying  in  tract  of  time 
its  declination  in  the  self-same  place. 

f  3.  fig.  To  turn  aside  in  conduct ;  csp.  to  swerve 
or  fall  away  (from  rectitude,  duty,  allegiance,  in¬ 
structions,  etc.).  Obs. 

c\yj\  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  vii.  145  Of  hem  pat  eschewen 
and  declinen  fro  vices  and  taken  pe  weye  of  vertue.  c  1450 
tr.  De  Imitatione  1.  xx.  24  Ner  lete  hem  not  li^tly  decline 
to  outwarde  consolacions.  1495  Act  n  Hen,  VI I,  c.  1  §  2 
Persones  . .  which  shall  hereafter  declyne  from  . .  their  seid 
alliegeaunce.  ?  1507  Communyc.  B  iij,  Alas  why  . .  so  un- 
kyndly  from  hym  declyne  That  is  our  god  so  gracyous. 
1558  Knox  First  Blast  (Arb.)  31  Frome  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  all  were  declined  frome  the.  a  1580  Farrant's 
Anthem ,  ‘  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake  Give  us 
grace  to  amend  our  sinful  lives,  to  decline  from  sin  and  in¬ 
cline  to  virtue.  1611  Bible  Ps.  cxix.  157  Yet  doe  I  not  de¬ 
cline  from  thy  testimonies.  1728  N ewton  Chronol.  A  mended 
vi.  352  They  declined  from  the  worship  of  this  Eternal 
Invisible  God.  1749  F.  Smith  Voy.  II.  201  He  had  formed 
a  Design,  .of  declining  from  his  Instructions. 

t  b.  To  turn  aside  from  the  subject,  in  speaking 
or  writing ;  to  digress.  Obs. 

1544  Phaer  Regim.Lyfe  (1560)  N  vb,  Here  I  have  de¬ 
clined  by  occasion,  but  now  to  our  intent.  1600  Holland 
Livy  vs.,  xvii.  325a,  I  have  nothing  lesse  sought.. than  to 
digresse  and  decline  [declinarem]  more  than  was  needfull, 
from  the  order  and  course  of  mine  historie. 

t  c.  Of  things  :  To  diverge,  deviate  (in  character, 
excellence,  etc.)  from.  Obs. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  12  There  is  a  Bannia,  which  little 
declines  from  the  state  of  a  Temple.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
Biondis  Eromena  174  Nor  doth  thy  last  alleaged  excuse  . . 
decline  any  whit  from  thy  other  reasons. 

+  4.  Jig.  To  incline  or  lean  to.  Obs. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guy  don's  Quest.  Chirurg .,  It  is  set  in  the 
myddes  of  the  brest,  nat  declynynge  to  one  parte  more  than 
to  another.  1580  Frampton  Monardes '  Med.agst.  Venome 
127  The  Bezaar  stone  is.. full  of  spotted,  declining  to  the 
colour  of  a  sad  blewe.  — Dial.  Yron  151b,  Yron..doth 
more  decline  to  be  hot  than  colde.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err. 
in.  ii.  44  Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine.,Farre 


more,  farre  more,  to  you  doe  I  decline,  a  1636  Holland 
(Webster),  That  purple  luster,  .declineth  in  the  end  to  the 
color  of  wine.  1671  tr.  P ala  fox' s  Conq.  China  xi.  230  It 
was  quickly  perceived  to  which  side  the  victory  declined. 

If  Not  to  consent  or  agree  {to  do  something) ;  to 
refuse.  See  sense  13. 

**  To  slope ,  incline,  or  bend  downward. 

5.  To  deviate  from  the  horizontal  or  vertical 
position  ;  to  have  a  downward  inclination,  to  slant 
or  slope  downward. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  298  On  south  and  este  se  that 
it  [the  land]  faire  enclyne. .  But  from  the  colde  Septemptrion 
declyne.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  159  Some 
plain  place,  .declining  by  the  space  of  some  four  or  five 
furlongs.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  J52  T ‘he  ground 
on  each  side  declining  gently.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round 
World  (1840)  258  The  way.. having  first  mounted  gently 
a  pleasant  slope  declined  again.  1843  Prescott  Mexico 
(1850)  I.  5  Table  land  which  ..  gradually  declines  in  the 
higher  latitudes  of  the  north. 

6.  To  bend  down,  bow  down,  droop. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2289  (Dubl.  MS.)  1  My  louely  Lord  ’, 
quod  pe  lede,  and  law  he  declynes.  1598  Rowlands  Betray  - 
ing  of  Christ  4  As  a  fruitfull  tree  the  more  it  is  fruitladen, 
the  more  it  declineth,  a  1612  Donne  Biathan.  (1644)  190 
Our  heads  decline  after  our  death  by  the  slackness  of  the 
sinews  and  muscles.  1632  Lithgovv  Trav.  11.  49  The  weari¬ 
some  creatures  of  the  world  declining  to  their  rest.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  vi.  viii,  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed 
on  Sophia,  and  hers  declining  towards  the  ground.  _  1891 
T.  Hardy  Tess  I.  10  Declining  from  his  sitting  position  .. 
[he]  stretched  himself,  .among  the  daisies. 

t  7.  To  come  down,  fall,  descend,  sink.  Obs. 

/z  1400-50  Alexander  271 4  (Ashm.  MS.)  He  pat  enhansis 
him  to  he3e,  pe  heldire  he  declynes.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11. 
ii.  500  His  Sword  Which  was  declining  on  the  Milkie  head 
Of  Reuerend  Priam,  seem’d  i’  the  air  to  stick. 

+  b.  To  descend  in  lineage.  Obs.  rare. 

1598  Yong  Diana  98  On  th’  one  side  Dukes  most  excellent 
decline,  And  from  the  other  scepter,  throne,  and  crowne. 

8.  Of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly  body  :  To  descend 
in  the  sky  after  culmination ;  to  sink  towards  setting. 

C1430  Lydg.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  xcii,  Er  that  thy  bemes  go 
up  to  declyne,  And  er  that  thou  now  go  fro  us  adoune.  1513 
Douglas  YEneis  x.  xiv.  194  Be  this  the  son  declynyt  was 
almost.  1607  Rowlands  Fain.  Hist.  22  The  Sun  declines, 
day  ancient  grows.  1812  Woodhouse  Astron.  xxx.  299  As 
the  Moon,  having  passed  the  meridian,  declines.  1837 
Disraeli  Venetia  1.  ii,  The  sun  was  beginning  to  decline. 

b.  transf.  Said  of  the  day  (evening,  etc.),  also 
fig.  of  one’s  life  :  To  draw  towards  its  close. 
(Often  with  mixture  of  sense  10.) 

1697  [see  Declining  Jpl.  a.  3].  1704  F.  Fuller  Med. 
Gymn.  \  1711)108  When  People  decline  in  Years,  there  are 
some  extraordinary  Means  requisite.  1724  De  Foe  Mem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  146  The  day  declined.  1770  Langhorne 
Plutarch  (1879)  1.152/1  The  summer  was  now  declining.  1871 
R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxi.  94  The  day  declines.  Forth,  fair  bride. 

9.  fig.  To  fall  morally  or  in  dignity,  to  sink  (to 
evil  courses,  etc.,  or  to  an  unworthy  object). 
(Now  only  literary ,  and  after  Shaks.) 

[c  1440  Gesta  Rom,  lxiv.  279  (Add.  MS.)  But  that  in  no  wise 
from  hens  forward  he  declyn  to  synne  agayn.  1579  Fulke 
Heskins'  Pari.  485  Many  of  the  elect  do  decline  to  vices.] 
1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  50  Oh  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off 
was  there,  From  me,  whose  loue  was  of  that  dignity  . .  and 
to  decline  Vpon  a  wretch,  whose  Naturall  gifts  were  poore 
To  those  of  mine.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  97  Yet  somtimes 
Nations  will  decline  so  low  From  vertue.  1691  E.  Taylor 
Behmen's  Theos.  Philos,  xx.  30  The  direful  shameful  state 
Adam  declined  into.  1708  Swift  Sent.  Church  of  Eng.  Man , 
He  declines  . .  from  his  office  of  presiding  over  the  whole,  to 
be  the  head  of  a  party.  1842  Tennyson  Locksley  Hall  43 
Having  known  me — to  decline  On  a  range  of  lower  feelings 
and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  ! 

10.  fig.  To  fall  off  or  fail  in  force,  vigour,  or 
vitality ;  to  decay,  wane,  diminish,  decrease ;  to  fall 
from  prosperity  or  excellence,  to  deteriorate. 

1530  Palsgr.  508/2  Whan  thyngesbeat  the  hyghest,  than 
they  begyn  to  declyne.  1577  tr-  Bullinger's  Decades 
(I592)  5*5  After  the  subuersion  of  Hierusalem  the  Romane 
Empire  began  to  decline.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus. 
182  Your  health,  which  I  feare  is  already  declining.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  1.  i.  197  Who’s  like  to  rise,  Who  thriues,  and 
who  declines.  1687  Waller  (J.),  That  empire  must  decline, 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  11.  435  When  Autumnal  Warmth  declines. 
1728  Young  Love  Fame  v.  517  She  grants,  indeed,  a  lady 
may  decline  (All  ladies  but  herself)  at  ninety-nine.  1818 
Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  675  The  net  territorial 
revenues  . .  instead  of  increasing,  had  actually  declined. 
1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Toms  C.  xxvi,  Eva  after  this 
declined  rapidly  :  there  was  no  more  any  doubt  of  the  event. 
1888  M.  Robertson  Lombard  St.  Myst.  iv,  Mr.  Alldis  had 
declined  considerably  in  his  estimation. 

II.  Transitive  senses. 

*  To  cause  to  turn  aside ,  to  avert ;  to  turn  aside 
from ,  avoid ,  refuse. 

+  11.  To  turn  aside  {lit.  and  fig.) :  a.  To  avert. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  vi.  iv.  (1554)  151a,  For  remedies.. 
Was  prouided  theyr  malice  to  declyne.  1606  Holland 
Sueton.  Annot.  25  Counterfeiting  a  woman,  thereby  to 
decline  suspicion.  1638  Cowley  Love's  Riddle  v,  Thanks 
to  the  juster  Deities  for  declining  From  both  the  Danger, 
and  from  me  the  Sin.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III. 
422  Here  Johnson  lies:  could  physic  fence  Death’s  dart, 
Sure  death  had  been  declined  by  his  art.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  31  P  5  Subterfuges  and  evasions  are  sought  to 
decline  the  pressure  of  resistless  arguments. 

+  b.  To  turn  (a  person)  aside  from  or  to  a  course 
of  conduct,  from  duty,  etc.  ;  to  divert.  Obs . 

a  1555  Latimer  Serin,  Rein.  (1845)  230  Of  them  which 
decline  their  ear  from  hearing  the  law  of  God,  1610  Donne 


Pseudo  Martyr  185  The  immensnesse  ..  auerts  me  from 
beleeuing  it  to  bee  just,  so  doeth  this  also  decline  me  that 
they  will  not  bee  brought  to  tell  vs,  etc.  1617  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Valent,  m.  i,  Nor  any  way  decline  you  to  discredit.  16^3  Br. 
Hall  Hard  Texts  175  When  I  w'1  doe  good  I  am  in  the 
meane  while  declined  to  evill.  c  1634  Strafford  in  Brown¬ 
ing  Life  (1890)  129  This  alliance  shall  not  decline  me  from 
those  more  sovereign  duties  I  owe  my  master.  1658  Slingsby 
Diary  (1836)  207  Sundry  disputes  with  sinewy  Arguments 
to  decline  my  opinion. 

+  c.  In  physical  sense:  To  cause  to  deviate,  de- 
'  fleet  (from  a  straight  course,  etc.).  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  59  Contrary  poles  or 
faces  attract  each  other,  as  the  North  the  South,  and  the  like 
decline  each  other,  as  the  North  the  North.  1692  Bentley 
Boyle  Led.  ii.  71  A  Byas,  that  may  decline  it  a  little  from 
|  a  straight  Line.  Ibid.  137  How  can  he  conceive,  that  any 
parcel  of  dead  matter  can  spontaneously  divert  and  decline 
it  self  from  the  line  of  its  motion. 

+  d.  refl.  To  withdraw  oneself,  turn  away.  Obs. 
a  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  49  Rawleigh.  .under¬ 
took  a  new  peregrination,  to  leave,  .the  Court,  .and,  by  de¬ 
clining  himself,  and  by  absence,  to  expell  his,  and  the 
passion  of  his  enemies. 

+ 12.  To  turn  aside  from  ;  to  get  or  keep  out  of 
the  way  of ;  to  avoid,  shun.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  13.) 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4263  All  J?at  ouire  mesure  is  to 
mekill  emell  we  declyne.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W,  *531)9 
What  company  to  vse,  &  whome  to  declyne  and  eschewe. 
1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  452  Except  they  meet 
them  in  some  path  way  where  the  man  cannot  decline  the 
Beast,  nor  the  Beast  the  Man.  1656  Trapp  Comm.  Matt. 
vii.  13  Certain  dangerous  rocks,  .carefully  to  be  declined. 
1705  Purshall  Mech.  Macrocosm  145  In  Autumn,  when  the 
Sun  declines  us,  and  its  Tendency  is  towards  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  a  1711  Ken  Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
IV.  49  Guilty  sinners,  self-condemn’d,  Despairing  to  decline 
their  Fate.  1761  New  Companion  Fest.  §  Fasts  xx.  §  2.  177 
When  the  fire  of  persecution  breaks  out  among  us,  we  have 
our  Lord’s  permission  by  all  prudent  and  honourable 
methods  to  decline  it.  * 

13.  To  turn  away  from  (anything  suggested  or 
presenting  itself)  as  from  a  thing  which  one  is  un¬ 
willing  to  take  up,  undertake,  or  engage  in ;  to 
withhold  oneself  from ;  not  to  consent  to  engage 
in,  practise,  or  do.  Now  only  with  nouns  of  action  : 
to  decline  a  discussion ,  contest ,  challenge ,  etc. :  cf.  c. 

1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  58  That  Sr  Arthur 
Savage  should  humbly  acknowledge  that  he  had  committed 
a  great  offence.  .Sr  Arthur  declyned  this  acknowledgement. 
1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  6,  I  have  no  Genius  to 
disputes  in  Religion,  and  have  often  thought  it  wisedome  to 
decline  them.  1672  Petty  Pol.  A  nat.  (1691)  320  Declining  all 
military  means  of  settling  and  securing  Ireland  in  peace  and 
plenty,  c  1750  Johnson,  Melissa  ..  gained  the  victory  by 
declining  the  contest.  1754  Richardson  Grandisoit  I. 
xxviii.  206  What  must  the  man  have  been  that  had  declined 
his  aid  in  a  distress  so  alarming.  1786  Burke  IV.  Hastings 
Wks.  1842  II.  187  Bristow,  declining  the  violent  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Almas  Ali,  deceitfully  ordered  by  the  said  Warren 
Hastings.  1793  —  Conduct  of  Minority  ibid.  I.  617  To 
throw  an  odium  upon  those  who  were  obliged  to  decline  the 
cause  of  justice  from  their  impossibility  of  supporting  a 
cause  which  they  approve.  1806  Surr  Winter  in  Lond. 
(ed.  3)  I.  11  The  fisherman,  .at  one  moment  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  for  Brighton  immediately,  and  the  next  de¬ 
clined  it  till  the  morning.  1824  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830) 
IV.  407,  I  decline  all  newspaper  controversy.  1848  Macau¬ 
lay  Hist.  Eng.  xiv,  They  far  more  readily  forgive  a  com¬ 
mander  who  loses  a  battle  than  a  commander  who  declines 
one. 

b.  Not  to  consent  or  agree  to  doing ,  or  to  do 
(something  suggested,  asked,  etc.) ;  hence,  practic¬ 
ally  =  Refuse  :  but  without  the  notion  of  active 
repulse  or  rejection  conveyed  by  the  latter  word, 
and  therefore  a  milder  and  more  courteous  expres¬ 
sion.  (Constr.  vbl.  sb.,  inf. ;  also  absol.  or  intr.) 

a  1691  Boyle  (J.\  That  would  not  be  to  render  a  reason  of 
the  thing  proposed,  but,  in  effect,  to  decline  rendering  any. 
1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  288,  I  cannot  reasonably 
decline  giving  Credit  to  a  Thing,  .so  often  confirm’d.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  143  T  14  Provided  he  declines  to 
tread  in  their  footsteps.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  VI. 
xvi.  xv.  314,  I  declined  satisfying  his  curiosity.  1891  Pall 
Mall  G.  12  Jan.  3/2  The  Archbishop  ..  declined  to  accept 
their  apology.  Mod.  He  was  invited,  but  declined.  Shall 
we  accept  or  decline  ? 

c.  Not  to  accept  (something  offered)  ;  implying 
polite  or  courteous  refusal. 

c  1712  Addison  (J.),  She  generously  declined  them  [the 
glories  of  this  world],  because  she  saw  the  acceptance  of 
them  was  inconsistent  with  religion.  1771  Smollett  Humph. 
Cl.  (L.),  The  squire  said  they  could  not  decently  decline  his 
visit.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  vii.  84  Being 
aware  of  this,  Allen  would  have  declined  the  gift.  1838 
Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  xxxiii.  312  Ariseus  declined  the  offer 
of  the  Greeks.  1884  G.  Allen  Philistia  III.  18  Writing  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  .which  were  invariably  declined  with  thanks. 

fl4.  Sc.  Law.  To  refuse,  disown,  or  formally 
object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  (a  judge  or  court).  Cf. 
Declinator2,  Declinature  i.  ?  Obs. 

c  1450  Henryson  Tale  of  Dog  49  Thairfoir  as  juge  suspect, 

I  yow  declyne.  1638  Short  Rclat.  State  Kirk  Scott.  11 
The  Supplicants  declined  the  Bishops  from  being  their 
Iudges,  as  beeing  now  their  parties,  a  1715  Burnet  Own 
Time  (1823)  I.  193  He  would  not  appear,  but  declined  the 
King  and  his  council,  who,  he  said,  were  not  proper  judges 
of  matters  of  doctrine.  1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law 
(1809)  18  A  judge  may  be  declined,  i.e.  his  jurisdiction  dis¬ 
owned  judicially,  1.  ratione  causa? ,  from  his  incompetency 
to  the  special  cause  brought  before  him.  i86x  W.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.v.  Declinature ,  A  judge  who  is  a  partner 
in  a  trading  company  may  be  declined  in  a  question  where 
the  interest  of  that  company  is  concerned. 
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f  15.  To  abandon,  forsake,  give  up  (a  practice). 

1672  Petty  Pol.  Anal.  368  As  for  the  interest  of  these 
poorer  Irish,  it  is  manifestly  to  be  transmuted  into  English. . 
so  as  to  decline  their  language.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  11. 
74  The  Christians  had  declin’d  the  Simplicity  of  their  own 
Religion  and  grew  Curious  and  Wanton.  1699  Bentley 
PJiat.  317  Herodotus,  Dionysius  Halic.  etc.  had  great  reason 
to  decline  the  use  of  their  vernacular  Tongue,  as  improper 
for  History.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xiv.  viii,  Having 
acquired  a  very  good  fortune,  he  had  lately  declined  his 
business. 

**  To  cause  to  bend  down ,  descend \  or  slope . 

16.  To  bend  down,  bow  down,  lean. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5322  And  hitterly  on  ilk  side  his 
heued  he  declines,  a  1547  Surrey  Aeneid  iv.  239  Ne  doth 
decline  to  the  swete  sleepe  her  eyes.  1583  Stubbes  Anat. 
Alms.  1.  (1879)  55  As  they  can  verie  hardly  eyther  stoupe 
downe,  or  decline  them  selues  to  thegrounde.  1697  Potter 
Antiq.  Greece  iv.  v.  (1715)  202  Another  Token  of  Dejection 
was,  to  decline  their  Heads  upon  their  Hands.  1814  Southey 
Roderick  xvii,  He  sate  with  folded  arms  and  head  declined 
Upon  his  breast.  1856  Bryant  Poems ,  Summer  Wind  11 
The  clover  droops,  .and  declines  its  blooms. 

+  b.  To  move  or  direct  obliquely  downwards. 

15..  Spenser  (J.)f  And  now  fair  Phcebus  'gan  decline  in 
haste,  His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  iv.  145  His  good  old  Sire  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb 
Declines  his  trembling  steps. 

+ 17.  To  lower,  bring  down,  depress,  bring  low, 
degrade,  debase,  lit.  and  fig.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2334,  I  }mr  pompe  and  Jmire  pride 
to  poudire  declined.  1599  Daniel  Let.  Octavia  Wks.  1717 
I.  72  For  I  could  never  think  the  aspiring  Mind  Of  worthy 
and  victorious  Anthony,  Could  be  by  such  a  Syren  so 
declin’d.  1621  Fletcher  I  si.  Princess  1.  i,  A  dull  labour 
that  declines  a  gentleman,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Hist.  Jas.  /,  Wks.  (1711)  15  To  decline  the  rank  growth  of 
these  usurpers.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  131  The  more  they 
run  Northward,  the  more  they  . .  raise  the  Septentrional 
Pole,  and  decline  the  Austral,  c  1790  Imison  Sch.  Art  I.  236 
To  elevate  or  decline  the  glass  according  to  the  sun’s  altitude. 

18.  To  cause  to  slant  or  slope,  incline  downwards. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  30  Those  partes  beyng  also 
flat.. but  somewhat  inward  declined  with  all.  1812  J.  J. 
Henry  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  149  Built  on  a  plain  pretty  much 
declined  towards  the  street.  1849  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  iv. 
§  23.  113  The  uprightness  of  the  form  declined  against  the 
marble  ledge. 

+  19.  To  undervalue,  disparage,  depreciate.  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  ix,  She  can  not  declyne  The 
noble  science,  whiche,  after  poverte,  Maye  bryng  a  man 
agayne  to  dignitie.  1626  Shirley  Brothers  r.  i,  Unless  you 
disaffect  His  person,  or  decline  his  education.  1649  Sir  E. 
Nicholas  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  1. 143  What  is  here  said  is 
not  with  intencion  to  undervallue  or  decline  y°  Presbiterians. 
***  To  inflect  grammatically. 

20.  Gram.  To  inflect  (a  noun,  adjective,  or  pro- 
noun)  through  its  different  cases  ;  to  go  through  or 
recite  in  order  the  cases  of.  (Cf.  Declension  4.) 

Also  used  more  widely,  or  loosely,  of  verbs  (for  which  the 
proper  word  is  Conjugate). 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  327  (Matz.)  jif  jiou  canst 
declyne  }>ilke  t weye  names  and  speke  Latyn.  1398  —  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xviii.  xc.  (1495)  839  Rinoceron  is  declined,  hie 
Rinoceron,  huius  Rinocerontis.  1530  Palsgr.  65  Of  whiche 
(ix  partes  of  speche]  v  be  declined,  that  is  to  say  varie  their 
last  letters  :  article,  nowne,  pronowne,  verbe  and  participle. 
1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  vi.  (1627)  56  Of  these  eight  parts, 
the  foure  first  onely  are  such  as  may  be  declined.  1654 
Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  xvi.  4  It  was  the  Serpents  grammar  that 
first  taught  man  to  decline  God  in  the  plurall  number,  a  1843 
Southey  Doctor  (1862)  40  That  verb  is  eternally  being  de¬ 
clined.  1871  Roby  Lai.  Gram.  I.  §  339  The  substantive 
stems  in  -a  (chiefly  feminine),  and  the  feminine  form  of  those 
adjectives  which  have  stems  in  -o,  are  declined  alike. 

+  b.  transf.  To  say  or  recite  formally  or  in  de¬ 
finite  order.  Obs. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  iv.  iv.  97  Decline  all  this,  and  see 
what  now  thou  art.  1606  —  Tr.  4  Cr.  11.  iii.  55  lie  declin 
the  whole  question.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt  201  That  you 
no  harsh,  nor  shallow  rimes  decline,  Vpon  that  day  wherein 
you  shall  read  mine. 

Declined  (dildornd,  poet,  di'klai'ned),  ppl.  a. 
[f.  Decline  v.  +  -ed1.]  Turned  aside,  deflected; 
sloped,  oblique ;  brought  low,  debased,  decayed ; 
advanced  towards  its  close  :  see  the  verb. 

1591  Declar.  Gt.  Troubles  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  210 
Now  in  his  declined  yeeres.  1593  Shaks.  Liter.  1705  My 
low  declined  Honor  to  aduance.  1667  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  1.  i.  to  Their  declined  Motions.  1792  Mrs.  C.  Smith 
Desmond  I.  129  Ecclesiastics,  .whose  declined  authority. . 
you  regret.  1798  Washington  Let.  Writ.  (1893)  XIV.  38 
My  earnest  wish,  that  the  choice  had  fallen  on  a  man  less 
declined  in  years. 

Hence  Declrnedness. 

1648  Bp.  Hall  Select  Thoughts  §  68  The  common  fault  of 
age,  loquacity,  is  a  plain  evidence  of  the  world’s  declined- 
ness. 

+  Declinement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Decline  v. 
+  -ment.]  =  Declinature. 

1680  Privy  Council  Proc.  Edin.  in  Cloud  of  Witnesses 
(1810)  30  The  causes  of  his  declinement  are,  because  they 
have  usurped  the  supremacy  over  the  church.. and  have 
established  idolatry,  perjury,  and  other  iniquities. 

Decliner  (cbrkbi'ngi).  [-ee1.]  One  who  or 
that  which  declines. 

+  1.  One  who  turns  aside,  deviates,  or  falls  away 
(from  his  duty  or  allegiance,  or  from  an  approved 
standard  of  conduct  or  belief).  Obs. 

1601  Dent  Pathw.  Heaven  259  Backsliders,  Decliners, 
and  cold  Christians.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  193  Censured 
as  decliners  or  erroneous.  1684  Renwick  Semi.  iv.  (1776)  44 
All  that  join  with  decliners  in  an  ill  time. 


2.  One  who  refuses  or  waives ;  in  Sc.  Law,  one 
who  declines  the  jurisdiction  of  a  judge  or  court. 

1639  R-  Baillie  Lett.  I.  161,  A  chief  declyner  of  the  As- 
semblie.  1641  Evelyn  Diary  (1871)  20  My  Father  . .  (who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  decliners  of  it).  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1811)  III.  liv.  301  Do  not.  .be  so  very  melancholy 
a  decliner  as  to  prefer  a  shroud,  when  the  matter  you  wish 
for  is  in  your  power. 

3.  Dialling.  A  plane  which  (or  a  dial  whose 
plane)  1  declines  ’  or  deviates  from  the  meridian  or 
prime  vertical,  and  therefore  does  not  pass  through 
any  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

[1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  vn.  xvi.  25  For  these  East 
Recliners  be  in  very  deed  South  Decliners  to  those  that  live 
90  deg.  from  us  Northward  or  Southward.]  1684  Ibid.  (ed.  3) 
vn.  vi.  1 18  Direct  Dials  have  their  Poles  in  the  Meridian  or 
prime  Vertical,  Decliners  have  their  Poles  in  some  other 
Azimuth.  1703  Moxon  Meek.  Exerc.  31 1  Of  Decliners 
there  are  infinite;  and  yet  may  be  reduced  into..i.  The 
South  Erect  Plane,  declining  more  or  less  towards  the  East 
or  West.  2.  The  North  Erect  Plane,  declining  more  or 
less  towards  the  East  or  West. 

Declining  (d^kbrnig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  k]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Decline,  q.v.  (Formerly  fre¬ 
quent  as  a  sb. ;  now  usually  gerundial.) 

1.  Turning  aside,  falling  away ;  =  Declension  2. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  34  b,  Our  general  labour 

must  stande  in  . .  declynynge  from  euyll,  and  in  dylygent 
workynge  of  good.  1574  W.  Travers  (title),  Full  and  plaine 
Declaration  of  Ecclesiasticall  Discipline  and  off  the  De- 
clininge  off  the  Churche  off  Englande,  1646  P.  Bulkeley 
Gospel  Covt.  iv.  347  In  times  of  general  declining.  1650 
R.  Hollingworth  Exerc .  Usurped  Powers  39  Partiall  and 
temporary  declinings  in  men  from  their  said  integritie. 

2.  Avoidance  (obs.)  ;  non-acceptance ;  refusal. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  111  If  any  fall  or  sit 

down  on  the  ground  and  cast  away  his  weapon,  they  bite 
him  not ;  taking  that  declining  for  submissive  pacification. 
1636  Massinger  Bashf.  Lover  v.  i,  There  is  now  No  con¬ 
tradiction  or  declining  left :  I  must  and  will  go  on.  1786 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  7  Aug.,  To  save  myself  from  more 
open  and  awkward  declinings. 

3.  Gradual  sinking  or  descent ;  downward  slope 
or  declivity. 

1601  Cornwallyes  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  7  Being  once  brought 
to  that  declining,  they  never  leave  rolling  untill  they  come 
to  the  bottome  of  unhappinesse.  1602  Carew  Cornivall 
145  b,  Upon  the  declymng  of  a  hill  the  house  is  seated. 
1612  Brerewood  Lang.  Relig.  xiii.  139  Pliny,  in  the  de¬ 
rivation  of  water,  requireth  one  cubit  of  declining  in  240 
foot  of  proceeding,  a  1703  Pomfret  Poet.  Wks.  (1833)  9 
A  short  and  dubious  bliss  On  the  declining  of  a  precipice. 

4.  Of  the  sun,  etc. :  Descent  towards  setting ; 
hence  of  the  day,  one’s  life,  etc. :  Drawing  to  its 
close ;  =  Decline  sb.  2. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  I  viij,  Ye  hicht  and  de- 
clyning  of  ye  sone.  a  1610  Healey  Theophrastus  xxvii. 
(1636)  92  The  going  downe  of  our  strength,  and  the  declin¬ 
ing  of  our  age.  a  1662  Heylin  Laud  1.  64  In  the  declining 
of  the  year  1616. 

5.  Falling  off,  decay,  decreasing,  waning,  etc. ; 

=  Decline  sb.  1. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  hi.  i.  131  Yf  the  sonne  and  therthe  were 
of  one  lyke  gretenesse,  this  shadowe  shold  haue  none  ende, 
but  shold  be  all  egal  without  declynyng.  1581  Mulcaster 
Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  159  All  that  . .  write  of  the  declining 
and  ruine  of  the  Romain  Empire.  1622  Drayton  Poly-olb. 
xix.  (1748)  333  Rest  content,  nor  our  declining  rue.  1645 
Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  201  The  next  declining  is,  when  law 
becomes  now  too  straight  for  the  secular  manners,  and  those 
too  loose  for  the  cincture  of  law. 

6.  Gram.  =  Declension  4;  formerly  in  wider 
sense  :  Inflexion,  including  conjugation. 

1565-78  Cooper  Thesaurus  Introd.,  Nownes  and  verbes 
maye  be  knowne  by  their  declining.  1599  Minsheu  Span. 
Gram.  35  The  verbes  Irregular  (in  which  is  found  hardnes 
and  difficultie  to  the  learner  for  their  declining).  1612 
Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  108  There  are  certain  Adjectives 
which  have  two  manner  of  endings  and  declinings.  .both  iu 
ns  and  is.  1740  J.  Clarke  Ednc.  Youth  (ed.  3)  82  The 
Article  is  of  no  Manner  of  Use  for  the  Declining  of  Nouns. 

Declining,  ppl •  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  declines : 
see  the  verb. 

1.  Having  a  downward  inclination,  sloping  down¬ 
wards  ;  oblique. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  14  It  standeth  in 
a  place  somewhat  declyning.  1571  Digges  Pantom.  iii. 
Q  b,  This  perpendicular  . .  in  directe  solides  falleth  within 
the  body,  and  vppon  the  base,  but  in  declyning  solides, 
it  falleth  without  the  bodies  and  bases.  1655-60  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  9/2  The  height  of  the  great  Pyramid 
.  .is  by  its  perpendicular.  .499  Feet,  by  its  declining  ascent, 
693  Feet.  1792  Copper-plate  Mag.  No.  1  The  mansion.. is 
approached  by  a  circular  sweep  through  a  declining  lawn. 
1802-3  tr.  Pallas'  Trav.  (1812)  I.  61  The  Volga,  which  flows 
. .  through  a  gradually-declining  valley. 

b.  Dialling.  Deviating  from  the  prime  vertical 
or  meridian  :  see  Declination  9. 

1593  Fale  Dialling  4  All  such  plats  as  behold  not  some 
principall  part  of  the  world  directly,  are  called  Declining. 
The  quantity  of  their  declination  is  found  out  thus. 
1640  Wilkins  New  Planet  ii.  (1707)  165  In  all  declining 
Dials,  the  Elevation  of  whose  Pole  is  less  than  the  Sun’s 
greatest  Declination.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  vn. 
xvi.  25  All  Declining  Planes  lie  in  some  Azimuth,  and  cross 
one  another  in  the  Zenith  and  Nadir.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.  311. 

2.  Bending  or  bowing  down  ;  drooping. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  S/tr.  1.  i.  119  With,  .tempting  kisses. 
And  with  declining  head.  1776  Withering  Brit.  Plants 
(1796)  III.  605  Pedicles  declining,  Flower-scales  cloven. 
1816  Byron  Siege  Cor.  xix,  Declining  was  his  attitude. 


3.  Of  the  sun  :  Sinking  towards  setting  ;  transf. 
of  the  day  :  Drawing  to  its  close. 

c  1620  T .  Robinson  M.  Alagd.  375  The  Sun  peep’d  in 
with  his  declininge  raye.  1697  Dryden  Yirg.  Georg,  tv. 
273  Nor  end  their  Work,  but  with  declining  Day.  1833 
Ht.  Martineau  Vanderput  S.  ix.  133  The  Teams  of  the 
declining  sun  glistering  on  the  heaving  surface.  1834  S. 
Rogers  Poems  126  Till  declining  day,  Thro’  the  green 
trellis  shoots  a  crimson  ray. 

4.  Falling  off  from  vigour,  excellence,  or  pros¬ 
perity  ;  becoming  weaker  or  worse ;  failing,  waning, 

J  decaying  (in  health,  fortunes,  etc.)  ;  in  a  decline. 
1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  i.  240  In  this  declining  Land. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  Introd.,  The  long  and  still  de¬ 
clining  state  of  the  Christian  Commonweale.  1745  De  Foe’s 
English  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  vii.  53,  I  speak  it  to  every 
j  declining  tradesman.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  .y  F.  I.  401  The 
[  declining  health  of  the  emperor  Constantius.  1876  J.  H. 
Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  1.  iii.  121  This  desolation  is  no  acci¬ 
dent  of  a  declining  empire. 

b.  Of  a  person’s  age,  life,  years,  etc.  (Mixture 
of  senses  3  and  4.) 

1615  Latham  Falconry  (1633)  31  Towards  their  declining 
age.  1697  Dryden  AEneid  ix.  638  Thus  looks  the  prop  of  my 
declining  years  j  1780  Johnson  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  18  Apr., 
Declining  life  is  a  very  awful  scene.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  7  Such  a  sadness  was  the  natural  effect  of  declining 
years  and  failing  powers. 

5.  That  declines  (jurisdiction);  that  refuses  to 
accept,  etc. 

1639  Baillie  Lett.  <5-  frnls.  I.  15  present  excommuni¬ 
cating  of  all  the  declyning  Bishops* 

Declrnist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Decline  sb.  +  -ist.] 
(See  quot.) 

1831  Whewell  in  Todhunter  Acc.  WhewelVs  Writ.  (1876) 
II.  122  [Dr.  Brewster]  has  now  chosen  to  fancy  that  we  are 
all  banded  together  to  oppose  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
decline  of  science ;  though  the  only  professor  who  has 
written  at  all  on  the  subject  is  Babbage,  the  leader  of  the 
Declinists. 

Beclinograph  (dzklaiuwgraf).  [irreg.  f.  L. 
declindre  (as  etymon  of  declination)  +  -graph,  Gr. 
-ypatpos  writing.]  An  astronomical  instrument  or 
arrangement  for  automatically  recording  the  de¬ 
clination  of  stars  with  a  filar  micrometer. 

1883  D.  Gill  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  256  It  is  found  with 
this  declinograph  on  the  Berlin  equatorial,  that  the  observed 
declinations  have  only  a  probable  error  of  +0-9". 

Declinometer  (deklinp’mz  tar).  Magn.  [irreg. 
f.  as  prec.  +  -meter,  Gr.  perpov  measure.] 

1.  Magn.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

1858  in  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade.  1870  R.  M.  Ferguson 
Electr.  19  Instruments  for  determining  magnetic  declination 
are  called  declination  needles  or  declinometers.  1881  Max¬ 
well  Electr.  <$•  Magn.  II.  112  The  declinometer  gives  the 
declination  at  every  instant. 

2.  Astr.  An  instrument  for  observing  and  regis¬ 
tering  declination. 

1883  D.  Gill  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  255  Bond’s  mica 
declinometer. 

[Declinous,  Declivant:  see  List  of  Spurious 
Words.] 

Decli  vate,  a.  [irreg.  f.  L.  decliv-is :  see  De¬ 
ceive.]  ‘  Descending  ;  declining  ;  inclining  down¬ 
ward’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1881). 

+  Declive  (dlklarv),  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  die  live 
(Pare  16th  c.  in  Surg.  sense),  ad.  L.  declivis 
sloping  downward,  f.  De-  I.  i  +  cliv-us  slope, 
hill.] 

Sloping  downwards. 

1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  vi.  §  2  (1643)  188  The  waters  coming 
down  from  the  Caspian  hills  settling  themselves  in  those 
declive  and  bottomie  places  where  the  said  Sea  is.  1644 
Digby  Nat.  Bodies  xx.  (1658)  228  An  easier  and  more  declive 
bed.  1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chytn.  284  Declive  currents 
out  of  brooks. 

+  Declived,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  declivis  (see  prec.) 
or  ?  error  for  declined.] 

1575  Banister  Chyrnrg.  11.  (1585)  373  Open  the  skull  in 
the  most  bending  or  declived  place. 

Declivitous  (dzldiwitas),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *de- 
cllvitos-us,  f.  declivitas :  see  Declivity  and  -ous  : 
cf.  Acclivitocs.]  Having  a  (considerable)  de¬ 
clivity  or  slope ;  steep. 

1799  R.  Warner  Walk  (1800)94  The  approach  to  Culbone 
church  is  by  a  small  foot-path,  narrow,  rugged,  and  . .  de¬ 
clivitous.  1802  Bray  fml.  in  Mrs.  Bray  Descr.  Devon 
(1835)  I.  237  The  declivitous  sides  of  this  tor.  1882  Proc. 
Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  454  In  descending  the  next  declivitous 
hill. 

Declivity  d/kliviti).  [ad.  L.  declivitat-cm, 
f.  decliv-is  :  see  Declive  and  -ity.  Cf.  F.  die  liv  it  if 
(Diet.  Acad.  1762).] 

1.  Downward  slope  or  inclination  (of  a  hill,  etc.). 

1612  Brerewood  Lang.  4  Relig.  xiv.  147  It  is  the  property 

of  water  ever  to  fall  that  way,  where  it  findeth  declivity. 
1666  Phil.  Trans.  I.  361  With  what  declivity  the  Water 
runs  out  of  the  Euxine  Sea  into  the  Propontis.  1818  Byron 
Ch.  Har.  tv.  lxvii,  Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill,  i860 
Hawthorne  Fr.  <y  It.  frills.  II.  301  The  declivity  of  most 
of  the  streets  keeps  them  remarkably  clean. 

2.  concr.  A  downward  slope. 

1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  vi.  11723)  280  They 
will  not  flow  unless  upon  a  Declivity.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Myst.  Udolpho  i,  A  grove  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  a 
gentle  declivity,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  u  viii.  58,  I  could  see 
the  stones,  .jumping  down  the  declivities. 
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Declivous  (dflclai’vas),  a.  [f.  L.  dScliv-us, 
rare  var.  of  decliv-is  (see  Decuve)  +  -ous  :  cf. 
Acclivous.]  Having  a  downward  inclination ; 
sloping,  slanting.  (Now  rare  exc.  as  in  b.) 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Comfit,  v.  141  Pus  . .  may  this  way 
better  run  out,  because  of  the  more  declivous  site  of  the  open¬ 
ing.  a  1722  Lisle  Husb.  (1752)  173  On  aground  declivous 
from  the  sun.  1786  Gilpin  Piet.  Beauty  Cumbrld.  (1808)  I. 
xiv.  211  We  left  the  Derwent  in  its  declivous  course  between 
two  mountains.  1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I. 
251  This  hurries  along  as  the  gap  deepens,  and  becomes,  at 
every  step,  more  declivous. 

b.  spec,  in  Zool.  Sloping  downwards. 

1847  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  228  Rostrum 
long,  tapered,  porrect,  declivous.  1877  Col  es  FurAnim. 
iv.  99  Frontal  profile,  .strongly  declivous. 

t  Decli'vy,  a.  06s.  rare.  ff.  L.  declivi-s :  cf. 
Clivy.]  Sloping  downwards. 

1609  Heywood  Brit.  Troy  vn.  xii.  143  There  is  a  steepe 
declivy  way  lookes  downe. 

+  Declo  se,  V.  06s.  rare.  [See  De-  I.  6.]  = 

Disclose. 

14. .  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  115  It  maye  not  be 
perceyued  ))at  she  holdith  pe  sacramente  in  hir  motive  . .  or 
swolowes  or  declose))  hit  in  her  mou)>e. 

t  Deco'ct,  sb.  Ohs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  L.  decoct-um 
sb.,  prop,  neuter  of  pa.  pple.  decoct-us :  see  next.] 
A  decoction. 

1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  (1568)  O  ij  a,  To  gyue  the  decoct  or 
broth  of  it  wyth  wyne  vnto  nurses,  when  they  want  mylke. 

+  Deco'ct,  ppl.  a.  06s.  [ad.  L.  decoct-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  decoqu-ere  to  boil  down  or  away.  In 
earlier  use,  both  as  pple.  and  adj.,  than  Decoct  v., 
after  the  introduction  of  which  this  continued  for 
some  time  as  its  pa.  pple.,  till  gradually  superseded 
by  the  regular  decocted..} 

1.  Decocted  ;  subjected  to  heat ;  digested,  etc. : 
see  the  verb. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  650  Puls  decoct  and  colde. 
1505  Fisher  Penit.  Ps.  Wks.  (1876)  177  The  hete  of  thy 
charyte  whereby  we  may  be  decode  and  made  harde  as 
stones.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helth  (1541)  9a,  Matter  decode 
or  boyled  in  the  stomacke.  1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde 
11.  vi.  (1634)  122  Wine  in  which  is  decoct  Motherwort.  1671 
Salmon  Syn.  Med.  hi.  xxii.  434  The  root  decoct  in  water 
purgeth  Flegm  and  Choller. 

2.  Bankrupt.  [L.  decoquere  to  run  through  one’s 
estate,  become  bankrupt.] 

1529  Wolsey  To  Ambassadors  at  Rome  {MS.  Cott.  Vit. 
B.  xi.  f.  83),  The  banker  of  Venice,  to  whom  ye  wer  assigned 
by  Anthony  Viualde  for  viijm  ducates  is  decoct. 

Decoct  (di'kp'kt),  v.  [f.  Decoct  ppl.  a.  or  L. 
decoct-,  ppl.  stem  of  decoqu-ere  to  boil  down  or 
away,  f.  De-  I.  3  b  +  coquere  to  boil,  cook.] 

+  1.  To  boil  down  or  away;  to  concentrate  by 
boiling.  06s. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  IV.  in  The  Wychmen  use  the  Com¬ 
modity  of  their  Sault  Springes  in  drawinge  and  decocting 
the  Water  of  them  onely  by  6  Monthes  in  the  Yeare.  1548 
Vicary  Englishm.  Treas.  (1626)  177  Let  all  these  be  decocted 
to  the  forme  of  a  Syrope.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  (1650) 
141  This  being  the  third  time  diluted  and  decocted. 
fig.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  I.  ii.  7  A  Proverb  is 
much  matter  decocted  into  few  words. 

t  2.  Jig.  To  diminish,  consume,  waste.  Obs.  [So 
L.  decoquere. ] 

1629  N.  Carpenter  Achitoplicl  in.  54  To  haue  decocted 
his  fortunes  and  an  ancient  family.  1654  H.  L’Estrange 
Chas.  I  (1655)  130  Had  he  wasted  and  decocted  his 
Treasure  in  luxury  and  riot,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks. 
1716  I.  123  When  the  predominant  vanities  of  the  age  are 
somewhat  decocted. 

+  3.  To  prepare  as  food  by  the  agency  of  fire ; 
to  boil,  cook.  Obs. 

C1420  [see  Decoct  ppl.  a.].  1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health 
cccxxxv.  108  b,  As  the  fyre  doth  decode  the  meates  and  the 
broth  in  the  pot,  so  doth  the  liuer  vnder  the  stomake  decoct 
the  meat  in  mannes  body.  1637  Tomlinson  Reuon’s  Disp. 
66  Flesh  is  decocted  at  the  fire  on  a  spit. 

t  b.  transf.  To  warm  up,  as  in  cooking.  Obs. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  hi.  v.  20  Can  sodden  Water.  .Decoct 
their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 

+  4.  To  digest  in  the  stomach.  (Regarded  as  a 
kind  of  cooking ;  cf.  Concoct  v.  4.)  Also  fig. 

1533  lsee  Decoct  ppl.  a.].  1542  Boorde  Dyetary  ix.  (1870) 
250  A  surfyt  is  whan .  .the  lyuer,  whiche  is  the  fyre  vnder  the 
potte  . .  can  not  naturally  nor  truely  decocte,  defye,  ne 
dygest,  the  superabundaunce  of  meate  &  drynke  the  whiche 
is  in  the  potte  or  stomacke.  1547  [see  prec.].  1592  Davies 
Immort.  Soul  xn.  ii.  (1714)  64  There  she  decocts,  and  doth 
the  Food  prepare.  1608  S.  H  ieiion  2nd  Pt.  Def.  Ministers' 
Reas.  Repus.  Subscription  121  More  gredily  disposed  to 
devoure  and  swallowe.  .then  to  decocte  and  reteine. 
t  5.  To  prepare  or  mature  (metals  or  mineral 
ores)  by  heat.  (Pertaining  to  old  notions  of 
natural  science :  cf.  Concoct  v.  2.)  Obs. 

ISOS  [see  Decoct  ppl.  a.].  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  in. 

vi.  (1660)  126  Metals  are  bodies  imperfectly  living,  and  are 
decocted  in  the  veins  of  the  Earth.  1653  H.  Cogak  Diod. 
Sic.  231  The  iron  which  is  made  of  these  stones  decocted  in 
furnaces,  they  divide  into  pieces. 

1 6.  fig.  To  prepare,  devise,  Concoct.  Obs.  rare. 
1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  What  villanie  are 
they  decocting  now?  1613  T.  Milles  Treas.  Anne.  <$•  Mod. 
Times  718/1  A  word  to  win  Laughter  must  be  quickly  de¬ 
cocted,  woorking  upon  some  sudden  and  unexpected  thing. 

7.  To  boil  so  as  to  extract  the  soluble  parts  or 
principles ;  to  prepare  a  decoction  of. 


1545  [see  Decoct  ppl.  a.].  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's 
Bk.  Physicke  79/1  Decocte  a  vivificente  Eele,  in  a  pot  of 
water,  skimme  therof  the  axungietye  of  the  Eele,  reserve 
the  same,  &  let  it  stand  a  certayn  time.  1664  Evelyn 
Sylva  (1679)  29  Young  red  Oaken  leaves  decocted  in  wine, 
make  an  excellent  gargle  for  a  sore  mouth.  1743  Land.  4 
Country  Brest.'.  11.  (ed.  2)  101  The  common  Way  of  infusing 
and  decocting  Herbs  a  long  Time,  is  injurious  to  Health. 

Hence  Deco'cted  ppl.  a. 

a  1593  Marlowe  Ignoto,  To  do  thee  good,  I’ll  freely  spend 
my  thnce-decocted  blood  [cf.  Concoction  i  b],  1616  R.  C. 

Times'  Whistle  vi.  2770  Fine  gellies  of  decocted  sparrowes 
bones.  1723  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Sallet,  Some  few  tops 
of  the  decocted  Leaves  may  be  admitted. 

Decoctible,  a.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  decoct-  ppl. 
stem :  see  Decoct  and  -ble.]  Capable  of  being 
decocted. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Decoctible,  easie  to  be  sodden  or 
boyled.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  Hence  in  Johnson,  etc. 

Decoction  (dHcp-kJan).  Also  4-5  -cyon,  5-6 
-cioun,  6  decokeien.  [a.  OF.  decoction,  -cocciun 
(13th  c.),  ad.  L.  decoclion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  deco¬ 
quere  to  Decoct.] 

1.  The  action  of  decocting ;  esp.  boiling  in  water 
or  other  liquid  so  as  to  extract  the  soluble  parts  or 
principles  of  the  substance. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  82  (Matz.)  The  coke  by 
mesour  sesonyth  his  potages. .  By  decoccioune  to  take  theyr 
avauntages.  1302  Aknolde  Chron.  165  Moysted  wl  water 
of  the  decokeien  of  benes.  1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  vi.  24 
The  airey .  .parts,  .are  separated  by  decoction.  1718  Quincy 
Compl.  Disp.  112  This  Plant  affords  a  very  soft  mucilagin¬ 
ous  Substance  in  Decoction.  1807  T.  Thomson  Chem. 
(ed.  3)  I L  357  Catechu . .  is  a  substance  obtained  by  decoction 
and  evaporation  from  a  species  of  mimosa  which  abounds  in 
India. 

•j*b.  Digestion.  Obs. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helth  (1541)  8  b,  By  insufficient  decoc¬ 
tion  in  the  second  digestion.  1658  A.  Fox_  Wnrtz'  Snrg. 
1.  ix.  36  The  stomack  hath  a  decoction  to  digest  the  meats 
he  feedeth  on. 

f  2.  Maturing  or  perfecting  by  heat ;  esp.  of 
metals  or  mineral  ores.  Obs. 

(Pertaining  to  old  notions  as  to  the  composition  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  metals  :  cf.  Concoction  2.) 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxiii,  To  white  he  tourneth 
with  his  beames  shene  Both  sede  and  graine  by  decoction. 
1355  Eden  Decades  334  By  the  helpe  of  fermentacion  and 
decoction  of  the  mineralllieate.  1377-87  Harrison  England 
111.  xi.  237  The  substance  of  sulphur  and  quicksiluer  being 
mixed  in  due  proportion,  after  long  and  temperate  decoction 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  . .  becommeth  gold.  1671  J. 
Webster  Metallogr.  iv.  73  According  to  the  variety  of  the 
degrees  of  decoction  and  alteration,  into  divers  metallick 
forms. 

■f  3.  Reduction  by  evaporation  in  boiling,  boiling 
down  ;  fig.  reduction.  Obs. 

1630  F uller  Pisgah  1.  n.  viii.  174  The  body  of  his  men 
remaining  was  still  too  big,  and  must  pass  another  decoction. 
1653  —  CA .  Hist.  in.  v.  §  34  Four  and  twenty  prime  per¬ 
sons  were  chosen,  .which  soon  after  (to  make  them  the  more 
cordiall)  passed  a  decoction,  and  were  reduced  to  three. 

4.  A  liquor  in  which  a  substance,  usually  animal 
or  vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  and  in  which  the 
principles  thus  extracted  are  dissolved ;  spec,  as 
a  medicinal  agent. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  ciii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
)>is  ston  [lapis  lazuli]  schal  not  be  ?eue  with  decoccyon. 
c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  216  Waische  )>e  place  wij)  a 
decoccioun  of  camomille.  1363  T.  Gale  Antidot.  11.  8  De¬ 
coctions.  .be  liquors  and  other  thynges  boyled  together  and 
then  strayned.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  332 
A  ‘decoction’  is.. the  broath  of  certain  hearbs  or  simples 
boyled  together  in  water  till  the  third  part  be  consumed. 
1741  Berkeley  Let.  Wks.  1871  IV.  266  The  receipt  of  a  de¬ 
coction  of  briar-roots  for  the  bloody  flux.  1833  J.  Rennie 
Alph.  Angling,  Lines,  .tinted  by  a  decoction  of  oak  bark. 

Deco’ctive,  a.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  decoct-  ppl.  stem 
+  -ive.]  Pertaining  to  decoction ;  having  the 
quality  of  decocting. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decoctivex  easily  sodden.  1773  in 
Ash.  1828  in  Webster.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Beco  ctor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  decoctor,  agent- 
n.  f.  decoquere  to  Decoct.]  One  who  wastes  or 
squanders  ;  a  ruined  spendthrift. 

1613  Crooke  Body  of  Man  37  Wee.. may  worthily  be 
accounted  decoctors  and  prodigals,  if  we  keepe  not  our 
Patrimony  together.  1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  224 
The  Ciuilians.  .haue  attributed  vnto  this  kind  of  people,  the 
name  of  Decoctor.  .otherwise  called  disturbers  or  consumers 
of  other  mens  goods  in  the  course  of  trafficke. 

t  Deco'cture.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  L.  decoctiira,  f. 
decoct- :  see  Decoct,  and  -ure.]  =  Decoction  4. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decocture ,  a  Decoction,  a  Broth  or 
Liquor  wherein  things  have  been  boiled.  Hence  in  Johnson, 
and  mod.  Diets. 

+  De*cognize,  v .  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  I.  6  + 
Cognize.]  trans.  To  cease  or  fail  to  recognize. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  275  There  was  no  re¬ 
cognition  to  King  Charles,  and  no  need  of  it . .  I  can  de- 
cognize  Charles  Stuart  and  that  family,  but  recognize  I 
cannot. 

Decoir,  -ment,  variants  of  Decore,  -ment. 

Deeoit,  Decoity :  see  Daooit,  -y. 

t  Deco'll,  v.  Obs. ,  [a.  F.  dicolle-r,  or  ad.  L. 
decolla-re .]  trans.  To  behead ;  =  Decollate. 
Hence  DeeoTling  vbl.  sb.  an d  ppl.  a. 

1648  Parlia?nentary  Hist.  (R.),  By  a  speedy  public  dethron¬ 
ing  and  decoding  pf  the  King.  1649  Prynne  Vind.  Liberty 
Eng.  19  In  the  King’s  own  case,  whom  they  decoded.  1653 


E.  Chisenhale  Cath.  Hist .  462  The  only  decoding  instru¬ 
ment  of  Principality  and  Temporal  Power. 

t  Decollate,  ppl .  ci.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  L.  de- 
collat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  decollare  :  see  next.]  Be¬ 
headed  :  in  early  use  as  pa.  pple. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  lxx.  iii,  He  was  heded  with  swerd 
and  decollate.  1868  Browning  Ring  Bk.  xii.  268  A11 
five,  to-day,  have  suffered  death,  .he,  Decollate  by  mere  due 
of  privilege,  The  rest  hanged  decently  and  in  order. 

Decollate  (d/kp-kflt,  de‘k^l«>t),  v.  [f.  L.  de- 
collat-,  ppl.  steffi  of  decolla-re  to  behead,  f.  De-  I. 
6  +  collum  neck.  As  adaptation  of  L.  decolldt-us, 
decollate  as  pa.  pple.  was  in  use  before  any  other 
part  of  the  verb  ;  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  sever  at  the  neck  ;  to  behead. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  30/2  With  on 
blow  beheaded,  or  decollated.  1635  Heywood  Hierarch. 
vii.  474  A  statue  with  three  heads,  .two  of  them  were  quite 
beat  off  and  the  Third  was  much  bruised  but  not  decol¬ 
lated.  1656  H.  Phillips  Purch.Patt.  (1676)257  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh  decollated.  1782  W.  F.  Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  I. 
720  The  murderer  . .  is  instantly  decollated.  1814  Southey 
m  Q.  Rev.  XII.  223  Upon  taking  off  the  cloth  he  beheld 
a  human  head  just  decollated. 

2.  Conch.  To  break  off  the  apex  of  (a  shell). 

1854  Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  96  The  inner  courses  of 
this  shell  probably  break  away  or  are  *  decollated’  in  the 
progress  of  its  growth. 

Decollated  (see  prec.),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Severed  at  the  neck  ;  beheaded,  decapitated. 
1662  Ogilby  Ki?ig's  Coronation  3  A  Trophy  with  decol¬ 
lated  Heads.  1756  Burke  Subl.  B.  Introd.  23  A  fine 
piece  of  a  decollated  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  shewn 
to  a  Turkish  emperor,  a  1845  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Jerry 
Jarvis's  IVig ,  Speaking  of  the  decollated  Martyr  St. Dennis’s 
walk  with  his  head  under  his  arm. 

2.  Conch.  Of  a  spiral  shell :  Truncated  at  the 
apex. 

This  occurs  normally  in  some  univalve  molluscs ;  in  the 
course  of  growth,  the  animal  ceases  to  occupy  the  apex,  and 
throws  a  partition  across,  when  the  dead  part  breaks  off. 

1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  909  A  shell  thus  deprived  of  its 
apex  is  said  to  be  decollated.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca 
iv.  (1856)  45  The  deserted  apex  is  sometimes  very  thin,  and 
becoming  dead  and  brittle,  it  breaks  away,  leaving  the  shell 
truncated,  or  decollated. 

Decollation  (dzkpl^Pjan).  [a.  F.  decollation 
(13th  c.  in  Hatzfeld),  ad.  L.  decollation-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  decollare  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  decollating  or  beheading;  the 
fact  of  being  beheaded;  spec,  in  Obstetric  Surg., 
severance  of  the  head  from  the  body  of  a  foetus. 

Feast  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist :  a 
festival  in  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  other  Christian  churches 
in  commemoration  of  the  beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
observed  on  the  29th  of  August. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  345  Obcr  men  telle))  )>at 
it  is  nou3t  )>e  feste  of  )>e  decollacioun.  Ibid.  V.  49  (Matz.)  Of 
the  decollacioun  of  Seint  J ohn.  1483  Caxton  St.  Wenefr.  13 
The  lyf  whiche  she  after  hyr  decollacion  lyued  by  the  space 
of  13  yere.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  in.  462  In  this  xxv.  yere, 
aboute  the  feast  of  the  Decollacion  of  Seynt  Iohn  Baptyst. 
1647  Wharton  Irelands  War  Wks.  (1683)  262  The  Decol¬ 
lation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  1634  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess. 
vii.  31  A  fourth  is  added  of  King  Charls  decollation.  1793 
W.  Hodges  Trav.  India  91  The  grand  sacrifice  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  decolation  of  a  kid  and  a  cock,  the  heads  of 
which  were  thrown  upon  the  altar.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson 
Sacr.  4-  Leg.  Art  (1850)  131  The  decollation  of  St.  Paul. 
1884  Sala  Journey  due  South  1.  i.  (1887)  18  [He]  strenuously 
denied  the  painlessness  of  decollation  by  the  guillotine. 
fig.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  ii.  7  He  by  a  decol¬ 
lation  of  all  hope  annihilated  his  mercy. 

2.  Conch.  The  truncating  or  truncated  condition 
of  a  spiral  shell :  see  Decollated  2. 

1866  Tate  Brit.  Mollnsks  iv,  185  The  decollation  of  the 
upper  whorls  of  the  shells. 

Decollator  (df-k^kfitai).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  decollare  to  Decollate.] 

1.  One  who  decollates  ;  a  decapitator. 

1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LI  1 1.  522  The  Sans-culottes  ..  would 
have  raised  you  by  acclamation  to  the  dignity  of  Decollator 
of  the  royal  family. 

2.  Surg.  An  obstetric  instrument  for  performing 
decollation  of  the  foetus  ;  a  decapitator. 

1871  Barnes  Lect.  Obst.  Oper.  217-8  If  Braun’s  decollator 
be  used  the  movement  employed  is  rotatory  from  right  to 
left. 

II  Decollete  (deko’lote), ppl.  a. ;  fem. -6e.  [Fr., 
pa.  pple.  of  dicolleter  to  expose  the  neck,  etc.,  f. 
de-,  des-  (De-  I.  6)  +  collet  collar  of  a  dress.] 
a.  Of  a  dress,  etc. :  Cut  low  round  the  neck  ;  low- 
necked.  b.  Wearing  a  low-necked  dress. 

1831  G Seville  Mem.  Geo.  IV{  1873!  II.  xiii.  106  The  Queen 
is  a  prude,  and  will  not  let  the  ladies  come  decolletees  to 
her  parties.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xlviii,  A  stout 
countess  of  sixty,  decolletee.  1884  West.  Daily  Press  16 
Dec.  7/4  Englishwomen  will  imitate  their  French  sisters  in 
.  .the  excessively  decollete  bodices,  .they  patronise. 

Decolorant  (d/kzrbrant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
decolorant,  pr.  pple.  of  dicolorer,  repr.  L.  decolor- 
dnt-em :  see  Decolour.] 

A.  adj.  Decolorizing. 

1886-8  in  Encycl.  Diet. 

B.  sb.  A  decolorizing  agent. 

1864  in  Webster. 

Decolorate  (dzk»‘brA),  a.  [ad.  L.  decolordt- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  decolordre. ]  ‘  Having  lost  its 

colour’  (Spd.  Soc.  Lex.  1882). 
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Decolorate  (d/kwlar^t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  deculordre  to  Decolour.]  fa.  =  Discolour 
( obs .).  b.  To  deprive  of  colour,  decolour. 

1623  Cockeram,  Decolorate ,  to  staine.  a  1846  Phil.  Mag. 
(cited  in  Worcester'.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Decoloration  (d/kzilsrifi'Jsn).  Also  -colour-, 
[a.  F.  dicoloration,  ad.  L.  decoldration-em,  n.  of 
action  from  decolordre  to  Decolour.]  Depriva¬ 
tion  or  loss  of  colour;  f  discoloration. 

1623  Cockeram,  Decoloration ,  a  staining.  1640  E.  Ciul- 
mead  tr.  Ferrand's  Love  Melancholy  121  (T.)  We  must  not 
understand  by  this  word  pale  a  simple  decoloration  or  white¬ 
ness  of  the  skin.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decoloration,  a  stain¬ 
ing  or  marring  the  Colour.  1876  tr.  Schutzenberger's 
Ferment.  1 1 3  If  we  now  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  reduc¬ 
ing  fluid  until  the  second  decolouration. 

Decolorimeter  (d/kadari-mAar).  [f.  L.  di- 
coldr-em  deprived  of  colour  +  Gr.  perpov  measure  : 
see  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
power  or  effect  of  a  decolorizing  agent. 

1863-72  in  Watts  Did.  CJiem.  II.  308. 

Decolorize,  -ourize  (dfktrbraiz),  v.  [f.  De- 

II.  1  +  Colorize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  colour. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  A nat.  II.  503/2  Chlorine  passed  through 
a  solution  of  haematosine  decolorizes  it.  1870  P.  M.  Duncan 
Transform.  Insects  (1882)  170  The  leaves,  and  even  the 
variegated  flowers,  are  in  this  way  often  completely  de¬ 
colourised.  fig.  1887  F.  Robinson  New  Relig.  Med.  78 
Temperament  plays  a  part,  colouring  or  decolourizing 
present  and  future. 

Hence  Decoloriza’tion,  -izing',  the  action  of  de¬ 
priving  of  its  colour  ;  Decolorizer,  an  agent  that 
decolorizes  ;  Deco  lorizing  ppl.  a. 

.871  Athe?ueum  19  Aug.  251  The  decolourization  of 
flowers  and  leaves  by  electrical  discharges,  c  1865  Letheby 
in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  125/2  The  charcoal  is  very  valuable  as  a  de- 
coloriser  and  disinfectant.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon 
11.  hi.  160  Its  decolorizing  properties. 

Decolour,  -or  (d/k-y-bi),  v.  [a.  F.  ddcolore-r, 
or  ad.  L.  decolordre ,  to  deprive  of  its  colour,  dis¬ 
colour,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  colordre  to  colour.  Cf.  Dis¬ 
colour.]  +  1.  trans.  To  discolour  ;  fig.  to  stain. 

c  1618  E.  Bolton  Hypcixritica  (1722)  210  That  Herb,  with 
which  the  Britanns  are  reported  to  have  painted  and  de¬ 
colour’d  their  Bodies.  1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentlem.  ( 1641) 
198,  I  remember  with  what  character  that  proud  Cardinall 
was  decoloured. 

2.  To  deprive  of  colour,  decolorize.  Hence 
Decolouring  ppl.  a. 

1832  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  <$•  Gl.  196  To  which  are  added 
manganese  and  oxide  of  cobalt  as  decolouring  substances. 
1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  hi.  160  Animal  charcoal 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  decolouring  various  liquids. 

+  Decoloured, ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare—  \  [For  de¬ 
co  Hared.]  Cut  low  in  the  neck  ;  low-necked. 

c.  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  u.  civ.  (1869'  ii3Tonekkeand 
breste  white  a  coote  wel  decoloured  [ escolletees ]  to  be  wel 
biholde. 

Decomplex  (drk^mpleLs),  a.  [f.  De-  I.  5  -f 
Complex,  after  decomposite ,  decompound.']  Re¬ 
peatedly  complex ;  compounded  of  parts  which 
are  themselves  complex. 

1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  i.  77  The  Varieties  of  the 
Associations  hinder  particular  ones  from  being  so  close  and 
permanent,  between  the  complex  Parts  of  decomplex  Ideas, 
as  between  the  simple  Parts  of  complex  ones.  1840  De 
Quincey  Style  i.  Wks.  1890  X.  150  This  monster  model  of 
sentence,  bloated  with  decomplex  intercalations  . .  is  the 
prevailing  model  in  newspaper  eloquence. 

+  Decompo’ne,  v.  Sc.  Obs.—  1  [ad.  med.L. 
decomponere,  back-formation  from  decompositus : 
see  Decomposite.]  =  Decompound  v.  i.  Hence 
■f  Decomponit^1//.  a.  =  Decompound  a. 

1522  Vaus  Rudiment.  Dd  iiij  b  (Jam.),  How  mony  figures 
is  there  in  ane  pronowne  ?  Thre.  Quhilk  thre  ?  _  Ane 
simple,  &  ane  componit,  and  ane  decomponit.  The  simple 
as  is,  the  componit  as  idem,  the  decomponit  as  identidem. 

Decomponent  (dzkpmpo'i-nent).  ?  Obs. 
[Formed  on  a  L.  type  de-component-cm ,  f.  de-com- 
ponere,  not  in  ancient  L.,  but  inferred  from  decom¬ 
pose,  decomposition  :  see  De-  I.  6.] 

A  decomposing  agent. 

1797  Henry  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  409  That  the  de¬ 
component  of  the  water,  .is  not  a  metallic  body,  will  appear 
highly  probable.  1800  Ibid.  XC.  189  The  action  of  the 
electric  fluid  itself,  as  a  decomponent. 

Decomponible,  a.  rare.  [f.  assumed  L.  de- 
componere  (see  prec.)  +  -ble.]  Capable  of  being 
decomposed  or  resolved  into  its  elements. 

1859  H.  Coleridge  in  Philol.  Soc.  Trans,  ip  The  word  is 
decomponible  in  that  language  into  simpler  elements. 

Decomposability  (dzkpmpeiuzabi'liti).  Also 
-ibility.  [f.  next  +  -ity.]  The  quality  or  pro¬ 
perty  of  being  decomposable. 

1862  Ansted  Channel  1st.  1.  iv.  (ed.  2)  64  A  proof  of  the  de- 
composability  of  the  granite  rock.  1881  Lockyer  in  Nature 
No.  617.  397  This  decomposibility  of  the  terrestrial  elements. 

Decomposable  (d/'k^mp^’zab’l),  a.  Also 
-ible.  [f.  next  + -able;  so  F.  d£co?nposable  (1790 
in  Hatzf.).]  Capable  of  being  decomposed,  or 
separated  into  its  constituent  elements.  (Usually 
in  reference  to  chemical  decomposition.) 

1784  Kirwan  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  180  Plumbago  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  decomposable  by  red  precipitate.  1800 
Henry  Epit.  Chem.  (1808)  410  Decomposible  substances. 
X831  Brewster  Optics  vii.  73  1  his  white  light  will  possess 
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the  remarkable  property  of. .  being  decomposable  only  by  ! 
absorption.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  iv.  83  Animal  matter  of 
a  highly  decomposable  character. 

Decompose  (dfkf?mp<?u*z),  v.  [a.  F.  dtfcom- 
pose-r  (16th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  d£-9  dcs -  (De-  I.  6)  + 
composer  to  Compose.] 

1.  trans.  To  separate  or  resolve  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts  or  elements.  (Of  the  separation  of 
substances  into  their  chemical  elements,  of  light 
into  its  constituent  colours ;  also  of  force  or  motion. 
Cf.  Decomposition  2.) 

a  1751  Bolingbroke  Ess.  i.  Hum.  Knowl.  (R.),The  chemist 
1  who  has.  .decomposed  a  thousand  natural,  and  composed  as 
many  artificial  bodies.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.Y,. IV.  272  Attempts 
to  decompose  water  by  the  Galvanic  pile.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  vii.  §  66.  72  We  have  therefore  by  absorption  decom¬ 
posed  green  light  into  yellow  and  blue,  c  i860  Faraday 
Forces  Nat .  i.  28,  I  can  decompose  this  marble  and 
change  it. 

b.  To  disintegrate  ;  to  rot. 

1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <$•  It.  Isl.  I.  19  The  seasons  de¬ 
compose  its  cliffs. 

c.  Jig.  of  immaterial  things. 

1796  Burke  Lett.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  61  Analytical 
legislators,  and  constitution-venders,  are  quite  as  busy  in 
their  trade  of  decomposing  organization.  1816  Scott  1 
|  Antiq.  i,  Were  I  compelled  to  decompose  the  motives  of  my 
worthy  friend.  1846  Mill  Logic  Introd.  §  7,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  decompose  the  mental  operations  in  question 
into  their  ultimate  elements. 

t  d.  Printing.  To  distribute  (type  that  has  been 
set  up  or  composed').  Obs. 

1816  Singer  II isl.  Cards  153  Go  and  take  out  the  pieces 
from  the  press,  and  decompose  them. 

2.  intr.  (for  rejl'. )  To  suffer  decomposition  or 
disintegration  ;  to  break  up  ;  to  decay,  rot. 

1793  Beddoes  Calculus,  etc.  215  The  mucus,  contained  in 
great  quantities  in  the  lungs,  and  which  is  continually  de¬ 
composing.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  11  Mar.  269/1  These  broken 
armies  decompose  into  bands  of  roving  marauders.  1872 
Huxley  Phys.  vii.  156  Such  compounds  as  abound  in  the 
mineral  world,  or  immediately  decompose  into  them.  Mod. 
Soon  after  death  the  softer  parts  of  organized  bodies  begin 
to  decompose. 

Decomposed  (dfk^mp^zd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 

+  -ed  F]  Subjected  to  organic  decay,  rotten. 

1846  Nonconf.W.  28  Why  should  decomposed  potatoes  be 
more  objectionable  than  decomposed  partridges? 

Decomposer.  [-er  F]  Something  that  de¬ 
composes  ;  a  decomposing  agent. 

182X  Examiner  10/1  The  turn  for  parody  seems,  .to be,  in 
its  very  essence,  a  decomposer  of  greatness.  1850  Jml.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  135  The  soil  is  a  slow  decomposer  of  manure. 

Decomposible,  -ibility:  see  Decomposable, 
-ability. 

Decomposing,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  de¬ 
composes  ;  usually  intr.  undergoing  decomposition, 
in  process  of  organic  decay. 

1833  Thirlwall  in  Philol.  Museum  II.  546  The  decom¬ 
posing  hand  has  grown  tired  of  its  work.  1862  Ansted 
Channel  Isl.  11.  x.  (ed.  2)  263  Veins  of  soft  clay  and  some 
of  decomposing  greenstone.  1870  H.  Macmillan  Bible 
Teach,  viii.  153  These  plants  die,  and  form  by  their  decom¬ 
posing  remains  a  rich  and  fertile  mould. 

Decomposite  (dzkp'mpdzit),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
late  L.  decompositus,  a  Latin  rendering  of  Gr.  7 rapa- 
avrSeros  used  by  Priscian  in  the  sense  *  formed  or 
derived  from  a  compound  word  ’,  by  mediaeval  and 
modern  L.  writers  as  ‘  further  or  more  deeply  com¬ 
pounded’.  Cf.  Decompone.  Hence  a  series  of 
senses,  found  also  in  decompound,  decomposition ,  in 
which  de-  is  used  differently  from  the  more  ordinary 
sense  in  decompose  and  derivatives.  See  De-  I.  5 .] 

A.  adj.  Further  compounded  ;  formed  by  adding 
another  element  or  constituent  to  something  already 
composite. 

1655  Gouge  Comm.  Hel.  Epist.,  Simple,  compound,  or 
decomposite  notions.  1869  Latham  s.  v.,  The  decomposite 
character  of  such  words  is  often  concealed  or  disguised. 

B.  sb.  A  decomposite  substance,  word,  etc. ; 
a  compound  formed  from  something  already  com¬ 
posite. 

1622  T.  Jackson  Judah  48  That  elegant  metaphoricall 
decomposite  of  the  Apostle  unto  Timothie  [2  Tim.  i.  6, 
ai'a^ioTTvpeiu  *  rekindle  ’].  a  1626  Bacon  Minerals  Wks.  I 
1857  III.  807  The  decomposites  of  three  metals  or  more,  are 
too  long  to  enquire  of.  1678  Phillips,  Decomposite ,  a  term 
in  Grammar,  signifying  a  word  equally  compounded,  that  j 
is  by  the  addition  of  two  other  words,  as  In-dis-positio.  I 
1706  —  (ed.  Kersey),  Decomposite  (in  Grammar),  a  Word 
doubly  compounded;  as  In-disposition ;  also,  a  Term 
us’d  by  Apothecaries,  when  a  Physical  Composition  is 
encreas’d.  1848  Latham  Eng.  Lang.  §  299  Compounds 
wherein  one  element  is  Compound  are  called  Decomposites. 
1863  W.  Smith  tr.  Curtins'  Gr.  Gram.,  Eng.  Index,  Decom¬ 
posites,  Augm[ent]  in,  §  239  [Some  verbs,  which  are  not 
merely  compounded  with  prepositions,  but  derived  from  , 
already  compound  nouns  (Decomposita),  have  the  Augment 
at  the  beginning]. 

Decomposition  (dfkf’mp/’zrjbn).  [n.  of  action 
f.  Decompound  and  Decompose,  with  the  respective 
senses  of  the  prefix  in  these  words  :  cf.  decomposite. 
Mod.F.  has  decomposition  in  sense  2,  of  date  1694 
in  Acad.  Diet.,  whence  perhaps  the  English 
uses. 

For  the  adventitious  association  of  compose  and  composi¬ 
tion,  see  these  words.] 


I.  Allied  to  Decomposite  :  with  De-  I.  5. 

+ 1.  Further  composition  or  compounding; 
compounding  of  things  already  composite.  (Cf. 
Decomplex,  Decompound.)  Obs. 

1659  O  Walker  Instruct.  Oratory  52  The  English,  .hath 
an  elegant  way  of  expressing  them  [Epithets] . .  in  a  dexterous 
decomposition  of  two,  or  three  words  together.  As  :  Tast- 
pleasing-fruits.  1674  Boyle  Corpusc.  Philos,  n  The  almost 
innumerable  diversifications,  that  compositions  and  decom¬ 
positions  may  make  of  a  small  number,  not  perhaps  exceeding 
twenty,  of  distinct  things.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iv. 
5  9  The  many  Decompositions  that  go  to  the  making  up  the 
complex  Ideas  of  those  modes. 

II.  Allied  to  Decompose  :  with  De-  I.  6. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  decomposing,  separa¬ 
tion  or  resolution  (of  anything)  into  its  constituent 
elements,  a.  Used  of  the  separation  of  substances 
into  their  chemical  elements,  of  light  into  the 
prismatic  colours.  Decomposition  of  foxes,  in 
Dynamics  =  Resolution  of  forces. 

1762  Univ.  Mag.  Jan.  12  If  then  the  vinegar  be  used  for 
precipitating  it,  there  will  be  scarce  any  further  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  this  magistery.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$-  Exp.  Philos. 
IV.  xli.  1 19  The  decomposition  of  forces  into  parallelograms. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  53  Hydrogen  gas  . .  is  always 
produced  in  the  greatest  purity  by  the  decomposition  of 
water.  1828  Hutton  Course  Math.  II.  142  Called  the  de¬ 
composition,  or  the  resolution  of  forces.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  vii.  66  In  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  of 
white  light,  i860  Thomson  in  Bowen  Logic  x.  348  Chemistry 
.  .the  science  of  the  decomposition  and  combinations  of  the 
various  substances  that  compose  and  surround  the  earth. 

b.  The  natural  dissolution  of  compound  bodies ; 
disintegration ;  the  process  or  condition  of  or¬ 
ganic  decay ;  putrescence. 

1777  Priestley  Mat.  <$•  Spir.  (1782)  I.  xvii.  200  Death, 
with  its.  .dispersion  of  parts,  is  only  a  decomposition.  1794 
Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  77  This  ancient  rocky  substance,  and 
the  sand  produced  by  its  decomposition.  1845  Darwin 
Voy.  Nat.  (1852)  164,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  the 
phosphorescence  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  particles.  1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  iv.  (1869)  91 
The  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition,  that  the 
ribs  and  vertebrae  crumbled  into  dust. 

c.  Jig.  of  immaterial  things. 

1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  8r 
Allegoric  personages  are  a  poor  decomposition  of  human 
nature.  1793  Burke  Policy  0/  Allies  Wks.  1842  I.  599  In 
France,  .in  the  decomposition  of  society.  1874  Sayce  Corn- 
par.  Philol.  vi.  240  It  is  very  possible  that  the  Aryan  roots 
are  capable  of  still  further  decomposition. 

Hence  Decompositionist,  an  advocate  or  sup¬ 
porter  of  decomposition,  e.g .  that  of  an  empire, 
confederation,  etc. 

1849  Tails  Mag.  XVI.  756  *  But,’  say  the  decomposition- 
ists,  ‘  we  seek  not  the  destruction  of  this  empire — we  agitate 
not  for  its  abolition.’ 

+  Decompo’sure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Decompose  ; 
see  -ure.]  Decomposition,  resolution  (of  forces). 

1740  Stack  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  420  There  will  be  no  De¬ 
composure,  and  the  Force  IC  will  not  change  into  a  Force 
that  has  the  Radius  OC  for  its  Direction. 

Decompound  (drk^mpau-nd),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
De-  I.  5  +  Compound  a. :  after  late  and  med.L. 
decompositus  Decomposite  in  same  sense.] 

A.  adj.  Repeatedly  compound  ;  compounded  of 
parts  which  are  themselves  compound  ;  spec .  in 
Bot.  of  compound  leaves  or  inflorescences  whose 
divisions  are  further  divided  (L.  decomposiiusi 
Linnaeus). 

a  1691  Boyle  (J.),  The  pretended  salts  and  sulphur  are  so 
far  from  being  elementary  parts  extracted  out  of  the  body  of 
mercury,  that  they  are  rather,  to  borrow  a  term  of  the 
grammarians,  decompound  bodies,  made  up  of  the  whole 
metal  and  the  menstruum,  or  other  additaments  employed 
to  disguise  it.  1793  Martyn  Lang.  Bot.  s.v.,  Decompound 
leaf,  Folium  decomposition ,  when  the  primary  petiole  is  so 
divided  that  each  part  forms  a  compound  leaf.  1835  Lindley 
Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  360  Decompound ,  having  various 
compound  divisions  or  ramifications.  1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Logic  xv.  (1866)  I.  275  Erroneous  to  maintain  ..  that 
a  reasoning  or  syllogism  is  a  mere  decompound  whole, 
made  up  of  concepts.  1870  H.  Macmillan  Bible  'leach. 
vii.  145  The  lobed  leaf  passes  by  various  stages  into  the 
compound,  decompound,  and  supra-decompound. 

B.  sb.  A  decompound  thing,  word,  etc.  ;  a  com¬ 
pound  further  compounded,  or  of  which  one  or 
more  elements  are  themselves  compound. 

1614  Bp.  Andrewes  96  Serm.  (1641*  472  Super-exaltavit 
is  a  de-compound.  There  is,  Ex  and  Super  (both)  in  it. 
1622  Heylin  Cosmogr.  (162 7)  469  That  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  decompound  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Latine, 

I  hold.  17..  Arbuthnot,  etc.  (J.),  No  body  should  use 
any  compound  or  decompound  of  the  substantial  verbs. 
1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metafh.  xxi.  (1859)  II.  19  To  use 
the  word  to  cognise  in  connection  with  its  noun  cognition, 
as  we  use  the  decompound  to  recognise  in  connection  with 
its  noun  recognition.  1881  Chandler  Gr.  Accent.  §  429 
Decompounds,  or  words  consisting  of  more  than  two 
factors. 

Decompound  (dz":kpmpaund),  v.  [f.  De-  I.  5, 
II.  1  -(-Compound  v.  :  cf.  prec.,  and  Decompose.] 

I.  Connected  with  Decompound  a.  and  Decom¬ 
posite. 

+  1.  trans.  To  compound  further;  to  form  by 
combining  compound  constituents,  or  by  adding 
another  constituent  to  something  already  com¬ 
pound.  Obs. 
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DECOMPOUNDED. 


DECORE. 


1673  Newton  in  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6110  The  resulting 
White.. was  compounded  of  them  all,  and  only  de-com- 
pounded  of  those  two.  16..  — (J.),  If  the  intercepted 
colours  be  let  pass,  they  will  fall  upon  this  compounded 
orange,  and,  together  with  it,  decompound  a  white.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  in.  ix.  §6  A  very  complex  Idea  that  is 
compounded  and  decompounded.  1747  Wesley  Prim. 
Physic  (1762^  p.  xv,  The  common  Method  of  compounding 
and  decompounding  Medicines  can  never  be  reconciled  to 
common  sense. 

II.  Connected  with  Decompose. 

2.  To  separate  the  constituent  parts  or  elements 
of ;  to  Decompose. 

Johnson  1755  says — ‘  This  is  a  sense  that  has  of  late  crept 
irregularly  into  chymical  books/ 
a  1751  Bolingbroke  Ess.  i.  Hum.  Know!.  (R.),  If  we 
consider  that  in  learning,  .the  signification  of  these  names, 
we  learn  to  decompound  them.  1766  Cavendish  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LVII.  102  To  decompound  as  much  of  the  solution 
of  chalk  as  contains  i6£  grains  of  earth.  1793  J.  Bowles 
Real  Ground  IVar  w.  France  (ed.  5)  25  Other  States  are 
to  be  broken  up  and  decompounded.  1830  Herschkl 
Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  11.  ii.  (1851)  92  The  chemist  in  his  analysis, 
who  accounts  every  ingredient  an  element  till  it  can  be  de¬ 
compounded  and  resolved  into  others. 

Hence  Decompoundable  a.,  capable  of  being 
decomposed. 

1797  Brit.  Crit.  Jan.  IX.  58  Discoveries  ..which  shew 
the  universal  dominion  of  air  of  different  kinds,  and  that 
all  nature  seems  to  be  decompoundable  into  fluidity. 

Decompounded,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  i.] 

I.  1.  Further  compounded  ;  made  up  of  com¬ 
pound  constituents:  spec,  in  Dot.  and  Zool.  =  De¬ 
compound. 

1674  Boyle  Corpusc.  Philos.  26  Amel  is  manifestly  not  only 
a  compounded,  but  a  decompounded  body,  consisting  of 
salt  and  powder  of  pebbles  or  sand,  and  calcined  tin.  1794 
Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xix.  268  The  leaves  being  decom¬ 
pounded.  1852  Dana  Crust.  1.  205  The  areolation  is  very 
deep  and  the  areolets  not  decompounded. 

II.  2.  Separated  into  its  constituent  parts,  de¬ 
composed, 

1797  Pearson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  152  The  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gaz  of  the  decompounded  water.  1807  Van¬ 
couver  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  22  Composed  of  the  decom¬ 
pounded  snale.  1841  Hor.  Smith  Motieyed  Man  II.  ix. 
309  The  very  dust.. may  consist  of  decompounded  human 
hearts. 

+  Decompt.  Sc.  Obs.  —1  [Cf.  F.  ‘  descompt,  an 
account  giuen  for  things  receaued ;  a  backe-reckon- 
ing  ’  (Cotgr.).]  Account,  reckoning. 

1584  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  325  (Jam.)  Thair  obligationis 
and  decompt  respectiue,  meid  be  thair  commissaris  deput  be 
thame  to  that  effect,  particularly  thairvpon  will  testifie. 

Decon,  obs.  form  of  Deacon. 

Deconcatenate,  Deconeentrate,  -ation, 
etc. :  see  De-  II.  i. 

+  Dec  once  rt,  v.  Ohs.  rare.  fa.  F.  dtconcerter 
(16th  c.),  f.  de. des-  (De-  I.  6)  +  concerler.'j 
trans.  To  put  out  of  concert  or  agreement,  dis¬ 
arrange  ;  =  Disconcert  i  . 

1715  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  I.  322  A  more  heterogene 
Metamorphosis,  capable  of  deconcerting  the  closest  Union 
and  Interest. 

t  Deconco'ct,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  I.  3  or  5  + 
Concoct  v.]  According  to  earlier  physiological 
notions:  To  reduce  (imperfectly  concocted  humours 
or  ill  digested  food)  by  further  digestion  :  cf. 
Crudity  2.  (In  quot.yfg.) 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  i.  267,  I  doubt  not  but  since 
these  Benedictines  have  had  their  crudities  deconcocted, 
and  have  been  drawn  out  into  more  slender  threds  of  sub¬ 
divisions. 

Deconsecrate  (dfk^-nsjkre't),  v.  [f.  De-  II. 
1  +  Consecrate  ».]  traits.  To  undo  the  conse¬ 
cration  of;  to  deprive  of  sacredness,  secularize. 
Hence  Deconsecrated  ppl.a.\  Deconsecra  tion, 
the  action  or  ceremony  of  deconsecrating. 

1867  Ch.  Sf  St.  Rev.  16  Feb.  150  The  last  new.  .word  ‘de¬ 
consecration  ’  . .  intended  to  convey  to  the  public  mind  the 
fact,  without  the  unpleasant  associations,  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  known  under  the  . .  title  of  ‘  desecration  ’.  1876  City 

Press  21  Oct.  4/6  This  Church  was  deconsecrated  on  'Thurs¬ 
day.  1882  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  438  The  bare  deconsecrated  Nature 
which  our  author  offers  us  as  the  substitute  for  God. 

Deconsi’der,  v.  rare.  [a.  mod.F.  dtconsi- 
direr :  see  De-  II.  1  and  Consider.]  traits.  To 
treat  with  too  little  consideration.  Hence  De¬ 
consideration. 

1881  Med.  Review  Apr.,  Med.  Profession  <$-  Morality , 
In  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  surgeons,  long  unfairly  decon- 
sidered,  now  haughtily  claim  equally  unreasonable  prece¬ 
dence.  1882  Miss  Cobbe  Peak  in  Darien  219  Women  are 
.  .actually  much  deconsidered  by  men.  Ibid. ,  Would  not 
their  deconsideration  be  reflected  on  Religion  itself  were 
they  to  become  its  authorized  ministers? 

Deconstruct,  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  -(-Construct, 
after  F.  d(construireb\  trans.  To  undo  the  con¬ 
struction  of,  to  take  to  pieces.  Hence  Decon- 
stru'etion  [also  in  F.]. 

1882  McCarthy  in  19 th  Cent.  859  A  reform  the  beginnings 
of  which  must  be  a  work  of  deconstruction. 

t  Decontra’ct,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  1. 3  or  5 
+  Contract  vb\  trans.  T o  contract  further. 

1647  Fuller  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  93  This  also 
seems  too  long :  I  decontract  and  abridge  the  abridgment 
of  my  prayers,  yea.. too  often  I  shrink  my  prayers  to  a 
minute, 


iof» 

Deconventionalize,  decopperize,  -ation :  I 
see  De-  II.  i. 

t  Decoped,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  OF.  dtf- 
copi,  mod.F.  dicoupd,  cut  down,  minutely  cut, 
slashed.]  Cut  in  figures;  slashed  ;  cf.  Coup  vf  i. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  843  And  shode  he  was  with  grete 
maistrie,  With  shoon  decoped. 

II  Decor  (de'kor).  Obs.  [a.  L.  decor  {decor-), 
seemliness,  comeliness,  grace,  beauty.  Earlier  Eng.  I 
had  deewr,  decon  r,  deco're  app.  through  Erench  :  ! 
see  Decore  .r/;.]  Comeliness,  beauty,  ornament. 

1656  Blount Glossogr.,  Decor,  comeliness  or  beauty.  1664 
Evelyn  tr.  FrearCs  Arc  hit.  117  For  the  apt  Distribution,  I 
Decor  and  fitness.  1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  vi.  179  1 
Riches  are  the  Political  glory  and  decor  of  any  Kingdom. 

Decor  able  (de'korab’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  de¬ 
cord-re  to  Decorate  +  -bi.k.  So  in  mod.F. 
(Littre).]  Capable  of  decoration. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Jan.  6/1  The  1  decorable  ’  parts  of  the 
church  were  still  adorned  with,  .evergreens. 

Decorament  (de'korament).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
decordment-um  (Tertull.),  f.  decordre  to  Deco¬ 
rate  :  see  -ment.]  Decoration,  ornament. 

1727  Baii.eyvoI.  II,  Decorament ,  an  Ornament,  an  adorn¬ 
ing.  1730  6  —  (folio).  1755-73  in  Johnson.  1826  Scott 
Jrnl.  24  Mar.,  It  is  foolish  to  encourage  people  to  expect 
mottoes  and  such-like  decoraments.  [  1888  Elworthy  W. 
Somerset  Gloss.  189  ‘  Thick  there  thing  idn  no  decriment.’] 

Decorate  (de’konJt),  ppl.  a.  Obs.  or  arch. 
[ad.  L.  dccorat-us  adorned,  beautiful,  pa.  pple.  of 
decordre :  see  next.  For  some  time  after  the 
adoption  of  the  vb.,  decorat,  -ate  continued  to  serve 
as  the  pa.  pple.,  until  superseded  by  decorated, 
which  has  also  taken  its  place  in  ordinary  use  as 
adjective.]  Adorned,  decorated  ;  ornate. 

1460  in  Pol.  Ret.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  81  Heyle  flece  of 
gedion,  with  vertu  decorate  !  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr. 

(W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xlviii.  92  b/2  They  sawe  a  chirche 
decorate  and  ornate  ahoue  alle  puyssaunce  humayne.  1313 
Bradshaw  Si.  IVerbnrge  1.  3248  The  place  was  decorat 
with  myracles  many.  1550  J.  Coke  Eng.  <$•  Fr.  Heralds 
(1877)  §  203  Considre  the  magnifique  and  decorate  churches 
[of  London],  1876  J.  Ellis  Caesar  in  Egypt  56  Rigg’d  in 
gay  colours,  decorate  with  flowers.  1886  Burton  A  rah.  Nts. 
(abr.  ed.)  I.  102  A  fair  hall  and  richly  decorate. 

Decorate  (de-kor^t),  v.  [f.  L.  decorat -,  ppl. 
stem  of  decordre  to  adorn,  beautify,  f.  deem ,  deco r- 
grace,  honour,  embellishment.  As  in  other  verbs  of 
similar  formation,  the  L.  pa.  pple.  was  first  adapted 
as  a  ppl.  adj.  (see  prec.),  and  subsequently  the 
same  type  was  taken  as  the  stem  of  a  vb.] 

1.  trans.  To  adorn,  beautify,  embellish  ;  to  grace, 
honour.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1530  Palsgr.  509/1,  I  decorate,  I  make  fay  re  or  gay,  je 
decoj-e .  You  have  decorate  our  assemblye  with  your  pre¬ 
sence.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VI IT  c.  37  The  same  ..  with 
goodli  and  parkely  parks,  .to  beautifie  adorne  and  decorite. 
1577-87  Holinshed Scot.  Citron Malcolm  (R.),  His  familie 
. .  is  decorated  with  the  office  of  the  marshalship  of  Scotland. 
1642  W.  Ball  Caveat  for  Subjects  15  The  name  of  the 
House  of  Austria  decorates  their  dominions.  1781  Gibbon  I 
Decl.  4-  E.  Ixviii.  VI.  282  His  mother  has  been  decorated 
with  the  titles  of  Christian  and  princess.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  viii.  245  War  and  plunder  were 
decorated  by  poetry  as  the  honourable  occupation  of  heroic 
natures. 

2.  To  furnish  or  deck  with  ornamental  acces¬ 
sories  :  a.  said  of  the  personal  agent. 

1782  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  26  Oct.,  I . .  was  then  decorated 
a  little,  and  came  forth  to  tea.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk. 

I.  81  The  head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat.  1874 
Parker  Goth.  Archit .  1.  vi.  207  The  custom  of  decorating 
churches  with  flowers  at  certain  seasons  is  very  ancient. 

b.  said  of  the  things  serving  as  ornaments. 

1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  193  The  old  armour 
which  decorated  its  walls.  1887  Times  7  Mar.  9/3  In  ages 
.  .more  robustly  conscious  of  the  difference  between  evil  and 
good  their  heads  would  have  decorated  the  City  gates. 

3.  To  invest  (a  person)  with  a  military  or  other 
decoration,  as  the  badge  of  an  order,  medal  of 
honour,  or  the  like. 

1816  [see  Decorated].  1878  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxm.  7 
Prince  Charles  of  Roumania  has  decorated  two  printers  in 
his  dominions. 

Hence  De-corating  vbl.  sb.  and  fpl.  a. 

1877  Athenaeum  3  Nov.  571/3  An  apprenticeship  to  a 
decorating  carver.  Mod.  In  the  decorating  of  the  church. 

Decorated  (de-kor^ted),  ppL  a.  [f.  Decorate 
v.  +  -ed.]  Adorned,  embellished  ;  furnished  with 
anything  ornamental ;  invested  with  a  decoration. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Decorated,  beautified,  adorned.  1816 

J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  p.  xlvii,  Disturbances  . .  caused 

by  decorated  officers  attempting  to  make  the  passers-by  cry 
Vive  ! Empereur .  1874  Boutell  Arms  4-  Arm.  v.  76  The 

least  decorated  pieces  of  ancient  Greek  armour. 

b.  Archit.  Applied  to  the  second  or  Middle 
style  of  English  Pointed  architecture  (which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  14th  c.), 
wherein  decoration  was  increasingly  employed  and 
became  part  of  the  construction. 

‘  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  this  style  is  to  be  j 
found  in  the  windows,*  the  tracery  of  which  is  always  ‘ 
either  of  geometrical  figures,  circles,  quatrefoils,  etc.,  as  in  I 
the  earlier  instances  [hence  called  Geometrical  Decorated J,  ! 
or  flowing  in  wavy  lines,  as  in  the  later  examples  *  (Parker  I 
Gloss.  A  rchit. ). 

1812  Rickman  Styles  Goth.  Archit.  (1817)  44  Decorated  ! 


English,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  in 
1377.  Ibid.  71  Of  the  Third,  or  Decorated  English  Style.  1847 
H and- Bk.  Eng.  Ecclcsiology  3  Second,  or  Middle  Pointed 
(which  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Dewated).  1848 
Poole  Eccl.  Archit.  245  Geometrical  or  very  early  Decor¬ 
ated.  1849  Freeman  Archit.  11.  11.  iii.  347  The  exquisite 
Decorated  church  of  Wymmington  in  Bedfordshire.  1874 
Parker  Goth.  Archit.  1.  v.  161  The  change  from  the  Early 
English  to  the  Decorated  style  was  . .  very  gradual. 

Decoration  (dekor^’-Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  de - 
cordtidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  decordre  to  Deco¬ 
rate  :  perh.  a.  F.  decoration  (1393  in  Ilatzf.).] 

1.  The  action  of  decorating;  embellishment, 
adornment,  ornamentation. 

Decoration  day  (U.S.)  :  the  day  (now  May  30th)  kept  in 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  civil  war  of  1861-65,  on 
which  their  graves  are  decorated  with  flowers. 

1585  Jas.  1  Ess.  Poesie  (ArbJ  65  It  is  also  meit,  for  the 
better  decoratioun  of  the  verse  to  vse  sumtyme  the  figure  of 
Repetitioun.  1589 —  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  III.  29  Orna- 
mentes  requisit  for  decoration  of  our  manage.  1611  Cotgr., 
Deco7‘atio7i,7n.  decoration,  beautifying,  bedecking,  adorning, 
garnishing,  trimming,  gracing.  1752  Johnson  Ra7nbler 
189  p  12  She.  .applied  all  her  care  to  the  decoration  of  her 
person.  1844  Emerson  Led.  Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II 
295  To  facilitate  the  decoration  of  land  and  dwellings.  1886 
Century  Mag.  XXXII.  475/1  On  Decoration  day  he  met 
them  on  their  way  to  a  neighbouring  cemetery. 

b.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  decorated, 
c.  t  The  quality  of  being  decorated  ;  ornateness. 

1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Scptuagint  68  Amazement  . .  for  the 
manner  and  decoration  of  one  thing  and  another.  Ibid.  43 
The  beauty  and  Decoration  of  the  things  we  found  in 
Hierusalem.  1838  Lytton  Leila.  1.  iv,  The  fashion  of  its 
ornament  and  decoration  was  foreign  to  that  adopted  by  the 
Moors  of  Granada. 

2.  That  which  decorates  or  adorns  ;  an  ornament, 
embellishment ;  esp.  an  ornament  temporarily  put 
up  on  some  special  occasion ;  formerly  used  (after 
the  French)  of  scenery  on  the  stage. 

41678  Marvell  Wks.  II.  208  (R.)  Our  church  did  even 
then  exceed  the  Romish  in  ceremonies  and  decorations. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Decoration ,  an  Ornament,  Im- 
bellishment,  or  Set-off ;  as  The  Decorations  of  the  Stage. 
1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Pope  14  Sept.,  No 
[opera]  house  could  hold  such  large  decorations.  1760  tr. 
Juan  4'  Ulloa's  Voy.  (1772)  I.  63  Mariposas  or  butterflies 
.  .differing  visibly  in  figure,  colours,  and  decorations.  1769 
Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  199  A  pretty  decora¬ 
tion  for  a  grand  table.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  17 
Basilicas,  .more  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  decora¬ 
tions  than  for  beauty  of  architectural  proportions.  1864 
Burton  Scot.  Abr.  I.  i.  2  When  its  history  is  stripped  of  the 
remote  antiquity  and  other  fabulous  decorations. 

3.  A  star,  cross,  medal,  or  other  badge  conferred 
and  worn  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  p.  xiii,  To  sport  the  decor¬ 
ation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Ibid.  294  All  the  young 
men  who  had  not  military  decorations.  1882  Cussans  Her. 
252  The  Royal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert  . .  The  Decor¬ 
ation  of  the  Order  consists  of  an  onyx  cameo,  bearing  a 
profile  likeness  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

Decora’tionist.  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.]  A  profes¬ 
sional  decorator. 

1828  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  192  Which  the  more  cunning 
Decorationist.  .may  have  selected.  1829  Ibid.  I.  276  If  the 
tailor  and  decorationist  do  their  duty. 

Decorative  (de-kordtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem 
decorat-  (see  Decorate  v.)  +-ive.  Cf.  F.  dtcoratif  ] 
•ive  in  Academy’s  Diet,  of  1878,  but  also  occurring 
in  OF.  in  15th  c.]  Having  the  function  of  de¬ 
corating  ;  tending  to,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  decoration. 

1791  Sir  W.  Chambers  Civil  Archit.  (ed.  3)  17  The  orders 
. .  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  decorative  part 
of  architecture.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  130 
note,  To  have  the  piece  elegantly  printed  in  quarto  with 
decorative  engravings.  1849  Freeman  A rchit.  237  A  decora¬ 
tive  arch  is  formed  on  the  west  wall.  1855  Bain  Senses  <5. 
hit .  in.  iv.  §  27  In  the  fancies  of  decorative  art,  nature  lias 
very  little  place. 

Hence  Decoratively  adv.,  in  a  decorative 
manner,  in  reference  to  decoration ;  De  corative- 
ness,  the  quality  of  being  decorative. 

1882  Sala  America  Revis.  (1885)  55  A  New  York  hack 
coupe  is  superior  structurally,  decoratively,  and  loco- 
motively  to  one  of  our  four-wheelers.  1847  Craig  De¬ 
corativeness.  1890  Times  5  Feb.  9  Nowhere,  in  shape, 
decorativeness,  and  certainty  of  effects  for  eye,  ear,  and 
touch  is  there  the  least  superfluity  or  deficiency. 

Decorator  (dekor^tar).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  decordre  to  Decorate  :  see  -or.  In  F.  d(- 
corateur  {c  1 600  in  Hatzf.).]  One  who  decorates  ; 
spec,  one  who  professionally  decorates  houses, 
public  buildings,  etc.,  with  ornamental  painting, 
plaster-work,  gilding,  and  the  like. 

1755  in  Johnson.  1787  Sir  J.  Hawkins  Life  Johnson 
Wks.  I.  373  note,  James  and  Kent  were  mere  decorators. 
1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  154/1  The  ornamental 
painter  and  decorator’s  journeyman.  1885  Law  Reports  14 
Q.  Bench  Div.  600  They  carried  on  . .  the  business  of  up¬ 
holsterers,  house  painters,  and  decorators. 

Decoratory  (de’koratari),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  de¬ 
cora/-  ppl.  stem  (see  Decorate)  +  -ory  ]  Pertaining 
to  decoration  ;  decorative. 

1889  J.  Hirst  in  Archsol.  Inst.  No.  181.  34  Creations  of 
the  decoratory  and  representative  Arts. 

t  Deco’re,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  decur,  decoure. 
[app.  a.  AngloFr.  *decour,  ad.  L.  decor,  decorem : 
see  Decor.  Littre  has  mod.F.  dicor,  in  16th  c. 
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dicore  masc.,  as  a  deriv.  of  dicorer  to  Decorate.] 
Grace,  honour,  glory,  beauty,  adornment. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  11.  337  With  great  worship, 
decoure  and  dignite..She  was  receyued.  Ibid.  n.  1925  In 
worship,  praisyng,  beaute  and  decur.  1596  Dalrymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  49  Quhais  decore  cheiflie  does 
consiste  in  Nobilitie  of  gentle  men,  etc.  1616  Lane  Sqr.'s 
'/'.  43  He  fraught  theare  minde  with  faire  decore  Of  truith, 
iustice  (twins),  groundes  of  virtues  lore. 

d  Deco  re,  a.  Sc.  Ohs.  Also  6  decoir.  [ad.  L. 
decor -us  becoming,  comely,  f.  decor,  -orem  be¬ 
comingness,  f.  decere  to  become.]  Comely,  beautiful. 

1500  20  Dunbar  Ballat  0/ our  Lady  49  Hail,  more  decore, 
than  of  before,  And  swetar  be  sic  sevyne.  1501  Douglas 
Pal.  Hon.  11.  300  Ane  sweit  nimphe  maist  faithfull  and 
decoir. 

t  Deco're,  V.  Ohs.  or  arch.  Also  6-7  Sc.  de¬ 
coir.  [a.  F.  dicore-r  (14th  c.),  ad.  L.  decord-re  to 
Decorate.]  To  decorate,  adorn,  embellish. 

1490  Canton  Eneydos  vi.  (1890)  24  The  name  thenne 
and  Royalme  of  Fenyce  hath  be  moche  hiely  decored  by 
merueyllous  artes  and  myryfyke.  1548  Hall  Chrott.  (1809) 
59  To  decore  and  beautifye  the  House  of  God.  1583  Stubbes 
Aunt.  Abus.  1.  (1879)  64  The  Women  of  Ailgna  vse  to  colour 
their  faces  . .  whereby  they  think  their  beautie  is  greatly 
decored.  1603  Philotus  xlvii,  Deck  vp  and  do  thyself 
decoir.  1634  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  129  Decored  and 
trimmed  as  a  bride,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  11.  6  Which 
Church  he  decored  with  many  Ornaments  and  Edifices. 
1818  Scott  Br.Lamm.ix,  ‘Without  the  saddle  being  decored 
wi’  the  broidered  sumpter-cloth  !’ 

Hence  f  Deco  ring  vhl.  sb. 

1618  Jas.  I  Decl.  Lawful  Sports  in  Arb.  Garner  IV.  515 
Leave  to  carry  rushes  to  the  church  for  the  decoring  of  it. 

t  Decorement.  Ohs.  Also  6-7  Sc.  decoir-, 
decor-,  [a.  OF.  decorement  (1 5th  c.),  f.  dicorer  to 
Decorate  :  repr.  L.  decoramenlum.'] 

a.  Decoration,  ornamentation,  rare.  b.  concr. 
An  ornament,  an  embellishment. 

1587  Sc.  Acts  fas.  VI  (1814)  III.  506  Very  commodious 
and  convenient  for  the . .  decoirment  of  (ns  realme.  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  1.  41  The  decorements  of  their  beautifull 
Palaces.  1635  Heywood  Land.  Sinus  Salutis  Wks.  1874 IV. 
288  The  Decorements  that  adorne  the  Structure,  I  omit. 
1681  Jas.  Stewart  in  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (1810)  156  What 
brethren  did  cast  upon  him  as  a  shame  was  his  glory  and 
decorement.  c  1720  W.  Gibson  Farrier's  Guide  1.  i.  (1738)  4 
The  Main,  Tail,  and  Foretop  . .  of  a  Horse  . .  are  a  suitable 
Decorement  to  a  creature  of  so  much  Fire  and  Mettle. 

Decorist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Decor-um  +  -ist.] 
One  attached  to  artistic  proprieties. 

1839  Poe  Assignation  Wks.  (1864)  I.  381  Proprieties  of 
place  and  especially  of  time  are  the  bugbears  which  terrify 
mankind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent.  Once 
I  was  myself  a  decorist. 

Decorous  (dekoaTas,  de'koras),  a.  [I11  form 
ad.  late  L.  decoros-us  elegant,  beautiful  (It.  decoroso 
decorous,  decent),  f.  decus,  decor- :  see  Decorate  ; 
but  in  sense  corresp.  to  L.  decor-us  becoming, 
seemly,  fitting,  proper,  f.  decor,  deedr-em  becoming¬ 
ness,  f.  decere  to  become,  befit.  In  harmony  with 
this  Johnson,  Walker,  and  Smart  1849  pronounce 
deco  rous.  Bailey  1730  and  Perry  1805  have  de¬ 
corous  ;  Craig  1847  and  later  dictionaries  record 
both.  The  word  is  not  very  frequent  colloquially.] 

1 1.  Seemly,  suitable,  appropriate.  Ohs. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  225  That  decorous  embellish¬ 
ment  in  the  external  Cortex  of  the  Prophecy  [is]  punctually 
observed.  1680  —  Apocal.  Apoc.  75  So  decorous  is  the 
representation.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  57  It  is  not  so 
decorous  with  respect  to  God,  that  be  should  immediately 
do  all  the  meanest  and  triflingest  things  himself,  without 
any  inferiour  or  subordinate  minister. 

2.  Characterized  by  decorum  or  outward  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  recognized  standard  of  propriety  and 
good  taste  in  manners,  behaviour,  etc. 

[1673  Rules  of  Civility  144  It  is  not  decorous  to  look  in 
the  Glass,  to  comb,  brush,  or  do  any  thing  of  that  nature  to 
ourselves,  whilst  the  said  person  be  in  the  Room.]  1792 
V.  Knox  Serm.  ix.  (R.),  Individuals,  who  support  a  decorous 
character.  1795  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  291  Their  language 
. .  is  cool,  decorous,  and  conciliatory.  1821  Byron  Vis. 
Judg.  xcv,  Some  grumbling  voice,  Which  now  and  then 
will  make  a  slight  inroad  LTpon  decorous  silence.  1858 
Hawthorne  I'r.  4  It.  fruls.  I.  293  Washington,  the  most 
decorous  and  respectable  personage  that  ever  went  cere¬ 
moniously  through  the  realities  of  life.  1874  Helps  Soc. 
Press,  iii.  40  In  a  great  city  everything  has  to  be  made  out¬ 
wardly  decorous. 

b.  Of  language :  Exemplifying  propriety  of 
diction. 

1873  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  224  A  treatise  of 
permanent  value  for  philosophic  statement  and  decorous 
English. 

H  Explained  in  the  sense  of  L.  dccorosus . 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Ddcorous ,  Decoro'se ,  fair  and  lovely, 
beautiful,  graceful,  comely. 

Decorously  (see  prec.),  adv.  [-ly  2.]  In  a 
decorous  manner  ;  with  decorum. 

1809  Han.  More  Ccelebs  I.  189  (Jod.)  Oh  !  if  women  in 
general  knew  . .  with  what  a  charm  even  the  appearance  of 
modesty  invests  its  possessor,  they  would  dress  decorously. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  566  He  endured  decorously 
the  hardships  of  his  present  situation. 

Decorousness  (see  prec.).  [-ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  decorous ;  +  seemliness,  fitness 
{obs.)  ;  propriety  of  behaviour. 

1678  Cudwokth  Ititcll.  Syst.  1.  v.  874  The  will  of  God  is 
Goodness,  Justice,  and  Wisdom;  or  Decorousness,  Fitness. 


1834  Campbell  Life  Mrs.  Siddons  II.  iii.  72  The  decorous¬ 
ness  of  the  national  character. 

t  Deco  rporate,  v .  Obs .  [De-  II.  i  f  L. 
corpus ,  corpor-  body.]  (See  quot.)  Ilence  De¬ 
corporation. 

1660  Hexham,  Ontlijven ,  to  Decorporate,  Kill  or  make 
Bodylesse  . .  een  Ontlijviuge,  a  Decorporation,  or  a  making 
Bodylesse. 

t  Decorre,  V.  Obs .  Also  decourre.  [?a.  OF. 
decourre ,  decorre  ( to  runne  downe,  to  haste  or  hy 
apace  ’  (Cotgr.) L.  decurrere  to  run  down.] 
intr.  To  run  or  flow  away,  pass  or  haste  away. 

(But  the  sense  of  the  passage  quoted  is  uncertain.) 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  193  Of  pompe  and  of  pruyde  |?e 
parchemyn  [of  )?is  patent]  decorreth  [v.  r.  decourre)?]  And 
principalliche  of  alle  peple,  but  }>ei  be  pore  of  herte. 

Decorrugative,  a.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  Corru- 
gative.]  Tending  to  remove  wrinkles. 

a  1876  M.  Collins  Pen  Sketches  (1879)  II.  175  Seeing  that 
wrinkles  are  not  unknown  in  these  days,  it  might  be  worth 
inquiry  whether  bean-flower  has  any  decorrugative  effect. 

Deco  rticate,  a-  [ad.  L.  decor licat-us ,  pa. 
pple.  of  decorticdre :  see  next.]  Destitute  of  a 
cortex  or  cortical  layer :  spec .  applied  to  those 
Lichens  which  have  no  cortical  layer. 

1872  Leighton  Lichen-Elora  Ct.  Brit.  p.  xxiii. 

Decorticate  (di’k^utiktf't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  decorticdre  to  deprive  of  its  bark,  f.  De-  I.  6 
+  cortex ,  cortic-em  bark.]  irans.  To  remove  the 
bark,  rind,  or  husk  from ;  to  strip  of  its  bark. 

i6ix  Cory  at  Crudities  ^72  Decorticating  it  [hemp]  or  as 
we  call  it  in  Somersetshire,  scaling  it  with  their  fingers. 
1620  Venner  Via  Recta  v.  90  Wheate  decorticated,  and 
boyled  in  milke,  commonly  called  Frumentie.  1693  Phil. 
Trans.  XVII.  763  Black  and  white  Pepper  . .  are  the  same, 
only  the  latter  is  decorticated.  1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet. 
s.v.  Corky  The  Manner  of  decorticating,  or  taking  off  the 
Bark  of  the  Cork-tree,  i860  Berkeley  Brit.  Fungol.  8  An 
oak-trunk,  .felled  and  decorticated. 

b.  fist.  To  divest  of  what  conceals,  to  expose, 

c.  To  *  flay 

1660  Waterhouse  Arms  #  Aivn.  18  Arms  ought  to  have 
analogie  and  proportion  to  the  bearer,  and  in  a  great 
Measure  to  decorticate  his  nature,  station,  and  course  of 
life.  1862  London  Rev.  16  Aug.  148  It  is  impossible  to 
‘  decorticate  *  people,  as  the  writer  now  and  then  does,  with¬ 
out  inflicting  pain. 

d.  intr.  To  peel  or  come  off  as  a  skin. 

1805  Med.  Jrtil.  XIV.  496  The  scabs  will  decorticate  and 
peel  oft’  from  the  scalp. 

Hence  Deco'rticated  ppl.  a. 

1798  W.  Blair  Soldiers  Friend  12  Decorticated  oats,  cut 
groats,  dried  peas.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  viii.  (1872)208 
A  cement  . .  with  which  he  had  covered  decorticated  trees. 
1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  581  The  decorticated  seeds 
of  the  common  barley,  the  pearl  barley  of  commerce. 

Eecortication  (di’kflutiktfi'jan).  [ad.  L.  de- 
corticd'ibn-em,  n.  of  action  from  decorticdre  (see 
prec.).]  The  action  of  decorticating. 

1623  Cockkram,  Decortication,  peeling.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renou's  Disp.  1  ip  They  do  ill  that  extract  oil  out  of  almonds 
before  decortication.  1816  Keith  Phys.  Bot.  II.  482  The 
decortication  of  a  tree,  or  the  stripping  it  of  its  bark. 

Eecorticator  (d/k^utikskat).  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form  from  decorticdre  to  Decorticate  :  see  -or.] 
He  who  or  that  which  decorticates  ;  a  machine, 
tool,  or  instrument  for  decortication. 

1874  Knight  in  Diet.  Mech . 

Decorum  (d*ko**r;pm).  [a.  L.  decorum  that 
which  is  seemly,  propriety ;  subst.  use  of  neuter 
sing,  of  decor-us  adj.  seemly,  fitting,  proper.  So 
mod.F.  decorum  (since  16th  c.).] 

1.  That  which  is  proper,  suitable,  seemly,  be¬ 
fitting,  becoming  ;  fitness,  propriety,  congruity. 

fa.  esp.  in  dramatic,  literary,  or  artistic  composi¬ 
tion  :  That  which  is  proper  to  a  personage,  place, 
time,  or  subject  in  question,  or  to  the  nature,  unity, 
or  harmony  of  the  composition  ;  fitness,  congruity, 
keeping.  Obs. 

a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  (Arb.)  139  Who  soeuer  bath  bene 
diligent  to  read  aduisedlie  ouer,  Terence,  Seneca,  Virgil, 
Horace,  he  shall  easelie  perceiue,  what  is  fitte  and  decorum 
in  euerie one.  1576  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  990/1,  I .  .lay  all  the  wyte 
in  maister  More,  the  authour  and  contriuer  of  this  Poeticall 
booke,  for  not  kepyng  Decorum  personae,  as  a  perfect  Poet 
should  haue  done.  Ibid.,  Some  wyli  thinke.  .maister  More 
to  haue  missed  some  part  of  his  Decorum  in  makyng  the 
euill  spirite..to  be  messenger  betwene  middle  earth  and 
Purgatory.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  vi.  iv,  If  that 
Decorum  of  time  and  place.. be  observed.  1644  Milton 
Educ.  Wks.  1738  I.  140  What  the  Laws  are  of  a  true  Epic 
Poem,  what  of  a  Dramatic,  what  of  a  Lyric,  what  Decorum 
is,  which  is  the  grand  master-piece  to  observe.  1686  Agli- 
onby  Painting  lllust.  ii.  67  Simon.  Sanese  began  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Decorum  of  Composition.  Ibid.  iii.  119  The 
second  part  of  Invention  is  Decorum ;  that  is,  that  there  be 
nothing  Absurd  nor  Discordant  in  the  Piece.  1704  Hearne 
Duct.  Hist.  (1714'  I.  132  Neither  is  a  just  Decorum  always 
observ’d,  for  he  sometimes  makes  Blockheads  and  Bar¬ 
barians  talk  like  Philosophers.  1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope 
I.  i.  5  Complaints,  .[which]  when  uttered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  have  a  decorum  and  consistency,  which  they 
totally  lose  in  the  character  of  a  British  shepherd. 

b.  That  which  is  proper  to  the  character,  posi- 
ion,  rank,  or  dignity  of  a  real  person,  arch. 

1589  Putteniiam  Eng.  Poesie  ill.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  303.  Our 
soueraign  Lady  (keeping  alwaies  the  decorum  of  a  Princely 
person)  at  her  first  comming  to  the  crowne,  etc.  1594  J. 


Dickenson  Arisbas  (1878)87  The  minde  of  man  degenerating 
from  the  decorum  of  humanitie  becomes  monstrous.  1606 
Shaks.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  v.  ii.  17  Maiesty  to  keepe  decorum,  must 
No  lesse  begge  then  a  Kingdome.  1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici, 
Athanasius  171  He  was  a  Prince  of  a  lofty  Mind,  careful  to 
preserve.the  Decorum  of  State  and  Empire,  a  17x5  Burnet 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  130  He.. did  not  always  observe  the 
decorum  of  his  post.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  180  It 
was  necessary  to  the  decorum  of  her  character  that  she 
should  admonish  her  erring  children. 

c.  That  which  is  proper  to  the  circumstances  or 
requirements  of  the  case  ;  seemliness,  propriety, 
fitness;  =  Decency  i.  arch. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  171  A  waie  how  to 
frame  all  things  according  to  that  which  is  decent  or  seemely, 
which  the  Latines  call  decorum.  1598  J.  Dickenson  Greene 
in  Cone.  (1878)  147  She  deemd  it  no  decorum  to  blemish  her 
yet-during  pleasures  with  not  auailing  sorrow.  1677  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  19  Temperance  formally  consistes  in 
giving  al  persons  and  things  their  just  decorum  and  measure. 
1809  Mathias  in  Gray's  Corr.  (1843  16  There  was  a  peculiar 
propriety  and  decorum  in  his  manner  of  reading.  1858 
Trench  Parables  (i860)  126  They  argue  that  it  is  against 
the  decorum  of  the  Divine  teaching,  that,  etc. 

2.  Qualities  which  result  from  sense  1  :  fa. 
Feauty  arising  from  fitness,  or  from  absence  of  the 
incongruous  ;  comeliness  ;  grace ;  gracefulness. 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Decorum ,  comelinesse. 
1618  Dekker  Owles  Al/nanacke,  A  coloured  cloute  will  set 
the  stampe  of  decorum  on  a  rotten  partition.  1635  Swan 
Spec.  M.  vii.  §  3  (1643''  32°  To  shew  the  due  decorum  and 
comely  beauty  of  the  worlds  brave  structure.  1729  Shel- 
vocke  Artillery  v.  334  The  Decorum  and  Gracefulness  of  any 
Pile,  the  making  tne  whole  Aspect  of  a  Fabric  so  correct. 

t  b.  Orderly  condition,  orderliness.  Obs. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xii.  xxv.  442  Whose 
wisedome  reacheth  from  end  to  end,  ordering  all  in  a  delicate 
decorum.  Ibid.  xxii.  xxiv.  847  And  brings  the  potentiall 
formes  into  such  actuall  decorum.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th. 
Earth  1.  132  The  first  orders  of  things  are  more  perfect  and 
regular,  and  this  decorum  seems  to  be  observ’d  afterwards. 

+  c.  Oiderly  and  grave  array.  Obs. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1638)  238  In  this  Decorum 
they  march  slowly,  and  with  great  silence  [at  a  funeral]. 

3.  Propriety  of  behaviour ;  what  is  fitting  or 
proper  in  behaviour  or  demeanour,  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  good  breeding ; 
the  avoidance  of  anything  unseemly  or  offensive  in 
manner. 

1372  tr.  Buchanan' s  Detect.  Marv  M  iij  a,  To  obserue 
decorum  and  comely  conuenience  in  hir  pairt.  .sche  counter- 
feiteth  a  mourning,  a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  ( 1652)  93  She 
resolved  to  keep  within  the  Decorum  of  her  sex.  1668 
Dryden  Eveiiinfs  Lcrvc  Epil.  19  Where  nothing  must 
decorum  shock.  1704  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  143, 
1  can’t  see  any  breach  of  Decorum,  if  a  Lady  . .  should  ride 
on  Horse-back.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  iii,  The 
lady-abbess  was  a  woman  of  rigid  decorum  and  severe  de¬ 
votion.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  442  A  spirit  of  levity  and 
wrangling,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  grave  decorum  due 
to  the  investigation  and  decision  of  a  philosophical  subject. 
1814  Jane  Austen  Mansf.  Park  (1851)  81  My  father., 
would  never  wish  his  grown-up  daughters  to  be  acting 
plays.  His  sense  of  decorum  is  strict.  1866  G.  Macdonald 
Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxvii.  (1878)  475  If  the  mothers ..  are 
shocked  at  the  want  of  decorum  in  my  friend  Judy. 

4.  (with  a.  and  pi.)  d  a.  A  fitting  or  appropriate 
act.  Obs. 

1601  A.  C.  Answ.  to  Let.  Jesuitcd  Gent .  114  (Stanf.)  It 
had  bin  a  decorum  in  them,  to  have  shewd  themselves  thank¬ 
ful  unto  such  kind  office.  1692  Dryden  St.  Evremont* s 
Ess.  372  The  Laugh,  the  Speech,  the  Action,  accompanied 
with  Agreements  and  Decorums.  1717  Berkeley  Tour 
Italy  21  Jan.  Wks.  1871  IV.  532  The  tragedy  of  Caligula, 
where,  amongst  other  decorums,  Harlequin  . .  was  very 
familiar  with  the  Emperor  himself. 

b.  An  act  or  requirement  of  polite  behaviour ; 
a  decorous  observance ;  chiefly  in  //.,  proprieties. 

i6ox  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <5-  Commw.  (1603^245  The  Spanish 
nation,  .using  a  certaine  decorum  (which  they  call  an  obey- 
sance  or  . .  a  compliment  or  cerimonious  curtesie).  1676 
Wycherley  PI.  Dealer  1.  i,  Tell  not  me.  .of  your  Decorums, 
supercilious  Forms,  and  slavish  Ceremonies.  1706  Estcourt 
Fair  Exajnp.  \.  i,  My  Lady  Stately  longs  to  see  you,  had 
paid  you  a  Visit  but  for  the  Decorums  :  She  expects  the 
first  from  you.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxx,  No  decorums 
could  restrain  the  impatience  of  his  blushing  mistress  to  be 
forgiven.  1865  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixvi.  202  The 
dignity  of  his  military  character  was  hedged  round  by 
formalities  and  decorums. 

Decoun,  obs.  form  of  Deacon. 
t  Decou  nt,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  De-  +  Count  v.  : 
cf.  depict ,  describe .]  Irans.  To  set  down  in  a 

reckoning  or  account ;  to  reckon. 

X762  tr.  Busch  infs  Syst.  Geog.  V.  23  He  was  afterwards 
decounted  a  denizen,  and  the  correspondent  duties  were 
required  of  him. 

+  Decouple,  v.  Ohs.  rare  —  1.  [a.  F.  dd- 

couple-r  to  uncouple  :  see  De-  I.  6.]  To  uncouple. 

1602  2  nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  ii.  v.  (Arb.)  32  Another 
company  of  houndes..had  their  couples  cast  off  and  we 
might  heare  the  Huntsmen  cry,  horse,  decouple,  Auant. 

II  Decouple.  Her.  [F. :  see  prec.]  (See 
quots.) 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.y  Decouple,  in  heraldry,  the  same 
as  uncoupled,  i.  e.  parted,  or  severed.  Thus,  a  chevron 
decouple  is  a  chevron  wanting  so  much  towards  the  point, 
that  the  two  ends  stand  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  1830 
in  Robson  Brit.  Herald. 

Decoure,  Decourre,  var.  Decore,  Decorre. 

||  Decours.  Her .  [F. :  see  next]  =  Decrement  i  c. 

1727  51  in  Chambers  Cycl.y  A  moon-dccrcssa nt  or  en  de¬ 
cours. 
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t  Decou'rse.  Obs.  [a.  F.  ddcours  (12th  c.) 

L.  decurs-um  a  running  down,  f.  decurrere  to  run 
down :  cf.  Decurse  and  Course.]  Downward 
course,  descent.  Alsoy??; 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  Turkic  iv.  xx. 
134  b,  The  Euphrates,  .in  thechannell  and  decourse  whereof 
are  founde  many  pretious  stones.  1597  J.  King  On  Jonas 
(1618)  213  In  the  decourse  of  many  generations. 

t  Decou  rt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  Court  sb.] 
trans.  To  expel  or  banish  from  court. 

c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1683)  198  He  was  accused., 
and.  .for  a  time  decourted.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter 
ii.  4  If  the  king’s  favourite  be  forever  decourted  and  banished. 
1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)462  Middle- 
ton  is  thus  decourted  and  all  his  places  taken  from  him. 

i  Decovered,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  i  + 
Covered  :  cf.  F.  dtcouvert.]  Uncovered. 

1658  J.  Webb  tr.  Cleopatra  vm.  ii.  19  His  face  remained 
almost  quite  decovered. 

t  Deco  y,  sb.l  Obs.  [Derivation  and  history  un¬ 
known]  A  game  of  cards  played  in  the  sixteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

c  1550  Diceplay  C  viij  a,  Primero  now  as  it  hath  most 
use  in  courts,  so  is  there  most  deceit  in  it..  .At  trump,  saint, 
&  such  other  like,  cutting  at  y°  neck  is  a  good  uantage  so 
is  cutting  by  a  bum  card  (finely)  vnder  &  ouer.  .At  decoy, 
they  drawe  easily  xx  handes  together,  and  play  all  vpon 
assurance  when  to  win  or  lose.  1591  Greene  Disc.  Coos- 
fiage  (1592)  4  lie  play  at  mumchance,  or  decoy,  he  shal 
shuffle  the  cards,  and  ile  cut.  1608-9  Decker  Belman 
Lond.  F  iij  (N.),  Cardes  are  fetcht,  and  mumchance  or 
decoy  is  the  game. 

Decoy  .dzlcor),  sb.2  Also  7  decoye,  dequoy, 
de  quoi,  duckquoy,  7-8  duckoy,  duck-coy, 
duccoy.  [Decoy,  in  all  its  senses  (exc.  4  a)  and 
combinations,  was  preceded  by  a  simple  form  Coy 
sb.1  (known  in  1621),  a.  Du.  kooi  of  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  Thus  senses  1  and  3  are  identical  with  1  and 
3  of  Coy  ;  sense  2  is  a  fig.  use  of  1 ;  4  b.  and  5  are 
closely  related  to  3.  The  combinations  decoy- bird, 
- dog ,  - duck ,  -man,  etc.,  were  preceded  generally  by 
the  forms  coy-bird,  -dog,  - duck ,  -man,  etc.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  de-coy  is  a  derivative,  compound, 
or  extension,  of  Coy  sb. ;  but  the  origin  of  the  de¬ 
ls  undetermined. 

It  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  the  prefix  De-,  the 
Dutch  article  in  de  kooi  ‘the  coy’  or  ‘decoy’,  the  second 
half  of  Du.  eende  in  eende-kooi  ‘  duck-coy  and  an  obscura¬ 
tion  of  duck  itself  in  duck-coy ,  which  is  indeed  found  in  the 
17th  c.,  and  (what  is  notable)  not  merely  as  the  sb.,  but  as 
the  vb.  (see  below).  Yet  we  do  not  find  it  as  the  earlier 
form,  which  suggests  that  it  is  really  a  later  spelling  of 
popular  etymology.  The  likelihood  that  decoy  is  the  Du. 
de  kooi  has  been  forcibly  urged  by  C.  StofTel  in  Englische 
Studien  X.  (1887)  180.  But  direct  evidence  is  wanting.  And, 
since  Decoy  sb.1  appears  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  word, 
being  much  older  in  the  language  than  either  this  word  or  coy 
itself,  and  was  probably  still  in  use  when  coy  was  introduced 
from  Dutch,  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  was  made  into 
de-coy  under  the  influence  of  that  earlier  word.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  the  sense  ‘  sharper  ’,4  a  below,  actually 
appears  earlier  than  any  other,  literal  or  figurative,  and  may 
possibly  not  be  a  sense  of  this  word  at  all,  but  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  earlier  cant  or  slang  term ;  if  so,  it  may  also  have 
influenced  the  change  of  coy  to  decoy.] 

1.  A  pond  or  pool  out  of  which  run  narrow  arms 
or  *  pipes ’  covered  with  network  or  other  contri¬ 
vances  into  which  wild  ducks  or  other  fowl  may 
be  allured  and  there  caught. 

1625  [see  Decoy-duck  2].  [1626-41  Spelman  in  Payne- 
Gallwey  Bk.  Duck  Decoys  (1886)  2  Sir  W.  Wodehouse 
(who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1603-25)  made  among 
us  the  first  device  for  catching  Ducks,  known  by  the  foreign 
name  of  a  koye.]  1641  Evelyn  Diary  19  Sept.,  We  arrived 
at  Dort,  passing  by  the  Decoys,  where  they  catch  innumer¬ 
able  quantities  of  fowle.  1665  —  29  Mar.,  His  Majestie 
was  now  finishing  the  Decoy  in  the  Parke.  1676  Worlidge 
Bees  (1678)  23  Allured  . .  as  Ducks  by  Dequoys.  1678  Ray 
Willughby's  Ornith.  (1680)  286  Piscinas  hasce  cum  allecta- 
tricibus  et  reliquo  suo  apparatu  Decoys  seu  Duck-coys 
vocant,  allectatrices  coy-ducks.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money 
Cltas.  II  <5*  Jas.  II  (.Camden)  82  A  kennell  for  the  dogs,  and 
a  new  ducquoy  in  the  park.  1714  Flying-Post  4-7  Dec., 
Keeper  of  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  and  of  the  Duckoy 
there.  1750  R.  Pococke  Trav.  (1888 194  The  duckoy  close  to 
the  Fleet,  where  the  swans . .  breed,  as  well  as  wildfowl.  1839 
Storehouse  Axholme  68  The  decoy  has  superseded  all  those 
ancient  methods  of  taking  water  fowl.  1846  M  Culloch 
Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (185411.  179  Decoys  for  the  taking  of  wild 
ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  etc.  were,  .at  one  time,  very  common 
in  the  fens ;  but  a  few  only  exist  at  present.  1886  Payne- 
Gallwey  Bk.  Duck  Decoys  17  A  Decoy  is  a  cunning  and 
clever  combination  of  water,  nets,  and  screens,  by  means  of 
which  wildfowl,  such  as  Wigeon,  Mallard,  and  Teal,  are 
caught  alive. 

2.  Jig.  A  place  into  which  persons  are  enticed  to 
the  profit  of  the  keeper. 

1678  Otway  Friendship  in  F.  iv.  i.  (R.),  You  who  keep 
a  general  decoy  here  for  fools  and  coxcombs  [a  brothel]. 
a  1839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  b  J97  The  place  was  cursed 
with  an  evil  name,  And  that  name  was  ‘  The  Devil’s  Decoy !  ’ 

3.  A  bird  (or  other  animal)  trained  to  lure  or 
entice  others  (usually  of  its  species')  into  a  trap. 

1661  Humane  Industry 470  Wilde  Ducks,  that  are  tamed 
and  made  Decoyes,  to  intice  and  betray  their  fellows.  1663 
Cowley  Verses  <5*  Ess .  (1669)  132  Man  is  to  man  . .  a 
treacherous  Decoy,  and  a  rapacious  Vulture.  1774G0LDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  vii.  xii.  235  A  number  of  wild  ducks 
made  tame,  which  are  called  decoys.  1859  Tennent 
Ceylon  II.  vm.  v.  366  A  display  of  dry  humour  in  the 


manner  in  which  the  decoys  thus  played  with  the  fears  of 
the  wild  herd  [of  elephants]. 

4.  Applied  to  a  person  : 

+  a.  A  swindler,  sharper ;  an  impostor  or  ‘  shark  ’ 
who  lives  by  his  wits  at  the  expense  of  his  dupes.  Obs. 

(It  is,  from  the  early  date  and  sense,  very  doubtful  if  this 
belongs  to  this  word.  I n  the  *  character  ’  by  Brathwait  (quot. 
1631',  there  is  no  reference  explicit  or  implicit  to  the  action  of 
a  decoy-duck.  It  rather  looks  as  if  this  were  a  slang  term 
already  in  use  when  coys  and  coy -ducks  were  introduced  into 
England,  and  as  if  coy-duck  were  changed  into  decoy-duck 
with  allusion  to  this.) 

1618  Mynshul  Ess.  P  7' is  on  30  Iaylors  . .  are  . .  indeed  for 
the  most  part  the  very  off-scum  of  the  rascall  multitude,  as 
Cabbage-carriers,  Decoyes,  Bum-bayliffes,  disgraced  Pur- 
seuants,  Botchers,  .and  a  rabble  of  such  stinkardly  com¬ 
panions.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  1.  71/1  To 
Sharkes,  Stales,  Nims,  Lifts,  Foysts,  Cheats,  Stands,  De¬ 
coyes.  1631  Brathwait  Whhnzies,  Char.  Decoy  25  A  Decoy 
Is  a  brave  metall’d  Blade,  as  apt  to  take  as  give.  Ibid.  31 
Which  simplicitie  of  his  our  Decoy  observes  and  workes 
upon  it. 

b.  One  who  entices,  allures,  or  inveigles  another 
into  some  trap,  deception,  or  evil  situation ;  = 
Decoy-duck  2. 

1638  Ford  Lady's  Trial  v.  i,  I  foster  a  decoy  here  [his 
niece,  a  strumpet] ;  And  she  trowls  on  her  ragged  customer, 
To  cut  my  throat  for  pillage.  1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.fr. 
P amass.  186  These  were  the  true  de  quois,  or  call-ducks, 
which  ticed  in  the  scum  of  the  city.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety 
xviii.  p  5  To  lead  captive  silly  women,  and  make  them  the 
duck-coys  to  their  whole  family.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  108 
|  Some  tough  dram-drinker,  set  up  as  the  devil’s  decoy,  to 
'  draw  in  proselytes.  1843  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xii,  I  want 
you,  besides,  to  act  as  a  decoy  in  a  case  I  have  already  told 
you  of.  1849  James  Woodjnau  xxxW,  I  have  the  pretty  decoy  [a 
girl]  in  my  own  hand,  I  can  whistle  either  bird  back  to  the  lure. 

5.  Anything  employed  to  allure  and.  entice, 
especially  into  a  trap  ;  an  enticement,  bait,  trap. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  in.  iii.  §  24  Intending  onely  a  short 
Essay,  and  to  be  (let  me  call  it)  an  honest  Decoy,  by 
entering  on  this  subject,  to  draw  others  into  the  coin- 
pleating  thereof.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  11.  178  She 
that  makes  her  Pretences  to  Religion  a  Decoy  to  catch  the 
World.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  $  P.  45  Antilopes,  not 
to  be  taken  but  by  a  Decoy  made  of  Green  Boughs,  wherein 
a  Man  hides  himself.  1705  Hickeringill  Priest-cr.  (1721)  I. 
2 7  [By]  the  Duckoy  of  a  Wedding  . .  trepan’d  to  Death  and 
Murther’d.  1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  x\v.  (1869)500  A  de¬ 
coy  roughly  representing  the  head  and  antlers  of  a  reindeer 
has  been  put  up.  1883  A.  K.  Green  Hand  Ring  xx,  The 
note  had  been  sent  as  a  decoy  by  the  detective. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  decoy-bird,  -dog,  -goose, 
-place ;  decoy-man,  decoyman,  one  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  attend  to  a  decoy  for  wildfowl. 

1643  Sovei'aigne  Salve  39  Some  dequoy  indulgence  may 
be  used  towards  them  to  draw  others,  till  all  be  in  [their] 
power.  1711  King  tr.  Nancies  Refined  Pol.  v.  195  The 
Bird-catchers,  to  succeed  in  their  sport,  make  use  of  decoy 
birds.  1775  Epit.  in  Birm.  Weekly  Post  17  Jan.  (1891)  11/1 
Andrew  Williams  . .  lived  under  the  Aston  family  as  Decoy- 
man  60  years.  1778  Sportsman’s  Diet.,  Decoy-duck  . .  by 
her  allurement  draws  [wild  ones]  into  the  decoy-place.  1799 
W.  Tooke  View  Russ.  Emp.  III.  83  The  Ostiaks  ..  placed 
at  some  distance  several  decoy-geese.  1839  Stonehouse 
Axholme  68  Screens,  formed  of  reeds,  are  set  up .  .to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  fowl  seeing  the  decoy  man.  Ibid., 
The  decoy  birds  resort  to.  .the  mouth  of  the  pipes,  followed 
by  the  young  wild  fowl.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads 
xxii.  (1884)  164  The  decoy-dog  . .  was  a  retriever  of  reddish 
colour.  1887  Daily  News  21  Nov.  2/8  The  prisoner  had 
used  his  shop  as  a  decoy  place  for  poor  little  girls. 

Decoy  (d/koi’),  v.  [See  prec. 

The  vb.  is  considerably  later  than  the  sb.,  and  its  earliest 
examples  are  spelt  duckoy ;  it  was  evidently  formed  directly 
from  the  sb.,  of  which  it  reflects  the  contemporary  varieties 
of  spelling.] 

1.  trans.  To  allure  or  entice  (wildfowl  or  other 
animals)  into  a  snare  or  place  of  capture :  said 
usually  when  this  is  done  by,  or  with  the  aid  of, 
another  animal  trained  to  the  work. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3093  The  Wild  Elephants  are  by  the 
tame  Females  of  the  same  kind  as  ’twere  duckoy’d  into 
a  lodge  with  trap-doors.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  168  Their 
Hogs,  .at  night  come  in.  .and  are  put  up  in  their  Crauls  or 
Pens,  and  yet  some  turn  wild,,  which  nevertheless  are  often 
decoyed  in  by  the  other.  1735  Sportsma7is  Diet.,  Decoy- 
birds  . .  are  usually  kept  in  a  cage  and  from  thence  decoy 
birds  into  the  nets.  1788  Reid  Act.  Powers  in.  11.  iv.  565 
The  arts  they  use.. to  decoy  hawks  and  other  enemies. 
1835  W.  Irving  Tour  P7‘airies  170  A  black  horse  on  the 
Brasis.  .being  decoyed  under  a  tree  by  a  tame  mare.  1845 
Yarrell  Hist.  Birds  (ed.  2)  III.  266  The  outer  side,  .is  the 
one  on  which  the  person  walks  who  is  decoying  the  fowl. 

2.  To  entice  or  allure  (persons)  by  the  use  of 
cunning  and  deceitful  attractions,  into  a  place  or 
situation,  away,  out ,  from  a  situation,  to  do  some¬ 
thing. 

1660  Hickeringill  Jamaica  Pref.  (1661)  A  ij  b,  To  allure 
and  Duckoy  the  unwary  world,  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist. 
Reb.  xi.  (1888)  §  195  Rolph  answered,  that  the  King  might 
be  decoyed  from  thence.. and  then  he  might  easily  be  de¬ 
spatched.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  59  P  1  That  they  may 
not  be  decoyed  in  by  the  soft  Allurement  of  a  Fine  Lady. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. (1776)  II.  261  Two  of  whom  the 
mariners  decoyed  on  ship-board.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N. 
ii.  v.  I.  365  [They]  may  sometimes  decoy  a  weak  customer 
to  buy  what  he  has  no  occasion  for.  1833  Ht.  Martineau 
Fr.  Wines  iv.  63  They  would  not  be  decoyed  away  by 
a  false  alarm.  1865  Bari^g-Gould  Werewolves  vi.  81  This 
|  wretched  man  had  decoyed  children  into  his  shop. 

Hence  Decoyer,  Decoying'  vbl.  sb. 

1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xxii.  (1884)  162  Decoy¬ 
ing  was  the  only  item  of  the  wild  life  still  existing  in  the 
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Broad  district  with  which  we  had  not  made  ourselves 
acquainted. 

Decoy-duck  (d/koi'druk).  [f.  Decoy  sl>.  + 
Duck.  Cf.  Du.  kooieaui  in  same  sense.] 

1.  A  duck  trained  to  decoy  its  fellows. 

1651  C.  Walker  Hist.  Hidepend.  in.  34  These.. are  re¬ 
warded  like  Decoy  Duckes  for  their  paines.  1883  G.  C. 
Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xxii.  (1884)  167  These  decoy  ducks 
are  kept  in  the  decoy,  and  trained  to  come  in  for  food  when¬ 
ever  they,  .hear  a  low  whistle  from  the  decoy-man. 

2.  fig.  A  person  who  entices  another  into  danger 
or  mischief. 

1625  Fletcher  Fair  Maid  iv.  ii,  You  are  worse  than 
simple  widgeons,  and  will  be  drawn  into  the  net  by  this 
decoy-duck,  this  tame  cheater.  1688  Shadweli.  Sqr.  A  tsatia 
Dram.  Personae,  Shamwell  . .  being  ruined  by  Cheatly,  is 
made  a  decoy-duck  for  others.  1887  Daily  News  1 1  July 
3/1  At  Monte  Carlo,  .he  was  employed  as  a  decoy  duck. 

Decra'SSify,  v.  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  1  +  L.  crass- 
us  thick,  gross  +  -fy.]  trans.  To  divest  of  what  is 
crass,  gross,  or  material. 

1853  Browning  Bp.  Blougram  s  Apol.  Wks.  IV.  267, 
I  hear  you  recommend,  I  might  at  least  Eliminate,  decrassify 
my  faith.  1885  Coupland  Spirit  Goethe' s_  Faust  vi.  202  Our 
attempt  to  decrassify  this  symbol,  to  see  in  it  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  creative  human  brain. 

Decrease  (d/krrs,  df'krfs),  sb.  Forms  :  4  de¬ 
crees,  4-7  discrease,  5  decresse,  6-  decrease, 
[a.  OF.  decreis,  descreis  (later  des-,  de-crois,  now 
ddcroit ),  verbal  sb.  f.  stem  of  de-,  descreis-tre 
( de(s)creiss-ant )  to  Decrease.] 

The  process  of  growing  less  ;  lessening,  diminu¬ 
tion,  falling  off,  abatement ;  the  condition  which 
results  from  this.  (Opposed  to  Increase  sb.) 

1383  Gower  Conf.  III.  154  That  none  honour  fall  in 
decrees  [v.r.  discrease].  1488-9  Act  4  Hen  VII ,  c.  1  To 
decresse  and  destruccion  of  your_  lyvelode.  1555  E.den 
Decades  119  They  see  the  seas  by  increase  and  decrease  to 
flowe  and  reflowe,  1665  Pepys  Diary  28  Nov.,  Soon  as  we 
know  how  the  plague  goes  this  week,  which  we  hope.will 
be  a  good  decrease.  1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  1.  vii.  24 
Notes  of  Diminution  or  Decrease.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  v. 
717  While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  iv.  §  2.  168  The  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  greater  nobles. 

+  b.  spec.  The  wane  of  the  moon.  Obs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  626  Such  Fruits.. you  must  gather 
.  .when  the  Moon  is  under  the  Earth,  and  in  decrease.  1661 
Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <5-  Min.  29  The  same  taken  in  the  de¬ 
crease  of  the  moon  . .  helpeth  the  fits  of  quartans.  1746 
Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  266  The  moon  in  her  decrease  pre¬ 
vents  the  dawn. 

Decrease  (d/krl's),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-5  dis- 
crese,  5  discrease,  -creace,  dyscres,  -creee,  6 
discresse,  dyscrease  ;  /3.  4-5  decreesse,  4-6  de- 
crese,  5  -crece,  -creace,  5-6  -cresse,  6  .5V.  dicres, 
6-  decrease,  [f.  OF.  de-,  descrciss-,  ppl.  stem  of 
descreistre  (later  descroistre  (Cotgr.  16 ri),  now 
ddcroitre)  =  Pr.  descreisser,  Cat.  descrexer,  Sp. 
descrecer,  It.  discrcscere,  which  took  in  Romanic 
the  place  of  L.  decrescere,  f.  de-  down  +  crescere  to 
grow :  see  De-  I.  6.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
L.,  decreistre  was  an  occasional  variant  in  OF., 
and  under  the  same  influence,  de-crese,  found  beside 
descrese  in  ME.,  eventually  superseded  it.  An 
AngloFr.  decresser,  influenced  by  Eng.  decrese  or  L. 
decrescere,  is  found  in  the  Statutes  of  Hen.  VI.] 

1.  intr.  To  grow  less  (in  amount,  importance, 
influence,  etc.)  ;  to  lessen,  diminish,  fall  off,  shrink, 
abate.  (Opposed  to  Increase  v.) 

a.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  189  Knowend  how  that  the  feith 
discreseth.  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (1841]  224  Oure  joy  wylle 
sone  dyscres.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  Prol.  2  The  raone 
.  .euer  wauerynge,  wexynge  one  season  and  waneth  &  dys- 
creaseth  another  season.  1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  2545  Now 
ebbe,  now  flowe,  nowe  increase,  nowe  dyscrease.  1530 
Palsgr.  518/2,  I  discresse,  I  growe  lasse  or  dymynysshe. 

(3. 1382  Wyclif  Gen.  viii.  5  The  watres  geden  and  decrees- 
seden  [1388  decresidenj  vnto  the  tenthe  moneth.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vi.  23  pan  begynnes  Nilus  to  decreesse. 
1483  Calh.  Angl.  92  To  Decrese  (A.  Decresse),  decrescere. 
1530  Palsgr.  509/1,  I  decrease,  I  waxe  lesse,  or  vanysshe 
awaye.  1534  Tindale  John  iii.  30  He  must  increace  :  and 
I  must  decreace.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  1.  ii.  85  Tyrants’  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years.  1776  Gibbon 
Decl.  y  F.  ii.  (1838)  I.  36  The  number  of  citizens  gradually 
decreased.  1854  Brewster  More  Worlds  iv.  68  The  tem¬ 
perature  . .  decreases  as  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  grow  less;  to  lessen, 
diminish. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  xvi.  vii,  For  couetyse  his  brother 
to  discreace.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Cordila  xlv.  He  first 
decreast  my  wealth.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shrew  11.  119 
His  Lands  and  goods,  Which  I  haue  bettered  rather  then 
decreast.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  80  Yet  the  Father 
knew  very  well  that  age  decreaseth  strength,  c  1718  Prior 
An  Epitaph  42  Nor  cherish’d  they  relations  poor,  That 
might  decrease  their  present  store.  1865  Mill  in  Even. 
Star  10  July,  That  did  not  decrease  in  the  least  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  which  London  was  distant  from  Edinburgh. 

Hence  Decreasing-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.,  De- 
crea'  singly  adv. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  ii.  (1495)  298  In  the 
whyche  waters.. it  makyth  encreasynge  and  decresynge. 
1591  Percivall  Sp.Hict.,  Descrecimicnto ,  decreasing.  1633 
Fletcher  Purple  7sl.  ix.  1.  134  Which  yet  increases  more 
with  the  decreasing  day.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  277 
[Quakers]  hold  that . .  baptism  with  water  belonged  to  an 
inferior  and  decreasing  dispensation.  1822  Examiner  219/1 
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Glaring  on  its  contiguous  objects,  and  decreasingly  gleaming 
to  the  foreground.  Mod.  Food  was  decreasingly  scarce. 

t  Decreation  (d/kr^-Jan).  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  6 
+  Creation.  (In  sense  of  ‘  diminution  *  djcrjalion 
is  found  in  1 4th  c.  F.  ]  The  undoing  of  creation  ; 
depriving  of  existence  ;  annihilation. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  47  As  he  is  a  creature,  hee 
feares  decreation.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  i.  §  37. 

45  More  Reasonable,  .then  the  continual  Decreation  and 
Annihilation  of  the  souls  of  Brutes. 

t  Decrea  tor.  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  6  +  Creator, 
implying  a  vb.  decreate  :  see  prec.]  One  who  un- 
crentes  or  annihilates. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  25.  426  Not  only  the 
Creator  of  all  the  other  gods,  but  also.. the  Decreator  of  j 
them. 

Decrece,  obs.  form  of  Decrease. 

Decree  (d/krr),  sb.  Also  4-6  decre.  [a. 
OF.  decrj  var.  of  deer  el  (in  pi.  decrcz ,  decres)  —  Pr. 
decret ,  Sp.,  It.  decreto ,  ad.  L.  decretum ,  subst.  use  1 
of  neuter  of  decretus,  pa.  pple.  of  decernere  to  j 
decree :  see  Decern.] 

1.  An  ordinance  or  edict  set  forth  by  the  civil  or 
other  authority ;  an  authoritative  decision  having 
the  force  of  law. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  lilt.  P.  B.  1745  pen  watz  demed  a  de-cre  bi 
pe  duk  seluen.  c  1330  R.  Bkunne  Chron.  (1810)  122  At 
London  pei  wer  atteynt,  decre  was  mad  for  pate.  1483 
Gath.  Angl.  92  A  Decree,  decretum.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V. 
iv.  i.  102  There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice.  1637  1 
( title),  A  Decree  of  the  Starre-Chamber  concerning  Printing. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  7  The  dire  Decrees  Of  hard 
Euristheus.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St. -Pier re's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  III.  639  The  Constituent  Assembly,  .abolished,  by  it’s 
decree  of  September  1791,  the  justice  which  it  had  done  to 
persons  of  colour  in  the  Antilles.  1821  J.  Q.  Adams  in  C. 
Davies  Metr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  140  This  report  was  sanctioned 
by  a  decree  of  the  assembly.  1851  Tennyson  To  the  Queen 
ix,  To  take  Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make  The  bounds  of 
freedom  wider  yet  By  shaping  some  august  decree. 

Jig.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  1.  ii.  20  The  braine  may 
deuise  lawes  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leapes  ore 
a  colde  decree.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  289  Whether 
by  Nature’s  Curse,  Or  Fate’s  Decree. 

2.  Eccl .  An  edict  or  law  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  usually  one  settling  some  disputed  or 
doubtful  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline ;  in  pi.  the 
collection  of  such  laws  and  decisions,  forming  part 
of  the  canon  law.  (Cf.  Decretal.) 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  4640  Hyt  ys  forbode  hym, 
yn  pe  decre,  Myracles  for  to  make  or  se.  1377  Langl.  P. 
PI.  B.  xv.  373  Doctoures  of  decres  and  of  diuinite  Maistres. 
1393  Gower  CouJ.  I.  257  The  pope,  .hath  made  and  yove 
the  decre.  1531  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Pec.  Oxford  95 
Master  Morgan  Johns,  bachelor  of  decrees.  1564  (title), 

A  godly  and  necessarie  Admonition  of  the  Decrees  and 
Canons  of  the  Counsel  of  Trent.  1691  Wood  Atk.  Oxon.  I. 

20  He  was  . .  admitted  to  the  extraordinary  reading  of  any 
Book  of  the.  Decretals,  that  is  to  the  degree  of  Bach,  of 
Decrees,  which  some  call  the  Canon  Law.  1726  Ayliffe 
Parergon  p.  xxxvii,  A  Decree  is  an  Ordinance  which  is 
enacted  by  the  Pope  himself,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Cardinals  in  Council  assembled,  without  being  consulted  by 
any  one  thereon.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  189/1  The  king 
and  the  queen-mother  promised,  .that  they  would  accept 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  [of  Trent]..  1893  P.  T.  Forsyth 
in  Faith  §  Criticism  106  If  that  infallibility  be  carried 
beyond  Himself,  .there  is  no  logical  halting-place  till  we 
arrive  at  the  Vatican  Decrees. 

3.  Theol.  One  of  the  eternal  purposes  of  God 
whereby  events  are  foreordained. 

1570  B.  Googe  Pop.  Kingd.  1.  (1880)  1  All  the  Deuils 
deepe  in  hell,  at  his  decrees  doe  quake.  1648  Assembly  s 
Larger  Cateck.  Q.  12  God’s  Decrees  are  the  wise,  free,  and 
holy  acts  of  the  counsel  of  his  will,  whereby  from  all  eternity, 
he  hath,  for  his  own  glory,  unchangeably  fore-ordained  what¬ 
soever  comes  to  passe  in  time,  a  171 1  Ken  Hy7nnarin)n 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  108  Her  Conscience  tells  her  God's 
Decree  Full  option  gave,  and  made  her  free,  i860  Motley 
Netkerl.  (1868)  I.  i.  4  Philip  stood  enfeoffed,  by  divine  decree, 
of  . .  possessions  far  and  near. 

4.  Law.  A  judicial  decision.  In  various  specific 
uses :  a.  Rom.  Law .  A  decision  given  by  the 
emperor  on  a  question  brought  before  him  judi¬ 
cially. 

1776-81  Gibbon  Dccl.  <5-  F.  xliv,  The  rescripts  cf  the 
emperor,  his  grants  and  decrees,  his  edicts  and  pragmatic 
sanctions,  were  subscribed  in  purple  ink.  1880  Muirhead 
Gains  1.  §  5  An  imperial  constitution  is  what  the  emperor 
has  established  by  decree,  edict,  or  letter.  It  has  never 
been  disputed  that  such  a  constitution  has  the  full  force  of 
a  lex. 

b.  Eng.  Law.  The  judgement  of  a  court  of 
equity,  or  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Probate,  and 
Divorce.  But  since  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873-5, 
the  term  *  judgement  ’  is  applied  to  the  decisions 
of  courts  having  both  common  law  and  equity 
powers. 

Decree  is  still  used  in  Admiralty  cases.  In  Divorce  cases,  j 
a  decree  is  an  order  of  the  Court  declaring  the  nullity  or 
dissolution  of  marriage,  or  the  judicial  separation  of  the  j 
parties.  Decree  nisi :  the  order  made  by  the.  court  for  | 
divorce,  which  remains  conditional  for  at  least  six  months, 
after  which,  unless  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown,  it  is 
made  absolute.  In  Ecclesiastical  cases,  decree  is  a  special 
form  of  citation  of  the  party  to  the  suit. 

162a  Callis  St  at.  Seiuers  (1647)  231  A  Decree  is  . .  only 
a  Sentence  or  Judgement  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  delivered  or 
declared  by  the  Judges  there.  1735  Col.  Rec.  Pcnnsylv. 
IV.  39  But  two  Causes,  and  both  by  Consent,  have  been 
brought  to  a  Decree.  1768  Blackstone  Comm .  III.  451  , 


When  all  are  heard,  the  court  pronounces  the  decree ,  adjust¬ 
ing  every  point  in  debate  according  to  equity  and  good 
conscience.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  s.  v.,  Courts  of 
equity  may  adjust  their  decrees  so  as  to  meet  different 
exigencies,  .whereas  courts  of  common  law  are  bound  down 
to  a  fixed  and  invariable  form  of  judgment.  1873  Act  36  <5 
37  Viet.  c.  66  §100  In  the  construction  of  this  Act.. the 
several  words  herein-after  mentioned  shall  have,  or  include, 
the  meanings  following  ;  (that  is  to  say). . ‘  Judgment  ’  shall 
include  Decree.  1873  Phillimore  Eccles.  Law  1254  These 
decrees  or  citations  are  signed  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Court. 
1892  Geary  Law  of  Marriage  354  A  decree  of  judicial 
separation  may  be  subsequently  turned  into  a  decree  for 
dissolution.  1893  Barnes  in  Law  Rep.  Probate  Div.  154 
The  decree  I  make  will  be  :  that  the  crew  other  than  the 
captain  shall  receive  salvage  according  to  their  ratings. 
Mod.  Newspr.y  A  decree  nisi  was  pronounced.  The  decree 
was  made  absolute. 

c.  Sc.  Law.  The  final  judgement  or  sentence  of 
a  civil  court,  whereby  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  parties  is  decided  ;  strictly,  a  judgement  which 
can  be  put  in  force  by  containing  the  executive 
words  ‘  and  decerns  ’ :  cf.  Decerniture. 

Decrees  are  said  to  be  condemnator  or  absolvitor  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  the  pursuer  or  the  defender. 
A  decree  in  absence  is  a  decree  pronounced  against  a  de¬ 
fender  who  has  not  appeared  and  pleaded  on  the  merits  of 
the  cause  =  ‘Judgement  by  Default  *  in  English  Common 
Law.  Decree  of  Registration  is  a  decree  fictione  juris  of 
a  court,  interposed  without  the  actual  invervention  of 
a  judge,  in  virtue  of  the  party's  consent  to  a  decree  going 
out  against  him.  Decree  arbitral :  an  award  by  one  or 
more  arbiters  :  see  Arbitral.  Decree  dative :  see  Dative. 
Decree  of  Locality,  Modification ,  and  Valuation  ofTeinds  \ 
various  decisions  of  the  Teind  Court.  (Bell,  Diet.  Law 
Scotl.  1861.)  Cf.  earlier  Decreet  i  b. 

1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  484  Before  horning 
could  pass  on  the  decree  of  an  inferior  judge,  the  decree 
was,  by  our  former  practice,  to  have  been  judicially  produced 
before  the  Session,  and  their  authority  interposed  to  it  by 
a  new  decree.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  The 
decree  issued  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  aid  of  the  inferior 
court  decree,  was  called  a  decree  conjoin.  1877  Mackay 
Practice  Crt.  Session  I.  581  The  term  decree  is  now  some¬ 
times  used  interchangeably  with  inter  loader,  though  it 
might  be  convenient  to  apply  the  former  to  a  final  deter¬ 
mination  by  which  the  whole  or  a  substantive  part  of  the 
cause  is  decided,  and  the  latter  to  an  order  pronounced  in 
its  course. 

Decree  (d/Tr?),  v.  Also  6  decre,  decrey. 
[f.  Decree  sb. :  cf.  F.  dicriter ,  f.  d(cretl\ 

1.  trails.  To  command  (something)  by  decree  ; 
to  order,  appoint,  or  assign  authoritatively,  or¬ 
dain. 

1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  424/1  [Their]  Commissaries., 
declared  and  decreed,  and  adjugged  yowe  fore  to  be  deposed 
and  pryved .  .of  the  Astate  of  Kyng.  1538  Starkey  England 
1.  i.  20  No  partycular  mean  by  cyuyle  ordynance  decred. 
1590  Marlowe  Edw.  II,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  194/2  The  stately 
triumph  we  decreed,  a  1627  Middleton  Mayor  of  Q.  iv.  ii, 
Upon  the  plain  of  Salisbury  A  peaceful  meeting  they  decreen. 
1637  Decree  Star  Chamber  §  11  It  is  further  Ordered  and 
Decreed,  that  no  Merchant,  Bookseller,  .shall  imprint,  .any 
English  bookes  [etc.],  a  1718  Rowe  (J.),  Their  father,  .has 
decreed  His  sceptre  to  the  younger.  1858  F roude  Hist.  E?ig. 
III.  xii.  13  The  English  parliaments  were,  .decreeing  the 
dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries.  1876  J.  H.  Newman 
Hist.  Sk.  I.  in.  i.  309  The  cities  sent  embassies  to  him, 
decreeing  him  public  honours. 

b.  Jig.  To  ordain  as  by  Divine  appointment,  or 
by  fate. 

C1580  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  (1823)  cxix.  B.  iii,  What  thou 
dost  decree.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1  ii.  (1611)  4  Wherewith 
God  hath  eternally  decreed  when  and  how  they  should  be. 
1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  1.  v.  330  What  is  decreed,  must  be :  and 
be  this  so.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  \  1.  68  For  Heaven 
all-just  Hath  seen  our  sufferings  and  decreed  their  end. 
1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  m  Give  me  patience,  O  Allah,  to 
bear  what  Thou  decreest. 

2.  Law.  f  To  pronounce  judgement  on  (a cause), 
decide  judicially  {obs.)  ;  to  order  or  determine  by 
a  judicial  decision  ;  to  adjudge ;  absol,  to  give 
judgement  in  a  cause. 

1530  Palsgr.  509/1,  I  shall  decree  it  or  it  be  to  morowe 
noone.  1570  Levins  46/39  To  Decree,  decernere.  1621E1.SING 
Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  112  He  decreed  the  cause 
not  hearing  any  one  wytnesse.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2) 
I.  469  It  was  decreed  to  be  a  resulting  trust  for  the  grantor. 
Ibid.  VI.  489  Lord  Bathurst  decreed  accordingly.  1891 
Law  Reports  Weekly  Notes  43/1  The  Court  would  not 
decree  specific  performance  of  a  contract  of  service. 

3.  To  decide  or  determine  authoritatively ;  to 
pronounce  by  decree. 

a  1571  Jewel  Serrn.  Haggai  i.  4  Our  fathers  in  the 
Councill  holden  at  Constance  . .  have  decreed  . .  that,  to 
minister  the  Communion  to  a  lay  man  under  both  kinds,  is 
an  open  heresie.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxii.  116  What¬ 
soever  that  Assembly  shall  Decree.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  v.  ii,  The  Third  Estate  is  decreeing  that  it  is,  was,  and  will 
be  nothing  but  a  National  Assembly. 

+  b.  To  decree  ( a  person )  for-,  to  put  him  down 
as,  pronounce  him  to  be.  Obs.  rare. 

1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scornful  Lady  iv.  i,  Such  a  Coxcomb, 
such  a  whining  Ass,  as  you  decreed  me  for  when  I  was  last 
here. 

+  4.  To  determine,  resolve,  decide  {to  do  some¬ 
thing).  Obs.  or  arch. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1531!  86  b,  Decreyinge  with 
them  selfe . .  to  beare  and  suffre  all  thynges.  1599  Shaks. 
Much  Ado  1.  iii.  35,  I  haue  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  333  When  thou  hast  decreed 
to  seize  their  Stores.  1754  Fielding  fort.  Wild  iv.  viii, 
Here  we  decreed  to  rest  and  dine.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus 
viii.  17  Who  decrees  to  live  thine  own  ? 


5.  absol.  or  intr.  To  decide,  determine,  ordain. 
1591  Spenser  R  nines  of  Rome  vi.  11  So  did  the  Gods  by 
heavenly  doome  decree.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  1.  ii.  in  As 
the  destinies  decrees.  1647-8  Cotterell  Davila's  Hist.  Fr. 
(1678)  3  Laws,  decreed  of  in  the  fields  [of  battle].  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iii.  172  As  my  Eternal  purpose  hath  decreed. 

Hence  Decree  d  ppl.  a..  Decreeing  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Phil.  ii.  (R.),  Suche  was  the 
decreed  wyll  of  the  father.  1591  Spenser  Ruins  of  Time  35 
Bereft  of  both  by  Fates  vniust  decreeing.  1618  Bolton  Floras 
111.  xxi.  242  Hee  laboured  by  the  law  of  Sulpitius  to  take  from 
Sulla  his  decreed  employment.  1878  Seeley  Stein  II.  133 
The  decreeing  and  executing  Power  not  being  combined. 

Decreeable  [d/kn-abJ),  a.  rare,  [-able.] 
Capable  of  being  decreed. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Vernon. 
t  Decree-ment.  Obs.  [ment.]  A  decreeing, 
a  decree. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1596)  5/1  These .. expresse  decree- 
ments  of  general  councels.  1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defense 
197  The  sole  . .  iudge  of  all  writings  and  decreementes. 
Decreement,  obs.  (erron.)  f.  Decrement. 
Decreer  (d£kr fat).  [-ER  h]  One  who  decrees. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  vii.  ii.  283  The  word  naturally 
signifies  a  Commander  or  Decreer.  1664  —  Myst.  Iniq.  285 
A  Decreer  of  Idolatrous  practices,  a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks. 
I.  iii.  103  (R.),  The  first  decreer  of  it. 

Decrees,  decreesse,  obs.  forms  of  Decrease. 
Decreet  (d/kiTt),  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms  : 
4-5  decret,  5-7  decreit,  decrete,  6-  decreet, 
fa.  F.  decret,  or  ad.  L.  decret-um  :  see  Decree  4/1.] 
+  1.  An  earlier  form  of  the  word  Decree,  entirely 
Obs.  in  English,  and  in  Sc.  retained  only  as  in  b. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  iv.  17  poru3  her  decretz  and  hire 
iugementys.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  v.  172  He  gert 
j>ame  hare  decrete  retrete,  And  all  tyl  wndo  faire  sentens. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  108  b/i  Lyke  as  it  is  had  in  the 
decrete.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  ( 1884'  5  The  decreet 
maid  in  our  provincial  counsale.  1571  Sat.  Poems  Reform. 
xxviii.  78  Aganis  thair  Cannoun  Law  thay  gaif  decreit. 
a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  xxxii.  io  Nane  dou 
reduce  the  Destinies  decreit. 

b.  Sc.  Law .  =  Decree  4  c.  (The  vernacular 
form  in  Sc.  ;  now  arch.) 

1491  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV  (1597)  §  30  Within  twentie  daies 
after  the  decreet  of  the  deliuerance  be  given  there  vpon. 
1584  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1597)  §  J39  All  decreetes  giuen  be 
quhatsumeuer  Judges.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  21  The  effect 
of  ane  decreit  given  be  Arbiters  is,  that  it  sail  be  obeyed, 
quhither  it  be  just  or  nocht.  #  1752  in  Scots  Mag.  June  (1753) 
287/2  He  had  procured  a  sist.  .against  the  decreet.  1812 
Chalmers  Let.  in  Life  (1851)  I.  272  The  only  effect  of  this 
decreet  of  the  Court  of  Teinds.  1824  Scott  Redgauntlet 
ch.  ii,  It  went  ..just  like  a  decreet  in  absence.  1833  Act 
3-4  Will.  IV,  c.  46  §  70  Such  summary  decreets  and 
warrants. 

•f  2.  A  decision,  determination.  Obs.  rare, 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  101  Chaunge  ju  decret,  &  do  not  his 
hat  hu  hast  vowid  unwarly.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vm. 
630  This  decret  thar  wit  amang  thaim  fand  ;  Gyff  Wallace 
wald  apon  him  talc  the  croun,  To  gyff  battaill  thai  suld  be 
redy  boun. 

+  Decreet  (d/krrt),  t».  Obs.  Forms:  see  prec. 
[a.  F.  cUcrlte-r,  f.  decret  Decree.  Only  Sc.  after 
15th  c.] 

1.  trans.  To  decree,  order,  ordain. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  iv.  72  He  Decretyd  hym  har 
Kyng  to  be.  1457  Sc,  Acts  fas.  II  (1814)  II.  48/1  It  is 
decretyt  &  ordainyt  ht  wapinschawings  be  haldin  he  he 
lords.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xlix. 
97  a/i  It  is  decreted  by  sentence  dyuyne.  c  1565  Lindesay 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  62  It  is  also,  .decreeted  that 
all  faithful  men  shall  lay  to  their  shoulders  for  expelling  of 
thir  common  enemies.  1633  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  /  (1817)  V.  42/2 
Quhat  they  sail  decreit  and  determine. 

2.  To  decide, determine,  resolve  {to  do  something). 

1582-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  138  He  decrettit  to  pas 

hame,  and  to  leaue  the  Regent's  company. 

3.  intr.  To  pronounce  a  decision  or  judgement. 

1563  W1N3ET  Wks.  (1890)  II.  30  Paraduentuir  he..hes 

brestit  out  erar  of  a  manlie  passioun,  than  decretit  be 
heuinlie  ressoun.  1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie  4  Sloe  1324 
Since  ;e  3oursells  submit  To  do  as  I  decreit.  1609  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  21  Be  consent  of  the  parties,  the  Arbiters  may 
decreit  as  they  please.  Ibid.  65  Arbiters,  .may  not  decreit 
vpon  ane  halie  day. 

Hence  Decree'ted  ppl.  a.,  decreed. 

172.  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  558  A  Decreeted  Non-juror. 
1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxx.  168  The  more  to  pacify  the 
king  he  showed  to  him.  .the  decreted  bull. 

Decrement  (de'kr/ment).  [ad.  L.  dicrement- 
um,  f.  decre-  stem  of  inceptive  decre -sc- ere  to  De¬ 
crease  :  see  -ment.] 

1.  The  process  or  fact  of  decreasing  or  growing 
gradually  less,  or  (with  pi.)  an  instance  of  this  ; 
decrease,  diminution,  lessening,  waste,  loss.  (Op¬ 
posed  to  increment.) 

1621  Mountagu  Diatribe  310  The  decrements  of  the 
First-fruits.  1631  Brathwait  Whimzies  93  Hee  would 
finde  his  decrements  great,  his  increments  small :  his  receits 
come  farre  short  of  his  disbursements.  1660  Boyle  New 
Exp.  Phys.  Mcch.  xxi.  151  The  greater  decrement  of  the 
pressure  of  the  Air.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  v. 
11723)253  Rocks.. suffer  a  continual  Decrement,  and  grow 
lower  and  lower.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythology  1 .  339  A  society 
.  .where  there  is  a  continual  decrement.  1840  J.  H.  Green 
Vital  Dynamics  81  Signs  of  the  decrement  of  vital  energy. 

+  b.  spec.  Bodily  decay,  wasting  away.  Obs. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  iv.  289  Our  decrement 
accelerates,  we  set  apace,  and  in  our  last  dayes  precipitate 
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into  our  graves.  1692  Ray  Dissol .  World  in.  v.  (1732)  340 
There  is  a  Decrement  or  Decay  both  of  Things  and  Men. 

c.  The  wane  (of  the  moon)  ;  spec,  in  Heraldry. 
1610  Guillim  Heraldry  hi.  iii.  (1611)  91  Her  divers  de¬ 
nominations  in  Heraldrie,  as  her  increment  in  her  increase 
. .  her  decrement  in  her  waning  and  her  detriment  in  her 
change  and  eclipse.  1822  T.  Taylor  Apiileius  292  The 
Moon,  .defining  the  month  through  her  increments,  and 
afterwards  by  her  equal  decrements. 

d.  Decrement  of  life :  in  the  doctrine  of  annuities 
and  tables  of  mortality :  The  (annual)  decrease  of 
a  Riven  number  of  persons  by  death. 

1752  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  liii.  335  The  decrements  of  life 
may  be  esteemed  nearly  equal,  after  a  certain  age.  1755 
Brakenridge  ibid.  XLIX.  180  It  will  be  easy  to  form  a  table 
of  the  decrements  of  life.  1851  Herschel  Nat.  Phil. 
11.  vi.  178  The  decrement  of  life,  or  the  law  of  mortality. 

e.  Crystallography.  ‘  A  successive  diminution  of 
the  layers  of  molecules,  applied  to  the  faces  of  the 
primitive  form,  by  which  the  secondary  forms  are 
supposed  to  be  produced  ’  (Webster). 

1805  17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  146  The  decre¬ 
ments  on  the  edges  concur  with  those  in  the  angles  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  crystalline  form.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd. 
Cryst alloy r.  18  When  the  additions  do  not  cover  the  whole 
surface  01  a  primary  form,  but  there  are  rows  of  molecules 
omitted  on  the  edges,  or  angles  of  the  superimposed  plates, 
such  omission  is  called  a  decrement.  1858  Buckle  Civiliz. 
II.  vii.  402  The  secondary  forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived 
from  their  primary  forms  by  a  regular  process  of  decrement. 

2.  The  amount  lost  by  diminution  or  waste ; 
spec,  in  Math,  a  small  quantity  by  which  a  variable 
diminishes  (e.  g.  in  a  given  small  time). 

1666  Boyle  Orig.  Foinnes  $  Qual .,  [What]  the  obtained 
powder  amounts  to  over  and  above  the  decrement  of 
weight.  1758  I.  Lyons  Fluxions  90  Let  Y  be  the  decrement 
of  y.  1812  6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  227  The  de¬ 
crements  of  heat  in  each  second.  1846  H.  Rogers  Ess.  (i860) 
I.  202  Admitting  increase  or  diminution  by  infinitely  small 
increments  or  decrements.  1883  Economist  15  Sept.,  If  the 
unearned  increment  is  to  be  appropriated  by  the  State.. 
The  undeserved  decrement,  as  perhaps  it  may  be  called, 
would  surely  claim  compensation. 

f  3.  Applied  to  certain  college  expenses  at  Ox¬ 
ford :  see  quot.  1726.  Ohs. 

[1483  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  271  Item  in  decrementis,  iij. 
li.  vij.  s’,  i.  d’.]  1726  R.  Newton  in  Reminiscences  (Oxf. 

Hist.  Soc.)  64  Decrements,  each  Scholar’s  proportion  for 
Fuel,  Candles,  Salt,  and  other  common  necessaries  :  origin¬ 
ally  so  call’d  as  so  much  did,  on  these  accounts,  decrescere , 
or  was  discounted  from  a  Scholar’s  Endowment. 

+  Decreprdity.  rare ~l.  [f.  decrepid,  variant 

of  Decrepit,  after  timidity ,  etc.]  =  Decrepi¬ 
tude. 

1760  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  190/2  Age  pictured  in  the  mind 
is  decrepidity  in  winter,  retiring  in  the  evening  to  the  com¬ 
fortable  shelter  of  a  fire-side. 

Decrepit  (d/kre*pit),  a.  ( sb .)  Also  6  decre- 
pute,  decreaped,  6-7  decreplte,  -et,  7  -ate, 
7-9  decrepid,  8  decripid,  -ed,  decripped.  [a.  F. 
decrepit  ( 1 6th  c.),  in  I5thc.  descrepy ,  ad.  L.  decrepit¬ 
us  very  old,  decrepit,  f.  de -  down  +  crepit ppl. 
stem  of  crepdre  to  crack,  creak,  rattle.  The  final 
- it  has  had  many  forms  assimilated  to  pa.  pples., 
adjs.  in  -id,  etc.] 

1.  Of  living  beings  (and  their  attributes) :  Wasted 
or  worn  out  with  old  age,  decayed  and  enfeebled 
with  infirmities  ;  old  and  feeble. 

c  1450  Henryson  Praise  0/ Age  2  Ane  auld  man,  and  de¬ 
crepit,  hard  I  sing.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  PHI,  c.  3  §  1 
Every  man  ..  not  lame  decrepute  or  maymed.  1550  Crow¬ 
ley  Inform,  Petit.  463  To  sustayne  theyr  parents  decrepet 
age.  1606  YVarner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  lxxxix.  361  A  fourth 
farre  older  decrepate  with  age.  1689-90  Temple  Ess. 
Health  <$•  Long  Life  Wks.  1731  I.  273  With  common 
Diseases  Strength  grows  decrepit.  1752  Fielding  Amelia 
(1775'  X.  4  Poor  old  decrepit  people,  who  are  incapable  of 
getting  a  livelihood  by  work.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton 
xx.  283  Some  poor  old  pensioner,  decrepit  and  feeble-eyed. 

ft.  decrepid ,  etc.  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Lit.  Fr.  Lawyer 
1.  i,  Thou  shalt  not  find  I  am  decrepid.  1696  Dryden  Let. 
Mrs.  Stewart  1  Oct.  Wks.  1800  I.  11.  66  How  can  you  be  so 
good  to  an  old  decrepid  man?  1719  D’Urff.y  Pills  (1872) 
IV.  317  Decripped  old  Sinners.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch 
Bk.  I.  216  A  poor  decrepid  old  woman.  1845  G.  E.  Day  tr. 
Simon's  Anim.  Chon.  I.  204  An  old,  decrepid.  .animal. 

2.  fig.  of  things. 

*594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav .  23  The  decrepite  Churches  in 
contention  beyond  sea.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
v.  xxi.  264  Decrepite  superstitions.  1780  Burke  Sp.  Econ. 
Reform  Wks.  III.  261  The  poor  wasted  decrepid  revenue 
of  the  principality.  1863  D.  G.  Mitchell  My  Farm  of 
Edgewood  124  The  decrepid  apple  trees  are  rooted  up.  1878 
Lecky  Eng.  in  i&tA  C.  I.  i.  116  The  military  administra¬ 
tions  of  surrounding  nations  were  singularly  decrepit  and 
corrupt. 

B.  sb,  One  who  is  decrepit.  Obs.  or  local. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  25  In  men  full  of  dayes,  and 
such  decrepittes  as  old  age  hath  long  arrested.  1887  Y. 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  Decrippit,  a  cripple,  lame  person. 

t  Eecre*pit,  v.  Obs.~l  [f.  prec.]  To  make 
decrepit  (see  quot.). 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  111.  310/2  The  Tying  Neck  and 
Heels,  is  a  Punishment  of  decrepiting,  that  is  benumming 
the  Body,  by  drawing  it  all  together,  as  it  were  into  a 
round  Ball. 

+  Decrepitage,  Decrepitancy.  Obs.  Irregular 
formations  ^  Decrepitude. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  in.  176  Of  his  goodness 
and  decrepitage  [bontd  e  decrepita],  Ibid .  in.  11.  302  His 
age  . .  his  infirmities,  and  decrepitancy. 


Decrepitate  (d/kre'pHtfit),  v.  [f.  mcd.  or 
mod.L.  dec repit are,  f.  de-  down,  away  +  -crepit are 
to  crackle,  freq.  of  crepdre  to  crack.  Cf.  F.  d£cr£- 
piter  (1690  in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  trans.  To  calcine  or  roast  (a  salt  or  mineral) 
until  it  no  longer  crackles  in  the  fire. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  87  And  so  will  it 
come  to  passe  in  a  pot  of  salt,  although  decrepitated.  1684 
Boylf.  Porousn.  Anim.  4*  Solid  Bod.  viii.  125  A  pound  of 
Dantzick  Vitriol  and  a  pound  of  Sea  Salt,  after  the  former 
had  been  very  lightly  calcined,  and  the  latter  decrepitated. 
1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  379  Decrepitate  them,  i.e .  dry 
them  till  they  crack,  in  a  pan,  crucible,  or  clean  fire  shovel. 
1832  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  4*  Gl.  82  The  salt  purified 
and  decrepitated, — that  is,  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat 
until  ail  crackling  noise  has  ceased. 

2.  intr.  Of  salts  and  minerals :  To  make  a 
crackling  noise  when  suddenly  heated,  accompanied 
by  a  violent  disintegration  of  their  particles. 

This  is  owing  to  the  sudden  conversion  into  steam  of  the 
water  enclosed  within  the  substance,  or,  as  in  some  natural 
minerals,  to  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  laminae  which 
compose  them.  Watts  Diet.  Chein. 

1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  54  Put  in  the  fire,  it  presently  de¬ 
crepitates  with  no  less  noise  than  salt  itself.  1800  tr. 
Lagrange' s  Chem.  I.  331  If  transparent  calcareous  spar  be 
exposed  to  a  sudden  heat,  it  decrepitates  and  loses  its 
transparency.  1849  Dana  Geol.  v.  (1850)  324  note.  It  de¬ 
crepitates.  .but  does  not  fuse. 

ITence  Decre  pitated  ppl .  a .,  Decre  pitating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1662  R.  Mathew  Uni.  Alch.  §  101.  165  Let  thy  salt 
stand  meanly  red  til  it  wil  crack  no  more,  and  that  is  called 
decrepitating.  1765  Univ.  Mag .  XXXVII.  84/2,  I.. take 
equal  parts  of  decrepitated  salt  and  nitre.  1819  H.  Busk 
Veslriad  v.  53  Decrepitating  salts  with  fury  crack.  1874 
Grove  Contrib.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  304  A  brilliant 
combustion,  attended  with  a  decrepitating  noise. 

Decrepitation  vd/krepit^'j9n).  [n.  of  action 
f.  Decrepitate:  see -ation.  Also  mod.F.  (1742 
in  Hatzf.),  and  prob.  in  1 6-1 7th  c.  Latin.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Decrepitate  :  a.  The  calcining 
of  a  salt  or  mineral  until  it  ceases  to  crackle  with 
the  heat.  b.  The  crackling  and  disintegration  of 
a  salt  or  mineral  when  exposed  to  sudden  heat. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  CJiym.  142  Unless  the  hydro¬ 
pick  moisture,  .be  exhausted  by  flagration  or  decrepitation. 
1685  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  1061  In  the  decrepitation  of  common 
Salt.  1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  v.  j6q  Decrepitation  is 
generally  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  the  outer  portions 
before  the  interior  has  had  time  to  heat.  1830  Lindley  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  242  Said  to  contain  nitre,  a  proof  of  which  is  shewn 
by  their  frequent  decrepitation  when  thrown  on  the  fire. 

Decrepitly  (d/ kre*pitlP,  adv.  [-LY  2.]  In  a 
decrepit  manner. 

1848  Lowell  Sir  Launfal  11.  i,  And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

t  Decre'pitness.  Obs .  Also  7-8  decrepid-. 

[-ness.]  =  Decrepitude. 

1601  Cornwallyes  Ep.  x,  Before  decrepitness  and  death 
catch  me.  1677  Wycherley  PI.  Dealer  11.  i,  Wou’dst  thou 
make  me  the  Staff  of  thy  Age,  the  Crutch  of  thy  Decrepid- 
ness  ?  1703  J.  Savage  Lett.  A ntients  viii.  49  The  Decrepid- 
ness  of  extream  Old  Age. 

Decrepitude  (dz'kre-pitiwd).  [a.  F.  dicripi- 
tude  (14th  c.),  prob.  repr.  a  med.L.  *decrepitudo, 
f.  decrepitus ,  or  on  the  model  of  similar  formations : 
see  -tude.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  de¬ 
crepit  ;  a  state  of  feebleness  and  decay,  esp.  that 
due  to  old  age.  lit.  and  fig. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xix.  (1632)  37  She  . .  dies  in  her 
decrepitude.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  151  P  1  The  several 
stages  by  which  animal  life  makes  its  progress  from  infancy 
to  decrepitude.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  489  Praise  from  the 
rivel’d  lips  of  toothless,  bald  Decrepitude.  1871  R.  Ellis 
Catullus  Ixi.  161  Still  when  hoary  decrepitude  ..  Nods  a 
tremulous  Yes  to  all.  1875  Merivale  Gen .  Hist.  Rome  lxxv. 
(1877)  627  Paganism  thus  stricken  down  in  her  decrepitude 
never  rose  again. 

t  Decrepity.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  dterdpiti  (15—1 7th 
c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  med.L.  decrepit-os,  -totem  (Du 
Cange),  f.  L.  decrepitus .]  =  Decrepitude. 

1576  Newton  tr.  Leutnie's  Complex.  30  a,  The  firste  enter- 
aunce  and  steppe  into  Olde  Age,  which  is  the  nexte  neigh- 
boure  to  decrepitie  and  dotage.  1598  Florio,  Decrepita. . 
olde  age,  decrepitie.  1603  —  Montaigne  11.  xxix.  (1632)  394 
Being  demanded  what  his  studies  would  stead  him  in  his 
decrepity.  1605  Chapman  All Footes  Plays  1873  1. 160  A  true 
Loadstone  to  draw  on  Decrepity. 

Decrescence  (d/kre'sens).  rare.  [ad.  L.  de- 
crescentia  decreasing,  waning,  f.  decrescere  to  De¬ 
crease  :  see  -ence.]  Waning  state  or  condition. 

1872  Contemp.  Rev.  XX.  899  They  have  attained  their 
maximum  of  development,  and,  by  inevitable  sequence,  have 
begun  their  decrescence. 

II  Decrescendo  (d£kreJe-ndo\  Mus.  [It.  = 
decreasing.]  A  musical  direction  indicating  that 
the  tone  is  to  be  gradually  lessened  in  force  or 
loudness ;  =  Diminuendo.  As  sb.  :  A  gradual 
diminution  of  loudness  of  tone. 

1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  s  v.,  A  decrescendo  of  48  bars  from 

///■ 

Decrescent  (d/kfe’sent),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7-8 
decressant.  [ad.  L.  decrescent-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
decrescere  to  Decrease  :  see  -ent.  For  the  earlier 
spelling,  cf.  Crescent.] 

A.  adj.  Decreasing,  growing  gradually  less. 


Chiefly  of  the  moon  :  Waning,  in  her  decrement ; 
in  Her.  represented  with  the  horns  towards  the 
sinister  side.  In  Bot.  applied  to  organs  which  de¬ 
crease  gradually  from  the  base  upwards. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  in.  iii.  (1660)  111  Hebeareth  Azure, 
a  Moon  decressant  Proper.  1674  Jeake  Arith.  1. 11696)  30 
Then  draw  the  Decrescent  Lunular,  or  Separatrix.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Decrement,  The  moon  looking  to  the 
left  side  of  the  escutcheon  is  always  supposed  to  be  decres¬ 
sant.  x8n  Pinkerton  Petral.  II.  167  A  dozen  specimens, 
which  presented  a  decrescent  progression,  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  grain.  1872  Tennyson  Gareth  4-  Lyn.  518  Be¬ 
tween  the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon. 

B.  sb.  The  moon  in  her  decrement  or  wane  :  used 
in  Her.  as  a  bearing.  (Opposed  to  increscent.') 

1616  Bullokar,  Decressant ,  the  Moone  in  the  last  quarter. 
?  1620  Feltham  Resolves  xxviii.  (ist  ed.  88  Thus  while  he 
sinnes,  he  is  a  Decressant ;  when  he  repents,  a  Cressant. 
1691  Loud.  Gas.  No.  2674/4  A  Cross  Moline  between  2  In¬ 
crescents  and  2  Decrescents.  1851  J.  B.  Hume  Poems, 
Glenfinlas  162  The  wan  decrescent’s  slanting  beams. 

Decrese,  decresse,  obs.  forms  of  Decrease. 

Decresion,  var.  of  Decretion  Obs.,  decrease. 

Decretal  (d/krztal),  a.,  sb.  Also  4-7  -ale, 
-all(e,  (7  decreetall).  [a.  F.  ddaflal,  -ale  {i  3th  c.), 
ad.  L.  decretdlis  of  or  containing  a  decree,  whence 
med.L.  decretdlcs  (sc.  epislolae )  papal  letters  con¬ 
taining  decrees,  decretdle  a  decree,  statute,  constitu¬ 
tion.]  A.  cuij. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
a  decree  or  decrees,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  papal 
decrees  :  see  B.  1.  f  Decretal  right :  canon  law. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  iii.  v.  175  After  the  decretall  and 
cyuyll  ryght.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  hist.  iv.  vii.  43  The 
decretall  epistles  heaped  together  by  Gregorie  the  .ix.  1563  87 
Foxe  A.  M.  (1596)  5/1  Decided  by  certeine  new  decretal 
or  rather  extradecretal  and  extravagant  constitutions,  a  1631 
Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  18  The  word  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  not  apocryphal,  not  decretal,  not  traditional.  1682 
Burnf.t  Rights  Princes  v.  165  That  impudent  Forgery  of 
the  Decretal  Epistles.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  59  The 
canon  laws,  or  decretal  epistles  of  the  popes,  are  . .  rescripts 
in  the  strictest  sense.  1823  Lingard  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  193  Cain- 
peggio  had  read  the  decretal  bull  to  him  and  his  minister. 

b.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  decree  of 
Chancery  or  other  civil  court. 

1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  253  Persuant  to  a  Decretall 
order  of  ye  Provinll.  Judges.  1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5253/4 
A  Decretal  Order  made  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 
1819  Swanston  Reports  (Chancery)  III.  238  The  bill  could 
not  be  dismissed  by  motion  of  course.  That  order  was  de¬ 
cretal,  and  necessarily  retained  the  cause.  1884  Weekly 
Notes  20  Dec.  242/2  Such  an  order  is  decretal  only  and  not 
a  final  foreclosure  judgment. 

+  2.  Having  the  force  of  a  decree  or  absolute 
command,  imperative,  b.  transf  of  the  person 
who  commands.  Obs. 

a  1610  Healey  Epictetus'  Man.  Ixxiv.  (163 6)  95  To  observe 
all  these  as  decretall  lawes,  never  to  bee  violated.  1610  — 
St.  A  ug.  Citie  of  God  xxi.  viii.  (1620)  793  What  more  decretall 
law  hath  God  laid  vpon  nature.  1679  J.  Goodman  Penit. 
Pardoned  n.  ii.  (1713)  192  When  he  [the  Almighty]  . .  seems 
to  have  been  most  peremptory  and  decretal  in  his  threat¬ 
en  ings. 

f  3.  Decisive,  definitive.  Obs.  rare. 

1608  Chapman  Byron's  Trag.  Plays  1873  II.  319  So  heer’s 
a  most  decreetall  end  of  me.  1697  Evelyn  Numism.  vii. 
252  The  decretal  Battel  at  Pharsalia. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Eccl.  A  papal  decree  or  decretal  epistle ;  a 
document  issued  by  a  Tope,  containing  a  decree 
or  authoritative  decision  on  some  point  of  doctrine 
or  ecclesiastical  law.  b.  pi.  The  collection  of  such 
decrees,  forming  part  of  the  canon  law. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  337,  &  if  pe  decretal  ne 
were  ordeynd  for  J>is,  pe  clerkes  ouer  alle  ne  rouht  to  do 
amys.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  428  Ac  in  canoun  ne  in  pe 
decretales  I  can  nou3te  rede  a  lyne.  2481  Caxton  Myrr.  1. 
v.  26  They  . .  goo  lerne  anon  the  lawes  or  decretals,  c  1555 
Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)191  That . .  the  Pope 
would  sign  a  Decretall  drawn  out  for  his  purpose.  1645 
Milton  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  358  To  uphold  his  opinion,  by 
Canons,  and  Gregorian  decretals.  1725  tr.  Dupin'y  Eccl. 
Hist.  \rjth  C.  I.  v.  69  The  Name  of  Decretals  is  particularly 
given  to  the  Letters  of  the  Popes  which  contain  Constitu¬ 
tions  and  Regulations.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1841)  I. 
vii.  524  Upon  these  spurious  decretals  was  built  the  great 
fabric  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  different  national 
churches.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II.  ix.  312  The  first  de¬ 
cretal,  which  was  withheld  by  Campeggio,  in  which  he  had 
pronounced  the  marriage  with  Catherine  invalid,  i860  Lit. 
Churchman  VI.  304/2  The  false  decretals  of  Isidore. 

1]  The  sing,  was  occasionally  used  instead  of  the 
pi.  in  sense  b  above.  Obs. 

1531  Dial.  Lazos  Eng.  11.  xxvi.  (1638’'  no  They  that  be 
learned  in  the  law  . .  hold  the  decretall  bindeth  not  in  this 
Realme.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$-  M.  (1684)  III.  307  They 
brought  forth  a  Decretal,  a  Book  of  the  Bishop  of  Romes 
Law,  to  bind  me  to  answer. 

2.  transf.  A  decree,  ordinance. 

1588  Greene  Perimedes  3  To  phlebotomie,  to  fomenta- 
cions,  and  such  medicinall  decretals,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set. 
Disc.  v.  171  Which  are  not  the  eternal  dictates  and  decretals 
of  the  divine  nature.  1858  J.  M  artineau  Stztd.  Chr.  86  A  re¬ 
peal  of  the  decretals  of  Eternity. 

f  Decretaliarch.  Obs.  [F.  dZcrdtaliarche.']  A 
word  of  Rabelais  :  the  lord  of  decretals,  the  Pope. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  [from  Cotgrave].  1708  Mottkux 
Rabelais  iv.  liv,  The  blessed  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  whose 
Keys  are  given  to  our  good  God  and  Decretaliarch. 


DECRETALINE. 


Ill 


DECUMBENCE. 


1  Decretaline,  a.  Obs.  ff.  Decretal  +  -ine.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Decretals. 

1600  O.  E.  Repi.  Libel  ir.  iii.  59  They  haue  ..  receiued  a 
new  decretaline  law,  wherein  they  walke  more  curiously, 
then  in  the  law  of  God.  Ibid.  11.  iv.  90  Their  decretaline 
doctrine  is  neither  sound,  nor  holy.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais 
iv.  xlix.  (1737 1  199  Our  old  Decretaline  Scholiasts. 

Decretalist  (d/krptalist).  [mod.  f.  Decretal 
(B.  1)  +  -1st  :  cf.  F.  ddcrdtaliste  (14th  c.),  and  De¬ 
cretist.]  One  versed  in  the  Decretals.  +  b.  One 
who  holds  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  as  to  the  decrees 
of  God  (cf.  Decretal  a.  2). 

1710  D.  Whitby  Disc.  Five  Points  vi.  i.  (1817)  400  If  these 
Decretalists  may  take  sanctuary  in  the  fore-knowledge  God 
hath  of  things  future,  the  Hobbists  and  the  Fatalists  may  do 
the  same.  1872  R.  Jenkins  in  A rchteol.  Cant.  VII 1.  66  note, 
Apostacy  according  to  the  decretalists  is  a  threefold  crime. 

Decre'tally,  adv.  [-LY  A]  In  a  decretal  way, 
l,>y  way  of  decree. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (16231  2I5  Doctrinally,  or  rather 
decretally,  its  deliuered  by  Vrban.  1626  —  Expos.  2  Thess. 
(1629)  104  When  were  these  dogmatized  and  decretally 
stablished  for  catholique  doctrine 't  1716  M.  Davies  A  then. 
Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  43  The  Supream  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  decretally  Pre-existing  in  the  Hypostatick  Union. 

t  Decre  tary.  Ohs.  [f.  L.  decret-um  Decree 
+  -ary.]  One  versed  in  the  Decretals. 

*581  J.  Bell  H addon* s  Answ.  Osor.  358  b,  For  Evange- 
listes,  cruell  Canonistes,  Copistes,  Decretaries. 

Decre-te.  1.  =  Decree  4  a.  [A  special  adapt¬ 
ation  of  L.  decretum. ] 

1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  xxviii.  534  The  most  im¬ 
portant  . .  of  these  special  constitutions  were  those  decretes 
and  rescripts  which  were  made  by  the  Emperors  . .  a  decrete 
being  an  order  made  on  a  regular  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  a  lower  tribunal. 

2.  Obs.  var.  of  Decreet. 
t  Decre’tion.  Ohs.  Also  7  decresion.  [n. 
of  action  from  L.  deer  el-,  ppl.  stem  of  decrescere  to 
Decrease  ;  cf.  accretion,  concretion.  (.Not  used  in 
L.,  which  had  a  different  dccretio  from  decernere  to 
decree.)]  Decrease,  diminution. 

163s  Swan  Spec.  M.  iv.  §  2  (1643)  68  The  clouds  . .  by  de¬ 
scending  make  no  greater  augmentation  then  the  decresion 
was  in  their  ascending.  1659  Pearson  Creed.  (1839)  73  By 
which  decretion  we  might  guess  at  a  former  increase. 

Decretist  (d/krrtist).  [ad.  med.L.  decretista, 
f.  decretum  Decree  :  see  -ist.  So  OF.  dierttiste 
(1499  in  Godef.),  earlier  dicritistre  (see  next).] 
One  versed  in  the  Decretals ;  a  decretalist. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  75  J>e  decretistis,  (rat  are  Israelitis  . .  as 
to  j>e  part  of  sciens  )>at  hey  han  tane  of  Godis  lawe,  & 
Egipcians,  as  to  he  part  pat  hey  haue  of  worldly  wysdam. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Decretist,  a  Student,  or  one  that 
studies  the  Decretals.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergen  xx,  TheDe- 
cretists  had  their  Rise  and  Beginning,  even  under  the  Reign 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  1871  Vaughan  Life 
Si.  Thomas  352  To  attend  the  lectures  of  the  decretists. 

+  Decretistre.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  dtcr&tistre  (13th 
c.  in  Littre),  ad.  med.L.  decretista  :  see  -istre  : 
later  deerptiste  (see  prec.).]  =prec. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  XVI.  85  This  doctor  and  diuinour, 
and  decretistre  of  canon,  Hath  no  pite  on  vs  poure. 

Decretive  (dfkrrtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  decret-,  ppl. 
stem  of  decernere  to  Decree  +  -iye.]  Having  the 
attribute  of  decreeing ;  =  Decretory  i. 

1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  170  Either 

discretiue  . .  or  directiue  . .  and  thirdly  decretiue,  which  is  in 
the  Prince,  either  affirmatiuely  to  binde  those  within  his  com- 
passe  [etc.].  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  269  To  distinguish  be¬ 

tween  event  and  duty ;  the  Decretive  and  Legislative  will 
of  God.  1770WESLEY  Wks.  (1872) XIV.  195  Both  the  choice 
of  the  former,  and  the  decretive  omission  of  the  latter  were 
owing  . .  to  the  sovereign  will  . .  of  God.  1874  H.  R.  Rey¬ 
nolds  John  Bapt.  iii.  §  3.  206  They  are  . .  too  specific  and 
too  decretive  in  their  essence. 

Hence  Decretively  adv. 

1610  Healey  St.  A  ttg.  Citie  of  God  808  The  thousand 
years  are  decretively  meant  of  the  devills  bondage  onely. 

t  Decreto'rial,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  L.  decretdri- 
ns  Decretory  +  -al.] 

1,  =  Decretory  3. 

1588  J.  Harvf.y  Disc.  Probl.  25  The  great  Climactericall, 
Hebdomaticall,  Sealary,  Decretoriall  yeere.  Ibid.  93  Is  it 
therefore  impossible  . .  that  any  of  those  should  see  as  far 
into  Decretoriall  numbers  ?  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
iv.  xii.  212  The  medicall  or  Decretoriall  month. 

2.  =  Decretory  i. 

1778  Farmer  Left,  to  Worthington  i.(R.\  That  I .  .overrule 
the  Scripture  itself,  in  a  decretorial  manner. 

t  Decreto'rian,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -an.] 
Decisive,  critical;  =  Decretory  2,  3. 

1679  J.  Goodman  Penit.  Pardoned  in.  ii.  (17131289  There 
is  no  decretorian  battle,  nor  is  the  business  decided  upon 
a  push.  1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  iii.  Diss.  Physick  54 
The  ancient  Greek  Physicians  made  . .  Astrology  or  Astro¬ 
nomy,  with  their  Critical  and  Decretorian  Days,  a  consider¬ 
able  Part  of  their  Medicinal  Studies. 

Decretorily,  adv.  ?  Ohs.  [f.  next  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  decretory  manner ;  positively,  decisively. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  ii.  rule  vi.  §  33  All  which 
speak  . .  decretorily  and  dogmatically  and  zealously.  1684 
J.  Goodman  Wint.  Ev.  Conf.  in.  (T.),  Deal  concisely  and 
decretorily,  that  I  may  be  brought  . .  to  the  point  you 
drive  at. 

Decretory  (dfkrrtari),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[ad.  L.  decretdri-us ,  f.  decret -  ppl.  stem  of  L.  de¬ 
cern  ere  to  determine,  Decree  :  see  -ory.] 


1.  Of  the  nature  of,  involving,  or  relating  to,  a 
decree,  authoritative  decision,  or  final  judgement. 

a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  83  We  banish  . .  all  imagin¬ 
ary  fatality,  and  all  decretory  impossibility  of  concurrence 
and  co-operation  to  our  own  salvation.  1649  Jer,  Taylor 
Gt.  Exenip.  11.  vii.  37  Those  decretory  and  finall  words  of 
S.  Paul :  He  that  defiles  a  Temple,  him  will  God  destroy. 
1673  Baxter  Let.  in  Answ.  Dodwell  82  You  appropriate 
the  Decretory  Power  to  your  Monarch  ;  and  communicate 
only  the  executive.  1737  J.  Clarke  Hist.  Bible  (1740)  II. 
v.  128  Jesus,  knowing  they  had  passed  a  decretory  sentence 
against  Him.  1807  Robinson  Archxol.  Grceca  1.  xvi.  77  The 
decretory  sentence  was  passed. 

+  b.  Of  persons  :  Characterized  by  pronouncing 
a  definite  decision  or  judgement ;  positive,  decided. 

1651  Jer.  'Baylor  Serm.for  Yean.  xi.  136  They  that  with 
. .  a  loose  tongue  are  too  decretory,  and  enunciative  of 
speedy  judgement.  1655  —  Unnnt  Necess.  vii.  §  t,  I  will 
not  be  decretory  in  it, because  the  Scripture  hath  said  nothing 
of  it.  1680  H.  Dodwf.ll  Pzvo  Lett.  Advice  (1691)  105  If 
,  I  may  seem  decretory  in  resolving  positively  some  things 
controverted  among  learned  men. 

f  2.  Such  as  to  decide  the  question  ;  decisive, 
determinative.  Obs. 

1674  Evelyn  Navig.  $  Comm.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  644  That 
decretory  battle  at  Actium,  1692  M.  Morgan  Poem  on 
Victory  oiier  Fr.  Fleet  7  In  which  was  struck  this  decretory 
Blow.  1718  Bp.  Hutchinson  Witchcraft  (1720)  172  They 
tried  . .  their  Claims  to  Land,  by  Combat,  or  the  Decretory 
Morsel.  1737  Whiston  Josephus  Diss.  105  There  is  one 
particular  Observation  . .  that  seems  to  me  to  he  decretory. 

+  3.  Old  Med.  and  Astrol.  Pertaining  to  or  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  final  issue  of  a  disease,  etc.  ;  also  fig. 
of  a  course  of  life  ;  =  Critical  4.  Obs.  or  arch . 

1577  B-  Googe  Heresbacli's  Hush.  (1586)  78  h,  The  third 
of  Maie  (which  is  the  laste  decretorie  daie  of  the  Vine).  1601 
Holland  Pliny  I.  500  The  foure  decretorie  or  criticall  daies, 
that  giue  the  doome  of  Oliue  trees,  either  to  good  or  had.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  213  The  medicall  month ; 
introduced  by  Galen  . .  for  the  better  compute  of  Decretory 
or  Criticall  dayes.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  iii.  iv.  vii. 
(1852)  610  When  the  decretory  hour  of  death  overtakes  you. 
1890  E.  Johnson  Rise  Christendom  104,  I  look  intrepidly 
forward  to  yonder  decretory  hour  [of  death]. 

t  Decrew*,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  OF.  dtcreu ,  now 
ddcru ,  pa.  pple.  of  d&creistre ,  dtcroitre  to  De¬ 
crease  :  cf.  Accrue.]  To  decrease,  wane. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  18  Sir  Arthegall  renewed  His 
strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decrewed. 

Decrial  (dilcraral).  rare.  [f.  Decry  v.  +  -al  5.] 
The  act  of  decrying  ;  open  disparagement. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  Misc.  v.  i.  (173 7)  III.  266  The 
Decrial  of  an  Art,  on  which  the  Cause  and  Interest  of  Wit 
and  Letters  absolutely  depend.  Ibid.  v.  ii.  (R.),  A  decrial  or 
disparagement  of  those  raw  works. 

Decried  (d/krai-d),  ppl.  a .  [f.  Decry  z/.  +  -ed.] 
Cried  down,  disparaged  openly,  etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

1655  H.  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  1.  (1858)  36  Prayer  was  such 
A  decryed  course,  sure  it  prevailed  not  much.  1783  Burke 
Report  Affairs  India  Wks.  1842  II.  6  A  suspected  and  de¬ 
cried  government.  1818  J.  C.  Hobhouse  I taly  (iQ$g)  II.  372 
A  decried  effort  since  the  edict  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Decrier  (d/ krai ‘si).  One  who  decries. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  Didia  A  iiij  b,  It  is  a  Justice  only  in¬ 
tended  my  Country  against  its  Decriers,  a  1716  South  Scrm. 
VII.  ii.  (R.),  The  late  fanatic  decryers  of  the  necessity  of 
human  learning.  1881  Saintsbury  Dryden  v.  103  Dryden’s 
principal  decrier. 

+  Decri  minate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
decrimindre  (Du  Cange),  f.  De-  I.  3  +  criminare 
to  accuse  of  crime.]  To  denounce  as  a  criminal, 
to  accuse.  Hence  Decri'minating'  ppl.  a. 

1670  Tryal  R udyard. etc.  in  Phcni.x (1721)  I.  398  A  whole 
sea  of  their  Decriminating  and  Obnoxious  Terms. 

j-  Decro'tt,  v.  Qhs.  nonce-wd.  [a.  F.  die  roller, 
in  1 2th  c.  descroter,  f.  de-,  des-  (De-  I.  6)  +  crotte 
dirt.]  traits.  To  clean  from  dirt,  remove  dirt  from. 

1653  Urquiiart  Rabelais  1.  xx,  To  decrott  themselves  in 
rubbing  of  the  dirt  of  either  their  shoes  or  clothes. 

Decrown  (dz"krairn\  v.  ?  Ohs.  [f.  De-  II.  2 
4-  Crown  sb.  Cf.  F.  dfcouronner  ‘to  vnerowne’ 
(Cotgr.),  OF-,  descoroner  (12th  c.) ;  also  dethrone .] 
i  traits.  To  deprive  of  the  crown,  to  discrown. 

1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  A nsw.  Nameless  Cath.  153  Authoritie 
to  de-Throan  and  de-Crowne  Princes.  1624  F.  White  Kept. 
Fisher  56  Throning  and  dethroning,  crowning  and  decrown¬ 
ing  them.  1778  Phil.  Snrv.  S.  tret.  322  If  the  Pope  had 
not  arrogated  a  right  to  dethrone  and  decrown  Kings.  183s 
|  Lytton  Rienzi  1.  iii,  How  art  thou  decrowned  and  spoiled 
by  thy  recreant  and  apostate  children. 

Hence  Decrowning  vbl.  sb. 

a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  212  The  decrowning  of 
Kings. 

Decrustation  (d/'krrsLTiJ.rn).  rare  —  [n. 

of  action  f.  L.  decrust-dre  to  peel  off  (an  outer 
layer  or  crust),  f.  De-  I.  6  +  crust  a  Crust,  crus  tare 
to  Crust  :  see  -ation.]  The  removal  of  a  crust  or 
incrustation. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Decrustation ,  a  decrustation,  or  vnerusting; 
a  paring  away  of  the  vpperinost  part,  or  outmost  rind.  1656 
in  Blount  Glossogr.  1658  in  Phillips.  1721  in  Bailey; 
and  in  mod,  Diets.  1882  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Decry  (ctfkrar),  v.  Also  6-7  decrie.  Pa.  t. 
and  pple.  decried,  [a.  F.  ddcrier ,  in  14th  c. 
deserter,  f.  des-,  de -  (see  De-  1. 6)  +  crier  to  cry.  In 
ling,  the  prefix  appears  always  to  have  been  taken 
in  sense  ‘  down  ’ :  see  De-  I.  4.] 

1.  trails.  To  denounce,  condemn,  suppress,  or 
I  depreciate  by  proclamation  ;  =  cry  down  (Cry  v. 


17a);  chiefly  said  of  foreign  or  obsolete  coins; 
also  to  bring  down  the  value  (of  any  article)  by 
the  utterance  or  circulation  of  statements. 

1617  Moryson  I  tin.  1.  iii.  vi.  289  Having  a  singular  Art  to 
draw  all  forraine  coynes  when  they  want  them,  by  raising 
the  value,  and  in  like  sort  to  put  them  away,  when  they 
haue  got  abundance  thereof,  by  decrying  the  value.  1633 
T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  iv.  (1821)  267  The  calling  downe, 

:  and  decrying  of  all  other  Moneys  whatsoever.  1697  Evelyn 
Numism.x i.  204  Many  others  [medals  of  Elagabalus]  decried 
and  called  in  for  his  infamous  life.  1710  Whitworth  Acc. 
Russia  (1758)  80  Next  year,  .the  . .  gold  . .  was  left  without 
refining,  which  utterly  decried  those  Ducats.  1765  Black- 
stone  Comm.  I.  278  The  king  may.,  decry,  or  cry  down, 
any  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  it  no  longer  current. 
1844  Act  7-8  Viet.  c.  24  §4  Spreading  .,  any  false  rumour, 
with  intent  to  enhance  or  decry  the  price  of  any  goods. 

2.  To  cry  out  against  ;  to  disparage  or  condemn 
openly ;  to  attack  the  credit  or  reputation  of ; 
-  Ciy  down  (Cry  17b). 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evan?.  T.  1.  75  We  goe..to  law 
one  with  another  (which  S.  Paul  so  decryed).  1660  R. 
Coke  Justice  Vind.  Pref.  1  All  men  . .  have  with  one  voice 
commended  Virtue,  and  decried  Vice.  1665  Pf.pys  Diary 
27  Nov.,  The  goldsmiths  do  decry  the  new  Act.  1756  C. 
Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  Pref., 4  Who  is  this’,  says  one,  ‘  that 
is  come  to  decry  our  waters  ?  ’  1867  Lewes  Hist.  Philos. 

II.  105  He  does  not  so  much  decry  Aristotle, as  the  idolatry’ 
of  Aristotle.  1872  Yeats  Grozvth  Comm.  371  The  zeal  with 
which  the  Church  decried  the  taking  of  interest  or  usury. 

Hence  Decry  ing  vbl.  sb. 

*633  [see  1  above].  1637  State  Trials ,  John  Hampden 
(R.),  There  hath  been  a  decrying  by  the  people  and  they 
have  petitioned  in  parliament  against  it.  1863  Kinglake 
Crimea  (1876)  I.  vi.  84  A  general  decrying  of  arms. 

+  Decry,  sb.  Ohs.  rare—1,  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The 
decrying  (of  money7) ;  decrial. 

1686  tr.  Chardins  Trav.  i.  9  The  English  were  the  Pro¬ 
curers  of  this  Decry.  For  had  that  Money  continu’d  Currant, 
their  Trade  had  been  ruin’d. 

Decrystallization  (dfkrbstalaiz^-Jan).  [f. 
De-  II.  1 .]  Deprivation  of  crystalline  structure. 

i860  Sat.  Rev.  X.  83/1  The  decrystallization  of  ice  by  the 
solar  rays.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  56  Developed  by  the 
breaking-down  or  decrystallisation  of  the  ice. 

t  Decubation.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
dccubdre  to  lie  away  (from  one’s  own  bed),  taken 
in  sense  of  L.  decuinhere  to  lie  down.]  The  action 
of  lying  down. 

1664  Evelyn  SylvatryjS)  613  At  this  Decubation  upon 
houghs  the  Satyrist  seems  to  hint,  when  he  introduces  the 
gypsies  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  543-5). 

Decnbital  (d ki?4 -  bital) ,  a.  [f.  next  +  -at,.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resulting  from  decubitus. 

1876  Braithwaite  Retrospect  Med.  LXXIII.  4  Dr.  Hand- 
field  Jones  on  decubital  inflammation. 

II  Decubitus  (d/km-bit^s).  Med.  [mod.L.  f. 
decumbere  to  lie  down,  after  accubitus  and  other 
parallel  forms.  Used  also  in  French  from  1747.] 

1.  The  manner  or  posture  of  lying  in  bed. 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  190  The  dorsal  decubitus 
should  not  be  constantly  maintained  ;  changes  of  position 
are  important.  1879  J.  M.  Duncan  Led.  Dis.  Women 
xxx.  (1889)  245  The  decubitus  is  rarely  on  the  healthy  side. 

2.  ‘Also,  a  synonym  of  Bedsore ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
see  Bed  sb.  19. 

t  Deeulcate,  v.  Obs.—  0  [f.  late  L.  deculcdre  + 

-ate  3  ;  cf.  inculcate .]  (See  quots.) 

1623  Cockeram,  Deeulcate,  to  tread  somthing  vnder  foot. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Deeulcate .  .to  tread  or  trample  upon. 

•f  Deeu-lt,  v.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  L.  decultdre  (rare 
and  doubtful)  =valde  occultare. ]  (See  quot.) 

1623  Cockeram,  Decult,  to  hide  priuily. 

Decultivate:  see  De-  II.  1. 

Decuman  (de-kimnan),  a.  Also  7-8  -ane. 
[ad.  L.  decumdn-us,  var.  of  decimdnus  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tenth  part,  or  the  tenth  cohort,  f. 
decim-us  tenth  :  see  -an  ;  also,  by  metonymy7,  con¬ 
siderable,  large,  immense  ] 

1.  Very  large,  immense  :  usually  of  waves. 

(As  to  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  tenth  or  decuman  wave, 
fluctus  decumanus,  is  greater  and  more  dangerous  than 
any  other  :  see  Sir  Thos.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xvii.  2,  De 
Quincey  Pagan  Oracles  Wks.  1862  VII.  183.) 

1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Church  30  To  he  overwhelmed 
and  quite  sunk  by  such  decumane  billowes  as  those  small 
vessels  have  no  proportion  to  resist.  1708  Motteux  Rabe¬ 
lais  iv.  xxiii.  (1737)97  That  decumane  Wave  that  took  us 
fore  and  aft.  1838  Eraser's  Mag.  XVII.  122  The  tenth,  or 
decuman,  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  waves,  and  the  most 
sweeping  in  its  operation.  1870  Farrar  Witn.  Hist.  i.  (1871) 
5  Confidence,  that  even  amid  the  decuman  billows  of  modem 
scepticism  it  [the  Church]  shall  remain  immovable. 

also!.  1870  Lowf.ll  Poems,  Cathcdr.,  Shocks  of  surf  that 
clomb  and  fell.  Spume-sliding  down  the  baffled  decuman. 

2.  Ram.  Antiq.  Belonging  to  the  tenth  cohort : 
applied  to  the  chief  entrance  to  a  camp,  or  that 
farthest  from  the  enemy  ( porta  decumana). 

1852  Wright  Celt,  Roman,  tj-  Saxon  (1861)  148  The  decu¬ 
man  gate. 

t  Decumanal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-al.]  —  prec.  1 . 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  229  The  decumanal 
wave  of  the  oddest  whimzy  of  all. 

Decumbence  (dfkrvmbens).  [f.  Decumbent  : 
see -ence.]  Lying  down  ;  =next. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  i.  105  If.,  they  lye 
not  downe  and  enjoy  no  decumbence  at  all.  1882  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Decumbence,  the  state  or  attitude  of  lying  down. 
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Decumbency  (dflwmbSnsi).  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ency.] 

1.  Lying  clown,  reclining ;  decumbent  condition 
or  posture. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  vi.  244  Theophylact  . . 
not  considering  the  ancient  manner  of  decumbency,  imputed 
this  gesture  of  the  beloved  Disciple  unto  Rusticity.  1877 
Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  32  The  mode  of  decum¬ 
bency  is  generally  on  the  back,  with  the  head  high. 

2.  Taking  to  one’s  bed;  =  Decumbiture  2.  In 
cjuot.  1S20  humorously  for  ‘ going  to  bed’. 

1651  C.  Walker  Hist.  Independ.  in.  52  One  peece  of  cure 
. .  must  be  Phlebotomy,  but  then  you  must  begin  before 
Decumbency.  1652  Gaule  Magastivm.  240  The  hour  of 
decumbency.  1820  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  15  (1822)  I.  117 
Candid  enquirers  into  one’s  decumbency. 

Decumbent  (d/k^-mbent),  a .  (sb.)  [ad.  L. 
decumbent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  deewnb-ere  to  lie  down, 
f.  De-  I.  1  +  -cumbOre  to  lie.] 

1.  Lying  down,  reclining.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Decumbent,  that  lyes  or  sits  down  ; 

or  dyes,  a  1692  Ashmole  Antiq.  Berksh.  I.  2  (R.)  The  de¬ 
cumbent  portraiture  of  a  woman,  resting  on  a  death’s  head. 
1748  Hartley  Obser7>.  Man  1.  i.  46  The  decumbent  Posture 
which  is  common  to  Animals  in  Sleep.  1798  W.  Yonge  in 
Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  Knowledge  (1799)  303  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  decumbent  posture. 

+  b.  Lying  in  bed  through  illness.  Obs. 

1689  G.  Harvey  Curing  D is.  by  Expect,  xv.  114  An  elder 
Brother  decumbent  of  a  Continual  Fever,  a  1732  Atter- 
bury  (T.),  To  deal  with  . .  decumbent  dying  sinners. 

2.  spec.  a.  Bot.  Lying  or  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
but  with  the  extremity  ascending :  applied  to  stems, 
branches,  etc. 

1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Gard.  11.  24  note.  This  species  of  Fern 
. .  with  a  decumbent  root.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
83  Herbaceous  plants,  native  of  sandy  plains  . .  and  usually 
decumbent.  1874  M.  C.  Cooke  Fungi  249  The  fertile  flocci 
were  decumbent,  probably  from  the  weight  of  the  spores. 

b.  Arat.  Hist.  Of  hairs  or  bristles :  Lying  flat  on 
the  surface,  instead  of  growing  out  at  right  angles. 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiv.  398  The  covering 
of  hairs  is  silky  and  decumbent.  Ibid.  III.  645  Short  de¬ 
cumbent  hairs  or  bristles. 

t  B.  as  sb.  One  lying  ill  in  bed  :  cf.  1  b.  Obs . 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  7\  11. 138  When  the  Christian 
decumbent  growes  near  to  the  grave.  1699  ‘  Misaurus  * 
Honour  of  Gout  (1720)  10  He  tells  the  Decumbent  a  long 
story  of  the  . .  Miser y  of  Life. 

Hence  Decu  mbently  adv.,  in  a  decumbent 
manner.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Decumbiture  (d/'k»-mbitiui).  ?  Obs.  [An 
irregular  formation  from  L.  decumbHre  ;  the  etymo¬ 
logical  form  being  decubitnre  :  see  Decubitus.] 

1.  Lying  down  ;  spec,  as  an  invalid  in  bed. 

1670  Maynvvaring  Vita.  Sana  viii.  94  As  for  the  manner 
of  decumbiture,  the  body  must  lie  easie.  1681  Wharton 
Crises  Dis.  Wks.  (1683)  115  The  time  when  the  Sick-party 
takes  his  Bed,  is  the  beginning  of  his  Decumbiture.  1741 
Ettrick  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  565  The  Band  ..  is  to  be 
kept  on,  the  whole  Time  of  Decumbiture. 

2.  The  act  or  time  of  taking  to  one’s  bed  in  an 
illness,  b.  Astrol.  A  figure  erected  for  the  time 
at  which  this  happens,  and  affording  prognostics  of 
recovery  or  death. 

1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  xliv.  255  At  the  hour  of  Birth,  at 
time  of  Decumbiture  of  the  sick.  1671  Blagrave  Astrol. 
Physic  23  The  Moon  being  returned  unto  the  place  she  was 
in  at  the  decumbiture.  a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  The  planetary 
hour  must  first  be  known,  And  lucky  moment :  if  her  eye 
but  akes,  Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  she  takes.  1707  J. 
Frazer  Disc.  Second  Sight  4  The  boy  died  . .  the  eleventh 
night  from  his  decumbiture.  1819  J.  Wilson  Diet.  Astrol., 
Decumbiture,  a  horary  question  or  figure,  erected  for  a  sick 
person.  It  should  be  made  to  the  time  when  the  patient 
first  perceives  his  disease. 

+  Decupela*tion.  Obs.— 0  [cf.  Cupel,  Cupel- 
lation.]  ‘The  same  as  Decantation.’ 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey) ;  hence  1721  in  Bailey,  etc. 

+  De’CUplate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  decttpldt-us , 
pa.  pple. :  see  Decuple  z\]  Multiplied  by  ten. 

1690  Leybourn  Cursus  Math.  339  There  remains  . .  Root 
Decuplate,  b  =  20. 

Decuplate  (de'kh/pD’t),  v.  [f.  L.  deatpldre  : 
see  Decuple  v.  and  -ate  3.]  =  Decuple  v. 

1690  Leybourn  Cursus  Math.  340  The  first  Root  de- 
cuplated,  b  —  30.  1887  19 th  Cent.  Aug.  152  All  this  de- 

cuplating  our  production. 

Hence  +  Decupla*tion,  multiplication  by  ten, 
increase  tenfold. 

1690  Leybourn  Cursus  Math.  340  The  Decuplation  of  the 
Roots. 

Decuple  (de'kwp’l),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  decuple 
(1484  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  decuplus  tenfold,  f.  dec-em 
ten  +  - plus ,  as  in  du-plus,  tri-plus,  etc.] 

A.  adj.  Ten  times  as  much  ;  tenfold. 

[1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1.  xli,  Duplat,  triplat,  diates- 
seriall,  Sesqui  altera,  and  decuplaresortis.]  1613  M.  Ridley 
Maen.  Bodies  87  Sometimes  decuple  or  ten  times  as  much 
againe.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  192  Man,  whose 
length  . .  is  sextuple  unto  his  breadth  . .  and  decuple  unto 
his  profundity.  1771  Raper  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  534 
Reckoning  . .  the  value  of  gold  decuple  that  of  silver.  1817 
Colebrooke  A  Igebra,  etc.  4  Increasing  regularly  in  decuple 
proportion.  1843  Fraser  s Mag.  XXVII.  461  Double,  treble, 
and  more  than  decuple  the  amount. 

B.  sb.  A  number  or  quantity  ten  times  another ; 
a  tenfold  amount. 


c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  20,  20  is  decuple  j 
of  2,  10  is  J>e  decuple  of  1.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (R.),  If 

the  same  proportion  holds  . .  (that  is,  as  I  guess,  near  a  de¬ 
cuple).  1864  Pusey  Led.  Daniel  623  During  a  period  of 
years,  which  was  to  be  a  decuple  of  their  own  number.  1885 
Times  12  Dec.  9/5  To  abolish  one  or  two  of  the  doubles, 
trebles,  and  decuples  which  afflict  postmen  and  cabmen  [in 
street  nomenclature]. 

Decuple  (de'kiwp’l),  v.  [ad.  L.  decupldre  (only 
in  pa.  pple.  decupldtus),  f.  decuplus  tenfold:  see 
prec. :  cf.  F.  d(cupler  (18th  c.  in  Hatzf.).] 
trans.  To  increase  or  multiply  tenfold. 

1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  201  The  Square  of  1  decupled  is 
10.  a  1687  Petty  Pol.  A  rith.  i.  (1691)  9  If  France  hath  scarce 
doubled  its  Wealth  and  Power,  and  that  the  other  have  de¬ 
cupled  theirs.  1837  Gen.  P.  Thompson  F.xerc.  (1842)  IV. 
253  If  the  demand  for  muscle  were  decupled  at  every  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  station. 

Hence  Decoupled///.  a. 

1854  H.  H.  Wilson  tr.  Rig-veda  II.  5  To  partake  of  the 
decupled  (libation). 

Decuplet  (dekiwplet).  Plus.  [f.  L.  decuplus 
Decuple  +  -et  in  triplet ,  etc.]  ‘A  group  of  ten 
notes  played  in  the  time  of  eight  or  four  ’  (Stainer 
&  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms'). 

Decur,  var.  of  Decore  Obs. 

Deeure,  obs.  form  of  Decurt. 

f  Decuwiate,  v.  Obs.~ 0  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  de- 
curidre  to  divide  into  decuria ? :  see  Decury.]  (See 
qnot.)  So  f  Decuriadion  [L.  dccuridtid], 

1623  Cockeram,  Decuriate ,  to  diuide  into  bands,  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  1721  in  Bailey.  1623  Cockeram,  Decnriation ,  a 
making  of  Knights  or  Captaines. 

Decurion  (d/kiu»‘ripn).  In  4-5  -ioun.  [ad. 

L.  decurio,  -onem,  f.  dec-em  ten,  after  centurio 
Centurion  :  see  Decury.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  cavalry  officer  in  command  of 
a  decuria  or  company  of  ten  horse.  Also  gen. 

A  commander  or  captain  of  ten  men. 

1382  Wvclif  1  Mace.  iii.  55  Decuriouns,  leders  of  ten.  1533 
Bellenden  Livy  tv.  (1822)  361  Sixtus  Tempanius,  decurion 
of  horsmen.  1581  Styward  Mart.  Discipl.  1.  61  He  shall 
charge  euerie  decurion  or  Captaine  of  ten  men  vpon  their 
othes.  1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome  v.  83  He  had  got  away, 
if  a  Decurion  had  not  fallen  upon  him.  1838  Arnold  Hist. 
Rome  I.  75  The  poorest  citizens,  .followed  the  army,  .acting 
as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 

b.  trans/.  An  overseer  of  ten  households,  a 
tithing-man. 

1591  G.  Fletcher  Basse  Commw.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  43  The 
constable  hath  certaine  . .  decurions  under  him,  which  haue 
the  ouersight  of  ten  households  a  peece.  1689-90  Temple 
Ess.  Heroic  Virtue  §  3  Wks.  1731  I.  207  He  [Mango  Capac] 
instituted  Decurions  thro’  both  these  Colonies,  that  is,  one 
over  every  Ten  Families. 

2.  Roman  Hist.  A  member  of  the  senate  of  a 
colony  or  municipal  town ;  a  town  councillor. 

In  later  times  the  capacity  for  the  office  became  hereditary, 
and  the  decurions  formed  an  order  charged  with  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  responsibilities  to  the  imperial  government. 

1382  Wyclif  Mark  xv.  43  Ioseph  of  Armathie,  the  noble 
decurioun  [Vulg.  decurio ,  Gr.  povXevrris].  1606  Holland 
Sueton.  60  A  new  kind  of  Suffrages  which  the  decurions  or 
elders  of  Colonies  gave  every  one  in  their  owne  Towneshippe. 
1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  in.  (1636)  2  Ioseph  of  Arimathea, 
that  noble  Decurion.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  §  F.  II.  63  The 
laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive  only  of  envy 
and  reproach,  of  expence  and  danger,  were  imposed  on  the 
Decurions,  who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and 
whom  the  severity  of  the  Imperial  laws  had  condemned  to 
sustain  the  burthens  of  civil  society.  1872  E.  W.  Robertson 
Hist.  Ess.  37  note ,  The  Decurio,  and  filius  Decurionis,  the 
Plebeius,  and  the  Servus  of  the  law  of  Constantine,  answer 
exactly  to  the  Noble,  Free,  and  Servile  orders  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  codes. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Great  Council  in  modern 
Italian  cities  and  towns. 

1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No  97/1  The  Colledge  of  the  Jurists,  the 
sixty  Decurions  [at  Milan].  1708  Ibid.  No.  4448/1  After 
these  came  eight  Trumpeters  . .  preceding  the  60  Decurions, 
the  great  Chancellor,  the  Privy-Council,  and  Senate.  1841 
W.  Spalding  Italy  $  It.  I  si.  III.  343  In  Genoa,  whose  muni¬ 
cipality  was  constituted  by  laws  of  1814  and  1815,  there  is 
a  Great  Council  of  forty  decurions  (half  nobles,  half  mer¬ 
chants  and  other  citizens),  who  were  named  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  crown,  but  have  since  filled  up  their  own 
vacancies.  1865  Maffei  Brigand  Life  II.  47  At  one  time 
a  syndic,  a  decurion,  profited  by  his  post  to  persecute  his 
private  enemies. 

4.  Astrol.  =  Decan  2. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  87  Their  houses  . .  thrones,  de¬ 
curions,  faces,  joys. 

H  Erron.  for  Decury,  a  company  of  ten. 

1555  Eden  Decades  23  A  coompanye  of  armed  men  diuided 
into  .xxv.  decurions,  that  is,  tenne  in  a  company  with  theyr 
capitaynes. 

Decirrionate.  [ad.  L.  decuriondt-us ,  f.  de- 
curidn-em :  see -ate1.]  The  office  of  a  decurion. 

1840  Milman  Hist.  Chr.  II.  382.  1863  Draper  Intell. 

Devel.  Europe  ix.  (1865)  209  Exempting  the  priesthood  from 
burdensome  offices  such  as  the  decurionate.  1880  Muirhead 
Gains  1.  §  95  note,  Not  only  the  magistracy  but  also  the 
decurionate  was  a  stepping-stone  to  citizenship. 

Decirrionship.  [See -ship.]  =prec. 

1873  Wagner  tr.  TeuffeV s  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  II.  340  Ex¬ 
emption  . .  from  the  decu’ionship  and  military  service. 

Decurrence  (d/'kzurens).  [f.  Decubrent  :  see 
-ence.] 

+ 1.  The  act  or  state  of  running  down ;  downward 
flow  or  course ;  lapse  (of  time).  Obs. 


1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Church  536  The  errata’s  which, 
by  long  decurrence  of  time,  through  many  mens  hands  have 
befaln  it,  are  easily  corrected.  1677  P.  A.  Pref.  Poem  in 
Cary's  Chronol.,  The  Course  Of  Humane  Beeing  even  from 
the  Source  Of  it’s  Decurrence. 

2.  Bot.  The  condition  of  being  Decurrent  (q.v.). 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  228  The  decurrence  of 
the  fibres.  1883  G.  Allen  in  Native  29  Mar.  51 1  There  will 
be  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  long  pointed  ribbon-like 
form,  and  also  a  marked  inclination  towards  decurrence. 

Decirrrency.  [f-  us  prec.  +  -ency.]  =  prec. 

1651  j.  Goodwin  Redemption  Red.  ii.  §  17  The  flowing  of 
Rivers  from  their  Fountaines  together  with  the  decurrency 
of  their  Waters  into  the  Sea.  1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Deem *- 
?-ency,  the  condition  or  appearance  of  a  decurrent  leaf. 

Decurrent  (d/kzrrent),  a.  [acl.  L.  decurrent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  decurrere  to  run  down,  f.  De-  1.  1 
+  currere  to  run.]  • 

J*  1.  Running  or  flowing  down.  Obs. 

I432-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  225  An  ymage  of  Venus  .. 
whiche  was  made  so  subtily  that  a  man  my3hte  see  in  that 
ymage  as  bloode  decurrente. 

2.  Bot.  Of  leaves,  etc. :  Extending  down  the 
stem  or  axis  below  the  point  of  insertion  or  attach¬ 
ment. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Snppl.,  Decurrent  leaf,  a  1794  Sir 
W.  Jones  Bot.  Obs .  in  Asiat.  Res.  (1795)  IV.  259  [Leaves] 
downy  on  both  sides,  mostly  decurrent  on  the  long  hoary 
petiols.  1870  Hooker  Stnd.  Flora  260  Verbascum  Thapsus 
. .  leaves  very  decurrent  . .  anthers  of  long  stamens  slightly 
decurrent. 

Hence  Decu  rreutly  adv. 

1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  178  [Pinnate]  decursRd,  de- 
currently,  when  the  leaflets  are  decurrent. 

Decuwring,  ppl.  a.  —  Decu brent  (in  Bot  ). 

1889  in  Cent .  Diet. 

t  Decu  rse.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  decurs-us,  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  dccurr-cre :  cf.  Decourse.]  Downward  course, 
lapse. 

1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  237  By  degrees,  in  decurse 
of  time.  1657  Tomlinson1 Renou's  Disp.  225  Nor  that  the 
decurse  of  years  would  work  some  change  in  it. 

f  Decursion  (d/kD-jJan).  Obs.  [ad.  L.  de- 
cursion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  decurr-lre  (ppl.  stem 
decurs-)  to  run  down.] 

1.  The  action  of  running,  flowing,  or  passing 
downwards;  also  fig.  of  time,  etc. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed  vi.  x.  Wks.  V.  277  The  perpetual 
ascent  of  springing  waters  into  the  hills,  their  continual  de¬ 
cursion  from  them  into  the  sea.  1664  H.  Mori:  Myst.  Itiiq. 
206  In  the  decursion  of.  .twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years. 
1680  —  Apocal.  Apoc.  24  The  whole  decursion  and  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

2.  Antiq.  A  military  manoeuvre,  exercise  or  evo¬ 
lution,  performed  under  arms ;  a  solemn  procession 
round  a  funeral  pile. 

[1623  Cockeram,  Decursion,  arunning  ofsouldierson  their 
enemies.]  1658  W.  Burton  /tin.  Anton.  68  His  body,  .was 
laid  on  the  Rogus,  or  Pile . .  and  honored  with  the  7repiSpon>j, 
decursion,  or  running  round  it  by  his  Sons  and  Souldiers. 
1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  iv.  vi.  (1715)  211  In  this  Decur¬ 
sion  the  Motion  was  towards  the  Left  hand.  1702  Addison 
Dial.  Medals  i,  19  Charged  . .  with  many  Ancient  Customs, 
as  sacrifices  . .  allocutions,  decursions,  lectisterniums. 

Decirrsive,  a-  Bot.  [ad.  mod.  Bot.  L.  dccur- 
siv-us,  f.  L.  decurs-,  ppl.  stem  of  decurr-ere  to  run 
down :  see  -ive.]  =  Decurrent. 

1828  in  Webster. 

Hence  Decursively  adv.,  as  decursivelypinnate 
[mod.L.  decursive  pinnatus  :  cf.  Decurrently]. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet. ,  Decursively -pinnate,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  having  its  leaflets  decurrent,  or  running  along  the 
petiole.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

fDecu  rt,  a.  Obs.— 0  [Cf.  Curt  and  De-  II.  3.] 
1623  Cockeram,  Decurt ,  short. 

+  Decu  rt,  v.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  deciud-are  to  cut 
off,  curtail,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  curt  are  to  shorten  ;  see 
Curt  v.]  trans.  To  cut  down,  shorten,  dock, 
curtail,  abridge.  Hence  Decurted  ppl.  a. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  147  Your  decurted  or  headlesse  clause, 
A ngelorum  enim,  et  cct.  1631  J.  Done  Polydoron  88  [It  is] 
plain  Roguerie  toDecurte  or  mispoint  their  Writings.  1648 
Herrick  Hesper.,  Julia's  Churching  (1869)  307  To  him 
bring  Thy  free,  and  not  decurted  offering. 

Decu'rtate,  rare.  [ad.  L.  decurt dt- us , 
pa.  pple.  of  decurt  are  :  see  prec.]  Cut  down, 
shortened,  abridged,  curtailed. 

a  1638  Mede  Ep.  to  Hayn  Wks.  (1672)  iv.  755  The  preposi¬ 
tion  ?  being  decurtate  of  P5  inter.  1859  F.  Hall  Vdsa- 
vadattd  Preface  8  Bana.  .lopped  off  his  own  hands  and  feet 
. .  In  this  decurtate  condition  he  dictated  a  poem  of  a 
hundred  couplets. 

+  Decu  rtate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  de¬ 
curt  are  :  see  prec.  and  -  ate  3.]  trans.  =  Decurt  v. 

159^  Nashe  Lenten  Stujfe  Ep.  Ded.  A  ij  b,  Hee  sendes 
for  his  barber  to  depure,  decurtate,  and  spunge  him.  1623 
Cockeram,  Decurtate,  to  shorten.  1676  Cole  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XI.  607  Those,  which  had  been  decurtated  by  the 
unequal  cutting  of  the  knife. 

+  Decurta'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  decurtatidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  decurtdre :  see  Decurt  v.  So  in 
mod.F.]  Shortening,  abridging,  or  cutting  down. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  To  Rdr.,  Ambiguous  equivoca¬ 
tions,  affected  decurtations,  sophisticated  expressions. 
1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  in.  (1682)  38  By  the  like  decurta- 
tion  we  have  turned  Hispania  unto  Spain.  1700  Phil. 
Trans.  XXII.  568  The  Contraction  . .  is  performed  by  the 
decurtation  or  shortening  of  the  Fleshy  Fibres. 
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Decurvation  (d?k»av^-Jan).  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  de-  down  +  ppl.  stem  of  curvarc  to  bend,  Curve  : 
see  -ation.]  The  action  or  process  of  decurving  ; 
the  condition  of  being  bent  downwards. 

1881  A.  Nevvton  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  358/2  There  are 
Trochilidx  which  possess  almost  every  gradation  of  decur¬ 
vation  of  the  bill. 

Decurvature  (d/k»-rvatiiu).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ure  :  cf.  curvature.]  =prec. 

1887  E.  D.  Cope  Orig.  7  ittcst  376  Constant  jarring. -would 
tend  to  a  decurvature  of  both  inferior  and  superior  adjacent 
end  walls. 

Decurve  (dzkzr.iv),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  de-  down  + 
curvdre  to  Curve.]  To  curve  or  bend  down. 
Hence  Deeu'rved  ppl.  a .,  curved  downwards. 

1835  Kirby  Hab.  4-  hist.  Anim.  I.  ix.  274  An  incipient  de- 
curved  spire.  1892  Athenaeum  18  June  795/2  The  upper 
mandible  [of  a  parakeet]  was  so  abnormally  decurved. 

Becury  (de-kiuri).  Also  6  decure.  [a.  OF. 
decurie  or  ad.  L.  decuria  a  division  or  company  of 
ten,  f.  dec-em  ten,  after  centuria  Century.] 

Rom.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  A  division  consisting  of 
ten  men,  a  company  or  body  of  ten  ;  applied  also 
to  larger  classes  or  divisions  (e.  g.  of  the  judices, 
scribse ,  etc.). 

i533  Bellenden  Livy  1.  (1822).  30  The  faderis,  quhilk  war 
ane  hundreth  in  nowmer,  devidit  thaimself  in  ten  decuris, 
ilk  decure  contening  ten  men  in  nowmer.  1563-7  Buchanan 
Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  8  The  regent  sal.  .assigne' 
thayme  place  in  hys  classe  diuidit  in  decuriis.  1586  T.  B. 
La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  643  The  Pretors.  .tooke  a  certain 
number  of  Iudges.  .who. . were  distributed  by  decuries  or 
tens.  1695  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  (1818)  II.  340  In  the 
larger  houses,  where  the  numbers  amounted  to  several 
decuries,  the  senior  dean  had  a  special  preeminence.  1847 
Grote  Greece  11.  xxxi.  IV.  189,  5000  of  these  citizens  were 
arranged  in  ten  pannels  or  decuries  of  500  each. 

Decus  (drkzzs).  slang.  [From  the  Latin  motto 
decus  et  tiitamen  on  the  rim.]  A  crown-piece. 

1688  Shadwell  Sqr.  Alsatia  n.Wlcs.  (1720)  IV.  48  To  equip 
you  with  some  Meggs,  Smelts,  Decus’s  and  Georges.  1822 
Scott  Nigel  xxiii,  ‘You  see’,  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
casket,  ‘  that  noble  Master  Grahame.  .has  got  the  dccuses 
and  the  smelts.' 

DeCUSS  (dzkzrs),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  decues-dre 
to  divide  crosswise,  or  in  the  form  of  an  X,  f. 
decussis  the  number  ten  (X),  also  a  ten-as  piece, 
and  so  supposed  to  be  f.  dec'-em)assis.~\  —  De¬ 
cussate  v. 

1782  A.  Monro  Compar.  Anat.  (ed.  3)  25  A  double  row  of 
. .  fibres  decussitig  one  another. 

t  DeCU’SSant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  decus- 
sant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  decussdre :  see  prec.]  Decus¬ 
sating,  intersecting. 

1685  H.  More  Para.  Prophet.  462  Placed  on  those  pro¬ 
duced  decussant  Lines. 

Decussate  (d/ka-s/t),  a.  [ad.  L.  decussat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  decussdre  :  see  Decuss.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  an  X. 

1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1538  The  letter  X,  styled 
a  cross  decussate.  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  85  The  de¬ 
cussate  cross  now  known  as  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 

2.  Bot.  Of  leaves,  etc. :  Arranged  on  the  stem 
in  successive  pairs,  the  directions  of  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  alternate 
pairs  are  parallel. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.Bot.  (1848)  II.  382  Decussate. arranged 
in  pairs  that  alternately  cross  each  other.  1884  Bower  & 
Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  259  The  stem  has  four  angles, 
and  bears  decussate  pairs  of  opposite  leaves. 

Hence  Decu  ssately  adv.,  in  a  decussate  manner. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  320  Folia,  .transversely  coalescent 
or  intersecting  one  another  (decussately  aggregated). 

Decussate  (dek#s£'t,  d/kzrs^t),  v .  [f.  L.  de- 
cuss  at-,  ppl.  stem  of  decuss-are  :  see  Decuss  ] 

1.  trans.  To  cross,  intersect,  lie  across,  so  as  to 
form  a  figure  like  the  letter  X. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  53  The  right  and 
transverse  fibres  are  decussated  by  the  oblick  fibres.  1665-6 
Phil.  Trans.  I.  221  These  Rainbows  did  not.  .decussate one 
another  at  right  angles.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr. 
(1756)  I.  58  The  inner  [fibres]  always  decussate  or  cross  the 
outer.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  583/1  Their  medullary 
fibres,  .converge  and  decussate  each  other. 

2.  intr.  To  cross  or  intersect  each  other ;  to  form 
a  figure  like  the  letter  X. 

1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  vii.  153  The  Fibres  of  the 
external  and  internal  Intercostals  decussate.  1835-6  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  251/r  Sometimes  they  [ligaments]  cross  or 
decussate  with  each  other.  1875  Blake  Zool.  198  Optic 
nerves,  commissurally  united,  not  decussating. 

Decussated  (see  prec.),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed  b]  Formed  with  crossing  lines  like  an  X ; 
crossed,  intersected ;  having  decussations  or  inter¬ 
sections. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  i.  37  The  decussated 
characters  in  many  consulary  coynes.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh. 
430  A  decussated  cross.  1755  Johnson,  Network ,  any  thing 
reticulated  or  decussated,  at  equal  distances,  with  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  intersections.  1841  Johnston  in  Proc. 
Benu.  Nat.  Club  I.  267  Shell,  .spirally  ridged  with  fine  de¬ 
cussated  stria:  in  the  interstices. 

b.  Rhet.  Consisting  of  or  characterized  by  two 
pairs  of  clauses  or  words,  those  in  each  pair  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  in  the  other,  but  in  reverse  order ; 
chiastic. 
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1828  Webster  s.v.,  In  rhetoric,  a  decussated  period  is  one 
that  consists  of  two  rising  and  two  falling  clauses,  placed  in 
alternate  opposition  to  each  other. 

Decussating,  ppl.  a.  [-ing2.]  Crossing, 
intersecting. 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  680/1  These  decussating 
fibres.  1855  Holden  Hum.  Osteol.  (1878)  9  Arranged  in 
decussating  curves  like  the  arches  in  Gothic  architecture. 

Decussation,  (dekps^Jan).  [ad.  L.  decussd- 
tidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  decussdre  :  see  Decuss  and 
-ation.]  Crossing  (of  lines,  rays,  fibres,  etc.)  so 
as  to  form  a  figure  like  the  letter  X  ;  intersection. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard. 
Cyrus  i.  37  The  Letter  that  is  the  Emphatical  decussa¬ 
tion,  or  fundamental  figure.  1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  (1769) 
90  Performed  in  single  and  masterly  strokes,  without  de¬ 
cussations,  and  cross  hatchings.  1672  Newton  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  344  By  the  iterated  decussations 
of  the  rays,  objects  will  be  rendered  less  distinct.  1713 
Derham  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  ii.  95  A  Coalition  or  Decussation 
of  the  Optick  Nerves.  1839-47  Todd  Cycl  Anat.  III. 
480/1  The  point  at  which  the  decussation  [of  nerve-fibres  in 
the  brain]  takes  place  is  about  ten  lines  below  the  margin 
of  the  pons  Varolii. 

b.  Rhet .  An  arrangement  of  clauses,  etc.  in 
which  corresponding  terms  occur  in  reverse  order ; 
chiasmus. 

1841  Tait's  Mag.  VIII.  561  They  have,  .become  weary  of 
these  pretty  grammatico-metrical  cuttings  and  decussations. 

•fl  Erroneous  use,  app.  for  Decussion,  striking  off. 

1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  117  He  yeilded  his 
head  to  de-cussation,  to  the  striking  off. 

+  Decirssative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.L.  decus  sat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  decuss-are  +  -ive.]  Characterized  by 
decussation;  crossing.  Hence  Decorssatively  adv. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  56  By  decussative 
diametrals,  Quincunciall  Lines  and  angles.  Ibid.  i.  38  The 
High-Priest  was  anointed  decussatively  or  in  the  form  of 
a  X. 

t  Decu  ssion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I.,  decus sidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  decuter-e  to  shake  down,  beat  down, 
etc.,  f.  De-  I.  1  +  quatere  to  shake.]  A  shaking 
down  or  off. 

1664  Evelyn  Pomona  (1729)  94  Making  a  Quantity  of 
Cider  with  Windfalls,  which  he  let  ripen  in  the  Hoard,  near 
a  month  interceding  between  the  time  of  their  Decussion, 
and  that  which  Nature  intended  for  their  Maturity.  1674 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Decussion ,  a  striking  or  shaking  off;  a 
beating  down. 

II  Decusso’rium.  Surg.  [mod.L.  f.  decuss-, 
ppl.  stem  of  decutere :  see  prec.  and  -orium.  In 
mod.F.  de'cussoire.’]  ‘  An  instrument  for  keeping 
down,  or  separating  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  dura 
mater  in  the  operation  of  trepanning,  to  protect  it 
from  injury,  and  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  mat¬ 
ters  from  its  surface  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1882). 

+  Decu’te,  v.  Obs.~ 0  [ad.  L.  decutere  (see 
above).]  1623  Cockeram,  Decute,  to  cut  off. 

+  Decu’tient,  a  Obs.—  0  [ad.  L.  decutient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  decutere  (see  above).] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Decutieut,  that  shakes  or  beats 
down. 

Decyl  (de’sil).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  5  Oca  ten  +  -yl.] 
The  tenth  member  of  the  series  of  hydrocarbon 
radicals  having  the  formula  Cn  H2n+i ;  the  mon¬ 
atomic  alcohol  radical  C,0  H21 ;  also  called  Decatyl. 
Used  attrib.  in  decyl  series,  compounds,  chloride, 
etc. 

Hence  derivatives  as  Dexylene,  the  olefine  of 
the  decyl  series  CI0  H20 ;  Decylic,  of  or  pertaining 
to  decyl,  as  in  decylic  alcohol,  hydride,  etc.  So 
Dexine,  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  C10H18,  the 
ethine  or  acetylene  member  of  the  decyl  series. 
Cf.  Decane,  Decene. 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1090  Decyl,  Rutyl,  Capryl, 
..  C10  H21.. Hydride  of  Decyl .. Chloride  of  Decyl.  1872 
Ibid.  VI.  542  Decylic  compounds .  .derived  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  hydrocarbon  Cio  H22,  decyl  hydride  . .  Decylene, 
C10  H-2o.  187s  Ibid.  VII.  423  Decene  and  Decine. 

Decypher,  obs.  form  of  Decipher. 

Ded,  obs.  form  of  Dead,  Death,  Deed,  Did  (see 
Do  vi). 

Dedain,  early  form  of  Disdain. 

Dedal,  Dedalian,  etc. :  see  Dzedal,  etc. 

Dedane,  var.  of  Dedeign  v.2 

II  Dedans  (dadan-).  Tennis.  [F.  dedans  gallery 
of  a  tennis  court,  special  application  of  dedans  in¬ 
side,  interior,  subst.  use  of  dedans  adv.  inside,  f.  de 
of,  from,  by,  with,  etc.  +  dans  within OF.  denz, 
itself  f.  de  +  enz L.  intus  inside,  within.]  The 
open  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  service-side  of  a 
tennis-court. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1878  J.  Marshall  Ann. 
Tennis  36  At  Lord’s,  .the  net,  instead  of  being  equidistant 
from  each  end  of  the  Court,  is  nearer  to  the  dedans  than  to 
the  other  end  by  1  ft.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  12  May  11/1  The 
forcing  for  the  dedans  and  the  stopping  were  magnificent. 
1890  Athenaeum  21  June  794/3  Let  any  young  man.. go 
into  the  ‘  dedans  ’  of  a  tennis  court  while  a  good  match  is 
going  on. 

Dedayn,  -e,  early  forms  of  Disdain. 

Dedbote,  var.  of  Deedbote  Obs. 

Dedd(e,  dede,  obs.  ff.  Dead,  Death,  Deed. 

Dede,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Do. 


t  Dedecorate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dedecordt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  dedecorare  to  disgrace  ;  see  next.] 
Disgraced,  disgraceful. 

IS  - .  Phylogamus  in  Skelton’s  Wks.  (1843)1.  p.  cxvi,  O  poet 
.  .Dedecorate  and  indecent,  Insolent  and  insensate. 

Dedecorate  (dz'de’kordt),  v.  [f.  L.  dedecordt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  dedecorare  to  disgrace,  f.  dedecus,  de¬ 
decor-  disgrace,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  decus,  decor-,  grace, 
etc.  In  sense  2,  f.  De-  II.  1  +  Decorate.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  disgrace,  dishonour.  Obs. 

1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Roods  13  (D.)  Why  lett’st  weake 
Wormes  Thy  head  dedecorate  With  worthlesse  briers,  and 
flesh-transpiercing  thornes?  1623  Cockeram,  Dedecorate , 
to  dishonor,  or  shame  one. 

2.  To  disfigure  ;  to  do  the  opposite  of  decorating. 

1804  Syd.  Smith.  Mor.  Philos,  xi.  (1850)  137  If  a  trades¬ 
man  . .  were  to  slide  down  gently  into  the  mud,  and  de¬ 
decorate  a  pea  green  coat.  1887  Spectator  25  June  867/1 
The  vulgar  and  misleading  caricatures  which  de-decorate 
these  admirable  chapters. 

Dedecora  tion,  rare  —  °.  [ad.  L.  dedecora- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  dedecorare :  see  prec.]  ‘  A 
disgracing  or  dishonouring  ’  (Phillips  1658);  hence 
in  Bailey,  Johnson,  and  mod.  Diets, 
t  Dede’COrous,  a.  Obs  —  0  [ad.  L.  dedecoros- 
us,  later  synonym  of  dedeedrus  disgraceful,  f.  De- 
I.  6  +  decorus :  see  Decorous.]  Disgraceful,  un¬ 
becoming.  So  f  Dede  corose  a. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dedecorose,  full  of  shame  and  dis. 
honesty.  Dedecorous,  uncomely,  unseemly,  dishonest.  1735 
Johnson,  Dedecorous,  disgraceful,  reproachful,  shameful. 
[Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

t  Dedeign,  -dein,  -deyne,  sb.  and  vd  Early 
form  of  Disdain. 

t  Dedei  gn,  v.2  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  4-6  de- 
deyn^e,  dedein5e,  5  dedyne,  6  dedeyne,  de- 
denye,  deden(e,  dedane,  deding.  [A  derivative 
of  Deign  v.,  in  which  the  prefix  de-  appears  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  ‘down’  (De-  I.  1),  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  notion  of  condescension  ;  or  which 
may  have  arisen  by  confusion  of  dedeign  ( =  dis¬ 
dain)  with  deign.  It  seems  to  be  confined  to  Scotch, 
and  to  have  no  analogies  in  French  or  Latin.] 

1.  =  Deign  v.  i.  (In  first  quot .  impers.) 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  376  He  wes  in  all  his  dedis  lele ; 
For  him  dedeyn3eit  nocht  to  dele  With  trechery.  1423 
Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxviii,  Madame.. bot  that  3our  grace 
dedyne,  Off  jour  grete  mygbt,  my  wittis  to  enspire.  14. . 
Hoccleve  Mother  0/  God  51  For  Christ  of  the  dedeynyt 
[Ph.  MS.  hath  deyned]  for  to  take  Bothe  flesche  and  blood. 
c  1300  Lancelot  240  And  in  his  body.  .The  tronsione  of  o 
hrokine  sper  that  was,  Quhich  no  man  out  dedenyt  to  aras. 
1533  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  I.  618  That  wald  deding  with  his 
auctoritie  Ws  to  support  in  oure  necessitie.  1313-53  Douglas 
AEneis  1.  vi.  53  (ed.  1553),  I  dedeinje  [v.r.  denje]  not  to 
ressaue  Sic  honour. 

2.  To  lower. 

1336  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  123  The  Romains 
wald  nocht  dedenye  thair  majeste,  to  satefy  the  desire  of 
barbar  pepill. 

Dedely,  obs.  form  of  Deadly. 

Deden  e,  var.  of  Dedeign  v.2  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  pi.  of  Do. 
Dedentition.  (dzdentijbn ),  Phys.  [f.  De-  II. 
i  +  Dentition.]  The  shedding  of  the  teeth  ;  esp. 
of  the  first  set. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  216  In  the  first 
[Septenary]  is  Dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth.  1857  Dun- 
glison  Diet.  Med.  s.  v.  Dentition,  Dedentition  begins  about 
the  age  of  6  or  7.  18 8z  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dedenye,  dedeyn(e,  etc.,  var.  Dedeign  v.2, 
and  early  ff.  Disdain. 

Dedicant  (de’dikant).  [ad.  L.  dediednt-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  dediedre  to  Dedicate.]  One  who 
dedicates. 

1881  Hubner  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  127  (Rom.  Inscrip¬ 
tions',  The  proper  form  of  the  dedication .  .also  the  name 
of  the  dedicants,  .and  the  formulae  of  the  offering. 

J  De  dicate,  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  or  arch. 
Also  4-6  dedieat.  [ad.  L.  dedicat-us  consecrated, 
formally  devoted,  pa.  pple.  of  dediedre  (see  next). 
Used  both  as  pa.  pple.  and  adj.,  but  now  only  as 
an  archaic  synonym  of  dedicated.']  Dedicated. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  890  In  chirche,or  in  chirche-hawe, 
in  chirche  dedicate,  or  noon.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  t.  ii.  9  An 
old  Temple  dedycat  in  the  honoure  of . .  Diana.  1333  Cover- 
dale  Ezek.  xliv.  29  Euery  dedicate  thinge  in  Israel  shall  be 
theirs.  1565  Calfhill  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  3  You 
have  dedicate  your  book  to  the  Queen’s  highness.  1643 
Milton  Divorce  vii.  (1851)  35  Every  true  Christian  . .  is  a 
person  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace.  1646  P.  Bulkeley  Gospel 
Covt.  iii.  275  The  dedicate  things  which  should  have  been 
to  the  honouring  of  God.  1798  Coleridge  Nightingale , 
Like  a  Lady  vow’d  and  dedicate  To  something  more  than 
Nature  in  the  grove.  1814  Southey  Rodei'ick  x,  I  vow'd, 
A  virgin  dedicate,  to  pass  my  life  Immured. 

Dedicate  (de’dik^t),  v.  [f.  L.  dedieat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  dediedre  to  declare,  proclaim,  devote  (to 
a  deity)  in  a  set  form  of  words,  to  consecrate,  f. 
De-  +  dicare  to  say,  proclaim,  make  over  formally 
by  words,  a  weak  vb.  from  stem  die-  of  diclre  to 
say,  tell ;  cf.  the  adj.  formative  -dicus  -saying, 
-telling  ;  also  abdicate.  For  the  pa.  pple.,  dedicate 
(see  prec.)  has  been  used,  and  in  16th  c.  the  same 
form  was  used  for  the  pa.  t.,  as  if  short  for  dedicated .] 
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DEDITICIAN. 


1.  /rails.  To  devote  {to  the  Deity  or  to  a  sacred 
person  or  purpose)  with  solemn  rites ;  to  surrender, 
set  apart,  and  consecrate  to  sacred  uses. 

(The  leading  sense,  which  more  or  less  colours  the  others.) 

1530  Palsgk.  509/1, 1  dedycate  a  churche.  1548  9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Publ.  Baptism,  Whosoeuer  is  here  dedi¬ 
cated  to  thee  by  our  office  and  ministerie.  1555  Eden 
Decades  73  To  whom  he  buylded  and  dedicate  a  chapell  and 
an  altare.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  ill.  xxxix.  247*  Any  Edifice 
dedicated  by  Christians  to  the  worship  of  Christ.  1659 
Pearson  Creed  (1839)  223  Many  are  the  enemies  of  those 
persons  who  dedicate  themselves  unto  his  service.  1822 
K.  Digby  Broadst.  Hon.  (1846)  II.  337  (Tancredus),  The 
29th  of  September  has  been  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  all 
Angels  ever  since  the  fifth  century.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
2  Jan.  10/2  The  precedent  set  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans 
in  dedicating  a  cemetery,  in  lieu  of  consecrating  it  in  a 
strictly  legal  way. 

b.  fig. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  Chor.  37  Nor  doth  he  dedicate 
one  iot  of  colour  Vnto  the  wearie  and  all-watched  Night. 
1606  —  Tr.  3  Cr.  hi.  ii.  no  Well  Vnckle,  what  folly  I  com¬ 
mit,  I  dedicate  to  you.  1678  Salmon  Land.  Disp.  578/1 
A  Pectoral  Decoction  . .  is  Dedicated  to  the  Lungs. 

2.  Iransf.  To  give  up  earnestly,  seriously,  or 
wholly,  to  a  particular  person  or  specific  purpose ; 
to  assign  or  appropriate ;  to  devote. 

1553  T.  Wilson  RJiet.  3  We  must  dedicate  our  myndes 
wholly  to  folowe  the  moste  wise  and  learned  menne.  1595 
Spenser  Col.  Clout  472  To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedi¬ 
cate.  1653  Walton  A  ngler  Ep.  Ded.  3  When  you  . .  devest 
your  self  of  your  more  serious  business,  and  . .  dedicate  a  day 
or  two  to  this  Recreation.  1718  Prior  Solomon  11.  818  It  bid 
her  . .  dedicate  her  remnant  life  To  the  just  duties  of  an 
humble  wife.  1771  Junius  Lett.  xlix.  257  The  remainder 
of  the  summer  shall  be  dedicated  to  your  amusement.  1818 
Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  504  The  dukes  of  Savoy  were 
..  completely  dedicated  to  the  French  interests.  1841  W. 
Spalding  Italy  <$•  It.  I  si.  I.  236  It  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Via  Triumphalis,  from  the  processions  to  which  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated. 

3.  To  inscribe  or  address  (a  book,  engraving, 
piece  of  music,  etc.)  to  a  patron  or  friend,  as  a 
compliment,  mark  of  honour,  regard,  or  affection. 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  Pref.  (1870)  227  And  where  I  haue 
dedycated  this  boke  to  your  grace  [etc.].  1605  Bacon  Adv. 

Learn.  1.  iii.  §  9  The  ancient  custom  was  to  dedicate  them 
only  to  private  and  equal  friends,  or  to  entitle  the  books 
with  their  names.  1737  Fielding  Hist.  Reg.  Ded.,  Asking 
leave  to  dedicate,  therefore,  is  asking  whether  you  will  pay 
for  your  dedication,  and  in  that  sense  I  believe  it  is  under¬ 
stood  by  both  authors  and  patrons.  1832  W.  L.  Garrison 
Thoughts  African  Colon,  p.  iii,  I  dedicate  this  work  to  my 
countrymen.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair,  To  B.  W.  Procter 
this  story  is  affectionately  dedicated. 

fb.  To  address  (a  letter  or  other  communica¬ 
tion)  to.  Obs.  rare. 

1688  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  236  That  some  things  of  that 
Nature  had  been  proposed  and  Dedicated  to  y  ’  proprietor, 
by  himself  . .  to  which  he  believed  he  should  receive  his 
Answer  by  y®  ffirst  Shipping  hether.  1776  Black  Lett,  to 
Adam  Smith  26  Aug.,  I  heard  that  he  had  dedicated  a  letter 
to  you,  desiring  you  not  to  come. 

4.  Law.  To  devote  or  throw  open  to  the  use  of 
the  public  (a  highway  or  other  open  space). 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  153/2  It  is  necessary  that  the 
party  dedicating  should  have  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  land 
to  warrant  such  dedication. 

b.  To  open  formally  to  the  public ;  to  inaugu¬ 
rate,  make  public. 

1892  Times  (Weekly  ed.''  21  Oct.  5/4  President  Harrison 
cannot  visit  Chicago  to  dedicate  the  World’s  Fair. 

Dedicated  (de ’diluted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED.]  Sacredly,  solemnly,  or  formally  devoted  ; 
wholly  given  up,  etc. ;  inscribed  (as  a  book). 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  lxxxii.  3  The  dedicated  words  which 
writers  use  Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book.  i6ix 
Bible  2  Kings  xii.  4  All  the  money  of  the  dedicated  things. 
1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  Ep.  Ded.  (1675)  2  In  the  dedi¬ 
cated  book.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  iv.  Wks.  (1888)  261/2 
That  I  should  be  . .  A  dedicated  Spirit. 

Dedicatee  (de  dik/tr).  [A  modern  formation 
from  Dedicate  v.  +  -EE,  correlative  to  dedicator.'] 
One  to  whom  anything  is  dedicated. 

1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  I.  Introd.  iv,  The  writer 
and  his  patron,  the  dedicator  and  the  dedicatee.  1802  Syd. 
Smith  in  Edi>t.  Rez>.  I.  22  The  worthy  dedicatees,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  1881  Saintsbury  Dryden  108  Assi¬ 
duous  visits  to  patrons  and  dedicatees. 

Dedicating  (de-dik£itir|),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dedicate  ;  dedication. 

x535  Coverdale  Da?i.  iii.  3  The  dedicatynge  of  y:‘  ymage. 
1611  Bible  Nnm.  vii.  11  The  dedicating  of  the  Altar. 

Dedicating,  ppl.  a.  [-ing-.]  That  dedicates. 

1666  J.  Sergeant  Let.  Thanhs  32  He  is  Mr.  Stillingfleets 
dedicated  and  dedicating  friend. 

Dedication  uledikJi-Jbn).  [a.  OF.  dedication, 
-cion  (14th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  dediedtibn-em,  n. 
of  action  from  dedicare  to  Dedicate.] 

1.  The  action  of  dedicating,  the  fact  of  being 
dedicated ;  a  setting  apart  and  devoting  to  the 
Deity  or  to  a  sacred  purpose  with  solemn  rites. 

1382  Wyclif  Hum.  vii.  88  Thes  thinges  ben  offrid  in  the 
dedicacioun  of  the  auter,  whanne  it  is  anoynt.  X387  Trevisa 
Higdcn  VII.  351  Kyng  William,  .commaundede  nyh  alle  }>e 
bisshoppes  of  Engelond  )>ey  schulde  come  to  J>at  dedica¬ 
cioun  pe  fiftenj>e  day  of  May.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  165 
William  . .  aftir  tyme  that  he  had  biggid  the  Cherch  ageyn, 
desired  that  the  Kyng  schuld  com  to  the  dedicacion.  1643 
Burroughes  Exp.  Hosea  viii.  (1652)  292  Dedication  is  when  I 
give  a  thing  out  of  my  own  power,  for  a  pious  use,  that  I  can¬ 


not  make  use  of  for  any  thing  again.  1665  SirT.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1677)  296  The  Monks  . .  shave  the  upper  part  of  their 
head  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Laity  and  for  dedication. 
1776  Gibbon  Dccl.  $  F.  I.  xvii.  444  The  founder  prepared  to 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  his  city. 

b.  The  form  of  words  in  which  this  act  is  ex¬ 
pressed. 

1520  C  ax  ton's  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  38/1  He  ordeyned  the  dedy- 
cacyon  of  the  chirche  every  yere  sholde  be  sayd.  1607  Top- 
sell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  264  Metellus  the  Macedonian 
raised  two  porches  . .  without  inscription  or  dedication. 

c.  The  commemoration  of  such  an  act ;  the  day 
or  feast  of  dedication  (of  a  church). 

Feast  of  the  Dedication  :  the  annual  commemoration  of 
the  purifi  ation  of  the  Second  Temple  by  Judas  Macca- 
bffius. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  When  grete  festez  com- 
mez  . .  as  dedicacioun  of  kirk.  1483  Cat  It.  Angl. 
Dedicacion,  dedicacio ,  encennia.  1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Dedi¬ 
cation  a  feestfull  day,  dedicace.  1695  Kennett  Par.  Antiq. 
(1818)  II.  305  The  dedication  of  churches  should  in  all  places 
be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  October. 

2.  fig.  The  giving  up  or  devoting  (of  oneself, 
one’s  time,  labour,  etc.)  to  the  service  of  a  person 
or  to  the  pursuit  of  a  purpose. 

1601  Shaks.  Twe/.N.  v.  i.  85  His  life  I  gaue  him,  and  did 
thereto  adde  My  loue  without  retention  or  restraint,  All  his 
in  dedication.  1611  —  Wint.T.  iv.  iv.  577  A  Course  more 
promising,  Then  a  wild  dedication  of  your  selues  To  vnpath’d 
Waters.  1841  44  Emerson  Ess.,  Experience  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
177  We  need  change  of  objects.  Dedication  to  one  thought 
is  quickly  odious.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  345  The 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

3.  The  dedicating  of  a  book,  etc. ;  the  form  of 
words  in  which  a  writing,  engraving,  etc.,  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  some  person. 

1598  Florio  Diet.  Ep.  Ded.  1  This  dedication  . .  may  haply 
make  your  Honors  muse.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iii. 
§  9  Neither  is  the  modern  dedication  of  books  and  writings, 
as  to  patrons,  to  be  commended.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  136  p  6  Nothing  has  so  much  degraded  literature  from 
its  natural  rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and  promiscuous 
dedication.  1887  Bowen  Virgil,  Eclogue  vi.  Argt.,  The 
Eclogue  opens  with  a  dedication  to  the  Roman  general 
Varus. 

+  4.  Special  appropriation.  Obs. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  225  It  should 
seeme  by  the  dedication  of  the  name  [Sheppey],  that  this 
Ilande  was  long  since  greatly  esteemed  either  for  the  number 
of  the  sheepe,  or  for  the  finenesse  of  the  fieese. 

5.  Law.  The  action  of  dedicating  (a  highway, 
etc.)  to  the  public  use. 

1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Highway,  A  street  built 
upon  a  person’s  own  ground  is  a  dedication  of  the  Highway 
so  far  only  as  the  publick  has  occasion  for  it,  viz.  for  a  ri^ht 
of  passage.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  153  The  dedication 
of  a  way  to  the  public  may  be  by  writing  or  by  words.  1883 
E.  P.  Wolstenholme  Settled  Land  Act  28  Dedication  to 
the  public  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  act  of  throwing 
roads  open  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

6.  attnb .  and  Comb.,  as  d.  feast,  festival ;  dedica¬ 
tion  cross,  a  cross  painted  or  carved  on  a  church 
or  altar  at  its  dedication  ;  dedication  day,  the 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a  church,  observed 
as  a  festival. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  323  b,  The  feastes  . . 
of  the  patrone  of  the  church,  dedication  day,  and  Relick- 
sonday.  1695  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  (1818)  II.  306  The 
primitive  fair  in  Oxford  was  on  the  day  of  St.  Frideswide, 
because  it  was  the  dedication  day  of  the  chief  conventual 
church.  Ibid.  308  The  dedication  feasts  fell  on  those  days. 
1848  B.  Webb  Continent .  Ecclesiol.  57  Remains  of  . .  a  dedi¬ 
cation-cross.  1882  Bloxam  Gothic  Arch.  II.  155  We 
sometimes  meet  with  dedication  or  consecration  crosses 
imbedded  in  the  external  walls  of  churches. 

Dedica’tional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  dedication. 

1884  Springfield  Wheelmen' s  Gas.  Nov.  103/2  The  mem¬ 
bers  . .  met  at  the  new  rooms  . .  to  witness  the  dedicational 
exercises. 

Dedicative  (de-dik^tiv),  a.  [ad.  L.  dediedtro - 
us,  f.  dedicat-,  ppl.  stem  of  dediedre  to  Dedicate  : 
see  -ive.]  Having  the  attribute  of  dedicating. 

1655  tr.  Francion  xi.  14  Which  is  . .  not  dedicative,  but  it 
is  rather  a  negative  Epistle.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817) 
1 1.  79  Here  is  a  temple  of  Mars  with  a  dedicative  inscription. 
1825  Coleridge  Aids  Refi.  (1848)  I.  28  The  religious  nature 
and  dedicative  force  of  the  marriage  vow. 

Dedicator  (de'dik^toi).  [a.  L.  dedicator , 
agent-n.  f.  dediedre  to  Dedicate.]  One  who  de¬ 
dicates  ;  esp .  one  who  inscribes  a  book  to  a  friend 
or  patron. 

1596  W.  Barley  New  Bh.  Tabliture  A  ij  b  (Stanf.),  The 
first  of  these  causes  doth  shew  a  greedie  minde  in  the 
Dedicator.  1663  Davenant  Siege  of  Rhodes  Ded.,  The  ill 
manners  and  indiscretion  of  ordinary  Dedicators.  1709 
Pope  Ess.  Crit.  593  Leave  dang’rous  truths  to  unsuc¬ 
cessful  Satyrs,  And  flattery  to  fulsome  Dedicators.  1763 
H.  Walpole  Lett.  Montagu  clxxxi,  It  is  usual  to  give  dedi¬ 
cators  something.  1855  Lewis  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  I. 
ix.  312  Here  they  dedicate  some  brazen  bowls  . .  with  the 
names  of  the  dedicators. 

Dedicato  rial  (de:dik/t5«*riSl),  a.  [f.  as  De¬ 
dicatory  +  -al.]  =  Dedicatory. 

1844  J.  W.  Donaldson  Varronianus  131  Tuscan  inscrip¬ 
tions  . .  of  a  sepulchral  or  dedicatorial  character. 

Dedicatorily  (de'dik^tarili),  adv.  [f.  Dedi¬ 
catory  a.  4-  -ly  -.]  In  a  dedicatory  manner. 

1821  Black w.  Mag.  X.  200  The  Thomas  Hope,  who  writes 
so  dedicatorily  to  Louisa  from  Duchess  Street. 


Dedicatory  (de'dik^teri,  -k^tari  ,  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  L.  type  *dedicdli>ri-us,  f.  dedicator-cm  Dedi¬ 
cator  :  sec  -ory.  Cf.  mod.F.  dddicatoire. ] 

A.  adj.  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dedi- 
|  cation  ;  that  has  the  attribute  of  dedicating,  serving 
i  to  dedicate.  Used  chiefly  of  literary  dedication,  as 
in  epistle  dedicatory . 

1565  Randolphcs Pliant aseyfya  Satir.  Poems  Reform.^  1 890) 

i. ),  The  Epistle  dedicatorie  ..  to  Mr.  Thomas  Randolphe. 
1604  Dekker  Honest  IV/i.  Wks.  1873  II.  121  Whose  face  is 
as  ciuill  as  the  outside  of  a  Dedicatory  Booke.  x6n  Bible, 
The  Epistle  Dedicatorie.  To  the  Most  High  and  Mightie 
Prince,  lames,  etc.  1717  Berkeley  Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871 
IV.  514  The  epistle  dedicatory  is  full  of  respect  to  the  pope. 
1846  Ellis  Elgin  Marl).  II.  108  We  read  of  similar  dedi- 
catoryoflerings  in  the  Bible. 

+  JB.  sb.  A  dedicatory  inscription  or  address. 

1598  Yong  Diana ,  As  Collin  in  his  French  dedicatorie  to 
the  Illustrcus  Prince  Lewis  of  Lorraine  at  large  setteth 
downe.  1642  Milton  Apol.  Srnect.  (1851)  259  Neere  a  km 
to  him  who  set  forth  a  Passion  Sermon  with  a  formall  Dedi¬ 
catory  in  great  letters  to  our  Saviour.  1674  Hickman  Quin- 
quart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  Ep.  A  v,  Commended  in  the  Dedicatory 
as  being  [etc.]. 

Dedicature  (de’dik^tiiu).  rare.  [f.  L.  dedicat -, 
ppl.  stem  +  -uke.]  The  act  of  dedication. 

c  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Sabbath  Morning  at  Sea  viii, 
I  would  not  praise  the  pageant  high  Yet  miss  the  dedicature. 

I  Dedie,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dtdie-r  (12th  c.  in 
1  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  dediedre  to  Dedicate.]  To  dedicate. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  xv.  (1869)  12  Whan  thou 
|  dediedest  and  halwedest  and  blissedest  the  place.  1485 
Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  16  Yf  thou  haddest  dedyed  hym  to  my 
goddes  he  were  now  alyue.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Ep.  7  The 
quhilk  tracteit  i  hef  dediet  ande  direckyt  to  gour  nobil 
grace. 

t  De'dify,  dedefy,  v.  Obs.  [app.  a  confused 
form  from  F.  dc’dier,  or  L.  dediedre,  to  Dedicate, 
and  edify  (+  edefiy),  F.  edifier,  L.  sedifiedre.]  To 
dedicate  (a  building).  Hence  Dedifying  vbl.  sb. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  30  The  awter  that  is  dedi- 
fyed  and  halowd  in  the  worschipe  of  seynte  laurence.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  I^eg.  194/2  Saynt  remyge  dyd  halowe  and 
dedefyc  hit.  1483  Caih.  A  ngl.  93  Dedyfye,  dicare ,  dedicare , 
sanctificare.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  cxxxii.  115  Any  forther 
busynesse  touchyng  the  dedyfying  of  y®  sayd  Churche. 

t  Dedignation.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  dedignation 
(Godef.),  ad.  L.  dedignd/idn-em,  n.  of  action  from 
dedigndre,  -drl  to  reject  as  unworthy,  Disdain,  f. 
De-  I.  6  +  digndri  to  think  worthy,  f.  digitus 
worthy.] 

1.  Disdain,  scorn,  contempt. 

c  1400  Lanf rant's  Ctrurg.  298  Manie  men  have  dedigna- 
cioun  for  to  worche  wi)>  her  hondis.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation! 
iii  lxiii,  Wo  to  hem  bat  haue  dedignacion  to  meke  hem 
self  wilfully  wi[>  smale  children.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter 

ii.  3  Not  only  with  a  dedignation  of  good  works,  but 
also  with  an  indignation  against  good  workers.  1716  M. 
Davies  Ath.  Brit.  II.  270  The  Socinians  reject  the  Imputa¬ 
tion.  .with  the  utmost  Horror  and  Dedignation. 

2.  Displeasure,  anger  ( =  Disdain  sb.  2)  ;  pass., 
state  of  being  under  a  person’s  displeasure,  dis¬ 
favour. 

1538  I  -.eland  Itin.  IV.  33  Wainfiete  was  very  great  with 
Henry  the  vi,  wherby  he  was  in  great  Dedignation  with 
Edward  the  iv. 

+  De'digne,  v.  Obs.~  0  [ad.  L.  dedigndre  (see 
prec.)] 

1623  Cockeram,  Dedignc ,  to  disdaine. 

t  Dedrgnify,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  1  +  Dignify 
v.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  dignity  or  worthiness  ; 
to  disparage,  flout. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iii.  xi.  151  What  greater  affront 
could  he  put  upon  himselfe,  then  to  dedignifie  his  counte¬ 
nance,  as  not  worthy  to  be  look’d  on  by  a  Lady. 

II  Dedimus  (de'dimils).  Law.  [From  the  words 
of  the  writ,  dedimus  potestatem,  Lat.  ‘  we  have 
given  the  power  ’.]  A  writ  empowering  one  who 
is  not  a  judge  to  do  some  act  in  place  of  a  judge. 

1489-90  Plimpton  Corr.  92  Afore  Easter,  send  upp  your 
pardons,  wrytes  of  dedimus.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull 
1.  vii,  He  talks  of  nothing  but  . .  Writs  of  Error,  Actions  of 
Trover  and  Conversion,  Trespasses,  Precipes  et  Dedimus. 
1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  II.  26  June,  He  . .  found  means 
to  obtain  a  Dedimus  as  an  acting  justice  of  peace.  1800 
Bf.ntham  Method  0/  Census  Wks.  (1843I  X.  3 5 3 / 1  Acting 
justices,  .who  have  taken  out  their  respective  dedimuses. 

Deding,  var.  of  Dedeign  v.'1  Sc. 

Dedir,  obs.  form  of  Didder  v.,  to  tremble. 

Dedist,  obs.  form  of  didst :  see  Do  v. 

Deditician  (deditijan),  sb.  and  a.  Rom.  Law. 
Also  -itian.  [f.  L.  dcdiltci-us,  orig.  an  alien  enemy 
who  had  surrendered  unconditionally,  then  a  freed- 
man  of  the  class  described  below  ;  f.  dedit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  ded  ere  to  surrender :  see  -icious  and  -an.] 

A  freedman  who,  on  account  of  some  grave 
offence  committed  during  his  state  of  slavery,  was 
not  allowed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Also 
attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1880  Muirhead  Ulpian  i.  §  11  Those  freedmen  are  ranked 
as  dediticians  who  have  been  put  in  chains  by  their  owners 
as  a  punishment,  or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  because 
of  some  offence  and  thereof  found  guilty,  or  given  up  to 
fight  either  with  the  sword  or  with  wild  beasts,  or  cast  into 
a  gladiatorial  training-school  or  into  prison,  and  have  after¬ 
wards  been  manumitted,  no  matter  how.  Ibid.  vii.  §  4 
A  woman  of  deditician  condition. 


DEDUCT. 


DEDITION.  115 


Hence  Dediticiancy,  the  condition  or  state  of 
a  deditician. 

Dedition  (di'di’Jan).  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad. 
L.  dedition-em ,  n.  of  action  from  dedZre  to  lay 
down,  give  up,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  dare  to  give,  to  put.] 
Giving  up,  yielding,  surrender. 

1523  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  VI.  135  For  dedicion  of  their 
places  townes  and  strengthes  to  the  Kinges  subjection. 
1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  cx.  7. 566  Eastern  Princes  . .  in  token 
of  dedition  exacted  from  subjugated  provinces  Earth  and 
Water.  1667  Decay  0/  Chr.  Piety  xiii.  §  1.  334  [They]  make 
an  entire  dedition  of  themselves,  and  submit  to  the  severest 
and  ignoblest  vassalage.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  IV.  598 
He  disputes  not  the.  .Dedition  made  by  his  Faction.  1851 
Gallenga  Italy  367  He  insisted  upon  distinct  and  positive 
terms  of  dedition. 

+  Dediti'tious,  a.  rarer0,  [f.  L.  deditici-us, 
-itius  (see  above)  +  -ocs.]  (See  quot.) 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dedititious ,  yielding,  or  delivering 
himself  up  into  the  power  of  another. 

Dedly,  obs.  form  of  Deadly. 

+  Dedoctor.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [cf.  De-  II. 
3 ;  agent-n.  f.  L.  dedocere  to  cause  to  unlearn, 
to  teach  the  contrary  of,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  docere  to 
teach :  cf.  Doctor.] 

1656  Hobbes  Six  Lessons  vi.  ad  Jin..  Dedoctors  of  morality. 
Dedoggerelize,  dedogmatize:  see  De-  II.  1. 
Dedolatioil  (dicblt?1  Jan).  Med.  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  dedoldre  to  hew  away,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  dolare 
to  chip,  hew.]  ‘  The  shaving  off  of  a  portion  of 
the  skin  or  other  part  of  small  importance  by  an 
oblique  cut’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1857  Dunglison  Med.  Diet.  s.  v.,  It  is  commonly  on  the 
head  that  wounds  by  dedolation  are  observed. 

t  Dedodeate,  v.  Obsr  0  [irreg.  f.  L.  dedolere : 
see  Dedolent.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Dedoleatf,  to  end  ones  sorrow  or  griefe. 
tDe  dolence.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dedolent ia  abandon¬ 
ment  of  grief,  ceasing  to  grieve,  f.  dedolere  :  see 
Dedolent.]  Absence  of  grief  or  sorrow ;  insen¬ 
sibility,  callousness. 

1606  Birnie  Kirk-Buriall (1833)  10  Our  Heroik  burials. . 
wherein  the  toutting  of  trumpets,  trampling  of  steades,  and 
trouping  of  men,  may  sufficiently  testifie  the  dedolence  of 
men.  1633  Rogers  Treat.  Saci'aments  n.  127  This  chases 
away  the  cloudes  of  dedolence  and  impemtency.  1633 
T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  15  There  is  a  dedolence,  to  be 
in  pain  and  not  to  feel  it. 

+  Dedolency.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dedolentia :  see 
next  and  -ency.]  =  prec. 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Coloss.  (1634)  100  That  is  a  blockish  head 
which  can.  .goe  on  in  a  Stoicall  dedolency.  1655  Gurnall 
Chr.  in  Arm.  v.  (1669)  33/2  Riches  &  treasures  in  their 
Coffers,  numness  and  dedolency  in  their  Consciences. 

+  De  dolent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dedolent-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  dedolere  to  give  over  grieving,  f.  De-  I.  6 
+  dolere  to  grieve.]  That  feels  sorrow  no  more ; 
feeling  no  compunction  ;  insensible,  callous. 

1633  Rogers  Treat.  Sacraments  n.  23  With  an  insensible, 
dedolent  heart,  with  a  dead  benummed  spirit.  1647  Ward 
Simp.  Cobler  20  Men  . .  accursed  with  indelible  infamy  and 
dedolent  impenitency.  1698  R.  Fergusson  View  Eccles.  46 
His  Forehead  is  Brass  double  gilt  and  his  Understanding. . 
Callous  and  Dedolent. 

Deducate  (de-di«ki?it),  v.  (See  quot.)  So 
De'ducated,  Deduca'tion,  De'ducator. 

1867  Furnivall  Pref.  to  Hymns  to  Virgin  p.  viii,  Many 
educated  (or  deducated)  persons.  Note ,  We  sadly  want  some 
word  like  this  deducate ,  dedication,  &c.,  to  denote  the  wilful 
down-leading  into  prejudice  and  unreason  . .  Let  any  one 
think  of  the  amount  of  deducation  attempted  about  the  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  .&c.,  and  then  see  how  hard  the  de- 
ducators  still  are  at  their  work  ! 

Deduce  (di'dizPs),  v .  Also  6-7  erron.  diduce. 
[ad.  L.  deduc-ere  to  lead  down,  derive,  in  med.L. 
to  infer  logically,  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  diicere  to  lead. 
Cf.  Deduct.  In  16- 17th  c.  there  was  frequent 
confusion  of  the  forms  of  deduce  and  Diduce,  q.  v. 

(The  sense-development  had  already  taken  place  in  Latin, 
and  does  not  agree  with  the  chronological  data  in  English.)] 
1.  lit.  trails .  a.  To  bring,  convey ;  spec,  (after 
Lat.),  to  lead  forth  or  conduct  (a  colony),  arch. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  71  If  any  of  the  wayes  de- 
ducyng  choler,  come  vnto  the  bottome  of  the  ventricle.  1612 
Selden  Illustr.  of  Drayton  §  17  (R.)  Advising  him  he 
should  hither  deduce  a  colony.  1685  Stilungfl.  Orig. 
Brit.  i.  5  The  Romans  began  to  deduce  Colonies,  to  settle 
Magistrates  and  Jurisdictions  here.  1822  T.  Taylor  Apuleius 
340  Sagacious  nature  may  from  thence  deduce  it  [the  blood] 
through  all  the  members.  1866  J.  B.  Rose  VirgiCs  Georg. 
88  Still  Ausonian  colonists  rehearse.  Deduced  from  Troy, 
the  incoherent  verse. 

f  b.  To  bring  or  draw  (water,  etc.)  from .  Obs. 
1602  Fulbecke  2 nd  Pt.  Parall.  54  By  that  meane  he 
deduced  water  out  of  the  earth,  c  1630  Risdon  Surv.  Devon 
§  107  (1810)  104  Conduits  . .  nourished  with  waters  deduced 
from  out  of  the  fields. 

•f  c.  To  bring  or  draw  down.  Obs. 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  xn.  (1626)  244  Orions  mother 
Mycale,  eft-soone  Could  with  her  charmes  deduce  the 
struggling  Moone. 

+  2.  Jig.  a.  To  lead,  bring.  Obs. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  Ded.  A.  iv,  Christ  himself  doth., 
deduce  us  unto  the  readinge  of  thys  boke.  1585  J.  Hilton 
in  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  27  That,  .we  be.  .made  partakers 
of  his  Testament,  and  so  deduced  to  the  knowledge,  of  his 
godly  will.  1706  Collier  Reft.  Ridic.  25  He  continually 
deduces  the  conversation  to  this  topick. 


+  b.  Law.  To  bring  before  a  tribunal. 

1612  Bacon  Ess.  Judicature  (Arb.)  458  Many  times,  the 
I  thing  deduced  to  Iudgement,  may  bee  meuin  et  t until  [etc.]. 
+  c.  To  lead  away,  turn  aside,  divert. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  32  The  vicar  . .  wolde  deduce 
them  from  their  said  most  accustomable  parishe  church  of 
Whitegate,  vnto  his  said  church  of  Ouer.  1647  Lilly  Chr. 

I  Astrol.  clxvii.  720  The  force  of  a  Direction  may  continue 
many  yeers,  untill  the  Significator  is  deduced  to  another 
Promittor. 

+  d.  To  bring  down,  convey  by  inheritance. 

1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  483  If  Abraham  . .  had  this 
land  given  to  him  for  his  inheritance,  how  much  more  may 
wee,  his  seed,  (to  whom  it  is  deduced)  ..  challenge  a  due 
interest  in  it.  1641  ‘  Smectymnuus  ’  Anszu.  §6  (165^)  32 
How  this  should  have  beene  deduced  to  us  in  an  unmter- 
’  rupted  Line,  wee  know  not. 

3.  To  draw  or  obtain  from  some  source;  to 
derive.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

1565-78  Cooper  Thesaurus  Introd.,  Whether  the  word  he 
a  Primative  or  derivative  deduced  of  some  other.  1596 

H.  Clapham  Briefe  Bible  1.  15  He,  of  Nothing,  created 
Something  . .  whereout,  A1  other  Creatures  were  to  be 
diduced.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1638)  232  A  cere¬ 
mony  diduced  from  the  Romans.  1665  Ibid.  (1677)  181 
Rivers  that  deduce  their  Springs  near  each  other.  1790 
Cowper  My  Mother s  Picture  108  My  boast  is  not,  that 
I  deduce  my  birth  From  loins  enthron’d,  and  rulers  of  the 
earth.  1869  Farrar  Fam.  Speech  i.  (1873)  20  The  attempt 
to  prove  that  all  languages  were  deduced  from  the  Hebrew. 

b.  intr.  To  be  derived,  rare.  (Cf.  to  derive.) 

1866  J.  B.  Rose  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  Notes  240  The  former 
notion  of  a  bird,  .may  deduce  from  the  eastern  word  Gaph. 
1889  Courtney  Mill  20  The  very  first  principles  from  which 
it  deduces,  are  so  little  axiomatic  that,  etc. 

4.  trails.  To  trace  the  course  of,  trace  out,  go 
through  in  order  (as  in  narrative  or  description) ; 
to  bring  down  (a  record)  from  or  to  a  particular 
period,  f  Formerly,  also,  To  conduct  (a  process), 
handle,  treat,  deal  with  (a  matter). 

1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref  I.  1.  115  Considering 
how  the  process  might  be  after  the  best  sort  deduced  and 
handled,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  vi.  61,  I  will  deduce  the 
business  from  the  beginning.  1659  Bp.  Walton  Consid. 
Considered  259  These  things  are  largely  deduced  and 
handled  in  the  same  Prolegomena.  1685  Stillingfl.  Orig. 
Brit.  iii.  88  Having  deduced  the  Succession  of  the  British 
Churches  down  to.. the  first  Councel  of  Arles.  1728-46 
Thomson  Spring 577  Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales. . 
while  I  deduce,  From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  sings, 
The  symphony  of  Spring.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  Fall  I.  296 
The  general  design  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us.. to 
deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  private  life.  1818  Jas. 
Mill  Brit.  India  1.  (1840'  I.  2  To  deduce  to  the  present 
times  a  history  of.  .the  British  transactions,  which  have  had 
an  immediate  relation  to  India.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess. 

I.  149  All  the  optical  history,  .is  elaborately  deduced. 

5.  To  trace  the  derivation  or  descent  of,  to 
show  or  hold  (a  thing)  to  be  derived  from. 

a  1536  Tindale  Whs.  21  (R.)  Deducyng  the  loue  to  God 
out  of  fayth,  and  the  loue  of  a  man’s  neighbour  out  of  the 
loue  of  God.  1579  W.  Fulke  Ref.  Rastel  715  They  could 
not  deduce  the  beginning  from  y*2  Apostles.  1658  Ussher 
Annals  593  They  deduced  themselves  from  the  Athenians. 
1676  Hodgson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  766  Those,  .who  deduce 
the  Scurvy  from  the  use  of  Sugar.  1767  Blackstone  Comm. 
II.  114  He  cannot  deduce  his  descent  wholly  by  heirs  male. 

6.  To  derive  or  draw  as  a  conclusion  from  some¬ 
thing  already  known  or  assumed ;  to  derive  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  or  inference  ;  to  infer.  (The 
chief  current  sense.) 

1529  More  Dyaloge  iii.  Wks.  215/2  Y°  case  once  graunted, 
ye  deduce  your  conclusion  very  surelye.  1651  Baxter 
Inf.  Bapt.  87  It  must  be  [known]  rationally  by  deducing  it 
from  some  premises.  1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth  n.  (1722) 
184  The  knowledge  of  Causes  is  deduc’d  from  their  Effects. 
1788  Reid  Aristotle's  Log.  iv.  §4.  83  Rules,  .deduced  from 
the  particular  cases  before  determined.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy 
Chem.  Philos,  p.  viii,  It  was  deduced  from  an  indirect 
experiment.  1849  Murchison  Siluria  i.  (1867)  2  This 
inference  has  been  deduced  from  positive  observation.  1885 
Leudesdorf  Cretnoua's  Proj.  Geom.  277  From  this  we 
deduce  a  method  for  the  construction. 

b.  Less  commonly  with  obj.  clause. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  461/2  We  deduce  ther- 
upon  that  he  wil  not  suffer  his  church  fal  into  y°  erronious 
belief  of  anie  damnable  vntrouthe.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  v.  vi.  243  That  the  custome  of  feasting  upon  beds 
was  in  use  among  the  Hebrewes,  many  diduce  from  the 
23.  of  Ezekiel. 

+  7.  To  deduct,  subtract.  Obs. 

*563-7  Buchanan  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  14  The 
1  principal  sal  deduce  sa  mekle  of  hys  gagis.  1614  Bp.  Hall 
Recoil.  Treat.  514  The  more  we  deduce,  the  fewer  we  leave. 
1632  B.  Jonson  Magn.  Ladyu.  i,  A  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  upon  the  payment.  1662  .Stillingfl.  Orig. 
Sacr.  1.  v.  §3,  1 1 17.  which  being  deduced  from  3940.  the 
remainder  is  2823. 

+  8.  To  reduce  (to  a  different  form).  Obs. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  10/1  By 
these  meanes  the  whole  land,  which  is  now  diuided  into  fiue 
prouinces  or  portions,  maie  be  deduced  and  brought  into 
one.  1654  Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  36  After  that  my  Morning 
Lecture  was  reduced,  or  deduced  rather,  to  the  ordinarie 
hour  in  most  places.  1749  J.  Millan  {title),  Coins,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  all  Nations,  deduced 
into  English  on  above  100  Tables. 

Hence  Deducing  vbl.  sb.,  deduction. 

1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Deducyng,  discours.  1532  More  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  461/2  Termes.  .of  drawyng  oute&deducinges 
and  depending  ypon  scrypture.  1651  Hobbes  LeviatJi.  11. 
xxv.  133  Consisting  in  a  deducing  of  the  benefit,  or  hurt 
that  may  arise,  etc.  1827  Whately  Logic  (1837)  258  The 
deducing  of  an  inference  from  those  facts. 


Deduceable,  obs.  var.  of  Deducible. 

t  Deducement.  Obs.  Also  7  («rra«.)diduce- 
ment.  [f.  Deduce  +  -ment.] 

1.  A  deduction,  inference,  conclusion. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  7.  104  If  I  woulde 
haue  broken  them  and  illustrated  them  by  diducements  and 
examples,  a  1631  Donne  Serm.  xii.  114  All  the  Deduce- 
ments  and  Inferences  of  the  Schooles.  1682  Dryden  Relig. 
Laid  Pref.  (Globe  ed.)  186  Those  deducements,  which  I  am 
confident  are  the  remote  effects  of  Revelation. 

2.  A  tracing  out  (see  Deduce  4).  rare. 

1820  Black Mag.  VII.  362  A  regular  deducement  of  the 
Batavian  line  through  all  the  varieties  of  place  and  fortune. 

Deducible  (dfdi/7*sib’l),  a.  Also  7  {erron.) 
diducible,  7-8  deduceable.  [f.  L.  deducere  to 
Deduce  +  -ble.] 

1.  That  may  be  deduced  or  inferred. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  1.  iii.  126  Nothing  is  deducible 
out  of  his  doctrine,  which  fauours  the  Popedome.  1678 
R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  xii.  §  x.  451  There  [is]  not  any 
difference  or  ground  for  it  visible  in  the  Text,  or  deduceable 
from  it.  1752  J.  Gill  Trinity  i.  14  These  are  consequences 
justly  deducible  from  our  principles.  1867  J.  Martineau 
Ess.  II.  62  Precept  is  not  deducible  from  precept. 

b.  as  sb.  That  which  is  deducible ;  an  inference 
that  may  be  drawn. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  511  Yet  since  it  is  from  Truth, 
and  her  Secretaries  (the  Casuists',  heare  their  deducibles. 
1861  J.  Martineau  Ess.  etc.  (1891)  II.  435  As  if  they  were 
deducibles  from  the  primary  spiritual  truth.  1881  Casey 
Sequel  to  Euclid  16  A  large  number  of  deducibles  may  be 
given  in  connexion  with.  .Prop,  xlvii. 

t  2.  That  may  be  or  is  to  be  deducted.  Obs .  rare. 

1613  F.  Robarts  Revenue  of  Gospel  94  Before  I  come  to 
define  the  charge  diducible. 

Hence  Deducibility,  Dedu’cibleness,  the 

quality  of  being  deducible. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Coleridge  for  deducibility.  1881 
Westcott  &  Hort  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  67  The  easy 
deducibility,  direct  or  indirect,  of  all  their  readings  from 
a  single  text.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deducibleness,  capable¬ 
ness  of  being  deduced. 

Deduxive,  a.  rare.- 0  [f.  Deduce  +  -ive  : 
cf.  conducive.]  (See  quot.) 

1755  Johnson,  Deducive,  performing  the  act  of  deduction. 
Diet. 

t  Deduxt,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deduct-us ,  pa. 
pple.  of  deducere  :  see  next.  After  the  formation 
of  deduct  vb.,  used  as  its  pa.  pple.  till  superseded  by 
deducted .]  Deducted. 

1439  Rolls  of  Pari.  5  Aftur  the  summes  in  the  seid  Com¬ 
missions  to  be  deducte.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  61  §1 
Aftir  all  ordinary  charges  deducte.  1532  Frith  Mirror  or 
Glass  (1829)  273  The  poor,  which.. are  the  owners,  under 
God,  of  all  together,  the  minister’s  living  deduct. 

Deduct  (dzwd2rkt),  v.  [f.  L.  deduct -,  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  deduc-ere  to  lead  or  bring  down  or  away, 
lead  off,  withdraw,  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  -\-ducere  to  lead, 
draw.  Cf.  Deduce  :  the  two  verbs  were  formerly 
to  a  great  extent  synonymous,  but  are  now  differen¬ 
tiated  in  use,  by  the  restriction  of  this  to  sense  1.] 

1.  traits.  To  take  away  or  subtract  from  a  sum 
or  amount.  (The  current  sense.) 

Now  said  usually  of  amounts,  portions,  etc.,  while  subtract 
is  properly  said  only  of  numbers  ;  but  deduct  was  formerly 
used  also  of  the  arithmetical  operation. 

1524  Ch.  Accts.  Kingston-on-Thames  in  Lysons  Environs 
of  London  I.  226  Rec?  at  the  Church  Ale  and  Robyn-hode, 
all  things  deducted,  3/.  ios.  6d.  1530  Palsgr.  509/1,  I  de¬ 

ducte,  I  abate  partyculer  sommes  out  of  a  great  somme,  Je 
rabats.  1542  Recorde  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  io7  Deducte  the 
digit  from  the  figure  that  is  ouer  him,  and  write  the  re- 
mayner.  1631  Gouge  God's  Arrows  v.  §  18.430  His  Master 
might  buy  him  bow,  and  arrowes,  and  deduct  the  price 
out  of  his  wages.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  ii. 
182  Deducting  the  waight  of  that  five  pound.  1751  John¬ 
son  Rambler  No.  108  T  2  When  we  have  deducted  all 
that  is  absorbed  in  sleep.  1850  Prescott  Peru  II.  115  The 
royal  fifth  was  first  deducted,  including  the  remittance 
already  sent  to  Spain.  1874  Masson  Milton  (Gold.  Treas. 
ed.)  I.  p.  xi,  If  we  deduct  the  two  Psalm  Paraphrases.. 
Milton's  literary  life  may  be  said  to  begin  exactly  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

absol.  1824  Examiner  641/1  Every  shilling  squandered 
by  Ministers,  .deducts  from  the  value  of  their  property. 

f  2.  To  lead  forth,  conduct  (a  colony);  =  De¬ 
duce  1  a.  Obs. 

1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  Phil.  Argt.,  A  people  de¬ 
ducted  oute  of  the  citie  of  Philippos.  1582  [see  Deducting]. 
1600  Holland  Livy  Pref.  3  Venice  was  a  Colonie  deducted 
and  drawne  from  thence.  1627  [see  Deducted]. 

J*  3.  To  draw  or  convey  (a  streamlet)  aside  {from 
the  main  stream).  Obs.  rare. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  10  Which  as 
a  rillet  is  deducted  from  that  maine  channell  of  my  other 
studies,  c  1626  Dick  of  Devon.  11.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  31 
A  ri volet  but  deducted  From  the  mayne  Channell. 

+  4.  To  derive ;  to  trace  the  derivation  or  descent 
of ;  =  Deduce  3,  5.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  17  All  suche  wordes  as  be  deducted  out  of 
Latin  wordes.  1565  T.  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  94*  For 
more  safety  to  deduct  that  succession  from  the  See  of  Rome. 
1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  9/1  Touching  the  name 
Ibernia,  historiographers  are  not  yet  agreed  from  whence  it 
is  deducted,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <$•  Mon.  (1642)  108 
In  deducting  the  Maccabees  from  Iudah.  1648  Gage  West 
Iiid.  xx.  (1655)  174  From  whence  commonly  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  Texts  and  subjects  of  Sermons  are.  deducted. 
1660  R.  Shf.ringham  King's  Suprem.  Asserted  ii.  (1682)  10 
All  authority  . .  is  derived  and  deducted  from  the  King’s 
Majesty. 
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j-  5.  To  trace  out  in  order  ;  to  bring  down  from 
or  to  a  particular  period;  =  Deduce  4.  Obs.  rare. 

1545  Lee  and  New-year's  Gift  in  Strype  lied.  Mem.  I. 
App.  cxviii.  330  The  first  boke,  begynnyng  at  the  Druides, 
is  deducted  vnto  the  tyme  of  the  comyng  of  S.  Augustyne. 
1586  Mary  Q.  Scots  Let.  to  Haling! oh  12  July  in  Howell 
St.  Trials  (1809)  I.  1177  For  divers  great  and  importunate 
considerations  which  were  here  too  long  to  be  deducted. 

+  6.  To  derive  by  reasoning,  infer,  deduce.  06s. 
1563  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  850  b,  This  parte  he  deducted  and 
proued  by  sundry  ensamples,  and  similitudes.  1609  Sir  E. 
Hoby  Lett,  to  T.  Higgins  37  Which  by  Logicall  conse¬ 
quence  is  not  Necessarily  deducted  out  of  the  Premisses. 
1660  tr.  A  my raldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  1.  iii.  32  A  concep¬ 
tion.  .deducted  from  sober  influence  of  reason.  1889  Cape 
Law  Jml.  203  To  take  all  the  circumstances  into  consider¬ 
ation  and  to  deduct  therefrom,  .the  act  of  desertion. 

f  7.  To  reduce.  Obs.  (Cf.  Deduce  S.) 

1599-16. .  Massinger,  etc.  Old  Law  111.  i.  Clerk.  ’Tis  but 
so  many  months,  so  many  weeks,  so  many—.  Gnotho.  Do 
not  deduct  it  to  days,  ’twill  be  the  more  tedious. 

Hence  Dedu  cted  ppl.  a Deducting  vbl.  sb. 
1582  Divers  Voy.  (Hakluyt  Soc.  1850)  9  The  deducting  of 
some  Colonies  of  our  superfluous  people  into  those  temperate 
and  fertile  partes  of  America.  1596  Spenser  Hymn  Love 
106  Man.  .hauing  yet  in  his  deducted  spright,  Some  sparks 
remaining  of  that  heauenly  fyre.  1598  Yong  Diana  Ded., 
It  befell  to  my  lot.  .to  performe  the  part  of  a  French  Oratour 
by  a  deducted  speech  m  the  same  toong.  1627  May  Lucan 
iv.  434  Though  no  deducted  colony. 

Deductible  (dTdz>  ktib’l),  a.  ran.  [f.  L. 
deduct-  (see  prec.)  +  -ble.]  Capable  of  being 
deducted. 

1856  Mrs.  Browning  A  nr.  Leigh  n.  (1888)  71  Not  one 
found  honestly  deductible  From  any  use  that  pleased  him. 

Dedu'ctile,  a.  rare-  °.  [ad.  L.  type  deductil-is, 
f.  deduct -  Deduct.] 

17*7  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deductile ,  easy  to  be  deducted. 
Deduction  (cDdykJan).  Also  5  deduxion, 
5-6  deduecion,  6  deduccoun.  [In  some  senses 
a.  F.  deduction  (Oresme  14th  c.),  but  in  most  ad. 
L.  deductidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  L.  dediicere : 
see  Deduct,  Deduce.]  The  action  of  deducting. 

1.  The  action  of  deducting  or  taking  away  from 
a  sum  or  amount ;  subtraction,  abatement. 

1483  in  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)  no  The  sayde  Ri.  shall  be 
chargeable  for  the  hoole  somme ..  wythot  ony  deduxion. 
1496-7  Act  12  Hen.  VI 1 ,  c.  12  §  4  Any  deduecion  or 
abatement  befortyme  allowed.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud . 
Ep.  iv.  xii.  217  He  dyed  in  the  day  of  his  nativity,  and  with¬ 
out  deduction  justly  accomplished  the  year  of  eighty  one. 
1776  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  viii.  (1869'  I.  68  His  rent  . .  makes  the 
first  deduction  from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is 
employed  upon  land.  1827  Jarman  Powell's  Devises  II. 
55  The  interest  given  to  them  was  exclusive  of,  and  with 
a  deduction  of,  that  sum.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  II.  vii.  33  Charges  of  this  kind  must  always  be  taken 
with  certain  deductions. 

b.  That  which  is  deducted  or  subtracted. 

1546  in  Eng-.  Gilds  i  1870)  197  Wyth  the  yerely  Resolutes 
and  deductions  goyng  out  of  the  same.  1557  Recorde 
Whets  t.  X  j,  For  subtraction  your  nombers  are  sette  downe 
after  the  common  maner,  firste  the  totall,  and  then  the  de¬ 
duction.  1703  T.  N.  City  C.  Purchaser  55  I11  taking 
out  the  Dedurtions  for  the  Doors  and  Windows. 

2.  A  leading  forth  or  away  {spec,  of  a  colony) ; 
conduct.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  vi.  435  Take  such  way,  That  you 
yourself  may  compass.  .Your  quick  deduction  by  my  father’s 
grace.  X677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  x.  228  Deductions 
of  Colonies,  and  new  Plantations.  1832  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXXI.  574  The  solemn  deductio7i  (to  use  the  technical 
term)  of  a  legitimate  Roman  colony. 

+  b.  Jig.  A  leading  up  to  something,  intro¬ 
duction.  Obs.  rare. 

i5r3  More  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  61  (R.)  He  sodainly  lefte  the 
matter,  with  which  he  was  in  hand,  and  without  any  de¬ 
duction  thereunto,  .began  to  repete  those  wordes  again. 

+  3.  The  action  or  result  of  tracing  out  or  setting 
forth  in  order ;  a  detailed  narration  or  account. 
Obs.  (Cf.  Deduce  4,  Deduct  v.  5.) 

a  1532  Remcdic  of  Loi'e  (R.),  Ordinately  behoveth  thee 
first  to  procede  In  deduction  thereof  [this  werke].  1603 
Florio  A  iontaigne  1.  ix.  (1632)  17  A  long  counterfet  deduc¬ 
tion  of  this  storie.  1670  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  222 
A  solemn  deduction  and  truestate  of  all  affairs  and  particulars. 
1748  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.  clix.  71  It.  .gives  a  clear  deduction 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe  from  the  treaty  of  Munster  to  this 
time.  1826  C.  Butler  Life  Grot  ins  34  We  have  thus 
brought  down  our  historical  deduction  of  the  German 
Empire  to  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Charles. 

t  4.  Mus.  The  succession  of  notes  forming  a 
Hexachord  :  the  singing  of  these  in  order.  Obs. 
J597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  7  Now  for  the  last  tryall  of  your 
singing  in  continuall  deduction  sing  this  perfectly.  1609 
Douland  Orttith.  Micro l.  26  There  are  ..  three  Deductions 
of  this  kinde.  1876  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms. 

+  5.  The  process  of  deducing  or  deriving  from 
some  source ;  derivation.  Obs. 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  ix.  Notes  145  Affirming  that  our 
Britons  from  them.. had  deduction  of  this  nationall  title. 
1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  ii.  12  The  deduction  of  the 
Greek  Leters  from  the  Hebrew.  1755  Johnson  Diet ., 
Grammar  Eng.  Tongue ,  Etymology  teaches  the  deduction 
of  one  word  from  another. 

b.  concr.  That  which  is  derived,  rare . 
a  1835  Rickman  Archit.  30  There  may  be  some  doubt, 
whether  the  modern  Ionic  capital  is  not  rather  a  deduction 
from  the  Composite  than  the  contrary. 

6.  The  process  of  deducing  or  drawing  a  con¬ 
clusion  from  a  principle  already  known  or  assumed; 


spec,  in  Logic ,  inference  by  reasoning  from  generals 
to  particulars  ;  opposed  to  Induction. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xiv.  (1611)  42  And  show  the 
deduction  thereof  out  of  Scripture  to  be  necessarie.  1651 
Hobbes  Gozd.  4*  Soc.  iii.  §  26  The  deduction  of  these  Lawes 
is  so  hard,  that  [etc.].  1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  vi.  308 

A  matter  of  deduction  and  inference.  1789  Belsham  Ess. 
I.  i.  4  It  follows  by  easy  and  irrefragable  deduction,  i860 
Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  §113  Deduction  the  process  of 
deriving  facts  from  laws,  and  effects  from  their  causes. 
a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869*  III.  v.  291  By  deduction  we 
descend  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 

b.  transf.  That  which  is  deduced  ;  an  inference, 
conclusion.  ~ 

1532  More  Confut.  T indale  Wks.  461/2  Yet  if  he  would 
.  .neither  vse  false  deduccions  of  hys  owne,  nor  refuse  our 
deduccions  yf  we  deduce  them  wel.  1671  J.  Webster 
Metallogr.  i.  9  From  all  this  we  shall  only  draw  these 
Deductions.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  ii.  35  It  is  not  so  much 
a  Deduction  of  Reason,  as  a  Matter  of  Experience.  1876 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxii.  21  The  whole  evidence  .. 
bears  out  the  general  deductions  which  I  have  made. 

■f  7.  Reduction.  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  Deduct  7.) 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  172  The  Deduction  and 
Moderation  of  their  Excrescencie. 

Deductional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +-al.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  deduction. 

1683  E.  Hooker  Pref  Ep.  Pondage's  Mystic  Div.  44  As 
for  Doctrines  Traditional,  Superstitional,  and  Deductional, 
these  are  (world  !)  without  end. 

Deductive  (d/'dzrktiv),  a.  [ad.  L.  deductiv-us, 
f.  deduct -,  ppl.  stem  of  deducere  to  Deduce  :  see 
-ive.  Cf.  mod.F.  ddductif  -ive.~\ 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by  the  use 
of,  deduction;  spec,  in  Logic ,  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars ;  opposed  to  inductive. 

1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  xxiii.  §  1  All  knowledge  of 
causes  is  deductive.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  D,  The  rational 
or  deductive  Faculty.  1846  Mill  Logic  11.  iv.  §  4  Geo¬ 
metry  is  a  Deductive  Science,  a  1862  Buckle  Misc.  Wks. 
(1872)  I.  7  Women  naturally  prefer  the  deductive  method  to 
the  inductive. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Employing  the  method  of  de¬ 
duction  ;  reasoning  deductively. 

1861  Tulloch  Eng.  Purit.  iii.  378  Of  all  the  divines  ofhis 
time,  none  was  more  bold,  or  deductive.  1867  Lewes  Hist. 
Philos.  II.  153  The  mathematical  cultivators  of  Physics 
and  the  deductive  cultivators  of  Philosophy. 

+  2.  Derivative. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  x.  38  He  labours  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  secondary  and  deductive  Atheisme,  that  although 
they  concede  there  is  a  God,  yet  should  they  deny  his  pro¬ 
vidence. 

+  B.  sb.  Deductive  reasoning  ;  a  deduction. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  To  Rdr.,  If  there  be  any 
Errours  . .  in  my  Deductives,  Inferences,  or  Applications. 

Deductively  (dzdzrktivli),  adv,  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  deductive  manner,  by  deduction,  in- 
ferentially ;  f  by  derivation  or  descent. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  4*  Mon.  (1642)  132  Holinesse  . . 
deductively  passed  from  himselfe  to  others,  members  and 
parts  of  his  body  mysticall.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  i.  x.  39  Yet  doth  it  diductively  and  upon  inference  in¬ 
clude  the  same.  1857  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  I.  114 
Which  trace  deductively  the  results.  1862  H.  Spencer  First 
Princ.  11.  viii.  §  73  The  truth  as  arrived  at  deductively,  can¬ 
not  be  inductively  confirmed. 

Deductory  (di'dwktari),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  de- 
duetdri-us,  i.  deductor,  agent-n.  from  dediicere  to 
Deduce  :  see  -ory.] 

+  1.  Law.  Having  the  effect  of  bringing  a  matter 
before  a  court  (see  Deduce  2  b).  Obs. 

1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  490  Being  not  diductory  to 
bring  any  matter  into  plea  or  solemne  action,  but  onely 
Commandatorie  or  Prohibitorie. 

2.  =  Deductive  a. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  H  1st.  ix.  viii.  §  3  A  consequential  and  de¬ 
ductory  felonie.  1889  J.  D.  Hunting  in  National  Rev. 
XIV.  219  Ascertained  by  fair  deductory  evidence. 

+  Deduit,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  3-4  dedut,  4  de- 
dute,  dedwt,  4-5  deduit(e,  5  deduyt(e.  See 
also  Dute.  [a.  F.  diduit  (1 2th  c.  in  Littre)  L. 
deduct-um,  subst.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  dediicere  in 
sense  of  ‘  divert  In  Prov.  desduch,  desdui,  from 
desduire,  desdure  =  F.  dtlduirc ,  L.  dediicere.'] 
Diversion,  enjoyment,  pleasure. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724I  564  [Hy]  were  in  hor  dedut,  iwend 
an  hontinge.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4998  pan  driue  bei  forp 
l>e  day  in  dedut  and  in  murbe.  1393  Gower  Coif.  III.  371  In 
which  the  yere  hath  his  deduit  Of  grass,  of  lefe,  of  floure, 
of  fruit,  c  J450  Merlin  307  This  Dionas  loved  inoche  the 
deduyt  of  the  wode  and  the  river.  1480  Caxton  Ovid’s 
Met.  xi.  xiii,  I  [Venus]  am  lady  of  all  courtosye  and  of  al 
deduyt.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  119  b/j  All  the  delytes  and 
deduytes  of  the  world. 

+  Deduit,  -e,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  diduit, 
- ite ,  pa.  pple.  of  dtlduirc  L.  dediicere :  see  De¬ 
duce.]  Drawn  out. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  26  He  had  the  face  deduyte  in 
lengthe. 

Deduplication  (dfdiwplik^'-Jan'l.  Dot.  [a.  F. 
diduplication,  latinized  deriv.  of  F.  didoubler  ( des - 
doubler ,  1429  m  Hatzf.)  to  separate  what  is  double, 
divide  into  two  halves,  f.  des-,  di-  (De-  I.  6)  4- 
doubler  to  double.]  Congenital  division  of  one 
organ  into  two  (or  more)  ;  =  Chorisis. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  332,  I  thought  I  might 
extend  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  deduplication , 


and  consider  it  synonymous  with  separation,  disjunction. 
Ibid.  333  The  theory  of  deduplication  has  its  supporters 
among  French  Botanists  of  eminence.  1850  Gray  Lett .  i. 
365.  1880  — Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  3. 202  Chorisis  or  Deduplication 
.  .the  division  of  that  which  is  morphologically  one  organ 
into  two  or  more  (a  division  which  is  of  course  congenital), 
so  that  two  or  more  organs  occupy  the  position  of  one. 

Dedur,  obs.  form  of  Didder  v. 

Dedut(e,  deduyt(e,  var.  Deduit  Obs. 

Dedye,  Dedyne,  var.  Dedie  v.  and  Dedeign  v* 
Dedyn,  obs.  pi.  of  did,  from  Do  v. 

Dee  (df),  sb.  Name  of  the  letter  D  ;  applied  to 
a  D-shaped  iron  or  steel  loop  used  for  connecting 
parts  of  harness,  or  for  fastening  articles  to  the 
saddle :  cf.  D  I.  2. 

1794  W.  F  elton  Carriages  (1801)  II.  145  The  Collar-Dee, 
an  iron  ring  in  the  form  of  a  D,  sewed  in  the  front  of  the 
collar,  for  the  pole-piece  to  loop  through  ;  there  are  various 
other  dees  used  about  some  harness,  but  of  a  small  size,  and 
mostly  plated.  1880  Blackw.  Mag .  Feb.  164  ( Bush  Life 
Queensland)  The  pommel  was  also  furnished  with  strong 
iron  dees  driven  firmly  into  the  woodwork.  1884  W.  W estall 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  July  69  The  cheeks  are  furnished  with 
‘dees’ for  holding  bridle  and  curb  chain.  1888  Elworthy  W. 
Somerset  Gloss.,  Dee ,  an  iron  shaped  like  letter  D.  Such 
an  iron  is  used  in  cart-harness  to  connect  the  leather  of  the 
breeching  with  the  chains. 

b.  Comb,  dee-lock  (see  quot.) 

1888  Elworthy  W.  Sojnerset  Gloss.,  Dee -lock,  a  very 
common,  cheap  kind  of  padlock,  used  for  gates,  etc.  It  is 
a  simple  piece  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  letter  D,  having 
a  joint  at  one  angle  and  a  screw  working  in  a  short  pipe  at 
the  other. 

Dee  (df),  v.  Pronunciation  of  d - ,  euphem¬ 

istic  for  damn  (see  D  I.  3) ;  usually  in  pa.  pple. 

deed  (also  deedeed)  =  d - d,  damned. 

a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  The  Poplar,  We’ll  be  Deed'd. 
it  isn’t  an  O  !  1859  Reade  Love  me  little  iii.  25  Your  three 
graces  are  three  deed  fools.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav. 
61  A  satirist,  .whose  works  were  long  ago  dead  and  (I  fear) 
deedeed  to  boot. 

Dee,  d/ee,  earlier  way  of  writing  d'ye  —  do  ye  ? 
do  you? 

1611  Chapman  May  Day  Plays  1873  II.  344  And  how  dee 
Sir  ?  1625  Fletcher  Fair  Maid  iii.  i,  De’e  forsooth  ?  1632 
Brorie  Northern  Lasse  1.  ii,  Dee  hear  ? 

Dee,  var.  of  Dey  ;  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Die. 
Deea-nettle :  see  Dea-nettle. 

Deed  (dzd).  Forms:  1  JV.Sax.  deed,  Anglian 
ddd ;  2-3  deed,  2-5  ded,  2-6  dede,  (3  dead,  dade, 
4-5  dide,  4-6  deid(e,  5  deyd(e),  5-7  deede,  (6 
deade),  5-  deed.  [OE.  died,  cUd  =  OFris.  dede, 
OSax.  ddd  (MDu.  daet  (dade'),  Du.  daad),  OHG., 
MHG.  tdt  (Ger.  that ,  tat),  ON.  ddd  (  Sw.  dad.  Da. 
daad),  Goth,  deds OTeut.  *d&di-z:—*d heirs,  f. 
verb  root  dhe-dho,  OTeut.  d&’-dd:  see  Do  v.  The 
second  d  from  original  t,  is  in  accordance  with 
Verner’s  Law  :  cf.  Dead. 

The  early  ME.  was  dede,  from  the  OE.  acc.  deede,  dede . 
The  OE.  pi.  deeda,  deda ,  regularly  became  dede  in  12- 
13th  c.  But  this  was  identical  with  the  sing.,  whence,  for 
distinction,  new  plurals  came  into  use  after  other  OE. 
types,  viz.  dede?i  in  the  south,  dedes  in  the  midi,  and  north  ; 
the  former  was  still  used  £1320  ( Castel  of  Lone),  but,  as  in 
other  words,  the  -s  form  (found  c  1200  in  Ormulum  and  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.)  eventually  prevailed.] 

1.  That  which  is  done,  acted,  or  performed  by 
an  intelligent  or  responsible  agent ;  an  act. 

c  825  Vesps  Psalter  lxiii.  10  [lxiv.  9]  And  ondreord  oghwelc 
mon,  &  segdun  were  godes,  &  dede  his  ongetun.  971  Blickl. 
Horn.  23  We  sceolon  . .  pa^t  ondgit  mid  g(5dum  dsedum 
gefyllan.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  §  5  pe 
land  was  al  fordon  mid  suilce  deedes.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
9  Hit  is  riht  pat  we  forleten  and  forsaken  nihtliche  deden. 
Ibid.  15  To  done  pe  six  dede.  Ibid.  131  Godes  pa#es  ben 
ure  gode  dedes.  c  1205  Lay.  7024  His  deden  [c  1175  deades] 
weoren  for-cuSe.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  E.x.  2983  And  quane  5e 
king  wurS  war  dis  dead,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1085  (Cott.) 
Quen  caym  had  don  pat  dreri  d[e]ide  \v.r.  dede],  T  il  his 
fader  hamward  he  3eide.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  938  Bi-hold 
now.. his  deden  hou  heo  beop  diht.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  2498  Our  gud  dedis  pur  gud  er  noght.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  v.  278  He  had  done  mony  thankfull  deid.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  115  Dede,  or  werke,  faction.  1491  Act  7 
Hen.  VII,  c.  2  §  4  The  seid  Warrant  is  not  the  dede  of 
hym  that  is  named  to  be  the  maker  of  the  seid  Warrant. 
1:570  Sc.  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x viii. 5  O  cursit  hour !  O  deid 
of  fellonie  !  1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C .  iii.  ii.  216  They  that  haue 
done  this  Deede,  are  honourable.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi. 
256  And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done  Mayst 
cover.  1809-10  Coleridge  Fric>i.d  ix.  (1887)  37  What  are 
noble  deeds  but  noble  truths  realized?  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  52  Their  deeds  did  not  agree  with  their  words. 

b.  An  act  of  bravery,  skill,  etc. ;  a  feat ;  esp.  in 
deed  of  arms,  and  the  like. 

Beowulf  5668  (Th.)  peah  8e  he  dseda  gehwees  dyrstig  wasre. 
1340  Ayeub.163  By  playtinge  me  ne  prouep  na}t  pet  he  by  guod 
kny3t  ac  be  moche  dede  of  armes.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1. 
18  The  dedys  Of  stalwart  folk  that  lywyt  ar.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  262  Desiryng  nothing  so  much  as  to  have  deedes 
of  Armes.  1570  Sc.  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  60  we  his 
hart  with  Martiall  deidis  dotit.  1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab. 
clxxvi,  Thousands  . .  Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall 
adorn.  1869  Tennyson  Comhig  of  A  rthur  46  And  Arthur 
yet  had  done  no  deed  of  arms.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiv. 
357  Deeds  of  such  high  glory  Scamander’s  river  avoucheth. 
1®75  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  21  III.  609  Many  great  and  wonder¬ 
ful  deeds  are  recorded  of  your  State. 

t  c.  Deeds  of  the  Apostles  \  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Obs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  195  Peter  saip  in  dedis  of 
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apostlis  . .  J>al  to  him  neij>er  was  gold  ne  siluer.  1382  — 
Acts  (title),  Heere  begynnen  the  Apostles  Dedes.  1533  Gau 
Richt  Vay  (1888)  37  In  ye  xx  c.  of  the  dedis  of  the  Apostlis. 

2.  (without  a  or  pi.)  Action  generally  ;  doing, 
performance.  (Often  contrasted  with  word.) 

c  xooo  ALlfric  Gram.  xix.  (Z.)  122  Deponentia  verba  signi¬ 
ficant  actvm  |>a  alecgendlican  word  getacnjaS  daede.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  187  pe  man  he  nis  stedefast  ne  on  dade  ne  on 
speche  ne  on  honke.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  501  Ower  dede 
ne  may  be  no  wors,  than  ower  word  is.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
3402  (Cott.)  His  suns  dughti  ware  0  dede.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pars.  T.  7  282  panne  wol  I  sle  him  with  my  hond  in  dede  of 
synne.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  1  At  the  begynnyng  of  oure 
dede  Make  we  heuen  &  erth.  c  1500  Melusine  371  In  som 
cas  the  good  wylle  of  a  man  is  accepted  for  the  dede.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  v.  549  To  be  both  will  and  deed  created 
free,  1871  Ruskin  Pars  Clav.  I.  ii.  5  The  strength  of 
Hercules  is  for  deed  not  misdeed. 

b.  collect.  Doings ;  ado,  to-do.  dial. 

1788  W.  Marshall  E.  Yorks.  Gloss.,  Deed ,  doings ; 
whent  deed,  great  to-do.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Deed,  doings. 
‘There’s  sad  deed,  I’ll  uphodto.’  1855  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss.,  ‘Here’s  bonny  deed!’  great  to  do.. ‘Great  deed 
about  nought  ’,  large  stir  about  trifles.  1867  Waugii  Home 
Life  Factory  Folk  xvi.  145  {Lane.  Dial.)  ‘Aw  consider  we’n 
had  as  hard  deed  as  anybody  livin. * 

+  3.  Thing  to  be  done,  work  (in  contemplation) ; 
the  task  or  duty  of  any  time  or  person.  Obs. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  354  On  to  ^renge  J?er’hur3e 
[a  city]  watz  bre.  dayes  dede.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  274  Sone 
he  dressit  to  his  dede  &  no  dyn  made,  And  made  vp 
a  mekyll  ship,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  57  To  dyke  and  delf, 
bere  and  draw,  and  to  do  all  vnhonest  deyde.  1580  North 
Plutarch  (1676)  812  You  shall,  .set  the  poor  distressed  City 
of  Syracusa  again  on  foot,  which  is  your  deed. 

4.  Law.  An  instrument  in  writing  (which  for  this 
purpose  includes  printing  or  other  legible  repre¬ 
sentation  of  words  on  parchment  or  paper),  pur¬ 
porting  to  effect  some  legal  disposition,  and  sealed 
and  delivered  by  the  disposing  party  or  parties. 

Signature  to  a  deed  is  not  generally  required  by  English 
law,  but  is  practically  universal ;  and  in  most  jurisdictions 
outside  England  where  English  law  or  legal  forms  prevail, 
signature  has  been  substituted  for  or  made  equivalent  to 
sealing.  Delivery  (q.v.)  is  now  a  moribund  formality. 
Contracts  of  most  kinds,  as  well  as  dispositions  of  property 
inter  vivos,  may  be  made  by  deed,  and  in  common  practice 
are  often  so  made. 

c  1300  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  69  Edward,  .suore.  .tome 
..his  heyre  suld  I  be.  perof  he  mad  me  skrite..&  for  to 
sikere  his  dede,  set.  per  to  his  seale.  Ibid.  259  Bituex  him 
&  pe  was  mad  a  priue  dede  . .  Forto  feffe  him  ageyn  in  pat 
tenement.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  11.  81  In  pe  Date  of  pe 
deuel  pe  Deede  was  a-selet,  Be  siht  of  sir  Symoni  and 
Notaries  signes.  1435  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  358  For  ye  ex- 
chaunge  of  Heyberd  Stener  be  a  ded  undder  ye  seel  of  his 
armes.  c  1590  Marlowe  Faust,  v.  35  And  write  a  deed  of 
gift  with  thine  own  blood.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V .  iv.  ii.  1 
Enquire  the  Iewes  house  out,  giue  him  this  deed,  And  let 
him  signe  it.  1613  Biny  Wills  (Camd.  Soc.)  162  As  I  and 
the  said  Edmond  longe  agoe  did  give  vnto  her  by  a  jointe 
deede  ofguift.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  ii.  §  130.  58  A  writing 
cannot  be  a  deed  if  it  be  not  sealed.  1767  Blackstone 
Comm.  II.  295  A  deed  is  a  writing  sealed  and  delivered  by 
the  parties.. it  is  called  a  deed .. because  it  is  the  most 
solemn  and  authentic  act  that  a  man  can  possibly  perform, 
with  relation  to  the  disposal  of  his  property.  1844  Williams 
Real  Prop.  (1877)  148  The  sealing  and  delivery  of  a  deed 
are  termed  the  execution  of  it.  1893  Sir  J.  W.  Chitty  in  Law 
Times'  Rep.  LXVIII.  430/1  The  statute  . .  requires  a  deed 
in  cases  where  formerly  a  mere  writing  would  have  sufficed. 

5.  Phrases.  +  a.  With  the  deed :  in  the  act.  Obs. 

c  1450  Erie  Tolous  522  Of  myrthe  schalt  thou  not  mys ;  Thou 
schalt  take  us  wyth  the  dede.  1470-85  Malory  A  rthur  xx. 
ii,  And  it  be  sothe  as  ye  saye  I  wold  he  were  taken  with  the 
dede.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  Turkic  iv. 
xxxiii.  156  The  Adulterer  being  found  with  the  deed. 

b.  In  deed :  in  action,  in  actual  practice. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  13830  (Trin.)  pe  lif  pat  he  ledep  in  dede 
Hit  is  a3eyn  oure  lede.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2138 
Ariadne,  And  every  poynt  was  performed  in  dede.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  i.  2  (Harl.  MS.),  I  am  redy  to  fulfille  alle  in 
dede  pat  pou  wolt  sey  vnto  me.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet. 
('1580)  29,  I  trust  that  not  onely  all  men  will  commende 
justice  in  worde,  but  also  will  live  justly  in  deede.  1613  Sir 

H.  Finch  Zrtw  (1636)  202  Offering  to  beat  one,  though  he 
doe  not  beat  one  in  deed.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (18 77)  I. 
vii.  130  Graven  images,  .set  up  in  deed  or  in  word. 

c.  In  deed ,  in  very  deed ,  +  of  very  deed  (Sc.)  : 
in  fact,  in  effect,  in  reality,  in  truth  :  hence  Indeed. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  659  But  wel  I  woot  he  lyed  right  in 
dede.  1535  Coverdale  2  Chron.  vi.  18  For  thinkest  thou 
that  God  in  very  dede  dwelleth  amonge  men  vpon  earth  ? 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv.  123  Thai  ar  my  mortal  enemes  of 
verray  deid.  1581  W.  F ulke  in  Confer,  hi.  1 1584)  S  iij,  They 
eate  not  the  body  of  Christ  in  deede.  1615  Bedwell  Moham. 
Imp.  in.  §  97  They  are  in  very  deed  holy  bookes.  1862  Ld. 
Brougham  Brit.  Const.  App.  iii.  458  Making  all  principles 
be  treated  in  very  deed  as  the  counters  wherewith  the  game 
of  faction  was  to  be  played.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877) 

I.  xiv.  273  The  chiefs  became  the  chiefs  in  deed  as  well  as 
in  name. 

0.  Comb.,  as  +  deed-doer,  f  -doing ;  deed-achiev¬ 
ing ,  - worthy  adjs.  ;  deed-box,  a  box,  usually  of 
tin-plate,  for  keeping  deeds  or  other  documents  in  ; 
deed-offering,  Coverdale*  s  word  in  some  instances 
for  the  1  peace-offering  ’  of  the  1611  version.  Also 
Deed-bote,  Deed  poll. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  i.  190  By  '^deed-atchieuing  Honor 
newly  nam’d.  1835  Marryat  Jac.  Faithf.  xxxi,  Taking 
with  him  the  tin-box  (it  was  what  they  called  a  *deed-box). 
1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law  xiv.  85  It 
is  advisable  to  keep  your  own  securities  in  your  own  deed- 
box  at  home.  1548  Hall  Chron.  20  b,  Thei  would  be  lokers 
on  and  no  *dede  doers.  1663  Spalding  Troub .  Chas.  I 


(1792)  I.  272  (Jam.)  But  the  deed  doer  was  fled,  c  1380 
Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  70  pe  *dede  doynge  is  proff  of  loue,  as 
gregory  seip.  1586  T.  13.  La  Pr inland.  Fr.  Acad.  430  One 
of  his  horse-keepers,  .taking  him  at  the  deed  doing.,  be¬ 
stowed  so  many  blowes  on  him.  .that  he  left  him  half  dead. 
1535  Coverdale  2  Sam.  vi.  17  And  Dauid  offred  burnt  offer- 
ynges  and  *deed  offerynges  before  ye  Lorde.  1865  J.  Grote 
Treat.  Moral  Ideas  viii.  (1876)  103  *Deedworthy  conduct, 
or  the  faciendum. 

Deed  (d/d),  v.  17.  S.  [f.  Deed^.]  trans.  To 
convey  or  transfer  by  deed.  Also  fig. 

1816  J.  Pickering  Vocabulary  76  To  deed.  .We  sometimes 
hear  this  word  used  colloquially;  but  rarely,  except  by 
illiterate  people  . .  None  of  our  writers  would  employ  it. 
1828  Webster  Deed,  to  convey  or  transfer  by  deed ; 
a  popular  use  of  the  word  in  America  ;  as,  he  deeded  all  his 
estate  to  his  eldest  son.  1865  Morn.  Star  Sept. ,  A . .  complete 
farm,  .in  Connecticut  has  been  deeded  over  to  his  wife.  1890 
Century  Mag.  Jan.  475/1  The  act  of  1864,  deeding  to  that 
state  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove. 

Deed,  adv.  In  6  dede.  Aphetic  form  of  I  deed, 
Indeed  ;  now  chiefly  Sc. 

1547  Coverdale  Old  Faith  Prol.  A  vij  a,  Let  vs  be  true 
scolers  of  the  same ;  and  dede,  let  vs  euen  entre  in  to  the 
nature  and  kynde  therof.  1816  Scott  A  ntiq .  xxxvi,  ‘  ’Deed, 
sir,  they  hae  various  opinions.’  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
235  ‘  ’Deed  and  she  will  said  O’Dowd.  1868  Ramsay 
Rcntin.  183  ‘  Deed’,  said  the  laird. .‘  I  wad  ha’  wondered  if 
ye  had.’ 

Deed,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  Dead. 

t  Deedbote.  Obs.  Also  daedbote,  dead-, 
dedbote.  [OE.  deed  deed  +  hot.  Boot  sb.1  10, 
amends,  expiation.]  Amends-deed,  penance,  re¬ 
pentance. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  2  DoS  daed  bote,  c  1160 
Hatton  G.  ibid.,  DoS  deadbote.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  21  Mid 
sodSe  dedbote  his  sunne  bi  reowsumnesse.  c  1200  Ormin 
9191  Sannt  Johan,  .bigann  to  spellenn  pa  Wipp  fulluht  off 
daedbote.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  372  Bireousunge  and  dedbote 
uor  sunne.  1340  Ayeitb.  33  Amendinge  and  dedbote.  13. . 
Verses  Palm-Sunday  in  Ret.  Antiq .  II.  243  Wyth  sorwthe 
of  herte  and  schryft  of  mouthe,  Doth  deedbote  this  tyme 
nouth. 

t  Dee  ded,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Deed  sb.  +  -ed  a.] 
Characterized  by  deeds  (of  such  a  kind). 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng,  377  Well  educated  of  the  king,  and 
proving  nobly  deeded. 

Deedeed  :  see  Dee  v. 

Deedful  (dfdful),  a.  [f.  Deed  sb.  +  -ful.]  Full 
of  deeds,  active,  effective. 

1834  Blackw.  Mag:  XXXV.  150  He  is  a  trusty  and  deedful 
friend  to  that  bold,  .insurgent.  1842  Tennyson  To — ,A  deed- 
ful^  life.  1879  J.  Todhunter^  Alcestis  3  That  fair  past, 
Bright  with  our  deedful  days,  is  all  our  own. 

Hence  Deedfully  adv.,  actively,  effectively. 

1615  T.  Adams  Lycanthropy  9  It  is  not  yet  enough  to  go 
speedfully  and  heedfully  except  also  deedfully. 

Deedily  (drdili),  adv.  dial.  [f.  Deedy+-ly  2.] 
Actively,  busily. 

1813  Jane  Austen  Lett.  II.  173  They  are  each  [busy] 
about  a  rabbit  net,  and  sit  as  deedily  to  it,  side  by  side,  as 
any  two  Uncle  Franks  could  do.  1815  —  Emma  (1870) 
II.  x.  204  Frank  Churchill,  .most  deedily  occupied  about  her 
spectacles.^  1859  Burton  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  241 
They  row  in  ‘  spirts  ’,  applying  deedily  to  their  paddling. 

+  Dee#ding,  vbi.  sb.  Obs.  rare  —  \  [f.  Deed  sb. 

+  -ING 1.]  Actual  doing,  carrying  out  in  deed. 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng \  xvi.  ciii.  407  And  in  the  Deeding 
none  more  tough. 

+  Dee’dle.  Obs.  or  dial.  An  alteration  of  devil. 

1653  Urquhart  R abelais  1.  xii,  What  a  deedle  [que diantre], 
you  are  it  seems  but  bad  horsemen. 

Dee'dless,  a.  Without  action  or  deeds. 

1598  Rowlands  Betray.  Christ  28  Thy  deedlesse  words, 
words  vneonfirmed  by  truth,  a  1625  Fletcher  Bloody  Bro. 
iv.  iii,  Th*  undaunted  power  of  Princes  should  not  be  Con¬ 
fin’d  in  deedless  cold  calamity.  1890  Blackie  To  Mr.  : 
Gladstone  in  Pall  Malt  G.  Mar.,  And  to  dull  length  of  ! 
deedless  days  retire. 

b.  Of  persons :  Performing  no  deeds,  doing  ' 
nothing,  inactive  ;  also  dial.,  incapable,  helpless. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  v.  98  Firme  of  word,  Speaking 
in  deedes,  and  deedelesse  in  his  tongue.  1621  G.  Sandys 
Ovid's  Met.  vii.  (1626)  140  The  generous  Horse.  .Grones  at  1 
his  manger,  and  there  deedlesse  dyes.  1718  Pope  Iliad  v. 
796  What  art  thou, who,  deedless,  look’st  around?  1855  Robin¬ 
son  Whitby  Gloss.,  Deedless,  helpless,  indolent.  ‘  A  deedless 
sort  of  a  body.’  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  11.  503  As  j 
deedless  men  they  there  must  sit. 

Deed  poll,  deed-poll.  Also  6  poll  deed. 
[See  Poll.]  Law.  A  deed  made  and  executed  by 
one  party  only ;  so  called  because  the  paper  or 
parchment  is  1  polled  ’  or  cut  even,  not  indented. 

[1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  20  Estates  made  of  free  lande  by 
poke  dede  or  dede  indented.]  1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log. 

11.  iii.  89  b,  The  nature  of  a  deede  indented  and  a  deede 
poke.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  229  A  Deed  poll  is  that  which 
is  plaine  without  any  indenting,  so  caked,  because  it  is  cut 
euen,  or  poked.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  296.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  357  George  Everinden  by  deed- 
poll,  .did  give,  grant,  and  confirm,  to  his  two  daughters,  all 
the  rents  and  profits  of  two  tenements.  1847  C.  G.  Addison 
Lam  0/ Contracts  1.  i.  §  1  (18831 22  Deed  poll. 

Deeds,  dial,  form  of  deads  (see  Dead  a.  B.  4), 
waste  material  from  an  excavation. 

1802  C.  Finlater  Agric.  Surv.  Peebles  131  (Jam.)  What  is 
taken  out  of  the  ditch  (vernacularly  the  deeds )  [to  be]  thrown 
behind  this  facing  to  support  it.  1825  Bkockett  N.  C.  j 
1  Cords,  Deeds,  rubbish  of  quarries  or  drains. 

Deed-sicke,  -sleyer :  see  Dead  a.  D.  2. 

De-edueate :  see  De-  II.  1. 


Deedy  (dreii),  a.  dial.  [f.  Deed  sb.  +  -y  1 : 
found  first  in  the  combination  Ill-deedy.] 

1.  Full  of  deeds  or  activity;  active. 

[c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  320  Riche  and  ille-dedy,  Gederand 
and  gredy.  _  1535  Lyndesay  Satyre  4028  Luke  quhat  it  is  to 
be  evil-deidie.]  1615  T.  Adams  Lycanthropy  7  In  a  mes¬ 
senger.. is  required.. that  he  be  speedy,  that  he  be  heedy, 
and  that  he  be  deedy.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  72  The 
horse  of  that  Country  are.  .more  deedy,  and  full  of  metal!. 
1721  Cibber  Double  Gallant  iii.  i,  If  she  is  not  a  Deedy 
Tit  at  the  Bottom,  I’m  no  Jockey.  1787  Grose  Provinc. 
Gloss.,  Deedy,  industrious,  notable.  Berksh.  1876  J.  Ellis 
Cxsar  in  Egypt  135  A  deedy  conclave  were  we.  1883  G. 
Macdonald  Castle  Warlock  I.  xvii.  263  Grizzie  was  live  as 
the  new  day,  bustling  and  deedy.  [Also  in  Glossaries  of 
Mid-Yorks.,  Whitby,  Berks.,  Hampshire,  etc.] 

+  2.  Actual,  real.  Obs.  rare. 

1781  Cowper  Let.  to  Newton  18  Mar.,  There  are  soldiers 
quartered  at  Newport  and  at  Olney.  These  ..  performed 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  a  deedy  battle,  and  the  result  was 
that  this  town  was  taken.  1788  —  Let.  to  Lady  Hesketh 
27  June,  Retirement  indeed,  or.  .what  we  call  deedy  retire¬ 
ment. 

Deef  f,  deefe,  obs.  forms  of  Deaf. 
t  Deeful,  defull,  var.  of,  or  error  for  delful, 
Doleful. 

c  1380  Sir  Femml.  4208  ‘  Alas  !  ’  said  he. .  ‘ bis  is  a  deeful 
Jjyng  !  ’  c  1460  Emare  606  Sertes  this  ys  a  fowle  case,  And 
a  defull  dede. 

Deeken,  obs.  form  of  Deacon. 

Deel(e,  obs.  ff.  Deal,  Deil  (Devil),  Dole. 
De-electrify,  de-eleetricize :  see  De-  II.  i. 
Deem  (d?m),z;.  Forms  :  1  deeman,  1-2  ddman, 
2-4  demen,  2-7  deme,  (3-6  deame,  4-5  dem, 
deyme,  5  dyme,  6  Sc.  deim,  7  dim),  4-7  deeme, 
5-  deem.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  deemed  :  1  ddmde, 
ddmed,  3-7  dempt.  [A  Common  Teut.  derivative 
vb.  ;  OE.  debman,  deman  —  OFris.  dima,  OS. 
a-d6mian  (Du.  doemen),  OHG.  luomian,  luomen 
(MHG.  tiiemen),  ON.  datma  ( danna ),  (Sw.  ddma, 
Da.  domme),  Goth.  dSmjan OTeut.  *ddmjan,  f. 
domo-z,  Goth,  ddm-s,  judgement.  Doom.  Cf. 
Deme  sb.,  Doom  v.] 

+ 1.  intr.  To  give  or  pronounce  judgement;  to 
act  as  judge,  sit  in  judgement ;  to  give  one’s  deci¬ 
sion,  sentence,  or  opinion  ;  to  arbitrate.  Obs. 

In  OE.  construed  with  a  dative  of  the  person,  ‘to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgement  to,  act  as  judge  to  ’,  equivalent  to  the 
trans.  sense  in  2. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  ii.  10  Alle  #a  3e  doemafl  eorSan.  971 
Blickl .  Horn.  11  He  cyme)?  to  demenne  cwicum  &  deadum. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  2  Witodlice  Sam  ylcan  dome  J?e 
ge  demao,  eow  byS  ^edemed.  — John  viii.  15  Ge  demaS 
aifter  flaesce,  ic  ne  deme  nanum  men  [c  1160  Hatton  G., 
Ich  ne  deme  nane  men],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17415  (Cott.),  If 
yee  !?an  rightwisli  wil  deme,  Yeild  vs  ioseph  }?at  yee  suld 
yeme.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  304  They..toke  a  juge  ther- 
upon .  .And  bede  him  demen  in  this  cas.  c  1440  Capgrave  St. 
Kath.  iii.  1464  She  . .  Spak  and  commaunded,  bothe  dempte 
and  wrot.  1556  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  262  To 
arbytrate,  deme,  and  judge  betwixt  the  said  Citie  and.. 
John  Wayte.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Aug.  137  Neuer 
dempt  more  right  of  beautye  I  weene  The  shepheard  of  Ida 
that  Judged  beauties  Queene. 

+  2.  trans.  To  judge,  sit  in  judgement  on  (a  per¬ 
son  or  cause).  Obs. 

The  construction  with  a  personal  object  takes,  in  Northum¬ 
brian  and  ME.,  the  pl°.ce  of  the  OE.  const,  with  dative  in  1. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  2  In  &em  dome  £ie  doemes 
ge  bi'Son  gedoemed  [Ritshw.  Gl.  ge  beoj?  doemde].  —  John 
viii.  15  Ic  ne  doemo  zeni^ne  monno.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  171  Ure  drihten  cumeS  al  middeneard  to  demen. 
Ibid.  225  pat  sal  deme  be  quica  and  be  deade.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  21965  (Cott.),  In  be  first  he  com  dempt  to  be. 
1382  Wyclif  John  xvi.  11  The  prince  of  this  world  is  now 
demyd.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  59/2  Moyses  satte  & 
juged  &  denied  the  peple  fro  moryng  vnto  euenyng.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  4  At  th’  one  side  sixe  iudges  were  dis¬ 
pos’d,  To  view  and  deeme  the  deedes  of  armes  that  day. 
1605  Heywood  1st  Pt.  If  you  know  not  me  Wks.  1874  I. 
203  Deeme  her  offences,  if  she  haue  offended,  With  all  the 
lenity  a  sister  can.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  in  Thou  Judge 
be  ware,  for  as  ye  deme,  ze  sail  be  demed. 

+  b.  To  rule  (a  people)  as  a  judge.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7283  (Cott.\  Fourti  yeir  dempt  he  israel. 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  280  Edward  now  he  wille, 
bat  Scotlond  be  wele  3emed,  And  streitly  in  skille  borgh 
wise  men  demed. 

c.  To  administer  (law),  arch. 
x393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  v.  175  By  leel  men  and  lyf-holy  my 
lawe  shal  be.  demyd.  1718  Bp.  Wilson  in  Keble  Life  xii. 
(1863)  397  That  . .  the  24  Keys  may  be  called,  according  to 
the  statute  and  constant  practice  to  deem  the  law  truly. 
1887  Hall  Caine  Deemster  viii.  54  The  Deemster  was 
a  hard  judge,  and  deemed  the  laws  in  rigour. 

+  d.  To  decide  (a  quarrel).  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  exxv.  105  To  suffre  his  quarell  to 
be  demyd  by  dynt  of  swerde  atwene  them  two. 

J*  3.  To  sentence,  doom,  condemn  [to  some 
penalty,  to  do  or  suffer  something).  Obs. 

a  1000  Elene  500  (Gr.)  Svva  he.. to  ewale  moni^e  Cristes 
folces  demde,  to  deabe.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  73  He  wurS 
idemed  to  bolien  wawe  mid  dovelen  in  helle.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  223  pe  sulle  ben  to  dea5e  idemd.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  15343  To*morn  dai  sal  i  be  dempt  On  rode  tre  to  hang. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  316  For  which  1  deme  the  to 
deth  certayn.  ^  1426  Audelay  Poems  12  Leve  he  is  a  lyere, 
his  dedis  thai  done  hym  deme.  1529  Rastell  Pasty  me 
(1811)  243  For  whiche  rebellyon  they  were  there  deniyd  to 
dethe.  1602  in  T.  Mill  Diary  (1889)  180  John  Sinclair., 
is  dempt  to  quyt  his  guddis. 


DEEM. 
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+  b.  fig.  To  pass  (adverse)  judgement  upon ;  to 
condemn,  censure.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28148  (Cott.)  Oper  men  dedis  oft  i 
demyd.  1488  Caxton  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  21  Many 
thynges  they  deme  and  blame.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
xviii.  36  Wist  thir  folkis  that  vthir  demis,  How  that  thair 
sawis  to  vthir  semis.  1555-86  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxvii. 

33  Do  quhat  3e  dow,  detractouris  ay  will  deme  30U.  1598 

D.  Fergusson  Scot.  Prov .,  Dame,  deem  warily  ;  ye  watna 
wha  wytes  yersell. 

+  4.  To  decree,  ordain,  appoint ;  to  decide,  deter¬ 
mine  ;  to  adjudicate  or  award  (a  thing  to  a  person). 

c  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxix  [xxviii.]  (1891)  368  Ne  wees 
5a  lnve5re  sona  his  hal^unge  gedemed.  a  1000  Exeter  Bk. 
vii.  16  Nzefre  God  deme5  pact  amig  eft  pms  earm  geweorSe. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  95  He  dema5  sti5ne  dom  pam  forsune- 
3ede.  c  1205  Lay.  460  He  habbe5  idemed  pat  ich  am  due 
ofer  heom.  Ibid.  22116  He  hadite  alle  cnihtes  demen  rihte 
domes,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21445  (Cott.)  pe  quen  has  biden 
us  to  deme  To  pe  al  pat  to  right  es  queme.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Doctor  s  T.  199,  I  deme  anoon  this  clerk  his  seruaunt  haue. 
1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  452/1  The  Lordes..deme  and 
ajuggen  and  decreen,  that  [etc.],  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  606 
Whateuer  ye  deme  me  to  do.  1464  Pas  ton  Lett.  No.  493  II. 
166  Fynes  therefore  deinpt  or  to  be  dempt.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  72/2  In  deinyng  of  rightful  domes.  1503-4  Act 
19  Hen.  VIE  c.  38  Preamb.,  It  was  enacted  stablisshed  or- 
deyned  deined  &  declared  ..  that '[etc.].  1568  Grafton 

Chron.  II.  13  The  Epistle,  in  the  which  Gregory  . .  denied 
that  the  Church  of  Yorke  and  of  London  should  be  even 
Peres,  a  1605  Montgomerie  Fly  ting  373  Syne  duelie  they 
deemde,  what  death  it  sould  die. 

t  b.  To  decide  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1089  Je  han  demed  to  do  pe  dede 
pat  I  bidde. 

+  5.  To  form  or  express  a  judgement  or  estimate 
on;  to  judge,  judge  of,  estimate.  Obs. 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  290  Euer  bihold  hire  wur5  pet  he  paide 
uor  hire,  and  dem  perefter  pris.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  (A.) 
312  To  leue  no  tale  be  true  to  try3e,  Bot  pat  hys  one  skyl 
may  dem.  1388  Wyclif  Matt.  xvi.  4  Thanne  3e  kunne 
deme  the  face  of  heuene,  but  3e  moun  not  wite  the  tokenes 
of  tymes.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2200  A  cherle  is  demed  by  his 
dede.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  Proem  (1541)  A  iv  b, 

I  desyre  men  to  deme  well  myne  intente.  1596  Spenser 
Hyrnne  Love  168  Things  hard  gotten  men  more  dearely 
deeme. 

+  b.  To  judge  between  (things),  to  distinguish, 
discern.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  511/1  A  blynde  man  can  nat  deme  no  coulours. 
1581  Rich  Farewell  (1846)  67  He  is  not  able  to  deeme 
white  from  blacke,  good  from  badde,  vertue  from  vice. 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  i.  8  Thus  she  him  taught  In  all  the 
skill  of  deeming  wrong  and  right. 

+  c.  intr.  To  judge  of,  to  distinguish  between. 

1340  Ay  cub.  82  pet  hi  ne  conne  yknawe  pane  day  uram  pe 
ny3t,  ne  deme  betuene  grat  and  smal.  a  1542  Wyat  Of 
Courtiers  Life  94  Nor  Flaunders  chere  lettes  not  my  syght 
to  deme  Of  blacke  and  white.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary 
1.  (1625)  27  Here,  by  judging  of  our  estate,  thou  maist 
accordingly  deeme  of  our  pleasures.  Ibid.  11.  hi  Convers¬ 
ing  among  such  as  have  discretion  to  deeme  of  a  Gentleman. 

6.  To  form  the  opinion,  to  be  of  opinion ;  to  judge, 
conclude,  think,  consider,  hold.  (The  ordinary 
current  sense.) 

a.  intr.  or  absol.  (Now  chiefly  parenthetical.) 

a  800  Corf  us  Gloss.  440  Censeo ,  doema.  c  900  tr.  Bzedas 
Hist.  1.  xvi.  [xxvii.]  (1890).  86  paes  pe  ic  demo  [ut  arbitror). 
c  1000  vElfric  Gram.  xxvi.  (Z.)  155  Censeo  ic  deme  o55e  ic 
asmeage.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1244  (Dido)  And  demede 
as  hem  liste.  c  1386  —  Clerk's  T.  932  For  sche  is  fairer,  as 
thay  demen  alle,  Than  is  Grisild.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr. 
Thornton  MS.  (1867)  20  To  fele  and  with  resone  to  deme. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Sec?'etary  11.  (1625)  15  He  is  not.  here  in 
the  countrey,  but  as  I  deeme  and  you  have  enformed,  about 
London.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  in.  61  He  too,  I  deem,  implores 
the  power  divine. 

b.  with  obj.  and  complement  (sb.,  adj.  orpp/e.,  or 
infin.  phrase  ;  +  formerly  often  with  for ,  as). 

c  1205  Lay.  22140  pene  pe  king  demde  for-lore.  a  1225 
Auer.  R.  120  pet  tu  schalt  demen  pi  suluen  wod.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  26814  (Cott.)  It  mai  nan  him  for  buxum  deme. 
1340-70  Alex.  Sf  Dind.  218  Oure  doctourus  dere,  demed  for 
wise,  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  102,  I  demede  him  for 
deed,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5163  pai  demed  it 
better  all'  to  dye.  1548  Hall  Chron.  191  b,  What  so  ever 
jeoperdy  or  perill  might  bee  construed  or  demed,  to  have 
insued.  1581  Pettie  Guazzd's  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  35 
A  vertue  which  you  deeme  yourselfe  to  have.  1628  Djgby 
Voy.  Medit.  51,  I  deemed  it  much  my  best  and  shortest  way. 
1681  P.  Rycaut  Critick  201  He  went  to  the  House  of  the 
World,  which  was  always  deemed  for  a  Deceiver.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Past.  1.  9  For  never  can  l  deem  him  less 
than  God.  1754  Shebbeare  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  45 
Deemed  as  very  unjust  in  Gaming.  1827  Jarman  Powell's 
Devises  II.  293  A  general  permission  ..appears  to  have 
been  deemed  sufficient.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  I.  xxxii. 
277  Harold,  .deemed  it  time  to  repress  these  inroads.  1875 
Jovvett  Plato  (ed.2)  V.  398  Works.,  which  have  been 
deemed  to  fulfil  their  design  fairly. 

c.  with  that  and  clause. 

c  1205  Lay,  24250  Men  gunnen  demen  pat  nes  i  nane  londe  ' 
burh  nan  swa  hende.  C1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law  s  T. 
940,  I  ought  to  deme.  .That  in  the  salte  see  my  wyf  is  deed. 
t'1430  Lydg.  Bochas  i.ii.  (1544'  5  a,  Nembroth. .  Dempt. .  He 
transcended  al  other  of  noblesse,  c  1450  Merlin  10  She  demed 
that  it  was  the  enmy  that  so  hadde  hir  begiled.  1597  Hooker 
Reel.  Pol.  v.  i.  (1611)  184  Wee  may  boldly  deeme  there  is 
neither,  where  both  are  not.  1739  Melmoth  Fitzosb .  Lett. 
(1763)  291  Nor  dempt  he,  simple  wight,  no  mortal  may  The 
blinded  god.. when  he  list,  foresay.  1887  Bowen  Virgil 
VEneid  11.  371  (1889)  126  Deeming  we  come  with  forces 
allied. 

7.  intr.  To  judge  or  think  (in  a  specified  way)  of 
a  person  or  thing. 


c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  it.  88  Thow  demest  of  thy  selfe 
amys.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2198  Of  hem  noon  other  deme 
I  can.  c  1440  Generydes  4710  Wele  I  wote  in  hym  ye  demyd 
amys.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.)  24  Let  vs  see  how 
the  Greekes  named  it  [Poetry],  and  howe  they  deemed  of  it. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  146,  I  shall,  .give  you 
so  good  occasion  to  deeme  well  of  me.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
vni.  599  Though  higher  of  the  genial  Bed  by  far,  And 
with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem.  1762  Blackstone  in 
Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  362  These  capital  mistakes,  .occasion’d 
the  Editor,  .to  deem  with  less  reverence  of  this  Roll.  1814 
Scott  Wav.  lxi,  Where  the  ties  of  affection  were  highly 
deemed  of.  i860  J.  P.  Kennedy  Horse  Shoe  R.  ix.  105, 
I  cannot  deem  otherwise  of  them, 
f  8.  To  think  to  do  something,  to  expect,  hope. 
c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  51  Symon  Magus  ..was  reprouid  of 
Petre,  for  he  demid  to  possede  pe  3eft  of  God  bi  money. 
1819  Byron  Juan  11.  clxxii,  A  creature  meant  To  be  her 
happiness,  and  whom  she  deem’d  To  render  happy. 

+  9.  trans.  To  think  of  (something)  as  existent; 
to  guess,  suspect,  surmise,  imagine.  Obs. 

l  1400  Destr.  Troy  528  Ne  deme  no  dishonesty  in  your 
derfe  hert,  pof  I  put  me  pus  pertly  my  purpos  to  shewe. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  xxvi,  As  Kynge  mark  redde 
these  letters,  he  demed  treson  by  syr  Tristram.  1586  A. 
Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  114  Your  imaginations  doe 
already  deeme  the  matter  I  must  utter.  1598-9  Parismus 
1.  (1661)  15  All  the  companie  began  to  deeme  that  which 
afterward  proued  true. 

b.  intr.  To  think  of,  have  a  thought  or  idea  of. 
1814  Cary  Z^^«A,(Chandos)302  The  shining  of  a  flambeau 
at  his  back  Lit  sudden  ere  he  deem  of  its  approach.  1818 
Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  cxxxvii,  Something  unearthly  which 
they  deem  not  of. 

+  10.  trans.  To  pronounce,  proclaim,  celebrate, 
announce,  declare ;  to  tell,  say,  utter.  Also  intr. 
with  of.  [An  exclusively  poetic  sense,  found  already 
in  OE.,  probably  derived  from  sense  4.  Cf.  also 
ON.  doema  in  poetry,  to  talk.] 
a  1000  Fat.  A  post.  (Gr.)  10  pser  hie  dryhtnes  se  deman 
sceoldon,  reccan  fore  rincum.  a  1000  Guthlac  (Gr.)  498 
pa^t  we  cefecstra  da;de  demen,  seegen  dryhtne  lof  ealra  para 
bisena.  c  1205  Lay.  23059  Allies  ne  cunne  we  demen  [c  1275 
telle]  of  ArSures  deden.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  119 
Dyngne  Dauid.  .pat  demed  pis  speche,  In  a  psalme.  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  154  Alle  per  lymmes,  how 
pai  besemed,  In  his  buke  has  Dares  demed,  Both  of  Troie 
&  of  Grece.  *1350  Will.  Palerne  151  Hire  deth  was  nei3 
di}t,  to  deme  pe  sope.  <21400-50  Alexander  1231  pan  he 
dryfes  to  pe  duke,  as  demys  \Dubl.  MS.  tellys]  pe  textis. 
*21547  Surrey  Aeneid  11.  156  Then  some  gan  deme  to  me 
The  cruell  wrek  of  him  that  framde  the  craft  [crudele  cane- 
bant  artificis  scelus], 

+  b.  with  doable  obj.  To  celebrate  as,  style,  call, 
name,  poetic .  Obs. 

_  £1325  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B.  1020  Forpy  pe  derk  dede  see  hit 
is  demed  euer  more.  Ibid.  1611  Baltazar.  .pat  now  is  demed 
Danyel  of  derne  coninges. 

+  Deem  (dfm),  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Deem  v.]  Judge¬ 
ment,  opinion,  thought,  surmise. 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1986  And  he  quhylum  was  borne 
pure  of  his  deme.  1606  Shaks.  Tr .  <^  Cr.  iv.  iv.  61  How 
now?  what  wicked  deeme  is  this?  1629  Gaule  Holy 
Madn.  163  Honour  what  is  it;  but  an  imposed.  .Hight, 
and  Deeme  ?  1648  Symmons  Vind.  Chas.  1 ,  292  Much  wrong 
should  they  have  in  the  world’s  deem. 

Deeme,  obs.  form  of  Dime. 

Deemed  (dfmd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Deem  v.  +  -ed.] 
Judged,  thought,  supposed. 

1667  H.  More  Divine  Dial.  11.  xxviii.  346  Then  with  pure 
Eyes  thou  shalt  behold.. That  deemed  mischiefs  are  no 
harms.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  i.  21  And  with  them  came  From 
Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph  deemed. 

Deemer  (drmai).  Forms:  1  deemere,  1-5 
ddmere,  3  demare,  3-5  demer,  5-6  demar,  5- 
deemer.  [OE.  deemere ,  f.  daman  to  Deem  :  see 
-er  b]  One  who  deems. 

+  1.  A  judge.  Obs. 

5950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  27  Da  deemeras  [ indices ] 
bidon  iuera.  <21225  Auer.  R.  306  Let  skile  sitten  ase 
demare  upon  pe  dom  stol.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  vii.  12  God 
rujtwis  demere  [1388  iust  iuge].  C1440  York  Myst.  xxiii. 
142  So  schall  bothe  heuen  &  heile  Be  demers  of  pis  dede. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  118  Demar  (P.  or  domes  man),  judica- 
tor.  c  1580  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxix.  V  ii,  Then  be  my 
causes  deemer. 

2.  One  who  deems,  judges,  or  opines ;  +  one  who 
censures  or  (unfavourably)  criticizes  others. 

c  1410  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xv.  37  (Gibbs  MS.)  pat  powe 
be  not  a  presumptuouse  and  temerarye  deemer  of  oper  men. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xviii.  42  To  wirk  vengeance  on  ane 
demar.  1557  Sir  J.  Cheke  in  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione' s 
Courtyer  (1561)  ad  fin.,  Counted  ouerstraight  a  deemer  of 
thinges.  1610  Barrough  Meth.  PJiysick  Ep.  Ded.  (1639)  2 
Plato  that  most  grave  and  wise  deemer  of  the  state  tyranni¬ 
cal.  1854  'French  Synon.  N.  T.  xi.  44  Our  profound  English 
proverb,  ‘  Ill  doers  are  ill  deemers*. 

+  b.  One  that  distinguishes  or  discriminates.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  29  Ne  pe  skyn  of  pe  fyngris  endis 
..neschulde  nou^t  be  a  good  demere  in  knowynge  hoot, 
cold  [etc.].  1548-77  Vicary  A  nat.  ii.  (1888)  23  The  Skinne 

.  .is  made  temperate,  because  he  should  be  a  good  deemer 
of  heate  from  colde. 

Deeming  (drmii]),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  k] 

J  1.  Judging,  judgement.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Ilandl.  Syune  1495  $yf  he  demep  pyty- 
fully  At  hys  demyng  getyp  he  mercy,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 

1 1 8/1  Demynge  ordome,  judicium,  c  1450  Mirour  Sain  a- 
cioun  4197  This  wise  shade  crist.  .the  day  of  his  demyng. 

2.  The  forming  or  expressing  of  a  judgement  or 
opinion  ;  thinking,  opining  ;  +  censure  ;  +  a  sur¬ 
mise  or  suspicion. 


1340  Ayenb.  27  pe  venimouse  berte  of  pe  enuiouse  zene- 
}ep..  ine  ualse  demynges.  1476  Sir  J.  Paston  in  Lett. 
No.  771  III.  152  Iff  I  had  hadde  any  demyng  off  my  lordys 
dethe  iiij  howrs  or  he  dyed.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xviii. 
25  God  send  thame  a  widdy  wicht,  That  can  not  lat  sic 
demyng  be.  1513  Douglas  /Ends  x.  ix.  1  Nane  incertane 
rumor  nor  demyng,  Bot  sovyr  bodword  cam  thar.  1580 
Hollyband  Treas.Fr.  Tong,  Souspe^on,  suspition,  deeming. 
1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  418  Doubts,  Deemings,  and 
Uncertainties.  1821  Byron  Sardan.  11.  i.  379  You  may  do 
your  own  deeming. 

Deemster  (drmstai).  [One  of  the  modern 
representatives  of  ME.  demestre ,  in  form  fern,  of 
demere  Deemer,  judge ;  the  other  (and,  phoneti¬ 
cally,  more  regular  form)  is  Dempster,  q.v.  The 
form  deemster  is  that  proper  to  the  Manx  judges, 
and  has  been  used  in  the  general  sense  as  a  histo¬ 
rical  archaism  by  some  modern  writers.] 

1.  A  judge.  Obs .  or  arch .  in  general  sense. 

[*21300  Cursor  M.  5585  (Fairf.)  Prest  &  demestre  [v.  rr. 

demister,  demmepster,  domes  man]  forsothesay  I. — For  other 
examples  see  Dempster.]  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811) 
VI.  xlix.  206  The  deemster,  or  judge,  delivers  to  the  woman 
a  rope,  a  sword,  and  a  ring.  1820  Edin.  Rev.  XXXIV.  192 
King  Sigurd  . .  craved  that  the  deemsters  should  pronounce 
sentence  of  outlawry.  1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  $ 
Eng.  II.  258  The  decree  was  the  Deemster’s  ‘  Breastlaw*. 

2.  The  title  of  each  of  the  two  justices  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  one  of  whom  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
southern,  the  other  over  the  northern  division  of 
the  island. 

1611  Speed  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  xlvi.  (1614)  91/1  All  con¬ 
troversies  are  there  [Man  Hand]  determined  by  certaine 
judges,  .and  them  they  call  Deemsters  and  chuse  forth  among 
themselves.  1656  J.  Chaloner  Descr.  I.  of  Man  in  Dr. 
King  Vale  Royallw.  30  There  are  four  Merchants,  .chosen 
..and  sworn  by  the  Deemsters.  1863  Keble  Life  Bp. 
WilsoJi  v.  163  The  steward  was  assisted  in  these  trials  by 
one  or  both  of  the  Deemsters.  1883  Birm.  Weekly  Post 
15  Dec.  3/5  His  honour  Richard  Sherwood,  her  Majesty’s 
Northern  Deemster,  or  second  judge  of  the  island.  .Deems¬ 
ter  Sherwood  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  island 
in  March  last. 

Deen(e,  obs.  forms  of  Dean  Din. 

Dee-nettle :  see  Dea-nettle. 

Deep  (dfp),  a.  Forms:  1  dfop,  d6op,  2-3 
deop,  2-5  dep,  (3  dop,  deap,  dup,  4  dipe,  dupe, 
duppe,  (Ayenb.)  dyep),  4-6  depe,  (5  deype,  5-6 
Sc.  deip,  6  deape,  diep(e),  5-7  deepe,  4-  deep. 
Compar.  deeper ;  in  1  deopre,  4  deppere,  4-6 
depper.  Superl.  deepest ;  in  1  ddopost,  4  dep- 
perste,  4-5  deppest(e,  5  deppist,  dyppest.  [A 
Com.  Teut.  adj. ;  OE.  diop ,  diop  —  OFris.  diop,  diap, 
diep,  OS.  diop ,  diap  (MDu.,  Du.,  LG.  diep),  OHG. 
tiof  (MHG.,  mod.Ger.  tief) ,  ON.  djupr  (Sw.  djiip , 
Da.  dyb),  Goth,  diups OTeut.  *deupo-z,  -d,  -o'", 
belonging  to  an  ablaut  series  deup~,  daup dap-, 
whence  OE.  dyppan  ( :—dupjan )  to  Dip  ;  pre-Teut. 
root  dhub :  dhap.  The  regular  early  ME.  form  was 
dep ;  the  forms  dipe,  dup,  dupe,  dyep ,  correspond 
to  an  OE.  by-form  diepe,  dype,  with  ablaut ;  perh. 
taken  from  diepe,  dype ,  Deep  sbi] 

I.  Literal  senses. 

1.  Having  great  or  considerable  extension  down¬ 
ward. 

854  Chart,  in  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  111  Of  lusan  korne  to  deopan 
delle.  £iooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  iv.  11  pes  pytt  is  deop. 
*■1205  Lay.  647  He  lette  makien  enne  die  wes  wnderliche 
deop  [c  1275  swijje  deap].  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  6  Grante- 
brugge  and  Hontyndone  [have]  mest  plente  of  dup  fen. 
*:  1300  St.  Bra7idan  574  Ich  caste  him  in  a  dupe  dich.  13. . 
Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  578  Schip  is  more  siker  in  luitel 
water  pen  in  pe  deope  see.  1340^'^/L  264  Helle  is.  .dyep 
wyp-oute  botme.  *;  1420  Avow.  Arih.  xvii,  In  a  dale  depe. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1679  Twa  bestes  come  fra  pe 
depe  se.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  44  The 
greate  deepe  valleis.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  i.  4  In  the 
deepe  bosome  of  the  Ocean  buried.  1632  Lithgow  Trav. 
v.  232  Wee  buried  the  slayne  people  in  deep  graves.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  3S0  Holes,  .so  deep  as  not  to 
be  fathomed.  1819  Shelley  Fragm.  Serpent  4  Through 
the  deep  grass  of  the  meadow,  i860  Tyndall  Glaciers  1. 
vii.  55  [The  stream]  had  cut  a  deep  gorge  in  the  clean  ice. 

b.  Having  great  or  considerable  extension  inward 
from  the  surface  or  exterior,  or  backward  from  the 
front. 

a  1000  Riddles  lvii.  4  (Gr.)  Hea5oglemma  feng?>  deopra 
dolga.  *:  1250  Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  (1866)  214  His  wund 
dop  ant  wide,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12923  (Cott.)  He  . .  yode 
in-to  depe  desert.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  1876  Depe  woundes 
to  the  dethe.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  vii.  viii.  2  Mony 
wild  beistis  den  and  deip  caverne.  1662  J.  Davies  tr. 
Olear ius'  Voy.  Ambass.  88  She  presented  me  a  Handker- 
cher  . .  with  a  deep  frindge.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  18 1 
A  deep  Convex-glass.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Excrc.  127  Make 
the  Rooms  next  the  Front  deeper,  or  shallower.  1775 
Wraxall  Tour  North.  Europe  303  Very  deep  and  gloomy 
woods,  of  twenty  English  miles  in  length.  1820  Shelley 
Summer  Sf  Winter  12  When  birds  die  In  the  deep  forests. 
1842  Tennyson  Morte  D' Arthur  5  His  wound  was  deep. 

2.  Having  a  (specified)  dimension  downward. 

The  depth  is  sometimes  indicated  by  prefixing  a  word 

giving  the  equivalent  of  a  measure,  as  ankle-,  knee-deep. 

a  1000  Caedmods  Gen.  1398  (Gr.)  Fiftena  stod  deop  ofer 
dunum  flod  elna.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  207  Two  foote 
depe  is  good  for  corne  tillage.  1576  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select. 
Rcc.  Oxford  386  He  penned  the  water  but  one  foote  deepe. 
1608  Middleton  Mad  Wot’ld  111,  This  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  hole  seven  foot  deep ;  my  grave.  1696  Whiston  TIu 
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Earth  n.  (1722)  221  The  Waters  might  cover  the  Earth  in 
general  about  50  Miles  deep.  1826  Scott  Woodst .  xxviii, 
Long  grass  . .  almost  ancle-deep  in  dew.  1832  Examiner 
44/2  The  ditch  . .  was  eight  feet  deep.  1875  F.  Hall  in 
Lippbicoit' s  Mag.  XVI.  750/2  The  mud  was  everywhere 
ankle-deep. 

b.  Having  a  (specified)  dimension  inward  from 
the  surface,  outer  part,  or  front ;  spec .  (with  simple 
numeral  prefixed)  of  persons,  chiefly  soldiers, 
having  (so  many)  ranks  standing  one  behind  an¬ 
other. 

1646  H.  Lawrence  Comm.  Angells  63  The  pleasure  is  but 
skin  deepe.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  107  The  first  File. . 
was  as  deep  as  the  Street  would  admit.  1703  Moxon  Meek. 
Exerc.  127  The  Front-Room  is  25  Foot,  and  the  Back- 
Room  15  Foot  deep.  1780  Langton  in  Boswell  Johnson 
(1848)  646/2  The  company  began  to  collect  round  him., 
four,  if  not  five  deep.  1835  Burnes  Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2) 
I.  133  Five  regiments,  .drawn  up  in  line,  three  deep.  1838 
Thirlwall  Greece  III.  xxiii.  280  The  Thebans,  .stood  five- 
and-twenty  deep. 

3.  Placed  or  situated  far  (or  a  specified  distance) 
down  or  beneath  the  surface  ;  of  a  ship,  low  in  the 
water,  b.  Far  in  from  the  margin,  far  back. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  cxiv.  8  pu  mine  sawle  . .  ofer  deopum  deape 
Sekeddest.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  8  pai  pat  has  synned 
mare  sail  be  deppest  in  hell.  <71400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxiv. 
255  This  Lond  of  Cathay  is  in  Asye  the  depe.  1641  Bp.  of 
Lincoln  in  Cobbett  Pari.  Hist.  1807  II.  798  Yet  shall  you 
find  St.  Paul  . .  intermeddle,  knuckle  deep,  with  Secular 
Affairs.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner  s  Mag.  1.  ii.  19  It  is  a  hot 
Ship,  but  deep  and  foul  . .  a  Prize  worth  fighting  for.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  111.  548  The  frozen  Earth  lyes  buried 
there  . .  seven  Cubits  deep  in  Snow.  1720  De  Foe  Capt. 
Singleton  xiv.  (1840)  246  We  were  now  a  very  deep  ship, 
having  near  two  hundred  tons  of  goods  on  board.  1842  E. 
Wilson  Anat.  Vade  M.  334  The  deep  veins  are  situated 
among  the  deeper  structures  of  the  body.  1885  Gen.  Grant 
Personal  Mem.  I.  xxi.  297  A  portion  of  the  ground  . .  was 
two  feet  deep  in  water. 

4.  Of  physical  actions  :  Extending  to  or  coming 
from  a  depth  ;  also  transf.  of  agents. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  437  b/i  He  maketh  a  depe  encly- 
nacion.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  15  To  be  compted  high 
fliers  and  deepe  swimmers.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi’s 
Eromena  106  Fetching  a  deepe  sigh.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  159  ?8,  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  1784C0WPER  Task 
v.  64  Fearful  of  too  deep  a  plunge.  1866  Huxley  Physiol. 
iv.  (1869)  102  In  taking  a  deep  inspiration. 

+  5.  Of  ground  or  roads  :  Covered  with  a  depth  of 
mud,  sand,  or  loose  soil.  Obs. 

<71386  Chaucer  Friars  T.  243  Deep  was  the  way,  for 
which  the  carte  stood,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  v.  285  His 
hors  stuffyt,  for  the  way  was  depe  and  lang.  1523  Act  14- 
15  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  Many  other  common  waies  . .  be  so  depe 
and  noyous,  by  wearyng  and  course  of  water.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  vi.  253  We .  .incountred  with  such  deep  sandy  ground. 
1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  viii,  To  walk  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  through  deep  roads.  1828  C.  Croker  Fairy 
Leg.  167  The  roads  were  excessively  deep,  from  the  heavy 
rains.  [We  now  say  4  deep  in  mud,  dust,  etc.’] 

II.  Figurative  senses. 

*  Of  things ,  states ,  actions ,  etc. 

6.  Hard  to  fathom  or  ‘get  to  the  bottom  of’; 
penetrating  far  into  a  subject,  profound. 

ciooo  Ags..  Ps.  xci[i].  4  Waeran  Sine  gepancas  pearle 
deope.  c  1200  Ormin  5501  Off  all  pe  hoc  i  Godess  hus 
pe  deope  di^hellnesse.  Ibid.  7205  Bisshopess  off  dep  lare. 
C1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1609  For  his  depe  diuinite  & 
his  dere  sawes.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1553  pai  left 
all  depe  questyouns.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xci[ij.  5  Thy 
thoughtes  are  very  depe.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Led s  Africa  11. 
315  A  man  of  deepe  learning.  1611  Bible  i  Cor.  ii.  10. 
1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  of  Sterne  i.  5  They  suppose  a  work 
to  be  deep,  in  proportion  to  its  darkness,  i860  Ruskin  Mod. 
Painters  V.  vii.  iv.  150  A  deep  book  . .  for  deep  people.  1875 
Helps  Anim.  <$•  Mast .  iv.  86  In  this  work,  .hopeful  that 
I  should  find  something  very  deep,  and  very  significant. 

b.  Lying  below  the  surface ;  not  superficial ; 
profound. 

1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Char.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  60  It 
is  in  the  deep  traits  of  race  that  the  fortunes  of  nations  are 
written.  .871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  6  In  all  that  belongs 
to  its  deeper  significance.  1874  —  Compromise  a886)  28  Of 
these  deeper  causes,  the  most  important  . .  is  the  growth  of 
the  Historic  Method. 

+  7.  Solemn  ;  grave  :  a.  of  oaths,  protestations, 
etc.  Obs.  (In  OE.  also  of  divine  messages,  etc. : 
Awful,  dread,  stern.) 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  518  (Gr.)  Moyses  srngde  halite 
sprtece,  deop  serende.  a  1000  Guthlac  641  (Gr.)  purh  deopne 
dom.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxxxi.  11  pass  deopne  ap  Drihten 
aswor.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724'  233  Grettore  op  non  nys,  pan 
by  pe  olde  chyrche  of  Glastynbury  [h]wo  so  dep  op  nome. 
1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837'  IX7  To  sweare  by  deepe  And 
very  solemne  othes.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  vii.  25 
Nor  are  the  deepest  sacraments,  .of  any  force  to  perswade. 
1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  59  Beleeving  the  sellers  deepe 
protestation. 

+  b.  Of  grave  consequence  or  effect ;  grave, 
serious,  weighty,  important.  Obs. 

1596  Shahs,  i  Hen.  IV ’,  1.  iii.  190  lie  reade  you  Matter, 
deepe  and  dangerous.  1605  —  Macb.  1.  iii.  126  The  Instru¬ 
ments  of  Darknesse. . Winne  vs  with  honest  Trifles,  to  be¬ 
tray  's  In  deepest  consequence.  1643  Milton  Divorce  1.  vi, 
This  is  a  deep  and  serious  verity.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  26  P  6  A  View  of  Nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  Scenes. 

8.  As  an  attribute  of  moral  qualities  or  of  actions 
in  which  sinking  or  abasement  is  present. 

a.  Of  sin,  crime,  guilt  (into  which  one  may  fall 
or  sink)  :  Grave,  heinous. 

a  1000  Guthlac  830  (Gr.)  Onguldon  deopra  Arena,  a  xooo 
Juliana  301  (Gr.)  purh  deopne  gedwolan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 


Horn.  73  panne  pe  sinfulle  man  beo5  bifallen  on  depe  sinne. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1866  A  depe  dishonoure  ^e  do  to  3oure 
name.  1594  Shahs.  Rich.  Ill ,  11.  ii.  28  And  with  a  vertuous 
Vizor  hide  deepe  vice.  1605  —  Macb.  1.  vii.  20  The  deepe 
damnation  of  his  taking  off.  Mod.  He  is  in  deep  disgrace, 
b.  Of  humility,  or  of  things  humble  or  lowly. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  246  Auh  habbe  3e  dope  dich  of  deope 
edmodnesse.  1340  Ayenb.  21 1  He  ssel  to  god  grede  mid 
dyepe  herte.  [1843  Carlyle  Past f  Pr.  (1858)  *59  Letters 
.  .answered  with  new  deep  humilities.] 

9.  Deep-rooted  in  the  breast ;  that  comes  from 
or  enters  into  one’s  inmost  nature  or  feelings ;  that 
affects  one  profoundly. 

a  1400-50  A lexandcr  265  With  depe  desire  of  delite.  1594 
Shahs.  Rich.  Ill ,  1,  iv.  69  If  my  deepe  prayres  cannot  ap¬ 
pease  thee.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  451  Deep  Horrour 
seizes  ev’ry  Humane  Breast.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
389  A  deep  sense  of  Honour.  1709  Steele  Taller  No.  107 
i»  1, 1  saw  in  his  Countenance  a  deep  Sorrow.  1795  Southey 
Joan  of  Arc  ix.  13  Through  every  fibre  a  deep  fear  Crept 
shivering.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Dcmerara  i.  7  Alfred  . . 
yet  entertained  a  deep  dislike  of  the  system.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  107  The  matter,  they  said,  is  one  . .  in  which 
every  Englishman  . .  has  a  deep  interest.  1891  E.  Peacock 
N .  Brendon  II.  72  John's  feelings  were  too  deep  for 
words. 

10.  Said  of  actions,  processes,  etc.  in  which  the 
mind  is  profoundly  absorbed  or  occupied. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  127  From  the  deep 
consideration  and  hard  suppose  of  my  present  evils.  1658 
Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  Introd.,  In  the  deep  Discovery  of 
the  Subterranean  World.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom. 
Forest  v,  Gazing  on  her  with  that  deep  attention  which 
marks  an  enamoured  mind.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  85 
He  passed  the  next  night  in  deep  study, 
til.  Said  of  things  involving  heavy  expenditure 
or  liability  ;  expensive ;  heavy.  Obs. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  616  Ye  Merchants  lode  them 
with  deepe  and  unreasonable  prices.  1649  —  Cases  Co?isc. 

43  The  deep  expence  he  hath  beene  at.  1655  Fuller  Ch. 
Hist.  11.  vi.  §  5  The  people  paid  deep  Taxes.  1710  Swift 
Jml.  to  Stella  29  Sept.,  I  have  the  first  floor,  a  dining-room 
and  bed-chamber,  at  eight  shillings  a  week  ;  plaguy,  deep. 
1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prov.  Husb.  11.  i,  Overjoy’d  for  winning 
a  deep  Stake.  1781  Cowper Expostulation  608  Chargeable 
with  deep  arrears. 

b.  Of  drinking,  gaming,  or  other  practices. 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  131  Deep  swearings, 
not  only  needlesse,  but  also  hurtfull.  1709  Swift  Adv. 
Relig.y  That  ruinous  practice  of  deep  gaming.  1732  Berke¬ 
ley  Alciphr.  ii.  §  4  She  took  a  turn  towards  expensive 
Diversions,  particularly  deep  Play.  1827  Scott  Ji'nl.  8  Jan., 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  deep  play.  1838 
Thirlwall  Greece  V.  xlii.  220  Deep  drinking  was  customary 
among  the  Thracians.  [Here  there  is  a  mixture  of  senses.] 

12.  Of  conditions,  states,  or  qualities :  Intense, 
profound,  very  great  in  measure  or  degree.  Of 
actions  :  Powerfully  affecting,  mighty,  influential. 

1605  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  fy  Vovus  11.  §  50  Without  a  deepe 
check  to  my  selfe  for  my  backwardnes.  1616  tr.  De  Dominis ' 
Motives  13  This  consideration,  .hath  in  deepe  measure  seized 
upon  mee.  1642  Rogers  Naajnan  11  If  the  Lord  having 
man  at  a  deepe,  yea  infinite  advantage.  1873  Morley 
Rousseau  1. 188  That  influence,  .[gave]  a  deep  and  remark¬ 
able  bias,  first  to  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  dozen 
years  afterwards  to  the  French  Revolution.  1889  J.  M. 
Duncan  Dis.  Women  xx.  (ed.  4)  162  And  in  order  to  their 
examination,  the  deep  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  is  necessary. 

b.  Said  esp.  of  sleep,  silence,  and  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  in  which  one  may  be  deeply  plunged  or 
immersed. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  (1587)  34  a,  The  83.  Chapter 
doth  shew  of  a  terrible  and  depe  slepe.  c  1585  ?  J.  Polmon 
Famous  Battles  262  They  maye  be  wrapped  in  deepe 
silence.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  84  Drowned  in  deepe  and 
thick  darkenes.  1611  Bible  2  Cor.  viii.  2  Their  deepe 
pouertie  abounded  vnto  the  riches  of  their  liberalitie.  1734 
tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  VII.  xvn.  345  Which  at  last 
ended  in  deep  consumption.  1805  Wordsw.  Waggoner  1.  6 
In  silence  deeper  far  than  that  of  deepest  noon.  1853  Kane 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxxii.  (1856)  279  Now  comes  the  deep  still¬ 
ness  after  it. 

c.  Used  of  the  intense  or  extreme  stage  of 
winter,  night,  etc.,  when  nature  is  ‘plunged’  in 
darkness  or  death. 

a  1555  Latimer  Serin.  #  Rem.  (1845)  323,  I  would  be  very 
loth,  now  this  deep  winter  . .  to  take  such  a  journey.  1593 
Shahs.  2  Hen.  VI,  1.  iv.  19  Deepe  Night,  darke  Night,  the 
silent  of  the  Night.  1607  Tovsell  Four f.  Beasts  (1658)  459  | 
In  the  deepest  cold  weather  he  cometh  into  the  Mountains  ! 
of  Norway.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  To  Rdr.  3  In  her 
deepe  and  declining  age.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  vii, 

It  was  deep  night  before  he  left  Naples.  1806-7  J-  Beres- 
ford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  v.  iii,  During  the  deepest 
part  of  the  tragedy.  1821  Joanna  Baillie  Met.  Leg., 
Columbus  xlix,  But  when  the  deep  eclipse  came  on.  1851 
Hawthorne  Wonder  Bk.,  Gorgon's  Head  (1879)  87  It  was  ! 
now  deep  night. 

13.  Of  colour  (or  coloured  objects)  :  Intense  from 
the  quantity  of  colour  through  or  on  which  one  , 
looks  ;  highly  chromatic.  The  opposite  of  faint , 
thin . 

1555  Eden  Decades  236  Iacinthes.  .are  best  that  are  of 
diepeste  colour,  c  1600  Shahs.  Sonn.  liv.  5  The  canker-  j 
blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye  As  the  perfumed  tincture  of 
the  roses.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  74  All  manner  of  Blues, 
from  the  faintest  to  the  deepest.  Ibid.,  As  the  liquor  grew 
thicker  and  thicker,  this  tincture  appear’d  deeper  and  deeper. 
1668  Excell.  Pen  $  Pencil  81  In  putting  the  deep  and  dark 
shadows  in  the  Face.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  394 
According  as  you  would  have  it  deeper  or  lighter,  a  1839 
Praed  Poems  (1864)  I.  6  Like  the  glow  of  a  deep  carnation. 
1873  Black  Pr.  of  Thule  x.  164  Deeper  and  deeper  grew 
the  colour  of  the  sun. 


b.  Qualifying  names  of  colours. 

Orig.  with  sbs.  of  colour,  as  ‘a  deep  blue’  (F.  un  lieu 
/once)-,  when  the  colour  word  is  used  as  an  adj.,  deep  be¬ 
comes  functionally  an  adv.,  and  is  sometimes  hyphened: 
cf.  Deep  adv.  2,  3  b. 

x597  Shahs.  Lover's  Compl.  213  The  deepe  greene  Emrald. 
1665  Hooke  Microgr.  73  Of  a  deep  Scarlet  colour.  1776 
j  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  485  Petals,  .deep  orange. 
1831  Brewster  Optics  xi.  99  Deep  crimson  red.  1883  L'pool 
Courier  25  Sept.  4/6  Glittering  on  the  deep  blue  dome. 

c.  Deep  mourning :  complete  or  full  mourning  : 
that  which  symbolizes  deep  grief. 

1722  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6084/6  The  Coachman  in  deep 
Mourning.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  xviii.  p  6  A  lady  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning.  1863  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  167 
[She]  was  very  tall,  dressed  in  deep  black. 

14.  Of  sound  (or  a  source  of  sound)  :  Low  in 
pitch,  grave  ;  full-toned,  resonant. 

1591  Shahs,  i  Hen.  VI,  11.  iv.  12  Between  two  Dogs,  which 
hath  the  deeper  mouth.  1610  —  Temp.  iii.  iii.  98  That  deepe 
and  dreadfull  Organ-Pipe.  1629  Milton  Ode  Nativity  xiii, 
And  let  the  bass  of  heaven’s  deep  organ  blow.  1704  Pope 
Autumn  20  And  with  deep  murmurs  fills  the  sounding 
shores.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  ‘  Why,  so  I  can’,  .said 
one  of  the  deepest  voices  that  ever  answered  question. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Sept.  14/1  He  possesses  a  very  fine 
deep  bass  voice. 

b.  with  mixture  of  senses.  Cf.  7,  9. 

1605  Shahs.  Macb.  v.  iii.  27  Curses,  not  lowd,  but  deepe. 
1818  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vii.  vii,  They  began  to  breathe 
I  Deep  curses. 

+  15.  Far  advanced  (in  time),  late.  Obs.  rare. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  i,  I  marie  how  forward 
the  day  is.  .’slight,  ’tis  deeper  than  I  took  it,  past  five. 

**  Of  persons,  and  their  faculties. 

16.  ‘  Having  the  power  to  enter  far  into  a  sub¬ 
ject  ’  (J.),  penetrating,  profound ;  having  profound 
knowledge,  learning,  or  insight. 

c  x2oo  Ormin  7084  patt  haflfdenn  dep  innsihht  and  witt. 
C1400  Destr.  Troy  9237  Of  wit  noble,  Depe  of  discrecioun. 
1577-87  Holinshed  Citron.  II.  43/2  A  deepe  clerke,  and  one 
that  read  much.  X594  Shahs.  Rich.  Ill,  iii.  vii.  75  Meditat¬ 
ing  with  two  deepe  Diuines.  c  16x0  Middleton,  etc.  Widcrw 
1.  ii,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  too,  Of  one  so  deep  as  you  are. 
1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  1.  v.  20  Wise  Fregivilkeus  (a  deep 
head,  and  one  that  was  able  to  cut  even  betwixt  the  league, 
the  Church,  and  the  State),  a  x66i  Fuller  Worthies  (1840) 
III.  212  He  was  no  deep  seaman.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
xv.  vi,  The  deepest  politicians,  who  see  to  the  bottom.  1781 
Cowper  Conversation  741  The  World  grown  old  her  deep 
discernment  shows,  Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits  i.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  9  He  [Carlyle] 
was  clever  and  deep,  but  he  defied  the  sympathies  of  every¬ 
body.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  19  There  is  none  of 
Plato’s  writings  which  shows  so  deep  an  insight  into  the 
sources  of  human  evil. 

17.  Profound  in  craft  or  subtlety ;  in  mod.  slang , 
profoundly  cunning,  artful,  or  sly. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  758  He  was  close 
and  secret  and  a  depe  dissimuler.  1568  Grafton  Citron.  II. 
776  Oh  depe  and  wretched  dissimulation.  1594  Shahs. 
Rich.  Ill ,  11.  i.  38  Deepe,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of 
guile.  1663  Butlf.r  Hud.  1. 1.  743  There  is  a  Machiavelian 
plot  . .  And  deep  design  in ’t.  1688  Shadwf.ll  Sqr.  Alsatia 

iii.  (T720)  63  Fools  !  nay  there  I  am  sure  you  are  out :  they 
are  all  deep,  they  are  very  deep  and  sharp.  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  485  ip  8  Which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the  two.  1861 
Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xxxii,  You’re  a  deep  one,  Mr.  Pip. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  ‘  He’s  as  deep  as  a  well  ’,  and 
4  He’s  as  deep  as  Wilkes’,  are  common  expressions  to  indi¬ 
cate  subtilty  and  craft. 

18.  Of  an  agent :  Who  does  (what  is  expressed) 
deeply,  profoundly,  gravely,  excessively. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  242  b,  Amonge  the  most 
depe  synners.  1594  Shahs.  Rich.  Ill ,  iv.  ii.  73  Two  deepe 
enemies,  Foes  to  my  Rest.  X615  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess. 
(ed.  2)  378  Yet  she  is  a  deepe  Idolater.  X722  De  Foe  Col. 

(1840)  279  She  had  been  the  deepest  sufferer  by  far. 
1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  i.  (1875)  9  Shakspeare.  was 
no  deep  reader.  1884  A.  R.  Pennington  Wiclif  ii.  28 
A  great  favourite  with  deep  thinkers. 

19.  Much  immersed,  involved,  or  implicated  (in 
debt,  guilt,  ruin,  drink,  etc.)  ;  far  advanced,  far  on. 

Often  passing  into  the  adverb. 

1567  Damon  <$■  P.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV7.  76  For  all  their 
high  looks,  I  know  some  sticks  full  deep  in  merchants' 
books.  1587  R.  Hovenden  in  Collectanea  (Oxford  Hist. 
Soc.)  I.  215  Being  ..  deepe  in  your  Lordships  debt.  1594 
Shahs.  Rich.  I II,  1.  iv.  220  For  in  that  sinne,  he  is  as  deepe 
as  1.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  220  How  deepe  I  am  in  loue. 

1638  Junius  Painting  of  A  nc.  58  Comming  from  a  drink-feast 
..deepe  in  drinke.  1662  Hobbes  Consid.  (1680)  6  To  his 
dammage  some  thousands  of  pounds  deep.  1771  T.  Hull 
Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  I-  53,  I  shall  be  at  as  great 
a  loss,  being  that  sum  deep  with  my  banker  already.  1782 
Cowper  Boadicea  16  Rome  shall  perish  . .  Deep  in  ruin  as 
in  guilt.  1784  —  Task  v.  494  The  age  of  virtuous 
politics  is  past,  And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 
1856  Macleod  in  Crump  Banking  i.  9  The  Plebeians,  .got 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

b.  Greatly  immersed,  engrossed,  absorbed  (in 
some  occupation). 

1735  Pope  Ep.  Lady  63  Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  Book 
of  Martyrs.  ?  1746  Gray  Lett,  to  J.  Chute  Wks.  1884  II. 
131,  I  was  in  the  Coffee-House  very  deep  in  advertisements. 
1820  Byron  Mar.  Fal.  1.  i.  3  Still  the  Signory  is  deep  in 
council.  ^  X855  Browning  By  the  Fireside  iii,  There  he  is  at 
it,  deep  in  Greek. 

III.  Examples  of  the  comparative  and  super¬ 
lative.  Cf.  also  Deepmost. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  364  (Gr.)  Done  deopestan  drenc- 
floda.  £1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6567  In 
deppest  flod.  c  X380  Wyclif Set.  Wks.  III.  344  pe  depperste 
place  of  helle.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  Iv. 
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(Tollem.  MS.),  J>e  depper  [1495  deper]  diche  is  withinne. 
1  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirur 21  To  be  deppest  place.  1503 
Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  xiii.  278  Then  went  we  downe  to 
a  depper  vale.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  vm.  v.  760  Still 
waters  are  deepest.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  hi.  xxxviii.  242 
As  well  the  Grave,  as  any  other  deeper  place. 

b.  The  superl.  is  used  absol.  =  deepest  part. 
✓*1400-50  Alexander  712  Into  be  dyppest  of  be  dyke 
bothum.  C1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Aymon  iv.  115  They 
wente  and  dwelled  in  the  deppeste  of  the  foreste  of  Ardeyne. 
1556  Aurelio  <$*  I  sab.  (1608)  c,  From  the  depest  of  the  earth 
unto  the  greatest  height  of  the  heaven,  a  1861  Clougii 
Song  of  Lantech  92  And  in  his  slumber's  deepest  he  beheld 
•  .our  father  Cain. 

IV.  Comb .  a.  Attributive  uses  of  phrases,  as  deep- 
mouth  ( =  Deep-mouthed),  deep-water,  Deep-sea. 

1795  J.  Phillips  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  324  A  deep-water 
canal  at  this  place  would  be  essentially  useful.  1806  Sporting 
Mag.  XXVIII.  192  A  deep-mouth  Norman  hound.  1890 
Nature  10  Apr.  541  There  will  be  no  deep-water  channel 
into  the  river. 

b.  Parasynthetic  derivatives,  forming  adjectives, 
as  deep-bellied  [deep  belly  -f  -ed\  having  a  deep 
belly,  - brained ,  -browed,  -chested, -coloured,  -ditched, 
-eyed,  -Jlewed,  -nosed,  -piled,  -sighted,  - thoughted , 
- throated ,  -toned,  -vaidted,  - voiced ,  -waisted,  etc. 

1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1744/4  A  dark  brown  Mare,  .fat,  and 
*deep-bellied.  1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Cotnpl.  209  ^Deep- 
brained  sonnets,  a  1821  Keats  Sonn.  Chapman  s  Homer , 
*Deep-browed  Homer.  1838  James  Robber  i,  He  was  both 
broad  and  "deep-chested.  1770  Hamilton  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXI.  22  *  Deep-coloured  flames  burst  forth.  1548  Hall 
Chron.  56  No  stronger  walled  then  *depe  ditched.  1818 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  1.  li,  Sculptures  like  life  and  thought ; 
immovable,  *deep-eyed.  1735  Somerville  Chase  1.  286  The 
*deep-flew’d  Hound  Breed  up  with  Care.  1846  J.  Baxter 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  219  All  light  sharp-nosed  dogs 
will  always  be  much  more  inclined  to  riot  than  deep-flewed 
dogs.  1859  Yarrell  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3)  II.  406  The  *Deep- 
nosed  Pipe-fish  is  immediately  recognised  by  the  compressed 
form  of  the  face.  1876  Rock  Text.  Fabr.  67  A  dark  blue 
rdeep-piled  velvet.  1622  Massinger  Virg.  Mart.  n.  i, 
Pimpled,  *deep-scarleted,  rubified,  and  carbuncled  faces. 
1577  P-  Googe  Heresbaclis  Husb.  111.  (1586)  128  A  long, 
a  large,  and  *deepe  sided  body,  a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem. 
Geo.  Ill  (1845)  I.  viii.  117  Wholesome  and  *deep-sighted 
advice.  1668  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  272/4  A*deep  skirted  Saddle 
of  red  Cloth.  1882  Times  27  June,  English  wools  . .  of  the 
*deep-stapled  class.  1839  J.  R.  Darley  Introd.  Beaum.  <$• 
FI.  Wks.  (1839)  I.  17  Jonson.  .repaid  both  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  *deep-thoughted  lines.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  The  Dead 
Pan  xxii,  The  hoarse  *deep-throated  ages  Laugh  your  god- 
ships  unto  scorn.  1780  Cowper  Progr.  F.rr.  605  Strike  on 
the  *deep-toned  chord  the  sum  of  all.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan. 
Der.  III.  xxxvi.  86  With  deep-toned  decision.  1842  Tenny¬ 
son  Gardener's  Dan.  45  Fields,  .browsed  by  *deep-udder’d 
kine.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  1.  113  Hell’s  *deep-vaulted  den. 
1847  Longf.  Ev.  11.  v.  247  The  *deep- voiced .  .ocean.  _  1769 
Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Encastille,  "deep- waisted, 
or  frigate-built ;  as  opposed  to  galley-built. 

Deep  (dip),  sb-  Forms  :  1  ddop,  dype,  4 
deope,  4-6  depe,  4-7  deepe,  5-6  Sc.  deip(e, 
(8  dip  (sense  8)),  6-  deep.  [OE.  diop,  neuter  of 
diop  a.,  used  subst. ;  also  diepe,  dype ,  in  non-WSax. 
diope  depth,  deepness  =  OS.  diupi,  diopi,  OHG. 
titifi  (Ger.  tiefe),  ON.  dypi,  Goth,  diupei OTeut. 
dcupin-,  diupfn-,  f.  dettpo-z  Deep.] 

+  1.  Depth,  deepness.  Obs.  rare. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  5  Hi^  naefdon  baere  eorj>an 
dypan  [c  1160  Hatton  G.  deopan],  1624  Bacon  New 
Atlantis  Wks.  (1676)  259  Caves  of  several  deeps.  1635  L. 
Foxe  N. -  IV.  Voy.  128  Hee  lessed  his  deepe  3  fathom. 

2.  The  deep  part  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake  or  river 
(opposed  to  shallow')  ;  deep  water  ;  a  deep  place. 

a  1000  C&dmon's  Exod.  281  (Gr.)  Ic  sloh  garseeges  deop. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxviii.  14-15  Ado  me  of  deope  deorces 
wseteres..Ne  me  huru  forswelge  sae-grundes  deop.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  58/2  And  sancke  doun  in  to  the  depe  of 
the  see.  c  1500  Mehisine  273  They  had  take  the  deep  of 
the  porte.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  325  The  Frenchmen., 
passed  by  and  tooke  the  deepe  of  the  Sea.  1681  Chetham 
Angler's  Vade-m.  xxxiii.  §  1  Dib  in  the  still  deeps.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Frykc's  Voy.  265  Till  we  were  quite  out  of  the  deep, 
and  in  full  sight  of  the  Land.  1831  Carlyle  Sart .  Res.  1. 
iv,  Some  silent,  high-encircled  mountain-pool,  into  whose 
black  deeps  you  fear  to  gaze.  1855  Kingsley  Heroes  v.  ii. 
(1868)  155  They  sailed  on  through  the  deeps  of  Sardinia. 
*865  J.  G.  Bertram  Hay-vest  of  Sea  (1873)  108  The  best 
places  for  this  kind  of  fishing  are  the  deeps  at  Kingston 
Bridge,  Sunbury  Lock.  Mod.  A  ship  crossing  Boston  deeps. 

3.  The  deep :  a.  The  deep  sea,  the  ocean,  the 
main,  poetic  and  rhetorical  (without  pi.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  v.  4  Teoh  hit  [scip]  on  dypan 
[c  xi6o  Hatton  G.  deopan].  c  X315  Shoreham  146  Fisches 
ine  the  depe.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law's  T.  357,  I  schal 
drenchen  in  |>e  deepe.  a  X400-50  A  lexayider  64  Dromonds 
dryfes  ouer  \>e  depe.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  161  They 
shall  fetch  thee  Iewels  from  the  deepe.  1614  Bp.  Hall 
Recoil .  Treat.  442  The  swelling  waves  of  the  Deepe.  1662 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Burial  at  Sea ,  We  therefore  commit  his 
body  to  the  Deep.  X713  Steele  E?iglishifia?i  No.  26.  17 1 
Monsters  of  the  Deep.  x8ot  Campbell  Marhiers  of  Eng. 
iv,  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark,  No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 
Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain  waves,  Her  home  is  on  the 
deep.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  1. 11.  65  Barks  To  cross  the  dark 
blue  deep. 

+  b.  Formerly  also  in  pi.  in  same  sense.  Obs. 
1598  Chapman  Iliad  1.  310  They  . .  cast  The  offal  of  all  to 
the  deeps.  1659  D.  Pell  Improv.  Sea  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij  b, 
Among  the  Lords  wonders  in  the  Deeps.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  11.  372  The  dangers  of  the  deeps  he  tries.  Ibid.  in. 
tio  The  monstrous  wonders  of  the  deeps. 

c.  The  abyss  or  depth  of  space.  (Sometimes 
asfig.  use  of  a.  ) 


1596  .Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  i.  52  Glend.  I  can  call  Spirits 
from  the  vastie  Deepe.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  168  Bound¬ 
less  the  Deep,  because  I  am  who  fill  Infinitude,  nor  vacuous 
the  space.  1794  Blake  Songs  Exper .,  Tiger  5  In  what  dis¬ 
tant  deeps  or  skies  Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes?  1820 
Shelley  Skylark  9  The  blue  deep  thou  wingest.  1830 
Tennyson  Poems  114  And  thunder  through  the  sapphire 
deeps.  1877  E.  R.  Conder  Bas.  Faith  iv.  192  That  bound¬ 
less  deep  of  space. 

4.  A  deep  place  in  the  earth,  etc. ;  a  deep  pit, 
cavity,  valley;  an  abyss  ;  a  depression  in  a  surface. 

1393  Gower  Co)if.  II.  200  They  go  by  night  unto  the 
mine.. A  wilde  fire  into  the  depe  Thei  caste  amonge  the 
tymber-werke.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  719  A  thousand 
in  the  myre,  Off  hors  with  men,  was  plungyt  in  the  deipe. 
1576  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  189  Newendene  is 
such,  as  it  may  likely  enough  take  the  name,  .of  the  deepe 
and  bottome.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  76  And  in  the  lowest 
deep  a  lower  deep  Still  threatning  to  devour  me  opens  wide. 
1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  331  The  madding  prophetess.. 
Who  in  a  deep  of  cliff  the  fates  doth  chant.  1891  Cotes 
2  Girls  oyi  Barge  161  Noting  the  deeps  and  curves  of  the 
curious  pensive  face. 

b.  Cornish  Mining.  1  The  lower  portion  of  a 
vein ;  used  in  the  phrase  to  the  deep,  i.e.  downward 
upon  the  vein  ’  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss.  1881). 

5.  The  remote  central  part,  the  ‘depths’,  rare. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  vii.  79  He  wan.. all  the  othere 

kyngdoms  unto  the  depe  of  Ethiope.  1879  Browning  Ivayi 
Ivanovitch  17  I11  the  deep  of  our  land  ’tis  said,  a  village 
from  out  the  woods  Emerged. 

+  6.  The  middle  (of  winter,  of  night)  when  the 
cold,  stillness,  or  darkness  is  most  intense ;  the 
1  depth  \  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr. 543/1  Inthedepeof  svynter,  all  flowers  be  faded 
quyte  awaye.  1598  Shaks  .Merry  W.  iv.  iv.  40  Many  that 
do  feare  In  deepe  of  night  to  walke  by  this  H ernes  Oake. 
a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  13  An  hour  at  the  deep  of  winter, 
being  but  a  twelfth  part  of  their  shortest  day.  1682  Bunyan 
Holy  War  80  The  Captains  also,  in  the  deep  of  this  Winter, 
did  send,  .a  summons  to  Mansoul. 

7.  fig.  A  deep  (i.e.  secret,  mysterious,  unfathom¬ 
able,  or  vast)  region  of  thought,  feeling,  or  being ; 
a  1  depth  \  ‘  abyss  \  poet,  and  rhet . 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  631  Hee  is  happily  waded 
out  of  those  deepes  of  sorrowes,  whereof  our  conceites  can 
finde  no  bottome.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  485  Low  plunge 
my  hopes,  in  dark  deepes  of  de^paire.  1781  Cowper  Retire- 
merit  135  To  dive  into  the  secret  deeps  within.  1820  Shelley 
Ode  Liberty  ix,  From  the  human  spirit’s  deepest  deep.  1832 
Tennyson  Palace  of  Art  lvi,  God,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  Personality. 

8.  Naut.  A  term  used  in  estimating  the  fathoms 
intermediate  to  those  indicated  by  marks  on  the 
20- fathom  sounding-line.  Formerly  also  dip. 

The  marks  are  at  2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  13,  15,  17,  20  fathoms  ;  the 

*  deeps’  or  ‘dips’  are  therefore  1.  4,  6,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16, 
18,  19. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  \s 7 89)  M  m  iv,  As  there  is  no 
mark  at  4,  6,  8,  &c.,  he  estimates  those  numbers,  and  calls, 

*  By  the  dip  four,  &c.’  c  i860  H.  Stuart Seaman's  Catech. 
42  How  many  marks  and  deeps  are  there  in  a  20-fathom 
lead  line?  Nine  marks  and  eleven  deeps.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Hand-line,  a  line  bent  to  the  hand-lead, 
measured  at  certain  intervals  with  what  are  called  marks  and 
deeps  from  2  and  3  fathoms  to  20.  1882  Nares  Seamayiship 
(ed.  6)  17  If  he  judges  that  the  depth  corresponds  with 
a  deep,  [the  leadsman  calls]  ‘  by  the  deep  8  or  9,  etc.' 

9.  Comb.,  as  deep-commanding. 

c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  xi.  112  Hell  trembled  at  my 
deep-commanding  spells. 

Deep  (d/p),  adv.  Forms;  1  diope,  d6ope,  3 
diep,  3-6  depe,  4  dep,  dipe,  5-7  deepe,  6-  deep. 
Comp,  deeper,  superl.  deepest ;  also  2  deoppre, 
4  deppere,  4-5  depper,  5  deppir ;  4  deppest, 
depperst.  [OE.  diope,  diope  -  OS.  diopo ,  diapo , 
OHG.  titifo  (MHG.  tiefe ,  Ger.  lief).'] 

1.  lit.  Deeply ;  to,  at,  or  with,  a  great,  or  speci¬ 
fied  depth  ;  far  down,  in,  etc. 

a  1000  Riddles  liv.  6  (Gr.)  Deope  sedolgod,  dumb  in 
bendum.  c  1175  Land).  Horn.  49  Heo  delueS  deihwamliche 
heore  put  deoppre  and  deoppre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  494  (Cott.) 
pan  fell  J?ai  depe.  c  1380  Wyclif^/.  Wks.  III.  344  pesben 
depperst  dampned  in  helle.  c  1489  Caxton  Aymoyi  iv.  116 
They.. wente  in  to  the  forest  of  Ardeyn,  sore  deepe  in  it. 
x6ox  R.  Johnson  Kiyigd.  <$•  Comyyiw.  (1603)  190  Waters 
do  ebbe  as  deepe  as  they  flow.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  201 
That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall.  X727  Swift 
Gulliver  in.  i.  178  My  sloop  was  so  deep  laden  that  she 
sailed  very  slow.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  I.  33  His 
hands  were  stuck  deep  into  the  waistband  of  his  breeches. 

b.  transf.  in  reference  to  time:  Far  on. 

1822  Scott  Nigel  xviii,  The  Abbess  . .  died  before  her 
munificent  patroness,  who  lived  deep  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time.  1871  Dixon  Tower  III.  xx.  21 1  The  three  men  sat 
up  deep  into  the  night.  1890  W.  C.  Russell  Ocean  Trag. 
III.  xxx.  137  The  work  ran  us  deep  into  the  afternoon. 

c.  In  to  lie  deep  and  the  like,  the  adv.  approaches 
the  adj. 

a  1704  Locke  (J.),  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense 
lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it.  1803  Wordsw. 
Ode  Intim.  Iyyimort.  xi,  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep 
for  tears.  1812  Mrs.  Hemans  Graves  of  Househ.  iv,  The 
sea,  the  blue  lone  sea  hath  one,  He  lies  where  pearls  lie 
deep.  Prov.  Still  waters  run  deep. 

2.  fig.  Deeply  (in  various  figurative  senses)  ; 
profoundly,  intensely,  earnestly,  heavily,  etc. 

As  qualifying  an  adj.  (cf.  quots.  1600,  1602)  deep  is  obs. 
(exc.  with  words  of  colour,  as  ‘  deep-red  stain  \  where  deep 
is  historically  an  adj.  :  see  Deep**.  13  b);  qualifying  a  verb, 
it  is  generally  superseded  in  prose  use  by  deeply ,  although 
still  used  in  particular  cases  ;  cf.  quots.  1810-75. 


a  xooo  DesCm  Hell  10S  (Gr.)  Nu  ic  J>e  Ha.lsie  deope.  rxooo 
Ags.  Ps.  cvi.  26  Gedrefede  5a  deope  syndan.  a  X300  Cursor 
M.  8269  (Cott.)  Ferr  and  depe  he  vmbi-thoght,  Hu  hat  bus  it 
suld  be  wroght.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1234  Dido ,  And 
swore  so  depe  to  hire  to  be  trewe.  1526  Pilgr.  Peyf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  15  b,  Anone  they  ouerthrowe  hym  as  depe  in 
aduersite.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  11.  vii.  31  That  Fooles 
should  be  so  deepe contemplatiue.  1602  Marston  Antonio's 
Rev.  iv.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  127,  I  am  deepe  sad.  1621  Elsing 
Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  90  That  for  honour’s  sake 
Yelverton  be  fyned  deepe.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit .  216  A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the 
Pierian  spring,  a  1715  Burnet  Owyi  Time  (1823)  I.  436 
The  King  was  so  afraid  to  engage  himself  too  deep.  1762 
Goldsm.  Nash  53  To  tie  him  up.  .from  playing  deep.  1810 
Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  iii,  A  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and 
strong.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Old  Maygate  Hoy,  The 
reason,  .scarcely  goes  deep  enough  into  the  question.  1833 
Thirlwall  in  Philol.  Mus.  II.  538  Moral  inquiries,  .were 
those  in  which  he  engaged  the  deepest.  1866  Kingsley 
Hereward  iii.  77  They  drank  deep  of  the  French  wine. 
x875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  417  The  thoughts  of  Socrates 
.  .have  certainly  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  world. 

3.  Comb.  Frequent  in  combination  with  pres,  and 
pa.  pples.  (in  which  deeply,  not  hyphened,  may 
usually  be  substituted)  ;  as  deep-going,  -lying, 
-questioning,  -reachmg,  -sinking,  -thinking, 
- trenching ;  deep-cut,  -felt,  -grown,  -sunk ;  Deep- 
dkawn,  -laid,  -set,  etc.  In  poetical  language, 
especially,  these  combinations  are  formed  at  will, 
and  their  number  is  unlimited,  e.  g.  deep- affected , 
-affrighted,  -biting,  -brooding,  -buried,  -crimsoned, 
-damasked,  -discerning,  -drawing,  -drunk,  -dyed, 
-engraven,  -laden, -persuading,  -searching,  -sunken, 
-sworn,  -throbbing , -worn,  -wounded’,  Deep-rooted, 
Deep-seated,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
separate  these  from  parasynthetic  combinations  of 
the  adj.  such  as  deep-vaulted :  see  Deep  a.  IV. 'b. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  Impostuy-e  305  Sweet, 
courting,  *deep-affected  words.  Ibid.  11.  i.  Furies  581 
*Deep-affrighted  Sadnesse.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
App.  iii.  ix,  By  Nemesis  ^deep-biting  whips  well  urged. 
1776  Mickle  tr.  Camoeyis '  Lusiad  339  "Deep-brooding 
silence  reign’d.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  142  Wealth., 
broodeth  over  his  "deep-buried  gold,  a  1826  Longf.  A  utumn 
19  The  . .  woods  of  ash  *deep-crimsoned.  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  viii.  59  Streams  . .  rushing  through  ^deep-cut  chan¬ 
nels.  1820  Keats  St.  Agyies  xxiv,  The  tiger-moth’s  *deep- 
damask’d  wings.  1844  Marg.  Fuller  Worn,  iyi  19th  C. 
(1862)  51  Deep-eyed  *deep-discerning  Greece.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  <$♦  Cr.  Prol.  12  The  *deep-drawing  barks  do  there  dis¬ 
gorge.  1593  —  Lucr.  1100  She,  "deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of 
care.  1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  11.  i.  954  Mounting  Spirits  of  the 
*deep-drunk  Bowl.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xxviii,  Gently 
flows  The  -deep-dyed  Brenta.  1614  T.  Adams  Devil's  Ban¬ 
quet  47  *Deepe-ingrauen  and  indelible  characters.  1808 
J.  Barlow  Columb.  1.  52  *Deep  felt  sorrows.  1859  L  Taylor 
Logic  in  Theol.  178  A  *deep-going  error.  1883  Daily  News 
17  Sept.  2/3  *Deep-grown  English  wools  are  still  out  of 
fashion.  1845  Longf.  Belfry  Bruges  xii,  With  "deep-laden 
argosies.  1864  Marsh  Mayi  <5-  Nature  439  The  *deep-lying 
veins.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dayi.  Der .  II.  xxviii.  215  The 
deep-lying  though  not  obtrusive  difference.  1594  Barn- 
field  Compl .  Chastitie  vii,  Gold  is  a  *deepe-perswading 
Orator.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  213  Moods  of  ego¬ 
tistic  introspection  and  "deep-questioning  contemplation. 
1599  Marston  Sco.  Villayiie  11.  v.  196  For  Flavus  was  a 
knaue,  A  damn’d  ^deep-reaching  villain.  1873  M.  Arnold 
Lit.  <5*  Dogyyia  362  The  truth  is  really. .  more  wide  and  *deep- 
reaching  than  the  Aberglaube.  1776  Mickle  tr.  Cayyioeyis ’ 
Lusiad  125  "Deep-settled  grief.  1858  Lytton  What  will 
he  do  1.  vi,  Under  the  *deep-sunk  window.  ci6oo  Shaks. 
Soyiyi.  ii,  Within  thine  owne  *deepe-sunken  eyes.  1845 
Longf.  To  a  Child  ii,  Far-down  in  the  deep-sunken  wells  Of 
darksome  mines.  1862  E.  Arnold  in  FraseVs  Mag.  July 
113  Unto  us,  thy  "deep-sworn  votaries.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  1. 613  To  deal  with  the  sagacious  and  ^deep- 
thinking,  one  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  1845  G. 
Murray  Islaford  126  When  this  *deep-throbbing  heart 
shall  be  wed.  1862  Ansted  Channel  I  si.  iv.  xx.  (ed.  2)  475 
The  *deep-trenching  plough  . .  turning  up  a  thickness  of  a 
foot  of  subsoil.  1827  Keble  Chr.  K,  Holy  DinocentSy  The 
*deep-worn  trace  of  penitential  tears.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
1.  ii.  24  A  virgin  widow ;  whose  *deepe-wounded  mind  With 
love  long  time  did  languish. 

b.  Deep  was  also  formerly  used  with  adjectives 
(see  2),  and  these  were  (or  are  by  editors)  some¬ 
times  hyphened  (to  make  the  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  clear),  as  deep-naked ,  deep-sore ,  deep-sweet : 
cf.  deep  contemplative  in  2.  So  still  sometimes  with 
adjs.  of  colour,  as  ‘  deep-blue  sea*,  i  deep-green 
grass  ’ :  see  Deep  a.  13  b. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <5*  Adoyi.  432  Ear’s  deep-sweet  music, 
and  heart's  deep-sore  wounding,  a  1618  Sylvester  Tobacco 
Battered  377  Chaprones  . .  with  broad  deep-naked  Brests. 

c.  with  another  adv.,  as  deep-down  adv.  and  adj. 

1832  Tennyson  Lotos-eaters  35  His  voice  was  thin.  And 

deep-asieep  he  seem’d.  1861  L.  L.  Noble  Icebergs  108  If  he 
[iceberg]  move,  he  dashes  a  foot  against  the  deep  down  stones. 
1876  Tennyson  Harold  11.  ii.  (1877)  55  And  deeper  still  the 
deep-down  oubliette,  Down  thirty  feet  below  the  smiling 
day.  1890  Daily  News  3  F eb.  5/3  These  deep-down  curtseys 
are  reported  to  be  now  coming  into  common  use  abroad. 

d.  with  verbs  (rare),  as  deep-fisk  [f.  deep  fishingi 
fisheries ],  to  fish  in  the  Deep  &ea  (q.v.). 

1844  W.  H.  Maxwell  Sports  fy  Adv.  Scotl .  xvi.  (1855)  148 
A  fleet  of  boats  had  gone  out  to  deep-fish. 

Deep  (dip),  v.  rare.  [OE.  diepan ,  dypan  trans., 
OFris,  diupa  (Du.  diepen ),  MHG.  tiefen ,  Goth. 
ga-diupjan.  The  intr.  would  correspond  to  an 
OE.  *  diopi  an,  Goth.  *diup6n  to  be  deep,  but  is 
app.  an  analogical  form  of  later  age.] 
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DEEPNESS. 


+  1.  trails.  To  make  deep,  deepen.  06s. 

c  930  Laws  of  /Ethelstan  iv.  §  6  We  cwsedon  be  Sam  bla- 
serum,  Saet  man  dypte  done  a)>  be  J>ryfealdum.  c  1205  Lav. 
15473  Pa  l>e  die  wes  idoluen  &  allunge  ideoped.  1616  MS. 
Acc.St.  John's  1!  of- ,  Cauterb .,  For  the  deping  of  it,  iiijd. 
2.  intr.  To  become  deep,  deepen,  rare. 

1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  1. 436  Vse  your  leade  oftener  . .  noting 
diligently  the  order  of  your  depth,  and  the  deeping  and 
sholding..  1849  Kingsley  Misc.,  N.  Devon  II.  254  Nature's 
own  glazings,  deeping  every  instant  there  behind  us. 

+  3.  To  go  deep,  penetrate.  06s. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R .  288  per  waxeS  wunde  &  deopeS  int  o  J>e  soule. 
+  4.  trans.  To  plunge  or  immerse  deeply  {lit.  and 
Jig.)  ;  to  drown.  06s. 

(11380  Wyclif  Senn.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  13  It  is  noo  nede  to 
depe  us  in  |>is  story  more  )>an  J>e  gospel  tellith.  a  1541 
Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  173  And  deep  thyself  in  travail 
more  and  more.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851) 
444  A  droopy  night  ever  deepeth  the  minds  of  them. 

Deep-drawn  (df  pidr§:n),  ppl.  a.  [Deep  adv. 
3.]  Drawn  deeply  or  from  the  depths  (esp.  of  the 
breast). 

1813  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  224  They  can  never 
suppress  the  deep-drawn  sigh,  i860  Tyndall  Glac .  1.  xvi. 
107  The  hollow  cave  resounded  to  the  deep-drawn  snore. 
1870  Bryant  Iliad  II.  xvi.  114  With  a  sigh  Deep-drawn. 
Deepen  (drp’n),  v.  [Like  most  verbs  in  - en , 
a  comparatively  modern  formation  from  Deep  a., 
taking  the  place  of  the  earlier  Deep  v.  See  -en  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  deep  or  deeper  (in  various 
senses) ;  to  increase  the  depth  of. 

a  1605  Stow  Q.  Eliz.  an.  1601  (R.)  He  . .  heightened  the 
ditches,  deepened  the  trenches.  1612  Peacham  Genii.  Excrc . 
xxiii.  80  You  must  deepen  your  colours  so  that  the  Orpiment 
may  be  the  highest.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  75  Nor  will  the 
Blues  be  diluted  or  deepened  after  the  manner  I  speak  of. 
1785  J.  Phillips  Treat .  Inland  Navig.  45  To  widen  and 
deepen  the  River  Stort.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V .  226 
The  ship  will  have  passed  the  shoal  and  deepened  her  water 
to  9  fathoms.  1870  Ruskin  Led.  A  rt  ii.  (1875)  43  Means  of 
deepening  and  confirming  your  convictions. 

2.  intr.  To  become  deep  or  deeper. 

1699  Dampier  Voy.  New  Holland  (R.),  The  water  deepned 
and  sholdned  so  very  gently,  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  1 1.  234  We  shall  find . .  the  shades  gradually  to  deepen. 
1801  Campbell  Hohenlinden,  The  combat  deepens.  1838 
T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  851  The  colour  gradually 
deepens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1. 
xx,  The  evening  had  deepened  into  struggling  starlight. 

Deepened  (dz'p’nd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  k] 
Made  deep  or  deeper  :  see  Deepen  i. 

1598  Chapman  Iliad  1.  418  In  the  ocean's  deepen'd  breast. 
1873  T  ristram  Moab  Pref.  4  Read  with  deepened  interest. 

Deepener  (drp’nsi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -erF] 
One  who  or  that  which  deepens. 

1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  487  A  deepener  of  her  sorrows. 
1845-6  T  rench  Hills.  Led.  Ser.  ir.  ii.  168  The  deepener  of 
the  curse. 

Deepening  (df-p’nig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Deepen,  q.v. 

1785  J.  Phillips  Treat.  Inland  Navig.  45  The  cleansing 
and  deepening  would  be  exactly  the  same  . .  expence.  1802 
Playfair  Illustr.  Hutlon.  Tk.  360  The  draining  off  of  the 
water,  by  the  deepening  of  the  outlet.  1884  Athenaeum 
1  Nov.  558/1  The  gradual  deepening  of  the  mystery. 

at  t  rib.  1767  Specif.  Downes'  Patent  No.  872  A  certain 
instrument  or  tool  called  a  deepening  tool. 
f  2.  Painting.  The  process  of  intensifying  colour 
or  shadow  ;  a  shaded  part  of  a  picture.  Obs. 

1622  Peacham  Compl.  Gent.  114  White  Lead  for  the  height- 
ning,  and  Smalt  for  your  deepning,  or  darkest  shadow.  1638 
Junius  Painting  of  Anc.  275  To  adde  unto  their  workes 
some  shadowes  and  deepnings.  1669  A.  Browne  Ars  Pid. 
(1675)  84  The  strong  touches  and  deepnings. 

3.  A  depression  in  a  surface. 

1859  L.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
314  The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  . .  not  without  a  deepening  in 
the  interorbital  portion.  1880  J.  Cairo  Philos.  Relig.  vii. 
192  Dints,  marks,  spatial  deepenings  and  elevations. 

Deepening,  ppl.  a.  [-ING  -.]  That  deepens ; 
becoming  deep  or  deeper:  see  Deepen  2. 

1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  1.  (R.),  Ere  yet  the  deepening  inci¬ 
dents  prevail.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Foi’est  ii,  The 
deepening  gloom.  1867  Miss  Braddon  Aur.  Floyd  i.  5 
Against  the  deepening  crimson  of  the  sky. 

Hence  Dee*peningly  adv. 

1878  Grosart  in  II.  Molds  Poems ,  Introd.  19/2  The  same 
impression  is  inevitable  in  reading  More  . .  and  deepeningly 
as  j'ou  ponder  his  Poetry. 

Deep-fetched,  f-fet  (drp,fe:tjt,  -fe  tj,  ppl.  a. 
[Deep  adv.  3.]  Fetched  from  deep  in  the  bosom, 
or  from  far  below  the  surface  of  things  ;  far-fetched. 

1562  Cooper  A  nsiv.  Priv.  Masse  (1850)  130  O  profound  and 
deep-fetched  reason.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  11.  iv.  33  To 
see  my  teares,  and  heare  my  deepe-fet  groanes.  1604  Meeting 
of  Gallants  20  Vomiting  out  some  two  or  three  deepe-fetch 
Oaths,  a  1618  Sylvester  Panaretus  465  And  sending  forth 
a  deep-fet  sigh.  1647  H.  More  Poems ,  Resolution  109  By 
deep-fetchd  sighs  and  pure  devotion.  1708  Ozell  tr.  Boi- 
leau's  Lu trin  10  With  deep  fetch’d  Bellowings  the  noble 
Beast  Exhales  his  Spirits. 

Deeping  (drpig).  [f.  Deep  v.  +  -ing  L]  Each 
of  the  sections  (a  fathom  deep)  of  which  a  fishing- 
net  is  composed. 

1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  629  Each 
net  must  be  in  depth  seven  deepings.  Each  deeping  must 
be  a  fathom,  that  is  two  yards,  deep.  1879  E.  Robertson 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  251/2  They  [twine  drift-nets]  are  . . 
netted  by  hand,  and  are  made  in  narrower  pieces  called 
deepings,  which  are  laced  together  one  below  the  other  to 
make  up  the  required  depth. 
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Deep-laid  (di'pilf  ^d),  ppl.  a.  [Deep  adv.  3.] 
Deeply  laid ;  planned  with  profound  cunning. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  104  Any  deep-laid 
scheme  or  fine  spun  artifice.  1783  Miss  Baltimores  I.  74 
He  is  a  deep-laid  villain  after  women.  1846  Grote  Greece 
1.  xv.  (1862)  I.  241  The  deep-laid  designs  of  Zeus.  1869 
Trollope  He  Knew  xxiii.  (1878)  130  He  himself  had  had 
no  very  deep-laid  scheme  in  his  addresses  to  Colonel 
Osborne. 

Deeply  (drpli),  adv.  Also  dep-,  depe-,  diepe-, 
-lie.  [OE.  diopUce,  dioplicc,  adv.  f.  dioplic  adj., 
deriv.  of  diop.  Deep  :  see  -ly  2.] 

1.  To  a  great  or  considerable  depth ;  far  down¬ 
wards,  inwards,  etc.  (See  7.) 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1396  (Dubl.  MS.)pai.  .Dryves  dartez 
at  owr  dukez  deply  paim  wounden.  1573  Tusser  Husb. 
xlviii.  (1878)  104  Three  poles  to  a  hillock  . .  set  deeplie  and 
strong.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  (1611)  2  Preiudices 
deepely  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 
1.  xliv.  (1633),  They  . .  who  have  deepliest  waded  in  this  sea 
of  simples.  1627  May  Lucan  vii.  725  All  people  there  Are 
deeplyer  wounded  than  our  age  can  beare.  1707  Sloane 
Jamaica  I.  96  The  leaves  were  thinner,  deeplier,  and  more 
regularly  cut.  a  1717  Parnell  Gift  of  Poetry  (R.),  I.  .sink 
in  deep  affliction,  deeply  down.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  3  It  is  a  tendency  deeply  seated  in  the  mind  of  our  age.  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  i„  xvi.  118  The  glacier  was  deeply  fissured. 

b.  In  reference  to  drinking  ;  also  to  sighing. 
(Here  other  notions  than  the  literal  enter  in.) 

1557  N.  T.(Genev.)  Mark  viii.  12  Then  he  syghed  diepely 
in  his  spirite.  1695  Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  iv.  176  They  deeply 
tasted  of  th’  infected  Bowl.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  111. 
610  When  the  Kids  their  Dams  too  deeply  drain.  1813  Scott 
Rokeby  1.  vi,  Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed. 

2.  fig .  With  deep  thought,  insight,  knowledge, 
etc. ;  profoundly,  thoroughly. 

c888  K.  tElfred  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  1  Swa  hwa  swa  wille 
dioplice  spirigan  sefter  ryhte.  c  1000  ./Elfric  Colloquy 
(Wright’s  Vocab.  12),  pearle  deoplice  [pu]  spriest,  a  1225 
Auer.  R.  154  Isaac  ..  uorto  penchen  deoplic[h]e  souhte 
onlich  stude.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xiii.  144  He  preched 
&  spak  so  depely  of  Dyvynyty.  1523  Act  14-15  Hen.  VIII 
c.  5  Persons,  .lerned,  and  depely  studied  in  Phisicke.  1561 
T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  111.  329  To  search  depelier  of 
vnknowen  things.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  ii.  30  Consider  it 
not  so  deepely.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne  ii.  35  He  was 
deeply  read  in  Beroalde.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  22, 
I  should  like  to  consider  the  matter  a  little  more  deeply, 
b.  With  profound  craft,  subtlety,  or  cunning. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  iv.  iv.  42  Both  dissemble  deepely 
their  affections.  1617  Fletcher  Valentinian  v.  vi,  Either 
3rou  love  too  dearly,  Or  deeply  you  dissemble.  Mod.  The 
plot  was  deeply  laid,  but  it  has  been  discovered. 

T  3.  With  deep  seriousness,  solemnly.  Obs. 

c  1300  Havelok  1417  Deplike  dede  he  him  swere.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1186  pat  me  was  done  many  day  depely  to 
swere.  ?  1503  Plumpton  Corr.  p.  lxiv,  And,  yf  nede  be,  depely 
depose  afore  the  Kynge  &  hys  counsell,  that  yt  is  matter  of 
trawth.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  2881  Charged  full 
depely  Theyr  offyee  to  execute.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's 
Af'ica  11.  22  And  this  I  dare  most  deepely  take  mine  oath 
on.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  ii.  234  Tis  deepely  sworne. 
1671  H.  M.  Erasm.  Colloq.  401  Even  when  he  had  deeply 
sworn  to  it. 

4.  Gravely,  seriously,  heavily ;  esp.  in  reference  to 
being  involved  in  guilt,  liability,  obligation,  or  the 
like. 

1382  Wyclif  II os.  ix.  9  Thei  synneden  depely. .  1576 

Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  343  F.  G.  who  is  so  deepely  in  your 
bookes  of  accountes.  1586  Let.  Earl  Leycester  13  For 
which  I  count  my  selfe  the  deeplyest  bounde  to  give  him 
my  humblest  thankes.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <$■  Commw. 
(1603)  1 7  Henry  . .  left  the  kingdome  deepely  indebted.  1621 
Sanderson  12  Serm.  (1632)  51  And  stoutly  maintaine  Gods 
truth, when  it  is  deepeliest  slandered.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  C.  Fryke's 
Voy.  76  Now  the  other  Buffel  was  deeply  engaged  too.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  658  Of  all  tlm  enemies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  he  was  ..the  most  deeply  criminal.  1883  Froude 
Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  ix.  103  The  archbishop  had^  committed 
himself  so  deeply  that  he  could  not  afford  to  wait. 

+  b.  In  reference  to  fines :  Heavily.  Obs. 

1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  36  If  it  had  not  been 
that  this  man  hath  suffered  as  he  hath  I  should  have  sen¬ 
tenced  him  deepely.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.ix.  vii.  §  20  The 
Starr-Chamber  deeply  fined  Sr.  Richard  Knightly  . .  for  en¬ 
tertaining  and  receiving  the  Press  Gentelmen. 

5.  With  deep  feeling,  emotion,  etc.  ;  in  a  high 
degree,  profoundly,  intensely,  extremely. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1673  Sire,  pis  I  depely  disire,  durst 
I  it  neuyn.  Ibid .  1698  Summe  . .  depely  pam  playnt  Quat 
. .  euill  pai  suffird.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  hi  With  them 
the  sayd  Pope  had  bene  so  depely  offended.  1611  Shaks. 
Wint.  T.  11.  iii.  14  He  straight  declin'd,  droop’d,  tooke  it 
deeply.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Tray.  120  They  curst  him 
deeply.  1781  Cowper  Hope  333  His  soul  abhors  a  mer¬ 
cenary  thought,  And  him  as  deeply  who  abhors  it  not.  1851 
Dixon  W.  Penn  xv.  (1872)131  All  this  was  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  to  Penn.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  xiv.  850  Of  these  short¬ 
comings  I  am  deeply  sensible. 

6.  Of  physical  states  or  qualities:  a.  Profoundly, 
soundly,  with  complete  absorption  of  the  faculties, 
b.  With  deep  colour,  intensely,  c.  With  a  deep, 
grave,  or  sonorous  voice. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondls  Eromena  122  Deeply  plunged 
in  a  profound  sleepe.  1695  Blackmore  Pr.  Arth.  111.  706 
Some  deeply  Red,  and  others  faintly  Blue.  1820  Shelley 
Vision  of  Sea  77  Smile  not,  my  child,  But  sleep  deeply  and 
sweetly.  <11845  Hood  Ruth  ii,  On  her  cheek  an  autumn 
flush  Deeply  ripened.  1883  Harper s  Mag.  Nov.  948/2 
A  pack  of  hounds  came  . .  baying  deeply. 

7.  Comb.  Deeply  (mostly  in  sense  1)  qualifying 
a  pple.  is  now  usually  hyphened  when  the  pple. 
is  used  attributively,  preceding  its  sb.,  but  not 


when  it  follows ;  as  1  the  leaf  is  deeply  serrated  \ 

‘  a  deeply-sei  rated  leaf*. 

1816  J.  Scott  Visit  Paris  Pref.  35  Deeply-bottomed  bravery. 
1854  J*  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxvii.  424  Deeply- 
rooted  popular  prejudices.  1866  Howells  Vend.  Life  xix. 
295  That  deeply-serrated  block  of  steel.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott 
Led.  Archit.  I.  166  Lofty  and  deeply-receding  jambs. 

Dee’pmost,  a.  [super l.)  rare.  [f.  Deep  a.  + 
-most.  Cf.  topmost ,  inmost ,  etc.]  Deepest. 

1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  ii.  xx,  From  her  deepmost  glen. 
1841  Lady  F.  Hastings  Poems  233  Shout,  echo  !  from  thy 
deepmost  cell. 

Deep-mouthed  (drpimauSd,  -maujit),  a.  [f. 
deep  mouth  +  -ed  F] 

1.  Having  a  deep  or  sonorous  voice  :  esp.  of  dogs. 

1595  Shaks.  John  v.  ii.  173  And  mocke  the  deepe  mouth'd 

Thunder.  1599  —  Hen.  V}  v.  Prol.  11  Out-voyce  the  deep- 
mouth’d  Sea.  1662  Dryden  Wild  Gallant  in.  i,  A  Serenade 
of  deep-mouth’d  Currs.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3204/4  A  Pack 
of  deep  mouth’d  Hounds  to  be  sold.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix. 
504  Parnassus  . .  With  deep-mouthed  hounds  the  hunter- 
troop  invades.  1818  Byron  Juan  1.  cxxiii,  ’Tis  sweet  to 
hear  the  watch-dog’s  honest  bark  Bay  deep-mouth’d  wel¬ 
come.  1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  ii,  The  sound  . .  awoke 
the  deep-mouthed  dogs  around  the  house. 

2.  lit.  Having  a  deep  or  capacious  mouth,  rare. 

1844  Mrs.  Browning  Wine  of  Cyprus  ii.  Some  deep- 

mouthed  Greek  exemplar  Would  become  your  Cyprus 
wine. 

Deepness  (drpnes\  Now  rare  ;  displaced  by 
Depth.  Forms  :  see  Deep  a.y  and  -ness  ;  in  ME. 
4-5  depnes(se.  [OE.  diopnes ,  ddopnes,  f.  d$of 
Deep  :  see  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  deep,  or  of  considerable 
extension  or  distance  downwards,  or  inwards ; 
depth. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xiii.  5  For  thei  hadde  nat  depnesse  of 
erthe.  c  1400  Laufranc's  Cimrg.  89  pou3  pat  J?ei  acorden 
togidere  in  depnes  &  in  streitnesse  of  pe  moup.  1530  Palsgr. 
2 1 3/1  Depnesse  of  any  thyng,  profundite.  1653  H.  Cogan 
tr.  Pinto’s  Trav.  XLII.  169  A  river  . .  which  for  the  bredth 
and  deepness  of  it  is  frequented  with  much  shipping.  1765 
A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)121  Seeds,  many  of  which, 
from  their  deepness  in  the  earth,  will  not  vegetate.  1823 
Scott  Peveril  iv,  The  deepness  of  his  obeisance. 

J*  b.  Of  ground  or  roads  :  cf.  Deep  a.  5.  Obs. 

1603  Knolles  (J.),  By  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  way 
and  heaviness  of  the  great  ordnance.  1632  Lithgovv  Trav. 
vi.  292  The  deepnesse  of  the  Way.  1780  Impart.  Hist.  War 
Amer.  240  [The  troops]  had  suffered  excessively  from  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  the  deepness  of  the  roads. 

2.  Measurement  or  dimension  downwards,  in¬ 
wards,  or  through  ;  depth. 

^1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10,  312  Fytie  fot  hit 
hap  of  depnes.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  xiv.  (1483)  107 
Ther  is  no  body  parfit  withouten  thre  dymensions  that  is 
breede  lengthe  and  depnesse.  1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knowl. 
1.  Defin.,  As  I  take  it  here,  the  depenesse  of  his  bodie  is  his 
thicknesse  in  the  sides.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677) 
252  The  deepness  of  the  Sea  usually  answers  to  the  height 
of  Mountains.  1703  Maundrell  Jonrn.  Jems.  (1732)  138 
In  deepness  they  were  four  yards  each. 

3.  Jig.  Of  thought,  knowledge,  etc. :  Depth ; 
penetration  ;  profundity. 

a  1000  Hymns  iii.  33  (Gr.)  Swa  paet  aeni&  ne  wat  eorSbuen- 
dra  Sa  deopnesse  Drihtnes  mihta.  a  1225  Leg.  Hath.  980 
pis  is  nu  pe  derfschipe  of  pi  dusi  onsware,  and  te  deopnesse. 
1340  Ayenb.  105  pe  dyepnesse  of  his  zophede.  c  1440  Secrees 
127  pe  clernesse  of  30ure  wyt  &  pe  depnesse  of  3oure 
conynge  passys  all  men.  1548-77  Vicary  Anat.^  Ep.  Ded. 
(1888)  7  We  who  ..  practise  in  Surgerie,  according  to  the 
deepnes  of  the  Arte.  1653  Manton  Exp.  James  i.  25  Deep¬ 
ness  of  Meditation,  a  1720  Sheffield  [Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks. 
(1753^  I.  271  Deepness  of  thought. 

f  b.  In  bad  sense  :  Deep  cunning  or  subtlety. 

1526  Tindale  Rev.  ii.  24  Vnto  you . .  which  have  not  knowen 
the  depnes  of  Satan.  1646  J.  Gregory  Notes  Obs.  xxvi. 
(T.),  The  greatest  deepness  of  Satan. 

4.  Of  moral  qualities,  feelings,  etc.  :  Depth,  in¬ 
tensity  ;  gravity. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  pes  put  bitacne#  deopnesse  of  sunne. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  H  vi,  The 
depenesse  of  good  wylles  ought  to  be  wonne  with  the  depnes 
of  the  hearte.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  iii.  114  In  the  deep¬ 
nesse  of  sorrow. 

5.  Of  physical  qualities,  etc. :  a.  Of  sound  : 
Sonorousness,  or  lowness  of  pitch,  b.  Of  colour, 
etc.  :  Intensity. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  852  Heat  also  dilateth  the  Pipes,  and 
Organs,  which  causeth  the  Deepnesse  of  the  Voice.  1684 
R.  H.  School  Recreat.  11  For  Deepness  of  Cry,  the  largest 
Dogs  having  the  greatest  mouths.  1711  Budgell  Sped. 
No.  116  P  3  These  [hounds]  ..by  the  Deepness  of  their 
Mouths  and  the  Variety  of  their  Notes.  1822  Scott  Pirate 
xx,  Her  glowing  cheek  . .  in  the  deepness  of  its  crimson. 

t  6.  concr.  A  deep  place  or  cavity,  an  abyss ; 
a  deep  part  of  the  sea,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1000  Lamb.  Ps.  lxviii.  3(Bosw.)  Ic  com  on  deopnysse  sae. 
c  1000  Gosp.  Nicod.  24  (Bosw.)  On  ftaere  hellican  deopnysse. 
a  1300  E.  E .  Psalter  lxviii.  16  Ne  ouerswelyhe  me  depenes. 
1382  Wyclif  Ps.  cxlviii.  7  Dragonnes,  and  alle  depnessis. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parz>.  118  Depenesse  of  watur .gnrges.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  203  In  heuen  &  in  erthe  &  in  see  and 
in  all  depnesses.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506) 
1.  ii.  10  The  destruccyon  and  the  fallynge  into  depnes  of 
al  the  townes,  castelles  and  cytees  of  ye  world. 

f  b.  fig.  A  depth  of  thought,  feeling,  or  being. 

1340  Ayenb.  21 1  pe  bene  pet  comp  of  pe  dyepnesse  of  pe 
herte.  1535  Coverdale  i  Cor .  ii.  10  All  thinges  yee  euen 
the  depenesses  of  the  Godhead.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  i.  21  The 
iugement  of  gode  . .  is  ane  profound  onknauen  deipnes. 

16* 
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Deep-read  (df-p,re’d),///.  a.  [Deep  adv.  3.] 
Deeply  read ;  skilled  by  profound  reading. 

1639  Massinger  Unnat.  Combat  iv.  i,  A  deep-read  man. 
1790  Burns  The  Whistle  vi,  Gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read 
in  old  wines.  1822  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  II.  286  Great 
scholars,  Deep-read — full  to  a  plethora  with  knowledge. 

Deep-rooted  (df  p,nbted),  a.  [Deep  adv.  3.] 
Deeply  rooted  or  implanted;  chiefly  Jig.,  of  feelings, 
opinions,  prejudices,  etc. 

1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  11.  xxxiv.  228  WhereVertue  is 
deep-rooted,  occasions  work  little  upon  them.  1672  Otway 
Titus  (S-  B.  1.  ii,  So  long  establish’d  and  deep-rooted  Love. 
1834  Pringle  African  Sk.  x.  314  The  Governor's  jealousy 
. .  was  too  deep-rooted.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  70 
A  deep-rooted  reverence  for  truth. 

Hence  Deep-roo  tedness. 

i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  90  The  strength  and  deeprooted¬ 
ness  of  the  soul  in  grace. 

Deep  sea,  deep-sea.  Also  7  dipsie,  dipsy. 

The  deeper  part  of  the  sea  or  ocean  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore.  Used  attrib.  or  as  adj. :  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  deep  sea. 

Deep-sea  lead ,  line,  a  lead  and  line  used  for  soundings  in 
deep  water.  Deep-sea  fisheries ,  fisheries  prosecuted  at  a 
distance  from  land,  in  which  the  fishermen  are  absent  from 
home  for  a  lengthened  period. 

1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  29  Heaue  the  lead, 
try  the  dipsie  line.  1627  —  Seaman  s  Gram.  ix.  43  The 
Dipsie  line  . .  is  a  small  line  some  hundred  and  fifty  fadome 
long,  with  a  long  plummet  at  the  end  . .  which  is  first  marked 
at  twenty  fadome,  and  after  increased  by  tens  to  the  end. 
1698  Fryer  Acc.E .  India  13  Heaving  our  Dipsy-lead  we 
were  in  soundings  eighty  Fathom  depth.  1769  Falconer 
Diet.  Marine  (1789',  Sondcr ,  to  sound  :  to  heave  the  hand- 
lead,  or  deep-sea-lead.  1835  Sir  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  Voy.  iv. 
55  We  now  sounded  with  the  deepsea  lead  every  two  hours. 
1853  Herschel  Pop.  Led.  Sc.  ii.  §  2  (1873)  48  Among  deep- 
sea  fishes.  1875  J.  H.  Bf.nnet  Winter  Medit.  i.v.  128  The 
pioneer  of  deep-sea  dredging,  the  late  Edward  Forbes.  1880 
Wyville  Thomson  in  Rep.  Challenger  Exp.  Zool.  I.  50 
Faunae  which  have  successively  occupied  the  same  deep-sea. 
1887  E.  J.  Mather  (title),  Nor'ard  of  the  Dogger:  the 
story  of. .  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen. 

Deep-searching  (drpisautjii]),  ppl.  a.  [Deep 
adv.  3.]  That  searches  or  penetrates  deeply. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  1.  i.  174  O  for  some  deep¬ 
searching  Corycean.  a  1643  W.  Cartwright  Ordinary  11. 
iii,  He’s  nois'd  about  for  a  deep-searching  head.  1844  Marg. 
Fuller  Worn.  19 th  C.  (1862)  19  The  only  sermons  of  a  per¬ 
suasive  and  deep-searching  influence. 

Deep-seated  (drp,sz’ted),  a.  [Deep^/w.  3.] 
Having  its  seat  far  beneath  the  surface. 

1741  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3)  5  The  deep-seated  kind  of 
Parotiychia.  1813  J.  Thomson  Led.  Infiatn.  375  A  deep- 
seated  abscess.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  190  The  conversion 
into  steam  of  water  which  . .  obtains  access  to  the  deep- 
seated  molten  rocks. 

Jig.  1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xliv.  (1862)  IV.  13  Causes,  deep- 
seated  as  well  as  various.  1887  Jessopp  Arcady  ii.  35  The 
deep-seated  faith  in  charms  and  occult  lore. 

t  Dee*p-seen,  a.  Obs.  [Deep  adv.  3.]  That 
sees  or  has  seen  deeply  into  things.  * 

x597~8  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  iv.  i.  170  Some  nose-wise  pedant  .. 
whose  deepe-sene  skil  Hath  three  times  construed  either 
Flaccus  ore. 

Deep-set  (dfpisefi),  ppl.  a.  [Deep  adv.  3.] 
Deeply  set. 

1832  T  ennyson  Palace  of  Art  xiii,  The  deep-set  windows, 
stain’d  and  traced.  1877  Black  Gree?i  Past.  iv.  (1878)  28 
Deep-set  keen  grey  eyes. 

+  Dee  pship.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  In  3  deopschipe. 
[f.  Deep  a.  +  -ship.]  Depth,  profound  mystery. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1341  Ha[  =  she]  Crist  cleopede  . .  and 
schawde  seo&Sen  suteliche  )?e  deopschipe  and  te  derne  run 
of  his  deaS  on  rode. 

Deepsome  (drps#m),  a.  podic.  rare.  [f.  Deep 
a.  or  sb.  +  -some.  Cf.  darksome,  gladso7ne.~\  Having 
deepness  or  depths  ;  more  or  less  deep. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  iv.  769  He  dived  the  deepsome 
watery  heaps.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  133  The  hollow 
vales  are  filled  And  deepsome  glades.  Ibid.  I.  218  He 
plunged  him  with  a  bound  Into  the  deepsome  sea. 

Deer  (dDi>  Forms  :  1  dior,  deor,  2-3  deor, 
(2  deer),  2-4  der,  (2-3  dor,  3  dier,  3-4  duer,  4 
dur,  5  dure,  deure),  4  6  dere,  (4-7  deere,  5,  7 
diere,  5-  (Sc.)  deir,  6-7  deare),  4-  deer,  (5 
theer).  PI.  1-9  normally  same  as  sing. ;  also  2 
deore,  deoran,  2-3  -en  ;  3-4  deores,  dueres, 
7-9  occas.  deers.  [A  Comm.Teut.  sb. :  OE.  dior, 
deor  --=  OS.  dier ,  OFris.  diar,  dier  (MDu.  and  Du. 
and  LG.  dier),  OIIG.  it  or  (MHG.  tier,  Ger.  tier , 
thier) WG.  dior,  ON.  * dji&r  (Icel.  dyr,  Sw.  djur , 
Da.  dyr)\  Goth,  dins,  diuz- OTeut.  deuzom 
pre-Teut.  dheuso'm. 

Generally  referred  to  a  root  dims  to  breathe  (cf.  animal 
from  anima),  and  thought  by  some  etymologists  to  be  the 
neuter  of  an  adj.  used  subst.  Cf.  Dear**.2.  (Not  connected 
with  Gr.  6rip  wild  beast.)] 

+ 1.  A  beast :  usually  a  quadruped,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  birds  and  fishes;  but  sometimes, 
like  beast,  applied  to  animals  of  lower  orders.  Obs. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xviii.  25  Se  carnal  micla 
dear,  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxvii.  24  Swa  swa  fu^l  o$5e 
dior.  c  1000  iELFRic  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  118/31  Fera ,  wild 
deor.  Bellna ,  reSe  deor ..  Unicornis,  anhyrne  deor.  1154 
O.  E.  Citron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1135  Pais  he  makede  men  & 
dau\  c  1200  Ormin  1176  Shep  iss.  .stille  der.  Ibid.  1312  Lamb 
iss  soffte  &  stille  deor.  a  1250  Owl  <$•  Night.  1321  A1  swo 
deth  mani  dor  and  man.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  4025  Also  leun 


is  tristful  der.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  18  The  rybaud 
and  the  felle  diere  here  I  se  hym  comen. 
plural. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Gen.  i.  25  And  he  s'13  ofer  }>a  deor.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  43  Innan  [>an  like  sea  weren  un-aneomned 
deor,  summe  feejerfotetd,  summe  al  bute  fet.  Ibid.  115  ]>ene 
bi'3  his  erd  ihened..on  wilde  deoran.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  177  Oref,  and  deor,  and  fishshes,  and  fugeles.  Ibid. 
209  Hie  habbeS  geres  after  wilde  deore.  Ibid.  224  Of 
wilde  diere.  c  1250  Gen.  Ex.  4020  On  ilc  brend  eft  twin 
der.  Ibid.  4032  Efte  he  sacrede  deres  mor.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  xiii.  44  Deores  with  huere  derne  rounes. 
Ibid.  xiv.  45  In  dounes  with  this  dueres  plawes.  c  1340 
Gatv.  Gr.  Nt.  1151  Der  drof  in  \>e  dale.. hot  heterly  J?ay 
were  Restayed  with  stablye. 

2.  The  general  name  of  a  family  ( Cervidse )  of 
ruminant  quadrupeds,  distinguished  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  deciduous  branching  horns  or  antlers,  and 
by  the  presence  of  spots  on  the  young  :  the  various 
genera  and  species  being  distinguished  as  rein-deer , 
moose-deer ,  red  deer,  fallow  deer ;  the  Musk  Deer 
belong  to  a  different  family,  Moschidse . 

A  specific  application  of  the  word,  which  occurs  in  OE. 
only  contextually,  but  became  distinct  in  the  ME.  period, 
and  by  its  close  remained  as  the  usual  sense. 

[c  893  K.  /Elfrf.d  Oros.  1.  i.  (Sw.)  18  He  [Ohthere]  hsefde 
J?a  syt  Sa  he  ]>one  cyningc  sohte,  tamra  deora  unbebohtra 
syx  hund.  pa  deor  hi  hataS  hranas.]  a  1131  [see  der  f aid 
in  4].  c  1205  Lay.  2586  To  huntien  after  deoren  [c  1275 
after  deores].  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9047  He  let  [make] 
pe  pare  of  Wodestoke,  &  der  per  inne  do.  c  1325  Song  on 
Passion  59  (O.  E.  Mi  sc.)  He  was  todrawe  so  dur  islawe  in 
chace.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  vii.  497  [He]  went.. to  pur¬ 
chase  venysoun,  For  than  the  deir  war  in  sesoun.  c  1420 
An  tun  of  Arth.  (Camden)iv,  Thay  felle  to  the  female  dure, 
feyful  thyk  fold.  1464  Mann.  $  Househ.  Exp.  195  A  payr 
breganderys  cueryd  wyth  whyte  deris  leder.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  x.  lxi,  He  chaced  at  the  reed  dere.  1538 
Starkey  England  1.  iii.  98  A  dere  louyth  a  lene  barren . . 
ground.  1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  iii.  i.  209  Like  a  Deere, 
strocken  by  many  Princes.  1611  Cory  at  Crudities  10 
A  goodly  Parke  . .  wherein  there  is  Deere.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  80  An  hog,  an  ox,  a  goat,  or  a  deer. 
1855  Longf.  Hiaw.  iil  169  Where  the  red  deer  herd  to¬ 
gether. 

b.  occasional  plural  deers. 

c  1275  [see  1205  in  prec.].  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  11. 
(1677)  58  The  reasons  why  Harts  and  Deers  do  lose  their 
Horns  yearly.  1769  Home  Fatal Discov.  iii,  Stretch'd  on  the 
skins  of  deers,  c  1817  Hogg  Tales  8f  Sk.  II.  89  The  place  of 
rendezvous,  to  which  the  deers  were  to  be  driven. 

f  c.  Deer  of  ten  :  a  stag  of  ten,  i.  e.  one  having 
ten  points  or  tines  on  his  horns;  an  adult  stag'of 
five  years  at  least,  and  therefore  ‘  warrantable  ’  or 
fit  to  be  hunted.  Obs. 

1631  Massinger  Emp.  of  East  iv.  ii,  He  will  make  you 
royal  sport,  He  is  a  deer  Of  ten,  at  the  least. 

3.  Small  deer :  a  phrase  originally,  and  perhaps 
still  by  Shakspere,  used  in  sense  1 ;  but  now 
humorously  associated  with  sense  2. 

14. .  Sir  Beues  (18851  p.  74/2  (MS.C.)  Ratons  &  myse  and 
soche  smale  dere,  That  was  hys  mete  that  vii  yere.  1605 
Shaks.  Lear  iii.  iv.  144  But  Mice,  and  Rats,  and  such 
small  Deare,  Haue  bin  Toms  food,  for  seuen  long  yeare. 
1883  G.  Allen  in  Colin  Clout's  Calender  14  Live  mainly 
upon  worms,  slugs,  and  other  hardy  small  deer. 

transf.  1857  H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Poets  x.  II.  17  The  small 
deer  that  were  herded  together  by  Johnson  as  the  most 
eminent  of  English  poets. 

4.  attrib .  and  Comb.,  as  deer  bed ,  herd ,  - hide , 
-keeper,  kind,  life ,  - sinew ,  - snaring ,  etc. ;  deer-like , 
deer-lovcd  adjs.  [Several  already  in  OE.,  as  dtor- 
fald  an  enclosure  or  cage  for  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  for  beasts  of  the  chase,  a  deer- 
park,  ddor-edisc  deer-park,  deor-nct  net  for  wild 
animals,  etc.] 

1835  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies  xi,  The  tall  grass  was 
pressed  down  into  numerous  deer  beds’,  where  those 
animals  had  couched,  a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
201  C auea ,  domus  in  theatro,  Meorfald.  a  1131  O.  E. 
Citron,  an.  1123  Se  king  rad  in  his  der  fald  [set  Wudestoke]. 
i860  G.  H.  K.  Vac.  Tottr.  123  Peaks.. where  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  great  *deer  herds  can  repose  in  security. 
1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  iii.  xix,  Goat-skins  or  *deer-hides 
o’er  them  cast.  1849  James  Woodman  vii,  I  have  got  my 
*deer-keepers  watching.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  iii. 
xxxix.  359  Animals  of  the  "deer  kind,  i860  G.  H.  K.  Vac. 
Tour.  122  The  shepherds,  .see  a  good  deal  of  *deer  life. 
1840  Mrs.  Norton  Dream  127  The  dark,  *deer-like  eyes. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  IV.  liv.  114  Deer-like  shyness. 
1831  Lytton  Godolph.  23  The  "“deer-loved  fern,  c  1000 
-''Ki.fric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  167  Cassis,  “deornet.  1856 
Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  vii.  79  To  walk  up  Mary  River 
Ravine  until  we  reach  the  "deer-plains.  1866  Kingsley 
Hercw.  I.  vi.  178  Sea-bows  of  horn  and  “deei-sinew.  1862 
S.  St.  J  ohn  Forests  Far  East  II.  34,  I  have  been  out  “deer- 
snaring  in  this  neighbourhood. 

b.  Special  comb.  :  deer-brush,  an  American 
shrub  in  Arizona ;  deer-cart,  the  covered  cart  in 
which  a  tame  stag  to  be  hunted  is  carried  to  the 
meet ;  deer-dog  =  Deer-hound  ;  deer-drive, 
a  shooting  expedition  in  which  the  deer  are  driven 
past  the  sportsman  ;  so  deer-driving  ;  deer-eyed 
a ,  having  eyes  like  deer,  having  soft  or  languid 
eyes  ;  deer-fenee,  a  high  railing  such  as  deer 
cannot  leap  over ;  deer-flesh,  venison ;  deer- 
forest,  a  ‘  forest  ’  or  extensive  track  of  unenclosed 
wild  land  reserved  for  deer ;  +  deer-goat,  an  old 
name  for  the  capriform  or  caprine  antelopes ;  deer- 
grass,  species  of  Rhexia  (N.O.  Mclastomacex )  ; 


deer-leap,  a  lower  place  in  a  hedge  or  fence  where 
deer  may  leap  ;  deer-meat  =  deer-Jlesh  ;  deer- 
neck,  a  thin  neck  (of  a  horse)  resembling  a  deer’s  ; 
deer-park,  a  park  in  which  deer  are  kept ;  +  deer- 
reeve,  a  township  officer  in  New  England  in  the 
colonial  days,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the 
laws  as  to  deer ;  deer-plain,  a  plain  inhabited  by 
deer  ;  deer-saddle,  a  saddle  on  which  a  slain  deer 
is  carried  away ;  deer’s  eye  =  Buck-eye  (the  tree) ; 
deer’s  foot  (grass),  the  fine  grass  Agrostis  setacea  ; 
deer’s  hair  =  Deer-hair  ;  deer’s  milk,  a  local 
name  of  the  wood  spurge,  Euphorbia  amygdaloides ; 
deer’s  tongue,  deer-tongue,  a  N.  American 
Cichoraceous  plant,  Liatris  odoratissima ;  deer- 
tiger,  the  puma  or  cougar ;  deer-yard,  an  open 
spot  where  deer  herd,  and  where  the  ground  is 
trodden  by  them. 

1883  W.  H.  Bishop  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  502/2  The 
“‘deer  brush’  resembles  horns.  1840  Hood  Up  the  Rhine 
186  The  hearse,  very  like  a  “deer-cart.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of 
Isles  v.  xxiii.  Many  a  “deer-dog  howl'd  around.  1882 
Society  21  Oct.  19/1  Setting  out  for  a  “deer-drive,  i860  G. 
H.  K.  Vac.  Tour.  143  Mr.  Scrope..was  a  great  hand  at 
“deer-driving.  1884  Q.  Victoria  More  Leaves  14  The  gate 
of  the  “deer-fence,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3603  (Cott.)  If  bourne 
“dere  tiesse  [z/.r.  venisun]  ani  gete.  1854  Act  17-8  Viet.  c.  91 
§  42  Where  such  shootings  or  “deer  forests  are  actually  let. 
.892  E.  Weston  Bell  Scot.  Deerhound  80  Probably  not 
more  than  twenty  deer  forests,  recognized  as  such,  were  in 
existence  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  1607 
Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  ( 1658)  93  Of  the  first  kinde  of  Trage- 
laphvs  which  may  be  called  a  "Deer-goat.  1693  Sir  T.  P. 
Blount  Nat.  Hist.  30  The  Deer-Goat  . .  being  partly  like  a 
deer  partly  like  a  Goat.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  972/2  Low  peren¬ 
nial  often  bristly  herbs,  commonly  called  *Deer-grass,  or 
Meadow-beauty,  [with]  large  showy  cymose  flowers.  1540-2 
Act  31  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  5  To  make  -dere  leapes  and  breakes 
in  the  sayde  hedges  and  fences.  1838  James  Robber  i,  In 
front  appeared  a  *deer-park.  i860  G.  H.  K.  Vrac.  Tour.  172 
It  is  no  light  business  to  get  our  big  stag.. on  the  *deer 
saddle.  1762  J.  Clayton  Flora  Virginica  57  Al  set  this 
floribns  odandris  Linn.  . .  ^Dear's  Eye,  and  Bucks  Eyes. 
1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  383  Among  the  lily-pads,  -deer- 
tongue,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  1880  7 th  Rep.  Surv. 
Adirondack  Reg.  N.  V.  159  We  reached  an  open  forest 
plateau  on  the  mountain,  where  we  were  surprised  to  find 
a  deer-yard Here  the  deep  snow  was  tramped  down  by 
deer  into  a  broad  central  level  area. 

Deerberry  (dio‘jbe:ri).  A  name  given  to  the 
berry  or  succulent  fruit  of  several  North  American 
procumbent  shrubs  or  herbs,  esp.  of  Gaultheria 
procumbens  (N.O.  Ei'icacese),  commonly  called 
Winter-green  in  U.  S.  Also  of  Vaccinium  stami- 
neum ,  also  called  Squaw  Huckleberry,  and  Mil- 
chella  repe7is  (N.O.  Cinchonacese),  a  creeping  herb, 
widely  distributed  in  America.  The  name  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plants  themselves. 

1862  Chambers ’  Encycl.  649.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  522  The 

berries  [of  Gaultheria ]  are  known  by  various  names,  as 
Partridge-berry,  Chequer-berry,  Deer-berry,  Tea-berry,  Box- 
berry,  and  afford  winter  food  to  partridges,  deer,  and  other 
animals. 

Dee*r-CO:loured,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  a  deer  ; 
tawny-red. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Blond,  .bright  tawnie,  or  deer-coloured.  1688 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2408/4  A  brown  Gelding  [with]  . .  Deer- 
coloured  Haunches.  1746-7  Mrs.  Delany  A  utobiog.  (1861) 
II.  447  A  flowered  silk  ..on  a  pale  deer-coloured  figured 
ground. 

Deer(e,  obs.  f.  Deae,  and  Dere  v.y  to  injure. 

Dee’r-hair,  deer’s  hair. 

1.  The  hair  of  deer. 

1494  Ad  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  19  Cushions,  stuffed  with  Horse 
hair.  .Deers-hair,  and  Goats-hair. 

2.  The  common  name  in  Scotland  and  north  of 
England  of  a  small  moorland  species  of  club-rush, 
Scirpus  exspitosus. 

x'j'jz-Z  Lightfoot  Flora  Scot.  (1789)  II.  1080  (App.) 
Scbpus  ccespitosus  Deer’s  Hair  Scotis  australibus.  a  1802 
Leyden  IM.  Soulis  lxvi,  And  on  the  spot,  where  they 
boil’d  the  pot,  The  spreat  and  the  deer-hair  ne’er  shall  grow. 
1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  i,  Moss,  lichen,  and  deer-hair  are 
fast  covering  those  stones.  1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist. 
E.  Borders  203  Deers  Hair.  Abundantly  on  all  our  moors. 

t  Dee-r-hay.  Obs.  [f.  Deer  +  Hay,  a  net  set 
round  an  animal’s  haunt.]  A  net  set  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  deer. 

1503  Ad  19  Hen.  VII ,  c.  11  The  greatest  Destruction  of 
Red  Deer  and  Fallow.. is  with  Nets  called  Deer-hays  and 
Buck-stalls.  1598  Manwood  Lawes  L'orest  xviii.  §  9  (1615) 
I35*  x796  Sporting  Mag.  VI 11.  177  Taking  a  buck  in  a 

deer-hayes,  or  net,  is  not  unfrequent  in  parks. 

DeeT-hound.  A  dog  of  a  breed  used  for 
hunting  red-deer,  a  stag-hound  ;  particularly,  one 
of  a  Scottish  breed,  a  large  variety  of  the  rough 
greyhound,  standing  28  inches  or  more. 

[1814  Scott  Wav.  lxiii,  Two  grim  and  half-starved  deer 
greyhounds.]  1818  W.  H.  Scott  Brit.  Field  Sports  384 
Few  Packs  of  Deer  Hounds  are  now  kept.  1838  W.  Scrope 
Deerstalking  xii.  260  The  deerhound  is  known  under  the 
names  of  Irish  wolfhound,  Irish  greyhound,  Highland  deer¬ 
hound,  and  Scotch  greyhound.  1858  Jesse  A  need.  Dogs 
(Bohn)  121  The  Highland  greyhounds,  or  deerhounds  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Highlands,  have  a  great  antipathy  to 
the  sheep-dogs.  1892  E.  Weston  Bell  (title),  The  Ancient 
Scottish  Deerhound. 

Dee*ricide.  ?to?ice-wd.  [f.  Deer  +  -cide.]  The 
killing  or  killer  of  a  deer. 
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183*  J.  R.  Hope-Scott  in  R.  Ornsby  Mem .  (1884)  I.  41  The 
second  [day]  crowned  with  the  above-mentioned  deericide. 

+  Deer-kin.  Obs.  In  2-3  -cyn,  -cen.  [See 
Kin.]  Beast-kind  as  distinct  from  man. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Niatenu  and  deor-cenand  fu^el-cyn. 
Ibid.  225  Of  diercynne  and  of  fugel  cynne.  c 1250  Gen.  <y 
Ex.  556  And  ouer-flow3ed  men  &  deres-kin. 

Deerlet  (di®ulet).  [See  -let.]  A  little  or 
tiny  deer.  ‘  In  mod  Diets. 

Deer-lick.  A  small  spring  or  spot  of  damp 
ground,  impregnated  with  salt,  potash,  alum,  or 
the  like,  where  deer  come  to  lick. 

1876  R.  L.  Price  Two  Americas  (1877)  2I7  A  deer-lick  is 
a  small  spring  of  saline  or  sulphur-impregnated  water,  to 
which,  .all  the  deer  in  the  country  for  miles  and  miles  will 
come  to  4  liquor  up  1890  Hallett  1000  miles  362  The 
place  is  a  deer-lick,  and  the  caravans  of  cattle  which  passed 
.  .so  enjoyed  licking  the  puddles,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
driven  from  the  place. 

Dee'r-mouse.  The  popular  name  of  certain 
American  mice ;  esp.  the  widely-distributed  white¬ 
footed  mouse  (Hesperomys  leucopus)  brown  above 
and  white  beneath ;  also  the  common  jumping- 
mouse  ( Zapus  hudsonius),  so  called  from  its 
agilityj 

1884-90  Cassells  Nat.  Hist.  III.  111  The  white-footed,  or 
Deer  Mouse,  .is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  species, 
and  its  varieties,  or  rather  local  permanent  races,  are  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  continent  of  North  America. 

+  De-e*rr,  v.  Obs.  rare~x.  [ad.  L.  deerrare  to 
wander  off,  f.  De-  I  2  +  errdre  to  wander,  stray.] 
intr.  To  go  astray,  diverge. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  108  That  it  may  deerre  into 
the  breast. 

Dee'rskin.  The  skin  of  a  deer,  especially 
as  a  material  for  clothing.  Also  attrib . 

1396  Will  of  Wodehous  (Commissary  Crt.),  Meam  togam 
blod’  cum  furrure  &  vn  deriskyn.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  187  IP  3  [She]  laid  aside  from  that  hour  her  white  deer 
skins.  1820  Scott  Monast.  xiv,  In  his  home-spun  doublet, 
blue  cap,  and  deerskin  trousers.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S. 
II.  xxxiv.  362  Dressed ..  each  in  a  large  deerskin. 

Dee’r-staTker.  [See  Stalk  v .] 

1.  One  who  stalks  deer ;  a  sportsman  who  fur¬ 
tively  approaches  the  deer,  so  as  to  get  within 
shooting-distance  without  being  discovered. 

187s  J.  H.  Bennet  Winter  Medit.  1.  vii.  189  Reached  by 
Scottish  deer-stalkers  and  hardy  mountaineers.  1885  Black 
White  Heather  ii,  The  smartest  deer-stalker  and  the  best 
trainer  of  dogs  in  Sutherlandshire. 

2.  Name  given  to  a  low-crowned  close-fitting 
hat  fit  to  be  worn  by  deer-stalkers. 

1881  Cheq,  Career  135  In  the  winter  a  ‘  billycock’  or  ‘  deer¬ 
stalker  ’  is  considered  quite  dressy  enough. 

So  Dee  r-stalking  vbl.  sb. 

1816  Scott  Bl.  Dwarf  ii,  On  his  return  from  deer-stalking. 
1885  New  Bk.  Sports  20  There  is  no  sport  in  the  world  1 
about  which  more  nonsense  is  talked  than  deer-stalking. 
1885  Black  White  Heather  i,  Clad  in  a  smart  deer-stalking 
costume. 

Dee  r-stealer.  A  poacher  who  kills  and 
steals  deer.  So  Deer-stea  ling  vbl.  sb. 

c  1640  J.  Smith  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  II.  296  Old 
notorious  deerestealers.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas. 

II  tf  Jas.  II  (Camden)  75  To  discover  dear-stealers  and 
trespassers  within  the  said  forest.  1714  Mandeville  Fab. 
Bees  (1725)  I.  172  He  promises  never  to  be  a  deer-stealer, 
upon  condition  that  he  shall  have  venison  of  his  own.  1710 
Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4702/2  Leave,  .to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent 
Dear-stealing.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxiii,  Amongsmug- 
glers  and  deer-stealers. 

Deerth.,  obs.  form  of  Dearth. 

Deese,  sb.  dial.  A  place  where  herrings  are 
dried. 

1682  J.  Collins  Salt  Fishery  67  That  they  be  suddenly 
put  into  the  Deese,  and  well  or  sufficiently  Deesed.  1847-78 
Halliwell,  Dees,  a  place  where  herrings  are  dried,  East 
Sussex.  1875  Parish  Sussex  Gloss.,  Deese,  a  place  where 
herrings  are  dried,  now  more  generally  called  a  herring-hang, 
from  the  fish  being  on  sticks  to  dry. 

Deese,  v.  dial.  [f.  prec.]  traits.  To  dry  (her¬ 
rings).  Hence  Deesing-room. 

1682  J.  Collins  Salt  $  Fishery  66  The  worser  sort  . .  are 
deesed  over  a  Wood-fire,  and  are  thereby  dried  and  rendered 
.  .Red-Herrings.  Ibid.  124  Dried  . .  on  Racks  in  a  Fire  or 
Deesing-roome. 

t  De’ess,  deesse.  Obs.  [a.  F.  deesse  (i  2th  c.), 
variant,  influenced  by  L.  dea,  of  dieuesse,  fem.  of 
dieu  god.  Cf.  Pr.  denessa,  diitessa,  Sp.  diosa,  Pg. 
deosa.  See  -ESS.]  A  goddess. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  ii  Ane  fayr  ymage  of  the  deesse 
iuno.  1685  Bp.  H.  Croft  on  Burnet’s  Th.  Earth  Pref.  Avij 
(T.),  He  does  so  much  magnifie  Nature . .  that  he  hath  made 
her  a  kind  of  joint  deess  with  God.  1698  Vanbrugh  SEsop 
i_  285  Wks.  (18931  I.  169  The  Deesse  who  from  Atropos’s 
breast  preserves  The  names  of  heroes  and  their  actions. 

Dees(se,  obs.  forms  of  Dais,  Dice. 

Deet,  Sc.  f.  died :  see  Die  v. 

Deeth,  obs.  form  of  Death. 

De-ethicize,  v.  [De-  II.  i.]  tram.  To 
deprive  of  its  ethical  character ;  to  separate  from 
ethics.  Hence  De-e  thicized  ppl.  a.,  De-e  thi- 
cizing  vbl.  sb.,  De-ethicization. 

1887  Boyd  Carpenter  Perm.  Elent.  Relig.  v.  §  2  (1891) 
188  Religionism  is  the  shadow  of  religion  . .  its  effect  is  to 
de-ethicize  religion.  1890  W.  S.  Lilly  R ight  A  Wrong,  The 
newspaper  press,  .has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  de- 
ethicise  public  life.  1890  Guardian  30  Apr.  711/3  Suspicion 


of  that  demoralising  (or  de-ethicising)  tendency.  1893 
Fairbairn  Christ  in  Mod.  Theol.  405  The  invariable  ten¬ 
dency  in  Metaphysics  is  to  the  de-ethicization  of  deity. 

Deeve,  obs.  form  of  Deaf,  Deave  v. 

Deevil,  dial.  var.  of  Devil. 

Deewan  :  see  Dewan.  Def,  obs.  f.  Deaf. 
Deface  (diffi’s),  v.  Also  4  defaas,  5  defface, 
defase,  difface,  6  dyfface.  [a.  obs.  F.  deface  r, 
earlier  deffacer,  orig.  desfacier,  f.  des-,  de-  (De-  6) 
+ face  Face  sb.  Cf.  It.  sfacciare.'] 

1.  trans.  To  mar  the  face,  features,  or  appear¬ 
ance  of;  to  spoil  or  ruin  the  figure,  form,  or  beauty 
of ;  to  disfigure. 

To  deface  coin  includes  the  stamping  on  a  legally  current 
coin  of  any  name  or  words  other  than  those  impressed  on  it ; 
made  illegal  by  Act  16  &  17  Viet.  c.  102. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  915  And  clepe  A-yen  }>e  beute 
of  your  face,  That  ye  with  sake  Teeris  so  deface.  1430 
Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  hi.  xxvii,  But  in  her  rage  to  the  kinge 
she  ran . .  So  diffaced  and  rewefull  of  her  sight  That  by  her 
hewe  knoweth  her  no  wyht.  1555  Eden  Decades  48  The 
hole  woorke.  .defaced  with  blottes  and  interlynynge.  1579 
Lvly  Euphues  (Arb.)  39  One  yron  Mole,  defaceth  the 
whole  peece  of  Lawne.  ?  1661  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  7  Lucas.,  cut  downe  all  the  trees  about  the 
Castle,  which  utterly  defaced  the  seat.  1716  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Let.  10  Oct.  (1887)  I.  130  There  are  some  few 
heads  of  ancient  statues  ;  but  several  of  them  are  defaced 
by  modern  additions.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  497 
A  deed.  .is.  .cancelled,  by  tearing  off  the  seals,  or  otherwise 
defacing  it.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  160  Fine  works 
of  art  and  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  were  brutally 
defaced. 

b.  fig.  (of  things  immaterial). 
c  1325  Deo  Gratias  70  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  126  pi  vertues  let 
no  fulpe  defaas.  c  1450  Crt.  of  T^ove  iii,  Minerva,  guide  me 
with  thy  grace,  That  language  rude  my  matter  not  deface. 
1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  290 
A  noblenes  of  maners,  withouten  whiche  the  noblenes  of 
bloode  is  moche  defaced.  1656  Hobbes  Liberty,  Necess. 
«$•  Chance  (1841)  286  Those  readers  whose  judgments  are 
not  defaced  with  the  abuse  of  words.  1706  Addison  Poems, 
Rosamond  1.  iv,  How  does  my  constant  grief  deface  The 
pleasures  of  this  happy  place  !  1878  P.  Bayne  Purit .  Rev. 

i.  5  Every  religion,  .will  be  more  or  less  defaced  by  error. 

+  2.  To  destroy,  demolish,  lay  waste.  Obs . 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clxxx.  178  The  cytie  of  Mayn- 
chester,  that  sore  was  defaced  with  warre  of  the  Danys. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  751  They  woulde .  .race,  and  clerely 
deface  the  walles,  toures,  and  portes  of  the  Castell.  1575 
Churchyard  Chippes  (1817)  148  Now  cleane  defaste  the 
goodly  buildings  fayre.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  1.  29 
The  Portugals  erected  a  fortresse,  which  their  king  after¬ 
ward  commanded  them  to  deface.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  11. 
4 7.  Croatia,  .then  by  lawlesse,  and  turbulent  souldiers,  was 
miserably  defaced.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxvi.  12  Hotly 
the  King  to  deface  outer  Assyria  sped. 

3.  To  blot  out,  obliterate,  efface  (writing,  marks). 
1340  Ayenb.  191  Hi  lokede..ine  hare  testament  and  hi 
yze}  he  hotisend  pond  defaced  of  hire  write,  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xxv.  1 17  When  his  monee  es  waxen  aide,  and  he 
prynte  heroff  defaced  by  cause  of  vsyng.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  333/2  The  lyon.  .defaceth  his  traces  and  stappes 
with  his  taille  whan  he  fleeth.  1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holin- 
shed  III.  1 372/1  To  deface  a  letter,  which  he  was  then  in 
writing  . .  in  cipher.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  iv, 
To  deface  the  print  of  a  cauldron  in  the  ashes.  1692 
Bentley  Boyle  Lect.  i.  4  In  Characters  that  can  never  be 
defaced.  1839  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  III.  vii. 
100  The  beginning  of  this  letter  is  irreparably  defaced. 

b. fig.  To  blot  out  of  existence,  memory,  thought, 
etc. ;  to  extinguish. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  454  This  wyl  is  in  myn  herte 
and  ay  shal  be  No  lengthe  of  tyme  or  deeth  may  this  deface. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  198  (Matz.)  Than  comyth 
a  storm  and  doth  his  lihte  difface.  1570  T.  N orton  tr.  Nowel’s 
Catech.  (1853)  160  Defacing  with  everlasting  forgetfulness 
the  memory  of  our  sins.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  11, 
For  want  of  issue  they  [families]  are  defaced  in  an  instant. 
1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit .  25  By  false  learning  is  good  sense 
defac’d.  1796  [see  Defaced]. 

1 4.  To  destroy  the  reputation  or  credit  of;  to 
discredit,  defame.  Obs. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  109/1  To  deface  that  holy 
worke,  to  the  ende,  that  they  might  seme  to  haue  some  iust 
cause  to  burne  it.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  11  To 
bryng  hym  out  of  credite,  to  deface  hym.  1570  Levins  7/ 16 
To  Deface,  dehonestare.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio 
223  Reasons  to  deface  the  Dukes  merits.  1641  Prynne 
Antip.  p.  x,  Iohn  White  ..  would  have  defaced  Queene 
Elizabeth  gladly,  if  hee  durst,  in  his  Funeral  1  Sermon  of 
Queene  Mary,  whom  he  immoderately  extolled. 
f5.  To  put  out  of  countenance;  to  outface, 
abash.  Obs. 

x537  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  143  There  stode 
. .  Parret  . .  and  his  face  flatt  ageynst  for  to  deface  me. 
c  1570  Lady  Hungerford  to  W.  Darrell  in  H.  Hall  Eliz. 
Soc.  (1887)  253  Seeke  oute  what  possabtdl  may  be  to  deface 
and  disprove  those  varlettes  that  soo  vily  bathe  yoused  us. 
*f  6.  To  outshine  by  contrast,  cast  in  the  shade. 
c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  xvi.  48  So  rich  and  fair  a  bud, 
whose  brightness  shall  deface  proud  Phoebus  flower.  1639 
tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman  C  ij,  Women  who  v  put  on 
many  diamonds  . .  make  them  contemplate  their  jewels  . . 
The  luster  of  the  flash  they  give,  defaceth  that  of  their  own 
hue.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  14c  The  Aurora  Borealis 
.  .not  to  be  defaced  even  by  the  splendour  of  the  full  moon. 

+  Defa  ce,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  Defacement. 

1556  J*  Heywood  Spider  <$•  F.  lxi.  5  That  trewth  trewlie 
might  appere  without  deface.  1563  Sackyille  Compl.  Dk. 
Buckhm.  xix.  Wks.  (1859)  130  Yet  God . .  At  last  descries  them 
to  your  sad  deface,  You  see  the  examples  set  before  your  face. 
1601  Chester  Love's  Mart.  (18781  61  His  fathers  Coate,  his 
Mothers  Countries  grace,  His  honors  Badge,  his  cruell  foes 


deface,  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  w.  298  He  hath  been  born, 
and  bred  to  the  deface,  By  great  Olympius,  of  Troy. 

Defaceable  (diT^-sab’l),  a.  [-able.]  Liable 
to  or  capable  of  defacement. 

1889  Bookseller  Feb.  146/2  A  nickel  coin,  .[is]  not  so  easily 
defaceable  as  ordinary  bullion. 

Defaced  (dtf^’st),  ppl.  a.  [-ED1.]  Disfigured, 
marred,  destroyed,  blotted  out,  etc. :  see  Deface. 

1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  v.  (18691  I.  43  One-and-twenty 
worn  and  defaced  shillings.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  i. 
Wks.  VIII.  83  With  defaced  manufactures,  with  a  ruined 
commerce.  1845-6  T  rench  Huls.  Lect.  Ser.  i.  iv.  57  The 
idea  of  a.  .defaced  and  yet  not  wholly  effaced  image  of  God 
in  man.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  ix.  61  Defaced  statuary. 

Hence  Defa  cedness. 

1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  109  To  recover  the  de¬ 
facedness  of  God  :  to  be  again  made  like  him,  as  once  I  was. 

Defa’cement.  [f.  Deface  v.  +  -meet.]  The 
action  or  process  of  defacing ;  the  fact  ot  state  of 
being  defaced  ;  concr.  a  disfigurement. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  xi.  (1634)  38  It  cannot  be 
done  without  some  defacement  of  his  glory.  1622  Bacon 
Hen.  VII ,  55  In  defacement  of  his  former  benefits.  1630 
Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  64  Modesty  in  me  forbids  the 
defacements  of  Men  departed.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq. 
566  Such  disorderly  breaches  are  a  great  defacement  of  the 
lustre  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  . .  which  . .  was  the 
special  work  of  God.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks. 
VIII.  310  Amidst  the  recent  ruins  and  the  new  defacements 
of  his  plundered  capital.  1878  P.  Bayne  Pur.  Rev.  i.  8  The 
removal  of  their  excrescences  and  defacements.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  23  May  5/1  The  defacement  of  French  copper  coins 
.  .by  having  an  advertisement  stamped  upon  them. 

Defacer  d/fi^-sai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  defaces. 

1534  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  320  The  most  cruellest 
capital  heretic,  defacer  and  treader  under  foot  of  Christ  and 
his  church.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  (1632)  625 
Clippers  and  defacers  of  his  Coyne.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII , 
v.  iii.  41  Nor  is  there  liuing.  .A  man  that  more  detests.  .De¬ 
facers  of  a  publique  peace  then  I  doe.  1876  M.  Arnold 
Lit.  <$•  Dogma  120  A  defacer  and  disfigurer  of  moral  treasures 
which  were  once  in  better  keeping. 

Defacing  (dzf<?i'sig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Deface  ;  defacement. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  1.  (1560)  273/1  The  defacing  to  you  is 
verily  imaginable.  1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  For 
satisfaction  of  any  suche  breakyng  and  defacyng  of  the 
grounde.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  50  Proclamation 
. .  against  defacing  of  Monuments,  a  1718  Penn  Tracts 
Wks.  1726  I.  686  To  preserve  them  from  the  Defacings  of 
Time.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxviii.  171  So  your  house¬ 
hold  names  no  rust  nor  seamy  defacing  Soil  this  day. 

Defa  cing,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  defaces ; 
disfiguring  ;  +  destroying,  etc. 

1583  M.  Roydon  Commend.  Verses  in  Watson  Poems  (Arb.) 
35  Reproofe  with  his  defacing  crewe  Treades  vnderfoote 
that  rightly  should  aspyre.  1886  Ruskin  Pr&tcrita  I.  vi. 
176  The  defacing  mound  [at  Waterloo]  was  not  then  built. 
1887  Times  27  Aug.  10/2  He  asks  for  a  removal  of  the  de¬ 
facing  advertisements. 

Hence  Defacingly  adv.,  in  a  defacing  manner. 

1847  in  Craig. 

De  facto :  see  De  I.  3. 

+  Defa  de,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  diff-,  5  dyff-.  Pa. 
t.  and  pple.  in  Sc.  defaid,  -fayd.  [prob.  repre¬ 
senting  an  OF.  or  AF.  * defader ,  f.  des-,  dc-  (De-  I. 
3,  6)  +  OF.  fader :  see  Fade  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  lose  freshness  or  fairness ;  to  fade  away. 

c  1325  Song  of  Yesterday  8  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  133  pci  wene 
heore  honoure  and  heore  liele  Schal  euer  last  and  neuer 
diffade.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3304  Now  es  my  face  defadide, 
and  foule  isme  hapnede.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur*,  lxxxvi, 
A  Palomydes . .  why  avte  thow  dyffaded  thou  that  was  wonte 
to  be  called  one  of  the  fayrest  kny3tes  of  the  world.  1513 
Douglas. Ends  xi.ii.34  His  schene  cullour,  and  figur  glaid 
Is  nocht  all  went,  nor  his  bewte  defayd.  1570  Levins  9/1  To 
Defade,  deficere. 

2.  traits.  To  cause  to  fade  ;  to  deprive  of  lustre, 
freshness,  or  vigour  ;  cf.  Fade  v.  3. 

1423  Jas.  I  King  is  Q.  clxx,  All  thing.  .That  may  thy  3outh 
oppressen  or  defade,  c  1440  Hylton  ScalaPerf.  (W.  de  W. 
1494)  11.  xii,  Beholde  me  not  that  I  am  swart  for  the  sonne 
hath  defaded  me.  1461  Liber  Pluscard.  xi.  viii.  (Hist.  Scot. 
VII.  383). 

Defecate,  -cation :  see  Defecate,  -cation. 

Defaict,  obs.  form  of  Defeat,  Defect. 

Defaik,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Defalk. 

+  DefaiT,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  defaill-ir  (Ch.  de 
Roland,  nth  c.)  =  Pr.  defalhir,  OCat.  defallir :  f. 
De-  3  +  fallTre,  Rom.  repr.  of  L .fallcre :  see  Fail.] 

1.  intr.  Used  in  various  senses  of  Fail  v.  (the 
prefix  adding  little  to  the  force  of  the  word) :  a. 
To  be  or  become  absent  or  wanting  (to  a  person,  or 
with  dative') ;  b.  To  lose  vigour,  become  weak, 
decay  ;  c.  To  defail  of-,  to  lack,  want. 

13..  Shorkiiam  Ps.  xxii[i].  1  in  Wyclif's  Bible  I.  Pref.  4 
Nothyng  shal  defailen  to  me.  1340  Ayenb.  33  Efterward 
coniji  werihede  fet  make})  Jrane  man  weri  and  worsi  uram 
daye  to  daye  al  huet  he  is  al  recreyd  and  defayled.  1382 
Wyclif  Dent,  xxviii.  32  Thin  eyen  . .  defaylynge  at  the  si;t 
of  hem  al  day.  a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  3525 
Whether  supposest  thowbette  that  noblesse  Begynne  in  me, 
or  noblesse  and  honour  Defaile  in  the?  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxviii.  146  If  all  othir  for-sake  fe  I  schall  neuere  fayntely 
defayle  be.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  vi.  140  Whan  the  mone 
. .  cometh  right  bytwene  vs  and  the  sonne,  thenne  . .  the 
mone  taketh  and  reteygneth  the  lyght  of  the  sonne  on 
hye,  so  that  it  semeth  to  vs  that  is  defaylled.  1490  — 
Eneydos  xiii.  48  Her  speche  deffaylleth  alle  sodeynly  and 
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can  not  kepe  purpos  ne  countenaunce.  1556  Aurelia I sab. 
N  iv,  I  forcede  of  love,  defailinge  of  goode  jugemente,  dis¬ 
cover  myne  illes  to  her. 

2.  trans,  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  defeat. 

1608  Machin  Dumb  Knight  1.  (16^3)  B  iv,  Which  to  with¬ 
stand  1  boldly  enter  thus,  And  will  defaile,  or  else  prove 
recreant. 

Hence  +  Defai  ling  vbl,  sb. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxix.  331  The 
fourth  lettynge  is  dyffaylynge  of  wytte  humayne.  1580  Hol- 
lyband  Treas .,  Dcfaillance  <S-  laugueur,  de  fay  ling,  languor. 

t  Defai  lance,  -faillance.  Oh.  Also  7-8 
-fail(l)iance.  [a.  F.  dcfaillance ,  f.  difaill-ir  :  see 
-ance.]  Failing,  failure. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  n.  vi.  (1632)  207  So  great  a . .  deffail- 
ance  of  senses  [as  in  fits].  1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng. 
(1626)  55  He  had  a  fayre  Title,  by  the  defaillance  of  issue. 
a  1668  Sir  W.  Waller  Div.  Medit.  (1839)  42  In  the  defail- 
liance  of  all  these  transitory  comforts,  a  1677  Barrow 
Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  57  By  transgression  of  his  laws  and  de- 
failance  in  duty.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Ace.  E.  Jnd.  II. 
xxxviii.  206  Those  Eastern  Desperadoes  are  very  faithful 
where. .  Covenants  are  duly  observed  when  made  with  them, 
but  in  Defailiance,  they  are  revengeful  and  cruel. 

t  Defai 'Haney.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  with 
suffix  -ancy.]  Failure. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Excmp.  11.  viii.  71  Our  life  is  full  of 
defaillancies.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  144  Neither 
can  the  others  defaillancy  [printed. defalliancy]  be  excused, 
in  the  bad  managing  of  the  tutorship. 

+  DefaiTment.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  dffaillement 
(Cotgr.),  f.  difaillir :  see  -ment.]  Failure. 

1612  Proc.  Virginia  in  Capt.  Smith's  Wks.  (Arb.)  89  All 
the  world  doe  see  a  defailement.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia 
hi.  xi.  88  We  . .  sent  him  for  England,  with  a  true  relation 
of  the  causes  of  our  defailments.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr. 
To  Rdr.  (1674)  A  iij,  After  the  defailment  of  his  Projects. 

t  DefaiTure.  Obs,  rare .  [f.  Defail  v .  after 
failure  :  see  -ure.]  Failure. 

a  1677  Barrow  Pope's  Suprem.  (168 7)  272  Why  may  not 
the  Successour  of  Peter,  no  less  than  the  Heir  of  Adam, 
suffer  a  defaileur  of  Jurisdiction  ?  1753  L.  M.  tr.  Du  Bosq's 
Accompl.  Woman  II.  69  Who  is  there  that  thinks  he  shall 
die  by  defailure  of  strength? 

Defaisance,  obs.  form  of  Defeasance. 

Defait(e,  obs.  forms  of  Defeat. 

Defaite,  defate,  ppl.  a.  Sc.  [Sc.  form  of  defeat 
for  defeated',  cf.  Defeit.]  Defeated,  vanquished. 

1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie  <$*  Sloe  1255  For  he  esteemt 
his  faes  defate,  Quhen  anes  he  fand  them  fald.  1814  AVz-iw* 
#  Gael  I.  96  (Jam.)  A’  defaite  thegither. 

t  DefaTcable,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  med.L.  de- 
falcdre  (see  below)  +  -ble.]  Liable  to  be  deducted. 

1622  Sir  R.  Boyle  Diary  (1886)  II.  43  He  had  paid  and 
disbursed  for  me  defalcable  on  his  accompt  714*1  17s  6d. 

+  DefaTcate,  ppl .  ci.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  defai- 
cdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  defalcdre  :  see  next.]  Curtailed, 
diminished. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  11.  x,  All  thoughe  philosophers  in  the 
description  of  vertues  haue  deuised  to  set  them  as  it  were  in 
degrees  . .  yet  be  nat  these  in  any  parte  defalcate  of  their 
condigne  praises. 

Defalcate  (d/fredk^t),  V.  Also  6-7  -at.  [f. 
defalcdt ppl.  stem  of  med.L.  defalcdre  (see  Du 
Cange),  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  L  .falx,  falc-em  sickle, 
reaping-hook,  scythe.  Cf.  F.  defalquer  (14th  c.  in 
Littre),  Sp.  defalcar ,  It.  diffalcare. ] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  cut  or  lop  off  (a  portion  from 
a  whole)  ;  to  retrench,  deduct,  subtract,  abate. 

1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1549)  2  5  He  shall  defalcate  that 
thyng  that  semeth  superfluouse.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  viii.  §  54  Rather . .  then  to  defalcate  any  jot  of  their  couetous 
demaunds.  1624  F.  White  Repl.  lusher  496  To  defalcate 
a  substantiall  part.  1653  M anton  Exp.  James  ii.  10  Man 
is  not  . .  to  defalcate  and  cut  off  such  a  considerable  part  of 
duty  at  his  own  pleasure.  1721  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  xxiv. 
450  Those  that  had  accounts  to  make  to  the  king  . .  used  to 
defalcate  a  part  and  put  it  into  their  own  pockets.  1755 
Magens  Insurances  I.  439  Defalcating  from  the  Money  due 
to  the  English,  the  Sum  which  his  Subjects  demanded  for 
their  Indemnification.  1810  Bentham  Packvig  { 1821)  195 
The  least  desire  to  see  defalcated  any  the  least  particle  of 
abuse  from  a  system  composed  wholly  of  abuse.  1817  — 
Plan  0/ Pari.  Reform  cccxvi. 

+  2.  To  take  or  deduct  a  part  from  ;  to  curtail, 
reduce.  Obs. 

a  1690  E.  HorKiNS  Exp.  Ten  Commandm.  (R.),  To  . .  de¬ 
falcate,  and  as  it  were  to  decimate  the  laws  of  the  great 
God.  1712  Prideaux  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  90  Such 
an  one  shall  . .  be  defalcated  all  those  Particulars  in  his 
Account,  where  the  Fraud  appears.  1793  W.  Roberts 
Looker-on  No.  66  F  2  If  it  [the  mind]  were  defalcated  and 
reduced.  1817  Bentham  Ch.-ofEnglaudism  (1818)  386  Let 
all  pay.  .be  defalcated,  and  applied  to  the  real  exigencies  of 
the  State. 

b.  To  diminish  or  lessen  in  luminosity,  heat,  etc. 

1808  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trails.  XCVIII.  156  Both  phases 
appear  to  me  sufficiently  defalcated,  to  prove  that  the  comet 
did  not  shine  by  light  reflected  from  the  sun  only. 

3.  intr.  To  commit  defalcations;  to  misappro¬ 
priate  property  in  one’s  charge. 

1864  in  Webster.  1888  Daily  News  23  July  5/1  Head 
clerks  have  defalcated.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  19/1  The 
secretary  of  the  society  having  defalcated,  and  being  threat¬ 
ened  . .  with  criminal  proceedings. 

Defalcation  (d/ffelk^'Jon).  [ad.  med.L.  de - 
falcdtidn-cm ,  n.  of  action  from  defalcdre  :  see  prec. 
So  mod.F.  defalcation  (18th  c.  in  Hatzf.).] 

1 1.  Diminution  or  reduction  by  taking  away  a 
part ;  cutting  down,  abatement,  curtailment.  Obs. 


1476  1 1  'ill  of  Sir  f.  Crosby ,  An  equall  defalcacion  or  diminu* 
cion  pounde  poundelike  penny  pennylike  and  rate  ratelike 
of  all  the  legates  aforesaide.  1526  Househ.  Ord.  139  To  be 
corrected  . .  by  the  checking  and  defalcation  of  their  wages. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  (1632)  685  This  treason¬ 
able  defalcation  and  weakening  of  the  roj’all  meanes.  1650 
Fuller  Pisgah  412  In  such  defalcation  of  measures  by  Cyrus 
allotted,  he  shewed  little  courtship  to  his  master  the  E111- 
perour.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  488  p  2  The  Tea  Table 
shall  be  set  forth  every  Morning  with  its  Customary  Bill  of 
Fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation. 

b.  spec.  Reduction  of  an  account,  claim,  etc.,  by 
the  amount  of  a  counter-account  or  claim,  allowed 
as  a  set-off. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Mcrch.  117  The  Factor  is  to 
haue  the  benefit  of  the  Salt  in  defalcation  of  the  said  fraight. 
1830  C.  Huston  in  Houk  v.  Foley  2  Pen.  &  W.  (Pa.)  250 
(Cent.)  Defalcation  is  setting  off  another  account  or  another 
contract — perhaps  total  want  of  consideration  founded  on 
fraud,  imposition,  or  falsehood,  is  not  defalcation  :  though, 
being  relieved  in  the  same  way,  they  are  blended. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  cutting  or  lopping  off  or 
taking  away;  deduction,  arch. 

1624  F.  White  Repl.  E'isher  471  The  defalcation  of  one 
kind  is  against  the  integritie  of  the  substance  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist.  1652  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Whs.  (1660)  145  If  we  be  still  our 
old  selves  . .  without  defalcation  of  our  corruptions,  without 
addition  of  Grace.  1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  147  To 
allow  twelve  thousand  Pets  to  y  ‘  Farmers,  by  way  of  defal¬ 
cation,  out  of  ther  Rents  for  ye  Customs.  1684  T  .  Burnet 
Th.  Earth  1.  285  If  these  deductions  and  defalcations  be 
made.  1755  Magens  Insurances  I.  440  His  Majesty  . .  will 
order  the  Defalcation  of  the  Sum  adjudged  to  his  Subjects. 
a  1832  Bentham  Mem.  $  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  69  The  stock 
of  knowledge  . .  from  which,  after  a  certain  period  [of  life], 
large  defalcations  are  every  minute  making  by  the  scythe 
of  Time. 

b.  A  deduction  ;  a  diminution  cr  abatement  to 
which  an  amount  (income,  etc.)  is  liable,  on  account 
of  debts  or  expenses,  arch. 

1621  Burton  A  nat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  63  To  defray 
this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations, 
expenses,  fees,  pensions.  1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  War  11. 
iv.  55  After  his  debts  and  defalcations  are  paid.  1690 
Boyle  Chr.  Virtuoso  11.  20  This  inward  Recompense  is 
received,  not  only  without  any  Defalcations,  but  with  great 
improvements.  1701  J.  Law  Counc.  Trade  (1751)  9  Repairs, 
risques,  damages  by  fire  and  other  defalcations.  1823 
Bentham  Not  Paul  p.  iii,  A  reprint,  .but  with  some  defalca¬ 
tions,  additions,  and  alterations. 

3.  Diminution  suffered  or  sustained  ;  falling  off. 
arch. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Excmp.  xi.  i.  §9  Nothing  but  a  very 
great  defalcation  or  ruin  of  a  man’s  estate  will,  .justify  such 
a  controversy.  1792  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX1I. 
27  The  brightness  of  the  moon,  notwithstanding  the  great 
defalcation  of  light  occasioned  by  the  eclipse.  1793  Ld. 
Auckland's  Corr.  II.  514  The  duty,  which  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  160,000/,  is  betted  this  year  at  under  50,000/ ;  a  terrible 
defalcation  . .  especially  after  the  falling  off  of  the  last 
quarter.  1801  Wellesley  in  Owen  Desp.  202  The  causes 
of  this  increasing  defalcation  of  revenue  are  manifest,  and 
daily  acquire  new  strength.  1831  Brewster  Optics  xiv.122 
Its  tint  varied  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  had  some 
relation  to  the  defalcation  of  colour  in  the  prismatic  images. 
1844  H.  H.  Wilson  B?lt.  India  III.  452  A  serious  defalca¬ 
tion  of  the  public  revenue  was  incurred. 

4.  Falling  away,  defection ;  shortcoming,  failure, 
delinquency. 

1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II.  304  Its  power  would  have  been 
so  much  lessened  by  the  defalcation  of  the  vassal  provinces. 
1782  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  (1820)  III.  38  Defalcation  of 
principle.  1820  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Oxford  in  Vacation ,  I. . 
could  almost  have  wept  the  defalcation  of  Iscariot.  1822 
Eliza  Nathan  Langreath  I.  192  Tears  of.  .regret  streamed 
down  her  cheeks  at  the  defalcation  of  her  vows  to  Dalton. 
1839  James  Louis  XIV  IV.  158  The  defalcation  of  one  or 
two  members  from  the  league.  1868  Miss  Braddon  Run  to 
Earth  III.  i.  16  Pointing  out  Reginald’s  neglect,  all  his 
defalcations,  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct  to  her. 

5.  A  monetary  deficiency  through  breach  of  trust 
by  one  who  has  the  management  or  charge  of 
funds ;  a  fraudulent  deficiency  in  money  matters  ; 
also  concr .  (i n  pi.),  the  amount  so  misappropriated. 

1846  Worcester,  Defalcation ,  a  breach  of  trust  by  one 
who  has  charge  or  management  of  money.  [Not  in  Craig, 
1847.]  1856  E.  A.  Bond  Russia  at  Close  16th  C.  (Hakluyt 

Soc.)  Introd.  130  Although  they  had  clamoured  loudly  of 
his  defalcations,  .at  the  termination  of  his  connection  with 
them,  the  balance  . .  was  in  his  favour.  1866  Morn.  Star 
20  Aug.  6/4  The  ground  of  the  action  taken'being  an  alleged 
defalcation  to  the  extent  of  ir,ooo/.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
6  July  4/7  The  prosecutors  estimate  the  defalcations  at 
about  £  1,800. 

Defalcator  (dr frelki? to).  [agent-n.  on  L. 
type  from  med.L.  defalcdre :  see  Defalcate.]  One 
guilty  of  defalcation  ;  one  who  has  misappropriated 
money  or  other  property  committed  to  his  care. 

1813  Citron,  in  Ann.  Reg.  14/1  A.  .collector  of  the  income 
tax  in  the  parish  of  Christchurch  Surry,  has  lately  become 
a  defalcator  to  the  amount  of  ^3,700.  1858  Carlyle  Fredlc. 
Gt.  (1865)  I.  iv.  iii.  290  Prevaricators,  defalcators,  imaginary 
workers,  and  slippery  unjust  persons.  1890  Harper's  Mag. 
Apr.  760/1  A  defalcator  convicted  and  sentenced. 

+  Defa*lce,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [ad.  med.L.  defalcdre  : 
see  next.]  =  Defalk. 

1651  Fuller  Abel  Rediv .,  Berengarius  5  When  we  read 
Baronius  calling  him  ho  mine  m  mendaci ssimum — we  know 
how  to  defalce  our  credit  accordingly. 

Defalk  (d/f^lk),  *  Ohs.  or  arch.  Also  5-7 
-falke,  6  -falck,  -faik  (Sc.n  6-7  -faulk(e.  [a.  F. 
dcfalque-r  (14th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  med.L.  defalcdre  : 
see  Defalcate.] 


+  1.  trans.  To  diminish  by  cutting  off  a  part,  to 
reduce  by  deductions.  Obs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  72  None  of  youre  officers  roialle. .  shalle 
darre  doo  the  contrarie  to  take  no  bribe,  rewarde,  or  defalke 
the  kingis  wagis.  1526  Househ.  Ord.  230  The  Clerkes 
Comptrolers  . .  to  defaulk  [printed  default]  &  check  the 
wages  of  all  [those],  .absent  without  lycense.  1552  Huloet, 
Defalke  or  mynyshe,  defalcare.  1587  Fleming  Contu.  Holiu- 
shed  III.  1543/1  Vpon  euerie  default  their  wages  was  totted 
and  defalked.  1613  8  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  158 
In  the  second  Statute  ..  hee  defalked  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Ecclesiasticall  Judges.  3630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  Commw. 
323  The  monethly  expence  of  the  Court  (being  thirtie  thou¬ 
sand  Crownes)  is  in  these  times  defalked  unto  five  thousand. 
1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I.  164  Not  thinking  it  lawful  to 
defalk  any  of  their  dues. 

2.  To  cut  or  lop  off;  to  deduct,  subtract,  abate. 
+  a.  gen.  Obs. 

1536  B  ellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  118  Thir  novellis 
maid  Cesius  to  defaik  sum  part  of  his  curage  remiserit 
a  rdorem  ].  1577  St  a  nyh  u  rst  Descr.  Irel.  in  H  ol  i  n  sh  ed  V I. 

2  Ireland  is  divided  into  foure  regions  . .  and  into  a  fift  plot, 
defalked  from  everie  fourth  part.  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Lib. 
PropJu  iii.  61  That  the  Jewes  had  defalk’d  many  sayings 
from  the  Books  of  the  old  Prophets.  1659  Gentl.  Calling 
vm.  §  1.  441  These  days  have  taught  the  vulgar  to  defalk 
much  of  that  respect  which  former  ages  paid  to  superiors 
of  all  sorts.  1701  Beverley  Glory  of  G?'ace  51  The. .  Noble 
Part  of  the  Redemption  of  Christ  were  then  Defaulked,  If 
He  did  not  save  From  the  Filth  of  Sin. 

b.  a  part  or  sum  from  an  account,  payment,  etc. 
(Still  locally  in  U.S.  legal  use.) 

1524-5  Burgh  Rec.  Ediu.  20  Feb.,  Quilk  sowme  the  said 
president  . .  grantis  to  be  allowit  and  defalkit  to  the  said 
fermoraris  in  thair  latter  quarter.  1530  Palsgr.  509/2, 1  wyll 
nat  defalke  you  a  peny  of  your  hole  somme  . .  This  shall  be 
defalked  from  your  somme.  15 ..  A  berdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  The 
skiper  aucht  to  defaik  sa  mekle  of  his  fraucht  as  wald  fuyr 
the  merchandis  gudis  to  . .  Sanctandrois.  1562  Act  5  Eliz. 
c.  4  To  . .  forfeit  i<*  for  euery  houres  absence,  to  be  deducted 
and  defaulked  out  of  his  wages.  ^1610  Healey  Theophrastus 
(1636)  41  If  any  of  his  seruants  breake  but  a  pitcher  . .  he 
defalketh  it  out  of  their  wages.  1666  Pepys  Diary  (1879) 
III.  486  He  bids  me  defalk  25/  for  myself.  1736  Carte 
Ormonde  II.  401  Money  ..  payable  out  of  the  treasury  of 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  defalked  out  of  the  Duke’s  salary 
and  entertainment.  1886  Justice  Sterrett  in  G minis  v. 
Clnjf  (Cent.),  The  question  is  whether  the  damages  sus¬ 
tained  can  be  defalked  against  the  demand  in  this  action. 

+  c.  absol.  or  intr.  Obs. 

1604  Househ.  Ord.  305  Our  Officers,  .to whom  it  appertain- 
eth  to  defaulk  from  their  entertainement.  a  1631  Donne 
Serm.  lxxv.  765  Why  should  I  defalke  from  his  generall  pro¬ 
positions  and . .  call  his  omnes  (his  all)  a  F ew.  1649  Bp.  Hall 
Cases  Consc.  (1650)  194  He  lyes  to  the  holy  Ghost,  that  de- 
falkes  from  that  which  he  engaged  himselfe  to  bestow.  1757 
Warburton  in  Garrick's  Corr.  1 . 77  You  see  at  last  if  I  defalk 
from  their  human  science,  I  repay  them  largely  in  divine. 

+  3.  a.  To  allow  (any  one)  a  deduction,  b.  To 
deprive  or  mulct  of  (anything  due).  Obs. 

1541  Ad  33  Hen.  VIII  in  Siat.  Irel.  (1621)  230  The  Kings 
said  lessees  . .  shall  be  defalked,  abated,  and  allowed  . .  of 
and  for  such  and  so  much  yearely  rent  and  ferme.  1565 
Calfhill  A usw.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  206  That,  for  default 
of  solemnity,  we  shall  be  defaulked  of  fruit  of  Sacraments. 

Hence  Defalking  vbl.  sb. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  31  Bethout  any  defalking  [or]  abreg- 
ging  of  here  wagis.  1581  Andkeson  Serm.  Panics  Crosse 
22  Without  addition  or  defalking  too  or  fro  the  worde  of 
God.  1659  G auden  Tears  of  Ch.  235  Few  do  pay  them 
without  delayings,  defalkings,  and  defraudings. 

+  Defalla'tioil.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  F.  ddfaillir , 
OF.  also  defallir :  see  -ation.]  Failure,  failing. 

1490  Caxton  How  to  Die  ad  fin.,  That  God  hath  promysed 
trust  it  well  without  defallacyon. 

Defalt,  -ive,  obs.  forms  of  Default,  -ive. 
Defa-mable,  a.  rare.-0  Also  diff-.  [See 
below  and  -able.]  Liable  to  be  defamed. 

1570  Levins  3/12  Defamable,  defamabilis.  1721  Bailey, 
Diffamable ,  that  may  be  slandered. 

De’famate,  v .  rare-0,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  diffd- 
mdre  after  following  words.]  To  defame,  slander. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Defamation  (dJfam^-Jbn,  def-).  Forms  :  4-6 
diff-,  dyffamacion,  -oun,  etc.,  6-8  diffamation, 
5-  defamation,  [ad.  OF.  diffamation ,  L.  diffd - 
mdtion-em,  n.  of  action  from  diffdmdre ,  with  same 
change  of  prefix  as  in  Defame.] 

1 1.  The  bringing  of  ill  fame  or  dishonour  upon 
any  one ;  disgrace,  shame.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synneq^-j  pe  dede  ys  confusyun, 
And  more  ys  pe  dyffamacyun .  1387  Trevisa  Iligden  (Rolls) 
1 1. 313  Som  tyme  it  were  a  greet  diffamacioun  for  a  man  to  vse 
more  rynges  pan  oon.  1533  Bellendf.n  Livy  11.  (1822)  164 
The  Romanis  has  maid  thair  playis  allanerlie  this  day  to 
youre  diffamacioun  and  schame.  1633  Prynne  Histrio • 
Mastix  1.  iii.  vi.  (R.>,  Their  ayme  is  onely  men’s  defamation, 
not  their  reformation.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  262  p  2  Any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  the  Defamation  of  particular  Persons, 
Families,  or  Societies. 

2.  The  action  of  defaming,  or  attacking  any  one’s 
good  fame ;  the  fact  of  being  defamed  or  slandered  ; 
also  (with  //.),  an  act  or  instance  of  defaming. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Friar's  T.  6  In  punysshynge.  .Of  diffama¬ 
cioun  and  auowtrye.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  xii.  1322 
Wylfid  Defamatyownys.  1529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  127/1 
The  priest  sued  him  before  ye  bishoppes  offyciall  for  Dyffama- 
tyon.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  113  Defama¬ 
tions  breathed  from  the  poyson  of  malice.  1633  Ames  Agst. 
Cerent.  11.  530  It  was  necessarie  to  speak  againe  for  a  good 
cause,  lest  diffamation  should  praevayl  against  it.  1709 
Steele  Tatler  No.  105  p  4  The  Father  of  Boniface  brought 
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his  Action  of  Defamation,  .and  recovered  Daminages.  1726 
Ayuffe  Parergon  212  Diffamation,  or  Defamation  . .  is 
the  uttering  of  reproachful  Speeches,  or  contumelious  Lan¬ 
guage  of  any  one,  with  an  Intent  of  raising  an  ill  Fame  of 
the  Party  thus  reproached;  and  this  extends  to  Writing 
. .  and  to  Deeds.  1883  Law  Rep.  n  Q.  Bench  Div.  595  A11 
advocate  is  protected  from  an  action  for  defamation  only 
when  the  words  he  utters  are  spoken  bona  fide,  and  are  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  matters  before  the  Court. 

t  Defamative,  a.  Obs.  In  6  dyff-.  [f.  L. 

diffdmat-,  ppl.  stem  of  diffdmdre ,  with  change  of 
prefix  as  in  Defame  :  see  -ive.]  Defamatory. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxii.  295  Yf 
he  hath  caused  wrytynges  dyffamatyues  for  to  be  founde  in 
place  openly.  1634  A.  Warwick  Spare  Min .  (1637)  91  De¬ 
famative  reports. 

t  De’famator.  Ohs.  rare-1,  ff.  asprec. :  see 
-on.]  One  who  defames,  a  slanderer. 

1704  Gent/.  Instructed  (1732)  66  (D.)  We  should  keep  in 
pay  a  brigade  of  hunters  to  ferret  our  defainators,  and  to 
clear  the  nation  of  this  noxious  vermin. 

Defamatory  (d/farmatori),  a.  Also  6-7  diff-. 
[ad.  med.L.  diffamatorius ,  F.  diffamatoire  (14th  c.), 
f.  as  prec.  :  see  -ory.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  defama¬ 
tion  ;  having  the  property  of  defaming. 

1592  Sutcliffe  ( titled ,  Answere  to  a  certaine  libel,  suppli¬ 
catory,  or  rather  Diflfamatory.  1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.fr. 
Parnass .  144  Though  the  poets  let  fly  diffamatory  verses. 
1669  Clarendon  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  157  Defamatory  writings. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  (1775)  II.  177  Who.  .condemn 
the  whole  in  general  defamatory  terms.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  482  James,  .had  instituted  a  civil  suit  against 
Oates  for  defamatory  words. 

b.  Const,  of,  to . 

1655  Fuller  CJi.  Hist.  ix.  iii.  §  23  For  dispersing  of 
scandalous  Pamphlets  defamatory  to  the  Queen  and  State. 
Ibid.  x.  i.  §  26  Such  papers  defamatory  of  the  present 
Government.  1868  Stanley  Wcstm.  Abb.  vi.  523  A  passage 
defamatory  of  ten  Bishops.  1891  Times  14  Jan.  5/5  The 
Portuguese  Government  has  protested,  .against  the  posting 
.  .of  bills  and  circulars  defamatory  to  its  credit. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Employing  or  addicted  to  de¬ 
famation. 

176 9  Junius  Lett .  ii.  13  All  such  defamatory  writers.  1836 
Hor.  Smith  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  333  They  have  a  good 
excuse  for  being  defamatory. 

Defame  (d/f<?i-m),  v.  Forms  :  4-7  diff-,  4-5 
deff-,  4-6  dyff-,  6  diffame,  4-  defame.  [ME. 
diffanie-n  and  defame-n,  a.  OF.  diffame-r,  rarely 
desfamer ,  deffamer,  defamer  (mod.F.  diffamer)  = 
Pr.  diffamar.  It.  diffamare ,  ad.  L.  diffdmdre  to 
spread  abroad  by  an  ill  report,  f.  dif-  =  Dis-  + 
fdma  rumour,  report,  fame.  In  this  word  and  its 
derivatives,  while  French  retains  the  prefix  as  dis-, 
des-,  de-,  Eng.  has  the  form  de-,  prob.  after  med.L. 
dif  a  mare  (Du  Cange) ;  cf.  post-cl.  L.  defdmatus 
dishonoured,  infamous,  defamis  shameful. 

(Etymologically,  perhaps,  sense  1  belongs  to  defdmdre, 
senses  2-4  to  dijfdmdrel)} 

1.  trails.  To  bring  ill  fame,  infamy,  or  dishonour 
upon,  to  dishonour  or  disgrace  in  fact ;  to  render 
infamous.  Ohs.  or  arch. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  6571  For  to  make  hym  be 
ashamede  pat  he  shulde  be  so  defamede.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troylus  iv.  537  Me  were  leuere  ded  than  hire  defame, 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxviii.  580  We  ben 
dyffained  bi  thys  grete  knave,  that  doth  somoche  labour. 
1526  Tindale  Matt.  i.  19  Ioseph,  loth  to  defame  her. 
1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  92  The  hauen  of  Alexandria,  newly 
defamed  with  a  number  of  wracks.  1684  Contempt.  State  of 
Man  1.  ix.  (1699)  103  Crimes  so  Infamous,  as  they  not  only 
defame  the  Person  who  commits  them,  but  [etc.].  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  xix.  16  Lest.  .Dishonest  wounds,  or  violence  of  soul, 
Defame  the  bridal  feast.  1850  Tennyson  In  Aleut .  cxi.  23 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman,  Defamed  by  every 
charlatan. 

2.  To  attack  the  good  fame  or  reputation  of  (a 
person) ;  to  dishonour  by  rumour  or  report. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Haitdl.  Synne  11636,  Y  dar  weyl  seye  J?ou 
hym  dyffamest.  £1330  —  Citron.  (1810)  321  pe  kyng  did 
grete  trespas,  diffamed  pe  pape’s  se.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Miller  s  Prol.  39  It  is  a  synne.  .To  apeyren  enyman  or  him 
defame  \v.r.  diffame].  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xx iii.  v, 
I  am  now  in  certayne  she  is  vntruly  defamed.  1547 
Homilies  1.  Lcrve  <$-  Charity  (1859)  67  Speak  well  of  them 
that  diffame  you.  1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii. 
Wks.  1856  1. 122,  I  have  defam’d  this  ladie  wrongfully.  1701 
De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  34  He  never  fails  his  Neighbour 
to  defame.  1837  Lytton  E.  Alaltrav.  240  You  would  darkly 
slander  him  whom  you  cannot  openly  defame.  1883  Law 
Rep.  11  Q.  Bench  Div.  597  The  plaintiff  has  been  defamed, 
and  has  prima  facie  a  cause  of  action . 

4*  3.  To  raise  an  imputation  of  (some  specific 
offence  against  (any  one) ;  to  accuse.  Const,  also 
with  withy  by,  or  clause.  Ohs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Hatuil.  Synne  8304  Ioye  he  hap  hym  self 
to  dyffame  Of  alle  hys  synnes.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xv.  clix.  (1495)  546  One  Tenes.  .was  deffamyd  that  he 
had  lyen  by  his  stepdame.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  4  Lim. 
Mon.  v.  (1885)  1 18  His  creauncers  shul.  .defame  his  highnes 
off  mysgouernance.  1482  Caxton  Trevisa  s  Higden  vn.  iii, 
One  bisshop  that  was  sharply  defamed  by  symonye.  1564 
Grindal  Fun.  Serm.  Wks.  (1843)  20  As  diffaming  him,  that 
for  ambition’  sake  he  would  do  a  thing  contrary  to  his  con¬ 
science.  1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  111.  iv.  1 1673)  347  You  defame 
us  with  Treason  against  the  Emperour.  1736  Chandler 
Hist.  Persec.  213  Others  are  defamed  for  heresy ;  such  who 
are  spoken  against  by  common  report.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe 
xxxviii,  Rebecca.. is,  by  many  frequent  and  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  defamed  of  sorcery. 


+  4.  To  publish,  spread  abroad,  proclaim.  [Ren¬ 
dering  diffdmdre  in  the  Vulgate].  Ohs. 

1382  Wyclif  IVisd.  ii.  12  He  ..  defameth  a}en  vs  [Vulg. 
diffdmat  in  nos ]  the  synnes  of  oure  disciplyne.  —  Matt. 
ix.  31  Thei  goynge  out  defameden  [1388  diffameden]  hym 
thorw}  al  that  lond.  —  1  Thess .  i.  8  Forsoth  of  3011  the 
word  of  the  Lord  is  defamyd,  or  moche  told. 

t  Defame  (difc'Tn),  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  see  the 
verb.  [ME.  diffame  and  defame,  a.  OE.  deffame 
(usually  disfame,  diffame),  f.  def-,  diffamer,  to 
Defame.  Cf.  L.  diffamia  (Augustine,  41I1  c.),  f. 
*diffdmis  (cf.  defamis,  and  inf  amis,  inf  amid),  f. 
dis-  privative  + fdma  Fame.] 

1.  Ill  fame,  evil  repute ;  dishonour,  disgrace, 
infamy. 

,  *375 1  >arbour  Bruce  xix.12  Schyr  Wilyame  Off  that  purches 
had  maist  defame,  For  principale  tharoff  wes  he.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  in.  vi.  H  iv,  His  vertue  is  torned  to  diffame. 
XS33  Bellenden  Livy  in.  (1822)  301  To  the  grete  diffame 
and  reproche  of  Romanis.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iii.  38  So 
ought  all  faytours.  .From  all  brave  knights  be  banisht  with 
defame.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  146  Now  he 
lieth  obscurely  buried,  shrouded  in  the  sheet  of  defame. 
1630  Lord  Persees  50  Such  as  are.  .of  publique  defame  in 
the  world  for  some  evill.  1659  Crown  Garland  of  Roses 
(1845)  60  Yet  lives  his  famous  name  Without  spot  or  defame. 

2.  Defamation,  slander,  calumny. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  2  Gret  defames  and  sclaundres 
withoute  cause.  1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men  (W.  de  W. 
1506)  iv.  xxi.  270  Those  to  whome  he  hath  spoken  the 
dyffame  of  his  neyghbour.  1599  Porter  Angry  Wont. 
Abingd.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  376  Mrs.  Gour.  She  slandered 
my  good  name.  Fran.  But  if  she  now  deny  it,  ’tis  no 
defame.  1609  Rowlands  Knaue  of  Clubs  36  Fond  men 
vniustly  do  abuse  your  names,  With  slaundrous  speeches 
and  most  false  defames.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  447 
Nibles  at  the  Fame  Ofs  absent  Friend  ;  and  seems  t’  assent 
By  silence  to  ’s  Defames. 

Defamed  (d/T<?i-md),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ed.] 

1.  f  a.  Brought  to  disgrace,  dishonoured,  of  ill 
fame  {obs.).  b.  Attacked  in  reputation,  slan¬ 
dered. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  4  The  euyl  lyf  and  diffamed  of  a  kyng 
is  the  lyf  of  a  cruel  beste.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  I.  176  Maist  vile  and  diffamit  creaturis.  1548  Udall, 
etc.  Erasjn.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  30  Souldyoures,  a  violent  and 
a  diffamed  kynde  of  people.  1631  We  ever  .<4  w.  Fun.  Mon. 
146  None  were  to  be  admitted  if  of  a  defamed  life.  1691 
Wood  Ath.  Oxon .  I.  74  The  defamed  dead  recovereth 
never.  1891  Scrivener  Fields  <$•  Cities  159  The  defamed 
character  of  a  fellow-workman. 

2.  Her.  Said  of  a  lion  or  other  beast  which  is 
figured  without  a  tail.  [F.  diffame .] 

1863  Chambers'  Encyl.  s.  v.  Inf  anted  570  Defamed  is  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  animal  which  has  lost  its 
tail,  the  loss  being  supposed  to  disgrace  or  defame  it.  1882 
Cussans  Heraldry  vi.  (ed.  3)  86. 

Hence  Defamedly  adv. 

1567  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scott.  (1864)  III.  265  Let  her  [Queen 
Mary]  know  that  the  Earl  of  Moray  never  spoke  defamedly 
of  her  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Defa'meless,  a.  rare.  [f.  Defame  sb.  or  v. 
+  -less.]  Free  from  discredit  or  reproach. 

1888  Ramsay  Scotl.  <$•  Scotsmen  iSth  C.  II.  ix.  151  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  defameless  than  their  manners. 

Defamer  (dffi?i-mai).  Also  5  deff-,  5-6  diff-, 
dyff-.  [f.  Defame  v.  +  -eh.  Cf.  OF.  diffdmeur, 
deffameur. ]  One  who  defames. 

a  1340  HAMrOLE  Psalter  v.  10  Bakbiters  and  detainers. 
1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  96  A  deffamer  of  wymmen. 
1550  Nicolls  Thucyd.  Pref.  3  (R.)  Pryuye  dyffamours  of 
dylygent  and  vertuous  laboure.  1654  Whitlock  Zootottiia 
460  Blushes  for  the  Defamer,  as  well  as  Defamed.  1797 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  ii,  Impatient  to  avenge  the  insult 
upon  the  original  defamer. 

Defaming  (dif^-mig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Defame. 

1340  1 1  am  role  Psalter  lxiv.  5  J>is  is  wickidnes  and 
defamynge  of  God.  1556 A  urelio  4- 1  sal.  (1608)  1 1,  Fearinge 
the  diffaminge  of  youre  poisenede  tonges.  1611  Bible  Jer. 
xx.  10,  I  heard  the  defaming  of  many.  1611  Beaum.  &  i'  L. 
Philaster  ill.  ii,  They  draw  a  nourishment  Out  of  defamings, 
grow  upon  disgraces. 

Defa'ming,  ppl.  a.  [-ing2.]  That  defames. 
Hence  Defa  mingly  adv. 

1641  Milton  Auimadv.  (1851)  189  What  defaming  invec¬ 
tives  have  lately  flown  abroad  against  the  Subjects  of 
Scotland. 

t  DefaniOUS,  a.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  deffamous,  OF. 
type  *deffameux,  f.  diffame  sb.,  Defame  :  cf. 
famous,  infamous.  (The  stress  varies  in  the  me¬ 
trical  examples.)]  a.  Infamous,  disgraceful,  b. 
Defamatory. 

C1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodc  1.  Iii.  (1869)  32  No  sinne  so 
fowl,  so  defamowse.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  iii.  x.  (1554)  84  a, 
A  word  defamous,  most  foule  in  al  languages.  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poems  (1893)  lix.  10  With  rycht  clefamowss  speiche 
off  lordis.  1557  North  Gueuaras  Diall  Pr.  61  b/2  To 
haue  set  on  his  graue  so  defamous  a  title.  1577-87  Holin- 
shed  Chron.  II.  Kk  j  (N.),  There  was  a  knighte  that  spake 
defamous  words  of  him. 

Hence  +  Defamously  {diff-)  adv.,  defamatorily. 

1557  R.  Allerton  in  S.  R.  Maitland  Ess.  Reform.  556 1 1).) 
Whereupon  should  your  lordship  gather  or  say  of  me  so 
diflamously  ? 

+  Defamy.  Obs.  Also  diff-.  [a.  OF.  diffamie, 
ad.  L.  diffamia  :  see  I  )efame  sb.  Cf.  infamy,  for 
prefix  see  Defame.]  =  Defamation  i  ,  2. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxviii.  109  Wherof  they  of  cartage 
shade  haue  a  blame  that  shalle  torne  vnto  them  to  a  grete 


diffantye.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  cxiv.  87  By  whose  defamy 
and  report,  Sygebert  was  more  kyndelyd  to  set  vpoti  his 
brother.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  eexlii.  359  Y>-  we  be 
reputed  for  false  and  forsworne,  and  to  ryn  into  suche  blame 
and  diflamy,  as  [etc.]. 

Defar,  defarre,  obs.  forms  of  Defer  v.1 

tDefa'rm,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  OF.  des- 
fermcr,  defermcr  to  unshut,  disclose,  turn  out  from 
an  enclosure,  f.  des-,  de-,  De-  1.6+  fermer  to  shut, 
close.]  trails.  To  shut  out  from,  dispossess. 

1648  Symmons  Vind.  Chas.  I  237  Should  they  part  with  it 
[the  Militia]  they  should  not  only,  .defarme  themselves  of 
safety  but  of  their  wealth  and  riches  too. 

Defase,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Defease. 

Defaste,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Deface. 

Defate,  obs.  f.  Defeat  ;  var.  of  Defaite. 

t  Defa'tigable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  defati- 
gdbil-is  (found  in  negative  indefaligdbilis),  f.fati- 
gdre  to  Fatigue  :  see  -ble.] 

1.  Apt  to  be  wearied  ;  capable  of  being  wearied. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Defaiigable ,  easily  to  he  wearyed. 
1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  244  That  when  this  bird  is  defatig- 
able,  and  wearied  with  flying,  that  hee  will  betake  himself  to 
any  ship.  1662  Glanvill  Lax  Orient.  (1682)  116  We  were 
made  on  set  purpose  defatigable,  that  so  all  degrees  of  life 
might  have  their  exercise. 

2.  Apt  to  weary  or  fatigue. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renan's  Disp.  Pref.,  My  Imployments. . 
and  defatigable  diuturnal  Labours. 

Hence  Defatigableiiess. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dcfatigablencss ,  aptness  to  be  tired. 

t  Defatigate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  difatlgdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  defat igare  to  weary  out,  exhaust  with 
fatigue,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  fatTgdi  e  to  weary,  Fatigue.] 
traits.  To  weary  out,  to  exhaust  with  labour.  Hence 
Defa'tigated,  Defa'tigating ppl.  adjs. 

1552  Huloet,  Defatigate,  defatigo.  1566  Painter  Pal. 
Pleas.  (1575)  I.  To  Rdr.,  Mindes  defatigated  either  with 
painefull  trauaile  or  with  continuall  care.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  (1638)  190  Up  which  defatigating  hill  we 
crambled.  a  1666  C.  Hoole  School  Colloq.  (1688)  Ep.  Ded., 
This  defatigating  task  of  a  Schoolmaster. 

+  Defatigation.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  defatigation - 
cm,  n.  of  action  from  defatigdre  (see  prec.).]  The 
action  of  wearying  out,  or  condition  of  being  wearied 
out ;  fatigue. 

1508  Fisher  Wks.  (1876I  196  Whereby  we  shall  come  into 
everlastynge  defatygacyons  and  werynesse  in  hell.  1610 
Barrough  Meth.  Pliysich  iv.  ii.  11639)  218  Sometime  it  is 
caused  through  wearinesse  and  vehement  defatigation.  1654 
tr.  Scudery  s  Curia  Pol.  175  A  defatigation  and  dispirited¬ 
ness  will  accompany  that  oppression. 

Defaulcation,  -faulk,  obs.  ff.  Defalcation, 

-FALK. 

Default  (dilg'lt),  sb.  Forms:  3-6  defaut, -e, 
(4  defaulte),  4-5  def-,  diffaute,  5  defawt(e, 
(deffawte,  defauute),  5-7  defalt,  5-6  defaite, 
-faulte,  (5  deffault(e,  6  difalt,  deafaulte),  fi¬ 
de  fault.  [ME.  a.  OF.  def  mte,  deriv.  of  defaillir, 
after  faute  and  faillir :  see  Fault.  Nearly  super¬ 
seded  in  Fr.  by  a  masc.  variant  defaut  (in  Froissart 
14th  c.),  mod.F.  defaut ;  in  Fng.,  forms  without 
final  -e  appear  also  in  14th  c.,  but  those  with  -e 
came  down  as  late  as  the  16th. 

The  spellings  defaite,  definite,  appear  in  Anglo-Fr.  of 
13-14111  c, ;  and  defalt,  default,  in  English  of  15th  c.,  hut 
the  l  was  not  generally  pronounced  until  the  17th  or  18th  c. : 
cf.  Fault.] 

I.  Failure  of  something,  want,  defect. 

+  1.  Absence  {of  something  wanted) ;  want,  lack, 
scarcity  of ;  -  Fault  sb.  1 .  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  Al.  1718  (Cott.)  [That]  pou  haue  defaut  [»'.  rr. 
defaute,  deffaute]  of  mete  and  drink.  Ibid.  4601  (Gott.) 
Suilk  diffaute  sal  be  of  bred,  pe  folk  sal  be  for  hunger  dede. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  569  Gret  defaut  off  mete  had  thai. 
Ibid.  xtv.  368  Defalt  of  mete.  <  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks.  I.  70  Certis  defaute  of  bileve  is  cause  of  oure  sleuthe. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  199  Bi  necligence  &  defaute  of 
help  ntanie  men  ben  perischid.  a  1470  Tiftoft  Csesar  iv. 
(1530)  6  They  had  defawte  of  all  things  as  be  convenyent. 
1548  Udall  Erasin.  Par.  Pref.  14  Ignoraunce  and  defaulte 
of  iitterature.  1594  Carew  Huartc's  Exam.  I  Fits  (1616)  90 
Through  default  of  a  well  made  penile  he  is  forced  to  write 
with  a  sticke.  1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  /(1655)  19  And 
a  great  default  there  was.. of  sufficient  pay,  of  holesome 
meat,  and  unanimity.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dorn.  Amusem.  94 
Two  kinds  of  deafness  are  those  arising  from  an  excess  of 
wax  in  the  ear,  or  its  total  default. 

f  b.  absol.  Lack  of  food  or  other  necessaries ; 
want,  poverty.  Obs. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  261/16  For  non  ne  scholde  for  de¬ 
faute  bi-leue  \>e  foule  sunne.  a  1300  Cursor  At.  (Cott.)  4760 
pan  iacob  and  his  suns  warn  For  defaut  wel  tier  for-farn. 
1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvm.  67  He..fedde  pat  a-fyngred 
were  and  in  defaute  lyueden.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
1C6  b/i  They  of  the  towne  within  had  so  grete  defaulte  that 
they  ete  theyr  shoys  and  lachettis.  1494  Fabyan  Chron. 
vi.  clxxxvi.  186  Many  dyed  for  defaute. 

c.  For  default  of  (obs.),  in  default  of :  through 
the  failure  or  want  of,  in  the  absence  of ;  +  In 
default :  failing  these  (this,  etc.). 

1297  R.GLouc.(i724)457Vor  defaute  of  wyt.  c  1369CHAUCF.R 
Dethe  Blaunche  5,  I  haue  so  many  an  idel  Purli  for 

defaute  of  slepe.  1393  Gower  Couf.  III.  93  The  fissh,  if 
it  be  drie,  Mote  in  defaite  of  water  deie.  1464  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  24  For  the  defawte  of  eyr  male.  1568  Turner 
Herbal  iii.  29  In  defaut  of  it  he  teacheth  to  take  halfe  as 
much  of  Asarabacca.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625) 
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47  And  for  default  of  other  matter  forsooth,  how  they  laugh t 
at  me.  1650  in  W.  S.  Perry  llist.  Coll.  A mer.  Col .  Ch. 
(i860)  I.  2  It  shall  he  lawful  ..  to  make  Probates  of  Wills, 
and  default  of  a  will  to  grant  Letters  of  Administration  in 
the  Colony.  1689  Hickkringill  Ceremony- M ongcr,  / Vks. 
(1716)  II.  468  The  Presbyters  or  (in  default)  any  Church 
Member.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  104  In  de¬ 
fault  of  that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  340  And  for  default  of  issue  of  the  body 
of  the  said  Thomas,  to  [etc.].  1865  J.  C.  Wilcocks  Sea 

Fisherman  (1875)  27  Pilchards  for  bait  may  frequently  be 
procured,  .in  default  of  which  Mussels  can  be  obtained. 

2.  A  failure  in  being  perfect ;  an  imperfection, 
defect,  blemish,  flaw;  =  Fault  3  :  a.  in  character 
or  things  immaterial.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  4  He  shal  be  put  out  . .  in-to  tyme 
pl  he  haue  hym  amended  of  pe  defautes  to-fore  said,  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  7'fwr(i868)  160  She  is  with  oute  defauute.  a  1533 
Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546'  N  ij  b,  A1  defautes  in 
a  gouernour  may  be  borne  saue  ignoraunce.  1680-90  Temple 
Ess.  Learn.  Wks.  1731  I.  151  New  [books]  ..have  many  of 
them  their  Beauties  as  well  as  their  Defaults.  1704  Swift 
T.  Tubv .  80  Forcing  into  light  my  own  excellencies  and 
other  men’s  defaults.  1880  Kinglake  Crimea  VI.  vi.  143 
Grave  defaults  all  the  while  lay  hidden  under  the  surface. 

+  b.  in  appearance,  structure,  etc.  :  Physical 
defect  or  blemish.  Obs. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5016  And  if  any  lym  wanted  . . 
or  any  war  over  smalle  . .  God  pan  wille  Able  pe  defautes  of 
he  lyms  fulfille.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  iii.  9  pai . .  fand 
he  same  letters  . .  als  fresch  as  pai  ware  on  he  first  day 
withouten  any  defaute.  1487  Churclviv.  Acc.  Wigtoft ,  Line. 
(Nichols  1797)  82  For  mending  and  stoppyng  of  the  botrasses, 
and  other  defauts  in  the  chirche  walles.  156*  T  URNER 
Herbal  11.  39  Lynt  sede  . .  when  it  is  raw  it  taketh  away 
the  defautes  of  the  face  and  frekles.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr. 
Party's  Chirurg.  xxvi.  xvi.  (1678)  639  All  such  defaults  must 
be  taken  away,  and  then,  .an  epulotick  applied. 

II.  Failure  in  performance. 

3.  Failure  to  act ;  neglect ;  spec,  in  Law,  failure 
to  perform  some  legal  requirement  or  obligation, 
csp.  failure  to  attend  in  a  court  on  the  day  assigned  ; 
often  in  the  phrase  to  viake  default.  Judgement  by 
default :  a  judgement  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  the 
defendant’s  failing  to  plead  or  put  in  his  answer 
within  the  proper  time. 

[1292  Britton  i.  ii.  §  8  Et  si  le  pleyntif  face  defaute  a  null 
Counte.]  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  58  Defaute  he 
mad  pat  day.  perfor  was  he  dome  gyuen.  .To  exile  he  erle 
Godwyn.  1411  E.  E.  I  Pills  (1882)  20  Takynge  a  distresse 
in  defawte  of  payment.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VIE  c.  7  If  any 
. .  make  defaute  at  the  day  and  place.  1588  Fraunce  Lawiers 
Log.  53  b,  If  hee  bee  nonsuite  in  an  action,  or  doe  commit 
any  such  like  default.  1666  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  208 
'I'he  calling  over  the  defaults  of  Members  appearing  in  the 
House.  1736  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  III.  540  His  Majesty  per¬ 
sisting  in  his  refusal  to  plead,  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  record 
the  default.  1764  Croker,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  $  Sc.  s.  v.,  Where 
a  defendant  makes  default,  judgment  shall  be  had  against 
him  by  default.  1827  Jarman  Powell's  Devises  (ed.  3)  II. 
155  The  period  of  foreclosure  is  the  date  of  the  final  order 
of  the  Court,  following  default  of  payment  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed.  1851  Ht.  Martineau  Hist.  Peace  (1877)  III.  iv. 
lx,  21  He  had  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default. 

attrib.  1892  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  15  Jan.  8/3  John  F. 
Delaney  was  arrested  . .  this  morning  on  a  default  warrant 
issued  by  the  Superior  Court.  1894  Daily  News  7  Feb.  7/8 
A  default  summons  in  which  the  company  sought  to  recover 
payment  of  an  account. 

J-  4.  Failure  in  duty,  care,  etc.,  as  the  cause  of 
some  untoward  event ;  culpable  neglect  of  some 
duty  or  obligation  ;  =  Fault  7.  Obs. 

To  be  in  default :  to  fail  in  one’s  duty. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26241  (Cott.)  If  pi  barne  for  hi  defaut  be 
for-farne.  c  1400  I^ay  Folk's  Mass  Bk.  App.  iii.  126  He  is 
continuelly  in  defaute  a}en  pat  my^tteful  lord.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  Thurgh  whilk  ilk  man  es  saued, 
hot  if  it  be  his  awen  defaute.  c  1460  Towueley  Myst .  60 
Greatt  defawte  with  hym  youre  fader  fand.  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxix.  634  The  rebellion,  .hath  coste 
. .  many  a  mans  lyfe  in  Gaunt,  and  parauenture  many  a  one 
that  were  in  no  defaulte.  1549  Latimer  5 th  Serm.  (Arb.) 
149  They  shall  aunswere  for  all  the  soules  that  peryshe 
throughe  theyr  defaute.  1614  Raleigh  Hist .  World  11.  473 
Those  calamities  which  happen  by  their  owne  default.  1671 
Milton  Samson  45  What  if  all  foretold  Had  been  fulfilled 
but  through  mine  own  default,  Whom  have  I  to  complain 
of  but  myself?  1742  Pope  Dunciad  iv.  486  A  God  without 
a  Thought,  Regardless  of  our  merit  or  default. 

t  b.  transj.  of  things  :  Failure  to  act  or  perform 
its  normal  or  required  functions.  Default  of  the 
sun  (L.  defectus  soils')  :  eclipse.  Obs. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5015  If  any  lym  wanted .  .Thurgh 
pe  defaut  here  of  kynd.  1520  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  iii.  19/1 
T  alus  founde  fyrste  the  defaute  of  the  sonne  and  the  moone. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  131  It  is  your  Oxe  that 
by  default  of  your  owne  fence  hath  entred  my  ground.  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  i.  111.  §2  Faith,  opinion. . Ratiocina¬ 
tion,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the  default  of  the 
imagination.  1736  Gray  Let.  to  West  in  Mason  Life  (ed.  2) 
14  If  the  default  of  your  spirits  and  nerves  be  nothing  but 
the  effect  of  the  hyp,  1  have  no  more  to  say. 

t  5.  (with  a  and  pi.)  A  failure  in  duty ;  a  wrong 
act  or  deed  ;  a  fault,  misdeed,  offence  ;  =Fault  5. 

a  1225  After.  K.  136  Beon  icnowen  ofte  to  God  of . .  hire 
defautes  touward  him.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxl.  4  It  is 
he  manere  of  vnqueynt  men  when  pai  ere  takyn  with  a 
defaute  to  excuse  paim  wip  falshede.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Sompn.  T.  102  Ye  god  amende  defautes  sire  quod  she.  1539 
Manual  of  Prayers,  Lauds ,  Grant  us  pardon  of  our  defaults. 
1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  74  To  murder  a  gyltlesse  personne  is  a 
defaulte  full  grevouse.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  iii.  iv.  139  Thine 
owne  defaults  did  urge  'This  twofold  punishment.  1703 
Moxon  Mech ,  Exerc.  264  That  no  Timber  be  laid  within 


the  Tunnel  of  any  Chimny,  upon  penalty  to  the  Workman 
for  every  Default  ten  Shillings.  17x9  Bp.  of  London  in 
W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Anter.  Col.  Ch.  I.  201  It  is.  .a grief 
to  hear  of  any  defaults  and  irregularities  among  you. 

+  b.  A  failure  in  what  is  attempted  ;  an  error, 
mistake  ;  =  Fault  5  b.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Clcidc's  T.  962  With  so  glad  chier  his 
gestes  sche  receyveth,  And  so  connyngly  evericli  in  his 
degre,  That  no  defaute  no  man  aparceyveth.  1426  Paston 
Lett.  No.  7  I.  25  Hem  semyth  . .  by  the  defautes  ye  espied 
in  the  same  . .  that  the  processe  . .  is  false  and  untrewe. 
1590  Hutchinson  in  Greenwood  Collect.  Sclaund.  Art.  Cb, 
Your  vnsufficient  Argument  hath  2.  defaults  in  it.  1737  L. 
Clarke  Hist.  Bible  iv.  (1740)  192  One  great  Default,  .was, 
that  they  did  not  make  a  right  use  of  their  victories.  1822 
Southey  Vis.  Judgement  iii  There  he  ..  accuses  For  his 
own  defaults  the  men  who  too  faithfully  served  him. 

f  6.  Failure  in  any  course  ;  spec,  in  Hunting , 
failure  to  follow  the  scent :  loss  of  the  scent  or 
track  by  the  hounds;  =  Fault  sb.  8.  Obs. 

a  1300  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  22  Our  stapes  worp  isene  per-by 
pou  my3t  wippoute  defaute  to  paradys  euene  gon.  c  1369 
Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  384  The  houndis  hade  ouershet 
hem  al,  And  were  on  a  defaute  [v.r.  defaulte]  ifal.  i486 
Bk.  St.  Albans  E  vj  b,  And  iff  yowre  houndis  chase  at  hert 
or  at  haare  and  thay  renne  at  defaute.  1602  2 ndPt.  1\  eturn 
fr.  Parnass.  11.  v.  (Arb.)  31  Thrise  our  hounds  were  at  de¬ 
fault.  1741  Coffipl.  Fain.  Piece  11.  i.  291  The  Huntsman  . . 
assisting  them  at  every  Default,  when  they  have  either  lost 
the  Slot,  or  follow  not  the  right. 

7.  Failure  to  meet  financial  engagements;  the 
action  of  defaulting  in  money  matters. 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Default,  a  failure  of  payment 
of  instalments,  etc.,  agreed  upon,  or  in  the  due  execution  of 
a  contract.  1875  J  evons  Money  (1878)  209  Convicted  of 
fraud  or  default.  1890  Daily  News  8  Nov.  5/4  Some  de¬ 
faults  are  expected  at  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  next 
week. 

Default  (dzfpdt),  v.  Forms :  4-5  defaut(e,  5 
defawte,  6-7  defalt,  6  difalt,  6-  default.  [ME. 
ad.  OF.  defaillir  (in  3rd  sing.  pres,  defalt ,  defaut , 
default )  to  fail,  be  wanting,  make  default,  =  Pr. 
defalhir ,  defaylhir ,  OCat.  defallir ,  Romanic  type 
defalllre ,  f.  De-  +  f attire,  fallen,  L.  fallen  :  see 
Fail.  Cf.  It.  sfallire  ( disfallire ),  Sp.  defallccer ,  to 
fail.  In  English  associated  with  Default  sb.'] 

1.  intr.  To  be  wanting;  to  fail.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in 
quot.  i860,  transf.  from  sense  3.) 

C1340  Cursor  71/.  8572  (Fairf.)  Riches  sal  pe  defaute  nane. 
1382  Wyclif  Num.  xi.  33  )it  flesh  was  in  the  teethe  of  hem, 
ne  defautide  siche  a  maner  mete,  i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
VII.  12 1  The  Court  advised  the  Captain  to  account  to  his 
Owners  for  the  money  which  was  defaulting. 

t  b.  To  have  want  of,  be  deprived  of.  rare  ~ 1. 

c  1440  GestaRom.  xxxvi.  140  (Add.  MS.),  I  leue  to  the  my 
doughtir  . .  and  I  comaunde  the,  that  she  defaute  of  none 
thyng  . .  as  longeth  to  a  maiden  for  to  haue. 

+  2.  To  fail  in  strength  or  vigour,  faint ;  to  suffer 
failure.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Judg.  viii.  5  And  he  seide  . .  ^yueth  looues 
to  the  puple,  that  is  with  me,  for  greetlich  thei  defauten 
[1388  for  thei  failiden  greetli].  Ibid.  15  That  we  3euen  to 
the  men,  that  ben  wery  and  ban  defautid,  looues.  a  1440 
[see  Defaulting  vbl.  sb.].  a  1592  Greene  James IV,  11.  ii, 
And  can  your  . .  king  Default,  ye  lords,  except  yourselves 
do  fail  ?  a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  34  No  inferiour  cause 
can  default  beside  his  intention. 

3.  To  make  default;  to  be  guilty  of  default;  to 
fail  to  fulfil  an  obligation,  esp.  one  legally  required, 
as  to  appear  in  court  at  the  proper  time. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  21  He  ..pardon  crav’d  for  his 
so  rash  default  That  he  gainst  courtesie  so  fowly  did  default. 
1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribes  479  This  was  . .  punishable  if 
defaulted  in.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1828  [see  Defaulting 
ppl.  a.].  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  viii.  (ed.  2)  199 

The  Dissenters  . .  in  the  Weekly  Schools  . .  are  grievously 
defaulting.  1857  [see  Defaulting/*//.  **.].  1858  Carlyle 

Fredk.  Gt.  II.  vm.iv.  318 There  is  one  Rath,  .who  has  been 
found  actually  defaulting ;  peculating  from  that  pious  hoard. 
1892  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  15  Jan.  8/3  Delaney  was  arrested 
by  officers,  .this  morning  . .  He  was  arrested  July  21  . .  and 
defaulted. 

b.  To  fail  to  meet  financial  engagements. 

1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  xix.  (1876)  256  The  colony  . .  will 
cease  to  get  fresh  creditors,  as  assuredly  as  any  defaulting 
foreign  Government  does.  1885  Truth  11  June  925/2  To  insist 
upon  Egypt  paying  her  creditors,  and  to  let  Turkey  default 
to  hers  is  a  palpable  contradiction.  1886  Manch.  Exam. 
9  Jan.  5/1  Last  year  ..  44  companies,  with  8,386  miles  of 
main  line,  defaulted  and  passed  into  receiverships. 

4.  trans.  To  put  in  default ;  to  make  or  adjudge 
a  defaulter  ;  in  Law,  to  declare  (a  party)  in  de¬ 
fault  and  enter  judgement  against  him  (see  quot. 
1828). 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  182  I  hone  the  balleoll,  that  swa 
sone  Was  all  defawtyt  &  wndone.  1574  tr.  Littleton's 
Tenures  87  a,  No  man  of  full  age  shalbe  received  in  any  pie 
by  the  law  to  difalt  or  disable  his  owne  person.  1597  Skene 
De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Sok,  The  court  beand  fensed,  the  Serjand 
thereof  sail  call  the  Soytes,  and  defalt  the  absentes.  1828 
Webster,  Default ,  to  call  a  defendant  officially,  to  appear 
and  answer  in  court,  and  on  his  failing  to  answer,  to  declare 
him  in  default,  and  enter  judgment  against  him  ;  as,  let  the 
defendant  be  defaulted  . .  [also]  the  cause  was  defaulted. 

t  5.  To  fail  to  perform  ;  to  omit,  neglect.  Obs. 

1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  (1649)  32  Wee  shall  not  need 
dispute  . .  what  they  have  defaulted  towards  him  as  no  king. 
1656  Sanderson  Serm.  (1689)  388  He  that  defalteth  any¬ 
thing  of  that  just  honour. 

6.  To  fail  to  pay. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Apr.  6/3  Mexico  . .  defaulted  her  in¬ 
terest  after  promising  to  pay  5  per  cent. 


DefauTtant,  a.  [f.  Default  v.  +  -ant. 
Not  repr.  any  Fr.  form.]  Defaulting,  guilty  of 
default. 

1884  A.  A.  Putnam  10  Yrs.  Police  Judge  v.  30  It  did  not 
transpire  that  the  offending  officials  had  been  delinquent, 
defaultant,  or  otherwise  derelict. 

t  Defau  lted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  Default  sb.  or 
v.  +  -ED.]  Having  defaults  or  defects  ;  defective. 

1580  E.  Knight  Trial  Truth  63  (T.)  The  old  defaulted 
building  being  rid  out  of  the  way. 

Defaulter  (d/fg-ltai).  [f.  Default  v.  +  -eh.] 
One  who  is  guilty  of  default ;  esp.  one  who  fails  to 
perform  some  duty  or  obligation  legally  required 
of  him  ;  one  who  fails  to  appear  when  required. 

1666-7  Marvell  Corr.  lxv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  206  On  Friday 
the  defaulters  upon  the  call  of  the  House  are  to  be  called 
over.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  436  The  defaulters  being  many, 
and  the  amercements  by  the  Officers  perhaps  not  sometimes 
over  reasonable.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Default, 
Judgment  maybe  given  against  the  defaulter.  1848  Thack¬ 
eray  Van.  Fair  lvi,  Master  Osborne,  you  came  a  little  late 
this  morning,  and  have  been  a  defaulter  in  this  respect  more 
than  once.  1877  Black  Green  Past.  xi.  (1878)  85  There  was 
no  chance  of  a  defaulter  sneaking  off  in  the  night  without 
paying  his  fourpence. 

b.  Mi 7.  A  soldier  guilty  of  a  military  crime  or 
offence.  Also  attrib. 

1823  in  Crabb  Tcchn.  Did.  1844  Regul.  Ord.  Army 
1 19  Confinement  to  the  Defaulters’  Room  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  seven  days,  .being  drilled  with  the  Defaulters 
during  that  time.  1853  Stocqueler  Milit.  Encycl. ,  De¬ 
faulters'  Book,  a  regimental  record  of  the  crimes  of  the  men. 
1892  Daily  News  25  Mar.  3/2,  I  attach  a  copy  of  Private 
O’Grady’s  defaulter-sheet. 

c.  One  who  fails  properly  to  account  for  money 
or  other  property  entrusted  to  his  care,  esp.  through 
having  misappropriated  it  to  his  own  use. 

1823  Crabb  Tcchn.  Did.,  Defaulter  (Com.),  one  wKo  is 
deficient  in  his  accounts,  or  fails  in  making  his  accounts 
correct.  1856  E.  A.  Bond  Russia  at  Close  16th  C.  (Hakluyt 
Soc.)  Introd.  81  He  was  soon  . .  denounced,  .as  a  defaulter 
in  his  accounts.  1887  JVestm.  Rev.  June  298  The  Receiver- 
General  for  Lower  Canada  became  a  defaulter  to  the  extent 
of  ^96, 000  of  public  money. 

d.  One  who  fails  to  meet  his  money  engage¬ 
ments  ;  one  who  becomes  bankrupt. 

1858  Simmonds  Did.  Trade,  Defaulter  . .  a  trader  who 
fails  in  his  payments,  or  is  unable  to  meet  his  engagements. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  28  June  9/2  Mr.  H — .  has  been  officially 
declared  a  defaulter  upon  the  Stock  Exchange. 

t  DefauTtiness.  Obs-  0  In  6  defalt-.  [f. 

Defaulty  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Defaltynesse,>/k7'/t\ 

Defaulting  (dtfg-ltiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Default 
v.  +  -1NG1.]  Failing,  failure  \obs.)  \  failing  in  an 
obligation. 

1382  Wyclif  Wisd.  xi.  5  The  enemys  . .  suffreden  peynes, 
fro  the  defauting  of  ther  drinc.  a  1440  Found.  St.  Barthol. 
45  For  defawtynge  of  his  hert,  the  vtteryng  of  his  voice 
beganne  to  breke.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$•  Solit.,  Work 
Days  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  67  Shameful  defaulting,  bubble,  and 
bankruptcy. 

DefauTting,  ppl.  a.  [-ING  -.]  That  defaults  : 
see  the  vb.  (esp.  in  sense  3). 

1828  Webster,  Defaulting,  fpr.  i.  Failing  to  fulfill  a  con¬ 
tract  ;  delinquent.  2.  Failing  to  perform  a  duty  or  legal 
requirement;  as,  a  defaulting  creditor.  Walsh.  1857  G. 
Wilson  Ld.  in  Mem.  x.  (i860)  444,  I  took  a  defaulting 
lecturer’s  place  at  the  Philosophical  Institution.  1889  Law 
Times  LXXXVIII.  115/2  A  writ  of  sequestration,  .against 
a  defaulting  trustee. 

t  DefauTtive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Default  sb.  + 
-ive,  after  Y.fatttif,  -ive:  cf.  Faultive.]  Deficient, 
faulty,  remiss. 

#1400  Wyclif  Exod.  vi.  12  (MS.  B,  etc.)  Hou  sclial 
Farao  here,  moost  sithen  Y  am  vncircumcidid  [v.  r.  that  is, 
defautiyf]  in  lippis.  ^  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  149  pilke 
ryngis  whanne  pei  ben  joyned  wip  merie  pei  ben  defautif 
a^ens  )>e  merie.  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <5-  Mon.  (1642) 
274,  I  never  was  behinde,  nor  defaltive  in  any  thing  which 
might  conduce  unto,  or  advance  your  benefit. 

+  DefauTtless,  a.  Obs.  rare-'.  [-less] 
Faultless. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  8699  Alle  fayrnes  of  pis  lyfe 
here.. pat  any  man  myght  ordayne  defautles  War  noght 
a  poynt  to  pat  fairnes. 

DefauTtress.  rare.  [f.  Defaulter  + -ess.] 
A  female  defaulter. 

1736  Swift  New  Prop.  Quadrille ,  The  defaultress  to  be 
amerced  as  foresaid  at  the  next  meeting. 

+  Defaivlture.  Obs.  ran.  [f.  Default  v.  + 
-ure  :  cf.  failure .]  The  action  of  defaulting ; 
failure  to  fulfil  an  engagement. 

1632  Indenture  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  317  If  any  one  of  the 
aforesaid  parties,  .should  fail  in  the  payment  of  such  money 
..then  it  should  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  rest  of  the  said 
parties,  .to  supply  the  same,  or  to  admit  some  other  person 
or  persons  to  have  the  share  of  such  defaulture,  paying  the 
sum  imposed  on  the  said  share. 

t  Defaulty,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  defawty,  5-  6 
-fauti,  -fautie,  -fauty.  [f.  Default  sb.  +  -y  : 
cf.  Defaultive,  Faulty.]  Faulty,  defective,  in 
fault. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan’.  1 13  Defawty,  deftetivus.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  1.  xiii.  72  Excusing  what  ellis  in  hem  schulde 
be  untrewe  and  defauti.  1462  Marc.  Paston  in  Lett. 
No.  436  II.  84  He.  .swore  sore  he  was  nevyr  defawty  in  that 
ye  have  thowte  hym  defawty  in.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  214  In  the  whiche  werkes  who  so  be  founde  defauty, 
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it  shall' be  layde  to  his  charge.  1530  Palscr.  309/2  De-  ! 
faulty,  in  blame  for  a  matter,  fanteux,fautense. 

Defay te,  obs.  form  of  Defeat. 

Defe,  obs.  form  of  Deaf. 

Defeasance  (d/frzans).  Forms :  5  defes¬ 
ance,  Sc.  defasance,  6  depheazance,  Sc.  defais- 
ance,  6- 7  defeasans,  defeysance,  J  defeisance, 
6-9  defeazance,  6-  defeasance.  [ME.  a.  AF. 
defesaunce ,  OF.  defesance  undoing,  destruction,  f. 
OF.  defcscint ,  des-f  pr.  pple.  of  desfaire  (now  dj- 
faire)  to  undo,  destroy,  f.  des-fde- ,  De-  I.  6+fatre 
to  do.  See  -ance.] 

1.  Undoing,  bringing  to  nought;  ruin,  defeat, 
overthrow.  (Now  always  coloured  by  2.) 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  12  Where  that  champion  stout 
After  his  foes  defeasaunce  did  remaine.  1616  R.  Carpenter 
Christ's  Larum-bell  61  Notwithstanding  the  discouery  and 
defeysance  of  their  manifold  mischieuous  design  men  ts. 
a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  35  He  may  suffer  defeasance 
in  the  intentions  hee  purposeth.  1847  Grote  Greece  n.  ix. 
III.  21  It  was  always  an  oligarchy  which  arose  on  the, 
defeasance  of  the  heroic  kingdom.  1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist. 

I.  viii.  235  The  extinction  or  other  defeasance  of  the  old  | 
royal  houses. 

2.  Law.  The  rendering  null  and  void  (of  a  former 
act,  an  existing  condition,  right,  etc.). 

1592  Greene  Def.  Conny  Catch.  (1859)  T5  The  gentleman 
. .  promised  to  acknowledge  a  statute  staple  to  him,  with  ! 
letters  of  defeysance.  1602  Fulbf.cke  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  68 
As  to  conditions  impossible  in  facte,  such  conditions  if  they 
go  to  the  defeasans  of  an  estate,  the  estate  notwithstanding 
remaineth  good.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  236  b,  Indentures  of 
Defeasance.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  211  It  was  not  a 
defeazance  of  the  right  of  succession.  1827  Jarman  Pou'ell's 
Devises  (ed.  3)  IT.  242  An  executory  devise,  limited  in  de¬ 
feazance  of  a  preceding  estate. 

3.  Law .  A  condition  upon  the  performance  of 
which  a  deed  or  other  instrument  is  defeated  or 
made  void ;  a  collateral  deed  or  writing  expressing 
such  condition. 

Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  9  An  obligacyon .  .and  a  defes¬ 
ance  made  yer  apon  yat  ye  sayd  John  Lyllyng  fra  yan 
furth  suld  be  of  glide  governaunce.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia 
hi.  293  A  sufficient  defeazance  for  the  firmest  bond  of  good 
nature.  1634  Ford  P.  Warheck  11.  iii,  No  indenture  but 
has  its  counterpawn  :  no  noverint  but  his  condition  or  I 
defeysance.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  103  A  defeasance  is  ! 
usually  a  deed  by  it  selfe  concluded  and  agreed  on  betweene 
the  parties,  and  having  relation  to  another  deed  or  grant. 
1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  327  A  defeazance  is  a  collateral 
deed,  made  at  the  same  time  with  a  feoffment  or  other  con¬ 
veyance,  containing  certain  conditions,  upon  the  performance 
of  which  the  estate  then  created  may  be  defeated  or  totally 
undone.  1875  Poste  Gains  111.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  414  The 
warrant  being  accompanied  by  a  defeazance  declaring  it  to 
be  merely  a  security  for  payment. 

+  4.  Sc.  Acquittance  or  discharge  from  an  obli¬ 
gation  or  claim.  Obs. 

i47$V[see  Defease  v.  2].  1489  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV  ( 1597)  §  9 
The  saidis  letters  of  discharge  to  be  11a  defaisance  to  them. 
1551  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1597)  §  10  It  sal  be  leasum  to  the 
annuelleres,  notwithstanding  the  defaisance  maid  presently, 
gif  they  please  to  bye  in  againe. .  Defaisance  of  payment. 
Hence  Defea'sanced  pa.  pplc.  or  a. 

1846  Worcester,  Defeasanced  (Law),  liable  to  be  for¬ 
feited.  Burrcnus. 

Defease,  Also  5  Sc.  defese,  6  Sc.  defase, 

7  defeise.  [f.  dcfcas-ance ,  defeasible ,  etc.,  and  | 
thus  representing  OF.  de(s)fes -,  stem  of  desfaire  to 
undo :  see  Defeasance.] 

1.  trans.  To  undo,  bring  to  nought,  destroy,  rare. 
1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1626)  76  What?  could 
that  Strumpets  brat  the  form  defeise  Of  poore  Mseonian 
Saylers,  drencht  in  Seas?  1866  J.  B.  Rose  Ovid's  Fasti 
vi.  836  Now  on  the  Ides  all  order  is  defeased. 

+  2.  Sc.  To  discharge  from  an  obligation,  acquit, 
b.  To  discharge  (a  part),  deduct.  Obs. 

1478  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  22  (Jam.)  Becauss  the  thane  of 
Caldor  allegis  that  he  has  charteris  to  defese  him  tharof  i 
[payment],  the  lordis  assignis  him.  .to  schew  tha  charteris, 
and  sufficiand  defesance.  1551  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1597)  §  10 
The  awner  . .  sail  not  bee  halden  to  paye  mair  . .  then 
cummis  to  the  residue  thereof,  the  saidis  sext,  fifth  and 
fourth  partes,  respecting,  being  defaised.  1664  Newsyth 
in  M.  P.  Brown  Snppl.  Decis.  (1826)  I.  499  Notwithstanding 
of  the  twenty  shillings  Scots  to  be  defeased  to  the  defender 
upon  the  boll. 

+  Defease,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  Dis¬ 
charge,  acquittance  ;  =  Defeasance  4. 

1491  Ld.  Treas.  Acc.  Scott.  I.  166  Chauncellare,  we  charge 
30W  that . .  }e  here  the  Thesauraris  compt  and  defeis,  and 
allow  as  3e  think  accordis  to  resone 

Defeasible  (d/frzib’l),  a.  Also  6  defeazable, 

9  -ible,  7  defesible,  -eable,  7-9  defeasable.  [a. 
AF.  defeasible  (Lyttelton)  OF.  type  *de(s)faisible, 
*de(s')fesibleJ  f.  de(sfaire ,  de(sfcs-,  to  undo  +  -ble. 

Cf.  Feasible.]  Capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be, 
undone,  ‘  defeated  *  or  made  void  ;  subject  to  for¬ 
feiture. 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  301  There  be  two  or  three  rules 
to  be  obserued,  otherwise  the  adoption  is  defeasible.  1612 
Davies  Why  D'eland ,  etc.  (1747)  81  He  came  to  the  Crowne 
of  England  by  a  defeasible  title.  1767  Blackstone  Comm. 

II.  39^  In  all  these  creatures,  reclaimed  from  the  wildness 
of  their  nature,  the  property  is  not  absolute,  but  defeasible. 
18x8  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  105  A  confirmation  may  make 
a  voidable  or  defeazible  estate  good.  1876  Bancroft  Hist. 
U.S.  I.  xv.  456  The  unlettered  savage .. might  deem  the 
English  tenure  defeasible. 


Hence  Defea  sibleness,  Defeasibi  lity. 

1610  Donne  Pseudo  Martyr  158  Much  lesse  . .  were  our 
La.wes  subject  to  that  frailty  and  Defeseablenesse.  1885 
Sir  F.  North  in  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  542  The  defeasibility 
of  the  gift  in  favour  of  Mrs.  White. 

Defeat  (difrt),  sb.  [Appears  at  end  of  1 6th  c. : 
f.  Defeat  v.,  prob.  after  F.  ddfaite  sb.  (1475  in 
Hatzf.)  :  the  latter  was  the  ordinary  fern.  sb.  from 
def  ait,  -c,  pa.  pple.  of  defair e  vb.,  =  It.  disfatta  ‘  an 
vndoing,  an  vnmaking’  (Florio),  a  defeat,  a  rout; 
Romanic  type  *disfacta  :  see  Defeat  zl] 

+  1.  Undoing;  ruin;  act  of  destruction.  To  make 
defeat  upon  (of) ;  to  bring  about  the  ruin  or  de¬ 
struction  of.  Obs. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  48  If  you  . .  Haue  vanquisht  j 
the  resistance  of  her  youth,  And  made  defeat  of  her  vir-  , 
ginitie.  1602  —  Ham.  11.  ii.  598  A  king,  Vpon  whose  pro¬ 
perty,  and  most  deere  life,  A  damn’d  defeate  was  made.  1621 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Thierry  <$•  Thco.w  ii,  After  the  damned  defeat 
on  you.  a  1634  Chapman  Rev.  Honour ,  That  he  might  I 
meantime  make  a  sure  defeat  On  our  good  aged  father’s 
life.  1636  Davenant  Wits  v.  v,  I  cannot  for  my  heart  pro¬ 
ceed  to  more  Defeat  upon  thy  liberty. 

2.  The  action  of  bringing  to  nought  (schemes, 
plans,  hopes,  expectations) ;  frustration.  (Now  I 
usually  Jig.  of  3.) 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  1.  ii.  213  So  may  a  thousand  actions  j 
once  a  foote  . .  be  all  well  borne  Without  defeat.  1645 
Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  191  After  I  had  sufficiently  com¬ 
plained  of  my  defeat  of  correspondence  at  Rome.  1667 
Ld.  G.  Digby  Elvira  1.  ii,  Th’  ingenious  defeats  . .  You  are 
prepar’d  to  give  to  her  suspicions.  1675  Art  Contentm .  ix. 
§3.  224  With  him  ..  whose  perpetual  toil  makes  him  insen-  ! 
sible  what  the  defeat  of  sport  signifies.  1738  Warburton 
Div.  Legat.  11.  Notes  (R.',  The  defeat  of  Julian’s  impious  : 
purpose  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  1859  Tennyson 
Guinevere  621,  I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 

3.  The  act  of  overthrowing  in  a  contest,  the  fact 
of  being  so  overthrown  or  overcome ;  overthrow. 

With  objective  genitive,  or  its  equivalent,  as  1  after  their  j 
defeat  by  the  Romans  \  4  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  at  Water-  ; 
loo';  phrases,  to  injlict  a  defeat  upon,  \  give  a  d.  to,  to 
defeat ;  to  suffer,  sustain ,  t  receive  a  defeat,  to  be  defeated. 

a.  in  a  military  contest  or  fight.  (The  usual 
term  from  c  1650.) 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  298  They  had  newes  in 
Fraunceof  the  defeat  of  the  armie.  1657  North' s  Plutarch, 
Addit.  Lives  57  To  revenge  the  Defeat  which  they  received 
at  Derbent.  1659  b.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  213  Prince 
Rupert .  .notwithstanding  his  late  defeat  at  Marston  Moore,  j 
Ibid.  298  They  gave  a  totall  defeat  to  the  Turkish  Fleet. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  135  The  dire  event,  That  with  sad 
overthrow  and  foul  defeat  Hath  lost  us  Heav’n.  1710 
Steele  Tatter  No.  74  IT  12  He  received  the  News  of  the 
Defeat  of  his  Troops.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Did.  II. 
103  He  at  last  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  lost  all  his  acqui¬ 
sitions.  1874  G  reen  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  8.  430  The  defeat  of 
the  Armada. 

b.  in  other  contests  or  struggles,  c.g.  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  defeat  of  a  ministry,  of  the  supporters  I 
of  a  measure,  of  a  measure  itself. 

1697  Jf.r.  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.,  Confidence  (1698)  103 
A  Man  of  Confidence,  .is  ready  to  rally  after  a  Defeat ;  and 
grows  more  troublesome  upon  Denial.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  26  In  that  House  of  Commons.. the  Court 
had  sustained  a  defeat  on  a  vital  question.  1884  Gladstone 
in  Standard  29  Feb.  2/7  The  vote  upon  redistribution  of 
power  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  first  Reform  Bill. 

4.  Law.  The  action  of  rendering  null  and  void. 
Defeat  (d/frt),  v.  Forms;  4-5  deffete,  4-7 

defete,  5  deffayt,  dyffeat,  5-7  defait,  6  defayte, 
-fette,  -feict,  -faict,  disfeat,  6-7  defeate,  7  de- 
feit,  6-  defeat,  [f.  OF.  defeit,  fait ,  orig.  desfait , 
pa.  pple.  of  desfaire  =  It.  disfare ,  late  L.  diffacere , 
disfacere ,  to  undo,  unmake,  mar,  destroy  (in  Salic 
Law  and  Capitula  Car .  Magn.)f  f.  L.  dis-  (see 
De-  I.  6)  +  facere  to  do,  make.  Apparently  the 
OF.  pa.  pple.  defait ,  defeit  was  first  taken  into 
Eng.  as  a  pa.  pple.  (see  Defeit,  defet)  ;  this  was 
soon  extended  t &  defeted,  and  defete  taken  as  the 
stem  of  an  Eng.  verb  :  cf.  the  dates  of  these. 

(The  pa.  pple.,  and  even  the  pa.  t.,  were  sometimes  defeat 
in  i6-i7th  c. )] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  unmake,  undo,  do  away  with ;  to 
ruin,  destroy.  Obs. 

1435  Rolls  Pari.  490  Ye  saide  pouere  Toune  of  Caleys,  yat 
by  ye  continuance  of  ye  saide  Staple  hath  hiderto  been 
gretly  maintened  . .  [is]  like  to  bee  defaited  and  lost.  1481 
Caxton  Myrr.  1.  i.  7  God  may  make  alle  thyng  &  alle  deffete 
or  vnmake.  1481  —  Godfrey  21  Whan  Titus,  .deffeted  and 
destroyed  al  the  cyte.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvm. 
xii,  Her  lusty  rethoryke  My  courage  reformed.  .My  sorowe 
defeted,  and  my  mynde  dyde  modefy.  _  1548  Hall  Chron . 

184  To  subverte  and  defaict  all  conclusions  and  agrementes, 
enacted  and  assented  to,  in  the  last  Parliament.  1604 
Shaks.  Olh.  iv.  ii.  160  Vnkindnesse  may  do  much  ;  And  his 
vnkindnesse  may  defeat  my  life.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn. 

11.  xxii.  §  5  (1873)  207  Great  and  sudden  fortune  for  the 
most  part  defeateth  men.  1611  Cotgr.,  Desfaire,  tovndoe; 
..defeat,  discomfit,  ouercome;  ruine,  destroy,  ouerthrow. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vm.  343  Thy  wals  defeat,  were  rear’d  j 
with  fatall  bones. 


+  3.  To  destroy  the  beauty,  form,  or  figure  of ;  to 
disfigure,  deface,  spoil.  Obs. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xii.  65  a/2 
She  was  soo  deffayted  and  dysfygured  by  the  grete  absty- 
nences  that  she  made.  Ibid.  1.  1.  101  b/2  His  vysage.  .was 
also  pale  and  dyffeated  as  of  a  deed  man.  1495  Treviso.’ s 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  iii.  (ed.  W.  de  W.)  83  Dryenesse.. 
makyth  the  body  euyll  colouryd,  and  defacyth  and  de- 
fetyth  [corpus  discolorat  et  deformat ;  Harl.  MS.  4787 
(c  1410)  euel  y-hewed  &  deface})  &  defete  ;  Addit.  MS.  27944 
(1:1425)  euel  I-hewed  &  defactif  &  defete;  orig.  probably 
euel  yhewed  &  defaced  &  defet].  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii. 
346  Defeate  thy  fauour,  with  an  vsurp’d  Beard. 

+  4.  Hunting.  To  cut  up  (an  animal).  Obs . 

14. .  Le  Venery  de  Twety  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  153  And  whan 
the  hert  is  take,  .and  shal  be  defeted.  Ibid.  154  And  whan 
the  boor  is  i-take,  he  be  deffetyd  al  velue. 

5.  To  bring  to  nought,  cause  to  fail,  frustrate, 
nullify  (a  plan,  purpose,  scheme,  etc.). 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  65  Thynges  and  honoures  shal  ben 
defetid  by  sodeyn  deth.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531' 
^4  b,  Whiche  illusyon.  .as  soone  as  it  was  detected  . .  atione 
it  auoyded  &  was  defeted.  1538  Starkey  England  iv. 
1 18  Yf  hyt  were  wel  ordryd  justyce  schold  not  be  so  de- 
fettyd.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  iii.  40  My  stronger  guilt, 
defeats  my  strong  intent.  1660  Hickf.ringill  Jamaica 
(1661)  73  The  most  promising  designs  . .  are  many  times 
easily  defeated.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  in. 
x.  (1743)  204  Almost  sufficient  to  defeat  the  old  adage. 
‘Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day'.  1781  Cowper  Charity  38 
To  thwart  its  influence,  and  its  end  defeat.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  414  To.  .defeat  the  ulterior  objects  of  the 
articles.  1855  Emerson  Misc .  223  A  man  who  commits  a 
crime  defeats  the  end  of  his  existence. 

6.  Law.  To  render  null  and  void,  to  annul. 

1525  Tunstal,  etc.  To  Wolsey  (MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  C  m. 

189  b),  In  case  ye  wold  have  those  points  at  this  tyme  be  ex- 
presse  convention  defeatyd.  1583  Wills  <$•  Inv.  N.  C. 
(Surtees)  II.  62  Herbye  defeating  all  former  will  and  willes, 
by  me  att  anye  tyme  made.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  iv. 
§  279  This  exchange  is  good  until  it  be  defeated  by  the 
wife  or  her  heire.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  142  The 
lessee's  estate  might  also,  by  the  antient  law,  be  at  any 
time  defeated,  by  a  common  recovery  suffered  by  the 
tenant  of  the  freehold.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  49 
A  condition  that  defeats  an  estate.  1848  Wharton  Law 
Lex.  s.  v.  Defeasance,  A  Defeasance  on  a  bond,  .defeats 
that  in  the  same  manner. 

7.  To  do  (a  person)  out  tf/- (something  expected, 
or  naturally  coming  to  him) ;  to  disappoint,  de¬ 
fraud,  cheat. 

1538  Starkf.y  England  I.  iv’.  121  The  credytorys  holly’  are 
defayted  of  theyr  dette.  1542-3  Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20 
§  1  Feined  recoueries  . .  to  binde  and  defete  their  heires 
inheritable  by  the  limitacion  of  suche  giftes.  1569  Newton 
Cicero’s  Olde  Age  14  a,  That  they  might  defeate  him  from 
the  use  and  possession  of  his  goods.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Ha?‘d 
Texts  382  That  thou  maist  not  be  defeated  of  that  glory 
which  awaits  for  thee.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  254  Death. . 
Defeated  of  his  seisure.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  475 
A  means  of  defeating  their  landlords  of  the  security  which 
the  law  has  given  them.  1777  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  6  Oct.,  Having  been  defeated  of  my  first  design. 
1846  Mill  Logic  iii.  xxvi.  §  3  The  assertion  that  a  cause 
has  been  defeated  of  an  effect  that  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  completely  ascertained  law  of  causation. 

+  b.  To  deprive  ^/'(something  one  already  pos¬ 
sesses')  ;  to  dispossess.  Obs. 

1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xxxvi.  xlvii.  (1634)  301  Rogero 
sunders  them.. Then  of  their  daggers  he  them  both  de¬ 
feateth.  1606  Day  lie  of  Guls  1.  ii.  (188D  12  That  who- 
soeuer..can  defeate  him  of  his  daughters  shall  with  theyr 
loues  inioy  his  dukedome.  1677  Govt.  Venice  29  They  are 
never  defeated  of  those  marks  of  Honour,  unless  they  have 
done  something  dishonourable. 

8.  To  discomfit  or  overthrow  in  a  contest ;  to  van¬ 
quish,  beat,  gain  the  victory  over  :  a.  in  battle. 

The  sense  gradually  passes  from  ‘  undo,  annihilate,  ruin, 
cut  to  pieces,  destroy,  rout  in  the  early  quots.,  to  that 
merely  of  ‘  beat,  gain  the  victory  over,  put  to  the  worse  ’,  in 
the  modern  ones.  (Not  in  Shaks.) 

1562  J.  Shute  Combine's  Turk.  Wa?'S  6  The  armie  of 
Baiazith  was  defeicted,  and  he  taken  by  Tamerlano.  1579 
E.  K.  Gloss.  Spensers  Sheph.  Cal.  June,  Great  armies  were 
defaicted  and  put  to  flyght  at  the  onely  hearing  of  hys 
name.  1606  Holland  Suet  on.  15  After  this,  he  defeited 
Scipio  and  Ivba.  Ibid.  47  When  Lollius  and  Varrus  were 
defaited.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  47  Then  . .  he 
made  an  end  of  defeating  them,  the  most  of  them  being 
constrained  to  leap  into  the  Sea.  1667  Ld.  Orrery  State 
Lett.  (1743)  II.  213  Three  English  ships  . .  fell  on  the  Irish, 
killed  some,  and  defeat  the  rest.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar 
64/2  Their  army  was  defeated  before  the  walls  of  Patna. 
1838  T  hirlwall  Greece  IV.  437  An  engagement  followed, 
in  which  Therimachus  was  defeated  and  slain.  1861  Westm. 
Rev.  Oct.  497  But  though  defeated  the  Cotton  States  were 
not  vanquished. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

I?8.  Cowper  Retirement  781  ’Tis  love  like  his  that  can 
alone  defeat  The  foes  of  man.  18x8  Shelley  Rev.  Islam 
vi.  Iii,  But  that  she  Who  loved  me  did  with  absent  looks 
defeat  Despair.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  139 
Isabell  was  not  to  be  so  easily  defeated. 

t  Defeasance.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Defeat  v.  + 
-ance.  (Not  in  Fr.)]  Defeat. 

a  1612  Broughton  Wks.  (1662)  III.  693  By  3000  well 
giuen  to  a  courtier  and  a  lady,  procured  grief  to  Q.  Elizabeth 
and  defeatance. 


t  2.  To  destroy  the  vigour  or  vitality  of ;  to  cause 
to  waste  or  languish  ;  pa.  pple.  wasted,  withered. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  i.  30  pou  languissed  and  art 
deffeted  for  talent  and  desijr  of  pi  raper  fortune.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  136/1  My  body  is  deffeted  by  the 
tormentis,  that  the  woundes  suffre  nothyng  to  entre  in  to 
my  thought. 


Defeated  (d/frted),  ppl.  a .  [-ed  h]  Undone, 

!  frustrated,  vanquished,  etc. ;  see  the  verb. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  10  As  ’twere,  with  a  defeated  ioy. 
1660  Hickeringill  Jamaica  (1661)  86  Daring  to  rally 
defeated  courage,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  V.  239 
The  malevolence  of  the  defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all 
its  energy. 


DEFEATER. 

Defeater  (dtfrtai).  [-er  '.]  One  who  or  that 
which  defeats. 

1844  Tupper  Crock  of  G.  xiii,  That  inevitable  defcator  of 
all  printed  secrets — impatience.  1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel . 

11  Oct.,  The  loss  inflicted  by  the  defeated  on  the  defeater. 

Defeating,  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  k]  The  action  of 

the  verb  Defeat,  q.v. 

1592  Good  Newes  Jr.  Frounce  Title-p.,  Together  with  the 
defeating,  drowning,  and  taking  of  much  victuaille,  come  ■ 
and  money,  sent  by  the  enemy.  1593  Watson  Tears  of 
Fancie  xxvi.  Poems  (Arb.)  191  So  Hue  I  now  and  looke  for 
ioyes  defeating.  1659  Harris  Parivats  Iron  Age  94 
The  defeating  of  some  companies  of  Dragoons. 

Defea  ting,  ///.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  defeats  ; 
see  the  verb. 

1674  Hoyle  Excell.  Theol.  i.  iii.  106  The  defeating  dis¬ 
positions  of  his  providence. 

i  Defea*tment.  Obs.  [f.  Defeat  v.  +  -ment.] 
The  action  of  defeating,  defeat. 

1.  In  battle  or  war ;  =  Defeat  sb.  3. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  I  Carres  iv.  i.  98  The  cause  of  many 
defeatments.  a  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg .  (Arb.)  19 
Considering  the  defeatments  of  Black  water.  1733  Mii.lner 
(  on  fend.  Jrnl.  167  The  Seat  of  the  War  was  wholly  in 
Flanders,  removed  thither  by  the  French  Defeatment. 

2.  Undoing,  frustration,  disappointment  (of  a 
purpose,  design,  etc.) ;  =  Defeat  sb.  2. 

1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  1.  vi.  (1854)  53  Had  these 
letters  been  delivered  to  the  King  (as  they  might  have  been 
but  for  this  defeatments  1674  Owen  Wks.  (1851)  VIII.  491 
The  defeatment  of  these  advantages.  1681  H.  More  Exp. 
Dan.  261  In  defeatment  of  his  Power  and  Laws  in  the 
Church. 

Defeature  (d/frtiiu),  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
7  defaiture,  defeiture,  diffeature.  [a.  OF. 
defaiture ,  desfaiture ,  f.  desfaire  to  undo,  etc.,  after 
fait  itre  L.  fact  lira  making,  doing.  In  Eng.  con-  1 
formed  in  spelling  to  defeat ,  and  in  sense  2  associ-  1 
ated  with  feature .] 

+  1.  Undoing,  ruin  ;  =  Defeat^,  i.  Obs. 

1592  Daniel  Coutpl.  Rosamond ,  The  Day  before  the  | 
Night  of  my  Defeature.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  17  For  ! 
their  first  loves  defeature.  1615  Life  Lady  Jane  Grey  1 
15  iij  b.  After  her  most  vnfortunate  marriage  and  the  utter 
defaiture  almost  of  her  name  and  honours.  1616  R.  C. 
'Times'  Whistle  iii.  900  To  make  defeature  Of  his  estate  in 
blisse  he  doth  intend. 

2.  Disfigurement,  defacement ;  marring  of  features. 
arch.  Cf.  Defeat  v.  3. 

Now  chiefly  an  echo  of  the  Shaksperian  use. 

1590  Si  1  a  ks.  Com.  J-'.rr.  v.  i.  299  Carefull  houres  with  times 
deformed  hand,  Haue  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face. 
Ibid.  11.  i.  98.  1592  —  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  736  To  mingle  beauty 

with  infirmities,  And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature. 
1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  V.  312  All  the 
defeatures  of  guilt,  .stood  on  the  brow  of  the  former.  1829 
Southey  Colloq.  Society  Ded.  1.  iv,  Ere  heart -hardening  i 
bigotry.  .With  sour  defeature  marr’d  his  countenance.  1842 
'Bait's  Mag.  IX.  354  To  see  the  veil  uplifted  from  the  1 
deformities  and  defeatures  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

'f3.  Frustration;  =  Defeat  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Ansiu.  Nameless  Calk.  14  The 
defeature  and  discouerie  of  those  horrible  Traitors.  1668 
1C  Kemp  Reasons  for  Use  of  Ch.  Prayers  10  Have  they 
had  no  disappointments,  no  defeatures?  1681  Glanvill 
Sadduci sinus  1.  (1726)  31  The  Defeature  of  its  Purposes.  1 

+  4.  Defeat  in  battle  or  contest.  Obs. 

1598  Florio,  Soffratto ,  a  defeature  or  ouerthrow.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  II.  481  After  the  defeiture  of  K.  Perseus.  1 
1623  Massinger  Bondman  iv.  i,  Have  you  acquainted  her 
with  the  defeature  Of  the  Carthaginians.  1810  Southey  i 
Kehama  xi.  ii,  Complaining  of  defeature  twice  sustain’d.  I 
1834  Fraser* s  Mag.  X.  417  This  comfort  we  to  our  defeature 
lend. 

Defeature,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.,  sense  2.  Cf.  OF. 
deffaiturer  (13th  c.  in  Godef.),  with  which  however 
the  Eng.  word  is  not  historically  connected.]  trans.  I 
To  disfigure,  deface,  mar  the  features  of.  Hence  I 
Defeatured  ppl.  a. 

1792  J.  Fennell  Proc.  at  Paris  (L.),  Events  defeatured  ; 
by  exaggeration.  1818  Black w.  Mag.  II.  493  A  . .  face, 
defeatured  horribly.  1863  Lo.  Lytton  Ring  Amasis  II. 
137  Ruined  defeatured  shapes  of  Beauty. 

Defeazable,  -ance,  var.  Defeasable,  -ance. 
t  De  fecate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  5  delicate,  7 
defalcate,  [ad.  L.  defvedt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  deface  are 
(see  next).  In  early  times  used  as  pa.  pple.  of 
Defecate  v.] 

1.  Purified  from  dregs,  clarified,  clear  and  pure, 
a.  as  fplc. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Ilelthc  (1541)  34  b,  Ale  or  biere  welle  and 
perfytely  brewed  and  clensed,  and.. settled  and  defecate. 
1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  257  JoyS.  .defecate 
from  your  dregs  of  guilt. 

b.  as  adj. 

1576  Newton  Lemnic  s  Complex.  (1633)  143  This  pure, 
cleare,  defecate,  lovely,  and  amiable  juyee.  1621-51  Anat. 
Mel.  11.  ii.  i.  i.  233  Many  rivers,  .defecate  and  clear.  1671 
R.  Bohun  I  Vin  a  235  The  Air  is  generally  defecate  and 
serene.  1684  tr.  Bonet’s  Merc.  Cornpit.  v.  146  It  renders  the 
mass  ofbloud  defalcate. 

2.  Mentally,  morally,  or  spiritually  purified. 

c  1450  Henryson  Test.  Cres.  (R.),  Sith  ye  are  all  seven 
deficate  Perticipant  of  diuine  sapience.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  1.  i,  Calvinists,  more  defecate  than  the 
rest,  yet.. not  free  from  superstition.  1653  H.  More  Con¬ 
fect.  Cabbal.  (1713)  25  A  pure  and  defecate  ./Ethereal  Spirit. 
1742  Young  Nt.  T/i.  ix.  1209  Minds  elevate,  and  panting  for 
unseen,  And  defecate  from  sense. 
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Defecate  (de’f/'k^t),  v.  Also  6  deficate,  7-9 
defoecate.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  defseedre  to  cleanse 
from  dregs,  purify,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  fivx,  pi.  fivc-es 
dregs.  Cf.  F.  dejequer  (16th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  trans.  To  clear  from  dregs  or  impurities;  to 
purify,  clarify,  refine. 

1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  58  When,  .it  iz  defecated  by  al 
nights  standing,  the  drink  iz  the  better.  1621  Burton  Anat. 
Mel.  1.  ii.  11.  i,  Some  are  of  opinion  that  such  fat  standing 
waters  make  the  best  Beere,  and  that  seething  doth  defe¬ 
cate  it.  1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  20  The  gum,  which 
they  defecate  in  water  by  boiling  and  purging.  1753 
Hkrvey  Theron  <$•  Asp.  (1757)  I.  xii.  457  Some  like  the 
Distillers  Alembick  sublimate ;  others  like  the  Common 
sewers  defecate.  1881  H.  Nicholson  From  Sword  to 
Share  xx\ ii.  255  The  juice  should  be.  .defecated  and  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  most  approved  methods. 

2.  fig.  To  purify  from  pollution  or  extraneous 
admixture  (of  things  immaterial). 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  1.  iii, Till  Luther’s  time., 
who  began  upon  a  sudden  to  defecate,  and  as  another  sun 
to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition.  1648 
Boyle  Seraph.  Love  (1700)  58  To  Defecate  and  Exalt  our 
Conceptions.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  i.  17  If  we  defaecate 
the  notion  from  materiality.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
177  p  4  To  defecate  and  clear  my  mind  by  brisker  motions. 
1866  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Introd.  Poems  1890  II.  162  Agrow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  curtail  language  into  a  mere  convenience, 
and  to  defecate  it  of  all  emotion.  1870  W.  M.  Rossetti 
Life  of  Shelley  p.  xx,  To  defecate  life  of  its  misery. 

3.  To  remove  (dregs  or  Leces)  by  a  purifying 
process ;  to  purge  away ;  to  void  as  excrement. 
Also  fig. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  iv.  13  It  [the  air]  soon 
began  to  defecate  and  to  depose  these  particles  upon  the  oily 
surface.  1862  Goulburn  Pers.  Relig.  iv.  vii.  (1873)  31 1  To 
defecate  the  dregs  of  the  mind.  1872  H.  Macmillan  True 
Vine  iii.  91  By  the  death  of  the  body,  sin  is  defecated 
b.  absol.  To  void  the  fceces. 

1864  in  Webster.  1878  A.  Hamilton  Nerv.  Dis.  108  The 
patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  up  to  defecate.  1889 
J.  M.  Duncan  Clin.  Led.  Dis.  Women  xiv.  (ed.  4)  96. 

Hence  De  fecating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1855  Maurice  Let.  in  Life  (1884)  II.  vii.  277  Get  it  clear 
by  any  defalcating  processes.  1885  Manch.  Even.  News 
29  May  2/2  The  use  of  defecating  powders. 

Defecated  (de'fike'tei),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Cleared  of  dregs  or  impurities ;  clarified,  clear. 

1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  ii.v.  (1648)  185  Have  the  air 

.  .so  pure  and  defecated  as  is  required.  1677  Grew  Anat. 
Fruits  iii.  §  6  A  more  defecated  or  better  fined  Juyee.  1733 
Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  Pref.  (1734)  5  Generous,  defecated, 
spirituous  Liquors.  1865  Sat.  Rez>.  17  June  721/1  We  have 
a  right  to  ask.  .that  our  rivers  should  flow  with  water,  and 
not  with  defecated  sewage. 

2.  fig.  Mentally,  morally,  or  spiritually  purified. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  4  A  great  deale  of 

cleare  elocution,  and  defalcated  conceit.  1793  T.  Taylor 
Orat.  Julian  39  Consider  the  defecated  nature  of  that  pure 
and  divine  body.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  279 
His  judgment  daily  becomes  more  and  more  defecated. 

3.  transfi.  Of  evil :  Unmixed,  unmitigated. 

1796  Burke  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  57  The  principle 
of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure,  unmixed,  dephlegmated, 
defecated,  evil.  1827  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  1.  (1873)  92  The  Penal 
Colonies,  .have  been  the  seats  of  simple,  defecated  crime. 

Defecation  (defiTk^’Jan).  Also  defaecation. 
[ad.  L.  defseedtion-em ,  n.  of  action  from  defseedre 
to  Defecate.  Also  in  mod.F.]  The  action  or 
process  of  defecating. 

1.  The  action  of  purifying  from  dregs  or  lees ; 
cleansing  from  impurities  ;  clarification. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Defecation ,  a  purging  from  dregs, 
a  refining.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  <ed.  2)  218  Depuration 
and  defecation  . .  of  the  blood  and  vital  spirits.  1865 
Standard  26  Jan.,  Unless  some  means  are  taken  for  the  de¬ 
fecation  of  the  sewage  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  river. 

2.  Purification  of  the  mind  or  soul  from  what  is 
gross  or  low. 

1649  JER*  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  1.  Ad  §  ix.  142  A  defecation 
of  his  faculties  and  an  opportunity  of  Prayer. 

3.  The  discharging  of  the  faeces. 

1830  R.  Knox  Beclard'' s  Anat.  310  In  coughing,  sneezing, 
vomiting,  defecation  . .  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
muscles,  .act  in  unison.  1847-9 T  odd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  142/2 
Cases  of  defecation  of  hair. .are. .to  be  received  with  dis- 
trust.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  vi.  153  When  defecation  takes 
place. 

Defecator  (de’fi'k^itai).  [agent-n.  f.  Defe¬ 
cate  v. :  see  -or.]  One  who  or  that  which  defecates 
or  purifies ;  spec,  in  Sugar-manufacture :  see  quot. 
1874. 

1864  Webster,  Defecator ,  that  which  cleanses  or  purifies. 
1874  Knight  Mech .  Did.,  Defecator ,  an  apparatus  for  the 
removal  from  a  saccharine  liquid  of  the  immature  and 
feculent  matters  which  would  impair  the  concentrated  re¬ 
sult. .  .Defecators  for  sorghum  partake  of  the  character  of 
filters.  1875  Ure  Did.  Arts  III.  944  ( Sugar ),  This  dis¬ 
solving  pan  is  sometimes,  .called  a  ‘defecator  *. 

Defect  (d/fekt),  sb.  Also  5  defaicte,  5-6 
defecte.  [ad.  L.  defect-us  defect,  want,  f.  ppl. 
stem  of  de  tic  ere  to  leave,  desert,  fail,  etc. :  see 
Defect  v.  In  early  use  repr.  OF.  defaicte  priva¬ 
tion,  or  defaict  evil,  misfortune :  see  Defeat  ».] 

1.  The  fact  of  being  wanting  or  falling  short; 
lack  or  absence  of  something  essential  to  com¬ 
pleteness  (opposed  to  excess) ;  deficiency. 

1589  Nashk  Introd.  Greene's  Menaphou  (Arb.)  ii  To 
supplie  all  other  inferiour  foundations  defects.  1592  Davies 


DEFECT. 

|  Immort.  Soul  Introd.  v.  2  Which  Ill  being  nought  but 
a  Defect  of  Good.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena 
1  1 12  Holding  on  a  meane  path  betweene  excesse  and  defect. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  ii.  43,  I  must  supply  a  defect 
in  my  former  relation.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1817)  I.  360 
1  The  excess  of  one  check  is  balanced  by  the  defect  of  some 
other.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  495  Having  little 
money  to  give,  the  Estates  supplied  the  defect  by  loyal 
protestations  and  barbarous  statutes.  1878  Mokley  Crit. 
i  Misc.y  Condorcet  66  The  excess  of  scepticism  and  the  defect 
'  of  enthusiasm. 

b.  In  defect :  wanting,  deficient,  defective.  In 
,  (f  for)  defect  of:  in  default  of,  for  want  of. 

1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  1  The  latter  being  in 
defect.  Ibid.  i.  5  Our  bodies  are  . .  prone  to  pine  away  for 
defect  of  daily  food.  1641  French  Distill .  i.  (1651)  3  In 
defect  of  a  Furnace  . .  we  may  use  a  Kettle.  1643  Sir  T. 
Browne  Relig.  Med.  (1659)  *74  That  [quality]  . .  in  whose 
defect  the  Devils  are  unhappy.  1767  Blackstone  Comm. 

II.  76  Besides  the  scutages  they  were  liable  to  in  defect  of 
personal  attendance.  1865  Grote  Plato  I.  i.  47  In  other 
[animals]  water  was  in  excess,  and  fire  in  defect. 

2.  A  shortcoming  or  failing;  a  fault,  blemish, 
flaw,  imperfection  (in  a  person  or  thing). 

c  \^zo  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  44  An  hidde  defaicte  is  sum- 
tyme  in  nature  Under  covert.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  138 
But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ?  1594  Hooker 

Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  (1611)  2  The  manifold  defects  whereunto  every 
kind  of  regiment  is  subiect.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1. 
(1843)25/1  The  very  good  general  reputation  he  had,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  defects,  acquired.  1752  Fielding  Covent 
Gard.  Jrnl.  No.  56  Ill  breeding,  .is  not  a  single  defect,  it  is 
the  result  of  many.  1857  H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Poets  II.  x.  18 
Its  incurable  defect  is  an  utter  absence  of  imagination.  1878 
Morley  Crit.  Misc .,  Vauvenargues  14  Vauvenargues  has 
the  defects  of  his  qualities. 

b.  Naut.  (See  quots.) 

1829  Marry  at  F.  Mildmay  v,  Having  delivered  . .  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  defects,  they  were  sent  up  to  the  Admiralty. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.t  Defects ,  an  official  return 
of  the  state  of  a  ship  as  to  what  is  required  for  her  hull 
and  equipment,  and  what  repairs  she  stands  in  need  of. 
Upon  this  return  a  ship  is  ordered  to  sea,  into  harbour,  into 
dock,  or  paid  out  of  commission. 

1 3.  The  quality  of  being  imperfect ;  defectiveness, 
i  faultiness.  Obs. 

1538  Starkey  England  11.  i.  178  The  defecte  of  nature  ys 
with  vs  such,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxlix.  11  When  all  my 
best  doth  worship  thy  defect.  1776  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc. 
vii.  (1876)  414  The  merit  or  defect  of  performances. 

4.  The  quantity  or  amount  by  which  anything 
falls  short ;  in  Math,  a  part  by  which  a  figure  or 
quantity  is  wanting  or  deficient. 

1660  Barrow  Euclid  vi.  xxvii,  The  greatest  is  that  A  D 
which  is  applied  to  the  half  being  like  to  the  defect  K  I.  1674 
Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  223  Supplying  the  defect  of  the  Dividend 
with  Cyphers.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr.  290 
When  a  decrement  by  1  row  of  molecules  takes  place  on  the 
edge  of  any  parallelopiped,  the  ratio  of  the  edges  of  the 
defect  [etc.].  1858  Herschel  Astroii.  §  545  An  allowance 

. .  proportional  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  Jupiter's  distance 
from  the  earth  above  or  below  its  average  amount. 

+  5.  Failure  (of  the  heavenly  bodies)  to  shine; 
eclipse  ;  wane  of  the  moon.  Obs.  [L.  defec/us.\ 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1307  The  defect  of  the 
Moone  and  her  occultation.  1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts 
(1658)  4  When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane,  they  [Apes] 
are  heavie  and  sorrowful  . .  for,  as  other  beasts,  so  do 
these  fear  the  defect  of  the  stars  and  planets.  1692  Ray 
Dissol.  World  259  Prodigious  and  lasting  Defects  of  the 
Sun,  such  as  happened  when  Caesar  the  Dictator  was  slain. 

+  6.  A  falling  away  ( from ),  defection.  Obs. 

1540  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xlix.  367  The  king . .  made 
a  defect  from  his  purpose  of  reformation  \yith  great  precipi¬ 
tancy.  c  1790  Willock  Voy.  308  When  a  priest  apostatizes 
. .  they  seldom  place  his  defect  to  the  account  of  conscience. 

t  Defe  ct,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  defedusy  pa.  pple.  of 
dcficere  :  see  next.]  Defective,  deficient,  wanting. 

1600  Tourneur  T ransf.  Metamorph.  Prol.  i,  This  huge 
concauitie,  defect  of  light.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks. 
(N.),  Their  service  was  defect  and  lame.  1664  Floddcn  F. 
vi.  56  And  sage  advice  was  clean  defect. 

Defe*Ct,  v.  [f.  L.  defect -,  ppl.  stem  of  deficere 
to  leave,  desert,  depart,  cease,  fail,  f.  De-  4-  faccre 
to  make,  do.]  I.  intr. 

+  1.  To  fail,  fall  short,  become  deficient  or  want¬ 
ing  ;  to  fall  off  from  (a  standard,  etc.).  Obs. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  143/2  After 
he  perceiued  that  nature  began  to  faile  and  defect,  he 
yeelded  himselfe  to  die.  1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  iv. 
(1603)  315  The  vertue  and  goodnesse  of  men  seemeth  to  de¬ 
fect  from  that  of  former  ages.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  1.  v.  18  Yet  have  the  inquiries  of  most  defected  by  the 
way.  1652  Gaulk  Magastrom.  295  The  Moon  suddenly 
defected  in  an  ecclipse.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1716 

III.  16  Not  . .  to  defect  from  the  right . .  course  thereto. 

2.  To  fall  away  from  (a  person,  party,  or  cause)  ; 

to  become  a  rebel  or  deserter.  Now  Obs.  or  rare. 

1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  liii.  241  Thay 
had  defected  frome  the  Christiane  Religioune.  1646  Buck 
Rich.  Illy  1.  15  The  Duke  was  now  secretly  in  his  heart  de¬ 
fected  from  the  King,  and  become  male-content.  1652  Gaule 
Magastrom.  340  He  defected,  and  fled  to  the  contrary  part. 
i860  Russell  Diary  India  I.  xviii.  280  The  native  troops 
and  gunners  defected. 

II.  trans. 

+  3.  To  cause  lo  desert  or  fall  away.  Obs. 

1636  Prynne  Unbisti.  Tim.  Ded.  (1661)  7  Defect  me  from 
(the  Episcopal  1  throne,  expell  me  the  City.  1685  F.  Spence 
House  of  Medici  373  The  means  of  defecting  his  garrison. 

f  4.  To  hurt,  damage,  make  defective  ;  to  dis¬ 
honour.  Obs. 

1579  Remedie  agst .  Lone  C  ij,  To  brydell  all  affectes.  As 
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. .  Drunkennesse,  Whordome,  which  our  God  defectes.  1639 
Troubles  Q.  Eliz.  (N.),  Men  may  much  suspect ;  But  yet, 
my  lord,  none  can  my  life  defect. 

Hence  +  Defe'cted.///.  a.,  +  Defending  vbl.  sb. 
1589  Warner  Alb .  Eng.  v.  xxviii.  (R.),  Defected  honour 
neuer  more  is  to  be  got  againe.  1596  Dalrymlle  tr.  Leslie  s 
Hist .  Scot,  f  1885)  62  A  certanegret  schip,  hot  throuch  aldnes 
defected.  1602  Carew  Cormvall  (1723)  140  a,  There  dwelt 
another,  so  affected,  or  rather  defected  [being  deaf  and 
dumb].  1635  Heywood  Hierarch.  11.  Comm.  104,  I  finde 
myselfe  much  defected  and  disabled  in  my  knowledge  and 
understanding.  1686  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  262  The  Arch¬ 

bishop  of  York  now  died . .  I  look  on  this  as  a  great  stroke  to 
the  poor  Church  of  England,  now  in  this  defecting  period. 

Defectant  (d*fe*ktant).  rare.  [f.  Defect  v. 
+  -  ant.  (No  corresp.  L.  or  F.)]  =  Defector. 

1883  Field  i  Dec  759  Defectant  after  defectant  causing. . 
the  honorary  secretary  an  immense  amount  of  trouble. 

Defectibility  (d/fe:ktibrliti).  [f.  next  + 
-ITY.]  Liability  to  fail  or  become  defective. 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  108  This  is.. to  detect.. the 
defectibility.  .in  his  creature.  1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III. 
4  Sin  came  first  into  the  world  from  the  Defectibilitie  of 
our  first  Parents  their  Free-wil.  1705  Purs  hall  Mech. 
Macrocosm  13  A  Defectibilty  in  these  is  Inconsistent  with 
Infinite  Wisdom.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Editc.  viii. 
(ed.  2)  192  The  certain  defectibility  of  all  institutions,  which 
depend  not  upon  the  principle  of  self-government. 

Defectible,  a.  Also  7  -able.  [f.  L.  defect -, 
ppl.  stem  of  dbficere  (see  Defect  v.)  +  -ble  :  cf. 
perfectible .]  Liable  to  fail  or  fall  short. 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph .  (1658)  104  The  sin  of  a  creature 
defectable  maybe  ordained.  1674  Hickman  Quinquart. 
Hist.  (ed.  2)  12  The  defectible  nature  of  the  will.  1736 
Butler  Anal.  1.  v.  Wks.  (1874)  I.  101  Such  creatures., 
would  for  ever  remain  defectible. 

Defection  (d*  fe’kjan).  In  6  defeceion.  [ad. 
L.  defection-em  desertion,  revolt,  failure,  eclipse, 
deficiency,  fainting,  etc.,  n.  of  action  from  L. 
deficere :  see  Defect  v.  Cf.  F.  defection  (in  OF. 
1 3—1 5th  c.,  and  in  mod.F.  18— iptli  c.,  but  obs. 
in  1 6th  c.,  when  the  Eng.  word  was  adopted 
from  L.).] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  failing,  falling  short  or 
becoming  defective;  failure  (0/' anything). 

1544  Phaer  Regim.  Lyfe  (1553)  G  vj  b,  Mani  times  foloweth 
defeceion  of  the  strength.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  36 
You.. suffer  no  defection  of  your  renoune,  nor  eclipse  of 
dignitie.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  n.  62  The  stopping  of  the 
waters  [of  Jordan]  above  must  necessarily  command  their 
defection  beneath.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701) 
29/2  As  soon  as  he  remembred  these  words,  he  fell  into 
a  great  defection  of  Spirit.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villctte  xxiv, 
I  underwent  . .  miserable  defections  of  hope,  intolerable 
encroachments  of  despair.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John 
Bapt.  iii.  §  1.  129  All  the  cumbrous  ceremonial  might  be 
strictly  attended  to  without  flaw  or  defection. 

+  b.  spec .  Failure  of  vitality ;  a  fainting  away 
or  swooning.  Obs. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  417  The  vrine  that  hee  auoyded 
in  his  defections  or  swounds.  1684  tr.  Bojiet' s  Merc.  Compit. 
xix.  680  It  may  be  sometimes  good  in  sudden  Defections  of 
the  Soul  to  sprinkle  cold  water  on  the  Face. 

f  c.  Imperfection,  defectiveness;  an  instance  of 
this,  a  defect.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  273  In  whom,  if  there  be 
any  defection,  .it  is  to  be  referred  to  Nature.  1651  Life 
Father  Sarpi  (1676)  93  He  himself  in  his  anatomy  of  his 
affections  and  defections  . .  acknowledges  himself  to  be 
severe.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Defection,  .an  infirmity. 
1677  Hale  Contempt.  11.  38  The  Light  of  Nature  shews  us, 
that  there  is  a  great  defection  and  disorder  in  our  Natures. 

2.  The  action  of  falling  away  from  allegiance  or 
adherence  to  a  leader,  party,  or  cause ;  desertion. 

1552  Huloet,  Defection ,  properly  wheras  an  armye  doth 
forsake  their  owne  captayne.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus. 
11.  (1882)  92  After  the  defection  of  ludas  the  traitour.  1653 
H.  Cog  an  tr.  Pinto'' s  Trav.  lxx.  284  Fearing  lest  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  his  souldiers  should  daily  more  and  more  increase. 
1670  R.  Coke  Disc.  Trade  Pref.,  When  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands  made  their  defection  from  the  Crown  of  Spain.  1777 
Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1778)  II.  vi.  251  A  spirit  of  defec¬ 
tion  had  already  begun  to  spread  among  those  whom  he 
trusted  most.  1884  Nonconf.  §  Indep.  21  Feb.  186/3  The 
Liberal  defection  on  Wednesday  morning  was.  .small. 

3.  A  falling  away  from  faith,  religion,  duty,  or 
virtue  ;  backsliding ;  apostasy. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  11.  (R.),  Suche  a  defection  from 
Christ  as  Saint  Paul  speketh  of.  1549  Latimer  5 th  Serm. 
bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  132  Also  the  defection  is  come  and 
swaruinge  from  the  fayth.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus 
ii.  t  The  Lord  for  this  end  permitteth  many  generall  defec¬ 
tions  and  corruptions.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv. 
vii.  355  The  defection  and  disobedience  of  the  first  Man, 
which  brought  Death  into  the  World.  1738  Warburton 
Div.  Legat.  I.  287  Their  frequent  Defections  into  Idolatry. 
1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  300  The  times  of 
defection  and  idolatry.  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  II.  436 
For  each  such  defection  we  must  find  forgiveness. 

Hence  Defe  ctionist,  one  who  advocates  defec¬ 
tion.  1846  Worcester  cites  Morn.  Chron. 

t  Defe'ctious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Defection  :  see 
-ODS.  Cf.  infectious^ 

1.  Having  defects,  defective. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  1.(1586)  11b,  Without 
Conversation  our  life  would  bee  defectious.  1581  Sidney 
Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  43  Perchance  in  some  one  defectious 
peece,  we  may  find  a  blemish. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  defection  or  desertion. 

1630  Lord  Relig.  Persees  Ep.  Ded.,  Relapse  and  defectious 

apestasie. 
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Defective  (difektiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5  de- 
fectif,  -yf,  defvf)ectyff(e,  5-6  def(f)ectyve. 

[a.  F.  defectif,  -ive  (14th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  defec¬ 
tives  (Tertull.),  f.  defect -,  ppl.  stem  of  deficfre : 
see  Defect  z>.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Having  a  defect  or  defects  ;  wanting 
some  essential  part  or  proper  quality  ;  faulty,  im¬ 
perfect,  incomplete. 

1472  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)25  The  crosse  in  the  markythe 
his  defectyff  &  lyke  to  fall.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng. 
clxiv.  148  And  tho  lete  kyng  edward  amende  the  lawes  of 
walys  that  were  defectif.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  4 
Weightes  and  mesures  so  found  defectif  to  be  forfeit  and 
brent.  1528  Paynel  Salemes  Regim.  X  iv  b,  Saffron  com- 
fortethe  defectiue  membres,  and  principallye  the  harte. 
1599  Sandys  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  153  For  a  Prince  hee  hath 
beene  thought  somwhat  defective.  1663  Gerbif.r  Counsel 
8  Why  modern  and  daily  Buildings  are  so  exceedingly  De¬ 
fective?  1781  Cowper  Poems ,  Ep.  to  Lady  Austen  62  In 
aid  of  our  defective  sight,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxiv.  17 1 
My  defective  French  pronunciation.  1893  Law  Times'  Rep. 
LXVIII.  309/1  The  defective  condition  of  the  drains. 

b.  Defective  fifth  (in  Music ) :  an  interval  con¬ 
taining  a  semitone  less  than  the  perfect  fifth. 
Defective  hyperbola  (in  Math. )  :  =  Deficient 
hyperbola. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey\  Semi- Diapason,  a  Term  in 
Musick,  signifying  a  defective  or  imperfect  Octave.  1727- 
51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Curve,  [Newton’s]  Enumeration  of 
the  Curves  of  the  second  kind.  .Six  are  defective  parabolas, 
having  no  diameters.  .Seven  are  defective  hyperbolas, having 
diameters.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Semidiapente,  a  defective 
fifth,  called  a  false  fifth. 

2.  Defective  in  (fief) :  wanting  or  deficient  in. 

1599  Sandys  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  112  A  soveraigne  pre¬ 
servative,  and  defective  of  no  vertue  save  Iustice  and 
Mercy.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  233  All  which  the  Moore  is 
defectiue  in.  a  1639  W.  Whateley  Prototypes  1.  xi.  (1640) 
107  Why  are  we  so  defective  in  this  duty  ?  1689  Evelyn 
Mem.  (185 7)  III.  305  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  in  England  so 
defective  of  good  libraries.  1713  Addison  Guard.  No.  no 
iP  2  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  defective  in 
giving  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  introduce. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  121  The  first  portion  of  the 
dialogue  is  in  no  way  defective  in  ease  and  grace. 

+  3.  At  fault ;  that  has  committed  a  fault  or 
offence  ;  guilty  of  error  or  wrongdoing.  Obs. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  106  Thou  puttist  defaut  to 
prestes,  as  erst  thou  didist  to  curates.  I  wot  thai  ben 
defectif,  bot  }it  stondith  Cristis  religion.  1467  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  389  Yf  suche  a  person e  may  be  founde  defectyf 
by  xij.  men  lawfully  sworen.  1504  Atkynson  tr.  De  Imi- 
tatione  in.  xv,  If  thou  founde  thy  aungels  defectyue  & 
impure.  1518  Act  10  Hen.  VIII  in  St  at.  Irel.  (1621)  56 
Persons.. so  founden  defective  or  trespassing  in  any  of  the 
said  statutes.  1677  Govt.  Venice  189  When  any  of  them  is 
defective,  he  is  responsible  to  that  terrible  Court. 

4.  Wanting  or  lacking  (to  the  completeness  of 
anything). 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  55  To  supply  that  which 
was  defective  in  some,  or  to  correct  what  was  amisse  in 
others.  1711  Strype  Parker  iv.  iii.  (R.),  To  have  written 
thereon  what  was  defective.  1714  tr.  Rivella  68  He  . .  did 
not  then  dream  there  was  any  thing  in  her  Person  defective 
to  his  Happiness.  1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  IV.  xn. 
v.  162,  I  wish  you  had  a  Fortunatus  hat ;  it  is  the  only 
thing  defective  in  your  outfit. 

5.  Gram .  Wanting  one  or  more  of  the  usual 
forms  of  declension,  conjugation,  etc. 

I53°  Palsgr.  Introd.  30  Verbes  parsonall  be  of  thre  sortes, 
parfyte,  anomales,  and  defectyves.  Ibid.  36  Some  be  yet 
more  deffectyv«s.  1824  L.  Murray  E?ig.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I. 
168  Defective  Verbs  are  those  which  are  used  only  in  some 
of  their  moods  and  tenses,  ( e.g .)  Can,  could . .  Ought . .  quoth. 

+  6.  Defective  cause :  see  Deficient  a.  3.  Obs. 

1624  N.  De  Lawne  tr.  Du  Mo  u  tin's  Logick  60  Under  the  . 
Efficient  cause  we  comprehend  the  cause  which  is  called 
Defective.  As  the  want  of  sight  is  the  cause  of  going 
astray.  1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  195  Albeit  Gods  wil 
be  the  effective  and  predeterminative  cause  of  the  substrate 
mater  of  sin,  yet  it  is  no  way  a  defective  or  moral  cause  of 
sin. 

B.  sb.  +  1.  A  thing  defective  or  wanting.  Obs. 

1497  Fp.  Alcock  Mons  Perfect.  Aiij/2  No  defectyue  to 

their  comforte. 

1 2.  gen.  One  who  is  defective.  Obs. 
a  1592  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1866-7)  L  444)  I  cannot  tell  what 
to  make  of  these  defectives,  .they  neither  weep  nor  dance. . 
they  weep  almost,  and  dance  almost. 

b.  spec.  A  person  who  is  deficient  in  one  or  more 
of  the  physical  senses  or  powers.  U.  S. 

1881  G.  S.  Hall  German  Culture  267  She  [Laura  Bridg¬ 
man]  is  not  apt,  like  many  defectives,  to  fall  asleep  if  left 
alone  or  unemployed.  1892  J.  B.  Weber  in  N.  Amer.  Re v. 
Apr.  425  Their  paupers,  criminals,  or  other  defectives. 

3.  Gram.  A  defective  part  of  speech.  (Also  fig.) 

1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  100  Rehearse  the  several 

sorts  of  Defectives  . .  Aptots,  Monoptots,  Diptots,  [etc.]. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  iv.  166  Certainly  a  Lyer, 
though  never  so  plausible,  is  but  a  defective  of  the  present 
tense.  1863  W.  Smith  tr.  Curtins'  Gr.  Gram.  §  200  Observe 
further  the  Defectives  :  verrepos  later,  vora-ros  ultimus, 
[etc.]. 

Defectively  (d/Te*ktivli),  adv.  [-ly2.]  In 
a  defective  manner  ;  imperfectly,  faultily. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  Proem,  Fabius  Maximus  is 
reprehended  by  Polybius  for  defectiuely  writing  the  Punicke 
warres.  1653  Baxter  Chr.  Concord  Pref.  C  ii.  Because 
. .  the  Duties . .  [are]  so  Defectively  performed.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  274  To  carry  it  into  execution,  though 
defectively  made,  a  1850  Rossetti  Dante  4  Circ.  1.  (1874) 

84  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  spoken  defectively. 


Defectiveness  (diTe-ktivnes).  [-ness.]  De¬ 
fective  quality  or  condition ;  the  fact  or  state  of 
being  defective ;  faultiness. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  402  Let  there  be  made 
a  Notariall  Instrument  or  Act  concerning  the  defectiuenesse 
of  the  commodities.  1643  Milton  Divorce  i.  (1851)  22  The 
unfitnes  and  defectivenes  of  an  unconjugall  mind.  1727 
Swift  Gulliver  11.  iii.  118  The  queen  giving  great  allowance 
for  my  defectiveness  in  speaking.  1884  W.  J.  Courthope 
Addison  iii.  47  Owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  his  memory. 
1884  Law  Times  16  Feb.  275/2  The  radical  defectiveness  of 
leasehold  tenure  as  now  applied  to  urban  holdings. 

Defectless  (drfe’ktles),  a.  [-LESS.]  Without 
defect ;  flawless. 

1883  S.  L.  Clemens  [Mark  Twain]  Life  on  Mississippi 
485  An  absolutely  defectless  memory. 

Defector  (di'fe'kto.f).  [a.  L.  defector  revolter, 
agent-n.  f.  deficere  :  see  Defect  v.]  One  who  falls 
away  ;  a  seceder  or  deserter. 

1662  Petty  Taxes  62  If  the  minister  should  lose  part  of 
the  tythes  of  those  whom  he  suffers  to  defect  from  the 
church,  (the  defector  not  saving,  but  the  state  wholly 
gaining  them).  1879  Sir  G.  Campbell  White  <$*  Black  yjz 
Independents  and  all  other  defectors  from  the  party. 

t  Defe  ctual,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  defectu-s 
Defect  +  -al  :  cf.  effectual .]  Defective. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  xv.  2  note,  Without  which  order 
..the  Church  had  been  more  defectuall  and  insufficient, 
then  any  Common  wealth . .  in  the  world. 

t  Defectuose,  Ct.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  de- 
fectuos-us  :  see  -ose.]  =  Defectuous. 

1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  195  The  same  act  which  is 
defectuose  and  sinful  in  regard  of  the  wil  of  man  is  most 
perfect  and  regular  in  regard  to  the  wil  of  God. 

+  Defectucrsity.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  defectuo- 
sitds,  f.  defectuos-us  :  see  next  and  -ity.  Cf.  F. 
defectuosite,  in  15th  c.  deffedueusite  (Hatzf.).] 
Defectiveness,  faultiness. 

1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  185  The  Hare-shaw  is  a  de- 
fectuositie  of  nature  . .  in  the  Lip,  Eare,  or  Nose.  1648 
W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1.  xiv.  §  2  (R),  This  mercifull 
indulgence  given  to  our  defectuosities. 

+  Defe  ctuous,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  defec - 
luos-zts ,  f.  defectu-s  Defect  :  see  -ous.  Cf.  F. 
dffectueux  (1336  in  Littre),  Pr.  defectuos ,  Sp.  de- 
feduoso ,  It.  difetluoso.]  Having  defects  ;  defective, 
faulty ;  imperfect. 

1553  Cdl.  Pole  in  Strype  Cranmer  11.  (1694)  177  The 
former  Act  of  the  ratifying  of  the  matrimony  seemed  unto 
me  much  defectuous.  1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  App.  ii.  272 
The  correspondence  betwixt  this  Vial  and  this  Trumpet  is 
visibly  lame  and  defectuous.  1726  Nat.  Hist.  Ireland  92 
The  Irish  air  is  greatly  defectuous  in  this  part. 

Hence  +  Defe  ctuonsly  adv.,  J*  Defe  ctuous- 
ness. 

1604  Parsons  3 rd  Pt.  Three  Convers.  E?ig.  43  Relating 
their  stories  corruptly  or  defectuously  of  purpose.  1684 
H.  More  Answer  307  Which  are  more  obscurely  and  de¬ 
fectuously  here  intimated.  1662  —  Enthns.  Tri.  (1712)  48 
Touching  the  Defectuousness  in  my  Enumeration  of  the 
Causes  of  Enthusiasm.  1680  —  Apocal.  Apoc.  39  This 
insinuates  the  defectuousness  of  the  Sardian  Church. 

+  Defedate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  late  L. 
defeeddre  to  defile,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  foeddre  to  make 
foul,  defile,  f.  fixdus  foul.]  trans.  To  defile, 
pollute. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  26  The  same  spurious 
acidity,  .defedates  the  blood. 

1  Defedation  (dz~ffdtT1-Jbn).  Obs.  Alsodefoed-. 
[ad.  med.L.  defeeddtion-em,  in  F.  defedation  (1 5- 
16th  c.),  n.  of  action  from  late  L.  defeeddre  :  see 
prec.]  The  action  of  making  impure  ;  befoulment, 
pollution  (esp.  of  the  blood  or  skin  ;  also  fig.). 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Chirurg.  xx.  vii.  (1678)  461 
A  Morphew  or  defedation  of  all  the  skin.  1669  W.  Simpson 
Hydrol.  Chym.  73  An  extraordinary  defedation  of  the 
blood.  1684  tr.  Bonet’s  Merc.  Compit.  v.  153  A  purge  must 
not  be  given  in  any  defedation  of  the  skin,  a  1742  Bent¬ 
ley  (J.),  The  defedation  of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer, 
and  a  worse  editor.  1764  Grainger  Sugar  Cane  iv.  282 
Successive  crops  Of  defedations  oft  will  spot  the  skin. 
1793  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1843)  134  All  these  changes  are 
so  many  defedations  of  the  poem. 

Defeict,  obs.  form  of  Defeat. 

Defeisanee,  obs.  form  of  Defeasance. 

tDefei't,  defeat,  ’a.  Obs.  Also  5  defect, 
deffait.  [a.  OF.  defeit,  desfeit ,  -fait ,  pa.  pple.  of 
desfaire ,  defaire  to  undo  :  see  Defeat  v .]  Marred, 
disfigured. 

CX374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  618  To  ben  defet  [v.r.  defect] 
and  pale,  and  woxen  lesse.  Ibid.  v.  1219  He  so  defet  [v.r. 
disfigured]  was,  ]?at  n0  nianer  man  VnneJ?e  myght  hym 
knowe  }>er  he  wente.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  xcii.  12 1 
Hadde  her  uisage  deffait  in  such  wise  that  she  was  unknowe 
to  eueri  creatoure.  a  1605  Montgomerie  The  Elegie  56  It 
weeping  said  : — ‘  O  deidly  corps,  defet  !  * 

Defeit,  Defeiture,  obs.  ff.  Defeat,  -uee. 

t  Defe  ke,  V.  Obs.  [a.  F.  defeqtter,  ad.  L.  de- 
feecare  to  Defecate.]  —Defecate  v.  3. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  i.  3  By  the  meanes  whereof  all 
impure  and  corrupt  matter  is  defeked  and  separated. 

Defence,  defense  (dzfe-ns),  sb.  Forms: 
3-6  defens,  3-  defence,  defense ;  (5  diffens, 
-ense,  -ence,  difence,  5-6  deffence,  6  deffens). 
[Two  forms :  ME.  defens,  a.  Ok',  defens  {deffans, 
deffenz,  deficits,  -fans,  etc.),  Ph.  de  Thaun  1119, 
ad.  L.  defensum  thing  forbidden,  defended,  etc., 
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sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  difcndcre  (see  Defend)  ; 
also  ME.  defense ,  a.  OF.  defense  defence,  prohibi¬ 
tion,  ad.  L.  defensa  (Tertullian  =  defensio ),  f.  pa. 
pple.  defensus ,  analogous  to  sbs.  in  -at a,  - ade ,  - ee . 
In  Eng.  where  e  became  early  mute,  and  gramma¬ 
tical  gender  was  lost,  the  two  forms  naturally  ran 
together ;  app.  the  spelling  defence  comes  from  the 
defens  form  ;  cf.  hennes ,  hens,  hence  ;  penis ,  pens, 
pence ;  ones,  ons ,  once ;  sit  hens,  since  ;  Duns ,  dunce. 
The  spelling  defense  is  that  now  usual  in  the  United 
States. 

(The  pop.  Romanic  forms  were  de-,  di/feso,  -Jesa,  cf.  It. 
difesa ,  OF.  des-,  de/-,  de/eis ,  defois,  Norman  defais,  and 
defeisc,  defoise.)] 

The  action  of  defending,  in  the  various  senses  of 
the  verb,  q.v. 

The  order  here  followed  is  as  in  the  verb,  though  this  does 
not  quite  agree  with  the  chronological  data  in  hand. 

I.  The  action  of  warding  off,  and  of  prohibiting. 
(Ohs.  or  arc  hi) 

f  1.  The  action  of  keeping  off,  or  resisting  the 
attack  of  (an  enemy).  Ohs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4715  In  defense  of  hor  fos,  pat  on  flete 
lay.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  exeix.  206  For  yu  defence  of 
his  enemyes.  1543-4  Act  35  Heri.  VIII ,  c.  12  For  the 
maintenaunce  of  his  warres,  inuasion  and  defence  of  his 
enemies.  1588  Ld.  Burgh  ley  Let.  to  Sir  F.  Walsyngham 
19  July,  5000  footmen  and  1000  horsemen  for  defence  of 
the  enemy  landing  in  Essex. 

+  b.  ?  Offence.  Ohs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2692  What  defense  has  }>ou  done  to  our 
dere  goddes? 

f  2.  The  action  of  forbidding  ;  prohibition.  Ohs. 
(exc.  as  in  b,  c.) 

a  1300  Ten  Cominandm.  15  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  16  Hou  he 
ssold  pe  folke  tech,  and  to  ssow  ham  godis  defens  hope  to 
3ung  and  to  oldeof  pe  .x.  commandemens.  1303  R.  Brunne 
Handl.Synne  11098  pe  sekesteyn,  for  alle  pat  defense,  3>’t 
he  }aue  pe  body  ensense.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  193 
Adam  afterward  a3eines  his  defence,  Frette  of  pat  fruit. 
a  1450  Knt.de  la  Tour  (1868)  56  Eve.  .bethought  her  not 
aright  of  the  defence  that  God  had  made  to  her  husbonde 
and  her.  1526  J.  Hacket  Let.  in  MS.  Cott.  Galba  ix.  35 
The  Gowernour  wyll  macke  a  partyculer  deffens  and 
comandment.  .for  the  anychyllment  and  destruccion  of  thys 
nywe  bokes.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  94  The  pope. . 
wrote  unto  him  by  an  other  briefe,  with  defence  not  to 
proceede  in  the  cause,  a  1698  Temple  (J.),  Severe  defences 
may  be  made  against  wearing  any  linen  under  a  certain 
breadth. 

b.  In  defence :  (of  fish,  or  waters)  prohibited 
from  being  taken,  or  fished  in.  Defence-month  = 
Fence-month.  (Cf.  Fence  sb.  7,  11.) 

1607  Cowell  Interpr.  s.v.  Fencemoneth ,  All  waters  where 
salmons  be  taken,  shall  be  in  defence,  .from  the  nativitie. 
1736  W.  Nelson  Laws  cone.  Game  77  The  Fence-Month, 
by  the  antient  Foresters  was  called  the  Defence-Month,  and 
is  the  Fawning  Time.  1758  Descr.  Thames  174  Salmon 
shall  be  in  Defence,  or  not  taken,  from  8th  September  to 
St.  Martin's  Day.  1818  Hassell  Rides  §  Walks  II.  63 
During  the  defence  months,  which  are  March,  April,  and 
May,  at  which  time  the  fish  . .  are  spawning.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  6  May  10/1  Streams  which  were  ‘put  in  defence  in 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  Henry  II.,  and  have 
been  so  maintained  thereafter  ’. 

c.  In  the  game  of  Ombre  :  see  quot. 

1878  H.  H.  Gibbs  Ombre  32  If  there  be  Defence,  that  is  to 
say,  if  either  of  his  adversaries  undertake  to  forbid  the 
Surrender. 

II.  The  action  of  guarding  or  protecting  from 
attack. 

3.  Guarding  or  protecting  from  attack ;  resistance 
against  attack;  warding  off  of  injury;  protection. 
(The  chief  current  sense.) 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  197  Wanne  hii  forsoke  ys,  and  for 
slewped,  and  to  non  defence  ne  come,  c  1300  K.  Alls.  2615 
Alle  that  hadde  power  To  beore  weopene  to  defence,  c  1325 
Coer  de  L.  6840  Withe  egyr  knyghtes  of  defens.  <71386 
Chaucer  Clerics  T.  1139  Ye  archewyves,  stondithat  defens. 
1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  214  With  thntty  thousand  of  defence, 
r  1400  Destr.  Troy  9518  In  deffence  of  pe  folke.  1418  E.  E. 
Wills  (1882)  31  A  Doubeled  of  defence  couered  with  red 
Leper,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxvii.  230  His  defence 
coude  not  auayle  hym.  1548  Hall  Ch?’on.  57  He  would 
rather  dye  in  the  defence  than  frely  yeld  the  castle,  a  1699 
Lady  Halkett  Autobiog.  (1875)  53  [He]  drew  his  sword  in 
the  deffence  of  the  inocentt.  1709  Taitler  No.  63  p  2  His 
Sword,  not  to  be  drawn  but  in  his  own  Defence.  1797  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Italian  i,  What  are  your  weapons  of  defence? 
1875  Jowf.tt  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  123  They  are  to  take  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

+  b.  Faculty  or  capacity  of  defending.  Ohs. 

[c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vm.  803  The  defendouris  was  off  so 
fell  defens.]  1568  Grafton  Chron.  1 1.  1078  The  walles  were  of 
that  defence  that  ordinaunce  did  litle  harme.  1593  Shaks. 
3 Men.  VI,  v.  i.  64  The  Citie  being  but  of  small  defence.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  5  A  man  of  great  defence.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  20  Pikes  and  Targets  of  great  length  and 
defence.  1654  Whitelocke  Swed.  Ambassy  (1772)  I.  203 
A  castle,  .neither  large  nor  beautifull,  or  of  much  defence. 

c.  In  games :  e.  g.  in  Cricket ,  the  guarding  of 
the  wicket  by  the  batsman.  Opposed  to  attack. 

1863  Baily’s  Mag.  Sports  $  Past.  Sept.  44  The  bowling  . . 
the  wicket-keeping, .  .and  the  fine  defence  shown.,  was  all 
cricket  in  perfection.  1875  J.  D.  Heath  Croquet  Player  43 
Upon  the  introduction  of  the  heavy  mallet . .  it  was  found  that 
the  ‘  attack '  was  a  great  deal  too  strong  for  the  ‘  defence 
1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May  2/7  Peate  [bowler]  got  past  his 
defence. 

d.  Line  of  defence  (Mil.)  :  (a)  a  line  or  series 
of  fortified  points  at  which  an  enemy  is  resisted  ; 


(h)  Fortif.  a  line  drawn  from  the  curtain  to  the  j 
salient  angle  of  the  bastion,  representing  the  course 
of  a  ball  fired  from  the  curtain  to  defend  the  face 
of  the  bastion. 

1645  N.  Stone  Enchirid.  Fortif.  18  And  that  shall  cutoff 
the  flanke  at  F,  and  bring  the  line  of  defence  in  towards  the 
middle  of  the  Curtain.  1802-3  tr.  Pallas'  Trav.  (1812)  II.  7 
The  reader  will  find  a  distinct  view,  .of  the  gate  and  line  of 
defence  drawn  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  Crimea.  1821 
Examijier  216/1  Compelled  to  fall  back  to  Capua,  a  strong 
point  in  the  second  line  of  defence.  1853  Stocqueler  Milit. 
Encycl.,  Line  0/ Defence . .  is  either  f  chant  or  razant.  The 
first  is,  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  angle  ;  the  last,  when  it  is 
drawn  from  a  point  in  the  curtain,  ranging  the  face  of  the 
bastion  in  fortification. 

4.  The  practice,  art,  or  ‘ science’  of  defending 
oneself  (with  weapons  or  the  fists)  ;  self-defence ; 
fencing  or  boxing. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  98  Hee  . .  gaue  you  such 
a  Masterly  report,  For  Art  and  exercise  in  your  defence; 
And  for  your  Rapier  most  especially.  1639  tr.  Camus' 
Moral  Relat.  148  An  excellent  Master  of  defence,  with 
whom  no  man  will  fight  . .  for  feare  of  his  dexterity.  1684 
R.  H.  School  Recreat.  56  The  Noble  Science  of  Defence. 
1711  Lojid.  Gaz.  No.  4886/4  Has  fought  several  Prizes, 
setting  up  for  Master  of  Defence.  1828  Scott  Tales  of 
G?‘andf  Ser.  11.  I.  ii.  63  Fencing  with  a  man  called  Turner, 
a  teacher  of  the  science  of  defence. 

5.  Something  that  defends  ;  a  means  of  resisting 
or  warding  off  attack ;  spec .  (pi.)  fortifications, 
fortified  works. 

c  1400  La)franc's  Cirurg.  55  (MS.  B),  Leye  a  defens 
[MS.  A  defensifj  aboute  pe  wounde.  1526  Pilgr.  Pe7f.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  5  b,  Whiche  ..  is  our  sauegarde  and  defence. 
1548  Hall  Chron.  123  The  duke  strake  the  kyng  on  the  brow 
right  under  the  defence  of  y°  hedpece.  1600  E.  Blount  tr. 
Conestaggio  316  The  galleies.  .often  discharged  all  their 
artillerie  against  the  defences.  1611  Bible  Ps.  xciv.  22 
The  Lord  is  my  defence.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoic7y  in. 
457/2  Baskets  filled  with  earth,  are  good  defence  in  tymesof 
warr  and  hostility.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Gcog.  I.  62  Moun¬ 
tains  are  necessary ..  as  a  defence  against  the  violence  of 
heat,  in  the  warm  latitudes.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Milit. 
Bridges  (ed.  3)  208  The  defences  of  the  Austrians  on  the 
right  bank  were  strengthened  by  numerous  batteries. 

b.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

I727_5I  Chambers  Cycl.,  Defences ,  are  the  weapons  of  any 
beast ;  as,  the  horns  of  a  stag,  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  etc. 

6.  The  defending,  supporting,  or  maintaining  by 
argument;  justification,  vindication. 

1382  Wyclif  Phil.  i.  16  Witinge  for  I  am  putt  in  the  defence 
of  the  gospel.  1563  W1N3ET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Qicest.  Wks. 
1888  I.  69  Corrobonngour  iugement  with  sufficient  defensis. 
1573  G.  Harvf.y  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  10,  I  never  yit  tooke 
vppon  me  the  defenc  of  ani  qusestion.  1653  Gauden  [title), 
Defence  of  the  Ministry  and  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  1732  Law  Serious  C.  xviii.  (ed.  2)  333  In  defense 
of  this  method  of  education.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  E7/g.  II. 
212  Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in  defence  of  this  act  of  James 
those  pleas  by  which  many  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Stuarts  have 
been  vindicated  or  excused. 

b.  A  speech  or  argument  in  self-vindication. 

1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Acts  xx ii.  1  Ye  men,  brethren  and 
fathers,  heare  my  defence  which  I  now  make  vnto  you. 
1611  Bible  Acts  xix.  33  And  Alexander  beckened  with  the 
hand,  and  would  haue  made  his  defence  vnto  the  people. 
1672  Marvell  Reh.  Tra7isp.  \.  82  Mr.  Bayes  his  Defence 
was  but  the  blew- John  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Policy.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  241  Socrates  prefaces  his  defence 
by  resuming  the  attack. 

+  7.  Without  defence  :  without  remedy  or  help  ; 
unavoidably,  inevitably.  Ohs. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  279  (Fairf.  MS.),  I  hadde  ben 
dede  withouten  any  defence  For  drede  of  loves  wordes. 
c  1430  Hy77ms  Virg.  (1867)  66  Glotenie  coostip  wipouten 
diffence  Bope  in  diuerse  drinkis  and  meete. 

III.  Law.  [Originally  allied  to  sense  1,  but  now 
influenced  by  senses  3,  6  :  see  Defend  v.  6.] 

8.  The  opposing  or  denial  by  the  accused  party 
of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint  made 
against  him;  the  defendant’s  (written)  pleading  in 
answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  statement  of  claim;  the 
proceedings  taken  by  an  accused  party  or  his  legal 
agents,  for  defending  himself. 

1595  Tenues  of  Lawes  57  b,  Defence  is  that  which  the 
defendant  ought  to  make  immediately  after  the  count  or 
declaration  made,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  defendeth  all 
the  wrong,  force,  and  dammage,  where  and  when  he  ought, 
and  then  to  proceede  farther  to  his  plee,  or  to  imparle.  1632 
High  Co77i7Jiissiou  Cases  (Camden)  314  The  defence  is  that 
the  same  was  printed  before  he  was  borne,  and  he  hath  but 
renewed  it,  and  is  very  sorry  for  it.  1768  Blackstone  Co7)i7u. 
hi.  xx.  III.  296-7  Defence,  in  it's  true  legal  sense,  signifies 
not  a  justification,  protection,  or  guard,  which  is  now  it’s 
popular  signification ;  but  merely  an  opposing  or  denial 
(from  the  French  verb  defendey-)  of  the  truth  or  validity 
of  the  complaint.  1769  Goldsm.  Ro7na7i  Hist.  (1786)  I.  63 
Brutus,  .demanded,  .if  they  could  make  any  defence  to  the 
crimes  with  which  they  had  been  charged.  1817  W.  Selwyn 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1001  Malicious  Prosecutio7i. 
The  usual  defence  to  this  action  is,  that  the  defendant  had 
reasonable  or  probable  grounds  of  suspicion  against  the 
plaintiff.  Mod.  Newspr.  The  examination  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence.  The  prisoner  refused  counsel,  and  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  defence. 

t  Defence,  defense,  Ohs.  [f.  Defence 
sb. ;  perh.  in  part  a.  OF.  defenser,  deffenccr ,  ad.  L. 
defensdre ,  freq.  of  defetiddre  to  Defend.]  trans. 
To  provide  with  a  defence  or  defences ;  to  defend, 
protect,  guard,  (lit.  and  Jig.) 

c  1400  Lanf ranc's  Cirurg.  82  J>is  defensip  [v.r.  defendip] 
a  membre  fro  corrupcioun.  c  1440  Pro77tp.  Parv.  115  De-  j 


fensyn,  defc7iso,  mmiio.  1460  Capgrave  Chro)i .  184  [How] 
this  lond  schulde  be  defensed  ageyn  the  cruelte  of  Scottis. 
1559  Morwyng  Evo7iy)n.  307  A  bely  of  glasse  diligently 
defenced  with  clay.  1570-fi  Lambarde  Perainb.  Kent 
(1826)  155  For  the  defensing  of  this  Realme  against  forreine 
invasion.  1587  T  urberv.  Frag.  T.  (1837)  260  Out  he  gate, 
defenst  with  darke  of  night.  1629  Shirley  Wedding  11.  ii, 
Wert  thou  defenced  with  circular  fire,  .yet  I  should  Neglect 
the  danger.  1637  Hkywood  Lend.  Mirronr  Wks.  1874  IV. 
313  This  Fort.. is  stil’d  Imperiall,  defenc’d  with  men  and 
officers.  1791  [see  Defenced]. 

Defeneeable,  obs.  form  of  Defensible. 

+  Defe’nced,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  [f.  Defence  sb.  and 
v.  +  -ed.]  Provided  with  defences ;  fenced,  pro¬ 
tected,  fortified. 

1535  Coverdale  Jer.  xxxiv.  6  Stronge  defensed  cities  of 
Iuda.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utnp.  (Arb.)  161  The  well 
fortified  and  stronglie  defenced  wealthe  . .  of  many  Cities. 
1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Forme  2  Wee  must  dresse 
some  well-defenced  piece  of  ground  or  greene  plot  for  fruits. 
1633  Shirley  Bird  in  Cage  v.  i,  Where  She  could  be  more 
defenc’d  from  all  men’s  eyes.  1791  J.  Townsend  Jonrn. 
Spain  III.  309  Perello  was  formerly  a  defenced  city. 

Defe-nceful,  a.  nonce-wd.  ff.  Defence  sb.  + 
-ful  :  after  defenceless^]  Full  of  defences  ;  well 
protected  or  fortified. 

1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  478  A  commanding  and  de¬ 
fenceful  way. 

Defenceless,  defenseless  (dffe  nsles),  a. 
1.  Without  defence  ;  unguarded,  unprotected. 
c  1530  Reniedie  of  Love  (R.),  O  ther  disceit  vnware  and 
defencelesse.  1589  Warner  Alb.  E7ig.  v.  xxvi.  (Rj,  King 
Dermote  . .  Was  left  defencelesse  . .  And  fled  to  England. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  815  That  fear  Comes  thundring  back 
with  dreadful  revolution  On  my  defensless  head.  1713 
Lo7id,  Gaz.  No.  5149/3  It  is  a  Place  entirely  Defenceless. 
1740  Wes  ley  II y  7/171,  ‘  Jesiis,  Lover  of J7iy  soul'  ii,  Cover  my 
defenceless  head  With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing.  1755 
Monitor  No.  12  p  10  In  the  murder  of  the  innocent -and 
defenceless.  1841  Borrow  Zvicali  I.  xi.  50  To  attack  or 
even  murder  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  traveller. 

+  2.  Affording  no  defence  or  protection,  rare. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  81 1  Defenceless  was  the 
Shelter  of  the  Ground. 

Hence  Defencelessly  adv .,  Defe'ncelessness. 
a  1723  Bp.  Fleetwood  [according  to  Todd  uses]  Defence¬ 
lessness.  1802  Paley  Nat.  TJieol.  xxvi.  (R.),  Defencelessness 
and  devastation  are  repaired  by  fecundity.  1813  Shelley 
Q.  Mab  iv.  136  All  liberty  and  love  And  peace  is  torn  from 
its  [the  soul’s]  defencelessness.  1818  Todd ,  Defencelessly. 
1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  9  His  unprotected¬ 
ness,  his  utter  defencelessness. 

Defencer :  see  Defensor. 

Defencible,  -ive,  obs.  ff.  Defensible,  -ive. 
Defend  (d/fe*nd),  v.  Also  3-6  defende,  4-6 
diffend(e,  deffend(e,  5-6  dyfifende  ;  5  pa.  t.  and 
pple.  defend(e,  deffende.  [ME.  a.  OF.  defend-re 
(nth  c.)  =Pr.  defendre ,  Sp.  defender ,  It.  difendcre 
L.  defend-cre  to  ward  off,  defend,  protect,  etc., 
f.  De-  I.  2  +  fender e  (obs.  exc.  in  compounds). 

The  primary  sense  in  Latin  was  (I.)  to  ward  off  (attack, 
danger,  evil)  from  a  person  or  thing.  Hence,  by  exchange 
of  objects,  came  (II.)  To  guard  (the  person  or  thing)  from 
the  attack  or  evil.  (Cf.  to  keep  harm  off  a  person,  and  to 
keep  a  person  from  harm.)  By  a  Romanic  extension  of  I, 
the  sense  ward  off  passed  into  prohibit ,  forbid  (I.  3). 
Branch  I  is  obsolete  in  Eng.  exc.  as  retained  in  legal 
phraseology  (III) ;  but  the  latter  has  also  uses  from  II.] 

I.  To  ward  off,  avert,  repel,  restrain,  prevent ; 
with  its  extension,  To  prohibit.  (Ohs.  exc.  as  in  III.) 

+  1.  To  ward  off,  keep  off  (an  assailant,  attack, 
etc.)  ;  to  repel,  avert  (lit.  and  fig.).  Ohs.  or  dial. 

c  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  3046  Ich  the  defende  sikerly.  c  1400 
La7ifra7id s  Cirurg.  101  If  pat  pou  my3tist  nou3t  defende  pe 
crampe.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  E7ig.  lxi.  45,  I  ne  had  myght 
ne  power  hym  to  defende  fro  me.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold. 
Bk.  M.Aurel.  (1546)  U  iij  b,  Venim  is  defended  by  the  home 
of  an  vnicorne,  by  triacle.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  17  To 
withstand  and  defend  his  enimyes.  1580  J.  Frampton 
Mo7iardes'  Dial.  Vro7i  142  b,The  houses  are  made  of  boordes, 
to  defende  the  great  colde.  1609  Blundevil  Dietmg  of 
Horses  11  Horses  . .  would  be  housed  in  Summer  season  with 
canuas  to  defend  the  flies.  1636  Denham  Destr.  Troy  431 
And,  with  their  shields  on  their  left  arms,  defend  Arrows 
and  darts.  1793  Smeaton  Edysto7ie  L.  §  300  Men  . .  with 
staves  in  their  hands,  who  could  . .  have  defended  it  from 
the  wall.  1808  Jamieson,  Defe7id,  to  ward  off.  [In  north  of 
Scotl.]  they  commonly  speak  of  *  defending  a  stroke  \ 
f  2.  To  keep  {from  doing  something),  to  prevent, 
hinder.  Obs. 

c  1320  Seuy7iSag.  667  (W.)  Themperour  saide,  ‘  God  the  de¬ 
fende  Fram  god  dai  and  fram  god  ende  !  ’  c  1400  Test.  Love 
111.  (1560)  295/1  No  love  to  be  defended  from  the  will  of  loving. 
c  1450  Merlm  29  Let  vs  diffende  the  kynge,  that  he  se  hym 
not  quyk.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1262/2  Which 
walles  greatlie  defended  the  fire  from  spreading  further. 
1660  R.  Coke  Power  $  Subj.  1 96  Trees,  .planted  to  defend 
the  force  of  the  wind  from  hurting  of  the  Church. 

+  b.  with  negative  clattse. 
c  1400  Laiif  rands  Ciru7g.  95  pis  oynement  is  myche  worp 
for  to  defende  pat  pe  malise  of  pe  cancre  schal  not  wexen. 
1586  Cogan  Have7i  Health  Ep.  Ded.,  It  keepeth  the  body 
from  corruption  and  defendeth  that  natural  moisture  be  not 
lightly  dissolved  and  consumed. 

+  c.  To  restrain  ;  refl.  to  keep  oneself,  refrain. 
a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xxx ix.  [xl.]  12  Lord,  y  ne  shal  nou3t 
defenden  myn  lippes.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxviii.  101 
Ffra  all  ill  way  .i.  defendid  my  fete,  c  1400  Roju.  Rose  5800  If 
they  hem  yeve  to  goodnesse,  Defendyng  hem  from  ydelnesse. 
+  3.  To  prohibit,  forbid.  Ohs.  exc.  dial. 
a.  with  simple  obj.  (with  or  without  personal 
indirect  (dative)  obj.). 
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a  1300  Cursor  M.  21764  (Cott.)  pe  tre  pat  was  defend,  c  1340 
Ibid.  27314  (Fairf.),  I  defende  pe  hit.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 

B.  xv.  iQ  Is  noyther  peter  pe  porter,  ne  poule  with  his  fau- 
choune,  pat  wil  defende  me  pe  dore.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars. 

T.  P532  A1  pis  ping  is  defended  by  god  and  holy  chirche. 
1474CAXTON  Chesse  17  Hit  was  defended  vpon  payn  of  deth. 
1549  Compl.Scot.  140  The  ciuil  lauis  deffendis  and  forbiddis 
al  monopoles  and  conuentions  of  the  comont  pepil.  1616 
B.  Jonson  Devil  an  Ass  1.  iv,  I  doe  defend  'hem  any  thing 
like  action.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  ii.  368  No  interdict  Defends 
the  touching  of  these  viands  pure,  a  1698  Temple  Ess.  Cure 
Gout\V ks.  1731  I.  146  The  Use  of  it  pure  being  so  little 
practised,  and  in  some  Places  defended  by  Customs  or  Laws. 

+  b.  with  infin.  (usually  preceded  by  personal 
obj.). 

r  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  303  pe  pape  me  defendes. . 
To  renne  on  bo  landes.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  120 
He  defendeth  no  man  to  holde  no  law  other  pan  him  lyketh. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  14/2  He  defended  to  paye  the 
trewage.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  xliii,  It  is 
defendit  be  our  lawis,  to  sla  ony  salmond  fra  the  viii  day  of 
September  to  the  xv  day  of  Novembre.  1604  E.  G. 
D’ Acosta’s  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxvii.  409  It  was  defended  vpon 
paine  of  death,  not  to  marry  againe  together. 

t  e.  with  obj.  clause  (with  or  without  personal 
obj.)  ;  usually  with  pleonastic  negative. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12614  He  com- 
aundes  pe,  &  defendes,  pat  pou  of  ffraunce  nought  entremet. 
a  1430  Knt.  de  la  Tour  u868)  81  He  defended  her  in  payne 
of  her  lyflf  she  shulde  no  more  come  there,  c  1530  Ld. 
Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  164  The  other  knightes  wolde 
have  fdught  with  Arthur ;  but  theyr  mayster  defended  them 
the  contrary.  Ibid.  281.  1577  Fenton  Gold.  Epist.  220 

It  was  defended  that  none  shoulde  doe  sacrifice  in  the  temple 
of  Minerua.  1660  Stillingfl.  Iren.  11.  viii.  §  2  Whether  . . 
it  be  defended  by  Gods  Law,  that  he  and  they  should 
preche. 

f  d.  ellipt .  with  personal  obj.  only ;  also  absol. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  1477  Thus  deffendes  Modard  the  kyng. 
1382  Wyclif  Nitm.  xi.  28  My  Lord,  Moyses,  defend  hem. 
1382  —  Judg.  xv.  1  And  whanne  he  wold  goo  . .  as  he  was 
wont,  the  fadir  of  hir  defendide  hym. 

f  e.  a  person  from  doing  something. 

<*1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  1.  167  Eue  was  dyffendyd  fro 
y°  etinge  of  fruyte.  1672  Wycherley  Love  in  Wood  in.  ii, 
To.  .put  you  to  bed  to  Lucy  and  defend  you  from  touching 
her.  1864  N.  <5*  Q.  3rd  Ser.  V.  296/ 1  A  few  years  ago  ! 
I  heard  a  governess  [in  Nottinghamshire]  say  to  a  round- 
backed  pupil,  ‘  I  defend  you  from  sitting  in  easy  chairs’. 

U  In  God  defend =‘  God  forbid’,  the  senses  4  pro¬ 
hibit  *  (3)  and  ‘avert’  (1)  seem  to  unite. 

1389  Eng.  Gilds  4  3 if  it  be  so  p1,  eny  debat  chaunselich  j 
falle  among  eny  of  hem,  pfc  god  defende.  1425  Poston  Lett. 
No.  5  I.  19  God  defende  that  any  of  my  saide  kyn  shuld  be 
of  swyche  governaunce.  1552  T.  Barnabe  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  202  Yf  so  be  yt  that  we  shoulde  warre  with 
them,  (as  God  defende).  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  98 
God  defend  the  Lute  should  be  like  the  case.  1663  Pepys 
Diary  31  Oct.,  The  plague  is  much  in  Amsterdam,  and  we 
in  fears  of  it  here,  which  God  defend.  1695  Congreve 
Love  for  L.  11.  i,  Marry,  Heaven  defend  ! — I  at  midnight 
practices  ! 

II.  To  guard  from  attack,  etc. ;  to  protect, 
vindicate. 

4.  trails .  To  ward  off  attack  from ;  to  fight  for 
the  safety  of ;  to  keep  safe  from  assault  or  injury ; 
to  protect,  guard. 

c  1250  Old  Kentish  Semi,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  28  Mirre  . .  is 
biter,  and  be  po  biternesse  defendet  pet  Cors  pet  is  mide 
i-smered  pet  no  werm  nel  comme  i-hende.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(1724)  173  Fy3tep  vor  3ure  kunde,  and  defendep  ^oure  ry3te. 
1393  Gower  Coif.  III.  208  She,  which  wolde  her  lond  defende. 
1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  i.  (1405)  739  Smalle  j 
beestys  that  lacke  sharpe  teeth  and  clawes  and  homes  ben  de- 
ffendyd  wyth  ablynesse  of membres.  £'1400  MAUNDEV.(Roxb.) 
ix.  33  Armour  hafe  pai  nane  to  defend  pam  with,  a  1450 
Le Morte  Arth.  2034  That  he  had  ofte  here  landis  deffende. 
1549-62  Stf.rnhold  &  H.  Ps.,  Prayer  395  From  Turke  and 
Pope  defend  vs  Lord.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  515  Trees. . 
defended  and  clad  with  thick  leaued  branches.  1700  S.  I..  tr. 
Fryke's  Voy.  E.  India  108  One  of  the  Buffels  defended  himself 
very  well  of  the  first  Dog  that  came  at  him.  c  1750  in  1  Bat  ’ 
Crick.  Man.  (1850)  30  It  [cricket]  is  performed  by  a  person, 
who,  with  a  clumsy  wooden  bat,  defends  a  wicket.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  7.  98  The  citizens  swore  to  defend 
the  King  with  money  and  blood. 

b.  absol.  (for  reJE)  To  make  defence. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xlix.  164  Yf  he  come  and  assayle 
me  I  shall  defende  as  well  as  I  can.  1548  Hall  Chron.  50 
Some  strake,  some  defended.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  657 
Others  from  the  Wall  defend. 

f  c.  To  4  fence’  a  court :  see  Fence  v.  8.  Obs. 

1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  115  Item,  after  the  Court  be 
affirmed,  and  defended,  na  man  aught  to  speik  . .  hot  they 
ilke  parties,  and  their  forespeakers,  and  their  counsell. 

5.  To  support  or  uphold  by  speech  or  argument, 
maintain,  vindicate ;  to  speak  or  write  in  favour  of 
(a  person  or  thing  attacked). 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5359  In  nathyng  may  pai  be 
excused  pan  ;.  .pai  may  defende  pam  be  na  ways.  1395  W. 
Dynet  Oath  of  Recantn.  in  Academy  17  Nov.  (1883)  331/1 
pat  I  . .  ne  defende  [no]  conclusions  ne  techynges  of  the 
lollardes.  ^1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  856  pe  bischop  pe 
clerkes  malyce  kende,  Bot  nouthir  party  he  defende.  1512 
Act  4  Hen.  VI If  c.  19  Preamble,  Erronyously  defendyng 
&  maynteynyng  his  seid  obstynate  opynyons.  1581  J.  Bell 
H addon’s  A  ns7v.  Osor.  29  b,  Whose  lyfe  and  doctrine  I  did  not 
undertake  to  defende.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
hi.  xi.  (1743)  280  That  he  defend  three  questions  in  Natural 
Philosophy.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  n.  235,  I  am 
far  from  pretending  . .  to  defend  this  passage  of  Irenams. 
1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  2  Are  we  only  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  defend  general  principles? 

fb.  with  obj.  clause  :  To  maintain  (a  statement 
impugned) ;  to  contend.  Obs . 


c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxvi.  546  Here  ben  our 
gages,  how  that  we  will  defende  that  our  fader  slew  never 
foulques  of  moryllon  by  treyson.  1541  Barnes  Wks.  (1573) 
357/2  Their  Masse. .  whiche  our  Papistes  so  wickedly  defende 
to  bee  a  sacrifice.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  9  Others  to 
the  contrary  defended  it  was  not  so.  1607  Topsell  Fourf 
Beasts  (1658)  25  But  that  these  [animals]  can  be  properly 
called  Asses,  no  man  can  defend,  c  1620  A.  Hume  Brit. 
Tongue  21  This  [vowel]  sum  defend  not  to  be  idle. 

III.  Law.  (Originally  belonging  to  I,  but  also 
with  uses  from  II.) 

6.  a.  Of  the  defendant:  To  deny,  repel,  oppose 
(the  plaintiff’s  plea,  the  action  raised  against  him); 
absol.  To  enter  or  make  defence,  b.  To  vindicate 
(himself  or  his  cause),  c.  Of  a  legal  agent :  To 
take  legal  measures  to  vindicate;  to  appear,  address 
the  court,  etc.  in  defence  of  (the  accused). 

[c  1200  Select  Pleas  of  Crown  (1888),  Petrus  venit  et  totum 
defendit  de  verbo  in  verbum.  c  1222  Bracton' s  Note-bk.  I. 
250  Et  Alicia  venit  et  defendit  ius  eorum.]  1428  Surtees 
Misc.  (1890)  5  Seand  pat  he  myght  . .  deny  nor  defend  this 
mater  na  langer,  he  knawleged  and  graunted  his  trespas. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  of  A  If  once  (1889)  3  After  that  the  cause 
had  be  wel  deffended  and  pleted  by  bothe  partyes.  1561  T.  j 
Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  iv.  xx.  (1634)  742  The  right  use  [of  ! 
law  is]  both  for  the  plaintife  to  sue,  and  for  the  defendant  1 
to  defend.  1768  Black  stone  Comm.  III.  296/7.  1883  J. 
Hawthorne  Dust  xxxvii.  306  A  letter  announcing  that  the 
defendants  in  the  case  of  Desmoines  v.  Lancaster  declined 
to  defend.  1891  Law  Rip.  Weekly  Notes  201/2  A  solicitor 
to  a  trust  has  authority  to  defend  legal  proceedings,  though 
not  to  initiate  them.  Mod.  The  prisoners  were  defended  by 
Mr.  L.  On  his  trial  he  defended  himself  (or  conducted  his 
own  defence)  with  great  ability. 

t  Defe’nd,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Defend  v.\ 
Defence. 

c  1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  69  Sir  . .  made  I  not  fair 
defend?  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  x.  1154  Sum  men  tharfor 
agaynys  makis  defend. 

Defendable  (dzfe’ndab’l),  a.  rare.  Also  8 
-ible.  [f.  Defend  v.  +  -able.  Cf.  F.  defendable 
(from  13th  c.).] 

1.  Capable  of  being  defended  or  protected  from 
assault  or  injury. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Defensable,  defendable  ..  Which  may  be 
defended,  guarded,  or  preserued.  1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol. 
v.  vi.  (R.),  [The  skin]  being  easily  defendible  by  the  power 
of  man’s  reason  and  art.  1870  Daily  News  25  Nov., 
That  they  should  establish  a  defendable  frontier. 

2.  Capable  of  being  maintained  or  vindicated  ; 
defensible. 

1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici  90  The  death  of  Arsenius,  which 
they  knew  was  not  defendable  at  a  fair  Audit. 

+  Defe’ndance.  Obs.  Also  5  -ens.  [a.  OF. 
defendance ,  deff-  (13th  c.  in  Godefroy),  defence, 
resistance,  f.  defendre  to  Defend.]  Defence. 

a  1500  Orol.  Sap.  in  Anglia  X.  389  Heelful  defendens  in 
alle  dyuerse  periles.  1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  550  Our 
chalenges,  and  defendances  for  combats  in  the  field. 

Defendant  (d/femdant),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-6 
-aunt,  6  -ante,  7  -ent.  [a.  F.  defendant  (OF. 
defendant ),  pr.  pple.  of  defendre  to  Defend;  also 
used  absol.]  A.  adj. 

+  1.  Used  as  pres,  pple .  Defending;  him  self 
defendaunt =in  his  own  defence.  Obs. 

c  1314  Guy  JVamu.  (A.)  6890  3if  ich  pi  sone  owhar  a-slou3, 

It  was  me  defendant  anou3.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  660  Men  ne 
slou}  he  nou3t,  Boute  hit  were  him  self  defendaunt ! 

2.  Defending  oneself,  or  an  opinion,  cause,  etc., 
against  attack ;  making  one’s  defence ;  being  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  suit  (see  13.  3).  ?  Obs. 

1596  Foxe’s  A.  Sf  M.  658/2  The  defendant  part  was  driven 
for  a  while  to  keepe  silence.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  240 
(R.)  Then  commeth  an  officer  and  arresteth  the  party 
defendant.  1682  Dryden  King  <$•  Queen  Epil.  16  ’Tis  just 
like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter. 

+  3.  Affording  defence  ;  defensive.  Obs. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V j  11.  iv.  8  With  men  of  courage,  and 
with  meanes  defendant. 

B.  sb.  + 1.  A  defender  against  hostile  attack ; 
opposed  to  assailant.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  cxiii.  398  The  citye  was  so  sore 
assayld  on  all  partyes  that  the  defendauntys  wyste  not 
where  to  make  resystence.  1548  Hall  Chron.  54  Neither 
the  assailauntes  nor  defendantes  loke  for  any  refuge.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  II.  v.  iii.  §  15.  442  To  beat  the 
defendants  from  the  Wall.  1731  J.  Gray  Gunnery  Pref.  21 
The  defendants,  .of  the  city.. were  sorely  gauled  with  all 
sorts  of  missive  weapons,  a  1787  Bp.  Lowth  Serin  #  Rem. 
289  Had  a  potent  enemy  invaded  Sodom,  .nothing  could 
have  inspired  the  defendants  with  truer  courage,  than 
virtue  and  the  fear  of  God. 

+  b.  One  who  defends  (an  opinion,  etc.).  Obs. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  100  Nor  will  it  be  enough  for 
a  Defendant  of  that  Hypothesis  to  say,  etc. 

f  2.  The  party  who  denies  the  charge  and  accepts 
the  challenge  of  the  appellant  in  wager  of  battle. 

1520  Caxton’ s  Chron.  Eng.  vn.  143/2  Gloucestre.  .was  the 
appellaunt  and  Arthur  was  the  defendaunt.  1593  Shaks. 

2  Hen.  VI,  11.  iii.  49  Ready  are  the  Appellant  and  Defend¬ 
ant.  1645  Heywood  Fortune  by  Land  11.  Wks.  1874  VI. 
385  Neither  challenger  nor  defendant  are  yet  in  field.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxiii,  The  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  the 
challenger,  and.  .the  young  Earl  of  Crawford,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  defendant. 

3.  Law.  A  person  sued  in  a  court  of  law ;  the 
party  in  a  suit  who  defends ;  opposed  to  plaintiff. 

4  A  “defendant”  is  originally  a  denier,  but  the  notion  of 
his  protecting  himself  comes  in  early  and  prevails.’  Prof. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  361  And  bat  commune  law  hym 
be  y-entred,  [>e  axere  and  pe  defendaunt.  1550  Crowley 
Last  Trump.  923  Retained  of  playntyfe,  or  of  defendaunt. 
x553  T*  Wilson  RJiet.  47  The  complainaunt  commenseth 
his  action,  and  the  defendaunt  thereupon  answereth.  1596 
Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  361.  1809  J.  Marshall  Const. 

Opin.  (1839)  123  The  state  cannot  be  made  a  defendant  in 
a  suit  brought  by  an  individual.  1859  Dickens  T.  Two 
Cities  11.  xii,  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  threw  up  his 
brief. 

+  4.  Phrase.  In  my,  his  (etc.)  defendant :  in  one's 
defence.  Obs. 

[App.  a  corruption  of  me,  him ,  defendant  in  A.  1.] 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  F498  Whan  o  man  sleeth  another 
in  his  defendaunt.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  n.  vii,  Balyn 
that  slewe  this  knyght  in  my  defendaunt. 

Defended  (d/fe-nded),///.  a.  [f.  Defend  v.~\ 

+  1.  Forbidden.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  F  258  pe  beaute  of  pe  fruyt 
defendid.  1633  Massinger  Guardian  iv.  ii,  How  justly  am 
I  punish’d  . .  For  my  defended  wantonness  !  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  xi.  86  To  know  both  Good  and  Evil,  since  his  taste 
Of  that  defended  Fruit. 

2.  Guarded,  protected,  maintained  against  attack, 
etc. :  see  Defend  v. 

1615  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  426  A  Fidler  . .  is 
a  defended  night-walker  :  and  under  privilege  of  Musicke 
takes  occasion  to  disquiet  men.  1694  Amadis  of  Greece 
Title-p.,  His  conquering  of  the  defended  mountain.  1891 
Daily  News  7  Dec.  6/1  The  defended  action  of  Duplany  v. 
Duplany.  .was set  down,  .for  hearing  on  the  following  day. 

Defendee\  rare.~  °  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ee.]  One 

who  is  defended. 

1864  in  Webster.  (Described  as  rare.) 

Defendens,  -ent :  see  Defendance,  -ant. 

Defender  (dzTe*nd9.i).  Forms :  3,  6  defendor, 
4-7  -our,  (4  -owr,  5  deffendour),  5-  defender. 
[ME.  and  AFr.  defendour  —  OF.  defendeor  (nom. 
defendere),  mod.F.  defendeur ,  f.  def end-re  to  De¬ 
fend.  See  -er  2  3. 

The  OF.  oblique  case  defendeor,  - edor ,  comes  from 
a  Romanic  type  defenditor-em  :  cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  defendedor. 
It.  difenditore ;  the  nom.  defendere,  -ierre,  Pr.  defendaire , 
was  formed^on  the  analogy  of  sbs.  with  -cor,  -edor,  in  the 
oblique  caseTrom  L.  -dtdr-em.] 

1.  One  who  defends,  or  wards  off  an  attack  ;  esp. 
one  who  fights  in  defence  of  a  fortress,  city,  etc. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  198  He  may  ys  owe  lese,  }yf  pe 
defendor  ap  pe  my3te.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xxxix.  [xl.]  24 
pou  art  myn  helper  and  my  defendour.  1483  CatJi.  Angl.  93 
A  defender,  defensor.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13 
Our  kynge  and  defender.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.(1611)26 
Men  always  knew  that  when  force  and  iniury  was  offered, 
they  might  be  defendours  of  themselues.  1607  Shaks.  Cor. 

iii.  iii.  128  The  power.  .To  banish  your  Defenders,  c  1750  in 
4  Bat  ’  Crick .  Matt.  (1850)  30  The  oftener  is  the  defender 
able  to  run  between  the  wicket  and  the  stand.  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  474  After  a  severe  struggle  the  de¬ 
fenders  were  driven  out.  1878  Seeley  Stein  II.  128  AH  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  are  born  defenders  of  it. 

+  b.  The  person  who  accepts  the  challenge  to 
-combat  in  wager  of  battle  :  =  Defendant  sb.  2. 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie,  If  it  be  on  the  defendors  side, 
he  may  refuse  the  combat  offered. 

*p  c.  A  dog  kept  for  purposes  of  defence ;  a 
watch- dog.  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  124 'margin.  The  greater 
sociable  Dogs  or  defenders.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11. 
184/1  The  Defenders  are  Dogs  that  forsake  not  their  Master 
in  Life  nor  Death. 

d.  Irish  Hist,  (with  capital.)  Originally,  one 
who  defended  his  home  against  marauders  ;  later, 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  c.,  the  name  assumed 
by  a  society  of  Roman  Catholics  formed  to  resist 
the  Orangemen.  (See  Lecky,  Eng.  in  Eighteenth 
Cent.  VII.) 

1796  Hull  Advertiser  13  Feb.  3/1  Defenders  !!.  .a  party  of 
these  miscreants  attacked  a  small  public-house,  .on  the 
Trim  road.  1798  Ann.  Reg.  155  Irritated  by  this  usage,  the 
Catholics  also  associated  for  their  defence,  whence  they 
were  called  Defenders.  1842  S.  C.  Hall  Ireland  II.  121 
The  Peep-of-day-boys  originated  in  the  north,  about  the 
year  1785.. they  were  met  by  a  counter  association,  4  the 
Defenders’.  1890  Lecky  Eng.  in  18/A  C.  VII.  12  For  six 
or  eight  months  Defender  outrages  continued  in  this  county 
almost  uncontrolled. 

2.  One  who  defends,  upholds,  or  maintains  by 
argument ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  defence  of 
a  person,  cause,  or  opinion. 

1544  (title),  A  Supplycacion  to  our  most  soveraigne  Lorde 
Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght,  Kynge  of  England,,  .and  moste 
ernest  defender  of  Christes  gospell.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol. 

iv.  iv.  (1611)  134  Defenders  of  that  which  is  Popish.  1685 
Stillingfl.  Orig.  Brit.  i.  3  The  Defenders  of  this  Tradition. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Char.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I  I.  58  They 
are  headstrong  believers  and  defenders  of  their  opinion. 
1875  Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  377  The  Sophists  have  found 
an  enthusiastic  defender  in  the  distinguished  historian  of 
Greece. 

b.  Defender  of  the  faith  :  a  title  borne  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England  since  Henry  VIII,  on  whom 
it  (,i.  e.  Fidei  defensor )  was  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X 
in  IR21  as  a  reward  for  writing  against  Luther.  Cf. 
Defensor. 

[1530  Act  21  lien.  VIII  ( title ),  Anno  regni  inuictissuni 
principis  Henrici  octaui,  Anglia;  et  Francite  regis,  fidei  de- 
fensons  . .  vicesimi  primi.]  1528  Tindale  Obeit.  Chr.  Man 
Wks.  I.  186  One  is  called  Most  Christian  King;  another, 
Defender  of  the  faith.  2540  Act  31  Hen.  VIII ,  Henry 
the  eight  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  of 
France,  Defendor  of  faith.  1558  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  I. 
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App.  i.  2  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God.  .defendour  of  the  I 
faith.  1623  Ld.  Herbert  to  Jas .  /  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  1.  III.  165  Your  sacred  Majestie  .  .beeinge  Defender  of 
our  Faithe. 

3.  The  party  sued  in  an  action  at  law;  =  De¬ 
fendant  sb.  3.  (Now  the  term  in  Sc.  Laiv\ 
opposed  to  pursuer  \  also  used  in  Roman  Law 
treatises.) 

c  1450  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  59  Als  well  }?e  playntyffe  as 
he  defender  in  all  maner  of  playnttes.  1752  J.  Louthian 
Form  0/  Process  (ed.  2)  146  All  Prosecutors  may  compear 
with  four,  and  the  Defenders  with  six  of  their  Friends.  1861 
W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot .,  Defetuier  is  the  party  against 
whom  the  conclusions  of  a  process  or  action  are  directed. 
1880  Muirhead  Gains  iv.  §  102  In  certain  cases  . .  the  de¬ 
fender  in  an  action  in  personam  must  give  security  even 
when  conducting  his  own  defence. 

4.  In  the  game  of  Ombre  :  see  Defence  sb.  2  c. 
1878  H.  H.  Gibbs  Ombre  33  The  Defender  has  to  fight 

out  the  game  against  the  other  two  players. 

Hence  Defe  nderism  ( Irish  Hist.),  the  principles 
or  policy  of  the  Defenders.  (Sense  1  d  above.) 

1795  Hull  Advertiser  19  Sept.  1/4  He.,  avowed  the 
principles  of  Defenderism.  1796  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  330 
It  is  now  plain  that  Catholic  defenderism  is  the  only  restraint 
upon  Protestant  ascendency.  1837  Fraser s  Mag.  XV.  54 
Defenderism  finds  fuel  in  Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Munster. 
1890  Lecky  Eng.  in  18 th  C.  VII.  13. 

Defenderesse,  obs.  form  of  Defendress. 
Defendible :  see  Dependable. 

Defending  (dz"fe-ndii)),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  l.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Defend  :  a.  The  warding  off 
of  attack,  etc. 

c  1300  K.Alis.  676  Now  con  Alisaundre.  .of  sweordis  turn- 
yng,  Apon  stede,  apon  justyng,  And  ’sailyng,  of  defendyng. 
1382  Wyclif  Phil.  i.  7  In  defendyng  and  confermyng  of  the 
gospel.  1483  Caih.  Angl.  93  A  Defendynge,  brachivm , 
custodia,  defensio.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  97 
Power  of  defending  of  life.  1675  tr.  Machiavelli's  Prince 
(Rtldg.  1883)  273  The  storming  or  defending  of  towns. 

■hb.  P'orbidding,  prohibition.  Obs. 

C1400  Test.  Love  in.  (1560)  295/1  Prohibicion,  that  is,  de¬ 
fendyng. 

Defending,  ppl.  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  defends  : 
see  the  verb. 

1881  Daily  News  5  Nov.  5/8  Some  of  those  discrepancies 
which  defending  counsel  delight  in  discovering. 

t  Defe'ndless,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [See  -less.] 
Defenceless. 

1737  Common  Sense  (1738)  I.  42  Pointing  a  Musket  to 
a  defendless  Man’s  Breast. 

Defendor,  -our,  -owr,  obs.  ff.  Defender. 
Defendress  (d/Temdres).  Now  rare.  In  6-7 
-eresse,  -resse.  [a.  F.  defenderesse ,  fem.  of  de- 
fendeur :  see  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  defender,  protector,  or  maintain er. 

1509  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  301  Good  preestes  and  clerkes  to 
whome  she  was  a  true  defenderesse  [ed.  1708  defendresse]. 
1581  Mulcaster  Positions  Ded.,  Elizabeth  by  the  Grace  of 
God  Queene  of  England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  defendresse 
of  the  faith,  &c.  1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  1.  Ixxv.(i6  77)  115 
Virtue  is  a  Defendress,  and  valiants  the  heart  of  man.  1749 
H.  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  II*  exeix.  265  Gracious 
Anne  . .  would  make  an  admirable  defendress  of  the  new 
faith. 

+  2.  A  female  defendant  in  a  suit.  Obs. 

1611  E.  Grimstone  Hist.  Fra7ice  1042  That  which  afflicts 
the  .Defendresse  much  more,  is  that  the  Complainants  obiect 
against  her,  that  she  loued  not  her  child. 

t  Defe'ndrix.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Defender,  after L. 
feminines  in  -{t)rix :  the  L.  word  was  defenstrix.~\ 

=  prec.  1. 

1597  J.  Payne  Royal  Exch.  35  You  fight  ..  for  your 
Soveraigne  Lady,  defendrix  vnder  God  of  the  same  [gospell], 

t  Defenera’tion.  Obs.  rare.—  0  [n.  of  action 

from  L.  defenerdre  to  involve  in  debt,  exhaust  by 
usury,  f.  f semis,  fenus  interest,  usury.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Defeneration,  a  taking  ntony 
upon  usury. 

Defenestration  (dz'fenestivkjsn).  [mod.  f. 

L.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  fenestra  a  window  :  so  in  mod.F.] 
The  action  of  throwing  out  of  a  window. 

_  Defenestration  of  Prague,  the  action  of  the  Bohemian 
insurgents  who,  on  the  21st  of  May  1618,  broke  up  a  meeting 
of  Imperial  commissioners  and  deputies  of  the  States,  held 
in  the  castle  of  the  Hradshin,  and  threw  two  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  and  their  secretary  out  of  the  window ;  this  formed 
the  prelude  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

1620  Reliq .  IVotton.  (1672)  507  A  man  saued  at  the  time 
of  the  defenestration.  1837  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  521, 

I  much  admire  the  manner  in  which  the  defenestration 
is  shown  [in  a  picture).  1863  Neale  Ess.  Liturgiol.  238 
Which  commencing  at  the  defenestration  of  Prague. .  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Defens,  obs.  form  of  Defence. 

Defensable,  ME.  form  of  Defensible,  q.v. 
tDefensal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  defen- 
sdl-is,  f.  defens-um  Defence  :  see  -al.  (OF.  had 
deffensal  sb.  defence.)]  Pertaining  to  defence. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  1.  800  Charge  him  compeir 
befoir  my  Maiestie.  .To  heir  him  self  accusit  of  crueltie. . 
With  exceptionis,  and  causis  defensall. 

t  Defensative,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  -itive. 

[f.  L.  type  *  defens at iv-us  (prob.  used  in  1 5-1 6th  c. 
Latin),  f.  de  fens  at-,  ppl.  stem  of  defensare  to  ward 
off,  defend,  freq.  o i  defendere  to  Defend  :  see  -ive.] 
A.  adj .  1.  Having  the  property  of  defending ; 

defensive,  protective. 


1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  19  As  with  a  defensative 
band  about  it.  1615  Markham  Eng.  Housew.  11.  i.  (1668)  41 
Lay  it  within  the  defensitive  plaister  before  rehearsed.  1668 
Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  240  The  efficacy  and  defensa- 
tive  power  of  moral  goodness. 

b.  =  Defensible  i  b. 

1591  F.  Sparry  Geomancie  85  The  Citie.  .is  not  defensatiue 
and  [is]  ill  maintayned  by  men  of  force. 

2.  Made  in  defence  or  vindication  of  something. 

a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Mark  ii.  22  Observe  the  defen- 

sative  plea  which  our  blessed  Saviour  makes. 

B.  sb.  =  Defensive  sb.  1.  (Very  common  in 
17th  c.) 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  7  b,  Defensatives  . .  for  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Plague.  1583  H.  Howarde  {title',  A  Defen¬ 
satiue  against  the  Poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies.  1612 
Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  28  A  good  defensative 
against  all  venemous  humours.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard. 
Cymis  iii.  126  Houseleek,  which  old  superstition  set  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  as  a  defensative  against  lightening,  a  1711 
Ken  Germ.  Wks.  (1838)  160  Abstinence,  the  best  defensitive 
a  Christian  can  have.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  S?erg. 
(1771)  94  A  Defensitive  composed  of  Bole  Armenia[c],  The 
White  of  an  Egg,  and  Vinegar.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet. 
(Morell)  1,  A  defensative  against  poison. 

+  Defe'nsatrice.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  de- 
fensatrix,  -tricem,  fem.  of  defensdtor,  agent-n.  from 
defensare :  see  prec.]  Defendress. 

t'1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3984  Virgine  Marie.. is  oure 
blissed  deffensatrice. 

Defense,  -fenser,  var.  of  Defence,  Defensor. 

Defensibility  (diffensibrliti).  [f.  next  +  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  defensible ;  capacity  of  being 
defended. 

1846  Grote  Greece  n.  ii.  II.  344  The  extreme  defensibility 
of  its  frontier.  1859  J.  White  Hist.  France  (i860)  5  The 
perfect  defencibility  of  the  French  territory. 

Defensible  (dzfe-nsib’l),  a.  Forms  :  a.  3-6 
defensable,  (5  -abill,  -abylle,  deffensable,  6 
Sc.  defensabil,  6-7  defenceable)  ;  (3.  5-  defen¬ 
sible,  (5  diffensyble,  5-6  defensyble,  7  defen- 
cible).  [Etymologically  there  are  here  two  distinct 
words:  a.  defensable,  a.  F.  defensable  (12th  c.  in 
Hatzf.):— L.  defensabil-cm  (St.  Ambrose,  1:375),  f. 
defensare  to  ward  off,  freq.  of  defendere  to  defend. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  c.  this  began  to  be 
displaced  by  13.  defensible,  ad.  L.  defensibil-em 
(Cassiodorus,  c  550),  f.  L.  defens-,  ppl.  stem  of 
defendere.  This  expelled  the  former  before  1 700. 
In  French  also  defensible  appears  in  1 7-1 8th  c., 
but  both  forms  are  there  archaic,  the  ordinary  word 
being  dffendable. ] 

1 1.  Affording,  or  capable  of  affording,  defence  ; 
defensive.  (Cf.  Fencible  A.  1-3.)  a.  Of  men- 
at-arms  :  Fit  or  able  to  defend  a  fortress,  etc.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.(i724)  549  Hii  hulde  hom  there defensables, 
to  libbe  other  to  deie.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  306  Ther  were 
therin  turkes  many,  hardy  and  defensable.  1502  Arnolde 
Citron.  (1811)  289  Wyth  certayn  nombre  off  defensible  par- 
sones.  1549  Cotnpl.  Scot.  xix.  163  Sa  mony  of  you  that  ar 
defensabil  men.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  111.  iii.  50  We  no 
longer  are  defensible.  1636  Prynne  Huinb.  Remonstr.  4 
Great  Navies  of  Ships  and  people  defensible.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  xix,  Every  defensible  man  of  you  . .  keep  his 
weapons  in  readiness. 

•f  b.  Of  fortresses,  fortified  places,  etc.  Obs.  (but 
often  not  distinguishable  from  sense  3). 

1382  Wyclif  Judg.  vi.  2  Thei  maden  to  hem  .  .moost 
defensable  placis  to  withstonden.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4168 
A  portecolys  defensable.  c  1489  Caxton  Somes  of  Aymon 
vi.  149  Barbacanes  well  defensable.  1585  T.  Washington 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  Turkie  1.  xvi.  17  This  Bourg  is  not 
defensible  agaynst  any  great  siege.  1627  Speed  England, 
Garnsey  §  2  A  Pale  of  Rockes  . .  uery  defensible  vnto  the 
Hand.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  1.  viii.  161  What  charges 
have  been  bestowed  on  it  since  to  make  it  defenceable. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  #  F.  III.  lxiv.  609  He  maintained  the 
most  useful  and  defensible  posts.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages 
(1872)  II.  129  Notwithstanding  the  vast  population  and 
defensible  strength  of  Constantinople. 

+  c.  Of  weapons,  armour,  or  habiliments.  Obs. 

1418  Hen.  V  in  Riley  Lond.  Mem.  (1868)  664  In  here  best 
and  most  defensable  harneys.  1480  Plumpton  Corr.  40 
In  there  most  defensible  arrey.  1513  Act  5  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  6 
Any  Armour  or  defenceable  Geer  of  War.  1548  Hall  Chron. 
56  The  citezens.  .had  provided  for  al  thinges  necessary  and 
defensible. 

•f  d.  gen.  Defensive,  protective.  Obs. 

1545  Primer  Hen.  VIII  (1546)  156  Be  thou  unto  me 
.  .a  defensible  God.  1574  Hyll  Planting  77  Covered  with 
clay,  or  some  other  defensable  playster. 

+  2.  In  a  state  of  defence  against  attack  or  injury ; 
safe.  Obs. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  276  b,  That  such  as 
are  buryed  in  the  cowle  and  weede  of  a  Franciscane  Fryer, 
are  forthwith  defensible  enough  agaynst  all  the  Devilles 
and  furies  of  hell.  Ibid.  487  b,  Y&  her  life  might  have 
eskaped  safe,  and  defensible  from  those  raging  stormes. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  253  We  could  not  leave  the 
work  in  a  more  defensible  state. 

3.  Capable  of  being  defended  against  attack  or 
injury. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  207  The  rocke  with  such 
unexpert  soldiers  was  not  defensible.  1704  Addison  Italy 
{17 33)  3°4  Defensible  1$  a  very  little  Army  against  a 
numerous  Enemy.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  259  His 
fortress  was  defensible  against  all  the  power  of  man.  1873 
Burton  Hist.  Scotl.  VI.  lxxii.  256  Dumbarton  was  supposed 
to  be  more  defensible. 


4.  fig .  Capable  of  being  defended  (in  argument), 
maintained,  or  vindicated  ;  justifiable.  (The  chief 
current  sense.) 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  So7ule  1.  xvii.  (1859)  18  My  cause,  .was 
nought  defensable  by  ought  that  I  couthe  se.  c  1555  Harps- 
field  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)48  The  marriage  is  defence- 
able  enough.  1674  Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  153  This  is 
scarce  defensible.  1769  Junius  Lett,  xvl  71  The.  .resolu¬ 
tion.. is  defensible  on  general  principles  of  reason.  1863 
Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  m.  vii.  387  A  more  defensible,  or 
a  juster  claim.  1875  Wiiitney  Life  Lang.  ix.  154  In  a  true 
and  defensible  sense. 

Hence  Defensibleness. 

#1689  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  14  The  defensibleness  of 
the  Country  by  reason  of  its  Situation  on  the  Sea.  1830 
Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  229  The  defensibleness 
of  particular  branches  of  a  system. 

Defensibly  (dzfemsibli),  adv.  Also  5-6 
-sably,  6  -cibly.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

f  1.  In  a  ‘  defensible  3  manner ;  so  as  to  afford 
defence  or  protection  :  see  prec.  1.  Obs. 

1464  in  Rymer  Feedera  (1710;  XI.  524  Every  Man  . .  be 
Well  and  Defensibly  arrayed.  <**533  Ld.  BerNeks  Huon 
cxliii.  530  Aboue  .iii.  M.  horses  defensably  aparaylyd.  1599 

R.  Crompton  Mansion  of  Magnan.  N  iv  b,  The  houses 
were  all  of  stone,  very  strongly  and  defencibly  builded. 

2.  In  a  manner  defensible  by  argument ;  justi¬ 
fiably. 

1880  Variorum  Teachers'  Bible  Isa.  vii.  14  The  Hebrew 
prefixes  the  article,  which  A.  V.  defensibly  regards  as  that 
of  species. 

Defension  (dz'fe'njbn).  Also  6  -syon,  -cion, 
[ad.  L.  defension-em,  n.  of  action  from  defendere 
to  Defend.  Cf.  OF.  defension,  -stun  (n-i6th  c. 
in  Godef.).] 

+  1.  =  Defence;  protection,  vindication,  etc. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7  Domes  of  defensioun  [1388 
defence].  14..  Balade,  IX  Ladies  Worthie  (Chaucer’s 
Wks.  1561),  Against  the  proud  Grekes  made  defencion  With 
her  victorious  hand.  1514  R.  Pace  in  Fiddes  IVolsey  11. 
(1726)  203  In  the  defension  of  your  gracis  causis.  a  1555 
Philpot  Exam.  <$•  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  325  The  just  defen¬ 
sion  against  his  unjust  accusation. 

2.  In  R.C.  Colleges  :  The  formal  defence  of  a 
thesis  or  proposition  as  an  academic  exercise. 

1563  Foxe  A.  M.  862a,  He  withstandeth  the  Popes 
Supremacie  . .  in  his  disputations  and  defensions.  16. .  W. 
Blundell  in  Crossby  Records  175  My  said  brother  did  make 
his  public  defension  of  Philosophy  in  the  Roman  college. 
1862  F.  C.  Husenbeth  Life  J.  Milner  8  He  never  taught 
in  the  Schools,  nor  made  any  public  defensions.  1886 
J.  Gillow  Lit.  Hist.  Eng.  Catholics  II.  458  This  defension 
took  place  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Guise. 

Hence  +  Defensional  a .,  pertaining  to  defence. 

1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  III.  682  The  arsenal,  the 
defensional  office  [at  Freiburg,  Switzerland], 

Defensitive:  see  Defensative. 

Defensive  (dzfensiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-5 
-sif,  5  -syue,  6  -sife,  delfensive,  7  defencive. 
[a.  F.  dtfensif,  -ive  (14th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  med.L. 
defensiv-us,  f.  defens ppl.  stem  of  L.  defendere : 
see  -ive.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  defending  against  attack 
or  injury ;  serving  for  defence  ;  protective. 

c  1400  Lanfra7ic' s  Cirurg.  13  Aboute  [>e  wounde  leie 
a  medicyn  defensif.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  64  Preamb., 
Armours  Defensives,  as  Jakkes,  Salettis,  Brigandynes. 
1548  Hall  C hr 071.  169  b,  Any  weapon,  either  invasive  or 
defensive.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  i.  48  As  a  Moate  de- 
fensiue  to  a  house.  1636  Sir  H.  Blount  Voy.  Leva7it  (1637) 
100  A  boorded  Arche. . defensive  against  sunne  and  raine. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1638)  330  The  Nut  is  cloathed 
with  a  defensive  husk.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  11.  §  21 
IV.  357  A  Castle  (then  much  decayed,  never  much  defensive 
for  this  City).  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  361  An 
hard,  firm  shell,  which  furnishes . .  both  offensive  and  defensive 
armour.  1874  Boutell  A  rms  $  A  r77i.  ii.  9  When  they  invaded 
Gaul,  the  Romans,  .wore  defensive  armour  formed  of  iron. 

+  b.  Of  fortified  places :  =  Defensible  i  b.  Obs. 

1601  R.  Johnson  Kbigd.  <$•  Commw.  (1603)  259  To 
immure  themselves  in  such  defensive  places.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  (1638)  81  The  Citie  is  . .  made  defensive  by 
many  helps  of  nature  and  industry. 

+  c.  Of  persons  :  Capable  of  making  defence. 
Obs.  rare. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  393  The  faint  Satanic  Host  Defen¬ 
sive  scarse,  or,  with  pale  fear  surpris’d. 

+  d.  With  of:  Serving  to  ward  off,  or  to  protect 
against.  Obs.  rare. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxm.  196,  I  rais’d  a  nuptial  bow’r  And 
roof’d  defensive  of  the  storm  and  show’r. 

2.  Made,  formed,  or  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  defence :  opposed  to  offensive  ( =  aggressive). 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  455  The  Athenians  made 
League  offensive  and  deffensive  with  them.  1631  Gouge 
God’s  Arnnvs  iii.  §  60.  293  The  bloud  which  in  defensive 
warre  is  shed.  1678  Lady  Chaworth  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Co)um.  App.v.  44  A  league  offencive  and  defencive  with 
Holland.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1839)  353  Able  to  wage 
only  a  tedious  defensive  war.  1787  Mad.  D'Arblay  Dia?y 
Mar.,  I  was  obliged  to  resolve  upon  a  defensive  conduct  in 
future.  1869  Rawlinson  A7ic.  Hist.  180  Alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  Sparta  and  Boeotia. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  defence. 

1643  Slingsby  Diary  (1836)  102  They  . .  lay  at  a  defensive 
guarde.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreatio7i  67  Having  shewn 
you  the  Defensive  part,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Offen¬ 
sive.  1739  J.  Trapp  Right.  over-77iuch  (1758^  16  Going  to 
law  is  absolutely  unlawful,  even  on  the  defensive  side.  1845 

S.  Austin  Rankes  Hist.  Ref.  III.  175  Their  position  was 
entirely  a  defensive  one. 


DEFENSIVELY. 


DEFERENCE. 


4.  Spoken  or  written  in  defence  ^something;  of 
the  nature  of  a  defence  or  vindication. 

1604  Broughton  (title).  Two  little  Workes  defensive  of  our 
Redemption.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  100  His  de¬ 
fensive  allegation,  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  his  turn  to  the 
plaintiff’s  answer  upon  oath.  1893  Bookman  June  85/2  An 
appreciative  essay,  partly  defensive  of  his  memory. 

B.  sb. 

+ 1.  Something  that  serves  to  defend  or  protect ; 
esp .  in  Med.  and  Surg.  a  bandage,  plaster,  oint¬ 
ment,  or  medicine,  serving  to  guard  against  injury, 
inflammation,  corruption,  infection,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lauf rands  Cirurg.  214  pou  schalt  algate  aboute  Je 
sijknes  leie  a  defensif  of  bole  &  terra  sigillata.  1544  Phaer 
Pestilence  (1553)  P  iv  b,  Lay  a  defensiue  about  the  sore.  1562 
Turner  Herbal  ir.  41b,  If  it  be  layd  vnto  woundes,  it  is 
a  good  defensiue  for  them.  1610  Markham  Masterpiece  ir. 
clxxiii.  485  It  is  also  an  excellent  defensiue  against  fluxes 
of  blood,  a  1626  Bacon  (J.),  Wars  preventive  upon  just 
fears,  are  defensives,  as  well  as  on  actual  invasions.  1665 
Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  HI.  350  Wear  this  defensive  for  my 
sake.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Wounds ,  If  a  Nerve 
happens  to  be  cut,  you  must  close  it,  and  use  a  Defensive, 
to  prevent  a  concourse  of  Humours. 

2.  A  position  or  attitude  of  defence :  usually  in 
phr.  to  stand  {act,  etc.)  on  the  defensive.  [Absolute 
use  of  A.  3.] 

1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <5-  Commw .  (1603)  178  Onely  to 
stand  upon  the  defensive.  1708  Swift  Predictions ,  The 
French  army  acts  now  wholly  on  the  defensive.  1797  Burke 
Corr.  IV.  431  In  debate,  as  in  war,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
a  poor,  disgraceful,  and  ruinous  defensive.  1828  Scott  F. 
M.  Perth  xxxiv,  The  two  brethren  . .  striking  both  at  once, 
compelled  him  to  keep  the  defensive.  1869  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  III.  xii.  152  The  plan  of  the  Duke  was  to  stand 
wholly  on  the  defensive. 

+  3.  One  who  defends  himself  against  attack : 
opposed  to  assailant  or  aggressor .  Obs .  rare. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  79  They,  .retired home,  leaving 
the  Georgians  Victors,  though  defensives. 

Defensively  (d/fe-nsivli),  adv.  [-ly  2]  In 
a  defensive  manner  ;  by  way  of  defence. 

1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  n.  Wks.  (1851)  59  Camalodunum, 
where  the  Romans  had  seated  themselves  to  dwell  pleasantly, 
rather  than  defensively,  was  not  fortifi’d.  1692  Luttrell 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)  H.  370  We  shall,  it’s  beleived,  act  only  de¬ 
fensively.  1884  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  Blackw .  Mag.  Jan.  5/2 
Lady  Mary  put  up  her  hand  defensively. 

Defe'nsiveness.  [-ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  defensive. 

1600  F.  Walker  Sp.  Maudeville  131a,  They  want  no 
defensiuenes  against  the  cold.  1828  Examiner  643/1  The 
position  of  defensiveness.  1885  G.  Meredith  Diana  I.  xv. 
323  Arousing  her  instincts  of  defensiveness. 

Defensor  (diTemssi,  -pi).  Forms :  4-5  de- 
fensour,  (4-6  -oure,  5  -owre),  6  defencer,  6- 
defensor.  [ME.  and  AFr.  defensour  =  OF.  *de - 
fcnscor ;  in  13th  c.  deffcnceour ;  mod.F.  defenseur 
L.  defensdtor-em  (Jerome),  agent-n.  from  de  fens  are, 
freq.  of  defendere  to  Defend.  By  later  changes 
in  Eng.  the  word  is  completely  assimilated  to  L. 
defensor ,  agent-n.  from  defender e.] 

+ 1.  A  defender.  Obs. 

Chief  Defensor  of  the  Christian  Church ,  a  title  formerly 
bestowed  by  the  Pope  upon  individual  kings,  as  upon 
Henry  VII  of  England. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  745  Sum  of  the  defensouris  war 
All  dede,  and  othir  woundit  sare.  £1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1. 
xvi.  (1554)  33  a,  To  holy  churche  he  was  chief  defensour. 
1509  Fabyan  vii.  (1533)  690.  1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  10  Henry 

by  the  grace  of  God,  kynge  of  Englande  and  of  France, 
defensor  of  the  faythe.  1596  Foxe's  A.  $  M.  591/1  Any  of 
their  fautors,  comforters,  counsellers,  or  defensers.  1611 
Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  72  Chiefe  Defensor  of  Christs 
Church.  1670  Famous  Conclave  Clement  VI II 29  The  only 
defensor  and  supportor  of  the  Catholick  Religion. 

2.  Rom.  Hist.  1  In  the  later  period  of  the  empire 
(after  365  A.D.),  title  of  a  magistrate  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cities,  whose  chief  duty  was  to  afford 
protection  against  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
governor’  (Lewis  &  Short). 

c  1370  Wyclif  Eng.  Wks.  (1880)  395  And  saynte  gregori 
wrote  to  J?e  defensoure  of  rome  in  maner.  [1818  Hallam 
Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  341  But  the  Defensores  were  also  magis¬ 
trates  and  preservers  of  order.]  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <$• 
It.  Isl.  I.  1 12  The  defensors  differed  in  both  respects,  1855 
Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  111.  v.  45  What  the  defensor 
had  been  in  the  old  municipal  system. 

3.  Roman  Law.  One  who  took  up  the  defence 
and  assumed  the  liability  of  a  defendant  in  an 
action. 

1875  Poste  Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  569  A  defensor  may 
prevent  a  forfeiture  of  the  stipulation.  Ibid.,  A  defensor 
(unauthorized  representative)  of  the  defendant  gave  security 
judicatum  solvi. 

Hence  Defensorship,  the  office  of  defensor. 

1855  Milman  Latin  Chr.  III.  292  The  golden  diadem, 
the  insignia  of  the  Patriciate  and  Defensorship  of  the  city 
of  Rome. 

Befensory  (d/Te-nsori),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare 
or  Obs.  [ad.  L.  defensori-us ,  f.  defensdr-em :  see 
Defensor  and  -ory.] 

A.  adj.  That  is  intended,  or  serves,  to  defend  ; 
defensive. 

1552  Huloet,  Defensorye,  praesidiarius.  1586  A.  Day 
Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  14  A  Letter  defensory  answering  by 
confutation  all  the  objections.  1647  Royall  <$•  R  oy all  is  Is 
Plea  13  The  warre  on  the  Kings  side  is  vindicatory  and 
defensorie.  1849  Frasers  Mag.  XXXIX.  669  One  of  the  de- 
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fensory  provisions  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  some 
of  His  creatures. 

+  B.  sb.  Something  defensive ;  a  defence.  Obs. 

1588  Greene  Perimedes  6  As  a  defensorie  against  ensuing 
griefes.  1592  (title),  Martin  Mar-Sixtus.  A  second  Replie 
against  the  Defensory  and  Apology  of  Sixtus  the  fifth.  1677 
Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  154  A  Defensorie  of  the  Scripture 
and  Church. 

Defen st,  obs.  f.  defcnced\  see  Defence  v. 

+  Defe*nsure.  Obs.  [f.  I,,  defens -  ppl.  stem 
of  defendere  +  -ure.]  Something  that  defends ; 
^Defensive  sb.  1. 

1586  W.  Bailey  Briefe  Treat.  (1633)  21  Wee  must  defend 
the  eye  with  some  defensure  to  avoid  the  offence  of  a  fluxe. 

Defer  (dHau),  v.1  Forms  :  4-7  differre,  5-7 
deferre,  (4  defere,  5-6  defar,  -arre,  dyfferre, 

7  deferr),  5-7  differ,  5-6  differr,  6  differe,  dy- 
ferre,  dyffer,  dyffer(r-),  diffar(r-),  6-7  differ (r-), 
5-  defer(r-).  Inflexions  deferred,  deferring. 
[ME.  differr e-11,  a.  OP',  differer  ( il  differe ),  14th  c. 
in  Littre,  ad.  L.  differ-re  to  carry  apart,  put  off, 
postpone,  delay,  protract;  also,  intr. ,  to  bear  in 
different  directions,  have  diverse  bearings,  differ. 
Orig.  the  same  word  as  Differ  v.  (q.v.  for  the 
history  of  their  differentiation),  and  often  spelt 
differ  in  i6-i7th  c. ;  but  forms  in  de -,  defy  are 
found  from  the  15th,  and  have  prevailed,  against 
the  etymology,  mainly  from  the  stress  being  on  the 
final  syllable ;  but  partly,  perhaps,  by  association 
with  delay. ~\ 

+  1.  trans.  To  put  on  one  side ;  to  set  aside.  Obs. 
1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  262  At  mannes  sighte  Envie  for  to  be 
preferred  Hath  conscience  so  differred,  That  no  man  loketh 
to  the  vice  Whiche  is  the  moder  of  malice,  c  1430  Lydg. 
Hors,  Shepe  <$•  G.  96  The  Syrcumstaunce  me  lyst  nat  to 
defer.  — Min .  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)i4  Grace  withe  her  lycour 
cristallyne  and  pure  Defferrithe  vengeaunce  off  ffuriose 
woodnes. 

fb.  To  set  or  put  ‘beside  oneself’;  to  bereave 
of  one’s  wits.  Obs.  rare “h 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Matthzus  84  Quhame  pat  pai  [two 
sorcerers]  had  euir  marry te  Ine  pare  wittis  or  differryte. 

+  c.  refl.  To  withdraw  or  remove  oneself.  Obs. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Martha  171  Hely,  defere  pe  nocht 
fra  me,  Bot  in  myn  helpe  nov  haste  pu  pe  ! 

2.  trails.  To  put  off  (action,  procedure)  to  some 
later  time  ;  to  delay,  postpone. 

1382  Wyclif  Num.  xxx.  15  If  the  man  . .  into  another  day 
deferre  the  sentence.  14. .  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VII  I. 
132  [She]  differred  pe  questyone.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  99  To 
Differ,  differre,  prolong  are.  1489  Caxton  F'aytes  of  A.u. 
vii.  104  The  Lacedemonyens  with  drewe  them  self  and  dif- 
ferde  the  bataylle.  1526  Tindale  Matt.  xxiv.  48  My  master 
wyll  differ  his  commynge.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  141 
Soldiers,  Deferre  the  spoile  of  the  Citie  vntill  night.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxx.  183  Sometimes  a  Civill  warre,  may 
be  differred,  by  such  wayes.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  92 
f  2,  I  have  deferred  furnishing  my  Closet  with  Authors,  'till 
I  receive  your  Advice.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  iv.  499 
O  chosen  by  Heaven  !  defer  one  day  thy  march.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  11.  iv,  She  deferred  writing  the  irrevocable 
words  of  parting  from  all  her  little  world. 

b.  Const,  with  inf.  ?  Obs. 

1426  H.  Beaufort  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  102  He 
hath  long  differred  to  parfourme  them,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  7118  To  wende  hame  pai  no3t  deferde.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Josh.  x.  13  The  Sonne  . .  dyfferred  to  go  downe  for  the 
space  of  a  whole  daye  after.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ps.  lxxix. 
Comm.,  How  long  wilt  thou  differre  to  heare  our  prayer? 
a  1656  Vusher  Ann.  (1658)  880  Neither  did  he  long  defer  to 
put  those  Jews  to  death,  a  1732  Atterbury  (J.),  The  longer 
thou  deferrest  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  the  less  every  day 
thou  wilt  find  thyself  disposed  to  them. 

c.  absol.  or  intr.  To  delay,  procrastinate  :  rarely 
with  off. 

1382  Wyclif  Deut.  vii.  10  So  that  he  scater  hem,  and 
ferther  differre  not  [1388  differr  [v.r.  tarie]  no  lengere],  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7523  He  defard,  and  vvalde  no}t  trus. 
1577  Northbrooke  Dicing  (1843)  i8oWhyles  he  desired, 
they  deferred,  a  1592  Greene  &  Lodge  Looking  Glass  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  129/1  Defer  not  off,  to-morrow  is  too  late.  1614 
Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  935  God  differs  on  purpose  that 
our  trials  may  be  perfect.  1635  R.  Bolton  Comf.  Affl.  Consc. 
ix.  252  The  longer  thou  putst  off  and  defferest  the  more  un¬ 
fit  shalt  thou  be  to  repent.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  i.  390  Be 
wise  to-day  ;  ’tis  madness  to  defer.  1771  P.  Parsons  New¬ 
market  I.  21, 1  have  waited  (demurred,  my  gentle  reader,  if 
you  be  a  lawyer,  deferred,  if  you  be  a  divine) . .  a  full  year. 

3.  trans.  To  put  off  (a  person  or  matter)  to  a  1 
future  occasion  :  fa.  a  person.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Ads  xxiv.  22  Sothli  Felix  deferride  hem  [1388 
delayede,  MS.  K.  ether  differride;  Tindale  differde,  1539 
Great  B.  deferede,  1557  Genev.  differed,  1582  Rhcm.  differred, 
1611  and  1881  deferred].  1545  Brinkloyv  Compl.  20  b,  Men 
be  differyd  from  tyme  to  tyme,  yea  from  yere  to  yere.  1642 
Rogers  Noam  an  137  If  it  seem  good  to  thy  wisdome  to 
deferre  me.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxxviii.  440  He  was 
deferred  until  Monday. 

b.  a  time,  matter,  question. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Polys  (1570)  49  Where  they  two 
borowed,  they  promise  to  pay  three,  Their  day  of  payment 
longer  to  defarre.  1536  Exhort,  fr.  North  135  in  Furniv. 
Ballads  I.  309  Differ  not  your  matteres  tyll  a  new  }ere.  1559 
Morwyng  Evonym.  95  Which  conserveth  the  good  health 
of  man’s  body,  prolongeth  a  man’s  youth,  differeth  age. 
1:559  Willock  Lett,  to  Crosraguell in  Keith  Hist.  Church  Sc. 
App.  198  (Jam.),  I  wold  aske  quhilk  of  us  differreth  the  Caus. 
1611  Bible Prov.xm.  12  Hopedeferredmakeththeheartsicke. 
e.  To  relegate  to  a  later  part  of  a  treatise. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  123  Let  us  not  entur  intothys 
dysputatyon  now,  but . .  dyffer  hyt  to  hys  place.  1558  Knox 


First  Blast  (Arb.)  37  The  admonition  I  differe  to  the  end. 
1611  Cory  at  Crudities  480,  I  had  differred  it  till  the  end  of 
the  sermon.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  1.  (1723)  41 
Which  I  choose,  rather  than  trouble  the  Reader  with  a 
Detail  . .  here,  to  deferr  to  their  proper  Place.  1877  J.  D. 
Chambers  Divine  Worship  284  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  defer  them  to  the  Appendix. 

t  4.  To  put  off  (time),  waste  in  delay.  Ohs. 

_  1382W  yclif  Ezek.  xii.  22  Dais  shulen  bedifferridjOrdrawen, 
in  to  loong  [1388  differrid  in  to  long  tyme].  1548  Hall 
Chron.  184  Not  mynding  to  differre  the  time  any  farther. 
1579  Lyly  Euphues _  (Arb.)  123  Idle  to  deferre  y«  time  lyke 
Saint  George,  who  is  euer  on  horsebacke  yet  neuer  rydeth. 
1591  Shahs,  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  33  Deferre  no  tyme,  delayes 
haue  dangerous  ends.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Deniall 
vi,  O  cheer  and  tune  my  heartlesse  breast,  Deferre  no  time. 

+  b.  To  protract;  also  jntr.  to  linger.  Obs. 

1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  t.  xii.  24  a,  The 
Warres  were  longe  differred.  1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  G ar¬ 
bor!  uc  iv.  ii,  Why  to  this  houre  Have  kind  and  fortune  thus 
deferred  my  breath?  1561  Hollybush  Horn.  Apoth.  42b, 
If  the  disease  woulde  differre,  and  the  jaundis  woulde  not 
voyde. 

Defer  (di'fa’.i),  v.2  Also  5-6  differ,  6-7  de¬ 
ferre,  (8  defere).  Inflexions  deferred,  deferring, 
[a.  F.  ddferer  (il  defere ),  16th  c.  in  Littre  (defferer 
14th  c.  in  Godef.  Snppl. ),  in  same  sense  as  Fng., 
ad.  L.  defer-re  to  bring  or  carry  away,  convey 
down,  to  bring  or  carry  with  reference  to  destina¬ 
tion,  to  confer,  deliver,  transfer,  grant,  give,  to 
report,  to  refer  (a  matter)  to  any  one;  f.  De-  I.  1,  2 
+fcrre  to  bear,  carry.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  carry  down  or  away;  to  convey 
(to  some  place)  ;  to  bring  away.  Obs.  rare. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  254,  I  do  not  think  that  if  a  Sound 
should  pass  through  divers  mediums  . .  it  would  deliver  the 
Sound  in  a  differing  place,  from  that  unto  which  it  is 
deferred.  1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  552  He  was 
so  much  amazed  at  it,  that  he  could  not  forbear  to  vomit  or 
defer  the  forced  burthen  of  his  belly. 

+  2.  To  offer,  proffer,  tender ;  in  Law ,  to  offer 
for  acceptance.  Const,  to,  rarely  on.  To  defer  an 
oath  —  F.  ddferer  un  servient,  L.  deferre  jusjuraii- 
dum.  Obs. 

1563  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  782  b,  Vpon  a  corporall  othe  to  them 
deferred  by  the  iudges.  1565  Jewel  Repl.  Harding  (1611) 
379  That  Godly  worship  which  . .  of  the  Diuines  is  called 
I  Latria,  is  deferred  only  to  the  Blessed  Trinity.  1651  Hobbes 
Leinath.  11.  xxx.  177  To  deferre  to  them  any  obedience,  or 
honour.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  111.  172  Apuleius  ..  does 
in  vain  defer  or  bestow  this  honor  on  those  Demons.  1764-7 
Ld.  G.  Lyttelton  Hist.  Hen.  II,  II.  95  (Seager)  How  very 
wonderful  is  it  that  all  the  princes  . .  when  a  king  renowned 
for  his  valour,  .was  actually  at  their  head,  should  defer  the 
command  to  a  monk.  1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  liii. 
894  Until  he  accept  the  inheritance,  he  has  a  right  deferred 
or  proffered  by  the  law  (jus  delatum)  but  he  has  not  a  right 
fully  acquired  ( jus  acquisitum ). 

1 3.  To  submit  (a  matter  to  a  person,  etc.)  for 
determination  or  judgement ;  to  refer.  Obs. 

1490  Ada  Dom .  Cone.  204  (Jam.)  The  lordis  will  differ  the 
hale  mater  to  the  said  Robert  spoussis  aitht.  1541  Barnes 
Wks.  (1573)  345/1  This  matter  was  deferred  of  both  partes 
to  the  sentence  of  the  kyng.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  Subj. 
160  We  teach,  that  among  Priests  there  be  no  strifes  and 
wrangling,  nor  let  them  be  deferred  to  the  Secular  power. 
1691  Blair  inW.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Cel.  Ch.  (i860) 
I.  4  The  council,  he  said,  would  defer  it  to  the  committee  for 
plantations. 

+  4.  absol.  To  refer  for  information  to.  Obs. 

1563  Foxe  A.  M.  797  b,  Concernynge  the  depositions  of 
this  Lorde  Paget,  here  producted,  we  differ  to  the  xx.  act, 

;  where  you  shal  fynde  hym  examined. 

+  5.  intr.  (for  reft!)  To  submit  oneself  to.  Sc.  Obs. 
1479  Ada  Dom.  Audit.  90  (Jam.)  Decretis  . .  that  Johne 
-  Stewart  ..  sail  ..  pay  to  Archibald  Forester  of  Corstorfin 
[  xx  L  yerly  of  viii  yeris  bigain  . .  becauss  the  said  Archibald 
j  differit  to  his  aith,  and  he  refusit  to  suere  in  presens  of  the 
lordis.  1490  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  194  (Jam.)  The  lordis  aboue 
writtin  wald  nocht  defer  to  the  said  excepcioun. 

6.  intr.  To  submit  in  opinion  or  judgement  to; 
to  pay  deference  to. 

It  is  probably  with  reference  to  this  that  Evelyn,  1667 
(Mem.  III.  161  ed.  1857),  says,  We  have  hardly  any  words 
that  do  . .  fully  express  the  French  emotion,  defer,  effort. 

1686  F.  Spence  House  of  Medici  306  (L.)  They  not  only 
deferred  to  his  counsels  in  publick  assemblies,  but  he  was 
moreover  the  umpire  of  domestic  matters.  1730  A.  Gordon 
MaffeisA  mphith.  8  How  far  we  must  defere  to  his  Authority  ? 
1792  Burke  Let .  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I.  543  If 
you  had  not  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  others.  1855  Pres¬ 
cott  Philip  II,  1.  ix.  (1857)  165  Philip  . .  had  the  good  sense 
to  defer  to  the  long  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  nis  father. 
1870  Bryant  Iliad  1. 1.  31  And  let  me  warn  my  mother,  Wise 
as  she  is,  that  she  defer  to  Jove. 

Deference  (de'ferens).  [a.  F.  deference  (16th 
c.),  f.  defer er  to  Defer  v.2  :  see  -ence.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  offering  or  proffering  ;  tender¬ 
ing,  bestowing,  yielding.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1660  tr.  A  myraldus ’  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  1.  iii.  35  Our  de¬ 
ference  of  all  honor  and  glory  to  that  which  we  venerate. 

2.  Submission  to  the  acknowledged  superior 
claims,  skill,  judgement,  or  other  qualities,  of 
another.  Often  in  phr.  to  fay,  show ,  yield  defer¬ 
ence. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  9/2  He  was  . .  negli¬ 
gent  . .  to  correspond  with  him  with  that  deference  he  had 
used  to  do,  but  had  the  courage  to  dispute  his  commands. 
1706  Estcourt  Fair  Examp.  111.  i,  Now,  Sir,  you  shall  stay 
and  see  what  a  Deference  they  pay  to  my  Skill  and  Autho¬ 
rity.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  62  ip  7  With  all  the  Deference 
that  is  due  to  the  Judgment  of  so  great  a  Man.  1798  Ferriar 
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Illustr.  Sterne ,  Varieties  of  Man  196  Much  of  this  evil  has 
certainly  proceeded  from  undue  deference  to  authorities. 
1830  D'Israeli  CJuis.  /,  III.  vii.  148  Charles  often  yielded 
a  strange  deference  to  minds  inferior  to  his  own.  1836  H. 
Coleridge  North.  Worthies  (1852)  I.  6  That  voice  of  autho¬ 
rity  to  which  he  would  have  paid  most  willing  deference. 

3.  Courteous  regard  such  as  is  rendered  to  a 
superior,  or  to  one  to  whom  respect  is  due ;  the 
manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  claims 
or  wishes  of  another.  Const,  to,  +  for . 

a  1660  Hammond  Whs.  II.  1.  137  (R.)  Why  was  not  John 
who  was  a  virgin  chosen,  or  preferred  before  the  rest?  . .  his 
answer  is,  because  Peter  was  the  Elder,  the  deference  being 
given  to  his  age.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  A mbass. 
80  Nor  have  they  any  more  complyance  one  for  another, 
than  they  have  deference  for  strangers  :  for  instead  of  being 
civil  one  to  another  [etc.].  1678  Lively  Orac. y.  §  15.  296, 

I  shall  consider  to  which  God  himself  appears  in  Scripture 
to  give  the  deference.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  497  F  2  He 
was  conducted  from  room  to  room,  with  great  deference,  to 
the  minister.  1754  Chatham  Lett.  Nephew  iv.  20  Their  age 
and  learning,  .entitle  them  to  all  deference.  1855  H.  Reed 
Led.  Eng.  Hist .  iii.  41 1  That  indescribable  and  instinctive 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  which  constitutes  the 
gentlemanly  spirit. 

4.  In  deference  to :  in  respectful  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  authority  of,  out  of  practical  respect 
or  regard  to. 

1863  H.  Cox  Inst  it.  1.  x.  249  The  resignation  of  a  Prime 
Minister  in  deference  to  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  xi.  (1880)  195  In  deference  to 
public  opinion,  he  granted  some  relief  to  the  exiles  from  his 
privy  purse.  1879  M.  Arnold  Irish  Cat  hoi.  Mixed  Ess. 
101  It  is  in  deference  to  the  opinion.. of  such  a  class  that 
we  shape  our  policy. 

Deference,  obs.  form  of  Difference. 

tDe'ferency.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  as  prec.  with 
ending  -ency,  q.v.]  =  Deference. 

1678  Owen  Mind  of  God  v.  132  A  due  reverence  and 
deferency  unto  the  Wisdom,  .of  God. 

Deferent  (deferent),  a.1  and  sb.  Also  5-7 
different,  6  deflferent.  [a.  F.  difirent  (Pare 
16th  c.),  or  immed.  ad.  L.  dfferent-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
defer-re  to  carry  down  or  away.] 

A.  adj.  Carrying  or  conveying  down  or  to  a 
particular  destination. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  Argt.  to  §  221,  etc. ,  The  Figures  of  Pipes, 
or  Concaues,  thorow  which  Sounds  passe;  or  the  other  Bodies 
different ;  conduce  to  the  Variety  and  Alteration  of  the 
.Sounds.  1686  Snape  Anat.  Horse  1.  xxiii.  47  These  deferent 
Vessels  are  two,  one  on  each  side.  1877  Huxley  Anat . 
Inv.  A  nim.  vii.  378  The . .  testes  end  in  a  pair  of  deferent 
ducts. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  carrying  or  conducting  agent ;  spec,  in 
Phys.,  a  canal  or  duct  for  conveying  fluids. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  133  Though  Aire  be  the  most  favour¬ 
able  Deferent  of  Sounds.  Ibid.  §  217  All  of  them  are  dull 
and  unapt  Deferents  except  the  Air.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio), 
Deferents ,  those  vessels  of  the  body  appointed  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  humours  from  one  part  to  another. 

2.  In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomical  system  :  The 
circular  orbit  of  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  in  which 
a  planet  was  conceived  to  move :  corresponding 
(roughly)  to  the  actual  orbit  of  the  planet.  Cf. 
Epicycle  i. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  i.  70  Within  eueryche  of  these 
seuen  speres,  there  was  a  Cercle  embelyfyng  som  what., 
whiche  Cercle  elepeth  the  different.  1594  Blundevil  E.xerc. 
iii.  1.  xv.  (ed.  7)  306  The  Circle  that  carrieth  the  Moon, 
called  her  Defferent.  1690  Leybourn  Cursus  Math.  757 
The  Semidiametre  of  the  Deferent  . .  is  equal  to  56^  Semi- 
diametres  of  the  Earth.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Tcchn.  s.  v., 
The  two  points  where  the  Epicicle  intersects  the  Deferent 
are  called  the  Points  of  the  greatest  Elongation.  1834  Nat. 
Philos .,  Hist.  Astron.  vi.  31/2  (Useful  Knowl.  Soc.),  He 
[Ptolemy]  himself  considered  his  system  of  deferents  and 
epicycles  merely  as  a  means  of  determining  mathematically 
the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  any  given  time. 

3.  One  who  reports  a  matter ;  the  communicator 
of  a  notice. 

1670  Evelyn  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1056,  I  communicate  to 
them,  through  your  hands,  not  only  the  Instrument,  .but 
the  Description  of  the  Use  and  Benefit  of  it  from  such 
a  Deferent,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  very  highly  value.  1671 
—  Mem.  (1857)  III.  238  Unless  you  approve  of  what  I  write, 
and  assist  the  deferrent,  for  I  am  no  more. 

Deferent  (deTerent\  a 2  [f.  Defer  v.2,  and 
Deference  ;  see  -ent.]  Showing  deference,  de¬ 
ferential. 

1822  Blachw.  Mag.  XI.  167  His  opposition  . .  was  always 
modest,  deferent.  1856  Miss  Mui.ock  J.  Halifax  (ed.  17) 
413  Never  in  all  his  life  had  Guy  been  so  deferent,  so  loving, 
to  his  father.  1886  Mallock  Old  Order  Changes  11.  vii, 
Easiness  and  want  of  deferent  distance  in  his  manner. 

Deferential  (defere-njal),  aO  [f.  Deference 
(or  its  L.  type  *defereutia)  +  -al  :  cf.  essence, 
essential,  prudence,  prudential,  etc.]  Characterized 
by  deference ;  showing  deference  ;  respectful. 

1822  Scott  Nigel  xx ii,  If  you  seek  deferential  observance 
and  attendance,  I  tell  you  at  once  you  will  not  find  them 
here.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xvii,  She  was  marvellously 
deferential  to  Madame  Mantalini.  1870  Disraeli  Lothair 
xxviii,  The  Duke,  .could  be  soft  and  deferential  to  women. 

Hence  Deferentia  lity  sb.,  deference  ;  Deferen- 
tially  adv.,  in  a  deferential  manner. 

1880  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  183  His  master  he  recognises  as 
such  with  respectful  deferentiality.  a  1846  Gentlem.  Mag . 
cited  in  Worcester  for  deferentially.  1848  C.  Bronte 
J.  Eyre  vii.  1 1873)  61  These  ladies  were  deferentially  received 


..  and  conducted  to  seats  of  honour.  1865  Dickens  Mut. 
E'r.  111.  i,  Deferentially  observant  of  his  master’s  face. 

Deferential,  a.2  Phys.  [a.  F.  defirentiel  (e.g. 
art  ere  dtfdrentiellc),  f.  d If  event,  Deferent  a.1 :  see 
-al.]  Serving  to  convey  or  conduct ;  pertaining  to 
the  deferent  duct. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  A  nim.  xi.  640  The  deferential 
end  of  the  testicular  tube  opens  into  a  sac  close  to  the  anus,  j 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Deferential  artery,  a  small  branch 
supplied  to  the  vas  deferens  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  1 
superior  vesical  artery. 

Deferment  (d/Toument).  [f.  Defer  vJ  + 
-ment.  Possibly  from  F. :  Godefroy  Suppl.  cites 
an  example  of  dtferrement  of  14th  c.]  A  putting 
off ;  postponement,  delay. 

i6iz  \V.  Parkes  Curtaine  Dr.  (1876)  31  Mercers  and 
Taylors  may  their  customes  hire,  With  long  deferment  of 
their  tedious  bils.  1832  Southey  Hist.  Pcnins.  (Par  III. 
191  The  cases  which  could  bear  no  deferment  of  relief.  1884 
M.  Arnold  in  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Dec.  6/2  The  delays  and  the  1 
deferments  which  they  are  certain  to  lead  to. 

Deferred  (d£f5ud),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Defer  v.1  + 
-ed.]  Postponed,  put  off  for  a  time,  delayed. 

Deferred  Atinnity ,  an  annuity  that  does  not  begin  till 
after  a  certain  period  or  number  of  years,  or  till  the  occur-  1 
rence  of  a  future  event,  as  the  decease  of  some  person. 
Deferred  Bonds :  see  quot.  1882..  Deferred  Pay ,  a  part  of  i 
the  pay  of  a  soldier,  etc.,  which  is  held  over  to  be  paid  at 
his  discharge,  or  at  death  ;  in  the  British  Army  the  amount 
of  deferred  pay  for  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  is 
twopence  a  day  ;  to  men  in  the  reserve  force  the  amount  is 
paid  annually.  Deferred  Shares ,  Stock :  see  quot.  1882. 
Deferred  shoot  :  see  quot.  1883. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xxxii.  198  An  immediate,  or 
a  not  long  deferr’d  event.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I. 
215  That  no  surprise  might  be  put  upon  yr  Excellency  by 
the  defered  hearing.  1804  J.  Poole  Narr.  E'oreign  Corps 
63  My  first  knowledge  of  the  deferred  list.  1819  Shelley 
Cenci  v.  ii.  23  ’Tis  my  hate,  and  the  deferred  desire  To 
wreak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  [the  cheeks’]  blood.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist .  Eng.  IV.  381  The  effect . .  of  bitter  regrets 
and  of  deferred  hopes.  1882  Bithell  Counting-house  Did. 
s.  v.,  Deferred  Bonds  are  bonds  issued  by  a  Government  or 
by  a  company,  entitling  the  holder  to  a  gradually  increasing 
rate  of  interest,  till  the  interest  amount  to  a  certain  specified 
rate,  when  they  are  classed  as,  or  are  converted  into  Active 
Bonds.  Deferred  Shat'es  are  shares  issued  by  a  Trading 
Company,  but  not  entitling  the  holder  to  a  full  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  company,  and  sometimes  to  none  at  all,  until 
the  expiration  of  a  specified  time,  or  the  occurrence  of  some 
event.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Deferred  shoots ,  the  shoots 
produced  from  dormant  buds  in  the  axils  of  bud-scales.  I 
1889  Whitaker s  Aim.  645  Deferred  pay  is  an  additional 
payment  of  £3  per  annum  made  to  all  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  on  discharge  who  have  fulfilled  certain 
conditions. 

Deferrer  (dilaTai).  [f.  Defer  v.1  +  -eu  h] 
One  who  defers  ;  a  delayer,  postponer. 

1552  Huloet,  Deferrer,  cundator.  1559  Willock  Let.  to 
Crossraguel  in  Keith  Hist.  Ch.  Scotl.  App.  198  Quhilk  of  ; 
both  is  the  Differrer  of  the  Caus?  ^  1637  B.  Jonson  tr. 
Horace's  Art  Poetry  245  A  great  deferrer,  long  in  hope, 
grown  numb  With  sloth,  yet  greedy  still  of  what’s  to  come. 
1880  G.  Meredith  Trag.  Com.  xiv.  (1892)  200  One  of  those 
delicious  girls  in  the  New  Comedy  . .  called  The  Postponer, 
The  Deferrer,  or,  as  we  might  say,  The  To-Morrower. 

Deferring  (dtfaTig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Defer  vf 
+  -ING  k]  The  action  of  the  verb  Defer1;  de¬ 
laying,  postponement. 

14. .  Lydg.  Temple  of  Glas  1206  Abide  awhile  . .  Let  no 
sorow  in  J>in  herte  bite  For  no  differring.  1583  Stubbes 
Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  9  This  deferring  of  iustice  is  as 
damnable  before  God.  1621  Bp.  Hall  Heaven  upon  Earth  i 
§  6  After  all  these  friuolous  deferrings,  it  [sinne]  will  returne  ! 
vpon  thee.  1633  Earl  Manch.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  112  By  i 
deferring  wee  presume  upon  that  we  haue  not,  and  neglect 
that  we  haue. 

Deferring  (d/fs-rig),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  Defer  vO 
+  -ing  2.]  That  defers  ;  putting  off,  delaying. 

c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitsc.)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  105  Gave  them 
a  differring  answer  which  was  little  to  effect. 

Deferring,  ppl.  a.2  [f.  Defer  v.2  +  -ing  2.] 
Manifesting  deference ;  deferential. 

3829  S.  Turner  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  11.  xxvii.  198  The  language 
of  very  deferring  but  of  rather  strong  affection. 

t  Defe’rve,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  defervere  to 
boil  down,  boil  thoroughly,  f.  De-  I.  3  b  +  fervere 
to  boil.]  To  boil  down. 

c  1420  Pallad.  07i  Hush.  xi.  485  Defrut,  carene  . .  Of  must 
is  made  :  Defrut  of  defervyng  Til  thicke. 

Defervesce  (dzfaive's),  v.  [ad.  L.  defervescere 
to  cease  to  boil,  cool  down,  f.  De-  I.  6  + fervescere, 
inceptive  of fervere  to  be  hot.]  intr.  To  cool  down. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  735/2  The  pamphlet  ..  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  fate  incidental  to  effervescent  things — it  has  de- 
fervesced. 

Defervescence  (drfaive'sens).  [f.  L.  defer- 
vescent-em  Defervescent  :  see  -ence.] 

1.  Cooling  down  ;  abatement  of  heat. 

1721  Bailey,  Defervescence,  a  growing  cool,  an  abating. 

1775  in  Ash.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Path.  The  decrease  of  bodily  temperature 
which  accompanies  the  abatement  of  fever  or 

(  feverish  symptoms ;  the  period  of  this  decrease. 

(Introduced  in  German  (defervescenz)  by  Wunderlich.) 

1866  Braithwaite  Retrospect  of  Med.  LIII.  14  The  height 
of  the  fever  was  reached  on  December  31st.  .after  this  defer-  j 
vescence  went  on  gradually.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Thcrap. 
(1879)  *45  It  is  evident  that.. in  some  of  these  cases  of  j 
Wunderlich’s  the  drug  was  given  about  the  time  natural  ! 
defervescence  would  be  expected  to  occur.  1877  Roberts  J 


Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  78  Occasionally  defervescence  is 
quite  irregular  in  its  progress. 

t  Defervescency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ency.] 
=  prec. ;  also  fig. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Great  Exemp.  v.  §  20.  155  After  a  long 
time,  .they  are  abated  by  a  defervescency  in  holy  actions. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Conipit.  vt.  160  A  Loosness,  which 
follows  in  the  defervescency  of  a  Fever. 

Defervescent  (dffarve'sfint),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
L.  defervescent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  defervescere  to  De¬ 
fervesce.]  ‘  That  which  can  reduce  fever  and 
high  temperature,  as  cold  and  bloodletting’  ( Syd . 
Soc.  Lex.). 

Defesance,  Defese,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Defeasance, 
Defease,  etc. 

Defet,  var.  of  Defeit  a.  Obs.,  wasted. 

Defete,  -fette,  obs.  forms  of  Defeat  sb.  and  v. 
+  Defect'd,  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  +  Feud  :  on  some 
mistaken  analogy,  such  as  spite,  despite.’]  *=  Feud. 

1648  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  22  If  the  commanders  were 
all  at  defeud  one  amongst  the  other. 

Defeudalize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Defeysance,  obs.  form  of  Defeasance. 

Deff(e,  obs.  forms  of  Deaf. 

II  Deffait,  a.  Her.  Obs.~  0  [F.  dfiait,  in  OF. 
desfait,  deffait,  undone,  deprived,  etc.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deffait,  is  used  to  signify  the  Head 
of  a  Beast  cut  off  smooth,  the  same  as  Dccapite.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Deffait  or  Decapite,  a  term  used  by  the 
French  heralds. 

Deffame,  DefFawte,  obs.  ff.  Defame,  Default. 
Defifayt,  deffete,  obs.  forms  of  Defeat. 

Deffe,  var.  of  Daff  sb.,  fool,  stupid  fellow. 

1482  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  315  Yf  any  brother  dysspysse 
anoder  callenge  hym  knaffe  or  horson,  or  deffe. 

Deffence,  Defform,  etc. :  see  Defence,  etc: 
Defier,  var.  of  Dever  Obs.,  duty. 

Defference,  obs.  form  of  Difference. 

Deffly,  erron.  form  of  Deftly. 

Def  hed  :  see  Deafhead. 

Defiable  (dzforab’l),  al  rare.  [f.  Defy  vi  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  defied  ;  +  defiant. 

1874  M.  &  F.  Collins  Frances  I.  14  Oh  !  I  think  he’s 
rather  a  defiable  young  gentleman. 

t  Definable,  Obs.  rare  —  '1,  [f.  Defy  v2  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  digested  ;  digestible. 

a  1450  Fysshy7ige  wyth  an  Angle  (1883)  2  And  ete  norysch- 
ing  metes  &  defyabul. 

Defial  (dzToral).  rare,  fin  ME.,  a.  OF.  defiaille 
(i3~i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  defier  to  Defy;  see 
-al  5.  In  modern  use  perh.  directly  from  the  Eng. 
verb;  cf .  denial  J]  =  Defiance. 

c  1470  Harding  Chro7i.  cliv.  iv,  He  helde  the  felde  and 
kyng  Philyp  warred,  And  letters  sent  hym,  defyals  and 
vmbrayde,  Of  hys  suraunce  and  othe.  1793  W.  Taylor  tr. 
Goethe's  Iph.  hi  Tauris  Note  119  This  defial  is  not  a  Gothic 
and  misplac'd  idea.  1824  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  LVI 1. 
509  King  Meliad,  And  Danayn  . .  took  part  I  n  the  defial. 
1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  V.  II.  267  Abuse, 
which  he  met  with  lofty  defial  or  silent  contempt. 

Defiance  (d/farans).  Forms ;  4  defye-,  5 
defy-,  difli-,  diffye-,  dyffy-,  5-6  defi-,  deffy- 
aunce,  6  diffyans,  diffi-,  defyance,  5-  defiance, 
[a.  OF.  defiance,  defi-,  desf-,  the  action  of  defying 
—  Pr.  desfiansa,  OSp.  desfianza,  It.  disfidanza 
Romanic  *disfidantia,  f.  disfiddre,  med.L.  diffidare ; 
see  Defy  v.1  and  -ance.  Mod.F.  ddfiance  in  sense 
of  *  distrust 5  appears  to  be  influenced  by  L.  diffi¬ 
dent  ia  distrust :  see  Diffidence.] 

+ 1.  Renunciation  of  faith,  allegiance,  or  amity ; 
declaration  of  hostilities.  Obs. 

£•1300  K .  Alt’s .  5545  Alisaunder  the  wryt  behelde,  And 
saugh  therinne  thretyng  belde,  And  defyeaunce,  the  thrid 
day.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  92  (Matz.)  Arbachus  . .  sent 
to  hym,  for  his  mysgovernaunce,  Of  highe  disdayne  a  ful 
playne  defyaunce.  c  1500  Melusvie  350  They  lete  make  a 
lettre  of  deffyaunce  of  whiche  the  tenour  foloweth.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  E'roiss.  I.  xxxiv.  48  That  who  soeuer  wolde 
any  hurte  to  other,  shuld  make  his  defyance  thre  dayes 
before  his  dede.  1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  231 
Spaine  broke  the  peace  with  England . .  and  that  by  ymbargo, 
which  of  all  kindes  of  defiances  is  most  reproved,  and  of 
least  reputation  . .  the  most  honourable  is  with  trumpet  and 
herald  to  proclaime  and  denounce  the  warre  by  publicke 
defiance.  1649  Milton  Tenure  of  Kings  Wks.  238/2  The 
whole  protestant  league  raised  open  war  against  Charles 
the  Fifth  . .  sent  him  a  defiance,  renounced  all  faith  and 
allegiance  toward  him. 

+  b  .At  defiance  :  at  enmity  or  hostility.  Obs. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1684)  III.  574  Cleave  unto  God, 
and  be  at  defiance  with  his  enemies  the  Papists.  1598 
Grenewey  Tacitus '  Ann.  111.  vii.  (1622)  74  The  Prouincesat 
defiance  with  vs.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1638)  28  The 
two  kings  . .  live  at  defiance,  and  oft  times  the  poore  Savages 
pay  deerely  for  eithers  ambition.  1705  J.  Logan  in  Pa. 
Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  58,  I  have  been  ever  since  the  sending 
j  of  that  letter  . .  at  defiance  with  him. 

2.  The  act  of  defying  or  challenging  to  fight ; 

1  a  challenge  or  summons  to  a  combat  or  contest; 

I  a  challenge  to  make  good  or  maintain  a  cause, 
assertion,  etc.  Cartel  ofi defiance  :  see  Cartel  and 

quots. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11.  Prol.  (1554)  40  a,  Vertue  on  fortune 
maketh  a  defiaunce.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Brcnnus  xxv,  To 
sound  defiaunce,  fyre,  and  sword  and  fight.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  II,  iii.  iii.  130  Shall  we.  .send  Defiance  to  the  Tray  tor  ? 
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1639  tr.  Camus'  Moral  Relat.  303  Saluted  by  a  letter  of 
defiance,  which  marked  out  the  houre  and  the  place  where 
he  should  come  with  a  second.  1755  Johnson,  Defiance  . . 
a  challenge  to  make  any  impeachment  good.  1831  Brew¬ 
ster  Newton  (1855)  II.  xv.  64  He  could  not  dispense  with 
answering  ..  Sir  Isaac  Newton  .  .who  had  given  him  a  defi¬ 
ance  in  express  terms.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II. 
ix.  372  To  the  king,  the  pope's  .conduct  appeared  a  defiance ; 
and  as  a  defiance  he  accepted  it. 

3.  The  act  of  setting  at  nought ;  open  or  daring 
resistance  offered  to  authority  or  any  opposing 
force. 

X710  Steele  Tatlcr  No.  98  r  3  Remarkable  for  that  Piece 
of  good  Breeding  peculiar  to  natural  Britons,  to  wit  Defiance. 
a  1714  Sharp  Iris.  VI.  Dis.  vin.  (R.),  This  open  and  scan¬ 
dalous  violation  and  defiance  of  his  most  sacred  fundamental 
laws.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  ix.  105  The  open 
disobedience  of  the  order . .  could  be  construed  only  as 
defiance. 

4.  I’hr.  a.  To  bid  defiance  to  :  to  defy,  declare 
hostility  to ;  to  brave,  set  at  nought ;  so  to  set  at 
defiance. 

1621  Burton  Anal.  Mel.  it.  iii.  in.  (1676)  210  He  set  her 
[Fortune]  at  defiance  ever  after.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  (J.\ 
The  Novatian  heresy  . .  bade  such  express  defiance  to  apos- 
tacy.  1757  Centiuel  No.  34  The  fire  of  youth  ..  when 
agitated  by  any  violent  passion . .  sets  everything  at  defiance. 
1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II,  The  Alps.  See  how  scornfully 
they  look  down  upon  you,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  elements. 
1842  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  III.  ix.  144  They 
might  have  set  the  Tories  at  defiance. 

b.  In  defiance  op :  with  daring  disregard  of ; 
setting  at  nought. 

1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  75  F 15  He  carries  me  the  first 
dish,  in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers  of  the  table. 
1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  15  Clung  to  . .  in  defiance  of 
reason  and  sensation.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  5.  202 
Gaveston  . .  was  beheaded  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  his 
capitulation. 

J-  5.  Declaration  of  aversion  or  contempt ;  rejec¬ 
tion.  Obs.  rare  ~  *. 

1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  in.  i.  143  Such  a  warped  slip  of 
wildernesse  Nere  issu’d  from  his  blood.  Take  my  defiance. 
Die,  perish. 

+  6.  Distrust.  Obs.  rare~x.  [  =  mod.F.  difiancei] 

1662  Pepys  Diary  6  Jan.,  Major  Holmes  ..  I  perceive, 
would  fain  get  to  be  free  and  friends  with  my  wife  ;  but  I 
shall  prevent  it,  and  she  herself  hath  a  defyance  against  him. 

Defiant  (d/foi'ant),  a.  [a.  F.  defiant,  OF .des-, 
deff-,  defiant,  pr.  pple.  of  desfier,  dUfier  :  see  Defy 
and  -ant.  App.  quite  of  modern  use.] 

1.  Showing  a  disposition  to  defy ;  manifesting  a 
spirit  of  defiance. 

a  1837  Brydges  cited  in  Worcester.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes 
(1858)  289  The  man’s  heart  that  dare  rise  defiant  . .  against 
Hell  itself.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xi.  510  The  defiant 
attitude  which  she  had  assumed.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola 
11.  viii,  She  had  started  up  with  defiant  words  ready  to  burst 
from  her  lips. 

||  2.  Feeling  distrust.  [  =  mod.F.  defiant. ] 

1872  Lever  Ld .  Kilgobbin  xv.  (1875)  98  He  was  less  defiant, 
or  mistrustful. 

Defiantly  (diTorantli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  defiant  manner ;  with  defiance  ;  daringly. 

1859  Halliwell  Evid.  Chr .  150  The  early  Christians  . . 
defiantly  neglected  the  polytheistic  worship.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  3.  487  Buckingham  ..  stood  defiantly  at 
his  master’s  side  as  he  was  denounced. 

Defi'antness.  rare.  [-NESS.]  The  quality 
of  being  defiant. 

1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlevi.  lxi,  He  answered  ..  speaking 
with  quick  defiantness. 

+  Defi’atory,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Defy  v.1, 
after  words  like  commend-atory .]  Bearing  or 
conveying  defiance. 

1635  Shelford  Lear7ied  Disc.  276(1'.)  The  letters  defiatory 
of  Achmet  to  Sigismund  the  Third. 

Defibrinate  (d/Torbrin^t),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  + 
FTbrin  +  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  fibrin. 
Hence  Defrbrinated  ppl.  a.  ;  Defibrina  tion, 
the  process  of  depriving  of  fibrin.  So  Defibrinize 
v.  [see  -ize]  =  Defibrinate. 

1845  G.  E.  DAYtr.  Simon's  Anivi.  Chem.  I.  249  Density  of 
defibrinated  blood.  1880  Nature  XXI.  453  On  diluting  the 
fresh  blood,  .and  exposing  it  after  rapid  defibrination.  188  x 
G.  F.  Dowdeswell  in  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  160,  I  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  defibrinate  the  blood.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Defibrinize.  1885  Ogilvie,  Defibrinize. 

+  Deficience  (dilfrjens).  Obs.  [ad.  late  L. 
deficientia ,  f.  deficient- cm  Deficient  :  see  -ence.] 
The  fact  of  being  deficient ;  failure,  want,  defi¬ 
ciency. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  ii.  §  4,  11  In  these  kindes  of 
vnperfect  Histories  I  doe  assign  no  deficience.  1641  Ld.  J. 
Digby  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  19  Jan.  20  The  deficience  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  hath  bin  the  Causa  Causarum  of  all  the  Mischiefs. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  416  Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and 
in  thee  Is  no  deficience  found.  1762-71  H. Walpole  Vertue's 
Anted.  Paint.  (1782)  V.  2  Want  of  colouring  is  the  capital 
deficience  of  prints.  1784  Johnson  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Titrate 
10  Mar.,  Imputing  every  deficience  to  criminal  negligence. 

Deficiency  (d/fijensi).  [f.  as  prec. :  see-ENCY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deficient  or  want¬ 
ing  ;  failure ;  want,  lack,  absence  ;  insufficiency. 

1634  E.  Knott  Charity  maintained  v.  §  9  The  Doctrine  of 
the  total  deficiency  of  the  visible  Church,  which  . .  is  main¬ 
tained  by  divers  chief  Protestants.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  188  Scaliger  finding  a  defect  in  the  reason 
of  Aristotle,  introduceth  one  of  no  lesse  deficiency  himselfe. 
1767  Blackstone  Comm .  II.  246  Escheats  . .  arising  merely 


upon  the  deficiency  of  the  blood,  whereby  the  descent  is 
impeded.  1793  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  62  We  may  make  up, 
by  continued  attention,  for  their  deficiency  of  original  acute¬ 
ness.  ^  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Auat.  Pref.,  Patients  often 
explain  very  imperfectly  their  feelings,  partly  from  the  j 
natural  deficiency  of  language.  1865  Grote  Plato  I.  i.  83 
These  particles  might  be  in  excess  as  well  as  in  deficiency. 

b.  with  a  and  pl.\  An  instance  of  this  condition  ; 
something  wanting  ;  a  defect,  an  imperfection. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  n6That  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  Merits  of  Christ.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  53  They 
discover  the  flaws  and  deficiencies  of  the  latter.  1736  But¬ 
ler  Anal.  1.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  92  Nature  has  endued  us  with 
a  power  of  supplying  those  deficiencies,  by  acquired  know¬ 
ledge.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  184  The  battle 
. .  proved  the  existence  of  a  deficiency  in  the  latter  quarter. 
1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  I,  II.  vii.  168  This  consciousness  of 
his  own  deficiencies  is  an  interesting  trait  in  his  character. 
1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  I.  1.  iii.  127  Where  art 
has  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature. 

c.  Math.  Deficiency  of  a  curve  :  the  number  by 
which  its  double  points  fall  short  of  the  highest 
number  possible  in  a  curve  of  the  same  order. 

1865  Cayley  P roc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.  I.  No.  iii,  It  will  he 
convenient  to  introduce  the  term  ‘Deficiency’,  viz.  a  curve 
of  the  order  n  with  k{n— 1)(«  —  2)  —  D  double  points,  is  said 
to  have  a  deficiency  =D.  1893  Forsyth  Theory  of  Func¬ 

tions  356  The  deficiency  of  a  curve  is  the  same  as  the  class 
of  the  Riemann  surface  associated  with  its  equation. 

d.  The  amount  by  which  the  revenue  of  a  state, 
company,  etc.  falls  short  of  the  expenditure  ;  a  de¬ 
ficit  ;  hence  deficiency  act ,  bill,  law  (i.e.  one  to  meet 
such  a  deficiency) ;  the  amount  by  which  the  assets 
of  a  debtor  fall  short  of  his  liabilities  ;  hence  defi¬ 
ciency  account ,  statement. 

2.  attrib. 

1719  W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade  168  A  considerable  Sum  of 
Money  arising  by  the  Deficiency  Law.  1887  Daily  Nevus 
26  Oct.  6/8  None  of  the  debtors  have  as  yet  filed  deficiency 
accounts.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Nov.  9/1  The  bankrupt 
was  then  questioned  upon  his  deficiency  statement. 

Deficient  (dzfi-Jent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  defi- 
cient-em ,  pr.  pple.  o ideficere  to  fail,  orig.  to  undo, 
do  away,  take  oneself  away,  leave,  forsake ;  f.  De- 
1 .  6  +  facere  to  make,  do.  Cf.  mod.F.  deficient 
(1754  in  Hatzf.).]  A.  adj . 

1.  Wanting  some  part,  element,  constituent,  or 
characteristic  which  is  necessary  to  completeness, 
or  having  less  than  the  proper  amount  of  it ;  want¬ 
ing  or  falling  short  in  something  ;  defective. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  63  Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or 
lame  of  sense.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  A  iv,  Howsoever  the 
Gift,  and  the  Giver  be  deficient.  1651  T.  Rudd  Euclide 
A  iv,  The  [Manuscript]  Copie,  in  many  places,  was  deficient. 
1659  O.  Walker  Oratory  32  Latine  words  (where  our  lan¬ 
guage  is  deficient)  Englished.  1663  Cowley  Disc.  Govt. 

O.  Cromwell  (1669)  74  In  the  point  of  murder  ..  we  have 
little  reason  to  think  that  our  late  Tyranny  has  been  deficient 
to  the  examples  . .  set  it  in  other  Countreys.  1713  Steele 
Englishman  No.  19.  121  We  find  our  selves  deficient  in  any 
thing  else  sooner  than  in  our  Understanding.  1758  Johnson 
Idler  No.  72  F  1  Men  complain  . .  of  deficient  memory.  1861 
Flo.  Nightingale  Nursing  5  The  best  women  are  wofully 
deficient  in  knowledge  about  health.  1891  Law  Times 
XCII.  94/1  Milk  which  on  analysis  proved  to  be  deficient 
in  fatty  matter  to  the  extent  of  about  33  per  cent. 

+  b.  Gram.  =  Defective  a.  5.  Obs.  c.  Arith. 
Deficient  number :  a  number  the  sum  of  whose 
factors  is  less  than  the  number  itself,  d.  Geom. 
Deficient  hyperbola  :  a  cubic  curve  having  only  one 
asymptote.  +  e.  Mus.  Applied  to  any  interval  di¬ 
minished  by  a  comma.  Obs. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cy cl.,  Defective,  ox  Deficient  Nouns, 
in  grammar.  Ibid.,  Deficient  Hyperbola.  Ibid.,  Deficient 
numbers  . .  Such,  e.gr.  is  8  ;  whose  quota  parts  are,  1,  2,  and 
4;  which,  together,  only  make  7.  1753  Ibid.,  Supp.  s.v. 

Interval ,  Limma  of  the  Greek  Scale,  or  deficient  Semi-tone 
Major. 

2.  Present  in  less  than  the  proper  quantity ;  not 
of  sufficient  force ;  wholly  or  partly  wanting  or 
lacking ;  insufficient,  inadequate. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  14  Meere  conjec¬ 
tures  were  deficient  because  the  meanes  (whereby  to  con¬ 
jecture)  were  wanting.  1663  Cowley  Disc.  Govt.  O.  Crom¬ 
well  (1669)  70  If  I  should  say,  that  personal  kind  of  courage 
had  been  deficient  in  the  man.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  111.  iv;  333 
Apprehensions  that  our  stock  of  water  might  prove  deficient. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Lit.  Wks.  (BohnHI.  109  Hallam 
is  uniformly  polite,  but  with  deficient  sympathy.  1881  Max¬ 
well  Electr.  Magn.  I.  40  The  quantity  of  fluid  which 
would  be  required  to  saturate  it  is  sometimes  called  the  De¬ 
ficient  fluid. 

+  3.  Deficient  cause',  that  * deficience  \  failure 
to  act,  or  absence  of  anything,  which  becomes  the 
cause  or  negative  condition  of  some  result.  Obs. 

The  conception  and  the  phrase  ( causa  deficiens)  appear 
first  in  St.  Augustine,  in  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
evil  and  of  God’s  relation  to  it,  and  are  connected  with  his 
doctrine  that  evil  being  nothing  positive,  but  merely  a  defect, 
could  have  no  efficient,  but  only  a  deficient  cause.  It  was 
also  used  by  Thomas  Aquinas  (who  distinguished  the  phy¬ 
sical  sense  of  the  phrase  from  the  moral);  in  English  it 
came  into  vogue  during  the  Calvinistic-Arminian  contro¬ 
versy  in  16- 17th  c.,  in  reference  both  to  the  origin  of  evil 
and  to  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked.  Cf.  Defective  a.  6. 

[St.  August.  De  Civ.  Dei  xn.  vii,  Nemo  igitur  quaerat 
efficientem  caussam  make  voluntatis,  non  enim  est  efficiens, 
sed  deficiens ;  quia  nec  ilia  effectio  est,  sed  defectio ;  de- 
ficere  namque  ab  eo  quod  summum  est,  ad  id  quod  minus 
est,  hoc  est  incipere  habere  voluntatem  malam.] 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon’s  Answ.  Osor.  204  And  hereof 


commeth  the  destruction  of  the  reprobates . .  y '  efficient  cause 
wherof  consisteth  truely  in  every  of  their  own  corruption, 
but  the  cause  deficient  in  the  will  of  God.  1598  Barckley 
Relic.  Man  (1631)666  It  [the  cause  of  evil  and  sin]  is  no 
efficient  but  a  deficient  cause.  1658  Womock  Exam.  Tiletms 
40  There  are  sins  of  omission  . .  and  if  the  deficient  cause  in 
things  necessary  he  the  efficient,  you  know  to  whom  such  sins 
are  to  be  imputed.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  11.  vi.  §  3. 380 
I  As  for  moral  evil  he  [God]  is  not  the  author  or  cause  thereof 
as  it  is  evil :  because  moral  evils  as  such  have  no  efficient 
cause  but  only  deficient.  1678  Ibid.  tv.  111.  vi.  195  Gods  con- 
curse  is  neither  the  efficient  nor  deficient  cause  of  sin. 

f  4.  Failing,  fainting;  of  or  pertaining  to  swoon¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi.  23  lie  looke  no  more,  Least  my 
braine  turne,  and  the  deficient  sight  Topple  downe  headlong. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  438  A.. giddy  headed  Foole,  (full 
of  deficient  Vapours). 

t  B.  sb.  Obs. 

1.  Something  that  is  wanting,  or  absent  where  it 
should  be  present,  b.  The  want  or  absence  of 
something ;  a  deficiency. 

1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon’s  Adv.  Learn.  Pref.  23  To  set 
down  more  than  the  naked  Titles,  or  brief  Arguments  of 
Deficients.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  1  Lord  Bacon  . . 
reckons  it  among  the  Deficients  of  Natural  History.  1686 
Wilding  in  Collect .  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  263  To  y°  mercer 
for  deficients  to  my  new  suit. 

2.  Gram.  A  defective  noun. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  25  Like  the  Quae  Genus  in  the 
Grammer,  being  Deficients,  or  Redundants,  not  to  be 
brought  under  any  Rule. 

3.  A  person  who  fails  to  do  what  is  required ; 
a  defaulter. 

1697  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  521  Y°  Collectors  had  neither 
brought  in  the  Monies  they  had  Received,  nor  y3  names  of 
the  deficients.  1719  Ayr  Presbyt.  Rec.  in  CJi.  Life  Scotl. 
(1885)  Li.  22  note ,  The  deficients  have  all  engadged  to  do  it. 

Deficiently,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2  ]  In  a 
deficient  manner;  defectively,  insufficiently. 

1702  Echard  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  279  After  she  had  sacrificed 
many  of  her  gallants  who  were  too  deficiently  serviceable  to 
her.  1818  Todd,  Deficiently ,  in  a  defective  manner. 

Deficile,  obs.  var.  of  Difficile  a. 
t  Defrcious,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  defi- 
cere  to  fail ;  cf.  Deficient.]  Deficient,  lacking. 

1540- 1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  6  Because  they  have  been  so 
deficiouse  of  knowlage. 

Deficit  (deffisit,  dufisit).  [a.  F.  deficit  (1690  in 
Hatzf.),  a.  L.  deficit  ‘  it  is  wanting,  there  is  want¬ 
ing’  (from  deficere :  see  Deficient),  formerly  used 
in  inventories,  etc.,  to  designate  things  wanting.] 

A  falling  short,  a  deficiency ;  the  amount  by  which 
a  sum  of  money,  or  the  like,  falls  short  of  what 
is  due  or  required ;  the  excess  of  expenditure  or 
liabilities  over  income  or  assets. 

1782  Gentl.  Mag.  LII.  122/1  The  deficit  in  the  accounts  of 
men  entrusted  with  public  employment.  1787  T.  J efferson 
Writ  A 1859)  II.  209  They  see  a  great  deficit  in  their  revenues. 
1817  Bentham  Pari.  Ref.  Catech.  (1818)  75  In  congress, 
where,  in  the  very  last  year,  there  was  a  surplus  . .  instead 
of  a  deficit ,  as  here.  1861  Musgrave  By-roads  215  The 
hardier  sex  was  compelled  to  make  good  the  deficit  arising 
from  the  withdrawal  of  female  exertion.  1879  H.  Fawcett 
in  igt/i  Cent.  Feb.  194  (Government  of  India)  Deficits  have 
been  repeatedly  recurring,  and  debt  has  been  steadily  and 
surely  accumulated. 

De  fide  :  see  De  I.  4. 

Defie,  obs.  form  of  Defy  v.  and  sb. 

Defied  (difoi-d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Defy  vO  +  -ed.] 
Treated  with  defiance,  challenged,  braved. 

1816  Byron  Stanzas  to  A  ugusta  (1.)  vi,  There's  more  in 
one  soft  word  of  thine  Than  in  the  world’s  defied  rebuke. 

Defier  (dffai'aj).  [f.  Defy  vP  +  -er1.]  One 
who  defies,  challenges,  or  braves.  ' 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  Turkic  iv.  xiii. 
126  Zatasnicis,  which  signifieth  . .  defyers  of  men,  for  that 
every  one  of  them  are  bounde  to  fight  agaynst  tenne.  1612 
Two  Nolle  K.  V.  i.  120, 1  am . .  To  those  that  boast,  and  have 
not,  a  defyer.  1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  v.  i,  This  Defier  of  the 
Gods.  1826  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  11.  (1863)  372  The 
girls . .  more  sturdy  defiers  of  heat,  and  cold,  and  wet,  than 
boys  themselves. 

1  Defiguration  (dz'figiunFkjan).  Obs.  [n.  of 
action  from  med.L.  defigurare  to  disfigure,  f.  De- 
I.  6  +  figurdre  to  figure,  figiira  figure  ;  cf.  F.  di- 
figurer.]  The  action  of  disfiguring  ;  marring  the 
figure  or  appearance  (of  a  thing) ;  disfigurement. 
158s  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  Tur/eie  11.  iii.  73  b, 

I  By  such  defiguration  they  do  shew  very  horrible.  1628 
Bp.  Hall  Rem.  IVks.  (16601  30 These  traditions  are  defigur¬ 
ations  and  deformations  of  Christ  exhibited.  1830  Lamb 
Lett.  (1837)  II.  263  A  certain  personal  defiguration  in  the 
man-part  of  this  extraordinary  centaur. 

j-  Defi  gure,  vP  Obs.  [a.  OF.  defignrer  (12th 
c.),  var.  aides-,  dejfigurer,  mod.F.  difigurer late 
L.  and  Rom.  disfigiirdre  to  Disfigure.]  An  early 
synonym  of  Disfigure. 

1340  LIampole  Pr.  Consc.  2340  Horribely  defygurd  thurgh 
syn.  14 . .  Eng.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  24  Thow  art  defygurt, 
thi  eyne  beth  depe  hollowed. 

+  Defigure  (di'frgiiu),  z/.2  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  3  + 
Figure  v.  (cf.  depict,  delineate).'] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  by  a  figure  or  image  ;  to 
figure,  delineate. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gobelh.oucr  s  Bk.  Physicke  114/2  To  be  .. 
defigured  or  portraitede  in  woode.  1631  Weever  A  tic. 
Run.  Mon.  844  Two  stones  as  they  are  here  defigured. 
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2.  fig.  To  represent  symbolically,  symbolize. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  11.  113  By  this  defigured  they  the 
perplexed  life  of  man. 

t  Defil,  v.  Obs.  rare.  To  be  or  become  stupid  ; 
=  dialectal  daffle  :  see  Daff  v. 

1570  Levins  126/37  To  defil,  neutre,  stupire. 

Defilade  (defiled),  sb.  Fortif.  [f.  Defile 
+  -ade.  Ddfilade  in  F.  appears  not  to  have  this 
sense,  but  only  to  be  related  to  Defile  z>.2]  =  De¬ 
filement  2. 

1851  J.  S.  Macaulay  Field  Fortif.  105  The  object  of  de¬ 
filade  is  so  to  regulate  the  relief  of  the  parapets  or  covering 
masses,  that  the  defenders  may  be  perfectly  screened  by 
them  from  the  view  of  the  enemy.  Ibid.  111  It  often  hap¬ 
pens.  .that  a  single  plane  of  defilade  would  give  too  great  a 
relief.  1855  Portlock  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  801/2  It  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  excavate  behind  the  parapet,  whenever  the  defilade 
requires  so  great  an  increase  of  height.  1879  Cassell's 
Techn.  Educ.  11.  106  The  various  practical  operations  that 
are  gone  through  to  ascertain  how  much  the  parapets 
should  be  raised  to  obtain  cover,  are  called  defilade. 

Defilade  (defiled),  v.  Fortif.  [f.  Defilade 
sb. :  answering  to  mod.F.  ddfilcr ,  Defile  zl3]  To 
arrange  the  plan  and  profile  of  fortifications,  so 
that  their  lines  shall  be  protected  from  enfilading 
fire,  and  the  interior  of  the  works  from  plunging 
or  reverse  fire  (Stocqueler  Mil.  Encycl.).  Hence 
Defila  ding  vbl.  sb. 

1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  217  When 
a  work  is  commanded  by  a  height  in  front,  the  interior 
must  be  defiladed  by  elevating  the  parapet  to  such  a  height, 
that  a  line  of  fire  from,  .the  hill,  .may  be  everywhere  at  least 
eight  feet  above  the  terre-plein  of  the  work.  Ibid.  218  When 
a  work  is  commanded  in  reverse,  the  parapet  or  traverse 
must  be  high  enough  to  defilade  the  defenders  of  the  ban¬ 
quette  opposite  the  height.  1830  E.  S.  N.  Campbell  Diet. 
Mil.  Sc.  s.v.  Defilement,  The  operation  ..  called  Defile¬ 
ment,  or  Defilading,  is  of  two  kinds,  in  altitude  and  in 
direction.  1851  J.  S.  Macaulay  Field  Fortif.  297  Proof  that 
the  defilading  operations  have  been  incorrectly  executed. 

Defile  (drfail,  diferl),  $0.*  Formerly  7-9  defile, 
8  defilee.  [a.  Y.dtfild  (17th  c.),  ppl.  sb.  from 
dt[ filer  to  Defile  vf :  the  final  -4  was  formerly 
often  made  -ee  in  Eng.,  but  being  generally  written 
- e  without  accent,  has  come  to  be  treated  as  e  mute, 
the  word  being  identified  in  form  with  Defile  v.] 

1.  Mil.  A  narrow  way  or  passage  along  which 
troops  can  march  only  by  files  or  with  a  narrow 
front ;  esp.  (and  in  ordinary  use)  a  narrow  pass  or 
gorge  between  mountains. 

a.  defiU ,  defilee. 

1685  Bond.  Gaz.  No.  2064/2  They  repassed  the  Defiles  on 
the  side  of  the  Moras.  1698  T.  Froger  Voy.  62  They  are 
surrounded  with  high  Mountains ;  so  that  one  cannot  enter, 
or  go  out,  but  thro’  a  Defile  or  narrow  Passage.  1701  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  3723/2  In  a  Defilee  between  a  great  Moras  and  the 
River  Adige.  1720  Ozell  Vertot's  Rom .  Rep.  II.  xiv.  340 
He  was  seized  in  the  Defilees  of  those  Mountains.  1796-7 
Instr.  <$•  Reg.  Cavaby  (1813)  259  The  Regiment  passes 
a  defile,  and  forms  in  line  of  divisions.  1830  E.  S.  N.  Camp¬ 
bell  Diet.  Mil.  Sc.,  Defili. 

P.  defile. 

1686  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2161/1  A  Valley,  to  which  there  was 
no  passage  but  by  a  very  narrow  Defile.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  1.  xx.  353  A  long  narrow  Defile  or  Lane,  which  we 
were  to  pass  to  get  through  the  Wood.  1776  Gibbon  Decl. 
«V  F.  I.  xiv.  437  Constantine  had  taken  post  in  a  defile  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  deep 
morass.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ixii,  By  Thrasimene’s 
lake,  in  the  defiles  Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  xx.  139  [The  glacier]  squeezes  itself  through  the 
narrow  defile  at  the  base  of  the  Riffelhorn. 

2.  The  act  of  defiling,  a  march  by  files.  (Also 
as  Fr.,  dtfiltF) 

1835  in  H.  Greville  Diary  65  (Stanf.)  In  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  where  the  King  placed  himself  for  the  defile  of  the 
troops.  1880  C.  E.  Norton  Church-build.  Mid.  Ages  mi. 
100  She  watched  the  defile  through  her  narrow  and  em¬ 
battled  streets  of  band  after  band  of  the  envoys. 

Defi  le,  sb.'2-  Fortif.  rare.  [f.  Defile  z>.3] 
The  act  of  defilading  a  fortress. 

1864  in  Webster. 

Defile  (d/fai  l),  z/.f  Also  5-6  defyle.  [An 
altered  form  of  defoul,  defoil,  by  association  with 
File  v.  Defoul,  orig.  a.  OF.  defouler  ‘  to  trample 
down,  oppress,  outrage,  violate’,  had,  by  the  14th 
c.,  come  to  be  associated  with  the  Eng.  adj  .foul, 
and,  in  accordance  with  this,  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  ‘  pollute  ’ ;  in  this  sense  Eng.  had  already  the 
native  verbs  befoul  and  befile ,  also  foul  and  file  (the 
latter OE.  fylan  umlaut  deriv.  of  OE .fill,  foul); 
and  the  example  of  these  synonymous  pairs  appears 
to  have  led  to  the  similar  use  of  defile  beside  defoul. 
What  share,  if  any,  the  variant  defoil  had  in  the 
process  does  not  appear.] 

-f  1.  Irans.  To  bruise,  maul :  cf.  Defoul  v.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose _ (C)  7317  Men  ne  may.  .Tearen  the  wolfe 
out  of  his  hide,  T'ill  he  be  slaine  backe  and  side,  Though 
men  him  beat  and  all  defile  [Fr.  Ja  tant  n'  iert  balus  ne 
torchies.  R ime  ‘  beguile  ’]. 

2.  To  render  (materially)  foul,  filthy,  or  dirty ; 
to  pollute,  dirty ;  to  destroy  the  purity,  cleanness, 
or  clearness  of. 

[1432-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  185  Letters  wryten  were 
founde  vndefilede  at  the  end  of  the  yere.]  1530  Palsgr. 
509/2,  I  defyle,  I  araye  or  soyle  a  thing.  Je  salis  ..  This 
garment  is  sore  defyled.  1535  Coverdale  Job  ix.  31  Yet 
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shuldest  thou  dyppe  me  in  y0  myre,  &  myne  owne  clothes 
shulde  defyle  me.  1594  Latimer  6 th  Serm.  be/.  Ed7u.  VI 
(Arb.)  165  An  evyll  birde  that  defiles  hys  own  nest.  1626 
j.  Pyer  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  247  The  French 
had  so  defiled  that  House,  as  a  weeks  worke  would  not 
make  it  cleane.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  xix.  (1682)  325  It  is 
not  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  which  troubles  and  defiles  them.  1887  Stevenson 
Underiuoods  1.  xxx.  63  While  I  defile  the  dinner  plate. 
fig.  1885  Prescott  Philip  II,  I.  11.  iii.  182  The  stain  of 
heresy  no  longer  defiled  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

3.  To  render  morally  foul  or  polluted  ;  to  destroy 
the  ideal  purity  of ;  to  corrupt,  taint,  sully. 

c  1325  [see  Defiled].  £1450  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  104 
I  am.  .defyled  with  syne.  1460 C.APGRAVEC/zr£«.63Domician 
. .  was . .  in  his  last  }eres  al  defiled  wit}  vices.  1526-34  Tindale 
Mark  vii.  15  Thoo  thinges  which  procede  out  of  him  are  those 
which  defyle  the  man.  1555  Tract  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III. 
App.  xliv.  126  Oh  !  miserable  England,  defiled  with  bloud 
by  the  Pope's  sword  !  16. .  Stillingfi.eet  (J.),  God  requires 
rather  that  we  should  die  than  defile  ourselves  with  im¬ 
pieties.  1747  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  302  Christianity, 
free  from  the  superstitions  with  which  it  is  defiled  in  other 
countries.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  167  The  best  things 
in  human  life  are  liable  to  be  defiled  and  perverted. 

+  4.  To  violate  the  chastity  of,  to  deflower;  to 
debauch.  Obs.  Cf.  Defoul  4. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  5  She  wold  not  be  defy- 
lyde  With  spot  or  wem  of  man.  1530  Palsgr.  509/2, 1  defyle, 

I  ravysshe  a  mayden  of  her  maydenheed,  Je  viole . .  God 
defende  that  I  sholde  defyle  her,  and  she  a  mayden.  1556 
Aurelio  <$•  I  sab.  (1608)  H  j,  She  that  . .  hathe  lever  to  dey 
than  to  be  defilede.  1611  Bible  Gen.  xxxiv.  2  Shechem  the 
son  of  Hamor  . .  tooke  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  defiled 
her.  1718  Prior  Solomon  111.  453  The  husband  murder’d, 
and  the  wife  defil'd.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  iv.  208  It 
must,  .appear,  that  she  was  afterwards  married,  or  defiled. 

5.  To  violate  the  sacredness  or  sanctity  of ;  to 
desecrate,  profane. 

[Cf.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  335  And  }>at  his  haly 
place  be  fyled.]  ?  a  1500  Wyclif's  Wycket  (1828)  2  The 
armes  of  hyme  shall  stonde,  and  shall  defyle  the  sanctuarye. 
1535  Coverdale  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14  [They]  dyfyled  the 
house  of  the  Lorde.  1611  Bible  Neh.  xiii.  29  They  have 
defiled  the  priesthood.  1683  Burnet  tr.  Mores  Utopia 
(1684)  144  Those  that  defile  the  Marriage-Bed. 
b.  To  render  ceremonially  unclean. 

1535  Coverdale  Lev.  xi.  44  Ye  shal  not  defyle  youre 
selues  on  eny  maner  of  crepynge  beest.  1611  Bible  Lev. 
xxii.  8  That  which  dieth  of  it  selfe..hee  shall  not  eate  to 
defile  himselfe  therewith.  —  John  xviii.  28  They  themselves 
went  not  into  the  Iudgement  hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled. 
1882  F.  M.  Crawford  Mr.  Isaacs  i,  It  is  a  criminal  offence. . 
for  a  non-Hindu  person  to  defile  the  food  of  even  the  lowest 
caste  man. 

f  6.  To  sully  the  honour  of,  to  dishonour.  Obs. 
1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osoi\  29  b,  This  foule 
mouthed  Gentleman  depraveth  and  defileth  the  death  of 
that  godly  man.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  410  Come, 
recreant  . .  lie  whip  thee  with  a  rod.  He  is  defil’d  That 
drawes  a  sword  on  thee.  1708  Swift  Let .  Sacram.  Test , 
However  his  character  may  be  defiled  by  such  mean  and 
dirty  hands. 

+  7.  absol.  To  cause  defilement  or  filth;  to  drop 
excrement.  Obs . 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  4  Asses  and  moyles  dyd  defyle 
within  the  precynct  of  thechurche.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV, 
11.  iv.  456  This  Pitch  (as  ancient  Writers  doe  report)  doth 
defile  ;  so  doth  the  companie  thou  keepest. 

+  8.  intr.  To  become  foul  or  unclean.  Obs. 

1673  J-  Caryl  Nat.  <§•  Prittc.  Love  79  If  you  do  not  daily 
sweep  your  houses  they  will  defile. 

Defile  (difai-l),  ».2  Mil.  [a.  F.  dtfilcr  (1648  in 
Hatzf.),  f.  De-  I.  6  +  file  sb.,  File.] 

1.  intr.  To  march  in  a  line  or  by  files  ;  to  file  off. 
Also  transf. 

1705  A.  R.  Accompl.  Officer  vii.  90  Lest  the  Army  being  too 
long  Defiling  should  be  defeated  by  degrees,  before  it  can 
form  its  Lines.  1732  Lediard  Sethos  II.  x.  393  He  began 
by  making  the  troops  defile.  1812  Examiner  24  Aug.  531/2 
The  division  . .  defiled  on  the  right.  1857  H.  Miller  Test. 
Rocks  ii.  in  That  long  procession  of  being  which,  .is  still 
defiling  across  the  stage. 

2.  trans.  To  traverse  by  files.  ?  Obs. 

1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  lvi.  293  He  briskly 
attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling  a  lane. 

Defi  le,  v.'A  Fortif.  rare.  [a.  F.  difiler  (14th  c. 
desfilher  to  unthread,  in  Hatzf.),  f.  dfi,  De-  I.  6  + 
radical  part  of  enfiler  (  =  dlsenfiler) :  see  Enfile, 
Enfilade.]  =  Defilade  v. 

1864  in  Webster,  and  in  later  Diets. 

Defiled  (d/farld),  ///.  a.  [f.  Defile  zD  4  -ed.] 
Polluted,  sullied. 

[c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  A.  724  Bot  lie  com  pyder  ryjt  as 
achylde.  .Harmlez,  trwe  and  vndefylde.]  1530 Palsgr. 309/2 
Defyled  as  a  thynge  that  is  soyled,  Join.  1660  Jer.  Taylor 
Worthy  Covunun.  Introd.  6  Nor  eat  of  this  sacrifice  with 
a  defiled  head.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  p.  iii,  Men  of 
defiled  habits  and  unclean  lips.  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud. 
Chr.  154  To  tear  out  the  defiled  page  of  the  past. 

Hence  +  DefiTedness. 

1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  328  The  corruption  and  defilednesse 
of  nature,  which  man  brings  with  him  into  the  world.  1642 
Rogers  Naaman  541,  I  speake  of  a  defilednesse  of  heart. 

Defilee,  obs.  form  of  Defile  sb.1 
Defilement 1  (d/fsrlment).  [f.  Defile  v.1  + 
-Ment.]  The  act  of  defiling,  the  fact  or  state  of 
being  defiled.  , 

1634  Milton  Counts  466  When  lust ..  Lets  in  defilement 
to  the  inward  parts.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  286  p  1  The 
Chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  Filth  without  Danger  of 
Defilement.  1814  Southey  Roderick  ii,  Where.. It  might 
abide.. From  all  defilement  safe.  1861  Gen.  P.  Thompson 
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Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxxii.  97  Those  sources  of  ceremonial 
defilement. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  concr.  anything  that 
defiles. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  x.  16  Y"  holy  land  was  at 
length  purged  from  y"  defylements  and  filthines,  wherewith 
it  wasberayed.  1643  Milton  Divorce  Href.  16  Mariage 
lay  in  disgrace,  .as  a  work  of  the  flesh,  almost  a  defilement. 
1699  W.  Salmon  Ars  C/tirurgica  Title-p.,  Removal  of 
Defilements.  1834  Ht.  Martineau  Farrers ii.  33  Purifying 
himself  from  the  defilements  of  the  counter.  1871  Echo  31 
Jan.,  The  defilements  in  water  which  are  most  fatal  to  man. 

Defi  lement  Fortif.  [a.  mod.F.  ddfilement 
(1785  in  Hatzf.),  f.  defiler  :  see  Defile  v.3]  The 
act  or  operation  of  defilading. 

1816  in  James  Milit.  Did.  1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit. 
Gunner  {yd.  2)  218  The  banquettes  and  terre-pleins  of  ram¬ 
parts  that  are  commanded,  should  be  formed  in  planes 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  defilement  of  the  crest  of  the  parapet. 
1830  E.  S.  N.  Campbell  Did.  Mil.  Sc.  51  The  operation. . 
called  Defilement,  or  Defilading,,  is  of  two  kinds,  in  altitude 
and  in  direction.  .Defilement  in  Altitude  is  performed  by 
raising  the  parapet,  sinking  the  terrepleine,  or  constructing 
Traverses. 

Defiler  (d/Tartaf).  [f.  Defile  vj  +  -er.]  One 
who  defiles  ;  also  fig.  of  things. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  ii.  (R.\  As  a  defyler  of  relygion 
and  polluter  of  their  holye  ceremonyes.  1580  Hollyband 
Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Corrompeur  de  femmes  on  de  /lies , 
a  defiler  of  women,  a  deflourer  of  maydes.  1607  Shaks. 
Timon  iv.  iii.  383  Thou  bright  defiler  Of  Himens  purest 
bed.  a  1719  Addison  (J.),  I  shall  hold  forth  in  my  arms  my 
much  wronged  child,  and  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  her 
defiler.  1882  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  9  The  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  that  trinity  of  defilers. 

Defilia*tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  1  +  L. 
fili-us  son,  fili-a  daughter  +  -ation,  after  affilia¬ 
tion .]  Deprivation  of  a  son. 

1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Praise  Chimney-Sw.,  The  recovery 
of  the  young  Montagu  [may]  be  but  a  solitary  instance 
of  good  fortune  out  of  many  irreparable  and  hopeless 
defiliations. 

Defiling  (d/farliq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Defile  vJ  + 
-ing  1.]  The  action  of  Defile  v.1  ;  defilement. 

1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)67  We  need  not  their  after¬ 
cleansings,  which  in  truth  are  defilings.  1586  J.  Hooker 
Girald.  Irel.  in  Holhished  II.  140/2  Indignation  for  this 
defiling  of  his  holie  sanctuarie.  1846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc. 
(i373)  33  Washed  from  the  world  and  sin’s  defiling. 

Defiling,  ppl .  a.  [-ing2.]  That  defiles. 
Hence  Defilingly  adv. 

1889  Mona  Caird  Whig  of  Azrael  I.  ix.  149  It  clung  to 
her  defilingly,  as  some  slimy  sea-weed  clings. 

Definability  (d/Tohnabrliti).  [f.  next  +  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  definable. 

1865  Pusey  Eiren.  390  Many  ..  profound  theologians., 
have  impugned  its  definability,  a  1866  J.  Grote  Exam. 
Utilit.  Philos,  vii.  (1870)  131  The  legal  definability  of  it. 

Definable  (d/fei-nabT).  a.  [f.  Define  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  defined. 

#1660  Hammond  Wks.  I.  291  (R.)  Great  variety.,  of., 
opportunities,  not  defineable  particularly.  1682  Dryden 
Relig.  Laid  Pref.  (Globe)  186  As  if  infinite  were  definable, 
or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  understanding.  1840 
Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  227  Islam  is  definable  as  a  confused 
form  of  Christianity.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  ir.  xxvii, 
Something  apart  from  all  the  definable  interests  of  her  life. 
1893  F.  Hall  in  Nation  LVII.  45/2  The  ordinary  predicate , 
that  briefly  definable  by  ‘  affirm  ’. 

Hence  Defi  nahly  adv. 

1805  Foster  Ess.  1.  iii.  31  A  state  most  definably  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  subject  of  your  attention. 

Define  (dzfai’n),  v.  Forms:  4  defflne,  4-6 
diff-,  defyne,  5  deffyne,  5-6  difflne,  dyffyne, 
5-  define.  [ME.,  a.  Anglo-F.  and  OF.  define-r  to 
end,  terminate,  determine  =  Pr.  definar ;  a  Romanic 
parallel  form  to  L.  definire  to  end,  terminate, 
bound  (f.  De-  I.  3  +  finire  to  end,  Finish),  whence 
It.  definire,  Sp.  definir,  Pr.  and  OF.  defenir,  de - 
finir.  Definer,  the  common  form  in  OF.,  is  the 
only  form  given  by  Cotgr.  1611,  and  survives  in 
Picard,  but  has  been  superseded  in  F.  by  ddfinir, 
with  adoption  of  the  transferred  senses  of  L.  de¬ 
finire.  In  mod.  English  also  define  is  in  sense  the 
representative  of  L.  definire.  A  parallel  form 
diffinire,  with  dis-  (see  De-  I.  6)  is  also  found  in 
Latin  texts,  and  the  forms  diffner,  desfinir,  diffnir 
( 14-1 7th  c.)  in  F. ;  thence  the  Eng.  variants  in 
deff;  diff- ,  dyff-.-]  .  * 

+  1.  Irans.  To  bring  to  an  end.  Also  intr.  To 
come  to  an  end.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  344  For  though  your  loue  laste 
a  seson  Wayte  vpon  the  conclusyon,  And  eke  how  that  ye 
determynen  And  for  the  more  part  diffynen.  1466  Maun. 
4-  Househ.  Exp.  370  My  mastyr  gaff  to  Gorney  the  ex- 
cheatour,  to  deffyne  an  offyse  aflftyr  Water  Gorges  dethe, 
xx.  s.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  5  The  fourth  [part]  endyth  than 
at  Constantyne  :  The  fyft  at  Cadwaladyr  I  haue  also 
diffyned.  1562  Pyramus  4  Th.,  (Alas  my  loue)  and  liue  ye 
yet,  did  not  your  life  define  By  Lyones  rage  ? 

f  b.  To  bring  to  an  end  (a  controversy,  etc.)  ; 
to  determine,  decide,  settle.  Obs. 

1538  Starkey  England  ii.  iii.  199  And  as  for  al  othir 
controversys,  I  wold  they  schuld  be  defynyd  at  home.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  3  These  warlike  Champions . .  Assembled 
were  in  field  the  chalenge  to  define.  1611  Speed  Theat.  Gt. 
Brit.  ii.  (1614)  4/1  What  could  not  there  be  defined,  was 
referred  to  the  whole  Shire,  a  1677  Barrow  Popeys  Stiprem. 
(1687)  148  A  more  ready  way  to  define  Controversies. 
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2.  To  determine  the  bonndary  or  spatial  extent 
of ;  to  settle  the  limits  of.  Also  fig. 

C1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxxi.  315  Gowtes,  Artetykes,  that 
me  distreynen,  tho  diffynen  the  end  of  my  labour  a^enst  my 
wille.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  I.  16  The  limits  already 
noticed  as  defining  its  permanent  territory.  1861  M.  Patti- 
son  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  The  duties  of  the  guild  towards  the 
countiy  and  city,  .were  strictly  defined.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  iv.  §  2.  164  His  first  step  was  to  define  the  provinces 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 

b.  To  make  definite  in  outline  or  form.  (See 
also  Defined.) 

1815  \Vord.sw.  Essay  Wks.  (1888)  873/1  I11  nature  every¬ 
thing  is  distinct,  yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  inde¬ 
pendent  singleness.  1869  Tyndall  Notes  Led.  Light  §  174 
For  perfectly  distinct  vision  it  is  necessary  that  the  image 
on  the  retina  should  be  perfectly  defined. 

t  3.  To  set  bounds  to,  to  limit,  restrict,  confine. 
15I3  Douglas  AEneis  iv.  ii.  30  Quhilkis  na  way  diffynis 
The  force  nor  strength  of  luif  with  his  hard  bandis  !  1624 
De  Lawne  tr.  Du  Moulin' s  Logicki'j  God  is.  .so  present  in 
all  places,  as  he  is  neither  limited,  nor  defined  by  any  place. 
1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  27  Wee  doe  too  narrowly 
define  the  power  of  God,  restraining  ft  to  our  capacities. 

4.  To  determine,  lay  down  definitely;  to  fix, 
decide  ;  f  to  decide  upon,  fix  upon. 

X53S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  120  All  the  lordis  for  that 
samin  thing,  And  commoun  pepilL.did  defyne  The  kingis 
bruther,  callit  Constantyne.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb . 
11.  (1843)  4.3/1  The  first  canon  defined  and  determined  such 
an  unlimited  power  and  prerogative  to  be  in  the  king.  1790 
Gibbon  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  III.  510  The  situation,  the 
measure  and  the  value  of  the  estate  cannot  now  be  exactly 
defined,  a  1794  Ibid.  I.  158  Two  or  three  years  were  loosely 
defined  for  the  term  of  my  absence.  1867  E.  Quincy  Life  J. 
Quincy  280  He  ‘  defined  his  position’,  to  use  a  later  political 
formula,  very  clearly. 

+b.  intr.  To  determine,  decide.  Obs . 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  362  Forthi  I  thus  defyne  : — Ne 
truste  no  wight  to  fynden  in  Fortune  Aye  properte ;  her 
yiftes  ben  commune.  1402  Hoccleve  Letter  of  Ciipid  463 
Than  wol  we  thus  concluden  and  dyffyne  :  we  yowcomaunde 
.  .that,  of  thise  false  men  our  reble  foon,  ye  do  punyshment, 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  351  Authorise  to  enquire,  intreate, 
defyne  and  determine  of  all  manerof  causes,  querels,  debtes. 
1582  Munday  Disc.  E.  Campioii  Cb,  Neither  was  that 
barffe  appointed  to  define  on  causes  of  conscience.  1612 
Bacon  Ess.  Judicature  {Arb.)  450  The  vniust  Iudge.  .when 
hee  defineth  amisse  of  lands  and  property. 

+  5.  To  state  precisely  or  determinately ;  to  specify. 
(Const,  with  obj ’  clause  or  simple  obj,)  Obs . 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troyhis  hi.  834  Wherfore  I  wol  deffyne. . 
That  trewely  for  ought  I  kan  espie  Ther  is  no  verray  wele 
is  J>is  world  here.  1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Afioc.  (1573) 
166  b,  The  day  of  iudgement  can  no  man  diffine.  1563  W. 
Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  46  Cardan  plainly  defineth,  that  Am¬ 
ber  is  a  mineral.  1669  Boyle  Cont.  New  Exper.  1.  (1682  )80 
Even  clouds,  .may  reach  much  higher  than  Carden,  Kepler, 
and  others  have  defin’d. 

f  b.  intr .  or  absol.  To  make  precise  statement. 
C1380  Wyclif  Serm.  xciii.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  330  Men  shulden 
not  here  diffyne,  but  ^if  God  tolde  it  hem.  C1430  Lydg. 
Bochas  1.  ix.  (1544)  17  a,  Of  her  byrth  fyrst  he  doth  defyne. 
1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  7  §  2  Persons  being  Bankrupt  as  is  be¬ 
fore  defined.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.11 1.  54  (R.)  How  then  can 
such  men  define  upon  other  regions,  .whether  they  were 
inhabited  or  not. 

6.  To  state  exactly  what  (a  thiqg)  is ;  to  set  forth 
or  explain  the  essential  nature  of.  (In  early  use  : 
To  state  the  nature  or  properties  of,  to  descrtee.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  271  Swych  a  wo  my  wit  kan  not 
defyne.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sozvle  v.  i.  (1859)  72  The  beaute 
of  this  mansion  ne  maye  no  man  telle,  ne  diffyne  the  ioye, 
and  the  grete  arraye.  1484  Caxton  Curiall  5  That  thou 
mayst  the  better  knowe  now  the  courte  I  wyl  descryue  and 
dyffyne  it  to  the.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  67  b, 
What  it  is,  Saynt  Bernarde  declareth  . .  diffynyiige  or  dis- 
cribynge  it  in  this  wyse.  1555  Eden  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)  49 
Cicero  defineth  trewe  glory  to  bee  a  fame  of  many  and  greate 
desertes.  1677  Gale  Crt.  of  Gentiles  iv.  292  He  that  per¬ 
fectly  comprehends  and  defines  a  thing  gives  limits  and  bounds 
to  that  thing  in  his  intellect.  1710  Addison  Whig  Exam. 
No.  4  fi  Hudibras  has  defined  nonsense  (as  Cowley  does 
wit)  by  negatives.  1777  Priestley  Matt,  Spir.  (1782)  I. 
xx.  257  Descartes  defined  the  essence  of  the  soul  to  consist 
in  thinking.  1846  Mill  Logic  Introd.  §  1  To  define,  is  to 
select  from  among  all  the  properties  of  a  thing,  those  which 
shall  be  understood  to  be  designated  and  declared  by  its 
name.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  184  Genius  has  been 
defined  as  ‘  the  power  of  taking  pains 

b.  To  set  forth  or  explain  what  (a  word  or  ex¬ 
pression)  means  ;  to  declare  the  signification  of  (a 
word).  [Not  recognized  by  J.] 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  608/2  All  hys  other 
sygnificacions  I  lette  passe,  .except  onely  that  which  he 
hath  also  diffyned  false.  1551  T.  W ilsok  fogike  (1580)  14 
Therefore  ye  muste  needes  have  these  Predicamentes  ready, 
when  soever  ye  will  define  any  worde,  or  give  a  naturall 
name  unto  it.  1724  Watts  Logic  1.  vi.  §  2  In  defining  the 
name  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  intimate  nature  or  essence  of  the  thing.  1791  Boswell 
Jolmson  an.  1755  (1887)  I.  293  A  lady  once  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  define  Pastern  ‘the  knee  of  a  horse’.  1885 
Davidson  Logic  of  Definition  86  Horse  cannot  be  otherwise 
defined  in  a  dictionary  than  as  a  well-known  quadruped, 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden  and  in  war. 

C.  intr.  or  absol.  To  frame  or  give  a  precise 
description  or  definition. 

1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (183 7)  200  For  that  of  love  so 
derely  he  definde.  1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  168  Then 
only  we  know  certainly,  when  we  can  define.  1756  Burke 
Subl.  §  B.  Introd.  Wks.  I.  97  When  we  define  we  seem  in 
danger  of  circumscribing  nature  within  the  bounds  of  our 
own  notions.  1863  Ouida  Held  hi  Bondage  (1870)  81  Hang 
it,  Arthur,  why  do  you  set  me  defining  ? 
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7.  transf.  Of  properties:  To  make  (a  thing) 
what  it  is ;  to  give  a  character  to,  characterize ; 
to  constitute  the  definition  of. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Invitation  ii,  Come  ye  hither 
all,  whom  wine  Doth  define,  Naming  you  not  to  your  good. 
1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  { 1650)  55  Being  lawfully  depriv’d 
of  all  things  that  define  a  magistrate.  1875  Bennett  &  Dyer 
Sachs's  Bot.  1.  iii.  180  The  tout  ensemble  of  properties  which 
define  the  character  of  the  natural  group,  class,  or  order. 

8.  To  separate  by  definition,  to  distinguish  by 
special  marks  or  characteristics  ( from),  rare. 

1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmag.  xii.  (i860)  280  By  this  is  defin’d 
The  fop  from  the  man  of  refinement  and  mind.  1839  Mur¬ 
chison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xxxiv.  456  It  is  difficult  to  define  the 
subsoil  of  Silurian  rock  from  that  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Defined  (d/fornd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED.] 
Having  a  definite  outline  or  form ;  clearly  marked. 
Also  fig. 

a  1727  Newton  (J.),  When  the  rings  appeared  only  black 
and  white,  they  were  very  distinct  and  well  defined.  1849 
Mrs.  Somerville  Comiect.  Phys.Sc.xxxv ii.  436  The  central 
matter  is  so  vivid  and  so  sharply  defined  that  the  nebula 
might  be  taken  for  a  bright  star.  1852  H.  Rogers  Eel.  Faith 
(1853)  I25  His  [man’s]  animal  nature  is  more  defined  than 
his  intellectual. 

Hence  DefPnedly  adv . 

1821  Scott  Kenilw.  xxiii,  Definedly  visible  against  the 
pure  azure  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 

Befinenient  (d/fernment).  rare.  [a.  obs.  F. 
definement  (1611  in  Cotgr.),in  OF.  de-,  def diffine - 
ment  (see  Godef.)  termination,  end,  f.  OF.  definer  \ 
see  Define  vi] 

1.  Definition,  description. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  117  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no 
perdition  in  j7ou.  1867  Eng.  Leader  15  June  326  Define¬ 
ment  is  always  by  the  contrary.  Everything  is  defined  by 
its  contrary  :  night  by  day,  dark  by  light. 

t2.  Limitation,  restriction.  Obs.  * 

1643  Hunton  Treat.  Monarchy  1.  ii.  16  This  Legall  Allay 
and  definement  of  Power.  1644  —  V, bid.  Treat .  Monarchy 
iv.  27  A  Civill  and  Legall  definement  of  Authority. 

Definer  (d/fei-noi).  [f.  Define  v.  +  -er  L] 
One  who  or  that  which  defines. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  111.  xix.  (Arb.)  239  margin , 
Orismus,  or  the  Definer  of  difference.  1645  Milton  Colast. 
(1851)  347  Yee  see  already  what  a  faithfull  definer  wee  have 
him.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.y  Pope  Wks.  IV.  137  To  cir¬ 
cumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only  shew  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  definer.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Uses  Gt.  Men 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  278  A  definer  and  map-maker  of  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  our  condition. 

Defining  (diTsi'niq),  vbl.  sb.  [-TNG !.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Define  ;  definition. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xliii.  13  The  diffynyng,  or  certeyntee, 
therof  [ definitio  efts’]  vn  to  the  lippe  . .  therof  in  cumpas, 
o  palme.  1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Diffyning,  diffinissement^  diffi - 
nition.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxvi.  (1887)  138  Plato 
in  his  . .  defining  of  naturall  dignities.  1668  Wilkins  Real 
Char.  Ded.  Aij,  The  business  of  Defining,  being  amongst 
all  others  the  most  nice  and  difficult.  1847  Emerson  Repr . 
Men ,  PlatoSIYs.  (Bohn)  I.  292  This  defining  is  philosophy. 

Defi  ning,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  defines. 

1773  J*  Ross  Fratricide  1.  17  (MS.)  Defining  ears,  which 
idolize  The  dignifying  climax  of  thy  verse.  1885  Atheneeum 
4  Apr.  441/2  The  various  defining  spheres. 

+  Defrnish,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  diffinisse,  -issh. 
[ad.  OF.  definiss -,  diffiniss-,  lengthened  stem  of 
definir\  see  Define.]  trans.  To  define. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  111.  x.  88  pilke  goode  pat  pou  hast 
diffinissed  a  ly tel  her  byforne. 

Definite  (dedinit),  a.  (sb.)  Also  6  diffynite, 
7  definite  [ad.  L.  defimt-us  defined,  bounded, 
limited,  distinct,  precise,  pa.  pple.  of  definire : 
see  Define.  Cf.  obs.  F.  dtfinit ,  -tie  (1504  in 
Godef.).] 

1.  Having  fixed  or  exact  limits ;  clearly  defined, 
determinate,  fixed,  certain ;  exact,  precise.  (Of 
material,  or,  more  commonly,  immaterial  things.) 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  1  Either  it  is  an  infinite  question 
and  without  ende,  or  els  it  is  definite  and  comprehended 
within  some  ende  . .  Those  questions  are  called  definite, 
which  set  forthe  a  matter,  with  the  . .  namyng  of  place, 
tyme,  and  persone.  a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  The  goddess,  who 
in  a  definite  compass  can  set  forth  infinite  beauty.  1644 
Milton  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  98/1  Either  by  the  definite  will 
of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of  nature,  which  also 
is  God’s  working.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  Nezo  Invent.  122 
The  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  Ship.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergo?i  50  In  a  charge  of  Adul¬ 
tery,  the  Accuser  ought  to  set  forth  . .  some  certain  and  defi¬ 
nite  time.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Confess.  Drunkard , 
Those  uneasy  sensations  . .  worse  to  bear  than  any  definite 
pains  or  aches.  1859  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  85,1  must  give 
some  decided  and  definite  answer,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1. 
xxiv.  174  A  definite  structure  was  in  many  places  to  be 
traced.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  v.  §  4.  238  Even  this  class 
[serfs]  had  now  acquired  definite  rights. 

b.  transfi.  Said  of  persons,  in  reference  to  their 
actions  (opinions,  statements,  etc.). 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  vi.  43  Idiots  in  this  case  of  fauour, 
would  Be  wisely  definit.  #1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11.  vii. 
§  7  (1622)  277  As  definite  as  hee  was  in  appointing  the  set 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  Babilon.  Mod.  Be  more  definite 
in  your  statements. 

2.  Gram.  a.  Applied,  in  German  and  Early 
English  grammar,  to  those  inflexions  of  the  adjec¬ 
tive  which  are  used  when  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  or  some  equivalent,  b.  Of  verbs:  =  Finite. 
rare.  c.  Definite  article :  a  name  for  the  demon¬ 


strative  adjective  the ,  and  its  equivalents  in  other 
languages,  as  indicating  a  defined  or  particularized 
individual  of  the  species  denoted  by  the  noun, 
d.  Past  or  preterite  definite :  the  name  in  French 
Grammar  of  the  tense  which  coincides  historically 
with  the  Latin  preterite  or  perfect,  and  corresponds 
in  sense  to  the  Greek  aorist  and  English  simple 
past :  e.  g.  il  vint ,  he  came. 

1727-51  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1765  W.  Ward  Grammar  1. 
xxii.  103  ‘  The  ’  is  called  the  definite  article.  Ibid.  iv.  ii.  158 
The  verb  in  this  character  [i.e.  infinitive]  may  be  . .  used  as 
a  nominative  case,  on  which  a  definite  verb  depends.  1824 
L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  68  The  is  called  the  defi¬ 
nite  article ;  because  it  ascertains  what  particular  thing  or 
things  are  meant :  as,  ‘  Give  me  the  book’.  1855  Forbes 
Hindustani  Gram.  (1868)  18  Arabic  nouns  haye  frequently 
the  definite  article  . .  of  the  language  prefixed  to  them.  1874 
R.  Morris  Chaucer  s  Prol .,  etc.  (Clar.  Press  Ser.)  Introd. 
33  Adjectives,  like  the  modern  German,  have  two  forms — 
Definite  and  Indefinite.  The  definite  form  preceded  by  the 
definite  article,  a  demonstrative  adjective,  or  a  possessive 
pronoun,  terminates  in  -e  in  all  cases  of  the  singular. 

3.  Bot.  a.  Said  of  inflorescence  having  the  cen¬ 
tral  axis  terminated  in  a  flower-bud  which  opens 
first,  those  on  the  lateral  branches  following  in 
succession  :  also  called  centrifugal  or  determinate. 
b.  Of  stamens  or  other  parts  of  the  flower  :  Of  a 
constant  number  not  exceeding  twenty. 

1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  iv.  (1858)  25  Stamens  definite  ;  that 
is  to  say,  obviously  corresponding  in  number  with  the  sepals 
and  petals.  1876  J.  D.  Hooker  Bot.  Primer  43  Definite, 
because  the  axis  is  terminated  by  a  flower  and  does  not 
elongate.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  v.  144  The  kinds  of 
Inflorescence  . .  are  all  reducible  to  two  types  . .  Indefinite 
and  Definite,  or  . .  Indeterminate  and  Determinate. 

33.  sb.  1.  Something  that  is  definite ;  spec,  in 
Gram. :  -j-  a.  A  definite  tense ;  b.  A  noun  de¬ 
noting  a  definite  thing  or  object. 

1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  31  The  fyrst  [conjugation]  is  chefly 
ruled  by  E,  saufe  that  in  his  diffynites  he  torneth  into  A. 
1817  Coleridge  Blog.  Lit.  144  Fancy,  .has  no  other  counters 
to  play  with,  but  fixities  and  definites.  1845  Stoddart 
Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  55  The  Latin  nouns  in  io  [as 
actio ]  seem  properly  to  have  been  definites  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  originally  signified  only  a  certain  number  of  acts, 
and  not  action  in  general. 

+  2.  ‘Thing  explained  or  defined’ (J.).  Obs. 

1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  no  Special  Bastardy  is  nothing 
else  but  the  Definition  of  the  general ,  and  th e  general  again, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  Definite  of  the  Special. 

Definitely  (de'fmitli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  definite  manner  ;  determinately,  precisely. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxvi.  (1887)  140  For  the  choice 
of  wittes  definitely.  1651  Hobbes  Govt,  y  Soc.  xvi.  §  4.  265 
He  must  definitely  acknowledge  him.  a  1800  H.  Blair 
Serm.  III.  iv.  (R.),  [Middle  age]  cannot  have  its  peculiar 
character  so  definitely  marked  and  ascertained.  1867  Free¬ 
man  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  iv.  187  The  relations  between 
Normandy  and  Brittany  were  now  definitely  settled. 

Definiteness  (de’finitnes).  [-NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  definite. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Definiteness ,  certainty,  limitedness. 
1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  1.  ix.  §  5  The  definiteness  of  solu¬ 
tion,  which  numerical  problems  admit  and  require.^  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  487  From  this  want  of  definiteness 
in  their  language  they  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Definition  (defini'Jan).  Forms:  a.  4-6  diffi- 
nicioun,  etc.  (with  usual  interchange  of  i  andy), 
5-6  -tion,  etc.,  6  Sc.  -tioun ;  13.  5-6  deft-,  6 
defynicion(e,  6-  definition,  [a.  OF.  de-,  def-, 
dijfnicion  (also  defnison),  ad.  L.  definition-em 
(also  in  MSS.  diff-),  n.  of  action  from  definire  : 
see  Define.  Cf.  Pr.  dijf-,  dejfnicio,  Sp.  definicion, 
It.  difinizione. ] 

f  1.  The  setting  of  bounds  or  limits  ;  limitation, 
restriction.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife’s  Prol.  25  Yit  herd  I  never  tellen  . . 
Uppon  this  noumbre  diffinicioun.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
403  b/2  Thenne  said  he  ben  they  knowen  which  men  shal 
suffre  thyse  passyons  without  dyffynycion. 

2.  The  action  of  determining  a  controversy  or 
question  at  issue ;  determination,  decision ;  spec,  a 
formal  decision  or  pronouncement  of  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority.  Obs.  exc.  in  specific  use. 

1382  Wyclif  Dan.  xi.  36  Diffinicioun,  or  dome  [1388  deter- 
mynynge]  is  fully  don.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen._  VIII,  c.  12  §  9 
Afinall  decree,  sentence,  judgement,  diffinicion,  and  deter- 
minacion.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  41  The  deter- 
minatiouns  and  diffinitiouns  of  general  counsellis.  1634  R. 
H.  Salemes  Regiment  13  This  question  . .  whether  a  man 
should  eate  more  at  Dinner,  or  at  Supper.  For  definition 
hereof,  it  is  to  be  noted  [etc.].  16 6x  Bramhall  Just  Vind. 

viii.  241  This  challenge  of  infallibility  diminisheth  their 
[councils’]  authority,  discrediteth  their  definitions.  _  1864 
J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  392  Infallibility  cannot  act  outside  of 
a  definite  circle  of  thought,  and  it  must  in  all  its  decisions, 
or  definitions,  as  they  are  called,  profess  to  be  keeping 
within  it. 

3.  Logic,  etc.  The  action  of  defining,  or  stating 
exactly  what  a  thing  is,  or  what  a  word  means. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  168  Definition  is  that  which 
refines  the  pure  essence  of  things  from  the  circumstance. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  hi.  iii.  §  10  Definition  being  nothing 
but  making  another  understand  by  Words,  what  Idea  the 
Term  defin’d  stands  for.  1730  Bailey  (folio),  Definition 
(with  Logicians ),  an  unfolding  the  essence  or  being  of  a  thing 
by  its  kind  and  difference.  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud.  Chr.  226 
Definition  is  always  an  enclosure  of  the  true  by  exclusion  of 
the  false,  i860  Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  §  54.  82  Definition 
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expounds  all  the  marks  implied  in  the  notion,  and  so 
represents  to  us  the  nature  or  specific  character  of  it. 
—  §  69.  hi.  1885  W.  L.  Davidson  Logic  0/ Definition  32 
It  is  the  object  of  Definition  to  determine  the  nature  or 
meaning  or  signification  of  a  thing;  in  other  words,  definition 
is  the  formal  attempt  to  answer  the  question, 4  What  is  it?’ 

4.  A  precise  statement  of  the  essential  nature  of 
a  thing;  a  statement  or  form  of  words  by  which 
anything  is  defined. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  920  Some 
thynges  haue  but  one  dyffynycyon.  c  1450  tr.  De  Dnitatione 
1.  i.  2, 1  desire  more  to  knowe  compunccion  J>en  his  diffinycion. 
1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  14  A  definition  of  the  substaunce  is 
a  speach  which  sheweth  the  very  nature  of  the  thing.  1571 
Digges  Pantom .  11.  v.  M  ij  b,  Of  quadrangles. .  there  are  fiue 
sortes,  as  appeereth  in  the  Diffinitions.  1633  Massinger 
Guardian  v.  iv,  His  victories  but  royal  robberies,  And  his 
true  definition— A  Thief.  1710  Steele  Toiler  No.  62  F  14 
Propriety  of  Words  and  Thoughts,  which  is  Mr.  Dryden's 
Definition  of  Wit.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  1P4  It  has  been 
found  hard  to  describe  man  by  an  adequate  definition.  1842 
Grove  Co-rr.  Phys.  Forces  75  The  old  definition  of  force 
was,  that  which  caused  change  in  motion.  1864  Bowen  Logic 
94  A  Definition  consists  primarily  of  two  parts,  the  Proximate 
Genus  and  the  Specific  Difference  of  the  Concept  defined. 

b.  A  declaration  or  formal  explanation  of  the 
signification  of  a  word  or  phrase.  [Not  recognized 
by  Johnson.] 

'la  1500  Wyclifs  Wycket  Sub-Title,  A  verye  brefe  diffinition 
of  these  wordes,  Hoc  est  corpus  nteum.  1551  T.  Wilson 
Logike  14  A  definition  of  a  word  is  any  maner  of  declaration 
of  a  word.  1724  Watts  Logic  1.  vi.  §  2  A  definition  of  the 
name  being  only  a  declaration  in  what  sense  the  word  is 
used,  or  what  idea  or  object  we  mean  by  it.  1755  Johnson 
Pref.  to  Diet .,  As  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  supposing 
something  intuitively  known,  and  evident  without  proof,  so 
nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  use  of  words  too  plain  to 
admit  a  definition.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1755  (1887) 
I.  293  The  definitions  have  always  appeared  to  me  such  . . 
as  indicate  a  genius  of  the  highest  rank.  . .  A  few  of  his 
definitions  must  be  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  1885  W.  L. 
Davidson  Logic  of  Defi?iition  87  No  [dictionary]  definition 
of  4  Gold'  will  be  sufficient  that  does  not  contain  a  reference 
to  its  colour,  which  supplies  us  with  the  distinct  meaning 
4  golden  \ 

5.  The  action  of  making  definite  ;  the  condition 
of  being  made,  or  of  being  definite,  in  visual  form 
or  outline ;  distinctness ;  spec .  the  defining  power 
of  a  lens  or  optical  instrument,  i.e.  its  capacity  to 
render  an  object  or  image  distinct  to  the  eye. 

1859  Reeve  Brittany  137  We  were  content . .  to  sacrifice 
the  artistic  definition  of  the  trees,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1. 
xviii.  125  The  stratification,  .was  shown  with  great  beauty 
and  definition.  1878  Newcomb  Pop.  Astron.  11.  i.  138  The 
definition  of  this  telescope  is  very  fine. 

b.  gen .  Definiteness,  precision,  exactitude,  rare. 

1866  Argyll  Reign  Laiu  i.  (ed.  4)  8  A  fallacy  is  getting 
hold  upon  us  from  a  want  of  definition  in  the  use  of  terms. 

G.  Comb. 

1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  209  Alas,  for  our 
poor  definition-cutter,  with  his  logical  scissors  ! 

Definitional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of, 
pertaining-  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  definition. 

1869 Athenaeum  11  Sept.  329  The  definitional  rule  judi¬ 
ciously  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  that  a  proverb  should  have 
a  figurative  sense,  an  inner  sense  or  an  approximate  sense. 

Definitive  (difinitiv),#.  and  sb.  Forms  :  4-6 
diffinityf,  -inytif,  -ynytif(e,  5  defynytyfe,  de- 
fenytyffe,  6  dyffinatyue,  definytiue,  6-7  diffi- 
nitive,  7  definative,  6-  definitive,  [a.  OF.  de - 
finitif \  dijfinitif \  -ive  (12th  c.),  ad.  L.  de-,  dijfiini- 
tiv-jis ,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  deflnire  :  see  Definite.] 

A.  adj .  Having  the  function  of  defining,  or  of 
being  definite. 

1.  Having  the  function  of  finally  deciding  or 
settling  ;  decisive,  determinative,  conclusive,  final : 
esp.  in  definitive  sentence ,  and  the  like. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Doctor  s  T.  172  The  luge  answerd  of  J>is 
in  his  absence  I  may  not  ^iue  diffinityf  sentence.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  111.  vi.  Hvb,  The  theef  was.  .taken,  .and  by 
sentence  diffynytif  was  hanged.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 

I.  xxiv.  35  It  was  the  moneth  of  May  folowyng,  or  [=ere] 
they  had  aunswere  dyffinatyue.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus. 

II.  (1882)  106  Maye  they  as  Capytall  Iudges,  geue  definytiue 
sentence  of  lyfe  and  death  vpon  malefactors.  1601  R. 
Johnson  Kingd.  fy  Comimv.  (1603)  57  Upon  hearing  of  both 
parties,  judgment  definative  is  given,  and  may  not  be 
repealed.  1688  A nsiu.  Tatoi's  Plea  3  Barely  to  say  with 
a  definitive  Gravity,  Here's  a  great  abuse.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1811)  I.  n  Expecting  a  definitive  answer.  1763 
Wilkes  Corr.  (1805)  I.  84  The  definitive  treaty  is  now  signed. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng.  IV.  527  A  jury  had  pronounced : 
the  verdict  was  definitive. 

+  b.  transf.  of  persons.  Obs. 

1605  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  432  Neuer  craue  him,  we  are 
defimtiue. .  Away  with  him  to  death.  1639  Fuller  Holy 
War  iv.  v.  (1647)  176  Desiring  rather  to  be  scepticall  then 
definitive  in  the  causes  of  Gods  judgements.  1741  Richardson 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  104,  I  will  make  you  . .  my  adviser  in  this 
matter,  though  not,  perhaps,  my  definitive  judge. 

C.  That  settles  or  determines  bounds  or  limits. 

1860  J.  P.  Kennedy  IV.  IVirt  I.  xiii.  164  [This]  point  of 
view  should  lead  to  a  just  and  definitive  limitation  of  the 
boundaries. 

2.  Having  the  character  of  finality  as  a  product ; 
determinate,  definite,  fixed  and  final.  In  Biol . 
opposed  to  formative  or  primitive 7  as  definitive 
organs ,  definitive  aorta. 

a  1639  Wotton  (J.),  [It]  being  the  very  definitive  sum  of 
this  art,  to  distribute  usefully  and  gracefully  a  well  chosen 
plot.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep .  1.  vi,  Other  Authors 


write  often  dubiously,  even  in  matters  wherein  is  expected 
a  strict  and  definitive  truth.  1821  J.  Q.  Adams  in  C.  Davies 
Mctr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  174  The  temporary  system  established 
by  the  law  of  1st  August,  1793.  The  definitive  system 
established  by  the  law  of  10th  December,  1799.  1865  Daily 
Tel.  30  Oct.  4/4  Some  days  will  probably  elapse  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  announce  a  definitive  result.  1878  Newcomb 
Pop.  Astrofi.  hi.  v.  399  A  definitive  orbit  of  the  comet.  1888 
Rolleston  &  Jackson  Forms  of  Anutial  Life  803  The 
primitive  ovum  divides;  one  of  the  cells  thus  produced 
grows  into  the  definitive  ovum. 

t  3.  Metaph.  Having  a  definite  position,  but  not 
occupying  space  :  opposed  to  circumscriptive.  Obs. 

[1529,  1624  see  Definitively  2.]  1657  Hobbes  Absurd 

Geom.  Wks.  VII.  385  Definitive  or  circumscriptive,  and 
some  other  of  your  distinctions  . .  are  but  snares.  1665 
Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xiii.  73  Who  is  it  that  retains  not  a 
great  part  of  the  imposture,  by  allowing  them  a  definitive 
Ubi,  which  is  still  but  Imagination? 

4.  That  makes  or  deals  with  definite  statements. 

a  1619  Fotherby  Atheo7)i.  11.  ix.  §  2  (1622)  296  Plutarch  is 

more  definitiue,  and  punctuall,  in  this  point.  1862  Lit. 
Churckma7i  VIII.  6/1  We  should  be  glad  to  see  more  de¬ 
finitive  teaching  on  the  nature  of  Church  Communion. 

5.  That  serves  to  define  or  state  exactly  what  a 
thing  is;  that  specifies  the  individual  referred  to; 
esp.  in  Gram.  (Formerly  used  of  the  Definite 
article,  and  of  the  Finite  verb.) 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  s.v.  Article ,  Definitive  Article ,  the 
article  (the)  so  called,  as  fixing  the  sense  of  the  word  it  is  put 
before  to  one  individual  thing.  1765  W.  Ward  Gra77i.  iv. 
iv.  164  Of  the  verb  definitive.  1800  W.  Taylor  in  Mo?ithly 
Mag.  VIII.  797  To  preserve  a  name  of  sect,  which  ought  to 
be  simply  definitive,  from  sliding  into  a  term  of  reproach. 
1824  L.  Murray  E}ig.  Gra77i.  (ed.  5)  I.  231  When  a  noun  of 
multitude  is  preceded  by  a  definitive  word,  which  clearly 
limits  the  sense  to  an  aggregate  with  an  idea  of  unity,  it 
requires  a  verb  . .  in  the  singular  number  :  as,  4  A  company 
of  troops  was  detached '.  1854  Ellicott  Galat.  87  The  . . 
definitive  force  of  the  article. 

6.  Concerned  with  the  definition  of  form  or  out¬ 
line.  rare. 

1815  W.  Taylor  in  Mo7ithly  Rev.  LXXVI.  115  The  line¬ 
less  delicate  contours  of  youth  and  bloom  embarrass  the 
definitive  skill  even  of  a  Correggio. 

B.  sb.  (the  adj.  used  ellipt.) 

J"  1.  A  definitive  sentence,  judgement,  or  pro¬ 
nouncement.  Obs. 

1595  Hubbocke  Apol.  I7ifa7its  U7ibapt.  11  Is  there  no  par¬ 
don  from  this  general  damnatorie  sentence  and  cruell  de¬ 
finitiue?  1660  R.  Coke  Power  <$*  Subj.  134  Judgment  is 
the  definitive  of  him  who  by  right  commands,  permits,  or 
forbids  a  thing.  1804  Europ.  Mag.  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jmls. 
(1805)  VIII.  135  In  spite  of  the  Definitive,  we  shall  have 
another  battle  of  the  books. 

2.  Gram.  A  definitive  word. 

1751  Harris  Her7nes(  1841)  179 Definitives,  .are  commonly 
called  by  grammarians,  4  articles,'  a7‘tic7ili)  apOpa.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  either  those  properly  . .  so  called,  or  else 
the  pronominal  articles,  such  as  this ,  that ,  anyy  &c.  1786-98 
H.  Tooke  Purley  I.  20  About  the  time  of  Aristotle,  when 
a  fourth  part  of  speech  was  added, — the  definitive,  or  article. 
1824  L.  Murray  Eng,  Gra77i.  (ed.  5)  I.  71  As  articles  are  by 
their  nature  definitives  . .  they  cannot  be  united  with  such 
words  as  are  . .  as  definite  as  they  may  be  ;  (the  personal 
pronouns  for  instance). 

Definitively  (dflrmtivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  definitive  manner. 

1.  So  as  to  decide  or  settle  the  matter ;  decisively, 
conclusively,  finally,  definitely. 

1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VII 1 c.  12  §  2  All  causes  testamen- 
tarie  ..  shall  be  ..finallye  and  diffinitiuely  adiudged  and 
determined  within  the  Kynges  iurisdiction.  1639  Gentilis 
Servita's  Inquis.  xxxvi.  (1 676)  833  Contumacious  Persons 
shall  be  banished,  either  definitively,  or  for  a  time.  1659 
Milton  Civil  Power  in  Eccl.  Causes  Wks.  (1847)  415/1  No 
man,  no  synod,  no  session,  .can  judge  definitively  the  sense 
of  Scripture  to  another  man's  conscience.  1753  Hanway 
Trav.  (1762)  I.  hi.  xiii.  198,  I  desired  he  would  tell  me  defi¬ 
nitively  what  number  of  men  he  would  give  me  for  a  guard. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  132  Henry,  .definitively 
breaking  the  Spanish  alliance,  formed  a  league  with  Francis  I. 
1871  Blackie  Four  Phases  i.  55  To  settle  definitively  that 
much-vexed  question. 

+  2.  Metaph.  So  as  to  have  a  definite  position, 
but  not  take  up  space  :  see  prec.  3.  Obs. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  11.  Wks.  188/1  Though  thei  be  not 
cyrcumscribed  in  place,  .yet  are  thei  and  angels  also diffini- 
tively  so  placed  where  thei  be  for  the  time.  1624  De  Lawne 
tr.  DuMoiilin  s Logicki'jT\it.  Philosophers,  .say  that  Bodies 
are  in  a  place  circumscriptively,  and  Soules  definitively; 
because  Soules  are  not  limited  or  circumscribed  by  place, 
and  yet  a  man  may  say  . .  that  they  are  here,  or  there,  and 
not  els- where.  1711  tr.  Were7ifels ’  Disc.  Log077i.  96. 

Defi  nitiveness.  [-ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  definitive  ;  determinativeness,  decisiveness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Defi?ntive7iessi  decisiveness,  etc.  1841 
Bladkw.  Mag.  L.  160  Southey  is  . .  thoroughly  English, 
however,  in  the  historical  definitiveness  and  decision  of  his 
religious  convictions.  1875  Poste  Gains  m.  Comm.  (ed.  2) 
361  The  earnestness  and  definitiveness  of  the  resolution. 

De'finitize,  v.  rare.  [f.  Definite  a.  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  make  definite. 

1876  A.  M.  Fairbairn  in  Co7ite77ip.  Rev.  June  135  The 
Church . .  definitized  and  generalized  opinions.  1882  Blackw. 
Mag:  Nov.  632  The  ‘his*  then  outstanding  had  to  be 
definitised. 

Definitor  (definprtoi).  <  Also  7  diffinitor 
[a.  L.  definitor ,  agent-n.  from  deflnire  to  Define.] 

1.  An  officer  of  the  chapter  in  certain  monastic 
orders,  charged  with  the  £  definition  ’  or  decision 
of  points  of  discipline. 


1648  Gage  West  Did.  iii.  (1655)  7  When  the  Provinciall 
Chapter  is  kept,  then  . .  is  there  one  named  by  name  of 
Procurator  or  Diffinitor,  who  is  to  goe  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Province  to  the  next  election  of  the  Generali.  1704 
Collect.  Voy.  (Church.)  III.  51/1  [St.  Francis]  having  been 
Definitor  of  his  Order.  1745  A.  Butler  Lives  Saints , 
Bo7iaventure  \ II.  194  The  saint  held  a  general  chapter  at 
Narbonne,  and  in  concert  with  the  definitors  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  old  Constitutions.  1867  R.  Palmer  Life  P. 
Hcnuard  15  note.  The  order  [Dominicans]  is  governed  by 
a  master-general  with  his  council  of  definitors. 

+  2.  A  kind  of  surveying  instrument :  see  quots. 
1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart’s  Archil.  153  This  whole  Instru¬ 
ment.  .consisting  of  Horizon,  Ruler,  and  Plummet  we  shall 
call  our  Definitor.  1793  Smeaton  Edysto7ie  L.  §  97  The 
instrument  will  shew  the  situation,  distance  from  the  center, 
and  depression  of  any  given  point,  .below  the  plane  of  the 
dial,  .which  instrument  he  calls  a  Definitor. 

Definitude  (dffrnitiwd).  [f.  L.  definit-us, 
Definite,  after  infinitude ,  multitude  :  see  -tdde.] 
The  quality  of  being  definite;  definiteness,  precision. 

1836  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Study  Math.  Discuss.  (1852)  275 
Destitute  of  the  light  and  definitude  of  mathematical  repre¬ 
sentations.  1862  Latham  Cha7mel  I  si.  in.  xiv.  (ed.  2)  332 
Results  of  remarkable  precision  and  definitude.  1875  Veitch 
Luc7‘etius  66  There  would  be  no  definitude  of  leaf  or 
flower. 

t  Defix  (dzfrks),  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  defix ppl. 
stem  of  defigere  to  fasten  down,  f.  De-  I.  1  +  figere 
to  Fix,  fasten.  The  early  example  of  the  pa.  pple. 
appears  to  have  been  formed  immed.  after  L. 
defix-us ,  with  Eng.  ppl.  suffix.] 
tra?is.  To  fasten  down;  to  fix  firmly,  definitely, 
or  earnestly  {lit.  and  fig.). 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  243  The  spere  of  the  mes- 
sengere  defixede  in  to  the  erthe  schewede  a  prenosticacion 
and  as  a  begynnenge  of  f^hte.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  11. 
89  (R.)  They  were  constrained  to  defixe  their  princely  seate 
and  habitation  in  that  extreme  prouince  of  the  north.  T605 
J.  Dove  Co7ifut.  Atheis77i  16  The  eyes  of  the  people  will  be 
defixed  vpon  them.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  264  Those 
Ten  Horns  answerable  to  the  Beast  with  ten  Horns  in 
Daniel,  .seem  to  defix  and  determinate  the  Prophecy  to  that 
sense.  1679  J.  Goodman  Pe7iit.  Pard.  11.  i.  (1713)  146  When 
a  man  . .  defixes  his  thoughts,  and  suspends  his  determina¬ 
tion  till  he  see  plain  reason  to  incline  him  this  way  or  that. 

Hence  +  Defixed,  defixt  ppl.  a. 

1652  Gaule  Magastywi.  280  With  defixed  eyes  and  dis¬ 
tracted  countenance.  1681  Glanvill  Sadducis77ius  116  In 
intent  and  defixed  thoughts  upon  some,  .object. 

+  Defixion  (d/frkjbn).  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  de- 
fixion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  defigere  to  fasten  down, 
etc.  (see  prec.).]  Fixing,  fastening. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  1.  ix.  29  By  the  defixion  of  our 
Phansy  upon  what  is  most  gross  and  sensible. 

Deflagrability.  rare.  [f.  next :  see  -ity.] 
Deflagrable  quality,  readiness  to  deflagrate. 

a  1691  Boyle  Wks.  I.  362  (R.)  The  opinion  of  the  ready 
deflagrability  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  salt-petre. 

Deflagrable  (de’flagrab’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
deflagra-re  to  Deflagrate  +  -ble.] 
a  1691  Boyle  Wks,  I.  538  (R.)  More  inflammable  and 
deflagrable. 

Deflagrate  (de’flagreit),  v.  Physics,  [f.  L.  de- 
fiagrdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  defiagrdre  to  burn  away, 
bum  up,  consume,  f.  De-  I.  3  -vflagrdre  to  burn.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  bum  away  with  sudden 
evolution  of  flame  and  rapid,  sharp  combustion 
(e.g.  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  nitre  thrown  into 
a  red-hot  crucible). 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deflagrate,  to  inkindle  and  burn  off 
in  a  Crucible  a  Mixture  of  Salt  or  some  mineral  Body  with 
a  Sulphureous  one.  1794  J.  Hutton  Philos.  Light ,  etc .  208 
When  coal  is  deflagrated  with  nitre.  1876  S.  /tens.  Mus. 
Catal.  No.  1369  The  spark  from  this  battery  deflagrates 
a  platinum  wire  a  foot  long. 

2.  intr.  To  burst  into  flame  and  burn  away 
rapidly. 

1750  Phil.  Tra7is .  XLVI.  449  Neither  these,  nor  those  of 
Cheltenham,  will  deflagrate  or  flash  in  Touch-Paper,  nor  on 
burning  Charcoal,  as  true  Nitre  will  do.  1794  G.  Adams 
Nat.  <y  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xx.  376  Such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
would  cause  the  nitre  to  deflagrate.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  III. 
25  Let  a  drop  of  water  be  projected  upon  this  liquor.. it 
instantly  deflagrates  with  a  slight  explosion.  1876  Harley 
Mat.  Med.  161  When  thrown  on  the  fire  it  deflagrates. 
Hence  Deffiagrated,  De*flagrating  ppl.  adjs. 
1766  Amory  Bmicle  (1770)  IV.  93  The  deflagrating  nitre 
consumes  the  sulphur  of  the  antimony.  1788  Keir  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXVI II.  327  Giving  a  deflagrating  quality  to 
paper  soaked  in  this  liquor.  1822  Faraday  Exp.  Res.  xvi. 
78  A  black  residuum  is  left,  .which,  .when  heated,  .is  found 
to  be  deflagrating.  1831  T.  P.  Jones  Co7ivers.  Chevi.  xxii. 
229  The  deflagrated  charcoal. 

Deflagration  (deflagmi-Jan).  [ad.  L.  defia- 
gration-em ,  n.  of  action  from  defiagrdre  to  De¬ 
flagrate.  Cf.  mod.F.  deflagration] 
f  1.  The  rapid  burning  away  of  anything  in  a  de¬ 
structive  fire ;  consumption  by  a  blazing  fire.  Obs. 

1607  J.  King  Semrt.  30  A  type  of  the  deflagration  of 
Sodome  and  Gomorre.  a  1633  Lennard  tr.  Charro7is  Wisd. 
iii.  iv.  viii.  §  1  (1670)  390  Witness  that  great  deflagration., 
in  Constantinople.  1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  88  By  sup¬ 
posing  innumerable  deluges  and  deflagrations.  1788  Potter 
Sophocles  Pref.  to  CEdipus  (R.),  Till  the  mountain,  .dis¬ 
charges  its  torrent  fires,  which  . .  carry  with  them  deflagra¬ 
tion,  ruin,  and  horror.  1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  II.  547  In 
Fifeshire  . .  a  coal-mine  has  continued  in  a  state  of  defla¬ 
gration,  at  least  since  the  time  of  Buchanan,  1560.  1836-7 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  Led.  Metaph.  (1877)  II.  xxxix.  381  We 
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see.. the  fall  of  a  spark  on  gunpowder,  for  example,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  deflagration  of  the  gunpowder. 

f  b.  Of  a  volcano  :  A  blazing  out  into  flame. 

1691  Ray  Creation  11.  v.  (1732)259  The  great  Deflagrations 
or  Eruptions  of  Vulcanos. 

2.  Physics .  The  action  of  deflagrating ;  rapid, 
sharp  combustion  with  sudden  evolution  of  flame  ; 
esp.  the  sudden  combustion  of  a  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  some  change  in  its  com¬ 
position  by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  oxygen  (cf. 
quot.  1831);  also,  the  sudden  combustion  and 
oxidation  of  a  metal  by  the  electric  spark. 

1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  <$•  Qnal .,  Nor  were  all  its  in¬ 
flammable  parts  consum’d  at  one  deflagration.  1674  Phil . 
Trans.  IX.  102  The  deflagration  of  Niter.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  Deflagration  . .  In  Chymistry,  the  inkindling 
and  burning  off  in  a  Crucible  a  Mixture  of  a  Salt  or  of  some 
Mineral  Body  with  a  Sulphureous  one,  in  order  to  purify 
the  Salt,  or  to  make  a  Regains  of  the  Mineral  ;  as  in  the 
preparing  of  Sal  Prunellae  and  Regains  of  Antimony.  1754 
Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  679  A  violent  deflagration  arose,  and 
the  platina  was  almost  instantly  dissolved.  1816  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  282  Galvanic  batteries  ..  the 
larger  the  plates,  the  greater  is  their  power  of  deflagration. 
1831  T.  P.  Jones  Conveys.  Cheni.  xxii.  228  The  metals  are 
sometimes  oxidized  by  what  is  called  deflagration.  That 
is,  by  mixing  them  with  nitre,  and  projecting  the  mixture 
into  a  red  hot  crucible. 

Defiagrator  (de*flagr^it3.i).  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form,  from  deflagrare  to  Deflagrate.]  An  in¬ 
strument  or  apparatus  for  producing  deflagration, 
esp.  a  voltaic  arrangement  for  the  production  of 
intense  heat. 

1824  Longf.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  v.  51  The  galvanick  heat 
produced  by  Professor  Hare’s  defiagrator.  1827  Weekes  in 
Meek.  Mag.  VII.  425  The  Safety  gas  defiagrator,  an  oxy hy¬ 
drogen  blowpipe  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  1876  S.  Kens. 
Mils.  Catal.  No.  1256  Hare’s  Calorimotor,  or  Defiagrator. 

Deflate  (diEji-t),  v.  [f.  L.  defldt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  de  flare,  to  blow  away,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  flare  to 
blow ;  but  in  mod.  use  the  prefix  is  taken  as  De- 
I.  1,  down,  or  De-  II.  1.]  trans.  To  release  the 
air  from  (anything  inflated).  Hence  Deflation. 

1891  Strand  Mag.  II.  498/1  Spencer  proceeds  to  deflate 
the  balloon.  1892  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gas.  Aug.  229  In  case 
of  repairs  the  tyre  is  deflated.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Aug. 
1/3  A  new  patent  valve,  possessing  the  long-desired  means 
for  deflation  as  well  as  inflation. 

Deflect  (d/fle'kt),  v.  [ad.  L.  deflect- ere  to  bend 
aside,  or  downwards ;  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  flectere  to 
bend.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  bend  down.  Cf.  Deflected  2. 

1630  Lord  Banians  72  They  pray  with  demissive  eyelids . . 
and  with  their  knees  deflected  under  them. 

2.  To  bend  or  turn  to  one  side  or  from  a  straight 
line ;  to  change  the  direction  of ;  to  cause  to  de¬ 
viate  from  its  course. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed  tv.  v.  Wks.  III.  57  It  would  argue 
no  error  sometimes  to  deflect  our  course.  184S  Darwin 
Voy.  Nat.  xxi.  (1852)  491  The  current  seemed  to  be  deflected 
upward  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  i860  T ristram  Gt.  Sahara 
xvii.  287  The  French  . .  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  deflect 
the  stream  of  commerce  to  a  more  northerly  channel.  1879 
G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  1  In  1820,  Oersted  discovered 
that  an  electric  current  would  deflect  a  magnetic  needle. 

b.  Optics.  To  bend  (a  ray  of  light)  from  the 
straight  line  ;  esp.  to  bend  away  from  a  body. 

1796  Brougham  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  264  The 
first  knife  deflected  the  images  formed  by  the  second,  in 
precisely  the  same  degree  that  it  inflected  those  images 
which  itself  formed.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond.  Disp. 
(1818)  p.  xxxvii,  When  a  ray  of  light  moving  in  a  straight 
line  passes  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  body  parallel  to 
its  direction,  it  bends  towards  the  body,  or  is  viflected ;  but 
when  the  body  parallel  to  its  course  is  at  a  greater  distance, 
the  ray  is  bent  from  it,  or  deflected.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight 

iii.  36  If  we  look  at  an  object  through  a  prism,  the  rays  of 
light  coming  from  it  are  deflected. 

3.  fig.  (in  reference  to  a  course  of  action,  conduct, 
and  the  like). 

c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  66  To  averte 
and  deflect  him  from  this  enterprise.  1620  Shelton  Qnix. 

iv.  ix.  II.  1 18  Let  me  cleave  to  the  Supporter  from  whom  . 
neither  thy  Importunity  nor  Threats,  .could  once  deflect  me. 
1863  Kinglake  Crimea  I.  i.  7  The  personal  and  family 
motives  which  deflect  the  state  policy  of  a  prince  who  is  his 
own  minister.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  \Zth  C.  II.  ix.  540  The 
evil  of  all  attempts  to  deflect  the  judgment  by  hope  or  fear. 

4.  To  turn  or  convert  (a  thing)  to  something 
different  from  its  natural  quality  or  use. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  vii.  iii.  (1614)  670  That  Title  of 
Prcstcgian  (easily  deflected  and  altered  to  Priest  lohn). 
a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  109  How 
God’s  All-wise  Superintending  Will  To  greatest  Good  de¬ 
flected  greatest  ill. 

II.  intr . 

5.  To  turn  to  one  side  or  from  a  straight  line ;  to 
change  its  direction  ;  to  deviate  from  its  course. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Psend.  Ep.  11.  ii,  At  some  parts  of  the 
Azores  it  [the  needle]  deflecteth  not,  but  lyeth  in  the  true 
meridian.  1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth  1.  (172 2)  53  They  seem 
to  deflect  from  that  great  Circle  in  which  they  before  were 
seen  to  move.  1726  tr.  Gregory  s  Astron.  I.  155  The  same 
part  of  the  Moon  is  turned  towards  the  Earth,  or  at  least 
does  not  deflect  much  from  it.  1879  R.  H.  Elliot  Written 
on  Foreheads  II.  6  Then  deflecting  a  little  to  their  right, 
they  got  on  a  long  ridge  of  grassy  hill. 

6-  fig- 

1612  T.  James  Jesuits  Downfall  59  Kings  do  deflect  from 
the  Catholike  Religion.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Psend.  Ep. 


vi.  x,  Many  creatures  exposed  to  the  ayre,  deflect  in  ex¬ 
tremity  from  their  naturall  colours.  1753-4  Warburton 
Nat.  Rev.  Relig.  ii,  The  Mind  . .  can,  every  moment,  de¬ 
flect  from  the  line  of  truth  and  reason.  1879  M.  Arnold 
Equality  Mixed  Ess.  81  The  points  where  this  type  deflects 
from  the  truly  humane  ideal. 

Deflect  (d/fle\kt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  after  ppl. 
forms  in  - ct ,  as  erect i]  Deflected,  bent  aside. 

1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Windows  105  So  swept 
. .  The  marshalled  thousands, — not  an  eye  deflect  To  left  or 
j  right. 

Deflected  .(drfle'kted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Deflect  v. 

+  -ED.] 

1.  Turned  aside  ;  bent  to  one  side. 

i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xvi.  881  Monsoons  are,  for 
the  most  part,  trade-winds  deflected.  1874  S.  Cox  Pilgr. 
Ps.  vi.  121  Walking  in  subtle  and  deflected  paths. 

2.  Zool.  and  Bot.  Bent  or  curved  downwards ; 
=  Deflexed. 

1828  Webster,  Deflected.  In  botany,  bending  downward 
archwise.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca  11.  165  Glandina.. 
eye-tentacles  deflected  at  the  tips,  beyond  the  eyes.  1867 
F.  Francis  Angling \ i.  (1880)  195  The  wings,  .come  up  to 
an  angle,  .as  it  is  termed,  they  are  deflected. 

3.  Philol.  Used  to  translate  F.  fldchi ,  a  term 
proposed  for  the  £  strong  *  grade  in  ablaut  series. 

1890  R.  T.  Elliott  tr.  V.  Henry's  Compar.  Gram.  §  41. 47 
We  may  distinguish  three  chief  grades,  the  normal  grade, 
the  weak  or  reduced  grade,  and  the  deflected  grade  ( flichi ). 
Ibid.  48  I.-E.  types,  *bheydh  (to  trust),  weak  *bhidh ,  de¬ 
flected  *bhoydh. 

Defle  cting,  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  ].]  The  action  of 
the  verb  Deflect. 

1623  Cockeram,  DeflectiugSy  turnings  from  good  to  bad. 

Defle'Cti ng,ppl.a.  [-ing-.]  That  deflects. 

Defl ecting  magnet :  a  magnet  used  for  deflecting  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  as  in  a  galvanometer. 

1796  Brougham  in  Phil.  Trans .  LXXXVI.  229  The  ray 
moves  in  an  ellipse  by  the  Inflecting,  and  an  hyperbola 
by  the  deflecting  force.  1851-9  Sabine  Man.  Sci.  Enq.  91 
When  the  weather  does  not  permit  the  manipulation  of  the 
weights,  deflecting  magnets  are  substituted.  1857  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct .  Sc.  II.  23  Gravity  must  act  as  a  deflecting 
force. 

Deflection :  see  Deflexion. 

Deflective  (d/fle'ktiv),  a.  [f.  Deflect  v.  + 
-ive.  (L.  analogies  would  give  deflexive.)]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  deflecting. 

1813  P.  Barlow  Math.  Diet.,  Deflective  forces.  1881 
Lubbock  in  Nature  No.  618.  411  In  1819.  .Oersted  had 
discovered  the  deflective  action  of  the  current  on  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle. 

Deflectometer (dfflektfm/'t9j).  [See  -meter.] 
(See  quot.) 

1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Defleclometer,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  deflection  of  a  rail  by  a  weight  in  rapid 
motion. 

Deflector  (dfAe  ktai).  [f.  Deflect  v.  +  -or 
for  -er  :  the  corresponding  form  on  L.  analogies  is 
deflexor.']  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  de¬ 
flecting  ;  e.  g.  (a)  a  deflecting  magnet ;  (6)  a  plate 
or  diaphragm  for  deflecting  a  current  of  air,  gas, 
etc. 

1837  Brewster  Magnet.  344  Dipping  needle  Deflector,  for 
measuring  the  Variation  and  Dip  of  the  Needle.  1879 
Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  198  The  ‘Deflector’,  an 
adjustible  magnet  laid  on  the  glass  of  the  compass  bowl 
and  used . .  to  discover  the  ‘  semicircular  ’  error  produced  by 
the  ship’s  iron.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  4  June  12/1  These 
sprinklers  consist  of  a  plate  and  a  deflector  . .  The  deflector 
is  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  column  of  water  into 
spray,  which  falls  in  a  dense  shower  over  the  flames. 

t  Deflation.  Obs.~  0  [ad.  L.  defletidn-em,  n. 
of  action  from  deflere  to  weep  over,  bewail,  f.  De- 
I.  3  +  flere  to  weep.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Depletion ,  a  bewayling  or  be¬ 
moaning. 

Deflex  (df’fleks),  a.  [ad.  L.  deflex-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  deflectere  to  Deflect.]  =  Deflexed. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvii.  420  In  the  common 
Bee  Orchis  it  [the  lip  of  the  nectary]  consists  of  five  lobes, 
which  are  deflex  or  bent  downwards. 

Deflexed  (dzfle’kst),///.  a.  Zool.  and  Bot.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ed.]  Bent  downwards  ;  deflected. 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xlvii.  (1828)  IV.  386  The 
organs  of  flight  are  deflexed  and  do  not  lap  over  each  other. 
184s  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  iv.  (1858)  41  Stem  rough  with 
deflexed  bristles.  1871  Staveley  Brit.  Insects  127  Such 
insects  as  have  the  wings,  when  at  rest,  deflexed — lying  over 
the  body  like  a  shelving  roof.  _  1877-84  F.  E.  Hulme  Wild 
FI.  p.  vi,  Pedicels  bearing  fruit  deflexed. 

DeflexibiTity.  [f.  next  +  -iTY.]  Capability 
of  being  deflected. 

1796  Brougham  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  263  The  in¬ 
flexibilities  of  the  rays  are  directly  as  their  deflexibilities. 
1805  Ediit.  Rev.  VI.  25  He  attempts  to  demonstrate  some 
connexion  between  the  greater  deflexibility  and  the  less 
reflexibility  of  the  red  rays. 

Deflexible  (d/'fle*ksib’l),  a.  [f.  L.  defiex-ns 
(see  Deflex)  4-  -ble.]  Capable  of  being  deflected. 

1796  Brougham  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  234  It  is 
evident  that  the  most  inflexible  rays  are  also  most  de¬ 
flexible. 

Deflexion,  deflection  (d/fle-kjbn).  [ad.  L. 
deflexion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  deflectere  (ppl.  stem 
deflex-')  to  Deflect.  Cf.  mod.F.  deflexion  (Diet. 
Acad.  1762,  occurring  also  in  16th  c.  as  ddfleclion). 
The  non-etymological  spelling  deflection ,  now  very 
common,  is  taken  from  the  present-stem  deflect-, 


associated  with  nouns  of  action  from  L.  ppl.  stem 
in  -cct-,  as  collection,  dissection,  etc.] 

1.  The  action  of  bending  down  ;  the  condition  of 
being  bent  or  curved  ;  also,  a  bend  or  curve  (as  a 
result). 

In  Mech.  The  bending  of  any  body  under  a  transverse 
strain ;  the  amount  of  this.  In  Entom.  The  state  of  being 
bent  downward,  as  the  deflexion  of  the  wings  when  folded ; 
also,  a  deflected  part  or  margin. 

1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  296  The  Mahometans 
signifie  the  same  onely  by  a  moderate  deflexion  of  the  head. 
1821  Tredgold  Ess.  Cast  Iron  (1824)  73  When  the  weights 
were  removed,  the  piece  retained  a  permanent  deflexion. 
1879  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  276/2  The  deflection  of 
a  beam  supporting  a  lateral  weight. 

2.  The  action  of  turning,  or  state  of  being  turned, 
away  from  a  straight  line  or  regular  path ;  the 
amount  of  such  deviation ;  also,  a  turn  or  deviation 
(as  an  effect  or  result). 

1663  Phil.  Trans.  I.  105  Of  which  deflection  he  ventures 
to  assign  the  cause.  1831  Brewster  Newton  (1855)  I.  xii. 
292  In  1684.. Newton  discovered  that  the  moon’s  deflexion 
in  a  minute  was  sixteen  feet,  the  same  as  that  of  bodies  at 
the  earth’s  surface.  1833  Herschel  Astron.  viii.  267  De¬ 
flection  from  a  straight  line  is  only  another  word  for  curva¬ 
ture  of  path.  1862  Mehivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VII.  Ixi. 
329  They  . .  possibly  noted  the  great  deflection  of  the  coast 
southward  from  Cape  Wrath, 
b.  Of  things  immaterial. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  i.  §  3  Of  the  works  of  nature 
which  have  a  digression  and  deflexion  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  generations,  productions,  and  motions.  1648  W. 
Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1. 112  (T.)  King  David  found  this 
deflection  and  indirectness  in  our  minds.  1649  Jer.  Taylor 
Gt.  Exemp.  11.  ix.  123  Deflexions  in  manners.  1840  De  Quin- 
cey  Style  iii.  Wks.  X.  190  We  shall  point  out  the  deflexion, 
the  bias,  which  was  impressed  upon  the  Greek  speculations 
in  this  particular.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  xiv.  (1872)  86 
At  this  extreme  point  of  spiritual  deflexion  and  depression. 
1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  iv.  (1877)  84  The  type  of  religion 
it  has  produced  is  a  deflection  from  simplicity. 

3.  The  turning  of  a  word  or  phrase  aside  from  its 
actual  form,  application,  or  grammatical  use.  arch. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1311  By  a  little  deflexion 
of  the  name . .  that  Canicular  or  Dogge  starre  is  called  Kvair. 
a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11.  i.  §  8  (1622)  191  That  censure 
of  Catullus  (with  a  little  deflection)  might  very  fitly  bee 
applied  vnto  him.  1659  O.Walker  Oratory  34  By  a  gentle 
deflexion  of  the  same  word,  in  changing  the  substantive 
with  the  adjective.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  1.  iv. 
1 19  Grym  signifies  strength;  and  hence,  by  a  little  de¬ 
flexion,  Grym  came  to  signify  any  strength.  1830  De 
Quincey  Bentley  Wks.  1890  IV.  131  note ,  A  practice  arose 
of  giving  to  Greek  names  in  as  their  real  Greek  termination, 
without  any  Roman  deflexion. 

4.  Electr.  and  Magn.  The  turning  of  a  magnetic 
needle  away  from  its  zero  ;  the  measured  amount 
by  which  it  is  deflected. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  62  The  variation  of  the 
compasse  is  ..  a  deflexion  and  siding  East  and  West  from 
the  true  meridian.  1863  Tyndall  Heat  i.  4  A  moment’s 
contact  suffices  to  produce  a  prompt  and  energetic  deflection 
of  the  needle.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Aug.  1/2  The  curious 
electrical  phenomenon  known  to  electricians  as  1  deflection  ’, 
has  to-day  been  observed  through  the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  Optics.  The  bending  of  rays  of  light  from  the 
straight  line.  By  Hooke  applied  specifically  to 
the  apparent  bending  or  turning  aside  of  the  rays 
passing  near  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body,  called  by 
Newton  inflexion,  and  now  explained  as  a  pheno¬ 
menon  of  Diffraction. 

(Brougham  tried  to  differentiate  inflexion  and  deflexion : 
see  quot.) 

1674-5  Hooke  Led.  Light  Wks.  (1705)  188  The  Light  from 
the  Edge  [of  a  card  or  razor]  did  strike  downwards  into  the 
Shadow  very  near  to  a  Quadrant,  though  still  I  found,  that 
the  greater  the  Deflection  of  this  new  Light  was  from  the 
direct  Radiations  of  the  Cone,  the  more  faint  they  were. 
1727-51  Chambers  Cycl. ,  Deflection  of  the  Rays  of  Light, 
is  a  property  which  Dr.  Hook  observed  167^  . .  He  says,  he 
found  it  different  both  from  reflexion,  and  refraction  ..This 
is  the  same  property  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  Inflection. 
1796  Brougham  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  228  Defl  1.  If 
a  ray  passes  within  a  certain  distance  of  any  body,  it  is  bent 
inwards ;  this  we  shall  call  Inflection.  2.  If  it  passes  at  a 
still  greater  distance  it  is  turned  away ;  this  may  be  termed 
Deflection.  1808  J.  Webster  Nat.  Phil.  174  This  deflection 
is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  attraction  of  the  denser 
medium.  1831  Brewster  Newton  viii.  (1839)09  In  his  paper 
of  1674-.be  [Hooke], .described  the  leading  phenomena  of 
the  inflexion,  or  the  deflexion  of  light,  as  he  calls  it. 

6.  Naut.  The  deviation  of  a  ship  from  her  true 
course  in  sailing. 

1706  PHiLUPS(ed.  Kersey),  Deflection .  .In  Navigation,  the 
Tendency  of  a  Ship  from  her  true  Course,  by  means  of 
Currents,  &c.  which  divert  or  turn  her  out  of  her  right  Way. 

Deflexionize,  -ed,  -ation :  see  De-  H.  i. 

+  Defle’xity.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deflex-us  Deflex  + 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  deflected  (said  of  rays 
of  light :  see  Deflect  2  b,  Deflexion  5). 

1797  Brougham  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI  I.  360  We 
may  . .  say  that  the  rays  of  light  differ  in  degree  of  re- 
frangity,  reflexity,  and  flexity,  comprehending  inflexity  and 
deflexity.  .these  terms  . .  allude  to  the  degree  of  distance  to 
which  the  rays  are  subject  to  the  action  of  bodies. 

Deflexure  (diflcksiiu,  -fle’kjtu).  rare.  [f.  L. 
deflex-,  ppl.  stem  of  deflectere  to  Deflect  +  -ure  : 
cf.  flexure .]  Deflexion,  deviation  ;  the  condition 
of  being  bent  (down  or  away), 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Deflexure,  a  bowing  or  bend¬ 
ing.  1675  Ogilby  Brit.  Pref.  4  Deductions  for  the.  .smaller 
Deflexures  of  the  Way.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  17  The  lip. . 
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instead  of  being  saddle-shaped  by  the  usual  deflexure  of  the 
sides,  is  perfectly  flat. 

t  Deflo'CCate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [f.  L.  dejloc- 

( are ,  defloccdt-  to  pluck  off,  pluck,  f.  De-  I.  6  + 
flocc-us  lock,  flock.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  Cockeram,  Defloccate ,  to  weare  out  a  thing. 

Deflorate  (diHo»TA,  de’flor<?t),  a.  [ad.  L.  de- 
flordt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  defldrdre  :  see  next.  Cf.  L. 
deflorere  to  shed  its  bloom.] 

1.  Bot.  Past  the  flowering  state :  applied  to 
anthers  that  have  shed  their  pollen,  or  to  plants 
when  their  flowers  have  fallen. 

1828  Webster,  Deflorate ,  in  botany ,  having  cast  its  farin, 
pollen,  or  fecundating  dust.  Martyn.  1858  Gray  Struct. 
Bot.  Gloss.,  Deflorate,  past  the  flowering  age. 

2.  =  Deflowered;  having  lost  virginity. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Deflorate  (de-floreT),  v.  rare.  In  5  deflorate, 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  late  L.  defldrdre  to  deprive  of  its 
flowers,  ravish,  f.  De-  I.  6  + flos,fldr-em  flower.] 

+  1.  trails.  To  deflower  (a  woman).  06s. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  evil,  vii,  The  women  euer  they 
diuiciate  In  euery  place,  and  fouly  defilorate. 

2.  To  strip  (a  plant)  of  its  flowers. 

1829  E.  Jesse  Jrnl.  Nat.  165  They  [the  chaffinches]  will 
deflorate  too  the  spikes  or  whorls  of  the  little  red  archangel. 

Defloration  (deflor^-Jbn).  In  4-5  -acioun, 
5-6  -aeion,  -acyon,  6  -atioun,  deflouration. 
[a.  OF.  defloracion  (14th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  de- 
floration-em  plucking  of  flowers,  of  virginity,  n.  of 
action  from  defldrdre  to  Deflowek.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Deflower. 

1.  The  action  of  deflowering  a  virgin. 

c  1400  MAUNDEv.(Roxb.)xxxi.i4i  pedefloracioun  ofniaydens. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  196  b/2  Tellyng  to  hir  the  place  & 
tyine  of  hir  defloracion.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821) 
I.  199  He.  .complanit  hevilythe  defloration  of  his  dochteris. 
1763  Chesterf.  Lett.  IV.  ccclxxvi.  198.  1803  Med.  Jrnl. 

IX.  71  Opinions  generally  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
Defloration.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex..  Defloration ,  a  term  for 
sexual  connexion  for  the  first  time  without  violence,  in 
distinction  from  rape. 

2.  The  culling  or  excerpting  of  the  flowers  or 
finest  parts  of  a  book ;  a  selection  of  choice  pas¬ 
sages. 

1387  Trevisa  Itigden  (Rolls)  VII.  271  pe  whiche  book  pis 
Robert  defloured  solempneliche,  and  took  out  pe  beste,  so 
bat  it  semed  pat  pat  defloracioun  is  now  more  worpy  pan  al 
pe  grete  volume.  1612  Selden  in  Draytons  Poly-olb.  To 
Rdr.  A  iij,  The  common  printed  Chronicle,  which  is.  .but  an 
Epitome  or  Defloration  made  by  Robert  of  Lorraine.  1696 
Ray  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  203  Your  History,  were  it 
reasonable  for  me  to  beg  the  defloration  of  it,  would  afford 
the  greatest  ornaments  to  it.  1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
Pref.  8  The  Historia  Britonum  out  of  which  he  says,  he  made 
those  deflorations.  1890  R.  Ellis  in  Hcrmathena  XVI.  184 
The  deflorations  or  MSS.  containing  excerpts. 

Deflorator.  rare,  [agent-n.  f.  L.  defldrdre  : 
see  prec.]  One  who  excerpts  the  finest  parts  of  a 
book  or  author. 

1647-8  G.  Langbaine  in  A  bp.  llssher's  Lett.  (1686)  524  This 
is  the  same  Robert,  the  deflorator  of  Marianus  mentioned  by 
Malmesbury. 

DeflLore,  deflour,  obs.  forms  of  Deflower. 
t  Deflourish,  v.  Obs.  In  5  de-,  diffloryssh, 
6  deflorisch.  [ad.  Ob’.  de(s) flour iss-,  lengthened 
stem  of  de{s)flourir ,  now  ddfleurir,  to  Deflower, 
f.  De-  I.  6  -Y florir ,  fleurir  to  Flourish.] 

1.  trans.  To  deflower ;  also  fig.  to  spoil,  ravage. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii,  304  Yc  he  shuld  . .  also  defloryssh 

y°  emperours  doughter.  Ibid.  vii.  410  The  sayd  bysshop. . 
had  difflorysshed  a  mayden  and  doughter  of  ihe  sayde  sir 
Gautier.  1538  Leland  I  tin.  V.  4  Montgomerike  deflorisched 
by  Owen  Glindour. 

2.  intr.  To  lose  its  flowers,  to  cease  to  flourish. 

1656  I rapp  Comm.  Philip,  iv.  10  It  had  deflourished  then 

for  a  season,  and  withered,  as  an  oak  in  winter. 

+  Deflou'rished  fpl.  a.,  having  lost  its  flowers. 
1616  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  So/m.  xlix,  Deflourisht  mead, 
where  is  your  heavenly  hue  ? 

t  Deflow,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [f.  De-  I.  1  + 

Plow,  after  L. defluere  to  flow  down  or  away  :  see 
Defluence,  etc.]  intr.  To  flow  down. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  iv.  114  A  collection  of 
some  superfluous  matter  deflowing  from  the  body. 

Deflower  (difldLu«"i),  v.  Forms  :  4-7  deflore, 
defloure,  5-7  deflowre,  4-9  deflour, 6-  deflower, 
[a.  OF.  desflorer.  desflourer  (13th  c.  in  Hatzf.), 
later  defflorer,  defleurer  (Cotgr.),  mod.F.  dcflorer= 
Pr.  deflorar ,  Sp.  desflorar,  It.  deflorare,  repr.  L. 
defldrdre  to  deprive  of  its  flowers,  to  ravish,  f. 
De-  I.  6  +  flos,  fldr-em  flower.  With  this  prob.  is 
blended  OF.  desflorir ,  -flourir  (14th  c.),  ini 6th c. 
defflorir ,  mod.F.  ddfleurir  in  same  sense,  and 
intrans.  The  form  is  now  assimilated  to  flower. ] 
1.  trans.  To  deprive  (a  woman)  of  her  virginity  ; 
to  violate,  ravish. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.xx.  2  The  lust  of  the  gelding  deflourede 
the  gunge  womman.  1393  Gower  Con f.  II.  saa'Which  sigh 
her  suster  pale  and  fade.  .Of  that  she  hadde  be  defloured. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  ccxxxviii.  278  The  whiche  . .  he 
deflowred  of .  hyr  vyrgynytie.  1559  W.  Cunningham 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  196  They  have  thys  use  that  whan  any 
manne  marieth,  he  must  commit  his  wife  to  the  priest  to  be 
defloured.  1611  Bible  Ecclus.  xx.  4  As  is  the  lust  of  an 
Eunuch  to  defloure  a  virgine.  1773  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  164 


The  French  Indians  are  said  not  to  have  deflowered  any  of 
our  young  women  they  captivated. 

2 .fig.  To  violate,  ravage,  desecrate;  to  rob  of 
its  bloom,  chief  beauty,  or  excellence ;  to  spoil. 

i486  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  56  This  citie  . .  Was  never 
deflorid  be  force  lie  violence.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxii. 
S3  With  blude  and  sweit  was  all  deflorde  His  face.  1396 
Stenser  Hymne  Hon.  Bcautie  39  That  wondrous  paterne 
. .  layd  up  in  secret  store  . .  that  no  man  may  it  see  With 
sinfull  eyes,  for  feare  it  to  deflore.  1634  tr.  Martini's 
Conq.  China  A  iv,  I  will  not . .  deflower  that  worth  of  its 
greatest  beauty.  1660  Gauden  Antisacrilcgus  7  It  would 
never  recover  its  beauty,  .of  late  so  much  deflored.  a  1716 
South  Serin.  I.  i.  (R.),  Actual  discovery  (as  it  were)  rifles 
and  deflowers  the  newness  and  freshness  of  the  object. 
1889  Lowell  Walton  Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  60  [To]  find  a  sanctuary 
which  telegraph  or  telephone  had  not  deflowered. 

t  3.  To  cull  or  excerpt  from  (a  book,  etc.)  its 
choice  or  most  valuable  parts.  Obs. 

1387  T  RW\s\.Higden  (Rolls)  I.  39  J>e  whiche  book  Robert 
Bishop  of  Herforde  deflorede.  Ibid.  VII.  271  [see  Deflora¬ 
tion  2].  1781 J.  T.  Dillon  Trav.  Spain  229  After  they  had  in 
a  manner  deflowered  the  mine,  and  got  as  much  ore  as  they 
could  easily  extract. 

4.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  flowers. 

C1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  173  The  freezing  winds 
our  gardens  do  defloure.  1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess. 
1.  xix.  §  6  (R.),  An  earthquake,  .rending  the  cedars,  deflower¬ 
ing  the  gardens.  1800  Campbell  Ode  to  Winter  27  De- 
flow’ring  nature’s  grassy  robe.  1820  Keats  Lamia  11.  216 
Garlands. .  From  vales  deflower’d,  or  forest  trees  branch-rent. 

Deflowered  (d/flaiDud),  ppl.  a.  [-ED.]  De¬ 
prived  of  virginity,  violated ;  robbed  of  beauty  or 
bloom ;  marred,  disfigured. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  xvi,  Of  Cerebus  the  deflowred 
pycture  . .  Lyke  an  horrible  gyaunt  fyree  and  wonderly. 
1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  iv.  24  A  deflowred  maid.  1647 
Cowley  Mistress ,  Agst.  Hope  ii,  The  Joys  which  we  entire 
should  wed,  Come  deflowr’d  Virgins  to  our  bed.  1887  T. 
Hardy  Woodlande?'s  iii,  She  would  not  turn  again  to  the 
little  looking-glass  . .  knowing  what  a  deflowered  visage 
would  look  back  at  her. 

Deflowerer  (dfflaun-rsi).  [-ER.]  One  who 
deflowers. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  53  Hir  freindis.. 
commandit  hir  to  schaw  the  deflorar  of  hir  chastite.  1643 
Milton  Tetralh.  (1851)  189  The  punishment  of  a  deflowrer, 
and  a  defamer.  a  1677  Barrow  Wks.  (1687)  I.  xviii.  256 
A  deflowrer  and  defiler  of  his  reputation.  1713  Guardian 
No,  123  These  deflourers  of  innocence.  1824-9  Landor/otu^. 
Conn.  Wks.  (1846)  II.  7  Our  Italy  would  rise  up  in  arms  against 
the  despoiler  and  deflowerer. 

Deflowering  (d/flau^Tiq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Deflower  ;  violation. 

C1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxviii.  286  Of  old  tyme,  men 
hadden  ben  dede  for  deflourynge  of  Maydenes.  1561  T. 
Norton  Calvins  Inst.  iv.  138  b,  Y°  rauishment  and 
deflouring  of  his  daughter.  1609  Rowlands  Knaue  of 
Clubbes  8  Villain  ..  Before  the  Lord  you  die,  For  this  de¬ 
flowring  of  my  wife.  1673  Lady's  Call.  II.  §  1  p  7.  59  Every 
indecent  curiosity,  .is  a  deflowring  of  the  mind. 

Deflowering,  ppl.  a.  That  deflowers. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smcct.  (1851)  273  If  unchastity  in 
a  woman,  .be  such  a  scandall  and  dishonour,  then  certainly 
in  a  man . .  it  must,  though  commonly  not  so  thought,  be  much 
more  deflouring  and  dishonourable. 

Defluction,  bad  form  of  Defluxion. 
Defluence  (de-fhiens).  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *de- 
fluentia,  f.  defluent-ein ,  pr.  pple.  of  defluere,  f.  De- 
I.  1  +  fluere  to  flow.]  A  flowing  down  or  away. 

1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  281  They  suffer 
a  continual  Defluence  of  old,  and  Access  of  new  Parts. 
1803  Methodist  Mag.  XXVI.  36  There  is  a  continual 
defluence  and  access  of  parts. 

+  De-fluency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ency.] 
The  quality  of  flowing;  fluidity. 

1665  Boyle  Hist.  Cold  xxi.  630  The  cold  having  taken 
away  the  defluency  of  the  oyl. 

Defluent  (de'flwent)  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad.  L.  de- 
fluent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  deflu-ere  to  flow  down.] 
A.  adj.  Flowing  down,  decurrent.  B.  sb.  That 
which  flows  down  (from  a  main  body). 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  87  Planets,  in  respect  of  motion, 
positure,  aspect ;  sc.  combust,  peregrine  . .  applicate,  de- 
fluent.  1890  Athenaeum  20  Dec.  845/3  This  ice  . .  breaking 
off  into  icebergs  when  its  defluents  reach  the  sea  in  the  fjords 
which  intersect  Greenland.  Ibid.  846/1  The  defluents  of  the 
inland  ice. 

t  Defluous  (de-flwas),  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  de¬ 
ft  u-us  (f.  stem  of  deflu-ere  to  flow  down)  +  -ous.] 
Flowing  down ;  also,  falling  off,  shedding. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Defluous ,  flowing  down,  falling, 
shedding.  1822  T.  Taylor  Apulcius  xi.  261  Her  most 
copious  and  long  hairs,  .were  softly  defluous. 

+  Deflux  (d?flz/ks),  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L .  deflux-us 
a  flowing  down,  a  running  off,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  de¬ 
fluere  :  see  above.] 

1.  A  flowing  or  running  down  ;  defluxion. 

[599  H-  Buttes  Dyet's  Dry  Din.  Aaiij  b,  Head  o’reflowne 
with  brinie  deluge  of  defluxes  hot.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
(1677)  §  677 /i'hc  Deflux  of  Humors.  1636  Featly  Claris 
Myst.  xxviii.  365  A  great  defluxe  of  penitent  teares.  1710 
T-  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  172  A  Frontal  with  Mastic., 
hinders  the  deflux  of  Humours. 

2.  train f.  A  falling  off  or  shedding,  rare. 

1682  Norris  Hierocles  130  Having  suffered  a  deflux  of  her 
wings. 

3.  cotter.  An  effluence,  emanation ;  =  Defluxion 
3  b.  rare. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mon .  1336  But  say  there  should 
liapply  be  some  deflux  or  effluence  that  passeth  from  one 


world  to  another.  1682  Creech  Lucretius  (1683)  Notes  3  The 
constant  deflux  of  divine  Images  which  strike  the  Mind. 

t  Deflu-x,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  deflux-,  ppl. 
stem  of  defluere .]  intr.  a.  To  flow  down.  b. 
To  fall  off  in  influence.  Hence  Deflu  xed ppl.  a. 

1647  Needham  Levellers  Levelled  9  If  wee  observe  the 
middle  time  of  this  Eclipse  or  full  Moone.  .shee  defluxeth 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Sunne,  to  the  Conjunction  of 
Saturne.  1637  Tomlinson  R chou's  Disp.  520  It  cohibits 
all  fluxions,  and  cocts  the  defluxed  humours. 

Defluxion  (dfflzi  kj’an).  Also  7-9  defluction. 
[a.  F.  ddfluxion  (16th  c.,  Calvin,  Pare),  or  ad.  L. 
defluxidn-em,  n.  of  action  from  L.  defluere  to  flow 
down,  also,  to  fall  off  (as  hair).] 

+  1.  A  flowing  or  running  down.  Obs. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  14  The  defluxione  of  blude  hed 
payntit  ande  cullourt  all  the  feildis.  1616  Hayward  Sand. 
Troub.  Soul  1.  ii.  (1620)38  The  emptying  of  an  Houre-glasse 
censisteth,  not  onely  in  the  falling  of  the  last  graine  of  sand, 
but  in  the  whole  defluxion  thereof  from  the  beginning.  1677 
Hai.e  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  370  By  the  defluxion 
of  Waters.  1832  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXII.  644  It  would  be 
a  needless  defluxion  of  time  to  relate  what  took  place. 

+  b.  A  falling  off  (of  hair).  Obs.  rare. 

1658  Rowland  Monfet's  Theat.  Ins.  045  They  cure  . .  de¬ 
fluxion  of  hair,  and  the  thinnesse  thereof  however  contracted. 

2.  Path.  a.  A  supposed  flow  of  ‘  humours :  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  body,  in  certain  diseases,  b. 
The  flow  or  discharge  accompanying  a  cold  or 
inflammation ;  a  running  at  the  nose  or  eyes  ; 
catarrh.  Now  rare,  Obs.,  or  dial. 

1576  Lyte  Dodoeus  v.  xx.  576  [It]  stoppeth  all  defluxions 
and  falling  downe  of  humours.  1586  Sir  A.  Paulet  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  1.  III.  No.  220.  7  Whome  we  found  in  her  bed 
troubled,  .with  a  defluxion  which  was  fallen  into  the  syde 
of  her  neck.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  ( 1651)  11  So  doth  Cold  like¬ 
wise  cause  Rheumes,  and  Defluxions  from  the  Head.  1666 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  65/2  Monsieur  Colbert  is  fallen  very  ill  of 
a  defluction  upon  his  throat.  1744  Franklin  Pennsylv.  Fire- 
Places Wks. (1887) 1. 496Women.  .get colds .  .and deductions, 
which  fall  into  their  jaws  and  gums.  1781  Gibbon  Decl. 

F.  II.  xli.  517  A  defluxion  had  fallen  on  his  eyes.  1842 
Abdy  Water  Cure  (1843)  221  A  scorbutic  ulcer  in  the  leg. . 
attended  with  a  great  defluction  on  the  part,  i860  Motley 
Nctherl.  (1868)  I.  vii.  455  Owing  to  a  bad  cold  with 
a  defluxion  in  the  eyes,  she  was  unable  at  once  to  read. 

4  3.  concr.  Something  that  flows  or  runs  down. 

1613  Crooke  Body  of  Man  277  The  Nature  of  Seede  no 
man  that  I  know  hath  yet  essentially  defined  . .  Plato 
[calleth  it]  The  defluxion  of  the  spinall  marrow.  1633 
T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Pet.  iii.  18  (1865)  884  We  know,  .that  he 
can.  .pour  down  putrid  defluxions  from  above. 

fb.  fig.  An  effluence,  emanation,  [tr.  Gr.  airop- 
poi].~\  Obs. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1307  The  defluxion  4>f 
Osiris,  and  the  very  apparent  image  of  him.  1678  Cud- 
worth  Intell.  Syst.  15  According  to  Empedocles,  Vision 
and  other  Sensations  were  made  by  anoppoat  axiJH-biTiov,  the 
Defluxions  of  Figures,  or  Effluvia  of  Atoms. 

t  Defluxive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deflux-,  ppl. 
stem  (Deflux  v.)  +  -ive.]  That  is  characterized 
by  flowing  down.  Hence  Defiu-xively  adv. 

1633-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  III.  11. 133  Aliment,  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  veines  through  the  whole  frame  defluxively. 

Defoedation :  see  Defedation. 

+  Defoi'l,  v.1  Obs.  Also  7  deffoile,  diff-. 
[ad.  F.  dbfeuille-r,  in  13th  c.  des-,  deffueiller,  f. 
des-,  dtf-  (De-  I.  6)  +  feuille  leaf.  Cf.  med.L.  de- 
folidre. ]  trans.  To  strip  of  leaves  ;  =  Defoliate  v. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xvii.  xxii,  In  disburgening  and 
defoiling  a  vine.  Ibid.,  How  much  thereof  must  be 
diffoiled.  Ibid.,  It  is  not  the  manner  to  disburgen  or  deffoile 
altogether  such  trees. 

Defoil,  v.”  To  trample  down,  crush,  oppress, 
violate,  defile ;  see  Defoul  v. 

Defoil  sb.,  var.  form  of  Defoul  sb. 

Defoliate  (d/Du-M),  a.  rare.—  °  [ad.  med.L. 
defoliat-us :  see  next.]  *  Having  cast,  or  being 
deprived  of,  its  leaves’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 
Defoliate  (dffffu-lie't),  V.  [f.  med.L.  defolidre, 
f.  De-  1.6+  folium  leaf.  Cf.  Defoil.]  trans.  To 
strip  of  leaves  ;  also  fig. 

1793  W.  Roberts  Loolccr-o)i  (1794)  II.  No.  48.  213  To 
contemplate  the  decay  of  a  great  and  ornamented  mind,  .to 
see  it  defoliated  and  withered.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  E?itornol. 
(1843)  I*  173  One  of  these  caterpillars,  .is  often  so  numerous 
as  to  defoliate  the  apple  trees  by  the  road  sides  for  miles. 
1882  Proc.  Berio.  Nat.  Club  IX.  435  Arbutus  Unedo  was 
not  only  defoliated,  but  the  stems,  .have  been  split. 

Hence  DefoTiator,  that  which  defoliates ;  an 
insect  that  strips  trees  of  their  leaves. 

Defoliation  (dtf<?uli£i*j9n).  [ad.  L.  type  *de- 
foliation-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  defolidre :  see  prec. 
So  in  mod.Fr.]  Loss  or  shedding  of  leaves. 

1659  H.  L’Estrange  Alliance  Div.  Off.  222  At  the  time 
of  the  defoliation,  or  fall  of  the  leaf.  1791  E.  Darwin  Bot. 
Gard.  11.  18  note.  The  defoliation  of  deciduous  trees  is 
announced  by  the  flowering  of  the  Colchicum.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.,  Defoliation ,  the  casting  off  of  leaves.  1884  Nature 
9  Oct.  558/2  The  observation  of  the  first  flowering  and 
fruiting  of  plants,  the  foliation  and  defoliation  of  trees. 

Deforce  (d/To^-js),  v.  Also  5-6  deforse.  [a. 
AF.  deforcer  (nth  c.)  =  OF.  def order  {des-,  def-), 
f.  des-,  de-  (De-  I.  6)  + /order,  forcer  to  Force  (or 
from  the  Romanic  forms  of  these) :  in  med.L.  dif- , 
defordare  (Du  Cange).  Cf.  Efforce,  Enforce.] 

1.  Law.  {trans.)  To  keep  (something)  by  force 


DEFORCE. 

or  violence  ( front  the  person  who  has  a  right  to  j 
it)  ;  to  withhold  wrongfully. 

[izgz  Britton  i.  xix.  §8  Nos  eschetes  defforccz  (tram/. 
Escheats  deforced  from  us).  Ibid.  in.  xxi.  §  i  Tiel  qi  la. . 
rente  deforce  tient  ( tr .  who  holds  the  rent  deforced).]  j 
c  1470  Harding  Chron.  Ixxx.  i,  Arthure.  .emperour  of  Rome 
by  title  of  right,  [Whiche  deforced]  by  Lucius  Romain, 
Pretendyng  hym  for  emperour  of  might.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj.  28  Command  B.  that.  .he.  .restore  to  M..  .her  reason- 
abill  dowrie. .  .And  inquire  him,  for  quhat  cause  he  deforces 
and  deteins  the  samine  fra  her.  1765  Lond.  Chron.  23  Nov. 
500  The  cutter  is  said  to  have  deforced  Capt.  Duncan’s 
boat.. off  the  island  of  May.  1865  Nichols  Britton  II.  6 
It  sometimes  happens,  .that  he  who  has  no  right  deforces 
the  wardship  from  him  who  has  a  better  right  {deforce  la 
garde  a  cell  qi  major  dreit  ad\. 

t  b.  gen.  To  take  or  keep  away  by  force.  Obs. 
1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xiv,  For  you  my  wyfe,  for  you 
myne  owne  Heleine,  That  be  deforced  fro  me,  welaway. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  I.  215  (R.)  This  Lowys.  .maryed  the 
doughter  of  Guy.  .the  which  after,  for  nerynesse  of  kynne, 
was  deforced  from  the  sayd  Lowys. 

2.  To  eject  (a  person)  by  force  from  his  property; 
to  keep  (him)  forcibly  out  of  the  possession  of-,  to 
deprive  wrongfully. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  u.  xxv.  (1638)  109  Where 
a  Parson  of  a  Church  is  wrongfully  deforced  of  his  Dismes. 
1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  7  §  7  Personnes  ..  dysseased, 
deforced,  wronged,  or  otherwise  . .  put  from  their  lawfull 
inheritance.  1586  Ferne  Lacies  Hobilitie  35  Stephen  was 
a  wrongfull  possessour  of  the  Crowne,  for  he  deforced  Mawd 
.  .of  her  right.  1602  Fulbecke  2nd  Ft.  Parall.  57  A  NuJ>er 
obijt  ought  to  be  brought  by  that  Coparcener,' who  is  de¬ 
forced  from  the  tenements,  against  all  the  other  Coparceners 
which  do  deforce  her.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  vi.  105 
[He]  enters  on  the  whole  Land  on  the  Death  of  the  Ancestor 
and  deforces  the  other.  1865  Nichols  Britton  II.  257  Peter 
wrongfully  deforces  her  of  the  third  part  of  so  much  land. 

3.  Sc.  Lazo.  To  prevent  by  force  (an  officer  of 
the  law)  from  executing  his  official  duty. 

1461  Liber  Pluscardensis  xi.  xi.  (1877)  I.  399  Deforsand 
serrefis,  masaris  or  sergeand.  1579  .5V.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1597) 

§  75  In  case  the  officiar.  .beis  violently  deforced  and  stopped 
in  execution  of  his  office.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  Table  75 
He  quha  deforces  the  kings  officiars,  and  stops  the  taking 
ofpoynds.  1816  Scott  A ntiq.  xlii,  If  you  interrupt  me  in 
my  duty,  I  will  . .  declare  myself  deforced.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  18  Mar.  4/7  Crofters  charged  with  deforcing  a 
sheriff’s  officer  while  attempting  to  serve  summonses  for 
arrears  of  rent. 

4.  To  commit  rape  upon,  to  force.  Sc.  Obs. 

1528  Lyndesay  Dreme  1098  Tak  tent,  how  prydful  Tar- 
quyne  tynt  his  croun,  For  the  deforsyng  of  Lucres.  1536 
Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  173  Mogallus  . .  deforsit 
virginis  and  matronis. 

t  Defo'rce,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  the  vb.]  =  De¬ 
forcement. 

1479  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  33  (Jam.)  That  Johne  Lindissay  . . 
sail  restore  to  James  lord  Hammiltoune . .  a  kow  of  a  deforce, 
a  salt  mert,  a  mask  fat.  Ibid.  38  That  he  has  made  na 
deforss. 

Deforcement  (d/f5ousment).  Law.  [a.  AF. 
and  OF.  deforcement  (12th  c.),  f.  deforcer-,  in  med. 

L.  (Scotch  Stat.)  deforcement  um :  see  prec.  and 

-MENT.] 

1.  ‘  The  holding  of  any  lands  or  tenements  to 
which  another  person  has  a  right  ’  (Wharton,  Law 
Lex.)  ;  the  action  of  forcibly  keeping  a  person  out 
of  possession  of  anything. 

1609  Skene  R eg.  Maj.  cxxxv.  137  Gif  any  man  complaines 
. .  that  he  is  vnjustlie  deforced  be  sic  ane  man,  of  sic  lands, 
or  sic  ane  tenement,  .the  maker  of  the  deforcement  sail  be 
summoned  incontinent.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  172 
The  fifth  and  last  species  of  inj uries  by  ouster  or  privation  of 
the  freehold  . .  is  that  by  deforcement.  Ibid.  174  Another 
species  of  deforcement  is,  where  two  persons  have  the  same 
title  to  land,  and  one  of  them  enters  and  keeps  possession 
against  the  other. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  The  forcible  preventing  of  an  officer 
of  the  law  from  execution  of  his  office ;  such  obstruc¬ 
tion  or  resistance  as  is  construed  to  amount  to  this. 

1581  Sc.  Acts  fas.  VI  ( 1597)  §  117  In  all  actiones  of  de- 
forcementes,  and  breaking  of  arreistmentes.  1609  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  2  Ane  deforcement  done  to  the  kings  officiar. 
1708  J.Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  in.  x.  (1743)  434 
The  resisting  him  [the  messenger  at  arms]  is  a  crime  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  called  deforcement,  a  1805  A.  Carlyle 
Autobiog.  22  note.  The  thieves  were  collecting,  .in  order  to 
come  to  Dumfries  on  the  day  of  the  execution,  and  make 
a  deforcement  as  they  were  conducting  Jock  to  the  gallows. 
1884  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  5  Aug.  4/3  Two  aged  women, 
tried  at  Stornoway  for  deforcement  of  a  sheriff  officer. 

Deforcer  (d/foavsai).  Also  6-9  deforceor, 

6  Sc.  -forsare,  7  -forsour.  [a.  AF.  deforceoitr , 
-eor,  f.  deforcer  to  Deforce.] 

1.  Law.  One  who  wrongfully  ejects  or  keeps 
another  out  of  possession  ;  =  Deforciant. 

1628  Coke.  On  Litt.  331  b,  The  Deforceor  holdeth  it  so 
fast,  as  the  right  owner  is  driuen  to  his  reall  Praecipe.  1641 
Tervtes  dc  la  Ley ,  Deforceor  is  hee  that  overcommeth  and 
casteth  out  with  force,  and  he  differeth  from  a  disseisor, 
first  in  this,  that  a  man  may  disseise  another  without  force 
;  .then  because  a  man  may  deforce  another  that  never  was 
in  possession.  1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Deforsour.  1700 
Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  1106  The  Deforceors  withal  to  be 
amerced.  1865  Nichols  Britton  II.  25  Let  the  deforceor 
be  punished  according  to  the  tenor  of  our  statutes. 

2.  Ac.  Law.  One  who  deforces  an  officer  of  the 
law;  see  Deforce  3. 

.1587  Sc.  Acts  jas.  VI  (1597)  §  84  All  deforcers  of  Offi- 
ciares,  in  execution  of  their  Office.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj. 

2  Gif  the  deforcer  is  convict,  .of  the  said  deforcement. 
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+  3.  One  who  commits  a  rape  :  see  Deforce  4. 
1533  Bellenden  Livy  1.  (1822)  101  Gif  me  youre  handis 
and  faith  that  the  adulterare  and  deforsareof  me  [Lucretia] 
sail  nocht  leif  unpunist. 

Deforciant  (difoausiant).  Lazo.  Also  7  de- 
forceant.  [a.  AF.  deforceant,  pr.  pple.  of  de¬ 
forcer.  Cf.  med.  (Anglo,' L.  deforciansi]  A  person 
who  deforces  another  or  keeps  him  wrongfully  out 
of  possession  of  nn  estate. 

[1292  Britton  hi.  xv.  §  3  Si  le  deforceaunt  ne  puse  averrer 
la  soute  [unless  the  deforciant  can  aver  payment].]  1585 
in  H.  Hall  Soc .  Eliz.  Age  (1886)  239  Edward  Essex  levyed 
a  fyne  of  the  premyses  to  Hughe  Stukeley  deforciant.  1613 
Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  279  A  fine  is  the  acknowledg¬ 
ing.  of  an  hereditament  . .  to  be  his  right  that  doth  com- 
plaine.  He  that  complaineth  is  called  plaintife,  and  the 
other  deforceant.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  350  An 
acknowlegement  from  the  deforciants  (or  those  who  keep 
the  other  out  of  possession).  1768  Ibid.  III.  174  In  levying 
a  fine  of  lands,  the  person,  against  whom  the  fictitious 
action  is  brought  upon  a  supposed  breach  of  covenant,  is 
called  the  deforciant.  1885  L.  O.  Pike  Year-bks.  12-13 
Edzu.  Ill  Introd.  60  Actions,  .in  which  the  deforciant  could 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  claim  per  verba  brevis. 

+  Deforcia’tion.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  deforcid- 
tidn-em  {Leg.  Qaat .  Burg .),  disf orciation-em  {Leg. 
Normann .),  n.  of  action  £.  de-,  disforcidre  to  De¬ 
force.]  =  Deforcement. 

[1695  Kennett  Paroch.  Antiq.  II.  Gloss.,  Deforciatio , 
a  distraint  or  seizure  of  goods  for  satisfaction  of  a  lawful 
debt. — Hence  in  Law  Dictionaries,  and  under  the  anglicized  1 
,  form  in  Bailey  1721  and  modern  Diets.  But  the  explana-  I 
j  tion  is  incorrect,  the  meaning  in  Kennett’s  Latin  quot.  j 
|  being  ‘  what  is  taken  or  held  by  force  \] 

1864  Webster,  Defoliation  ( Law ),  a  withholding  by 
I  force  or  fraud  from  rightful  possession  ;  deforcement. 

t  Deforcia’tor.  Obs.  [a.  med.L.  deforcidtor 
(Du  Cange),  agent-n.  from  deforcidre  to  Deforce.] 

=  Deforcer  i. 

1549  Act  3-4  Edw.  VI,  c.  3  §  1  Their  Ingress  and  Egress 
were . .  letted  by  the  same  Deforciators. 

Deforest  (dify-rest),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  Forest  : 
cf.  the  synonyms  Deafforest,  Disafforest,  Dis¬ 
forest,  OF.  desforester,  deforester,  med.L.  deaf- 
forestare,  disafforestare :  see  De-  I.  6.] 

1.  Lazo.  T  o  reduce  from  the  legal  position  of  forest 
to  that  of  ordinary  land;  to  make  no  longer  a  forest ; 

=  Disafforest  i,  Disforest  i. 

1538  Leland  Itin.  IV.  115  John  Harman.  .B.  ofExcester 
. .  obteyned  License  to  deforest  the  Chase  there.  1759  B. 
Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  105  One  entire  Forest,  till 
deforested  by  the  Kings. 

2.  gen.  To  clear  or  strip  of  forests  or  trees. 

1880  [see  Deforesting].  1887  Scribner's  Mag.  II.  450 
The  region  should  be  forest-clad ;  or  even  if  now  deforested, 
[etc.].  1891  Bret  Harte  First  Earn.  Tasajara  x,  [He] 

deforested  the  canon. 

Lienee  Defo  rested///,  a.;  DefoTesting  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a.;  also  Deforestation;  Defer  ester. 

1538  Leland  Itin.  VII.  101  At  the  Deforestinge  of  the  old 
Foreste  of  Kyngeswood.  1880  Scribner's  Mag.  Feb.  502 
Most  speculating  deforesters  go  to  the  bad  pecuniarily. 
1880  Standard  io  Dec.,  By  the  deforesting  of  plains  he  has 
turned  once  fertile  fields  into  arid  deserts.  1884  Chicago 
Advance  25  Dec.  853  The  native  newspapers  fear  the  de¬ 
forestation  of  Japan.  1887  Scribner's  Mag.  I.  568  The 
deforested  surface. 

Defo'rm,  sb.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Deform  v.]  The 
action  of  deforming,  deformation  :  opp.  to  reform. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  IV.  2  He. .permitted  the  actual  de¬ 
form  of  his  windows  sooner  than  testify  any  sort  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  sham  reform  of  parliament. 

Deform  (dzTpum),  a.  arch.  Forms :  4-6  de- 
fourme,  6- 7  deforme,  7-  deform,  [a.  obs.  F. 
deforme  (1604  in  Godef.)  =  mod.F.  difforme ,  or  ad. 

L.  deform-is  (in  med.L.  also  difformis)  deformed, 
misshapen,  ugly,  disgraceful,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  forma 
shape.  Cf.  also  Difform.]  Deformed,  misshapen, 
shapeless,  distorted ;  ugly,  hideous. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xli.  19  Other  seven  oxen  ..  defourme 
and  leene.  1508  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  98  With  many  .. 
spottes  of  synne  we  haue..made  it  defourme  in  the  syght 
of  god.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  i.  (1641)  3/2  A  con¬ 
fus'd  heap,  a  Chaos  most  deform.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi. 
494  Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long  Drie- 
ey’d  behold?  a  1734  North  Examen  1.  iii.  P  16.  133  The 
monstrous  and  deform  Tales  of  Oates.  1872  Browning 
Fifine  xliii,  Every  face,  no  matter  how  deform. 

Deform  (d/f/Jm),  v.1  Also  5-7  dif-,  5  dyf-. 
[a.  OF.  deformer,  also  desformer,  defformer,  and 
(15th  c.)  difformer,  mod.F.  deformer.  The  first  is 
ad.  L.  deformdre,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  forma  shape ;  the 
second  represents  the  Rom.  var.  disformare,  and  the 
last  its  med.L.  repr.  difformdre.  Thence  the  Eng. 
variants  in  de-,  dif-.  Cf.  also  Pr.  deformar,  It.  de- 
formare,  Sp.  desformar.'] 

1.  trans.  To  mar  the  appearance,  beauty,  or 
excellence  of ;  to  make  ugly  or  unsightly ;  to  dis¬ 
figure,  deface,  a.  lit. 

c  1450  [see  Deformed  i].  1509  Barclay  Shyj>  of  Folys 

(1570)  8  Thus  by  this  deuising  such  counterfaited  thinges, 
They  diffourme  that  figure  that  God  himselfe  hath  made. 
1530  Fast  ell  Bk.  Purgat.  Prol.,  Some  spot..wherby  he  is 
somwhat  deformed,  a.  1627  Hayward  Edw.  VI  (1630)  16 
He  . .  wasted  Tinedale  and  the  marches,  and  deformed  the 
country  with  ruine  and  spoile.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1638)  80  Never  did  poore  wretch  shed  more  teares  ..  de¬ 
forming  her  sweet  lace.  1702  Rowe  Tamerlane  v.  i.  2012 
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T  o  deform  thy  gentle  Brow  with  Frowns.  1858  Hawthorne 
hr.  Sf  It.  Jnjls.  (1872)  I.  37  The  square.. had  mean  little 
huts,  deforming  its  ample  space.  1861  Gen.  P.  Thompson 
Audi  Alt.  III.  clxxv.  208  The  blackest  pirate  that  ever  de¬ 
formed  his  face  with  beard, 
b.  fig. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  in.  (1822)  308  This  honest  Victoria 
..wes  deformit  be  ane  schamefull  jugement  gevin  be  Ro- 
mane  pepil.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  Ded.,  It  is  a 
vice  that  deforms  human  nature.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  535  The  earlier  part  of  his  discourse  was  deformed 
by  pedantic  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

t  e.  To  put  out  of  proper  form,  disarrange.  Obs. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xiv.  252  The  fair  ranks  of  battle  to 
deform.  1783  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  66/2  Breaking 
the  British  line,  and  totally  deforming  their  order  of  battle. 

+  d.  intr.  To  become  deformed  or  disfigured; 
to  lose  its  beauty.  Obs.  rare. 

1760  Beattie  Ode  to  Hope  11.  iii,  To-morrow  the  gay  scene 
deforms  ! 

2.  trans.  To  mar  the  form  or  shape  of;  to  mis¬ 
shape.  See  also  Deformed. 

c  1400,  1483  (see  Deformed  2].  1500-zo  Dunbar  Poems 

lxxxiv.  19  A  cnppill,  or  a  creatour  Deformit  as  ane  oule  be 
dame_  Natour.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  1.  ii.  100  Darke 
working  Sorcerers  that  change  the  mind :  Soule-killing 
Witches,  that  deforme  the  bodie.  1594  -  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  i.  20 

Cheated  of  Feature  by  dissembling  Nature,  Deform’d,  vn- 
finish’d.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  94  Keep  the  Bitt 
straight  to  the  hole  you  pierce,  lest  you  deform  the  hole. 

3.  To  alter  the  form  of;  in  Physics,  to  change 
the  normal  shape  of,  put  out  of  shape:  cf.  De¬ 
formation  3. 

1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  116  Nothing  so  deforms  certain 
Courtiers,  as  the  Presence  of  the  Prince ;  it  so  alters  their 
Air  and  debases  their  Looks  that  a  Man  can  scarce  know 
them.  1876  Gladstone  Homeric  Synchr.  222  This  com¬ 
pletely  alters  and  deforms  the  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  plane 
surface.  1883  Nature  XXVII.  405  The  hard  steel .. breaks 
up  or  deforms  the  projectiles. 

If  4.  Obs.  var.  of  Difform  v. 

■f  Deform,  V.2  Obs.  rare.  In  4  defourme, 
defforme.  [ad.  L.  deformdre  to  form,  fashion, 
describe,  f.  De-  I.  1,  3  +  formdre  to  Form.]  trans. 
To  form,  fashion,  delineate. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  iii.  7  The  mynistracioun  of  deeth  de- 
fformyd  [v.r.  defourmyde,  Vulg.  deformata]  by  lettris  [1388 
write  bi  lettris]  in  stoones. 

Deformable  (d/f/rmab’l),  a.  [f.  Deform  v. 
or  a.  (or  their  L.  originals)  +  -able.  Cf.  Con¬ 
formable.] 

+ 1.  Affected  with,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  deformity ; 
deformed;  ugly.  Obs. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  4296  Thaire  bodyes  than  slialle 
be  more  defourmable.  1576BAKER  Jewell  of Health  99  Th  e 
hyghe  rednesse  of  the  face  being  deformable.  1677  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  17  Splendor  and  Brightnesse  is  essential  to 
Beautie. .  Shadows  and  Darknesses  are  deformed,  and  render 
althings  deformable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  deformed  or  put  out  of  shape. 
Hence  Defor inability. 

Deformalize:  see  De-  II.  i. 

j-  Deformate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  deformdt- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  diformare.']  Deformed,  disfigured. 

c  1450  Henryson  Compl.  Creseide  (R-),  Whan  she  sawe 
her  visage  so  deformate. 

Deformation  (dzfpjm^-Jbn).  Also  5  difF-,  6 
dyfF-.  [ad.  L.  dtformatidn-em  (in  med.L.  also 
dif-),  n.  of  action  from  L.  deformdre  to  Deform. 
Cf.  F.  deformation  (14th  c.  in  Hatzf.,  and  in 
Cotgr.);  admitted  into  Did.  Acad.  1835.] 

1.  The  action  (or  result)  of  deforming  or  marring 
the  form  or  beauty  of ;  disfigurement,  defacement. 

c  1440  Lydg.  Secrees  500  Difformacyons  of  Circes  and 
meede.  1623  Cockeram,  Deformation ,  a  spoiling.  1633 
Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  86  If  by  these  means  of  deformation 
thy  heart  shall  be  set  off  from  her.  1650  Bulwer  Anthro- 
pomet.  96  Which  deformation  is  so  pleasing  to  their  Eyes, 
that  men  . .  are  commonly  seen  with  their  Eares  so  arrayed. 
1734  Watts  Rclig.  Juv.  (1789)85  Could  you  . .  recover  them 
from  the  deformations  and  disgraces  of  time.  1877  J.  D. 
Chambers  Div .  Worship  13  The  deformations  perpetrated 
by  Wyatt  [in  a  building], 

2.  Alteration  of  form  for  the  worse  ;  esp.y  in  con¬ 
troversial  use,  the  opposite  of  reformation. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  11.  (1550)  48  b,  Johan  Capgraue 
writeth  yfc  a  great  reformacyon  (a  dyfformacyon  he  shulde 
haue  seyd)  was  than  in  the  Scottish  churche.  1581  Pettie 
Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  81  To  seeme  young,  .  [they]  con¬ 
vert  their  silver  haires  into  golden  ones,  .this  their  transfor¬ 
mation  or  rather  deformation  [etc.],  a  1638  Mede  Disc.  xlii. 
Wks.  (1677)  236  These  are  the  Serpents  first-born  . .  begotten 
. .  by  spiritual  deformation,  as  they  are  Devils.  1651  N. 
Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  ii.’xxxv.  (1739)  159  The  great  work 
of  Reformation,  or  rather  Deformation  in  the  Worship  of 
God.  1774  A.  Gib  PreseiU  Truth  II.  246  The  grievous  de¬ 
formation  which  has  been  taking  place  in  the  Church  state. 
1832  Wiiately  in  Life  (1866)  1. 153  A  most  extensive  ecclesi¬ 
astical  reformation  (or  deformation,  as  it  may  turn  out). 
1891  W.  Lockhart  Chasuble  7  Before  the  Protestant  De¬ 
formation  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

b.  An  altered  form  of  a  word  in  which  its  proper 
form  is  for  some  purpose  perverted  : 

e.  g.  the  various  deformations  of  the  word  God,  as  ’od,  cod, 
dod ,  cot ,  cock,  cop,  etc.,  formerly  so  common  in  asseverations, 
etc.,  to  avoid  overt  profanity  of  language,  and  the  breach 
of  the  Third  Commandment,  or  of  statutes  such  as  that  of 
3  James  I,  c.  21  *  For  the  preventing  and  avoiding  of  the 
i  great  abuse  of  the  holy  name  of  God  in  stage-plays,  inter- 
1  ludes’ [etc.]. 
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DEFOUL. 


3.  Physics.  Alteration  of  form  or  shape ;  relative 
displacement  of  the  parts  of  a  body  or  surface 
without  breach  of  continuity  ;  an  altered  form  of. 

1846  Cayley  Wks.  I.  234 Two  skew  surfaces  are  said  to  be 
deformations  of  each  other,  when  for  corresponding  generat¬ 
ing  lines  the  torsion  is  always  the  same.  1857  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc,  III.  54  The  isogonal  curves  may  be  looked 
upon  as  deformations  of  the  curve.  1869  Phipson  tr.  Guille- 
min's  The  Sun  (1870)  81  The  deformation  of  the  solar  disc 
by  refraction.  1893  F orsyth  Functions  0/ a  Complex  Vari¬ 
able  333  In  the  continuous  Deformation  of  a  surface  there 
may  be  stretching  and  there  may  be  bending ;  but  there 
must  be  no  joining. 

Deformative  (dzljr.rmativ),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
L.  deformat-,  ppl.  stem  +  -iVE.j  Having  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  deforming  or  altering  for  the  worse. 

1641  Prelat.  Episc .  10  Whither  their  courts  be  reformative 
or  deformative. 

Deformed  (dfl^-jmd),  ppl.  a.  Also  5  dyf- 
fourmed,  difformed.  [f.  Deform  v.  +  -ED  k] 

+  1.  Marred  in  appearance ;  disfigured,  defaced. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4115  His  face  was  deformed 
and  bolnyd.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  lii.  13  Y°  multitude  shal 
wondre  vpon  him,  because  his  faceshalbe  so  deformed  &  not 
as  a  mans  face.  1553  Eden  T reat.  Newe  Ind.  ( Arb.)  23  Theyr 
women  are  deformed  by  reason  of  theyr  greate  eyes,  greate 
mouthes  and  greate  nosethrilles.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun . 
Mon.  791  Beholding  the  deformed  ruines,  he  could  hardly 
refraine  from  teares.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  253  In  all  this 
deformed  Countrey,  wee  saw  neyther  house,  nor  Village. 

2.  Marred  in  shape,  misshapen,  distorted ;  un¬ 
shapely,  of  an  ill  form.  Now  chiefly  of  persons  : 
Misshapen  in  body  or  limbs. 

c.  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  v.  47  A  monster  is  a  ping  difformed 
a3en  kynde.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  427/2  The  most  dys- 
fourmed  and  most  myserable  he  sat  nyghe  hym.  1574  tr. 
Littleton' s  Tenures  24  a,  One  that  hath  but  one  foote,  or 
one  hande,  or  is  deformed,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  Cxiii, 
The  most  sweet  fauor,  or  deformedst  creature.  1665  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  338  Many  deformed  Pagotha's  are 
here  worshipped.^  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  vi.  69  Lions 
have  an  inclination  to  their  grim  mistresses,  and  deformed 
bears  a  natural  affection  to  their  whelps.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  196  P  7  Of  his  children,  some  may  be  de¬ 
formed,  and  others  vicious.  1869  W.  P.  Mackay  Grace 
<$•  Truth  (1875)  247  A  poor  deformed  fellow. 

1 3.  Of  irregular  form ;  shapeless,  formless.  Obs. 

*555  Eden  Decades  200  Branches  full  of  large  and  de¬ 
formed  leaves.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform .  iii.  7  Ane  King 
at  euin  . .  At  morne  bot  ane  deformit  lumpe  of  clay.  1655-60 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  186/1  Which  ..  he  from  a  de¬ 
formed  confusion  reduced  to  beautiful  order.  1677  EIale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  297  The  great  Moles  Chaotica  . .  in 
its  first  deformed  exhibition  of  its  appearance  . .  had  the 
shape  of  Water. 

4.  fig.  Perverted,  distorted  ;  morally  ugly,  offen¬ 
sive,  or  hateful. 

*555  Eden  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  53  The  monstrous  and 
deformed  myndes  of  the  people  mysshapened  with  phantasti- 
cal  opinions.  1604  Marston  Malcontent  iv.  iii,  Sure  thou 
would’st  make  an  excellent  elder  in  a  deformed  Church. 
1628  Prynne  Love-lockes  49  What  a  deformed  thing  is  it  for 
a  man  to  doe  any  womanish  thing  !  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi. 
387  Deformed  rout  Enter’d,  and  foul  disorder,  i860  Pusey 
Min.  Proph.  182  Deformed  as  is  all  oppression,  yet  to  op¬ 
press  the  poor,  has  an  unnatural  hideousness  of  its  own. 

Deformedly  (dtffpumedli,  d/fp-imdli),  adv. 
Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  deformed  or 
disfigured  manner ;  misshapenly,  ill-favouredly. 

1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  21  You  . .  cast  them  to  the 
Foules  of  the  ayre,  to  bee  deformedly  torne  in  peeces.  1611 
Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  588  His  fingers  de¬ 
formedly  growing  together.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1638)  349  A  speckled  Toad-fish  . .  not  unlike  a  Tench,  but. . 
more,  .deformedly  painted.  1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  v.  v. 
(1713^  411  He  that  keeps  not  to  the  right  cloathing  will  be 
found  most  deformedly  naked.  1685  — Paralip.  Prophet.  412. 

+  b.  fig.  With  moral  deformity.  Obs. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  858  Erring  more  de¬ 
formedly  . .  against  the  expresse  word  of  God. 

t  Defo  rmeclness.  Obs.  rare,  [-ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  deformed  ;  deformity,  ugliness. 

1588  W.  Averell  Comb.  Cojit?’arieties  Bij  b,  Howe  doth 
your  gluttonie  chaunge  Natures  comlines  into  foule  de- 
formednes? 

Deformer  (difjrjmai).  [f.  Deform  vJ  +  -er  b] 
One  who  or  that  which  deforms ;  in  controversial 
use,  the  opposite  of  reformer. 

1562  W1N3ET  Cert.  Tractates  iii.  Wks.  1888  I.  26  The  prin- 
cipall  deformare  of  his  aUegeit  reformatioun.  1592  Nashe 
P .  Pemlcsse  F,  A  mightie  deformer  of  men’s  manners  and 
features  is  this  vnnecessarie  vice  [drunkenness].  1639  T. 
Goodwin  On  Revelation  Wks.  II.  11.  120  (R.)  To  reduce 
our  worship,  etc.  now  into  the  pattern  of  the  first  four  or 
five  hundred  years  (which  is  the  plausible  pretence  of  our 
new  deformers)  is  to  bring  Popery  again  in.  1689  T.  Plun- 
ket  Char.  Gd.  Commander  54  Deformers,  not  Reformers, 
still  excite  Informers,  Non-conformers,  to  indite.  1882 
Atlantic  Monthly  XLIX.  336  These  literary  deformers. 

t  Defo-rmidable,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  K  [?  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  deformable  and  formidable .]  Tending  to 
deformation. 

1631  Weever  Anc .  Fun.  Mon.  Ep.  to  Rdr.  1  Their  brasen 
Inscriptions  erazed,  torne  away,  and  pilfered,  by  which  in¬ 
humane,  deformidable  act,  the  honourable  memory  of  many 
. .  persons  deceased,  is  extinguished. 

Deforming  (dif^Jinii)),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  k]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Deform,  q.v. 

1552  Huloet,  Deformynge,  vitiatio. 

Defo  rming,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  -.]  That  deforms : 
see  the  verb. 


1870  Daily  News  19  Dec.,  Incongruity  is  a  deforming  fea¬ 
ture.  1892  Ld.  Kelvin  in  Pall  Mall  G.  1  Dec.  6/3  He 
had  now.  .a.  .demonstration  of  elastic  yielding  in  the  earth 
as  a  whole,  under  the  influence  of  a  deforming  force. 

Deformity  (clffp-rmiti).  Also  5  dif-,  5-6 
dyff-.  [a.  Ob',  defomnite  {defformeieit,  defformiU, 
dcsformiU),  ad.  L.  deformitas,  f.  deformis :  see 
Deform  a.  and  -ity.  In  mod.F.  difformitt. ] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  marred  or 
disfigured  in  appearance ;  disfigurement ;  unsight¬ 
liness,  ugliness. 

C1450  Crt.  0/  Love  clxvii,  For  other  have  their  ful  shape 
and  beaute,  And  we  . .  ben  in  deformite.  >483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  431/1  Wythout  abhomynacion  of  dyfformyte  ne 
of  ordure  or  fylthe.  1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  25  No  fautes  with  Moryans  is  blacke  dy- 
fformyte,  Because  all  the  sorte  lyke  of  theyr  favour  be.  1530 
Rastell  Bk.  Purgat.  iii.  viii.  2  [The  linen  cloths]  had  no 
such  spottes  or  tokens  of  deformyte  to  the  eye.  1658  Sir  T. 
Browne  Hydriot,  iii.  (1736)  31  Christians  have  handsomely 
glossed  the  Deformity  of  Death  by  careful  Consideration  of 
the  Body,  and  civil  Rites.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1638)261  Lastly,  they  cleanse  themselves  with  purer  water, 
supposing  contaminated  deformitie  washt  off.  1762-71  H. 
Walpole  Vert  lie's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  181  Beautifull 
Gothic  architecture  was  engrafted  on  Saxon  deformity.  1805 
Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  107  To  prevent  the  propagation  of  disease 
[small-pox],  and  its  consequent  effects,  deformity. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  deformed  or 
misshapen  ;  esp.  bodily  misshapenness  or  malform¬ 
ation  ;  abnormal  formation  of  the  body  or  of  some 
bodily  member. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixxviii.  396  (Add.  MS.),  A  dwerfe  of  a 
litill  stature,  hauyng  . .  a  hose  in  his  back,  ande  crokide  fete 
. .  ande  full  of  alle  diformyte.  1494  Fabyan  Chron .  vii.  330 
Edmunde  . .  surnamed  Crowke  backe,  was  the  . .  eldest ; 
albe  it  he  was  put  by,  by  y°  meane  of  his  fadre,  for  his  de- 
formytye.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  x.  138  But  how  can 
mater  be  without  forme,  seeing  that  euen  deformitie  it  selfe 
is  a  kinde  of  forme?  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  1.  i.  27  To  see 
my  Shadow  in  the  Sunne,  And  descant  on  mine  owne  De¬ 
formity.  Ibid.  1.  ii.  57  Blush,  blush,  thou  lumpe  of  fowle 
Deformitie.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  16  The 
Chaos :  wherin  . .  to  speak  strictly,  there  was  no  deformity, 
because  no  forme.  1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to 
C'tess  of  Mar  16  Jan.,  Their  fondness  for  these  pieces  of 
deformity  [dwarfs].  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  41  In  cases  of  de¬ 
formity  of  the  pelvis.  1856  Kane  A  ret,  Expl.  II.  i.  22 
Rightly  clad,  he  is  a  lump  of  deformity  waddling  over  the 
ice. 

3.  (with  a  and  pi.)  An  instance  of  deformity ; 
a  disfigurement  or  malformation;  now  usually 
spec,  a  malformation  of  the  body  or  of  some  bodily 
member  or  organ. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  11.  xlv.  (1859)  52  The  fowle  spottys, 
and  wonderful  defourmytees,  whiche  he  shold  apperceyuen 
in  his  owne  persone.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  lvii.  518  Sonne 
burning,  and  other  suche  deformities  of  the  face,  a  1662 
Heylyn  Laud  1.  (1671)  204  Those  deformities  in  it  [St. 
Paul's]  which  by  long  time  had  been  contracted.  1794 
Sullivan  View  Nat.  V.  382  Others  . .  carry. .  maladies  and 
deformities  about  them,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  1807-26 
S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  ^11  The  tumour  some¬ 
times  creates  no  particular  inconvenience ;  and  is  merely  a 
deformity. 

b.  transf.  A  deformed  being  or  thing. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  44  Their  Gods  . .  were  cut  in 
horrid  Shapes  . .  to  represent  the  Divinity  . .  yet  I  cannot 
imagine  such  Deformities  could  ever  be  invented  for  that 
end.  1817  Byron  Manfred  1.  i,  A  bright  deformity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  !  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick. 
viii,  Children  with  the  countenances  of  old  men,  deformities 
with  irons  upon  their  limbs. 

4.  fig.  Moral  disfigurement,  ugliness,  or  crooked¬ 
ness. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  141  Purged  and  clene  of  all 
vice  and  alkyn  deformitee.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst. 

1.  xv.  (1634)  74  The  corruption  and  deformitie  of  our  nature. 
1696  Stanhope  Chr .  Pattern  (1711)  71  If  the  deformity  of 
his  neighbour’s  actions  happen  to  represent  that  of  his  own. 
1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  vii.  109  The  deformity  of 
Pompey’s  conduct,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  of  Life,  Behaviour 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  382  It  held  had  manners  up,  so  that  churls 
could  see  the  deformity. 

b.  (with  a  and  pi.)  A  moral  disfigurement. 

1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  11^.(1633)  80  They  declined  now 
to  such  intolerable  deformities  of  life  and  other  superstitious 
errors.  1576  F leming  Panopl.  Epist.  248,  I  supposed  it  a 
great  deformitie,  and  disorder.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  I. 
22  Those  Vicious  Habits  which  are  a  Deformity  to  Chris¬ 
tians.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  333  Cromwell  had 
tried  to  correct  the  deformities  of  the  representative  system. 

U  5.  Misused  for  Difformity,  difference  or  diver¬ 
sity  of  form  ;  want  of  uniformity  or  conformity. 

I531-2  Latimer  in  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1563)  1331/1  Better  it 
were  to  haue  a  deformitie  in  preaching  . .  then  to  haue  suche 
a  vniformitie  that  the  sely  people  shoulde  . .  continue  still  in 
.  .ignoraunce.  a  1623  Pemble  Grace  <$-  Faiths  1635)  49  The 
greatest  deformity  and  disagreement  . .  hetweene  his  know¬ 
ledge  . .  and  his  application  thereof  to  practice.  1658  Sir  T. 
Browne  Garden  of  Cyrus  ii.  45  The  Funeral  bed  of  King 
Cheops . .  which  holds  seven  in  length  and  four  foot  in  bredth, 
had  no  great  deformity  from  this  measure,  a  1708  Beveridge 
Priv.  Th.  1.  (1730)  12  This  Deformity  to  the  Will  and  Nature 
of  God,  is  that  which  we  call  Sin.  1788  Kames  Elem.  Crit. 
(ed.  7)  II.  490  A  remarkable  uniformity  among  creatures 
of  the  same  kind,  and  a  deforrAity  [ other  edd.  diff-]  no  less 
remarkable  among  creatures  of  different  kinds. 

t  Defo’rinly,  adv^  Obs.  [f.  Deform  a.  +  -ly  -.] 
In  a  ‘  deform’  manner,  with  distortion,  deformedly. 

a  1684  Leighton  Serin.  Habak.  iii.  17, 18  (R.)  A  limb  out 
of  joint,  which,  .moves  both  deformely  and  painfully,  a  1734 
North  Lives  (1890)  II.  335  [He]  often  laughed,  but  (as  his 
visage  was  then  distorted)  most  deformly. 


Deforse,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Deforce,  etc. 
Defortify :  see  De-  II.  1 . 

Defossion  (d/Tjrjbn).  [mod.L.  defossion-em, 
n.  of  action  from  L .defodere  to  bury  (in  the  earth).] 
(See  quot.:  but  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word  is  simply  ‘  burying,  interment  ’.) 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Defossion,  Defossio,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  burying  alive,  inflicted  among  the  Romans,  on 
vestal  virgins  guilty  of  incontinency.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

t  DefouT,  defoiT,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  3-5 
defoule-n,  4-6  defoul(e,  defowl(e,  (5  defoulle, 
devoul,  def(f)ule,  diffowl,  dyffowl,  5-6  dif- 
foule).  p.  4-6  defoyle,  (5  defuyl(e,  diffoyle, 
defoylle),  5-6  defoil.  See  also  Defile.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  defotile-r  {defoler,  filler ,  filler)  to  trample 
down,  oppress,  outrage,  violate,  deflower,  f.  De-  1. 1 
+ fouler  (foler,  filler)  ‘to  tread,  stampe,  or  trample 
on,  to  bruise  or  crush  by  stamping  ’  Cotgr.  (=  Pr. 
folar ,  Sp.  hollar ,  It.  follare)  late  L.  *fulldre  to 
stamp  with  the  feet,  to  full  (cloth),  connected  with 
'L.fullo,  -dnem  fuller,  med.L .  fulldtorium  a  fulling- 
mill,  etc.  Senses  1-5  existed  already  in  OF. ;  the 
senses  ‘  trample  in  the  mud’,  and  ‘violate  chastity’, 
thus  coming  with  the  word  into  English,  naturally 
suggested  that  it  contained  the  native  adjective 
Foul,  OE .ful,  and  gave  rise  to  senses  6-8,  which 
derive  from  ‘  foul  as  well  as  (apparently)  to  the 
collateral  form  Defile  (q.v.),  on  the  analogy  of 
the  equivalence  of  befoul,  befilc.  The  phonology 
of  the  variant  defuyle ,  defoyle  (found  nearly  as 
early  as  defoule),  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
out :  see  Foil  v.  It  occurs  in  the  earlier  senses, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  specially  con¬ 
nected  with  defile .] 

1.  trans.  To  trample  under  foot ;  tread  down. 

a.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  375/297  Defoulede  huy  [pe  bones] 
weren  so.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  536  Hii  ..  orne  on  him 
mid  hor  hors,  &  defoulede  him  vaste.  a  1340  Hampole 
Psalter  xc.  13  pou  sail  defoul  pe  lyon  &  pe  dragon.  1340 
Ayenb.  1 67  Mochel  is  defouled  mid  pe  uet  of  uolleres  pe 
robe  of  scarlet,  erpan  pet  pe  kuen  his  do  an.  1382  Wyclif 
Matt.  vii.  6  Nethir  sende  }e  3oure  margaritis  . .  bifore 
swyne,  lest  perauenture  thei  defoulen  hem  with  theire  feet 
[Vulg.  conculcent\  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  50  On  pe 
morwe  pei  si3en  pe  weye  gretlich  defowled  with  hors  fete 
and  opir  heestys.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  181  b/i  Thenne 
the  knyghtes  . .  bete  &  defowleden  nazaryen  under  theyr 
feet.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  66  b,  Wasting  and  de- 
fouling  of  their  grasse. 

p.  c  1330  Arth.  fp  MirL  9297  Ther  was  defoiled  King 
Rion  Vnder  stedes  fet  mani  on.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur 
1.  xiv,  That  were  fowle  defoyled  vnder  horsfeet.  1525  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  II.  xv.  30  As  they  rode  abrode,  thay  beate 
downe  and  defoyled  their  comes  . ,  and  wolde  nat  kepe  the 
highe  wayes. 

b.  absol.  or  intr. 

p.  a  1300  K.Alis.  2463  Me  myghte  y-seo  ther  knyghtis 
defoille,  Heorten  blede,  braynes  hoyle,  Hedes  tomblen. 

2.  To  bruise,  break,  crush  (materially). 

£1300  Beket  1100  The  bond  is  undo  And  al  defouled,  and 
we  beoth  delyvred  so  [cf.  Psalm  exxiv.  7].  a  1325  Prose 
Psalter  xlv[i],  9  He  shal  de-foule  bowe  and  breke  armes. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  207  He  was  woundid  for  oure 
mysdede,  and  defouled  by  oure  felonyes.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  575/12  Contero,  to  breke  or  defoule.  #1533  Ld. 
Berners  Huon  exxi.  433  The  Grylfon  so  sore  defowlyd  and 
bet  hym  that  he  could  not  ryse  vp. 

3.  To  trample  down  or  crush  (figuratively) ;  to 
oppress ;  to  outrage,  maltreat,  abuse. 

a.  c  1300  St.  Brandan  508  The  develen  . .  nome  thane 
wrecche  faste,  And  defoulede  him  stronge  y-nou}  and  amidde 
the  fur  him  caste,  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1129  If  folk  he 
defowled  by  vnfre  chaunce.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvm. 
195  How  ryght  holy  men  lyueden,  How  thei  defouleden  here 
fleessh.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  46  To 
refuse  it  [ilke  a  bodily  ymagynacyone]  and  to  defule  it,  pat  it 
may  see  the  selfe  swylke  as  it  es.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  108 
Thou  hast  gretely  defouled  me  by  oultrage.  1508  Dunbar 
F'lyting  236  Oule,  rere  and  3owle,  I  sail  defowll  thy  pryde. 

p.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  4614  Alle  3our  fon  pat  with  fors 
defoyled  30U  long.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  4  Of  Danes,  whiche 
both  landes  defoyled  By  their  outrage.  1548  Hall  Chron. 
(1809)  486  Perkyn  . .  so  many  times  had  been  defoyled  and 
vanquished. 

4.  To  violate  the  chastity  of,  deflower,  debauch. 
Often,  esp.  in  later  use,  with  the  sense  of  defile. 

a.  azgoS.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  181/24  Woldest  pov  defouli  mi 
hodi?  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  317  Philip  ..  De* 
foules  per  wyues,  per  douhtres  lay  hi,  per  lordes  slouh  with 
knyues.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  141  After  pe  first 
nyght  pat  pase  wymmen  er  so  defouled.  c  1450  Lonelich 
Grail  xliii.  163  And  for  Child  beryng  neuere  defowlid  was, 
hut  Evere  Clene  virgine  be  Goddis  gras.  1483  Caxton 
G.  de  la  Tour  Cvj,  Their  suster  that  so  had  he  depuceled 
or  defowled.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xxxvii.  51  The 
Spanyerdes.  .pilled  the  towne,  and  slewe  dyuers,  and  de¬ 
fowled  maydens.  '1596  Dalrymple  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
122  Gif  quha  defoulis  a  nothir  inanis  wyfe. 

f$.  1430-40  Chanced s  Frank l '.  T.  668jCamh.  MS.)  Now 

sythe  that  maydenys  haddyn  swich  dispit  To  been  defoyled 
[other  MSS.  defouled]  with  manys  foule  delyt.  i486  Act  3 
Hen .  VII,c.  2  Women,  .been,  .married  to  such  Mis-doers 
.  .or  defoiled,  to  the  great  Displeasure  of  God. 

5.  To  violate  (laws,  holy  places,  etc.) ;  to  break 
the  sanctity  of,  profane,  pollute. 

a.  13. .  Version  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  1  (in  Wyclif  s  Bible  Pref. 

4  note),  Thei  defouledyn  thin  hooli  temple.  1382  Wyclif 
Matt.  xii.  5  In  sahothis  prestis  in  the  temple  defoulen  the 
sabothis.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xii.  137  The  Jewes.  .han 
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defouled  the  La  we.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  42  He  hath  ..  I 
defFuled  chyrches.  1491  —  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  j 
XXXV.  29a/iThenameofourblessydsauyour.  .[was]  horrybly 
dispysed  &  defouled.  1513  Douglas  VEneis  x.  vii.  69  The 
quhilk  . .  Defowlit  his  fadderis  bed  incestuusly.  1614  T. 
White  Martyrd.  St.  George  B  ij  b,  It  moued  not  the  Tyrant 
to  behold  The  Martirs  goodly  body  so  defowld. 

(3.  13..  Prose  Psalter  lxxviii.  1  Hij  filden  [Dublin  MS. 
defoilyd]  byn  holy  temple,  c  1430  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
7373  My  kirke  >ou  hase  defuyled.  1481  Caxton  Tulle  on 
Friendsh.  Ciij,  That  frendship  were  hurte  or  defoylled. 
1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.Ps.  lxxix,  Thy  temple  they  defoile. 

0.  To  render  (materially)  foul,  filthy,  or  dirty ; 
to  pollute,  defile,  dirty. 

o.  c  1320  R.  Brunne  Medit.  506  With  wete  and  eke  dung 
bey  hym  defoule.  1402  Hoccleve  Letter  of  Cupid  186 
That  bird  . .  ys  dyshonest  . .  that  vseth  to  defoule  his  ovne 
neste.  1530  Rastell  Bk.  Purgat.  hi.  viii,  Yf  ony  of  those 
table  clothes  or  napkyns  be  defouled  with  dust  fylth  or 
other  foule  mater.  1576  Turberv.  Venerie  too  An  Hart 
defowlant  the  water. 

(3.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  15V1  Thy  desyrous  vysage 
. .  the  Jewes  with  their  spyttynges  have  defoylled.  1528 
Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  113  Henns  and  capons  Defoylynge 
theyrn  with  their  durt.  1548  Udai.l,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Luke  xxiv.  191  Not  stained  or  defoiled.  1600  Fairfax 
Tasso  viii.  lx,  With  dust  and  gore  defoiled. 

7.  fig.  a.  To  defile  or  pollute  morally  ;  to  corrupt. 

a.  121340  Hampole  Psalter  518  Defouland  his  elde  in 

syn.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  ( 1 8 So )  129  To  kepe  hym  self 
unblekkid  or  defoulid  fro  f>is  world,  c  1440  Hylton  Scala 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  I.  lxiii,  Wyth  thy  pryde  thou  defowlest 
all  thy  good  dedes.  1484  Caxton  Chivalry  45  Chyualrye 
. .  is  defouled  by  coward  men  and  faynt  of  herte.  1540 
Tavernf.r  Postils ,  Exhort,  bef.  Commun .,  Man,  which  is 
so  much  defouled  &  corrupt  in  all  kynde  of  unryghtuous- 
nes.  a  1555  Philpot  Exam.  <5*  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  373  He 
defouleth  the  whole  faith  of  his  testimony,  by  the  falsifying 
of  one  part. 

0.  1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  ii.  (1495)  29  Angels 
..ben  not  defoyled  wyth  none  affeccyon.  c  1440  Hylton 
Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  1.  xliii,  Yf  thou  be  defoyled 
wyth  vaynglory.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  98  Yt  was 
defoyled  and  darkyd  and  mysshape  by  synne. 

b.  To  render  ceremonially  or  sentimentally  un¬ 
clean  ;  to  defile,  sully. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr .  465  To  ete  with  hondis  not  wayschen 
defoulith  not  a  man.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  141  b/i  The 
mouth  whyche  god  had  kyssed  ought  not  to  be  defouled  in 
touchyng.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  xlii.  §  14.  352 
Must  I  needs  defoule  my  self,  to  be  his  only  faire  foule. 

c.  To  sully  (fame,  reputation,  or  the  like)  ;  to 
defame. 

a.  c -1400  Destr.  Troy  2475  Your  suster..)>at  our  fame  so 
defoules,  &  is  in  filth  holdyn.  c  1450  Golagros  Gaw.  1038 
Wes  I  neuer  yit  defoullit,  nor  fylit  in  fame. 

ft.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix.  xxxii,  I  ..  am  defoiled 
with  falshede  and  treason. 

8.  To  make  unsightly  or  ugly  [cf.  Foul  a.],  to 
disfigure. 

a.  1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  389  And  )>ey  be  faire  of 
schap,  )?ey  beef>  defouled  and  i-made  vnsemelich  i-now  wi}? 
here  owne  clo)?inge.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xi,  The 
soyle  defouled  with  ruyne  Of  walles  olde. 

/3.  1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  lx.  (1495)  27 6 
Blaynes  defoylle  the  skynne  and  maketh  it  vnsemely. 

+  DefouT,  defoiT,  sb.  Ohs.  Also  defoule, 
-fowle  ;  defoile.  [f.  Defoul  z>.] 

1.  Trampling  down ;  oppression,  outrage. 

c  1330  Arth .  <$•  Merl.  7999  (Matzn.)  Ther  was  fighting, 

ther  was  toile,  And  vnder  hors  knightes  defoile.  Ibid.  9191 
Ther  was  swiche  cark  and  swiche  defoil.  1400  Earl  of 
Dunbar  Let.  in  C.  Innes  Scot.  Mid.  Ages  ix.  (i860)  263  The 
wrongs  &  the  defowle  that  ys  done  me.  £1425  Wyntoun 
Cron.  viii.  xx vi.  54  (Jam.)  Lychtlynes  and  succwdry  Drawys 
in  defowle  comownaly.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1684)  1. 
460/1  If  we  take  this  defoule  and  this  disease  in  patience. 

2.  Defilement,  pollution. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  C.  290  per  no  de-foule  of  no  fyl)?e 
watz  fest  hym  abute.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  109 
pat  )?e  water,  .take)?  no  defoul,  but  is  clene  i-now.  1398  — ■ 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxiii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Picche  de¬ 
foule)?.  .and  suche  defoule  [1535 defoylynge]  is unnepe  taken 
awey  from  elope. 

+  DefouTed,  ppL  a.  Obs .  [f.  Defoul  v .  +  -ed.] 
Defiled,  polluted,  corrupt. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  116  Defowlyd,  deturpatus  . .  fecu- 
lentus ,  (P.  dehonestatus).  1460  W.  Thorpe  Test,  in  Arb. 
Gamer  VI.  114  Covetous  simoners  and  defouled  adulterers. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  94  Defowled,  maculatus, pollutus,  etc. 

t  DefouTer.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  k]  One 
who  defouls. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  617/34,  Tritor ,  a  defoulere. 
c  1440  Jacob' s  Well  62  pise  dyffoulerys  &  depryueresof  holy 
cherche. 

t  Defou'ling,  defoiTing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f. 
Defoul  v.  +  -ing  k]  The  action  of  the  verb 
Defoul  :  a.  Trampling  down  ;  b.  Violation,  de¬ 
flowering  ;  c.  Defiling,  pollution,  defilement;  d. 
Disfigurement. 

C1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  200  No  defoulynge  perof 
may  askape  unpeyned.  1382  —  2  Sa?n.  xxii.  5  There  han 
envyround  me  the  defoulyngis  of  deeth.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxiii.  (1495)  685  Defoyllyng  of 
pytche  is  vneth  taken  awaye  from  clothe.  14 . .  Prose 
Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  158  Made  dule  for  defoylinge  of 
chirches.  1440  J.  Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  5  Yn 
dispusellyng  and  defowlyng  of  yong  madyns.  a  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tour  23  That  defoulyng  of  her  uisage.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  94  A  Defowlynge,  conculcacio,  pollucio,  etc.  1535 
Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  124  For  the  defoulling  of  his 
dochter  deir.  1548  Hall  Chron.  247  b,  The  bytyng  of  her 
tethe.  .defoulynge  of  her  tayle. 

Defound,  var.  of  Defund  v.  Obs. 


Defourme,  obs.  form  of  Deform. 
t  Defrau/d,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Defraud  v.,  after 
Frauds/?.]  =  Defraudation. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  iii.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  21  po  am  acursyd,  pat 
.  .3yuen  awey  here  good,  .in  defraude  of  here  wyves  &  chyl- 
deryn.  1493  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IP { 1597)  §  85  For  the  defraud 
done  to  our  Soveraine  Lorde  in  his  customes  be  strangers. 
1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  22  Preamb.,  Their  subtill  ymagyn- 
acion  in  defraude  of  the  seid  estatutes.  1581  Ac.  Acts 
Jas.  VI  (1597)  §  117  Anent  . .  Alienationes  maid  in  defraud 
of  Creditoures.  1800  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  XVIII. 
216  Without,  .being  liable  to  the.  .defrauds  of  the  miller. 

Defraud  (d/frp’d),  v.  [a.  OF.  defrauder  ( des 
def d?f-\  14th  c.  in  Godef.,  ad.  L.  difraud  are,  f. 
De-  I.  3  +  frauddre  to  cheat,  f.  f raus ,  fraud-em , 
deceit,  Fraud.] 

1.  To  deprive  (a  person)  by  fraud  of  what  is  his 
by  right,  either  by  fraudulently  taking  or  by  dis¬ 
honestly  withholding  it  from  him  ;  to  cheat,  cozen, 
beguile.  Const,  of  (+ from). 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  viii.  71  He  pat  beggep  . .  bote  he 
habbe  neode.  .defraudeppe  neodi.  14. .  Epiph.  in  Tundale's 
Vis.  (1843)  104  They,  .thanked  God  with  all  her  hartis  furst 
Whech  bathe  not  defrawded  hem  of  her  lust.  1474  Caxton 
Chesse  98  To  defraude  the  begiler  is  no  fraude.  1555 
Eden  Decades  39  He  had  . .  defrauded  the  kynge  of  his 
portion.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  46  This  poore  Citie, 
was  defrauded  of  her  hopes.  Ibid.  217,  I  will  a  little  de¬ 
fraude  the  Reader  from  concluding  with  a  few  lines  touch¬ 
ing  the  first  Discoverer.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  199 
P  7  To  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praise  is  unworthy  of 
a  philosopher.  1838  Emerson  Addr.  Camb.t  Mass.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  198  Whenever  the  pulpit  is  usurped  by  a  formalist, 
then  is  the  worshipper  defrauded.  1880  E.  Kirke  Garfield 
39  We  who  defraud  four  million  citizens  of  their  rights. 

+  b.  with  direct  and  indirect  object.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  xix.  8  If  I  haue  ony  thing  defraudid 
ony  man  I  3elde  the  fourefold.  1600  Holland  Livy  iv.  xii. 
148  Defrauding  servants  a  portion  of  their  daily  food.  1670 
Milton  Hist.  Brit.  vi.  Harold ,  Harold  . .  defrauded  his 
soldiers  their  due.  .share  of  the  spoils. 

c.  ah  sol.  To  act  with  or  employ  fraud. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  vi.  8  don  wrong  and  defrauden 
[1388  doen  fraude]  or  bigilen  and  that  to  britheren.  1611 
Bible  Mark  x.  19  Doe  not  beare  false  witnesse,  Defraud 
not.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  102  If  he  is  the  trustee 
of  an  orphan,  and  has  the  power  to  defraud. 

2  .fig.  To  deprive  or  cheat  (a  thing)  of  what  is 
due  to  it ;  to  withhold  fraudulently,  arch,  or  Obs. 

__  1497  Bp.  Alcock  Mons  Perfect.  D  j/3  They  selle  Cryst 

6  defraudeth  theyr  relygyon.  1559  Bp.  Cox  in  Strype  Ann. 
Ref.  I.  vi.  98  They  defrauded  the  payment  of  tithes  and 
firstfruits.  1660  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  26  Where  a  direct 
and  immediate  expression  of  love  to  God  defrauds  not  any 
other  Duty.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  277  Here  beggar  pride  de¬ 
frauds  her  daily  cheer,  To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once 
a  year,  a  1805  Paley  (in  Webster  1828),  By  the  duties 
deserted .  .by  the  claims  defrauded. 

Hence  Defrau'ding  vbl.  sb. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  1  Cor.  vii.  (R.\  To  denye 
this  right  yf  eyther  of  bothe  aske  it,  is  a  defraudyng.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvii.  160  The  robbing,  or  defrauding 
of  a  Private  man.  1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Ch.  235  Few  do 
pay  them  without  delayings,  defalkings,  and  defraudings. 

Defrauda  tion,  [a.  OF.  defraudation ,  - acion 
( 1 3-1 4th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  defraudatidn-em,  n. 
of  action  from  defrauddre  to  Defraud.]  The 
action  (or  an  act)  of  defrauding ;  fraudulent  de¬ 
privation  of  property  or  rights ;  cheating. 

1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  286  The  sayd  cardynal.  .por- 
chased  hymself  in  gret  deffraudacion  of  your  Hyghnes,  a 
charter  of  pardon.  1601-2  Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  23  b, 
Here  is  no  defraudation  of  the  Law.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  1.  iii.  11  Deluding  not  onely  unto  pecuniary  de¬ 
fraudations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of  death,  a  1716 
Blackall  Wks.  (1723)  I.  190  By  such  Defraudation  we  be¬ 
come  Accessaries,  etc.  1886  H.  D.  Traill  Shaftesbury  19 
This  defraudation  of  personal  and  constitutional  rights. 

Defrairder.  [f.  Defraud  v.  +  -er  i  :  perh.  a. 
OF.  defraudeor ,  -eur,  ad.  L.  defratidatdr-eml\ 
One  who  defrauds,  one  who  fraudulently  withholds 
or  takes  what  belongs  to  another. 

1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  10  Defraudaris  of 
waigis  fra  servandis  or  labouraris.  1651  Reliq .  Wotton. 
257  (R.)  Decrees  against  defrauders  of  the  publick  chests. 
1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1766)  V.  67  Who  would  not 
rather  be  the  sufferer  than  the  defrauder?  1878  N.  Amer. 
Rev.  CXXVII.  287  A  defrauder  of  the  revenue. 

+  Defrau'dful,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [f.  Defraud 

+  -ful  ;  cf.  assistful,  etc.]  Full  of  fraud ;  cheat¬ 
ing,  cozening. 

c  1585  Faire  Em  11.  402  That  with  thy  cunning  and  de¬ 
fraudful  tongue  Seeks  to  delude  the  honest-meaning  mind  ! 

Defrau'dment.  ?  Obs.  [f.  Defraud  v.  + 
-ment  :  perh.  a.  OF.  defraudement,  ‘  a  defrauding, 
deceiuing,  beguiling’  (Cotgr.).]  The  action  of 
defrauding  ;  deprivation  by  fraud. 

1645  Milton  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  352  Perpetual  defraud- 
ments  of  truest  conjugal  society.  1791  Bentham  Draught 
of  Code  Wks.  1843  IV.  402  note ,  Offences.,  comprised  under 
the  name  of felonies',  theft,  defraudment,  robbery,  homicide. 

j-  Defray",  sb.  Obs.  rare  —  ’.  [f.  Defray  v.  1  : 
cf.  OF.  desfroi,  defray,  defrai,  f.  desfrayer-.  see 
next.]  Defrayal. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xi v.  730  Thou . .  shalt  not  need.  Or 
coat,  or  other  thing  . .  for  defray  Of  this  night’s  need. 

[Defray,  error  for  desray,  Deray.] 

Defray  (d/fr?*‘),  vA  Also  6  defraie,  deffray, 

7  defraye.  [a.  F.  dtfraye-r,  in  14th  c.  deffroier, 


15th  c.  deffroyer,  16th  c.  desfrayer,  f.  des-,  de-  (De- 
I.  3,  6  +  O F .  fraier,  freier,  froyer  to  spend,  incur 
expense,  f.  frai,  in  14th  c.  frail,  pi.  frais,  13th  c. 
fres,  expenses,  charges,  cost.] 

+  1.  To  pay  out,  expend,  spend,  disburse  (money). 
1543  4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  12  Inestimable  summes  of 
treasure,  to  be  employed  and  defrayed  about  the  same. 
C1555  Harps  field  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  241  There  is 
emption  and  vendition  contracted  as  soon  as  the  parties  be 
condescended  upon  the  price,  though  there  be  no  money 
presently  defrayed.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxxix.  v.  1026  The 
Senate  permitted  Fulvius  to  deffray  ( inpenderet )  what  he 
would  himselfe,  so  as  hee  exceeded  not  the  summe  of  80000 
[Asses],  a  1610  Hf.aley  tr.  Epictetus'  Man.  xxxii.  (1636) 
43  Nor  hast  thou  defrayed  the  price  that  the  banquet  is 
sold  for :  namely  praise,  and  flatterie.  1613  R.  C.  Table 
Alph.  (ed.  3),  Defrays,  lay  out,  pay,  discharge. 

2.  To  discharge  (the  expense  or  cost  of  anything) 
by  payment ;  to  pay,  meet,  settle. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  no  The  King 
shall  defray  the  wages.  1587  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
III.  130  The  College  cannot  possibly  defray  its  ordinary 
expenses  without  some  other  help,  over  and  beyond  the 
ordinary  revenues.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  iv.  xiii.  (1840) 
202  Meladin.  .offered  the  Christians .  .a  great  sum  of  money 
to  defray  their  charges.  1745  in  Col.  Rec.  Penn.  V.  6  To 
draw  Bills  for  defraying  the  Expence.  1838  Thirlwall 
Greece  II.  208  The  cost  of  the  expedition  to  Naxos  he 
pledged  himself  to  defray.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Coni/. 
(1876)  1 1,  ix.  404  The  payment  was  defrayed  out  of  the  spoils, 
b.  fig. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1674)  32^  With  the  death  of  some 
one  striving  to  defray  every  drop  of  his  blood.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  1.  v.  42  Can  Night  defray  The  wrath  of  thundring 
Joue.  1596  Ibid.  iv.  v.  31  Nought  but  dire  revenge  his 
anger  mote  defray. 

3.  To  meet  the  expense  of ;  to  bear  the  charge  of ; 
pay  for.  Now  rare  or  arch . 

1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  iv.  xxi.  (1588)  623  To  bestowe  the 
whole  allowance  upon  the  defraying  of  their  common  diet. 
1587  Fleming  Contn.  H olinshed  III.  1371/2  The  enterprise 
. .  to  be  defraied  by  the  pope  and  king  of  Spaine.  c  1645 
Howell  Lett.  1.  1.  xi,  It  serv'd  to  defray  the  expenceful 
Progress  he  made  to  Scotland  the  Summer  following.  1830 
De  Quincey  Bentley  Wks.  VII.  64  A  poor  exchequer  for 
defraying  a  war  upon  Bentley.  1859  C.  Barker  Assoc. 
Princ.  ii.  51  The  estate  of  the  defunct  member  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  his  funeral. 

+  4.  To  pay  the  charges  or  expenses  of  (a  per¬ 
son)  ;  to  reimburse ;  to  entertain  free  of  charge. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  1.  (1590)  5  Defraying  the  mariners 
with  a  ring  bestowed  upon  them.  1607  Sir  E.  Hoby  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  87  He.  .would  not  land  at  Dover  till 
he  had  indented  with  Sir  Thomas  Waller  that  he  should  be 
defrayed  during  his  aboad.  a  1626  Bacon  New  All.  (1650) 
7  The  State  will  defray  you  all  the  time  you  stay.  1686  F. 
Spence  tr.  Varillas'  Ho.  Medici  44  The  Pitti's  were  de¬ 
fray'd  at  Venice  at  the  public  cost.  1724  De  Foe  Mem. 
Cavalier  (i860)  80  A  warrant  to  defray  me,  my  horses  and 
servants  at  the  King’s  charge.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 
I.  iv.  iv.  424  Such  a  man  [Czar  Peter]  is  to  be  royally 
defrayed  while  with  us;  yet  one  would  wish  it  done  cheap. 
Hence  Defraying  vbl.  sb. 

1587  R.  Hovenden  in  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I. 
195  The  defraieinge  of  our  . .  expences.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  ix.  387  Disbursed,  .for.  .high-wayes,  Lords  pensions, 
and  other  defrayings.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xliv.  336 
The  defraying  of  all  publique  charges.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat. 
Diet.  (Morell)  1,  A  defraying,  pecunise  erogatio. 

t  Defray*,  v.Z  Obs.  [app.  a.  OF.  *des~,  defraier, 
f.  des-,  de-  (De-  II.  3,  6)  +  freier,  froier,  fraier  to 
rub,  rub  off,  Fray  L.  fj'icdre  to  rub.]  trans. 

?  To  rub  off  or  away. 

1532  R.  Bowyer  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xvii.  135  He 
intendeth  not  to  infringe,  annul,  derogate,  defray  or  minish 
anything  of  the  popes  authority. 

Defrayable  (d/fr^i,ab,l),  a.  [f.  Defray  v.1  + 
-able.]  Liable  to  be  defrayed,  payable. 

1886  Manch .  Exam.  25  Mar.  5/2  Defrayable  out  of  local 
contributions. 

Defrayal  (d/fr^’al).  [f.  Defray  v.1  +  -al.] 
The  action  of  defraying ;  defrayment. 

1820  Exa7niner  No.  648.  577/2  [He]  expects  nothing  but 
the  defrayal  of  his  expenses.  1883  W.  E.  Norris  No  New 
Thing  II.  xiii.  3  Her  share,  .was confined  to  the  defrayal  of 
its  cost. 

Defrayer,  [f.  Defray  v.  +  -er  1 :  cf.  obs.  F. 
defray  eur  in  Cotgr.  1611.]  One  who  defrays  or 
discharges  a  monetary  obligation  ;  a  payer  of  ex¬ 
penses. 

1580  North  Plutarch  (.  1676)  273  The  Registers  and  Records 
kept  of  the  defrayers  of  the  charges  of  common  Plays.  1755 
Johnson,  Defrayer ,  one  that  discharges  expences. 

Defrayment  (d/fr^-ment).  [a.  OF.  deffraye- 
vient  ( desfroietnent ),  f.  deffray  er  to  Defray  :  see 
-ment.]  The  action  or  fact  of  defraying :  f  a. 
Expenditure.  Obs.  b.  Payment  of  expenses  or 
charges,  discharge  of  pecuniary  obligations. 

1547  Privy  Comicil  Acts  (1890)  II.  135  Mmm//. .  .towardes 
defrayment  of  the  charges  of  his  Majeste.  1579  Fenton 
Guicciard.  ix.  (1599)  388  To  pay  within  a  certaine  time  for 
all  defrayments,  twentie  thousand  duckets.  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Great  Brit.  ix.  xiii.  §  85  [To  pay  ..]  toward  the 
defraiment  of  the  Dukes  huge  charges.  1620  Shelton 
Quiz.  iv.  7  (T.)  Let  the  traitor  pay,  with  his  life’s  defray¬ 
ment,  that  which  he  attempted  with  so  lascivious  a  desire. 
1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.fr.  Parnass.  354  If  we  were  not 
fed  by  the  free  defrayment  of  our  Cornucopia.  1762  tr. 
Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  541  Applied  for  the  defrayment 
of  the  electoral  council  colleges.  1884  Sir  C.  S.  C.  Bowen 
in  Law  Reports  13  Q.  Bench  Div.  91  Part  of  the  disburse¬ 
ments  consisted  in  the  defrayment  of  these  expenses. 
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f  Defrei'ght,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [f.  De-  II.  i 

or  2  +  Freight  :  cf.  disload,  disburden .]  trans. 
To  relieve  of  freight  or  cargo  ;  to  unload. 

1555  Eden  Decades  212  The  port  or  hauen  is  so  commo¬ 
dious  to  defraight  or  vnlade  shyppes. 

t  Defre  nate,  defrsenate,  v.  Obs.  Surg. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  defrendre  to  unbridle  ;  f.  De-  I. 
0  +frenum,  frxnum  bridle,  curb,  ligament.]  To 
remove  a  frmnum  or  restraining  ligament. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran’s  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)92  To  defrtenate 
the  Aponeurosis.  Ibid.  278,  I  had.  .defraenated  the  Sinus’s 
and  scarified  the  Sides  of  the  Fistula. 

Defrica’tion.  rare .  [ad.  L.  defrication-cm , 
n.  of  action  f.  L.  defricare  to  rnb  off,  rub  down.] 
Rubbing,  rubbing  off. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II ;  and  in  some  mod.  Diets. 

Defrock  difqrk),  v.  [a.  F.  ddfroquer,  in  15th 
c.  deffr -,  f.  des-,  d&  (De-  I.  6)  +  froquc  Frock. 
Cf.  Disfrock.]  trans .  To  deprive  of  the  priestly 
garb;  to  unfrock.  Hence  Defrocked  (d/fijrkt  )///.#. 

1581  J.  Hamilton  Facile  Traict.  (1600)  440  This  defrokit 
frere  . .  mariet  a  zoung  las  of  xv  zearis  auld.  1891  Tablet 
21  Feb.  294  The  eloquent  defrocked  have  denounced  . .  the 
vows  which  they  failed  to  keep. 

+  Defroysse,  Obs.  [a.  OF.  defroissier  ( dcs -, 
de/-),  f.  des-,  df  (De-  I.  6)  +  froissicr ,  froisser  to 
rub  violently,  bruise,  crush L.  type  *frictiare, 
deriv.  of  frict-us  rubbed,  pa.  pple.  of  fricare .] 
trans.  To  crush  to  pieces. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  xix,  The  wawes  defroyssed 
and  al  [to]  brake  the  sterne  and  other  garnysshyng. 

+  Defrut.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [ad.  L .defnitum  must 
boiled  down.]  Must  boiled  down. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xi.  484  Defrut,  carene,  &  sape  in 
oon  manere  Of  must  is  made. 

Deft  (deft),  a.  Also  3-5  defte.  [app.  a  doublet 
of  Daft,  repr.  OE .gcdwfte,  for  ged$fte,  mild,  gentle, 
meek,  from  stem  (lad-  in  Gothic  gadaban  to  be¬ 
come,  beftt :  cf.  OE.  gedsefen  becoming,  fit,  suitable.] 

+  1.  Gentle,  meek,  humble ;  =Daft  i.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1220  Bestiary  36  Dat  defte  meiden,  Marie  bi  name  De 
him  bar  to  manne  frame. 

2.  Apt,  skilful,  dexterous,  clever  or  neat  in 
action. 

£-1440  York  Mysi.  ^92,  I  sail  be  lyke  vnto  hym  }?at  es 
hyeste  on  heyhte  ;  Owe  !  what  I  am  derworth  and  defte. 
1592  G.  Harvey  Four  Lett.  57  Whether  the  Deft  writer 
be  as  sure  a  workeman  as  the  neat  Taylor.  1598  Chapman 
Iliad  1.  580  A  laughter  never  left  Shook  all  the  blessed 
deities,  to  see  the  lame  so  deft  At  that  cup  service.  1601 
B.  Jonson  Poetaster  v.  iii,  Well  said,  my  divine,  deft 
Horace.  1607  Lingua  in.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  394  Their 
knowledge  is  only  of  things  present,  quickly  sublimed  with 
the  deft  file  of  time.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Deft , 
neat,  clever.  ‘  She  is  a  deft  hand  with  a  needle.’  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  1.  ix,  Smitten  and  buffeted  because  he  was 
not  deft  and  active.  1864  Carlyle  Frcdk.  Gt.  IV.  xii.  xi. 
254  A  cunning  little  wretch,  they  say,  and  of  deft  tongue. 

b.  Of  actions ;  Showing  skill  or  dexterity  in 
execution. 

1647  H.  More  Philos.  Poems ,  Oracle  go  Break  off  this 
musick,  and  deft  seemly  Round.  1714  Gay  Sheph.  Week 

i.  56  The  wanton  Calf  may  skip  with  many  a  Bound,  And 
my  Cur  Tray  play  deftest  Feats  around.  1853  C.  Bronte 
Villette  i,  The  creature  . .  made  a  deft  attempt  to  fold  the 
shawl.  1878  H.  S.  Wilson  Alp.  Ascents  iii.  97  With  deft 
blows  of  the  untiring  axe. 

f  c.  transf.  Of  a  metal :  Apt  for  working,  easily 
wrought.  Obs. 

1683  Phil.  Trans.  XIII.  193  How  to  make  brittle  gold 
deft  and  fit  to  be  wrought. 

3.  Neat,  tidy,  trim,  spruce ;  handsome,  pretty. 
Still  dial. 

[The  sense  ‘  neat  in  action  ’  (see  2)  appears  to  have  passed 
into  ‘  neat  in  person  ’.  Cf.  similar  developments,  under 
buxom ,  canny ,  clever ,  handsome ,  tidy ,  and  other  adjectives 
expressing  personal  praise.] 

1579,  1589  [see  Deftly  2].  1600  Heywood  i  Edw.  IV 

Wks.  1874  I.  83  By  the  messe,  a  deft  lass  !  Christs  benison 
light  on  her.  1600  Holland  Livy  iv.  xliv.  168  In  her  raiment 
.  .not  so  deft  [ scite ]  as  devout,  .her  garments  rather  sainctly 
than  sightly.  1611  Cotgr.,  Greslet ..  little,  prettie,  deft, 
smallish.  1622  Rowlands  Good  Newes  20  Shee  came  to 
London  very  neat  and  deft,  To  seeke  preferment.  1674-91 
Ray  N.  C.  Words  20  Deft,  little  and  pretty,  or  neat.  A  Deft 
rnan  or  thing.  It  is  a  word  of  general  use  all  England 
over.  1781  J.  Hutton  Tour  Caves  Gloss.,  Deft ,  pretty, 
agreeable.  1788  W.  Marshall  E.  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Deft, 
neat,  pretty,  handsome.  1873  Swaledale  Gloss.,  Deft,  neat, 
pretty. 

4.  Quiet.  Cf.  Deftly  3.  Still  dial. 

a  1763  Byrom  Careless  Content  (R.),  Or  if  ye  ween,  for 
worldly  stirs,  That  man  does  right  to  mar  his  rest,  Let  me 
be  deft,  and  debonair,  I  am  content,  I  do  not  care.  1878 
Cumbrld.  Gloss .  (Central),  Deft,  quiet,  silent. 

f  5.  Stupid;  =  Daft  2.  Obs.- 0 

c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  116  Defte  [v.  r.  deft]  or  dulle,  obtusus, 
agrestis . 

6.  quasi  adz/.  Deftly. 

1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  1.  xv,  Merry  elves  their  morrice 
pacing.  .Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 

7.  Comb.,  as  deft -fingered,  - handed . 

i860  W.  J.  C.  Muir  Pagan  or  Christian  ?  36  Being  deft¬ 
fingered  . .  they  grew  in  good  time  to  be  tolerable  adepts  in 
their  Art.  1889  Boys'  Own  Paper  3  Aug.  698/3  She  did  not 
show  herself  so  deft-handed. 

Deftly  (de’ftli),  adv.  Also  6-8  deffly,  7  defly, 
deaftly.  [f.  Deft  +  -ly  2,]  In  a  deft  manner. 

1.  Aptly,  skilfully,  cleverly,  dexterously,  nimbly. 


The  sense  of  the  first  quot.  is  doubtful. 

e  1460  Towneley Myst.  (Surtees)  100  God  looke  over  the  raw, 
full  defiy  ye  stand.  1579  Spenser  Shcph.  Cal.  Apr.  iii  They 
dauncen  deftly,  and  singen  soote.  1605  Shaks.  Mach.  iv.  i. 
68  Come  high  or  low  :  Thy  Selfe  and  Office,  deaftly  show. 
1607  Dekker  Knt.'s  Conjur.  (1842)  71  You  shall  see  swaynes 
defly  piping,  and  virgins  chastly  dancing.  1616  Surfl.  & 
Markh.  Country  Farme  6 55  The  mattocke  would  pull  vp 
the  seed,  and  therefore  they  must  be  vnderdigd  very  deftly. 
1710  Philips  Pastorals  i.  29  Howdeffly  to  mine  Oaten  Reed 
so  sweet  Wont  they  upon  the  Green,  to  shift  their  Feet  ?  1808 
Scott  Marm.  iii.  viii,  The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  97  The  deftly-woven 
thread  work  of  the  tissues. 

2.  Neatly,  tidily,  trimly;  prettily,  handsomely. 
Still  dial. 

1579  G.  Gilpin  tr.  Marnix's  Beehive  Rom.  Ch.  Z  5  (N.) 
Deftly  deck’d  with  all  costly  jewels,  like  puppets.  1589 
PasquiVs  Ret.  B  iij  b,  Verie  defflie  set  out,  with  Pompes, 
Pagents,  Motions . .  Impreases.  1847  J-  Wilson  Chr.  North 
(1857)  II-  4  Deftly  arrayed  in  home-spun  drapery.  1859 
Helps  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11.  II.  i.  6  The  grass  which  deftly 
covers  without  hiding. 

3.  Softly,  gently,  quietly,  dial. 

1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Deftly,  softly,  leisurely.  1802 
Wordsw.  Stanzas,  *  Within  our  happy  Castle  '  58  A  pipe  on 
which  the  wind  would  deftly  play.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss., 
Deftly,  quietly,  softly.  1873  Swaledale  Gloss.,  Deftly, 
neatly,  gently,  softly,  orderly :  see  Cannily. 

Deftness  (defines).  [-ness.] 

+  1.  Neatness,  trimness.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  ii.  33  liy  her,  two  little  lies,  her 
handmaids  (which  compar’d  With  those  within  the  Poole 
for  deftness  not  out-dar’d). 

2.  The  quality  of  being  deft,  cleverness,  dexterity, 
neatness  of  action. 

1853  Miss  E.  S.  Sheppard  C.  Aucheslcr  I.  316  He  assisted 
me  . .  with  that  assiduous  deftness  which  pre-eminently  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  instrumental  artist.  1868  Sat.  Rev.  13  June 
777/1  They  can  neither  tie  a  string  nor  fasten  a  button  with 
ordinary  deftness. 

■f  Defude,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [peril,  misprint  for 
def  tide  =  defunde ,  f.  L.  defunder e.J  To  pour  off. 

1599  A.  IV] .  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  29/2  Then  defude 
the  wyne  from  the  Spices,  and  distille  the  same. 

Defule,  obs.  var.  of  Defoul  v. 

Defull :  see  Deeful. 

t  Defulmina'tion.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  De-  I. 

1  +  Fulmination.]  The  sending  down  of  thunder¬ 
bolts. 

1615  T.  Adams  Spir.  Navig.  21  He  is  not  only  as  manacles 
to  the  hands  of  God  to  hold  them  from  the  defulmination 
of  judgement. 

Defunct  (dffp'qkt),  a.  and  sb .  [ad.  L.  defunct - 
us  discharged,  deceased,  dead,  pa.  pple.  of  defungi 
to  discharge,  have  done  with,  f.  De-  I.  6+ fungi  to 
perform,  discharge  (duty).  Perh.  immed.  a.  F.  de¬ 
funct  (Cotgr.  1611),  now  dtfunt.'] 

A.  adj.  Having  ceased  to  live;  deceased,  dead. 

[1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  ii.  (1495)  187  A  deed 

body  is  callyd  Defnnctus ,  for  he  hath  lefte  the  offyee  of  lyfe.] 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  21  The  Organs,  though  defunct 
and  dead  before,  Breake  vp  their  drowsie  Graue.  1603 
Jas.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  65  To  do  that  and  all 
other  honnor  that  we  may  unto  the  Queene  defunct.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  x.  §  5.  42  The  anatomy  is  of  a  defunct 
patient.  1694  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2981/3  Two  defunct  Knights 
of  the  Order.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xx,  Now,  Simon 
. .  what  was  the  purport  of  the  defunct  Oliver  Proudfute’s 
discourse  with  you  ?  1872  Baker  Nile  Tidbut.  xx.  341  The 
stock  in  trade  of  a  defunct  doctor. 

b.  fig.  No  longer  in  existence  ;  having  ceased 
its  functions  ;  dead,  extinct. 

1741  Love  of  Fame  (ed.  4)  74  Defunct  by  Phoebus’  laws, 
beyond  redress.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (ed.  3)  II.  20 
This  ghost  of  a  defunct  absurdity.  1834  Medwin  A  nglerin 
Wales  I.  24  It  appeared,  some  months  ago,  in  a  defunct 
periodical.  1878  Stewart  &  Tait  Unseen  Univ.  iii.  §115 
Due  to  the  crashing  together  of  defunct  suns. 

B.  sb.  The  defunct :  the  deceased ;  hence,  with 
pi.  {rare),  one  who  is  dead,  a  dead  person. 

1548  Hall  Chi-on.  Hen.  VIII,  an.  1  (R.)  The  corps  of  the 
said  defunct  [the  late  kyng]  was  brought  . .  into  the  great 
chamber.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  358  Nature  doth  abhorre 
to  make  his  bed  With  the  defunct,  or  sleepe  upon  the  dead. 
1663  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  479  The  . .  hors-litter. . 
where  was  the  defunct,  drawne  by  six  horses.  1715  M.  Davies 
Ath.  Brit.  I.  143  Those  two  great  Episcopal  Defuncts. 
1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  217  Knavish  priests,  who 
pretended  that  the  devil  could  have  no  power  over  the  de¬ 
funct,  if  he  was  interred  in  holy  ground.  1828  Landor 
Imag.  Convers.  III.  392  Indifferent  whether  the  pace  with 
which  the  defunct  are  carried  to  the  grave  be  quick  or  slow. 
*839-40  W.  Irving  Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  251  Accosting  a  ser¬ 
vant  . .  he  demanded  the  name  of  the  defunct.  1888  H.  C. 
Lea  Hist.  Inquisition 1.  391 A  sentence  condemning  five  de¬ 
functs. 

Defunction  (d/f^'qkjon).  rare.  [ad.  L.  de- 
funclion-em  execution,  discharge,  death,  n.  of  action 
from  defungi  (see  prec.).]  Dying,  decease,  death. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  1.  ii.  58  Foure  hundred  one  and 
twentie  yeeres  After  defunction  of  King  Pharamond.  1617 
Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  ixv  380  Applying  it  to  the  daily 
defunctions  of  our  penitence.  1813  T.  Busby  Lucretius  iii. 
Comment,  iii,  The  soul  . .  in  cases  of  sudden  defunction  . . 
will  be  entirely  . .  dissipated  before  the  body  visibly  decays. 
1859  Punch  2  July  8/2  That  obnoxious  potentate’s  defunction. 

Defu’nctionali3e,  v.  [De- II.  i  ]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  function  or  office. 

1877  Codes  Fur  Anini.  i.  12  Back  upper  premolar  defunc- 
tionalized  as  a  ‘  sectorial  ’  tooth.  Ibid.  xi.  325  The  sectorial 
teeth  are  defunctionalized  as  such. 


f  Defunctive,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  defunct- 
ppl.  stem  (see  Defunct)  +  -ive.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  defunctioii  or  dying. 

1601  Shaks.  Phoenix  Vj-  Turtle  14  Let  the  priest  in  surplice 
white)  That  defunctive  music  can,  Be  the  death-divining 
swan. 

Defu’nctness.  [-ness.]  The  state  of  being 
defunct ;  extinctness. 

1883  Wright  Dogmatic  Scept.  7  This  gave  scepticism  its 
crowning  emancipation,  finally  hurling  the  miraculous  into 
everlasting  defunctness. 

t  Defu’nd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  defound. 
[ad.  L.  difundere  (or  its  OF.  repr.  defondre,  des-, 
def),  f.  De-  I.  i  +  fundere  to  pour.  See  also  Dif- 
fund.]  trans.  To  pour  down. 

1513  Douglas  /Ends  ix.  viii.  4  The  son  scheyn  Begouth 
defund  [v.r.  defound]  hys  bemys  on  the  greyn.  Ibid.  xii. 
Prol.  41  Fvrth.  .ischyt  Phebus  Defundand  [v.r.  defoundand] 
from  hys  sege  etheriall  Glaid  influent  aspectis  celicall. 

Defuse,  -ed,  -edly,  Defusion,  -ive,  obs.  ff. 

Diffuse,  etc. 

•f  Defu’st,  v.  Obs.  rare—  °.  [ad.  med.L.  de- 
fust  (ire  (Du  Cange),  f.  De-  +fustis  cudgel.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Def  11st,  to  cudgle,  or  beat  one.  [1644 
Vindex  Anglicns  5  How  ridiculous  ..is  the  merchandise 
they  seeke  to  sell  for  currant.  Let  me  afford  you  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  . .  Read  and  censure.  Adfugne,  Algatc,  Daffe  .. 
Def nst,  Def  ex  .  .  Contrast,  Catillate,  etc.] 

t  Defy,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dlfi,  earlier  deffy 
(15th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  dejfi-er,  defi-er  to  Defy.] 
Declaration  of  defiance  ;  challenge  to  fight. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  272  Hee  . .  because  he  found 
Amphialus  was  inflexible,  wrote  his  defie  vnto  him  in  this 
maner.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  vi.  xx,  Arme  you,  my  Lord,  he 
said,  your  bold  defies  By  your  braue  foes  accepted  boldly 
beene.  1612  Bacon  Charge  touching  Duels,  When  he  had 
himself  given  the  lie  and  defy  to  the  Emperor.  1645  Evelyn 
Diary  (1827)  I.  279  There  had  been  in  the  morning  a  tour¬ 
nament  of  several!  young  gentlemen  on  a  formal  defy.  1700 
Dryden  Pal.  <5-  Arc.  1856  At  this  the  challenger  with  fierce 
defie  His  trumpet  sounds  :  the  challeng’d  makes  reply. 
a  1734  North  Exam.  1.  ii.  §  75  (1740)  69  What  becomes  of 
his  Grace’s  improper  Defy  to  them  ? 

Defy  (d/far),  vO  Forms  :  4-6  defye,  4-7  -fie, 
5-  defy,  (also  4  defyghe,  4-5  defile,  -fye,  dify, 
diffle,  -fy(e,  dyffy(e).  [ME.  a.  OF.  des-,  def, 
defier  (mod.F.  dfler)  =  Pr.  desfiar,  desfizar,  It. 
disfidare,  diffidare,  med.L.  difpiddre  (Du  Cange) 
Rom.  *disfidare,  f.  Dis-  privative  +  *fidare  to  trust, 
give  faith  to  (f.  L.  ftdus  faithful).  The  sense- 
development  appears  to  have  been  ‘  to  renounce 
faith,  alliance,  or  amity  with,  declare  hostility 
against,  challenge  to  fight  ’ ;  the  later  sense  ‘  dis¬ 
trust  ’  found  in  modern  F.,  and  occasionally  in  Eng., 
is,  according  to  Darmesteter,  perh.  taken  over  from 
L.  diffidcre  to  distrust,  of  which  the  OF.  repr.  was 
difier  :  see  sense  7.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  renounce  faith,  allegiance,  or 
affiance  to  (any  one) ;  to  declare  hostilities  or  war 
against ;  to  send  a  declaration  of  defiance  to.  Obs. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  7201  Pors  . .  saide  . .  Yeldith  him  my  feute 
I  no  kepe  with  him  have  no  lewte.  Syggith  him  Y  him  de¬ 
fyghe,  With  sweord  and  with  chyvalrye  !  Of  him  more  holde 
Y  nulfe.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  46  Edmunde  bi 
messengers  )>e  erle  he  diffies.  c  1450  Merlin  70  He  hym 
diffied  at  the  ende  of  xl  dayes,  he  seide  he  sholde  hym 
diffende  yef  he  myght.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  228  The 
King  sent  other  Ambassadors  . .  to  sommon  him  :  and  that 
if  he  would  not  be  otherwise  advised,  then  the  king  gave 
them  full  authoritie  to  defye  him.  1885  C.  Plummer 
Fortescue's  Abs.  4  Lim.  Mon.  258  James  Douglas  . .  defied 
the  king  [of  Scotland],  and  offered  his  homage  to  the  King 
of  England. 

f  b.  To  repudiate,  disavow.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt's.  T.  746,  I  defye  the  seurete  and  the 
bond  Which  that  thou  seist  j?at  I  haue  maad  to  thee. 

2.  To  challenge  to  combat  or  battle,  arch. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  655  If  }?ov  art  to  fi3te  bold  com  on  y  J>e 
diffye  !  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xm.  xv,  Tho  knyghtes  in 
the  Castel  defyen  yow.  1595  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  406  Defie 
each  other,  and  pell-mell  Make  worke  vpon  our  selues,  for 
heauen  or  hell.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  49  Th’  infernal  Serpent 
.  .Who  durst  defie  th’  Omnipotent  to  Arms.  1754  Richard¬ 
son  Grandison  I.  xxxix.  291  A  man  who  defies  his.  fellow- 
creature  into  the  field,  in  a  private  quarrel,  must  first  defy 
his  God.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I.  in.  102  Go  now,  Defy  him  to 
the  combat  once  again. 

+  b.  intr.  To  utter  defiance.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rowland  #  O.  449  Appon  sir  Rowlande  he  gan  defy 
With  a  full  hawtayne  steven. 

3.  trans.  To  challenge  to  a  contest  or  trial  of 
skill ;  esp.  to  challenge  to  do  (what  the  challenger 
is  prepared  to  maintain  cannot  be  done;.  Const. 
to  and  inf 

1674  Brevint  Saul  at  Endor  3 66,  I  defie  all  the  Roman 
Preachers  to  say  anything  to  justifie  what  they  do  upon  this 
account.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  773  The  Groom  his 
Fellow-Groom  at  Buts  defies.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxvii. 
181,  I  defy  the  most  subtile  lawyer  in  this  country  to  point 
out  a  single  instance  in  which  they  have  exceeded  the  truth. 
1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.,  ix.  (1890)  21  r,  I  defy  any  one  at  first 
sight  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  fish  leaping  for  sport.  1887 
Bowen  Virg.  /Eneid  vi.  171  In  wild  folly  defying  the  Ocean 
Gods  to  compete. 

4.  To  challenge  the  power  of ;  to  set  at  defiance; 
to  resist  boldly  or  openly  ;  to  set  at  nought. 

1377  Langl.  P.  Pl.  B.  xx.  65  Mylde  men  and  holy  . . 
Defyed  [C.  xxm.  66  Defieden]  al  falsenesse  and  folke  J>at  hit 
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vsed.  <•1386  Chaucer  Sompn .  T.  220  For  hir  lewednesse  I 
I  hem  diflfye.  1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  31 1  Ha,  thou  fortune,  ! 
I  the  defie,  Now  hast  thou  do  to  me  thy  werst.  1530  Palsgr.  i 
515/2,  I  diffye,  I  set  at  naught.  1670  Dryden  Cong.  Granada 
1.  i,  From  my  walls  I  defie  the  Powr’s  of  Spain.  1717T.  Tud- 
way  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.Ser.  11.  IV.  313  With  a  thousand  other 
insolent  speeches  defying  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads.  ! 
1857  Maurice  Ep.  St.  John  xiv.  224  The  Apostles  could  not  | 
defy  the  witness  of  the  conscience. 

b.  Said  of  things :  To  resist  completely,  be 
beyond  the  power  of. 

1715  tr.  P ancirollus  Rerum  Mem.  I.  11.  xix.  116  It 
[Naphtha] . .  defies  to  be  quench’d  by  any  Moisture  whatever.  | 
1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xv,  Others  seemed  to 
defy  all  description.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  III.  xx.  125 
The  fortress  defied  their  attacks.  1871  Morley  Voltaire 
(1886)  242  Holiness,  deepest  of  all  the  words  that  defy  defi¬ 
nition. 

+  5.  To  set  at  nought;  to  reject,  renounce,  de¬ 
spise,  disdain,  revolt  at.  Obs. 

c  1320  R.  Brunne  Med.  743  Y  haue  be  skurged,  scorned 
dyffyed,  Wounded,  angred,  and  crucyfyed.  c  1440  Promp. 
Pam.  1 15  Dyffyyn,  or  vtterly  dyspysyn,  vilipendo.  1484 
Caxton  Curtail  9  Certes,  brother,  thou  demandest  that 
whyche  thou ough test  todeffye.  \$yj'Y\iKU\LKOlde Learnyng 
To  Rdr.,  Some  ther  be  that  do  defye  All  that  is  newe,  and 
ever  do  crye  The  old  is  better,  away  with  the  newe.  1549 
Olde  Erasm.  Par.  These.  4,  I  defie  all  thinges  in  com¬ 
parison  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L\ 
Epil.  21  If  I  were  a  Woman,  I  would  kisse  as  many  of  you 
as  had  . .  breaths  that  I  defi’de  not.  1601  Down/.  Earl 
Huntington  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  T99  No,  Iohn,  I 
defy  To  stain  my  old  hands  in  thy  youthful  blood.  1727-38 
Gay  Fables  1.  xxvi.  17  He  next  the  mastiff’s  honour  try’d, 
Whose  honest  jaws  the  bribe  defy’d. 

6.  ?  To  reprobate ;  to  curse.  Obs. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  95  Hise  deedli  synnis  he  gan 
to  defie.  1548  Hall  Chron.  52  b,  The  faire  damoselles 
defied  that  daie  [at  Agincourt]  in  the  whiche  thei  had  lost 
their  paramors. 

1 7.  intr.  To  have  or  manifest  want  of  faith  ;  to 
have  distrust  of.  Obs.  [OF.  difier  de,  12th  c.  in 
Hatzf.] 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  479  He  were  a  fool  out  of 
bileue  pat  diffiede  heere  of  Cristis  help.  1502  Ord.  Crysten 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  11.  xviii.  136  We  sholde  defye  aboue 
all  of  our  strength  &  our  merytes.  1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph . 
(ed.  3),  Defie,  distrust. 

t  Defy*,  vA  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  defye,  4-5 
defie,  deffye,  5  dyfiye,  difye,  defy,  defyyn. 

[The  word  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  of  F.  origin,  but 
no  equivalent  OF.  defier  has  yet  been  recorded,  nor  is  it 
clear  what  the  etymology  of  such  a  form  would  be.  Phono- 
logically,  it  might  answer  to  L.  defaecare ,  defecdre  (see  De¬ 
fecate);  but  the  sense  offers  difficulties.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  that  if  1  b  were  the  starting-point,  it  might 
conceivably  answer  to  a  late  L.  defaecare  stomachum  (cf. 
dissolvere  stomachum  Pliny).  But  the  sense-development 
remains  uncertain,  and  the  order  here  followed  is  provi¬ 
sional.  It  may  be  that  ‘  dissolve'  was  the  primary  sense.] 

1.  trans.  To  digest  (food).  Said  of  a  person, 
of  the  stomach  or  other  organ,  of  nature,  a  sol¬ 
vent,  etc. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  108  Good  wyn  of  Gaskoyne 
And  wyn  of  Oseye,  Of  Ruyn  and  of  Rochel  pe  Rost  to 
defye.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xm.  404  More  mete  ete  and  dronke 
pen  kende  mi^t  defie.  Ibid.  B.  xv.  63  Hony  is  yuel  to 
defye.  1382  Wyclif  i  Sam.  xxv.  37  Whanne  Naabal  hadde 
defied  the  wyn  [Vulg.  digessisset],  1393  Gower  Conf  III. 
25  My  stomack  may  it  nought  defie.  c  1400  Lanfranc s 
Cirurg.  240  If . .  pe  patient  tnai  not  wel  defie  his  mete. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  115  Defyyn  mete  or  drynke,  digero. 
1542  Boorde  Dyetary  ix.  (1870)  250  The  lyuer  ..  can  not 
truely  decode,  defye  ne  dygest  the  superabundaunce  of 
meate  &  drynke  the  whiche  is  in  the  stomacke. 

b.  To  defy  the  stomach ,  a  person  ;  to  digest  the 
stomach :  see  Digest  v. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  41  Nero  than  . .  slough  hem,  for  he 
wolde  se  The  whose  stomack  was  best  defied.  And  whan 
he  hath  the  sothe  tried,  He  found  that  he,  which  goth  the 
pas,  Defied  best  of  alle  was.  ?  c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  761 
Ye  shall  have  rumney  and  malmesyne. .  Rochell.  The  reed 
your  stomake  to  defye. 

2.  intr.  Of  food :  To  undergo  digestion,  to  digest. 

c  1315  Shoreham  28  Ac  [hyt].  .defith  nau3t  ase  thy  mete.. 

Nabyd  hy3t  nau3t  ase  other  mete  Hys  tyme  of  defyynge. 
1362  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  v.  219  For  hungur  oper  for  Furst  I 
make  myne  A-vou,  Schal  neuer  fysch  on  Fridai  defyen  in 
my  mawe. 

3.  trans.  To  make  ready  by  a  process  likened  to 
digestion,  to  ‘concoct’. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  xxxiii.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  88  Water.,  is 
drawen  in  to  pe  vine  tree  and  sip  in  to  pe  grapis,  and  by 
tyme  defyed  til  pat  it  be  wyn.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  iv.  vii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  It  is  seyde  pat  yf  blood  is  wel 
sode  and  defied,  perof  men  makep  wel  talow.  c  1400  Lan- 
franc's  Cirurg.  222  If  pou  drawist  out  pe  matere  pat  is 
neische  pe  matere  pat  is  hard  is  yvel  to  defie. 

b.  To  dissolve,  waste  by  dissolution. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  76  pilke  ymage  Thei  drowen  out  and 
als  so  faste  Fer  into  Tibre  pei  it  caste,  Wher  pe  riuere  it  hap 
defied,  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  vi.  xv.  ( 1554)  162  b,  The  honde, 
the  head  . .  Were  . .  Upon  a  stake  set  vp  . .  There  to  abyde 
where  it  did  shyne  or  reyne  With  wynde  and  wether  til  they 
wer  defyed. 

c.  intr. 

C1420  Pal  loti,  on  Husb.  in.  1160  (Fitz.  MS.)  The  mirtes 
baies  rype .  .hit  is  to  take  And  honge  hem  in  thy  wyn  wessell 
ywrie  All  cloos  &  long  in  hit  let  hem  defie. 

4.  To  defy  out :  to  eject  as  excrement ;  to  void. 

1382  Wyclif  Dent,  xxiii.  13  Whanne  thow  sittist,  thow 
shalt  delue  bi  enuyrown,  and  the  defied  out  thow  shalt 
couer  with  erthe,  in  the  whych  thow  art  releued. 

Defyer,  obs.  form  of  Defier. 

Yol.  III. 


Defying,  vbl.  sb A  [f.  Defy  vA  +  -ingU] 

The  action  of  Defy  v A  ;  a  defiance,  a  challenge. 

c  1300  K.  Alls.  7289  Alisaunder.  .hath  afonge  thy  deifying. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  116  Defyynge,  or  dyspysynge,  vili- 
pcncio,fl occipencio.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  94  Defiynge,  despec- 
cio ,  etc. ;  vbi  a  disspysynge. 

+  Defying,  vbl.  sb*  [f.  Defy  vA  +  -ing  k] 
The  action  of  digesting  ;  digestion. 
c  1315  [see  Defy  v.  y  2].  c  1400  Latif rand  s  Cirurg.  162  pese 
arterys  goip  to  . .  pe  lyvere  &  gevep  him  vertu  ful  myche 
&  makip  defiynge.  c  1440  Proanp.  Pam.  116  Defyynge  of 
mete  or  drynke,  digest io.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  94  A  Defiynge, 
digestio. 

Defy  •ing \ppl.a.  [f.  Defy  »T  + -ing  k]  That 
defies ;  defiant. 

1834  Macaulay  Pitt  Ess.  (1854)  309/1  His  impetuous, 
adventurous  and  defying  character. 

Hence  Defyingly  adv.,  defiantly,  with  de¬ 
fiance. 

1831  L.  E.  L.  in  Examiner  821/1  The  petticoat  is  defy¬ 
ingly  dragged  through  the  mud.  1856  Mrs.  Browning 
Anr.  Leigh  1.  504,  I  looked  into  his  face  defyingly. 

Defyne,  Defynieion,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Define, 
Definition,  etc. 

Deg,  v.1  dial .  [var.  of  Dag  vA~\  a.  trans. 
To  sprinkle  with  water ;  to  damp.  b.  intr .  To 
drizzle.  Hence  D egging  vbl.  sb. ;  in  comb,  deg - 
Sing-can,  - cart ,  - machine  (see  quots.). 

1674  in  Ray  N.  C.  PVords  14.  1854  W.  Gaskell  Led. 

Lane.  Dial.  28  (La?ic.  Gloss.)  The  word  which  a  Lancashire 
man  employs  for  sprinkling  with  water  is  ‘  to  deg  ’,  and 
when  he  degs  his  garden  he  uses  a  deggin-can.  1865  Miss 
Lahee  Carter s  Struggles  vii.  53  (ibid.),  Si’  tho'  what  a 
deggin'  hoo’s  gin  me.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech .,  Degging - 
machine  (Cotton),  One  for  damping  the  fabric  in  the  process 
of  calendering.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  14  Aug.  2/6  It  was 
usual  for  the  degging  cart  to  go  three  times  over  the  ground 
. .  as  twice  going  over  would  not  deg  across  the  road.  1892 
Northumb.  Wds.,  Deg,  to  drizzle =Dag. 

II  Degage  (ctega^),  a.  ;  fern.  -de.  [F.  pa.  pple. 
of  degager  to  disengage,  put  at  ease.]  Easy,  un¬ 
constrained  (in  manner  or  address'). 

1697  Vanbrugh  Relapse  iv.  vi.  218,  I  do  use  to  appear 
a  little  more  degage.  1712  Budgell  Sped.  No.  277  f  8  An 
Air  altogether  galant  and  degage.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  IV. 
xxxix,  Mamma  pretended  to  be  as  degagee  as  I.  2855 
Dickens  Dorrit  (Househ.  ed.)  203/2  You  ought  to  make 
yourself  fit  for  it  [Society]  by  being  more  degage  and  less 
preoccupied. 

t  Degalant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  3  + 
galant ,  Gallant  «.]  Ungallant,  wanting  in  gal¬ 
lantry. 

1778  Hist.  Eliza  Warwick  II.  6  The  most  insensible  of 
lovers,  the  most  degalant  bridegroom. 

f  Dega^mboy.  Obs.  Short  for  viol-de-gamhoy 
(Shaks ,)  =  viola-da-gamba,  a  musical  instrument: 
see  Gamba  and  Viola. 

1618  Fletcher  Chances  iv.  ii,  Presuming  To  medle  with 
my  degamboys. 

Deganglionate,  Degeneralize :  see  De-II.  i. 
Degarnish  (dzgaunij),  v.  rare.  By-form  of 
Disgarnish  :  see  De-  I.  6. 

t  Dega’st.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  degast  (14th  c.),  mod. 
F.  degat,  f.  OF.  degaster  to  devastate,  f.  De-  I.  3 
+  gaster  to  waste.]  Devastation,  ruin,  waste. 

1392  Wyrley  Armorie  116  Ech  thing  almost  we  turne 
vnto  degaste.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  liv.  214 
He  lost  in  all  these  degasts  eight  Thousand  of  his  men. 

Degelation  (dBdg/Lf'jan).  rare.  [f.  F.  ddgeler 
to  thaw,  f.  des-,  di-  (De-  I.  6)  +  geler  to  freeze.] 
Melting  from  the  frozen  state ;  thawing. 

In  mod.  Diet. 

+  Degen  (dc'-gsn).  Old  Cant.  Also  degan, 
dagen.  [Ger. ;  =sword.] 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Degen ,  a  Sword.  1785  in 
Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  1827  Lytton  Pelham  (1864)  325 
(Farmer)  Tip  him  the  degen. 

t  Dege  nder,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  degenerare ,  F. 
diginirer  (15th  c.),  after  Gender  v.]  intr.  To 
degenerate. 

1539  Taverner  Card.  Wysed.  H.  18  b,  He  forgatte  all 
goodnes  and  degendred  quyte  &  cleane  from  the  renowmed 
&  excellent  vertues  of  hys  father.  1596  Spenser  Hymne 
Heav.  Love  94  So  that  next  off-spring  of  the  Makers  love 
. .  Degendering  to  hate,  fell  from  above  Through  pride. 
1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  ®3  If  it  [Furuncle] ..  much  in- 
flameth,  oftentimes  it  degendereth  into  Anthrax. 

Hence  +  Degendered///.  a.,  degenerate. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  ii.  (1634)  117  The 
)  perverted  and  degendred  nature  of  man. 

t  Dege'ner,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dagMr-er,  ad.  L. 
degenerare :  see  Degenerate.]  intr.  =  prec. 
Hence  Degenered  ppl.  a. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  iv.  Gijb,  Y«  churche  ..  degenered 
much  from  her  first  beutye.  1611  ed.  Spenser’s  F.  Q.  v. 
Prol.  ii,  They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  degenered  [1596 
degendered].  1614  Earl  Stirling  Doomes-day ,  Fifth  Hour 
tR.',  Of  religion  a  degener’d  seed. 

Degeneracy  (dzclgemerasi).  [f.  Degenerate 
a. :  see  -acy.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
degenerate. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  206  This  grand  Degeneracy  of 
the  Church.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  65  r  9  It  is  Nature 
in  its  utmost  Corruption  and  Degeneracy.  1862  Goulburn 
Pers.  Relig.  117  A  degeneracy  from  the  scriptural  theory 
of  Public  Worship.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  v.  336 
The  fall  of  a  nobility  may  be  a  cause  of  degeneracy,  or  it 
may  only  be  a  symptom. 


b.  An  instance  of  degeneracy;  something  that 
is  degenerate,  rare. 

1678  Cudworth  Intel/.  Syst.  133  (R.)  We  incline  ..  to 
account  this  form  of  atheism,  .to  be  but  a  certain  degeneracy 
from  the  right  Heraclitick  and  Zenonian  cabala  1862 
Alford  in  Life  (1873)  345  The  cathedral  of  Sens  is  a  sad 
degeneracy  from  ours. 

Degenerate  (d/d^e-nerAl,  a.  Also  5-6  -at, 
6  Sc.  -it.  [ad.  L.  degenerdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  de¬ 
generare  :  see  next.] 

A.  as  pa.  pple.  =  Degenerated.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1494  [see  B.  1].  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xiv.  42  Sic  bral- 

laris  and  bosteris,  degenerat  fra  thair  naturis.  1552  Abp. 
Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  19  How  matrimonye  was  degenerat 
fra  the  first  perfectioun.  1559  >n  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  viii.  23 
To  what  abuses  the  state  of  that  lyff  was  degenerate.  1607-12 
Bacon  Ess.  Great  Place  (Arb.)  284  Observe  wherein  and  now 
they  have  degenerate.  1733  Swift  OnPoeUy  381  Degen’rate 
from  their  ancient  brood. 

B.  as  adj. 

1.  Having  lost  the  qualities  proper  to  the  race  or 
kind;  having  declined  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
type ;  hence,  declined  in  character  or  qualities ; 
debased,  degraded,  a.  of  persons. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  ccxxxv.  272  Thou  art  degenerat, 
&  growen  out  of  kynde.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  iv.  276  Lear . 
Degenerate  Bastard,  lie  not  trouble  thee;  Yet  haue  I  left  a 
daughter.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  196  The  Laplanders 
are  only  degenerate  Tartars.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  139  Tyrconnel  sprang  ..  from  one  of  those  degenerate 
families  of  the  pale  which  were  popularly  classed  with  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Ireland.  1856  Frouhe  Hist.  Eng. 
(1858)  I.  iii.  242  The  degenerate  representatives  of  a  once 
noble  institution. 

b.  of  animals  and  plants :  spec,  in  Biol.  (cf. 
Degeneration  i  b). 

1611  Bible  Jer.  ii.  21  How  then  art  thou  turned  into  the 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  ?  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc. 
Govt.  11.  i.  (1739)  4  (As  a  Plant  transplanted  into  a  savage 
soil)  in  degree  and  disposition  wholly  degenerate.  1665 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677 )  12  Penguins  . .  the  wings  or  fins 
hanging  down  like  sleeves,  covered  with  down  instead  of 
Feathers  . .  a  degenerate  Duck.  1879  Ray  Lankf.ster 
Degeneration  52  The  Ascidian  Phallusia  shows  itself  to  be 
a  degenerate  Vertebrate  by  beginning  life  as  a  tadpole. 
1890  M.  Marshall  in  Nature  11  Sept.,  Animals  ..  which 
have  lost  organs  or  systems  which  their  progenitors  pos¬ 
sessed,  are  commonly  called  degenerate. 

c.  fig.  of  things.  (In  Geom.  applied  to  a  locus 
of  any  order  when  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
aggregate  of  loci  of  a  lower  order.) 

1552  [see  A].  1669  Gale  Crt.  of  Gentiles  1.  1.  vii.  36  The 

several  names  . .  were  al  but  corrupt  degenerate  derivations 
from  Iewish  Traditions.  1763  J.  Brown  Foetry  Mus.  xi. 
193  The  degenerate  Arts  sunk  with  the  degenerate  City. 
1878  Morley  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  201  The  cant  and 
formalism  of  any  other  degenerate  form  of  active  faith. 

2.  transf.  Characterized  by  degeneracy. 

1651  tr.  Bacon  s  Life  <5*  Death  8  In  Tame  Creatures,  their 
Degenerate  Life  corrupteth  them.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xil. 
540  Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days.  1870  Swin¬ 
burne  Ess.  <$-  Stud.  (1875)  101  There  has  never  been  an  age 
that  was  not  degenerate  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  fools. 

Degenerate  [d/d^e  nere't),  v.  [f.  degenerat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  degenerare  to  depart  from  its  race 
or  kind,  to  fall  from  its  ancestral  quality,  f.  degencr 
adj.  that  departs  from  its  race,  ignoble,  f.  De-  I.  i 
+gener-  {genus')  race,  kind.  So  F.  aigtnirer 
(15th  c.  in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  intr.  To  lose,  or  become  deficient  in,'  the 
qualities  proper  to  the  race  or  kind  ;  to  fall  away 
from  ancestral  virtue  or  excellence ;  hence  (more 
generally),  to  decline  in  character  or  qualities, 
become  of  a  lower  type.  a.  of  persons. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Did.  (Arb.)  31  Degeneratinge  from 
al  kind  of  honestie  and  faithfulnes.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm. 
Titus  i.  12  When  men  degenerate,  and  by  sinne  put  off  the 
nature  of  man.  1651  Hobbes  I.eviath.  1.  xiii.  63  The  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  which  men  . .  degenerate  into  in  a  civill  Warre. 
1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  C'tess  of  Mar  10  Mar., 
It  is  well  if  I  do  not  degenerate  into  a  downright  story¬ 
teller.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  v,  In  this  respect  Floren¬ 
tines  have  not  degenerated  from  their  ancestral  customs. 

b.  of  animals  and  plants. 

1577  Bull  Luther’s  Comm.  Ps.  Grad.  (1615)  193  They  de¬ 
generate,  and  grow  out  of  kind,  and  become  evil  plants. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  518  Plants  for  want  of  Culture,  degene¬ 
rate  to  be  baser  in  the  same  kind  ;  and  sometimes  so  far,  as 
to  change  into  another  kind.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  De¬ 
generation,  It  is  a  great  dispute  among  the  naturalists, 
whether  or  no  animals,  plants,  etc.  be  capable  of  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  other  species?  184s  Ford  Handbk.  Spain  1.  53 
They  have  from  neglect  degenerated  into  ponies. 

c.  transf.  and  fig.  of  things. 

1543  Raynold  Byrth  of  Mankynde  40  When  they  be  en¬ 
tered  into  the  nauell,  the  ii.  vaynes  degenerat  in  one.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iii.  §  2.  12  After  that  the  state  of 
Rome  was  not  it  selfe,  but  did  degenerate.  1741  Butler 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  263  Liberty  . .  is  . .  liable  . .  to  degene¬ 
rate  insensibly  into  licentiousness.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  123  The  Latin  of  the  bar  had  degenerated  into 
the  most  ludicrous  barbarism. 

d.  Geom.  Of  a  curve  or  other  locus :  To  become 
reduced  to  a  lower  order,  or  altered  into  a  locus  of 
a  different  or  less  complex  form. 

1763  W.  Emerson  Meth.  Increments  vii,  If  the  parts  of  the 
abscissa  be  taken  infinitely  small,  then  these  parallelograms 
degenerate  into  the  curve. 

j-  2.  To  show  a  falling- off  or  degeneration  from 
an  anterior  type  ;  to  be  degenerate.  Obs. 
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1548  Hall  Chron .  176b,  Jhon  Talbot  erleof  Shrewesbury, 
a  valeant  person,  and  not  degenerating  from  his  noble  parent. 
1623  Bingham  Xenophon  48  Of  such  Ancestors  are  you  de¬ 
scended.  I  speak  not  this,  as  though  you  degenerated  from 
them.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  iv.  451  Such  Tydeus  was  . . 
Gods  !  how  the  son  degenerates  from  the  sire.  1739  — 
in  Swift' s  Lett.  (1766)  II.  255  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  daughter  does 
not  degenerate  from  the  humour  and  goodness  of  her  father. 

+  3.  To  become  or  be  altered  in  nature  or  char¬ 
acter  (without  implying  debasement)  ;  to  change 
in  kind  ;  to  show  an  alteration  from  a  normal  type. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  176  b,  The  Scottes  also  not  degenerat- 
yng  from  their  olde  mutabilitie.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist .  149  It  is  now  highe  time  for  you  to  degenerate,  and 
to  be  unlike  your  selfe  [i.e.  less  martial J.  1597  Gerarde 
Herbal  1.  xlii.  62  It  is  altered  . .  into  Wheate  it  selfe,  as  de¬ 
generating  from  bad  to  better.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810) 
III.  186  Some  ..  followed  Courses  degenerating  from  the 
Voyage  before  pretended. 

f4.  To  fall  away,  revolt.  Obs.  rare. 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  98  a,  The  Cornish  men  . .  marched 
to  ..Welles,  where  James  Touchet,  Lord  Audely,  degene¬ 
rated  to  their  party.  1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  431 
His  friends  forsake  him,  his  wife  and  children  suffer  with 
him,  or  leaue  him,  or  rebell,  or  degenerate  against  him. 

f  5.  trans.  To  cause  to  degenerate ;  to  reduce  to 
a  lower  or  worse  condition ;  to  debase,  degrade. 

1645  Milton  TetracJi.  192  It  degenerates  and  disorders  the 
best  spirits.  1653  Cloria  $  Narcissus  I.  172  The  least  de¬ 
jection  of  spirit  . .  would  degenerate  you  from  your  birth 
and  education.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  2/1  They. .  Degene¬ 
rate  themselves  to  Brutes.  1790-1811  Combe  Devil  upon 
Two  Sticks  in  Eng \  (1817)  iv.  16  Her  theatric  excellencies 
. .  are  impaired  by  physical  defects,  or  degenerated  by  the 
adoption  of  bad  habits. 

+  6.  To  generate  (something  of  an  inferior  or 
lower  type).  Obs.  rare . 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch Hen.  V  xciv,  A  bastard  flye, 
Corrupting  where  it  breaths  . .  Degenerating  Putrefaction. 
1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Bart  hoi.  Anat.  1.  xxxii.  75  It  is 
backwards  more  deep  and  broad,  that  the  lower  and  after¬ 
end  might  degenerate  as  it  were  the  Ditch  or  Trench. 

Hence  Degenerating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Bj'it.  vi.  xx.  §  1.  105  Young  Corn- 
modus,  his  soone  degenerating  Son.  1693  Brancard  Phys. 
Diet.  140/1  Metaptosis ,  the  degenerating  of  one  Disease  into 
another,  as  of  a  Quartane  Ague  into  a  Tertian.  1746  W. 
Horsley  The  Fool  No.  5  ?6  A  Degenerating  from  this  Char¬ 
acter  is  the  Progress  towards  the  Formation  of  a  Beau. 

Degenerated,  ppl.  a.  [-edL]  Fallen  from 
ancestral  or  original  excellence  ;  degenerate. 

1581  Pettie  Gnazzo  s  Civ,  Conv.  11.  (1586)  84  Unknowen 
and  degenerated  posteritie.  1727  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  iv. 
(1840)  31  The  Devil  is  . .  a  degenerated,  fallen,  and  evil 
spirit.  1808  Wilford  Sacr.  Isles  in  Asiat.  Res.  VIII.  302 
In  the  present  wicked  age  and  degenerated  times. 

Degenerately  (d/fl^emerptli),  adv.  [f.  De¬ 
generate  a.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  degenerate  manner. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  145  Nothing  now  adayes  is 
more  degenerately  forgott’11,  than  the  true  dignity  of  man. 
a  1671  J.  Worthington  Misc.  29(1'.)  A  short  view  of  Rome, 
Christian,  though  apostatized  and  degenerately  Christian. 

Degenerateness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
Degenerate  quality  or  condition  ;  degeneracy. 

1640  Wilkins  New  Planet  x.  (1707)  272  A  Degenerateness 
and  Poverty  of  Spirit.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Conipit.  vi. 
156  This  degenerateness,  which  frequently  happens  to  the 
bloud  in  Autumnal  Fevers. 

Degeneration  (d/d^ener^jan).  [a.  F.  de¬ 
generation  (15th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  n.  of  action  from  L. 
degenerare  to  Degenerate  :  see  -ation.] 

1.  The  process  of  degenerating  or  becoming  de¬ 
generate  ;  the  falling  off  from  ancestral  or  earlier 
excellence  ;  declining  to  a  lower  or  worse  stage  of 
being  ;  degradation  of  nature. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  460  That  so  he  might 
learn  the  difference  betwixt  his  generation,  and  his  degenera¬ 
tion,  and  consider  how  great  a  loss  unto  him  was  his  fall  in 
Paradise.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot,  i.  3  Others  con¬ 
ceived  it  most  natural  to  end  in  fire  . .  whereby  they  also 
declined  a  visible  degeneration  into  worms.  1661  Cowley 
Prop.  Adv.  Exp.  Philos.  Conch,  Capable  (as  many  good  In¬ 
stitutions)  . .  of  Degeneration  into  any  thing  harmful.  1845 
Maurice  Mor.  Philos,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  598/1  It  is 
possible  in  each  case  to  trace  the  process  of  degeneration. 

b.  Biol.  A  change  of  structure  by  which  an 
organism,  or  some  particular  organ,  becomes  less 
elaborately  developed  and  assumes  the  form  of  a 
lower  type. 

[1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Others  hold,  that  degeneration 
only  obtains  in  vegetables  ;  and  define  it  the  change  of  a 
plant  of  one  kind,  into  that  of  another  viler  kind.  Thus,  say 
they,  wheat  degenerates  into  darnel . .  But  our  . .  best  natu¬ 
ralists  maintain  the  opinion  of  such  a  degeneration,  or  trans¬ 
mutation,  to  be  erroneous.]  1848  Carpenter  Anim.  Phys. 
33  Such  a  degeneration  may  take  place  simply  from  want 
of  use.  1879  Ray  Lankester  Degeneration  (1880)  32  De¬ 
generation  may  be  defined  as  a  gradual  change  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  in  which  the  organism  becomes  adapted  to  less  varied 
and  less  complex  conditions  of  life.  Ibid.  32  Elaboration  of 
some  one  organ  may  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  De¬ 
generation  in  all  the  others.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.,  In 
many  flowers  . .  the  formation  of  a  nectary  results  from  the 
degeneration  of  the  stamens. 

e.  Path.  ‘  A  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of 
parts,  consisting  in  a  disintegration  of  tissue,  or  in 
a  substitution  of  a  lower  for  a  higher  form  of  struc¬ 
ture  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1851  60  in  Mayni:  Expos.  I.ex.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  lied. 
(1880)  54.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  193  The 
gangrenous  degeneration  rapidly  extended.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  s.v.,  Fatty  degeneration,  .consists  in  the  substitution 


of  oil  globules  for  the  healthy  protoplasm  of  cells,  or  other 
structures,  by  transformation  . .  of  the  protoplasmic  com¬ 
pound. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  degenerate;  degeneracy. 
?  1481  Caxton  Oral.  G.  Flamineus  F  j,  Rather  . .  with  de- 
generacion  than  nobleness,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  ix. 
446  It  speaks  the  degeneration  of  any  soul  . .  that  it  should 
desire  to  incorporate  itself  with  any.  .sensual  delights.  1865 
Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixviii.  368  When  the  popular 
notion  of  its  degeneration  was  actually  realized. 

J-3.  Something  that  has  degenerated;  a  degene¬ 
rate  form  or  product.  Ohs. 

C1645  Howell  Lett.  (1892)  II.  475  What  Languages  . .  are 
Dialects,  Derivations,  or  Degenerations  from  their  Originals. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  xvii.  147  Cockle,  Aracus, 
jEgilops,  and  other  degenerations  which  come  up  in  unex¬ 
pected  shapes.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iv.  453  The 
Degenerations  and  Counterfeits  of  Benevolence. 

Hence  Degener  ationist  nonce-wd .,  one  who 
holds  a  theory  of  degeneration. 

1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  48  The  opinions  of  older 
writers  . .  whether  progressionists  or  degenerationists. 

Degenerative  (dzd^cnerAiv),  a.  [f.  L.  de- 
generdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  degenerare  to  Degenerate 
+  -ive.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  tending  to,  degenera¬ 
tion. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Month.  Rev.  1879  Ray  Lankes- 
ter  Adv.  Science  (1890]  46  Degenerative  evolution.  1890 
Humphry  Old  Age  149  Other  degenerative  changes,  such  as 
calcification  of  the  costal  cartilages. 

Degeneratory  (dfd^e’neratari),  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ORY.]  Tending  to  degeneration. 

1876  R.  F.  Burton  Gorilla  /..  I.  28  Perhaps  six  years  had 
exercised  a  degeneratory  effect  upon  Roi  Denis. 

Degenered :  see  Degener. 
Degenerescence  (-esens).  Biol.  [a.  F.  di- 

gi! n£re sconce  (1799  in  Hatzf.),  f.  degtnerescent, 
deriv.  of  ddginerer  to  degenerate,  after  L.  inchoative 
vbs. :  see  -escent.]  Tendency  to  degenerate  ;  the 
process  of  degeneration. 

1882  G.  Allen  in  St.  James's  Gaz.  30  May  3  They  have 
all  . .  acquired  the  same  parasitic  habits,  and  . .  exhibit  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  in  the  same  process  of  degenerescence.  1884 

H.  Macmillan  in  Brit.  <$•  For.  Evang.  Rev.  Apr.  315  The 
degenerescence  of  Decandolle  brings  all  the  parts  of  the 
flower  back  to  the  leaf. 

+  Dege‘nerize,  V.  Obs.  rare— '.  [f.  I..  degener 
(see  next)  +  -ize.]  intr.  To  become  degenerate, 
to  degenerate. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Rartas  11.  iii.  Vocation  104  Degeneriz’d, 
decaid,  and  withered  quight. 

+  Dege'nerous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  degener  de¬ 
generate,  bastard,  spurious  (see  Degenerate  v.)  + 
-ous,  after  Generous  a.,  of  which  it  is,  in  some 
senses,  treated  as  a  derivative :  cf.  ungenerous,  de¬ 
gallant '.] 

1.  Fallen  from  ancestral  virtue  or  excellence,  un¬ 
worthy  of  one’s  ancestry  or  kindred,  degenerate, 
a.  of  persons. 

1600  Dekker  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  74  Your  Grace  to 
do  me  honour  Heapt  on  the  head  of  this  degenerous  boy 
Desertless  favours.  1643  Prynne  Sod.  Poivcr  Pari.  iv.  35 
Disclaiming  them  as  degenerous  Brats,  and  not  their  sonnes, 
a  1734  North  Lives  I.  199  An  upstart  and  degenerous  race. 

b.  of  personal  qualities,  feelings,  actions,  etc. 
1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  1.  Iii,  The  least  felt  touch  of  a 

degenerous  feare.  a  1734  North  Exam.  n.  v.  §  41  (1740) 
338  That  this  Passive-Obedience  or  Non-Resistance  of 
theirs  is  a  slavish  and  degenerous  Principle. 

c.  transf.  Characterized  by  degeneration. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  x.  (1632)  647  In  our  effemi¬ 
nate  and  degenerous  age.  1690  Boyle  Chr.  Virtuoso  u.  39 
Especially  in  such  a  Degenerous  age. 

d.  Const. from,  {fared) 

1657  1  If.  H.  King  Poems  iii.  ix.  (1843)  91  He  n’er  had 
skew’d  Himself.  .So  much  degen’rous  from  renowned  Vere. 
1695  Dodwell  Def.  Vind.  Deprived  Bps.  36  The  Ages  he 
deals  in  were  very  degenerous  from  the  Piety  and  Skill  of 
their  Primitive  Ancestors. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  of  things  {csp.  organisms  or 
organic  products). 

1635  F. White  Sabbath  Ep.  Ded.  4  A  good  tree  hath  some 
degenerous  branches.  1748  Univ.  Mag.  Aug.  65  That . .  a 
new  born  child  should. .  be  corrupted  by  the  degenerous  and 
adventitious  milk  of  another. 

Hence  f  Degenerously  adv.,  f  Dege'nerous- 
ness. 

1627  H.  Burton  Baiting  of  Pope's  Bull  94  No  true 
Englishman  will  be  . .  so  vnnaturally  and  degenerously  im¬ 
pious.  a  1734  North  Lives  I.  371  Naming  him  so  de¬ 
generously  as  he  did.  1678  Walton  Life  Sanderson  (1681) 
2  All  the  Rubbish  of  their  Degenerousness  ought  to  fali 
heavy  on  such  dishonourable  heads. 

Degentilize,  degermanize:  see  De-  II.  i. 
Dege  omorphiza-tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II. 

I ,  Gr.  yfj  (comb,  yew-)  earth  +  popepr)  form.]  The 
process  of  making  unlike,  or  less  like,  the  earth. 

1894  Jrnl.  Educ.  1  Jan.  61/2  [They  insist]  that  religious 
progress  tends  towards  the  de-anthropomorphization  of  God. 
Does  it  not  equally  tend  towards  the  de-geomorphization  of 
heaven  ? 

Dege'rm,  v.  [De-  II.  2.]  traits.  To  remove 
the  germ  from  (e.  g.  wheat). 

Dege’rminator.  [De-  II.  1  +  L. germen  germ.] 
A  machine  with  iron  discs  for  splitting  the  grains 
of  wheat  and  removing  the  germ. 

In  mod.  Diets. 


Degeroite  (degem'Daith  Min.  [Named  1850 
f.  Degero  in  Finland.]  A  variety  of  Hisingerite. 
1868  in  Dana  Min.  489. 

Degest,  obs.  form  of  Digest. 

Degging  :  see  Deg  vd 

Degh,  obs.  pres.  t.  of  Dow  v.  to  be  of  use. 

Degise,  obs.  form  of  Disguise. 

+  Deglabrate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deglabrat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  dcglabrare  to  smooth  down,  make 
smooth,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  glabr-  smooth,  glabrdre  to 
make  smooth.]  traits.  To  make  quite  smooth. 
Hence  Deglabrated  ppl.  a. 

1623  Cockeram,  Deglabrate ,  to  pull  off  skin,  hayre,  or 
the  like.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Conipit.  xiv.  466  An  Eye¬ 
lid  inverted,  .was  amended  by  cutting  the  Circle  of  the 
Deglabrated  Eye-lid. 

Degladiation,  obs.  form  of  Digladiation. 
Deglaze  v. :  see  De-  II.  2. 
t  Deglo'ry,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  Glory 
sb. ]  traits.  To  deprive  of  its  glory. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet.  1.  xvii,  To  crowne  his 
head,  That  was  before  with  thornes  degloried.  1653  R. 
Mason  in  Bulwer's  Anthropomet.  Let.  to  Author,  Neither 
his  soule  nor  body  (both  being  so  degloried). 

t  Deglubate,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  deglu- 
birre  to  peel,  flay  (f.  De-  I.  3  +  glubere  to  peel,  flay) 
+  -ate.]  traits.  To  flay,  excoriate. 

1623  Cockeram,  Deglubate,  to  fley  a  thing.  1698  Fryer 
Acc.  E.  Ind.  If  P.  297  To  prevent  the  sharp  Winds  deglu- 
bating  us,  we  housed  our  selves  Cap-a-pee  under  Felts. 

t  Deglu'bing,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f .  *de- 
ghtbe  vb.,  ad.  L.  degliibcre  :  see  prec.]  Flaying. 

a  1658  Cleveland  Cl.  Vind.  (1677;  96  Now^  enter  his 
Taxing  and  deglubing  Face,  a  squeezing  Look  like  that  of 
Vespasianus. 

Deglu'tate,  v.  rare  ~ '.  [irreg.  f.  L.  deglutlre : 
see  next.]  =  Deglute. 

1867  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  III.  11.  639  The  chance 
of  choking  does  not  depend  upon  hair  which  is  deglutated. 

Deglute  (d/gbPt),  v.  Obs.  exc.  as  nonce-wd. 
In  6  di-.  [f.  L.  deglutlre,  f.  De-  I.  1  down  + 
gliitire,  glutiire  to  swallow.]  trans.  To  swallow, 
swallow  down.  Also  ah  sol. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  101/2  Make 
little  Pilles,  contayne  them  in  thy  mouth,  and  by  little  and 
little  diglute  or  swallowe  them.  1820  L.  Hunt  Indicator 
No.  64  (1822)  II.  95  They  champ,  they  grind,  they  deglute. 

+  Deglu'tible,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  degliiti-re 
(see  prec.)  +  -ble.]  Capable  of  being  swallowed. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  513  Some  are  prescribed 
in  a  potable  forme  . .  Others  deglutible,  as  pills  and 
powders. 

Degltrtinate,  v.  [f.  L .deglutinat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  degliitindre  to  unglue  (Pliny),  f.  De-  I.  6  + 
glutindre  to  glue.] 

fl.  trans.  To  unglue;  to  loosen  or  separate 
(things  glued  together).  Obs. 

1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Roode  (1876)  16  (D.)  The  Hand  of 
Outrage  that  deglutinates  His  Vesture,  glu’d  with  gore- 
blood  to  His  backe.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deglutinat  ed. 

2.  To  deprive  of  gluten,  extract  the  gluten  from. 

1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hence  Deglutina'tion. 

1623  in  Cockeram  ii.  s.  v.  Vnglning.  1721  in  Bailey. 
t  Deglirtion.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  P\  deglution 
(Cotgr.).]  =next. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  115  Compressed  with  the 
tongue  or  teeth  before  deglution. 

Deglutition  (d/igbrtrjan).  Phys.  [a.  F.  de¬ 
glutition  (Pare  16th  c.),  n.  of  action  f.  L.  deglii- 
tire  :  see  Deglute.]  The  action  of  swallowing. 

1650  Bulwer  Antlwopomet.  118  The  action  of  the  Gullet, 
that  is  Deglutition.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  ii.  135 
The  Nerves  of  the  Fauces,  and  Muscles  of  Deglutition. 
1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  (1804)  195  In  a  city  feast  . .  what 
deglutition,  what  anhelation  !  1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Obs. 

199  The  difficulty  of  deglutition  arose  from  the  unnatural 
state  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  were  placed. 
1861  Lowell  Biglcnv  F.  Poems  1890  II.  216  Persons  who 
venture  their  lives  in  the  deglutition  of  patent  medicines, 
b.  In  fig.  senses  of  szuallow. 

1764  Reid  Inquiry  vi.  §  19  As  the  stomach  receives  its 
food,  so  the  soul  receives  her  images  by  a  kind  of  nervous 
deglutition.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  (1857)  241  Judgment 
untempered  by  feeling  is  too  bitter  and  husky  a  morsel  for 
human  deglutition.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  187  Even 
such  good  Catholics  as  the  Irish  chiefs  had  commenced  a 
similar  process  of  deglutition,  much  to  their  comfort. 

Deglutitious  (dfglwti'Jas),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  : 
see  -ous.]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  deglutition. 

1822  Heber  in  Jer.  Tayloi's  Wks.  (18281 1.  Introd.  p.  xci, 
With  the  poor  book  which  is  beslavered  with  such  degluti¬ 
tious  phrases  I  have  no  acquaintance. 

Deglutitive  (d/gl?7-titiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  next 
+  -ive.]  =next. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Deglutitory  (d/gbl-titari),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
degliitit-,  ppl.  stem  of  deglutlre  to  Deglute  +  -ory.] 
Pertaining  to  deglutition ;  having  the  function  of 
swallowing. 

1864  in  Webster.  1887  Comh.  Mag.  Jan.  59  The  little 
invalid,  whose  masticatory  and  deglutitory  powers  were 
now  feebler. 

Deglycerin(e  v. :  see  De-  II.  2. 
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De^gO'rder.  Math.  [Made  up  of  Degree  + 
Order.]  The  pair  of  numbers  signifying  the 
degree  and  order  of  any  mathematical  form. 

1880  Sylvester  in  Amcr.  Jrtil.  Malhem.  III.  When 
u=2  we  know  that  the  degorder  is  (4  ;  4). 

t  Degorge  (d/gpMdg),  v.  06s.  [a.  F.  ddgorger, 
OF.  desgorger  :  see  De-  I.  6.]  =  Disgoisge. 

1493  Eestivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  142  These  people  . .  made 
dragons  for  to  spytte  &  degorge  flambes  of  fyre  out  of  theyr 
mouthes.  1586  B.  Young  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  181  b,  It 
beehoveth.  .to  chew  it  [a  hastie  sentence]  well  in  our  mindes 
before,  least  it  be  thought  to  be  degorged  . .  raw  and  un¬ 
digested.  162Z  Boys  JVks.  2  We  must  degorge  our  malice 
before  we  pray.  1635  Person  Varieties  1.  24  All  other  waters 
doe  degorge  themselves  into  her  [the  sea’s]  bosome.  1737 
Bracken  Farriery  Impr .  (1757)  II.  69  The  Farrier’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  . .  1726  .  .says,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  degorging, 
tho’  I  suppose  he  means  the  disgorging ,  of  the  great  Vein. 

t  Degoivst, degout.  06s.  rare.  [a.  OF.  des-, 
degoust ,  in  mod.F.  dtlgodli]  =  Disgust. 

1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  n.  150  Brinish  ..  and  of  an 
Unsavoury  Degout.  1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  viii. 
154  From  hence  comes  all  that  degoust  and  surfeit  in  Matters 
of  Religion. 

+  Degou  t,  v.  06s.  [a.  F.  ddgoutter,  OF.  de- 

guter  (i2lh  c.),  =  Pr.  degotar:— Rom.  type  *degut- 
tdre,  f.  L.  De-  1. 1,  down  +gutta  drop ;  cf '.guttdtus 
splashed,  spotted.] 

1.  trans.  To  spot,  besprinkle  with  drops  or  spots. 

1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxi,  A  mantill  ..  That  furrit  was 
with  ermyn  full  quhite,  Degoutit  with  the  self  in  spottis 
blake.  i486  Bk.  St.  A  /bans  A  viij  b,  Ye  shall  say  she  is 
Degouted  to  the  vttermost  brayle. 

2.  To  shed  in  drops,  distil. 

1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  iv.  42  The  chambre  where  she 
held  her  consystory  The  dewe  aromatyke  dyde  oft  degoute 
Of  fragrant  floures.  1509  —  Past.  Pleas.  198  Her  redolente 
wordes  . .  Degouted  vapoure  moost  aromatyke. 

Degradable  (digr<?Ddab’l),  a.  [f.  Degrade 
v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  degraded. 

[1867  H.  Kingsley  Silcote  of  S.  xxxvii.  (1876)  255  The 
labourer,  .is  undegradable,  being  in  a  chronic  state  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.] 

De  gradand.  rare.  [ad.  L.  degradand- us  to 
be  degraded,  gerundive  of  degraddre  to  Degrade.] 
One  who  is  to  be  degraded  from  his  rank  or  order. 

1891  R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  IV.  494  The  degradand 
is  to  be  brought  in  his  daily  or  ordinary  aress. 

Degradation  1  (degrad^-Jan).  [a.  F.  degra¬ 
dation  (14th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.med.L.  degradation - 
cm,  n.  of  action  f.  degraddre,  to  Degrade  :  see 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  degrading. 

1.  Deposition  from  some  rank,  office,  or  position 
of  honour  as  an  act  of  punishment ;  esp.  the  de¬ 
priving  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  his  orders,  benefices, 
and  privileges,  of  a  knight,  military  officer,  etc.,  of 
his  rank,  of  a  graduate  of  his  academical  degree. 

In  Eccl.  Law ,  two  kinds  of  degradation  are  recognized  : 
see  quot.  1885. 

a  1535  More  JVks.  624  (R.)  Vpon  . .  hys  degradacion,  he 
kneled  downe  before  the  byshoppes  chauncellour.  .&  humbli 
besought  him  of  absolucion  fro  the  sentence  of  excom- 
municacion.  1586  Exam.  H.  Barrowe  in  Hart .  Misc. 
(Malh.)  II.  35  Since  his  excommunication  and  degradation 
by  the  Romish  church.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1. 
(1843)  22/2  He  saw  many  removes  and  degradations  in  all 
the  other  offices  of  which  he  had  been  possessed.  1726 
Ayliffe  Parergon  206  Degradation  is  commonly  used  to 
denote  a  Deprivation  or  Removing  of  a  Man  from  his 
Office  and  Benefice.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Halifax ,  An 
.  .active  statesman,  .exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  degradation.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  253/2  Degra¬ 
dation  is  of  two  kinds,  verbal  and  real.  By  the  first  a 
criminous  cleric  is  declared  to  be  perpetually  deposed  from 
clerical  orders,  or  from  the  execution  thereof,  so  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  order  and  function  . .  and  of  any  benefice 
which  he  might  have  previously  enjoyed ..  Real  or  actual 
degradation  is  that  which,  besides  deposing  a  cleric  from 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  actually  strips  him  of  his  orders, 
according  to  a  prescribed  ceremonial,  and  delivers  him  to 
the  secular  arm  to  be  punished. 

2.  Lowering  in  honour,  estimation,  social  posi¬ 
tion,  etc. ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  so 
lowered. 

c  1752  Johnson  in  Boswell  11887)  IV.  382  note ,  A  Table  of 
the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians,  distinguished  by 
figures  into  six  degrees  of  value,  with  notes,  giving  the 
reasons  of  preference  or  degradation.  1794  S.  Williams 
Vermont  152  This  degradation  of  the  female  was  carried  to 
its  greatest  extreme.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  Farm 
v.  70  They  would  complain  of  the  degradation  of  obtaining 
their  food  by  rendering  service.  1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol. 
Econ.  85  Enough  ought  to  have  been  saved  to  avoid  the 
need  of  charity  or  the  degradation  of  the  poor-house. 

3.  Lowering  in  character  or  quality  ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  degraded  morally  or  intellectu¬ 
ally  ;  moral  debasement. 

1697  Locke  2nd  Vind.  Christ.  (R.),  The  lowest  degrada¬ 
tion  that  human  nature  could  sink  to.  a  1716  South  (J  ), 
So  deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our  nature.  1856  Sir  B. 
Brodie  Psychol.  Inq .  I.  iii.  77  Nothing  can  tend  more  to 
every  kind  of  ..  degradation  than  the  vice  of  gin-drinking. 
1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxvii.  (1878)  473  She 
would  not  submit  to  the  degradation  of  marrying  a  man  she 
did  not  love. 

4.  Reduction  to  an  inferior  type  or  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Also  altrib. 

1850  H.  Rogers  Ess.  II.  iv.  169  The  vocabulary  would 
be  for  the  most  part  retained,  and  the  grammatical  forms 
undergo  degradation.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  34  The 


progression-theory  recognizes  degradation,  and  the  degra¬ 
dation-theory  recognizes  progression,  as  powerful  influences 
in  the  course  of  culture. 

b.  spec.  Biol.  Reduction  of  an  organ  or  structure 
to  a  less  perfect  or  more  rudimentary  condition ; 
degeneration. 

1849  Balfour  Alanual of  Bot.  §  649  There  is  thus  traced 
a  degradation ,  as  it  is  called,  from  a  flower  with  three 
stamens  and  three  divisions  of  the  calyx,  to  one  with 
a  single  bract  and  a  single  stamen  or  carpel.  1872  Mivart 
Elem.  Aiuit.  39  ‘Degradation*  is  a  constant  character  of 
the  last  vertebrae  in  all  classes  of  Vertebrates.  Ibid.  ii.  59 
The  maximum  of  degradation  and  abortion  of  the  coccyx 
is  in  the  Bats. 

c.  Structural  Bot.  A  change  in  the  substance  of 
the  organized  structures  of  plants,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  products  {degradation-products)  which 
have  no  further  use  in  the  building  up  of  new  cell- 
walls  or  protoplasmic  structures. 

1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs’.  Bot.  628  The  substances 
which  cause  lignification,  suberisation,  or  cuticularisation 
are  also  probably  the  result  of  a  partial  degradation  of  the 
cellulose  of  the  cell-walls.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Degrada¬ 
tion  products,  a  term  applied  to  such  compounds  as  gum 
in  plants.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Barys  Phaner.  511 
The  transformation  or  degradation  of  the  alburnum  into 
duramen  takes  place  in  some  [trees]  gradually,  in  others 
suddenly. 

d.  Physics.  The  conversion  of  (energy)  into  a 
lower  form,  i.e.  one  which  has  a  decreased  capa¬ 
bility  of  being  transformed. 

1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  384  When  mechanical  energy  is 
transmuted  into  heat  by  friction  or  otherwise  there  is  always 
a  degradation  in  the  form  of  energy.  1876  Tait  Rec.  Adv. 
Phys.  Sc.  vi.  146  A  certain  amount  of  degradation  (de¬ 
graded  energy  meaning  energy  less  capable  of  being  trans¬ 
formed  than  before). 

5.  A  lowering  or  reducing  in  strength,  amount, 
etc. 

1769  Strange  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  55  This  plant  was  in 
the  first  stage  of  putrefaction  . .  hence  its  degradation  of 
colour..  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  v.  (1869)  1.  36  The  de¬ 
gradation  in  the  value  of  silver,  [bid.  1.  xi.  I  243  This 
degradation,  both  in  the  real  and  nominal  value  of  wool. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Senile  degradation,  the  gradual 
failure  of  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  due  to  age.  1889 
J.  M.  Duncan  Lect.  Dis.  Women  xvi.  (ed.  4)  127  Producing 
as  its  only  great  indication,  degradation  of  the  general 
health,  and  a  hydroperitoneal  collection. 

6.  Geol.  The  disintegration  and  wearing  down  of 
the  surface  of  rocks,  cliffs,  strata,  etc.,  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  and  aqueous  action. 

1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  327  Those  of  siliceous  shistus  are 
most  subject  to  this  degradation  and  decomposition.  1802 
Playfair Hutton.  Tit.  156  The  great  degradation  of 
mountains,  involved  in  this  hypothesis.  1853  Phillifs 
Rivers  Yorksh.  i.  11  The  chalk  ..  yields  rather  easily  to 
degradation.  1875  Croll  Climate  <$•  T.  xvii.  268  Old  sea- 
bottoms  formed  out  of  the  accumulated  material  derived 
from  the  degradation  of  primeval  land-surfaces. 

b.  transf.  Wearing  down  of  any  surface. 

1849  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  §  17.  179  The  materials  to 
be  employed  are  liable  to  degradation,  as  brick,  sandstone, 
or  soft .  limestone.  1861  Flo..  Nightingale  Nursing  62 
There  is  a  constant  degradation,  as  it  is  called,  taking 
place  from  everything  except  polished  or  glazed  articles. 

Degradation 2  (df.grad^-Jsn).  [In  sense  i, 
a.  F.  dt!gi-adation  (Moliere,  17th  c.),  ad.  It.  digra- 
dazione,  f.  digradare  to  come  down  by  degrees. 
Sense  2  may  also  be  from  It. ;  but  cf.  Gradation.] 

1.  Painting.  The  gradual  lowering  of  colour  or 
light  in  a  painting  ;  esp.  that  which  gives  the  effect 
of  distance  ;  gradation  of  tint ;  gradual  toning 
down  or  shading  off.  ?  06s. 

1706  Art  of  Painting  (1744)  33  Perspective,  .regulates. . 
the  degradation  of  colours  in  all  places  of  the  Picture. 
1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue’s  Anccd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  231 
There  is  great  truth  and  nature  in  his  heads ;  but  the 
carnations  are  too  bricky,  and  want  a  degradation  and 
variety  of  tints.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  212  Colours  . . 
used  as  the  means  of  that  gentle  degradation  requisite  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  whole.  1881  C.  A.  Young 
Sun  250  Vogel’s  observations  show  a  much  more  rapid 
degradation  of  the  light. 

f  2.  Diminution  (in  size  or  thickness)  by  degrees 
or  successive  steps  ;  the  part  so  reduced.  Obs. 

1730  A.  Gordon  Maffets  Amphith.  285  The  internal  De¬ 
gradation  of  the  Wall.  Ibid.  406  The  Retiring  of  the  Wall 
..proceeds  by  a  Degradation  above  that  Stone.. and  more 
largely  in  the  Degradation  of  the  second  Story ;  so  that  the 
third  is  reduced  to  a  small  Thickness.  Ibid.  407  There 
being  no  Marks  of  Vaults  on  the  Degradation  of  the  Wall. 

Degradational  (degrad<?i'Janal),  a.  [f.  De¬ 
gradation  1  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  (biological) 
degradation ;  manifesting  structural  degradation. 

1863  Dana  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  <5*  Arts  2nd  Ser.  XXXVI. 
4  They  [Entomostracans]  are  degradational  forms  as  well 
as  the  Myriapods.  Ibid.  5  The  distinction  of  the  Ento¬ 
mostracans  . .  consists  rather  in  their  degradational  cha¬ 
racters  than  in  any  peculiarities  of  the  mouth. 

De-grada:tor.  rare.  [Agent-n.  in  L.  form,  from 
late  L.  degraddre  to  Degrade.]  One  who  degrades 
or  deprives  of  rank. 

1891  R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  IV.  494  From  a  de¬ 
gradand  of  archiepiscopal  degree  the  degradator  shall  first 
remove  the  pall. 

t  Degradatory,  a.  Obs .  [f.  degraddt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  late  L.  degraddre  +  -dry.]  Having  the 
quality  of  degrading ;  tending  to  degrade. 


1783  W.  F.  Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  I.  407  Other  degradatory 
circumstances.  1786  Francis  the  Philan.  III.  166  A  species 
of  imposition  so  degradatory  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

Degrade  (d/gr^»*d),  v.  Also  5  degrate,  -grayd, 
6  -graid,  7  di-.  [ME.  a.  OF.  degrader  (12th  c.), 
occasionally  desg-,  —  Pr.  de-,  desgrader,  Sp.  de- 
gradar,  It.  degradare late  eccl.  L.  degraddre,  f. 
De-  I.  1,  down,  from  -f  grad  us  degree.] 

1.  trans.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
rank,  to  depose  from  (+  of)  a  position  of  honour 
or  estimation. 

£1325  Song  of  Yesterday  11  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  133  Hou 
sone  J?at  god  hem  may  degrade.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1. 
175  Schir  Ihon  the  balleoll  . .  W'as  king  bot  a  litill  quhile  . . 
degradyt  syne  wes  he  Off  honour  and  off  dignite.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  2670  Darye  . .  semblis  his  kny3tis  . .  And  gessis 
him  wele  . .  to  degrayd  \>e  grekis  maistir.  1624  Massinger 
Pari.  Love  v.  i,  Thou  dost  degrade  thyself  of  all  the 
honours  Thy  ancestors  left  thee.  1641  Sir  E.  Dering  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  111.  I.  295  Neither  you  here,  nor 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  House  can  degrade  any  one  of  us  from 
these  Seats.  1662  Stii.lingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  iii,  iii.  §  2  They 
degraded  him  from  the  very  title  of  a  Philosopher.  1788 
Rf.id  Aristotle's  Log.  iv.  §  3.  80  An  affirmative  may  be 
degraded  into  a  negative.  1874  Holland  Mistr.  Manse 
xii.  56  Change  That  would  degrade  her  to  a  thing  Of 
homely  use  and  household  care.  1876  J.  II.  Newman  Hist . 
Sk.  II.  iii.  vii.  342  The  man  who  made  this  boast  was  him¬ 
self  degraded  from  his  high  estate. 

2.  spec.  To  depose  (a  person)  formally  from  his 
degree,  rank,  or  position  of  honour  as  an  act  of 
punishment,  as  to  degrade  a  knight,  a  military 
officer,  a  graduate  of  a  university. 

Cf.  Disgrade,  which  in  i5~i6th  c.  was  the  more  usual 
word  to  express  legal  and  formal  degradation. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12576  The  grekes  . .  Ordant  hym  Em- 
perour  by  opon  assent,  And  Agamynon  degrated  of  his  degre 
}?an.  1508  Kennedy  Fly  ting  w.  Dunbar  397,  I  sail  degraid 
the,  graceles,  of  thy  greis.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  43 
He  then  . .  Doth  but  vsurpe  the  Sacred  name  of  Knight  . . 
And  should . .  Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  Hedge-borne  Swaine. 
1621  Elsing  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  65  Whether  Sr 
Fra.  Michell  shalbe  degraded  of  his  knighthood  for  parte 
of  his  punishment  or  noe?  1628  Meade  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  1.  III.  277  His  censure  was  to  be  degraded  both  from 
her  ministry  and  degrees  taken  in  the  University.  1709 
Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  206  The  University 
of  Dublin  having  expell’d  and  degraded  Mr.  Forbes.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  351  The  soldier  who  . .  is  guilty  of 
any  other  act  of  cowardice,  should  be  degraded  into  the 
rank  of  a  husbandman  or  artisan. 

b.  To  inflict  ecclesiastical  degradation  upon  ;  to 
deprive  of  his  orders. 

1395  Purvey  Remonstr.  (1851)  37  He  that  . .  blasfemith 
God  in  othere  manere  be  deposid  or  degratid  if  he  is  a 
clerk.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxlvii.  313  The  first  day 
of  march  after  was  sir  william  taillour  preest  degrated  of 
his  preesthode.  1555  Watreman  Far  die  Facious  11.  xii. 
268  To  the  Bisshoppe  was  giuen  authoritie.  .to  put  Priestes 
from  the  Priesthode  :  and  to  degrade  theim,  when  thei 
deserue  it.  1681  Baxter  Apol.  Noncotif  Min.  39  Magis¬ 
trates  might  degrade  ministers.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt. 
Chr.  II.  x.  268  A  priest  could  not  be  degraded  but  by  eight 
bishops.  1882  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref  Ch.  Eng.  II.  284  He  was 
formally  degraded  from  the  priesthood. 

3.  To  lower  in  estimation;  to  bring  into  dis¬ 
honour  or  contempt. 

c  1500  Lancelot  749  Hyme  thoght  that  it  his  worschip 
wold  degrade.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iv.  470  Ladie 
Venus  3e  sail  neuer  degraid  In  word,  nor  deid,  nor  neuer 
do  hir  deir  1771  Junius  Lett.  liv.  285,  I  will  not  insult 
his  misfortunes  by  a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 
1844  Emerson  Lect.  Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  306  The 
aristocracy  incorporated  by  law  and  education,  degrades  life 
for  the  unprivileged  classes. 

4.  To  lower  in  character  or  quality  ;  to  debase. 

1650  Froysell  Gale  of  Opport.  (1652)  Ep.  Ded.,  At  this 
news  the  Ruffler  is  sodainly  dismounted,  and  his  courage 
degraded.  1755  Johnson,  Degrade  . .  to  reduce  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  state,  with  respect  to  qualities.  1762 
Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  cxviii,  How  low  avarice  can  degrade 
human  nature.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  iv.  viii.  (1869)  II. 
235  English  wool  cannot  be  even  so  mixed  with  Spanish 
wool  as  to  enter  into  the  composition,  .without  spoiling  and 
degrading  in  some  degree  the  fabric  of  the  cloth.  1857 
Kingsley  Two  Y.  Ago  (18 77)  432  So  will  an  unhealthy 
craving  degrade  a  man.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  41 
This  custom  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  poets,  and  has  de¬ 
graded  the  theatre. 

b.  To  lower  or  reduce  in  price,  strength,  purity, 
etc. ;  to  reduce  or  tone  down  in  colour  (cf.  Degrada¬ 
tion  2). 

1844  Cobden  Speeches  (1878)  73  He  proposed  to  degrade 
prices  instead  of  aiming  to  sustain  them.  1855  tr.  Labartc's 
Arts  Mid.  Ages  ii.  72  How  to  degrade  the  tones  with  this 
single  enamel  colour.  1873  E.  Spon  Workshop  Receipts  I, 
320/1  To  prevent  its  greenish  tint  degrading  the  brilliancy 
of  dyed  stuffs,  or  the  purity  of  whites. 

5.  a.  Biol.  To  reduce  to  a  lower  and  less  complex 
organic  type.  b.  Physics.  To  reduce  (energy)  to 
a  form  less  capable  of  transformation,  c.  Optics. 
To  lower  in  position  in  the  spectrum  ;  to  diminish 
the  refrangibility  of  (a  ray  of  light)  as  by  the  action 
of  a  fluorescent  substance. 

1862,  1876  [see  Degraded  ppl.  a.  2].  1870  Rolleston 

Atiim.  Life  139  Annelids  degraded  by  the  special  habit  of 
parasitism. 

6.  Geol.  To  wear  down  (rocks,  strata,  cliffs,  etc.) 
by  surface  abrasion  or  disintegration. 

1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chan.  Philos.  101  These  agents  [water 
and  air]  gradually  . .  decompose  and  degrade  the  exterior  of 
strata.  1863  A.  C.  Ramsay  Phys.  Geog.  i.  (1878)  6  The 
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quantity  of  material  degraded  and  spread  in  the  sea  by 
these  united  means  is  immense. 

7.  intr.  To  descend  to  a  lower  grade  or  type ;  to 
exhibit  a  degradation  of  type  or  structure ;  to 
degenerate. 

1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  cxxvii,  No  doubt  vast  eddies  in 
the  flood  Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made,  And  throned 
races  may  degrade.  1863  Kingsley  Water  Bab.  77  If  he 
says  that  things  cannot  degrade,  that  is  change  downwards 
into  lower  forms,  a  1864  Webster  (citing  Dana)  s.v.,  A 
family  of  plants  or  animals  degrades  through  this  or  that 
genus  or  group  of  genera. 

8.  Cambridge  Untv.  To  postpone  entering  the 
examination  in  honours  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  for 
one  year  beyond  the  statutory  time. 

1829  Carnb.  Univ.  Cal.  (1857)  24  That  no  person  who  has 
degraded  be  permitted,  etc.  1869  Daily  News  13  Nov.,  To 
grant  permission  to  students  who  have  degraded  or  who 
wish  to  degrade  to  become  candidates  for  University  scholar¬ 
ships  or  for  any  other  academical  honours  during  their 
undergraduateship.  1880  Eagle  Mag.  (St.  John’s  Coll., 
Camb.)  XI.  189  G.  S.,  Scholar,  has  obtained  permission  to 
‘  degrade’  to  the  Tripos  of  t88i. 

Degraded  (d /graded),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Degrade 

V.1  -f -ED  b] 

1.  Lowered  in  rank,  position,  reputation,  char¬ 
acter,  etc. ;  debased. 

1483  Cath.  A  ng/.  94  Degradid,  degradatus.  1614  Syl¬ 
vester  Bet hali a' s  Rescue  v.  499  By  long  Swathes  of  their  de¬ 
graded  Grasse, Well  show  the  way  their  sweeping  Scithes  did 
pass.  1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xv.  (1851)  101  The  restoring 
of  this  degraded  law.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  «$•  F.  III.  235  The 
degraded  emperor  of  the  Romans.  1858  Max  Muller 
Chips  { 1880)  I.  ii.  60  There  is,  perhaps,  no  race  of  men  so 
low  and  degraded.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  253/2  The  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist  by  a  degraded  priest  is  . .  valid. 

2.  a.  Biol.  Showing  structural  or  functional  de¬ 
gradation.  b.  Physics.  Of  energy  :  Changed  into 
a  form  less  capable  of  transformation. 

1862  Darwin  Fertil.  Orchids  vi.  271  The  pollen  grains  . . 
in  all  other  genera,  excepting  the  degraded  Cephalanthera. 
1876  Tait  Rec.  Adv.  Rhys.  Sc.  vi.  146  Degraded  energy 
meaning  energy  less  capable  of  being  transformed  than 
before.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  iii. 
(1884)  101  Degeneration,  .by  which  the  organism,  .becomes 
more  and  more  adapted  to  a  degraded  form  of  life. 

3.  Geo/.  Having  suffered  degradation,  worn  clown. 

1869  Phillips  Vesitv.  viii.  229  Old  broken  and  degraded 

crateriforin  ridges. 

4.  Of  colour:  Reduced  in  brilliancy,  toned  down. 

1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  i.  9  The  outer  robe,  or 

gibbeh,  is  generally  of  some  beautiful  degraded  colour,  such 
as  maize,  mulberry,  olive,  peach. 

Hence  Degradedly  adv.  ;  Degradedness. 

1791  Paine  Rights  of  Man  1.  ted.  2)  38  A  vast  mass  of 
mankind  are  degradedly  thrown  into  the  back-ground. 
1824  Landor  I mag.  Couv.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  185/2  A  government 
more  systematically  and  more  degradedly  tyrannical.  1883 
Fall  Mall  G.  19  Dec.  2/2  He  sees  . .  the  misery  and  de¬ 
gradedness  of  the  poor,  the  callousness  of  many  rich. 

Degra  ded,  a.  Her.  [f.  De-  i  +  L.  grad-us 
step  +  -ed.]  Of  a  cross  :  .Set  on  steps,  or  having 
step-like  extensions  at  the  ends  connecting  it  with 
the  sides  of  the  shield. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (15971  35  Hee  beareth  Geules,  a 
Crosse  nowye  degraded  fitche  Argent.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  A  Cross  degraded  is  a  cross  marked,  or  divided 
into  steps  at  each  end,  diminishing  as  they  ascend  towards 
the  middle,  or  centre  ;  by  the  French  called  perronnee.  1882 
Cussans  Jlandbk.  Her.  64  A  Cross  set  on  Steps  (usually 
three)  is  Degraded ’,  or  On  Degrees. 

t  Degra'dement.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  degrade- 
inent  (1611  in  Cotgr.)  =  degradation  :  see  -ment.] 
Degradation,  abasement. 

1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  (1851)  61  So  the  words  of  Ridley 
at  his  degradment.  .expressly  shew.  1648  —  Tenure  Kings 
34  By  their  holding  him  in  prison  . .  which  brought  him  to 
the  lowest  degradement. 

Degrader  vdfgr^i-dai).  [f.  Degrade  v.  +-erF] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  degrades  or  debases. 

1746  W.  Horsley  Fool  (1748)  No.  51  p  3  The  Degraders 

were  left  to  laugh  at  each  other  in  due  Order.  1754  Rich¬ 
ardson  Grandison  lxiii,  What  a  degrader  even  of  high  spirits 
is  vice.  1804-6  Syd.  Smith  Sk.  Mor.  Phil,  xviii.  (1850)  255 
As  the  degraders  of  human  nature  have  said. 

2.  Cambridge  Univ .  See  Degrade  v.  8. 

i860  G.  Ferguson  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XXI.  465  A 
statute  was  enacted  in  1829,  by  which  degraders  are  not 
allowed  to  present  themselves  for  university  scholarships,  or 
any  other  academical  honours,  without  special  permission. 

Degrading  (d/giv'-dig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Degrade 
v.  1  +  -ing  L]  The  action  of  the  verb  Degrade. 

1646  Evance  Noble  Ord.  2  Elyes  degrading,  or  Gods 
revoking  of  his  promise.  1853  Kingsley  Hypatia  xxvii. 
(1879)  341  It  was  a  carnal  degrading  of  the  Supreme  One. 

Degrading,  ppl.  a.  [-ihg  -.] 

1.  1  hat  degrades  or  debases. 

1684  Earl  Roscom.  Ess.  Transl.  Jrcrse  (1709I  43  De¬ 
grading  Prose  explains  his  meaning  ill.  1773  M  rs.  Chapone 
Improv.  Mind  (1774)  II.  15  A  . .  generous  kind  of  anger  . . 
has  nothing  in  it  sinful  or  degrading.  1814  Scott  Wav.  ix, 
Engaged  in  this  laborious  and  . .  degrading  office.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  448  A  superstition  as  stupid 
and  degrading  as  the  Egyptian  worship  of  cats  and  onions. 
Mod.  Boarding  School  Prospectus.  There  are  no  degrading 
punishments. 

2.  Geol.  Wearing  down  a  surface. 

1842  H.  Miller  O.  R.  Sandst.  x.  (ed.  2)  228  The  degrad¬ 
ing  process  is  the  same  as  that  to  which  sandstones  . .  are 
exposed  during  severe  frosts.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog. 
ii.  45  The  absence  of  degrading  forces  at  the  sea  bottom. 


Hence  Degradingly  adv.  ;  Degra'dingness. 

1707  Norris  Treat.  Humility  vi.  289  He  that  disparages, 
or  speaks  degradingly  of  himself,  may  possibly  be  much 
the  prouder  man  of  the  two.  1803  Ann.  Reg.  253  Two  men 
.  .were  insulted,  imprisoned,  degradingly  used.  1865  Dickens 
Mat.  Er.  1.  iv,  We  are  degradingly  poor.  1818  Bentham 
Ch.  Eng.  274  Degradingness  :  of.  .its  inherency  in  the  very 
essence  of  a  Sinecure,  mention  has  been  already  made. 

t  Degra’duate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  Gra¬ 
duate^.]  trans.  To  depose  from  rank  or  dignity; 
to  degrade  from  an  office  or  position. 

1649  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  HI.  47  Since  (after  degraduating 
the  Lord  Mayor)  they  have  voted  five  more  of  the  principal 
aldermen  out  of  the  city  government.  1814  G.  Dyer  Hist. 
Univ.  Cambridge  II.  414  By  mistaking  the  character,  and 
degraduating  him,  we  lose  sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  poeta 
laureatus. 

1 Degraduation  L  Obs.  rare-1.  [n.  of 
action  f.  prec. :  see  -ation.]  Degradation,  abase¬ 
ment  from  rank  or  dignity. 

1581  Rich  Farewell  (18461  85  Besides  the  degradation  of 
her  honour,  she  thrusteth  her  self  into  the  pitte  of  per- 
petualle  infamie. 

+  De-gradua'tion  -.  Paint.  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  i 
+ graduation^  Gradual  diminution  to  give  the 
effect  of  distance  :  cf.  Degradation  -. 

1784  J.  Barry  Lect.  Art  v.  (1848)  194  Perspective  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  aerial  as  well  as  lineal  cfe-graduations  of  the 
object.  Ibid.  197  In  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  there  certainly 
is  not  much  attention  paid  to  any  de-graduation  of  objects 
and  their  effects. 

+  Degrandinate,  v.  Obs.  rare  [f.  L.  de- 
grandinare ,  f.  De-  I.  1  or  3  +  grandinare  to  hail, 
f.  grando,  grandin-em  hail.]  (See  quots.) 

1623  Cockeram,  Degrandinate ,  to  haile  downe  right. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Degrandinate ,  to  hail  much. 

+  I>e*gravate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  L.  degravdre  to 
weigh  down,  f.  De-  I.  1  +gravdre  to  load,  burden  : 
see  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  weigh  down,  burden,  load. 

1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  54  They  degravate  the  tongue 
and  hinder  the  speech.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Degravate , 
to  make  heavy,  to  burden. 

+  Degrava’tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  de¬ 
gravdre  :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  making  heavy. 

1755  in  Johnson. 

Degrease,  v. :  see  De-  II.  2. 

Degree  (digrr),  sb.  Forms  :  3-6  degre,  (3 
de-grece,  4-5  pegre,  5  decre,  dygre),  6  degrie, 
4-  degree  ;  also  pi.  5  degrece,  degreces.  See 
also  Gree.  [ME.  degre ,  pi.  -ez,  a.  OF.  degre , 
earlier  nom.  degrez ,  obi. degret  (St.  Alexis ,  lithe.) 
=  Pr.  degrat ,  degra  late  pop.  L.  *degrad-us,  - urn , 
f.  De-  I.  1  down  +  grad-us  step.] 

1.  A  step  in  an  ascent  or  descent ;  one  of  a  flight 
of  steps  ;  a  step  or  rung  of  a  ladder.  Obs.  (exc.  in 
Heraldry') . 

C1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  482/44  Huy  brou^hten  him  up-on 
an  he  de-grece  pat  muche  folk  him  i-sei^h.  c  1325  E.  E. 
A  llit.  P.  A.  1021  pise  twelue  degres  wern  brode  and  stayre, 
pe  cyte  stod  abof.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxvii.  276  The 
Degrees  to  gon  up  to  his  Throne,  a  1400-50  Alexander 
5636  And  xij  degreces  all  of  gold  for  gate  vp  of  lordis.  1483 
Caxton  Cato  A  v,  He  sawe  a  ladder  whyche  had  ten  degrees 
or  stappes.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  69  There  were  certain 
degrees  or  staires  to  ascend  vnto  it.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C. 
11.  i.  26  He  then  vnto  the  Ladder  turnes  his  Backe.  .scorning 
the  base  degrees  By  which  he  did  ascend.  1682  Wheler 
Joum.  Greece  v.  385  Raised  upon  half  a  dozen  steps  or 
degrees.  1738  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  171  At  the  upper 
end  there  was  an  ascent  of  two  degrees  covered  with  carpets. 
1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  <$*  Pop.  vi.  28  When  placed 
upon  steps,  .a  Cross  is  said  to  be  on  Degrees. 

b.  transf.  Something  resembling  a  step  ;  each 
of  a  series  of  things  placed  one  above  another  like 
steps  ;  row,  tier,  shelf,  etc. 

1611  Coryat  Crudities  201  Goodly  windowes,  with  three 
degrees  of  glasse  in  them,  each  containing  sixe  rowes.  1611 
Heywood  Gold.  Age  11.  Wks.  1874  III.  28  In  chace  we  clime 
the  high  degrees  Of  euerie  steepie  mountaine.  1704  Hearne 
Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  427  The  Ship  of  excessive  Magnitude 
with  20  Degrees  of  Oars  built  for  King  Hiero.  1726  Leoni 
Alberti's  Archit.  II.  37  b,  If  the  Cupola  have  a  cover  on  the 
outside  made  with  degrees  like  steps.  1857  G.  J.  Wigley 
Borromeo' s  Instr.  Eccl.  Building  xv.  46  On  the  wooden 
degree  on  the  after  part  of  the  altar. 

2.  Jig.  A  step  or  stage  in  a  process,  etc.,  esp .  one 
in  an  ascending  or  descending  scale. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  23  pu  maht  bi  pe  degrez  of  hare  blisse 
icnawen  hwuch  and  bi  hu  much  el  |?e  an  passed  pe  o$re. 
1550  Paget  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  IV.  502  Which  re¬ 
cognizance  is  the  first  degree  to  amendment.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  V.  L.  v.  iv.  92  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the 
degrees  of  the  lye  ?  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  246  The 
greatest  in  Spain  aspire  . .  to  be  Viceroy  of  Naples,  where- 
unto  they  labour  to  come  by  many  degrees.  1673  Dryden 
Mai'r.  d  la  Mode  iv.  ii,  To  go  unknown  is  the  next  degree 
to  going  invisible.  1713  Steele  Sped.  No.  422  V  1  To  say 
a  thing  which  . .  brings  blushes  into  his  Face,  is  a  degree  of 
Murder. 

b.  esp.  in  phr.  By  degrees  :  by  successive  steps 
or  stages,  by  little  and  little,  gradually. 

1563  7  Buchanan  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  12  Thyr 
regentis  sal  pas  be  degreis  the  hail  cours  of  dialectic,  logic, 
etc.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  377  What  wound  did  euer  heale 
but  by  degrees?  1684  R..H.  School  Recreat.  31  Fill  it  by 
Degrees.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fiyke's  Voy.  109  Several  of  our  Com¬ 
pany.  .dropt  in  by  degrees.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  123 
P  5  His  Acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  grew  into  Love. 
a  1721  Prior  Henry  $  Emma  430  Fine  by  degrees  and  beau¬ 
tifully  less.  1814  Scott  Wav.  Iii,  The  character  of  Colonel 


Talbot  dawned  upon  Edward  by  degrees. .  1853  Lytton  My 
Novel  iv.  iii,  By  degrees  he  began  to  resign  her  more  and 
more  to  Jemima’s  care  and  tuition. 

3.  A  ‘step  ’  in  direct  line  of  descent ;  in  pi.  the 
number  of  such  steps,  upward  or  downward,  or 
both  upward  to  a  common  ancestor  and  downward 
from  him,  determining  the  proximity  of  blood  of 
collateral  descendants. 

Prohibited  or  forbidden  degrees  :  the  number  of  such  steps 
within  which  marriage  is  prohibited ;  degrees  of  consan¬ 
guinity  and  affinity  within  which  marriage  is  not  allowed. 
In  the  Civil  Law  the  degree  of  relationship  between  col¬ 
laterals  is  counted  by  the  number  of  steps  up  from  one  of 
them  to  the  common  ancestor  and  thence  down  to  the  other ; 
according  to  the  Canon  Law  by  the  number  of  steps  from 
the  common  ancestor  to  the  party  more  remote  from  him ; 
uncle  and  niece  are  according  to  the  former  related  in  the 
third,  according  to  the  latter  in  the  second  degree. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5603  (Gott. )  A  man  was  of  his  genealogy 
Fra  him  hot  po  toper  degre.  c  1340  Ibid.  9260  (Fairf.)  Qua- 
sim  wil  se  fra  adam  pe  aide  How  many  degrees  to  criste  is 
talde.  C1450  Golagros  Sf  Gaw.  1044  Na  nane  of  the  nynt 
degre  haue  noy  of  my  name.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  20 
Preamb.,  Beyng  of  kyn  and  alied  unto  the  said  John., 
within  the  second  and  third  degree.  1540  A d  yz  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  38  title ,  Concerning  precontracts  and  degrees  of  Con- 
sanguinite.  c  1550  Cheke  Matt.  i.  17  Therfoor  from  David 
unto  Abraham  theer  weer  feorteen  degrees.  1604  Canons 
Ecclesiastical  (1852)  48  No  person  shall  marry  within  the 
degrees  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God.  1660  Jer.  Taylor 
Duct.  Dubit.  237  The  reasons  why  the  Projectors  of  the 
Canon  law  did  forbid  to  the  fourth  or  to  the  seventh  degree. 
1762  Univ.  Mag.  Mar.  119  She  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII  ..  and  ..  was  one  degree 
nearer  the  royal  blood  of  England  than  Mary.  1824  Scott 
St.  Ronan's  xxxi,  I  thought  . .  there  should  be  no  fj^hting, 
as  there  is  no  marriage,  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  1848 
Wharton  Lazo  Lex.  406  Marriages  between  collaterals  to  the 
third  degree  inclusive,  according  to  the  mode  of  computation 
in  the  civil  law,  are  prohibited.  Cousins  german  or  first 
cousins,  being  in  the  fourth  degree  of  collaterals,  may  marry. 

b.  Used,  by  extension,  of  ethnological  relation¬ 
ship  through  more  or  less  remote  common  ancestry. 

1799  W.  Tooke  Russian  Efnp.  II.  104  The  nations  that. . 
stand  in  various  degrees  of  affinity  with  the  Samoyedes. 

4.  A  stage  or  position  in  the  scale  of  dignity  or 
rank  ;  relative  social  or  official  rank,  grade,  order, 
estate,  or  station. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  15  Se  pu  herre  stondest,  beo  sarre 
offearet  to  fallen  for  se  herre  degre.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P. 
B.  92  Ful  manerly  with  marchal  mad  for  to  sitte,  As  he 
watz  dere  of  de-gre,  dressed  his  seete.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol. 
744  A1  haue  I  folk  nat  set  in  here  degre.  —  Clerk's  T.  369 
FI e  saugh  that  vnder  low  degre  Was  ofte  vertu  y-hid.  c  1420 
Sir  Amadace (Camden)  1,  Kny3te,  squiere,  3oman  and  knaue, 
Iche  mon  in  thayre  degre.  ?ci475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  1  It 
was  a  squyer  of  lowe  degre  That  loved  the  Kings  doughter 
of  Iiungre.  C1510  More  Picus  Wks.  11/2  Holding  myself 
content  with  my  bokes  and  rest,  of  a  childe  haue  lerned  to 
liue  within  my  degree.  1548  Hall  Chron.  186  Men  of  al 
ages  &  of  al  degrees  to  him  dayly  repaired,  a  1645  Hey¬ 
wood  Fortune  by  Land  1.  ii,  Do  you  think  I .  .would  marry 
under  the  degree  of  a  Gentlewoman  ?  1746  W.  Harris  in 
Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  44  They  marched  out  .. 
with  great  formality,  .every  Lord  walking  according  to  his 
degree.  1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  140  None  of  your  damsels 
of  high  degree!  1864  Burton  Scot  Abroad  I.  iii.  125 
Regulations  . .  for  settling  questions  between  persons  of 
unequal  degrees. 

b.  A  rank  or  class  of  persons.  ?  Obs. 

c  1325  Cursor  M.  27715  (Cotton  Galba)  None  ..  may  fie 
enuy,  Bot  pouer  caitefs  . .  None  has  enuy  till  pat  degre. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix.  xxxv,  Thenne  alle  the  estates 
and  degrees  hyhe  and  lowe  sayd  of  syr  launcelot  grete 
worship.  1577  Northbrooke  Dicing  (1843)  105  So  much 
practised  now  a  dayes  amongst  all  sorts  and  degrees.  1585 
T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xiii.  48  b,  Without 
sparyng  anye  age  or  degree.  1622  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
(1661)  249  The  Bishop  . .  begins,. .  all  the  degrees  ofEcclesi- 
asticks  singing  with  him.  « 1754  Fielding  Voy.  Lisbon 
Wks.  1882  VII.  27  This  barbarous  custom  is  peculiar  to  the 
English,  and  of  them  only  to  the  lowest  degree. 

+  C.  of  animals,  things  without  life,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1500  For  to  serve  a  Lord  in  Babces  Bk.  370  Thenne  the 
kerver  or  sewer  most  asserve  every  disshe  in  his  degre,  after 
order  and  course  of  servise  as  folowith.  1684  R.  H.  School 
Recreat.  8  The  Coney  is  first  a  Rabbet,  and  then  an  Old 
Coney.  Thus  much  for  their  Names,  Degrees,  and  Ages. . 
To  speak  briefly  of  the  proper  Names,  Degrees,  Ages,  and 
Seasons  of  the  several  Chases  which  we  Hunt. 

5.  Relative  condition  or  state  of  being ;  manner, 
way,  wise  ;  relation,  respect. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  55  He  stombled  at  a  chance, 
&  felle  on  his  kne,  porgh  pe  toper  schank  he  ros,  &  serued  in 
his  degre.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1031  Dido ,  We  . .  Be 
now  disclaundred,  and  in  swiche  degre,  No  Jenger  for  to 
lyven  I  ne  kepe.  c  1420  Chrofi.  Vilod.  963  Bot  sone  after¬ 
ward  he  felle  into  suche  dygre,  pat  gret  sekenesse  come  his 
body  to.  c  1430  Two  Cookery -bks.  36  Coloure  pat  on  with 
Saunderys,  and  pat  oper  wyth  Safroune,  and  pe  prydde  on 
a-nother  degre,  so  pat  pey  ben  dyuerse.  c  1500  Merchant 
«y  Son  in  Halliwell  Nugce  Poet.  28  To  see  yow  come  in  thys 
degre,  nere-hande  y  lese  my  wytt.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secre¬ 
tary  11.  (1625)  106,  I  say  of  our  Secretorie,  that  as  nee  is  in 
one  degree  in  place  of  a  Servant,  so  is  he  in  another  degree 
in  place  of  a  friend.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  258 
Studious  of  Honey,  each  in  his  Degree,  The  youthful  Swain, 
the  grave  experienc’d  Bee.  1867  O.  W.  Holmes  Guardian 
A  ngel  1 1,  ii.  35  A  simple  evening  party  in  the  smallest  village 
is  just  as  admirable  in  its  degree. 

6.  A  step  or  stage  in  intensity  or  amount ;  the 
relative  intensity,  extent,  measure,  or  amount  of  a 
quality,  attribute,  or  action. 

(Often  closely  related  to  sense  2.) 

1 1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  510  Cristene  men  . .  shulde 


DEGREE. 


DEGUM. 


have  discerved  most  hank  of  God  in  degre  possible  to  hem. 
1414  Brampton  Penit.  Ps.  i.  1  How  I  had  synned,  and  what 
degre.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  45  By  ihe  reson  wherof 
felycyte  admyttyth  . .  degres  ;  and  some  haue  more  wele, 
and  som  les.  1586  B.  Young  Guazzds  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  192 
Judge  to  what  degree  or  stint  he  ought  to  delaie  it  [wine] 
with  water.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  1.  v.  61  Misprision  in  the 
highest  degree.  165a  J.  Wright  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Par  ail., 
Who  knew  themselves  greater  and  more  beautifull  many 
degrees.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  490  The  latter  most  is  ours, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same.  1739  Hume  Hum. 
Nat.  (1874)  1. 1.  v.  323  When  any  two  objects  possess  the  same 
quality  in  common,  the  degrees,  in  which  they  possess  it,  form 
a  fifth  species  of  relation.  1824  Longf.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  v.  55, 
I  have  the  faculty  of  abstraction  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

b.  A  degree  :  a  considerable  measure  or  amount 
of.  To  a  degree  (colloq.) :  to  an  undefined,  but  con¬ 
siderable  or  serious,  extent ;  extremely,  seriously. 
To  the  last  degree :  to  the  utmost  measure. 

1639  T.  Brugis  tr.  Camus'  Moral  Relat.  165  Whose  fire 
was  come  to  the  last  degree  of  it’s  violence.  1665  Dryden 
Indian  Emp.  11.  iv,  Thou  mak’st  me  jealous  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  1721  D'Urfey  New  Operas,  etc.  251  The  Cadiz, 
raging  to  degree.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II. 
249  Let  any  one  walk  in  a  cold  Air,  so  that  his  Feet  be  cold 
to  a  Degree..  1775  Sheridan  Rivals  11.  i,  Assuredly,  sir, 
your  father  is  wrath  to  a  degree.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk. 
Gt.  VII.  xvii.  ii.  18  A  Czarina  obstinate  to  a  degree;  would 
not  consent.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  13  Few  philoso¬ 
phers  will  deny  that  a  degree  of  pleasure  attends  eating  and 
drinking.  1888  Spectator  30  June  878  His  argument  ..  is 
far-fetched  to  the  last  degree. 

+  c.  Applied  in  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  successive  stages  of  intensity 
of  the  elementary  qualities  of  bodies  (heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness)  :  see  quots.  Ohs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg.  11  pilke  ping  pat  we  seie  is  hoot 
in  pe  firste  degree  pat  is  I-heet  of  kyndely  heete  pat  is  in 
oure  bodies.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  lxxxiii.  261  Rue  is  hoate 
and  dry  in  the  thirde  degree.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.v.,  The  degrees  usually  allowed  are  four,  answering  to 
the  number  of  the  peripatetic  elements.  In  the  school 
philosophy,  the  same  qualities  are  divided  into  eight . .  Fire 
was  held  hot  in  the  eighth  degree,  and  dry  in  the  fourth 
degree. 

d.  Crim.  Law.  Relative  measure  of  criminality, 
as  in  Principal  in  the  first ,  or  second,  degree :  see 
quots.  Tn  U.  S.  Law ,  A  distinctive  grade  of  crime 
(with  different  maximum  punishments),  as  ‘murder 
in  the  first  degree  or  ‘  second  degree  \ 

a  1676  Hale  Pleas  of  Crown  (1736)  I.  613  Those,  who  did 
actually  commit  the  very  fact  of  treason,  should  be  first  tried 
before  those,  that  are  principals  in  the  second  degree.  Ibid. 
615  By  what  hath  been  formerly  deliverd,  principals  are  in 
two  kinds,  principals  in  the  first  degree,  which  actually  com¬ 
mit  the  offense,  principals  in  the  second  degree,  which  are 
present,  aiding,  and  abetting  of  the  fact  to  be  done.  1797 
Jacob's  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Accessary,  A  man  maybe  a  principal 
in  an  offence  in  two  degrees  . .  he  must  be  certainly  guilty, 
either  as  principal  or  accessary. .  and  if  principal,  then  in  the 
first  degree,  for  there  is  no.  .superior  in  the  guilt,  whom  he 
could  aid,  abet,  or  assist.  1821  Jefferson  Autob.  Writings 
1892  I.  65  They  introduced  [1796]  the  new  terms  of  murder 
in  the  1st  and  2d  degree.  1877  J.  F.  Stephen  Digest  Crim. 
Law  art.  35  Whoever  actually  commits  or  takes  part  in  the 
actual  commission  of  a  crime  is  a  principal  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree,  whether  he  is  on  the  spot  when  the  crime  is  committed 
cr  not. 

II.  Specific  and  technical  senses. 

7.  A  stage  of  proficiency  in  an  art,  craft,  or  course 
of  study :  a.  esp.  An  academical  rank  or  distinc¬ 
tion  conferred  by  a  university  or  college  as  a  mark 
of  proficiency  in  scholarship ;  also  {honorary  de¬ 
gree)  as  a  recognition  of  distinction,  or  a  tribute  of 
honour. 

Originally  used  of  the  preliminary  steps  to  the  Mastership 
or  Doctorate,  i.e.  the  Bachelorship  and  License  ;  afterwards 
of  the  Mastership  also.  (As  to  the  origin,  see  quot.  1794;) 

[1284  Chart.  Untv.  Paris.  I.  1.  No.  515  Determinatio  [i.e. 
the  Disputation  for  B.A.]  est  unus  honorabilis  gradus  attin- 
gendi  magisterium.]  C1380  Wyclif  JVks.  (1880)  427  Degre 
takun  in  scole  makij?  goddis  word  more  acceptable,  and 
|?e  puple  trowij?  betere  berto  whanne  it  is  seyd  of  a  maistir. 
1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  v.  26  Without  hauyng  the  degree  and 
name  of  maistre.  1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  42 
That  I  shuld  . .  go  well  enough  forward  in  lerninge  but 
never  take  any  high  degree  in  schooles.  1606  Shaks.  Tr. 
4*  Cr.  1.  iii.  104.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recolt.  Treat.  772  You  have 
twice  kneeled  to  our  Vice-Chauncellour,  when  you  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  your  degree.  1708  Hearne  Collect.  17  June,  This 
day  Mr.  Carter  . .  accumulated  yc  Degrees  of  Bach,  and 
Doct.  of  Divinity,  a  1794  Gibbon  Autobiog.  29  The  use  of 
academical  degrees,  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  is  visibly 
borrowed  from  the  mechanic  corporations:  in  which  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  after  serving  his  time,  obtains  a  testimonial  of  his 
skill,  and  a  licence  to  practice  his  trade  and  mystery.  _  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xi,  A  medal  . .  which  intimated,  in  the 
name  of  some  court  or  guild  of  minstrels,  the  degree  she  had 
taken  in  the  Gay  or  Joyous  Science.  1868  JVI.  Pattison 
Academ.  Org.  v.  128 .To  pass  through  the  whole  of  this 
course . .  whose  successive  steps  were  called  degrees  (gradus), 
required  at  least  twenty  years. 

Comb.  1886  W.  Hooper  Sketches  fr.  Academic  Life  51 
It  [an  M.A.  degree]  had  been  obtained  from  one  of  these  de¬ 
gree  factories.  1888  Bryce  A  mcr.  Commonw.  1 1 1.vi.  cii.  462 
They  complain  of  the  multiplication  of  degree-giving  bodies. 

b.  Freemasonry .  Each  of  the  steps  of  proficiency 
in  the  order,  conferring  successively  higher  rank  on 
the  initiated,  as  the  first  or  ‘  entered  apprentice 
degree  \  the  second  or  *  fellow  craft  degree  the 
third  or  ‘degree  of  master  mason  \ 

There  are  33  degrees  recognized  by  the  Ancient  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Scottish  Rite,  besides  many  others  considered  more 
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or  less  irregular.  Some  bodies  recognize  only  three  de¬ 
grees. 

c  1430  Freemasonry  ’j'i’j  To  the  nexte  degre  loke  wysly,  To 
do  hem  reverans  by  and  by.  1875  Fort  Early  Hist.  Free¬ 
masonry,  A  society  comprising  three  degrees  of  laborers, — 
masters,  fellows,  and  apprentices.  1881  Text-bk.  Free¬ 
masonry  27  There  are  several  degrees  in  Freemasonry  with 
peculiar  secrets  restricted  to  each. 

8.  Gram.  Each  of  the  three  stages  (Positive, 
Comparative,  Superlative)  in  the  comparison  of 
an  adjective  or  adverb. 

[A  technical  application  of  sense  6.] 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  22  pe  feuere  agu  is  pe  posityue 
degree,  and  in  pe  superlatyue  degree.  1530  Pai.sgr.  Introd. 
28  Adjectyves  have  thre  degrees  of  comparation.  1621 
Burton  Anat  Mel.  111.  ii.  vi.  §  3  If.  .any  were  mala,  pejor, 
pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative  degree,  ’tis  a  whore.  1707 
J.  Stevens  tr.  Qjicz’edo' s  Com.  JVks.  (1709)  145  He  was  the 
Superlative  Degree  of  Avarice.  1855  Forbes  Hitidustanl 
Gram.  (1868)  34  The  adjectives  in  Hindustani  have  no 
regular  degrees  of  comparison.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Oct. 
4/1  There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison  in  Empire,  as  in 
grammar.  The  positive  is  the  chartered  company ;  the  com¬ 
parative  is  a  protectorate  ;  the  superlative,  annexation. 

9.  Geovi .  ( Astron .,  Geog.y  etc.)  A  unit  of  mea¬ 
surement  of  angles  or  circular  arcs,  being  an  angle 
equal  to  the  90th  part  of  a  right  angle,  or  an  arc 
equal  to  the  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  (which  subtends  this  angle  at  the  centre). 

The  sign  for  degrees  is  °,  thus  450  =  forty-five  degrees. 

This  division  of  the  circle  is  very  ancient,  and  appears  to 
have  been  originally  applied  to  the  circle  of  the  Zodiac,  a 
degree  being  the  stage  or  distance  travelled  by  the  sun  each 
day  according  to  ancient  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  computa¬ 
tion,  just  as  a  sign  represented  the  space  passed  through  in 
a  month. 

61386  Chaucer Sqr.'s  T.  378  The  yonge  sonne  That  in  the 
Ram  is  foure  degrees  vp  ronne.  c  1391  —  Astrol.  1.  §  6  The 
entring  of  the  first  degree  in  which  the  sonne  arisith.  Ibid. 
11.  §22  I  proue  it  thus  by  the  latitude  of  Oxenford.  .the 
heyhte  of  owre  pool  Artik  fro  owre  north  Orisonte  is  51 
degrees  and  50  Minutes.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowlev.  i.  (1859) 
70  In  the  hole  compas  of  the  spyere  ben  of  such  degrees 
thre  honderd  and  syxty.  1527  in  Arber  1st  3  Eng.  Bks. 

A  mcr.  Pref.  p.  xiv,_  We  ranne  in  our  course  to  the  North¬ 
ward,  till  we  came  into  53  degrees,  .and  then  we  cast  about 
to  the  Southward,  and.. came  into  52  degrees.  1559  W. 
Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  58  Cosmographers  do  place 
the  first  degre  of  Longitude  in  the  West  fortunate  Ilandes. 
1590  Webbe  Trav.  (1868)  25  Being  thus  in  the  land  of  prester 
Iohn,  I  traueljed  within  Eighteene  degrees  of  y°  Sun,  euery 
degree  being  in  distance  three  score  miles.  1665  Manley 
Grotius'  Low  C.  War  res  47 1  A  Land  full  of  grass,  .pleasantly 
green,  where  the  Pole  is  elevated  eighty  degrees.  1719  De 
Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  ii.  26  In  the  latitude  of  27  degrees 
5  minutes  N.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr.  2  The 
angle  at  which  they  meet  is  said  to  measure  90  ,  and  is  j 
termed  a  right  angle.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  1. 1. 11  Trans-  j 
mitting  a  pencil  of  eighteen  degrees. 

b.  transf.  A  position  on  the  earth’s  surface  or 
the  celestial  sphere,  as  measured  by  degrees  (chiefly 
of  latitude). 

1647  Cowley  Mistress,  Parting  iii,  The  men  of  Learning 
comfort  me  ;  And  say  I’m  in  a  warm  Degree.  1663  Butler 
Hud.  1.  1.  174  He  knew  the  Seat  of  Paradise,  Could  tell  in 
what  Degree  it  lies.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  175  The  next 
Day  we  discover’d  the  Magellan  Clouds.  .These  Clouds  are 
always  seen  in  the  same  Degree,  and  the  same  orbicular 
Form. 

10.  Thermometry,  a.  A  unit  of  temperature, 
varying  according  to  the  scale  employed,  b.  Each 
of  the  marks  denoting  degrees  of  temperature  on 
the  scale  of  a  thermometer,  or  the  interval  between 
two  successive  marks. 

The  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of 
water  is  divided  in  Fahrenheit’s  scale  into  180  degrees,  in 
the  Centigrade  into  100.  in  Reaumur's  into  80.  The  symbol 
0  is  used  in  this  sense  as  in  prec.  ;  thus  320  Fahr.  means 
*  thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale’. 

x727 “51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Thernrometer, Various  methods 
have  been  proposed  . .  for  finding  a  fixed  point,  or  degree  of 
heat  and  cold,  from  which  to  account  the  other  degrees,  and 
adjust  the  scale.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet.  s.v.  Thermo¬ 
meter,  The  distance  between  these  two  points  he  divided 
into  600  equal  parts  or  degrees;  and  by  trials  he  found  at 
the  freezing  point  . .  that  the  mercury  stood  at  32.  of  these 
divisions.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  70  Raised  from 
the  degree  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water.  1877  Watts 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  762  s.v.  Thermometer,  Thermometers  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  ^  of  a  degree  (Fahr.),  should  have 
degrees  not  less  than  -fc-  inch  in  length.  Ibid.  763  For 
meteorological  use,  the  degrees  should  still  be  etched  on  the 
glass,  but  may  be  repeated  on  the  metal  scale. 

11.  Mas.  a.  The  interval  between  any  note  of  a 
scale  (esp.  the  diatonic  scale)  and  the  next  note. 

b.  Each  of  the  successive  notes  forming  the  scale. 

c.  Each  of  the  successive  lines  and  spaces  on  the 
stave,  which  denote  the  position  of  the  notes  ;  the 
interval  between  two  of  these. 

[1597  Morley  Introd.  Mns.  12  Those  which  we  now  call 
Moodes,  they  tearmid  degree  of  Musicke.]  1674  Playford 
Skill  Mns.  iii.  40  The  parts  part  asunder,  the  one  by  degree, 
the  other  by  leap.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  115'rheFive 
Lines  and  Spaces  . .  are  useful,  as  Steps  or  Gradations  where¬ 
on  the  Degrees  of  Sound  are  to  be  expressed.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  musical  degrees  are  three;  the 
greater  tone,  the  lesser  tone,  and  the  semi-tone.  Ibid., 
Conjoint  degrees,  two  notes  which  immediately  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  scale.  1880  Stainf.r  Composition 
iii,  All  the  degrees  of  a  scale  can  be  harmonized  by  chords 
formed  by  combining  sounds  of  that  scale.  1880  C.  H.  H. 
Parry  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  s.  v. ,  The  interval  of  a  second 
is  one  degree,  the  interval  of  a  third  two  degrees,  and 
so  on. 


+  12.  Arith.  A  group  of  three  figures  taken 
together  in  numeration.  Obs. 

1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  15  These  places  are  distinguished 
into  Degrees  and  Periods.  Degrees  are  three  ;  Once,  'Pen 
times,  a  Hundred  times,  a  1677  Cocker's  A  rith.  ( 1688)  i.  §  9 
A  degree  consists  of  three  figures,  viz.  of  three  places  com. 
prehending  Units,  Tens,  and  Hundreds,  so  365  is  a  degree. 
[Hence  in  Johnson,  etc.] 

13.  Alg.  The  rank  of  an  equation  or  expression 
as  determined  by  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
or  variable  quantity,  or  the  highest  dimensions  of 
the  terms,  which  it  contains. 

Thus  ap+x2,  x-y+xy,  are  both  expressions  of  the  third 
degree ;  the  terms  -t'1  and  x2y  being  each  of  3  dimensions. 
In  algebraic  geometry,  the  degree  of  a  curve  or  surface  is 
that  of  the  equation  expressing  it.  t Parodic  degree  :  see 
quot.  1730. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Parodic  Degree  (in  Algebra)  is  the 
index  or  exponent  of  any  power;  so  in  numbers,  r.  is  the 
parodick  degree,  or  exponent  of  the  root  or  side  ;  2.  of  the 
!  square,  3.  of  the  cube,  etc.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet,  s.v., 

[  Equations  . .  are  said  to  be  of  such  a  degree  according  to 
the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity.  1870  Tod- 
hunter  Algebra  ix.  §166  An  equation  of  the  first  degree 
cannot  have  more  than  one  root.  1872  B.  Williamson  Diff. 
Calc.  xiv.  §  204  When  the  lowest  terms  in  the  equation  of  a 
curve  are  of  the  second  degree,  the  origin  is  a  double  point. 
Ibid.  §  207  The  curves  considered  in  this  Article  are  called 
parabolas  of  the  third  degree. 

Degree  (d/grr),  v.  [f.  Degree  jA] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  advance  by  degrees ;  to  lead  or 
bring  on  step  by  step.  Obs. 

1614  T,  Adams  Devil's  Banquet  168  Thus  is  the  soules 
death  degreed  up.  Sin  gathers  strength  by  custom,  and 
creeps  like  some  contagious  disease,  .from  joint  to  joint. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  iii.  4, 1  like  that  Love,  which  by 
a  soft  ascension,  does  degree  itself  in  the  soul.  1636  H  eywood 
Challenge  11.  Wks.  1874  V.  27  Degree  thy  tortures,  like  an 
angry  tempest,  Rise  calmely  first,  and  keepe  thy  worst  rage 
last,  a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  11.  189  J X),  I  will 
degree  this  noxious  neutrality  one  peg  higher. 

+  b.  absol.  Obs.  rare. 

1638  Heywood  London’s  Gate  Wks.  1874  V.  273  There’s 
not  a  stone  that’s  laid  in  such  foundation  But  is  a  step 
degreeing  to  salvation. 

2.  To  confer  a  degree  upon,  nonce-use. 

[1560:  see  Degreed.]  1865  Mrs.  Whitney Gayworthys ii. 
(1879)  23  A  divine,  .degreed  in  due  course  as  Doctor  Divini- 
tatis.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  22  Aug.  208  The  Demographers,  .had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  welcomed  and  degreed  at  Cambridge. 

Degreed  (digrrd),  a.  [f.  Degree  sb.  (andzt.).] 
1.  Having  an  academical  degree. 

1560  in  Strype  Ann.  Re f  I.  xvii.  215  Such  as  be  degreed 
in  the  Universities. 

+  2.  Made  or  done  by  gradations,  graduated. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xi.  (1887)  50  Musick.  .standeth 
vpon  an  ordinate,  and  degreed  motion  of  the  voice, 
f  3.  Having  a  (specified)  degree  or  rank.  Obs. 
1608  Heywood  Rape  of  Lucre e  11.  iii,  We,  that  are  degreed 
above  our  people.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  43  Are  they  not 
both  (though  differently  degree’d),  servants  to  one  and  the 
same  Lord? 

+  4.  Marked  out  in  successive  divisions.  Obs. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  23  Her  two  horns  are  all  joynted 
and  degreed  like  the  stops  in  the  germination  of  some  Plants. 

5.  Her.  Of  a  cross  :  Placed  upon  ‘degrees’  or 
steps  ;  =  Degraded.  In  mod.  Diets. 

+  Degreeingly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  degreeing , 
pres.  pple.  of  Degree  v.  +  -ly2.]  By  degrees, 
gradually,  step  by  step. 

1627-77  F eltham Resolves\.  xcvii.  151  Degreeingly  to  grow 
to  greatness,  is  the  course  that  he  hath  left  for  Man. 

Degreeless,  a.  rare,  [-less.] 

1.  Without  degree  or  measurement ;  measureless. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  xix.  (1848)  218  Deep  in  all  dayless 

time  degreeless  space. 

2.  Without  an  academical  degree  or  degrees. 

1825  Nevj  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  414  Parliament  could  not 

well  refuse  a  degreeless  university  to.  .Londoners.  1892 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  1  Jan.  21/4  The  case  of  those  who  are. . 
left  degreeless,  .is  the  hardest  of  all. 

+  Degre  ss,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  degress-, 
ppl.  stem  of  degredl  to  descend,  dismount ;  f.  De- 
I.  1  +  gradl  to  step,  go.] 

1623  Cockeram.  Dcgrcsse,  to  vnlight  from  a  Horse. 

+  Degression.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  degressidn-em 
going  down,  n.  of  action  from  degredl  (see  prec.).] 
Stepping  down,  descent.  Also  a  textual  valiant  of 
Digression. 

i486  Hen.  VII  at  York  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  55  For 
your  blode  this  citie  made  never  degression.  1618  Lithgow 
Pilgrim’ S'  Farewell ,  Thy  stiffeneckt  crew,  .misregarding 
God,  fall  in  degression. 

Degrez,  obs.  pi.  of  Degree  sb. 

II  Degu  (de'gn).  Zoo/.  [Native  name  in  South 
America.]  A  South  American  genus  Octodon  of 
hystricomorphous  or  porcupine-like  rodents  ;  esp. 
the  species  0.  Cumingii,  abundant  in  Chili. 

1843  List  Mammalia  Brit.  Mns.  122  The  cucurrito  or  the 
Degus,  Octodon  Degns.  1883  Cassell’s  Nat.  Ilist.  lit.  129 
The  Degu  is  a  rat-like  animal,  rather  smaller  than  the 
Water  Vole,  the  head  and  body  measuring  from  seven  and 
a  half  to  eight  inches  in  length.  m 

Deguise :  see  Disguise. 

+  De-gulate,  v.  Obs.  rare- [f.  L.  deguldre 
to  consume,  devour,  f.  De-  I.  1  +gula  gullet.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Degulatc,  to  consume  in  belly  cheere. 

Degum,  v. :  see  De-  II.  2. 
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DEHYPNOTIZE. 


Degust  (d/g»st),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  degust  are, 
f.  De-  I.  3  +gustdre  to  taste.  Cf.  mod.F.  diguster. ] 
trails.  To  taste  ;  esp.  to  taste  attentively,  so  as  to 
appreciate  the  savour.  Also  absol. 

1623  Cockeram,  Degust,  to  taste,  i860  Reade  Cloister  $ 
II.  ii.  (D.),  A  satire  an  vin,  madam,  I  will  degust,  and 
gratefully.  1883  Stevenson  Silverado  Sq.  17  Wine,  .a  deity 
to  be  invoked  by  two  or  three,  all  fervent,  hushing  their  talk, 
degusting  tenderly. 

Degustate  (d/g»'strit),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  de- 
gusldt-,  ppl.  stem  of  degustare  :  see  prec.]  =  prec. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer' s  Bk.  Physicke  85/2  When  as  we 
can  not  digustate  ether  Meate,  or  Drincke.  1831  T.  I,. 
Peacock  Crotchet  Castle  iv.  (1887)  56  Which  gave  the 
divine  an  opportunity  to  degustate  one  or  two  side  dishes. 

Degustation  (dfgtfst^-Jan).  [ad.  L.  degustd- 
tion-em  tasting,  making  trial  of,  n.  of  action  from 
degustare :  see  Degust.  Cf.  F.  degustation .]  The 
action  of  degusting  or  tasting. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Souls  Farew.  Wks.  1837  VIII.  314  Carnal 
delights  ;  the  degustation  whereof  is  wont  to  draw  on  the 
heart  to  a  more  eager  appetite.  1880  Daily  Tel.  11  Oct., 
The  ‘  tasting  bars'  devoted  to  the  ‘  degustation  ’  of  all  kinds 
of  alcoholic  compounds. 

Degustator  (d/g^st^toj).  rare,  [agent-11,  in 
L.  form  from  L.  degustare :  see  prec.  Cf.  mod.F. 
ddgustaleur .]  One  who  degusts,  or  tastes  as  a 
connoisseur. 

1833  Id civ  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  223  The  numerous 
degustators  of  oysters  with  which  our  capital  abounds. 

Degustatory  (d/gtf'statari),  a.  [f.  L.  degustdt 
ppl.  stem  of  degustare  :  see  -ory.]  Pertaining  to 
degustation  ;  tasty. 

1824  New  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  394  A  constant  ingurgitation 
of  degustatory  morsels. 

Deguyse,  degyse :  see  Disguise  v. 

Deh,  obs.  3rd  sing.  pres,  of  Dow  v . 

II  Dehache  (ddia'JV),  a.  Her.  [obs.  F.  ddhachd 
1  hacked,  hewed,  cut  into  small  pieces 1  (Cotgr. 
1611),  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  hacker  to  cut.]  (See  quots.) 

1766  Porny  Heraldry  v.  (1777)  158  If  a  Lion,  or  any  other 
Beast  is  represented  with  its  limbs  and  body  separated,  .it 
is  then  termed  Dehache  or  Couf>ed  in  all  its  parts,  /hid. 
Gloss.,  Dehache.,  this  is  an  obsolete  French  word,  .the  term 
Couped  is  now  used  in  stead  of  it.  1880  G.  T.  Clark  in 
Encycl:  Brit.  XI.  698/2  ( Heraldry )  In  one  or  two  well- 
known  instances  on  the  Continent  he  [the  lion]  is  ‘dehache’, 
that  is,  his  head  and  paws  and  the  tuft  of  his  tail  are  cut  off. 

+  Dehaust.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dehaust-um,  pa. 
pple.  of  dehaurire  to  draw  or  drain  off,  f.  De-  I.  2 
•f  haurire  to  draw,  drain.]  Drain,  exhaustion. 

1654  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  Iustine  536  He  being  the  cause 
of  the  great  Dehaust  of  moneys  in  the  Exchequer. 

Deheathenize,  dehellenize,  dehistoricize : 
see  De-  II.  1. 

Dehisce  (dtfri’s),  z>.  [ad.  L.  dehisc-ere  to  open 
in  chinks,  gape,  yawn,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  hiscere ,  inceptive 
of  hidre  to  stand  open,  gape.]  intr.  To  gape  ;  in 
Bot.  to  burst  open,  as  the  seed-vessels  of  plants. 

1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou's  Disp.  259  Dehiscing  with  fre¬ 
quent  chinks.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  35  Ovarium 
consisting  of  5  carpella.  .dehiscing  in  various  ways.  1859 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.V.  246/1  The  organ . .  subsequently  dehisces 
in  four  valves.  1882  O’Donovan  Merv  II.  xliv.  241  The  green 
carpels,  .dehisce,  separating  and  bending  backwards. 

Hence  Dehrscing  ppl.  a. 

1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  ^.(1858)33  Valves  ventricose.. 
scarcely  dehiscing. 

Dehiscence  (d/hrsens).  [ad.  mod.L.  dehi- 
scentia  (  quum  fructus  maturus  semina  dispergat5 
(Linnceus),  f.  L.  dehiscent- em,  pr.  pple.  of  dehiscere  : 
see  -ence.  So  in  mod.F.]  Gaping,  opening  by 
divergence  of  parts,  esp.  as  a  natural  process :  a. 
Bot.  The  bursting  open  of  capsules,  fruits,  anthers, 
etc.  in  order  to  discharge  their  mature  contents. 

1828  Webster  cites  Martyn.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  In  trod.  29  In  Hamamelideae  dehiscence  is  effected  by 
the  falling  off  of  the  face  of  the  anthers.  1870  Bentley  Bot. 
243  The  anthers,  .open  and  discharge  the  contained  pollen ;  ! 
this  act  is  called  the  dehiscence  of  the  anther. 

b.  Anim .  Phys.  Applied  to  the  bursting  open 
of  mucous  follicles,  and  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  for 
the  expulsion  of  their  contents. 

1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.V .  56/1  The  ova.  .drop  by  internal 
dehiscence  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary.  1870  Rolleston 
Anim.  Life  Introd.  38  The  ova  are  set  free  by  dehiscence 
into  the  perivisceral  cavity. 

c.  fig.  and  gen. 

1853  Kane  Grimiell  Exp.  xxxiii.  (1856)  285  The  dehiscence 
.  .of  such  tensely-compressed  floes,  must  be  the  cause  of  the 
loud  explosions  we  have  heard  lately,  i860  O.  W.  Holmes 
Elsie  V.  139  A  house  is  a  large  pod  with  a  human  germ  or 
two  in  each  of  its  cells  or  chambers  ;  it  opens  by  dehiscence 
of  the  front  door  . .  and  projects  one  of  its  germs  to  Kansas, 
another  to  San  Francisco. 

Dehiscent  (d/h  i'sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  dehiscent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  dehiscere  to  Dehisce.  So  in  mod.F.] 
Gaping  open  ;  spec .,  in  Bot.  opening  as  seed-vessels. 

1649  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  11.  ii.  107  The  Mouth,  .is  Dehis¬ 
cent,  yet  scarce  Dehiscent  into  a  Casine.  1845  Lindley 
Sch.  Bot.  i.  (1858)  17  If  . .  [the  fruit]  splits  into  pieces  when 
ripe  it  is  called  dehiscent.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xix. 
(1856)  145  The  period  when  the  dehiscent  edges  and  mountain 
ravines,  .have  been  worn  down  into  rounded  hill  and  gentle 
valley.  1872  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  iv.  162  The  fruits 
of  many  plants  are  dehiscent,  .they  open  to  scatter  the  seed. 

b.  Said  of  the  elytra  of  insects  when  they  do  not 


meet  at  the  apices ;  also  of  antenna;  divergent  at 
the  tips.  1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Deliomina'tion.  nonce-wd.  Obs.  [n.  of 
action  from  med.L.  dehomindre  to  deprive  of  the 
status  of  a  man  (Du  Cange),  f.  De-  I.  6  +  homo, 
homin-em  man.]  Deprival  of  the  character  or 
attributes  of  humanity. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Coblcr  (1843)  51  He  fears,  .as  an  Angell 
dehominations ;  as  a  Prince,  dis-common-wealthings. 

Dehonestate,  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
dehonestare  to  dishonour,  disgrace  (f.  De-  I.  6  + 
honestus  Honest)  :  see  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  dis¬ 
honour,  disgrace,  disparage. 

1663  Jer.  Taylor  Fun.  Serin.  Abp.  Bramhall  III.  224 
(L.)  The  excellent,  .pains  he  took  in  this  particular,  no  man 
can  dehonestate  or  reproach.  1825  Lamb  Vision  of  Horns, 
Knaves  who  dehonestate  the  intellects  of  married  women. 

Hence  Dehonesta  tion  [ad.L.  dehonestdtidn-eni\, 
dishonouring,  dishonour. 

c  1555  Hartsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  96  The  de- 
honestation  and  dishonouring  of  the  brother.  1653  Gauden 
Hicrasp.  482  The  infinite  shame,  dehonestation,  and  infamy 
which  they  bring.  1661  —  Anti-Baal-B.  464  (L.)  Sacrilege 
.  .is  the  unjust  violation,  alienation  or  dehonestation  of  things 
truly  sacred. 

[|  Dehors  (dohs-r ),prep.  and  sb.  [a.  OF.  dehors, 
prep.,  mod.F.  dehors  adv.  and  sb. ;  OF.  also  defors, 
Pr.  defors ,  Cat.  defora,  Sp.  defuera,  a  late  L.  or 
Romanic  comb,  of  de  prep.  +  L  .fords  out  of  doors, 
forth,  also  in  sense  of  L  .forts  out  of  doors,  outside, 
without.  Cf.  It .  fuor,  fuora,  fuori!\ 

A.  prep.  (Late.)  Outside  of;  not  within  the 
scope  of. 

1701  Law  French  Diet.,  Dehors ,  out,  without.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  fed.  2)  VI.  196  The  Judge.. was  of  opinion 
that  nothing  dehors  the  will  could  be  received  to  show  the 
intention  of  the  devisor.  1885  Ld.  Eshf.r  in  Law  Times 
LXXIX.  445/1  The  trustees  were  named  in  the  deed,  but 
who  they  were  was  a  fact  dehors  the  deed. 

+  B.  sb.  ( Fortif. )  See  quot.  Obs. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dehors.. in  Fortification ,  all 
sorts  of  separate  Out-works,  as  Crown-works,  Horn-works, 
Half-moons,  Ravelins,  etc.,  made  for  the  better  security  of 
the  main  place.  1721  in  Bailey;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Dehort  (d/h^ut),  v.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  de- 
hortd-ri  to  dissuade,  f.  De-  I.  2  4-  hortdri  to  exhort.] 

1.  trans .  To  use  exhortation  to  dissuade  (a  person) 
from  a  course  or  purpose ;  to  advise  or  counsel 
against  (an  action,  etc.).  +  a.  with  simple  (or 
double)  obj.  Now  Obs. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  i.  (R.),  Jermye  wel  dehorted  and 
disswaded  the  peple  sayinge  [etc.].  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhct. 

(1580)  29  Wherby  we  doe  perswade . .  disswade  . .  exhorte, 
or  dehorte.  .any  man.  1611  Bible  i  Macc.  ix.  9  But  they 
dehorted  him,  saying,  Wee  shall  neuer  be  able,  a  1631 
Donne  Lett,  xcvii.  Wks.  VI.  416,  I  am  far  from  dehorting 
those  fixed  Devotions.  #1656  Ussiier  Ann.  iv.  (1658).  24 
Exhorting  them  to  observe  the  law  of  God.  .and  dehorting 
them  the  breach  of  that  law.  1682  Burthogge  Argument 
(1684)  121  He  doth  Dehort  the  Baptizing  of  Infants.  1696 
Aubrey  Misc.  (1721)  218,  I  dehort  him  who  adviseth  with 
me,  and  suffer  him  not  to  proceed  with  what  he  is  about. 

b.  Const,  from. 

a  1533  Frith  Another  Bk.  agst.  Rastcll  Prol.  Wks.  (1829) 
207  To  dehort  thee  from  the  vain  and  childish  fear  which  our 
forefathers  have  had.  1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astrol. 
xiii.  333  They  dehorted  him  from  going  to  Babylon.  1758 
Jortin  Erasm.  I.  343  No  person  had  taken  so  much  pains 
as  he  to  dehort  all  men  from  cruelty.  1825  Southey  Lett. 
(1856)111.462  Croker  dehorts  me  from  visiting  Ireland.  1882 
Cheyne  Isaiah  xx.  Introd.,  Isaiah  had  good  reason,  .to  de¬ 
hort  the  Jews  from  an  Egyptian  alliance. 

+  c.  fig.  Said  of  circumstances,  etc.  Obs. 

1579  Lyly  Euphucs  (Arb.)  106  If  the  wasting  of  our 
money  might  not  dehort  vs,  yet  the  wounding  of  our 
mindes  should  deterre  vs.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  11. 
xvii.  (1715)  339  It  was  unlucky,  and  dehorted  them  from 
proceeding  in  what  they  had  designed. 

2.  absol. 

1574  Whitgift  Def.  Aunsw.  i.  Wks.  (1851)  I.  156  Christ 
doth  not  here  dehort  from  bearing  rule.. but  from  seeking 
rule.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  in.  iv.  rule  xx.  §  19 
S.  Paul  does,  .dehort  from  marriage  not  as  from  an  evil  hut 
as  from  a  burden.  <11703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Heb.  xiii.  6 
The  words  are  a  strong  reason  to  dehort  from  covetousness, 
and  to  exhort  to  contentedness.  1801  F.  Barrett  The  Magus 
19  The  Creator,  .dehorting  from  the  eating  of  the  apple. 

Hence  Deho  rting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

x553  T.  Wilson  Rhct.  34  b,  The  places  of  exhortyng  and 
dehortyng  are  the  same  whiche  wee  use  in  perswadyng  and 
dissuadyng.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Scc7‘etary  1.  (1625)  82  After 
these  Epistles  Dehorting  and  Disswading.  1652  Gaule 
Magastrom .  29  Whan  God  desists  from  his  gracious  and 
serious  dehorting. 

Dehortation  (dJh^iLFi’JsiV.  [ad.  L.  dehor td- 
tidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  dehortari  to  Dehort.] 

1.  The  action  of  dehorting a  course ;  earnest 
dissuasion. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  273/2  A1  the  dehortacions  and 
commynacions  &  threts  in  scripture.  1633  T.  Stafford 
Pac.  I  lib.  xiv.  (1821)  164  His  Country  people  vsed  loud  and 
rude  dehortations  to  keepehim  from  Church.  1737  Whiston 
Josephus'  Hist.  11.  viii.  §  11  Exhortations  to  virtue,  and 
dehortations  from  wickedness,  i860  Yvsey  Min.  Proph.  240 
It  is  the  voice  of  earnest,  emphatic  dehortation,  not  to  clo 
what  would  displease  God. 

+  2.  Power  or  faculty  of  dehorting.  Obs.  rare— l. 

1655  R.  Younge  Agst.  Drunkards  16  Oh  that  I  had 
dehortation  answerable  to  my  detestation  of  it  1 


Dehortative  (d/h^ritativ),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
dehort diiv-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  dehortari :  see  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  or  purpose  of  de- 
‘horting ;  dehortatory. 

1620  Woodward  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  181  Wryting..a 
dehortative  letter  against  the  match  with  Spayn.  c  1810 
Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  III.  301  The  words  of  the  Apostle 
are  exhortative  and  dehortative. 

B.  sb.  A  dehortative  address  or  argument. 

1671  True  Nonconf.  431  His  words  after  the  usual  manner 
of  dehortatives,  do  seem  some  what  tending  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  1824  Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins  Memoirs  II.  12  My 
father  suggested  that  the  horse-pond  might  be  the  best  de¬ 
hortative.  1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  v.  (i860)  102  The  doctor 
..warned  me  against  the  perils  of  authorship;  adding,  as 
a  final  dehortative,  that  ‘  the  shelves  were  full  ’. 

Dehortatory  (d/hputatori),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  dehortdtori-us,  f.  dehortari'.  see  -ory.] 

A.  adj.  Characterized  by  dehortation ;  dis- 
suasory. 

1376  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  Epit.  B,  Those  places  which 
are  used  . .  in  an  epistle  Exhortatorie  and  Dehortatorie. 
1644  Pp-  Hall  Rem.  IVks.  (1660)  103  A  dehortatory  charge 
to  avoid  the  offence  of  God.  1804  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I. 
251,  I  wrote  to  him  in  rather  a  dehortatory  strain. 

■f  B.  sb.  A  dehortatory  address.  Obs. 

1648  Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  (1851)  581  That  fair 
dehortatory  from  joyning  with  Malignants. 

Dehorter  (dHiputai).  [f.  Dehort  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  dehorts  or  advises  against  an  action,  etc. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dcsenhorteur,  a  dehorter,  dissuader.  1755 
Johnson,  Dehorter ,  a  dissuader;  an  adviser  to  the  contrary. 
1866  Lowell  Carlyle  Prose  Wks.  1890  II.  91  So  long  as  he 
was  merely  an  exhorter  or  dehorter,  we  were  thankful  for 
such  eloquence,  .as  only  he  could  give. 

+  Deho  rtment.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Dehort  v. 
+  -ment.]  Dehortation. 

1656  S.  Holland  Zara  (1719)  118  Pantalone  was  too  proud 
to  hearken  to  dehortments. 

Dehtrinan,  a.  nonce-wd.  [De-  II.  3.]  Wanting 
the  attributes  of  humanity. 

1889  L.  Abbott  in  Chr.  Union  (N.Y.)  31  Jan.,  The  demo¬ 
niacs.  .were  distinctively,  if  I  may  coin  the  word,  dehuman. 

Dehumanize  (dshi/rmanaiz),  v .  [De-  II.  i 
+  Human,  Humanize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of 
human  character  or  attributes. 

1818  Moore  Diary  4  Dec.,  Turner’s  face  was  a  good  deal 
de-humanised.  1889  Palt  Mali  G.  26  Nov.  1/2  Our  great 
towns  de-humanize  our  children. 

Hence  Dehumanizecl ppl.  a. ;  Dehu  manizing* 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Dehumaniza  tion. 

1844  N.  Brit.  Rev.  II.  109  These  almost  de-humanized 
creatures.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  iv.  ii.  note,  The 
mystics  . .  representing  regeneration  almost  as  a  process  of 
dehumanization.  1857  J-  Pulsford  Quiet  Hours  156  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  world’s  method  of  Education 
were  dehumanizing,  i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Elsie  V.  xxii. 
(1891)  325  Centuries  of  de-humanizing  celibacy.  1882  F. 
Harrison  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  446  To  rehumanise  the  de¬ 
humanised  members  of  society.  1889  G.  Gissing  Nether 
IVorldl  II.  i.  19  The  last  step  in  that  process  of  dehumanisa¬ 
tion  which  threatens  idealists  of  his  type. 

t  Dehu’sk,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  Husk.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  the  husk. 

1566  Drant  Horace  Aiij,  An  hundreth  thousande  inets  of 
come  dehuskde.  1567  —  Epist.  vi.  D  j,  That  thy  neighbour 
should  haue  more  Wheate  . .  dehuskd  vpon  the  flore. 

Dehydrate  (dzihardre't),  Chem.  [f.  De-  II. 
2  +  Gr.  v8cop,  in  comb.  v8p-  water  +  -ate  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  water,  or  of  the  elements 
which  compose  water  in  a  chemical  combination. 

1876  Foster  Phys.  11.  v.  (1879)  388  The  sugar  becoming. . 
dehydrated  into  starch.  1880  Clemenshaw  Wurtz's  Atom 
Th.  279  When  phosphoric  acid  is  dehydrated.  1886  Jrnl. 
Microsc.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  VI.  350  These  are  then  dehydrated 
in  90-96  per  cent,  alcohol. 

2.  intr .  To  lose  water  as  a  constituent. 

1886  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  VI.  350  The  celloidin 
layers  are  slow  in  dehydrating. 

Hence  Dehydrated  ppl.  a. ;  Dehydrating*  ppl. 
a.  and  vbl.  sb. ;  also,  Dehydrater,  an  agent  that 
dehydrates  ;  Dehydra’tion,  the  removal  of  water, 
or  of  its  constituents,  in  a  chemical  combination. 

1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  453  The  result 
of  difference  between  hydration  and  dehydration.  1876 
Harley  Mat.  Med.  159  The  same  complete  dehydration  is 
effected  more  slowly  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  1884 
Muir  &  Wilson  Thermal  Chem.  iv.  §  175.  140  Those  dehy¬ 
drated  salts  which  dissolve  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat. 
1884  Pharm.  Soc.  Prospectus  6  Action  of . .  dehydrating 
agents  upon  them. 

Dehydrogenate  (dfihai-dwidgeneif),  v.  Chem. 
[De-  If.  1.]  =next.  Hence  -ating  ppl.  a. 

1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  viii.  (ed  2)482  note.  Through  the 
dehydrogenating  influence  of  chlorine  or  oxygen. 

Dehydrogenize  (dfihsi-driJidgenaiz),  v.  Client. 
[f.  De-  II.  1  +  Hydrogen  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  deprive 
of  its  hydrogen ;  to  remove  hydrogen  from  (a  com¬ 
pound).  Hence  Dehy  drogenized  ppl.  a.  ;  -izing 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Deliy  urogeniza  tion  ; 
Deliydrogeni  zer,  a  dehydrogenizing  agent. 

1878  Ure  Diet.  Arts  IV.  77  The  oxidations  and  the 
dehydrogenisations  play  the  most  important  part  in  the 
production  of  colour.  Ibid.  IV.  932  The  action  of  dehydro* 
genisers  upon  naphthylamine. 

Dehypnotize  (dz'ihi-pnotaiz),  v.  [De-  II.  i.] 
To  awaken  out  of  the  hypnotic  state. 

Dei,  obs.  form  of  Day',  Die  v. 


DEICAL. 

+  Deical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  deic-ns 
(f.  L.  de-us  God)  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  God, 
divine. 

1662  J.  Sparrow  tr.  Behme's  Rem.  IVhs.,  A pol.  Perfection 
52  The  Triune  Totally  perfect  Divine  or  Deicall  substance. 

Deicidal  (drisaidal),  a.  [f.  Deicide  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  deicide ;  god-slaying. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  xix.  (1848)  210  And  thus  the  deicidal 
tribes  made  quit.  1880  Swinburne  in  Fortn.  Rev.  June 
762  A  deicidal  and  theophagous  Christianity. 

Deicide  1  (drissid).  [ad.  mod.  or  med.L.  dei- 
clda  slayer  of  a  god,  f.  de-us  god  +  -cida  :  see  -cide 
i.  Cf.  F.  dpicide  (16S1).]  The  killer  of  a  god. 

1653  Gauden  Hierasp.  i 39  Uncharitable  destroyers  of 
Christians,  are  rather  Deicides,  than  Homicides.  1657 
Pierce  Philanthr,  72  Our  Saviour.. did  very  heartily 
pray,  even  for  those  very  homicides,  and  parricides,  and 
Deicides  that  kill'd. him.  1731  Hist.  Litteraria  II.  109  The 
Deicide  was  immediately  conveyed  for  Refuge  to  the  French 
Factory,  and  the  dead  God  privately  buried.  1882  Century 
Mag.  XXIV.  179  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  were 
believed  to  be  an  accursed  race  of  deicides. 

Deicide  2  (df  •isaid).  [ad.  mod.  or  med.L.  type 
*deicTdium :  see  prec.  and  -cide  2]  The  killing 
of  a  god. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt .  Brit.  ix.  ix.  §  59  In.  .killing  a  Prince, 
the  Traytor  is  guiltie  of  Homicide,  of  Parricide,  of  Christi- 
cide,  nay  of  Deicide.  1688  Prior  Exod.  iii.  14  viii,  And 
Earth  prophan’d  yet  bless’d  with  Deicide.  1818  W.  Tayi.or 
in  Monthly  Rez>.  LXXXVI.  4  To  slaughter  a  cow  for  food 
being  in  their  eyes,  an  act  of  deicide.  i860  Pusey  Min. 
PropJi.  317  Their  first  destruction  was  the  punishment  of 
their  Deicide,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  Christ. 

Deictic  (darktik),  a .  Also  deiktic.  [ad.  Gr. 
beiKTifc- os  able  to  show,  showing  directly,  f.  Set/rros 
vbl.  adj.  o‘f  $UK-vv-vai  to  show. 

The  Greek  word  occurs  in  Latin  medical  and  rhetorical 
writers  as  dicticos,  which  would  give  dictic ;  but  the  term  is 
purely  academic,  and  the  form  deictic  or  deiktic  is  preferred 
as  more  distinctly  preserving  both  in  spelling  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  the  Greek  form.  Cf.  apodictic ,  -deictic.  ] 

Directly  pointing  out,  demonstrative  ;  in  Logic , 
applied,  after  Aristotle,  to  reasoning  which  proves 
directly,  as  opposed  to  the  clencticy  which  proves 
indirectly. 

1828  Whately  Rhet.  1.  ii.  §  1  Thirdly  into  ‘Direct’  and 
‘  Indirect  ’  (or  reductio  ad  absurdum)  —  the  Deictic  and 
Elenctic  of  Aristotle.  1876  Douse  Grimm's  L.%  31.  66  In 
meaning,  the  word  originally  covered  all  deiktic  action 
irrespective  of  direction. 

+  Dei  ctical,  a.  Obs.  Also  diet-,  [f.  Gr. 
SeucTiK-os  (see  prec.)  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1638  Featly  Strict.  Lyndnni.  i.  89  Those  Arguments 
which  the  Logicians  tearme  Dicticall. 

Hence  f  Deictically  adp.,  with  direct  indication 
or  pointing  out. 

1659  Hammond  On  Fs.  Ixviii.  8  Annot.  333  It  may  also  be 
set  by  it  selfe,  this  is  Sinai,  to  denote  deictically,  when  that 
shaking  of  the  earth .  .was  heard,  a  1660  —  Whs .  I.  703  (R.) 
And  he  that  dippeth,  at  that  time  when  Christ  spake  it 
deictically,  i.  e.  Judas,  is  that  person. 

Deid,  Sc.  and  north,  f.  Dead,  Death,  Deed. 

+  Deid-doar.  Sc.  Obs.  [  =  death-doer,  or  dead- 
doer^  Slayer,  murderer. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  502  Thir  deid-doaris.  .War 
tane  ilkone  and  hangit. 

De-idealize,  etc. :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Deie,  Deiect,  obs.  ff.  Die  v.,  Deject. 

Deierie,  obs.  form  of  Dairy. 

Deifff,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Deaf. 

Deific  (df|i'fik),  a.  [a.  F.  dPifique  (1372  in 
Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  deific-us  god-making,  consecrated, 
sacred,  in  med.L.  ‘divine’,  f.  de-us  god  +  -ficus 
making:  see -fic.]  Deifying,  making  divine ;  also 
(less  properly),  divine,  godlike. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xvi.  64  The  grete  vysion  deyfyque 
that  he  had  seen.  1627-77  Fei  tham  Resolves  11.  xxxii.  225  Our 
Saviour,  .putting  all  the  world  in  the  scale,  doth  find  it  far 
too  light  for  mans  Deific  soul.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais 
11.  i,  That  nectarian,  delicious  . .  and  deific  liquor.  1706 
Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  liii.  (1737)  219  O  Deific  Books  !  1816 
T.  Taylor  Ess.  VIII.  54  According  to  a  deific  energy. 
1858  Faber  Foot  of  Cross  (1872)  145  What  the  hard  style  of 
mystical  theology  calls  deific  transformation.  1878  J.  Cook 
Led.  Orthodoxy  ii.  42  Our  Lord  displayed  a  degree  of  being 
that  was  deific. 

+  Deifical  (d/,rfikal),  a .  Obs .  [f.  L.  defic-us 
(see  prec.)  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1563  Homilies  11.  Sacrament  1.  (1859)  443  The  anc*ent  catho¬ 
lic  fathers . .  were  not  afraid  to  call  this  Supper,  some  of  them, 
‘the  salve  of  immortality’,  .other,  ‘  a  deifical  communion  \ 
1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  viii.  Annot.,  That  he  might  signe 
them  ..  with  the  diuine  and  deifical  ointment.  1627-77 
Feltham  Resolves  11.  xxvii.  215  Those  abilities  ..  beget  a 
kind  of  Deifical  Reverence  in  their  future  Readers. 

+  Derficate,  ppl.  a.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  defiedt-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  late  L.  deificdi'e  to  Deify.]  Deified. 

1513  Douglas  /Ends  x.  v.  48  In  this  figour  has  ws  all 
translait,  For  euirniair  to  be  deificat.  1560  Rolland  Crt. 
Venus  iv.  53  Scho  is  deificait.  1628  Gaule  Pract .  Th. 
(1629)  52  Of  Man  deificate,  of  God  incarnate. 

t  Dei  ficate,  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  defi- 
care  to  Deify.]  To  deify,  to  make  divine. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  119  Claudius,  .quhilk 
was  laitly  deceissit,  and  deificat  be  the  Romanis.  1565  J ewel 
Repl.  H aiding  (1611)  341  It  is  the  Body  it  selfe  of  our  Lord 
Deificated. 
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Deification  (dfjifik^-Jan).  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  dcificare  to  Deify  :  so  in  F.  (1556  in  Hatzf.).] 
The  action  of  deifying ;  the  condition  of  being 
deified  or  made  a  deity  ;  a  deified  embodiment. 

1393  Gower  Con f.  II.  158  Lo  now,  through  what  creacion 
He  [Apollo]  hath  deificacion,  And  cleped  is  the  god  of  wit. 
1606  Holland  Suet  on.  82  His  deification  after  death. 
1700  Dryden  Fables  Pythag.  Philos .  Argt.  1  The  death  and 
deification  of  Romulus.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  29  The 
Phoenician  religion  has  been  defined  to  be  a  deification  of 
the  powers  of  Nature. 

b.  The  treating  or  regarding  of  anything  as  a 
god  or  as  divine. 

1651  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  227  The  other  part  of  that 
book,  .is  the  deification  of  K.  Charles.  1709  Steele  Tatler 
Ho.  33  IP  7  He  had  the  Audaciousness  to  throw  himself  at 
my  Feet . .  and  then  ran  into  Deifications  of  my  Person. 
1848  Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr.  Sf  Leg.  Art  (1850)  11  The  deifica¬ 
tion  of  suffering.  1875  Manning  Mission  H.  Ghost  iii.  88 
The  deification  of  the  human  reason  as  the  sole  rule  of  life. 

c.  The  rendering  of  any  one  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature  ;  absorption  in  the  divine  nature. 

1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  iv.  ii.  93  All  things 
have  emanated  from  God,  and  the  end  of  all  is  return  to  God. 
Such  return — deification,  he  calls  it  -  is  the  consummation  of 
the  creature.  1857  K  eble  Euchar.  A  dor.  19  An  union  of 
condescension  and  power  for  the  deification  (so  termed  by 
the  fathers)  of  each  one  of  us. 

+  De  ifica  tory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  deificat ppl.  stem 
of  L.  defiedre  to  Deify  +  -ory.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  deification  ;  having  the  function  of  deifying. 

1624  Bolton  Nero  249  Expressed  by  a  deificatorie  herse, 
or  throne.  1629  J.  Maxwell  tr.  Herod ian  (1635)  227 
margin,  The  Funerall  Pile,  or  Deificatory  Throne. 

Deified  (drifaid),  ppl.  a .  [f.  Deify  v.  +  -ed.] 

Made  into  a  deity,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god  ; 
considered  or  treated  as  divine. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne (1634)  296  That  Eagle  is  represented 
carrying.. up  towards  heaven,  those  Deified  soules.  1686 
Horneck  Crucif.  Jesus  ix.  157  Deified  vices  had  their 
votaries.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  I.  373  The  statues  of  the 
deified  kings.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  iv.  76  Thrice 
a  day  before  the  deified  beast  the  incense  was  offered. 

Deifier  (dfifoiaj).  [f.  Deify  v.  +  -er.]  One 
wbo  or  that  which  deifies. 

1736  H.  Coventry  Phil,  to  Hyd.  Conv.  iii.  (R.),  The  first 
deifiers  of  men.  1874  Pusey  Lent.  Serm.  325  His  Human 
Nature,  the  Deifier  of  our  nature. 

Deiform  (df'if^im),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  deifortn-is 
(Du  Cange),  f.  de-us  god  :  see  -form.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  god ;  godlike  in  form. 

1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  ii.  i.  ii.  xlvii,  Onely  souls 

Deiform  intellective,  Unto  that  height  of  happinesse  can 
get.  a  1667  Jer.  Taylor  Serm.  for  Year  Suppl.  (1678)  245 
We  can  no  otherwayes  see  God.  .but  by  becoming  Deiform. 
1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  280  Attempting  to  arrive  at 
the  deiform  nature.  1856  Faber  Creator  <$•  Creature  hi. 
iv.  (1886)  383  By  these  [gifts  of  glory]  we.  .become,  .deiform, 
shining  like  the  Divinity. 

2.  Conformable  to  the  character  or  nature  of  God  ; 
godlike,  divine,  holy. 

1654  Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  68  Admirable  and  most  ravish¬ 
ing  Devotions,  Deiform  Intentions,  Heroical  acts  of  Vertu. 
a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  261  To  consider  religion 
as  a  seed  of  a  deiform  nature.  1794  T.  Taylor  Pausanias 
III.  330  Hence  these  souls,  .exhibit  a  deiform  power.  1874 
Pusey  Lenten  Serm.  20  Free-will . .  enfreed  and  Deiform 
through  grace,  or  enslaved  and  imbruted  by  sin. 

t  De  iformed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Formed  in  the  image  of  God. 

165*  Benlowes  Theoph.  11.  Argt.  23  The  deiform’d  Soul 
deform’d  by  Sin,  repents. 

Deiformity  (df|iff?Tmiti).  [f.  Deiform  +  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  deiform ;  likeness  to  God  ; 
conformity  to  the  divine  nature  or  character. 

1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  iv.  xxvii,  The  souls  numerous 
plurality  I’ve  prov’d,  and  shew’d  she  is  not  very  God  ;  But 
yet  a  decent  Deiformity  Have  given  her.  a  1726  W.  Reeves 
Serm.  (1729)  370  This  immediate  influx  of  the  Deity,  which 
the  Schoolmen  call  the  Deiformity  of  the  Soul.  1835  Sir  A. 
de  Vere  in  Graves  Life  Sir  IF.  R.  Hamilton  II.  163 
Deiformity  is  the  Ideal  of  degenerate  Humanity. 

Deify  (drifai),  v.  [a.  F.  diifier  (13th  c.  in 
Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  dcificare  (Augustine  and  Cassio 
dorus),  f.  de-us  god  +  -fiedre :  see  -fy.]  trans.  To 
make  a  god  of ;  to  exalt  to  the  position  of  a  deity; 
to  enroll  among  the  gods  of  the  nation  or  tribe. 

1393  Gower  Cottf.  II.  165  Juno,  Neptunus,  Pluto,  The 
which  of  nice  fantasy  The  people  wolde  deify.  1430  Lydg. 
Citron.  Troy  1.  iii,  [They]  were  both  ystellyfyed  In_  the 
heauen  and  there  defyed.  1530  Palsgr.  510/r,  I  deifye, 

I  make  an  erthly  man  a  God,  as  the  gentylles  dyd.  1634 
Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  123  The  Superstition  of  those 
Times  Which  deified  Kings  to  warrant  their  owne  crimes. 
1728  Newton  Chronol.  Amended  i.  134  The  first  instances 
that  I  meet  with  in  Greece  of  Deifying  the  dead.  1868 
Gladstone  Juv.  Mmtdi  v.  (1870)  123  Leukothee,  once 
a  mortal,  now  deified  in  the  Sea-region. 

b.  To  render  godlike  or  divine  in  nature,  char¬ 
acter,  or  spirit. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxxxi.  1  pe  gaderynge  of  halymen 
deifide  thorgh  grace.  1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3', 
Deific,  make  like  God.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  77  No 
vertue  more  deified  a  Prince  then  Clemencie.  1838  [see 
Deifying],  1874  [see  Deifier]. 

C.  To  treat  as  a  god,  in  word  or  action;  to  regard 
or  adore  as  a  deity. 

1590  Spenser  Teares  of  Muses  368  Now  change  the  tenor 
of  your  joyous  Iayes,  With  which  ye  use  your  loves  to 
deifie.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  381  Oades..and 
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Elegies,  .all  (forsooth)  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalinde.  1622 
Bacon  Hen.  VII  38  He  did  againe  so  extoll  and  deifie 
the  Pope.  1649  Be.  Raynolds  Hosea  iv.  49  Men  of  power 
are  apt  to  deihe  their  own  strength,  .men  of  wisdome,  to 
deifie  their  owne  reason.  1759  Johnson  Rasseias  xxvi,  The 
old  man  deifies  prudence.  1859  Smiles  Self-Help  iii.  (i860) 
46  It  is  possible  to  over-estimate  success  to  the  extent  of 
almost  deifying  it 

Hence  De  ifying  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  223  (R.)  The  deifying  of  Hercules 
1637  Nabbes  Hauniball  4  Sc.  H  ij  iR.),  A  man  that  . . 
merited  A  deifying  by  your  gratitude.  1649  Milton  Eikon. 
12  Bequeath’d  among  his  deifying  friends  that  stood  about 
him.  1701  Collier  M.  Aurel.  Life  21  The  Deifying  of  his 
Father.  1838  Emerson  Addr.  Cambr.  Alass.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  192  This  sentiment  [religious]  is  divine  and  deifying. 

Deign  (d<?>n),  v.  Forms:  3-7  deine,  4-5 
deyne,  dayne,  5-7  daigne,  6  digne,  6-7  dairhe*, 
deigne,  7-8  daign,  6-  deign,  [a.  OF.  degn-ier 
(3  sing,  deigne'),  later deignier,  deigner,  from  14th c. 
daigner,  — - Pr.  denhar,  deinar,  It.  degnare L.  dig- 
nave,  by- form  of  dignart  to  deem  worthy,  think  fit, 
f.  digitus  worthy.] 

1.  intr.  To  think  it  worthy  of  oneself  {to  do  some¬ 
thing)  ;  to  think  fit,  vouchsafe,  condescend. 

c  1314  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  3464  Helman  That  deined  fie  for 
no  man.  1340  Ayenb.  196  Uolk..(>et  onworfep  ]>e  poure, 
and  ne  daynep  mujt  to  speke  to  ham.  c  1450  Mirour  Salna- 
cionn^i&  Oure  lorde  godde.  .to  become  man  deynyd.  c  1477 
Caxton  Jason  114  He  daigneth  not  to  come,  c  1590 
Greene  Dr.  Bacon  vi,  Would  he  daine  to  wed  a  Countrie 
Lasse?  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  39  And  all  those 
friends,  that  deine  to  follow  mee.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v. 
22i  Raphael,  the  sociable  Spirit,  that  deign’d  To  travel 
with  Tobias.  1701  Rowe  Amb.  Step-Moth.  1.  i.  349  Hardly 
daigning  To  be  controll’d  by  his  Imperious  Mother.  1879 
M.  Arnold  Geo.  Sand  Mixed  Ess.  328  [The]  very  dog  will 
hardly  deign  to  bark  at  you. 

b.  impers.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  557  Him  ne  deinede  no)t  to  ligge 
in  fie  castel  by  ni3te.  1340  Ayenb.  76  Ham  ne  daynede  na}t 
to  do  zenne.  c  1374  Chaucer  Anel.  ty  Arc.  181  That  on  her 
wo  ne  deyneth  him  not  to  thinke,  <21400-50  Alexander 
830  Ne  here  to  dwell  with  pi  douce  deynes  me  na  langer 

fc.  refl.  Obs. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxxvi.  36  Quhilk  dein3eit  him  for 
our  trespass  to  de.  1563  W1N3F.T  Wks.  (1890.1  II.  42  He 
deinjeit  Him  aluterlie  to  do  this  in  deid. 

2.  trails,  with  simple  obj.  a.  To  condescend  to 
bestow  or  grant,  to  vouchsafe.  (Now  chiefly  with 
reply,  answer ,  in  negative  sentences.) 

1.S89  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  36  Rather  . .  than  haue 
deigned  her  eyes  on  the  face,  .of  so  lowe  a  peasant.  1605 
Shaks.  Macb.  1.  ii.  60  Nor  would  we  deigne  him  buriall  of 
his  men.  1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  IVarreiv.  ix.  §  6,  I  will 
not  here  daigne  a  recapitulation  of  the  same.  1634  W.VVood 
New  Eng.  Prosp .,  Ded.  Note,  I  am  confident  you  will 
daigne  it  your  protection.  1825  Southev  Tale  of  Paraguay 
iii.  xviii,  A  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign.  1863  Mrs.  C. 
Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  iii.  71  The  spirit  stalks  away,  deign¬ 
ing  no  reply. 

fb.  To  condescend  or  vouchsafe  to  accept;  to 
take  or  accept  graciously.  (The  opposite  of  to 
disdain.)  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  50  Those  . .  who  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  and  intertaine  my  father,  .nor  yet  digned  other  Gentle¬ 
men  of  much  worthinesse.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan. 
63  Shee  deignes  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reproue.  1606 
Shaks.  Ant.  4*  Cl.  1.  iv.  63  Thy  pallat  then  did  daine  The 
roughest  Berry,  on  the  rudest  Hedge.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
^>^(1842)255  The  Lord  dained  him.  1661  in  Hickerin- 
gill  Jamaica  A  iij,  This  Welcome-home  .  .Thou  wilt  accept 
from  me,  And  deign  it  to  attend  thy  smoother  Line. 

f  e.  In  same  sense  with  of.  (Cf.  to  accept  of.) 
Obs.  rare. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  51  Which  if  you  shall  vouch 
to  deigne  of,  I  shall  be.  .glad  of  such  accepted  seruice. 

f  3.  To  treat  (a  person)  as  worthy  of,  to  dignify 
(him)  with.  [  =  L.  digndrl. ]  Obs. 

1579  Twyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  11.  cxxxii.  341a,  [They] 
had  lyen  vnburied,  had  not  their  most  deadly  enimie  dained 
them  of  a  graue.  1591  in  De  Foe  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  Add.  D 
(1844)  57/2  Will  ye  not  daigne  his  Majesty  with  an  Answer? 
1648  E.  Boughen  Geree's  Case  of  Consc.  76  He  daines  them 
with  this  honour. 

If  4.  Short  for  dedain,  Disdain  :  see  Dain  v. 
Deignfull,  var.  of  Dainful,  disdainful. 

+  Dei’gnous,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  deignouse, 
4-5  deynous,  5  deinous,  5-6  daynous,  6  dayn- 
nous,  5-7  deignous.  [app.  a  shortened  form  of 
dedeignous,  Disdainous,  F.  dpdaigneux,  OF.  des- 
deignous  (12th  c.  in  Hatzf.) :  cf.  Dain  v. 

(Earlier  examples  of  dedeignous ,  dedainous,  than  of  dcig- 
nous  are  not  yet  known  ;  but  the  history  of  Disdain  shows 
that  they  may  well  have  existed.)] 

Disdainful,  proud,  haughty. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  289  Deignouse  pride  & 
ille  avisement.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  1.  290  Her  chere, 
Which  sumdel  deynous  was.  <11430  Lydg.  Bochas  v.  xxiv. 
(1554)  138  a,  Nothing,  .more  deynous,  nor  more  vntreatable 
Than  whan  a  begger  hath  dominacion.  <11440  Ipomydon 
1122  A  proude  knyght  and  a  daynous.  a  1643  W.  Cart¬ 
wright  Ordinary  iii.  i,  One  Harlotha,  Concubine  To  deign¬ 
ous  Wilhelme,  hight  the  Conqueror. 

Hence  +  Dei'gnoushede  (deyn-),  disdainfulness, 
haughtiness  ;  +  Dei  gnously  (deyn-,  dayn-)  adv., 
disdainfully. 

<11330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  ( 1810)  129  For  deynoushede  & 
pride,  c  1440  Partonope  3434  Many  one  That  loked  vpon 
hym  full  deynously.  a  1529  Skelton  Bouge  of  Court  Prol. 
82  And  gan  on  me  to  stare  Ful  daynously. 


DEIL.  152  DEJECT. 


||  Dei  gratia.  [L.]  By  the  grace  of  God  :  see 

Grace. 

Deih,  obs.  sing.  pres,  of  Dow  v. 

Deiktic,  var.  of  Deictic. 

Deil  (d/1,  d/1).  [Scotch  vernacular  form  of  the 
word  Devil,  corresponding  to  the  ME.  monosyl¬ 
labic  types  del,  dele ,  detvle ,  dule,  etc.] 

1.  The  Devil :  esp.  according  to  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  his  appearance  and  attributes. 

(For  the  Biblical  Satan,  the  usual  form  is  deevil.) 

1500-20  Dunbar  Tnrnament  54  Off  all  his  dennar  . .  His 
hreist  held  deill  a  bitt.  1570  Sempill  Ballates  (1872)  117 
The  mekle  Deill.  1725  Ramsay  Gent.  Shep/t.  111.  ii,  Awa  ! 
awa !  the  deil’s  r.  deel's]  ower  grit  wi’  you.  1785  Burns 
Address  to  the  Deil  ii,  I’m  sure  sma’  pleasure  it  can  gie, 
Ev’n  to  a  deil.  1790 — Tam  o'  Shanter  78  That  night  a  child 
might  understand,  The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand.  1816 
Scott  Old  Mart,  xxx iii,  Being  atween  the  deil  and  the  deep 
sea. 

2.  A  mischievously  wicked  or  troublesome  fellow; 
one  who  embodies  the  spirit  of  wickedness  or  mis¬ 
chief. 

1786  Burns  Twa  Dogs  222  They’re  a’  run  deils  or  jads 
thegither.  1802  Scott  Iionnie  Dundee  ii,  The  Guid  Toun 
is  well  quit  of  that  deil  of  Dundee.  Mod.  Sc.  He’s  an  awfu’ 
laddie,  a  perfit  deil. 

3.  For  deil  a  hit,  and  other  phrases,  see  Devil. 
Deill,  Deim,  obs.  forms  of  Deal,  Deem. 

Dein,  obs.  form  of  Deign. 

Dein,  deen,  Sc.  dial,  forms  of  Done. 
t  De-incli’ne,  v.  Ohs.  [f.DE- 1. 2  +  Incline  ».] 

(See  quot.)  Hence  Deincli’ned,  Deincli’ning, 
ppl.  adjs. ;  Deincli’ner. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Dial,  Secondary  Diah ,  are 
all  those  drawn  on  the  planes  of  other  circles  beside  the 
horizon,  prime  vertical,  equinoctial,  and  polar  circles :  or 
those,  which  either  decline,  incline,  recline,  or  deincline.. 
Dcinclined  Dials,  are  such  as  both  decline  and  incline,  or  re¬ 
cline.  Ibid,,  Devicliners  or  Deinclining  Dials. .  Suppose. . 
a  plane  to  cut  the  prime  vertical  circle  at  an  angle  of  30 
degrees,  and  the  horizontal  plane  under  an  angle  of  24  de¬ 
grees.  .a  dial,  drawn  on  this  plane,  is  called  a  deincliner. 

De-individualize,  de-industrialize,  etc. : 
see  De-  II.  1. 

Deine,  obs.  form  of  Dene,  sand-hill. 

Deing,  obs.  form  of  Dying,  Dyeing. 
t  De’ingra:te,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  I.  3  + 

L.  ingrdtus  disagreeable  :  see  Ingrate.]  trans.  To 
render  unpopular,  bring  into  disfavour. 

1624  Brief  Inform.  Affairs  Palatinate  34  To  deingrate  the 
Prince  Palatine,  and  to  make  him  more  odious. 

Deinosaur,  Deinothere,  etc. :  see  Dino-. 
Deinseyn,  obs.  form  of  Denizen. 
De-insularize,  -integrate,  etc. :  see  De-  II.  i. 
Deinte,  -ee,  -ie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  Dainty. 
Deintrelle,  var.  of  Daintrel  Obs.,  a  dainty. 
Deip(e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Deep. 

II  Deipara  (d/p-para).  [late  L.  {Cod.  Just.  i.  i, 

6)  =  mother  of  God,  f.  de-us  God  +  -parus,  -a,  bear- 
ing,  partlre  to  bear  ;  a  L.  repr.  of  Gr.  deoTuicos.]  A 
title  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ‘  Mother  of  God  ’. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.,  Synopsis  Proph.  521  He., 
would  not  allow  the  most  holy  Virgin,  the  Mother  of  Christ 
as  to  the  flesh,  .to  be  called  Deipara  or  the  Mother  of  God. 
i860  Sophocles  Gloss.  Later  Greek  334/1  ©eoToxiov.  .a  mo¬ 
dulus  addressed  or  relating  to  the  Deipara. 

Deiparous  (d/p-paras),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.,  Synopsis  Proph.  520  Nor  con¬ 
fess  that  the  holy.  .Mary  is  properly  and  according  to  truth 
Deiparous,  that  is  to  say,  the  mother  of  God.  1827  Sir 

H.  Taylor  Isaac  Comnenus  in.  iv,  Deiparous  Virgin  !  Holy 
Mary  mother  ! 

Deipno-  (daipnp-),  repr.  Gr.  Stnrvo-,  combining 
form  of  deivvov  dinner,  used  in  nonce-words  and 
combinations,  as  deipno-diplomatic  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  dining  and  diplomacy,  deipnophobia 
dread  of  dinner-parties. 

1827  Brit.  Critic  I.  475  An  interchange  of  deipno-diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence.  1891  Daily  News  23  June  4/8  People 
who  heartily  sympathise  with  the  ‘  deipnophobia  ’  of  Gordon. 

Deipnosophist  (daipn^s/rfist).  [ad.  Gr. 
Senrvocro<ptaT-rji  ‘  one  learned  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  kitchen  f.  Setnoov  the  chief  meal,  dinner  + 
irotpiiTTr]  1  a  master  of  his  craft,  clever  or  wise  man, 
Sophist.  The  pi.  Sum 'ocro<pWTat  was  the  title  of 
a  celebrated  work  of  the  Greek  A  then  oe  us,  written 
after  a.d.  228.] 

A  master  of  the  art  of  dining  :  taken  from  the 
title  of  the  Greek  work  of  Athenasus,  in  which  a 
number  of  learned  men  are  represented  as  dining  i 
together  and  discussing  subjects  which  range  from 
the  dishes  before  them  to  literary  criticism  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  topics  of  every  description. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Deipnosophists,  Athenaeus  his  great 
learned  books  carry  that  title.  1774  Burney  Hist.  Mus. 

I.  229  (Jod.i  To  render  credible  the  following  assertion  of  a 
deipnosophist  in  Athenaeus.  1845  Ford  Handbk.  Spain  I. 

1.  70  Spanish  Cookery,  a  . .  subject  which  is  well  worth  the 
inquiry  of  any  antiquarian  deipnosophist.  1866  Lowell 
Swinburne's  Trag.  Prose  Wks.  1890  II.  135  With  about  as 
much  nature  in  it  as  a  dialogue  of  the  Deipnosophists. 

Hence  Deipnosopliistic  a.,  DeipncsopMsm. 
1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <J-  Min.  23  Diverse  other  things 


..belonging  to  cookery,  are  here  omitted,  as  belonging  to 
the  dypnosophistick  art.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  1  Let 
me  . .  luxuriate  in  the  . .  paradisaical  department  of  deipno- 
sophism.  1 836  Fraseps Mag .  XIII.  336  An  elegy,  .appended 
to  that  deipnosophistic  dissertation. 

Deir,  obs.  form  of  Dear,  Deer,  Dere. 

Deirie,  obs.  form  of  Dairy. 

Deis(e,  deische,  deiss,  obs.  forms  of  Dais. 
Deishal,  -eal,  deisul,  var.  of  Deasil. 

Deism  (d/’iz’m).  [mod.  f.  L.  de-us  god  +  -ism. 

:  Cf.  F.  diisme  (in  Pascal  a  1660).]  The  distinctive 
doctrine  or  belief  of  a  deist ;  usually,  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  source  of  finite 
existence, with  rejection  of  revelation  and  the  super¬ 
natural  doctrines  of  Christianity;  ‘natural  religion’. 

1682  Dryden  Religio  Laid  Pref.  (Globe)  186  That  Deism, 
or  the  principles  of  natural  worship,  are  only  the  faint 
remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Noah.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  ix.  306  Modern 
Deism  being  the  very  same  with  old  Philosophical  Pagan¬ 
ism.  1759  Dilworth  Pope  63  There  breathes  in  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  [ens  entinm  miserere  viei ]  the  genuine  spirit  of  deism. 
1774  Fletcher  Dodr.  Grace  Wks.  1795  IV.  203  Deism  is 
the  error  of  those  who . .  think  that  man . .  needs  no  Redeemer 
at  all.  1861  Beresf.  Hope  Eng.  Cathedr.  19th  c.  260  That 
decorous  and  philanthropic  deism  which  is  a  growing  peril 
of  the  age.  1877  E.  R.  Conder  Bas.  Faith  i.  25  Deism 
should  etymologically  have  the  same  sense  with  Theism , 
hut  it  is  commonly  taken  to  carry  with  it  the  denial  of  what 
is  called  revealed  religion.  Theism  conveys  no  such  im¬ 
plication. 

f  2.  The  condition  of  being  a  god  or  as  God.  Obs. 
1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  viii,  He  [the  Devil]  set  her 
[Eve's]  head  a  madding  after  deism,  and  to  he  made 
a  goddess. 

Deist  (drist).  [a.  F.  dtiste ,  f.  L.  de-us  god  : 
see  -1ST.]  One  who  acknowledges  the  existence 
of  a  God  upon  the  testimony  of  reason,  but  rejects 
revealed  religion. 

(The  term  was  originally  opposed  to  atheist ,  and  was  inter¬ 
changeable  with  theist  even  in  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  (Locke, 
Second  Vhidication,  1695,  W.  Nichols  Conference  with 
a  Theist ?  i6p6) ;  but  the  negative  aspect  of  deism,  as  opposed 
to  Christianity,  became  the  accepted  one,  and  deist  and  theist 
were  differentiated  as  in  quots.  1878-80.) 

[1563  Viret  Instruct.  Chr.  II.  Ep.  Ded.,  J'ai  entendu  qu’il 
y  en  a  de  ceste  bande,  qui  s’appellent  Deistes,  d’un  mot 
tout  nouveau,  lequel  ils  veulent  oposer  a  Atheiste.]  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  111.  iv.  11.  i,  Cosen-germans  to  these 
men  are  many  of  our  great  Philosophers  and  Deists.  1670  R. 
Traill  Serm.  vi.  Sel.  Writ.  (1845)  107  We  have  a  generation 
among  us.. called  Deists,  which  is  nothing  else  hut  a  new 
court  word  for  Atheist.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  6  Some 
infidels,  .to  avoid  the  odious  name  of  atheists,  would  shelter 
and  screen  themselves  under  a  new  one  of  deists,  which  is 
not  quite  so  obnoxious.  1711-37  Shaftesbury  Charac.  II. 
209  Averse  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  theism ,  or  name  of  deist , 
when  taken  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  revelation.  1748  Hartley 
Obscrv.  Man  11.  iii.  347  Unless  he  be  a  sincere  Deist  at  least, 
i.  e.  unless  he  believe  in  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of 
God.  1788  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  VII.  196  A  Deist — I  mean 
one  who  believes  there  is  a  God  distinct  from  matter ;  but 
does  not  believe  the  Bible.  1878  D.  Patrick  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  VII.  33  The  later  distinction  between  theist  and  deist, 
which  stamped  the  latter  word  as  excluding  the  belief  in 
providence  or  the  immanence  of  God,  was  apparently  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  those  rationalists  who 
were  aggrieved  at  being  identified  with  the  naturalists.  1880 
Sat.  Rev.  26  June  820  In  speaking  of  a  deist  they  fix  their 
attention  on  the  negative,  in  speaking  of  a  theist  on  the 
positive  aspect  of  his  belief. 

Deistic  (d/iLstik),  a.  [f.  Deist  +  -ic.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  deists  or  deism. 

x795  G.  Wakefield  Reply  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  11.  57 
From  the  mouth  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  most  tremendous  of 
all  possible  deistic  dunces  !  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope  vii.  163 

Brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  he  had  gradually  swung  into 
vague  deistic  belief.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl. 
I.  728  The  deistic  controversy  . .  beginning  with  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  of  Cherbury  (1581-1648). 

Deistical  (dzji’stikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  prec. ;  also,  inclined  or  tending  to  deism. 

1741  Watts  Dnprov.  Mind  1.  v.  §  3  To  support  the  deisti¬ 
cal  or  antichristian  scheme  of  our  days.  1796  Morse  A  mer. 
Geog.  II.  314  The  ingenious  and  eloquent,  but  deistical  J.  J. 
Rousseau.  1809-10.  Coleridge  Friend(i86s)  54  Concerning 
the  right  of  punishing  by  law  the  authors  of  heretical  or 
deistical  writings.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  ix. 
168  My  object  was  to  show  my  deistical  friends,  .that  they 
were  in  no  better  condition  than  we  were. 

Hence  Deistically  adv.,  in  a  deistical  way. 
1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1608  Nature  . . 
may  he  conceived  of  deistically,  as  an  accomplished  fact . . 
utterly  external  to  God. 

Deit,  Sc.  f.  died \  pa.  t.  of  Die  v. 

De-italianize  :  see  De-  II.  1. 
t  De’itate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [repr.  an  assumed  L. 
*deitat-us  (tr.  Gr.  OeccOets),  f.  deltas ,  deitat-em 
Deity.]  Made  a  deity,  deified. 

1551  Cranmer  Answ.  Bp.  Gardiner  11.  Rem.  (1833)  III. 
450  One  person  and  one  Christ,  who  is  God  incarnate  and 
man  Deilate,  as  Gregory  Nazianzene  saith. 

Deith,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Death. 

Deity  (driti).  Also  4-6  deite,  deyte,  4  deitee, 
6-7  deitie,  (5  deyite,  -yte,  dietie,  5-7  diety,  7 
dyety).  [a.  F.  dtitt,  in  12th  c.  deitet ,  deite  (=Pr. 
deitat ,  Sp.  deidad,  It.  delta),  ad.  L.  deltas ,  deitat- 
em,  f.  de-us  god  (formed  by  Augustine,  De  Civ . 
Dei  vii,  i.,  after  L.  divTnitds )  :  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  estate  or  rank  of  a  god ;  godhood ;  the 


personality  of  a  god ;  godship ;  esp.  with  poss- 
pron . 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  968  But  o  )>ow  Ioue. .  Is  pis  an 
honour  to  pi  deite.  c  1386  —  Frankl.  T.  319  Though  Nep- 
tunus  haue  deitee  in  the  See.  c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St. 
Kath.  iv.  764  Whi  shulde  appollo  here  ony  deyte?  1594 
Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  in.  ii,  That  ugly  imp  that  shall. . 
wrong  my  deity  with  high  disgrace.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill, 
1.  i.  76  Lord  Hastings.  .Humbly  complaining  to  her  Deitie, 
Got  my  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  libertie.  1611  —  Whit.  T. 
iv.  iv.  26  The  Goddes  themselues  (Humbling  their  Deities 
to  loue).  a  1618  Raleigh  (J.),  By  what  reason  could  the 
same  deity  he  denied  unto  Laurentia  and  Flora,  which  was 
given  to  Venus  ?  1619  Drayton  Man  in  Moon  (R.),  Yet  no 
disguise  her  deity  could  smother,  So  far  in  beauty  she  ex¬ 
celled  other.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Dead  Pan  xxviii,  All 
the  false  gods  with  a  cry  Rendered  up  their  deity. 

b.  The  divine  quality,  character,  or  nature  of 
God ;  Godhood,  divinity ;  the  divine  nature  and 
attributes,  the  Godhead. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  43  pus  \>e\  drauelen  on  heore 
deys  |?e  Deite  to  knowe.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  825  Freres  wyln 
for  her  pride  Disputen  of  his  deyte  as  dotardes  schulden. 
1398  Trevisa  Ba?'th.  De  P.  R.  1.  (1495)  3  The  lyghte  of  the 
heuenly  dyuyne  clarete,  couerte,  &  closid  in  the  deyte  or  in 
the  godhede.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanch ardyn  liv.  213  Whose 
eternall  dietie  raigneth  within  the  highest  heauens.  1502 
Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  Prol.  2  The  fader  the 
sone  &  the  holy  ghost,  one  essence  of  deite.  1514  Barclay 
Cyt .  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  17  To  honour  our  Lorde, 
&  pease  his  deyte.  1594  'I'.  B.  La  Primaud.  Er.  Acad.  11. 
Seneca ,  The  creator  . .  hath  set  such  markes  of  his  diety  in 
his  workes.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts,  N.  T .  57  In  my 
. .  infinite  Deity  I  will  be  ever  present  with  you.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  x.  65.  1736  Chandler  Hist.  Pcrsec.  47  The 

same  man  opposed  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God.  1835  Gent  l . 
Mag.  Oct.  397/1  Mr.  Gurney’s  work  . .  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Deity  of  Christ.  There  is  something  open  and  decided 
in  saying  Deity ,  rather  than  Divinity. 

t  c.  The  condition  or  state  in  which  the  Divine 
Being  exists.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5656  And  leven  alle  humanite,  And  purely 
lyve  in  deite.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  1075,  I  ded  natt 
asend  to  my  father  In  deyyte. 

2.  concr.  A  divinity,  a  divine  being,  a  god  ;  one 
of  the  gods  worshipped  by  a  people  or  tribe. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1515, 1  swere  it  yow,  and  ek  on 
ech  goddesse,  On  every  nymphe,  and  deyte  infernal.  1589 
Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  42  That  I  helde  a  supersticious 
opinion  of  loue,  in  honouring  him  for  a  Deitie.  1607  Shaks. 
Cor.  iv.  vi.  91  A  thing  Made  by  some  other  Deity  then 
Nature,  That  shapes  man  Better.  1641  Wilkins  Math. 
Magick  1.  xi.  (1648)  69  Temples  or  Tombes  . .  dedicated  to 
some  of  their  Deities.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  448 
The  chief  deity,  the  sun.  1814  Cary  Dante,  Paradiso 
viii.  3  The  fair  Cyprian  deity  [Venus],  1851  D.  Wilson 
Preh.  Ami.  (1863)  II.  iii.  ii.  71  The  Altar  appears  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  one  of  these  obscure  local  deities. 

b.  fig.  An  object  of  worship  ;  a  thing  or  person 
deified. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.L.  iv.  iii.  74  This  is  the  liuer  veine,  which 
makes  flesh  a  deity.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  11. 
113/1  Tobacco  (England’s  bainefull  Diety). 

3.  {with  capital)  A  supreme  being  as  creator  of 
the  universe  ;  the  Deity,  the  Supreme  Being,  God. 
(Especially  as  a  term  of  Natural  Theology,  and 
without  explicit  predication  of  personality.) 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Laws  Eng.  1.  iv.  (1739)  10  They  wor¬ 
ship  an  invisible  and  an  infinite  Deity.  1690  Locke  Hum. 
Und.  1.  iv.  (1695)  30  A  rational  Creature,  who  will  hut 
seriously  reflect  on  them,  cannot  miss  the  discovery  of  a 
Deity.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  6  We  see  the 
greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in  all  the  seeming  worlds 
that  surround  us.  1786  Han.  More  Let.  in  Mem.  Ld. 
Gambier  (1861)  I.  x.  157  Polite  ears  are  disgusted  to  hear 
their  Maker  called  ‘  the  Lord  ’  in  common  talk,  while  serious 
ones  think  the  fashionable  appellation  of  ‘  the  Deity  ’  sounds 
extremely  Pagan.  1812-6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I. 
527  Newton  ..  had  recourse,  for  one  of  the  forces,  to  the 
immediate  action  of  the  Deity,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph. 
193  Men  spoke  of  ‘  the  Deity’,  as  a  sort  of  first  cause  of  all 
things,  and  . .  had  lost  sight  of  the  Personal  God. 

Deityship.  [f.  prec.  (sense  2)  + -ship.]  The 
status  or  personality  of  a  deity ;  godship  (  —  Deity 
1). 

1694  Echard  Plautus  46  Why  shou’dnt  my  deityship  gi’ 
me  the  same  priviledge?  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  Wks. 
1883  VI.  503  With  due  regard  to  your  deityship.  1834 
Lytton  Pompeii  iv.  xii,  If  his  deityship  were  never  better 
served,  he  would  do  well  to  give  up  the  godly  profession. 

Deive,  obs.  form  of  Deave,  to  deafen. 

+  Deivirile,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  dcivi- 
ril-is  (f.  de-us  god  +  virtlis  manly),  transl.  Gr. 
OeavbpLKos  (f.  8e-6s  god  +  avSpucos  of  a  man,  manly).] 

‘  A  term  in  the  school  theology  signifying  some¬ 
thing  divine  and  human  at  the  same  time  ’  (Cham¬ 
bers,  Cycl.). 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Theandric,®eav8pii<u  erepytia, 
theandric  or  dei-virile  operations,  in  the  sense  of  Dionysius 
(Bp.  of  Athens)  and  Damascenus  is  thus  exemplified  by 
Athanasius  . .  In  raising  Lazarus,  he  called  as  man,  but 
awaked  him  from  the  dead  as  God. 

Dejansenize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Deje’Ct,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  6  -gecte. 
[ad.  L.  deject-us,  pa.  pple.  of  dejiccre  ( deicere )  to 
throw  down,  f.  De-  I.  1  + jacere  to  throw.  (In  OF. 
des-,  degiet,  -get,  -git.)'] 

1.  As  pa.  pple.  Thrown  down,  cast  down  ;  +  cast 
away,  rejected  :  see  Deject  v. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xvii,  Thorowen  and  deiect  in 
a  pyt  horryble.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  37  b/i  Lucifer 
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whiche  was  dejecte  and  caste  out  of  heven.  1560  Rolland 
Crt.  Venus  m.  510  He.,  was  deiect  with  schame  fra  all 
honour.  18x9  H.  Busk  Vestriad  v.  513  Here  on  Patroclus* 
corse  deject  he  lies. 

2.  As  ppl.  a.  Downcast,  dispirited,  Dejected. 

1528  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  43  They  were  so  abasshed  and 
deiecte  That  once  to  hisse  they  were  nott  able.  1555  J.  Phil- 
pot  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  228  Dearling. .  Be  not  of 
a  deiect  mind  for  these  temptations.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  hi. 
i.  163  And  I,  of  Ladies  most  deiect  and  wretched.  1639  G. 
Daniel  Ecclus.  xi.  59  Be  not  deiect  in  Miserie.  1863  W. 
Lancaster  Pr&terita  87  Deject  and  doubtful  thus  I  lorge 
quaint  fears. 

b.  Cast  down  from  one’s  position,  lowered  in 
fortunes  ;  lowered  in  character,  abject,  abased. 

1510-20  Everyman  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  101  Like  traitors 
deject.  1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks. .  (1878)  I. 
234  Is't  possible  that  Stukly,  so  deject  In  England,  lives  in 
Spain  in  such  respect,  a  1625  Fletcher  Love's  Cure  11.  i, 
What  can  be  a  more  deject  spirit  in  man,  than  to  lay  his 
hands  under  every  one's  horse’s  feet  ?  1820  T.  L.  Peacock 

Wks.  (1875)  III.  324  The  beggar  being,  for  the  most  part, 
a  king  deject. 

+  c.  Astrol.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  iv.  xxxvi.  (ed.  7)  494  Such  houses 
as  have  no  familiarity  with  the  Horoscope  or  Ascendent. . 
are  said  to  be  slow  and  deject. 

Deject  (d/'id^e’kt),  v.  (In  Sc.,  6  deiekk,  6- 
dejeck.)  [f.  L.  deject -,  ppl.  stem  of  dejicere  to 
throw  or  cast  down  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  throw  or  cast  down;  to  cause  to 
fall  down,  overthrow,  arch,  or  Obs . 

c.  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  11.  423  Take  of  the  laures  bayes. . 
in  sething  water  hem  dejecte.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  I.  no  Scho  lies  dejeckit  me  at  thy  feit.  1550  Nicolls 
Thucyd.  125  Their  people,  .whiche  were  deiected  and  dryuen 
downe  from  the  sayd  rocke.  1627  Speed  England  x li.  §  7 
This  Citie  . .  by  the  furious  outrages  of  the  Scots  and  Piets 
was  deiected.  a  1638  Mede  Paraphr.  2  Pet.  iii.  Wks.  (1672) 
III.615  To  be  exiled  and  dejected  from  those  high  mansions. 
1881  [see  Dejected  i]. 

b.  To  bend  down. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xvn.  xxii.  I.  531  What  part  soeuer  of 
it  [the  vine]  is  dejected  and  driuen  downward,  or  els  bound 
and  tied  fast,  the  same  ordinarily  beareth  fruit.  1605  Hey- 
vvood  If  you  knout  not  me  Wks.  1874  I.  206  It  becomes  not 
You  being  a  Princess,  to  deiect  your  knee.  1625  Modell 
of  Wit  62  b,  Deiecting  her  head  into  her  bosome.  1809  [see 
Dejected  i  b]. 

c.  To  cast  down  (the  eyes'). 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xii.  (T.),  One,  having  climb’d  some 
roof. .  From  thence  upon  the  earth  dejects  his  humble  eye. 
1727-46  Thomson  Summer  1066  Princely  wisdom  then  De¬ 
jects  his  watchful  eye.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  264 
Fixing  his  eyes  on  Clara,  who  modestly  dejected  her’s. 
f  2.  To  cast  away,  dismiss,  reject.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  510/1,  I  dejecte,  I  caste  a  waye,  je  dejecte. 
X549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  17  Gyf  sic  vordis  suld  be  disusit  or 
deiekkit.  1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  in.  (1599)  118  These 
perswasions  ..  he  vtterly  deiected.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard 
Texts  544  Whether  your  humiliation  may  not  yet  . .  cause 
him  to  deject  and  take  off  his  judgements  ? 

1 3.  fig.  To  cast  down  from  high  estate  or  dignity, 
depose  ;  to  lower  in  condition  or  character,  to 
abase,  humble.  Obs. 

1515  Barclay  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  Cv/2  The  coyne  auaun- 
ceth,  neede  doth  the  name  deject.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm. 
Par.  1  Pet.  II.  14  His  delyght  is  in.  .suche  as  deiecte  them 
selues.  1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  of  Eng.  503  Being  loath  to 
deiect  them  whom  he  had  once  aduanced.  1660  Bond  Scut. 
Reg.  165  Where  the  superior  makes  an  Inferior  officer,  he 
may  deject  him  at  his  pleasure.  1691  E.  Taylor  Behmen's 
Theos.  Philos.  185  Fain  Mans  dejecting  himself  may  be 
called  Humiliation. 

+  4.  To  reduce  the  force  or  strength  of,  to  weaken, 
lessen.  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  A  rcadia  iii,  Though  in  strength  exceedingly 
dejected.  1599  Sandys  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  190  One  disad¬ 
vantage  . .  iinpeacheth  and  dejecteth  all  other  their  forces. 
1620  Vicnner  Via  Recta  ii.  22  It  doth  very  greatly  cleiect 
their  appetite.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  1.  15  The 
Appetite  . .  is  often  dejected  in  Consumptive  Persons. 

5.  To  depress  in  spirits;  to  cast  down,  dispirit, 
dishearten.  (The  ordinary  current  sense.) 

1581  [see  Dejected  3].  1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1634)  491 

Good  Authours  deject  me  too-too  much,  and  quaile  my 
courage.  1625  Meade  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  204 
The  king  was  much  dejected  by  a  Lett  re  received  from 
Denmark.  1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  iii.  xx,  To  deject  and 
contrist  myself  with  so  bad  and  melancholy  an  account. 
1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  8  Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like 
the  interruption  of  his  profits.  1862  Lytton  Sir.  Stoiy  I.  68 
The  things  which  do  not  disturb  her  temper,  may,  perhaps, 
deject  her  spirits. 

J*  b.  intr.  (for  refi.)  To  be  dejected.  Obs.  rare. 
1644  Quarles  Barnabas  %  B.  226  Deject  not,  O  my  soul, 
nor  let  thy  thoughts  despair. 

6.  intr.  To  bend  downwards,  nonce-use. 

1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  1 . 323  It  stands,  or  rather  dejects, 
over,  .a  pair  of  wooden  gates. 

Hence  Deje*cting  ppl.  a. 

18x8  Mrs.  Iliff  Poems  (ed.  2)  20  The  mien  assuming  of 
dejecting  care. 

II  Dejecta  (d^d^e-kta),  sb.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi. 
of  dejcct-us  :  see  Deject.]  Castings,  excrements. 

X887  Gaknsey  &  Balfour  tr.  De  Barfs  Fungi  vii.  357 
Fungi  which  grow  on  the  dejecta  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
dung,  feathers,  etc. 

Dejectant  (d^d^ktant),  a.  Her.  [f.  Deject 
+  -ant  b]  Cast  down,  bending  down. 

1889  [see  Dejected  i  d]. 
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Dejected  (d/jd^e-kted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Deject  v.] 

1.  lit.  Thrown  or  cast  down,  overthrown,  arch. 

1682  Wheler  Journ.  Greece \  1.427  Buried  in  the  Rubbish 

of  its  dejected  Roof  and  Walls.  1881  H.  James  Portr.  Lady 
xxvi,  Looking  at  her  dejected  pillar. 

b.  Allowed  to  hang  down. 

1809  Hf.ber  Passage  of  Red  Sea  12  The  mute  swain.. 
With  arms  enfolded,  and  dejected  head. 

c.  Of  the  eyes  :  Downcast. 

1600  [see  3  b].  1663  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes ,  Brutus  ii,  If 

with  dejected  Eye  In  standing  Pools  we  seek  the  Sky. 
1715-20  Pope  Iliad  lx.  626  With  humble  mien  and  with 
dejected  eyes  Constant  they  follow  where  Injustice  flies. 

d.  Her.  Cast  down,  bent  downwards ;  as  de¬ 
jected  embowed,  embowed  with  the  head  down¬ 
wards. 

1889  Elvin  Diet.  Her.,  Dejected ,  cast  down,  as  a  garb 
dejected  or  dejectant. 

f  2.  Lowered  in  estate,  condition,  or  character ; 
abased,  humbled,  lowly.  Obs. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  i.  3  The  lowest  and  most  deiected 
thing  of  Fortune.  1641  Milton  Refortn.  11.  (1851)  71  The 
basest,  the  1  wermost,  the  most  dejected  . .  downe-trodden 
Vassals  of  Perdition.  <ri68o  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  14 
Able  to  reach  from  the  highest  Arrogance  to  the  meanest, 
and  most  dejected  Submissions.  1721  [see  Dejectedness]. 

3.  Depressed  in  spirits,  downcast,  disheartened, 
low-spirited. 

1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  115  So  that  he  was  deiected 
and  compelled  to  weepe  for  very  many,  which  had  fallen. 
1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  <$•  Venus  1.  §  39,  I  marvell  not  that 
aw'icked  man  is.  .so  dejected,  when  heefeeles  sicknes.  1667 
Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  369  Never  were  people  so  dejected 
as  they  are  in  the  City.  X793  Cowper  Lett.  8  Sept.,  I  am 
cheerful  on  paper  sometimes,  when  I  am  absolutely  the  most 
dejected  of  all  creatures.  1835  Lytton  Rienzix.  viii,  Thus 
are  we  fools  of  Fortune  ; — to-day  glad — to-morrow  dejected  1 

b.  transf.  (Of  the  visage,  behaviour,  etc.) 

(Often  combining  1  c  and  3.) 

1600  Disc.  Goiurie  Conspir .,  With  a  very  dejected  counte- 
naunce,  his  eies  ever  fixed  upon  the  earth.  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  1.  ii.  81  The  deiected  hauiour  of  the  Visage.  1710 
Steele  Taller  No.  85  P  2  The  Goddess  . .  is  to  sit  in  a  de¬ 
jected  Posture.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  III.  xi.  273  In 
a  timid  dejected  silence.  1822  Scott  Pirate  x  1,  I  could  not 
but  move  with  a  drooping  head,  and  dejected  pace. 

Dejectedly  (d/,d£e*ktedli),  adv.  [ly  2.]  In 
a  dejected  manner. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Basscmenty  basely,  lowly,  dejectedly.  1675 
Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  189  As  he  stood  bound 
before  the  palace,  leaning  dejectedly  upon  a  tree.  1805 
Scott  Last  Minstr.  1.  Conch,  Dejectedly  and  low  he 
bowed.  x88i  Miss  Braddon  Asph.  II.  256  Those  early 
comers  who  roam  about  empty  halls  dejectedly. 

DejectednesS  (dljdge'ktednes).  [-NESS.] 

j*  1.  The  state  of  being  cast  down  or  humbled  (in 
fortunes,  condition,  etc.) ;  abasement.  Obs. 

1608  lip.  Hall  Char.  V’irtues  4-  V.  I.  27  No  Man  sets  so 
low  a  value  of  his  worth  as  himselfe,  not  out  of  ignorance. . 
but  of  a  voluntary  and  meeke  deiectednesse.  1646  Jenkyn 
Remora  15  Lownes  and  dejectednes  of  estate.  1721  R. 
Keith  tr.  T.  a  Kempis's  Soli/.  Soul  iv.  139  Behold,  O  Lord, 
the  Dejectedness  of  my  State. 

2.  The  state  of  being  downcast  or  depressed  in 
spirits. 

1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  88  An  heart  full  of  dejected- 
ness  and  dismay,  c  1740  Mrs.  Delanv  Autobiog.  (1861)  I. 
13  The  dejectedness  of  my  mother's  spirits.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  29  Nov.  5/3  The  same  spirit  of.  .dejectedness  which 
marks  the  long-suffering  Cockney. 

Dejecter  (dijdae'ktoj).  [f.  Deject  v.  +  -hk. 
Cf.  Dejegtor.]  One  who  dejects. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Abbaisseur ,  an  abaser,  debaser,  deiecter. 

Dejectile  (d/|d^e'ktil).  [f.  L.  type  *dejectil-is , 
f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  dejicere  to  Deject  ;  cf.  projectile, 
and  L.  miss-ilis,  plect-ilis :  see  -ile.]  A  body 
thrown  or  impelled  down  upon  an  enemy. 

1886  Mrs.  Randolph  Mostly  Foots  III.  x.  297  Harassing 
the  foe  by  casting  dejectiles  into  their  works. 

Dejection  (d/'idse-kjhn).  Also  5  deieccion. 
[a.  OF.  dejection  (14th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  dejec¬ 
tion-  em,  n.  of  action  from  dejicere  ( dcicere )  to  cast 
down  :  see  Deject  ppl.  a.] 

1.  lit.  The  action  of  casting  down  ;  the  fact  of 
being  cast  down. 

1681  Hallywkll  Melampr.  13  (T.)_  Their  [the  angels'] 
dejection  and  detrusion  into  the  caliginous  regions.  1851 
Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  I.  xiv.  §  10  A  hole  between  each  bracket 
for  the  convenient  dejection  of  hot  sand  and  lead. 

+  b.  The  throwing  down  or  precipitation  of  a 
sediment.  Obs. 

1594  Plat  Jeivell-ho.  11.  40  A  means  how  to  make  deiection 
of  the  Lee  or  feces  of  yJ  best  sallet  oyle. 

+  2.  fig.  A  casting  down,  deposing  or  lowering 
(in  fortunes,  condition,  quality,  etc.)  ;  humiliation, 
abasement.  Obs. 

r  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  iii.  xxii,  Se  perfore,  lorde,  my 
deieccion  and  my  frailte.  1545  J oye  Exp.  Dan.  iv.  (R.j, 
This  deiection  and  humiliacion  might  not  the  kynge  knowe. 
1601  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  Prol.,  Such  full-blown  vanity  he 
more  doth  loth  Than  base  dejection.  1641  Pkynne  Ant  ip. 
35  The  Pope  writ  Letters  to  all  Nobles,  .to  assist  Philip  for 
the  dejection  of  Iohn.  1659  Pearson  Creed  i.  (1845)  38 
Adoration  implies  submission  and  dejection  ;  so  that,  while 
we  worship,  we  cast  down  ourselves. 

+  b.  Astrol.  (See  quot.  1727-)  O^s. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxiv,  But  in  the  Bull  is  thy 
kingdom  lorne,  For  therein  is  thy  deiection.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl. ,  Dejection ,  in  astrology,  is  applied  to  the 
planets,  when  in  their  detriment,  i.  e.  when  they  have  lost 


their  force,  or  influence,  .by  reason  of  their  being  in  opposi- 
tion  to  some  others.  .Or,  it  is  used  when  a  planet  is  in  a  sign 
opposite  to  that  wherein  it  has  its  greatest  effect,  or  influ¬ 
ence,  which  is  called  its  exaltation.  Thus,  the  sign  Aries 
being  the  exaltation  of  the  sun.  .Libra  is  its  dejection. 

3.  Depression  of  spirits  ;  downcast  or  dejected 
condition. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  ii.  xi,  If  ihesu  hide  him  ande  a  litcl 
forsake  hem,  jnd  falle  into  a  compleynyng  or  into  ouer  gret 
deieccion.  a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  120  To  sink  into 
a  sordid  melancholy,  or  irreligious  dejection  of  spirit.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  xi.  301  What  besides  Of  sorrow  and  dejection 
and  despair  Our  frailtie  can  sustain.  1791  Boswell  John¬ 
son  an.  1755  (1831)  I.  283  That  miserable  dejection  of  spirits 
to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject.  1865  Parkman 
Huguenots  vi.  (1875)  72  A  deep  dejection  fell  upon  them. 

+  4.  Lowering  of  force  or  strength  ;  diminution 
or  weakening  (of  the  bodily  strength  or  appetite). 

1652  French  Yorksh.  Spa  viii.  78  A  manifest  dejection  of 
the  appetite.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  cvi.  15  Annot.  537 
A  suddain  and  almost  incredible  dejection  of  strength.  1732 
Arbuthnot  Ritles  of  Diet  294  Dejection  of  Appetite.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dejection  . .  applied  also  to  depression, 
exhaustion,  or  prostration. 

5.  Med.  Evacuation  of  the  bowels,  fcecal  dis¬ 
charge. 

1605  Timme  Qncrsit.  1.  xvi.  82  Purgations  which  work,  .by 
deiections,  by  vomit,  by  sweates,  and  by  urines.  1691  Ray 
Creatio?i  (J.',  Where  there  is  good  use  for  it  [the  choler].  .to 
provoke  dejection.  1805  Med.  Jrtil.  XIV.  430  She  . .  had 
frequent  vomitings  and  dejections. 

6.  concr .  That  which  is  dejected  :  a.  Faecal  dis¬ 
charge,  excrement. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Dejection  is  also,  and  that 
more  ordinarily,  applied  to  the  excrements  themselves,  thus 
evacuated.  1849  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  11.  522  Faecal 
dejections.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  n.  vii.  409 
Dr.  Hassall  also  found  the  Vibrios  in  the  dejections  of 
cholera. 

b.  Geol.  Matter  thrown  out  from  a  volcano. 

1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xxiii.  291  A  greenish  grey 
sandstone,  evidently  formed  of  volcanic  submarine  dejec¬ 
tions.  1849  —  Silur ia  iv.  77  By  the  action  of  submarine 
volcanoes,  such  igneous  dejections  are  supposed  to  have 
accumulated. 

+  Dej  e'Ctive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deject-  ppl.  stem 
(see  Deject  ppl.  a.)  +  -ive.] 

1.  Characterized  by,  or  betokening,  dejection, 
submission,  or  abasement. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  160  They  yeld  [the 
city]  wit  h  a  dejective  flag  of  truce.  161 1  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  iv.  §  18  Humbling  himselfe  in  a  more  dejectiue  manner, 
then  either  his  birth,  or  owne  nature  could  well  brooke. 

2.  J\Ied.  Causing  evacuation,  purgative. 

1605  Timme  Qucrsit.  1.  vi.  23  It  will  be  made  both  deiective 
and  vomitive.  1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou's  Disp.  45  Two  purg¬ 
ing  medicaments,  one  a  vomiting  or  ejective,  the  other 
dejective. 

•f  Dejectly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Deject  ppl.  a.  + 
-ly 2.]  Jn  a  ‘deject’  manner,  dejectedly. 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Pcnensemcnt,  deiectly,  heartlesly.  1653 
Cloria  <<{•  Narcissus  1.  50  It  doth  not  become  a  Prince  of 
your  birth,  .to  entertaine  dejectly  these  passages.  1767  H. 
Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1859)  H.  237  (D.),  I  rose  dejectly, 
curtsied,  and  withdrew  without  reply. 

+  Deje'ctment.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  dejedement 
‘  a  deiecting,  bringing  low,  also  contumelious  re¬ 
pulse  ’  (Cotgr.),  in  earlier  F.  dcgicte-,  dcget(p)emcnt , 
dejet{f)emcnt,  f.  degicter,  dejeter,  f.  De-  I.  i  +  jeter 
L.  jaetdre  freq.  of  jaclre  to  throw.  Cf.  med.  or 
mod.L.  dejeclamentum. ]  A  bringing  low,  abase¬ 
ment,  dejection. 

1656  S.  Holland  ZaraUyip  53  To  Soto’s  extream  deject- 
ment.  .the  Inchantress  . .  demanded  of  him  [etc.].  1660  H. 

More  Myst.  Godl.  vi.  vi.  229  He  . .  who  in  his  dejectinent 
could  raise  to  life  not  only  a  faithless  but  senseless  corps. 

Dejector  (d/id^e'ktai).  Med.  rare,  [agent-n. 
in  L.  form  from  L.-  dejicere  to  Deject.]  A  dejectory 
agent  or  medicine  ;  an  aperient. 

1831  Trelawny  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  239  An  emetocath- 
articus,  an  enema,  or  simple  dejectors. 

Dejectory  (d/id^e'ktari),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-oky.J  Capable  of  promoting  evacuation  of  the 
bowels ;  aperient. 

1640  E.  Chilmead  Fernand's  Love  Mel.  346  (T.)  Easily 
wrought  upon  and  evacuated  by  the  dejectory  medicines. 

Dejecture  (d/id.^e'ktiui).  [f.  L.  type  *dejec- 
tura  (cf.  jactura  a  throwing  away',  f.  dejicHre  to 
throw  down  :  see  -ure.]  Matter  discharged  from 
the  bowels ;  excrement. 

1731  Arbuthnot  Aliments  vi.  (R.),  Excess  of  animal  secre¬ 
tions,  as  of  perspiration,  sweat,  liquid  dejectures,  &c. 

+  De  jerate,  v.  Obs .  [f.  L.  dejerdre  to  take  an 
oath,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  jurare  to  swear.]  intr.  and 
trans.  To  swear  solemnly.  Hence  j  Dejerated 
ppl.  a  So  f  Dejera  tion,  ]•  De'jerator. 

1607  J.  King  Serm.  Nov.  32  Their  vowed  and  deierated 
secresie.  ax 641  Br.  Mountagu  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  302 
Antipater,  .dejerated  deeply,  and  called  God  to  witnesse  of 
his  innocency.  X612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt O.T.  xxi.  viii, 
Doubtlesse  with  many  vowes  and  teares,  and  dejerations,  he 
labours  to  clear  his  intentions.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Deieration ,  a  solemn  swearing.  1623  Cockkkam,  Deierator, 
a  great  swearer. 

Dejeune,  dejune.  Obs.  or  arch.  [For  earlier 
desjeune,  Disjune,  a.  OF.  desjeun  (Froissart),  mod. 
F.  dial,  dijun,  f.  desjeuner,  mod.  F.  dijeuner  to  break 
fast,  to  breakfast,  f.  dcs- ,  d{-  (De-  I.  6)  +  jeun 
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L.  jejun-us  fasting.  Superseded  in  mod.F.  (hence 
also  in  Eng.)  by  dtjeune ,  cUjcumr .]  =next. 

[1589  Greenk  Menaphon  lArb.  1  35  He  had  ended  his  des- 
iune. ]  1630  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  in.  i,  'lake  a  dejeune  of 

muskadel  and  eggs.  1788  Disinterested  Lcn>e  I.  39  He 
arrived  yesterday  about  twelve,  and,  shameful  to  relate,  the 
dejeune  was  not  removed.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV. 
201  To  treat  them  with  an  elegant  dejune.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xviii,  For  two  days  after  the  dejeune  at  Mrs.  Hunter’s, 
the  Pickwickians  remained  at  Eatanswill. 

II  Dejeuner,  +  dejeune  (depone).  [mod.F. 
dejeuner,  formerly  often  ddjeuni  (cf.  Couchee), 
pres.  inf.  =  to  breakfast,  used  subst.  =  breaking  fast, 
breakfast.]  The  morning  meal  ;  breakfast. 

In  France,  it  often  corresponds  in  time  more  to  the  English 
luncheon,  for  which  dejeuner  is  consequently  used  as  a 
synonym.  Dijeuner  a  la  fonrehette  [lit.  breakfast  with  the 
fork],  a  late  dtjeuncr  of  a  substantial  character,  with  meat, 
wine,  etc. ;  a  luncheon. 

1787  Maty  tr.  Riesbeck's  Trav.  Germ.  xxxi.  II.  47  Every 
body  now  gives  dittos,  soupes ,  and  dejunes.  1818  Moore 
Fudge  Fan/.  Paris  i.  8  This  exceeding  long  letter  You  owe 
to  a  dejeuner  d  la  fonrehette.  1826  J.  R.  Best  Four  Years 
in  France  289  We  took  our  dejune  at  which  we  had  deli¬ 
cious  grapes  and  execrable  wine.  1849  Thackeray  Pen - 
dtnnis  vii,  At  her  dejeuncr-dansant  after  the  Bohemian  Ball. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  31  May,  At  the  tables  on  which  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  banquet  usually  called  a  dejeuner  is  spread. 

Dejudicate,  variant  of  Dijudicate. 

1623  Cockeram  11,  To  Censure .  .Determine,  Deiudicate. 

Dejunkerize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

De  jure  :  see  De-  I.  5. 

+  Dejury.  Ohs.  rare  ~ k  [ad.  L.  dejuri-um 
an  oath,  f.  dejurare  (earlier  dej crave)  to  take  an 
oath,  make  oath,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  jurare  to  swear.] 
A  solemn  oath. 

1683  E.  Hooker  P ref.  Ep.  Pordage' s  Mystic  Div.  15  Com¬ 
mon  Oaths,  cursed  Dejuries,  monstrous  Perjuries. 

Dekadarchy,  -drachm,  Dekarch,  etc.  :  see 
Deca-. 

Dekay,  dekey,  obs.  forms  of  Decay. 

Deken,  -in,  -on,  -un,  -yn(e,  obs.  ff.  Deacon. 

f  Deking,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  King.] 
tram.  To  depose  (a  king) ;  to  dethrone. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xi.  §  75  Edward  being  thus 
de-kinged,  the  Embassie  rode  joyfully  backe  to  London. 

Dekle,  variant  of  Deckle. 

Del,  obs.  f.  Deal  j/;.1,  and  of  Dole,  mourning. 

d  Delabe,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  deldbi  to  slip 
down,  f.  De-  I.  1  +  Idbi  to  slide,  fall.]  intr .  To 
glide  down. 

1657  Tomlinson  Remits  Disp.  Pref.,  There  is  no  Jurgia 
Mentis  to  pertarr  your  Cogitations  from  delabing  through 
the  Golden  Chanels  of  Experience. 

Belabialize,  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  Labial  a.  + 
-ize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  its  labial  character. 

1875-6  Sweet  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  568  When  the  o  of 
hano  became  delabialized  into  a  in  Frisian. 

+  Dela  biate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Incorrectly  f.  L. 
detain  (see  Delabe)  +  -ate  3.]  =  Delabe. 

1632  W.  Lithgovv  Trav.  vn.  318  The  abundant  Snow  .. 
dissolving  in  streames,  lo  the  Lake  Zembria,  it  ingorgeth 
Nylus  so  long  as  the  matter  delabiates. 

•|-  Dela  brate,  V.  rare.  [f.  F.  dilabrer  to 
shatter,  dilapidate,  dilabre  dilapidated,  tattered  ; 
of  unknown  origin  :  see  Littre  and  Ilatzfeld.] 
To  dilapidate,  ruin.  Hence  Dela'brated///.  a. 

1813  Forsyth  Remarks  Excurs.  Italy  292  You  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  at  once  the  three  delabrated  craters  upon  which 
the  city  forms  a  loose  amphitheatre. 

I  Dela'Ce,  v.  Obs.  rare— '.  [a.  F.  dilacer,  in 

OF.  des-  (De-  I.  6)  +  lacer  to  Lace.]  trans.  To 
untie,  undo. 

1581  T.  Howell  Denises  (1879)  259  My  onely  ioy  regarde 
you  this  my  wofull  case,  Sith  none  but  your  disdaine,  my 
sorrow  can  delace. 

Delacerate,  -ation,  obs.  ff.  Dilaceiiate,  etc. 

t  Delacrimate,  v.  Obs  —  0  Ill  7  delachry-. 

[f.  L.  delacrimare  to  shed  tears,  weep,  f.  De-  I.  1 , 
3  +  lacrimdre  to  weep,  Jacrima  tear.]  ‘  To  weepe  ’ 
(Cockeram  1623). 

Delacrimation.  Also  7  delachry-,  7-9 

delaery-.  [ad.  L.  delacrimation- em,  n.  of  action 
from  delacrimare  (see  prec.).]  Weeping  or  shedding 
of  tears  (obs.) ;  a  superabundant  flow  of  an  aqueous 
or  serous  humour  from  the  eyes  ;  epiphora. 

1623  Cockeram,  Delachrymation ,  a  weeping.  1640  Park- 
inSon  Theat.  Rot.  223  It  procureth  frequent  and  strong 
neesing,  often  times  even  unto  delacrymation.  1727  Bailey 
vol.  II,  Delacrymation,  the  falling  down  of  Humours,  the 
Waterishness  of  the  Eyes,  or  a  weeping  much.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Delacrymation ,  a  synonym  of  Epiphora. 

Dela'crimative,  a.  Also  delaery-.  [f.  ppl. 

stem  of  L.  delacrimare  (see  prec.)  +  -ive.]  (a.) 

‘  Having  power  to  stop  the  flow  of  tears ;  also,  (b.) 
applied  to  substances  which  produce  a  great  flow 
of  tears  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

[1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet.,  Delachrymativa,  medicines 
which  dry  the  eyes,  first  purging  them  of  tears.] 

Delacta'tion.  [f.  De-  I.  6  +  Lactation.] 
a.  The  act  of  weaning ;  b.  ‘artificial  arrest  of  the 
secretion  of  milk  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Delactation ,  a  weaning  from  the 
Breast.  1730-6  — -  (folio).  Hence  in  Johnson  and  mod. 
Diets. 


Delai,  -anee,  -ment,  etc. :  see  Delay,  etc. 
Delaine  (d/l^'nL  [Short  for  muslin  delaine , 

'  F.  mousseline  de  /.line  lit.  ‘  woollen  muslin  so 
called  as  being  a  woollen  tissue  of  great  thinness 
or  fineness.]  Originally  called  in  full  mousseline- 
or  muslin-de-laine  :  A  kind  of  light  textile  fabric, 
chiefly  used  for  women’s  dresses  ;  originally  made 
of  wool,  now  more  commonly  of  wool  and  cotton, 
and  generally  printed. 

a.  1840  Thackeray  Shabby  Genteel  Story  iii.  Dressed  in 
a  sweet  yellow  mousseline  de  laine.  1862  Lond.  Rev.  26  July 
87  These  were  muslin-de-laines  . .  made  with  a  cotton  weft 
and  a  woollen  warp. 

/3.  1849  Glasgcrw  Exam.  23  June  3/1  A  lot  of  beautiful 

De  Laine  dresses,  i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Elsie  V.  (1887)  78 
The  poor  old  green  de-laine.  1891  Leeds  Mercury  25  May 
5/2  Pretty  gowns  of  black  delaine  figured  with  coloured 
flower  sprays. 

Delait  e,  obs.  ff.  Delate,  Dilate  ;  obs.  Sc.  pa. 
pple.  of  Delete. 

Delaminate  (d/lae-mineit),  v.  Biol.  [f.  De- 

I.  1,  2  +  L.  lamina  thin  plate,  leaf,  layer:  see  -ate  3. 
(Cf.  L.  delaminare ,  to  split  in  two.)]  traits,  and 
intr.  To  split  into  separate  layers. 

1877  Huxley  A  not.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  157  note.  In  other 
species  of  Actinia  and  in  Alcyonium,  the  planula  seems  to 
delaminate. 

Delamination  (dHsemintfi/an).  Biol.  [n.  of 
action  from  prec.]  The  process  of  splitting  into 
separate  layers  :  spec,  applied  to  the  formation  of 
the  layers  of  the  Blastoderm  (q.v.). 

1877  Huxley  An  at.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  115  note,  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  gastrula  by  delamination,  or  splitting  of  the 
walls  of  an  oval  shut  planula-sac  into  two  layers.  1886  H. 
Spencer  in  19 th  Cent.  May  764  The  next  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  .is  reached  in  two  ways — by  invagination  and  by  de¬ 
lamination. 

Delapidate,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Dilapidate,  etc. 
[Delapsation  :  a  spurious  word  in  Webster, 
copied  in  subsequent  Diets.  :  see  Delassation.] 

+  Bela'pse,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  delaps-us 
downfall,  descent,  f.  deldbi  (see  next).]  Falling 
down,  downfall,  descent. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed,  v.  xi.  Wks.  IV.  85  By  their  delapse 
into  these  bodily  sinks  of  corruption.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renon's  Disp.  548  They  [comfrey  roots]  . .  cohibit  the  de¬ 
lapse  of  humours. 

Delapse  (d/lre’ps),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  L. 
delaps -,  ppl.  stem  of  deldbi  to  slip  or  fall  clown,  f. 
De-  I.  1  +  Idbi  to  slip,  fall.]  intr.  To  fall  or  slip 
clown,  descend,  sink.  lit.  and  fig. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  203  The  diuyne  fatherly 
voyce  delapsed  &  commynge  downe  from  his  magnifyeent 
glory.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  ?  243  Nature  is  delapsed  into 
that  dotage  and  folly.  1848  Wounum  in  Led.  Painting  by 
R.  A.’s  79  note ,  Greece,  .delapsed  into  a  Roman  province. 
Hence  Delapsed///.  a. 

1622  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxviii.  (1748)  379  Which  Anne 
deriv’d  alone,  the  right,  before  all  other,  Of  the  delapsed 
crown,  from  Philip  her  fair  mother.  1631  J.  Done  Poly- 
doron  183  Those  Delapsed  Angells.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio\ 
Delapsed  [\\\lh  Physicians],  a  hearing  or  falling  down  of  the 
womb,  of  the  fundament,  etc.  [An  error  for  Delapsion  of 
ed.  1721  ;  reproduced  in  Johnson  and  some  mod.  Diets.] 
1819  If.  Busk  Vestriad  in.  423  Am  I  debas’d,  delaps’d,  de¬ 
funct,  forsooth,  My  orb  eclips’d,  or  day-star  set,  in  truth? 

t  Dela*psion.  Obs .  [f.  L.  type  delapsion-em , 
n.  of  action  f.  deldbi ,  delaps -  :  see  prec.]  A  falling 
down  ;  in  Path.  =  prolapsus. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch' s  Mor.  954  (R.)  That  the  same 
rays  being  carried  so  great  a  way,  should  have  their  fric¬ 
tions,  fluxions,  and  delapsions.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Delapsion ,  a  slipping,  sliding  or  falling  down  :  In  the  Art 
of  Physick,  a  falling  or  bearing  down  of  the  Womb,  Funda¬ 
ment,  Guts,  etc.  1721  in  Bailey  (cf.  prec.). 

+  Dela'sh,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  detacher  ‘to 
discharge’  (Cotgr.),  in  OF.  deslachier,  f.  des-,  de - 
(De-  I.  2,6)  +  lacher L.  laxdre  to  loosen.] 
trans.  To  discharge,  let  fly. 

1582  8  Hist.  Janies  VI  (1804)  247  A  number  of  English 
bowmen  delashet  some  arrowes  againes  the  Scotish  com¬ 
pany.  1590  R.  Bruce  Serin.  Sacrament  G  iij  b  (Jam.), 
Against  this  ground  they  delash  their  artillerie  siclike.  1606 
BiRNrE  Kirk-Buriall  (1838)  11  To  stand  out  against  the 
thunder-bolts  of  death  delashed  by  God. 

+  Dela*ssable,  a.  Obs.—  °  erron.  -ible.  [ad. 
L.  delassabilis.]  Capable  of  being  wearied  out. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dclassible ,  that  maybe  tired.  1730-6 
—  (folio).  Hence  1775  in  Ash. 

t  Delassa  tion.  Ohs.  rare —  1.  [n.  of  action 

f.  L.  d class  are  to  weary  or  tire  out,  f.  de-,  De-  I.  3 
+  lassdre  to  weary.]  Fatigue,  weariness. 

1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  11.  ii.  (1732)  102  [The  birds]  are 
able  to  continue  longer  on  the  Wing  without  Delassation. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Delassation ,  a  tiring  or  wearying. 
Dela*ssitude,  v.  nonce-wd.  [De-  II.  2.]  trans . 
To  deliver  or  recover  from  lassitude. 

1807  W.  Irving  in  Life  «$•  Lett.  (1862)  I.  163  The.  .method 
by  which  you  delassitude  yourself  after  the  fatigues  of  an 
evening’s  campaign. 

Delate  (d/l^'t),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  delait,  6-7  di¬ 
late,  7  Sc.  deleat.  [f.  L.  delat ppl.  stem  of 
defer-re  to  bear  or  bring  away  or  down,  convey, 
deliver,  report,  indict,  accuse,  etc.  ;  with  4,  cf. 
med.L.  deldtdre  to  bring  before  a  judge,  indict, 
accuse,  freq.  of  deferre  :  see  Defeii  v.~. 


I  (The  stem  lat-  ( *-tldt- )  belongs  to  a  different  root  (*tld-% 
Gr.  rAa-eiy  to  hear),  used  to  supply  defective  parts  of ferre.)] 
+  1.  trans.  To  carry  down  or  away,  convey  to  a 
particular  point ;  =  Defer  1.  Obs. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  15  The  bone  of  the  cheeke  .. 
hath  a  round  hole . .  through  which  is  transmitted  a  portion  of 
the  thyrd  coniugation  of  Sinewes,  delated  to  the  Muscles  of 
the  nose.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  209  To  try  exactly  the  time 
wherein  Sound  is  Delated. 

t  2.  To  tender  or  offer  for  acceptance  or  adop¬ 
tion  ;  =  Deferz/.22.  Obs. 

c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  119  This 
good  Bishop  did.  .refuse  the  oath  delated  to  him  for  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  said  divorce.  1875  Poste  Gains  11.  Comm, 
(ed.  2)  224  On  the  incapacitation  of  the  first  heres  institutus 
the  inheritance  would  be  instantaneously  delated  (offered 
for  acceptance)  to  the  heres  substitutus  or  to  the  successor 
ab  intestato. 

+  3.  To  hand  down  or  over,  transfer;  to  refer  (a 
matter  to  any  one).  Obs. 

1651  Howell  Venice  201  Which  charge  and  singular  trust 
was  delated  unto  them  for  their  extraordinary  prudence. 
a  1659  Osborn  Characters,  fyc.  Wks.  (1673)  617  The  Abstract 
of  all  Delated  Dignities.  a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  v.  §  24 
(1740)  330  In  a  Nation  that  hath  Established  Laws,  all 
Questions  of  Right  and  Wrong  are  delated  to  executive 
Power.  1858  Masson  Milton  I.  342  The  King  delates  them 
[Instructions]  to  the  two  Archbishops;  each  Archbishop  is  to 
see  to  their  execution  by  the  bishops  of  his  own  province. 

4.  To  accuse,  bring  a  charge  against,  impeach  ; 
to  inform  against ;  to  denounce  to  a  judicial  tri¬ 
bunal,  csp.  that  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical  courts. 

1515  in  Douglas's  Wks.  (1874)  I.  p.  lxi,  Comperit  Master 
Gavin  Douglas  . .  and  schew  how  . .  he  was  delatit  to  be  ane 
evile  man  in  diuers  poyntis.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  II.  414  Ane  wikit  limmare. .  quhilk  was  oftimes  dilatit 
of  adultry.  1609  Skene  R eg.  Maj.,  Treat.  132  Gif  he  quha 
is  suspect,  or  delated  tohaue  committed  treason,  is  fugitiue. 
*637 -5°  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  53  He  wes  delated  to  the 
Preshy terie.  1776  Johnson  in  Boswell ,  Case  Jas.  Thomson , 
If  a  minister  be  thus  left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the 
pulpit  . .  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent.  1834  H.  Miller 
Scenes  Leg.  xix.  (1857)  2^°  They  deliberated  together  . . 
on  delating  her  as  a  witch  before  the  presbytery  of  Tain. 
1863  Sal  a  Capt.  Dangerous  II.  iii.  119  He  will  delate  me  to 
the  English  Resident  at  Brussels  for  a  Jacobite  spy. 

b.  To  report,  inform  of  (an  offence,  crime,  fault). 
1582-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  107  He  imediatlie  come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  thair  delaitit  his  turpitude  to  the  judge 
criminall.  1605  G.  Povvel  Refut.  Epist.  Puritan- Papist 
28  To  punish  the  crimes  delated  vnto  him.  1605  B.  Jonson 
Volpone  11.  vi,  They  may  delate  My  slacknesse  to  my  patron. 
1848  J.  Ii.  Newman  Loss  <$•  Gain  11.  ix.  208  Facts  like  these 
were,  in  most  cases,  delated  to  the  Head  of  the  house  to 
which  a  young  man  belonged. 

5.  To  relate,  report. 

a  1639  SroTTiswooD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  iv.  (1677)  185  He  . .  de¬ 
lated  the  matter  to  the  Queen.  1798  T.  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1859)  IV.  246  This  party  division  is  necessary  to  induce 
each  to  watch  and  delate  to  the  people  the  proceedings  of 
the  other.  1862  Sir  H.  Taylor  St.  Clement's  Eve  1.  iii,  Still 
of  the  art  itself  I  spare  to  speak,  Delating  hut,  in  quality  of 
witness,  The  art’s  practitioners  as  I  have  known  them. 
Hence  Dela  ted  ppl.  a.,  Dela  ting  vbl.  sb. 

1599  Jas.  I  Ba<nA.  Ao ipov  (1603)  100  The  nature  and  by¬ 
past  life  of  the  dilated  person.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne 
St.  Gt.  Bi  it.  11.  11.  iii.  (1743)  366  When  the  delated  father, 
i.  e.  the  man  whom  the  woman  chargeth,  appears,  he  is 
examined.  1820  Ess.  Witchcraft  9  Their  delating  of  one 
another,  as  it  is  called. 

Delate,  obs.  form  of  Dilate,  Delete. 
Delatinize,  -ed,  -ation  :  see  De-  II.  i. 
Delation  (dil^-jan).  Also  6-7  dilation,  [ad. 
L.  deldtidn-em  information,  accusation,  denuncia¬ 
tion,  n.  of  action  from  deldt-,  ppl.  stem  of  deferre  : 
see  Delate  v.] 

4  1.  Conveyance  (to  a  place),  transmission.  Obs. 
1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  i.  33  Holes  in  these  bones  for 
the  delation  of  nourishment.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  129  In 
Delation  of  Sounds,  the  Enclosure  of  them  preserveth  them, 
and  causeth  them  to  he  heard  further.  Ibid.  §  149  A  plain 
Dilation  of  the  Sound,  from  the  Teeth  to  the  Instrument  of 
hearing.  Ibid.  §  209  It  is  certain  that  the  Delation  of  Light 
is  in  an  Instant. 

2.  Handing  down  (to  a  new  possessor),  handing- 
over,  transference.  Obs.  (exc.  in  Rom.  Laid). 

1681  Wharton  Epochee  <$■  /Erse  Wks.  (1683)  47  The  sole  de¬ 
lation  of  the  Empire,  on  Augustus  Caesar,  became  of  happy 
consequence  to  the  Spaniards.  1875  Poste  Gains  11.  Comm, 
(ed.  2)  190  The  only  title  required  .  .was  the  overture  or  de¬ 
lation  of  the  inheritance  and  vacancy  of  possession. 

3.  An  accusing  or  bringing  a  charge  against,  esp . 
on  the  part  of  an  informer  ;  informing  against ; 
accusation,  denouncement,  criminal  information. 

1578  Sc.  Poems  16th  C.  II.  183  Priests,  burne  na  ma,  Of 
wrang  delation  ye  may  hyre  . .  And  let  abjuring  go.  1604 
Shaks.  Oth.  111.  iii.  123  Such  things  . .  in  a  man  that's  iust, 
They’re  close  dilations  [so  F.  1,  Q.  2,  3  ;  Q.  1  denotements] 
working  from  the  heart,  That  Passion  cannot  rule.  1621 
Reliq.  Wotton.  (1672)  307  Three  Gentlemen  . .  who  receive 
all  secret  Delations  on  matter  of  practice  against  the  Re- 
publick.  a  1639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  11.(1677)  103 
Upon  some  envious  delations  the  King  became  jealous  of 
him.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  372  That  court  is  to 
try  criminals  sent  to  it  by  the  national  assembly,  or  brought 
before  it  by  other  courses  of  delation.  1862  Merivale  Rom, 
Emp.  (1865)  VII.  lxii.  386  In  criminal  cases,  .the  interference 
of  a  mere  stranger  was  unauthorized  delation.  1893  Dublin 
Rev.  July  649  His  [Abbe  Dupin’s]  delation  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  by  Bossuet. 

Delation,  obs.  var.  of  Dilation,  delay. 
Delative,  obs.  form  of  Dilative. 
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Delator  (dil^'toi).  Also  6  delatour,  7 -later, 
-laiter  ;  6-7  di-.  [a.  L.  delator  informer,  accuser, 
denouncer,  agent-n.  of  deferre  (ppl.  stem  delate)  : 
see  Delate  vi]  An  informer,  a  secret  or  profes¬ 
sional  accuser. 

a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  81  Whosoevir  wald 
delaite  any  of  heresye,  he  was  heard  :  no  respect  nor  con- 
sideratioun  had  what  mynd  the  delatour  bayre  to  the  persone 
delated.  1598  Stow  Surv.  xliii.  (1603)  472  In  this  Court  he 
heard  those  that  are  delators  or  informers  in  popular  and 
penal  actions.  1649  Up-  Hai.l  Cases  Cause.  11.  vii.  134  Hence 
it  is  that  Delators,  and  Informers,  have  in  all  happy  and 
well-governed  States,  been  ever  held  an  infamous  and  odious 
kind  of  Cattell.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  I.  xiv.  31 1  A  for¬ 
midable  army  of  sycophants  and  delators.  1874  Farrar 
Christ  II.  lx.  387  There  might  be  secret  delators  in  that 
very  mob. 

Delator,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  Dilator,  a  delay. 

Delato-rian,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Delator  after 
praetorian.]  Of  informers  or  spies. 

1818  Moore  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  Pref.,  That  Delatorian 
Cohort  which  Lord  S— dm— th  . .  has  organized. 

t  Delatory,  a.  Obs .  fad.  L.  delator  i-us,  f. 
delator :  see  prec.  and  -ory.]  Of  the  nature  of 
criminative  information  or  accusation. 

1608  Bp.  Hall  Char.  Virtues  $  V.  11.  83  ( Busie-Bodic ) 
There  can  no  Act  passe  without  his  Comment,  which  is  ever 
far-fetch't,  rash,  suspicious,  delatorie.  1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow 
Afisw .  Nameless  Catk.  107  Which  delight  in  such  Calum¬ 
niations,  and  vse  those  Delatory  accusations. 

Delatory,  obs.  form  of  Dilatory. 

Delature,  obs.  var.  of  Dilature,  delay. 

fDela’vy,  des-,  di-,  dis-,  a.  Obs.  Also 
-lavee,  lav6.  [a.  OF.  deslavd  washed  away,  over¬ 
flowed,  like  a  flood  or  inundation,  f.  des- L.  dis- 
+  lavS  washed. 

The  OF.  word  had  also  the  sense  * washed  (De-  1. 6), 
befouled,  dirty’,  retained  in  Swiss  Romance  ;  and  perhaps 
this  was  present  in  some  of  the  English  examples  under 
sense  2.] 

1.  Of  floods  :  Overflowing,  abundant. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1351  (MS.  D.)  par  flowe  owt  of  fresh 
wynne  flodez  enowe,  So  largly  &  so  delavy  [MS.  A.  delauyly], 

2.  Of  speech  or  behaviour:  Going  beyond 
bounds,  immoderate,  unbridled,  dissolute. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  306  pise  freris  ben  doumbe  . . 
when  pei  shulde  speke  . .  but  pei  ben  dilauy  in  heere  tungis, 
in  gabby ngis  &  other  iapis.  —  Set.  Wks.  III.  388  [Freris] 
ben  moste  dislavy  of  hor  veyn  speche  and  worldly,  c  1386 
Chaucer  Pars.  T.  555  As  seith  Salamon,  The  amyable 
tonge  is  the  tree  of  lyf  . .  and  soothly  a  deslauee  [v.r.  deslaue, 
dislave,  disselaue ;  Vulg.  Prov.  xv.  4,  immoderata ]  tonge 
sleeth  the  spirites  of  hym  that  repreueth  and  eek  of  hym  that 
is  repreued.  Ibid.  760  Mesure  also,  that  restreyneth  by 
reson  the  deslauee  [v.r.  dislave,  delaue,  delavy]  appedt  of 
etynge.  c  1422  Hoccleve  Jcrcslaus '  Wife  901  A  shipman 
which  was  a  foul  lecchour  . .  to  his  contree  Him  shoop  lede 
hire  this  man  delauee. 

Hence  +  Dela’vily  adv.  [see  above,  sense  1]; 

+  Delaviness. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serin .  Sel.  Wks.  II.  298  Dilavynesse  of  tunge 
in  spekinge  wordis  oper  pan  Goddis  is  passynge  fro  good  re- 
ligioun.  1447  Bokenham  Seyniys  (Roxb.)  156  Mary  Maw- 
delyn  . .  hir  youthe  in  dislavynesse  Of  hir  body  so  unshame- 
fast  ly  She  dispendyd.  a  1500  Prose  Legends  in  A  nglia  VIII. 
168,  I  shent  myselfe  wip  so  grete  delauynesse,  turnynge  to 
my-selfe  after  pe  sermon. 

Delay  (d sb.  Forms:  3-6  delaie,  3-7 
delay e,  4  delai,  (4-6  dilaye,  5  deley,  delee), 
3-  delay.  [ME.  a.  F.  dtflai  (12th  c.  in  Littre), 
also  in  OF.  delei ,  deloi ,  Cotgr.  (16 11)  delay ,  f.  OF. 
delaier ,  in  mod.F.  di  layer :  see  Delay  v.  (Not 
immediately  cognate  with  It.  dilata. )] 

1.  The  action  of  delaying ;  the  putting  off  or  de¬ 
ferring  of  action,  etc. ;  procrastination,  loitering ; 
waiting,  lingering. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  421  Somme  feynede  a  delay,  &  somme 
al  out  wyp  seyde.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  305  pei  seken 
. .  fals  dilayes  to  lette  knowyng  of  treupe.  1413  Lydg. 
Pilgr.  So7vte  1.  xviii.  (1859)  Thou  shalt  nought  with  such 
delayes  and  excepcyons  escape.  1548  Hall  Chron.  241  b, 
Sent  Ambassadors. .  with  faire  woordes,  and  frivolous  de- 
laies.  1583  Hollyband  Campo  di  Fior  47  To  do  so  great 
an  enterprise,  I  make  no  delay.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  hi. 
ii.  207  One  inch  of  delay  more,  is  a  South-sea  of  discouerie  ; 
I  pre’thee  tell  me,  who  is  it  quickely.  1602  —  Ham.  in.  i.  72 
For  who  would  beare  . .  the  Lawes  delay,  The  insolence  of 
Office,  a  1628  Preston  New  Covt.  (1634)  435  Delay  in  all 
things  is  dangerous,  but  procrastination  in  takeing  the  offer 
of  Grace,  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  World.  1678 
Otway  Friendship  in  F.  39  Come,  come,  delayes  are  dan¬ 
gerous.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  YEneid  vi.  846  Fabius  thou, 
whose  timely  delays  gave  strength  to  the  state. 

comb.  1810  Bentham  Packing  (1821)  264  Observing  the 
House  of  Lords  to  have  . .  become,  in  respect  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction,  converted  into  a  sort  of  delay-shop. 

b.  The  fact  of  being  delayed  or  kept  waiting  for 
a  time  ;  hindrance  to  progress. 

1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  I.  79  These  Delays 
from  the  Wind  . .  were  a  great  Check  to  [our]  Hopes.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  384  There  will  be  a  delay  of  a  day. 

2.  Phrases,  a.  Without  delay :  without  waiting, 
immediately,  at  once. 

c  1275  Lay.  17480  pat  hii  come  to  Ambres-buri  wip  houte 
delaie.  1375  Barbour  Bmice  hi.  388  He  thocht,  but  mar 
delay,  In-to  pe  manland  till  ary  we.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  xxv. 
17  Withoute  ony  delay. .  I  . .  comaundide  the  man  for  to  be 
ladd  to.  c  1420  Ar>02v.  Arth.  (Camden)  xxii,  He  wold  pay 
my  rawnnsone  With-owtyn  delees.  1548  Hall  Chron.  214 
Without  delay  they  armed  them  selfc,  and  came  to  defende 


thegates.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  p.xxvi, Without 
Delay  to  apply  to  a  Physician  that  fears  God.  Mod.  I  must 
return  without  delay. 

t  b.  To  put  or  set  in  delay :  to  delay,  defer,  put 
off.  Obs. 

x393  Gower  Conf.  I.  274  The  sentence  of  that  ilke  day 
May  none  appele  sette  in  delay,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace 
vin.  704  And  thus  thai  put  the  battaill  on  delay.  1490 
Caxton  Eneydos  xxi.  77,  I  requyre  only  that  he  putte  this 
tliyng  in  delaye  for  a  certayn  space  of  tyme. 

Delay  {title1'),  v.1  Forms  :  3  delai^en,  3-6 
delaie (n,  (4  deley,  dylaye),  4-6  delaye,  3- 
delay.  [ME.  a.  OF.  delaier ,  delayer  (also  deleer , 
deleter,  deloier ,  desl-,  dell-,  dil-,  dal-,  dol-,  to  put  off 
(an  event,  or  person),  to  retard,  to  defer ;  in  mod. 
F.  dilayer  (161I1  c.  in  Littre  and  Ilatzf.),  but  delayer 
in  Cotgr.  1611. 

The  derivation  of  the  F.  word  is  difficult.  The  sense  is 
that  of  late  L.  dlldtdreK  Du  Cange),  freq.  of  differi’e  to  defer, 
delay,  put  off;  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  actual  form, 
since  it  could  only  give  an  OF.  dileer  or  (with  Rom.  prefix) 
des  leer.] 

1.  trails.  To  put  off  to  a  later  time  ;  to  defer, 
postpone,  f  To  delay  time  :  to  put  off  time. 

c  1290  V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  87/30  And  bide  pat  he  it  delaine  Ane 
preo  3er.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  513  Me  nolde  nou^t,  that  is 
crouninge  leng  delaied  were.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  290 
For  to  make  him  afered,The  kinge  his  time  hath  so  delaied. 
1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  xxii.  68  To  delaye  the  bataylle 
vnto  another  day.  1586  B.  Young  Guazzo' s  Civ.  Conv.  iv. 
1 81  b,  Delaie  the  sentence  no  longer.  1594  West  2nd  Pi. 
Symbol.  Chancerie  §  140  Who  . .  with  faire  promises  delaied 
time,  and  kept  the  said  C.  D.  in  hope  from  yeare  to  yeare. 
1611  Bible  Matt.  xxiv.  48  My  Lord  delayeth  his  comming. 
1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  1.  i.  41  Th’  unprofitable  moments  . . 
That  . .  still  delay  Life’s  instant  business  to  a  future  day. 
1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  111.  iii.  6  Freedom  long  desired 
And  long  delayed.  1847  Grote  Greece  1.  xl.  (1862)  III.  433 
He  delayed  the  attack  for  four  days, 
b.  with  infin.  To  defer,  put  off. 
a  1340  Hamtole  Psalter  vi.  3  How  lange  dylayes  pou  to 
gif  grace.  1611  Bible  Ex.  xxxii.  1  When  the  people  saw 
that  Moses  delayed  to  come  downe.  1799  Cowper  Cast¬ 
away  v,  Some  succour,  .[they]  Delayed  not  to  bestow.  1847 
Tennyson  Princ.  iv.  88  Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green. 

f  c.  With  personal  object:  To  put  (any  one) 
off,  to  keep  him  waiting.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  .<4  xxiv.  22  Felix  delayede  hem.  1512  Act 
4  lien.  VIII ,  c.  6  §  2  If.  .the  same  Collectours  . .  unreason¬ 
ably  delay  or  tary  the  said  Marchauntes.  1530  Palsgr. 
510/1,  I  delaye  one,  or  deferre  hym,  or  put  hym  backeof  his 
purpose.  1639  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  88 
It  was  not  fit  shee  should  delay  him  with  faire  wordes. 
1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  109  Where  judges  of  any 
court  do  delay  the  parties. 

2.  To  impede  the  progress  of,  cause  to  linger  or 
stand  still  ;  to  retard,  hinder. 

1393  Gower  Conf  III.  261.  Her  wo  to  telle  thanne  as- 
saieth,  But  tendre  shame  her  word  delaieth.  1634  Milton 
Comus  494  Thyrsis !  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  39  f  4  Joy  and  Grief  can  hasten  and  delay 
Time.  1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  11. 197  The  unwilling  sojourner, 
whose  steps  Chance  in  that  desert  has  delayed.  1856  Kane 
Arct.  Expl.  II.  xv.  161  To  delay  the  animal  until  the  hunters 
come  wp. 

3.  intr.  To  put  off  action  ;  to  linger,  loiter,  tarry. 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  Ixix,  A  womans  guyse  is 

evermore  to  delaye.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  180 
Aduantage  feedes  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  v.  247  So  spake  th’  Eternal  Father  . .  nor  delaid  the 
winged  Saint  After  his  charge  receivd.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  lxxxiii,  O  sweet  new-year  delaying  long.  .Delaying 
long,  delay  no  more. 

b.  To  tarry  in  a  place.  (Now  only  poetic.') 

1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  /( 1655)3  Paris  being  ..  in 

his  way  to  Spain,  he  delaid  there  one  day.  a  1878  Bryant 
Poems ,  October ,  Wind  of  the  sunny  south  !  oh  still  delay, 
I11  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air. 

c.  To  be  tardy  in  one’s  progress,  to  loiter. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xiv.  §  9  There  seem  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  bounds  to  the  quickness  and  slowness  of  the  succession 
of  those  ideas  . .  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
hasten. 

+  Delay,  v.2  Obs.  Forms  :  (6  delaye,  deley), 
6-7  delaie,  delay,  (dilay).  [a.  F.  delayer  (13th 
c.  in  Hatzf.),  in  Cotgr.  deslaycr  ‘to  supple,  soften, 
allay,  soake,  steepe  ’,  delayer  ‘  to  macerate,  allay 
or  soften  by  steeping,  &c. ;  also  to  make  thin  ’, 
in  OF.  deslcier,  desloier,  app.  =  Pr.  deslegar,  It. 
dileguare ,  Sp.  desleir Rom.  *dis-ligare,  to  un¬ 
bind,  disunite,  f.  L.  Dis- with  separative  force  + 
ligare  to  bind.  Cf.  Allay  v.  1  III,  and  Allay  v.-i] 
1.  trans.  To  weaken  by  admixture  (as  wine  with 
water) ;  to  dilute,  temper,  qualify ;  =  Allay  zO 
15- 

1543  Traheron  Vigo’s  Chirurg.  35  b/i  His  wyne  must  be 
claret  delaied.  1562  Bulleyn  Bit.  Simples  24  b,  The  same 
water  is  wholsome  to  delaie  wine.  1616  Surel.  &  Markh. 
Country  Farme  419  Dilay  it  with  sufficient  quantitie  of 
Fountaine  water.  1624  R.  Davenport  City  Nightcap  1.  in 
Hazl.  Dodslcy  XIII.  114  She  can  drink  a  cup  of  wine  not 
delayed  with  water. 

fig.  156s  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  248  Allowing  the  words, 
he  thought  it  best. .  to  delay,  and  qualify  the  same  with  some 
Construction. 

b.  To  debase  (coin)  by  admixture  of  alloy  ;  = 
Allay  v.2  i. 

1586  Sir  E.  Hoby  Pol.  Disc.  Truth  xlix.  239  They,  .which 
clippe,  waste  and  delaye  coyne. 


DELAYOUS. 

2.  To  mitigate,  assuage,  quench;  =  Allay  57.1 

8,  11. 

IS3°  Palsgr.  510/2  This  is  a  soverayne  medycine  for  it  hath 
delayed  my  payne  in  lesse  than  halfe  an  hour.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoens  iv.  lvii.  518  It  delayeth  the  swelling  of  them  that 
have  the  Dropsie.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  in.  xii.  42  Those 
dreadtull  flames  she  also  found  delayd  And  quenched.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch’s  Mor.  19  The  mingling  of  water  with 
wine,  delaieth  and  taketh  away  the  hurtfull  force  thereof. 

3.  To  soak,  steep,  macerate,  rare. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  vi.  xxx.  697  Of  the  same  beries  [of 
Buckthorn)  ..  soked  or  delayed  in  Allom  water,  alley  make 
a  fayre  yellowe  colour.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
Desleer,  and  destremper,  to  soake,  to  deley. 

Belayable,  a.  rare.  [f.  Delay  vJ  or  sb.  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  delayed  ;  subject  to  delay. 

1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool  ofQual.  (1792)  II.  118  Law  thus 
divisible,  debateable,  and  delayable. 

Delayal.  rare.  [f.  Delay  zO  +  -al  :  cf.  be¬ 
trayal.]  The  action  of  delaying ;  retardation. 

1890  J.  Hutchinson  Archives  Surg.  228  The  delayal  of 
venous  circulation. 

t  Delayance.  Obs.  Also  4  delaiance.  [a. 
OF.  delaiance ,  delayance  (Godef.),  f.  delayer  to 
Delay  :  see  -ance.]  Delaying,  delay. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26135  (Cott.)  Him  reu  his  sinnes  sare, 
and  for-think  his  lang  delaiance.  1625  tr.  Boccaccio's  De¬ 
cameron  II.  134  How  little  delayance.  .ought  to  be  in  such 
as  would  not  have  an  enchantment  to  be  hindered. 

Delayed  (dzl^s-d),  ppl.  a. l  ff.  Delay  vO  + 
-ed  l.]  Deferred,  retarded,  etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

1552  Huloet,  Delayed,  compercndinatus ,  p  roc  ras  t  in  a  i  us, 
tardatus.  1879  B.  Taylor  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  170  It  was 
only  a  delayed,  not  a  prevented  growth.  1880  Jefferies 
Gt.  Estate  195  Nothing  was  said  about  the  delayed  visit. 

+  Delayed,  ppl.  a2  Obs.  [f.  Delay  v.2  + 
-ed1.]  Diluted,  weakened  by  admixture;  also 
transf.  of  colours. 

1543  Trahf.ron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  11.  xix.  29  Ye  may  gyve 
hym  also  delayed  wine  of  small  strength.  1597  Gkrarde 
Herbal  1.  xcvii.  §  2.  155  A  fine  delaied  purple  colour.  1610 
Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  4 76  Somewhat  yellowish 
like  delayed  gold.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  295  Of  a 
delayed  chestnut-colour. 

Delayer  (dn^’a-O.  Now  rare.  [f.  Delay  v\ 
+  -ek  b  Cf.  OF.  delay  eur,  dilay  cur .]  One  who 
(or  that  which)  delays. 

1.  One  who  lingers  or  tarries  ;  one  who  puts  off 
doing  something,  a  procrastinator. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xxiv,  Called .  .Fabius  Cunctator ,  that  is 
to  saye  the  tariar  or  delayer.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius  in. 
81  Being  no  Souldier,  a  coward,  and  an  extream  delayer. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  92  To  quicken  the 
delayer  in  his  resolutions.  1890  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLVII.  267 
The  dear  delayers  Whose  part  is  over,  but  they  do  not  go. 

+  b.  with  inf.  One  who  delays  to  do  something. 
Obs.  rare. 

1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  93  Re- 
fuisers  or  delayers  to  male  peyment.  1653  Baxter  Chr.  Con¬ 
cord  xix.  B  ij  b,  Delayers  or  deniers  to  consent  to  the  matter. 

2.  (With  obj.  genitive.)  One  who  (or  that  which) 
retards  or  hinders  ;  one  who  puts  off  or  defers. 

1514  Barclay Cyt.fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  32  Cratchers 
of  coyne,  delayers  of  processe.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  26 
The  furtherer  or  delayer  of  his  owne  grace,  a  1745  Swift 
Char.  Hen.  II,  Wks.  1824  X.  391  A  delayer  of  justice. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Jan.  6/1  He  was  a  Yankee  inventor. 
He  had  patented  early-rising  machines,  burglar  delayers. . 
and.  .other  curious  appliances. 

T  Delayful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Delay  sb.  + 
-ful.]  Full  of  or  characterized  by  delay;  dilatory. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxvn.  xxi.  644  By  whose  cold  and 
delayfull  proceedings.  .Anniball  now  these  ten  yeares  had 
remained  in  Italie.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  iv.  1041  Now 
the.  .queen  Will  surely  satiate  her  delayful  spleen. 

Delaying  (dHiF'ii)),  vbl.  sb. i  The  action  of 
Delay  zD,  q.v. ;  putting  off,  tarrying,  etc.  ;  delay. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xii.  1  Haly  men  . .  plenand  faint 
of  delaiynge.  c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494) 
II.  vii,  And  thenne  . .  wythoute  ony  delayenge  he  forgeuyth 
the  synne.  C1500  Mclusine  144  Goo  we  thenne. .  without 
dylayeng.  1583  Stubbes  Anal.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  9  This 
deferring  and  delaieng  of  poore  mens  causes.  1659  Gauden 
Tears  of  Ch.  235  Few  do  pay  them  without  delayings,  de- 
falkings,  and  defraudings.  Mod.  By  delaying  he  has  lost 
his  chance. 

t  Delaying,  vbl.  sb.2  Obs.  Allaying,  temper¬ 
ing  ;  alloying  ;  see  Delay  v.2 

1473  Warkw.  Chron.  4  The  same  ryolle  was  put  viij.  d.  of 
aley,  and  so  weyed  viij.  d.  more  by  delaynge.  1549  Latimer's 
yd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  86  margin,  Scrupulous  . . 
in  delayinge  of  hys  wyne  wyth  water. 

Delaying,  ppl.  a.  That  delays:  see  Delay  v\ 

1649  Bp.  Guthrie  Mem.  (1702)74  Yet  did  his  Majesty  give 
it  a  fair  and  delaying  answer,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Peers. 
Hence  Delay'ingly  adv. 

1864  Tennyson  En.  .-I  rd.  465  And  yet  she  held  him  on 
delayingly  With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse. 

+  Delayment.  Obs.  Also  4  delaiement. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  delaie-,  dclayement  (also  deice-,  delie-, 
deloie-),  f.  delayer  to  Delay  v.1  +  -ment.]  The 
action  of  delaying ;  delay. 

*393  Gower  Conf.  II.  9  He  made  non  delaiement,  But  goth 
him  home.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  I.cg.  237/2  He.. blamed 
hym  gretiously  of  his  delayment  and  necligence. 

t  Delayous,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  delaicns, 
f.  delai  sb.,  Delay  :  see  -ous.]  Given  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  delay;  dilatory. 

1469  Sin  J.  Paston  in  Lett.  II.  No.  619.  368  Ye  delt  wythe 
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ryght  delayous  peple.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  cliii.  140 
The  parlyament  of  Fraunce..is  lyke  vnto  the  Court  of 
requestys.  .in  Englonde.  How  be  it  that  is  of  moche  gretter 
resorte  of  people,  and  therwith  veray  delayous. 

II  Del  credere  (del  kre'der*),  at  t  rib.  and  adv. 
p/ir.  Comm.  [It.  =  ‘of  belief,  of  trust,’  f.  del  of  the, 
credere  to  believe,  believing,  belief,  trust.]  A  phrase 
expressing  the  obligation  undertaken  by  a  factor, 
broker,  or  commission  merchant,  when  he  guaran¬ 
tees  and  becomes  responsible  for  the  solvency  of 
the  persons  to  whom  he  sells.  Hence  del  credere 
agent ,  account ,  etc. 

On  del  credere  terms  is  a  very  common  heading  to  invoices 
of  goods  sent  to  agents  in  foreign  or  colonial  places.  Del 
credere  commission  :  see  quot.  1849. 

1797  Jacob's  Law  Diet.,  Del  Credere ,  a  commission  del 
credere  is  an  undertaking  by  an  insurance-broker,  for  an 
additional  premium,  to  insure  his  principal  against  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  the  failure  of  the  under-writer.  1849  Freese 
Comm.  Class-bk.  48  Under  the  item  Charges,  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  a  charge  for  guaranteeing  the  debt,  called  Delcredere 
or  guarantee  commission,  when  the  consignee  makes  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  debt.  1891 
Law  Times  XCI.  224/1  Nor  is  there  any  general  presump¬ 
tion  of  law  which  fixes  the  broker  with  liability  as  a  del 
credere  agent. 

II  Dele  (dr,lt).  [L.  dele,  2nd  sing.  pres,  imper. 
act.  of  delere  to  Delete  ;  but  perh.  sometimes  an 
abbreviation  of  deleatur .]  =  Deleatur,  or  imper¬ 
atively,  ‘  Delete  (the  letter,  etc.  marked)  ’. 

Commonly  indicated  by  a  d  with  a  twisted  and  crossed 
head  (it,). 

1841  in  Savage  Diet.  Printing. 

Dele,  obs.  form  of  Deal. 

+  Delea'gue,  delegue,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  de- 

leguer  (3rd  sing.  pres,  dclegue),  15th  c.  in  Hatzf., 
ad.  L.  delegare  to  Delegate.]  =  Delegate  v. 

1567  Throgmorton  Let.  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot!.  (1759) 
II.  App.  43  A  number  of  persons  deleagued,  and  author¬ 
ized  by  her.  1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  1.  iv.  26  They 
delegued  Great  I'ompey,  to  goe  and  make  Warre.  Ibid. 
in.  vii.  394  The  Gentlemen  deleagued  by  the  said  Com¬ 
missaries. 

Deleat(e,  obs.  form  of  Delate  ».,  Delete  v. 

II  Deleatur  (dzlzi^'by.t).  [L.  =  ‘let  it  be  de¬ 
leted’;  3rd  sing.  pres.  subj.  passive  of  delere  to 
blot  out,  delete.]  A  written  direction  or  mark  on 
a  printed  proof-sheet  directing  something  to  be 
struck  out  or  omitted  ;  hence  fig. 

1602  Parsons  Want-Word,  <5 -c.  11.  ix.  70b  (Stanf.t,  We 
pervert.. the  ancient  Fathers  with  the  censure  of  deleatur 
when  any  sentence  lyketh  us  not.  1640  Sir  E.  Dering  Sf. 
on  Rclig.  23  Nov.  iii.  7  The  most  learned  labours  of  our  . . 
Divines,  must  bee.  .defaced  with  a  Deleatur.  1696  Evelyn 
Let.  to  IP.  Wottoti  28  Oct.,  Deleaver ,  therefore,  wherever 
you  meet  it. 

+  Delea’ve,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  2  + 
Leaf,  pi.  leaves  trans.  To  strip  off  (leaves) ;  to 
defoliate. 

1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xxxvii.  xxxi,  Thrise  haue  the 
leaues  with  winter  been  deleaued. 

Deleble,  var.  of  Delible. 

+  Dele  ct,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  delectare  to  De¬ 
light.]  =  Delight  v.  (trans.  and  intr.) 

1530  R.  Whytford  Werkefor  Householders  FI  ij,  Yf  you 
. .  begyn  somwhat  to  delecte  in  theyr  maters,  I  advyse  you 
dissymule.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Caui sins'  Catech.  211  The 
thing  in  this  lyf  that  delects  indures  bot  a  moment. 

Delectability  (d/lektabiditi).  [ad.  OF.  de¬ 
lectable/^,  f.  delectable  :  see  next  and  -jty.  The 
earlier  OF.  was  delitablcU ,  whence  Delitability.] 
The  quality  of  being  delectable  ;  delectableness  ; 
concr.  (in  pi.')  delectable  things  ;  delights. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Iii.  232  (Harl.  MS.)  pe  worlde,  that 
bihotithe  to  the  swetnesse  &  dilectabilites.  1834  Beckford 
Italy  II.  336,  I  have  heard  of  this  court  and  its  delecta- 
bilities.  1856  Lamps  of  Temple  (ed.  3)  119  We  will  look  . . 
at  the  delectabilities  of  these  three  volumes.  1886  Hoi.man 
Hunt  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  827  Looking  at  the  picture  as 
a  picture  should  always  be  regarded — for  its  delectability  to 
the  eye. 

Delectable  (dile-ktab’l),  a.  [ME.  a.  OF.  de¬ 
lectable,  ad.  L.  delectdbilis,  {.  delectare  to  Delight  : 
see  -able.  The  earlier  popular  form  in  OF.  was 
deli  table,  De  lit  able. 

In  Shaks.  and  P.  Fletcher  still  stressed  detectable.] 

Affording  delight ;  delightful,  pleasant. 

Now  little  used  in  ordinary  speech,  except  ironically  or 
humorously;  used  seriously  in  poetry  and  elevated  prose. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xiv.  155  A  gret  contree  and  a  fulle 
delectable.  14..  Tundale's  Vis.  1782  Musyk  clere  That 
full  delectabull  was  to  here.  1529  More  Coni f.  agst.  Trib. 
hi.  Wks.  1216/2  Delectable  allectiues  to  moue  a  manne  to 
synne.  1555  Eden  Decades  75  Suche  newes  and  presentes  as 
they  brought  were  delectable  to  the  kinge.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens 
iv.  lxxvi.  540  Woodrowe  flowreth  in  May,  and  then  is  the 
smell  most  delectable.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 

1.  viii,  Athenaeus,  a  delectable  Author.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
vii.  539  Trees  of  God,  Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste. 
1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  165  The  Shepherds  there,  who 
welcomed  them  . .  unto  the  delectable  Mountains.  1759 
Sterne  Prist.  Shandy  I.  xi,  Of  which  original  journey., 
a  most  delectable  narrative  will  be  given  in  the  progress  of 
this  work.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  II.  v.  11.  230  note, 
For  the  beautiful  lines  in  the  second  eclogue  of  Virgil  we  have 
this  delectable  hexametric  version.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus 
lxiv.  31  When  the  delectable  hour  those  days  did  fully 
determine.  1880  H.  James  Benvolio  iii.  372  The  old  man 


1  had  told  him  that  he  had  a  delectable  voice.  Mod.  Advt . 
|  Delectable  Lozenges,  for  clearing  the  throat. 

Delectableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  delectable  ;  delightfulness. 

1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  280  b,  The  swetnes  & 
delectablenes  of  this  gyfte  aboue  all  y°  moost  swete  thynges. 
1555  Eden  Decades  132  Pleasauntnesse  of  hylles,  and  delec¬ 
tablenes  of  playnes.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  111.  (1673) 
1 5 1/2  The  delectableness  of  the  Gardens  adjoyning.  1852 
Hawthorne  Blithcdale  Rom.  I.  xiii.  252  A  terrible  draw¬ 
back  on  the  delectableness  of  a  kiss.  1879  J.  Burroughs 
I^ocnsts  <$•  IV.  Honey  16  Half  the  delectableness  is  in  break¬ 
ing  down  these  frail  walls  yourself. 

Delectably  (dHeLtabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  delectable  manner,  delightfully. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxvii.  278  Bryddes  pat  songen  full 
delectabely.  1550  Bale  Set.  Wks.  (1849)  388  Of  myrrh,  balm, 
and  aloes,  they  delectably  smell.  1652  62  Heylin  Cosmogr. 
11.  (1682)  51  A  neat  Town,  and  very  delectably  seated.  1754 
Shebbeare  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  157  No  life  could  pass 
more  delectably  than  his. 

t  DeTectary,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *delectdri-us , 
whence  also  Oh .  delitaire  delectable,  f.  delecta-re 
to  delight :  see  -ary  ' .]  Delectable,  pleasant. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii,  751  He  hathe  made  me  clene 
and  delectary,  the  wyche  was  to  synne  a  subiectary. 

Delectate  (dne-kte't,  drlekhdt),  v.  rare.  [f. 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  delectare  to  Delight  :  see  -  ate  •'!,  5.] 
trans.  To  delight.  (Affected  or  humorous.) 

1802  Lamb  Curious  Fragm.fr.  Burton,  The  silly  man  . . 
thinketh  only  how  best  to  delectate  and  refresh  his  mind. 
1841  LVasers  Mag.  XXIII.  220,  I  also  delectated  myself 
greatly  in  the  library.  1871  B.  Taylor  P’aust(  1875)  II.  11. 
iii.  136  His  art  and  favour  delectate  you  [rime  create 
you]. 

Delectation  (d/lekt^'Jan).  Also  4  -aciun, 
4-5  -acioun,  5-6  -aeion,  -aeyon(e,  etc. ;  also 
dilect-.  [a.  OF.  delectation  (12th  c.  in  Hatzf.), 
also  delitacion  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  delectation-em,  n. 
of  action  from  delectare  to  Delight.]  The  action 
of  delighting  ;  delight,  enjoyment,  great  pleasure. 

F ormerly  in  general  use,  and  denoting  all  kinds  of  pleasure 
from  sensual  to  spiritual ;  now  (since  c  1700)  rarer,  more  or 
less  affected  or  humorous,  and  restricted  to  the  lighter  kinds 
of  pleasure. 

13. .  S.  Augustin  730  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  74  pat 
luttel  delectaciun  pat  he  feled  in  his  etyng.  1382  Wyclif 
2  Macc.  ii.  26  Sothely  we  curiden . .  that  it  were  delectacioun, 
or  lykyng,  of  ynwitt  to  men  willynge  for  to  reede.  1435 
Misyn  Fire  of  Love  v.  9  Wyckyd  treuly  J?is  warld  lufe,  set- 
tand  pere-in  pe  lust  of  pere  delectacyone.  1526  Tindale 
2  Cor.  xii.  10  Therefore  have  I  delectacion  in  infirmities. 
1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  32  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  our 
honest  delectation  in  earth.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  iv.  75 
It  is  pleasant  to  the  pallat,  and  induceth  ..  a  smoothing 
delectation  to  the  gullet,  a  1711  Ken  Edmund  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  II.  96  Liking  shoots  up  unheeded  to  Delight,  And 
Delectations  soon  Consent  excite.  1779  81  Johnson  L.  P., 
Garth,  ‘  The  Dispensary’. .  appears  . .  to  want  something  of 
poetical  ardour  and  something  of  general  delectation.  1846 
Dickens  Cricket  on  Hearth  i,  Reproducing  scraps  of  conver¬ 
sation  for  the  delectation  of  the  baby.  1892  Times  27  Dec. 
7/1  A  great  many  other  entertainments  were  provided  for 
the  public  delectation. 

b.  transf.  Something  that  delights ;  a  delight. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  249  That  the  citesynnes 
scholde  dispute  of  the  commune  profette  yn  tyllenone  :  and 
not  attende  to  eny  other  delectacion.  1536  Primer  Hen. 
VIII ,  149  Of  mind  Thou  art  the  delectation,  Of  pure  love 
the  insuation.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  63  If  solitari- 
nesse  and  living  alone  be  your  delectation. 

Delectible,  Delection,  obs.  var.  Delectable, 
Dilection. 

||  Delectus  (d/le*ktus).  [a.  L.  delectus  selec¬ 
tion,  choice,  f.  deligere  to  choose  out,  select ;  f. 
De-  I.  2  +  legere  to  gather,  cull,  choose.]  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  passages  from  various  authors,  esp.  Latin  or 
Greek,  for  translation. 

[1814  R.  Valpy  (title),  Delectus  Sententiarum  Grsecarum.] 
1828  F.  E.  J.  Valpy  (title),  Second  Greek  Delectus,  or  New 
Analecta  Minora.  1836  —  Second  Latin  Delectus,  with 
English  notes.  1865  Smiles  Life  of  Watt  512  His  first  school- 
exercises,  down  to  his  college  themes,  his  delectuses.  1888 
Bernard  World  to  Cloister  v.  114  Such  a  caning  as  a  small 
boy  gets  at  school  for  not  knowing  his  Delectus. 

||  Delectus  personae.  Law .  [Lat.  =  ‘  choice  of 
a  person  ’.]  The  choice  or  right  of  selection  of  a 
person  to  occupy  any  specific  position  or  relation ; 
e.g.  of  one  to  be  admitted  as  partner  in  any  firm, 
or  as  tenant  in  a  lease  ;  the  right  which  each  exist¬ 
ing  partner  or  party  to  a  contract  has  of  being 
satisfied  with  the  person  whom  it  is  proposed  sub¬ 
sequently  to  admit  into  the  firm  or  lease. 

1848  W  harton  Law  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  delectus  person <r,  which 
is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  partnership.  1861  W.  Bell 
Diet.  Lazu  Scott.,  Although  the  delectus  personae  does  not 
now  exclude  the  tenant’s  heirs,  yet  without  the  landlord’s 
consent,  either  express  or  implied,  .a  lease  cannot  be  volun¬ 
tarily  assigned  or  sublet. 

Delee,  obs.  form  of  Delay. 

Delee*rit,  ppl.  a.  Sc.  [pa.  pple.  of  deicer  = 
Delibe  v.,  F.  ddlirer.’]  Crazed,  out  of  one’s  wits. 

1785  Burns  Halloween  xiv,  For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten 
fright,  An’  liv’d  an’  di’d  deleerit,  On  sic  a  night. 

Deleet,  obs.  form  of  Delete. 

Delegable  (de‘l/gab’1),  a.  [f.  L.  delegd-re  to 
Delegate  +  -ble.]  Capable  of  being  delegated. 

1660  R.  Sheringham  King's  Suprcm.  viii.  (1682)  85  The 
Legislative  power  is  delegable. 
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Delegacy  (de*l/gasi).  [f.  Delegate  sb.  ;  see 

-ACY.] 

1.  The  action  or  system  of  delegating ;  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  person  as  a  delegate  ;  commission  or 
authority  given  to  act  as  a  delegate. 

1533_4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  21  §  1  Great  summes  of  money 
.  .haue  ben.  .taken  by  the  Pope,  .for  delegacies,  &  rescriptis 
in  causes  of  contencions  and  appeles.  1614  Raleigh  Hist. 
World  v.  ii.  §8  Understanding  the  majesty  of  Rome  to  be 
indeed  wholly  in  the  people  and  no  otherwise  in  the  senate 
than  by  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commission.  1626  State 
Trials,  Dk.  Buckhm.  (R .),  They  are  great  judges,  a  court  of 
the  last  resort  . .  and  this  not  by  delegacy  and  commission, 
but  by  birth  and  inheritance.  1882  Ffoulkes  in  Macm.  Mag. 
X  LV.  204  So  much  for  delegacies  and  appeals  in  the  abstract. 
1888  Bryce  Amcr.  Commzv.  II.  iii.  lxiii.  459  He  is.  .forbidden 
to  hope  for  a  delegacy  to  a  convention. 

2.  A  body  or  committee  of  delegates  ;  +  formerly 
also,  a  meeting  of  such  a  body. 

In  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  permanent  committee,  or 
board  of  delegates,  entrusted  with  special  business ;  as,  the 
Delegacy  of  the  Non-Collegiate  Students:  see  Delegate 
2  b. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1657)  64  The 
plaintiff  shall  have  his  complaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy 
to  that  purpose.  1631  Laud  Wks.  (1853)  V.  49  Their  pro¬ 
fessed  aim  was  to  dissolve  the  delegacy  appointed  for  the 
ordering  and  settling  of  the  statutes  [of  Oxford].  1669 
Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  172  The  Delegacy  for 
printing  of  books  met  between  8  and  9  in  the  morn.  1671 
Ibid.  II.  216  A  conference  or  delegacy  held  in  the  lodgings 
of  Dr.  Jo.  Lamphire,  principal  of  Hart  hall.  1852  [see 
Delegate  2  b].  1867  Times  13  Dec.  8/6  Youths  residing 

entirely,  .out  of  College  would  require  special  attention,  and 
therefore  it  was  proposed  to  create  a  delegacy — that  is,  an 
Academic  Board — for  that  purpose.  1875  M.  Pattison 
Casaubon  90  The  town-council  of  Montpellier  proceeded  to 
appoint  a  delegacy  of  eight  persons  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
the  college  of  Arts. 

Delegant  (de’l/gant).  [ad.  L.  delegdnt-em , 
pr.  pple.  of  delegare  to  Delegate  :  so  mod.F.  ddld- 
ganti]  One  who  delegates  ;  in  Civil  Law,  one  who, 
to  discharge  his  debt  to  a  creditor,  assigns  his  own 
debtor  to  the  latter,  in  his  place. 

1627  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  128  The  Iurisdiction 
of  the  delegant  and  delegate  is  one.  1644  Bp.  Maxwell 
Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  iv.  44  Samuel  was  onely  the  delegate, 
God  was  the  principall  and  delegant.  1818  Colebrooke 
Oblig.  Contracts  1.  214  The  most  frequent  case  of  dele¬ 
gation  is  that  of  a  debtor  of  the  delegant,  who,  for  his  own 
discharge  of  a  debt  due  by  him,  delegates  that  debtor  to  his 
own  creditor. 

Delegate  (ded/get),  sb.  Also  5  Sc.  diligat(e, 
7  delegat.  [a.  OK.  delcgat  (=  mod.F.  diligtU, 
Sp.  delegado,  It.  delcgato),  ad.  L.  delegdt-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  delegare  to  Delegate,  used  as  sb.  in  Ro¬ 
manic,  like  L.  legatus .] 

1.  A  person  sent  or  deputed  to  act  for  or  repre¬ 
sent  another  or  others ;  one  entrusted  with  authority 
or  power  to  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  those  by 
whom  lie  is  appointed  ;  a  deputy,  commissioner. 

c  1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  124  Take  we 
heede  to  pe  popes  &  cardinals,  .delegates  &  commyssaries. 
1461  Liber  Pluscardcnsis  xi.  viii.  (1877)  I.  385  His  [God’s] 
diligatis  dois  na  thyng  heire  in  vayn.  1614  Selden  Titles 
Hon.  252  The  delegats  of  Bishops  in  temporall  iurisdiction 
.  .were  stil’d  Vicedomini.  a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  47 
Taught  . .  by  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  in  his  delegates,  in 
his  ministers.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  1.  501  Elect  by  Jove  bis 
delegate  of  sway.  1876  E.  Mellor  Priesth.  vii.  324  He  [the 
priest]  claims  simply  to  stand  as  delegate  of  heaven. 

b.  Now  chiefly  applied  to  one  or  more  persons 
elected  and  sent  by  an  association  or  body  of  men 
to  act  in  their  name,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
instructions,  at  some  conference  or  meeting  at  which 
the  whole  body  cannot  be  present. 

1600  Holland  Livyxxx m.  xxiv.  838  There  were  appointed 
ten  Committees  or  Delegates  [legati],  1775  Johnson  Tax. 
no  Tyr.  71  The  delegates  of  the  several  towns  and  parishes 
in  Cornwal.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  viii.  107  Where  there 
was  a  district  of  burghs,  each  Town  Council  elected  a  dele¬ 
gate,  and  the  four  or  five  delegates  elected  the  member. 
1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  78  Sometimes  three  or  more 
delegates  of  the  workmen  meet  an  equal  number  of  delegates 
from  the  masters. 

c.  A  layman  appointed  to  attend  an  ecclesiastical 
council  (of  which  the  clergy  or  ministers  are  ex 
officio  members). 

1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
crown  under  the  great  seal  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  These 
commissioners  constituted  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
or  grent  court  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  and  Ad¬ 
miralty  causes. 

1554  Act  1-2  Phil.  Sf  M.  c.  8  §  29  All  judicial  Process 
made  before  any  Ordinaries,  .or  before  any  Delegates  upon 
any  Appeals.  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xiv.  lxxiii,  In 
courts  of  Delegates  and  of  Requests.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon 
191  The  Court  of  Delegates,  .wherein  all  Causes  of  Appeal 
by  way  of  Devolution  from  either  of  the  Archbishops  are 
decided.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  66  The  great  court 
of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  viz.  the  court  of  dele¬ 
gates,  judiccs  dclegati,  appointed  by  the  king’s  commission 
under  his  great  seal,  and  issuing  out  of  chancery,  to  represent 
his  royal  person. 

b.  In  the  University  of  Oxford :  A  member  of  a 
permanent  committee  entrusted  with  some  special 
branch  of  University  business  j  as,  the  Delegates  of 
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Appeals  in  Congregation  and  in  Convocation,  of 
the  University  Press,  of  University  Police,  etc. 

c  1604  Sir  T.  Bodley  in  Reliq.  Bodl.  (1703)  196  As  the 
Delegates  have  resolved,  there  shall  be  a  Porter  for  the 
Library.  1660  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  316  In  the 
same  convocation,  the  Delegates’  decree  was  confirmed  by 
the  regents  and  non-regents,  scil.  that  the  overplus  of  the 
money  . .  should  be  employed  in  printing  Gregorius  Abul- 
pharagus.  1668  Clarendon  Press  MSS.,  At  a  Meeting  of  the 
Delegats  for  Printing.  1671  Ibid.,  At  a  Meeting  of  y°  Delegats 
for  the  Physick  Garden.  1700  Ibid.,  At  a  Meeting  of  y3 
Delegates  for  Acc**1  of  ye  University  of  Oxford.  1723  Ibid. , 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  in  y°  Delegates  Room 
of  th e  Pr i  n  t  i n g  H  ouse.  1 852  R  ep.  Oxford  U niv.  Comm  ission 
15  The  Standing  Delegacies  or  Committees,  which  are 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  managing  various  branches  of 
University  business.  .There  are  Delegates  of  Accounts,  of 
Estates,  of  Privileges,  of  the  Press,  and  of  Appeals. 

3.  V  S.  a.  The  representative  of  a  Territory  in 
Congress,  having  a  seat  and  the  right  of  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  no  vote.  Before 
1789  it  was  the  title  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  States  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation. 

1825  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  B  52>  1  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature  a  delegate  to  Congress. 

b.  House  of  Delegates',  (a)  the  lower  house  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Maryland  ;  (£)  the  lower  house  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  368/2  The  legislature  consists  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  which  are  together 
called  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Ibid.,  All  laws 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Delegate  (de*lzg<?t),  ppl.  a.  Also  6-7  Sc.  de- 
legat.  [ad.  L.  delegdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  delegare  to 
Delegate] 

+  1.  As  pa.  pple.  Delegated,  deputed,  commis¬ 
sioned. 

1539  Palsgr.  510/2  The  bysshop  hath  delegate  the  deane 
in  this  mater.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xiv.  115,  I  vald  god  that 
fuluius  flaccus  var  diligat  iuge  to  puneis  them.  1660  R.  Coke 
Power  Sp  Subj.  54  Supreme  power  is  delegate  from  God  to 
every  Prince, 

2.  As  adj.  Delegated. 

1613  Milles  Treas.  Anne.  $  Mod.  Times  713/2  The  King 
and  the  Queen  with  all  their  Servants  and  delegate 
Apostles,  <21667  Jer.  Taylor  (J.),  Princes  in  judgement, 
and  their  delegate  judges.  1828  Gunning  Cerem.  Cambr. 
420  The  Party  Appellant,  .doth  desire  the  Judges  Delegate 
[Judices  Delegati ]  that  they  would  decree  [etc.]. 

Delegate  (de*lig£'t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
delegare  to  send,  dispatch,  assign,  commit,  f.  De- 
I.  2  b  +  legdre  to  send  with  a  commission,  depute, 
commit,  etc.] 

1.  trans .  To  send  or  commission  (a  person)  as  a 
deputy  or  representative,  with  power  to  transact 
business  for  another ;  to  depute  or  appoint  to  act. 

1623  Cockeram,  Delegate ,  to  assigne,  to  send  in  commis¬ 
sion.  1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  11.  ii.  71  Will  any  man. . 
think  it  reasonable  my  Lord  Keeper  should,  ad placitum, 
delegate  whom  hee  will  to  keep  the  Seale?  1646  H. 
Lawrence  Comm.  Angells  20  Every  one  from  his  nativity 
hath  an  Angel  1  delegated  for  his  keeper.  1876  Grant 
Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  1.  i.  10  Commissioners  of  the  Abbot  of 
Dunfermline  who  had  been  delegated  judge  by  the  pope. 

2.  To  entrust,  commit  or  deliver  (authority,  a 
function,  etc.)  to  another  as  an  agent  or  deputy. 

1530  Palsgr.  510/2,  I  delegate  myne  auctorite,  je  delegue. 
1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  11.  ii.  72  Can  any  man  think  it 
fit,  to  Delegate  the  Tuition  or  Education  of  a  tender  Prince, 
committed  to  his  Charge?  1774  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog. 
App.  Wks.  1859  I.  138  Those  bodies.. to  whom  the  people 
have  delegated  the  powers  of  legislation.  1873  Helps 
Anim.  <$*  Mast.  v.  (1875)  117,  I  wish  we  could  delegate  to 
women  some  of  this  work.  1883  A.  L.  Smith  in  Law 
Reports  12  Q.  Bench  Div.  95  The  defendant  delegated  to 
another  to  utter  the  slanderous  words. 

f  3.  In  a  looser  sense  :  To  assign,  deliver.  Obs. 

1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Scptuagint  74  For  this  was  Published. . 
a  Law,  and  the  reason  thereof  delegated  to  the  Judges., 
that  the  Peasants  should  not  sojourne  [etc.].  1774  J.  Bryant 
Mythol.  I.  310  A  number  of  strange  attributes,  which  by 
some  of  the  poets  were  delegated  to  different  personages. 

4.  Civil  Law.  To  assign  (one  who  is  debtor  to 
oneself)  to  a  creditor  as  debtor  in  one’s  place. 

1818  [see  Delegant].  1880  Muirhead  Gains  in.  §  130 
When,  for  example,  I  enter  to  your  debit  what  is  due  me 
by  Titius,  provided  always  he  has  delegated  you  to  me  in 
his  stead.  1887  Juta  Burge's  Comm.  Law  of  II olland  246 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  the  concurrence  of  the 
person  delegating,  that  is,  the  original  debtor,  and  of  the 
person  delegated,  or  the  person  whom  he  appoints. 

Delegated  (de'l/gzJted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  Appointed  to  act  as  a  deputy  or  representative 
for  another ;  deputed. 

1647  Crashavv  Poems  164  The  delegated  eye  of  day.  1791 
E.  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  1.  109  The  delegated  throng  O’er  the 
wide  plains  delighted  rush  along.  1818  Colebrooke  Oblig. 

Contracts  1.  214  If  nothing  were  due  by  the  delegant,  the 
delegated  party  need  not  perform  that  engagement.  1859 
Tennyson  Enid  1741  By  having  ..  wrought  too  long  with 
delegated  hands,  Not  used  mine  own. 

2.  Entrusted  or  committed  (to  a  deputy). 

1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  150  Neither,  .his  Own, 
nor  his  delegated  Authority  to  his  Council.  1735-8  Boling- 
broke  On  Parties  209  The  Peers  have  an  inherent,  the 
Commons  a  delegated  Right.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law 
Scot.,  Delegated  jurisdiction ,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Proper  jurisdiction,  is  that  which  is  communicated  by  a 
judge  to  another,  who  acts  in  his  name,  called  a  depute  or 


deputy.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  iv.  247  An 
English  Ealdorman  ruled  only  with  a  delegated  authority. 

Delegatee*,  [f.  Delegate  v.  +  -ee.]  Civil 
Law.  The  party  to  whom  a  debtor  is  delegated  by 
the  delegant. 

1875  Poste  Gains  (ed.  2)  670  When  the  Delegator  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Delegatee. 

DeTegateship.  [See  -ship.]  The  office  or 
position  of  a  delegate. 

1892  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  23  Mar.,  That  federal 
officeholders  in  the  South  are  put  forward  for  delegateships. 

Delegation  (del/g^’jan').  [ad.  L.  delegation - 
em ,  n.  of  action  from  delegare  to  Delegate.  So 
E.  ddldgation  (13th  c.  in  Iiatzf.).] 

1.  The  action  of  delegating  or  fact  of  being  dele¬ 
gated  ;  appointment  or  commission  of  a  person  as 
a  delegate  or  representative ;  the  entrusting  of 
authority  to  a  delegate. 

1612  Selden  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  xi.  Notes  193  Government 
upon  delegation  from  the  King.  1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc. 
11.  ii.  72  To  countenance  such  Delegation  of  an  entrusted 
Office,  to  Deputies.  1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  33  The 
business  of  the  Publick  must  be  done  by  delegation.  1867 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  iii.  77  He  is  a  sovereign, 
inasmuch  as  he  does  not  rule  by  delegation  from  any  personal 
superior. 

b.  The  action  of  sending  on  a  commission. 

1641  Smectymnuus  Vind.  Answ.  §  13.  130  If  the  greatest 
part  of  Titus  his  travels  had  beene  before  his  delegation  to 
Creet. 

+  c.  The  action  of  delivering  or  assigning  a  thing 
to  a  person  or  to  a  purpose.  Obs. 

1681  E.  Sclater  Serin.  Putney  7  There  are  two  parts  of 
Moses  his  power  intimated  fairly  enough  in  the  delegation 
of  these  siluer  trumpets. 

2.  A  charge  or  commission  given  to  a  delegate. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  §  66  Lewis  . .  re-called 

his  Vicar-ship  or  delegation,  which  hee  had  made  to  Edward. 
1690  Locke  Civ.  Gov.  11.  xix.  (R.),  When  . .  others  usurp  the 
place,  who  have  no  such  authority  or  delegation. 

3.  A  delegated  body ;  a  number  of  persons  sent 
or  commissioned  to  act  as  representatives. 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  vii.  261  The  government 
of  India,  .by  a  delegation  of  servants.  1841  Catlin  N.  Amer. 
I nd.  (1844)  I.  i.  2  A  delegation  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  noble  and 
dignified-looking  Indians  . .  suddenly  arrived. 

b .  US.  The  body  of  delegates  appointed  to  repre- 
sent  a  State  or  district  in  a  representative  assembly. 

1828  Webster  s.v.,  Thus,  the  representatives  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  Congress  are  called  the  delegation ,  or  whole  dele¬ 
gation.  1865  H.  Phillips  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  43  The 
jersey  delegation,  .presented  to  congress  a  number  of  the 
counterfeits. 

4.  Civil  Law.  The  assignment  of  a  debtor  by  his 
creditor  to  a  creditor  of  the  delegant,  to  act  as 
debtor  in  his  place  and  discharge  his  debt. 

1721  Bailey,  Delegation  [in  Civil  Law]  is  when  a  Debtor 
appoints  one  who  is  Debtor  to  him,  to  answer  a  Creditor,  in 
his  Place.  1818  Colebrooke  Oblig.  $  Contracts  1.  208.  i860 
J.  Paterson  Compcnd.  Eng.  Sp  Sc.  Law  514.  1880  Muirhead 
Gains  Digest  552  A  transaction  . .  called  delegation  of  his 
debtor  by  the  creditor  to  the  third  party. 

5.  A  letter  or  other  instrument,  unstamped  and 
not  negotiable,  used  by  bankers  and  merchants  in 
the  place  of  a  cheque,  bill  of  exchange  or  other 
instrument,  for  the  transfer  of  a  debt  or  credit. 

1882  Bithell  Counting-ho.  Diet.  92  Letters  of  Credit  are 
mostly  simple  Delegations. 

||  b.  A  share-certificate  :  used  esp.  in  reference 
to  Suez  Canal  shares.  [F.  dd legation.'] 

1882  Daily  Tel.  10  Oct.  (Cassell),  The  English  government 
intended  purchasing  200,000  Suez  Canal  delegations. 

+  Delegative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
delegare  to  Delegate  4-  -ive.]  Having  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  delegating ;  of  delegated  nature. 

1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  1.  i.  3  Hither  also  wee  may 
referre  his  power  Juridicall  or  Legislative  in  Parliament  . . 
And  .  .  his  power  Delegative.  1690  Locke  Govt.  11.  xi.  §141 
It  [the  Power  of  making  Laws]  being  but  a  delegative  Power 
from  the  People. 

Delegator  (ded/g^tai).  [ad.  L.  delegator , 
agent-n.  f.  delegare  to  Delegate.]  One  who  de¬ 
legates,  a  delegant. 

1875  [see  Delegatee]. 

Delegatory  (ded/gatori),  a.  [ad.  L.  delegatori- 
us ,  f.  delegator :  see  prec.  and  -011Y.]  Of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  delegation ;  of  the  nature  of  delegation 
or  delegated  power  ;  f  of  a  person,  holding  dele¬ 
gated  authority. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1808-13)  VI.  170 
(D.)  Some  politique  delegatory  Scipio  . .  whom  they  might 
depose  when  they  list.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  42  No 
where  doth  he  attribute  any  delegatory  power  of  Sensation 
vnto  it.  1762  tr.  Buschings  Syst.  Geog.  III.  547  This  juris¬ 
diction  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  see  of  Utrecht,  which 
the  Emperor  . .  had  invested  with  a  delegatory  authority. 
1787  Ann  Hilditch  Rosa  de  Mont.  I.  62  The  decrees  of  an 
immutable  providence,  and  its  delegatory  laws  on  earth. 

Delegue,  var.  Deleague  v.  Obs.,  to  delegate. 

Deleit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Delete. 

II  Delenda  (d/le’nda),  sb.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  de - 
lendum  (a  thing)  to  be  blotted  out,  gerundive  of 
delere  to  Delete.]  Things  to  be  deleted. 

(In  early  quot.  with  additional  plural  -$.) 

1645  Mrq.  Worcester  in  Bibl.  Regia  {1659)  7T>  I  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  consider  the  streiks  that  are  drawn  over  the 
Divine  writ  as  so  many  delendies  [quoted  in  C.  Cartwright 
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Cert.  Relig.  I.  6  (1651)  as  delenda' s\  by  such  bold  hands  as 
these. 

Delendung,  var.  of  Delundung. 

t  Deleniate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  erron.  deli¬ 
neate.  [irreg.  f.  L.  delentre  to  soften  or  soothe 
down.]  To  soothe,  mitigate. 

1623  Cockeram.it,  To  Pacifie,  Deleniate.  1657  Tomun- 
son  Reiton's  Disp.  29  That  is  called  Anodynum  which  de¬ 
lineates  and  mitigates  any  paine. 

+  Deleni  fical,  a._  Obs.  rare-  [f.  L.  deleni- 
fic-us  soothing,  f.  delentre  to  soothe  down  +  -ficus 
making.]  Soothing,  pacifying. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Delcnifcal ,  that  mitigates  or  makes 
gentle.  1721  in  Bailey.  1755  in  Johnson  (‘ having  virtue 
to  assuage  or  ease  pain’). 

Delerious,  erron.  form  of  Delirious. 

Delessite  (dHe'soit).  Min.  [Named  1850 
after  the  French  mineralogist  Delesse :  see  -ite.] 
A  dark-green  mineral,  allied  to  Chlorite,  but 
containing  much  more  iron. 

1854  in  Dana  Min.  296.  1879  Rutley .S7kiZ.  Rocks  xii.  219 

Augite,  which  is  often  altered  into  pseudomorphs  of  chlorite 
or  delessite. 

Delete  (dZlrt),  v.  Also  5-6  delyte,  6-7  Sc. 
deleit,  dilate,  7  deleet(e,  deleate,  7  Sc.  fa.  t. 
and  pa.  pple.  deletted,  delait :  see  next.  [f.  L. 
delet-,  ppl.  stem  of  delere  to  blot  out,  efface.] 

t 1.  traits.  To  destroy,  annihilate,  abolish,  eradi¬ 
cate,  do  away  with.  Obs. 

(The  first  quot.  is  on  various  grounds  uncertain.) 

1495  Barth .  De  P.  R.  (W.  de  W.)  iv.  iii.  82  Drinesse  dy- 
stroyeth  bodyes  that  haue  soules,  so  he  dyssoluyth  and  de- 
lyteth  the  kynde  naturall  spyryles  that  ben  of  mayst  smoke. 
1534  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  218  Stryke  tha\m..till 
they  be  consumed,  and  ther  generation  clene  radycat  and 
delytit  of  this  worlde.  1545  Act  37  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  17  §  1 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  . .  minding  . .  to  abolish,  obscure  and 
delete  such  Power.  1565  Satir.  Poems  Refor)n.  i.  344  Where 
no  redresse  in  tyme  cold  dilate  The  extreme  wrong  that  Rigor 
had  tought.  1656  Prynne  Demurrer  to  Jews  69  Confede¬ 
rating  . .  to  murder  and  delete  them.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renods  Disp.  215  It  doth  perfectly  deleate  the  ulcers  which 
infest  the  throat.  1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  $  Eng.  I. 
43  Though  Carthage  was  deleted. 

2.  To  strike  or  blot  out,  obliterate,  erase,  expunge 
(written  or  printed  characters). 

a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  1.  6  Sic  tytillis  in  3our 
sanges  deleit.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  522  His  Ma- 
jestie  deletted  that  clause.  a  1657  Balfour  Ann.  Scot. 
(1824-5)  II.  76  Her  proces  [was]  ordained  to  be  delait  out  of 
the  recordes.  1667  Collins  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841) 
I.  127  Here  the  corrector  took  out  more  than  I  deleted.  1862 
Beveridge  Hist.  India  II.  vi.  iii.  641  The  peerage  would  be 
granted  if  the  censure  were  deleted.  1875  F.  Hall  in  Nation 
XXI.  360/2  Here,  to  make  either  sense  or  metre,  the  and 
must  be  deleted. 

b.  fig.  To  erase,  expunge,  ‘wipe  out  \ 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iii.  x.  340  Studiously  deleting  the 
character  of  that  Sacrament  out  of  their  bodies.  1785  Reid 
Int.  Pcrwers  III.  vii,  So  imprinted  as  not  to  be  deleted  by 
time.  1864  Morn.  Star  12  Jan.,  Kagosima  has  been  deleted 
from  the  list  of  cities,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

Hence  Deleting  vbl.  sb .,  deletion. 

171 1  Countrey-MajL  s  Lett,  to  Curat  6  They  had  the  popish 
missal  and  breviary  with  some  few  Deletings. 

+  Dele*t &)pa.pplc.  Obs.  Also  7  deleete,  delate, 
[ad.  L.  delet- us  blotted  out,  effaced,  pa.  pple.  of 
delere  to  Delete.]  Deleted,  abolished,  destroyed. 

£1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  87  His 
brother’s  memory  was  delete  and  abolished  among  the  Jews. 
1642  Dcclar.  Lords  $  Com.  to  Gen.  Ass.  Ch.  Scot.  13  An  Ob¬ 
ligation  that  cannot  be  delete.  1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1682/1 
His  Arms  to  be.  .delate  out  of  the  Books  of  Arms. 

+  Delete’rial,  a .  Obs.  [f.  as  next  +  -al.]  = 
next. 

1621  Venner  Via  Recta,  Treat.  Tobacco  (1650)  397  It  hath 
a  deleteriall  or  venemous  quality.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Mere. 
Compit.  xix.  701  In  his  Epistle  concerning  Paracelsus's 
Medicines  and  their  deleterial  vertues. 

Deleterious  (del/tD’rias),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  de- 
leteri-us ,  a.  Gr.  dTj\rjri]pi-os  noxious,  hurtful,  f.  677- 
\tjttjp  destroyer,  f.  drjhe-eaOai  to  hurt  :  see  -OUS.] 
Hurtful  or  injurious  to  life  or  health;  noxious. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  11.  §  10  They  were  not 
deleterious  to  others  onely,  but  to  themselves  also.  1646  — 
Pseud.  Ep.  in.  vii.  119  Deleterious  it  may  bee  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  destructive  without  a  corporall  contaction.  1762 
Goldsm.  Cit.  IV.  xci,  In  some  places,  those  plants  which 
are  entirely  poisonous  at  home  lose  their  deleterious  quality 
by  being  carried  abroad.  1821  Byron  Juan  iv.  Iii,  ’Tis  pity 
wine  should  be  so  deleterious,  For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us 
much  more  serious.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  viii.  213  This  gas 
was  well  known  to  be  deleterious. 

b.  Mentally  or  morally  injurious  or  harmful. 

1823  Byron  Juan  xm.  i,  A  jest  at  vice  by  virtue’s  called  a 
crime,  And  critically  held  as  deleterious,  i860  Emerson 
Cond.  Life ,  Power  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  335  Politics  is  a  dele¬ 
terious  profession,  like  some  poisonous  handicrafts. 

Hence  Delete  riously  adv..  Delete  riousness. 

1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  359/1  The  solution  should 
not  be  deleteriously  affected.  1892  W.  B.  Scott  Autobiog. 
I.  i.  15  David  was  ..  deleteriously  influenced  by  studying 
these  able  but  imperfect  artists. 

+  Deletery  (de’l/teri),  a.  Obs.  Also  erron. 
-ory,  -ary.  [a.  med.L.  deleteri-us  (Du  Cange),  a. 
Gr.  SijKrjTTjpios  Deleterious.  In  F.  diUtire  (, me¬ 
dicament  diUtere,  Joubert,  16th  c.).  In  the  1 7th  c. 
often  erroneously  viewed  as  a  derivative  of  L.  delere, 
delet um,  to  blot  out,  efface, destroy,  and  consequently 
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both  spelt  - ory ,  and  used  in  the  sense  ‘effacing, 
blotting  out ’ :  cf.  Deletory. 

By  Butler  stressed  de'letcry\  but  generally  perhaps  de¬ 
leter}'^ 

A.  adj.  Deleterious,  noxious,  poisonous. 

1576  Newton  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  101  [Venemous 
hearbes]  which  by  reason  of  their  deletory  coldnesse  bring 
destruction  unto  Creatures,  as  Henbane,  Mandrake,  Na- 
pcllus.  1638  A.  Read  Chirurg.  xii.  89  The  subjects  wherein 
this  deletery  propertie  is  lodged.  1657  Tomlinson  Renon's 
Disp.  10  A  certain  deletary  and  poysonous  quality.  1663 
Butler  Hud.  1.  11.  317  Though  stor’d  with  Deletery  Med’- 
cines  i Which  whosoever  took  is  Dead  since'.  1684  tr.  Bond's 
Merc.  Compit.  vi.  196  A  Patient  . .  died  frantick,  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  deletery  Medicine. 

B.  1.  A  deleterious  or  noxious  drug  ;  a  poison. 
Also  fig . 

1638  A.  Read  Chirurg.  xii.  88  You  may  aske  by  what  meanes 
these  poisons  and  deleteries  doe  kill.  1649  J  er.  Taylor  Gt. 
Exemp.  (i-jop  407  Health  and  pleasure,,  deletery  and  cor¬ 
dial.  1651-3  —  Serm.  for  Year  1.  xvii.  223  [To]  destroy 
Charity  . .  with  the  same  general  venom  and  deletery  as 
apostacy  destroyes  faith 

2.  A  drug  that  destroys  or  counteracts  the  effect 
of  anything  noxious,  as  a  poison  ;  an  antidote, 
b.  fig.  Anything  that  destroys,  or  counteracts  the 
poison  of,  sin  or  evil ;  an  antidote  1o  ox  for  evil. 

If  In  this  sense  evidently  associated  with  L.  delere,  dele  turn, 
and  so  used  as  =  ‘  destroyer,  effacer,  wiper  out’  (of  evil)  :  cf. 
Deletory  sb. 

1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  f  1647)  5  Episcopacy  is  the  best 
deletery  in  the  world  for  Schisme.  1649  —  Apol.  Liturgy 
Pref.  §  34  Inserted  as  Antidotes,  and  deleteries  to  the  worst 
of  Heresies.  1649  —  Gt.  Exemp.  11.  xii.  xi.  1.  §  9  A  proper 
deletery  of  his  disgrace,  and  purgative  of  the  calumny.  1660 
—  Duct.  Dubit.  1.  i.  rule  ii.  §  23  Intended  to  be  deleteries 
of  the  sin  and  instruments  of  repentance.  —  Ibid.  1.  iii,  My 
thinking  that  mercury  is  not  poison,  nor  hellebore  purgative, 
cannot  make  an  antidote  or  deletery  against  them. 

Deletion  (d/lrjon).  [ad.  L.  deletion-em ,  n.  of 
action  from  dclere  to  blot  out,  efface.] 

1.  The  action  of  effacing  or  destroying  ;  destruc¬ 
tion,  annihilation,  abolition,  extinction.  Now  arch. 

1606  Coke  in  True  if  Per/.  Rel.  D  iij  b,  Tending  not  onely 
to  the  hurt  . .  but  euen  the  deletion  of  our  whole  name  and 
Nation.  1651-3  J  er.  Taylor  Serm.  for  Year  1.  v.  58  Unlesse 
this  proceed  so  far  as  to  a  total  deletion  of  the  sin.  1677 
Hale  Pomp.  Atticus  36  The  taking  of  Alexandria  by  Au¬ 
gustus,  which  was  the  fatal  and  funeral  deletion  of  Antony. 
1845  Davison  Disc.  Prophecy  v.  (1861)  162  Rome  remains, 
though  Carthage  is  gone  :  the  similar  fate  of  deletion  has 
not  come.  1881  Stevenson  Virg.  Pucrisque ,  Ordered  South 
162  The  more  will  he  be  tempted  to  regret  the  extinction 
of  his  powers  and  the  deletion  of  his  personality. 

2.  The  action  of  striking  out,  erasing  or  obliter¬ 
ating  written  or  printed  matter ;  the  fact  of  being 
deleted  ;  a  deleted  passage,  an  erasure. 

1590  Swinburne  Testaments  271  Although  the  deletion 
were  in  the  chiefe  part  of  the  testament.  1852  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Discuss.  3 Quote ,  Some  deletions,  found  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  length  to  which  the 
Article  extended  . .  have  been  restored.  1880  Muirhead 
Gains  1.  §  31  note ,  With  a  dot — equivalent  to  deletion — over 
some  if  not  all  of  the  letters.  1884  Kay  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
LI.  315/1  The  deletion  was  initialed  in  the  margin  with  the 
initials  of  the  persons  who  signed  the  agreement. 

Deletitious,  a.  rare  —  0,  [f.  L.  deletlci-us, 

-itius  characterized  by  blotting  out  or  erasure  + 
-ous.]  Characterized  by  erasure ;  said  of  paper 
from  which  writing  has  been,  or  may  be,  erased. 

1823  Crabb,  Deletitious  ( Ant .),  an  epithet  for  paper  on 
which  one  may  write  things  and  blot  them  out  again,  to 
make  room  for  new  matter.  Hence  1846  in  Worcester  ; 
and  in  later  Diets. 

Deletive  (di'lrtiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  delet-,  ppl. 
stem  of  dclere  to  efface  +  -ive.]  Having  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  deleting,  adapted  for  erasing. 

1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  9  Save  where  the  obtuser  end  [of 
the  stilus ]  was  made  more  deletive,  apt  to  put  out,  and 
obliterate. 

+  Deletcrrious,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  =  Deletory. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Deletorious  (, deletorius ),  that  blot- 
teth  or  raceth  out. 

Deletory  (dilftari),  a.  sb.  [f.  L.  delet -  (see 

above)  +  -ory.] 

A.  adj.  That  is  used  to  delete  or  efface,  effacing. 

Also  used  in  17th  c.  in  sense  of  Deletery  a.  :  see  that 

word  and  cf.  quot.  1679  here. 

1612  T.  James  Corrupt.  Script.  11.  41  That  also  must  be 
thrust  away  with  a  deletorie  sponge.  1679  Puller  Moder. 
Ch.  Eng.  (1843)  202  ^  he  Penances  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  . .  are  counted  deletory  of  sin. 

B.  sb.  That  which  destroys  or  effaces. 

(Cf.  Deletery  sb.  2  b,  with  which  this  ran  together.) 

1647  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas.  Popery  ii.  (1686)  112  The 
severity  of  Confession,  which,  .was  most  certainly  intended 
as  a  deletory  of  sin.  1649  —  Gt.  Exemp.  vi.  i.  §  23  The 
Spirit  of  Sanctification  . .  the  deletory  of  Concupiscence. 
1699  ‘  Misaurus*  Honour  of  Gout  (1720)  35  It  is  a  perfect 
Deletory  of  Folly. 

Dele-wine  :  see  Deal  sbA 
Deley,  obs.  form  of  Delay. 

Delf 1  (delf).  Now  only  local.  Forms:  5-7 
delfe,  6  delff,  7-9  delft,  5-  delf,  6-  delph ;  pi. 
4-  delves,  6-7  delfes,  7-  delfs,  8-  delphs.  [ME. 
delf,  late  OE.  deelf  for  delf,  trench,  ditch,  quarry, 
occurring  in  a  12th  c.  copy  of  a  charter,  inserted  in 
the  Peterborough  OE.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  anno  963  ; 
app.  aphetic  f.  OUL.gedelf  digging,  a  digging,  ditch, 


trench,  quarry,  mine  ( stangedelf  liadgedelf ),  f. 
delfan  to  Delve,  dig.] 

I.  That  which  is  delved  or  dug :  a.  A  hole  or 
cavity  dug  in  the  earth,  e.g.  for  irrigation  or  drain¬ 
age  ;  a  pit ;  a  trench,  ditch ;  spec,  applied  to  the 
drainage  canals  in  the  fen  districts  of  the  eastern 
counties. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  iv.  40  In  forowe,  in  delf,  in 
pastyne.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  168  Make  a  delf  ther 
aboute.  .til  thou  com  to  the  gret  rote.  1557  Tottell’s  Misc. 
(Arb.)  170  Daungerous  delph,  depe  dungeon  of  disdaine. 
1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  /si.  in.  xiii,  Some  lesser  delfs 
[later,  ed.  delfts]  the  fountains  bottome  sounding.  1661 
Morgan  Sp/i.  Gentry  it.  vii.  78  Extracting  him  out  of  that 
Delf  or  Pit  which  Reuben  put  him  in.  1675  Evelyn  Terra 
(1776)  3  In  marshes  and  fenny  Delves.  1713  Pond.  Gaz. 
No.  5143/4,  44  Acres  of  Pasture  Ground  in  the  Delphs  in. . 
Haddenham  in  the  County  of  Cambridge.  1851  jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  XII.  II.  304  The  fens  are  divided  by  embanked 
upland  rivulets  or  ‘delphs’.  1877  N.  IP.  Line.  Gloss.,  Delf, 
Delft ,  a  drain  that  has  been  delved  . .  a  pond,  a  clay-pit. 
a  railway  cutting,  or  any  other  large  hole  that  has  been 
delved  out. 

b.  An  excavation  in  or  under  the  earth,  where 
stone,  coal,  or  other  mineral  is  dug ;  a  quarry  ;  a 
mine.  The  ordinary  name  for  a  quarry  in  the 
northern  counties. 

1388  Wyclif  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  n  To  bie  stoonys  hewid  out 
of  the  delues,  ether  quarrer is.  14..  Vocab .  Hart.  MS. 
1002  in  Promp.  Parv.  118  note  2,  Aurifedella ,  a  gold  delfe. 
1588-9  Act  31  Eliz.  c.  7  §  4  Quarries  or  Delfes  of  Stone  or 
Slate.  1598  Manwood  Lawcs  Forest  xxiv.  §  5  (1615)  242/1 
Any  Mine,  Delph  of  Coale,  Stone,  Clay,  Marie,  Turfe,  Iron, 
or  any  other  Mine.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  78  In  Coal 
Delfs  and  other  Mines . .  the  Miners  are  many  times  drowned 
out.  1732  in  IT  pool  Mimic.  Rcc.  (1886)  II.  156  The  quarry 
or  delf  att  Brownlow  Hill  sho’d  be  cut  thorow.  1878  F.  S. 
Williams  Midi.  Railw.  390  Limestone .  .is  dug  from  a  quarry, 
or  ‘delph’,  some  30  to  50  ft.  beneath  the  surface.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss.,  Delf  a  stone  quarry.  1891  Labour  Com¬ 
mission  Gloss.,  Delphs,  terms  used  to  denote  the  working 
places  in  Yorkshire  ironstone  quarries. 

+  c.  A  grave.  Obs. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  iv.  39  The  Grafe,  quhare  his  dede 
Pypyne  lay,  Dai  rypyd.  .Dat  Delf  pai  stoppyd  hastyly  And 
away  sped  }?ame  rycht  spedyly.  c  1460  Powuelcy  Myst. 
(Surtees)  230  He  rasyd  Lazare  out  of  his  delfe.  a  1548  Ihrie 
Priests  Peblis  37  (Jam.),  The  first  freind,  quhil  he  was  laid 
in  delf,  He  lufit  ay  far  better  than  himself. 

+  2.  A  bed  or  stratum  of  any  earth  or  mineral 
that  is  or  may  be  dug  into. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  409  Obserue  the  change  ofeuery 
coat,  .of  the  earth  as  they  dig,  to  wit  from  the  black  delfe, 
vntil  they  meet.. the  veins  aforesaid.  Ibid.  II.  415  Under 
the  delfe  of  sand  they  met  with  salt.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Delf  of  Coal,  Coal  lying  in  Veins  under  ground, 
before  it  is  digged  up. 

3.  Sc.  A  sod  or  cut  turf. 

1812  Souter  Agric.  Sun*.  Banffs.  App.  42  If  a  delph  be 
cast  up  in  a  field  that  hath  lien  for  the  space  of  five  or 
six  years,  wild  oats  will  spring  up  of  their  own  accord. 
1825  80  J  amieson,  Delf,  a  sod.  In  this  sense  the  term  delf  is 
used,  Lanarks.  and  Banff's. 

t  b.  Her .  A  square  bearing  supposed  to  represent 
a  square-cut  sod  of  turf,  used  as  an  abatement.  Obs. 

c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  165  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  (1869)  100 
3it  in  armes,  pictes  and  delphes  espy.  1562  Leigh  A  rmorie 
(1597)  73  He  beareth  Argent,  a  delff  Geules.  To  him  that 
revoketh  his  own  challeng,  as  commonly  we  cal  it  eating 
his  worde,  this  is  giuen  in  token  thereof.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldry  1.  viii.  (1660)  43  A  Delfe  for  revocation  of  Chal¬ 
lenge.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  111.  343/2  Some  term., 
a  Tile  a  Delfe  because  of  its  squareness,  but  in  a  Delfe  there 
is  nothing  of  a  thickness. 

+  4.  An  act  of  delving  ;  a  thrust  of  the  spade. 

1616  Surfl  &  Markh.  Countiy  Farme  501  You  must  cut 
the  vpper  face  and  crust  of  the  earth  in  Aprill,  with  a  shallow 
delfe.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  115/1  Delfe,  or  Spade- 
graft.  .a  digging  into  the  earth  as  deep  as  a  spade  can  go  at 
once. 

5.  attrib .  and  Comb. 

1792  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  X.  105  Making  a  delf- 
ditch,  twelve  feet  wide.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  589/1 
Certain  land  called  delph  land,  beyond  which  were  sand¬ 
hills,  protecting  the  property  from  the  sea. 

Delf2,  delft  (delf,  delft).  Also  delph.  [a. 
Du.  Delf,  now  Delft ,  a  town  of  Plolland,  named 
from  the  delf,  delve  ‘  ditch  by  which  name  the 
chief  canal  of  the  town  is  still  known  :  see  prec. 
Since  the  paragogic  t  was  added  to  the  name  of 
the  town  in  mod.  Du.,  it  has  been  extended  also  to 
the  English  word,  probably  with  the  notion  that 
delf  was  a  corruption.] 

1.  A  kind  of  glazed  earthenware  made  at  Delf  or 
Delft  in  Holland  ;  originally  called  Delf  ware. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  121  Certain  Goods,  called  Delph- 
Ware,  and  counterfeit  China,  coming  from  Holland  and 
other  Parts.  1743  Loud.  <$•  Country  Brew.  11.  Advt., 
Potters-Work  or  Delft-Ware.  1859  Smiles  Self  Help  40 
Large  quantities  of  the  commoner  sort  of  ware  were  im¬ 
ported.  .from  Delft  in  Holland,  whence  it  was  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  Delft  ware. 

1723  Swift  Poems,  Stella  at  Woodpark,  A  supper  worthy 
of  herself,  Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  delf.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C .  Shop  xv,  A  corner  cupboard  with  their  little  stock  of 
crockery  and  delf.  1880  Howells  Undisc.  Country  xvi.  261 
From  tall  standing  clocks  to  the  coarsest  cracked  blue  delft. 

2.  allrib.  and  Comb. % 

1756  Connoisseur  103  r  6,  I  am  never  allowed  to  eat  from 
any  thing  better  than  a  Delft  plate.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 

II.  166  Glass  works,  .delf-houses  and  paper  mills.  1809  W. 
Irving  Knickcrb.  111.  iii.  (1849)  J6i  A  majestic  delft  tea-pot. 


1884  May  Crommelin  Brcnvn-Eyes  iv.  33  Rows  of  blue 
china  and  coarser  but  valuable  old  delf  pottery. 

Delf,  obs.  form  ofJJELVE  v.,  to  dig. 

Delfin,  -fyn,  var.  of  Delph  in  Obs. 

Delful,  -fully,  obs.  var.  of  Doleful,  -fully. 
Delian  (drlian),  a.  [f.  L.  Deli-us  (Gr.  Atj\i-os) 
of  or  pertaining  to  Delos,  A rj\os)  +  -an.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Delos,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  archi¬ 
pelago,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Ar¬ 
temis  (Diana).  Delian  problem,  the  problem  of 
finding  the  side  of  a  cube  having  double  the  volume 
of  a  given  cube  (i.  e.  of  finding  the  cube  root  of  2) ; 
so  called  from  the  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Delos, 
that  a  plague  raging  at  Athens  should  cease  when 
Apollo’s  altar,  which  was  cubical,  should  be  doubled. 
Also  f  Deliacal  a. 

1623  Cockeram,  Delian  twins,  the  Sunne  and  Moone. 
1727  51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Duplication ,  They  applied 
themselves  . .  to  seek  the  Duplicature  of  the  cube,  which 
henceforward  was  called  the  Delian  Problem.  Ibid.,  Deli - 
acal  Problem ,  a  famous  problem  among  the  antients  con¬ 
cerning  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Coll. 
Breakf.  P.  679  ’Tis  our  lot  To  pass  more  swiftly  than  the 
Delian  God. 

+  Deli 'bate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  deh- 
bd-re  to  take  a  little  of,  taste,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  libdre 
to  take  a  little  of,  taste,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  a  little  of,  taste,  sip;  also_/%r. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dclibatc l  to  sippe,  or  kisse  the  cup. 

<21639  Marmion  Autiq.  in.  ii,  When  he  has  travell’d,  and 
delibated  the  French  and  the  Spanish. 

2.  To  take  away  as  a  small  part,  to  pluck,  cull. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  III.  n.  104  The  mind  is 

induced  into  the  soul  from  without  by  divine  participation, 
delibated  of  the  universall  Divine  mind. 

Hence  Delibated  ppl.  a. 

1655  Fuller  Serm.,  Gift  for  God  13  A  soule ..  unac¬ 
quainted  with  virgin,  delibated,  and  clarified  joy. 

+  Deliba'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  delibdlidn-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  delibdre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  A  ‘taste’  or  slight  knowledge  of  something. 

a  1638  Mede  Disc.  Acts  xvii.  4  Wks.  (1672)  1.  19  Nor  can 
it  be  understood  without  some  dejibation  of  Jewish  Antiquity. 

2.  A  portion  taken  away,  culled,  or  extracted. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  216  Either  . .  the  substance 

of  God  H iniself  together  with  that  of  the  Evil  Demon,  or  else 
certain  delibations  from  both  . .  blended  and  confounded  to¬ 
gether.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <V  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xxi.  420 
They  considered  the  principle  of  motion  and  vegetation  as 
delibations  from  the  invisible  fire  of  the  universe. 

t  Deli'ber,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  deliber,  5 
delibere,  5-6  delyber,  6  delybre  :  see  also  De¬ 
liver  v2  [ME.  a.  F.  dtlibdrer  (15th  c.  in  Littre), 
or  ad.  L.  dlllberdre  to  weigh  well,  consider  ma¬ 
turely,  take  counsel,  etc.,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  llbrdre  to 
balance,  weigh,  f.  libra  a  balance,  pair  of  scales. 
In  1 5-1 6th  c.  it  varied  with  deliver :  cf.  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Romanic  v  from  Latin  />.] 

1.  a.  intr.  To  deliberate,  take  counsel,  consider. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  169  He  gan  deliberyn  for  the 

best,  c  1386  —  Mclib.  P  760  She  . .  delibered  and  took  auys 
in  hir  self.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  v.  21  They  deliberid  emong 
them  and  concluded. 

b.  trails.  To  deliberate  upon,  consider. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  viii.  (R.\  In  delibering,  in  decerning 
things  delybred. 

2.  trans.  To  determine,  resolve. 

a.  with  simple  obj.  or  infill. 

1482  Caxton  Polycron.  Prohemye  A  iij,  I  liaue  delybered 
too  wryte  twoo  bookes  notable.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  1.  vi. 
13  It  is  not  to  be  delibered  ne  lightly  to  be  concluded. 
c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camd.)  I.  204  But  hee  . . 
delibered  towithstande  the  adventure.  1580  Sto \\  Hen.  V 
an.  1417  (R.)  He  delibered  to  goe  vnto  them  in  his  owne 
person. 

b.  refl.  (with  inf.) 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi.  378,  I  pray  you  that 
ye  wyll  delibere  your  self  for  to  gyve  vs  a  good  answere. 
15. .  Hclyas  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III.  25  On  a  day 
he  delibered  him  for  to  go  to  hunt. 

c.  pass.  To  be  determined  or  resolved. 

1470  85  Malory  Arthur  v.  ii,  I  am  delybered  and  fully 
concluded  to  goo.  a  1529  Skelton  Bk.  Three  Footes  I.  203 
Joseph  . .  had  vii  brethren  . .  the  which  were  delybered  of  a 
longe  time  to  haue  destroyed  him. 

Deliberalize :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Deliberant  (d/lkberant).  rare.  [a.  F.  deli- 
bilrant,  or  ad.  L.  deliberant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  F.  d£- 
libtlrer,  L.  deliberdre  to  Deliberate.]  One  who 
deliberates. 

1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  202  Experience,  which  the  De¬ 
liberant  is  supposed  not  to  have.  1824  T.  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  395  Experience  has  proved  the  benefit  of  subject¬ 
ing  questions  to  two  separate  bodies  of  deliberants. 

Deliberate  (d/li'berA),  a.  [ad.  L.  dellberdl- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  deliberdre  :  see  Deliber.] 

1.  Well  weighed  or  considered ;  carefully  thought 
out ;  formed,  carried  out,  etc.  with  careful  consi¬ 
deration  and  full  intention  ;  done  of  set  purpose  ; 
studied  ;  not  hasty  or  rash. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  182  After  . .  deliberate  consultacion  had 
among  the  peeres,  prelates,  and  commons.  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  iv.  iii.  9  This  sodaine  sending  him  away,  must  seeme 
Deliberate  pause.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  554  Such  as  . .  in 
stead  of  rage  Deliberate  valour  breath’d.  1761  Humf.  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  lxi.  322  He  seems  not  to  have  had  any  deliberate 
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plan  in  all  these  alterations.  1848  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  II. 
mi.  1.  ii.  §4.  13  The  act  is  deliberate,  and  determined  on  be¬ 
forehand,  in  direct  defiance  of  reason.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  II.  viii.  244  An  impatience  of  control,  a  deliberate 
preference  for  disorder. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Characterized  by  deliberation  ; 
considering  carefully  ;  careful  and  slow  in  decid¬ 
ing  ;  not  hasty  or  rash. 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  11.  ix.  80  O  these  deliberate  fooles 
when  they  doe  choose,  They  haue  the  wisdome  by  their  wit 
to  loose.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xix.  165 
‘  I  will  tell  you,  sir’,  replied  the  deliberate,  unfeeling  magis¬ 
trate  ;  ‘you  are  suspected  of  having',  etc.  1874  Greem 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  1.  450  Striving  to  be  deliberate  in  speech. 

2.  Leisurely,  slow,  not  hurried  :  of  movement  or 
moving  agents. 

a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  It  is  for  virtuous  considerations,  that 
wisdom  so  far  prevaileth  with  men  as  to  make  them  desirous 
of  slow  and  deliberate  death.  1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  # 
Venus  1.  §  18  There  are  three  messengers  of  death  :  Casualty, 
Sickness,  Age.  .The  two  first  are  suddaine,  the  last  leasurely 
and  deliberate.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  252  Eccho’s  are  some 
more  sudden . .  Others  are  more  deliberate,  that  is,  giue  more 
Space  betweene  the  Voice  and  the  Eccho.  1790  J.  Bruce 
Source  of  Nile  II.  in.  232  Sertza  Denghel  ..  drew  up  his 
army  in  the  same  deliberate  manner  in  which  he  had  crossed 
the  Mareb.  Mod.  He  is  very  deliberate  in  his  movements. 

Deliberate  (dzli  bertdt),  v.  [f.  L.  dcliberdt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  deliberare :  see  Deliber  -and  -ate. 
The  pa.  pple.  was  in  early  times  deliberate  - ate , 
from  L. :  cf.  prec.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider 
carefully  with  a  view  to  decision  ;  to  think  over. 
Obs.  (Now  usually  to  deliberate  upon  :  see  2.) 

a  16x0  Healey  Theophrastus ,  U nseasonableness  (1636)  49 
An  unseasonable  fellow  . .  obtrudes  his  owne  affaires  to  be 
deliberated  and  debated.  1611  Tourneur  Ath.  1'rag.  in.  i. 
Wks.  1878  I.  83  Leaue  a  little  roome  . .  For  understanding 
to  deliberate  The  cause  or  author  of  this  accident.  1681 
J.  Salgado  Sy))ibiosis  14  A  thing  not  to  be  deliberated, 
b.  with  obj.  clause . 

1555  Eden  Decades  83  Deliberatinge  therefore  with  my 
selfe,  from  whense  these  mountaynes  . .  haue  such  great 
holowe  caues  or  dennes.  1659  Pearson  Creeds  1839)  28  The 
stone  doth  not  deliberate  w’hether  it  shall  descend.  1759 
Robertson  Hist.  Scott.  I.  v.  371  She  deliberated,  .how  she 
might  overcome  the  regent's  scruples.  1829  W.  Irving 
Conq.  G?'anada  I.  x.  81  A  council  of  war  . .  where  it  was  de¬ 
liberated  what  was  to  be  done  with  Alhama. 

2.  intr.  To  use  consideration  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
cision  ;  to  think  carefully ;  to  pause  or  take  time 
for  consideration.  Const,  4  of  (obs.),  on,  upon,  etc. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  lust.  Table  Scripture  Quot.,  The 
heart  of  man  doth  deliberate  of  his  way.  1591  Shaks.  Two 
Gent.  1.  iii.  73  Please  you  deliberate  a  day  or  two.  1624 
Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  153  Two  daies  the  King  deliber¬ 
ated  vpon  an  answer.  1697  Stillingfl.  Semi.  II.  xi.  (R), 
If  he  had  time  to  deliberate  about  it.  1713  Addison  Cato 
iv.  i,  In  spight  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast  The  woman 
that  deliberates  is  lost.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian 
i,  Vivaldi  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  to  deliberate. 
1894  Daily  News  4  May  4/7  They  [women]  deliberate  a 
great  deal,  now-a-days we  draw  no  unfriendly  conclusion. 

b.  Of  a  body  of  persons  :  To  take  counsel  to¬ 
gether,  considering  and  examining  the  reasons  for 
and  against  a  proposal  or  course  of  action. 

1552  Huloet,  Deliberate  or  take  aduice  or  counsayle,  con¬ 
sult  o.  1665  Manley  Grot  ins'  Low  C.  IVarres  191  When 
therefore  the  Common-Council  of  any  Town  hath  deliberated 
at  home,  concerning  matters  there  proposed.  1745  Col.  Rec. 
Peunsylv.  V.  11  To  carry  it  home  to  their  Council  to  de¬ 
liberate  upon.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  145  The  three 
crowned  heads  of  the  empire  . .  deliberated  with  the  other 
members  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  pieces.  1858  F roude 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  28  The  future  relations  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  could  now  be  deliberated  on  with  a  hope  of  settlement. 

f  3.  To  resolve,  determine,  conclude  ;  pass,  to  be 
resolved  or  determined.  Obs . 

1550  Nicolls  Thucyd.  187  (R.)  They  deliberated  to  con- 
strayne  theym  to  fighte  by  sea  ymmediatly.  1582-8  Hist, 
fames  VI  (1804)  260  He  was  deliberat  to  resigne  his  office. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  iv.  vi.  117,  I  am 
deliberated  . .  to  follow  the  most  auncient,  famous,  and 
moderne  Geographers.  1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Septuagint  12, 
I  have  deliberated  to  frame  unto  you  by  Writing,  a  thing. . 
well  deserving  to  be  knowne. 

Hence  Deli ‘berating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  ix,  The  all-wise  purpose  of  a  de¬ 
liberating  God.  1885  A  thenseum  2  May  572/3  The  deliberat¬ 
ing  expression  of  the  student’s  countenance. 

Deli  berated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -edT]  Care¬ 
fully  weighed  in  the  mind  :  see  the  verb. 

•597  J-  Kmc  Jonas  (1618)  311  A  wise  &  deliberated 
speech,  a  1644  Laud  Serin.  226  [T.)  If  you  shall  not  be  firm 
to  deliberated  counsels.  1704  Col.  Rec.  Peunsylv.  II.  191 
After  Deliberated  and  mature  Debate  thereon. 

Deliberately  (d i'  1  i * ber Atl i) ,  adv.  [f.  Deli¬ 
berate  a.  +  -ly  A]  In  a  deliberate  manner. 

1.  With  careful  consideration ;  not  hastily  or 
rashly ;  of  set  purpose. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  575/2  He  . .  dooeth  de- 
liberatelye  with  long  deuice  and  studye  bestowed  about  it, 
doe  this  geare  willingly.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  243,  I . . 
deliberately  compared  one  with  the  other.  1748  Hartley 
Observ.  Man  11.  ii.  §  43.  188  To  deceive  the  world  know¬ 
ingly  and  deliberately.  1892  Laiv  Times'  Rep.  LXVII. 
232/1  Omitted,  .through  inadvertence  and  not  deliberately 
and  on  purpose. 

2.  Without  haste,  leisurely,  slowly. 

1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  147  p  2  Those  that  Read  so  fast. . 
may  learn  to  speak  deliberately.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot/, 
in  1772,  169  They  swim  very  deliberately  with  their  two 


dorsal  fins  above  water.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  II. 
iv.  i.  228,  I  tread  deliberately  this  summit’s  lonely  edge. 

Deli  berateness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -mess.]  The 
quality  of  being  deliberate,  or  of  showing  careful 
consideration  ;  absence  of  haste  in  decision. 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  100  Deliberatenes  of  vndertaking, 
&. sufficiency  of  effecting.  1649  Eikon  Bas.  (1824)  21  The 
order,  gravity,  and  deliberatenesse  befitting  a  Parliament. 
1881  W.C.  Russell  Ocean  Free-Lance  II.  142  The.  .chilling 
deliberateness  of  Shelvocke’s  manner  and  voice. 

Deliberater,  var.  of  Delibehatou. 
Deliberation  1  (d/iiberfbjhn).  Also  4-6  de- 
lyberaeioun,  -aeion,  etc.  [a.  F.  dd liberation,  in 
13th  c.  deliberacion ,  ad.  L.  deliberdtidn-em ,  n.  of 
action  from  deliberare  to  Deliberate.] 

1.  The  action  of  deliberating,  or  weighing  a  thing 
in  the  mind ;  careful  consideration  with  a  view  to 
decision. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  m.  470  For  he,  with  grete  delibera- 
cion  Had  every  thing  ..  Forcast,  and  put  in  execucion. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  133  A  man  ought  to  do 
his  Werkis  by  deliberacion  . .  and  not  sodaynly.  1548  Hall 
Chron.  194  b,  Without  any  farther  deliberacion,  he  deter¬ 
mined  with  himselfe.  1618  Bolton  Florus  hi.  x.  198  Asking 
time  for  deliberation.  1651  Hobbes  Govt.  <$•  Soc.  xiii.  §  i6< 
207  Deliberation  is  nothing  else  but  a  weighing,  as  it  were 
in  scales,  the  conveniences,  and  inconveniencies  of  the  fact 
we  are  attempting.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  184  F  4  To 
close  tedious  deliberations  with  hasty  resolves.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  386  Make  up  your  mind  then,  .for  the  time 
of  deliberation  is  over. 

2.  The  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  and  against  a  measure  by  a  number  of  council¬ 
lors  (e.g.  in  a  legislative  assembly). 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  x.  256  Grete  bataylles  are 
entreprysed  by  delyberacyon  of  a  grete  counseyl.  1555 
E  den  Deccuies  57  After  deliberation  they  iudged  that  Nicuesa 
could  no  more  lacke  [etc.].  1688  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  290 

Their  Lordships  assembled  together  . .  atid  prepared,  upon 
the  most  mature  Deliberation,  such  Matters  as  they  judged 
necessary.  1771  Junius  Lett,  xlviii.  252  The  resolutions., 
were  made  . .  after  long  deliberation  upon  a  constitutional 
question.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  280  To 
protect  the  deliberations  of  the  Royalist  Convention.  1861 
Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  9  On  their  return  to  the  vestry  there 
was  further  deliberation.  1871  J.  Lewes  Digest  of  Census 
204  The  legislative  body  [of  Guernsey],  called  the  ‘States 
of  Deliberation  ’. 

t  b.  A  consultation,  conference.  Obs. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  111.  80  A  long  deliberation  being 
ended,  they  restored  backe  againe  my  Pilgrimes  clothes,  and 
Letters.  1648  Nf.thersole  P?‘oblems  11.  title ,  Advice,  .very 
applyable  to  the  present  Deliberation. 

t  3.  A  resolution  or  determination.  Obs. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  1.  (1599)  18  The  timerous  man  car¬ 
ried  by  despaire  into  deliberations  headlong  and  hurtfull. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  10  If  the  doubt  of 
shewing  himselfe  too  credulous  . .  had  not  confirm’d  him  in 
his  former  deliberation.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  xxix. 
My  deliberation  is  not  to  provoke,  but  to  appease :  not  to 
assault  but  to  defend. 

t  b.  The  written  record  of  a  resolution  (of  a 
deliberating  body).  Obs. 

1715  Leoni  Palladio's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  98  Places  . .  where 
were  reposited  the  deliberations  and  resolutions  of  the 
Senate. 

4.  As  a  quality  :  Deliberateness  of  action. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  ?  3 76  Yovv  oghte  purueyen  and 
apparaillen  yow  . .  with  greet  diligence  and  greet  delibera- 
cioun.  1413  Lydg.  Pylgr.  Sotvle  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  62  A1  that 
they  sa}Tde  or  dyde  shold  be  of  suche  delyberacion,  that  it 
myght  be  taken  for  autoryte  of  lawe.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  92  b,  And  this  enuy  is  mortall  synne, 
whan  it  is  with  delyberacyon  of  reason  and  wyll.  1541 
R.  Copland  Guydons  Quest.  2  C  iij  b/2  Nowe  we  wyll  dys- 
pose  vs  with  delyberacyon  to  speake  of  the  curacyon  of  in- 
ueterate  vlcers.  1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Alderman  (Arb.) 
27  Hee  is  one  that  will  not  hastily  runne  into  error,  for 
hee  treds  with  great  deliberation.  1732  Law  Serious^  C. 
xxiii.  (ed.  2)  47  You  must  enter  upon  it  with  deliberation. 
1794  S.  Williams  Hist.  Vrermont  166  The  chiefs  consulted 
with  great  deliberation.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Wealth 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  73  Every  whim  . .  is  put  into  stone  and  iron, 
into  silver  and  gold,  with  costly  deliberation  and  detail. 

b.  Absence  of  hurry;  slowness  in  action  or  move¬ 
ment  ;  leisureliness. 

1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  ix.  495  Psj'chical 
changes  which  . .  take  place  with  some  deliberation,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xvii.  119  We  saw  it  [an  ice-berg]  roll  over 
with  the  utmost  deliberation. 

4  Deliberation  -.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 

deliberdtidn-em,  n.  of  action  from  deliberare  to  De¬ 
liver.]  Liberation,  setting  free. 

1502  Arnolde  Chron.  160  That  we  shulde  treat  with  thy 
holynesse  for  his  delyberacion. 

Deliberative  (d/li’ber/tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  deliberaliv-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  deliberare :  see 
-ive.  Cf.  F.  dtlibgratif  -ive  (14th  c.  in  Flatzf.).] 
1.  Pertaining  to  deliberation  ;  having  the  function 
of  deliberating. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  29  An  Oracion  deliberative. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  88  In  a  deliberative 
sort  we  propound  divers  things,  and  refute  them  all  one  after 
another.  1641  Sir  E.  Dering  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Colt.  (1692) 
hi.  1. 393  We  neither  had  a  Decisive  Voice  to  determine  with 
them,  nor  a  Deliberative  Voice  to  Consult  with  them.  1678 
Trans.  Crt.  Spain  143  All  the  Towns  which  have  a  delibera¬ 
tive  Vote  in  the  State.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V. 
377  Erecting  itself  into  a  deliberative  body.  1874  Morlev 
Compromise  (1886)  105  The  growth  of  self-government,  or 
government  by  deliberative  bodies,  representing  opposed 
principles  and  conflicting  interests. 


2.  Characterized  by  deliberation,  or  careful  con¬ 
sideration  in  order  to  decision. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  361  A  serious  meditation,  and  de¬ 
liberative  ponderating  upon  the  Power  and  terrible  Majesty 
ofGod.  1762  Kames  Elan.  Crit.  I.  ii.  100  The  slower  opera¬ 
tions  of  deliberative  reason.  1836  Random  Recoil.  Ho. 
Lords  xiv.  326  Things  to  which,  in  his  cooler  and  more 
deliberative  moments,  he  would  not  on  any  account  give 
expression. 

4  b.  Flabitually  deliberate  ;  not  hasty.  Obs. 

a  1734  North  Lives  I.  431  He  was  naturally  very  quick 
of  apprehension  but  withal  very  deliberative. 

fB.  sb.  A  discussion  of  some  question  with  a 
view  to  settlement;  a  deliberative  discourse; 
a  matter  for  deliberation.  Obs. 

1597  Bacon  Coulers  Good  <S*  Evill  (Arb.)  138  In  deliber- 
atiues  the  point  is  what  is  good  and  what  is  euill.  1620  E. 
Blount  Horx  Subsec.  77  A  man  so  conceited  of  himselfe 
can  bee  no  companion  in  deliberatiues.  1650  R.  Holling- 
worth  Exerc.  Usurped  Pozvers  52  A  person  . .  should  begin 
this  section  of  his  with  a  generall  deliberative. 

Deli’beratively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  4]  In 

a  deliberative  manner  ;  with  deliberation,  deliber¬ 
ately  ( obs. )  ;  in  the  way  of  deliberation  or  discus¬ 
sion,  as  a  deliberative  body. 

1654  H.  L’  Estrange  CJias.  I  (1655)  2°8  An  omission  stu¬ 
diously  and  deliberatively  resolved  upon.  1757  Burke 
Abridgjn.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  347  Constituent  parts  of  this 
assembly  . .  whilst  it  acted  deliberatively.  1864  Carlyle 
Fredfc.  Gt.  IV.  548  Consulted  of  and  deliberatively  touched 
upon. 

Deliberativeness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  deliberative. 

*653-4  Whitelocke  Jrul.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  376 
Through  the  slowness,  or  rather  deliberativeness,  of  the 
old  chancellor.  1880  Scribner  s  Mag.  May  94  The  prayerful 
deliberativeness  with  which  New  England  made  war. 

Eeliberator  (dili*ber<?5to.i).  [ad.  L.  dcliberat  or, 
ngent-n.  from  deliberare :  see  -OR.]  One  who  de¬ 
liberates  ;  one  who  takes  part  in  a  deliberation. 

1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  133  (R.)  The  dull  and  unfeeling  cfe- 
liberators  of  questions  on  which  a  good  heart  and  under¬ 
standing  can  intuitively  decide.  1813  Sir  R.  Wilson  Diary 
IL  265  They  pretend  that  this  multiplicity  of  supervisors 
and  conflicting  deliberators  is  fatal  to  the  common  interest. 

Delible  (dedib’F,  a.  Also  7-8  deleble.  [ad. 
I.,  delebil-is  that  may  be  blotted  out,  f.  delcre  (see 
Delete  and -ble)  :  cf .indelible.']  Capable  of  being 
deleted  or  effaced  (Jit.  and  _//.). 

1610  W.  P’olk ingham  Art  of  Survey  11.  v.  55  Base  lines 
. .  for  Boundaries  or  deleble  Plant-lines,  a  1661  Fuller 
Worthies  1.  215  An  impression  easily  deleble.  1683  tr. 
Erasmus ’  Morin:  Enc.  95  Distinguishing  between  a  Delible 
and  an  Indelible  character.  1715  Bentley  Serin,  x.  357 
The  deleble  stains  of  departed  souls.  1793  Smeaton  Edystcne 
L.  §  235  To  render  the  marks  not  easily  delible. 

4  De’librate,  v.  Obs.  rat  e~°.  [f.  L.  delibrdre  to 
lake  off  the  bark,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  liber,  libr-,  bark  ] 

1623  Cockeram,  Delibrate,  to  pull  off  the  rinde  of  a  Tree. 

Delicacy  (de’likasi).  Also  5  -asie,  -asye, 
5-6  -acio.  [f.  Delicate  a. :  see  -acy,  and  cf. 
obstinacy,  secrecy .]  I.  The  quality  of  being  Deli¬ 
cate  (in  various  senses  of  the  adj.).  II.  A  thing 
in  which  this  quality  is  displayed  or  embodied. 

I.  4  1-  The  quality  of  being  addicted  to  pleasure 
or  sensuous  delights ;  voluptuousness,  luxurious¬ 
ness,  daintiness.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Former  Age  58  Yit  was  nat  Iuppiter  the 
lykerous  pat  fyrst  was  fadyr  of  delicasie.  1393  Gower  Conf, 
III.  21  Of  the  seconde  glotony,  Which  cleped  is  delicacy. 
Ibid.  111.  1 15  He  shall  he  . .  lusty  to  delicacy  In  every  thing 
which  he  shall  do.  c  1 550  Disc.  Common  Ural  Eng.  (1893) 
5  Our  dylycasye  in  requyrynge  strangers  wares.  1593 
Nasiie  Christ’s  T.  140  Thus  much  of  delicacy  in  general ; 
now  more  particularly  of  his  first  branch,  gluttony.  1680 
C.  Blount  tr.  Philosiratus  229  (  Trench;  Cephisodorus,  the 
disciple  of  Isocrates,  charged  him  with  delicacy,  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  gluttony.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  xii.  503  In 
his  [Cicero’s]  cloaths  and  dress  . .  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
a  rustic  negligence  and  foppish  delicacy. 

4  2.  Luxury ;  pampering  indulgence.  Obs. 

1393  Gowf.r  Conf.  1. 14  Delicacie  his  swete  top  Hap  fostred 
so  pat  it  fordop  Of  abstinence  al  pat  per  is.  c  1450  Lonelich 
Grail  xiii.  554  The  Cristene  men  . .  weren  Alle  ful  Richely . . 
Ifed  with  alle  delicasy.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Hush. 
1.  (1586)  7  The  common  sort  preferreth  shamefull  and  beastly 
delicasie,  before  honest  and  vertuous  labour.  1629  Maxwell 
tr.  Herodian  (1635)  127  The  glory  of  a  Souldier  consists  in 
labour,  not  in  lazinesse  or  delicacie.  1665  G.  Havers  Sir  T. 
Roe’s  Voy.  E.  Ind.  477  A  life  that  was  full  of  pomp,  and 
pleasure,  and  delicacy.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  82  Venus  in 
lender  delicacy  rears  With  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  their 
infant  years. 

4  b.  Gratification,  pleasure,  delectation.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  401  He  Rome  brendc  for  his 
delicasie.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  333  She  turns,  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent  What  choice  to  chuse  for  delicacie  best. 

4  3.  The  quality  of  being  delightful  to  the  palate  ; 
delicateness  or  daintiness  [of  food).  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  11.  83  Berconius  of  cokerie  First  made 
the  delicacie.  1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  ii.  5  1  Be  not 
troublesome  to  thyself  or  others  in  the  choice  of  thy  meals 
or  the  delicacy  of  thy  sauces. 

44.  The  quality  of  being  delightful,  esp.  to  the 
intellectual  senses;  beauty,  daintiness,  pleasant¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  xxii,  O  redolent  well  of  famous 
poetry  . .  Reflerynge  out  the  dulcet  delicacy  Of  iiii.  ryvers 
in  mervaylous  wydenesse.  1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.) 
48  Feeding  on  the  delicacie  of  their  features.  1612  Drayton 
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Poly -oil.  i.  5  Euen  in  the  agedst  face,  where  beautie  once 
did  dwell  . .  something  wil  appeare  To  showe  some  little 
tract  of  delicacie  there.  1  bid.  vii.  106  The  aire  with  such 
delights  and  delicacie  fils,  As  makes  it  loth  to  stirre,  or 
thence  those  smels  to  beare.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
61  Some  peculiar  Houses  . .  may  be  competitors  for  delicacie 
with  most  in  Europe. 

5.  Exquisite  fineness  of  texture,  substance,  finish, 
etc. ;  graceful  slightness,  slenderness,  or  softness  ; 
soft  or  tender  beauty. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  A  man  . .  in  whom  strong  making  took 
not  away  delicacy,  nor  beauty  fierceness.  1615  Crookk 
Body  of  Man  (1616)  730  Anaxagoras  . .  marking  diligently 
. .  the  postures  of  the  fingers  . .  and  the  soft  delicacy  thereof. 
1744  Harris  Three  Treat,  in.  n.  (1765)217  No  Woman  ever 
equalled  the  Delicacy  of  the  Medicean  Venus.  1 756  Burke 
Sabi.  \  B.  iv.  xvi,  An  air  of  robustness  and  strength  is  very 
prejudicial  to  beauty.  An  appearance  of  delicacy  and  even 
of  fragility,  is  almost  essential  to  it.  *874  Green  Short 
Hist.  vii.  §  3.  363  She  [Elizabeth]  would  play  with  her  rings 
that  her  courtiers  might  note  the  delicacy  of  her  hands. 

6.  Tenderness  or  weakliness  of  constitution  or 
health  ;  want  of  strength  or  robustness ;  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  injury  or  disease. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromcna.  93  Cause  to  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  delicacie  of  her  sex  kept  disproportioned 
companie  with,  .her  courage.  1711  Addison  Speed.  No.  3  P3 
Whether  it  was  from  the  Delicacy  of  her  Constitution,  or 
that  she  was  troubled  with  the  Vapours.  1759  Dilworth 
Pope  136  From  the  delicacy  of  his  body,  his  life  had  been  a 
continual  scene  of  suffering  to  him.  1816  Kkatinge  Tra7>. 
(1817)  II.  181  The  silk-cultivation  has  been  on  the  decline  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
insect.  1872  B.  Clayton  Dogs  20  The  great  drawback  [to  the 
Italian  Greyhound]  is  its  delicacy;  it  requires  the  utmost  care. 

7.  The  quality  or  condition  of  requiring  nice  and 
skilful  handling. 

1785  Burke  Sp.  Nabob  Arcot  Wks.  1842  I.  318  That  our 
concerns  in  India  were  matters  of  delicacy.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  679  The  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy  of 
drawing  the  line  of  limitation  [in  a  list  of  eminent  men]. 
1857  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  I.  Pref.  7,  I  was  aware  . .  of 
the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  office  which  I  had  under¬ 
taken.  1885  L'pool Daily  Post  1  June  5/3  Absorbed  in  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  utmost  delicacy. 

8.  Exquisite  fineness  of  feeling,  observation,  etc. ; 
nicety  of  perception  ;  sensitiveness  of  appreciation. 

1702  Rowe  Tamcrl.  Ded.,  Poetry.. will  still  be  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  all  wise  Men,  that  have  any  Delicacy  in  their 
Knowledge,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  Antients  Wks.  1730  I. 
23  To  make  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments  perceived.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  60  His  principles  would  be  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
impaired.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  29 
Warming  the  water  is  said  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  taste. 
1884  Church  Bacon  ix.  216  Their  truth  and  piercingness 
and  delicacy  of  observation. 

b.  iransf.  Of  instruments,  etc. :  Responsiveness 
to  the  slightest  influence  or  change ;  sensitiveness. 

1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  29  Such  an  instrument  will  therefore 
indicate  any  difference  of  temperature  with  great  delicacy. 

9.  Exquisite  fineness  or  nicety  of  skill,  expression, 
touch,  etc. 

1675  tr.  Machiavelli s  Prince  (Rtldg.  1883)  198  This  double 
intelligence  was  managed  with,  .slyness  and  delicacy.  1683 
D.  A.  Art  Converse  103  With  modest  Apologies  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  expression,  a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  Van  Dyck  has  even 
excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring.  1759  Robert¬ 
son  Hist.  Scotl.  I.  1.  69  Henry  VIII  of  England  held  the 
balance  with  less  delicacy,  but  with  a  stronger  hand.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1.  66  Scotsmen  ..  wrote  Latin  verse 
with  more  than  the  delicacy  of  Vida.  1885  Truth  28  May 
848  2  The  spray  is  rendered  with  much  lightness  and 
delicacy. 

10.  A  refined  sense  of  what  is  becoming,  modest 
or  proper  ;  sensitiveness  to  the  feelings  of  modesty, 
shame,  etc. ;  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  286  p  1  A  false  Delicacy  is  Affec¬ 
tation,  not  Politeness.  1732  Mallet  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766) 
II.  269,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  it  with  all  the  delicacy 
natural  to  your  own  disposition.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
xviii.  xiii,  This . .  somewhat  reconciled  the  delicacy  of  Sophia 
to  the  public  entertainment,  which.,  she  was  obliged  to 
go  to.  1832  Lytton  Eugene  A.  i.  x,  It  would  be  a  false 
delicacy  in  me  to  deny  that  I  have  observed  it.  1843  Miss 
Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  III.  x.  171  Nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  their  cordiality  and  delicacy,  so  that  their  benefactions 
are  given  as  a  compliment. 

fll.  Fastidiousness;  squeamishness.  Obs. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  397  The  delicacy  of  your  courtly 
train  To  wash  a  wretched  wand’rer  wou’d  disdain.  1771 
Mrs.  Griffith  tr.  Viand's  Ship7ureck  104  It  was  almost 
come  to  a  state  of  putrefaction,  but  hunger  has  no  delicacy  ; 
so  having  broiled  it  [etc.].  1793  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  118 

The  common  old  thin  4to.  is  not  adapted  to  modern  deli¬ 
cacy  in  books, 

II.  12.  A  thing  which  gives  delight ;  something 
delightful,  arch. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  24  [To]  beleeve  that 
. .  our  very  senses  are  partakers  of  every  delicacie  in  them 
contained.  1594  T.  B.  La  Pritnaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  197  These 
delicacies  and  spirituall  delights.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Isa. 
li.  3  He  wil  make  her  desert  as  delicacies  [Wyclif  delices]. 
1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  {ij  2  j)  242  God  . .  encourages 
our  duty  with  . .  sensible  pleasure  and  delicacies  in  prayer. 
1667  Milton/*.  L.  viii.  526  These  delicacies  of  Taste,  Sight, 
Smell,  Herbs,  Fruits,  &  Flours,  Walks,  and  the  melodie  of 
Birds.  1882  Stevenson  New  Arab.  Nts .  (1884)  22  The 
President's  company  is  a  delicacy  in  itself. 

b.  esp.  Something  that  gratifies  the  palate,  a 
choice  or  dainty  item  of  food  ;  a  dainty. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  lv.  270  The  peple  . .  weren  Repleyn- 
sched  . .  with  alle  Maner  Metes  and  delecasyes.  1596 


Drayton  Legends  iii.  118  Me  with  Ambrosiall  Delicacies 
fed.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  172  P  10  Untasted  deli¬ 
cacies  solicit  his  appetite.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul (1883)  *94 
A  pig  . .  was  . .  the  chief  delicacy  at  Gentile  banquets.  1884 
G.  Allen  Philistia  III.  156  Oysters,  sweetbreads,  red 
mullet,  any  little  delicacy  of  that  sort. 

•f  c.  A  luxury ;  a  sensual  pleasure.  Obs. 

1581  P  ettie  Guazzo' s  Civ.Conv.  1.  (1586)  19  These  lurke 
loyteringlie  plunged  in  delicacies . .  as  Swine  in  the  mire. 
1605  Verstegan  Dec.  hit  ell.  vi.  (1628)  165  A  people  very 
strong  and  hardy,  and  the  rather  for  not  beeing  weakned 
with  delicacies. 

13.  A  delicate  trait,  observance,  or  attention. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  491  P2  The  Decencies,  Honours 

and  Delicacies  that  attend  the  Passion  towards  them  [women] 
in  elegant  Minds.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  98  F  5 
'those  little  civilities  and  ceremonious  delicacies.  1779 
J.  Moore  View  Soc .  Fr.  II.  xciv.  418  A  woman,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  weakness  and  delicacies  of  the  sex. 

14.  A  nicety,  a  refinement. 

1789  Stokes  Let.  in  Pettigrew  Mem.  Lettsom  (1817)  III. 
402  In  these  delicacies  we  wish  to  be  confirmed  or  corrected 
by  those  who  are  real  masters  in  the  profession.  1876 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiv.  524  To  disregard  the  gram¬ 
matical  delicacies  of  the  written  language. 

Delicate  (de’likjf),  a .  and  sb.  Forms  :  4-6 
delicat,  5  -caat,  5-6  de-,  dylycate,  6  Sc.  diligat, 
4-  delicate,  [ad.  L.  delicat -us,  -a,  - urn  alluring, 
charming,  voluptuous,  soft,  tender,  dainty,  effemi¬ 
nate,  etc. ;  reinforced  by  later  F.  ddlicat  (15th  c.  in 
Iiatzfeld),  ( daintie,  pleasing,  prettie,  delicious, 
ti  nder,  nice,  effeminate,  of  a  weake  complexion  * 
(Cotgr.) ;  inmod.F.  ‘of  exquisite  fineness’  (Hatzf.): 
cf.  Pr.  and  Cat.  deli  cat,  Sp.  delicado ,  It.  delicaio. 
The  native  repr.  of  L.  delicat  us  in  OF.  was  delid 
‘  fine,  slender,  delicate  ’ ;  see  Delte. 

(The  etymology  of  L.  deliedins  appears  to  be  quite  un¬ 
certain  :  several  distinct  suggestions  are  current.  Even  the 
primary  sense  is  doubtful ;  but,  if  not  originally  connected 
with  delicise  (Delice),  it  seems  to  have  been  subsequently 
associated  therewith.  The  word  had  undergone  consider¬ 
able  development  of  meaning  already  in  ancient  Latin  ;  in 
Romanic  it  received  further  extension  in  the  line  of  meaning 
‘dainty,  tenderly  fine,  slender,  slight,  easily  affected  or 
hurt*;  these  Latin  and  Romanic  senses  have  at  various 
times  been  adopted  in  English,  often  as  literal  adaptations 
of  the  Latin  word  in  the  Vulgate,  etc. ;  and  the  history  of 
the  word  here  is  involved  and  difficult  to  trace.  The  follow¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  more  or  less  provisional.)] 

I.  Senses  more  or  less  =  various  uses  of  Dainty  a. 

1.  Delightful,  charming,  pleasant,  nice.  f  a. 
gen .  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  Iviii.  13  If  thou,  .clepist  a  delicat  sabot 
[1388  clepist  the  sabat  delicat,  Vulg.  vocaveris  sabbatum 
delicatum ,  1611  call  the  sabbath  a  delight],  c  1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  v.  39  Anoynted  with  delicat  thinges  of  swete  smelle. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  2560  The  Worde  of  god 
was  moost  delycate  seruyse.  1553  Edf.n  Treat.  Ncwe  Did. 
(Arb.)  15  Delicate  thinges.  .that  may  encrease  the  pleasures 
of  this  lyfe.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  175 
A  spacious  Garden,  which  was  curious  to  the  eye  and  delicate 
to  the  smell.  1683  Thoresby  Diary  4  Apr.,  To  Biggles- 
worth  where  is  nothing  observable  but  a  delicate  new  Inn. 
1697  Dam  pier  Voy.  I.  xvi.  458  Which  our  Carpenters  after¬ 
wards  altered,  and  made  a  delicate  Boat  fit  for  any 
service.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  152  A  ravishing 
Smell  . .  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Quince,  but  much  more 
delicate.  1791  Cowper  Retired  Cat  60  Cried  Puss  ‘..Oh 
what  a  delicate  retreat !  I  will  resign  myself  to  rest  ’. 

b.  Of  food,  etc. :  Pleasing  to  the  palate,  dainty. 

C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  13  Delicat  metis  and  drynkis. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  «$•  Uplondyshm .  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xlvi, 
Then  cometh  dishes  moste  swete  &  delicate.  1535  Coverdale 
Ecclus.  xxix.  22  Better  is  it  to  haue  a  poore  lyuynge  in  a 
mans  owne  house,  then  delicate  fayre  amonge  the  straunge. 
1624  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  IVks.  (1660)  18  Let  the  drink  be  never 
so  delicate  and  well-spiced.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fry  Ice's  Voy.  E.  Ind. 

21  A  very  good  Dinner  of  Meat  . .  and  Cheese,  and  delicate 
Beer.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  <S*  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  79  Some  of 
them  [dishes]  are  so  delicate,  that  foreigners  are  no  less 
pleased  with  them,  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  country. 
1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  22  Not  to  take  delight  in 
delicate  meats.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)11. 

I.  i.  40  Horseflesh  was  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  Tartar 
viands  in  the  times  we  are  now  considering. 

J*  c.  Said  of  the  air,  climate,  or  natural  features. 

1553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  Liv,  The  river  Hydaspis  which 
is  counted  to  be  a  verye  delicate  water.  1586  A.  Day  Eng. 
Secretary  1.  (1625)  26  A  soile  delicate  . .  for  the  aire,  and 
pleasant  for  the  situation.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  vi.  jo 
Where  they  much  breed,  and  haunt :  I  have  obseru'd  The 
ayre  is  delicate.  1622  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxi.  (1748)  339 
A  purer  stream,  a  delicater  brook,  Bright  Phccbus  in  his  course 
doth  scarcely  overlook.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1729)  I.  485 
Tabago.  .still  lies  wast  (though  a  delicate  fruitful  Island). 
1700  Congreve  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  299  We  had 
a  long  passage,  but  delicate  weather.  1756  Nugent  Gr. 
Tour  II.  141  There  is  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  and  another 
delicate  country  joining  to  it.  1789  G.  White  Selborne  xxm. 
(1853)  94  The  sun  broke  out  into  a  warm  delicate  day. 

t  d.  Delightful  from  its  beauty ;  dainty  to  be-  • 
hold  ;  lovely,  graceful,  elegant.  Obs. 

1583  Sf.mpill  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Andrews  1023  Ane  diligat 
[v.  r.  deligat]  gowne  . .  he  send  him.  1604  Shaks.  Oth . 

II.  iii.  20  She’s  a  most  exquisite  Lady..  Indeed  she’s  a 
most  fresh  and  delicate  creature.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi. 
282  Rare  Alabaster  Tombe  . .  inclosed  within  a  delicate 
Chappell  under  the  ground.  1641  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I. 

28  Haerlem  is  a  very  delicate  town,  and  hath  one  of  the 
fairest  churches  of  thQ  Gothic  design*  I  had  ever  seen. 
1759  B.  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  E?ig.  I.  367  Oxford  ..  is  a  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  City. 

+  2.  Characterized  by  pleasure  or  sensuous  de¬ 
light;  luxurious,  voluptuous,  effeminate.  Obs. 


c  1386  Chaucer  Merck.  T.  402,  I  shal  lede  now  so  myrie 
a  lyf  So  delicat  with-outen  wo  and  stryf  That  I  shal  haue 
myn  heuene  in  erthe  heere.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  279 
Diues  for  hus  delicat  lyf  to  \>e  deuel  wente.  1542-3  Act  34  -5 
Hen.  VIII ,  c.  4  Sundrie  persons  . .  consume  the  substance 
obteined  by  credite  . .  for  their  own  pleasure  and  delicate 
liuinge.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  410  You  have  your 
sweete  and  delicate  sleepes  in  your  comfortable  chambers. 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  1.  i.  305  Come  thronging  soft  and 
delicate  desires,  All  prompting  mee  how  faire  yonge  Hero 
is.  1737  Whiston  Josephus'  Antiq.  xvii.  xii.  §  2  Softness  of 
body,  .derived  from  his  delicate  and  generous  education. 

f  b.  Of  persons :  Given  to  pleasure  or  luxury  ; 
luxurious ;  sumptuous.  Obs. 

£1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  393  Moore  delicaat,  moore 
pompous  of  array,  Moore  proud  was  neuere  Emperour  than 
he.  J393  Cower  Conf.  III.  34  He  was  eke  so  delicate  Of  his 
clothing,  that  every  day  Of  purpure  and  bisse  he  made  him 
gay.  C1440  Prornp.  Parz>.  117  Delycate  or  lycorowse, 
delicat  us  (P.  lautus).  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1538  Now 
glutterie  is  yfc  vice  yfc  the  feend  first  temptis  man  inne,  ffor 
rathere  a  man  delicat  than  abstynent  fallis  in  synne.  1535 
Coverdale  Amos  vi.  (heading),  He  reproueth  the  welthy, 
ydyll  and  delicate  people.  1613  R.  C.  Table  A Iph.  (ed.  3), 
Delicate,  daintie,  giuen  to  pleasure.  1640  Habington  Hist. 
Edw.  IV  196  (Trench)  The  most  delicate  and  voluptuous 
princes  have  ever  been  the  heaviest  oppressors  of  the  people. 

f  3.  Self-indulgent,  loving  ease,  indolent.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  vii.  149  O  }e  slowe  and  delicat 
men,  whi  fley  }e  aduersites  and  ne  fy3ten  nat  a^eins  hem  by 
vertue.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Soiule  111.  ix.  (1483)  56  Suche  folke 
haue  ben  soo  delycate  and  lothe  to  good  werkes.  1533 
More  Debell.  Salem  Pref.  Wks.  931/1  Many  men  are  now 
a  dayes  so  delicate  in  reading,  and  so  lothe  to  laboure. 
1579  Tomson  Calvins  Serm.  'Tim.  102/2  They  which  will  be 
delicate,  &  persuade  themselues  yl  they  shal  not  suffer  much 
trouble  in  doing  their  dutie  faithfully.  1601  Cornwallyes 
Ess.  xii,  He  made  choyse  rather  of  a  slow  delicate  people, 
then  of  spirits  of  more  excellency. 

f  4.  Tenderly  or  softly  reared,  not  robust ; 
dainty  ;  effeminate.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  Wyclif  Dent,  xxviii.  56  A  tendre  womman  and  a 
delicate,  the  which  vpon  the  erthe  my3te  not  go,  ne  fitch 
the  stap  of  the  foot,  for  softnes  and  moost  tendrenes.  1526 
Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  204  b.  The  delycate  persone 
that  can  suffre  no  payne  in  body.  1556  Aurelio  <$- 1 sab. 
(1608)  E  viij,  And  well  that  [  =  bien  qne]  thegrete  coldepene- 
trethe  youre  delicat  fleshes.  [Of  women].  1602  Shaks.  Ham. 
iv.  iv.  48  Witness  this  army.  .Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender 
prince.  1611  Bible  Jer.  vi.  2,  I  haue  likened  the  daughter 
of  Zion  to  a  comely  and  delicate  [Coverd.  fayre  and  tendre] 
woman.  1688  S.  Penton  Guardian' s  Instr.  56  This  was 
the  unhappiness  of  a  delicate  Youth,  whose  great  misfor¬ 
tune  it  was  to  be  worth  Two  Thousand  a  Year  before  he 
was  One  and  Twenty. 

+  5.  Fastidious,  particular,  nice,  dainty.  Obs. 

1568  Grafton  Citron.  II.  88  He  was  more  delicate  and 
deyntie  than  became  a  person  being  so  homely  appareled. 
1649  Bp.  Reynolds  Serm.  Hosea  Epist.  t,  I  speake  with  such 
plainess,  as  might  commend  the  matter  delivered  rather  to 
the  Conscience  of  a  Penitent,  then  to  the  fancy  of  a  delicate 
hearer.  1673  Rules  of  Civility  109  Some  people  being  so 
delicate,  they  will  not  eat  after  a  man  has  eat  with  his 
Spoon  and  not  wiped  it.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  493  p  7 
You,  who  are  delicate  in  the  choice  of  your  friends  and 
domestics.  1773  Johnson  Leit.  Mrs.  T lira l e  21  Sept.,  The 
only  things  of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet  more  delicate, 
could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  561  They  are  delicate  in  no  part  of  their  dress 
but  in  their  hair. 

11.  Fine ;  not  coarse,  not  robust,  not  rough, 
not  gross. 

6.  Exquisitely  or  beautifully  fine  in  texture,  make, 
or  finish;  exquisitely  soft,  slender,  or  slight. 

1577  b.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  iii.  (1586)  140  Champion 
Feeldes  and  Downes,  are  best  for  the  delicatest  and  finest 
woolled  Sheepe.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo  s  Africa  11.  237  Their 
women  are  white,  having  blacke  haires  and  a  most  delicate 
skin.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  190  The  people  . .  weare 
little  clothing,  save  what  is  thin  and  delicate.  1756  Burke 
Subl.  B.  iv.  xvi,  It  is  the  delicate  myrtle  . .  it  is  the  vine, 
which  we  look  on  as  vegetable  beauties.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's 
Chem.  II.  188  A  salt  . .  under  the  form  of  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cate  needles.  1825  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  175  The 
delicate  gauze  over  her  bosom  shook.  1870  Lowell  Study 
Wind.  (1886)  38  Delicatest  sea-ferns. 

b.  Fine  or  exquisite  in  quality  or  nature. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  M  vij  b, 
Such  as  are  of  a  delicate  bloudde,  haue  not  soo  much  sol- 
licitude  as  the  rustical  people.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  272 
Thou  wast  a  Spirit  too  delicate  To  act  her  earthy,  and 
abhord  commands,  a  1631  Donne  Paradoxes  (1652)47  Nor 
is  it  because  the  delicatest  blood  hath  the  best  spirits.  1794 
S.  Williams  Vermont  119  Like  most  of  our  delicate  pleasures 
it  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  but  in  the  cultivated  state.  1858 
Hawthorne  Fr.  It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  9  All  the  dishes  were 
very  delicate.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  11.  vi,  The  meats 
were  likely  to  be  delicate,  the  wines  choice.  1886  Ruskin 
Prceterita  I.  vi.  186  My  father  liked  delicate  cookery,  just 
because  he  was  one  of  the  smallest  and  rarest  eaters. 

c.  Fine  in  workmanship ;  finely  or  exquisitely 
constructed. 

1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  (1782)  I.  vi.  301  My  chief  reason 
for  quoting  these  delicate  lines.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  $  Solit ., 
Clubs  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  91  We  are  delicate  machines,  and 
require  nice  treatment  to  get  from  us  the  maximum  of 
power  and  pleasure. 

d.  Of  colour :  Of  a  shade  which  is  not  strong  or 
glaring  ;  soft,  tender,  or  subdued. 

1822  Praed  Poems,  Lillian  1.  12  And  wings  of  a  warm  and 
delicate  hue,  Like  the  glow  of  a  deep  carnation.  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  83  The  hole  . .  [in]  the  snow  was  filled 
with  a  delicate  blue  light. 

7.  So  fine  or  slight  as  to  be  little  noticeable  or 
difficult  to  appreciate  ;  subtle  in  its  fineness. 
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1692  Dryden  St.  Evremont's  Ess.  120  He  leaves  to  be 
discerned  a  delicate  inclination  for  the  Conspirators.  1700 
Dryden  Fables  Pref.  (Globe)  498  The  French  have  a  high 
value  for  them  [turns  of  words]  . .  they  are  often  what  they 
call  delicate,  when  they  are  introduc’d  with  judgment.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist .  Eng.  II.  71  Catharine  often  told  the  king 
plainly  what  the  Protestant  lords  of  the  council  only  dared 
to  hint  in  .the  most  delicate  phrases.  1855  Bain  Senses 
<$•  Int.  11.  i.  §  23  Discrimination  of  the  most  delicate  differ¬ 
ences  is  an  indispensable  qualification. 

8.  So  fine  or  tender  as  to  be  easily  damaged  ; 
tender,  fragile ;  easily  injured  or  spoiled. 

1568  Tilney  Disc.  Mariage  E  ij  b,  A  good  name  . .  is  so 
delicate  a  thing  in  a  woman,  that  she  must  not  onely  be 
good,  but  likewise  must  apeere  so.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  ii. 
74  Thou  hast  . .  Abus’d  her  delicate  Youth,  with  Drugs  or 
Minerals.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  192  The  N ectarine 
and  like  delicate  mural-Fruit.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in 
Wales  I.  75  But  they  [trout]  are  so  delicate  that  they  will 
not  keep,  and  must  be  eaten  the  day  they  are  killed.  1893 
H.  Dalziel  Dis.  Dogs  (ed.  3)  104  It  [cropping]  is  cruel  . .  in 
exposing  one  of  the  most  delicate  organs  to  the  effects  of 
cold,  wet,  sand,  and  dirt. 

b.  Tender  or  feeble  in  constitution ;  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury;  liable  to  sickness  or  disease; 
weakly,  not  strong  or  robust. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  291  If  he  be  a  delicat  man  or  a 
feble  drie  hem  with  fumygaciouns  maad  of  pulpa  coloquin- 
tada.  1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  184  The 
old  man  is  delicate  and  of  small  strength.  1665  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav. {1617)  164  The  excess  [in  bathing]  doubtless 
weakens  the  Body,  by  making  it  soft  and  delicate,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  colds.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dorn.  Med.  (1790)  93  Robust 
persons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than 
the  delicate.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  532  TJie 
Princess,  .was  then  in  very  delicate  health.  1893  H.  Dal¬ 
ziel  Dis.  Dogs(e d.  3)  73  Dogs  of  a  delicate  constitution  and 
unused  to  rough  it. 

9.  fig.  Presenting  points  which  require  nice  and 
skilful  handling;  critical;  ticklish. 

1742  Hume  Ess.  Parties  Gt.  Brit,  init..  The  just  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  republican  and  monarchical  part  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion  is  really,  in  itself,  so  extremely  delicate  and  uncertain, 
that  [etc.].  1777  Burke  Let.  Sheriffs  Bristol  Wks.  1842  I. 

215  These  delicate  points  ought  to  be  wholly  left  to  the 
crown.  1779  Forrest  Voy.  N.  Gtiinea  215,  I  informed  him 
it  was  a  delicate  affair,  advising  him  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  1803  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  II.  8,  I  saw  clearly 
that  Amrut  Rao’s  situation  was  delicate,  i860  Motley 
Netherl.  (1868)  I.  vii.  443  His  mission  was  a  delicate  one. 

III.  Endowed  with  fineness  of  appreciation  or 
execution. 

10.  Exquisitely  fine  in  power  of  perception,  feel¬ 
ing,  appreciation,  etc. ;  finely  sensitive. 

a  1533  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  E  iij,  He 
was  but  of  tender  age,  and  not  of  great  delycate  vnderstand- 
ynge.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Cottv.  11.  (1586)  94  b,  To 
their  delicate  eares  to  heare  what  men  saie,  they  lacke  [etc.]. 
£•1680  Beveridge  Serm.  (1729)  I.  338  Then  our  minds  .. 
would  be  always  kept  in  so  fine,  so  delicate  a  temper.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  Nb.  2  IP  2-  A  very  delicate  Observer  of  what 
occurs  to  him  in  the  present  World.  1856  Ruskin  Mod. 
Parint.  lV.  v.  v.  §  5  A  delicate  ear  rejoices  in  the  slighter  and 
more  modulated  passages  of  sound.  1875  Manning  Mission 
H .  Ghost  i.  26  Let  us  learn  then  to  have  a  delicate  conscience. 

b.  Of  instruments  :  So  finely  made  or  adjusted 
as  to  be  responsive  to  very  slight  influences ;  finely 
sensitive. 

1822  Imison  Sc.  Art  I.  34  Very  delicate  balances  are  not 
only  useful  in  nice  experiments  [etc.].  1849  Mrs.  Somer- 

ville  Connect.  Phys.  Sc.  xxxvi.  386  A  structure  so  delicate 
that  it  would  have  made  the  hundredth  part  of  a  degree 
evident.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  193  Our  instruments  are 
doubtless  very  delicate,  but  . .  the  most  refined  apparatus 
is  far  less  sensitive  for  dark  heat  than  the  eye  is  for  light. 

11.  Endowed  with  exquisitely  fine  powers  of  ex¬ 
pression  or  execution  ;  finely  skilful. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  viii.  (Arb.)  33  Horace  the 
most  delicate  of  all  the  Romain  Lyrickes.  1604  Shaks.  Oth. 
iv.  i.  199,  I  do  but  say  what  she  is :  so  delicate  with  her 
needle  :  an  admirable  Musitian.  1611  Tourneur  A  th.  Trag. 
11.  i.  Wks.  1878  I.  42  O  thou’rt  a  most  delicate,  sweete, 
eloquent  villaine.  1780  Cowper  Table  T.  653  Pope  . .  (So 
nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch)  Made  poetry  a  mere  me¬ 
chanic  art.  1884  Public  Opinion  11  July  52/1  The  artist  is  at 
his  best,  at  his  delicatest  and  subtlest,  in  his  water-colours. 

F  b.  Characterized  by  skilful  action ;  finely  in¬ 
genious.  Obs . 

1577  B.  Googe  HeresbacJis  Hush.  11.  (1586)  76  An  other 
more  delicater  way  he  speaketh  of,  which  is  . .  laying  the 
braunches  in  baskettes  of  earth  . .  obtaining  Rootes  betwixte 
the  very  fruite  and  the  toppes.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi. 
188  It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoo  A  Troope  of  Horse 
with  Felt.  1673  R.  Head  Canting  Acad.  11  The  Budge  it 
is  a  delicate  trade. 

12.  Finely  sensitive  to  what  is  becoming,  proper, 
or  modest,  or  to  the  feelings  of  others. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  103  Her  . .  admirable  beautie, 
a  delicate  spirit,  sweet  behaviour  and  charitable  acts  surpass¬ 
ing  child-hood.  1721  Tick  ell  Life  of  Addison  in  Wks.,  Mr. 
Addison,  .was.  .too  delicate  to  take  any  part  of  that  [praise] 
which  belonged  to  others.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Jonrn.  (1778) 
II.  201  ( Case  of  Delicacy)  We  were  both  too  delicate  to  com¬ 
municate  what  we  felt  to  each  other  upon  the  occasion.  1836 
J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  ix.  (1852)  260  Appearances  of  a 
just  ground  for  the  imputation  are  so  unambiguous  that  it 
were  treason  to  truth  to  be  delicate. 

b.  Of  actions,  etc. ;  Showing  or  characterized 
by  feelings  of  delicacy  or  modesty. 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  vii.  242  All  parties  re¬ 
commended  a  delicate  and  liberal  treatment.  1832  Ht. 
Martineau  Ella  of  Gar.  viii.  102  It  would  not  have  been 
delicate,  I  warrant,  Mr.  Angus.  1887  F.  M.  Crawford 
P.  PatoffW.  83  It  was  evident  from  her  few  words  and  from 
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the  blush  which  accompanied  them  that  this  was  a  delicate 
subject. 

IV.  Comb.,  as  delicate  footed,  - handed ,  -looking 
adjs. 

1855  Tennyson  Maud  1.  viii.  11  The  snowy  banded,  dilet¬ 
tante  Delicate-handed  priest.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I.  ix.  293 
A  delicate-footed  dame. 

B.  sb. 

+  1.  a.  One  addicted  to  a  life  of  luxury,  b.  One 
who  is  dainty  or  fastidious  in  his  tastes.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xlvii.  8  Now  here  thou  these  thingus, 
thou  delicat,  and  dwellende  trosteli.  1382  —  Baruch  iv.  26 
My  delicatis  [Vulg.  delicat i  met ]  or  nurshid  in  delicts , 
walkiden  sharp  weies.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  361 
(R.)  If  Lucullus  were  not  a  waster  and  a  delicate  given  to 
belly-cheare.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  148  p  4  The  Rules 
among  these  false  Delicates  are  to  be  as  Contradictory  as 
they  can  be  to  Nature. 

2.  A  thing  that  gives  pleasure  (usually  in  pi.) : 
f  a.  gen.  A  luxury,  delight.  Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  1.  xxiv,  Than  shal  pe  flesshe  pat 
hap  ben  in  affliccion,  ioy  much  more  pan  he  fiat  hap  be 
norisshed  in  delicats.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  in.  xix. 
21 1  For  to  knowe  and  acquyre  connyng  scolers  haue  lefte 
and  layde  asycle  ryhesses,  delicates  and  al  eases  of  body. 
IS39  Cranmer  in  Strype  Life  11.  (1694)  247  Such  as.  .repute 
for  their  chief  delicates  the  disputation  of  high  questions. 
x593  Shaks. 3  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  51.  1598 Barckley Felic.  Maniv. 
(1603)  345  The  pompe  and  delicates  used  by  the  great  estates 
of  other  ages.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  247  There 
is  no  reason  that  His  comforts  be  too  cheap,  seeing  they  are 
delicates.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  viii.  819  Her  nectareous  cup, 
Mixt  up  of  delicates  for  ev’ry  sense. 

b.  A  choice  viand  ;  a  dainty,  delicacy. 

<71450  Merlin  6  Yef  we  hadde  but  a  mossell  brede,  we 
haue  more  ioye  and  delyte  than  ye  haue  with  alle  the 
delicatys  of  the  worlde.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
70  b.  To  be  admytted  to  the  kynges  owne  table,  and  to  taste 
of  his  deyntyue  delycates.  1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ. 
(1659)  226  Hunger  cooks  all  meats  to  delicates.  1676  Shad- 
well  Virtuoso  hi,  Chesh ire-cheese,  .seems  to  be  a  great 
delicate  to  the  palate  of  this  animal.  1710  Steele  Tatler 
No.  251  p  4  Reflections,  .which  add  Delicates  to  the  Feast 
of  a  good  Conscience.  1820  Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxxi, 
These  delicates  he  heap’d  with  glowing  hand  On  golden 
dishes.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  1.  204  And  many  such 
a  delicate  As  goddesses  in  old  time  ate. 

t  c.  Of  a  person  :  The  delight,  joy,  darling.  Obs. 
rare  ~ i. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  iii.  xxiv,  The  Emperour  Titus.. for  his 
lernynge  and  vertue,  was  named  the  delicate  of  the  worlde 
[amor  et  deliciae  humani generis]. 

F  De  licate,  v.  rare.  Obs.  [f.  Delicate  a.] 
To  render  delicate. 

1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  69  They  doe 
dillicate  and  mollifie  the  flesh. 

Hence  Dedicated ppl.  a. 

1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Windows  125  These 
delicated  muslins  rather  seem  Than  be,  you  think? 

Delicately  (de*lik/tli),  adv.  [f.  Delicate  a.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  delicate  manner. 

+ 1.  In  a  way  that  gratifies  the  senses,  esp.  the 
palate ;  sumptuously,  luxuriously ;  daintily,  fasti¬ 
diously.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  184  Drynke  nou^te  ouer  delicatly 
ne  to  depe  noyther.  Ibid.  B.  xiv.  250  He  . .  doth  hymnou3te 
dyne  delycatly  ne  drynke  wyn  oft.  1435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love 
26  ]>at  I  wald  not  abyde  bot  wher  I  myght  be  delicately 
fed.  1555  Eden  Decades  117  Bores  fleshe  wherwith  they 
fedde  them  selues  dilycately.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 
292  You  have  received  mee  honorably,  sumptuously  and 
delicatly.  1611  Bible  i  Tim.  v.  6  She  that  liueth  in  plea¬ 
sure  [ margin ,  delicately]  is  dead  while  she  liueth.  1650  J er. 
Taylor  Holy  Living  ii.  §  1.  57  Eat  not  delicately  or  nicely. 

b.  With  enervating  or  weakening  luxury  or  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  effeminately,  tenderly. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxix.  21  Who  delicatli  [delicate]  fro 
childhed  nurshith  his  seruaunt,  afterward  shal  feelen  hym 
vnobeisaunt.  1552  Huloet,  Delicately,  laute ,  molliter , 
muliebriter.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Char.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  58  The  young  coxcombs  of  the  Life  Guards  deli¬ 
cately  brought  up.  1893  H.  Dalziel  Dis.  Dogs  (ed.  3)  28  Not 
so  liable  to  attacks  of  cold  as  the  more  delicately  reared. 

2.  +a.  In  a  way  that  gives  pleasure  or  delight ; 
delightfully,  beautifully  (obs.).  b.  ‘  With  soft 
elegance  *  ( J.)  ;  with  exquisite  or  graceful  fineness, 
softness,  etc.  Opposed  to  coarsely . 

IS77~®7  Holinshed  Ireland  an.  1535  (R.)  He  was  . .  deli- 
catelie  in  each  limb  featured.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
<$•  P.  199  The  Moors  build  with  Stone  and  Mortar  . .  making 
small  shew  without,  but  delicately  contrived  within.  1735 
Pope  Ep.  Lady  43  Ladies  . .  'Tis  to  their  Changes  half  their 
charms  we  owe;  Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 
1760-72  tr.  Juan  <5*  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  5^  The  fox  here 
is  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  cat ;  but  delicately  shaped. 
1821  Clare  V ill.  Minstr.  II.  61  Ye  cowslips,  delicately  pale. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  407  The  more  delicately  or¬ 
ganised  mind  of  Halifax.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  III. 
xxxv.  39  The  delicately-wrought  foliage  of  the  capitals. 

3.  Softly,  lightly ;  with  light  or  delicate  touch, 
gently ;  with  delicacy  of  feeling.  Opposed  to 
roughly. 

1611  Bible  i  Sam.  xv.  32  And  Agag  came  vnto  him  deli¬ 
cately  [Coverd.  tenderly,  Genev.  pleasantly].  1677  S.  Lee 
Triumph  of  Mercy  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cv.  19-21 
Joseph’s  feet  were  hurt  in  irons,  to  fit  him  to  tread  more 
delicately  in  the  King's  Palace.  1825  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jona¬ 
than  III.  318  Death  in  his  great  mercy,  .had  breathed  upon 
it  very  delicately.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889^  I.  19  The 
thorny  subject  which  they  were  delicately  shunning  in  their 
conversation.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  41 1  Blame 
which,  though  delicately  expressed,  was  perfectly  intel-  ! 
ligible. 


4.  In  a  way  that  is  sensitive  or  responsive  to  the 
slightest  influences;  sensitively;  with  nice  exactness. 

1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  i,  Whose  mind  was 
delicately  sensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  1793  Beddof.s 
Calculus  195  The  least  degree  of  heat  then  produces  the 
most  violent  effects  upon  the  fibres  thus  delicately  irritable. 
1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  xx.  179  A  very  delicately- 
balanced  scale  of  etiauette.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  I. 
187  How  delicately  the  adjustment  of  the  pressure  can  be 
made  with  this  apparatus. 

Delicateness  (de-likAnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  delicate,  delicacy. 
The  opposite  of  roughness ,  coarseness,  grossness. 

1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Delycatenesse,y>7<z;/<//y<\  1552  Huloet, 
Delicatenes,  mollicia ,  mollicies ,  muliebritas.  1555  Eden 
Decades  49  They  fynde  the  lyke  softenes  or  delicatenes  to 
bee  in  herbes.  1598  Stow  Sum.  x.  (1603)  80  They  which 
delight  in  delicatenesse  may  be  satisfied  with  as  delicate 
dishes  there  as  may  be  found  elsewhere.  1611  Bible  Dent. 
xxviii.  56  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  . .  which  would 
not  aduenture  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foote  vpon  the  ground, 
for  delicatenesse  and  tendernesse.  1670-98  Lassels  Voy. 
Italy  Pref.  19  Any  young  traveller  should  leave  behind  him 
. .  all  delicateness  and  effeminateness.  1678  Trans.  Crt. 
Spain  21  The  delicateness  of  our  Young  Prince  suffered  him 
not  to  bear  the  Fatigue.  1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Epilepsy ,  Young  Children  are  more  subject  to  the  Falling- 
Sickness  . .  by  Reason  of  the  Delicateness  of  the  Nerves. 
1873  Daily  News  21  Aug.,  To  borrow  the  delicateness  of 
[this]  French  idiom. 

||  Delicatesse  (delikate's).  [mod.F.  ddlicaiesse 
(1564  in  Hatzf.),  f.  ddlicat  Delicate  :  cf.  It.  deli- 
catezza ,  and  older  pop.  F.  words  like  justesse, 
vilesse ,  etc.]  Delicacy. 

1698  Vanbrugh  Prov.  Wife  1.  ii.  150  But  I  have  too  much 
delicatesse  to  make  a  practice  on  ’t.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  ii. 

40  All  which  required  abundance  of fnesse  and  delicatesse 
to  manage  with  advantage.  1706  Farquhar  Recruit.  Off. 
Epil.,  The  French  found  it  a  little  too  rough  for  their  deli¬ 
catesse.  1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  xxv.  186  Let  delicatesse 
Weave  his  thin  cuticle,  and  mesh  him  in. 

+  DeTicative,  a.  Obs.  In  5  delycatyf.  [a. 
OF.  delicatif,  -ive,  dainty,  exquisite.]  Of  the  nature 
of  delicacies ;  dainty. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  v.  iii.  337  b/2 
Seche  no  metes  ouer  delycyous  ne  delycatyf. 

fDeTicatude.  Obs.  rare.  =  Delicateness. 

1727  Bailey  II,  Delicatude ,  deliciousness.  1775  in  Ash. 

F  Delrce.  Obs.  Forms:  3-7  delice,  3-6  -yce, 
4  -ijss,  5  -is,  -ys,  -yse  ;  pi.  3-7  delices,  4-5  -icis, 
4  -icys,  5  -ycys,  5-6  -yces.  [a.  OF.  delice  masc. 

L.  delicium,  and  OF.  delices  fem.  pi. L.  delieix , 
-as,  delight,  pleasure,  charm ;  f.  delicere  to  allure, 
entice,  delight.  (The  L.  words  have  the  form  of 
the  neuter  sing,  and  fem.  pi.  of  an  adj.  *delicius 
charming,  alluring.  L.  had  also  the  fem.  sing. 
delicia,  whence  It.  delizia,  Sp.,  Pg.  delicia  delight.] 

1.  Delight,  pleasure,  joy,  enjoyment. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  340  Vor  his  delices,  he  sei5,  beoS  forto 
wunien  per.  ‘Et  delicie  mee  cum  filiis  hominum.'  1382 
Wyclif  Gen.  ii.  8  The  Lord  God  had  plawntid  paradise  of 
delice  fro  bigynnyng.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iii.  xxviii, 
Causinge  the  ayre  enuyron  be  delyse  To  resemble  a  very 
paradyse.  1435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  96  pe  delis  of  endles 
lufe.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  174  In  thy  delyces  holy 
mother  of  God.  1614  T.  Adams  Devil's  Banquet  3  If  she 
discouers  the  greene  and  gay  flowers  of  delice.  1656  Jer. 
Taylor  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  104  My  delices  were  really 
in  seeing  you  severe  and  unconcerned.  1685  Evelyn  Mrs. 
Godolphin  47  The  love  of  God  and  delices  of  Religion. 

b.  spec .  Sensual  or  worldly  pleasure;  voluptu¬ 
ousness. 

<21225  Alter.  R.  368  pet  heo  gleowede  &  gomede  ..  & 
liuede  in  delices?  1340  Ayenb.  24  pe  guodes  of  hap  byep 
he3nesses,  richesses,  delices, and  prosperites.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pars.  T.  r  133  For  certis  delices  ben  pe  appetites  of  py  fyue 
wittes.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  50  Take  3e  Cristes  crosse, 
he  saith,  and  counte  we  delices  claye.  1532  More  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  535/2  Paule  sayde  of  wanton  wiedowes,  that 
the  wiedow  whicli  liueth  in  delyces,  is  dead  euen  whyle  she 
liueth.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  iii.  x.  106  No  smooth  and 
effeminate  delices  for  itching  ears. 

2.  Something  that  affords  pleasure  ;  a  delight. 

14. .  Pol .  Rel.  «$•  L.  Poems  (18. 6)  248  To  don  hym  sorwe 

was  here  delys  [rime  prys].  15J4  Haward  Eutropius  vii. 
73  Hee  was  called  the  love  and  delices  of  mankynde.  1664 
Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  A  rchit.  Ep.  Ded.  15  S.  Germain’s  and 
Versailles,  which  were  then  the  ordinary  residence  and  de¬ 
lices  of  the  King.  1779  Swinburne  Trav.  Spain  xxxiv.  (!’.), 
Zehra,  with  all  its  delices,  is  erased  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
b.  A  dainty,  delicacy. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  195  b/i  She  had  no  thynge  but 
barly  brede  and  sometyme  benes,  the  whiche.  .she  ete  for  alle 
delyces.  1599  Buttes  Dyels  drie  Dinner  Aaviij,  There 
with  Cates,  Delices,  Tabacco,  Mell.  1652  C.  B.  Stapylton 
Herodian  91  Whence.. many  Fragrant  Spices  Are  brought 
to  us,  as  rare  and  choise  Delices. 

*1  Spenser  stresses  de  lices,  perhaps  by  confusion 
with  Delictes. 

1590  6  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  v.  28  And  now  he  has  pourd  out 
his  ydle  mynd  In  daintie  delices,  and  lavish  joyes.  Ibid. 
iv.  x.  6  An  island  strong,  Abounding  all  with  delices  most 
rare.  Ibid.  v.  iii.  40. 

+  Deliciate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Formed  after  OF. 
dilicier  ( 1 2-i6th  c.),  tram,  to  rejoice,  rcjl.  to  enjoy 
oneself,  feast,  med.L.  dcliciari  to  feast,  f.  L.  delicia, 
-m :  see  Delice,  and  -ate  <*.] 

1.  intr.  To  take  one’s  pleasure,  enjoy  oneself, 
revel,  luxuriate. 

1633  A.  H.  Partheneia  Sacra  18  (R.)  When  Flora  is  dis- 
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posed  to  deliciate  with  her  minions.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  8ri  These  Evil  Demons  therefore  did  as  it  were  Deli- 
ciate  and  Epicurize  in  them. 

2.  trails.  To  fill  with  delight,  render  delightful, 
delight. 

1658  R.  Franck  North.  Mew.  (1821)77, 1  perceive  you  dis- 
ordered,  but  not  much  deliciated.  Ibid.  122  Whilst  the 
birds  harmoniously  deliciat  the  air. 

Delicies,  sb.  pi.  Ohs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  delicise, 
-as:  cf.  Deuce.]  =  Deuces,  delights;  joys; 
dainties. 

1597  1st  Pt.  Return  pr.  Parnass.  11.  in.  iv.  1355  Inspire 
me  streight  with  some  rare  delicies,  Or  lie  dismount  thee 
from  thy  radiant  coach.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  9 
Charon  and  Atropos  are  corn'd  to  call  me  away  from  my 
delicies. 

-(-  Delicio'sity.  Ohs.  rare.  In  5  -iosite, 
-iousite,  diliciousite.  [f.  Delicious  or  its  L. 
or  Fr.  equivalent.  A  med.L.  *deliciositas  and  OF. 
*deliciouseti  were  prob.  used,  though  not  yet  re¬ 
gistered.]  The  quality  of  being  delicious,  or  of 
affording  delight ;  concr.  something  in  which  this 
quality  is  embodied ;  a  delicacy,  a  luxury. 

c  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  lxiii.  274  (Harl.  MS.)  To  abide  still 
with  )>e  deliciousites.  Ibid .,  As  ofte  as  the  fiessh  is  ouercome 
with  diliciousites.  c  1449  Pecock  Rcpr.  255  To  speke  and 
write  tho  wordis  in  sum  gaynes  and  bewte  or  in  sum  deli- 
ciosite. 

Delicious  (dfli'Jas),  a .  Also  4-6  -yci-,  -icy-, 
-ycy-,  -oiis,  -owse,  dilicious(e,  5  dylycy-,  6  de- 
licius,  di-,  6-7  delitious,  7  delishous.  [a.  OF. 
and  Anglo-Fr.  delicious  (later  F.  delicieus ,  -mx)  = 
Pr.  delicios,  Sp.  delicioso ,  It.  delizioso ,  ad.  late  L. 
delicids-us  delicious,  delicate  (Augustine),  f.  L.  de- 
liciUj  -x :  see  Delice  and  -ous.] 

1.  Highly  pleasing  or  delightful ;  affording  great 
pleasure  or  enjoyment. 

In  mod.  use,  usually  less  dignified  than  ‘delightful’,  and 
expressing  an  intenser  degree  and  lower  quality  of  pleasure. 

c  1300  K.  Alls.  38  Theo  wondres,  of  worm  and  best,  Deli- 
ciouse  hit  is  to  lest,  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  iii.  36  pise 
ben  faire  pinges  . .  and  only  while  pei  ben  herd.  .pei  ben  de- 
liciouse.  c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Vcrg.  Eng.  Hist .  (Camden)  I.  20 
Plenti  of  delicius  rivers,  pleasauntlie  wateringe  there  feldes. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  222  A  Delicious  incircling  Harbour, 
inclos’d  within  the  middle  of  the  Towne.  a  1661  Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III.  283  [Guy’s  Cliff]  a  most  delicious  place, 
so  that  a  man  in  many  miles  riding  cannot  meet  so  much 
variety,  as  there  one  furlong  doth  afford.  1742  Collins 
Eclog.  i.  24  Each  gentler  ray,  delicious  to  your  eyes.  1824 
Dibdin  Libr.  Comp.  61 1  A  delicious  array  of  Miltonic  trea¬ 
sures.  1861  O’Curry  MS.  Materials  Anc.  Irish  Hist.  263 
The  delicious  strains  of  the  harp.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul 
(r883)  349  A  green  delicious  plain. 

b.  Intensely  amusing  or  entertaining. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  viii.  Wks.  (1847)  92/1  Deli¬ 
cious  !  he  had  that  whole  Bevie  at  command  whether  4n 
Morrice  or  at  May-pole  ;  whilst  I  . .  left  so  impoverish’d 
of  what  to  say,  as  to  turn  my  Liturgy  into  my  Lady’s 
Psalter.  1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  App.  362  The 
strut  of  the  foremost  cock,  lifting  one  leg  at  right  angles  to 
the  other,  is  delicious.  1853  Kingsley  Hypatia  vi.  (1879)  71 
A  delicious  joke  it  would  have  been. 

2.  Highly  pleasing  or  enjoyable  to  the  bodily 
senses,  esp.  to  the  taste  or  smell ;  affording  exquisite 
sensuous  or  bodily  pleasure. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  9287  pat  savour  sal  be  ful  plen- 
teuouse,  And  swa  swete  and  swa  delicious,  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xv.  71  Ane  oper  maner  of  drinke  gude  and  delicious. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxix.  76  Itt  is  licoure  full  delicious. 
c  1532  Dewes  hitrod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr .  921  A  quyete  slepe  is 
right  necessary  and  delycious.  1548  Hall  Chron.  230  b, 
In  the  same  delicious  climate.  1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav. 
183  Bananas  or  Plantanes.  .the  fruite.  .gives  a  most  delicious 
taste  and  rellish.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  400  The  soft  deli¬ 
cious  Air.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  1.  §  1  We  walked  under 
the  delicious  shade  of  these  trees.  1847  Emerson  Repr. 
Men ,  Uses  Gt.  Men  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  274  In  Valencia  the 
climate  is  delicious.  1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  11.  x.  31  There 
is  something  in  the  word  delicious  which  may  be  said  to 
comprize  a  reference  to  every  species  of  pleasant  taste. 

+  3.  Characterized  by  or  tending  to  sensuous  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  voluptuous,  luxurious.  Obs. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  6  Deliciouse  affecciouns  of 
flescly  lust,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour{  1868)  54  The  flesshe 
is  tempted  by  delicious  metes  and  drinkes,  the  whiche  bene 
leteres  and  kindelers  of  the  brondes  of  lecherye.  1563 
Homilies  11.  Fasting  1.  (1859)280  An  abstinence,  .from all  de¬ 
licious  pleasures  and  delectations  worldly.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  1.  22  Forsaking  the  delicious  lives  of  the  effeminate 
Aflfricans.  1651-3  Jer.  Taylor  Scrm.  for  Year  (1678)  339 
The  habitual  Intemperance  which  is  too  commonly  annexed 
to  festival  and  delicious  Tables. 

+  b.  Of  persons:  Addicted  to  sensuous  indul¬ 
gence  ;  voluptuous,  luxurious,  dainty.  Obs . 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  33  If  that  thou  understode,  What 
is  to  ben  delicious,  Thou  woldest  nought  ben  curious,  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacioun  914  Of  mete  nor  drinke  was  sho  neure 
yhit  diliciouse.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  116/2  Thyse 
monckes  ben  ouer  delycious.  1530  Palsgr.  309/2  Delyciouse, 
daynty  mouthed  or  delycate.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas 
11.  1.  Eden  (1641)  84/1  Idleness  ..  Defiles  our  body,  Yea 
sobrest  men  it  makes  dilicious.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Rect. 
(1685)  71  The  Gentry  are .  .Costly  in  their  Apparel,  Delicious 
in  their  Diet.  1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)448 
A  delicious  mouth  or  palate. 

Deliciously  (dzTPJbsli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  a  delicious  manner. 

1.  So  as  to  afford  intense  pleasure ;  delightfully. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sqr.'s  T.  71  Herknynge  hise  Mynstrals 
hir  thynges  pleye  Beforn  hym  at  the  bord  deliciously.  1485 


Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  19  He  . .  repayred  the  places  ryght  de- 
lycyously.  1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I.  577  No  cost  being 
spared  either  to  purchase  the  greatest  rarities,  or  to  dress 
them  deliciously.  1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  259  There 
was  something  so  deliciously  amiable  in  her  character.  1863 
E.  C.  Clayton  Queens  of  Song  II.  322  Her  voice  was  in¬ 
variably  pure,  true,  and  deliciously  sweet.  1865  Living¬ 
stone  Zambesi  v.  106  The  air  was  deliciously  cool.  1883 
Manch.  Exam.  19  Dec.  5/3  The  explanation  is  deliciously 
grotesque. 

b.  With  intense  delight  or  enjoyment. 

1696  Stanhope  Chr.  Pattern  (17 11)  290  Yet  does  He.  .im¬ 
portune  us  to  sit  and  eat  deliciously  with  him.  1706  Reft ex. 
upon  Ridicule  239  He  deliciously  imbibes  the  Elogies  that 
are  given  him.  1799  Southey  Love  Elegies  iv,  O’er  the  page 
of  Love’s  despair,  My  Delia  bent  deliciously  to  grieve.  1864 
Skeat  Uhland's  Poems  294  Beneath  its  shade  he  oft  would 
sit  And  dream  deliciously. 

+  2.  Luxuriously,  voluptuously,  sumptuously. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Ilandl.  Synne  207  1.  6617  Anoper  spyce 
ys  yn  glotonye,  To  ete  ouer  delycyusly.  c  1340  Hampole 
Prose  Tr.  iii.  6  A  3onge  man.  .vn-chastely  and  delycyousely 
lyfande  and  full  of  many  synnys.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6729  If 
lie  have  peraventure  . .  Lyved  over  deliciously.  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.)  Luke  xvi.  19  A  certayne  ryche  man,  which  . .  fared 
deliciously  euery  day.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  102  The 
King  . .  deliciously  tooke  his  pleasure.  1690  J.  Palmer  in 
Andros  Tracts  I.  54  Did  his  Excellency  lye  upon  Beds  of 
Down,  and  fare  Delishously  every  day  ?  a  1800  Cowpek  Iliad 
(ed.  2)  xxiv.  56  The  lion  . .  Makes  inroad  on  the  flocks,  that 
he  may  fare  Deliciously  at  cost  of  mortal  man. 

f  3.  With  fondness,  fondly.  Obs. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  1.  (1560)  275  b/2  She  [Love]  gan  delici¬ 
ously  mee  comfort  with  sugred  words,  a  1440  Found.  St. 
Barthol.  61  His  hors,  that  so  deliciously  he  louyd,  and  so 
negligently  hadde  lost.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  143  b/i 
An  heremyte  . .  reteyned  nothyng  but  a  catte  wyth  whyche 
he  playde  ofte  and  helde  it  in  his  lappe  delyciously. 

Deliciousness  (chTijbsnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delicious,  or  highly 
pleasing  (now  esp.  to  the  senses)  :  see  the  adj. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xxiii.  (1495)  213  Delycy- 
ousnes  of  all  that  is  sette  on  the  horde,  c  1400  Test.  Love 
Prol.  (1560)  271  b/2  Many  men  there  been,  that  with  eeres 
openly  sprad,  so  moch  swalowen  the  deliciousnesse  of  jestes 
and  of  ryme.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  fy  ful.  11.  vi.  12  The  sweet¬ 
est  honey  Is  loathsome  in  its  owne  deliciousnesse.  a  1652 
J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  i.  12  There  is  an  inward  sweetness  and 
deliciousness  in  divine  truth,  which  no  sensual  mind  can 
taste  or  relish.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  127  p  4  The  delici¬ 
ousness  of  ease  commonly  makes  us  unwilling  to  return  to 
labour,  i860  Hawthorne  Marble  Faun  xxiv,  There  was  a 
deliciousness  in  it  that  eluded  analysis. 

+  b.  (with^/.)  A  delight.  Obs. 

1749  Bp.  Lavington  Enthus.  Meth.  Papists  (1754)  I.  57 
A  Woman  quite  deserted,  and  the  Vein  of  her  Spiritual 
Deliciousnesses  dried  up  in  her  Aridities. 

■f  2.  Voluptuousness,  luxuriousness,  luxury.  Obs . 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  1.  xxvi.  101  (Harl.  MS.)  He  folowithe 
deliciousnes  of  the  fleshe.  1579  Lyly  Euphucs  (Arb.)  179 
Philautus,  hath  giuen  ouer  himselfe  to  all  deliciousnesse, 
desiring,  .to  be  dandled  in  the  laps  of  Ladyes.  1580  North 
Plutarch  (1676)  37  He  thought  . .  to  banish  out  of  the 
City  all  insolency,  envy,  covetousness,  and  deliciousness. 
1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  (1727)  242  Do  not  seek  for 
deliciousness  and  sensible  consolations  in  the  actions  of 
religion. 

f  3.  Fondness  for  what  gives  pleasure.  Obs. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvi.  25  So  great  was 
the  deliciousnes  of  thy  mouth. 

t  Deli’city.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  -ycyte.  f  A  non- 
etymological  formation  from  Delice  :  see  -ity.] 
Deliciousness,  delightfulness. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  72  Martha,  ful  [of]  bewte  and 
of  delycyte.  Ibid.  ill.  2039  And  have  fed  me  with  fode  of 
most  delycyte. 

Delict  (dzlrkt).  [ad.  L.  delict-um  fault,  offence, 
crime,  prop,  subst.  use  of  neuter  sing,  of  pa.  pple.  of 
delinquere  to  fail,  commit  a  fault :  see  Delin¬ 
quent.]  A  violation  of  law  or  right ;  an  offence, 
a  delinquency. 

1523  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  43  Their  delicts 
and  offenses.  1594  Parsons  Confer.  Success.  11.  ix.  209  In 
al  criminal  affayres  and  punishing  of  delictes.  1613  R.  C. 
Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Delicte ,  fault,  small  offence.  1649  Jer. 
Taylor  Gt.  Exevip.  11.  ix.  117  When  the  Supreme  Power 
either  hath  not  power  to  punish  the  delinquent,  or  may 
misse  to  have  notice  of  the  delict,  a  1734  North  Exam.  n. 
v.  §  43  (1740)  340  Whereby  the  proper  Officer  may  be 
brought  to  answer  for  the  Delict.  1832  Austin  Jurispr. 
(1879)  I.  44  Acts,  forbearances  and  omissions  which  are  viola¬ 
tions  of  rights  or  duties  are  styled  delicts,  injuries  or  offences. 
1871  Markby  Elem.  Law  §  157  The  French  code  ..is  no 
more  explicit  on  the  subject  of  delicts  than  Blackstone  on 
the  subject  of  civil  injuries  to  which  they  correspond. 

b.  In  flagrant  delict :  transl.  Lat.  in  flagrante 
delicto ,  Fr.  en  flagrant  dflit ,  in  the  very  act  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  offence. 

[1772  Junius  Lett,  lx  viii.  (1875)  327/1  A  person,  .taken  in 
flagrante  delicto ,  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not 
bailable.]  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxxvi,  Taken  in  the  flagrant 
delict  by  the  avowal  of  a  crime  contrary  to  thine  oath.  1837 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  Merch.  4*  Friar  (1844)  121  Cases  of  flagrant 
delict  . .  required  no  other  trial  than  the  publicity  . .  of  the 
fact.  1892  G.  S.  Layard  Life  C.  Keene  i.  4  [She]  resorted 
to  all  the  time-honoured  means  of  catching  scholars  in 
flagrant  delict. 

Delictual  (dni’ktiwal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Delict 
or  L.  delictum,  after  effectual ,  etc.]  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  delict. 

1875  Poste  Gains  n.  Comm.  (ed.  3)  303  Both  Mora  . .  and 
Mala  fide  possessio  have  a  delictual  character. 


+  Delie,  delye,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  dllii 
(13th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  early  ad.  L.  deliedt-us,  on  the 
analogy  of  popular  formations  like  pliedtus,  plit. 
(As  a  living  word  delicatus  passed  through  to 
del'cato,  Sp.  delgado,  Cat.  and  Pr.  delgat,  OF.  delgilt, 
delgid,  deljp,  mod.F.  dial,  deuge,  itougi.  A  third 
and  still  later  adaptation  is  dtllicat :  see  Delicate.)] 
Delicate,  fine. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  i.  5  Her  clones  weren  maked  of 
ry3t  delye  f redes,  c  1425  Govt.  Lordschipes  88  Ffor  delye 
hinge  ys  more  worth  pan  greet,  and  fynne  more  worth  pan 
bycke.  [1692  Coles,  Dely,  little.  Old  word. — Hence  in  Ker¬ 
sey,  Bailey,  Ash,  etc.] 

Deligated  (de-lig^ted),  ppl.  a.  Surg.  [f.  L. 
deligdt-us  bound  fast  (see  next)  +  -EM.]  Tied  with 
a  ligature,  as  an  artery. 

1840  R.  Liston  Elem.  Surg.  (ed.  2)  204  The  immediate 
effect  of  a  tightly-drawn  ligature  is  to  divide  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  at  the  deligated  point.  1859  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  V.  330/1  With  deligated  salivary  ducts. 

Deligation  (delig^-Jbn).  [ad.  L.  ^deligation- 
em,  n.  cf  action  from  deligare  to  bind  fast,  bind  up, 
f.  De-  I.  3  +  ligdre  to  bind.  Cf.  mod.!',  deligation 
in  Surgery.  In  sense  2,  taken  in  sense  of  med.L. 
disligare ,  OF.  de  slier,  mod.F.  dtlier  to  untie:  see 
De-  I.  6.] 

I.  1.  Surg.  +  a.  Bandaging  ;  a  bandage.  Obs . 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim,  <5  Min.  340  By  reason  of  tumours 

or  deligation.  1676  Wiseman  Surg.  (J.),  The  third  intention 
is  deligation,  or  retaining  the  parts  so  joined  together.  1798 
W.  Blair  Soldier  s  F'riend  33  Useful  for  the  temporary  de¬ 
ligation  of  wounds.  1857  Dunglison  Diet.  Med.  282  s.v. 
Deligation ,  The  deligation  of  wounds  formerly  embraced 
the  application  of  dressings,  &c.  .  .Deligation  is  hardly  ever 
used  now  as  an  English  word. 

b.  The  tying  of  an  artery,  etc.  with  a  ligature. 

1840  R.  Liston  Elem.  Surg.  11.  (ed.  2)477  For  aneurism  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  point  of  deligation  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  the  size  of  the  tumour  1884  Braith- 
vvaite  Retrospect  Med.  LXXXVIII.  22  Deligation  of  large 
Arteries  by  application  of  two  ligatures,  and  division  of  the 
Vessel  between  them. 

II.  f  2.  An  unbinding,  loosening.  Obs. 

1650  Ashmole  Chym.  Collect.  73  In  such  a  Dissolution 
and  naturall  Sublimation,  there  is  made  a  deligation  of  the 
Elements. 

t  Deli  gature.  Obs.  [fc  L.  deligare  {see  prec.), 
after  ligature :  see  -uke.]  A  bandage. 

1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  in.  Hi.  (1639)  183  He  must 
use  apt  and  convenient  deligatures  and  trusses. 

Deligent,  obs.  form  of  Diligent. 

Delight  (dflai't),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  delit,  (3 
delijt),4-6  delyt(e,  -lite,  (5  delytte,  6  dellyte), 
6-  delight.  [ME.  delit,  a.  OF.  delit  (-eit),  (  =  Pr. 
deliet,  Sp.  deleite,  It.  diletto),  f.  stem  of  deliter  vb. 
The  etymological  delite  is  found  as  late  as  1590, 
but  earlier  in  16th  c.  it  had  generally  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  delight ,  an  erroneous  spelling  after  light, 
plight,  etc.] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  delighted ; 
pleasure,  joy,  or  gratification  felt  in  a  high  degree. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  272  So  sone  so  me  . .  let  pene  lust  gon  in¬ 
ward  &  delit  waxen,  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  201  pe 
muchele  delit  of  pine  swetnesse.  £1340  Cursor  M.  8164 
(Fairf.)pai  hailsed  him  wip  grete  delite.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Prol.  335  To  lyuen  in  delit  was  euere  his  wone,  For  he 
was  Epicurus  owene  sone.  1559  Mirr.  Mag .,  Dk.  Clar¬ 
ence  xxxix,  In  study  set  his  hole  delite.  1610  Shaks.  Temp. 
iii.  ii.  145  Sounds,  and  sweet  aires,  that  giue  delight  and 
hurt  not.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iii.  72  The  gratification 
itself  of  every  natural  passion  must  be  attended  with  delight. 
1793  Coleridge  Poems ,  The  Rose,  He  gazed  !  he  thrilled 
with  deep  delight !  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  i.v.  38,  I  had  read 

with  delight  Coleridge’s  poem. 

b.  Phr.  To  take  or  have  delight  {in  a  thing,  in 
doing,  to  do). 

t  To  have  delight  was  formerly  used  as  =  to  desire,  Fr. 
avoir  envie  (see  quots.  1470,  1477). 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  7  And  habbecS  mare  delit  perin  pen 
anie  o<5re  habbeS  i  likinge  of  pe  worlde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
23339  (Cott.)  Bot  suld  pai  haf  a  gret  delite,  To  se  pam  setlid 
in  pair  site,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  viil  1626  The  nobill 
king  . .  Had  gret  delyte  this  Wallace  for  to  se.  1477  Earl 
Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictcs  i,  I  had  delyte  &  axed  to  rede  some 
good  historye.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  D  vj,  The  delite 
that  men  take  in  the  savour  and  etyng  of  them,  a  1569 
Kingesmyll  Confl .  Satan  (1578)  49  When  he  hath  a  delite 
in  that  that  he  doeth.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xxxvii.  1  As  a 
decrepit  father  takes  delight  To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds 
of  youth.  1652  J.  Wright  tr.  Camus'  Nature's  Paradox 
12  [He]  took  more  delight  in  Arms  than  at  his  Book. 
1726  Adv.  Calt.  R.  Boyle  28  Gardening  was  what  I  always 
took  delight  in.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  184  The 
branch  of  knowledge  . .  in  which  he  takes  the  greatest 
delight. 

+  Hence  delight -taking. 

1619  W.  Sclater  Expos.  1  Thess.  (1630)  468  Pleasure  or 
delight-taking  in  the  partie  loued. 

2.  Anything  in  which  one  takes  delight,  or  which 
affords  delight ;  an  object  of  delight ;  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  or  joy. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  102  pes  cos  . .  is  a  swetnesse  &  a  delit  of 
heorte.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  269  Bot  in  his  delytis 
settes  his  hert  fast,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xv.  66  It  es  a 
place  of  delytez.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  158  Why, 
Sir  Iohn,  do  you  thinke  . .  that  euer  the  deuill  could  haue 
made  you  our  delight?  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  v.  65 
Daphnis,  the  Fields  Delight.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  124  Be 
Homer’s  works  your  study  and  delight.  1848  Macaulay 
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Hist.  Eng.  I.  396  The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece  had 
been  the  delight  of  Raleigh  and  Falkland. 

3.  The  quality  fin  objects)  which  causes  delight; 
quality  or  faculty  of  delighting ;  charm,  delightful¬ 
ness.  Now  only  poet. 

1*1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1199  Dido ,  With  sadyl  red  en- 
t-roudit  with  delyt.  1500-20  Dunbar  Thistle  $  Rose  145  No 
flour  is  so  perfyt,  So  full  of  vertew,  plesans  and  delyt.  c  1600 
Shaks.  Sontt.  cii.  12  Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear 
delight.  1662 Gerbier Princ.  38 The  Louver  at  Paris,  .with 
the  delight  of  the  annexed  Tuilleries.  1804  Wordsw.  Poem , 
She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight  When  first  she  gleamed  upon 
my  sight. 

Delight  (dzlai-t),  v.  Forms:  3-7  delite,  4-6 
delyte,  (4  delytte,  4-5  dilyte,  6  delyt),  6  de- 
lyght,  6-  delight.  [ME.  delite-n ,  a.  OF.  delitier 
(-lei tier,  -leter,  -liter)  —  Pr.,  Sp.  delectar,  Sp.,  Pg. 
deleitar ,  It.  delettare ,  dilettare  :  -L.  delect  are  to 
allure,  attract,  delight,  charm,  please,  freq.  of  deli- 
cere  to  entice  away,  allure :  cf.  Delicious.  The 
current  erroneous  spelling  after  light,  etc.  arose  in 
the  1 6th  c.,  and  prevailed  about  1575:  the  Bible 
of  16 1 1  occasionally  retained  delite.'] 

1.  trans.  To  give  great  pleasure  or  enjoyment  to  ; 
to  please  highly.  Frequently  in  pass,  (const,  zvith, 
at,  f  in,  or  with  infin.).  Also  absol. 

c  1300  K.Alis.  5802  So  hy  ben  delited  in  that  art  That 
wery  ne  ben  hy  neuere  cert,  c  1374  Chaucer  Anel.  Sp  Arc. 
2 66  But  for  I  . .  was  so  besy  you  to  delyte.  1535  Fisher 
Wks.{  1876)  366  The  loue  of  this  game  deliteth  him  so  muche. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  151,  I  am  mervelously  de¬ 
lighted  with  merrie  conceites.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1. 
(1676)  70  The  stateliness  of  Houses,  .delighteth  the  eye.  1673 
Ray  Joum.  L07U  C.  395  The  Italians  are  greatly  delighted 
in  Pictures.  1704  Pope  Spring  67  If  Windsor-shades  delight 
the  matchless  maid.  1855  Macaulay  Hist .  Eng.  III.  496 
Charles,  .was  delighted  with  an  adviser  who  had  a  hundred 
pleasant  . .  things  to  say.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxii.  371 
If  the  money  belonged  to  me,  I  should  be  delighted  to  keep 
it.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  476,  I  was  quite  delighted 
at  this  notion. 

b.  refl.—  2. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  3086  3yf  bon  delyte  )>e 
oftyn  stoundes,  Yn  horsys,  haukys,  or  yn  houndes.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  1560  (Fairf.)  A-mong  caymys  kyn,  }?at  delitet 
ham  al  to  syn.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  1.  29  Lot  . .  Dilytede 
him  in  drinke.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  1 
A  gentylman. .  whiche  gretly  delited  hym  in  alle  vertuouse 
.  .thynges.  1611  Bible  Ps.  cxix.  16, 1  will  delight  my  selfe  in 
thy  statutes.  1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav.  199  He  has  many 
Elephants  with  whose  Majestie  he  greatly  delights  him- 
selfe.  1742  Collins  Eclog.  iii.  36  Fair  happy  maid  L.With 
love  delight  thee.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  I,  1.  v.  95  A  life  of 
pleasure — to  delight  himself  and  to  be  the  delight  of  others. 

2.  intr.  (for  rejli)  To  be  highly  pleased,  take 
great  pleasure,  rejoice :  a.  in  or  to  do  (anything). 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  52  Eue.  .iseih  hine  ueir,  &  ueng  to  deliten 
i  biholdunge.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  l[i],  17  J?ou  ne  shalt 
nou3t  deliten  in  sacrifices,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.G.  IP.  415 
Yet  hath  he  made  lewde  folke  delyte  To  seme  yow.  a  1450 
Le  Morte  Arth.  3717  Suche  we  haue  delyted  in.  1535  John 
ap  Rice  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  33  He  delited  moche  in 
playing  at  dice  and  cardes.  1548  Hall  Chron.  201  b,  An 
Inne, wherein  he  delighted  muche  to  be.  1605  Shaks.  Macb. 

II.  iii.  55  The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  paine.  1611  Bible 
Ps.  lxviii.  30  Scatter  thou  the  people  that  delite  in  warre. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  16  They  delight  to  dawbe  and 
make  their  skin  glister  with  grease.  1710  Steele  &  Addison 
Tatler  No.  254  p  1  There  are  no  Books  which  I  more  de¬ 
light  in  than  Travels.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876) 

III.  xii.  145  The  obsolete  titles  delighted  in  by  the  Latin 
writers.  1874  Morlf.y  Compromise  (1886)  39  We  know  the 
kind  of  man  whom  this  system  delights  to  honour. 

b.  absol.  (without  const.). 

x393  Gower  Conf.  III.  243  And  she  ..  So  ferforth  made 
him  to  delite  Through  lust.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  x.  ii, 
Divers  persons  in  sundry  wyse  delyght. 

C.  transf.  of  things. 

1577  b-  Googe  Heresbacli s  Hush.  1.  (1586)  33  b,  The  Beane 
delighteth  in  riche  and  wel  dounged  ground.  1697  Dampier 
Poy.  I.  iii.  34  The  Manatee  delights  to  live  in  brackish 
Water.  1849  Johnston  Exp.  Agric.  116  The  hop  delights 
in  woollen  rags. 

+  3.  trans.  To  enjoy  greatly  :  —to  delight  in. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  63  The  whiche  makithe  hym 
to  desire  and  delite  foule  plesaunce  of  the  synne  of  lechery. 
1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iv.  (1641)  34 fz  Brave-minded 
Mars  . .  Delighting  nought  but  Battails,  blood,  and  murder. 
1602  Basse  Eleg.  i.  3  Who  lou’d  no  riot,  tho  delighted  sport. 
1618  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  II.  285  Shee  often  went 
with  her  husband  part  of  those  hunting  journeys,  delighting 
her  crosbowe. 

Delightable  (dflai-tab’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  De¬ 
light  v.  or  sb.  +  -able  :  containing  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  as  the  ME.  Delitable.]  Affording  delight 

1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  xxxiv.  10  Queen  of  mountainous 
heights,  of  all  Forests  leafy,  delightable. 

Delighted  (dilsrted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Delight  v. 
and  sb.  -1-  -ed.] 

1.  Filled  with  delight,  highly  pleased  or  gratified. 
a  1687  Waller  On  His  Majesty's  Escape  (R.),  About  the 
keel  delighted  dolphins  play.  1857  Lowell  Above  <$•  Below 
1,  What  health  there  is  In  the  frank  Dawn's  delighted  eyes. 

f  2.  Endowed  or  attended  with  delight ;  affording 
delight,  delightful.  Obs. 

With  the  first  quot.  cf.  Delightful  2,  quot.  1600. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  111.  i.  121  This  sensible  warme 
motion  to  become  A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bath  in  fierie  floods,  or  to  recide  In  thrilling  region  of 
thicke-ribbed  ice.  1604  —  Oth.  1.  iii.  290  If  Vertue  no  de¬ 
lighted  Beautie  lacke.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  104  By 
supping  a  delighted  cup  of  extreame  poyson.  1667  Prim  ATT 


City  Sp  C.  Build.  Ded.,  Your  quick  and  delighted  equitable 
dispatch  of  such  Differences  as  have  come  before  you.  1747 
Collins  Passions  30  But  thou,  O  Hope  . .  What  was  thy 
delighted  measure? 

Deli  ghtedly,  adv.  [-ly  2.]  In  a  delighted 
manner. 

1800  Coleridge  Piccolom.  11.  iv,  Delightedly  dwells  he 
'inong  fays  and  talismans.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  Such  ix. 
161  A  man  delightedly  conscious  of  his  wealth. 

Delighter  (dftertai).  [-eh.]  One  who  de¬ 
lights  ;  one  who  takes  delight  in  (anything). 

<11677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1687  I.  xvii.  250  A  delighter 
in  telling  bad  stories.  1715  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5360/9  All 
Persons  that  are  delighters  in  Plants  and  Flowers.  1705 
Stanhope  Paraphr.  II.  366  To  draw  a  greater  Guilt,  upon 
the  Delighter  in,  than  upon  the  Commiter  of,  them. 

Delightful  (dHortful),  a.  Also  6  delyte-, 
delite-.  [f.  Delight  (delite)  sb.  +  -ful.] 

1.  Affording  delight;  delighting;  highly  pleas¬ 
ing,  charming. 

1530  Palsgr.  309/2  Delytefull,  that  moche  delyteth,  de - 
liteux.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  3  marg.,  Oratours 
muste  use  delitefull  wordes  and  saiges.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
1.  iv.  4  Goodly  galleries  ..  Full  of  faire  windowes  and  de¬ 
lightful  bowres.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  To  Rdr.  A  vij, 
What  delightfuller  thing  canst  thou  read  than  a  Theam  or 
Subject  of  the  Sea.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  467  Rimmon, 
whose  delightful  Seat  Was  fair  Damascus.  1779  Cowper 
Lett.  31  Oct.,  Was  there  ever  anything  so  delightful  as  the 
music  of  the  Paradise  Lost  ?  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxxv, 

That  delightfullest  of  cities,  Paris.  1870  Lowell  Study 
Wind.  (1871)  1  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  my 
fathers  library. 

\2.  Full  of  or  experiencing  delight ;  delighting 
in,  delighted  with.  Obs. 

a  1569  [see  Delightfully  2].  1576  Fleming  Pan  opt.  Epist. 
392  Shake  off  that  delightful!  desire  whiche  you  have  to  be 
conversaunt  in  the  Citie.  1600  C.  Sutton  Learn  to  Die 
(1634)  16  Too  chilling  a  doctrine  for  our  delightful  dispo¬ 
sitions.  1602  Daniel  Hymen's  Tri.  v.  i,  We  are  glad  to  see 
you  thus  Delightful.  1687  A.  Lovell  Bergeracs  Com.  Hist. 
24  The  Nymph  Eccho  is  so  delightful  with  their  Airs. 

Delightfully  (dzlartfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  -f- 

-ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  delightful  manner  ;  in  a  way  that  affords 
delight ;  charmingly. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  1.  (R.),  The  flock  of  unspeakable 
virtues,  held  up  delightfully  in  that  best  builded  fold.  1625 
Bacon  Ess.  Gardens  (Arb.)  558  Those  which  Perfume  the 
Aire  most  delightfully.  1788  Mad.  D’ Arblay  Diary  2  Jan., 
My  dear  father  was  delightfully  well  and  gay.  1848  C. 
Bronte  J.  Eyrexvi.  (1873)  160  She  sang  delightfully :  it  was 
a  treat  to  listen  to  her.  1865  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  281 
The  air  to-day  is  delightfully  fresh. 

+  2.  With  experience  of  delight,  delightedly. 
<11569  Kingesmyll  Conjl.  Satan  (1578)  7  It  must  shutte 
up  thine  eyes  from  delightfully  seeing  sin.  1678  Wanley 
IVond.  Lit.  World  Ded.  Aij,  These  things  I  nave  many 
times  delightfully  considered  of.  1749  C.  Wesley  Hymn , 

*  Forth  in  Thy  Name',  For  Thee  delightfully  [to]  employ 
Whate’er  Thy  bounteous  grace  hath  given. 

Delightfulness  (dzTai'tfulnes).  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -NESS.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  delightful. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  49,  I  hope  the  delightfulnesse 
of  the  one  wil  attenuate  the  tediousnesse  of  the  other.  1674 
Playford  Skill  Mus.  1.  59  Which  Musick,  by  its  Variety 
and  Deliglufulness,  allayeth  the  Passions.  1777  Sir  W. 
Jones  Ess.  i.  163  The  delightfulness  of  their  climate.  1831 
Greville  Mem.  Geo.  IV  { 1875)  II.  xv.  182,  Admiration  of 
the  beauty  and  delightfulness  of  the  place. 

'\  2.  Of  persons  :  The  state  of  being  delighted  or 
of  feeling  delight.  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1613)  148-9  But  our  desires’  tyran- 
nicall  extortion  Doth  force  vs  there  to  set  our  chiefe  delight 
fuinesse  Where  but  a  baiting-place  is  all  our  portion.  1608 
Machin  Dumb  Knt.  iv.  i,  The  Queen  is  all  for  revels ;  her 
high  heart  . .  Bestows  itself  upon  delightfulness. 

Delighting  (d/lortiq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Delight  ;  delectation. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xv.  1 1  Delitynges  ben  in  \>y  ri^t  honde 
vnto  \?e  ende.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  (1893)  311/34  Bettir 
war  leif  my  paper  quhyte,  And  tak  me  to  vthir  delyting. 
1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  37  Beautifying  it  both  for 
further  teaching,  and  more  delighting.  1640  Sir  R.  Baker 
in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  2  His  Tabernacles  .. 
must  needs  work  in  me  an  infinite  delighting. 

Delrghting,  ppl .  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  delights 
(in  the  different  senses  of  the  verb). 

1563  Form  o/Medit.  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  504 
With  wines,  spices,  silks,  and  other  vain  costly  delighting 
things.  1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkwormes  20  Full  of  delighting 
change,  and  learning  greate.  1814  Forgery  lv.  ii.  Let  me 
.  .praise  Heaven  for  the  delighting  pledge. 

Hence  Deli/g'hting-ly  adv. 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  132  b,  A  walk  which  ..  my  selfe 
haue  oftentimes  delightingly  seene.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct. 
Dubit.  iv.  i.  (R.),  Though  he  did  not  consent  clearly  and 
delightingly  to  Seguiri's  death.  1836  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XLVI.  425  Readers  who  delightingly  believe,  that  [etc.]. 

Delightless  (dHartles),  a.  [  less.]  Void 
of  delight ;  affording  no  delight.  (The  opposite 
of  delightful.) 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  m.  (1622)  287  Turning  away  her 
feeble  sight,  as  from  a  delightlesse  obiect.  c  1750  Shenstone 
Elegies  xi.  8  And  we,  delightless,  left  to  wander  home  ! 
1850  Blackie  TEschylus  II.  16  For  this  thou  shalt  keep 
watch  On  this  delightless  rock. 

Delightsome  (dnartszun),  a.  Also  6  delyt-, 
delite-.  [f.  Delight  sb.  +  -some.]  =  Delightful. 
(In  1 7th  c.  in  frequent  use  :  now  only  literary.) 


1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxiv.  2  Delytsum  ly llie  of  everie 
lustynes.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  409  Up  and  about 
the  pleasaunt  and  delightsome  hilles.  1601  Wef.ver  Mirr. 
Mart.  Ej  b,  Daie  is  delightsome  in  respect  of  night.  1611 
Bible  Mai.  iii.  12  Ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  land.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  xvi.  454  The  whole  Town  was  very  clean 
and  delightsome.  1760  Sterne  Serm.  x.  (1773)  64  When  he 
reflected  upon  this  gay  delightsome  structure.  1844  M  rs. 
Browning  Vision  of  Poets ,  A  mild  delightsome  melancholy. 
1878  Shairp  in  Coutemp.  Rev.  685  All  who  care  to  visit., 
that  delightsome  land  [the  Scottish  Border].  1892  Field  19 
Nov.  770/1  This  delightsome,  if  quick-fleeting,  season. 

Delightsomely,  adv.  ff.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.]  In 
a  delightsome  manner  ;  delightfully,  joyously. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  227  The  grassehopper  . .  was 
delightsomly  disposed.  1600  Surflet  Countrie  Farme  vii. 
Ixi.  892  The  misken  . .  singeth  sweetly  and  delightsomely. 
a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Coifut.  Rhein.  N.  T.  (1618)  84  A  man 
is  willingly,  desirously,  and  delightsomly  holden  vnder  sinne. 
1885  Tennyson  Balin  #  Balan ,  I  have  not  lived  my  life 
delightsomely. 

Deli’ghtsomeness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
=  Delightfulness. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  439  The  delightsomnesse  of 
his  behaviours.  1679  T.  Siden  Hist.  Sevarites  11.  i,  A  little 
Town  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Cola ,  from  the  delightsom- 
ness  of  the  place.  1866  Ruskin  Crown  Wild  Olive  i.  72  To 
repent  into  delight  and  delightsomeness.  1883  J.  Parker 
Tyne  Ch.  334  Tell  a  stone-deaf  man  what  music  is  ;  dwell  on 
its  delightsomeness. 

t  De'ligible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dclig-ere  to  choose 
+  -ble.]  Worthy  to  be  chosen,  desirable. 

1680  Hollingworth  Penit.  J.  Marketman  11  Those  joys 
and  pleasures  which  render  humane  life  any  ways  deligible. 

t  Deli’gnate,  V.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  i  + 

L.  lign-um  wood.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  wood. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  iii.  §  34  Dilapidating  (or  rather 
delignating  his  Bishoprick,  cutting  down  the  woods  thereof). 

+  Deli ’mate,  v.  Obs.~  0  [f.  stem  of  L.  delimdt- 
us  filed  off,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  limdre  to  file.] 

1623  Cockekam,  Delimate,  to  file  or  shaue  from  off  a 
thing.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

Delimit  (dflrmit),  v.  [a.  F.  ddimit-er  (1773 
in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  delimitare  to  mark  out  as  a 
boundary,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  iTmitdre  to  bound,  limes , 
limit-em  boundary,  limit.]  trans.  To  mark  or  de¬ 
termine  the  limits  of ;  to  define,  as  a  limit  or 
boundary. 

1852  Gladstone  Glean.  IV.  v.  144  Other  nations  are  to 
delimit  for  themselves  the  possessions  and  status  of  the 
clergy.  1885  Times  10  Apr.  9  The  question  of  delimiting 
the  Russo-Afghan  frontier. 

Delimitate  (dflrmifidt),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L .delimitare\  see  prec.]  =prec. 

1884  Manch.  Exam.  3  Dec.  5/5  The  territory  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  delimitated  on  an  appended  map.  1891  Times  18 
Hay ,  The  Commission  to  delimitate  the  frontier  between 
Burmah  and  Siam. 

Delimitation  (clz'limitc-jbn).  [a.  F.  delimi¬ 
tation  (1773  in  Hatzf.),  n.  of  action  from  delimiter 
to  Delimit.]  The  action  of  delimiting ;  the  fact 
of  being  delimited  ;  determination  of  a  limit  or 
boundary ;  esp.  of  the  frontier  of  a  territory. 

1836  Sir  H.  Taylor  Statesman  xvi.  116  The  delimitation  of 
those  bounds  within  which  a  statesman’s  dispensation  should 
be  confined.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi  iv.  (1869)  no 
They  [territorial  names]  came  to  signify  districts  of  fixed  and 
known  delimitation.  1884  Leeds  Mercury  13  Mar.,  The  de¬ 
limitation  of  the  frontier  of  Turkestan  and  Kashgar. 

Delimitative  (clzTi*mit«'tiv),  a.  [f.  delimitdt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  delimitare  to  Delimit  +  -ive.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  function  of  delimitation. 

1887  Spectator  3  Sept.  1171  A  Delimitative  Commission  is 
to  mark  out  the  frontier. 

Delimitize  :  see  De-  II.  1. 
t  Deli  ne,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  delyne.  [ad.  L. 
delinea-re  :  see  Delineate.  Cf.  Aline  v.,  and  mod. 
F.  ddiiUer  (Littre) .]  trans.  To  mark  out  by  lines ; 
to  outline,  sketch;  =  Delineate  v.  i,  2. 

1589  Ive  Fortif.  36  Proceede  as  in  the  delyning  of  a  bul- 
warke.  <11734  North  Exam.  (1740)  523  A  certain  Plan 
had  been  defined  out  for  a  farther  Proceeding. 

Delineable  (dzTriu'iab’l),  a.  i-are.  [f.  L.  de¬ 
li  ned-re  to  Delineate  :  see  -ble.]  Capable  of 
being  delineated. 

1661  Feltham  Resolves,  Litsoria ,  etc.  Lett.  xvii.  85  In 
either  Vision  there  is  something  not  delineable. 

t  Delineament  (chTi’mjament).  Obs.  [f.  L. 
detined-re  :  see  -ment  ;  cf.  lineament .]  The  action 
of  delineating,  or  an  instance  of  this  ;  delinea¬ 
tion. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  57  The  delineament  of 
wretchednesse.  1612  Selden  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  xi.  Notes 
1 81  For  similitude  of  delineaments  and  composture.  1653 
H.  More  Ant  id.  Ath.  11.  v.  (1712)  52  The  more  rude  and 
careless  strokes  and  delineaments  of  Divine  Providence. 

Delineate,  ppL  a.  arch,  or  poetic,  [ad.  L. 
delinedt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  deltnedre :  see  next.]  De¬ 
lineated  ;  traced  out,  portrayed,  described,  etc. 
(Also  used  as  a  participle.) 

1596  Edw.  Ill ,  11.  ii.  27  Still  do  I  see  in  him  delineate  His 
mother's  visage.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  247 
Such  an  even  and  delineate  proportion.  1619  Bainbridge 
Descr.  late  Comet  11  That  forme  which,  .is  delineate  in  the 
planispheare.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  v.  508  (MS.)  But 
where’s  the  Muse  can  give  delineate  life  To  heavenly  Thyrsa. 
1848  Bailey  Eestus  Proem  (ed.  3)  7/1  And  for  the  soul  of 
man  delineate  here. 
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Delineate  (d/lhuV't),  v.  Also  6  delineat, 
6-7  deliniat(e.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  dellnedre  to 
outline,  sketch  out,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  linedre  to  draw 
lines,  llnea,  line  :  cf.  depict ,  describe .] 

1.  trans .  To  trace  out  by  lines,  trace  the  outline 
of,  as  on  a  chart  or  map. 

1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glassc  6  Geographic  does 
deliniat,  and  set  out  the  universal  earth.  1612  Drayton 
Poly-olb.  A  b,  The  Map,  lively  delineating  to  thee  every 
inountaine,  forrest,  river  and  valley.  1710  Berkeley  Princ. 
Hum.  Knowl.  §  127  When  therefore  I  delineate  a  triangle 
on  paper,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  viii.  §  409  Other 
currents  . .  delineated  on  [the]  Plates.  .  1870  F.  R.  Wilson 
Ch.  Lindisf  61  The  exact  position  is  delineated  on  the 
plan. 

2.  To  trace  in  outline,  sketch  out  (something  to 
be  constructed)  ;  to  outline ;  4  to  make  the  first 
draught  of’  (J.). 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Delineate ,  to  draw  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  anything.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  ii.  (1851)  103 
God.. never  intended  to  leave  the  government  thereof  de¬ 
lineated  here  in  such  curious  architecture  to  be  patch’t  after¬ 
wards.  1670  Marvell  Corr.  cliv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  338  Not 
willing  nor  prepared  to  deliniate  his  whole  proposal!.  1764 
Reid  Inquiry  vi.  §  15.  172,  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate 
such  a  process.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  394  Our  laws 
and  the  whole  constitution  of  our  state  having  been  thus 
delineated. 

3.  To  represent  by  a  drawing;  to  draw,  por¬ 
tray. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  hi.  vii.  (1660)  130  Plants.. de¬ 
lineated  with  lims,  sprigs,  or  branches.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xi.  251  With  the  same  reason  they  may  de¬ 
lineate  old  Nestor  like  Adonis.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat. 

1 1,  They  were  accused  of  being  Anthropomorphites  ;  deline¬ 
ating  the  Almighty  as  they  did  with  hands,  with  eyes,  and 
with  feet.  1865  Grotk  Plato  I.  i.  17  If  horses  or  lions  could 
paint,  they  would  delineate  their  gods  in  form  like  them¬ 
selves. 

4.  Jig.  To  portray  in  words;  to  describe. 

a  1618  Raleigh  (J.),  It  followeth,  to  delineate  the  region 
in  which  God  first  planted  his  delightful  garden.  1680  J. 
Chamberlayne  (title),  Sacred  Poem,  Wherein  the  Birth, 
Miracles,  &c.  of  the  Most  Holy  Jesus  are  Delineated. 
1791  Boswell  Jolmson  Introd.,  When  I  delineate  him  with¬ 
out  reserve.  1868  Nettleship  Brozvning  Introd.  3  Great 
as  is  his  power  in  delineating  all  human  passion. 

Hence  Delineating  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  vi.  lx,  The  Land-skip,  Mixture, 
and  Delineatings.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  A  musem.  142  The 
Delineating  Ink.  .for  delineating  upon  stone. 

Delineation  (dninzi^-Jhn).  Also  6- 7  deli- 
niation.  [ad.  L.  dellnedtion-em}  n.  of  action  f. 
dellnedre ,  to  Delineate.  So  in  F.  (Pare,  16th  c.).] 
The  action  or  product  of  delineating. 

1.  The  action  of  tracing  out  something  by  lines ; 
the  drawing  of  a  diagram,  geometrical  figure,  etc. ; 
cotter,  a  drawing,  diagram,  or  figure. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  ii.  11  Whereupon  follow  diuers 
delineations  and  constructions.  1589  Puttenham  Eng. 
Poesie  in.  iv.  (Arb.)  159  Declination ,  delineation ,  dimention. 
are  scholasticall  termes  in  deede,  and  yet  very  proper.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  viii.  314  In  the  deliniations  of 
many  Maps  of  Africa,  the  River  Niger  exceedeth  it  about 
ten  degrees  in  length.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  234  The 
delineations  of  the  sphere  have  by  the  Greeks,  .been  greatly 
abused.  1811  Pinkerton  Pctral.  I.  335  There  are  generally 
several  colours  together,  and  these  are  arranged  in  striped, 
dotted,  and  clouded  delineations. 

2.  The  action  of  tracing  in  outline  something  to 
be  constructed  ;  a  sketch,  outline,  plan,  rough  draft. 
Usually  Jig. 

1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  939  Painters,  .when  they  in¬ 
tend  to  paint  a  King,  first  draw  out  the  proportion  upon  a 
table,  .a  man  may  by  that  deliniation.  .easely  perceiue  that 
the  Image  of  a  King  is  there  painted.  1678  Cudworth 
Intell.  Syst .  132  In  the  Seed  is  conteined  the  Whole  De¬ 
lineation  of  the  Future  man.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat. 
6,  I  call  it  only  a  Delineation,  or  rude  draught.  1853 
Marsden  Early  Pur  it.  92  Cartwright’s  bold  assertion,  that 
the  New  Testament  contains  the  exact  delineation  of  a 
Christian  church. 

3.  The  action  or  manner  of  representing  an  object 
by  a  drawing  or  design ;  pictorial  representation, 
portraiture  ;  concr.  a  portrait,  likeness,  picture. 

1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits (1616)  90  If  with  a  bad 
pensill  he  draw  ill  fauoured  shapes,  and  of  bad  delineation. 
1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  17  If  Galen  would  not  haue 
Plants  and  Hearbes  painted,  .how  would  hee  haue  endured 
the  delineation  of  the  parts  of  our  body?  1801  Strutt 
Sports  tjr  Past.  j.  i.  12  This  delineation  ..taken  from  a 
manuscript  and  illuminated  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  iv.  (1835)  ^6  We  shall  have 
phantasms  of  the  most  perfect  delineation. 

4.  The  action  of  portraying  in  words. 

1603  Daniel  Def.  Rhime  (1717)  19  In  these  Delineations 
of  Men.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  v.  11  Let  us  begin 
then  with  the  delineation  of  the  first  member  of  this  hideous 
Mystery.  1781  CowrER  Lett.  10  Oct.,  My  delineations  of 
the  heart  are  from  my  own  experience.  1870  Emerson  Soc. 
<5-  Solit.,  Bks.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  82  Xenophon’s  delineation 
of  Athenian  manners. 

J*  5.  Lineal  descent  or  derivation.  Obs.  rare. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  69  b  From  him,  by 
order  of  delineation  and  rightfull  succession,  the  kingdom 
discended  to  Arimba. 

Delineative  (dilriu’iAiv),  a.  £f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  dellnedre  to  Delineate  +  -ive.]  Pertaining  to 
delineation  ;  tending  to  delineate. 

1892  Clerke  Fatn.  Studies  Homer  x.  276  The  delineative 
inlaying  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles. 


Delineator  (di'lrnzV'to-i).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  dellnedre  to  Delineate.] 

1.  One  who  delineates,  sketches,  or  depicts. 

1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  52  (R.)  We  are  tempted  to  exclaim, 
with  a  modern  delineator  of  characters,  ‘Alas,  poor  human 
nature  ’.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  202  An  un¬ 

biassed  delineator  of  facts.  1865  Wright  Hist.  Caricature 
vi.  (1875)  100  The  mediaeval  artists  in  general  were  not  very 
good  delineators  of  form. 

2.  An  instrument  for  tracing  outlines. 

1774  Specif  W.  Stored  s  Patent  No.  1183  An  optical  In¬ 
strument  or  accurate  delineator.  1844  Civ.  Eng.  §  A  r chit. 
Jrnl.  VII.  237  A  profile  delineator  . .  Improvements  in  ap¬ 
paratus  for  obtaining  the  profile  of  various  forms  or  figures. 

Delineatory  (dflrm’i  atari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ory.]  Belonging  to  delineation ;  descriptive. 

1834  H.  O’Brien  Round  Towers  Ireland  129,  I  have 
traced  from  the  Irish,  .its  delineatory  name. 

Delineatress  (dilbni^tres).  rare.  [f.  De¬ 
lineator  :  see  -ess.]  A  female  delineator. 

1876  Daily  News  22  Aug.  3  Madame  Materna,  the  de¬ 
lineatress  of  Bri'innhilda. 

t  Deli’neature.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  ofL.  de¬ 
llnedre  -1-  -ure.]  Delineation  ;  description. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Delineature ,  the  same  [as  Delineation ]  ;  or, 
a  delineature.  1635  Brathwait  Arcad.  Pr.  11.  93  In  the 
delineature  of  those  features.  1659  A.  Loveday  in  R.  Love- 
day' s  Lett.  (1663)  A  vj  a,  Without  any  other  additional  de¬ 
lineature. 

f  Delrniment.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dellnl merit -urn , 
f.  detin -,  delenlre.~\ 

J727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deliniment,  a  mitigating  or  asswaging. 

+  Delini'tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  L.  de- 
linere  to  besmear  (ppl.  stem  delit-)  :  see  -tion.] 
The  action  of  smearing. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xviii.  68  The  Definition  also  of 
the  Infant’s  Ears  and  Nostrils  with  the  Spittle  of  the  Priest. 

+  Delrnque,  v.  Obs.  rare ~°.  [ad.  L.  delin- 
qu-erc  to  fail,  be  lacking,  be  at  fault,  offend,  f.  De- 

I.  3  -klinquere  to  leave:  so  F.  dttinque-r  (15th  c. 
in  Littre).]  (See  quot.) 

1623  Cocker  am  ii.,  To  Leaue,  delinque. 

t  Delinquence.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  delinquentia 
(Tertullian),  f.  delinquent-em}  Delinquent  a.  : 
see  -ence.]  The  fact  of  being  a  delinquent ;  cul¬ 
pable  failure  in  duty. 

1682  A  ddress  fr.  Hereford  in  Loud.  Gaz.  N o.  1695/1  Prayers 
.  .and.  .Vows  of  Allegiance,  .are  the  best  Offerings  we  have 
to  attone  Heaven  for  our  Delinquence.  1779-81  Johnson 
L.  P .,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  103  All  his  delinquences  observed  and 
aggravated.  1832  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  390  Rights  . .  are 
to  be  sacrificed  without  either  proved  delinquence  or  tendered 
compensation. 

Delinquency  (d/lrqkwensi).  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 

-ENCY.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  a  delinquent ; 
failure  in  or  neglect  of  duty  ;  more  generally,  vio¬ 
lation  of  duty  or  right ;  the  condition  of  being 
guilty,  guilt. 

1648  A  rticles  of  Peace  xxvii.  in  Milton's  Wks.  (1851)  II., 
In  case  of  Refractories  or  Delinquency,  [they]  may  distrain 
and  imprison,  and  cause  such  Delinquents  to  be  distrained 
and  imprisoned,  a  16C1  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  80 
Such  as  compounded  for  their  reputed  delinquency  in  our 
late  civil  wars.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  1.  112 
They  were  old  offenders  in  the  same  degree  of  delinquency. 
1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  II.  xxviii.  256,  I  know 
not  any  act  of  delinquency  she  has  committed.  1892  Sir 
H.  H.  Lopes  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVII.  142/1  There  must 
be  moral  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  person  proceeded 
against. 

b.  (with  pi.)  An  act  of  delinquency ;  a  fault,  sin 
of  omission  ;  an  offence,  misdeed. 

1636  G.  Sandys  Paraphr.  Job  (J.),  Can  Thy  years  deter¬ 
mine  like  the  age  of  man  That  thou  should’st  my  delin¬ 
quencies  exquire?  1651  G.  W.  tr.  CcrweVs  hist.  209  From 
these  Delinquencies  proceed  greater  crimes.  1854  Emerson 
Lett.  <5-  Soc.  Aims ,  Comic  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  205  The  yawning 
delinquencies  of  practice.  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scott. 

II.  v.  175  If  delinquencies  be  committed  in  the  playground, 
they  may  be  reported  to  the  masters. 

Delinquent  (dilrqkwent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
delinquent- cm,  pr.  pple.  of  delinquere :  see  De¬ 
linque  and  -ent.  Caxton  used  a  form  in  - aunt ,  a. 
F.  d dlin quant,  pr.  pple.  of  dllinquer.’] 

A.  adj.  Failing  in,  or  neglectful  of,  a  duty  or 
obligation ;  defaulting ;  faulty ;  more  generally, 
guilty  of  a  misdeed  or  offence. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  93  Having  offended  or 
being  delinquent  in  any  duetie.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  viii.  (1632)  562  Whensoeuer  one  Prince  is  delinquent 
against  another,  a  1640  J.  Ball  Anszu.  to  Can  1.  (1642)  26 
The  Ministerie  may  lie  lawfull,  though  in  many  particulars 
delinquent  and  deficient.  1709  Sacheverell  Sernt.  15  Aug. 
4  He  stands  delinquent.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  276 
A  delinquent  school-boy.  1891  Daily  Nezvs  5  Feb.  5/4  What 
are  *  delinquent  parishes  *  ?.  .parishes  that  have  a  provoking 
habit  of  neglecting  to  hand  over  the  sums  that  are  due  from 
them  on  account  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

b.  transf.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  delinquent. 

1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  129  A  purchaser  of  this  or 
any  other  delinquent  lands.  1889  Bruce  Plant.  Negro  218 
Sold  out  by  the  public  auctioneer  for  delinquent  taxes. 

33.  sb,  1.  One  who  fails  in  duty  or  obligation,  a 
defaulter  ;  more  generally,  one  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  the  law,  an  offender. 

1484  Caxton  Chivalry  34  To  punysshe  the  trespacers  and 
delynquaunts.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  vi.  12  Did  he  not 


straight  In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  teare?  1638 
Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (1654)  II.  11.  61  When  the  Delin¬ 
quent  concurs  in  opinion  with  the  judge.  1709  Steele  & 
Swift  Tatler  No.  74  »  10  Where  Crimes  are  enormous,  the 
Delinquent  deserves  little  Pity.  1836  H.  Coleridge  North. 
Worthies  (1852)  I.  50  Severe  prosecution  of  delinquents. 
1865  Livingstone  Zambesi  xx.  410  This  deliberation  how¬ 
ever  gave  the  delinquents  a  chance  of  escape. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  A  name  applied  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party  to  those  who  assisted  Charles  I  or 
Charles  II,  by  arms,  money,  or  personal  service, 
in  levying  war,  1642-1660. 

The  term  was  exhaustively  defined  by  an  Order  of  27 
March,  1643.  As  it  practically  included  all  Royalists,  it 
became  in  common  parlance  almost  synonymous  with 
Cavalier . 

1643  Ordinance  of  Par  It.  April  1  Preamb.,  That  the  estates 
of  such  notorious  Delinquents,  as  have  been  the  causes  or 
Instruments  of  the  publick  calamities,  .should  be  converted 
and  applyed  towards  the  supportation  of  the  great  charges 
of  the  Commonwealth,  c  1643  Ballad*  A  Mad  World '  in 
The  Rump  1.  (1662)  48  A  Monster  now  Delinquent  term’d 
He  is  declared  to  be,  And  that  his  lands,  as  well  as  goods, 
Sequestered  ought  to  be.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  in. 
(1702)  I.  212  Hereupon,  they  [the  Commons]  call’d  whom 
they  pleased,  Delinquents.  1648  D.  Jenkins  Wks.  7  A  De¬ 
linquent  is  he  who  adhears  to  the  Kings  Enemies;  Com. 
Sur.  Litil.  261.  This  shewes  who  are  delinquents.  1670 
Moral  State  Eng.  21  The  bleeding  estates  of  unhappy  de¬ 
linquents.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  liv.  169. 

Delrnquently,  adv.  rare~°.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  a  delinquent  manner ;  so  as  to  fail  in  duty. 

1864  in  Webster. 

•|-  Delrnquish,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  delinquere  (see 
Delinque),  after  relinquish.  (OF.  had  a  rare  d£- 
linquir  =  ddlinquer  :  so  Pr.  and  Sp.  delinquir.) ] 
intr.  To  fail  in  duty  or  obligation  ;  to  be  guilty  of 
a  delinquency. 

1606  J.  King  4 th  Serin.  Hampton  Crt.  13  Must  all  be  re- 
moued.  .because  some  had  delinquished  ? 

t  Delinquishment.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ment.] 

1.  Failure  in  duty;  a  fault,  offence,  delinquency. 

1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  23  a,  Thou  shalt  be  my  vninno- 

cence,  and  whole  summe  of  delinquishment.  1633  T.  Adams 
Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  1  Suffering  for  our  delinquishments. 

2.  =  Relinquishment,  {bombastic  nonce-use.) 

1603  Dkkker  Grissil  (Shaks.  Soc.)  21  Though  to  my  discon- 
solation,  I  will  oblivionize  my  love  to  the  Welsh  widow,  and 
do  here  proclaim  my  delinquishment. 

+  DeTiquate,  w.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  deliqud-re  trans.  to  clear  off,  clarify  (a  liquid), 
f.  De-  I.  3  +  liquare  to  liquefy,  melt,  dissolve.] 

1.  trans.  To  dissolve  (in  a  liquid),  melt  down. 

1673  Ray  Joum.  Lozu  C.  273  It  seemed . .  to  have  a  mixture 

of  Sulphur  and  fixt  salt  deliquated  in  it. 

2.  intr.  To  deliquesce. 

1669  Boyle  Contn.  Nezu  Exp.  1.  (1682)  37,  I  caused  an  un¬ 
usual  Brine  to  be  made,  by  suffering  Sea-salt  to  deliquate  in 
the  moist  air.  1680  —  Exp.  Chan.  Princ.  1.  5  Salt  of  Tartar 
left  in  moist  Cellars  to  deliquate.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  373 
A  salt  crystallized  in  small  needles,  easily  deliquating. 

Hence  DeTiquated  ppl.  a. 

1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  9  Precipitated  by  deliquated 
Oil  of  Tartar.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  50  Oil  of  Vitriol 
and  deliquated  Salt  of  Tartar. 

+  Deliqua’tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec. : 
see  -ation.J  The  process  of  deliquating;  deli¬ 
quescence. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  264  Sometimes 
digestion  needful  is,  and,  deliquation  too.  Ibid.  270  Deli- 
qiiation  is  the  liquation  of  a  concrete  (as  salt,  powder  cal¬ 
cined,  &c.)  set  in  an  humid  and  frigid  place  . .  that  it  flow, 
having  a  watery  form.  1657  in  Phys.  Diet. 

+  Deli*que.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  deliquiujn  :  see 
below ;  cf.  reliquei]  =  Deliquium  1  1  ;  failure. 

1645  Rutherford  Tryal  <5*  Tri.  Faith  (1845I  71  It  cometh 
from  a  delique  in  the  affections  . .  that  there  is  a  swooning 
and  delique  of  words. 

Deliquesce  (delikwe*s),  v.  [ad.  L.  deliquesc- 
ere  to  melt  away,  dissolve,  disappear,  f.  De-  I.  3  + 
liquescere  to  become  liquid,  melt,  inceptive  of 
liquere  to  be  liquid,  clear,  etc.]  intr. 

1.  Chem.  To  melt  or  become  liquid  by  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  as  certain  salts. 

1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  14  They  attract  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  and  deliquesce,  or  run  liquid.  1780  Phil.  Trans. 
LXX.  349  This  pot-ash  . .  deliquesces  a  little  in  moist  air. 
1876  Pag e  Advd.  Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  xvi.  299  Pure  chloride  of 
sodium  is  not  liable  to  deliquesce. 

b.  Biol.  To  liquefy  or  melt  away,  as  some  parts 
of  fungi  or  other  plants  of  low  organization,  in  the 
process  of  growth  or  of  decay. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  953  [The  brain’s]  disposition 
to  deliquesce  when  exposed,  .to  the  air.  1872  Oliver  Elan. 
Bot.  11.  292  [Fungi]  often  deliquesce  when  mature.  1882 
Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  272  Zoogonidia  which  are  set  free 
by  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  becoming  gelatinous  and 
deliquescing. 

2.  gen.  To  melt  away  (lit.  and  Jig.).  (Mostly 
humorous  or  affected .) 

1858  O.  W*  Holmes  Ant.  Brcakf-t.  xi.  (1891)  256,  I  have 
known  several  very  genteel  idiots  whose  whole  vocabulary 
had  deliquesced  into  some  half  dozen  expressions,  i860  — 
Elsie  V.  107  Undue  apprehensions  . .  of  its  tendency  to  de¬ 
liquesce  and  resolve  itself .  .  into  puddles  of  creamy  fluid. 
1871  Jowett  Plato  I.  436  If  while  the  man  is  alive  the  body 
deliquesces  and  decays. 

Hence  Deliquescing  vbl .  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1791  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  330  Some  of  the  deliquescing 
part  of  the  mass. 
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Deliquescence  (delikwe-sens).  ff.  Deliques¬ 
cent  :  see  -ence.  (So  mod.F.  1792  in  Hatzf.)] 
The  process  of  deliquescing  or  melting  away ;  esp. 
the  melting  or  liquefying  of  a  salt  by  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  air. 

1800  Henry  Epit.  Chem .  (1808)  118  This  change  is  termed 
deliquescence.  1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  503/2  The 
nucleated  cells  . .  gradually  disappear  by  a  kind  of  solution 
or  deliquescence.  1863  Hawthorne  Our  Old  Ilowe  (1883) 

I. ^259  The  English  ..  hurry  to  the  seaside  with  red,  per¬ 
spiring  faces,  in  a  state  of  combustion  and  deliquescence. 

Jig.  1881  Spectator  19  Mar.  373  The  deliquescence  . .  of 
beliefs. 

b.  concr .  The  liquid  or  solution  resulting  from 
this  process. 

x75<>  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  148  This  deliquescence  or 
solution  always  has  an  acrid  taste,  i860  O.  W.  Holmes 
Poems,  De  Sauty ,  Drops  of  deliquescence  glistened  on  his 
forehead. 

Deliquescency  (delikwe-sensi).  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being  deliquescent; 
tendency  to  deliquesce. 

1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  IVatcrs  II.  42  Some  attribute  this  de¬ 
liquescency  of  salt  to  the  redundance  of  an  alcali.  i860 
Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vi.  vii.  §3.  53. 

Deliquescent  (delik  we'senr,  a.  [mod.  ad.  L. 
deliquescent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  deliquescere  to  Deli¬ 
quesce.  So  in  mod.F.  (1783  in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  Chem.  That  deliquesces  ;  having  the  property 
of  melting  or  becoming  liquid  by  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  air. 

1791  Editi.  New  Disp.  381  Mild  fixed  alkali  is.  .consider¬ 
ably  deliquescent.  i8iz-6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <5-  Art 

II.  482  A  salt  is  deliquescent,  when  it  has  a  greater  attrac¬ 
tion  for  water  than  the  air,  as  it  will  in  that  case  take  water 
from  the  air.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  iv.  (1873)66  Those 
salts  answer  best  for  preserving  cheese  which  contain  most 
of  the  deliquescent  chlorides. 

2.  a.  Biol.  Melting  away  in  the  process  of  growth 
or  of  decay  :  see  Deliquesce  i  b. 

1874  Cooke  Fungi  28  It  is  very  difficult  to  observe  the 
structure  of  the  hymenium,  on  account  of  its  deliquescent 
nature. 

b.  Bot.  Branching  in  such  a  way  that  the  main 
stem  or  axis  is,  as  it  were,  dissolved  in  ramifications. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Deliquescent  . .  as  the  head  of  an  oak 
tree.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  3.  49  Thus  the  trunk  is 
dissolved  into  branches,  or  is  deliquescent,  as  in  the  White 
Elm. 

3.  humorously.  Dissolving  (in  perspiration). 

1837  Syd.  Smith  Let.  Singleton  Wks.  1859  H.  294/1  Strid¬ 
ing1  over  the  stiles  to  Church,  with  a  second-rate  wife — dusty 
and  deliquescent — and  four  parochial  children,  full  of  cate¬ 
chism  and  bread  and  butter,  a  1876  M.  Collins  Pen 
Sketches  I.  180  The  dusty  and  deliquescent  pedestrian. 

+  Delrquiate,  V.  Chem.  06s.  [irreg.  f.  I.. 
deliquare  (Deliquate),  or  f.  Deliquium  2.]  intr. 

=  Deliquate  2,  Deliquesce. 

1782  Wedgwood  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  323  No  crystal¬ 
lization  was  formed:  the  dry  salt,  .deliquiated  in  the  air. 
1810  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  (1840)  II.  397  Urea,  .deliquiates, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  into  a  thick  brown  liquid.  1854  J* 
Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  14  Other  salts  . .  become 
liquid,  or  deliquiate. 

+  Deliquiation.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from 
prec.]  =  Deliquescence. 

1782  Wedgwood  in  Phil.  Trans .  LXX.  324  A  salt,  .which 
.  .would  have  crystallized  long  before  the  alkali  became  dry, 
or  remained  after  its  deliquiation. 

1'  Deli'quity.  Obs.  [f.  I..  deliqu-us  lacking, 
wanting  +  -ity  :  cf.  obliqflity .]  Delinquency,  guilt. 

1692  Christ  Exalted  §  158  Christ.. hath  infinitely  more 
Holiness  than  our  sins  have  of  Deliquity  or  Malignity  in 
them. 

Deliquium 1  (cUli*kwi£m).  arch .  [L.  deli- 
quium  failure,  want,  f.  delinquere  ( deliqu -)  :  see 
Delinque,  Delict,  and  cf.  Delique.] 

1.  Failure  of  the  vital  powers  ;  a  swoon,  fainting 
fit.  Also  fig. 

[1597  J.  King  On  Jonas  (1864)  i8o<Stanf.)  His  soul  forsook 
him,  as  it  were,  and  there  was  deliquium  animcei\  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  iii.  1.  ii,  He.  .carries  Bisket,  Aquavitse, 
or  some  strong  waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums. 
1681  Glanvill  Saddled  sinus  14  Strange  things  men  report 
to  have  seen  during  those  Deliquiums.  1746  Brit.  Mag. 
102  He.. was  seiz’d  with  a  sudden  Deliquium.  1867  Car¬ 
lyle  Remin.  (1881)  II.  10  Jeffrey,  .bewildered  the  poor  jury 
into  temporary  deliquium  or  loss  of  wits. 

+  2.  A  failure  of  light,  as  in  an  eclipse.  Obs. 

1647  Crasiiaw  Poems  160  Forcing  his  sometimes  eclipsed 
face  to  be  A  long  deliquium  to  the  light  of  thee.  1663  J. 
Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  5  The  strange  deliquium  of  Light 
in  the  Sun  about  the  death  of  Qesar.  1671  Shadwell 
Humorists  iii.  33,  I  have  suffer’d  a  Deliquium ,  viz.  an 
Eclipse. 

3.  Confused  with  Deliquium  2,  as  if  =  melting 
away,  or  state  of  having  melted  away  :  usually  fig. 

a  1711  Ken  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  281  Her  Pow’rs  in 
Liquefaction  soft  exhal’d,  She  into  amorous  Deliquium  falls. 
1837  Carlyle  Fr .  Rev.  (1857)  I*  *•  vii.  viii.  212  The  As¬ 
sembly  melts,  under  such  pressure,  into  deliquium  ;  or,  as  it 
is  officially  called,  adjourns.  1858  —  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  iv. 
v.  312  Stalwart  sentries  were  found  melted  into  actual  de¬ 
liquium  of  swooning. 

t  Deli  quium  Obs.  [L.  deliquium  flowing 
down,  dropping  down,  f.  deliquare :  see  Deli¬ 
quate.]  =  Deliquescence. 

1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  9  Deliquium ,  is  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  of  a  hard  body  into  a  liquor,  as  salt . .  in  a  moist,  cold  j 


place.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  407  Death  is  a  pre¬ 
paring  Deliquium,  or  melting  us  down  into  a  Menstruum, 
fit  for  the  Chymistry  of  the  Resurrection  to  work  on.  1727- 
51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Salt  of  tartar,  or  any  fixed  alcali, 
set  in  a  cellar,  .runs,  into  a  kind  of  liquor,  called  by  the 
chymists,  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium.  1823  J.  B adcock 
Dom.  A  musem.  46  As  much  hot  oil  of  tartar,  per  deliquium, 
as  will  saturate  the  acid. 

Deliracy  (di’li'rasi).  rare.  [f.  Delikate  :  cf. 
accuracy,  piracy,  and  see  -ACY.]  Subjection  to  de¬ 
lirium  :  cf.  Delirancy. 

1824  Southey  Bk.  of  Ch.  (1841)  543  By  lunacy,  deliracy,  or 
apathy. 

Delirament  (dilrrament).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  dellrdment-um,  f.  delirdre :  see  Delire  v.,  and 
-ment.]  Raving,  frenzy,  insanity  ;  a  craze. 

c  1440  Catgrave  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  1421  That  the!  calle 
feith,  we  calle  delirament.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iii. 
593  He  was  deiect  be  daft  delyrament.  1605  Bell  Motives 
cone .  Romish  Faith  Pref.  12  These  and  like  popish  delira- 
ments.  1856  Ferrier/;^/.  Metaph.  vm.  v.  22p  Some  of  the 
fashionable  deliraments  of  the  day,  such  as  clairvoyance  and 
.  .spirit-rapping. 

t  Delirancy.  Obs.  [f.  Delirant  or  L.  dell- 
rdnt-em,  corresponding  to  L.  type  *delirdntia  :  see 
-ancy.]  Raving,  frenzy,  madness. 

xfiS9  Gauden  Tears  208  A  Manichean  dotage  and  deli¬ 
rancy  seiseth  upon  them.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1. 
v.  691  This  attempt  of  his  was  no  other  than  a  plain  Deli¬ 
rancy,  or  Atheistick  Phrenzy  in  him.  a  1734  North  Lives 
(1890)  III.  144  This  was  a  sort  of  delirancy. 

Delirant  (dzDP’ranO,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  de - 
lirdnt-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  delirdre  (see  Delire  v.),  or 
a  corresponding  F.  delirant  (18th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  pr. 
pple.  of  dJlircr.] 

+  A.  adj.  Raving,  mad,  insane.  Obs . 

1600  Lodge  in  Englands  Helicon  D  b,  Age  makes  silly 
swaines  delirant.  1681  Glanvill  Sadducismus  1.  (1726)  66 
What  can  be  imagined  more  delirant  and  more  remote  from 
common  sense?  Ibid.  71  This  Man  . .  is  either  delirant  and 
crazed,  or  else  plays  Tricks. 

B.  sb.  Med.  =  Delirifacient. 

1872  Tanner  s  Mem.  Poison  Pref.  (ed.  3)  8  Neurotics  :  sub¬ 
divided  into  Narcotics,  Anaesthetics,  Inebriants,  Delirants 
[etc.]. 

t  Delirate,  V.  Obs.  rare  ~ 1.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 

L.  delirdre  :  see  Delire  v .  and  -ate  3.]  a.  trans. 

=  Deliriate.  b.  intr.  =  Delire  2.  Hence  De- 
lrrating  ppl.  a. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  11.  393  (L.)  They  say  it 
[ivy]  hath  an  infatuating  and  delirating  spirit  in  it.  1623 
Cockeram,  Delirate ,  to  dote. 

Deliration  (delink -Jon),  [ad.  L.  deliration- em3 
n.  of  action  from  delirdre  :  see  Delire  v.] 

1.  Delirium,  aberration  of  mind  ;  frenzy,  madness. 

1600  ILosp.  Inc.  Fooles  9  Deliration  is  oftentimes  a  Symp- 

tome . .  of  an  feuer.  Ibid.  10  Frensie  being  a  far  more  violent 
infirmitie  than  deliration  or  dotage.  1668  H.  More  Div. 
Dial.  11.  xiv.  (1713)  132  As  idely  as  those  that  pill  Straws  or 
tie  knots  on  Rushes  in  a  fit  of  Deliration  or  Lunacy.  1840 
Carlyle  Heroes  v.  (1858)  323  An  earnestness,  .which,  .drove 
him  into  the  strangest  incoherences,  almost  delirations. 
1855  Miss  A.  Manning  O.  Chelsea  Bun-house  iii.  45  Her 
Deliration  incessantly  finding  Vent  in  an  incoherent  Babble. 

+  b.  A  rendering  delirious  or  temporarily  insane. 

1656  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri.  (1712)  19  The  Effect  is  the 
deliration  of  the  party  after  he  awakes,  for  he  takes  his 
Dreams  for.  .real  Transactions. 

2.  fig.  Wildly  absurd  behaviour  or  speech,  as  if 
arising  from  aberration  of  mind. 

1603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  27  What  a  Deliration  is  this 
in  our  graue,  learned  and  famous  College  of. .  Physicians  ! 
1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  848  The  many  atheistick  hal¬ 
lucinations  or  delirations  concerning  it  [cogitation].  1821 
New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  123  The  bombastic  deliration  of 
Lee’s  tragedy,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Worship  122  In 
creeds  never  was  such  levity:  witness.. the  periodic  ‘re¬ 
vivals  \  .the  deliration  of  rappings. 

+  Deli  re,  V-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  delirdre  to  be  de¬ 
ranged,  crazy,  out  of  one’s  wits,  orig.  to  go  out  of 
the  furrow,  to  deviate  from  the  straight,  go  off ;  f. 
De-  I.  2  +  lira  ridge,  furrow,  in  ploughing  ;  with 
sense  2  cf.  F.  deliver  (in  Rabelais,  16th  c.)  ‘  to 
doat,  rave,  do  things  against  reason  ’  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  intr.  To  go  astray,  go  wrong,  err. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (1841)  204  God  wyl  be  vengyd  on  man. . 
That  wyl  nevyr  be  schrevyn,  but  evyrmore  doth  delyre. 
1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11.  339  Sa  peirt  for  to  delyre  Fra 
Venus  Court,  or  thairfra  for  to  gyre  ?  1633  T.  Adams  Exp. 

2  Peter  ii.  5  He  repents  not  as  man  does,  for  he  cannot  de¬ 
lire  and  err  as  man  does. 

2.  To  go  astray  from  reason  ;  to  wander  in  mind, 
be  delirious  or  mad,  to  rave. 

Hence  Delrring///.  a. 

1600  Hosp.  Inc .  Fooles  10  Franticke  and  deliring  Fooles. . 
who  . .  swarue  from  all  sense.  1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies 
iv.  xv,  How  fresh  bloud  dotes  !  O  how  green  Youth  delires  ! 
1675  R.  Burtiiogge  Causa  Dei  196  He  delires,  and  is  out  of 
his  Wits,  that  would  preferr  it  [moonlight]  before  the  Sun 
by  Day. 

t  Belrrement.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  ddirement , 
c  a  raving  or  doating  ’  (Cotgr.),  ad.  L.  delirament - 
um.]  =  Delirament. 

1613  Hkywood  Silver  Age  11.  i,  Thus — thou  art  here,  and 
there, — With  me,  at  home,  and  at  one  instant  both  !  In  vain 
are  these  delirements,  and  to  me  Most  deeply  incredible.  \ 
1637  —  Dial.  iv.  Wks.  1874  VI.  179  With  fond  delirements  I 
let  him  others  charme.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  4 
1  This  delirement  never  came  into  the  holy  apostles'  minds.  | 


Deliria,  occas.  pi.  of  Delirium. 

Deliriant  (dili-riant),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  [f.  De¬ 
lirium  :  cf.  next,  and  ansesthesiant,  etc.] 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Deliriant ,  having  power  to  produce 
delirium.  Applied  to  such  drugs  as  henbane,  Indian  hemp, 
and  such  like. 

t  Deli’riate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dellri-um  Deli¬ 
rium  +  -ate  8.]  trans.  To  make  delirious. 

1658  R.  Franck  North.  Mem.  (1821)  p.  iii,  Now  so  gener- 
ally  and  epidemically  the  kingdom  was  diseased,  that  de- 
liriatcd  and  distracted,  they  let  one  another  blood,  a  1711 
Ken  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  478  Their  Love  mis¬ 
plac’d  deliriates  their  Wit. 

Delirifacient  (dilirifi?i-Jient),  a.  and  sb.  Med. 
[f.  L.  delirium.  Delirium,  delirdre  to  be  crazy  + 
facient-em  making.] 

A.  adj.  Causing  or  producing  delirium. 

B.  sb.  An  agent  or  substance  that  produces 
delirium. 

1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  219  In  some  . .  morphia 
acts  as  a  delirifacient. 

Delirious  (dzTi’rias),  a.  [f.  L.  dellri-um  + 
-ous.] 

1.  Affected  with  delirium,  esp.  as  a  result  or 
symptom  of  disease  ;  wandering  in  mind,  light¬ 
headed,  temporarily  insane. 

1706  Swift  Death  of  Partridge,  The  people,  .said,  he  had 
been  for  some  time  delirious;  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had 
his  understanding  as  well  as  ever  I  knew.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  153  f  11  He  caught  a  fever,  .of  which  he  died 
delirious  on  the  third  day.  1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Obs.  175 
He  had  gradually  become  delirious,  and.  .could  scarcely  be 
kept  in  bed.  1871  Sir  T.  Watson  Princ.  Physic  (ed.  5)  L 
xviii.  350  The  patient,  complaining  probably  of  his  head, 
becomes  all  at  once  and  furiously  delirious. 

b.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  delirium. 

I7°3  J-  Logan  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  188  In  what  he 
has  wrote  to-day  one  paragraph  may  appear  almost  de¬ 
lirious.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  435  March  25th  . .  The  whole 
of  this  day  he  has  talked  quite  incoherently.  .March  26th. 
The  same  delirious  manner  has  continued  all  this  day.  1874 
Carpentf.r  Ment.  Phys.  1.  i.  §  7  (1879)  8  The  delirious 
ravings  of  Intoxication  or  of  Fever. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  Characterized  by  wild  ex¬ 
citement  or  symptoms  resembling  those  of  delirium ; 
frantic,  crazed,  ‘  mad  \ 

1791  Cowper  Iliad  xv.  156  Frantic,  delirious  !  thou  art 
lost  for  ever  !  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  iv.  (1867)  77  The 

delirious  bigot  who  burns  with  ambition  to  render  himself 
the  enemy  . .  of  the  Church.  1855  Brim  ley  Ess.,  Tennyson 
76  Snatches  of  song  that  make  the  world  delirious  with 
delight. 

b.  Of  things,  actions,  etc. 

1599  Broughton' s  Lett.  iii.  13  You.  .charge  the  High  com¬ 
mission  of  Atheisme,  for  calling  you  to  account  for  your 
delirious  doctrine.  1818  Byron  Ch.  liar.  iv.  lxx,  How  the 
giant  element  From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  1.  11.  vi.  87  The  delirious 
screech,  .of  a  railway  train. 

Delrriously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -t,t  2.]  In  a 
delirious  manner  ;  madly,  frantically. 

1820  Byron  Mar.  Fed,  iv.  i.  240  The  plague  Which  sweeps 
the  soul  deliriously  from  life  !  1863  E.  C.  Clayton  Queens 

of  Song  II.  380  They  were  deliriously  dancing,  shouting, 
singing,  .with  the  most  hilarious  gaiety. 

Deliriousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  delirious ;  delirium. 

x779~8i  Johnson  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  86  Pope,  at  the 
intermission  of  his  deliriousness,  was  always  saying  some¬ 
thing  kind,  .of  his.  .friends.  1782  Heberden  Comment,  xii, 
Giddiness,  forgetfulness,  slight  deliriousness.  1855  Single- 
ton  Virgil  I.  268  What  such  intense  deliriousness  ? 

Delirium  (dilrritfin).  PI.  deliriums,  -ia. 
[a.  L.  delirium  (Celsus),  madness,  derangement, 
deriv.  of  delirdre  to  be  deranged  :  see  Delire  vi] 

1.  A  disordered  state  of  the  mental  faculties  re¬ 
sulting  from  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  characterized  by  incoherent  speech,  hal¬ 
lucinations,  restlessness,  and  frenzied  or  maniacal 
excitement. 

1599  Broughton' s  Lett.  xii.  42  It  is  hut  the  franticke  de¬ 
lirium  of  one,  whose  pride  hath  made  him  i\)p*vanarav. 
1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  143  The  signs  are  a  weak 
Pulse .  .delirium.  1670  Cotton  Espernon  hi.  xii.  648  His 
Deliriums  had  far  longer  intervals  than  before.  1707  Floyer 
Physic.  Pulse- Watch  357  The  Deliria  and  Melancholic 
Fevers  are  indicated  by  this  Pulse.  1756  Burke  Subl.  B. 
Introd.  Wks.  I.  103  Opium  is  pleasing  to  Turks,  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  delirium  it  produces.  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  xi,  In  a  raging  fever  accompanied  with  delirium. 
1871  Sir  T.  Watson  Princ.  Physic  (ed.  5)  I.  xviii.  360  The 
delirium  you  will  generally  find  to  be  not  a  fierce  or  mis¬ 
chievous  delirium,  but  a  busy  delirium. 

2.  fig.  Uncontrollable  excitement  or  emotion,  as 
of  a  delirious  person  ;  frenzied  rapture  ;  wildly 
absurd  thought  or  speech. 

1650  Howell  Masanicllo  1.  126  He  had  broken  out  into 
a  thousand  delirium’s  and  fooleries.  1709  Steele  Taller 
No.  125  P  10  Any  Free-thinker  whom  they  shall  find  publish¬ 
ing  his  Deliriums.  1791-1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  2/1 
Testimonies  of  men  of  letters  of  the  pleasurable  delirium 
of  their  researches.  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  II.  225  He 
jumped  up,  shouted,  clapped  his  hands,  and  danced  in  a  de¬ 
lirium  of  joy,  until  he  upset  the  canoe. .  1879  Geo.  Eliot 
Theo .  Such  xiv.  254  The  gorgeous  delirium  of  gladiatorial 
shows. 

Delirium  tremens  (di'li'riinn  tiTmenz).  [mod. 
Medical  Lat.  =  trembling  or  quaking  delirium.]  A 
species  of  delirium  induced  by  excessive  indulgence 
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in  alcoholic  liquors,  and  characterized  by  tremblings 
and  various  delusions  of  the  senses. 

‘The  term  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Sutton,  in  1813,  for  that 
form  of  delirium  which  is  rendered  worse  by  bleeding,  but 
improved  by  opium.  By  Rayer  and  subsequent  writers  it 
has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  delirium  resulting 
from  the  abuse  of  alcohol.’  (Syt{.  Soc.  Lex.) 

1813  T.  S  utton  ( title ),  Tracts  on  Delirium  Tremens,  etc., 
etc.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man .  i.  6  The  fiends  which 
torment  the  victim  of  delirium  tremens. 

Jig.  1832  Black™.  Mag.  Jan.  123/2  The  delirium  tremens 
of  radicalism,  in  which  the  unhappy  patient,  .imagines  him¬ 
self  haunted  by  a  thousand  devils,  who  are  not  only  men 
but  Tories. 

+  Deli  TOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dehr-us  doting, 
crazy  (f.  De-  I.  2  +  lira  ridge,  furrow  :  cf.  Delire) 
+  -ous.]  = Delirious  ;  crazy,  raving. 

1656  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri.  (1712)  33  The  rampant  and 
delirous  Fancies  of.  .Paracelsus,  a  1687  Ibid.  5^  They  that 
deny  this  true  Enthusiasm,  do  confirm  those  wild  delirous 
Fanaticks  in  their  false  Enthusiasm.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low 
C.  144  We  observed  in  these  Countries  more  Idiots  and  de¬ 
lirous  persons  than  anywhere  else.  1722  Phil .  Trans . 
XXXII.  25  He  became  delirous  with  Convulsions. 

Hence  +  Delirousness. 

a  1687  H.  More  Antid.  Atk.  hi.  ix.  Schol.  (1712)  174 
Many  other  circumstances  have  been  told  me  by  them  . . 
without  the  least  species  or  shadow  of  delirousness. 

+  Deliry.  Obs.  FI.  -ies.  [ad.  L.  deliri-um 
Delirium:  d.  ministry.]  =  Delirium. 

1669  Gale  Cri.  Gentiles  1.  11.  ii.  18  The  deliries,  or  dreams 
of  the  Mythologists,  touching  their  Gods.  1677  Ibid.  ill.  137 
The  Deliries  or  sick  Dreams  of  Origen. 

Delisk,  var.  of  Dulse,  a  sea- weed. 

Delit,  earlier  form  of  Delight. 

t  Delitabi  lity.  Obs.  In  4  delitabiiite, 
dilat-,  diletabilte.  [ME.  a.  OF.  delitableU f. 
delit  able  :  see  next.]  Delightfulness,  delight. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Prol.,  pe  dilatabilte  of  pis  gyft. 
Ibid.  Ixvii.  36  In  diletabilte  of  luf.  c  1340  —  Prose  Tr.  43 
Gastely  joye  and  delitabiiite. 

+  Delitable,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  deiitabill,  -byl(l, 
dilitable,  diletabile,  4-6  delyt-,  5  delet-,  de- 
lite-,  deleitable,  dylitabile.  [ME.  a.  OF.  delit¬ 
able  ( deleit -,  delet-,  delie t-) ,  f.  delitier  to  Delight: 
cf.  Delectable,  Delightable.]  Affording  de¬ 
light  ;  delightful,  pleasant,  delectable. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  220/26  An  yle  . .  pat  delitable  was 
inou.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Cant.  523  pe  notis  of  luf  er 
delitabylest  in  the  melody  pat  sho  shewys.  1362  Langl. 
P.  PI.  A.  1.  32  Dreede  dilitable  drinke.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Clerk's  T.  6  Wher  many  a  tour  and  toun  thou  maist  by- 
holde  . .  And  many  anothir  delitable  [v.  rr.  de-,  dilectable] 
sight,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xii.  51  Appels  faire  of 
coloure  and  delitable  to  behald.  c  1450  Miron r  Saluacioun 
660  A  delitable  floure.  c  1500  Lancelot  1738  Thar  giftis  mot 
be  fair  and  delitable.  1500-20  Dunbar  Goldyn  Targe  120 
Ianus,  god  of  entree  delytable. 

t  Delitably,  adv.  Obs.  ff.  prec.  +  -ly  -.] 
In  a  ‘  delitable  ’  manner  ;  delightfully,  pleasantly. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  18  pe  name  sowunes  in  his  herte 
delitably  as  it  were  a  saunge.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  i. 
108  Whanne  philosophic  hadde  songen  softly  and  delitably 
pe  forseide  pinges.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  v.  56  He  wes 
.  .festyd  oft  delytably.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  210  Pie 
abydeth.  .delytablely  with  desyre. 

Deli'te,  sb.  Obs.  [A  derivative,  or  expansion, 
of  Lite  sb.,  in  same  sense.]  Delay. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5790  (Gott.)  par-to  sal  be  na  lang  dilite 
\Cott.  lite,  Trin.  delay],  c  1340  Ibid.  6679  (Fairf.)  Dey  pai 
salle  wip-out  delite  [Cott.  lite,  rime  quite,  quitte]. 

t  Deli  te,  Obs.  rare.  In  5  delyte.  T a.  OF. 
delit  delicious.]  Delightful. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Hors ,  Shepe  <$•  G.  3  This  pascalle  Lambe 
with-owte  spott.  .pis  lambe  moste  delyte. 

Delite,  the  earlier  form  of  Delight. 

Delitescence  (delite ‘sens).  [f.  Delitescent: 
see  -ENCE.  (In  the  medical  sense  used  in  F.  by 
Fare  in  16th  c.)] 

1.  The  condition  of  lying  hid ;  latent  state,  con¬ 
cealment,  seclusion. 

1776  Johnson  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  22  May,  To  sooth 
him  into  inactivity  or  delitescence.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Metaph.  xxx.  (1870)  II.  213  The  obscuration,  the  delites¬ 
cence  of  mental  activities. 

2.  Med.  a.  ‘Term  applied  to  the  sudden  disap¬ 
pearance  of  inflammation,  or  of  its  events,  by  reso¬ 
lution,  no  other  part  of  the  body  being  affected.’ 
b.  ‘  The  period  during  which  poisons,  as  those  of 
rabies  and  smallpox,  remain  in  the  system  before 
they  produce  visible  symptoms’  (  =  Incubation). 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex . 

1 835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  513/2  This  speedy  termination 
of  the  disease  has  been  called  by  the  French  writers  delites¬ 
cence.  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  46  Resolution 
may  take  place  very  quickly,  this  being  termed  delitescence. 

Delitescency.  [f.  as  prec. :  see -ency.]  a. 
The  quality  of  being  delitescent,  b.  =prec.  1. 

1696  Aubrey  Misc.  Introd.  (1857)  p.  xiii,  From  1670  to  this 
very  day. .  I  have  enjoyed  a  happy  delitescency.  1805  Pref. 
to  Brathwait' s  Drunken  Barnaby  5),  Republishing  this 
facetious  little  book  after  a  delitescency  of  near  a  hundred 
years.  1821  J.  L.  Adolphus  Let.  to  Hebcr  8  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  development  of  the  passion  for  delitescency. 

Delitescent  (delite-sent,  dr-),  a.  [ad.  L.  deli- 
tescent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  delitescere  to  hide  away,  f. 
De-  I.  2  +  lalescere,  inceptive  of  latere  to  lie  hid.] 
Lying  hid,  latent,  concealed. 


1684  T.  Hockin  Gods  Decrees  212  The  yertue  of  those 
means.. may  be  long  delitescent,  and  lye  hid.  1836-7  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxx.  (1870)  II.  213  The  immense 
proportion  of  our  intellectual  possessions  consists  of  our 
delitescent  cognitions. 

+  Delitigate,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  L.  dellli- 

gdre :  see  -ate  :i.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Delitigate ,  to  skold  or  chide  vehemently. 
Hence  Delitiga  tion. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Delitigation ,  a  striving,  a  chiding,  a 
contending. 

t  Delitous,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  delytous.  [a. 
OF.  delitous  (Bozon),  -eus,  f.  delit  Delight  :  see 
-ous.]  Delightful. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  90  In  this  sesoun  delytous,  Whan  love 
affraieth  al  thing.  Ibid.  4S9  Swich  solace,  swich  ioie,  and 
play . .  As  was  in  that  place  delytous. 

Deli  ver,  a.  Obs.  or  arch .  Also  4-7  dely- 
uer(e,  (4  delyure,  5  deliuuer,  -liuere,  -lyvyr,  6 
-liure).  [a.  OF.  delivre,  deslivre  (cf.  It.  dilibero ), 
vbl.  adj.  from  dclivrer  to  Deliver.] 

+  1.  Free,  at  liberty.  Obs. 

c  1305  Edmund  Conf.  290  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  78  He  ne 
mi3te  him  wawe  fot  ne  hond :  his  poer  him  was  binome  ;  Ac 
delyure  he  hadde  al  his  po}t. 

2.  Free  from  all  encumbrance  or  impediments; 
active,  nimble,  agile,  quick  in  action. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3596  Dou^thi  man  and  deliuer  in  dedes 
of  armes.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  in.  737  Bot  the  Kingis  folk, 
that  war  Deliuer  off  fute.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI. 
289  Delyvere  men  strong  and  swyper.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas 
hi.  i.  (1554)  70b,  Light  and  deliuer,  voyde  of  al  fatness. 
1472  Faston  Lett.  No.  696  III.  47  He  is  one  the  lyghtest, 
delyverst,  best  spokyn,  fayrest  archer.  1530  Palsgr.  309/2 
Delyverof  ones  lymmes  as  they  that  prove  mastryes,  souple. 
Delyver,  redy,  quicke  to  do  any  thyng,  agile ,  deliure.  a  1562 
G.  Cavendish  Wolsey  (1827)  141  A  number  of  the  most  de¬ 
li  verest  soldiers.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  326  Pyrocles, 
of  a  more  fine  and  deliuer  strength.  1600  Holland  Livy 
xxviii.  xx. 683b,  Being  men  light  and  deliver  of  bodie.  [arch. 
1814  Scott  Wav.  xlii,  Mr.  Waverley  looks  clean-made  and 
deliver.  1887  Eng.  Illust.  Mag.  Nov.  72  He  is  the  most 
deliver  at  that  exercise  I  have  ever  set  eyes  on.] 
t  3.  Delivered  (of  a  child).  Obs. 
c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1084  Alle  hende  pat  honestly  mo3t 
an  hert  glade,  Aboutte  my  lady  watz  lent,  quen  ho  delyuer 
were,  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  168  That  this  abbas  suld  paynes 
dreght,  And  be  delyuer  of  hir  chylde.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xv.  67  Mary  was  delyuer  of  hir  childe  vnder  a  palme 
tree,  c  1460  Tozvneley  Myst Purif.  Mary  117  Ffourty 
dayes  syn  that  thou  was  Delyuer  of  thy  son. 

Deliver  (d/lrvoi),  vX  Also  3-5  deliure,  3-6 
delyuer(e,  4  deliuyr,  delyuyr,  dilyuer(e,  4-5 
delyuir(e,  4-6  delyure,  diliuer(e,  6  Sc.  delywer. 

[a.  F.  djlivrer,  in  OF.  also  deslivrer ,  =Pr.  de-, 
deslivrar ,  Cat.  desliurar,  OSp.  delibrar,  It.  dilibe- 
rare :— late  pop.  L.  deliberare,  in  Romanic  partly 
refashioned  as  * desllbrare  (De-  I.  6),  used  in  sense 
of  L.  llberdre  to  set  free,  liberate  (see  Du  Cange). 
(In  cl.  Lat.  deliberare  had  a  different  sense :  see 
Deliberate.)] 

I.  1.  traits.  To  set  free,  liberate,  release,  rescue, 
save.  Const,  from,  out  of,  *p  of.  fa.  To  release 
from  a  place.  Obs.  (exc.  as  merged  in  b,  and  as  a 
traditional  phrase  in  reference  to  gaol-delivery). 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  1140  Whenne  I  am  servyd  off  that  fee, 
Thenne  schal  Richard  delyveryd  bee.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xi.  45  Scho  delyuerd  be  lordes  oute  of  be  toure. 
1513  More  in  Grafton  Citron.  II.  798  The  Lorde  Stanley 
was  delivered  out  of  ward.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  277  The  way  turned  short  east.. and  delivered  us 
entirely  from  the  mountains.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III. 
134  That  they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus  either  bail  or 
deliver  a  prisoner.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil.  11.  x.  534  A  com¬ 
mission  of  general  gaol  delivery. 

b.  Now  esp.  To  set  free  from  restraint,  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  annoyance,  trouble,  or  evil  generally. 

aiz2.$  Ancr.  R.  234  Nolde  heo  neuer  enes  bisechen  ure 
Louerd  bet  he  allunge  deliurede  hire  perof.  c  I25°  Old 
Kent .  Serrn.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  33  f>et  he  us  deliuri  of  alle  eueles. 
1382  Wyclif  Matt.  vi.  13  And  leede  vs  nat  in  to  tempta- 
cioun,  but  delyuere  vs  fro  yuel.  c  1386  Chaucer  Modcr  of 
God 34  Fro  temptacioun  deliure  me.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer , 
IHtany ,  From  al  euill  and  mischiefe,  from  synne,  from  the 
craftesandassaultesof  thedeuyll ;  from  thy  wrathe,  and  from 
euerlastyng  damnacion  :  Good  lorde  deliuer  us.  1611  Bible 
1  Sam.  xvii.  37  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  lion,  .he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philis¬ 
tine.  1651  Relit/ .  Wot  ton.  199,  I  fell  into  these  thoughts,  of 
which  there  were  two  wayes  to  be  delivered.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe(  1840)  I.  xii.  205  God.  .had.  .delivered  me  from  blood- 
guiltiness.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  1. 26  Chilperic  was 
delivered  from  the  necessity  of  inventing  any  new  expedient. 
1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  Ixiv.  396  Stood  in  body  before  them, 
a  fainting  host  to  deliver. 

t  c.  spec.  To  release  or  free  (any  one)  from  his 
vow,  by  putting  him  in  a  position  to  discharge  it ; 
to  accept  combat  offered  by.  [So  in  OF.]  Obs. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1688  }if  thow  hufe  alle  the  daye,  thou 
bees  noghte  delyuerede.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur xu.  xiv,  I 
care  not.  .what  knyghte  soo  euer  he  be,  for  I  shal  soone  de¬ 
lyuer  hym.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  77  For  to  take  entreprises,  to 
answere  or  deliver  a  gentilman  that  desire  in  worship  to  doo 
armes  in  liestis  to  the  utteraunce,  or  to  certein  pointis.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxiii.  617  Then  it  was  sayd  to  all 
the  knightes  there  about, %Sirs,  is  there  any  of  you  that  will 
delyuer  this  knight  ?.  .Sir  Wylliam  of  Fermyton.  .sayd.  .if 
it  pleases  him  a  lytell  to  rest  hym,  he  shall  anone  be 
delyuered,  for  I  shall  arme  me  agaynst  hym. 
t  2.  To  free,  rid,  divest,  clear  (a)  of,  ( b )  from, 
c  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  3248  Deliuer  pi  lond.  .Of  alle  pine 


dedeliche  fon.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  in.  i.  64  Who  so  wil 
sowe  a  felde  plentiuous  lat  hym  first  delyuer  it  of  thornes. 
1540-1  Elyot  Duage  Gov.  (1549)  32  At  last  god  hath  de- 
liuered  the.  .of  him.  1562  Homilies  11.  Good  Friday  (1859) 
41 1  It  pleased  him  [Christ]  to  deliver  himself  of  all  His 
godly  honour.  1868  Bushnell  Serm.  on  living  Siibj.  21 
The  salutation  will  be  quite  delivered  of  its  harshness  by 
just  observing  that  [etc.]. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  193  Anoynte  pe  pacient  &  pis 
wole  delyvere  him  fro  icching.  1627  Donne  Serm.  v.  50 
Yet  we  doe  not  deliver  Moses  from  all  infirmity  herein. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vii.  323  A  stone,  .which  hath  the  vertue 
to  deliuer  a  woman  from  her  paine  in  child-birth.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  To  Rdr.,  If  the  Expressions  . .  be  . .  de¬ 
livered  from  Amphibologies. 

J*  b.  refl.  To  free  oneself,  get  clear  or  rid  of.  Obs. 

c  1300  A'.  A  lis.  1319  Anon  they  delivered  heom  of  Mace- 
doyne.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  208, 1  counseyll 
you  that  ye  . .  delyver  yourselfe  of  Reynawde  assone  as  ye 
maye.  1530  Palsgr.  511/1,  I  can  nat  delyver  me  of  hym  by 
no  meanes.  [1709  Berkeley  Ess.  Vision  §  51  [He]  may  be 
able  to  deliver  himself  from  that  prejudice.] 

c.  To  deliver  a  gaol',  to  clear  it  of  prisoners  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  trial  at  the  assizes. 

1523  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  34  To  deliver 
any  gayole  wthin  the  towne.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VI II,  c.  24 
§  16  All  suche  iustices  . .  shal  haue  auctoritee  . .  to  deliuer 
the  same  gaoles  from  time  to  time.  1890  Spectator  26  Apr. 
584/2  The  gaol  must  be  delivered  before  the  Judge  leaves 
the  assize  town. 

f  d.  transf.  To  make  riddance  of,  get  rid  of, 
dispel  (pain,  disease,  etc.)  ;  to  relieve.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  405  b/i  A  lytel  medecyne  ofte 
delyuereth  a  grete  languor  and  payne.  1576  Baker  Jezuell 
of  Health  53  b,  This  water,  .delyvereth  the  griefe  of  the 
stone.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iv.  v.  (1660)  282  That  so  his 
momentany  passion  . .  might  by  some  like  intermission  of 
time  be  delivered,  and  so  vanish  away. 

3.  To  disburden  (a  woman)  <7/*the  foetus,  to  bring 
to  childbirth  ;  in  passive,  to  give  birth  to  a  child 
or  offspring.  Rarely  said  of  beasts.  (The  active 
is  late  and  chiefly  in  obstetrical  use.) 

£■1325  Metr.  Horn.  63  For  than  com  tim  Mari  mild  Suld 
he  deliuerd  of  hir  child.  *71340  Cursor  M.  5562  (Fairf.) 
per  wimmen . .  ar  deliuered  be  paire  awen  sli^t.  1480  Caxton 
Chron.  Eng.  Ixxi.  53  Tyme  come  that  she  shold  be  de¬ 
lyuered  and  here  a  child.  1484  —  Fables  of  AEsop  1.  ix, 
A  bytche  which  wold  lyttre  and  be  delyured  of  her  lytyl 
dogges.  1568  Tilney  Disc.  Mariage  Cviij,  To  have  thy 
wyfe  with  childe  safely  delyvered.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T. 
11.  ii.  25  She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliuer’d.  1685 
Cooke  Marrozo  of  Chirurg.  hi.  1.  i.  (ed.  4)  168  The  third 
time  they  sent  and  begged  I  would  deliver  her.  1754-64 
Smellie  Midzvif.  I.  Introd.  70  A  better  method  of  delivering 
in  laborious  and  preternatural  cases.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV. 
521  By  making  an  incision  in  the  urethra,  .the  patient  might 
be  delivered.  £1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  448  The  queen., 
was  in  due  time  safely  delivered  of  a  prinre. 

fig.  1634  Heywood  Mayden-head  zvell  Lost  1.  Wks.  1874 
IV.  108  My  brain’s  in  labour,  and  must  be  deliuered  Of  some 
new  mischeife.  a  1640  Pf.acham  ( J.),  Tully  was  long  ere  he 
could  be  delivered  of  a  few  verses.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  281,  I  have  been  delivered  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
speeches  about  virtue  before  now,  and  to  many  persons. 

X  b.  pass.  Of  the  offspring :  To  be  brought  forth 
(lit.  and  flg.).  Obs. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  12  All  beastes  so 
soone  as  they  are  delivered  from  their  dam  get  upon  their 
feete.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sontt.  lxxvii.  11  Those  children  nursed, 
deliver’d  from  thy  brain.  1604  —  Oih.  1.  iii.  378  There  are 
many  Euents  in  the  Wombe  of  Time,  which  wilbe  deliuered. 

4.  To  disburden,  unload.  ?  Obs. 

1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  289  The  Weston  was  delivered 
of  her  cargo.  1805  in  A.  Duncan  Nelson  231,  26th.  Delivered 
the  Spaniard,  and  sunk  her.  185X  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt. 
xxxiv.  267  The  brace  of  revellers  went  staggering  over  the 
azotea,  delivering  their  stomachs. 

5.  refl.  To  disburden  oneself  of  what  is  in  one’s 
mind ;  to  express  one’s  opinion  or  thought ;  to  utter 
words  or  sounds;  to  speak,  discourse.  (Cf.  10.) 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  20391  (Trin.),  I  delyuered  me  of  my  ser- 
moun.  1654  tr.  Martini's  Conq.  China  217  He  delivered 
himself  thus  unto  them,  ‘  I  hope  by  your  valour  to  obtain 
the  Empire  of  the  world  1660  Trial  Regie.  42,  I  now  de¬ 
sire  to  know,  whether  it  be  proper  now  to  deliver  my  self, 
before  you  proceed  to  the  calling  of  Witnesses.  1713  Steele 
Englishman  No.  3.  19  Some  Merchants  ..  delivered  them¬ 
selves  against  the  Bill  before  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons.  1752  Fielding  Amcliaw.  vii,  Amelia  delivered  her¬ 
self  on  the  subject  of  second  marriages  with  much  eloquence. 
1869  Goulburn  Purs.  Holi?iess  x.  91  Delivering  Himself. . 
in  sentiments  the  very  tones  of  which  are  unearthly. 

II.  +  6.  trails.  To  get  rid  of  or  dispose  of 
quickly,  to  dispatch  ;  refl.  to  make  haste,  be  quick. 

C1340  Gazu.  «$-  Gr.  Knt.  1414  pe  mete  &  pe  masse  watz 
metely  delyuered.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  302  Deliuer  the  .  . 
and  mak  na  delay.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxxvi. 
510  The  Romayns  . .  sayd,  Harke,  ye  sir  cardynalles,  de¬ 
lyuer  you  atones,  and  make  a  pope;  Ye  tary  to  longe. 
1530  Palsgr.  510/2,  I  delyver,  I  rydde  or  dispatche  thynges 
shortly  out  of  handes,  fe  despeche. 

+  b.  ?  To  dispatch,  make  away  with.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3930  pis  breme  best. .  A}t  and  tuenti 
men  of  armes  onone  scho  delyuird.  c  1450  Guy  Warzu.  (C.) 
10140  And  wyth  the  grace  of  god  almyght  To  delyuyr  ther 
enmyes  wyth  ryght. 

III.  7.  To  give  up  entirely,  give  over,  surrender, 
yield ;  formerly  often  spec,  to  give  up  to  an  evil 
fate,  devote  to  destruction,  ruin,  or  the  like.  Also 
with  over  (obs.  or  arch.),  up. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5012  (Cott.)  Him  sal  deliuer  your  yongeist 
child,  c  1340  Ibid.  15879  (Fairf.)  He  deliuered  his  maister 
vp.  c  1300  Beket  724  The  Kynges  baillyf  delivri  him  to 
anhonge  other  to  drawe.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour 
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E  vij  bf  The  moders  of  them  shall  be  delyuered  to  the  dolor¬ 
ous  deth  of  helle.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  771 
That  the  goods  of  a  sanctuary  man,  shoulde  be  delivered 
in  payment  of  his  debtes.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  in.  i.  29 
See  them  deliuered  ouer  To  execution,  and  the  hand  of 
death.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  321  The  French 
came  from  the  mountaine,  and .  .delivered  up  their  armes. 
1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  90  Hee  also  assaults  Tzinner, 
which  tho  a  while  well  kept,  .is  in  the  end  delivered.  1771 
M rs.  Griffith  tr.  Viand's  Shipwreck  97  To  take  our  chance, 
and  deliver  ourselves  over  into  the  hands  of  Providence. 
1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1839)  J33  ‘Count  Egmont,' said 
Alva,  ‘  deliver  your  sword  ;  it  is  the  will  of  the  King  that 
you  give  it  up,  and  go  to  prison.’  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  2  When  premiers  deliver  up  their  portfolios. 

fb.  rejl.  To  give  oneself  up,  surrender,  devote 
oneself.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  B  vj,  I  de¬ 
lyuered  myselfe  with  greatte  desyre  to  knowe  thynges. 

8.  To  hand  over,  transfer,  commit  to  another’s 
possession  or  keeping ;  spec .  to  give  or  distribute 
to  the  proper  person  or  quarter  (letters  or  goods 
brought  by  post,  carrier,  or  messenger) ;  to  present 
(an  account,  etc.).  Const,  to ,  or  with  simple  dative. 

1297  R*  Glouc.  (1724)  430  Alle  byssopryches,  pat  de¬ 
lyuered  were  Of  Normandye  &  Engelond,  he  3ef  al  clene 
here.  £1300  K.  Alt's,  ion  In  a  castel  heo  was  y-set,  And 
was  deliverid  liversoon,  Skarschliche  and  nought  foisoun. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  119  He  delyuers  his  currour 
he  lettres.  c  1440  Ipomydon  1282  Delyuere  my  mayde  to 
me  this  day.  1530  Palsgr.  510/2,  I  delyver,  I  gyve  a  thyng 
in  to  ones  handes  to  kepe.  Je  liure.  1535  Wriothesley 
Chron.  (1875)  I.  28  Who  had  his  pardon  delyvered  him  on 
the  Tower  Hill.  1651  Hobbes  Lcviath.  n.xxii.  122  To  joyn 
in  a  Petition  to  be  delivered  to  a  Iudge,  etc.  1745  Col.  Rec. 
Penusylv.  V.  9  He  delivered  back  the  String  of  Wampum 
sent  him.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  255  A  message 
which  he  must  deliver  in  person.  1881  Goldw.  Smith  Led. 

Ess.  260  The  postmaster  had  written  the  letter  as  well  as 
delivered  it.  1892  Law  Times'  Rep.  LXVII.  52/2  No  bill 
of  costs  was  ever  delivered.  Mod.  Get  the  address  from  the 
postman  who  delivers  in  that  part  of  the  town.  How  often 
are  letters  delivered  here  ? 

Jig.  1526-34  Tindale  1  Cor.  xi.  2  That  ye  . .  kepe  the  or- 
dinaunces  even  as  I  delyvered  them  to  you.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  IV.  iv.  iv.  37  The  superstitious  idle-headed-Eld  Re- 
ceiu’d  and  did  deliuer  to  our  age  This  tale  of  Herne  the 
Hunter.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II,  Seven  persons  only 
were  necessary  to  deliver  the  history  of  the  creation  and  fall 
from  Adam  to  Moses. 

b.  Law.  To  give  or  hand  over  formally  (esp.  a 
deed  to  the  grantee,  or  to  a  third  party)  :  see  De¬ 
livery  4  b  (/;).  So  *  to  deliver  ,  seisin  of  heredita¬ 
ments,  or  a  corporeal  chattel. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  15  a,  If  a  man  make  a  deede 
of  feoffemente  unto  another  . .  and  delyvereth  to  him  the 
deed  but  no  livery  of  seisin,  c  1590  Marlowe  Faust,  v.  no 
Speak,  Faustus,  do  you  deliver  this  as  your  deed?  1623  in 
New  Shaks.  Soc.  Trans.  (1885)  505  Wch  said  Indent1-  was 
sealled  and  deliuered  by  all  the  parties  thervnto.  1767 
Blackstone  Comm.  II.  306  A  seventh  requisite  to  a  good 
deed  is  that  it  be  delivered,  by  the  party  himself  or  his  cer¬ 
tain  attorney.  1844  Williams  Real  Prop.  vii.  (1877)  148 
The  words  ‘  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed  which  are 
spoken  at  the  same  time,  are  held  to  be  equivalent  to  de¬ 
livery,  even  if  the  party  keep  the  deed  himself. 

+  c.  poetic ,  with  weakened  sense  of  ‘To  hand 
over,  present*.  Obs . 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N  1.  ii.  43  O  that  I  . .  might  not  be 
deliuered  to  the  world  Till  I  had  made  mine  owne  occasion 
mellow.  1607  —  Cor.  v.  iii.  39  The  sorrow  that  deliuers  vs 
thus  chang’d  Makes  you  think  so. 

IV.  9.  To  give  forth,  send  forth,  emit;  to  dis¬ 
charge,  launch  ;  to  cast,  throw,  project :  a.  things 
material. 

1597  T.  J.  Serm .  P antes  C.  37  The  bow,  being  ready  bent 
to  deliuer  the  arrowe.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iv.  59 
A  File  of  Boyes . .  deliuer'd  such  a  showre  of  Pibbles.  1633  T. 
James  Voy.  71  [The  pump]  did  deliuer  water  very  sufficiently. 
1702  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (185 7)  V.  207  The  earl  of  Kent, 
as  he  was  delivering  his  bowl  upon  the  green  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  last  Wensday,  fell  down  and  immediately  died. 
1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  291  In  delivering  his 
harpoon  he  lost  his  balance.  1850  ‘Bat1  Crick.  Man.  39 
Before  a  ball  is  delivered,  the  umpires  station  themselves  at 
their  respective  wickets.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  May  5/2 
The  enemy  . .  waited  till  Middleton’s  volunteers  had  ap¬ 
proached  very  close  before  they  delivered  their  fire. 

b.  a  blow,  assault,  attack,  etc.  To  deliver  battle  : 
to  give  battle,  make  or  begin  an  attack. 

1842  Alison  Hist.  Europe  XI.  lxxv.  §  36. 349  The  Emperor 
was.  .obliged  to  deliver  a  defensive  battle.  1864  Daily  Tel. 
19  Nov.,  The  assaults  were  badly  delivered.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  vii.  §  6.  405  When  Philip  at  last  was  forced  to 
deliver  his  blow. 

f  C.  To  put  forth  freely  (bodily  action,  etc.) : 
cf.  Delivery  6.  Obs. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.>t  Musidorus  could  not  perform  any  action 
.  .more  strongly,  or  deliv  er  that  strength  more  nimbly.  1845 
Jml.R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  11.  530  He  [a  horse] must,  .be  taught 
to  raise  his  knee  and  deliver  his  leg  with  freedom. 

+  d.  fig.  To  give  out  as  produce,  to  produce, 
yield.  Obs. 

1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intel!,  ii.  (1628)  51  The  mynes  . .  do 
deliuer  gold,  siluer,  copper. 

10.  To  give  forth  in  words,  utter,  enunciate, 
pronounce  openly  or  formally.  (Cf.  5.) 

Here  the  object  is  usually  either  something  in  the  speaker’s 
mind,  as  a  judgement  or  opinion,  or  (now  very  commonly) 
the  speech  or  utterance  itself,  with  reference  to  its  mode  of 
delivery. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  56  To  a  question  by  him  pro¬ 
pounded,  this  answere  was  delivered.  1589  Puttenham 


Eng.  Poesie  11.  xiii.  [xiv.]  (Arb.)  134  The  vowell  is  alwayes 
more  easily  deliuered  then  the  consonant.  1615  Crookf. 
Body  of  Man  v.  xxxi.  ( 1616 )  341  Galen  deliuering  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  health.  1667  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  435  He  is  . . 
bold  to  deliver  what  he  thinks  on  every  occasion.  1771 
Junius  Lett.  liv.  286, 1  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion. 
1804  Med.  Jml.  XII.  384  Dr.  John  Reid  . .  intends  to  de¬ 
liver.  .a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.  1873  Hamerton  Intcll.  Life  150  Like  an  orator 
who  knows  that  he  can  deliver  a  passage,  and  compose  at 
the  same  time  the  one  which  is  to  follow.  1882  Times  25 
Nov.  4  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  delivering  judgment, 
said  [etc.]. 

b.  itbsol.  or  intr.  To  ‘deliver  oneself*,  dis¬ 
course  ;  to  pronounce  an  opinion  or  verdict ;  to 
‘  make  deliverance  *. 

1807  Robinson  Archseol.  Grxca  v.  xxi.  525  They  first  de¬ 
livered  on  civil  affars :  afterwards  the  discourse  turned  on 
war.  1859  Sala  Tzu.  round  Clock  (1861)  97  Pofcr  jurymen . . 
understanding  a  great  deal  more  about  the  case  on  which 
they  have  to  deliver  at  its  commencement  than  at  its  ter¬ 
mination. 

+  c.  absol.  or  intr.  To  utter  notes  in  singing. 

1530  Palsgr.  510/2,  I  delyver  quickly,  as  one  dothe  in 
syngynge..I  never  herde  boye  in  my  lyfe  delyver  more 
quyekely. 

+  11.  trans.  To  declare,  communicate,  report,  re¬ 
late,  narrate,  tell,  make  known ;  to  state,  affirm, 
assert ;  to  express  in  words,  set  forth,  describe.  Obs. 

1557  Order  of  Hospitalls  H  vj,  Goe  to  the  Lord  Maior, 
and  deliuer  unto  him  the  disobedience  of  the  said  Constable. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  219  The  Duke,  .himselfe 
unto  the  king,  delivered  what  hee  had  seene.  1611  Shaks. 
Wint.  T.  v.  ii.  4,  I.. heard  the  old  Shepheard  deliuer  the 
manner  how  he  found  it.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)  114/1  The  time  of  his  birth  is  no  where  expresly  de¬ 
livered.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  t.  80,  I  will  here  deliver 
one  or  two  Optical  Experiments.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ. 
(1778)  II.  1  ( Fille  de  Chambre )  What  the  old  French  officer 
had  delivered  upon  travelling.  1790  Paley  Horae  Paul.  i.  5 
Particulars  so  plainly  delivered . .  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
1800  Vince  Hydrostat.  (1806)  5  Like  his  general  principles 
of  motion  before  delivered. 

t  b.  with  obj.  clause.  Obs. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  44  It  was  delivered 
hee  hung  himselfe  for  griefe.  1658  Browne  Hydriot,  i, 
That  they  held  that  Practice  in  Gallia,  Caesar  expressly  de- 
livereth.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <§•  P  161  Who  founded 
these,  their  Annals  nor  their  Sanscript  deliver  not 

t  C-  with  obj.  and  complement.  Obs. 

1636  Massinger Gt.Dk.  Florence  1.  ii,  She  is  deliver’d.  .For 
a  masterpiece  in  nature.  1649  Milton  Eikon .  11  History 
delivers  him  a  deep  dissembler,  a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Arith. 
iv.  (1691)  64  The  Author  . .  delivers  the  Proportion  . .  to  be 
as  Thirty  to  Eighty  two. 

V.  12.  Pottery  and  Founding .  To  set  free  from 
the  mould  ;  rejl .  and  intr.  To  free  itself  from  the 
mould  ;  to  leave  the  mould  easily. 

1782  Wedgwood  in  Phil.  Trans .  LXXII.  310  To  make 
the  clay  deliver  easily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  oil  the  mould. 
1832  Porter  Porcelain  <$*  Gl.  50  The  ware,  .dries  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  to  deliver  itself  (according  to  the  workman’s 
phrase)  easily  from  the  mould.  1880  C.  T.  Newton  Ess. 
Art  Sf  A rchceol .  vi.  272  That  oil  or  grease  had  been  applied 
. .  to  make  the  mould  deliver. 

+  Deli  *ver,  vf  Obs.  [A  variant  of  Deliber  v., 
with  Romanic  change  of  L.  b  to  vy  as  in  prec.]  = 
Deliber,  to  deliberate,  determine. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13  Now  thanne  delyver,  and 
see,  what  word  I  shal  answere  to  hym.  c  1440  Capgrave 
Life  St.  Kath.  1.  966  Deliuer  bis  mater,  so  god  3our  soulys 
saue.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  520  Oft  in  his  mynd 
revoluand  to  and  fro,  Syne  at  the  last  deliuerit  hes  rycht 
sone,  To  tak  his  tyme  sen  it  wes  oporlune. 

Hence  +  Delivered  ppl.  a.,  determined,  resolved. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  259  With  deliverit 
mind  to  assailye  thame  in  the  brek  of  the  day.  1552  Abp. 
Hamilton  Catech .  (1884)  12  We  consent  nocht  with  ane  de¬ 
liverit  mynd. 

Deliverable  (dilrvarab’l),  a.  [f.  Deliver  w.i 
+  -able:  cf.  OF.  deliverable,  delivrable  ( 1 5—  1 7 til 
c.  in  Godef.).]  That  can  or  may  be  delivered  ;  to 
be  delivered  (according  to  agreement) :  cf.  payable. 

1755  Magens  Insurances  I.  401  Ten  thousand  Pounds  of 
good  and  deliverable  Dutch  made  Starch.  1877  Act  40-1 
Viet.  c.  39  §  5  Where  the  document  ..  makes  the  goods 
deliverable  to  the  bearer.  1889  Macm.  Mag.  Mar.  270/2 
So  wild  and  shrill  a  cry  of  human  anguish,  that  the  like  of 
it  I  could  never  imagine  deliverable  by  human  lips. 

Deliverance  (dilrvsrans).  [a.  OF.  delivrancc , 
desl-  (12th  c.  in  Littre)  =  Pr.  delivransa ,  desl-,  f. 
d£livrery  delivrar  to  Deliver  :  see  -ance.] 

1.  The  action  of  delivering  or  setting  free,  or  fact 
of  being  set  free  (+  ofy  from  confinement,  danger, 
evil,  etc.)  ;  liberation,  release,  rescue. 

C1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  197/118  A-serued  heo  hath  to  alle 
J?e  contreie  deliueraunce  of  langour.  c  1330  R.  Brunnb 
Chron.  (1810)  121  William  Marschalle  . .  gaf  for  his  delyuer- 
ance  be  castelle  of  Schirburne.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
3585  For  J>air  deliverance  fra  payn.  13. .  Poems fr.  Vernon 
MS.  226/200  Of  alle  beos  Merueylous  chaunces  Vr  lord  hab 
sent  vs  diliueraunces.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxiii.  247  It 
hath  a  round  wyndowe  abouen  that,  .seruethe  for  delyuei- 
ance  of  smoke,  c  1450  Mirour  Satuacioun  4074  Sho  . .  lete 
hym  out  at  a  wyndowe  so  making  his  delyvrance.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  275/2  That  he  shold  praye  to  god  for  the 
delyueraunce  of  his  sekenesse.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  1 1.  408 
On  the  behalfe  of  king  Richard  for  his  delyveraunce  out 
of  prison.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  in.  xxxv.  221  Our  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1858) 
139  The  greatest  deliverances  I  enjoyed,  such  as  my  escape 
from  Sallee.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii. 
144  At  no  moment,  .had  hopes  of  deliverance  been  higher. 


+  b.  ‘  Delivery’  of  a  gaol :  see  Deliver  v*  2  c. 

c  1400  Gamelyn  745  ]>at  bou  graunte  him  me  Til  be  nexte 
sittyng  of  delyueraunce.  1464  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  377 
Paied  to  the  Justices  of  Deliuerance  for  the  Gaole  Delyuere. 
1487  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  c.  3  The  next  generall  gaoles  de- 
liveraunce  of  eny  suche  gaole. 

c.  In  the  ritual  observed  at  a  criminal  trial. 

1565  Sir  T.  Smith  Commonw.  Eng,  xxv.  99  No  man  that 
is  once  indicted  can  be  deliuered  without  arraignment. 
Ibid.  [Form  of  proclamation  in  court  when  no  indictment  is 
produced],  A.  B.  prisoner  standeth  here  at  the  barre,  if  any 
man  can  say  any  thing  against  him,  let  him  now  speake,  for 
the  prisoner  standeth  at  his  deliuerance  :  If  no  man  do  then 
come,  he  is  deliuered  without  anie  further  processe  or 
trouble.  [In  Budden’s  Latin  transl.  1601 :  nam  vindus 
liberationem  expedat :  si  nemo  eum  turn  incusaverit,  in 
libertatem prist inam  asserittir.]  Ibid.  102  [Form  of  procl. 
on  trial  by  Jury]  If  any  man  can  giue  evidence,  or  can 
say  any  thing  against  the  prisoner,  let  him  come  now,  for  he 
standeth  vpon  his  deliuerance  [Budden:  nam  de  captivi 
tiberatione  agitur\  1660  Trial  Regie.  21,  Col.  Harrison. 
‘  I  do  offer  myself  to  be  tried  in  your  own  way,  by  God  and 
my  Countrey.’  Clerk.  1  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance.’ 
Ibid.  35  For  now  the  Prisoner  [Col.  Harrison]  stands  at  the 
Bar  upon  his  Deliverance.  1781  Trial  Ld.  Geo.  Gordon  7 
Clerk.  ‘  How  will  you  be  tried  ?’  Gordon.  1  By  God  and  my 
country.’  Clerk.  1  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance/ 

(It  is  possible  that  this  has  been  in  later  times  associated 
with  the  ‘true  deliverance’  of  the  Jury  :  see  8  b.) 

+  2.  The  being  delivered  of  offspring,  the  bringing 
forth  of  offspring  ;  delivery.  Obs. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  72  This  womane  yode  wit  chylde  full 
lange  . .  myght  scho  haue  na  delyueraunce.  CX350  Will. 
Palerne  4080  Mi  wif . .  Deied  at  be  deliueraunce  of  mi  dere 
sone.  c  1450  Merlin  13  Two  women  ffor  to  helpe  hir  at  hir 
delyueraunce  when  tyme  is.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer, 
Churching  of  Women,  To  geue  you  safe  deliuerance.  1611 
Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  370  Nere  Mother  Reioyc'd  deliuerance 
more.  1625  Gonsalvio's  Sp.  Inquis.  122  Within  foure  dayes 
after  her  deliuerance,  they  tooke  the  childe  away  from  her. 

fig.  1660  Willsford  Scales  Comm.  190  Sulphurious  Me¬ 
teors  fir’d  in  the  wombs  of  clouds,  break  forth  in  their  de¬ 
liverance  with  amazement  to  mortals. 

+  3.  The  action  of  giving  up  or  yielding ;  sur¬ 
render.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  158,  I  am  not  bonden  to 
mak  deliuerance.  1404  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  38 
Awyn.  .is  accordit  with  all  the  men  that  arne  therinne  save 
vij,  for  to  have  dilyverance  of  the  Castell  at  a  certayn  day. 
1548  Hall  Chron.  19  b,  The  kyng  openly  saied  that  if  they 
wolde  not  deliver  them,  he  woulde  take  them  without  de¬ 
liverance.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  227  To  make  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  towne  of  Barwike. 

+  4.  The  action  of  handing  over,  transferring,  or 
delivering  a  thing  to  another  ;  delivery.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  5045  (Fairf.)  He  made  del[i]ueraunce 
ber  of  corne.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  404  Eer  than  the  receyuer 
make  Execucioun  or  Delyuerance  of  the  thing  or  deede  hi 
him  3ouun.  1528  Tyball  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  xvii. 
38  After  the  delyverance  of  the  sayd  New  Testament  to 
them.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  35  The  Sheriffe 
did  not  make  deliverance  of  400  sheepe. 

b.  Law.  Writ  of  second  deliverance :  a  writ  for 
re-delivery  to  the  owner  of  goods  distrained  or  un¬ 
lawfully  taken,  after  they  have  been  returned  to  the 
distrainer  in  consequence  of  a  judgement  being  given 
against  the  owner  in  an  action  of  replevin. 

a  1565  Rastell  tr.  Fitzherbert's  Nat.  Brevium  (1652)  174 
The  plaintiff  may  sue  a  Writ  of  second  Deliverance.  1618 
Pulton  Slat,  (1632)  47  marg.,  A  Writ  of  Second  deliuerance. 
1708  Termes  de  la  Ley  508  b,  Second  Deliverance  is  a  Writ 
made  by  the  Filacer,  to  deliver  Cattel  distreined,  after  the 
Plaintiff  is  Non-suit  in  Replevin.  1845  Stephen  Lazos  Eng. 
(1874)  III.  v.  xi.  616  The  Statute  of  Westminster  2  (13  Edw.  I 
c.  2).  .allowed  him  a  judicial  writ  issuing  out  of  the  original 
record  (called  a  writ  of  second  deliverance). 

+  5.  Sending  forth,  emission,  issue,  discharge. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  9  This  Motion  worketh  . .  by  way  of 
Proofe  and  Search,  which  way  to  deliuer  itself;  And  then 
worketh  in  progresse,  where  it  findeth  the  Deliuerance 
easiest. 

+  6.  The  action  or  manner  of  uttering  words  in 
speaking  ;  utterance,  enunciation,  delivery.  Obs. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  222  Singyng  plaine  song,  and 
counterfeictyng  those  that  doe  speake  distinctly,  helpe  muche 
to  have  a  good  deliveraunce.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  i. 
97  At  each  words  deliuerance.  1609  Holland  A  mm. 
Marcell.  xxx.  ix.  397  For  his  speech,  readie  he  was  ynough 
in  quicke  deliverance. 

+  7.  The  action  of  reporting  or  stating  something ; 
that  which  is  stated ;  statement,  narration,  declara¬ 
tion  ;  =  Delivery  8.  Obs. 

1431  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  276  To  make  a  trewe  delyuer¬ 
aunce  of  swiche  goodys  as  thei  receyue.  1509  Hawes  Fast. 
Pleas,  xxix.  (Percy  Soc.)  143  And  to  Venus  he  made  deliver¬ 
aunce  Of  his  complaint.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1. 
(1625)  7  What  confused  deliverance  is  this  ?  Ibid.  11.  44  Doth 
not  the  very  deliverance  of  your  own  fact  condemne  you  ? 
1621  T.  Adams  White  Devill  (1635)  in,  If  there  wanted  no¬ 
thing  in  the  deliverance. 

b.  An  utterance  ;  esp.  of  a  formal  character. 

1859  Mill  Liberty  ii.  (1865)  29  Things  which  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  ..  in  the  recorded  deliverances  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  1879  M.  Arnold  Fr.  Critic  on  Hilton  Mixed 
Ess.  241  Macaulay’s  writing  . .  often  . .  is  really  obscure,  if 
one  takes  his  deliverances  seriously.  1883  Manch.  Guardian 
29  Sept.  7/3  We  can  complain  of  no  ambiguity  in  his  present 
deliverance. 

8.  Sc.  Law.  Judgement  delivered;  a  judicial  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  order  in  an  action  or  other  proceeding. 

In  its  most  general  sense  applicable  to  any  order  pro¬ 
nounced  by  any  body  exercising  quasi-judicial  functions. 
In  the  Bankruptcy  Ad  of  1856  (19  &  20  Viet.  c."79  §  4)  ‘  de¬ 
liverance  ’  is  defined  as  including  ‘  any  order,  warrant,  judge- 
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ment,  decision,  interlocutor,  or  decree  \  Hence  the  word 
has  acquired  a  quasi-technical  application  to  orders  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  vi.  90  Of  \>at  [he]  Stablysyd, 
and  mad  ordynance.  .and  full  delyverance.  1500-20  Dunbar 
Poems  ix.  133  Of  fals  solisting  ffor  wrang  deliuerance  At 
Counsale,  Sessioun,  and  at  Parliament.  1535  Stewart  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  562  In  this  mater  . .  Rycht  sone  I  wald  heir  3our 
deliuerance.  c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728) 

14  (Jam.)  Both  parties  were  compromit  by  their  oaths  to 
stand  at  the  deliverance  of  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  them 
both,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Havvth.  Skiamachia  Wks.  (1711) 
194  We  hope  your  lordships  will  give  us  leave,  .to  remember 
your  lordships  of  your  deliverance,  June  the  first,  1642.  1752 
J.  Loutiiian  Form  0/ Pt'ocess  (ed.  2)  35  The  Deliverance  on 
the  Bill  is,  Fiat  ut  petitur ,  to  the  —  Day  of  —  next  to  come. 
1833  Act  3-4  Will.  /U,  c.  46  §  25  The  Laid  sheriff  shall  . . 
affix  a  deliverance  thereon  finding  and  declaring,  .that  this 
Act  has  not  been  adopted.  1868  Act  31-2  Viet.  c.  101  §  75 
The  judgment  or  deliverance  so  pronounced  shall  form  a 
valid  and  sufficient  warrant  for  the  preparation  in  Chancery 
of  the  writ. 

b.  In  the  (English)  Jurors’  oath,  in  a  trial  for 
treason  or  felony,  used  app.  in  the  sense  :  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  at  issue,  verdict. 

1660  Trial  Regie.  11  Oct.  32  His  Oath  was  then  read  to 
him  [Sir  T.  Allen,  juror] :  You  shall  well  and  truly  try  and 
true  deliverance  make  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  and  the  prisoners  at  the  Bar,  whom  you  shall  have  in 
Charge,  according  to  your  Evidence.  So  help  you  God  ! 
1892  S.  F.  Harris  Princ.  Crirn.  Law  (ed.  6)xiv.  412.  [The 
current  formula :  the  same  words  with  the  last  clause 
expanded  to  ‘  and  a  true  verdict  give,  according  to  the 
evidence’.] 

(The  meaning  here  has  been  matter  of  discussion  :  cf.  1  c 
above,  and  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Jury.) 

c.  Formal  judgement  pronounced,  expression  of 
opinion,  verdict. 

[1847  Df.  Quincey  Wks.  XII.  184  Milton  v.  Southey  <$• 
Landor,  Wordsworth  never  said  the  thing  ascribed  to  him 
here  as  any  formal  judgment,  or  what  the  Scottish  law 
would  call  deliverance .]  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i. 

§  2.  298  We  cannot  but  attach  great  value  to  the  deliberate 
deliverance  of  so  impartial.. a  man.  1871  Sarah  Tytler 
Sisters  $  Wives  154  Dr.  Harris’s  deliverance  was.  .that  Mr. 
Duke  was  not  looking  very  well. 

+  d.  Used  (in  .5V.)  to  render  L.  senatus  consultum . 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  (1822)  212  (Jam.)  Thir  novellis 
maid  the  Faderis  sa  astonist,  that  thay  usit  the  samen  de¬ 
liverance  that  thay  usit  in  extreme  necessite. 

+  9.  =  Deliverness  ;  Delivery  6.  Obs. 

14..  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  F  378  (Harl.  7334)  J>e  goodes  of 
body  ben  hele  of  body,  strengpe,  deliuerance  [ six  texts  de- 
liuerness],  beaute  [etc.].  1500-20  Dunbar  Thistle  <$■  Rose  95 
Lusty  of  schaip,  lycht  of  deliuerance. 

Deliverancy.  rare—1.  [See  prec.  and  -ancy.] 
=  Deliverance  7  b. 

1853  Tail's  Mag.  XX.  365  Being  the  accredited  organ  of 
the  Government  on  Scotch  topics,  his  deliverancy  neces¬ 
sarily  carries  more  weight  than  those  of  any  ordinary 
member. 

t  Delivera’tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  de- 
livr alien  (in  earlier  and  more  popular  form  dc- 
livraison,  -oison,  -ison),  ad.  late  pop.  L.  delibera- 
lion-em  (Du  Cange),  n.  of  action  from  deliberare 
to  liberate.]  Deliverance,  liberation,  release. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas .  148  Who  is  fettered  in  chaynes 
He  thinketh  long  after  delyveracion  Of  his  great  wo. 

Delivered  (dflrvaid),  ppl,  a. 1  [f.  Deliver  vP 
+  -ED  1.]  Set  free  ;  disburdened  of  offspring  ; 
handed  over  ;  surrendered ;  formally  uttered  or 
stated,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  117  Delyueryd,  liberatus ,  erutus. 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  142  Cornelia,  the  midwife,  and 
my  selfe,  And  none  else  but  the  deliuered  Empresse.  1665 
Manley  Grotius *  Low  C.  Warres  123  Prince  of  the  de¬ 
livered  City.  1893  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Jan.  2/1  The  additional 
cost,  .for  delivered  bread. 

+  Delivered,  ppl.  a. 2  :  see  Deliver  w.2 
Deliveree  (dflbvan-).  [f.  Deliver  v.1  +  -ee.] 
The  person  to  whom  something  is  delivered. 

1887  V.  Sampson  in  Cape  Law  Jml.  37  The  putting  of  a 
deliveree  in  possession.  Ibid.  43  The  delivetor  should  point 
out  the  subject  of  delivery  to  the  deliveree. 

Deliveree,  obs.  form  of  Delivery. 

Deliverer  (dfli-vorar).  Also  4-6  dely-,  4  -ere, 
6  -out ;  see  also  Deliveror.  [a.  OF.  delivrere 
(12th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  in  obi.  case  delivreor,-our,-eur 
late  pop.  L.  deliberator,  -orem,  agent-n.  from  de- 
llberdre,  F.  dilivrer  to  Deliver  :  see  -er  k]  One 
who  delivers. 

1.  One  who  sets  free  or  releases ;  a  liberator, 
rescuer,  saviour. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxix.  7  My  helpere  &  my  de- 
lyuerereert  jrou.  I382Wyclif/'s.  xvii[i],  2  My  refut,  and  my 
delyuerere.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  117  Delyuerer,  liberator. 
iSSS  Eden  Decades  Pref.  to  Rdr.  (Arb.)  53  Thou  oughteste 
to  . .  bee  thankefull  to  thy  delyuerer.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
xii.  149  Thy  great  deliverer,  who  shall  bruise  The  Serpents 
head.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  HI.  lxv.  622  He  stood 
forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  1853  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  404  Though  he  had  been  a  deliverer  by  accident, 
he  was  a  despot  by  nature. 

2.  One  who  hands  over,  commits,  surrenders, 
etc. ;  esp.  one  who  delivers  letters  or  goods. 

1531-z  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  16  The  seller,  exchaunger  or 
deliuerer.  1534  A  ct  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  8  By  indenture  to 
he  made  betwene  the  deliuerour  . .  and  the  receiuour.  1622 
Misselden  Free  Trade  104  The  Stranger  . .  would  be  a  de- 
1  merer  heere  of  money  at  a  high  rate.  1766  Entick  London 
IV.  295  There  is  . .  a  deliverer  of  letters  to  the  House  of 


Commons,  at  6s.  8 d.  per  day.  1888  Daily  News  25  Aug.  5/3 
Each  deliverer  of  milk  will  possess  a  share. 

3.  One  who  utters,  enunciates,  sets  forth,  etc. 

(rare.) 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vm.  vi.  §  12  Thereof  God  himself 
was.  .the  deviser,  the  discusser,  the  deliverer.  1651  Reliq. 
IVotton.  202  Among  the  Deliverers  of  this  Art.  1822  New 
Monthly  Mag.  IV.  195  The  public  deliverers  of  song  at  the 
Grecian  festivals. 

Deliveress  (dilrvares).  rare.  [Short  for  de- 
livreress ,  f.  Deliverer  +  -ess,  in  F.  dtHivreresse : 
see  -ess.]  A  female  deliverer. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  72  At  one  side  of  the  cross, 
kneels  Charles  VII  armed,  and  at  the  other  Joan  d'Arc.  .as 
the  deliveress  of  the  town.  1839  Q.  Rev.  June  98  Nancy 
comes  like  the  deliveress  of  the  pious  ./Eneas. 

t  Deli'verhede.  Obs.  [f.  Deliver  a.  +  hede , 
-head.]  ^Jimbleness,  agility. 

1496  Dives  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  in.  xiii.  148/2  They  shal 
haue  delyuerhede  of  body  and  lightnesse. 

Delivering  (dzlrvoriq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Deliver 
v.1  +  -ing  1 .]  The  action  of  the  verb  Deliver,  q.v. ; 
deliverance,  delivery  (in  various  senses). 

C1320  Seuyn  Sag.  1536  (W.)  The  maister  . .  hadde  mani  a 
blessing,  For  his  disciple  deliuering.  £1450  St.Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  5800  Of  his  delyueryng  gled  and  blithe.  1571 
Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  lxv.  6  By  thy  wonderfull  deliver- 
inges,  thy  power  may  be  shewed  abrode.  1642  Jer. Taylor 
Episc.  §  36  (R.)  Excommunications  . .  were  deliverings  over 
to  Satan.  1889  J.  M.  Duncan  Dis.  Women  vi.  (ed.  4)  26 
Judgement  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  delivering. 

attrib.  1881  Daily  News  19  Jan.  5/5  A  few  heavy  railway 
collecting  or  delivering  vans. 

Delivering,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  delivers  :  see  the  verb. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Nov.  11/1  There  was  no  evidence 
that  the  delivering  company .  .were  not  willing  to  supply 
the  coal  at  8s.  a  ton. 

+  Delrverly,  ctdv.  Obs.  or  arch.  For  forms 
see  Deliver  a.  [f.  Deliver  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  Lightly,  actively,  nimbly,  quickly. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  2009  Deliuerly  he  dressed  vp,  er 
J>e  day  sprenged.  C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1088  He  .. 
sette  [his  signet]  Upon  the  wex  deliverliehe  and  rathe. 
c  1440  Partonope  7051  His  Swerd  he  pulleth  oute  delyuerly. 
1549  Chaloner  Erasmus  on  Folly  R  ij  a,  The  nemblier  and 
more  deliverly  to  goe  about  theyr  charge.  1657  S.  Purchas 
Pol.  Flying-Ins.  x.  50  The  claw-tailed  Humble  Bee  . .  flyes 
as  deliverly  when  great  with  young  as  when  she  is  barren. 

2.  Deftly,  cleverly. 

1530  Palsgr.  550,  I  fynger,  I  handell  an  instrument  of 
musyke  delyverly.  1612  Two  Noble  K.  in.  v,  Carry  it 
sweetly  and  deliverly.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  #  Solit .,  Clubs 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  93  We  get  a  mechanical  advantage  in  de¬ 
taching  it  well  and  deliverly. 

U  As  adj.  (erroneous  archaism). 

1820  Scott  Monast.  xvii,  A  deliverly  fellow  was  Hughie — 
could  read  and  write  like  a  priest,  and  could  wield  brand 
and  buckler  with  the  best  of  the  riders. 

Deli*  ver  ment.  rare.  [f.  Deliver  v.1  +  -ment. 
(Cf.  OF.  delivrement  in  Godef.)]  =  Deliverance 
7  b ;  open  statement,  pronouncement. 

1893  Nat.  Observer  13  May  640/1  Because  the  Emperor 
has  heretofore  spoken  unadvisedly,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  . .  Tuesday’s  deliverment  makes  for  complete  inepti¬ 
tude. 

t  Deli  •verness.  Obs.  [f.  Deliver  a. +-ness.] 
Lightness,  activity,  nimbleness,  agility,  quickness. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5900  Delyvernes  and  bewte  of 
body,  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  F 199  Crete  thinges  ben  not 
ay  accompliced  by  strengthe,  ne  by  delyvernes  of  body.  1489 
Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  xi.  30  To  voycle  the  strokis  by  de- 
lyuernes  of  body.  1540  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1556)  69  b, 
Fewe  men  surmounted  hym  in  strength  and  delivernesse. 
a  1607  Brightman  Revelation  (1615)  700  Certainly  this  .. 
deserueth  to  be  called  properly  by  the  Latin  name,  Expe¬ 
dition^  for  the  deliuernes  thereof. 

Deliveror  (dnkvar^u).  [f.  Deliver  zD  :  see 
-or.]  A  technical  variant  of  Deliverer,  used  as 
correlative  to  deliveree  :  one  who  makes  a  legal 
delivery  of  goods,  etc. 

1887  [see  Deliverer]. 

Delivery  (d/lkvori).  Forms :  5  deliveree, 
5-6  delyuery(e,  6  -ere,  6-7  deliverie,  6-  -ery. 
[a.  Anglo-Fr.  delivrde ,  fern.  sb.  f.  pa.  pple.  of  d£- 
livrer  to  Deliver  :  cf.  livery ,  and  see  -y.] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  setting  free ;  release,  rescue, 
deliverance.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  eexxxiii.  266  The  quene  made 
assyduat  laboure  for  the  delyuerye  of  the  kynge  her  hus- 
bonde.  1555  Eden  Decades  103  Thankes  geuynge  to  al- 
myghty  god  for  his  delyuery  and  preseruation  from  so  many 
imminent  perels.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  90  A  servant 
of  his  . .  by  force  attempting  his  Lords  delivery.  1671 
Milton  Samson  1505  Thy  hopes  are  not  ill  founded,  nor 
seem  vain,  Of  his  delivery.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xxx, 
Here  is  the  brave  mail  to  whom  I  owe  my  delivery.  1784 
R.  Bage  Barham  Downs  II.  58  Some  that  called  upon  the 
Lord  for  delivery  before  there  was  need. 

b.  The  action  of  delivering  a  gaol :  see  Deliver 
v\  2  c,  and  Gaol-delivery. 

2.  The  fact  of  being  delivered  of,  or  act  of  bring¬ 
ing  forth,  offspring  ;  childbirth. 

Usually  of  the  mother;  formerly  sometimes  of  the  child; 
cf.  Deliver  v.  3. 

1577  Ik  Googe  HeresbacIPs  Hush.  in.  (T586)  139  For  this 
poore  creature.. is  as  much  tormented  in  her  deliverie,  as 
a  shrew.  1611  Bible  Isa.  xxvi.  17  Like  as  a  woman  . . 
that  draweth  neere  the  time  of  her  deliuerie.  1648  W. 
Mountague  Devoute  Ess.  1.  xii.  §  1  (R.)  As  they  are 


twins  . .  their  delivery  is  commonly  after  such  a  manner, 
as  that  of  Pharez  and  Zara.  1676  Lady  Chaworth  in  12 ih 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  29  My  prayers  shall  attend 
your  ladies  good  delivery  of  a  brave  boy.  1868  Chambers ’ 
Encycl.  VI.  446/1  Midwife.. a  woman  who  assists  in  partu¬ 
rition  or  delivery. 

attrib.  1876  tr.  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XI.  562  That  form 
of  paralysis,  .in  newly-born  children,  .which  we  should  call 
delivery-paralysis. 

b.  As  the  action  of  the  accoucheur  or  midwife. 
[1660  Shirley  Andromana  in.  i.  8,  I  am  with  child  to  hear 
the  news  :  Pr'ythee  Be  quick  in  the  delivery.]  1767  Gooch 
Treat .  Wounds  I.  323  Injury  in  a  laborious,  hasty  or  in¬ 
judicious  delivery.  1800  Med.  Jml.  III.  483,  I  therefore 
did  not  conceive  myself  justified . .  in  proceeding  to  immediate 
delivery.  1889  W.  S.  Playfair  Treat.  Midwifery  II.  iv.  ii. 
163  No  other  means  of  effecting  artificial  delivery  was  known, 
e.  fig. 

<21639  Marmion  Antiquary  hi.  ii,  My  head  labours  with 
the  pangs  of  delivery.  1823  Scott  Peveril  xlvi,  Out  started 
the  dwarf,  .and  the  poor  German,  on  seeing  the  portentous 
delivery  of  his  fiddlecase,  tumbled  on  the  floor. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  up  possession  of ;  surrender. 
1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  772  The  whole  counsaile 

had  sente  him  to  require  of  her  the  deliverie  of  him  [her 
child].  1548  Hall  Chron.  245  b,  The  delivery  of  the  Castell 
of  Barwyke.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conest aggio  181  The 
deliverie  of  the  rocke  of  Saint  Julian  and  of  the  fort.  1780 
Impartial  Hist.  War  Amer.  147  Marching  directly  to 
Boston,  there  to  demand  a  delivery  of  the  powder  and 
stores,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  attack  the  troops.  1844 
H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  158  The  arrest  of  Trimbak, 
and  his  delivery  to  the  British  Government. 

4.  The  action  of  handing  over,  or  conveying  into 
the  hands  of  another;  esp.  the  action  of  a  carrier  in 
delivering  letters  or  goods  entrusted  to  him  for 
conveyance  to  a  person  at  a  distance. 

1480  Wardr.  Acc.  Edw.  IV  ( 1830)  140  For  the  deliveree 
of  the  said  stuff  and  bedding.  1556  in  Hakluyt  Voyfi  1886) 
III.  113  Hauing  receiued  any  priuie  letters.. you  shal.. let 
the  deliuerie  of  them  at  your  arriuing  in  Russia.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  124  He  might  forge  other  Letters,  .else  why 
kept  he  them  two  dayes  without  delivery.  1679  Burnet 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  1.  (R),  The  investitures  of  bishops  and 
abbots.. had  been  originally  given  by  the  delivery  of  the 
pastoral  ring  and  staff.  1799  W.  Tooke  View  Russian  Emp. 
III.  652  Extraordinary  charges  for  the  delivery  of  goods. 
1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  ii,  It  [a  letter]  will  be  here  by 
the  two  o’clock  delivery.  1851  Ht.  Martineau  Hist.  Peace 
(1877)  III.  iv.  xiv.  139  The  convenience  of  two  or  three 
deliveries  of  letters  per  day.  1879  R.  M.  Ballantyne  Post 
Haste  vii.  (1880)  74  The  delivery  of  a  telegram. 
fig.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  v.  §  9  Another  error  is 
ill  the  manner  of  the  tradition  and  delivery  of  knowledge. 

attrib.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xviii.  (1840)  316 
Our  proper  delivery  port,  .was  at  Madagascar.  1889  Daily 
News  11  Dec.  3/2  Carmen’s  wages  : — Delivery  men  :  Driv¬ 
ing,  is.  per  day  and  7d.  per  ton. 

b.  Law.  (a)  The  formal  or  legal  handing  over  of 
anything  to  another  ;  esp.  the  putting  of  propeity 
into  the  legal  possession  of  another  person. 

1577  tr.  Ballinger' s  Decades (1592)  264  Goods  are  gotten. . 
by  deliuerie.  1625  Gill  Sacr.  Philos.  1.  87  Whereof  we 
have  already  assurance,  yea  deliverie,  and  seisure.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  47  Acts  which  have  been  held  to 
be  a  part  performance  of  an  agreement,  .such  as  delivery  of 
possession ;  and  payment  of  the  whole,  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  consideration.  1887  V.  Sampson  in  Cape  Law 
Jml.  38  We  now  come  to  the  several  species  of  constructive 
delivery,  of  which  delivery  brevis  manus ,  or  short-hand  is 
the  first.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  473/1  After  delivery  of 
defence  the  plaintiff  discontinued  his  action. 

( b )  The  formal  transfer  of  a  deed  by  the  grantor 
or  his  attorney  to  the  grantee  or  to  a  third  party, 
either  by  act  or  by  word  :  formerly  essential  to  the 
validity  of  the  deed. 

1660  R.  Coke  Pozuer  <$•  Subj.  25  Absolute  estates  of  in¬ 
heritance  which  . .  do  not  pass  by  livery  and  seisin,  but  by 
delivery  of  the  deed  or  feoffment.  1809  Tomlins  Lazv  Diet. 
s.v.  Deed ,  If  I  have  sealed  my  deed,  and  after  I  deliver  it 
to  him  to  whom  it  is  made,  or  to  some  other  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  say  nothing,  this  is  a  good  delivery.  1853 
Wharton  Pennsylv.  Digest  261  Delivery  is  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  a  bond. 

5.  The  act  of  sending  forth  or  delivering  (a  mis¬ 
sile,  a  blow,  etc.)  ;  emission,  discharge  ;  throwing 
or  bowling  of  a  ball  (at  cricket,  base-ball,  etc.). 

1702  Savery  Miner's  Fidend  46  The  delivery  of  your  Water 
into  a  convenient  Trough.  1787  Specif.  Bryant' s.  Patent 
No.  1631  Useful.. by  its  much  greater  delivery  of  water. 
1834  Medwin  Angler  hi  Wales  L  109  The  peril.  .  from  the 
delivery  of  the  spear.  1837  W.  Martin  Bk.  of  Sports  96 
If  the  hand  be  above  the  shoulder  in  the  delivery,  the 
umpire  must  call  ‘no  ball'.  1882  Daily  Tel.  19  May 
( Cricket)^  Crossland  at  68  came  on  with  his  fast  deliveries. 

b.  Founding.  See  quot.  (Cf.  Deliver^.1  12.) 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Delivery  ( Founding ),  the  draft 
or  allowance  by  which  a  pattern  is  made  to  free  itself  from 
close  lateral  contact  with  the  sand  of  the  mold  as  it  is 
lifted.  Also  called  draw-taper. 

+  6.  Free  putting  forth  of  bodily  action,  ‘  use  of 
the  limbs,  activity  ’  (J.)  ;  action,  bearing,  deport¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  Musidorus  could  not  . .  deliver  that 
strength  more  nimbly,  or  become  the  delivery  more  grace¬ 
fully.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  127  Men  . .  for 
their  severall  callings  questionlesse  of  very  good  delivery. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  223  Observing  simplicitie  in 
the  Messingers  delivery  and  lookes.  <2:1639  Wotton  (J.), 
The  duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxxii.  319  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  a  delivery ,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  way,  a  manner,  a  de¬ 
portment,  to  engage  people’s  attention  and  liking.  1818 
Todd,  Deliverness ,  agility  . .  What  we  now  term  delivery, 
fig.  1762-71  H,  Walpole  Vertue's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786) 
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II.  177  It  has  the  greatest  freedom  of  pencil,  the  happiest 
delivery  of  nature. 

7.  The  utterance  or  enunciation  (of  words),  the 
delivering  (of  a  speech,  etc.). 

1581  Pettie  Guazzos  Civ .  Conv.  11.  (1586)  58  All  their 
force  and  vertue  lyeth  in  the  sweete  deliverie  of  their 
wordes.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  37  His  skill 
and  delivery  of  forraigne  languages  [was]  so  wonderfull. 
1665  Lloyd  State  Worthies  (1670)  22  One  thing  he  ad¬ 
vised  young  men  to  take  care  of  in  their  publick  deliveries. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  I?idia  III.  ii.  68  Four  days  were 
occupied  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  1879  McCarthy 
Own  Times  Il.xix.  57  The  speech  occupied  some  five  hours 
in  delivery. 

b.  Manner  of  utterance  or  enunciation  in  public 
speaking  or  singing. 

1667  Pf.pys  Diary  19  May,  Meriton  . .  hath  a  strange 
knack  of  a  grave,  serious  delivery.  1769  Johnson  in  Bos¬ 
well  Life  an.  1781  (1848)  679/2  His  delivery,  though  uncon¬ 
strained,  was  not  negligent.  1853  Holyoake Rudhu.  Public 
Speaking  13  The  power  of  distinct  and  forcible  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  the  basis  of  delivery.  1892  Sat.  Rev .  15  Oct.  443/1 
Few  men  of  his  generation  had  a  greater  fund  of  talk  or 
a  more  telling  delivery. 

+  8.  The  action  of  setting  forth  in  words,  or  that 
which  is  set  forth  ;  communication,  narration,  state¬ 
ment  ;  =  Deliverance  7.  05s. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  j.  (1625)  22  The  order  here¬ 
after  to  be  observed  in  delivery  of  examples.  1611  Shaks. 
Whit.  T.  v.  ii.  10,  I  make  a  broken  deliuerie  of  the  Businesse. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  iv,  Which  enigmatical 
deliveries  comprehended  useful!  verities.  1653  H.  (Jogan  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav .  xxxvii.  145, 1  will  forbear  the  delivery  of  many 
matters,  that  possibly  might  bring  much  contentment. 

Dell 1  (del).  [ME.  delle ,  corresp.  to  MDu.  and 
MLG.  delle,  mod.Du.  del,  MHG,  and  mod.G.  telle 
WGer.  *daljd -  or  *daljdn -  fern.,  deriv.  of  *dalo -, 
OLG.  dal,  Dale;  root  meaning  ‘deep  or  low 
place.*  Cf.  also  Goth,  ibdalja ,  and  OE.  sefdsel, 
descent.  ( Dell  bears  nearly  the  same  etymological 
relation  to  dale,  that  den  does  to  dean.)] 

+  1.  A  deep  hole,  a  pit.  05s. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  ir.  ix,  Curtius.  .enforsed  his  horse  to  lepe 
in  to  the  deli  or  pitte.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Mar.  51 
Thilke  same.  .Ewe. .  Fell  headlong  into  a  dell  [gloss,  a  hole 
in  the  ground].  1770  Langhorne Plutarch (1879)  II.  889/1 
He  met  with  dells  or  other  deep  holes.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat. 
Diet.  (Morell)  1,  A  dell ,  fossa. 

2.  A  deep  natural  hollow  or  vale  of  no  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  sides  usually  clothed  with  trees  or  foliage. 

c  1220  Bestiary  5  Bi  wile  weie  so  he  [5e  leun]  wile  To  dele 
niSer  wenden.  1:1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  i,  On  a  day  thay 
horn  dy3t  into  the  depe  dellus.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil jear  17 
The  deip  durandlie  draif  in  mony  deip  dell.  1610  F letcher 
Faithf.  Shepherdess  11.  ii,  Yon  same  dell,  O’ertopp’d  with 
mourning  cypress  and  sad  yew  Shall  be  my  cabin.  1634 
Milton  C omits  312  Every  alley  green,  Dingle,  or  bushy 
dell.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho xxviii,  Disput¬ 
ing.  .on  the  situation  of  a  dell  where  they  meant  to  form  an 
ambuscade.  1798  Coleridge  Fear  in  Solitude,  A  green  and 
silent  spot,  amid  the  hills,  A  small  and  silent  dell  !  1845 
B'ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  II.  iii.  86  Miss  Gurney's 
cottage  is  in  a  sheltered  dell,  with  woods  on  each  side. 

transf  1812  Southey  in  Omniana  I.  54  Young  ladies 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  if  laughter  displays  dimples, 
it  creates  dells. 

Dell  2  (del).  Rogues'  Cant.  arch.  A  young 
girl  (of  the  vagrant  class)  ;  a  wench. 

1567  Harman  Caveat  75  A  Dell  is  a  yonge  wenche,  able 
for  generation,  and  not  yet  knowen.  .by  the  vpright  man. 
1621  B.  Jonson  Gipsies  Metamorph.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  624/1 
Sweet  doxies  and  dells,  My  Roses  and  Nells,  Scarce  out  of 
your  shells.  1630  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  11.  112/1  She’s 
a  Priests  Lemman,  and  a  Tinkers  Pad,  Or  Dell,  or  Doxy, 
(though  the  names  be  bad).  1688  Rt.  Holmes  Armoury  11. 
iii.  §  68  Dells,  trulls,  dirty  Drabs.  1834  H.  Ainsworth 
Roohivood  iii.  v,  ‘  Sharp  as  needles’,  said  a  dark-eyed  dell. 

Dell(e,  obs.  form  of  Deal. 

||  Della  Crusca  (dHjla  kr/rska).  [It.  Acca- 
demia  della  Crusca ,  lit.  Academy  of  the  bran  or 
chaff.]  The  name  of  an  Academy  established  at 
Florence  in  1582,  mainly  with  the  object  of  sifting 
and  purifying  the  Italian,  language ;  whence  its 
name,  and  its  emblem,  a  sieve. 

The  first  edition  of  its  Dictionary,  the  Vocabolario  degli 
Accademici  della  Crusca ,  appeared  in  1612,  and  the  fourth, 
1729-38,  has  long  been  considered  as  the  standard  authority 
for  the  Italian  language.  A  new  edition  on  more  historical 
lines  was  begun  in  1881. 

Hence  Della-Cru*scan  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
after  the  style  of  the  Academy  della  Crusca,  or  its 
methods ;  also,  applied  to  a  school  of  English 
poetry,  affecting  an  artificial  style,  started  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  c. ;  sb.  a  member  of  this 
Academy,  or  English  school  of  poetry.  Hence 
Della-Cruscanism. 

One  of  the  noted  writers  of  this  school  was  Mr.  Robert 
Merry,  who  (having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Florentine 
Academy)  adopted  the  signature  of  Della  Crusca,  whence 
the  name  was  extended  to  the  school  as  a  whole. 

[1796  Gifford  Maeviad  Introd.  8-9  While  the  epidemic 
malady  was  spreading  from  fool  to  fool,  Della  Crusca  [i.  e. 
Merry]  came  over  [from  Italy],  and  immediately  announced 
himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love,  .and  from  one  end  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Della  Crusca.]  1815 
W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  48  Mr.  Pratt  has  certainly 
indulged  too  much  in  the  flimsy  Della  Cruscan  style.  1821 
Shelley  Boat  on  Serchio  67  In  such  transalpine  Tuscan  As 
would  have  killed  a  Della-Cruscan.  1857  Trench  Defc. 
Eng.  Diets.  7  It  is  for  those  who  use  a  language  to  sift  the 
bran  from  the  flour,  to  reject  that  and  retain  this.  They  are 
VOL.  III. 


to  be  the  true  Della  Cruscans.  1881  Athenaeum  20  Aug. 
230/1  The  detestable  Della  Cruscanism  which  makes  many 
new  volumes  of  verse  a  positive  offence. 

Delly  (d  edi),  a.  rare.  [f.  Dell  slD  +  -y.] 
Abounding  in  dells. 

1861  G.  Calvert  Univ.  Restoration ,  Delly  woods  remote. 

Delocalize  (dzDu-kalaiz),  v.  [f.  Dk-  II.  i  + 
Localize  zl]  trans.  To  detach  or  remove  from  its 
place  or  locality,  or  from  local  limitations. 

1855  De  Morgan  in  Graves  Life  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton 
(1889)  III.  505  The  Morning  Register  I  could  not  use; 
you  had  better  not  delocalize  it.  1867  Lowell  Study  Wind., 
Gt.  Public  Character,  We  can  have  no  St.  Simons  or 
Pepyses  till  we  have  a  Paris  or  London  to  delocalize  our 
gossip  and  give  it  historic  breadth.  1870  R.  B.  D.  Morif.r 
Rep.  Land  Tenure  (Pari.  Papers)  208  It  was  necessary  to 
find  some  means  of  effecting  the  transfers,  .without  delocal¬ 
izing  the  Land  Register. 

Hence  Delocalized.  ppl.  a.,  Delocaliza  tion. 

1887  Daily  News  13  Jan.  5/2  A  reform  in  the  direction  of 
what  may  be  called  dockyard  de-localisation. 

II  Deloo  (dz”l?7').  [Native  name  in  Dor  language 
(in  Soudan)  for  the  gazelle.]  A  species  of  antelope, 
Cephalolophus  grimmia ,  found  in  northern  Africa, 
akin  to  the  duykerbok  of  South  Africa. 

1861  J.  Petherick  Egypt,  etc.  482  (Vocab.  Dor  language) 
Gazelle  =  diloo.  1874  G.  Schweinfurth  Heart  of  Africa 

I.  244  The  Deloo  has  only  one  pair  of  these  glands. 

t  Deloyalty.  Obs.  rare~x.  [ad.  F.  ddloyaute 
formerly  desloyaulte :  see  De- I.  6.]  =  Disloyalty. 

1571  Admon.  Regent  112  in  Sempill  Ballads  (1872)  132 
Sum  hes.  .Lyfes  losit  for  thair  deloyaltie. 

Delph,  var.  of  Delf. 

Delphian  (de’lfian).  [f.  Delphi  place  name  + 
-an.]  Of  or  relating  to  Delphi,  a  town  of  ancient 
Greece  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  to  the 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo  there  ;  hence,  of  or 
relating  to  the  Delphic  Apollo ;  and  transf.  oracu¬ 
lar,  of  the  obscure  and  ambiguous  nature  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  i.  ii.  25  [They]  tffe  nothing  at  all 
ashamed,  by  the  vrine  alone  to  deliuer  their  Delphian  oracles 
concerning  all  diseases.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  48 
This  treasure,  .was  a  part  of  the  Delphian  riches.  1873 
I .owf.li.  A >nong my  Bis.  Ser.  11.  322  His  eyes  had  an  inward 
Delphian  look.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  AEneidn.  113  We  send, 
perplexed,  to  the  Delphian  fane,  Counsel  to  ask  of  the  god. 
So  DeTphic,  +DeTphical  a. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  169  Some  of  his  new-minted 
Epithetsfas  Reall,  Intrinsecate,  Delphicke).  a  1661  Holyday 
Juvenal  174  The  mathematical  table  was  by  the  ancients 
called  the  Delphick  table.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vii.  595 
Pride,  like  the  Delphic  priestess,  with  a  swell,  Rav'd  non¬ 
sense,  destin'd  to  be  future  sense.  1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  60 
This  delphic  fury  —  this  preternatural  possession.  1879 
Daily  News  22  Nov.  5/5  This  reads  rather  like  a  Delphic 
response,  a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T. 
(1618)  174  No  riddles  or  Delphicall  answers. 

Delphin  (dedfin),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  4  delfyn, 
5  -fyne,  5-6  delphyn,  6-7  -phine,  6-  delphin. 
[a.  L.  delphin,  delphln-us,  a.  Gr.  8e\<ptv  :  cf.  also  It. 
delfino,  Sp.  delfin,  Pg.  delfim,  Pr.  dalfin,  dalphin , 
OF.  dalphin,  daulphin,  mod.F.  dauphin,  whence 
Dolphin,  Dauphin.] 
f  A.  sb.  1.  =Dolphin.  Obs. 

c  1300  A".  A  lis.  6576  A  water.  .Tiger. .  Heonoriceth  delfyns, 
and  cokadrill.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  41  Thar  buth 
oft  ytake  delphyns,  &  se-calues.  c  1440  Promp.  Pars'.  54 
Brunswyne  or  delfyne.  .delphinus.  1555  Eden  Decades  131 
Of  a  maruelous  sence  or  memorie  as  are  the  elephant  and  the 
delphyn.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Pise.  Eel.  vii.  xiii.  47  The  lively 
Delphins  dance,  and  brisly  Seales  give  eare. 

+  b.  A  drinking  vessel  of  the  shape  of  a  dolphin. 
Obs.  rare~x. 

1638  Junius  Painting  of  Ancients  162  Some  artificiall 
drinking  vessels  made  after  the  manner  of  a  dolphin,  were 
called  delphines. 

2.  Chem.  Short  for delphinin  (see -in):  A  neutral 
fat  found  in  the  oil  of  several  species  of  dolphin ; 
called  also  dolphin-fat  and  phocenin. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  309  Delphin  is  an  oil  very 
mobile  at  170  C. 

B.  adj. 

1.  [attrib.  use  of  L.  delphini  in  phrase  ad  usum 
Delphini  ‘  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  ’.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  to  the 
edition  of  Latin  classics,  prepared  ‘  for  the  use  of 
the  dauphin  son  of  Louis  XIV. 

[1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  330.  p  4  AH  the  Boys  in  the 
School,  but  I,  have  the  Classick  Authors  in  usum  Delphini, 
gilt  and  letter’d  on  the  Back.]  1775  E.  Harwood  Gr.  y 
Rom.  Classics  (1778)  222  Delphin  Classics,  quarto.  1802 
Dibdin  Introd.  Classics  10  note,  One  of  the  rarest  of  the 
Delphin  editions.  1818  Advt.  in  Valpy’s  Grk.  Gram.  (ed.  6) 
215  The  best  text  will  be  used,  and  not  the  Delphin.  1877 
Globe  Encycl.  II.  361  Valpy’s  Variorum  Latin  Classics., 
contain  the  Delphin  notes  and  Interpretatio. 

2.  Chem.  A  bad  form  of  Delphine,  Delphinine. 
Delphina,  Delphinate,  Chem. :  see  Delphin¬ 
ine,  Delphinic. 

4  Dedphinate,  obs.  variant  of  Dattphinate. 

1619  Brent  tr.  Sarpi's  Counc.  Trent  (1676)  474  Some  new 
stirs,  raised  by  the  Hugonots  in  the  Delphinate. 

DeTphine,  a.  and  sb.  [See  Delphin.] 

1.  A  variant  of  Delphin  a.  (Webster,  1828). 

2.  Zool.  =  Delphinine  a.  (Webster,  1828). 

3.  Chem.  —  Delphinine,  sb. 


Delphine-strian.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  delphln-us 
dolphin,  after  equestrian .]  A  rider  on  a  dolphin. 

1820  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  17  (1822)  I.  134  To  the  great 
terror  of  the  young  delphinestrian. 

Delphinic  (delfrnik),  a.  [f.  L.  delphln-us 
dolphin  :  see  Delphin  2.]  In  delphinic  acid,  an 
acid  discovered  by  Chevreuil  in  dolphin-oil,  and 
afterwards  in  the  ripe  berries  of  the  Guelder-rose  ; 
it  is  identical  with  inactive  valeric  acid.  A  salt  of 
it  is  a  DeTphinate. 

Delphinine  (dedfinoin),  sb.  Chem.  [f.  Bot. 
L.  Delphinium  the  genus  Larkspur.]  A  highly 
poisonous  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Delphinium  Slaphesagria  or  Stavesacre.  Called 
also  Delpliinia,  and  formerly  De'lphia,  Del- 
phi  na,  DeTphine. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  7  The  chemical  principle 
called  Delphine.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  246 
Delphina  was  discovered,  in  1819,  by  MM.  Lassaigne  and 
Feneulle  in  the  seeds  of  the.  .stavesacre.  1840  Henry  Elem. 
Chem.  II.  304  Of  Delphia.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem. 
II.  310  Delphinine  produces  nausea  when  taken  internally. 
It  is  said  to  act  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is  used  as  a 
remedy  in  chronic  swellings  of  the  glands.  1876  Harley 
Mat.  Med.  769  The  active  properties  are  due  to  delphinia  or 
delphinine. 

De'lphinine,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  dolphin  : 
in  Zooi.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Delphinlnte  or 
sub-family  of  Cetacea,  containing  the  Dolphins  and 
Porpoises. 

.  +  Delphinite.  Obs.  Min.  [f.  L.  Delphlndtus, 
Dauphine  (f.  delphinus,  Dauphin),  where  found.] 
An  obsolete  name  of  yellowish  green  Epidote. 

1804  Fourcroy's  Chem,  II.  426  This  is  the  . .  delphinite  of 
Saussure. 

Delphi'nity.  A  humorous  nonce-wd.  after 
humanity  :  Dolphin-kind,  the  nature  of  dolphins. 

i860  Lever  Day's  Ride  x,  History  has  never  told  that 
the  dolphins  . .  charmed  by  Orpheus  were  peculiar  dolphins 
.  .they  were.  .fish,  .taken  1  ex  medio  acervo  1  of  delphinity. 

II  Delphinium  (delfrniiim).  Bot.  [Bot.  Lat. 
Delphinium,  a.  Gr.  SeA^iVtovlarkspur  (Dioscorides), 
dim.  of  SeA <piv  dolphin  (so  named  from  the  form  of 
the  nectary).]  A  genus  of  plants,  N.O.  Ranuncu- 
lacex,  with  handsome  flowers  of  irregular  form, 
comprising  the  common  Larkspur  and  many  other 
species.  The  name  is  in  ordinary  horticultural  use 
for  the  cultivated  species  and  varieties. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729I  200  Sow  divers  Annuals  . . 
as  double  marigold,  Digitalis,  Delphinium.  1882  The  Gar¬ 
den  3  June  384/1  Another  fine  group  is  formed  by  a  row  of 
tall-growing  Delphiniums  . .  in  front  of  Clematises  and 
Roses. 

De'lphinoid,  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad.  Gr.  ScKtpt- 
vouSrjs  like  a  dolphin,  f.  5tAt piv  dolphin.] 

A.  adj.  Like  or  related  to  a  dolphin  ;  belonging 
to  the  Delphinoidea,  a  division  of  the  Cetacea, 
which  includes  the  dolphins  and  seals. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb.  A  member  of  the  Delphinoidea. 

Delphinoidine  (delfinoi’dain).  Chem.  [f.  as 

Delphinine  +  -old.]  An  amorphous  alkaloid  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  source  as  delphinine. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Delphinus  (delfarnife).  The  Latin  word  for 
‘  dolphin  ’ :  in  Zool.,  the  name  of  the  cetacean  genus 
containing  the  Dolphin  and  its  co-species ;  in 
Astron.,  one  of  the  ancient  constellations  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  figured  as  a  dolphin. 

a  1672  Willughby  Ichthyogr.  (1686)  Tab.  A  j,  Delphinus. 
1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  566/2  The  Delphini.  .have  also 
a  narrow  rostrum. 

De  lphisine.  Chem.  [f.  delphine,  Delphinine, 
by  insertion  of  -is-  repr.  Gr.  ur-oj  equal.]  An  alka¬ 
loid  akin  to  delphinoidine,  obtained  from  the  same 
source,  in  warty  crystals.  Also  called  Delphisia. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Delta  (dedta).  [Gr.  SeAra  (ad.  Phoenician 
rVn  daleth),  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet ;  also  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  (Herod.),  the  Indus  (Strabo),  etc.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  having  the  form  of  a  triangle  (A),  and  the 
power  of  D. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  iii.  20  Jif  ;ee  wil  wite  of  here  A,  B, 
C..thei  clepen  hem.  .a  Alpha.  .&  Deltha.  ,iu  Omega.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  I.  96  Many  haue  called  --Egypt  by  the  name 
of  the  Greeke  letter  Delta,  i860  T.  A.  G.  Balfour  Typ. 
Char.  Nature  118  In  Botany  the  symbol  of  a  perennial 
plant  is  a  Delta. 

2.  Hist.  ( The  Delta.)  The  tract  of  alluvial  land 
enclosed  and  traversed  by  the  diverging  mouths  of 
the  Nile ;  so  called  from  the  triangular  figure  of 
the  tract  enclosed  between  the  two  main  branches 
and  the  coast-line. 

1555  Eden  Decades  250  The  goulfe  of  Arabie . .  from  whense 
they  determyned  to  brynge  a  nauigable  trench  vnto  the 
ryuer  of  Nilus,  where  as  is  the  fyrst  Delta.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  1. 67  As  in  /Egypt  Nilus  maketh  that  which  they  call 
Delta.  1636  Sir  H.  Blount  Voy.  Levant  (1637)  57,  I  en¬ 
quired  of  the  Delta,  and  the  Niles  seven  streames.  1732 
Lediard  Sethos  II.  jx.  354  The  most  convenient  port  of  the 
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Delta.  1875  Jowett  Plato  led.  2)  III.  529  At  the  head  of 
the  Egyptian  Delta,  where  the  river  Nile  divides. 

b.  Geog.  The  more  or  less  triangular  tract  of 
alluvial  land  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and 
enclosed  or  traversed  by  its  diverging  branches. 

1790  Gibbon  Mi  sc.  Whs.  (1814)  III.  453  The  triangular 
island  or  delta  of  Mesola,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  1794 
Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  94  The  earthy  matter,  borne  down 
by  the  floods,  is.. thrown  back  upon  the  shores,  into  bays 
and  creeks,  and  into  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  it  forms 
deltas.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  13  Islands  have  become 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  the  growth  of  deltas  and 
new  deposits.  1836  Marryat  Olla  Podr.  xxvi,  The  two 
rivers,  .enclose  a  large  delta  of  land.  1893  Nation  16  Feb. 
125/1  The  villages  are  situated  on  small  deltas,  built  by  tor¬ 
rential  streams  that  descend  from  the  neighboring  hills. 

3.  Any  triangular  space  or  figure  ;  +  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  the  Triangle. 

1638  C.  Aleyn  Hist.  Hen.  VII,  134  But  if  the  nobler  souls, 
as  they  maintein’d,  Were  fixed  in  the  body  of  some  starre, 
Then  Edwards  murder’d  sonnes  and  Warwickes  are  In  those 
call’d  Delta,  of  Triangle  fashion. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  delta-formation ,  - land ; 
delta-metal,  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron  in¬ 
troduced  about  1883,  and  named  in  allusion  to  its 
three  constituents. 

1806  Forsyth  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  225  The  Carse.. con¬ 
sidered  as  the  finest  sort  of  alluvial  or  delta  land.  1858 
Geikie  Hist.  Boulderix..  172  The  process  of  delta-formation 
remains  essentially  the  same,  both  in  lakes  and  at  the  sea. 
1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  11.  647  Stratification  of  delta  deposits. 

1883  Engineer  23  Feb.  140  Mr.  Alexander  Dick  [has]  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  an  alloy  which  he  calls  ‘  Delta  metal 

1884  Times  14  June  8  ‘Delta  metal’,  .is  an  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  iron.  .A  steam  launch,  .has.  .been  built  entirely  of 
this  metal  [by  Mr.  A.  Dick]. 

Deltafication.  [f.  Delta  +  -fication.]  The 
formation  of  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

1864  in  Webster. 

Deltaic  (delt^’ik),  a.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  fo'Ara  +  -10 : 
cf.  algebraic.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  delta  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  delta. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Edin.  Rev.  1878  C.  J.  Anderson 
in  Macm.  Mag.  Jan.  251/2  A  deltaic  tract  of  country  tra¬ 
versed  by  a  number  of  arms  of  the  Cauvery.  1882  Sir  R. 
Temple  in  Standard  26  Aug.  3/3  The  deltaic  population  of 
the  Lower  Ganges. 

t  Deltan,  a.  Ol>s.  rare  ~  *.  [f.  Delta  +  -an  : 

cf.  Roman .]  Of  the  Delta  of  Egypt. 

1600  Tourneur  Trans.  Metamorph.  lxv.  Wks.  1878  II.  211 
Throughout  the  Deltan  soile. 

Deitation  (deltJ^Jon).  [mod.  f.  Delta.] 
Formation  of  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

1886  tr.  Pellescki  s  Argentine  Rep.  185  Effects  produced 
by  the  deitation  or  deposition,  .of  sediment  from  the  rivers 
of  the  Gran  Chaco. 

Deltic  (dedtik),  a.  rare .  [f.  Delta  f-ic:  cf. 

Indie.]  =  Deltaic. 

1865  Page  Geol.  Terms  17 1  Deltic,  of  or  belonging  to 
a  delta.  1876  —  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xiv.  240  Their  plants 
seem  to  have  grown  in  marshes  and  deltic  jungles. 

||  Deltidium  (deltrdiwn).  Conch,  [mod.  L. 
dim.  of  Gr.  Si\ra  Delta,  in  reference  to  its  shape. 
(Cf.  Gr.  KvviSiov  little  dog,  from  kvv-.)]  The  trian¬ 
gular  space,  usually  covered  in  by  a  horny  shell  or 
operculum,  between  the  beak  and  the  hinge  of 
brachiopod  shells. 

1851  Richardson  Geol.  viii.  (1855)  232  The  form  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  area  and  deltidium  afford  good  generic  charac¬ 
ters.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  693  The 
groove  is  usually  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  1  deltidium’ 
ivhich  consists  of  two  calcareous  pieces. 

Deltohedron  (deltolw’dr^n).  Crystall.  [f. 
Sc\to-,  taken  as  combining  form  of  next  +  -hedkon.] 

1879  Rossiter  Diet.  Sci.  Terms,  Deltohedron,  a  solid 
figure  the  surface  of  which  is  formed  by  twenty-four  deltoids. 

Deltoid  (de’ltoid),  a.  ( sb .)  [mod.  a.  Gr.  SeA- 
Toetfirjs  delta-shaped,  triangular :  see  -oid.  So  F. 
dcltoide  (in  Pare,  16th  c.)  ;  mod.L.  deltoides  (Lin¬ 
naeus),  and  deltoideus .] 

1.  Resembling  the  Greek  letter  A  in  shape  ;  trian¬ 
gular  ;  esp.  in  Bot .,  of  a  leaf;  also  triangular  in 
section,  as  the  leaf  of  Mesembryanthemum  deltoi- 
deum  ;  also  in  comb.,  as  deltoid-ovate ,  of  an  ovate 
outline  but  somewhat  deltoid ;  so  deltoid-hastate , 
etc. 

X7S3  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Deltoide  Leaf.  1793 
Martyn  Lang.  Bot.  s.  v.,  A  leaf  of  the  common  Black  Pop¬ 
lar  . .  is  given  as  an  instance  of  a  deltoid  leaf  in  Linnaeus's 
specific  characters.  1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  vii.  (1858)  122 
Leaves  ovate,  acute,  somewhat  deltoid.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Elora  240  Cicendia  . .  calyx  campanulate,  teeth  deltoid. 

b.  Deltoid  muscle  (Anat.)  :  the  large  muscle  of 
triangular  shape  which  forms  the  prominence  of  the 
shoulder ;  it  serves  to  raise  the  arm  and  draw  it 
from  the  body.  Deltoid  ligament :  seequot.  1835. 

1741  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3)237  Some  Part  of  the  deltoid 
Muscle.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  A nat.  I.  152  The  internal  tibio - 
tarsal  ligame?it,  is  also  called  the  internal  lateral,  and  by 
Weithecht,  the  deltoid  ligament.  1877  Rosenthal  Muscles 
<$•  Nerves  92  The  elevator  of  the  upper  arm,  which  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  triangular  shape  is  called  the  deltoid  muscle. 

c.  Entom.  Deltoid  moth :  a  moth  which  in  re¬ 
pose  spreads  its  wings  over  tiie  back  in  a  triangular 
form ;  also  absol. 

1859  H.  T.  Stainton  Manual  Brit.  Butterflies  <$•  Moths 
II.  125  Deltoides ,  these  insects  form  a  sort  of  connecting 


group  between  the  Noctuse  and  the  true  Pyralidse  . .  Any 
one  who  has  seen  that  insect  in  repose  will  recognize  the 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  wings  to  the  Greek  Delta, 
A,  whence  the  name.  1869  E.  Newman  Brit.  Moths  Pref.  3 
It  was  intended  to  include  the  Deltoids,  Pyrales,  Veneers, 
and  Plumes. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  the  delta  of  a  river. 

1837  Penny  Cycl .  VIII.  376/1  The  whole  of  Holland  is 
a  formation  of  deltoid  islands,  created  by  the  anastomosing 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The 
deltoid  form  of  the  mouths  of  the  Petchora  is  no  longer 
recognizable  in  the  group  of  islands  at  its  embouchure.  1861 
Darwin  in  Life  <V  Lett.  (1887)  II.  364  The  French  superficial 
deposits  are  deltoid  and  semi-marine. 

B.  sb.  1.  The  deltoid  muscle.  Also  in  L.  form 
deltoides ,  deltoideus. 

[1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Vocab.,  Deltoides,  a 
muscle  in  the  top  of  the  arm,  having  the  figure  of  a  Delta, 
the  Greek  D.]  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dratis  Observ.  Surg.  (1 771) 
149  The  Deltoid  was  elevated  by  it  and  much  tumified. 
i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Elsie  V.  iii.  (1891)  32  The  deltoid,  which 
caps  the  shoulder  like  an  epaulette. 

attrib.  1881  Mivart  Cat  91  External  to  this  is  a  slightly 
roughened  and  elevated  tract  called  the  deltoid  ridge. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1879  Rossiter  Diet.  Sci.  Terms,  Deltoid,  a  four-sided 
figure  formed  of  two  unequal  isosceles  triangles  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  common  base. 

3.  A  Deltoid  moth  :  see  A.  1  c. 

Deltoidal  (deltoi-dal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  delta  of  a  river,  b.  =  Deltoid 

a.  1.  c.  Of  the  shape  of  a  Deltoid  {sb.  2). 

1837  Pe?i?iy  Cycl  VIII.  375/2  The  alluvial  tract  is  frequently 
intersected  by  a  great  many  deltoidal  branches.  1873  W. 
K.  Sullivan  O'Curry  s  Anc.  Irish  I.  In  trod.  505  Square, 
rectangular  or  deltoidal  instruments  of  the  harp  kind. 

Deltoideo-,  combining  form  of  mod.L.  deltoi - 
deus  adj.,  used  to  express  ‘  with  deltoid  tendency 
‘  deltoid  and  —  ’,  as  deltoideo -lunate. 

1850  Dana  Geol.  App  i.  707  Aperture  deltoideo-lunate, 
a  little  dilated  either  side. 

||  Delubrum  (dnk7-bri?m).  [L.,  f.  delu-ere  to 
wash  off,  cleaftee,  with  instrumental  suffix  -brum.] 

1.  A  temple,  shrine,  or  sanctuary. 

2.  Eccl.  Arch.  a.  A  church  furnished  with  a  font. 

b.  A  font. 

1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  164  The  Ethnique  Ro¬ 
mans.  .at  the  entrance  into  their  Temples  had  tanks  or  like 
places  to  wash  in  :  Delubra  they  called  them.  1698  Fryer 
Acc.  E.  India  <5-  P.  265  Attributing  Divine  Honour  to  the 
Fire,  maintaining  it  always  alive  in  the  Delubriums,  or 
Places  set  apart  for  their  Worship. 

+  Deluxe,  delys.  Obs.  A  shortening  of 
flower  del  nee,  a  former  anglicized  form  of  F  .fieur 
de  lis  (OF.  lys ),  i.e.  lily- flower,  the  ensign  of  the 
Bourbons.  Also  deluce  flozver. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xliii.  253  Owt  of  the  delys,  A  rose 
Owt  sprang  Of  Riht  gret  pris.  1586  W.  W ebbe  Eng.  Poetrie 
(Arb.)  84  Kyngcuppe  and  Lillies.. and  the  deluce  flowre. 
1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  hi.  44  The  purple  part  of  the  leafe  of 
the  flower  deluce. 

Delucidate,  -itate,  obs.  ff.  Dilucidate." 

Deludable  (dilk7*dab’l),  a.  [f.  Delude  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  deluded. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  ii,  He  is  not  so  ready  to 
deceive  himself,  as  to  falsifie  unto  him  whose  Cognition  is 
no  way  deludaVle. 

Delude  (diVfrd),  v.  [ad.  L.  delild-ere  to  play 
false,  mock,  deceive,  f.  De-  I.  4  +  liidere  to  play. 
(Cf.  rare  obs.  F.  deluder ,  1402  in  Godef.)] 

f  1.  trans.  To  play  with  (any  one)  to  his  injury 
or  frustration,  under  pretence  of  acting  seriously ; 
to  mock,  esp.  in  hopes,  expectations,  or  purposes ; 
to  cheat  or  disappoint  the  hopes  of.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Ckron.  vii.  ccxxxiv.  270  The  Cristen  prynces 
seinge  that  they  were  thus  deluded.  1543  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  170  A  man  that,  .hadde  deluded  wyth 
delayes  the.  .commissioners.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden 
35  There  is  no  Husbandman  but  tills  and  sowes  in  hope  of 
a  good  crop,  though  manie  times  he  is  deluded  with  a  bad 
Haruest  1630  Dekker  2 nd  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873 
II.  138  Yet  sure  i’th  end  he  ’ll  delude  all  my  hopes.  1671 
Milton  Samson  396  Thrice  I  deluded  her,  and  turned  to 
sport  Her  importunity.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  vi.  30 
For  by  the  fraudful  God  deluded  long,  They  now  resolve  to 
have  their  promis’d  Song. 

b.  To  disappoint  or  deprive  of  by  fraud  or  de¬ 
ceit  ;  to  defraud  of. 

1493  Petronilla  99  Of  his  purpos  Flaccus  was  deludyd. 
C1585  Faire  Em  in.  904  Whose  ransom.. I  am  deluded  of 
by  this  escape.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  88 
Yong  men  . .  cautelously.  .deluded  of  that,  whereunto  both 
their  parents  and  birth  do  commend  them.  1594  Marlowe 
&  Nashe  Dido  v.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  272/2  Thou  for  some  petty 
gift  hast  let  him  go,  And  I  am  thus  deluded  of  my  boy. 

f  2.  To  deride,  mock,  laugh  at.  Obs.  rare. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  300  b,  Thus  beaten  and 
deluded  Annas  sent  the  bounde  to  Cayphas.  1586  [cf.  De- 
luder]. 

3.  To  befool  the  mind  or  judgement  of,  so  as  to 
cause  what  is  false  to  be  accepted  as  true  ;  to  bring 
by  deceit  into  a  false  opinion  or  belief ;  to  cheat, 
deceive,  beguile ;  to  impose  upon  with  false  im¬ 
pressions  or  notions.* 

c  1450  Hknryson  Compl.  Creseide  (R.),  The  idol  of  a  thing 
in  case  may  be  So  depe  emprinted  in  the  fantasie  That  it 
deludeth  the  wittes  outwardly.  1526  Tindale  Acts  viii.  11 
With  Sorcery  he  had  deluded  their  wittes.  1532  Frith 
Mirror  (1829)  272  God.. cannot  be  deluded,  although  the 


I  world  may  he  blinded.  1687  T.  Brown  Saints  in  Uproar 
Wks.  1730  I.  81  They  are  seven  as  arrant  imposters  as  ever 
deluded  the  credulous  world.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Trades¬ 
man  I.  xxii.  21 1  The  world  are  taken  in,  deluded,  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  outside  and  tinsel.  1853  Bright  Sp.  India  3 
June,  A  system  which  obscured  responsibility  and  deluded 
public  opinion. 

b.  with  extension  (on,  to,  into). 

a  1643  W.  Cartwright  Lady-Emant  iv.  i,  Go,  and  delude 
them  on.  1719  De  Foe  Cmtsoe  (1840)  I.  xv.  259  The  many 
stratagems  he  made  use  of,  to  delude  mankind  to  their  ruin. 
x875  J  owett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  512  Let  no  one  be  deluded  by 
poets,  .into  a  mistaken  belief  of  such  things. 

+  4.  To  frustrate  the  aim  or  purpose  of ;  to  elude, 
evade.  Obs. 

1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  Diuers  . .  haue  . .  practised  to 
defraude  and  delude  the  sayd.  .statutes.  1600  Hosp.  Inc. 
Footes  58  Thus  did  he  delude  the  last  blow  of  this  despiteful 
Foole.  1601  Holland  Pliny  x.  1,  There  was  a  starting  hole 
found  to  delude  and  escape  the  meaning  thereof.  1638  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  11  The  7.  of  June  she  againe  de¬ 
luded  us,  after  two  houres  chase.  1647  N .  Bacon  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  1.  xli.  (1739)  66  The  entailing  of  Estates.. was  very 
ancient,  although  by  corrupt  custom  it  was  deluded.  168c 
Dryden  Ovid's  Ep.  vii.  (R-),  Tyber  now  thou  seek’st . .  Yet 
it  deludes  thy  search. 

J*5.  To  beguile  (time).  Obs . 

1615  Val.  Welshm.  (1663)  B  ij  b,  I  need  not  here  delude  The 
precious  time.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  Subj.  Pref.  1  In 
entertaining  worldly  pleasures,  thereby  to  delude,  and  spend 
their  time. 

Deluded  (d/l>?7*ded),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Deceived  by  mocking  prospects,  beguiled,  misled  : 
see  the  verb. 

a  1628  Sir  J.  Beaumont  Transfig.  Our  Lord  in  Farr  S.  P. 
fames  I  ( 1848)145  To  weane  deluded  mindes  From  fond 
delight.  1710  Norris  Chr.  Prnd.  iv.  153  With  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  a  deluded  expectation.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$-  F . 
III.  237  Their  deluded  votaries. 

Hence  Deludedly  adv. 

1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  364  So  deludedly  stupid  as 
to  believe  himself  Apollo. 

Deluder  (diT^dai).  [f.  Delude  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  deludes. 

(In  quot.  1586,  one  who  mocks  or  derides.) 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Seci'etary  11.  (1625)  122  That  he  be  no 
ordinary  scoffer,  or  frivolous  deluder  of  other  mens  speeches, 
gestures,  reasons,  or  conditions.  1629  Prynne  (title),  God 
no  Impostor  nor  Deluder.  1713  Rowe  Jafie  Shore  v,  Thou 
soft  deluder,  Thou  beauteous  witch.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xii. 
221  Thus  the  sweet  deluders  tune  the  song.  1840  Barham 
Ingot.  Leg.,  Look  at  Clock ,  Gin’s  but  a  snare  of  Old  Nick 
the  deluder. 

Deluding  (dil^'dig),  vbl.  sb.  [ingL]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Delude  :  cheating. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  184  No  Covnant . .  intended 
to  the  good  of  both  parties,  can  hold  to  the  deluding  or 
making  miserable  of  them  both,  a  1650  Bp.  Prideaux  Euch. 
228  (T.)  Annanias  and  Sapphira’s  dainty  deludings  with  a 
smooth  lie. 

Delu  ding,  ppl.  a.  [-ING2.]  That  deludes. 
1596  Shaks.  Jam.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  31  Thou  false  deluding 
slaue,  That  feed’st  me  with  the  uerie  name  of  meate.  1649 
Milton  Eihon.  xxviii,  Not  as  a  deluding  ceremony,  but  as 
a  real  condition.  1727  Dyer  Grongar  Hill  120  Ey’d  thro’ 
hope’s  deluding  glass. 

Hence  Delirdingly  adv. 

1641  ‘  Smectymnuus'  Vind.  Answ.  §  5.  63  To  performe 
the  contrary  to  what  hee  hath  deludingly  promised. 

Deluge  (de'ln/dg),  sb.  Also  4-5  (7)  diluge, 
6  diludge,  (7  dyluge).  [a.  F.  ddluge  (1 2th  c.  in 
Hatzf.),  early  ad.  L.  diluvium  (see  Diluvium), 
modified  after  the  example  of  words  of  popular 
formation  (Hatzf.).  OF.  forms  nearer  to  the  L. 
were  deluve,  delouve,  diluve :  cf.  Pr.  diluvi,  Sp.  and 
It.  diluvio.  An  earlier  ME.  form  was  Diluvy,  In 
the  15th  c.  it  rimed  with  huge.] 

1.  A  great  flood  or  overflowing  of  water,  a  de¬ 
structive  inundation.  (Often  used  hyperbolically, 
e.g.  of  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  vi.  51  Ne  no  deluge  lie  dofi  so 
cruel  harmes.  c  1393  —  Scogan  14  Thow  cawsest  this  diluge 
[v.r.  deluuye]  of  pestilence.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  39 
There  happen,  together  with  earthquakes,  deluges  alsp,  and 
inundations  of  the  sea.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  54 
A  violent  storme  of  raine  . .  caused  such  a  sudden  Deluge. . 
that  a  Carravan  of  two  thousand  camels  perisht.  1720  Gay 
Poems  (1745)  1. 139  When  the  bursting  clouds  a  deluge  pour. 
1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W .  Pass.  I.  121  A  Harbour  . . 
where  they  might  go  free  from  the  Ice  and  the  Spring 
Deluge,  which  sometimes  happens  . .  by  the  Suddenness  of 
the  Thaw.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  (1861)  II.  270  The 
memorable  deluge  of  the  thirteenth  century  out  of  which 
the  Zuyder  Zee  was  born.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  131 
Where  the  rain  comes  down  as  a  deluge. 

2.  spec.  The  great  Flood  in  the  time  of  Noah 
(also  called  the  general  or  universal  deluge ). 

C1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  765  God  dreynte  al  the  world 
at  the  diluge  [v.  r.  diluve].  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour 
D  viij,  The  deluge  or  gaderyng  of  waters  in  the  dayes  of 
Noe.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  194  Jaffa,  a 
port  whiche  was  builded  before  the  diludge.  1635  N.  Car¬ 
penter  Ckog.  Del.  11.  i.  8  In  the  generall  deluge  all  inankinde 
suffered  for  their  sinnes  a  plague  of  waters.  1725  De  Foe 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  289  From  the  days  of  the  general 
deluge.  1880  Ouida  Moths  I.  46  It  must  have  been  worn 
at  the  deluge. 

3.  fig.  and  transf. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min .  Poems  251  (Miitz.)  That  worldly  wawes 
with  there  mortal  deluge  Ne  drowne  me  nat.  1555  Eden 
Decades  Pref.  to  Rdr.  (Arb.)  51  Drowned  in  the  deluge  of 
erroure.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  446  The  general  deluge 
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of  the  Gothes,  Hunnes  and  Vandales.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
1.  68  A  fiery  Deluge,  fed  Witli  ever-burning  Sulphur  uncon¬ 
sum’d.  .  1760-72  tr.  Juan  <$•  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  252  The 
whole  city  and.  .country  were  often,  as  it  were,  buried  under 
a  deluge  of  ashes.  1872  Black  A  dv.  Phaeton  xxvi.  359  When 
the  waters  of  this  deluge  of  rhetoric  had  abated. 

+  4.  The  inundation  (of).  Also  fig.  Obs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  65  In  the  generall  deluge  of  the 
countrey  by  raine  they  only  remained  aliue.  1631  W elver 
Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  768  Demolished  long  before  the  violent 
deluge  of  such  buildings,  which  happened  in  the  raigne  of 
King  Henry  the  eight. 

Deluge  (dedittdg),  v.  [f.  the  sb. :  cf.  to  flood .] 

1.  tram.  To  flow  or  pour  over  (a  surface)  in  a 
deluge;  to  flood,  inundate;  also  absoL.  (Often 
used  hyperbolically.) 

1649  Montrose  Epit.  Chets.  /  in  Bp.  Guthrie's  Mem.  (1702) 
255,  I  Vie  weep  the  World  in  such  a  Strain,  As  it  should 
deluge  once  again.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xxi.  383  At  every 
step,  before  Achilles  stood  The  crimson  surge,  and  delug’d 
him  with  blood.  1727  Dr  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iv.  (1840)  104 
Sufficient  to  deluge  the  World,  and  drown  Mankind.  1787 
Generous  Attachment  III.  82  The  Heavens  now  deluged  in 
good  earnest.  1790  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Aug.,  He  left 
me  neither  more  nor  less  than  deluged  in  tears.  1869  Phil¬ 
lips  Vesuv.  iii.48  Hot  water  from  the  mountain  deluged  the 
neighbourhood. 

2.  fig.  and  transfi. 

1654  E.  Coke  Logick  (1657)  Avij  b,  Truths  that  before 
deluged  you,  will  take  you  now  but  up  to  the  Ancles.  1732 
Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  137  At  length  Corruption,  like  a  gen’ral 
flood  . .  Shall  deluge  all.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Loom  t$- 
Lngger  1.  i.  2  The  market  was  deluged  with  smuggled  silks. 
1850  W.  Irving  Goldsmith  xxi.  227  The  kingdom  was 
deluged  with  pamphlets. 

Hence  De  luged ppl.  a.  ;  Deluger,  one  who  de¬ 
luges  ( nonce-wd .) ;  DeTuging  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1712  Blackmore  (J.),  The  delug’d  earth.  1824  Miss  Mit- 
ford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  T77  The  sky  promised  a  series 
of  deluging  showers.  1834  Georgian  Era  IV.  463/2  He 
vented  his  reproaches  upon  the  deluger.  1887  Bowen  Virg. 
VEncid  hi.  625  The  deluged  threshold  in  gore  Ran.  1890 
W.  C.  Russell  Ocean  Trag.  II.  xxi.  183  These  darkening, 
glimmering,  green  delugings. 

t  Dehrmbate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  delumbare  to  lame  in  the  loin,  f.  De-  I.  6  + 
lumbus  loin,  flank.]  traits.  To  lame,  maim,  emas¬ 
culate. 

1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Ans7u.  Nameless Cath.  316  His  cut¬ 
ting  of  Fathers  when  hee  cites  them  for  his  aduantage  ;  de- 
lumbating  the  positions  of  Protestants  to  make  their  doctrine 
odious.  1623  Cockeram,  Dclumbate ,  to  beate,  weaken,  to 
breake.  1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Gagg Pref.  18  Tertullian,  Basil, 
Chrysostome  . .  we  neither  geld  nor  delumbate  for  speaking 
too  plaine  nor  use  them  like  you. 

II  Delundung  (de’bndcij).  Also  delendung. 
[Native  Javanese  name.]  The  weasel-cat  of  Java 
and  Malacca,  belonging  to  the  civet  family. 

1840  tr.  Cuvier s  Anim.  Kingd.  92  Delundung.  A  rare 
Javanese  animal,  of  slender  form,  very  handsomely  streaked 
and  spotted.  Allied  to  the  Genets. 

t  Beltrsible,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  delfts-,  ppl. 
stem  of  deludere  to  Delude  :  see  -ble.]  Capable 
of  being  deluded  ;  deludable. 

1665  Boyle  Occas .  Rejl.  1.  viii.  (1845)  93  After  they  have 
been  admitted  by  the  more  delusible  faculty  we  call  Fancy, 

1  make  them  pass  the  severer  scrutiny  of  Reason. 

Delusion  (d/Thr^an).  Also  5  delucion  [ad. 
L.  delusidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  deludere  to  De¬ 
lude  :  see  -ion.  (Cf.  rare  obs.  F.  delusion ,  16th  c. 
in  Godef.)]  The  action  of  deluding  ;  the  condition 
of  being  deluded. 

+ 1.  The  action  of  befooling,  mocking,  or  cheating 
a  person  in  his  expectations ;  the  fact  of  being  so 
cheated  or  mocked.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Citron.  \  11.  438  Whan  kyng  Charlys  was  as- 
sertaynyd  of  this  delusyon,  he  wasgreuouslye  dyscontentyd 
agayne  the  Gascoynes.  1542  Hen.  VIII  Declar.  Scots  107 
We  haue  paciently  suffred  many  delusions,  and  notably  the 
laste  yere,  when  we  made  preparation  at  Yorke  for  his  re- 
paire  to  vs.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  158  They  saw 
all  those  promises  were  but  delusions.  1656  Blount  Glossogr ., 
Delusion ,  a  mocking,  abusing  or  deceiving. 

2.  The  action  of  befooling  with  false  impressions 
or  beliefs ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  cheated 
and  led  to  believe  what  is  false. 

c  1420  Lydg.  Story  0/  Thebes  1.  (R.),  But  he  her  put  in 
delusion  As  he  had  done  it  for  the  nones.  1526-34  Tindale 

2  Thcss.  ii.  11  God  shall  sende  them  stronge  delusion,  that 
they  shuld  beleve  lyes.  1529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  177/2 
Thinges  ..  done  by  the  deuill  for  our  delusion.  1671  Milton 
P.  R.  1.  443  Gtfd  hath  justly  giv’n  the  nations  up  To  thy 
delusions.  1762  Foote  Liar  in.  Wks.  1799  I.  319,  V.  IV.  By 
all  that’s  sacred,  Sir — .  O.  IV.  I  am  now  deaf  to  your  delu¬ 
sions.  1853  Bright  Sp.  India  3  June,  This  concealment  . . 
this  delusion  practised  upon  public  opinion.  1876  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq .  V.  xxiii.  331  In  all  this  there  was  something 
of  the  willing  delusion  of  a  people  that  takes  its  memories 
for  hopes. 

3.  Anything  that  deceives  the  mind  with  a  false 
impression ;  a  deception  ;  a  fixed  false  opinion  or 
belief  with  regard  to  objective  things,  esp.  as  a 
form  of  mental  derangement. 

1552  Huloet,  Delusion  wroughte  by  enchauntmente,  prz- 
stigium.  1588  F raunce  Landers  Log.  1.  ii.  5  For  that  there¬ 
by  men  . .  fell  headlong  into  divers  delusions  and  erronious 
conceiptes.  1638  Junius  Painting  0/ Anc.  1 17  It  shall  re¬ 
semble  a  juglers  delusion.  1720  Gay  Poems  (1745)  II.  163 
Some  dark  delusion  swims  before  thy  sight.  1874  C.  Geikie 
Life  in  Woods  xvi.  275  The  poor  fellow  was  only  labouring 
under  a  delusion. 


+  4.  Elusion,  evasion.  (Cf.  Delude  v.  4.)  Obs. 

1606  Holland  Sueton.  10  That  none  ever  after  should  by 
such  delusion  of  the  law  seeke  evasion. 

Delusional  (d/l^/  ganal),  a.  [-al.]  Of  the 
.nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  delusion. 

1871  J.  R.  Reynolds  Syst.  Med.  (1878)  II.  29  Delusional 
Insanity.  1884  American  IX.  88  They  regarded  Taylor 
as  a  ‘delusional  monomaniac’.  1891  Daily  News  7  July 
7/1  She  suffers  from  delusional  insanity;  that  is,  her  actions 
depend  upon  false  judgments  of  existing  facts. 

Delusionist  (dil'zZ^anist).  [-ist.]  a.  One 
who  is  addicted  to  deluding,  b.  One  given  up  to 
delusions. 

1841  A.  W.  Fonblanque  in  IAfe  $  Labours  (187 4)  151  The 
great  delusionist  is  to  make  believe  that  he  is  pledged  to  the 
one  fete.].  1845  Carlyle  CronnvelliyZ'ji)  IV.  25  Day-dream¬ 
ing  Delusionists. 

Delusive  (dzl’/rsiv),  a.  [f.  delfts-,  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  deludere  to  Delude  :  see  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  attribute  of  deluding,  characterized 
by  delusion,  tending  to  delude,  deceptive. 

1605  B.  J onson  Volpone  i.  i,  A  fox  Stretch’d  on  the  earth, 
with  fine  delusive  sleights,  Mocking  a  gaping  crow.  1638 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  no  In  it  [Arabia]  was  hatch  t 
the  delusive  Alcaron.  1736  Butler  Anal.  Rclig.  1.  i.  16 
Imagination,  .that  forward  delusive  Faculty.  1759  Johnson 
Rasselas  xx,  Appearances  are  delusive.  1855  Prescott 
Philip  II,  I.  iv.  iv.  440  Holding  out  delusive  promises  of 
succour.  1869  PuiLLirs  Vesuv.  iii.  88  The  lava  had  a  de¬ 
lusive  aspect  of  yielding  to  any  impression. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  delusion. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  156  The  breed  of  Centaures 
.  .the  fruits  of  a  delusive  manage.  .1833  Longf.  Coplas  de 
Manrique  xiii,  Behold  of  what  delusive  worth  The  bubbles 
we  pursue  on  earth. 

Delusively  (diTzTsivli),  adv.  [-ly2.]  In  a 
delusive  manner. 

1646  Gaule  Cases  Consc.  46  God  utterly  deserting,  the 
Devill  delusively  invading.  1648  A.  Burrell  Cord.  Calen¬ 
ture  5  The  Officers  of  the  Navie  did  delusively  cause  Seaven 
great  Frigots  to  be  built.  1818  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  17 
Nov.,  How  sweet  to  me  were  those  words,  which  I  thought 
— alas,  how  delusively  ! — would  soothe  and  invigorate  re¬ 
covery.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  June  5/3  The  senses  act 
delusively  and  uncertainly. 

Delusiveness  (dilk/’sivnes).  [-NESS.]  De¬ 
lusive  or  deceptive  quality. 

a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  vi.  208  The  wiser  sort  of  the 
heathen  have  happily  found  out  the  lameness  and  delusive¬ 
ness  of  it.  181 1  Lamb  T?'ag.  Shahs. ,  This  exposure  of  super¬ 
natural  agents  upon  the  stage  is  truly  bringing  in  a  candle 
to  expose  their  own  delusiveness.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  <$• 
Dogma  (1876)  183  It  is  needful  to  show  the  line  of  growth 
of  this  Aberglaube,  and  its  delusiveness. 

f  Deluso'rious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.  or  mod. 
L.  delusdri  us  Delusory  +  -ou.s.]  =next. 

1625  Jackson  Creed  v.  xliii,  Delusorious  imaginations  of 
brotherly  love’s  inherence  in  hearts  wherein  [etc.]. 

Delusory  (d/M-sari),  a.  [ad.  med.  or  mod.L. 
delftsori-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  delfts-  (see  Delusive)  :  cf. 
obs.  F.  delusoire  (15th  c.).]  Having  the  character 
of  deluding ;  of  deluding  quality  ;  delusive. 

1588  J.  Harvey  Discours.  Probl.  41  Practises  deuised  onely 
.  .as  delusorie  experiments,  and  wilie  sleights  to  make  fooles. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  §85  His  errand  was  in 
shew  glorious,  but  in  truth  both  delusory  and  unprofitable. 
1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  iii.  10  Are  all  Pretences  to  a  Pre¬ 
science.  .delusory  and  impossible?  1753  Hervey  Theron  4* 
Aspasio  Ded.(i786)  4  Beguiled  by  delusory  pleasures.  1814 
Mad.  D’Arblay  \Vaudercr  III.  430,  I  had  some  hope.. but 
I  had  already  given  it  up  as  delusory. 

f  Delu’te,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  delutdre,  f. 
De-  I.  3  +  lutdre  to  daub  with  butum  moist  clay.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Delute,  to  cover  with  clay. 

Deluvian,  -  ate,  Deluvy  :  see  Di-. 

J  Delvage  (de'lvfdg).  Obs.  [f.  Delve  v.  + 
-age.]  Delving;  the  digging,  ploughing,  or  turn¬ 
ing  up  of  the  soil  in  process  of  tillage. 

1610  W.  Folk  ingham  Art  of  Survey  1.  vii.  14  Deluage  is 
applyed  about  preparing,  and  putrifying  of  the  Earth  by 
stirring,  tossing  and  turning  of  the  same.  1688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  iii.  333/2  Delvage.  .is. .  Vertillage. 

Delve  (delv),  sb.  [Partly  a  variant  of  Delf  sb. 
(cf.  staff \  stave),  partly  n.  of  action  from  Delve  vi] 

1.  A  cavity  in  or  under  the  ground ;  excavation, 
pit,  den  ;  =  Delf  sb.  1.  (The  pi.  delves  is  found 
with  either  sing.) 

1590-6  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  Argt ,  Guyon  findes  Mammon 
in  a  delve  Sunning  his  threasure  hore.  Ibid.  iv.  i.  20  It  is 
a  darksome  delue  farre  vnder  ground.  1729  Savage 
Wanderer  iii.  303  The  delve  obscene,  where  no  suspicion 
pries.  1748  T  homson  Cast.  Indol.  11.  682  There  left  thro* 
delves  and  deserts  dire  to  yell.  1815  Moore  Lalla  R.  iv. 
(1850)  226  The  very  tigers  from  their  delves  Look  out.  1820 
Shelley  Hymn  to  Mercury  xix,  And  fine  dry  logs  and  roots 
innumerous  He  gathered  in  a  delve  upon  the  ground. 

2.  A  hollow  or  depression  in  a  surface  ;  a  wrinkle. 

1811  in  Pall  MallG.  4  Oct.  1892,  5/1  If  it  be  the  same 

bottle  I  found  under  his  bed,  there  is  a  ‘delve*  in  it  into 
which  I  can  put  my  thumb.  1869  Daily  News  8  July,  The 
pursed  up  mouths,  the  artificial  lines  and  delves,  the  half- 
closed  eyes  of  those  [marksman]  to  be  seen  sighting,  and 
‘  cocking  ’,  and  aiming  for  the  Queen’s  to-day. 

3.  An  act  of  delving ;  the  plunging  (of  a  spade) 
into  the  ground. 

1869  Daily  News  1  Mar.,  He  quickly  learns  that  every 
delve  of  his  spade  in  the  earth  means  money. 

f  4.  (See  quot )  Obsi~° 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Delve,  as  a  Delve  of  Coals,  i.e. 


a  certain  quantity  of  Coals  digged  in  the  Mine  or  Pit.  1721 
in  Bailey  ;  hence  in  Johnson,  etc. 

Delve  (delv),  v.  Forms  :  1  delf-an,  2  deluen, 
(3  dselfen,  Orm.  dellfemi),  3-7  delue,  4  deluyn, 

5  delvyn,  4-  delve,  (5-6  Sc.  delf,  delfe).  Pa.  t. 
and  pa.  pple.  4-  delved  :  earlier  forms  see  below. 
[A  Common  WGer.  vb.  originally  strong:  OE. 
delf  an  \  deal/,  dulfon  \  dolven\  corresp.  to  OFris. 
delva ,  OS.  ( bi-)deldan ,  MDu.  and  Du.  dclven,  LG. 
dblbcn ,  OHG.  ( bi-)telban ,  MHG.  telben  OTeut. 
ablaut  series  dell)-,  daltf -,  duld-  \  not  known  in  Norse, 
nor  in  Gothic;  but  having  cognates  in  Slavonic. 
The  original  strong  inflexions  were  retained  more 
or  less  throughout  the  ME.  period,  though  with 
various  levellings  of  the  singular  and  plural 
forms,  dalf,  dulven ,  in  the  pa.  t.,  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  plural  form  by  that  of  the  pa.  pple. 
dolven ;  they  are  rare  in  the  16th  c. ;  the  weak 
inflexions  are  found  already  in  the  14th  c.,  and 
are  now  alone  in  use.  The  verb  has  itself  been 
largely  displaced  by  Dig,  but  is  still  in  common  use 
dialectally.] 

A.  Forms  of  past  tense  and  pa.  pple. 

1.  Past  tense.  Strong ;  a.  sing.  1  dealf,  2-5 
dalf,  4-5  dalfe,  dalue  ;  4  delf,  delue ;  6  (9 
arch.)  dolve. 

c  1000  jElfric  Gen.  xxi.  30  Ic  dealf  pisne  pytt.  c  1250  Gen . 
Ex.  2718  Stille  he  dalf  him  [in]  <5e  sond.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  21530  (Cott.)  Lang  he  delf  [v.  rr.  delue,  dalue]  but  noght 
he  fand.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  48  3  He  dalfe  a  pit  be- 
hynde  the  cyte.  1489  —  Faytcs  of  A.  1.  xvii.  50  He.  .dalue 
the  erth.  1598  Barckley  Fclic.  Man  11.  (1603)  66  Wo  worth 
the  wight  that  first  dolve  the  mould. 

b.  pi.  a.  i  dulfon  ;  2-3  dulfen,  3  duluen ;  3-4 
dolfen,  3-5  dolue(n,  dolve(n. 

a  1000  Martyrol.  138  pa  dulfon  hi  in  psere  ylcan  stowe 
c  1205  Lay.  21998  Alfene  hine  dulfen  [C1275  dolue].  a  1225 
Alter.  R.  292  Heo  duluen  mine  vet.  ci 250  Gen.  <5-  Ex. 
3189  Dor  he  doluen  . .  and  hauen  up-bro^t  5e  bones,  c  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg .  1. 427/239  Huy  doluen  and  beoten  faste.  a  1400 
Prymer{  1891)  107  They  dolfen  myn  handes  and  my  feet. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  57/1  Thegypciens  wente  and  doluen 
pittes  for  water.  1865  S.  Evans  Bro.  Fabian  59  They  dolve 
a  grave  beneath  the  arrow. 

/3.  4  dalfe,  dalue,  dalf,  5  dalff;  4  delf. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7786  (Gott.)  pai  dalf  [v.r.  dalue]  it  in  a 
wodis  side.  Ibid.  21146  (Cott.)  pe  cristen  men  par  delf  \v.  r . 
dalue,  Gbtt.  delued,  Trin.  buryed]  him  pan.  1489  Caxtok 
Faytcs  of  A.  11.  xxxv.  153  They  dalff  the  erthe. 

Weak  sing,  and  pi.  4-5  delued  (pi.  -eden), 
4  -id,  delfd,  5  deluyde,  4-  delved. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16877  (Cott.)  pai  delued  him . .  in  a  yerd  be 
petun.  Ibid.  18562  (Gott.) pai  him  hanged.  .And  deluid  him. 
Ibid.  19256  (Cott.)  pai . .  pat  right  nu  delfd  pi  ded  husband. 
1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxi.  30,  I  deluyde  this  pit.  1388  —  Ps. 
lvi.  7  Thei  delueden  [1382  doluen]  a  diche  bifore  my  face. 
1605  Rowlands  Hell's  Broke  Loose  15  For  when  old  Adam 
delu’d,  and  Euah  span,  Where  was  my  silken  veluet  Gentle¬ 
man? 

2.  Pa.  pple.  Strong.  1-4  dolfen,  2-6  doluen, 
3-4  duluen,  dolfe,  3-6  dolue,  4  dollin,  -yn, 
delluin,  4-6  dolven,  (-yn),  dolve,  (5  doluyn, 
■wyn) ;  6  delfe.  Weak.  6-7  delued,  (6  Sc. 
deluet),  6-  delved. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  xciii.  12  Deop  adolfen,  deorc  and  Systre. 
c  1250  Gen.  4*  Ex.  1895  Starf  ysaac. .  was  doluen  on  Sat  stede. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5428(Cottd,  I  be  noght  duluen  in  pis  land. 
Ibid.  5494  (Gott.)  Dede  and  doluie  [C.  duluen, .  F.  dolue,  T. 
doluen]  par  war  pai.  c  1340  Ibid.  3214  (Fairf.)  In  ebron 
dalue  hir  sir  abraham,  per  formast  was  dollyn  aide  adam. 
c  1325  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  113  Quen  he  ri^t  depe  had  delluifn] 
sare.  a  1400  Prymcr  (1891)  77  He  hat[h]  opened  the  lake 
and  dolfe  hym.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  iv.  ii.  (1554)  102  a,  She 
was  ydolue  lowe.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  3604  Dolwyn 
dede.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xi.  159  To  seeke  Death 
where  it  seemeth  to  be  doluen  most  deepe.  la  1600  Merline 
733  in  Percy  Folio  I.  445  Her  one  sister  quick  was  delfe. 

1582  [see  B  1,  quot.  1398].  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's 

Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  7  In  sum  places  of  Ingland,  .is  deluet  upe 
na  small  quantitie  of  Leid.  1756  [see  B  7]. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  trails .  To  dig  ;  to  turn  up  with  the  spade  ;  esp. 
to  dig  (ground)  in  preparation  for  a  crop.  Now 
chiefly  north,  and  Sc.,  where  it  is  the  regular  word 
for  *  digging  ’  a  garden.  In  Shropshire,  according 
to  Miss  Jackson,  to  delve  is  spec,  to  dig  two  spades 
deep. 

c  888  K.  /Ei.fred  Boeth.  xl.  §  6  Swelce  hwa  nu  delfe  eorpan 

6  finde  pa;r  Sonne  goldhord.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xiv.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.)  pe  more  londe  is  doluen  [1582  delved] 
and  erid  and  ouerturnid,  pe  virtu  pat  is  perin  is  pe  more 
medlid  with  all  pe  parties  perof.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb. 

II.  74  Thi  lande  unclene  alle  doluen  uppe  mot  be.  c  1440 
Hylton  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  1.  xlii,  Vntyll  this 
grounde  be  well  ransaken  &  depe  doluyn.  1576  Gascoigne 
Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  58  To  delue  the  ground  for  mines  of  glister¬ 
ing  gold.  1577-95  Descr.  Isles  Scott,  in  Skene  6Y///r  Scott. 

III.  App.  431  Thay  use  na  pleuchis,  but  delvis  thair  corn 
land  with  spaiddis.  a  1610  Babington  Wks.  (1622)  269  We 
ouer  and  ouer  . .  plow  our  land,  and  delue  our  gardens. 
1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  247  He  directs  the  moss  to 
be  delved  or  dug  up  with  spades,  and  the  manure  to  be 
chiefly  lime.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  iii.  (ed.  2) 
37  Time  was  when  our  countrymen  united  every  employ¬ 
ment  ;  they  delved  the  soil,  they  wove  the  fleece. 

fig.  x6ii  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  i.  28  What’s  his  name,  and 
Birth?.  .1  cannot  delve  him  to  the  roote  :  His  Father  Was 
call’d  Sicillius. 
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b.  transf.  of  burrowing  animals. 

1484  Caxton  Fables  of  AEsop  11.  v,  Of  a  hylle  whiche  be- 
ganne  to  tremble  and  shake  by  cause  of  the  molle  whiche 
delued  hit.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <$-  Ad.  687  Sometime  he  runs. . 
where  earth-delving  conies  keep.  1861  Lytton  &  Fane 
Tannhauser  49  The  blind  mole  that  delves  the  earth. 

2.  To  make  (a  hole,  pit,  ditch,  etc.)  by  digging; 
to  excavate,  arch. 

c  825  Vcsp.  Psalter  vii.  16  Sea<5  ontynde  &  dalf.  ciooo 
iELFRic  Deut.  vi.  1 1  Waeterpyttas  ]>a  }?e  ge  ne  dulfon.  c  1205 
Lay.  16733  Pe  king  lette  deluen  aenne  dich  \c  1275  dealue 
one  dich].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21063  (Cott.)  First  he  did  his 
graf  to  deluen.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxii.  365  To  delue 
and  dike  a  deop  diche.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  xi.  ix.  68  Sum 
. .  Befor  the  portis  delvis  trynschis  deip.  1549-62  Sternh. 
&  H.  Ps.  vii.  13  He  digs  a  ditch  and  delues  it  deepe.  1659 
D.  Pell  Imfor.  of  Sea  338  Sextons  to  delve  the  graves  of 
the  greatest  part  of  his  Army.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc 
vii.  477  Underneath  the  tree  ..  They  delved  the  narrow 
house.  1821  Clare  V ill.  Minstr.  I.  65  Delving  the  ditch 
a  livelihood  to  earn.  1872  Austin  Dobson  Bookworm , 
Vignettes  (187 3)  209  To  delve,  in  folios’  rust  and  must  The 
tomb  he  lived  in,  dry  as  dust, 
b.  transf.  ami  fig. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  lx,  Time  .  .  delues  the  paralels  in 
beauties  brow.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  1.  81  The  moles  have 
delved  Their  chambers.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xi.  169 
Mrs.  Vincy’s  face,  in  which  forty-five  years  had  delved 
neither  angles  nor  parallels. 

+  3.  To  put  or  hide  in  the  ground  by  digging ; 
esp.  to  bury  (a  corpse).  Ohs. 

c  1200  Ormin  648a  patt  lie  patt  smeredd  iss  Jwrwipp  Biforr 
patt  mann  itt  dellfeph.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  iRolls)  VII.  77 
Ioseph  dalf  wip  his  fader  mcche  tresour  in  pe  e.pe.  c  1450 
Mironr  Saluacioun  4888  Bespitted,  scourgid,  and  corovned, 
dede,  dolven,  and  ascendid.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  36 
My  fader  had  founden  kyng  ermeryks  tresour  doluen  in  a 
pytte.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xi.  159  Consider  how  often 
men  go  to  seeke  Death  where  it  seemeth  to  be  doluen  most 
deepe,  and  yet  finde  it  not.  transf.  1735  Somerville 
Chase  11.  38  In  the  dry  crumbling  Bank  Their  Forms  they 
delve,  and  cautiously  avoid  The  dripping  Covert. 

4.  To  obtain  by  digging  ;  to  dig  up  or  out  it/"  (the 
ground) ;  to  exhume,  arch .  or  dial. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  19  pa;r  Seofas  hit  delfa#  & 
forstelap.  £1374  Chaucer  Booth.  11.  v.  51  He  pat  first  dalf 
vp  pe  gobets  or  pe  wey3tys  of  gold,  couered  vndir  erpe. 
c  1386  —  Sqr.'s  T.  630  Now  can  nought  Canace  bot  herbes 
delve  Out  of  the  grounde.  c  1440  Pronip.  Par’ll .  1 18  Delvyn* 
vp  owte  of  the  erthe,  ejfodio.  1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837) 
255  Do  delve  it  up,  and  burne  it  here.  1596  Dalrymrle  tr. 
Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  (1887)  207  Delfeing  vpe  his  fatheris 
reliques.  1777  Barmby  Inclos.  Act  26  To  cut,  dig,  delve, 
gather  and  carry  away  any  turves  or  sods.  1866  Neale 
Sequences  Hymns  35  In  the  valleys  where  they  delve  it, 
how  the  gold  is  good  indeed.  1870  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note - 
Bks.  (1879)  I.  226  Minerals,  delved,  doubtless,  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  mountains. 

f  5.  To  pierce  or  penetrate  as  by  digging.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  292  Heo  duluen  mine  vet&  mine  honden. 
He  ne  seide  nout  pet  heo  purleden  mine  vet  &  mine  honden, 
auh  duluen.  Vor  efter  pisse  lettre  . .  pe  neiles  weren  so  dulte 
pet  heo  duluen  his  flesch.  C1340  Ayenb.  263  Yef  pe  uader 
of  pe  house  wyste  huyche  time  pe  pyef  were  comynde, 
uor-zope  he  wolde  waky  and  nolde  na3t  polye  pet  me  dolue 
his  hous.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  xxi[i],  17  Thei  dolue  [7 i.r. 
delueden]  myn  hondis  and  my  feet,  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye 
327  in  Babees  Bk.  308  Ne  delf  thou  never  nose  thyrle  With 
thombe  ne  fyngur. 

6.  To  dint  or  indent,  dial. 

1788  W.  Marshall  East  Yorks.  Gloss.,  Delve ,  to  dint  or 
bruise,  as  a  pewter  or  a  tin  vessel.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Delve,  .to  indent,  as  by  a  blow  upon  pewter  ;  which  is  then 
said  to  be  delved.  1877  Holderness Gloss.,  Delve,  to  indent 
or  bruise  a  table,  or  metal  surface,  by  a  blow. 

7.  absol.  or  intr.  To  labour  with  a  spade  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  excavating,  etc. ;  to  dig.  arch,  or  poet.y 
and  dial .  (In  most  dialect  glossaries  from  Lin- 
colnsh.  and  Shropsh.  northward.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  3  Ne  mse^  ic  delfan,  me  sceama# 

set  ic  waedli^e.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  384  ^if  eax  ne  kurue,  ne 

e  spade  ne  dulue  . .  hwo  kepte  ham  uorte  holden  ?  c  1340 
Ham  pole  in  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Phornton  MS.  79  When  Adam 
dalfe  and  Eue  spane  . .  Whare  was  pan  pe  pride  of  man  ? 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  111.  viii.  (1869)  140  Folk  how- 
weden  and  doluen  aboute  pe  cherche.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VI II, 
c.  1  §  4  To  digge  and  to  delve,  .for  erth,  stones  and  turfes. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  41  [He]  saw  ane  aid  man  . . 
Delfand  full  fast  with  ane  spaid  in  his  hand.  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  hi.  iv.  208,  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  113  Men  have,  .delved  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  1858  Longf.  M.  Standish  viii, 
When  he  delved  in  the  soil  of  his  garden. 

b.  transf.  of  animals. 

1727-38  Gay  Fables  1.  xlviii.  31  With  delving  snout  he 
turns  the  soil.  1855  Longf.  Hiaw.  xiii.  130  Crows  and  black¬ 
birds  . .  jays  and  ravens.  .Delving  deep  with  beak  and  talon 
For  the  body  of  Mondamin. 

c.  To  delvt  about :  to  excavate  round.  (With 
indirect  passive .) 

1515  Scot.  Field  19  in  Chetham  Misc.  (1856)  II.,  Yt  was  so 
deepe  dolven  with  ditches  aboute. 

8.  fig.  To  make  laborious  search  for  facts,  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.,  as  one  who  digs  deep  for  treasure. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Rich.  II  eexliv,  Gloucester.. 
Delves  for  himselfe,  pretending  publick  right.  1650  Featley 
Pref.  in  S.  Nc7vmaiis  Concord.  1  Why  delve  they  con¬ 
tinually  in  humane  arts  and  secular  sciences,  full  of  dregs  and 
drosse  ?  1836  O.  W.  Holmes  Poems ,  Poetry  iv.  iv,  Not  in  the 
cells  where  frigid  learning  delves  In  Aldine  folios  moulder¬ 
ing  on  their  shelves.  1864  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <$•  Eng. 
III.  32  The  Norman  Antiquary  delves  for  the  records  of 
his  country  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus. 

9.  To  work  hard,  slave,  drudge,  dial,  or  slang. 

2869  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott  Lit.  IVomen  1.  ii.  171  Delve  like 


slaves.  1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  4  They’re  delving  at  it 
going  ahead  with  the  work.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh. 
Word-bk.,  Delve,  .to  slave,  to  drudge.  1891  Farmer  Slang. 
Delve  it  (tailors’ to  hurry  with  one’s  work,  head  down  and 
sewing  fast. 

flO.  To  dip  with  violence,  plunge  down  into 
water.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  xiii.  367  He  was  bound,  .on  a  Bam- 
bon  ..  which  was  so  near  the  Water,  that  by  the  Vessels 
motion,  it  frequently  delved  underwater,  and  the  man  along 
with  it. 

11.  Of  the  slope  of  a  hill,  road,  etc.  :  To  make 
a  sudden  dip  or  deep  descent. 

1848  Lytton  A  rthur  vi.  lxxxi,  The  bird  beckoned  down  a 
delving  lane.  1855  Chamb.  Jrnl.  III.  329  The  combs  delve 
down  precipitously.  1862  Lytton  Str.  Story  II.  115  The 
path  was  rugged  . .  sometimes  skirting  the  very  brink  of 
perilous  cliffs  ;  sometimes  delving  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

Hence  Delved  ppl.  a.,  Delving  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  250  In  dykynge  or  in  deluynge. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  356  Let  us.. fall  to  delving. 
c  1625  Milton  Death  Fair  Inf.  v,  Hid  from  the  world  in  a 
low-delved  tomb,  a  1659  Cleveland  Count.  Com.  Man 
Poems  (1677)  98  One  that  hates  the  King  because  he  is  a 
Gentleman,  transgressing  the  Magjia  Chcvrta  of  Delving 
Adam.  1883  J.  Shields  in  Trans.  Highland  Soc.  Agric. 
Ser.  iv.  XV.  38  The  delved  and  ploughed  portion,  about 
2^  acres.  1888  Athenaeum  25  Aug.  249/1  Weary  delvings 
among  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  documents. 

Delver  (delvai).  ff.  prec.  +  -er.]  One  who 
delves,  as  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  or  excavator. 
c  888  K.  vElfred Boeth. xl.  §  6  $if  se  delfere  3a  eorpan  none 
dulfe.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  102  Dykers,  and  Deluers 
pat  don  heore  dedes  ille.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Scnvle  iv.  xxxvii. 
(1483)  84  More  necessary  to  the  land  is  a  diker  and  a  deluer 
than  a  goldsmyth.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  15  Nay  but 
heare  you  Goodman  deluer.  111619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11. 
xii.  §  2  (1622)  338  The  Delver  bound  and  clogd  in  clowted 
buskin.  1787  Burns  Twa  Dogs  90.  1859  Tennyson  Enid 

774  As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver’s  toil. 
fig.  1859  Holland  Gold.  F .  v.  75  The  delver  in  the 
stratified  history  of  the  race. 

Dely-,  obs.  form  of  words  in  Deli-. 

Delyte,  obs.  f.  Delete,  Delight  ;  var.  Delite  a. 
Dem,  v.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [OE.  -dynman  in 
fordynman :  see  Dam  sbO]  tram .  or  absol.  To 
dam,  obstruct  the  course  of  water,  etc. 

[c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelin.,  Trin.  MS.)lvii.  4  (Bosw.)  Swa  swa 
nsedran  deafe,  and  fordemmende  earan  heora.]  c  1325  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  B.  384  Vche  a  dale  so  depe  pat  demmed  at  pe 
brynkez.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  xi.  vii.  9  Riuerys.  .Brystand 
on  skelleis  our  thirdemmyt  lynnis.  Mod.  Sc  .{Roxburghshire) 
Trying  to  dem  the  stream. 

Hence  Deeming1  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1908  (Cott.)  [Noe]  baid  seuen  dais  in 
rest?  for  doute  if  ani  demmyng  brest.  c  1340  Ibid.  11934 
(Fairf.)  Ihesu  and  othir  childryn  . .  went  hem  by  the  rever 
to  gamyn.  .And  demmynges  [Cott.  lakes]  vij  made  of  clay. 

Dem,  v.2 ;  formerly  demn.  Minced  form  of 
Damn  ;  so  demd  for  damned. 

+  1.  To  damn,  condemn.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  144  (MS.  C.)  pise  possessioneres 
preche  and  dempne  freres.  1650  Baxter  Saints'  R.  1.  viii. 
(1662)  132  He  is  dead  and  demned  in  point  of  Law. 

2.  In  profane  use.  (So  dem-me,  demmy  = 
Damme,  damn  me ! ;  dem,  for  demd  adv.  = 
Damned  4  b.) 

1695  Congreve  Love  for  L.  11.  ii,  Oh,  demn  you,  toad ! 
1720  Humourist  50  A  Beau  cries  Dem  me.  1753  Scots 
Mag.  Oct.  491/1,  I  now  advanced  to  By  Jove,  fore  Ged, 
Geds  curse  it,  and  Demme.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  374 
Give  me  your  person,  dem  your  gold  !  1801  Sporting  Mag. 
XVII.  23  Swear  in  a  commanding  military  dem-me.  1838 
Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xvii,  Two  demd  fine  women  :  real 
Countesses.  1849  T  hackeray  Peiidennis  iii,  What  a  dem 
fine  woman  Mrs.  Jones  was.  Ibid,  liii,  Miss  Bell’s  a  little 
countrified.  But  the  smell  of  the  hawthorn  is  pleasant, 
demmy. 

Dem,  obs.  form  of  Deem  v. 

Demagnetize  (dfmDe'gnetgiz),  v.  [De-  II.  i.] 
1.  trails.  To  deprive  of  magnetic  quality. 

1842-3  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1887)  56  We  must 
magnetise  and  demagnetise  in  order  to  produce  a  continuous 
mechanical  effect.  1887  Times  9  Sept.  14/5  Hot  air  travers¬ 
ing  the  discs  and  rolls  demagnetizes  the  discs. 
fig.  1875  Sears  Serin.  Chr.  Life  43  People  whose  wills 
have  been  demagnetized. 

+  2.  To  free  from  (  magnetic  ’  or  mesmeric  in¬ 
fluence  ;  to  demesmerize.  Obs. 

1850  W.  Gregory  Lett.  Anim.  Magnetism  106  This  she 
ascribed  to  her  not  having  been  demagnetised,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  next  morning. 

Hence  Demagnetizing’  vbl.  sb. ;  Dema  gnet¬ 
ization,  the  action  or  process  of  demagnetizing. 

1843  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  27  The  de-magnetizings  produced 
by  operations  which  serve  also  to  magnetize.  1864  Webster, 
Demagnetization.  1872  F.  L.  Pope  Electr.  Tel.  ii.  (1872)  23 
The  act  of  demagnetization  requires  time,  but  is  effected 
more  rapidly  than  magnetization. 

Demagogic  (de;magp-gik,  -gp-dgik),  a.  Also 
-goguic.  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  dr/fiayajyiKus,  f.  Sy/jayojyvs, 
Demagogue.  So  mod.F.  deinagogiqiu  (in  Diet. 
Acad.  1S35).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  demagogue  ;  characteristic  of  a  demagogue. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  IV.  374  That  Spirit  which  is  as  far 
superior  to  the  democratic  or  demagoguic,  as  the  heavens 
are  to. the  earth,  a  1834  Coleridge  Shaks.  Notes  126 
Thersites.  .is  the  Caliban  of  demagogic  life.  1866  Felton 
Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Gr.  II.  v.  78  He  [Solon]  gained,  without  the 
need  of  demagogic  arts,  the  affections  of  the  people. 


Demago  gical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -al.]  =prec. 

^1734  North  Lives  I.  118  The  principles  of  the  former, 
being  demagogical,  could  not  allow  much  favour  to  one  who 
rose  a  monarchist  declared.  1853  Lytton  My  Novel  xi.  ii. 
(D.),  A  set  of  demagogical  fellows  who  keep  calling  out, 

‘  Farmer  this  is  an  oppressor,  and  Squire  that  is  a  vampyre’. 
1867  J.  Garfield  in  Century  Mag.  Jan.  (1884)  411/1  There 
seems  to  be  as  much  of  the  demagogical  spirit  here  as  in  our 
Congress. 

Demagogism,  -goguism  (de-magpgiz'm). 
[f.  Demagogue  +  -ism.]  The  practice  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  demagogue. 

1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  480  In  a  government  depending 
on  popular  support,  the  vices  of  demagogism  (let  us  take  a 
Trans-Atlantic  privilege  of  coining  a  word)  will  be  found. 
1831  F  rasers  Mag.  III.  478  His  dissolute  and  detestable 
demagoguism.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  (1886)  181  The 
demagogism  which  Aristophanes  derided. 

Demagogue  (de  magog),  sb.  [mod.  ad.  Gr. 
brjfxay wy-bs  a  popular  leader,  a  leader  of  the  mob, 
f.  Sijixos  people,  populace,  the  commons  +  dywybs 
leading,  leader. 

In  French,  demagoge  was  used  by  Oresme  in  14th  c.  ;  but 
in  the  17th  Bossuet  wished  that  it  were  permissible  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  word  Demagogue  was  not  admitted  by  the 
Academy  till  1762.] 

1.  In  ancient  times,  a  leader  of  the  people;  a 
popular  leader  or  orator  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  people  against  any  other  party  in  the  state. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  <$-  Soc.  x.  §  6.  153  In  a  Democraty,  look 
how  many  Demagoges  (that  is)  how  many  powerfull  Oratours 
there  are  with  the  people.  1683  Dryden  Life  Plutarch  99 
Their  warriours,  and  senators,  and  demagogues.  1719  Swift 
To  Yng.  Clergyman ,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each 
of  them  a  leader  (or  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  demagogue' in 
a  popular  state,  yet  seem  to  differ.  1832  tr .Sismondi's  Hal. 
Rep.  x.  224  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  demagogues 
who,  in  1378,  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  minor  arts 
against  the  aristocracy.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  6.  520 
He  [Pym]  proved  himself,  .the  grandest  of  demagogues. 

2.  In  bad  sense  :  A  leader  of  a  popular  faction, 
or  of  the  mob ;  a  political  agitator  who  appeals  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  mob  in  order  to 
obtain  power  or  further  his  own  interests ;  an  un¬ 
principled  or  factious  popular  orator. 

1648  Eikon  Bas.  iv,  Who  were  the  chief  demagogues  and 
patrons  of  tumults,  to  send  for  them,  to  flatter  and  embolden 
them.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  iv.  (1851)  365  Setting  aside  the 
affrightment  of  this  Goblin  word  [ demagogue ] ;  for  the  King 
by  his  leave  cannot  coine  English  as  he  could  mony,  to  be 
current  . .  those  Demagogues,  .saving  his  Greek,  were  good 
patriots,  a  1716  South  Serin.  II.  333  (T.)  A  plausible,  in¬ 
significant  word,  in  the  mouth  of  an  expert  demagogue,  is  a 
dangerous  and  a  dreadful  weapon.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  1. 
viii,  I  do  not  play  the  part  of  a  mere  demagogue.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  243  He  despised  the  mean  arts 
and  unreasonable  clamours  of  demagogues. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1812  Southey  in  Q.  Re7>.  VIII.  349  The  venom  and  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  demagogue  journalists.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  tit 
18 tk  C.  (1883)  III.  61  He  stooped  to  no  demagogue  art.  1887 
Brit.  Mercantile  Gaz.  15  June  29/1  The  overheated  deina- 
gogue-fired  imagination  of  the  masses. 

De  magogue,  v.  nonce-wd.  ff.  prec.]  intr. 
To  play  the  demagogue. 

1656  Harrington  Oceana  143  When  that  same  ranting 
fellow  Alcibiades  fell  a  demagoging  for  the  Sicilian  War. 

Demagoguery  (de-mag£>gri,-gp:geri).  Chiefly 
U.  S.  [f.  Demagogue  sb.  +  -by,  -eky.]  Demagogic 
practices  and  arts  ;  demagogism. 

1866  N.  Y.  Nation  4  Oct.  271/2  At  this  period  the  House 
wholly  abandoned  itself  to  ‘demagoguery'.  1888  Bellamy 
Looking  Backtvard  84  The  demagoguery  and  corruption  of 
our  public  men. 

De  magoguish,  -gish,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ISH.]  Like  or  of  the  nature  of  a  demagogue. 
Hence  Demagogriishness. 

i860  Chamb .  frill.  XIV.  218  Its  most  prevalent  feature  is 
its  unblushing  demagogishness. 

De’inagoguize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Demagogue 
+  -ize.]  intr.  T o  play  the  demagogue. 

1889  Sat.  Rev.  Dec.  696/1. 

Demagogy  (de-mag^gi,  -gpdgi).  [mod.  ad.  Gr. 
8tj fiayaiyia  leadership  of  the  people,  abstr.  sb.  f. 
SijfMyajyos  DEMAGOGUE.] 

1.  The  action  or  quality  of  a  demagogue. 

1655  M.  Casaubon  Enthus.  (1656)  197  A  consideration  of 
the  efficacy  of  ancient  Rhetorick,  I  will  not  insist  upon 
Demagogie,  so  called  anciently,  though  it  be  the  chiefest. 
1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  382  This  insane  demagogy. 
1849  Grote  Greece  11.  xlvi.  V.  488  The  arts  of  demagogy 
were  in  fact  much  more  cultivated  by  the  oligarchical  Kimon. 
1880  Daily  Tel.  4  Oct.,  The  men  least  suspected  of  dema¬ 
gogy,  the  least  revolutionary. 

2.  The  rule  of  demagogues. 

i860  Huxley  in  Darwin's  Life  $  Lett.  (1887)  H.  284 
Despotism  and  demagogy  are  not  the  necessary  alternatives 
of  government. 

3.  A  body  of  demagogues. 

1878  N.  Amer.  Re7t,  CXXVI.  156  The  defeat  ..  of  the 
greenback  demagogy.  1883  Century  Mag.  570  The  economy 
of  an  ignorant  demagogy. 

t  Demaim,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  1,3+  Maim  v .] 
trails.  To  maim,  mutilate. 

a  1670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas .  I  (1829)  20  His  head  to  be 
stricken  frae  his  shoulders,  and  his  body  demaimed  and 
quartered,  and  set  up  on  exemplary  places  of  the  town. 

Demain,  obs.  form  of  Demean  v.1 
Demain(e,  an  early  form  of  Domain,  Demesne. 


DEMAND. 


Demand  (d/m<rnd\  j/>.i  Alsq^  6  demaunde, 
4-5  demande.  [a.  F.  demande  (1 2th  c.  in  Littre), 
f.  demander  to  Demand.] 

1.  An  act  of  demanding  or  asking  by  viitue  of 
right  or  authority ;  an  authoritative  or  peremptory 
request  or  claim  ;  also  transf.,  the  substance  or 
matter  of  the  claim,  that  which  is  demanded. 

c  1290  A-.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  130/823  AUe  hat  heorden  Jjeos  de- 
maunde  In  grete  wonder  stoden  J>ere.  1390-1  in  Colding- 
ham  Corr.  (Surtees  1841)  67  The  quylk  bischop  mad  hym 
richt  resonable  demaundes  as  we  thoucht.  1393  Gower  Con/. 

I.  259  But  he.  .Withstood  the  wrong  of  that  demaunde. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  0/ FEsop  v.  xiii,  A  fayrer  demaunde  or 
request  than  thyn  is  I  shalle  now  make,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
Huon  lxvi.  229  Graunt  to  Gerard  your  brother  his  demaunde. 
JS93  Shaks.  Rich.  1 1  m.  iii.  123  All  the  number  of  his  faire 
demands  Shall  be  accomplish’d  without  contradiction.  1654 
Whitelocke  Jrnl.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  41  A  desire,  that 
Whitelocke  would  putt  down  his  demands  in  writing.  1769 
Robertson  Chas.  K,  V.  iv.  377  Henry’s  extravagant  de¬ 
mands  had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  which 
they  deserved.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  vii.  81  The 
king’s  demand  seemed  just  and  moderate  to  all  present. 

b.  fig. 

1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  71  Compassion  is  a  call, 
a  demand  of  nature,  to  relieve  the  unhappy.  1816  L.  Hunt 
Rimini  in.  83  He  made.. A  sort  of  fierce  demand  on  your 
respect.  1885  F.  Temple  Relat.  Relig.  <y  Sc.  viii.  228  The 
sense  of  responsibility  is  a  rock  which  no  demand  for  com¬ 
pleteness  in  Science  can  crush. 

2.  The  action  of  demanding;  claiming;  peremp¬ 
tory  asking. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  i.  178  He  shall  with  speed  to 
England  For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  Tribute.  1606 
—  Tr.  <5*  Cr.  iii.  iii.  17  What  would’st  thou  of  vs  Troian? 
make  demand?  1642-3  Earl  of  Newcastle  Declar.  in 
Rushw  .Hist.  Coll.  (1751)  V.  134  So  a  Thief  may  term  a  true 
Man  a  Malignant,  because  he  doth  refuse  to  deliver  his 
Purse  upon  demand.  1781  Cowper  Truth  93  High  in  de¬ 
mand,  though  lowly  in  pretence.  1874  Green  Short  Hist. 
iv.  §  1.  161  The  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  . .  was  at  once 
followed  by  the  demand  of  his  homage. 

b.  On  (f  at )  demand :  (payable)  on  being  re¬ 
quested,  claimed,  or  presented :  said  of  promissory 
notes,  drafts,  etc. 

1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2636/4  A  Note,  signed  Samuel  Lock 
to  Isaac  Stackhouse  on  Demand,  for  158/.  7 s.  3 d.  1715  Ibid. 
No.  5299/4  They  may  have  their  Mony.  .at  Demand.  1880 

J.  W.  Smith  Manual  Com.  Law\\\.  vi.  (ed.  9)287  If  a  bill  or 
note  is  payable  on  demand,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  runs 
from  the  date  of  the  instrument,  without  waiting  for  a  de¬ 
mand.  1892  J.  Adam  Commercial  Cow.  24  A  iBank  Note  is 
a  Promissory  Note  payable  to  Bearer  on  Demand. 

3.  Law.  The  action  or  fact  of  demanding  or 
claiming  in  legal  form  ;  a  legal  claim  ;  esp.  a  claim 
made  by  legal  process  to  real  property. 

[a  1481  Littleton  Tenures  39  Si  homme  relessa  a  un 
auter  toutz  maners  demandes.]  1485  Act  1  Hen.  VI /,  c.  1 
As  if  his  ancestor  had  dyed  seised  of  the  said  lands  and 
tenements  so  in  demand.  1568  Grafton  Citron .  II.  351 
Aucthoritie  to  enquire,  intreate,  defyne  and  determine  of  all 
maner  of  causes,  querels,  debtes  and  demaundes.  1628 
Coke  On  Litt.  291  b,  There  bee  two  kinde  of  demands  or 
claimes,  viz.  a  demand  or  claime  in  Deed,  and  a  Demand  or 
claime  in  Law.  1875  Poste  Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  564  In 
a  demand  of  a  heritage,  security  must  be  given. 

4.  ‘  The  calling  for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchase 
it 1  (J.) ;  a  call  for  a  commodity  on  the  part  of 
consumers. 

1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  262  f  3  The  Demand  for  my  Papers 
has  increased  every  Month.  1780  Impartial  Hist.  War 
Amer.  35  The  English,  finding  a  great  demand  for  tobacco 
in  Europe.  1882  Times  27  Nov.  11  The  demand  for  tonnage 
at  the  Rice  Ports  has  decidedly  increased. 

b.  Pol.  Econ.  The  manifestation  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  consumers  to  purchase  some  commodity 
or  service,  combined  with  the  power  to  purchase ; 
called  also  effedual  demand  (cf.  Effectual  i  c). 
Correlative  to  supply. 

1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  xi.  (1868)  I.  197  The  average 
produce  of  every  sort  of  industry  is  always  suited,  more 
or  less  exactly,  to  the  average  consumption ;  the  average 
supply  to  the  average  demand.  1776-1868  [see  Effectual 
1  c].  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  iii.  iii.  §  2  Demand  and  supply 

govern  the  value  of  all  things  which  cannot  be  indefinitely 
increased.  1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  99  The  Laws 
of  Supply  and  Demand  may  be  thus  stated :  a  rise  of 
price  tends  to  produce  a  greater  supply  and  a  less  demand  ; 
a  fall  of  price  tends  to  produce  a  less  supply  and  a  greater 
demand. 

c.  In  demand:  sought  after,  in  request. 

1825  M'Culloch  Pol.  Econ.  11.  iv.  178  Labourers  would 
be  in  as  great  demand  as  before.  1828  Webster  s.  v.,  We 
say,  the  company  of  a  gentleman  is  in  great  demand  ;  the 
lady  is  in  great  demand  or  request.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ. 
iii.  (1876)  2  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  value  to  any 
object,  that  it  should  be,  as  is  technically  said,  in  demand. 

5.  An  urgent  or  pressing  claim  or  requirement ; 
need  actively  expressing  itself. 

c  1790  Willock  Voy,  259  We  found  the  garrison  had  very 
urgent  demands  for  provisions.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol. 
Inq.  I.  1.  3  He  had  sufficient  fortune  to  meet  the  reasonable 
demands  of  himself  and  his  family.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  184  The  demands  of  a  profession  destroy  the 
elasticity  of  the  mind. 

6.  A  request ;  a  question,  arch. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law’s  T.  374  Men  myghten  asken 
why  she  was  nat  slayn  . .  I  answere  to  that  demande  agayn 
Who  saued  danyel  in  the  horrible  Caue.  c  1477  Caxton 
Jason  61  b,  I  wolde  faynaxe  yow  a  demande  if  it  were  your 
playsir.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  1  Every  question  or  de¬ 
maunde  in  tnynges  is  of  two  sortes.  1634  Canne  Necess. 
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I  Separ.  (1849)  15  There  follows  an  exhortation  again,  with 
other  demands  and  answers.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxv, 
1  I  ask  pardon,  sir.  .is  not  your  name  Ephraim  Jenkinson  ?  ’ 
At  this  demand  he  only  sighed.  Ibid,  xxxi,  ‘Pray  your 
honour.. can  the  Squire  have  this  lady’s  fortune  if  he  be 
married  to  another  ?  ’  ‘  How  can  you  make  such  a  simple 

demand?’  replied  the  Baronet:  ‘undoubtedly  he  cannot.’ 
1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  iv.  124  One  more  demand  ; 
and  do  thou  answer  me  As  my  own  soul  would  answer,  did 
it  know  That  which  I  ask. 

7.  attrib .,  as  demand  note ,  a  note  payable  on  de¬ 
mand  (2  b)  ;  also,  a  formal  request  for  payment. 

1866  Crump  Banking  v.  129  On  a  ‘demand’  note  the 
statute  [of  Limitation]  would  run  from  the  date  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  1892  J.  Adam  Commcrc.  Corr.  22  The  most  common 
form  is  the  Demand  Promissory  Note.  1892  Daily  News 
19  Dec.  6/3  Demand  money  was  valued  at  10  to  25  per 
cent. 

t  Dema  nd,  sb2  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  *desmandc 
(not  in  Godef.),  f.  OF.  desmander ,  mod.F.  dial,  de¬ 
mander  \.o  countermand,  f.  des-,  dd-  (I)is-)  +  mandcr 
L.  manddre ,  to  order.]  Countermand  ;  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  command,  desire,  or  wish  ;  demur. 

c  1500  Lancelot  191,  I  that  dar  makine  no  demande  To 
quhat  I  wot  It  lykith  loue  commande.  Ibid.  3052,  I  fal  at 
hir  command  Do  at  I  may,  withouten  more  demand.  1535 
Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  598  In  the  passage  with  drawin 
sword  in  hand,  Still  thair  he  stude,  and  maid  thame  sic 
demand,  Neuir  ane  of  thame  he  wald  lat  furth  by. 

Demand  (dzmcrnd),  v.  Also  5-7  demaund(e. 
fa.  F.  demander  (  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  demandar,  It.  di¬ 
nt  anda/e)  L.  demandare  to  give  in  charge,  entrust, 
commit  (f.  1)e-  I.  3  +  manddre  to  commission, 
order),  in  med.L.  —poscere  to  demand,  request  (Du 
Cange). 

The  transition  from  the  Latin  sense  ‘give  in  charge,  entrust, 
commit,  commend  ’  to  the  Romanic  sense  ‘  request,  ask  ’, 
was  probably  made  through  the  notion  of  entrusting  or 
committing  to  any  one  a  duty  to  be  performed,  of  charging 
a  servant,  or  officer,  with  the  performance  of  something, 
whence  of  requiring  its  performance  of  him,  or  authorita¬ 
tively  requesting  him  to  do  it.  Hence  the  notion  of  asking 
in  a  way  that  commands  obedience  or  compliance,  which  the 
word  retains  in  English,  and  of  simple  asking,  as  in  French. 
An  indirect  personal  object  (repr.  the  L.  dative)  would 
thus  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  original  construction,  but  it 
had  ceased  to  be  so  before  the  word  was  adopted  in  England, 
where  the  earliest  use,  both  in  Anglo-Fr.  and  English,  is 
to  demand  a  thing  simply.  The  verb  probably  passed  into 
the  vernacular  from  its  legal  use  in  Anglo-French.] 

I.  To  ask  (authoritatively  or  peremptorily)  for: 
*a  thing. 

1.  traits.  To  ask  for  (a  thing)  with  legal  right  or 
authority ;  to  claim  as  something  one  is  legally  or 
rightfully  entitled  to. 

(1292  Britton  vi.  iv.  §  16  Si . .  le  pleintif  se  profre  et  de¬ 
maunde  jugement  de  la  defaute,  le  pleintif  recovera  seisine 
de  sa  demaunde,  et  le  tenaunt  remeindra  en  la  merci.  ]  I489 

Caxton  Faytes  of  A .  iii.  xiv.  199  Hys  heyre  myght  haue  an 
actyon  for  to  demande  the  hole  payement  of  hys  wages. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  114  He  was  compelled  to  demaund 
an  ayde  and  taske  of  all  England  for  the  quieting  of  Ire- 
lande.  1594  R.  Crompton  L' Author  it  ie  des  Cotirts  8  The 
Serjeant  of  the  Parliament  should,  .demaund  deliuery  of  the 
prisoner.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  127  a,  He  shall  defend  but 
the  wrong  and  the  force,  &  demand  the  iudgement  if  he 
shall  be  answered.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  182  And 
for  every  tun  of  fresh  water,  they  demanded  and  w-as  payed 
..foure  shillings  and  foure  pence.  1670  Try  at  of  Perm 
<5*  Mead  in  Phcnix  (1721 )  321,  I  demand  my  Liberty,  being 
freed  by  the  Jury.  1763  Genii.  Mag.  Sept.  463  The  peace 
officer,  .demanding  entrance,  the  door  was  opened  a  little 
way.  1894  Mivart  in  Eclectic  Mag.  Jan.  10  To  all  men 
a  doctrine  was  preached,  and  assent  to  its  teaching  was 
categorically  demanded. 

b-  with  inf. phrase  or  subord.  clause. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  i.  143  He  doth  demand  to  haue 
repaid  A  hundred  thousand  Crownes.  1751  Johnson  Ram¬ 
bler  No.  161  TP  9  The  constable  . .  demanded  to  search  the 
garrets.  1834  L.  Ritchie  Wand,  by  Seine  40  The  diocese 
of  Paris  . .  had  the  cruelty  and  injustice  to  demand  that  the 
bones,  .should  be  returned  to  their  care. 

2.  spec,  in  Law.  To  make  formal  claim  to  (real 
property)  as  the  rightful  owner.  Cf.  Demand  sb.  3 
and  Demandant  i. 

1485  Act  1  Hen.  VII  c.  1  That  the  demandant  in  euery 
such  case  haue  his  action  against  the  Pernour  or  Pernours 
of  the  profits  of  the  lands  or  tenements  demanded.  1531 
Dial.  Laws  Eng.  ix.  18  b,  If  the  demandaunt  or  plaintyffe 
hangyng  his  writ  wyll  entre  in  to  the  thyng  demaunded  his 
wryt  shal  abate.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  127  b,  Demandant, 
ficteur,  is  hee  which  is  actor  in  a  reall  action  because  he 
demandeth  lands,  etc.  1783  Blackstone  Comm.  (ed.  9) 
II.  App.  xviii,  Francis  Golding  Clerk  in  his  proper  per¬ 
son  demandeth  against  David  Edwards,  Esq.,  two  mes¬ 
suages. 

3.  To  ask  for  (a  thing)  peremptorily,  imperiously, 
urgently,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  attention. 
+  But  formerly  often  weakened  into  a  simple  equi¬ 
valent  of  ‘  to  ask  ’  {esp.  in  transl.  from  French,  etc.). 
Const,  of  or  from  a  person. 

1484  Caxton  Curiall  I  b,  But  what  demaundest  thou  ?  Thou 
sechest  the  way  to  lese  thy  self  by  thexample  of  me.  1548 
JLall  Chron.  236  When  Piers  Cleret  had  paied  the  pencion 
to  the  lorde  Hastynges,  he  gently  demaunded  of  hym  an 
acquitaunce,  for  his  discharge.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Cones- 
iaggio  273  By  his  letter,  hee  had  demaunded  pardon  of  the 
Catholique  King.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena 
108  He  was  to  intreate  his  father  to  demand  for  him  a  wife. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xl.  255  They  demanded  a  King, 
after  the  manner  of  the  nations.  1812  Mar.  Edgeworth 
Vivian  xi,  The  physician  qualified  the  assent  which  his 
lordship’s  peremptory  tone  seemed  to  demand.  1887  Bowen 


DEMAND. 

Virg.  VEneui  11.  71  Trojans  eye  me  in  wrath,  and  demand 
my  life  as  a  foe  ! 

b.  with  object  expressed  by  inf.  phrase  or  subord.  clause. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  tr.  Golden  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  56, 
I  demaunded  then  to  haue  a  compte  of  the  people. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  242  They  demaunded 
secretly.. to  borrow  beds  of  silke,  silver  vessels,  and  other 
things  fit  for  a  kings  service.  1754  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  v. 
304  xAnselm  . .  demanded  positively,  that  all  the  revenues  of 
his  see  should  be  restored  to  him.  1769  Goldsm.  Hist. 
Rome  (1786)  I.  39  Two  ruffians,  .demanded  to  speak  with 
the  king.  1798  Invasion  II.  232  He  . .  demanded  to  speak 
with  Sherland. 

C.  absol. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxm.  xxii,  Whan  I  had  so 
obteyned  the  victory,  Unto  me  than  my  verlet  well  sayd  : 
You  have  demaunded  well  and  worthely.  1597  Shaks. 
Lover's  Contpl.  149  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 
Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired,  yielded.  1601  —  Alls 
Well  11.  i.  21  Those  girles  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them,  They 
say  our  French  lacke  language  to  deny  If  they  demand. 

t  4.  To  make  a  demand  for  (a  thing)  to  (a  per¬ 
son).  [  =  Fr .  demander  d.~)  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  D  vj,  Of  whiche  god  shalle 
aske  and  demaunde  to  them  acompte  the  day  of  his  grete 
Jugement.  c  1500  Melusine  134  The  kinge  receyued  hym 
moche  benyngly  and  demanded  to  hym  som  tydynges. 

5.  To  ask  for  (a  person)  to  come  or  be  produced ; 
to  ask  to  see  ;  to  require  to  appear ;  to  summon. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  xii.  257* And  first  in  a  fair  way  the 
offenders  are  demanded  to  justice.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre 
xxxiv,  While  the  driver  and  Hannah  brought  in  the  boxes, 
they  demanded  St.  John. 

6.  fig.  Said  of  things  :  a.  To  call  for  of  right  or 
justice ;  to  require. 

[1292  Britton  i.  ix.  §  1  Et  poet  estre  treysoun  graunt  et 
petit ;  dunt  acun  demaund  jugement  de  mort,  et  acun  amis- 
sioun  de  membre  [etc.].]  1703  Pope  TJiebais  3  Th'  alternate 
reign  destroy'd  by  impious  arms  Demands  our  song.  1779 
Cowper  Lett.  2  Oct.,  Two  pair  of  soles,  with  shrimps  which 
arrived  last  night  demand  my  acknowledgments.  1836  J. 
Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  vi.  (1852)  168  Holiness  may  demand, 
but  not  desire  the  punishment  of  transgressors.  1871  Free¬ 
man  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  03  The  piety  of  the  Duke 
demanded  that  the  ceremony  should  be  no  longer  de¬ 
layed. 

b.  To  call  for  or  require  as  necessary;  to  have 
need  of. 

1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  I.  145  Keep  the 
Water  ..  from  going  down  faster,  than  the  [Beaver]  Dams 
which  are  below  the  House  demand  it.  1855  Bain  Senses  <$• 
Int.  11.  ii.  §6  Sensibility  everywhere  demands  a  distribution 
of  nerve  fibres.  1878  Morley  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  199 
Government  . .  more  than  anything  else  in  this  world  de¬ 
mands  skill,  patience,  energy,  long  and  tenacious  grip. 

**  a  person  for  or  to  do  a  thing. 
f  7.  To  ask  (a  person)  authoritatively,  peremp¬ 
torily,  urgently,  etc,  for  (a  thing)  ;  to  require  (a 
person)  to  do  a  thing.  Obs. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  482,  I  intreated  Sir  Richard  Hal- 
kins  to  goe  a  shoare  to  the  Governour,  and  demand  him 
for  my  Gold.  1652  J.  Wadsworth  tr.  Sandoval's  Civ. 
Wars  Spain  22  Hee  demanded  the  Catalanes  to  receiv, 
and  acknowledg  him  their  King.  1726-7  Swift  Gulliver  1. 
iii.  49  After  they  were  read,  I  was  demanded  to  swear  to 
the  performance  of  them.  1795  Cicely  I.  37  He  demanded 
the  traitor  to  give  up  his  lovely  prize. 

***  intrans . 

+  8.  To  make  a  demand ;  to  ask  for  or  after  ;  to 
call  urgently  for.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lx.  208  Huon  approchyd  to  the 
shyppe  and  demaundyd  for  the  patrone  and  for  the  mayster 
of  them  that  were  in  the  shyppe. .  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iii.  ii. 
65  Which  euen  but  now,  demanding  after  you,  Deny’d  me 
to  come  in.  1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Justine  200  To  free 
himself  of  it,  he  demanded  for  a  sword. 

II.  To  ask  (authoritatively)  to  know  or  be  told  : 
*  a  thing.  * 

9.  To  ask  to  know,  authoritatively  or  formally; 
to  request  to  be  told. 

[129?  Britton  1.  v.  §  9  Qe  il  verite  dirrount  de  ceo  qe  hom 
les  demaundera  de  par  nous.]  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer ,  Baptism ^  Then  theprieste  shall  demaunde  the  name 
of  the  childe.  1593  Shaks.  Liter.  Argt.,  They.,  finding 
Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of 
her  sorrow.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  262  The  Por¬ 
tugal  demaunded  the  state  of  the  realine.  1634  Sir  T.  Her¬ 
bert  Trav.  77  In  bravery  and  shew  of  insolence,  demanding 
her  businesse.  1818  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  iii.  vii,  Ere  with 
rapid  lips  and  gathered  brow  I  could  demand  the  cause. 
1859  Tennyson  Enid  193  And  Guinevere,  .desired  his  name 
and  sent  Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf. 

b.  with  the  object  expressed  by  a  clause. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  xiv.  14  Y°  fader  ..  demaunded  of 
Ragan,  the  seconde  doughter,  how  wel  she  loued  hym.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  200  b,  Demaundyng  &  en- 
quiryng,  where  is  he  yl  is  borne  the  kyng  of  y°  iewes.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  226  She  demaunded  howe  her  Uncle 
the  French  king  did.  1615  Sir  E.  Hoby  Curry-combe  80  You 
should  rather  demand  from  him  What  likenesse  there  is 
between  34  and  42.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xiv,  The  old 

gentleman,  .most  respectfully  demanded  if  I  was  in  any  way 
related  to  the  great  Primrose.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  23  All  the  members  demanded  with  one  voice  who  it  was 
who  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  theft. 

+ 10.  With  cognate  object  :  To  ask  (a  question, 
etc.).  Obs. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)1.  iii.  16  Which  de- 
maundeth  a  questyon.  1577  Northbrookk  D icing (1843)  62 
Saye  on  . .  what  you  haue  to  demande,  and  I  will  answere 
you.  1602  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  50  Then  I  know  your 
opinion  as  touching  this  question,  now  let  me  demaund 
another.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  Ded.  §  15  It  asketh 
some  knowledge  to  demand  a  question,  not  impertinent. 
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DEMATERIALIZE. 


■**  a  person  (as  to  a  thing). 

"t- 11.  To  ask  (a  person)  authoritatively  or  formally 
to  inform  one  (of  how,  etc.).  Ohs. 

c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  (R.),  And  me  demaunded  how  and  in 
what  wise  I  thither  come,  and  what  my  errand  was.  c  1477 
Caxton  Jason  18  She.  .demanded  him  how  he  felte  him  self 
and  how  he  ferde.  a  1536  Calisto  q-  Mel .  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I. 
85  I  demand  thee  not  thereof.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  in.  vi.  92 
When  we  haue  supp’d  Wee’l  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy 
Story.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  38,  I  demanded  our  depen¬ 
dant,  what  was  to  pay? 

b.  without  extension. 

1490  Caxton  Ho'iu  to  Die  1 1  Yf  there  be  none  to  demaunde 
hym,  he  oughte  to  demaunde  hymselfe.  1555  Eden  Decades 
5  They  declared  the  same  to  me  when  I  demanded  them. 

C.  in  passive. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  16  Demaunded  by  Pharao 
of  what  age  he  was,  Jacob  answered.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  277  They  were  demaunded  why  they  departed.  1635 
Sibbes  Soul's  Conjl.  Pref.  (1638)9  Philip,  .being  a  long  time 
prisoner  . .  was  demanded  what  upheld  him  all  that  time. 
1643  Prynne  Sov.  Pmver  Pai  l .  1.  (ed.  2)  91  Had  our  Ances¬ 
tors.,  been  demanded  these  few  questions.  1722  Sewel 
Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  II.  vn.  11  Being  demanded  in  the 
Court  why  he  did  not  tell  his  name. 

***  int rans.  12.  To  ask,  inquire,  make  inquiry. 

a.  of  f  c it  the  person  asked  *,  t  b.  of  the  object  asked 
about. 

1382  Wvclif  Bible ,  Pref.  Ep.  iv.  65  The  Saueour.  .askynge 
of  questiouns  of  the  lawe,  more  techeth,  whil  he  prudentli 
demaundeth  [1388  while  he  askith  wisely  questiouns].  1526 
Tindale  Luke  iii.  14  The  soudyoures  lyke  wyse  demaunded 
of  hym  sayinge  :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  205  The  king  ..  helde  her  still  by  the  right 
hande,  demaundyng  right  gently  of  her  estate  and  businesse. 
1588  King  tr.  Canisius ’  Catech .  208  Quhen  God  sal  rise  to 
iudge,  and  quhen  he  sal  demand  at  me  quhat  sal  I  answer  ? 
1611  Bible  Job  xlii.  4  Heare  . .  I  will  demand  of  thee,  and 
declare  thou  vnto  me.  1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  iv. 
141  The  immortal  Hours,  Of  whom  thou  didst  demand. 
ITence  Dema’nded  ppl.  a. 

1552  in  Huloet.  1769  O.xford Mag.  1 1. 143/2  The  demanded 
qualification  is  a  merciful  soul,  if  we  would  experience 
mercy.  1815  Mary  Pilkington  Celebrity  III.  152  The 
demanded  drugs  were  sold  without  exciting  the  smallest 
suspicion. 

Demandable  (d/m<rndab’l),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  demanded  or  claimed. 

x576  Fleming  Panopi.  Epist.  62  We  did  no  lesse.  .in  the 
behalfe  of  our  countrie,  then  of  dutie  was  demaundable.  1602 
Fulbecke  Pandect cs  43  Certaine  ministeries  or  dutifull  re- 
spectes  were  by  reason  of  such  Leagues  due  and  demaund¬ 
able.  1666  Pepys  Diary { 1879)111.  416,^2000.  .demaundable 
at  two  days’  warning.  1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5894/3  The. . 
Interest,  .shall  be  demandable  by  the  Bearers.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  328  Any  writ  by  which  lands  are  demand- 
able.  1884  Sir  R.  Baggallay  in  Law  Rep.  28  Ch.  Div.  472 
A  rate  due  and  demandable  at  the  time  it  was  made. 

Demandant  (drincrndant).  [a.  Anglo-Fr.  (and 
Fr.)  demandant  (15th  c.),  sb.  use  of  pr.  pple.  of 
dcmander  to  Demand.]  One  who  demands. 

1.  Law.  a.  spec.  The  plaintiff  in  a  real  action  ; 
b.  gen.  a  plaintiff  or  claimant  in  any  civil  action. 

[1344  Act  18  Edw.  Ilf  c.  7  Pour  quoi  tieux  dismes  a  les 
demandauntz  ne  deivent  estre  restitutes — transl.  wherefore 
such  dismes  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  the  said  demand¬ 
ants.]  1485  Act  1  Hen .  VI f  c.  i  The  Demaundants  shuld 
not  knowe  ayenst  whom  they  shall  take  their  accion.  1495 
Act  11  Hen.  VII  c.  24  §  1  The  demaundaunt  or  playntif  in 
the  same  Atteynt  hath  afore  be  nonsute.  1614  Selden  Titles 
Hon.  234  The  Earle  excepted  also  to  the  Jurisdiction,  .and 
the  Demandants  replie.  1641  Terines  de  la  Ley  107  b,  De- 
maundant  is  he  that  sueth  or  complaineth  in  an  action  Reall 
for  title  of  land,  and  he  is  called  plaintife  in  an  Assise,  and 
in  an  action  personal.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  271  In 
such  cases  a  jury  shall  try  the  true  right  of  the  demandants 
or  plaintiffs  to  the  land.  1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  I.  vi. 
295  A  sovereign  government  . .  may  appear  in  the  character 
of  defendant,  or  may  appear  in  the  character  of  demandant 
before  a  tribunal  of  its  own  appointment. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  demand  or  claim;  a  de¬ 
ni  ander. 

1590  Swinburne  Testaments  62  It  is  to  bee  presumed  that 
the  testator  did  answer,  yea,  rather  to  deliuer  himselfe  of 
the  importunitie  of  the  demaundant,  then  vpon  deuotion  or 
intente  to  make  his  will.  1603  Holland  Plutarch! s  Mor. 
204  To  reproch  the  demandant,  as  though  hee  had  little 
skill  and  discretion,  to  aske  a  thing  of  him  who  could  not 
give  the  same.  1780  Burke  Econ.  Reform  Wks.  1842  I.  234 
Which  will  give  preference  to  services,  not  according  to  the 
importunity  of  the  demandant,  but  the  rank  and  order  of  their 
utility  or  their  justice.  1888  Co-operative  News  26  May  486 
Rights  equitably  claimed  by  the  demandant  for  himself. 

3.  One  who  questions  or  interrogates. 

1656  J.  Bourne  Def.  Scriptures  52  Read  Mr.  John  Deacon, 
a  solid  and  sharp  Questionist,  Replyant  and  Demandant. 
1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  vi.  vi,  It  was  evident  the  demand¬ 
ant  had  questioned  rather  from  systems  than  by  way  of 
security.  1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  Pref.  6  Perhaps  it  would 
be  considered  too  general  a  reference  if  I  were  to  remit  my 
demandants  to  the  whole  history  of  intellect. 

t  Demandate,  v.  0/<s.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
demandare  to  give  in  charge,  entrust,  commit :  see 
Demand  v.  and  -ate.]  trans.  To  commit,  dele¬ 
gate,  entrust.  Hence  Demandated  ppl.  a. 

1641  1  Smectymnuus  ’  Vind.  Answ.xw.  174  The  Church, 
which  did  first  demandate  this  Episcopall  authority  to  one 
particular  person.  1640  Bi\  Hall  Episc.  11.  i.  90  Out  of  his 
owne  peculiarly  demandated  Authority. 

Dema'ndative,  a.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
demandare  to  Demand  +  -ative.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  demand  or  legal  claim  ;  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  demandant. 


1820-27  Bentham  Judicial  Proc.  xiii.  §  1  Wks.  II.  74 
Statements,  demandative  or  defensive. 

1  Demandee',  demande.  Ohs.  nonce-wd. 
[See  -ee.]  One  of  whom  a  question  is  demanded. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  205  Allowing  a  competent 
space  of  time  betweene  the  demand  and  the  answere  :  during 
which  silence,  both  the  demander  may  have  while  to  bethinke 
himselfe  and  adde  somewhat  thereto,  if  he  list,  and  also  the 
demande  time  to  think  of  an  answere. 

Demander  (dnmrnds.i).  [f.  Demand  v.  +  -er. 
Cf.  F.  demandcur  (13th  c.).]  One  who  demands. 

1.  One  who  asks  with  authority,  urgency,  etc. ; 
one  who  claims,  requests,  calls  for. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  D  vij,  The 
requeste  was  pitifull.  .and  he  to  whom  it  was  made,  was  the 
father,  and  the  demaunder  was  the  mother.  1556  Aurelio 

Isab.  (1608)  Aij,  Unto  none  of  the  foresayde  demaunders 
wold  he  never  geve  her  in  mariage.  1638  Chilli ngw.  Relig. 
Prot.  1.  iv.  §  19.  201  He  hath  intreated  his  Demander  to 
accept  of  thus  much  in  part  of  paiment.  1754  Johnson  Life 
of  Cave,  A  tenacious  maintainer,  though  not  a  clamorous 
demander  of  his  right. 

f  2.  One  who  asks  or  inquires;  one  who  puts  a 
question.  Obs. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xviii.  146  The  de¬ 
maunder  of  the  question.  1583  Hollyband  Campo  di  Fior 
15 7  O  what  an  importunate  asker  of  questions  is  here  . .  O 
what  a  troublesome  demander.  1692  Locke  Toleration  in. 
i.  Wks.  1727  II.  304  The  Majority  . .  shall  give  any  forward 
Demander  Occasion  to  ask,  What  other  Means  is  there  left? 

3.  One  from  whom  there  is  a  demand  for  an 
article  of  commerce  ;  a  buyer,  consumer. 

a  1620  Carew  (J.),  And  delivereth  them  to  the  demanders* 
ready  use  at  all  seasons.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  vii. 
(1868)  I.  58  Those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  natural  price 
of  the  commodity,  .may  be  called  the  effectual  demanders. 
1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  I.  96  Demanders  and  not  suppliers. 
1885  J.  Bonar  Malthus  11.  i.  233  The  power  of  buying  the 
food  that  feeds  new  demanders. 

f  Dema-nderess.  Obs.  [a.  F.  demanderesse, 
f e.m.o{demandeur\  see  prec.]  A  female  demandant. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Demanderesse ,  a  demaunderesse,  a  woman 
that  is  a  Plaintife  or  Petitioner.  1828  Webster,  Deman- 
dress. 

Demanding  (d/m<rndir)),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  !.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Demand. 

1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Demaundyng  of  counsayle,  consulta¬ 
tion.  1556  Aurelio  Sp  Isab.  (16081  C,  Moderate  demaund* 
inges  and  accustomed  requestes.  1642  Protests  of  Lords  I. 
13  The  demanding  by  this  House  of  some  to  be  left  to  justice. 

Dema'nding,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  -.]  That  demands. 
Hence  Demandingly  adv.,  in  a  demanding  man¬ 
ner,  as  a  demandant. 

1873  L.  Wallace  Fair  God  v.  v.  289  And  what  if  the  Fate 
had  come  demandingly? 

Demane,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Demean  v.\  to  treat,  etc. 
Demarcate  (drmaik^t),  v.  [Back-formation 
on  Demarcation  ;  see  -ate  3  ;  cf.  Sp.  and  Pg.  de- 
marcar .]  trans .  To  mark  out  or  determine  the 
boundary  or  limits  of ;  to  mark  off,  separate,  or 
distinguish  from ;  to  mark  or  determine,  as  a 
boundary  or  limit ;  to  define,  a.  lit .  in  reference 
to  spatial  limits,  as  of  territory. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  214  The  marine  deposits  . . 
appear  to  demarcate  its  extreme  undulation  here.  1882  St. 
James's  Gaz.  Apr.,  The  region  thus  demarcated  is.  .the  only 
part  of  Wales  described . .  in  Domesday.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
9  June  11/1  An  Anglo-Russian  Commission  will  proceed 
.  .to  demarcate  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan. 

b.  fig .  in  reference  to  other  than  spatial  limits. 

1858  Lewes  Sea-Side  Stud.  314  How  shall  we  demarcate 
Reproduction  from  Growth?  1883  Athenaeum  20  Jan.  79 
Sharp  distinctions  of  national  flavour  which  demarcate  one 
European  literature  from  another. 

Hence  Demarcated,  Demarcating^//,  adjs. 

1840  Gladstone  Ch.  Princ.  34  For  the  preservation  of  the 
demarcating  lines.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  xxi. 
§  169  The  demarcated  grouping  which  we  everywhere  see. 

Demarcation  (dmiaik^’Jbn).  Also  demark  - 
ation.  [ad.  Sp.  demarcacion  (Pg.  demarcapao ), 
n.  of  action  from  demarcar  to  lay  down  the  limits 
of,  mark  out  the  bounds  of,  f.  de -  =  De  I.  3  +  marcar 
to  Mark.  So  F.  demarcation  (1752  in  Flatzf.),  from 
Spanish.  First  used  of  the  lima  de  demarcacion 
(Pg.  linha  de  demarcacdo')  laid  down  by  the  Pope 
in  dividing  the  New  World  between  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.] 

The  action  of  marking  the  boundary  or  limits  of 
something,  or  of  marking  it  off  from  something 
else;  delimitation;  separation.  Usually  in  phr. 
line  of  demarcation. 

a.  lit.  {a)  originally  in  reference  to  the  meridian 
dividing  the  Spanish  from  the  Portuguese  Indies. 

The  bull,  of  4  May  1493  ‘  sobre  la  particion  del  oceano  * 
fixed  the  Line  of  Demarcation  at  100  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Isles;  the  ‘  Capitulacion  de  la  particion  del  Mar 
Oceano  entre  los  Reyes  Catolicos  y  Don  Juan  Rey  de 
Portugal1,  of  7  June  1494,  definitely  established  it  at  370 
leagues  (17 1  to  an  equatorial  degree)  west  of  these  isles,  or 
about  470  long.  W.  of  Greenwich  in  the  Atlantic,  and  at  the 
anti-meridian  of  1330  E.  long,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  latter  document  ‘  dentro  de  la  dicha  limitacion 
y  demarcacion  Navarret  e  Viages  II.  121.) 

1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.,  Line  cf  Demarcation ,  or  Alexan¬ 
drian  Line.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  142 
Eastward  it  extends  to  Brasil,  being  terminated  by  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  demarcation.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1778) 
I.  111.  206  The  communication  with  the  East  Indies,  by  a 


course  to  the  westward  of  the  line  of  demarkation,  drawn 
by  the  Pope.  1804 ^Southey  in  Ann .  Rev.  11.6  Ruy  Falero 
wanted  to  bring  the  Moluccas  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  line 
of  demarcation .  1849  tr.  Humboldt's  Cosmos  1 1 .  655  As  early 
as  the  4th  of  May  (1493)  the  celebrated  bull  was  signed  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  which  established  ‘to  all  eternity’  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
possessions  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west 
of  the  Azores. 

( b )  of  other  lines  dividing  regions. 

1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  xi.  646  As  if  the  whole 
North  of  Germany,  within  the  line  of  demarcation  might 
very  conveniently  become  a  separate  empire.  1809  W.  Irving 
Knickcrb.  (1861)  25  Nothing  but  precise  demarcation  of 
limits,  and  the  intention  of  cultivation,  can  establish  the 
possession.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  §  Pal.  vi.  (1858)  267  So 
completely  was  the  line  of  demarcation  observed,  .between 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  that  their  histories  hardly  touch. 

*>•  fig . 

1776  Bentham  Fragm.  Govt.  iv.  §  36  Wks.  I.  290  These 
bounds  the  supreme  body,  .has  marked  out  to  its  authority  : 
of  such  a  demarcation,  then,  what  is  the  effect?  1790  Burke 
Fr.  Rev.  43  The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,,  where 
obedience  ought  to  end,  and  resistance  must  begin,  is.  .not 
easily  definable.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  111.  xxxvii.  327 
Where  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  species  ought 
to  be  drawn.  1883  Century  Mag.  Dec.  196/2  A  strange 
demarkation  between  the  sexes  was  enforced  in  these  cere¬ 
monies. 

Demarch.  (drmaik).  [ad.  L.  demarchus ,  a.  Gr. 
hrifxapxos  governor  of  the  people,  president  of  a 
deme,  f.  brjuos  district,  deme,  common  people  + 
dpxos  leader,  chief.]  In  ancient  Greece  :  The  pre¬ 
sident  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  deme.  In  modern 
Greece :  The  mayor  of  a  town  or  commune. 

1642  Coll.  Rights  \  Priv.  Pari.  10  At  Lacedemonia,  the 
Ephors:  at  Athens,  the  Demarches,  c  1643  M oximes  Un¬ 
folded  38  Demarchs,  or  popular  Magistrates,  to  moderate 
their  supposed  Monarchy.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  TI.  xi. 
74  The  newly  incorporated  townships,  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  its  local  magistrate,  the  demarch.  1884  J.  T. 
Bent  in  Macm.  Flag.  Oct.  431/2  These  eparchs  again  look 
after  the  demarchs  or  mayors  of  the  various  towns. 

II  Demarche  (dmaTj).  (In  mod.  Diets,  de- 
march.)  [a.  F.  demarche  (i5~i6th  c.  in  Hatzf.), 
vbl.  sb.  f.  di marcher  (12th  c.)  to  march,  f.  di-  —  L>. 
De-  I.  3  +  marcher  to  March.  In  the  18th  c. 
nearly  anglicized ;  now  treated  as  a  French  loan¬ 
word.]  Walk,  step  ;  proceeding,  manner  of  action. 

1658  tr.  Bergerac's  Satyr .  Char.  p.  v,  As  much  deceived  as 
those  are  that,  .expect  to  learne  Comportment  from  a  Come¬ 
dians  Demarche.  1678  Temple  Let.  Ld.  Trcas.  Wks.  1731 
II.  479  By  the  French  Demarches  here  and  at  Nimeguen . . 
I  concluded  all  Confidence  irreparably  broken  between  Us 
and  France.  1721  Collect .  Lett,  in  Lond.  Jml.  x.  (T.), 
Imagination  enlivens  reason  in  its  most  solemn  demarches. 
1885  L.  Malet  Col.  Enderby  s  Wife  iii.  viii.  139  (Stanf.) 
Tired  out,  past  caring  whether  her  demarche  had  been  a  wise 
or  a  foolish  one. 

Demarchy  (drmaiki).  [ad.  L.  demarchia ,  a. 
Gr.  fypiapx'ia  the  office  of  a  Demarch  :  see  -y.] 
The  office  of  a  demarch ;  a  popular  government. 
The  municipal  body  of  a  modern  Greek  commune. 

1642  Bridge  Wounded Consc.  Cured  §1.9  Such,  .were  the 
Ephori  that  were  set  against  the  Kings  of  Lacedemonia.  .or 
the  Demarchy  against  the  Senate  at  Athens,  c  1643  Maximcs 
Unfolded  38  If  the  people  in  Parliament  may  choose  their 
Lawes,  the  Democracy  will  prove  a  Demarchy,  and  that 
spoiles  and  destroyes  Monarchic. 

+  Bema'rk,  dema’rque,  vL  Obs.  [a.  F.  dJ- 

marque-r  to  deprive  of  its  mark  or  marks,  f.  d£-, 
des-  (De-  I.  6)  +  marquer  to  mark.  Cf.  Dismark  .] 
trans.  To  remove  the  marks  of,  obliterate,  efface. 

1654  H.  L'Estrange  Chas.  /(1655)  168  To  form  their  de¬ 
portment  in  so  supple  a  posture,  as  might  de-marque  and 
deface  all  tokens  of  so  horrid  an  imputation  [as  rebellion]. 

Remark  (d/ma'-ik),  vP  [Deduced  from  De¬ 
marcation  after  mark  vb. :  cf.  Sp.  and  Pg.  demar¬ 
car  and  Demarcate.]  =  Demarcate. 

1834  H.  O’Brien  Round  Towers  Ireland  242  Nor  are  their 
[myriads  of  ages’]  limits  demarked  by  the  vague  and  in¬ 
definite  exordium  of  even  tire  talented.  .legislator,  Moses 
himself.  1883  F.  Hall  in  (jV.  V.)  Nation  XXXVII.  434/3 
Distinguishing  traits  . .  such  as  everywhere  demark  the 
denizens  of  a  colony  from  those  of  its  mother  country. 

Demartialize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  If.  1  + 
Martial  a.  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  warlike 
character  or  organization. 

1882  W.  E.  Baxter  1  Vinter  in  India  xiv.  133  The  whole 
population  being  disarmed  and  demartialized. 

Dematerialize  (dDnatifrialaiz),  v.  [f.  De- 
II.  i  +  Material  a.  +  -ize.]  a.  trans.  To  deprive 
of  material  character  or  qualities ;  to  render  im¬ 
material.  b.  intr.  To  become  dematerialized. 
Hence  Demate  rialized  ppl.  a.,  -izing'  ppl.  a.  and 
vbl.  sb.,  Dentate ;rializa’tion. 

1884  H.  Spencer  in  19 th  Cent.  Jan.  3  The  gradual  de- 
materialisation  of  the  ghost  and  of  the  god.  1890  Spectator 
ir  Oct.,  The  seeds  of  that  spiritual  development  which  was 
to  culminate  in  the  completely  dematerialised  God  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  1891  Cosmopolitan  XI 1. 1 14/1  He  has  dematerialized 
everything  into  a  memory.  1892  Scot.  Leader  29  Jan.  4  She 
will  gradually  dematerialise,  and  fade  away  like  a  vapour 
before  the  eyes. 

Demath,  dial.  var.  of  Day-math. 

1559  Lane.  Witts  III.  125  One  demathe  of  hey.  1820 
Wilbraham  Gloss.  Dial.  Chesh.y  Demath ,  generally  used 
for  a  statute  acre,  but  erroneously  so,  for  it  is  properly  one- 
half  of  a  Cheshire  acre,  .the  Demath  bears  [the  proportion] 
of  32  to  30^  to  the  statute  acre.  1887  Darlington  South 
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DEMEANING. 


DEME. 

Chesh.  Gloss .  s.  v.,  We  speak  of  a  ‘  five-demath  'ora  ‘  seven- 
demath  field  \ 

Demaund(e,  obs.  form  of  Demand. 

Demay,  obs.  var.  of  Dismay  v. 

+  Demayn,  short  for  Pain-demaine  ( panis  do- 
minims),  bread  of  the  finest  quality  :  see  Demeine. 
Demayn, e,  obs.  f.  Demean  v.\  Demesne. 
Demd,  -on,  obs.  f.  deemed,  from  Deem  v. 
t  Denie,  shy  Obs.  Forms :  i  deema,  1-2 
ddma,  2-3  deme.  [OE.  deema,  dima  =  OHG, 
ttiomo,  Gothic  type  dbmja OTeut.  domjon-,  f. 
dom-  judgement,  doom.]  A  judge,  arbiter,  mler. 

r 825  Vesp.  Psalter* lix.  [1.]  6  ForSon  god  doema  is.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  95  f>e  helend  is  alles  moncunnesdema.  c  1205 
Lay.  9634  perof  he  wes  deme  &  due  feole  }ere.  a  1250  Owl 
<5-  Night.  1783  Wa  schal  unker  speche  rede  And  telle  tovore 
unker  deme  ? 

Deme  (dim),  sbi2-  [ad.  Gr.  Sijfios  district,  town¬ 
ship.] 

1.  A  township  or  division  of  ancient  Attica.  In 
modern  Greece  :  A  commune. 

[1628  Hobbes  Thucyd .  (1822)  86  Acharnas,  which  is  the 
greatest  town  in  all  Attica  of  those  that  are  called  Dcmoi.\ 
1833  Thirlwall  in  Philol.  Mns.  II.  290  The  procession  . . 
is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  deme  of'Dicaeopolis.  1838 
—  Greece  II.  73  The  ten  tribes  were  subdivided  into  districts 
of  various  extent,  called  denies,  each  containing  a  town  or 
village,  as  its  chief  place.  1874  Mahaffy  Soc,  Life  Greece 
xii.  383  He  was  made  a  citizen  and  enrolled  in  the  respect¬ 
able  Acharnian  deme.  1881  Black w.  Mag.  Apr.  542  ( Greece 
fy  her  Claims)  Elementary  schools  in  most  of  the  demes. 

2.  Biol .  Any  undifferentiated  aggregate  of  cells, 
plastids,  or  monads.  (Applied  by  Perrier  to  the 
tertiary  or  higher  individual  resulting  from  the 
aggregate  integration  of  merides  or  permanent 
colonies  of  cells.) 

1883  P.  Geddes  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  843/1  The  term 
colony,  corm,  or  deme  may  indifferently  be  applied  to  these 
aggregates  of  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  or  quaternary 
order  which  are  not,  however,  integrated  into  a  whole,  and 
do  not  reach  the  full  individuality  of  the  next  higher  order. 
Ibid.  843/2  Starting  from  the  unit  of  the  first  order,  the 
plastid  or  monad,  and  terming  any  undifferentiated  aggre¬ 
gate  a  deme ,  we  have  a  monad-deme  integrating  into  a 
secondary  unit  or  dyad ,  this  rising  through  dyad-demes  into 
a  triad,  these  forming  triad-demes,  etc. 

Deme,  obs.  form  of  Deem  v .,  Dime. 

+  Demea’n,  sb.  Obs .  Also  5  demene,  6  de- 
mayne.  [f.  Demean  z/.1] 

1.  Bearing,  behaviour,  demeanour. 

c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  734  But  somewhat  strange  and  sad  of 
her  demene  She  is.  1534  More  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1292/2 
For  which  demeane,  besyde  ya  sentence  of  deth  condicion- 
ally  pronounced  . .  god  . .  declared  after  certeyne  other  pun- 
ishmentes.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ix.  40  Another  Damsell 
. .  That  was  right  fayre  and  modest  of  demayne.  1607 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman  Hater  hi.  iv,  You  sewers,  carvers, 
ushers  of  the  court,  Sirnamed  gentle  for  your  fair  demean. 
1692  J.  Salter  Triumphs  Jesus  1  She  was  a  Virgin  of  severe 
demean,  a  1756  G.  West  On  Travelling  (R.),  These  she. . 
would  shew,  With  grave  demean  and  solemn  vanity. 

2.  Treatment  (of  others'). 

1596  Spensf.r  F.  Q.  vi.  vi.  t8  All  the  vile  demeane  and 
usage  bad,  With  which  he  had  those  two  so  ill  bestad. 

Demean  (dzm/‘n),  v.l  Forms:  4-5  demeyn(e, 
demein(e,  4-6  demene,  (5  demeene,  dymene), 
4-6  (chiefly  Sc.)  demane,  4-7  (chiefly  Sc.)  de- 
mayn(e,  demain(e,  5  demesne,  5-7  demeane, 
6  demean,  [a.  OF.  demene-r  (in  Ch.  de  Roland 
nth  c.),  also  deminer,  -matter,  -moner  (pres.  t.  il 
demeine,  demaine)  to  lead,  exercise,  practise,  em¬ 
ploy,  treat,  direct,  etc.,  se  demener  to  carry  or  con¬ 
duct  oneself,  =  Pr.  dcmenar,lt.  dimenare,  a  Romanic 
deriv.  of  De-  firef.  +  menare,  F.  metier  to  lead,  con¬ 
duct,  etc. L.  mindre,  orig.  (  =  mindrt)  to  threaten, 
in  post-cl.  L.  ‘to  drive  or  conduct’  cattle,  and,  by 
transference,  ships,  men,  etc.  The  demaine,  demane 
forms,  found  chiefly  in  Sc.,  are  perhaps  derived  from 
the  OF.  tonic  form  demeine,  demaine.  Demesne  is 
taken  over  from  the  sb.  so  spelt.] 
f  1.  trails.  To  conduct,  carry  on  (a  business, 
action,  etc.)  ;  to  manage,  deal  with,  employ.  Obs. 

ri3iS  Shorf.ham  167  Tha3  hy[t]  be  thor3  senne  demeyned. 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  IV ace  (Rolls)  2196  Scheo  . .  well 
coujie  demeyne  richeyse.  c  1440  Lydg.  Secrees  4  Alle  his 
Empryses  demenyd  wern  and  lad  By  thavys. .  Of  Arystotiles 
witt  and  providence,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  hi.  vi.  312  Cristis 
. .  abstenyng  fro  temporal  vnmovable  possessiouns  lettith 
not  preestis  for  to  hem  take  . .  and  weel  demene  into  gode 
vsis.  1490  Caxton  Eneyclos  iv.  19  For  to  demeane  this  to 
effecte.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  clxxxv.  219  So  often 
they  went  bytwene  the  parties,  and  so  sagely  demeaned 
their  busynesse.  1529  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks. 
1207/2  Euen  for  hys  riches  alone,  though  he  demened  it 
neuer  so  wel.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  21  These  vses 
being  turned  into  estates  shall  be  demeaned  in  all  respects 
as  estates  in  possession.  1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  68 
As  our  obdurat  Clergy  have  with  violence  demean’d  the 
matter. 

+  b.  To  lead  (one’s  life,  days). 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.Soivlew.  ii.  (1483)  59  How  they  demenen 
the  dayes  of  theyr  lyues. 

f  c.  To  express,  exhibit  (sorrow,  joy,  mirth, 
etc.).  Obs .  (  =  ME.  lead  in  same  sense.) 

[Cf.  Cotgr.  demener  le  dueil  de,  to  lament,  or  mourne  for  ; 
demener  ioye,  to  rejoyce,  make  merrie,  be  glad.] 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5238  For  hert  fulfilled  of  gentilnesse,  Can 


y vel  demene  his  distresse.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  69  They 
began  to  crye  and  demene  the  gretteste  sorowe  of  the  world. 
C1489  —  Blanchardyn  iv.  21  Suffryng  theym  to  demayne 
theire  rewthis  and  complayntes.  1564  Haward  Eutropius 
hi.  31  There  was  great  myrth  demeaned  at  Rome  after  theese 
newes.  1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  (1593)  195  Then  all 
the  hunters  shouting  out  demeaned  joie  ynough.  1607  Hey- 
wood  Woman  Killed  v.  iv,  With  what  strange  venue  he 
demeanes  his  greefe. 

+  d.  To  produce,  or  keep  up  (a  sound).  Obs . 
[So  in  OF.] 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  407/2  The  leuys  of  the  trees  de¬ 
mened  a  swete  sounde  whiche  came  by  a  wynde  agre- 
able. 

1 2.  To  handle, manipulate,  manage  (instruments, 
tools,  weapons,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1300  K.  Alls.  663  The  fyve  him  taught  to  skyrme  and 
ride,  And  to  demayne  an  horsis  bride  [  =  bridle].  £1325 
Coer  de  L.  456  What  knyght  . .  coude  best  his  crafte  For  to 
demene  well  his  shafte.  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  959  Lo, 
is  it  not  a  grete  myschaunce  To  lat  a  fool  han  gouernaunce 
Of  thing  that  he  can  not  demeyne? 

+  3.  To  manage  (a  person,  country,  etc.);  to 
direct,  rule,  govern,  control.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xx.  396  The  kyng  . .  Wes  enterit  in 
the  land  of  span^e,  All  haill  the  cuntre  till  [delman^e.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  Arlh.  1988  The  kynge  . .  Demenys  the  medylwarde 
menskfully  hyme  selfene.  c  1440  Generydes  4622, 1  am  your 
child,  demeane  me  as  ye  list.  £1470  Harding  Chron.  cxl. 
ii,  [He  gave]  Ierusalem  to  Henry.  .With  all  Surry  [  =  Syria], 
to  haue  and  to  demain.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
766  To  the  ende  that  themselves  would  alone  demeane  and 
governe  the  king  at  their  pleasure. 

f  4.  To  deal  with  or  treat  (any  one)  in  a  specified 
way.  b.  esp.  (chiefly  in  Sc.  writers)  To  treat  badly, 
illtreat,  maltreat.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  196  And  thought  he  wolde  upon  the 
night  Demene  her  at  his  owne  wille.  c  1485  Digby  Myst. 
(1882)  hi.  1582  Lord,  demene  me  with  mesuer  !  1509-10  Act 
i  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  20  §  1  Merchauntz  denysyns  ..  [shall]  be 
well  and  honestely  intreated  and  demeaned.  1595  Spenser 
Col.  Clout  681  Cause  have  I  none  . .  To  quite  them  ill,  that 
me  demeand  so  well.  1682  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1682/1  The 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Justiciary. .  Decerne  and  Adjudge 
the  said  Archibald  Earl  of  Argile  to  be  Execute  to  the 
Death,  Demained  as  a  Traitor,  and  to  underly  the  pains  of 
Treason.  1685  Argyll's  Declar.  in  Crookshank  Hist.  Ch. 
Scotl.  (1751)  II.  316  (Jam.)  Demeaning  and  executing  them., 
as  the  most  desperate  traitors. 

b.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  609  Full  dyspitfully  Thair  fais 
demanit  thaim  rycht  stratly.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  238/2 
In  the  fornais  of  fyre  of  fayth  he  was  destrayned,  smeton, 
demened  and  beten  [h.feriebatur  and  perducebatur].  1513 
Douglas  /Eneis  ix.  viii.  52  Sail  I  the  se  demanyt  on  sik  wys: 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  vii.  39  That  mighty  man  did  her  de¬ 
meane  With  all  the  evill  termes,  and  cruell  meane,  That  he 
could  make,  a  1651  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1842-6)  III. 
69  Putt  a  barrell  of  powder  under  me,  rather  than  I  would 
be  demained  after  this  manner. 

+  5.  To  deal,  distribute,  hand  oven  Obs. 

1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  1 14  The  thirde  parte  to  be  de¬ 
menyd  and  yoven  . .  to  pore  peple.  a  1656  Ussher  Ann. 
(1658)  461  In  lieu  of  Cyprus,  ta  demeane  unto  him  certain 
Cities  with  a  yearly  allowance  of  corn. 

6.  refl.  [from  1]  To  behave,  conduct  or  comport 
oneself  (in  a  specified  way).  The  only  existing 
sense :  cf.  Demeanour. 

ci^zo  Sir  Beues  3651  So  Beues  demeinede  him  }>at  dai. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Egipdane  557  Bot  I  lefit  nocht  J>ane 
myne  syned,  Bot  me  demaynyt  as  I  dyd  are.  1413  Lydg. 
Pilgr.  Sonde  1.  xv.  (1859)  I2>  I  haue  none  experyence  of 
wysedom,  how  myselue  to  demene.  c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  731 
Demene  you  lich  a  maid  With  shamefast  drede.  1530 
Palsgr.  511/1,  I  demeane,  or  behave  my  selfe  ..  Je  me porte 
.  .je  me  demayne.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  349  Your  sub- 
jectes  have  lovyngly  demeaned  themselves  unto  you.  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iii.  83  Now  out  of  doubt  Antipholus 
is  mad,  Else  would  he  neuer  so  demeane  himselfe.  1624 
Capt.  Smith  Virginia  in.  i.  43  So  well  he  demeaned  him¬ 
selfe  in  this  businesse.  1682  Norris  Hierocles  31  We  should 
..  demean  ourselves  soberly  and  justly  towards  all.  1711 
Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  1.  iii.  191  To  demean  himself 
like  a  Gentleman.  1821  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXV.  305 
No  man  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion  demeaned  himself 
throughout  its  course  so  honourably  and  so  humanely.  1858 
Hawthorne  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnls.  I.  109  The  Prince  Borghese 
certainly  demeans  himself  like  a  kind  and  liberal  gentleman, 
b.  fig.  of  things. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Answ.  Osor.  150  b  margin.  How 
will  demeaneth  itselfe  passively  and  actively.  1644  Milton 
A  reop.  (Arb.)  35  To  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  Bookes  demeane 
themselves  as  well  as  men.  1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orr’s  Circ. 
Sc.  Chem.  287  In  many  of  its  relations  it  [hydrogen]  demeans 
itself  so  much  like  a  metal,  that  [etc.]. 

t  c.  with  an  object  equivalent  to  the  refl.  pronoun.  Obs. 

c  1375 Sc. Leg.  Saints  Frol.  81  Hou scho  demanyt  hirflesche, 
Til  [  =  while]  saule  &  body  to-gydir  ves.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  3925  Troilus  . .  demenyt  well  his  maners  &  be  mesure 
wroght.  1633  Ford  Broken  H.  1.  ii,  How  doth  the  youth¬ 
ful  general  demean  His  actions  in  these  fortunes  ?  1649  Jer. 

Taylor  Gt.  E.remp.  Pref.  §  12  That  man  demean  and  use 
his  own  body  in  that  decorum  which  [etc.], 
t  d.  absol  (Cf.  Behave  3.)  Obs. 

1703  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  206  How  to  demean 
towards  them,  least  there  should  be  any  alterations  in  their 
tempers.  1703  Rules  of  Civility  ix,  How  we  are  to  demean 
at  our  Entrance  into  a  Noblemans  House. 

+  7.  pass.  To  be  behaved,  to  behave  or  conduct 
oneself:  =prec.  sense.  Obs.  Cf.  Demeaned. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  229,  I  wald  ga  se  . .  how  my  men 
demanit  are.  C1450  Merlin  79  We  pray  yow  to  yeve  us 
counseile  . .  how  we  myght  bestebe  demened  in  this  matere. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)60  It  was  affirmed  (that 
being  with  loyalty  demeaned)  you  should  at  length  receive 
the  reward  of . .  glory. 


T  8.  app.  To  bear  or  have  in  mind  ;  to  re¬ 
member.  Obs.  (?  Associated  or  confused  with 
Mean  v .) 

£1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  1163  [A  mershall]  When- 
soeuer  youre  sovereyn  a  feest  make  shall,  demeene  what 
estates  shalle  sitte  in  the  hall.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  625 
But  it  is  to  demeane  and  presuppose  that  the  entent  of  hym 
was  nat  good,  c  1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture  356  in 
Babees  Bk.  (1868)  81  Then  giue  good  eare  to  heare  some 
grace,  to  washe  your  selfe  demeane. 

Demean  (d/mrn),  v .2  [f.  De-  1. 1  +  Mean  a. , 
prob.  after  debase :  cf.  also  Bemkan  v .3 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  originated  in  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  Demean  v.1  in  certain  constructions,  such  as  that 
of  quot.  1596  in  4  b,  and  1590  in  sense  6  of  that  vb.  (Johnson 
actually  puts  the  latter  quot.  under  the  sense  ‘debase*.)  It 
is  rare  before  1700,  and  the  only  17th  c.  quots.  (1601,  1659 
below)  are  somewhat  doubtful.  Quot.  1751  in  sense  2  shows 
how  in  certain  contexts  demean  may  he  taken  in  either  sense. 
See  monograph  on  the  word  by  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  in  {New 
York)  Nation,  May  7,  1891.] 

1.  trails.  To  lower  in  condition,  status,  reputation 
or  character. 

1601  R.  Abbot  Kingdom  of  Christ  5  (L.)  In  his  birth  and 
life  and  death,  far  demeaned  jeneath  all  kingly  state.  1715 
Jane  Barker  Exilius  1.  59  By  it  [jealousy]  we  demean  the 
Person  we  love,  through  unworthy  Suspicion.  1716  M. 
Davies  Athen.  Brit.  11.  140  The  Author  [is]  demean’d,  if  not 
actively  and  passively  ridicul’d.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  I.  11.  iii.  306  Without  any  way  demeaning  or  aspers¬ 
ing  poverty.  1862  Hawthorne  Our  O Id  H ome  (1883)  1 .  106 
There  is  an  elbow-chair  by  the  fireside  which  it  would  not 
demean  his  dignity  to  fill. 

2.  esp.  refl.  To  lower  or  humble  oneself. 

1659  Bin-ton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  373,  I  incline  rather  to 
have  Masters  of  Chancery  attend  you,  and  go  on  errands 
on  both  sides.  It  will  cut  off  all  debates  about  ceremonies, 
of  your  members  going  up  and  demeaning  themselves,  or  of 
their  demeaning  themselves  here.  1720  Lett.  fr.  Mist's 
Jrnl.  (1722)  I.  306  That  Men  of  Honour  and  Estate  should 
demean  themselves  by  base  condescension,  a  1751  Dod¬ 
dridge  Fain.  Expos.  §  169  (T.)  It  is  a  thousand  times  fitter 
that  I  should  wash  thine  [feet] ;  nor  can  I  bear  to  see  thee 
demean  thyself  thus.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  I V.  x  viii. 
140  A  woman  is  looked  upon  as  demeaning  herself,  if  she 
gains  a  maintenance  by  her  needle.  1848  Thackeray  Van. 
Fair  vi.  (1856)40  It  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Sedley’s  opinion 
that  her  son  would  demean  himself  by  a  marriage  with  an 
artist’s  daughter.  1876  Black  Madcap  V.  xxix.  260  Could 
a  girl  so  far  demean  herself  as  to  ask  for  love  ? 
b.  Const,  to  or  to  do  (what  is  beneath  one). 

1764  Foote  Mayor  of  G.  11.  ii,  Have  I,  sirrah,  demean’d 
myself  to  wed  such  a  thing,  such  a  reptile  as  thee  !  1767 
S.  Paterson  Another  Trav.  I.  427  This  lesser  philosophy 
engagingly  demeans  itself  to  all  characters  and  situations. 
1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  15  This  woman’s  kin  wouldn’t  like 
her  to  demean  herself  to  a  common  carpenter.  1861  Sat. 
Rev.  30  Nov.  551  They  would  not  demean  themselves  to 
submit  to  this  sort  of  paltry  tutelage. 

f  Demea'n,  a.  Obs.  [app.  an  extended  form  of 
mean  adj. ;  perh.  from  confusion  of  mesne,  demesne .] 
Of  middle  position,  middle-class,  middling. 

C1380  Sir  Ferumb.  382  Y  am  her  bote  a  demeyne  kni^t 
of  }?e  realme  of  fraunce  [orig.  draft  Y  am  her  a  meyne 
kny}t]. 

Demean,  Demeane,  earlier  forms  of  Demesne. 
+  Demea*nance.  Obs .  Also  5-6  demenaunce. 
[f.  Demean  v.  +  -ance.  Prob.  formed  in  Anglo¬ 
s'  r.]  Demeanour,  behaviour. 

i486  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  48  A  graduate  of  theUniversitie 
of  Cambridge,  with  record  under  the  seal  of  the  same  Uni- 
versitie  testifying  his  demenaunce  there,  a  1529  Skelton 
Balettes  Wks.  I.  25  Demure  demeanaunce,  womanly  of  porte. 
1532  W.  Walter  Guiscard  $  S.  (1597)  B  ij,  Your  vertuous 
talke  and  carefull  demeanance.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
1.  11.  Ixxxvii,  Fair  replying  with  demeanance  mild. 

t  Demea  nant,  a.  Obs.  In  5  demenaunt. 
[ad.  OF.  demenant ,  pres.  pple.  of  demener :  see 
Demean  vJ  and  -ant  j.  Cf.  F.  demener  march an- 
dise ,  to  trade  or  traffique.  Cotgr.]  Dealing, 
trading. 

1467  in  Eng.  6/^(1870)404  None  other  citezen  withyn 
the  seid  cite  demenaunt.  Ibid.  393  No  citezen  resident 
withyn  the  cite  and  demenaunt. 

Demeaned  (dimPnd),///.  a.  [f.  Demean  zO 
+  -ed.]  Conducted,  behaved,  -mannered  (in  a 
specified  way).  Cf.  Demean  vP  7. 

14..  Lydg.  Temple  of  Glas  1051  For  so  demeyned  she 
was  in  honeste,  That  vnavised  noting  hir  astert.  c  1450 
Merlin  106  Whan  thei  sawgh  hym  thus  demened.  1586 
A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  142  Vilde,  lewd,  and  ill 
demeaned.  1634  Massinger  Very  Woman  11 1.  v,  A  very 
handsome  fellow,  And  well  demeaned  ! 

Demeaning1  (d/mrniq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-1NG  h]  ,  ,  * 

fl.  Managing,  ordering,  governing,  directing,  etc. 

1429  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1710)  X.  426  In  Demesnyng  of 
the  which  Tretie.  1432  Paston  Lett.  No.  18  I.  32  The 
reule,  demesnyng,  and  governance  . .  of  the  Kinges  persone.' 
c  1440  Generydes  2052  Thre  thowsand  knyghtes  att  his  de- 
mening.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  177  They  se  clerely, 
after  the  demenyng  of  goddes  sufferaunce,  al  thynghes  that 
were  to  come. 

2.  Conduct,  behaviour,  demeanour.  Obs.  exc.  in 
demeaning  of  oneself ,  comporting  oneself. 

14. .  Lydg.  Temple  of  Glas  750  Hir  sad  demening,  of  wii 
not  variable.  1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  405  II.  31  For  cause 
of  his  lyght  demeanyng  towards  them.  1580  North  Plu¬ 
tarch  To  Rdr.,  The  particular  affairs  of  men  ..  and  their 
demeaning  of  themselves  when  [etc.],  c  1640  J.  Smytii  Lives 
Berkeleys  (1883)  TI.  66  Other  misgovernances,  and  unruly 
demeanings. 
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Demea'ning,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Demean  v ,2  +  -ing  2.] 
That  demeans  ;  lowering  in  character,  repute,  etc. 

1880  Dorothy  70  That  is  uncommonly  odd,  very  demean¬ 
ing  to  him  /  1889  Pall  Mail  G.  7  May  2/3  Where  are  the 
men  to  whose  memory  it  would  be  demeaning  to  place 
their  bones,  .beside  those  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood? 

Demeanour  (d/mrnai).  Forms :  5-7  de- 
meanure,  6  -er,  (-ewr,  7  -eure),  6-9  -our,  -or, 
(6  oure)  ;  also  6  demen-,  demeinour,  demain-, 
demaner,  6-7  demanour,  (6  demesner,  de- 
measnure,  7  demeanour).  [A  derivative  of 
Demean  v.\  app.  of  English  or  Anglo-Fr.  forma¬ 
tion  :  the  corresponding  OF.  words  are  demene- 
ment ,  dement,  demenec .  It  is  not  certain  from  the 
evidence  whether  the  suffix  was  originally  -ure, 
OF.  -eure L.  - dtura ,  as  in  armour ,  or  the  Fr.  - er 
of  the  infinitive,  taken  substantively,  as  in  demurrer , 
disclaimer ,  dinner ,  supper ,  user,  etc.  In  either  case 
the  ending  is  assimilated  to  the  - our  of  Anglo-Fr. 
words  like  honour,  favour,  etc.,  and  - or  (favoured 
in  U.  S.)  a  further  alteration  of  this  after  honor , 
favor .  Cf.  Behaviour.] 

1.  Conduct,  way  of  acting,  mode  of  proceeding 
(in  an  affair) ;  conduct  of  life,  manner  of  living ; 
practice,  behaviour.  Formerly  often  with  a  and  pi. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  11.  xlviii.  32  The  kynge  disdeynynge 
this  demeanure  of  Andragius.  1535  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  419 
His  shameful  demainer.  1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  1 
Mayntenaunce,  imbracery,  sinister  labour  and  corrupt  de¬ 
meanours.  1550  Crowley  Way  to  Wealth  185  If  you  be 
found  abhominable  in  thy  behavioure  towardes  thy  neigh- 
boure,  what  shalt  thou  be  founde  . .  in  thy  demaners  to  God 
ward  ?  1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  157  The  Iunior  Iudge 
told  me  of  a  very  wise  demeanour  of  the  now  mayor  of 
Ross.  1661  Bramhall  Just  Vind.  iv.  59  Unlesse  they  would 
giue  caution  by  oath  for  their  good  demesnour.  1677  E. 
Smith  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  40  A  com¬ 
mission  is  appointed  to  examine  Lord  Shaftsb[ury’s]  de¬ 
meanours.  1783  W.  F.  Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  I.  34  Rewards 
or  punishments  due  to  its  [the  soul's]  demeanor  on 
earth. 

J4  b.  Wrong  conduct,  misdemeanour.  Ohs .  rare. 

1681  TrialS .  Colledge  20  You  cannot  think  we  can  give 
a  priviledge  to  any  Friend  of  yours  to  commit  any  Demeanor 
to  offer  Bribes  to  any  person. 

2.  Manner  of  comporting  oneself  outwardly  or 
towards  others ;  bearing,  (outward)  behaviour. 
(The  usual  current  sense.) 

1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)292 
In  fauour,  in  wordes,  in  gesture,  in  euery  demeanour  of  her¬ 
self  so  grete  noblenes  dyde  appere.  1577-87  Holinshed 
Chron.  111.  1188/2  Nine  Frenchmen  apparelled  like  women, 

. .  and  counterfeiting  some  like  demeanor  to  the  apparell 
wherein  they  were  disguised.  1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's 
Adv.  Learn.  384  Pliant  demeanure  pacifies  great  offences. 
1667  Milton  P,  L.  x hi.  59  With  Goddess-like  demeanour 
forth  she  went,  c  1820  S.  Rogers  Italy,  Gt.  St.  Bernard  9 
Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me.  1876  J.  H. 
Newman  Hist .  Sk.  I.  1.  ii.  71  The  Turks  . .  are  . .  remark¬ 
able  for  gravity  and  almost  apathy  of  demeanour. 

f  3.  Treatment  of  any  one.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  200  b,  Thei  were  sore  beaten,  wounded-, 
add  very  evil  intreated.  Good  men  lamented  this  ungodly 
demeanure. 

f  4.  Management,  direction.  Obs. 

16..  Milton  (Webster),  God  commits  the  managing  so 
great  a  trust  . .  to  the  demeanour  of  every  grown  man. 

Demeasne,  obs.  form  of  Demesne. 
Demegoric  (d/mig^rrik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  brj/xr]- 
y opiK-bs ,  f.  dr]fJ.r)y6pos  popular  orator,  f.  irjfios 
common  people  +  aycpeveiv  to  harangue.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  public  speaking. 

1892  J.  B.  Bury  in  Fortn.  Rev.  651  The  controversy  . .  is, 
like  most  other  controversies  of  the  day.  .carried  on  in  such 
a  demegoric  atmosphere,  that  [etc.]. 

Demeigne,  demeine,  obs.  ff.  Demesne. 
t  Demeine.  Obs.  Also  demayn,  -demaine. 
[Short  for  Pain-demaine,  AF.  pain  demeine ,  L. 
panis  dominions ,  i.e.  1  Lord’s  bread’:  see  Demesne.] 
Bread  of  the  finest  quality. 

1288  L iber  Albus  (Rolls)  1 .  353  Panis  dominicus  qui  dicitur 
demeine  ponderabit  wastellum  quadrantis.  c  1420  Anturs 
of  A rth.  xxxvii,  Thre  soppus  of  demayn  . .  For  to  cumford 
his  brayne.  1859  Riley  Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  I.  p.  lxvii,  The 
very  finest  white  bread,  it  would  seem,  was  that  known  as 
Demeine  or  lords’  bread. 

Demein(e,  obs.  form  of  Demean  v.1 
Demelaunce,  obs.  form  of  Demi-lance. 

||  Demel4  (d^me’L).  [Fr. ;  =  quarrel,  contest, 
debate ;  cf.  demelcr  to  disembroil,  disengage,  f.  des-, 
de-  (De-  I.  6)  +  mesler,  meler  to  mix.]  Discussion 
between  parties  having  opposite  interests  ;  debate, 
contention,  quarrel. 

1661  Evelyn  Land.  Swed.  A  mb.  Diary  (1892)  II.  487 
During  this  demeslc .  .a  bold  and  dextrous  fellow  . .  cut  the 
ham-strings  of  2  of  them,  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxii,  At 
the  risk  of  a  demele  with  a  cook.  1834  Greville  Mem. 
Geo.  IV (1874)  III.  xxiii.  69  (Stanf.)  There  is  a  fresh  dimehl 
with  Russia. 

t  Deme  lle,  v.  Obs.  [A  derivative  of  Mell  v., 
or  OF.  tnesler ,  mellcr  to  mix ;  OF.  destneller ,  -meller 
was  to  disperse,  f.  des-,  de-  =  L.  dis-  -p  mesler , 
meler  to  mix.]  trans .  To  mix,  mingle. 

1516  Will  of  R.  Peke  of  Wakefield  4  June,  A  veste- 
ment  . .  with  myn  armes  and  my  wyffes  demellede  to- 
geddej*. 


t  Deme  mber,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  ddmembrer 
(OF.  desm -),  or  med.L.  demembrdre ,  var,  of  dis- 
membrdre  to  Dismember,  f.  L.  de-,  dis-  (see  De-  I. 
6)  +  membrum  limb.]  By-form  of  Dismember. 

1491  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV,  §  9  (1814)  II.  225  Quhare  ony  man 
happinis  to  be  slane  or  demembrit  within  the  Realme.  c  1575 
Balfour  Practicks  (1754)  47  Be  ressoun  of  the  pane  of  deith, 
or  demembring. 

Hence  Deme  mbrer  ;  Deme'mbring'  vbl.  sb. 

1491  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV,  §  9  (1814)  II.  225/1  He  sail  pass 
and  persew  the  slaaris  or  Demembraris.  1566  ed.  Sc.  Acts, 
Jas.  IV,  c.  50.  91  b  heading,  Anent  slauchter  or  demem¬ 
bring. 

Demembration  (d/membr^'J^n).  [ad.  med. 
L.  demembrdtion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  demembrdre  to 
Dismember  :  see  prec.  Cf.  OF.  demanb ration 
(Godef.).]  The  cutting  off  of  a  limb  ;  mutilation  ; 
dismemberment.  (Chiefly  in  Sc.  Lazo.) 

1597  ed.  Sc.  Acts,  Jas.  IV,  §  28  heading,  Anent  man-slayers 
taken,  or  fugitive  :  and  of  Demembration.  1609  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  Treat.  134  Mutilation  and  demembration  is 
punished  as  slauchter.  1746  7  Act  20  Geo.  II,  Any  juris- 
diction  inferring  the  loss  of  life  or  demembration  is  abro¬ 
gated.  1857  Jeffreys  Roxburghshire  II.  iv.  269  The 
slaughter  and  demembration  of  a  number  of  Turnbulls.  1861 
W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scotl.,  Demembration  . .  is  applied  to 
the  offence  of  maliciously  cutting  off,  or  otherwise  separating 
any  limb,  or  member,  from  the  body  of  another. 
fig.  1828-40  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  221  Demembra¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  could  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained. 

||  Demembre.  Her.  [Fr.]  =  Dismembered. 
I727_5I  ki  Chambers  Cycl. 

Demenaunt,  obs.  form  of  Demeanant. 

+  Demency.  Obs.  Also  -cie,  -sy.  [ad.  L. 
dementia  madness,  f.  detnens,  -ment-em  out  of  one’s 
mind,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  mens  mind.  Cf.  F.  demence 
(15th  c.  in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  Madness;  infatuation. 

1522  Skelton  Why  ?iot  to  Court  6-jg  The  kynge  his 
clemency  Despenseth  with  his  demensy.  1559  W.  Cunning¬ 
ham  Cos?nogr.  Glasse  71  That  were  a  poynt  of  demency  or 
madnes.  1627  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  225  Saint 
Paul  . .  imputes  to  them  no  lesse  than  franticke  demency. 

2.  Med.  =  Dementia,  [tr.  F.  de?nence  (Pinel).] 

1858  Copland  Diet.  Med.  II.  441  M.  Pinel  arranged  mental 
diseases  into  ist  Mania  . .  2d  Melancholia  . .  3d  Demency,  or 
a  particular  debility  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
and  of  the  acts  of  the  will. 

+  Deniend.  Obs.  [OE.  demend ,  f.  pr.  pple,  of 
dOnan  to  Deem.]  A  judge. 

Beoiuulf  364  Metod  hie  ne  cu)?on,  dreda  demend,  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  171  For  hie  shulen  cnowen  ure  de- 
mendes  wraScSe. 

Demene,  obs.  form  of  Demean  v.,  Demesne. 
Dement  (d/memt),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  dement 
adj.  and  sb.,  ad.  L.  deme?is,  dement-em  out  of  one’s 
mind,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  mens,  mentein  mind.] 

A.  adj.  Out  of  one’s  mind,  insane,  demented. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  m.  290  With  mind  dement  vneis 
scho  micht  sustene  The  words.  1856  J.  H.  Newman  Callista 
(1890)  248  Speak,  man,  speak  !  Are  you  dumb  as  well  as 
dement  ? 

B.  sb.  A  person  affected  with  dementia  ;  one  out 
of  his  mind. 

1888  H.  A.  S[mith]  Darwin  43  A  dement  was  known  to 
the  writer  who  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  verbatim.  1890  Mercier  Sanity  #  Ins.  xv.  379  An  old 
dement  begins  to  whimper  because  his  posset  is  not  ready. 

Dement  (d/me'nt),  v.1  [ad.  L.  dementdre  to 
deprive  of  mind,  drive  macl  (cf.  OF.  dtmenter , 
Godef.),  f.  demons,  dementem ,  Dement  a.]  trans. 
To  put  out  of  one’s  mind,  drive  mad,  craze. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  v.  (R.),  He  was  thus  demented  and 
bewitched  with  these  pestilent  purswasions.  1550  Bale 
Apol.  80  Minysters  of  Sathan,  whych  thus  seke  to  demente 
the  symple  hartes  of  the  people,  a  1662  Baillie  Lett.  II. 
255  (Jam.)  If  the  finger  of  God  in  their  spirits  should  so  far 
dement  them  as  to  disagree.  1703  D.  Williamson  Serm. 
bef,  Gen.  Assejnbly  50  The  Heathens  used  to  say,  whom  the 
gods  would  destroy  these  they  demented.  1890  W.  C. 
Russell  Ocean  Trag.  I.  viii,  It  would  not  require  more  than 
two  or  three  incidents  of  this  sort  to  utterly  dement  him. 
Hence  Deme'nting  ppl.  a. 

1877  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxxi.  315  The  dementing 
demon  of  the  Stewarts. 

Deme'nt,  W.2  rare  —  1,  [a.  F.  dementir,  in 

OF.  desmentir,  f.  des-,  di-  (De-  I.  6)  +  mentir:— 
L.  mentiri  to  lie.]  trans.  To  give  the  lie  to  ;  to 
assert  or  prove  to  be  false. 

1884  H.  S.  Wilson  Stud.  Hist.  330  With  firmness,  she  de¬ 
mented  and  disproved  the  lie. 

t  Deme'nt  ate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dement dt-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  dementdre  to  Dement.]  Driven  mad, 
crazed,  demented. 

1640  Mentions  of  A  rmie  Scotl.  7  The  plots  of  our  de- 
mentat  adversaries.  1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  11.  1 
Raving  and  dementate  Persons. 

Dementate  (d/rne'nte't),  V.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  dementdre  to  Dement.]  =  Dement  v.1  ?  Obs. 

1621  Burton  Ajiat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1676)  44/1 
Daphnis  insana,  which  ha,d  a  secret  quality  to  dementate. 
1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  566  To  . .  inflame  you,  and  de¬ 
mentate  you  to  your  own  ruine.  1722  Wollaston  Relig. 
Nat.  v.  107,  I  speak  not  here  of  men  dementated  with  wine. 
1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  (1831)11.  86  Those  whom  the 
Prince  of  this  World,  .dementates. 


Hence  Dememtated  ppl.  a.  —  Dementate  a., 
Demented  ;  Dementating  ppl.  a. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  195  In  the  dementating  furies  of 
divination.  1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  III.  Dissert. 
Physick  38  Thinking  the  dementating  Disaster  of  those 
young  Ladies  was  caus’d  . .  by  their  being  drunk.  1726 
De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  1.  xl  (1840)  172  The  blind  dementated 
world.  1813  Q.  Rev .  IX.  419  Some,  .seem  to  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  dementated. 

Dementation  (d^ment^-Jhn).  [ad.  med.L. 
de7nentatid7i-e?)i  (Du  Cange),  n.  of  action  from  de- 
7ne7itdre  to  Dement.]  The  action  of  dementing ; 
the  fact  or  condition  of  being  demented  ;  madness, 
infatuation. 

1617  Donne  Serm.  cxxxviii.  Wks.  1839.  V.  469  And  then 
lastly,  .they  come  to  that  infatuation,  that  Dementation,  as 
that  they  lose  [etc.].  1680  Baxter  Cath.  Commun.  (1684)35 
Dementation  goeth  before  Perdition.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul 
I.  610  7iote ,  The  ‘strong  delusion’  of  the  English  version 
is  a  happy  expression ;  it  is  . .  judicial  infatuation,  the  de¬ 
mentation  before  doom.  1889  Gladstone  in  Contemp.  Rez>. 
Oct.  486  This  policy  may  be  called  one  of  dementation. 

t  Deme*ntative,  ci.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
deme7itdre  +  -ive.]  Characterized  by  madness. 

1685  H.  More  Paralip.  Prophet.  398  Their  dementative 
Anger  and  Rage. 

Demented  (dfrne*nted )yppl-  a.  [f.  Dementi. 
4-  -ed  1 ;  corresp.  to  L.  dementdtus  Dementate.] 
Out  of  one’s  mind,  crazed,  mad  ;  infatuated. 

1644  J.  Maxwell  Sacr.  Regum  Maj.  105  Who  can  be  so 
demented,  as  . .  to  . .  runne  the  hazard  of  totall  ruine.  1726 
De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  11.  x.  (1840)  343  All  their  demented 
lunatic  tricks.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xii.  Is  the  man  de¬ 
mented  ?  1885  J.  Payn  Talk  of  Town  II.  248  He  threw 
himself  out  of  the  room  like  one  demented, 
b.  Affected  with  dementia. 

1858  Copland  Diet,  Med.  II.  462  Maniacs  and  mono¬ 
maniacs  are  carried  away  . .  by  illusions  and  hallucinations 
. .  the  demented  person  neither  imagines  nor  supposes  any- 
thing.  1878  J.  R.  Reynolds  Syst.  Med.  II,  33  There  is  a 
group  of  demented  patients,  in  whom  the  mind  is  almost 
extinguished.  1883  Quain  Diet.  Med.  s.v.  Dementia ,  Fewer 
are  left  to  reach  the  demented  stage. 

Hence  Dementedly  adv.,  Deme'ntedness. 

1891  Melbour7ie  Pwich  4  June  365/4  Those  behind  .. 
hurled  themselves  dementedly  against  those  in  front.  1876 
G.  Meredith  Beauch,  Career  228  A  delusion  amounting  to 
dementedness. 

Dementholize,  -ed:  see  De-  II.  1. 

II  Dementia  (d/me-njia).  [L.  n.  of  state  from 
dc7ne7is ,  detnetitetn  :  see  Dement  a.  First  used  to 
render  the  term  ddmence  of  Pinel.  Formerly  Eng¬ 
lished  as  Demency.] 

1.  Med.  A  species  of  insanity  characterized  by 
failure  or  loss  of  the  mental  powers ;  usually  con¬ 
sequent  on  other  forms  of  insanity,  mental  shock, 
various  diseases,  etc. 

1806  D.  Davis  tr.  Pinel' s  Treat.  Disanity  252  To  cause 
periodical  and  curable  mania  to  degenerate  into  dementia 
or  idiotism.  1840  Tweedie  Syst.  Tract.  Med.  II.  107 
A  state  ..which  French  writers  after  Pinel  have  denomi¬ 
nated  demence.  English  writers  have  translated  this  term 
into  dementia.  1851  Hooper  Vade  Mecu?n  (1858)  131  The 
sudden  attacks  of  dementia  produce  a  state  of  mind  nearly 
allied  to  idiocy.  1874  Maudsley  Respons.  hi  Ment.  Dis.  iii. 
73  When  his  memory  is  impaired,  his  feelings  quenched,  his 
intelligence  enfeebled  or  extinct,  he  is  said  to  be  suffering 
from  dementia. 

2.  gen.  Infatuation  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  judgement  is  as  it  were  paralysed. 

1877  Morley  Crit.  Misc .  Ser.  11.  130  Emissaries  ..  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  them — such  the  dementia  of  the  night 
— that  Robespierre  was  a  Royalist  agent. 

+  Deme  ntie,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  detneiiiie 
(1587  in  Godef.)  =  mod.F.  dOtietiU  giving  of  the 
lie,  f.  ddmeittir  —  Dement  #.2]  The  giving  any 
one  the  lie.  (Now  only  as  French,  dO)ie7iti  (dor¬ 
mant/).)  Hence  J4  Deme*ntie  v.  t7'a?is .,  to  give 
the  lie  to,  belie  ;  =  Dement  z\2 
1594  Saviolo  Practice  11.  Vja,  To  come  to  the  ende  of 
this  Treatise  of  Dementies  or  giuing  the  lie.  Ibid.  V  ij  a, 
I  come  directly  to  bee  dementied,  and  so  consequentlye 
muste  become  Challenger.  [1698  Vanbrugh  Prov.  Wife  1.  ii. 
The  very  looking-glass  gives  her  the  demeiiti.  1707  Ld. 
Raby  in  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  42  As  for  his 
Person,  he  did  not  dementir  [sic]  ye  Description  I  had  of  him. 
1771  H.  Walpole  Lett,  to  H .  Mann  8  May,  I  will  run  no 
risk  of  having  a  deme7iti.  1883  Times  Dec.  (Stanfd,  That 
elaborate  affectation  of  candour  which  distinguishes  the 
official  dementi. ] 

Deme-ntify,  v.  rare.  [f.L.  dement-em  Dement 
a.  +  -fy.]  =  Dement  vd 

1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  420  Dementifying  bigotry  or 
self-important  humility. 

Demension,  -tion,  obs.  forms  of  Dimension. 
Demeore,  ME.  form  of  Demur  vb.  and  sb. 
Deme’phitize,  V.  rare-0,  [f.  De-  II.  1  + 
Mephit-ic  +  -ize.]  trans.  ‘To  purify  from  foul 
unwholesome  air’  (Webster  1828).  Flence  De- 
mephitiza  tion  (Med.  Repository ,  cited  ibid.). 
Denier,  obs.  form  of  Deemer,  judge. 

1510  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xv.  E  vj,  A  presumptuous  .. 
denier  of  other  men. 

Demere,  ME.  form  of  Demur,  delay, 
t  Demerge  (d/ma-rd,^),  V.  Obs.  fad.  L.  de¬ 
merge  re  to  plunge  down  into,  submerge,  f.  De- 
I.  1  +  mergere  to  plunge,  dip.  Cf.  also  OF.  de- 


DEMESNE. 


DEMERIT. 

mergier  (14- 15th  c.).]  trans.  To  plunge,  im¬ 
merse. 

c  1610  Donne  Wks.  1839  VI.  347  Our  Soules  demerged  into 
those  bodies  are  allowed  to  partake  Earthly  pleasures.  1669 
Boyle  Contn.  New.  E.rfi.  it.  (1682)  23  Air  breaking  forth 
through  the  Water,  in  which  it  was  demerged. 

Demerit  (dftne’rit  ,  sb.  [a.  F.  dhndrite ,  or  ad. 

L.  demeritnm,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  demerert  to  merit, 
deserve,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  merer!  to  deserve,  meritum 
desert,  merit.  In  Romanic  the  prefix  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  a  privative  sense  (De-  I.  6), 
hence  med.L.  demeritnm  fault,  It.  demerito,  F'. 
demerite  (14th  c.  in  Littre)  ‘desert,  merite,  deseru- 
ing ;  also  (the  contrarie)  a  disseruice,  demerite, 
misdeed  . .  (in  which  sence  it  is  most  commonly 
used  at  this  day)  ’,  Cotgr.] 

+ 1.  Merit,  desert,  deserving  (in  a  good  or  in¬ 
different  sense).  Freq.  in  pi.  Obs. 

1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  424/1  Your  owne  Wordes  . .  that 
ye  were  not  worthy,  .ne  able,  for  to  governe  for  your  owne 
Demerites.  1447  Will  of  Hen.  VI  in  Carter  King's  Coll. 
Chapels.  13  His  most  fereful  and  last  dome  when  every  mail 
shal  ..  be  examined  and  denied  after  his  demeritees.  1490 
Caxton  Eneydos ,  xxiv.  91  A  mercyfull  god  and  pyteous 
wylle  retrybue  hym  iustely  alle  after  his  demeryte.  1548 
Hall  Citron.  151  b,  For  his  demerites,  called  the  good  duke 
of  Gloucester.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Paraph?-.  Luke  3  a, 
Your  demerites  are  so  ferre  aboue  all  prayses  of  man.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch' s  Mor.  233  Worldly  happines  beyond  all 
reason  and  demerit.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  1.  i.  276  Opinion  that 
so  stickes  on  Marcius,  shall  Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondls  Eromena  Ep.  Ded.  Aiijb, 
Considering  your  known  noble  demerits,  and  princely  cour- 
tesie.  1731  Gay  in  Swift's  Lett.  Wks.  1841  II.  665  Envy  not 
the  demerits  of  those  who  are  most  conspicuously  distin¬ 
guished. 

+  b.  That  by  which  one  obtains  merit ;  a  meri¬ 
torious  or  deserving  act.  Obs. 

1548  W.  Patten  Expt’d.  Scott.  Pref.,  What  thanks  then. . 
for  these  his  notable  demerits  ought  our  Protector  to  receive 
of  his?  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  ^ 56  It  is  reputed  a  singular 
demerit  and  gracious  act,  not  to  kill  a  citizen  of  Rome.  1655 

M.  Carter  Hoti.  Rediv.  (1660)  8  The  first  atchiever  in  any 
Stock  whatever,  was  a  new  man  ennobled  for  some  demerit. 

2.  Desert  in  a  bad  sense  :  quality  deserving  blame 
or  punishment ;  ill-desert ;  censurable  conduct : 
opposed  to  merit .  In  later  use,  sometimes,  deft' 
ciency  or  want  of  merit. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp of  Folys (1570)  ??  iij,  To  assemble  these 
fooles  in  one  bande,  And  their  demerites  worthily  to  note. 
1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Rclig.  Med.  (1656)  1.  §  53  The  one 
being  so  far  beyond  our  deserts,  the  other  so  infinitely  below 
our  demerits.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  xiv.  193  The 
least  sin  is  of  infinite  demerit ;  because  it  breaketh  the 
union  between  God  and  the  soul.  1700  Dryden  Fables , 
Meleager  Sf  Atal.  327  Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
1741  Richardson  Pamela.  (1824)  I.  155  God  teach  me  hu¬ 
mility,  and  to  know  my  own  demerit  !  1851  Dixon  IV.  Penn 
xxxii.  (1872)308  It  is  no  demerit  in  Penn  that  he  did  not  see 
at  once  the  evil.  1865  Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  I.  357  The 
rationalistic  doctrine  of  personal  merit  and  demerit. 

+  b.  A  blameworthy  act,  sin,  offence.  (Almost 
always  in  //.)  Obs. 

1485  Act  1  Hen.  VII,  c.  4  Priests  . .  culpable,  or  by  their 
Demerits  openly  reported  of  incontinent  living  in  their 
Bodies.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  507  Some  there  were  that  for 
theyr  demerytys  were  adiugyd  to  perpetuall  prysone.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  iii.  27  That  samyn  boreau  is  stikkit  or  hangit 
eftiruart  for  his  cruel  demeritis.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  iii. 
2 26  Not  for  their  owne  demerits,  but  for  mine  Fell  slaughter 
on  their  soules.  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Underwoods,  Misc.  Poems 
lvi,  There  is  no  father  that  for  one  demerit,  Or  two,  or  three, 
a  son  will  disinherit. 

c.  transf.  As  a  quality  of  things  :  Fault,  defect. 
1832  Lewis  Use  <$•  Ab.  Pol.  Ter?ns  vi.  62  The  merits  or 
demerits  of  hereditary  royalty.  1855  Singleton  Virgil 
I.  Pref.  2  Which  has,  it  may  be,  the  demerit  of  being  new. 
f  3.  That  which  is  merited  {esp.  for  ill  doing) ; 
desert ;  punishment  deserved.  Obs. 

1621  Cade  Ser?n.  12  But  Ahab.  .had  quickly  his  demerits, 
being  destroyed,  and  al  his  seed.  1728  IVodro7v  Corr.  (1843) 
III.  393  Many  members  of  the  Assembly  thought  deposition 
the  demerit  of  what  was  already  found. 

Demerit  (dAne*rit),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  L. 
demerit -,  ppl.  stem  of  demerert  to  deserve  (see 
prec.)  ;  partly  after  F.  demerit er  (16th  c.  in 
Hatzf.),  to  merit  disapproval,  fail  to  merit.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  merit,  deserve,  be  worthy  of  (good 
or  evil ;  sometimes  spec,  the  latter,  and  opposed  to 
merit).  Obs. 

1538  ]■  Husee  Let.  Visct.  Lisle  12  Jan.  in  Lisle  Pape?-s 
V.  19  The  caitiff  . .  shall  suffer  such  pains  as  he  hath  de- 
merited.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  5  If  I  have  de¬ 
mented  any  love  or  thanke.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus 
iii.  7  Any  matter  or  meanes  demeriting  the  fauour  of  God. 
1619  H.  Hutton  Follies  A?iat.  (1842)  26  These  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  demerit  blame.  1657  Tomlinson  Reuou's  Disp. 
570  Those  that  compose. .  Antidotaries.  .think  they  demerit 
much  praise.  1711  Bp.  Wilson  in  Keble  Life  ix.  (1863)  283 
Such  sentence,  .as  the  nature  of  your  crime  shall  demerit. 

+  b.  To  obtain  by  merit,  to  earn  (favour,  love, 
etc.).  Obs. 

1555  Eden  Decades  25  They  browght  with  them  . .  to  de¬ 
merite  the  fauour  of  owre  men  great  plentie  of  vytayles.^  1611 
Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  §110  His  Princely  desire  to 
aduance  their  weale,  and  demerit  their  loue.  16x3  T.  Godwin 
Rom.  Antiq.  (1674)  96  Noblemen  . .  sometimes,  to  demerit 
the  Emperour  his  love  endangered  their  lives  in  this  fight. 

f  c.  To  earn  favour  of  (a  person).  Obs. 
x597  J*  King  On  Jonas  (1618)  389  A  Priest  of  Baal  will  cut 
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and  launce  his  owne  flesh  to  demerite  his  idoll.  1612  T. 
Taylor  Comm.  Titus  iii.  5  The  likeliest  things  to  demerit 
God  :  as  workes  of  righteousnesse.  a  1656  Hales  Gold. 
Rem.  (1688)  37  To  demerit  by  all  courtesie  the  men  of  meaner 
Rank. 

+  2.  To  deprive  of  merit,  to  take  away  the  merit 
of,  disparage.  Obs. 

1576  Woolton  Chr.  Manual  C  iv.  (L.\  Faith  by  her  own 
dignity  and  worthiness  doth  not  demerit  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  a  1643  W.  Cartwright  Siege  1.  i,  My  lofty  widdow, 
Who,  if  that  I  had  dignity,  hath  promis’d  T*  accept  my  per¬ 
son,  will  be  hence  deinerited. 

3.  To  fail  to  merit ;  to  deserve  to  lose  or  be  with¬ 
out.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1654  Cokaine  Diafiea  iii.  217  Wherein  hath  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Doricia  demerited  thy  affections?  1754  Richardson 
Grandison  (1781)  V.  xxxii.  208  A  blessing  that  once  was  de¬ 
signed  for  him,  and  which  he  is  not  accused  of  demeriting 
by  misbehaviour.  1865  Trench  Synon.  N.  T.  §  47  (1876)  163 
It  is  unearned  and  unmerited,  or  indeed  demerited,  as  the 
faithful  man  will  most  freely  acknowledge. 

f4.  intr.  To  incur  demerit  or  guilt;  to  merit 
disapproval  or  blame,  deserve  ill.  Obs. 

1604  Parsons  3 rd  Pt.  Three  Convers.  Eng.  122  The  soules 
in  Purgatory  may  meritt  and  demeritt ;  nor  are  sure  yet  of 
their  saluation.  1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  iv.  ii,  I  will  be 
tender  to  his  reputation,  How  euer  he  demerit,  a  1677 
Barrow  Serin.  (1687)  I.  478  For  us,  who  deserved  nothing 
from  him,  who  had  demerited  so  much  against  him.  a  1734 
North  Lives  (1826)  I.  96  For  he  was  ..  the  kings  servant 
already,  and  had  not  demerited. 

+  b.  trans.  To  earn  or  incur  in  the  way  of  demerit. 

1635  Shei.ford  Learned  Disc.  140  (T.)  Adam  demerited 
but  one  sin  to  his  posterity,  viz.  original,  which  cannot  be 
augmented. 

Demeritorious  (dzme^itde-rias),  a.  [f.  De¬ 
merit  after  meritorious  :  cf.  F.  ddmeritoire  (15th  c. 
in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  Bringing  demerit,  ill-deserving,  blameworthy  ; 
opp.  to  meritorious. 

1605  T.  Bell  Motives  cone.  Romish  Faith  92  Good  works 
are  meritorious  to  such  as  be  viatores  and  hue  in  this  world  ; 
and  likewise  euill  workes  demeritorious,  a  1670  Hacket 
Cent.  Serin.  (1675)229  The  ill  use  of  it.  .in  those  that  perish 
is  demeritorious.  1871  Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  46  The 
demeritorious  kind  is  illustrated  by  a  wilful  breach  of  the 
law.  1882  L.  Stephen  Science  Ethics  279,  I  deserve  blame, 
and  my  conduct  is  de- meritorious. 

+  2.  Failing  to  deserve,  undeserving.  Obs.  rare . 

a  1640  Jackson  Ci-eed  x.  xli,  Some  kind  of  endeavours  are 
.  .as  effectual,  as  others  are  idle  and  impertinent  or  demeri¬ 
torious  of  God’s  grace  to  convert  us. 

Hence  Demeritoriously  adv.,  according  to  ill- 
desert. 

a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Rom.  viii.  6  The  end  and  con¬ 
dition  of  all  carnally-minded  persons,  .is  death  :  always  de- 
meritoriously,  that  which  deserves  death. 

+  Demerlayk.  Obs.  Forms:  3  dweomerlak, 
-lac,  4  demorlayk,  4-5  demerlayk(e.  [f.  ME. 
dweomeri—Q'E.  dwimer  in  gedwimor ,  -er,  illusion, 
phantasm,  gcdwimere  juggler,  sorcerer  4-  ME.  layk , 
Laik  play,  a.  ON.  leikr  (  =  OE.  lac).  Cf.  Dweo- 
MERCR/EFT.]  Magic,  practice  of  occult  art,  jugglery. 

c  1205  Lay.  270  fa  sende  Asscanius  . .  After  heom  ^end  Jwit 
lond,  p*  cu)?en  dweomerlakes  song.  Ibid.  11326  Tuhten  to 
daefte  mid  drenche  oSer  mid  dweomerlace  o<5er  mid  steles 
bite.  C1325  E.  E.  Allit.P.  B.  1578  Deuinores  of  demor- 
laykes  J>at  dremes  cowbe  rede,  a  1400-50  Alexander  414 
All  his  demerlayke  he  did  bot  be  \><z  deuyllis  craftis. 

+  Demers e  (d/mous),  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  demers 
ppl.  stem  of  demergere  :  see  Demerge.]  trans. 
To  plunge  down,  immerse,  submerge. 

1662  J.  Sparrow  tr.  Bchme's  Rem.  Whs.,  1st  Apol.  to  B. 
Tylcken  73  When  it  demersed  it  self  into  the  Center,  to  hide 
it  self  from  the  Light  of  God.  1669  Boyle  Contn.  New.  Exp. 
11.(1682)  22  The  Recieverwas  demersed  under  the  water  all 
this  night.  1691  E.  Taylor  tr .  Behme's  Theos.  Philos.  369 
And  demerse  itself  solely  into  the  single  Love  of  God. 

+  Deme  rse,  ci.  Bot.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  demersus , 
pa.  pple.  of  demergere.'}  =next. 

1793  Martyn  Lang.  Bot.,  Demersnm  folium ,  a  demerse 
leaf,  .frequent  in  aquatic  plants. 

Demersed  (dnnoust),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  + 
-ed.]  Plunged  down,  immersed.  In  Bot.  (repr.  L. 
demersus) :  Growing  beneath  the  water, submerged. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Demersed ,  buried  beneath  water. 

Demersion  (d/moujan).  Obs.  or  rare.  [ad.  L. 
demcrsion-cm ,  n.  of  action  from  demergere :  see 
Demerge.  (Occurs  also  in  1 5-1 6th  c.  French.)] 
Plunging  in,  immersion;  submergence,  drowning. 

1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  m.v.  (1732)  360  This  Sinking  and 
Demersion  of  buildings.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Demersion , 
(with  Chymists)  the  putting  any  Medicine  into  a  dissolving 
Liquor.  1807  Robinson  Archzeol.  Grceca  1.  xx.  93  KaTairop- 
Turwtrc,  demersion,  or  drowning  in  the  sea.  1820  W.  Taylor 
in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  507  He  was  . .  muddled  with  mathe¬ 
matics,  to  whom  they  were  always  a  sentence  of  intellectual 
demersion. 

Deme*smerize,  v.  [f.  De-II.i.  +  Mesmerize.] 
To  bring  out  of  the  mesmeric  state.  Hence  De- 
me’smerizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Demes- 
meriza*tion. 

1855  Smedley  Occult  Sciences  232  note,  The  eyelids  . .  re¬ 
quired  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  demesmerizing  process. 
1866  Guide  Elgin  Cathedral  ii.  158  The  demesmerising 
reappearance  of  the  sheriff  released  the  party  from  their 
rigidity.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  4  Feb.  508/1  He  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  demesijierise  his  subjects. 


Demesne  (d/m^i-n,  dtorn).  Forms:  4-7  de- 
meyn,  -e,  4-8  demayn,  -e,  5  demene,  -eigne, 
5-6  demeine,  6-  demain(e,  6-8  demeanfe,  7-8 
demeasne,  demesn,  7-  demesne,  [a.  Anglo-F. 
demeyne ,  - elite ,  - eigne ,  -ene,  later  demesne  =  OF. 
demeine ,  aine ,  - oine ,  originally  a  subst.  use  of  the 
adj.  demenie ,  demeigne ,  demeine ,  -aine,  - oine ,  etc., 
belonging  to  a  lord,  seigneurial,  domanial,  of 
the  nature  of  private  property,  own,  proper 
L.  dominic-us ,  -um  of  or  belonging  to  a  lord  or 
master,  f.  dominus  lord  ;  see  in  Du  Cange  domini¬ 
ons  ‘  proprius  dominicum  i  proprietas,  domanium, 
quod  ad  dominum  spectat  ’.  Detncsnc  is  thus  a 
differentiated  spelling  of  the  word  Domain,  q.v. 
Though  the  correct  Latin  equivalent  was  domini¬ 
cum ,  in  med.L.  it  was  often  represented  by  domi¬ 
nium,  or  by  domanium,  a  latinized  form  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  word. 

The  Anglo-French  spelling  demesne  of  the  law-books,  and 
17th  c.  legal  antiquaries,  was  partly  merely  graphic  (the 
quiescence  of  original  s  before  a  consonant  leading  to  the 
insertion  of  a  non-etymological  s  to  indicate  a  long  vowel), 
as  in  mesne  —  OF.  meien,  meen ,  mean,  mod. F.  moyen\ 
partly  perhaps  influenced  by  association  with  mesne  itself, 
in  ‘mesne  lord’,  or  with  mesnie  .-mansiondta  house,  house¬ 
hold  establishment.  Demesne  land  was  app.  viewed  by  some 
as  terra  mansionatica,  land  attached  to  the  mansion  or  sup¬ 
porting  the  owner  and  his  household.  Perhaps  also  Bracton’s 
words  (see  sense  3)  gave  the  notion  that  the  word  had  some 
connexion  with  mensa.  The  prevailing  pronunciation  in  the 
dictionaries  and  in  the  modern  poets  is  d/m/*n  ;  but  d/m^’n 
is  also  in  good  legal  and  general  use,  and  is  historically 
preferable  :  cf.  the  variant  form  domain .] 

I.  Possession. 

[In  Germanic,  including  English,  law,  the  primary  idea  in 
relation  to  property  is  possession,  not  cnvnership  (  =  Roman 
dominium ),  as  we  now  understand  it.  Hence,  derivatives 
of  L.  dominium  and  proprietas  became  in  mediseval  law 
chiefly  or  even  exclusively  associated  with  possession.  (Sir 
F.  Pollock.)] 

1.  Law.  Possession  (of  real  estate)  as  one’s  own. 
Chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  hold  in  demesne  ( tenere  in 
dominico ),  i.e.  in  one’s  own  hands  as  possessor  by 
free  tenure.  (Formerly  sometimes  in  pi.  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  senses  in  II.) 

Applied  either  to  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  king,  or 
to  the  tenure  of  the  person  who  held  land  to  his  own  use, 
mediately  or  immediately  from  the  king.  Opposed  to  ‘  to 
hold  in  service’  ( tenere  in  se?-vitio):  if  A  held  lands,  im¬ 
mediately  or  mediately  of  the  king,  part  of  which  he  retained 
in  his  own  hands,  and  part  of  which  were  in  turn  held  of  him 
by  B,  he  was  said  to  hold  the  former  ‘  in  demesne  ’,  and  the 
latter  ‘in  service’.  B,  in  his  turn,  might  hold  his  portion 
wholly  ‘  in  demesne  ’,  or  partly  also  ‘  in  service  ’  by  admitting 
a  tenant  under  him.  In  every  case,  the  ultimate  (free) 
holder,  ‘  the  person  who  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
who  seems  most  like  an  owner  of  the  land,  and  who  has 
a  general  right  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with  it,  is  said  to 
hold  the  land  in  demesne’.  Prof.  F.  W.  Maitland. 

[1292  Britton  iii.  xv.  §  1  Car  en  demeyne  porrount  estre 
tenuz  terres  et  rentes,  en  fee,  et  a  terme  de  vie.  Mes  demeyne 
proprement  est  tenement  qe  chescun  tient  severalment  en 
fee.  .Et  demeyne  si  est  dit  a  la  difference  de  ceo  qe  est  tenu 
en  seignurie  ou  en  service,  ou  en  commun  ovekes  autres. 
trans l .  For  in  demeyne  may  be  held  lands  and  rents,  in  fee 
and  for  term  of  life.  But  demeyne  is  properly  a  tenement 
which  is  held  severally  in  fee . .  The  word  demeyne  is  also  used 
in  distinction  from  that  which  is  holden  in  seignory  or  service, 
or  in  common  with  others.]  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  7 
Romeyns,  That  wan  it  [Britain]  of  Casbalan  in  to  |?er 
demeyns.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iii.  iii.  290  Tho  whiche  thei 
helden  in  her  owne  demenys.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Fi’oiss.  I. 
ccxii.  257  All  other  thynges  comprised  in  this  present 
article  of  Merle  and  of  Calais  we.  .hold  them  in  demayn. 
x57o-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  466  The  Manor  of 
Hethe.  .which  the  King  now  hath  in  demeane.  1612  Davies 
Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  120  When  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  conquered  England,  .he.  .gave  not  away  whole  shires 
and  counties  in  demesne  to  any  of  his  servitors.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  xiv.  §  32  Had  not  some  Laws  of  Pro¬ 
vision  now  been  made,  England  had  long  since  been  turned 
part  of  Sfc  Peters  Patrimony  in  demeans.  1672  Leycester 
in  Ormerod  Cheshire  (1880)  I.  11  The  names  of  such  towns. . 
as  Earl  Hugh  held  in  demaine  at  that  time.  1876  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxii.  8  A  terrier  of  a  gigantic  manor,  setting 
out  the  lands  held  in  demesne  by  the  lord. 

b.  In  his  detnesne  as  of  fee  {in  dominico  suo  ut 
de  feodo)  :  in  possession  as  an  estate  of  inheritance. 

Not  applied  to  things  incapable  of  physical  possession, 
such  as  an  advowson,  for  which  the  phrase  is  ut  de  feodo, 
or  ut  de  feodo  et  jure.  (Elphinstone,  etc.  Interpr.  of  Deeds, 
1885,571-2.)  The  phrase  is  quite  erroneously  explained  by 
Cowell,  Interp.  s.v.  Demaine. 

[1292  Britton  i.  xxi.  §  4  Terres.  .qe  il  ne  avoint  en  lour 
demeyne  cum  de  fee.  transl.  Which  they  held  in  their 
demesne  as  of  fee.]  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  12  §  5  As 
gode  . .  as  if  the  King  were  seised  of  the  premises  in  his 
demesne  as  of  fee.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  13  Preamb., 
[They]  enteryd  into  the  sayd  Maners  . .  &  thereof  wer 
seased  in  ther  demean  as  of  Fee  in  Cooparcenery.  .  1574 
tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  4  b,  Suche  one  was  seised  in  his 
demeane  as  of  fee.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  17  a,  In  his 
demesne  as  of  fee,  in  dominico  suo  ut  in  feodo.  1642 
Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  ix.  §  612.  265  Flee  . .  died  seised  of  the 
Land  in  his  demeasne  as  of  fee. 

c.  In  ancient  demesne  :  see  4. 

f  2.  transf.  andy^.  Possession  ;  dominion,  power. 

c  1300  K.  A  Us.  7561  That  soflred  theo  duyk  Hirkan  To  have 
yn  demayn  othir  woman.  ri386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  675 
Alisandre.  .That  all  the  world  weelded  in  his  demeyne  [v.r. 
demeigne,  demeygne].  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3310  To  bidde  me 
my  thought  refreyne,  Which  Love  hath  caught  in  his 
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demeyne.  14. .  Epiph.  in  Twiddle's  Vis.  113  Sche  that  hath 
heven  in  hur  demeyn.  1508  Will  of  Payne  (Somerset  Ho.) 
[Goods  that  Jesu]  hath  sufTred  me  to  haue  in  my  demayn 
in  this  worlde.  rt  1541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)56  Since 
that  thou  hast  My  heart  in  thy  demain,  For  service  true. 
1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I.  32  Such  was  the  place  the  Druids 
cnose  for  their  habitation,  and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  it 
in  demesne. 

II.  A  possession  ;  an  estate  possessed. 

3.  An  estate  held  in  demesne :  land  possessed 
or  occupied  by  the  owner  himself,  and  not  held  of 
him  by  any  subordinate  tenant,  a.  In  the  wider 
sense,  applied  to  all  land  not  held  of  the  owner  by 
freehold  tenants,  i.  e.  including  lands  held  of  him 
by  villein  or  copyhold  tenure,  b.  In  a  more  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  excluding  the  land  held  by  the  vil¬ 
leins  or  copyholders,  and  applied  only  to  that 
actually  occupied  or  held  *  in  hand  ’  by  the  owner. 
(Cf.  Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  Engl.  223-4.) 
lienee,  c.  in  modern  use,  The  land  immediately 
attached  to  a  mansion,  and  held  along  with  it  for 
use  or  pleasure ;  the  park,  chase,  home-farm,  etc. 

[C1250  Bracton  iv.  iii.  ix.  §  5  Est  autem  Dominicum,  quod 
quis  habet  ad  mensam  suam  &  proprie,  sicut  sunt  Bordlands 
Anglice.  Item  dicitur  Dominicum  Villenagium,  quod  traditur 
villanis,  quod  quis  tempestive  &  intempestive  sumere  possit 
pro  voluntate  sua  &  revocare.  1292  Britton  i.  xix.  §  1  Queus 
demeynes  nous  tenoms  en  nostre  meyn  en  cel  counte.  transl. 
What  demeynes  in  the  same  county  we  hold  in  our  hands.] 
1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  xiv.  1.  (Tollem.  MS.),  ‘  Prae- 
dium  ’  is  a  felde  oj?er  demayn,  fiat  an  husbonde  ordeyne)?  fol¬ 
ium  selfe,  and  chesefi  tofore  all  ofier.  1523  Fitzherb.  Sun'.  2 
It  is  to  be  inquered  how  many  feldes  are  of  the  demeyns  and 
howe  many  acres  are  in  euery  felde.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  32  The  tenauntes. .  vpon  the  demeanes  of  the  saide  late 
monasteri.  1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  21  §  1  Noblemen,  .have  im¬ 
parked,  invironed  and  inclosed  many  Parcels  of  their  said 
Demeans.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Laiv  (1636)  145  Land  in  the 
Lords  hands  (whereof  seuerall  men  hold  by  suite  of  Court) 
is  termed  a  Man  nor :  the  land  considered  apart  from  the 
seruice,  is  termed  demesnes.  1641  Tenues  de  la  Ley  107  b, 
Demaines,  or  Demesnes,  generally  speaking  according  to 
the  Law,  be  all  the  parts  of  any  Manor  which  be  not  in 
the  hands  of  freeholders  of  estate  of  inheritance,  though  they 
be  occupied  by  Copiholders,  Lessees  for  yeeres  or  for  life, 
as  well  as  tenant  at  will  . .  Yet  in  common  speech  that  is 
ordinarily  called  Demesnes,  which  is  neither  free  nor  copy. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  47  Two  material  causes  of  a 
manor  are  demesnes  and  services. 

b,  C.  1538  Leland  I  tin.  I.  71  Sokbourne  where  as  the 
Eldest  House  is  of  the  Coniers,  with  the  Demains  about 
of  it,  a  Mile  Cumpace  of  exceding  plesaunt  Ground.  1623 
Cockeram,  Dejnaynes,  the  Lords  Manor  house.  1670 
Cotton  Espei'non  1.  111.  128  This  Castle  with  the  demean 
and  territory  belonging  to  it.  1732  Swift  Proposal  for  Act 
of  Pari.  Wks.  1841  II.  123  Applying  100  acres  of.  .land  that 
lies  nearest  his  palace  as  a  demesne  for  the  convenience  of 
his  family.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  111.  iv,  A  grassy  de¬ 
mesne,  which  was  called  the  Lower  Park.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
F.  Holt  win ,  Except  on  the  demesne  immediately  around  the 
house,  the  timber  had  been  mismanaged.  1875  Maine  Hist. 
Inst.  vii.  194  Reserving  to  himself  only  the  mansion  and  the 
demesne  in  its  vicinity. 

d.  Demesne  of  the  Crown ,  Royal  demesne  :  the 
private  property  of  the  Crown,  Crown-lands.  De¬ 
mesne  of  the  State ,  State  demesne  :  land  held  by 
the  state  or  nation,  and  of  which  the  revenues  are 
appropriated  to  national  purposes. 

1292  [see  4].  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  $  Lim.  Mon.  x, 
The  Kyng  off  Ffraunce  myght  not  sumtyme  dyspende  off 
his  demaynes,  as  in  lordeshippes,  and  ofier  patrimonie 
peculier,  so  mich  as  myght  tho  the  Kynge  off  England. 
a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Com?nw.  Eng.  (1609)  69  The  revenues 
of  the  crowne,  as  well  that  which  came  of  patrimonie, 
which  we  call  the  demeasnes.  1580  North  Plutarch 
(1676)  684  Part  also  they  [the  Romans]  reserved  to  their 
State  as  a  demean.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  57  Converting 
them  into  demeans  of  his  Crown.  1698  Sydney  Disc. 
Govt.  iii.  §  29  (1704)  360  According  to  the  known  maxim 
of  the  State,  that  the  demeasnes  of  the  Crowr>  . .  cannot 
be  alienated.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scotl.  I.  iii.  226 
These  were  part  of  the  royal  desmesnes.  1832  W.  Irving 
Alhambra  I.  40  The  Alhambra  continued  a  royal  demesne, 
and  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  Castilian  monarchs. 
1838  Arnold  Hist.  Rome  (1846)  I.  xiv.  271  The  mass  of 
the  conquered  territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  State. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  6.  89  The  bulk  of  the  cities 
were  situated  in  the  royal  demesne. 

4.  Ancient  demesne :  a  demesne  possessed  from 
ancient  times  ;  spec,  the  ancient  demesne  of  the 
crown,  i.e.  that  property  which  belonged  to  the 
king  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  recorded  in 
Domesday-book,  called  in  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  4  ‘his 
ancient  possessions  The  tenants  of  such  lands 
had  various  privileges,  hence  the  phrase  came  to 
be  applied  elliptically  to  their  tenure,  as  in  tenants 
in  or  by  ancient  demesne,  to  plead  ancient  demesne. 

[1292  Britton  iii.  ii.  §  12  Auncienes  demeynes  sount  terres 
de  nos  veuz  maners  annex  a  nostre  Coroune,  en  les  queles 
demeynes  demurent  acunes  gentz  fraunchement  par  chartre 
feffez,  et  ceux  sount  nos  frauncs  tenauntz.  transl.  Ancient 
demeynes  are  lands  which  were  part  of  the  ancient  manors 
annexed  to  our  Crown,  in  which  demeynes  dwell  some  who 
have  been  freely  enfeoffed  by  charter, — and  these  are  free 
tenants.]  1522  Act  13  Hen.  VIII,  Stat.  Ireland  (1621)  73 
Any  person,  .seised  of  lands,  .in  fee  simple,  fee  taile,  or  for 
terme  of  life,  copyholde,  and  auncient  demeane.  1577  Hanmer 
A  nc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  177  The  sundry  and  ancient  demaines 
of  husbandmen  were  quite  done  away.  1651  G.  W.  tr. 
Cowells  Inst.  94  The  service  of  ancient  Demesn  is  that 
which  the  tenants  of  the  ancient  Demesnes  of  the  King 
performed.  Now  ancient  Demesne  is  all  that  which  was 


immediately  held  of  the  King  St.  Edward,  or  William  the 
Conquerour.  1708  'Tenues  de  la  Ley  40  Ancient  demesne  or 
demayn  is  a  certain  Tenure  whereby  all  Mannors  belonging 
to  the  Crown  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  held, 
1810  in  Risdon’s  Snrv.  Devon  App.  17  Places,  .priviledged, 
and  free  from  Tax  and  'Poll  . .  some  by  ancient  Demesne. 
1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi Prius{&d.  4)  II.  693  Application 
was  made  for  leave  to  plead  ancient  demesne.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  116  Tenants  in  ancient  demesne  could  not 
sue  or  be  sued  for  their  lands  in  the  King's  courts. 
fig.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  18  b,  Custome  encreaseth 
natures  will,  and  maketh  by  auncient  demeane  thynges  to 
bee  justly  observed  whiche  nature  hath  appoyncted. 

5.  By  extension  :  a.  The  land  or  territory  subject 
to  a  king  or  prince  ;  the  territory  or  dominion  of  a 
sovereign  or  state ;  a  Domain. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  201  A  lond  in  fie  myddel 
bitwene  fie  demeynnes  of  Rome  and  Apulia.  1659  B.  Harris 
Parival' s  Iron  Age 53'lhe  Low-countries, which  had  formerly 
been  of  the  Demaynes  of  France.  1670  Cotton  Esperuon  1. 

1.  3  Jane  Albret  Queen  of  Navarre,  a  great  Fautress  to 
those  of  the  Reformed  Religion .  .desirous  to  draw  all  places 
within  her  demean  into  the  same  perswasion.  1871  Brown¬ 
ing  Balaust.  1464  And  I  was  son  to  thee,  recipient  due  Of 
sceptre  and  demesne. 

b.  Landed  property,  an  estate;  usually  pi. 
estates,  lands. 

1584  Powel  Lloyds  Cambria  123  Borough  townes  with 
the  Demeanes  of  the  same.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jut.  iii. 
v.  182  A  Gentleman  of  Noble  Parentage,  Of  faire  demeanes. 
1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  (1631)  359  Whose  house  should 
contain  no  greater  circuit  than  Cincinnatus'  demaines.  1607 
G.  Wilkins  Mis.  Enforced  Marriage  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX. 
473  Our  demesnes  lay  near  together.  1735  Somerville  Chase 

I.  104  By  smiling  Fortune  blest  With  large  Demesnes,  here¬ 
ditary  Wealth  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  11.  ii,  The  noble 
proprietor  of  this  demesne  had  many  of  the  virtues  of  his 
class.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn) 

II.  48  If  he  is  rich,  he  bu3rs  a  demesne,  and  builds  a  hall. 

6.  jig.  A  district,  region,  territory  ;  Domain. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  Jul.  11.  i.  20  By  her  Fine  foote, 

Straight  leg,  and  Quiuering  thigh,  And  the  Demeanes,  that 
there  Adiacent  lie.  1659  Hammond  OnPs.  lxxxiii.  12  Annot. 
416  These  pastures  and  fat  demeans  of  God.  a  1821  Keats 
Soun.j  Chapman’s  Homer ,  One  wide  expanse  . .  That  deep- 
browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  [ rime  serene],  1851 
N  ichol  A  rchit,  Heav.  99  Alas  !  that  the  demesne  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  so  uncleared, 

+  7.  pi.  Estate,  means.  [Probably  associated  with 
the  latter  word.]  Obs. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  liii.  84  In  this  fall  of  their 
melted  demeans,  they  grow  ashamed  to  be  publicly  seen 
come  short  of  their  wonted  reuelling.  1629  Massinger 
Picture  1.  i,  You  know  How  narrow  our  demeans  are.  1650 
W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  323  Can  he  want  demeanes 
that  is  such  a  Prince  ? 

III.  at t rib.  or  as  adj. 

[The  original  OF.  adjective  use,  =  ‘ own’,  does  not  appear 
to  have  come  into  English;  it  was  common  in  Anglo-Fr. 
(e.g.  1292  Britton  iii.  xx.  §  3  Ne  tint  mie  les  tenementz  en 
soen  noun  demeyne— transl.  Did  not  hold  the  holdings  in 
his  own  name),  and  it  persisted  down  to  modern  times,  also, 
in  a  few  technical  phrases,  e.g.  son  assault  de?uesue,  ‘  [it 
was]  his  [the  plaintiff’s]  own  assault’,  the  common  plea  in 
justification  on  the  ground  of  self-defence  to  an  action  for 
battery. 

1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  II.  3H.V1  s.v.  Pleading ,  In  an 
action  of  assault  and  battery  [a  man  with  leave  of  Court 
may  plead]  these  three  [pleas]:  Not  guilty,  Son  assault 
demesne ,  and  the  Statute  of  Limitations.] 

8.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  demesne  (3) ;  demesnial. 
1533  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  634  We  brynt  theis 
townes.  .with  many  oder  by steadinges,  and  demayn  places. 
1801  Strutt  Sports  $  Past.  i.i.  14  Excepting  only  the  king's 
own  desmean  park.  1839  T.  Stapleton  Plumpton  Corr. 
(Camden)  p.  xviii,  Allowed  to  assart  the  demesne  woods.  1861 
Times  10  Oct.,  Extensive  demesne  farms  are  occupied,  .by 
the  larger  proprietors. 

b.  esp .  in  demesne  lands ,  lands  of  a  demesne. 

14. .  Tretyce  in  W.  of  Henley  s  Hnsb.  (1890)  44  Corne  is 
soweii  upon  your  demayn  londis.  1558-9  Act  1  Eliz.  c.  19 
§  2  Any  the  Demean  Landes  commonly  used  or  occupyed 
with  any  suche  Mansion  or  Dwelling  House.  1654  Fuller 
Two  Serm.  49  King  William,  .caused  a  Survey-Booke  to 
be  made  of  all  the  Demesne  Lands  in  England.  1710 
Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  iv.  193  The  Grant  of  Tithes  was 
not  only  for  the  King’s  demain  lands,  but  for  all  the 
lands  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  1846  Arnold  Later  Hist. 
Rome  II.  x.  275  The  State  never  lost  its  right  of  re-entering 
into  the  possession  of  its  demesne  lands,  if  the  tenants,  .ceased 
to  occupy  them.  1861  Times  16  Oct.,  Most  of  the  large 
farms,  not  demesne  lands  farmed  by  the  proprietor,  are 
under  lease. 

Demesnial  (d/m^nial,  -mrnial),  a.  [f.  De¬ 
mesne,  after  manorial,  etc.  :  see  -ial.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  demesne  ;  domanial. 

1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  fy  Eng.  1 1.  442  Austrasia  con¬ 
tained  the  chief  demesnial  towns  and  cities  . .  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Sovereigns. 

+  Deme  ss,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  demess-,  ppl. 
stem  of  demeterc  to  mow  down,  reap.]  To  cut 
down  (corn),  to  reap. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  315  Found  in  many  fields 
when  the  segetives  are  demessed. 

Demester,  obs.  f.  Deemster,  Dempster. 
Demetallize,  demetricize  :  see  De-  II.  1. 
Demeuer,  -meure,  -mewre,  etc.,  obs.  ft.  De¬ 
mure,  etc. 

Demeyn(e,  obs.  f.  Demean  vj,  Demesne. 
Demi  (de-mi),  sb.,  a.,  prefix.  Also  5-6  dimi. 
[F.  demi L.  dimidium  half :  see  Dimidiate. 
The  Fr.  word  is  a  sb.  and  adj.,  and  much  used  in 
combination.  It  began  to  be  used  in  English  in 


the  15th  c.  attrib.  in  Heraldry ,  and  in  the  16th  c. 
in  names  of  cannon,  and  soon  passed  to  other  uses. 
At  first  it  was  often  written  separately ;  hence  it 
was  also  treated  as  a  simple  adj.,  and  occasionally 
as  a  sb.  (In  certain  uses  the  separate  word  survives 
as  Demy,  q.v.)  But  demi-  is  now  almost  always 
hyphened  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  and  it  has 
become  to  a  large  extent  a  living  element,  capable 
of  being  prefixed  to  almost  any  sb.  (often  also  to 
adjs.,  and  sometimes  to  verbs).] 

A.  As  separate  word.  (Formerly  also  demy.) 

I.  adj.  (or  adv. )  Half;  half-sized,  diminutive. 

Now  rare. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  36  Also  a  bed  of  red  and  grene 
dimi  Selour.  i486  [see  B.  1].  1556  J.  H eywood Spider <5*  F. 
Iii,  Cannons,  double  and  demie.  1565  Jewel  Def.  Apol. 
(1611)  202  Upon  these  few  words,  M.  Harding  is  able  to 
build  up  his  Dimi  Communion,  his  Priuate  Masse.  1587 
M.  Grove  Pelops  $  Hipp.  (18781  43  Ere  that  demi  the  way 
The  course  had  ouerpast.  Ibid.  48  Ere  that  The  day  was 
demi  past.  1594  T  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad .  11.  377 
From  hence  spring  demy  and  double  tertians  and  quartanes. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  'Turks  (1621)  688  The  complaints  of  this 
barking  demie  man.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1884)  218  This 
demy  Quarantine.  1891  Daily  News  29  June  2/7  For  wools 
of  the  demi  class  there  is  a  good  demand  . .  In  single  demi 
wefts  there  is  an  average  turnover. 

t  II.  as  sb.  A  half.  Chiefly  ellipt.  Obs.  See 
also  Demy. 

1501  Will  of  Stoyll  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  girdell  callid  a 
Demye  weying  ij  vnee  large  by  Troye.  1604  E.  Grimstone 
Hist.  Siege  Ostend  90  Two  whole  Canons  and  three  demies. 
1761  Bill  of  Fare  in  Pennant  London  (1813)562,  1  Grand 
Pyramid  of  Demies  of  Shell  fish  of  various  Sorts. 

B.  Demi-  in  combination. 

Among  the  chief  groups  of  compounds  are  the 
following  : 

1.  In  Heraldry,  etc.,  indicating  the  half-length 
figure  of  a  man  or  animal,  or  the  half  of  a  charge 
or  bearing:  e.g.  demi- angel,  -figure ,  -forester , 
- horse ,  -lion,  -man,  - monk ,  - moor ,  -ram,  - virgin , 
- wyvern  ;  demi-belt ,  +  - pheon ,  -ship,  etc. ;  demi- 
vol,  a  single  wing  of  a  bird  used  as  a  bearing. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans ,  Her.  B  v  a,  Demy  is  calde  in  arm}rs 
halfe  a  best  in  the  felde.  1882  Academy  No.  513. 161  [Conse¬ 
cration]  crosses  . .  consisting  of  *demi-angels  holding  shields. 
1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xxviii.  §  1  (ed.  3)  434 
Two  Memi-belts  pale-wise.  Ibid.  x.  55  In  the  Arms  of  the 
See  of  Oxford  are  three  *demi-figures.  1856  Farmer  s  Mag. 
Jan.  68  A  pair  of.,  flower  vases,  with  *demi-horses  as 
handles,  standing  on  square  plinths.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry 

111.  xv.  (1660)  193  He  beareth  ..  a  *Demy  Lyon  Rampand. 
1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3229/4  Crest  a  Demy-Lion  Regardant. 
1864  Boutell  Her.  xvii.  §  2.  269  A  *demi-monk  grasping  a 
scourge  of  knotted  cords.  1686  Plot  Stajfordsh.  344  With 
an  iron  hook  or  *demi-pheon  ingrail’d  within,  a  1661  Fuller 
Worthies  11.  (1662)  299  A  *Demi-ramme  mounting  Argent, 
armed  Or.  1792  W.  Boys  Hist .  Sandwich  797  The  old  seal 
of  mayoralty  [of  Dover]  . .  with  four  *demi-ships  conjoined 
with  four  demi-lions.  1864  Boutell  Her.  xxi.  §  11.  368 
*demi  virgin,  couped  below  the  shoulders.  1857  H.  Ains¬ 
worth  M.  Clitheroe  11.  277  A  "demi-wyvern  carved  in  stone. 

2.  In  Costume,  indicating  an  article  of  half  the 
full  size  or  length  ;  hence  a  definitely  shorter  or 
curtailed  form  of  the  article,  as  + demi-cap ,  +- collar , 
+  - coronal ,  f  -gown,  -robe,  *fi  -shirt,  -train  ;  f  demi- 
crown,  a  coronet.  See  also  Demi-cejnt,  -girdle. 

1568  North  GuenarcCs  Diall  Pr.  iv.  (1679)  627/1  To  see 
a  foolish  Courtier  weare  a  *demy  cappe,  scant  to  cover  the 
crowne  of  his  head.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  iv.  i.  (Order 
of  Coronation).  Marquesse  Dorset.,  on  his  head,  a  *Demy 
Coronall  of  Gold.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  99  And 
if  you  doe  nothing  but  change  your  cloath  of  gold  for  a 
russet  coate ;  and  your  cut-work  band  for  a  *demy  collar. 
1641  Hist.  Rich.  Ill  219  Having  on  his  head  a  *demy  Crown 
appointed  for  the  degree  of  a  Prince.  1480  Wardr.  Acc. 
Edw.  IV  (1830)  124,  Vj  *demy  gownes  and  a  shorte  loose 
gowne.  1721  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  i.  7  Every  of  their 
footmen  in  demigowns,  bare-headed.  1807  in  Pall  Mall 
Budget  7  Oct  (1886)  30/1  A  *demie  robe  of  white  Albany 
gauze.  1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav.  146  Under  this  garment 
they  weare  a  smocke  . .  in  length  agreeing  to  our  *demi- 
shirts.  1818  La  Belle  Assemblee  XVII.  36  Hessian  robe  of 
white  satin,  with  *demi-train.  1891  Daily  News  20  May 
3/1  Demi-trains  are  ordained  by  French  couturiers  to  be 
worn  in  the  street. 

3.  In  Arms  and  Armour,  indicating  a  piece  of 
half  the  size  of  the  full  piece,  or  a  reduced  variety 
of  the  latter,  forming  a  less  complete  covering  ;  as 
demi-brassard,  -gardebras,  a  piece  of  plate- 
armour  for  the  upper  arm  at  the  back ;  demi- 
chamfron,  a  piece  covering  the  face  of  the  horse 
less  completely  than  the  chamfron  ;  demi-cuirass 
(see  quot.) ;  demi-jambe,  a  piece  covering  the 
front  of  the  leg;  demi-mentonniere,  a  menton- 
niere  or  chin-piece  for  the  tilt  covering  the  left  side 
only;  demi-pauldron,  the  smaller  and  lighter 
form  of  pauldron  or  shoulder-plate  used  in  the  end 
of  the  15th  c.  ;  demi-pike  =  Half-pike;  demi- 
plaeard,  -placate,  =  demi-cuirass  ;  demi-su.it,  the 
suit  of  light  armour  used  in  and  after  the  15th  c.  ; 
demi-vambrace,  a  piece  of  plate-armour  protect¬ 
ing  the  outside  of  the  fore-arm.  See  also  Demi¬ 
lance,  -pique. 

1874  Boutell  Arms  <$•  Arm.  viii.  147  A  corslet  of  iron, 
formed  of  two  pieces  . .  which  enclosed  and  protected  the 
body,  front  and  back,  above  the  w^ist,  and  as  low  down  as 
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the  hips ;  this  may  be  called  a  *  demi -cuirass.  1883  J. 
Hatton  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Nov.  849/1  The  armor  . .  is  a 
*demi-suit  worn  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 

4.  In  Artillery ,  distinguishing  a  piece  of  defi¬ 
nitely  smaller  size  than  the  full-sized  piece  so 
named,  as  demi-bombard :  see  also  Demi-cannon, 

-CULVER1N,  -HAKE. 

5.  In  Fortification,  as  demi-caponier,  -distance, 
-parallel :  see  quots.  Also  Demi-bastion,  -gorge, 

-LUNE,  -REVETMENT. 

1874  Knight  Diet .  Meek.,  * Demi-caponnierc ,  a  construe- 
tion  across  the  ditch,  having  but  one  parapet  and  glacis. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  *  Demi-distance  of  Polygons  .. 
is  the  distance  between  the  outward  Polygons  and  the 
h  lank.  1851  J.  S.  Macaulay  Field Fortif.  233  When  arrived 
at  about  150  yards  from  the  enemy’s  covered  way,  he  forms 
other  places  of  arms,  called  *demi-parallels.  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mech .,  Demi-parallel,  shorter  entrenchments  thrown 
up  between  the  main  parallels  of  attack,  for  the  protection 
of  guards  of  the  trenches. 

6.  In  Military  tactics ,  the  Manage,  etc.,  as 
t  dcmi-hcarse ,  - fesade ,  -pommada ;  demi-brigade, 
the  name  given,  under  the  first  French  Republic,  to 
a  regiment  of  infantry  and  artillery  (Littre) ;  see 
also  Demi-b ate au,  -sap,  -volte. 

1799  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  7/1  The  sons  of  the  Mam- 
malukes  . .  he  brought  into  the  *demi-brigades  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  French  drummers.  1635  Barrifff.  Mil. 
Discip.  lxxvi.  (1643)  210  The  next  firing  in  Front  which  I 
present  unto  you,  is  the  *Demie-hearse.  1884  E.L.  Anderson 
Mod.  Horsemanship  11.  xvii.  154  The  Greeks,  .practised  their 
horses  in  leaping,  in  the  career  . .  and  even  in  the  *demi- 
pesade.  1762  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xxix,  Springing  into 
the  air,  he  turned  him  about  like  a  wind-mill,  and  made 
above  a  hundred  frisks,  turns,  and  *demi-pommadas. 

7.  In  Weights ,  Measures ,  Coins,  etc.,  as  \  demi- 
harrel ,  +  - galonier ,  f  - groat ,  - mark ,  - second ,  f  - sex- 
tier ,  f  -sovereign  ;  demi-ame,  half  an  A  am  ;  demi- 
farthing,  a  copper  coin  of  Ceylon,  of  the  value  of 
half  a  farthing. 

1494  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  23  No  such  Merchant . .  should 
put  any  Herring  to  Sale  by  Barrel,  *Demy- Barrel,  or  Firkin. 
c  1740  Shenstone  Economy  1.  44  Ev’n  for  a  *demi-groat, 
this  open’d  soul  . .  Revibrates  quick.  1863  A.  J.  Horwood 
Year-bks.  30-1  Edw.  I,  Pref.  26  note ,  Mr.  Booth’s  quaere  . . 
as  to  the  reason  for  the  tender  of  the  *demy-mark  in  a 
writ  of  right.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  248 
Mr.  Delisle  observed  a  fly  . .  which  ran  nearly  three  inches 
in  a  *demi-second,  and  in  that  space  made  540  steps.  1817 
Cobbett  Wks.  XXXII.  142  Under  the  old-fashioned  names 
of  guineas  and  half-guineas,  and  not,  as  the  newspapers  told 
us  . .  under  the  name  of  sovereigns  and  *demi-sovereigns. 

8.  With  names  of  fabrics,  stuffs,  etc.,  usually  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  are  half  of  inferior  material ;  as 
t  demi-buckram,  -lustre,  +  -worsted.  Also  Demi- 
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a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  (Arb.)  100  Clothe  him  selfe  with 
nothing  els,  but  a  *demie  bukram  cassok.  1880  Daily  News 
8  Nov.  2/7  *Demi-lustres  and  Irish  wools  being  relatively 
higher  in  price.  1536  A.  Basset  in  Mrs.  Green  Lett.  R.  <$- 
I l lust .  Ladies  II.  295  Send  me  some  *demi  worsted  for  a 
robe  and  a  collar. 

9.  Music,  *[  demi-cadence,  an  imperfect  cadence, 
a  half-close  ;  J*  demi-crotchet,  a  quaver ;  f  demi¬ 
ditone,  a  minor  third  (see  Ditone)  ;  +  demi- 
quaver,  a  semi-quaver.  (All  obs.  and  rare.)  See 
also  Demis emiqu aver,  -semitone,  -tone. 

1828  Busby  Mus.  Manual ,  * Demi-Cadence,  an  expression 
used  in  contradistinction  to  Full-Cadence . .  so  a  demi- 
cadence  is  always  on  some  other  than  the  key-note.  1659 
Leak  IVaterwks.  28  If  you  will  you  may  put  on  *Demi 
Crochets,  or  Quavers.  1706  Phillips  (ed  Kersey),  *  Demi¬ 
ditone  . .  the  same  with  Tierce  Minor.  1753  Chambers 
Cycl.  Supp .,  Demiditone ,  in  music,  is  used  by  some  for  a 
third  minor.  1669  Cokaine  Death  T.  Pilkington  Poems  79 
Whose  Loss  our  trembling  Heart  such  wise  lament  As  they 
like  Semi-  and  *Demi-quavers  went.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Demi-quaver ,  a  Musical  Note;  see  Semi-quaver. 

10.  With  names  of  material  or  geometrical 
figures :  Half,  semi- ;  as  demi-canal,  - column , 
-. cylinder  (hence  dc mi-cylindrical  adj.),  demi- 
dorne ,  f  -hill,  - metope ,  - orbit ,  -pillar,  -plate,  -tube; 
+  demi-globe,  -sphere  =  hemisphere  ;  demi- 
octagonal,  -octangular,  of  the  shape  of  half  of 
an  octagon.  See  also  Demi-circle. 

1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  20  The  place  . .  taken  by  the 
*demi-canal.  1879  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  Lect.  A rchit.  II.  38  An 
entire  pillar  of  this  form  must  have  suggested  the  *demi- 
column.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  (1846)  III.  xl.  621  The  altar 
. .  was  placed  in  the  eastern  recess,  artificially  built  in  the 
form  of  a  *demicylinder.  1879  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  Lect.  Archit. 

I.  51  The  most  normal  and  readily  invented  vault  is.  .of  the 
continuous  barrel  or  *demi-cylindrical  form.  1862  R.  H. 
Patterson  Ess.  Hist.  <$•  Art  410  Beneath  an  apex  or  *demi- 
dome,  stands  the  relic-shrine.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$•  Exp. 
Philos.  III.  xxxii.  App.  327  The  flat  side  of  this  *demi- 
globe.  1665  J.  Webb  Slone-Heng  (1725)  131  A  mighty  Heap 
in  Form  of  a  *Demi-hill.  1774  T.  West  Antiq.  Furness 
(1805)  362  The  ruins  of  the  chapter-house,  with  four  *demi- 
octangular  buttresses  in  front.  1875  Croll  Climate  <$•  T. 
App.  537  The  *demi-orbit,  or  . .  the  180°  comprehended  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  equinoxes.  1776  Loud.  <$•  Westm.  Guide  13 
Four  Gothic  *Demi  Pillars  painted  with  blue  Veins;  and 
gilt  Capitals.  1885  Athenaeum  28  Feb.  284/1  A  *demiplate 
.  .is  never  the  second  plate  [of  the  ambulacra].  1826  Kirby 
&  Sr.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxv.  571  A  deep  channel  or 
*demitube. 

11.  With  ordinary  class-nouns,  indicating  a  person 
or  thing  which  has  half  the  characteristics  connoted 
by  the  name ;  or  is  half  this  and  half  not,  half- 


and-half;  hence  sometimes  with  the  sense  1  of  equi¬ 
vocal  quality  or  character  7 ;  as  demi-atheist ,  -  Atlas , 
-beast,  -beau,  - bisque  (Bisk  sb.),  - brute ,  -civ sura, 
-canon,  crack  (Crack  sb.  1 1-1 5),  -  Christian ,  - critic , 
- dandiprat ,  -deity,  - devil ,  -doctor , -gentleman,  - king , 
- lawyer ,  - millionaire ,  - Mohammedan ,  -Moor,  -owl, 
-pagan,  -Pelagian  (so  -Pelagianism),  - priest ,  -pro¬ 
phetess,  -savage,  -urchin,  - votary ,  -wolf;  +  demi- 
damsel,  -lady,  -lass  (rendering  Sp.  semidoncellci) ; 
fdemi-male,  a  eunuch.  See  also  Demi-god, 
-ISLAND,  -ISLE,  -MONDE. 

1856  Boker  Calaynos  1.  i,  Why  talk  you  thus,  you  *demi- 
atheist?  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  1.  v.  23  The  *demy  Atlas 
of  this  Earth.  1849  J.  W.  Donaldson  Theatre  Greeks  252 
The  composition  of  demigods  with  *demibeasts  formed  a 
diverting  contrast,  a  1700  B.E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  Sub-beau, 
or  * Demibeau,  a  wou’d-be-fine.  1799  W.  Tooke  View 
Russian  Emp.  II.  606  Destitute  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  a  *demi-brute.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram. 
(ed.  5)  I.  382  This  semi-pause  may  be  called  a  *demi-csesura. 
1712  Cooke  Voy.  to  S.  Sea  396  To  the  Cathedral  belong  ten 
Canons,  .six  * Demi-Canons,  and  six  half  Demi-Canons  [etc.] 
1622  Massinger  Virg.  Mart.  11.  i,  Herein  thou  shewed’st 
thyself  a  perfect  *demi-Chrislian  too.  1674  S.  Vincent 
Vug.  Gallant'' s  Acad.  To  Rdr.  Avijb,  Nay  the  Stationers 
themselves  are  turned  *Demi-Criticks.  1756  Gray  s- 1 nn  frill. 

I.  167  We  the  . .  Demi-critics  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
Coffee-houses  assembled.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  iv.  xvi.  II. 
201  To  this  Hole  came  the  two  *demi-Damsels.  1622 
Massinger  Virg.  Mart.  11.  iii,  Adieu,  *demi-dandiprat, 
adieu  !  1640  T.  Rawlins  Rebellion  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV. 
74  A  religious  sacrifice  of  praise  Unto  thy  *demi-deity.  1820 
Byron  Mar.  Fal.  11.  i.  390  The  demy-deity  Alcides.  1604 
Shaks.  Olh.  v.  ii.  301  Demand  that  Memy-Diuell,  Why  he 
hath  thus  ensnar’d  my  Soule  and  Body.  1823  W.  Irving  in 
Life  Lett.  (1864)  IV.  399  What  demi-devils  we  are  to  mar 
such  scenes  of  quiet  and  loveliness  with  our  passions  !  1737 
Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  90  *Demi-Doctors,  who 
do  more  Mischief  than  all  the  right-knowing  of  the  Pro¬ 
fession  do  good.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vi.  §  14 
But  a  *Demi-King,  depriued  of  all  Soueraignty  ouer  one  half¬ 
deale  of  his  Kingdome.  1742  Jarvis  Quix.  1.  iv.  xvi.  (D.), 
At  this  hole  then  this  pair  of  *detnilasses  [rendered  by 
Motteux  and  Ozell,  1757,  *demy-ladies]  planted  them¬ 
selves.  1825  T,  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  45 
Chicaneries  . .  and  delays  of  lawyers  and  *demi-lawyers. 
1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  #  Commzu.  (1603)  235  Being  aMemi 
Mahumetan.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  v.  294  He  was 
always  called  Aga,  as  are  generally  those  *Demi-Males: 
every  Eunuch  is  an  Aga.  1614  Sylvester  Du  Bartas , 
Pari.  Vertues  Royall  108  Those  daring  *Demi-Moores. 
1622  Massinger  Virg.  Mart.  11.  i,  As  I  am  a  *demi-pagan, 
I  sold  the  victuals.  1626  tr.  Parallel  Aiij,  What  kindred 
..  hath  Arminius  ..  with  the  *Demipelagians  ?  Ibid. 
D  ij,  *Demipelagianisme  is  Pelagianisme.  1590  L.  Lloyd 
Diall  Daies  18  So  inspired  by  god  Phoebus,  that  she  was 
accompted  and  taken  for  a  *demie  Prophetesse.  1800 
Helena  Wells  C.  Neville  III.  318  The  little  *demi-savage 
gained  so  many  friends.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt,  etc.  173 
Other  like  Beasts  yet  had  the  feete  of  Fowles,  That  *Demy- 
Vrchins  weare,  and  Demy-0 wles.  1663  Cowley  Complaint 
vii,  My  gross  Mistake,  My  self  a  *demy-Votary  to  make. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  i.  94  As. .  Mungrels,  Spaniels,  Curres. . 
and  *Demy-Wolues  are  dipt  All  by  the  Name  of  Dogges. 

12.  With  nouns  of  action,  condition,  state  ;  as 
demi-assignation,  - atheism ,  -bob,  -flexion,  -incog¬ 
nito,  - nudity ,  -premisses,  -pronation,  -relief,  -result, 
- sacrilege ,  -traits lit ccnce  ;  demi-metamorphosis 
( Entom .),  partial  metamorphosis,  hemi-metabol- 
ism  ;  demi-toilet,  half  evening  (or  dinner)  dress, 
not  full  dress. 

1667  G.  Digby  Elvira  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XV.  61  Such 
words  imply  Little  less  than  a  *demi-assignation.  1710 
Berkeley  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  §  155  Sunk  into  a  sort  of 
*Demy-atheism.  1842  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Auto-da-fe , 
Returning  his  bow  with  a  slight  xdemi-bob.  1808  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIX.  81  *Demi-flexion  becomes  at  length  as  painful  as 
the  extension  at  full  length.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II. 
76/2  The  fore-arm  was  in  a  state  of  demi-flexion.  1891  Pall 
Mall  G.  5  Mar.  1/2  When  a  Royal  personage  comes  to 
Paris  in  *demi-incognito.  1816  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  1. 
227  Loosely  attired  in  the  *demi-nudity  of  the  Grecian 
costume.  1597  Booker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxxx.  (1611)  400  They 
iudge  conclusions  by  *demipremises  and  halfe  principles. 
1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  76/2  The  fore-arm  was  in 
a  state  of  *demi-pronation.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 
* Demi-relief . .  half  raised,  as  if  cut  in  two,  and  half  only 
fixed  to  the  plane.  1612  W.  Sclater  Ministers  Portion  29 
Popish  *Demi-sacrilege  had  made  seisure  of  tithes.  1828 
Scott  Diary  17  May  in  Lockhart ,  I  contrived  to  make  a 
*demi  toilette  at  Holland  House.  1880  Disraeli  Endym. 
xxii,  The  sisters  were  in  demi-toilet,  which  seemed  artless, 
though  in  fact  it  was  profoundly  devised.  1849  C.  Bronte 
Shirley  v.  47  Dawn  was  just  beginning  to  . .  give  a  *demi- 
translucence  to  its  opaque  shadows. 

13.  With  adjectives  :  as  demi-heavenly ,  -high, 
-human,  - Norman ,  -official,  -pagan,  -pectinate, 
-savage,  -simple, -unenfranchised;  demi-equitant 
(Bot.)  =  Obvolute.  (With  most  of  these  semi- 
is  now  the  usual  prefix.) 

1616  Sylvester  Du  Bartas,  Tobacco  Battered  536  *Demi- 
heav’nly,  and  most  free  by  Birth.  1871  Figure  Training 
120  We  may  go  far  before  we  meet  with  anything  superior 
to  the  plain  *demi-high  button-boot  now  so  much  worn. 
1822  O’Connor  Chron.  Eri  I.  p.  lxvii,  These  wretched 
mortals  . .  considered  but  *demi-human,  the  link  between 
man  and  monkey.  1876  Tennyson  Harold  111.  i,  Our  dear 
England  Is  *demi-Norman.  1804  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev. 

II.  275  These,  .are  surely  inferior  to  the  *demi-official  letters 
of  the  second  volume.  1818  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII. 
201  The  publications  in  the  demi-official  newspaper  of  this 
country.  1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  i.  104  The 
warfare  of  savage  or  *demisavage  nations.  1591  F.  Sparry 
tr.  Cattan's  Geomancie  168  The  one  is  simple,  the  vther 


*demy  simple.  1893  IVestm.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  2/2  Extracting 
verdicts  from  semi-disfranchised  and  *demi-unenfranchised 
constituencies. 

14.  With  verbs  and  verbal  derivatives  :  as  f  demi - 
corpscd ',  t  - deify ,  f  -digested,  +  -natured,  +  -turned. 

1828  J.  Wilson  in  Blackzv.  Mag.  XXIV.  286  He  [the  rider] 
becomes  *demicorpsed  with  the  noble  animal.  1784  Cowper 
'Task  v.  266  They  *demi-deify  and  fume  him  so.  1660  F ishkr 
A’ usticks  A  larm  Wks.  (1679)  229  In  thy  meer  *demi-digestcd 
demications  against  them.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  88 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse,  As  had  he 
beene  encorps’d  and  *demy-Natur’d  With  the  braue  Beast. 
x793  J*  Williams  Calm  Exam.  74  Has  the  sphere  of  recti¬ 
tude  been  *demi-turned,  and  what  was  yesterday  upright¬ 
ness,  now  antipodic? 

Demi- Atlas  :  see  Demi-  ii. 

II  Demi-bain  (de-mib^n).  [Fr. ;  =half  bath.] 

=  DeMI-BATH.  1847  in  Craig. 

+  Be  mi-bar.  Obs.  [Bar  sb.1  21.]  Name  for 
a  kind  of  false  dice. 

1592  Nobody  <5-  Somcb.  (1878)  337  Those  are  called  high 
Fulloms.  .low  Fulloms  . .  Those  Demi-bars.  .bar  Sizeaces. 

Demi-bastioil(de,mi|b?e,s[i3n).  Fortif.  [Demi- 
5.]  A  work  of  the  form  of  half  a  bastion,  having 
one  face  and  one  flank.  Hence  De’mi-ba  stioned 
a.,  having  demi-bastions. 

1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3100/4  The  Dutch  were  not  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  Demi-Bastion.  1813  Chron.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  198/2  Against  the  demy-bastion  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  angle  and  the  termination  of  the  curtain  of  the 
southern  face.  1832  Southey  Hist.  Penins.  War  III.  235 
Their  efforts  had  been  misdirected  against  the  face  of  a 
demibastion.  1851  J.  S.  Macaulay  Field  Fortif.  22  Of 
Demi-bastioned  Forts. 

II  Demi-bateau  (de-mi|ba'D).  [Fr. ;  =  half¬ 
boat  :  see  Bateau.]  A  half-bateau  used  in  con¬ 
structing  pontoons. 

1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  pS  Those 
[pontoons]  of  greater  breadth  are  formed  by  uniting  two 
demi-bateaux  at  the  broader  ends  so  as  to  constitute  an 
entire  bateau. 

Demi-bath  (de-mibaji).  [transl.  Fr.  demi-baini\ 
A  bath  in  which  the  body  can  be  immersed  only 
up  to  the  loins.  1847  in  Craig. 

Demi-bombard,  -brassard,  -brigade :  see 

Demi-  4,  3,  6. 

Demic  (de'mik),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  bfjn-os 
district,  country,  people  +  -ic.]  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  people. 

1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  263  Perhaps  beauty  is 
demic  or  epidemic  here. 

Demi-cadence  :  see  Demi-  9. 

+  Demii-ca’nnon.  Obs.  Also  -canon,  [a. 

F.  demi-canon  (16th  c.  in  Littre)  :  see  Demi-  4.] 
A  kind  of  large  gun  formerly  used,  of  about 
inches  bore  :  see  Cannon  sb.1  2. 

1556  [see  Demi  a.]. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1188/2  They  were  answered 
againe  with  foure  or  five  canons,  and  demi  canons.  1587 
Harrison  England  11.  xvi.  (1877)  1.  281  The  names  of  our 
greatest  ordinance.  .Demie  Canon  six  thousand  pounds,  and 
six  inches  and  an  halfe  within  the  mouth.  Cannon,  seauen 
thousand  pounds,  and  eight  inches  within  the  mouth.  1673 
Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6040  In  the  Year  1672.  July  9,  there  was 
cast  a  Demy-canon  ;  weighing  34  hundreds  of  weight.  1707 
Farquhar  Beaux  Strat.  in.  ii,  Her  eyes.  .Are  demi-canons 
to  be  sure ;  so  I  won’t  stand  their  battery.  1735-6  Carte 
Ormonde  I.  341  There  were  three  demi-canon,  two  sakers, 
and  one  minion. 

b.  attrib.,  as  in  demi-cannon  cut ,  drake.  (See 
Cut  sb.2  30  a,  Drake.) 

I^34-5  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  165  She  carries  16  pieces  of 
ordinance,  .four  whole  culverin  drakes,  and  four  iron  demi- 
cannon  drakes.  1642  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  The 
Walls  . .  are  singularly  well  fortified  with  Brass  and  Iron 
Guns,  both  Culverins  and  Demi-Cannon-Cuts. 

Demi-caponier  :  see  Demi-  5. 

+  De  mica  stor.  Obs.  Also  -caster,  [a.  F. 
demi-castor  i  chapeau  de  poil  de  castor  melange  ’ 
(Racine  17th  c.)  :  see  Demi-  8,  Castor  F]  a.  An 
inferior  quality  of  beaveFs  fur,  or  a  mixture  of 
beaver’s  and  other  fur  :  usually  attrib.,  as  in  demi- 
castor  hat.  b.  A  hat  made  of  this. 

1637  Lane.  Witts  II.  142  To  Wm  Nickson  one  demicastor 
hatt.  C1645  Howell  Lett.  III.  xi,  In  that  more  subtill  air 
of  yours  tinsell  sometimes  passes  for  tissue,  Venice  Beads 
for  Perl,  and  Demicastors  for  Bevers.  1721  C.  King  Brit. 
Mcrch.  II.  236  Beaver,  Demicastor,  and  Felt  Hats,  made 
in . .  Paris. 

fig.  a  1658  Cleveland  Sir  I.  Presbyter  58  Pray  for  the 
Mitred  Authors,  and  defie  Those  Demicastors  of  Divinity. 

Demication  :  see  Dimi-. 

+  De  miceint.  Obs.  Forms  :  5-6  demycent, 
-sent,  dymyceynt,  -sent,  dymisent,  dymysen, 
-son.  [a.  F.  demi-ceint,  demi-ceinct,  1  a  halfe- 
girdle ;  a  womans  girdle,  whose  forepart  is  of 
gold  or  siluer,  and  hinder  of  silke,  &e.’  (Cotgr.)  ; 
f.  demi-  half  +  OF.  ceint L.  cinctum  girdle.]  A 
girdle  having  ornamental  work  only  in  the  front. 

1483  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (18 11)  116  A  dymysen  with  a  red 
crosse  harnossid  with  siluer  wrought  with  golde.  1503  Will 
of  Tymperlcy  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  dymysent  gyrdell  of  siluer 
&  gilt.  Ibid.,  A  dymycent  withoute  any  corse  of  siluer  & 
gilt,  c  1524  Churchw .  Ace.  St.  Maryhill,  London  (Nichols 
1797)  128  A  demysent  with  a  cheyne  and  a  pommander  and 
a  pendent.  1538  Bury  Wilts  (1S50)  136  My  best  harnysid 
gyrdyll  of  gold  callyd  a  dymysent.  1543  Nottingham  Rec. 

III.  397  My  dymyson  gyrdylle  and  my  coralle  beydes. 
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DEMI-CIRCLE. 


DEMI-MONDE. 


Demi-chamfron :  see  Demi-  3. 

Demi-circle  (de’miisauk’l).  [Demi-  10.] 

1.  A  semicircle.  Now  rare. 

1654  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  308  Mathematical  and  magical 
curiosities  . .  a  balance  on  a  demi-circle.  1662  Gerbier 
Frinc.  2  How  a  Point,  Line,  Angle,  Demi-circle  . .  must  be 
made.  1726  Cavallier  Mem.  in.  185  The  Hill  being  in 
the  form  of  a  Demi-Circle.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist. 
4*  Fop.  xxl  §  11.  370  A  demi-circle  of  glory  edged  with  clouds. 

2.  Surveying.  An  instrument  of  semicircular  form 
used  for  measuring  angles. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  Demi-circle,  .amodest  substitute 
for  the  theodolite. 

Hence  Demi-ci  rcular  a.,  semicircular. 

1821  Lockhart  Valerino  I.  ix.  146  The  party  might  consist 
of  about  twenty,  who  reclined  along  one  demi-circular  couch. 

Demi-coronal:  see  Demi-  2. 

t  De-mi-cro;ss.  06s.  [Demi-  i,  io.] 

1.  The  title  of  one  of  the  degrees  among  the 
Knights  of  Malta. 

1788  Piet.  Tour  thro'  Part  of  Europe  19  There  are  also  some 
Detni-crosses,  who,  by  express  permission,  are  authorized 
to  wear  the  golden  cross  with  three  points. 

2.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes  :  see  quot. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Demi-cross,  an  instrument 

used  by  the  Dutch  to  take  the  sun’s  altitude,  or  that  of 
a  star  at  sea.  .The  Demi-cross  is  of  this  figure  :  J_- 

Demi-crotchet,  -cuirass:  see  Demi-  9,  3. 

Demi-culverin  (demijkzrlverin).  06s.  exc. 
Hist.  [ad.  F.  demi-coulevrine :  see  Demi-  4  and 
Culverin.]  A  kind  of  cannon  formerly  in  use,  of 
about  4 1  inches  bore. 

1587  Harrison  England  11.  xvi.  (1877)  1.  281  Demie  Cul- 
uerijn  weigheth  three  thousand  pounds.  1598  B.  Jonson 
Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  111.  i,  They  had  planted  mee  three  demi- 
culuerings,  just  in  the  mouth  of  the  breach.  1611  Coryat 
Crudities  104  One  . .  was  exceeding  great . .  about  sixteene 
foote  long,  made  of  brasse,  a  demy  culverin.  1627  CArT. 
Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  xiv.  70.  1692  Lvttrell Brief  Eei. 

(1857)  II.  372  The  feild  train  of  artillery  in  the  Tower  for 
Flanders  . .  are  to  consist  of  23  pounders,  10  sakers,  and 
8  demiculverins.  1772  Simes  Mil.  Guide,  Demi-culverin. 
It  is  a  very  good  field  piece.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  xvi.  685  Demiculverins  from  a  ship  of  war  were  ranged 
along  the  parapets. 

attrib.  1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  165  She  carries., 
six  iron  demiculverin  drakes.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Feb. 
vn.  (1703'  II.  219  Retiring  about  Demy  Culveringshot  behind 
a  Stone  Wall. 

Demi-damsel,-deify,  -devil:  see  Demi-  n,  14. 

Demidiate:  see  Dimi-. 

Demi-distance,  -ditone,  -farthing,  -galo- 
nier,  -gardebras:  see  Demi-  5,  9,  7,  3. 

Demi-equitant :  see  Demi-  13. 
tDemi-galliot,  -galleyot.  [Demi  a. :  cf. 
F.  demi-gallre,  It.  mezza  galea  (Jal).]  A  small¬ 
sized  galliot  or  brigantine  formerly  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

1632  W.  Lithgow  Trav.  B.  v.  180  This  Tartaneta,  or  Demi 
galleyot,  belonged  to  the  lie  of  Stagiro,  aunciently  Thasia. 

t  Demi-gauntlet.  Surg.,  06s. 

1706  Phillips  Demi-gantlet,  a  sort  of  Bandage  us’d  in  the 
setting  of  disjoynted  Fingers.  1823  in  Crabbe  Techn.  Diet. 

t  Demi-girdle.  06s.  =  Demiceint,  q.v. 

ISO!  [see  Demi  A.  II.].  1533111  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (i&go) 
155  A  dymye  gyrdell.  1535  Ibid.  170  A  demye  gyrdell. 

Demigod  (de  migod).  [Demi-  ii  :  rendering 
L.  semideus. ]  In  ancient  mythology,  etc. :  A  being 
partly  of  divine  nature,  as  one  sprung  from  the 
intercourse  of  a  deity  and  a  mortal,  or  a  man 
raised  to  divine  rank  ;  a  minor  or  inferior  deity. 

r53°  Pai.sgr.  366  What  so  ever  goddes  or  demye  goddes 
that  they  be.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)278  They  did 
sacrifice,  .unto  the  demy-gods,  Androcrates.  .and  Polyidus. 
1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  in.  ii.  115  What  demie  God  Hath 
come  so  neere  creation?  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  796  The 
great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim  . .  A  thousand  Demy- 
Gods  on  golden  seats,  Frequent  and  full.  1712  Pope  Ver- 
tumnus  75  A  thousand  sylvans,  demigods,  and  gods  That 
haunt  our  mountains.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  viii.  307 
The  gods  and  demi-gods  of  pagan  antiquity.  1878  Emerson 
Misc.  Papers,  Fort,  of  Repub.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  388  Ark¬ 
wright  and  Whitney  were  the  demi-gods  of  cotton. 

De  migO’cldess.  rare.  [Demi-  i  i  +  goddess : 
rendering  L.  semideal]  A  female  demigod. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  498  The  most  antique 
demi-goddesses  that  ever  were.  1788  Mrs.  Hughes  Hen. 
4- 1  sab.  I.  74  Her  whole  appearance,  .reminded  the  beholder 
of  a  nymph  or  demy  goddess.  1836-48  B.  D.  Walsh  Arts- 
toph.,  Clouds  1.  iv,  Or  am  I  to  think  that  the  musical  maids 
Are  certain  divine  demigoddesses  ? 

Hence  Demig-o  ddess-ship. 

.  1858  in  Grosart's  Spenser  (1882)  III.  p.  xciii,  Upon  Rosa- 
linde  . .  an  affection  of  the  demigoddess-ship  . .  is  . .  charged. 

Demi-gorge  (de’miigpudg).  Fortif.  [Demi- 
5.]  That  part  of  the  internal  polygon  from  the 
angle  of  the  curtain  to  the  centre  of  the  bastion 
(or  point  where  the  lines  of  the  two  adjacent  cur¬ 
tains  intersect)  ;  forming  half  of  the  gorge  or  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bastion. 

1706  in  Phillips (ed.  Kersey).  1755  T.  Forbes  in  C.  Gist’s 
j/rnls.  (1893)  151  The  length  of  the  Curtains  is  about  30  feet, 
and  the  Demigorge  of  the  Bastions  about  eighty.  1851 
J.  S._  Macaulay  Field  Fortif.  29  Vaubah  strengthened  the 
continued  line  with  redans  placed  260  yards  apart,  having 
30  yards  of  demigorge,  and  44  yards  of  capital.  1859  F.  A. 
Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  267  Set  off  40  yards  on  each 
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side  of  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counterscarp  for  their 
demi-gorges. 

+  Demigraine.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  demigraine 
pomegranate :  cf.  F.  grenade  pomegranate,  also 
name  of  a  stuff.]  Name  of  some  textile  fabric. 

1540  Ld.  Trcas.  Accts.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I. 
*302  To  be  ane  cote  to  the  Fwle,  vi  quarteris  Deme-grane 
and  vi  quarteris  Frenche  3allow. 

+  Demigrane.  Obs.  [a.  F.  demigraine 
(Cotgr.),  var.  of  migraine ,  med.L.  demigrdnia ,  for 
L.  hemierdnia,  a.  Gr.  ypucpaviov  pain  on  one  side 
of  the  head.]  =  IIemickania. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  301  And  for  demigrania  J?ou 
schalt  lete  blood  in  [?e  templis  of  his  heed  . .  I  hadde  a  Jong 
man  . .  pat  hadde  demigrayn  of  hoot  cause. 

t  De  migrate,  V .  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
demigrdre  to  migrate  from,  depart,  f.  De-  I.  2  + 
migrdre  to  Migrate.]  intr.  To  remove  to  another 
place  or  dwelling;  to  migrate. 

1623  Cockeram,  Demigrate ,  to  change  houses.  1651  Biggs 
New  Disp.  r  288  Hath  it  demigrated  to  another  place? 

Hence  f  Demigra'tion. 

1623  Cockeram,  Demigration,  a  changing  of  places,  or 
houses.  1628  Bp.  Hall  Quo  Vadis  ?  §  22  Are  wee  so  foolish 
that  . .  wee  will  needs  bring  upon  our  selues  . .  the  curse 
of  Cain  . .  that  is,  of  demigration  ?  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy 
II.  v,  The  reason  . .  of  this  sudden  demigration. 

Demi-groat:  see  Demi-  7. 
t  De*mi-ha:ke,-haque.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also 
9  demy-hag.  [Demi*  4.]  A  fire-arm  used. in  the 
1 6th  c. ;  a  smaller  kind  of  Haque  or  Hackbut. 
Also  called  half-haque ,  half-hagg. 

1541  Act  33  Hen .  VII 7,  c.  6  No  person  ..  shall  shote  in 
anie  crossehowe,  handgunne,  hagbut  or  demy  hake.  [1549 
Compl.  Scotl.  vi.  41  Hagbutes  of  croche,  half  haggis,  cul- 
verenis.]  1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  (1588)  477  If  any 
person  have  . .  used  or  kept  . .  any  hagbut  or  demyhake. 
1801  Strutt  Sports  4*  Past.  11.  i.  52  In  addition  to  the  hand¬ 
guns,  I  meet  with  other  instruments  of  like  kind  . .  namely 
demy  hags,  or  hag  butts.  1834  Fenny  Cycl.  II.  373/1  The 
demihaque  was  a  kind  of  long  pistol,  the  butt-end  of  which 
was  made  to  curve  so  as  almost  to  become  a  semicircle. 

Demi-hearse  :  see  Demi-  6. 

De:mi-h.u*nter.  Watchmaking.  [Demi-  ii.] 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  4-  Clockm.  80  [A]  Demi  Hunter 
. .  [is]  a  Watch  case  in  which  a  glass  of  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  hunting  cover  is  let  into  it. 

t  Demi-isl.and.  06s.  Also  -Hand.  [Demi- 
ii.]  A  peninsula. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxxii.  xxi.  822  Peloponnesus  is  a  demie 
island  [peninsula],  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  II.  iv.  vi. 
§  8.  245  He  was  kept  vnder  sure  guard  in  a  demie-Iland. 
1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  in.  (1673)2/2  It  is  a  demy-island, 
or  Peninsula,  environed  on  all  sides  with  waters. 

Hence  f  Demi-i  slander,  an  inhabitant  of  a 
peninsula. 

a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Fam.  Epist.  Wks.  (1711)  146 
We  can  hardly  repair  unto  you  demi-islanders,  without 
dancing  and  tossing  on  your  arm  of  the  sea. 

+  Demi-isle.  06s.  =prec. 

1609  PIolland  A  mm.  Marcell.  xxii.  viii.  200  That  Biland, 
or  demy  Isle  which  the  Sindi  inhabit.  1610  —  Camden's 
Brit.  1.  189  From  S.  Michaels  mount  southward  . .  there  is 
thrust  forth  a  bi-land  or  demi-isle.  1776  Mickle  tr.  Camoen's 
Lusiad  284  Southward  sea-girt  she  forms  a  demi-isle. 

Demi-jambe  :  see  Demi-  3. 

Demijohn  (de-miid^n).  Forms:  8  demijan, 
9  demijean,  demi-john,  demijohn.  [In  F.  dame - 
jeanne  (1694  Th.  Corneille  dame-jane,  1701  Fure- 
tiere  Dame Jeanne ,  lit.  '  Dame  Jane’)  ;  so  Sp.  dama- 
juana  (as  if  Dama  Juana)  ;  mod.Pr.,  in  different 
dialects,  dama-jana ,  damajano ,  damojano,  dame- 
jano ,  dabajano ,  debajano ;  Cat.  damajana ;  It. 
damigiana ;  mod.  Arabic  dama- 

jdnaii ,  ddmajdnali,  etc.  in  19th  c.  lexicons. 

T  he  current  Eng.  form  is  the  result  of  popular  perversion 
as  in  *  sparrow-grass ' ;  the  earlier  demijan ,  demijean ,  ap¬ 
proach  more  closely  to  the  F.  and  Romanic,  whence  the 
word  was  adopted.  The  original  nationality  and  etymology 
of  tfie  word  are  disputed :  see  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew  in  A  cademy 
14  Oct.  1893.  Some  have  assumed  the  Arabic  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Romanic  forms,  and  have  sought  to  explain  this  as  of 
Persian  origin,  and  derived  from  the  name  of  the  town 
Damghan  or  Damaghan,  a  commercial  em¬ 

porium  S.E.  of  the  Caspian.  But  this  is  not  supported  by 
any  historical  evidence ;  moreover,  the  word  does  not  occur  in 
Persian  dictionaries,  nor  in  Arabic  lexicons  before  the  19th  c., 
and  the  unfixedness  of  its  form  ( ddmijdnati ,  ddmajdnali , 
damajdnati ,  dam  an  jdnaii)  points,  in  the  opinion  of  Arabic 
scholars,  to  its  recent  adoption  from  some  foreign  language, 
probably  from  Levantine  use  of  It.  damigiana.  Assuming 
the  word  to  be  Romanic,  some  have  taken  the  Provencal 
and  Catalan  forms  as  the  starting-point,  and  conjectured  for 
these  either  a  L.  type  *dimididtta  from  dhnidium  half  (Alart 
in  Rev.  Lang.  Rom.  Jan.  1877),  or  the  phrase  de  medidna  of 
middle  or  mean  (size)  (in  illustration  of  which  Darmesteter 
cites  from  a  13th  c.  tariff  of  Narbonne  the  phrase  ‘ampolas 
de  mieja  megeira  *  =  L.  ampullds  de  media  mensura).  But 
these  suggestions  fail  to  explain  the  initial  da-  prevalent  in 
all  the  la  rigs. ;  on  account  of  which  M.  Paul  Meyer  (like 
Littre)  thinks  that  all  the  Romanic  forms  are  simply  adapta¬ 
tions  or  transliterations  of  the  French,  this  being  simply 
Dame  Jeanne  ‘Dame  Jane’,  as  a. popular  appellation  (cf. 
Bcllarmiue,  greybeard,  etc.).  This  is  also  most  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  historical  Evidence  at  present  known,  since 
the  word  occurs  in  French  in  the  17th  c.,  while  no  trace  of  it 
equally  early  has  been  found  elsewhere.] 

A  large  bottle  with  bulging  body  and  narrow  neck, 
holding  from  3  to  10  (or,  in  extreme  cases,  2  to  15) 


gallons,  and  usually  cased  in  wicker-  or  rush-work, 
with  one  or  two  handles  of  the  same,  for  convenience 
of  transport. 

An  ordinary  size  is  5  gallons.  Demijohns  of  clear  glass,  of 
ovate-quadrilateral  section  in  the  body  (14x16  inches  diam.), 
are  employed  to  export  vinegar  and  spirits  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  are  in  common  household  use  in  the  islands. 

I  The  name  is  sometimes  also  given  to  vessels  of  earthenware 
I  or  stoneware  similarly  cased. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1776',  Dame  jeanne,  a  de¬ 
mijan,  or  large  bottle,  containing  about  four  or  five  gallons, 
covered  with  basket-work,  and  much  used  in  merchant-ships. 
1803  Capt.  Fellowes  in  Naval  Chron.  X.  383,  I  perceived 
one  of  the  seamen  emptying  a  demijean  . .  containing  five 
gallons.  [Notin  Todd  1818,  nor  in  Pantologia  1819.I  1828 
Webster,  Demijohn ,  a  glass  vessel  or  bottle  enclosed  in 
wicker-work.  1842  Dickens  Amcr.  Notes  (1850)  122/2  Two 
large  stone  jars  in  wicker  cases,  technically  known  as  demi¬ 
johns.  1859  leisure  Hour  No.  406.  626  Archy  paraded 
round  the  table  with  a  huge  demijohn  made  of  unglazed 
brick-earth.  1880  Times  7  May  3  The  price  paid  for  them 
was  said  to  be  a  ‘  demijohn  ’  of  rum.  1894  Letterfr.  Messrs. 
Scrutton ,  Sons ,  4-  Co.,  We  have  at  present  500  demijohns 
filled  with  vinegar  going  by  one  of  our  steamers  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Comb.  1884  L.  Oliphant  Haifa  (1887)  z34  Cisterns,  .some 
of  them  demijohn-shaped. 

Demi-lance  (de-mi|lans).  Forms :  5  demyo 
launce,  6  demy-,  deme-,  demi-,  dimilaunce, 
dimilance,  6-7  demy-,  6-8  demilance,  7  demi- 
launce,  6-9  demi-lance,  [a.  F.  demie  lance  (15th 
c.  in  Littre) :  cf.  Demi-  3.] 

1.  A  lance  with  short  shaft,  used  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxii.  487  Charlemagn  . . 
helde  a  demye  launce  in  hys  hande.  1563  87  FoxeA.  4-  M. 
(1596)  307/1  Who  in  the  waie  stroke  the  lord  Gilbert  Hum- 
sard  such  a  blow  with  his  demilance,  that  he  feld  both. him 
and  his  horsse  to  the  ground.  1598  Deloney  Jacke  Newb. 
ii.  43  Fiftie  tall  men  . .  demilances  in  their  hands.  1697 
Dryden  Virgil  vii.  1010  Light  demi-lances  from  afar  they 
throw,  Fasten’d  with  leathern  thongs,  to  gall  the  foe.  1877 
MissYonge  Cameo s  III.  xxx.  301  He  struck  him  such  a 
blow  with  his  demi-lance  as  to  unhorse  him. 

attrib.  1658  J.  Burbury  Hist.  Christina  A lessandra  358 
His  Holinesse  likewise  ordered  that  five  of  his  demy-lance 
men  should  every  day  wait  by  turns  on  her  Majesty. 

2.  A  light  horseman  armed  with  a  demilance. 
In  the  literal  sense,  obs.  by  1600,  exc.  as  historical ; 
in  1 7th  c.  often  used  humorously  like  *  cavalier 

1544  Cranmer  in  M.  Burrows  Worthies  A  ll Souls  v.  (1874) 
65  To  send  up  one  demy-launce  well  furnished.  1560  Diurn. 
O c current s  (1833)  56  Vm  fute  men  and  xviijc  lycht  horsemen 
and  dimilances.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxi.  §  48  Nine- 
teene  Knights,  sixe  hundred  demi-Lances.  1631  Shirley 
Love's  Cruelty  111.  ii,  Be  not  angry,  demi-lance.  1755  Carte 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  55  The  forces  under  his  command  consisting 
of  600  demilances,  200  archers  on  horsebacke,  3000  on  foot. 
1849  J.  Grant  Kirkaldy  ofGr.  ix.  82  Kirkaldy  with  his  troop 
of  demi-lances  accompanied  this  column  of  the  army. 
Hence  Demi-lancer  =  Demi-lance  2. 

1552  Huloet,  Dimilauncer  or  bearer  of  a  dimilaunce, 
lancearius.  1625  Markham  Sonldiers  Accid .  40  The 
second  Troope  of  Horse  were  called  Launders  or  Demi- 
launciers .  1767  Entick  London  I.  452  A  large  body  of 

demi-lancers  in  bright  armour. 

Demi-lass:  see  Demi-  ii. 

Demi'litarize,  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  Military 
+  -IZE.]  Irans.  To  take  away  the  military  organ¬ 
ization  from.  (In  quot.  referring  to  the  organization 
of  the  Austrian  ‘  military  frontier ’).  Hence  De¬ 
mi  Titariza'tion. 

1883  A.  J.  Patterson  in  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Oct.  1/2  Two  out 
of  the  Croatian  frontier  regiments  were  demilitarized.  But 
.  the  Hungarians,  .delayed  the  process  of  demilitarization. 

Demilune  (de'milhln),  s6.  (a.)  [a.  F  demilune, 
in  1 6—1 7th  c.  demie  lune  half  moon  :  cf.  Demi-  ro.] 
+  1.  gen.  A  i  half-moon  a  crescent.  Obs. 
a  1734  North  Lives  (1808)  I.  228  (D.)  An  immense  mass  of 
stone  of  the  shape  of  a  demilune,  a  1734  —  Exam.  m.  vii. 
§  95  (1740)  578  These  stately  Figures  were  planted  in  a 
Demilune  about  an  huge  Fire. 

2.  Fortif.  An  outwork  resembling  a  bastion  with 
a  crescent -shaped  gorge,  constructed  to  protect  a 
bastion  or  curtain. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Demi-Lunc,  Half  Moon,  in  for¬ 
tification,  an  outwork  . .  consisting  of  two  faces,  and  two 
little  flanks.  1870  Daily  News  26  Sept.,  Demi-lunes  have 
been  constructed  before  the  gates  of  Paris. 

3.  Physiol.  Demilunes  ( crescents )  of  Giannuzzi 
or  Heidenhain :  certain  crescent-shaped  proto¬ 
plasmic  bodies  found  in  the  salivary  glands. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Demilune  of  Giannuzzi,  a  granular 
mass  of  protoplasm,  of  semilunar  form,  which  forms  part  of 
the  cell-contents  of  the  salivary  cells. 

B.  adj.  Crescent-shaped,  semilunar. 

1885  Proc.  R.Soc.  19  Mar.  215  The  demilune  cells  and  the 
serous  cells,  which  are  present . .  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland 
of  the  cat. 

Demi-lustre,  -mentonnidre,  -metamor¬ 
phosis,  -metope  :  see  Demi-  8,  3,  12,  10. 
Demi-man  :  see  Demi  a. 

II  Demi-monde  (dsmfimdhd,  de’miimpnd).  [Fr. ; 
lit.  ‘  half-world  ’,  ‘  half-and-half  society  ’,  a  phrase 
invented  by  Dumas  the  younger.  Cf.  Demi-rep.] 
The  class  of  women  of  doubtful  reputation  and 
social  standing,  upon  the  outskirts  of  ‘  society.’ 
(Sometimes,  though  improperly,  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  courtesans  in  general.) 


DEMI-OSTADE. 

1855  Fraser's  Mag.  LI.  579  His  [Dumas’]  Demi-Monde  is 
the  link  between  good  and  bad  society,  .the  world  of  com¬ 
promised  women,  a  social  limbo,  the  inmates  of  which,  .are 
perpetually  struggling  to  emerge  into  the  paradise  of  honest 
and  respectable  ladies.  1884  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Zero  xiv,  The 
demi- Monde  overflowed  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  1893  A*  V. 
Nation  27  Apr.  320/1  His  province  is  the  demi-monde,  the 
Boheme  of  the  modern  Miirger,  the  Paris  of  Zola  and  the 
Naturalists. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  1864  Sala  Quite  Alone  I.  i.  10  ‘  Is  she 
demi-monde?’. .‘  Nobody  knows’. 

Demi-natured  :  see  Demi-  14. 

Deminish,  etc. :  see  Diminish,  etc. 
t  Demi-ostade,  -ostage.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc. 
damyostage.  [a.  OF.  demie  ostade,  hostade ,  estade , 
f.  demi,  -e  half  +  os  lade,  hostade,  austade ,  ‘  the  stufTe 
worsted  or  woosted’  (Cotgr.  1611).]  A  stuff: 
apparently  half-worsted  half-linen,  linsey-woolsey. 

1537  Ld.  Treets.  A  cels.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I. 
290  Twa  steikis  of  double  Damyostage  to  hing  about  the 
Quein  [at  her  funeral],  1538  A  herd.  Reg.  V.  16  (Jam.),  A 
hogtone  of  demyostage  begareit  with  veluot.  [1593  tr. 
Guicciardini' s  Dcscr.  Low  Countreys  33  b,  Sarges  or  Sayes, 
Wosteds,  Demi-wosteds  [It.  os  fate ,  mezze  osteite]  or  Russels. 
1764  Anderson  Orig.  Commerce  (1787)  II.  112  To  England, 
Antwerp  sent  . .  linen  both  fine  and  coarse,  serges,  demy 
ostades (quaere  if  not  worsteds?),  tapestry.  1882  Caulfeild 
&  Saward  Diet.  Needlework ,  Demyostage,  a  description  of 
Taminy,  or  woollen  cloth,  formerly  used  in  Scotland.] 

Demi-parallel :  see  Demi-  5. 

+  Demi-parcel.  Obs.  [Demi-  7.]  The  half. 

a  1592  Greene  Alphonsus  (1861)  232  My  tongue  denies  for 
to  set  forth  The  demi-parcel  of  your  valiant  deeds. 

Demi-pauldron,  -pectinate,  -pesade, 
-pike:  see  Demi-  3,  13,  6. 

Demi-pique  (de-mi, pfk),a.  (sb.)  Also  7  -pick. 
[Demi-  10.] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  saddle :  ‘  Half-peaked 9 ;  having  a 
peak  of  about  half  the  height  of  that  of  the  older 
war-saddle. 

B.  as  sb.  A  demi-pique  saddle. 

1695  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3104/4  He  had  on  a  Demy-Pick 
Crimson  Velvet  Saddle.  1761  Earl  Pembroke  Milit.  Equit . 
(1778)  9  To  be  as  firm,  to  work  as  well,  and  be  quite  as  much 
at  his  ease  [on  the  bare  back]  as  on  any  demipique  saddle. 
1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  3  Send  Williams  thither, 
with  my  saddle-horse  and  the  demi  pique.  1819  Scott 
Legend  Montrose  ii,  His  rider  occupied  his  demipique,  or 
war-saddle,  with  an  air  that  shewed  it  was  his  familiar  seat. 
1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  xv\\.  (1859)  450  Two  stout  ponies 
..ready  saddled  with  old  fashioned  demipiques  and  large 
holsters  at  each  of  the  saddle  bows. 

De^mi-piqued  (-pfkt),  a.  Also  8  -peak’d, 
[f.  prec.  + -ED.]  =prec.  A. 

1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  I.  x,  He  was  master  of  a  very 
handsome  demi-peak’d  saddle,  quilted  on  the  seat  with  green 
plush.  1761  Earl  Pembroke  Milit.  Equit.  (1778)  17  Nobody 
can  be  truly  said  to  have  a  seat,  who  is  not  equally  firm  on 
flat,  or  demipiqued  saddles. 

Demi-placard,  -placate,  -pommada,  -pre¬ 
misses:  see  Demi-  3,  6,  12. 
t  De  mi-pirppet.  Obs.  [Demi-  io.]  A  half¬ 
sized  or  dwarf  puppet. 

1610  Siiaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  36  You  demy-Puppets,  that  By 
Moone-shine  doe  the  greene  sowre  Ringlets  make. 

Demi-quaver,  -relief:  see  Demi-  9,  12. 

Demi-rep  (de-mi,rep).  Also -rip.  [f.  Demi-  ii 
+  ‘  rep,  for  reputation ,’  mentioned  by  Swift  Polite 
Conversation ,  Introd.  p.  Ii,  among  ‘some  abbre¬ 
viations  exquisitely  refined, ’  then  in  current  use. 
Cf.  also  reputable,  in  common  use  in  18th  c.  in 
sense  ‘honourable,  respectable,  decent’,  and  dis¬ 
reputable^  A  woman  whose  character  is  only 
half  reputable  ;  a  woman  of  doubtful  reputation 
or  suspected  chastity. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv.  ix,  He  had  yet  no  knowledge 
of  that  character  which  is  vulgarly  called  a  demirep,  that  is 
to  say,  a  woman  that  intrigues  with  every  man  she  likes, 
under  the  name  and  appearance  of  virtue,  .in  short,  whom 
every  body  knows  to  be  what  no  body  calls  her.  1754  Con¬ 
noisseur  No.  4,  An  order  of  females  lately  sprung  up  . . 
usually  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  Demi-Reps; 
a  word  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  dictionaries,  a  1764 
Lloyd  Poems ,  A  Talc ,  Venus . .  The  greatest  demirep  above. 
1831  Lytton  Godolph.  57  A  coaxing  note  from  some  titled 
demirep  affecting  the  De  Stael.  1887  Athenaeum  12  Nov. 
631  His  heroine  appears  . .  more  of  the  demirep  than  has 
been  commonly  known. 

attrib.  1784  New  Spectator  XX.  4/1  Adepts  in  the  demi- 
rip  language.  1841  Edin.  Rev.  LXXIII.  382  Women  of  the 
demirep  genus,  transf.  1863  A.  Gilchrist  Life  IV.  Blake 
I.  99  The  now  dingy  demi-rep  street. 

Hence  Demire'pdom,  the  domain  or  world  of 
demi-reps  ;  the  demi-monde. 

1839  Carlyle  in  Froude  Life  in  London  I.  vi.  158, 1  do  not 
see  well  what  good  I  can  get  by  meeting  him  much,  or  Lady 
B.  and  demirepdom. 

Demi-revetment.  Fortif.  [a.  F.  demi-re- 
vHemcnt :  see  Demi-  5.]  A  revetment  or  retaining 
wall  for  the  face  of  a  rampart,  which  is  carried  not 
to  the  top,  but  only  as  high  as  the  cover  in  front 
of  it,  leaving  the  rest  as  an  earthen  rampart  at  the 
natural  slope.  So  Demi-reve  tted  ppl.  a.  (see 
quot.). 

1857  Birch  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  106  At  Mespila  and 
Larissa,  the  walls  were  demi-revetted,  or  faced  with  stone 
only  half  way  up  ;  namely  about  50  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  J874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Demi-revetment. 
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Demisable  (dAnai-zabd),  a.  [f.  Demise  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  demised. 

1657  Sir  H.  Grimstone  in  Croke  Reports  I.  499  The  land 
..  was.  .copyhold  land,  and  demisable  in  fee.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  97  That  they  have  been  demised,  or  de¬ 
misable,  by  copy  of  court  roll  immemorially.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  206  It  was  contended  that  the  manor  and 
fishery  were  not  demisable  under  the  power,  as  no  rent  was 
then  paid  for  them. 

t  Demrsal.  Obs.  [f.  Demise  v.]  What  is 
demised  :  =  Demise  i  b. 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  53  3/2  He  only  got  a  Broken 
Pate.  Turn'd  out  to  Grass  from  all  Demisals.  Ibid.  No. 
56  3/1  Or  on  the  Sex  spent  your  Demisals,  And  therefore 
seek  to  make  Reprizals. 

II  De’iui-sailg.  Law.  [Fr.]  Half-blood. 
[i575_17°8  Tcrmes  de  la  Ley  (as  Anglo-French)  Halfe 
bloode.  Demy  sancke  on  sangue.]  1797-1820  Tomlins 
Laws  Diet.  Demy-sangue ,  half-blood  [as  in]  brothers  of  the 
half-blood,  because  they  had  not  both  one  father  and  mother. 
1823  Crabbe  Techn.  Diet. 

Demi-sap.  Fortif.  [Demi-  5.]  A  Sap,  or 
trench  of  approach,  with  a  single  parapet. 

1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4251/2  We  began  the  Demi-Saps  on 
the  Right  and  Left.  1708  Ibid.  No.  4467/3  A  Demy-Sap 
was  begun  from  the  Right  of  the  Attack  on  the  Right. 

Demise  (dfrnorz),  sb.  [app.  of  Anglo-Fr. 
origin :  demise  or  desmise  is  not  recorded  in  OF., 
but  is  regularly  formed  as  the  fem.  sb.  from  pa.  pple. 
of  desmettre ,  d&metire,  to  send  away,  dismiss,  rejl . 
to  resign,  abdicate :  cf.  F.  mise,  remise.  In  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  prefix  being  identical  with  L.  de -,  there 
is  a  manifest  tendency  to  treat  it  as  De-  I.  1,  as  if 
to  ‘  hand  down  ’  or  ‘  lay  down*  were  the  notion.] 

1.  Law .  Conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  estate  by 
will  or  lease. 

1509-10  Act  1  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  18  §  2  All  Dymyses,  Leses, 
releses.  .made,  .by  her  or  to  her.  1587  Lady  Stafford  in 
Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  210  Nor  [shall]  any  hinderaunce 
growe  to  theim  by  this  demize.  1638  Sanderson  Serm.  II. 
94  In  a  demise  a  man  parteth  with  more  of  his  interest ;  he 
transmitteth  together  with  the  possession,  the  use  also  or 
fruit  of  the  thing  letten  or  demised.  1817  W.  Selvvyn  Law 
Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1120  Plaintiff  held  by  virtue  of  a  de¬ 
mise.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop.  v.  §  1.  206  The  proper  mode 
of  granting  an  estate  for  years  at  common  law  is  by  words 
of  demise  followed  by  the  entry  of  the  lessee. 

+  b.  The  estate  demised.  Obs.  rare, 
a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  I.  725  (R.),  I  conceive  it  ridiculous 
to  make  the  condition  of  an  indenture  something  that  is 
necessarily  annext  to  the  possession  of  the  demise. 

2.  Transference  or  devolution  of  sovereignly,  as 
by  the  death  or  deposition  of  the  sovereign ;  usually 
in  phr.  demise  of  the  crown. 

[1547  Act  1  Edw .  VI,  c.  7  Preamb.,  Which  Actions,  .by  the 
Death  or  Demise  of  the  Kings  of  this  Realm  have  been  dis¬ 
continued.  1660  Bond  Scut.  Reg.  58  The  King  hath  a  per¬ 
petual  succession,  and  never  dyeth  ;  For  in  Law  it  is  called 
the  demise  of  the  King,  and  there  is  no  Inter-regnum.]  1689 
Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II.  299  That  King  James  ..  had  by 
demise  abdicated  himself  and  wholly  vacated  his  right. 
1714  Swift  Present  State  of  Affairs,  The  regents  appointed 
by  parliament  upon  the  demise  of  the  crown.  1765  Black- 
stone  Comm.  I.  249  When  Edward  the  Fourth  . .  was 
driven  from  his  throne  for  a  few  months  . .  this  temporary 
transfer  of  his  dignity  was  denominated  his  demise.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  534  The  unexpected  demise  of  the 
crown  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  1857  Sir  J.  F. 
W.  Hersciiel  Essays  615  Demise  of  the  chair. 

3.  Transferred  to  the  death  or  decease  which 
occasions  the  demise  of  an  estate,  etc. ;  hence, 
popularly,  =  Decease,  death. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  I.  ii.  7  Her  father’s  con¬ 
siderable  estate,  on  his  demise,  .went  with  the  name.  1799 
Med.  Jrnl.  1. 206  We  lament  the  earl}' demise  of  this  favourite 
friend  of  science.  1846  McCulloch  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 
I.  417  To  trace  their  lives  from  the  moment  of  their  birth, 
marking  the  exact  period  of  the  demise  of  each  individual. 
1878  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  43  The  Odyssey  does  not 
bring  us  to  the  demise  of  Odusseus. 

fg.  1839  Times  13  May,  After  the  ostensible  demise  of 
the  outward  cabinet,  i860  T.  L.  Peacock  Wks.  (1875)  HI. 
473  The  demise  of  that  periodical  prevented  the  publication. 

Demise  (d/m9i*z),  v.  [f.  Demise  sb.\ 

1.  Law.  {trails. )  To  give,  grant,  convey,  or  trans¬ 
fer  (an  estate)  by  will  or  by  lease. 

1480  Bury  Wills  (1850)  64  By  oure  chartre  beryng  the  date 
of  thees  presentes  have  dimised,  assigned,  deliuered  . .  to 
Henri  Hardman  clerk, William  Dufleld..the  forseid  maner. 
1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  61  §  1  To  lette  and  demyse  fermes 
ther  for  the  terme  of  vij  yere  and  undir.  1587  Lady  Staf¬ 
ford  in  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  208  Woods  . .  to  be 
demized  to  a  yong  man.  1661  J.  Stephens  Procurations  38 
Afterwards  Q.  Eliz.  . .  did  demise  the  said  Commandery 
and  Rectory  to  Dr.  Forth.  1733  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  II.  7 
For  demising  away  the  Impropriations  annexed  to  Bishop- 
ricks  and  Colleges.  *844  Williams  Real  Prop.  (1877)  445 
This  word  demise  operates  as  an  absolute  covenant  for  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  lands  by  the  lessee. 

b.  To  convey  or  transfer  (a  title  or  dignity) ;  esp. 
said  of  the  transmission  of  sovereignty,  as  by  the 
abdication  or  death  of  the  sovereign. 

1670  Cotton  Espcrnon  1.  1.  37  His  Majesty  would  have 
given  them  in  Sovereignty,  and  have  demis’d  to  him  the 
Title  of  the  Crown.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  249  When 
we  say  the  demise  of  the  crown,  we  mean  only  that  ..  the 
kingdom  is  transferred  or  demised  to  his  successor.  1892 
G.  B.  Smith  Hist.  Eng.  Parlt.  II.  ix.  ii.  20  He  therefore 
recommended  the  Convention  to  declare  that  James  II  had 
voluntarily  demised  the  crown. 

c.  intr.  To  pass  by  bequest  or  inheritance. 

1823  Greville  Mem.  (1874)  I.  64  Now  arose  a  difficulty — 
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whether  the  property  of  the  late  King  demised  to  the  King 
or  to  the  Crown. 

+  2.  gen.  To  convey,  transmit ;  to  ‘  lease*.  Obs. 
1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  247  What  Honour,  Canst 
thou  demise  to  any  childe  of  mine?  a  1660  Hammond  JVks. 
IV.  xiv.  (R.),  Upon  which  condition  his  reasonable  soul  is  at 
his  own  conception  demised  to  him. 

+  3.  To  let  go  ;  to  dismiss.  Obs. 

a  1541  Wyatt  Defence  Wks.  11861)  p.  xxxiv,  [What]  the 
King  and  his  Council  thought  in  this  matter  when  they  de¬ 
mised  Mason  at  his  first  examination,  and  for  the  small  weight 
there  was  either  against  him  or  me.  1542  Udall  Erasm. 
Apop/t.  191a,  'I’he  Thebanes  he  demised  and  let  go  at  their 
libertee.  c  1610-15  Lives  IVomen  Saints  14 1  That  wearie 
bones  maybe  refreshed,  And  wasted  inindes  redressed,  And 
griefe  deinisd  that  it  oppressed. 

4.  intr.  To  resign  the  crown;  to  die,  decease,  rare. 

1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  x.  103  When  Shaw 

Abbas  demised,  his  Son  Shaw  Tomas  succeeded  him.  1783 
Cowper  Lett.  31  May,  The  Kings,  .must  go  on  demising  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Hence  Demi*sed  ppl.  a.,  Demi -sing  vbl.  sb. 

1547  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  131  The  orderinge, 
bestowinge,  sellinge,  dymysyng  . .  of  the  late  parishe 
churches.  1587  R.  Hovenden  in  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 
I.  211  The  demising  of  Alsolne  Colledg  Woodes.  1682  Enq. 
Elect.  Sheriffs  33  It  is  plainly  implyed  in  the  Demised  and 
Confirmed  things  and  customs.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop.  §  1. 
380  To  pay  the  rent  or  to  repair  the  demised  premises. 

De  •mi-sea^soil,  a.  [ad.  F.  demi-saison  (also 
in  Eng.  use),  as  in  robe  de  demi-saison,  a  dress  in¬ 
termediate  between  a  winter  and  a  summer  dress.] 
Of  costume  :  Of  a  style  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  past  and  that  of  the  coming  season. 

[1769  in  Jesse  G.  Selwyn  <$•  Contemps.  II.  (1882)  380 
(Stanf.),  I.  .wish  to  know  . .  if  it  is  to  be  a  demi  saison  or 
a  winter  velvet.  1883  Daily  Tel.  18  Jan.  2  (ibid.),  The 
demi-saison  costume.]  1890  Daily  Neivs  24  Mar.  6/t  The 
demi-season  cape  that  is  most  largely  worn.  1892  Ibid.  15 
Oct.  7/3  Bonnets,  .are  still  demi-season  in  style. 

Demi-semi  (de-mi|Se-mi),  a.  [f.  Demi-  13  + 
Semi-  half :  prob.  taken  from  demisemiqttavcr : 
see  next.]  lit.  Half-half,  i.  e.  quarter  ;  but  usually 
a  contemptuous  diminutive. 

1805  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  312  The  demi-semi 
statesmen  of  the  present  age.  1842  Miall  in  Nonconf  II. 
409  Demi-semi-sacramentarianism.  1874  Helps  Soc.  Press. 
vii.  (1875)  98  Half  men,  ‘  demi-semi  ’  men,  were,  .of  no  use. 

Demisemiquaver  (de-miise-miikw^vaj). 
Music.  [Demi-  9.]  A  note  of  half  the  value  of 
a  semiquaver  ;  the  symbol  for  this  note,  resembling 
a  quaver,  but  with  three  hooks  instead  of  one.  Also 
attrib.,  as  in  demisemiquaver  rest. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Demi-setni^uaver,  the  least 
Note  in  Musick.  1822  T.  L.  Peacock  Maid  Marian  (1837) 
176  The  song  of  the  choristers  died  away  in  a  shake  of 
demisemiquavers.  1848  Rimbault  First  Bk.  Piano  55  The 
Demisemiquaver  Rest  has  three  crooks  turning  to  the  left. 

Demi-se'mitone.  Music,  rare.  [Demi-  9.] 
Half  a  semitone  ;  a  quarter-tone. 

1866  Engel  Nat.  Mus.  ii.  27  Councillor  Tilesius  informs 
us  that  the  natives  of  Nukahiva  ..  distinctly  intone  demi- 
semitones  (quarter-tones)  in  their  vocal  performances. 

Demi-sheath  (de-mi|Jf])').  Entom.  [Cf.  Demi- 
33  A  half-sheath;  i.e.  one  of  the  two  channelled 
organs  of  which  the  tubular  sheaths,  covering  the 
ovipositors  or  stings  of  insects,  are  composed. 
Demi-sphere,  a  hemisphere  :  see  Demi-  io. 
Demiss  (dimrs),  a.  [ad.  L.  demiss-us  let 
down,  lowered,  sunken,  downcast,  lowly,  pa.  pple. 
of  demitt  ere  to  Demit.  Cf.  It.  demisso  ‘  demisse, 
base,  submisse,  faint  ’  Florio,  F.  demis  out  of  joint, 
OF.  desmis,  also  ‘  submitted,  humble,  submissiue  ’ 
(Cotgr.).] 

+  1.  Submissive,  humble,  lowly;  also  in  bad  sense, 
Abject,  base.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1572  J*  Jones  Bathes  of  Bath  ii.  10  a,  So  demisse  of 
nature.  1581  Savile  Tacitus '  Hist.  1.  Hi.  (1591)  30  Among 
the  seuerer  sort  Vitellius  was  thought  base  and  demisse. 
1596  Spenser  Hymne  Heavenly  Love >  136  He  downe  de¬ 
scended,  like  a  most  demisse  And  abiect  thrall.  1612  R. 
Sheldon  Serm.  St.  Martin's  9  Spoken  vnder  correction  of 
faith,  and  with  demisse  reuerence.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt. 
Exemp.  Ad  Sec.  xv.  §  6  Sullen  gestures  or  demiss  be¬ 
haviour.  [1888  cf.  Demissness.] 

J*  2.  lit.  Hanging  down.  Obs. 
a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  xxviii.  237. 
f  3.  Of  the  head  or  countenance  :  Hanging  down, 
cast  down,  downcast.  Obs. 

1586  Bright  Melanch.  xx.  121  Countenance  demisse,  and 
hanging  downe.  1634  Peacham  Gentl.  Exerc .  1.  vii.  23 
Giving  him  a  demisse  and  lowly  countenance. 

+  4.  Of  sound  :  Subdued,  low.  Obs.  rare. 

1646  Gaule  Cases  Cotisc.  129  A  demisse  hollow  muttering. 

5.  Bot.  Depressed,  flattened. 

Demission  1  (d/mijon).  [ad.  L.  demissidn-em , 

n.  of  action  from  demittcre  :  see  Demiss,  Demit1.] 
1.  Abasement,  lowering,  degradation.  Now  rare, 
a  1638  Mede  Disc.  Matt.  xi.  29  Wks.  (1672)  1.  158  Adored 
with  the  lowest  demission  of  mind.  1691-IJ  Norris  Tract. 
Disc.  171  This  Demission  of  the  Soul.  [1883  American  VI. 
214  Their  omission  or  their  demission  to  a  lower  rank.] 
t  2.  Dejection,  depression,  lowering  of  spirits  or 
vitality.  Obs. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Demission,  an  abasement,  faint¬ 
ness,  abating.  1678  Norris  Coll.  MiscA  1699)  141  Heaviness 
and  demission  of  Spirit.  1719  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  451 
Temptations  to  demission. 
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•(•  3.  lit.  Lowering,  putting  or  bending  down. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  73.  2 'i  A  . .  Demission  of  bis  Leg. 
1741  ‘Betterton’  Eng.  Stage  v.  65  The  Demission  or 
hanging  down  of  the  Head. 

Demi'ssion  2.  [a.  F.  demission,  in  OF.  des- 
tnission,  ‘  a  demission,  deposition,  resignation,  dis¬ 
mission,  forgoing’  (Cotgr.),  n.  of  action  from  OF. 
desmetre,  answering  to  late  L.  *dismissio ,  for  di- 
miss  io,  whence  the  equivalents  Dimission,  Dis¬ 
mission.  From  the  identity  of  the  prefix  with  L. 
de-,  there  is  a  tendency  in  English  to  take  the  literal 
sense  as  ‘  laying  down’  (De-  i).] 

1.  The  action  of  putting  away  or  letting  go  from 
oneself,  giving  up,  or  laying  down  (e.sp.  a  dignity 
or  office) ;  resignation,  relinquishment,  abdication. 

1577-87  Holinshkd  Chron.  II.  391/1  Concerning  the 
queenes  demission  of  hir  crowne,  and  resignation  thereof 
made  to  hir  sonne  king  James  the  sixt.  Ibid.  III.  504/2, 
I  shall  neuer  repugne  to  this  resignation,  demission  or 
yeelding  vp.  16. .  R.  L’Estrange  fj.l.  Inexorable  rigour  is 
worse  than  a  lasche  demission  of  sov  ereign  authority.  1736 
Carte  Ormonde  II.  539  Apply  to  his  Majesty  for  a  demis¬ 
sion  of  his  charge.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  VI.  xi. 
vi.  466  That  the  Cardinals  were  at  liberty  to  receive  that 
voluntary  demission  of  the  popedom. 

+  b.  fg-  Relinquishment  of  life ;  death.  Obs. 

1735  Thomson  Liberty  in.  458  And  on  the  bed  of  peace 
his  ashes  laid  ;  A  grace  which  I  to  his  demission  gave. 

t 2.  lit.  Letting  down.  Obs . 

a  1664  F.  Hicks  in  Jasper  Mayne  tr.  Lucan  11 .  305  Being 
King  of  the  Gods,  and  able,  by  the  demission  of  a  coai  d,  to 
draw  up  earth,  and  sea. 

3.  Sending  away,  dismission,  rare. 

1811  Chron.  in  Ann.  Leg.  428  No  particular  period  is 
fixed  for  a  demission.  1824  Lady  Granville  Letters  (1894) 

I.  296  Chateaubriand’s  demission  was  ..  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected. 

t  4.  ?  Order  for  release.  Obs . 

1554  ChurcJvw.  Acc .  Yattou  (Somerset  Rcc.  Soc.)  166  The 
demyssyons  of  yJ  corte  for  y  ‘  men  that  where  putt  in  there. 

Demi’ssionary,  «.*  rare ~  °.  [See  Demis¬ 
sion  1  and  -ary.]  ‘  Tending  to  lower,  depress,  or 
degrade’  (Webster  1864). 

Demi’ssionary,  a.2  rare -°.  [See  Demis¬ 
sion  2  and  -ary.  Cf.  F.  dan  is s  ion  naire.\  Pertaining 
to  the  transfer  or  conveyance  of  an  estate. 

1-864  in  Webster. 

Demi’ssionize,  v.  [De-  II.  1.]  traits.  To 
deprive  of  its  character  as  a  mission. 

1883  St.  James' sGaz.  19  Apr.  3  To  prevent  them  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  foreign  hands  and  becoming  de-missionized. 

+  Demi*ssive,  ct.  Obs.  [f.  L.  demiss -,  ppl. 
stem  of  demittere  (Demit  z/.l)  +  -ive.]  Downcast ; 
humble,  submissive ;  =  Demiss  i,  3.  Hence 

Demissively  adv. 

1622  Relat.  Mogul's  Kingd.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1808)  I.  259 
But  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  .would  not  so  much  derogate  from  his 
place,  to  abase  himself  so  demissively.  1630  Lord  Banians 
72  They  pray  with  demissive  eyelids,  a  1763  Shenstone 
Essays,  A  Vision ,  Wks.  1764  II.  12 1  The  subjects,  very 
orderly,  repentant,  and  demissive. 

t  Demi’ssly,  adv.  Ohs.  [f.  Demiss  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
Submissively,  humbly  ;  abjectly,  basely. 

1598  Florio,  Remissamente ,  demislie,  remislie,  basely, 
cowardly.  1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  390  To  thinke  so  demissely 
and  vnworthily  of  it  selfe.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit. 

II.  139  He  most  demisely  beseecheth  . .  he  might  now  haue 
experience  of  her  merciful  lenity. 

t  Demi’ssness.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  Dejectedness,  submissiveness,  humility, 
abased  manner. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  147  Cato  . .  blamed  them  for  their 
demissnesse.  1649  Bolwer  Pathomyot.  11.  v.  168  Exhibiting 
an  humble  reverence,  with  a  sweet  demisseriess.  1888  Bryce 
Amer.  Commit 1.  III.  Ixxxvii.  161  A  kind  of  independence 
of  manner  . .  very  different  from  the  demissness  of  the  hum¬ 
bler  classes  of  the  Old  World. 

+  Demi’SSory,  a.  Obs.  Variant  of  Dimissory  : 
cf.  Demit  z/.2 

a  1631  Donne  Ignat.  Concl.  (1635)  115  Accompany  them 
with  Certificates,  and  Demissory  letters.  1708  J.  Chamber- 
layne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  hi.  i.  (1743)  143  He  must  have  Letters 
Demissory  from  the  Bishop. 

Demi-suit :  see  Demi-  3. 

Demit  (d/mi't),  &.1  [ad.  L.  demittere  to  send, 
put,  or  let  down,  to  cast  down,  lower,  sink,  f.  De- 
I.  1  +  miltere  to  send,  etc.  Cf.  OF.  demetre  in  same 
sense.] 

1.  traits.  To  send,  put,  or  let  down  ;  to  cause  to 
descend ;  to  lower. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  EJ>.  in.  xxv,  If  they  decline 
their  necke  to  the  ground,  they  presently  demit  and  let  fall 
the  same  [their  train],  1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  1. 226  These 
soon  demitted  stay-sails  next  ascend.  1885  R.  W.  Dixon 
Hist.  C/i.  Eng.  III.  442  This  hill  seems  not  to  have  been 
demitted  by  the  peers. 

•[  2.  Jig.  To  bring  down,  lower  ;  to  let  down, 
humble,  abase.  Obs. 

1611  W.  Sclater  Key  (1629)  64  To  whose  capacitie  though 
it  haue  pleased  the  Lord  to  demit  himself  [etc.],  a  1619 
Fotherby  Athcom.  Pref.  (1622)  18  The  highest  points, 
which  I  haue  carefully  indeauoured  to  stoop  and  demitte, 
euen  to  the  capacitie  of  the  very  lowest.  1656  Jeanes 
Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  103  By  taking  on  him  the  nature  of  man 
. .  he  demitted,  or  humbled  himselfe.  1688  Norris  Theory 
Love  173  When  she,  being  Heaven-born,  demits  her  noble 
self  to  such  earthly  drudgery. 


+  3.  ?  To  laydown  as  a  supposition  ;  to  suppose. 

1556  J-  Heywood  Spider  S  F.  xlii.  29  Let  vs  here  demit : 
one  spider  and  ten  flise  All  lyke  honest  :  who  seeing  two 
sew  at  law,  [etc.]. 

Demi  t,  v.2  [ad.  ¥.  dc! met  l- re,  in  OF.  desmel-re , 
desmett-re ,  f.  des-,  de- L.  dis-  +  inettre  to  send, 
put,  etc.  :  taking  the  place  of  L.  dimittere  to  send 
away,  dismiss,  release,  put  away,  let  go,  lay  down 
(office),  renounce,  forsake,  etc. ;  cf.  Dismiss  and 
Dimit.  Chiefly  used  by  Scottish  writers.] 

1.  traits.  To  let  go,  send  awny,  dismiss,  arch . 

1529  Frith  Ep.  Chr.  Rdr.  Wks.  (18291473  That  they.. be 
compelled  (as  Pharaoh  was)  to  demit  thy  chosen  children. 
1582-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  168  Thairefter  he  demittit 
thame  frielie  to  pas  quhair  they  list.  1649  Bp.  Guthrie 
MemA  1702)11  Mr.  John  was  demitted,  and  Balmiranoch 
sent  Prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  1690  J.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Siege  London  Derry  47/1  Walker  [was]  demitted, 
and  Hamil  reduced.  1829  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  II.  33  Poor 
Longchamp,  demitted,  or  rather  dismissed  from  Voltaire’s 
service. 

+  b.  fig.  To  send  away,  remit,  refer.  Obs. 

1646  S.  Bolton  A rraignm.  Err.  123  To  the  Scriptures 
doth  God  demit  and  send  us  for  the  tryall  of  opinions. 

J-  2.  To  put  away,  part  with,  let  go.  Obs. 

1563  W1N3ET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  109 
He  geuis  ane  expres  command  to  the  innocent  woman  de- 
mittand  hir  husband,  to  remain  vnmariit  or  to  be  reconcilit 
to  hir  husband  [marg.  1  Cor.  7].  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol. 

Quakers  ii.  §  10.  45  These,  though  they  cease  not  to  call 
upon  God,  do  nevertheless  demit  the  Spirit. 

3.  To  let  go,  resign,  give  up,  lay  down  (an  office 
or  dignity)  ;  to  abdicate. 

1567  in  Balfour  Practicks  (1754I  6  We  [Mary  Stewart]  . . 
haue  renuncit  and  demittit  . .  the  gyding  and  gouerning  of 
this  our  realme  of  Scotland,  c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem. 
(1735)  185  The  Queen’s  Majesty  had  demitted  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  26  [He]  willingly  demits 
his  charge  of  President  of  Castile.  1798  Dallas  Amer.  Law 
Rep.  I.  107  We  will .  .not  demit  any  part  of  her  sovereignty. 
1855  Neil  Boyd' s Zion's  Flowers  Introd.  36  His  cousin .  .had 
demitted  the  Principalship  of  the  University.  1876  Grant 
Burgh  Sch.  Scott.  361  An  Office  which  he  demitted  in 
1606. 

b.  absol.  To  give  up  office ;  to  resign. 

1719  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843!  II.  451  Greatly  tempted  to 
demit.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  ix,  I  advise  him  to  get  another 
clerk,  that’s  all,  for  I  shall  certainly  demit.  1865  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xvi.  ix.  238  La  Mettrie  had  to  demit;  to  get 
out  of  France  rather  in  a  hurry.  1880  Daily  Tel.  30  Nov., 
But  the  Ritualists  will  neither  submit  nor  demit. 

+  4.  To  convey  by  lease,  demise.  Obs. 

1774  Petit,  in  A.  McKay  Hist.  Kilmarnock  App.  iii.  304 
In  feu-farm  let  and  demitted. 

+  5.  To  send  out.  Obs. 

[Perhaps  belongs  to  Demit  vA,  from  De-  I.  2.] 

1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvi.  (ed.  6  i6i\  This. . 
is  rather  generated  in  the  head,  and  perhaps  demitted  and 
sent  from- thence  by  salival  conducts  and  passages.  1756 
P.  Browne  Jamaica  191  The  rib  . .  tapers  from  the  base  to 
the  top  . .  demitting  its  connected  ribs  or  foliage  equally  on 
both  sides. 

De’mi-tint.  Painting.  ?  Obs.  [Demi-  ii.] 
A  half  tint;  a  tint  intermediate  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  lights  and  strong  shades  of  a  painting  ; 
applied  also  to  broken  tints  or  tertiary  colour- 
shades. 

1753  Gray's  Ann  Jrnl.  No.  59  The  Touch,  which  so  skil¬ 
fully  blends  different  Colours,  .is  called  by  the  Painters  the 
Demi-tint.  1798  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  XVI.  287 
Those  demi-tints  which  conduce  so  much  to  the  brilliancy 
of  a  picture.  ci8ii  Fuseli  Lect.  Art  v.  (1848^  467  He 
does  not  sufficiently  connect  with  breadth  of  demi-tint  the 
two  extremes  of  his  masses.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  146 
They  have  none  of  the  demi-tints  to  study. 

Hence  Demi-tinted  a. 

1828  Examiner  357 / 1  Cream-coloured  and  demi-tinted  city 
and  mid-distance. 

Demi-toilet :  see  Demi-  12. 

De’mi-tone.  ?  Obs.  [Demi-  9,  11  :  cf.  Fr .demi- 
tou.]  a.  Painting.  =  Demi-tint.  b.  Music.  = 
Semitone. 

1812  R.  H.  in  Examiner  4  May  283/1  The  yellowish  grey 
demi-tone  which  covers  the  trees  across  the  middle  of  the 
canvass.  1828  in  Webster. 

t  De’mitune.  Obs.  —  Demi-tone  b. 

1598  Florio  Semitone ,  a  demitune,  or  halfe  note  in 
musicke. 

Demiurge  (de^miiwd#,  drmi-).  [mod.  ad.  Gr. 
hrjpaovpy-os  (  Latinized  demiurgus),  lit.  public  or 
skilled  worker,  f.  brj/xios  of  the  people,  public  + 
-epyos,  -working,  worker ;  cf.  F.  demiurge.  The 
Gr.  and  Lat.  forms  demiurgos,  -urgus  (d/mi-, 
demi|£  jg£s),  were  in  earlier  use.  (So  in  16th  c.  F. 
demiourgon ,  Rabelais.)] 

1.  A  name  for  the  Maker  or  Creator  of  the  world, 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy;  in  certain  later  systems, 
as  the  Gnostic,  conceived  as  a  being  subordinate 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  sometimes  as  the  author 
of  evil. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst,  259  Zeus  . .  in  Plato  . .  some¬ 
times  . .  is  taken  for  the  Demiurgus  or  Opificer  of  the  World, 
as  in  Cratylus.  1793  1'.  Taylor  Plato ,  Introd.  to  Timxus 
402  By  the  demiurgus  and  father  of  the  world  we  must 
understand  Jupiter.  1840  £>row  mxG  Sordello  v.  400  ‘  Better/ 
say  you,  ‘  merge  At  once  all  workmen  in  the  demiurge/  1867 
J.  H.  Stirling  tr.  Schweglers  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  8)  83 
(Plato)  Demiurgus,  by  model  of  the  eternal  ideas,  has 
fashioned  it  [the  world]  in  perfection.  1873  W hitney  Orient. 


Stud.  94  The  Hindu  supreme  God  is.  .separated  by  a  whole 
series  of  demiurges  from  all  care  of  the  universe.  1882 
Farrar  Early  Chr.  II.  356  The  Manichees  subsequently 
argued,  that  there  were  two  Gods  one  the  supreme  and 
illimitable  Deity  . .  the  other  a  limited  and  imperfect  De¬ 
miurge. 

2.  Gr.  Hist.  The  title  of  a  magistrate  in  certain 
ancient  Greek  states,  and  in  the  Achrcan  League. 

[1600  Holland  Livy  xxxn.  823  (Stanf.),  He  was  a  de¬ 
miurgus.]  1844  Thirlwall  Greece  VI 1 1.  lx i.  102  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  demiurges  seems,  .to  have  been  limited  to  ten. 

trails/.  1885  Sir  H.  Taylor  Autobiog.  II.  39  Such  pres¬ 
sures  of  official  work  . .  had  become  frequent  since  the 
retirement  of  the  Demiurge,  James  Stephen. 

Hence  ( nonce-wds .)  Demiu  rgeous  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  a  demiurge  ;  Demiurgism,  the  doctrine 
of  a  demiurge  ;  Demin  rgns-ship. 

1882  Stevenson  Familiar  Studies  Pref.  15  Our  demiurge¬ 
ous  Mrs.  Grundy  smiles  apologetically  on  its  victims.  1880 
A.  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  ^5,  I  am  amused  at  Professor  .  .  .’s 
substitution  of  demiurgism  for  evolution.  1886  in  Century 
Mag.  XXXII.  1 16  The  prowling  theosophies  and  demiur- 
gisms  that  swarm  in  from  the  limbo  of  unreason.  1843 
Carlyle  Past  <S-  Pr.  iv.  viii.  (1872)  253  Unheard-of  De- 
miurgus-ships,  Priesthoods,  aristocracies. 

Demiurgic  (demi^  Jclgik,  d/-),  a.  [ad.  Gr. 
Syptovpyuc-os,  f.  Srjpuovpyos  :  see  -IC.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Demiurge  or  his  work ;  creative. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  306  Amelius  . .  supposeth 
these  three  Minds  and  Demiurgick  Principles  of  his  to  be 
both  the  same  with  Plato’s  ‘  Three  Kings  ’  and  with  Orpheus 
his  ‘  Trinity  1793  T.  Taylor  Plato,  Introd.  to  Tim  is  us 
370  He  places  over  the  universe  a  demiurgic  intellect  and 
an  intelligible  cause.  1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dispens.  (1823)  I. 
63  Adam  will  have  been  created  in  the  course  of  the  sixth 
demiurgic  day.  1869  Farrar  Fain.  Speech  i.  (1873)  11  That 
the  creation  was  the  result  of  a  fiat  articulately  spoken  by 
the  demiurgic  voice.  1879  J.  J.  Young  Ceram.  A  rt  86  The 
scarabaeus  was  the  emblem  of  the  demiurgic  god  Phth.x 

t  Demiurgical,  a.  Obs.  =  prec. 

1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defence  92  The  demiurgical  or  in¬ 
strumental!  meanes,  the  word  of  God  read  or  preached.  1653 
H.  More  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713I  172  These  two  Principles 
. .  the  one  Active  or  Demiurgical,  the  other  Passive  or 
Material.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  306  It  is  one  and 
the  same  demiurgical  Jupiter  that  is  praised  both  by  Orpheus 
and  Plato.  1792  T.  Taylor  tr.  Comment.  Proclus  I.  58 
Demiurgical  medicine. 

Hence  Demiurgically  adv. 

1816  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  67  He  demiurgi¬ 
cally  renews  the  whole  appearance  of  nature.  1851  —  Many 
Mansions  (1862)  102  God  acted  demiurgically  through  the 
intervention  of  a  Material  Body. 

Demiurgos,  -us  :  see  Demiurge. 

Demi-vambrace :  see  Demi-  3. 

Demi- vill.  Constit.  Hist.  rare.  [AF.  demie 
vile  half  town  or  vill.]  A  half-vill  or  ‘  town  ’  ; 
the  half  of  a  vill  (when  this  was  divided  between 
two  lords)  as  a  political  unit. 

The  Anglo-French  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Statute 
cited,  but  in  the  Record  ed.  is  translated  half-town . 

c  1200  Stat.  Exeter  (?  14  Edw.  I)  Stat.  I.  210  Les  nuns  de 
totes  les  viles,  demie  viles,  e  hamelez,  ke  sunt  en  son  Wap’, 
Hundred  e  Franchise  [transl.  The  names  of  all  the  Towns, 
Half-towns,  and  Hamlets,  within  his  Wapentake,  etc.].  1765 
Blackstone  Comm.  1.  Introd.  iv.  hi  The  statute  of  Exeter, 
which  makes  frequent  mention  of  entire  vills,  demi-vills,  and 
hamlets. 

Demi-vol:  see  Demi- i. 

Demi-volte  (de'mi|V0»lt).  Manege.  [Demi-  6.] 
One  of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of  a  horse  : 
a  half- turn  made  with  the  fore  legs  raised. 

^1648  Ld.  Herbert  Life  (1886)74  Having  a  horse  that 
was  excellent  in  performing  the  demivolte.  1808  Scott 
Alarm,  iv.  xxx,  And  making  demi-volte  in  air.  1884  E.  L. 
Anderson  Alod.  Horsemanship  11.  xii.  121  The  horse  may 
be  made  to  traverse  in  lines  and  demi-voltes  to  the  left. 

t  De*mi-VOwel.  Obs .  rare.  A  semi-vowel. 

1611  Florio,  Scmiuocale,  a  demie  vowell. 

Demi- wolf:  see  Demi-  ii. 

De*mi-wo:rld.  nonce-wd.  =  Demi-monde. 

1862  Times  3  Sept.  5/5  The  bye-world  . .  which  the  French 
call  the  demi-monde  . .  The  demi-world  or  bye-world  is  an 
alluring  theme. 

Demi-wosted :  see  Demi-ostade. 

+  Demi’xture.  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  5  +  Mix- 
tube.]  Mixture  of  things  which  are  themselves 
formed  by  mixture  :  cf.  Decomposition  I,  Decom¬ 
pound. 

1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  337  The  Intermediate 
Colours  are  made  by  the  Mixture  and  Demixture  of  those 
Extreams. 

Demme,  obs.  form  of  Djm  v. 

Dem-me,  demmy,  demn  :  see  Dem  v2 

Demmyt,  obs.  f.  dammed :  see  Dem  v.1 

Demobilize  (d/mj«ubibiz),  v.  [De-  II.  i.] 
trails.  To  reduce  from  a  mobilized  condition  ;  to 
disband  (forces')  so  as  to  make  them  not  liable  to 
be  moved  in  military  service. 

1882  Standard  23  Oct.  5/3  It  has  been  decided  to  de¬ 
mobilise  those  Reserve  men.  1892  Times  15  Aug.  6/1  The 
mobilized  ships  having  first  been  inspected,  will  return  to 
their  respective  ports  and  be  demobilized  forthwith. 

Hence  Demo  biliza'tion,  the  action  of  demobiliz¬ 
ing,  reduction  of  forces  to  a  peace  footing. 

1866  Spectator  14  Apr.  397/2  Austria  has  demanded  the 
de  mobilization  of  the  Prussian  army.  1885  Manch.  Exam . 
26  Aug.  5/4  An  order  . .  for  the  demobilisation  of  the  First- 
class  Army  Reserve. 
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Democracy  (di'm^'krasi).  Forms  :  6-7  de- 
mocracie,  6-7  (9)  -cratie,  7  (9)  -craty,  7-  -cracy. 
[a.  F.  democratic  (-si),  (Oresme  14th  c.),  a.  med. 
L.  democratia  (in  13th.  c.  L.  transl.  of  Aristotle, 
attrib.  to  William  of  Moerbeke),  a.  Gr.  STj/coicparia 
popular  government,  f.  Srjpos  the  commons,  the 
people  +  -Kpana  in  comb.  =  k paros  rule,  sway, 
authority.  The  latinized  form  is  frequent  in  early 
writers,  and  democratic,  -craty,  in  1 6-1 7th  c.] 

1.  Government  by  the  people ;  that  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  which  the  sovereign  power  resides  in 
the  people  as  a  whole,  and  is  exercised  either 
directly  by  them  (as  in  the  small  republics  of  anti¬ 
quity)  or  by  officers  elected  by  them.  In  mod.  use 
often  more  vaguely  denoting  a  social  state  in  which 
all  have  equal  rights,  without  hereditary  or  arbitrary 
differences  of  rank  or  privilege. 

[1531  Elyot  Gera.  j.  ii,  A11  other  publique  weale  was  antonge 
the  Atheniensis,  where  equalitie  was  of  astate  amonge  the 
people  . .  This  maner  of  gouemaunce  was  called  in  greke 
Democratia ,  in  latine,  Popnlaris potentia ,  in  englisshe  the 
rule  of  the  comminaltie.]  1576  Fleming  Pa  no  pi.  Epist.  198 
Democracie,  when  the  multitude  have  governement.  1586 
T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  549  Democratic,  where  free 
and  poore  men  being  the  greater  number,  are  lords  of  the 
estate.  1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  267  Were  T  in  Switzer¬ 
land  I  would  maintaine  Democrity.  1664  H.  More  Myst. 
/nig.  514  Presbytery  verges  nearer  toward  Populacy  or  De¬ 
mocracy.  1821  Byron  Diary  May  (Ravenna), -  What  is  . . 
democracy? — an  aristocracy  of  blackguards.  1836  Gen.  P. 
Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  191  Democracy  means  the 
community’s  governing  through  its  representatives  for  its 
own  benefit.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Nov.  3/1  ^  .Progress  of  all 
through  all,  under  the  leading  of  the  best  and  wisest ',  was 
his  [Mazzini's]  definition  of  democracy. 

b.  A  state  ,  or  community  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment's’  vested  in  the  people  as  a  whole. 

1574  Whitgift  Def.  Awisiv .  iii.  Wks.  (1851)  I.  390  In  re¬ 
spect  that  the  people  are  not  secluded,  but  have  their  interest 
in  church-matters,  it  is  a  democraty,  or  a  popular  estate. 
1607  Topsell  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  97  Democraties  do  not 
nourish  game  and  pleasures  like  unto  Monarchies.  1614 
Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  732  Nothing  ..  can  bee  more  dis¬ 
orderly,  then  the  confusion  of  your  Democracie,  or  popular 
state.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  269  Those  ancient  whose  re* 
sistless  eloquence  Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democraty. 
1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  342  In  the  ancient  democracies 
the  public  business  was  transacted  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  1804  S yd.  Smith  Mor.  Philos,  xvi.  (1850)  237  In  the 
fierce  and  eventful  democraties  of  Greece  and  Rome.  1881 
Jowf.tt  Thucyd.  I.  117  We  are  called  a  democracy,  for 
the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  many  and  not  of 
the  few. 

c.  fig. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  82  Tyrannizing  as  it  were 
over  the  Democratic  of  base  and  vulgar  actions,  a  1652 
J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  ix.  xi.  (1821)  410  In  wicked  men  there  is 
a  democracy  of  wild  lusts  and  passions.  1885  J ,  M  artineau 
Types  Eth.  T/i.  I.  27  All  these  eiS-q  ..  are  not  left  side  by 
side  as  a  democracy  of  real  being. 

2.  That  class  of  the  people  which  has  no  here¬ 
ditary  or  special  rank  or  privilege  ;  the  common 
people  (in  reference  to  their  political  power). 

1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  xii.  453  The  power  of 
the  democracy  in  that  age  resided  chiefly  in  the  corporations. 
1841  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  VI.  151  The  portion 
of  the  people  whose  injury  is  the  most  manifest,  have  got  or 
taken  the  title  of  the  ‘democracy’.  For  nobody  that  has 
taken  care  of  himself,  is  ever,  in  these  days,  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy.  .The  political  life  of  the  English  democracy,  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  21st  of  January  1841.  1868  Mill  in 

Eng.  4*  Ireland  Feb.,  When  the  democracy  of  one  country 
will  join  hands  with  the  democracy  of  another. 

3.  Democratism,  rare . 

1856  Miss  Mulocic  J.  Halifax  244  It  seems  that  demo¬ 
cracy  is  rife  in  your  neighbourhood. 

4.  U.  S.  politics,  a.  The  principles  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party;  b.  The  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  collectively. 

1825  H.  Clay  Priv.  Corr.  112,  I  am  [alleged  to  be]  a  de¬ 
serter  from  democracy.  1848  N.  V.  Herald  13  June  (Bart¬ 
lett),  The  election  of  1840.. was  carried  by.  .false  charges 
against  the  American  democracy.  1868  in  G.  Rose  Gt. 
Country  354  That  resolution  adopted  by  the  Maine  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  State  Convention  at  Augusta.  1891  Lowell's  Poems , 
Bigloiv  P.y  Note  301  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern 
Democracy  during  the  war,  and  the  presidential  nominee 
against  Lincoln  in  1864. 

Democrasian,  var.  of  Democratian  Obs. 
Democrat  (deuiitfikrcet).  Also  8  -crate,  [a. 
F.  dtmocrate  (1790  in  Hatzf.),  formed  from  demo¬ 
cratic  Democracy,  on  the  model  of  aristocrate .] 

1.  An  adherent  or  advocate  of  democracy ;  orig. 
one  of  the  republicans  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1790  (opposed  to  aristocrat ). 

1790  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann .  Reg.  119/2  The  democrates 
had  already  stripped  the  nobility  of  all  power.  1791  Gibbon 
Misc.  Works  (1814)  I.  340  Even  our  democrats  are  more 
reasonable  or  more  discreet,  a  1794  —  A  utolnog.  Wks.  1796 
I.  181  The  clamour  of  the  triumphant  democrates.  1840 
Carlyle  Heroes  vi,  Napoleon,  in  his  first  period,  was  a  true 
Democrat.  1851  Helps  Con/p.  So/it.  ii.  (1874)  15  Too  affec¬ 
tionate  a  regard  for  the  people  to  be  a  democrat. 

2.  U.  S.  politics.  A  member  of  the  Democratic 
party  :  see  Democratic  2. 

1798  Washington  Let.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  105  You  could  as 
soon  scrub  the  blackamore  white  as  change  the  principle  of 
a  profest  Democrat.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  1 1 1.  lx.  5  A  demo¬ 
crat  is  an  anti-federalist.  1847  H.  Clay  Priv.  Cori\  544 
He  must  say  whether  he  is  Whig  or  Democrat,  1888 


Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II.  in.  liii.  333  One  of  these  two 
parties  carried  on,  under  the  name  of  Democrats,  the  dogmas 
and  traditions  of  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans. 

3.  U  S.  A  light  four-wheeled  cart  with  several 
seats  one  behind  the  other,  and  usually  drawn  by 
two  horses.  ‘  Originally  called  democratic  wagon 
(Western  and  Middle  U.S.)  \  Cent.  Diet. 

1890  S.  J.  Duncan  Soc.  Departure  26  The  vehicle  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  a  ‘  democrat’,  a  high  four-wheeled 
cart,  painted  and  varnished,  with  double  seats,  one  behind 
the  other.  1894  Auctioneer s  Catal.  (New  York',  Demo¬ 
crat  Wagon  in  good  order. 

4.  attrib.  =  Democratic,  rare. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  I.  x.  186  He  ..  talked  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  democrat  way  in  order  to  draw  me  out.  1890 
Spectator  15  Nov.  676  Whether  a  little  farmer,  .is  going  to 
rule  the  Democrat  Party  in  America. 

t  Democra’tian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  -sian. 
[f.  med.L.  democratia  Democracy  + -an.] 

A.  adj.  =  Democratic. 

1574  J.  Jones  Nat.  Beginning  Grow.  Things  33  The  Demo¬ 
cratian  coinmen  wealth  . .  is  the  gouernment  of  the  people ; 
where  all  their  counsell  and  aduise  is  had  together  in  one. 
1803  Sussex  Chron.  in  Spirit  Public  Jrnls. (1804)  VII.  248 
Under  the  Democratian  flag. 

B.  sb.  =  Democrat. 

1658  R.  Franck:  North.  Mem.  (1821)  36  When  Democra- 
sians  dagger  the  Crown. 

Democratic  (dem0|krce*tik),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  F. 
democratique ,  ad.  med.L.  democratic -us,  a.  Gr. 
8rjfj.0KpaTiK-6s ,  f.  brjpLOKpaTia  DEMOCRACY  :  see 
-IC.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  demo¬ 
cracy  ;  advocating  or  upholding  democracy. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lvii.  (1612)  250  Aristocratick 
gouernment  nor  Democratick  pleas’d.  1790  Mann  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  433  All  is  in  a  llame  between  the  Aristocratic 
and  Democratic  parties  [in  France].  1837  Ht.  Martineau 
Soc.  Amer.  III.  255  The  most  democratic  of  nations  is 
religious  at  heart.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  508 
No  Church  constitution  has  proved  in  practice  so  demo¬ 
cratic  as  that  of  Scotland. 

2.  U.  S.  politics.  (With  capital  D.)  Name  of  the 
political  party  originally  called  Anti- Federal  and 
afterwards  Democratic-Republican,  which  favours 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  with  regard 
to  the  powers  of  the  general  government  and  of 
individual  States,  and  the  least  possible  interference 
with  local  and  individual  liberty  ;  in  opposition  to 
the  party  now  (since  1854)  called  Republican 
(formerly  called  Federals  and  Whigs),  b.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Democratic  party,  as  La  Democratic 
measure  \ 

c  1800  T.  Twining  Trav.  America  in  1796  (1894)  51  One 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  opposition,  or  of  the  anti- 
federal  or  democratic  party.  1812  in  Niles'  Register  96 
Harford,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Queen-Anns  have  re¬ 
turned  4  Democratic  members.  .Federal  majority  [in  Mary¬ 
land  House]  32.  1839  W.  L.  Garrison  in  Life  II.  312  Both 

the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  have  consulted  the  wishes 
of  abolitionists,  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  507  What  was 
Whig  doctrine  in  1830  may  be  Democratic  doctrine  in  1850. 
Ibid.  508  The  three  Democratic  presidents,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  and  Polk.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II.  in.  liii. 
340  The  autonomy  of  communities  . .  has  been  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  Democratic  party. 

+  B.  sb.  =  Democrat  i.  Obs . 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  232  The  democraties  of 
our  age  went  upon  another  principle.  1681  C.  Vernon  Prcf. 
to  Heylin's  De  Jure  Paritatis  Episc.,  This  argument  is 
known  too  well  by  our  Anti- Episcopal  Democraticks. 

Democratical  (dem0|kr£e-tikal),  a.  (sb.)  [f. 
as  prec.  + -al.]  —Democratic  i. 

1589  Hay  any  Work  26  It  is  Monarchicall,  in  regarde  of 
our  head  Christ,  Aristocraticall  in  the  Eldership,  and 
Democraticall  in  the  people.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  <$•  Mor. 

4  b,  Ostracismes  practiced  in  those  Democraticall  and 
Popular  states  of  elder  times.  1686  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  hi 
The  Democratical  Man,  that  is  never  quiet  under  any 
Government.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  21  Mar.  an.  1775 
I  abhor  his  Whiggish  democratical  notions  and  propensities. 
1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lxiv.  (1862)  V.  501  The  levy  was  in  fact 
as  democratical  and  as  equalising  as.. on  that  memorable 
occasion. 

fB.  =  Democrat  1.  Obs. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxii.  122  Aristocraticalls  and 
Democraticalls  of  old  time  in  Greece.  1679  —  Behemoth  1. 
Wks.  VI.  199  The  thing  which  those  democraticals  chiefly 
then  aimed  at,  was  to  force  the  King  to  call  a  parliament. 
1714  E.  Lewis  Letter  to  Swift  6  July,  He  is  in  with  the 
democraticals. 

Democratically  (demokrEE’tikali),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  democratic  manner ;  according 
to  the  principles  of  democracy. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  647  They  were  not  sum¬ 
moned  aristocratically,  .but  invited  democratically  and  after 
a  popular  manner  to  Supper.  1791  R.  Burke  in  B.’s  Corr. 
(1844)  III.  300  He  is  supposed  to  be  very  democratically  in¬ 
clined.  1839  Eraser's  Mag.  XIX.  149  He  talked  demo¬ 
cratically  with  Lord  Stanhope,  conservatively  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  1. 36  Persons  so  democratically- 
minded  as  Madison  and  Edmund  Randolph. 

Democratifiable,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  *democra- 
tify  (f.  Democrat  +  -fy)  +  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  democrat. 

1812  Shelley  Let.  in  Dowden  Life  I.  245, 1  have  met  with 
no  determined  Republicans,  but  I  have  found  some  who  are 
democratifiable. 


Democratism  (di"mp‘kraet|hz’m).  [f.  Demo¬ 
crat  +  -ism.]  Democracy  as  a  principle  or  system. 

1793  Burke  Policy  of  Allies  Wks.  VII.  138  Between  the 
rabble  of  systems,  Fayetteism,  Condorcetism,  Monarchism, 
or  Democratism  or  Federalism,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  France  on  the  other.  1834  Tail’s 
Mag.  I.  655  The  red  cap  of  democratism. 

t  DeniO’Cratist.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
A  partisan  of  democracy;  =  Democrat  i. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  83  You  will  smile  here  at  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  those  democratists.  1791  Hist,  in  Aim.  Reg.  213 
By.  the  arts  of  the  democratists  they  were  plunged  into 
a  civil  war  of  the  most  horrid  kind. 

Democratization  (dftn^kratsiz/t'Jbn).  [f. 
next  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  rendering,  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  becoming,  democratic. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Apr.  10  The  art  has  not  improved 
under  this  democratization.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw. 
II.  11.  xxxviii.  53  It  is  a  period  of  the  democratization  of  all 
institutions,  a  democratization  due  . .  to  the  influence.. of 
French  republican  ideas. 

Democratize  (d/m^-krat3iz),  v.  [a.  F.  dtmo- 
cratiser,  f.  ddmocrate,  -cratie  :  see  -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  democratic;  to  give  a  de¬ 
mocratic  character  to. 

1798  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVII.  583  Not  to 
democratize  any  one  of  the  great  continental  powers.  1831 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  398  The  tendency  of  the  measure  was 
to  democratize,  .the  constitution.  1888  BRYCE^D;/<?r.  Commw. 
II.  11.  xl.  85  The  State  Government,  which  is  nothing  hut 
the  colonial  government  developed  and  somewhat  democra¬ 
tized. 

2.  intr.  To  become  democratic,  (rare.) 

1840  Tait’s  Mag.  VII.  506  The  fact  that  we  are  democra¬ 
tising  must  be  evident. 

Hence  Demo  cratized///,  a. ;  Democratizing* 

vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  Democratizer,  one  who  de¬ 
mocratizes. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  326/2  The  democratizing  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  1882  Fall  Mall  G.  6  Oct.  3  A  new  and  democra¬ 
tized  Reform  Club.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II.  11.  xlii. 
1 13  The  democratizing  constitution  of  1846.  1893  Nation 

21  Sept.  207/3  Nothing  more  democratic  and  democratizing 
. .  has  ever  emanated  even  from  the  Tories  in  the  days  of 
their  greatest  distress. 

Democraty,  early  variant  of  Democracy. 
Democritean  (d/m^kritran),  a.  [f.  L.  De- 
mocrite-us  (or  -Tits,  Gr.  ArjpoicpiT^i-os)  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Democritus  +  -an.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
after  the  style  of  Democritus,  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  5th  century  B.c.  (known  as  ‘the  laughing 
philosopher  ’),  or  of  his  atomistic  or  other  theories. 
So  4  Demo’crital  a.,  Democratic  a.  [L.  Demo- 
critic-us\  +  Democritish  a.,  in  same  sense ; 
f  Democritical  a.,  after  the  style  or  theories  of  De¬ 
mocritus;  D.  stories  (fabulce  Democrilicse),  incredi¬ 
ble  stories  of  Natural  History;  J  Democritism, 
the  practice  of  Democritus  in  laughing  at  every¬ 
thing. 

a  1617  Bayne  Diocesans  Tryall  (1621)  80  As  all  hut 
Morelius  and  such  Democritall  spirits  doe  affirme.  1650 
Bulwer  Anthropomet.  Ep.  Ded.,  To  summon  Democritical 
Atomes  to  conglobate  into  an  intellectual  Form.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr .,  Democritick ,  mocking,  jeering,  laughing 
at  every  thing.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  1.  xxvi.  1 1713)  53 
The  Existence  of  the  ancient  Democritish  Vacuum.  1672 
Sir  T.  Browne  Lett.  Friend  xxiv.  (1881)  143  His  sober  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  world  wrought  no  Democritism  or  Cynicism, 
no  laughing  or  snarling  at  it.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst. 
Pref.,  The  Democritick  Fate,  is  nothing  hut  The  Material 
Necessity  of  all  things  without  a  God.  1725  Bailey  Erasm. 
Colloq.  (1877)  394  (D.)  Not  to  mention  democritical  stories, 
do  we  not  find,  .that  there  is  a  mighty  disagreement  between 
an  oak  and  an  olive-tree?  1845  Maurice  Mor.  <$•  Met.  Philos. 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  627/1  The  Democritic  concourse  of 
atoms.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  iii.  137  The 
Democritean  notions  of  actual  images  which,  .pass  from  the 
object  to  the  sense.  1888  J.  Martineau  Study  Relig.  I.  11. 
i.  214  A  physiologist  so  Democritean  as  Haeckel. 

Demo  ded,  ppl.  a.  [f.  F.  demode,  pa.  pple.  of 
dthnoder  to  put  out  of  fashion  (f.  De-  I.  6  +  mode 
fashion)  +  -ED.]  That  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 

1887  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Mar.  436  Despite  its  demoded 
raging  Romanticism.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  i']  Oct.  457/2  Any¬ 
thing  so  demoded  as  bustifying. 

II  Demodex  (drm^deks).  Zool.  [mod.L. ;  f. 
Gr.  drjfios  fat  +  817^  wood-worm.]  A  genus  of 
parasitic  mites,  of  which  one  species,  D.  follicu- 
lorum ,  infests  the  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous 
follicles  of  man  and  domestic  animals. 

1876  Benedens  Anim.  Parasites  134  The  dog  harbours 
a  demodex  which  causes  it  to  lose  its  hair.  1876  Duhring 
Dis.  Skin  585. 

Demoere,  obs.  form  of  Demur. 

Demogorgon  1  d/“:m^g^'jg3n).  Myth,  [late  L. 
Demogorgon,  having  the  form  of  a  derivative  of 
Gr.  bfjfios  people  +  yopyos  grim,  terrible,  whence 
yopycj  Gorgon  ;  but  of  uncertain  origin  :  see  below.] 
Name  of  a  mysterious  and  terrible  infernal  deity. 
First  mentioned  (so  far  as  known)  by  the  Scholiast  (Lac- 
tantiusor  Lutatius  Placidus,  ?f  450)  on  Statius  Theb.  iv.  516, 
as  the  name  of  the  great  nether  deity  invoked  in  magic  rites. 
Mentioned  also  by  a  scholiast  on  Lucan  Pharsalia  vi.  742. 
Described  in  the  Repertorium  of  Conrad  de  Mure  (1273)  as 
the  primordial  God  of  ancient  mythology;  so  in  the  Genea- 
logia  Deorum  of  Boccaccio.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
source  of  the  word  in  modern  literature  (Ariosto,  Spenser, 
^lilton,  Shelley,  etc.). 


DEMOGRAPHER. 
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DEMON. 


[By  some  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  S-qfXLovpyoq  Demi- 
urgus;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  mediaeval  writers  con¬ 
nect  it  with  daemon  (Demon),  and  explain  it  as  meaning 
either  dxmonibus  terror  (terror  to  demons),  or  terribilis 
daemon  (terrible  demon).  From  its  connexion  with  magic, 
it  may  be  a  disguised  form  of  some  Oriental  name.] 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  v.  22  O  thou  [Night]  most  auncient 
Grandmother  of  all . .  Which  wast  begot  in  Daemogorgon’s 
hall.  1667  Milton  P .  L.  11.  965  And  by  them  stood  Orcus 
and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name  Of  Demogorgon.  1681 
DrydenV/.  Friar  v.  11  He’s  the  first  begotten  of  Beelzebub, 
with  a  face  as  terrible  as  Demogorgon.  1705  Purshall 
Meek.  Macrocosm  85  The  Saline,  and  Sulphurious  Vapours, 
I  take  to  be  the  True  Demogorgon  of  the  Philosophers,  or 
Grandfather  of  all  the  Heathen  Gods,  i.  e.  Mettals.  1821 
Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  1.  207  All  the  powers  of  nameless 
worlds  . .  And  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom.  1850 
Keightley  Fairy  Mythol.  452  According  to  Ariosto,  Demo¬ 
gorgon  has  a  splendid  temple  palace  in  the  Himalaya  moun¬ 
tains,  whither  every  fifth  year  the  Fates  are  all  summoned 
to  appear  before  him,  and  give  an  account  of  their  actions. 

Demographer  (dzm^grafw).  [f.  Demo¬ 
graphy:  see  -grapher.]  One  versed  in  demo¬ 
graphy- 

1881  P.  Geddes  in  Nature  No.  622.  524  The  economic 
labours  of  the  geographer,  .and  the  demographer. 

Demographic  (denwigrarfik),  a.  [f.  next : 
see  -graphic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  demography. 

1882  Lond.  Med.  Record  No.  86.  31 1  This  proportion,  .has 
no  demographic  interest.  1891  Scott.  Leader  11  Aug.  4  In 
the  demographic  section  there  are  to  be  investigated  some 
social  problems  of  more  than  usual  intricacy. 

Demography  (dzm^’grafi).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  dijpios 
people  +  -7 pacpia  writing,  description  (see  -GRAPiiY) : 
cf.  F.  demographies  Journal  des  Economistes,  April 
1878.]  That  branch  of  anthropology  which  deals 
with  the  life-conditions  of  communities  of  people, 
as  shown  by  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  diseases,  etc. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  V.  560  Two  sections  of  general 
anthropology,  viz.  :  1,  anthropology  proper.  .2,  demography, 
which,  .treats  of  the  statistics  of  health  and  disease.  1882 
Athenaeum  16  Sept.  374/1  The  fourth  International  Congress 
for  Hygiene  and  Demography  was  held  last  week  at  Geneva. 

Demoid  (dnnoid),  a .  [ad.  Gr.  577^061877?  vulgar, 
f.  brjfj.o ?  the  commons,  the  people  :  see  -oid.]  Used 
of  a  type  of  animal  or  plant  which  by  its  common¬ 
ness  or  abundance  characterizes  a  geographical 
region  or  a  period  of  time ;  especially  of  the 
characteristic  fossil  type  of  a  geological  formation. 

1884  H.  G.  Seeley  Phillips  Man.  of  Geol.  1.  437  The 
abundant  demoid  types,  which  are  termed  characteristic 
fossils,  for  their  abundance  is  such  that  strata  are  easily 
recognised  by  them.  Every  formation  has  its  demoid  types ; 
which  in  the  Primary  rocks  are  generally  brachiopods. 
1885  W.  H.  Hudleston  in  Geol.  Mag.  128  The  relations  of 
a  thoroughly  demoid  type  are  pretty  wide. 

II  Demoise  lle.  [mod.F.  (dsmwazg'l),  from 
earlier  damoiselle  :  see  Damsel.] 

1.  A  young  lady,  a  maid,  a  girl. 

Occurs  in  16th  c.  for  earlier  damoiselley  damiscll  (see 
Damsel)  ;  in  modern  writers,  in  reference  to  France  or 
other  foreign  country. 

1520  Caxtons  Chron.  Fug.  1.  8  b/i  A  gentyl  demoysell 
[ed.  1480  damisell]  that  was  wonder  fayre.  1762  Sterne 
Lett.  Wks.  (1839)  750/2  (Stanf.),  A  month’s  play  with  a 
French  Demoiselle.  1824  Byron  Juan  xv.  xlii,  A  dashing 
demoiselle  of  good  estate.  1884  Hunter  &  Whyte  My 
Ducats  iii.  (1885)  38  One  student,  skating  along  with  his 
demoiselle,  has  cannoned  against  another. 

2.  Zool.  a.  The  Numidian  Crane  ( Anthropoides 
virgo)  ;  so  called  from  its  elegance  of  form. 

1687  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  374  Six  Demoiselles  of  Numidia, 
a  Kind  of  Crane.  1766  Ibid.  LVI.  210  The  next  I  shall 
mention  is  the  Grus  Numidica,  Numidian  crane,  or  De¬ 
moiselle.  1862  Cha)ubers'  Encycl.  484  The  Numidian 
demoiselle  is  remarkable,  .for  elegance  and  symmetry  of 
form,  and  grace  of  deportment. 

b.  A  dragon-fly. 

[1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1818)  I.  276  The  name  given 
to  them  in  England,  ‘  Dragon  flies  seems  much  more  ap¬ 
plicable  than  ‘  Demoiselles  ’  by  which  the  French  distinguish 
them.]  1844  Gosse  in  Zoologist  II.  709  Thus  I  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  these  demoiselles. 

Demolater  (dz’m^rlatai).  nonce-wd.  [f.  bijfio-s 
people  +  -later  :  cf.  idolater.  ]  A  worshipper  of 
the  common  people.  So  Demoma’niac,  one  madly 
attached  to  the  common  people. 

1886  Sat.  Rev.  22  May  704/2  Friendly  portrait  of  a  demo¬ 
cracy  by  democrats,  by  demagogues,  by  demomaniacs  even, 
and  demolaters. 

Demolish  (dlmp-lif),  v.  [a.  F.  donoliss-, 
lengthened  stem  of  dimolir  (1383  in  Littre),  ad. 
L.  demollrl  to  throw  down,  demolish,  destroy,  f. 
De-  I.  6  +  mollrl  to  build,  construct,  erect,  f.  moles 
mass,  massive  structure.] 

1.  trans.  To  destroy  (a  building  or  other  struc¬ 
ture)  by  violent  disintegration  of  its  fabric ;  to  pull 
or  throw  down,  pull  to  pieces,  reduce  to  ruin. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  285  The  Chapell  of 
Hakington. .  was  quite  and  cleane  demolished.  1606  Warner 
Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  lxxxv.  (1612)  353  Both  twaine  made  hauock 
of  their  foes,  demolishing  their  Forts.  1641  J.  Jackson  True 
Evang.  T.  in.  18 1  Christ  did.  .demolish  and  breake  downe 
that  partition  wall.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  F.  I.  xvi.  422  They 
completely  demolished  the  remainder  of  the  edifice.  1825 
Macaulay  Milton  Ess.  1854  I.  11/1  The  men  who  de¬ 
molished  the  images  in  cathedrals  have  not  always  been 
able  to  demolish  those  which  were  enshrined  in  their  minds. 

+  b.  To  break  down  or  ruin  partially.  Obs. 

1645  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  U  x7°  Behind  this  stands  the 


great  altar  of  Hercules,  much  demolished.  1656  Ibid.  I.  331 
A  fair  town,  but  now  wretche«Hy  demolished  by  the  late 

siege. 

tc.  intr.  with,  passive  sense.  Obs.  rare. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Joel  ii.  8  Through  the  windowes  they 
shal  fal  and  shal  not  demolish  [Vulg.  ct  non  demolie7itur\. 

f  Archaic  const.  :  demolish ing  =  a-demol ish iug,  in  demoli¬ 
tion  =  being  demolished  :  cf.  building  in  Build  v.  7. 

1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2118/2  The  House  Gulicke  lived  in 
is  demolishing.  1706  Ibid.  No.  4199/3  The  Castle  of  Nice 
is  demolishing. 

2.  Jig.  To  destroy,  make  an  end  of. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  viii.  193  They  lesse  resist  extrinse- 
call  and  intrinsecall  causes  that  demolish  their  health.  1651 
Baxter  Inf.Bapt.  201  Demolishing  the  Church  by  division 
and  contempt.  1735  Berkeley  Def.  Free-think.  Math.  §  32 
It  is  directly  demolishing  the  very  doctrine  you  would 
defend.  1878  Stewart  &  Tait  Unseen  Univ.  vii.  §  214.  21 1 
To  demolish  any  so-called  scientific  objection  that  might  be 
raised.  1882  A  thenxum  23  Dec.  844  The  author  demolishes 
most  of  those  fanciful  etymologies. 

b.  humorously.  To  consume,  finish  up. 

[1639  Massinger  Unnat.  Co?nbat  in.  i,  As  tall  a  trencher¬ 
man  ..  As  e’er  demolished  pye-fortification.]  1756  Foote 
Eng.fr.  Paris  1.  Wks.  1799 1.  106  They  proceed  to  demolish 
the  substantials.  1879  Beerbohm  Patagonia  iii.  41  It  is 
on  record  that  he  demolished  the  whole  side  of  a  young 
guanacho  at  one  sitting. 

TIence  Demolished ppl.  a. 

1623  Donne  Encxnia  34  That  demolished  Temple.  1742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  vii.  833  Beneath  the  lumber  of  demolish'd 
worlds.  1840  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  347  On  the  site  of  the 
demolished  theatre. 

DemoTisha'ble,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.]  That 
can  be  demolished. 

1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  x.  §  10  Only  a  glass 
house,  frail,  hollow,  contemptible,  demolishable. 

Demolisher  (d/nylijai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  1 : 
cf.  F.  demolisseur  (1547  in  Flatzf.).]  One  who 
demolishes. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  247  Melancholy  that  enemy 
of  the  light  and  demolisher  of  the  principles  of  life  it  selfe. 
1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  v.  §  25  Whatever  merit  this  writer 
may  have  as  a  demolisher,  I  always  thought  he  had  very 
little  as  a  builder.  1798  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  V.  354 
The  demolishers  of  the  Bastille.  1827  Scott  Napoleon 
Introd.,  Collot  d’Herbois,  the  demolisher  of  Lyons. 

Demolishing  (d/mp-li/iq),  vbl.  sb.  [-ingL] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Demolish  :  demolition. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  260,  I  saw  many  ruinous  lumpes 
of  the  Wals,  and  demolishings  of  the  old  Towne.  1684 
Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  159,  I  will  therefore  attempt  . .  the  de¬ 
molishing  of  Doubting  Castle.  1691  T.  H[ale1  Acc.  New 
Invent,  p.  lxxxi,  The  immediate  demolishing  of  Nusances. 
Ibid.  p.  lxxxii,  The  demolishing  some  particular  New  En¬ 
croachments. 

Demolishing,  ppl.  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  de¬ 
molishes. 

1726  Amherst  Terra?  Fil.  253  The  same  unrelenting,  de¬ 
molishing  spirit  reigns  in  all  monkish  societies. 

Demo'lishment.  Now  rare.  [f.  Demolish 
v.  +  -ment  :  cf.  F.  dtmolissement  (1373  desm-  in 
Godef.).]  The  act  of  demolishing ;  the  state  or 
fact  of  being  demolished. 

1602  Fulbecke  2 nd  Pt.  Parall.  51  Waste  may  bee  com- 
mitted  in  the  decay  or  demolishment  of  an  house.  1702 
Echard  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  465  The  . .  demolishment  of  fifty 
of  their  strongest  cities.  1884  Bookseller  6  Nov.  1190^2 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  the  complete  demolishment  of 
Messrs.  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Co. 

+  b.  pi.  Demolished  parts  or  remains,  ruins.  Obs. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  c.  155  If  no  man  should  repair 
the  breaches,  how  soon  would  all  lye  flatted  in  demolish- 
ments?  1670  Clarendon  Contempl.  Psalms  Tracts  (1727) 
372  To  repair  those  breaches  and  demolishments. 

Demolition  (dem^li-Jan,  d I-).  [a.  F.  demolition 
(14th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  demolition-em ,  n.  of  action 
from  demollrl  to  Demolish.] 

1.  The  action  of  demolishing  (buildings  or  other 
structures)  ;  the  fact  or  state  of  being  demolished. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  125  Before  this  demo¬ 
lition  the  people  of  Alba  were  all  transported  unto  Rome. 
1780  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  9  June,  The  outrages 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
1852  Conybeare  &  H.  St.  Paul (1862)  I.  v.  136  I ts  demolition 
was  completed  by  an  earthquake. 

b.  pi.  The  remains  of  a  demolished  building ; 
demolished  portions,  ruins.  Also  fig. 

1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (1654)  IV.  56  Out  of  their 
demolitions,  Trophies  might  be  erected.  1641  Evelyn  Mem. 
(1857)  L  20  Being  taken  four  or  five  days  before,  we  had 
only  a  sight  of  the  demoli  ions  [of  the  castle].  1668  Claren¬ 
don  Contempl.  Psalms  Tracts  (1727)  734  All  the  breaches  and 
demolitions  they  had  made  in  his  Church. 

2.  fig.  Destruction,  overthrow. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xx.  184  There  querellis  tendit  to  the  de- 
molitione  of  the  antiant  public  veil.  1775  Gouv.  Morris  in 
Sparks  Life  4*  Writ.  (1832)  I.  49  Such  controversies  fre¬ 
quently  end  in  the  demolition  of  those  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  were  instituted  to  defend.  1871  Morley  Vol¬ 
taire  (1886)  243  The  demolition  of  that  Infamous  in  belief 
and  in  practice. 

Demolitionary  (dem^rjsnari),  a.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  demolition  ; 
ruining. 

1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  I.  454  Too  solid  for  the  de- 
molitionary  process  of  hyoercritical  writers. 

Demolitionist  (dempli-jbnist).  [See  -ist.] 
One  who  aims  at  or  advocates  demolition. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  111.  v,  Lafayette ..  is  marching 
homewards  with  some  dozen  of  arrested  demolitionists.  1852 


Fraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  28  The  Ultra-democratic  party  (not 
yet  Republicans,  only  Demolitionists). 

Demomaniac :  see  Demolater. 

Demon,  (drmon).  Also  6-9  daemon.  [Inform, 
and  in  sense  1,  a.  L .daemon  (med.L.  demon )  spirit, 
evil  spirit,  a.  Gr.  So.tjj.ojv  divinity,  genius,  tutelary 
deity.  But  in  senses  1  b  and  2,  put  for  L.  dsemonium, 
Gr.  Satjjtuvtov,  neuter  of  Satjiuvtos  adj.  ‘  (thing)  of 
divine  or  dremonic  nature  or  character  ’,  which  is 
used  by  the  LXX,  N.  Test.,  and  Christian  writers, 
for  ‘  evil  spirit  ’.  Cf.  F.  d<!mon  (in  Oresme  14th  c. 
demones)  ;  also  13th  c.  demoygne  —  Yx.  demoni,  It., 
Sp.  demonio,  repr.  L.  dsemonium ,  Gr.  Sat/xuvtov.] 

1.  In  ancient  Greek  my  thology(=5at^£uv):  A  super¬ 
natural  being  of  a  nature  intermediate  between  that 
of  gods  and  men  ;  an  inferior  divinity,  spirit,  genius 
(including  the  souls  or  ghosts  of  deceased  persons, 
esp.  deified  heroes).  Often  written  dsemon  for  dis¬ 
tinction  from  sense  2. 

1369  J-  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa  Van.  Artes  2  Grammarians 
.  .doo  expounde  this  woord  Daemon,  that  is  a  Spirite,  as  if  it 
were  Sapiens ,  that  is,  Wise.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xix. 
303  And  vnto  Cratylus  again  [Plato]  saith,  when  the  good 
man  departeth  this  world,  .hee  becommeth  a  Damon.  1638 
Mede  Gt.  Apost.  iii.  Wks.  (1672)  111.  627  et  seq.  1680  H. 
More  Apocal.  Apoc.  252  Daemons  according  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  signify  either  Angels,  or  the  Souls  of  men,  any  Spirits 
out  of  Terrestrial  bodies,  the  Souls  of  Saints,  and  Spirits  of 
Angels.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  I.  52  Subordinate  daemons, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  emanations  and  derivatives  from 
their  chief  Deity.  1846  GroteGT*?^  i.ii. (1862)1. 58  In  Homer, 
there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons. 

b.  Sometimes,  particularly,  An  attendant,  minis¬ 
tering,  or  indwelling  spirit ;  a  genius. 

(Chiefly  in  references  to  the  so-called  ‘  daemon  of  Socrates  ’. 
Socrates  himself  claimed  to  be  guided,  not  by  a  Scujuux'  or 
dxmon,  but  by  a  SaL/xo^Loy,  divinum  quiddam  (Cicero), 
a  certain  divine  principle  or  agency,  an  inward  monitor  or 
oracle.  It  was  his  accusers  who  represented  this  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  daemon ,  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  Christian 
Fathers  (under  the  influence  of  sense  2),  whence  the  English 
use  of  the  word,  as  in  the  quotations.  See  tr.  Zeller s 
Socrates  iv.  73;  Riddell,  Apology  of  Plato,  Appendix  A.) 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  III.  279  We  havep  i-lerned  of 
Socrates,  )>at  was  alway  tendaunt  to  a  spirit  |>a.t  was  i-cleped 
demon.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1222  The  soule. . 
that  obeieth  not  nor  hearkeneth  to  her  owne  familiar  and 
proper  dsemon.  1606  Shaks  .Ant.  4-  Cl.  11.  iii.  19  O  Anthony  ! 

.  .Thy  Dsemon,  that  thy  spirit  which  keepes  thee,  is  Noble, 
Couragious,  high  vnmatchable.  1758  Home  Agis  11,  In¬ 
spiration,  The  guardian  god,  the  demon  of  the  mind,  Thus 
often  presses  on  the  human  breast.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  I.  222  If  the  moral  sense  does  not  check,  if  the  demon 
does  not  warn.  1865  Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  1. 378  note ,  Minu- 
cius  Felix  thought  the  daemon  of  Socrates  was  a  devil. 

2.  An  evil  spirit. 

a.  (Representing  Sai/xovtov  of  the  LXX  and  N.T. 
(rarely  baificov);  in  Vulgate  d&monium,  dxmon). 
Applied  to  the  idols  or  gods  of  the  heathen,  and 
to  the  ‘evil’  or  ‘unclean  spirits’  by  which  demoniacs 
were  possessed  or  actuated. 

A  Jewish  application  of  the  Greek  word,  anterior  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  SanfiovLa.  is  used  several  times  by  the  LXX  to 
render  shedim  ‘lords,  idols',  and  se£irim 

‘  hairy  ones  *  (satyrs  or  he-goats),  the  latter  also  rendered 
[xaTcua  ‘vain  things’,  lt  is  also  frequent  in  the  Apocrypha 
(esp.  in  Tobit),  and  in  the  N.T.,  where  in  one  instance  (Matt, 
viii.  31)  SatpoFe?  occurs  in  same  sense.  In  the  Vulgate 
generally  rendered  dxmonium,  pi.  - ia ,  but  once  in  O.  T. 
(Lev.  xvii.  7)*  and  in  10  places  in  N.T.  (8  in  St.  Matthew) 
dxmon}  pi.  -es.  These  words  are  indiscriminately  translated 
deofol  in  the  Ags.  Gospels,  feend  or  deuilxw  Wyclif,  and 
in  all  the  i6-i7th  c.  versions  de-oil',  the  Revisers  of  1881-5 
substitute  demons  in  Deut.  and  Psalms,  but  in  the  N.  T. 
retain  devil,  -s,  in  the  text,  with  the  literal  translation  de¬ 
mon,  -s,  in  the  margin.  Quite  distinct  from  this  is  the  word 
properly  translated  ‘  Devil  ’,  8ia/3oAo?,  which  is  not  used  in 
the  plural,  lt  is  owing  to  this  substitution  of  devil  in  the 
Bible  versions,  that  demon  is  not  found  so  early  in  this;  as 
in  the  popular  sense  b,  which  arose  out  of  this  identification. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Demon  . .  in  Holy  Scripture, 
the  Word  is  always  taken  for  the  Devil  or  a  Bad  Genius. 
I727_5I  Chambers  Cycl. ,  Dxmoniac  is  applied  to  a  person 
possessed  with  a  spirit  or  daemon.  1767  T.  Hutchinson 
Hist.  Mass.  II.  i.  16  A  young  woman,  .supposed  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  with  daemons.  1865  Mozley  Mirac.  201  note ,  The 
relation  in  which  these  persons  stood  to  daemons  arid  evil 
spirits.  1881  N.T.  (R.  V. )  John  x.  20  He  hath  a  devil  [marg. 
Gr.  demon]  and  is  mad  ;  why  hear  ye  him  ?  1885  O.  T.  (R.V.) 
Deut.  xxxii.  17  They  sacrificed  unto  demons,  which  were 
no  God. — Ps.  cvi.  37. 

b.  In  general  current  use  :  An  evil  spirit ;  a 
malignant  being  of  superhuman  nature  ;  a  devil. 

[1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.R.  11.  xix  .  (1495)45  For  Demon 
is  to  vnderstonde  knowynge  And  the  deuyll  hyghte  soo  for 
sharpnesse.  .of  kyndely  wytte.]  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  399  Blow  flamys  of  fer  to  make  hem  to  brenne,  Mak 
redy  ageyn  we  com  to  this  demon.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11. 
ii.  121  If  that  same  Daemon  that  hath  gull’d  thee  thus, 
Should  with  his  Lyon-gate  walke  the  whole  world.  1699 
Dampier  Voy.  II.  111.  iv.  32  [They]  fired  their  Guns  to  kill 
the  old  Daemon  that  they  say  inhabits  there  to  disturb  poor 
Seamen.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  1.  8  A  malignant 
daemon  had  brought  [them]  into  his  power.  1813  Scott 
Trier m.  11.  Concl.  vii,  But  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 
Like  mist  before  the  dawning  sky.  1865  Wright  Hist. 
Caricat.  iv.  (1875)  69  The  three  special  characteristics  of 
mediaeval  demons  were  horns,  hoofs,  .and  tails. 

c.  Applied  to  a  person  (animal  or  agency  per¬ 
sonified),  of  malignant,  cruel,  terrible,  or  destructive 
nature,  or  of  hideous  appearance.  (Cf.  devil.') 
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1614  B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fair  in.  v.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  322/2 
‘  A  caveat  against  cut-purses  1’  faith,  I  would  fain  see 
that  demon,  your  cut-purse  you  talk  of.  1821  T.  G.  Waine- 
wright  in  Ess.  <$'  Crit.  (1880)  127  The  grim  demon  of  a 
bull-dog  who  interrupts  the  cat.  1822  Scott  Pirate  xl,  The 
Boatswain  used  to  be  staunch  enough,  and  so  is  Goffe, 
though  an  incarnate  demon.  1829  Carlyle  M isc.  (1857)  II.  4 
The  Tartar  Khan,  with  his  shaggy  demons  of  the  wilderness, 
d.  jig.  An  evil  passion  or  agency  personified. 

171a  Addison  Sped.  No.  387  p  11  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of 
Demon  that  haunts  our  Island.  1754  Chatham  Lett.  Nephew 
v.  39  Beware,  .of  Anger,  that  daemon,  that  destroyer  of  our 
peace.  1809  Pinkney  Trav.  Fra?ice  86  The  daemon  of 
anarchy  has  here  raised  a  superb  trophy  on  a  monument  of 
ruins.  Mod.  Led  astray  by  the  demon  of  intemperance. 

3.  at  Mb.  and  Comb.  a.  appositive  (  =  that  is  a 
demon),  as  demon-companion ,  -god,  -bag,  -king, 

- lover ,  -mole,  -snake ;  spec .  applied  colloq.  to  one 
who  seems  more  than  human  in  the  rapidity,  cer¬ 
tainty,  destructiveness,  etc.  of  his  play  or  perform¬ 
ance,  as  a  demon  bowler  at  cricket,  b.  simple 
attrib.  and  attrib.  comb,  (of,  belonging,  or  relating 
to  a  demon  or  demons),  as  de?non  altar ,  - doctrine , 
herd,  -land,  life ,  - trap ,  - ship ,  -worship  ;  demon¬ 
bird  =  Devil-bird  ;  demon-kind  [after  man¬ 
kind],  the  nature  of  demons ;  the  race  of  demons  ; 
also  c.  demon- like  adj. 

1863  W.  Phillips  Speeches  iv.  57  The  *demon  altar  of  our 
land.  1840  J.  Forbes  ii  Years  in  Ceylon  (1841)- 353,  I  first 
heard  the  wild  and  wailing  cry  of  the  gaulawa,  or  *demon- 
bird.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  900/1  We  do  not  want  our 
boys..*demon  bowlers.  1814  Byron  Corsair  11.  iv,  Some 
Afrit  sprite, Whose  *demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  177  Al  those  *demon-doctrines 
.  .introduced  by  Antichrist  and  his  Sectators.  1638  Mede 
Gt.  Apost.  vi.  Wks.  (1672)  111.  635  A  worshipper  of  *Daemon- 
gods.  1814  Prophetess  hi.  iv,  Like  the  *demon-hags  of 
Tartarus.  1774  J.  Bryant  My t hoi.  I.  141  Among  all  the 
*daemon  herd  what  one  is  there  of  a  form  . .  so  odious  . .  as 
Priapus.  1890  E.  H.  Barker  Wayfaring  in  Fr.  15  That 
small  ^demon-insect,  the  mosquito.  1857  Tait's  Mag. 
XXIV.  378  The  sentences,  on  all  mankind  and  *demonkind. 
1859  G. Wilson  Life  E.  Forbes  i.  29  Grim  or  gentle  visitants 
from  *Demonland  or  Fairyland.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp. 
Hunt.  xi.  82  They  seem  endowed  with  *demon  life.  1822 
E.  Nathan  Langreath  III.  416  *Demon-like  horrors.  1797 
Coleridge  Kubla  Khan  16  Woman  wailing  for  her  *'demon- 
lover.  1821  Keats  Isabel  xlv,  And  let  his  spirit,  like  a 
*demon-mole,  Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard. 
1677  Gale  Crt .  Gentiles  hi.  56  The  *Demon-theology .  .was 
brought  into  the  Christian  Church  first  by  the  Gnostics. 
Ibid.,  By  this  their  *demon-worship. 

Demonachize  (d/m^rnakaiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II. 

1  +  L.  monach-us  monk  +  -ize.]  trails.  To  deprive 
of  monks. 

1820  I).  Turner  Tour  in  Normandy  II.  24  So  thoroughly 
. .  had  the  Normans  demonachised  Neustria. 

Demona*gerie.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Demon,  after 
menagerie .]  An  assemblage  of  demons. 

1848  Tails  Mag.  XV.  433  Slavery  . .  unless  it  had  been 
now  and  then  checked,  would  have  transformed  the  earth 
ere  now  into  a  demonagerie. 

t  DemO’nagOgue.  Ohs.  [f.  as  next  +  ay  coy  6s 
drawing  forth.]  A  means  of  expelling  a  demon. 

1786  Ferriar  in  Mem.  Lit.  <5-  Philos.  Soc.  Manchester 
(1790)  III.  74  Dr.  Thoner  extols  mercurius  vit%,  as  remark¬ 
ably  useful  in  expelling  preternatural  substances  from  the 
body.  .Almost  every  man  had  his  favourite  demonagogue. 

t  De*monarch.  Obs.  [f.  as  next  +  Gr.  apxos 
chief.]  A  ruler  of  demons ;  a  chief  demon. 

1778  H.  Farmer  Lett.  Worthington  ii.  (R.),  The  false  sup¬ 
position,  that  the  Jews  held  only  one  prince  of  demons  ;  and 
that  demonarch  was  a  term  never  applied  by  them  to  any 
but  to  the  Devil. 

Demonarchy.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  Salpcov,  fiaip.ov- 
(see  Demon)  +  - ap\ia ,  apxrj  sovereignty,  rule.]  The 
rule  or  dominion  of  a  demon. 

C1643  M oximes  Unfolded  8,  Demonarchie,  or  the  Domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Divell.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  231  Al  that 
pretended  Hierarchie  or  Demonarchie  which  the  Emperor, 
as  supreme  Head  in  al  maters  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical, 
assumed. 

Demoness  (drmones).  [f.  Demon  +  -ess.] 
A  female  demon  ;  a  she-devil. 

a  1638  Mede  Apost.  Later  Times  ( 1641)31  The  Sichemites 
. .  had  a  Goddesse  or  Daemonesse  under  the  name  of 
Jephta’s  daughter.  1856  Titan  Mag.  Aug.  190/2  That 
smiling  demoness,  his  mother.  1879  M.  D.  Conway  De- 
monol .  I.  11.  iv.  117  A  demoness  who  sometimes  appears  just 
before  the  floods. 

Demonetization  ('dfmp:nz'teiz<?|*j3n).  [f.  next 
-f  -ATION.]  The  action  of  demonetizing,  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  demonetized. 

1852  T.  Hankey  {title),  Faucher’s  Remarks  ..  on  the 
Production  of  the  Precious  Metals,  and  on  the  Demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  Gold  in  several  Countries  in  Europe.  1852  A. 
Johnson  Obserz>.  Supplies  of  Gold  3  The  demonetization  of 
the  Dutch  Gold  coin  was  effected  at  that  time.  1863  Fawcett 
Pol.  Econ.  hi.  xv.  (1876)  488  Partial  demonetization  of  silver. 

Demonetize  (dim^Ti/tDiz),  v .  [ad.  mod.F.  dd- 
monetise-r  (Diet.  Acad.  1835),  De-  I*  6  +  L. 
moneta  money:  see  -ize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of 
standard  monetary  value ;  to  withdraw  from  use  as 
money.  Hence  Demo  netized ppl.a .,  -izing  vbl.sb. 

1852  T.  Hankey  tr.  Faucher's  Product.  Precious  Metals 
31  On  August  6,  1849,  *he  Government  laid  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  the  scheme  of  a  law  to  ‘demonitise'  the  pieces  of 
five  and  ten  florins.  1853  T.  Wilson  Jottings •  on  Money 
83  Merchants  not  understanding  the  demonetising  of  gold 
by  the  Dutch  in  1850.  1876  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  111.  xv. 
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487  Germany  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  demonetised 
silver.  1879  Daily  Ne'ivs  21  May  3/1  To  keep  up  the  price 
of  the  demonetised  metal. 

Dernonette  (dfmone*t).  nonce-wd.  [dim.  of 
Demon  :  see  -ette.]  A  little  demon. 

1854  Caroline  Fox  Mem.  Old  Friends  (1882)  208  Baby 
tortoises,  most  exquisite  black  demonettes,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  with  long  tails. 

Demoniac  (d/m<?u‘niaek),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  : 
4-5  demoniak  (-yak),  5-7  -acke,  5-8  -ack,  6-7 
-ake,  7  -aque,  (dee-),  7-  demoniac,  [ad.  late  L. 
dxmoniac-us  (in  Tertullian  c  200),  a.  Gr.  type 
*SaLp.oviaK-6s,  f.  haipoviov  :  see  Demon.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Possessed  by  a  demon  or  evil  spirit. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  532,  I  hold  him  certeinly  de¬ 
moniak.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  Cvij,  The  lady  wente 
oute  of  her  wytte  and  was  al  demonyak  a  long  tyme.  1542 
Boorde  Dyetary  xxxvii.  (1870)  298  Lunatycke,  or  frantycke, 
or  demonyacke.  a  1612  Donne  QiaQa-vaTos  (1644')  217  That 
the  Kings  of  Spaine  should  dispossess  Dasmomaque  persons. 
1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  11.  xxix,  Magick  can  onely 
quell  natures  Dsemoniake.  c  1811  Fuseli  Led.  Art\.  (1848) 
471  The  demoniac  boy  among  the  series  of  frescoes  at  Grotta 
Ferrata.  1813  Examiner  15  Mar.  165/1  This  ..  idea  . . 
operated  upon  the  demoniac  spirit  of  the  wretch. 

b.  Pertaining  to  demoniacal  possession. 

1674  Milton  P.  L.  (ed.  2)  xi.  4S5  Demoniac  phrenzy, 
moping  melancholy,  And  moon-struck  madness,  a  1814 
Prophetess  11.  vii,  As  with  demoniac  energy  possess’d  ! 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  demons. 

1642  Milton  A pol.  Smed.  (1851)  275  This  is  the  Demoniack 
legion  indeed.  1671  —  P.  R.  iv.  628  He  . .  Shall  chase  thee 
. .  From  thy  demoniack  holds,  possession  foul.  1669  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  1.  11.  vi.  71  The  mourning  of  the  Demoniac 
Spirits,  for  the  death  of  their  great  God  Pan.  1882  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  II.  2 66,  I  agree  with  those  who  see  in  this 
vision  a  purely  demoniac  host. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  demon ;  devilish. 
1820  Hazlut  Lect.  Dram.  Lit .  179  Wrought  up  to  a  pitch 

of  demoniac  scorn  and  phrensy.  1854  Mrs.  Gaskell  North 
<y  S.  xxii,  It  was  as  the  dsemoniac  desire  of  some  terrible 
wild  beast  for  the  food  that  is  withheld  from  his  ravening. 
1862  Tyndall  Mountaineer.  i.  3  The  spirit  of  life  ..  is  ren¬ 
dered  demoniac  or  angelic. 

4.  Of  the  nature  of  a  daemon  or  in-dwelling  spirit ; 

=  Demonic  2. 

1844  Masson  Ess.,  Three  Devils  (1856)  171  Goethe  and 
Niebuhr  generalised  in  the  phrase  (the  demoniac  [ed.  1874 
p.  288  demonic]  element  *  that  mystic  something  which  they 
seemed  to  detect  in  all  men  of  unusual  potency  among  their 
fellows.  Ibid.,  The  demoniac  element  in  a  man  . .  may  in 
one  case  be  the  demoniac  of  the  etherial  and  celestial,  in 
another  the  demoniac  of  the  Tartarean  and  infernal.  1856 
W.  E.  Forster  inT.  W.  Reid  Life (1888)  I.  viii.  306  Denying 
. .  that  demoniac  element  in  man  which  is  the  very  fire  of  God. 

B.  sb. 

1.  One  possessed  by  a  demon  or  evil  spirit. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  584  He  nas  no  fool,  ne  no 
demoniak.  1483  Caxton  Cato  E  viij  b,  And  helyth  the 
demonyackes  or  madde  folke.  .  1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De 
Invent.  1.  xviii.  33  a,  To  banish  the  Spirit  out  of  y°  De- 
moniake.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Ref.  iv.  x.  (1845)226  Possessed 
by  it  as  Dcemoniacks  are  possessed  by  the  Divel.  1717  Berke¬ 
ley  in  Fraser  Life  (1871)  580  The  demoniacs  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  x.  (1879)  221  They 
looked  like  so  many  demoniacs  who  had  been  fighting. 

f  2.  Eccl.  Hist.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Demoniacs ,  are  also  a  party  or 
branch  of  the  Anabaptists,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  it  is, 
that  the  devils  shall  be  saved  at  the  end  of  the  world.  1847 
in  Craig,  and  later  Diets. 

Demoniacal  (d/monsi’akal),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  as 

prec.  +  -al.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  demons,  b. 
=  Demoniac  i,  i  b.  e.  Befitting  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  demon  ;  devilish,  fiendish. 

Demoniacal  possession  :  the  possession  of  a  man  by  an 
indwelling  demon  or  evil  spirit,  formerly  held  to  be  the 
cause  of  some  species  of  insanity,  epilepsy,  etc. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  883  In  the  Popish  Churches 
. .  their  ridiculous,  or  demoniacall  service,  who  can  endure  ? 
1621-51  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  i.  in.  35  Extaticall  and  daemo- 
niacall  persons.  Ibid.  1.  ii.  11.  vii,  Imaginary  dreams  are  of 
divers  kinds,  natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  etc.  1681  Hal- 
lywf.ll  Melampr.  78  (T.)  A  notable  instance  of  demoniacal 
possession.  1741  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  ix.  Notes  Wks. 
1811  VI.  391  1’he  Possessions  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  .called 
demoniacal.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xxviii.  367  Menacing 
and  demoniacal  expressions.  1858  Lytton  What  will  He 
do  11.  xi,  His  quarrels  with  a  demoniacal  usher.  1877  Black 
Green  Past.  xl.  (1878)  323  The  temper  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  .of  such  a  demoniacal  complexion. 

Hence  Demoni  acally  adv. 

1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dispens.  (1823)  I.  345  Demoniacally 
possessed.  1865  L.  Oliphant  Piccadilly  (1870)  102  She 
looked  at  me.  .demoniacally. 

Demoniaeism  (dfmonsrasiz’m).  rare.~°  ‘The 
state  of  being  a  demoniac ;  the  practice  of  de¬ 
moniacs  ’  (Craig  1847). 

1848  Webster  cites  Milman. 

i  Demoniacle,  a.  Obs.  Also  -yakyl.  [a. 

OF.  demoniacle,  the  usual  representative  of  L. 
dxmoniac-us :  cf.  OF.  triacle,  Treacle,  L.  theriaca. ] 
=  Demoniac. 

c  1500  Melusine  314  Whiche,  thrugh  arte  demonyacle,  hath 
myserably  suffred  deth.  1503  Kalender  of  S/teph.,  Of  Yre, 
The  man  yrews  ys  lyk  to  oon  demonyakyl. 

Demo  nial,  a.  rare.  [a.  OF.  demonial ,  prob. 
med.L.  *dxmonial-is,  f.  dxmonium :  see  Demon 
and  -al.]  Of  or  relating  to  a  demon  or  demons  ; 
also,  of  the  nature  of  a  demon,  demoniacal. 

1675  R.  Burthogge  Causa  Dei  310  To  hear  Diotima  de¬ 


scribing  the  Demonial  Nature.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst. 

1.  iv.  §  14.  264  No  one  who  acknowledges  Demonial  things, 
can  deny  Demons.  1849  Sidonia  II.  287  Because  of  the 
spell  which  the  demonial  sorceress  laid  on  them. 

Demoniality  (d^m^u:ni,ae'liti).  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ity.]  The  nature  of  demons ;  the  realm  of 
demons,  demons  collectively.  (Cf.  spirituality .) 

1879  {title),  Demoniality  ;  or  Incubi  and  Succubi  . .  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Sinistrari,  of  Ameno  . .  now  first  translated  into 
English.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  2  May  543/2  The  old  wives’  fables 
. .  are  those  of  demoniality,  black  masses,  etc. 

Demonian  (d/mtfu-nian),  a.  [f.  L.  dxmoni-um 
(see  Demon)  +  -an.]  Of,  relating  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  demon  or  demons. 

1671  Milton  P.  R.  ii.  122  Princes,  Heaven’s  ancient  sons, 
ethereal  thrones,  Demonian  spirits  now.  1790  H.  Boyd 
Sheph.  Lebanon  in  Poet.  Reg.  (1808)  146  Demonian  visions. 
1833  Thirlwall  in  Philol.  Museum  II.  582  So  far  as  we  can 
find  our  way  in  this  truly  dsemonian  twilight.  1840  Tait's 
Mag.  VII.  410  Against  such  daemonian  manifestations. 

Hence  f  Demonianism,  the  doctrine  of  demo¬ 
niacal  possession. 

1741  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  ix.  Wks.  1788  III.  775  An 
error,  which  so  dreadfully  affected  the  religion  they  were 
entrusted  to  propagate,  as  Demonianism  did,  if  it  were  an 
error.  1762  —  Doctrine  of  Grace  11.  vii.  (1763)  II.  161  To 
ascribe  both  to  Enthusiasm  or  Demonianism. 

[Here  some  modern  edd.  have  Demoniasm,  which  has 
thence  passed  into  Latham  and  later  Diets.] 

t  DemO'niast.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  after  Gr. 

agent-nouns  in  -aart;?,  f.  -dftv,  -aftti'.]  One  who 
has  dealings  with  demons,  or  with  the  devil. 

1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  it.  x.  (1840)  339  His  disciples  and 
emissaries,  as  witches  and  wizards,  demoniasts,  and  the  like. 

+  DemO’niat,  a.  Obs.  [corresp.  to  Pr.  de- 
moniat,  OCat.  dimoniat ,  from  L.  dxmoniac-us  : 
see  Demoniac.]  Demoniacal,  devilish. 

1623  Lithgow.  Trav.  x.  201  This  grim  demoniat  spight. 
Demonia-tic,  a.  rare  —  1.  =prec. 

1880  P.  Gillmore  On  Duty  10  Tragedies  as  cold-blooded 
and  demoniatic  as  ever  occurred. 

Demonic  (dzm^’nik),  a.  Also  deem-,  [ad. 
L.  dsemonic-us,  a.  Gr.  IcuptoviK-o s  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  demon,  possessed  by  a  demon,  f.  Saifcaiv, 
Satfxov- :  see  Demon  and  -ic.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  demon 
or  evil  spirit  ;  demoniacal,  devilish. 

1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  68  Convulsive  and  even  Demonic 
postures.  1738  G.  Smith  Curious  Relat.  I.  iy.  5r8  So  many 
Demonick  Delusions.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  197 
‘ Jbtuns ,’  Giants,  huge  shaggy  beings  of  a  demonic  character. 
1886  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  53  The  traditional  demonic  proposal,  ‘  I 
will  be  your  servant  here,  and  you  shall  be  mine  hereafter’. 

2.  Of,  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  superna¬ 
tural  power  or  genius  =  Ger.  diimonisfll  (Gothe)  : 
cf.  Demon  i.  (In  this  sense  usually  spelt  daemonic 
for  distinction.) 

1798  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVI.  491  In  his  im¬ 
mature  youth  he  had  detected  within  himself  a  something 
daemonic.  1854  Lowell  Cambridge  30  Yrs.  Ago  Pr.  Wks. 
1890  I.  87  Shall  I  take  Brahmin  Alcott’s  favorite  word,  and 
call  him  a  Daemonic  man?  [1874  see  Demoniac  4.]  1879 

Fitzgerald  Lett.  (1889)  I.  447  There  is  enough  to  show 
the  Daemonic  Dickens :  as  pure  an  instance  of  Genius  as 
ever  lived.  1887  Saintsbury  Hist.  F.lizab.  Lit.  vii.  (1890) 
258  If  they  have  not  the  daemonic  virtue  of  a  few  great 
dramatic  poets,  they  have  . .  plentiful  substitutes  for  it. 

Demonical  (d/mp'nikal),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  =prec.  1. 

1588  J.  Harvey  Discours.  Probl.  79  Without  any.. mix¬ 
ture  of  demonicall,  or  supernaturall  Magique.  1603  Hol¬ 
land  Plutarch's  Mor.  1299  That  Typhon  was  some  fiend 
or  daemonicall  power.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658) 
127  Falsly  imputing  this  demonical  illusion  to  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  334  Examples  of  demonicall 
familiars.  1820  Examiner  No.  621.  148/1  To  attribute  de¬ 
monical  properties  to  God.  1836  J.  H.  Newman  Par.Serm. 
(ed.  2)  II.  iii.  38  This  divine  inspiration  was  so  far  parallel 
to  demonical  possession. 

f2.  =  Demoniac  i.  Obs. 

1626  L.  Owen  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  43  The  people  . .  made 
no  more  account  of  her  wfords  than  of  a  Demonical  creature. 

f  Demonreraty.  Obs.  rare  ~  °. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Demojticratie,  the  Government  of 
divels. 

Demcvnieulture.  nonce-wd.  [See  Culture.] 
Demon-worship,  demonolatry. 

1879  M.  D.  Conway  Demonol.  I.  It.  x.  239  Much  . .  is  but 
elaborate  demoniculture. 

Demonifuge  (d/rnp-nifizrdgX  nonce-wd.  [f. 
L.  dxmon  (Demon)  +  -fuge,  L.  -fugns  chasing 
away.]  Something  used  to  drive  away  demons ; 
a  charm  against  demons. 

1790  Pennant  London  (1813^  271  Isabella  . .  I  hope  was 
wrapped  in  the  friar’s  garment,  for  few  stood  more  in  need 
of  a  dmmonifuge.  1848  Southey  Comm. -pi.  Bk.  III. 771  Salt 
a  demonifuge. 

Demonish  (drmanif),  a.  rare.  [f.  Demon  + 
-ish.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  demon  ;  demonic. 

1863  Draper  Intell.  Deuel.  Europe  vii.  (1865)  159  He 
evoked  two  visible  demonish  imps. 

b.  as  adv.  {I tumorous .)  ‘Devilish’. 

1867  O.  W.  Holmes  Guard.  Angel  iv.  '1891)  49  ‘  It  was  a 
demonish  hard  case  ’,  he  said, 

Demonism  (drmoniz’m).  Also  dee-.  [f. 
Demon  +  -ism.]  Belief  in,  or  doctrine  of,  demons. 
1699  Shaftesb.  Enq.  cone.  I’irlnc  1.  i.  (1709)  2  Theism 
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.stands  in  opposition  to  dmmonism,  and  denotes  goodness  in 
the  superior  Deity.  1789  T.  Jefferson  Writ .  (1859)  553 
The  comparative  merits  of  atheism  and  demonism.  1865 
Spectator 4  Feb.  130/2  The  ridicule  of  the  devil  and  his  imps 
never  penetrated  England,  demonism  never  having  had  any 
hold  upon  the  masses.  1891  Antidote  5  May  139  A  belief  in 
demonism  and  witchcraft. 

Demonist  (d/monist).  Also  dee-,  [f.  Demon 
+  -isj.]  A  believer  in,  or  worshipper  of,  demons. 

1641  Dialogue  Answered  6  One  Marke  a  great  Dmmonist. 
1699  Shaftesb.  Enq .  cone.  Virtue  1.  i.  (1709)  2  To  believe 
the  governing  Mind,  or  Minds,  not  absolutely  and  neces¬ 
sarily  good  . .  but  capable  of  acting  according  to  mere  will 
or  fancy,  is  to  be  a  daemonist. 

Demonization  (d/unonoiz^Jon).  [f.  next : 
see  -ation.J  The  action  of  turning  into,  or  repre¬ 
senting  as,  a  demon. 

1799  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  305, 1  hope  to  atone 
to  them  for  my  demonizations.  1879  M.  D.  Conway  De¬ 
monol.  I.  11.  v.  149  The  demonisation  of  the  forces  and 
dangers  of  nature  belongs  to  the  structural  action  of  the 
human  mind. 

Demonize  (drmonoiz),  v.  [f.  med.L.  dxmo- 
nizdre  :  cf.  Gr.  baifiovi^-taOcn  passive,  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  demon  :  see  -ize.] 

1.  trails.  To  make  into,  or  like,  a  demon  ;  to 
render  demoniacal ;  to  represent  as  a  demon. 

1821  Examiner  579/ 1  That  subdued  superstition,  espion¬ 
age,  and  persecution  .  .  more  adequately  demonises  active 
hypocrisy  and  oppression.  1879  M.  D.  Conway  Demonol. 
I.  1.  iv.  26  In  Persia  the  asuras — demonised  in  India — re¬ 
tained  their  divinity.  1888  Morning  Post  12  Sept.,  Where 
men  are  brutalized,  women  are  demonized,  and  children 
are  brought  into  the  world  only  to  be  inoculated  with  cor¬ 
ruption. 

2.  To  subject  to  demoniacal  influence. 

1864  in  Webster.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  2  June  674  An  alligator 
becomes  ‘  demonized  '  and  works  the  wicked  will  of  a  witch. 

Hence  De-monized,  De-monizing  pfl.  a. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  v.  iv,  Black  demonised  squad¬ 
rons.  1857-8  Sears  A  than.  xi.  90  Demonizing  passions. 
1883  Monier  Williams  Relig.  Th.  in  India  ix.  234  Tenanted 
by  . .  demonized  spirits  of  dead  men,  superhuman  beings. 

Demono-,  before  a  vowel  demon-,  repr.  Gr. 
bat/Aovo-,  combining  form  of  bai/Acvv  Demon  ;  oc¬ 
curring  in  various  modern  formations,  as  Demoiio'- 
cracy,  the  rule  of  demons;  a  ruling  body  of  demons 
(quot.  1S27).  f  Demono  macliy,  fighting  with  a 
demon.  ^  Demonomagy,  magical  art  relating  to 
demons,  Demonomancy,  divination  by  the 
help  of  demons.  Demono  pathy,  a  mental  disease 
in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself,  or  acts  as  if, 
possessed  by  a  demon.  De  monoplio  bia,  fear  of 
demons.  ^Demonosopher  ( noiice-wd .),  one  in¬ 
spired  by  a  demon  or  by  the  devil  (controversially 
opposed  to  theosopher ).  Also  Demonogra:phy, 
etc. :  see  below. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Dcmonocracy ,  the  government  of 
devils.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  282  A  spirit 
. .  By  foul  demonocracy  wholly  subdu’d.  1827  Sir  H.  Taylor 
Isaac  Comnenus  11.  iii,  A  demonocracy  of  unclean  spirits 
Hath  govern’d  long  these  synods  of  your  Church.  1718 
I).  Campbell  ( title ),  Daamonomachie  or  War  with  the  Devil, 
in  a  short  Treatise,  a  1808  Bp.  Hurd  (L.),  The  author  had 
rifled  all  the  stores  of  demonomagy  to  furnish  out  an  enter¬ 
tainment.  1652  Gaulf.  Magastrom.  165  Dseinonomancy, 
divining  by  the  suggestions  of  evill  daemons  or  devils.  1865 
Cornh.  Mag.  Apr.  475  But  what  is  demonopathy  the  Mor- 
zinois  might  reasonably  have  asked?  What  was  it  that  had 
come  to  their  valley?  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Le. r.,  Demonopathy , 
daemonomania.  1888  J.  Murdoch  Women  of  India  16  This 
demonophobia  was  learned  from  their  mothers.  1780  W ksley 
Wks.  (1872)  IX.  518  [BehmenJ  ..  ought  to  be  styled  a  de¬ 
monosopher  rather  than  a  theosopher.  1881  Overton 
W.  Law  198  Behmen  was  no  ‘  Demonosopher  ’  (to  adopt 
Wesley's  happy  phrase). 

Demonographer  (d/mon^grafai).  [f.  mod. 
L.  dxmonograph-us ,  F.  d£ monograph e  (17th  c.), 
answering  to  a  Gr.  type  ^bcuiAovoypcajws :  see 
-graph.]  A  writer  on  demons. 

1736  Bailey  (folio)  Appendix  (9  N  2)  Deemoitographer. 
1877  tr-  Lacroix'  Sc.  Sf  Lit.  Mid.  Ages  11878,)  201  Plotinus 
. .  and  his  disciple  Porphyrus  . .  who  maybe  looked  upon  as 
the  first  demonographers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  1883  Miss 
R.  H.  Busk  in  N.  <$•  Q.  24  Nov.  401/2  Italian  demonographers 
do  not  make  any  distinction  between,  .a  fairy  and  a  witch. 
So  Demo  nograp h.  (  =  prec.),  Demono  graphy. 

1865  Cornh.  Mag.  XI.  485  Both  these  celebrated  demono¬ 
graphs  concurring  in  the  opinion.  1889  Cent.  Diet .,  De- 
monography ,  the  descriptive  stage  of  demonology.  O.  T. 
Mason. 

Demonolatry  (dzmonjrlatri'.  [f.  Gr.  type 
*Sai/xovo-\aTpua  (see  -LATHY) :  in  mod.F.  dhnon- 
oldtrie  (Littre).]  Demon-worship. 

1668  M.  Casaubon  Credulity  38  O'.)  Nicholaus  Remigius 
..  in  his  books  of  demonolatrie,  doth  profess  [etc.].  1678 

Cudwortii  Intell.  Syst.  593  Creature- worship,  now  vulgarly 
called  idolatry— that  is,  for  their  cosmo-latry,  astro-latry, 
and  demono-latry.  1850  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  11.  ii.  (1864) 
24  Somewhat  like  what  we  might  now  call  demonolatry. 
1879  M.  13.  Conway  Demonol.  I.  11.  xi.  258  The  number 
seven  holds  an  equally  high  degree  of  potency  in  Singhalese 
ilemonolatry. 

So  Demono-later,  a  demon- worshipper  ;  Demo- 
nolatri  acal  a .,  -latric  a.,  Demono  latrous  a., 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  demon-wor¬ 
ship;  DemonoTatronsly  adv. 
zCi6  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol .  I.  394  A  religion  . . 


so  far  as  its  demonolatriacal  part  is  concerned.  Ibid.  III. 
290  The  first  authors  of  the  great  demonolatrie  apostasy. 
1833  Recapit.  Apostasy  106  The  later  or  demonolatrously 
Christian  Roman  Empire.  1846  —  Lett.  Tractar .  Secess. 
Popery  240  The  predicted  Demonolatrous  Apostasy.  1875 

E.  White  Life  in  Christ  iv.  xxvi.  (1878)  434  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  those  intolerant  doctors  of  the  demonolatrous 
‘apostasy',  as  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  truly  described  them. 
1876  Bp.  Caldwell  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  370  Certain  de- 
monolators  in  the  present  day  . .  display  as  plain  signs  of 
demoniacal  possession  as  ever  were  displayed  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago. 

Demonology  (d/mon^rlod^i).  Also  7  -gie, 
7-9  dee-,  [mod.  f.  Gr.  baipcov  +  -\oyta  -LOGY  :  cf. 

F.  demonologie  (16th  c.  in  Littre).]  That  branch 
of  knowledge  which  treats  of  demons,  or  of  beliefs 
about  demons ;  a  treatise  on  demons. 

1597  James  I  (title),  Daemonologie,  in  Forme  of  a  Dia¬ 
logue,  diuided  into  three  Bookes.  <1645  Howell  I.ett. 
(1650)  III.  37,  I  return  you  the  Manuscript  you  lent  me  of 
Damionologie.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  in.  xl.  256  The  Greeks 
(from  whose  Customes,  and  Damionology  . .  their  Religion 
became  ..  corrupted).  1775  H.  Farmer  Demoniacs  N.  T. 

I.  vii.  135  Demonology  composed  a  very  eminent  part  of  the 
Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophy.  1857  W hevvell  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  I.  215  An  imaginary  mythology  or  demonology. 
1875  E.  White  Life  in  Christ  in.  xxi.  (1878)  310  The  apos¬ 
tolic  demonology  alone  explains  that  paradox. 

So  Demono  log'er,  Demono Toglst,  one  who 
studies  or  is  versed  in  demonology  ;  Demonologic 
a .,  of  or  pertaining  to  demonology  ;  Demonolo  ¬ 
gical  ii.,  concerned  with  demonology;  Demono- 
loglcally  adv. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  hi.  ix.  §  7  (1740)  652  If  the  Devil 
himself  . .  could  . .  have  supplied  more  livid  Defamation  . . 

I  am  no  Dsumonologer.  1749  Bp.  G.  Lavington  Enthus. 
Meth.  <$•  Papists  (1754)  II.  36  The  former  suffer  purely  (as 
Daemonologists  write)  from  the  Operation  of  Satan  himself, 
or  his  Imps.  1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  44 
A  metrical  romance,  of  which  his  daunonological  studies 
were  to  supply  the  machinery.  1833  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857) 
III.  194  Working  quite  demonologically.  1834  H.  Miller 
Scenes  Leg.  xx.  (1857)  291  He  replied  in  the  prescribed 
formula  of  the  demonologist.  1844  Brit.  Rev.  I.  153  The 
demonologic  contest,  in  which  the  Evil  One  is  . .  driven 
off  by  the  mystical  artillery  of  the  priest.  1886  Rogers 
Soc.  Life  Scotl.  III.  xx.  269  Engaged  in  demonological 
inquiries. 

Demonomacliy,  -magy,  -mancy :  see  De¬ 
mono-. 

Demonomania  (d/mom?,  m£i*nia).  [a.  med. 
L.  dx monomania,  f.  Gr.  bai/Acuv,  dai/iovo-  +  Mania. 
A aifAovofAavia  was  used  in  ecclcs.  Gr.  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  sense :  see  next.]  (See  quot. 
1883.) 

1880  Sat.  Rev.  No.  1295.  249  Outbreaks  of  the  epidemical 
demonomania  to  which  every  age  is  liable.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Daemonomania ,  a  kind  of  madness  in  which  the 
patient  fancies  himself  possessed  by  devils  ;  it  is  a  variety 
of  melancholia,  originating  in  mistaken  views  on  religious 
subjects. 

+  Demonomanie.  Ohs.  [a.  F.  demonomanie 
(1580  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  med.L.  demonomania ,  a. 
eccles.  Gr.  ba.ijAovojAai'/ia  foolish  belief  in  demons, 
f.  pavia  Mania.]  Foolish  belief  in  demons ;  de¬ 
votion  to  the  subject  of  demonology. 

1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  11.  xiii.  208  Excelled  in  Demon¬ 
omanie  all  them  that  had  gone  before  them.  1638  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  231  They  . .  abolisht  their  celestial! 
worship,  and  (as  Strabo  relates)  received  Demonomanie, 
continued  till  Mahomet. 

+  Demo’nomist.  Obs.  [f.  as  Demonomy  + 
-1ST.]  A  believer  in  or  worshipper  of  demons. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  302  The  idolaters  be¬ 
yond  all  measure  grosse  Demonomists.  Ibid.  329  Celebes 
. .  well  peopled,  but  with  bad  people  ;  no  place  ingendring 
greater  Demonomists. 

t  Demonomy  (dim^*n6mi),  Ohs.  [app.  short¬ 
ened  from  deviononomy ,  f.  Gr.  bai/Acov  Demon,  with 
ending  of  astronomy ,  etc.]  Belief  in  demons, 
demon-worship. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  8  Howbeit  the  divell. . 
has  infused  demonomy  and  prodigious  idolatry  into  their 
hearts.  Ibid.  306  Drunk  with  abominable  demonomy  and 
superstition.  1665  Ibid.  (1677)  365  These  Javans  are  drunk 
in  Demonomy. 

Demonopathy,  -phobia :  see  Demono-. 

Be  monopolize  (dzmpnp-pzilsiz),  v.  [f.  De- 

II.  1  +  Monopolize.]  trans.  To  destroy  the 
monopoly  of,  withdraw  from  monopoly. 

1878  H.  A.  Webster  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  154/1  Since  the 
expiry  of  the  contract  the  mines  [of  Colombia]  have  been 
demonopolized. 

Demonosopher :  see  Demono-. 

Bemonry  (drmonri).  [f.  Demon  4-  -ry  :  cf. 
devilry.']  Demoniacal  influence  or  practices. 

a  1851  Joanna  Baillie  (O.),  What  demonry,  thinkest  thou, 
possesses  Varus  ? 

Demonship  (df-manjip).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ship.]  The  rank  or  condition  of  a  demon. 

a  1638  Mede  Apost.  Later  Times  (1641)  18  They  com¬ 
menced  Heroes,  who  were  as  Probationers  to  a  Daemonship. 

Demonstrability.  [f.  next  +  -m\]  The 
quality  or  condition  cf  being  demonstrable. 

1825  Coleridge  A  ids  Reft.  (1873)  16 1  note,  The  Demonstra- 
hility  required  would  countervene  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Truth.  1870  M.  Williams  Fuel  of  Sun  §  170.  115  Their 
spectroscopic  demonstrability. 


Demonstrable  (d/mjrnstrab’l,  de*m^nstrab’l), 
a.  [ad.  L.  demon strdhil-is ,  f.  demon strdre :  sec  De¬ 
monstrate  and  -RLE.]  Capable  of  demonstration. 

1.  Capable  of  being  shown  or  made  evident. 
+  b.  occas.  =  Evident,  apparent  (obs.). 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4691  I  wolde  . .  Shewe  thee  withouten 
fable  A  thyng  that  is  not  demonstrable.  1530  Palsgr.  309/2 
Demonstrable,  demonstrable.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  111.  iv.  142 
Some  vnhatch’d  practise,  Made  demonstrable  heere  in 
Cyprus  to  him,  Hath  pudled  his  cleare  Spirit.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  vi.  (1843)  292/1  That  it  should  be 
more  demonstrable  to  the  kingdom,  than  yet  it  was,  that 
the  war  was,  on  his  majesty’s  part,  purely  defensive.  1739 
Cibber  Apol.{  1756)  I.  46  In  what  shape  they  wou’d  severally 
come  out.  .was  not  then  demonstrable  to  the  deepest  fore¬ 
sight.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  11.  i.  263  'Phis  body  without 
any  demonstrable  influence  of  a  nucleus  is  capable  of  sub¬ 
dividing.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Thcrap.  (1879)  158  Upon  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  .[it]  has  no  demonstrable  influence. 

2.  Capable  of  being  proved  clearly  and  conclu¬ 
sively. 

1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knowl.  1.  xxiv,  This  is  a  certaine 
waye  to  fynde  any  touche  line,  and  a  demonstrable  forme. 
1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixiii.  (1611)  334  All  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  are  either  demonstrable  conclusions  or 
demonstrative  principles.  1662  H.  More  Philos.  Writ.  Pref. 
Gen.  (1712)  13  It  being  so  mathematically  demonstrable  that 
there  is  that  which  is  properly  called  Spirit.  1745  Fielding 
I  True  Patriot  Wks.  1775  IX.  334  With  numberless  other 
propositions  equally  plain  and  demonstrable.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  xi.  374  Propositions  are  also  said  to  be  demonstrable, 
if  they  require  or  admit  of  proof. 

Hence  Demonstrableness  =  Demonstrability. 

1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  1.  30  The  irrefragable 
demonstrableness  thereof.  1706  S.  Clarke  Evid.  Nat.  <5* 
Rev.  Relig.  282  (L.)  The  natural  demonstrableness  both  of 
the  obligations  and  motives  of  morality. 

Demo'nstrably,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  way  which  admits  of  demonstration  f  so 
as  to  be  demonstrable. 

1642  Chas.  I  Declar.  at  York  11  June  6  Orders  Evidently 
and  Demonstrably  contrary  to  all  known  Law  and  Reason. 
1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  xxxiii.  7  Annot.  180  L)emonstrably 
of  a  gibbous,  circular  form.  1732  Berkeley^ Iciphr.  vii.  §  1 
A  thing  demonstrably  and  palpably  false.  1873  M.  Arnold 
Lit .  <$-  Dogma(i%'j6)  143  They  were  also  demonstrably  liable 
to  commit  mistakes  in  argument. 

2.  In  the  way  of  demonstration ;  by  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  E.xemp.  11.  vi.  it  He  who  beleeves 
what  is  demonstrably  proved,  is  forced  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  choice.  1754  Edwards  Fixed.  Will  11.  viii.  73  It 
will  demonstrably  follow',  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  are  never 
contingent,  or  without  Necessity.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat. 
I.  76  The  calcareous  and  volcanic  matters  found  in  them. . 
prove  it  demonstrably. 

t  Demonstrance.  Obs.  Also  5  -aunce. 
[a.  OF.  demonstrance  (still  in  Cotgr.),  orig.  de- 
mustrance ,  demostrance ,  f.  stem  of  L.  demons trdnH 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  demonstrdre  :  see  -ance.] 

1.  A  showing  forth  or  pointing  out ;  manifesta¬ 
tion,  indication ;  a  sign. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxv,  A  fynall  demon- 
straunce  Sothfast  shewing,  and  signifyaunce  [that]  . .  hap 
of  olde  fortune,  .might  not  contune.  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems 
(1840)  60  (Matzn.)  'The  hevenly  signe  makith  demon- 
straunce  How  worldly  thynges  goo  forwarde.  ci 477 
Caxton  Jason  27  b,  They  shew-id  him  so  many  demon- 
straunces  that  he  . .  toke  upon  him  the  charge.  1481  — 
Godfrey  246  For  demonstraunce  that  oure  lord  and  his  dere 
moder  oure  lady  shold  gyue  to  them  vyctorye,  [they]  toke 
the  baner  of  Tancre,  and  sette  it  on  bye  vpon  the  chirche 
of  oure  lady.  1594  Carevv  Tasso  (1881)  12  He  plaine  de¬ 
monstrance  gaue,  Th’  allowance  longs  to  you,  sole  t’  adde 
I  haue.  1627  Bp.  M.  Wren  Serm.  11  What  demonstrance 
withall  he  must  make  of  the  same.  1704  D’Urfey  Royal 
Converts  252  Blessings  sublunary  prove  The  kind  demon¬ 
strances  of  Gracious  Love. 

2.  Demonstration ;  proof. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  111.  xviii.  175  In  lyke  wyse  preuyd 
they,  .by  very  demonstraunce  and  by  reson,  that  the  Sonne 
is  gretter  than  alle  therthe  is.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Mor.  303  (R.)  Good  reasons  and  demonstrances  of  how 
many  calamities  peevish  obstinacy  is  the  cause.  1646  R. 
Junius  Cure  Misprision  (L.),  If  one  or  a  few  sin  full  acts 
were  a  sufficient  demonstrance  of  an  hypocrite,  what  would 
become  of  all  the  elect? 

3.  Setting  forth  of  a  plaintiff’s  case;  =  Demon¬ 
stration  4. 

[1292  Britton  iii.  xxvi.  §  6  Par  variaunce  del  bref  et  de 
la  demoustraunce  seroit  le  bref  abatable.]  1625  Darcie 
Annales  A  iij  [transl.  from  Fr.],  The  aduises  and  counsailes, 
the  requests  and  demonstrances. 

Deni  0 'ns  tr  ant.  [f.  L.  demonslrdnt-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  demonstrdre ;  see  -ant.]  One  who  de¬ 
monstrates  or  takes  part  in  a  public  demonstration. 

1868  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Aug.  3  The  demonstrants  would,  in 
any  case,  have  been  obliged  to  seek  shelter.  1887  Scott. 
Leader  14  Nov.  5  Mingling  with  the  more  respectable  part 
of  the  demonstrants  are  a  great  many  roughs. 

De’monstratable,  a.  rare.  [f.  Demonstrate 
v.  +  -able.]  =  Demonstrable. 

1865  Herschel  in  Fortn .  Rev.  July  440  ( Origin  of  Force) 
It  is  a  fact  dynamically  demonstratable. 

+  Demo'nstrate,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
demonstrat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  demonstrdre  :  see  prec.] 
Demonstrated,  a.  as  pa.  pple. 

1571  Diggf.s  Pantom.  iv.  xxv.  Ggb,  Manyfolde  mo.. pro¬ 
portions  than  may.  .(I  will  not  saye  be  demonstrate, but onely 
byTheoremes)  be  declared.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  v.  §  2 
The  propositions  of  Euclyde.  .till  they  bcc  demonstrate,  they 
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seeme  strange  to  our  assent.  1671  True  Nonconf  305, 1  have 
already  deinonstrat,  in  the  second  Dialogue,  that  [etc.]. 
1707  E.  Ward  Hudibras  Rediv.  1.  xv,  Human  knowledge 
first  commences  From  Things  demonstrate  to  our  Senses. 

b.  as  adj. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  vm.  viii,  And  by  scripture  wyll 
make  demonstrate  Outwardly  accordynge  to  the  thought. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  7  O  !  a  plaine  demonstrate  cause, 
and  a  good  resolution. 

sb.  A  demonstrated  proposition  or  truth. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  181/2  Of  Analysis 
there  are  three  kinds,  one. .  whereby  we  ascend  by  demon¬ 
strates  and  subdemonstrates,  to  indemonstrable  immediate 
propositions. 

Demonstrate  (d/m^-nstr^t,  deTn^nstrch),  v. 
[f.  L.  deinonstrat ppl.  stem  of  demonstrdre  to 
point  out,  show,  prove,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  monstrdre  to 
show,  point  out.  For  the  shifting  of  the  stress  see 
Contemplate.  Both  pronunciations  appear  in 
Shaks.] 

+  1.  trails.  To  point  out,  indicate;  to  exhibit, 
set  forth.  Obs.  Const,  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause . 
(So  in  the  other  trans.  senses.) 

1552  Huloet,  Demonstrate,  indie  o,  monstro.  1563  Shute 
A rchit.  D  ij  b,  In  the  which  bodye  of  the  pedestall  is  demon¬ 
strated  Ichnographia.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  iv.  ii.  54  Descrip¬ 
tion  cannot  sute  it  selfe  in  words,  To  demonstrate  the  Life 
of  such  a  Battaile.  a  1633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  90  That  the 
Starre  stooped  downe  to  Earth  and  sent  forth  greater  and 
clearer  Beames  then  before  to  demonstrate  not  onely  the  Place, 
but  the  very  Child.  1650  Cromwell  Let.  4  Sept.,  Coming  to 
our  quarters  at  night,  and  demonstrating  our.apprehensions 
to  some  of  the  colonels,  they  also  cheerfully  concurred.  1684 
R.  H.  School  Kecreat.  148  We  come  next  to  demonstrate  the 
Time  not  proper,  i.  e.  Unseasonable  Angling,  .is  when  [etc.]. 

f  2.  To  make  known  or  exhibit  by  outward  indi¬ 
cations  ;  to  manifest,  show,  display.  Obs. 

1590  A.  M.  tr.  GabelhouePs  Bk.  Physicke  31 2/1  If.  .it  be 
the  Canker,  it  will  after  the  third  time  demonstrate  it  selfe 
with  a  little  knobbe  or  tumor.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y .  L.  m. 
ii.  400  Euerie  thing  about  you,  demonstrating  a  carelesse 
desolation.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  157  They  be  very 
apt  on  prompt  occasions,  to  demonstrate  valour  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto 's.  Trav,  xxviii.  111  By  this 
Figure  these  Idolaters  would  demonstrate  that  she  was  the 
Queen  of  the  fiery  sphear.  1734  tr.  Rollin'' s  Anc.  //AM1827) 
I.  99  No  people  ever  demonstrated  such  extent  of  genius. 
1803  Wellington  in  Owen  Desp.  224  His  Highness  has  de¬ 
monstrated  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
the  British  power. 

b.  To  express  (one’s  feelings)  demonstratively. 

1855  Thackeray  Ncwcomcs  II.  339  Paul  was  a  personage 
who  demonstrated  all  his  sentiments,  and  performed  his 
various  parts  in  life  with  the  greatest  vigour. 

3.  To  describe  ancl  explain  by  help  of  a  specimen 
or  specimens,  or  by  experiment,  as  a  method  of 
teaching  a  science,  e.g.  anatomy,  chemistry;  also 
absol.  to  teach  as  a  demonstrator. 

1683  Robinson  in  Pay’sCorr.  (1848)133  Monsieur  Tourne- 
fort,  a  Languedoc  man  . .  demonstrates  now  the  plants  in 
the  King’s  Garden  here.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  Introd. 
§2.2  note,  The  anatomist  demonstrates,  when  he  points  out 
matters  of  fact  cognisable  by  the  senses,  a  1859  De  Quincey 
in  H.  A.  Page  Life  (18 77)  II.  xx.  307  They  will  do  me  too 
much  honour  by  ‘  demonstrating  ’  on  such  a  crazy  body  as 
mine. 

4.  To  show  or  make  evident  by  reasoning;  to 
establish  the  truth  of  (a  proposition,  etc.)  by  a 
process  of  argument  or  deduction  ;  to  prove  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  xx.  Fiijb,  This  Lemma  ..  or 
proposition  I  minde  to  demonstrate.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  1.  ix,  Archimedes  demonstrates,  .that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Diameter  unto  the  Circumference  is  as  7 
almost  unto  22.  1691  Ray  Creation  (1701)  43  The  best 

medium  we  have  to  demonstrate  the  Being  of  a  Deity. 
1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759)  I.  iv.  153  Few  Workmen  can  de¬ 
monstrate  the  mechanic  Powers  of  the  Instruments  they 
use.  1814  D’Israeli  Quarrels  Auth.  (1867)  355  What  others 
conjectured,  and  some  discovered,  Harvey  demonstrated. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxx.  404  The  existence  of  this  state 
of  strain  may  be  demonstrated. 

b.  absol. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  m.  iii,  431  This  may  helpe  to  thicken 
other  proofes,  That  do  demonstrate  thinly.  1669  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  1.  Introd.  4  A  Mathematician,  whose  office  it  is 
to  demonstrate.  1867  J.  Martinkau  Ess.  II.  46  Euclid 
had  to  demonstrate  before  there  could  be  a  philosophy  of 
geometry. 

c.  Of  things  :  To  prove. 

1601  Shaks.  All’s  Well  1.  ii.  47  A  copie  to  these  yonger 
times ;  Which  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward.  1802  Pa  ley  Nat.  Theol.  iii.  (1819'  iS 
It  is  a  matter  which  experience  and  observation  demonstrate. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xvii.  324  The  crevassing  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  glacier,  .does  not .  .demonstrate  its  slower  motion. 

5.  intr.  To  make  a  military  demonstration  ;  to 
make  or  take  part  in  a  public  demonstration. 

1827  Examiner  297/1  The  Spanish  army  has  been  so  long 
allowed  to  demonstrate  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  1882 
Blackiv.  Mag.  July  15  There  is  not  water  enough  for  us  to 
go  and  demonstrate  inside  the  bay.  1888  Bryce  Amer. 
Commit).  II.  in.  lxxiii.  604  The  habit  of  demonstrating  with 
bands  and  banners  and  emblems. 

fb.  trans.  (causal.)  Obs.  rare  —  1. 

1803  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Desp.  V.  71,  I  have  demonstrated 
the  victory  off  Brest,  and  am  now  going  to  seek  the  Admiral 
in  the  ocean. 

Hence  Demonstrated  ppl. a.,  Demonstratedly 
ativ.y  Demonstrating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  20  There  are  demonstrating  and 
determining  Providences.  1676  Newton  in  Phil.  Trans. 


XI.  703  To  examine  a  demonstrated  proposition.  1678  Cud- 
worth  Int ell.  Syst.  145  (R.l  A  clear  foundation  for  the  de¬ 
monstrating  of  a  Deity  distinct  from  the  corporeal  world. 
1881  Froude  High  Ch.  Revived. ,  Short  Stud.  Ser.  iv.  11883) 
213  A  holy  life,  it  was  demonstratedly  plain  to  me,  was  no 
monopoly  of  the  sacramental  system.  1888  Daily  News 
4  June  3/r  Demonstrating  bodies  from  all  parts  of  London 
..assembled  on  the  Embankment. 

Demonstration  (dem^nstr^-Jan).  [ad.  L. 
demons traiion-em ,  n.  of  action  from  demonstrdre 
to  Demonstrate  :  perh.  immed.  a.  F.  demonstra¬ 
tion  (14th  c.  in  Oresme),  a  refashioning  of  OF. 
demustreison ,  - aison ,  intermediate  form  demon- 
stroison.'] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  showing  forth  or  exhibiting ; 
making  known,  pointing  out ;  exhibition,  mani¬ 
festation  ;  also  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  II.  368  By  demonstracion  The  man  was 
founde  with  the  good.  14..  Epiph.  in  Tun  dale s  Vis.  117 
Of  a  schynyng  by  demonstracyon  Is  fanos  seyd.  1530 
Palsgr.  146  Of  adverbes.  .Some  betoken  demonstration  & 
serve  to  she  we  or  poynt  to  a  dede.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  172  For  the  open  apparaunce,  and  demonstracion  of  this 
godly  concorde.  a  1633  W.  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  177  Christ 
preaching  to  save  him  [St.  Thomas],  .shewes  himselfe  (by 
demonstration)  unto  him.  1668  R.  Wallis  ( title\  Room 
for  the  Cobler  of  Gloucester  and  his  Wife,  with  Several 
Cartloads  of  Abominable,  Irregular,  Pitiful,  Stinking  Priests, 
also  a  Demonstration  of  their  Calling, 
b.  Outward  exhibition  of  feeling. 

1873  H.  Spencer  Stud.  Sociol.  xv.  358  Demonstration,  be 
it  in  movements  that  rise  finally  to  spasms  and  contortions, 
or  be  it  in  sounds  that  end  in  laughter  and  shrieks  and 
groans. 

+  c.  That  by  which  something  is  shown  or  made 
known  ;  an  illustration  ;  a  sign,  indication.  Obs. 
IS59  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  Pref.  A  vj  b,  Divisinge 
sundry  newe  Tables,  Pictures,  demonstrations  and  prai- 
ceptes.  1563  Shute  A  rchit.  B  ij  a,  Makynge  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  a  Latine  worke  with  Greke  letters.  1684  R.  H. 
School  Recreat.  130  Cock  Fighting.  .A  Scarlet  Head  is  a 
Demonstration  of  Courage,  but  a  Pale  and  Wan  of  Faint¬ 
ness..  [These  qualities]  are  Demonstrations  of  Excellency 
and  Courage. 

2.  A  display,  show,  manifestation,  exhibition,  ex¬ 
pression.  +  a.  absol .  (obs.) ;  b.  with  of. 

a.  1556  Aurclio  <$•  I  sab.  (1608)  C,  With  my  tormented 
demonstrations  and  great  boldnes..I  overcame  hir.  1632 
J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi’s  Eromena  136  Beleeving  those 
affectionate-seeming  demonstrations  to  be  really  true.  1653 
H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  iv.  11  We  gave  them  a  great 
peal  of  Ordnance,  .beating  our  Drums,  and  sounding  our 
Trumpets,  to  the  end  that  by  these  exterior  demonstrations 
they  might  conclude  we  regarded  not  the  Turks  awhit. 

b.  1605  Shaks.  Ixar  iv.  iii.  12  Did  your  letters  pierce 
the  queen  to  any  demonstration  of  grief?  1769  Robertson 
Chas.  V,  II.  iv.  252  Great  were  the  outward  demonstrations 
of  love  and  confidence  between  the  two  Monarchs.  1855 
Prescott  Philip  If,  I.  ii.  14  She  seemed  to  think  any  de¬ 
monstration  of  suffering  a  weakness. 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  demonstrating  or 
making  evident  by  reasoning ;  the  action  of  prov¬ 
ing  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  a  process  of 
argument  or  logical  deduction  or  by  practical 
proof;  clear  or  indubitable  proof ;  also  (with pi.) 
an  argument  or  series  of  propositions  proving  an 
asserted  conclusion. 

To  demonstration  :  to  the  certainty  of  a  demonstrated  and 
indisputable  fact ;  conclusively. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  516  In  ars  metrik  schal  [?er  no 
man  fynde..of  such  a  questioun  Who  schulde  make  a  de- 
monstracioun.  1553  Eden  Treat.  New  hui.  To  Rdr.  (Arb.) 
10  Most  certayne  and  apparente  demonstracions  of  Geome- 
trye.  1563  Man  Musculus ’  Commonpi.  141  a,  Not  meete  for 
any  wise  body  to  beleue  the  word  of  matters  vnknowen,  set 
forth  without  any  Syllogisticall  demonstration.  1650  T. 
Rudd  Tract.  Geom.  Biv,  A  Hundred  Questions  with  their 
Solutions  and  Demonstrations.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und. 
iv.  ii.  (1695)  305  Those  intervening  Ideas,  which  serve  to 
shew  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  Proofs  ; 
and  where  the  agreement,  or  disagreement  is  by  this  means 
plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is  called  Demonstration,  it 
being  shewn  to  the  Understanding,  and  the  Mind  made  see 
that  it  is  so.  1730  Southall  Bugs  25  ’Tis  apparent  to  a 
Demonstration,  that  from  every  Pair .  .about  two  hundred 
Eggs,  .are  produced.  1876  Jf.vons  Elem.  Logic  (1880)  335 
A  demonstration  is  either  DBect  or  Indirect.  In  the  latter 
case  we  prove  the  conclusion  by  disproving  the  contra¬ 
dictory,  or  shewing  that  the  conclusion  cannot  be  supposed 
untrue.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  236  He  proved  to 
demonstration  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  he  had  formed. 

b.  That  which  serves  as  proof  or  evidence ;  an 
indubitable  proof. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  iv.  44  It  ha]?  ben  shewid  and  proued 
by  ful  manye  demonstraciouns  as  I  woot  wel  J?at  \>g  soules  of 
men  ne  mowen  nat  dien  in  no  wise.  1659  Vulgar  Errors 
Cetis.  31  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  is  a  Demonstration  of 
an  Eternall  Being.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  18 
Found  nothing,  .but  a  Book  of  Psalms,  which  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  Demonstration  ..  that  I  had  been  a  Hugonot.  1726 
Adv.  Capt.  1Z.  Boyle  269  Told  me. .  I  should  have  Demon¬ 
stration  of  her  Infidelity.  1804  Wellington  in  Owen  Desp. 
630  Additional  demonstrations  of  those  views  have  appeared 
since  the  renewal  of  the  war. 

4.  Rom.  Law.  The  statement  of  the  cause  of 
action  by  the  plaintiff  in  presenting  his  case. 

1864  J.  N.  Pomeroy  Introd.  Munic.  Law  1.  ii.  107  The 
formula  commenced  with  a  part  called  . .  Demonstration 
(deinonstrat id)  which  contained  a  short  statement  of  the 
plaintiff’s  cause  of  action.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  iv.  §  40 
The  demonstration  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which  is 
inserted  at  the  outset  on  purpose  to  show  what  is  the  matter 
in  dispute. 


5.  The  exhibition  and  explanation  of  specimens 
and  practical  operations,  as  a  method  of  instruction 
in  a  science  or  art,  csp.  in  anatomy.  Also  attrib. 

1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  95  Mr.  Taunton  will  resume  his 
Winter  Course  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Surgery.  1832  Examiner 395/1 
On  Monday  there  was  a  demonstration  on  the  viscera  by 
Mr.  Grainger.  1883  Longman  s  Notes  on  Bis.  vi.  204 
(Buckton's  Food  $  Home  Cookery),  The  course  consists  of 
fifteen  lessons,  twelve  to  be  given  by  demonstration  followed 
by  practice  . .  Every  girl  who  attends  the  whole  course  will 
have  twelve  Demonstration  and  fourteen  Practice  lessons. 
Mod.  Miss  H.  will  give  a  Cookery  Demonstration. 

6.  Mil.  A  show  of  military  force  or  of  offensive 
movement ;  csp.  in  the  course  of  active  hostilities 
to  engage  the  enemy’s  attention  while  other  opera¬ 
tions  are  going  on  elsewhere,  or  in  time  of  peace 
to  indicate  readiness  for  active  hostilities. 

1835  Burnes  Trav.  Bokhara(Gd..  2)  III.  265  He  made  last 
year  a  demonstration  against  Julalabad,  a  district  between 
Cabool  and  Peshawur.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Milit. 
Bridges  (ed.  3)  205  Prince  Eugene  . .  ma<^  demonstrations 
to  attack  the  post  of  Masi,  and  to  cross  the  Adige  to 
Badia  . .  [He]  continued  his  dAionstrations  at  Masi,  until 
he  heard  that  Colonel  Batte  had  succeeded  in  throwing  500 
men  across  the  river.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xiii. 
178  The  Barons  having,  by  an  armed  demonstration,  com¬ 
pelled  the  King  to  allow  the  appointment. 

7.  A  public  manifestation,  by  a  number  of  persons, 
of  interest  in  some  public  question,  or  sympathy 
with  some  political  or  other  cause ;  usually  taking 
the  form  of  a  procession  and  mass-meeting. 

1839  Britannia  in  Spirit  Mctropol.  Cons  civ.  Press  (1840) 

I.  421  Whig  emissaries  have  been  employed  to  get  up  what, 

in  their  own  conventional  cant,  they  call  a  demonstration, 
to  mark  the  national  joy  [etc.].  1861  Sat.  Rev.  22  June  630 

Then,  besides  ‘ovations’,  there  are  ‘demonstrations’,  the 
Q.  E.  D.  of  which  is  not  always  very  easy  to  see.  We  read 
how  the  students  of  such  an  University  ‘  made  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  ’.  This  we  believe  means,  in  plain  English,  that  the 
students  kicked  up  a  row.  1884  Chr.  World  16  Oct.  781/1 
The  demonstration  of  demonstrations  took  place  on  Saturday 
at  Chatsworth,  when,  .about  80,000  people  came  together. 

Demonstrational  (-t'i'Janal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  demonstration. 

1866  Pall  Mall  G.  1  Dec.  13  A  leaning  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tional  view  both  of  literature  and  oratory.  1886  Gurney 
Phantasms  of  Living  II.  3  [It]  connects  the  sleeping  and 
the  waking  phenomena  in  their  theoretic  and  psychological 
aspects,  it.  .separates  them  in  their  demonstrational  aspect. 

t  Demonstra'tioner.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [f.  as 

prec.  +  -Eli.]  One  who  favours  or  practises  demon¬ 
stration. 

1589  Almond  for  Parrat  15  Your  olde  soaking  Demon- 
strationer,  that  hath  scrapte  vp  such  a  deale  of  Scripture  to 
so  lyttle  purpose. 

Demonstrationist  (-^janist).  [f.  as  prcc. 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  takes  part  in  a  demonstration. 

1871  Echo  15  Aug.,  A  riot  between  the  Orangemen  and  ihe 
demonstrationists  is  considered  likely.  1890  Times  28  Jan. 
5/3  Demonstrationists  nowadays  dislike  wet  weather. 

Bemonstrationize,  v.  [See  -ize.]  intr. 
To  make  a  public  demonstration. 

Hence  Demonstrationizing  vbl.  sb. 

1882  St.  James's  Gaz.  28  June,  The  history  of  our  recent 
demonstrationizings. 

Demonstrative  (dftn^'nstrativ),  a.  and  sb. 
In  5  -if.  [a.  F.  demonstrate J  -iv e  (14th  c.  in 
Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  demonstrdtiv-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
demonstrdre :  see  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  function  or  quality  of  clearly 
showing,  exhibiting,  or  indicating  ;  making  evi¬ 
dent  ;  illustrative. 

Demonstrative  legacy :  see  quot.  1892. 

153°  Palsgr.  309/2  Demonstratyfe,  demonstratif  1551 
T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  27  b,  A  demonstrative,  or  shewyng 
reduction.  1616  R.  Waller  in  Lismorc  Papers  11887)  ^er* 

II.  II.  19  Some  demonstrative  token  proportionable  to  the 
large  favor  wherwithail  you  haue  vouchsafed  to  giue  me. 
a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  Painting  is  necessary  to  all  other  arts, 
because  of  the  need  which  they  have  of  demonstrative 
figures,  which  often  give  more  light  to  the  understanding 
than  the  clearest  discourses.  1892  Goodeve  Mod.  Law  of 
Real  Prop.  394  A  demonstrative  legacy  is  one  which  is  in 
its  nature  a  general  legacy,  but  is  directed  by  the  testator  to 
be  paid  out  of  a  particular  fund. 

2.  Rhet.  Setting  forth  or  describing  with  praise 
or  censure. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  6  b,  The  oracion  demonstratiue 
standeth  either  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  some  one  man,  or  of 
some  one  thyng.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  Epit.  A,  An 
epistle  demonstrative  consisteth  in  these  two  points,  namely, 
commendation  and  dispraise,  a  1677  Barrow  Pope's  Suprem. 
(1687)  72  Eloquent  men  do  never  more  exceed  in  their  indul¬ 
gence  to  fancy,  than  in  the  demonstrative  kind  . .  in  their 
commendations  of  persons.  1783  H.  Blair  Rhetoric  xxvii. 
II.  46  The  chief  subjects  of  Demonstrative  Eloquence,  were 
Panegyrics,  Invectives,  Gratulatory  and  Funeral  Orations. 

3.  Gram.  Serving  to  point  out  or  indicate  the 
particular  thing  referred  to  :  applied  csp.  to  certain 
adjectives  (often  used  pronominally)  having  this 
function. 

Demonstrative  root',  a  linguistic  root  which  appears  to 
have  had  no  other  signification  than  that  of  pointing  to 
a  near  or  remote  object,  as  the  t-  in  Sanskrit  tat,  tada ,  Gr. 
to,  Tore,  L.  tarn,  tunc,  or  its  Teutonic  representative  /,  ///, 
in  the,  then,  there. 

1520  Whitinton  Vulg.  (1527)  5  b,  Whan  a  nowne  demon¬ 
strative  is  referred  to  y3  hole  sentence  folowynge.  1530 
Palsgr.  Introd.  29  Pronownes  demonstratyves  they  have 
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but  thre  it,  le  and  on  or  len.  i663  Wilkins  Real  Char.  hi.  j 
ii.  §  3-  3°5  As  this  or  that  man  or  book,  .in  these  cases  the 
l’ronouns  are  commonly  called  Demonstrative.  1835  Mrs. 
Marcet  Mary's  Gram.  11.  ix.  250  When  we  use  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  pointing  our  finger 
to  show  the  things  we  were  speaking  of  1865  Tyi.or  Early 
Hist.  Man.  iv.  61  The  demonstrative  roots,  a  small  class  of 
independent  radicals.  1892  Davidson  Heb.  Gram.  (ed.  10) 

81  The  letter  n,  having  demonstrative  force,  is  often  inserted. 

4.  That  shows  or  makes  manifest  the  truth  or  exist¬ 
ence  of  anything  ;  serving  as  conclusive  evidence. 

<1386  Chaucer^;;//;/.  T'.564Yeshulseen. .  Bypreeue  which 
that  is  demonstrate,  That  equally  the  soun  of  it  wol  wende 
.  .vn-to  the  spokes  ende.  1570-6  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent 
(1S26)  301  The  vertue  of  holy  water  (in  putting  the  Divell  to 
flight)  was  confirmed  at  Motindene  by  a  demonstrative 
argument.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  iii.  (1739'  5 
The  first  of  which  is  cried  down  by  many  demonstrative 
instances.  1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  18  A  demonstrative  proof 
.  .  of  the  fecundity  of  His  wisdom  and  Power.  1807  G. 
Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  1.  iv.  117  These  military  works,  .are 
equally  demonstrative  of  their  skill,  and  creditable  to  their 
perseverance.  1855  Ess.  Intuit.  Mor.  ii.  43  Another  point 
.  .demonstrative  of  God’s  providence. 

5.  That  serves  to  demonstrate  logically;  belong¬ 
ing  to  logical  demonstration. 

1477  Eakl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  124  Galyen  ..  in  hys 
youth  he  desired  greedy  to  knovve  the  science  demonstratiue. 
1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xli.  (1887)244  Logicke,  for  her 
demonstratiue  part,  plaieth  the  Grammer  to  the  Mathe- 
maticalles.  1624  De  Lawne  tr.  Du  Moulin  s  Logick  163 
A  demonstrative  Syllogisme  as  that  which  prooveth  that  the 
attribute  of  the  conclusion  is  truely  attributed  unto  the 
subject.  1736  Butler  Anal.  Introd.  Wks.  (1874)  I.  1 
Probable  evidence  is  essentially  distinguished  from  demon¬ 
strative  by  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  ii.  34  Logic,  as  it  proceeds  from  axiomatic  principles, 

.  .is  a  purely  demonstrative  science. 

6.  Characterized  or  produced  by  demonstration ; 
evident  or  provable  by  demonstration. 

1612  T.  Wilson  Chr.  Diet .,  To  bee  infallibly  assured  of  a 
thing,  by  demonstratiue  certainety.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1677)  188  Tis  demonstrative  that  salt  waters  have 
much  more  heat  than  fresh  waters  have.  1798  Malthus 
Popul.  (1878)  295  It  is  a  demonstrative  truth.  1863  Mrs.  C. 
Clarke  Shales.  Char.  iv.  106  We  have  passed  into  an  age 
of  practicality  and  demonstrative  knowledge. 

7.  Given  to,  or  characterized  by,  outward  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  expression  (of  the  feelings,  etc.). 

1819  Metropolis  III.  252  No  fulsomeness  of  public  and 
demonstrative  tenderness,  on  his  part,  ever  puts  me  to  the 
blush.  1832  Examiner  241/2  The  middle  party  in  the 
House  have  been  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  their  purposes. 
1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Sluiks.  Char.  v.  124  The  demonstra¬ 
tive  gratitude  of  his  heart.  1872  Darwin  Emotions  xi.  265 
Englishmen  are  much  less  demonstrative  than  the  men  of 
most  other  European  nations. 

8.  That  teaches  a  science  by  the  exhibition  and 
description  of  examples  or  experiments,  rare.  Cf. 
Demonstrator  2. 

1814  Philos.  Mag.  XL1 V.  305  (title)  Demonstrative  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  Physiognomonical 
System. 

B.  sb.  Gram.  A  demonstrative  adjective  or  pro¬ 
noun. 

1530  Palsgr.  75  Demonstratives  simple  is  only  ce.  1591 
Percivall  Sp.  Diet.  Biva,  Of  pronounes.  .some  are  called 
demonstratiues,  because  they  shew  a  thing  not  spoken  of 
beforg.  1833  McHenry  Span.  Gram.  42  Possessives  and 
demonstratives  are  used  in  Spanish  both  as  adjectives  and 
as  pronouns.  1875  R.  Morris  Eng.  Gram.  (1877)  114  The 
Demonstratives  are  the ,  that ,  this,  such ,  so,  same ,  you. 

Demonstratively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -’.] 

In  a  demonstrative  manner. 

+  1.  In  a  manner  that  points  out,  shows,  or  ex¬ 
hibits  ;  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  or  plainly.  Obs. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  Iii.  9  The  adverb  behold  is 
taken  here  demonstratively  as  if  David  shuld  bring  forth 
upon  a  stage  the  miserable  end  that  remayneth  for  the 
proud  despysers  of  God.  1676  Moxon  Print  Lett.  52  The 
Letters  . .  are  . .  demonstratively  laid  down  on  the  Plain. 
1677  Hale  Print.  Orig.  Man.  11.  iv.  152  The  new  discoveries 
of  Stars  and  Asterisms  . .  by  the  help  of  the  Telescope, 
demonstratively  and  to  the  sense. 

2.  In  a  way  that  makes  manifest,  establishes,  or 
proves  the  truth  or  existence  of  anything  ;  spec,  by 
logical  demonstration. 

1584  Fenner  De/.  Ministers  (1587)  63  What  soeuer  bee 
demonstratiuelie  concluded  out  of  the  Scriptures.  1678 
Cud  worth  1  ntell.  Syst.  234  Able  to  discourse  Demonstra¬ 
tively  concerning  the  same.  1772  Swinton  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXIII.  214  As  I  have  elsewhere  demonstratively  proved. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  22  June  5/4  The  thing  can  be  done  . . 
as  . .  Pel  has  demonstratively  shown. 

+  3.  With  clear  or  convincing  evidence,  conclu¬ 
sively.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  39  Plato  and  Aristotle  . . 
demonstratively  understanding  the  simplicity  of  perfection, 
and  the  indivisible  condition  of  the  first  causator.  1764 
Warburton  Lett.  (1809)  353, 1  was  as  demonstratively  certain 
of  the  Author,  as  if  I  had  stood  behind  him. 

4.  With  strong  outward  exhibition  of  feeling. 

1871  Holme  Lee  Miss  Barrington  I.  x.  149  Met  them  wirti 
a  demonstratively  agreeable  air,  and  tried  to  engage  them 
in  talk. 

Demo*nstrativeness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  demonstrative. 

a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  II.  iv.  178  (R.)  [It]  supersedes  all 
demonstrativeness  of  proof  from  this  text  for  the  criminous-  | 
ness  of  will-worship.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xii.  40  Nor 
can  the  demonstrativeness  of  this  Reason  be  eluded.  1863 
J.  C.  Morison  St.  Bernard  11.  i.  183  There  was  no.  .weak, 
undisciplined  demonstrativeness  in  their  joy. 


Demonstrator  (de-m^nstiv'ta.i).  [ad.  L.  de¬ 
monstrator  ,  agent-11,  from  demon  si  rare  to  Demon¬ 
strate  ;  partly  after  F.  dlmonstrateur,  14th  c.  in 
Hatzf.  (So  pronounced  by  Smart  1836;  Walker 
gave  demo' nstrator  in  the  general  sense,  demon - 
stra'tor  in  the  technical.)] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  demonstrates,  points 
out,  or  proves. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dcmonstrateur ,  a  demonstrator;  one  that 
euidently  shewes,  plainely  declares,  perspicuously  deliuers 
tilings.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  66  (T.)  The  instruments  of 
them  both  are  the  best  demonstrators  of  human  strength. 
1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  2  The  demonstrator  will  find, 
after  an  operose  deduction,  that  he  has  been  trying  to  make 
that  seen  which  can  be  only  felt.  1825  Coleridge  Aids 
Ref .  (1848)  I.  140  In  all  these  demonstrations  the  demon¬ 
strators  presuppose  the  idea  or  conception  of  a  God. 

2.  One  who  exhibits  and  describes  specimens,  or 
performs  experiments,  as  a  method  of  teaching  a 
science ;  an  assistant  to  a  professor  of  science,  who 
does  the  practical  work  with  the  students. 

1684  Ray  Corr.  (1848)  139  [A  book]  to  facilitate  the  learning 
of  plants,  if  need  be,  without  a  guide  or  demonstrator.  1758 
J.  S.  Lc  Dran's  Obserz’.  Surg.  Introd.  (1771)  5  Six  Demon¬ 
strators  in  Surgery,  at  the  Amphitheatre  of  St.  Cosme.  1792 
A.  Young  Trav.  France  137  Mr.  Willemet,  who  is  demon¬ 
strator  of  botany,  shewed  me  the  botanical  garden.  1887 
Men  of  the  Time  234  He  [Sir  Andrew  Clark]  was  demonstra¬ 
tor  of  anatomy  to  Dr.  Robert  Knox. 

3.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  public  demonstration. 

1870  Daily  Ncivs  9  Oct.,  Another  demonstration  took 

place  to  urge  the  Government  not  to  make  peace  . .  An 
evasive  answer  was  given  to  these  demonstrators.  1890 
Times  13  Feb.  5/2  The  demonstrators,  .assembled  in  front  of 
the  statue  of  Henry  IV,  in  order  to  place  a  wreath  on  it. 

4.  ‘  The  index-finger  ’.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hence  Demonstra  torship,  the  office  or  position 
of  a  scientific  demonstrator. 

1870  Athenseum  14  May  642  A  Syndicate  . .  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  and  Llemonstratorship 
of  Experimental  Physics. 

Demo*nstratory,  a.  [ad.  L.  demonsirdiori - 
us  (Isidore),  f.  demonstrator :  see  -ORY.]  That 
has  the  property  of  demonstrating. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Demonstratory ,  belonging  to  demon¬ 
stration.  1817  Colebrooke  A  Igebra  xxvi,  The  gloss  of  Ran- 
ganatha  on  the  Vasana,  or  demonstratory  annotations  of 
Bhascara.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  iv.  §  60  The  matter  in 
dispute  is  first  set  forth  in  a  demonstratory  manner. 
Dernont,  obs.  form  of  Demount,  q.v. 
Demonu  rgist.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  type  *5cupov- 
ovpyos  demon-working  +  -1st.  Cf.  metallurgist, 
etc.]  One  who  practises  magic  by  the  help  of 
demons.  So  Deinonurgy,  the  practice  of  magic 
by  the  help  of  demons. 

1797  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIV.  509  Agrippa  and 
his  friends  had  a  taste  for  the  occult  sciences,  for  alchemy, 
divination,  daemonurgy,  and  astrology.  1798  Ibid.  XXV.  502 
Daemonurgists  and  other  professors  of  occult  science. 

Demonymic  (dfmoini'mik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
5fj/j,os  people,  Deme  +  -aivvpucus  adj.  formative,  f. 
uvopa  name  :  cf.  patronymic.']  adj.  Named  from 
the  deme.  sb.  The  name  (of  an  Athenian  citizen) 
according  to  the  deme  to  which  he  belonged. 

*893  J-  E.  Sandys  A  j'istotles  ’ XQ-nvaiaov  HoAiTfia  no  The 
demonymic  of  the  former  would  be  "Oa0ev  ;  of  the  latter 
OGjOev. 

Demoore,  obs.  form  of  Demur  v. 

Demophil  (de-m<?fil).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  5 rjp-os 
people  +  </h'Aos  friend.]  A  friend  of  the  people. 

1884  Hunter  «S :  Whyte  My  Ducats  xxvii.  (1885)  426 
A  man  may  be  a  democrat  without  being  a  demophile. 
Hence  Demophilism. 

1871  Ld.  Houghton  in  Life  { 1890)  II.  xvii.  253  A  demon 
not  of  demagoguism,  but  ofdemophilisin.  1893  P.  Milyoukov 
in  Athenxum  1  July  27/2  A  vague  interest  in  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  masses,  a  sort  of  archaeological  demophilism. 

Demore,  Demorage,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Demur,  De¬ 
murrage,  etc. 

Demoralization  (d/Waalaiz^-jan).  [f.  next 

+  -ation  :  so  mod.F.  demoralisation,  admitted  by 
the  Acad.  187S.]  The  action  of  demoralizing  ;  the 
state  or  fact  of  being  demoralized. 

1809  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  II.  115  It  would  he  easy  to 
shew.. that  the  religion  of  the  Koran  necessarily  produces 
this  demoralization.  1877  Daily  Ncivs  5  Nov.  5/5  His  army 
is  in  a  state  of  utter  demoralisation  and  disorganization. 

Demoralize  (d/rnp-rabiz),  v.  [a.  F.  ddtnoral- 
ise-r  (f.  De-  II.  i  +  Moral  a.  +  -ize),  a  word  of 
the  French  Revolution,  condemned  by  Laharpe, 
admitted  by  the  Acad.  1798.] 

1.  trails.  To  corrupt  the  morals  or  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  of ;  to  deprave  or  pervert  morally. 

c  1793  Webster  in  Lyell  Trav.  N.  Amer.  I.  65  When  .. 
Noah  Webster  . .  was  asked  how  many  new  words  he  had 
coined,  he  replied  only  4  to  demoralize1,  and  that  not  in  his 
dictionary,  hut  long  before  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
the  last  century  [about  1793].  1808  Southey  Lett.  (1856) 

II.  105  One  of  the  worst  principled  men  who  ever  lent  his 
aid  to  debase,  demoralize,  and  debilitate  human  nature. 
1874  Morlky  Compromise  (1886)  102  People  . .  demoralised 
by  the  habit  of  looking  at  society  exclusively  from  the 
juridical  point  of  view. 

b.  To  deprive  (a  thing)  of  its  moral  influence  or 
effectiveness. 

1869  Spectator  24  July  863  In  a  case  where  this  sort  of 


protestation  of  innocence, — tending  to  demoralize  the 
gallows, — appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people. 

2.  To  lower  or  destroy  the  power  of  bearing  up 
against  dangers,  fatigue,  or  difficulties  (F.  le  moral : 
see  Morale)  :  applied  esp.  to  an  army  or  a  people 
under  arms  ;  also  Iransf.  to  take  from  anything  its 
firmness,  staying  power,  etc. 

1848  Gallenga  Italy  II.  ii.  39  Foscolo  was  intended  for 
a  man  of  action  and  strife  :  ease  and  fortune  unnerved  and 
demoralised  him.  1874  Green  Short  Hist .  vi.  §  1.  270  The 
long  series  of  English  victories  had . .  demoralized  the  French 
soldiery.  1894  Daily  News  2  June  3/7  The  market  became 
demoralized  owing  to  foreign  advices,  heavy  liquidations, 
foreign  selling,  and  better  crop  news. 

Hence  Demo  ralized,  Demo  ralizing  ffl.  adjs. 

1808  Crit.  Rev.  Aug.  (T.),  The  pernicious  influence  of 
their  demoralizing  creed.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit. 
(ed.  4)  401  The  demoralized  state  of  the  public  character. 
1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  133  Miracles  ..  have  neces¬ 
sarily  a  very  demoralising  effect. 

Demoralizer  (d/m^'rabizaj).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER.] 
A  person  or  thing  that  demoralizes. 

1881  Voice  (N.Y.)  25  Aug.  1  It  [rum  traffic]  is  the  general 
demoralizer.  1892  Catholic  News  8  Oct.  p.  vi/6  Licenced 
demoralizers  surrounded  by  admiring  crowds. 

Demorance,  -aunee,  Demore :  see  Demuh- 
rance,  Demur. 

Demorlayk :  see  Demerlatk  Obs.,  magic. 

II  Demos  (drmps).  Occas.  demus,//.  -i.  [a.  Gr. 
Srjfios  district,  people.] 

1.  One  of  the  divisions  of  ancient  Attica ;  = 
Deme2  i. 

1776  R.  Chandler  Trav.  Gt'eece  19  (Stanford)  A  demos  or 
borough-town.  Ibid.  36  Hipparchus  erected  them  in  the 
demi  or  borough-towns. 

2.  The  people  or  commons  of  an  ancient  Greek 
state,  csp.  of  a  democratic  state,  such  as  Athens  ; 
hence,  the  populace,  the  common  people  :  often 
personified. 

1831  Westm.  Rev.  Jan.  245  The  aristocracy  have  had 
their  long  and  disastrous  day;  it  is  now  the  time  of  the 
Demos.  1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xxxvi,  The  self-acting  Demos 
assembled  in  the  Pnyx.  1886  Tennyson  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Yrs.  After  go  Celtic  Demos  rose  a  Demon,  shriek'd  and 
slaked  the  light  with  blood. 

Demosthenic  (demps])e'nik),  a.  [ad.  Gr. 
At)fxoo9ei’iK-bs.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Demosthenes, 
the  great  Athenian  orator;  resemblingDemosthenes 
or  his  style  of  oratory.  So  also  Demosthene'an 
[cf.  Gr.  AijpcnrOii'uos],  Demosthe'nian  adjs. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Blackw.  Mag.  for  Demosthenic. 
1874  Mahaffy  Soc.  Life  Greece  xi.  343  The  Demosthenic 
public.  1880  ATCarthy  Own  Times  III.  xlvi.  406  Some 
critics  found  fault  with  Lord  Palmerston  for  having  spoken 
of  Cobden’s  as  ‘  Demosthenic  eloquence’.  1882  Athenaeum 
19  Aug.  244/3  The  reviewer  considers  that  pamphlets  such  as 
the  ‘Drapier  Letters'  and  the  ‘Conduct  of  the  Allies’  are 
4  Demosthenian  in  style  and  method  \ 

Demot  (d/“ni(7t).  [a.  Gr.  one  of  the 

(same)  deme.  f.  Srjpos  Deme  2,  people,  etc.]  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Greek  deme. 

1847  Grote  Hist,  Greece  n.  xxxi.  IV.  180  The  inscription 
of  new  citizens  took  place  at  the  assembly  of  the  demots. 

Demotic  (dfmp'tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  5i]potik-6s 
popular,  plebeian,  common,  democratic,  f.  Sty/tdrtyr 
one  of  the  people  (the  deme).] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  people  ;  spec,  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  epithet  of  the  popular  form  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  written  character  (as  distinguished  from 
the  hieratic,  of  which  it  was  a  simplification) : 
called  also  enchorial.  Also  absol.  =  The  demotic 
character  or  script. 

1822  Q.  Rev. XXVII  I.  189T0  prove,  that  neither  the  hieratic 
or  sacerdotal ,  nor  the  demotic  or  vulgar,  writing  is  alphabetic. 
1880  Sayce  in  Nature  XXL  380  The  only  change  undergone 
by  Egyptian  writing  was  the  invention  of  a  running-hand, 
which  in  its  earlier  and  simpler  form  is  called  hieratic,  and 
in  its  later  form  demotic. 

2.  In  general  sense  :  Of,  pertaining  or  proper  to, 
the  common  people  ;  popular,  vulgar.  Somewhat 

rare. 

1831  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  H.  220/1  Demotic  habits  will 
be  more  common  in  a  country  where  the  rich  are  forced  to 
court  the  poor  for  political  power.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes 
Poet  Breakf-t.  viii.  (1885)  189  The  one  . .  does  what  in  de¬ 
motic  phrase  is  called  the  4  sarsing  ’.  1881  Times  26  Apr.  4/1 
There  is  nothing  in  the  position  that  the  demotic  mind  can 
apprehend. 

Demon'llt,  v.  Also  6  Sc.  demont.  [ad.  F. 
ddmonter :  cf.  Dismount.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  dismount.  Obs. 

1533  Lellenden  Livy  361  (Jam.)  All  horsmen  ..  demont 
haistilie  fra  thare  hors. 

2.  nonce-wd .  [f.  De-  +  Mount  v.~\  To  descend. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  11.  vi,  Beautiful  invention; 
mounting  heavenward,  so  beautifully  . .  Well  if  it  do  not, 
Pilatre-like,  explode  ;  and  demount  all  the  more  tragically ! 

Demour,  -oyre,  Demourage,  -ance :  see 

Demur,  Demurrage,  -an«e. 

[Demple :  app.  scribal  error  for  kemple  = 
Cample  v.  to  wrangle,  sb.  wordy  conflict,  wrangling. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  196  (Petyt  MS.  If.  153  b) 

e  maister  of  fie  Temple  com  procurand  fie  pes,  No  more  of 

is  to  demple,  tak  fiat  fiat  :$e  first  ches.  Lambeth  MS.  131 
p.  130  No  more  of  this  comple,  tak  fiat  fiat  3e  first  chees.] 

Dempne,  obs.  form  of  Damn. 


DEMPSTER. 
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Dempster  (de-mrstaj).  Forms:  4  demstere, 
demestre,  -ter(e,  demister(e,  (demmepster, 
demaistre),  4,  7  demster,  6  demstar,  4,  8-9 
dempster.  See  also  Deemster.  [ME.  demestre , 
in  form  fern,  of  detnere,  Deemer,  judge  :  see  -ster. 
The  root-vowel  was  originally  long  ;  cf.  the  modern 
form  Deemster,  used  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  in 
general  use  it  was  shortened  at  an  early  date  in 
consequence  of  the  elision  of  the  short  vowel  of  the 
second  syllable,  and  the  collocation  of  consonants 
in  demstre;  whence  the  forms  demster,  dempster. 
Dempster  is  also  a  surname.] 

1 1.  A  judge.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5585  (Cott.)  Prist  and  demmepster  sai  i 
rr.  demestre,  demister,  domesman].  Ibid.  7005  Aioth  was 
fan  fe  dempster  [?'.  rr.  demester,  demister].  Ibid.  22920 
I  He]  sal  cum  befor  fe  demstere  [a.  rr.  demestere,  demistere, 
demester]  ?  c  1320 . 1  niicrist  550  Ffor  drednes  o  fat  demster, 

b.  for  Deemster  2.  (/.  of  Man.) 

1823  Scott  Peveril  xv,  One  of  the  dempsters  at  the  time. 

f  2.  In  Scotland,  formerly :  ‘  The  officer  of  a 
court  who  pronounced  doom  or  sentence  definitively 
as  directed  by  the  clerk  or  judge’  (Jamieson). 

1513-75  Diurn.  Occiirrents  ( 1833)  117  [They]  creatit  bail- 
lies,  serjantis,  clerkis,  and  demstaris.  1752  Louthian  Form 
of  Process  57  The  sentence  is  read  by  the  clerk  to  the 
Demster,  and  the  Demster  repeats  the  same  to  the  pannel. 
1753  Stewart's  Trial  283  The  court  proceeded  to  give  judg¬ 
ment  ;  which,  being  written  down  in  the  book,  and  signed 
by  the  whole  judges,  was  read  by  the  clerk,  and,  in  the 
usual  manner,  repeated  pronounced  by  the  dempster  to  the 
pannel  as  follows.  1825  Jamieson  Diet.  s.v.,  As  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence  after  the  judge  has  been  of  late  years 
discontinued,  the  office  of  Dempster  in  the  Court  [Edin¬ 
burgh]  is  also  laid  aside. 

Hence  +  De  mpstery,  demstary,  the  office  of 
dempster. 

1551  Aberdeen  Reg .  V.  21  (Jam.)  The  office  of  demstary. 

Dempt,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Deem  v. 

+  Demption.  Obs.  rare  — l.  [ad.  L.  demption- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  demere  to  take  away.]  The  action 
of  taking  away  or  suppressing. 

1552  Huloet,  Colysion,  abiection,  contraction,  or  demption 
of  a  vowel,  .symphonesis. 

+  Demulce  (dZmzrls),  v.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  demulce- 
re  to  stroke  down,  to  soothe  caressingly,  f.  De-  I.  1 
-1-  mule  ere  to  soothe.]  trans.  To  soothe  or  mollify 
(a  person) ;  to  soften  or  make  gentle.  Formerly 
said  also  of  soothing  medicines  :  cf.  Demulcent. 

1530  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xx.  (init.),  Wherwith  Saturne  was 
eftsones  deinulced  and  appaysed.  1656  Baxter  Ref.  Pastor 
301  As  Seneca  saith  to  demulce  the  angry.  1684  tr.  Bonet's 
Merc.  Compit.  xix.  690  Nervine  Medicines  ..  demulce  the 
Part,  and  take  away  the  preternatural  acrimony.  1831 
T.  L.  Peacock  Crotchet  Castle  viii,  Before  I  was  demulced 
by  the  Muses,  I  was  ferocis  ingenii puer. 

Hence  D emu  Icing  ppl.  a. 

1619  H.  Hutton  Follies  Anat.  (1842)  22  His  belly  is  a 
cistern  of  receit,  A  grand  confounder  of  demulcing  ineate. 
a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  1.(1692)  70  The  Earl’s  de¬ 
mulcing  and  well-languaged  phrases. 

t  DemuTceate,  v.  Obs.  nonce- wd.  [irreg.  f. 
L.  demulcere  (see  prec.)  + -ate  ^.]  =prec.  So 
+  Demulceation,  Obs. 

Feltham  Resolves  11.  Ixxvi.  321  Those  soft  and 
smooth  demulceations  that  insensibly  do  stroke  us  in  our 
gliding  life.  1817  Blackiv.  Mag.  I.  470  Gallantry  . .  or  the 
exalted  science  of  demulceating  the  amiable  reservedness. . 
of  the  gentler  sex. 

Demulcent  (d/inzrlsent),  a.  and  sb.  Chiefly 
Med.  [f,  L.  demulce n t-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  demulcere 
to  Demulce.] 

A.  adj.  Soothing,  lenitive,  mollifying,  allaying 
irritation. 

1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  264  All  insipid  inodorous 
Vegetables  are  demulcent.  1854  S.  Thomson  Wild  FI.  111. 
(ed.  4)  302  The  linseed  and  the  mallows,  both  valuable 
for  their  demulcent  properties. 

B.  sb.  A  demulcent  medicine. 

1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  418  Demulcents,  or  what 
abates  Acrimony.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  576. 

t  Demu-lcetive,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  Demulce 
z/.]  =  Demulcent. 

1736  P.  Browne  Jamaica  115  The  oil  is  opening  and  de- 
mulcetive. 

+  DemuTsion.  Obs.  rare  —  [f.  L.  *demuts-, 

ppl.  stem  of  demulcere  :  see  Demulce.]  The  action 
of  soothing  ;  a  means  of  soothing. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  lvii.  276  Vice  garlanded  with 
all  the  soft  demulsions  of  a  present  contentment. 

Demur  (dftnir.i),  sb.  Forms  :  3-7  demure, 
4  demere,  demoere,  6  demoure,  demourre,  de- 
moyre,  demorve,  6-7  demurr(e,  7-  demur,  [a. 
F.  demeure ,  vbl.  sb.  from  demeurcr:  see  next.] 

1.  Delay,  lingering,  waiting.  Obs. 

a  1300  Floriz  <5*  Bl.  591  Blauncheflur  heo  atwist  pat  he 
inakede  so  longe  demure  [7 i.r.  demoere  :  rime  ifere],  c  1320 
Sir  Beues  125  Theder  wardes  he  gan  gon  Withouten  de¬ 
mere.  1529  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  97  His  Highness  had 
cause  . .  to  marvel  of  your  long  demor,  and  lack  of  expe¬ 
dition.  1660  Hickeringill  Jamaica  (1661)  51  Timely 
alaruin’d  by  Jacksons  Demurres,  at  the  Harbours  mouth, 
for  four  days  Space.  1675  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  311 
Causing  a  most  unnecessary  demurre. 

+  b.  Stay,  abode,  residence.  Obs. 

1444  in  Coll.  Hist.  Staff.  (1891)  XII.  318  During  the  tyme 


of  his  demure  in  the  presence  of  the  seid  Erie.  1524  in 
Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  159  In  his  demurre  or  passing  from  place 
to  place.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  Comynge  into  the 
Kynges  realme.  .and  not  minded  to  make  longe  or  continual 
demoyre  in  the  same.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  378  We 
saw  this  Town  only  in  transitu,  but  it  merited  a  little  demurr. 

+  c.  Continuance,  duration.  Obs. 

1533  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xx.  148  Neither  unjust  matry- 
mony  shall  have  his  unjust  and  incestuous  demoure  and 
continuance,  as  by  delayes  to  Rome  it  is  wont  to  have. 

t  2.  Hesitation;  pause;  state  of  irresolution  or 
doubt.  Obs. 

1581  T.  Howell  Denises  (1879^  234  No  doubtfull  drift 
whereon  demurre  dependes.  16 77  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  11. 
49  They  were  upon  some  demurre,  whether  to  march  directly 
toward  Ossapy.  1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  379  He 
did  not  expect  any  Demurr  upon  such  an  Offer.  1824  Lamb 
Elia  Ser.  11.  Capt.  Jackson ,  You  were  positively  at  a  demur 
what  you  did  or  did  not  see. 

3.  The  act  of  demurring ;  an  objection  raised  or 
exception  taken  to  a  proposed  course  of  action,  etc. 

1639  Mayne  City  Match  iv.  ii,  Sister,  ’tis  so  projected, 
therefore  make  No  more  demurs.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch 
(1879)  I.  154/2  Camillus.  .invented  demurs  and  pretences  of 
delay.  1791  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  4  June,  He  then  said 
it  was  necessary  to  drink  the  Queen’s  health.  The  gentle¬ 
men  here  made  no  demur.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xxii, 
After  a  little  demur,  he  accepted  the  offer. 

t  4.  Law.  =  Demurrer1.  Obs. 

0  *555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  36  The  ad¬ 
versaries.  .made  thereupon,  .a  special  demurre.  a  1577  Sir 
T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  (1609)  51  If  they  cannot  agree,  then 
is  the  matter  referred  to  a  demurre  in  the  Exchequer  cham¬ 
ber.  1660  Willsfokd  Scales  Comm.  A  vj  b,  To  procras¬ 
tinate  with  Demurs,  or  Fines  and  Recoveries  without  end. 
1713  Swift  Cadenus  <$•  V.  120  But  with  rejoinders  and  replies 
. .  Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign,  The  parties  ne’er  could 
issue  join. 

Demur  (dnnz?\i),  v.  Forms:  3  demeore,  4 
demere,  6  demore,  demoore,  demour(e,  6-7 
demurre,  7-8  demurr,  7-  demur,  [a.  F.  de - 
meurer ,  in  OF.  demorer ,  -mourer  (  =  Pr.  and  Sp. 
demorare ,  It.  dimorare) pop.  L.  demordre  =  cl.L. 
demordrl  to  tarry,  delay,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  mordri  to 
delay.  The  OF.  demor-,  demour-,  proper  to  the 
forms  with  atonic  radical  vowel,  was  at  length 
assimilated  to  the  tonic  form  demeur- ;  the  latter 
gewe  the  ME.  forms  demeore ,  demere :  cf.  People, 
and  the  forms  mevc ,  preve  (F.  meuve ,  preuve)  of 
Move,  Prove.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  linger,  tarry,  wait ;  fig.  to  dwell 
upon  something.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  242  Auh  }if  ich  hie  swu5e  uorSward, 
demeore  he  lengre.  c  1300  K.  Alls.  7295  He  n’ul  nought 
that  ye  demere  [rime  dere].  1550  Nicolls  Thncyd.  73  (R.) 
Yet  durst  they  not  demoure  nor  abyde  vpon  the  cainpe. 
1559  Baldwin  in  JHirr.  Mag.  (1563)  39  b,  Take  hede  ye  de¬ 
murre  not  vpon  them.  1595  Southwell  St.  Peter  s  Compl. 
19  But  6,  how  long  demurre  I  on  his  eyes.  1604  T.  Wright 
Passions  v.  213,  I  demurre  too  long  in  these  speculative  dis¬ 
courses.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  ii,  If  that  our  looks  on 
it  demurre. 

fb.  To  stay,  remain,  abide.  Obs. 

1523 St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  IV.  34  She  cannot  demore  there 
without  extreme  daunjur  and  peril.  1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  10  Any  person,  .dwellyng,  demurryng,  inhabitinge  or  re- 
siant  within  this  realme.  1550  Nicolls  Thncyd.  72  (R.)The 
sayde  Peloponesyans  demoured  in  the  land. 

f  c.  To  last,  endure,  continue.  Obs. 

1547  Hooper  Declar.  Christ  iii.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  21  This 
defence,  .shall  demour  for  ever  till  this  church  be  glorified. 

+  2.  trans.  To  cause  to  tarry ;  to  put  off,  delay. 
1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  11.  xviii.  174  Whose  judgement 
is  demurred  until  the  day  of  Reconciliation.  1635  Quarles 
Einbl.  iv.  x.  (1818)  239  The  lawyer  . .  then  demurs  me  with 
a  vain  delay.  1682  D’Urfey  Butler s  Ghost  69,  I  swear. . 
Henceforth  to  take  a  rougher  course,  And,  what  you  would 
demur  to  force. 

+  3.  intr.  To  hesitate ;  to  delay  or  suspend  action ; 
to  pause  in  uncertainty.  Obs. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  yii.  (1851)  135  This  is  all  we  get  by 
demurring  in  Gods  service.  1654  Codrington  tr.  Hist. 
Ivstine  418  He  found  the  King  to  demur  upon  it.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  ii.  §  40  King  Edwine  demurred  to  em¬ 
brace  Christianity.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  516  The  Delphians 
demurring,  whether  they  should  accept  it  or  no.  1743  J. 
Davidson  VEneid  viii.  261  You  need  not  demur  to  challenge. 
1778  Miss  Burney  Evelina  li,  You  are  the  first  lady  who 
ever  made  me  even  demur  upon  this  subject.  1818  W.Tavlor 
in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXVII.  534  All  the  Yorkists,  could 
thus  co-operate,  without  demurring  between  their  rightful 
sovereigns. 

t  b.  To  be  of  doubtful  mind  ;  to  remain  doubt¬ 
ful.  Obs.  rare . 

1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  3  And  demurre  with  the 
Philistines,  whether  God  or  Fortune  smite  vs.  a  1628 
F.  Greville  Sidney  (1652)  237  To  have  demurred  more 
seriously  upon  the  sudden  change  in  his  Sonne. 

f  c.  trails.  To  hesitate  about.  Obs.  rare. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  558  What  may  this  mean?  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Man  pronounc’t  By  Tongue  of  Brute,  and  human 
sense  exprest?  The  first.  .1  thought  deni’d  To  Beasts..  .The 
latter  1  demurre,  for  in  thir  looks  Much  reason,  and  in  thir 
actions  oft  appeers.  a  1730  E.  Fenton  Horn.  Odyss.  xi. 
Jmit.  <Seager\  Let  none  demur  Obedience  to  her  will. 

4.  intr.  To  make  scruples  or  difficulties  ;  to  raise 
objection,  take  exception  to  (occas.  at,  on).  (The  cur¬ 
rent  sense ;  often  with  allusion  to  the  legal  sense,  5.) 

1639  Fuller  Holy  War  11.  xxxvi.  (1840'  98  The  caliph  de¬ 
murred  hereat,  as  counting  such  a  gesture  a  diminution  to 
his  state.  1751  Labelye  Westm.  Br.  93, 1  . .  gave  my  Direc¬ 


tions  . .  which  being  in  some  Measure  demurred  to,  the 
Matter  was  brought  before  the  Board.  1775  Sheridan 
Rivals  11.  ii,  My  process  was  always  very  simple — in  their 
younger  days,  ’twas  *  Jack,  do  this  ’ — if  he  demurred,  I 
knocked  him  down.  1807  Southey  Espriclla's  Letters  III. 
29  They  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  demur  at  finding  corn  for 
them.  1855  Browning  Let.  to  R  us  kin,  I  cannot  begin  writing 
poetry  till  my  imaginary  reader  has  conceded  licences  to 
me  which  you  demur  at  altogether,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 

I.  v.  40  My  host  at  first  demurred  ..  but  I  insisted.  1875 
McLaren  Scrm.  Ser.  11.  ix.  150  We  can  afford  to  recognise 
the  fact,  though  we  demur  to  the  inference. 

b.  trans.  To  object  or  take  exception  lo.  rare. 

1827  H.  H.  Wilson  Burmese  War  (1852)  25  As  the  de¬ 
mand  was  unprecedented,  the  Mugs,  who  were  British 
subjects,  demurred  payment.  1876  Gladstone  Homeric 
Synchr.  59,  I  demur  the  inference  from  these  facts. 

5.  I.aw.  (intr.)  To  put  in  a  Demurkek. 

[a  1481  Littleton  Tenures  §  96  Et  fuist  demurre  en  iudge- 
ment  en  mesme  le  plee,  le  quel  les  xl.  iours  serront  accompts 
de  le  primer  iour  del  muster  de  host  le  Roy.]  1620  J. 
Wilkinson  Coroners  <$•  Sherifes  60  It  was  demurred  on 
in  Law.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  70  a,  And  it  was  demured 
in  iudgement  in  the  same  plea,  whither  the  40  dayes  should 
bee  accounted  from  the  first  day  of  the  muster  of  the  kings 
host.  Ibid.  72  a,  He  that  demurreth  in  Law  confesseth  all 
such  matters  of  fact  as  are  well  and  sufficiently  pleaded. 
1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  111.  (1692)  I.  334  To  which  Plea 
Mr.  Attorney-General  demurred  in  Law,  and  the  said 
Samuel  V assail  joyned  in  Demurrer  with  him.  1660  Trial 
of  Regie.  107,  I  must  demur  to  your  Jurisdiction.  1681 
Trial S.  Colledgc  10  And  if  so  be  matter  of  Law  arises  upon 
any  evidence  that  is  given  against  you.. you  may  demurr 
upon  that  Evidence,  and  pray  Counsel  of  the  Court  to  argue 
that  demurrer.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  84  The 
plaintiff  demurred,  that  is  to  say,  admitted  Sir  Edward’s 
plea  to  be  true  in  fact,  but  denied  that  it  was  a  sufficient 
answer. 

Demurante,  obs.  form  of  Demurrant. 
Demure  (d^mni^i),  a.  (sb.)  Also  4-5  dimuuir, 
5  demeuer,  -uere,  -ewre,  6  -eure.  [A  derived  or 
extended  form  of  meure,  mewre ,  Mure  a.,  used  in 
same  sense,  a.  OP",  incur,  now  mtir,  ‘ripe,  mature, 
mellow;  also,  discreet,  considerate,  aduised,  setled, 
stayed  ’  (Cotgr.  1611).  The  nature  and  history  of 
the  prefixed  de -  are  obscure. 

(Palsgrave,  1530,  has  p.  841/1  ‘Sadly,  wysly,  dcmeurcmenV , 
—  p.  841/2  ‘  Soberly,  sadly,  meurement  ’ ;  but  demeurement 
is  not  otherwise  known  as  French.)] 

A.  adj.  f  1.  Calm,  settled,  still.  Obs. 

1377  Death  Edw.  Ill  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  216  Thou} 
the  see  were  rou3,  or  elles  dimuuir,  Gode  havenes  that  schip 
wold  geete. 

2.  Of  persons  (and  their  bearing,  speech,  etc.) : 
Sober,  grave,  serious;  reserved  or  composed  in 
demeanour.  (Cf.  history  of  Sad.) 

14..  Epiph.  in  Tundale's  Vis.  133  This  Anna  come  de¬ 
mure  and  sad  of  chere.  1470  85  Malory  Arthur  xm.  i, 
The  yonge  squyer.  .semely  and  demure  as  a  douue.  1523 
Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  902  Demure  Diana,  womanly  and 
sad.  1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  238  A  face  demure  and  sage. 
a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  (Arb.)  53  If  a  yong  ientleman  be 
demeure  and  still  of  nature,  they  say,  he  is  simple  and  lacketh 
witte.  1632  Milton  Penscroso  32  Come,  pensive  Nun, 
devout  and  pure,  Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure.  1653  H. 
More  Antid.  Ath.  111.  i.  (1712)87  Notwithstanding  he  fared 
no  worse  than  the  most  demure  and  innocent.  1728-46 
Thomson  Spring 485  Come  with  those  downcast  eyes,  sedate 
and  sweet,  Those  looks  demure.  1835  M  arrvat  Jac.  Faithf. 
xxiv,  Her  conduct  was  much  more  staid  and  demure.  1875 
M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  320  ‘  Like  an  angel,  but  half- 
dressed’,  thought  the  demure  dons. 

3.  Affectedly  or  constrainedly  grave  or  decorous ; 
serious,  reserved,  or  coy  in  a  way  that  is  not  natural 
to  the  person  or  to  one  of  his  years  or  condition. 

1693  Shadvvell  Volunteers  m.  i,  This  Gentleman,  and  his 
demure  Psalm-singing  Fellows.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr. 

II.  166  Can  they  pursue  the  demure  and  secret  Sinners, 
through  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  their  Hypocrisy.  1735 
Thomson  Liberty  iv.  69  Hell’s  fiercest  Fiend !  of  Saintly 
Brow  demure,  a  1771  Gray  Death  Favourite  Cat  4  De¬ 
murest  of  the  tabby  kind,  The  pensive  Selima.  1844  Thirl- 
wall  Greece  VIII.  lxvi.  417  The  threadbare  mantle  of  its 
demure  hypocrisy.  1876  Black  Madcap  V.  xix.  176, ‘I  thought 
he  was  a  friend  of  yours’,  she  said,  with  demure  sarcasm. 

f  B.  As  sb.  Demure  look  or  expression.  Obs. 
rare. 

1766  J.  Adams  Diary  4  Nov.  Wks.  1850  II.  200  He  has 
an  hypocritical  demure  on  his  face. 

t  DemuTe,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  adj.] 

1.  intr.  ?  To  look  demurely,  ‘to  look  with  an 
affected  modesty  ’  (J.).  But  cf.  Demurs.  3  b. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  xv.  29  Your  Wife  Octauia,  with 
her  modest  eyes.. shall  acquire  no  Honour  Demuritig  vpon 
me. 

2.  trans.  To  make  demure. 

1651  Henshaw  Daily  Thoughts  187  (L.)  Zeal  inad,  and 
voice  demur’d  with  godly  paint. 

Hence  Demu  red  ppl.  a. 

1613  Uncasing  of  Machivils  Instr.  11  With  demured  lookc 
wish  them  good  speede. 

Demure,  obs.  form  of  Demur. 

Demurely  (d/miiDuli),  adv.  [f.  Demure  a. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  demure  manner  ;  gravely,  modestly, 
meekly,  quietly ;  with  a  gravity,  meekness,  or 
modesty  that  is  affected  or  unnatural. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4627  She,  demurely  sad  of  chere.  c  1430 
Stans  Puer  18  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  27  Walke  demurely  hi 
streetis  in  ]>e  toun.  1489  Caxton  Faytcs  of  A.  iv.  xiii.  268 
The  prynce  or  his  lieutenant  oughte  to  aduyse  demewrely 
herupon.  c  1500  Consecration  of  Nuns  in  Maskell  Mon. 
Rit.  II.  314  The  virgyns  shall  demeurely  arryse  and  make 
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a  reverence  to  the  bisshop.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  11.  ii.  I 
2oi  If  I  doe  not  put  on  a  sober  habite. .  Weare  prayer  bookes 
in  my  pocket,  looke  demurely.  1600  Drkker  Gentle  Craft 
Wks.  1873  I.  43  I’le  looke  as  demurely  as  a  Saint.  1687 
Sedley  Bellamira  iv.  i,  «He  look’d  so  demurely,  I  thought 
butter  would  not  haue  melted  in  his  mouth.  1768  Beattie 
Alinstr.  1  xvi,  And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad. 
1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  xi,  Folding  her  little  hands  demurely 
before  her.  1886  Manch .  Exam.  27  Feb.  5/3  They  sat  down 
demurely  in  opposite  corners  of  the  carriage  and  observed 
a  dignified  silence. 

f  b.  Of  things  :  In  a  subdued  manner.  Obs. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  ix.  30  Hearke  the  drummes  de¬ 
murely  wake  the  sleepers. 

Deniureness  (dzmiue’iiies).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  demure. 

c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570I  G  iij,  With  all 
demurenes  behaue  thee  in  the  same,  As  not  led  by  malice 
but  rather  of  good  loue.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhein.)  1  Tim.  ii.  9 
In  like  maner  women  also  in  comely  attire  :  with  demure- 
nesse  and  sobrietie  adorning  themselves.  1659  Gauden 
Tears  of  Ch.  349  A  most  supercilious  demurenesse  and 
affected  zelotry.  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  vii,  The  prim  de¬ 
mureness  of  her  looks. 

Demurity.  rare.  In  5  demeurte.  [Answers 
to  OF.  meurtt,  as  Demure  does  to  OF.  incur :  cf. 
quot.  14^3.] 

1.  Demure  quality,  demnreness. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  34/1  Joyne  ..  demeurte  to  thy 
gladnes,  and  humylyte  to  thy  demeurte  [Fr.  et  meurte  a 
leessement  et  humilite  a  la  mcurte\  a  1704  T.  Brown  / Vks. 
(1760)  II.  182  (D.)  They  pretend  to  such  demurity  as  to  form 
a  society  for  the  Regulation  of  Manners.  1889  Besant  Bell 
of  St.  Paul's  III.  271  The  demurity  went  out  of  her  face. 

2.  An  embodiment  of  demureness ;  a  demure 
character  or  person.  (Cf.  oddity.') 

18 . .  Lamb  Let.  to  Southey  (L.),  She  will  act  after  the  fashion 
of  Richardson’s  demurities. 

t  Bemurmurate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  demurmurare  to  mutter  over,  f.  De-  I.i  + 
murmur  are  to  Murmur,  mutter.]  trans.  To 
murmur,  mutter. 

1641  R.  Baillie  Parall.  Liturgy  w.  Mass-bk.  43  To  de- 
murmurate  a  number  of  words  on  the  elements. 

Hence  +  Demii  rmiiratory  a. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  x.  417  The  demurmuratorie 
words,  which  they  vse  in  Poperie,  and  call  Consecration. 

Demurrable  (dnn^rab'l),  a.  [f.  Demur  v.  or 
sb.  4-  -able.  Tor  form,  cf.  OF.  demorable  durable.] 
That  maybe  demurred  to ;  to  which  exception  may 
be  taken  (esp.  in  an  action  at  law). 

1827  Hallam  Constitutional  Hist.  I.  i.  54  note ,  It  was 
demurrable  for  a  bill  to  pray  process  against  the  defendant, 
to  appear  before  the  king  and  his  privy  council.  1885  Law 
Reports  Weekly  Notes  219/2  The  petition  was  demurrable, 
as  it  did  not.  .allege  that  the  petitioner  had  a  complete  title 
as  executrix.  1893  J*  Kekewich  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
LX  VI 1 1.  439/1  The  statement  of  claim  would  be  demurrable. 

Demurrage  (d/mzrreds).  Also  7  demourage, 
7-8  demorage.  [a.  OF.  demo  rage ,  demourage ,  f. 
demorer ,  -mourer  :  see  Demur  vi] 

1 1.  Stay  ;  delay  ;  hesitation  ;  pause.  Obs. 

a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  (1658)  20  That  long  demourage  of 
theirs  in  Kadesh.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  11.  App.  11852) 

1 71  Powerful  enemies  clogged  his  affairs  with  such  demur¬ 
rages  and  such  disappointments  as  would  have  wholly  dis¬ 
couraged  his  designs.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  89  r  3, 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  the  folly  of  Demurrage.  .  I  would 
have  them  seriously  think  on  the  Shortness  of  their  Time. 
1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  231  A  demurrage,  for  a  second, 
succeeded  the  shock,  and  then  on  we  went  again. 

+  b.  Constrained  delay,  detention.  Obs.  rare. 

1810  Bentham  Packing { 1821)  226  In  the  allowance  to  jury¬ 
men  distinguish  two  parts:  one  for  demurrage,  viz.  at  the 
place  of  trial  ;  the  other  for  journeys,  viz.  thither  and  back. 
1817  —  Plan  Pari.  Reform  Introd.  cxlvii,  The  expense  of 
journeys  to  and  from,  and  demurrage  at,  the  Election  town. 

2.  Comm.  a.  Detention  of  a  vessel  by  the  freighter 
beyond  the  time  agreed  upon  ;  the  payment  made 
in  compensation  for  such  detention. 

1641  Rebels'  Remoustr.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  m.  (1692)  I. 
389  A  certain  Summ,  for  the  doing  thereof  within  such  a  time  ; 
and  if  they  stay’d  longer,  to  have  so  much  per  diem  for 
demurrage.  1694  tr.  ’Milton's  Lett.  State  July  an.  1656, 

A  considerable  Sum  of  Money  owing  from  certain  Portugal 
Merchants,  .to several  English  Merchants,  upon  the  account 
of  Freightage  and  Demorage.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  153 
If  I  stay  more,  I  must  pay  3/..  .per  Diem  Demorage,  nor  can 
I  stay  upon  Demorage  above  eight  Days  more.  1755 
Magens  Insurances  II.  116  If  the  Delay  was  occasioned  by 
the  Merchant,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  Days  of 
Demurrage,  to  the  Captain.  1835  Marryat  Jac.  Faithf. 
viii.  There  had  already  been  considerable  loss  from  demur¬ 
rage.  Mod.  The  Ship  ‘  Flora’  is  on  demurrage. 

b.  A  charge  for  detention  of  railway  trucks. 

1858  Redfield  Law  Railw.  (1869)  II.  191  Demurrage  Is 

a  claim  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  detention  of  property 
which  is  subsequently  restored.  1892  Labour  Comniission 
Gloss.,  Demurrage,  charges  on  overdue  railway  trucks. 

c.  A  charge  of  1  \ d.  per  ounce  made  by  the  Bank 
of  England  in  exchanging  gold  or  notes  for  bullion. 

*875  Jevons  Money  x.  116  Including  the  above  charge  of 
1  \d.  per  ounce  for  demurrage.  1882  Bithell  Counting-House 
Did.,  The  metallic  value  of  standard  gold  is  £3  17s.  10 \d. 
per  oz.  At  the  Bank  of  England  £3  17s.  9 d.  is  given  for  it 
without  any  delay. .  .The  difference  of  iF^per.  oz.,  by  which 
this  delay  is  avoided,  is  called  demurrage. 

3.  The  act  of  demurring,  or  raising  objection  to 
something,  rare. 

1822  Colton  Lacon  II.  147  Without  the  slightest  dissent 
or  demurrage  of  the  judgment. 


Denmrral  (dimi>ral).  rare.  [f.  Demurs.  + 
-al  :  cf.  OF.  dcmorail ,  demoral ,  retardation,  delay.] 
The  action  of  demurring  ;  demur. 

1810  Southey  in  Edin.  Ann.  Reg.  1. 1.  413  This  was  a  need¬ 
less  demurral.  1814  —  Lett.  (1856) II.  370  Second  thought  in 
matters  of  feeling,  usually  brings  with  it  hesitation,  and  de¬ 
murral.  1890  Spectator  22  Mar.,  I  crave  a  small  portion  of 
your  space  to  express  my  demurral  as  well  to  the  reasoning 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  ‘  A  Churchman  who  writes  to  you. 

+  DeniU'r ranee.  Obs.  In  4  demorrance,  6 
demoraunce,  7  demourance.  [a.  OF.  dcmorance 
retardation,  delay,  f.  demorer ,  -mourer :  see  Demur 
v.  and  -ance.]  a.  Delay,  lingering,  b.  Abiding, 
abode,  dwelling. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  4123  He  wolde  wende,  swithe  snel  . .  saun 
demorrance.  a  1529  Skelton  Bk.  3  Foies  Wks.  I.  201  The 
man  is  a  very  foie  to  make  his  demoraunce  upon  such  an  olde 
wyfe.  1625  Modell  Wit  76  b,  Here  is  my  demourance,  and 
from  hence  I  purpose  not  to  part. 

Demurrant  (dzmzrrant),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6 
demur  ante,  9  ( erron. )  demurrent.  [a.  OF.  de- 
mourant ,  pr.  pple.  of  demorer ,  - mourer ,  now  de- 
meurer\  see  Demur  e/.]  A.  adj . 

+  1.  Abiding,  staying,  dwelling,  resident.  Obs. 

1529  Supplic.  to  King 32  To  compell  the  same  [ministers] 
to  be  demurante,  abydinge,  and  resydent  vpon  their  cures. 
1577-87  Holinshed  Chrou.  II.  24/3  A  friend  of  mine,  being 
of  late  demurrant  in  London. 

+  2.  Delaying,  putting  off.  Obs. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  in.  12  God  is  no  judge  dormant, 
nor  demurrant,  nor  rampant. 

3.  Demurring,  hesitating,  rare. 

1836  F.  Mahoney  Relig.  Father  Prout  (1S59I  390  Why 
hangs  he  back  demurrent  To  breast  the  Tiber’s  current  ? 

fi.  sb.  One  who  demurs,  or  puts  in  a  demurrer, 
in  an  action  at  law. 

1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Demurrer,  A  demurrer  is 
to  be  signed,  and  argued  on  both  sides  by  counsel.. The 
demurrant  argues  first.  1885  L.  0.  Pike  Yearbks.  12-13 
Edw.  Ill ,  Introd.  85  There  was  no  complete  demurrer  un¬ 
less  the  demurrant  did  abide  judgment  on  the  point  of  law. 

Demurrer 1  (d/myroi).  Also  6  (erron.)  de- 
murrour,  7  demourer.  [a.  Anglo-Fr.  demurrer 
=  0F.  demourer ,  pres.  inf.  (see  Demur  v.)  used  as 
sb. :  cf.  refresher ,  user.~\ 

1.  Law.  A  pleading  which,  admitting  for  the 
moment  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  opponent’s  plead¬ 
ing,  denies  that  he  is  legally  entitled  to  relief,  and 
thus  stops  the  action  until  this  point  be  determined 
by  the  court. 

1547  -Act  1  Edw.  VI,  c.  7  §  1  The  Process,  Pleas,  Demur¬ 
rers  and  Continuances  in  every  Action.  1565  Sir  T.  Smith 
Commw.  Eng.  (1609)  67  If  the  question  be  of  the  law,  that 
is,  if  both  the  parties  doe  agree  vpon  the  fact,  and  each  doe 
claime  that  by  law  bee  ought  to  haue  it.  .then  it  was  called 
a  demurrer  in  law.  1660  Trial R egic.  107  I  f  you  demur  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  I  must  let  you  know  that  the  Court 
doth  over-rule  your  demurrer.  1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams 
43  By  affidavits,  motions,  pleas,  demurrers,  flaws,  and  appeals, 
to  protract  the  question  from  term  to  term  and  from  court 
to  court.  1809  Tomlins  Law  Did.  s.  v.,  Demurrers  are 
general,  without  shewing  any  particular  causes  ;  or  special, 
where  the  causes  of  demurrer  are  particularly  set  down. 
1861  May  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  II.  x.  230  He  pleaded  Not 
Guilty  to  the  first  fourteen  counts,  and  put  in  demurrers  to 
the  others.  1864  Bowen  Logic  ix.  299  A  Demurrer  has  been 
happily  explained  to  he  equivalent  to  the  remark  ‘  Well, 
what  of  that  ?  ’ 

b.  transf.  An  objection  raised  or  exception  taken 
to  anything;  =  Demur  sb.  3. 

1599  Marston Sco.  Villanieu.  vii.  205  Slowe-pac’t  dilatory 
!  pleas,  Demure  demurrers,  stil  striving  to  appease  Hote 
zealous  loue.  1873  II.  Spencer  Stud.  Sociol.  ii.  (ed.  6)  45  This 
reply  is  met  by  the  demurrer  that  it  is  beside  the  question. 

t  2.  A  pause,  stand-still ;  a  state  of  hesitation  or 
irresolution;  =  Demur  jA  2.  Obs. 

1533  More  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  945/1  The  matter  is  at 
a  demurrour  in  this  poynt,  and  we  at  your  iudgement.  1627 
F.  E.  Hist.  Edw.  //(1680)  42  The  greenness  of  the  Disgrace 
kept  him  in  a  long  demurrer.  1645  Wither  Vox  Pacif.  93 
Not  well  discerning  whether  Griefe,  Shame,  or  Anger,  that 
demurrer  caus’d. 

+  3.  =  Demurrage  2  a.  Obs.  rare. 

1622  Malynks  Anc.  Law-Mcrch.  117  If  the  Master  doe 
not  stay  out  all  his  daies  of  demourer  agreed  vpon  by  the 
charterpartie  of  fraightment. 

Demurrer -  (cl/mv-rai).  [f.  Demob  v.  +  -er  1 .] 
One  who  demurs. 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  89  ri,  I  shall  distinguish  this 
Sect  of  Women  by  the  Title  of  Demurrers.  1742  Young  Nt. 
Th.  ix.  1364  And  is  Lorenzo  a  demurrer  still  ?  1812  Ex¬ 
aminer  7  Sept.  565^  It  is .. customary  ..  to  hear  the  de¬ 
murrer’s  reasons. 

Demurring  (dzmzLrii)'),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Demur  v. 
+  -ing  F]  The  action  of  the  verb  Demur,  q.v. 

I593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  90  b,  There  is  no  demurring,  or 
exceptioning  against  his  testimony.  1682  D’U rfey  Butter's 
Ghost  no  Famous  was  he  for  Procuration,  Demurrings,  and 
Continuation.  1873  Miss  Broughton  Nancy  II.  23  But,  say 
I  with  discontented  demurring,  you  have  been  away  often 
before  ! 

Demurring,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  demurs : 
see  the  verb. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  118  His  demurring  judge¬ 
ment.  1742  Young  Nt.  'fit.  hi.  35  Are  there  demurring  wits, 
who  dare  dispute  This  revolution  in  the  world  inspir’d  ? 

Hence  Demu  r ringly  adv. 

1890  I.  D.  Hardy  Nczv  Othello  I.  viii.  187  ‘But  ..  *  she 
observed  dernurringly. 


Demy  {difrtsi*),  sb.  (and  a.)  PI.  demies.  Also 
5-6  demye,  6  demie,  dcamy,  dymye.  [An 
early  spelling  of  Demi-  half,  retained  when  this 
is  used  as  a  separate  word.  The  uses  are  all 
elliptical,  and  quite  independent  of  each  other.] 

1.  A  gold  coin  current  in  Scotland  in  the  1 5th 
century :  apparently,  originally,  the  half-mark 
( Demi-mark\  see  Demi- 7),  but  rising  in  value 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  coin  lrom  6s. 
to  12 s.  (Scotch).  Obs. 

1440  J.  Shirley  Dethc  K.  James  (1818)  9  That  whoso 
myght  slee  or  tak  hyme.  .shuld  have  iii  thousand  demyes  of 
gold,  every  pece  worth  half  an  Englissh  Noble.  1451  Sc. 
Ads  8  Jas.  II,  §  33  (1597)  The  Demy  that  now  runnis.  for 
nine  shillenges.  1455  —  13  Jas.  II,  §  59  It  is  thocht  expe¬ 
dient  that  the  Demy  be  cryed  to  ten  shillinges.  1489  Ld . 
Treas.  Acc.  Scot l..  Item  to  Inglis  pyparis  that  com  to  the 
Castel  3et  and  playt  to  the  King  xij  demyss.  1497  Ibid., 
Giffen  to  the  cartes  [cards]  agane  xxxij  Franch  crovnis, 
x  Scottes  crovnis  and  demyis,  thre  [ridaris],.tua  vnicornis. 

t  2.  ‘  A  short  close  vest’  (Fairholt)  :  cf.  Demi- 
2.  Obs. 

a  1529  Skelton  Bo7uge  of  Court e  359  Of  Kirkby  Kendall 
was  his  shorte  demye.  1540  Lane.  Wilis  I.  189  To  my 
doughter  Katheryn  my  best  demye.  1599  Nashe  Lenten 
Stnjfe  in  Ilarl.  I  Use.  (1808-12)  VI.  166  (D.)  He.  .stript  him 
out  of  his  golden  demy  or  mandillion,  and  Head  him. 

3.  draper  Manuf.  Name  of  a  certain  size  of  paper. 
(Properly  adj. ;  also  ellipt.  as  sb.  =  demy  paper.) 

Demy  printing  paper  measures  17^X22^  inches  ;  demy 
writing  paper  is  in  Great  Britain  15^X20,  in  United  States 
16X  21. 

1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent.  11.  vi.  45  b,  There  be 
diuerse  maner  of  papers,  as  paper  royal,  paper  demy,  blot¬ 
ting  paper,  marchauntes  paper.  1589  Marprel.  Epit.  B,  An 
hundred  threescore  and  twelue  sheets,  of  good  Demie  paper. 
1712  Ad  10  Anne  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5018/3  For  all  Taper 
called.  .Demy  fine,  4^.  Demy  second,  2s.  6d.  Demy  printing, 
is.  8 d.  1790  W olcott  (P.  Pindar)  Benev.  Epist.  Sylv.  Urban 
Wks.  1812  II.  251  His  nice-discerning  Knowledge  none 
deny  On  Crown,  Imperial,  Foolscap,  and  Demy.  1878 
Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxv.  9  A  demy  8vo.  pamphlet  of  about 
a  dozen  pages. 

4.  A  foundation  scholar  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 

So  called  because  their  allowance  or  ‘commons’  was 
originally  half  that  of  a  Fellow:  the  Latin  term  is  semi- 
communarius. 

a  i486  Stat.  Magdalen  Coll.  (MS.)  6  De  electione  schola- 
rium  voc’  Dyrnyes.  Ibid.,  Pro  communis  cujuslibet  tri- 
ginta  pauperum  scholarium,  qui  Demyes  vulgariter  nuncu- 
pantur  dimiclium  summae  illius  quain  pro  quolibet  alio  socio. 
1536  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  42  §  1  in  Oxffy  Camb.  Enactm. 

12  Felawes,  Scolers,  Dyrnyes.  1615  Heylin  Memoranda  22 
July  in  Mem.  Waynflete  (1851),  I  was  chosen  Demie  of 
Magdalen  College.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  14  William 
Lilye  was. . elected  one  of  the  Demies  or  Semi-commoners 
of  St.  Mary  Magd.  Coll.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II. 
246  Magdalen-College  . .  has  a  President,  40  Fellows,  a 
School-master,  30  Scholars  called  Demies.  1880  Green  Hist. 
Eng.  People  IV.  viii.  iii.  20  The  expulsion  of  the  Fellows 
was  followed.. by  that  of  the  Demies. 

5.  Short  for  Demi-bar,  q.v. :  A  kind  of  false  dice 
used  in  cheating. 

1591  Greene  Disc.  Coosnage  (1S59)  38  The  name  of  their 
Cheates,  Bard-dice,  Flattes,  Fargers,  Langrets,  Gourds, 
Demies,  and  many  others.  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  100 
A  bale  of  demies. 

t  6.  A  half-grown  lad,  a  youth.  Obs. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxvii,  Next  but  demies,  nor 
boyes,  nor  men,  our  dangerous  times  succeede. 

Demy- :  see  Demi-. 

Demycent,  -sent :  see  Demi-ceint  Obs. 

Demyd,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Deem  v.,  Dim»z\ 

Demyse  girdle  :  see  Demi-girdle  Obs. 

Demyship  (dtooi-Jip).  Also  6  dinii-,  9  demi-. 
[f.  Demy  4  +  -ship.]  A  scholarship  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford. 

1536  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  42  §  1  in  Oxf.  <5-  Camb.  Enactm. 

13  Felovvshippes,  Scolershippes,  Dimishippes.  1687  Royal 
Mandate  18  July  in  Magd.  Coll.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  78  Any 
Fellowship,  Demyship,  or  other  place,  .ill  our  said  College. 
1869  Echo  it  Oct.,  The  demyships  are  worth  ^83  per 
annum,  and  are  tenable  for  five  years.  1884  Courthope 
Addison  29  Dr.  Lancaster,  .used  his  influence  to  obtain  for 
him  a  demyship  at  Magdalen. 

Demyt,  obs.  form  of  Dimity. 

Dell  (den),  sb.1  Forms  :  1-4  denn,  4-7  denne, 
(4  5  deen),  3-  den.  [OE.  dpm  habitation  of  a 
wild  beast:— OTeut.  type  *danjom ,  corresp.  in  form 
to  OFIG.  tenni  neut.,  MIIG.  tenne  neut.  fern.,  Ger. 
ienne  f.  floor,  thrashing-floor,  OLG.  *denni,  early 
mod. Du.  denne  ‘floor,  pavement,  flooring  of  a  ship, 
also  cave,  cavern,  den’  (Kilian)  :  cf.  also  MDu. 
dan  n  m.  forest,  abode  of  wild  beasts,  waste  place, 
open  country.  The  same  root  dan-  appears  in 
dean,  OE.  dpm  ( \~dani- )  vale  :  the  root-meaning 
is  uncertain.] 

1.  The  lair  or  habitation  of  a  wild  beast. 

Beowulf  5512  Geseah  [he]  . .  wundur  on  wealle,  and  Jxes 
wyrmes  denn.  c  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  187/1  Lustra, 
wdddeora  holl  and  denn.  <  1220  Bestiary  13  De  leun.. 
driueS  dun  to  his  den  5ar  he  him  he^en  wille.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  16762  +  110  (Cott.)  he  fox  lias  his  den  and  ilk 
foghel  is  nest.  <r  1380  Wyclif  IVIis.  (1880)  15  And  so  dide. . 
l>e  prophete  danyel  in  )>e  deen  of  lyonys.  a  1400  Octouiau 
582  The  lady  wente..To  the  tygre  denne.  1585  J.  B.  tr. 
V tret’s  Sch.  Beastes  B  ij  b,  It  is  a  signe  of  rayne.  .when  the 
Ante  bringeth  out  of  her  hole  and  denne  al  her  egges.  1611 
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Bible  Job  xxxvii.  8  Then  the  beastes  goe  into  dennes  :  and 
remaine  in  their  places.  1808  Scott  Mnrm.  vi.  xiv,  And 
darest  thou  then  To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  The  Douglas 
in  his  hall? 

2.  A  place  hollowed  out  of  the  ground,  a  cavern 
(t  occas.  a  pit).  Obs.  or  Blended  with  1  or  3. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4185  (Cott.)  'I'ac  we  him  out  of  yon  den 
[Joseph  in  the  pit].  1382  Wyclif  Heb.  xi.  38  Thei  erringe 
in.  .dennys  and  cauys  of  the  erthe.  1387  Trevisa  Iligden 
(Rolls)  I.  315  pe  loud  of  Sicilia  is  holow  and  ful  of  dennes 
[L.  cavernosd\.  1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Den,  a  hole  in  the 
grounde,  cane  rue.  1548  Hall  Chron.  191  (They]  lurked  in 
dennes  and  wholes  secretly.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  215 
Aaron  and  thou  looke  downe  into  this  den.  1678  Bunyan 
Rilgr.  1.  1,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place,  Where  was  a  Denn  ; 
And  I  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep.  1726  Cavallier 
Alem.  1.  101,  I .  .had  already  search’d  into  several  Denns  and 
Caverns  of  the  Mountains.  1847  Emerson  Poems ,  Saadi 
WU&.  (Bohn)  I.  473  No  churl,  immured  in  cave  or  den. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  A  place  of  retreat  or  abode 
(likened  to  the  lair  of  a  beast);  a  secret  lurking- 
place  of  thieves  or  the  like  (cf.  Matt.  xxi.  13). 

c  1275  Pains  of  Hell  176  in  O.E.  Misc.  152  Vvrper  per  beofi 
olde  men  pat  among  neddren  habbep  heore  den.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  14745  (Trin.)  ye  hit  make..  A  den  to  reset  inne 
peues.  c  1430  11  ow  ivise  Man  taught  Son  132  in  Babees 
Bk.  52  How  litil  her  good  doop  hem  availe  Whanne  pei  be 
doluen  in  her  den.  1588  Si»enser  Virgil's  Gnat  96  No  such 
sad  cares.. Do  ever  creepe  into  the  shepheards  den.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  viii.  186  [They  would  have]  made 
the  island  a  den  of  thieves.  1810  Scott  A adyofL.  1.  iv,  The 
Cavern,  where,  'tis  told,  A  giant  made  his  den  of  old.  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxiii.  167  The  very  type  of  a  robber  den. 

b.  A  small  confined  room  or  abode;  esp%  one 
unfit  for  human  habitation. 

1837  Dickens  Pick w.  ii,  The  musicians  were  securely 
confined  in  an  elevated  den.  1840  T.  A.  Trollope  Summ. 
Brittany  I.  315  The  frightful  dens  of  some  of  the  Manchester 
operatives.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendon  II.  100  The  filthy 
den  where  her  mother  lived. 

c.  colloq.  A  small  room  or  lodging  in  which  a 
man  can  seclude  himself  for  work  or  leisure  ;  as, 
‘  a  bachelor’s  den  \ 

1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  5  June  p  3  So  saying,  he 
retreated  into  his  den.  1816  Scott  Lett.  (1894)  1.  372 
A  little  boudoir  . .  a  good  eating-room,  and  a  small  den  for 
me  in  particular.  1882  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  709  [He]  went 
off  in  the  direction  of  his  own  den,  a  little  room  in  which  he 
smoked  and  kept  his  treasures. 

4.  The  name  given  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
and  north  of  England,  to  the  conventional  enclosure 
or  place  of  safety  in  boys’  out-of-door  games,  called 
elsewhere  the  home ,  bay ,  or  base . 

5.  ‘A  deep  hollow  between  hills;  a  dingle’ 
(Jam.).  Sc.  local. 

[‘Often  applied  to  a  wooded  hollow'  (Jam.),  and  then 
nearly  synonymous  with  Dean2  ;  but  not  the  same  word.] 

1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catcch.  (1884'  23  In  the  vail  or  den 
quharin  thow  usit  to  commit  ydolatrie.  1785  Burns  To  IV. 
Simpson  x,  We’ll  sing  auld  Coila’s.  .banks  an’  braes,  her 
dens  an’  dells,  a  1800  Ballad ,  ‘  The  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow.’ 
1806  Sir/W.  Forbes  Beattie  II.  51  (Jam.',  I  have  made 
several  visits  of  late  to  the  Den  of  Rubislaw.  Note.  A  Den , 
in  the  vernacular  language  of  Scotland,  .is  synonymous  with 
what  in  England  is  called  a  Dingle. 

(In  many  place  names,  as  Dura  Den  near  Cupar  Fife,  The 
Den  near  Kirkcaldy,  Hawthomdeu  in  Mid  Lothian;  but  as 
a  termination  often  representing  earlier  dene,  dean.) 

+  6.  Anal.  A  cavity  or  hollow.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xxii.  (1495)  70  Oute  of  a 
denne  of  the  lyfte  syde  of  the  herte  comyth  a  veyne.  1615 
Crooke  Body  of  Man  609  The  implanted  Ayre  concluded 
within  the  dennes  or  cauities  of  the  Eares.  1683  Snape 
Anat.  Horse  111.  xiv.  (1686)  140  The  Caverns  or  Cavities,  by 
some  called  Dens. 

7.  Comb.,  as  +  den-dreadful  adj.  (  =  dreadful  with 
dens  of  wild  beasts). 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  1.  (1626)  6  Now  past  den- 
dreadfull  Masnalus  confines  [Meenala  . .  latebris  horrenda 
ferarum]. 

t  Den,  rf.2  Also  dene,  deyn.  Obs.  Sc.  variant 
of  Dan  C  sir,  master. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Egipciane  mo  To  3our  abbot, 
dene  Iohne,  say.  C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  x.  92  (Jam.) 
The  Abbot  of  Abbyrbrothok  than,  Den  Henry,  c  1450 
Holland  Howlat  199  Gret  Ganeris.  .That  war  demyt,  but 
dowt,  denyss  douchty.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  4670-2 
All  Monkrye..Ar  callit  Denis,  for  dignite ;  Quhowbeit  his 
mother  mylk  the  kow,  He  man  be  callit  Dene  Androw. 

Den  3,  in  the  salutation  good  den  :  see  Gooden. 
Den  (den),  vA  [f.  Den  sbf] 

1.  rejl.  (or  passive).  To  ensconce  or  hide  oneself 
in  (or  as  in)  a  den. 

c  1220  Bestiary  36  Wu  he  dennede  him  in  Sat  defte 
meiden,  Marie  bi  name.  1613  Heywood  Silver  Age  in. 
Wks.  1874  III.  129  If  he  be  den’d,  Il’e  rouze  the  monstrous 
beast.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vii.  315  A  pit  digged  to  hide 
the  Gunner,  .the  Gunner  lay  denned,  and  durst  not  stirre. 
1823  Galt  Efitail  1 1.  xvii.  157  ‘  Hae  ye  ony  ark  or  amrie. . 
where  a  body  might  den  himsel  till  they’re  out  o’  the  gate 
and  away?’ 

2.  intr.  To  live  or  dwell  in  a  den  ;  to  escape  into, 
or  hide  oneself  in,  a  den. 

To  den  up  :  to  retire  into  a  den  for  the  winter,  as  a  hiber¬ 
nating  animal.  ( U.S .  colloq .) 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  xiv,  The  sluggish 
saluages,  that  den  belowe.  1722  Dudley  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXII.  295  They  generally  den  among  the  Rocks  in 
great  Numbers  together.  <1860  Tom  Taylor  in  Thorn- 
bury  Two  Cent,  of  Song  (1867)  261  In  a  dingier  set  of 
chambers  no  man  need  wish  to  stow,  Than  those,  old 
friend,  wherein  we  denned,  at  Ten,  Crown  Office  Row. 


1894  Home  Miss.  (N. Yd  Jan.  463  Our  people,  .are  inclined 
to  ‘  den  up’  in  the  hot  weather,  as  certain  animals.. do  in 
the  cold  season. 

+  3.  To  den  out :  to  drive  (a  beast)  out  of  its  den  ; 
to  unearth.  Obs. 

1571  Hanmer  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  2°3  [They]  burned  their 
Cabbans  and  Cottages,  and  such  as  dwelt  in  caves  and 
rockes  underground  (as  the  manner  is  to  denne  out  Foxes) 
they  fired  and  smothered  to  death. 

Hence  Denned  (dend)  ppl.  a .,  Denning  vbl.  sb. 

1622  S.  Ward  Woe  to  Drunkards (1627)  45  In  such  tovvnes 
this  Serpent  hath  no  nestling,  no  stabling,  or  denning. 
1854  Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  165  Arousing  a  denned  lion. 

+  Den,  a2  Obs.  rare— l.  [Etymol.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Dem  w.lj  trans.  To  dam  up. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  354  This  fals  tratour  his  men  had 
maid .  .The  ysche  of  a  louch  to  den  [rime  men]. 

Den,  obs.  form  of  Dean  1  ( decamts ),  Dene2. 

Den  and  Strand :  see  Dene  2. 

Denaer :  see  Dinah. 

Denalagu  (OE.) :  see  Danelaw. 

t  Beiiame,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  3  +  Name  v., 
after  OF.  denorner,  denoinmer,  L.  denominare. ] 
trans.  To  denominate. 

1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  cxix.  365  These  fiftene  Psalmes  next 
followyng  Be  songs  denamd  of  steps  or  stayers,  a  1640 
Jackson  Creed  x.  notes,  Wks.  IX.  268  The  exorbitance  of 
a  diseased  appetite  in  man  is  therefore  denamed  ‘  caninus 
appetitus  ’. 

Denar,  denare  (dfnar,  dfnai,  -e«u).  Forms  : 

6  denaire,  6-8  denare,  6- denar.  [Modification 
of  ME.  dener,  denere  (from  OF.  dener),  Denier, 
assimilated  to  L.  denarius ,  It.  denar o,  danaro,  and 
the  adaptations  of  these  in  other  languages.] 

A  coin  :  the  Roman  Denarius  ;  the  Italian  denaro 
or  Spanish  dinero  of  the  i6-i7th  c. ;  the  Persian 
and  East  Indian  Dinar,  q.v. 

1547  B  oorde  Introd.  Knowl.  179  In  Italy  . .  in  bras  they 
haue  kateryns  &  byokes  &  denares.  1597  IS$  Pt.  Return 
fr.  Parnass.  1.  i.  196  The  villaine  would  not  part  with  a 
denaire.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  xiv.  438  The  Sicilian  Talent 
was  anciently  Six,  and  afterwards  Three  Denares.  1701 
W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome  Notes  154  Antony,  .promises  5000 
Denares  to  every  private  Soldier.  1872  Y eats  Growth  Comm. 
367  The  solidi  . .  were  reckoned  as  equal  to  twelve  silver 
denars.  Ibid.  368  Smaller  gold  pieces  were  also  coined . . 
under  the  name  of  gold  pennies,  gold  denars  or  oboluses. 

Denarcotize:  see  De-  II.  1. 

+  Dena*riate,  sb.  Obs .  or  Hist.  [atl.  med.L. 
dendriat-us  (in  I.aws  of  Edw.  Confessor ,  Du 
Cange),  f.  L.  denarius  penny:  see  below.]  A 
portion  of  land  worth  a  penny  a  year. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Surrey  11.  vii.  58  There  be 
also  other  quantities  of  Land  taking  their  denominations 
from  our  vsual  Coine ;  as  Fardingdeales,  Oholates,  Dena- 
riates,  Solidates,  Librates.  3670  in  Blount  Law  Diet.  s.v. 
Fardingdeal. 

t  Dena  riate,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  denari-us  (see 
below),  in  med.  sense  1  money’  :  see  -ate2.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  money;  monetary. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  441  The  Host  perceiving  their 
denariat  charge,  he  entered  their  chamber,  when  they  were 
a  sleepe. 

Denarie,  obs.  form  of  Denary. 

||  Denarius  (dme^ri^s).  IT.  denarii  (-i,3i). 
[L.,  for  denarius  numus  denary  coin,  coin  con¬ 
taining  ten  (asses),  f.  deni  every  ten,  ten  by  ten : 
see  -ary  b] 

1.  An  ancient  Roman  silver  coin,  originally  of 
the  value  of  ten  asses  (about  eigbtpence  of  modern 
English  money). 

1579  North  Plutarch  (1612)862  (Stanf.)  Eleuen  Myriades 
of  their  Denarij.  1645  Evelyn  Diary  (1850)  I.  182  (ibid.', 
Ten  asses  make  the  Roman  denarius.  1788  Priestley  Led. 
Hist.  in.  xv.  (R.),  In  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  price  of  a 
sheep  was  a  denarius,  or  eight  pence.  1840  Arnold  Hist. 
Rome  II.  534  The  silver  coinage  [of  Rome]  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  year  485;  and  the  coins  struck  were  denarii, 
quinarii,  and  sestertii.  1877  C.  Geikir  Christ  liv.  (1879)  650 
When  they  came  . .  who  were  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
they  received  each  a  denarius. 

2.  A  gold  coin  ( denarius  aureus )  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire,  worth  23  silver  denarii. 

166 1  Lovell  Hist.  Aniin.  A  Min.  8  The  fourth  part  of  a 
golden  denarius.  1817  Colebrooke  Algebra  lxxxiv,  We 
read  in  Roman  authors  of  golden  as  well  as  silver  denarii. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  silver  denarius  used  as  a 
measure  of  weight,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
drachma. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxxi.  (1495)  §40 
Scrupulus  that  is  the  eyghtenthe  Huolus  is  callyd  Denarius 
and  is  acountyd  for  ten  pans.  1771  Raper  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXI.  492  The  Romans  did  not  use  the  Denarius  for  a  weight 
. .  till  the  Greek  physicians  . .  prescribed  by_  it,  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  by  the  Drachm  in  their  own 
country. 

nin  English  monetary  reckoning  used  for  ‘  penny  ’, 
and  abbreviated  d.  ;  see  D  III.  1. 

f  Dena-rrable,  a.  Obs.~  0  [f.  L.  denarra-re  to 

narrate  +  -ble.]  ‘  Proper  to  be  related,  capable  of 
being  declared  ’. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II.  1730-6  —  (folio\ 

So  t  Denarra  tion,  4  a  narration  ’  (Bailey,  1 7 27)- 

t  Denary,  denarie,  sb. 1  Obs.  [ad.  L.  de¬ 
narius.]  =  Denarius,  the  Roman  penny. 

f'1449  Pecock  Repr.  n.  ii.  140  Thei  offriden  to  him  a  dc-  ! 


narie.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt,  xviii.  03  An 
hundreth  denaries.  1550  Latimer  Term.  Stamford  Wks.  1. 
279  ‘  Shew  me  . .  a  penny  of  the  tribute  money'  . .  and  they 
brought  him  a  denari.  1615  Bright.man  Revelation  213  Let 
thre  such  measures  of  barly  bee  sold  for  a  denary.  1674 
Jeake  Ariih.  (1696)  105  This  is  sometime  called  Drachma l 
Deiiary  for  distinction  sake. 

Denary  drnari),  a.  and  sb.-  [ad.  L.  dinari-us 
containing  ten.] 

A.  adj.  Relating  to  the  number  ten  ;  having  ten 
as  the  basis  of  reckoning  ;  decimal. 

1848  C.  Wordsworth  Hnlsean  Led.  Apocalypse  524  Being 
toes  they  must  be  ten.. in  other  successive  prophecies  this 
denary  number  is  retained.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  463  To 
convert  8735  of  the  denary  into  the  duodenary  scale.  1891 
Pall  Mali  G.  4  Aug.  6/1  The  ten  denary  symbols. 

f  33.  sb.  Obs. 

1.  The  number  ten  ;  a  group  of  ten,  a  decacl. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  337  Three  Denaries  or  Decades 

of  weekes.  a  1648  Sir  K.  Digby  in  Suf>pl.  to  Cabala  248 
(T.)  Centenaries,  that  are  composed  of  denaries,  and  they  of 
units,  1682  H.  More  Anuot.  GlauvilTs  Lux  O.  180  Sup¬ 
pose.  .Denary,  is  such  a  setled  number  and  no  other. 

2.  A  tithing  or  tenth  part. 

1577  Harrison  England  11.  iv.  (1877)  1.  91  He  diuided  . . 
lathes  into  hundreds,  and  hundreds  into  tithings,  or  denaries. 

Denationalization  (dzrirc^naloiz^-Jan).  [f. 

next  +  -ATiON.  Also  in  mod.F.  ( -isation ),  Littrc.J 
The  action  of  denationalizing,  or  condition  of  being 
denationalized. 

1814  Sir  R.  Wilson  Diary  II.  363  Is  not  the  advantage 
.  .counterbalanced  by  the  extinction  of  Poland  and  Italy,  by 
the  denationalisation  of  two  such  interesting  portions  of 
Europe?  1868  Dilke  Greater  By- it.  1.  1.  iv.  45  Americans 
are  never  slow  to  ridicule  the  denationalization  of  New  York. 

Denationalize  (d/hte'Jbnabiz),  v.  [a.  F.  dd- 
natioualiscr  (a  word  of  the  French  Revolution),  f. 
De-  II.  1  +  national,  nationaliscr. ] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  nationality;  to  take  his 
proper  nationality  from  (a  person,  a  ship,  etc.)  ;  to 
destroy  the  independent  or  distinct  nationality  of 
(a  country). 

1807  Ann.  Reg.  779  By  these  acts  the  British  government 
denationalizes  ships  of  every  country  in  Europe.  1841 
Blackw.  Mag.  L.  773  To  denationalize  themselves,  and  to 
endeavour  to  forget  that  they  have  a  country.  1880 
M  Carthy  Own  Times  III.  365  New  steps  were  taken  for 
denationalising  the  country  and  effecting  its.  .subjugation. 

2.  To  make  (an  institution,  etc.)  no  longer  na¬ 
tional  ;  to  divest  of  its  character  as  belonging  to 
the  whole  nation,  or  to  a  particular  nation. 

1839  Times  29  June  in  Spirit  Metropol.  Conserv.  Press 
(1840)11.  122  The  attempt  to.  .denationalise  the  education 
of  the  infant  poor.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  266  That 
this  crime  against  humanity  [slavery],  .should  be  denation¬ 
alized. 

Hence  Denationalized  ppl.  a. ,  Dena'tionalizer, 
Denationalizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1812  Q.  Rev.  VIII.  205  Those  denationalised  neutrals  have 
no  right  to  resist.  1848  1'ait's  Mag.  XV.  826  A  horrid 
system  of  denationalizing  has  roused  in  them  terrible  pas¬ 
sions.  i860  Sat.  Rev.  X.  471/2  The  cosmopolitan  and  de¬ 
nationalizing  character  of  the  Church.  1882  J.  H.  Blunt 
Ref  Ch.  Eng.  II.  206  A  long  train  of  foreigners  or  denation¬ 
alized  Englishmen. 

Denaturalization  (dfnrediurabiz^Jbn).  [f. 
next  +  -ATION.  So  in  mod.F.]  The  action  of  de¬ 
naturalizing,  or  condition  of  being  denaturalized. 

1811  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  347  Every  person,  a  subject  of 
this  kingdom,  who  leaves  it  without  a  passport,  .shall  incur 
the  punishment  of  denaturalisation.  1881  Scribner's  Mag. 
XXII.  94  He  must  submit  to  letters  of  denaturalization,  if 
he  is  to  be  passed. 

b.  =  Den  atu  ration. 

1882  Chemist  <$•  Druggist  XXIV.  51/2  A  Commission  in 
Germany  has  reported  011  the  processes  of  denaturalisation 
of  Alcohol  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Denaturalize  (dzhartiiirabiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II. 

1  A  natural,  naturalize :  so  in  mod.F.  (Liltre).] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  its  original  nature ;  to 
alter  or  pervert  the  nature  of ;  to  make  unnatural. 

1812  Southey  Omniana  I.  34  All  creatures  are,  more  or 
less,  denaturalized  by  confinement.  1853  H.  Rogers  Eel. 
Faith  140  This  ‘spiritual'  faculty .. denaturalised  and  dis¬ 
abled.  1881  Palgrave  Visions  Eng.  Pref.  13  The  lyrical 
ballad  . .  like  certain  wild  flowers,  is  almost  always  de¬ 
naturalized  by  culture. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  status  and  rights  of  a  natural 
subject  or  citizen  ;  the  opposite  of  naturalize. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817'  II.  119  TheDuque  d’Aveiro, 
having  been  degraded  and  denaturalized  previous  to  con¬ 
demnation.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  <$•  Is.  (1846'  I.  Introd.  30 
They  also  claimed  the  privilege,  when  aggrieved,  of  de¬ 
naturalizing  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  publicly  re¬ 
nouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign. 

Hence  Denaturalized,  -izing  ppl.  adjs. 

1800  Southey  Life  (1850)  II.  45  By  residing  in  that  huge 
denaturalised  city.  1812  Edin.  Rev.  XIX.  375  Cast  off 
without  ceremony  as  denaturalized  beings.  1820  Loud. 
Mag.  May  549/2  The  practice  of  such  denaturalizing  de¬ 
pravities.  1847  Be  Quincey  Schlosser's  Lit.  Hist.  Wks. 
1862  VII.  54  In  their  own  denaturalised  hearts  they  read 
only  a  degraded  nature. 

Denature  (dihfl'tiiu),  v.  [a.  F.  ddnaturer, 
OF.  desnalurer,  f.  des-,  dd-  (De-  I.  6)  +  nature ; 
a  doublet  of  Disnature.] 

•[  1.  trans.  To  render  unnatural.  Obs. 

1685  Cotton  tr.  Montaigne  III.  158  Fanatick  people,  who 
think  to  honour  their  nature  by  denaturing  themselves. 
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2.  To  alter  (anything)  so  as  to  change  its  nature  ; 
e.g.  to  render  alcohol  or  tea  unfit  for  consumption. 

Hence  Dena  tured  ppl.  a. ;  also  Denatura’tion. 

1878  J.  Thomson  Plenip.  Key  7  If  your  liquor  be.  .not  of 
the  denatured  nature  of  London  milk,  .chicory  coffee.  1882 
Athenxnvi  25  Mar.  385/1  A  paper  ‘  On  the  Denaturation  of 
Alcohol  by  the  Action  of  Wood-Spirit  ’.  18 88  Mnnch.  Exam. 
3  July  6/5  Regulations  authorising  the  removal  from  bond 
of  what  was  termed  denatured  tea. 

Denaur,  var.  of  Dinar,  an  eastern  coin. 

Denay,  obs.  variant  of  Deny  v.  and  sb. 

Dendelion,  obs.  form  of  Dandelion. 

Dendrachate,  etc. :  see  under  Dendro-. 

Dendral,  a.  rare .  [f.  Or.  SevSp-ov  tree  +  -AL.] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  tree  ;  arboreal. 

1874  H.  W.  Bekcher  in  Christian  Union  28  Jan.  72  Such 
trees  as  that  dendral  child  of  God,  the  elm. 

Dendranatomy,  -anthropology  :  see  under 
Dendro-. 

+  Dendrical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic  4-  -al.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  tree  ;  dendritic. 

1758  Mf.ndes  da  Costa  in  Monthly  Rez>.  454  The  said 
author  took  a  dendrites  fresh  dug  . .  scraped  all  the  black  or 
dendrical  substance  from  it. 

Dendriform  (de*ndrif£im),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4- 
-form,  L.  -form-is  ;  after  cruciform ,  etc.]  Of  the 
form  of  a  tree  ;  branching,  arborescent. 

1847  in  Craig.  1869  Nicholson  Zool.  89  A  dendriform 
mass.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  791  A  sponge 
may  be . .  leaf  or  fan-like,  branched  or  dendriform. 

Dendrite  (de’ndrait).  Also  in  Lat.  form  den¬ 
drites  (dendroi’tfz),  pi.  dendritee  (-tf).  [ad.  Gr. 
fi€vSp'iTi]s  of  or  pertaining  to  a  tree,  f.  SivSpov  tree : 
see  -ite.  In  F.  dendrite  (1732  in  Trevoux).] 

1.  A  natural  marking  or  figure  of  a  branching 
form,  like  a  tree  or  moss,  found  on  or  in  some 
stones  or  minerals  ;  a  stone  or  mineral  so  marked. 

I7a7"5x  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  some  dendrites,  the  figures, 
or  signatures,  penetrate  quite  through.  1774  Strange 
in  Phil.  Trans.  I, XV.  35  It  is  also  variegated  by  frequent 
dendrites.  1825  Coleridge  Aids  Rejl .  (1848)  I.  27  As  den¬ 
drites  derive  the  outlines,  .from  the  casual  neighbourhood 
and  pressure  of  the  plants.  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  vii. 
(ed.  3)  1 16  Those  ramifying  crystallizations  called  dendrites 
usually  consisting  of  the  mixed  oxyds  of  iron  and  man¬ 
ganese,  forming  extremely  delicate  brownish  sprigs,  resem¬ 
bling  the  smaller  kinds  of  sea-weeds. 

Cof/ib.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  <$•  Pal.  i.  (185.8)  45  The  older 
travellers,  .all  notice  what  they  call  Dendrite-stones, — i.  e. 
stones  with  fossil  trees  marked  upon  them. 

2.  A  crystalline  growth  of  branching  or  arbor¬ 
escent  form,  as  of  some  metals  under  electrolysis. 

1882  A.  S.  Herschel  in  Nature  No.  642.  363  After  a  few 
hours  of  charging,  the  rough  dendrites  of  humus-coloured 
substance  acquired  frond-like  form. 

Hence  Dendri  tiform  a having  the  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  dendrite. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Dendritic  (dendritik),  a.  [mod.  f.  Dendrite 
(in  F.  dendritique) :  see  -ic.]  Resembling  or  of 
the  nature  of  dendrite  :  said  of  various  structures  or 
formations,  chiefly  mineral  and  animal. 

1.  Of  a  branching  form  ;  arborescent,  tree-like. 

1816  P.  Cleavuland  Mineral.  445  This  variety .. is  reni- 

form,  dendritic,  in  membranes,  &c.  184.  Tr  immer  P 7-act. 

Geol.  74  Dendritic  native  silver  and  copper.  1870  Rol¬ 
leston  A)ii)n.  Life  Introd.  102  This  structure  ..may  be 
either  dendritic  or  foliaceous. 

2.  Having  arborescent  markings. 

1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  77  Steatite  and 
dendritic  calcedony.  1872  H.  Macmillan  True  Vme  iii. 
no  Imitations  of  ferns  and  foliage.. in  moss-agates,  or  in 
what  are  called  dendritic  pebbles. 

Dendritical  (dendrrtikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4- 
-al.]  =  prec. 

1822  G.  Young  Geol.  Surv.  Yorksh.  Coast  { 1828)  183  The 
dendritical  impressions,  .observed  in  the  parting  of  sand¬ 
stone.  1833  F  araday  Exp,  Res.  xviii.  82  The  Hydrate  is 
produced  in  a  crust  or  in  dendritical  crystals. 

Hence  Dendrrtically  adv.,  like  a  dendrite. 

1884  E.  Ki  .fin  Micro-Organisms  <$•  Disease*. iii.  60  In  some 
species  [of  Bacteria]  the  zooglaea  is  dendritically  ramified. 

Dendro-,  before  a  vowel  dendr-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  htvbpo v  tree,  as  in  Dendrachate 
(-ak<":t)  [see  Achate  fi.t],  a  variety  of  agate  with 
tree-like  markings.  +  Dendrana  tomy,  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  trees  {obs.).  DendranthropoTog-y  {nonce- 
wd.),  ‘  study  based  on  the  theory  that  man  had 
sprung  from  trees’  (Davies).  Dendrocla’stic  a., 
breaking  or  destroying  trees,  sb.  a  destroyer  of 
trees.  Dendrodentine,  ‘  the  form  of  branched 
dentine  seen  in  compound  teeth,  produced  by  the 
interblending  of  the  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement  ’ 
{Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883)  ;  cf.  Dendrodont  below. 
Dendro  graphy,  description  of  trees  {Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.).  Dendroheliophallic  a.,  said  of  a  sym¬ 
bolic  figure  combining  a  tree,  a  sun,  and  a  phallus. 
Dendrolatry,  worship  of  trees.  Dendrolite,  a 
petrified  or  fossil  tree  or  part  of  a  tree.  Dendro'- 
meter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  trees.  Den- 
drophil,  a  lover  of  trees.  Dendrophilous  a., 
tree-loving;  in  Bot.  growing  on  or  twining  round 
trees.  Dendrostyle  {Zoolb),  one  of  the  four  pillars 


by  which  the  syndendrium  is  suspended  from  the 
umbrella  in  the  Rhizostomidse. 

[1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dendrachates  (Gr.),  a  kind  of 
Agate-stone,  the  Veins  and  Spots  of  which  resemble  the 
Figures  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.]  1865  Page  Handbk.  Geol. 
Terms ,  Dendrachate  . .  moss-agate  ;  agate  exhibiting  in  its 
sections  the  forms  or  figures  of  vegetable  growths.  1697 
Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  558  Dendranatome  may,  tho’  more 
remotely,  advance  even  the  Practice  of  Physick,  by  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Oeconomy  of  Plants.  1753  Chambers  Cycl. 
Supp.,  Dendranatomy ,  a  term  used  by  Malpighi  and  others 
to  express  the  dissection  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  order  to  the  examining  their  structure  and  uses. 
a  1843  Southey  Doctor  eexv.  VII.  168  He  formed,  therefore, 
no  system  of  dendranthropology.  1856  Chamb.  Jml.  VI. 
352  Are  we  not  afflicted  by  dendroclastics?  1854  Owen  in 
Circ.  Sc.  (c.  1865)  II.  96/2  We  find  not  fewer  than  six  leading 
modifications  in  fishes.  1.  Hard  or  true  dentine.  .5.  Dendro¬ 
dentine.  .891  T  J. J  eakes  in  N.  Q.  7th  Ser.  XII.  395  The 
dendroheliophallic  ‘Tree  of  Life’,  probably.  1891  tr.  De 
La  Sauss aye’s  Ma7t .  Sc.  Relig.  xii.  89  The  impressions 
which  have  given  rise  to  dendrolatry.  1828  Webster,  Den- 
drolitc ,  a  petrified  or  fossil  shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist.  1865  Page  Ha7idbk.  Geol.  Terms,  De7i- 
d7molitc.  .a  general  term  for  any  fossil  stem,  branch,  or  other 
fragment  of  a  tree.  1768  Ge7itl.  Mag.  552  An  account  of 
the  new  invented  Dendrometer.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 
Dc7idro))ietcr,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  height  and 
diameter  of  trees,  to  estimate  the  cubic  feet  of  timber  therein. 
It  has  means  for  taking  vertical  and  horizontal  angles,  and 
is  mounted  on  a  tripod  stand.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Dec. 
3/1  This  is  the  statement  of  a  wild  dendrophil.  1886  Guil- 
lemard  Cruise  ‘ Marchesa'  II.  188  Dendrophilous  plants 
swarmed  up  the  tree-trunks  and  shrouded  them  with  their 
fleshy,  fenestrated  leaves.  1841  71  T.  R.  Jones  Auinr. 
Kingd.  (ed.  4)  88  The  main  trunks  of  the  dependent  polypi- 
ferous  root  or  stem  unite  above  into  a  thick  quadrate  disk 
( synde7uh‘iu77i\  which  is  suspended  by  four  stout  pillars 
(de7idros(yles\  one  springing  from  each  angle. 

Dendrobe  (de’ndrpnb).  [ad.  mod.L.  Dendro- 
biurn,  f.  Gr.  SlvSpov  tree  +  13 1 os  life.]  Anglicized 
form  of  Dendrobium ,  name  of  a  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  of  which  many  species  are  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers. 

1882  The  Garden  7  Jan.  9/3  One  word  in  praise  of  this  old 
and  dear  Dendrobe.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Nov.  3/2  The 
discovery  of  what  the  Anglo-German  importers  call  the 
‘Elephant  Moth  Dendrobe  ’.  .the  Detidrobium  Phalsenop- 
s/s  Schrdderiamnn. 

Dendroclastie :  see  under  Dendro-. 
Dendroccel,  -coele  (dcndreszl),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
Dendro-  +  Gr.  icoihia  the  body-cavity,  abdomen.] 
Having  a  branched  or  arborescent  intestine  ;  be¬ 
longing  to  the  division  Dendroccela  of  Turbellarian 
Worms.  Also  Dendrocoelan,  DendrocceTons, 
in  same  sense. 

1869  Nicholson  Zool.  xxiv.  (1880)  242  The  Nemerteans  .. 
make  a  near  approach  to  the  dendrocoelous  Planarians. 
1877  Huxley  A  nat.  Inv.  Ani/u.  iv.  194  Sometimes  a  simple 
sac.. and  occasionally  branched,  like  that  of  the  dendro- 
coele  Turbellaria. 

Dendrocolaptine  (demdr^kulse-ptain,  -in), 
a.  Ornith,  [f.  Dendro-  +  KoXairr-tiv  to  peck,  etc.] 
Belonging  or  allied  to  the  genus  of  birds  Dcndro- 
colaptes ,  or  South  American  tree-creepers. 

1892  W.  H.  Hudson  La  Plata  147  There  is  in  La  Plata 
a  small  very  common  Dendrocolaptine  bird — A 7iu7)ibius 
acuticaudatus. 

Dendrodentine  :  see  under  Dendro.-. 

Dendrodic  (dendrp'dik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ScrSpcuS-ijs 
tree-like  + -ic.  Cf.  also  mod.L.  Dendrodusi]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  branching  or  arborescent  structure,  as  the  teeth 
of  the  genus  Dendrodvs  of  fossil  fishes  :  see  next. 

1854  H.  Miller  Footpr.  Creat.  v.  (1874)  78  The  dendrodic 
or  tree-like  tooth  was,  in  at  least  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  Celacanth  family. 

Dendrodont  (de*ndn?cl£>nt),  sb.  and  a.  Palxont. 
and  Zool.  [f.  Dendro-  4-  Gr.  68ovt-  tooth.] 

A.  sb.  A  fish  of  the  extinct  fossil  genus  Dendro- 
duSy  characterized  by  teeth  of  dendritic  structure. 
(Cf.  dendrodentine  under  Dendro-.) 

1849-52  Owen  in  Todd  Cycl.  A7iat.  IV.  11.  869  The  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  conical  teeth  of  the  extinct  family  of  fishes 
which  I  have  called  ‘  Dendrodonts  ’.  1865  Page  Handbk. 
Geol.  Terms. 

B.  adj.  Having,  or  consisting  of,  teeth  of  den¬ 
dritic  internal  structure. 

1872  Nicholson  Paleeo7it.  326  Dentition  dendrodont.  1880 
Gunther  Fishes  365  Dentition  dendrodont. 

Dendrography,  etc. :  see  under  Dendro-. 

Dendroid  (,de*n droid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  dcvBp-ov  4- 
-OID :  cf.  Gr.  fievdpwfirjSy  contr.  from 
Of  the  form  of  a  tree ;  dendritic,  arborescent. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  544  A  dendroid  specimen  in  the 
coral  collections  of  Peale's  Museum.  1869  N icholson  Zool. 
105  Dendroid,  or  tree-like,  corals. 

Dendrordal,  a.  ff.  as  prec.  4-  -al.]  =prec. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  372/2  (Corals)  Polyparium  den¬ 
droidal,  dichotomous. 

Dendrolatry,  -lite  :  see  under  Dendro-. 
Dendrology  (dendiylodgi).  [f.  Dendro-  4- 
Gr.  -\oyia  discourse,  -logy.]  The  study  of  trees  ; 
the  department  of  botany  which  treats  of  trees.  So 
Dendrologic,  Dendrological,  Dendro  logons 
adjsf 'belonging  to-dendrology;  Dendrologist,  one 
versed  in  dendrology,  a  professed  student  of  trees. 

1708  Kersey,  Dendrology,  a  Treatise,  or  Discourse  of  Trees. 
1825  P.  W.  Watson  Dc?idrol.  Brit.  Introd.  1  That  no  person 


. .  since  the  time  of  Evelyn  . .  should  have  taken  up  . .  the 
Dendrologic  Department  of  the  science.  Ibid.  Introd.  10 
This  . .  work  . .  includes  about  100  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the 
Dendrologist,  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  1869  W. 
Robinson  Parks  <5-  Gardens  Paris  (1878)  344  There  is  a 
school  of  Dendrology  here.  1875  Lowell  Lett .  (1894)  II. 
137  The  sonnet  is  . .‘ susceptible  of  a  high  polish',  as  the 
dendrologists  say  of  the  woods  of  certain  trees.  1884  Science 
4  July  10  Dendrological  science  has  met  with  a  great  . .  loss 
in  the  death  of  Alphonse  Lavallee. 

Dendrometer,  -phil,  -style  :  see  Dendro-. 
Dene  (dm),  sb.1  Another  spelling  of  Dean  sb.2, 
a  (wooded)  vale. 

Dene  (din),  sb.2  Also  den,  deine,  deane.  [Of 
uncertain  derivation. 

The  sense  seems  to  make  it  distinct  from  dene,  Dean  2, 
and  suggests  affinity  to  LG.  dime  (now  also  mod.  Ger.), 

E.  Fris.  and  N.Fris.  diine,  dun,  Du.  duin,  sand-hill  on  the 
coast  :  also  F.  dune  in  same  sense.  But  its  relationship  to 
these  words  is  phonetically  uncertain,  and  rendered  more 
so  by  the  existence  of  the  form  dm.  Relationship  to  Ger. 
te>i?ie  floor,  perh.  orig.  ‘  a  flat ',  has  also  been  suggested  ;  hut 
the  history  of  the  word  does  not  go  back  far  enough  to  admit 
of  any  certain  conclusion.] 

1.  A  bare  sandy  tract  by  the  sea  ;  a  low  sand-hill ; 
as  in  the  Denes  north  and  south  of  Yarmouth,  Deyie - 
side  there,  the  Den  at  Exmouth,  Teignmouth,  etc. 

a.  in  form  den. 

1278  [see  2].  1599  Nashe  Le7iten  Stuffe  (1871)  26  There 

being  aboue  fiue  thousand  pounds  worth  of  them  at  a  time 
upon  her  dens  a  sunning.  1776  Withering  Brit.  Pla7its 
(1796)  III.  563  On  the  sandy  den  at  Teignmouth,  plentiful. 
1847  Halliwell,  Den,  a  sandy  tract  near  the  sea,  as  at 
Exmouth,  and  other  places. 

/3.  in  form  dene. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  7  Quitting  Calais  for  St. 
Omars, — the  deines  or  sand-hills  . .  begin.  1845  Blackw. 
Mag.  Apr.  424/2  A  ‘broad'.,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  sand-hanks,  and  sandy  downs  or  cteanes 
as  they  are  there  termed.  1855  Kingsley  Westw.  Ho  !  xvi, 
Mrs.  Leigh,  .watched  the  ship  glide  out  between  the  yellow 
denes.  1857  —  7  'wo  Y.  Ago  50  Great  banks  and  denes  of 
shifting  sand. 

f  2.  Den  and  strand : 

‘  Dc7i  . .  is  The  Liberty  the  Ports  Fishermen  shall  have  to 
beet  or  mend,  and  to  dry  their  Nets  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
upon  Marsh  Lands  there,  yet  called  The  Dennes,  during  . . 
all  the  Herring  Season.  Strond  . .  the  Liberty  the  Fisher¬ 
men  have  to  come  to  the  Key  at  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
deliver  their  Herrings  freely’  ijeake).  Obs. 

1278  Charter  Edw.  I  in  Jeake  Charters  Citique  Ports 
(1728)  12  Et  quod  habeant  Den  &  Strond,  apud  magnam 
Jernemouth  \transl.  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1598)  I.  117  And  that 
they  shall  haue  Denne  and  Strande  at  Great  Yarmouth}. 
1331  Charter  Edw.  Ill,  ibid.  13  Nous  . .  voillouns  qu’ils 
ayount  lour  eysementz  en  Strande  &  Den  saunz  approprie- 
ment  del  soil.  .1706  in  Phillips. 

t  Dene,  sbf>  Obs.  A  fictitious  sb.  made  by 
separating  the  adv.  Bedene,  bydene  ‘  together, 
straight  on,  straightway’  into  be  dene ,  by  dene ; 
whence,  by  varying  the  preposition,  with  dene. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Vincentins  328  As  J>ai  had  sene  It 
]>at  par  downe  wes  done  with  dene,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbe7-t 
(Surtees)  7804  Nine  ^ere  . .  And  twa  moneths,  all’  be  dene. 
?ri475  Sqr.  lowc  Degre  272  lake  thy  leue  of  kinge  and 
quene,  And  so  to  all  the  courte  by  dene, 
t  Dene,  a.  Obs.  rare—',  [ad.  L .  den-i.]  Ten. 
1*1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  587  Whenne  the  moone  is  daies 
dene  Of  age  is  good,  and  til  she  be  fiftene. 

Dene,  var.  Dain  sb.,  Den  sb.'1-,  obs.  f.  Dean1, 
and  Din. 

+  De  negate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  dene- 
gdre  to  deny.]  To  deny. 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1652  F.  Kirkman  Clerio  $  L.  124, 
I  cannot  denegate  any  thing  unto  thee. 

Denegation  (den/g^'Jbn).  [a.  F.  denigation 
{desn-),  14th  c.  in  Hatzf.,  ad.  L.  denegation-etn,  n. 
of  action  from  denegdre  to  deny.] 

1 1.  Refusal  to  grant,  denial  of  what  is  asked. 

1489  Will  of  y.  Welleke  (Somerset  Ho.),  Withouten  any 
delay  fraude  denegacion  ortroble.  1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809) 
849  Denegacion  of  Justice.  1651  Biggs  Xciv  Disp.  r  273 
A  denegation  of  that,  to  which  she  hath  had  a  strong  op- 
tation. 

2.  Denial,  contradiction. 

1831  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XLV.  199  The  base  and  beaten 
path  of  denegation.  1889  Stevenson  Master  of  B.  vi.  220, 

I  thought  to  interrupt  him  with  some  not  very  truthful 
denegation. 

Denegatory  (d/ne’gatari),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
dene  gat-,  ppl.  stem  of  denegdre  to  deny  4-  -oby  :  cf. 

F.  denegatoire  (1771  in  Hatzf.).]  Having  the  effect 
of  denying  ;  contradictory. 

1823  Bentham  Not  Paul  255  Denied  by  the  opposite  dene¬ 
gatory  assertion.  Ibid.  259  A  denegatory  declaration — a 
declaration  denying  the  fact  charged  in  the  accusation. 

fDeneger.  Obs.  =  Denier. 

(App.  an  error  for  deueycr,  but  perh.  intentionally  f. 
*de7tege,  ad.  L.  denegdre .) 

x583  Stubbes  Anal.  Abus.  1.  (1879)  XI5  An  infidell,  and  a 
deneger  of  the  faith.  1592  —  Motive  Good  IVks.  (1593)  117 
Heathen  people  and  infidels,  denegers  of  the  faith. 

Dene-hole,  Dane-hole  (dz  n-,  d^  n,hpnl). 
Also  9  Danes’  hole.  [app.  from  the  national  name 
Dane,  Danes,  ME.  Dene,  OE.  Dptc  +  Hole. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  popularly  and  traditionally 
the  local  interpretation  of  the  name  :  see  the  first  quot.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country,  e  g.  the  county  of  Durham, 
other  ancient  caves  and  excavations  are  attributed  to  the 
Danes,  and  called  Danes'  holes  or  Da7ie-holes.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  that  dene-hole  is  a  genuine  popular  form  any- 
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where ;  but  if  so,  it  may  possibly  represent  a  ME.  Dene - 
hol(e  : — OE.  Dena-hol ,  Danes’  hole  (cf.  OE.  Dena-lagu , 
ME.  Dene-lawe ,  mod.  Danes'  /aw,  Dane- law),  or  it  may 
be  merely  a  local  pronunciation.  But  it  has  suggested  to 
recent  writers  connexion  with  Dene  sb.{,  or  with  other  of 
the  sbs.  so  spelt,  or  with  Den  (which  is  phonetically  im¬ 
possible)  ;  and  either  on  this  account,  or  because  it  does  not 
countenance  any  theory  about  the  Danes,  it  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  by  the  archaeologists  who  have  investigated 
these  holes  since  c  18S0.  Some  have  very  reprehensibly 
shortened  the  name  dene-hole  into  dene,  conformably  to  their 
erroneous  conjectures  as  to  its  connexion  with  dene  and  den.  ] 

The  name  applied  to  a  class  of  ancient  excava¬ 
tions,  found  chiefly  in  Essex  and  Kent  in  England, 
and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  in  France,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  narrow  cylindrical  shaft  sunk  through  the 
superincumbent  strata  to  the  chalk,  often  at  a  depth 
of  60  or  80  feet,  and  there  widening  out  horizontally 
into  one  or  more  chambers.  Their  age  and  purpose 
have  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion. 

They  are  mentioned  (but  not  named)  by  Lambarde  1570, 
by  Camden  1605  as  putei,  in  Plot’s  Oxfordshire,  1705,  as 
‘  the  Gold-mine  of  Cunobeline,  in  Essex  and  described  in 
a  letter  from  Derham  to  Ray  17  Feb.  1706.  For  later  history 
see  Mr.  Spurrell’s  paper  cited  below,  and  Trans.  Essex 
Field  Club ,  1883  III.  48,  Journal  xxviii,  lvi. 

1768  Morant  Hist .  Essex  I.  228  [The  Dane-holes  at  Grays] 
The  Danes  are  vulgarly  reported  to  have  used  them  as 
receptacles  or  hiding-places  for  the  plunder  and  booty 
which  they  took,  from  the  adjoining  inhabitants  during 
their  frequent  piracies  and  descents  upon  this  island, 
and  hence  they  have  been  styled  Dane  or  Dene  holes. 
1818  Cambrian  Reg.  III.  31  The  controversy  relative  to 
the  original  intention  of  the  Deneholes.  1863  Murray's 
Handbk.  Kent  Sp  Sussex  (ed.  2)  16  They  are  here  called 
‘  Daneholes'  or  *  Cunobeline’s  Gold  Mines’.  Ibid.  20  In  a 
chalk-pit  near  the  village  of  E.  Tilbury  are  numerous  exca¬ 
vations  called  Danes’  Holes  . .  Similar  excavations  . .  exist 
in  the  chalk  and  tufa  on  either  bank  of  the  Somme  . .  The 
tradition  still  asserts  that  these  caverns  were  used  for  retreat 
and  concealment  in  time  of  war,  whence  their  ordinary  name 
Les  souterrains  des  guerres.  1871  R.  Meeson  in  Palin 
Stifford  <$*  its  Neighbourhood  41  The  Dane-holes  as  they 
are  called  by  the  country  people.  1881  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell 
in  A rchzeol.  Jml.  {title),  On  Deneholes  and  Artificial  Caves 
with  Vertical  Entrances.  1883  Trans.  Essex  Field  Club 
III.  Jrnl.  1 7  June  1882,  An  account  of  the  Club’s  first  visit 
to  the  ‘Denes’  in  Hangman’s  Wood.  1887  T.  V.  Holmes 
in  Essex  Naturalist  I.  225  (title)  Report  on  the  Denehole 
Exploration  at  Hangman’s  Wood,  Grays,  1884-1887.  1891 

Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  5  Feb.  245  On  the  discovery  of  a  dene-hole 
containing  Roman  remains  at  Plumstead. 

Denelage,  -lawe  :  see  Dane-law. 

Dener,  -e,  obs.  form  of  Dinner,  Denier. 

II  De'nerel.  [OF.  (13th  c.  in  Godef.) ;  inform 
dim.  of  defier,  denier .]  A  measure  of  capacity  in 
Guernsey :  see  quot. 

1862  Ansted  Channel  Isl.  iv.  App.  A  (ed.  2)  567  In 
Guernsey  the  denerel  or  dundrel  is  the  common  small  unit 
of  dry  measure.  Three  denereis  . .  make  one  cabot ;  two 
cabots  or  six  denereis,  one  bushel. 

t  Denerva'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  I.  i  + 
L.  nervus  string,  etc.,  as  if  f.  a  verb  *denervare 
to  tie  down  with  a  string.]  A  marking  or  groove, 
such  as  is  produced  by  a  string  tied  round. 

2657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  469  Worms  . .  are  like  ob¬ 
long  fibres  whose  parts  are  not  discriminated,  save  by  some 
..  denervations. 

Dengerous,  obs.  form  of  Dangerous. 

Dengue  (deipg/?).  Also  dengue-fever,  denga. 
[Immediately,  a.  West  Indian  Spanish  dengue ; 
ultimately,  according  to  Dr.  Christie,  in  Glasgow 
Med.  Jrnl.  Sept.  1S81,  a  Swahili  word,  the  full 
name  of  the  disease  in  Zanzibar  being  ka  dinga 
pepo  {ka  partitive  article,  ‘  a,  a  kind  of’,  dinga, 
dyenga,  denga,  ‘  sudden  cramp-like  seizure  ’,  pepo 
‘  evil  spirit,  plague  ’).  On  its  introduction  to  the 
West  Indies  from  Africa  in  1827,  the  name  was,  in 
Cuba,  popularly  identified  with  the  Spanish  word 
dengue  ‘  fastidiousness,  prudery  ’.  In  this  form  it 
was  subsequently  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and 
eventually  in  general  English  use. 

In  the  British  West  Indies,  called  by  the  Negroes  dandy. 
Both  names  appear  to  be  popular  adaptations,  of  the 
*  sparrow-grass  '  type,  of  the  Swahili  name,  with  a  mocking 
reference  to  the  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
dread  of  motion,  exhibited  by  the  patients ;  whence  also 
another  name  of  ridicule,  the  ‘  Giraffe '. — See  Dandy  2.] 

An  infectious  eruptive  fever,  commencing  sud¬ 
denly,  and  characterized  by  excruciating  pains, 
especially  in  the  joints,  with  great  prostration  and 
debility,  but  seldom  proving  fatal ;  it  is  epidemic 
and  sporadic  in  East  Africa  and  the  countries  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  (since  1827)  in  the 
West  Indies  and  adjacent  parts  of  America.  Also 
called  Dandy,  and  Break-bone  fever. 

(The  name  has  apparently  been  sometimes  given  in  error 
to  other  epidemic  fevers.) 

1847  in  Craig.  1854-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Dengue, 
name  for  a  fever  which  prevailed  in  Charleston,  summer 
of  1850  . .  Also  called  . .  the  Break-bone  fever.  1866  Har¬ 
vard  Mem.  Biog.  I.  37  Having  had  a  severe  attack  of 
dengue  or  break-bone  fever.  1881  Dr.  Christie  Dengue 
Fever  in  Glasgow  Med.  Jrnl.  Sept.  165  Three  epidemics  of 
dengue  are  reported  as  having  occurred  within  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  the  first  during  the  years  1779-84,  the  second 
from  1823  to  1829,  and  the  third  from  1870  to  1875.  Ibid. 
165  In  1870  the  older  inhabitants  [of  Zanzibar]  recognized 
the  disease  as  one  which  had  been  epidemic  about  48 .  .years 
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before,  and  they  gave  to  it  the  former  designation  ka-dinga- 
pepo,  the  name  under  which  I  described  it  in  my  first  com¬ 
munication.  Ibid.  169  Denga  was  prevalent  in  Zanzibar  in 
1823.  1885  Times  4  Dec.  13  What  connexion  there  may  be 

between  the  troncasaor  dengue  fever  and  the  recent  invasion 
of  cholera  [at  Gibraltar]. 

Deniable  (d/hsi-ab’l),  a.  [f.  Deny  v.  +  -able.] 
That  can  be  denied. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  98  This  is  denyable.  1672  Penn 
Spirit  Truth  Find.  27  The  first  Proposition  is  purely  Scrip¬ 
tural,  and  therefore  the  consequent  not  deniable.  1760 
Law  Spirit  of  Prayer  11.  49  A  maxim  that  is  not  deniable. 
1865  E.  Lucas  in  Manning  Ess.  Relig.  <$•  Lit.  354  It  is  not 
deniable  that  even  the  inferior  officers  in  an  army ..  have 
certain  rights. 

Denial  (cbnai-al).  [f.  Deny  v.  +  -al  II.  5.] 

1.  The  act  of  saying  4  no  ’  to  a  request  or  to  a 
person  who  makes  a  request;  refusal  of  anything 
asked  for  or  desired. 

1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  li.  122  To  colour  the 
denial  of  the  king’s  purpose.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par . 
Matt.  xv.  (R.),  The  woman  was  not  weryed  with  so  many 
repulses  and  denyals.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  11.  i.  281 
Neuer  make  deniall ;  I  must  and  will  haue  Katherine  to  my 
wife.  1631  Gouge  God's  Arrows  iv.  §  8.  385  Torture  . .  De¬ 
niall  of  buriall,  and  other  externall  crosses.  1736  Butler 
Anal.  1.  v.  136  Resolution,  and  the  denial  of  our  passions. 
1806-7  J*  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  11.  xl,  Pe¬ 
remptory  orders  of  denial  to  all  comers  whomsoever.  1847 
Tennyson  Princess  v.  324  To  learn  if  Ida  yet  would  cede 
our  claim,  Or  by  denial  flush  her  babbling  wells  With  her 
own  peoples  life. 

b.  =  Self-denial. 

1828  Webster  s.v.,  A  denial  of  one's  self,  is  a  declining  of 
some  gratification ;  restraint  of  one’s  appetites  or  propen¬ 
sities.  1873  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown  Thoughts  thro ’  Year  78 
The  denials  of  obedience. 

2.  The  asserting  (of  anything)  to  be  untrue  or 
untenable ;  contradiction  of  a  statement  or  allega¬ 
tion  as  untrue  or  invalid ;  also,  the  denying  of  the 
existence  or  reality  of  a  thing. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  107  Cicero  laboureth  in  his 
owne  purgation,  and  that  any  such  thing  was  of  him  com¬ 
mitted,  maketh  flat  denyall.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  38 
That  this  is  a  Mercy  . .  is  plain,  and  frequently  past  denyall. 
a  1704  T.  Brown  Persius  Sat.  i.  Prol.  Wks.  1730  I.  51  Tis 
true,  nor  is  it  worth  denial.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  hi.  xxi. 
80  The  denial  of  these  difficulties,  or  the  ignoring  of  them. 
1845  Whately  Logic  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  197/1  The  denial 
of  the  suppressed  premiss  . .  will  at  once  invalidate  the  argu¬ 
ment.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (y. d.  2)  IV.  134  The  denial  of 
abstract  ideas  is  the  destruction  of  the  mind. 

3.  Refusal  to  acknowledge  a  person  or  thing  as 
having  a  certain  character  or  certain  claims;  a  dis¬ 
owning,  disavowal. 

1590  N.  T.  (L.  Tomson)A/>r/7.  xxvi.  headbig ,  Peters  deniall. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvii.  158  All  Crimes  that  contain 
not  in  them  a  denyall  of  the  Soveraign  Power,  a  1716  South 
(J.',  Those  are  the  proper  scenes,  in  which  we  act  our 
confessions  or  denials  of  him. 

4.  Law .  f  a.  =  Denier  2  :  see  quot. ;  b.  The 
opposing  by  the  defendant  or  accused  party  of  a 
plea,  claim,  or  charge  advanced  against  him. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  161  b,  Deniall  is  a  disseisin  of  a  Rent 
Charge,  as  well  as  of  a  Rent  secke.  1728  Young  Love  Fame 
vii,  Ev’n  denials  cost  us  dear  at  court.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  xx,  Of  course  the  charge  will  be  rebutted  by  a  denial. 
1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  Denial  in  law  imports 
no  more  than  not  confessing.  It  does  not  amount  to  a  posi¬ 
tive  assertion  of  the  falsehood  of  that  which  is  denied. 

5.  dial.  A  drawback,  disadvantage,  detriment, 
hindrance. 

1736  Pegge  Ketiticisms ,  A  denial  to  a  farm ;  i.  e.  a  pre¬ 
judice,  a  drawback,  hindrance,  or  detriment.  1876  S. 
IVarzuicksh.  Gloss.,  Denial,  hindrance,  drawback.  ‘  It’s 
a  great  denial  to  him  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house  so  long.’ 
1883  Hampshire  Gloss.,  Denial,  an  encumbrance.  ‘  His 
children  be  a  great  denial  to  ’un.’  Also  in  Glossaries  of 
Worcestersh.,  Gloucestersh .,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Leicester, 
Shropshire,  Cheshire. 

+  Deniance.  Obs.  [f.  Deny  v.  +  -ance  :  cf. 
OF.  denoiance ,  f.  denoier,  var.  of  denier  to  Deny.] 
Denial. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  244  Either  for  the  affirmaunce  or  de¬ 
niance  of  the  same.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  749. 

Denied  (dinai-d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Deny  v.  +  -ed.] 
Said  not  to  be  true  or  not  to  exist ;  refused. 

1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  281  Dying  of  that  com¬ 
mon,  but  denied  disease,  a  broken  heart. 

Hence  Deniedness,  the  quality  of  being  denied ; 
+  self-denial  (obs.). 

1671  True  Non-conf.  357  Their  deniedness  unto  all  things, 
their  absolute  resignation  unto.  .God. 

Denier 1  (d/hsi-oi).  [f.  Deny  v.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  denies  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  99  And  }et  |?ey  deny  to  men  )>e  under¬ 
standing  of  ]>e  gospel  . .  ]?ei  wel  bi  deniers  [pri?ited  deneris]. 
1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Denyer  of  a  thynge,  escondisseur.  1558 
Knox  First  Blast  (Arb.)  46  Deniers  of  Christ  Iesus.  1660 
Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  1.  ii.  rule  iii.  §  12  He  must  be 
a  despiser  of  the  world,  a  great  denier  of  himself.  1741 
Warbur*ton  Div.  Legat.  II.  Ded.  23  The  Deniers  of  a 
future  State.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xxvi.  33  One 
state  disfranchised  Jews,  .another  deniers  of  the  Trinity. 

t  Denier  Law.  Obs .  [a.  F.  denier  pres,  inf., 

taken  subst. :  cf.  disclaimer ,  and  see  -ER  4.]  The 
act  of  denying  or  refusing. 

x532~3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  Any  of  the  kynges  subiectes, 
to  whom  any  denyer  of  sale,  .shall  be  made.  1628  Coke  On 
Litt.  153  b,  Without  a  demand  there  be  no  denier  of  the  rent 
in  law.  1642  J.  M.  A rgt,  cone.  Militia  24  This  in  effect 
was  a  denier  of  justice. 


Denier3  (dibleu,  ||d^ny^*)-  obs.  or  arch.  Forms  : 
5-7  denere,  6  Sc.  deneir,  6-7  deneere,  7  deneer, 
-eare,  -ire,  -iere,  dinneere,  6-  denier.  See  also 
Denar,  [a.  OF.  dener,  later  denier  (=Pr.  dener , 
denier,  dirtier,  Cat.  diner,  Sp.  dinero,  Pg.  dinheh'o , 
It.  denaro ,  danaro) L.  denarium  :  see  Denarius. 
The  form  deneer(e  (cf.  musketeer,  etc.)  prevailed 
about  1600.] 

1.  A  French  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the  sou;  origin¬ 
ally,  like  the  Roman  denarius  and  English  penny, 
of  silver;  but  from  16th  c.  a  small  copper  coin. 
Hence  (esp.  in  negative  phrases)  used  as  the  type 
of  a  very  small  sum. 

Originally,  from  reign  of  Charlemagne  till  12th  c.,  a  silver 
com  of  about  22  Troy  grains  or  rather  less  than  a  penny¬ 
weight  ;  from  the  13th  c.  to  the  reign  of  Chas.  IX  (d.  1574), 
usually  of  billon  or  base  silver  ( denier  tournois\  and  weigh¬ 
ing  at  different  times  from  10  to  14  gr. ;  under  Henry  III 
(1574-89)  it  became  a  copper  coin  of  about  22  gr.(less  than  § 
of  the  current  bronze  farthing),  and  so  continued  till  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  (B.  V.  Head.l 

C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  v.  60  To  )>e  kyrk  ilka  yhere  Of 
Rome  he  heycht  a  denere  To  pay  (a  penny  ]>at  is  to  say). 
1580  H.  Gifford  Gillofloiuers  (1875)  132  And  in  his  purse, 
to  serue  his  neede,  Not  one  deneere  he  had.  1594  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ill,  1.  ii.  252  My  Dukedome  to  a  Beggerly  denier  1 
I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while.  1607  Walkington 
Opt.  Glass  45  Then  liue  in  wealth  and  giue  not  a  dinneere. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Denier  a  penny,  a  deneere;  a  small  copper 
coin  valued  at  the  tenth  part  of  an  English  pennie  ;  also, 
a  pennie-weight,  or  24  grains,  a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williatns 

I.  (1692)  104  The  Lord  Treasurer,  I  know  well,  had.. not 
drawn  a  denier  out  of  the  King’s  purse.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Denier,  a  French  Brass-Coin,  worth  three  Tenths 
of  an  English  Farthing,  of  which  Twelve  make  a  Sols.  Also 
a  Penny- weight  in  Silver;  thus  an  Ounce  of  Silver.. is  of 
24  Deniers.  1873  Hale  In  His  Name  vi.  55  A  slave  whom 
I  have  bought  with  my  deniers.  1876  Browning  Pacchia- 
rotto  79  Let  the  blind  mole  mine  Digging  out  deniers  1 

f2.  Used  to  translate  Lat.  dbidrius  :  see  De¬ 
narius  1.  Obs. 

1598  Grenewey  Tacitus*  Ann.  1.  v.  (1622)  9  The  Pretorian 
bands,  which  receiued  two  deniers  a  day.  1606  Holland 
Sueton.  66  Gallus  his  scribe,  had  receiued  500  deniers. 

t  3.  A  pennyweight ;  =  Denarius  3.  Obs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  79  Take  of  wild  running  Thyme 
the  weight  of  two  deniers. . Ervil  fioure  twelue  deniers  or 
drams,  a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  (1658)  229  Counting  here,  as 
his  manner  everywhere  is,  a  deneere,  for  a  drachma.  1706 
[see  i]. 

Denigrate  (de’nigrrit),^.  Now  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  denigrare  to  blacken,  f.  De-  I.  3  + 
nigrare  to  blacken,  f.  niger,  nigr-,  black  ;  cf.  F. 
denigrer  (14th  c.  in  Flatzf.).  Apparently  disused 
in  1 8th  c.,  and  revived  in  19th  c.] 

1.  trans.  To  blacken,  make  black  or  dark.  lit. 

1623  Cockeram,  Denigrate,  to  make  blacke.  1646  Sir  T. 

Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.xii.  336  The  fuliginous  and  denigrating 
humor.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  191  This  Lotion  will 
denigrate  the  hairs  of  hoary  heads.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon 
231  Drunkenness . .  denigrates  the  Colour  of  the  Body.  1849 
Cdl.  Wiseman  Ess.  (1853)  HI.  603  How  the  north  wind 
should  always  drive  a  down-draught,  with  its  denigrating 
consequences,  into  the  drawing-room.  1857  J.  Raine  Mem. 

J.  Hodgson  I.  89  note,  The.. smoke  of  pits  and  manu¬ 
factories,  with.  .a.  .dash  of  denigrated  fog  from  the  river. 

2.  Jig.  To  blacken,  sully,  or  stain  (character  or 
reputation)  ;  to  blacken  the  reputation-of  (a  person, 
etc.)  ;  to  defame. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  93  To  mynysshe,  deny- 
grate,  or  derke  his  good  name  or  fame.  1656  Trapp  Comm. 
Marki.  24  This  he  spake,  not  to  honour  Christ,  but  to  deni¬ 
grate  him.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Rejl.  iii.  v.  (1845)  41  [They] 
do.  .so  denigrate  the  Reputation  of  them  that  oppose  them. 
1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  352  Napoleon .  .paying  writers 
for  years  to  denigrate  the  memory  of  Voltaire,  whose  very 
name  he  abhorred.  1889  Plumptrk  in  Antiquary  Apr. 
146/2  The  character  he  is  at  such  pains  to  denigrate. 

*t*b.  To  darken  mentally,  obscure.  Obs.  rare. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  (1877)  78  These,  .smells,  .do 
rather  denigrate,  darken,  and  obscure  the  spirit  and* 
sences. 

Hence  Denigrated  ppl.  a.,  Denigrating  ppl.  a. 

1646,  1849,  1857  [see  1]. 

Denigration  (denigr^'Jbn).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  denigratidn-em,  n.  of  action  from  denigrare :  so 
in  OF.  (i4-i6th  c.).  As  to  use,  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  blackening,  or  process  of  becom¬ 
ing  black  (literally). 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  EJ>.  vi.  xii.  336  These  are  the 
advenient  and  artificiall  wayes  of  denigration  . .  These  are 
the  waies  wherby  culinary  and  common  fires  doe  operate. 
a  1691  Boyle  lVks.  I.  714  (R.)  In  these  several  instances  of 
denigration,  the  metals  are  worn  off. 

2  .fig.  Blackening  of  character,  defamation. 

1868  Helps  Realmah  xvii,  I  should  not  care  so  much  about 
this  denigration,  if  there  were  not  always  people  ready  to 
repeat  to  the  person  blackened  all  the  dark  and  unpleasant 
things  which  others  have  said  about  him  or  her.  1884  C.  E. 
Plumptrf.  G.  Bruno  II.  135  The  denigration  of  those  right¬ 
fully  held  in  esteem  for  their  learning  and  virtue. 

•f  b.  A  stain,  a  dark  spot.  Obs.  rare. 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  11.  149  Let  [this]  be  the 
denigration,  and  such  a  spot  in  the.  .Turkish  religion,  as  no 
F ullers  sope  can  wash  out. 

U  In  the  following  (with  a  hyphen)  app.  used  for 
‘  «»blackening,  whitewashing  ’.  [See  De.  II.  1.] 

1868  J.  H.  Bwunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  290  A  fallen  angel 
whose  de-nigration  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  impartial 
historian. 
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Denigrator  (de’nigrc'ts.!).  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form  from  deni  grave  to  Denigkate  :  see  -on.] 

1.  Something  that  blackens. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  (ed.  4)  413  Iron 
and  Vitriol  are  the  powerful  Denigrators. 

2.  One  who  blackens  another’s  character  or  re¬ 
putation. 

1874  Helps  Soc.  Press,  xii.  156  The  denigrator  had  in 
view  the  abundant  malice  and  envy  of  mankind.  1882 
Retain.  old  Bohemian  (1883)  40  Most  of  his  denigrators  and 
assailers. 

Denigrature.  rare~°.  -  Denigration. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Denigrature ,  a  making  black. 

Denim  (dzni'm,  de'nim).  [Shortened  from  serge 
de  Nim,  F.  serge  de  Dimes  or  Nismes,  serge  of 
Nismes  (a  manufacturing  town  of  Southern  France). 
See  Savary  des  Bruslons,  Diet.  gen.  de  Commerce 
(Geneva  1742),  ‘serges  et  cadis  de  Nimes ’.  Cf. 
Delaine.]  A  name  originally  given  to  a  kind  of 
serge ;  now  in  U.  S.  to  a  coloured  twilled  cotton 
material  used  largely  for  overalls,  hangings,  etc. 

1695  E.  Hatton  Merchant's  Mag.  159,  18  Serge  Denims 
that  cost  61.  each.  1703  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3885/4  A  pair  of 
Flower’d  Serge  de  Nim  Breeches.  1864  Webster,  Denim, 
a  coarse  cotton  drilling  used  for  overalls,  etc.  1868  Mobile 
Daily  Tribune  4  Nov.  4/6  Dry  Goods  ..  Blue  Denims  .. 
Brown  Denims.  1875  Miss  Bird  Sandwich  I  si.  (1880)  79  She 
wears . .  a  scanty,  loose  frock  of  blue  denim  down  to  her  knees. 

Denitrate  (d/nri-tr^'t),  v.  [De-  II.  i.]  trans. 
To  free  from  nitric  or  nitrous  acid. 

1863  Richardson  &  Watts  Chem.  Technol.  I.  in.  i.  94 
A  limited  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  passed  upwards  to 
denitrate  the  acid.  1893  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photog.  XL.  797  Gun¬ 
cotton.  .loses  its  solubility  as  it  becomes  denitrated. 

Hence  Denitrated  ppl.  a.,  Deni  trating* ppl.  a. 
and  vbl.  sb. ;  also,  Denitra'tion,  the  process  of 
denitrating ;  Denitrator,  an  apparatus  for  deni¬ 
tration. 

1863  Richardson  &  Watts  Chem.  Technol.  I.  in.  i.  89 
A  close  reservoir,  .placed,  .above  the  denitrating  column. 
Ibid.  93  The  denitration  was  then  attempted.  1873  Chemical 
News  XXVII.  135  There  are  two  methods.. on  the  Tyne 
for  the  denitration  of  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  :  the  Glover 
towers  and  denitration  by  steam.  1880  Lomas  Alkali 
Trade  73  The  framework  of  the  denitrator  is  formed  of  10  in. 
square  timber. 

Denitrify  (dz'nri'trifai),  v.  [De-  II.  1.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  nitrous  or  hyponitric  acid.  Hence 
Deni ‘trifled  ppl.  a.f  Denitrifying*  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. ;  Deni'trifier,  a  denitrifying  agent ;  Deni- 
trifica’tor,  an  apparatus  used  in  sulphuric  acid 
works  to  remove  the  nitrous  vapours  (nitrous  or 
hyponitric  acids)  from  the  sulphuric  acid  previously 
1  nitrated  *  in  the  Gay  Lussac  tower. 

1891  G.  Lunge  Manuf.  Sulphuric  Acid  I.  562  Another 
apparatus,  constructed  on  the  same  principle  . .  is  the 
‘  Denitrificateur  *  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac  himself.  1892  W. 
Crookes  Wagner’s  Chem .  Technol.  266  Gay-Lussac’s 
denitrificator  consists  of  a  tower  of  sheet  lead.  Ibid.  272  The 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  acts  here  at  the  wrong  place  as 
a  denitrifier.  Ibid.  266  [This]  conveys  it  into  the  denitrify¬ 
ing  apparatus. 

Denitrize  (dmortroiz),  v.  [De-  II.  1.]  =prec. 
Hence  Denrtrizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1892  W.  Crookes  Wagner  s  Chem.  Technol.  267  Passing 
out  denitrised  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  Ibid .,  The  deni¬ 
trising  apparatus  devised  by  J.  Glover  of  Wallsend.  .used 
under  the  name  of  the  Glover  tower. 

+  De’nizate,  V.  Lazo.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.  (Anglo-)L.  denizare :  see  Denize  v.]  trans . 
To  constitute  a  denizen. 

1604  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vii.  (1677)  485  His 
Majesties  Prerogative  Royal  to  denizate,  enable  and  prefer 
to  such  offices.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  129  a,  An  alien  that  is 
enfranchised  or  denizated  by  letters  patent. 

Denization  (denize1 -Jan).  Law.  [a.  Anglo-F. 
denization  (Littleton  Inst.),  n.  of  action  from  De¬ 
nize  v. :  in  1 6-1 7th  c.  Anglo-L.  denizatio  (Du 
Cange).]  The  action  of  making  a  person  a  deni¬ 
zen,  or  condition  of  being  made  a  denizen. 

1601  Act  43  Eliz.  c.  iii,  An  Act  for  the  Denization  of 
William  Myllet.  1697  Evelyn  Nnmism ,  vi.  203  What 
famous  Cities  had  Privilege  of  Roman  denization.  1755 
Carte  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  327  He.  .gave  all  the  Scots  in  Ulster, 
born  before  the  death  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  the  privilege  of 
denization.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  i.  13  A  merchant 
of  Genoa,  who  had  Letters  Patent  of  denization  from  King 
Henry. 

t  Denize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Deniz-en,  by  dropping 
the  termination  :  probably  representing  an  AFr. 
denizer ;  in  med.(Anglo-)L.  denizare .] 

1.  trans.  To  make  (a  person)  a  denizen. 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  240  Which  things 
when  this  free  denized  Cubricus  had  gotten.  1579  J.  Stubbes 
Gaping  Gulf  Cj,  If  he  be  not  denized,  the  laws  can  not 
abide  him  to  be  mayster  of  one  foot  of  ground.  1602 
Carevv  Cornwall  65  a,  Sundry  of  those  now  inhabiting  are 
lately  denized  Cornish.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  Si.  Gt. 
Brit.  1.  iii.  v.  (1743)  181  If  a  foreign  Lady  ..  marry  an 
English  man  and  she  herself  be  not  denized,  she  is  barred 
all  privileges  and  Titles  due  to  her  husband. 

2.  fig.  To  admit  into  recognized  use  (as  a  word, 
a  custom,  etc.)  ;  to  naturalize. 

i577_87  Holinshed  Chron.  v.  II.  10/2  The  Irish  language 
was  free  dennized  in  the  English  pale.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho., 
Diverse  New  Exper.  6  This  secrete  43  as  yet  merely 
French,  but  it  had  beene  long  since  either  denized  or  made 
English  if,  etc. 


Denizen  (de’nizen),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  5 
deynseyn,  -seen,  deinseyn,  deynesin,  5-6 
denesyn,  -zen,  denysen,  -zen.  6  denezan,  deni- 
sine,  denysyn,  -cen,  6-7  denisen,  -zin,  6-8 
denison,  -zon,  7  -zan,  6-  denizen.  [a.  AF. 
deinzein,  denzein ,  denszein  —  OF.  deinzein ,  f.  AF. 
dcinz ,  denz,  dens ,  mod.F.  dans  (:— L.  de  intus) 
within  F  -ein L.  -aliens  :  cf.  foreign ,  forein ,  L. 
fordneus.'] 

1.  A  person  who  dwells  within  a  country,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  foreigners  who  dwell  outside  its  limits. 
(In  this,  the  original  sense,  including  and  mainly 
consisting  of  citizens .)  Now  rare  in  lit.  sense. 

14. .  Chalmerlain  Ayr  iii.  (Sc.  Slat.  I  \  Alswel  forreyns  as 
deynseens  \ta?n  inhabitantes  quam  forinseci\.  1488-9  Act 
4  Hen.  VII ,  c.  23  Coin,  .conveied  into  Flaundres.  .as  well 
by  merchauntes  straungers  as  by  deynesins.  1628  Coke 
On  Litt.  129  a,  He  that  is  born  within  the  king's  liegeance 
is  called  sometime  a  denizen ,  quasi  deins  nee,  born  within. 
.  .But  many  times  denizen  is  taken  for  an  alien  born  that  is 
infranchised  or  denizated  by  letters  patent.  1655  Gurnall 
Chr.  in  Arm.  1.  53  The  Charter  of  London.. is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  its  own  Denisions,  not  Strangers.  1664  Pennsylv. 
Archives  I.  25  All  people  shall  continue  free  denizens  and 
enjoy  their  lands.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  I.  x.  388  To 
be  a  natural  denizen  of  Athens  it  was  necessary  to  be  born 
of  a  father  and  mother  both  free  and  Athenians. .  1841  James 
Brigand  i,  The  towns  of  that  age  and  their  laborious 
denizens.  1847  Lytton  Lucretia  374  The  squalid,  ill- 
favoured  denizens,  lounging  before  the  doors. 

b.  trail  sf.  and  fig.  An  inhabitant,  indweller,  oc¬ 
cupant  (of  a  place,  region,  etc.).  Used  of  persons, 
animals,  and  plants :  chiefly  poetic  or  rhetorical . 

1474  Caxton  Chcsse  11.  iii.  Ciij,  We  be  not  deynseyns  in 
the  world  but  straungers,  nor  we  ben  not  born  in  the 
world  for  to  dwelle  and  abyde  alwey  therin,  but  for  to 
goo  and  passe  thrugh  hit.  a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evang. 
Poet,  Wks.  1721  I.  11  Bless’d  Denizon  of  Light  [an  angel], 
1712-4  Pope  Rape  Loch  11.  55  He  summons  strait  his 
Denizens  of  air.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  viii,  Winged  denizens 
of  the  crag,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xix.  §  806  As  if 
the  old  denizens  of  the  forest  had  been  felled  with  an  axe. 

2.  By  restriction  :  One  who  lives  habitually  in  a 
country  but  is  not  a  native-born  citizen ;  a  foreigner 
admitted  to  residence  and  certain  rights  in  a  coun¬ 
try  ;  in  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  an  alien  admitted 
to  citizenship  by  royal  letters  patent,  but  incapable 
of  inheriting,  or  holding  any  public  office. 

[1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  391  Eny  citizen  or  denysen.  Ibid. 
393  Yf  eny  citezen  denesyn  or  foreyn  departe  out  of  the  seid 
cite.]  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 151  Caesar  had  made  many 
that  came  from  Gallia  transalpina,  free  denizens  in  Rome. 
1667  E.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  (1684)  81  The  King 
by  his  Prerogative  hath  Power  to  Enfranchise  an  Alien, 
and  make  him  a  Denison.  1719  W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade  135 
In  our  Colonies,  .all  Foreigners  may  be  made  Denizons  for 
an  inconsiderable  Charge.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  374 
A  Denizen  is  an  alien  born,  but  who  has  obtained  ex 
donatione  regis  letters  patent  to  make  him  an  English 
subject.  1830  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  vi.  94  Charles  seemed 
ambitious  of  making  English  denizens  of  every  man  of 
genius  in  Europe.  1873  Dixon  'Jwo  Queens  I.  iii.  iii.  133 
Carmeliano,  who  had  become  a  denizen,  was  his  Latin 
secretary. 

b.  fig.  One  admitted  to,  or  made  free  of,  the 
privileges  of  a  particular  society  or  fellowship  ;  one 
who,  though  not  a  native,  is  at  home  in  any  region. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Ei'asm.  Par.  Matt.  v.  36  For  they  be 
made  denisens  in  heauen.  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Heb.  xi.  21 
iii.  (1655)  88  Naturalized  by  Iacob,  and  made  free  Denisons 
of  the  Church.  1857  H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Poets  II.  xiv.  185 
He  was  a  denizen  of  ocean  and  of  lake,  of  Alpine  regions, 
and  of  Greek  and  Italian  plains. 

c.  Used  of  things :  e.g.  of  foreign  words  natural¬ 
ized  in  a  language,  etc.  Ia  Nat.  Hist.,  A  plant  or 
animal  believed  to  have  been  originally  introduced 
by  human  agency  into  a  country  or  district,  but 
which  now  maintains  itself  there  as  if  native,  with¬ 
out  the  direct  aid  of  man  ;  cf.  Colonist  2. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  v.  lviii.  623  Tarragon,  .was  allowed 
a  Denizon  in  England  long  before  the  time  of  Ruelius 
writing,  a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  vi.  (1661)  148  The 
word  Hypocrite  is  neither  English  nor  Latin,  but  as  a 
Denison.  1878  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  Pref.  7  To  the  doubt¬ 
fully  indigenous  species  I  have  added  Watson’s  opinion  as 
to  whether  they  are  ‘colonists'  or  ‘denizens'.  Mod.  Meli - 
lotus  officinalis  is  widely  diffused  in  Great  Britain,  but  is 
probably  only  a  denizen. 

B.  adj.  or  attrib. 

1483  Act  1  Rich.  ///,  c.  9  §  1  All  merchauntes  of  the  nacion 
of  Italie..not  made  deinseyn.  1509-10  Act  1  Hen.  VIII 
c.  20  §  1  Merchaundises  of  every  merchaunt  denyseyn 
and  alien.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Er.  Tong,  Hobcinc . . 
the  right  which  the  prince  hath  vpon  the  goods  of  a 
stranger,  not  Denizen.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  41 
The  wife  is  of  the  same  condition  with  her  husband. 
Franck  if  he  be  free,  Denison  if  he  be  an  Englishman, 
though  she  were  a  nief  before,  or  an  alien  borne.  1766 
Entick  London  IV.  377  This  house  was.  .accounted  a  priory 
alien  till  the  year  1380,  when  Richard  II.  .made  it  denizen. 

Denizen  (de'nizen),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  denizen  ;  to  admit  (an  alien) 
to  residence  and  rights  of  citizenship  ;  to  naturalize. 
Usually  fig. 

1577  B.  Googe  II eresPticli  s  Hush.  Ep.  to  Rdr.  (1586)  3 
They  [trees,  etc.]  may  in  short  time  be  so  denisend  and 
made  acquainted  with  our  soile,  as  they  will  prosper  [etc.]. 
a  1631  Donne  Semi,  xxxviii.  364  Can  in  an  instant  denizen 
and  naturalize  that  Soule  that  was  an  alien  to  the  Covenant. 
1636  Heywood  Challenge  it.  Wks.  4874  V.  21  To  have  you 


denison’d  in  Spaine.  axqw  Ken  Hymnar.  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
II.  132  These  rather  might  be  found  . .  Denizon’d  in  a  Star 
good  Days  to  see.  1832  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  298  The 
cholera  is  not  a  passing  evil.  It  is  denizened  among  us. 
1868  Lowell  Dryden  Pr.  Wks.  (1890)  III.  130  note,  So  few 
has  long  been  denizened. 

2.  To  furnish  with  denizens  ;  to  people  with 
settlers  from  another  country  or  district,  rare. 
Hence  De*nizened  ppl.  a. 

1556  Sir  J.  Cheke  Let.  to  T.  Holy  in  AscJtam’s  Scholem. 
Introd.  (Arb.)  5  If  the  old  denisoned  wordes  could  content 
and  ease  this  neede  we  wold  not  boldly  venture  of  vnknown 
wordes.  1607  Chapman  Bussy  D’Ambois  Plays  1873  II.  19 
Some  new  demzond  Lord. 

De’nizenship.  [f.  Denizen  sb.  +  -snip.] 

The  position  or  status  of  a  denizen. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  ix.  (1632)  564  An  authenticke 
Bull,  charter  or  patent  of  denizonship  or  borgeousship  of 
Rome.  1807  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  568  The  conces¬ 
sion  of  denizenship.  1871  A  thenseum  4  Feb.  137  Denizenship 
is  a  mongrel  state,  not  worth  preserving  when  the  process 
of  obtaining  naturalization  is  so  simple. 

Dennar,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  Dinner. 

Denne,  obs.  form  of  Din  v. 

Dennet  (dernet).  [Supposed  to  be  from  the 
Eng.  surname  Dennet .]  A  light  open  two-wheeled 
carriage  akin  to  a  gig ;  fashionable  in  England 
c  1818-1830. 

1818  Sporting  Ma^.  If  T93  The  Dandies  of  our  days.  .Are 
wont  to  bask  in  fashion’s  blaze,  In  Tilbury  or  Dennet.  1826 
Hull  Advertiser  9  June  1/2  To  be  sold,  a  handsome  light 
Dennet,  calculated  for  a  horse  or  poney.  1843  Lever 
J.  Hinton  xvi,  A  certain  gig  and  horse,  popularly  known 
in  this  city  as  the  discount  dennet. 

Denning  :  see  Den  v.1 

Denny  (de-ni),  a.  Obs.  or  rare.  [f.  Den  sb^  + 
-Y.]  a.  Having  or  abounding  in  dens,  cavities,  or 
hollows,  b.  Of  the  nature  of  a  den. 

i398TREViSA/>arf/L  DeP.  R.v.  xxxvi.  (1495)  i48Theherte 
is  denny  and  holowe.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius 1  Gate  Lat. 
Uni.  p  164  Hiding  themselves  in  denny  places  and  holes,  as 
wilde  beasts. 

Denominable  (d/hf>-minab’l),  a.  [f.  L.  deno¬ 
mind-re  to  denominate  +  -ble.]  That  may  be  de¬ 
nominated  or  named. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  4)  iv.  iii.  182  Inflam¬ 
mation  . .  denominable  from  other  humours,  according  to 
the  predominancy  of  melancholy,  flegme,  or  choler.  1818 
Bentham  Ch.  Eng.  Introd.  165  The  so  often  mentioned, 
and  no  otherwise  denominable,  T.  T.  Walmsley,  Sec. 

Deno’minant,  sb.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dendmindnt- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  dendmindre :  see  next.]  —  Deno¬ 
minator  3.  1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Denominate  (dzhp‘min<?t),  ppl.  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  denommat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  dendmindre.'] 

A.  pa.  pple.  Named,  called,  denominated.  Obs. 
or  arch. 

1579  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  63  By  what  name  or 
names,  title  or  titles  . .  they  . .  may  be  callid,  termid  . .  or 
denominate.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  43  Whether 
Gusurat.  .be  denominate  from  Gezurat,  which  in  the  Arabick 
signifies  an  Isle.  1689  tr.  Buchanan's  De  Jure  Regni  10  It 
is  no  great  matter  how  it  he  denominate.  1814  Southey 
Roderick  xviii,  The  walls  of  Salduba  . .  by  Rome  Caesarian 
and  August  denominate,  Now  Zaragoza. 

t  B.  adj.  Arith.  Said  of  a  number  when  used 
adjectivally  with  the  name  of  the  kind  of  unit 
treated  of  ( =  Concrete  a.  4) ;  opp.  to  abstract. 

1579  Digges  Stratiot.  33  These  kinds  of  concrete  or  De¬ 
nominate  numbers.  1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  207  Abstract 
and.  .denominate  Numbers. 

C.  sb. 

t  1.  That  which  something  is  called ;  a  name, 
denomination,  appellation.  Obs. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  343  After  that  it  varied 
into  other  denominats,  as  Roderigo ;  Cygnaea ;  and  now,  by 
the  Hollanders,  Mauritius. 

+  2.  Gram.  A  word  derived  from  another  word, 
esp.  from  a  noun  ;  a  denominative.  Obs. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  142  Aristotle  . .  thus  . .  writeth  ; 
Those  [words]  are  called  denominates,  which  haue  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  name  from  some  other.. as  from  Grammar, 
man  is  called  a  Grammarian.  1654  Hammond  Atistv. 
Animadv.  Ignat,  ii.  §  1.  34  The  nature  of  the  word  being 
a  denominate  from  a  yong  man,  veunepiKi)  from  veilnepoi. 

Denominate  (dzhfnnine't),  v.  [f.  L.  dendmi- 
nat -,  ppl.  stem  of  dendmindre  to  name,  specify  by 
name,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  ndmindre  to  name  (see  Nomi¬ 
nate).] 

1.  trans.  To  give  a  name  or  appellation  to  ;  to 
call  by  a  name,  to  name  (orig.  from  or  after  some¬ 
thing).  Now  usually  with  complement:  To  give 
(a  thing)  the  name  of  .  .,  to  call. 

1552  Huloet,  Denominate,  denomino.  1597  Morley  Introd. 
Mus .  91  Quadrupla  and  Quintupla,  they  denominated  after 
the  number  of  blacke  minimes  set  for  a  note  of  the  plainsong. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  209  The  Portugals,  who  (not 
unlike  a  second  Adam,  denominating  all  new  places  and 
things)  gave  it  the  name.  Ibid.  223  Americus  Vespucius. . 
denominates  that  vast  and  spacious  Continent  from  his  owne 
name,  America.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  11.  ix.  (1840)  60 
From  him  [Guelpho]  they  of  the  papal  faction  were  denomi¬ 
nated  Guelphes.  1774  Bryant  Mythol.  I.  89  Phi  is  also 
used  for  any  opening. .  whence,  .the  head  of  a  fountain  is 
often  denominated  from  it.  1781  Covvper  Ep.  Lady  Hesketh 
18  This  is  what  the  world.  .Denominates  an  itch  for  writing. 
1805  Foster  Ess.  iii.  iii.  51  Who  have  hardly  words  to  de¬ 
nominate  even  their  sensations.  1876  E.  Mellor  Pries tk. 
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i.  16  They  [the  apostles]  do  not  denominate  him  [the 
Christian  minister]  a  priest. 

+  b.  intr.  (for  rcfl .)  To  give  oneself  a  name, 
take  one’s  name  {from).  Obs.  rare . 

1652  Sparke  Print .  Devot.  (1663)  336  Thou  that  leavest 
the  master,  and  denominatest  from  the  servant. 

t  c.  To  express  in  some  arithmetical  denomina¬ 
tion.  Obs.  rare. 

1788  Priestley  Led.  Hist.  in.  xiv.  120  These  methods  of 
denominating  time. 

+  2.  Of  things :  To  give  a  name  to,  as  a  quality 
or  attribute ;  to  give  (a  thing)  its  name  or  char¬ 
acter,  to  characterize ;  to  make  what  it  is,  consti¬ 
tute;  (with  complement)  to  constitute,  give  the 
right  to  be  called.  Obs. 

1616  S.  Ward  Coale  fr.  Altar  (1621)  36  The  same  vertue 
denominated  Iacob  a  Prince  with  God.  1628  Donne  Semi. 
xxiii.  225  The  Divine,  the  Physitian,  the  Lawyer  are  not 
qualified  nor  Denominated  by  the  same  Kinde  of  Learning. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  111.  184  The  numerous  Rabble., 
have  nothing  of  the  nobler  part  that  should  denominate  their 
Essences.  1698  W.  Chilcot  Evil  Thoughts  vi.  (1851)  74 
This  will  denominate  us  of  the  number  of  Christ’s  true  dis¬ 
ciples.  1783  Johnson  Let.  to  Susanna  Thrale  (1788)  II. 
290  Our  general  course  of  life  must  denominate  us  wise  or 
foolish ;  happy  or  miserable.  1816-17  Bentham  Chresto - 
mat  hi  a  Wks.  VIII.  19  That  sort  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  which  denominates  a  man  a  good 
scholar. 

t  b.  absol. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  12 6  The  Abstract  tastes  as  if  it 
were  more  honorable.  For  that  quality  denominats.  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iii.  11.  (1676)  197/2  It  is  wealth  alone 
that  denominates,  money  which  maintains  it,  gives  esse  to 
it  [‘gentry’].  1691  Baxter  Nat.  Ch.  xii.  51  The  Form  de- 
nominateth ;  and  is  Essential. 

c.  Logic .  Of  an  attribute:  To  give  a  name  to 
(a  subject). 

I599  tsee  Denominator  3].  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Uses 
Com.  Law  xxiii.  (1636)  84  One  name  and  appellation  doth 
denominate  divers  things.  1843  Mill  Logic  1.  ii.  §  5  The 
attribute,  or  attributes,  may  therefore  be  said  to  denominate 
those  objects,  or  to  give  them  a  common  name. 

+  3.  To  point  out,  indicate,  denote.  Obs. 

1710  in  Somers  Tracts  III.  5  Our  Credit  in  this  Case,  .is 
rightly  called  by  some  of  our  Writers,  National  Credit ;  the 
Word  denominates  its  Original.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess. 
IE atcrs  1 .  88  The  portion  of  salt  which . .  suffered  the  greatest 
change,  denominates  the  most  impure  water.  1792  J.  Belk¬ 
nap  Hist.  New  Hampshire  III.  130  There  is  a  difference 
sufficient  to  denominate  the  soil  from  the  growth. 

Hence  Denouninated,  Deno-minating  ppl.  adjs. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  235  At  this  day.  .in  the  denomi¬ 
nating  Countie  the  Earle  hath  but  only  his  Name.  1750 
Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II.  469  They  were  forced  to  take  Flemish 
florins  at  a  denominated  rate  much  higher  than  the  intrinsick 
value.  1825  Bentham  Indie.  Ld.  Eldon  83  The  business 
of  all  denominated  Offices. 

Denomination  (dzhpminiFi -Jan).  [a.  OF.  de¬ 
nominacion  (13th  c.  in  Godef.  Su ppl.),  ad.  L. 
denomination-em,  n.  of  action  from  denomindre 
(in  cl.Lat.  in  the  sense  of  ‘  calling  by  another  than 
the  proper  name,  metonymy’).] 

1.  The  action  of  naming  from  or  after  some¬ 
thing  ;  giving  a  name  to,  calling  by  a  name. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  n.  (R.),  Of  whiche  worchings  and  pos¬ 
session  of  hours,  ye  daies  of  the  week  haue  take  her  names, 
after  denominacion  in  these  seven  planets.  1593  Noeden 
Spec.  Brit .,  M' sex  1.  18  To  controul  mine  obseruations.  .in 
regarde  of  the  vneertaine  distances,  vntrue  denominations 
of  places  ..  which  (I  confesse)  are  faultes.  a  1626  Bacon 
Max.  <$•  Uses  Com.  Law  xxv.  (1636]  89  A  farther  sort  of 
denomination  is  to  name  land  by  the  attendancy  they  have 
to  other  lands  more  notorious.  1739  Hume  Hum.  Nat.  I.  1. 
vii,  The  reference  of  the  idea  to  an  object  being  an  ex¬ 
traneous  denomination,  i860  Abp. Thomson  Laws  Th.  §  48. 
76  Denomination  is  the  imposition  of  a  name  that  shall 
serve  to  recall  equally  the  Genus  or  Class,  and  the  Common 
Nature.. 

f  b.  A  mentioning  or  specifying  by  name.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  11.  iii.  (1495)  30  By  de- 
nomynacion  of  lymmes  that  ben  seen,  vnseen  werkinges  of 
heuenly  inwyttes  ben  understonde.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1810)  III.  538  Vpon  whose  denomination  I  was  apprehended 
for  the  same  words  here  rehearsed. 

2.  A  characteristic  or  qualifying  name  given  to 
a  thing  or  class  of  things  ;  that  which  anything  is 
called  ;  an  appellation,  designation,  title. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  267  Storyes  expresse  that 
Gallia  or  Fraunce  hathe  denominacion  of  the  whitenesse  of 
peple.  1563  Homilies  11.  Fasting  1.  (1859)  284  Works  .. 
which,  .are.  .neither  good  nor  evil,  but  take  their  denomin¬ 
ation  of  the  use  or  end  whereunto  they  serve.  1659  Pearson 
Creed  (1839)  1  The  first  word  Credo,  .giveth  a  denomination 
to  the  whole  confession  of  faith,  from  thence  commonly 
called  the  Creed.  1778  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II.  217,  I  most 
heartily  disclaim  that,  or  any  other,  denomination,  incom¬ 
patible  with  such  sentiments.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  vii,  The 
tribes  of  gypsies,  jockies,  or  cairds — for  by  all  these  de¬ 
nominations  such  banditti  were  known,  a  1871  Grote  Eth. 
Fragm.  i.  (1876)  17  The  virtuous  man  or  vicious  man  of  our 
own  age  or  country,  will  no  longer  receive  the  same  de¬ 
nominations  if  transferred  to  a  remote  climate  or  a  different 
people. 

•f  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1737  Abp.  Boulter  Lett.  II.  234  Five,  six,  or  seven 
parishes  (denominations  we  commonly  call  them)  bestowed 
on  one  incumbent. 

3.  Arith.  A  class  of  one  kind  of  unit  in  any 
system  of  numbers,  measures,  weights,  money,  etc., 
distinguished  by  a  specific  name. 

c  1430  Art  0/ Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  Sj  8  And  so  oft  with¬ 


draw  the  digit  multiplying,  vnder  the  article  of  his  denomin- 
acioun.  1542  Recorde  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  52  Of  the  first 
ternarye,  the  denomination  is  vnities,  and  of  the  seconde 
ternarye,  the  denomination  is  thousandes.  1557  —  IVhetst. 
R  j  b,  I  will,  for  ease,  turne  the  other  into  a  fraction  of  the 
same  denomination.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  1.  vi.  (ed.  7)  19. 
1660  Willsford  Scales  Comm.  9  The  price  by  which  iwas 
bought,  and  likewise  the  rate  at  which  'twas  sold  must  be 
reduced  into  one  denomination.  1725  Bradley  Fain.  Diet., 
Troy  Weight ,  a  Weight  in  which  the  smallest  Denomination 
is  a  Grain.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  (1876)  47  When  . . 
the  paper  money  is  of  small  denominations.  Mod.  Reduce 
the  two  quantities  to  the  same  denomination. 

4.  A  class,  sort,  or  kind  (of  things  or  persons) 
distinguished  or  distinguishable  by  a  specific  name. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  iii.  187  Civil  dissention  ..’twixt 
men  of  the  same  denomination  and  principles.  1727  A. 
Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxviii.  350  The  Country  . . 
produceth  good  Cotton  Cloth  of  several  Qualities  and  De¬ 
nominations.  1814  D.  H.  O’Brien  Captiv.  $  Escape  154 
A  punishment  equal  to  six  years,  with  all  denominations 
of  malefactors,  in  the  galleys. 

5.  A  collection  of  individuals  classed  together 
under  the  same  name ;  now  almost  always  spec. 
a  religious  sect  or  body  having  a  common  faith 
and  organization,  and  designated  by  a  distinctive 
name. 

<11716  South  (J. ),  Philosophy. .  has  divided  it  into  many  sects 
and  denominations ;  as  Stoicks,  Peripateticks,  Epicureans, 
and  the  like.  1746-7  Heryey  Medit.  (1818)  195  Who, when  he 
had  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  .opened  the. kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  generations,  and  to  every  denomination  of 
the  faithful.  1788  Franklin  Autobiog.  .Wks.  1887  I.  206 
The  multitudes  of  all  sects  and  denominations  that  attended 
his  sermons.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  III.  yi.  civ.  496 
All  denominations  are  more  prone  to  emotionalism  in  religion 
.  .than  in  England  or  Scotland. 

Denominational  (d/n^min^Jonalj,  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  or  ecclesiastical  sect;  sectarian,  as  a  denomina¬ 
tional  school  or  college ;  hence  denominational  system 
of  education ,  one  providing  or  recognizing  such 
schools,  etc. 

1838  Gladstone  State  in  Rel.  w.  Ch.  (1839)  274  We  have 
no  fear  for  the  Church  of  England  in  her  competition  with 
the  denominational  bodies  around  her.  1861  M.  Arnold 
Pop.  Educ.  France  71  Under  the  dominion  of  the  new  law 
denominational  schools  are  the  rule.  1882  Standard  10  Oct. 
5/1  Denominational  Colleges  in  Universities  which  are  now 
undenominational  need  no  apology  or  excuse. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  denomination  or  name.  rare. 

1892  Daily  News  25  Oct.  5/4  Not  counters,  like  our  silver 

and  bronze  coins,  but  pieces  intrinsically  worth  their  de¬ 
nominational  value. 

Hence  Denomina  tionalism,  adherence  to  or 
advocacy  of  denominational  principles  or  a  deno¬ 
minational  system  (e.g.  of  education);  Denomi- 
na  tionalist,  an  adherent  or  advocate  of  these ; 
Denominationality,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  denominational ;  Denomina'tionalize  v .,  to 
make  denominational ;  Denominationally  adv., 
according  to  a  denominational  method. 

1855  Trench  Eng.  Past  <$•  Pres.  iv.  (1870)  129  We  have 
‘  inflexional  ’,  ‘  seasonal  ’,  ‘  denominational  ’,  and  on  this. . 
the  monstrous  birth,  ‘denominationalism  ’.  1870  Sat.  Rev. 

2  Apr.  431  This  plan,  .concedes  the  whole  principle  of  De- 
nominationalism.  1870  Daily  News  7  Oct.,  In  the  country 
districts,  .the  Denominationalists  are  evidently  preparing  to 
occupy  the  ground.  1892  E.  L.  Stanley  Ibid.  16  Nov.  5/6 
Denominationality  would  not  he  believed  suffer  from  a 
sudden  exodus  of  the  masses  of  their  scholars  to  the  Board 
Schools.  1869  Nation  (N.  Y.)  11  Mar.  190  (Cent.)  The 
religious  sentiment  somewhat,  .denominationalized — to  coin 
a  new  word.  1893  Daily  News  22  June  4/7  To  denationalise 
Trinity  [College]  would  be,  if  possible,  a  greater  calamity 
than  to  denominationalise  it.  1845  Eclectic  Rev.  Dec.  622 
Religious  education  is  taken  up  denominationally. 

Denominative  (d/n^mm^tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  dendmindtiv-us ,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  denomindre :  sec 
-1VE.  Cf.  F.  ddnominatif  (Catholicon,  15th  c.).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  function  of  naming ; 
characterized  by  giving  a  name  to  something. 

1614  T.  Jackson  Comment.  Apost.  Crecde  iii.  62  The 
same  name  [Cepha]  giuenvnto  Simon,  .must  imply  no  more 
then  a  denominatiue  reference  vnto  the  rocke.  1658  W. 
Burton  Itin.  Anton.  151  The  petty  stream  that  runs  thereby 
was  denominative  of  the  place.  1826  Mrs.  Bray  De  Foix 
xviii.  (1884)  209  High-spiced  wines,  that  the  medical  monk 
thus  fenced  with  the  denominative  armour  of  physic. 

b.  Of  a  word  or  term  :  Having  the  function  of 
naming,  denominating,  or  describing,  as  an  attri¬ 
bute  ;  characterized  by  denomination. 

a  1638  MedeDzjc.  ii.  Wks.  (1672)  1. 6  The  first  we  may  call 
his  Personal,  the  other  his  Denominative  or  Participated 
Name.  1674  Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  9  A  Name,  .not  dis¬ 
tinctive  with  respect  unto  His  Personality,  but  denominative 
with  respect  unto  His  Work.  1843  Mill  Logic  1.  ii.  §  5  Con- 
notative  names  have  hence  been  also  called  dcnominativey 
because  the  subject  which  they  denote  is  denominated  by, 
or  receives  a  name  from,  the  attribute  which  they  connote. 

+  2.  Having  or  called  by  a  distinctive  name ; 
constituting  a  Denomination  (sense  3).  Obs.  rare. 

<11677  Cocker  Arith.  (1678)  29  The  least  denominative 
part  of  time  is  a  minute,  the  greatest  integer  being  a  year. 

3.  Gram.  Formed  or  derived  from  a  noun. 

[Cf.  Priscian  Inst.  iv.  i.  ‘  Denominativa  sunt,  id  est,  a 
nominibus  derivantur’.  The  L.  word  was  used  by  early 
translators  of  Aristotle  to  render  Gr.  7rapwwfxos  derivative.] 


1783  Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  v,  Dcnominativus , 
adj.  Denominative,  that  is,  derived  of  a  noun,  as  from  dens 
comes  dentatus.  1839  tr.  Gesenius'  Hebr.  Gram.  §  85  De¬ 
nominative  nouns.  1.  Such  are  all  nouns  which  are  formed 
immediately  from  another  noun.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang. 
vii.  131  Such  denominative  verbs,  as  they  are  called,  abound 
in  every  member  of  our  family. 

+  b.  Derivative.  Obs.  rare. 

1624  F.  White  Repi.  Fisher  236  This  holinesse  being  only 
relatiue,  transitorie,  and  denominatiue,  and  not  inherent  or 
durable. 

B.  sb.  f  1-  A  ‘  denominative  ’  or  attributive 
term :  see  A.  1  b.  Obs. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xvii.  (Arb.),  He  that  said 
thus  of  a  faire  Lady :  ‘  O  rare  beautie,  6  grace,  and  cur- 
tesie  !’  Whereas  if  he  had  said  thus,  O  gratious,  courteous 
and  beautifull  woman  :  . .  it  had  bene  all  to  one  effect,  yet 
not  with  such  force  . .  to  speake  by  the  denominatiue,  as  by 
the  thing  it  selfe.  1599  [see  Denominator  3]. 

2.  Gram.  A  word  formed  or  derived  from  a  noun. 
a  1638  Mede  Whs.  1.  ii.  (R.),  For  sanctity  and  to  sanctific 
being  conjugates  or  denominatives,  as  logicians  call  them  : 
the  one  openeth  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
1839  tr.  Gesenius ’  Hebr.  Gram.  45  A  peculiar  kind  of  second¬ 
ary  verbs  . .  are  those  denominatives,  one  of  whose  conso¬ 
nants,  originally  a  servile,  has  become  a  radical.  1885  tr. 
Socins  Arabic  Grant.  26  Denominatives  with  a  concealed 
transitive  meaning. 

Denominatively  (cbn^minftivli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  denominative  manner  ;  by  way 
of  denomination  ;  +  attributively,  derivatively. 

1563-87  Foxe^I.  <5*  M.  (1596)  1303/2  Substantia  may  be 
predicated  denominatiuely . .  or  in  a  figuratiue  locution.  1656 
Jeanes  Fuln.  Christ  118  There  is  only  an  extrinsecall,  and 
accidentall  union  betwixt  a  man  and  his  garment :  and  the 
garment  is  predicated  of  the  man,  only  denominatively. 
Homo  dicitur  vestitus ,  non  vestis.  1660  T.  Gouge  Chr. 
Directions  xx.  (1831)  108  Whatsoever  in  holy  writ  is  said  to 
be  the  Lord’s  denominatively,  of  that  Christ  is  the  author 
and  institutor,  as,  for  instance,  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Denominator  (d/n^min^'t9j).  [a.  med.L. 

denominator ,  agent-n.  from  denomindre  to  Deno¬ 
minate.  I11  F.  ddnominateur  occurs  1484  (Hatzf.) 
in  the  arithmetical  sense.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  denominates  or  gives 
a  name  to  something.  Now  rare. 

1577  Harrison  England  iv.  xiv.  (1878)  II.  91  The  Latins 
and  Aegyptians  accompted  their  daies  after  the  seauen 
planets,  choosing  the  same  for  the  denominator  of  the  daie, 
that  [etc.].  1641  Heylin  Help  to  Hist.  (1671)  332  In  this 

part  stands  the  City  of  Lincoln,  the  chief  denominator  of 
the  County.  1878^.  Amer.  Rev.  352  That  inconvertible 
paper  may  serve  as  an  accurate  denominator  of  values. 

2.  Arith .  and  Alg.  The  number  written  below 
the  line  in  a  vulgar  fraction,  which  gives  the  de¬ 
nomination  or  value  of  the  parts  into  which  the 
integer  is  divided ;  the  corresponding  expression  in 
an  algebraical  fraction,  denoting  the  divisor.  (Cor¬ 
relative  to  numerator .) 

1542  Recorde  Gr.  Artcs{\$l'd)o'2'2  The  Denominator  doth 
declare  the  number  of  partes  into  whiche  the  vnit  is  diuided. 
1557  —  Whetst.  F  iv  b,  Here  haue  I  sette  the  lesser  side  as 
the  numerator  and  the  greatere  side  as  the  denominator. 
1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  21 1  If  the  Numerator  be  given  to 
find  a  Denominator.  1763  W.  Emerson  Meth.  Increments 
29  Reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  xii.  406  The  resulting  fractions  fall  into  a  series,  any 
one  of  which  has  for  . .  its  denominator  the  sum  of  the  two 
preceding  denominators. 

Jig.  1831  Carlyle  Said.  Res.  11.  ix,  The  fraction  of  life 
can  be  increased  in  value  not  so  much  by  increasing  your 
Numerator  as  by  lessening  your  Denominator.  1893  H.  H. 
Gibbs  Colloq.  Currency  62  How  is  that  capital,  .measured? 
What  is  the  Denominator  of  which  price  is  the  Numerator? 

+  3.  An  abstract  noun  denoting  an  attribute.  Obs. 
(Cf.  Denominative  A.  i  b,  B.  i.) 

1599  Blundevil  Art  oJLogick  x ii.  14  Peter  is  said  to  be 
valiant ;  here  valiantnes  is  the  Denominator,  valiant  the 
Denominatiue,  Peter  the  Denominated ;  for  Peter  is  the 
subject  whereunto  the  Denominator  doth  cleaue. 

Denotable  (d#u?u,tab,l),  a.  [f.  Denote  v.  + 
-able.]  That  can  be  denoted  or  marked. 

a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1684)  25  In  hot  Regions,  and 
more  spread  and  digested  Flowers,  a  sweet  savour  may  be 
allowed,  denotable  from  several  humane  expressions.  1882 
Macni.  Mag.  Feb.  327  His  painter’s  habit  of  presenting 
every  motive  as  translated  into  form  denotable  by  lines  and 
colours. 

+  Denotate  (drnotek),  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  denotare  to  Denote  :  cf.  connotate  vb.] 

1.  To  note  down,  particularize,  describe ;  to  mark 
out,  indicate;  =  Denote  i,  2. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer  s  Bk.  Physiclce Contents,  In  the 
fifth. .  Parte,  are  sett  downe,  and  denotated  vnto  us  certaine 
kindes  of  precious  Medicamentes.  1627  Sybthorpe  Apost. 
Obed.  7  Those  duties  . .  are  . .  denotated  in  this  word,  ‘give  ’, 
or  ‘  render  ’.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  79  And  Temeriske, 
to  denotate  himselfe  a  thankfull  person,  requites  with  many 
favours  such  Persians  as  accompanied  him.  1638  Ibid.  (ed.  2) 
214  More  I  have  not  to  denotate,  save  that  many  severall 
conjectures  ..  have  passed,  whence  the  Magi  or  wise  men 
came.  1653  R-.Baillie  Disswasive  Find.  11  If  it  fitly  de¬ 
notated  their  principal  position. 

2.  Of  things :  To  serve  as  a  mark,  sign,  or  indi¬ 
cation  of ;  to  indicate,  signify;  =  Denote  3,  4. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  179  Short  notes  and  quicke 
motions,  which  denotate  a  kind  of  wantonnes.  1610  W. 
Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  1.  iii.  6  The  high  timbring  Oake 
. .  denotates  a  rich  and  battle  soile.  1618  Bolton  Florus 
To  Rdr.,The  yeeres  ‘  from  Rome  built  *  —  which  these  letters, 
A.U.C.,  do  denotate.  1650  Hubbert  Pill  Formality  op  All 
which  denotate  and  set  forth  the  Almighty  power  of  God. 
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Denotation  (d/n0t?l*Jbn).  [ad.  L.  denotation - 
emy  n.  of  action  from  dendtdre  to  Denote.  Cf.  F. 
denotation  (15th  c.  in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  The  action  of  denoting ;  marking,  noting  ;  ex¬ 
pression  by  marks,  signs,  or  symbols ;  indication. 

c  1532  Dewes  Introd .  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  900  Dyuers  wordes, 
whiche  for  denotation  or  signifycation  of  pluralite  doth  ende 
with  an  s.  1623  Cockeram,  Denotation ,  a  marking,  a  noting. 
1631  Bp.  Webbe  Quietn.  (1657)  12  A  short  denotation  of 
that  method  which  we  will  observe  in  the  unfolding.  1659 
Pearson  Creed  (1839)  275  One  who  was  called  ’Enuvvixos, 
because  his  name  was  used ‘for  the  denotation  of  that  year. 
1803  Ld.  Eldon  in  Vesey’s  Rep.  VI.  397  By  that  denotation 
of  intention  the  Creditor  has  a  double  Fund.  1825  Fosbroke 
Encycl.  Antiq.  (1843)  I.  in  The  idea  of  Julius  C<esar’s 
building  round  towers  out  of  vanity,  in  denotation  of  con¬ 
quest,  certainly  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages. 

2.  (with  a  and  pi.)  A  mark  by  which  a  thing  is 
made  known  or  indicated  ;  a  sign,  indication. 

1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  97, 1  had  no  knowledge 
of  him  by  any  outward  denotations.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  47  The  thred  tripartite  hung  about  their  neck 
as  a  mysterious  denotation  of  the  Trinity,  a  1650  May  Satir. 
Puppy  (1657)  39  After  many  denotations  of  a  troubled  spirit, 
he  charmed  attention  with  this  speech.  1837  Whittock 
Bk.  Trades  (1842)  302  An  assertion  we  are  willing  to  credit 
as  a  denotation  of  effeminacy. 

3.  A  term  employed  to  denote  or  describe  a  thing ; 
a  designation. 

1631  Weever  A  nc.  Fun.  Mon.  595  The  Germans  called  an 
Esquire  . .  knaue,  a  denotation  of  no  ill  qualitie  in  those 
dayes.  1644  Hammond  Of  Conscience  (T.),  Mind  and  con¬ 
science  are  distinguished  .  .  that  former  being  properly  the 
denotation  of  the  faculty  merely  speculative,  or  intellectual ; 
this  latter,  of  the  practical  judgement.  1659  —  On  Ps. 
lxxxix.  12  Annot.  446  Being  here  a  denotation  of  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  world.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  1.  xi,  To 
indicate  our  idea  of  a  simple  fellow  we  say  he  is  easily  to  be 
seen  through  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  a  more  improper  denota¬ 
tion  of  a  simple  book. 

4.  The  meaning  or  signification  of  a  term. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  341  Time  hath  brought  the  word 
knaue  to  a  denotation  of  ill  qualities.  1692  J.  Edwards 
Further  Enq.  Texts  O.  <$•  N.  T.  35  But  after  all  that  I  have 
said,  concerning  this  so  remarkable  etymology  and  denota¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  I  leave  every  one  to  his  liberty.  1882  Pali 
Mall  G.  21  June  2  Can  we  limit  the  denotation  of  the  term 
coffee  to  the  produce  of  a  certain  berry?  1893  F.  Hall  in 
Nation  LVII.  450/1  The  term  ilrya  . .  may  have  a  wider 
denotation  than  that  which  was  long  attached  to  it. 

5.  Logic.  That  which  a  word  denotes ,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  connotation ;  the  aggregate  of 
objects  of  which  a  word  may  be  predicated ;  exten¬ 
sion.  Cf.  Denote  v.  5,  Connotation  2  b. 

1843  Mill  Logic  1.  viii.  §  7  Stripping  it  of  some  part  of  its 
multifarious  denotation,  and  confining  it  to  objects  possessed 
of  some  attributes  in  common,  which  it  may  be  made  to 
connote.  1866  Fowler  Deduct.  Logic  (1887)  22  The  larger 
the  denotation  or  extensive  capacity,  the  smaller  is  the  con¬ 
notation  or  intensive  capacity.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life 
Introd.  20  The  quantitative  relations  which  the  correspond¬ 
ing  divisions  in  almost  any  two  of  the  animal  sub-kingdoms 
hold  to  each  other  as  wholes  of  ‘  extension  ’  or  of  ‘  denotation  ’. 

Denotative  (dinffuffativ),  a.  [f.  L.  denotdi -, 
ppl.  stem  of  dendtdre  +  -ive  :  cf.  connotative!\ 
Having  the  quality  of  denoting;  designative,  indi¬ 
cative. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Designatif  designatiue,  denotatiue.  1751 
Lett.  Physiognomy  121  (T.),  What  are  the  effects  of  sick¬ 
ness?  the  alteration  it  produces  is  so  denotative,  that  a 
person  is  known  to  be  sick  by  those  who  never  saw  him  in 
health.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  225  Non-differ¬ 
ence  from  the  subject  of  right  notion  is  not  here  denotative 
of  oneness  with  it.  1871  Napheys  Prev.  <$•  Cure  Dis.  11.  i. 
363  The  half-opened  eye  during  sleep  is  not  necessarily  de¬ 
notative  of  any  trouble. 

b.  Logic.  Of  a  word :  Having  the  quality  of 
designating,  as  distinguished  from  connotative . 

1864  Latham  Diet.  s.v.  Denotation ,  Proper  names  are 
preeminently  denotative ;  telling  us  that  such  an  object  has 
such  a  term  to  denote  it,  but  telling  us  nothing  as  to  any 
single  attribute.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  327  He  must 
have  resorted  to  . .  names  more  purely  denotative  still. 

Hence  Denotatively  adv .,  in  a  denotative 
manner. 

1864  Bowen  Logic  iv.  65  If  used  connotatively,  it  is  called 
a  Mark  ;  if  used  denotatively,  it  is  called  a  Concept.  1881 
Venn  Symbolic  Logic  ii.  36  The  classes,  whether  plural  or 
individual,  are  all  alike  represented  denotatively  by  literal 
symbols,  w,  x,  y,  z . 

Denote  (dmffu’t),  v.  [a.  F.  d<!note-r  (Oresme, 
14th  c.),  ad.  L.  dendtdre  to  mark  out,  f.  De-  I.  3  + 
notare  to  mark,  Note.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  note  down;  to  put  into  or  state 
in  writing ;  to  desci  ibe.  Obs. 

1612  W.  Parkes  Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  40  A  most  copious 
Regester,  wherein  are  denoted  and  set  downe  the  Hues  and 
actions  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  vi.  255  Which  particulars,  by  my  owne  experience, 
I  could  denote.  1638  H.  Rider  Horace,  Odes  11.  vi,  Who 
worthily  can  with  his  pen  denote  Mars?  1697  C'tess 
D’ Annoy* s  Trav.  (1706)32,  I  cannot  find  Words  to  denote 
to  you  the  Horror  of  this  Spectacle. 

2.  To  mark ;  to  mark  out  (from  among  others)  ; 
to  distinguish  by  a  mark  or  sign. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iv.  vi.  39  Her  Mother  hath  in¬ 
tended  (The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  Doctor)  . .  That 
quaint  in  greene,  she  shall  be  loose  en-roab’d.  1646  Sir 
T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xviii,  Sun  Dialls,  by  the  shadow 
of  a  stile  or  gnomon  denoting  the  hours  of  the  day.  1703 
Moxon  Mec/t.  Exerc.  343  This  line  shall  be  the  Equi¬ 
noctial  line,  and  serve  to  denote  the  Hour  Distances,  as  the 


Contingent  Lines  does  on  other  Dyals.  c  1820  S.  Rogers 
Italy,  Luigi  40  The  latin  verse,  Graven  in  the  stone  that 
yet  denotes  the  door  Of  Ariosto.  iS8$  Act  48  Viet.  c.  15 
Sched.  11.  6  Such  entry  shall  in  the  register  be  denoted  by 
an  asterisk.  • 

t  b.  To  point  out  as  by  a  mark,  to  indicate,  to 
designate.  Obs. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  435  The  Priests  as  fearefull  of  the 
Ministers  apprehending,  or  denoting  them.  1701  tr.  Le 
Clerc’s  Prim.  Fathers  (1702!  131  [Athanasius]  had  been  de¬ 
noted  several  times  by  this  Bishop  for  his  Successor. 

3.  To  be  the  outward  or  visible  mark  or  sign  of, 
to  indicate  (a  fact,  state  of  things,  etc.). 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  111.  iii.  no  Thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  vnreasonable  Furie  of  a  beast.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
Biondis  Eromena  182  The  appearances  which  denoted  her 
greatnesse.  1666  Pepys  Diary  29  July,  We  keep  the  sea, 
which  denotes  a  victory.  1766  Anstey  Bath  Guide  11.  x. 
(1:779)  9°  What  can  a  man  of  true  fashion  denote  Like  an  ell 
of  good  ribbon  ty’d  under  the  throat?  1814  Southey 
Roderick  xm,  A  messenger  . .  whose  speed  denoted  well 
He  came  with  urgent  tidings.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  $  It. 
fmls.  (1872)  I.  22  Medals  . .  denoting  Crimean  service. 
Mod.  A  quick  pulse  denotes  fever.  A  falling  barometer  de¬ 
notes  an  approaching  storm. 

b.  To  indicate,  give  to  understand,  make  known. 

1660  Willsford  Scales  Comm.  13  In  this  'tis  Moneths,  as 
the  Letter  M  denotes,  a  1677  Barrow  Wks.  (1687)  I.  423 
He  hath  given  to  the  poor.  These  words  denote  the  freeness 
of  his  bounty.  1703  Maundrell  fount.  ferns.  (1732)  139 
All  which  serve  only  to  denote  the  resort  which  the  Romans 
had  to  this  place.  1749  Smollett  Regicide  iv.  vii,  Thou 
hast  enough  Denoted  thy  concern.  1812-16  J.  .Smith  Pano¬ 
rama  Sc.  <5-  Art  II.  524  Horizontally  [in  a  table]  opposite 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  magnesia,  to  denote  that  it  is 
presented  to  that  acid. 

4.  To  signify ;  to  stand  for  as  a  symbol,  or  as  a 
name  or  expression ;  also,  b.  (of  a  person)  to  ex¬ 
press  by  a  symbol. 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  405  The  two  strokes  denoting 
an  Hyphen.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  262  (R.)  Deus 
Ipse,  God  himself,  denotes  the  Supreme  God  only.  1711 
H earns  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  227  The  Sun  is  some¬ 
times  put  upon  Coyns  to  denote  Providence.  1782  Priest¬ 
ley  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  262  The  word  clerk  ..  came  to 
denote  an  officer  in  the  law.  a  1804  W.  Gilpin  Serin.  I. 
xviii.  (R.),  The  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  is  a  general 
expression  to  denote  wickedness  of  every  kind.  1871  B. 
Stewart  Heat  §  63  Then  D  V  P  (according  to  Boyle’s  law) 
will  denote  the  mass.  1873  Act  36-7  Viet.  c.  85  §  3  The 
number  denoting  her  registered  tonnage  shall  be  cut  in  on 
her  main  beam. 

b.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  24  Let  us  denote  by  unity  the 
whole  volume  of  [etc.].  1882  Minchin  Unipl.  Kinemat.  92 

Denote  by  ( X )  the  area  of  the  path  of  P. 

5.  Logic .  To  designate  or  be  a  name  of ;  to  be 
predicated  of.  (Used  by  Mill,  in  distinction  from 
connote.) 

1843  Mill  Logic  1.  ii.  §  5  The  word  white  denotes  all  white 
things,  as  snow,  paper,  the  foam  of  the  sea,  etc.  and  . .  con¬ 
notes  the  attribute  whiteness.  Ibid.,  A  connotative  name 
ought  to  be  considered  a  name  of  all  the  various  individuals 
which  it  is  predicable  of,  or  in  other  words  denotes,  and  not 
of  what  it  connotes.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ .  11.  ii. 
§  42  We  can  do  no  more  than  ignore  the  connotation  of  the 
words,  and  attend  only  to  the  things  they  avowedly  denote. 

Hence  Denoting  ppl.  a. 

1887  Athenaeum  29  Jan.  157/3  The  denoting  difference 
between  class  1  and  class  3  is  the  same  as  the  denoting 
difference  between  class  2  and  class  4. 

Denotement  (d/iwi>'tm£nt).  [f.  Denote  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  fact  of  denoting  or  making  known  ; 
indication  ;  concr.  a  means  or  mode  of  denoting  ; 
a  token,  sign. 

1622  Shaks.  Oth.  Qo.  1  [see  Delation  3].  1653  E.  Chisen- 
hale  Cath.  Hist.  128  To  adde  to  their  temporall  styles,  some 
denotement  of  their  ecclesiasticall  power.  1829  Blackw . 
Mag.  XXVI.  192  These  outward  denotements  of  a  perturbed 
spirit.  1875  M.  A.  Lower  Eng.  Surnames  (ed.  4)  I.  v.  69 
note,  Bush  was  formerly  the  common  denotement,  and  some¬ 
times  the  sign,  of  an  inn. 

Denotive  (dftwu-tiv),  a.  [f.  Denote  v.  +  -ive.] 
Having  the  quality  of  denoting  ;  serving  to  denote; 
denotative  ;  indicative. 

1830  W.  Phillips  A/7.  Sinai  11.  460  Not  so  aught  else  Of 
Him  denotive.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  11.  v.  (1851) 
140  [Names]  denotive  of  species  too  definite  to  admit  of 
mistake.  1881  A.  M.  Fairbairn  in  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  404 
The  term  Church  He  uses  . .  once  . .  as  denotive  of  a  single 
assembly. 

II  Denouement  (cknz7*man).  [F.  denouement, 
defnodment,  formerly  desnouement ,  f.  denouer,  dcs- 
nouer ,  in  OF.  desnoer  to  untie  =  Pr.  denozar ,  It. 
disnodare ,  a  Romanic  formation  from  L.  dis-  + 
noddre  to  knot,  nodus  knot.] 

Unravelling;  spec,  the  final  unravelling  of  the 
complications  of  a  plot  in  a  drama,  novel,  etc. ; 
the  catastrophe ;  transf.  the  final  solution  or  issue 
of  a  complication,  difficulty,  or  mystery. 

1752  Chesterf.  Lett,  cclxx.  (1792)  III.  237  Had  the  truth 
been  extorted  from  Varon  . .  by  the  rack,  it  would  have  been 
a  true  tragical  denouement.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl. 
(1815)  169  The  particulars  of  the  ‘  denouement  ’  you  shall 
know  in  due  season.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  II unters  xxii. 
163  Up  to  the  present  time  we  had  all  stood  waiting  the 
denouement  in  silence.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  I.  228 
!  These  lines  suggest,  .the  moral  denouement  of  the  plot. 

Denoumbre :  see  Denumber. 

Denounce  (dihenrns),  v.  Also  4-5  denounse, 
4-6  denunce,  5  denouns,  Sc.  denwns,  6  de¬ 
nonce.  fa.  OF.  denoncicr ,  - noncer  (in  12th  c. 


denuntier) L.  denuntiare  (- cidre )  to  give  official 
intimation  (by  a  messenger,  etc.),  f.  De-  I.  3  + 
nuntiare  ( nunciare )  to  make  known,  report.] 

1.  To  give  formal,  authoritative,  or  official  in¬ 
formation  of ;  to  proclaim,  announce,  declare  ;  to 
publish,  promulgate  :  f  a.  a  matter  of  fact,  tidings, 
information,  etc.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  2  TJtess.  iii.  10  This  thing  we  denounsiden  . . 
to  30U  [Rhem.  this  we  denounced  to  you  ;  Vulg.  hoc  denun- 
ciabamus  vobis ]  for  if  ony  man  wole  not  worche,  nether  ete 
he.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  xii.  60  The  Euangelie  of  God., 
which  to  alle  men  ou^te  be  denouncid.  c  1500  Melusine  188 
Anthony  &  Regnald  came  to  theire  fader  &  moder,  and  de¬ 
nounced  to  them  these  tydinges.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$*  M. 
U684)  I.  488/2  The  same  reconcilement  [was]  publickly  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  Church  of  Westminster.  1609  Bible  (Douay) 
Ps.  lxxxvii.  comm.,  When  I  shal  be  dead  and  buried,  I  can 
not  denounce  thy  praises  as  now  I  can  to  mortal  men. 
a  1677  Barrow  JVks.  (1686)  II.  62  By  this  man  remission  of 
sins  is  denounced  unto  you.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  70  All 
Beadles  and  Apparitors  . .  are  forbidden  . .  to  denounce  or 
publish  any  such  Sentence. 

b.  an  event  about  to  take  place  :  usually  of  a 
calamitous  nature,  as  war  or  death,  and  thus  passing 
into  3.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1536  Bellf.nden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  53  That  the  king  sail 
nothir  denonce  weir,  nor  treit  peace,  but  advise  of  the 
capitanis  of  tribis.  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars(  1609)  iv.  lxxxiv, 
Whose  Herald,  Sickenes,  being  employd  before  With  full 
commission  to  denounce  his  end.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ps. 
cxviii.  comm.,  Geving  thanks.. at  the  Cocke-crowing,  be¬ 
cause  at  that  time  the  coming  of  the  day  is  denounced.  1631 
Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  683  An  Officer  at  Armes,  whose 
function  is  to  denounce  warre,  to  proclaime  peace,  a  1665 
Digby  Priv.  Mem.  (1827)  199  To.  .denounce  them  war.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  16  T  6  An  approaching  Comet,  denounced 
through  every  Street,  by  the  noisy  Hawkers.  1855  Milman 
Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  iv.  i.  197  Mohammed  himself,  .had  not 
only  vaguely  denounced  war  against  mankind  in  the  Koran 
but  contemplated . .  unlimited  conquests. 

t  C.  Const,  with  subord.  clause.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  Num.  xviii.  26  Comaunde  thou,  and  denounse 
to  the  dekenes,  Whanne  3e  han  take  tithis  of  the  sones  of 
Israel,  .oflre  3e  the  firste  fruytis  of  tho  to  the  Lord,  c  1500 
Melusine  19  A  forester  cam  to  denounce  to  the  Erie  Emery 
how  there  was  within  the  fforest  of  Coulombyers  the  moost 
meruayllous  wildbore  that  euer  was  sen  byfore.  1581  J. 
Bell  H addons  Answ.  Osor.  111  First  of  all  I  suppose  no 
man  will  deny,  but  that  Paule  doth  denounce  men  to  be 
Justified  by  fayth.  1611  Bible  Dent.  xxx.  18,  I  denounce 
unto  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  perish.  1660  tr. 
Amyraldus’  Treat,  cone.  Rclig.  iii.  v.  396  God  denounced 
that  he  would  cause  the  Deluge  to  come  upon  the  Earth. 
1793  Objections  to  War  Examined  27  Scarcely  a  sitting 
passes.,  but  some  Department,  .or  Town  is  denounced  to 
be  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India 

II.  v.  vii.  596  To  denounce  to  him  that  a  failure  in  this  respect 
would  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  an  absolute  refusal. 

f  2.  transf.  Of  things:  To  make  known  or  an¬ 
nounce,  esp.  in  the  manner  of  a  sign  or  portent ;  to 
portend.  Obs. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon! s  Answ.  Osor .  5  Then  should  your 
three  Invectives  have  vomited  lesse  slaunders  and  reproches, 
and  denounced  you  a  more  charitable  man  &  farre  deeper 
Divine.  1595  Shaks.  John  iii.  iv.  159  Meteors,  prodigies, 
and  signes,  Abbortiues,  presages  and  tongues  of  heauen, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  vpon  Iohn.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  11. 106  His  look  denounc’d  Desperate  revenge,  and  Battel 
dangerous  To  less  than  Gods.  1706  Estcourt  Fair  Examp. 
iii.  i,  A  yellow  or  dark  Spot  upon  the  middle  Finger,  with 
me  denounces  Trouble,  and  a  white  one  promises  Joy.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  155  p6  They  would  readily  . .  catch 
the  first  alarm  by  which  destruction  or  infamy  is  de¬ 
nounced. 

3.  To  announce  or  proclaim  in  the  manner  of  a 
threat  or  warning  (punishment,  vengeance,  a  curse, 
etc.). 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biotuli  s  Eromena  4  He  delivered 
the  horse  into  his  charge,  as  a  speciall  steed  of  the  Kings : 
denouncing  him  his  Majesties  indignation,  if  he  permitted 
any  one  [etc.].  1687  T.  Brown  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730 
I.  73  There’s  nothing  but  fire  and  desolation  denounc’d  on 
both  sides.  1721  Berkeley  Prevent.  Ruin  Gt.  Brit.  Wks. 

III.  201  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judgment  against  the 
ladies  of  his  time.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  III. 
121  Captain  Wyeth.. had  heard  the  Crows  denounce  ven¬ 
geance  on  them,  for  having  murdered  two  of  their  warriors. 
1875  E.  White  Life  in  Christ  11.  xiv.  (1878)  158  The  Curses 
were  to  be  denounced  from  Mount  Ebal. 

4.  To  proclaim,  declare,  or  pronounce  (a  person) 
to  be  (something)  :  a.  usually  cursed,  outlawed, 
or  something  bad.  To  denounce  to  the  horn  (Sc. 
Law) :  publicly  to  proclaim  a  rebel  with  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  horning.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29251  (Cott.)  pe  [man]  fiat  brekes  kirkes 
grith,  and  es  denunced  cursd  fiar-wit.  c  1425  W yntoun  Cron. 
vii.  ix.  534  Schyr  Willame  Besat  gert  for-fii  Hys  chapelane 
. .  Denwns  cursyd  wyth  Buk  and  Bell  All  fiei,  fiat  had  part 
Of  fiat  brynnyn,  or  ony  art.  c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce 
Hen.  VIII  (1878)  182  She.  .was  denounced,  .contumas,  and 
a  citation  decerned  for  her  appearance.  1579  .SV.  Acts.  fas. 
VI  (1597)  §  75  The  disobedience  of  the  processe  of  horning 
is  sa  great.. that  the  persones  denunced  rebelles  takes  na 
feare  theirof.  Ibid.,  The  partie  svva  denunced  to  the  Horne. 
1581  J.  Bell  H addon'' s  Answ.  Osor.  466  He  accurseth  and 
denounceth  himselfe  for  a  damned  creature.  1709  Strype 
Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxv.  281  He  was  solemnly  denounced  ex¬ 
communicate  by  the  President.  1802  Eliza  Parsons Myst. 
Visit  IV.  50  Her  . .  dislike  to  the  late  Mrs.  Clifford  led  her 
to  denounce  her  a  base,  false  woman.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law 
Scotl.  274/2  A  messenger-at-arms,  .thereafter  denounced  the 
debtor  rebel,  and  put  him  to  the  horn,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
three  blasts  of  a  horn.  1879  Dixon  IVindsor  II.  vii.  76 
A  safer  plan  was  to  denounce  him  as  a  public  enemy. 
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+  b.  To  proclaim  king,  emperor,  etc.  Ohs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.clxiv.  159  The  sayde  pope . .  crownyd 
hym  with  y«  imperyall  dyademe  and  denounced  hym  as 
emperoure.  c  1534  tr.  Pol .  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I. 
102  Constantine  was  denounced  emperowre  of  the  Romaine 
soldiars.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  85  (D.)  His 
sonne  Constans,  whom.. he  had  denounced  Augustus  or 
Emperor. 

5.  To  declare  or  make  known  (an  offender)  to  the 
authorities ;  to  inform  against,  delate,  accuse. 

1485  Bull  Innoc .  VIII  in  Camden  Misc.  (1847),  To  de- 
nunce,  and  declare  or  cause  to  be  denunced  and  declared  alle 
suche  contrary  doers  and  rebelles.  1533  More  Apol.  Wks. 
886/ 1  Those  therfore  that  speake  heresies,  euery  good  man 
that  hereth  them  is  bounden  to  denounce  or  accuse  them, 
and  the  bishoppes  are  bounden  vpon  theire  wordes  proued  to 
putte  them  to  penaunce  and  reforme  theym.  1726  Ayliffe 
Parergon  99  Archdeacons,  .shall,  .denounce  such  of  them 
as  are  negligent  . .  to  the  Bishop.  1883  Tunes  3  Apr.  4  She 
had  half  a  mind  to  denounce  him  that  she  might  save  the 
lives  or  the  liberty  of  the  tools  who  might  be  compromised. 
1887  Bowen  Virg.  FEneid  11.  83  Palamedes. .  Falsely  de¬ 
nounced,  and  to  death  unjust  by  the  Danaans  done. 

6.  To  declare  (a  person  or  thing)  publicly  to  be 
wicked  or  evil,  usually  implying  the  expression  of 
righteous  indignation  ;  to  bring  a  public  accusation 
against ;  to  inveigh  against  openly ;  to  utter  denun¬ 
ciations  against. 

1664, 1821  [see  Denouncer  c].  1825  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan 
III.  443  Humanity!  I  forswear  it — I  denounce  it!  what 
have  I  to  do  with  humanity?  1863  Geo.  Eliot  R  omola  (1880) 
I.  Introd.  8  Savonarola  . .  denounced  with  a  rare  boldness 
the  worldliness  and  vicious  habits  of  the  clergy.  1875  Bryce 
Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xvi.  (ed.  5)  280  Others  scorned  and 
denounced  him  as  an  upstart,  a  demagogue,  and  a  rebel. 

7.  To  give  formal  notice  of  the  termination  of 
(an  armistice,  treaty,  etc.).  [So  F.  dfnonccr.~] 

1842  Alison  Hist.  Europe  (1850)  XII.  lxxx.  §7.  90  The 
armistice  was  denounced  on  the  nth,  but,  by  its  conditions, 
six  days  more  were  to  elapse  before  hostilities  could  be 
resumed.  1879  Times  16  June,  The  French  Government 
has  ‘  denounced  ’  the  existing  commercial  treaties.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  20  May  5/2  Either  party  would  be  at  liberty 
.  .to  denounce  the  arrangement  upon  giving  a  year’s  notice. 

8.  Alining.  (In  Mexico  and  Spanish  America.) 
To  give  formal  notice  to  the  authorities  of  the 
discovery  of  (a  new  mine)  or  of  the  abandonment 
or  forfeiture  of  (an  old  one)  ;  hence,  to  claim  the 
right  to  work  (a  mine)  on  the  ground  of  such 
information  or  discovery.  [  =  Sp.  denunciar.~] 

1881  E.  G.  Squier  in  Eticycl.  Brit.  XII.  132/1  ( Honduras ) 
Opals  are  frequent,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Erandique, 
where  as  many  as  sixteen  mines  have  been  ‘  denounced’  in 
a  single  year.  1886  Mining  Circular ,  One  mining  claim 
denounced  and  occupied  in  conformity  with  the  mining  laws 
of  Mexico. 

n  9.  ?  To  renounce.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  106  Certez  }?yse  ilk  renkez  J?at  me 
renayed  habbe  &  denounced.  .Schul  neuer  sitte  in  my  sale 
my  soper  to  fele. 

Hence  Denou  nced  ppl.  a. 

1552  Huloet,  Denounced,  denunciatus ,  indictus.  1592 
Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI ( 1597)  §  143  The  denunced  persones  landes, 

udes  or  geir.  1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  38  He 

ad  also  right  . .  to  the  single  escheat  of  all  denounced  per¬ 
sons  residing  within  his  jurisdiction.  1845  T.  W.  Coit 
Puritanisjn  521  This  poor  denounced  Virginia. 

+  Denou'nce,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Denounce  v. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  ddnonce  in  Godef.]  =  Denouncement. 

I7°5  J*  Robins  Hero  of  Age  i.vi.7  But  Haughty  Louis  hop’d 
the  Fate  to  Mock,  Seems  to  deride  her  brave  Denounce  of 
War. 

Denou'nceable,  rare.  [f.  Denounce  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  denounced. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  11.  ii.  It  is  embodied  ;  made 
tangible,  made  denounceable. 

Denouncement  (d/hau*nsment).  [a.  obs.  F. 
denoncement *  a  denouncing  ’  (Cotgr.),  f.  dfrioncer: 
see  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  denouncing ;  denunciation  ; 
+  declaration  ;  +  announcement  (of  evil)  ;  public 
accusation  or  expression  of  condemnation. 

1544  Bale  Chron.  Sir  J.  Oldcastell  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
I.  272  At  the  laufull  denouncement  and  request  of  our  vni- 
uersallclergye.  .we  proceeded  against  him  [Oldcastell],  1641 
Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  iii.  51  This  terrible  denouncement.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  ii.  6  Upon  the  denouncement 
of  his  curse.  1836  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  94  Of  the 
vengeance  that  overtook  criminals  of  this  sort,  and  of  dread¬ 
ful  denouncements  against  their  posterity.  1879  G.  Mac¬ 
donald  P.  Faber  II.  xii.  236  She  sat  listening  to  the  curate’s 
denouncement  of  hypocrisy. 

2.  The  fact  of  denouncing  a  mine  or  land :  cf. 
Denounce  v.  8.  (Mexico  and  Spanish  America.) 

1864  Mowry  Arizona  vi.  112  The  title  to  these  deposits 
is  a  ‘denouncement’  as  discoverer,  of  four  pcrtenencias. 
1884  American  VII.  296  Under  the  law  of  denouncement, 
a  species  of  pre-emption  by  which  unoccupied  lands  are 
acquired  [in  Mexico]. 

Denouncer  (d/hau*nsai).  [f.  Denounce  v.  + 
-er  1 ;  =  OF.  denonceor ,  -eur.\  One  who  denounces, 
in  various  senses  of  the  verb.  a.  One  who  an¬ 
nounces,  proclaims,  declares,  threatens. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxii.  82  The  owle  is  a  byrde  mortalle 
or  otherwyse  denouncer  of  mortalite.  1611  Cotgr.,  Pre - 
dicat  cur.  .denouncer  of  things  to  come.  1690  Dryden  Don 
Sebastian  v.  Wks.  (1883)  VII.  466  Here  comes  the  sad  de¬ 
nouncer  of  my  fate.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa {1S11)  VIII. 
xli.  164, 1  undertook  to  be  the  denouncer  of  her  doom.  1824  q 
Landor  I  mag.  Conv.  (1846)  II.  39  Denouncer  of  just 
vengeance,  recall  the  sentence  ! 


b.  One  who  informs  against,  accuses,  delates. 

1533  More  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  1013/1  So  dooeth  euery 
denouncer,  euerye  accuser,  and  in  a  maner  euerye  witnesse 
too.  1648  Milton  Obscrv.  Art.  Peace  (1851)  576  These 
illiterate  denouncers.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  x.  159 
Detected  fugitives  were,  .condemned  to  the  galleys,  .while 
their  denouncers  were,  .rewarded  with  half  their  goods. 

C.  One  who  publicly  inveighs  against,  or  ex¬ 
presses  condemnation  of  (a  person,  practice,  etc.). 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  568,  I  am  no  advocate  for  iron¬ 
works,  but  a  Declared  Denouncer.  1821  Examiner  1  Apr. 
193/1  Not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  .by  the  denouncers  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  1878  Morley  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  185  The  chief 
denouncer  of  phantasms  and  exploded  formulas. 

d.  One  who  denounces  a  mine  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  it.  (Mexico  and  Spanish  America.) 

Denounciation,  obs.  form  of  Denunciation. 

Denouncing  (dihairnsig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  b] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Denounce  in  various  senses. 

1552  Huloet,  Denouncyng,  denunciatio.  1562  J.  Shute 
Combines  Turk.  Wars  15  b,  Without  any  other  denouncing 
of  warres.  .he  presented  his  armie.  1647  May  Hist.  Pari. 
11.  vi.  100  When  the  first  apparent  denouncing  of  War  began. 
1862  Carlyle  Frcdk.  Gt.  xm.  i.  (1873)  V.  5  Oh  the  pamphlet- 
eerings,  the  denouncings,  the  complainings. 

Denouncing,  ppl  a .  [-ING2.]  That  de¬ 

nounces. 

1661  Cowley  Disc.  Govt.  O.  Cromwel  Verses  &  Ess.  (1669) 
60  Let  some  denouncing  Jonas  first  be  sent  To  try  if  Eng¬ 
land  can  repent.  1746  Collins  Odes,  Passions  43  The  War- 
denouncing  trumpet. 

De  novo :  see  De  I.  6. 

+  Densate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  densdre 
to  make  dense,  thicken,  f.  densus  Dense.]  trans. 
To  thicken,  condense. 

1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.,  Densated,  made  thicke. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renoics  Disp.  651  Oyl  of  Roses . .  densates, 
tempers  the  hot  ventricle. 

t  Densation.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  densatioii-em,  n. 
of  action  from  densdre  :  see  prec.]  Thickening, 
condensation. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  263  The  Densation,  Rarefaction, 
and  Contraction  of  the  matter  of  the  parts.  1655-60  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  7/1  Densation,  or^  rarefaction.  1729 
Shelvocke  Artillery  1  v.  261  This  Densation .  .being  a  Priva¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  property  of  Fire,  which  is  Rarifaction. 

||  Dens  canis,  the  Dog's  tooth  Violet,  q.v. 

Dense  (dens),  a.  [ad.  L.  dens-us  thick,  dense, 
crowded.  Cf.  F.  dense  (Pare,  16th  c.,  in  13th  c. 
dempse ),  perh.  the  immediate  source  of  the  Eng.] 

1.  Having  its  constituent  particles  closely  com¬ 
pacted  together;  thick,  compact,  a.  Of  close 
molecular  structure.  Opp.  to  rare. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoucr' s  Bk.  Physicke  56/1  When  as 
the  Cataracte  is  so  dense  and  of  such  a  crassitude  that  heer- 
with  they  will  not  be  soackede.  1671  R.  Bohun  Wind  192 
The  Earth,  being  a  dense  body,  retaines  the  Calorifique 
impressions.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  1.  145  It  pervades 
all  bodies,  dense  as  well  as  rare.  x86o  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  x. 
66  Dense  fog  settled  upon  the  cascade.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  227  The  dense  bones  resist  decay  longer. 

b.  Having  its  (perceptibly  separate)  parts  or 
constituents  closely  crowded  together ;  in  Bot.  and 
Zool.  closely  set. 

1776  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  III.  366  Grows  in 
dense  tufts.  1793  Martyn  Lang.  Bot.,  Dense  panicle.  1825 
Southey  Tale  of  Paraguay  i.  7  Marshes  wide  and  wood¬ 
lands  dense.  1836  Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xxv,  The  crowd 
.  .was  so  dense  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  move.  1846 
McCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  393  Their  popula¬ 
tion,  which  in  most  instances  is  very  dense,  amounts  to 
about  45,000. 

c.  Crowded,  ‘  thick’  {with),  rare. 

1842  Tennyson  Morte  d* Arthur  196  All  the  decks  were 
dense  with  stately  forms. 

2.  fig.  a.  gen. 

1732  Hist.  Litteraria  III.  249  Sometimes  the  Author  is  not 
so  properly  concise,  as  dense,  if  I  may  use  the  Word. 
When  the  Subject  is  limpid  of  it  self,  he  frequently  inspis¬ 
sates  it.  1760  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  (1887)  III.  42  Six  weeks 
of  the  densest  happiness  I  have  met  with.  1858  Hawthorne 
Fr.  It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  II.  156  If  his  character  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  sound  and  dense  to  be  capable  of  steadfast  principle. 

b.  esp.  Of  ignorance,  stupidity,  etc.  :  Profound, 
intense,  impenetrable,  crass. 

1877  Black  Green  Past.  vii.  (1878)  55  The  dense  ignorance 
in  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up. 

c.  transf.  Of  persons :  Stupid,  1  thick-headed  \ 

1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1 .  Art  if.  Comedy  Last  Cent.,  More 

virtuous  than  myself,  or  more  dense.  1887  Poor  Nellie 
(1888)  1 14  He  will,  .put  notions  into  her  dense  head. 

3.  Photography.  Of  a  negative  :  Opaque  in  the 
developed  film,  so  as  to  yield  prints  in  which  the 
lights  and  shades  are  well  contrasted. 

4.  Comb. 

1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  V.  298  Dense-headed  Rush. 
1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  383  Heads  dense-flowered.  1874 
Lisle  Carr  Jud.  Gzuynne  I.  iv.  123  How  quicksighted  do 
the  most  dense-minded  men  become  when  in  love  ! 

Hence  (nonce-wd.)  Dense  z>  ,  to  make  dense ; 
De*nsing*  vbl.  sb . 

1888  F.  H.  Stoddard  in  Andover  Rev.  Oct.,  It  is  the 
densing  of  the  slight,  the  fleshing  of  the  spiritual. 

Densely  (demsli),  adv.  [f.  Dense  a.  +-ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  dense  manner;  thickly,  closely,  crowdedly. 

1836  Macgillivray  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  xxiv.  353 
|  Countries  that  have  long  been  densely  peopled.  i860 
!  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxv.  184  Clouds  ..  densely  black.  1875 


Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  683  The  citadel  ..  was  densely 
crowded  with  dwellings. 

2.  fig.  Intensely,  grossly. 

1883  J.  Fiske  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  420/2  The  people 
were  densely  ignorant. 

De’nsen,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dense  a.  +  -en  5.]  trans. 
To  make  dense,  or  intr.  To  become  dense.  Hence 
De*nsening  vbl.  sb .,  thickening,  condensation. 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  June  123/2  In  1800  there  is  some 
densening  of  population  within  the  old  lines. 

Denseness  (de*nsnes).  [f.  Dense  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dense  ;  density. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  325  The  denseness  of 
some  interposing  globe.  Mod.  The  denseness  of  the  fog. 
The  fellow’s  denseness  tries  my  patience  sorely. 

Denshire  (de*njai),  v.  Also  7  devonshire, 
-sher,  densher,  densure,  9  denshare.  [A  syn¬ 
copated  form  of  Devonshire  used  as  a  vb. ;  the 
method  having  been  originally  practised  there. 

c  1630  Risdon  Sum*.  Devon  (1810)  2  Devonshire ;  now,  by 
a  vulgar  speech,  Denshire.  Ibid.  §  96  (1810)  92  In  our 
Denshire  speech  called  Pohill.  1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  v. 
x,  Two  Denshire  Rivers  neer  contermining.] 

trans.  To  clear  or  improve  (land)  by  paring 
off  turf,  stubble,  weeds,  etc.,  burning  them,  and 
spreading  the  ashes  on  the  land ;  =  Burn-beat. 
Hence  De’ns hiring  vbl.  sb. 

1607  Norden  Surv.  Dial.  228  They.. call  it  in  the  West 
parts,  Burning  of  beate,  and  in  the  South-East  parts,  Devon- 
shiring.  c  1630  Risdon  Surv.  Devon  (1810)  11  Which  kind 
of  beating  and  burning,  .seems  to  be  originally  peculiar  to 
this  county,  being  known  by  the  name  of  Denshcring  in 
other  countries.  1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (i68t)  6 
About  three  Acres,  Denshired,  or  Burnt-beaten.  1671  St. 
Foine  Improved  8  The  good  husbandry  of  Densuring  or 
Devonshering  of  Land.  1709  Trans.  Soc.  Encoui’ag.  Arts 
XVII.  160  The  land.. was  denshired,  and  one  crop  of  oats 
taken  from  it.  1887  Roger6  Agric.  <5*  Prices  V.  62  The 
system  of  densharing  or  devonshiring  old  and  poor  pasture 
had  made  considerable  progress. 

[By  R.  Child,  1651  (in  Hartlib  Legacy,  1655,  37)  erroneously 
guessed  to  be  from  Denbighshire',  thence  in  some  Diets.] 

Densify  (de*nsifoi),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  dens-us 
Dense +  -fy.]  trans.  To  make  dense,  condense. 

X820  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  129  To  densify  the  Lunar 
atmosphere.  1874  Contcmp.  Rev.  XXIV.  421  To  ‘densify’ 
into  substantial  existence  the  misty  conceptions. 

Densimeter  (densrm/tai).  Also  denso  meter, 
[f.  L.  dens-us  dense  +  -meter.]  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  a  solid 
or  liquid. 

1863  tr.  Ganot' s Physics  (1886)  112  Rousseau’s  densimeter. . 
is  of  great  use . .  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  small 
quantity  of  a  liquid.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  210 
Ocean  salinometer  and  optical  densometer. 

Density  (de*nsiti).  [a.  F.  density  (Pare,  16th 
c.,  in  13th  c.  dempsitt!),  ad.  L.  densitds ,  - tdtem 
thickness,  f.  densus  Dense.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  dense ;  thick¬ 
ness  ;  closeness  of  texture  or  consistence. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1187  The  densitie  and 
thicknesse  of  the  aire.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  592  As  for  the 
Leaves,  their  density  appeareth  in  that,  either  they  are 
smooth  and  shining.. or  in  that  they  are  hard  and  spiry. 
1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  I.  xvii.  185  A  Fogg  of  the 
greatest  Density  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Gcog.  II.  311  It  was.  .necessary  to  supply  the 
defect  of  density  by  more  frequent  inspirations.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  xi.  (1870)  361  The  additional  qualities  of  weight, 
attraction,  impenetrability,  elasticity,  density. 

2.  Physics.  The  degree  of  consistence  of  a  body 
or  substance,  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  mass  to 
the  volume,  or  by  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  unit 
of  bulk. 

1665 Phil.  Trans.  I.  31  There  is  in  the  Air.  .such  a  variety 
..both  as  to  their  density  and  rarity.  1696  Whiston  Tit. 
Earth  11.  (1722)  221  More  than  four  times  the  density  of 
Water.  172611*.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  147  The  quantity  of 
Matter  is  as  the  Magnitude  and  Density  conjunctly.  1831 
Brewster  Optics  iii.  25  The  bodies  contained  in  these 
tables  have  all  different  densities.  i88x  Williamson  in 
Nature  No.  618.  415  To  determine  the  vapour  densities  and 
rates  of  diffusion  of  those  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
gaseous  state. 

b.  Electr.  The  quantity  of  electricity  per  unit 
of  volume  or  area. 

1873  Clerk  Max  well  Electr.  <5*  Magn.  (1881  '§64  The  electric 
density  at  a  given  point  on  a  surface  is  the  limiting  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  electricity  within  a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
the  given  point  to  the  area  of  the  surface  contained  within 
the  sphere,  when  its  radius  is  diminished  without  limit. 
1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  T/t.  Electr.  Magn.  I. 
139  A  uniform  ring  of  electricity  of  density  —  1. 

3.  Crowded  state  ;  degree  of  aggregation. 

1851  Nichol  Archil.  Hcav.  154  Not.  .to  sound  depths  by 
ordinary  rules  founded  on  the  numbers  of  the  stars,  but 
rather  to  unfold  densities.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Cornrnw.  II. 
xxxvi.  5  Not  only  these  differences  in  size,  but  the  differences 
in  density  of  population. 

b.  concr.  A  dense  mass  or  aggregation,  rare. 
1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  «§•  It.  Jrnls.  I.  144  Stems,  support¬ 
ing  a  cloud-like  density  of  boughs. 

4.  Photogr.  Opaqueness  of  the  developed  actin- 
ized  film  in  a  negative. 

1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  III.  143  ( Photogr .)  A  rapid 
acquisition  of  density  will  be  the  result. 

5.  fig.  Stupidity,  crassitude. 

1894  A.  Birrf.ll  in  Wcstminst.  Budget  27  July  48/2  The 
density  which  is  sometimes,  .attributed  to  your  party. 

Denso*meter,  another  form  of  Densimeter. 
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Densure,  obs.  form  of  Denshire  v. 

Dent  (dent),  sbP  [A  phonetic  variant  of  col¬ 
lateral  form  of  Dint,  OE.  dynt ;  in  sense  4  app. 
influenced  by  indent  and  its  family,  and  thus  con¬ 
nected  with  Dent  sb.  -] 

+  1.  A  stroke  or  blow,  esp.  with  a  weapon  or  sharp 
instrument:  usually  a  blow  dealt  in  fighting  (  = 
Dint  sb.  i).  Obs. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L .  291  With  a  dente  amyd  the  schelde. 
c  1350  Will.  Paler ne  1215  Ac  he  wij>  dou3ti  dentes  defended 
him  long,  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 915  Ther  schalle  no  knyght 
come  nere  hond,  Fore  dred  of  denttes  ylle.  c  1485  Digby 
Myst.  (1882)  hi.  272  The  dent  of  deth  is  hevyar  than  led. 
c  1570  Preston  Cambyses  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  215  He 
shall  die  by  dent  of  sword.  1596  Stenser  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  15 
Plates  yrent,  Shew'd  all  his  bodie  bare  unto  the  cruell  dent. 
1603  Drayton  Odesxv ii  95  And  many  a  cruell  Dent  Bruised 
his  Helmet. 

+  b.  A  ‘stroke’  or  clap  of  thunder  ;  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  Obs. 

a  1300  Fragm.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  147  The  lifting,  That., 
cometh  after  the  dente.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  2738  A  made  a  cri 
and  a  wonder,  Ase  hit  were  a  dent  offender,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Miller's  T.  621  As  gret  as  it  had  ben  a  thundir  dent,  c  1430 
Lydg.  Bochas  vm.  i.  (1554)  177  b,  By  stroke  of  thundre  dent 
And  fyry  lightning. 

J*  2.  Striking,  dealing  of  blows  ;  vigorous  wield¬ 
ing  of  the  sword  or  other  weapon  (  =  Dint  sb.  2). 

a  1400  Octouian  1555  Here  son  was  doughty  knyght  of 
dente.  1548  Hall  C/iroti.  41  b,  With  mortal  wan  e  and  dent 
of  sworde.  1556  J.  HEYwooD5//V/<7'cy  F.  lix.  32  To  subdew 
the  flies  by  the  swoords  dent,  a  1600  Tourn.  Tottenham  48 
For  to  wynne  my  dorter  wyth  dughtynesse  of  dent. 

+  b.  Striking  distance,  range  or  reach  of  stroke 
(  =  Dintj/;.  2d).  Obs. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  78  There  is  no  birde  that  escapeth 
him  that  commeth  in  his  dent,  but  she  is  his  owne. 

+  3.  ==  Dint.  Obs. 

1597  J.  Payne  Royal  Exch.  3,  I  am  sturred  by  dent  of 
Christian  dutie. 

4.  A  hollow  or  impression  in  a  surface,  such  as 
is  made  by  a  blow  with  a  sharp  or  edged  instru¬ 
ment  ;  an  indentation,  Dint. 

*565  Jewel  Refl.  Harding  Wks.  (1611)  425  We  haue 
thrust  our  fingers  into  the  dents  of  his  nailes.  1612  Brinsley 
Lud.  Lit.  16  Mark  it  with  a  dent  with  the  nayle,  or  a 
pricke  with  a  pen.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  iv.  xix.  II.  233 
O  the  most  noble  and  obedient  Squire  that  ever  had  Sword 
at  a  Girdle,  .or  Dent  in  a  Nose.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New 
Invent,  p.  viii,  Taking  his  Hammer,  he  again  beat  out  the 
dent.  1722  Chamberlayne  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII.  98  The 
fat  Particles  had  such  a  Pinch,  or  Dent,  in  them,  as  I  have 
shewn,  that  there  were  in  the  Globules  of  Flower  of  Wheat. 
1848  Thoreau  Maine  W.  i.  (1867)  51  The  rocks  . .  were 
covered  with  the  dents  made  by  the  spikes  in  the  lumberers’ 
boots.  1857  Geo.  Eliot  Scenes  Cler.  Life ,  Janet's  Repent. 

ii,  Dents  and  disfigurements  in  an  old  family  tankard. 

Dent,  sb.'1  [a.  F.  dent  tooth ;  but  sense  1 

peril,  originated  as  an  extension  of  sense  4  of  prec. 
sb.,  under  the  influence  of  the  Fr.  word,  or  of  indent 
and  its  family.] 

1 1.  An  indentation  in  the  edge  of  anything ;  in 
pi.  applied  both  to  the  incisions  and  the  projections 
or  teeth  between  them.  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Dentes  about  a  leafe  lyke  a  saw,  crenee. 
1660  Bloome  Archil.  A  a,  Denticuli ,  a  broad  plinth  in  the 
cornish  cut  with  dents.  1700  Dryden  Fables ,  Cock  $  Fox 
50  High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal,  In  dents  em¬ 
battl’d  like  a  castle-wall. 

2.  A  tooth,  in  various  technical  uses : 

a.  A  burnishing  tool  used  by  gilders:  sometimes  an  actual 
tooth.  ?  Obs.  b.  Weaving.  One  of  the  splits  or  parallel 
strips  of  metal,  cane,  etc.  forming  the  reed  of  a  loom. 
C.  Carding.  The  wire  staple  that  forms  the  tooth  of  a  card, 
d.  A  tooth  in  a  gear-wheel,  or  in  the  works  of  a  lock. 

1703T.  S.  Art's  Improv.  51  This  is  commonly  practised  upon 
Black  and  Coloured  Wood,  Polishing  them  with  a  Dent.  1831 
G.  R.  Porter  Silk  Manuf.  221  This  saves  the  labour  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  new  threads  through  the  mails  and  dents  of  the  reed. 
1846  G.  White  Treat.  Weaving  53  The  reed  is  made  to  con¬ 
tain  a  certain  number  of  dents  or  splits  in  a  given  space. 
1894  Textile  Manuf.  15  May  196  The  satin  may  be  reeded 
four  in  a  dent  if  desired. 

Dent,  sb2>  local.  A  tough  clay  or  soft  claystone  ; 
esp.  that  found  in  the  joints  and  fissures  of  sandstone 
or  other  strata. 

1864  A.  J effrey  Hist.  Roxburghshire  IV.  iii.  162  The  walls 
of  these  houses  . .  were  cemented  with  pounded  dent. 

Dent,  ppl.  a.  [short  for  dented .] 

1 1.  Em  bossed  [see  Dent  v.  3].  Obs. 

c  1450  Golagros  <$•  Gaw.  66  The  sylour  deir  of  the  deise 
dayntely  wes  dent  With  the  doughtyest  in  thair  dais  dyntis 
couth  dele. 

+  2.  Her.  —  Indented.  Obs. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  v.  (1660)  27  Wrapt  with  dent 
bordure  silver  shining. 

3.  Dent  corn  :  a  variety  of  Indian  corn  having  a 
dent  or  depression  in  each  kernel.  U.S. 

Dent,  v.  [A  variant  of  Dint  v.  :  see  Dent  jA1] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  dent  in,  as  with  a  blow  upon 
a  surface  ;  to  mark  with  a  dent  or  dents  ;  to  indent. 

1388,  1398  [see  Denting  vbl.  sb.  2,  1].  C1440  Promp. 

Parv.  118  Dentyn  or  yndentyn,  indento.  1530  Palsgr. 
51 1/2,  I  dente,  Jenfondre  ..  se  howe  it  hath  dented  in  his 
harnesse.  1559  Sackville  Induct,  xii.  7  So  dented  were  her 
cheekes  with  fall  of  teares.  1691  '1'.  H[  ale]  A cc.  New  Invent. 
p.  viii,  With  which  blow  it  was  not  broken  but  dented.  1703 
T.  N.  City  <5*  C.  Purchaser  i6x#  Jumping  upon  it  with  the 
Heals  of  ones  Shooes  will  dent  it.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat. 

iii.  (1879)  62  The  fragments  had  been  blown  off  with  force 


sufficient  to  dent  the  wall.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asph.  I. 
294  Armour  that  had  been  battered  and  dented  at  Cressy. 

2.  To  imprint,  impress,  implant  with  a  stroke  or 
impact. 

C1450  Golagros  <5*  Gaw.  824  Suppose  his  dyntis  be  deip 
den  tit  in  your  scheild.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  in.  (1822)  246 
This  yoikwes  maid  of  thresperis,  of  quhilkis  twa  wardentit 
in  the  erde.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  II.  407  The  tracks 
of  horses’  hoofs  deeply  dented  in  the  road. 

f  3.  To  emboss,  set,  inlay.  Obs. 

c  1440  Bone  Flor.  326  The  pyllers  that  stonde  in  the  halle, 
Are  dentyd  wyth  golde  and  cltere  crystalle.  c  1475  Rauf 
Coilyar  667  Dyainountes  full  dantely  dentit  betwene. 

4.  intr.  a.  To  enter  or  sink  in,  so  as  to  make 
a  dent  or  indentation,  b.  To  become  indented,  as 
a  plastic  surface  when  pressed  with  something 
pointed  or  edged. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  lix.  (1495)  274  Yf  thou 
thrystest  thy  fyngere  vpon  the  postume  it  denteth  in.  Ibid. 
xvii.  lxxiv.  648  Yf  the  fynger  dynteth  in  therto  and  finde  it 
nesshe.  1611  Stafford  Niobe  40  His  cheekes,  denting-in, 
as  if  he  were  still  sucking  at  a  bottle.  1869  Eng.  Mech. 
3  Dec.  271/1  You  will  see  it  dent,  for  it  is  elastic. 

"[5.  To  aim  a  penetrating  blow  (at).  Obs. 

1580  Lyly  Euphues {A.xh.) 2,72,  So  my  heart,  .dented  at  with 
y°  arrowes  of  thy  burning  affections. 

Dental  (de’ntal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.  or  ?med. 
L.  dental-is ,  f.  dens,  dent-em  tooth  ;  cf.  F.  dental 
(1611  in  Cotgr.).  Ancient  L.  had  dentdle  (in  form 
the  neuter  of  dentdlis)  =  ‘  share-beam  of  a  plough  ’]. 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  tooth. 

Dental  arch ,  the  arched  or  curved  line  of  the  teeth  in  the 
mouth  ;  dental  cavity ,  the  natural  hollow  of  a  tooth,  which 
is  filled  by  the  dental  pulp.  Dental  formula ,  a  formula  or 
concise  tabular  statement  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  teeth 
possessed  by  a  mammal ;  the  numbers  in  the  upper  and  the 
lower  row  are  written  above  and  below  a  horizontal  line,  like 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  :  see  Denti¬ 
tion  2. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  77/2  To  vse  this, 
and  the  other  dentalle  poulders.  1650  Bulwer  AntJiro- 
pomet.  Pref.,  To  sway  It  downwards,  and  the  Dental  root 
display.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  53  Dentall 
sockets,  i860  Hartwig  Sea  $  Wond.  vi.  72  The  cetaceans 
are  either  without  a  dental  apparatus,  or  provided  with 
teeth.  1894  Times  (Weekly  ed.)  16  Feb.  133/4  Dental  disease 
. .  became  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

b.  Dealing  with  the  teeth  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
dentistry.  Dental  apparatus,  chisel,  drill,  file , 
forceps,  hammer,  etc.,  apparatus  and  instruments 
used  in  dentistry. 

1870  {title),  Dental  Diploma  Question.  1874  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.,  Dental  chisel,  .drill,  .fie  [etc.].  Ibid.,  Dental  pump, 
an  apparatus  for  withdrawing  the  saliva  from  the  mouth 
during  dental  operations.  1878  L.  P.  Meredith  Teeth 
p.  viii,  Opening  the  doors  of  dental  knowledge  to  the  people. 
1890  Tunes  20  Aug.  11/2  A  Dental  School  is  attached  to  the 
Hospital. 

2.  Phonology.  Pronounced  by  applying  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  the  front  upper  teeth,  as  the  con¬ 
sonants  t,  d,  J),  ft,  n. 

In  some  languages,  as  in  English,  t ,  d,  n  are  not  strictly 
dental,  but  alveolar',  i.e.  the  contact  is  with  the  gum  close 
behind  the  teeth. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  87  The  Hebrewes 
name  their  letters,  some  gutturall,  because  they  are  pro¬ 
nounced  more  in  the  throat  :  others,  dentall,  because  a  man 
cannot  wel  pronounce  them  without  the  teeth.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  198.  ^1794  Sir  W.  Jones  in  Asiat.  Res.  (1799) 

I.  12  Each  of  the  dental  sounds  is  hard  or  soft,  sharp  or 
obtuse.  1855  Forbes  Huidustant Gram.  (1868)  5,  j  is  much 
softer  and  more  dental  than  the  English  d.  1877  Sweet 
Handbk.  Phonetics  31-2  This  class  is  commonly  called 
‘dental’,  but  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  not  necessarily 
brought  against  the  teeth. 

B.  sb.  1.  Phonology.  A  dental  consonant. 

a  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  in  Asiat.  Res.  (1799)  I.  11  Next  came 
different  classes  of  dentals.  1884  American  IX.  105  Such 
a  phonetic  law  does  not  account  for  the  word  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  no  dental  being  present. 

2.  humorously .  A  tooth. 

1837  Landor  Pentameron  Wks.  1846  II.  344,  I  would  not 
voluntarily  be  under  his  manifold  rows  of  dentals. 

3.  Arch.  =  Dentil. 

1761  Kirby  Pcrspect.  Architect.  39  From  the  dentals 
already  drawn  the  others  are  to  be  taken,  and  also  the  den¬ 
ticles.  1857  Birch  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  195  The  abacus 
red,  the  dentals  yellow,  with  a  red  boss. 

4.  Zool.  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  Dentalium  or 
family  Dentaliidse ;  a  tooth-shell. 

1678  Phillips,  Dental,  a  small  Shelfish  . .  hollow  like  a 
little  tube,  and  acuminated,  a  1728  Woodward  (J.),  The 
shell  of  a  dental. 

5.  A  sea  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Denlex. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Dentate  is  a  name  given  by 
some  to  a  fish  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  common  in 
the  markets  of  Italy,  a  1850  Rossetti  Dante  Circ.  11. 
Months  Mar.,  Salmon,  eel  and  trout,  Dental  and  dolphin. 

Dentalite  (de’ntalait).  Palixont.  [f.  Dentalium 
(see  prec.  4)  +  -ite.]  A  fossil  tooth-shell. 

1828  in  Webster.  1847  Craig,  Dentalite ,  Dentalithe ,  a 
fossil  dentalium. 

Dentality  (dentaediti).  [f.  Dental  +  -ity  : 
cf.  nasality .]  Dental  quality. 

Mod.  In  Irish,  the  dentSlity  of  t  and  d  is  very  marked. 

Dentalize  (de'ntabiz),  v.  [f.  Dental  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  make  dental,  change  into  a  dental  sound. 
Hence  Dentalization. 


1861  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  Asiatic  Sec.  Bengal 336  The  element 
ir{ . .  was  probably  lengthened  and  dentalized.  1875  —  in 
At.  y.  Nation  XX.  116/2  The  letters  d,  n,  and  t,  where 
lingual,  were,  we  surmise,  first  dentalized.  1876  Douse 
Grimm's  L.  §  55.  135  Cases  of  dentalization. 

+  Dentar  (dcntai),  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  ad. 
F.  dentaire,  ad.  L.  dentdri-us  :  see  Dentary.]  = 
Dental  i. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  A  nat.  39  The  superior  and  anterior 
dentar  canal.  Ibid.  461  The  posterior  and  superior  dentar 
branches. 

+  Dentarie.  Obs.  rare.  Anglicized  form  of 
Hot.  L.  Dentaria  (Toothwort),  a  genus  of  cruci¬ 
ferous  plants. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  v.  153  The  other  kind  [of  Dames 
Violets  or  Gilofloures]  is  known  by  the  name  of  Dentarie, 
and  is  not  otherwise  known  to  us. 

Dentary  (de'ntari),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  and  Altai. 
[ad.  L.  dentari-us  (4th  c.),  f.  dens ,  dent-em  tooth : 
see  -ary.  (In  F.  dentaire ,  1 700  in  Hatzf.)] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
teeth  ;  dental.  Dentary  bone :  =  Dentary  sb. 

1830  R.  Knox  Bcclard’s  A  nat.  136  As  far  as  the  dentary 
papilla  or  pulp.  1870  Rolleston  Anint.  Life  Introd.  44 
The  dentary  bone  of  the  Crocodile. 

.B.  sb.  A  bone  forming  part  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  classes  of  Vertebrates  below  Mammalia,  and 
bearing  the  teeth  when  these  are  present. 

1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II.  67/1  The  anterior 
piece  . .  which  supports  the  teeth,  is  called  the  ‘  dentary 
1880  Gunther  Fishes  54  The  largest  piece  is  tooth-bearing, 
and  hence  termed  dentary. 

II  Dentata  (dentiTta).  Anat.  [L.  fem.  of  den- 
talus  adj.  ‘toothed’  (sc.  vertebra)  d\  The  second 
cervical  vertebra,  also  called  axis :  see  Axis  1  2. 

1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Vertebrae,  The  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  . .  The  second  is  called  . .  also  vertebra  dentata. 
1811  Hooper  Diet.  852/1  'The  second  vertebra  is  called 
dentata.  1847  Youatt  Horse  ix.  211  The  second  bone  of  the 
neck  is  the  dentata,  having  a  process  like  a  tooth,  by  which 
it  forms  a  joint  with  the  first  bone.  1881  Mivart  Cat  43. 

Dentate  (de'ntiBt),  a.  [ad.  L.  dentdt-us,  f.  dens , 
dent-em  tooth :  see  -ate  2  2.]  Having  ‘  teeth  ’  or 
tooth-like  projections  along  the  edge ;  toothed. 
Chiefly  in  Zool.  and  Bot.  ;  in  Bot.  spec,  of  leaves 
having  sharp  teeth  directed  outwards. 

1810  W.  Roxburgh  in  Asiat.  Res.  XI.  350  With  the 
margin  elegantly  laciniate-dentate.  1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  34  Shell  gibbous  ..  outer  Up  generally_  dentate. 
1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  271  The  leaf  is  merely 
toothed  (dentate\  1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  157  Lamellae 
of  the  cells  dentate  or  denticulate. 

b.  In  comb.,  as  dentate-crenate,  etc.  :  see  Den- 
tato-.  Hence  De'ntately  adv. 

1847  in  Craig. 

Dentated  (demoted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED.]  =  prec. 

I7S3  Chambers  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Dentated  Leaf.  1761  Gaertner 
ill  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I.  78  Nor  has  it  a  dentated  margin.  1835 
Kirby  Hab.  <5-  Inst.  Anim.  I.  vi.  204  A  beautifully  dentated 
suture,  resembling  the  dog’s  tooth  of  a  Gothic  arch.  1865 
Lubbock  Preh.  Times  133  Saws . .  with  their  edges  somewhat 
rudely  dentated. 

Dentation  (dent^'Jsn).  [n.  of  condition,  f. 
stem  of  L.  dentdt-us :  see  prec.  and  -ation.  Cf. 
L.  tabuldtio,  f.  tabu/dt-us.\  The  condition  or  fact 
of  being  dentate  ;  toothing. 

1802  Paley  Nat.  TJieol.  xiii,  How  in  particular  did  it  [the 
woodpecker’s  bill]  get  its  barb,  its  dentation  ?  1852  Dana 
Crust.  1.  253  The  same  species  varies  much  in  the  dentation 
of  the  arm.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  4.  97  Dentation 
relates  to  mere  marginal  incision. 

Denta’to-,  combining  adverbial  form  of  L. 
dentatus,  prefixed  to  other  adjs.  in  the  sense  ‘  den- 
tately — ’,  ‘dentate  and — ’,  as  dentalo-angulate , 
having  dentate  angles ;  dentato-ciliale,  having  the 
margin  dentate  with  cilia ;  dentato-costate,  having 
dentate  or  toothed  ribs ;  dentato-crcnate,  crenate 
but  approaching  dentate  ;  dentato-seiTate,  having 
serrations  approaching  the  character  of  teeth ; 
denlato-setaceous,  having  the  margin  dentate,  with 
setae  or  bristles ;  dentato-sinuate,  ‘  having  points 
like  teeth  on  excavated  borders  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lexi). 

In  these  combinations  dentate-  is  often  used,  as  dentate- 
crenate,  - serrate ,  - sinuate ,  etc. 

1828  Webster,  Dentato-sinuate.  1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848) 
594  Margin  . .  with  dentato-setaceous  calicles.  1866  Trcas. 
Bot.,  Dcntato-laciniate,  when  toothings  are  irregularly  ex¬ 
tended  into  long  points. 

Dent  de  lion,  dentdelyon :  see  Dandelion. 

Dente,  obs.  form  of  Dainty. 

Dented  (dented),  ppl.  a.  [orig.  f.  Dent  v.  + 
-ed  ;  but  afterwards  identified  with,  and  assimi¬ 
lated  in  sense  to,  L.  dentatus,  F.  dentt  toothed.] 

f  1.  Bent  inward  ;  incurved,  hollowed.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xcv.  (1405)  842  The 
teeth  [of  a  serpent]  ben  dentyd  Inwarde  and  ben  crokyd 
[transfigit  acnleo  4-  dente  jtectitur  in  se],  1583  Stany- 
hurst  /Ends  1.  (Arb.)  28  His  ships  hee  kenneld  . .  vnder  an 
angle  Of  rock  deepe  dented  [sub  rape  cavatd).  1607  Topsell 
Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  340  This  vulgar  kinde  of  hysena  . .  in 
the  middle  of  his  back,  .is  a  little  crooked  or  dented. 

j-  2.  Hollow,  sunken.  Obs. 

1540  Surrey  Poems ,  How  no  age  is  content  16,  I  saw  my 
withered  skin  How  it  doth  shew  my  dented  chews,  the  flesh 
was  worn  so  thin. 
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3.  Havingdentsor indentations, indented, toothed; 
fin  Her.  =  Indented  (obs.). 

1552  Huloet,  Dented,  crena/us.  1572  Bossewell  A  rmorie 
li.  30  Ermyne  on  a  chiefe  dented,  Gules.  1578  Lyte  Do- 
doens  11.  vi.  153  His  leaves  be  ..  dented  or  tothed.  1692 
Banister  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  672  There  is  a  small  [shell] 
of  the  Land-kind,  with  a  dented  Aperture.  1776  Withering 
Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  371  Leaves  . .  slightly  dented  at  the 
end.  1822  J.  Flint  Lett.  Amcr.  87  The  ragged,  and  dented 
edges  of  the  strata. 

Dentel.  Arch.  [ad.  F.  dentellc  (formerly  -tie), 
now  used  in  sense  of  1 6th  c.  dentillc.]  =  Dentil. 

1850  Leitch  tr.  M tiller's  A  nc.  A  rt  §  189.  170  Blending  of  the 
Ionic  dentels  with  the  Doric  triglyphs.  1876  Gwilt  Encycl. 
Archit.  Gloss.,  Dentils  or  Dentels,  the  small  square  blocks 
or  projections  in  the  bed  mouldings  of  cornices  in  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  Composite,  and  occasionally  Doric  orders. 

Dentelated,  dentellated  (dentel^ted), 
ppl.  a.  [Formed  after  F.  dentett  c  toothed,  toothie  ; 
full  of  iags  resembling  little  teeth  \  Cotgr.  (in 
Thierry  1564),  f.  OF.  dentele ,  mod.F.  dentelle , 
dim.  of  dent  tooth.]  Having  small  teeth,  inden¬ 
tations,  or  notches ;  finely  indented. 

1797  W.  Tooke  Gaik.  II  (1798)  III.  xiv.  409  note,  Ankar- 
stroem  was  armed  with  a  dentelated  poignard.  1824  Heber 
Jrnl.  (ed.  2)  II.  xxi.  398  The  wall  is  high,  with  dentellated 
battlements  and  lofty  towers.  1885  Agnes  M.  Clerke  Pop. 
Hist.  A stroii.  go  A  very  fine  red  band,  irregularly  dente¬ 
lated,  or  as  it  were  crevassed. 

Dentelle  (dente-l,  Fr.  dantg-1).  [a.  F.  denteUe, 
orig.  little  tooth,  hence  lace,  a  triangular  facet, 
etc.,  in  OF.  dentele  (i  4th  c.),  dim.  of  dent  tooth.] 

||  1.  Lace  [Fr.]. 

1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock  ( 1861)  40  That  delicate  border 
of  dentelle. 

2.  Bookbinding.  ‘An  ornamental  tooling  resem¬ 
bling  notching  or  lace  ’  (Knight  Diet.  Mechi). 

3.  atlrib. 

1892  J.  T.  Bent  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland  iv.  116 
Two  feet  below  begins  the  dentelle  pattern. 

Dentelure  (de-htehuaj).  Zool.  rare.  [a.  F. 
dentelure  denticulated  border,  toothing,  f.  denteli 
denticulated :  see  -dee.  In  quot.  app.  associated 
with  cliaussure,  coiffure ,  etc.]  Set  or  provision 
of  teeth. 

1877  Coues  Fur  Aniin.  xi.  325  The  whole  dentelure  is 
modified  in  adaptation  to  a  piscivorous  regimen. 

Center :  see  Denture. 

Denteuous,  var.  of  Dainteous  a.  Obs. 

Denti-,  combining  form  of  L.  dens,  dent-em, 
tooth,  dent-es  teeth.  De-ntifactor,  a  machine  for 
making  artificial  teeth.  Dentilabial  a.,  having 
relation  to  both  teeth  and  lips.  Dentilingual  a., 
of  or  formed  by  teeth  and  tongue  ;  also  used  as  sb. 
(sc.  consonant,  sound,  etc.),  j*  Denti'loquent  a., 
speaking  through  the  teeth  (Blount,  1656);  so 
t  Denti'loqnist,  ‘  one  that  speaks  through  the 
teeth’;  f  Denti  Toquy,  ‘the  act  or  habit  of 
speaking  through  the  teeth  ’  (Ash),  f  Dentimo- 
lar y  a.,  belonging  to  the  molar  teeth  or  grinders. 
Denti’parous  a.,  producing  teeth.  De'ntiphone, 
an  instrument  for  conveying  sound  to  the  inner  ear 
through  the  teeth,  an  Audi  phone. 

1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  iv.  64  A  dentilabial  instead  of 
a  purely  labial  sound.  Ibid.  65  Real  dentilinguals  pro¬ 
duced  between  the  tongue  and  teeth.  1651  Biggs  New 
Disp.  r  284  Dentimolary  operations.  1849-52  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  897/1  The  vascular  dentiparous  membrane  which 
lines  the  alveolar  cavities. 

+  Dentiate,  v.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  dentire .] 

1623  Cockeram.  Dentiate ,  to  breed  teeth. 

+  De'utical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  dens,  dent-  tooth 
+  -10  +  -al.]  «=  Dental  a.  1  b. 

1776  ‘  Courtney  Melmoth  1  Pupilof  Pleas.  II.  216  A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Toothpicking,  wherein  I  show  the  precise  method  of 
holding,  handling,  .and  replacing  the  dentical  instruments. 

De-ntieate,  v.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  dentiedre  to 
move  the  teeth  (Papias)  ;  cf.  It.  dentiedre  to  pinch, 
to  nible,  or  brouse  with  one’s  teeth.]  To  bite  or 
crush  with  the  teeth. 

1799  Sporting  Mag.  XIII.  37  Masticate,  denticate,  chump, 
grind  and  swallow. 

Denticete  (demtisft),  a.  [f.  L.  dent-em  tooth 
+  cet-us  whale.]  Toothed  (as  a  whaleb 
1885  Wood  Whale  in  Longnt.  Mag.  V.  550  The  two  halves 
of  the  lower  jaw,  instead  of  being  pressed  closely  against 
each  other,  as  in  the  Denticete  whale,  are  strongly  bowed  | 
outwards,  much  in  the  f<Jtm  of  a  parenthesis  (). 

Denticle  (demtik’l),  sb.  (a.)  [ad.  L.  denti- 
culus,  dim.  of  dent-em  tooth.  Cf.  Denticule.] 

1.  A  small  tooth  or  tooth-like  projection.  (In 
quot.  1391,  a  pointer  on  the  ‘rete’  of  the  astro¬ 
labe.) 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  23  Thin  Almury  is  cleped  the 
denticle  of  capricorne  or  elles  the  kalkuler.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoens  1.  xeix.  140  Leaves  dented  round  aboute  with  small 
denticles.  1761  Gaertner  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  81,  5  small 
denticles,  that  surround  a  cavity  placed  in  their  middle. 
1877  Huxley  Anat.  Into.  Anim.  v.  237  Two  powerful  teeth 
..besides  minute  accessory  denticles.  1881  Mivart  in 
Nature  No.  615.  337  A  sharp  tooth,  or  denticle,  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  each  claw. 

2.  Arch.  —  Dentil. 

1674  Blount  Glossogr .,  Denticle., also  that  part  of  the 
Chapiter  of  a  Pillar,  which  is  cut  and  graven  like  teeth.  ' 


1723  Chambers  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat.  Arc/iit.  I.  40  The 
distances  of  the  Columns,  .are  adjusted  by  a  certain  number 
of  Denticles  . .  the  first  Denticle  A ,  and  the  last  B,  being 
each  cut  . .  by  the  . .  Axes  of  the  Columns.  Ibid.  43  The 
Denticle  is  that  large  square  Moulding  underneath  the 
Ovolo.  1761  Kirby  Perspect.  Architect.  39  From  the 
dentals  already  drawn  the  others  are  to  be  taken,  and  also 
the  denticles. 

t  B.  adj.  Toothed,  denticulated.  Obs. 

1574  Eden  tr.  Taisner's  de  Natura  Magnctis  Ded., 
Turned  or  moued  with  certayne  litle  denticle  wheeles. 

Denticular  (denti’kh/lai),  a.  [f.  L.  denticul- 
11s  (see  prec.)  +  -ar.  Cf.  mod.F.  dentieulaire. ] 

1.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  small  tooth. 

1878  Bell  Gegeubauer's  Comp.  Anat.  160  Converted  into 

a  gizzard  by  the  development  of  denticular  processes. 

2.  Arch.  Characterized  by  having  dentils. 

1842-76  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit.  m.  i.  817  The  difference 

between  the  mutular  and  denticular  Doric  lies  entirely  in 
the  entablature. 

Denticulate  (denti'kiwlA),  a.  [ad.  L.  denlicu- 
lat-us,  f.  dcnticul-us :  see  Denticle  and  -ate  2  2.] 

1.  Having  small  teeth  or  tooth-like  projections  ; 
finely  toothed. 

i66t  Lovell  Hist.  A nim.  .4  Min.  Introd. ,  Of  a  denticulate 
asperity.  1826  Good  Bk.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  41  The  bill . .  den¬ 
ticulate  or  toothed.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  18  Sepals 
denticulate. 

2.  Arch.  =  Denticular  2.  3.  In  comb. 

1856  8  W.  Clark  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  II.  383  Bill 
subulate. .with  margins  denticulate-serrate.  1872  Oliver 
Elem.  Bot.  App.  308  Leaves,  .denticulate-serrate. 

Hence  Denti  culately  adv.,  in  a  denticulate 
manner,  with  denticulation.  1847  in  Craig. 

Often  in  Bot.  and  Zool.,  as  dcnticidately  serrated,  cili¬ 
ated,  etc. 

Denticulated  (denti-kb/lehed),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  + -ED.]  1.  =prec.  1. 

1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  48  Supposing  both  wheels  to 
be  denticulated,  the  little  wheel  will  with  its  teeth  describe 
lines.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  IV.  xxxviii.  49 
With  a  denticulated  margin.  1869  Phipson  tr.  Guillemin  s 
The  Sun  (1870)  244  The  passage  of  the  Sun’s  rays  along  the 
denticulated  edge  of  the  moon. 

2.  Arch.  =prec.  2. 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  447  They  are  called 
Dentils  ;  and  the  cornices  are  said  to  be  denticulated. 

Denticulation  (denthkmD1  jhn).  [f.  L.  denti- 
cul-us  (see  Denticle)  +  -ation  :  cf.  dentation. ] 
The  condition  of  being  denticulate  or  finely  toothed; 
usually  concr.  an  instance  of  this ;  a  series  of  small 
teeth  or  tooth-like  projections  (mostly  in  pi.). 

1681  Grew  Muszeum  (J.),  The  denticulation  of  the  edges  of 
the  bill,  or  those  small  oblique  incisions  made  for  the  better 
retention  of  the  prey.  1829  Loudon  Encycl .  Plants  609 
Branches  flat,  linear,  leafless.  Denticulations  flower  bearing. 
1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  477  The  teeth  have  a  smooth  margin 
without  denticulations.  1874  Moggridge  Ants  <$•  Spiders 
Supp.  259  The  denticulation  of  the  tarsal  claws,  .is  similar. 

Denticule  (demtikiwl).  Arch.  [a.  F .  denticule 
(1545  in  transl.  of  Vitruvius),  ad.  L.  denticul-us 
little  tooth,  dim.  of  dens,  dent-em  tooth  :  see  -cule. 
Also  used  in  Latin  form.]  =  Dentil  b. 

1563  Shute  Archit.  Cj  b,  In  Corona,  ye  shal  make  Denti- 
culos.  Ibid.  C  iv  a,  They  haue  added  Echinus,  and  Den- 
ticuli.  1846  Worcester,  Denticule  (Arch.),  the  flat  pro¬ 
jecting  part  of  a  cornice,  on  which  dentils  are  cut.  Francis. 

Dentie,  obs.  form  of  Dainty  ;  esp.  in  phrase  By 
Gods  dentie,  by  God’s  dignity  or  honour. 

1564-78  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest,  (j  888)  62  V.  Gods 
dentie,  Jacke  sauce,  whence  came  you?  R.  How  pretely 
you  can  call  verlet  and  sweare  by  Gods  dentie  1 

t  Dentient  (de’npent),  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
dentient-em  ‘  teething  ’,  pr.  pple.  of  dentire  to  cut 
the  teeth.]  Teething. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  248  An  Infant  of  a  year  old,  who 
is  dentient  and  febrient. 

Dentifaetor :  see  under  Denti-. 
Dentification  (demtifik^jan).  [f.  L.  dens, 
dent-em  tooth  +  -fication.  The  cognate  verb 
would  be  dentify.  So  in  mod.F.  (Littre.)]  Con¬ 
version  into  the  substance  of  a  tooth,  formation  of 
dentine.  (Cf.  ossification.') 

1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  564  A  change  in  form  of 
the  dental  pulp  prior  to  its  dentification. 

Dentiform  demtif/um),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *denli- 
form-is  (used  in  mod.L.),  f.  dent-em  tooth  :  see 
-form.  So  F.  dentiforme  (Littre).]  Of  the  form 
of  a  tooth,  tooth-shaped,  odontoid. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xxi.  (1737)  93  Their  Dentiform 
Vertebra.  1843  Portlock  Geol.  213  Carbonate  of  lime  ..  in 
prismatic,  rhomboidal,  and  dentiform  crystals. 

+  De-ntiformed,  a.  Obs.  =  prec. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  19  The  cause  of  the  second 
Vertebres  mouyng,  and  of  the  dentiformed  Processe. 

+  Denti'fric,  a.  Obs.rai-e.  =next. 

1760  Lond.  Mag.  XXIX.  204  The  Dentifrick  Elaboratory 
of  the  celebrated  Professor  Webb. 

t  Denti’frical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*denlifric-us  (cf.  Dentifrice)  -i-  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  dentifrice,  teeth-cleansing. 

1806  R.  Winstanley  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXI.  389  As  to 
its  dentifrical  properties. 

t  Dentifricator  (de-ntifrikfhtai).  Obs.  [f.  L. 
dent-em  tooth  +  friedtor  one  who  rubs,  after  L. 
dentifricium . ]  A  professional  cleanser  of  teeth. 


c  1700  D.  G.  Harangues  of  Quack  Doctors  13  Doctor, 
Chymist,  and  Dentrificator.  1752  A.  Murphy  Gray' s-Inn 
Jrnl.  No.  12  The  Profession  I  have  taken  up.  .is  that  of  a 
Dentifricator,  or  what  the  Vulgar  call  a  Cleaner  of  Teeth. 

Dentifrice  (de-ntifris).  [a.  F.  dentifrice  (15th 
c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  dentifricium,  f.  dent-em  tooth 
+ fricare  to  rub.]  A  powder  or  other  preparation 
for  rubbing  or  cleansing  the  teeth  ;  a  tooth-powder 
or  tooth-paste ;  also  applied  to  liquid  preparations. 

1558  Warde  tr.  Alexis  Seer.  i.  fol.  53  a,  Dentifrices  or  rub¬ 
bers  for  the  teeth  of  great  perfection,  for  to  make  them  cleane. 
1594  Plat  Jewell-ho .,  Diucrse  New  E.xpcr.  74  Sweet  and 
delicate  dentifrices  or  rubbers  for  the  teeth.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  II.  591  The  best  dentifrices  for  to  cleanse  or  whiten 
the  teeth,  be  made  of  the  pumish.  1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2985/4  An  excellent  Dentrifice,  or  Powder,  for  cleansing 
Teeth.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  92  Myrrh  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Dentrifice.  1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  323 
Camphor  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  dentifrices. 

Dentigerous  (denti’dgerss),  a.  Zool.  and 
Anat.  [f.  L.  type  *denti-ger  tooth-bearing  + 
-ous  :  in  mod.F.  dcntiglre. ]  Bearing  teeth. 

1 839- 47 [Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  979/2  The.  .membrane  lining 
the  dentigerous  cavity..  1847-9  Ibid.  IV.  288/1  The  teeth 
of  the  dentigerous  Saurian . .  reptiles  are . .  simple.  1870  Rol- 
leston  Aniin.  Life  6  The  jaws  are  generally  dentigerous. 

Dentil  (deuitil).  Arch.  Also  7  dentile.  [a. 
obs.  F.  dentillc  (16th  c.  in  Littre)  ;  a  fem.  deriv.  of 
dent ;  cf.  Pr.  dentilh  masc. L.  denti  cuius,  dim.  of 
dens,  dent-em  tooth.  See  also  Denticule,  Dentel.] 
Each  of  the  small  rectangular  blocks,  resembling 
a  row  of  teeth,  under  the  bed-moulding  of  the 
cornice  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Composite,  and 
sometimes  Doric,  orders. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  71  The  Dentiles  at  three  pence  per 
foot.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  1,  Dentles  [in 
architecture],  dentuli.  1849  Freeman  Archit.  113  The 
dentils  introduced  just  under  the  cornice,  .are  a  great  source 
of  richness.  1865  C.  T.  Newton  Trav.  Levant  xxviii.  307 
A  stone  forming  the  angle  of  a  small  pediment,  with  dentils 
coarsely  executed. 

+  b.  transf.  That  member  of  the  entablature  in 
which  the  dentils  (when  present)  are  cut.  Obs. 

1726  Leoni  Alberti* s  Archit.  II.  40  b,  An  upright  cyma- 
tium  ;  and  over  that  a  plain  dentil.  1789  P.  Smyth  tr. 
Aldrich's  Archit.  (1818)  89  A  reglet  divided,  its  parts  alter¬ 
nately  omitted,  is  called  a  dentil, 
c.  at t rib. 

1754  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  38  That  . .  a 
Parapet  Wall  be  erected,  adorned  with  a  Dentil  Cornice. 
1812-6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <$-  Art  I.  180  Under  the 
modillions  is.placed  an  ovolo,  and  then  a  fillet  and  the  dentil 
face,  which  is  often  left  uncut  in  exterior  work.  1823  P. 
Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  474  The  dentil-bands  should  re¬ 
main  uncut.  1865  J.  G.  Nichols  in  Hci'ald <5-  Geneal.  July 
254  The  classical  dentil  moulding. 

Dentilabial :  see  under  Denti-. 

De’ntilated,  ppl.  a.  [Variant  of  Dentelated, 
after  Dentil.]  ‘  Formed  like  teeth;  having  teeth.’ 
So  Dentilation,  ‘the  formation  of  teeth,  denti¬ 
tion’  (Worcester,  1846);  denticulation  (of  a  mar¬ 
gin),  perforation  of  postage  stamps. 

1867  Philatelist  I.  29  The  regulation  and  perfection  of  the 
dentilation. 

Dentile  (dentil).  Concliol.  [var.  of  Dentil, 
obs.  F.  dentille. ]  (See  quots.) 

1864  Webster,  Den  tile  (Conch.),  a  small  tooth  like  that  of 
a  saw.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex..,  Dentile ,  a  term  applied  to  a 
small  sharp  tooth-like  projection  on  the  border  of  a  shell. 

Dentilingual, -loquent,  etc. :  see  under  Denti-  . 
Dentinal  (de-ntinal),  a.  [f.  Dentine  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  dentine. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  382/2  The  calcification  of  the 
dentinal  pulp.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  Introd.  45  The 
dentinal  tissue  is  free  from  anchylosis  with  the  alveolus. 

Dentine,  dentin  (dentin).  Anat.  [f.  L. 
dent-em  tooth  +  -ine.]  The  bard  tissue,  resem¬ 
bling  bone  but  usually  denser,  which  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  teeth. 

1840- 5  Owen  Odontography  I.  Introd.  3,  I  propose  to  call 
the  substance  which  forms  the  main  part  of  all  teeth  ‘dentine  ’ 
..‘Dentine’  consists  of  an  organized  animal  basis  disposed 
in  the  form  of  extremely  minute  tubes  and  cells,  and  of 
earthy  particles.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  565  Well- 
formed  dentine  is  uniformly  dense  and  ivory-like. 

Denting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dent  v.  +  -ing  b] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dent,  q.v. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  xvn.  clxii.  (1495)  709  After 
many  manere  castynge,  hewynge,  dentynge,  and  planynge. 
1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Abolladura,  denting  in  with 
blowes,  beating  in,  contusio. 
t  2.  The  result  of  this  action  ;  an  indentation. 

1388  Wyclif  Ex.  xxvi.  17  Twei  dentyngis  [1382  rabitis] 
schulen  be  in  the  sidis  of  a  table,  bi  which  a  table  schal 
be  ioyned  to  another  table. 

+  3.  Arch.  =  Dentil.  Obs. 

1730  A.  Gordon  Maffei  s  Amphith.  367  The  great  Cornish, 
with  Modilions  and  Dentings. 

De*nting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
dents ;  +  that  strikes  a  blow. 

I575  Appius  Sp  Virginia  Epil.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  155 
But  denting  death  will  cause  them  all  to  grant  this  world 
as  vain. 

Dentinoid,  a.  [f.  Dentine  +  -onx]  Like  or 
of  the  character  of  dentine. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dentinoid  tumour ,  a  dental  osteoma 
arising  from  the  crown  of  the  tooth  ;  so  called  from  its  struc¬ 
ture  being  like  dentine  covered  with  enamel. 
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Dentiparous,  -phone  :  see  under  Denti-. 

Dentiro'ster.  Omith.  rare.  [a.  F.  denti- 
rostre,  ad.  mod.L.  dentirostr-is ,  f.  L.  denti-  tooth 
+  rostrum  beak,  of  which  the  pi.  Dcntirostres  was 
introduced  by  Cuvier  as  the  name  of  a  family  of 
birds.]  A  member  of  the  Dcntirostres  or  Passerine 
birds  having  a  tooth  or  notch  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  mandible.  By  Cuvier  applied  to  an  immense 
assemblage  of  birds  having  no  natural  relations  ; 
by  more  recent  naturalists  restricted  to  the  Turdoid 
or  thrush-like  Passeres  or  Insessores. 

[1839  Jardine  Brit.  Birds  II.  53  The  first  of  the  great 
tribes  into  which  the  insessorial  birds  are  separated,  the 
Dentirostres.]  1847  Craig,  Dcntirosters ,  Dentirostres. 

Hence  Dentiro’stral,  Dentiro’strate  adjs. ,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dentirostres  ;  having  a  toothed  beak. 

1841  Proc.  Bcnu.  Nat.  Club  I.  251  The  Dentirostral  tribe. 
1847  Craig,  Dentirostrate.  1876  Amer.  Cycl.  XV.  727 
A  very  large  family  of  dentirostral  birds.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Le. r.,  Dentirostrate,  having  the  characters  of  the  Denti - 
rostres. 

Dentiscalp.  [ad.  L.  dentiscalpium  toothpick, 
f.  Denti-  +  scalp-erc  to  scrape,  scratch.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Dentiscalp ,  an  instrument  to  scrape 
the  teeth,  a  tooth-picker.  1708  W.  King  Cookery  iii,  Re¬ 
marks  from  the  ancients  concerning  dentiscalps,  vulgarly 
called  tooth-picks.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech Dentiscalp , 
an  instrument  for  scaling  teeth. 

[Dentise,  -ize,  v. :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words .] 

Dentist  (de‘ntist).  [ad.  F.  dentiste ,  f.  L.  dent- 
emJ  F.  dent,  tooth :  see  -1ST.]  One  whose  pro¬ 
fession  it  is  to  treat  diseases  of  the  teeth,  extract 
them,  insert  artificial  ones,  etc.  ;  a  dental  surgeon. 

1759  Edin.  Chron.  15  Sept.  4  Dentist  figures  it  now  in  our 
newspapers,  and  may  do  well  enough  for  a  French  puffer ; 
but  we  fancy  Rutter  is  content  with  being  called  a  tooth- 
drawer.  1760  Lond.  Mag.  XXIX.  204  This  distinguished 
Dentist  and  Dentologist.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  192  Mr. 
Moor,  Surgeon  Dentist  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  York.  1855  O.  W.  Holmes  Poems  149  No  !  Pay  the 
dentist  when  he  leaves  A  fracture  in  your  jaw. 

Dentistic,  a.  [f.  prec.  + -ic.]  =next. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Dentistical,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dentist. 

1851  H.  Melville  Whale  xlvii.  303  Little  boxes  of  den- 
tistical-looking  instruments.  1853  Lytton  My  Novel (Rtldg.) 
164  The  crocodile  . .  opens  his  jaws  inoffensively  to  a  faith¬ 
ful  dentistical  bird,  who  volunteers  his  beak  for  a  toothpick. 

Dentistry  (de-ntistri).  ff.  as  prec.  +  -ry.] 
The  profession  or  practice  of  a  dentist. 

1838  Taifs  Mag.  V.  197  Dentistry,  as  we  find  it  called,  is 
growing  into  a  profession.  1886  Act  49-50  Viet.  c.  48  §  26 
Rights  . .  to  practise  dentistry  or  dental  surgery  in  any 
part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions. 

Dentition  (denti’Jan).  [ad.  L.  dentitidn-em 
teething,  n.  of  action  from  dentire  to  teeth.  (So 
in  mod.F.  in  Diet.  Trev.  18th  c.)] 

1.  The  production  or  1  cutting 9  of  the  teeth ; 
teething. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  969  Dentition  or  the  breeding 
of  the  Teeth  begins  about  the  seauenth  yeare,  sometimes 
sooner.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  140  Dentition  and 
Locution  are  for  the  most  part  Contemporaries.  1801  Med. 
frill.  V.  567  Latest  Theories  of  difficult  Dentition.  1870 
Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  365  With  many  con¬ 
stitutions  it  is  as  purely  natural  a  crisis.as  dentition.  Mod. 
The  second  dentition  is  to  some  children  as  critical  a  period 
as  the  first. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  with  regard  to 
kind,  number,  and  order,  proper  to  a  particular 
animal,  or  to  an  animal  at  a  particular  age. 

1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV.  25  The  dentition  is 
as  follow: — Incisors,  f;  molars,  J=J.  1855  Owen  Teeth 
285  The  dentition  of  the  genus  Elephas  includes  two  long 
tusks.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  vi.  273  Of  all  distin¬ 
guishing  characters,  the  dentition  of  an  animal  is  one  of  the 
most  important. 

+  Dentity.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  dens ,  dent- 
ern  tooth  +  -ity.]  The  age  of  teething. 

1638  T.  Whitaker  Blood  of  Grape  43  Infancy,  Dentity 
and  another  . .  age,  and  then  pubenty  itselfe. 

Dento-,  an  incorrect  combining  form  of  L. 
dent-em  tooth,  as  in  Dento-lingual,  etc. :  see 
Denti-.  Also  in  Dento  logist,  DentoTogy. 

1760  [see  Dentist].  1835  'Bait's  Mag.  II.  538  The  purely 
ornamental  branch  of  dentology. 

Dentoid,  a .  rare.  [Bad  formation,  from  L. 
dent-em  tooth  +  Gr.  -otitiys,  -oid.]  Tooth-like, 
dentiform,  Odontoid.  1828  Webster  cites  Barton. 

Dentor,  dentour  :  see  Denture  indenture. 

t  De*ntulated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  —  Denticulated. 

1796  Stedman  Surinam  (1813)  II.  xxiv.  220  Its  leaves  .. 
dentulated  with  hard  prickles. 

+  De*nture  1 .  Obs.  Also  dentor,  dentour. 

Aphetic  form  of  Indenture. 

£•1400  Beryn  2791  An  entre  [bat]  as  a  dentour  wriythe. 
1481-90  Howard Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  348  As  it  perith  be 
dentor  . .  lix.  bales  of  Gene  wode.  1541  Schole  ho.  Women 
837  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  137  Of  you  I  haue  no  denture. 

De*nture  2.  rare.  Also  7  denter.  [f.  Dent 
v.  +  -ure.]  Indentation,  indent. 

1685  Act  1  fas.  II,  c.  22  (Parish  St.  fames's,  West  ml). 
Crossing  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  wall  of  the  said 
house  in  the  said  Portugal  Street  to  the  middle  denter 
thereof. .  Proceeding  from  the  said  middle  denter  westwards. 


1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  532  Those  clear  atmospheres  .. 
allow  every  denture  of  the  chisel  to  be  conspicuous. 

Denture  3  (demtiui).  [a.  F.  denture  (14- 15th 
c.  denteiire  in  Hatzf.),  f.  dent  tooth  :  see  -ure.] 
A  set  of  teeth  ;  esp .  of  artificial  teeth. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1. 685/2  An  instrument  for  match¬ 
ing  the  dentures  of  upper  and  lower  jaw.  1882  Worcester 
Exhib.  Catal.  iii.  58  Specimens  of  dentures  in  wax,  before 
vulcanizing.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Aug.  5/2  Method  of  pre¬ 
venting  anterior  and  lateral  movements  in  artificial  dentures 
in  edentulous  cases. 

Denty,  obs.  form  of  Dainty. 

Dentyuous,  var.  of  Dainteous  a.  Obs. 

Denucleate,  -ed:  see  De-  II.  i. 

Denudate  (dfauedet,  demiwd/t),  a.  [ad.  L. 
denudat-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  deniiddre  to  Denude.] 
Denuded  ;  naked,  bare. 

1866  Treas.  Bot .,  Denudate,  when  a  surface  which  has 
once  been  hairy,  downy,  etc.,  becomes  naked.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Denudate,  stripped ;  naked.  Applied  to  plants 
whose  flowers  have  no  flower-cup. 

Denudate  (de’ni^d^t,  dfniumdelt)9  v.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  deniiddre ,  to  Denude.  All  the  diets, 
down  to  Smart  1849,  stress  denu'datc  :  see  note  to 
Contemplate.]  trans.  To  strip  naked  or  bare;  = 
Denude. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xi.  182  Dionysia,  a  Noble 
Matron,  was  denudated  and  barbarously  scourged.  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  147  Painted  ..  as  be  their  feet  and 
legs,  both  which  are  denudated  in  their  dances.  1657  Tom¬ 
linson  Renou's  Disp.  261  The  elder  . .  is  last  denudated  of 
its  leaves.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xix.  §  2.  363  Till  he  have 
thus  denudated  himself  of  all  these  encumbrances.  1816 
Kirby  &  Sp.  E?itomol.  (1843)  I.  218  note ,  A  perfect  skeleton 
denudated  of  every  fibril  of  muscle. 

Hence  De*nudated ppl.  a.,  De*nudating  vbl.  sb. 
tmdppl.  a. 

1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5032  In  the  denudated  parts  of  the 
lobe.  1849  Dana  Geol.  vii.  (1850)  355  The  denudating  agents 
that  could  scoop  out  valleys.  1876  Davis  Polaris  Exp. 
App.  661  Glacial  scratches  . .  upon  denudated  surfaces. 

Denudation  (deniz/d^’Jbn).  [a.  F.  denuda¬ 
tion,  in  14th  c.  - acion  (Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  deniiddtidn - 
em,  n.  of  action  from  deniiddre :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  naked  or  bare ;  a  strip¬ 
ping  off  of  clothing  or  covering;  denuded  con¬ 
dition. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  xv.  xxiv.  371  Denudation 
and  unction  with  holie  oil.  1714  Mandeville  Fab.  Bees 
(1725)  I.  59  To  be  modest,  we  ought  . .  to  avoid  all  unfashion¬ 
able  denudations.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  44  The 
inns  . .  in  a  state  of  denudation  of  furniture.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  10  July  5/3  Ireland,  once  a  land  of  forests,  has  suffered 
enormously  from  the  process  of  denudation. 

+  b.  fig.  The  action  of  laying  bare  ;  exposure. 

1593  Nashe  Foure  Lett.  Confut.  62  All  this  he  barely  re- 
peates  without  any  disprouement  or  denudation.  1621 
Donne  Serin,  cxviii.  V.  74  The  Denudation  of  your  Souls 
and  your  Sins  by  a  humble  confession. 

c.  The  action  of  divesting  or  depriving. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  10  Such  a  destitution  of 
succour,  and  denudation  of  all  refuge.  1644  Bp.  Hall  De7>out 
Soul  §  10  (T.)  There  must  be  a  denudation  of  the  mind  from 
all  those  images  of  our  phantasy  . .  that  may  carry  our 
thoughts  aside.  1871  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  579  The 
subjunctive  is  distinguished  from  the  indicative  merely  by 
the  denudation  of  flexion. 

2.  Geol.  The  laying  bare  of  an  underlying  rock 
or  formation  through  the  wearing  away  or  erosion 
of  that  which  lies  above  it,  by  the  action  of  water, 
ice,  or  other  natural  agency. 

18x1  Farey  in  Phil.  Trans.  242  {title),  Account  of  the 
great  Derbyshire  Denudation.  1823  W.  Buckland  Reliq. 
Diluv.  1 18  note ,  This  gorge  is  simply  a  valley  of  denudation. 
1843  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  xviii.  (1852)  345  Considering  the 
enormous  power  of  denudation  which  the  sea  possesses. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  149  At  the  present  rate  of  denuda¬ 
tion,  it  would  require  about  si  million  years  to  reduce  the 
British  Isles  to  a  flat  plane  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Denudative  (dThiw'dAiv),  a.  [f.  deniidat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  deniiddre  to  Denude  :  see  -ive.] 
Having  the  quality  of  denuding ;  causing  denuda¬ 
tion  (e.g.  of  strata). 

Mod.  The  denudative  action  of  water;  denudative  agencies. 

Denu'datory,  a.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  denudat- 
of  L.  deniiddre :  see  -ory.]  =  Denudative. 

1845  Newbold  in  Jrnl.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  XIV.  293  This 
continuity  . .  violated  by  . .  denudatory  aqueous  causes. 

Denude  (dihhrd),  V.  [ad.  L.  dhiudd-re  to 
make  naked,  lay  bare,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  nitdare  to  make 
naked,  niidus  naked.  (Cf.  mod.F.  dinuder  1790  in 
Hatzf.  The  earlier  F.  verb  is  dinner,  OF.  denucr, 
desnueri)] 

1.  trans.  To  make  naked  or  hare;  to  strip  of 
clothing  or  covering;  spec,  in  Geol.  of  natural 
agencies  :  To  lay  bare  (a  rock  or  formation)  by 
the  removal  of  that  which  lies  above  it. 

1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  88  Some  when  they  alter 
their  cases,  denude  them  of  all  the  earth.  1691  Ray  Crea¬ 
tion  1.  (1704)  120  If  you  denude  a  Vine-Branch  of  its  Leaves. 
1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  (1852)  12  That  any  power  . .  could 
have  denuded  the  granite  over  so  many  thousand  square 
leagues?  1866  Livingstone  Jrnl.  (1873)  I.  v.  124  The  long 
slopes  are  nearly  denuded  of  trees.  1880  A.  R.  Wallace 
1st.  Life  vii.  iii  Rapidly  denuded  by  rain  and  rivers. 

2.  fig.  To  strip,  divest,  deprive  (of  any  possession, 
attribute,  etc.). 


1513  Douglas  y£«mvm.ix.  65  Nor  this  burgh  of  samony 
citesanis  Left  desolat  and  denudit.  1536  Bellenden  Cron. 
Scott.  (1821)  I.  95  To  denude  him  of  the  Romane  lady,  and 
to  adhere  to  his  lauchfull  wiffe.  1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop. 
Cerent,  iii.  i.  6  He  denudes  himselfe  of  all  right  and  title, 
which  ..  he  might  claime  vnto  it.  1862  Maurice  Mor. 
Met.  Philos.  IV.  viii.  §  53.  492  Denuded  of  much  of  his  wit 
and  cleverness.  1874  J.  Stoughton  Church  0/ Reyol.  xvii. 
395  Denuding  them  of  political  rights,  they  denied  them 
political  duties. 

b.  intr.  (for  ref.)  To  divest  oneself. 

1880  Muirhead  Gains  Digest  496  An  heir  . .  fraudulently 
giving  a  secret  promise  to  denude  in  favour  of  one  to  whom 
trust-gift  was  prohibited  rendered  himself  liable  to  penalties. 
Ibid.  497  The  heir  denuding  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  heir. 

+  3.  To  lay  bare  to  the  mind,  disclose,  make 
clear.  Obs.  rare. 

1572  Forrest  Theophilus  128  in  AngliaV II,  Then  appro¬ 
bation  the  case  dyd  denude. 

Hence  Denu  ded,  Denu  ding  ppl .  adjs, 

1639  in  Maidment  Sc.  Pasquil  (1868)  85  Denuding  motions 
wer  not  entertained.  1813  J.  Thomson  Led.  Inflam.  467  The 
denuded  muscles  were  amazingly  enlarged.  1849  Murchison 
Siluria  vii.  125  From  the  denuded  valley  of  Wigmore. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  131  Its  power  [tropical  rain]  as  a 
denuding  agent  is  almost  incredible. 

t  Denu  de,  Pfl ■  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [Short  for  denuded, 
denudit :  cf.  devoid .]  Denuded,  deprived,  bereft, 
devoid  (of). 

1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  5430  Sonne  and  Mone  ar,  boith, 
denude  Off  lycht.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iii.  512  He. . 
was  denude  of  his  Kingdome.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xviii.  75  Gylouris  of  godlynes  denude  ! 

Denu'dement.  rare,  [-ment.]  =  Denudation, 
denuded  condition. 

.  l83?  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XLV.  424  He  continued  to  live 
in  privations  and  denudement. 

+  Denull,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  3  +  L.  null-us 
none,  null:  cf.  Djsnull,  Disannul.]  trans:  To 
reduce  to  nullity ;  to  annul,  make  void. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  402  After  the  deth  of  Kynge 
Edwarde  that  banysshement  was  -soone  denulled.  1552 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  141,  I  denull,  disalow,  and  sett  att 
nothing  all  former  wills  and  testaments. 

+  Benu  mber,  V.  Obs.  In  4-5  denoumbre. 
[a.  F.  dtnotnbrer  (in  Littre  and  Hatzf.  only  of  16th 
c.),  f.  De-  I.  3  +  nombrer  to  number,  after  denu- 
vierare ,  erroneous  scribal  variant  ofL.  dinumcrare 
to  count  out,  enumerate,  f.  di-,  Dis-  +  numerare 
to  count.]  trans.  To  number,  count,  reckon  up. 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  lxxxix.  [xc.]  n  Who  knew3  the  power  of 
thi  wrathe  ;  and  for  thi  drede  thi  wrathe  denoumbren? 

t  Denumberment.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dtnombre- 
ment  (1376  in  Hatzf.),  f.  dthiombrer  to  Denumber  : 
see  -ment.]  The  act  of  numbering  or  reckoning 
up ;  a  reckoning,  enumeration. 

1455  Paston  Lett.  I.  No.  263.  36(3  For  the  value  and  de- 
nombrement  of  iiij  ml  saluz  of  yerly  rent.  1633  J.  Done 
Hist.  Septuagint  29  He  commanded  Demetrius,  .to  deliver 
him  the  denomberment  of  the  Hebrew  Volumes.  1657  North's 
Plutarch,  Addit.  Lives  (1676)  47  By  the  denumberment  of 
the  Roman  Consuls,  we  find  that  he  lived  long  before. 

Denu'merant.  Math.  [a.  L.  denutimdnt-em 
pr.  pple. :  see  next.]  The  number  expressing  how 
many  solutions  a  given  system  of  equations  admits 
of.  Hence  Denumerantive,  a. 

1859  Sylvester  Outl.  Led.  on  Partitions  of  Numbers  I.  2 
Denumeration  and  Denumerant  defined.  Ibid.  II.  4Tofind 
the  denumerant  of  x  +  2y  +  ^z  =  n.  Ibid.  III.  4  Denumer- 
antive  function  distinguished  from  denumerant. 

t  Denu’merate,  V.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  ppl. 

stem  ot  L .denumerdre\  see  Denumber.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Denumerate ,  to  pay  ready  money, 
to  pay  money  down. 

Denumeration  (dzhiwimerci-Jbn).  [ad.  L. 
de-,  dinumerdtidn-em,  n.  of  action  from  de-,  dinu- 
vierdre :  see  prec.] 

■f  1.  A  reckoning  up,  enumeration.  Obs. 

1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  vr.  ix.  152  As  it  is  written  in  the 
denumeration  of  the  Constables.  1651  Ln.  Digby  Lett.  cone. 
Relig.  iv.  48  A  place  in  their  denumeration  of  Hereticks. 

b.  Reckoning  by  numbers,  arithmetical  calcu¬ 
lation.  rare. 

1851  Mansel  Prolegom.  Logica  (i860)  115  note,  Subtraction 
may  be  demonstrated  from  Addition  . .  though  it  is  simpler 
to  regard  Subtraction  as  an  independent  process  of  denu¬ 
meration. 

e.  Math.  The  determination  of  the  denumerant 
of  an  equation.  1859  [see  Denumerant.] 

f  2.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Denumeration,  a  present  paying  down 
of  money.  1848  in  Wharton  Law  Lex. 

II  Dennncia  (dfnrr-njiia, -sia).  [Sp. ;  =  denun¬ 
ciation  ;  f.  dcnunciar  to  denounce.]  In  Mexico 
and  Spanish  America  :  The  judicial  proceedings 
by  which  a  mine,  lands,  etc.,  are  denounced,  and 
the  rights  issuing  from  this  action  are  secured  ;  see 
Denounce  v.  8. 

In  mod.  American  Diets. 

Denu'nciable,  a.  [f.  L.  denuntidre  (see  next) 
+  -ble.]  That  can  he  denounced,  proper  to  be 
denounced :  see  Denounce  v.  8. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Denunciant  (dzhzrnsiant,  -Jiant),  a.  [ad.  L. 
denuntidnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  denuntidre  (see  next) 
to  Denounce.]  Denouncing. 


DENUNCIATE 
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DENY. 


1B37  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  (1857)  II.  n.  v.  v.  66  Of  all  which 
things  . .  Patriot  France  is  informed  :  by  denunciant  friend, 
by  triumphant  foe. 

Denunciate  (d/WnsVt,  v.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  denuntiare ,  - nuncidre  to  give  official 
information,  Denounce,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  nuntiare 
{nuncidre)  to  make  known,  narrate,  report.]  trans . 
and  intr.  To  denounce ;  to  utter  denunciation 
against. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  46  Should  I  not  so  haue 
ronounst  and  denunciated  against  thee,  thy  blood  would 
aue  bene  required  at  my  hands.  1656  Blount  Glossogr ., 
Denunciate ,  to  denounce  or  give  warning,  to  proclaim.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  189  An  exigent  interest, 
to  denunciate  this  new  work.  1865  De  Morgan  in  Athenaeum 
No.  1987.729/1  He  only  enunciated  and  denunciated.  1890 
Church  Q.  Rev.  XXX.  183  Some  rabid  Irish  Protestant 
lecturer  denunciating  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Hence  Demrnciating///.  a. 

1847  Ld.  G.  Bentinck  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxv. 
161  An  altar  -  denunciating  priest  [in  Ireland].  1893 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  15  Sept.,  Other  denunciating  ex¬ 
pressions  are  employed  against  the  special  pension  examiners. 

Denunciation  (d/nz^nsii^Jan).  Also  6  de- 
nunti-,  8  denounci-,  [ad.  L.  denunti -,  denuncid- 
tidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  denuntiare  to  denounce, 
etc.  Cf.  F.  dlnonciation  (13th  c.  in  Littre),  which 
may  be  the  immediate  source.] 

+  1.  Official,  formal,  or  public  announcement; 
declaration,  proclamation.  Obs.  (exc.  in  senses  in¬ 
fluenced  by  2). 

1548  Act  2-3  Edw.  VI,  c.  13  §  13  Upon  Denunciation  and 
Publication  thereof  [sentence  of  excommunication]  in  the  . . 
Parish  where  the  Party  so  excommunicate  is  dwelling.  1583 
Exec,  for  T?rason  (1675)  37  Finding  this  kind  of  denunci- 
tion  of  War  as  a  defiance.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  1.  ii. 
152  She  is  fast  my  wife,  Saue  that  we  doe  the  denunciation 
lacke  Of  outward  Order.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  iv. 
ix.  (1654)  366  This  publique  and  reiterated  denunciation  of 
Bannes  before  matrimony.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  258 
Why  . .  a  denunciation  of  war  ought  always  to  precede  the 
actual  commencement  of  hostilities.  1803  Jane  Porter 
Thaddeus  i.  (1831)  8  Anxious  to  read  in  the  countenance  of 
my  husband  the  denunciation  of  our  fate.  1859  Sett.  Rev. 
VII.  29/1  A  denunciation  of  coming  hostilities. 

2.  Announcement  of  evil,  punishment,  etc.,  in  the 
manner  of  a  warning  or  threat. 

1563  Homilies  11.  Rebellion  (1859)  55°  With  denunciation 
of  death  if  he  did  transgress  and  break  the  said  law.  1612 
Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  xxix.  (1627)  292  That  severe  denunci¬ 
ation  of  our  Saviour  for  this  undiscreet  anger,  .may  humble 
us  continually.  1737  Whiston  Josephus'  Antiq.  x.  vii.  §  4 
The  prophet  . .  by  the  denunciation  of  miseries,  weakened 
the  alacrity  of  the  multitude.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
195  p6  Full  of  malignity  and  denunciations  against  a  man 
whose  name  they  had  never  heard.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  379  But  if  he  still  delayed  his  marriage,  it  was 
probably  neither  because  he  was  frightened  by  her  denun¬ 
ciations  nor  from  alarm  at  the  usual  occurrence  of  an  equi¬ 
noctial  storm. 

t  3.  Sc.  Law.  The  action  of  denouncing  (a  person) 
as  a  rebel,  or  to  the  horn.  See  Denounce  v.  4  a. 

i579lS’c.  Acts  Jas.  VI (1597)  §  75  After  their  denuntiation 
of  ony  persones  to  the  home.  1592  Ibid.  §  138  In  case  onie 
denunciationes  of  Horninges,  sail  happen  to  be  made  at  the 
said  mercat  Croce  of  Edinburgh.  1752  J.  Louthian  Form 

of  Process  (ed.  2)  141  That.  .ye.  .relax  the  said - , - 

and - from  the  Process  of  Denounciation  led  against 

them.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scotl.  27412  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  denunciation,  whether  on  account  of  civil  or 
criminal  matters,  were  formerly  highly  penal. 

4.  Accusation  before  a  public  prosecutor ;  dela¬ 
tion. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  1.  xii.  53, 1  take  a  presentment 
to  bee  a  meere  denuntiation  of  the  jurors  themselves,  or  of 
some  other  officer  without  any  other  information.  1726 
Ayliffe  Pai'eigon  210  There  are  three  ways  of  Proceeding 
in  Criminal  Causes,  viz.,  by  Accusation,  Denunciation,  and 
Inquisition. 

5.  The  action  or  an  act  of  denouncing  as  evil; 
public  condemnation  or  inveighing  against. 

1842  Mech.  Mag.  XXXVI.  6  Denunciation  on  denuncia¬ 
tion  has  been  fulminated  from  the  press — and  yet  the  com¬ 
panies  have  adhered,  .to their  life-and-limb-destroying prac¬ 
tices.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  5.  395  A  hot  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Scottish  claim. 

6.  The  action  of  denouncing  ( v .  7)  a  treaty,  etc. 
1885  Act  48-9  Viet.  c.  49  Sched.  Art.  xvi,  If  one  of  the 

Signatory  Powers  denounce  the  Convention,  such  denunci¬ 
ation  shall  have  effect  only  as  regards  that  Power. 

Denunciative  (d/nzrns-,  d/hznijii/tiv),  a.  [f. 
L.  denuntidt-  (see  Denunciate)  +  -iye.]  Given 
to  or  characterized  by  denunciation  ;  denunciatory. 
Hence  Demrnciatively  adv. 

a  1626  W.  Sclater  Three  Sermons  (1629)  21  It’s  spoken. . 
Denunciatiuely.  i860  Sat.  Rez>.  X.  521/2  They  must  be  of 
a  denunciative  turn  of  mind,  i860  Farrar  Language  iv. 
(L.),  The  clamorous,  the  idle,  and  the  ignorantly  denunci¬ 
ative. 

Denunciator  (d/h»ns-,  d/np-nji^tai).  In  5 
denoneiatour,  6  denounciator.  [a.  F.  dinoti- 
ciatcur  (1408  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  denim  tin  tor-  e  m , 
agent-n.  from  denuntiare  to  denounce.]  One  who 
denounces  or  utters  denunciations  ;  a  denouncer ; 
in  Civ.  Law  :  One  who  lays  an  information  against 
another. 

1474  Caxton  Cheese  in.  i.  (i860)  E  iij  b,  His  accusers  or 
denonciatours.  1563  Foxe  A.  4  M.  700  a,  Concerning 
Wylliam  Lattymer  and  John  Hooper,  the  pretenced  de- 
nounciators  of  this  matter.  1694  Halle  Jersey  iv.  104  Two 
VOL.  III. 


Denunciators,  or  Under-Sheriffs.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon 
210  The  Denunciator  does  not  inscribe  himself,  nor  make 
himself  a  Party  in  Judgment  as  the  Accuser  does.  1833 
Lamb  Elia  (i860)  402  The  denunciators  have  been  fain  to 
postpone  the  prophecy.  1883  Spectator  29  Aug.  1125/1  Mr. 
Parnell,  the  denunciator  of  evicting  landlords. 

Denunciatory  (dihtrns-,  d/nzrnjiatari),  a. 
[f.  L.  type  *  den  u  ntidtori-  us,  f.  denuntiator:  see 
prec.  and  -ory.] 

1 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  official  announcement. 
Letter  denunciatory :  a  letter  or  mandate  authorizing 
publication  or  announcement.  Obs. 

1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  70  All  Beadles  and  Apparitors  . . 
are  forbidden  . .  to  denounce  or  publish  any  such  sentence 
pronounced  by  Deans  and  Archdeacons,  without  the  special 
Mandate  or  Letters  Denunciatory  of  their  Masters. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  denunciation;  characterized 
by  denouncing,  accusing,  arraigning,  condemning. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  vi.  viii,  Breathless  messengers, 
fugitive  Swiss,  denunciatory  Patriots.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  E. 
Holt  II.  xxii.  112  His  talk  had  been  pungent  and  denunci¬ 
atory.  1866  Mrs.  Stowe  Lit.  Foxes  81  Housekeepers  are 
intolerant,  virulently  denunciatory  concerning  any  depar¬ 
tures  from  their  particular  domestic  creed. 

DenouTishment.  rare.  [De-II.  i.]  =  next. 

1850  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XIV.  76  On  this  hypothesis  coffee 
would  not  nourish,  but  it  would  prevent  denourishment. 

Denutrition  (dfniwtrrjan).  [See  De-  I.  6,  or 
II.  3.]  The  opposite  to  nutrition  ;  reversal  of  the 
nutritive  process  ;  in  Med.  treatment  by  deprivation 
of  nourishment.  Also  attrib. 

1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  31  From  these  data  we 
are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  and  kind  of 
food  necessary  to  maintain  life  in  those  cases  of  disease  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  apply  the  method  of  denutrition. 
Ibid.  45  The  hunger  or  denutrition  cure. 

Deny  (d/nsr),  v.  Forms:  4-6  denye,  6-7 
denie,  4-  deny  ;  also  4-3  denoy(e,  4-7  denay(e. 
[a.  F.  dirtier  (OF.  also  deneier ,  - noier ,  - neer )  =  Pr. 
deneyar ,  denegar,  Sp.  denegar ,  It.  dinegare L. 
denegar e ,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  negdre  to  say  no,  refuse, 
deny.  In  OF.  the  atonic  stem-form  was  denei-er, 
denoi-er  (:—denegd're),  the  tonic  deni-e  ( i—denieie 
\—dene  gat) ;  by  carrying  each  of  these  through, 
there  arose  two  forms  denci-er  ( denoi-er ),  denier , 
whence  ME.  deney ,  denay  ( denoy ),  and  deny .  By 
16th  c.  writers,  to  whom  denay  was  more  or  less  of 
an  archaism,  it  was  apparently  associated  with 
nay :  cf.  the  following  : 

1502  Arnolds  Chron.  ('1811)279  Y'*  state  of  cardynal,  whiche 
was  naied  and  denayed  hym  by  ye  Kyng.] 

I.  To  say  ‘no7  to  a  statement,  assertion,  doctrine. 

1.  To  contradict  or  gainsay  (anything  stated  or 
alleged) ;  to  declare  to  be  untrue  or  untenable,  or 
not  what  it  is  stated  to  be. 

a.  Const,  with  simple  object  (formerly  sometimes  a  person), 
c  1300  K.  Alls.  3999  Antiochus  saide  . .  Thow  hast  denied 

thyself  here.  £1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  249  f>is  was 
certified,  &  sikere  on  ilk  side.  It  myght  not  be  denied,  c  1374 
Chaucer  Boeth.  in.  xii.  81  (Camb.  MS.)  That  may  nat  be 
denoyed,  quod  I.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  40  He  li^p,  pat.  -denaip 
pat,  &  affermip  pe  contrari.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys 
(1570)  27  And  woorthy  they  were,  what  man  can  it  denay? 
[rime  betray].  1548  Hall  Chron.  Introd.  2  b,  Deniyng  fiersly 
al  the  other  new  invencions  alleged  and  proponed  to  his 
charge,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xlvi.  7  But  the  defendant  doth 
that  plea  deny.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vi.  xi,  Jones 
could  not  deny  the  charge.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  Introd. 
(1862)  71  Hume  does  not.  .absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of 
a  miracle.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  207  You  may  have 
to  deny  your  words. 

fig.  1634 Sir T.  Herbert  Trav.  63  The  Duke  was  set  at  the 
very  end  crosse-legged  like  a  Taylour,  but  his  fierce  aspect 
and  bravery  denied  that  title. 

b.  Const,  with  that  and  clause ,  or  obj.  and  infn.  (after 
Lat.);  formerly  also  with  simple  infn.  Formerly  some¬ 
times  with  negative  or  but  in  the  clause. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3572  Men  shuld  not  denye.  .pat 
pe  saules  of  pam  pat  er  dede  here  Of  payn  may  relesed  be. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  v.  49,  I  denye  pat  pilke  ping  be 
good  pat  anoyep  hym  pat  hap  it.  Ibid.  111.  x.  88  It  may  nat 
ben  denoyed  pat  pilke  goode  ne  is.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  44, 

I  denoy  me  not  to  have  seid  pis.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  180  The  chefare.  .noman  may  denyene,  Is  not  made 
in  Braban.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  772  No  man 
denieth..but  that  your  grace.. were  most  necessary  about 
your  children.  1542  Udai.l  tr.  Erasm.  Apophth.  157  b  Deny¬ 
ing  the  arte  of  geometrie  . .  to  bee  to  veraye  litle  use  or 
purpose.  1581  Petti e  Guazzds  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  4p, 

I  denie  not  but  that  there  have  bene  amongst  us  . .  manie  . 
corrupt  customes.  1589  Puttf.nham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix. 
(Arb.)  218  Then  is  a  picture  not  denaid,  To  be  a  muet  Poesie. 
1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  157  Taxing  the  poore  king 
of  treason,  who  denied  to  the  death  not  to  know  of  any 
such  matter.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  310,  I 
cannot  deny  but  it  [rice]  is  a  solid  grain.  1791  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  Rom.  Forest  x,  You  can’t  deny  that  your  father  is 
cruel.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.»  2)  II.  414,  I  beg  leave  to 
deny  this  to  be  law.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  14  It  is  hard 
to  deny  that  St.  Bernard  was  a  good  man. 

C.  absol. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xviii.  15  Sara  denyede,  seiynge,  I  I0W3 
not.  £1440  Promp.  Pan>.  118  Denyyn  or  naytyn,  nego, 
denego.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees'  5644  Ilk  man  for  him 
self  denyed.  15..  ? Dunbar  Freiris  of  Berwik  383  Scho 
saw  it  wes  no  bute  for  to  deny. 

2.  Logic .  The  opposite  of  affirm ;  to  assert  the 
contradictory  of  (a  proposition). 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  iii.  68  And  [I]  grantis,  he  sayd, 
pe  antecedens;  Bot  I  deny  pe  consequens.  1591  Shaks. 
Two  Gent.  1.  i.  84  Sp.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circum¬ 
stance.  Pro ,  It  shall  goe  hard  but  ile  proue  it  by  another. 


*596  —  1  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  544,  I  deny  your  Maior.  1660 
Barrow  Euclid  II.  i.  Schol.,  Let  +A  be  to  be  multiplied 
into  B  — C;  then  because  -f  A  is  not  affirmed  of  all  B,  but 
1  only  of  a  part  of  it,  whereby  it  exceeds  C,  therefore  AC 
must  remain  denied.  1725  Watts  Logic  in.  ii.  §2  If  the 
j  middle  term  be  denied  of  either  part  of  the  conclusion,  it 
may  shew  that  the  terms  of  the  conclusion  disagree,  but  it 
can  never  shew  that  they  agree.  1866  T.  Fowler  Deduct. 
Logic  (1869)  no  If  we  affirm  the  antecedent,  we  must  affirm 
the  consequent,  or,  if  we  deny  the  consequent,  we  must  deny 
the  antecedent ;  but,  if  we  deny  the  antecedent  or  affirm  the 
consequent,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

3.  To  refuse  to  admit  the  truth  of  (a  doctrine  or 
tenet);  to  reject  as  untrue  or  unfounded;  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  assert  or  maintain. 

1630  Prynne  Anti-Armin.  137  This  were  to  deny  either 
the  vniuersality  or  the  equality  of  originall  corruption.  1643 
Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  20  That  doctrine  of  Epicurus, 
that  denied  the  Providence  of  God,  was  no  Atheism.  .Those 
that  heretofore  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  494  To  deny  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  1733  Berkeley  Th.  Vision  Vind. 
§6  They  who  deny  the  Freedom  and  Immortality  of  the 
soul  in  effect  deny  its  being.  1838  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic 
xxvi.  0866)  II.  58  Those  who  still  denied  the  apparition  of 
ghosts. 

b.  To  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of;  to  reject 
as  non-existent  or  unreal. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  §1.  iii.  (1676)  33/1  Many 
deny  Witches  at  all,  or  [say]  if  there  be  any,  they  can  do 
no  harm.  1879  Standard  29  Nov.  5/4  The  Albanian  League, 
so  often  denied,  has  again  been  proved  to  have  a  real  ex¬ 
istence. 

II.  To  say  ‘no7  to  the  claims  of. 

4.  To  refuse  to  recognize  or  acknowledge  (a 
person  or  thing)  as  having  a  certain  character  or 
certain  claims ;  to  disown,  disavow,  repudiate, 
renounce. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  20871  (Trin.)  Denyinge  he  [Petur]  fell 
wepynge  he  ros.  1382  Wyclif  Luke  xii.  9  Forsoth  he  that 
schal  denye  me  bifor  men,  schal  be  denyed  bifore  the  aungelis 
of  God.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xi.  45  pare  denyed  Petre 
oure  Lord.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  16  Thay  that  denisz  thair 
dettis  and  wil  noth  pay  thair  crediturs.  1583  Stanyhurst 
EEneis  11.  (Arb.)  46,  I  wyl  not  deny  my  Greecian  ofspring. 
1604  Jas.  I  Counterbl.  (Arb.)  100  Why  do  we  not  denie  God 
and  adore  the  Deuill,  as  they  doe  ?  1622  W ither  St.  Peter  s 
Day,  For  if  thy  great  apostle  said  He  would  not  thee  denie, 
Whom  he  that  very  night  denayd,  On  what  shall  we  relie? 
1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  IVor Id  (1757)  232  Some  of  his 
men.  .happening  to  be  taken  separately,  he  denied  them, 
and  suffered  eight  of  them  to  be  hanged  as  pyrates.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  176  He  could  not  deny  his  own 
hand  and  seal.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  v.  289 
Swegen,  the  godson  of  Caesar,  had  denied  his  faith. 

b.  with  complemental  obj.  or  phrase.  (Often  blending 
with  1  b.) 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  119  Thou  for  whom  Ioue 
would  sweare.  .And  denie  himselfe  for  Ioue.  1595  —  J ohn 
1.  ii.  251  Hast  thou  denied  thy  selfe  a  Faulconbridge?  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  123  Letters  of  Credence  signed  by 
the  King . .  who . .  denied  them  for  true. 

III.  To  say  ‘no7  to  a  request  or  proposal,  or 
to  him  who  makes  it ;  to  refuse. 

5.  To  refuse  or  withhold  (anything  asked  for, 
claimed  or  desired)  ;  to  refuse  to  give  or  grant. 

£•1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1489  Deiphebus.  .Come  hire  to 
preye..To  holde  hym  on  pe  morwe  companye  At  dyner, 
which  she  wolde  not  denye.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  I.  cc.  (R.', 
He  asked  a  great  summe  of  money  of  Seynt  Edmundes 
landes,  whiche  the  rulers  denayed.  c  1590  Marlowe  Fa ust. 
(Rtldg.)  98/1  Not  to  deny  The  just  requests  of  those  that 
wish  him  well.  1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  268,  I  will 
denay  No  more  obedience  then  by  law  I  may.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  1.  222  Trees  their  Forrest-fruit  deny’d.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  in.  331  The  royal  dame  his  lawless  suit  deny’d. 
6x1839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  161  Thou  art  very  bold  to 
take  What  we  must  still  deny. 

b.  Const,  (a.)  To  deny  a  thing  to  a  person,  or  ( b .)  a  per¬ 
son  a  thing.  The  latter  connects  this  with  sense  6  ;  but  the 
personal  object  was  here  originally  dative,  while  there  it 
appears  to  be  accusative.  In  the  passive  either  object  may 
be  made  subject. 

(a.)  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xii.  (1495)  196 
Auctoryte  of  techynge  and  soueraynte  is  graunted  to  men 
and  denyed  to  wymmen.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874) 
I.  3  To  vs  may  no  hauen  in  Englonde  be  denayd.  1509 
Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C less  Richmond  Wks.  (18761  297  Mete 
and  drynke  was  denyed  to  none  of  them.  1610  Shaks. 
Timon  tv.  iii.  537  Giue  to  dogges  What  thou  denyest  to  men. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No  278  ?2  You  will  not  deny  your 
Advice  to  a  distressed  Damsel.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  73  Experience  will  not  allow  us  to  deny  a  place  to  art. 

(3.i  C1340  Cursor  M.  1586  *Fairf.)  He  wende  pat  god  of 
mi}t  walde  deny  ham  heyuen  bri^t.  1576  Gascoigne  Philo- 
mene  (Arb.  95  To  denay  His  own  deare  child  and  sonne  in 
lawe  The  thing  that  both  did  pray.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI, 
1.  iii.  107  Then  let  him  be  denay’d  the  Regent-ship.  1649 
H.  Lawrence  Some  Consider  at.  36  No  man  that  considers 
the  premises  will  deny  me  this,  That  [etc.].  1652  Needham 

tr.  Selden' s  Mare  Cl.  3  It  is  unjust  to  denie  Merchants  or 
Strangers  the  benefit  of  Port,  Provisions,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation.  1814  D’Israf.li  Quarrels  Auilt.  (1867)  424  All 
the  consolations  of  fame  were  denied  him  during  his  life. 
1863  H.  Cox  hist  it.  iii.  vii.  701  Parliament  was  denied  its 
proper  control  over  an  important  branch  of  public  expendi¬ 
ture. 

C.  fg.  (predicated  of  things.) 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  78  Finding  no 
armour  that,  .denied  entrance  to  the  fine  edge  of  his  damask 
blade.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  137  A  steep  wilderness,  whose 
hairie  sides.  Access  deni’d.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iii.  Wks. 
1874  I.  66  The  known  course  of  human  things,  .denies  to 
virtue  its  full  scope.  1874  Grefn  Short  Hist.  iii.  §6.  146 
Their  [the  Friars’ 1  vow  of  poverty,  .would  have  denied  them 
the  possession  of  books. 
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8.  To  say  ‘  no  ’  to,  to  refuse  (a  person  who  makes 
a  request  or  demand) ;  +  to  reject  (a  candidate). 

c  1340  Gaw.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  1493  For  j?at  durst  I  not  do,  lest 
I  denayed  were.  Ibid.  1497  }if  any  were  so  vilanous  hat 
vow  denaye  wolde.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7097  He  denyet 
hym  anon  with  a  nait  wille.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxxxv.  405 
(Add.  MS.),  I  may  not  denye  you  of  that  ye  aske.  1591 
Greene  Maiden's  Dream ,  The  poor  were  never  at  their  need 
denaid.  a  1592  H.  Smith  Semi.  (1637^  508  A  number  that 
will  denie  a  poore  body  of  a  pennie.  1676  Wood  Life( Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  II.  338  Richard  Healy  ..  stood  for  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  was  denied.  1697  Dryden  V irg.  Past.  v.  141  In 
his  Beauty’s  Pride  ;  When  Youth  and  Love  are  hard,  to  be 
deny’d.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  in,  This  is  but 
a  shallow  pretence  to  deny  me.  1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg., 
Pillage  Church,  Firmly  to  deny  The  tempter,  though  his 
power  is  strong.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  Sp  It.  Jrnls.  I.  256 
\Vhere  everybody  begs,  everybody,  as  a  general  rule,  must 
be  denied. 

7.  To  deny  oneself :  to  withhold  from  oneself,  or 
refrain  from,  the  gratification  of  desire  ;  to  practise 
self-denial,  self-renunciation,  or  self-abnegation. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xvi.  24  5if  eny  man  wole  cume  after 
me,  denye  he  hym  self,  and  take  his  crosse,  and  sue  me. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitationc  111.  xxxvii.  107  Sonne,  )>ou  niaist 
not  haue  parfit  liberte,  but  j?ou  denye  piself  utterly.  1827 
Keble  Chr.  Y.,  Morning  xiv.  Room  to  deny  ourselves. 

+  8.  To  refuse  to  do  {be,  or  suffer)  anything.  Ohs. 

(Formerly  sometimes  with  negative  clause,  and  elliptically 
with  pronominal  substitute  {it,  which,  etc.)  for  infill), 

a  1400  Pistill  0/  Susan  140  hou  pis  neodes  deny, 
r  1400  Ywaine  Gaw.  80  Ne  for  us  denyd  noght  for  to 
rise,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  85  The  king  sent  vnto 
her  onis,  tuyes,  thries,  and  she  denied  not  to  come.  1577- 
87  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  103/1  They  flatlie  denied  to  doo 
anie  of  those  things.  1596  Shaks.  T am.  Shr.  11.  i.  180  If 
she  denie  to  wed.  1647  May  Hist.  Pari.  11.  iii.  34  The  King 
denied  to  give  any  other  Answer.  1725  Butler  Semi.  vii. 
(1726)  125  He  absolutely  denyed  to  curse  Israel.  1781  Crabbe 
Poems ,  Library,  Why  then  denies  the  studious  man  to  share 
Man’s  common  good. 

absol.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  11.  xxix,  And  how  she 
blushed,  and  how  she  sighed,  And,  half  consenting,  half 
denied,  And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid. 

+  9.  To  refuse  permission  to,  not  to  allow ;  to  for¬ 
bid  {to  do  anything,  the  doing  of  it).  Ohs.  or  arch. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxxxiv.  264  [He]  herde  how 
Gerarde  offred  to  goo.  .how  he  had  denyed  hym  to  go.  1588 
Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  174  One  thing  more,  That  woman- 
hood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell.  1593  — Rich.  II,  11.  iii.  129, 
I  am  denyde  to  sue  my  Liuerie  here.  1614  Raleigh  Hist. 
IVorld  1.  176  This  place  denieth  dispute.  1642  Chas.  I  Ansiu. 
Declar.  Both  Houses  1  July  55  Inforced..to  deny  a  good 
Law,  for  an  ill  Preamble,  a  1687  Petty  Pol.  A  rith.  x.  (1691) 
1 16  The  Laws  denying  Strangers  to  Purchase.  1715  20  Pope 
Iliad  xvi.  463  Patroclus  shakes  his  lance,  but  fate  denies. 
1759  Johnson  Rasselas  xiv,  You  may  deny  me  to  accompany 
you,  but  cannot  hinder  me  from  following. 

+  10.  To  refuse  to  take  or  accept.  Obs. 

1590  Spenser  F .  Q.  iii.  vii.  57  What  were  those  three,  The 
which  thy  proffred  curtesie  denayd?  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II, 
11.  i.  204  If  you.  .denie  his  offer’d  homage.  1691  Wood  Life 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  362  Dr.  Beveridge  did  lately  denie  the 
bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xvii.  78 
Their  false  addresses  gen'rous  he  deny’d. 

11.  +  a.  To  refuse  admittance  to  (a  visitor)  ;  to 
be  ‘  not  at  home  ’  to.  (Akin  to  6.)  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IP,  11.  iv.  544  If  you  will  deny  the 
Sherife,  so :  if  not,  let  him  enter.  1709  Steele  Tatlcr 
No.  89  p  9  When  he  is  too  well  to  deny  Company,  and  too 
ill  to  receive  them.  1736  Swift  Proposal,  etc.  Wks.  1824 
VII.  373  At  doors  where  they  expect  to  be  denied. 

b.  To  refuse  access  to  (a  person  visited) ;  to 
announce  as  ‘ not  at  home’.  (Akin  to  5.) 

’665  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  44, 1  was  at  Gasington 
to  speake  with  Mrs.  H.  . .  but  she  denied  her  selfe.  1689 
Ibid.  III.  317,  I  inquir’d  after  him;  he  denied  himself. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  96  p  8  Denying  my  Lord  to  im¬ 
pertinent  suitors  and  my  Lady  to  unwelcome  visitants. 
1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scaud.  v.  ii,  He  is  now  in  the  house, 
though  the  servants  are  ordered  to  deny  him.  1869  Trollope 
Ph.  Finn  (Tauchn.  ed.)  III.  76,  I  had  told  the  servant  to 
deny  me.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI I.  614/2  When  a  debtor 
keeps  house  and  denies  himself  to  a  creditor. 

+  Deny*,  sbO  Obs.  Alsodenay(e.  [a.  F .dtni, 
OF.  desni ;  also  dcnoi ,  desnoy :  from  stem  of  denier 
to  Deny,  orig.  denei-er,  dcnoi- er.]  Act  of  denying. 

1.  Denial,  contradiction  of  a  statement ;  negation. 

x535  Joye  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  6  The  Saduceis  in  denying 

the  lyfe  aftir  this,  denied  by  the  same  denye  but  only  those 
two. 

2.  Refusal  (of  what  is  asked,  offered,  etc.). 

153°  Proper  Dyaloge  (1863)  6  Their  chefe  lordshippes  & 
londes  principall  . .  Unto  the  clergye  they  gaue  . .  Which  to 
receiue  without  excepcion  The  courteous  clergy  made  no 
denay.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xvi.  xxv.(R.),  Of  mild  denaies, 
of  tender  scornes,  of  sweet  Repulses.  1601  Shaks.  Pwel.  N. 
11.  iv.  127  My  loue  can  giue  no  place,  bide  no  denay.  1611 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Scliisme  (1641)  218/1  Yet  use 
no  Threats,  nor  give  them  flat  Denies.  1622  Rowlands 
Good  Netves  35  The  second  widow  gaue  him  the  denie. 

+  Deny,  denye,  sb*  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF. 
detent,  deent,  dene,  mod.F.  doyenne,  orig.  OF. 
dcienet L.  decdndt-us.~\  =  Deanery. 

[1292  Britton  ii.  xvii.  §  6  Sicum  dene  ou  thresorie  ou 
chaunterie.]  1340  Ayenb.  42  Dyngnetes  of  holi  cherche,  ase 
byej>  bissopriches,  abbayes,  ober  denyes  [F.  deenez ]. 

Denying  (cl/nariij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Deny  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Deny;  denial,  refusal, 
abnegation. 

<1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  11.  ix,  No  better  remedie  ban 
pacience  &  denyeng  of  myself  in  be  wille  of  god.  1483  Cat/i. 
A  ngl.  95  A  Deniynge,  abdicacio . .  abnegacio . .  negacio.  1525 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  cci.  [cxcvii.j  613  There  demaundes 


and  denyenges  were  longe  a  debatyng.  1592  Wyrley 
Armorie  90  He  sent  me  the  denaying.  1785  Paley  Mor. 
Philos.  (1818)  I.  184  There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies. . 
as.. a  servant’s  denying  his  master.  1847  Emerson  Repr. 
Men,  Montaigne  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  340  Not  at  all  of  universal 
denying,  nor  of  universal  doubting. 

Denying,///,  a.  [-ing^.]  That  denies. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  117  He  was  accounted 
sparing,  giving  rather  than  denying.  1874  Morlky  Com¬ 
promise  (1886)  190  The  controversial  and  denying  humour. 

Hence  Denyingly  adv.,  in  a  way  that  denies  or 
refuses. 

1824  Miss  Mitford  Pillage  Ser.  1.  (1863)  51  May  shakes 
her  graceful  head  denyingly.  1859  Tennyson  Pivien  336 
How  hard  you  look  and  how  denyingly  ! 

+  Deny’te,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  associated  with 
Deny,  and  Nayte,  Nyit,  to  deny.]  =Deny  v. 

C1420  Sir  Amadacc  (Camden)  56  Say  we  haue  togethir 
bene,  I  hope  fulle  wele  he  haue  me  sene,  He  wille  hitte 
neuyr  denyte  [rimes  tite,  quite]. 

Deobstru/ct,  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  deobstrud -,  of 
mod.L.  type  *deobstrucre :  see  Deobstruent,  Ob¬ 
struct.  Cf.  mod.F.  dtsobstruer  (Tissot  1778).] 
trans.  To  clear  of  obstruction. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  vi.  (1712)  57  Hypericon,  .is 
a  singular  good  Wound-herb,  as  useful  also  for  de-obstruct- 
ing  the  pores  of  the  Body.  1647  JER*  Taylor  Dissuas. 
Popery  Pref.,  To  de-obstruct  the  passages  of  necessary  truth. 
1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  274  Such  as  carry  off  the 
Faeces  and  Mucus,  deobstruct  the  Mouths  of  the  Lacteals. 

Hence  Deobstru  cted,  Deobstru.cti.ng*  ///. 
adjs.  ;  also  Deobstruction  sb.  [F.  ddsobstruction ], 
the  action  of  deobstructing  ;  Deobstrirctive  a. 
[in  F.  ddsobstructif],  having  the  quality  of  deob¬ 
structing  ;  deobstruent. 

1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  Ep.  Ded.  9  The  de¬ 
obstruction  of  Encounters.  1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  432  For 
rendering  it  more  de-obstructive.  1702  Sir  J.  Floyer  ibid. 
XXIII.  1169  Both  in  its  discussing  quality  and  deobstruct¬ 
ing.  x757  Johnstone  ibid.  L.  548  From  the  de-obstructed 
duct.  1782  Elphinston  Martial  hi.  xlvii.  153  But,  above 
all,  the  deobstructive  beet. 

Deobstruent  (d/^’bstn/ent),  a.  and  sb.  Med. 
[ad.  mod.L.  type  deobstruent- em  (pr.  pple.  of  *de- 
obstruere),  modern  f.  De-  I.  6  +  obstmere  to  ob¬ 
struct.  Cf.  mod.F.  dtsobstruant  (Tissot  1778).] 

A.  adj.  That  removes  obstructions  by  opening 
the  natural  passages  or  pores  of  the  body. 

1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  81  A  subtile  detergent  Oil, 
which  makes  them  universally  deobstruent  and  opening. 
1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  65  Valuable  on  account  of  its 
aperient,  deobstruent,  and  cooling  properties. 

B.  sb.  A  deobstruent  medicine  or  substance. 

a  1691  Boyle  JPks.  V.  118  (R.)  A  diaphoretic,  a  deob¬ 
struent,  a  diuretic.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  403  They  gave 
her  also  Vomitives  and  Deobstruents.  1844  T.  J.  Graham 
Dom.  Med.  14  As  an  alterative  and  deobstruent .  .it  [calomel] 
is  employed.,  in  indolent  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

+  Deo'bturated,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [De-  I.  6.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Deobturated,  shut  or  stopped 
from.  Dr.  Charlfeton]  in  his  Physiologia. 

f  Deo  ccate.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  L.  deoccdre  to 
harrow  in,  f.  De-  I.  i  +  occare  to  harrow.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Deoccate,  to  harrow,  or  clod  the  Land. 

+  DeO’Cular,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L .  de-  privative  (cf. 
De-  I.  6,  II.  3)  +  oculus  eye,  ocularis  of  the  eyes: 
cf.  L.  deformis  shapeless,  deprandis  without  dinner, 
fasting.]  Not  using  the  eyes  ;  blind. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  i.  22  It  is  a  deocular  error.  Ibid.  x. 
506  Zetland,  and  the  adjacent  lies  there;  have  found  such 
a  sting  of  deoccular  government  within  these  few  yeares. 

Deo*culate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  1  +  L. 
ocul-us  eye  +  -ate  3.]  trails.  To  deprive  of  eyes, 
or  of  eyesight. 

1816  Lamb  Let.  to  IPordsworth,  Final  Mem.  I.  188 
Dorothy,  I  hear,  has  mounted  spectacles ;  so  you  have  de- 
oculated  two  of  your  dearest  relations  in  life. 

Deodand  (dffldsend).  [a.  AFr.  dcodandc ,  ad. 
med.(  Anglo-) L.  dcodandum,  i.e.  Deo  dandum  that 
is  to  be  given  to  God.]  A  thing  forfeited  or 
to  be  given  to  God  ;  spec .  in  Eng.  Law ,  a  per¬ 
sonal  chattel  which,  having  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  death  of  a  human  being,  was  given 
to  God  as  an  expiatory  offering,  i.e.  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  e.g.  to  be 
distributed  in  alms.  (Abolished  in  1846.) 

[1292  Britton  1.  ii.  §  14  Volumsausi  qe  le  vessel  et  quant  qe 
leynz  serra  trovd  soit  prise  cum  deodande  et  enroule  par  le 
Corouner.]  1523  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  34 
The.  .Chauncelor.  .shall  have deodands.  1529 More Dyaloge 
in.  Wks.  235/2  The  kynges  almoygners,  to  whome  the 
goodes  of  such  men  as  kyll  themselfe  be  appoynted  by  the 
lawe  ..  as  deodandes  to  be  geuen  in  almes.  1613  Sir  H. 
Finch  Law  (1636 )  214  If  a  man  being  vpon  a  Cart  carrying 
Faggots,  .fall  downe  by  the  moouing  of  one  of  the  horses  in 
the  Cart,  and  die  of  it ;  both  that  and  all  the  other  horses 
in  the  Cart,  and  the  Cart  it  selfe,  are  forfeit.  And  these  are 
called  Deodands.  1627  Sir  R.  Boyle  Diary  (1886)  II.  222 
[A]  boat  . .  being  foi  feicted  to  me  for  a  deodant.  1705 
Hickeringill  Priest-cr.  1.  (1721)  42  The  Sinners  did  be¬ 
queath  these  Estates  .to  Ecclesiastical  Locusts  and  Cater¬ 
pillars,  calling  them  Deodands ,  or  given  to  God ,  that’s  the 
Priest-craft  Word.  1755  Genii.  Mag.  XXV.  232  The 
inquest,  .brought  in  their  verdict  accidental  death  by  an  ox, 
and  found  the  ox  a  deodand.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I. 
302  If  a  man  falls  from  a  boat  or  ship  in  fresh  water,  and  is 
drowned,  it  hath  been  said,  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  in 
strictness  of  law  a  deodand.  1827  Gentl.  Mag.  XCVII.  11. 
13  Apprehensive  that  the  diamonds,  if  they  entered  the 


church,  might  be  claimed  as  a  deodand  to  the  altar.  1845 
Stephen  Laws  Eng.  II.  551.  1882  Times  3  Aug.  7/4  Deo¬ 
dands  are  also  things  of  the  past. 

b.  loosely.  The  amount  to  be  forfeited  as  the 
value  of  a  deodand. 

1831  T  relawny  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  58  The  master  with¬ 
out  appealing  to  me,  laid  a  deodand  on  the  gun.  1838  Mech. 
Mag.  XXIX.  368  The  jury  levy  a  deodand  of  ^1500,  upon 
the  boiler  or  steam  engine  of  the  Victoria.  1842  Ibid. 
XXXVI.  6  Deodand  after  deodand  has  been  imposed  by 
honest  and  indignant  juries. 

II  Deodar  (dffldar).  Also  in  mod.L.  form  deo- 
dara  (df|0da'ra).  [a.  Hindi  de'oddr,  dewdar 
Skr.  deva-ddra  divine  tree,  tree  or  timber  of  the 
gods.  (The  name  occurs  already  in  Avicenna 
c  1030  as^ta^o  diudar.  It  is  given  in  various 

parts  of  India  to  other  trees  besides  this  with  which 
it  has  come  into  Europe.)] 

A  sub-species  of  cedar  (Cedrus  Libani,  var.  Deo¬ 
dar  a)  ,  a  large  tree  closely  allied  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  found  native  in  the  Western  Himalayas 
from  Nepal  to  Afghanistan,  and  now  largely  grown 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  England.  The  wood  is  of 
extreme  durability. 

[1804  Gott  ill  Roxb.  Flora  Indica  III.  652  The  only 
account  I  can  give  you  of  the  Devdarpine  is  from,  .enquiries 
.  .made  of  the  natives.  1814  \V.  Roxburgh  Hort.  Baikal 
69  Pinus  Deodara.  H  indoostani,  Deva-daroo.  1833  Penny 
Cycl.  I.  34/1  Abies  Deodara ,  the  Sacred  Indian  Fir.  The 
Hindoos  call  it  the  Devadara  or  God-tree,  and  hold  it  in 
a  sort  of  veneration.]  1842  P.  J.  Selby  Brit.  Forest  Trees 
539  The  timber  of  the  deodar  employed  in  buildings.  1871 
Sat.  Rev.  29  Apr.  53  A  ton  of  deodar  seeds  was  ordered 
from  India,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  deodar 
plants  stuck  into  a  heathy  bank.  1884  Q.  Victoria  More 
Leaves  370,  I  afterwards  planted  a  deodara  on  the  lawn. 

+  Deoclate  (dfwk't),  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
ded  datum  given  to  God :  in  sense  2,  taken  as  = 
d  ded  datum  given  by  God.] 

A.  sb.  1.  A  thing  given  to  God. 

rti6oo  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vii.  xxii.  §  4  Their  Corban  .. 
wherein  that  blessed  widows  deodate  was  laid  up. 

2.  A  thing  given  by  God,  a  gift  from  God. 
a  1633  G.  Herbert  in  Walton  Life{  1670)  65  All  my  Tythes 
and  Church-dues  are  a  deodate  from  Thee,  O  my  God. 

B.  adj.  Given  by  God. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  248,  I  gather’d  up  the  Deo¬ 
date  good  Gold. 

Deodorant  (d/|<?u*dorant),  sb.  [Formed  as  if 
from  a  L.  *deoddrant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  *deoddrare , 
f.  oddr-em  smell,  Odour,  on  analogy  of  decolordrc  : 
see  De-  I.  6.  (The  long  0  is  taken  over  from 
odour :  cf.  next.)]  A  substance  or  preparation  that 
destroys  the  odour  of  fetid  effluvia,  etc. ;  a  deodorizer. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem .  Chem.  106  Employed  as  a  disinfectant 
and  deodorant. 

Deodorize  (d/,<?u  doraiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  L. 
odor  Odour +  -ize.]  trails.  To  deprive  of  odour, 
esp.  of  offensive  or  noisome  odour  ;  lo  take  away 
the  (bad)  smell  of.  Also  fig. 

1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  632/1  To  defecate  and  deodorize  the 
sewage  of  London.  1870  Observer  13  Nov.,  Liquid  portions 
of  the  sewage,  .when  deodorised  being  allowed  to  flow  away. 
fig.  1863  Sat.  Rev.  203  Sin  and  wickedness  are  carefully 
deodorised  now-a-days  before  they  can  get  into  print. 

Hence  Deo  dorized,  Deo’dorizing  ppl.  adjs. ; 
also  Deodoriza  tion,  removal  of  (bad)  smell. 

1856  Engineer  II.  671/3  (Sewage  of  towns)  The  deodoris¬ 
ing  system  has.  .achieved  a  perfect  success  at  Leicester. 
Ibid.  672/1  Deodorisation,  in  its  practical  sense,  does  not 
simply  mean  the  removal  of  offensive  smell,  but  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  water  by  the  abstraction  of  all  extraneous  matter. 
c  1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  97/1  A  bleaching  and  deodor¬ 
ising  agent.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  226  The  de¬ 
odorized  tincture  of  opium.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  179 
The  essential  properties  of  chlorinated  compounds  are  bleach¬ 
ing  and  deodorising. 

Deo’dorizer.  [f.  Deodorize  +  -er.]  Some¬ 
thing  that  deodorizes  ;  a  deodorizing  agent. 

1849  J.  F.  Johnston  Exper.  Agric.  265  Both  as  a  fixer  of 
ammonia,  and  as  a  deodoriser  or  remover  of  smells.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  7  Sept.  2/1  The  deodorizer  is  run  through  a 
six-inch  pipe  to  the  great  sewer. 

Deol,  -fill,  obs.  forms  of  Dole,  Doleful. 

+  Deo’nerate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deonerdre  to 
disburden,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  oner  are  to  load,  onus,  oner - 
load.]  trails.  To  disburden. 

1623  Cockeram,  Deonerate,  to  unload.  1651  Raleigh's 
Ghost  80  To  deonerate  and  disburden  the  body  of  the 
excrementall  part  of  meat  and  food. 

Deontological  (clzVntolfcl^ikal),  a.  [f.  as 
Deontology  +  -ic  +  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
according  to  deontology. 

a  1832  Bentham  Deontology  834)  I.  i.  20  Let  the  moralist 
regard  the  great  Deontological  Law,  as  steadily  as  the 
Turnsole  looks  upon  the  Sun.  1867  J.  H.  Stirling  tr. 
Schwegler's  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  8)  129  The  special  theory  of 
ethical  action  was  completely  elaborated  by  the  later  Stoics, 
who  were  thus  the  founders  of  all  deontological  schemes. 

Deontologist  (dfi^ntp-lod^ist).  [f.  Deonto- 
Log-y  +  -1st.]  One  who  treats  of  deontology. 

a  1832  Bentham  Deontology  (1834'  I.  ii.  27  lit]  separates  the 
dominions  of  the  Legislator  from  those  of  the  Deontologist. 

Deontology  (d/T(>nt(7’16d3i).  [f.  Gr.  hiov,  SfovT- 
that  which  is  binding,  duty  (neuter  of  pr.  pple.  of 
Set  it  is  binding,  it  behoves)  +  -\oyta  discourse.] 
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The  science  of  duty ;  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  deals  with  moral  obligations  ;  ethics. 

1826  Bentham  in  IVest.  Rtv.  Vi.  448  Ethics  has  received 
the  more  expressive  name  of  Deontology,  a  1832  —  Deon¬ 
tology  (1834)  I.  ii.  28  Deontology  or  Private  Ethics,  may  be 
considered  the  science  by  which  happiness  is  created  out  of 
motives  extra-legislatorial.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mitndi 
vii.  (1870)  214  A  system  which  may  be  called  one  of  deonto¬ 
logy,  or  that  which  ought  to  be,  and  to  be  done.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Medical  deontology,  the  duties  and  rights  of 
medical  practitioners. 

Deoperculate  (di^paukirflA),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
De-  I.  6  +  L.  operculatus,  pa.  pple.  of  operciddrc 
to  cover  with  a  lid  :  see  Opehculate.]  Having 
lost  the  operculum  :  see  also  quots. 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Deoperculate ,  a  term  used  in  describing 
mosses, when  the  operculum  will  not  separate  spontaneously 
from  the  spore-cases.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Deoperculate, . 
Also,  without  an  operculum. 

Deope  rculate,  v.  Bot.  [See  prec.  and 
-ate  T J  inlr.  To  shed  the  operculum. 

Mod.  Liverworts  with  deoperculating  capsules. 

t  Deoppilate  (d/^rpil^t),  v.  Med.  Obs.  [f. 
De-  II.  1  +  Oppjlate  :  in  mod.  medical  L.  dcoppi- 
lare,  f.  L.  oppildre  to  stop  up.]  trans .  To  free 
from  obstruction  ;  absol.  to  remove  obstructions. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  134  It  . .  deoppilateth  or  vn- 
stoppeth  the  veines.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  214 
For  Raisins  of . the  Sun  ..  deoppilate  more  than  Malaga. 
Ibid.  421  Aperitives  ought  to.  .deoppilate  the  Interstices. 

So  Deo  ppilant  a.,  that  removes  obstructions ; 
Deoppilation,  the  removal  of  obstructions ;  De- 
o  ppilative  a.,  tending  to  remove  obstructions,  de¬ 
obstruent;  sb.  a  medicine  or  drug  having  this 
quality. 

1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  1.  ii.  31  Cordiall  and  deoppilatiue 
medicines.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxii.  165 
It  becomes  effectuall  in  deopilations.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Compit.  vni.  313  An  excellent  deoppilative.  1712  tr.  Pomet's 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  162  It  is  an  universal  Digestive  and  Deop¬ 
pilative.  1854  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  264  Aperient,  deob¬ 
struent,  deoppilant ;  applied  to  medicines.  1862  Marsh 
Eng.  Lang.  89  To  produce  that  salutary  deopilation  of  the 
spleen  which  the  French  hold  to  be  so  serviceable  to  the 
health  of  sedentary  gentlemen. 

Deor,  obs.  form  of  Dear,  Deer. 

+  Deo  rdinate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  deordi- 
ndt-us,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  ordindtus  ordered.  A  doublet 
of  disordinate .]  Perverted  from  the  natural  order ; 
inordinate. 

1623  T.  Ailesbury  Serin.  (1624)  13  The  Idolatry  consisted 
.  .in  the  deordinate  intent  of  the  Sacrifices.  1720  Welton 
Suffer.  Son  0/ God  1 1.  xxiv.  641  The  Principles  of  a  Deordin¬ 
ate  and  Excessive  Self-Love. 

t  Deo  rdinate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  verbal  type 
*deordittdre :  see  prec.  and  -ate  3  5.]  trans.  To 
pervert  from  the  natural  order. 

1688  Norris  Theory  Love  11.  ii.  107  A  sensual  pleasure 
deordinated  from  the  end.  .for  which  it  was  designed. 

Deordination  (dfiprdiri^'Jan).  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  dcordindtion-em  (Du  Cange), 
n.  of  action  f.  verbal  type  *deordindre  (It .disordi- 
narc,  OF.  desordener)  to  disorder,  f.  De-  I.  6  + 
ordindre  to  order,  ordin-em  order.  A  doublet  of 
disordinalion.'] 

1.  Departure  from  or  violation  of  order,  esp.  of 
moral  order ;  disorder. 

1596  Bell  Surz'.  Popery  in.  ix.  378  The  guilte  and  the 
deordination.  1635  Sibbes  Soules  Con/1,  xii.  S  3.  166  This 
sheweth  us  what  a  wonderfull  deordination  and  disorder  is 
brought  upon  mans  nature.  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Dlssuas. 
Popery  i.  (1686)  99  She  refuses  to  run  into  the  same  excess 
of  riot  and  de-ordination.  1688  Norris  Theory  Love  11.  ii. 
roi  A  deordination  from  the  end  of  Nature.  1891  Manning 
in  Dublin  Res’.  July  157  It  denotes  an  abuse,  an  excess,  a 
de-ordination  in  human  society. 

2.  Departure  from  ordinary  or  normal  condition, 
as  in  physical  deformity,  decomposition,  etc. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  in.  iii.  472  A  Token  of  the  Dis¬ 
solution,  and  as  it  were  the  Deordination  of  the  Compound. 
Ibid.  111.  iv.  505  Under  these  years,  the  same  Deordination 
is  found  in  Animals,  Lambs,  Hares,  Calves. 

Deore,  obs.  form  of  Dear  a.  and  adv. 

De-organize,  de-orientalize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Deorling,  deoreling,  early  ff.  Darling. 

||  DeoTSum,  adv.  nonce-use.  [L.  =  downwards.] 
Downward. 

1770  J.  Clubbe  Physiognomy  19  There  is  the  same  stupidity 
.  .the  same  deorsum  tendency  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

Deorwurfte,  var.  Deakwortii  a.  Obs.  precious. 
+  Decrsculate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [f.  L.  de- 

osculdri  to  kiss  warmly  or  affectionately,  f.  De-  I.  3 
-f  osculdrl  to  kiss.]  To  kiss  affectionately.  Hence 
+  Deoscula  tion,  kissing. 

1623  Cockeram,  Deosculate ,  to  kiss  sweetly.  1658  Phillips, 
Deosculation ,  a  kissing  with  eagernesse.  a  1699  Stillingfl. 
(J.),  Acts  of  worship  required  to  be  performed  to  images, 
viz.  processions,  genuflections,  thurifications,  and  deoscula¬ 
tions.  1755  Amory  Memoirs  440  note.  1783  Ainsworth 
Lai.  Diet .  (Morell)  1,  Deosculation,  osculatio. 

De-ossify,  -fication :  see  De-  II.  1. 

Deoxidate  (d/i^ksid^t),  v.  Chem.  Also  8-9 
deoxy-.  [f.  De-  II.  1  +  Oxidate  v.]  trans.  To 
reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide,  to  remove  the 
oxygen  from  (an  oxide  or  other  compound) ;  intr. 
to  undergo  deoxidation.  Hence  Deo  xidated 


!  ppl .  a.;  Deo  xidating ppl.a .,  causing  or  suffering 
I  deoxidation. 

*799  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Bcddoes  Contrib.  Phys.Sp  Med.  Know!. 
73  Phosoxygen  is  produced,  and  the  metals  deoxydated. 
1808  —  in  Phil.  Trans .  XCIX.  90  Dark  brown  matter  was 
separated  at  the  deoxydating  surface.  1801  Hatchett  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  66 The  white  oxide,  .may  be  deoxidated 
to  a  certain  degree.  1837  R.  Bede  Tract.  Chem.  10  The 
latter  [flame  of  a  blow-pipe]  is  called  oxidating,  the  former 
deoxidating. 

Deoxidation  (clqpksidtfi-Jbn).  [n.  of  action  f. 
prec.  vb.]  The  removal  of  oxygen  from  an  oxide 
or  other  compound. 

1799  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Beddoes  Contrib,  Phys.  Med. 
Knoivl.  70  It  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  de- 
oxydation  be  greater  than  that  of  oxydation.  1801  Wol¬ 
laston  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  430  The  pile  of  Volta  decom¬ 
poses^  water,  and  produces  other  effects  of  oxidation  and 
de-oxidation.  1883  G.  Allen  in  Nature  8  Mar.  430  The 
function  of  a  leaf  is  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  its  deoxidation  under  the  influence  of  sunlight. 

Deoxidator.  [agent-n.  f.  Deoxidate  v.  :  see 
-OR.]  A  deoxidating  agent  or  apparatus. 

c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  396/2  The  charcoal  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  deoxidator. 

Deoxidize  (ck’igksidsiz),  v.  Chon.  Also  9 
deoxyd-.  [f.  De-  II.  1  +  Oxidize.]  =  Deoxidate. 

1794  [see  Deoxidizing  below].  1800  Henry  Epit.  Chem. 
(1808)50  Its  action  is.  .exerted  in  de-oxidizing  bodies.  1810 
—  Elem.  Chem.  (1826)  I.  533  The  silica,  also  . .  is  partly  de¬ 
oxidized.  1869  E.  A.  Park i-:s  Tract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  357 
Whether  disinfectants  act  by  oxidising,  or  by  deoxidising. 

Hence  Deo  xidized  ppl.  a.,  Deo  xidizing-  ppl.  a. 
and  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Deoxidiza*tion,  Deo  xidize- 
ment,  Deo  xidizer. 

1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  I.  App.  527  The  de¬ 
oxidizing  power  of  the  solar  rays.  1805  Lane  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XCV.  282  The  deoxidising  property  of  light.  1847 
Craig,  Dcoxydization ,  deoxydation.  c  i860  Faraday 
Forces  Nat.  vi.  200  note ,  A  colourless  deoxidised  indigo. 
1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  viii.  §  70  Animals,  in  some 
of  their  minor  processes,  are  probably  de-oxidizers.  1877 
W.  Thomson  Voy.  Challenger  I.  iv.  279  Due  to  some  de¬ 
oxidizing  process. 

Deoxygenate  (diVksiclgene't),  v.  Chem.  [f. 
De-  II.  1  +  Oxygenate  v.]  trans.  To  deprive 
of  (free)  oxygen  ;  also  =  Deoxidate,  Deoxidize. 

1799  Kirwan  Ess.  150  By  deoxygenating  the  vitriolic 
contained  in  the  Epsom  salt.  1804  T.  Trotter  Drunkenness 
iii.  58  Alkohol  certainly  deoxygenates  the  blood  in  some 
degree.  1808  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  336 
Potassium  may  partially  de-oxygenate  the  earths. 

Hence  Deo  xyg-enated  ppl.  a.,  Deo  xygenating* 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Deoxygena*tion. 

1799  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  Med. 
Knowl.  86  A  deoxygenated  atmosphere.  1803  —  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XCI  II.  271  The  deoxygenation  of  skin.  1832  Bab¬ 
bage  Econ.  Mann/,  xxiii.  fed.  3)  239  An  oxygenating  or  a 
deoxygenating  flame.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connect. 
Phys.  Sc.  xxiv.  (1849)  224  The  most  refrangible  extremity  of 
the  spectrum  has  an  oxygenizing  power  and  the  other  that 
of  deoxygenating.  1878  Foster  Phys.  11.  i.  §  2.  210  The 
ordinary  deoxygenation  of  the  blood. 

Deoxygenize  (df^'ksid^ensiz),  v.  Chem.  [f. 
De-  II.  1  +  Oxygenize  v.]  =  Deoxygenate. 

1881  Gunther  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  687/1  Until  the  air  is 
so  much  deoxygenized  as  to  render  a  renewal  of  it  neces¬ 
sary. 

Deozonize,  to  deprive  of  ozone:  see  De-  II.  1. 

Dep,  obs.  f.  Deep  ;  (dep.)  abbrev.  of  Deputy. 

t  Depa*ct,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  depad-us ,  pa. 
pple.  of  dcpangcre  to  drive  down,  fix  into  the 
ground,  etc.]  Fixed  down,  fastened. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Pareys  Chirurg.  xi.  xx.  (1678)  293  If 
the  Weapon  be  so  depact  and  fastned  in  a  Bone  that  you 
cannot  drive  it  forth  on  the  other  side. 

Depaganize,  depan theonize :  see  De-  II.  1. 

t  Depai’nt,  sb.  Obs.  rare  - l.  [f.  Depaint  v .] 
Painting,  pictorial  representation. 

1594  Zepheria  xvii.  in  Arb.  Garner'S .  73  How  shall  I  deck 
my  Love  in  love’s  habiliment  And  her  embellish  in  a  right 
depaint  ? 

+  Depai*nt ,  ppl.a.  Obs.  Forms:  3-4  depeint, 
4-5  -peynt,  4  6  -paynt,  6  depaint.  [ME.  de¬ 
peint,  a.  F.  depeint ,  pa.  pple.  of  depcindre  (13th  c. 
in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  depingcre  to  depict,  after  F. 
pcindre  to  paint.  After  the  formation  of  the  verb 
(see  next)  gradually  superseded  by  the  normal  de¬ 
painted.]  Depicted,  painted,  delineated ;  orna¬ 
mented  ;  coloured :  see  the  verb.  Chiefly  as 
pa.  pple. 

a  1225  Alter.  R.  396  ‘  In  manibus  meis  descripsi  te  ’  [Isa. 
xlix.  16].  Ich  habbe,  he  sei5,  depeint  J?e  in  mine  honden. 
1303  R.  Brunne  Haiutl.  Synnc  8739  fey  shul  be  leyde  yn 
toumbe  of  stone  And  hys  ymage  ful  feyre  depeynte  Ry^t  as 
he  were  a  cors  seynt.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1101,  &  co- 
ronde  wern  alle  of  same  fasoun,  Depaynt  in  perlez  &  wedez 
qwyte.  1430  Lydg.  Citron.  Troy  1.  v,  Vnder  flowers  de- 
peynt  of  stablenesse.  c  1500  Lancelot  1703  Bot  cherice 
them  with  wordis  fair  depaynt.  1557  Tot  tell’ s  J  fisc.  (Arb.) 
215  Her  handes  depaint  with  veines  all  blew  and  white. 

+  Depaint  (dip£l-nt),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms  : 
4-5  depeint^e,  -peynt(e,  -paynt(e,  6-7  depaynt 
(6  depant,  7-8  depeint),  6-  depaint.  [ME. 
depeint-en,  {.depeint  pa.  pple. ;  taken  as  Eng. repr. 
of  F.  depcindre  (3rd  sing.  pres,  il  depeint) :  see  prec. 
Depeint  was  connected  with  Depict  by  the  transi¬ 
tional  forms  Depeinct,  depinct.] 


1.  trans.  To  represent  or  portray  in  colours,  to 
paint ;  to  depict ;  to  delineate. 

a  1225,  1303  [see  Depaint  ppl.  a.],  c  1325  Coer  de  L.  2963 
Off  red  sendel  were  her  baneres,  With  three  gryffouns  de- 
payntyd  wel.  c  1340  Gav.  $  Gr.  Knt.  649  pe  kny}t  com- 
lyche  hade  In  \>e  more  half  of  his  schelde  hir  ymage  de- 
paynted.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3573,  &  bereth  in  his  blasoun 
of  a  brit  hewe  A  wel  huge  werwolf  wonderli  depeinted. 
C1440  Gesta  Rout,  xxxix.  362  (Add.  MS.)  He  did  make  a 
walle  white,  and  with  rede  Coloure  he  depeynted  the  Image 
of  the  woman.  1570  B.  Googe  Pop.  Kingd.  1.  (1880)  10  With 
crosse  depainted  braue  upon  his  backe  and  eke  his  brest. 
1604 T.  Wright  Passions  vi.  294  The  Geographers,  .depaint 
in  theyr  Cardes.  .the  Countries  and  Cities  adioyning.  1659 
T.  Pecke  Parnassi  Puerp.  77  Apelles  could  not  depaint 
Motion.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  1.  326  Those  pleased 
the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  hand,  Depeinten  [pseudo- 
archaic  pa.  pple.]  was  the  patriarchal  age. 

Jig.  1595  Daniel  Sonnets  4  No  colours  can  depaint  my 
sorrows.  1848  f.  A.  Carlyle  tr.  Dante's  Inferno  (1849)  37 
The  anguish  of  the  people  who  are  here  below,  on  my  face 
depaints  that  pity,  which  thou  takest  for  fear. 

2.  To  depict  or  portray  in  words;  to  describe 
graphically,  or  by  comparison. 

1382  Wyclif  Bible  PreJ.  Ep.  iii.  63  A  bishop,  whom  in 
short  sermoun  he  depeynted.  1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  cxlii. 
406  My  troublouse  state  I  did  depaynt.  1664  Marvell 
Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  167  There  are  no  words  sufficient  to 
depaint  so  real  an  affection.  1714  Gay  Sheph.  Week  Prol. 
61  Such  Ladies  fair  wou’d  I  depaint  In  Roundelay  or  Son¬ 
net  quaint.  1771-2  Batchelor  (1773)  II.  13  Her  lips  you 
may  in  sort  depaint  By  cherries  ripe.  1808  j.  Mayne  Siller 
Gun  11.  129  Amid  the  scenes,  depainted  here,  O’  love,  and 
war,  and  social  cheer. 

b.  Const,  out,  forth. 

1553  Short  Catech.  in  Liturg.  $  Doc.  Edw.  VI  ( 18441  513 
Canst  thou  yet  further  depaint  me  out  that  congregation, 
which  thou  callest  a  kingdom  or  commonweal  of  Christians? 
1578  Timme  Caluine  on  Gen.  333  The  state  of  the  Church 
could  not  be  more  lively  depainted  forth.  1622  J.  Reynolds 
Gods  Revenge  11.  vi.  42  In  their  speeches  depainting  forth 
the  ioyes  of  heaven.  1679  G.  R.  tr.  Boyatuaiis  Theat. 
World  11,  147  Depainting  them  out  in  lively  colours. 

3.  To  set  forth  or  represent,  as  a  painting  or 
picture  does. 

1598  Yong  Diana  87  This  sumptuous  Palace  ..  that  this 
table  doth  depaint  vnto  vs.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass 
xv.  (1664)  152  This  temperature  must  be  depainted  forth  of 
us.  .according  to  a  kind  of  exigency,  c  1660  Wharton  Wks. 
(1683)357  If  then  success  be  it  which  best  depaints  A  glorious 
Cause,  Turks  are  the  only  Saints. 

4.  To  paint  or  decorate  with  colours  or  painted 
figures ;  sometimes,  to  paint,  colour  (a  surface). 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  704  pis  Castel  is  siker  and  feir  abouten, 
And  is  al  depeyntea  wl-outen  WiJ?  preo  heowes  wel  bep 
sene.  £1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxvii.  277  Faire  chambres 
depeynted  all  with  gold  and  azure.  14. .  Prose  Legends  in 
Anglia  VIII.  151  A  cote,  .depeynted  wip  alle  maner  of  ver- 
tues  &  floryshed  wip  alle  the  floures  of  goddes  gardens. 
1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  1577  Clothes  of  golde  and 
arras  were  hanged  in  the  hall  Depaynted  with  pyctures. 
1530  Palsgr.  512/2,  I  depaynte,  I  coloure  a  thynge  with 
colours  . .  This  terme  as  yet  is  nat  admytted  in  comen 
spetche.  1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  129  They  were  wont  to 
depaint  themselues  with  sundry  colours.  1706  [see  De¬ 
painted]. 

b.  transf  and  fig.  To  adorn  as  with  painted 
figures. 

c  1325  [see  Depaint  ppl.  a.],  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  i. 

1 1 1  pe  cercle  of  pe  sterres  in  alle  pe  places  pere  as  pe  shynyng 
ny}t  Js  depeynted.  1382  Wyclif  Lev.  xi.  30  A  stellioun, 
that  is  a  werme  depeyntid  as  with  sterris.  c  1450  Crt.  of 
Love  xv  Depeinted  wonderly,  With  many  a  thousand  daisies, 
rede  as  rose  And  white  also.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
(Percy  Soc.)  4  A  medowe  both  gaye  and  glorious,  Whiche 
Flora  depainted  with  many  a  colour.  1598  Yong  Diana 
468  Let  now  each  meade  with  flowers  be  depainted,  Of 
sundrie  colours  sweetest  odours  glowing. 

5.  To  stain,  distain. 

£1374  Chaucer  Troylns\.  1611,  I  have  eke  seyn  with  teris 
al  depeynted,  Your  lettre.  1600  Fairfax  I'asso  11.  xliii.  28 
Few  siluer  drops  her  vermile  cheekes  depaint. 

Hence  Depai’nted  ppl.  a.,  painted,  depicted. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  SovjIc  ii.  xlvi.  (1859)  53  Al  this  erdely 
fyre  is  but  thyng  depeynted  in  regard  of  that  other.  1706 
Maule  Hist .  Piets  in  Misc.  Scot.  I.  18  By  reason  of  their 
de-painted  bodies. 

t  Depai  nter-  Obs.  [f.  Depaint  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  depaints,  or  paints. 

1513  Douglas  sEneis  xii.  .Prol.  261  Welcum  depayntar  of 
the  blomyt  medis. 

+  Depai  r,  v.  Obs.  Also  depeyre,  depeire. 
[a.  OF.  des-,  depcire-r,  to  despoil,  f.  des-,dc -  (De-  I. 
6)  -f  - peircr L.  peiordre  :  cf.  Affair,  Impair, 
and  Dispayre  sb.]  trans .  To  impair,  injure, 
dilapidate. 

a  1460  Lydgate  Lyfe  of  our  Ladye  (Caxton)  E.  5,  c.  1  (R.) 
As  the  tryed  syluer  is  depeired.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon. 
n.  xxii,  Na  wretchis  word  may  depair  3our  hie  name.  1513 
Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  338  The  corps  hole  and  sounde 
was  funde,  verely.  .Nothyng  depaired  that  ther  coude  be 
seen.  1568  T.  Howell  Arb.  Amitie{  1879)63  Depaire  no 
Church,  nor  auncient  acte,  in  building  be  not  sloe. 

f  Depadmate,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~~  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem 

of  L.  depalmdre,  f.  De-+  palma  palm  of  the  hand.] 

4  To  giue  one  a  box  011  the  eare  *  (Cockeram  1623^. 
+  Depa  nce.  Obs.  rare —  1.  [a.  F.  ddpens  (in 

1 2th  c.  despans ),  ad.  L.  dispens-um,  or  F.  dJpense 
(in  1 3th  c.  despanse),  ad.  L.  dispensa  :  see  Dispense 
sb.]  Payment,  disbursement. 

<  1450  Paper  Roll  in  3  rd  Rep.  Hist  MSS.  Com  miss.  279/1 
Which  he  complesshed  withoute  other  payements  of  Fy- 
naunce,  raunceoun,  or  depance. 
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DEPARAYLL. 


DEPARTABLE. 


t  Deparayll,  a.  Obs.rac.  [a.  OF .  despareil 
different,  dissimilar,  f.  dcs-  =  L.  Djs-  +  pareil  like, 
of  the  same  kind  =  Pr  parclh ,  Sp.  parejo ,  It.  parec- 
chio Rom.  *pariculo -  dim.  of  L.  par  equal.] 
Unlike,  dissimilar,  diverse. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  So7ule  1.  x.  (1859)  7  There  ben  here 
many  dyuerse  pilgrymes  deparayll  of  habyte. 

t  Depardieu*,  inter] .  OAr.  [a.  OF.  phrase  de 
par  Dieic,  by  the  authority,  or  in  the  name,  of  God.] 
In  God’s  name  ;  by  God  :  used  as  an  asseveration. 

C1290  Bckct  1352  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  145  Nov  de  pardeus 
[MS.  Harl.  2277  deperdeus]  quath  he  P°Pe>  doth  ase 
habbeth  i-J>ou3t.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1058  Quod 
Troylus,  depardeu,  y  assente.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1452  ‘  Wei 
depardieux'  quaj?  |>e  kyng  *  ne  schal  he  no}t  gon  al-one.’ 
1634  W.  Cartwright  Ordinary  11.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII. 
240  [arch.]  Depardieu,  You  snyb  mine  old  years,  sans  fail, 
I  wcne  you  bin  A  jangler  and  a  golierdis. 

t  Depardon,  v.  Ohs.  [f.  De-  +  Pardon  v.  : 
perh.  after  part,  depart .]  traits.  To  excuse,  forgive. 

1501  Bury  Wills  (1850)  90,  I  will  that  my  tenaynts  . . 
be  depardond  of  ye  half  of  all  ther  rents  that  xall  be  due  on 
to  me  to  the  Mychelmesse  next  after  my  decesse. 

Deparo'chialize,  v.  noncc-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  i 

+  I’arocuialize  w.]  trails.  To  deprive  of  paro¬ 
chial  character.  Hence  Deparochializing  vhl. 
sh.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Deparochialization. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.Xlll.  211/1  We  must  not  think  of  turning 
an  impassable  ditch  into  a  passable  road,  for  fear  England 
should  thereby  be  ‘deparochialized  \  Ibid.  211/2  The  new 
formula  of  deparochialization.  Ibid.,  The  ‘  deparochializing  ’ 
cry  will,  .do  equally  well  for  both. 

t  Deparo'chiate,  v.  Obs.  nonce-tod.  [f.  De- 
I.  2  +  L.  parochia  parish  +  -ate  3 ;  after  depatrialc .] 
intr.  To  depart  from  one’s  own  parish. 

1762  Foote  Orators  i.  Wks.  1799  1. 196  The  culture  of  our 
lands  will  sustain  an  infinite  injury,  if  such  a  number  of 
peasants  were  to  deparochiate. 

Depart  (drpaut),  v.  Also  3-6  departe,  5-6 
deperte,  6-7  Sc.  depairt.  Pa.pple.  4-5  depart(e, 
6  Sc.  depairt.  [a.  OF.  dcpart-ir  ( depp -,  desp-, 
dip-)  =  Pr.  departir,  Sp.,  Pg.  departer,  desparter, 
It.  di-,  dis-partire,  spartire,  Rom.  compound  of 
de-  or  dis-  ( des -)  +parttre ,  for  L.  dispertire  to  divide, 
f.  Dis part  ire  to  part,  divide.  See  De-  I.  6.] 

I.  To  divide  or  part,  with  its  derived  senses. 

+  1.  trails.  To  divide  into  parts,  dispart.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  394  Hii  departede  vorst  her  ost  as 
in  foure  partye.  1387  Trevisa  Higdett  (Rolls)  I.  27  J>is 
werke  I  departe  and  dele  in  seuene  bookes.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xi.  43  J>e  3erde  of  Moyses,  with  pe  whilk  he  departid 
j?e  Reed  See.  £1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  219 
Departe  thy  tyme  prudently  on  thre.  1551  Turner  Herbal 
1.  (1568)  Hiva,  Leues  ..  very  deply  indentyd,  euen  to  the 
very  synewes  whiche  depart  the  myde  leues. 

*t  b.  intr.  To  divide,  become  divided.  Obs . 

1387  T  revisa  H tgdcn  (Rolls!  1. 63  pc  Rede  see  [A  e.  Arabian 
Sea]  strecchep  forR  and  departed  in  tweie  mouthes  and  sees, 
pat  oon  is  i-cleped  l’ersicus  . .  fat  oper  is  i-cleped  Arabians. 
x548  77  Vicary  Anat.  v.  (iS8S)  37  [The  sinews]  depart 
agayne  into  two,  and  eche  goeth  into  one  eye. 

t  c.  Her.  See  Departed  2.  Obs. 

•p  2.  trails.  To  divide  or  part  among  persons, 
etc.  ;  to  distribute,  partition,  deal  out ;  to  divide 
with  others,  or  among  themselves,  to  share  ;  some¬ 
times  (with  the  notion  of  division  more  or  less 
lost,  as  in  Deal  v.)  to  bestow,  impart.  Obs. 

.11340  Hampole  Psalter  nr.  i.  18  pai  departid  to  paim  my 
clathes.  1388  Wyclif  Prov.xl.  24  Sum  men  departen  her 
own  thingis,  and  ben  maad  richere.  c  1430  Lydg.  Boc/ias  1. 
x.  (15441  21  a,  This  Kingdom  . .  Should  haue  be  departed  of 
right  betwene  us  twein.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  i6b/2  Yf 
thou  haue  but  lytyl,  yet  studye  to  gyue  and  to  departe  therof 
gladly,  c  1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
103  lie  content  to  departe  to  a  man  wylling  to  learne  suche 
thinges  as  thou  knowest.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Johnx ix.  24 
They  departed  my  rayment  among  them.  1582  N.  Liche- 
field  tr.  Castan/ieda’s Conq.  K.  Ind.  55  a,  Hedeparted  with 
him  both  money  and  other  rewards.  1651  Reliq.  IVotton. 
22  He  could  depart  his  affection  between  two  extremes. 

+  b.  To  deal  (blows).  Obs.  rare. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  16b,  Whan  the  kyng  apperceyued 
that  Jason  departed  suche  strokes. 

t  c.  absol.  To  share,  partake  (with  a  person  in 
a  thing).  Obs. 

c  1440  Generydcs  3418,  I  shall .  .in  wurchippe  the  avaunce, 
And  largely  departe  with  the  also.  1499  Plumpton  Corr. 
137,  I  am  willing  to  depart  with  him  in  lands  &  in  goods. 
x549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  2  Cor.  viii.  14  Whyles  eche  of 
you  departeth  with  other,  so  that  neyther  of  you  lacke 
anye  thyng. 

+  3.  traits.  To  put  asunder,  sunder,  separate, 
part.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (17241  466  King  Lowis  ..  And  Elianore  is 
quene,  vor  kunrede  departed  were.  1393  Gower  Cotif.  II. 
129  I  hat  deth  shuld  us  departe  attwo.  91400  Maundev. 
(1839)  iii.  16  A  gret  Hille,  that  men  clepen  Olympus,  that 
departeth  Macedonye  and  Trachye.  c  1400  Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg.  265  Departe  li_3tii  pe  toop  and  pe  flei.sch  of  pe  gomis. 
x483  Caxton  G.  de  la  ’Pour  D  j,  That  god  hath  ioyned  man 
may  not  departe.  91530  Ln>.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryl. 
(1814  67  There  began  a  great  and  a  sore  batayle  betwene 
these  two  knightes.  And  Arthur  dyd  his  payne.  .to  depart 
them.  1548-9  (Mar.  Bk  Com.  Prayer ,  Matrimony ,  Till 
death  vs  departe  \altd.  1662  to  do  part],  1601  Dtmmf.  Earl 
Huntington  11.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  134  The  world 
shall  nat  depart  us  till  we  die.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  (1810) 
I.  199  The  closest  union  here  cannot  last  longer  than  till 
death  us  depart. 
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+  b.  To  sever  or  separate  (a  thing)  from 
(another). 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3710  pai  er  . .  Departed  halely 
fra  pe  body  of  Criste.  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  10  It  is 
impossible  to  departe  po  qualitees  from  bodies.  Ibid.  142 
Whanne  a  membre  is  depertid  from  pe  bodi.  1526T1NDALK 
Rom.  viii.  39  To  departe  [so  Chanmer  and  1557  Geneva  ; 
Rhem.  and  16 11  separate]  us  from  Goddes  love.  1574  Hyll 
Planting  78  You  must  translate  them,  and  depart  them 
farther  from  other.  1590  Spenser  E.  Q.  11.  x.  14  Which 
Seuerne  now  from  Logris  doth  depart. 

t  c.  To  separate  in  perception  or  thought  ;  to 
discern  apart,  distinguish.  Obs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Scl.  Wks.  III.  340  As  pes  pree  persones  of 
God  ben  o  God.  .so  alle  dedes  and  werkes  ofpeTrinite  mainot 
be  departid  from  oper.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  248  We . .  had 
egally  departed  his  good  dedes  and  his  euyl.  61510  More 
Picus  Wks.  2/2  Straunge  tokens  . .  departing  (as  it  wer)  and 
.  .seuering  the  cradles  of  such  speciall  chyldren  fro  the  com¬ 
pany  of  other  of  the  common  sorte. 

t  d.  intr.  To  separate,  make  separation.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  Isa.  lix.  2  }oure  wickednesses  han  departid 
bitwixe  3011  and  ^oure  God.  1480  Caxton  Descr.  Brit.  8 
The  Seuarn  departed  somtyme  bitwene  Englond  and  Wales. 

t  e.  Old  Client .  To  separate  a  metal  from  an 
alloy  or  a  solution. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.  v.,  Depart  farther,  and  get 
your  Silver  out  of  the  Aqua  Fortis.  1751  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.v.,  The  water  of  the  first  recipient  serves  for  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  of  departing,  and  the  rest  for  the  subsequent  ones. 

+  4.  trans.  To  sever,  break  off,  dissolve  (a  con¬ 
nexion  or  the  like).  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  804,  I  have  wel  lever  ever  to 
suffre  woo,  Than  I  departe  the  love  bytwix  yow  tuo.  c  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  70  Mariage  mad  in  prid  &  ferd  degre  ..is  so 
confermid  pat  it  mai  not  be  departid.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  viii.  xxxviii,  Ye  departed  the  loue  bitwene  me  and 
my  wyf.  15. .  Hacket  Treas.  of  A  madis  274  So  sweete  and 
so  faithfull  a  conjunction  can  not  be  departed  without  a  great 
heart  breaking.  1579  Twyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fortune  11.  lvii. 
233  b,  With  staues  to  depart  their  nightly  conflictes. 

+  b.  intr.  (for  refill)  Of  a  connexion,  etc.:  To 
be  severed,  dissolved,  or  broken  off.  Obs. 

13 75  Barbour  Bruce  11.  169  Thusgat  maid  thai  thar  aquen- 
tance  That  neuir  syne. .  Departy t  quhill  thai  lyffand  war. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PL  13.  xx.  138  Thanne  cam  coueityse  . .  For 
a  mantel  of  menyuere,  he  made  lele  matrimonye  Departen  ar 
deth  cam,  and  deuors  shupte.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I. 
lxxxi.  103  Than  the  bysshoppe  sayd,  Sirs,  than  our  company 
shall  depart. 

II.  To  go  apart  or  away,  with  its  derived  senses. 

The  perfect  tenses  ( intrans .)  were  formerly  formed  with 
be  :  cf.  is  gone. 

t  6.  intr.  To  go  asunder  ;  to  part  or  separate 
from  each  other,  to  take  leave  of  each  other.  Obs . 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  121/527  So  departede  pe  court  po, 
and  euerech  to  is  In  drou3.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
52  In  luf  pei  departed,  Hardknout  home  went,  c  1500 
Nut-Bi'own  Maid  33,  I  here  you  saye  farwel :  nay,  nay,  we 
departe  not  soo  sone.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  208  The 
putrifaction  of  the  flesh  ready  to  depart  from  the  bone. 
a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc .  Poems  xxxix.  12  Adeu  nou ;  be 
treu  nou,  Sen  that  we  must  depairt.  1641  Hinde  J.  Brucn 
xlii.  133  So  loth  wee  were  to  depart  asunder. 

6.  intr .  To  go  away  from  a  person  or  place) ; 
to  take  one’s  leave.  (The  current  sense,  but  chiefly 
in  literary  use  ;  to  depart  from  —  \o  leave.) 

a  1225  [see  Departing  vbl.  sb.  4].  c  1340  Cursor  M.  11893 
(Fairf.)  Be  pat  we  fra  pe  depart  [ earlier  texts  part]. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  vi.  8  Departis  fra  me  all  pat 
wirkes  wickednes.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  68  He  departed 
out  of  temple  and  also  from  Athenes.  1526  Tindale 
John  xvi.  7  Yf  I  departe,  I  will  sende  him  vnto  you. 
1547  8  Ordre  of  Commvnion  16  Then  shall  the  Prieste.. 
let  the  people  depart.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  111.  818 
The  Learned  Leaches  in  Despair  depart.  1841  Lane  Arab. 
Nts.  I.  1 13  She  then  said  to  him,  Depart,  and  return  not 
hither. 

b.  To  set  out  (on  a  journey),  set  forth,  start. 
Opp.  to  arrive.  (Now  commonly  to  leave.) 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  52  Whan  the  mornyng 
came,  departed  well  erly  from  Parys  the  sayd  Guenelon  and 
his  felawes.  1548  Hall  Chron.  208  b,  He  entered  the  ship 
with  the  other,  which  were  redy  to  depart.  1625-6  Purchas 
Pilgr imes  II.  1081  The  Negui  was  departed.  And  every 
man  hastened  to  follow  after.  1792  Mrs.  C.  Smith  Desmond. 
III.  61  In  case  the  Duke  should  be  departed,  he  directs  her 
instantly  to  set  out  for  Paris.  1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi 
Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  969  If  the  ship  did  not  depart  from 
Portsmouth  with  convoy.  Time-table.  The  train  departs 
at  6.30. 

t  c.  To  go  away  to  or  into  (a  place)  ;  to  go 
forth,  pass,  proceed,  make  one’s  way.  Obs. 

6-1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg,  (MS.  A)  305  To  defende  f>at 
mater  schal  not  departe  into  al  }?e  lyme.  1586  B.  Young 
Guazzo' s  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  227  He  had  a  desire  to  depart  home 
to  his  lodging.  1611  Bible  Matt.  ii.  12  They  departed  into 
their  owne  countrey  another  way. 

+  d.  To  depart  one  s  way  :  to  go  one’s  way.  Obs . 

i535  Coverdale  i  Esdras  ix.  51  Departe  youre  waye  then, 
&  eate  the  best,  &  drynke  the  swetest. 

7.  intr .  To  leave  this  world,  decease,  die,  pass 
away.  (Now  only  to  depart  from  /his)  life.) 

1501  Bury  Wills  (1850)  85  My  body,  if  it  happyt  me  to  de¬ 
parte  wlin  vij.  myle  of  gret  Berkehamstede,  to  be  buryed  ther. 
1526  Tindale  Luke  ii.  29  Lorde,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
seruaunt  departe  in  peace.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  I. 
576  Constantius  departit  in  Eborac  throw  Infirmitie.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  39  That  Marcellus  a  little  before 
day,  was  departed.  1605  Stow  Annates  39  He  departed 
out  of  this  life  at  Yorke.  1702  J.  Logan  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc. 
Mem.  IX.  94,  I  went  to  visit  him  the  day  before  he  departed. 
62x862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  iv.  227  When  a  Scotch 
minister  departed  from  this  life. 


8.  trans.  To  go  away  from,  leave,  quit,  forsake. 
Now  rare ,  exc.  in  phr.  to  depart  this  life  (  =  7). 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  20266  (Br.  Mus.  MS.)  Rewe  on  vs, 
departe  vs  nou^t.  1536  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
138  Nicholas  Hore  paid  for  the  wine  and  departed  their 
company.  1548  Hall  Chron.  114  All  the  Welshemen  were 
commaunded.  .to  depart  the  toune.  1597  Hooker  Feel.  Pol. 
v.  i.  (1611)  186  The  soules  of  men  departing  this  life.  1647 
N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lix.  (1739)  112  No  Clergyman 
or  other  may  depart  the  Realm,  without  the  King’s  Licence. 
1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  517  §  1  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
is  dead.  He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country. 
1734  tr.  Roltitis  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  11.  126  Jugurtha  was 
commanded  to  depart  Italy.  1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  33  The  clergy  were  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xxxiv,  Mrs.  J.  Gargery  had  de¬ 
parted  this  life  on  Monday  last. 

+  9.  To  send  away,  dismiss.  Obs. 

1484  Caxton  Chivalry  73  Charite.  .departeth  euery  vyce. 
c  1500  Chron.  Gr.  Friai's  ( Camden  1  28  The  Kynge  . .  made 
them  grete  chere  and  so  departyd  them  home  agayne.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  IVorld  Pref.  17  The  abolished  parts  are 
departed  by  small  degrees. 

f  10.  intr.  To  start,  spring,  come  forth,  or  issue 
from  ;  to  come  of.  Obs. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  56  b,  By  theyr  countenaunce  and 
habylements  . .  they  ben  departed  from  noble  and  goode 
hous.  c  1489  —  Blancha7’dyn  xliv.  173  Of  churles,  bothe 
man  and  wyff,  can  departe  noo  goode  fruyte. 

11.  intr.  (transf  and  fig.  from  6.)  To  withdraw, 
turn  aside,  diverge,  deviate ;  to  desist  (from  a  course 
of  action,  etc.).  To  depart  from  :  to  leave,  abandon ; 
to  cease  to  follow,  observe  or  practise. 

1393  Cower  Conf.  III.  103  The.  .Nile.  .Departeth  fro  his 
cours  and  falleth  Into  the  see  Alexandrine.  1535  Coverdale 
Prov.  iii.  7  Feare  y'  Lorde  and  departe  from  euell.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  ii.  41  Shamefull  lustes  . .  which  depart 
From  course  of  nature.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  ill.  xi.  255 
It  was  not  with  a  design  to  depart  from  the  worship  of  God. 
1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vii.  §  24  They  depart  from  received 
opinions.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1S76)  I.  App.  673 
The  fourth  narrative  departs  in  several  important  points 
from  the  Chronicles.  1893 L  aw  Times  XCV.  27/1  Dis¬ 
inclination.  .to  depart  from  the  long-established  practice. 

III.  + 12.  Depart  with.  a.  To  take  leave 
of ;  to  go  away  from.  (Cf.  5,  6.)  Obs.  rare. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  iii.  22  Cursed 
&  dampned  spyrite,  departe  than  forth  with  this  creature. 
x563  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  763  b,  And  so  departed  I  with  them. 

+  b.  To  part  with;  to  give  up,  surrender;  to 
give  away,  bestow.  (Cf.  2.)  Obs. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)111.  102  O  ye  good  fathyr  of  grete 
degre,  thus  to  departe  with  your  ryches.  1595  Shaks.  John 
11.  i.  563  Iohn..Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part.  1642 
Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  i.  §  47.  21  Shee  hath  departed  with  her 
right  by  the  feoffment.  1792  Chipman  Amer.  Law  Rep. 
(1871)  41  The  officer  had  a  lien  on  the  cattle.  On  receipt 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  officer  wholly  departs  with  that 
lien. 

1 13.  So  Depart  from,  in  the  same  sense  (12  b). 

1548  Cranmer  Cat  celt.  81  b,  Neyther  by  threatnyng.  .cause 
him  to  depart  from  any  portion  of  his  goodes.  1612  T. 
Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  5  With  what  difficultie  depart  they 
[stones]  from  their  naturall  rougbnesse?  1681  Burnet 
Hist.  Ref  II.  88  The  inferior  clergy  departed  from  their  right 
of  being  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

+  Depart,  sb,  Obs.  [a.  F.  depart  (13th  c.  in 
Godef.),  f.  ddpartir  to  Depart.  Partly  treated  as 
directly  from  the  English  verb;  cf.  the  sbs.  leave , 
return ,  etc.] 

1.  The  act  of  departing,  departure,  a.  Parting, 
separation,  b.  Departure  from  this  life,  death. 

61330  Arth.  Merl.  4539  For  depart  of  his  felawes,  And 
for  her  men  that  weren  y-slawe.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  vii. 
20  That  lewd  lover  did  the  most  lament  For  her  depart. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  96  At  my  depart  I  gaue  this 
[ring]  vnto  Iulia.  1593  —  3  Hen.  VI ,  11.  i.  no  When  your 
braue  Father  breath’d  his  latest  gaspe,  Tydings  . .  Were 
brought  me  of  your  Losse,  and  his  Depart.  1642  H.  More 
Song  of  Soul  11.  11.  11.  xxxviii,  The  plantall  lifes  depart. 
1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  99  For  her  depart  my 
heart  was  sair.  1840  Sportsman  in  I  ret.  <5  Scott.  II.  iv.  71, 
The  salmon  having  long  since  made  his  depart. 

2.  Old  Chem.  The  separation  of  one  metal  from 
another  with  which  it  is  alloyed. 

a  1626  Bacon  (J.),  The  chymists  have  a  liquor  called  water 
of  depart.  1686  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery's  Course  Chym. 
(ed.  21  79  The  Depart,  or  parting  of  Metals,  is  when. a  Dis¬ 
solvent  quits  the  Metal  it  had  dissolved  to  betake  itself  unto 
another.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.,  A  certain  Opera¬ 
tion  in  Chymistry  is  called  the  Depart ,  because  the  Particles 
of  Silver  are  made  by  it  to  depart  from  Gold  when  they  were 
before  melted  together.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Depart , 
a  method  of  refining,  or  separating  gold  from  silver  by  means 
of  aqua  fortis..  .if  you  again  filtrate  this  water,  and  pour  on 
it  the  liquor  of  fixed  nitre,  you  will  have  another  depart ,  the 
calamine  precipitating  to  the  bottom. 

t  Depa  rtable,  -ible,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  de- 

partable  (i 3  -1 4th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  depart-ir  vb. : 
see  -ble.  The  form  in  -ible  follows  L.  analogy  : 
cf  L.  pagtlbilis  from  partiri. ] 

1.  That  may  be  parted  or  separated  ;  separable. 

1377  Langl.  PI.  B.  xvn.  z6f>e  Trinite,  Thre  persones  in 

parcelles  departable  fro  other,  And  alle  j?re  but  o  god. 
c  M49  Blcock  Refr.  in.  ii.  282  Rut  of  vee  is  dyuers  and 
departable  fro  the  rnt  of  lordschip.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Ladyc  104  Yf  eny  of  them  were  departable  from  other. 

2.  That  may  be,  or  is  to  be,  divided  or  distri¬ 
buted  ;  divisible. 

[1292  Britton  iii.  viii.  §  4  Qe  Ie  heretage  soit  departable 
entre  touz  les  enfauntz.]  1483  Cath.  Angl.  96  Departiabylle, 
diuisibilis.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c  26  §  35  Landes,  .to 
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be  departed  and  departable  amonges  issues  and  heires  males. 
1574  tr.  Littleton' s  Tenures  139  b,  The  whiche  tenementes  be 
departable  among  the  brethren.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavel¬ 
kind  ii.  26  They  had  always  been  departible. 

+  Depa*rtal.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Depart  v.  +  -al, 
after  arrival .]  Departure. 

1823  Galt  Entail  I.  xi.  82  When  my  father  took  his 
departal  to  a  better  world.  1836  —  in  Tail's  Mag.  III. 
393  Speaking  of  my  departal  from  Glasgow. 

t  Departance.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  departance,  f. 
depart-ir  :  see  -ance.]  Departure. 

iS79  Wills  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  15,  I  will,  that  after  the 
departence  of  this  mortal  lilT. .  my  bodie  be  buried.  1592 
Wyrley  Armorie  61,  I  license  craue  for  this  departaunce. 

+  Depa*rte.  Jn  phrase  lay  a  departe  (?  error) 
for  lay  aparte ,  lay  aside. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  iii.  17  All  rewthis  layde  a 
departe,  as  well  for  his  fader  as  for  his  modre. 

Departed  (d/pauted),  ///.  a.  [f.  Depart  v. 

+  -ed  1.] 

f  1.  Divided  into  parts,  etc.  :  see  Depart  z/.  1,  2. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P898  (H.)  Eytherthay  forletin  her 
confessours  al  utterly,  or  ellis  thay  departen  here  schrifte 
in  divers  places;  but  sothely  such  departed  schrifte  hath  no 
mercy  of  God.  1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  36,  I  beqwethe  . . 
a  doubyl  ryng  departyd  of  gold,  with  a  ruby  and  a  turkeys. 

t  2.  Separated,  parted  ;  severed  from  the  main 
body,  schismatic,  apostate ;  in  Her.  separated  by 
a  dividing  line  (cf.  Party  a.).  Obs. 

1439  C’tess  Warwick  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1B&3)  117  A  Skochen 
of  myn  Armes  departyd  with  my  lordys.  471511  1st  Eng-. 
Bk.  Anier.  (Arb.)  Introd.  31/1  These  ketters.  .is  departed  of 
the  holy  Romes  chyrche.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l  Mondo 
(1636)  14  If  wee  consider  Death  aright,  It  is  but  a  departed 
breath  from  dead  earth. 

3.  That  has  departed  or  gone  away;  past, bygone. 

1552  Huloet,  Departed,  dissitus,  prsteritus.  1845  J. 

Saunders  Cabinet  Pictures  20  Antiquity  and  departed 
greatness. 

4.  spec.  That  has  departed  this  life ;  deceased. 

I5°3~4  -Act  19  Hen.  VII ,  c.  25  Pream.,  Lyfe  [is]  as  un- 

certayne  to  such  as  survyve  as  to  them  now  departed.  1599 
B.  Jonson  Ey.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iv,  Shedding  funereal 
tears  over  his  departed  dog.  1712  Addison  Spcct.  No.  419 
P  1  Magicians,  Demons,  and  departed  Spirits.  1863  Faw¬ 
cett  Pol.  Econ.  111.  ii.  311  The  works  of  a  departed  artist. 

b.  In  this  sense  often  used  absolutely,  the  departed 
{sing,  and  pi.)  ;  cf.  deceased. 

1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  208  The  seats  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  departed.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst. 
Udolpho  ii,  A  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  1875 
Manning  Mission  H.  Ghost  ix.  249  The  Catholic  Church.  . 
cherishes  with  loving  memory  all  her  departed.  1887  Bowen 
JEneid  vi.  220  The  departed  is  placed  on  the  funeral  bed. 

Departer  1  (d/pautai).  [f.  Depart  v.  +  -er  1 : 
probably  a.  OF.  departeur  (nom.  case  orig.  de¬ 
parture,  obj.  departeor ),  f.  dipartir  to  Depart.] 

f  1.  A  divider,  distributor  ;  discerner.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  xii.  14  A  !  man,  who  ordeynede  me 
domesman,  ether  departer,  on  30U?  — Hebr.  iv.  12  The 
word  of  God  is.. departer  or  demer  of  thou3tis  and  inten- 
ciouns  of  hertis.  4:1400  Apol.  Loll.  61  He  is  not  ordeind 
juge  ne  departar  vp  on  men. 

t  2.  Old  Client .  One  who  separates  a  metal  from 
an  alloy ;  a  refiner  of  gold  or  silver.  Cf.  Parter. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.  Finour ,  Finours  of  Gold  and 
Silver  ..  A[ct]  4  H[en.]  7.  ca.  2.  They  be  also  called 
Parters  in  the  same  place  ;  sometimes  Departers. 

3.  One  who  separates  or  secedes  from  a  body  or 
cause  ;  a  seceder.  (Now  merged  in  sense  4.) 

1586  Ff.rne  Blaz.  Gentrie  31 1  A  departer  from  his  Cap- 
taynes  Banner.  1820  Examiner  No.  652.  644/1  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  another  of  the  departers.  i860  Pusey 
Min .  Proph.  61  They  are  all  departers,  i.  e.  ..  before  they 
were  cast  out  visibly  in  the  body,  they  departed  in  mind. 

4.  One  who  departs  or  goes  away. 

1673  O.  Walker  Educatio?i  223  The  Patron  leaveth  the 
rest  and  accompanieth  the  departer.  1705  Col.  Rec.  Pcnn- 
sylv.  II.  231  An  Act  about  Departers  out  of  this  Province. 
1747  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  13  The  hurry  and  dis¬ 
order  of  departers,  carrying  away  their  effects. 

+  Depa  rter  2.  Law.  Obs.  [subst.  use  of  AF. 
departer  (Britton  m.  iv.  25)  =  OF.  departir  pres, 
inf.  to  depart,  departing.]  =  Departure  6. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  139  a,  A  departer  in  despight  of  the 
Court  . .  when  the  Tenant  or  Defendant  after  appearance. . 
makes  departure  in  despight  of  the  Court  . .  It  is  called 
a  retraxit.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Departure  or  Departer , 
in  law,  a  term  properly  applied  to  a  person,  who  first  plead¬ 
ing  one  thing  in  bar  of  an  action,  and  that  being  replied  to, 
he  waves  it,  and  insists  on  something  different. 

Departible,  var.  form  of  Departable  a.  Obs. 

Depa  rting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Depart  v.  +  -ing  '.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Depart,  in  various  senses. 

fl.  Division  (in  various  senses);  distribution, 
sharing.  Obs. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxxxv.  13  He  departyd  |?e  redd 
see  in  departynges.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  81  In  de- 
partyng  of  meritis  to  whom  f»at  hem  likip.  1382  -  1  Cor. 
xii.  6  Departingis  of  worchingis.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  I\ .  xv.  xlvi.  (1495)  504  Dalmacia  is  a  prouynce  of  Grece 
by  olde  departynge  of  londe.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  407 
In  summe  cuntreis  the  departing  was  mad  other  wise  and 
into  iij  parties,  c  1450  Merlin  236  Ech  man  toke  at  his 
wille  of  that  hym  liked,  and  made  noon  other  departynge. 
1513  Douglas  AEneis  vi.  Prol.  90  The  sted  of  fell  turmentis, 
With  seir  departingis.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  1.  93  In  de¬ 
parting  of  the  bootie. 

+  2.  Separation.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1300  K.  A  Us.  912  And  inakith  mony  departyng  Bytweone 
knyght  and  his  swetyng.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  895  vFairf.)  Fra 


]>is  day  sal  departynge  be  for-so}?  betwix  wommon  and 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  72  Be  ware  of  making  of  mariagis,  &  of 
diuorsis  or  departingis.  1530  Palsgr.  213/1  Departynge 
of  man  and  wyfe,  repudiation ,  diuorse.  1593  Shaks.  3 
Hen.  VI ,  11.  vi.  43  A  deadly  grone  like  life  and  deaths  de¬ 
parting.  1852  5  M.  Arnold  Poems,  Failed  Leaves ,  At  this 
bitter  departing. 

f  b.  concr.  Place  of  separation  ;  division,  boun¬ 
dary.  Obs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  5  And  (rat  er}?ely  watir  wole  first 
come  out  |?at  is  in  ]?e  necke,  and  so  til  it  be  come  out  vnto 
departinge  bitwixe  it  and  he  quinte  essence. 

3.  The  action  of  leaving,  taking  one’s  leave  or 
going  away ;  departure.  (In  early  use  ‘  leaving 
each  other,  separation’,  as  in  2.  Now  rare  or 
Obs. ;  replaced  by  Departure.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  250  pis  was  his  driwerie  pet  he  bileauede 
and  3ef  ham  in  his  departunge.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
6113  pe  day  of  departyng  fra  God  away,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Man  of  Law' s  T.  162  The  day  is  come  of  hire  departyng. 
1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  186  At  my  Lordes 
departynge  from  London,  c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  73  Athis, 
my  frende,  the  tyme  is  come  now  of  oure  departyng.  1644 
Milton  fudgm.  Bucer  (1851)  335  Not  . .  the  mis-beleeving 
of  him  who  departs,  but  the  departing  of  him  who  mis- 
beleevs. 

+  b.  =  Departure  2  b  ;  decease,  death.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  2  Tim.  iv.  6  The  tyme  of  my  departyng  is 
nY3*  x535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  486  How  King  Donald 
was  crownit  . .  and  of  his  worthie  Deidis  . .  and  his  Depart¬ 
ing.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Mcdit.  <$•  Vows,  Passing  Belli  1851)  87 
It  calls  us  . .  to  our  preparation,  for  our  own  departing. 

attrib.  a  1618  Raleigh  Rem.  (1664)  114  If  you  were  laid 
upon  your  departing  bed. 

+  c.  Jig.  Departure  from  a  given  state  or  course ; 
falling  away ;  secession,  desertion,  apostasy. 

1526  Tindale  2  Thess.  ii.  3  Except  theie  come  a  depart¬ 
ynge  fyrst.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  563  The 
departing  and  declining  of  the  soule. 

+  4.  Departing  with  ;  parting  with,  giving  up. 

1529  Wolsey  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  11  Of  the 
frankke  departyng  with  of  all  that  I  had  in  thys  world. 

Depa*rting,  ppL  a.  [f.  Depart  v.  +  *ing2.] 
That  departs,  goes  away,  or  takes  leave  ;  parting ; 
Jig.  vanishing  (often  with  reference  to  sense  b). 

1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  187  T  3  She  stood  awhile  to 
gaze  upon  the  departing  vessel.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  57  The  opposite  streams  of  entering  and  departing 
courtiers.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  155  Reflecting 
the  departing  glory  of  Hellas.  18..  Thring  Hymn  ‘  The 
Radiant  morn*,  The  shadows  of  departing  day. 
b.  Dying. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  331  It  is  the  only  sacrifice 
that  my  old  departing  ghost  desireth  of  thee.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Mcdit.  <$•  Voius,  Passing-bell (1851)  87  It  calls  us  ..  to  our 
prayers,  for  the  departing  soul.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  183  While  the  prayer  for  the  departing  was  read  at  his 
bedside. 

t  Depa*rtingly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  -F 
-LY  2.]  In  a  divided  manner ;  separately. 

1388  Wyclif  Nunt.  x.  7  Symple  cry  of  trumpis  schal  be, 
and  thei  schulen  not  soune  departyngli  [1382  not  stownd- 
meel  ;  Vulg.  non  concise  ululabunt J. 

t  Depa*rtising,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  from  a 
vb.  departise  (cf.  OF.  departis sement,  departis seur) , 
or  ?  corruption  of  departison. ]  Partition. 

1478  Act.  Audit.  86  (Jam.) The  said  breve  ofdepertising  of 
the  said  half  landis  of  Blith.  1480  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  66  (ibid.) 
The  divisioune  &  departising  made,  .the  xx  day  of  Julij. 

t  Departison.  Obs.  In  5  -ysoun,  -own,  -on, 
-isonne  ;  also  5-6  departson.  [a.  OF.  departison, 
f.  departer,  after  partison L.  partilion-em,  n.  of 
action  from  parlirc  to  divide.]  Earlier  form  of 
Departition. 

1.  Division  into  parts  ;  distribution,  partition. 

1444  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  217  Make  a  depaitysoun  Of 

ther  tresours  to  folk  in  indigence,  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun 
4176  And  taken  hire  half  his  kyngdome  be  twypart  de- 
partisonne. 

2.  Separation. 

c  1440  Lydg.  Secrees  29  Thou  must  first  Conceyven  . .  un- 
kouth  divysion,  Watir  from  Eyr  by  a  dysseuerance,  And 
ffyr  from  Ejt  by  a  departyson. 

3.  Departure ;  transf.  decease. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  x liii.  423  Aftyr  here  deth  and  de¬ 
part  ysown.  c  1475  Partenay  104  At  ther  departson  had 
thay  gret  dolour. 

+  Departition  (dfpaJtijan).  Obs.  Also  5 
-ycyon,  -isyon,  6  -ysion,  -icion.  [n.  of  action 
f.  Depart  v.,  on  L.  analogies;  cf.  L.  partitio, 
dispertitio ,  f.  par  tire,  dispertlre.  The  earlier  form, 
from  OF.,  was  Departison,  of  which  this  may  be 
considered  an  adaptation  to  the  Latin  type.] 

1.  Distribution,  partition  ;  =prec.  1. 

?  c  1530  in  Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  (1866)  33  Peraventure  thei 
seke  departysion  of  ther  heritage. 

2.  Separation  ;  severance. 

c  1400  Test.  Loz'e  111.  (1560)  294/1  The  same  law  that 
joyneth  by  wedlocke  . .  yeveth  libel  of  departicion  bycause 
of  devorse.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxv,  Now.hast  thou 
made  a  departisyon  Of  vs  that  were  by  hole  affection  Yknyt 
in  one.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xm.  vii,  Hit  shall  greue 
me  ryghte  sore  the  departycyon  of  this  felauship. 

3.  Departure. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix.  xxxvi,  Ye  putte  vpon  me  that 
I  shold  ben  cause  of  his  departycyon. 

Departitor  (dlpaatart^i).  rare.  [Agent-n. 
from  Depart  v.  with  L.  suffix :  cf.  L.  partitor, 
dispertitor. ]  One  who  divides  or  distributes. 


1884  J-  Payne  iooi  Nights  IX.  138,  I  called  in  a  depar¬ 
titor  from  the  Cadi's  Court  and  he  divided  amongst  us  the 
money. 

Departizanize :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Department  (dl'pa-Jtment),  sb.  Also  5  de- 
partement..  [ME.  a.  F.  departement  (12th  c.  in 
Hatzf.)  =  Pr.  departe-,  depariiment.  It.  diparle- 
rnento,  a  Romanic  deriv.  of  departire,  E.  dipartir : 
see  Depart  v.  and  -ment. 

The  senses  in  I  from  OF.  were  apparently  obsolete  before 
those  in  II  were  introduced  from  modern  French.] 

f  I.  The  action  of  departing.  Obs. 

+  1.  =  Departure,  in  various  senses  :  a.  separa¬ 
tion;  b.  going  away,  leave-taking,  withdrawal; 
c.  decease. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1890  Yt  we  come  to  thi  joys 
with  out  departement.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  65  Alas  Jason 
. .  prolonge  ye  and  tarye  your  departement.  c  1500  Melusiue 
97  Thanne  he  toke  leue  of  them  and  they  were  sorowfull  of 
theire  departement.  1572  Lament.  Lady  Scotland  in  Sc. 
Poems  16 th  C.  II.  250  Befoir  her  last  department.  1586 

A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  87  By  meanes  whereof  grew 
this  . .  unkinde  department  betweene  us.  1624  Wotton 
Archit .  (1672)  61  Our  Sight  is  not  well  contented  with  those 
sudden  departments  from  one  extream  to  another,  a  1677 
Barrow  Wks.  (1686)  II.  382  The  seperation,  department  and 
absence  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

+  2.  Division,  partition,  distribution.  Obs. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  18  Making  the  distributions 
and  departments  of  his  rayes. 

II.  3.  1  Separate  allotment ;  province  or  busi¬ 
ness  assigned  to  a  particular  person  ’  ( J.) ;  hence  in 
wider  application  :  A  separate  division  or  part  of  a 
complex  whole  or  organized  system,  esp.  of  activi¬ 
ties  or  studies  ;  a  branch,  province. 

[Johnson,  1753,  calls  it  ‘a  French  term’.] 

a  1735  Arbuthnot  (J.),  The  Roman  fleets  . .  had  their 
several  stations  and  departments.  1764  Foote  Patron  11. 
Wks.  1799  I-  349  The  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  every 
department  of  writing  but  one — the  dramatic.  1832  G. 
Downes  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  528  Among  the  professors 
. .  Messrs.  Gautier  and  Picot, whose  departments  are  severally 
astronomy  and  history.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Jnq. 
I.  v.  173  Hitherto  . .  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
department  of  knowledge.  1883  Nature  17  May  56  To  judge 
.  .whether  the  co-operation  of  scientific  men  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  English  department  more  instructive  than  it  is. 

b.  spec.  One  of  the  separate  divisions  or  branches 
of  state  or  municipal  administration. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  word  is  used  in  the  titles  of  the  great 
branches  of  administration,  of  which  there  are  eight,  the 
Departments  {Dept si)  of  State  (orig.  E'oreign  Affairs), 
War,  Treasury,  Navy,  Post-office ,  Justice,  Interior ,  and 
Agriculture.  The  Dept,  of  Labour  is  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  Interior. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  great  departments  of  State  are  not  so 
named  titularly,  but  the  word  is  used  in  naming  subdivisions 
or  branches  of  these,  e.  g.  the  Factory  Dept.,  and  Prisons 
Dept,  of  the  Home  Office,  and  for  certain  other  branches  of 
administration  as  the  Paymaster  Generals  Dept.,  Science 
and  Art  Dept.,  Exchequer  and  Audit  Dept.,  etc. ;  also  in 
the  Gas,  Water,  Electric  Lightmg,  Tramways,  and  other 
Departments  of  a  municipal  Corporation. 

1769  Junius  Lett.  i.  3  Only  mark  how  the  principal  de¬ 
partments  of  the  State  are  bestowed.  1791  Washington 
Writ.  (1892)  XII.  81  Statements  from  the  proper  depart¬ 
ment  [of  the  United  States]  will  . .  apprize  you  of  the  exact 
result.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  Pref.  7  A  general  account  of 
the  British  Government,  of  the  powers  and  practice  of  its 
several  departments.  Ibid.  hi.  vii.  696  The  regulation  of 
other  departments  subordinate  to  the  Treasury.  1890  M. 
Townsend  U.  S.  274  The  Department  of  State  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  Act  of  Congress  July  27,  1789,  which  act  deno¬ 
minated  it  as  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  1892  A. 

B.  Hart  Form,  of  Union  144  In  establishing  the  Treasury 
Department  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  create  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  an  agent  of  Congress. 

4.  One  of  the  districts  into  which  France  is  divided 
for  administrative  purposes,  and  which  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  old  provinces  in  1790.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  administrative  divisions  in  some  other 
countries. 

1792  Explan.  New  Terms  in  A  nn.  Reg.  p.  xv,  Depart - 
7 n cuts,  the  general  divisions  of  France.  1793  Objectioiis  to 
War  Examined  15  Its  States  broken  up  and  converted  into 
French  Departments.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  fr  It.  I  si. 
III.  383  Corsica  ..  is  still  a  province  of  that  kingdom 
[France].  It  forms  a  department,  called  by  its  own  name. 
1859  Jei-hson  Britta/iy  xvi.  253  Situated  on  the  confluence 
of  the  lie  and  the  Vilaine,  from  whence  the  modern  depart¬ 
ment  derives  its  name. 

b.  A  part,  portion,  section,  region,  rare. 

1832  Ht.  Martineau  Demerara  i.  2  In  the  richest  regions 
of  this  department  of  the  globe. 

Depa*rtment,  v .  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trails.  To  divide  into  departments,  or  branches. 

1885  Miss  Braddon  Wyllards  Weird  III.  261  Everything 
was  to  be  classified,  depart mented.  Organisation  was  to  be 
the  leading  note. 

Departmental  (dfpa.itme'ntal),  a.  [ad.  mod. 
F.  ddpartemental :  see  prec.  sb.  and  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  French  Department. 

1791  Mackintosh  Vind.  Gallics  Wks.  1846  III.  m  The 
series  of  three  elections  was  still  preserved  for  the  choice  of 
Departmental  Administrators.  1862  Frasers  Mag.  July 
128  The  municipal  and  departmental  archives  and  public 
libraries  in  France. 

b.  gen .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular  district 
or  region. 

1883  E.  Clodd  in  Knowledge  15  June  352/2  Indra  . .  god 
of  the  bright  sky  . .  a  departmental  or  tribal  deity. 
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2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  department  or  branch  of 
government,  or  of  any  organized  system. 

1832  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XLVIII.  256  It  has  found  an 
active  auxiliary  in  the  departmental  process.  1854  Times, 
Let.  IVar  Corresjft.  31  Mar.,  Needless  departmental  eti¬ 
quette.  1883  American  VII.  65  The  new  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  his  first  departmental  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hence  Departme  ntally  adv.\  also  Departmen¬ 
talism,  attachment  to  departmental  methods ; 
Departmentalize  v.y  to  divide  into  departments; 
Departme  ntaliza'tion. 

1846  R.  Ford  Gatherings  fr.  Spain  31  It  was  found  to  be 
no  easy  matter  to  carry  departmentalization.  1878  Fraser's 
Mag.  XVIII.  636  We  have,  .been,  geographically  speaking, 
in  the  Jura,  though  departmentally  in  the  Doubs.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  1  Jan.  4/1  The  . .  crippling  diseases  of  official 
red  tape  and  departmentalism. 

Departson,  var.  Departison,  Obs.,  departure. 
Departure  (dipautiiu).  [a.  OF.  *departeiire , 
desparteiire late  L.  type  *dispartitura ,  f.  dispar¬ 
ity ,  F.  depart-ir  to  Depart  :  see  -ure.] 

f  1.  Separation,  severance,  parting.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  clxii.  631,  I  shall  make  a  depar¬ 
ture  of  your  two  loues.  1559  Scot  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I. 
App.  vii.  1 7  The  departure  of  Gascoygne.  1581  Lambarde 
Eiren .  ir.  vii.  (1588)201  Controversies,  betweene  masters  and 
servants,  touching  their  departure.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
viii.  (1851)  40  Much  more  can  no  other  remedie  or  retire¬ 
ment  be  found  but  absolute  departure. 

+  b.  concr.  A  boundary  separating  two  regions ; 
a  separation,  division.  Obs . 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxxiv.  505  By  the  ryuer  of 
Aude,  the  whiche  was  the  departure  of  bothe  realmes. 

+  c.  Old  Chew.  Separation  of  a  metal  from  an 
alloy  or  a  solution.  Obs. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Depart ,  If  the  aqua  fortis, 
having  quitted  the  silver,  and  being  united  with  the  copper, 
be  then  filtrated,  it  is  called  aqua  secunda ;  in  which  if  you 
steep  an  iron  plate  some  hours,  you  will  have  another  de¬ 
parture  ;  for  the  menstruum  will  let  go  the  copper,  and  prey 
on  the  iron. 

+  d.  Departure  7vith  :  parting  with,  giving  up. 
(Cf.  Departing  vbl.  sb.  4.) 

a  1563  G.  Cavendish  Wolsey(i 893)  177  A  bare  andsymple 
departure  with  another’s  right. 

2.  The  action  of  departing  or  going  away. 

« 1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxxxv.  268  After  his  departure 
Kynge  Charlemayn  made  redy  his  company.  1611  Shaks. 
JVint.  T.  hi.  ii.  78  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  haue  vnderta’ne  to  doe  in’s  absence.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  xi.  303  Departure  from  this  happy  place.  1875  Jovvett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  375  The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived. 

b.  The  action  of  departing  this  life ;  decease, 
death.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1558  Bury  Wills  (1850)  150  All  theise  ..  things  to  him 
before  bequeathed  to  be  delyvered  to  him  . .  w*in  a  quarter 
of  one.  yeare  after  my  departure.  1611  Bible  2  Tim.  iv.  6 
The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  203  ?  7  The  loss  of  our  friends,  .impresses. . 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure.  1821  Mad. 
D’Arblay  Lett.  Nov.,  1  had  thought  him  dead,  having 
heard,  .a  report  that  asserted  his  departure. 

3.  traiisf.  and  fig.  Withdrawal,  divergence,  de¬ 
viation  (from  a  path,  course,  standard,  etc.). 

a  i694  Tillotson  (J.),  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  departure 
from  evil.  1705  C.  Purshall  Meek.  Macrocosm  122  Their 
.  .Departure  North,  and  South,  are  sometimes  Greater,  and 
sometimes  Less,  than  that  of  the  Sun.  1782  Priestley 
Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  Pref.  15,  I  have  not.  .taken  notice  of  every 
departure  from  the  original  standard.  1832  Examiner  261/2 
Every  departure  from  truth  is  a  blemish.  1875  Maine  Hist. 
Inst.  ii.  52  Partial  and  local  departures  from  the  Brehon 
Law  were  common  all  over  Ancient  Ireland. 

4.  The  action  of  setting  out  or  starting  on  a 
journey  ;  spec,  the  starting  of  a  railway  train  from 
a  station.  Also  attrib.  (Opposed  to  arrival .) 

154°  Slat.  32  Hen.  VIII r,  c.  14  [The^]  intende  to  make  . . 
their  departur  from  the  said  porte  . .  as  soone  as  wynde  and 
wether  wyl  serue.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  421  (R.)  At  their 
departure  was  shot  off  all  the  ordinance  of  the  ship.  1776 
Gibbon  Dccl.  <5-  F.  i.  (1838)  I.  17  Whenever  the  trumpet  gave 
the  signal  of  departure.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  101 
The  period  of  twenty  years  between  Voltaire’s  departure 
from  England  and  his  departure  for  Berlin.  1887  W.  E. 
Norris  Major  Minor  II.  1^8  Miss  Huntley  was  standing 
on  the  departure  side  of  the  little  Kingscliff  station.  Mod. 
The  Booking  Office  is  open  15  minutes  before  the  departure 
of  each  train. 

5.  fig .  The  starting  or  setting  out  on  a  course  of 
action  or  thought.  New  departure  :  a  fresh  start ; 
the  beginning  of  a  new  course  of  procedure  ;  cf.  7  b. 

1839  Calhoun  Whs.  (1874)  III.  399  My  aim  is  fixed,  to 
take  a  fresh  start,  a  new  departure  on  the  States  Rights 
Republican  tack.  1876  Gladstone  Homeric  Synchr.  9  To 
begin  by  stating  my  point  of  departure.  1883  Chalmers  & 
Hough  Bankruptcy  Act  Introd.  9  The  present  Act  makes  a 
fresh  departure  in  bankruptcy  legislation. 

6.  Law.  a.  A  deviation  in  pleading  from  the 
ground  taken  by  the  same  party  in  an  antecedent 
pica.  +  b.  Departure  in  despite  of  the  court :  see 
quot.  1641  ( obs .). 

1548  Act  2-3  Edw.  VI,  c.  2  §  6  The  Justices  . .  shall  . .  de¬ 
termine.  .  the  said  Offences  concerning  every  such  Departure. 
1628  Coke  On  Liit.  304  b,  A  departure  in  pleading  is  said 
to  be  when  the  second  Plea  containeth  matter  not  pursuant 
to  his  former.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  nob,  Departure 
from  a  plee  or  matter.  Ibid.,  Departure  in  despight  of  the 
Court,  is  when  the  Tenant  or  Defendant  appeareth  to  the 
action. brought  against  him,  &.  .is  called  after,  .in  the  same 
term,  if  he  do  not  appeare,  but  make  default,  it  is  a  depar¬ 
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ture  in  despight  of  the  Court,  and  therefore  he  shall  be  con¬ 
demned. 

7.  Navigation,  a.  The  distance  (reckoned  in 
nautical  miles)  by  which  a  ship  in  sailing  departs 
or  moves  east  or  west  from  a  given  meridian  ; 
change  of  longitude.  (Abbreviated  b.  The 

bearing  of  an  object  on  the  coast,  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  a  voyage,  from  which  the  dead 
reckoning  begins. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariner  s  Mag.  bk.  iv.  158  Retain  the  ob¬ 
served  Difference  of  Latitude  . .  and  thereby  find  the 
Departure  from  the  Meridian.  1699  Hacke  Coll.  Voy. 

I.  42.  Next  day  we  took  a  new  Departure  from  thence 
lisle  of  Ascension].  1810  J.  H.  Moore  Pract.  Navigator 
52  Easting  or  westing,  in  Plane  Sailing,  is  called  Departure 
or  Meridian  Distance.  Ibid.  66  Suppose  a  ship  takes  her 
departure  from  the  Lizard.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  414  The 
number  of  miles  in  the  course  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  meridian  gives  the  departure 
in  miles.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  270  When  clear  of  the 
harbor,  .a  bearing  is  taken  of  one  known  object  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  estimated,  .the  result,  .is  entered  in  the  log-book  with 
the  exact  time.  This  is  called  the  departure  (i.  e.  from  the 
land). 

Hence  ( nonce-wds .)  Departurism,  Departurist, 

in  the  expressions  new  departurism ,  new  depar¬ 
turist ,  the  principle,  or  the  advocate,  of  a  *  new 
departure ’  in  any  movement  or  course  of  action. 

1887  J.  E.  Dwinell  Side  Lights  10/2  The  argument  for 
the  presence  of  New  Departurism.  1887  G.  W.  Veditz  in 
Amcr.  Annals  of  Deaf  July  163,  I  did  not  mean  him,  but 
only  the  new  departunsts,  Rossler,  Arnold. 

Depascent  (d/parsent),  a.  rare.  fad.  L. 
depascent-cm ,  pr.  pple.  of  depdscere ,  depdscl ,  to  eat 
down,  consume,  waste.]  Consuming. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  295  By  the  vigour  of  the  di¬ 
gestible,  esurine,  and  depascent  ferment.  1727  Bailey  vol. 

II.  Depascejit,  feeding  greedily.  1755  in  Johnson.  1822 
Good  Stud.  Med.  (1834)  II.  430  American  Yaws — Depascent; 
and  destroying  progressively  both  muscle  and  bone. 

Depass  (dzpcrs),  v.  rare.  [a.  F.  ddpasser ,  in 
OF.  desp-j  f.  d&y  des-  (see  Dis-)  +  passer  to  Pass.] 
+  a.  intr.  To  go,  pass  away,  depart.  Obs.  b.  trails . 
To  pass  beyond. 

1559  in  Burgh  Rec.  Peebles  5  May  (Jam.  Supp.\  The 
sojarris.  .to  depas  incontinent  of  the  toune.  1886  Blaclnv. 
Mag.  CXL.  505  Having  depassed  the  height  of  1800  metres 
.  .above  which  fir-trees  do  not  thrive. 

+  Depastion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  depdstion-em 
eating  down,  feeding  of  cattle,  n.  of  action  from  L. 
depdscere  :  see  Depascent.]  Consumption. 

1658  Bp.  Reynolds  Lords  Supper  xvii,  A  wasting  depas¬ 
tion  and  decay  of  Nature.  Ibid,  xviii,  That  continual 
depastion  of  his  radical  moysture  by  vital  heat. 

fDepa’stor.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [agent-noun  from 
L.  depdscere  (see  Depascent),  after  pastor .]  One 
who  feeds  upon,  eats  away,  or  consumes. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  91  The  wicked  Hues 
of  their  pastors  (or  rather  depastors).  Ibid.  95  No  more  is 
he  a  good  pastor  or  minister,  but  rather  a  depastor  and 
minisher. 

Depasturage  (d/pa-stiuredg).  [f.  Depasture 
v.  +  -age.]  a.  The  eating  down  of  pasture  by 
grazing  animals,  b.  Right  of  pasture. 

1765  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  144/1  The  plants  were  all  in  a 
condition  for  depasturage.  1797  Burn  Eccl.  Law  (ed.  6) 

III.  477  The  value  or  usual  price  of  the  depasturage  of  such 
beasts  per  week  upon  such  eddish  or  after-grass.  1807  Van¬ 
couver  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  218  The  inhabitants  .  .have  the 
right  of  a  free  depasturage  for  their  sheep  upon  the  moor. 
1875  J.  Fisher  Landholding  in  Eng.,  The  profit  which  arose 
from  sheep-farming  led  to  the  depasturage  of  the  land. 

Depasture  (dipa-stiiu),  v.  [f.  De-  I.  i  + 
Pasture  v.  ;  cf.,  for  sense,  OF.  depaistre  (Cotgr. 
desp-),  ad.  L.  depdscere  to  eat  down,  consume.] 

1.  trails.  Of  cattle  :  To  consume  the  produce  of 
(land)  by  grazing  upon  it ;  to  use  for  pasturage. 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe  ed.)  630/1  To  keepe 
theyr  cattell.  .pasturing  upon  the  mountayn.  .and  removing 
still  to  fresh  land,  as  they  have  depastured  the  former. 
a  1796  Vancouver  in  A.  Young  Ess.  Agric.  (1813)  II.  284 
The  sheep  and  cow  cattle,  with  which  the  primest  of  the 
grass  lands  through  the  county  are  generally  depastured. 
1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  303  The  cows  are  fed  in 
summer  on  cut  clover,  without  allowing  them  to  depasture 
it.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  II.  vii.  iii.  264  Clayey 
country,  dirty-greenish,  as  if  depastured  partly  by  geese. 

transf.  <$-  jig.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  xl,  Nor 
Hibla,  though  his  thyme  depastured,  As  fast  againe  with 
honie  blossomed.  1864  Sat.  R cv.  XVIII.  381/1  If  Austria 
is  forced  to  depasture  the  land  with  hordes  of  soldiery. 

2.  intr.  To  graze. 

1586  Wills  <$•  Inv.  N.  C.  11.  Surtees  (1860)  131  My  cattell 
shall  remayne  and  depasture,  uppon  my  groundes.  .as  they 
are  at  this  instante.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  96  a,  To  sheere 
all  the  sheep  depasturing  within  the  manor.  1785  Paley 
Mor.  P hilos.'  (1818)  I.  114  Whilst  his  flocks  depastured  upon 
a  neighbouring  hill.  1840  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  in.  263 
Over  this  vast  open  field,  .no  cattle  can  depasture. 

jig.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xm.  Ixxix.  250  The  bait  and  food, 
Whereon  his  strange  disease  depastred  long. 

3.  trans.  To  put  (cattle)  to  graze  ;  to  pasture  or 
feed  (cattle). 

1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  v.  i.  307  Depasturing  their 
Cattel  in  the  Desarts  and  uncultivated  World.  1809  Nat. 
Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  799/LThe  country  on  which  the  sheep 
are  depastured  . .  is  set  out  into  divisions.  1844  Williams 
Real  Prop.  (1877)  324  A  right  of  depasturing  cattle  on  the 
land  of  another. 

jig.  1859  1.  Taylor  Logic  in  Theol.  240  The  human  spirit 


.  .depasturing  itself  in  the  fat  levels  of  the  Greek  literature. 
1865  Alex.  Smith  Summ.  Skye  II.  147  We  could  pleasantly 
depasture  our  eyes  on  the  cultivated  ground. 

4.  Of  land  :  To  furnish  pasturage  to  (cattle). 

1805  Luccock  Nat.  Wool  196  This  part  of  the  county  . . 
now. .  depastures  flocks  in  whose  frame  and  fleece  are  visible 
some  strong  symptoms  of  a  more  fashionable  breed.  1844 
Port  Phillip  (Austral.)  Patriot  22  July  3/6  The  run  will  de¬ 
pasture  about  4000  sheep. 

Hence  Depa  stured  ppl.  a. ;  Depa  sturing*  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Depasturable  a .,  capable  of 
being  depastured ;  Depastura  tion,  Depasture  sb.y 
depasturing. 

1794  Gisborne  Walks  Forest  v.  (1796)  85  The  bare  worn 
track,  and  close-depastured  plain.  1807  Vancouver  Agric. 
Devon  ( 1813)  282  The  depasturable  parts  of  the  forest.  1823 
Surtees  Durham  III.  239  note ,  Bees  were  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  that,  .the  depasturing  of  bees  was  one  article  of  a 
solemn  concordat  between  two  religious  houses.  1841  Jml. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  II.  11.  216  It  [the  winter  tare]  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  depasturation  in  the  spring.  1846  J.  Baxter 
Libr,  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  380  Mowing  and  depasturing 
are  modes  of  cropping,  comprehended  in  the  term  manage¬ 
ment  of  meadows.  1856  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  1.  282 
If  you  watch  cows  on  depasture,  you  observe  them  select 
their  own  food.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  II.  vii.  iii.  183 
This  is  memorable  ground,  .little  as  the  idle  tourists  think, 
or  the  depasturing  geese,  who  happen  to  be  there. 

+  Depa’triate,  V-  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  2  +  L.  patria 
fatherland :  cf.  mecl.L.  dispatridre  in  same  sense.] 
intr.  To  leave  or  renounce  one’s  native  country ; 
to  expatriate  oneself. 

a  1688  Villiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Chances  Wks.  (1714)  154 
If  they  should  hear  so  odious  a  thing  of  us,  as  that  we 
should  depatriate.  1797  Mason  Dean  <$•  Squire  (R.), 
A  subject  born  in  any  state  May,  if  he  please,  depatriate. 

+  Depau’per,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OY  .depauper ery  ad. 
L.  depauperdre  :  see  next.]  =  Depauperate  v. 

1562  W1N3ET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  1888  I.  8  The  depau- 
pering  the  tennentis  be  ^our  fewis,  augmentationis  and 
utheris  exactionis.  1571  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  69  (Jam.) 
Ye  haue.  .depaupereit  the  inhabitantis  of  the  toun. 

Depau’perate,  ppl.  a.  Also  5-6  -at.  [ad. 

L.  depauperat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  depauperdre  :  see 
next.]  Made  poor  ;  impoverished  (obs.  in  general 
nse)  ;  b.  Bot.,  etc.  =  Depauperated. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  103  Alle  tho  that  were  depauperat 
and  spoiled  be  his  predecessoure.  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Rej. 
Wks.  1846  I.  404  The  depauperat  saullis  that  this  day  dwell 
thairin.  1670  Lex  Talionis  26  It  loses  much  of  its  vivacity, 
and  becomes  depauperate  and  affect.  1863  A.  Gray  Lett. 
(1893)508  Inclosed  are  depauperate  specimens  [of  the  seeds]. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Depauperate,  impoverished;  as  if 
starved  ;  diminished  in  size  for  want  of  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  of  nourishment,  and  such  like.  Also.. having  no,  or 
few,  flowers. 

Depauperate  (d^-percu),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  med.L.  depauperdre  to  impoverish,  reduce  to 
poverty,  f.  De-  I.  i  +  pauperdre  to  make  poor,  f. 
pauper  poor.]  (rans.  To  render  poor,  to  im¬ 
poverish  ;  to  reduce  in  quality,  vigour,  or  capacity. 

1623  Cockeram,  Depauperate,  to  impouerish.  1647  Jer. 
Taylor  Dissuas.  Popeiy  11.  11.  §  7  To  represent  God  in  a 
carved  stone,  or  a  painted  Table,  does  depauperate  our 
understanding  of  God.  1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  891  The 
blood  is  now  . .  depauperated  of  the  spirituous  and  finer 
particles.  1708  Molyneux  ibid.  XXVI.  59  Liming.,  doth 
not  so  much  Depauperate  the  Ground.  1752  Carte  Hist . 
Eng.  III.  728  Bishops.. had  made  shameful  depredations 
on  the  church  and  depauperated  many  of  the  sees.  1886 
Ch.  Times  5  Nov.  173/2  By  depauperating  the  national  creed. 

Hence  Depau/perating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1770  Mojithly  Rev.  20  In  this  depauperating  and  attenu¬ 
ating  course  the  patient,  .persevered. 

Depauperated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Rendered  poor,  impoverished  ;  reduced  or  deterio¬ 
rated  in  quality,  vigour,  capacity,  etc. 

1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (1752)95  The  best  blood  itself,  .be¬ 
comes  weak  and  much  depauperated.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess. 
Waters  II.  261  A  languid,  depauperated  and  broken  state 
of  the  juices.  1870  C.  B.  Clarke  in  Alacm.  Mag.  Nov.  48/2 
The  feeble,  the  sickly,  and  the  depauperated  should  be 
weeded  out  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  1881  Huxley  in 
Nature  XXIII.  611  The  fish  is  left  in  that  lean  and  de¬ 
pauperated  state. 

b.  Bot.,  etc.  Stunted  or  degenerate  from  want 
of  nutriment;  starved;  imperfectly  developed  from 
any  cause  that  produces  results  analogous  to  in¬ 
nutrition. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  275  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
surrounded  by  bracteae,  the  outer  of  which  are  petaloid 
and  herbaceous,  the  inner  depauperated  and  coloured.  1888 
Athenaeum  1  Sept.  293/3  The  rocks  of  this  age  present  only 
a  depauperated  flora  and  fauna. 

Depauperation  (d/pgper^-Jan).  [ad.  med.L. 
depauperdtidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  depauperdre  to 
impoverish :  see  Depauperate.]  The  process  or 
condition  of  being  depauperated  ;  impoverishment. 

1664  Baxter  in  Lije  Times  1.  (1696)  106,  I  fell  into 
another  fit  of  Bleeding,  which  . .  after  my  former  depauper¬ 
ation,  did  weaken  me  much.  1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
320  Getting  the  great  seal  put  to  blank  charters,  to  the  de¬ 
pauperation  of  the  Crown.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
59  Flowers  axillary,  or  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  in 
consequence  of  the  depauperation  of  the  tipper  leaves.  Ibid. 
233  A  singular  depauperation  of  the  calyx  . .  in  which  that 
organ  is  reduced  sometimes  to  a  mere  obsolete  ring. 

Depauperize  (d/pg  persiz),  vP  [f.  De-  I.  i 
+  pauperize,  after  L.  depauperdre  :  see  prec.]  = 
Depauperate,  Pauperize. 
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1873  Huxley  Crit.  <$•  Addr .  206  This  immense  fauna  of 
Miocene  Arctogrea  is  shrunk  and  depauperized  in  North 
Asia. 

Hence  Depauperization,  depauperation,  pau¬ 
perization. 

1844  Lingard  A nglo-Sax'.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vi.  218  heading. 
Depauperization  of  the  Church.  1877  H.  Woodward  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  656/1  After  such  extreme  retrogression, 
the  depauperization  of  certain  parts  and  organs  . .  in  the 
Anomoura  is  easily  to  be  understood  and  admitted. 

De-pauperize  (dJpg-pereiz),  w.2  [f.  De-  II.  i 
+  pauperize .]  trails.  To  raise  or  free  from  pauper¬ 
ism  ;  to  Dispaupekize. 

1863  W.  B.  Jerrold  Signals  of  Distress  303  The  boys  in 
this  union  will  never  be  depauperized  ;  they  have  to  mix 
with  the  men,  most  of  whom  are  gaol-birds.  1883  19 th  Cent. 
May  909  The  neglected  children,  .must  be  depauperised 
before  they  can  be  received  into  good  and  respectable 
homes. 

t  Depe,  v.  Oi>s.  [OE.  (Anglian)  dfau^OFns. 
di’pa,  OS.  dopian  (MDu.  ddpen,  Du.  doopen,  LG. 
dipen,  whence  Sc.  dbpa,  Da.  dole) ,  OHG.  toufen , 
touffan  ( '•.—toufjan ,  MHG.  toufen,  toufen,  Ger. 
tau fen'),  Goth,  daupjan,  ‘to  baptize’;  in  MHG., 
MDu.  (and  Goth,  ufdaupjaii)  with  the  wider  sense 
‘  to  immerse,  to  dip  ’ ;  OTeut.  *  daupjan  causal  of 
*dcupan,  daup,  diipan-  to  be  deep,  *deupoz,  Goth. 
diups,  deep.  But  in  ME.  this  verb  ran  together 
with  the  cognate  depe.  Deep,  OE.  diepan,  dypan, 
to  make  deep,  to  submerge.] 

1.  To  immerse  as  a  religious  rite,  to  baptize. 

c  960  Rushiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  11  Ic  eowic  depu  vel  dyppe 
waettre.  Ibid.  13  paette  he  waere  depid.  Ibid.  14  Ic  sceal 
fram  \>e  beon  vel  wesa  deped  vel  fullwihted.  c  1315  Shore- 
ham  11  Olepi  me  mot  hym  depe  ine  the  water.  1340  Ayenb. 
107  Vor  depe  and  cristni  is  al  on. 

To  immerse,  submerge,  plunge  deeply,  dip. 
See  also  Deep  v.  4. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  23  Se  Se  depeS  mec  mi<5 
hond  in  disc.  1340  Ayenb.  83  Efterward  he  depj>  ine  blod. 
1395  Purvey  R emonstr.  (1851)  69  Othere  bisshopis  that  ben 
not  so  depid  in  errour.  1565  T.  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  34 
Protestants  are  now  a  days  so  deped  in  darcknes.  [a  1608 
Sir  F.  Vere  Comment.  (165 7)  34  The  measure  and  time  . . 
which  they  were  to  observe  in  the  deeping  of  their  oares.] 

Depe,  obs.  form  of  Deep  a.  and  v. 

t  Depeaxh,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  depesche, 
depech,  peache,  6-7  -peche.  [a.  F.  dipeclie ,  in 
OF.  despeche,  -esc he  (1495  in  Godef.),  f.  dt pecker  : 
see  next.]  Dispatch  :  a.  of  messengers,  messages  ; 
b.  of  business,  c.  A  message  or  messengers  sent  off. 

a.  1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  1.  116  We 
differred  the  depech  of  this  post.  1547  Privy  Council  Acts 
(1890)  II.  83  At  their  late  depeache  over  the  sees.  1577-87 
Holinshed  Chro?i.  III.  918/1  Hauing  his  depeach,  he  tooke 
his  leaue  of  the  king  at  Richmond  about  noone.  1624  Brief 
Inform.  Affairs  Palatinate  34  The  depeach  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  said  Embassade. 

b.  1568  North  Gueuara' s  Diall  Pr.w.  158  b,  Shee  onely 
did  confirme  al  the  prouisions  &  depeches  of  the  affaires 
of  the  weale  publike,  a  1563  Cavendish  Wolsey  (1893) 
190  Resort  to  hyme  for  the  depeche  of  the  noblemens  and 
others  patents. 

C.  1552  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  11.  xi.  337  We  send  this 
Depeche,  not  by  thorow  Post  from  hence.  1568  Dk.  Suffolk 
in  H.  Campbell  Love  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  App.  (1824)  28 
Till . .  they  heard  from  the  Quene  their  mistress  by  their  next 
depeche. 

t  Depea'ch.,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  5  depesshe,  6 
-peche,  -peech,  -peache,  6-7  -pesche,  -peach  ; 
also  Despeche  q.v.  [a.  F.  ddpecher ,  in  OF.  de -, 
des-y  pecchier ,  - pechicr ,  -pec  sc  hie  r,  - pcschier ,  etc. 
(1225  in  Godef.),  repr.  a  late  L.  type  dis-( or  de-ex-) 
pedicure ,  with  the  same  radical  as  Impeach,  F. 
empecher ,  L.  impediedre . 

The  OF.  forms  of  depecher  are  entirely  parallel  to  those  of 
empecher ,  OF.  empeechier,  which  goes  back  through  the  re¬ 
corded  early  OF.  empedecer,  Pr.  empedegar ,  to  L.  impedi¬ 
edre  to  catch,  entangle  (f.  pedica  fetter,  snare  for  the  feet\ 
used  in  late  L.  and  Romanic  for  L.  impedire  (Du  Cange). 
Parallel  to  this  is  *(de-)expedicare,  for  L.  expedire ,  to  free 
the  feet,  disengage,  send  away,  dispatch.  But  though  Dis¬ 
patch  (q.v.)  is  synonymous,  it  is  not  etymologically  con¬ 
nected  with  depecher ,  depcach. 

(In  16-1 7th  c.  the  form  depeche ,  -peach,  was  mostly  English, 
depesche  (rime  Jlesche)  Scotch.)] 

trans.  To  send  away,  get  rid  of,  dispose  of, 
finish  off  expeditiously  ;  to  dispatch. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  (i860)  Aij,  I  dyde  doo  sette  in  en- 
prynte  a  certeyn  nombre  of  theym,  whiche  anone  were 
depesshed  and  solde.  1523  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  IV.  12, 
I . .  haue  this  daye  by  noone  depeched  hym  with  other  letters. 
1527  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mon.  I.  App.  xiv.  32  She  said  that  our 
demand  was  reasonable  and  that  we  shold  reasort  unto  the 
Chancellor  therfore  who  shold  depeache  it  out  off  hand. 
1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1549)  160  He  depeached  tho.-.e 
deponentes  for  that  time.  1556  Lauder  Tractate  290  All 
sic  3e  suld  frome  30W  depesche.  1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas. 
1.  36  The  Senators  depeached  ainbassadours  to  the  King 
commaunding  them  to  say  nothing  of  Simocharis.  a  1651 
Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1842-6)  III.  706  That  the  French 
Ambassador  . .  may  be  depesched.  1655  Diggf.s  Compl. 
Ambass.  301  This  I  do  depeach,  without  knowledge  of  the 
Queens  Majestie. 

b.  refl.  To  rid  or  disembarrass  oneself  of  (any 
one).  Also,  to  make  haste,  to  use  dispatch. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  53  Depesshe  the,  or  by  the  god  on 
whome  I  byleue,  I  shalle  smyte  the  there  as  thou  lyest.  1513 
Douglas  VEneis  1.  v.  28  Comment.  Wks.  1874  II.  289  For 
his  sone  Glaucus  followit  Paris,  he  depechit  him  of  him. 


Hence  +  Depea*ching  vbl.  sb. 

1540-1  Ei.yot  Imag.  Gov.  (1549)  56  Where  one  man  hath 
the  depeachyng  of  many  matters.  1552  Huloet,  Depeach- 
yng,  absolutio. 

[Depectible,  mispr.for  Depertible, in  Johnson, 
copied  by  subseq.  Diets:  see  List  of  Spurious  IVdsi] 
t  Depe  culate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
depeculdri  to  despoil,  pillage,  plunder,  f.  De-  I.  1 
+  peculdri  to  embezzle,  peculate.]  trans.  To 
plunder  by  peculation  :  said  of  public  officials. 

/z  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <$•  Mon.  (1642)  319  He.. left 
Syria  in  his  short  Lieutenancy  miserably  exhausted  and 
depeculated.  1648  C.  Walker  Hist.  Independ.  1.  155  The 
Praetor  of  Sardinia  being  sentenced  for  depeculating  and 
Robbing  that  Province. 

+  Depecula’tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec. : 
see  -ATION.]  Plunder  by  peculation  {esp.  by  an 
official). 

1623  Cockeram,  Depeculation ,  robbing  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvii.  160  Robbery  and 
Depeculation  of  the  Publique  treasure,  or  Revenues.  1656 
in  Blount  Glossogr. 

Depe'ditate,  v.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  L.  pes,  pedis 
foot,  after  decapitate .]  trans.  To  deprive  of  one’s 
feet  (or  the  use  of  them). 

1808  Satirist  in  Spir.  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1809)  XII.  328  Almost 
depeditated  by  the  amicable  contest  with  Thrale,  in  which 
we  overleaped  a  Roman  sellula. 

So  Depedita’tion.  [after  decapitation .]  Ampu¬ 
tation  of  a  foot. 

a  1773  Johnson  in  Tour  Hebrides  29  Aug.,  Dr.  Johnson. . 
said,  ‘  George  will  rejoice  at  the  depeditation  of  Foote’;  and 
when  I  challenged  that  word,  laughed,  and  owned  he  had 
made  it. 

t  Depei'nct,  depinct,  v.  [Intermediate  forms 
between  Depaint,  depeint ,  and  Depict  :  cf.  OF. 
depeinct ,  var.  ddpeint ,  and  It.  depinlo.']  =  Depict. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  69  The  Redde  rose  medled 
with  the  White  yfere,  In  either  cheeke  depeincten  liuely 
chere.  1590  —  F.  Q.  111.  xi.  7  The  winged  boy  in  colours 
cleare  Depeincted  was.  1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  356 
Upon  the  Celestial  Globe  is  depincted  the  several  Constella¬ 
tions  of  the  fixed  Stars. 

Depeint,  obs.  form  of  Depaint  v. 

Depeinten,  pseudo-arch.  f.  depainted ,  pa.  pple. 
of  Depaint. 

t  Depel,  depell,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  d fell-ore 
to  drive  out,  cast  down,  f.  De-  I.  i,  2  +  pellcre  to 
drive.]  trans.  To  drive  away,  dispel,  expel. 

x533  Coverdale  Treat.  Lord’s  Supper  Wks.  1844  I.  449 
Who  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  who  to  be  depelled.  1568  E. 
Tylney  Flower  of  Friendship,  All  evill  suspicions  depelled, 
angers  avoided.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  114  Water  by 
its  weight  onely,  and  no  innate  Elatery,  did  depel  the 
Succumbent  Quicksilver  in  the  Tube.  1788  Trifler  No.  24. 
324  The  application  . .  will  infallibly  depell  all  his  ills. 

Hence  Depe’lling'  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Depeller,  one 
who  or  that  which  drives  away ;  a  dispeller. 

1597  Middleton  Wisd.  Solomon  Par.  vi.  H  ij  a,  The 
very  thought  of  her  is  mischiefes  barre,  Depeller  of  misdeeds. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  51  To  the  depelling  of  our 
distempers. 

+  Depe  ncil,  V.  Obs.  Also  7  depensil.  [f. 
De-  +  Pencil  v.  :  cf.  depict ,  describe .]  trans.  To 
inscribe  with  a  pencil  or  brush  ;  also  fig.  to  depict. 

1631  We  ever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  137  Vpon  the  forefront  or 
some  other  places  within  these  Abbeyes,  this  sentence  is 
most  commonly  depensild,  grauen,  or  painted.  1658  J. 
Coles  Cleopatra ,  7 th  Pt.  39  If  mine  [my  astonishmentj  was 
easie  to  be  observed  in  my  countenance,  Adallas’s  was  no 
lesse  depencilled  out  in  his.  1708  E.  Hatton  Neiu  Viesu 
Loud.  II.  496/1  But  the  Decalogue,  etc.  are  not  there  de- 
pencil’d.  1766  Entick  London  IV.  287  The  names  . .  are 
depencilled  in  gold  letters. 

Depend  (dzpe*nd),  [a.  OF.  dcpend-rc  (12th 
c.  in  Hatzf.),  f.  De-  I.  1  +fendre  to  hang,  after  L. 
dependere ,  f.  De-  I.  i  +  ponder e  (intr.)  to  hang. 
('Die  F.  pemire  in  form  represents  L.  pendcre 
trans.,  to  hang,  suspend.)] 

1.  intr.  To  hang  down,  be  suspended.  (Now 
chiefly  in  literary  use.) 

c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Aij,  An  olde 
man.  .with  bearde  like  bristles  dependingon  his  chin.  1579 
Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  42  As  on  your  boughes  the  ysicles 
depend.  1695  B  lack  more  Pr.  Arth.  ix.  373  Whence  a  deep 
Fring  depends  of  Silk  and  Gold.  1711  Pope  Temp.  Fame 
144  And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows.  1753  Hogarth 
Anal.  Beauty  xi.  90  The  drapery,  .that  depends  from  his 
shoulders.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  450  With  handkerchief 
in  hand  depending  low.  1880  Jefferies  Gt.  Estate  146  The 
branches  of  the  damsons  depended  so  low. 
b.  trails.  To  hang  down,  rare . 

1793  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  15  The  mountain-ash.  .De¬ 
pends  its  branches  to  the  stream  below. 

2.  intr.  fig.  To  hang  upon  or  from ,  as  a  result 
or  consequence  is  contingently  attached  to  its 
condition  or  cause ;  to  be  contingent  on  or  con¬ 
ditioned  by.  Const,  on,  upon  (formerly  of,  rarely 
from ,  to,  in).  Also  absol.  (elliptically)  in  colloquial 
use  in  that  depends,  i.e.  on  circumstances,  or  on 
some  circumstance  not  expressed. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  xiv.  (1483)  108  The  werk  that 
he  werketh  dependeth  of  fortune  and  not  of  hym  1509 
Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  xiv,  The  vii.  Scyences.  .Eche  upon 
other  do  full  well  depende.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  164  b,  For  in  the  loue  of  God  &  of  our  neyghbour. . 
dependeth  all  y°  lawe  &  prophecyes.  1547  64  Bauldwin 


Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  in.  ii,  If  rulers  be  negligent,  &  looke 
not  to  small  things  whereunto  greater  doe  depend.  1632 
J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  153  Hee  waited  onely  to 
receive  her  commands,  whereon  depended  both  his  stay 
and  departure,  a  16 45  Featly  in  Fuller s  Abel  Rediv., 
Remolds  I.  482  Howsoever  the  spirituall  power  be  more 
excellent  and  noble  than  the  temporall,  yet  they  both  are 
from  God,  and  neither  dependeth  of  the  other.  1730  A. 
Gordon  Maffei's  Amphith.  2  From  a  right  understanding 
of  this,  depends  the  Knowledge  of  many  Places  in  both 
sacred  and  profane  Writers.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759)  I. 
iv.  141  This  is  a  Matter  depending  on  the  Evidence  of 
History.  1763  C.  Johnston  Reverie  I.  236  Forming  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  his  steadiness,  in  which  depends  the  crisis  of  his 
fate.  1847  Fitzgerald  Lett.  (1889)  I.  181,  I  may  then 
go  to  Naseby  for  three  days:  but  this  depends.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  252  Whether  the  bond  should  be 
enforced  or  not  would  depend  on  his  subsequent  conduct. 
1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  46  The  psychological  laws  on 
which  moral  phenomena  depend.  1886  J.  R.  Rees  Pleas. 
Bk.-Worm  i.  33  The  value  of  a  book  be  it  intrinsic  or 
adventitious,  .does  not  depend  on  its  size. 

t  b.  Formerly  sometimes  meaning  little  more 
than:  To  hang  together  with,  to  be  connected 
with,  to  pertain  or  be  pertinent  to.  Obs. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  ccii.  [cxcviii.]  623  That.. ye 
may  write  it  in  your  Cronicle,  with  many  other  hystories 
that  depende  to  the  same  mater.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetria 
(Arb.)  21  The  . .  beautie  depended  most  of  Poetrie.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  II.  293  And  therefore  this  my  present  dis¬ 
course.  .howsoeuer  it  is  in  nature  different,  yet  it  dependeth 
of  the  other. 

t  C.  To  follow  or  flow  from,  result  from.  Obs. 

x<>55  Culpepper  Riverius  x.  vi.  295  A  Dysentery  . .  with 
pain  and  torment  depending  upon  the  ulceration  of  the 
Intestines. 

3.  With  on,  upon  (f  of  etc. :  see  2)  :  To  be  con¬ 
nected  with  in  a  relation  of  subordination ;  to  belong 
to  as  something  subordinate  ;  to  be  a  dependant  of. 

C1500  Melusine  333  Partenay,  Merment,  Vouant  &  al 
theire  appurtenaunces  . .  with  the  Castel  Eglon  with  al  that 
therof  dependeth.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  19  Those 
[Vertebres]  that  are  appertinent,  or  depend  upon  Os  Sacrum. 
x^39  Gentilis  Servita’s  Inquis.  (1676)  840  The  Office  of  the 
Inquisition  within  these  Dominions,  doth  not  depend  from 
the  Court  of  Rome,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  419 
Hereupon  a  story  depends.  1710  Whitworth  Acc.  of  Russia 
(1758)  48  They  have  no  more  freehold  left,  and  their  peasants 
or  subjects,  now  immediately  depend  upon  the  Czar’s  officers. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  11  An  estate  tail,  and  all  the 
remainders  over,  and  the  reversion  depending  on  it. 

fb.  absol.  To  be  dependent ;  to  have  or  take  a 
position  of  dependence.  Obs.  rare. 

1673  Ess.  Educ.  Gentlewom.  26  Maids  that  cannot  subsist 
without  depending,  as  Servants,  may  chuse  their  places. 

4.  To  rest  entirely  on,  upon  (f  of)  for  mainten¬ 
ance,  support,  supply,  or  what  is  needed  ;  to  have 
to  rely  upon  ;  to  be  a  burden  upon,  to  be  sustained 
by ;  to  be  dependent  on. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  15 1  b,  The  whole  waight  and  burden  of 
the  realme,  rested  and  depended  upon  him.  1632  J.  Hay¬ 
ward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  151  The  house  not  being  any 
whit  fortified,  but  depending  altogether  on  the  fortune  of 
the  walls  below.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent .  131  The 
effect  of  depending  upon  forraign  Countries  for  Hemps. 
1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  202  A  father  and 
mother  . .  who  depended  on  me  for  their  support.  1832  Ht. 
Martineau  Life  in  YVilds  viii.  103  Well  directed  labour  is 
all  we  have  had  to  depend  on.  1865  Trollope  Belto?i  Est. 
xxii.  257  Clara  must,  .depend  entirely  on  the  generosity  of 
some  one  till  she  was  married. 

5.  To  rely  in  mind,  count,  or  reckon  confidently 
on,  upon  (f  of,  etc.).  (Now  chiefly  in  colloq.  phr. 
depend  upon  it,  used  parenthetically.) 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxxi.  107  And  on  the  prince  de¬ 
pend  with  heuinely  feir.  1563  Homilies  11.  Faith  11.  (1859) 
40  Depending  (or  hanging)  only  of  the  help  and  trust  that 
they  had  in  God.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  275 
The  superstitious,  who  depended  upon  some  supernaturall 
helps.  1693  Mem.  Ct.  Teckely  iv.  60  If  so  be  they  had 
been  defeated,  one  might  have  depended  upon  seeing  the 
Affairs  of  the  Ottaman  Empire  restored.  1738  Swift  Pol. 
Conversat.  53  Faith  Miss,  depend  upon  it,  I’ll  give  you  as 
good  as  you  bring.  1745  Eliza  Heywood  Fern.  Spect.  (1748) 
319  It  may  be  depended  on  that,  .we  shall  advertise.  1748 
F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  I.  30  If  they  can  eat  Seal, 
there  is  such  a  Plenty  of  them,  .that  they  may  depend  upon 
Food  be  their  Voyage  ever  so  long.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  496  He  could  no  longer  depend  on  the  protection 
of  his  master.  1885  G.  Allen  Babylon  v,  Depend  upon  it, 
Churchill,  over-education’s  a  great  error. 

b.  ellipt .  with  following  clause:  To  be  sure  or 
confident;  =‘to  depend  upon  it’  (sees),  colloq. 

1700  Asgill  Argument  95,  I  . .  do  as  much  depend  that 
I  shall  not  go  hence  by  returning  to  the  Dust.  1747  Franklin 
Plain  Truth  Wks.  1887  II.  49  No  man  can  with  certainty 
depend  that  another  will  stand  by  him.  1789  Triumphs  of 
Fortitude  II.  150  Depend,  it  will  not  be  ill  conducted  by  one 
of  such  skill.  179X  Mrs.  Inchbai.d  Simp.  Story  II.  x.  187 
From  the  constancy  of  his  disposition,  she  depended  much, 
that  sentiments  like  these  were  not  totally  eradicated.  1879 
J.  C.  Morison  Gibbon  128  We  may  depend  that  a  swift 
blight  would  have  shrivelled  his  labours. 

t  6.  To  wait  in  suspense  or  expectation  on,  upon. 
(Cf.  to  hang  upon  any  one  s  lips.)  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  viii.  i.  (1554)  178  a,  The  heart es  of  men, 
depending  in  a  traunce.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxi.  38 
Off  gyd  and  gouirnance  we  ar  all  solitair,  Dependand  ay 
vpoun  thy  stait  and  grace.  1612  Proc.  Virginia  41  in  Capt. 
Smith’s  Wks.  (Arb.)  385  Captaine  Bartholomew  Gosnoll .  .at 
last  prevailed  with  some  Gentlemen,  .who depended  a  yeare 
vpon  his  proiects,  but  nothing  could  be  effected.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  VEneid  4  (T.)  The  hearer  on  the  speaker’s 
mouth  depends.  1704  Steele  Lying  Lemer  11.  i.  20  Have 
not  I,  Madam,  two  long  Years,  .depended  on  your  Smiles? 
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7.  To  be  in  suspense  or  undetermined,  be  waiting 
for  settlement  (as  an  action  at  law,  a  bill  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  an  appointment,  etc.).  (Usually  in  pres, 
pple.  =  pending :  see  also  Depending  ppl.  a.  5.) 

c  1430  Lydg.  Story  of  Thebes  m.  (R.),  The  fatall  chance 
Of  life  and  death  dependeth  in  balance.  1532-3  Act  24 
Hen.  VIII ,  c.  \2  §  8  Euery  matter,  cause,  and  contention 
nowe  dependynge.  .before  any  of  the  sayde  archebishops. 
c  1575  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  131  (Satir.  Poems  Reform .) 
Recalls  St.  Androis  then  dependit,  To  heich  promotione  he 
pretendit.  1632  Star  Chamb .  Cases  (Camden)  123  The  same 
demurrer  hath  been  on  both  sides  often  argued,  and  now 
depends  readie  for  the  Judgement  of  y°  Court.  1765  T. 
Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass.  I.  185  Whilst  these  disputes,  .were 
depending,  the. . Indians  made  attacks.  m  1859  Macaulay 
Hist,  Eng.  V.  480  Bills  of  supply  were  still  depending.  1883 
Law  Reports  11  Q.  Bench  Div.  559  The  resolution  was  filed 
in  the  court  in  which  the  bankruptcy  was  depending. 

+  8.  To  be  ready  or  preparing  to  come  on ;  to 
impend,  to  be  imminent.  Obs. 

1712  Swift  City  Shower  3  While  rain  depends,  the  pensive 
cat  gives  o’er  Her  frolicks.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  xii.  (1858) 
184,  I  had  not  the  least  notion  of  any  such  thing  depending, 
or  the  least  supposition  of  it  being  possible. 

+  9.  To  have  a  leaning.  ( Cf.  penchant .)  Obs.  rare. 

1586  Let.  Earle  Leycester  15  It  might  then  be  suspected, 
in  respect  of  the  disposition  of  such  as  depend  that  way. 

t  Depe  nd,  v.'1  rare.  [ad.  L.  dependbe  to  pay 
down  or  away,  spend,  expend,  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  + 
pendere  to  weigh,  pay.  Cf.  Dispend.]  trans.  To 
expend,  spend. 

1607  Barley-Breakc  (1877)  12  To  whom  Dame  Nature  lent 
so  rich  a  port,  That  all  her  glory  on  her  was  depended. 

Dependable  (d/pe'ndab’l),  a.  Also  -ible. 
[f.  Depend  v.  +  -able.]  That  may  be  depended 
on  ;  trustworthy,  reliable. 

1735  Pope  Let.  to  Gay  xxi.  Wks.  (1737)  VI.  186  That  desire 
was,  to  fix  and  preserve  a  few  lasting,  dependable  friendships. 
1840  Herschel  Ess.  (1857)  92  Calculations,  with  more 
dependable  data.  1842  Murray's  Handbk.  N.  Italy  91  Le 
Quattro  Nazioni,  good  and  reasonable,  and  kept  by  very 
dependable  people.  1864  Sir  F.  Palgraye  Norm.  $  Eng. 
IV.  642  Flambard  was  thoroughly  dependable.  1889  Boyd 
Carpenter  Permanent  Elem.  Relig.  Introd.  30  We  have 
dependable  material  on  which  to  base  our  study. 

Hence  Depe  ndableness  ;  Depe  ndably  adv. 

i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  554  Alexander  saw  and  impressed 
upon  his  successors  the  dependibleness  of  the  Jewish  people. 
1862  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  111  The  accounts  I  get  of 
Mr.  C.  from  himself,  and  (still  more  dependably)  from  my 
housemaid.  1874  Miss  Mulock  My  Mother  <$•  I  xi,  One 
of  his  characteristics  was  exceeding  punctuality  and  depend¬ 
ableness. 

Dependant,  -dent  (dipe-nd£nt),  sb.  [a.  F. 
dependant  adj.  and  sb.,  properly  pr.  pple.  of  d£- 
pendre  to  Depend.  From  the  18th  c.  often  (like 
the  adj.)  spelt  dependent,  after  L.  (both  forms  being 
entered  by  Johnson) ;  but  the  spelling  -ant  still 
predominates  in  the  sb.  :  cf.  defendant,  assistant. 

1755  Johnson  Pref.  to  Diet.,  Some  words,  such  as  de¬ 
pendant,  dependent ;  dependatice,  dependence,  vary  their 
final  syllable,  as  one  or  another  language  is  present  to  the 
writer.] 

+ 1.  Something  subordinate^  attached  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  something  else ;  a  subordinate  part,  appur¬ 
tenance,  dependency.  Obs. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  clxxvii.  (R.),  The  Frenchemen 
.  .demaunded.  .to  haue  the  sygnorie  of  Guysnes..and  all 
the  landes  of  Froyten,  and  the  dependantes  of  Guysnes  vnto 
the  lymyttes  of  the  water  of  Grauelyng.  1548  Hall  Chron. 
98  With  all  incidentes,  circumstaunces,  dependentes,  or 
connexes.  1643  Prynne  Treachery  of  Papists  1.  32  (R.)  The 
parliament,  .repealed  this  parliament  of  21  R.  II.  with  all 
its  circumstances  and  dependents.  1716  Loud.  Gaz .  No. 
5425/9 The  Lease  for  the.  .Copper- Works,  .with its  Depend¬ 
ants.  1721  Bradley  Wks.  Nature  32  Monsieur  de  Reaumur 
. .  discover’d  certain  Parts  which  might  reasonably  be 
esteem’d  Dependants  of  Flowers.  1837  F.  Cooper  Recoil. 
Europe  I.  174  [Versailles]  was  a  mere  dependant  of  the 
crown. 

2.  A  person  who  depends  on  another  for  support, 
position,  etc. ;  a  retainer,  attendant,  subordinate, 
servant. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i.  134  The  best  ward  of  mine 
honours  is  rewarding  my  dependants.  1632  Lithgow  Trav. 
1.  38,  I  demanded  our  dependant,  what  was  to  pay?  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  5/1  Almost  all  of  his  own 
numerous  family  and  dependants.  1750  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  28  f  8  An  error  almost  universal  among  those  that  con¬ 
verse.  much  with  dependents.  1752  Ibid.  No.  190  p  7 
Convinced  that  a  dependant  could  not  easily  be  made  a 
friend.  1786  Burke  IV.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  105  Her 
female  dependants,  friends,  and  servants.  1830  D’Israeli 
Chas.  I,  III.  v<  76  Such  a  personage  as  Laud  is  doomed  to 
have  dependents,  and  not  friends.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
E?ig.  IV.  55  Other  people  could  provide  for  their  dependants. 
1858  FrtbUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  1 18  The  gentry  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dependents.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  309 
A  poor  dependant  of  the  family. 

Dependence  (d/pe’ndens\  Forms:  6 -aunee, 
6-9  -ance,  7-  -ence.  [a.  F.  dPpendance  (15th  c. 
in  Littre,  in  14th  c.  despendcnce,  Oresme),  f.  depen¬ 
dant  :  see  prec.  and  -ance.  Like  Dependent  a  , 
subset).  assimilated  to  the  L.  type,  the  form  in 
-ance  being  rare  after  1800  ] 

f  1.  The  action  of  hanging  down;  concr.  some¬ 
thing  that  hangs  down.  Obs.  rare. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  lv.  806  Like  a  large  Cluster  of 
black  Grapes  they  show,  And  make  a  large  dependance  from 
(he  Bough. 


2.  The  relation  of  having  existence  hanging 
upon,  or  conditioned  by,  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  else ;  the  fact  of  depending  upon  something 
else. 

1605  VersteganDcc.  Intel!,  ii. (1628) 27  Words.. that seeme 
to  haue  dependance  on  the  Latin.  1613  J.  Salkeld  Treat. 
Angels  5  Without  beginning  or  dependence  of  any  other 
cause.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  xi.  45  There  was  no 
naturall  dependance  of  the  event  upon  the  signe.  1677  Plot 
Oxfordsh.  196,  I  dare  not  suppose  there  was  any  dependence 
between  the  medicin  and  disease.  1754  Edwards  E'reed. 
Wilt  1.  iv.  23  The  Dependence  and  Connection  between 
Acts  of  Volition  or  Choice,  and  their  Causes,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  xxvii.  igy  The  chain  of  dependence  which  runs 
throughout  creation.  1864  Bowen  Logic  x.  348  That  which 
comes  next  it  in  the  order  of  dependence. 

+  b.  Connexion  of  successively  dependent  parts  ; 
logical  sequence.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  prec.). 

a  153$  More  Wks.  611  (R.)  Hys  woordes.  .be  so  dark  and 
so  intriked  of  purpose  withoute  any  dependence  or  order. 
1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  236  The  Father  next, 
and  as  they  are  in  blood  the  other  follow  in  a  just  depend¬ 
ance;  the  rest  promiscuously.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life 
(i747)IH.  252  The  Discourse,  .from  Verse  to  Verse  runs  all 
along  in  a  close  and  continued  Dependance. 

+  c.  In  wider  sense ;  Relation,  connexion  (cf. 
Depend  2  b).  Obs. 

a  1633  Austin  Medit:  (1635)  226  As  their  [St.  Philip  and 
St.  Bartholomew]  being  of  that  Society  of  the  Twelve 
hindred  them  not  from  being  of  the  great  Societie  the 
Church ;  so  their  other  Dependances,  as  being  of  the  Church, 
or  being  of  the  seventy,  or  being  married  men  . .  hindred 
them  not  from  being  of  the  Twelve. 

3.  The  relation  of  anything  subordinate  to  that 
from  which  it  holds,  or  derives  support,  etc. ;  the 
condition  of  a  dependant ;  subjection,  subordina¬ 
tion.  (Opp.  to  independence .) 

1614  Raleigh  Hist .  World  111.  72  Those  two  great  Cities, 
Athens  and  Sparta,  upon  which  all  the  rest  had  most 
dependance.  1660  R.  Coke  Po'werSf  Subj.  147  How  far  the 
Britan ick  Churches  were  from  any  dependence  upon  the 
Church  of  Rome.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  488  A  dependance 
upon  the  most  Brutal  of  Tyrants.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  101  P  4,  I  lived  in  all  the  luxury  of  affluence  without 
expence  or  dependence.  1765  Blackstone  Co)>nn.  Introd. 
§4.101  Dependence  being  very  little  else,  but  an  obligation  to 
conform  to  the  will  or  law  of  that  superior  person  or  state, 
upon  which  the  inferior  depends.  1874  Green  Short  Hist. 
viii.  §  2.  469  To  free  the  Crown  from  its  dependence  on  the 
Parliament.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xviii.  172  The 
other  four  were  equally  in  the  Duke’s  dependance. 

f  4.  concr .  That  which  is  subordinate  to,  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  belonging  to,  something  else  ;  an 
appurtenance,  connexion,  dependency.  Obs. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  25  To  committe  the  state  of  his 
said  manage,  with  all  the  circumstances  and  dependaunce 
thereof  vnto  the  prelates.  1581  Savile  Tacitus'  Hist.  in. 
xiii.  (1591)  122  As  though  eight  Legions  were  to  be  the  de¬ 
pendance  of  one  nauy.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  127  The 
great  riuer  Indus  ..  issueth  out  of  a  part  or  dependance  of 
the  hill  Caucasus.  1794  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  54  Coblentz, 
a  dependence  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz. 

+  b.  A  body  of  dependants  or  subordinates ;  a 
retinue.  (Usually  -ance.)  Obs. 

1606  Ford  Hofior  Tri.  10  Deseruing  to  be  beloued ;  of 
whome  ?  Of  popular  opinion  or  unstable  vulgar  dependances? 
1631  Weever-i4«c.  E'uu.  Mon.  273  He  feasted.. two  kings, 
two  Queenes,  with  their  dependances,  700.  messe  of  meate 
scarce  seruing  for  the  first  dinner.  1638  Rawley  tr.  Bacon's 
Life  <$•  Death  (1650)  19  A  numerous  Family,  a  great  Retinue, 
and  Dependance.  1692  South  Serm.  (1697)  I.  33  Encumbred 
with  Dependances,  throng’d  and  surrounded  with  Peti¬ 
tioners. 

5.  The  condition  of  resting  in  faith  or  expectation 
(upon  something) ;  reliance ;  assured  confidence 
or  trust. 

1627  Sanderson  12  Serm.  (1632)  530  Faithful  dependance 
vpon  the  providence  . .  of  God.  1754  Hist.  Yng.  Lady 
Distinction  II.  10  Thoroughly  sensible  what  little  de¬ 
pendence  I  ought  to  make  on  my  own  strength.  1763  Eliz. 
Carter  Mem.  etc.  (1816)  I.  295  The  waters,  I  shall  continue 
drinking,  without  much  dependance  of  getting  better.  1801 
Gabrif.lli  Myst.  Husb,  II.  205  There  was  no  dependance 
to  be  placed  in  the  word  of  a  woman  who  [etc.].  1841  Lane 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  68  It  is  the  only  branch  of  divination  worthy 
of  dependance.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  19  Living  . . 
in  dependence  on  the  will  of  God. 

b.  transf.  That  on  which  one  relies  or  may  rely; 
object  of  reliance  or  trust  ;  resource.  ?  Obs. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  IV.  v.  44  Your  honour,  your 
piety,  are  my  just  dependence.  1803  Wellington  in  Owen 
Desp.  784  The  seamen  from  the  East  India  fleet  were  the 
only  or  principal  dependence  for  manning  the  navy.  1827 
J.  F.  Cooper  Prairie  II.  iv.  59  Take  the  Lord  for  your  de¬ 
pendance. 

fc.  Reliableness,  trustworthiness.  Obs.  rare. 

1752  Hume  Aw.  $  Treat.  (1777)  I.  22  So  little  dependance 
has  this  affair.  1790-1811  W.  Combe  Devil  on  Two  Sticks 
(1817)  VI.  44  The  philosophy  of  poets  ..  is  not  of  very 
sterling  dependence. 

6.  The  condition  of  waiting  for  settlement ; 
pending,  suspense.  (Now  only  in  legal  use.) 

1605  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  4  Dec.  (Jam.  Suppld,  That  anes 
the  actioune  may  be  put  under  dependance  befoir  onie 
parliament.  1679-1714  Burnet  Hist.  Ref,  After  a  long 
dependance  it  might  end  as  the  former  had  done.  1816 
Shelley  Let .  in  Dowden  Life  II.  8  Engagements  con¬ 
tracted  during  the  dependence  of  the  late  negotiation.  1861 
W.  Bell  Diet .  Law  Scot.,  Depending  Action,  an  action  is 
held  to  be  in  dependence  from  the  moment  of  the  citation, 
until  the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  1874  Act 
37-8  Viet.  c.  94  §  68  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect 
any  action  now  ii)  dependence, 


1  b.  A  quarrel  or  affair  of  honour  *  depending* 
or  awaiting  settlement.  Obs. 

1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  1.  v,  The  bastinado ! 
a  most  proper,  and  sufficient  dependance,  warranted  by  the 
great  Caranza.  1616  —  Devil  an  Ass  iv.  vii,  H’  is  friend  to 
him,  with  whom  I  ha’  the  dependance.  1820  Scott  Monast. 
xxi,  Let  us  pause  for  the  space  of  one  venue,  until  I  give  you 
my  opinion  on  this  dependence.  [Note.  Dependence ,  a  phrase 
among  the  brethren  of  the  sword  for  an  existing  quarrel.] 

Dependency  (d/pe*ndensi).  Also  6-7  -encie  ; 
6  -ancye,  7  -ancie,  7-9  -ancy.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 

-ANCY,  -ENCY.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  dependent ;  the  relation 
of  a  thing  to  that  by  which  it  is  conditioned ;  con¬ 
tingent  logical  or  causal  connexion;  =prec.  2. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  (1632)  376  That  dependencie 
and  order,  whereby  the  lower  sustaining  alwayes  the  more 
excellent  [etc.].  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  v.  i.  62  Such  a  de- 
pendancy  of  thing,  on  thing,  As  ere  I  heard  in  madnesse. 
1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  iv.  vii.  (1854)  286  All  threaded 
upon  one  string  of  dependency.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man 
1.  iii.  336  The  Dependency  of  Evidences  makes  the  resulting 
Probability  weak.  1864  Bowen  Logic  viii.  245  In  this  Un¬ 
figured  Syllogism  . .  the  dependency  of  Extension  and 
Intension  does  not  subsist. 

2.  The  relation  of  a  thing  (or  person)  to  that 
by  which  it  is  supported  •  state  of  subjection  or 
subordination;  =  prec.  3. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  i.x.  (1611)26  Hauingnosuch  depen- 
dency  upon  any  one.  1634  W.  Tirvvhvt  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  251, 
I  have  no  servile  dependancy  upon  their  conceptions.  1724 
Swift  Drapier's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  11.  64  Ready  to  shake 
off  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  England. 
1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  xiv.  (1873)  133  That  you  care 
whether  or  not  a  dependent  is  comfortable  in  his  dependency. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Aw# (1858)  II.  x.  456  They  found  England 
in  dependency  upon  a  foreign  power ;  they  left  it  a  free 
nation. 

f  3.  Reliance;  =prec.  5.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  Their  dependancies  on  him  were 
drowned  in  this  conceit.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lx. 
98  As  if  God.  .would  lead  us  to  a  dependency  on  Him. 

4.  Something  dependent  or  subordinate;  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part ;  an  appurtenance,  a.  gen. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxi.  (1632)  1004  Many  de¬ 
pendancies  of  Story  had  their  euents  in  the  Acts  of  this  man. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  U?id.  11.  xii.  §  4  Modes  I  call  such  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  which  . .  are  considered  as  dependancies  on,  or 
affections  of  substances.  1741  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  II. 
4  The  Knowledge  of  human  Nature  and  its  Dependencies. 
1852  S.  R.  Maitland  Ess.  Various  Subj.  155  A  thorough 
sifting  of  this  subject,  and  its  dependencies. 

f  b.  A  body  of  dependants ;  a  household  estab¬ 
lishment.  Obs. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  61  This  mans  Serraglio.  .answerable 
to  his  small  dependancie.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11. 
1.  1 12  The  Dependencies  and  Relations  of  the  Popes  and 
Cardinals,  do  not  suffer  the  poor  Prelats  to  act  according  to 
the  Dictates  of  Equity.  1701  Swift  Contests  of Nobles  <$•  Com., 
Men,  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and  consequently 
dependancies. 

c.  A  dependent  or  subordinate  place  or  territory; 
esp.  a  country  or  province  subject  to  the  control  of 
another  of  which  it  does  not  form  an  integral  part. 

1684  Scanderbeg  Rediv.  iii.  49  The  Kingdom  of  Poland 
and  great  Dutchy  of  Lyffland,  together  with  all  their 
Dependencies.  1684-90  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  (J.),  This 
earth,  and  its  dependencies.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
342  This  is  that  Sheffield  which  now,  with  its  dependencies, 
contains  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  1864  R.  A. 
Arnold  Cottoti  Fam.  464  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
a  dependency  and  a  colony.  The  one  is  held  in  trust,  the 
other  in  absolute  fee-simple. 

d.  An  appurtenance  (to  a  dwelling-house,  etc.). 

1822  W.  Irving  Braceb.  Hall  ii.  12  To  visit  the  stables, 

dog-kennel  and  other  dependencies. 

+  5.  A  quarrel  ‘depending*  or  awaiting  settle¬ 
ment;  =  prec.  6  b.  Obs. 

a  1625  Fletcher  Elder  Bro.  v.  i,  The  masters  of  depen¬ 
dencies,  That  by  compounding  differences  ’tween  others, 
Supply  their  own  necessities.  1632  Massinger  Maid  of 
Hon.  1.  i,  Your  masters  of  dependencies  to  take  up  A  drunken 
brawl. 

f  b.  gen.  An  affair  pending  or  awaiting  settle¬ 
ment.  Obs.  rare. 

1809  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  279  In  consequence 
of  disagreeable  commercial  dependencies,  which  I  did  not 
succeed  in  liquidating. 

Dependent  (d/pe'ndent),  a.  Also  5-6  -aunt, 
6-9  -aut.  [Originally  dependant ,  a.  F.  dependant 
(14th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  pr.  pple.  of  dtpendre  to  hang 
down,  depend  :  from  the  16th  c.  often  assimilated 
to  L.  dependent- em ,  and  now  usually  so  spelt,  the 
form  in  -ant  being  almost  obs.  in  the  adj. ,  though 
retained  in  the  sb.,  q.v.] 

1.  Hanging  down,  pendent. 

c  1420  Pallad  on  Husb.  iii.  1060  So  thai  be  wombed  wel, 
dependannt,  syde,  That  likely  is  for  greet  and  mighty  stoore. 
1514  Barclay  Cyt.  4  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  lxxii, 
With  glistering  eyes  &  side  dependaunt  beard.  1591 
Greene  Maidens  Dreame  xxviii,  Mourning  locks  depen¬ 
dant.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog  I.  378  A  regular  rock,  from 
the  upper  part  of  which  are  dependent  many  excrescences. 
1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movem.  PI.  128  [The  leaves]  partially 
assume  their  nocturnal  dependent  position. 

2.  That  depends  on  something  else  ;  having  its 
existence  contingent  on,  or  conditioned  by,  the 
existence  of  something  else. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  I.  viii.  (1611)  20  On  these  two 
generall  heads  . .  ali  other  specialties  are  dependent.  1623 
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Cockf.ram,  Defendant i  which  hangeth  vpon  another  thing. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos .  11.  192  Effects  dependent  on  the 
same. .  Causes.  1707  Norris  Treat.  Humility  iii.  77  A  crea¬ 
ture  is  a  dependent  being,  that  is,  it  is  essential  to  a  creature 
to  depend  upon  the  author  of  its  being.  1850  M‘Cosh  Div. 
Govt .  1.  i.  (1874)  11  Animal  life,  again,  is  dependent  on 
vegetable  life,  and  vegetable  life  is  dependent  on  the  soil 
and  atmosphere.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  265  All 
things  in  nature  are  dependent  on  one  another, 
fb.  Annexed,  appertaining.  Obs. 

1574  tr*  Littleton' s  Tenures  62  b,  The  reversion  that  is  de- 
pen daunt  unto  the  same  franketenement  is  severed  from  the 
jointure. 

3.  That  depends  or  has  to  rely  on  something  else 
for  support,  supply,  or  what  is  needed. 

a  1643  W.  Cartwright  Commend.  Verses  in  Fletcher s 
Wks.,  Whose  wretched  genius,  and  dependent  fires  But  to 
their  benefactors’  dole  aspires.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  iii.  448 
Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust.  1791  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  ii,  She  found  herself  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  strangers.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xxvii.  332 
I  t  was  her  destiny  to  be  dependent  on  charity.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  ii.  §  6.  93  The  vast  estates,  .were  granted  out  to 
new  men  dependent  on  royal  favour. 

4.  Attached  in  a  relation  of  subordination  ;  sub¬ 
ordinate,  subject  ;  opp.  to  independent. 

1616  Brent  tr.  Sar/>i's  Comic.  Trent  (1676)  574  One 
Bishop  instituted  by  Christ,  and  the  others  not  to  have  any 
authority  but  dependant  from  him.  1624  Fisher  in  F.  While 
Reft.  Fisher  337  Mediators  subordinate  vnto,  and  dependent 
of  Christ.  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Polit.  93  Soveraignes 
are  not  subordinate  and  dependant  to  them  [the  LawesJ. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  364  The  Assembly  meet  here, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  dependant  Parliament.  1829  I. 
Taylor  Enihus.  vii.  178  The  temper  of  mind  which  is  proper 
to  a  dependant  and  subordinate  agent.  1863  Bright  A /. 
Amer.  26  Mar.,  They  ceased  to  be  dependent  colonies  of 
England. 

b.  Math.  Dependent  variable*,  one  whose  varia¬ 
tion  depends  on  that  of  another  variable  (the  inde¬ 
pendent  variable ). 

1852  Todhunter  Diff.  Calc,  i,  A  dependent  variable  is  a 
quantity  the  value  of  which  is  determined  as  soon  as  that 
of  some  independent  variable  is  known. 

+  5.  Impending.  Obs.  rare. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  11.  iii.  21  That  me  thinkes  is  the 
curse  dependant  on  those  that  warre  for  a  placket. 

t  Dependential,  a.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  depen¬ 
dent  ia  dependence  +  -al:  cf.  confidential .]  Relating 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dependence. 

1646  S.  Bolton  A  rraignm.  Err.  14  God  doth  it  to  exercise 
a  dependentiall  faith  upon  God. 

Dependently  (dipe-ndentli),  adv.  [f.  Depen¬ 
dent  a.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  dependent  manner ;  in  a 
way  depending  on  something. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  m.xxv.  178  These,  .act  but 
dependantly  on  their  formes.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Grig.  Man. 

1.  iii.  73  Whether  there  be  an  utter  impossibility  of  any 
material  Being  to  be  either  independently  or  dependently 
eternal.  1793  Beattie  Moral  Sc.  1.  i.  §  3  (R.)  If  we  affirm 
. .  relatively,  conditionally,  or  dependently  on  something 
else,  it  is  the  subjunctive. 

Depender  (d/'pe’ndw).  Also  6-7  Sc.  -ar.  [f. 
Depend  v.1  +  -eb  h] 
j- 1.  A  dependant.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 
c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  CJnon.  Scot.  (1728)  8  Through 
the  vain  flattery  of  his  dependers.  1577-95  Descr.  Isles 
Scotl.  in  Skene  Celtic  Scotl.  iii.  App.  438  Ane  dependar  on 
the  Clan  Donald.  <21639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  iv. 
(1677)  186  Being  all  vassals  and  dependers  of  Huntley.  1724 
Swift  Poems,  A  Riddle ,  I’m  but  a  meer  Depender  still  : 
An  humble  Hanger-on  at  best.  1726-31  Tindal  Rapins 
Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II.  xvii.  78  He  drew  together  a  number 
of  Lords  of  his  Dependers. 

2.  One  who  depends  or  relies  on  something,  rare. 
1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  v.  58  To  be  depender  on  a  thing 
that  leanes.  1617  Hieron  IVks.  II.  306  Art  thou  a  con- 
tinuall  depender  vpon  teaching?  1827  Examiner  470/2 
A  set  of  puny  dependers  upon  a  British  soldiery. 

Dependible,  var.  of  Dependable. 
Depending,  vbl.  sb .  rare.  [f.  Depend  v\  + 
-ing  l.  In  sense  2,  peril,  a  subst.  use  of  the  ppl.  a.~\ 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Depend  ;  dependence  ; 
in  quot.  +  waiting,  suspense  (see  Depend  v.1  6,  7). 

1616  B.  Jonson  Epigr.,  To  William  Roe ,  Delay  is  bad, 
doubt  worse,  depending  worst. 

2.  Something  depending  on  or  belonging  to 
something  else  ;  an  appurtenance  ;  =  Dependence 
4,  Dependency  4  a.  Obs. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  18 1  Conclusion  of  this  dep- 
pendinge  of  kepinge  of  the  see.  1642  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
111.  (1692)  I.  665  The  said  Commissions  or  Writs,  with  all 
their  Dependings  and  Circumstances. 

Depending  (dJ'pe'ndii}),  ppl.  a.  (prep.)  [f.  De¬ 

pend  &.1  +  -1NG  2.] 

A.  adj.  That  depends  :  see  the  verb. 

1.  Hanging  or  inclining  downwards ;  pendent. 

*735  Somerville  Chase  111.  441  To  raise  the  slope  Depend¬ 
ing  Road.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Bran's  Observ.  Snrg.  (1771)  52  To 
prevent  the  Pus  from  lodging  in  the  most  depending  Part. 
1819  W iffen  A onian  Hours (1820)  39  Locked  in  the  twilight 
of  depending  boughs,  i860  Gosse  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  176  One 
or  two  depending  vines. 

2.  That  depends  on  something  else  ;  contingent, 
conditioned,  etc. ;  dependent. 

1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  446  A  number  of 
depending  circumstances  distinctly  and  advantageously  ar¬ 
ranged. 

+  3.  Subordinate,  dependent,  subject.  Obs. 

1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  1. 37  [Persons]  of  a  mean  depend¬ 
ing  Condition.  173s  Berkeley  Querist  §  419  Either  king-  I 
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dom  or  republic,  depending  or  independent,  free  or  en¬ 
slaved. 

+  4.  Relying,  trusting.  ?  Obs. 

1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  113  A  lesson  of  heaven- 
depending  faith.  1829E.  Bather  .Serin.  II.  372  A  praying, 
waiting,  depending  frame  of  mind. 

5.  Awaiting  settlement,  pending. 

1679  Hist,  yetzrr  34  To  hear  and  determine  the  depending 
cause.  1754  Erskink  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  35  Letters  of 
diligence,  .granted  in  a  depending  process. 

H.prep.  [Originally  the  pres.  pple.  agreeing  with 
the  sb.  in  absolute  construction,  as  ia  L.  pendente 
lite  ;  cf.  during,  notwithstanding.']  During  the 
continuance  or  dependence  of ;  pending. 

I5°3_4  -‘let  19  Hen.  VII ,  c.  31  Pream.,  Knyghthode  ..  re- 
ceyved,  eny  tyme  dependyng  the  seid  accions  or  suetys,  shall 
abate  the  writtes.  1602  Fulbecke  i st  Pt.  Parall.  61  The 
plaintife  is  put  out  of  seruice  depending  the  plea. 

Dependingly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  Depending  a. 
+  -ly  A]  In  a  depending  or  dependent  manner; 
with  dependence  on  some  person  or  thing. 

1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  xi.  §  5  (1669)  100/1  Walk  de- 
pendingly  on  God.  1676-7  Hale  Contempt.  11.  On  Loras 
Prayer  (R.),  I  will  use  it  thankfully,  and  nevertheless  de¬ 
pending!)'. 

t  Depe'nsioil.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [ad.  L.  depen- 
si bn-cm  expenditure,  f.  dependere  to  spend,  expend.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Depension  ( depensio ),  a  weighing, 
a  paying  of  money. 

Bepeople  (d/prp’l),  v.  arch.  [ad.  F.  depeuple-r 
(1364  in  Hatzf.),  despenpler  (16  ir  Cotgr.) ;  after 
people.  See  De-  I.  6,  and  cf.  Dispeople,  Depopu¬ 
late.]  trans .  To  deprive  of  people,  destroy  the 
people  of,  depopulate. 

C1611  Chapman  Iliad  xix.  146  Achilles  in  first  fight  de- 
peopling  enemies.  1615  —  Odyss.  ix.  75,  I  depeopled  it, 
Slew  all  the  men,  and  did  their  wives  remit.  1848  Lytton 
Harold  (1862)  297  The  town,  awed  and  depeopled,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  flame  and  to  sword. 

1'  Depe’rdit,  -ite,  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[ad.  I.,  deperdit-us,  -tun,  corrupt,  abandoned,  pa. 
pple.  of  dcperdHre  to  destroy,  ruin,  lose,  f.  De-  1.  3 
+pcrdcre  to  destroy,  lose.] 

A.  adj.  Lost,  1  abandoned,  involved  in  ruin  or 
perdition. 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  in.  198  Such  miscreants, 
and  deperdite  wretches  as  they  proved.  1642  —  Bk.  Con¬ 
science  7  Some  notable  deperdite  wretch. 

B.  sb.  Something  lost  or  perished. 

1802  Paley  Nat.  Thcol.  v.  §  4  11819)  5 3  No  reason,  .why, 
if  these  deperdits  ever  existed,  they  have  now  disappeared. 
Hence  Deperditely  adv. 

1608  J.  King  Strut.  5  Nov.  17  The  most  ..deperditely 
wicked  of  all  others. 

Deperdition  (cl /paid  i -Jon).  Now  rare.  [a. 
F.  dfperdition  (Pare  16th  c.),  n.  of  action  from  L. 
dcpcrdZre  :  see  prec.]  Loss,  waste,  destruction  by 
wasting  away. 

1607  J.  King  Serm.  Nov.  31  Wherin  was  prodition,  per¬ 
dition,  deperdition,  al  congested  and  heaped  vp  in  on.  c  1645 
Howell  Lett.  I.  1.  xxxi,  The  old  [flesh]  by  continual  de¬ 
perdition.  .evaporating  still  out  of  us.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  86  It  may  be  unjust  to  deny  all  efficacie  of 
gold,  in  the  non-omission  of  weight,  or  deperdition  of  any 
ponderous  particles.  1795  tr.  Mercier's  Fragments  II.  63 
At  its  horrid  deperdition  every  citizen  is  alarmed.  1881  An¬ 
nihilation  6  Alas  !  who  will  henceforth  be  afraid  of  sin,  if  it 
only,  .end  in  painless  deperdition  ? 

Deperition  (dfperi'Jbn).  rare.  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  deperire  to  perish,  be  lost  utterly,  f.  De-  I.  3 
+ pertre  to  perish.]  Perishing,  total  wasting  away, 
1793  Earl  of  Buchan  Anon.  Ess.  (1812)  363  That  all 
nature  was  in  a  constant  state  of  deperition  and  renovation. 
1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  76  Deperition  of  necessary  evi¬ 
dence,  deperition  of  the  matter  of  wealth,  in  the  hands  of 
the  adverse  party  . .  deperition  viz.  with  reference  to  the 
party  in  the  right — by  dissipation,  by  concealment. 

+  Depe  rpeyl,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  deparpeillier} 
desp-y  to  disperse  ]  =  Dixfarple,  to  scatter. 

13..  Hampole  Psalter  [xliv.  11]  xliii.  13  In  gen ge  )>ou 
scatird  [MS.  S.  deperpeyld]  vs. 

Depersonalize,  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  h-  Person¬ 
alize.]  trails.  To  deprive  of  personality;  to  make, 
or  regard  as,  no  longer  personal. 

1866  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Introd.,  He  would  have  enabled 
me. .  to  depersonalize  myself  into  a  vicarious  egotism.  1889 
W.  S.  Lilly  Century  of  Revol.  170  An  artificial  mechanism, 
which  destroys  individuality  and  depersonalises  man. 

t  Depe'rsonate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  JDe-  II.  i  + 
Person  +  -ate  Cf.  med.L.  depersondre  —  disper- 
sdndre.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  status  of  a  person 
or  of  personal  rights. 

1676  R.  Dixon  Two  Test.  336  A  Bond-man,  a  Slave,  .being 
wholly  decapitated  and  depersonated  from  the  common  con¬ 
dition  of  a  humane  person. 

Bepersonize,  w.  [De-  II.  1  +  Peuson  +  -ize.] 

=  Depersonalize. 

1888  F.  H.  Stoddard  in  Andover  Eev.  Oct ,  The  one 
aims  to  visualize  the  ideal,  the  other  to  depersonize  the  God 
conception  itself. 

Deperte,  obs.  form  of  Depart. 

■f  Depe  rtible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  if  from  L.  vb. 
*depcrtire  —  dispertire  to  divide,  distribute  +  -ble. 
The  prefix  follows  F.  departir,  Eng.  Depart.] 
Capable  of  being  divided  into  parts ;  divisible. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  857  Some  Bodies  have  a  . .  more 
Depertible  Nature  than  others;  As  we  see  it  evident  in 
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Colouration ;  For  a  small  Quantity  of  Saffron  will  Tinct 
more  then  a  very  great  Quantity  of  Brasil  or  Wine. 

Depesehe,  var.  of  Depeach,  Obs. 
t  Bepester,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  dcpcstrer, 
despestrer  (I3-I4th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  mod.  depot rer, 
in  same  sense,  f.  dt-,  dds-  (Dis-)  +  -pcstrcr  in  cm- 
pestrer :  see  Empester,  Pester.]  refi.  To  dis¬ 
entangle  or  rid  oneself  (from). 

1685  Cotton  tr.  Montaigne  I.  449  One  vice  ..  so  deeply 
rooted  in  us,  that  I  dare  not  determine  whether  any  one 
ever  clearly  depestred  himself  from  it  or  no. 

Bepeter  (de'p/toj).  Building.  Also  depreter. 
[Derivation  obscure. 

1 1  looks  like  a  formation  of  L.  de  and  petra  stone ;  possibly 
from  a  med.L.  depetrare  to  dress  with  stone.  In  that  case 
depreter  is  an  erroneous  form.]  (See  quots.) 

1852  Brees  Gloss.,  Depreter  or  Depeter,  plastering  done 
to  represent  tooled  stone.  It  is  first  pricked  up  and  floated 
the  same  as  for  set  or  stucco,  and  small  stones  are  then 
forced  on  dry  from  a  hoard.  1876  Notes  on  Building  Const/-. 
(Rivington)  II.  409  Depeter  consists  of  a  pricked  up  coat 
[of  plaster]  with  small  stones  pressed  in  while  it  is  soft,  so  as 
to  produce  a  rough  surface.  1886  Seddon  Builder’s  Work 
248  Depeter,  is  somewhat  similar  to  rough  casting,  except 
that  small  stones  are  pressed  dry  into  the  soft  plaster  by 
means  of  a  board.  Ibid. ,  Depreter,  is  a  term  sometimes  used 
to  denote  plaster  finished  in  imitation  of  tooled  stone. 

t  Bepex,  V.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  depex-,  ppl. 
stem  ot  depeetdre  to  comb  down.]  To  comb  down. 

1623  Cockeram,  Depex,  to  kemb.  [1644  Ridiculed  in 
l  index  Anglicus  :  see  quot.  s.  v.  Defust.  J 

Depheazance,  dephezaunce,  obs.  ff.  De¬ 
feasance. 

i558  in  Vicary  s  Anal.  (1888)  App.  v.  183  Withoute  eny 
maner  of  vse,  condicion  or  dephezaunce. 

Dephilosophize :  see  De-  II.  1. 

tDephlegni  (d/fie-m),  v.  Old  Client,  [ad. 
mod.L.  dcphlegnidre,  F.  dlfegmer  (1698  in  Hatzf.) : 
see  Dephlegmate.]  =  Dephlegmate. 

1660  Boyle  Ne'iv.  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxiv.  191  We  took 
also  some  Spirit  of  Urine,  carelesly  enough  defiegmed. 
1668  —  Ess.  <$•  Tracts  (1669)  48  We  have  sometimes  taken 
of  the  better  sort  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  having  carefully  de¬ 
phlegm’d  it  [etc.].  1683  Phil.  Trans.  XII I.  298  Very  strong 

Vinegar,  dephlegm’d  by  freezing. 

Hence  Dephle  gmed,  dephlegm’d  ppl.  a. ;  De- 
phle  gmedness. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxx.  (1682)  115  Well 
dephlegm’d  Spirit  of  Wine  is  much  lighter  than  Water.  1669 
—  Hist .  Firmness ,  Ess.  <$■  Tracis  291  The  proportion  . . 
depends  . .  upon  the  strength  of  the  former  Liquor,  and  the 
dephlegmedness  of  the  latter.  1676  —  New  Ex  per.  1.  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XI.  777  We  gently  poured  on  it  some  highly 
dephlegm’d  Spirit  of  Wine. 

t  Dephlegmate  (d/fle-gWt),  v.  Old  Chem. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  med.  or  mod.L.  dephlegmare,  f. 
De-  I.  6  +  phlegmd,  a.  Gr.  t p\eyfxa  (ipXeyna t-) 
clammy  humour:  see  Phlegm.]  trans.  To  free 
(a  spirit  or  acid)  from  1  phlegm 9  or  watery  matter  ; 
to  rectify. 

1668  Boyle  Ess.  <$•  Tracts  (1669)  65  Wedephlegmated  some 
[spirits]  by  more  frequent,  and  indeed  tedious  Rectifications. 
1686  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery's  Chym.  (ed.  2)  186  You  may  use 
either  a  little  more,  ora  little  less,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  spirit,  or  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  dephlegmated. 
1757  A.  Cooper  Distiller  1.  xxiii.  (1760)  95  This  Ingredient 
cleanses  and  dephlegmates  the  Spirit  considerably.  1789 
J.  Keir  Diet.  Chem.  96/2  The  contained  matter  must  be  de¬ 
phlegmated. 

b.  Jig.  To  rid  of  admixture,  purify,  refine. 

1796  Burke  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  56  The  principle 
of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure,  unmixed,  dephlegmated, 
defecated  evil. 

Hence  Dephle’gmated ppl.  a.y  Dephle’gmating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1641  French  Distill,  v.  (1651)  115  The  pure  dephlegmated 
Spirit.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  162  To  know 
whether  it  is  truely  deflegmated,  or  Proof-Spirit.  1807 
Opie  Led.  Art  i.  (1848)  253  The  ancients  . .  produced  those 
concentrated,  dephlegmated,  and  highly  rectified  personifi¬ 
cations  of  strength,  activity,  beauty. 

I  Bephlegmation  dlfleginiri'jan).  Old  Chem. 
[n.  of  action  lrom  prec.  vb. ;  in  mod.F.  defiegmation 
(Trevoux  1732).]  The  process  of  dephlegmating 
a  spirit  or  acid. 

1668  Boyle  Ess.  <$•  Tracts  (1669)  48  To  separate  the  aqueous 
parts  by  Dephlegmation.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Dispens.  40 
The  same  thing  is  constantly  observ’d  in  the  Dephlegmation 
of  acid  Spirit.  1758  Elaboratory  laid  Open  Introd.  46  Re¬ 
torts  must  be  provided  for  the  dephlegmation. 

Bephlegmator  (drflegm^tai).  [Agent-n.  in 
L.  form  f.  mod.L.  dephlegmare  to  Dephlegmate.] 
An  apparatus  for  dephlegmation  ;  a  form  of  con¬ 
densing  apparatus  in  a  still. 

1828  S.  F.  Gray  Operative  Che/t/ist  767  This  dephlegmator 
is  formed  of  two  broad  sheets  of  tinned  copper,  soldered 
together  so  as  to  leave  only  Jth  of  an  inch  between  them. 
1876  S.  Kens.  Mns.  Catal.  No.  4376. 

t  Beplllogistic  (dfflod^i’stik),  a.  Old  Chem. 

[f.  De-  I.  6  +  Phlogist-on  +  -ic:  cf.  Phlogistic.] 

=  Dephlogisticated. 

1787  Darwin  in  Phi!.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  52  Combination 
of  dephlogistic  and  inflammable  gases. 

Bephlogi'sticate, ».  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  Phlogis- 

TICATE.] 

+  1.  trails.  Old  Chem.  To  deprive  of  phlogiston 
(the  supposed  principle  of  inflammability  in 
bodies'. 
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1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  441  The  power  . .  of  dephlogisti¬ 
cating  common  rdr.  1782  Kirwan  ibid.  LXXII.  212  The 
nitrous  acid  . .  is  well  known  to  dephlogisticate  metals  as 
perfectly  as  possible.  1788  Cavendish  ibid.  LXXVIII.270 
We  suppose  that  the  air  . .  was  intirely  dephlogisticated. 

2.  To  relieve  of  inflammation.  (Cf.  Antiphlo¬ 
gistic  2.) 

1842  Fraser  s  Mag.  XXVI.  452  The  sheriffs  . .  were  fun¬ 
damentally  phlebotomised  and  dephlogisticated  by  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  own  swords.  1875  Geiioe  Life  Sir  A1.  Mur - 
chison  I.  142  Given  to  water-drinking  and  dephlogisticating. 

Hence  Deplilogri'sticated  ppl.  a.  (esp.  in  dephlo¬ 
gisticated  air,  the  name  given  to  oxygen  by  Priest¬ 
ley,  who,  on  its  first  discovery,  supposed  it  to  be 
ordinary  air  deprived  of  phlogiston);  DepMog'is- 
ticatin g,ppl.  a.  ;  Dephlogi  stica^tion. 

1775  Priestley  in  Phil.  T rans.  LXV.  387  This  species  may 
not  improperly  be  called,  dephlogisticated  air.  This  species 
of  air  I  first  produced  from  mercurius  calcinatus  per  se. 
1789  —  ibid.  LXXIX.  146  The  dephlogisticating  principle. 
1784  Cavendish  ibid.  LXXIV.  141  There  is  the  utmost  reason 
to  think,  that  dephlogisticated  and  phlogisticated  air  (as  M. 
Lavoisier  and  Scheele  suppose)  are  quite  distinct  substances, 
and  not  differing  only  in  their  degree  of  phlogistication  ; 
and  that  common  air  is  a  mixture  of  the  two.  1791  Hamilton 
Berthollet' s  Dyeing  1. 1.  1.  i.  7  Oxygenated  (dephlogisticated) 
muriatic  acid.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  86  From  the 
greater,  or  less  dephlogistication  of  the  ores,  or  the  stones 
in  which  it  is  contained.  1807  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon 
(1813)  459  Vegetables  .  .  again  in  turn,  and  during  the  day¬ 
time,  exhale  and  breathe  forth  that  pure  dephlogisticated 
air,  so  essential  to  the  support  of  animal  existence. 

Dephosphorize  (dz'fp-sforsiz),  v.  [De-  II.  i.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  or  free  from  phosphorus. 

1878  Ure  Diet.  Arts  IV.  451  Without  attempting  to  de¬ 
phosphorize  the  ore  more  completely.  1879  Daily  News 
31  Dec.  5/4  [This]  so  effectually  dephosphorises  the  Cleve¬ 
land  ore  as  to  allow  it  to  be  manufactured  into  steel. 

Hence  Depho  sphorized///.  a.,  Dephosphoriz¬ 
ing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Dephosphoriza  tion,  the  process 
of  freeing  from  phosphorus. 

1878  Rep.  Annual  Meeting  of  Iron  $  Steel  Inst.,  The  dephos¬ 
phorization  of  iron.  1*883  A  thencenm  24  Feb.  253/1  The  slag 
obtained  in  the  basic  dephosphorizing  process.  1885  Harper  s 
Mag.  Apr.  819/1  The  dephosphorization  process,  by  which 
phosphoric  pig-iron  can  be  converted  into  steel. 

Dephysicalize :  see  De-  II.  1. 

t  Depi’Ct,  ppL  a.  Ohs.  [acl.  L.  depict-us ,  pa. 
pple.  of  depingere  :  see  next.]  Depicted. 

6-1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  177,  I  fond  a  lyknesse  depict 
upon  a  wal.  14..  Circumcision  in  Tundale's  / ’is.  94  And 
letturs  new  depicte  in  every  payn.  1598  Stow  Sum',  xl. 
(1603)  416  Embrodered,  or  otherwise  depict  upon  them. 

Depict  (d/pi'kt),  v.  [f.  I,,  depict -,  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  de  pin  fere  to  represent  by  painting,  portray,  de¬ 
pict,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  ping  ere  to  paint :  cf.  Depaint 
and  prec. 

(Godefroy  has  a  single  example  of  OF.  depictcr  of  1426; 
but  the  word  is  not  recorded  later,  and  cannot  he  supposed 
to  have  influenced  the  formation  of  the  Eng.  vb.)] 

1.  trans.  To  draw,  figure,  or  represent  in  colours ; 
to  paint ;  also,  in  wider  sense,  to  portray,  delineate, 
figure  anyhow. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  136  This  old  Distich,  some¬ 
times  depicted  vpon  the  wall  at  the  entrance  into  the  said 
Abbey.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trait.  10  Which  Bird  I  have 
here  simply  depicted  as  you  see  [here  is  fig.].  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  iv.  xii.  (1840)  199  The  history  of  the  Bible  as 
richly  as  curiously  depicted  in  needle  work,  a  1667  Jek. 
Taylor  (J.),  [They]  depicted  upon  their  shields  the  most 
terrible  beasts  they  could  imagine.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  II,  The  solar  progress  is  depicted  by  the  Hindoos,  by 
a  circle  of  intertwining  serpents.  1867  Lady  Herbert 
Ci'adle  L.  iv.  121  The  accuracy  with  which  the  painter  has, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  depicted  the  room.  1872  Yeats 
Growth  Comm.  33  Victims  of  the  slavedealer  as  depicted 
on  the  earliest  Egyptian  monuments. 

b.  tran sf.  To  image,  figure,  or  represent  as  if 
by  painting  or  drawing.  Also  fig. 

1817  Bp.  R.  Watson  A  need.  II.  401  (R.)  Why  the  man  has 
..  an  idea  of  figure  depicted  on  the  choroides  or  retina  of 
the  eye.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connect.  Phys.  Sc.  xviii. 
(1849)  176  He  . .  saw  . .  a  windmill,  his  own  figure,  and  that 
of  a  friend,  depicted  . .  on  the  sea.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat. 
Philos .  396  The  membrane,  on  which  the  images  of  objects 
become  depicted,  a  1870  Longfellow  Birds  of  Passage  1., 
Discou.  North  Cape  xxi,  With  doubt  and  strange  surmise 
Depicted  in  their  look. 

2.  To  represent  or  portray  in  words;  to  describe 
graphically. 

a  1740  Felton  (J.),  When  the  distractions  of  a  tumult  are 
sensibly  depicted  . .  while  you  read,  you  seem  indeed  to  see 
them.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Rxpi.  1.  xiv.  159  No  language  can 
depict  the  chaos  at  its  base.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  ix. 
294  Sophocles  aims  at  depicting  the  destinies,  and  Shakspere 
the  characters  of  men. 

3.  To  represent,  as  a  painting  or  picture  does. 

1871  Macduff  Mem.  Pattuos  iv.  45  Cartoons  . .  in  hold 

outline  depicting  the  ever-varying  and  diversified  features 
in  church  life  and  character.  1872  Yeats  Techn .  Hist.  Comm. 
45  Their  oldest  monuments  depict  women  spinning. 

Hence  Depi  cted  ppl.  a .,  Depleting  vbl.  sb. 

ai’jbz  in  H.  Walpole  Vert  lie's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  93 
A  depicted  table  of  Colonia.  1885  Athemeum  14  Mar. 
532/1  His  . .  gay  and  luminous  coloration,  and  sparkling  de¬ 
picting  of  light  are  not  obtainable  with  ink. 

Depicter,  -or.  [fi  Depict  ®.  +  -eu  ;  the  form 
in  -oh  is  after  Latin.]  One  who  depicts,  portrays, 
or  sets  forth  in  words. 

1837  Lockhart  Scott,  Depicter  (F.  Hath.  1865  Daily  Tel. 
xo  Aug.,  The  mournful  depicters  of  Calcutta  life.  1892  A. 


Hami.yn  in  Atalauta  Dec.  165/1  So  brilliant  a  depictor  of 
animal  life. 

Depiction  (d/pi'kjhn’).  [ad.  L.  depiction-em, 
n.  of  action  from  depingere :  see  Depict  ®.  (Cf. 
OF.  depiction,  1426  in  Godef.,  but  not  known 
later.)]  The  action  of  depicting ;  painted  repre¬ 
sentation,  picture  ;  graphic  description. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  ill.  176/2  The  true  shape  and 
depiction  of  a  Bishop  in  his  Pontificals.  1882  A.  W.  Ward 
Dickens  v.  130  Dickens’  comic  genius  was  never  so  inuch  at 
its  ease  . .  as  in  the  depiction  of  such  groups  as  this.  1884 
E.  1'oster  in  Elocutionist  Dec.  7/2  Mr.  Denbigh  had 
hitherto  restricted  his  art  to  depictions  of  the  fleshly  school. 

Depictive  (dzpi-ktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  depict-  ppl. 
stem  (.see  Depict®.)  +  -ive.]  Having  the  function 
or  quality  of  depicting. 

1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  392  The  depictive  art  and 
power  with  which  it  is  written.  1892  Whitney  Max  Millie r 
40  The  signs  lost  their  pictorial  or  depictive  character. 

Depi  ctment.  rare.  [f.  Depict  v.  +  -ment.] 
Pictorial  representation  ;  a  painting,  a  picture. 

1816  Ke at inge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  136  Hung  with  gay  depict- 
ments,  in  glowing  colouring  . .  of  those  who  have  suffered. 
Ibid.  II.  76  Trajan’s  Pillar  and  various  depictments  give  the 
representation. 

Depi  cture,  sb.  In  5  Sc.  -our.  [f.  L.  depict- 
ppl.  stem  of  depingere  (^see  Depict  v .)  -f  -ure.] 
=  Depiction;  depicting;  painting. 

1500-20  Dunbar  ToQueyue  ofScottis  14  Ma[i]stres  of  nurtur 
and  of  nobilnes,  Of  fresch  depictour  princesfs]  and  patroun. 
1834  F?‘asers  Mag.  X.  1 18  Fie  is  lost  in  amazement  . .  to  see 
genius  employed  upon  the  depicture  of  such  a  rascaille 
rabblement  I  1882  NaUtreYCPN I.  534  The  depicture  of  the 
. .  revolution  which  Darwin  has  accomplished  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

Depicture  (di'pi'ktiu.f),  v.  [f.  De-  prefix  + 
Picture®,  (in  use  from  14th  c.)  ;  formed  under 
the  influence  of  Depict  pa. pple.,  and  of  L.  depin¬ 
gere,  depictnm.] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  by  a  picture  ;  to  portray 
in  colours,  to  paint ;  also,  more  widely,  to  draw, 
figure,  or  portray  ;  =  Depict  ®.  1. 

1593  Kites  4  Mon.  Ch.  Durh.  (Surtees)  40  The  starre  . . 
underneth  depictured.  1631  Wf.ever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  50 
The  glasse-windowes  wherein  the  effigies  of..  Saints  was 
depictured.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  li.  183  A  paradise 
or  garden  was  depictured  on  the  ground.  ^1847  Mrs. 
Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xviii.  9  A  course  of  little 
lectures  . .  on  the  subjects  depictured  upon  the  tiles. 

b.  To  image  or  figure  as  in  a  painting ;  =  Depict 
v.  1  b. 

1742  tr.  Algarotti on  Newton's  Theory  I.  106  The  Images 
. .  are  depictured  upon  the  Membrane  of  the  Eye.  1849 
Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  219  The  . .  tableau  depictured  itself  in¬ 
delibly  upon  the  mind. 

2.  To  set  forth  or  portray  in  words;  —Depict 

v.  2. 

1798  Coleridge  S at yrane' s  Lett.  iii.  in  Blog.  I. it.  (1882) 
268  It  tends  to  make  their  language  more  picturesque  ;  it  de¬ 
pictures  images  better.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  in.  v,  You 
have  but  described  my  feelings  when  you  depictured  your 
own.  1868  Browning  Ring  <$-  Bk.  vm.  752  Oh  !  language 
fails,  Shrinks  from  depicturing  his  punishment. 

3.  To  represent,  as  a  picture,  figure,  image,  or 
symbol  does  ;  =  Depict  v.  3. 

1650  Brief  Disc.  Fut.  Hist.  Europe  30  The  Iron  Leggs  and 
the  Clay  Toes  depictured  the  Roman  Empire.  1834  Lytton 
Pompeii  133  Features  which  but  one  image  in  the  world  can 
yet  depicture  and  recall.  1852  J.  Wilson  in  Blachw.  Mag. 
LXXII.  151  'Fhe  Outward  expresses, depictures  the  Inward. 

4.  fig.  To  represent  or  picture  to  one’s  own  mind 
or  imagination  ;  to  imagine. 

1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  209  They  speedily  dress  a  woman 
with  the  apparel  of  either  the  god,  or  goddess.,  as  they 
depicture  them  according  to  their  own  dispositions.  1800 
Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fam.  II.  213  Chovvles  was,  in  his 
eyes,  a  contemptible  object ;  and,  as  such,  he  depictured 
him.  1876  Miss  Braddon  J.  Haggard's  Dan.  II.  i.  5  Any 
idea  about  the  Greeks,  whom  they  depictured  to  themselves 
vaguely  and  variously. 

Hence  Depi/cturecl ppl.  a .,  Depicturing-  vbl.  sb. ; 
also  Depi  cturement. 

1850  Mrs.  Browning  Seraphim ,  I  have  beheld  the  ruined 
things  Only  in  depicturings  Of  angels  sent  on  earthward 
mission.  1886  J.  Payne  tr.  Boccaccio's  Decam.  in.  vii.  I.  321 
Terrifying  the  mind  of  the  foolish  with  clamours  and  de¬ 
picturements. 

Bepigmentation.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  Pigmenta¬ 
tion.]  The  condition  of  being  deficient  or  wanting 
in  pigment  (in  the  tissues). 

1889  I.  Taylor  Origin  of  Aryans  42  Here  depigmentation 
or  albinism  is  very  prevalent. 

Depilate  (de’pilrit),  ».  [f.  L.  depildt-,  ppl. 

stem  of  depi  litre  to  pull  out  the  hair,  f.  I  )e-  I.  2  + 
piius  hair,  pildre  to  deprive  of  hair.  Cf.  F.  d£- 
piler  (Pare,  i6lh  c.).  (Pa.  t.  in  Sc.  depilat  for 
depilatiti) ] 

1.  To  remove  the  hair  from  ;  to  make  bare  of  hair. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iii.  29  The  hair  . .  Frahir  Father 
throw  slicht  scho  depilat.  1657  Tomlinson  Rchou's  Disp. 
205  Which  places  they  much  desire  to  depilate  and  glabrify. 
1853  Hickie  tr.  Aristoph.  (1S72)  II.  427, 1  am  an  old  woman, 
hut  depillated  with  the  lamp. 

+  2.  To  deprive  oGts  skin,  decorticate,  peel.  [So 
in  Lat.]  Obs.  rare. 

1620  Vennisr  Via  Recta  v.  90  Made  of  Rice  accurately  de¬ 
pilated  and  boyled  in  milke. 

Hence  Depilated,  Depilating ppl.  adjs. 


1876  D  u  H  R 1 N  G  Skin  Diseases,  The  extraction  of  the  diseased 
hairs  [in  tinea  sycosis ],  for  which  purpose  a  pair  of  depilat¬ 
ing  forceps  should  be  used. 

Depilation  ,vdepilzrl  Jan),  [ad.  med.  or  mod. 
L.  depililtion-em ,  n.  of  action  from  depildre  to  De¬ 
pilate.  So  in  F. ;  in  13th  c.  depilacion  (Hatzf.).] 
1.  The  action  of  depriving  or  stripping  of  hair ; 
the  condition  of  being  void  of  hair. 

1547  Boorde  Pre-v.  Health  cci.  69  b,  Depilacion  of  a  mannes 
heare.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomct .  iv.  67  [They]  pluck  off 
all  the  haire  of  their  Eye-brows,  taking  great  pride  . .  in  that 
unnaturall  depilation.  1861  Wright  Ess.  Archaeol.  I.  vii. 
131  The  practice  of  depilation  prevailed  generally  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies.  1877  Cor  IS  &  Allen  N.  Amer. 
Rod.  616  The  depilation  of  the  members  is  not  always  com¬ 
plete  ;  younger  specimens  . .  show  . .  hairy  tail  and  feet. 

•f  2.  The  action  of  spoiling  or  pillage.  Obs. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  x.  (1632)  661  Orders  for 
brideling  their  excessive  depilations  [i.  e.  of  the  Pope  and 
his  agents],  1687  T.  K.  Veritas  Evang.  37  The  Depilations 
of  Promoters,  and  other  Under  Officers. 

+  Depilative  (de'piD’tiv),  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  de¬ 
pildt-  ppl.  stem  (see  Depilate  ®.)  +  -ive.  Cf. 
mod.F.  ddpilatif  -ive  (1732  in  Hatzf.).]  -  De¬ 
pilatory. 

1562  Turner  Herbal  11. 168  a,  All  herbes  that  are  depilatiue 
or  burners  of  hare.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  10  They  say  it 
is  vsed  to  Oyntments  depilatiue. 

Depilator  (de-pilritsi).  [agent-n.,  on  L.  t>pe, 
f.  L.  depildre  to  Depilate.] 

1.  One  who  deprives  of  hair ;  a  shaver. 

1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  lvi,  The  hungry  depilator 
seized  the  razors. 

2.  An  instrument  for  pulling  out  hairs. 

1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Depilatory  (diprlatsri),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  type 
depildtorius ,  f.  depildt - :  see  Depilate  v.  and  -ory. 
In  F.  ddpilatoire  (Pard  16th  c.).] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  removing  hair. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II,  Bats  bloud  hath  a  depilatorie 

facultie  to  fetch  off  haire.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1776)  IV. 
59  (Jod.)  ./Elian  says  that  they  were  depilatory,  and.  .would 
take  away  the  beard.  1835  Kirby  Hob .  <5-  Inst.  Anim.  II. 
xxii.  424  It  emits  a  milky  saliva,  which  is  depilatory. 

B.  sb.  A  depilatory  agent  or  substance  ;  a  pre¬ 
paration  to  remove  (growing)  hair. 

1606  Holland  Sneton.  Ad  not.  12  A  Depilatorie,  to  keepe 
haire  from  growing.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  129  Who 
because  he  would  never  have  a  Beard,  used  depilatories. 
1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  76  'Fhe  juice  of  its  leaves  is 
a  powerful  depilatory  ;  it  destroys  hair  . .  without  pain. 

t  Depi’led,  ppL  a.  Obs.  [Formed  after  L.  de- 
pildt-us ,  F'.  depitt :  see  Depilate  v.]  Depilated. 

1650  Bulwer  AntJiropo7)iet.  11.  48  [Shaving  is]  uncomely, 
because  allied  unto  depiled  baldnesse. 

Depilous  (de'pibs),  a.  [f.  assumed  L.  type 
*depilds-tis :  cf.  L.  depilis  without  hair,  and  pildsus 
hairy.]  Deprived  or  void  of  hair. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  hi.  xiv,  A  quadruped  cor¬ 
ticated  and  depilous.  Ibid.  vi.  x,  How  they  [dogs]  of  some 
Countries  became  depilous  and  without  any  hair  at  all.  1822 
T.  Taylor  Apuleius  vii.  156  Striking  me  with  a  very  thick 
stick,  he  left  me  [the  ass]  entirely  depilous. 

Depinct  v.  Obs. :  see  Depeinct,  Depict. 

+  Depinge  (d/prnd^),  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I.. 
depingere  to  Depict.]  trans.  To  depict,  portray, 
represent  by  a  picture  or  image. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  263  That  same  that  Garcias 
depinges  in  other  lineaments. 

t  Deprnged,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  (app.)  Stripped  of 
wings  and  legs. 

1658  R.  Franck  North.  Mem.  (1S21)  112  To  bait  for  trout. . 

I  commend  the.  canker  . .  or,  if  with  a  depinged  locust,  you 
will  not  lose  your  labour  ;  nor  will  you  starve  your  cause,  if 
to  strip  off  the  legs  of  a  grasshopper.  —  307  Let  the  Angler 
then  have  recourse  to.  .the  depinged  grasshopper. 

Bepla  ce,  ®.  rare.  [a.  mod.F.  diplacer,  in  OF. 
desp-i]  —  Displace  ®. 

1839  J.  Rogers  A  ntipopop.  xii.  §  5  Purgatory  deplace.s  hell. 

Beplanate  (dz-planrit),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  de- 
pldndt-us  levelled  down,  made  plain.] 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Deplanate,  flattened,  smoolhened. 

t  Depla  ne,  ®.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  3  +  L. 
plan- us  plain  :  cf ,de-clare.\  To  make  plain,  show 
plainly,  declare  (to). 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  136  The  day  is  neir  ;  as 
I  dar  weilt  deplane  30W. 

t  Beplant  (d/plcrnt),  w.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dc’plant-er 
(16th  c.  in  Littre)  to  transplant,  L.  deplantdre  to 
take  off  a  shoot,  also  to  plant,  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  plan- 
tare  to  plant,  plania  plant.]  ‘To  transplant’ 
Bailey  1721.  (Thence  in  mod.  Diets.) 

Hence  f  Deplanta  tion.  [So  in  mod.F.  (Littre).] 
1656  Blount  G/ossogr.,  Deplantation,  a  taking  up  Plants. 
(Hence  in  Bailey,  Johnson,  etc.). 

Deplenish  (d/ple-nij),  ®.  [f.  De-  II.  i  + 

Plenisii  {Sc.)  to  furnish  a  house,  to  stock  a  farm  ; 
cf.  Displenish,  Replenish.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  (a  house)  of  furniture,  or  (a 
farm)  of  stock  ;  to  Displenish. 

1887  Rail  Mall  G.  9  Mar.  1/1  The  tenants  have  sold  their 
stock,  deplenished  their  farms. 

2.  gen.  To  empty  of  its  contents :  the  opposite  of 
replenish. 

1859  Sala  Tsv.  round  Clock(iS6i)  r44  Theirown  deplenished 
pockets. 


DEPLETANT. 

Depletant  (diplrtant),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  [f. 
Deplete  v.  :  see  -ant  1 .] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  depleting  (see 
Deplete  v.  2).  B.  sb.  A  drug  which  has  this  pro¬ 
perty. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knmvl.  VIII.  13  Tonics  are  often  of  more 
service  [in  inflammation]  than  depletants. 

Deplete  (diplrt),  a.  [ad.  L.  deplel-us  emptied 
out,  exhausted,  pa.  pple.  of  deplere :  see  next.] 
Depleted,  emptied  out,  exhausted. 

1880  R.  Dowling  S/>ort  of  E.  III.  205  The  brain  was 
remarkably  deplete  of  blood.  1885  L.  Oliphant  Let .  in 
Life  (1891)  II.  xi.  277  Creating  openings  in  the  deplete 
organism  for  access  of  spirits. 

Deplete  (dfplrt),  v.  [f.  L.  depict-,  ppl.  stem 
of  deplere  to  bring  down  or  undo  the  fullness  of, 
empty  out,  let  blood,  f.  De-  1.6  +  - plere  to  fill.] 

1.  trails.  To  reduce  the  fullness  of;  to  deprive  of 
contents  or  supplies  ;  to  empty  out,  exhaust. 

1859  Saxe  Poems ,  Progress  36  Deplete  your  pocket  and 
relieve  your  purse.  1880  Times  13  Oct.  5/5  The  garrison  is 
somewhat  depleted  of  troops  at  the  present  time.  1884 
Ibid.  8  July  11  The  demand  for  coin.  .will,  .help  to  deplete 
the  Bank’s  stock  of  gold. 

2.  Med.  To  empty  or  relieve  the  system  or 
vessels  when  overcharged,  as  by  blood-letting  or 
purgatives. 

1807  [see  Depleting  below].  1858  Copland  Diet.  Pract. 
Med.  I.  105/2  To  deplete  the  vascular  system.  1875  H.  C. 
Wood  Therap.  (1879)  4^5  Whenever,  in  inflammation,  it  is 
desired  to  deplete  through  the  bowels. 

Hence  Depleted.///,  a.,  Depleting  vbl.sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1807  Med.  frill.  XVII.  501  Depleting  and  antiphlogistic 
remedies  were  continued.  1870  Daily  News  29  Nov.,  To 
fill  her  depleted  magazines.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  29  June 
5/2  The  overcrowded  village  might  be  even  worse  to  live  in 
than  the  depleted  town. 

Deplethoric  (dfiple'jrorik,  -plipp-rik),  a.  [f. 
De-  II.  3  +  Plethoric.]  Characterized  by  the 
absence  of  plethora. 

1837  T.  DouBLEDAYin  Blackw.  Mag.  XLI.  365  In  order  to 
remedy  this  [plethoric  state  of  plants],  gardeners  and  florists 
are  accustomed  to  produce  the  opposite,  or  ‘  deplethoric 
state  by  artificial  means.  This  they  denominate  ‘  giving 
a  check ’.  1882  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  Nov.  39  Doubleday  at¬ 

tempted  to  demonstrate  that  . .  the  deplethoric  state  is 
favorable  to  fertility. 

Depletion  (d/plrjbn).  [ad.  L.  type  *depletidn- 
em  (perh.  used  in  med.  or  mod.L.),  n.  of  action 
from  deplere,  depict-  to  Deplete.  Cf.  mod.F.  di- 
pUtion  (term  of  medicine)  in  Littre.  (The  cl.L. 
equivalent  was  depletura. )] 

1.  The  action  of  depleting,  or  condition  of  being 
depleted;  emptying  of  contents  or  supplies;  ex¬ 
haustion. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Depletion ,  an  emptying.  1852  D. 
G.  Mitchell  Batte  Summer  214  With  coffers  in  the  last 
stages  of  depletion.  1889  Spectator  14  Sept.,  The  depletion 
of  London  to  the  benefit  of  other  English  cities. 

2.  Med.  The  emptying  or  relieving  of  over¬ 
charged  vessels  of  the  body  ;  reduction  of  plethora 
or  congestion  by  medicinal  agency  ;  bleeding. 

a  1735  Arbuthnot  (J.',  Depletion  of  the  vessels  gives  room 
to  the  fluid  to  expand  itself.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  471  The 
mode  of  treatment  . .  was  depletion,  followed  by  a  mercurial 
salivation.  1874  Van  Bure  11  s  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  83  The 
acute  symptoms  . .  yield  rapidly  to  local  depletion  and  seda¬ 
tives.  1890  Pimes  1  Sept.  7/2  Some  blood  letting  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  natural ;  but  apparently  it  has  gone  on  so  long 
that  a  period  of  depletion  has  set  in. 

Hence  Depletionist,  an  advocate  of  depletion. 

1883  Sat.  Rev.  14  Apr.  464  Two  general  views  on  that 
question  [Scotch  crofters]  . .  may  be  summarized  by  the  two 
words  ‘  impletionist  ’  and  ‘  depletionist  ’. 

Depletive  (d/plf  tiv),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  [mod.  f. 
L.  depict-  ppl.  stem  of  deplere  to  Deplete  +  -ive. 
Cf.  mod.F.  depldtif  (medical  term)  in  Littre.] 

A.  adj.  Characterized  by  depletion.  B.  sb.  A 
drug  having  the  property  of  producing  depletion. 

1835  W  ardrop  Bleeding  (L.),  Depletive  treatment  is  contra¬ 
indicated  . .  She  had  been  exhausted  by  depletives.  1885 
W.  Roberts  Treat .  Urin.  Diseases  in.  i.  (ed.  4)  410  Active 
depletive  measures  are  indicated. 

Depletory  (d/pl/’tari),  a.  Med.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ory.J  Producing  depletion,  depletive. 

1849  Claridge  Cold  Water  Cure  no  Leeching  and  severe 
depletory  measures  are  decidedly  wrong.  1875  H.  C.  Wood 
Therap.  (1879'  535  In  the  one  case  depletory  medicines  are 
indicated,  in  the  other  case  tonics  are  no  less  essential. 

+  Deplication.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f. 
med.L.  depliedre  to  unfold,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  pliedre 
to  fold.]  Unfolding,  display. 

1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1.  xv.  §  3  (R.)  An  un¬ 
folding  and  deplication  of  the  inside  of  this  order.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Deplication ,  an  unfolding. 

Deplorability  (dzplo9:rabrliti).  rare,  [f.next: 
see  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  deplorable  ;  an 
instance  of  this,  a  deplorable  matter. 

1854  Bait's  Mag.  XXI.  167  It  does  not  prevent  occasional 
obscurities  and  deplorabilities.  1856  Times  18  Jan.  (L.),  The 
deplorability  of  war  in  general. 

Deplorable  (dfploo’rab’l),  a.  [mod.  f.  L.  de¬ 
pldrdre  to  Deplore  :  see  -ble.  Cf.  F.  deplorable 
(ci6oo  in  Hatzf.,  not  in  Cotgr.  1611).] 
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1.  To  be  deplored  or  lamented  ;  lamentable,  very 
sad,  grievous,  miserable,  wretched.  Now  chiefly 
used  of  events,  conditions,  circumstances. 

‘  It  is  sometimes,  in  a  more  lax  and  jocular  sense,  used  for 
contemptible;  despicable:  as,  deplorable  nonsense ;  deplor¬ 
able  stupidity*  (Johnson'. 

1612  E.  Grimstone  {title),  Mathieu’s  Heroyk  Life  and 
Deplorable  Death  of  The  most  Christian  King  Henry  the 
Fourth.  1631  Massinger  Beleeve  as  you  list  iv.  ii,  The 
storie  of  Your  most  deplorable  fortune,  a  1687  Cotton 
Pindar.  Ode ,  Beauty  (R.),  He  . .  does  betray  A  deplorable 
want  of  sense.  1710  Swift  Tatlcr  No.  230  r  2  The  deplor¬ 
able  Ignorance  that  . .  hath  reigned  among  our  English 
Writers.  ’1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scotl.  I.  iv.  330  The  people 
beheld  the  deplorable  situation  of  their  sovereign  with  in¬ 
sensibility.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxii.  160  If  climbing 
without  guides  were  to  become  habitual,  deplorable  con¬ 
sequences  would . .  ensue. 

t  b.  Formerly  said  of  persons  or  things  of  which 
the  state  is  lamentable  or  wretched.  Obs. 

1642  J.  M.  Argt.conc.  Militia  13  Our  deplorable  brethren 
and  neighbours.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  v.  291 
A  deplorable  and  comfortlesse  Winter.  1682  Bunyan  Holy 
War  1 12  Thou  pretendest  a  right  to  the  deplorable  town  of 
Man  soul. 

+  2.  Given  up  as  hopeless ;  =  Deplorate.  rare. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Comp  it.  vm.  300  That  not  deplorable 
persons,  but  such  as  have  strength,  be  tapped. 

B.  as  sb.  pi.  Deplorable  ills. 

1830  Scott  Jrnl.  II.  157  An  old  fellow,  mauled  with  rheu¬ 
matism  and  other  deplorables. 

Deplo’rableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  deplorable ;  misery, 
wretchedness. 

1648  Hammond  Serm.  x.  Wks.  1684  IV.  536  The  sadness 
and  deplorableness  of  this  estate.  1679  J.  Goodman  Penit. 
Pardoned  111.  iv.  (1713)  321  He.. hath  known  by  sad  ex¬ 
perience  the  deplorableness  of  that  condition. 

Deplo  rably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -i.y  2.]  In  a 
deplorable  manner,  or  to  a  deplorable  degree ; 
lamentably,  miserably,  wretchedly. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  hi.  xiv.  (1712)  130  If  he  be  not 
desperately  wicked  or  deplorably  miserable.  1782  V.  Knox 
Ess.  i34(R.)Editionsof Greek andLatin  classics,  .deplorably 
incorrect.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  18 th  C.  II.  viii.  452  The 
defences  had  been  so  deplorably  neglected. 

+  Deplorate,  Cl.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deplordt-us  be- 
wept,  given  up  as  hopeless,  pa.  pple.  of  depldrdre 
to  Deplore.]  Given  up  as  hopeless  ;  desperate. 

1529  Supplic.  to  King  46  This  deplorate  &  miserable  sorte 
of  blynde  shepherdes.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  92  In 
a  deplorate  or  desperate  dropsie.  1691  Baxter  Nat.  Ch.  xiii. 
54  Those  that,  .are  not  deplorate  in  Diabolism.  1695  Phil. 
Trans.  XIX.  73  Many  other  Mysteries  in  Mathematicks, 
which  were  before  held  as  deplorate. 

Deploration  (dfplo®rJi-j9n).  Now  rare.  In 
5  -acyon,  6  -atioun.  [Ultimately  ad.  L.  deplord- 
tidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  depldrdre  to  Deplore  ;  but 
in  Caxton  and  early  Sc.  peril,  from  French.] 

1.  The  action  of  deploring ;  lamentation. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  i.  11822)  3  The  deploratioun  of  sic 
miseryis.  1582  Bentley  Mon.  Maironcs  ii.  15 1  The  bitter 
deploration  of  mine  offences.  1627  Bp.  Hall  Gt .  Impostor 
507  The  meditation  and  deploration  of  our  owne  danger  and 
misery.  1831  Examiner  482/2  We  cannot  run  over  a  tenth 
part  of  the  deplorations  that  occur. 

f  b.  Formerly,  a  title  for  elegiac  poems  or  other 
compositions;  a  lament.  [So  in  French.] 

1537  Lyndesay  (title),  The  Deploratioun  of  the  Deith  of 
Queue  Magdalene. 

t  2.  Deplorable  condition,  misery.  Obs.  rare. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  ii.  16  It  sholde  lie  an  harde  thynge 
. .  to  putte  in  forgetynge  her  swete  firste  lyf  and  now  her 
deploracyon. 

t  Deplo  rative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  deplordt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  depldrdre  to  Deplore  +  -ive.]  Charac¬ 
terized  by  or  expressing  deploration. 

1610  Hf.aley  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  vm.  xxvi.  (1620)  315 
Hermes  himself  ill  his  deploratiue  passage  . .  doth  plainly 
auerre  that  the  Egyptian  gods  were  all  dead  men. 

Deplore  (d/plo+j),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  deploir. 
[Ultimately  ad.  L.  depldrdre  to  weep  bitterly,  wail, 
bewail,  deplore,  give  up  as  lost,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  plordre 
to  weep,  bewail.  Cf.  F.  ddplorer,  in  OF.  dcsplorcr, 
deplourcr,  dcplcurer ,  It.  deplorare,  to  deplore,  bewail 
(Florio).  The  Eng.  was  possibly  from  F.  or  It.] 

1.  trails.  To  weep  for,  bewail,  lament ;  to  grieve 
over,  regret  deeply. 

1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vii.  75  Quhat  duilfull  mynde 
mycht  dewlie  this  deploir?  1591  Spenser  R nines  of  Time 
658  He . .  left  me  here  his  losse  for  to  deplore.  1659  B.  Harris 
/ 'ar real's  Iron  Age  77  He  was  killed  by  a  Musket  bullet. 
He.. was  much  deplored,  by  the  whole  Party.  1814  Cary 
Dante’s  Inf.  xi.  44  He.  .must  aye  deplore  WiLh  unavailing 
penitence  his  crime.  1852  Tennyson  Ode  Dk.  of  Wellington 
ii,  Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplore  ? 

+  b.  To  tell  with  grief  or  lamentation.  Obs. 

1601  Shaks.  Tmel.  N.  in.  i.  174  Neuer  more  Will  I  my 
Masters  teares  to  you  deplore. 

c.  To  shed  like  tears,  ‘  weep  ’.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  Chester  Love’s  Mart.,  Dial.  Ixv,  The  Turpentine  that 
sweet  iuyee  doth  deplore. 

2.  intr.  To  lament,  mourn.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  485  My  Muse  left  to  mourne  for 

my  Liberty,  deplored  thus:  [verses  follow].  1638  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  45  Bid  him  fulfill  the  ceremoniall  law 
of  deploring  for  ten  dayes.  1776  Mickle  .tr.  Camoens' 
Lnsiad  262  Along  the  shore  The  Halcyons,  mindful  of  their 
fate  deplore. 


DEPLUMATED. 

t  3.  trails.  To  give  up  as  hopeless,  to  despair  of. 
Obs.  rare. 

1559  [see  Deplored  2].  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  x.  §  7 

The  physicians  . .  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion  to 
stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored,  a  1729 
Congreve  Poems,  To  Ld.  Halifax  29  A  true  Poetick  State 
we  had  deplor’d. 

Hence  Deplo  ring  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ;  also 

DeploTingly  adv. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  in.  ii.  85  To  their  Instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  durnpe.  1847  Craig,  Deploringly.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  hi.  xiii,  Mr.  Fledgeby  shook  his  head  de- 
ploringly.  1880  G.  Meredith  Trag.  Com.  xix.  (1892)  256 
As  little  was  he  the  vanished  God  whom  his  working  people 
hailed  deploringly. 

Deplored  ^d/pldeud,  -Ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed  1 :  rendering  L.  deplordt-us  Deplorate.] 

1.  Lamented,  mourned  for. 

+  2.  Given  up  as  hopeless;  desperate;  =  De¬ 
plorate.  Obs. 

1559  Kennedy  Lett,  to  Willock  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  ( 1 844^  276 
The  maist  deplorit  heretykis  quhilk  euer  vves.  1620  Venner 
Via  Recta  Introd.  12  Who  with  deplored  diseases,  .resort  to 
our  Baths.  1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  A  rm.  xiv.  (1669)  300/1  His 
affairs  were  in  such  a  desperate  and  deplored  condition. 
Hence  Deplo  redly  adv.,  Deplo  redness. 

1656  Art  if,  Handsom.  72  To  be  deploredly  old,  and 
affectedly  young,  is  not  only  a  great  folly,  but  a  grosse 
deformity.  1608-11  Bp.  Hall  M edit. ^  Love  of  Christ  §  2 
The  deploredness  of  our  condition  did  but  heighten  that 
holy  flame.  1675  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  201. 

t  Deplorement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Deplore  v. 
+  -MENT.]  The  act  of  deploring  ;  lamentation. 
1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  9  O  that  I  did  weepe  in 
vaine,  that  your  defilements  &  pollutions  gaue  mee  no  true 
cause  of  deplorement.  1623  Cockeram,  Deplorement,  weep¬ 
ing,  lamenting. 

Deplorer  (diploQ’iui).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 
One  who  deplores. 

1687  Boyle  Martyrd.  Theodora  xi.  (1703)  167  All  the 
other  spectators  of  her  sufferings,  were  deplorers  of  them  too. 

Deploy*,  sb.  Mil.  [f.  Deploy  v.  Cf.  OF. 
desploi,  -ploy,  Display.]  The  action  or  evolution 
of  deploying. 

1796  Instr.  <$•  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  126  From  this  situation 
of  the  flank  march,  it  is  that  every  regiment  is  required  to 
begin  the  deploy,  when  forming  in  line  with  others.  1870 
tr.  Erckmann-C/iatrian' s  Waterloo  245  When  they  began 
to  talk  of  the  distance  of  the  deploys. 

Deploy  (d/plof),  v.  [a.  F.  ddploycr,  in  OF. 
desployer,  orig.  despleier:— L.  displiedre  (in  late  and 
med.L.)  to  unfold.  In  its  AFr.  form  regularly 
adopted  in  ME.  as  desplay,  Display.  Caxton  used 
the  forms  deploye,  dysploye  after  Parisian  Fr.,  but 
the  actual  adoption  of  deploy  in  a  specific  sense 
took  place  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c.] 

1 1.  (in  Caxton)  trails.  To  unfold,  display.  Obs. 
c  1477  Caxton  Jason  112  Anon  they  deployed  their  saylle. 
1490  — -  Eneydos  xxvii.  96  To  sprede  and  dysploye  the  sayles. 

2.  Mil.  a.  trails.  To  spread  out  (troops)  so  as 
to  form  a  more  extended  line  of  small  depth. 

1786  Progress  of  Warm  Europ.  Mag.  IX.  184  His  columns 
. .  are  with  ease  and  order  soon  deploy’d.  1818  Todd,  De¬ 
ploy,  a  military  word  of  modern  times,  hardly  wanted  in  our 
language  ;  for  it  is,  literally,  to  display.  A  column  of  troops 
is  deployed ,  when  the  divisions  spread  wide,  or  open  out. 
1863  Life  in  the  South  II.  i.  11  Other  companies  were  de¬ 
ployed  along  the  stream. 

fig.  e  1829  Landor  Whs.  (1868)  II.  206/2  But  now  deploy 
your  throats,  and  cry,  rascals,  cry ‘Vive  la  Reine*.  1865 
M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  97  An  English  poet  deploying 
all  the  forces  of  his  genius. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  body  of  troops  :  To  open  out  so 
as  to  form  a  more  extended  front  or  line.  Also  fig. 

1796  Instr.  <5*  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  117  Before  the  close 
column  deploys,  its  head  division  must  be  on  the  line  into 
which  it  is  to  extend.  1799  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
I.  22  The  right  wing,  having  deployed  into  line,  began  to 
advance.  1870  Disraeli  Lot  hair  lviii.  309  The  main  columns 
of  the  infantry  began  to  deploy  from  the  heights. 
fig .  1848  Dickens  Dombey  v,  Mrs.  Chick  was  constantly 

deploying  into  the  centre  aisle  to  send  out  messages  by  the 
pew-opener.  1873  Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age  xix.  249  None  of  these 
[glaciers]  ever  got  out  from  the  mountain  valleys  to  deploy 
upon  the  low-grounds. 

Flence  Deployed  ppl.  a.,  Deploying  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  xxxviii.  292  They  behold 
the  deploying  of  the  line.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  II.  216 
Able  to  show  a  deployed  front  to  the  enemy. 

Deployment.  Mil.  fad.  F.  ddploicment  (1798 
in  Diet.  Acad.),  f.  ddployer :  see  Deploy  v.,  and 
-ment.]  The  action  of  deploying  ;  =  Deploy  sb. 

1796  Instr.  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  117  The  close  column  of 
the  regiment  forms  in  line,  on  its  front,  on  its  rear,  or  on  any 
central  division,  by  the  deployment  or  flank  march  by  three’s, 
and  by  which  it  successively  uncovers  and  extends  its  several 
divisions.  1868  Kinglake  Crimea {td.  6)11 1.  i.  38  Those  divi¬ 
sions  were  halted,  and  their  deployment  immediately  began. 

Deplumate  (d/plbrnvt),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  de- 
plumdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  deplumare  to  Deplume.] 
Stripped  of  feathers,  deplumed. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  I.ex.,  Deplumate,  without,  or  having  lost, 
its  feathers. 

Depluniated,  ppl.  a.  [-ed  L]  =  prec. 

1727  Bailf.y  vol.  II,  Depluniated ,  having  the  Feathers 
taken  off.  1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dispens.  (1823)  II.  424  Shut 
up  in  the  prison  of  gross  flesh,  with  depluniated  \vings  and 
scanty  opportunities,  .the  soul  is  compelled  to  toil. 
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DEPLUMATION. 


DEPOPULATE. 


Deplumation  (d/pltom^Jan).  [a.  F.  diplum * 
at  ion  (Cotgr.  1611),  n.  of  action  from  diplutner  to 
Deplume.]  The  action  of  depluming,  or  condition 
of  being  deplumed  :  loss  of  feathers,  plumes,  or  Jig. 
of  honours,  etc. 

(In  quot.  1834  humorously  for  ‘  plucking’  in  examination.) 
1611  Cotgr.,  Deplumation ,  a  deplumation,  pluming,  vn- 
feathering.  1662  R.  \V[alden]  (title),  The  Deplumation  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Gibbs,  of  those  furtivous  perfections  whereof  she 
was  supposed  a  Proprietary.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Suer. 
in.  iii.  §  15  (ed.  3)  512  Through  the  violence  of  her  moulting 
or  deplumation.  1827  G.  S.  Faber  Sacred  Cal.  Prophecy  (1844) 
II.  34  Notwithstanding  the  downfall  produced  by  this  de¬ 
plumation,  it  [the  first  Wild-Beast]  afterward  became  erect 
upon  its  feet,  like  a  man.  1834  Oxf.  Univ.  Mag.  I.  289  Lest 
..we  recall  to  painful  remembrance  the  forgotten  miseries 
of  deplumation. 

H  Path,  (See  quots.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Deplumation  . .  in  Surgery,  a 
swelling  of  the  Eyelids,  accoinpany’d  with  the  fall  of  the 
Flairs  from  the  Eye-brows.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Depluma¬ 
tion.  .old  term  for  a  disease  of  the  eyelids  which  causes  the 
eyelashes  to  fall  off  (Gr.  7rrcAw<ris). 

Deplume  (d/pl^/'m),  v.  [ad.  Y.  diplutner  (in 
OF.  desplumer ),  or  med.L.  deplumdre ,  f.  De-  I.  6 
+  L.  pluma  feather.] 

1.  trans.  To  strip  of  feathers;  to  pluck  the  feathers 
off. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  698  Twies  a  yere  deplumed  may 
thai  be.  1575  Turberv.  Faulconrie  310  Ye  must  cast  your 
hawke  handsomly,  and  deplume  hir  head  behinde  . .  and 
anoynt  it  with  butter  and  swynes  bloud.  1651  N.  Bacon 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  xxx.  (1739)  141  Thus  was  the  Roman 
Eagle  deplumed,  every  Bird  had  its  own  Feather.  1651-3 
Jer.  Taylor  Serm.for  Year  1.  xv.  188  Such  a  person  is  like 
Homers  bird,  deplumes  himselfe  to  feather  all  the  naked 
callows  that  he  sees.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  237 
F  rom  the  circumstance  of  its  depluming  its  breast.  1847 
Gosse  Birds  of  Jamaica  293  [The  pigeons]  are.  .deplumed 
and  drawn,  .before  they  are  sent  to  market. 

b.  To  strip  off  (feathers',  rare. 

1599  Broughton' s  Lett.  viii.  28  There  are  that  will  . .  de¬ 
plume  your  borrowed  feathers. 

c.  transf.  To  pluck  or  cut  off  hair  from.  rare. 
1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  6  Holding  this  Indian  razor  be¬ 
tween  their  fore-finger  and  thumb,  they  deplume  themselves, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  novitiate  priests. 

2.  Jig.  To  strip  or  deprive  of  honour,  ornament, 
wealth,  or  the  like. 

[1567  Drant  Horace  Epist.  11.  ii.  H  ij,  Thence  lighted  I  in 
Thessalie  of  fethers  then  deplumde.]  1651  Fullers  Abel 
Rediv.,  Audrewes  (1867)  II.  174  [The  bishopric]  of  Ely 
(before  it  was  so  much  deplumed  ),  a  1661 F uller  Worthies  m. 
(1662)  168  This  Scotish  Demster  is  an  arrant  rook,  depluming 
England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  of  famous  Writers,  ineerly  to 
feather  his  own  Country  therewith.  1779  Gibbon  Misc.  Whs. 
(1814)  IV.  588  His  favourite  amusement  of  depluming  ire. 
1883  L.  Wingfield  A.  Rowe  I.  xi.  258  [They]  kept  gaming¬ 
tables.  .where  the  unwary  were  speedily  deplumed. 

Hence  Deplirmed  ppl.  a .,  Deplirming  vbl.  sh. 
1638  Shirley  Mart.  Soldier  in.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  219 
The  live  taile  of  a  deplum[e]d  Henne.  1655  Fuller  Ch. 
Hist.  v.  iii.  §  63  Thus  on  the  depluming  of  the  Pope  every 
bird  had  his  own  feather.  1793  Residence  in  E'rance  (1797) 
I.  170  A  fowl  . .  dressed  without  any  other  preparation  than 
that  of  depluming.  1890  H.  A.  Hazen  in  Science  23  May 
313/2  The  most  singular  fact  is  that  the  fowl  lives  under  the 
depluming  process  [in  a  tornado]. 

Depnes,  obs.  form  of  Deepness. 

Depoeticize  (dfipdieTisgiz),  v.  [De-  II.  i.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  what  is  poetic;  to  render 
prosaic. 

1813  Examiner  10  May  300/1  Pope’s  villa,  .still  survives. . 
though  much  depoeticized  with  improvements.  1887  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  Sept.  73  Depressing  and  stale  reflections  upon  the 
depoeticising  influence  of  humanity. 

Depoetize  (clzpowetaiz),  v.  [De-  II.  i.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a  poet ;  also,  to 
deprive  of  poetic  character;  =prec. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  192.  4/2  The  presence  of  cottages. . 
depoetizes  the  scene.  1886  Athenaeum  24  July  117  Such 
writing  is  a  relief  after  reading  the  men  of  the  decadence, 
the  pessimists  who  endeavour  to  depoetize  life  for  us. 

Depois,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Depose. 

Depolarize  (d/p^  laroiz),  v.  [De-  II.  i.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  polarity ;  to  reverse  or  destroy 
the  effect  of  polarization. 

a.  Optics.  To  change  the  direction  of  polarization 
of  (a  polarized  ray)  so  that  it  is  no  longer  arrested 
by  the  analyzer  in  a  polariscope. 

1819  Ed  in.  Rev.  XXXII.  180  The  light  becomes  depolar¬ 
ised.  1854  J-  Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  76  The 
interposition  of  the  mica  must  have  depolarized  the  ray. 

b.  Electr.  and  Magn.  To  deprive  of  polarity. 
Also  fig. 

i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  i,  To  depolarize  every 
fixed  religious  idea  in  the  mind  by  changing  the  word  which 
stands  for  it.  1866  E.  Hopkins  in  Athenaeum  22  Sept.  369/3 
The  iron  is  hard,  and  requires  to  be  depolarized  like  a  steel 
bar. 

lienee  Depo  larized  ppl.  a.}  Depo  larizing*  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also  Depolarization,  the  action 
or  process  of  depolarizing. 

1815  Brewster  in  Phil.  Trans.  29  (title)  Experiments  on 
the  Depolarization  of  Light.  1818  Whewell  in  Todhunter 
Acc .  W.'s  Whs.  (1876)  II.  31  The  neutral  and  depolarizing 
axes,  i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Prof.  Brcakf-t.  i,  Scepticism  is 
afraid  to  trust  its  truths  in  depolarized  words.  1871  B. 
Stewart  Heat  §  193  Forbes  was  able  to  prove  the  circular 
polarization  and  depolarization  of  heat. 
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Depolarizer  (d/pJ^laroizoi).  [-eh1.]  That 
which  depolarizes ;  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
producing  depolarization. 

1846  Joyce  Sci.  Dial,  xxiii.  336  In  this  case  the  thin  film 
is  called  a  depolarizer.  1894  Daily  News  22  May  5/2  Voltaic 
combinations  with  a  fused  electrolyte  and  a  gaseous  de- 
polariser. 

Depolisli  (di]Y>liJ\  v.  [f.  De-  II.  1  +  Polish, 
after  F.  depolir ,  depoliss-ant  (in  Furetiere,  1690).] 
trans.  To  remove  the  polish  from,  deprive  of  polish. 
Hence  Depolished  ppl.  a. 

1873  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  I.  vii.  Niagara ,  Glass  may  be 
depolished  by  the  impact  of  fine  shot.  1875  Ure  Diet.  A  ris 
II.  639  s.  v.  Gilding,  The  surface  [prepared  for  gilding] 
should  now  appear  somewhat  depolished  ;  for  when  it  is  very 
smooth,  the  gold  does  not  adhere  so  well.  1884  Public 
Opinion  5  Sept.  305/1  A  depolished  bowl  with  cut  facets. 

Depoliticalize :  see  De-  II.  1. 

+  Depolrtion.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  depoli- 
tion-e/n ,  n.  of  action  from  depolir e  to  polish  off.] 
1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Depolition ,  a  polishing,  perfecting, 
or  finishing. 

Depone  (dip<?u*n),  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  [ad.  L.  de- 
ponere  to  lay  away  or  aside,  to  lay  down,  put 
clown,  depose,  deposit ;  in  med.L.  to  testify  (Du 
Cange)  ;  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  ponere  to  put,  place;  cf. 
Depose  v.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  lay  down  (a  burden,  an  office)  ; 

I  to  deposit.  Obs. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  iv.  (1822)  357  He  had  causit  the 
i  maister  of  chevelry  to  depone  his  office.  1649-50  Foord  in 
|  M.  P.  Brown  Sup  pi.  Dec.  I.  394  (Jam.)  Who  had  deponed 
his  money  in  David  his  hand,  a  1843  Southey  Inscriptions 
xli,  The  obedient  element  Sifts  or  depones  its  burthen. 
r[  2.  To  remove  from  office  ;  =  Depose#.  3.  Obs. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  (1822'  106  Gif  he  . .  had  deponit 
ony  of  the  kingis  afore  rehersit  fra  thair  empire  and  king- 
dome. 

3.  To  state  or  declare  upon  oath  to  Depose. 

a.  with  simple  object ;  also  t  to  depone  an  oath  ferment). 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv.  136  Iunius  brutus  gart  them  depone 

ane  serment  that  thai  suld  al  concur.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  26  He  himself  lies  confessed  all  that  they  de¬ 
poned.  1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  Leg.  xxi.  (1857)  3 12  Any 
thing  they  could  have  to  depone  anent  the  spulzie. 

b.  with  clause. 

1600  Cowrie's  Conspir.  in  Select.  Hart.  Misc.  (1793)  198 
Andrew  Hendersoun  .  .  Depones,  that  the  earle  enquyred  of 
him  what  he  would  be  doing  vppon  the  morrow.  1681 
Glanvill  Sadducismus  11.  297  Andr.  Martin  Servitour  to 
the  Lord  of  Pollock  . .  Depones,  that  he  was  present  in  the 
house.  1830  Scott  Dcmonol.  viii.  265  Who  deponed  that  he 
saw  a  cat  jump  into  the  accused  person’s  cottage  window. 
1842  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Dead  Drummer ,  One  Mr.  Jones 
Comes  forth  and  depones  That  fifteen  years  since  he  had 
heard  certain  groans. 

4.  intr.  To  declare  upon  oath ;  to  testify,  bear 
testimony.  Alsoj’ff. 

1640  R.  Baillie  Canierb.  Self  Convict.  34  Two  witnesses 
.  .  deponing  before  all  England  to  King  James.  1680  G. 
H  ickes  Spirit  of  Popery  26  Prosecuted  for  not  deponeing 
in  the  matter  of  Field- Meetings.  1793  Trial  of Fy  she  Palmer 
66  He  was  the  more  difficulted  to  depone  to  the  letter,  as,  etc. 
1835  Alison  Hist .  Europe  (1849-50)  III.  xiv.  §  30.  164  He 
could  not  depone  to  one  fact  against  the  accused. 
fi.°*  x^33  Chalmers  Bridgewater  Treat.  1.  i.  61  This  fact 

or  phenomenon  .  .  depones  strongly  both  for  a  God  and  for 
the  supreme  righteousness  of  his  nature.  1856  Ferrier  Inst. 
Metaph.  414  We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  is  deponed  to 
in  the  opposites  of  the  axiom. 

Deponent  (d/p^i-neiiD,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L  de- 
ponent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  deponere  (see  prec.),  spec, 
used  by  the  late  L.  grammarians  as  in  sense  i.] 

A.  adj.  Gram.  Of  verbs  :  Passive  or  middle  in 
form  but  active  in  meaning :  originally  a  term  of 
Latin  Grammar. 

Both  form  and  meaning  were  originally  reflexive  (e.  g.  utor 
I  serve  myself,  fruor  I  delight  myself,  proficiscor  I  put 
myself  forward,  etc.),  as  in  the  Middle  Voice  in  Greek;  as, 
however,  in  ordinary  verbs  the  reflexive  form  had  become  a 
passive  in  Latin,  these  verbs  were  erroneously  regarded  as 
having  laid  aside  or  dropped  a  passive  meaning,  whence 
the  name.  In  reality,  what  was  laid  aside,  or  lost  sight  of, 
was  the  reflexive  sense. 

1528  Tindale  Obed.  Chr.  Man  (1573)  130  [He]  maketh  a 
verbe  passive  of  a  verbe  deponent.  1669  Milton  Accedence 
Wks.  (1847)  467/1  Gf  verbs  deponent  come  participles  both 
of  the  active  and  passive  form.  1859  Donaldson  Grk.  Gram. 
§  433  A  deponent  verb  is  one  which  though  exclusively  pas¬ 
sive  or  middle  in  its  inflexions,  has  so  entirely  deponed  or 
laid  aside  its  original  meaning,  that  it  is  used  in  all  respects 
like  a  transitive  or  neuter  verb  of  the  active  form.  1871 
Goodwin  Grk.  Gram.  (1882)  80  Deponent  verbs  are  those 
which  have  no  active  voice,  but  are  used  in  the  middle  or 
passive  forms  with  an  active  sense. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  deponent  verb. 

1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  34  All  such  verbes  as  be  used  in  the 
latin  tong,  lyke  neuters  or  deponentes.  1612  Brinsley  Tos. 
Parts  ( 1669)  36  Are  Deponents  and  Commons  declined  like 
Passives?  c  1790  Cowper  Comment,  on  P.  L.  ii.  506  Wks. 
(1837)  XV.  320  The  verb  dissolve  in  the  common  use  of  it  is 
either  active  or  passive,  and  we  should  say,  either  that  the 
council  dissolved  itself  or  that  it  was  dissolved  ;  but  Milton 
here  uses  it  as  a  deponent.  1871  Goodwin  Grk.  Gram.  (1892) 
91  Deponents  generally^  have  the  aorist  and  future  of  the 
middle  form. 

2.  One  who  deposes  or  makes  a  deposition  under 
oath  ;  one  who  gives  written  testimony  to  be  used 
as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  or  for  other  purpose. 


1548  Hall  Chron.  Hen.  VIII,  an.  6  (R.),  The  sayde  de¬ 
ponent  sayeth,  that  on  Saturdaye.  .he  toke  the  charge  of  the 
pryson.  1621  Elsing  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  141  The 
said  Jarvis  Unwoon  told  this  deponent  he  would  pull  this 
deponent’s  flesh  from  his  jawes  if  he  wold  not  be  conformable 
to  theire  wills.  1713  Swift  Poems,  Cadenus  4-  V .  68  Witness 
ready  to  attest  ..That  ev’ry  article  was  true*,  Nor  further 
those  deponents  knew.  1803  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
II.  493  These  depositions  do  not  contain  one  word  of  truth, 
excepting  that  the  deponents  deserted  from  the  service.  1878 
Lecicy  Eng.  in  18 th  C.  II.  vi.  165  Dean  Jones  himself  was 
the  deponent. 

+  Depo’ner.  Obs.  [f.  Depone  v.  +  -eh  L]  One 
who  depones:  in  Sc.  Law  -  Deponent  sb.  2. 

1600  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI 11814)  203  (Jam.)  The  Duik  of  Lennox 
.  .deponis,  that,  .this  deponar  for  the  tyme  being  in  Falkland 
..lie  saw  maister  Alexander  Ruthven  [etc.].  1634  State 

Trials,  Ld.  Balmerino  7  June,  Before  he  had  ended  it,  he 
sayd  to  the  deponer,  Mr.  John,  I  entreat  you  [etc.].  1752 

J.  Louth  ian  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  107  That  the  Pannel’s 
Presence  may  over-aw  the  Deponer. 

t  Deponible,  a .  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  L.  type 
*deponibilis,  f.  deponere  :  see  Depone  and  -ble.] 
Capable  of  being  deposed  (from  office,  etc.), 
lienee  t  Depo  nibi  lity.  Obs.  rare. 

1635  T.  Preston  Lei.  in  Foley  Eng.  Province  Soc.  Jesus 
I.  1.  257  They  intend  at  Rome  . .  that  deponibility,  which  is 
the  only  chief  thing  denied  in  the  oath,  must  not  be  meddled 
withal. 

t  Deponrtion.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  =  Deposition  5. 

1492  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  284  (Jam.)  The  deponitiouns  of  the 
witnes  now  takin. 

Depoost :  see  Depost. 

J  Depopulacy.  Obs.  [f.  Depopulate  ppl.  a. 
(see  -acy)  :  cf.  degeneracy .]  Depopulated  condition. 

16. .  Chapman  Batrachom.  405  O  Jove,  neither  She  nor  I . . 
can  keep  depopulacy  From  off  the  Frogs  ! 

Depopularize  (dzp^pi/naraiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II. 
1  +  Populaiuze  v.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  popu¬ 
larity,  render  unpopular. 

1834  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVI.  227  Not  to  depopularize  a 
new-born  power  endeavouring  to  strengthen  itself.  1849 
Grote  Greece  11.  lxxii.  (1862)  VI.  365  But  Sparta  had  not  yet 
become  depopularized.  1883  Daily  News  3  July  5/7  There 
is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  depopularise  a  Minister. 

Depopulate,  ppL  a.  [ad.  L.  depopulat-us ,  pa. 
pple.  of  depopuldre  (-art),  in  its  med.L.  sense.] 
Laid  waste  ;  deprived  (wholly  or  partly)  of  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Used  +  a.  as  pa.  pple.  in  which  use  it  was  at 
length  superseded  by  depopulated ;  b.  as  adj.  now 
arch,  or  poet. 

a.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  ii,  The  kynge  of  Mede  had  de¬ 
populate  the  countrey.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  377 
By  spoil  of  Wars  depopulate,  destroyed  and  disgrast. 

b.  1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  War  111.  iv.  94  [A]  Country  that 
is  poore  and  wasted  or  barren  or  depopulate.  1737  N.  Clarke 
Hist.  Bible  11.  (1740)  127  Locusts,  which  left  the  earth  as 
naked  and  depopulate.  1818  Shelley  Lines  Euganean  Hills 
127  When  the  sea-mew  Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew,  O’er 
thine  isles  depopulate.  1855  Chamier  My  Trav.  III.  ii.  51 
The  people,  .are  half  starved,  badly  clothed,  and  depopulate. 

Depopulate  (dfpp  pirfL't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  depopuldre  (usually  deponent  -art)  to  lay  waste, 
lavage,  pillage,  spoil ;  f.  De-  I.  3  +  popular e  (-an) 
to  lay  waste,  ravage,  spoil  (f .  populus  people),  lit. 
to  spread  or  pour  in  a  multitude  over  (a  region)  ; 
but  in  med.L.  to  spoil  of  people,  depopulate,  in 
sense  associated  with  the  Romanic  parallel  form 
*dispopulare,  whence  It.  despopolare  (dipopolare' , 
Sp.  despoblar,  Pr.  despovoar ,  OF.  des-,  de-peupler, 
now  depeupler ,  English  Dispeople,  Depeople.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  ravage,  plunder,  lay  waste.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  56  He  set  furth  toward  Caen,  depopu- 
latyng  the  countrey,  &  destroiyng  the  villages.  162a  Bacon 
Hen.  VII  (J  ),  He  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  un¬ 
provided  people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopulate.  1641  G. 
FitzGerald  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  11.  (1888)  IV.  246  The 
enemy,  .robbed,  .my  servants  and  Depopulated  my  Lands. 
1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  Ethelrcd ,  He  ..  enter’d  into 
Mercia,  .depopulating  ail  places  in  their  way. 

2.  To  deprive  wholly  or  partially  of  inhabitants  ; 
to  reduce  the  population  of. 

1594  Privy  Council  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  301  Many  towns  and 
villages  upon  the  sea  coasts  are.  .wonderfully  decayed,  and 
some  wonderfully  depopulated.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  hi.  i.  264. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  216  A  Village  . .  lately  depopu¬ 
lated  from  her  Inhabitants,  by  command  from  the  Spanish 
King.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  50  The  late  Plague, 
which  did  much  depopulate  this  Kingdom.  1777  Watson 
Philip  II  (1839)  27r  Depopulating  the  maritime  provinces 
by  the  expulsion  of  heretics.  1837  Landor  Wks.  (1868)  II. 
339/1  The  pestilence  which  depopulated  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  ravaged  the  whole  of  Europe, 
b.  transj.  and  fig . 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  361  [Lions]  excell  . .  in 
cruelty,  .depopulating  the  flocks  and  herds  of  cattel.  1686 
F.  Spence  tr.  Car ilia's  LIo.  Medicis  422  Whole  forests  and 
valleys  were,  .depopulated  of  game.  1700T.  Y>\\o\\n  A  mnsem. 
Ser.  <y  Comic  96  The  other  Knaves  will  . .  Depopulate  your 
Mouths  . .  and  take  as  much  for  drawing  out  an  Old  Tooth, 
as  [etc.].  1725  Bradley  Earn.  Did.  s.v.  Rabbit ,  Turn  ’em 

[Does]  loose,  that  you  may  not  depopulate  your  Warrens. 
1771  Goi.dsm.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  282  An  enterprize  that,  .had,  in 
a  great  measure,  depopulated  Europe  of  its  bravest  forces. 

+  3.  To  reduce  or  lessen  the  number  of  (people, 
etc.)  ;  to  thin.  Obs, 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xi.  (1547)  182  The  Iewes  were  euer 
ouerrunne  and  depopulated  of  both  y®  hostes.  c  1611  Chap¬ 
man  Iliad  xi.  173  The  soldier-loving  Atreus’  son  . .  Depopu¬ 
lating  troops  of  men.  1798  R.  P.  Tour  in  Wales  24  (MS.) 
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The  modern  spirit  of  depopulating  trees  having  here  left  a 
gloomy  house  on  a  shaven  lawn. 

4.  intr.  To  become  less  populous. 

In  the  first  two  quots.  prob.  for  was  a-dcpopulating  =  was 
being  depopulated. 

[1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  App.  iii.  521  The  kingdom  was 
depopulating  from  the  increase  of  enclosures.  1770  Goldsm. 
Des.  Vill.  Deck,  An  inquiry  whether  the  country  be  de¬ 
populating  or  not.]  1882  Stevenson  Stud.  Men  Bks.  195 
Our  Henry  Sixth  made  his  Joyous  Entry  dismally  enough 
into  disaffected  and  depopulating  Paris. 

t  5.  traits.  To  destroy,  cut  off.  Obs. 

1576  Baker  Jewell 0/ Health  215  With  this  licour  may  you 
depopulate  or  cut  of  any  member.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropo - 
met.  131  With  Depilatories  burn  up  and  depopulate  the 
Genital  matter  thereof. 

Hence  Depo  pulated,  Depo  pulating,  ///.  adjs. 
1623  Sanderson  Serin.  (1637)  *43  In  these  hard  and  de¬ 
populating  times.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  450  In  that  narrow 
depopulated  street.  1643  Prynne  Sou,  Power  Pari.  in.  84 
The  Kings  Popish  depopulating  Cavaleers.  1674  R.  Godfrey 
/ iij.  $  Ab.  Physic  7  A  depopulating  Plague.  1799  J.  Robert¬ 
son  Agric.Perth  419  A  depopulated,  neglected,  mountainous 
country.  1821  Examiner  1  Apr.  206/2  A  depopulating  war 
was  scattering  its  horrors  throughout  all  Europe.  1875 
Hamerton  Intell.  Life  xn.  iii.  448  The  depopulated  deserts 
of  Breadalbane. 

Depopulation  (d/ppprirl^-Jan).  Also  5-6 
-acion.  [ad.  L.  depopuldtion-em ,  n.of  action  from 
depopuldre  {-art).  In  ancient  L.  used  in  sense 
‘devastation,  pillaging’;  so  in  French  in  1500 
(Halzf.).  The  modern  sense  in  Fr.  and  Eng.  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  Depopulate.]  The  action  of  de¬ 
populating  ;  depopulated  condition. 

1 1.  Laying  waste,  devastation,  ravaging,  pillaging. 
Often  including  the  destruction  of  people ,  and  so  gradually 
passing  into  2. 

1462  Edvv.  IV  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  127  Warre, 
depopulacion,  robberye,  and  manslawghtar.  1543-4  Act  35 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  The  same  Scot tes.  .make,  .incurses,  inua- 
sions,  spoyles,  burnynges,  murders,  wastinges  and  depopula¬ 
tions  in  this  his  realme.  1655  Fuller  Hist.  Camb.  (1840)  237 
The  Jewish  law  provided  against  the  depopulation  of  birds' 
nests.  1665  Manley  Grotius ’  Low  C.  IVarres  68  Committing 
Rapes,  Murthers,  and  daily  depopulations.  1670  Milton 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  Wks.  (1851)  188  The  Danes  . .  infested  those 
parts  with  wide  depopulation.  1741  J.  Lawry  in  Athenian 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  44  Amidst  tumults,  depopulations,  and  the 
alarms  of  war.  1816  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iii.  xx,  In  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears,  Have  all  been  borne. 

2.  Reduction  of  population  ;  depriving  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  unpeopling.  In  17th  c.  esp.  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  peasantry  from  their  estates  by  the 
land-owners. 

c  1460  Fortescue  A 6s.  $  Lint,  Mon.  v,  To  the  grete 
abatynge  of  his  revenues  and  depopolacion  of  his  reaume. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  liv.  §  12. 189  For  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  the  Hand.  1619  Jer.  Dyke  Count crpoyson  (1620) 
27  Extortion,  inclosures,  depopulations,  sacriledge,  impropri¬ 
ations.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <S-  Prof.  St.  n.  xiii.  100  He  detests 
and  abhorres  all  inclosure  with  depopulation.  1765  Goldsm. 
Trav.  402  Have  we  not  seen  ..Opulence,  her  grandeur  to 
maintain,  Lead  stern  Depopulation  in  her  train.  1892  Daily 
News  7  Nov.  6/1  (Paris)  The  depopulation  panic  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  big  armies.  1893  G.  B.  Longstaff 
Rural  Depopulation  1  ‘  Depopulation  ’  is  often  very  vaguely 
employed,  but  here  it  will  be  used  as  denoting  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  as  compared 
with  those  enumerated  at  a  preceding  census. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  depopulated  or  de¬ 
prived  of  inhabitants. 

1697  Dryden  Virgil  (1721)  I.  37  Eighteen  other  Colonies, 
pleading  Poverty  and  Depopulation,  refus’d  to  contribute 
Mony.  1721  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  j88  There  never 
was  seen  that  ruin  and  depopulation  . .  which  I  have  seen 
..  abroad.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  85  Castile  and 
Arragon  realize  what  strangers  are  told  concerning  Spain. 
Denudation,  depopulation,  and  desiccation  reign  throughout 
them.  1827  Southey  Hist.  Pen  ins.  War  II.  339  The  fright¬ 
ful  silence  of  depopulation  prevails. 

Depopulative,  a.  [f.  L.  depopuldt-  ppl.  stem 
+  -IVE.]  Tending  to  depopulation. 

1861  J.  M.  Ludlow  in  Macm.  Mag.  June  170  The  evidence 
.  .goes  to  show  that  American  slavery  is  essentially  wasteful 
and  depopulative. 

Depopulator  (d/pp-pitfl^tai).  [a.  L.  depopu - 
lator  spoiler,  marauder,  pillager,  agent-n.  from 
depopuldre  (-dr  I).] 

1 1.  A  waster,  spoiler,  devastator.  Obs. 
c  1440  Lydg.  Secrees  30  Callyd  prodigus  which  is  nat  honour¬ 
able,  Depopulator  A  wastour  nat  tretable.  1607  Topsell 
Four-/.  Beasts  Pref.,  Bestia ,  i.  a  vast  undo. ,  for  that  they  were 
wilde  and  depopulators  of  other  their  associates.  1610  Hol¬ 
land  Camden's  Brit.  1.  427  Those  wastfull  depopulators  did 
what  they  could,  .many  a  time  to  winne  it  by  siege. 

2.  One  who  depopulates  a  district  or  country. 
In  17th  c.  esp.  one  who  cleared  off  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  from  his  estates. 

1623  T.  Scot  Highways  of  God  <$*  K.  77  The  Depopulator 
.  .to  inhanse  his  Rents,  puls  downe  all  the  petty  Tenements 
and  Farmes,  and  will  haue  none  dwell  neere  him.  1626  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  356  Covetous  Landlords,  In- 
closers,  Depopulators.  1642  Fuller  Holy  Stale  237  (T.) 
Our  puny  depopulators  allege  for  their  doings  the  king’s  and 
country’s  good.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  11.  ii.  (1806)  I.  339 
Wars,  plagues  or  that  greater  depopulator  than  either,  a 
tyrannical  government.  1827  Scott  Napoleon  Introd., 
Collot  d’Herbois,  the  demolisher  and  depopulator  of  Lyons. 

Depo'pulatory,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-ory.]  Characterized  by  or  tending  to  depopulation. 

1864  G.  A.  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  29  Sept.,  The  Richmond 
Sentinel  calls  the  depopulatory  decree  ‘an  event  un¬ 


paralleled  in  the  American  war ’.. 4  Sherman it  continues, 
4  has  given  the  war  a  new  feature 

1'  Depo’rt,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  deport ,  desport, 
bodily  manner  of  being,  joyous  manifestation,  di¬ 
version,  pleasure,  in  mod.F.  deport  action  of  de¬ 
porting  oneself ;  f.  deporter,  desporter,  mod.F. 
ddporter  to  Deport.] 

1.  Joy,  pleasure ;  =  Disport. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  33  b,  Alas  my  dere  lady  all  good  and 
honour  cometh  of  you,  and  ye  be  all  my  deport  and  fortune. 

2.  Behaviour,  bearing,  deportment. 

(The  Caxton  quotation  doubtfully  belongs  here.) 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  ii.  B  v  b,  Whan  thys  emperours  sone 
had  seen  and  advertysed  her  deportes,  her  countenaunce, 
her  manere,  and  her  beaulte,  he  was  alle  ravysshed  and 
esprysed  with  her  loue  forthwyth.  1665  J.  Spencer  Vulg. 
Prophecies  22  A  Doctrine,  which  the  deport  of  the  Soul, 
while  a  prisoner  to  its  own  house,  seems  a  little  to  encourage. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  389  But  Delia’s  self  In  gate  [she] 
surpass’d  and  Goddess-like  deport.  1716  Cibber  Love 
Makes  Man  iv.  i,  He  seem’d,  by  his  Deport,  of  France,  or 
England.  1740  Somerville  Hobbinol  iii.  172  Her  superior 
Mien,  And  Goddess-like  Deport. 

Deport  (d/p50*Jt),  v,  [In  branch  I,  a.  OF.  de¬ 
porter  (mod.F.  dP),  f.  de-  (De-  I.  1  or  3)  f  porter 
to  carry.  In  branch  II  =  mod.F.  ddporter  (1798 
in  Diet.  Acad.),  ad.  L.  deportdre  to  carry  off,  con¬ 
vey  away,  transport,  banish,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  portdre 
to  carry.  The  two  branches  are  treated  by  Dar- 
mesteter  as  historically  distinct  words  in  French.] 

I.  f  1.  traits.  To  bear  with,  to  be  forbearing  to¬ 
wards  ;  to  treat  with  consideration,  to  spare.  Obs. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  v.  D  v,  Saynt  Austyn  de  ciuitate 
dei  sayth  thus  ;  Thou  emperour  . .  deporte  and  forbere  thy 
subgettis.  1481  — Godfrey  18  That  ye  deporte  and  honoure 
my  pou re  lygnage. 

T  2.  rejl.  To  abstain,  refrain,  forbear.  Obs. 

£1477  Caxton  Jason  14  b,  I  me  deporte  from  hensforth 
for  to  speke  ony  more  of  this  mater.  1483  —  G  de  la  Tour 
N  iij  b,  [I]  myght  wel  haue  deported  my  self  of  takyng  of 
thoflfyee.  1613  Treas.  Aunc.  Sp  Mod.  Times  698/1  To  deport 
himselfe  from  any  further  mollestation  of  the  Christians. 

+  b.  absol.  in  same  sense.  Obs. 
c  1477  Caxton  Jason  67,  I  shall  deporte  and  tarye  for  this 
present  tyme  to  speke  of  the  faytes  of  Jason.  1489  —  Fay  tes 
of  A.  1.  i.  9  To  deporte  and  forbere  tempryse  warre. 

+  3.  trans.  ?  To  raise,  lift  up.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  33/2  Synge  ye  to  hym  in  deportyng 
your  voys  [  psallitc  ei  in  vocifcratione\ 

4.  rejl.  To  bear  or  conduct  oneself  (with  reference 
to  manner)  ;  to  behave  ;  =  Comport  v.  3. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  IVarres  1.  ii.  11  He  shall  deporte  him- 
selfe  neither  cruell  nor  couetous.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies 
11.(1662)  239  He  so  prudently  deported  himself,  that  he  soon 
gained  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  whole  Court.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  (1742)  IV.  62  How  to  deport  myself 
with  that  modest  Freedom  and  Ease.  1840  Gen.  P.  Thomp¬ 
son  Exerc.  (1842)  V.  38  They  always  deported  themselves 
like  gentlemen.  1885  Law  Times  30  May  83/2  Throughout 
his  career  he  has  deported  himself  as  became  The  Mac- 
dermot. 

t  b.  absol.  To  behave.  Obs.  rare. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  113  Mercy  abused  and  in- 
gratefully  deported  to. 

II.  5.  trails.  To  carry  away,  carry  <$ff,  remove, 
transport ;  esp.  to  remove  into  exile,  to  banish. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  tip  Mon.  (1642)  ^31  Archelaus. . 
was.. deposed  and  deported  to  Vienna.  1809  Edin.  Rev. 
Apr.  237  Troncon  Ducoudray . .  was  deported  to  Cayenne. 
1856  Grote  Greece  11.  xcv.  XII.  377  To.,  punish  this 
sentiment  by  disfranchising  or  deporting  two  thirds  of  the 
citizens.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  8  Jan.  6/1  Brushing  the  snow 
and  slush  into  little  mounds,  from  which  it  was  easily  col¬ 
lected  into  carts  and  deported  to  the  Thames. 

Hence  Depo  rted///,  a .,  carried  into  exile. 
a  1632  Sir  D.  Carleton  in  Cabbala  (R.),  Better  dealing 
then  was  used  to  the  deported  House  of  Saxe.  1880  K. 
Johnston  Lond.  Geog.  88  A  very  small  military  force,  chiefly 
of  deported  convicts. 

+  De-po*rt,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  2  -f 
Port  sb.~\  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  character  of 
a  port  ;  to  make  no  longer  a  port  ;  to  dis-port. 

1691  Beverley  Mem.  Kingd.Christ  5  ItsConstantinoplitan 
port  shall  not  be  de-ported. 

t  Depo'rtate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  deportdre .]  trails.  To  carry  or  convey  away  ; 
=  Deport  v.  5. 

1599  lr*  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  172/1  Akornes  which 
the  inise  have  deportatede  into  their  domicilles. 

+  Deportates,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  raie.  [cf.  med.L. 
deportus  in  same  sense  (Du  Cange),  dtlport  des  bene- 
Jices  (Cotgr.).  For  the  form  cf.  annates. ]  ‘  The 

first  fruits,  or  one  yeres  reuenue  of  vacant  benefices 
(due  vnto  the  Prince,  Patron,  or  Prelate) 9  (Cotgr.). 

1532  Address  fr.  Convoc.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  App.  xli, 
Nothing  at  al  . .  should  bee  exacted  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
by  the  reason  of  letters,  bulls,  seals,  annates,  .first  fruits,  or 
deportates,  or  by  whatsoever  other  title,  .they  be  called. 

Deportation  (d/po-it^-Jan).  [ad.  L.  deportd- 
tion-em ,  n.  of  action  from  deportdre  to  carry  off, 
convey  away,  transport :  see  Deport  v.  II.  Cf.  F. 
deportation  (i5-i6th  c.  in  Hatzf.,  not  in  CotgrA, 
the  modern  common  use  of  which  has  influenced 
that  of  the  English  word.] 

1.  The  action  of  carrying  away  ;  forcible  removal, 
esp.  into  exile  ;  transportation. 

1595  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  II.  21  Reservand  the  tua 
pairt  to  the  present  Viccare  to  his  death  or  deportatione. 


1605  G.  Powf.l  Refut.  Epist.  Puritan  Papist  112  Banish¬ 
ment.  .among  the  Romanes  was  3-fold,  Interdiction,  Relega¬ 
tion,  and  Deportation.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  Ezek. 
i.  2  The  first  deportation  into  Babylon.  1726  Aylikfe 
Parergon  15  An  Abjuration,  which  is  a  Deportation  for 
ever  into  a  foreign  Land,  was  antiently  with  us,  a  civil 
Death,  i860  Sat.  Rev.  X.  510/2  Wholesale  deportations  to 
Cayenne.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  liv.  443  The 
mass  of  the  Jewish  residents  ..  had  been  more  than  once 
swept  away  by  general  edicts  of  exile  or  deportation.  1877 
C.  Geikie  Christ  xxxl  (1879)  364  After  the  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes  to  Assyria. 

Ii  2.  Deportment,  pseudo-archaism. 

1616  J.  Lane  Cent.  Sqr.'s  T.  ix.  144  The  vulgar  admira¬ 
tion  Stoode  stupified  att  Horbills  deportation. 

t  Deporta’tor.  Obs.  rare,  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form  from  L.  deportdre  to  Deport.]  One  who 
deports  or  transports. 

1629  T.  Adams  Serm.  Heb.  vi.  8  Wks.  1058  Oppressors, 
Inclosers,  Depopulators,  Deportators,  Depravators. 

Deportment  (d/ponvtment).  [a.  OF.  deporte- 
ment  (mod.F.  dd-),  f.  OF.  deporter  to  Deport.] 

1.  Manner  of  conducting  oneself;  conduct  [of  life); 
behaviour.  Obs.  or  arch,  in  general  sense. 

1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defence  206  Heretickes  will  bee  ex¬ 
ceeding  holy,  both  in  the  deportment  of  their  life,  and  in  [etc.]. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1255  The  honor  and  the 
shame  that  was  to  ensue  unto  them,  by  the  different  deport¬ 
ment  of  themselves  in  this  action.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(1842)  385  This  Antichristian  deportment,  How  unlike  it  is 
to  the  Cariage  of  Christ’s  Apostles.  1719  Young  Revenge 
v.  i,  She  forgives  my  late  deportment  to  her.  1839  Yeowell 
Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  xiii.  (1847)  I5°  Luidhard.  .whose  saintly  de¬ 
portment  reflected  a  lustre  on  the  faith  which  he  professed, 
t  b.  pi.  Obs.  [Cf.  manners,  ways.) 

1603  Holland  PlutarcKs  Mor.  499  By  his  deportments 
and  carriage  in  all  actions.  1665  G.  Havers  P.  della  Valles 
Trav.  E.  India  26  The  King,  .was  slain  for  his  evil  deport¬ 
ments.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  xxiii,  He  humbled  his  de¬ 
portments  before  her. 

2.  Referring  to  merely  external  manner :  Carriage, 
bearing,  demeanour,  address. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  150  The  bridge  was 
full  of  women,  .many  of  them  in  faire  deportment  unmasqued 
their  faces.  1641  Brome  Jov.  Crew  1.  Wks.  1873  III.  360 
Provided  your  deportment  be  gentile.  1689  Shadwell  Bury 
F.  11,  His  air,  bis  mien,  his  deportment  charm’d  me  so.  1761 
Churchill  Rosciad  Wks.  1767  I.  29  What’s  a  fine  person  or 
a  beauteous  face,  Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent 
grace?  1881  Daily  Tel.  27  Dec.,  In  the  character  of  . .  a 
dancing-master,  in  which  capacity  he  gives  a  comical  lesson 
in  deportment. 

3.  jig.  The  maimer  in  which  a  substance  acts 
under  particular  conditions  ;  1  behaviour 9 . 

1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  38  The  identity  of  their 
deportment  under  similar  circumstances.  1863  Tyndall 
Heat  v.  146  This  is  illustrated  by  the  deportment  of  both 
ice  and  bismuth  on  liquefying. 

Hence  Deportmented ppl. a.  {nonce-wd.),  taught 
deportment. 

1861  J.  Pycroft  Agony  Point  I.  209  Frenched,  and 
musicked,  and  deportmented. 

t  Deportract,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  (as  in 
next)  +  portract  var.  of  1’ouTltAlT  vl\  —next. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  26  Whose  Image  was 
erected  in  a  stately  seat,  wherein  before  the  Trinitee  was 
deportracted. 

+  Deportray",  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  (as  in  depaint, 
describe)  +  Portray  vl)  trans.  To  portray,  depict. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  vii.  §  13.  42  Tile  Picture  ol 
this  British  woman  here  last  deportraied. 

[Deporture,  in  Jodrell  and  mod.  Diets.,  error 
for  departure  :  see  List  of  Spurious  IVords.] 
Deposable  (diptfu'zab’l),  a.  Also  7  -ible.  [f. 
Depose  v.  +  -able.]  That  may  be  deposed  ;  liable 
to  be  deposed. 

1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Part.  iii.  117  Kings  . .  deposible 
at  the  peoples  pleasures,  c  1645  Howei.l  Lett.  I.  iv.  viii, 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  which,  for  Title  and  Office,  are 
deposable.  1849  Blackw.  Mag.  LX  VI.  338  One  of  themselves, 
elected  by  themselves,  deposable  by  themselves. 

Deposal  (dzptm'zal).  Also  5  depoisale,  de- 
posayle,  -ayll,  6-7  -all.  [prob.  a.  AFr.  dcposaille, 
f.  deposer  to  Detose  :  see  -al  5,  and  cf.  disposal.) 
The  act  of  deposing  from  office  ;  deposition. 

1397  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  III.  379/1  It  was  communed  and 
spoken  in  manere  of  deposal  of  my  liege  Loord.  c  1470 
Harding  Chron.  clvii.  iv,  By  depoisale  and  playne  corona- 
cion.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  405  (Rich.  II >  It  was  be- 
hovefull  and  necessary  for  the  weale  of  the  realme  to  pro- 
ceede  unto  the  sentence  of  his  deposall.  1631  J.  Burges 
Anno.  Rejoined  220  The  places  voyded  by  the  deposall  of 
inconformable  Ministers.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864) 
IX.  xtv.  i.  7  All  the  acts  of  John  XXIII  till  his  deposal 
were  the  acts  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

t  DepO'se,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  depos,  Sc.  depois. 
[f.  Depose  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  laid  up  or  committed  to 
some  one  for  safe  keeping ;  custody,  keeping, 
charge ;  concr.  that  which  is  so  laid  up,  a  depQsit. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  218  For  God  . .  Hath  set  him  but  a 
litel  while  That  he  shall  regne  upon  depose,  c  1430  Lydg. 
Boc/ias  11.  xxii.  (1554)  58  b,  The  sayd  herd,  .[and]  His  wyfe 
.  .This  yong  child  toke  in  their  depos.  c  1440 Prornp.  Pan’. 
119  Depose,  deposition.  1488  Inv.  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot. 
(1864)  II.  390  The  gold  and  silver  . .  jowellis  and  uther  stuff 
.  that  he  had  in  depois  the  tyme  of  his  deceis. 

2.  Deposition  from  office  or  authority. 

1559  Ferrers  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  Rich .  II  vii,  To  helpe  the 
Percyes  plying  my  depose. 
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Depose  (d/p<H-z),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  depois.  [a. 

F.  depose-r  (i  2th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  De-  I.  i  +  poser  to 
place,  put  down:— Rom.  posdrc  =  late  L.  pausdre 
to  cease,  lie  down,  lay  down,  etc. :  see  Pose,  Re- 
rosE.  Through  form-association  with  inflexions 
of  L.  poncre,  posui,  posilum,  and  contact  of  sense, 
this  -poser  came  to  be  treated  as  synonymous  with 
OF.  -pondre  (:-L.  poncre)  and  took  its  place  in 
the  compounds,  so  that  deposer  is  now  used  instead 
of  OF.  dtpondre,  I deponere  to  depose,  and  associ¬ 
ated  in  idea  with  deposit,  deposition,  depositor ,  etc., 
which  had  no  original  connexion  with  depose. ] 

1.  irons.  To  lay  down,  put  down  (anything 
material)  ;  to  Deposit,  arch. 

c  1420  PallaJ.  on  Itnsb.  xi.  460  Take  leves  . .  of  Citur  tree 
. .  And  into  must  . .  Depose,  and  close  or  faste  it  closed  se. 
1526  Pi/gr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  223  b,  Saynt  Peter  & 
Saynt  Paule.  .by  martyrdome  deposed  there  the  tabernacles 
of  theyr  bodyes.  1621  B.  Jonson  Gypsies  Metamorph ., 
Face  of  a  rose,  I  pray  thee  depose  Some  small  piece  of  silver. 
1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  33  The  ashes  of  Sacrifices  .. 
were  carefully  carried  out  by  the  Priests,  and  deposed  in  a 
clean  field.  1718  Prior  Solomon  n.  607  The  youthful  Band 
depose  their  glitt’ring  Arms.  1855  Milman  Lnt.  Chr.  (1864) 
lit.  vi.  iii.  419  A  paper  which  he  solemnly  deposed  on  the 
high  altar. 

f  b.  To  put,  lay,  or  place  (somewhere)  for  safe 
keeping  ;  to  place  or  put  in  some  one’s  charge. 

1583  Stubbes  A  nut.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  18  We  must  depose 
and  lay  foorth  ourselues,  both  bodie,  and  goods,  life,  and 
time . .  into  the  hands  of  the  prince,  a  1612  Donne  13ia0ara.To<? 
(1644)  108  [Josephus]  saves,  our  Soule  is,  particula  Dei , 
and  deposed  and  committed  in  trust  to  us.  1750  Carte 
II ist.  Eng.  1 1 . 643  [He]  left  them  [writings]  in  the  monastery 
where  they  had  been  deposed. 

+  c.  Of  fluids :  To  deposit  (as  a  sediment).  Obs. 

1758  Huxham  i ^ Phil.  Frans.  I.  524  The  urine  was.  .turbid, 
and  . .  deposed  a  great  deal  of  lateritious  sediment.  1816 
Accum  C/iem.  Tests  (1818)  246  A  blue  precipitate  will  be 
deposed. 

+  2.  fig.  To  put  away,  lay  aside  (a  feeling,  quality, 
character,  office,  etc.).  Obs, 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  73  Depose  or  put  from 
you  the  olde  man.  .and  be  ye  renewed  in  the  spiryte  of  your 
mynde.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  139  Being  sodden  .. 
they  depose  all  their  hurt.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  11.  lxv, 
They  deposed  not  their  anger  till  they  had  fined  him  in  a 
sum  of  money.  1677  Govt.  Venice  50  The  General  . .  can 
hardly  bring  himself  to  depose  an  Authority  that  he  can  so 
easily  keep. 

£3.  To  put  down  from  office  or  authority;  esp.  to 
put  down  from  sovereignty,  to  dethrone.  (The 
earliest  and  still  the  prevailing  sense.) 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  7822  Theo  kyng  dude  him  [a  justise]  anon 
depose,  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  exevi,  The  parliament  then 
for  his  misgouernaunce  Deposed  him  [Richard  IIJ.  1535 
Coverdale  Dan.  v.  20  He  was  deposed  from  his  kyngly 
trone,  and  his  magesty  was  taken  from  him.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  157  The  Aldermen  that  before  were  deposed, 
were  agayne  restored  to  their  wardes  and  offices.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  in.  xl.  254  In  deposing  the  High  Priest  . . 
they  deposed  that  peculiar  Government  of  God.  1718  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu  Lett.  10  Mar.,  The  late  emperor  . .  was 
deposed  by  his  brother.  1848  Macaulay  FI  ist.  Eng.  I.  23 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Saxon  prelates  and 
abbots  were  violently  deposed.  1856  F roude  Hist,  Eng. 
(1858)  I.  ii.  108  Sir  Thomas  More  . .  declared  as  his  opinion 
that  parliament  had  power  to  depose  kings  if  it  so  pleased. 

b.  gen.  To  put  down,  bring  down,  lower  (from 
a  position  or  estate).  Obs.  exc.  as  fig.  from  prec. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  514  Ri^t  so  3e  clerkes  for  3owre 
coueityse,  ar  longe,  Shal  j?ei  . .  3owre  pryde  depose.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  77/3,  I  that  am  an  only  sone  to  my  fader 
and  moder  I  shold  depose  theyr  olde  age  with  heuynes  and 
sorow  to  helle.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  1.  413  He  before  had 
sat  Among  the  prime  in  splendour,  now  deposed,  Ejected, 
emptied.  1873  Holland  A.  Bonnie,  xviii.  281,  I  had  never 
seen  Mrs.  Belden  so  thoroughly  deposed  from  her  self- 
possession. 

+  4.  a.  To  take  away,  deprive  a  person  of  (au¬ 
thority,  etc.) ;  also  to  remove  (a  burden  or  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  opp.  to  impose ).  Obs. 

'393  Gower  Conf.  III.  200  In  sory  plite  ..  he  lay,  The 
corone  on  his  hede  deposed.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  192 
You  may  my  Glories  and  my  state  depose,  But  not  my 
Griefes,  still  am  I  King  of  those.  1617  Moryson  I  tin .  iii. 
iv.  iii.  195  Princes  know  well  to  impose  exactions,  and  know 
not  how  to  depose  them. 

+  b.  To  divest,  deprive,  dispossess  (a  person  of 
something  that  enhances).  Obs. 

1558  Knox  First  Blast  (Arbd  29  If  a  king  shulde  depose 
himself  of  his  diademe  or  crowne  and  royal  estat.  1606 

G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  98  a,  He  was  content  to 
depose  him[self]  of  such  a  trouble  as  to  be  a  soueraigne.  1649 
Lovelace  Poems  10  Depose  your  finger  of  that  Ring,  And 
Crowne  mine  with’t  awhile.  1681  Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  257 
It  would  be  very  preposterous  to  believe,  that  the  Peers 
would  depose  themselves  of  their  Hereditary  Rights. 

5.  To  testify,  bear  witness;  to  testify  to,  attest; 
esp.  to  give  evidence  upon  oath  in  a  court  of  law, 
to  make  a  deposition. 

a.  tec hn. 

(a)  t rafts,  with  simple  obj.  (usually  pronominal). 

?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  219  And  blynde  was 
borne  undowtedlye  And  that  we  will  depose.  1566  in 
Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  43  And  that  we  will  depose 
vpon  a  book,  a  1626  Bacon  (Jd,  To  depose  the  yearly  rent 
or  valuation  of  lands.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vii.  340  Each 
much  deposes;  hear  them  in  their  turn.  1873  Browning 
Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  1347  And  what  discretion  proved,  I  find 
deposed  At  Vire,  confirmed  by  his  own  words. 


(b)  with  obj.  clause  (or  obj.  and  inpin  l). 

1562  C hild-H arriages  (E.  E.T.  S.)  106  They  cold  not  depose 
her  to  be  of  honest  name.  1602  T.  Fitzherbert  Apol.  20  a, 
[He]  offred  to  depose  that  he  knew  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
.  .was  otherwhere  then  was  sayd  in  his  inditement.  a  1715 
Burnet  Own  Time  II.  396  The  earls  of  Clare,  Anglesey 
and  some  others  ..  deposed  what  Lord  Howard  had  said. 
1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T .  <  1816.)  I.  236  The  workman 
.  .deposed,  that  he  carried  the.  .Vase,  .to  the  furnace.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  k  1886)231  It  was  deposed  that  La  Barre 
and  D'Etallonde  had  passed  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
sacred  procession  without  removing  their  hats. 

(c)  intr.  ( for  or  against  a  person,  to  (t for)  or  against  a 
thing  or  fact.) 

c  1400  [see  Deposing  vbl.  sb.  2.] 

1542  3  Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  1  Other  witnes.  .of  as  good 
.  .credence  as  those  be  whiche  deposed  against  them,  a  1569 
Kingesmyll  Mails  Est.  xi.  (1580)  74  Pilate  could  not  but 
thus  depose  for  his  innocence,  saying,  I  finde  no  faulte  in 
hym.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  1.  ii.  26  Then  seeing  ’twas  he 
that  made  you  to.  depose,  Your  Oath  ..  is  vaine.  1623  T. 
Scot  Highw.  God  57  The  honest  Heathen  or  Turke,  for 
whose  truth  the  Christian  dares  depose.  1841  DTsrakli 
Amen.  Lit .  (1867)  416  He  dreaded  lest  the  spectators  of  his 
dexterity  should  depose  against  his  own  witchcraft.  1848 
Mrs.  Gaskell  M.  Barton  xix,  The  shot,  the  finding  of  the 
body,  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  gun,  were  rapidly  de¬ 
posed  to.  1862  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hallib.  111.  x,  He 
deposed  to  having  fastened  up  the  house  at  eleven  o’clock, 
b.  gen.  To  testify,  bear  witness,  affirm,  assert. 
1529  More  Dyaloge  hi.  Wks.  21 1/2  Than  should  either  the 
liewe  proues  depose  the  same  that  the  other  did  before,  or 
els  thei  shoulde  depose  the  contrary.  1634  W.  Tirwhyt  tr. 
Balzac  s  Lett.  Pref.  A  b,  [I]  have  knovvne  the  Author  from 
both  our  infancies,  and  . .  can  depose  in  what  fashion  he 
effecteth  his  labours.  1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  11  We  slia.ll 
not  with  Epigenes  in  Pliny,  depose  that  this  Art  had  its 
being  from  Eternity,  a  1840  J.  H.  Newman  Paroch.  Serin. 
Rom.  iv.  23  When  our  memory  deposes  otherwise. 

t  C.  To  promise  formally  upon  oath ;  to  swear 
{to  do  something).  Obs. 

1610  in  Picton  L 'fool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  122  You  shall 
depose  to  be  true  liege  man  unto  the  Queene’s  Majestie. 

f  6.  causally.  To  examine  on  oath,  to  take  the 
evidence  or  deposition  of;  to  cite  as  a  witness, 
call  to  give  evidence.  (Cf.  to  swear  a  witness.) 
pass.  To  give  evidence,  testify,  bear  witness.  Obs. 

1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  9  §  5  No  Person,  .so  convicted,  .to  be 
. .  received  as  a  Witness  to  be  deposed  and  sworn  in  any 
Court.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  30.  1623  Massinger 

Dk.  Milan  iv.  i,  Grant  thou  hadst  a  thousand  witnesses  To 
be  deposed  they  heard  it.  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Efisc.  xxxvi. 
(1647)  225  S.  Cyprian  is  the  man  whom  I  would  choose.. to 
depose  in  this  cause.  1721  Strypk  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  ix.  69 
The  said  bishop  got  leave  for  certain  of  the  clergy  to  be 
deposed  on  his  behalf. 

7.  To  set,  put,  or  lay  down  in  writing.  Obs. 

1668  Excellency  of  Pen  cS-  Pencil  A  iij,  This  little  Tract  . . 
where  the  requisites  for  Limning  in  Water-Colours  are  de¬ 
posed  . .  the  Colours  particularly  nominated  [etc.].  1698 

Phil.  Trans.  XX.  287,  I  put  here  the  Differences  by  me 
computed  . .  and  deposed  according  to  the  Order  of  the 
Excesses. 

Deposed  (cl/pju'zd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Deposed.  + 
-ED  '.j  Put  down  from  office  or  authority. 

1552  Huloet,  Deposed,  abactus ,  deposit  us,  depulsus. 
1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  124  A  deposed  tyrant.  1864  Burton 
Scot  Abr.  I.  ii.  100  The  families  who  had  lost  their  estates 
adhered  to  the  old  title  with  the  mournful  pride  of  deposed 
monarchs. 

Deposer  [f.  Deposes/.  +  -er1.] 

1.  One  who  deposes  or  puts  down  another  from 
office  or  authority. 

1639  R.  Baillie  Let.  in  Macdonald  Covenanters  Moray 
Ross  (1875)  1. 23  A  deposer  of  godly  ministers,  1699  Bentley 
Thai.  45  One  of  Phalaris’s  Deposers. 

2.  One  who  deposes  or  makes  a  statement  on 
oath ;  a  deponent. 

1581  State  Trials ,  E.  Campion  (R.\  To  be  duly  examined 
.  .whether  they  be  true  and  their  deposers  of  credit. 

Deposing  (dTp^zii)),  vbl.  sb.  [-ingj.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Depose  ;  deposition. 

1.  Putting  down  from  authority. 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  eexliii.  (1482)  283  After  the  dc- 
posynge  of  kyng  Rychard.  1548  Hall  Chron.  15  When 
newes  of  kyng  Richardes  deposyng  were  reported,  c  1630 
Risdon  Surv.  Devon  §  68  (1810)  65  The  deposing  of  the  lord 
mayor.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xiv.  100  The 
deposing  of  kings  was  branded  as  the  worst  birth  of  popery 
and  fanaticism. 

attrib.  1662  Jesuit's  Reasons  (1675)  117  The  Popes  de¬ 
posing  power.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  iii.  147 
A  few  . .  disclaimed  the  deposing  power  of  the  Roman  see. 

2.  Giving  testimony  on  oath. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  60  Noy]?er  [?e  deposing  of  be  witnes,  nor 
be  sentens  ^euing  of  \>e  juge,  he  it  self  makib  a  |?ing  netful. 
1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.,  Deposition  de  tesmoings , 
a  deposing  of  witnesses. 

Deposit  (dip^'zit),  sb.  Also  7-9  deposito. 
[ad.  L.  deposition ,  that  which  is  put  down,  any¬ 
thing  deposited  or  committed  for  safe  keeping, 
a  deposit,  sb.  use  of  neuter  of  depositus,  pa.  pple. 
of  deponere :  see  Depone,  Depose.] 

1.  Something  laid  up  in  a  place,  or  committed  to 
the  charge  of  a  person,  for  safe  keeping.  Also 
a  1660  Hammond  Whs.  II.  i.  677  (R.)  It  seems  your  church 
is  not  so  faithful  a  guardian  of  her  deposit.  1759  Robertson 
Hist.  Scot l .  I.  v.  332  To  .bring  him  this  precious  deposite 
[the  casket  containing  Q.  Mary’s  letters].  1806  A.  Duncan 
Nelson's  Fun.  22  The  . .  barge  contained  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  body.  1865  Seeley  Ecce  Homo  ii.  (ed.  8)  12  He  de¬ 
clines  to  use  for  his  own  convenience  what  he  regards  as  a 
sacred  deposit  committed  to  him  for  the  good  of  others. 


b.  spec.  A  sum  of  money  deposited  in  a  bank 
usually  at  interest. 

1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  II.  1.  vii.  35  No  coin  or  specie 
. .  is  paid  out  again,  unless  in  cases  of  deposites.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  493  The  bank  of  Saint  George. . 
had  begun  to  receive  deposits  and  to  make  loans  before 
Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  1887  Spectator  3  Sept. 
31 77  The  increase  of  40  percent,  in  Savings-Banks’ deposits. 

c.  Something,  usually  a  sum  of  money,  committed 
to  another  person’s  charge  as  a  pledge  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  contract,  in  part  payment  of  a 
thing  purchased,  etc. 

1737  Common  Sense  (1738)  I.  151  What  is  not  subject  to 
Chance  is  foreign  to  a  Lottery ;  it  is  a  mere  useless  De¬ 
posite.  1 766  Entick  London  IV.  262  The  conditions  of 
insurance  are  2s.  per  cent,  premium,  and  10s.  deposit  on 
brick  houses.  1771  Cumberland  West  Ind.  111.  iii,  Not .. 
necessary  to  place  a  deposit  in  my  hands  for  so  trifling  a 
sum.  1818  M.  Birkbeck  Journ.  Atner.  37  With  this  they 
may  pay  the  first  deposit  on  farms  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
acres.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law  vii. 
42  Where  the  deposit  is  considerable,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  purchase  may  not  be  completed  for  a  long  time. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deposited  or  placed  in  safe 
keeping ;  in  phr.  on ,  upon  (+  in)  deposit. 

1624  Bacon  Consul,  war  with  Spain,  They  had  the  other 
day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  put  it  in  deposite  1701 
C.  Lyttelton  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV.  220  The  king’s 
body  is  here  at  the  English  Benedictines  in  deposit,  there 
to  be  kept  . .  till  they  can  have  an  opportunity  to  send  him 
to  Westminster  to  be  buried.  1866  Crump  Banking  i.  19 
No  interest  being  allowed  by  [the  Bank  of  England]  for 
money  that  is  placed  there  upon  deposit.  1883  Times  10 
July  4  The  sum  to  be  paid  into  Court,  and  invested  or  placed 
on  deposit  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant. 

3.  Something  deposited,  laid  or  thrown  down ; 
a  mass  or  layer  of  matter  that  has  subsided  or  been 
precipitated  from  a  fluid  medium,  or  lias  collected 
in  one  place  by  any  natural  process. 

In  Geol .,  any  mass  of  material  deposited  by  aqueous 
agency,  or  precipitated  from  solution  by  chemical  action. 
In  Mining,  an  accumulation  of  ore,  esp.  of  a  somewhat 
casual  character,  as  when  occurring  in  ‘pockets’.  In 
Electro-plating  <$*  Electro-typing,  the  film  of  metal  deposited 
by  galvanic  action  upon  the  exposed  ground  or  surface. 

1781  Cowper  Charity  249  The  swell  of  pity  . .  throws  the 
golden  sands,  A  rich  deposit,  on  the  bordering  lands.  1794 
Kirwan  Min.  I.  469  We  now  recur  to  the  dried  deposite. 
1836  Macgillivray  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  vi.  80  Covered 
with  recent  deposites  of  sandstone,  clay,  and  gypsum.  1870 
Rolleston  An/m.  Life  32  A  membrane  laden  with  deposits 
of  fat.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  39  The  rich  brown  de¬ 
posit  of  the  Nile.  Mod.  Rich  deposits  of  gold  found  in 
South  Africa. 

4.  The  act  of  depositing,  laying  down,  placing  in 
safe  keeping,  etc. :  cf.  prec.  senses,  and  various 
senses  of  Deposit  v. 

a  1773  Chesterf.  Wks.  (1779)  IV.  App.  50  My  solemn  deposit 
of  the  truth.  1794  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  (1862)  III.  273  For 
the  deposit  of  all  kinds  of. .  merchandise  and  effects.  1823 
J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  151  A  deposit  of  white  powder 
soon  takes  place.  1841  Catlin  N.  Atner.  Ind.  (1844)  I.  xii. 
89  This  cemetery  or  place  of  deposite  for  the  dead.  1848 
Wharton  Law  Lex.,  Deposit  . .  a  naked  bailment  of  goods 
to  be  kept  for  the  bailor  without  recompence,  and  to  be 
returned  when  the  bailor  shall  require  it.  1861  W.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Depositation  or  Deposit ;  is  a  contract,  by 
which  a  subject,  belonging  to  one  person,  is  intrusted  to  the 
gratuitous  custody  of  another,  to  be  re-delivered  on  demand. 

5.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited  or  stored ; 
a  depository,  a  depot.  (Chiefly  US.) 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  xii.  (1840)  I.  194  After  I  had  thus 
secured  one  part  of  my  little  living  stock,  I  went  about  . . 
searching  for  another  private  place,  to  make  such  another 
deposit.  1783  J.  Huntington  in  Sparks  Corr.  Atner.  Rev. 
(1853)  IV.  27  A  safe  deposit  where  every  military  article  may 
be  kept  in  good  order  and  repair.  1786  T.  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1859)  II.  61  The  advantages  of  Alexandria,  as  the  principal 
deposit  of  the  fur  trade.  1808  A.  Parsons  Trav.  x.  207  It 
is  the  great  magazine  or  deposit  for  the  goods  which  they 
bring  from  those  parts.  1858  Hawthorne  Er.  It.  Jrnls. 
II.  60  The  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  great  monumental 
deposit  of  Florentine  worthies. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  deposit  account,  - house , 

- money ,  - warrant  (see  quots.)  ;  deposit-receipt, 
a  receipt  for  anything  deposited,  spec,  one  given 
by  a  banker  for  money  deposited  with  him  at 
a  specified  rate  of  interest  for  a  fixed  time. 

1795  Southey  Lelt.fr.  Spain  (1808)  II.  216  The  bodies 
soon  after  death  are  placed  in  a  deposit-house.  1822  T. 
Mitchell  Aristoph.  II.  129  The  losing  party  also  being 
obliged,  beside  the  payment  of  other  charges,  to  restore  the 
deposit-money  to  his  adversary.  1866  Crump  Banking  iii. 
77  Deposit  accounts  . .  are  sums  placed  at  stated  rates  of 
interest  with  a  bank,  for  which  receipts  are  given,  called  de¬ 
posit  receipts.  1893  Bitiiell  Counting-house  Diet.,  Deposit 
Warrant,  an  acknowledgement',  receipt,  or  certificate  show¬ 
ing  that  certain  commodities  have  been  deposited  in  a  certain 
place  for  safe  keeping,  as  security  for  a  loan,  or  some  other 
defined  purpose.  Mod.  The  deposit-receipt  was  returned 
for  re-enfacement. 

Deposit  (d/pp'zit),  v.  Also  7  deposite.  [a. 
obs.  F.  deposi/er  ‘  to  lay  downe  as  a  gage  . .  to  com¬ 
mit  vnto  the  keeping  or  trust  of  ’  (Cotgr.)  ;  ad. 
med.L.  depositdre  to  deposit,  freq.  of  L.  deponere , 
used  in  med.L.  to  represent  OF.  deposer. \ 

1.  trans.  To  lay,  put,  or  set  down ;  to  place  in 
a  more  or  less  permanent  position  of  rest. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xii.  x,  He  deposited  his  reckon¬ 
ing  . .  mounted,  and  set  forwards  towards  Coventry.  1833 
L.  Ritchie  Wand,  ly  Loire  196  We  deposit  our  person 
in  the  stern  of  a  little  boat.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  <$•  It. 
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Jrnls.  (1872)  I,  2  At  Folkestone  we  were  deposited  at  a 
railway  station.  1891  Law  Reports  Weekly  Notes  120/1 
The  defendants,  .damaged  the  plaintiff's  land  by  depositing 
thereon  dredgings  from  the  river. 

b.  To  lay  (eggs). 

1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  iv,  He.  .observed  that  no  other 
species  were  produced,  but  of  such  as  he  saw  go  in  and  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  there.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII. 
322  She  Hies  to  some  neighbouring  pool,  where  she  deposites 
her  eggs.  1797-1804  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  !•  268  The 
author  could  never  find  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  deposited  in 
any  nest  but  in  that  of  a  Lark.  1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier's 
Anim.  Kingd.  334  These  Insects  . .  deposit  in  the  ground  a 
great  number  of  eggs. 

c.  Said  of  the  laying  down  of  substances  held  in 
solution,  and  of  similar  operations  wrought  by 
natural  agencies :  to  form  as  a  natural  deposit. 

1671  Grew  A  Hat.  Plants  1.  i.  §  48(1682)  10  The  greater 
and  grosser  part  of  the  Sap  may  be  . .  deposited  into  those 
[leaves].  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  54  The  vapours,  .de¬ 
positing  . .  a  slimy  substance  mixed  with  sulphur  and  salts. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  53  The  evaporation  of  any  dew  that 
may  have  been  deposited.  Ibid.  143  [The  water]  deposits 
more  or  less  of  the  matter  which  it  holds  in  suspension. 

Jig.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I.  11.  vii.  302  Society,  as 
it  refines,  deposits  this  [grossness]  among  its  other  impuri¬ 
ties.  1877  L.  Tollemache  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Dec.  855  A  myth 
[may  be]  deposited  from  a  misunderstood  text. 

d.  intr.  To  be  laid  down  or  precipitated,  to 
settle,  rare. 

[In  its  origin  app.  like  ‘the  house  is  building ’ (for a-build- 
ing)=l  being  built’.] 

1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  vi.  (1833)  155  Moisture  might 
be  depositing  in  a  stratum  of  one  density.  1845  Dar¬ 
win  Voy.  Nat.  vi.  (1873)  109  When  the  great  calcareous 
formation  was  depositing  beneath  the  surrounding  sea.  1873 
E.  Spon  Workshop  Receipts  I.  198/2  When  no  more  silver 
deposits  on  the  copper,  the  operation  is  completed. 

t  2.  fig.  ( trans .)  To  lay  aside,  put  away,  give 
up  ;  to  lay  down  (one’s  life,  etc.).  Obs. 

1646  Sir  J.  Temple  Irish  Rebell.  14  Animosities,  .seemed 
now  to  be  quite  deposited  and  buried  in  a  firm  conglutina¬ 
tion  of  their  affections.  1682  Address  from  Barnstaple  in 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  17 12/4  We  are  so  far  from  any  thought  of 
. .  impairing  . .  the  Grandeur  of  this  . .  Monarchy,  that  we 
will  rather  deposite  our  Lives  in  aggrandizing  it.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  1.  x,  Though  ..  his  countenance,  as 
well  as  his  air  and  voice,  had  much  of  roughness  in  it,  yet 
he  could  at  any  time  deposite  this,  and  appear  all  gentleness 
and  good-humour.  1804  Miniature  No.  21  p  3  When  stripped 
of  the  buskin,  he  necessarily  deposits  his  dignity. 

3.  To  place  in  some  repository,  to  commit  to  the 
charge  of  any  one,  for  safe  keeping ;  spec,  to  place 
(money)  in  a  bank  at  interest. 

1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  277  [He]  had  . .  de¬ 
posited  his  wife  in  the  hands  of  that  most  vertuous  Prin- 
cesse,  the  Cardinall  Infanta.  1735  Berkeley  Querist  §  44 
The  silver  supposed  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank.  1799  J. 
Robertson  Agric.  Perth  365  Into  this  island,  in  times  of 
danger,  the  inhabitants  deposited  their  most  valuable  effects, 
to  secure  them  from  plunder.  1815  W.  H.  I  reland  Scribbleo- 
mauia  190  The  Egyptian  stone  relic  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xxiii,  Fred  had  taken 
the  wise  step  of  depositing  the  eighty  pounds  with  his 
mother. 

b.  To  place  in  the  hands  of  another  as  a  pledge 
for  the  performance  of  some  contract,  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  purchase,  etc. 

1624  Massinger  Pari.  Loz>e\\.  i,  Let  us  to  a  notary,  Draw 
the  conditions,  see  the  crowns  deposited.  1687  in  Scott 
Peveril  xi.  note,  Euery  person  that  puts  in  either  horse, 
mair,  or  gelding,  shall  . .  depositt  the  sume  of  fiue  shill, 
apiece.  1714  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Lett,  to  W.  Montagu 
(1887)  I.  89  The  best  way,  to  deposit  a  certain  sum  in  some 
friend’s  hands,  and  buy  some  little  Cornish  borough.  1816 
Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  70  In  making  agreement  for  hire 
of  cattle  the  money  was  required  to  be  deposited. 

C.  Jig. 

1634  ‘  E.  Knott  'Chanty  Maintained  ii.  §  24  The  Apostles 
have,  .deposited  in  her  [the  Church],  as  in  a  rich  storehouse, 
all  things  belonging  to  truth.  1671  Milton  Samson  429  To 
violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence  Deposited  within  thee. 
1739  Butler  Serm.  Matt.  xxiv.  14  Christianity  is  . .  a  trust, 
deposited  with  us  in  behalf  of  others,  .as  well  as  for  our  own 
instruction.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  ted.  3)  I.  ix. 
136  You  will  be  depositing  your  good  feelings  into  your 
heart,  and  they  will  spring  up  into  fruit. 

t  d.  To  commit,  entrust  ( to  a  person).  Obs.  rare. 

1733  Swift  Advice  Freemen  Dublin ,  Some  employments 
are  still  deposited  to  persons  born  here. 

4.  absol.  To  make  or  pay  a  deposit,  rare, 

1799  Piece  of  Fain.  Biog.  III.  102  He  bid,  ’twas  knock’d 
down  to  him,  he  deposited,  and  it  was  sent  home. 

Hence  Deposited  ppl.  a .,  Depo' siting  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xix.  P3  The  greater  difficulty  will 
be,  to  persvvade  the  depositing  of  those  lusts.  a  1693 
Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  xxxiv.  285  That  deposited  Box. 
1842  H.  Miller  O.  R.  Sandst.  xiv.  301  The  transporting  and 
depositing  agents.  1862  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii  420  Based 
upon  a  deposited  substratum  of  rock,  c  1865  G.  Gore  in  Circ. 
Sc.  I.  215/2  The  depositing  vessels  [in  electro-plating]  are 
made  of  various  materials. 

Deposit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  deposed  (Depose  v.). 
Depositable  (d/p^’zitab’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  De¬ 
posit  v.  +  -able.]  That  may  be  deposited. 

1807  W.  Taylor  in  Ann .  Rev.  V.  196  Notes  at  hand  at  a 
long  date,  which,  if  not  negotiable,  are  depositable. 

Depositary  (d/p^rzitari),  sb.  [ad.  L.  deposittiri- 
us  one  who  receives  or  makes  a  deposit,  F.  de¬ 
posit  air  e  (14-1 5th  c.  in  Hatzfi)  ;  f.  L.  deposit-  ppl. 
stem  of  deponere  (Depone,  I)e?ose):  see  -ary1. 


Often  confounded  with  Depository,  when  that  is 
used  of  a  person,  or  this  of  a  thing.] 

1.  A  person  with  whom  anything  is  lodged  in 
trust ;  a  trustee ;  one  to  whom  anything  (material 
or  immaterial)  is  committed  or  confided.  In  Law, 
a  bailee  of  personal  property,  to  be  kept  by  him 
for  the  bailor  without  recompense. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iv.  254,  I  gaue  you  all . .  Made  you  my 
Guardians,  my  Depositaries.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  495 
P  10  They  [Jews],  .are  the  Depositaries  of  these. .  Prophecies. 
1772  Junius  Lett.  Ded.,  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson 
Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  lntrod.  (1863)  17  The  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  are  still  enthroned  as  the  depositaries  of  truth. 
1853  C.  Bronte  Villetie  xviii,  I  have  never  been  the  de¬ 
positary  of  her  plans  and  secrets.  1864  H.  Ainsworth  John 
Law  1.  iv,  Voisin  was  induced  . .  to  deliver  up  the  codicil  to 
the  king’s  will,  of  which  he  was  the  depositary. 

2.  A  place  or  receptacle  in  which  something  is 
deposited;  =  Depository  i. 

1797  Godwin  Enquirer  1.  v.  31  Books  are  the  depositary 
of  every  thing  that  is  most  honourable  to  man.  i860  Maury 
Phys.  Geog.  Sea  §  466  The  ocean  then  is  the  great  depositary 
of  everything  that  water  can  dissolve  and  carry  down  from 
the  surface  of  the  continents.  1871  H.  Ainsworth  Tower 
Hill  11.  x,  Used .  .as  a  depositary  for  State  records. 

Depositary,  a.  rare.  [f.  Deposit  sb.  +  -ary  i  .] 

1.  Geol.  Belongingto  or  of  the  nature  of  a  deposit. 
[Cf.  sedimentary .] 

1839  Murchison  Silur .  Syst.  1.  xx.  259  Before  the  beds 
entirely  recover  their  natural  depositary  characters.  Ibid. 
1.  xxxv.  468  The  other  trap  rocks  of  this  district,  instead  of 
having  a  depositary  character,  have  all  been  intruded. 

2.  Receiving  deposits  :  said  of  a  bank. 

1886  Rept.  Sec.  of  T reasury  88  (Cent.  Diet.)  A  number  of 
failures  have  taken  place  among  the  depositary  banks. 

t  Depositate,  ppl.  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L. 
deposit  at -us,  pa.  pple.  of  deposit tire .]  Deposited. 

1723  Wodrout  Corr.  (1843)  HL  86  His  corpse  is  depositate 
within.  1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  Jrnl.  (1884)  298  The  skill¬ 
ing  being  first  depositate  in  a  neutrall  person’s  hand. 

t  Depositate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  med.L. 
deposittire  to  Deposit  ;  or  f.  obs.  F.  depositer :  see 

-ATE  3  7.]  =DEPOSITZ». 

1618  Naunton  in  Fortescue  Papers  65  What  teares  and 
complaints  he  deposifated  in  my  bosome.  1650  Howell 
Masaniello  1.  102  All  the  furniture  and  goods  that  were 
there  depositated.  1782  A.  Monro  Anat.  13  The  Marrow 
is.  .depositated  in  these  cells. 

Depositation  (dip^zit^i-Jan).  Chiefly  Sc.  [n. 
of  action  f.  med.L.  depositare  to  Deposit  :  see 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  depositing;  a  deposit. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  316  Forbidding  any 
execution,  depositation  of  moneys,  or  other  courses  of  justice 
to  be  done  thereupon.  1707  Invent.  R.  Wcirdr.  (1815)  331 
(Jam.)  The  delivery  of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  by  the  Earl 
Marischal,  and  their  depositation  in  . .  the  castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  288  Deposita¬ 
tion  is  a  contract,  by  which  one  who  has  the  custody  of  a 
thing  committed  to  him  (the  depositary),  is  obliged  to  restore 
it  to  the  depositor.  1806  Forsyth  Beauties  Scotl.  III.  205 
A  spontaneous  depositation  of  ochre.  1833  Ad  3-4  Will. 
IV ,  c.  46  §  82  To  deposit  the  fame  with  the  procurator  fiscal 
.  .who  shall,  .grant  a  certificate  of  such  depositation.  1847 
Ld.  Cockburn  Jrnl.  II.  167  No  such  stream  can  pass 
through  the  soil  of  a  good  mind  without  enriching  it  by  its 
depositations.  1861  [see  Deposit  sb.  4]. 

Depositee  (d/p^zitr).  [f.  Deposit  v.  +-ee: 
correlative  to  depositor .]  A  person  with  whom 
something  is  deposited  or  placed  in  charge. 

1676-7  Hale  Contempt.  1.  (1689)  165  Thou  art  but  an  ac¬ 
countant,  a  steward,  the  Depositee  of  what  thou  hast  received. 
1891  Lazv  Times'  Rep.  LX  1 1 1.  693/2  The  deposit  of  this 
lease  gave  the  depositee  a  right  to  its  possession. 

Deposition  (d/p^zrjan,  dep-).  Also  5  -ycion, 
5-7  -icion,  6  -icyon.  [a.  OF.  deposition ,  also 
desp-  (12th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  deposiiidn-em,  n.  of 
action  from  deponere :  see  Depose.  Used  as  the 
noun  of  action  from  depone,  depose ,  and  deposit .] 

I.  The  action  of  putting  down  or  deposing. 

1.  The  taking  down  of  the  body  of  Christ  from 
the  cross  ;  a  representation  of  this  in  art. 

[Cf.  L.  deponere  in  Vulgate,  Mk.  xv.  46,  Luke  xxiii.  53.] 

1526  Pilgr.  Peif.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  206  b,  The  maner  of . . 
his  deposicyon  or  takynge  downe  from  the  crosse.  1848 
Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr.  <5-  Leg.  Art(  1850)217  In  the  Descent  or 
Deposition  from  the  cross,  and  in  the  Entombment,  Mary 
Magdalene  is  generally  conspicuous.  1859  J  kphson  Bi'ittany 
viii.  1 18  The  figures,  .represent  the  Judgment  of  Pilate,  the 
Bearing  the  Cross,  the  Deposition,  the  Entombment,  the 
Resurrection. 

+  2.  The  action  of  laying  down,  laying  aside,  or 
putting  away  (e.  g.  a  burden)  ;  usually  Jig.  Obs. 

x577  Fulke  Confut.  Purg.  116  The  day  of  Christian  mens 
death  is  the  deposition  of  paine.  1615  Hieron  Wks.  I.  653 
As  it  were,  the  quitting  himselfe  of  a  burthen,  by  the  deposi¬ 
tion  whereof  the  soule  is  after  a  sort  eased  and  lightened. 
1616  Chapman  Hymne  to  Apollo  43  Why  sit  ye  here  . .  nor 
deposition  make  Of  navall  arms?  1748  Hartley  Observ. 
Man  11.  iv.  402  The  Soul  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  Inactivity 
by  the  Deposition  of  the  gross  Body. 

+  3.  Surg.  1  Old  term  for  the  depressing  of  the 
lens  in  the  operation  of  couching*  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.).  Obs. 

4.  The  action  of  deposing  or  putting  down  from 
a  position  of  dignity  or  authority  ;  degradation, 
dethronement. 

1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  452/1  If  [they]  evere  be  adher- 
aunt  to  Richard  that  was  Kyng  and  is  deposed,  in  counsel, 


helpe,  or  comfort  agayns  that  deposition.  1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  283  After  the  deposicion  of  kynge  Hildericus.  1548 
Hall  Chron.  lntrod.  8  To  resigne  ..  all  the  homages  and 
fealties  dewe  to  him  as  kyng  . .  But  er  this  deposicion  was 
executed  [etc.].  1660  R.  Coke  Pcrwer  Subj.  150  Henry 

the  Fourth  his  unjust  usurpation,  and  deposition  of. .  Richard 
the  Second.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  206  The  word  Depo¬ 
sition  properly  signifies  a  solemn  depriving  of  a  Man  of  his 
Clerical  Orders  by  the  way  of  a  Sentence.  1858  Froudk 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  xv.  287  Kings  are  said  to  find  the  step  a 
short  one  from  deposition  to  the  scaffold. 

5.  The  giving  of  testimony  upon  oath  in  a  court 
of  law,  or  the  testimony  so  given  ;  spec .  a  state¬ 
ment  in  answer  to  interrogatories,  constituting  evi¬ 
dence,  taken  down  in  writing  to  ke  read  in  court 
as  a  substitute  for  the  production  of  the  witness. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  334  Mjchaell  Tony,  .was,  by  de- 
posycion  of  the  aldermen,  founde  gylty  in  the  sayde  cryme 
of  periury.  1562  Ad  5  Eliz.  c.  9  §  6  If  any  Person,  .commit 
..Perjury,  by  his. .  Deposition  in  any  of  the  Courts.  1633 
T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  i.  (1821)  24  As  well  by  deposition  of 
witnesses  as  by  all  other  kinde  of  proofes.  1726  Ayliffe 
Parergon  149  A  witness  is  obliged  to  swear  pro  forma,  other¬ 
wise  his  Deposition  is  not  valid  without  an  Oath.  1848 
Wharton  Law  Lex.  s.v.,  It  is  a  . .  rule  at  common  law,  that 
when  the  witness  himself  may  be  produced,  his  deposition 
cannot  be  read,  for  it  is  not  the  best  evidence.  1863  H.  Cox 
Inst  it.  11.  x.  544 'The  statements  of  the  witnesses  are  reduced 
to  writing,  and  are  then  termed  depositions. 

b.  trails/,  and  fig.  Testimony,  statement  (esp. 
of  formal  character),  c.  Allegation  (^/'something). 

1587  Golding  De  Mo-may  Pref.  9  Others  whose  deposi¬ 
tions  or  rather  oppositions  against  vs,  I  thinke  men  wil 
wonder  at.  1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  ix.  ii,  The 
influence  of  Princes  upon  the  disposition  of  their  Courts, 
needs  not  the  deposition  of  examples.  1699  Bentley  Phal. 
Pref.  13,  I  will  give  a  clear  and  full  Answer  to  every  part  of 
their  Depositions.  1885  J.  Martineau  Types Eth.  Th.  II.  9 
The  depositions  of  consciousness  on  this  matter. 

II.  The  action  of  depositing. 

6.  The  action  of  depositing,  laying  down,  or 
placing  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  or  final  posi¬ 
tion  ;  spec,  interment  [med.L.  depositio  in  liturgical 
language],  or  placing  of  a  saint’s  body  or  relics  in 
a  new  resting-place. 

1659  Vulgar  Err.  Censured 78  True  Christians,  .allow  that 
which  Christ  hath  redeemed  a  civill  deposition,  a  decent 
Repose.  Adam  had  a  worthy  Sepulchre.  1793  Sm eaton 
Edystone  L.  §  167  After  being  wrought,  to  be  returned  to  its 
place  of  deposition.  1833  WHEWEi.L/Ji/m/.  i.  27  The  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  seed,  its  proper  deposition  in  order  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  plant.  1875  W.  Houghton  Sk.  Brit .  In¬ 
sects  130  The  deposition  of  the  eggs  by  these  insect  cuckoos. 
[1894  J.  T.  Fowler  Adamnan  Intr.  xlv,  The  depositio  or 
burial  being  in  these  cases  commemorated  rather  than  the 
natalis  or  birthday  to  the  future  life.] 

7.  The  placing  of  something  in  a  repository,  or 
in  charge  of  a  person,  for  safe  keeping  ;  concr. 
a  deposit. 

1592  West  1st  Ft.  Symbol .,  §  16  A,  Deposition  is  a  Contract 
reall  in  which  a  thing  moueable  is  freelie  giuen  to  be  kept, 
that  the  selfe  same  thing  be  restored  whensoeuer  it  shall 
please  him  that  so  leaueth  it.  1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert. 
Rclig.  1.  140  The  depositions  committed  to  the  Churches 
trust.  1798  Maltiius  Popul.  (1817)  III.  279  Every  fresh 
deposition  [in  a  savings  bank]. 

8.  The  process  of  depositing  or  fact  of  being  de¬ 
posited  by  natural  agency  ;  precipitation. 

1799  Kirvvan  Geol.  Ess.  ir  The  crystallization,  precipita¬ 
tion,  and  deposition  of  these  solids.  1830  Herschf.l  Stud. 
Nat.  Phil.  11.  vi.  (1851)  162  A  deposition  of  dew  presently 
begins.  1880  A  R.  Wallace  Isl.  Life  214  The  average  rate 
of  Deposition  of  the  Sedimentary  Rocks. 

b.  The  result  of  this  process ;  a  deposit,  preci¬ 
pitate,  sediment. 

1797  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)450, 1  have  found  [the 
pineal]  gland  without  any  deposition  of  earthy  matter.  1831 
Brewster  Optics  xiii.  m  A  common  pane  of  crown  glass. . 
that  has  on  its  surface  a  fine  deposition  of  moisture.  1867 
J.  Hogg  Microsc.  1.  ii.  133  The  symmetrical  and  figurale  de¬ 
positions  of  siliceous  crystals. 

Depositive  (dip^zitiv),  a.  [f.  Deposit  v.  (or 
its  L.  etymon)  +  -ive.  Cf.  OF.  depositifi  in  similar 
sense.]  Having  the  quality  of  depositing,  tending 
to  deposit.  In  Path,  see  quot. 

1857  Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  286  Depositive  . .  an  epithet 
used  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  to  express  that  condition  of 
the  membrane  in  which  plastic  lymph  is  exuded  into  the 
tissue  of  the  derma. 

Depositor  (d/p^rzitai).  [In  form  =  L.  depositor , 
agent-n.  from  L.  deponere  (Depone,  Depose)  ;  but 
taken  as  agent-n.  from  Deposit  v.  :  so  mod.F.  dd- 
positeur ,  connected  in  sense  with  dlpot  deposit.] 

I.  One  who  deposes. 

+ 1.  One  who  makes  a  deposition,  a  deponent. 

1565  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  (1623)  196  That  all  men 
may  hear  from  the  mouth  of  the  depositors  and  witnesses 
what  is  said. 

II.  One  who  or  that  which  deposits. 

2.  One  who  deposits  or  places  something  in 
charge  of  another ;  spec,  one  who  deposits  money 
in  a  bank. 

1624  T.  Scott  Votivz  Anglia?  26  Bavaria  is  but  Spaines 
Depositor,  and  the  King  of  Spayne,  Bavaria’s  Patrone  and 
protector.  1781  Sir  W.  Jones  Law  of  Bailments  Wks.  1709 
VI.  679  A  depositor  shall  carefully  enquire  into  the  character 
of  his  intended  depositary.  1832  Examiner  551/2  All  persons 
were  entitled  to  become  depositors  of  goods.  1835  Penny  Cy  cl. 
III.  385/2  Where  a  depositor  has  . .  a  drawing  account,  the 
balance  is  struck  every  six  months.  1880  Muirhead  Gains 
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Digest  486  The  deposit  still  left  the  legal  possession  in  the 
depositor,  the  depositary  being  merely  his  agent  in  pos¬ 
sessing. 

3.  a.  An  apparatus  for  depositing  some  substance, 
b.  A  workman  who  coats  articles  with  silver  in 
electro-plating. 

1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  264  A ‘depositor',  which  consists  merely 
of  an  addition  to  the  coulter  of  any  common  plough  by  wings 
fixed  in  the  beam,  c  1865  G.  Gore  in  Circ.  Sc.  1.  216/1  The 
depositor  should  provide  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  copper 
wire,  .for  suspending  the.  .articles  to  be  coated. 

III.  i*  4.  One  in  whose  hand  something  is  de¬ 
posited  ;  =  Depositary  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1604  E.  Grimstone  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  145  That  the  sayd 
goods  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  depositor  of  the  armie. 

Depository  (d/p^zitari).  [f.  (or  on  the  same 
type  as)  med.L.  deposit  or  iu??i,  f.  ppl.  stem  deposit - 
or  agent-n.  depositor-em  :  see  -ory.] 

1.  A  place  or  receptacle  in  which  things  are  de¬ 
posited  or  placed  for  safe  keeping ;  a  storehouse, 
a  repository. 

1750  Beawes  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  5  Alexandria  . .  the  de¬ 
pository  of  all  merchandizes  from  the  East  and  West.  1840 
H.  Ainsworth  Toivcr  of  London  n.  x,  The  Jewel  Tower  . . 
the  depository  of  the  Regalia.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards 
Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law  xx.  158  The  Act.  .directs  that  con¬ 
venient  depositories  shall  be  provided  . .  for  all  such  wills. . 
as  shall  be  deposited  therein  for  safe  custody. 
fig.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  ni.  §  1.  2  [The  Bible]  is.  .a  Pro¬ 
vidential  Depository  of  certain  Revelations  of  truth  and  duty 
which  have  been  made  at  sundry  times. 

2.  A  person  (a  body  of  persons,  or  a  thing  per¬ 
sonified)  to  whom  something  is  committed  for  safe 
keeping;  usually  fig .  (with  reference  to  immaterial 
things);  =  Depositary  sb.  i. 

1656  Hammond  Answ.  to  Schism  disarmed  vii.  ii.  P3  If  we 
hold  these  doctrines  deposited  in  the  Church . .  we  must  hold 
..that  the  depository  is  so  trusty,  as  it  cannot  deceive  us. 
1779  Johnson  Lett .  Mrs.  Thrale  8  Nov.,  1  think  well  of  her 
judgment  in  chusing  you  to  be  the  depository  of  her  troubles. 
1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  liv.  456  The  preten¬ 
sions  advanced,  .for  the  Roman  Church,  .to  be  the  sole  de¬ 
pository  of  all  moral  principles  and  practice.  1878  S.  Cox 
Saiv.  Mundi  viii.  (ed.  3)  174  Even  in  those  early  days  when 
one  man,  one  family,  one  nation  were  successively  chosen  to 
be  the  depositories  of  Divine  Truth. 

II  Depositum  (d/pp*zitz?m).  Obs.  PI.  -a,  -ums. 
[L.  deposittwi ;  sb.  use  of  neuter  pa.  pple.  of  de- 
ponere  to  lay  down :  see  Depone,  Deposit.] 

1.  Something  placed  in  a  person’s  charge  or  laid 
up  in  a  place  for  safe  keeping  ;  =  Deposit  sb.  1. 

a.  lit. 

1592  West  i st  Pt.  Symbol.  §  16  B,  The  thing  left  is  called 
Receptum,  Commendatum  or  depositum.  1617  Collins  Def. 
Bp.  Ely  81  Two  depositums  of  like  nature.  1669  Woodhead 
St.  Teresa  11.  272  She.  .had  foretold  of  a  certain  Depositum, 
that  was  to  be  reserved  in  that  place  ;  and  the  event  follow¬ 
ing  declared  her  meaning  concerning  her  Body.  1673  Lady's 
Call.  11.  §  1  ip  2.  5 7  Testaments  and  other  depositums  of  the 
greatest  trust  were  usually  committed  to  their  custody.  1745 
A.  Butler  Lives  of  Saints  (1836)  I.  527  She  was  to  give  to 
God  an  account  of  the  least  farthing  of  what  was  intrusted 
as  a  depositum  in  her  hands. 

b.  Jig.  of  immaterial  things  :  esp.  of  the  faith  or 
doctrine  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Church. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  1  Tim.  vi.  20  O  Timothee,  keepe  the 
depositum  [Vulg.  custodi  depositum ].  1583  Fulke  Defence 

xxi.  569  Affected  novelties  of  terms,  such  as  neither  English 
nor  Christian  ears  ever  heard  in  the  English  tongue  :  Scandal, 
prepuce,  neophyte,  depositum,  gratis,  parasceve,  paraclete. 
1642  Rogers  Naaman  To  Rdr.,  Unto  whose  hands,  the 
great  depositum  of  Truth  is  put.  1656  Hammond  Answ.  to 
Schism  disarmed  viii.  ii.  §  1  That  depositum  . .  that  the 
Apostles  thus  deposited  in  all  Churches,  the  severat  articles 
of  the  Apostolick  faith  or  Creed,  a  1711  Ken  Dedicat.  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  I.  7  And  rather  dye  glad  Martyrs  at  the  Stake, 
'Phan  the  Depositum  he  left,  forsake.  1732  Stackhouse 
Hist.  Bible  (1767)  III.  v.  iii.  348  His  life  was  a  sacred  de¬ 
positum  of  God’s. 

2.  Something  given  as  a  pledge ;  =  Deposit 
sb.  1  c. 

1623  Cockeram,  Depositum ,  a  pledge.  17x1  Luttrell 
Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  VI.  704  To  pay  down  . .  half  of  that  as  a 
depositum  for  the  remaining  parts. 

3.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited  or  stored  ; 
a  depot,  depository,  i  storehouse 7  ( lit .  and  fig.). 

1644  Evelyn  Diary  19  Nov.,  Towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  church  . .  is  the  depositum  and  statue  of  the  Countess 
Matilda.  1646  J.  Hall  Hors  Vac.  78  It  is  a  fit  depositum  of 
knowledge.  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour  1 1.  227  By  means  of  these 
famous  fairs,  Leipsic  is  the  depositum  of  a  great  part  of  the 
merchandize  of  Europe  and  the  Indies.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geoej.  I.  iv,  The.  .most  complete  depositum  of  facts  relating 
to  the  history  of  America,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Depositure  (d/p^rzitiiu).  rare.  [In  form 
corresp.  to  a  L.  type  *depositiira ,  f.  ppl.  stem  of 
deponere  (Depone,  Depose)  ;  in  sense  associated 
with  deposit  vb. :  see  -uke.]  The  action  of  deposit¬ 
ing  or  placing. 

1635  Jackson  Creed  viii.  xxxiii.  Wks.  VIII.  179  The  in¬ 
terring  or  depositure  of  his  body  in  the  . .  sepulchre.  1658 
Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  Introd.,  By  precious  embalments, 
Depositure  in  dry  Earths.  1884  Rogers  Sac.  Life  Scott.  II. 
x.  16  The  depositure  of  the  national  records  in  the  Register 
House. 

+  Depost,  depoost.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  depost 
(14th  c.  in  Littre  and  Hatzf.),  mOd.F.  depot,  ad.  L. 
Depositdm  :  see  above.]  An  earlier  equivalent  of 
Deposit  sb.  sense  1. 


1382  Wyclif  i  Tim.  vi.  20  Thou  Tymothe  kepe  the  depoost, 
or  thing  bitakun  to  thee.  —  2  Tim.  i.  12,  I  woot  to  whom 
I  haue  bileuyd,  and  I  am  certeyn  for  he  is  my3ti  for  to  kepe 
my  depoost,  or  thing  putt  in  keping.  1735  Dyche  &  Pardon, 
Depost  or  Deposition  [ed.  3,  Deposit ]. 

+  Deposure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Depose  v.  +  -ure  : 
cf.  cojtiposure ,  exposure .]  The  action  of  deposing 
from  office  ;  =  Deposition  4. 

c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Mem.  State  Wks.  (1711)  130 
After  the  deposure  of  king  Richard  II.  1648  Fairfax,  etc. 
Remonstrance  28  An  utter  rejection,  expulsion,  and  de¬ 
posure.  .of  his  whole  race. 

Depot  (de’p0'»,  dzp<?u*,  drp^u).  Also  depot, 
d6pot.  [a.  F.  dlpot  (depo),  in  OF.  depost  (14th  c. 
in  Littre  and  Hatzf.),  (  =  It.,  Sp.  deposito)>  ad.  L. 
deposition :  see  Depositum,  Deposit,  Depost,  all 
forms  of  the  same  word. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  words  from  modern  French,  the 
pronunciation  varies  widely.  The  French  d epo,  with  short 
e  and  o  and  undefined  stress,  is  foreign  to  English  habits  of 
utterance.  The  earlier  English  rendering,  as  shown  by  the 
dictionaries  down  to  1860-70,  was,  according  to  the  French 
historical  stress  and  quantity,  or  the  English  conception  of 
it  (cf.  bureau ,  chateau,  Tussaud),  d/p<?u‘,  or,  with  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  reproduce  the  first  vowel  in  French,  depo"', 
these  pronunciations  are  still  heard,  but  the  stress  is  now 
more  usually  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  quantity  of  the  o 
doubtful,  giving  de‘p^,  dz*p<?v  in  England,  dl'po,  d^’p^.  in 
U.S.  (where  the  word  is  much  more  in  popular  use,  and 
dr  pot,  d/ptf't,  are  mentioned  by  Longfellow,  Lowell,  etc.,  as 
popular  vulgarisms).  The  form  de’ptf  comes  as  near  the 
French  depo  as  English  analogies  admit.  The  earlier  Eng. 
spelling  omitted  the  accent-marks,  and  this  is  now  usual ; 
the  spelling  depot  belongs  especially  to  the  pronunciation 
d/p<?u‘ ;  the  actual  F.  spelling  depot  goes  together  with  the 
attempt  to  pronounce  as  in  French.] 

+  1.  The  act  of  depositing;  deposit,  deposition. 
Obs.  rare. 

1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  72  Some  [mountains]  have  .. 
been  formed  by  successive  depots  in  the  sea.  1835-6  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  515/2  Depots  of  matter  take  place  in  the  dis¬ 
organized  tissue. 

+  2.  A  deposit  or  collection  (of  matter,  supplies, 
etc.);  =  Deposit  sb.  3,  1.  Obs. 

1835  Sir  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  Voy.  xxxvii.  513  To  fetch  a 
third  depot  of  fish.  1850  V/.  B.  Clarke  Wreck  E'avorite 
133  The  nelleys  had  discovered  our  depot  of  blubber  and 
had  eaten  a  portion  of  it. 

3.  Mil.  a.  A  place  where  military  stores  are 
deposited,  b.  The  head-quarters  of  a  regiment, 
where  supplies  are  received  and  whence  they  are 
distributed,  c.  A  station  where  recruits  are  as¬ 
sembled  and  drilled,  and  where  soldiers  who  cannot 
join  their  regiments  remain,  d.  attrib.  Applied 
to  a  portion  of  a  regiment  which  remains  at  home 
when  the  rest  are  on  foreign  service. 

1798  Beresford  in  Ld.  Auckland' s  Corr.  III.  412  Large 
quantities  of  arms  are  in  their  possession.  Dublin  is  the 
great  depot.  1812  W.  C.  in  Examiner  25  May  334/2  Bar¬ 
racks  and  Military  Depots  are  building.  1844  Regul.  #  Ord. 
Army  80  By  the  continual  transit  of  Officers  between  the 
Service  and  Depot  Companies.  1853  Stocqueler  Milit. 
Encycl.  s.  v.,  Regiments  embarking  for  India  usually  leave 
one  company  at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  which 
is  called  the  depot  company.  1859  Musketry  I  fist  r.  85  When 
men  leave  a  depot  battalion  to  join  the  service  companies. 
1861  Swinhoe  N.  China  Camp.  7  The  island  [of  Chusan]  . . 
from  its  central  position,  would  form  a  good  depot  for  troops, 
e.  A  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  war. 

The  name  used  both  in  France  and  England  during  the 
War  with  Napoleon. 

1806  J.  Forbes  Lett.fr.  France  I.  231  Prisoners  of  war  . . 
[at]  Fontainbleau  and  Valenciennes,  the  two  principal  depots 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  1814  D.  H.  O’Brien  Captiv.  Sf 
Escape  87  We  were  safely  lodged  in  Sarre  Louis  jail.  This 
is  a  depot  for  seamen,  and  one  of  punishment  for  officers  who 
may  transgress.  1839  36  Years  Seafaring  Life  29  Fearing 
death  almost  as  little  as  a  life  of  misery  in  a  French  depot. 

4.  A  place  where  goods  are  deposited  or  stored  ; 
e.  g.  a  coal  depot ,  grain  depot ,  furniture  depot ;  a 
store-house,  depository,  emporium. 

1802  Edin.  Rn>.  I.  142  Lake  Winipic.  .seems  calculated., 
to  become  the  grand  depot  of  this  traffic.  1804  H.  T.  Colf.- 
brooke  Husb.  Bengal  (1806)  184  It  is  not  practicable  to 
render  Great  Britain  the  general  depot  of  saltpetre.  1863 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  A  rchoeol.  Cant.  V.  7  note ,  The  church  was 
used  as  the  coal  depot  for  the  castle.  1872  Yeats  Growth 
Comm.  154  Grain  brought  down  to  the  maritime  depots,  .in 
the  Crimea. 

5.  U.S.  A  railway  station. 

(In  Great  Britain  formerly,  and  still  sometimes,  a  goods 
station  at  a  terminus  :  cf.  sense  4.) 

[1830  Booth  L'pool  <5*  M' Chester  Railway  46  This  Railway 
will  cost  above  ,£800,000  including  the.  .stations  and  depots 
at  each  end.  1837  F.  Whishaw  Anal.  Railways  286  When 
there  are  warehouses  attached  to  a  station  the  whole  is  called 
a  depot.]  1842  Longf.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  415  To  borrow  the 
expression  of  a  fellow-traveller,  we  were  ‘  ticketed  through 
to  the  depot '  (pronouncing  the  last  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
teapot ).  1861  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Ser.  11.  i.  Poems  1890  II. 

232  With  all  ou'  doors  for  deepot  [rime  teapot].  1872  ‘  Mark 
Twain  '  Innoc.  Abr.  xii.  78  You  cannot  pass  into  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  depot  till  you  have  secured  your  ticket.  [1892 
Camden  Town  Directory,  71  London  and  North-western 
Goods  Depot,  Chalk  Farm  Road.] 

6.  For  tip \  (See  quot.) 

1823  in  Crabb  Techn,  Diet.  1853  Stocqueler  Milit. 
Encycl.  s.v.,  In  fortification,  the  term  is  likewise  used  to 
denote  a  particular  place  at  the  trail  of  the  trenches,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  a  besieged  place.  It  is  here  that 
besiegers  generally  assemble,  when  ordered  to  attack  the 
outworks  or  support  the  troops  in  the  trenches. 


7.  attrib.  (See  spec,  use  in  3d.) 

1881  Chicago  Times  16  Apr.,  The  companj’  is  constructing 
a  depot  building  ..  at  Leaf  River.  1884  C.  R.  Markham 
in  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  1/2  The  party  should  never  have 
been  left  without  a  depot  ship  wintering  within  accessible 
distance. 

Depotentiate  (dfqwte-nJV't),  v.  [f.  De-  II. 
]  +L . polentia  power:  cf .potentiate.]  trails.  To 
deprive  of  power  or  potency.  Hence  Depoten- 
tiated  ppl.  a.,  Depotentiation. 

1841  Frasers  Mag.  XXIII.  144  Productive  powers,  which 
unite  together,  combine  not  as  dead  materials  by  addition, 
but  multiply  into  and  potentiate  one  another,  as  in  separating 
they  do  not  merely  subtract  from  each  other,  but  utterly  de- 
potentiate.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I.  463 
A  temporary  self-exinanition  or  depotentiation  of  the  pre¬ 
existent  Logos.  1886  A.  B.  Bruce  Mirac.  Elern.  in  Gospels 
viii.  275  Christ’s  life  on  earth  in  reference  to  the  divine 
aspect  was  a  depotentiated  life. 

Depoulsour :  see  Depulsor. 

+  Depo’verish,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  I.  i,  3  + 

radical  of  impoverish  :  cf.  OF.  apovrir,  apovriss-, 
F.  appauvrir ,  f.  povre,  pauvre  poor ;  also  De¬ 
pauper,  Depauperate.]  trails.  To  make  poor, 
impoverish. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  1 1. 350  So  is  your  power  depoverished, 
and  Lordes  and  great  men  brought  to  infelicitie. 

Depper,  -est,  obs.  comp,  and  sup.  of  Deep. 
Depravable  (d/pr^-vab’l),  a.  [f.  Deprave  v. 
+  -able.]  Liable  to  be  depraved. 

1678  Cudworth  Int ell.  Syst.  1.  iv.  631  Humane  Nature  is 
so  mutable  and  depravable. 

t  De’pravate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deprdvdt- 
tts,  pa.  pple.  of  depravare  to  Deprave.]  Depraved, 
corrupted,  demoralized. 

152.  Barclay  Sallust's  Jugurth  15  b,  A  great  part  of  the 
Senatours  were  . .  so  deprauat  that  they  contemned  and  set 
at  nought  [>e  words  of  Adherball.  1538  Hen.  VIII  in  Select. 
Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  137  Thynges  . .  which,  nowe  beinge  de- 
prauate,  are  lyke . .  to  he  the  vtter  ruine  of  Christen  relygyon. 
a  1555  Bradford  Wks.  166  Seeing  my  corruption  and  de- 
pravate  nature.  1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst.  Plague  15 
Contributing  to  the  generation  of  depravate  bloud. 

Hence  +  Depravately  adv. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  ii.  15  A  consumption  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  weakly,  or  depravately,  or  not  at  all 
attracting  nutriment. 

t  Depravate  (dcpiav^t),  v.  Obs.  ox  arch.  [f. 
L.  depravdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  depravare  to  Deprave.] 
traits.  -  Deprave. 

1548  Hooper  Declar.  10  Commandm.  vii.  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  345  To  depravate  the  use  of  the  sacraments  otherwise 
than  they  be  taught  in  the  scripture.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of 
Notes  625  The  Pharesies  &  Saduces,  which  with  their 
gloses  deprauated  the  Scriptures.  1609  J.  Davies  Holy 
Roods  xxiii,  The  rest,  in  depth  of  scorne  and  hate,  His 
Diuine  Truth  with  taunts  doe  deprauate.  1847  Bushnell 
Chr.  Nurt.  i.  (1861)  27  The  belief  that  a  child’s  nature  is 
somehow  depravated  by  descent  from  parents. 

Depravation  (dzprawi-Jan,  dep-).  [ad.L.  de- 
prdvdtidn-cm,  n.  of  action  from  depravare  to 
Deprave.  Cf.  F.  depravation  (16th  c.  in  Littre1).] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  making  or  becoming  de¬ 
praved,  bad,  or  corrupt;  deterioration,  degeneia- 
tion,  esp.  moral  deterioration  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  Inst.  1.  xiv.  §  16  This  malice 
which  we  assigne  in  his  [the  Devil’s]  nature,  is  not  by 
creation  but  by  deprauation.  a  1667  Cowley  Ess.,  Dangers 
in  Much  Company,  The  total  Loss  of  Reason  is  less  de¬ 
plorable  than  the  total  Depravation  of  it.  1775  Johnson 
Tax.  no  Tyr.  48  We  are  as  secure  from  intentional  deprava¬ 
tions  of  Government  as  human  wisdom  can  make  us.  1795 
Burke  Tracis  on  Popery  Laws  Wks.  1842  II.  442  If  this  he 
improvement,  truly  I  know  not  what  can  be  called  a  de¬ 
pravation  of  society.  1850  H.  Rogers  Ess.  II.  iv.  204 
Causes  of  depravation  . .  to  which  the  language  had  in 
a  measure  adapted  itself.  1862  Ellicott  Destiny  of 
Creature  ii.  (1865)  26  Depravations  of  instincts. 

b.  Deterioration  or  degeneration  of  an  organ, 
secretion,  tissue,  etc. 

x66i  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min.  334  Trembling,  which 
is  a  depravation  of  voluntary  motion.  C1720  W.  Gibson 
Farrier's  Guide  11.  xxviii.  (1738)  101  The  beginning  of  the 
Distemper  did  proceed  from  the  Corruption  or  Depravation 
of  the  Blood.  1749  Bp.  Lavington  Enthus.  Methodists 
(1820)  225  Some  depravation  of  the  organs  of  the  ear. 
1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Depravation,  term  for  a  deteri¬ 
oration,  or  change  for  the  worse;  applied  to  the  secretions, 
or  the  functions  of  the  body. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  depraved ; 
corruption.  Formerly,  in  Theol =  Depravity  c. 

1577  tr.  Ballinger  s  Decades  (1592)  495  Originall  sinne  is 
the  vice  or  deprauation  of  the  whole  man.  1587  Golding 
De  Mornay  xvii.  (1617)  305  Notwithstanding  all  this  de¬ 
prauation,  yet  the  soule  liueth  and  abideth  pure  and  cleane 
in  God.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts ,  Rom.  vi.  6  That  by 
. .  his  death  the  whole  hulke  of  our  maliciousness  and  depra¬ 
vation  might  he  so  far  destroyed.  X725  R.  Taylor  Disc.  Ofi  the 
E'all  v.  122  A  sense  of  the  depravation  of  our  nature,  or  of 
original  sin  which  is  in  us.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  iv.  73 
Their  Licentiousness  and  Depravation  of  Morals  visibly 
increased.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  V.  xlv.  350 
Contrasting  the  most  exquisite  charms  of  nature  with  the 
grossest  depravation  of  humanity. 

b.  (with  pi.)  An  instance  of  this. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  i.  111.  i,  Calling  it  [Melancholy] 
a  depravation  of  the  principall  function.  1669  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  1.  1.  xii.  79  Those  Leters,  which  the  Jews  now  use 
. .  being  hut  depravations  of  the  Syriac.  1675  Traherne 
Chr.  Ethicks  xxvii.  429  All  the  cross  and  disorderly  things 
..are  meer  corruptions  and  depravations  of  nature,  which 
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free  agents  have  let  in  upon  themselves.  1846  Maurice 
Relig.  World  1.  iii.  (1861)  71  I  would  by  no  means  support 
a  paradox  . .  that  Buddhism  was  the  original  doctrine  of 
which  Brahininism  was  a  depravation. 

+  c.  A  depraving  influence  or  cause.  Obs . 

1 71 1  Addison  Sped.  No.  99  p  ti  When  the  Dictates  of 
Honour  are  contrary  to  those  of  Religion  and  Equity,  they 
are  the  greatest  Depravations  of  human  nature. 

t  3.  Perversion  or  corruption  (of  a  text,  writing, 
etc.).  Obs. 

1566  T.  Stapleton  Ref.  Untr.  Jeiuel  Epist.  ij,  You  note 
that  for  Vntruthe,  yea  and  for  a  foule  deprauation  of  holi 
scripture  which  is  the  very  saying  . .  of  S.  Hilary.  1624 
Gataker  Transubst.  90  The  next  Division  hee  maketh 
entrance  into  with  a  grosse  and  shamelesse  Depravation 
[substitution  of  ‘  any  thing  ’  for  ‘  no  thing '].  1699  Bentley 

Phal.  xiii.  396  This  is  the  common  Reading  . .  but  if  we 
examine  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  manifest  Depravation. 
1768  Johnson  Pref.  to  S Jinks.  Wks.  IX.  277  This  great  poet 
.  .made  no  collection  of  his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue 
those  that  had  been  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them.  1849  W.  Fitzgerald  tr.  Whitaker's 
Disput .  157  To  persuade  us  of  the  depravation  of  the  original 
scriptures. 

+  4.  Vilification,  defamation,  detraction,  back¬ 
biting,  calumny.  Obs.  [So  It.  depravazioned\ 

(Perhaps  the  earliest  sense  in  Eng. :  cf.  also  Deprave.) 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  238  All  ye  crymes  of  y“ 
tonge,  as  sclaunders,  detraccyons,  deprauacyons  or  dis- 
praysynges.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  ii.  §  8.  10  A  nieere 
deprauation  and  calumny  without  all  shadovve  of  truth. 
1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5-  Cr.  v.  ii.  132  Stubborne  Criticks,  apt 
without  a  theame  For  deprauation. 

t  Depravative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  depravat- 
ppl.  stem  +-IVE.]  Tending  to  deprave. 

1682  H.  More  Annot.  Glanviir s Lux  O.  37  A  debilitative, 
diminutive,  or  privative,  not  depravative  deterioration. 

+  Depravator.  Obs.  rare  -  \  [Agent-n.  in 
L.  form  from  L.  depravare  to  Deprave.  Cf.  F. 
depravatmr  (1551  in  Hatzf.).]  A  depraver. 

1629  T.  Adams  Serin.  Heb.  vi.  8  Wks.  1058  A  great  number 
of  these  Field-bryers.  .Oppressors,  Inclosers,  Depopulators, 
Deportators,  Depravators. 

+  Depra’ve,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Deprave  vi] 
Detraction,  slander. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  0/ Survey ,  Author  to  Work  23 
Whose  iustly-honourd  Names  Shield  from  Depraue,  Couch 
rabid  Blatants,  silence  Surquedry.  1615  Chapman  Odyss. 
xxil  585  That  both  on  my  head  pour'd  depraves  unjust,  And 
on  my  mother’s,  scandalling  the  court. 

t  Depra  ve,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [An  extension  of 
Yrwr—L,.  prdvus,  after  deprave  vb.  and  its  deri¬ 
vatives:  cf.  Depravity.]  Depraved. 

a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  96  Ah  me, 
even  from  the  Womb  I  came  deprave. 

Deprave  (dfpr?‘-v),  v.  [ad.  L.  depravare  to 
distort,  pervert,  corrupt  (f.  De-  I.  3  +  pravus 
crooked,  wrong,  perverse  :  perh.  immediately  from 
F.  depraver  (14th  c.  in  Hatzf.).  Sense  4  was 
perh.  the  earliest  in  Eng. :  cf.  also  the  derivatives.] 
1.  To  make  bad ;  to  pervert  in  character  or 
quality  ;  to  deteriorate,  impair,  spoil,  vitiate.  Now 
rare ,  exc.  as  in  2. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xlvi,  Olde  folkes 
wyll  depraue  [printed  depryue,  L.  depravabunt]  thy  myncle 
with  their  couetousnes.  1552  Huloet,  Depraue,  peruert, 
or  make  yll,  deprauo.  1558  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  (1568) 
42  b,  Sorowe,  sadnesse,  or  melancholie  corrupte  the  bloude 
. .  and  deprave  and  hurt  nature,  c  1630  Donne  Serin,  viii. 
83  A  good  worke  not  depraved  with  an  ill  Ende.  1685  Boyle 
Salub.  Air  14  The  air  is  depraved  . .  by  being  impregnated 
with  Mineral  Expirations,  a  1784  Johnson  in  Crokers 
Boswell  (1831)  V.  410,  I  believe  that  the  loss  of  teeth  may  de¬ 
prave  the  voice  of  a  singer.  1802  7 'rails.  Soc.  Encourag.  A  rts 
XX.  222  It  [sea-salt]  rather  depraves  than  improves  the  oils, 
b.  To  corrupt  (a  text,  word,  etc.),  arch . 

1382  Wyclif  yob  Prol.,  The  thingis.  .hi  the  vice  of  writeris 
depraued.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  G  ij, 
Whence  in  tract  of  time  the  name  is  depraved  :  and  B  put 
for  C.  1663  Charlf.ton  Chorea  Gigant.  25  He  was  forced 
to  deprave  the  Text.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  iv.  179 
But  the  second  Paragraph  being  so  depraved  by  after 
Transcribers,  as  not  to  be  made  Sense  of.  1844  Lingard 
Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xi.  187  Restoring  the  true  reading 
where  it  had  been  depraved.  1859  F.  Hall  Vdsavadattd 
Pref.  9  note,  If  his  text  has  not  been  depraved  at  the  hands 
of  the  scribes. 

+  c.  To  debase  (coinage),  falsify  (measures, 
etc.).  Obs. 

1581  W.  Stafford  Exam.  Compl.  ii.  (1876)  68  And  if  our 
treasure  be  farre  spent  and  exhaust.  .1  could  wish  that  any 
other  order  were  taken  for  the  recouery  of  it,  then  the 
deprauing  of  our  coines.  a  1632  T.  Taylor  God's  fudgem. 

1.  1.  xxxi.  (1642)  140  Among  earthly  princes,  it  is  accounted 
a  crime,  .to  counterfeit  or  deprave  their  seales.  1650  Fuller 
Pisgah  397  The  Levites  were  esteemed  the  fittest  keepers  of 
measures . .  which  willingly  would  not  falsifie,  or  deprave  the 
same.  1733  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  II.  424  Some  Ministers  in 
our  state  . .  endeavoured  to  make  our  money  not  worth 
taking,  by  depraving  it. 

+  d.  To  desecrate.  Obs.  rare~A. 
a  1529  Skelton  Ware  the  Hauke  [42  He  wrought  amys 
To  hawke  in  my  church  of  Dis.]  301  Dys  church  ye  thus 
depravyd. 

2.  spec.  To  make  morally  bad;  to  pervert,  de¬ 
base,  or  corrupt  morally.  (The  current  sense.) 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  59,  I  neuyr  . .  hadde  any 
suspycyon  hethirto  that  the  kynde  of  wemen  hadde  be 
deprauyd  and  defoyled  by  suche  a  foule  synne.  1594  Spenser 
Amoretti  xxxi,  A  hart  . .  Whose  pryde  depraues  each  other 
better  part.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  471  One  Almightie  is, 
from  whom  All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  hint  return,  If  not 
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deprav’d  from  good.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  v.  Wks.  1874 
1. 101  Vicious  indulgence,  .depraves  the  inward  constitution 
and  character.  1890  Spectator  1  Mar.,  The  belief  that 
a  witch  was  a  person  who  leagued  herself  with  the  Devil  to 
defy  God  and  deprave  man. 

+  3.  To  pervert  the  meaning  or  intention  of,  to 
pervert  by  misconstruing.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Pet.  iii.  16  Summe  harde  thinges  in  vnder- 
stondinge,  the  whiche  unwijse . .  men  deprauen . .  to  her  owne 
perdicioun.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  93  By.  .de- 
pravynge  and  mysiudgyng  his  entent  in  thynges  that  be  good. 
1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  344  1>,  What  can  he 
spoken  so  sincerely,  but  by  sinister  construing  may  be  de¬ 
praved?  1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xiii.  Wks.  1738  I.  198  Our 
Saviour  here  confutes  not  Moses’  Law,  hut  the  false  Glosses 
that  deprav’d  the  Law.  1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godliness  vi. 
xvii.  214, 1  must  confess  they  have  not  depraved  the  meaning 
of  the  seventh  verse.  1703  [see  Depraving  vbl.  sbi], 

+  4.  To  represent  as  bad;  to  vilify,  defame, 
decry,  disparage.  Obs.  [So  It.  ( depravare  .  .  to 
backbite*  (Florio).] 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  iii.  172,  I  com  not  to  chyde,  Ne  to  de¬ 
praue  }>i  persone  with  a  proud  herte.  1388  Wyclif  Prov.  i.  29 
Thei  depraueden  al  myn  amendyng  [1382  baebitiden].  1432-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  159  The  peple  of  Englonde  deprauenge 
theire  owne  thynges  commende  other  straunge.  1581  J.  Bell 
Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  1  b,  How  maliciously  and  wickedly 
England  hath  bene  accused  and  depraved  by  her  cursed 
enemy  Osorius.  1642  Rogers  A Taaman  97  Perhaps  I  shall 
heare  the  godly  depraved,  jeered  at.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi. 
174  Unjustly  thou  deprav’st  it  with  the  name  Of  Servitude. 
f  b.  absol. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  95  Fashion-monging  boyes, 
That  lye,  and  cog,  and  flout,  depraue,  and  slander.  1816 
Byron  Monody  on  Sheridan  73  Behold  the  host !  delighting 
to^ deprave,  Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave  . . 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie,  And  pile  the  pyramid 
of  Calumny ! 

t  5.  intr.  To  grow  or  become  bad  or  depraved  ; 
to  suffer  corruption.  Obs .  rare . 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist .  11.  iii.  §  28  A  Self-sufficiency,  that 
soon  improved  into  Plenty,  that  quickly  depraved  into  Riot, 
and  that  at  last  occasioned  their  Ruin. 

If  Formerly  often  confused  with,  or  erroneously 
used  for,  Deprive. 

x572  J*  Jones  Bathes  of  Bath  Ep.  Ded.  2  Sicknesse 
. .  depriveth,  deminishfeth  or  depraveth  the  partes  acci¬ 
dentally  of  their  operations,  c  1614  Drayton  Legend  of 
Duke  Robert  (17481  194  O  that  a  tyrant  then  should  me 
deprave  Of  that  which  else  all  living  creatures  have  !  1621 

Burton  Anat.  Met.  1.  ii.  1.  iv,  Lunatick  persons,  that  are 
depraved  [ edd .  1660  and  later  deprived]  of  their  wits  by  the 
Moones  motion.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  ix.  407  John  the  17. 
who  after  he  was  depraved  his  Papacy,  had  his  eyes  pulled 
out.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  263  Oils  entirely 
deprav’d  of  their  Salts  are  not  acrid. 

Depraved  (dipre'-vd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED, 
repr.  L.  depravatns ,  F.  dtpravdl] 

1.  Rendered  bad  or  worse;  perverted,  vitiated, 
debased,  corrupt.  Now  chiefly  of  taste,  appetite, 
and  the  like. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  in.  iv.  (1660)  113  We  take  no 
notice  of  any  other  forme . .  but  onely  of  this  depraved  shape. 
1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  73  Convulsion  is  a  depraved 
motion  of  the  Muscles.  ^1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II. 
363  She  corrected  a  depraved  place  in  Cyprian.  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  268  IP  4  If  they  would  but  correct  their  depraved 
Taste.  1736  Bailey  Housch.  Did.  34  A  depraved  Appetite, 
is  when  a  person  desires  to  eat  and  drink  things  that  are  unfit 
for  food;  as.. earth,  mortar,  chalk,  and  such  like  things. 
1807  Opie  Led.  Art  iv.  (1848)  321  A  moderately  lively  red 
.  .will  appear  brilliant,  if  surrounded  by  others  of  the  same 
class  but  of  a  more  depraved  quality.  1816  Keatinge  Trav . 
(1817)  I.  37  Fruit,  .every  species  here  is  dwindled  in  growth 
and  depraved  in  flavour.  1889  J.  M.  Duncan  Led.  Dis. 
JVomen  xvi.  (ed.  4)  119  The  women  are  always  in  what  may 
he  vaguely  called,  depraved  health. 

2.  spec.  Rendered  morally  bad ;  corrupt,  wicked. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  ^*1  Presuming  man  to  be,  in 

regard  of  his  depraued  minde,  little  better  than  a  wild  beast. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  806  So  all  shall  turn  degenerate,  all 
deprav’d.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  102  De¬ 
praved  creatures  want  to  be  renewed.  1798  Ferriar  Illu&r. 
Sterne  i.  11  The  morals  of  the  Court  were  most  depraved. 
1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  (C.  D.  ed.)  221  A  place  of  resort  for 
the  worst  and  most  depraved  characters 

Depravedly  (diprpi'vedli,  -e'-vdli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ly  -.]  In  a  depraved  manner  ;  perversely, 
corruptly. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Rel.  Med.  To  Rdr.,  The  writings  . . 
depravedly,  anticipatively  counterfeitly  imprinted.  1652 
J.  W right  tr.  Camus'  Nature's  Paradox  298  So  depravedly 
reprobate.  #1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  iii.  xxiii.  186  What 
moved  . .  him  to  be  so  . .  depravedly  bent  against  the  good 
Fathers? 

Depra'vedness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  De¬ 
praved  or  corrupt  quality  or  condition  ;  depravity. 

1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt O.  T.  xvm.  iv,  No  place 
could  be  too  private  for  an  honest  prophet,  in  so  extreame 
depravednesse.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  To  Rdr.  §  2  The 
depravednesse  and  disorder  of  the  appetite.  1715  Hist. 
Remark.  Tryals  A,  The  Depravedness  of  Human  Nature. 
1885  L.  Oi.iphant  Sympneumata  xv.  224  His  unsoundness, 
and  insaneness,  and  depravedness  of  outer  structure. 

Depravement  (dfpn?1-vment).  arch.  [f.  De¬ 
prave  v.  +  -ment.]  Depravation,  perversion,  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  •)*  misinterpretation. 

1645  Milton  Tctrarch.  Pr.  Wks.(i847)  2x2/2  That  such  an 
irreligious  depravement.  .may  be.. solidly  refuted,  and  in 
the  room  a  better  explanation  gi^en.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  I.  x.  42  't  hat  apparitions,  .are  either  deceptions 
of  sight,  or  melancholy  depravements  of  phancy.  1677 
Giliun  Demonol.  (1867)  120  Our  thoughts  do  not  naturally 


delight  in  spiritual  things,  because  of  their  depravement. 
1779  Swinburne  Trav.  Spain  xli.  (R.\  A  period,  .when  all 
arts  and  sciences  were  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  deprave¬ 
ment.  1839  J.  R.  Darlf.y  I nt rod.  Beaum.  <$•  FI.  II  7es.  I. 
35  Is  the  graziose  of  Correggio  an  improvement  on  the 
grandiose  of  Raffael,  or  a  voluptuous  depravement  of  it  ? 

Depraver  (d/pr^-vai).  Also  7  -our.  [f.  De¬ 
prave  v.  -f  -er  I.]  One  who  depraves. 

1.  One  who  corrupts,  perverts,  or  debases ;  a  cor¬ 
rupter,  perverter. 

XS57  lsee  Depraveress].  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596) 
39/2  The  deprauers  of  the  uentie.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp. 
2  Peter  ii.  1  The  devil,  that  . .  depraver  of  all  goodness. 
x7°9  J-  Johnson  Clergy m.  Vade  M.  11.  247  They  that  tear, 
or  cut  the  hooks  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  .or  sell  them 
to  Depravers  of  books  . .  are  excommunicated  for  a  year. 
1878  Dowden  Stud.  Lit.  34  The  great  depravers  of  religion. 
+  2.  One  who  vilifies  or  defames  ;  a  defamer, 
traducer.  Obs, 

1584  Whitgift  Let.  to  Burghley ,  A  defender,  not  a  de¬ 
praver,  of  the  present  state  and  government.  <11634  Chap¬ 
man  Sonn.  xxi,  So  shall  pale  Envy  famish  with  her  food, 
And  thou  spread  further  by  thy  vain  depravours  [rime 
favours].  1642  Chas.  I  Sp.  27  Sept,  in  Rushvv.  Hist.  Coll. 
iii.  II.  22  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  puhlick  Depravers  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  ii.  71 
Penalties  appointed  for  depravers  of  the  said  book,  and  such 
as  should  speak  in  derogation  of  anything  contained  in  it. 

+  Depra*veress.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  In  6 -res. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ess.]  A  female  depraver. 

1557  Tottells  Misc.  (Arb.)  177  ( Vnstedfast  Woman)  O 
temerous  tauntresthat  delightes  in  toyes  . .  Iangling  iestres, 
depraueres  [ed.  2  deprauers]  of  swete  ioyes. 

Depra’ving,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Deprave  v.  +  -ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Deprave  in  various  senses. 

a  1500  Cucko'iu  <5*  Night,  xxxv,  Thereof  cometh  . .  anger 
and  envie,  Depraving,  shame,  untrust,  and  jelousie.  1548 
Ad  1  <$*  2  Edw.  VI,  c.  i.  §  2  If  any  manner  of  person,  .shall 
preache,  declare  or  speake  any  thinge  in  the  derogacion  or 
depravinge  of  the  saide  Booke  [of  Common  Prayer].  1583 
Babington  Commandm.  ix.  (1637)  87  Telling  and  hearing 
the  depravings  of  the  wicked.  1703  J.  Barrett  Analecta 
48  It  would  be  a  manifest  depraving  of  that  sacred  Text. . 
to  turn  it  thus. 

Depra  ving,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  depraves  ; 
+  defaming,  traducing  {obs.). 

1606  Holland  Sueton.  152  Some  depraving  hacke-friendes 
of  hers.  1686  W.  de  Britaine  Hum.  Prud.  vi.  29  A  clear 
Soul,  like  a  Castle,  against  all  the  Artillery  of  depraving 
Spirits,  is  impregnable.  1881  Athenxum  24  Dec.  847/2 
The  story  has  not  a  depraving  tendency. 

Hence  Depra’vingly  adv . 

1665  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng  (1725)  71  His  Words.. as  this 
Doctor,  .both  inelegantly  and  depravingly  renders  them. 

Depravity  (dzpraewiti).  [An  extension  of 
Pravity  (ad.  L.  pravitas)  previously  used  in  same 
sense,  after  Deprave  and  its  derivatives.  (No 
corresponding  form  in  Latin  or  French.)]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  depraved  or  corrupt, 
t  a.  Perverted  or  corrupted  quality.  Obs. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Rel.  Med.  11.  §  7  An  humorous  de¬ 
pravity  of  mind.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Draii  s  Obsen >.  Surg.  (1771) 
298  A  depravity  in  the  Fluids  may  have  a  great  Share  in 
producing  these  Symptoms. 

b.  Perversion  of  the  moral  faculties ;  corruption, 
viciousness,  abandoned  wickedness. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  i,  By  aberration  of 
conceit  they  extenuate  his  depravitie,  and  ascribe  some 
goodnesse  unto  him.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom .  Forest 
i,  Such  depravity  cannot  surely  exist  in  human  nature. 
1830  Mackintosh  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  232  The  wind¬ 
ing  approaches  of  temptation,  the  slippery  path  to  depravity. 
1883  Froude  Short  Stud.,  Origen  IV.  iii.  300  The  conscience 
of  the  ignorant  masses.. was  rising  in  indignation  against 
the  depravity  of  the  educated. 

c.  Theol.  The  innate  corruption  of  human  nature 
due  to  original  sin.  Often  total  depravity. 

In  common  use  from  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  :  the 
earlier  terms  were  pravity  and  depravation. 

[1735  J-  Taylor  Dodr.  Orig.  Sin  iii.  184  Inquiring  into 
the  Corruption  and  Depravity  of  Mankind,  of  the  Men  and 
Women  that  lived  in  his  Times.]  1757  Edwards  Dodr. 
Orig.  Sin  i.  §  1  By  Original  Sin,  as  the  phrase  has  been 
most  commonly  used  by  divines,  is  meant  the  innate  sinful 
depravity  of  the  heart.  But . .  it  is  vulgarly  understood  in 
that  latitude,  which  includes  not  only  the  depravity  of 
nature,  but  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin.  1794  A. 
Fuller  Lett.  i.  3  July  Wks.  302  On  the  total  depravity  of 
Human  Nature.  1874  J.  H.  Blunt  Did..  Sects  s.v.  Cal¬ 
vinists,  Both  the  elect  and  non-elect  come  into  the  world  in 
a  state  of  total  depravity  and  alienation  from  God,  and  can, 
of  themselves,  do  nothing  but  sin. 

d.  A  depraved  act  or  practice. 

1641  Milton  Reform.  1.  (1851)4  Characterizing  the  De¬ 
pravities  of  the  Church.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xiv.  90 
As  some  Regions  have  their  proper  Vices.. so  they  have 
their  mental  depravities,  which  are  drawn  in  with  the  air  of 
their  Countrey.  1808  J.  Malcolm  Anecd.  London  18 thC. 
(Title-p.),  Anecdotes  of  the  Depravities,  Dresses  and  Amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Citizens  of  London. 

+  De*precable,  Ct.  Obs.  rare .  [In  form  ad.  L. 
deprecdbilis  that  may  be  entreated  (Vulgate)  ;  but 
in  sense  from  Deprecate  v.]  Capable  of  being, 
or  to  be,  deprecated. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  19  A  detestable  sin,  a  de- 
precable  punishment !  1648  Eikon  Bas.  149, 1  look  upon  the 
Temporal  Destruction  of  the  greatest  King  as  far  less.  de¬ 
precable  than  the  Eternal  Damnation  of  the  Meanest  Subject. 

-j-  De'precant,  ppl •  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dcprecant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  depreedri  to  Deprecate.]  Depre¬ 
cating. 
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1624  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  541  Meanes  and  causes  impe- 
trant,  or  deprecant,  to  appease  Gods  wrath.  Ibid.  549  By 
Satisfaction  he  vnderstandeth  deprecant  Satisfaction,  not 
compensant. 

Deprecate  (de’prilc^t),  v.  [f.  L.  deprecat -, 
ppl.  stem  of  deprecdrl  to  pray  (a  thing)  away,  to 
ward  off  by  praying,  pray  against,  f.  De-  I.  2  + 
prec  an  to  pray.] 

1.  trans.  To  pray  against  (evil) ;  to  pray  for  de¬ 
liverance  from  ;  to  seek  to  avert  by  prayer,  arch. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Meddling  Man  (Arb.)  89  Wise 
men  still  deprecate  these  mens  kindnesses.  1631  Gouge 
God's  Arrows  ii.  §3.  135  The  judgements  which  Salomon 
. .  earnestly  deprecateth  and  prayeth  against.  1633  Bp. 
Hall  Medit.  (1851)  153,  I  cannot  deprecate  thy  rebuke : 
my  sins  call  for  correction  :  but  I  deprecate  thine  anger. 
1778  Lowth  Trarisl.  Isaiah  xlvii.  11  Evil  shall  come  upon 
thee,  which  thou  shalt  not  know  how  to  deprecate.  1833 
Ht.  Martineau  Three  Ages  ii.  47  While  the  rest  of  the 
nation  were  at  church,  deprecating  God’s  judgments. 

1*2.  intr.  To  pray  {against).  Ohs.  rare. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  37  Where  we  are  to  deprecate. . 
against  dangers  of  waters,  let  us  commemorate  the  saving 
of  Noah  in  the  flood. 

3.  trans.  To  plead  earnestly  against ;  to  express 
an  earnest  wish  against  (a  proceeding)  ;  to  express 
earnest  disapproval  of  (a  course^plan,  purpose,  etc.). 

1641  J.  Shute  Sarah  <5-  Hagar  (1649)  133  Saint  Paul 
underlaketh  . .  that  he  shall  return  and  deprecate  his  fault. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.xix.  385  Other  accounts. . 
whose  verities  not  onely,  but  whose  relations  honest  minds 
doe  deprecate.  1659  Bp.  Walton  Consid.  Considered  v.  §2 
Cappellus.  .no  where  that  I  know  affirms  this,  but  rather 
deprecates  it  as  a  calumny.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews 
iv.  vi,  I  believe  . .  he'd  behave  so  that  nobody  should  depre¬ 
cate  what  I  had  done.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  389,  I  cannot 
help  deprecating  the  conduct  of  the  other  two  anatomists. 
1875.  Ouseley  Mus.  Form  xiii.  60  Such  a  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  1882  Times  5  Dec.  7 
To  deprecate  panic  is  an  excellent  counsel  in  itself. 

1*4.  To  make  prayer  or  supplication  to,  to  be¬ 
seech  (a  person).  Obs. 

1624  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  Pref.  10  You  haue  libertie  to 
deprecate  his  Gratious  Maiestie  to  forget  things  past.  1715- 
20  Pope  Iliad  ix.  236  Much  he  advised  them  all,  Ulysses 
most,  To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host.  1758  John¬ 
son  Idler  No.  11  P7  To  deprecate  the  clouds  lest  sorrow 
should  overwhelm  us,  is  the  cowardice  of  idleness.  1822  T. 
Taylor  Apuleius  75  But  the  most  iniquitous  woman,  falling 
at  his  knees,  deprecated  him  as  follows :  Why,  O  my  sone 
I  beseech  you,  do  you  give  [etc.]. 

fb.  absol.  To  make  supplication.  Obs. 

1625  Donne  Serm.  24  Feb.  (1626)  8  He  falls  vpon  his  face 
.  .and  laments,  and  deprecates  on  their  behalfe. 

1*  5.  To  call  down  by  prayer,  invoke  (evil).  Obs. 
1746  W.  Horsley  Fool  (1748)  I.  No.  16.  114  Deprecating 
on  unhappy  Criminals,  under  Sentence  of  Death,  all  the 
Mischief  they  can  think  of.  a  1790  Franklin  Antobiog. 
442  Upon  the  heads  of  these  very  mischievous  men  they 
deprecated  no  vengeance. 

Hence  Deprecated  ppl.  a .,  De  precating  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1768  C.  Shaw  Monody  \ ii.  61  Why.  .strike  this  deprecated 
blow  1  1839  Times  11  July  in  Spirit  Mctropol.  Consent. 
Press  (1840)  I.  158  To  persist  in  such  a  deprecated  and 
odious  innovation. 

Deprecatingly  (de-pnk^tiqli),  adv.  [f. De¬ 
precating  ppl.  a.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  deprecating 
manner. 

1837  Marryat  Dog-jhend  i.  10  ‘  O  Lord,  sir  !  let  me  off  this 
time,  it’s  only  a  soldier ',  said  S.  deprecatingly.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  in.  xix,  She  put  up  one  hand  deprecatingly 
to  arrest  Romola’s  remonstrance. 

Deprecation  (deprlk^-Jan).  [a.  F.  depreca¬ 
tion  (12th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  deprecation-em ,  n. 
of  action  from  deprecdrl  to  Deprecate.]  The 
action  of  deprecating. 

+  1.  Intercessory  prayer.  Obs.  [So  in  L.] 

1556  Lauder  Tractate  (1864)  19  The  deprecatioun  of  the 
maker  for  all  Catholyke  kyngis  and  prencis  and  thare  liegis. 

2.  Prayer  for  the  averting  or  removal  ( of  evil, 
disaster,  etc.). 

1596  J.  Norden  Progr.  Pietie  (1847)  12  Deprecation,  or  a 
Prayer  to  prevent  evils,  whereby  we  desire  God  to  remove  sin 
from  us  and  whatsoever  punishment  we  have  injustice  de¬ 
served.  1631  StarChamb.  Cases  (Camden)  87  My  Lord  Keeper 
answered  with  a  deprecation  :  God  forbid  that  Norfolke 
should  be  divided  in  custome  from  all  England.  1649 
Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  342  His  Deprecation  of  two  things, 
viz.  Present  evils,  and  Future  feares.  1673  True  Worship 
God  8  A  Confession  of  sin,  Deprecation  of  Gods  displeasure, 
Imploring  his  Mercy.  1754-8  T.  Newton  Prophecies, 
Daniel xiv.  221  If  there  shall  be  need  of  greater  intercession 
and  deprecation.  1856  J.  H.  Newman  Callista  xvi,  No 
reversal  or  respite  had  followed  their  most  assiduous  acts  of 
deprecation.  1892  W.  B.  Scott  Autob.  I.  xxiv.  343  The 
processional  deprecations  of  the  Devil  Worshippers. 

1*  b.  Formerly  :  Prayer  for  forgiveness.  Obs. 

1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.,  Deprecation,  supplication, 
or  requiring  of  pardon.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  6 
They  may  then  run  on  their  impious  courses  without  any 
repentance  or  deprecation. 

3.  Entreaty  or  earnest  desire  that  something  may 
be  averted  or  removed ;  earnest  expression  of  feel¬ 
ing  against  (a  proposal,  practice,  etc.). 

1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt ..  O.  T.  xx.  ix,  Deprecacions  of 
evil  to  a  malicious  man  are  no  better  than  advices.  1752 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  208  F7  The  censures  of  criticism, 
which,  however,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soften  by  a  formal 
deprecation.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  i,  [He]  turned  his 
.  .glassy  eye  on  the  frank  speaker  with  a  look  of  deprecation. 
1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  ii,  In  a  tone  of  gentle  deprecation. 


+  4.  Imprecation  :  curse.  Obs.  rare. 

1634  Buereton  Trav.  (1844)48  Her  sisterdenied,  and  with 
this  deprecation,  wished  if  she  had  any  bread,  that  it  might 
be  turned  into  a  stone.  <11804  W.  Gilpin  Serm.  III.  xi. 
(R.),  We  may  ..  apply  to  him  the  scriptural  deprecation, 
‘  He  that  withholdeth  his  corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him.’ 

Deprecative  (de'pnke’tiv),  a.  [a.  F.  ddpri- 
catif,  -ive  (13th  c.  in  Britton,  14th  c.  in  Hatzf.), 
ad.  L.  deprecativ-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  deprecdrl  to 
Deprecate  :  see  -ive.]  Having  the  quality  of  de¬ 
precating  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  deprecation,  f  a- 
Intercessory,  precative  {obs.).  b.  Praying  for  de¬ 
liverance  from  evil.  c.  Expressing  earnest  dis¬ 
approval  (of  a  proposal). 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  ix.  37  To  the,  thenne  . .  I  addresse 
my  thoughte  deprecatyue  . .  that  it  maye  playse  the  to 
entende  to  the  correction  of  the  maners  . .  of  our  matrones. 
a  1617  Bayne  Diocesans  Tryall  (1621)  58  They  imposed 
hands  even  on  Deaconesses,  where  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
considered  then  a  deprecative  gesture.  1672-5  T.  Comber 
Comp,  to  Temple  I.  752  (R.)  The  form  itself  is  very  ancient, 
consisting  . .  of  two  parts,  the  first  deprecative,  the  second 
indicative  ;  the  one  intreating  for  pardon,  the  other  dispens¬ 
ing  it.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVIII.  588  It  better  pleased 
his  deprecative  soul  to  put  them  in  an  empty  cigar-box. 

Hence  De  precatively  adv.,  in  a  deprecative 
manner  ;  in  the  way  of  entreaty  for  deliverance. 

1638  Penit.  Conf.  viii.  (1657)  270  The  form  of  absolution  is 
expressed  in  the  third  person  deprecatively.  1879  P.  R. 
Drummond  Perthshire  1.  xiv.  80  Looking  up  to  him  depre¬ 
catively,  he  said  [etc.]. 

Deprecator  (de’pri'kc'tai).  [a.  L.  deprecator , 
agent-n.  from  L.  deprecdrl  to  Deprecate.]  One 
who  deprecates  ;  +  a  petitioner  (obs.). 

1656  Trapp  Comm.  John  xiv.  16  And  he  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter.  Or,  pleader,  deprecator,  advocate.  1794 
T.  Taylor  Pansanias  I.  220  That  they  should  propitiate 
Jupiter,  and  employ  <Eacus  . .  as  their  deprecator. 

Deprecatory  (de'prz'kg'tari),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L. 
depreedtori-us,  f.  deprecator :  see  prec.  and  -ory. 
Cf.  F.  ddprecatoire  (15th  c.  in  Hatzf.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Serving  to  deprecate ;  that  prays  for 
deliverance  from  or  aversion  of  evil. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  21  Deprecatorie ,  in 
praying  for  pardon  of  a  thing  committed.  1622  Bacon 
Hen.  VII,  190  Bishop  Fox  . .  sent  many  humble  and  depre- 
catorie  letters  to  the  Scottish  King,  to  appease  him.  c  1630 
Donne  Serm.  1.  504  All  his  Prayer  . .  is  but  Deprecatory, 
he  does  hut  pray  that  God  will  forbeare  him.  1738  War- 
burton  Div.  Legat.  1. 11.  1.  89  Deprecatory  Rites  to  avert 
Evil. 

2.  Expressing  a  wish  or  hope  that  something 
feared  may  be  averted ;  deprecating  anticipated 
disapproval. 

1704  Swift  T.  Tub  iii.  (T.),  Before  I  had  performed  the 
due  discourses,  expostulatory,  supplicatory,  or  deprecatory, 
with  my  good  lords  the  criticks.  1838  Lytton  Leila  1.  v, 
The  Israelite  did  . .  seem  to  hear  this  deprecatory  remon¬ 
strance.  1871  H.  Ainsworth  Tower  Hill  1.  viii,  ‘  Your 
Grace  is  mistaken’,  observed  Cromwell,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xvi,  ‘  Oh  said  Rosamond, 
with  a  slight  deprecatory  laugh,  ‘  I  was  only  going  to  say 
that  we  sometimes  have  dancing.’ 

•f-jB.  sb.  A  deprecatory  word  or  expression.  Obs. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  i.  171  To  convey  his  Con- 
solatories,  Suasories,  Deprecatories.  a  1734  North  Exam. 
(1740)  343  Now  he  is  passive,  full  of  Deprecatories  and 
Apologetics. 

Hence  Deprecatorily  adv.,  in  a  deprecatory 
manner,  in  a  way  that  expresses  a  prayer  or  desire 
against  something. 

1873  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  388,  *  I  do  not  know',  said  Sir  William, 
deprecatorily,  ‘  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  down  so  low  as 
that.’ 

+  Depre*ce,  Obs.  rare.  [See  note  below.] 

trans.  ?  To  set  free  from  confinement  or  restraint ; 
to  release. 

c  1340  Gaw.  Gr.  Knt.  1219  Bot  wolde  }e,  lady  louely, 
pen  leue  me  grante,  &  deprece  your  prysoun  [prisoner],  & 
pray  hym  to  ryse. 

[Of  uncertain  etymology.  Deprece  occurs  in  the  same 
poem  as  a  spelling  of  Depress  v.,  but  no  sense  of  that  word 
suits  here.  OF.  had  despresser  to  free  from  a  press,  free 
from  pressure.  OF.  despriser  to  let  out  of  prison,  release 
from  confinement,  app.  agrees  in  sense,  but  not  in  form.] 

Deprece,  var.  of  Depress  v . 

Depreciant  (diprz-Jiant),  a.  [ad.  L.  depre- 
tidnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  depretidre  :  see  next.]  De¬ 
preciating. 

1885  F.  Hall  in  Nation  XL.  466/2  Who  is  so  superfluously 
self-depreciant  and  lowly-minded. 

Depreciate  (dfprrji«>t),  V.  Also  depretiate. 

[f.  L.  depreiidt-  (-cidt-),  ppl.  stem  of  depretidre  (in 
med.L.  commonly  spelt  deprecidre),  f.  De-  I.  i  + 
pretium  price.  Cf.  mod.F.  dtpricier  (Diet.  Acad. 
1762).] 

1.  trans .  To  lower  in  value,  lessen  the  value  of. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  x.  205  A  method . .  which 
much  depreciates  the  esteeme  and  value  of  miracles.  1664 
Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  53  As  these  dioptrical  Glasses,  do 
heighten  and  illustrate  the  Works  of  Nature,  so  do  they  . . 
disparage  and  depretiate  those  of  Art.  1739  Cibber  Apol. 
v.  102  Booth  thought  it  depreciated  the  Dignity  of  Tragedy 
to  raise  a  Smile.  1862  Fraser's  Mag.  Nov.  631  Our  archi¬ 
tectural  reputation,  never  high,  is  still  more  depreciated  by 
the  building  at  South  Kensington. 

b.  spec .  To  lower  the  price  or  market  value  of; 
to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  (money). 


1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Depretiate ,  to  make  the  price  less, 
to  make  cheaper.  1719  W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade  358  That 
we  shall  ..  Depretiate  our  Silver  Standard.  1782  Paine 
Let.  Abbe  Raynal{i7Qi)  25  Every  man  depreciated  his  own 
money  by  his  own  consent.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  111.  xiii, 
It  is  true  that  suspension  of  the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie, 
did  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  depreciate  the  cur¬ 
rency.  1893  Bitiiell  Counting-House  Diet.  s.v.  Depre¬ 
ciation,  Bank  Notes  or  State  Notes  are  depreciated  in  value 
when  issued  against  a  small  reserve  of  bullion. 

2.  To  lower  in  estimation  ;  to  represent  as  of  less 
value  ;  to  underrate,  undervalue,  belittle. 

1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  <J-  Qual.  To  Rdr.,  Where  . . 
I  do  indefinitely  depretiate  Aristotle’s  Doctrine,  I  would  be 
understood  to  speak  of  his  Physicks.  1704  Hearne  Duct. 
Hist .  (1714)  I.  262  Alexander  ..  began  to  extoll  his  own 
Actions,  and  to  depritiate  those  of  his  Father  Philip.  1769 
Jimius  Lett.  ii.  13  His  bounty  . .  this  writer  would  in  vain 
depreciate.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  in.  ix,  I  don’t  like  to 
hear  you  depreciate  yourself.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  11  Pleasure  [by  Plato]  is  depreciated  as  relative,  while 
good  is  exalted  as  absolute. 

absol,  1751  Johnson  Rajnblcr  No.  93  F  13  The  duty  of 
criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate  nor  dignify  by  partial  re¬ 
presentations.  1804  Man  in  Moon  No.  24.  189  He  de¬ 
preciates  from  the  merits  of  the  very  man  he  had  praised 
before.  1882  A.  W.  Ward  Dickens  iii.  54  At  the  bottom 
lay  a  desire  to  depreciate. 

3.  intr.  To  fall  in  value,  to  become  of  less  worth. 

a  1790  Franklin  Autobiog.  (1889)  118  The  wealthy  inhabi¬ 
tants  oppos'd  . .  all  paper  currency,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  would  depreciate.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  439 
This  breed  of  horses  has  much  depreciated  of  late.  1858 
De  Quincey  Wks.  (1862)  V.  62  Actually  to  have  depreciated 
as  he  grew  older  and  better  known  to  the  world.  1884 
Manch.  Exanz.  8  May  5/3  Conditions  which  caused  property 
to  depreciate. 

Depreciated  (d/prrji^'ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ed.]  Lowered  in  value  or  estimation. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  345  Receiving  in  money  and  account¬ 
ing  in  depreciated  paper.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  323 
Old  specie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency. 
1836  H.  Coleridge  North.  Worthies (1852)  I.  38  The  depre¬ 
ciated  value  of  estates  and  personal  effects,  i860  Motley 
Netherl.  (1868)  II.  ix.  33  Growing  rich,  .on  his  profits  from 
paying  the  troops  in  depreciated  coin. 

Depreciating,  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.]  The  action 
of  lowering  in  value,  price,  or  estimation  ;  depre¬ 
ciation. 

1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  I.  14 1  A  wilful  depretiating  of 
one’s  own  Worth.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  282  What¬ 
ever  tends  to  the  destruction,  or  depreciating  the  value,  of 
the  inheritance.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  403 
Open  depreciatings  and  ridicule  can  do  no  good. 

Depreciating,  ppl.  a.  [-ing2.]  That  de¬ 
preciates  :  that  lessens  or  seeks  to  lower  the  value 
of  anything  ;  that  is  declining  in  value. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  323  This  depreciating  paper 
currency  was  almost  the  only  medium  of  trade.  1837  Whew- 
ell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  iii.  139  The  depreciating 
manner  in  which  he  [Delambre]  habitually  speaks  of.  .astro¬ 
nomers.  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  xii.  §  4,  I  never 
heard  him  say  one  depreciating  word  of  living  man. 

Hence  Depreciatingly  adv.,  in  a  depreciating 
manner ;  disparagingly. 

1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XV.  328  That  gentleman  spoke  of  the 
National  Gallery  very  depreciatingly.  1859  F.  Hall 
Vdsavadatta  Pref.  22  note,  A  poet  self-depreciatingly  de¬ 
clares  [etc.].  1868  M.  Pattison  A  cadem.  Org.  ii.  35  Literary 
men  . .  are  apt  to  think  depreciatingly  of  the  clergy  as  a 
class. 

Depreciation  (dlprrJV’Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  Depreciate  v.  :  so  mod.F.  depreciation  (1784 
in  Hatzf. ).]  The  action  of  depreciating. 

1.  Lowering  of  value ;  fall  in  the  exchangeable 
value  (of  money). 

1767  Franklin  Wks.  (1887)  IV.  90  A  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  1796  Morse  A  ?ner.  Geog.  1. 323  The  depreciation 
continued  . .  until  seventy,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nominal  paper  dollars,  were  hardly  an  equivalent  for  one 
Spanish  milled  dollar.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  ix.  225 
A  great  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  morals  among  the 
people.  1879  H.  Fawcett  in  19 th  Cent.  Feb.  200  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  most  serious  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  silver  when  compared  with  gold. 

2.  Lowering  in  estimation ;  disparagement. 

1790  Bp.  T.  Burgess  Serm.  Drum.  Christ ,  Note  iii,  Dan¬ 
gerous  . .  to  form  comparisons,  .where  the  preference  of  one 
tends  to  the  depreciation  of  the  other.  1831  Lamb  Elia , 
Ellistoniana,  Resentment  of  depreciations  done  to  his  more 
lofty  intellectual  pretensions.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem. 
lxxxvi,  She  never  said  a  word  in  depreciation  of  Dorothea. 

Depreciative  (d/prf-JDtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  depretiat- 
(see  Depreciate  v.)  +  -ive.]  Characterized  by 
depreciating  ;  given  to  depreciation  ;  depreciatory. 

1836  in  Smart,  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Depredator  (diprrjii^'tsi).  [a.  L.  depretidtor 
(1 deprec -)  (Tertull.),  agent-n.  f.  depretidre  to  De¬ 
preciate.]  One  who  depreciates. 

1799  V.  Knox  Consid.  Lord s  Supper  ( R.),  The  depreciators 
of  the  Eucharist.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  3)  II. 
ix;.  387  Depreciators  of  Harold.  1875  Jevons  Money  vii.  66 
Kings  have  been  the  most  notorious  false  coiners  and  de¬ 
preciators  of  the  currency. 

Depreciatory  (diprrj'iatari),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*depretiatori-us,  f.  depretidtor :  see  prec.  and 
•ory.]  Tending  to  depreciate;  of  disparaging 
tendency. 

1805  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  57  This  account .. is  too 
depredatory.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  59, 1  have  a  word 
to  say  . .  which  may  seem  to  be  depreciatory  of  legislators. 
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t  Depreciable,  a.  0/>s.  ff.  stem  of  L.  deprx- 
diire  or  F.  diprlder  (see  Depredate)  +  -bee.] 
Liable  to  be  preyed  upon  or  consumed. 

1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  iv.  ii.  201  The 
juyee  and  succulencies  of  the  body,  are  made  less  depred- 
able,  if  either  they  be  made  more  indurate,  or  more  dewy, 
and  oyly.  1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Deprcdable,  that  may 
be  robbed  or  spoiled. 

t  Depre'dar.  Sc.  Obs.  [agent-n.  f.  a  vb.  *de- 
prede ,  a.  F.  depr&der ,  ad.  L.  dcprxddre  to  De¬ 
predate  ;  perh.  directly  repr.  a  F.  * diprtdeur .] 
=  Depredator  ;  ravager. 

x535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  304  Tua  vneristin  kingis  .. 
Depredaris  alss  of  halie  kirk  also. 

Depredate  (de-pr/d^t),  v.  ff.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
deprxddre  to  pillage,  ravage,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  prsedare 
{-art)  to  make  booty  or  prey  of,  f.  prxda  booty, 
prey.  Cf.  F.  diprdder .] 

1 1.  trans.  To  prey  upon,  to  make  a  prey  of;  to 
plunder,  pillage.  Obs.  (or  nonce-wd .) 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  vi.  (1739)  30  That  cor¬ 
rupt  custom  or  practice  of  depredating  those  possessions 
given  to  a  holy  use.  1654  H.  L'Estrange  Chas.  /( 1655)  126 
Such  things  as  had  been  depredated  and  scrambled  away 
from  the  Crown  in  his  Fathers  minority.  1677  Hale  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  369  Animals,  .which  are  more  obnoxious 
to  be  preyed  upon  and  depredated.  [1886  Pall  Mall  G. 
2  Oct.  4/1  These  animals  [tigers  and  leopards]  are  common 
in  Corea,  and  depredate  the  inhabitants  in  winter.] 

t  b.  fig.  To  consume  by  waste.  Obs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  299  It  [Exercise]  maketh  the  Substance 
of  the  Body  more  Solid  and  Compact ;  and  so  less  apt  to  be 
Consumed  and  Depredated  by  the  Spirits.  1662  H.  Stubbe 
Did.  Nectar  iii.  65  They  do  depredate,  and  dissolve,  byway 
of  colliquation,  the  flesh. 

2.  inlr.  To  make  depredations,  {affected.) 

1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  {1813)  I.  250  If 
none  are  allowed  to  depredate  on  the  fortunes  of  others. 
i799~i8°5  S.  Turner  Anglo-Sax.  (1836)  I.  iv.  iii.  283  Rag- 
nar  Lodbrog  depredated  with  success  on  various  parts  of 
Europe.  1888  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  20  Oct.  2/4  Wolves  . . 
invade  farm  yards  and  depredate  upon  chickens  and  calves. 

Depredation  (deptzcD'-Jbn).  [a.  F.  depreda¬ 
tion,  in  15th  c.  dcpredacion  (Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  deprx- 
ddtion-em  plundering,  n.  of  action  from  deprxddre  : 
see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  a  prey  of ;  plundering, 
pillaging,  ravaging ;  also,  f  plundered  or  pillaged 
condition  (obs.). 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  343/2  Somme  . .  seyng  his  depre- 
dacion  entryd  in  to  his  hows  by  nyght  and  robbed  hym.  1494 
Fabyan  Citron,  vii.  354  By  yJ  depredacion  &  brennynge 
of  our  manours.  1618  Jas.  I  in  Fortcsc.  Papers  (Camden) 
58  Touching  his  [Raleigh’s]  actes  of  hostilitie,  depredation, 
abuse  . .  of  our  Commission.  1783  Johnson  Lett,  to  Mi's. 
Thrale  1  July,  Till  the  neighbourhood  should  have  lost  its 
habits  of  depredation.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Ireland  vi.  92 
When  he  heard  of  the  acts  of  malice  and  depredation. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  (See  quot.) 

1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  278  Depredation  or  Her- 
ship ,  is  the  offence  of  driving  away  numbers  of  cattle  or 
other  bestial,  by  the  masterful  force  of  armed  persons.  .The 
punishment  is  capital. 

c.  An  act  of  spoliation  and  robbery;  pi.  ravages. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VI /,  c.  9  Preamb.,  Robberies,  felonyes, 

depredacions,  riottes  and  other  greate  trespaces.  1611  Speed 
Theat.  Gt.  Brit,  xxviii.  (1614)  55/1  In  the  depredations  of 
the  Danes.  1688  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  383  For  redressing 
the  depredations  and  robberies  by  the  Highland  Clans.  1798 
Ferriar  Illnstr.  Sterne  vi.  169  Sterne  truly  resembled 
Shakespeare’s  Biron,  in  the  extent  of  his  depredations  from 
other  writers.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  vii.  202 
Subject  . .  to  continual  depredations  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bedouins. 

2.  Jig.  f  a.  Consumption  or  destructive  waste  of 
the  substance  of  anything.  Obs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  91  The  Speedy  Depredation  of  Air 
upon  Watery  Moisture,  and  Version  of  the  same  into  Air, 
appeareth  in  . .  the  sudden  discharge  . .  of  a  little  Cloud  of 
Breath,  or  Vapour,  from  Glass.  1650  tr.  Bacons  Life  <$• 
Death  Pref.  3  The  one  touching  the  ^Consumption,  or  De¬ 
predation,  of  the  Body  of  Man  ;  The  other,  touching  the 
Reparation,  and  Renovation  of  the  same.  1651  Biggs  New 
Disp.  f  124  The  depraedation  of  the  strength,  and  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  bodies. 

b.  pi.  Destructive  operations,  ravages  (of  disease, 
physical  agents). 

1663  Cowley  Death  Mrs.  K.  Philips  4  Cruel  Disease  ! . .  the 
fairest  Sex  . .  thy  Depredations  most  do  vex.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  74  P2  Peevishness  . .  may  be  considered  as 
the  canker  of  life,  that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations. 
1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  11.  xxvii.  51  [They]  perished  .. 
by  the  depredations  of  the  lava. 

Hence  Depreda  tionist,  one  who  practises  or 
approves  of  depredations. 

1828  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  X.  581  The  enemies  of  the 
people  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  depredationists 
..and  the  oppressionists. 

Depredator  (de’pr/d^tai).  [a.  L.  depredator, 
agent-n.  from  depreddre  (see  Depredate)  ;  perh. 
immed.  ad.  F.  ddprtdatcnr  (14th  c.  in  Hatzf., 
not  in  Cotgr.  1611,  in  Diet.  Acad.  1798).]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  preys  upon  or  makes  depreda¬ 
tions  ;  a  ravager,  plunderer,  pillager. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  492  They  be  both  great  Depre- 
datours  of  the  Earth.  1646  J.  Hall  Horse  Vac .  143  Hawking 
. .  is  . .  a  generous  exercise,  as  well  for  variety  of  deprae- 
datore  as  preys.  1799-1805  S.  Turner  Anglo-Sax.  (1836) 
I.  in.  i.  154  They  had  been  but  petty  and  partial  depre¬ 
dators.  1814  Scorr  IVav.  xv,  The  depredators  were  twelve 


Highlanders.  1851  Beck's  Florist  100  If  you  should  be 
annoyed  by  a  small  black  insect  . .  use  every  means  to  en¬ 
courage  the  plants  . .  by  brushing  the  depredators  from  the 
points  of  the  shoots. 

Depredatory  (d/pre’datari,  de’prid^tari),  a. 
[f.  L.  type  *  deprxdalori-us,  f.  depredator  :  see 
prec.  and  -ory.]  Characterized  by  depredation  ; 
plundering,  laying  waste. 

1651  tr.  Bacon's  Life  <5*  Death  38  That  the  Spirits  and  Aire 
in  their  actions  may  be  the  less  depredatory.  1771  Mac- 
pherson  Introd.  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  29  The  irruption  of  the 
Cimbri  was  not  merely  depredatory.  1799-1805  S.  Turner 
Anglo-Sax.  (1836)  I.  iii.  i.  149  More  fortunate  than  their  de¬ 
predatory  countrymen  who  had  preceded  them. 

t  Depre  dicate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  I.  3  + 
Predicate  v.]  To  proclaim  aloud ;  call  out ; 
celebrate. 

1550  Veron  Godly  Sayings  (1846)  148  Do  not  nowe  the 
enemyes  of  the  truth  . .  as  they  are  syttyng  on  theyr  ale 
benches,  depredycate  and  saye  :  Where  is  extortyon, 
bryberye  and  pyllynge  nowe  a  dayes  most  used?  1659 
Hammond  On  Ps.  Annot.  1  The  Hebrew  . .  which  in  Piel 
signifies  to  praise,  or  celebrate,  or  deprzedicate.  1674  Hick¬ 
man  Quinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  237,  I  wish  . .  that  he  had  not 
depredicated  the  invincible  constancy  of  Mr.  Barret,  as  he 
doth. 

+  Deprehend  (depr/hemd),  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
deprehend-ere  to  take  or  snatch  away,  seize,  catch, 
detect,  etc.,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  prehend-ere  to  lay  hold 
of,  seize.] 

1.  trans.  To  seize,  capture  ;  to  arrest,  apprehend. 

1532  More  Confut.  Barnes  viii.  Wks.  758/1  He  would 

. .  cause  them  to  be  deprehended  and  taken,  a  1572  Knox 
Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  6  About  the  year  of  God  1431,  was 
deprehended  in  the  Universitie  of  Sanctandrose,  one  named 
Pauli  Craw,  a  Bohame  . .  accused  of  heresye.  a  1639  Spot- 
tiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)390  With  him  were  de¬ 
prehended  divers  missive  Letters  . .  signed  by  the  Earl.  1657 
S.  Purchas  Pol.  Flying  Ins.  1.  v.  11  Least  they  should  be 
deprehended  for  theeves.  1834  Hogg  Mora  Campbell  638 
Two  wives  at  once  to  deprehend  him. 

2.  To  catch  or  detect  (a  person)  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  some  evil  or  secret  deed  ;  to  take  by 
surprise. 

1529  More  Cotnf:  agst.  Trib.  1.  Wks.  1148/1  [Achan] 
myghte  wel  see  that  he  was  deprehended  and  taken  agaynst 
hys  wyl.  1543  Grafton  Contn.  Harding  583  Yf  he  were 
deprehended  in  lyke  cryme.  1574  Whitgift  Def.  A  unsw. 
ii.  Wks.  1851  I.  272  Touching  the  woman  deprehended  in 
adultery.  1622  Donne  Serin,  i.  6  When  Moses  came  down 
from  God,  and  deprehended  the  people  in  that  Idolatry  to 
the  Calfe.  1677  Cary  Chronol.  11. 11.  iii.  iii.  228  Being  de¬ 
prehended  a  Confederate  with  So,  King  of  ./Egypt . .  this 
stirred  up  the  King  of  Assyria  against  him. 
b.  To  convict  or  prove  guilty  (< rf). 

1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Ann.  iii.  xi.  (1622)80  Noting  the 
countenance,  and  the  feare  of  euerie  one  of  such,  which 
should  be  deprehended  of  this  shamefull  lauishing. 

3.  To  detect  or  discover  (anything  concealed  or 
liable  to  escape  notice). 

1523  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  105  The  more  the  said  Breve 
cometh  unto  light  . .  the  more  falsities  may  be  deprehended 
therein.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  430  The  fraud . . 
is  easily  deprehended,  for  both  the  odour  and  the  colour  are 
different  from  the  true  amber.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  98  The 
Motions  of  the  Minute  Parts  of  Bodies  . .  are  Invisible,  and 
incurre  not  to  the  Eye  ;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  deprehended 
by  Experience,  a  1683  Whichcote  Serm.  (1698)  22  If  it  [our 
Religion]  had  been  a  Cheat  and  an  imposture  it  would  have 
been  deprehended  in  length  of  Time. 

b.  With  subord.  cl. 

1531  Elyot  Gov .  1.  xiv,  In  the  bokes  of  Tulli,  men  may 
deprehende,  that  in  hym  lacked  nat  the  knowlege  of 
geometrye,  ne  musike,  ne  grammer.  1663  Blair  Aiitobiog. 
vii.  (1848)  89  We  deprehended  it  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  1675 
R.  Vaughan  Coinage  30  Easily  deprehend  if  there  be  mixture 
of  allay  amongst  it. 

Hence  f  Deprehe'nded  ppl.  a.,  caught  in  the  act. 

1655  Jer.  Taylor  Unum  Neccss.  ix.  §  1  (R.)  Of  the  thief 
on  the  cross  and  the  deprehended  adultress.  1660  —  Duct . 
Dubit.  iii.  i.  rule  1  §  12. 

t  Deprehe'ndible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deprehen- 
dere  +  -bie.]  Capable  of  being  detected. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godliness  vii.  ii.  288  The  foolery  of  it 
[is]  still  more  palpably  deprehendible. 

+  Deprehensible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Lydeprehens-, 
ppl.  stem  of  deprehend-ere  +  -BLE.]  =  prec. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  iii.  iii.  (1712)  94  His  presence 
was  palpably  deprehensible  by  many  freaks  and  pranks 
that  he  played.  1660  N.  Ingelo  Beiitivolio  «$*  Urania  11. 
(1682)  61  Operations  which  are  Regular  and  deprehensible 
by  Reason. 

Hence  +  Deprehensibleness  ;  J*  Deprehe  n- 
sibly  adv. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  1.  11.  viii.  p  13  Which  if  they  doe 
very  grossely  and  deprehensibly  here.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II, 
Deprehensibleness ,  capableness  of  being  caught  or  under¬ 
stood. 

t  Deprehe’lision.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deprehension- 
em ,  n.  of  action  from  deprehendere  to  Deprehend.] 
The  action  of  catching  or  taking  in  the  act ;  de¬ 
tection  ;  arrest. 

1527  Knight  in  J.  S.  Brewer  Reign  Hen.  VIII ,  xxviii. 
(1884)  II.  190  That  it  be  not  in  any  wise  known  that  the 
said  . .  deprehension  should  come  by  the  King.  1612-5  Bp. 
Hall  Contempl N.  T.  iv.  xv,  To  be  taken  in  the  very  act 
was  no  part  of  her  sin  . .  yet  her  deprehension  is  made  an 
aggravation  of  her  shame.  1630  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  269 
The  next  step  is  for  deprehension,  or  conviction.  1649  Jer. 
Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  xwi.  p  9  We  must  conceal  our  actions 
from  the  surprises  and  deprehensions  of  Suspition. 


+  Depre'nsible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deprend-Sre, 
deprens-  shortened  form  of  depreliendSre,  etc.]  = 
Deprehensible  ;  capable  of  being  detected. 

1648  Sir  W.  Petty  Advice  to  Hartlib  15  Such  [qualities] 
as  at  e  not  discernible  by  sense,  or  deprensible  by  Certaine 
Experiments. 

+  Depression.  Obs.  [cf.  prec.]  —  Deprehen¬ 
sion. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  vi.-vii.  214  Shame  and 
deprension  is  a  better  friend. 

Depress  (d/pre*s),  v.  Also  4  depres(e,  de- 
prece,  5-7  depresse,  (6  dyprease).  [a.  OF. 
depresser  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  type  *depressare  (It.  de¬ 
press  are),  freq.  of  depnmere  to  press  down. 
(Cf.  pressdre  freq.  of  premiere  in  L.  use.)  In  Eng. 
taken  as  the  repr.  of  L.  deprimere ,  ppl.  stem 
depress- .] 

f  1.  trans.  To  put  down  by  force,  or  crush  in 
a  contest  or  struggle ;  to  overcome,  subjugate, 
vanquish.  Obs. 

ci22$E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  777  And  J?ou  con  alle  \>o  dere 
out-dryf,  And  fro  bat  maryag  al  o[>er  depres.  c  1340  Gaw. 
<$■  Gr.  Knt.  6  Ennias  be  aj?el  and  his  highe  kinde,  pat  sipen 
depreced  prouinces.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  145  The 
dogges..be  so  greete  and  feerse  that  thei  depresse  bulles 
and  peresche  lyones.  1529  Frith  Pistle  to  Chr.  Rdr.  (1829) 
464  Her  seed  shall  depress  &  also  break  thy  head.  1671 
Milton  Samson  1698  So  virtue. .  Depressed  and  overthrown, 
as  seem’d  ..  Revives,  reflourishes.  1675  tr.  Machiavelli's 
Prince  iii.  (Rtldg.  1883)  20  The  kingdom  of  the  Macedonians 
was  depress’d  and  Antiochus  driven  out. 

J*b.  To  press  hard;  to  ply  closely  with  ques¬ 
tions,  entreaties,  etc.  Obs.  rare . 

t'1340  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1770  pat  prince  [=princess]  of 
pris  clepresed  hym  so  jnkke  . .  bat  necle  hym  bi-houed  0|?er 
lach  ber  hir  luf,  ober  to-day  refuse. 

2.  To  press  down  (in  space).  Often  more  widely  : 
To  force,  bring,  move,  or  put  into  a  lower  position 
by  any  physical  action  ;  to  lower. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  134  b,  As  the  belowes, 
the  more  they  depresse  the  flame,  the  more  the  fyre  en- 
creaseth.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  61  Needles 
which  stood  before  . .  parallel  unto  the  Horizon,  being 
vigorously  excited,  incline  and  bend  downeward,  depressing 
the  North  extreame  below  the  Horizon.  1665  Hooke 
M icrogr.  17  The  globular  figure.,  will  be  deprest  into  the 
Elliptico-spherical.  1692  in  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman  s  Gram. 
11.  iii.  92  A  Gunner’s  Quadrant  to  level,  elevate,  or  depress 
his  Gun.  1751  Chambers  Cycl. ,  Depression  of  the  Pole , 
So  many  degrees  as  you  . .  travel  from  the  pole  towards  the 
equator ;  so  many  you  are  said  to  depress  the  pole,  because 
it  becomes  . .  so  much  lower  or  nearer  the  horizon.  1774  J. 
Bryant  Myihol.  I.  321  The  Palm  was  supposed  to  rise  under 
a  weight ;  and  to  thrive  in  proportion  to  its  being  depressed. 
1822  Imison  Sc.  Art  I.  184  Alternately  raising  and  de¬ 
pressing  the  piston.  1855  Bain  Senses  <§•  hit.  11.  ii.  §  13 
The  sensation  of  a  weight  depressing  the  hand.  1880 
Gunther  Fishes  41  The  spines  can  be  erected  or  depressed 
at  the  will  of  the  fish. 

3.  fig.  To  lower  in  station,  fortune,  or  influence  ; 
to  put  down,  bring  low,  humble.  Now  rare. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  15  b,  Now  they  lyfte  up 
man  to  honours  &  dignitees,  &  anone  they  depresse  hym  as 
lowe  in  mysery.  1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  Wks.  1738  I. 
321  By  depressing  . .  their  King  far  below  the  rank  of  a 
Subject  to  the  condition  of  a  Captive.  1701  Swift  Contests 
Nobles Sj  Com.,  ii,  Marius . .  used  all  endeavours  for  depressing 
the  nobles,  and  raising  the  people.  1777  Robertson  Hist. 
Amer.  (1778)  II.  vii.  280  A  people  depressed  into  the  lowest 
state  of  subjection.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz .  I.  vii.  457  Each 
of  these  vast  measures  has  depresssed  a  powerful  party. 

+  b.  To  keep  down,  repress,  restrain  from  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  to  put  down,  suppress  ;  to  oppress.  Obs. 

a  1562  in  G.  Cavendish  tVolsey  (1818)  I.  543,  I  request  his 
grace,  .that  he  haue  a  vigilant  eye  to  depress  this  newe  sorte 
of  Lutherans,  that  it  doe  not  encrease.  1605  Verstegan  Dec. 
Intell.  vi.  (1628)  182  The  Conqueror  . .  had  no  reason  by  still 
depressing  the  English  to  prouoke  them  to  breake  all 
bounds  of  obedience.  1617  Fletcher  Valent inian  1.  iii, 
Pray,  Depress  your  spirit.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  1.  52 
Therefore  depress  Vice  and  cherish  Virtue.  1773  J.  Ross 
Fratricide  iv.  544  (MS.)  He.  .stands.  .Depressing  the  keen 
smugglings  of  his  breast.  1861  O  Curry  Lect.  MS.  Materials 
263  The  descendants  of  the  earlier  colonists,  depressed  and 
enslaved  by  their  conquerors. 

+  4.  To  bring  down  in  estimation  or  credit ;  to 
depreciate,  disparage.  Obs. 

1550  Crowley  Epigr.  898  But  other  mens  doynges  they 
wyll  euer  dyprease,  For  other  can  do  nought  that  may  theyr 
mynde  please.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  vii.  §  1  They 
which  disgrace  or  depresse  the  credit  of  others.  1659  bp. 
Walton  Consid.  Considered  11.  xv,  He  . .  seeks  to  depresse 
the  worth  of  the  book.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  423  Raise  or 
depress  the  Character  of  a  Man  of  Letters.  1791  Mackintosh 
Viitd.  Gallics  310  The  frantic  loyalty  which  depressed 
Paradise  Lost. 

+  b.  To  lower  in  dignity,  make  undignified  ;  to 
debase.  Obs. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  1.  vi.  21  If  such  abilities  depresse 
not  themselves  by  meane  subjects,  but  keep  up  the  gravity  of 
their  stiles.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  39  f  6,  I  prefer  a  noble 
1  Sentiment  that  is  depressed  with  homely  Language,  infinitely 
before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown  up  with  all  the  Sound  and 
Energy  of  Expression. 

5.  To  lower  or  bring  down  in  force,  vigour, 
activity,  intensity,  or  amount ;  to  render  weaker  or 
less  ;  to  render  dull  or  languid. 

Now  usually  in  relation  to  trade,  etc.,  in  which  use  it  is 
often  associated  with  sense  6. 

1647  May  Hist.  Pari.  1.  ix.  no  Which  must  needs 
depresse  the  strength  of  England,  and  keepe  it  from 
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so  much  greatnesse.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  241  r  1  Wine 
..  raises  the  Imagination,  and  depresses  Judgment.  1802 
Med .  Jr nl.  VIII.  78  That  accumulation  of  faeces,  which 
tends  to  depress  and  greatly  impede  the  functions.  1831 
Brewster  Optics  xxviii.  233  It  depresses  the  tints  in 
the  two  quadrants  which  the  axis  of  the  plate  crosses.  1878 
Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  122  When  the  trade  is  depressed, 
and  when  wages  and  interest  are  low. 

b.  To  lower  in  pitch,  to  flatten  (the  voice,  or  a 
musical  note). 

1530  Palsgr.  48  Whan  the  redar  hath  lyft  up  his  voyce  at 
the  soundyng  of  the  said  vowel,  .he  shal,  whan  he  commeth 
to  the  last  sillable,  depresse  his  voyce  agayne.  1824  Scott 
Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  He  commenced  his  tale.. in  a  distinct 
..tone  of  voice,  which  he  raised  and  depressed  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill.  1878  W.  H.  Stone  Set.  Basis  Music  v.  53 
I  f  then  we  make  each  of  the  four  fifths  one-fourth  of  a  comma 
flat,  the  resulting  third  is  depressed  a  whole  comma. 

0.  To  bring  into  low  spirits,  cast  down  mentally, 
dispirit,  deject,  sadden.  (The  chief  current  use.) 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  in.  (1676)  209/1  Hope 
refresheth  as  much  as  misery  depresseth.  c  1698  Locke 
Cond.  Underst.  §  30  Others  . .  depress  their  own  minds, 
despond  at  the  first  difficulty.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  249 
r  5  The  Gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  Mind  and  damp 
our  Spirits.  1806  J.  Forbes  Lett.  fr.  France  II.  321  We 
came . .  amidst  rain  and  wind,  and  depressed  by  ill-forebodings. 
1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xi,  ‘This  house  depresses  and 
chills  one said  Kate. 

+  7.  Alg.  To  reduce  to  a  lower  degree  or  power. 
1673  Wallis  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  561  The 
method  of  depressing  biquadratic  equations  to  quadratic. 
1674  Jeake  A rith.  (1696)  372  The  Quotients  being  depressed 
by  Reduction  in  Species,  may  be  brought  to.  .gjf-f  f.  1816 
tr.  Lacroix  s  Diff.  <$•  Int.  Calculus  103  This  formula  furnishes 
the  means  of  depressing  to  unity  the  index  of  the  denom¬ 
inator. 

+  Depre'ss,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  i lepress- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  deprimere  :  seeprec.]  =  Depressed. 

<.  1660  Hammond  IVks  I.  259  (R.)  If  the  seal  be  depress  or 
hollow,  ’tis  lawful  to  wear,  but  not  to  seal  with  it. 

Depressant  (dipre'sant),  a.  and  sl>.  Med.  [f. 
Depress  v.  :  see  -ant  l.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  lowering  the 
activity  of  the  vital  functions  ;  sedative. 

1887  A  thensum  13  Aug.  217/1  The  depressant  and  narcotic 
action.  1892  N.  Moore  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXIX.  221/1 
The  depressant  treatment  of  fever. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  or  agent  having  this  quality ; 
a  sedative. 

1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder  267  The  heart’s  action  is  reduced 
with  aconite  and  other  depressants.  1890  Standard  19  Nov. 
3/6  Malaria  and  heat  are  remarkable  depressants. 

Depressed  (dipie'st,  poet,  dipre’sed),  ppl.  a. 
Also  7-9  deprest.  [f.  Depress  v.  +  -ed  h] 

1.  Pressed  down  ;  put  or  kept  down  by  pressure 
or  force. 

1609  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  v.  i,  Close  smothered  lay  the  lowe 
depressed  fire.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  191  The 
deeper  any  body  sinks,  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  of 
the  depressed  fluid  beneath. 

b.  Her.  =DeBRUISED.  (In  mod.  Diets.) 

2.  Lowered,  sunken,  or  low  in  position ;  lower 
than  the  general  surface  :  opp.  to  elevated. 

1658  Willsforo  Natures  Secrets  71  High  exalted  places, 
and  low  depressed  dales.  1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  De¬ 
pressed  Gun ,  any  piece  of  ordnance  having  its  mouth 
depressed  below  the  horizontal  line.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv. 
ii.  13  In  the  centre  of  the  old  depressed  crateral  plain. 

3.  Having  a  flattened  or  hollowed  form,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  downward  pressure  ;  spec. 
said  of  /convex  things  which  are  flattened  verti¬ 
cally  (opposed  to  Compressed)  ;  e.  g.  a  depressed 
arch . 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.s.v.  Leaf,  Depressed  Leaf 
one  which  has  the  mark  of  an  impression  on  one  side.  1828 
Stark  Elent .  Nat.  Hist.  I.  266  Chelidones.  Bill  very  short, 
much  depressed.  1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  v.  (1858)  56  Legumes 
snail-shaped,  depressed-cylindrical.  1874  Lubbock  Orig. 
Met.  Ins.  i.  17  The  larva  of  Coccinella . .  is  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed. 

4.  Jig.  Lowered  in  force,  amount,  or  degree. 

1832  De  la  Beche  Gcol.  Man.  7  Alternately  . .  under  the 
influence  of  a  raised  and  a  depressed  temperature. 

+  b.  Astrol.  Opposed  to  exalted.  Obs. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Thebes  1.  (1561)  Venus  directe,  and  contrari- 
ous  and  depressed  in  Mercurious  hous. 

+  c.  Low  in  moral  quality,  debased.  Obs. 

1647  JER«  Taylor  Lib.  Propli.  xx.  F7  These  Propositions 
[e.  g.  ‘  the  Pope  may  Dispense  with  all  oaths  ’]  are  so  deprest. 
1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  182  That  doth  much  more 
argue  a  depressed  soul  than  an  elevated  fancy. 

5.  Brought  low,  oppressed,  dejected,  downcast, 
etc. ;  esp.  in  low  spirits. 

1621  Burton  A  not.  Mel.  11.  ii.  vi.  ii,  A  good  Orator  alone. . 
can  comfort  such  as  are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed. 
£1790  Willock  Voy.  28  America  ..  stands  ready  to  receive 
the  persecuted  and  depressed  of  every  country.  1792  Cow- 
per  Let.  to  Bagot  8  Nov.,  My  spirits  have  been  more 
depressed  than  is  common,  even  with  me.  1818  Miss  Fer- 
rier  Marriage  xxi,  Mrs.  Lennox,  .seemed  more  than  usually 
depressed.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref  II.  199  The 
fall  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  the  depressed  state  of 
the  nobility  in  general.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  Ixxxi, 
I  thought  he  looked  rather  battered  and  depressed. 

Depressedly  (cUpre-stli,  -pre'sedli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  depressed  manner. 

1842  Sowkrby  in  Proc.  Berzu.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  x.  33 
Shell  clypeiform  or  depressedly  conical.  1880  F.  H.  Bur¬ 
nett  LoJiisiana  9  *  Yes’,  the  girl  replied  depressedly. 


Depressible  (d/pre'sib’l),  a.  [f.  L.  depress-, 
ppl.  stem  of  deprimere  (see  Depress  v.)  +  -ble.] 
Capable  of  being  depressed  (lit.  and  Jig.). 

i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Breakf-t.  v.  121  She  is  one  of 
those  young  persons  . .  who  are  impressible  and  of  necessity 
depressible  when  their  nervous  systems  are  overtasked.  1881 
Gunther  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  654/2  They  [the  hinged  teeth 
of  fishes]  are,  however,  depressible  in  one  direction  only. 

Depressing  (dipre'siq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Depress 
v.  -f  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Depress; 
depression. 

1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1.  iv.  (1648)25  In  the  depress¬ 
ing,  or  elevating  . .  of  any  weight.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp. 
Phys.  Meclt.  ix.  69  Upon  the  quick  depressing  of  the 
Sucker. 

Depressing,  ppl.  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  depresses 
(see  the  verb) ;  usually  in  fig.  senses,  esp.  6 ;  caus¬ 
ing  depression  or  lowness  of  spirits. 

1789  \V.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  467  Excessive  fear, 
grief,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  depressing 
passions.  1814  Scott  IVa v.  viii,  The  whole  scene  was 
depressing.  1882  Nares  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  205  A  lower 
studding-sail,  .is  a  depressing  sail. 

Hence  Depressingly  adv . 

1847  in  Craig.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Prad.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
369  The  lowering  of  the  external  temperature,  .acts  very 
depressingly  on  the  very  young  and  old.  1893  Nat.  Observer 
23  Dec.  137/2  An  effect  of  profound  isolation,  .depressingly 
real,  suddenly  encompassed  me. 

Depression  (dzpre’Jsn).  [ad.  L.  depressidn-em , 
n.  of  action  f.  deprimere  to  press  down,  depress : 
perh.  immed.  a.  F.  depression  (14th  c.  in  Hatzf.).] 
The  action  of  depressing,  or  condition  of  being 
depressed ;  a  depressed  formation  ;  that  which  is 
depressed  :  in  various  senses.  (Opp.  to  elevation.') 

1.  lit.  The  action  of  pressing  down,  or  fact  of 
being  pressed  down ;  usually  more  widely  :  The 
action  of  lowering,  or  process  of  sinking ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  lowered  in  position. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Depression ,  a  pressing  or  weighing 
down.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Gi'ecce  iii.  ix.  (1715)  78  Flags, 
the  Elevation  whereof  was  a  Signal  to  joyn  Battle,  the 
Depression  to  desist.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  245  With  fracture, 
fissure,  or  depression  of  a  portion  of  bone.  1855  Lyell 
Elem.  Geol.  vi.  (ed.  5)  72  Movements  of  upheaval  or  de¬ 
pression.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  825  The  curve  of  growth 
follows  all  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  curve  of 
temperature. 

2.  spec.  a.  Astron .,  etc.  (a)  The  angular  distance 

of  a  star,  the  pole,  etc.,  below  the  horizon  (opp.  to 
altitude) ;  the  angular  distance  of  the  visible  hori¬ 
zon  below  the  true  horizontal  plane,  the  Dip  of  the 
horizon  ;  in  Surveying ,  etc.,  the  angular  distance 
of  an  object  below  the  horizontal  plane  through  the 
point  of  observation  (opp.  to  elevation ).  (/;)  The 

lowest  altitude  of  a  circumpolar  star  (or  of  the  sun 
seen  from  within  the  polar  circle),  when  it  is  on 
the  meridian  beneath  the  pole  (opp.  to  culmina¬ 
tion).  (c)  The  apparent  sinking  of  the  celestial 
pole  towards  the  horizon  as  the  observer  travels 
towards  the  equator. 

c  1391  Chaucer  A strol.  11.  §  25  And  than  is  the  depressioun 
of  the  pol  antartik,  that  is  to  seyn,  than  is  the  pol  antartik 
by-nethe  the  Orisonte  the  same  quantite  of  space.  1594 
Blundevil  Exerc.  iii.  1.  xxxiii.  (ed.  7)  346  The  depression  or 
lowest  Meridian  Altitude  of  the  starres.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn.  1.  vi.  §  10  (1873)  48  He  takes  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  southern  pole.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  438 
The  degree  of  its  [the  Needle’s]  depression  under  the  Horizon. 
X727-5X  Chambers  Cycl.,  Depression  of  the  Pole. .  Depression 
of  the  visible  horizon.  1856  Kane  Ard.  Expl.  I.  viii.  79 
The  sun’s  lower  culmination,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 
to  his  midnight  depression. 

b.  Gunnery.  The  lowering  of  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun  below  the  horizontal  line. 

1853  Stocqueler  Milit.  Encycl.,  Depression ,  the  pointing 
of  any  piece  of  ordnance,  so  that  its  shot  may  be  projected 
under  the  point-blank  line. 

c.  Surg.  The  operation  of  couching  for  cataract. 

1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Depression,  .a  term  for  one 

of  the  operations  for  cataract. 

3.  concr.  A  depressed  or  sunken  formation  on  a 
surface  ;  a  hollow,  a  low  place  or  part. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  42  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Ground,  .and 
of  the  several  risings  and  depressions  thereof.  1789  W. 
Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  591  A  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
may  be  known  by  a  depression  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  1855  Lyell  Elem.  Geol.  xxix.  (ed.  5)  520  The 
Curral  is.,  one  of  three  great  valleys,  .a  second  depression 
called  the  Serra  d’  Agoa  being  almost  as  deep.  1884  Bower 
&  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner .  53  The  leaves  of  the  above 
Crassulacese  have  round  spots  or  depressions  easily  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  13  June  5/3  The 
depressions,  which  are  of  course  warmer,  .than  the  plateaus. 

4.  fig.  The  action  of  putting  down  or  bringing 
low,  or  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  brought  low 
(in  station,  fortunes,  etc.).  Now  rare. 

^1533  Frith  IVks.  5  (R.)  Aduersitie,  tribulation,  worldly 
depression.  1631  Massinger  Emp.  of  East  Ded.,  When 
the  iniquity  of  those  times  laboured  the  depression  of  ap¬ 
proved  goodness.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  I.  v.  368  The 
depression  of  the  family,  and  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  1872 
Yeats  Growth  Comm.  136  The  depression  of  the  barons, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

+  b.  Suppression.  Obs. 

1656  Hobbes  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  278  You.  .profess 
mathematics,  and  theology,  and  practise  the  depression  of 
the  truth  in  both. 


+  c.  Disparagement,  depreciation.  Obs. 

1628  Feltham  Resolves  11.  lxxiii,  Thus  depressing  others, 
it  fpride]  seeketh  to  raise  it  selfe,  and  by  this  depression 
angers  them.  1659  Bp.  Walton  Consid.  Considered  286 
Things  which  tend  to  the  depression  of  the  esteem  of  the 
Hebrew  Text. 

5.  A  lowering  in  quality,  -vigour,  or  amount;  the} 
state  of  being  lowered  or  reduced  in  force,  activity, 
intensity,  etc. ;  in  mod.  use  esp.  of  trade. 

1793  Vansittart  Ref.  Peace  57  The  depression  of  the 
public  funds,  .began  long  before  the  war.  1826  Ami.  Reg . 
1  A  continuance  of  that  depression  in  manufactures  and 
commerce.  1837  Whittock  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  392  The 
consequence  has  been  a  general  depression  in  price  for  all 
but  the  best  work.  1845  Stoddart  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  I. 
64/1  There  is  not  in  actions,  as  there  is  in  qualities,  a  simple 
scale  of  elevation  and  depression.  1886  {title),  Third  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  De¬ 
pression  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

b.  Lowering  in  pitch,  flattening  (of  the  voice, 
or  a  musical  note). 

1845  Stoddart  in  Encycl.  Meirop.  I.  176/1  A  slight  degree 
of  elevation  or  depression,  of  length  or  shortness,  of  weak¬ 
ness  or  force,  serves  to  mark  a  very  sensible  difference  in  the 
emotion  meant  to  be  expressed.  1878  W.  H.  Stone  Sci. 
Basis  Music  v.  66  The  present  music  should  be  carefully 
gone  over,  .and  the  modified  notes  marked,  .with  a  mark  of 
elevation  or  depression,  according  to  their  specific  key 
relationship. 

c.  A  lowering  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  or  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  is 
thereby  measured ;  spec,  in  Meteorol.  a  centre  of 
minimum  pressure,  or  the  system  of  winds  around 
it  (  =  Cyclone  i  c). 

1881  R.  H.  Scott  in  Gd.  Words  July  454  Barometrical 
depressions  or  cyclones.  Mod.  Weather  Report,  A  deep  de¬ 
pression  is  forming  over  our  western  coasts.  The  depression 
of  yesterday  has  passed  over  England  to  the  German  Ocean. 

d.  Path.  Lowering  of  the  vital  functions  or 
powers  ;  a  state  of  reduced  vitality. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  116  Great  depression,  .has  without 
doubt  lately  shewn  itself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  the 
influenza.  1843  Lever  J.  Hinton  ii,  I  aroused  myself  from 
the  depression  of  nearly  thirty  hours’  sea-sickness.  1875 
B.  Meadows  Clin.  Observ.  38  The  inflammatory  nature  of 
the  local  affection  was  much  more  severe,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  depression . .  more  marked. 

6.  The  condition  of  being  depressed  in  spirits ; 
dejection. 

1665  Baker  s  Citron,  an.  1660  (R.)  Lambert,  in  great  de¬ 
pression  of  spirit,  twice  pray’d  him  to  let  him  escape.  1752 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  204  r  7  He  observed  their  depression 
and  was  offended.  1857  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  326  Such 
horrible  depression  of  spirits.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der. 
lxix,  He  found  her  in  a  state  of  deep  depression,  over¬ 
mastered  by  those  distasteful  miserable  memories. 

t  7.  Alg.  Reduction  to  a  lower  degree  or  power. 
X727~5X  Chambers  Cycl.,  Depression  of  equations.  1823 
Crabb  Technol.  Did.,  Depression  of  an  Equation  ( Algeb .), 
the  reducing  an  equation  to  lower  degrees,  as  a  biquadratic 
to  a  cubic  equation,  or  a  cubic  to  a  quadratic. 

+  Depre-ssity.  Obs.  rarer- °. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Depressity,  a  lowness. 

Depressive  (dzpre’siv),  a.  [f.  L.  depress ppl. 
stem  of  deprimere  to  press  down,  Depress  +  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  press  or  force  down.  rare. 

1620  Vf.nner  Via  Recta  vii.  112  By  reason  of  their  com- 
pressiue  and  depressiue  force,  they  protrude  and  driue  downe 
the  meats  from  the  stomacke. 

2.  fig.  Tending  to  produce  depression,  esp.  of  the 
spirits  ;  of  depressing  nature. 

1727  Thomson  Britannia  274  Even  where  the  keen  de¬ 
pressive  North  descends.  1787  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  157 
A  compliance,  .would  lead  her  friends  into  some  depressive 
sensations,  a  1847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  V. 
xxix.  1 14  In  regions  so  depressive  both  to  the  bodily  and 
intellectual  powers.  1862  Cornh.  Mag.  VI.  607  It  is  a  kind 
of  stimulation,  .which  is  not  followed  by  any  unhealthy  de¬ 
pressive  reaction. 

Hence  Depressively  adv.,  Depre  ssiveness. 
a  1670  Hacket  Cent.  Serm.  (1675)424  If  I  had  a  thousand 
tongues  and  inventions,  I  should  speak  faintly  and  depres¬ 
sively  of  that  supernal  Palace.  1832  Carlyle  Ess .  (1872) 
IV.  1 12  Ill-health,  and  its  concomitant  depressiveness. 

Depressor  (d/pre*s9.t).  Also  7  -er,  -our.  [a. 
L.  dfpressor,  agent-n.  from  deprimere,  depress -  to 
press  down,  Depress.  In  OF.  dtfpresseur.'] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  depresses  (in  various 
senses :  see  the  verb). 

1611  Cotgr.,  Abbaisseur,  an  abaser.  .depresser,  humbler. 
1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribes  112  That,  .would  hatie  raised 
it  selfe  against  all  depressors  and  detractors,  a  1639  Wotton 
in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  210  Those  that  rayse  stand  ever  in. . 
hazard  to  be  thought  . .  the  fittest  depressours.  1868  Bain, 
The  causes  of  pain  and  the  depressors  of  vitality. 

2.  Anat.  and  Phys.  a.  A  muscle  which  depresses 
or  pulls  down  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached ; 
also  attrib .  as  depressor  muscle .  b.  Depressor 
nerve :  a  branch  of  the  vagus,  the  stimulation  of 
which  lowers  the  pressure  of  the  blood. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  741  Euery  leuator  or  lifting 
muscle  hath  a  depressor  or  sinking  muscle.  1748  Hartley 
Observ.  Man  1.  ii.  148  The  Depressors  of  the  lower  Jaw. 
1872  Huxley  Phys.  ix.  234  The  lower  [eye-]  lid  has  no 
special  depressor.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Thcrap.  (1879)  132  The 
vagi  and  depressor  nerves  did  not  appear  to  be  affected. 

3.  Surg.  An  instrument  for  pressing  down  some 
part  or  organ. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Depressor  (Surger)'),  an  instru¬ 
ment  like  a  curved  spatula,  used  for  reducing  or  pushing 
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into  place  an  obtruding  part.  Such  are  used  in  operations 
on  the  skull . .  and  in  couching  a  cataract.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.^  Tongue  depressor,  a  flattened  metallic  plate  for  de¬ 
pressing  the  tongue,  in  order  to  see  the  throat. 

t  Depressure  (d/pre-pai).  Obs.  [f.  L.  ppl. 
stem  depress-  +  -ure  :  cf.  L.  pressura  pressure,  f. 
pr enter e,  press-.] 

1.  The  action  of  pressing  down ;  =  Depression  i. 
1699  E.  Tyson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  432  That  this  de- 

pressure  happened  whilst  the  Bones  were  Cartilaginous. 

2.  concr.  A  depressed  or  sunken  part  of  a  surface  ; 

=  Depression  3. 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid' s  Met.  xm.  (1626)  278  The  purple 
blood  from  that  depressure  fled.  1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1776) 
38  To  fill  up  the  hollows  and  Depressures  of  the  ground. 
1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  106  Those  uniform  eminencies  and  de- 
pressures,  those  waved  and  transverse  lineations. 

3.  fig.  The  action  of  putting  down,  bringing  low, 
or  humbling  ;  debasement ;  =  Depression  4,  5. 

1656  Jeanes  Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  60  Earthly  mindedness, 
though  it  doth  no’  quite  degrade  the  soule  of  its  immortality 
yet  it  is  a  great  depressure  and  embasement  thereof.  1768-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat  (1852)  II.  137  To  give  them  an  eminence 
.  .above  others,  which  is  as  well  answered  by  the  depressure 
of  everything  else  above  them,  as  by  their  own  advance¬ 
ment. 

Depreter  ( Building )  :  see  Depeter. 
Depretiate,  obs.  form  of  Depreciate. 

+  Depreve,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  des-,  depreuve , 
stressed  stem-form  of  desprover  to  disprove  :  cf. 
Deprove.]  By-form  of  Disprove. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xlv.  726  What  they  Cowden  seyn 
to  Cristen  la  we,  Owther  it  depreven  In  Ony  Sawe.  1465 
Marg.  Paston  in  Lett.  No.  506  II.  196  Ye  have  up  an  en- 
quest  to  depreve  ther  wytnesse. 

Depreve,  obs.  form  of  Deprive. 
t  De'priment,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  de- 
priment-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  deprimer e  to  press  down, 
Depress,  f.  De-  I.  1  +  premere  to  press.]  Depress¬ 
ing  ;  pressing  or  forcing  down. 

1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  ii.  99  The  Attollent  and  De- 
priment  Muscles.  1721  Bailey,  Dcpriment  [in  Anatomy ]  is 
one  of  the  straight  Muscles  which  moves  the  Ball  of  the 
Eye. 

b.  as  sb.  Something  that  depresses  or  lowers. 
a  1624  Bp.  M.  Smith  Serin.  Job  xxix.  14  Praises  they 
esteeme  for  bubbles,  and  applauses  for  babies  . .  robes  of 
scarlet  or  purple  for  depriments  and  detriments. 

Depriorize:  see  De-  II.  1. 

+Depri*se,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  depriser  in  OF. 
de s prise r,  f.  d&,  des-}  L.  dis-  +priser  to  Prize.  Cf. 
Disprise.]  trans.  To  depreciate,  undervalue. 

<71550  Lyndesay  Satyre  in  Pinkerton  Sc.  Poems  Repr. 
(1792)  II.  206  Now  quhill  the  King  misknawis  the  veritie 
Be  scho  ressavit,  then  we  will  be  deprysit. 

+  Depri’sure.  Obs .  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ure.] 
Lowering  in  value  or  esteem,  depreciation. 

1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  vi.  §  2  (R.)  A  great  abate¬ 
ment  and  deprisure  of  their  souls  in  the  account  of  God. 

Deprivable  (d/prorvab’l),  a.  [f.  Deprive  v . 
+  -able.]  Liable  to  be  deprived  ;  subject  to  de¬ 
privation. 

1593  Abp.  Bancroft  Daung.  Posit.  11.  xii.  61  They  [the 
Bishops]  . .  are  . .  depriuable.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
lxxxi.  §  10  The  persons  that  enjoy  them,  possesse  them 
wrongfully,  and  are  depriuable  at  all  howers.  1660  R. 
Sheringham  Kings  Suprem .  viii.  (1682)  70  They  may 
thereby  make  him  deprivable  at  their  pleasure.  Mod.  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  he  is  not  deprivable. 

t  Depriva*do.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Deprive  v.,  or  L. 
deprlvdtus  deprived,  after  nouns  in  -ado  from  Sp.] 
One  deprived  (of  office,  commission,  licence,  etc.). 

1728  North  Mem.  Musick  (1846)  133,  I  . .  being  for  many 
years  an  alien  to  the  faculty,  and  at  present  a  deprivado. 

Deprival  (diprorval).  [f.  Deprive  v. :  see 
-al  5.]  The  act  of  depriving  ;  Deprivation. 

1611 W.  Sclater  Key( 1629)86  For  argues  it  not  adeniall,  or 
deprivall,  of  grace?  a  1638  Mede  Disc.  1  Cor.  x.  5  Wks.  (1672) 
1.  258  A  wofull  sign  of.  .deprival  of  Eternal  life.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  118  Punishing  the  citizen  who  offends  with 
temporary  deprival  of  his  rights.  1886  L.  O.  Pike  Year-bks. 
13-14  Edw.  lip  Introd.  66  The  King,  .had  thus  the  power  of 
institution,  .and  consequently  the  power  of  deprival. 

+  De’private,  ppl-  ct.  Obs .  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
deprlvat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  deprivare]  Deprived. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  1.  252  In  verteous  werk,  scho 
beand  depriuate.  .quhill  I  may  bruik  my  liue,  Hir  from  my 
hart  I  will  near  depriue. 

De ‘private,  V.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  deprived -,  ppl. 
stem  of  deprivare  :  see  Deprive.]  To  deprive. 

1832  Carlyle  in  Fraser  s  Mag.  V.  257  Never  . .  has  Man 
been,  .deprivated  of  any  faculty  whatsoever  that  he  in  any 
era  was  possessed  of. 

Deprivation  (depriv^'Jhn).  [ad.  med.L.  de - 
privation- em}  n.  of  action  from  deprivare  to  De¬ 
prive.] 

1.  The  action  of  depriving  or  fact  of  being 
deprived ;  the  taking  away  of  anything  enjoyed ; 
dispossession,  loss. 

I533~4  Act  25  Hen .  VI/I,  c.  12  In  ieopardie  of  loss  and 
depriuacion  of  his  crowne  and  dignitee  roial.  a  1635  Naun- 
ton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  15  All  her  deprivations  either  of  life 
or  liberty,  being  legall,  and  necessitated.  1731  Chandler 
tr.  LimborcJis  Hist.  Inquis.  II.  2  Excommunication,  De¬ 
privation  of  Ecclesiastical  Burial.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  4* 
Exp.  Philos.  II.  xvii.  250  [Of  evils]  there  is  none  more  justly 
dreaded. .  than  a  deprivation  of  sight.  i83oDTsRAELiC/*a.y.  / 
III.  vi.  79  He  accounted  these  deprivations  not  among  the 


least  of  the  many  he  now  endured.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  260  The  loss  of  a  son  or  brother,  or  the  deprivation  of 
fortune. 

t  b.  Const,  from.  Obs. 

1570-1  Act  of  Assembly  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  43  Also 
the  suspension  and  deprivation  of  them  therefra.  1579  Fulke 
Hoskins'  Pari.  317  She  ..  was  punished  with  depriuation 
from  both  kindes  [in  the  sacrament].  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1589)  654  Danger  of  deprivation 
from  all  authoritie  by  them. 

2.  spec.  The  action  of  depriving  any  one  of  an 
office,  dignity,  or  benefice ;  dispossession,  deposi¬ 
tion  ;  esp.  the  depriving  an  ecclesiastic  of  a  benefice 
or  preferment  as  an  act  of  punishment  or  discipline. 

1551  Cranmer  A nsni.  to  Gardiner  2  The  occasion  of  your 
worthy  depriuation  and  punishment.  1587  Fleming  Contn. 
Ilolinshcd  III.  1357/2  Sufficient  force  whereby  the  bull  of 
hir  maiesties  depriuation  might  be  publikelie  executed.  1641 
Termcs  de  la  Ley  nob,  Deprivation  is  when  an  Abbot, 
Bishop,  Parson,  Vicar,  Prebend,  &c.  is  deprived  or  deposed 
from  his  preferment  for  any  matter  in  fact  or  in  Law. 
a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  192  Sheldon,  .seemed  to 
apprehend  that  a  very  small  number  would  fall  under  the 
deprivation,  and  that  the  gross  of  the  party  would  conform. 
1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  II.  90  A  sentence  of  deprivation 
..was  pronounced.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  49 
Several  months  had  been  allowed  him  [Sherlock]  before  he 
incurred  suspension,  several  months  more  before  he  incurred 
deprivation. 

Deprivative  (dzprrvativ),  a.  [f.  med.L.  de¬ 
prived-  ppl.  stem  +  -1VE  :  see  next.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characterized  by  deprivation. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deprivative ,  of  Deprivation.  1865 
Reader  3  June  632/2  A  man  . .  entirely  lost  his  sight  by  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco.  He  was.  .cured  by  adopting  a  mild 
antiphlogistic  and  deprivative  treatment. 

Deprive  (cbprei’v),  v.  Also  4-6  -pryve,  5 
-preve,  -priff.  [a.  OF.  depriver  (Godef.),  ad. 
late  L.  ^deprivare  (see  deprivatio  in  Du  Cange), 
f.  De-  I.  3  +  prTvdre  to  deprive.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  divest,  strip,  bereave,  dispossess 
of  (formerly  -f  from)  a  possession.  To  deprive  (a 
person)  of  (a  thing)  =  to  take  it  away  from  him. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  1 1810)  255  Depriued  )?ei  our  Kyng 
of  alle  }?e  tenement  of  londes  of  Gascoyn.  a  1400-50  Alex¬ 
ander  1469  pus  was  Iaudes  of  ioy  and  iolite  depryued  [v.r. 
depreuett].  1426  Audelay  Poems  24  These  preletus  of  her 
prevelache  thay  deprevon.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  (ed.  Way- 
land)  68  b,  He  was  assented  to  deprive  Worthy  Anchus  from 
his  estate  royal.  1548  Hall  Chron.  I.  17  Kyng  Roberte  . . 
firste  deprived  the  Erie  George  of  all  his  dignitees  and  pos¬ 
sessions.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  218  Henry 
the  fift  by  force  deprived  his  father  from  the  empire.  1632 
Sanderson  Serm.  30  For  his  obstinate  refusall  of  Con- 
formitie  justly  deprived  from  his  Benefice  in  this  Diocesse. 
1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  Concl.  395,  I  have  for 
diverse  Yeares  been  deprived  of  His  Company.  1782  Priest¬ 
ley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  1.  83  Arius  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  excommunicated.  1793  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  Woman  as 
she  should  be  IV.  72  Your  uncle  ..  being  deprived  from 
managing  your  business.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  283 
To  deprive  life  of  ideals  is  to  deprive  it  of  all  higher  and 
comprehensive  aims. 

t  b.  with  two  objects,  either  of  which  might  in  the  passive 
become  the  subject.  Obs.  Cf.  sense  5,  in  which  the  personal 
object  disappears. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xlv,  He  is  depryued  very 
vertues.  1539  Tonstall  Serm.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  45,  I  wyl 
curse  him  and  depriue  hym  his  kyngedome.  a  1562  in  G. 
Cavendish  Wolsey  (1893)  240  All  is  depry ved  me.  1621 
Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  352  Why  was  sweet  and  dainty 
Philistella  depriued  mine  eyes  ?  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  857 
Thee  I  have  missed,  and  thought  it  long,  depriv’d  Thy  pre¬ 
sence.  1802  Marian  Moore  Lascelles  II.  240  To  deprive 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  1814  Mrs.  Jane 
West  Alicza  III.  141  My  child  !.  .Even  in  thy  early  infancy 
Deprived  my  care. 

2.  To  divest  of  office  ;  to  inflict  deprivation  upon  ; 
esp.  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  offices. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1738  De-parted  is  }>y  pryncipalte, 
depryued  ]?ou  worses,  py  rengne  rafte  is  ke  fro.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (1839)  ik.  20  The  Emperour  of  Costantynoble 
maketh  the  Patriarks  . .  and  depryueth  hem  . .  whan  he 
fyndeth  ony  cause.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II. 
758  Edward  revengyng  his  fathers  death,  deprived  King 
Henry,  and  attayned  the  Crowne.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd. 
<5*  Commw.  561  He  [an  officer]  is  sometime  deprived,  and 
sometime  strangled.  1706  Hearne  Collect.  15  Feb.,  The  Bp. 

.  .depriv'd  him  for  three  years.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  I.  vii.  394  Archbishop  Bancroft  deprived  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  puritan  clergymen. 

absol.  £1535  Dr.  Layton  in  Lett,  on  Suppr.  Monast . 
(Camden)  76  Ye  shall  not  deprive  or  visite  but  upon  sub- 
stanciall  growndes. 

3.  To  keep  (a  person)  out  of  (+ from')  what  he 
would  otherwise  have ;  to  debar  from. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  241  (269)  Why  wiltow  me  fro 
Ioye  thus  depryve  ?  c  1590  Marlowe  Faust,  iii.  82  In  being 
depriv’d  of  Everlasting  bliss.  1611  Bible  Isa.  xxxviii.  10, 

I  am  depriued  of  the  residue  of  my  yeeres.  1651  Hobbes 
Govt,  ty  Soc.  x.  §  2  Subjects,  .deprived  from  all  possibility  to 
acquire . .  by  their  industry,  necessaries  to  sustain  the  strength 
of  their  bodies  and  minds.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  Biv  a, 
A  Monster,  which  deprived  also  me  from  a  publick  imploy- 
ment,  during  the  space  of  seaventeen  years.  1771  Junius 
Lett.  lxiv.  327  The  mode  of  trial.  .deprive[s]  the  subject  of  all 
the  benefits  of  a  trial  by  jury.  1884  Lowell  in  Daily  News 
7  Oct.  2/7  Is  it  prudent  to  deprive  whole  classes  of  it  [the 
ballot]  any  longer? 

t  b.  absol.  Obs.  rareg1. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  ii.  4  Should  I  . .  permit  The  curiosity 
of  Nations  to  depriue  me. 

t  C.  Const,  with  two  objects.  Obs. 

1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  iii,  My  soul  doth 
weep  to  see  Your  sweet  desires  depriv’d  my  Company.  1671 


Milton  P.  R.  iii.  23  Wherefore  deprive  All  Earth  her 
wonder  at  thy  acts?  1694  tr.  Miltons  Lett.  State  Sept. 
1657,  That  so  signal  a  prowess  and  fortitude  may  never,  .be 
deprived  the  fruit  and  due  applause  of  all  your  pious  under¬ 
takings. 

f  4.  To  remove  (from)  or  cut  off  from  access.  Obs. 
1542  Boorde  Dyelary  viii. (1870)  249  Chambres  the  whiche 
be  depryued  dene  from  the  sonne  and  open  ayre.  1594 
Carew  Tasso  (1881)  42  Emaus  is  a  Citie,  which  small  space 
Doth  from  royall  Ilierusalem  depriue. 

f  b.  To  keep  off,  avert.  Obs.  rare  —  1. 

1627  Hakewill  Apol.  (1630)  166  Ale  was  his  meate,  his 
drinke,  his  cloth,  Ale  did  his  death  deprive  ;  And,  could 
hee  still  have  drunke  his  ale,  He  had  beene  still  alive. 

II.  f  5.  To  take  away  (a  possession) ;  to  carry 
off,  remove.  Obs. 

c  1325  E.E.Allit.  P.  B.  185  For. .  depry ue  dowrie  ofwydoez, 
Man  may  mysse  myr}?e,  b^t  much  is  to  prayse.  c  1430 
Lydg.  M in.  Poems  ( 1840)  63  This  blissid  name  . .  That,  first 
of  alle,  our  thraldom  can  deprive,  c  1510  Barclay  Mirr. 
Gd.  Manners  (1570)  E  iij  b,  He  sodenly  striketh  with  worde, 
or  els  knife,  And  . .  depriveth  name  or  life.  1593  Shaks. 
Lucrece  1186  (Globe)  ’Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonour’d  life. 
1605  Stow  A  nnales  1408  His  head  was  seuered  from  his  body 
by  the  Axe  at  three  stroakes,  but  the  first  deadly,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  depriuing  all  sense  and  motion.  1623  Cockeram, 
Depriue,  to  take  away.  1654  tr.  Scudcry's  Curia  Pol.  96 
An  inheritance,  which,  .fortune  or  ill  events  have  deprived 
from  them. 

Deprived  (d/prsrvd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Deprive  v. 
+  -ed.]  Dispossessed,  divested  ;  bereft ;  subjected 
to  deprivation  ;  esp.  dispossessed  of  a  benefice. 

1552  Huloet,  Depriued,  abactus,  delectus  de  gradu .  pri- 
uatus.  1710  Hearne  Collect.  2  Mar.,  No  Nonjuring  or 
depriv’d  Bp.  a  1774  Goldsm.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  1 1. 
168  Birds,  .are  deprived  of  this  apparatus.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  39  The  deprived  Archbishop  showed  no  dis¬ 
position  to  move. 

t  Deprivement  (d/prorvment).  Obs.  [f.  De¬ 
prive  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  depriving  or  fact 
of  being  deprived  ;  deprivation. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commw.  561  Five  have  died 
naturall  deaths  after  deprivement.  1657  G.  Starkey  Hel- 
mont's  Vind.  3  The  deprivement  of  that  knowledge  [is]  in¬ 
tolerable  and  not  to  be  rested  in.  1691-  8  Norris  Pract.  Disc. 
223  If.  .by  Deprivements  or  positive  Inflictions  he  diminish 
our  Happiness.  1703  D.  Williamson  Serm.  bef.  Gen.  As¬ 
sembly  48  The  Deprivement  of  Presbyterian  Ministers  has 
been  double  the  time  of  theirs  [the  Episcopal  Clergy]. 

Depriver  (diprorvo.i).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  deprives,  or  takes  away 
possessions,  rights,  etc. 

c  1440  Jacob's  JVell  (TL.  E.  T.  S.)  62  pise  dyffoulerys  &  de- 
pryueres  of  holy  cherche.  a  1541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861) 
11  Love  slayeth  mine  heart,  while  Fortune  is  depriver  Of 
all  my  comfort,  a  1658  Cleveland  Poems  38  <T.)  Depriver 
of  those  solid  joys  Which  sack  creates.  1721  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  III.  xii.  109  These  deprivers  were  so  quick,  .that  they 
stayed  not  for  the  appearances  of  the  priests  to  answer  for 
themselves. 

Depriving  (d/prorvig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Deprive 
v.  +  -ing  h]  The  action  of  Deprive  v.  ;  depriva¬ 
tion. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  74  Upon  the  depry vyng  or  yelding  up  of 
that  dukedom.  1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  65  b,  This 
water  . .  prevayleth  against  the  Apoplexie  or  depriving  of 
senses.  1621  Fitz-Geffray  Elisha's  Lament.  (1622)  16  Double 
our  lamentation  for  him  at  his  depriving  [=  our  d.  of  him]. 
1705  Hearne  Collect.  26  Aug.,  Against  the  Depriving  of 
Bp-\  by  the  Civil  Magistrate.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
viii.  xiv,  The  depriving  it  of  that  power. 

+  Deproeliation.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from  L. 
deprozliari  to  war  violently,  to  battle ;  f.  De-  I.  3 
+ prodiari  to  fight,  prcelium  a  fight,  battle.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Depreciation,  a  battell. 

Deprofessionalize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

De  profundis :  see  De  I.  7. 

+  Deprome,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  depromere 
to  draw  out,  fetch  away,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  promere  to 
bring  forth,  produce.]  trans.  To  draw  out  or 
forth ;  to  produce. 

a  1652  Brome  City  Wit  11.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  297,  I  will  only 
deprome,  or  take  out  a  little  stuffing  first.  1654  Z.  Coke 
Logick  (1657)  Aviij,  From  it,  as  from  a  spiritual!  Artillery, 
you  may  deprome  all  weapons  of  reason.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renou's  Disp.  333  Both  [artichocks]  indeed  are  depromed 
from  that  tribe. 

+  DeprO'mpt,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  deprompt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  depromere :  see  prec.]  =prec. 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  56  From  a  vayled  and  couered 
speech  did  deprompt  the  hidden  secrets  and  witty  sentences 
of  philosophy. 

+  Depro’niption.  Obs.  rare ~°.  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  depromere  :  see  prec.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Depromption,  a  drawing  or  bring¬ 
ing  forth. 

+  Depro'perate,  v.  Obs.  rare —  °.  [f.  ppl. 

stem  of  L.  deproperare  to  make  great  haste,  f.  De- 

I.  3  +  properare  to  make  haste.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Dcpropcrate ,  to  make  too  much  speed. 
Hence  t  JJepropera  tion. 

1727  Bailey,  Deprop oration.  a  making  haste  or  speed. 

t  Depro'strate,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  l.  [f.  De-  I.  3 
+  Prostrate  a.]  Extremely  prostrate ;  grovel- 
lin£- 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet.  i.  xliii,  His  unsmooth 
tongue,  and  his  deprostrate  stile. 

Deprotestantize,  deprovineialize :  see  De- 

II.  1. 


DEPROVE. 
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DEPURATE. 


+  DeprO've,  v.  05s.  [Early  var.  of  desprove, 
Disprove  :  cf.  Depreve.]  trans.  To  disprove, 
refute,  contradict,  disapprove. 

1450-1530  Myrr .  our  Laaye  8  The  more  presumptuous 
wyil  he  be  to  fynde  defaulte  and  to  deproue  . .  tho  thynges 
that  he  vnderstondyth  not. 

Deptford  Pink :  see  Pink. 

Depth  (depj>).  [In  Wyclif  depthe  ;  not  found  in 
OE.  or  earlier  ME. :  cf.  ON.  dypt  (dypfi),  corresp. 
to  Goth,  diupipa  depth,  f.  diup -,  ON.  djiip-,  =  OE. 
ddop  Deep.  But  the  formation  might  be  English 
after  length ,  etc. :  cf.  the  similarly  late  breadth ,  and 
see  -th  suffix.] 

I.  The  quality  of  being  deep. 

1.  Measurement  or  distance  from  the  top  down¬ 
wards  (or  from  the  surface  inwards)  ;  also  Jig . 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  90  Geometric,  through  which  a  man 
hath  the  sleight  Of  length,  of  brede,  of  depth,  of  height. 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sozule  v.  xiv.  (1483)  107  Alle  these  thre 
dymensions  . .  that  is  to  seye  lengthe,  brede  and  depthe. 
1577  E  Googe  HeresbacJis  Husb.  11.  (1586)  98  Trenches  of 
a  cubite  in  depth  and  breath.  1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog. 
Del.  11.  vii.  104  To  find  out  the  absolute  depth  of  the  Sea. 
1665  Hooke  Microgr.  235  Filling  a  Glass  of  some  depth  half 
full  with  it.  1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  v.  (1813)  64  The 
proper  depth  at  which  seed  is  to  be  sown.  1858  Lardner 
Handbk.  Nat.  Phil.  98  It  will  be  . .  necessary  to  find  the 
depths  at  given  intervals  . .  from  bank  to  bank.  Mod.  The 
arrow  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth. 

b.  Measurement  from  front  to  back  or  inward 
from  the  outer  part ;  spec .  (Mil.)  the  distance  from 
front  to  rear  of  a  body  of  soldiers  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  ranks. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  229  Whatsoever  Length  his 
Green-house  be,  the  Depth  should  not  much  exceed  twelve 
or  thirteen  feet.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  549  Serried  Shields 
in  thick  array  Of  depth  immeasurable.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.  127  What  width  and  depth  soever  you  intend  your 
Rooms  shall  have.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  <5*  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3) 
I.  157  It  is  furbeloed  with  a  richer  stuff,  near  half  a  yard  in 
depth.  1832  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  hi.  46  Depths  distance 
from  front  to  rear. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  deep,  or  of  considerable 
extension  or  distance  downwards,  or  inwards. 

1526  Tindale  Matt.  xiii.  5  Because  it  had  no  depth  of 
erth  [Wyclif,  Cranmer,  depnesse].  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg.  11.  399  Requires  a  depth  of  Lodging  in  the  Ground. 
1822  Scott  Nigel  xv ii,  The  frequency,  strength,  and  depth 
of  his  potations.  Mod.  The  depth  of  the  snow  prevented 
our  passage.  We  could  not  reach  it  from  its  depth  beneath 
the  surface. 

3.  fig .  Of  subjects  of  thought :  Profundity,  ab¬ 
struseness. 

c  1590  Marlowe  Faustus  i,  Settle  thy  studies,  Faustus, 
and  begin  To  sound  the  depth  of  that  thou  wilt  profess. 
1605  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  Vozos  11.  §  53  The  humility  of  those 
great  and  profound  wits,  whom  depth  of  knowledge  hath 
not  led  to  bypaths  in  judgement.  1613  Sir  Ii.  Finch  Law 
(1636)  57  A  great  part  of  the  depth  and  learning  of  the 
Law.  1850  McCosh  Diy.  Govt.  iv.  ii.  (1874)  490  There  is  a 
great  depth  of  meaning  in  the  saying. 

b.  Of  persons,  or  their  mental  faculties  or  actions: 
Profundity,  penetration,  sagacity. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iv.  §  2  (1873)  29  Life  of  inven¬ 
tion,  or  depth  of  judgement.  1711  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  III.  108  A  Man  of  extraordinary  Depth.  1781 
Cowper  Charity  392  He  talks  of  light,  and  the  prismatic 
hues,  As  men  of  depth  in  erudition  use.  1871  Morley  Vol¬ 
taire  (1886)  86  If  it  is  often  necessary  to  condemn  him  for 
superficiality,  this  lack  of  depth  seldom  . .  proceeds  from 
painstaking. 

4.  Of  feelings,  moral  qualities,  or  states  :  Inten¬ 
sity,  profundity. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  v.  i.  141  To  sound  the  depth  of 
this  knauerie.  1598  Drayton  Heroic.  Ep .  xxiii.  23  The 
depth  of  Woe  with  words  we  hardly  sound.  1640  Glap- 
thorne  Laity’s  Priv.  iv.  i,  This  cruelty  exceeds  The  depth 
of  tyranny.  1738  Wesley  Ps.  «$•  Itymns  (1765)  cxxxvii,  The 
Depth  of  sympathetic  Woe!  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Com 7. 
(1876)  III.  xiii.  303  Tostig  alone  did  not  stick  at  this  depth 
of  treason. 

5.  Of  physical  qualities  or  conditions,  as  silence, 
darkness,  colour  :  Intensity. 

1624  Davenport  City  Nt. -Cap  in,  In  depth  of  silence,  you 
shall  confess.  6:1820  S.  Rogers  Italy  (1830)  132  Cedar  and 
cypress  threw  Singly  their  depth  of  shadow.  1873  Tyndall 
Led.  oil  Light  iv.  157  A  splendid  azure,  which  ..  reaches 
a  maximum  of  depth  and  purity,  and  then  . .  passes  into 
whitish  blue. 

6.  Logic .  The  sum  of  the  attributes  contained  in 
a  concept ;  =  Comprehension  4. 

1864  Bowen  Logic  iv.  67  This  distinction  of  Quantity  has 
been  expressed  by  Logicians  in  various  ways  . .  A  Logical  or 
Universal  whole  has  Extension,  Breadth,  Sphere  . .  A  Meta¬ 
physical  or  Formal  whole  has  Intension,  Depth,  Compre¬ 
hension. 

II.  Something  that  is  deep. 

7.  A  deep  water ;  a  deep  part  of  the  sea,  or  of 
any  body  of  water.  Usually  in  pi. ;  now  only 
poetic  and  rhetorical . 

1382  Wyclif  Ex.  xv.  5  The  depe  watris  couerden  hem ; 
thei  descendiden  into  the  depthe  as  a  stoon.  1388  —  Ps. 
cxlviii.  7  Herie  }e  the  Lord  ;  dragouns,  and  alle  depthis  of 
watris  [1382  depnessis].  6:1400  Prymer  67  Dep^e  clepij? 
depj>e,  in  he  vois  of  \>\  wyndowis.  1580  Sidney  Psalms 
xviii.  5  Ev’n  from  the  waters  depth,  my  God  preserv’d  me 
soe.  1611  Bible  Ex.  xv.  5  The  depths  haue  couered  them. 
18x6  J.  Wilson  City  0/ Plague  11.  iv.  152  But  I  have  gazed 
with  adoration  Upon  its  awful  depths  profoundly  calm. 
1820  Shelley  Cloud  24  In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea. 


+  b.  The  great  abyss  of  waters ;  the  Deep.  05s. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  Ii.  10  Whether  not  thou  driedist  the  se, 
water  of  the  huge  depthe.  i6ix  Bible  Proz\  viii.  27  When 
he  set  a  compasse  vpon  the  face  of  the  depth. 

8.  A  deep  place  in  the  earth,  etc. ;  a  deep  pit, 
cavity,  or  valley  (obs.) ;  pi.  the  deep  or  lowest  part 
of  a  pit,  cavity,  etc.  ( rhet .). 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  20  Thus  rode  forthe  all 
1  that  daye,  the  yonge  kyng  of  Inglande,  by  mountaignes  and 
j  deptis.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  690  Ev’n  from  the 
depths  of  Hell  the  Damn’d  advance.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe 
Uncle  Tom’s  C.  xv,  Miss  Ophelia,  suddenly  rising  from 
the  depths  of  the  large  arm-chair.  1871  Morley  Voltaire 
(1886)  4  A  demon  from  the  depths  of  the  pit. 

9.  A  vast  or  unfathomable  space,  an  abyss ;  the 
deep  or  remote  part  (of  space,  the  air,  the  sky,  etc.). 
Usually  in  pi.  (poet,  and  rhet.) 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  1.  ii.  6  An  Earth  without  forme, 
and  void,  a  darkened  depth  and  waters.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  11.  678  The  Depths  of  Heav’n  above,  and  Earth 
below.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  420  F  3  Those  unfathom¬ 
able  Depths  of  /Ether.  1849  Longf.  Kavanagh  v.  32 
Measureless  depths  of  air  around.  1883  Proctor  Myst. 
Time  4-  Space  57  With  Briarean  arms  science  thrust  back 
the  stars  into  the  depths  of  space. 

10.  The  inner  part  far  from  the  surface  or  outside. 
Also  in  pi. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  60  (MS.  B)  Brennynge  of  hote 
eyren  to  J?e  dep(?e  of  the  wounde  ys  most  proffytable.  Ibid. 
91  If  |?at  a  festre  perse  . .  into  depj?e  it  is  an  imperf^t  cure. 
1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  1.101  Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods 
embrac’d.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  254  In  the 
depth  of  those  remote  and  solitary  forests.  1820  Shelley 
Homer's  Hymn  to  Merc,  xxxi,  The  sacred  wood,  Which 
from  the  inmost  depths  of  its  green  glen  Echoes  the  voice 
of  Neptune.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  VEncid  1.  31 1  Compassed 
with  trees  of  the  forest  and  depths  of  shuddering  shade. 

11.  The  middle  (of  winter,  of  night),  when  the 
cold,  stillness,  or  darkness  is  most  intense. 

1605  Chapman  A  l  Fooles  1.  ii,  You  meet  by  stealth  In  depth 
of  midnight.  1618  Bolton  Floras  (1636)  273  Though  it  were 
the  depth  of  Winter,  a  1764  Lloyd  Poems,  Nezu-River 
Head ,  Nor  finish  till  the  depth  of  night.  1863  Fr.  A. 
Kemble  Rcsid.  in  Georgia  19  In  full  leaf  and  beauty  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter. 

12.  fig.  A  deep  (i.e.  secret,  mysterious,  unfathom¬ 
able,  etc.)  region  of  thought,  feeling,  or  being ; 
the  inmost,  remotest,  or  extreme  part.  Now  often 
in  pi. 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  exxix.  1  Fro  depthis  I  criede  to  thee,  Lord. 
1540  Coverdale  Fruit/.  Less.  v.  Wks.  1844  L  4°9  God's 
word  is  even  as  a  two-edged  sword,  and  entereth  through  to 
the  depth,  c  1592  Marlowe  Mass.  Paris  1.  viii,  Having 
a  smack  in  all,  And  yet  didst  never  sound  anything  to  the 
depth.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5*  Jul.  11.  iv.  104, 1  was  come  to  the 
whole  depth  of  my  tale.  1665  J.  Spencer  Vulg.  Prophecies 
96  Not  a  cloudy  expression  drops  from  them  but  it  is  christned 
a  depth  and  a  great  mystery.  1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  vi.  187 
From  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time.  1874  Helps  Soc.  Press. 
iii.  54  Imagine  that  there  were  no  such  depths  of  degradation. 

III.  13.  Phr.  Beyond  or  out  of  one's  depth : 
lit.  in  water  too  deep  for  one  to  reach  the  bottom 
without  sinking ;  fig.  beyond  one’s  understanding 
or  capacities. 

1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  hi.  ii.  361,  I  haue  ventur’d  Like 
little  wanton  Boyes  that  swim  on  bladders  . .  in  a  Sea  of 
Glory,  But  farre  beyond  my  depth.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit. 
50  Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet.  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  403  F  7  Finding  them  going  out  of  my 
Depth  I  passed  forward.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Jan.  4/3  He 
remained  three  hours  in  the  water,  afraid  to  move,  lest  he 
should  get  out  of  his  depth. 

IV.  Comb,  depth-gauge,  a  gauge  used  to 
measure  the  depth  of  holes  ;  depth-wise  adv.,  in 
the  way  or  direction  of  depth. 

1814  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXX.VIII.  214  A  viola¬ 
tion  of  unity  of  scene,  not  sidewards,  but  clepthwise. 

De’ptlien,  V.  rare.  [f.  Depth  :  cf.  lengthen , 
strengthen ,  heighten ,  etc.]  trans.  —  Deepen. 

1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1547/1  One  pent  of 
water  had  so  scowred  and  depthened  the  same  [hauen’s 
mouth].  1723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6148/1  An  Act  for  depthning 
. .  and  improving  the  Haven  and  Piers  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
Hence  De’pthening  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  depth- 
ening-tool  (see  next). 

Depthing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  assumed  vb.  depth  — 
Depthen  +  -ing  h]  In  depthing  ox  depthening - 
tool :  a.  a  countersink  for  deepening  a  hole ;  b. 
a  watchmaker  s  tool  for  gauging  the  distances  of 
pivot-holes  in  movement  plates. 

1788  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VI.  188  Description  of  the  sector 
depthing  tool  [in  Horology].  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  325/2  Supposing  we  place  a  wheel  and  pinion  into  the 
depthing  tool,  with  sixty-four  teeth  and  eight  leaves  respec¬ 
tively.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <5*  Clockm.  81  Accuracy 
of  construction  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  depthing  tool. 

Depthless  (de-pjdes),  a.  [-LESS.] 

1.  Of  which  the  depth  cannot  be  sounded ;  fathom¬ 
less  ;  abyssal. 

1619  H.  Hutton  Follies'  A nat.  22  A  sabariticke  sea,  a 
depthlessegulfe.  1620  Dekker  Dreamed  i860)  13  Were.  .My 
pen  of  pointed  adamant . .  Mine  inke  a  depthlesse  sea.  1654 
E.  Johnson  Wond.  zur/cg.  Provid.  132  The  depthlesse  ditches 
that  blind  guides  lead  into.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  159 
The  salt  flood’s  limitless— depthless  waters. 

2.  Without  depth  actually;  shallow,  superficial. 
1816  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.,  etc .  (1882)  318  The  depthless 

abstractions  of  fleeting  phenomena,  the  shadows  of  sailing 
vapours.  1825  —  Aids  Reft.  (1854)  122  The  breadthless  lines, 
depthless  surfaces,  and  perfect  circles  of  geometry. 


+  Deptrcel,  -elle,  v.  Also  5  des-,  dispuselle. 

[a.  F.  depuceler,  in  OF.  desp-  (12th  c.  in  Littre),  f. 
d£-,  des- L.  Dis-  +  F.  pucelle  maiden  :  see  Pu- 
celle.]  trans.  To  deflower. 

1440  J.  Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  { 1818)  5  Yn  dispusellyng 
and  defowlyng  of  yong  madyns.  1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Mel. 
xiii.  xv,  How  she  was  despucelled  by  a  Gyante.  1483  — 
G.  de  la  Tour  E  vj  a,  Of  the  doughter  of  Iacob  that  was 
depuceled. 

+  Depu*celate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  depu- 
silate.  [f.  F .  ddpuceler  \  see -ate  3  7.]  =  prec. 

x6ii  Cotgr.,  Depuceler ,  to  depucelate,  or  deflower  a 
virgine.  1635  Brome*S’/6Z?'.  Garden  iv.  iv,  She  is  depusilated 
by  your  sonne.  6Z1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  vi.  58  The 
unmaidening  or  depucelating  of  a  hundred  Virgins. 

t  Depu'dicate,  v.  05s.  rare—  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem 

of  L.  depudlcdre  to  debauch,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  pudlc-ns 
chaste.]  trans.  To  violate  the  chastity  of,  deflower. 
1623  in  Cockeram.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

t  Depu'dorate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  i  + 
L.  pudor  shame,  modesty.]  trails.  To  deprive  of 
shame,  make  shameless. 

1678  Cudworth  In  tell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  193  Their  Minds  are.. 
Depudorated  or  become  so  void  of  Shame,  as  that  [etc.]. 

Depullula’tion.  nonce-wd.  [noun  of  action 
f.  L.  De-  I.  2  + pulluldre  to  sprout  out,  f.  pulliilus 
chick,  sprout.]  Removal  or  plucking  off  of  sprouts. 

1839-40  De  Quincey  Casuistry  Wks.  VIII.  252  It  is  . .  by 
the  everlasting  depullulation  of  fresh  sprouts  ahd  shoots  from 
old  boughs,  that  this  enormous  accumulation  takes  place. 

Depulper  (d/pzrlpoi).  [f.  *depulp  vb.  (in 
med.L.  depulpdre ;  ‘  depulpo  =  aTroaap/du  ’  in  L.-Gr. 
Gloss.)  +  -er  L]  An  apparatus  for  removing  pulp. 

1882  Spon  Encycl.  Manuf.  1839  ( Beet-sugar )  The  term 
*  depulpers  ’  has  been  applied  to  a  class  of  apparatus  rendered 
necessary  by  the  inability  of  the  ordinary  filters  to  com¬ 
pletely  remove  the  fine  pulpy  matters  from  the  juice.  They 
are  really  nothing  more  than  effective  mechanical  filters. 

f  Depulsa'tioil.  Obs.  rare~°.  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  dcpulsdre  to  thrust  away :  see  Depulse.] 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Depulsation ,  a  thrusting  or  driving 
away  or  repelling. 

+  DepuTse,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dcpulsdre  to  thrust 
away,  freq.  of  depellere ,  f.  De-  1.2+  pell  ere,  puls-, 
to  drive,  push:  see  Depel.]  trans.  To  drive  or 
thrust  away,  thrust  down. 

c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  ( 1878)87  He  that 
married  his  brother’s  wife . .  depulsed  the  shame  and  ignominy 
of  barrenness.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1596)  535/1  Which 
. .  not  onlie  thrust  into  heauen .  .saintes  of  your  owne  making 
. .  but  also  depulse  downe  from  heauen  . .  Gods  welbeloued 
seruants.  1623  Cockeram,  Depulse ,  to  driue  away,  to  thrust 
one  often  away. 

t  Depulsion  (diprrljan).  05s.  [ad.  L.  de- 
pulsidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  depellere  to  drive 
away :  see  Depulse.]  The  action  of  driving  or 
thrusting  away  ;  expulsion  ;  repulsion. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  §  94  (After  her  Husbands 
depulsion  from  his  regall  Throne)  her  forces  being  vanquished 
at  the  battell  of  Tewksbury.  1638  Wilkins  New  World  1. 
(1684)  163  [They]  cannot  have  any  Power  of  Attraction  or 
Depulsion  in  them. 

t  DepuTsive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  depuls -,  ppl.  stem 
of  depellere :  sec  -ive  :  cf.  impulsive .]  Having  the 
quality  of  driving  away  ;  averting  ;  prophylactic. 

6: 1615  C.  More  Life  Sir  T.  More  (1828)  326  The  whole¬ 
some  depulsive  triacle.  .against  this,  .deadly  infection. 

t  DepuTsor.  Obs.  In  6  depoulsour.  [a.  L. 
depulsor ,  agent-n.  from  depellere :  see  Depulse. 
Cf.  OF.  depulseur  (Godef.).]  One  who  drives 
or  thrusts  away  ;  a  repeller. 

1542  Udall  Erasni.  Apoph.  (1877)  130  (D.)  Hercules  was 
in  olde  time  worshipped  vnder  the  name  of  aAe^txaxos,  that 
is,  the  depoulsour  and  driuer  awaye  of  all  euills. 

t  DepuTsory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  depulsdri-us ,  f. 
depulsor :  see  prec.  and  -ory.]  =  Depulsive. 

1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell.  xxv.  ii.  263  Making  sup¬ 
plication  . .  unto  the  gods  by  the  meanes  of  certaine  depulsorie 
sacrifices. 

t  DepuTye,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  depute,  -uiljie. 
[ad.  F.  depouiller ,  in  OF.  desp-.']  =  Despoil. 

1513  Douglas  /Ends  iv.  vii.  80  Lyk  emetis  . .  Quhen  thai 
depiffje  the  meikle  bing  of  quheit. 

Depurant  (d/piiwrantjde'piu-)^.  and  sb.  Med. 
[ad.  med.L.  depurdnt-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  depurare 
(see  below).] 

A.  adj.  Purifying ;  Med.  Having  the  quality  of 
purifying  the  blood  or  other  fluids  of  the  body. 
B.  sb.  A  medicine  or  substance  which  has  this 
quality. 

1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  588  Water  acts  not  only 
as  a  diluent,  but  also  as  a  depurant.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Depuraiit ,  purifying  ;  cleansing.  Applied  to  medicines,  or 
to  any  kind  of  diet,  that  purifies  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

t  Depirrate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  depu- 
rdl-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  depurare  (see  next)  :  in  F. 
depur d.]  Purified,  cleansed,  refined,  clarified. 

1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  clxv,  The  said  depurate 
juice.  1661  Glanvill  Van.  of  Dogm.  xi.  (R.),  A  material 
attribute,  and  incompatible  with  so  depurate  a  nature.  1686 
Goad  Celest.  Bodies  in.  ii.  428  Sulfur  refin’d  and  depurate. 

Depurate  (dipiuo-r<?it,  de’piur^t),  v.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  med.L.  depurare ,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  purare  to 
purify,  purus  pure.  Cf.  F.  dlpurer  (13th  c.  in 
Halzf.),  Pr.  and  Sp.  depurar ,  It.  depurare .] 
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1.  traits.  To  free  from  impurities,  purify,  cleanse. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  Introd.  8  It  [water]  is  the  better 

depurated  with  the  morning  Sunne,  and  pure  orientall 
Windes.  1685  Hoyle  Effects  Motion  Suppl.  156  Let  the 
Gums  be  depurated  with  the  Vinegar  of  Squills.  1751  Bayly 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  29  Sufficient  to  depurate  the  blood. 
1800  Howard  ibid.  XC.  218  It  had  been  depurated  from 
excess  of  alkali.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  iii.  78  The 
luxuriant  Flora  of  the  Coal  period — which  served  to  depu¬ 
rate  the  atmosphere  of  its  Carbonic  Acid. 

Jig.  1681  Glanvill  Sadducismns  148  Their  Imagination 
is  not  sufficiently  defecated  and  depurated  from  the  filth  . . 
of  Corporeity.  1780  Burke  Speech  at  Bristol  Wks.  1842 
I.  263  It  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  true  piety  ..  could  be 
depurated  from  the  dregs  and  feculence  of  the  contention. 
1832  Fraser's  Mag.  VI.  602  Will  you  not  feel  your  being 
depurated  of  its  accustomed  weaknesses  ? 

2.  intr.  (for  rejt.)  To  become  free  from  impurities. 
1767  Monro  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  497  After  it  had  stood 

for  a  month  to  depurate,  it  was  again  filtered. 

Hence  Depurated  ppl.  a .,  Depurating  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  p  124  The  depurated  bloud  from 
the  vena  cava.  1762  tr.  Bnsching's  Syst.  Geog.  I.  179 
Sulphur  is  also  found  . .  but  the  melting  and  depurating  of 
it  is  too  chargeable.  1781  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  41  The 
quantity  of  depurated  salt  they  will  afford.  1840  Barham 
Ingol.  Leg .,  Spectre  of  Tapp .,  They  had  come  under  the 
valet’s  depurating  hand.  1844-57  Bird  Urin.  Deposits 
(ed.  5)  63  The  depurating  functions  of  [the]  kidneys. 

Depuration  (depiuriTJon).  [a.  F.  depuration 
(13th  c.  in  Littre),  or  ad.  med.L.  depurdtidn-em 
(It.  depurazione ,  Sp.  depuracion ,  Pr.  depuracio), 
n.  of  action  from  depurdre  to  Depurate.]  The 
action  or  process  of  freeing  from  impurities ;  puri¬ 
fication,  refining ;  in  Med.  the  removal  of  impurities 
from  the  humours  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  603  (R.)  This  manner  of 
depuration  and  clarifying  of  it  by  a  strainer.  1641  French 
Distill,  i.  (1651)  33  The  depuration  of  Manna  for  this  use. 
1753  N.  Torriano  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  p.  xii,  This  critical 
Depuration  of  the  Blood  by  Eruptions  on  the  Skin.  1789 
Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  195  The  depuration  of  gold 
may  be  performed  many  ways.  1880  Haughton  Phys. 
Geog.  iii.  81  The  Upper  Palaeozoic  age,  in  which  the  chief 
depuration  of  the  atmosphere  took  place. 

Depurative  (d/piu^rativ,  de’piure'tiv),  a.  and 
sb.  [f.  med.  or  mod.L.  deput'dliv-us ,  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  depurdre :  cf.  F.  ddpuralif  { 1792  in  Hatzf.).] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing  from 
impurities.  B.  sb.  A  purifying  agent  or  medicine. 

Depurative  disease ,  a  name  given  by  Dickinson  to  larda- 
ceous  disease. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  167  A  depurative  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  humours.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Rot. 
147  The  depurative  properties  ascribed  . .  to  Viola  canina. 
1861  Technologist  II.  30  Sarsaparilla  . .  as  a  depurative  and 
restorative  in  disorders  of  the  blood. 

Depurator  (de’piunfitoi).  [agent-n.  f.  Depu¬ 
rate  v.  on  Latin  analogies.]  An  agent  or  apparatus 
that  purifies  or  cleanses  ;  spec,  see  quot.  1874. 

1835  Kirby  Hah.  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  I.  159  Similar  to  what 
devolves  upon  the  larves  of  certain  insects,  with  regard  to 
stagnant  waters,  they  may  be  depurators.  1858  Simmonds, 
Depurator ,  a  French  machine  for  cleansing  and  preparing 
cotton  for  spinning.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Depurator , 
an  apparatus  to  assist  the  expulsion  of  morbid  matter  by 
means  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  skin.  .The  depurator 
is  described  in  Nathan  Smith’s  English  patent, ^  1802.  1885 

Alien,  <$*  Neurol.  Oct.  540  The  remedies  indicated  ..are 
chiefly  depurators  and  nutrients. 

Depuratory  (dzpiua'iatsri),  a.  (sb.)  [mod. 
f.  ppl.  stem  of  depurare  :  see  -ORY.] 

A.  adj.  =  Depurative  a. ;  formerly  spec.  ‘  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  diseases  which  were  supposed  to 
carry  off  impurities  from  the  system  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  569  The  Continual  Depuratory 
Feaver.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  II.  xi.  §  3  (1734)  233 
Nervous  Fevers,  as  distinguished  from  Hot  and  Depuratory 
ones.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  256  A  water-vascular 
or  depuratory  system. 

B.  sb.  =  Depurative  sb. 

t  Depirre,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  depurer  or  med.L. 
depurdre-.  see  Depurate.]  trans.  To  free  from  im¬ 
purity,  cleanse,  purify  (lit.  and  fig.)  ;  =  Depurate  v. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2768  Send  . .  Sum  pured  pelloure  de- 
purid  to  put  in  oure  wedis.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
246  My  soule  depuryd  from  vyce.  1599  Nashe  Lenten 
Stujfe  Ep.  Ded.,  He  sends  for  the  barber  to  depure,  decur- 
tate,  and  sponge  him.  1699  Evelyn  Acetaria  (1729)  156 
Ingredients  . .  [which]  depure  the  Blood. 

Hence  Deptrred,  Depuring  ppl.  adjs. 

1503  Hawes  F.xaiup.  Virt.  vi.  74  And  Tyke  crystall  depured  j 
was  Euery  wyndowe.  1508  Dunbar  Goldyn  Targe  i,  With  | 
cleir  depurit  beims  christalyne.  1545  Raynold  Byrih  Man- 
kynde  133  Confycte  them  with  claryfied  and  depuryd  hunny. 
1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De Invent.  II.  i.  35  b,  Lawes  promul¬ 
gate  by  God,  confirmed  after  the  moste  depured  and  perfecte 
maner.  1873  W.  S.  Mayo  Never  Again  xxxii.  4r7  Spirit  of 
Night. .  Already  doth  thy  soft  depuring  light  Mine  eyes  unfilm. 

t  Depu  rgatory,  a.  Obs.  rare  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  depurgare  to  clean  out :  see  -ory.] 
Having  the  quality  of  purging  or  cleansing. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Depurgatoire ,  depurgatorie ;  purging. 

f  Depu  rge,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  depurgare  :  see 
prec.]  trans.  To  purge  or  cleanse  from  impurity. 
1657  in  Physical  Diet. 

Depurit,  Sc.  f.  Depured  ppl.  a. 

Depur ition,  bad  form  for  Depuration. 

*847  in  Craig, 


+  Depu’rse,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  Purse  : 
cf.  deburse,  disburse.]  =  Disburse. 

a  1648  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1814)  V.  479  (Jam.),  With  power 
..to  borrow,  vptak,  and  leavie  moneyes  ..  and  to  give  .. 
directiones  for  depurseing  thairof.  1655  in  Z.  Boyd  Zion's 
Flcnvers  (1855)  App.  29/1  Halfe  of  the  expenses  depursed 
in  legall  pursute.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog. 
xii.  (1848)  380  Which  monies  Mr.  Blair  did  most  willingly 
depurse.  1733  P.  Lindsay  Interest  Scot.  203  The  Money 
depurst  for  their  Expence  and  Provisions. 

Hence  Depivrsement  =  Disbursement. 

1636  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  158  Write  up  your  de- 
pursements  . .  and  keep  the  account  of  what  ye  give  out. 
1643  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  /(1870)  VI.  16  Necessarie  depursements 
bestowed  be  him.  1774  Petit .  in  A.  M'  Kay  Hist.  Kil- 
viarnock  303  To.  .expend  the  haill  necessary  depursement. 

Deputable  (d  jpiartab’l,  de*pi//-),  a.  [f.  Depute 

v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being,  or  fit  to  be,  deputed. 
1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (162  j)  220  A  fifth  or  tenth  of  Time 

deputable  to  the  seruice  of  God.  Ibid.  224  A  sixth  or  eighth 
of  time  deputable  to  Gods  seruice.  1841  Carlyle  Baillie 
Misc.  (1S88)  VI.  207  A  man  deputable  to  the  London  Par¬ 
liament  and  elsewhither. 

+  De’putary,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Depute  v. 
+  -ary  b]  Acting  as  a  deputy  ;  deputed. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddens  A  nsw.  Osor.  391  b,  His  [the  Pope’s] 
Bulles  of  Pardons  and  his  deputary  Comissaryes. 

+  Deputate,  ppl  Ct.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deputdt-tis , 
pa.  pple.  of  deputdre  to  Depute.]  ( pple .  and  adj.) 
Deputed;  appointed,  assigned. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew  s  32  Holy  place,  whiche 
deputat  ys  only  to  dyuyne  vse.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus 
iii.  181  Rhamnusia,  quhilk  \inispr.  quhill]  was  luge  deputate. 

Deputation  (depwtdTjan),  sb.  [f.  L.  type 
*  deputation- em,  n.  of  action  from  deputdre  to  De¬ 
pute  :  cf.  F.  deputation  (16th  c.  in  Littre),  It. 
deputazione(dcputatione ,  Florio  1 598).]  The  action 
of  deputing,  or  fact  of  being  deputed. 

+  1.  gen.  Appointment,  ordination,  assignment 
(to  an  office,  function,  etc.).  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  178  He  shall.  .Ordeigne  his  depu¬ 
tation  Of  suche  juges,  as  ben  lerned.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr. 
11.  xii.  220  The  deputacioun  and  the  assignyng  bi  which  the 
visible  eukarist  is  ordeyned  and  assigned  forto  represente 
the  bodi  of  Crist.  1509-10  Act  1  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  9  The  Chaun- 
celler  . .  [shall]  have  the  Deputacion  and  Assignement  of  . . 
Persones  . .  that  they  shall  take  and  receyve  the  seid  Toule 
and  Custome.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  11.  xxi.  207  One  Bartolo- 
maeus  the  Bishop  of  the  Hereticks  . .  taking  upon  him  the 
Deputation  of  that  Anti-pope,  yeelded  unto  him  a  wicked  and 
abhominable  reverence,  a  1647  Filmer  Patriarcha  (1887) 
32  It  seems  they  did  not  like  a  king  by  deputation  but  desired 
one  by  succession.  1650  R.  Hollingvvorth  Usurped  Powers 
68  None  can  take  it  in  hand  but  by  deputation  from  him. 

2.  spec .  Appointment  to  act  on  behalf  of  another  ; 
delegation. 

[1534  Act  26  Hen.  VII J  c.  3  §  4  Any  person,  .to  wbome 
any  deputacion  shalbe  made  by  commission.]  1552  Huloet, 
Deputation,  subsortitio,  substitute ,  surrogatio.  1597 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxxxi.  §  7  Vnto  all  these  . .  the 
law  hath  . .  given  leaue,  while  themselues  bear  waightier 
burthens,  to  supply  inferiour  by  deputation.  1698  Norris 
Treat.  Sev.  Subjects  280  That  we  Feed  them  our  selves, 
and  not  by  Proxy  or  Deputation.  1799  J.  Robertson 
Agric.  Perth  44  The  king  . .  grants  this  deputation  to  a 
person  regularly  bred  to  the  law.  1863  A.  J.  Horwood 
Year-bks.  30-1  Edw.  /,  Pref.  29  An  attorney  might  be 
appointed  for  a  particular  suit  or  generally  for  all  suits,  and 
the  latter  kind  of  deputation  was  common  in  Eyre. 

+  b.  A  document  conveying  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  a  commission,  warrant.  Obs. 

1628  Digby  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  4  This  same  day  I  sealed 
to  Sir  Edward  Stradling  a  deputation  of  being  my  Vice- 
admirall.  1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2698/4  A  black  Hair’d 
Man,  who  went  about  the  Countries  with  a  false  Depu¬ 
tation.  1798  Jane  Austen  Lett.  I.  162  James  Digweed 
called  to  day,  and  I  gave  him  his  brother’s  deputation. 

J*  3.  An  appointment  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
the  office  and  rights  of  a  gamekeeper ;  a  document 
conveying  such  appointment  under  statutory  au¬ 
thority.  Obs. 

(The  deputation  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  gamekeeper ; 
but  it  was  also  frequently  used  as  a  means  of  giving  to 
friends  the  privilege  of  shooting  game  over  an  estate.) 

1749  Fielding  Tom  J  ernes  iv.  v,  The  squire  declared  . .  he 
would  give  the  game-keeper  his  deputation  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  c  1815  Jane  Austen  Persuas.  iii.  (D.),  He  ..  had 
inquired  about  the  manor ;  would  be  glad  of  the  deputation, 
certainly,  but  made  no  great  point  of  it ;  said  he  sometimes 
took  out  a  gun,  but  never  killed.  1869  Daily  News  23  Apr., 
Formerly  the  Woods  and  Forests  gave  what  were  called 
‘deputations’  to  gentlemen  to  shoot  over  the  Crown  lands. 
1880  S.  Walpole  Hist.  Eng.  III.  63  Country  gentlemen 
I  who  were  desirous  of  doing  a  neighbour  a  good  turn  were 
1  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  a  ‘  deputation  ’  as  a  gamekeeper. 
4.  A  body  of  persons  appointed  to  go  on  a  mission 
on  behalf  of  another  or  others.  Often  a  small 
company  (or  a  single  person)  deputed  by  a  society 
to  visit  various  places  on  behalf  of  the  society. 
(The  chief  current  use.) 

1732  Lediard  Sethos  II.  ix.  344  They  propos’d  to  send 
a  deputation  of  four  senators.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  I. 

vi.  186  A  deputation  of  the  Houses  waited  on  the  King. 
1879  McCarthy  Own  Times  II.  xxii.  146  The  deputations 
represented  certain  metropolitan  parishes,  and  were  the 
exponents  of  markedly  Radical  opinions. 

Hence  Deputa  tion,  Deputa  tionize  v.,  to  visit 
with  a  deputation ;  Deputa'tional  a .,  of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  deputation ;  Deputationist,  one  who 
belongs  to  or  supports  a  deputation. 


1885  Manck.  Exam.  18  Mar.  5/3  The  trustees  are  on  the 
side  of  the  deputationists.  1888  Balance  Sheet  Manchester 
Ch.  of  E.  Temp.  Soc Travelling  and  Deputational  Ex- 
enses  1888  Lane .  Evening  Post  3  Feb.  2/4  The  Prime 
linisterhas  been  deputatioiused  by  some  of  the  most  expert 
among  our  sociologists.  1891  Scott.  Leader  12  Jan.  4  The 
Unionists. .  last  week  ‘  deputationed  ’  Mr.  Coschen. 

Deputative  (de-pirfD'dv),  a.  [f.  L.  deputat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  deputdre  to  Depute  +  -ive.]  Charac¬ 
terized  by  deputation  or  by  being  deputed  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  deputy. 

1625  8  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Rliz.  111.  (1688)  362  A  Parlia¬ 
ment  . .  begun  by  a  deputative  Commission  granted  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby.  1646  Lilburne  Game  Scotch  <$• 
Eng.  20  Wherein  the  joynt  military  interest  of  both  King- 
domes  is  represented  . .  and  both  thereby  incorporated  into 
one  deputative  body,  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Hcb.  ii.  5  If 
authority  be  yielded  un-to  Angels,  yet  that  authority  is  only 
deputative  in  reference  to.  .work  which  is  injoyned  by  them. 

Hence  Deputatively  adv.,  by  way  of  deputa¬ 
tion. 

1653  Gauden  Ilierasp.  472  To  pay  Tithes  to  Christ  . .  by 
the  hands  of  his  Ministers,  who  are  deputatively  and 
ministerially  himself.  1818  C.  S.  Faber  Hor.  Mos.  II.  43 
And  who  can  have  authority  to  send,  unless  God  imme¬ 
diately,  or  certain  of  his  previously  appointed  messengers 
deputatively? 

Deputator  (de’ph/t^tai).  rare .  [agent-n.  from 
L.  deputdre  to  Depute.] 

1.  One  who  deputes  another  to  act  for  him. 

1669  Locke  Laws  of  Carolina  §  56  All  such  deputations. . 
shall  be  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  deputator.  1884 
19 th  Cent.  Jan.  84  The  deputy  necessarily  disappeared  with 
the  deputator. 

.  2.  A  member  of  a  deputation.  ( nonce-7ise.' ) 

1894  Nat.  Observer  6  Jan.  181/1  The  philanthropic  projects 
of  Professor  Stuart,  .and  other  ‘  deputators’. 

Depute  (de*piwt),  ppl .  a.  and  sb.  Now  only  Sc. 
Also  5-6  deputte,  6-7  deput ;  see  also  Debite. 
[Found  as  pa.  pple.  before  the  appearance  of  any 
other  part  of  Depute  v.  ;  app.  repr.  OF.  depute 
(mod.F.  deputy')  pa.  pple.,  the  final  e  having  become 
mute,  as  in  assign ,  avowe ,  etc.  After  the  verb 
came  into  use,  depute ,  deput ,  continued  to  be  used 
as  its  pa.  pple.,  and  even  as  its  pa.  t.  (esp.  in  Sc., 
where  perhaps  it  was  viewed  as  short  for  deputit , 
deputed ).  Only  Sc.  since  the  17th  c.] 

f  A.  as  pa.  pple.  Deputed;  imputed,  ascribed  ; 
appointed,  assigned  :  see  Depute  v. 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  Prol.  299  The  apostil  ..  shewith  . .  al 
..to  be  depute  to  the  grace  of  God.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton)  1.  xxii.  (1859)  24  Grace,  quene  and  heuenly  pryncesse. 
As  depute  by  the  souerayne  kyng  eterne.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
liv.  235  (Hark  MS)  Thei  . .  hadde  I-putte  sheldes  in  a 
certeyne  place  deputte  |?erefor.  1513  Douglas  VEneis  vi.  ix. 
180  Quhat  sort  of  pane  is  deput  ay  For  ilk  trespas.  1623 
Camden  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  126  Some  such  as  were 
deput  for  mee  in  this  yeeres  Visitation. 

B.  sb.  One  deputed;  =  Deputy.  (Now  only  Sc.) 

1405,  1490  [see  Deputy  i  b,  2].  1530  in  W.  H.  Turner 

Select.  Rec.  Oxford  72  The  seyd  Chaunseler,  hys  Deputt’s, 
and  Scolers.  1563-7  Buchanan  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks. 
(1892)  15  The  conservatour  or  hys  deput  being  present. 
a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  xxviii.  1  Melancholie, 
grit  deput  of  Dispair.  1821  Joanna  Baillie  Metr.  Leg ., 
Lord  John  xxiv,  ’Twas  no  depute’s  task  your  guest  to  ask. 
1868  Act  31-2  Viet.  c.  101  §  36  Such  decree  shall  be  re¬ 
corded  by  the  director  of  Chancery,  or  his  depute. 

C.  In  comb .  (.5V.) 

1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War -Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  56 
Ressaivit  by  the  Commissar  depute,  the  rentalles  of  the 
pretendit  bischopes’  rentes.  1681  Act  Secur.  Peace  of 
Kingd.  {Scott.)  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1648/4  To  nominate 
Sheriff-Deputs,  Justices  of  Peace,  or  other  Commissioners. 
1753  Stewart's  Trial  App.  4  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Stonefield,  sheriff-depute  of  the  shire  of  Argyll.  1869 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  July  5  The  Lord  Advocate,  .the  Solicitor- 
General.  .Subordinate  to  these  are  four  advocate-deputes. 

Depute  (d/piz7*t) ,  v.  [a.  F.  deputer  (1328  in 
Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  deputdre  to  consider  as,  destine, 
allot,  f.  De-  I.  2  b  +  putdre  to  think,  count,  con¬ 
sider,  etc.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  appoint,  assign,  ordain  (a  person  or 
thing)  to  or  for  a  particular  office,  purpose,  or 
function.  Obs . 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  vi.  361  And  als  he  depute  hys 
Counsale  The  erle  of  F yfe  mast  specyale.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  89  b/i  Thys  chylde  was  taken  prysoner  and  deputed 
to  serue  the  kynge.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  xv.  274  The 
sygne  of  the  Egle  is  deputed  for  the  dygnyte  Imperyal. 
1513-4  Act  5  Hen.  VII J  c.  1  Pream.,  The  Kyng  . .  hath 
deputed  and  ordeyned  in  the  seid  Citie  . .  divers  officers 
and  ministres.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel. 
(1546)  I  ij,  He  deputed  two  howres  for  the  matters  of  Asie. 
1631  Gouge  God's  Arro7us  iii.  Ep.  Ded.  4  Faithful  . .  in  de¬ 
puting  to  the  Lords  service  men  fit  for  their  function.  1683 
Brit.  Spec.  129  Westminster,  .was.  .from  its  first  foundation 
deputed  for  the  burial  of  our  Kings. 

f  2.  To  assign,  impute,  ascribe,  attribute.  Obs. 

1382  [see  Depute  ppl.  a.].  1485  Caxton  St.  Wcnefr.  10 
They  myght  depute  it  to  the  pryde  of  her.  a  1592  H.  Smith 
Serin.  Phil.  i.  23  The  Apostle  . .  doth  depute  their  strange 
diseases  and  sudden  death  to  none  other  cause. 

*  +  3.  To  consign,  deliver  over.  Obs. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  44  Lette  nat  me  be 
deputid  to  euerlastyng  flammys.  1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met. 
xi.  xix,  But  some..seased  tymbre  &  boordes  which  were 
broken  of  the  shipp,  whyche  the  flodes  deputed  at  theyre 
playsire.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  264/1  This  blessid  saint . .  was 
deputed  unto  an  hard  and  strayte  pryson. 
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DERAIGN. 


4.  To  assign  (a  charge) ;  now,  spec .  to  commit, 
give  in  charge  (authority,  etc.)  to  a  deputy  or 
substitute. 

1495  Act  it  Hen.  VII ,  c.  35  Pream.,  The  Kyngis  Grace. . 
deputed  to  hym  than  and  sithen  offices  of  charge.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)28  b,  Spirituall  talentes,  whiche 
our  lorde  hath  deputed  to  our  credence.  1727  De  Foe 
Hist.  Appar.  vi.  (1840)  59  The  Devil  may  depute  such  and 
such  powers  and  privileges  to  his  confederates.  1833  Ht. 
Martineau  Berkeley  1.  iv.  73  She  could  not  depute  it  to 
anybody  to  judge  when  was  the  right  time. 

5.  spec .  To  appoint  (a  person)  as  one’s  substitute, 
delegate,  or  agent ;  to  ordain  to  act  on  one's  behalf. 

[1494  Fabyan  Citron,  iv.  lxiii.  42  Caraucius  . .  was  by  the 
Senate  of  Rome  deputed  for  a  Substitute  or  a  Ruler  vnder 
the  Romaynes.  1530  Palsgr.  513/1, 1  muste  nedes  departe, 
but  I  wyll  depute  some  bodye  in  my  romme.  1540  Act  32 
Hen.  VII 1,  c.  35  The  Justice  and  Justices  ..  shall  make 
assigne  depute  and  appoincte  as  many  deputie  or  deputies 
. .  as  . .  shalbe  thought  convenient.]  1552  Huloet,  De¬ 
pute  . .  surrogo ,  delego.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  226  To 
depute  Cassio  in  Othellos  place.  1687  in  Magd.  Coll. 
Jas.  II,  lxviii,  The  vice  President  and  others  Fellows  .. 
being  deputed  by  the  rest  of  the  Fellows  of  the  said  College, 
to  answer.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  55  ip  5  The  Deputies 
of  the  Six  Cantons  who  are  deputed  to  determine  the  Affair 
of  Tockenburg.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  iv.  54 
Allen,  Clack,  and  Gibson  were  deputed  to  wait  on  the 
masters.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  2.  172  They  were 
elected,  .by  a  few  of  the  principal  burghers  deputed  for  the 
purpose. 

+  b.  absol.  To  send  a  deputation.  Obs.  rare. 
1768  Woman  0/  Honor  II.  94  Soon  after,  a  borough  de¬ 
puted  to  him,  with  an  entreaty  to  do  it  the  honor  of  repre¬ 
senting  it. 

+  6.  (See  quot.,  and  cf.  Deputation  3.)  Obs. 

1832  in  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Aug.  (1889)  3/2  There  lies  before 
me  a  copy  of  an  old  local  newspaper  of  August,  1832,  which 
contains  numerous  ‘Notices  to  Sportsmen’  that  the  game 
on  such  and  such  a  manor  is  now  reserved  or  ‘  deputed’. 

Hence  Deported///,  a.,  Deputing  vbl.  sb.  ;  also 
Depu  ter,  one  that  deputes. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  I  j,  There  is  no  sacrament  which 
hath  not..bothe  hys  deputed  element,  word,  and  com- 
mandement.  1603  Shaks.  Mcas.  for  M.  11.  ii.  60  Not  the 
Kings  Crowne ;  nor  the  deputed  Sword,  The  Marshalls 
Truncheon,  nor  the  Iudges  Robe,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu 
A cts  $  Mon.  (1642)  369  No  deputation  depriveth  the  Deputer 
of  his  right.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  CoweVs  Inst.  41  Wee  have 
sometimes  Tutores  Dativi ,  or  deputed  Guardians  amongst 
us.  1742  Young  Nt.  Tit.  ix.  228  Already  is  begun  the 
grand  assize.  .Deputed  conscience  scales  The  dread  tribunal. 
1795  Fate  of  Sedlcy  II.  70  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  deputed 
Commander  of  Nero. 

t  Deputery,  deputrie.  Obs.  Sc.  [Depute 
sb.  +  -by.]  The  office  of  a  depute,  deputyship. 

1584  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  300  (Jam.)  The  office  of 
deputrie  and  clerkship  in  the  said  office  of  Thesaurarie. 

Deputize  (de’piz/taiz),  v.  [f.  Depute  sb.  or 
Deputy  p-ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  appoint  as  a  deputy.  Chiefly  U.S. 
i73°~6  Bailey  (folio)  Pref.,  Deputize ,  to  constitute  or 

appoint  one  a  Deputy.  1811  Port  Folio  Jan.  (Bartlett),  They 
seldom  think  it  necessary  to  deputize  more  than  one  person 
to  attend  to  their  interests  at  the  seat  of  government.  1828 
Webster  Deputize ,  to  appoint  a  deputy ;  to  empower  to  act 
for  another,  as  a  sheriff.  1877  Sparrow  Serm.  xix.  248  Those 
who  were  deputized  . .  did  their  master’s  work  faithfully. 

2.  intr.  To  act  as  a  deputy  ;  usually  in  reference 
to  musical  engagements,  colloq. 

1869  Athenaeum  27  Mar.  445/3  Mr.  Perren  deputized  cre¬ 
ditably  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  1884  Musical  Times  1  May 
297/1  A  London  organist,  who  has  relinquished  regular 
work,  will  deputise  upon  nominal  terms. 

Deputrie,  see  Deputery,  Obs. 

Deputy  (de’piz/ti),  sb.  Forms.  5  depute,  de- 
putee,  Sc.  depwte,  6  deputye,  6-7  deputie,  7- 
deputy.  [a.  F.  cUputd,  subst.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of 
dtputcr  to  Depute.  Originally  spelt  deptite  ;  in 
one  form  of  which  the  final  e  became  mute  (though 
usually  retained  in  writing)  ;  in  another  form  it 
continued  to  be  pronounced,  and  then  as  in  City, 
etc.,  it  passed  through  -ee,  - ie  to  -y.  (Cf.  +  assigne , 
assign ,  assignee .)  The  ME.  examples  of  depute  are 
placed  here,  but  might  as  well  stand  under  Depute 
sb.  See  also  the  corrupted  forms  Debite,  Debity.] 
1.  A  person  appointed  or  nominated  to  act  for 
another  or  others,  esp .  to  hold  office  or  exercise 
authority  instead  of  another ;  a  substitute,  lieu¬ 
tenant,  vicegerent. 

<71425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  x.  381  And  Deputis  be-hynd  hym 
he  left  To  keipe  Brettayne.  1511  Hen.  VII  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  170  That  . .  ye  . .  paye  unto  theim,  or  to  their 
deputie  in  their  names,  the  summes  aforesaid.  1624  Ln.  Ken¬ 
sington  ibid.  Ser.  1.  III.  174  But  the  case  is  now  different, 
sayd  she,  for  there  the  Prince  was  in  Person,  heer  is  but 
his  deputy.  But  a  deputy,  answerd  I,  that  represents  his 
person.  1660  Wood  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  361  For  the  Greek 
lecture,  the  reader  therof.  .got  a  deputy  to  do  it.  1727 
Swift  Gulliver  1.  vi.  70  In  the  presence  of  a  professor,  or 
one  of  his  deputies.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  viii. 
283  They  sent  to  the  army  two  members  of  council,  as  field 
deputies,  without  whose  concurrence  no  operations  should 
be  carried  on.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <jj-  It.  I  si.  III.  338 
The.  .university  of  Padua,  .besides  deputies  and  assistants, 
has  35  professors. 

fig-  I7I7  L.  Howel  Desiderius  58  Those  two  Deputies  of 
Pride,  the  Lust  of  the  Flesh,  and  the  Lust  of  the  Eye.  1783 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  19  Jan.,  I  found  her.,  not  merely 
free  from  pride,  but  free  from  affability — its  most  mortifying 
deputy. 


b.  Law.  A  person  authorized  to  exercise  on  be¬ 
half  of  another  the  whole  of  his  office  ( general 
deputy ),  or  some  special  function  of  it  ( special 
deputy ),  but  having  no  interest  in  the  office. 

1405  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  605/1  Our  generalls  and 
specialls  Attornes  and  Deputes.  1602  Fulbecke  2 nd  Pt. 
Parall.  46  There  is  great  difference  betwixt  a  bailie,  & 
a  deputie.  1607-72  Cowell  Interpr.  s.  v.,  A  Deputy  hath 
not  any  interest  in  the  Office,  but  is  onely  the  shadow  of 
the  Officer,  in  whose  Name  he  doth  all  things.  1642  Perkins 
Prof.  Bk.  i.  §  100  An  assignee  is  such  a  person  who  doth 
occupie  in  his  own  right,  and  a  deputie  such  a  person  who 
doth  occupie  in  the  right  of  another.  1833  Act  3  <5*  4  Will. 
IV,  c.  42  §20  The  Sheriff  of  each  County,  .shall,  .name. . 
a  sufficient  Deputy,  who  shall.. have  an  Office  within  One 
Mile  of  the  InnerTemple  Hall,  for  the  Receipt  ofWrits  [etc.]. 

c.  A  person  delegated  or  sent  (alone  or  as  a 
member  of  a  deputation)  to  act  in  the  place  of 
those  who  send  him. 

1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  V.  1.  222  Charles  artfully 
avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience.  1838  Thirl- 
vvall  Greece  IV.  347  Three  deputies  were  sent  back  with 
them  to  Sinope,  to  fetch  the  vessels.  1862  Ld.  Brougham 
Brit.  Const,  vi.  87  The  lesser  barons  were  called  to  send 
deputies,  instead  of  attending  personally. 

d.  Phr.  By  deputy  :  by  another  person  in  one’s 
stead,  by  proxy. 

1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Studies  (Arb.)  11  Some  Bookes  also  may 
be  read  by  Deput}',  and  Extracts  made  of  them  by  Others. 
1764  Foote  Mayor  of  G.  11.  Wks.  1799  I.  180  He  is  suffered 
to  do  that  by  deputy.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876) 

II.  vii.  23  His  wars  were  waged  by  deputy. 

2.  Special  applications. 

f  a.  One  deputed  to  exercise  authority  on  behalf 
of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  sovereign  power;  a 
proconsul,  a  viceroy,  a  Lord  Lieutenant  (of  Ireland). 

c  1490  in  Gairdner  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  <5*  Hen.  VII  (Rolls) 
App.  A,  Our  right  gode  lord  Gerald  erle  of  Kildare  your 
depute  lieutenaunt  of  this  your  land  of  Irland.  1568  Bible 
(Bishops’)  1  Kings  xxii.  47  There  was  then  no  kyng  in 
Edom,  the  deputie  was  king.  —  Acts  xviii.  12  When  Gallio 
was  the  deputie  of  Achaia.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  hi.  ii. 
260  You  sent  me  Deputie  for  Ireland.  1696  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3190/3  My  Lord  Capell,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  1851 
Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  I.  7  There  was  there  a 
deputy,  that  is,  a  proconsul. 

b.  In  the  City  of  London,  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council,  who  acts  instead  of  an  alderman 
in  his  absence ;  a  deputy  alderman. 

1557  Order  of  Hospitals  C  vj  b,  The  Alderman  of  the 
Warde  or  his  Deputie.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  92, 

I  was  before  Master  Tisick  the  Deputie,  the  other  day. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  503  1P2  The  deputy  of  the  ward  sat 
in  that  pew.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  79/2  Mr.  Alderman  Peers, 
with  Mr.  Deputy  Judd,  .presented  a  petition.  1837  Munic. 
Corp.  Inq.  Commission,  Every  alderman,  except  the 
alderman  of  Bridge  Without,  appoints  a  Deputy,  who  must 
be  a  Common-Councilman  of  the  Ward.  1894  P.  O.  London 
Directory,  Common  Council. — The  first-named  in  each  Ward 
is  the  Deputy. 

c.  An  officer  in  a  coal-mine.  (See  quots.) 

1851  Greenwell  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  «$•  Durh. 
22  Deputies,  a  set  of  men  employed  in  setting  timber  for  the 
safety  of  the  workmen ;  also  in  putting  in  brattice  and 
brattice  stoppings.  They  also  draw  the  props  from  places 
where  they  are  not  required  for  further  use.  1893  Daily 
News  20  Nov.  5/4  The  deputies  . .  test  the  beams  and  other 
protective  appliances  put  up,  examine  the  passage  walls  and 
roofs  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tell  the  ‘de- 
tallers  ’  what  to  do. 

d.  The  manager  of  a  common  lodging-house. 

1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  249  In  some  places  knives 

and  forks  are  not  provided,  unless  a  penny  is  left  with  the 
‘deputy’,  or  manager,  till  they  are  returned.  1888  Times 
13  Oct.  12/1  She  acted  as  deputy  to  the  house  in  question 
[a  common  lodging-house]. 

3.  A  person  elected  to  represent  a  constituency ; 
a  member  of  a  representative  legislative  assembly. 
Chamber  of  Deputies  v  the  second  house  in  the 
national  assembly  of  France,  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conest aggio  76  The  three  estates  of 
the  Realme,  that  is,  the  Clergie,  the  Nobilitie,  and  the 
Deputies  of  the  Cities  and  townes . .  at  Lisbone.  1777  Watson 
Philip  II  (1839)  381  William  ..  meant  ..  to  remove  the 
assembly  of  the  States  (which  wa§  summoned  to  meet  at 
Middleburgh)  to  a  situation  in  which  the  deputies  would 
not  be  so  much  influenced  by  the  emissaries  of  Spain.  1792 
Genii.  Mag.  LXII.  11.  945  Three  hundred  and  seventy-one 
deputies,  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace  of  the 
Thuillenes.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  I.  v.  27  The  deputies  are 
now  frequently  denominated  representatives.  They  were 
anciently  called  committee-men.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev. 

III.  11.  vi,  Deputy  Thuriot,  he  who  was  Advocate  Thuriot. 
1863  Mary  Howitt  F.  Bremer s  Greece  I.  viii.  264  The 
Deputies  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Deputed;  acting  or  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  instead  of . . ;  vice- . . . 

1548  Hall  Citron.  211b,  Either  chief  Capitain  of  Caleis  or 
els  deputie  Capitain.  1624  Sanderson  Serm.  I.  243  The 
poor  you  shall  alwayes  have  with  you,  as  my  deputy-re¬ 
ceivers  ;  but  me  (in  person)  ye  shall  not  have  always.  1645 
Rutherford  Tryal  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  379  Christ’s  love  to 
us  was  not  deputy-love,  .he  loved  us  not  by  a  vicar.  1695 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3099/3  Mr.  Godfrey,  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  1805  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
III.  659  To  appoint  Captain  Bellingham  to  be  Deputy 
Quarter  Master  general  J11  Mysore.  1843  Macaulay  Ess., 
Mad.  D'Arblay,  Singing  women  escorted  by  deputy  hus¬ 
bands.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  vii.  92  The  deputy-speakers 
are  usually  the  chief  judges  of  the  courts  of  Westminster. 
1881  Rt.  Hon.  A.W.  Peel  in  Times  2  Feb.  6/4  That  Standing 
Order  is  enabling  only,  and  provides  for  the  appointment 


and  duties  of  the  Deputy-Speaker  during  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  Speaker. 

De’puty,  v.  rai'c.  [f.  prec.  si).]  trans.  To  ap¬ 
point  or  send  as  deputy  ;  to  depute. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  ir.  iii.  in.  Law  1126  Frail 
Aaron,  Deputi’d  During  his  [Moses’]  absence,  all  the  Flock 
to  guide.  1867  Quiver  186  Thrush,  linnet,  blackbird., 
deputied  the  lark  with  praise  to  heaven. 

De  putysliip.  [f.  Deputy  sb.  +  -ship].  The 
office,  term  of  office,  or  position  of  a  deputy. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Citron.  III.  1079/2  Richard  Beau- 
champe  earle  of  Warwike.  .being,  .deputie  for  John  duke  of 
Bedford  (being  regent  of  France)  did.  .obteine  manie  castels 
in  his  deputieship.  1624  Cait.  J.  Smith  Virginia  v.  190 
They  would  not  be  gouernlesse  when  his  Deputiship  was 
expired.  1765  Cowper  Let.  to  J.  Hill  8  Nov.,  I  heartily 
wish  him  joy  of  his  deputyship.  1881  Mrs.  Oi.iphant 
Harry  Joscelyn  II.  281  The  state  into  which  his  work 
must  have  got,  but  for  the  strenuous  and  anxious  deputy- 
ship  of  his  clerk. 

t  Dequantitate,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  De- 
II.  1  +  L.  quantitat-em  quantity;  see  -ate 3  7.] 
trans.  To  diminish  the  quantity  or  amount  of. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  ii.  v.  86  This  we  affirme  of 
pure  gold,  for  that  which  is  currant . .  by  reason  of  its  allay. . 
is  actually  dequantitated  by  fire.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

t  Dequass,  dequaxe,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [a. 
OF.  dequasser,  decasser  to  break  down,  crush,  f. 
De-  I.  1  +  quasser,  casser  to  break  r  see  Cass, 
Quash,  Decass.]  trans.  To  break  down,  crush. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  1.  (1560)  276  b/i  Thus  with  sleight  shalt 
thou  surmount  and  dequace  the  yvell  in  their  herts. 

De  quoi,  dequoy,  obs.  forms  of  Decoy  sb.2 

Der,  obs.  form  of  Dare  v.,  Dear,  Deer. 

Deracinate  (dzfarsintf't),  v.  [f.  F.  ddracine-r 
(in  OF.  desr -),  f.  d&,  des-,  L.  Dis-  +  racine  root  ; 
see  -ate  3  7.]  tra7is.  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the 
roots  ;  to  uproot,  eradicate,  exterminate,  lit.  and  fig. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen .  V,  v.  ii.  47  The  Culter  rusts,  That  should 
deracinate  such  Sauagery.  1606  —  Tr.  <5*  Cr.  1.  iii.  99. 
1659  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  27  But  neither  Arms, 
nor  Victories  . .  [were]  able  to  deracinate  or  root  out  this 
Doctrine.  1788  Lond.  Mag.  477  To  deracinate  and  anni¬ 
hilate  the  whole  system  of  moral,  historical  and  revealed 
asseverations.  1883  Stevenson  Silverado  Sq.  (1886)  80 
Disembowelling  mountains  and  deracinating  pines  ! 

b.  trans f 

1843  E.  Jones  Poems,  Sens.  <5-  Event  167  Chill  every  river 
into  stagnancy,  Deracinate  the  fruitful  earth  of  growth. 

Hence  Deracination,  eradication,  extirpation. 

c  1800  tr.  Sonninis  Trav.  I.  227  (L.)  Nothing  can  resist 
an  extreme  desire  to  appear  beautiful.  The  women  submit 
to  a  painful  operation — to  a  violent  and  total  deracination. 

+  Dera’de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  der  ad- ere  to 
scrape  or  shave  off,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  radere  to  shave.] 
trans.  To  scrape  off  or  away. 

1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou's  Disp  378  Zopissa  is  Pitch  de- 
raded  from  off  maritimous  ships.  Ibid.  658  Quinces,  .must 
be.  .not  brayed,  but  deraded. 

+  D eradiate  (dfr^bdij^t),  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De- 

I.  2  +  L.  radidre ,  radidt -  to  emit  rays,  f.  radius 
ray.]  intr.  To  radiate  forth. 

1650  Charleton  Paradoxes  Prol.  3  Those  three  Lines, 
perpetually  deradiating  from  the  Center  of  Truth. 

Hence  +  Deradiation,  radiation  from  a  point. 

1650  Charleton  Paradoxes  Prol.  13  The  Starres  trans¬ 
mitting  their  Influence,  by  invisible  Deradiations.  1704 

J.  Harris  Lex .  Techn.  s.  v.  Adinobolism,  The  Diffusion 
or  Deradiation  of  Light  or  Sound. 

Derai,  obs.  spelling  of  Deray. 

+  Derargn,  sb.  Obs.  In  4-5  dereyne,  5  de- 
ren3e,  -rayn,  6  derene.  [a.  OF.  des-,  der-,  de- 
raisne ,  - resne ,  - raigne ,  regne,  -rene,  f.  desraisnicr 
to  Deraign.  In  Laws  of  William  I.  latinized  as 
disraisnia.']  The  action  of  vindicating  or  maintain¬ 
ing  one’s  right,  esp.  by  wager  of  battle ;  hence,  a 
challenge  to  single  combat ;  a  combat ;  a  duel. 

[1292  Britton  v.  xii.  §  2  Ces  plays  soint  comensables  et 
pledables  sicum  en  le  graunt  bref  de  dreit  overt,  mes  nient 
par  disreyne  [transl.  These  pleas  shall  be  commenced  and 
tried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  writ  of  right  patent, 
but  not  by  dereyne].]  C1300  K.  Atis.  7353  This  dereyne, 
by  the  barouns  Is  y-mad,  by  alle  bothe  regiouns.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  xm.  324  On  sarisenis  thre  deren^eis  did 
he ;  And  [in-till]  ilk  deret^e  of  thai  He  vencust  sarisenis 
twa.  c  1470  Harding  Citron,  ix.  iv,  Turnus  then  was  slayn  : 
Eneas  did  that  dede  and  that  derayn  With  mighty  strokes. 
c  1500  Lancelot  2313  I  have  o  frend  haith  o  dereyne  ydoo, 
And  I  can  fynd  none  able  knycht  tharto.  1513  Douglas 
AEneis  xii.  vi.  15  Suffir  me  perform  my  derene  by  and  by. 
1658  Phillips,  Derein,  .signifieth  the  proof  of  an  action 
which  a  man  affirmeth  that  he  hath  done,  and  his  adversary 
denies.  Hence  in  Kersey,  Bailey,  Ash,  etc. 

Derargn,  v. 1  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  Forms :  3  de- 
renne,  3-4  dereyne,  4  derene,  -eine,  4-6  de- 
rayne,  -aine,  5  derreyne,  darreyn,  darayne, 
5-6  darreyne,  -rayne,  5-7  darreine,  6  derene, 
darrein,  -raine,  -reigne,  6-7  dereigne,  derraine, 
darraigne,  7  darrayne,  deraigne,  7-8  darrain, 
7-  deraign.  [a.  OF.  deraisnicr ,  -resnier,  - rainier , 
-reiner,  - regner ,  desr-,  to  render  a  reason  or  account 
of,  explain,  defend,  etc.,  f.  de-,  des-  (see  De-  I.  6)  + 
raisnier  to  speak,  discourse,  declare,  plead,  defend 

late  L.  type  *  rat  ion  are,  f.  ratidn-em  reckoning, 
account,  rendering  of  reason.  The  compound  may 
have  itself  been  formed  in  late  L.  :  cf.  the  med.L. 
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forms  de-f  dl -,  dirrationdre  in  Du  Cange ;  disrais- 
nare ,  disrainnidre ,  were  latinized  from  OF.  Cf. 
also  Arraign  (OF.  araisnier)L\ 

1.  trans.  Lazo.  To  prove,  justify,  vindicate  ;  esp. 
to  maintain  or  vindicate  (a  right,  claim,  etc.),  by 
wager  of  battle  ;  to  dispute,  contest  (the  claim, 
etc.,  of  another,  asserting  an  opposing  claim). 

[1292  Britton  i.  xxiii.  §  11  Si  felonie,  adunc  doune  le 
defendour  gage  a  sey  defendre,  et  le  apelour  gage  pur  la 
cause  desreyner  [ trans l.  If  felony,  then  let  the  defendant 
give  security  to  defend  himself,  and  the  appellor  security  to 
prove  the  cause].]  c  1325  Coer  de  L.  7098  That  hymself 
agayn  fyve  and  twenty  men,  In  wylde  field  wolde  fyghte, 
To  derayne  Codes  ryghte.  1340-70  Alisaunder  124  To 
lache  hym  as  Lorde  lond  for  to  haue,  Or  deraine  it  with 
dintes  &  deedes  of  armes.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  746 
In-to  playn  fichting,  *he  suld  press  till  deren^e  $our  richt. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13084  There  was  no  buerne  with  J>at  bold 
the  batell  to  take,  The  right  to  derayne  with  the  rank  duke. 
x539  Act  31  Hen.  VI/ 1,  c.  1  §  2  Euery  of  the  saide  ioint 
tenantes  . .  maie  haue  aide  of  the  other  . .  to  the  intent  to 
dereigne  the  warrantie  paramount.  1628  Coke  On  Litt .  6  a. 
a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  333  You  bestow  much  Pains 
to  prove  . .  that  the  King  is  not  above  the  Law.  .And  this 
you  deraign,  as  you  call  it,  so  far,  that  at  length  you  say, 
the  King  hath  not,  by  Law,  so  much  Power,  as  a  Justice 
of  Peace,  to  commit  any  Man  to  Prison.  1741  T.  Robinson 
Gavelkind  vi.  129  Who  shall  deraign  that  Warranty. 

2.  trans.  To  vindicate  or  maintain  a  claim  to 
(a  thing  or  person)  ;  to  claim  the  possession  of, 
esp.  by  wager  of  battle  ;  to  challenge. 

a  1240  Wohunge  in  Colt. Horn.  285  Ihesu  swete  ihesu..Jm 
me  derennedes  wiS  like,  and  makedes  of  me  wrecche  J?i 
leofmon  and  spuse.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  330 
Ageyn  Kyng  Edward,  Scotland  to  dereyne,  With  werre  & 
batail  hard,  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  751  Thou  art  a 
worthy  knycht  And  wilnest  to  darreyne  [ v .  r.  derreyne, 
darreyn,  darreine,  dereyne]  hire  by  bataille.  1893  J.  C. 
Blomfield  Hist.  Souldern  12  Richard  de  Middelton  came 
and  deraigned  that  Manor  in  the  King’s  Court.  ^ 

3.  To  settle  or  decide  (a  claim  or  dispute)  by 
judicial  argument  and  decision,  by  wager  of  battle, 
etc. ;  to  determine. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  JFhw  Rolls'*  12629  }yf  [>ou  sette 
chalange  }>er-ynne . .  porow  bataille  schal  hit  be  dereynt.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  241  pe  cause  schulde  be  de- 
reynede  by  dent  of  swerd.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11.  xxii.  (1554) 
59  b,  God  and  trouth  was  atwene  them  tweine  Egall  iudge 
their  quarel  to  darayne.  1513  Douglas  AE net's  xii.  xi.  184 
Lat  me  stand  to  my  chance,  I  tak  on  hand  For  to  derene 
the  mater  with  this  brand.  1601  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord. 
Edw.  II,  §  89  (1876)  53  After  thei  have  dereigned  before  the 
steward,  thresorer,  and  the  serjantes  of  thaccount  what  fee 
thei  shal  have  for  such  a  present.  1809  Bawdwen  Domesday 
Bk.  460  The  jury  of  the  Wapentake  have  deraigned  them  to 
the  use  of  the  King. 

f  4.  To  deraign  battle  ( combat ,  etc.):  a.  To 
maintain  (a  wager  of  battle  or  single  combat)  in 
vindication  of  a  claim,  right,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  265  }if  he  mi^te  ffor  pat  batail  to 
dereyne  profry  hym  forp  to  fi3te.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T. 

73  Two  harneys  . .  suffisaunt  and  mete  to  darreyne  The 

ataille  in  the  feeld  bitwix  hem  tweyne.  1548  Hall  Chron. 
(1809)  4  Henry  of  Lancastre  Duke  of  Herfforde  Appellante  & 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolke  Defendante  have  . .  been  redy 
to  darraine  the  batteill  like  two  valiant  Knyghtes  &  hardy 
champions.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  309  To  vnderstand 
the  order  of  the  derayning,  gaging  and  loyning  of  those 
battailes,  or  single  combates.  1600  Tate  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur. 
I.  7  Combats  personal  that  are  derrained  for  causes  capital. 

f  b.  To  engage  in  battle,  do  battle  ;  whence  (in 
Spenser,  etc.)  to  set  the  battle  in  array.  Obs. 

<'I534  tr.  P°l.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  1844)  88  When 
Duke  Richard  had  hearde  the  ambassadours.  .he  was  afeard 
to  darraigne  battaile.  1548  Hall  Chron.  47  The  Kyng  of 
Englande  . .  chose  a  place  mete  and  conveniente  for  twoo 
armies  to  darrayne  battail.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ii.  26 
Three  valiant  knights  to  see  . .  to  darraine  A  triple  warre 
with  triple  enmitee.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  ii.  72  Dar¬ 
raigne  your  battell,  for  they  are  at  hand.  1602  Carew 
Cornwall  (1769)  125  Then  darrayning  a  kinde  of  battell  (but 
without  armes)  the  Csesarians  got  the  overhand.  1608  Hey- 
wood  Sallust's  Iugurth.  (1609)  20  This  happened  towards 
the  evening,  no  fit  time  to  darraigne  a  battaile.  1654  Vil- 
vain  Epit.  Ess.  1.  54  The  . .  Kings  . .  darraind  battle  with 
4  Forreners.  a  1756  G.  West  Abuse  Trav.  xx.  8  [imitating 
Spenser]  As  if  he  meant  fierce  battle  to  darrain. 

f  c.  To  dispose  (troops,  etc.)  in  battle  array  ;  to 
array;  to  order.  (Loose  applications  of  the  word 
by  the  Elizabethan  archaists.)  Obs. 

1591  Sylvester  Vvry  100  Every  Chief,  apart,  Darrains 
his  Troups  with  order,  speed  and  art.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
iv.  ix.  4  He  gan  advise  how  best  he  mote  darrayne  That 
enterprize,  for  greatest  glories  gayne.  1599  Nashe  Lenten 
Stuffe  50  The  lesser  pigmeis.  .thought  it  meete  to  . .  elect  a 
King  amongst  them  that  might  deraine  them  to  battaile. 
1614  Sylvester  Little  Bartas  472  To  serve  Thee,  as  Hee 
[man]  is  sole  ordain’d  ;  So,  to  serve  Him,  Thou  hast  the 
rest  [creatures]  derrain’d.  1727  J.  Asgill  Metam.  Man  45 
God  admitted  Man  to  insert  this  Seed-Royal  into  the  Gene¬ 
alogy  of  the  World,  and  to  deraign  his  Pedigree  in  form 
amongst  the  Descendants  of  Adam. 

t  Derai  gn,  v .2  Obs.  Also  6  derene,  derain, 
darrayne,  7  dereign,  [a.  OF.  desregner ,  variant 
o i  desrengier,  mod.F.  dt* ranger  to  put  out  of  ranks, 
Derange.] 

1.  To  put  into  disorder ;  to  derange,  disarrange. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Now  Cumis  A  ige  56  Befoir  no  wicht  I  did 
complene,  So  did  her  denger  me  derene.  1530  Palsgr. 
506/2,  I  darrayne  (Lydgat),  I  chaunge  or  alter  a  thing  from 
one  purpose  to  another,  je  transmue.  This  worde  is  nat 
yet  admytted  in  our  comen  spetche.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey',  Deraigne.  .to  disorder  or  turn  out  of  Course. 
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2.  passive.  To  be  discharged  from  (religious) 
orders:  see  Deraignment  2. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  42  b,  He  that  is  professed 
monke  etc.  shalbe  a  monke,  and  as  a  monke  shalbe  taken 
for  terme  of  his  natural  life,  except  he  bee  derained  by  the 
lawe  of  hoi  ye  churche  [Fr.  Sin  on  que  il  soit  dereigne  y  la 
ley  de  saint  esglise].  1602  Fulbf.cke  1st  Ft.  Parall.  11  If 
in  auncient  time  a  Monke,  Fryer,  or  Cannon  professed, 
which  was  no  Soueraigne  of  an  house,  had  graunted  to  one 
an  annuitie,  this  was  a  voyd  graunt,  though  he  had  beene 
after  dereigned,  or  made  Soueraigne  of  the  same  house,  or 
some  other.  1628  [see  Deraignment2].  1661  J.  Stephens 
Procurations  39  Those  Religious  persons  being  deraigned 
and  dispersed,  were  not.. subject  to  Visitation. 

b.  trans/.  1778  Love  Feast  26  Invested  once,  no  Saint 
can  be  deraign’d. 

Derai  gnment 1.  Hist.  [a.  OF.  desraisne- 
ment ,  deraincment ,  f.  desraisnier :  see  Deraign  vP 
and -ment.]  The  act  of  deraigning  ;  =  Deraign  .rA 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Deraignment %  a  deraigning  or 
roving.  1865  Nichols  Britton  II.  292  These  pleas  shall 
e  commenced  and  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great 
writ  of  right  patent,  but  not  so  as  to  admit  of  deraignment 
[AFr.  disreyne ]. 

+  Derai  gnment 2.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  desrenement, 
f.  desregner  :  see  Deraign  v.2  and  -ment.]  Dis¬ 
charge  from  a  religious  order. 

1539  Act  31  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  The  same  religious  persons, 
and  euery  of  them  shall  be  made  able  . .  to  sue,  and  be  sued 
in  all  manner  of  actions  . .  after  the  time  of  their  seueral 
deraignements,  or  departinge  out  of  their  religion.  1628 
Coke  On  Litt.  136  b,  Deraignment ,  a  displacing,  or  turning 
out  of  his  order.  So  when  a  Monke  is  derained,  he  is  de¬ 
graded  and  turned  out  of  his  order,  and  become  a  lay  man. 
1668  Hale  Pref.  Rolle' s  Abridgment  4  Profession,  Deraign¬ 
ment,  and  the  several  Appendixes  relating  thereto,  made 
considerable  Titles  in  the  old  Year  Books. 

Derail  (d/r^i  l),  v.  [ad.  mod.F.  dcrailler  (in 
Bescherelle’s  Fr.  Diet.  1845,  adra.  by  Academiein 
1878)  4  to  go  off  the  rails  f.  d£-  (=  De-  II.  2)  + 
rail  Rail.  Introduced  from  French  about  1850, 
but  app.  received  into  general  use  first  in  U.S.] 

1.  intr.  To  run  off  or  leave  the  rails. 

1850  Lardnf.r  Railway  Economy  326  foot-note,  Derailment 
—  I  have  adopted  this  word  from  the  French,  .the  verb  to  de- 
rail  or  to  be  derailed  may  be  used  in  a  corresponding  sense. 
1864  Webster,  Dei-ail ,  to  run  off  from  the  rails  of  a  rail¬ 
way,  as  a  locomotive.  Lardner.  1883  A.  Crane  in  Leisure 
Hour  284/2  It  [the  locomotive]  had  ‘derailed’.  1883  in 
Cassell  [the  only  sense  given  :  characterized  as  American]. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  (a  train,  etc.)  to  leave  the 
rails ;  to  throw  off  the  rails. 

1850  Lardner  Railway  Economy  327  On  the  16th  Septem¬ 
ber  1847,  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  the  last 
carriage  of  the  express  train,  having  two  passengers  in  it, 
was  derailed.  Ibid.,  The  displacement  only  became  great 
enough  to  derail  the  wheels  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  coach 
at  the  point.  1881  Philad.  Record  No.  3416.  1  [They] 
stopped  four  cars  forcibly,  derailed  them.  1881  M.  Reynolds 
Engine-driving  Life  32  Having  their  engines  de-railed. 
1892  Daily  News  4  Apr.  2/4  The  faster  a  train  ran,  the  more 
likely  would  it  be  to  derail  any  impediment  on  the  track. 
Hence  Derai  led  ppl.  a .,  Derailing  vbl.  sb. 

1881  Nature  XXV.  246  A  ballasted  floor  of  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  up  a  derailed  locomotive.  1884  Christian 
World  5  June  419/5  The  cause  of  the  derailing  of  the 
carriages.  1891  Times  26  Sept.  5/1  The  telegraph  pole 
having  been  broken  down . .  by  the  derailed  carriages. 

Derailment  (dzr^'lment).  [ad.  mod.F.  derai l- 
lement  (cited  by  Bescherelle  1845,  from  F.  Tour- 
neaux  1841),  f.  dLrailler:  see  prec.  Introduced 
from  French  c  1850  :  at  first  chiefly  used  in  U.  S.] 
Said  of  a  railway  train,  etc. :  The  fact  of  leaving 
or  being  thrown  off  the  rails. 

1850  Lardner  Railway  Economy  326  In  most  cases  of 
derailment*,  it  is  the  engine  which  escapes  from  the  rails. 
[Foot-note*,  I  have  adopted  this  word  from  the  French  : 
it  expresses  an  effect  . .  for  which  we  have  not  yet  had  any 
term  in  our  railway  nomenclature.  By  deraillejnent  is 
meant  the  escape  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine  or  carriage  from 
the  rails.]  1864  Webster,  Deraihnent,  the  state  of  being 
off  the  rails  of  a  railway,  as  a  locomotive.  Lardner.  1880 
Tunes  20  Jan.  (Swiss  Railways ),  The  number  of  accidents 
..was  177,  of  which  55  are  classed  as  derailments,  55  as 
collisions.  1880  St.  James's  Gaz.  17  Aug.  12,  I  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  influence  of  speed  in  producing  a  derailment. 

+  Derai  n,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  I.  1  +  Rain  v.] 
intr.  To  rain  down,  fall  as  rain. 

c  1563  Cavendish  Metr.  Visions,  Ld.  Seymour,  in  Life 
Wolsey  ( 1825)  II.  109  When  I  the  teares  shold  se  from  hir 
face  derayn. 

Derain (e,  variants  of  Deraign  v.  Obs. 
Derange  (d/r^i*nd3'),  v.  [(18th  c.)  a.  mod.F. 
dtranger ,  in  Cotgr.  (1611)  desrangcr  Ho  disranke, 
disarray,  disorder  in  OF.  desrengier ,  f.  des-,  de-} 
L.  dis-  +  renc,  reng,  mod.F.  rang  Rank,  order. 
Not  in  Johnson  ;  considered  by  him  as  French 
‘  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  Dr.  Warburton  missed  this 
opportunity  of  inserting  a  French  word,  by  reading^ — and 
the  wide  arch  Of  deranf  d  empire  fall  ! — Ant.  <$•  Cl.  1.  i, 
which,  if  deranged  were  an  English  word,  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  both  to  ruined  and  ranged'.  Shaks.  1765  VII.  107.] 
1.  trans.  To  disturb  or  destroy  the  arrangement 
or  order  of;  to  throw  into  confusion  ;  to  disarrange. 

1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1778)  II.  vi.  173  Lest  the 
order  of  the  procession  should  be  deranged,  he  moved  so 
slowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient.  1793  Craufurd 
in  Ld.  Auckland’s  Corr.  III.  hi  The  approach  of  an  army 
would,  .probably  derange  what  has  been  decreed  in  regard 
to  the  Vendee.  1836  Macgillivray  tr.  Humboldt’s  Trav. 
ii.  31  A  country  recently  deranged  by  volcanic  action.  1848 


Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  531  This  letter  deranged  all  the 
projects  of  James.  1889  Spectator  12  Oct.,  If  a  dancing- 
girl  deranges  her  dress  too  much. 

+  b.  ‘To  remove  from  place  or  office,  as  the 
personal  staff  of  a  principal  military  officer  * 
(Webster  1828).  Obs. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  244  The  officers  who  have 
been  deranged  by  the  several  resolutions  of  Congress,  upon 
the  different  reforms  of  the  army. 

2.  To  disturb  the  normal  state,  working,  or  func¬ 
tions  of ;  to  put  into  a  disordered  condition ;  to 
cause  to  act  abnormally. 

1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  iv.  vii.  (1868)  II.  214  Both  these 
kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or  less  the  natural  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society  ;  but  they  do  not  always 
derange  it  in  the  same  way.  1789  Mills  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXX.  89  The  hill  Knock  Renestle  is  a  magnetic  mass 
of  rock,  which  considerably  deranges  the  compass.  1804 
Abernethy  Surg.  Obs.  130  His  constitution  was  so  deranged 
by  the  irritation  of  the  sore.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol. 
Inq .  II.  ii.  39  Habits  ..  which  tend  in  any  degree  to  de¬ 
range  the  animal  functions,  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

3.  To  disorder  the  mind  or  brain  of;  to  unsettle 
the  reason  of. 

1825  Southey  Tale  of  Paraguay  iv.  60  The  trouble  which 
our  youth  was  thought  to  bear  With  such  indifference 
hath  deranged  his  head.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
532  Minds  deranged  by  sorrow. 

4.  To  disturb,  interrupt. 

1848  Fraser’s  Mag.  XXXVIII.  273,  I  ventured  to  derange 
your  leisure.  1882  Stevenson  New  Arab.  Nis.  251,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  deranged  you  for  so  small  a  matter. 

Hence  Dera*nging  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1795  Jetnina  II.  30  Her  share  in  this  deranging  incident. 
1870  Daily  News  5  Oct.,  All  kinds  of  deranging  influences 
are  at  work. 

Derangeable  (d/rei-ndgab’l),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-able.]  Liable  to  derangement. 

1843  Syd.  Smith  Lett.  (D.),  The  real  impediment,  .is 
that  derangeable  health  which  belongs  to  old  age. 

Deranged  (d/riFi-nd^d),///.  a.  [f.  Derange  v.] 

1.  Put  out  of  order  ;  disordered,  disarranged. 

1796  Morse  A?ner.  Geog.  I.  246  Measures.,  to  recover 
them  [commercial  affairs]  from  their  deranged  situation. 
1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  84  A  deranged  state  of 
the  digestive  organs.  1875  Lyell  Pri?ic.  Geol.  I.  1.  vii.  125 
The  deranged  and  the  horizontal  formations. 

2.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  insane. 

c  1790  Willock  Voy.  319  When  I  came  to  mention  . .  they 
imagined  I  was  still  deranged,  as  there  was  no  such  place, 
as  I  described.  1856  J.  H.  Newman  Callista  xii.  140  The 
few  persons  whom  he  met . .  thought  him  furious  or  deranged. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  465  A  man  who  is  deranged 
and  not  right  in  his  mind. 

Derangement  (d/r^nd^ment).  [a.  mod.F. 
derangement  (1671  in  Hatzf.),  f.  dir  anger :  see 
Derange  and  -ment.] 

1.  Disturbance  of  order  or  arrangement ;  dis¬ 
arrangement,  displacement. 

1780  T.  Jefferson  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  276  A  strange 
derangement,  indeed,  our  riders  have  got  into,  to  be  nine 
days  coming  from  Hillsborough.  1854  Stocquelf.r  Handbk. 
Brit.  India  417  They  could  not  le  incorporated  in  their 
proper  places  without  a  very  extensive  reprint  and  a  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  entire  work.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol. 
I.  1.  vii.  116  Time  must  multiply  the  derangement  of  strata, 
in  the  ratio  of  antiquity. 

2.  Disturbance  of  normal  or  regular  order  or 
working ;  the  condition  of  being  out  of  order  ; 
disorder  ;  disorganization. 

1737  Berkeley  Querist  §  457  Whether  this  folly  may  not 
produce,  .an  entire  derangement  of  domestic  life,  .a  general 
corruption  in  both  sexes?  1766  Chesterf.  Lett,  cccxcviii. 
(1792)  IV.  231  It  is  a  total  dislocation  and  derangement. 
1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Wafers  502  Without  any  con¬ 
siderable  derangement  in  the  digestive  organs.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  146  The  derangement  of  the  woollen 
trade,  .was  causing  distress  all  over  the  country. 

3.  Disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  mind  ; 
mental  disorder  ;  insanity. 

1800  Act  39-40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  94  §  3  tjod.)  Apprehended 
under  circumstances,  that  denote  a  derangement  of  mind. 
1812  G.  D.  Collinson  Law  cone.  Idiots  I.  i.  iv.  (Jod.', 
Many  actions  hear  too  marked  a  character  of  illusion,  of 
derangement,  of  alienation  of  mind,  that  a  man  in  his  senses 
could  not  by  any  possibility  commit  them.  1825  Southey 
Tale  of  Paraguay  iv.  66  Mark  of  passion  there  was  none ; 
None  of  derangement.  1874  Maudsley  Respons.  in  Ment. 
Dis.  vii.  233  Supplying  the  interpretation  of  the  previously 
obscure  attacks  of  recurrent  derangement. 

+  Derasion.  Obs.  rare~'.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  deradere  to  shave  off.]  A  scraping  or  shaving  off. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  in.  79  The  derasion  made 
at  the  foresaid  time  is  sufficient. 

Deray  (dire1-),  sb.  arch.  Also  4  derai,  4-5 
derrayle,  dray,  5  derei  ;  0.  4-5  desray(e.  See 
also  Djsray.  [a.  OF.  desrei,  desrai,  later  desroi, 
derei ,  derai ,  deroi,  f.  tonic  stem  of  desrcer\  see 
Deray  v.,  also  Array  v.,  Disarray.] 
f  1.  Disorder,  disturbance,  tumult,  confusion. 
To  make  deray :  to  create  a  disturbance,  act  vio¬ 
lently  and  noisily.  Obs.  (or  arch.). 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  1177  He  tok  Alisaundre  this  deray,  For  to 
amende  gef  he  may.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  3165  On  canados 
sche  gan  crie  And  made  gret  deray.  c  1420  A  nturs  of  A  rth. 
xl,  Querto  draues  thou  so  dre3ghe,  and  mace  suche  deray  ? 
r  1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  239  The  schirreff  cryt :  Quha 
makis  that  gret  deray?  1513  Douglas  sEneis  yii.  x.  77 
Turnus  was  by,  and  amyd  this  deray,  This  hait  fury  of 
slauchtyr,  and  fell  afray. 
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/3.  ci  1330  Fragm.  Alexander ,  in  Rend  and  V.  (1836) 
p.  xxiii,Ther  men  might  reuthe  y-sen  Muchel  desray,  muchel 
gredeing.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  239  Wherof  they  maad 
grete  noyse  and  desraye. 

b.  Impetuosity  ;  display  of  vigour  or  prowess. 

C1300  K.  Alls.  2721  Sone  he  say  A  yong  knyght,  also  of 
gret  deray.  .Ageyns  him  he  gynneth  to  ride,  c  1325  Coer 
de  L.  502  The  aventerous  with  gret  deray  So  hard  to  our 
knyght  he  droff,  Hys  schelde  in  twoo  peses  roff. 

c.  Disarray,  confusion,  modern  archaism . 

1831  Hogg  in  Fraser's  Mug.  IV.  425  Whose  beauty,  form, 
and. manners  bland,  Have  wrought  deray  through  all  the 
land.  1850  Blackie  /Eschylus  II.  196  Him  struck  dismay 
In  wild  deray.  1872  —  Lays  Hip  hi.  82  They  rove  the  vest, 
and  in  deray  They  flung  her  on  the  floor. 

1 2.  Disorderly  action  towards  any  one  ;  violence, 
injury,  insolent  ill-treatment.  To  do  or  make  deray 
to  :  to  do  violence  to  ;  to  disturb,  molest.  Ohs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23346  (Cott.)  If  [>ai  suld  for  J?aa  feluns 
prai,  It  war  gain  godd  and  gret  derai.  c  1340  Ibid.  15568 
(Trin.)  pou  sal  se  hem  ^ittto  ny3t  do  me  greet  deray.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  xv.  438  Lordyngis,  it  war  my  will  Till  mak 
end  of  the  gret  deray  That  dowglass  makis  vs  ilk  day. 
£1440  York  Myst.  xxvii.  121  Peter  I  have  prayed  for  the 
So  that  thou  schall  no}t  drede  his  dray,  c  1450  Guy  Warw. 
(C.)  4336  Who  hath  done  pe  all  pys  deraye.  1480  Caxton 
Ovid's  Met.  xii.  xix,  Achylles  was  full  of  desraye  and 
inyquyte,  and  drewe  the  body  of  Hector  by  grete  woodenes. 
?«i55o  Freiris  of  Berwik  536  In  thy  depairting  se  thow 
mak  no  deray  Vnto  no  wicht,  bot  frely  pass  thy  way. 

3.  Disorderly  mirth  and  revelry  as  in  a  dance  or 
similar  festivity.  Chiefly  in  the  alliterative  phrase 
dancing  and  deray.  arch. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxviii.  14  For  din,  nor  danceing, 
nor  deray,  It  will  nocht  walkin  me  no  wise.  1513  Douglas 
YEneis  1.  xi.  heading ,  Off  the  bancat,  and  of  thegreit  deray, 
And  how  Cupide  inflambes  the  lady  gay.  ai$$o  Christis 
Kirke  Gr.  i,  Wes  nevir  in  Scotland  hard  nor  sene  Sic 
dansing  nor  deray.  1807  J.  Stagg  Poems  65  Wi’  lowpin’, 
dancin’  and  deray.  1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  There 
was  . .  dancing  and  deray  within.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev. 
X.  11.  1.  xii.  So  have  we  seen  fond  weddings,  .celebrated  with 
an  outburst  of  triumph  and  deray,  at  which  the  elderly 
shook  their  heads.  1892  Daily  News  2  Dec.  5/2  The 
dancing  and  deray  were  so  public  that  all  classes  had  their 
share  of  the  fun. 

If  4.  e7Ton .  for  Array. 

1538  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  16  (Jam.)  To  be  in  thair  best  deray 
ilk  persone. 

+  Beray  (dir,?1-),  v.  0/>s.  Also  dray.  fa.  OF. 
desreer,  - reier ,  -rayer,  later  desroier,  derroyer,  de¬ 
ray  er,  =  Pr.  desreiar ,  It.  disredare Rom.  type 
*des-reddre,  f.L.  Dis-  +  - redare ,  f.  *redo  preparation, 
order  :  .see  Array.  (The  atonic  stem  in  OF.  was 
desre-,  the  tonic  desrei-,  -rai-,  -roi-,  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  inf.  and  other  atonic 
forms.)]  rejl.  and  intr.  To  act  or  behave  in  a  dis¬ 
orderly  manner ;  to  rage. 

1340  -70  Alisa-under  883  Nectanabus  . .  graithes  him  sone 
Deraide  as  adragoun  dreedful  in  fight,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne 
1210  pus  despitusly  pe  duk  drayed  him  panne.  Ibid.  2061 
He  deraied  him  as  a  deuel. 

1!  Used  for  Deraign  v.'  [Confusion  of  derayne 
with  infin.  derayein.] 

c  1314  Guy  IVamu.  (A.)  3915  Finde  a  Sarrazin  oper  a  kni3t, 
&  he  schal  anoper  finde,  pat  schal  deray[ne]  his  ri^t  kinde. 
e  1325  Coer  de  L.  5456  Wylt  thou  graunt  with  spere  and 
scheeld  Deraye  the  ryght  in  the  feelde. 

Derayn(e,  variants  of  Deraign  v.  06s. 

Derb,  a.  rare.  ?  nonce-wd.  [a.  Ger.  derb  com¬ 
pact,  solid,  rough.]  Rough,  uncrystallized, massive. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Rejl.  329  If..  I  oppose  transparent 
chrystallized  Alumen  to  opake  derb  ( [unchrystallized ) 
Alumen. 

Derby  (danbi,  dgubi).  The  name  of  a  town 
(in  OE.  named  by  the  Northmen  DCoraby,  DCorby) 
and  shire  of  England,  and  of  an  earldom  named 
from  the  shire  or  county.  See  also  Darby.  Hence 

1.  Proper  name  of  the  most  noted  annual  horse¬ 
race  in  England,  founded  in  1780  by  the  twelfth 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  run  at  the  Epsom  races,  usually 
on  the  Wednesday  before,  or  the  second  Wednesday 
after,  Whitsunday  (the  actual  date  being  fixed  each 
year  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  Newmarket 
and  Ascot  meetings,  by  the  Jockey  Club). 

1844  W.  H.  Maxwell  Sports  $  Adv.  Scotl.  xxxix.  (1855) 
305  What  care  I  about  Oaks  or  Derbys?  1848  Disraeli  in 
Harper s  Mag.  Aug.  (1883)340/2  ‘You  do  not  know  what 
the  Derby  is'.  ‘Yes  I  do.  It  is  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the 
Turf’.  1871  M.  Collins  Mrq .  #  Merck .  II.  vi.  161,  I  had 
been  to  the  Derby. 

b.  Hence  attrib.  and  in  comb.,  as  Derby  day, 
the  clay  on  which  the  ‘  Derby  ’  is  mil ;  Derby  dog, 
the  proverbial  dog  on  the  race-course,  after  this 
has  been  otherwise  cleared ;  hence  allusively ,  some¬ 
thing  sure  to  turn  up  or  come  in  the  way. 

1862  Times  6  June,  It  was  a  real  Derby  gathering,  and,  if 
possible,  a  Derby  gathering  exaggerated  with  all  its  queer 
melange  of  high  and  low.  1871  M.  Collins  Mrq.  Merck. 
I.  vi.  190  On  a  Derby  Day  the  hill  at  Epsom  is  thronged 
with  them.  1885  Times  4  June  10/2  The  reputation  which 
invariably  attaches  to  a  Derby  winner. 

c.  transf.  Of  similar  important  races  in  other 
countries,  as  The  French  Derly. 

1890  Whitaker's  Aim.  584/1  The  winner  of  the  French 
Derby.  1894  Daily  News  20  Feb.  5/3  The  great  *  Snowshoe 
Derby’  took  place  on  Sunday  and  yesterday  at  Holmen- 
kollen  near  Christiania. 


2.  Short  for  Derby  hat :  a  stiff  felt  hat  with  a 
rounded  crown  and  narrow  brim.  US. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  12  June  14/1  Girls  or  young  ladies  are 
seen  with  their  hands  thrust  deep  into  the  ulster  pocket. . 
the  derby  tipped  on  one  side.  Ibid.  24  Sept.  11/1  Low  felt 
hats— Derby  hats,  as  they  are  generally  called  here  |U.  S.] 
— were  universal. 

3.  Plastering.  —  Darby  5. 

1823-42  [see  Darby  5].  1876  W.  Papworth  in  Encycl. 

Brit.  IV.  504  He  is  furnished  with  . .  a  hand  float,  a  quirk 
float,  and  a  derby  or  darby,  which  is  a  long  two-handled 
float  for  forming  the  floated  coat  of  lime  and  hair. 

4.  Derby  neck  =  Derbyshire  neck. 

1769  T.  Prosser  {title\  An  Account  of  the  Method  of  Cure 
of  the  Bronchocele,  or  Derby-neck.  1771  Barretti  Journ. 
Loud,  to  Genoa  II.  148  Gavays  mean  a  Derby-neck  or  a 
man  that  has  a  Derby-neck. 

Derbyshire  (daubi-,  doubijbi).  fin  OE. 
Dtorby-scir ,  Dtorbi-sclr :  see  prec.]  The  shire  or 
county  of  Derby  in  England.  Hence 

1.  Derbyshire  neck :  a  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland ;  bronchocele,  goitre  ;  so  called  as  being 
endemic  in  parts  of  that  county. 

1802  Beddoes  Hygeia  vi.  67  The  water  of  melted  snow  has 
been  held  by  many  authors  to  be  the  cause  of  the  broncho¬ 
cele  or  Derbyshire  neck.  1836  Sir  G.  Head  Home  Tour 
117  The  malady,  .called  the  ‘  Derbyshire  neck' — an  endemic 
protuberance  in  the  throat,  or  goitre.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract. 
Sing.  I.  191  Goitre,  or  Derbyshire  neck,  is  very  common. 

2.  Derbyshire  spar,  t  drop  :  fluor-spar. 

1772  Gilpin  Lakes  Cumberland  (1788)  II.  217  It.,  is 
known  in  London  by  the  name  of  the  Derbyshire  drop.  But 
on  the  spot  it  is  called  Blue  John.  1788  Cronstedt's  Min. 
26  Pieces  of  Derbyshire  spar,  through  which  the  light  of 
a  candle  formed  many  images.  1854  J-  Scoffern  in  Orr's 
Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  64  Derbyshire  spar  (fluoride  of  calcium). 

Derche,  obs.  form  of  Dirge. 

+  Der-dcring,///.  cl.  Obs.  rare—1.  A  pseudo¬ 
archaism  of  Spenser,  app.  from  dare-do  taken  as  a 
compound  verb,  with  pple.  in  -ing  (cf.  Derring-do) 
taken  in  the  sense  ‘  Doing  daring  deeds  \ 

Dere-doing&s  a  legitimate  combination  would  mean  ‘  harm¬ 
doing,  mischief-working '. 

1590  Spenser/'.  Q.  ii.  vii.  10  Me  ill  befits,  that  in  derdoing 
armes  And  honours  suit  my  vowed  daies  do  spend,  Unto  thy 
bounteous  baytes  . .  to  attend. 

+  Dere,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  3-6  dere,  4-5  der, 
5  (darr),  deire,  derre,  deerre,  5-6  deere,  5-7 
Sc.  deir,  6  deare,  7  dial.  dare.  [f.  Dere  v.  : 
perhaps  a  continuation  of  OE.  darn  (whence  ME. 
darr)  with  the  vowel  assimilated  to  the  vb. :  cf.  MDu. 
dere ,  in  Kilian  dere}  deyre  *  nocumentum,  offensa, 
noxa  \  See  next.]  Harm,  hurt,  injury,  mischief, 
esp.  in  phr.  to  do  {a  person')  dere. 

c  1250  Gen.  «$•  Ex.  3214  Pharaon  bannede  vt  his  here,  Israel 
he  Sho3te  to  don  dere.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chro?i.  Wace 
(Rolls)  8904  Now  may  3e  lyghtly  here  J>e  stones  to  schip 
wyJ>outen  dere.  14..  Grene  Knt.  401  in  Sir  Gawayne 
(Bannatyne  Club)  App.  237  If  itt  be  poynt  of  any  warr, 
There  shall  noe  man  doe  you  noe  darr.  f  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  149  Wylie  ye  do  any  dere  to  my  chyld  and 
me?  ^1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  11.  192,  I  shall  the  socor  in 
euery  dere.  c  1570  Pride  «$•  Lowl.  (1841)  13  Many  a  vice  . . 
Which  do,  and  have  done  this  land  mickle  deere.  1603 
Philotus  lxxiii,  3ow  mon  first  to  me  sweir,  That  3e  to  me 
sail  do  na  deir.  1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  13  Dare,  harm  or 
pain  . .  It  does  me  no  dare,  i.  e.  no  harm. 

t  Dere,  z'.  Obs.  Forms :  1  derian,  2-4  derie(n, 
(4  deri,  derye),  2-3  deren,  3-6  dere,  4-5  der, 
(4-7  deere,  5  deire,  dayre,  5-6  deyre,  6  dear(e, 
Sc.  deir,  6-7  dare).  [OE.  dorian,  ^gr?£tf;2  =  OFris. 
dera,  OS.  derian ,  MDu.  deren  (daren),  Du.  deren, 
OHG.  terjan,  teren,  MHG.  tern WGer.  *darjan, 
f.  WGer.  *dara  str.  fern.,  OHG.  tar  a,  OE.  dam, 
hurt,  harm,  injury,  damage.] 

1.  tra7is.  To  hurt,  harm,  injure. 

In  OE.  intrans.  with  dative,  ‘  to  do  harm  to*. 

c  888  K.  ZElfred  Boeth.  vii.  §  3  piet  him  8a  stormas  derian 
ne  mahan.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Ne  [>et  eou  seal  derien 
nouSer  here  ne  hunger.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  79 
Flesliche  lustes  pe  derieS  lire  sovvle.  c  1300  Havelok  574 
Leoun  or  wlf  . .  Or  oper  best,  pat  wolde  him  dere.  1380  Lay 
Folks'  Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  831  Fals  wytnesse  pow  noon 
beere  py  ney3bore  wyttyngly  to  dere.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  ix.  164  He  gert  him  suer  Fra  that  day  furth  he  suld 
him  neuir  der.  <71510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1 570) 
D  iv,  Who  is  without  trespasse,  what  can  him  hurt  or  dere. 
1573  Tusser  Hnsb.  ii.  (1878)  8  Great  charge  so  long  did  dare 
me.  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xi.  406  The  wound  did  dare  him 
sore.  1613  T.  Potts  Disc.  Witches  (1845)  K  ij  a,  The  stick 
nor  the  stake  shall  never  deere  thee, 
b.  afisol.  To  do  harm,  ‘hurt’. 

a  1100  O.E.  Citron,  an.  1032  Gehwserhit  [pat  wildefyr]  de- 
rode  eac  on  mane^um  stowum.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1001 4 
(Cott.)  pat  nathing  mai  cum  in  pat  ders.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Sqr.'s  T.  232  And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere,  For  he 
coupe  wip  it  hope  hele  and  dere.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1293 
Ffor  to  dere  for  the  dethe  of  his  dere  cosyn. 

2.  To  trouble,  grieve,  vex,  annoy,  incommode. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  7377  (Trin.)  To  be  king  not  wol  him 
dere.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)iii.  9  Stagez.  .ilk  aneabouen 
oper,  to  see  pe  iustyng,  so  pat  nane  schall  dere  oper,  ne  lett 
oper  to  see.  <7x400  Destr.  Troy  13550  Now  me  bus,  as  a 
beggar,  my  bred  for  to  thigge  At  doris  vpon  dayes,  that 
dayres  me  full  sor»'.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  xxxix.  (Arb.) 
106  That  dered  hym  so  moche  that  he  wyste  not  what  to 
saye  . .  he  was  so  angry  in  his  herte.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk. 
Suffolk  x,  When  we  [envoys]  shewed  wherein  eche  other 
dered,  we  sought  out  meanes  al  quarels  to  haue  clered.  1674 
Ray  S.  <$•  E.  C.  Words  64  It  dares  7ne,  it  pains  or  grieves  me. 


Hence  De’ring  vbl.  sb. ;  De’ring  ( derend ,  de- 
riynde)  ppl.  a.,  doing  harm,  hurtful. 

111325  Prose  Psalter  liv.  [lv.]  3  Hij  were  derend  to  me  in  ire. 
1340  Ayenb.  63  per  byep  leazinges  belpinde,  and  leazinges 
likynde,  and  leazinges  deriynde.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11003 
Dyng  hom  to  dethe  for  deyring  of  other,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  118  Derynge  or  noyynge,  nocinnentum ,  gravamen. 

Dere,  obs.  form  of  Dare  v .a,  Dear,  Deer. 

Derect,  obs.  var.  of  Direct. 

f  Dereful,  a.  Obs.  [?  f.  Dere  sb.  +  -fur.] 
Full  of  grief,  sorrowful. 

? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  4054  Thane  drawes  he  to  Dorsett  .. 
Derefulle  dredlesse  with  drowppande  teris. 

Dereign  (e,  dereine,  var.  Deraign  v.  Obs. 

Derelict  (de'riTikt),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  dere- 
lict-us,  pa.  pple.  of  derelinqucre  to  forsake  wholly, 
abandon,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  relinquere  to  leave,  for¬ 
sake.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Forsaken,  abandoned,  left  by  the  possessor  or 
guardian  ;  esp.  of  a  vessel  abandoned  at  sea  ;  transf. 
said  of  land  left  dry  by  the  recession  of  the  sea. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  1.  i.  '  10  The  affections 
which  these  exposed  and  derelict  children  bear  to  their 
mothers.  1700  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  IV.  640  A  tryal 
before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  . .  about  derelict  lands 
left  by  the  sea  in  Yorkshire.  1848  Hallam  Mill.  Ages  L 
Notes  iii.  (1855)  I.  106  Gaul,  like  Britain  ..  had  become 
almost  a  sort  of  derelict  possession,  to  be  seized  by  the  occu¬ 
pant.  1888  Times  21  Aug.  9/3  Massowah,  which,  having 
been  abandoned  and  left  derelict  by  Egypt . .  was  seized  by 
Italy  as  a  res  nullius. 

/ip.  1774  Burke  Amer.  Tax.  Wks.  (1842)  I.  171  They 
easily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant,  unoccupied, 
and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends. 

2.  Guilty  of  dereliction  of  duty;  unfaithful,  de¬ 
linquent  ( U.S. ).  Hence  Derelictness. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  13  Sept.,  Probably  you  will  think  that 
United  States  Commissioner  Newton  was  very  ‘derelict’  in 
his  dufy.  1888  The  Voice  (N.Y.)  4  Oct.,  The  derelictness 
of  many  officials  in  Kansas. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  piece  of  property  abandoned  by  the  owner 
or  guardian  ;  esp.  a  vessel  abandoned  at  sea. 

1670  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  534/1  A  small  Virginia  ship  laden 
with  Tobacco,  which  they  seised  as  a  Derelict,  pretending 
the  men  had  forsaken  the  ship.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl., 
Derelicts ,  in  the  civil  law,  are  such  goods  as  are  wilfully 
thrown  away,  or  relinquished  by  the  owner.  1838  De 
Quincey  Mod.  Greece  Wks.  XIV.  320  Often  . .  plague  . . 
would  absolutely  depopulate  a  region  . .  In  such  cases,  mere 
strangers  would  oftentimes  enter  upon  the  lands  as  a  dere¬ 
lict.  1877  W.  Thomson  Cruise  Challenger  iv.  61  On  the 
morning  of  March  23rd  we  steamed  in  search  of  the  derelict. 

b.  A  person  abandoned  or  forsaken. 

1728  Savage  Bastard  Pref.,  I  was  a  Derelict  from  my 
cradle.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  258  To  try  con¬ 
clusions  with  my  helplessness, — To  pounce  on,  misuse  me, 
your  derelict,  Helped  by  advantage  that  bereavement  lends? 

2.  One  guilty  of  dereliction  of  duty  ( U.S. ).  Cf. 
A.  2. 

1888  The  Voice  (N.Y.)  3  Jan.,  The  Republicans  renomi¬ 
nated  and  triumphantly  re-elected  the  derelicts. 

Dereli’ct,  V.  rare.  [f.  I..  derelict-,  ppl.  stem 
of  derelinquere  :  see  prec.] 

J  1.  trans.  To  abandon,  forsake.  Obs. 

1622  Donne  Serm.  John  xi.  35  Friends  . .  must  not  be 
derelicted,  abandoned  to  themselves.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Arc. 
Nctu  Invent,  lxxiii,  Grants  . .  of  Lands  derelicted. 

2.  fig.  To  fail  to  keep  or  observe  ;  to  fall  short 
of.  nonce-use. 

1881  Macfarren  Counterp.  iv.  9  Exceptions  can  only  be 
understood  by  students  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  rules  they  [the  exceptions]  derelict. 

Dereliction  (denli-kjVm).  [ad.  L.  derclictidn- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  derelinquere  :  see  Derelict. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  (16th  c.)  dereliction  (Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  leaving  or  forsaking  (with  in¬ 
tention  not  to  resume) ;  abandonment.  (Now  rare 
exc.  in  legal  use.) 

a  1612  Donne  BiaOavaroi  (1644I  123  The  next  species  of 
Homicide  . .  is  Permission,  which  when  it  is  toward  our¬ 
selves,  is  by  the  schoolemen  usually  called  Desertion,  or 
Dereliction.  1649  Jf.r.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  1.  viii.  I*  5  Re¬ 
pentance  and  dereliction  of  sins.  1782  Gibbon  Decl.  J-  F. 
xxxvi.  (1836)  586  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexatious, 
and  unprofitable  claims.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v. 
iv.  442  He  recommended,  if  not  a  dereliction,  at  any  rate  a 
suspension  of  the  design.  1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp. 
xi.  (ed.  5)  176  Imposts . .  by  long  dereliction  apparently 
obsolete. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  forsaken  or  aban¬ 
doned.  Now  rare. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xvii.  §  2  Dereliction  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  confusion.  1675  Brooks 
Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  98  That  Jesus  Christ  did  suffer 
dereliction  of  God  really  ;  that  he  was  indeed  deserted  and 
forsaken  of  God.  1771  Junius  Lett,  lxvii.  330  The  unhappy 
baronet  has  no  friends  . .  you  are  not  reduced  to  so  deplor¬ 
able  a  state  of  dereliction.  1807  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon 
(1813)  85  These  mansions  . .  whether  their  dereliction  arises 
from  the  caprice  or  folly  of  their  owners,  etc. 

c.  Jig.  The  1  abandonment  ’  or  leaving  dry  of 
land  by  the  sea  ;  co?icr.  the  land  thus  left  dry. 

1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  261  Lands  newly  created  . . 
by  the  alluvion  or  dereliction  of  the  sea.  1804  Colebrooke 
Husb.  Bengal  (1806)  8  Land  which  has  been  gained  by  the 
dereliction  of  water.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <5*  Prices  I.  iv. 
106  Norfolk  has  gained  largely  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
dereliction  of  the  sea. 
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DERISORIOUS. 


2.  In  modern  use  implying  a  morally  wrong  or 
reprehensible  abandonment  or  neglect ;  chiefly  in 
the  phr.  dereliction  of  duty. 

1778  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II*  217  A  dereliction  of  every 
opinion  and  principle  that  I  have  held.  1836  J.  Gilbert 
Chr.  Atonem.  iv.  (1852)  90  He  will  not  accept  of  compli¬ 
ments  paid  to  his  power  at  the  expense  of  a  dereliction  of 
his  royal  claims.  1840  H.  Ainsworth  Tower  of  Lotidon 
viii,  They  would  be  answerable  with  their  lives  for  any 
further  dereliction  of  duty,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Profit.  Mai. 
ii.  11,  Idolatry,  the  central  dereliction  of  God.  1892  Lo. 
Esher  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LX VI I.  21 1/2  The  plaintiffs 
have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  but  for  which  the 
sewage  matter  would  not  flow  into  the  stream. 

b.  Hence  absol.  Failure  in  duty,  delinquency. 
1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  11  In  this  case  it  was 
moral  dereliction  which  gave  to  ridicule  a  weight  and  power 
not  necessarily  ..  belonging  to  it.  1841  Emerson  Led., 
Man  the  Reformer  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  236  The  employments 
of  commerce  . .  are  . .  vitiated  by  derelictions  and  abuses  at 
which  all  connive.  1881  S.  H.  Hodgson  Outcast  Ess.  396 
What  !  on  thy  guiltless  children  wilt  thou  call  Lightly  the 
curse  of  such  a  dereliction?  1882  Hinsdale  Garfield  <$• 
Educ.  1.  396  Each  pupil  felt  . .  that  he  owed  her  a  personal 
apology  for  any  dereliction  or  failure  on  his  part. 

f  3.  Failure,  cessation  ;  esp .  sudden  failure  of  the 
bodily  or  mental  powers,  fainting.  Obs. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  111.  App.  lxxix,  Of  brasen  sleep 
and  bodi’s  derelictions.  1749  Bp.  Lavington  Enthus. 
Methodists  (1820)  23  Derelictions,  terrors,  despairings.  1794 
G.  Adams  Nat.  $  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xl.  91  The  word  eclipse 
. .  signifies  dereliction,  a  fainting  away,  or  swooning.  1797 
E.  M.  Lomax  Philanthrope  169  All  at  once,  by  some  un¬ 
fortunate  dereliction  of  mind,  he  made  a  full  stop, 
fb.  Failure,  defect,  shortcoming.  Obs. 

1801  Fuseli  in  Led.  Paint,  ii.  (Bohn  1848)  383  Michel¬ 
angelo  . .  no  doubt  had  his  moments  of  dereliction.  1807 
Opie  ibid.  i.  265  Michelangelo  had  derelictions  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  too  great  to  be  overlooked. 

Dereligionize,  -ing:  see  De-  II.  i. 

Dereling,  -yng,  obs.  forms  of  Darling. 
t  Dereli-nque,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  next. 

1623  Cockeram,  Derelinque,  to  leaue. 

+  Derelinquish.  (dfrz'lrqkwij),  v.  Obs.  [f. 
Relinquish,  after  L.  derelinqucre-.  see  Derelict. 
Cf.  OF.  derelainquir  in  same  sense  (Godef.).] 
traits.  To  relinquish  utterly,  forsake,  abandon. 

a  1612  Donne  BiaQavaro^  (1644)  106  That  it  were  deadly 
sinne  in  him  to  de-relinquish  the  Church.  1679  J.  Smith 
Narrat.  Pop.  Plot  Ded.  B,  That  you  will  not  . .  both  desert 
your  Self,  and  de-relinquish  the  care  of  three  Kingdoms. 
1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  81  This  vast  continental  depression, 
whose  derelinquished  space  was  occupied  by  water. 

Derene,  -renne,  -reyne,  variants  of  Deraign 
v.  Obs.,  to  prove,  etc. 

t  Derere,  adv.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  dericre,  now 
derri'ere,  behind  =  Pr.  dereire,  It.  dietro,  drieto 
late  pop.  L.  de-retro  1  from  backwards  ’.]  Behind. 

C1386  Chaucer  Reez>e's  T.  181  (Harl.)  This  seely  clerkes 
ronnen  vp  and  doun,  Wi]>  keep,  keep,  stand,  stand,  Iossa, 
ware  derere,  Ga  wightly  j?ou  and  I  sal  keep  him  heere. 

+  Derf,  sb.  Obs.  [app.  shortened  from  OE. 
gedeorf  labour,  trouble,  tribulation,  f.  dcorfan 
to  labour  r  see  Derve.]  Trouble,  tribulation, 
hurt. 

[c  iooo  ^Elfric  Colloquy  r  16  Hig,  hig,  micel  gedeorf  ys 
hit  !]  c  1205  Lay.  10943  Nas  na  man  .  .past  dursten  him  derf 
makien.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  80  Strong  uorte  drien  derf  ine 
Godes  seruise.  Ibid.  106  Heo  wolde  pet  derf  fiuldeliche 
polien.  Ibid.  180  Sicnesse,  meseise  . .  and  euerich  licom- 
liche  derf  pet  eileb  be  vlesche.  £1230  HaliMeid.  17  Abeore 
bliSeliche  pe  derf  pat  tu  drehest. 

t  Derf,  a.  (adv.)  Obs.  Forms  :  3  (Orm.)  derrf, 
deorrf,  3-4  derue,  3-6  derf,  4-5  derff,  4-6  derfe, 
5-6  derffe,  darf(e,  6  dearfe.  [app.  a.  ON.  djarfr 
( \—derfa-z )  bold,  daring,  audacious,  impudent :  cf. 
OSw.  diarver ,  diserver,  Sw.  djerf,  Da.  diserv ; 
cognate  with  OS.  derti,  OFris.  derfe ;  not  recorded 
in  OE.  where  the  forms  would  be  deorf ]  dierfe  ;  cf. 
deorrflike  in  Ormin.] 

1.  Bold,  daring,  courageous,  brave. 

c  X2oo  Ormin  16780  He  [Nicodemus]  nass  nohht  derrf  inoh 
all  opennli3  to  sekenn  be  Laferrd  Crist.  Ibid.  19598  Wibb 
derrf  &  openn  spacche.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvm.  307  The 
frer.  .wes  derrf,  stout,  and  ek  hardy,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
12800  His  derf  knightes.  1513  Douglas  YEncis  ix.  ix.  22 
Turnus  the  prince,  at  was  baith  darf  and  bald. 

b.  In  a  bad  sense  :  Bold,  audacious,  daringly 
wicked. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12936  (Cott.)  pat  derf  o  ded,  J?at  fals 
traitur.  Ibid.  27749  (Cott.)  Wreth  . .  wentes  man  fra  goddis 
will  and  mas  him  derf  to  dedis  ill.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth. 
3779  Thow  salle  be  dede  and  undone  for  thy  derfe  dedys. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  305  Fulle  darfe  has  been 
oure  deede  for-thi  commen  is  our  care.  1570  Levins  Manip. 
31  Darfe,  stubborn,  perti)iax,  obduratus. 

2.  Strong,  sturdy,  stout. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1233  pe  dor  drawen,  &  dit  with 
a  derf  haspe.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  312  No  more  dowte  the 
dynte  of  theire  derfe  wapyns.  c  1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab . 
78  His  darf  oxen  I  compt  them  not  a  flee. 

b.  Vigorous,  forcible,  violent. 

CX440  York  Myst.  xlvi.  17  That  drewe  all  tho  domesmen 
derffe  indignacioun.  c  1450  Golagros  <$•  Gaw.  359  Delis  thair 
full  doughtely  mony  derf  dynt.  16..  Earl  Westmorlatid 
291  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  311  Blowes  that  were  both  derfe 
and  dire. 

3.  Painful,  grievous ;  terrible,  dreadful ;  cruel. 

1x1225  Nath.  565  Ich  hire  wule  don  to  be  derueste 
dea$.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  862  Dotz  away  your  derf 


dyn  &  derez  neuer  my  gestes.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vii. 
217  Mony.  .Off  Wallace  part,  thai  putt  to  that  derff  deid. 
b.  Troublesome,  hard,  difficult. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  948  For  nis  him  no  derure  for  to  ad- 
weschen  feole  pen  fewe.  c  1230  Mali Mcid.  19  His  reades. . 
derue  beoS  to  fullen.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  294 
The  darfast  way.  .Tha  tuke  the  gait  without  rangat  till  go. 
B.  as  adv.  Grievously,  terribly. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  (1862)  23  Slic  wordes  said  Crist  of  thir 
wers  That  folc  in  werd  ful  derf  deres. 

Derfde,  pa.  t.  of  Derve  v.  Obs. 

+  De  rfFul,  a,  Obs.  In  4  derful,  6  darfful. 
[? f.  Derf  sb.  +  -ful.]  ? Troublous,  hurtful;  or 
=  Derf  a.  Hence  Derffully  adv. 

1:1340  Cursor  AI.  22544  (Edin.)  Wod  and  wal  al  doun  sal 
draw  of  demster  pat  derful  aw.  [Other  MSS.  dredful.]  1535 
Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  2338  The  dartis  flew  Iyke  fyre  out  of 
the  flint  Darfful  and  dour.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1090  Deien 
se  derfliche  [one  MS.  derffulliche]. 

t  Derfly,  a.  Obs.  [?f.  Derf  a.  +  -ly  1 :  cf.  ON. 
djarfigr  bold,  daring.]  Grievous,  terrible,  dread¬ 
ful  ;  =  Derf  a.  3. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1143  (Cott.)  pi  derfli  dede  has  liknes  nan. 
Ibid.  7182  To  derfly  ded  pai  suld  him  bring. 

t  De  rfly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  see  Derf  a.  [f. 
Derf  a.  +  -ly  ‘2.  Cf.  ON.  djarjliga  boldly.] 

1.  Boldly;  fiercely. 

c  1200  Ormin  9752  Forrpi  toe  hem  Sannt  Iohann  Deorrf¬ 
like  to  begrippen.  c  1220  Bestiary  411  For  to  winnen  fode 
derflike  wiftuten  dred.  c  1340  Gaw.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  2334  How 
pat  do}ty  dredles  deruely  per  stondez.  a  1400-50  A  lexander 
2942  pan  has  ser  Dary  dedeyne,  &  derfely  [Dublin  MS. 
darflyj  he  lokes. 

2.  Forcibly,  violently. 

c  1200  Ormin  16195  patt  tuss  derrfliche  drifesst  alle  pis 
folic  ut  off  piss  minstre.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  19712  (Edin.)  pai 
toke  pair  rede  derueli  [v.r.  derfli]  do  him  to  pe  dede.  c  1400 
Melayne  1033  So  darfely  bothe  thaire  dynttis  thay  driste. 
I535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  I.  41  Eolus  . .  In  Yrland  cost  rycht 
darflie  did  thame  dryve.  a  1605  Poi.wart  Flytingw.  Mont¬ 
gomerie  542  To  dreadfull  dolour  dearfly  or  3e  dryue  him. 
b.  Quickly,  promptly. 

C1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1641  Derfly  penne  Danyel  deles 
pyse  wordes.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  3006  Derfly  on  pe  topir 
day  a  douth  he  assembles.  c  1475  Rauf  Coityar  798 
To  the  Montane  he  maid  him  full  boun.  .Derflie  ouir  Daillis. 

3.  Grievously,  terribly. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  114  pus  was  Iesu  Crist ..  in  alle  his  fif 
wittes  derfliche  ipined.  ?<xi4oo  Morte  Arth.  3278  And 
there-fore  derflyche  I  am  dampnede  for  ever  1 

t  Derfness.  Obs.  [f.  Derf  a.  +  -ness.  Sense  1 
appears  to  be  related  to  Derf  sbJ] 

1,  Trouble,  hardship  ;  =  Derf  sb. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hoju.  21  pes  pu  hefdest  mare  deruenesse 
on  pisse  liue  of  pine  licome,  pes  pu  scoldest  hersumian  pe 
bet  pine  leofe  drihten.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3996  (Cott.)  Man 
pat  pou  will  help  in  nede  Thar  him  neuer  na  derfnes  drede. 

2.  Boldness,  audacity. 

C1400  Destr.  Troy  5110  He,  pat  warpes  thies  wordes  in 
his  wild  foly,  Shuld  degh,  for  his  derfenes. 

t  De’rfship.  Obs.  [f.  Derf  a.  +  -ship.]  Auda¬ 
city. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  978  pis  is  nu  pe  derfschipe  of  pi  dusi 
onsware  and  te  deopnesse. 

Dergie,  obs.  form  of  Dirge. 

Deric  (de'rik),  a.  Biol.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  hlpos  skin 
+  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  constituting,  the  skin  or 
outer  integument  of  the  body. 

1878  Bell  Gegenbaur's  Co?np.  Anat.  36  The  outer  ger¬ 
minal  layer  (deric  layer  or  ectoderm)  forms  the  outer  limit¬ 
ing  layer  of  the  body. 

Derick,  var.  spelling  of  Derrick. 

Deridable  (d/rardab’l),  a.  [f.  Deride  v.  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  derided  or  ridiculed. 

1804  Jeffrey  Let.  in  Ld.  Cockburn  Life  II.  xliv,  You  . . 
have  yet  to  learn  that  everything  has  a  respectable,  and 
a  deridable  aspect. 

Deride  (dirard),  V.  [ad.  L.  de  rule-re  to  laugh 
to  scorn,  scoff  at,  f.  De-  I.  4  +  L.  rider e  to  laugh. 
Cf.  OF.  derive  and  rare  derider  (Godef.).] 

1.  trans.  To  laugh  at  in  contempt  or  scorn;  to 
laugh  to  scorn  :  to  make  sport  of,  mock. 

1530  [see  Deriding  below].  1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  44 
In  al  tymes  haue  the  tyrants  derided  the  godly  while  they 
paciently  waited  for  Gods  helpe.  1581  Pettie  Guazzd  s  Civ. 
Conv.  1.  (1586)  30  b,  Mockers  and  flouters,  who  . .  deride 
everie  man.  1611  Bible  Lukexx iii.  35  And  the  rulers  also. . 
derided  him.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  1.  i.  (1652) 
633,  I  knowe  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  de¬ 
rided.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  817  Of  them  derided,  but  of 
God  observ’d  The  one  just  Man  alive.  1763  J.  Brown 
Poetry  Mus.  v.  75  A  Bagpipe  (an  Instrument  which  an 
Englishman  derides'.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  II.  xxviii.  99 
He  justly  derides  the  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity.  1853 
J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  11.  vii.  272  Doctrines 
which,  as  an  orator,  he  does  not  scruple  to  deride. 

f  2.  intr.  To  laugh  contemptuously  or  scornfully. 

1619  H.  Hutton  Follies  Anat.  (Percy  Soc.)  43  The  hang¬ 
man  . .  Began  to  scoffe,  and  thus  deriding  said.  1663  Wood 
Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  466  A  club,  .where  many  pretended 
witts  would  meet  and  deride  at  others.  1675  Traherne 
Chr.  Ethics  App.  562  When  they  deride  at  our  profession. 

Hence  Deri  ded  ppl.  a.,  Deriding  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. ;  Deri  der,  one  who  derides,  a  mocker ;  De- 
ri  dingly  adv.,  in  a  deriding  way,  with  derision. 

1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Deridyng,  laughyngtoskorne,^rr/T/>«. 
1543  Necess.  Doctr.  H  iij,  A  dissembler  or  rather  a  deryder 
of  penance.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1596)  635  (R.)  In  the 
same  epistle  [he]  deridinglie  commendeth  them.  1594 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  i.  §  1  Prophane  and  deriding  adver¬ 


saries.  1672  Life  Death  J.  A lleine  vi.  (1837)  71  Derid¬ 
ing  and  menacing  language.  1680-90  Temple  Ess.  Heroic 
Virtue  Wks.  1731  I.  221  Their  decayed  and  derided  Idolatry. 
1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  11.  (1723)  116  His  indis¬ 
creet  ..  Derideing  ..  of  his  Father.  1792  Mad.  D’Arblay 
Diary  ]  an.,‘  What  do  you  mean  by  going  home?’  cried  she, 
somewhat  deridingly.  1845  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857) 
IV.  lxxiv.  8  He  deridingly  called  the  swan  on  his  badge, 

*  a  goose’.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  1.  iii.  (1871)  63  [He] 
smote  his  young  derider  on  the  nose. 

+  Deri’dent,  a.  nonce-wd.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deride nt- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  L.  deridere  to  Deride.]  ?  Deriding, 
or  smiling. 

1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum.  1.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV.  308 
Bosse.  Most  sweete  mistriss,  most  derydent  starre.  Acut. 
Then  most  rydent  starre  faire  falle  ye. 

Derige,  obs.  form  of  Dirge. 

Dering  :  see  under  Dere  v. 

Derisible  (diirzib’l),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *densi - 
hilts  1  f.  deris-,  ppl.  stem  of  deridere :  see  -ble. 
Cf.  It.  derisibile  ‘  that  may  be  derided  *  (Florio 
161 1).]  To  be  derided  ;  worthy  of  derision. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disf.  7172  The  Pharmacopolist 
that  wants  Sugar,  is  not  so  derisible,  as  he.  1885  Stevenson 
Dynamiter  45,  I  was  his  hopeless  and  derisible  inferior. 

Derisioil  (d/ii^on).  Also  5  dyrision,  6  dire- 
sioun.  [a.  F.  ddrision  (13th  c.),  ad.  L.  derision- cm, 
n.  of  action  from  deridere  to  Deride.] 

1.  The  action  of  deriding  or  laughing  to  scorn ; 
ridicule,  mockery. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  191  Of  thi  wurdys  I  have 
skorne  and  derysone.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vm.  646  It 
were  but  derysioun  To  croun  him  king  but  woice  off  the 
parlyment.  1484  Caxton  Curiall  4  That  sholde  be  a  grete 
lesjmge  and  worthy  of  derysion.  1590  Siiaks.  Mids.  N.  11 1. 
ii.  123  Scorne  and  derision  neuer  comes  in  teares.  1601 
?  Marston  Pasquil  $  Kath.  11.  244  Scourg’d  with  the  whip 
of  sharpe  derision.  1624  De  Lavvne  Du  Moulin  s  Logick 
70  Sometimes  names  are  given  by  contraries,  and  by  way  of 
derision.  As,  when  adwarfe  is  called  a  Goliah.  1777  Watson 
Philip  //(1793)  III.  xix.  16  She  had  regarded  it  rather  as 
an  object  of  derision  than  alarm.  1852  Conybeare  &  H. 
St.  Paul  (1862)  I.  iv.  1 18  The  people  of  Antioch  were  noto¬ 
rious  for  inventing  names  of  derision. 

b.  with  pi.  An  instance  of  this,  a  deriding. 

1535  Cover  dale  Jer.  xx.  10  For  why  I  herde  so  many 

derisions  and  blasphemies.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Lady 
Geraldine  s  Courtship  xci,  Out  of  reach  of  her  derisions. 

c.  Phrases.  In,  +  by,  f for,  +  to  derision. 

c  147 j  Caxton  Jason  17  And  thus  saide  to  him  by  derision. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  cxcviii.  205  In  dyrision  and  despy  te 
of  the  Danys.  1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm.  (Percy 
Soc.)  25  Than  do  they  laughe  us  unto  derysyon.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  205  His  tytle  for  derysyon  wryten 
and  set  ouer  his  heed.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xx.  169  He  vald 
laucht  and  scorn  vs  be  grit  derisione.  1655-60  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  77/1  Scarce  able  to  write,  which  when 
upon  any  occasion  he  did,  it  was  to  derision. ^  1747  Wesley 
Char.  Methodist  11  Those  who  are  in  Derision  so  called. 
1847  De  Quincey  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  vii.  (1853)  14  In  derision  of 
the  gay  colours. 

d.  To  hold  or  have  in  derision  :  to  treat  with 
scorn  and  mockery.  To  be  in  derision  :  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  mocking  ridicule,  to  be  a  laughing-stock  ; 
so  to  bring  into  derision. 

(With  hold,  have  the  action  is  prominent,  with  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  derided.) 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clviii.  147  Bernulphus  . .  hadde 
this  Egbert  in  derysyon.  1527  R.  Thorne  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1589)  258  Among  wise  men  it  should  be  had  in  derision. 
1535  Coverdale  Job  xxx.  i  Now  they  that  are  ..  yonger 
then  I,  haue  me  in  derision.  ^1571  Throgmorton  Let.  to 
Cecil  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  VI.  xxxix.  439  We  begin 
to  be  in  derision  already  for  the  bruit  only.  16x2  T.  Taylor 
Comm.  Titus  ii.  8  He  was  in  daily  derision,  euery  one 
mocked  him.  1770  Burke  Pres.  Discont.  (R.),  British  policy 
is  brought  into  derision. 

2.  concr.  An  object  of  ridicule ;  a  laughing-stock. 

1539  Bible  (Great)  Ps.  lxxix.  4  We  are  become  . .  a  very 

scorne  and  derysyon  to  them  that  are  rounde  aboute  vs.  1612 
T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  ii.  8  His  word  was  a  reproach  and 
derision  to  the  profane.  1746  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  270  The 
venerable  patriarch  is  the  derision  of  scoundrels. 

t  Deri-sionary,  a.  Obs.  [See  -ary.]  Of  the 
nature  of  derision,  expressing  derision,  derisory. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Lett.  Dead  to  Living  Wks.  1759  II.  215, 
All  hell  applauds  you  mightily  for. .  that  derisionary  festival, 
which  you  keep. 

Derisive  (d frai-siv),  a.  [f.  L.  dens-,  ppl.  stem 
of  deridere  to  Deride  +  -ive.  Cf.  OF.  derrisif, 
-ive.\  Characterized  by  derision;  scoffing,  mocking. 

<21662  Gauden  Sacrament  98  (L.)  His  derisive  purple 
stained  . .  with  blood.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  11.  364  Derisive 
taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  guest.  1871  H.  Ainsworth 
Tower  Hill  1.  ii,  ‘  Soh  !  you  are  come  !’  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
deep,  derisive  tone.  Mod.  Newspr.  Reft,  of  Farit.  The 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  was  received  with  derisive 
cheers  [i.  e.  Hear I  heart  uttered  in  derisive  tones]. 

Hence  Derrsively  adv.,  in  a  mocking  manner, 
with  derision  ;  Derrsiveness. 

1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  T?'av.  (1677)  220  That  hyperbole  . . 
which  derisively  term[s]  Cairo  and  Damascus  villages.  / bid. 
243  (R.)  The  Persians  [were]  thence  called  Magussaei  de¬ 
risively  by  other  ethnicks.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xlv, 
‘  Never  you  mind  ’,  retorted  that  gentleman,  tapping  his  nose 
derisively.  1847  Craig,  Derisiveness,  the  state  of  being 
derisive. 

t  Deriso'rious,  cl.  [f.  as  next  + -ous.]  =next. 

1664  H.  More  Antid.  Idolatry  73  A  derisorious  Allusion 
to  the  occasion  of  the  name  of  that  City.  1681  —  Postscr.  in 
Glanvill  Sadducismus  1.  (1726)  34  His  unworthy  Usage  of 
the  Holy  Writ,  and  his  derisorious  Interpretations  of  it. 
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Derisory  (d/rarsari),  a.  [ad.  L.  derlsori-us , 
f.  derlsor  derider,  mocker,  agent-n.  from  derldere. ] 
Characterized  by  derision  ;  mocking,  derisive. 

1618  Chapman  Hesiod  n.  325  The  garrulous  grashopper 
. .  Sits  pouring  out  her  derisory  song,  a  1700  13.  E.  Diet. 
Cant .  Crew ,  Cold  iron,  a  Derisory  Periphrasis  foraSvvord. 
1791-1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.,  Pol.  Nicknames,  The  derisory 
nickname  [Roundhead].  1853  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxxiii.  X I. 
51  Occasions  for  derisory  cheering.  1888  Times  6  Sept.  7/2 
They  prefer  decorous  obscurity  to  a  derisory  notoriety. 

Derivabrlity.  rare .  [f.  Derivable  :  see 

-ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  derivable. 

1865  Masson  Rec,  Brit.  Philos.  352  The  existence  which 
each  man  predicates  of  himself  is,  according  to  Mr.  Mill, 
derivability  from  that  neutrum. 

Derivable  (dfrarvab’l),  a .  [f.  Derive  v.  + 
•able.  Cf.  mod.F.  derivable.]  Capable  of  being 
derived :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

+ 1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  or  passed  on 
from  one  to  another ;  transmissible.  Ohs. 

1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  11.  vi.  118  Those  works  which  are 
. .  derivable  to  all  successions,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  1649 
—  Cases  Cotisc.  (1650)  416  This  incest  . .  was  permanent,  and 
derivable  to  her  posterity,  a  1716  South  (J.),  The  eternal 
rule  and  standard  of  all  honour  derivable  upon  me. 

2.  Capable  of  being  drawn  or  obtained  {from 
some  source) ;  obtainable. 

a  1711  Ken  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  521  Fill’d  with 
all  Plenitude  Divine,  Derivable  from  Godhead  Trine.  1799 
Wellington  in  Owen  Dcsp.  158  The  collateral  benefits  de¬ 
rivable  by  the  Company.  1869  Phillips  Vesnv.  v.  150  The 
singular  product,  derivable  from  some  organic  bodies,  called 
petroleum.  1884  Law  Times  31  May  75/1  The  income 
derivable  from  a  capital  sum  of . .  twenty-six  millions. 

3.  Capable  of  being  obtained  or  drawn  as  a  con¬ 
clusion,  deduction,  or  inference  ;  deducible  from. 

1653  Wilkins  On  Prayer  iv.  (T.),  The  second  sort  of  argu¬ 
ments,  from  ourselves,  are  derivable  from  some  of  these 
heads,  a  1677  Barrow  Sertn.  Wks.  1716  II.  57  The  right 
sense  thereof  seemeth  best  derivable  from  . .'  the  nature  of 
the  subject  he  treateth  on.  1873  Proctor  Expanse  Heaven 
81  The  main  inference  derivable  from  these  hurricanes  does 
not  relate  to  their  effects  but  to  their  cause. 

4.  Capable  of  being  traced  up  to,  or  shown  to 
proceed  from  (a  source) ;  traceable. 

a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  137  Derivable  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Tongue  diffused  through  them  all.  a  1716  South  Scrm . 
VI.  226  (T.)  All  these  lamentable  accidents  were  both  subse¬ 
quent  upon,  and  derivable  from  a  sin,  which  was  fully  par¬ 
doned.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  iii.  §  50  All  other 
modes  of  consciousness  are  derivable  from  experiences  of 
F  orce. 

Hence  Derivably  adv.,  in  a  derivative  manner. 

1847  in  Craig. 

tDerivage.  Obs.  rare—  *.  [f.  Derive  +  -age.] 
Derivation,  tracing. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  n.  iii.  69  Deriuage  of 
Pedegrees  from  Auncestrie. 

Derival  (dirarval).  rare.  [f.  Derive  v.  :  see 
-al  2  5.]  Derivation;  e.  g.  of  one  word  from 
another. 

1871  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  533  Of  the  derival  of 
a  conjunction  from  a  preposition,  we  have  a  ready  instance 
in  the  old  familiar  1 but ' .  1878  Ibid.  §  257  Postscr.,  Instances 
of  Derival  rather  than  of  Combination. 

Derivant  (d/rai'vant),  a.  and  sb.  fa.  F.  diri- 
vant,  pr.  pple.  of  diriver  to  Derive  :  see  -ant.] 

A.  acij.  Med.  Drawing  off  or  away  (inflamma¬ 
tion,  fluid,  etc.) ;  =  Derivative  1  b.  B.  sb.  Math. 
A  term  applied  to  derived  function  of  a  special  kind. 

1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  546  His  conviction  that 
the  chief  utility  of  cupping  and  leeching  consists  not  in  the 
blood  withdrawn,  but  in  the  derivant  and  counter-irritant 
effect  which  they  produce. 

Derivate  (de’rivA),  ppl.  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
derivat-us,  -urn,  pa.  pple.  of  derlvare  to  Derive.] 

A.  as  pa.  pple.  and  a.  Derived. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.yw.  293  Portgreuis,  whiche  worde  is 
deriuat  or  made  of  .ii.  Saxon  wordis,  as  port  and  greue. 
c  1532  Devves  Inlrod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  900  Tenir ,  uenir  with 
all  them  that  he  derivate  of  them  as  contenir,  preuenir. 
1679  Kid  in  G.  Hickes  Spir.  Popery  9  Supremacy,  and 
every  thing  Originat  upon  and  derivate  from  it.  1826  J. 
Gilchrist  Feet.  44  Correlative,  derivate,  and  hereditary 
holiness.  1842  Sir  H.  Taylor  Edwin  the  Fair  1.  vii.  (D.), 
Him  From  whom  the  rights  of  kings  are  derivate. 

B.  sb.  Anything  derived  ;  a  derivative. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dulit.  1.  ii.  rule  iii.  §  22  Those 
things  that  are  derivates  from  heauen.  1838  Bladcw.  Mag. 
XLIV.  550  We  maintain  that  consciousness  meets  the 
given,  the  derivate  in  man,  at  every  point.  1889  Jacobs 
AEsop  95  Which  of  them  is  the  original,  which  the  derivate? 
1892  Daily  News  2  Nov.  7/3  The  new  Ammonia  derivate 
Piperazine. 

t  Derivate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
derlvare  to  Derive  ]  =  Derive  v.  traits,  and  intr. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guy  don's  Q  nest.  Chirurg .,  Peraduenture 
it  wold  deryuate  to  other  meinbres  and  do  more  harme  than 
was  before.  1552  in  Huloet.  1643  R-  O.  Man's  Mort.  i.  3 
Thus  Mortality  is  derivated  to  all  Adams  posteritie. 

+  De  rivately,  adv .  Obs.  [f.  Derivate  a.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  derived  capacity  or  way. 

1636  Prynne  Unbish.  Tim.  106  'Phis  power  is  secondarily 
and  derivately  in  the  whole  Church. 

Derivation1  (derive*  jan).  [a.  F.  derivation 
(1377  111  Lanfranc’s  Chirurg .,  Littre),  ad.  L.  den- 
vdtidnem ,  n.  of  action  from  derlvare  to  Derive. 
(The  more  usual  OF.  word  was  derivation,  - oison .)] 

+ 1.  The%ction  or  process  of  leading  or  carrying 


a  current  of  water,  or  the  like,  from  a  source,  to 
another  part;  concr.  a  branch  of  a  river,  etc.  by 
which  such  a  drawing  off  is  effected.  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  525  They  bite  all  the 
vessels  reaching  to  the  stomach,  making  a  derivation  of  all 
those  ill  humors  into  the  belly  and  other  parts.  1612 
Brerewood  Lang.  &  Relig.  xiii.  139  Pliny  in  the  derivation 
of  water,  requireth  one  cubit  of  declining,  in  940  foot  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  82  Plenty  of  Vessels 
for  the  derivation  of  Air  to  all  their  Parts.  1737  Bracken 
Farriery  ImPr.  (1756)  I.  93  This,  .will  cause  a  greater  Deri¬ 
vation  . .  of  Blood  to  that  Leg.  1776  Gibbon  Decl .  Sf  E.  \. 
xxiv.  693  The  fleet  passed  from  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial 
derivation  of  that  river.  1800  E.  Darwin  Phytologia  417 
The  necessary  moisture  . .  which  was  formerly  supplied  by 
artificial  derivations  of  water.  1835  De  Quincey  in  Tait's 
Mag.  II.  80  The  great  national  fountain  shall  not  be 
a  stagnant  reservoir,  but  by  an  endless  derivation,  (to 
speak  in  a  Roman  metaphor !)  applied  to  a  system  of 
national  irrigation. 

b.  The  action  of  conveying  or  leading  away  (in 
a  current)  ;  diversion ;  an  instance  of  this ;  in 
Electr.  cf.  derived  circuit  (Derived  c). 

1855  Bain  Senses  <y  Int .  11.  i.  §  12  The  derivation  of 
blood  from  the  brain  reduces  the  cerebral  excitement.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Derivation  wire ,  the  wire  along  which  a 
derived  electric  current  is  drawn.  1885  Culley  Tract. 
Telegr.  41  The  new  path  opened  to  the  current  is  called  a 
derived  circuit  or  derivation ,  or,  properly,  a  fault. 

c.  Med.  The  withdrawal  of  inflammation  or 
morbid  humour  from  a  diseased  part  of  the  body, 
by  blistering,  cupping  or  other  means. 

1600  W.  Vaughan  Direct.  Health  (1633)  165  To  use  revul¬ 
sions  and  derivations  to  withdraw  some  of  the  fumes  and 
vapours.  1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  85  By.  .derivations, 
as  opening  a  vein  and  Ligatures  to  take  away  the  flux.  1676 
R.  Wiseman  Chirurg.  Treat.  7  Derivation  differs  from  Re¬ 
vulsion  onely  in  the  measure  of  the  distance,  and  the  force 
of  the  medicines  used.  1813  J.  Thomson  Led.  Inflam.  185 
These  effects  of  topical  blood-letting  are  expressed  in  some 
of  the  older  medical  writings  by  the  terms  Derivation  and 
Revulsion. 

+  2.  A  passing  or  handing  on ;  transmission  (from 
a  source)  ;  communication.  Obs. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.w  lvi.  (1611)  309  What  communion 
Christ  hath  with  his  Church  is  in  him  by  originall  deriuation. 
1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  387  He  therefore 
plotted.. a  deriuation  to  himselfe  of  the  Kingly  Diademe. 
1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  *96  In  human,  generation  the 
son  is  begotten  in  the  same  nature  with  the*  father,  which  is 
performed  by  derivation  or  decision  of  part  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  parent.  1699  Burnet  ^9  Art.  ix.  (1700)  108 
There  is  both  a  derivation  of  Righteousness,  and  a  Com¬ 
munication  of  Inward  Holiness  transferred  to  us  through 
Christ. 

3.  The  action  of  drawing,  obtaining,  or  deducing 
from  a  source. 

1660  Willsford  Scales  Comm.  39  But  suppose  this  pro¬ 
portion  not  known,  but  by  derivation,  to  be  collected  from 
others.  <11703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Matt.  v.  14  Christ  him¬ 
self  is  the  light  of  the  world,  by  way  of  original :  his 
ministers  are  lights  by  way  of  derivation,  and  participation 
from  him.  1835  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  v.  214  A  continued 
derivation  of  doctrines  from  the  Apostles.  1876  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq .  V.  xxiv.  396  There  was  no  real  derivation  of 
English  law  from  Normandy. 

4.  Origination  or  coming  forth  from  a  source ; 
extraction,  origin,  descent. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iii.  ii.  141  As  good  a  man  as  your 
selfe,  both  in  the  disciplines  of  Warre,  and  the  deriuation  of 
my  Birth.  1608  — >  Per.  v.  i.  91  My  derivation  was  from 
ancestors  Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings.  1669 
Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  ii.  14  That  al  Languages  and 
Leters  had  their  derivation  from  the  Hebrew.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  xx\.  186  Why  hast  thou  asked  My  derivation  ?  1805-17 
R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  123  If.  .we  attend  to  its  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  other  crystals  of  the  same  mineral,  and  also  to 
its  derivation  from  these,  it  is  described  derivatively.  1850 
Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  iii.  iv  (1872)  56  ‘The  Son  was — of 
God  showing  his  derivation. 

5.  A  derived  product ;  a  derivate,  a  derivative. 

1641  Milton  Prel.  Episc.  17  The  Father  is  the  whole 

substance,  hut  the  Son  a  derivation,  and  portion  of  the 
whole.  1669  Gale  Crt. Gentiles  1.  1.  i.  6  Al  human  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  but  beams  and  derivations  from  the  Fountain 
of  Lights,  a  1680  Glanvill  (J.)  Most  of  them  are  the 
general  derivations  of  the  hypothesis  they  claim  to.  1800 
W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  X.  410  The  Nicolaitans,  who 
were  a  derivation  from  the  Gnostics. 

6.  Gram.  Formation  of  a  word  from  a  more 
primitive  word  or  root  in  the  same  or  another 
language  ;  origination  as  a  derivative. 

1530  Palsgr.  68  Derivatyon  or  formation,  that  is  to  saye, 
substantyves  somtyme  he  fourmed  of  other  suhstantyves. 
1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  2  b,  As  though  our 
language  were  so  barren,  that  it  were  not  able  of  it  selfe, 
or  by  derivation  to  afloord  convenient  words,  a  1704  Locke 
(J.),  The  derivation  of  the  word  Substance  favours  the  idea 
we  have  of  it.  1823  Hone  Anc.  Myst.  147  Better  qualified 
to  discover  and  explain  the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
Hearne’s  word.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  87  The  relics  of 
forgotten  derivations,  .are  scattered  thickly  through  every 
part  of  our  vocabulary. 

b.  The  tracing  of  the  origin  of  a  word  from  its 
i  root  ’  or  radical  elements  ;  a  statement  or  account 
(or,  improperly,  a  conjecture)  of  the  origin  and 
formation  of  a  word. 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  623/2,  I  knowe  not 
whether  the  woordes  b^ 'English  or  Irish,  .the  Irishmen  can 
make  noe  derivation  nor  analogye  of  them.  1605  R.  Carew 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  90  His  derivation  of  the  English 
names  doth  not  please  me  least.  1707  Curios,  in  Hush. 
<$'  Card.  10  The  learned  Abbot . .  will  not  allow  these  Deri¬ 
vations  to  be  well  grounded.  1823  Scott  Peveril  App.  i; 


I  foot-note,  t Stipula ,  a  straw]  Perhaps  a  more  feasible  etymo¬ 
logy  of  stipulation  than  the  usual  derivation  from  stipes. 
1851  Trench  Stud.  Words  vii.  (1869)  264  Other  derivations 
proposed  by  him  are  far  more  absurd  than  this. 

7.  Math.  The  operation  ^6f  passing  from  any 
function  to  any  related  function  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  or  treated  as  its  derivative  ;  spec,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  finding  the  derivative  or  differential  co¬ 
efficient,  differentiation. 

1816  tr.  Lacroix's  Diff.  $  Int.  Calc.  608  We  have  already 
determined  the  law  of  derivation  in  the  most  common  func¬ 
tions. 

8.  Biol.  The  theory  of  evolution  of  organic  forms : 
see  Evolution  6  c. 

1874  J.  Fiske  Cosmic  Philos.  I.  11.  ix.  442  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  derivation,  the  more  complex  plants  and 
animals  are  the  slowly  modified  descendants  of  less  complex 
plants  and  animals,  and  these  in  turn  were  the  slowly 
modified  descendants  of  still  less  complex  plants  and 
animals,  and  so  on  until  we  converge  to  those  primitive 
organisms  which  are  not  definable  either  as  animal  or 
as  vegetal. 

Derivation  Gunnery,  [a.  F.  derivation  2 
(Furetiere,  i69o),n.  of  action  from  deriver  {de river  4 
in  Hatzf.)  to  drift,  found  in  1 6-1 7th  c.  as  driver , 
and  (according  to  Darmesteter  Diet.  Gen.)  an 
adoption  of  the  Eng.  vb.  Drive,  in  its  nautical 
sense  *  to  drift  with  the  stream  or  wind  ’  (cf.  Acts 
xxvii.  15),  subseq.  associated  and  identified  in  form 
with  the  pre-existing  F.  verb  deriver  to  Derive. 
In  F.  applied  both  to  the  drift  or  driving  of  a  ship, 
and  (recently)  to  the  drift  or  deviation  of  a  pro¬ 
jectile,  and  in  the  later  use  taken  into  mod. Eng.] 

The  deviation  of  a  projectile  from  its  normal 
course  due  to  its  form,  motion,  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  or  wind  ;  spec,  the  constant  inclination'  of  a 
projectile  to  the  right  due  to  the  right-hand  spin 
imparted  by  the  rifling;  drift. 

1875  Ure  Did.  Arts  II.  386  The  bullet  in  its  improved 
form  . .  has  no  tendency  to  the  gyrations  which  appear  to 
have  so  puzzled  French  artillerists,  and  for  which  they  have 
invented  the  word  ‘  derivation  ’  and  wasted  much  learned 
disquisition.  1882-3  Cassell’s  Encycl.  Did.,  Derivation , 
the  peculiar  constant  deviation  of  an  elongated  projectile 
from  a  rifled  gun. 

Derivational  (derivJijanal),  a.  ff.  Deriva¬ 
tion  l  +  -al.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  derivation. 

1843  Cayley  Theory  of  Determinants,  Derivational 
functions.  1873  S.  B.  James  in  Leisure  Hour  495  ‘  Canting 
arms’  are  ..  arms  that. chant ’.. I  can  think  of  no  other 
derivational  explanation.  1880  Earle  Eng.  Plants  Introd. 
93  Weigand  treats  the  termination,  .as  derivational. 

Hence  Deriva'tionally  adv.,  as  regards  deri¬ 
vation. 

1883  E.  C.  Clark  Pract.  Jurispr.  45  Derivationally,  then, 
it  [SeVvrl  means  that  which  is  appointed  or  ordained. 

Derivationist  (derive  janist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  1.  Biol.  One  who  holds  the  theory  of  deri¬ 

vation  or  evolution  of  organic  types.  2.  One  who 
occupies  himself  with  the  derivation  of  words. 

1875  Dawson  Nature  $  Bible  134  The  derivationist  tries  to 
break  down  the  line  between  species  and  varieties.  1888  — 
Geol.  Hist.  Plants  266  Allied  forms,  some  at  least  of  which 
a  derivationist  might  claim  as  modified  descendants.  1891 
Atkinson  Moorland  Par.  242  The  amateur  derivationists 
of  place  names. 

Derivatist  (dlri-vatist),  sb.  [f.  Derivate 
ppl.  a.  +  -1ST.]  =prec.  i.  Also  altrib.  or  as  adj. 

1887  E.  D.  CorE  Orig.  Fittest  vi.  215  The  doctrine  of 
evolution  of  organic  types  is  sometimes  appropriately  called 
the  doctrine  of  derivation,  and  its  supporters,  derivatists. 
Ibid.,  To  accept  the  derivatist  doctrine,  and  to  reject  the 
creational. 

Derivative  (dirrvativ),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  di- 
rivatif  \  -ive  (15th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  dcrivdtlv-us 
(Priscian),  f.  ppl.  stem  of  derlvare :  see  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  f  1.  Characterized  by  transmission,  or 
passing  from  one  to  another.  Obs. 

1637  Laud  Sp.  Star-Chamb.  14  June  Ded.  Aiv,  What 
Honour  can  You  hope  for,  either  Present,  or  derivative  to 
Posterity  if  you  attend  your  Government  no  better  ?  1640 
Bi*.  Reynolds  Passions  xxx,  A  derivative  and  spreading 
injury  . .  dishonouring  a  man  . .  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

b.  Med.  Producing  derivation ;  see  Deriva¬ 
tion  1  1  c. 

1851-60  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.,  Derivative,  having  power  to 
turn  aside,  or  convert,  as  it  were,  from  one  disease  to 
another ;  applied  to  certain  medicines  which  seem  to  act  in 
this  manner,  as  blisters,  rubefacients,  epispastics.  1881  W. 
B.  Hunter  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  544  ( Hydropathy )  It  is 
stimulative,  derivative,  depurative,  sudorific,  and  alterative. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Derivative  bleeding,  a  term  applied  to 
that  method  of  treatment  of  a  disease  by  bleeding  when  the 
blood  is  removed  from  a  part  of  the  body  far  away  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  as  in  bleeding  from  the  toe  in  head 
affections. 

2.  Of  derived  character  or  nature  ;  characterized 
by  being  derived,  drawn,  obtained, or  deduced  from 
another  ;  coming  or  emanating  from  a  source. 

1530  Palsgr.  310/1  Deryvatyfe,  deriuatif  1570  Dee  Math. 
Pref.  in  Rudd  Euclid  (1651)  E  ij  h,  The.  .use  of  Geometry  : 
and  of  his  second,  depending,  derivative  commodities.  1630 
Prynne  Anti-Annin .  133  It  must  be  either  an  acquisite, 
a  deriuatiue,  or  an  infused  quality.  1691-8  Norris  Pract. 
Disc.  (1707)  IV.  52  Not  an  original  but  a  derivative  Passion. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  432  ?  7  They  can  only  gain  a 
secondary  and  derivative  kind  of  Fame.  1817  Bentham 
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Pari.  Ref.  C aleck.  (1818)  18  The  distinction  between  a  self- 
formed  and  a  derivative  judgment.  1866  Argyll  Reign 
Law  ii.  (ed.  4)  64  The  secondary  or  derivative  senses  of  the 
word  have  supplanted  the  primary  signification.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex Derivative  circulation ,  term  applied  to  the 
direct  communication  which  exists  between  arteries  and 
veins  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  so  that  all  the  blood  does 
not  necessarily  pass  through  the  capillaries  of  these  parts. 

b.  Deriving  authority,  etc.  from  another. 

1845  Stephen  Laws  Eng.  I.  67  The  courts  of  the  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  and  their  derivative  officers. 

c.  Grain .  Formed  from  another  word ;  not 
primitive. 

1530  Palsgr.  79  The  pronownes  derivatyves  have  thre 
accidentes.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  55 
A  derivative  word  is  that  which  may  be  reduced  to  another 
word  in  English  of  greater  simplicity.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan 
Mystics  (i860)  I.  18  To  have  a  distinction  in  the  primitive 
and  not  in  the  derivative  word  is  always  confusing. 

d.  Law.  (See  quots.) 

1792  Chipman  Amer.  Law  Rep.  (1871)  21  The  title  of  S. 
being  void,  the  subsequent  or  derivative  titles  must  likewise 
be  void.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.,  Derivative  Convey- 
ances ,  secondary  deeds  which  presuppose  some  other  con¬ 
veyance  primary  or  precedent,  and  only  serve  to  enlarge, 
confirm,  alter,  restrain,  restore,  or  transfer  the  interest 
granted  by  such  original  conveyance.  They  are  releases, 
confirmations,  surrenders,  assignments,  and  defeasanses. 
1871  Markby  Elern.  Law  §  350  Derivative  possession  is  the 
possession  which  one  person  has  of  the  property  of  another. 
1892  Law  Times  XCIII.  458/2  The  plaintiff  was  a  deriva¬ 
tive  mortgagee,  being  a  mortgagee  of  one  A.  E.  P - ,  who 

was  a  mortgagee  of  the  defendant. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theory  of  derivation  ; 
derivational. 

1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  1.  iii.  97  Philosophers  of  the  deriva¬ 
tive  school  of  morals  formerly  assumed  that  the  foundation 
of  morality  lay  in  a  form  of  selfishness  ;  but  more  recently 
in  the  4  Greatest  Happiness  ’  principle. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  thing  of  derived  character  ;  a  thing  flow¬ 
ing,  proceeding,  or  originating  from  another. 

i593  Nashe  Chrisi’s  T.  81  b,  The  third  deriuatiue  of 
Delicacie,  js  sloth.  1611  Shaks.  JViut.  T.  in.  ii.  45  Honor, 
’Tis  a  deriuatiue  from  me  to  mine,  And  onely  that  I  stand 
for..  1625  Darcie  Annates  P  vb,  Vnskilfulnesse  and  her 
deriuatiues,  Doubt  and  Falsity.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  103  The  Arabick  . .  Howbeit,  ’tis  no  original,  but 
a  derivative  from  the  Hebrew.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol .  I. 
52  Subordinate  daemons,  which  they  supposed  to  be  emana¬ 
tions  and  derivatives  from  their  chief  Deity.  1865  Mozley 
Mirac.  v.  98  Testimony  is  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  derivative 
of  experience. 

2.  Gram .  A  word  derived  from  another  by  some 
process  of  word-formation;  any  word  which  is  not 
a  primitive  word  or  root. 

I53°  Palsgr.  74  Of  pronownes  some  be  primitives,  some 
be  derivatives.  1612  Brinsley  Ltid .  Lit.  xxi.  (1627)  247 
Some  marke  would  be  given  under  every  derivative  in  each 
roote.  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  768/2 
In  derivatives,  or  compounds  of  the  sharp  e  . .  as  agreeing, 
of  agree.  1755  Johnson  Pref.  to  Diet.  §  20  The  derivatives 
I  have  referred  to  their  primitives,  with  an  accuracy  some¬ 
times  needless.  1862  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  2  The  use 
of  a  Greek  derivative  gives  notice  that  you  are  scientific. 
1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi  ii.  (1870)  55  When  we  turn 
from  Argos  to  its  derivative  Argeioi  we  find  [etc.]. 

3.  Math.  A  function  derived  from  another;  spec. 
a  differential  coefficient. 

1674  Jeake  Arith. (1696)  456  Derivatives  of  the  third  Sort 
. .  are  next  to  be  exhibited.  1846  Cayley  Wks.  I.  95  The 
derivative  of  any  number  of  the  derivatives  of  one  or  more 
functions  . .  is  itself  a  derivative  of  the  original  functions. 
1881  Maxwell  Electr.  Magn.  1. 8  The  first  derivatives  of 
a  continuous  function  may  be  discontinuous. 

4.  Ahts.  a.  A  chord  derived  from  a  fundamental 
chord,  esp.  by  inversion,  b.  ‘  The  actual  or  sup¬ 
posed  root  or  generator,  from  the  harmonics  of 
which  a  chord  is  derived  *  (Stainer  &  Barrett  Did . 
Mus.  Terms), 

1828  Webster,  Derivative.  .In  music,  a  chord  not  funda¬ 
mental.  1872  Banister  Music  xi.  (1877)  45  These  chords, 
with  their  mutations  or  inflexions,  their  inversions  and 
their  derivatives,  .are  all  the  chords  used  in  music. 

5.  Client .  A  compound  obtained  from  another, 

e.g.  by  partial  replacement. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  I.  46  Amic  acids  . .  can  de¬ 
compose  either  as  hydrates  (derivatives  of  water',  or  as 
amides  (derivatives  of  ammonia).  1869  Phillips  Vesuvius 
v.  152  Ferric  oxide  has  been  of  late  regarded  as  a  derivative 
from  ferric  chloride.  1880  Act.  43-4  Viet.  c.  24  §  130  The 
use  of  methylated  spirits,  or  any  derivative  thereof,  in  the 
preparation  of.  chloroform. 

6.  Med.  A  method  or  agent  that  produces  De¬ 
rivation  (q.v.,  1  c). 

1843  Rep'  Brit.  Assoc.  78  He  had  ..  found  it  useful  as 
a  derivative,  removing,  when  worn  on  the  head,  obstinate 
chronic  ophthalmia.  1858  Copland  Diet.  Pract.  Med.  III. 

11.  1170  External  derivatives  and  exutories  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  for  phthisis. 

Derivatively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  derivative  manner  ;  by  derivation. 

C1630  Risdon  Surv.  Devon  §  145  (1810)  163  Derivatively 
from  him  is  this  game.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II. 
252  Fundamentals  are  of  two  sorts  ;  those  essentially  such. . 
and  those  derivatively  fundamentals.  1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
Merck.  $  Friar  Ded.  (1844)  13  Thence  it  was  acquired, 
either  primarily  or  derivatively,  by  the  Chinese. 

Deri  vativeness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  derivative. 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  11.  L  §  4.  35  Transcendental 
Relations  of  Quality  at  large  . .  Derivativeness.  1847  ln 
Craig. 


t  Derivator.  06s.  rare— [agent-n.  from  L. 
derivare  to  Dekive.]  =  Dehiver. 

1652GAULE  Magastrom.  14  It  may  sound  and  signifie  well, 
or  ill ;  as  the  derivator  pleases  to  fancy,  or  labours  to  allude. 

Derive  (d/rai*v),  v.  Forms:  5  dir-,  di-,  dy- 
ryve,  5-6  deryve,  6  -ryfe.  [a.  F.  ddrive-r  (12th 
c.  in  Littre  =  Pr.,  Sp.  dcrivar ,  It.  derivare ),  ad.  L. 
derivare  to  lead  or  draw  off  (water  or  liquid),  to 
divert,  derive  (words),  f.  De-  I.  2  +  rivus  brook, 
stream  of  water. 

There  are  4  distinct  verbs  deriver  in  French.  One  of 
these,  deriver  2,  OF.  desriver ,  to  cause  to  overflow  its  banks, 

f.  rive ,  L.  ripa  river-bank,  possibly  sometimes  influenced 
earlier  Eng.  use  (cf.  senses  1  b  and  c).  Deriver  3  to  drift  or 
drive,  as  a  ship,  with  wind  or  current,  to  drift  as  a  projectile 
(for  earlier  driver ,  from  Eng.  drive),  has  given  Derivation  2, 
Derivometer.  Deriver  *,  to  unrivet ,  is  not  represented  in 
English.)] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

+  1.  To  conduct  (a  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid) 
from  a  source,  reservoir,  main  stream,  etc.  to  or 
into  a  channel,  place,  or  destination ;  to  lead, 
draw,  convey  down  a  course  or  through  a  channel. 
Ohs.  or  arch. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  96  To  deryue,  deriuare.  1530  Palsgr. 
513/1,  I  deryve,  or  bringe  one  thynge  out  of  another,  as 
water  is  brought  whan  it  is  brought  from  the  spring,  je 
deriue.  1538  Leland  I  tin.  V.  92  The  Pittes  be  so  set  abowte 
with  Canales  that  the  Sake  Water  is  facily  derivid  to  every 
Mannes  Howse.  1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  Pref.  10 
From  them  [springes]  thei  deriued  into  cities  and  Tounes, 
the  pure  freshe  waters  a  greate  distaunce  of.  1571  Digges 
Pantom.  1.  xvii.  F,  Ye  may  conclude  that  this  water  may  be 
deriued  thither.  1606  N.  Baxter  Rian  Created  in  Farr 

S.  P.  pas.  I  (1848)  238  And  so  through  conduits,  secretly 
contriu’d,  Is  blood  to  euerie  humane  part  deriu’d.  1632 
Sanderson  Serm.  II.  24  Little  trenches,  whereby  ..  hus¬ 
bandmen  used  to  derive  water  from  some  fountain  or  cistern 
to  the  several  parts  of  their  gardens.  1696  Bp.  Patrick 
Comm.  Exod.  vii.  (1697)  122  Water,  .derived  by  Pipes  from 
the  River  into  Cisterns.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  107 
Mineral  springs.  .Externally  used,  either  by  immersing  the 
whole  body,  or  by  deriving  a  stream  to  some  particular  part. 

t  b-  with  various  constructions,  and  adverbial  extensions. 
1548  R.  Hutten  Sum  of  Diuinitie  L  viij  b.  Thy  foun- 
taynes  shall  be  deriued,  &  the  ryuere  shall  runne  into  the 
streetes.  1594  2 nd  Rep ..  Dr.  Faustus  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom. 
(1858)  III.  334  Danuby  is  derived  in  two  arms,  which,  .meet 
at  length  again  in  the  same  channel.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard 
Texts ,  N.  T.  411  Cyrus  ..  drained  the  channell  of  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  derived  the  streames  the  other  way.  1650  Fuller 
Pisgah  iv.  iii.  48  The  pillar  conducting  them  such  by-ways, 
in  levels  or  declivity  of  vales  . .  where  the  water  had  a  con- 
veniency  to  be  derived  after  them,  a  1723  Sir  C.  Wren  in 
L.  Phillimore  Family f  Times  (1881)  App.  iii.  343  They  de¬ 
riv’d  the  River  when  it  rose,  all  over  the  Flat  of  the  Delta. 
1800  E.  Darwin  Phytologia  417  In  some  parts  . .  where  rice 
is  cultivated,  they  are  said  not  to  derive  the  water  on  it,  till 
it  is  in  flower. 

+  c.  reft.  To  flow  {in,  into,  through  channels). 
(Chiefly  figi)  06s. 

1624  Donne  Serm.  cxiii.  IV.  576  From  all  Eternity  he  de¬ 
rived  himself  into  3  Persons,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  ix. 
iv.  (1821)  430  When  God  made  the  world,  he  did  not  . .  leave 
it  alone  to  subsist  by  itself  . .  but  he  derived  himself  through 
the  whole  creation,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  120 
The  stream  of  her  charity  . .  found  other  channels  therein  to 
derive  itself. 

+  2.  To  cause  (water,  etc.)  to  flow  away;  to 
draw  off,  carry  off,  divert  the  course  of ;  spec,  in 
Med.,  cf.  Derivation  i  c.  06s. 

1598  Stow  Surv.  vii.  (1603)  29  Intending  to  haue  deriued 
the  riuer  of  Thames. .  to  haue  flowed  about  it.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  I.  544  To  water  them,  or  to  deriue  &  diuert  water 
from  them.  Ibid.  II.  469  To  lade  out  the  water  that  riseth 
vpon  the  workemen,  for  feare  it  choke  vp  the  pits  ;  for  to 
preuent  which  inconuenience,  they  deriue  it  by  other  drains. 
1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Pkysick  17  The  matter  must  be  de¬ 
rived  and  voided  from  the  head.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World 
iii.  (1732)  37  Water  the  which  to  derive  and  rid  away.  1771 

T.  Percival  Ess.  RIed.  Expcr.  (1777)  I.  220  They  derive 
the  febrile  matter  from  the  brain,  and  assist,  .the  other  dis¬ 
charges. 

+  3.  To  carry,  lead,  extend  (a  watercourse, 
canal,  or  channel  of  any  kind).  06s. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.{ Camden  1844)  II.  20  After¬ 
ward,  deriving  a  trenche  from  fort  to  fort,  he  environed  the 
towne,  and  . .  beganne  to  annoy  the  same.  1600  J.  Pory  tr. 
Leo’s  Africa  11.  113  So  soone  as  the  said  water-conduct  was 
derived  unto  the  towne,  he  caused  it  to  be  divided,  and 
sent  into  sundry  places.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  16  Media, 
where  the  Channels  begin,  that  are  deriued  out  of  the  Riuer 
Tygris.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1793)  II.  xm.  133  From 
this  stream,  .an  infinity  of  canals  are  derived. 

t  b.  To  extend  by  branches  or  ramifications  ;  to 
divide  by  branching,  lit .  and  fig. 

c  1597  Harington  in  Nugx  Antic/.  (1804)  I.  188  It  may  be 
derived  into  three  kyndes.  a  1631  Donne  Serm.  c.  I  V.  322 
Rooted  in  some  one  beloved  Sin  but  derived  into  infinite 
branches  of  temptation.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 

111.  xxv.  174  At  the  other  end,  by  two  branches  [it]  deriveth 
it  selfe  into  the  Lunges.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1. 
ii.  65  Other  ramifications  of  this  nervus  intercostalis  are 
derived  into  the  Chest  and  Diaphragma.  [Cf.  1760  in  4.] 

+  4.  tran.fi.  and  fig.  To  convey  from  one  (treated 
as  a  source)  to  another,  as  by  transmission,  descent, 
etc.  ;  to  transmit,  impart,  communicate,  pass  on, 
hand  on.  Const,  to,  into ,  unto,  rarely  upon  the 
recipient.  Ohs.  or  arch.  ( rare  after  1750). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  226  This  power,  of 
byndyng  &  losynge  of  synne,  is  deriuyed  from  the  apostles 
to  y®  mynystres  of  Christes  chirche.  1547  Hooper  Declar. 


Christ  i.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  15  The  sin  of  Adam  . .  was  de¬ 
rived  into  all  his  posterity.  1564  Brief  Exam.  B  iv,  The 
maner  of  prophesying  . .  was  deryued  out  of  the  Sinagoges, 
into  our  Churches.  1593  Lilson  Gcrvt.  Christ’s  Ch.  6  From 
him  God  lineally  derived  it  unto  Abraham.  1607  Dekker 
Hist.  Sir  T.  Wyatt  Wks.  1873  III*  83,  I  will  Deriue  the 
Crowne  vnto  your  Daughters  head.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  v.  (1702)  I.  549  His  Name  would  be  derived  to 
Posterity,  as  the  Preserver  of  his  Country.  1651-3  Jer. 
Taylor  Serm.  for  Y 'ear  Ep.  Ded.,  That  this  Book  is  derived 
upon  your  Lordship  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy  from 
her.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  I.  208  Parents  ..  rich 
enough  to  derive  unto  him  the  hereditary  infirmity  of  the 
gout.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  124  Jesus  .. 
when  he  ascended  . .  derived  that  divine  Spirit  upon  his 
Apostles.  1699  Burnet  39  A  rt.  xxxii.  (1700)  ^56  The  High- 
Priest  . .  was  to  marry,  and  he  derived  to  his  descendents 
that  Sacred  Office.  1760  Law  Spir.  Prayer  1.  38  The  life 
of  the  vine  must  be  really  derived  into  the  branches.  1835 
Paul  Antiq.  Greece  1.  11.  xi.  §  2  A  festival  first  instituted  at 
Athens,  and  from  thence  derived  to  the  rest  of  the  Ionians. 
1848  Hampden  Bampt.  I^ect.  (ed.  3)  184  The  definition  of 
Predestination,  as  given  in  the  Scholastic  writers,  and  from 
them  derived  to  modern  Theology. 

+  b.  To  hand  down  {esp.  by  descent/.  Obs. 

1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  86  What  their  fathers  . . 
Have  with  great  fame  derived  down  to  them,  a  1646  J. 
Gregory  Terrestrial  Globe  { 1650)  268  The  Turkish  Histories 
are  not  so  completely  derived  down  to  us  as  to  Describe  the 
Territories  by  Longitude  or  Latitude.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr. 
Life^i/i/)  III.  402  Another  evident  Instance  of  the  Apostles 
deriving  down  their  Apostolick  Authority.  1828  Southey 
in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVII.  208  The  hatred  of  popery,  .which  has 
. .  been  derived  down  from  father  to  son. 

+  c.  refi.  To  pass  by  descent  or  transmission. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  43  This  Imperiall  Crowne, 
Which  (as  immediate  from  thy  Place  and  Blood)  Deriues  it 
selfe  to  me.  1654  tr.  Scudery  s  Curia  Pol.  126  Which  Con¬ 
ditions  did  not  (with  his  succession)  derive  themselves  on 
me.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vii.  i.  §  35  The  Womens  dis¬ 
cords  derived  themselves  into  their  husbands  hearts.  1678 
J.  Phillips  Tavernier's  Trav.,  Persia  v.  iv.  206  The 
jealousie  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  . .  derives  itself  to  all  his 
Subjects,  who  will  not  permit  their  women  to  be  seen. 

+  5.  trans.  To  cause  to  come ;  to  draw,  bring, 
turn,  direct ;  to  bring  down.  Obs. 

a.  Const,  to,  unto,  into. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  1846)  I.  102 
Then  Honorius,  retaininge  the  Brittishe  armie,  did  againe 
derive  and  traine  the  Ilande  to  the  empire.  1601  Shaks. 
All's  Well  v.  iii.  265  Things  which  would  deriue  me  ill 
will  to  speake  of.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII.  11.  iv.  32  What 
Friend  of  mine  That  had  to  him  deriu  a  your  Anger,  did 
I  Continue  in  my  Liking.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb .  iv. 
(1702)  I.  270  Men  . .  looked  upon  him,  as  one,  who  could 
derive  the  King’s  Pleasure  to  them.  1678  Hobbes  Decam. 
vii.  75  The  force  of  the  Sun-beams  is  derived  almost  to  a 
point  by  a  Burning-glass.  1772  Fletcher  Appeal  Wks. 
T795  I*  76  Those  who  derive  putrefaction  into  their  bones, 
for  the  momentary  gratification  of  a  shameful  appetite.  1774 
T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  App.  Wks.  1859  I.  144  To  undergo 
the  great  inconvenience  that  will  be  derived,  to  them  from 
stopping  all  imports  whatever  from  Great  Britain. 

b.  Const,  on,  upon. 

1611  Speed  Hist .  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  (1632)  852  Hereby  he 
deriued  vpon  his  enemy  all  the  enuie  of  the  people.  1671 
J.  Davies  Sibylls  11.  ii.  87  The  first  Persecution  was  raised 
by  Nero,  to  derive  upon  the  innocent  Christians  the  Indig¬ 
nation  of  the  Romanes.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  65 
Such  Apostacy  derives  a  double  Dishonour  upon  Religion. 
1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  ix.  245  Such  an  example, 
as  will  derive  upon  you  the  ill-will  and  censure  of  other 
ladies.  1808  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXVI.  224  They 
would  derive  on  themselves  a  solid  glory. 

6.  To  draw,  fetch,  get,  gain,  obtain  (a  thin gfrom 
a  source).  Const,  from,  rarely  +  out  of. 

1561  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione’s  Courtyer  (1577)  E  v  b, 
Deriuing  them  [newe  wordes]  featly  from  the  Latins,  as 
y°  Latins,  in  old  time,  deriued  from  the  Grecians.  1581 
Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  Pref.  (1586)  A  vij,  If  one 
chance  to  derive  anie  word  from  the  Latine,  which  is  insolent 
to  their  eares  . .  they  forthwith  make  a  jest  at  it,  and  terme 
it  an  Inkhorne  terme.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  11.  Lx.  42 
O  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices,  Were  not  deriu’d  cor¬ 
ruptly.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Matt,  in  Hum.  u.  v.  Honour¬ 
able  worship,  let  me  deriue  a  small  piece  of  siluer  from  you. 
1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  140  The  Romans  . .  led 
Horses  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  a  custome  derived  from  the 
Persians.  1667  Milton  P.L.  ix.  837  Sciential  sap,  deriv’d 
From  Nectar,  drink  of  Gods.  1751  Harris  Hertnes  Wks. 
(1841)  234  If  all  minds  have  them  [their  ideas]  derived,  they 
must  be  derived  from  something,  which  is  itself  not  mind. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <5  F.  II.  32  The  power  of  the  praefect 
of  Italy  was  not  confined  to  the  country  from  whence  he  de¬ 
rived  his  title.  1822  B.  Cornwall  Rlisc.  Poems ,  Headland 
Bay  Panama ,  And  Cheops  hath  derived  eternal  fame  Be¬ 
cause  he  made  his  tomb  a  place  of  pride.  1856  F  roude  H ist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  219  The  archbishop  . .  derived  no  personal 
advantage  from  his  courts.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  181  The 
solid  matter  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  land. 

b-  Const,  with  from  and  to.  rare. 

1771  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  204  A  king,  from  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  whose  title  they  might  derive  power  to  themselves. 
1785  Paley  RI or.  Philos.  (1818)  II.  404  The  chief  advan¬ 
tage  which  can  be  derived  to  population  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  law.  1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  v. 
191  From  his  labours,  the  most  valuable  benefits  were  derived 
to  bis  countrymen. 

C.  To  derive  (ancestry,  origin,  pedigree,  etc.) ; 
also  rejl. 

1599  H.  YjVTTEsDpets  dr ic Dinner  Bviij,  For  Malum  (an 
apple)  deriveth  his  line  of  Ancestry  from  the  Greeke  Melon, 
of  great  antiquity.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb .  xi.  Notes 
183  Prester  John,  sometimes  deriuing  hiinselfe  very  neere 
from  the  loines  of  Salomon.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
10  The  Mountaines  of  the  Moone  . .  whence  seven-mouthed 
Nyle,  derives  his  Origen.  1662  Evelyn  C/talcogr.  11  Sculp¬ 
ture  may  derive  its  Pedegree  from  the  infancy  of  the  World. 


DERIVE. 
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DERMAT-. 


d.  absol.  01  inir. 

1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  Ded.,  That  like  the  painful 
Bee,  I  may  derive  From  sundry  Flow’rs  to  store  my  slender 
Hive.  1649  in  Def.  Rights  Univ.  Oxford (1690)  25  Erected 
by  the  city  and  those  who  derive  from  their  title.  1796 
Burke  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  39  The  grantee  whom 
he  derives  from. 

e.  Chew.  To  obtain  (a  compound)  from  another, 
as  by  partial  replacement. 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Chew.  V.  554  This  compound,  derived 
from  ethylsulphurous  acid  by  substitution  of  Cl  for  HO. 

7.  To  obtain  by  some  process  of  reasoning,  in¬ 
ference  or  deduction  ;  to  gather,  deduce. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  75  Loke  what  ye  saye ;  loke  it 
be  deryfyde  Frome  perfyt  reason  well  exemplyfyde.  1624 

N.  De  Lawne  Du  Moulin'' s  Logik  89  Rules  to  live  well, 
derived  from  nature.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xiv.  §  4 
Men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their  reflections  on 
the  train  of  the  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed  one  another 
in  their  own  understandings.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
203  P  7  In  age,  we  derive  little  from  retrospect  but  hopeless 
sorrow.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  426  It  is  difficult 
. .  to  derive  any  knowledge  of  Shakspere’s  inner  history  from 
the  Sonnets.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  269  The  higher 
truths  of  philosophy  and  religion  . .  are  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

8.  rejl.  To  arise,  spring,  come  from  something 
as  its  source ;  to  take  its  origin  from. 

1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  ii.  §  9  Sem  from  whom  he 
derived  himself,  was  one  of  the  persons  who  escaped  it  in 
the  Ark.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  127  Sheraz  then 
probably  derives  it  self  from  Sherab,  which  in  the  Persian 
Tongue  signifies  a  Grape.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  i.  §  2 
Experience  ;  in  that  all  our  Knowledge  is  founded,  and  from 
that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  I.  1 15  Hence  comedy  derives  itself.  1833  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  11.  xxiv.  (1865)  404  If  the  abstinence  from  evil  ..is  to 
derive  itself  from  no  higher  principle. 

9.  passive.  To  be  drawn  or  descended ;  to  take 
its  origin  or  source  ;  to  spring,  come  from  (rarely 
t  of  f  out  of). 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  2180  (Ellesm.  &  Camb.  MSS.) 
Conuertynge  al  vn  to  his  propre  welle  ffrom  which  it  is 
dirryued  sooth  to  telle.  1530  Palsgr.  513/1  His  lynage  is 
deryved  out  of  the  house  of  Melysyn.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldry  11.  vi.  (1611)58  A  Couple-close  is  a  subordinate 
charge  deriued  from  a  cheuron.  1701  De  Foe  Free-born 
Eng.  11  A  Race  uncertain  and  unev'n,  Deriv’d  from  all  the 
Nations  under  Heav’n.  1737  Whiston  Josephus'  Antiq. 
xiii.  xiii.  §  5  They  also  reviled  him,  as  derived  from  a  captive. 
1892  Gardiner  Student's  Hist.  Eng.  6  No  European  popu¬ 
lation  now  existing  which  is  not  derived  from  many  races. 

b.  spec .  Of  a  word  :  To  arise  or  be  formed  by 
some  process  of  word-formation  from  (some  more 
primitive  or  earlier  word). 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  60  Arundo,  sayth  he,  is  deriued  out 
of  the  Adiectiue  A  ridum ,  for  that  it  so  spedily  drieth  and 
withereth.  1596  Spenser  State  Ircl.  Wks.  (Globe)  63^/2 
Stirrops.  .being  derived  of  the  old  English  woord  sty ,  which 
is,  to  gett  up.  1676  Port  Royal  Art  of  Speaking  11  From 
one  single  Word  many  others  are  derived,  as  is  obvious  in 
the  Dictionaries  of  such  Languages  as  we  know.  1751 
Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  XIV.  48  A  Participle  is  an  Adjective 
derived  of  a  Verb.  1791  Gcntl.  Mag.  27/1  The  word 
Tontine  is  only  a  cant  word,  derived  from  the  name  of  an 
Italian  projector.  1881  Skeat  Etym.  Diet.  150/2  From  this 

O. F.  dars  is  also  derived  the  Breton  darz%  a  dace. 

10.  trans.  To  trace  or  show  the  derivation, 
origin,  or  pedigree  of ;  to  show  (a  thing)  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  issue,  or  come  from ;  to  trace  the  origination  of 
(anything)  from  its  source;  also,  more  loosely,  to 
declare,  assert,  or  state  a  thing  to  be  derived  from . 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  4  Some  derive  the  originall 
of  this  Count  Henrie  from  Hungarie,  others  from  Aragon, 
and  from  other  places.  1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  4  Bastard 
..Thou  knowest  I  can  deriue  thee.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  ix.  321  The  observations  of  Albuquerque,  .de¬ 
rive  this  rednesse  from  the  colour  of  the  sand  and  argillous 
earth  at  the  bottome.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iv. 
§13  Prometheus  (from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  themselves'. 
1683  Brit.  Spec.  38  From  whence  Sir  Edward  Cook  derives 
the  Law  of  England  at  this  day  for  burning  those  Women 
who  kill  their  Husbands.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv  11. 
vii,  An  action  which  malice  itself  could  not  have  derived 
from  an  evil  motive.  i874  Dawson  Nature  <$•  Bible  202 
These  men  derive  all  religion  from  myths. 

b.  spec.  To  trace  the  origin  of  (a  word)  from 
(t  to)  its  etymological  source ;  to  establish  or  show 
the  derivation  of;  also,  less  correctly,  to  offer  a 
conjectural  derivation  for  (a  word). 

*559  W*  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  186  Africa.  .Festus 
saith  it  came  of  the  qualitie  of  th’  Acre  . .  deriving  it  of 
<t>pUii,  as  who  should  say,  that  is,  without  horrour 

of  coldenes.  1680  H.  Dodwell  Two  Lett.  Advice  (1691) 
207  This.,  way  of  deriving  unknown  words  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  Originals.  1755  Johnson  Pref.  to  Diet.  §  25  That 
etymologist,  .who  can  seriously  derive  dream  from  drama, 
because  life  is  a  drama,  and  a  drama  is  a  dream.  1851 
Trench  Stud.  Words  vii.  (ed.  13)  264  He  derives  the  name 
of  the  peacock  from  the  peak  or  tuft  of  pointed  feathers  on 
its  head.  1884  N.  <5*  Q.  6th  Ser.  IX.  207,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  help  me  in  deriving  the 
name  of  the  village  of  Allonby,  in  Cumberland. 

II.  Intransitive  senses  (arising  out  of  reflexive 
uses  in  I.). 

11.  To  flow,  spring,  issue,  emanate,  come,  arise, 
originate,  have  its  derivation  from ,  rarely  out  of 
(a  source). 

^1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  2148  (Ellesm.  MS.)  Wei  may 
men  knowe  but  it  be  a  fool  That  euery  part  dirryueth 
from  his  hool.  1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  65  A  mighty 
revenue  derives  out  of  the  excise  paid  for  beer  and 
wine.  1649  Bounds  Pull.  Obed.  (1650)  17  We  all  derive 


from  him.  1684  Scattderbeg  Rediv.  i.  3  To  understand 
the  Family  he  derives  from.  1706  De  Foe  Jure  Div.  v.  11 
The  Right  to  rule  derives  from  those  that  gave,  And  no 
Men  can  convey  more  Power  than  that  they  have.  1768-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  12  Happiness,  which  does  not 
derive  from  any  single  source.  1803  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859) 

I.  54/2  In  the  third  class,  nobility  derives  from  the  person, 
and  not  from  the  estate.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem .  lv.  3. 
1863  Kinglake  Crimea  II.  74  There  was  an  authority  not 
deriving  from  the  Queen  or  the  Parliament. 

12.  To  proceed,  descend,  pass  on,  come  {to  a 
receiver,  receptacle,  etc.). 

1559  Morwyng  Evonym.  Pref.,  The  study  of  this  Art.  .de¬ 
rived  unto  the  Romains  and  Grekes  somewhat  late.  1647 
Jer.  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  xv.  212  If  the  Church  meddles 
with  them  when  they  doe  not  derive  into  ill  life.  1655-60 
Stanley  H  ist.  Philos.  1.  1.  1  Thales.. Who  first  introduc’d 
Naturall  and  Mathematical!  Learning  into  Greece,  from 
whence  it  derived  into  us.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  130 
All  that  is  the  most  excellent,  in  our  . .  laws,  derives  to  us 
from  those  very,  .savages.  1858  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  II. 
16  Puritanism,  .derives  to  this  country  directly  from  Geneva. 

13.  Of  a  word :  To  originate,  come  as  a  derivative 
(from  its  root  or  primitive). 

1794  Mrs.  Piozzi  Synon.  I.  90  Indignant  meantime  de¬ 
rives  from  a  higher  stock.  1804  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev. 

II.  632  Upholsterer  is  declared  against  as  a  corruption. 
Whence  does  it  derive?  1866  J.  B.  Rose  Virg.  Eel.  <5* 
Georg.  154  The  words  Comus  and  Encomium  derive  thence. 

Hence  Deri ‘ving  vbl.  sb. 

1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  420  Whosoeuer  is  a  man  by  the 
propagation  of  Adams  nature,  the  same  is  also  a  sinner  by 
the  deriuing  ouer  of  his  corruption.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  176 
(R.)  For  our  experiments  are  onely  such  as  do  ever  ascend 
a  degree  to  the  deriving  of  causes  and  extracting  of  axiomes. 

Derived  (dfrarvd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Derive  v.  + 
-ed1.]  Drawn,  obtained,  descended,  or  deduced 
from  a  source  :  see  the  verb. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  99,  I  am  my  Lord,  as  well  de- 
riu’d  as  he,  As  well  possest.  1638  Heywood  Wise  Woman 
hi.  Wks.  1874  V.  313  A  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd.  1661 
Boyle  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  157  Words  and  phrases,  whose 
pithyness  and  copiousness,  none  in  derived,  .languages  can 
match.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  353  Derived  Adverbs  are 
capable  of  Inflexion  by  degrees  of  Comparison.  1881  Nature 
No.  615.  352  The  derived  albumins  noted  as  acid-albumins. 

b.  Derived  function  {Math.)  :  a  differential  co¬ 
efficient  (see  Coefficient  2  c). 

1873  B.  Williamson  Diff.  Calc.  (ed.  2)  i.  §  6  note ,  The 
method  of  derived  functions  was  introduced  by  Lagrange. 

c.  Derived  circuit ,  current  (Electr.)  :  a  circuit 
or  current  in  part  of  which  a  second  conductor  is 
introduced  so  as  to  produce  a  derivation  ;  a  shunt ; 
so  derived  conductor. 

1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.  Current ,  Derived  current ,  the 
current  obtained  in  a  circuit  made  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  conducting  wire.  1893  Munro  <5*  Jamieson' s  Pocket 
Bk.  Electr.  Form.  (ed.  9)  {Currents  and  Derived^  Circuits) 
A  current  splits  among  derived  circuits  in  proportion  to  their 
conductivities. 

Derivedly  (d/rsrvedli),  adv .  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  derived  way,  by  derivation. 

1621  Archbold  Beauty  Holiness  8  Men  are  holy  derivedly, 
and  by  participation  from  God.  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts 
<$•  Mon.  (1642)  54  By  nature,  derivedly  from  Adam. 

+  Derrvement.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Derive  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  fact  of  deriving ;  derivation  ;  concr. 
that  which  is  derived. 

1593  BiLsqN  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  Pref.  6  Much  lesse  anie 
deriuement  from  them.  1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess. 
11.  iv.  §  4.  77,  I  offer  these  derivements  from  these  subjects, 
to  raise  our  affections  upward. 

Deriver  (dirorvoi).  [f.  Derive  v.  +  -er1.]  One 
that  derives. 

1613  T.  Milles  Treas.  Anc.  Mod.  Times  21/2  The 
Children  that  came  from  Parents  of  such  rich  perfection. . 
must  needs  resemble  their  first  Derivers.  1653  Ashwell 
Fides  Apost.  197  Such  a  Conveyance  will  argue  the 
Church  only  for  the  Deriver,  .not  the  Originall  Composer  of 
the  Creed.  aiqi6  South  Serin.  II.  vi.  (R.),  Not  only 
a  partner  of  other  men’s  sins,  but  also  a  deriver  of  the  whole 
entire  guilt  of  them  to  himself. 

+  Derivo'meter.  06s.  [a.  F.  derivomltre,  f. 
deriver  to  drift  (see  Derivation  -)  +  -(o)meter.] 
An  instrument  invented  to  show  a  ship’s  lee-way. 

1842  Meek.  Mag.  XXXVII.  84  Another  invention  of  M. 
Clement’s,  which  he  calls  a  Derivometer,  is  an  instrument 
to  ascertain  a  ship’s  leeway. .  When  at  anchor,  the  instrument 
will  show  clearly  the  direction  of  the  currents. 

Derk(e,  -ly,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Dark,  -ly,  etc. 

Derling,  -lyng,  obs.  forms  of  Darling. 

Derm  (dorm).  Anal.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Stppa  skin: 
cf.  F.  derme  (1611  Cotgr.),  mod.L.  derma  (Pare 
c  1 550).]  The  layer  of  tissue  (chiefly  connective 
tissue)  lying  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  forming 
the  general  integument  of  the  organs  ;  the  true 
skin  or  corium. 

1835-6  X  odd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  589/2  The  derm  or  corium.. 
which,  .protects  all  the  other  parts  of  the  skin.  1861  Hulme 
tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  vi.  i.  317  The  vesicle  is  beneath  the 
derm  or  cutis.  1880  Ord  &  Sewell  in  lied.  Chirurg.  Trans. 
LXIII.  4  Projections  of  the  derm  into  the  epidermis,  having 
the  appearance  of  distorted  papillce. 

b.  Comb,  derm-skeleton  :  see  Dermoskeleton. 

II  Derma  (douma).  Anat.  [mod.L.  :  see  prec.] 
=  prec. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v., 
The  derma  consist  of  two  parts  ;  the  corpus  reticulare,  and 
papilke  pyramidales.  1846  Patterson  Zool.  42  The  word 
‘  derma’,  a  coat  or  covering.  1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  137 


A  little  slough  or  core  of  mortified  cutaneous  tissue,  a  portion 
of  the  substance  of  the  derma. 

Dermad  ijffiumad),  adv .  [f.  Gr.  bcpfxa  skin  *- 

-ad  suffix  applied  in  the  sense  ‘  toward  i  -ward  \] 
Toward  the  skin  or  outer  integument. 

1803  in  Dr.  J.  Barclay  New  Anatomical  Nomcncl. 
1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex .,  Dermad . .  towards  the  skin. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  Dermad ,  an  adverbial  term  applied 
by  Dr.  Barclay  to  signify  towards  the  Dermal  aspect. 

Dermahsemal,  bad  form  of  Dermo-. 

Dermal  (doumat),  a.  [f.  Derm,  Derma +  -al. 
(Not  on  Gr.  analogies  :  the  Gr.  adj.  is  8c pp.arucos.)'] 

1.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  skin  or  outer  integu¬ 
ment  in  general ;  cutaneous.  Rarely  in  restricted 
sense,  Pertaining  to  the  derma  or  true  skin,  as 
opposed  to  epidermal. 

Dermal  muscle ,  a  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  muscle,  one 
attached  to  or  acting  upon  the  skin  :  dermal  skeleton  — 
Dermo-skeleton. 

1803  in  Dr.  J.  Barclay  New  Anatomical  Nomcncl. 
1828  in  Webster.  1841  G.  Pilcher  in  Dufton  Deafness  31 
The  dermal  membrane  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  1861  J.  R. 
Greene  Man.  A  nim.  Kiugd.,  Cedent.  136  An  inner  or  dermal 
layer  in  immediate  contact  with  the  muscular  substance. 
1872  Darwin  Emotions  iv.  95  Hairs,  feathers,  and  other 
dermal  appendages.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  164 
Producing  intense  dermal  irritation.  1878  Bell  tr.  Gegen - 
baur's  Comp.  Anat.  493  The  dermal  muscles  are  of  great 
functional  importance  in  the  Ophidii,  as  they  produce  a 
movement  of  the  scales,  which  is  of  use  in  locomotion. 
Ibid.y  The  dermal  musculature  is  more  highly  developed 
in  the  Mammalia. 

2.  Bot.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  epidermis,  epi¬ 
dermal. 

1874  Cooke  Fungi  19  The  dermal  membrane,  or  outer 
skin.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  135  Bodies 
of  a  nature  similar  to  the  secretions  of  the  dermal  glands. . 
such  as  mucilage,  and  gum,  resin,  ethereal  oils. 

DermaTgia.  Path.  =  Dermatalgia. 

1842  Braithwaite  Retrospect  Med.  V.  104  Dermalgia  of 
the  skin  of  the  pelvis.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  803 
Neuralgia,  .limited  to  the  skin,  .has  been  called  dermalgia. 

+  DermaTogy.  Obs.  =  Dermatology. 

1819  in  Pantologia. 

Dermaneural,  bad  form  of  Dermo-. 

||  Dermaptera  (daimarptera),  sb.  pi.  Enlom. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  8cpp.a  skin,  hide,  leather  4-  irrcpov 
wing;  in  mod.F.  dermaptere\  cf.  Gr.  ^cpfiunrcpos 
having  membranous  wings.] 

An  order  of  orthopterous  insects,  comprising  the 
Earwigs.  Hence  Derma’pteran  a .,  belonging  to 
the  Dermaptera ;  sb.  one  of  the  Dermaptera  ;  Der- 
ma*pterous  a .,  belonging  to  the  Dermaptera. 

1835  Kirby  II ab.  <5-  Inst.  A  nim.  1 1.  xx.  318  The  Dermaptera 
(Earwigs)  have  two  elytra  and  two  wings  of  membrane 
folded  longitudinally.  1839  Westwood  Mod.  Classif. 
Insects  406  Raised  them  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order  to 
which  the  name  of  Dermaptei'a  was  misapplied. 

De'rmat-,  dermato-,  combining  stem  of  Gr. 
St p/M,  Stppar-  skin,  hide,  leather  (e.g.  Gr.  Itpparo- 
(popos  clothed  in  skins)  entering  into  numerous 
technical  terms,  as  ||Dermatalgia  Path.,  neuralgia 
or  pain  of  the  skin.  De  rmatin  Min.,  a  variety 
of  hydrophite,  forming  an  olive-green  crust  on 
serpentine  (1832  Shepherd  Min.  214).  Dermatine 
(dS’imatin),  a.  [Gr.  Stppanvos  of  skin,  leathern], 
=  Dermatic  (Craig  1 847).  De  rmatine  sb.,  name 
of  an  artificial  substitute  for  leather,  gutta-percha, 
etc.  ||  Dermati  tis,  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
Dermatobra'ncliia :  see  Dermo-.  De  rmatogen 
Bot.  [-gen  1],  the  primordial  cellular  layer  in  the 
embryo  plant,  from  which  the  epidermis  is  deve¬ 
loped.  Dermato'graphy  [-graphy],  description 
of  the  skin.  De'rmatol  Cliem.  (see  quot.).  Der¬ 
matology  [-logy],  the  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  skin,  its  nature,  qualities,  diseases, 
etc. ;  hence  Dermatolo  gical^.,  Dermato  logist. 
||  Dermato  lysis  [Aliens  loosening],  a  relaxed  and 
pendulous  condition  of  the  skin  in  the  face,  abdo¬ 
men,  etc.  ||  Dermatomyco  sis  [pvKrjs  fungus  + 
-osis],  skin-disease  caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite, 
such  as  ringworm.  ||  Dermatono  sis  [yoaos 
disease],  skin-disease.  De^rmatopathology,  the 
pathology  of  the  skin,  the  subject  of  skin-diseases. 
Dermato  pathy  [naff os  suffering,  affection],  cuta¬ 
neous  or  skin-disease  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  De  rma- 
tophone  [ epeovi]  voice],  ‘  a  kind  of  flexible  stetho¬ 
scope,  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  covered  by 
a  tight  membrane  of  thin  india  rubber  ’  {Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.).  Dermato' phony,  the  use  of  the  dermato- 
phone  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  living  body ; 
the  observation  of  the  sound;  thus  heard.  De  rma¬ 
tophyte  =  I)ermo-(  phyte).  Dermatoplasty 
[yXaorus  moulded,  formed],  ‘  the  remedying  of  skin 
defects  by  a  plastic  operation  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Dermato  ptera  =  Dermaptera.  De  rmatopsy, 
‘  skin  vision  ’,  sensitiveness  of  the  animal  skin  to 
light.  Dermato  ptic  a.  7.ool.  [dnn/cdr,  of  or  for 
sight],  having  the  skin  sensitive  to  light,  having 
‘  skin  vision  ’.  ||  Dermatorrhce'a  [pota  flow],  a 

morbidly  increased  secretion  from  the  skin.  ||  Der- 
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matosclero'sis  [oicX-qpaims  hardening],  hardening 
or  induration  of  the  skin ;  sclerodermia.  ||  Der- 
mato  sis  [-osis],  the  formation  of  bony  plates  or 
scales  in  the  skin ;  also  a  skin-disease  {Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.).  Dermato-skeleton  =  D  Kliiro -{skeleton). 
Dermatotomy  =  I) E K MO- (tomy) .  ||  Dermatozo  a 

[(.‘Soe  animal],  animal  parasites  of  the  skin  ;  hence 
||  Dermatozoono'sis,  skin-disease  caused  by  animal 
parasites. 

1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Dermatalgia.  .neuralgia  of 
the  skin;  pain  of  the  skin;  dermatalgy.  1876  Duhring 
Dis.  Skin  510  Dermatalgia  is  an  affection  characterized  by 
pain  having  its  seat  solely  in  the  skin  . .  unattended  by 
structural  change.  Ibid.  60  Dermatitis,  resulting  from  con¬ 
tinued  exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  1882  Vines  Sachs' 
Bot.  952  It  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  the  root-cap  of 
Phanerogams  is  derived  from  the  dermatogen.  1851-60 
Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Dermatography,  term  for  a  description 
of  the  skin.  1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  1  Apr.  703/2  Dermatol 
is  a  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  odourless ;  chemi¬ 
cally  it  is  a  subgallate  of  bismuth.  Ibid.,  Dermatol  dusting 
powder,  a  preparation  intended  to  serve  as  an  appropriate 
application  to  moist  or  irritable  conditions  of  the  skin.  1891 
Times  14  Jan.  14/1  Read  at  the  Dermatological  Society  in 
Paris.  1861  Bumstead  Veit.  Dis.  (1879)  815  This  eruption 
has  . .  been  studied  by  a  number  of  dermatologists.  1819 
Pantologia,  Dermatology,  a  treatise  on  the  skin.  1847  in 
Craig.  1851-60  in  Mayne.  1876  Duhring  Dis.  Skin  80 
Dermatology,  rightly  viewed,  is  but  a  department  of  general 
medicine.  Ibid.  371  Dermatolysis  consists  of  a  more  or  less 
circumscribed  hypertrophy  of  the  cutaneous  structures,  .and 
a  tendency  to  hang  in  folds.  1883  Nature  22  Feb.  399/2 
Experiments  with  regard  to  the  ‘  skin-vision  ’  of  animals  . . 
of  the  earthworm,  as  representing  the  eyeless  (or  1  derma- 
toptic’)  lower  animals,  and  the  Triton  as  representative  of 
the  higher  (‘  ophthalmoptic  ’)  eyed  animals.  1866  Faggf.  tr. 
Hcbra's  Dis.  Skin  I.  ii.  33  Dermatoses  ..  have  long  been 
divided,  in  reference  to  their  etiology,  into  the  symptomatic 
.  .and  into  the  idiopathic. 

Dermatic  (dsimse’tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  heppariK-os, 
f.  8 cppa{r-  skin  ;  see  -IC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
skin  ;  dermal,  cutaneous. 

1847  in  Craig.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dermatoid  (doumatoid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  5f ppar- 
skin  :  see  -oid.  Cf.  Gr.  SfppaTuihrjs,  contr.  for 
*S(ppaTo-ei^fjs.']  Like  or  resembling  skin,  skin¬ 
like ;  =  Dermoid. 

1851-60  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857  Dunglison  Med. 
Lex.  288  Dermatoid . .  that  which  is  similar  to  the  skin. 

II  Dermestes  (djume'stfz).  Entom.  [irreg.  f. 
Gr.  8f ppa  skin,  leather  +  haOUtv  to  eat.]  A  genus 
of  beetles  (the  type  of  the  family  Dermcstidee),  the 
larvte  of  which  are  very  destructive  to  leather  and 
other  animal  substances.  Hence  Derme'stid  a., 
belonging  to  the  family  Dermestidm ;  sb.  a  member 
of  this  family ;  Derme  stoid  a.,  resembling  the 
genus  Dermestes ;  belonging  to  the  Dermestidse. 

1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  in  When  touched, 
these  insects  counterfeit  death  ;  but  they  do  not  contract 
their  legs,  in  the  manner  of  the  Dermestes,  and  some  other 
Beetles. 

Dermic  (daumik),  a.  [mod.  f.  Derm  or  Gr. 
Seppa  +  -ic :  cf.  F.  dermique  (Littre) .]  Of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  skin  ;  dermatic,  dermal. 

1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  388  The  dermic 
system  becomes  fully  developed  in  all  its  parts.  1857  Dun¬ 
glison  Med.  Lex.  288  Dermic,  .relating  to  the  skin. 

II  Dermis  (da'jmis).  Anat.  [mod.L.  deriv.  of 
Gr.  Sepp a  skin,  on  analogy  of  iniheppts  epidermis .] 
The  true  skin  ;  =  Derm. 

1830  R.  Knox  Bedard's  Anat.  142  The  Dermis ,  Corium, 
or  Cutis  vera,  is  a  fibro-cellular  membrane,  which  forms  the 
deeper  and  principal  lamina  of  the  skin,  and  of  itself  con¬ 
stitutes  almost  its  whole  thickness.  1878  T.  Bryant  Bract. 
Surg.  I.  172  The  subjacent  dermis  appears  of  a  rose  colour. 

Dermi-tis= dermatitis  :  see  Dermat-. 

Dermo-,  repr.  Gr.  Seppo-,  shortened  combining 
form  of  5eppa,  hippar-,  skin,  etc.  (as  in  hep  putt  repos 
having  membranous  wings),  used  in  numerous 
modem  formations,  as  Dermobranchia  (daimi?|- 
brce'ijkia),  -branchia'ta  Zool.  [Branchia  ;  in  F., 
dermobranches\,  a  group  of  molluscs,  having  ex¬ 
ternal  gills  in  the  form  of  dorsal  membranous  tufts  ; 
hence  Dermobra  nchiate  a.  Dermoga'stric  a. 
[yaarrip  belly,  stomach],  pertaining  to  the  skin  and 
stomach,  as  in  the  d.  canals,  pores,  which  open 
both  into  the  alimentary  cavity  and  on  the  skin. 
Dermography  =  Dermatography.  Dermo- 
hsemal  -hr mal)  a.  [H.emal],  pertaining  to  the 
skin  of  the  hremal  or  ventral  aspect  of  the  body; 
applied  by  Owen  to  the  ventral  fin  rays  of  fishes, 
in  their  relation  to  the  hsemal  arch.  Derinohaemia, 
hypenemia  or  congestion  of  the  skin.  Dermohu- 
meral  a.  [Humeral],  pertaining  to  the  skin  and 
humerus,  as  in  the  d.  muscle  by  which  in  some 
animals  the  humerus  is  indirectly  attached  to  the 
skin.  Dermo  logy,  Dermomyco  sis  :  see  Der- 
mato-.  Dermonirr  scalar  a.,  of  skin  and  muscle. 
Dermonen  ral  a.  [Neural],  pertaining  to  the  skin 
of  the  neural  or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body ;  applied 
by  Owen  to  the  dorsal  fin  rays  of  fishes,  in  their 
relation  to  the  neural  arch.  Dermo-o  sseous  a. 
[Osseous],  of  the  nature  of  bone  developed  in  the 


skin  or  integument,  pertaining  to  a  dermo-skeleton, 
exoskeletal ;  so  Dermo-o-ssify  v.,  to  ossify  der- 
mally,  form  a  dermo-skeleton  ;  Dermo-ossifica-- 
tion.  Dermopa'thic,  -o'pathy :  see  Dermato-. 
De'rmophyte  (epvrov  plant',  a  parasitic  vegetable 
growth  in  the  skin ;  hence  Dermophytic  a. 
||  Dermo  ptera  pi.  Zool.  [Gr.  Seppoirrepo r,  f.  7 nepuv 
wing],  a  sub-order  of  Insectivora,  containing  the 
Galeopithecus  or  Flying  Lemur  of  the  Moluccas 
(from  the  extension  of  skin,  which  enables  them  to 
take  flying  leaps  from  tree  to  tree).  Derao  - 
pterous  a.,  having  membranous  wings  (or  fins). 
Dermopteryg’ian  a.,  having  membranous  fins. 
Dermorhynch.ous  a.  [puyx05  snout,  bill],  having 
the  bill  covered  by  an  epidermis,  as  in  the  duck. 
Dermoscle'rite  [oKXtjpbs  hard],  a  mass  of  calca¬ 
reous  or  siliceous  spicules  in  the  outer  layer  of  the 
tissue  of  some  Actinozoa.  Dermoske  Teton,  derm- 
skeleton,  the  external  bony,  shelly,  crustaceous,  or 
coriaceous  integument  of  many  invertebrates  and 
some  vertebrates  (e.g.  crabs,  tortoises)  ;  the  exo¬ 
skeleton  ;  hence  Dermoske’letal  a.  Dermo- 
tensor,  a  tensor  muscle  of  the  skin.  Dernio  tomy 
[-ropia  cutting],  the  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the 
skin. 

1878  Bell  tr.  Gegenbaur' s  Comp.  Anat.  in  In  the  Pori- 
fera.  .The  number  of  these  pore-canals  (dermo-gastric  pores', 
which  have  consequently  a  dermal  and  gastric  orifice,  is 
generally  very  great.  1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  Dernto- 
graphy,  Dermology,  improperly  used  for  Dermatography, 
Dermatology.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  171/2  Pores., 
which  traverse  directly  the  dermo-muscular  envelope.  1878 
Bell  tr.  Gegenbaur' s  Comp .  Anat.  36  Where  the  coelom  is 
present,  the  integument,  with  the  muscles,  forms  a  dermo- 
muscular  tube.  1854  Owen  Skcl.  <5-  Teeth  { 1855)  183  Both 
dermoneural  and  dermohaemal  spines  may  present  two 
structures.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  880/1  The  exterior 
of  the  body  becomes  hardened  . .  and  forms  . .  the  Dermo- 
skeleton.  1854  Owen  She!.  <5-  Teeth  (1855)  181  The  bones  of 
the  dermoskeleton  . .  which  constitute  the  complex  skull  of 
osseous  fishes. 

Dermoid  (d5\imoid),  a.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Seppa 
skin  +  -OID  ;  in  mod.F.  dermoide.  (Not  on  Gr. 
analogies :  see  Dermatoid.)]  Resembling  or  of 
the  nature  of  skin.  (Sometimes  loosely ,  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  skin,  dermal.) 

Dermoid  cyst,  *  a  sebaceous  cyst  having  a  wall  with  struc¬ 
ture  like  that  of  the  skin  ’  (.Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.  Cyst). 

1818  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  460  Those  nations  who  have  the 
dermoid  system  highly  coloured.  1872  Peaslee  Ovar. 
Tumours  35  In  the  case  of  dermoid  cysts,  the  more  common 
contents  are  produced  by  the  true  skin,  which  constitutes  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  internal  surface.  1877  Burnett 
Ear  43  The  skin  of  the  canal  is  extended  over  the  drum¬ 
head,  forming  its  dermoid  or  outer  layer. 

Dermoidal,  a.  [f.  prec.  + -al.]  =  prec. 

1818  Chron .  in  Attn.  Reg .  458  The  instantaneous  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  dermoidal  system  by  the  blood. 

t  Dern,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  ox  arch.  Forms:  1  derne, 
WS.  dierne,  dyrne,  2  s.w.  dyrne,  2-7  derne, 
2-3,  7  dearno,  3  deorne,  Orm.  dserne,  3-4  durne, 
4-9  dern,  (dial.  darn).  [OE.  derne ,  dierne ,  dyrne 
=  OS.  derni ,  OFris.  dern ,  hidden,  secret,  obscure, 
OIIG.  iarni  lying  hid  OTeut.  *damjo-J\ 

A.  adj. 

f  1.  Of  actions,  etc. :  Done  or  proceeding  in 
secret  or  in  the  dark  ;  kept  concealed ;  hence,  dark, 
of  evil  or  deceitful  nature.  Obs. 

Beowulf  4342  (Thorpe)  Swa  sceal  mseg  dop,  nealles  inwit- 
net  odrum  brejzdan  dyrnum  craefte.  ^897  K.  jElfred  Gre¬ 
gory's  Past.  xiii.  78  Dylaes  8a  smyltnesse  Ses  domes  hine 
jewemme  [oSSe]  se  dyrna  [v.  r.  dierna]  aefst,  o58e  to  hraed 
irre.  c  1220  Bestiary  90  Old  in  hise  sinnes  derne.  c  1250 
Gen.  Ex.  1950  Vdas  dor  quiles  gaf  hem  red,  3at  was  fulfil t 
of  derne  sped,  c  1300  Bcket  23  The  Princes  dorter,  .lovede 
him  in  durne  love.  c  1386  Chaucer  Millers  T.  14  This 
clerk.  .Of  derne  love  he  cowde  and  of  solas,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  478  Dissyring  full  depely  in  her  derne  hert.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  310  Now  bese  unlokyn  many  dern 
dede.  [a  1643  W.  Cartwright  Ordinary  v.  iv.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsl.  XII.  311  \arch.\  Hent  him,  for  dern  love,  hent  him.] 
J*  b.  Of  persons :  Secret  in  purpose  or  action ; 
reserved,  close  ;  hence,  underhand,  sly,  crafty.  Obs. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Gen.  490  (Gr.)  Dyrne  deofles  boda  wearp 
hine  on  wyrmes  lie.  c  1205  Lay.  13604  Uortigerne  he  swike 
wes  ful  derne  [1275  deorne].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7234  (Cott.) 
Traitur dern  and  priue theif.  c  1386  Chaucer M tiler's  T.  hi 
Ye  moste  been  ful  deerne  as  in  this  cas.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
13625  Deruyst  &  derne,  myn  awne  dere  cosyn,  I  graunt  he 
he  gouernanse  of  his  grete  yle. 

+2.  Not  made  known,  kept  unrevealed  or  private ; 
not  divulged.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  47  Da  pact  wif  geseah  fa  t  hit 
him  naes  dyrne,  heo  com  forht.  c  1200  Ormin  9236  Forr 
Crist  wass  i  patt  time  }et  All  unneup  &  all  dierne.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R,  154  God  his  derne  runes,  &  his  heouenliche 
priuitez  scheawede  his  leoue  freond.  c  1330  Assnmp.  Virg. 
(BM.  MS)  856  No  man  mai  wite  ne  se  What  is  pi  derne 
priuete.  1-1380  Wyclif  IVks.  (1880)  353  Poule.  .herd  derne 
wordes  of  God. 

f  b.  Of  a  person  ;  Treated  as  a  confidant ;  en¬ 
trusted  with  hidden  matters  ;  privy.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6509  (Cott.)  pis  moyses  was  ful  dern  and 
dere  To  drighten . .  He  taght  him  tabels  of  }>e  lai. 

•p  c.  Phr.  To  hold,  keep  (a  thing)  dern.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  19  Ne  do  fa  me  dyrne  pine 
pa  deoran  bebodu.  1508  Dunbar  Tun  Mariit  (Vent.  450 


We  dule  for  na  euill  deid,  sa  it  be  derne  haldin.  a  1575 
How  Mercjiaudc  dyd  Wife  betray  175  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  1. 
204, 1  pray  the  . .  As  thou  art  my  trewe  weddyd  fere,  In  thy 
chaumber  thou  woldest  kepe  me  dern. 

3.  Of  places,  etc. :  Secret,  not  generally  known, 
private,  arch. 

Beowulf  4629  (Thorpe)  Se  guS-scea<5a  . .  hord  eft  ^esceat, 
dryht-sele  dyrnne.  a  1000  Klene  1081  (Grjpact  5u  funde,  ha 
Se  in  foldan  &en  deope  bedolfen  dierne  sindon.  c  1205  Lay. 
6750  [>e  king  hin  lette  don  in  to  ane  derne  [c  1275  deorne] 
hure.  c  1314  Guy  IVarzu.  (A.)  1289  On  a  dern  stede  he  dede 
hem  hide,  a  1400-50  Alexander  4045  Darke  in  dennes  vn- 
dire  dounes  &  in  derne  holis.  1584  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI 
(1814)  305  (Jam.)  Gun  pulder  . .  placeit . .  within  the  voids, 
laiche  and  dame  partes  and  placeis  thairof.  1806  Forsyth 
Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  360  At  the  south-east  corner  is  the 
darn,  or  private  gate.  1814  Scott  IVav.  xii,  That  Davie 
Gellatly  should  meet  them  at  the  dern  path.  Ibid,  xviii, 
There’s  not  a  dern  nook,  or  cove,  or  corri,  in  the  whole 
country,  that  he’s  not  acquainted  with. 

4.  Of  places :  Serving  well  to  conceal,  as  lying 
out  of  the  way,  dark,  etc. ;  hence,  dark,  sombre, 
solitary,  wild,  drear,  arch. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  430  Fast  on  to  Tay  his  busche- 
ment  can  he  draw.  In  a  dern  woode  thai  stellit  thaim  full 
law.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Went.  242  Thai  drank,  and 
did  away  dule,  vnder  derne  bewis.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  hi. 
Prol.  15  By  many  a  dern  and  painful  perch  Of  Pericles  the 
careful  search.  .Is  made.  1612  Shelton  Quix.  in.  xii.  I.  240 
He  searching  Adventures  blind  Among  these  dearn  Woods 
and  Rocks.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soulu.  in.  ni.xli,  Sing 
we  to  these  wast  hills,  dern,  deaf,  forlorn.  1674-91  Ray 
N.  C.  Words ,  Deafely ,  lonely,  solitary,  far  from  neighbors. 
Dearn,  signifies  the  same.  1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  96 
Mid  wastes  that  dern  and  dreary  Tie. 

5.  Dark,  drear,  dire.  arch. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  211/4  Deame,  dints.  1613  W.  Leigh 
Drumme  Dez>ot.  35  The  light  of  Israel  was  put  out  for  a 
time,  Queene  Elizabeth  died,  a  dearne  day  to  England,  had 
it  not  beene  presently  repayred  with  as  cleare  a  light  from 
Scotland.  Ibid.  39  Prognostications  of  our  dearne  light. 
1650  B.  Discolliminium  46  These  derne,  dreery,  direfull 
dayes  condunghill’d  and  uglified  me  into  a  darke  dense 
lumpe.  1845  T.  Cooper  Pur  gat.  Suicides  (1877)  16  It  was 
a  crude  excess  Of  all  things  dern  and  doleful,  dark  and  drear. 
1856  Dobell  Eng.  in  Time  War ,  Evening  Dream ,  The 
awful  twilight  dern  and  dun. 

+  6.  Deep,  profound,  intense,  lit.  and  fig.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3060  Hir  chyn  full  choise  was  the 
chekys  benethe,  With  a  dympull  full  derne,  daynte  to  se. 
c  1500  Spir.  Rented,  in  Halliw.  Nugae  Poet.  64  My  myddelle 
woundys  they  bene  derne  and  depe,  Ther  ys  no  plaster  that 
persyth  aryght.  1594  War?*es  ofCyms  (N.\  Who,  wounded 
with  report  of  beauties  pride,  Unable  to  restraine  his  derne 
desire. 

B.  sb.  f  1.  A  hidden  thing ;  a  secret.  Obs. 

a  1000  Gnom.  Vers.  2  (Gr.)  Nelle  ic  min  dyrne  ^esec&an. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  1.  8  [li.  6]  (Matz.)  Derne  of  [>i  wisdam 
]>ou  opened  unto  me.  a  1340  Hampole  Psaltery. liii.  23  God 
.  .knawis  all  dern  in  oure  hert. 

f  2.  Secrecy,  concealment,  privacy.  Chiefly  in 
dern,  in  secret.  Obs. 

a  1250  Ozul  Night.  608  Ich  can  nimen  rr.us  at  heme,  An 
ek  at  Chirche  in  ]>e  derne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2935  (Cott.) 
Sister,  to  ]>e  in  dern  i  sai,  f>ou  seis  \)e  folk  er  all  a-wai.  Ibid. 
21250  (Cott.)  Marc,  men  sais,  it  wratte  in  dern.  c  1420  Avozu. 
Arth.  lii,  I  am  comun  here  loe  In  derne  for  to  play.  1508 
Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Went.  9, 1  drew  in  derne  to  the  dyk  to 
dirkin  eftir  myrthis. 

f  3.  A  secret  place  ;  a  place  of  concealment. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxx.  25  poll  sail  hide  paim  in  dern 
of  pi  face,  c  1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  27  Unto  ane  derne 
for  dread  hee  him  addrest.  c  1500  Leaues  true  Love  (W.  de 
W.),  To  a  derne  I  me  droughe  Her  wyll  to  knowe. 

■p  4.  Darkness.  Obs. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Ballal  our  Lady  3  Haile,  Sterne  supei  ne 
.  .Lucerne  in  derne.  15. .  Bannatyne  Poems ( 1770) 98  (Jam.) 
My  dule  in  dern,  bot  gif  thow  dill,  Doutless  bot  dreid  I  de. 

Dern,  a  door-post :  see  Durn. 

Dern,  var.  of  Darn,  vulgar  perversion  of  Damn. 

1893  M'Carthy  Red  Diamonds  I.  69  Ef  it  had  been  Noah 
I  shouldn’t  have  cared  a  dern. 

j-  Dern,  darn,  V.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  2-3 
dsernen,  deorne.  [OE.  diernan,  dyrnan,  dernan 
—  OS.  dernjan,  OHG.  tarnan,  tarnen,  MHG. 
ternen  to  hide  :-OTeut.  *darnjan ,  f.  *darnjo-,  OE. 
derne,  Dern  a .] 

1 1.  I  vans.  To  hide,  conceal,  keep  secret.  Obs. 

c  893  K.  zEm-red  Oros.  V.  x,  peh  hie  hit  air  swipe  him 
betweonum  diernden  [ later  MS.  dyrndon].  c  1000  /Klfric 
Gen.  xlv.  1  Da  ne  mihte  Ioseph  hine  leng  dyrnan.  1205 
Lay.  7694  Alle  hine  gratten  &  heore  grame  daernden  [1275 
deorne].  Ibid.  18549  Nas  pe  king  noht  swa  wis.  .pat  imong 
his  du3epe  his  poht  cuSe  dernen.  c  1315  Shoreham  79  And 
he  ondede  hym  cristendom,  No  lenge  he  nolde  hyt  demy. 

2.  rejl.  To  hide,  conceal  oneself,  dial. 

1604  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  Scot.  II.  428  The  said  George 
darnit  him  selff  and  his  servandis  in  ane  out-hous.  1837  R. 
Nicoll  Poems  (1843)  118  We  dern  oursel's  down  ’mang  the 
fresh  aiten  strae.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  fy  Schm.  x.  (1858) 
211  He.  .escaped  them  by  derning  himself  in  a  fox-earth. 

3.  intr.  To  seek  concealment ;  to  hide,  dial.. 

1584  Hudson  Du  Bar/as ‘  Judith  (1611)  31  Their  courage 

quailed  and  they  began  to  dern.  1600  J.  Melvill  Diary 
(1842)  318  The  enemies  fled  and  darned.  1813  Hogg 
Queen's  Wake  79  Ane  nycht  he  darnit  in  Maisry’s  cot. 
1847  J.  Halliday  Rustic  Bard  261  We ’ve.  .dern’d  amang 
its  green. 

f4.  irans.  To  cause  to  hide,  to  run  to  earth. 

1584  Hudson  Du  Bartas'  Judith  86  (Jam.)  Holopherne, 
Who  did  a  hundred  famous  princes  derne.  1637  R.  Monro 
Exped.  Mackay’s Reg.  11.  112  (Jam.)  The  cunning  hunter. . 
giving  one  sweat  after  another,  till  he  kill  or  derne,  in 
putting  the  fox  in  the  earth,  and  then  booke  him  out. 
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DEROGATOR. 


Dern,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  Darn  v. 
t  Derne,  adv.  Obs.  Also  1-3  dierne,  6  dern, 
7  darne.  [OE.  derne ,  dierne ,  dyrne  =  OS.  darno, 
adv.  from  dern ,  etc.  adj.]  ‘  Dernly  secretly. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  77  ill  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  222  Ne  bie  hit 
no  swo  derne  idon.  c  1325  E.  E.  A llit.  1 ' .  B.  697,  I  compast 
hem  a  kynde  crafte  &  kende  hit  hem  derne.  c  1440  Bone 
Flor.  1958  They . .  went  forthe,  so  seyth  the  boke,  Prevely  and 
derne.  1631  A.  Craige  Pilgr.  Hercmite  5,  I  drew  me 
darne  to  the  doore,  some  din  to  heare. 

t  Derned,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  or  dial Also  darned, 
[f.  Bern  v.~\  Hidden,  concealed  ;  secret,  privy. 

1600  Gaivrie  s  Conspir.  in  Select.  Harl.  MiscAi^p)  I9°  He 
privady .  .took  the  fellow,  and  band  him  in  a  privie  derned 
house,  and,  after  lokking  many  durres  vppon  him,  left  him 
there.  1616  Jas.  I,  Disc.  Paiuder  Treason  Wks.  242  That 
rightly-damned  crew,  now  no  more  darned  conspirators,  but 
open  and  avowed  rebels.  1631  A.  Craige  Pilgr.  #  H eremite 
7  When  at  the  colde  Caue  doore  darned  I  stood.  1725 
Ramsay  Gent.  Sheph.  1.  ii,  A  little  fae  Lies  darn’d  within 
my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

Dernel,  -al,  obs.  forms  of  Darnel. 

+  De  •rner.  Obs.  Also  dirner.  [Etymology 
unknown :  ?  connected  with  dern,  Durn,  door¬ 
frame.]  The  lintel  of  a  door. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6078  (Cott.)  pis  lamb  blod.  .par-wit  yee 
mak  pan  takning,  On  aiper  post  per  hus  to  smer,  A  takin  o 
tav  on  pair  derner  [v.  r.  dernere].  Ibid.  6103  (Cott.)  On 
pair  post  and  on  dirner. 

+  De'rnful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dern  sb.  +  -eul.  A 
pseudo-archaism.]  Mournful,  dreary. 

?i59i  L.  Bryskett  Mourn.  Muse  Thest.  90  in  Spenser 
Astroph.,  The  birds.,  this  lucklesse  chance  foretold,  By 
dernfull  noise. 

t  De'rnhede.  Obs.  rare  ~~  k  [f.  Dern  a.  + 
-hede  :  see  -head.]  Secret  matter  ;  privity ;  a  secret. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18454  (Cott.)  Noghtwedere  0  ]>aa  dern- 
hede  tell  you  namar. 

Dernier  (ds'rnisj,  ||  d£rny«),«.  [a.  F.  dernier 
OF.  derrenier ,  deriv.  of  derrein  :  see  Darrein. 
The  suffix  is  as  in  frem-ier,  L.  prim-ariusi\ 

Last ;  ultimate,  final.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1602  R.  T.  Five  Godlie  Serni.  45  The  latter  day.  .wherein 
we  must  take  our  dernier  adewe.  a  1688  Villiers  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  Chances ,  Sir,  I  am  in  the  derniere  confusion  to 
avow,  that  [etc.],  a  1734  North  Lives  I.  109  While  this 
dernier  writ  of  error  hung  in  the  House  of  Lords  undeter¬ 
mined.  1751  Mrs.  E.  Heywood  Betsy  Thoughtless  I.  149 
Every  thing  but  the  dernier  undoing  deed.  1797  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Bf.nnett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  III.  96  On  how  many  chances 
did  this  dernier  hope  hang  ! 

b.  Dernier  resort  (now  always  in  F.  form  der¬ 
nier  ressort ) :  last  resort ;  orig.  (in  reference  to 
legal  jurisdiction)  the  last  tribunal  or  court  to 
which  appeal  can  be  made,  that  which  has  the 
power  of  final  decision ;  hence,  a  last  or  final 
resource  or  refuge. 

1641  Abp.  Williams  Sp.  in  Apol.  Bishops  (1661)  89  Here 
I  have  fixt  my  Areopagus,  and  dernier  resort,  being  not  like 
to  make  any  further  appeal,  a  1709  Atkyns  Pari.  <$■  Pol. 
Tracts  (1734)  97  The  High  Court  of  Parliament  is  the 
dernier  Resort.  1709  Ref.  Sacheve7'ell s  Serm.  3  The 
People,  .were  the  dernier  Resort  of  Justice  and  Dominion. 
1711  Vind.  Sacheverell  73  The  Pretender  is  your  dernier 
Resort.  1778  Fothergill  in  Phil.  Traits.  LXIX.  2,  I  re¬ 
commended,  as  a  dernier  resort,  a  trial  of  electricity.  1792 
J.  Belknap  Hist.  Neiu-Hampshirc  III.  256  The  dernier 
resort  was  to  a  court  of  appeals,  consisting  of  the  Governor 
and  Council.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  9  Feb.  m/i  The  word 
clementum. . hithertofore,  as  a  dernier  ressort ,  has  been 
referred  in  some  way  to  alimentum. 

+  De’rnly,  adv.  Obs.  Also  2-3  derneliehe, 
3-6  dernely,  compar.  3  dern(e)luker.  [f.  Dern 
a.  :  see  -ly2.  It  is  properly  the  adv.  of  an  O.E. 
derived  adj.  *dcrnelicl\ 

1.  In  a  secret  manner,  with  secrecy. 

C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  153  Nedre  smu^eS  derneliehe.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  128  Vorte.  .don  derneluker  perinne  fiesliche  fulSen. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2517  (Cott.)  Dernlik  he  did  pam  bide. 
c  1300  Beket  27  This  Maide  longede  sore  And  lovede  him 
durneliche.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xiv.  164  Menye  of  po 
bryddes  Hudden  and  heleden  durneliche  here  egges,  For 
no  foul  sholde  hem  fynde.  c  1400  Best?'.  Troy  13700  pe 
schalke,  that,  .so  dernely  hym  did  dere  &  dispit. 

2.  So  as  to  be  concealed  or  hidden. 

c  1305  St.  Kenelm  283  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  55  pe  holi  bodi : 
pat  durneliche  lai  pere.  1513  Douglas  ALneis  vm.  i.  146 
So  dernly  hyd  none  wyst  quhair  he  was  gone. 

3.  Dismally.  [A  Spenserian  archaism.] 

1590  Sfenser  F.  Q.  hi.  i.  14  Their  puissance,  whylome 
full  dernely  tryde.  Ibid.  hi.  xii.  34  Had  not  the  lady.. 
Dernly  unto  her  called  to  abstaine.  1591  —  Daphn.  xxviii, 
Thus  dearnely  plained.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  11.  xx. 
223  A  Lion,  .roared  so  dernely,  that  all  the  women  in  Rome 
(foure  hundred  miles  from  thence)  for  very  horror  proued 
abortive. 

+  De'rnship.  Obs.  In  3  darnscipe.  [f.  Dern 
a.  +  -ship.]  Secrecy;  =Dernhede. 

c  1205  Lay.  258  Mid  darnscipe  he  heo  luuede.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  152  [Cott.  MS.J  Niht,  ich  cleopie  dearneschipe 
[other  MSS.  priuite]. 

t  Dero'b,  v.  Obs.  Also  derobbe,  -rube,  -robe, 
[a.  F.  dirober  (OF.  also  desrober,  13th  c.  in  Littre), 
f.  de-  ( des -) ,  L.  dis-  +  OF.  rober  to  rob,  take  by  stealth 
or  force  :  see  Rob.  (In  the  second  quot.  perh.  asso¬ 
ciated  with  robe :  cf.  divest  and ■  derobe.)]  trans. 
To  rob,  plunder. 

1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  46  He  wold  preferre 
captaynes  to  Your  Highnes  service,  but  they  wyl  derobbe 


al.  1616  Budden  tr.  Aerodins'  Parents'  Hon.  Ep.  Ded.  4 
Methinks  Lucius  Brutus  his  scueritie  well  abated,  .that 
derobed  himself  of  all  respect  of  a  Father. 


Derobe  (dirou-b),  v.  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  1  + 
Robe  v.]  trans.  To  disrobe  ;  to  doff. 

184.  Tail's  Mag.  VIII.  155  We  quickly  derobed  our 
*  dusty  apparelling  ’. 

+  Derogant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  derogant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  derogare  to  Derogate.]  Derogating, 
derogatory. 

c  1620  T.  Adams  Whs.  (1861-2)  I.  12  (D.)The  other  is  both 
arrogant  in  man,  and  derogant  to  God. 

Derogate,  ppl.  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  derogat- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  derogare :  see  next.] 

tl.  pa.  pple.  Annulled  or  abrogated  in  part; 
lessened  in  authority,  force,  estimation,  etc.  Obs. 


1430  Lydg.  Citron.  Troy  in.  xxvii,  And  leest  through 
tongues  to  his  hygh  estate  Through  false  reporte  it  were 
derogate.  1548  Hall  Citron.  117  The  chief  ruler  beyng  in 
presence,  the  authoritie  of  the  substitute,  was  clerely  dero¬ 
gate.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1684)  III.  31 1  The  once  made 
oblation  of  Christ  is  hereby  derogate,  when  this  Sacramental 
.  .offering  of  thanksgiving  is  believed  to  be  propitiatory. 

2.  adj.  Deteriorated ;  debased. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  i.  iv.  302  And  from  her  derogate  body 
neuer  spring  A  babe  to  honor  her  !  1849  Fraser's  Mag. 

XL.  533  They  are  (like  all  his  poetry)  made  derogate  by  vile 
conceits. 

Derogate  (de’rJg^t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
derogare  to  repeal  in  part,  take  away  or  detract 
from,  diminish,  disparage,  f.  De-  1. 2  +  rogdre  to  ask, 
question,  propose  a  law.  Cf.  prec.,  and  see  -ate  3 
3-5-] 

+  1.  trans.  To  repeal  or  abrogate  in  part  (a  law, 
sentence,  etc.) ;  to  destroy  or  impair  the  force  and 
effect  of;  to  lessen  the  extent  or  authority  of.  Obs. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  i.  3199  There  may  be  no 
counseyll.  .To  derogate  or  chaunge  deuyne  sentence.  1559 
Fabyan's  C/tron.  vn.  717  The  Englishe  seruice  and  the 
communion  boke  was  derogated  and  disanulled,  and 
a  generalle  submission  . .  made  to  the  sea  of  Roome.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  (J.),  By  severall  contrary  customs 
..many  of  these  civil  and  canon  laws  are  controuled  and 
derogated. 

f  2.  To  detract  from  ;  to  lessen,  abate,  disparage, 
depreciate.  Obs . 

1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  217  He  dothe.  .as  moche 
as  is  in  hym,  to  derogate  and  destroy  the  autoritie  of  holy 
scripture.  1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (15 73)  19  b, 
There  be  some  at  this  day,  which  doe  playnly  derogate 
the  manhode  of  Christ.  1570  Billingsley  Euclid  xi.  Def. 
xii.  316  Which  thing  is  not  here  spoken,  any  thing  to  dero¬ 
gate  the  author  of  the  booke.  1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect. 
(1851)  260  To  derogate  the  honour  of  the  State. 

+  3.  To  curtail  or  deprive  (a  person)  of  any  part 
of  his  rights.  Obs. 

1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  24  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  no 
man  can  derogate  of  anie  parte  of  honour  and  wisedome. 
1570  Buchanan  Admonitioun  Wks.  (1892)  30  Ye  lordis  wald 
not  consent  to  put  down  y°  quene  or  derogat  hir  of  hir 
authoritie  in  ony  maner. 

4.  To  take  away  (something  from  a  thing)  so 
as  to  lessen  or  impair  it.  arch. 


1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  105  Is  that  bicause  their 
purpose  is  to  derogate  any  thing  from  the  law.  1577  Holin- 
shed  Ch?‘on.  II.  134  To  derogat  things  meerely  preiudiciall 
to  the  kings  roiall  prerogative.  1593  Abp.  Bancroft  Daung. 
Posit.  1.  vi.  26  [He]  made  Actes  to  derogate  the  free  passage 
of  the  Gospell.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  141  Not  to  dero¬ 
gate  credit  from  your  owne  word.  *755  Young  Centaur  i. 
Wks.  1757  IV.  1 19  Nor  can  the  diminishing  imagery  of  our 
notions  derogate  less  from  Him.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1. 
Mod.  Gallant ry.  Just  so  much  respect  as  a  woman  dero¬ 
gates  from  her  own  sex  . .  she  deserves  to  have  diminished 
from  herself. 

5.  absol.  or  intr.  To  take  away  a  part  from  ;  to 
detract,  to  make  an  improper  or  injurious  abate¬ 
ment  from.  Now  chiefly  from  an  excellency ;  also, 
from  a  right,  privilege,  or  possession. 


c  1560  Calvins  Coin.  Prayer  Bk.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  206 
Other  Sacrifices  for  Sin  are  blasphemous  and  derogate  from 
the  Sufficiency  hereof.  1583  Stubbes  Auat.  Abus.  11.  (1882) 
59  It  derogateth  greatly  from  the  glorie  and  maiestie  of  God, 
to  saye,  [etc.]  1640  Wilkins  New  Planet  i.  (1707)  155  Fear 
of  Derogating  from  the  Authority  of  the  Ancients.  1726-31 
Tindal  Rapin' s  Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II.  xvii.  124  This  present 
Treaty  shall  in  no  way  derogate  from  former  Treaties. 
1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  (1875)  II.  xiv.  88  This  award  is 
not  intended  to  derogate  from  the  liberties  of  the  realm. 

b.  from  a  person  :  i.e.  in  respect  of  his  excel¬ 
lency,  eminence,  authority,  rights,  etc.  Now  arch. 

1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  in.  xvi.  (1612)  71  How  captiously 
he  derogates  from  me,  and  mine  estate,  a  1617  Bayne  On 
Eph.  (1658)  78  This  is  a  wicked  Doctrin  derogating  from 
Christ.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  101  P3  We  can  now  allow 
Cassar  to  be  a  great  Man,  without  derogating  from  Pompey. 
1870  Rossetti  Life  of  Shelley  p.  xiv,  This  vile  stuff  capable 
only  of  derogating  from  the  typical  Shelley, 
f  C.  with  to.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  n.  218  This  fell  into  a  harsh 
construction,  derogating  much  to  the  Archbishop’s  credit. 


6.  intr.  To  do  something  derogatory  to  one’s 
rank  or  position  ;  to  fall  away  in  character  or 
conduct  from  ;  to  degenerate. 

_  [Cf.  F.  deroger,  deroger a  noblesse ,  to  do  anything  entail¬ 
ing  loss  of  the  privileges  of  nobility,  e.  g.  to  engage  in  a 
profession  incompatible  therewith.] 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  11.  i.  48  You  cannot  derogate,  my  Lord. 
1706  Estcourt  Fair  Examp.  11.  i,  The  World  grows  extra¬ 
vagant  and  derogates . .  from  the  Parsimony  of  our  Ancestors. 
a  1830  Hazlitt  (O.),  Would  Charles  X  derogate  from  his 


ancestors?  Would  he  be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal 
line?  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  in.  439,  I’m  well 
aware  I  do  not  derogate  In  loving  Romney  Leigh.  1862 
Trollope  Orley  F.  lvii.  (ed.  4)  416  In  these  days,  too, 
Snow  pere  had  derogated  even  from  the  position  in  which 
Graham  had  first  known  him.  1888  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Oct. 
183  A  nobleman  derogates  if  he  marries  a  lady  who  on  her 
side  has  less  than  sixteen  quarterings. 

U  Reproducing  a  barbarism  of  the  Vulgate. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ezek.  xxxv.  13  You.. have  derogated 
[1611  multiplied]  your  wordes  against  me.  [Vulg.  derogastis 
adversum  me  verba  vestra.] 

Hence  Derogated  ppl.  a .,  Derogating  vbl.  sb. 
and///,  a. 

c  1629  Layton  Syon's  Plea  (ed.  2)  17  Their  derogating 
from  the  King,  their  injury  to  his  Lawes.  1654  Sir  E. 
Nicholas  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  55  The  most  mis¬ 
chievous  scandals  and  derogating  Defamations.  1674 
Prideaux  Lett.  (Camden)  11  Whatsoever  harsh  or  derogate- 
ing  expression  be  found  in  any  part  of  his  booke. 

+  Derogately,  adv.  Obs .  [f.  Derogate  ppl. 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  =  Derogatorily. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  11.  ii.  33  More  laught  at,  that 
I  should  Once  name  you  derogately. 

Derogation  (der^g^’-Jbn).  In  5  -acion.  [a. 
F.  derogation  (14th  c.  - acion ,  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L. 
derogation- em,  n.  of  action  from  derogare  to  De¬ 
rogate.  In  L.  used  only  in  the  sense  ‘partial 
abrogation  of  a  law  ’ :  but  in  the  mod.  langs.  in 
all  the  senses  of  the  vb.] 

1.  The  partial  abrogation  or  repeal  of  a  law,  con¬ 
tract,  treaty,  legal  right,  etc. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  Hen.  V>  An.  8.  72  b,  Long  sufferaunce  is 
no  acquittance,  nor  prolongyng  of  tyme  derogacion  to  right. 
1628  Coke  On  Litt.  282  b,  New  and  subtile  inuentions  in 
derogation  of  the  Common  Law.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  22 
In  derogation  to  the  precedent  Rule.  1692  South  Serm. 
(1697)  I.  430  The  Scripture  that  allows  of  the  Will,  is 
neither  the  Abrogation,  nor  Derogation,  nor  Dispensation, 
nor  Relaxation  of  that  Law.  1792  Chipman  A??ier.  Law 
Rep.  (1871)  13  A  privilege  in  derogation  of  the  common  law 
right  of  the  creditor.  1885  Act  48-49  Viet.  c.  38  §  1  This 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any 
powers,  .vested  in  the  Committee  of.  .Council  on  Education. 

2.  The  taking  away  (in  part)  of  the  power  or  autho- 
rity  (of  3.  person, etc.)  ;  lessening,  weakening,  curtail¬ 
ment,  or  impairment  of  authority;  detraction  from. 

c  1450  tr.  De  lmitatione  hi,  lxiii,  He  pat  do[>e  hindringe 
to  eny  of  my  seintes,  dope  derogacion  to  me.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  vn.  304  One  thynge  he  dyd  to  y®  derogacion  of  y° 
munkys  of  Canterbury.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  (18221 195 
It  maid  plane  derogacioun  to  the  Faderis  to  creat  ony 
tribunis  in  times  cumming,  be  votis  of  thair  assessouris  or 
clientis.  1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII  (1621  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel. 
u8),Actsand  Statutes  made,  .in  derogation,  extirpation,  and 
extinguishment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  1561  T.  Norton 
Calvins  Inst.  iv.  xix.  (1634)  717  marg .,  With  derogation 
from  Baptisme,  force  [is]  given  unto  confirmation  which  doth 
not  belong  unto  it.  1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II.  51 1  Papal 
usurpations,  to  the  derogation  of  the  Crown.  1779  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  269,  I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  not  think  it 
any.  .derogation  from  the  deference  I  ought  to  pay  to  your 
judgment. 

3.  Detraction  from  the  honour,  or  reputation  of ; 
lowering  or  lessening  in  value  or  estimation,  dis¬ 
paragement,  depreciation. 

1520  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  31/2  Nero  thought  it  sholde 
be  great  derogacion  to  his  name  and  he  were  slayne  of  Karles. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  Epist.  5  As  this  nobil  prelat  hes  dune., 
vytht  out  dirrogatione  of  his  speritual  dignite.  1596  Spenser 
State  Irel.  Wks.  (1862)  516/2  He  is  a  very  brave  man,  neither 
is  that  any  thing  which  I  speake  to  his  derogation.  1641 
Milton  Reform.  11.  (1851)  37  Clogs,  and  indeed  derogations, 
and  debasements  to  their  high  calling.  1656  Cowley  Pindar. 
Odes  Notes  (1669)  10  He  does  it  in  derogation  from  his  ad¬ 
versary  Bacchilides.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  1.  iii.  (1695) 
15  This  is  no  Derogation  to  their  Truth  and  Certainty. 
1713  Addison  Ct.  Tariff  p  8  He  had  heard  the  Plaintiff 
speak  in  derogation  of  the  Portuguese.  1873  H.  Rogers 
Orig.  Bible  vii.  279,  I  am  far  from  saying  this  in  derogation. 

4.  Falling  off  in  rank,  character,  or  excellence; 
loss  of  rank  ;  deterioration,  debasement. 

1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  II.  iv.  11.  §  56.  155  He  discusses 
also  the  derogation  to  nobility  by  plebeian  occupation.  1847 
L.  Hunt  Jar  Honey  (1848)  197  The  sweets  of  the  wild 
flowers,  the  industry  of  the  bee,  will  continue  without 
change  or  derogation.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  227 
He  might  pretend  surely  to  his  kinswoman’s  hand  without 
derogation.  1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  27  July,  Men.. who 
shudder  at  the  derogation  and  degradation  of  the  Northern 
American  clergy. 

Derogative  (dfrfgativ),  a.  [a.  OF.  dcrogatif, , 
-ive  (1403  in  Godef.),  f.  L.  type  *  derogat  tv- us,  f. 
ppl.  stem  of  derogat  e :  see  -ative.]  Characterized 
by  derogating ;  tending  to  derogation. 

1477  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  305  Prejudiciall  or  derogatyve 
to  the  lyberties.  .of  the  bisshop.  1542-3  Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  13  §  1  Actes  and  statutes  . .  derogatiue  vnto  the  most 
auncient  . .  priuileges  of  your  said  countie  Palatine.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  xi.  47  A  conceit  derogative 
unto  himselfe.  1888  Cornhill  Mag.  Jan.  73  Too  derogative 
of  the  intelligence  of  Londoners. 

Hence  Dero  gatively  adv.  In  mod.  Diets. 
Derogator  (de-r^g^tai).  Also  -our,  -er.  [a.  L. 
derogatory  agent-n.  from  derogare  to  Derogate.] 
One  who  derogates  ;  one  who  diminishes  or  takes 
from  the  authority  of  anything. 

1580  Lupton  Sivqila  120  The  derogat ers  of  Christes 
merits  and  passion.  1623  Cockeram  ii,  Which  Diminisheth, 
Derogat  our.  1684  Vina,  of  Case  of  Did ff.  Things  9  It  may 
be  thought  he  is  a  Champion  for  the  perfection  and 
sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  we  the  derogators  from  it, 


DEROGATORILY. 


DERVISH. 


Derogatorily  (d/rp-gatarili),  adv.  [f.  Dero- 
gatory  +  -ly  -.]  In  a  derogatory  manner ;  with 
derogation  or  disparagement. 

1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astral.  xxii.  481  Without 
speaking  vnreucrently  or  derogatorily  of  God.  1648  Phynne 
Plea  for  Lords  17  He  writes .  .derogatorily  of  the  Commons. 
1817  Hare  Guesses  (1859)  337  By  speaking  derogatorily  and 
slightingly  of  some  other  power. 

Derogatoriness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.] 
Derogatory  quality. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

f  Derogatorious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  derogalori- 

us  Derogatory  + -otis.]  =next. 

c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  234  His 
doings  were  derogatorious.  .to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
1601 Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  <$•  Divels  186  Your  speech 
is  derogatorious  to  the  efticacie.  .of  Christ's  death. 

Derogatory  (d/i/vgatari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
dirogatori-us,  f.  derogator :  see  prec.  and  -ory. 
Cf.  F.  d.'rogatoire  (1341  in  Ilatzf.).] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  character  of  derogating,  of  taking 
away  or  detracting  from  authority,  rights,  or  stand¬ 
ing,  of  impairing  in  force  or  effect.  Const,  to,  from 
(t  of). 

I5°2  3  Plump  ton  Corr.  174  Not  intending  to  have  his  grant 
derogatorie  unto  justice.  1638  Chili.ingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1. 
vi.  §  4.  326  If  you  conceive  such  a  prayer  derogatory  from  the 
perfection  of  your  faith.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842) 
501  That  none  be  chosen,  or  no  course  be  taken  derogatory 
thereto.  1651  Hobbf.s  Govt.  <$•  Soc.  xiv.  §  12.  221  Provided 
there  be  nothing  contain'd  in  the  Law  . .  derogatory  from 
his  supreme  power.  1730  Swift  Drapiers  Lett.  ii.  Kip. 
Comm.  Whiteh.y  A  just,  .exercise  of  your,  .royal  prerogative, 
in  no  manner  derogatory  or  invasive  of  any  liberties.  1788 
V.  Knox  Whiter  Even.  II.  iv.  x.  60  An  opinion  derogatory 
from  the  value  of  life.  1825  Scott  Talism.  xx,  Incidents 
mortifying  to  his  pride,  and  derogatory  from  his  authority. 
1863  H.  Cox  Inst  it.  1.  vi.  34  This  Act  was  annulled  as  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  King’s  just  rights. 

2.  Having  the  effect  of  lowering  in  honour  or 
estimation  ;  depreciatory,  disparaging,  disrespect¬ 
ful,  lowering. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  1/2  The  2nd  [was]  derogatorie 
to  kings  and  emperors.  1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2) 
13  a,  All  holy  Writ  warrants  that  delight,  so  it  be  not 
derogatory  to  any  part  of  Gods  owne  worship.  1776  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  Disc.  vii.  (1876)  48  Who  probably  would  think 
it  derogatory  to  their  character,  to  be  supposed  to  borrow. 
1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  III.  iv.  in.  §  34.  151  It  would  be 
. .  derogatory  to  a  man  of  the  slightest  claim  to  polite 
letters,  were  he  unacquainted  with  the  essays  of  Bacon. 
■s39  J  ames  Louis  XIV ,  I.  292  Conduct  ..  derogatory  to 
his  rank.  1849  Dickens  Dcn>.  Copp .  (C.I).  ed.)  181  To  have 
imposed  any  derogatory  work  upon  him.  i860  Farrar 
Orig.  Lang.  (1865)  40  What  plans  are  consonant  to,  and 
what  are  derogatory  of  God’s. .  Infinite  Wisdom. 

f  3.  Derogatory  danse  :  a  clause  in  a  legal  docu¬ 
ment,  a  will,  deed,  etc.,  by  which  the  right  of  sub¬ 
sequently  altering  or  cancelling  it  is  abrogated, 
and  the  validity  of  a  later  document,  doing  this, 
is  made  dependent  on  the  correct  repetition  of  the 
clause  and  its  formal  revocation.  Obs. 

1528  in  Strype  Reel.  Mem.  I.  App.  xxx.  89  As  doth 
appear  by  composition  made.. and  also  confirmed  by  Boni¬ 
face  the  IV  ..  with  clauses  derogatory.  1590  Swinburne 
Testaments  266  What  maner  of  reuocation  is  to  be  made 
in  the  second  testament,  that  it  may  suffice  to  reuoke  the 
former  testament,  wherein  is  a  clause  derogatorie  of  the  will 
of  the  testator,  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Uses  Com.  Law  xix. 
(1636)  70  A  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable  any  latter 
act,  except  you  revoke  the  same  clause  before  you  proceed 
to  establish  any  later  disposition  or  declaration. 

fB.  sb.  Obs.  rare~° . 

1611  Cotgr.,  Derogatoire ,  a  derogatorie,  or  act  of  deroga¬ 
tion. 

t  Dero'ge,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  ettroge-r  (Oresme 
14th  c.),  ad.  L.  derogdrei]  =  Derogate. 

1427  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  326/2  It  was  nought  youre  entent 
in  any  wyse  to  deroge  or  do  prejudice  unto  my  Lord. 

Derotremate  (deiY?trrnuvt),  a.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  devolve  mat -tis  (in  neuter  pi.  Dcrotvemata 
name  of  the  group),  f.  Gr.  btprj  neck  +  rp^/xa(r> 
hole,  boring.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Devotve- 
7)iata)  a  group  of  urodele  batrachians,  having  gill- 
slits  or  branchial  apertures,  instead  of  external 
gill  tufts.  So  Derotre  matous  a .,  De  rotreme 
a.  and  sb. 

1849-52  Todd  Cycl.  A  fiat.  IV.  828/2  [Supra-renal  capsules] 
have  not  been  found  among  the  Derotremate.  .orders. 

Derout  (dirairt),  sb.  [a.  F.  dd route  1  a  rout, 
a  defeature,  or  flight  of  men  9  (Cotgr.),  f.  d£ voider : 
see  next.]  An  utter  defeat,  a  Rout. 

1644  R.  Baillie  Lett.  <$-  Jrnls.  (1841)  II.  188  We  trust  to 
heare  shortly  of  their  totall  derout,  c  1729  Earl  of  Ailes- 
bury  Mem.  (1890)  591  [Ramillies]  was  called  a  derout  rather 
than  a  battle.  1803  E.  Hay  Insurr.  IVexf.  150  This  derout 
was  . .  occasioned  by  the  example  of  one  of  the  divisional 
commanders. 

Derout  (d/iairt),  v.  [a.  F.  dPvoute-r ,  OF.  dcs - 
router  (- voter,  - ruler ,  - roupiev ) late  L.  *disr up- 
tare,  f.  di(s)rupt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  dl rump  ere  to  break 
in  pieces  :  cf.  Disrupt.]  trans.  To  put  completely 
to  flight ;  to  Rout.  Hence  Deroirted  ppl.  a. 

1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  Ord.  Ciij,  Untill  not 
only  all  their  blowes  be  awarded,  but  themselves  also  all 
derouted.  1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  vi.  537  Till  dark  de- 
routed  foes  should  yield  to  flight.  1839  W.  H.  Maxwell 
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Wellington  <$•  Brit.  Annies  (1877)  J47  The  Spanish  being 
utterly  derouted. 

Derraine,  -reyne,  var.  of  Deraign  v.  Obs. 
Derrar,  -ere,  obs.  compar.  of  Dear  a. 

Derre,  obs.  f.  Dear  a. ;  obs.  inflexional  form  of 
Dare  v. 

Derrick  (dcrik),  sb.  Also  7-9  derick.  [from 
the  surname  of  a  noted  hangman  at  Tyburn  c  1600. 
The  name  is  orig.  the  Du.  Dirk,  Dierryk,  Diederik 
=  Ger.  Dietrich,  Theodcric. ] 

•p  1.  A  hangman;  hanging;  the  gallows.  (Cf. 
Jack  Ketch.') 

c  1600  Ballad  Death  Earl  Essex  (N.\  Derick,  thou  know’st 
at  Coles  I  sav’d  Thy  life  lost  for  a  rape  there  done.  1606 
Dekker.SVy'.  Sinnes  1.  (Arb.)  17,  I  would  there  were  a  Derick 
to  hang  vp  him  too.  1607  W.  S.  Puritan  iv.  i,  Would  Der¬ 
rick  had  been  his  fortune  seven  years  ago.  1608  Df.kker 
Bellman  of  Loud.  (N.),  He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  and 
Derrick  must  be  his  host,  and  Tyborne  the  inn  at  which  he 
will  light.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Doric  . .  is  with  us 
abusively  used  for  a  Hang-man  ;  because  one  of  that  name 
was  not  long  since  a  famed  executioner  at  Tiburn. 
b.  attrib.  derrick-jastro. 

?n  1610  Healey  Disc .  New  World  174  (N.)  This  is  in¬ 
habited  only  with  serjeants,  beadles,  deputy-constables,  and 
Derrick-jast  roes. 

2.  A  contrivance  or  machine  for  hoisting  or 
moving  heavy  weights  :  f  a.  orig.  A  tackle  used 
at  the  outer  quarter  of  the  mizen-mast.  Obs.  b. 
A  spar  or  boom  set  up  obliquely,  with  its  head 
steadied  by  guys  and  its  foot  secured  by  lashings, 
or  pivoted  or  socketed  to  the  deck,  floor,  etc.,  and 
furnished  with  suitable  tackle  and  purchases;  orig. 
and  chiefly  used  on  board  ship.  c.  A  kind  of  crane 
(more  fully  derrick-crane')  in  which  the  jib  is  pivoted 
to  the  foot  of  the  central  post,  so  that  it  may  take 
various  angles  with  the  perpendicular;  a  ‘jib  and 
tie 9  crane.  Also  often  applied  to  any  outstanding 
jib  or  arm  with  a  pulley  at  the  end,  e.  g.  those 
outside  the  lofts  of  stables,  warehouses,  etc.  d. 
Floating  derrick',  one  erected  on  a  kind  of  boat, 
with  a  horizontal  boom  supported  by  stays  from 
the  top  of  the  central  post.  e.  A  tall  structure 
used  to  support  telegraph  wires. 

a.  1727  52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Ship  (Plate),  Mizon  Mast 
..  Derrick  and  Spann.  1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  I.  165 
Derrick ,  a  tqckle  used  at  the  outer  quarter  of  a  mizen-yard, 
consisting  of  a  double  and  single  block,  connected  by  a  fall. 

b.  1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  429  Lightning  ..  cut  out  a 
piece  of  what  they  call  the  Derrick,  at  least  18  inches 
diameter  and  15  or  16  feet  long.  1800  Colquhoun  Comm. 
Thames  626  Get  up  and  rig  a  Derick  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  the  Cargo.  1878  Besant  &  Rice  Celia's  Arb. 
xxii.  (1887)  161  They  had  jurymasts  to  serve  as  derricks  on 
occasion. 

C.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Stonehenge  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  126  Swinging  a  block  of  granite  ..  with  an  ordinary 
derrick.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss .,  Derrick,  the  hoisting- 
tower  over  an  artesian  well-boring.  1885  Ducane  Punishm. 
<S*  Prev.  Crime  179  The  construction  of  the  large  cranes  and 
derricks  in  the  quarries. 

d.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.,  Bishop’s  floating-derrick 
. .  used  in  1850  . .  is  capable  of  self-propulsion  by  means  of 
paddle-wheels,  and  thus  removes  its  suspended  load  to  a 
position  of  safety  for  repair  or  other  purpose. 

e.  1886  Daily  News  28  Dec.  5/6  They  have  . .  a  very  large 
derrick  here  holding  up  an  immense  number  of  wires  and  a 
good  many  cables. 

3.  attrib.,  as  derrick-foor,  -pole,  etc. ;  derrick- 
car,  a  railroad  truck  on  which  a  small  derrick  is 
mounted,  for  use  in  clearing  lines  from  any  ob¬ 
struction  (US.);  derrick- crane  :  see  2  c. 

1865  Ball  Mall  G.  21  June  9  About  the  same  depth  from 
their  derrick  floors.  1882  Times  27  Dec.  9/2  Unlike  the 
derrick  pole  of  an  ordinary  turret  ship.  1883  Kosher  'Treat. 
Rating  42  To  lay  down  moorings  and  moor  a  derrick  hulk 
to  them. 

+  Derrick,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  hang. 

1600  3V.  Kemp  Niue  Days’  W.  in  Arb.  Garner  VIII.  37 
One  that  . .  would  pol  his  father,  derick  his  dad !  do  any¬ 
thing. 

Derring  do,  derring-do.  pseudo-archaism. 

In  4-5  dorryng,  (dorynge,  duryng)  don  (do, 
to  do),  5  doryng(e  do,  6  derrynge  do,  derring 
doe,  9  derring-do.  The  two  words  durring , 
dorryng,  daring,  vbl.  sb.  from  durran ,  dovren  to 
Dark,  and  don,  do ,  pres.  inf.  of  Do  v.,  literally 
daring  to  do,  which,  by  a  chain  of  misunderstandings 
and  errors,  have  come  to  be  treated  as  a  kind  of 
substantive  combination,  taken  to  mean,  Daring 
action  or  feats,  ‘  desperate  courage  \ 

The  words  come  incidentally  in  their  ordinary  sense  and 
construction  followed  by  the  object  ‘that’  (  =  what,  that 
which)  in  Chaucer's  Troylus ;  whence,  in  an  imitative  pas¬ 
sage  by  Lydgate,  in  an  absolute  construction  more  liable  to 
misunderstanding  ;  Lydgate's  dorryng  do  was  misprinted  in 
the  16th  c.  editions  (1513  and  155 5)  derrynge  do,  in  which  form 
it  was  picked  up  by  Spenser  and  misconstrued  as  a  subst. 
phrase,  explained  in  the  Glossary  to  the  She  pit.  Cal.  as 
manhood  and  chevalrie  ’.  Modern  romantic  writers,  led  by 
Sir  W.  Scott,  have  taken  it  from  Spenser,  printed  it  derring- 
do,  and  accentuated  the  erroneous  use. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  837  Troylus  was  neuere  vn-to 
no  wight  ..  in  no  degre  secounde,  In  dorryng  don  [v.rr. 
duryng  do,  dorynge  to  do]  kat  longeth  to  a  knyght  ..  His 
herte  ay  wi[>  \>n  firste  and  wi]>  }>e  beste  Stod  parcgal,  to  dorre 


don  [v.  rr.  durre  to  do,  dore  don]  that  hym  leste.  1430  Lydo. 
Chron.Troyu.  xvi.(MSS.  Digby232  If.  56  a/2;  230  If.  81  a/i), 
And  parygal,  of  manhode  and  of  dede,  he  [Troylus]  was  to 
any  }>at  I  can  of  rede,  In  dorryng  [7'.  rr.  doryng(e]  do,  this 
noble  woi]>y  wyght,  Ffor  to  fulfille  J>at  longe^  to  a  kny^t, 
The  secounde  Ector  . .  he  called  was.  [edd.  15x3,  1555 
In  derrynge  do,  this  noble  worthy  wyght.]  1579  Spenser 
Sheph.  Cal.  Oct.  65  For  ever  who  in  derring  doe  were  dreade, 
The  loftie  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye.  {Gloss.,  In  derring 
doe,  in  manhood  and  chevalrie.]  Ibid.  Dec.  43,  1  durst 
in  derring  do  [mispr.  to]  compare  With  shepheards  swayne. 
I59°  —  E.  Q.  n.  iv.  42  Drad  for  his  derring  doe  and  bloody 
deed.  1596  Ibid.  vi.  v.  37  A  man  of  mickle  name,  Renowned 
much  in  armes  and  derring  doe.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxix, 
Singular,  .if  there  be  two  who  can  do  a  deed  of  such  derring- 
do.  [Note.  Derring-do,  desperate  courage.]  1843  Lytton 
Last  Bar.  1.  vi,  Such  wonders  and  derring-do  are  too  solemn 
for  laughter.  1866  G.  W.  Dasent  Gisli  107  Such  a  deed  of 
derring-do  would  long  be  borne  in  mind.  1885  Burton  Arab. 
Nts.  (1887)  III.  433  Who  is  for  duello,  who  is  for  derring-do, 
who  is  for  knightly  devoir? 

So  f  Derring*  doers,  daring  doers;  +  Derring- 
deed  ;  +  Der-doing,  q.v. 

1596  Spenser  E.  Q.  iv.  ii.  38  Dreadful  derring  dooers.  1633 
P.  Fletcher  Purple  I si.  vi.  v.  66  That  Mantuan  swain,  who 
chang’d  his  slender  reed  . .  From  Corydon  to  Turnus  derring- 
deed. 

Derringer  (de’rindgai).  US.  [from  the  sur¬ 
name  of  the  inventor,  a  gunsmith  in  U.S.]  A  small 
pistol  with  large  bore,  very  effective  at  short  range. 
Also  attrib. 

1856  B.  Hartk  Poems,  Dow's  Flat ,  With  a  shovel  and  pick 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  derringer  hid  in  his  breast.  1876 
Besant  &  Rice  Gold.  Butterfly  Prol.,  To  have  both  bowie 
and  Derringer  ready  to  hand.  1890  Century  Mag.  Jan. 
435/1  A  large  derringer  bullet  had  entered  the  back  of  the 
head  [of  Pres.  Lincoln]. 

fig.  1890  Daily  News  4  Dec.  5/2  Tiny  tomes,  literary  der¬ 
ringers  for  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Derry  (de*ri).  A  meaningless  word  in  the 
refrains  of  popular  songs ;  hence ,  a  ballad  or  set 
of  verses. 

a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  11.  iii.  (Arb.)  36  With  chip  and 
cherie  Heyh  derie  derie.  i860  Borrow  Sleeping  Bard  50 
If  one  can  patch  together  any  nonsensical  derry,  he  is  styled 
a  graduate  bard. 

Derth(e,  obs.  form  of  Dearth. 

Derue:  see  Dekf  a.,  Derve  v. 

+  Deruncinate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  deruncinare  to  plane  off.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Deruncinate,  to  cut  off  or  pill  away 
that  which  is  superfluous. 

Hence  f  Deruncination. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Deruncination.  (in  Husbandry, 
a  cutting  off  Trees,  Bushes,  etc.  or  any  thing  that  incumbers 
the  Ground.  Hence  in  Bailey,  Ash,  etc. 

Deruralize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

Derure,  compar.  of  Derf  a.  Obs. 

•[  Derve,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  deorfan,  2-4 
derue(n ;  pa.  1.  3  derfde,  4  deruede  ;  pa.  pple.  3 
idoruen,  idorve,  iderued,  4  deruet.  [M  E.  derven 
str.  and  weak  ;  the  str.  vb.  app.  =OE.  deorfan  (pa. 
t.  dearf,  dnrfon,  pa.  pple.  dorfen )  to  labour:  besides 
this  there  probably  existed  a  causal  weak  vb.  dier- 
fan  ( dierfle )  to  cause  to  labour,  afflict,  grieve ; 
confusion  of  this  with  the  strong  vb. ,  as  in  Burn, 
etc.  would  account  for  the  ME.  forms  and  sense. 
OE.  deorfan  was  app.  cognate  with  the  stem  of 
OFris .forderva,  and  OLFrankish fardnrvon,  transl. 

1  perierunt  ’  Ps.  lxxii.  19.] 

1.  intr.  To  labour.  (Only  in  OE.) 

a  1000  in  Thorpe  Horn.  II.  516/26  (Boswd  Ne  wiScweSe 
ic  to  deorfenne  ?;yt,  gif  ic  nydbehefe  com  gyt  Sinum  folce. 

2.  trans.  To  trouble,  grieve,  hurt,  afflict,  molest. 

c  1205  Lay.  8731  Hunger  him  derfde.  Ibid.  18715  SwiSe 

he  murnede,  his  mod  wes  iderued.  a  122S  Ancr.  K.  106  He 
was  idoruen  in  alle  his  oSre  wittes.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cot!. 
Horn.  2i  t  pinge  pat  me  derueS  mest.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  676 
None  kunnes  asaylyng  Ne  may  him  deruen.  a  1375  Joseph 
Ari>n.  47  Beo  pou  no  ping  a-dred,  for  non  schal  pe  derue. 

absol.  a  1225  Auer.  J\.  112  A  lutel  ihurt  i  pen  eie  derueS 
more  pen  de5  a  muchel  i5e  hele. 

De  rverye.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  derverie, 
desverie ,  madness,  f.  denier,  desver,  to  lose  one’s 
reason,  go  mad.  (Cf.  Kcerting,  2441.)]  Madness. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  x.  vii,  Withdrawe  thyn  herte  fro 
such  rage  and  derverye. 

Dervish  (dauvij).  Forms :  6-9  dervis,  7-9 
dervise,  (7  dervice,  dervys,  dervisse,  -iche, 
dervize,  derwis,  darvish,  derveesh\  7-  der¬ 
vish,  (S  derwish,  9  dirvesh,  darwesh,  dtir- 
waysh,  -weesh).  [a.  Pers.  darvesh,  darvish 

poor,  a  religious  mendicant,  a  friar,  in  Arab,  dar¬ 
wesh,  danvisli,  Turkish  dervish,  the  latter  being 
the  immediate  source  of  the  European  forms  :  cf. 
It.  dervis,  F.  dervis,  derviche  (in  1559  derviss),  Sp. 
< icrviche,  Ger.  derwisch.  Some  of  the  variant 
spellings  represent  Arabic  and  Persian  forms  of  the 
word.  (The  native  Arabic  equivalent  is  dj  faqir 
poor,  fakir.)]  ^ 

A  Mohammedan  friar,  who  has  taken  vows  of 
poverty  and  austere  life.  Of  these  there  are  various 
orders,  some  of  whom  are  known  from  their  fan¬ 
tastic  practices  as  dancing  or  whirling,  and  as 
howling  dervishes. 
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DESCANT. 


1585  T.  Washington  tr.  NichoJay's  Voy.  in.  xvii.  102  The 
thirde  sect  of  the  religious  Turkes  called  Dervis.  Ibid. 
102  b,  These  devoute  Dervis  live  of  almes.  1625  Purchas 
Pilgrims  II.  ix.  1611  An  order  of  Derueeshes,  that  turne 
round  with  Musike  in  their  Diuine  Seruice.  1632  Lithgow 
Trnv.  vii.  316  Priests  called  Darvishes.  1635  Pag  ITT  Chris- 
tianogr.  1.  iii.  (1636)  200  A  Dervice,  or  religious  man  of 
theirs.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  307  The  Dervisse 
an  order  of  begging  Friar.  1728  Morgan  A  lgiers  I.  vi.  186 
A  wandering  Derwish,  a  devout  Moor.  1744  Trav.  C. 
Thompson  III.  267  They  are  not  the  dancing  Dervises,  of 
which  Sort  there  are  none  in  Egypt.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  I.  in.  iii.  510  A  Dirvesh,  or  professor  of  piety.  1821 
Byron  Juan  m.  xxix,  Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot. 
1832  G.  A.  Herklots  tr.  Customs  Moosnlmans  206  The  first 
class  of  Durwayshes  is  denominated  Salih.  1847  Emerson 
Poems ,  Saadi  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  475  Barefooted  Dervish  is  not 
poor,  If  fate  unlock  his  bosom’s  door.  1852  E.  B.  Eastwick 
tr.  Bdgh  o  Bahdr  10  Adventures  of  the  Four  Darweshes. 
1869  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Jan.  10  Whirling  about  all  round  you 
like  dancing  dervishes.  1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  ii.  37 
And  now,  their  guttural  chorus  audible  long  before  they 
arrived  in  sight,  came  the  howling  dervishes. 

attrib.  1704  J.  Pitts  Acc.  Mahometans  vii.  (1738)  125 
Give  themselves  up  to  a  Dervise  sort  of  Life.  1882-3  Schaff 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1810  This  pantheistic  dervish 
system. 

Hence  De’rvishhood,  the  estate  or  condition  of 
a  dervish.  Dervishism,  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Dervishes ;  the  Dervish  system.  De  r¬ 
vish-like  a. 

1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monas/.  Ord.  Introd.  (1863)  22 
Asceticism  . .  strangely  uncouth,  and  dervish-like.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  4  Feb.  144/2  Dr.  Vambery  wandered,  because  he 
has  the  genuine  wild  spirit  of  Dervishism  strong  within  him. 
1884  Browning  Fcrishtah  9  Half-way  on  Dervishhood,  not 
wholly  there. 

Derwenter  (dauwentor).  Australia,  [named 
from  the  river  Denvent  in  Tasmania,  on  the  banks 
of  which  was  a  convict  settlement.]  A  released 
convict. 

1884  Boldrewood  Melb.  Metn.  xx.  140  An  odd  pair  of 
Sawyers,  generally  ‘  Derwenters '  as  the  Tasmanian  expirees 
were  called.  1892  in  Lentzner  Australian  Word-lk.  20. 

Dery,  Deryge,  obs.  forms  of  Dairy,  Dirge. 
Derye,  var.  Duke  v.  Obs.,  to  hurt. 

Des,  obs.  form  of  Dais,  Dice. 

Des- in  obs.  words:  see  Dec-, Desc-, Dess-,  Dis-. 
Des- prefix.  Regular  Romanic  form  off,,  dis-, 
in  Oil.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  IT.,  OFr. ;  in  mod.Fr.  retained  (as 
dis-)  before  a  vowel  or  silent  h  ( deshabille ),  other¬ 
wise  reduced  to  di-  (OF.  descharge,  mod.  dicharge). 
In  some  cases  apparently  representing  a  late  L.  de- 
cx-,  for  L.  ex-.  Partly  from  the  frequent  substitution 
of  dis-,  des-,  forL.  de-  in  late  L.  and  Romanic  (see 
De-  prefix  6),  partly  through  the  phonetic  reduction 
of  des-  to  di-  in  later  French,  the  two  prefixes  have 
in  that  language  largely  fallen  together  under  the 
mod.F.  di-.  Early  OF.  words  passed  into  English 
with  the  prefix  in  the  form  des-  {descharge,  ME. 
descharge ) ;  here  it  was  sometimes,  in  conformity 
with  later  OF.  pronunciation,  reduced  to  de-  (OF. 
desmembre,  demembre,  ME.  demembre ) ;  but  usually 
the  s  was  retained,  and  the  prefix  at  length  changed 
back  to  the  L.  type  dis-  {discharge,  dismembre,  also 
spelt  dys-)  as  was  also  done  to  some  extent  in 
French  itself  {descordc,  now  discorde). 

In  English,  therefore,  des-  is  merely  the  earlier 
form  of  Dis-  in  words  from  OF.,  eg.  desarm,  des- 
blame,  descharge,  dcsclaundre,  descolour,  desdain, 
dcsembogue,  dcserc  {—desheir),  deserite  {disherit), 
desgyse ,  deshonour,  desinteressed,  desjoyne,  desjune, 
desmail ,  desmay,  desmesure,  desordein,  desordere, 
desparage,  dcsparple,  despend,  despense,  dcspcople, 
desplay,  desport,  despreve  {  =  disprove),  despute, 
desray,  destempre,  desturb,  destribute,  etc.  All 
these  have  a  later  form  in  Dis-,  under  which  they 
are  treated  in  this  Dictionary.  Only  a  few  words 
became  obsolete  before  dis-  forms  appeared.  The 
prefix  is  exceptionally  retained  in  descant,  and  it 
is  occasionally  found  for  De-  before  a  vowel,  in 
chemical  terms  from  modem  French,  as  desoxalic, 
desoxy benzoin,  f  desoxydate.  In  despatch,  modern 
var.  of  Dispatch,  the  spelling  des-  is  not  historical, 
but  originated  in  an  1 8th  c.  etymological  error. 

There  are  many  words  beginning  with  des-  in  which  the 
S'  belongs  to  tile  root-word,  and  the  prefix  is  de-,  as  descry, 
describe,  descend,  deserve,  despair,  despite ,  despoil,  destroy. 
From  confusion  of  these  with  words  in  which  des-  is  the  pre¬ 
fix,  they  also  were  in  late  ME.  often  spelt  with  dis-  ( discry , 
discribe ,  etc.).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  words  in  di-  followed 
by  s-  were  sometimes  confused  with  words  in  dis-  prefix, 
and  so  also  written  des-  ( destinct ,  destress,  etc.).  Both  these 
errors  have  been  corrected  in  the  later  orthography. 

1  Desacrate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  dcsacral-, 
ppl.  stem  of  desaerdre  to  consecrate.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  To  Desacrate ,  to  consecrate  or  dedi¬ 
cate. 

Desaife,  Desait(e,  obs.  ff.  Deceive,  Deceit. 
t  Desa'rcinate,  v.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  De-  II.  i 
+  L.  sarcina  bundle,  burden,  *sarcinare  to  burden 
{sarcindtus  burdened).] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Desarcinate ,  to  unload,  or  un¬ 
burthen,  to  unfraught. 


Hence  Desarcination. 

1730-6  B  ailey  (folio),  Desarcination ,  a  taking  of  baggage, 
an  unloading.  Hence  in  Ash. 

Desarde,  obs.  form  of  Dicer. 

1538  Bale  Thre  Lames  1396  Counterfet  desardes. 

Desart,  obs.  form  of  Desert,  Dessert. 
Desaster,  obs.  form  of  Disaster. 

Desate,  Desave,  obs.  ff.  Deceit,  Deceive. 
Desaxonize  :  see  De-  II.  1. 

Desayue,  Desayvabel,  obs.  forms  of  Deceive, 
-able. 

Desblame,  var.  of  Djsblame  v.  Obs. 

Desc-,  obs.  spelling  of  Dec-,  Des-,  Disc-,  Diss-. 
II  Descaniisado  (ckskamisa’cD).  [Sp. ;  = 
shirtless,  f.  des-  —  Dis-  +  camisa  shirt  + -ado.  Cf. 
sans-culotte. ]  A  nickname  given  to  the  ultra- 
liberals  in  the  Spanish  revolutionary  war  of  1820-23, 
and  still  sometimes  used  in  an  analogous  sense. 

1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  514  Men  of  liberal  ideas,  and  . . 
members  of  the  Descamisados.  1827  Harr  Guesses  Ser.  11. 
(1867)  542  What  is  the  folly  of  the  descamisados  but  man’s 
stripping  himself  of  the  fig-leaf.  1877  Wraxall  Hugo's 
Miserables  hi.  xxiii.  12  We  are  going  to  the  abyss,  and  the 
descamisados  have  led  us  to  it. 

Descant  (de*sk£nt),  sb.  Forms:  4-5  des- 
chaunt,  5-6  dyscant,  6-9  dis-,  6-  descant,  [a. 
OF.  deschant  (13th  c.  and  in  Cotgr.),  also  ONF. 
descatmt ,  descant ,  rarely  dis-,  mod.F.  dt! chant,  =  Pr. 
dcschans ,  Sp.  discante,  Pg.  desc  ante,  ad.  med.L. 
discant-us  part-song,  refrain,  descant,  f.  L.  dis- 
asunder,  apart  +  canttis  singing,  song.  The  form 
directly  from  OF.  was  used  by  Wyclif ;  a  form  in 
dis-  immediately  from  L.  occurs  from  the  15th  c., 
and  would  be  normal  for  English  (see  Dis-).] 

I.  Music .  Now  only  Ilist.,  ox  poet. 

1.  A  melodious  accompaniment  to  a  simple 
musical  theme  (the  plainsong),  sung  or  played, 
and  often  merely  extemporized,  above  it,  and  thus 
forming  an  air  to  its  bass :  the  earliest  form  of 
counterpoint. 

C1380  Wyclif  Whs.  (1880)  77  Grete  crying  of  song  as 
deschaunt,  contre  note  and  orgene.  ‘icitfsSqr.  lowe Dcgre 
790  Your  quere  nor  organ  songe  shall  wante,  With  countre 
note,  and  dyscant.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1.  xlii,  I  play 
and  sing,  Fabourdoun,  pricksang,  discant,  countering.  1591 
Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  ii.  94  You  are  too  fiat,  And  marre  the 
concord,  with  too  harsh  a  descant.  1595  Spenser  Epithal.  v, 
The  merry  Larke  hir  mattins  sings  aloft;  The  Thrush  re- 
plyes  ;  the  Mavis  descant  playes.  1683  Chalkhill  Thealma 
Sp  Cl.  100  Sweet  lays  Wrought  with  such  curious  descant  as 
would  raise  Attention  in  a  stone.  1762  Churchill  Poems , 
Proph.  Famine ,  The  youth  . .  skill’d  in  rustic  lays.  Fast  by 
her  side  his  am’rous  descant  plays.  1881  Macfarren 
Counterp.  i.  1  Descant  seems  to  have  been  the  art  of  im¬ 
provising  a  melodic  accompaniment  to  a  fixed  song. 

Jig.  1641  Wither  in  R.  Palmer  Bh.  of  Praise  xxvii.  28 
To  this  Concert  when  we  sing  Whistling  winds  your  descants 
bring.  1659  Rowbotham  Gate  Lang.  Uni.  Pref.  (1664) 
E  vij,  The  descant  of  meeter  hath  often  corrupted  the  plain- 
song  of  truth.  1865  F.  G.  Lee  Direct .  Angl.  §  116.  no 
Canticles  (a  descant  of  praise  on  the  Lessons). 

i  b.  Base  descant,  binding  descant :  see  quots. 
Double  descant :  double  counterpoint.  Plain  des¬ 
cant  ;  plain  or  simple  counterpoint.  Obs. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  76  Two  plainesong  notes  for 
one  in  the  descant  . .  is  commonlie  called  binding  descant. 
Ibid.  86  Base  descant . .  is  that  kinde  of  descanting,  where 
your  sight  of  taking  and  vsing  your  cordes  must  be  vnder 
the  plainsong.  Ibid.  105  Double  descant,  .is  verie  neere  the 
nature  of  a  Canon,  .which  being  sung  after  diuers  sortes,  by 
changing  the  partes,  maketh  diuers  manners  of  harmonie. 

2.  The  soprano  or  highest  part  of  the  score  in 
part-singing. 

1569  J*  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  30  While  the 
children  braie  the  Discante.  1609  Douland  Ornithof. 
Microl.  83  Discantus  is  the  vppermost  part  of  each  Song. 
1644  Sir  E.  Dering  Prop.  Sacr.  C  iij,  Children  neigh  forth 
the  descant.  1882  3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  1 1 1.  2025 
Composed  for  three  voices— descant,  tenor,  and  bass. 

3.  gen.  A  warbled  song,  a  melodious  strain. 

1576  Gascoigne  Philomene  6  To  heare  the  descant  of  the 

Nightingale.  1615  Wither  Sheph.  Hunt.  i.  Juvenilia  (1633) 
393  The  cage  doth  some  birds  good,  And.  .Will  teach  them 
sweeter  descants  than  the  wood.  1742  Cray  Sonnet  on 
Death  of  West  3  The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant 
join.  1877  Bryant  Poems ,  Waiting  by  Gate  ii,  I  hear  the 
wood-thrush  piping  one  mellow  descant  more. 

4.  The  art  of  singing  or  writing  music  in  parts  ; 
musical  composition,  harmony ;  also,  a  harmonized 
composition. 

1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus ,  Asymphouia,  discord  in  des¬ 
cant.  1579  Euphues{Axb.)  93  If  thou  haddest  learned 
. .  the  first  noat  of  Descant  thou  wouldest  have  kept  thy 
Sol.  Fa.  to  thyselfe.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Annot., 
The  word  descant  signifieth,  in  our  toung  the  forme  of  set¬ 
ting  together  of  sundry  voices  or  concords  for  producing  of 
harmony. .  But  in  this  signification  it  is  seldome  vsed.  1649 
Jkr.  Taylor  Gt.  Excmp.  1.  iv.  42  The  whole  chorus  joined 
in  descant  and  sang  a  hymn.  1674  T.  Campion  (title).  The 
Art  of  Descant,  or  composing  Musick  in  Parts.  1795  Mason 
Ch.  Mus.  ii.  100  A  descant  of  thirtie-eight  proportions  of 
sondry  kind.  1825  Southey  Tale  of  Paraguay  in.  xxxix, 
Into  a  descant  of  her  own  Hath  blended  all  their  notes. 
1871  Q.  Rev.  No.  261.  L58  The  notion  of  playing  two  different 
notes  in  successive  harmony  to  one  of  longer  duration,  or 
the  art  of  descant,  had  not  yet  occurred  to  any  one.  1882 
Rockstro  in  Grove  Diet.  Music  III.  269  [Counterpoint]  was 
. .  evolved  by  slow  degrees,  from  Diaphonia,  Discant,  and 
Organuni, 


5.  An  instrumental  prelude,  consisting  of  varia¬ 
tions  on  a  given  theme. 

1644  Milton  Ednc ..  Exercise ,  While  the  skilful  Organist 
plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  Fugues.  1795 
Mason  Ch.  Mus.\.  58 foot-v.,  By  Discant,  the  Musicians  of 
Milton's  time  meant  preluding  on  a  given  ground.  1813 
Scott  Rokeby  v.  xii,  And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung,  As 
prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung.  1882  Shorthouse  J.  Inglesant 
II.  378  Mr.  Inglesant  being  pressed  to  oblige  the  company, 
played  a  descant  upon  a  ground  bass  in  the  Italian  manner. 
fig.  1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life (18261  xviu. 
204  That  peculiar  species  of  prelusive  flourish,  or  descant, 
with  which  Reviewers  are  accustomed  to  usher  in  the  Per¬ 
formance  under  immediate  examination. 

II.  Transferred  uses  :  often  with  distinct  refer¬ 
ence  to  ihe  plainsong  or  ground ,  and  in  the  phrases 
run  or  sing  descant. 

1 6.  Variation  from  that  which  is  typical  or 
customary ;  an  instance  of  this.  Shift  of  descant : 
a  change  of  ‘  tune’,  i.e.  of  argumentative  position. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1684)  III.  621  Whereas  you  say, 
they  eat  it  spiritually,  that  is  but  a  blind  shift  of  descant. 
1581  J.  Bell  1 1  addon's  Ansiv.  Osor.  119  Osorius  lacketh 
not  a  shift  of  descante  here,  thinkyng  thereby  to  craze  the 
force  of  veritie.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  vm.  xliv.  117 
Runnes  nimble  descant  on  the  plainest  vices.  1642  Fuller 
Holy  <5*  Prof.  St.  in.  xiii.  184  Running,  Leaping,  and  Danc¬ 
ing,  the  descants  on  the  plain  song  of  walking,  a  1661  — 
Worthies  (1840)  I.  224  Their  [basket]  making  is  daily  im¬ 
proved  with  much  descant  of  art.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No. 
543  ip  4  Providence  has  shewn  ..Wisdom,  .in  the  multiplicity 
of  Descants  which  it  has  made  on  every  Original  Species. 

7.  Varied  comment  on  a  theme,  amplification  of 
a  subject ;  a  comment,  criticism,  observation,  re¬ 
mark  ;  J* occas.  censorious  criticism,  carping  (obs.). 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  in.  vii.  49  On  that  ground  lie  make 
a  holy  Descant.  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuff e  (1871)  36  The 
wantonersort  of  them  sing  descant  on  their  mistress's  glove. 
1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gent  lent.  (1641)  320  Let  not  calumny 
runne  descant  on  your  tongue.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  11. 
xlvi.  (1840)  114  Roger  Hoveden’s  witty  descant  on  the  time. 
1642  Rogers  Naaman  209  If  thy  Religion  should  cost  thee 
some  disgrace,  scorne  and  descant.  1654  H.  L’Estrange 
Chas.  I  (1655)  7  It  doth,  .render  King  Charles  obnoxious  to 
untoward  and  sinister  descants,  a  1677  Rakrow  SermPRks. 
1716  I.  29  Neither  shall  I  make  any  descant  or  reflection 
thereon.  1710  Moderation  Loyalty  of  the  Dissenters 
Exemplify' d  3  Rendering  'Filings  worse  than  they  were  by 
Partial lity  and  Discant.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  77  With 
merry  descants  on  a  nation’s  woes.  1820  Shelley  Let.  to 
Maria  Gisborne  Poet.  Wks.  (1891)  373/1  There  are  themes 
enough  for  many  a  bout  Of  thought-entangled  descant. 

b.  A  disquisition,  dissertation,  discourse. 

1622  Donne  Serin,  xvi.  162  The  fathers  have  infinitely 
delighted  themselves  in  this  Descant,  the  blessed  effect  of 
holy  teares.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Loud.  177  O  remember 
the  Prophetical  descant  of  glorious  King  James.  1713 
Addison  Guardian  No.  102  After  this  short  descant  on  the 
uncertainty  of  our  English  weather.  1791  Paine  Rights  of 
Man  (ed.  4)  46,  I  have  now  to  follow  Mr.  Burke  through,  .a 
sort  of  descant  upon  governments.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  196  He  instructed  the  world  by  ethical  descants. 

III.  8.  attrib.  and  Comb .  descant-clef,  the 
soprano  or  treble  clef ;  descant-viol,  the  treble 
viol,  or  violin,  which  plays  the  air  or  soprano  part. 

1728  North  Mem.  of  Musick  (1846)  67  No  wonder  . .  that 
organs  . .  with  the  descant  manner,  at  last  entered  the 
churches. 

Descant  (deskse'nt),  v.  Also  6-9  dis-  (6-7 
dys-).  [a.  OF.  deschant er,  dcs canter,  =Pr.  des¬ 
chant  ar,  Sp.  discant ar,  Fg.  dc  scant ar,  in  med.L. 
discant  are  (dcs-,  de-'),  f.  the  sb. :  sec  prec.] 

1.  Music .  a.  intr .  To  play  or  sing  an  air  in 
harmony  with  a  fixed  theme ;  gen.  to  warble,  sing 
harmoniously ;  also  in  phr.  to  descant  it. 

1538  [see  Descanter],  1597  Morley  Mus.  76  In  descant¬ 
ing  you  must  . .  seeke  true  cordes.  1607  Topsell  Serpents 
(1653)  772  They  will,  .sing  so  sweetly,  and  withall  descant  it 
so  finely  and  tunably.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Contre ,  To.  .sing  the 
Plainesong  whereon  another  descants.  1879  Parry  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  I.  670  This  new  mode  of  descanting.  1887  Bowen 
Virg.  Eclogue  vi.  8,  I  with  a  meadow  reed  upon  sylvan 
themes  will  descant. 

+  b.  trans .  To  sing  in  ‘  descant 7  (words,  etc.). 
1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  134  The  wordys  [of  Church 
music]  be  so  straunge  and  so  dyuersely  descantyd. 

2.  intr.  To  make  remarks,  comments,  or  observa¬ 
tions  ;  to  comment  (on,  tipon ,  f  of  a  text,  theme, 
etc.). 

c  1510  More  Picus  Wks.  15/1  The  company  of  the  court. . 
descanted  therof  to  his  rebuke.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps. 
ii.  7  They  have  curiously  descanted  upon  theis  woords. 
1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  i.  27  To  see  my  Shadow  in  the 
Sunne,  And  descant  on  mine  own  Deformity.  1598  J.  Dicken¬ 
son  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  160  Nor  presumptuously  descant 
of  the  vnknowen  proceedings  of  the  almighty.  1624  Capt. 
Smith  Virginia  1.  13  Many  began  strangely  to  discant  of 
those  crosse  beginnings.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  B,  To  descant 
on  the  misfortunes  of  a  Person  fall'll  from  dignity  is  not  com¬ 
mendable.  1738  Warburton  Div,  Legal.  I.  Ded.  23  To 
descant  upon  their  very  Hats  and  Habits.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  5  Aug.  an.  1763,  He  used  to  descant  critically  on 
the  dishes  which  had  been  at  table.  1850  Kingsley  Alt. 
Locke  vi,  He  ran  on  descanting  coarsely  on  beauties. 

b.  To  discourse  at  large,  enlarge  (upon,  on  a 
theme).  Also  with  i7idirect pass. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  I.  68  The  friar  rather  des¬ 
canted  than  commented,  a  1782  Kamf.s  in  M.  Donovan 
Dom.  Econ.  II.  73  The  young  champion  ..  discants  upon 
his  address  in  catching  the  animal.  1791  Gouv.  Morris 
in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832)  I.  353  Abbe  Syeycs.  .descants 
with  much  self-sufficiency  on  government.  1836  Johnsoniana 
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362  Johnson  never  accustomed  himself  to  descant  on  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind.  1878  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  g 
It  was  the  bard’s  duty  to  descant  upon  the  freshest  and 
most  interesting  subjects. 

+  3.  traits.  To  comment  on,  discourse  about, 
discuss ;  occas.  to  criticize,  carp  at.  Obs. 

1627  F.  E.  Hist.  Eiiw.  II  (1680)  53  Where  they  might  des¬ 
cant  their  griefs.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  376  Such  secrets  as 
these  must  be  . .  adored,  not  descanted,  a  1649  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  31  But  who  can  descant  right 
your  grave  aspects  1 

+  4.  intr.  To  work  with  intricate  variation  on  ; 
to  fashion  with  artistic  skill.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies^  1840)  I.  397  Lace, costing  nothing 
save  a  little  thread  descanted  on  by  art  and  industry.  Ibid. 
III.  90  The  God  of  nature  is  pleased  to  descant  on  a  plain 
hollowness  with  such  wonderful  contrivances. 
Descanter  (desksemtsj).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  sings  or  plays  the  ‘  descant  \  Obs . 
exc.  Hist. 

*538  Starkey  England  i.  iii.  80  Curyouse  descanterys  and 
deuysarys  of  new  songys.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus .  70 
A  Descanter.  .[is]  one  that  can  extempore  sing  a  part  upon 
a  playne  song.  1879  Parry  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  671  De 
Muris.  .speaks  with  great  bitterness  of  extempore  descanters. 

2.  One  who  holds  forth  or  discourses. 

1805  Foster  Ess.  iv.  iv.  180  A  descanter  on  the  invisible 
world  who  makes  you  think  of  a  popish  cathedral. 

Descanting  (deskse*ntig),  vbl.  sb .  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Descant  :  a. 
singing  in  *  descant  * ;  b.  commenting,  disquisi¬ 
tion. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  137  Our  Curyouse  dyscantyng 
and  conteryng  \printed canteryng]  in  Churchys.  1561  Daus 
tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc .  (1573)  12  A  wonderfull  descantyng 
vpon  letters.  1575  Brief  Disc.  T roubles  Franckford  (1846; 
206  The  trollinge  and  descantinge  off  the  Psalmes.  1680 
Burnet  Rochester  (T.),  The  descantings  of  fanciful  men 
upon  them  [the  Scriptures].  1851  Gladstone  Glean.  VI. 
xxi.  14,  I  waive  descanting  on  personal  qualities. 

Descanting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -inc?2.] 
Commenting,  criticizing  ;  in  quot.  criticizing  cen¬ 
soriously,  carping. 

1594  ]•  Dickenson  Aristas  (1878)  28  To  shield  me  from 
the  descanting  verdites  of  such  vnfriendly  readers. 

Descater,  obs.  form  of  Disscatter  v. 

Descece,  -ces(s,  obs.  forms  of  Decease. 
Desceit,  desceiue,  obs.  ff.  Deceit,  Deceive. 

+  Desce’nce,  desce'nse.  Obs.  Forms :  4 
dissence,  5  descens,  dyscens,  5-6  descense,  6 
diseence,  6-7  descence.  [Two  forms  :  ME. 
descens ,  a.  OF.  descens  masc.,  ad.  L.  descensus 
descent,  descending,  f.  descendere ;  also  ME.  de¬ 
scense,  a.  OF.  descense  fem.,  ad.  late  L.  type  descensa 
(1 descesa ),  fem.  sb.  f.  descensus,  pa.  pplc.  of  descen¬ 
dere,  analogous  to  sbs.  in  -at a,  -ada,  -tie :  cf.  It. 
descesa.  The  spelling  descence  app.  represents  the 
descens  form  :  see  Defence.] 

1.  A  going  or  coming  down  ;  =  Descent  i  . 

1543  Necess.  Doctr.  in  Formal.  Faith  234  Iesu  Christ’s 
life,  death,  burial,  and  descense  to  hell.  1582-8  Hist. 
James  VI  (1804)  278  In  his  diseence  . .  he  come  foment  the 
Colledge  of  Justice.  1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  219  We 
all  do  hold  the  article  of  Christ’s  descense  into  Hell, 
b.  Extension  downwards:  cf.  Descend  v.  2. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  8  The  descense  of  y*  Sagittal 
Suture  is  not  common  either  in  man  or  woman. 

2.  concr.  A  downward  slope ;  a  way  down ;  = 

Descent  2,  2  b. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew  s  40  From  the  highe 
descense  of  heuynnes  . .  hedir  I  descende.  1618  Bolton 
Floras  11.  vi.  108  The  very  jawes  of  the  first  descence  from 
the  Alps  into  Italy. 

3.  Jig.  a.  ?  Dejection,  depression  of  spirits. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  166  b,  In  suche  descense 
it  [the  mynde]  is  moost  apte  to  distraccyons  &  waueryng 
fantasyes. 

b.  Bringing  down  or  lowering  in  estimation  ; 
depreciation. 

1560  Rolland  Cri.  Venus  1.  287  That  hir  honour  distres 
thoill  nor  ruine  :  Nor  suffer  it  in  na  way  haif  diseence. 

4.  a.  Genealogical  extraction  ;  =  Descent  7. 

<71425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xxvi.  106  In  lineale  Descens  fra 
Sanct  Margret.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  281  Soe  the 
linealle  descense  of  the  prosapy  or  kynrede  of  Feramundus 
faylede  by  men.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  IVerburge  11. 1212  Son 
to  duke  Leoffwin  by  liniall  diseence.  1513  Douglas  sEneis 
iii.  iii.  39  From  that  ilk  prince.. Is  the  descence  of  our 
genealogy. 

b.  Transmission  by  inheritance;  =  Descent  io. 

c  1380  Wvclif  Set.  IV/cs.  II.  402  Dissence  of  heritage. 

Descend  (dise'nd),  v.  Also  4  dessende,  di- 
send,  dyssente,  decend,  4-7  discend(e,  4-6 
descende,  (5-6  dyscend),  (6  desend).  Pa.  t. 
and  pple.  descended ;  4-5  descend,  5  discent, 
6  discend.  [a.  F.  descend-re  (nth  c.  in  Littre) 
=Pr .  deissendre,  It.  descendere,  Sp.  descender  L. 
descendere,  f.  De-  I.  1  +  scandere  to  climb.  In 
early  times  often  treated  as  if  the  prefix  were  Des- 
(q.v.)  and  the  stem  -cend,  -send,  -end,  whence  the 
variant  spellings  in  dis-,  dys-,  tie-.] 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 

*  To  move  down  or  into  a  lower  position. 

1.  To  move  or  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
position  in  space ;  to  come  or  go  down,  fall,  sink. 


1  (The  general  word,  including  all  kinds  of  down-  1 
ward  motion,  vertical  or  oblique ;  the  opposite  of  j 
ascend.) 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xlviii.  18  [xlix.  17]  His  glorie  ne  shal 
nou3t  descenden  wyj>  hym.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  626 
As  sone  as  ]?ay  arn  borne  bylyue  In  ]?e  water  of  baptem  ]>ay 
dyssente.  a  1330  Roland  $  V.  131  pan  decended  a  l^tnesse, 
Doun  ri3tes  fram  pe  heuen  hlis.  1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  94 
The  moist  droppes  of  the  rein  Descenden  into  middel  erthe. 
e  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  143  pat  he  may  not  discende 
downward.  <1450  Mir  our  Saluacioun  505  A  man  some 
tyme  fro  Jerusalem  descendande.  1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc. 
Weapons  35  b,  Those  furious  Rebells  ..  descended  downe 
their  hil  with  such  a  furie.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi’s 
j  Eromena  193,  I  passed  to  the  Nile  descending  on  it  at  my 
leasure  to  the  sea.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxiii. 

86  The  water  rebounded  up  so  high  that  when  it  came  to 
descend  again  it  fell  as  small  as  dew.  Ibid.  lxi.  251  The 
two  Priests  descended  from  their  Pulpits.  1728  Pemberton 
:  Neivton's  Philos.  194  The  earth  in  moving  round  the  sun 
is  continually  descending  toward  it.  1790  W.  Wrighte 
'  Grotesque  Archit.  7  The  two  wings,  .are  each  descended  to 
by  a  flight  of  four  steps.  1823  F.  Clissold  Ascent  Mt. 
Blanc  19  From  the  heights  of  the  mountain  . .  immense 
avalanches  often  descend.  1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp. 
iv.  (ed.  5)  44  In  the  autumn  of  799  Charles  descended  from 
the  Alps  once  more. 

b.  Jig.  said  of  immaterial  agents,  influences,  etc. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  10884  (Cott.)  And  godds  might  in  pe  [sal] 
descend,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  ix.  36  Intill  his  awen 
heued  his  wikkidness  schall  descend.  ?<i  1500  Wychet(  1828) 
p.  xiv,  Ye  say  that  the  manhoode  of  Christe  descendeth  into  | 
eche  part  of  euery  hoost.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  1012  And  on 
the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend.  1806  J.  Forbes  Lett./r. 
France  II.  400  The  shades  of  evening  began  to  descend. 
1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  1.  10  Sleep  nor  quiet  upon  my  eyes 
descended. 

+  c.  To  disembark,  land  from  a  vessel ;  to  alight 
from  a  horse,  carriage,  etc.  Obs.  (as  a  specific  sense),  j 
<71477  Caxton  Jason  73  b,  They  hen  in  entencion  for  to 
descende  in  colchos.  <7x489  [see  Descending  vbl.  sb.  1]. 
1513  Douglas  Alncis  vin.  i.  22  To  schaw..How  Troianis 
war  discend  in  Latium.  1548  Hall  Chron.  176  h,  They  left 
their  horses,  &  discended  to  fight  on  fote.  1600  E.  Blount 
tr.  Cojiestaggio  263  Having  viewed  the  Hand  fortified  on  all 
parts  where  he  might  descend. 

d.  A stron.,  etc.  Of  a  heavenly  body :  (a)  To 
move  towards  the  horizon,  sink,  (b)  To  move 
southwards  ;  see  also  Descending///,  a .  5. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  12  Than  fond  I  the  [2]  degree 
of  libra,  .dessending  on  my  west  Orisonte.  <7 1500  Lancelot 
972  The  sone  discending  closit  in  the  vest.  1559  W.  Cunning¬ 
ham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  23  The  signes  in  equall  tymes  do 
ascend  and  descende.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  541  The  setting 
Sun  Slowly  descended.  1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  832 
Mars,  .from  the  Northern  limit,  .to  1?.  .is  North  descending. 
1830  Hogg  Floddcn  Field ,  Sol  with  broadened  orb  descend¬ 
ing  Left  fierce  warriors  still  contending.  1882  Sharpless 
Astron.  21  If  these  northern  or  circumpolar  stars  be  watched 
.  .such  as  are  to  the  west  of  the  pole  will  descend. 

f  e.  To  descend  into  or  within  oneself :  to  betake 
oneself  to  deep  meditation  or  consideration.  Obs. 

<*1572  Knox  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  338  To  move  the 
hartis..of  the  trew  servandis  of  God.. to  discend  within 
thame  selfisand  deiplie  to  considder  quhat  shalbe  the  end  of 
this  pretended  tyranny.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  11.  11  Those  Philosophers  that,  .descended  not  into 
themselues,  to  know  themselues  and  their  nature.  1671 
Milton  P.  R.  ii.  iii  The  while  her  Son.. with  holiest 
meditations  fed,  Into  himself  descended,  and  at  once  All  his 
great  work  to  come  before  him  set. 

2.  transf.  To  have  a  downward  extension,  direc¬ 
tion,  or  slope ;  to  slope  or  extend  downwards. 

<71391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  4  A  lyne  pat  cometh  dessend- 
inge  fro  the  ryng  down  to  the  nethereste  bordure.  <7 1400 
Maundev.  (1839)  xxv.  259  B  strecchethe  toward  the  West 
.  .descendynge  toward  the  litille  Armenye.  1600  J.  Pory 
tr.  Leo's  Ajrica  11.  236  Their  streetes  either  descend  or 
ascend,  which  is  verie  troublesome.  1684  R.  H.  School 
Rccreat.  120  The  dash  Lines.. are  added  only  when  the 
Notes  ascend  above  the  Staff,  or  descend  below  it.  1798 
H.  Skihne  Tours  Wales  155  With  a  gateway  at  each  ex¬ 
tremity,  as  the  hill  descends.  1894  Christian  World  27  Sep. 
712/1  To  your  right  . .  the  fields  descend  from  your  feet  to 
the  Chesil  Beach. 

fig.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  445  See,  how  the  order 
and  chain  of  this  government  descends  down  by  steps  and 
degrees,  from  the  Supreme  God  to  the  Earth  and  Men. 

3.  To  come  down  with  or  as  a  hostile  force  ;  to 
make  an  incursion  or  attack ;  to  fall  violently  upon. 
(Cf.  Come  down  g.) 

<71430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  viii.  (1544)  15  b,  Zisara.  which  was 
discendid  doun  With  a  great  hoost.  1548  Hall  Chron.  227  b, 
The  kyng  of  England  your  master,  is  neither  descended  in 
these  partes  of  his  owne  fre  mocion,  nor  yet  of  us  requyred. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  188  That  the  Turke  woulde 
descend  upon  his  realme  of  Naples  1887  Bowen  Virg. 
VEneid  1.  527  Not  upon  Libya’s  hearths  to  descend  with 
sword  and  with  fire. 

J*  4.  Jig.  To  submit,  yield.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  134  In  pes  with  30W  to 
lyue,  &  at  3our  conseil  descend.  Ibid.  270  To  what  manere 
of  pes  pe  parties  wille  descend. 

5.  To  proceed  (in  discourse  or  writing)  to  some¬ 
thing  subsequent  in  time  or  order,  or  ( esp. )  from 
generals  to  particulars. 

1340  Ay  cub.  123  Erpan  ich  decendi  to  pe  uirtues  pet  byep 
contraries  to  pe  zeue  zennes.  <’  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Whs.  III. 

513  To  discende  doun  in  specialte,  fful  mane  articlis.  .hen 
openly  contrarie  to  pe  apostlis  reule.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  406  From  thence  hee  descendeth  to  particular  affayres. 
a  1617  Hieron  Whs.  1 1.  461  By  these  degrees  did  our  Sauiour 
discend  to  this  speech.  1630  Pkynne  Anti-Armin.  79 
Descend  we  unto  Edward  the  VI  his  pious  Raigne.  1657 
J.  Smith  Myst.  R/iet.  Ah,  Whereby  we  having  spoken  of 


a  thing  in  general,  descend  unto  particulars.  1797  Burke 
Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  380  But  let  us  descend  to  par¬ 
ticulars.  1827  Macaulay  Ess.,  Machiavclli  (1854)  32/1 
Historians  rarely  descend  to  those  details  from  which  alone 
the  real  state  of  a  community  can  be  collected. 

6.  To  come  down  ideally,  mentally,  or  morally  ; 
to  condescend,  stoop  Jo  do  something) ;  usually  in 

j  bad  sense,  to  stoop  to  something  unworthy. 

I554_9  T.  Waterton  in  Songs  «y  Ball.  Ph.  Mary 
(i860]  9  Hath  made  wronge  ryght,  and  from  the  truth 
desendyd.  1608  Bi*.  Hall  Char.  Virtues  Sp  V.  1.  54  If., 
he  descend  to  disports  of  chance,  his  games  shall  never 
make  him.. pale  with  feare.  1626  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
(1659)  I*  225  Be  hath  descended  to  make  this  Explanation. 
1707  Norris  Treat.  II  umility  iii.  99  To  see  men.,  descend 
to  the  meanest  and  un worthiest  compliances.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  208  P3,  I  have  seldom  descended  to  the  arts 
by  which  favour  is  obtained.  1813  Byron  Giaour  xxxii, 
Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he.  1829  B  lac  hi  a.  Mag.  XXVI. 
599  Wordsworth,  .descends  to  such  babyisms.  1853  Lynch 
Self-Improv.  v.  129  A  man  should  never  descend  to  his 
company,  but  he  should  condescend  to  it. 

7.  To  go  or  come  down,  fall,  or  sink,  in  any  scale. 
160811  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  <5-  Vowes  11.  §  78  Winter  comes 

on  softly,  first  by  colde  dewes,  then  hoare  frost es,  until  1  at 
last  it  descende  to  the  hardest  weather  of  all.  a  1625 
Fletcher  False  One  v,  ii,  Thy  glories  now  have  touch’d 
the  highest  point,  And  must  descend. 

b.  Music.  To  proceed  to  a  lower  note ;  to  go 
down  the  scale. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  81  It  is  vnpossible  to  ascende 
or  descende  in  continuall  deduction  without  a  discord.  1674 
Playford  Shill  Mus.  iii.  4  If  the  Notes  descend  a  second. 
1706  A.  Bedford  Temple  Mus.  ix.  176  A  Tune,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  Three  Notes  in  Compass,  Rising  gradually  in 
the  first  Part,  and  descending,  .in  the  Second.  1848  Rimbault 
First  Bk. Piano  35  I11  the  Major  Scale  the  two  semitones 
retain  their  situations,  both  ascending  and  descending. 

c.  Math.  Of  series  :  To  proceed  from  higher  to 
lower  quantities  or  powers.  See  Descending///. 
a.  3. 

1876  E.  Brooks  Philos.  Arith.  347  The  sum  of  the  terms 
of  an  infinite  series  descending  equals  the  first  term  divided 
by  1  minus  the  rate. 

**  To  come  down  by  generation  or  inheritance. 

8.  To  be  derived  in  the  way  of  generation  ;  to 
come  of,  spring  from  (an  ancestor  or  ancestral 
stock),  a.  simply  to  descend  ( from  or  of).  Now 
rare  in  active  voice. 

x375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  61  Ony  male  That  were  in  lyne 
ewyn  descendand.  <71425  Wyntoun  Cron.  1.  xvii.  2  Fra 
Sem  discendand  lynealy.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess 
Richmond  W'ks.  (1S76)  290  They,  .which  descended  of  noble 
lygnage.  1600  Shaks.  A .  V.  L.  1.  ii.  24 1  Thou  should’st  haue 
better  pleas’d  me  with  this  deede,  Hadst  thou  descended 
from  another  house.  1780  Johnson  L.  /’.,  Congreve ,  William 
Congreve  descended  from  a  family  in  Staffordshire.  1788 
Gibbon  Decl.  <5-  F.  (1846)  IV.  xli.  36  Although  Theodatus 
descended  from  a  race  of  heroes. 

b.  Now  nearly  always  in  passive,  to  be  descended 
{from,  +  of). 

<71386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  64.  1399  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  III. 
423/1,  I  Henry  of  Lancastre  . .  am  disendit  by  right  lyne 
of  the  Blode  comyng  from  the  glide  lord  Kyng  Henry 
therde.  <1470  Harding  Chron.  (Lansd.  MS.  200  fol.  1)  So 
lynyall  of  his  generacioun,  3^  bene  discent.  1513  Douglas 
sEneis  iii.  ii.  54  O  dour  pepill  discend  from  Dardanus. 
1581  Pettie  Cuazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  82  b,  Sayd  to  hee 
descended  of  Gentlemen.  1616  Suri-  l.  &  Markh.  Country 
Far  me  674  If  a  dog  he  not  wel  descended  . .  there  can  he 
little  hope  of  his  goodnesse.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  78  r  8 
We  are  descended  of  ancient  Families.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  III.  357  Such  other  collateral  relations  as  were  de¬ 
scended  from  the  person  who  first  acquired  it. 

c.  fig.  To  be  derived,  originate.  (Const,  as  in 
a  and  b.) 

<7 1400  A  pot.  Loll.  21  Contumacy  descendend  of  swilk 
crime.  1645  N.  Stone  Enchir.  Fort/  81  It  would  he  vain 
to  write  the  Etymologies  of  eacli  word,  much  lesse  those 
descended  of  the  Greeke.  a  1726  Collier  Agst.  Despair 
(J .).  Despair  descends  from  a  mean  original  ;  the  offspring 
of  fear,  laziness,  and  impatience. 

'[d.  trans.  To  trace  down  (lineage).  Obs.  rare. 
1572  J*  Jones  Bathes  of  Bath ,  Whose  Genealogie  . .  may 
lineally  he  descended  to  your  Honour. 

9.  intr.  Of  property,  privileges,  etc.  :  To  come 
down  by  way  of  inheritance  ;  to  pass  to  an  heir. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Alban's,  Her.  C  viij  h,  Bot  the  possessions  & 
the  patrimonyes  descendid  to  other  men.  1512  Act  4  Hen. 
VIII ,  c.  13  The  premisses  with  ther  appurtenaunces  de¬ 
cended  unto  John  last  Duke  of  Norff.  1631  Gouge  Gods 
Arrows  iii.  §93.  353  The  Crowne  and  Kingdomc  by  just 
and  unquestionable  title  descended  on  her.  1667  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  Life  Dk.  N.  (1886)  138  A  good  estate  in  the 
west,  which  afterwards  descended  upon  my  Lord.  1668 
Hale  Pref.  Rolle's  Abridgem.  7  Lands  in  Fee-simple  dis¬ 
cend  to  the  Uncle  and  not  immediately  to  the  Father.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  445  The  defendant . .  pleaded  .. 
that  the  said  reversion  descended. 

b.  transf.  Of  personal  qualities,  etc. :  To  pass 
by  heredity  ;  to  be  transmitted  to  offspring. 

1548  Hall  Chron .  226  Of  a  certayne  privie  canker  engen¬ 
dered  in  the  hartes  of  their  forefathers  . .  and  after  by  lyneall 
succession  descended  into  the  stomackes  of  their  nephewes. 
1713  Steele  Englishman  No.  28.  182  The  eternal  Mark  of 
having  had  a  wicked  Ancestor  descends  to  his  Posterity. 
1843  Lever  J.  Hinton  iv.  (1878)  20  Our  principles  may  come 
from  our  fathers;  our  prejudices  certainly  descend  from  the 
female  branch. 

II.  Transitive  senses.  [Not  in  L. ;  both  in  Fr.] 
+  10.  (causal.)  To  cause  to  descend  ;  to  bring  or 
send  down.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  zi/i  Assoylle  the  synnars  whan 
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thou  descendest  into  helle  them  of  thy  partye.  1509  Hawes 
Fast.  Pleas,  xxvn.  xxi,  I  shew  my  power  in  every  sundry 
wyse,  Some  to  descende  and  on  some  to  aryse.  1627-77 
Feltham  Resolves  1.  xiii.  22  As  steps  that  descend  us 
towards  our  Graues.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  in.  iv. 
267  The  Seminal  Tincture  of  the  Herb  being  again  de¬ 
scended  by  Dews  or  Rain  upon  the  . .  Earth. 

Jig.  1598  Barckley  Relic.  Man  111.  (1603)  265  Christ  . .  de¬ 
scended  himselfe  of  the  greatest  nobilitie  that  ever  was  in 
this  world. 

t b.  Old  Chetn.  To  distil  ‘by  descent’;  see 
Descent  i  d.  Obs. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  Ep.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  115  First 
Calcine,  and  after  that  Putrefye,  Dyssolve,  Dystill,  Sublyme, 
Descende,  and  Fyxe. 

11.  To  go  or  come  down  (a  hill,  wall,  flight  of 
steps,  etc.) ;  to  pass  downwards  over,  along,  or 
through  (a  space). 

1607  Topsell  Fotir-J.  Beasts  (1658)  49  Descending  the  lists 
of  a  second  combate.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Ero- 
mena  122  With  a  ladder  of  cords  . .  speedily  descended  the 
walls.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  606  They  both  descend  the 
Hill.  1799  C0LF.BR00KE  in  Life  (1873)  437  Laden  on  canoes 
and  small  boats,  to  descend  the  Mahanadi.  1807  Hutton 
Course  Math.  II.  151  To  find  the  space  descended  by  a  body 
in  7  seconds.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brcndon  I.  221  The  two 
women  descended  the  steps. 

+  Desce’nd,  si.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  dyssende. 
[f.  prec.  vb.]  A  descent ;  a  downward  slope. 

ISI9  Present  m.  Juries  in  Surtees  Mi  sc.  (1890)  31  All 
wat terse wers  and  the  dyssendis  J>er  off . .  be  dykid. 

Descendable  :  var.  of  Descendible. 
Descendance,  -ence  (d/se*ndans).  Now  rare. 
[a.  F.  descendance  (13th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  desccnd-re 
to  Descend  :  in  earlier  use  often  spelt  -ence  as  in 
med.L.  descendentia :  see  -ance,  -ence.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  descending  or  springing 

from  a  particular  ancestor  or  origin ;  =  De¬ 

scent  7. 

1599  Minsheu  Sp.  Gram.  12  Etymologie  . .  this  searching 
out  of  originall  and  descendence  of  words.  1630  Brathwait 
Eng.  Gentlem.  Ep.  Ded.,  Lineall  descendence.  1875  N. 
A mer.  Rev.  CXX.  238  With  Mr.  Darwin’s  Theory  of  De¬ 
scendence.  1885  H.  Kendall  in  igth  Cent.,  The  fact  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  descendance  from  King  David.  1891 
Blackw.  A  lag.  CL.  712/2  A  descendance  that  is  not  lineal 
either  of  mind  or  spirit. 

2.  co/tcr.  Descendants.  (App.  a  corruption  :  cf. 
Descendant  15.  i,  cjuot.  1623,  and  Accidence.) 

(Sir  T.  Elyot  has  inhahitance — inhabitant  si) 
a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  hi.  (1662)  60  I11  some  descend¬ 
ance  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Stanhops  and  the 
Arundels. 

t  Desce’nclancy,  -ency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ancy.  Also  spelt  -ency  after  med.L.  descen- 
dentia.~\  a.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  de¬ 
scended.  b.  A  stage  in  lineal  descent,  a  generation  ; 
.=  Descent  9.  c.  —  Descendance. 

1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <5-  Commw.  (1603)  257  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  successes  hapned  in  his  proper  descendencie.  1630 
Ibid.  251  Placentia  was  not  granted  absolutely  to  the  house 
of  Farnesi  but  only  to  the  fourth  descendencie,  after  which 
it  returnes  againe  to  the  King  of  Spaine.  a  1641  Bp.  Moun- 
tagu  Acts  Mon.  (1642)  86  From  Father  to  Son,  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  descendency.  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  11.  i.  6  To 
distinguish  the  degree  of  decendency.  1790  W.  Combe  Devil 
on  Two  Sticks  (1817)  I.  78  Their  descendancy  from  the  com¬ 
mon  mother,  Eve. 

Descendant,  -ent  (dzse’ndant),  a.  and  sb. 
Also  6  discendant.  [a.  F.  descendant  (13th  c.  in 
Littre),  pr.  pple.  of  descendre  to  Descend,  used  as 
adj.  and  sb.  Also  spelt  -ent  after  L.  dcscendent-eni : 
see  -ANT,  -ENT. 

Johnson  gives  Descendant  sb.,  Descendent  adj.,  and  re¬ 
marks  ‘  It  seems  to  be  established  that  the  substantive  should 
derive  the  termination  from  the  French,  and  the  adjective 
from  the  Latin’.  In  the  sb.  sense  1,  and  the  related  sense  2 
of  the  adj.  -ant  is  now  always  used  ;  in  the  other  senses  of 
both,  - ent  is  perhaps  preferable,  but  these  are  either  obsolete 
or  so  rarely  used  as  to  make  the  distinction  one  of  little 
practical  moment.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  lit.  Descending ;  coming  or  going  down.  rare. 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  1.  (1645)  99  Theaire.  .  makethone 

descendent  body  together  with  the  dish.  1658  R.  White 
tr.  Digby' s  Poivd.  Symp.  (1660)  59  The  ascending  water 
becoming  more  heavy  then  the  descendant  on  the  other  side. 
1691  Ray  Creation  (J.),  This  descendent  juice  is  that  which 
principally  nourishes  both  fruit  and  plant.  1839  Bailey 
Festus  (1848)  59/2  The  descendent  city  of  the  skies. 

+  b.  Astron.  (Cf.  Descend  v.  1  d.)  Obs. 

1594  Blundevil  E.rerc.  111.  1.  xi.  (ed.  7)  296  The  Descen¬ 
dent  [Signs]  are  these,  Cancer,  Leo,  [etc].  1631  Widdowes 
Nat.  Philos.  14  The  Ascendant  [node]  is  higher  where  (  . . 
doth  come  nearest  unto  us.  The  descendant,  when  the  (  is 
removing  from  us.  1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  818  The 
Descendent  Node  of  the  Moon. 

c.  Her.  Descending  towards  the  base  of  the 
shield. 

1572  Bossewell  A rmorie  11.  42  Their  tayles.  .descendante, 
percussed,  and  contercoloured. 

2.  Descending  or  originating  from  an  ancestor  ; 
also  Jig.  (See  Descend  v.  8.) 

1594  Parsons  Confer.  Success.  11.  viii.  184  Of  the  right 
discendant  line  of  K.  John,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <$* 
Mon.  [1642)  26  His  Son  ..descendent  and  extracted  from 
his  loines.  1725  Pope  Odyssey  it.  313  Were  not  wise  sons 
descendent  [ed.  1758  descendant]  of  the  wise.  1857  Ruskin 
Pol.  F.con.  Art  ii.  (1868)  112  The  best  and  greatest  of  de¬ 
scendant  souls. 


B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  'descends’  or  is  descended  from  an 
ancestor  (see  Descend  v.  8);  issue,  offspring  (in 
any  degree  near  or  remote)  :  a.  of  persons. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  85  All  the  descendents  of 
Beatrice.  1623  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  !•  86  Their 
Servants,  Children,  and  Descendens.  a  1729  S.  Clarke 
On  the  Evidences  Prop.  14  (R.)  Abraham’s  descendents  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh.  1794  Southey  Poems ,  Retrospect ,  The 
last  descendant  of  his  race.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  { 1886) 
54  A  descendant  of  the  conquering  Franks.  1875  Poste 
Gains  265  From  the  rules  of  caducity  ascendants  and 
descendants  of  the  testator  to  the  third  degree  were  ex¬ 
cepted. 

b.  of  animals  and  plants. 

1866  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  Hist.  Sk.  13  The  existing  forms 
of  life  are  the  descendants  by  true  generation  of  pre-existing 
forms.  1867  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Biol.  II.  vi.  431  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  a  wheat  plant . .  will  have  become  numerous. 

c.  fig.  and  transf. 

1869  Farrar  Fam.  Speech  ii.  (1873)74  The  Gothic  language 
is  absolutely  dead  . .  it  has  left  no  direct  descendants.  1871 
A.  R.  Wallace  Nat.  Select,  viii.  295  Are  not  improved  Steam 
Engines  or  Clocks  the  lineal  descendants  of  some  existing 
Steam  Engine  or  Clock?  1894  Chr.  World  23  Aug.  629/2 
The  descendants  of  the  Puritans — the  Nonconformists  of 
t  >-day. 

•f-  2.  Astron.  The  part  of  the  heavens  which  at  any 
moment  is  descending  below  the  horizon  (opposite 
to  the  Ascendant).  Obs. 

1690  Leybourn  Cnrs.  Math.  385  The  Descendent,  or  Angle 
of  the  West,  or  the  Cuspis  of  the  Seventh  House. 

f  3.  Typogr.  A  letter  that  descends  below  the 
line  ;  =  Descender  -  b.  (Cf.  Ascendant  B.  7.) 

1676  Moxon  Print  Lett.  6  Descendents  are  those  that 
stand  lower  than  the  Foot  line:  such  as  ar e£,p,  q,y. 

Descended  (dzscnded),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Descend 
v.  +  -ED  1.]  Derived,  sprung  from  a  person  or  stock. 
Usually  as  pa.  pple.  (see  Descend  v.  8  b) ;  used  as 
adj.  only  in  combination. 

1640  Sir  E.  Dering  Carmelite  <.  1641)46  Your  Troy-dis- 
cended  Romanes.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  11677)  2 
A  well  descended  Gentleman. 

Descendental  (dzsende'ntal),  a.  nonce-wd. 
[f.  L.  descendmt-cm,  pr.  pple.  ol  descendere  to 
Descend  +  -al  :  after  transcendental .]  That  de¬ 
scends  to  matter  of  fact ;  naturalistic,  realistic. 

1850  Whipple  Ess.  Rev.  II.  342  Square,  lover  of  Plato 
and  Molly  Segrim,  with  his  brain  full  of  transcendental 
morality,  and  his  heart  full  of  descendental  appetites,  i860 
J.  Young  Prov.  Reason  54  Since  the  days  of  Locke  . .  the 
philosophy  of  England  has  been  only  descendental.  1863 
Reader  I.  376/3  Mr.  Mill  belongs  to  what  has  been  variously 
named  the  Empirical  . .  Sensational,  or  Descendental  School 
of  Philosophy. 

Hence  Descendentalism,  -ist  (nonce-ivds.). 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  1.  x,  With  all  this  Descendental- 
ism,  he  combines  a  Transcendentalism  no  less  superlative. 
1882  Whipple  in  Harper s  Mag.  LXV.  579  He  belonged  to 
the  respectable  race  of  descendentalists,  and  was  evidently 
puzzled  to  understand  how  a  transcendentalist  could  acquire 
property. 

+  Desce’nder  L  Law.  Obs.  Also  6  decendre, 
6-7  discender.  [a.  F.  descendre ,  pres.  inf.  used 
subst. :  cf.  attainder,  remainder-,  cf.  -er  L]  De¬ 
scent  ;  title  of  descent. 

1485  Act  1  Hen.  VII ,  c.  i  Subjects  having  cause  of  Action 
by  Formedon  in  the  descender,  or  else  in  the  remainder. 
1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  13  To  sue  his  pleynt  in  y'  nature  of 
the  kynges  writ  of  formdowne  in  decendre  at  the  conimen 
lawe.  [1590  Swinburne  Treat.  Testaments  94  If  the  issue 
do  recover  the  same  in  formdon  in  the  discent.]  1598 
Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (16751  250  Formedon  in  Discender 
lyeth  where  the  Donee  in  Tail  or  free  Marriage  aliens  that 
Land  so  given.  1768  Blackstone Comm.  III.  192  The  heir 
in  tail  shall  have  this  writ  of  formedon  in  the  descender,  to 
recover  these  lands,  so  given  in  tail,  against  him  who  is  then 
the  actual  tenant  of  the  freehold. 

Descender 2  (dise’ndai).  [f.  Descend  v.  + 
-eu  *.]  One  who  or  that  which  descends. 

1667  Denham  Direct.  Paint,  iv.  ix.  3  Horrors  and  Anguish 
of  Descenders  there,  May  teach  thee  how  to  paint  Descenders 
here.  1855  Grote  Greece  11.  xevi.  XII.  507  An  altar  erected 
in  honour  of  Demetrius  Katabates  or  the  Descender.  1863 
Murphy  Comm.  Gen.  xiii.  10  This  river  [Jordan]  may  well 
be  called  the  Descender. 

b.  Typogr.  A  letter  or  character  that  descends 
below  the  line  ;  cf.  Descending  ppl.  a.  2  b. 

1883  Are  10c  to  read  backwards  ?  39  The  modern  Arabic 
figures — uniform  in  linage — [are]  more  legible  than  the  ‘old 
style  ’  figures,  with  their  many  ascenders  and  descenders. 

Descendibility.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -rn .]  The 
property  of  being  descendible. 

1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  200  He  must  necessarily  take 
the  crown  . .  with  all  it’s  inherent  properties  ;  the  first  and 
principal  of  which  was  it’s  descendibility. 

Descendible,  -able  (dzse-ndib’l,  -ab’l),  a . 
[In  16th  c.  descendable ,  a.  OF.  descendable  :  subseq. 
conformed  to  L.  analogies,  as  in  ascendibilis  from 

ascender e.] 

1.  That  descends  or  may  descend  to  an  heir ; 
capable  of  being  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  49  The  Lordshippes  . .  [shall  be] 
descendable  and  discend  to  the  heires  att  Commen  Lawe. 
1574  tr.  Littleton  s  Tenures  116  a,  Wher  tenements  bee  dy- 
scendable  to  the  yonger  sonne  after  the  custome  of  borough 
Englishe.  1622  Callis  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  X9X  ^  the  son  had 
attained  this  Freedom  by  the  death  of  his  father,  as  a  thing 
descendible.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  404  Which  title  is 
.  .usually  descendible  to  the  issue  male.  1822  W.  Taylor  in 


Monthly  Mag.  LI  1 1 .  103,  I  make  their  whole  property  de¬ 
scendable  only  to  the  first-begotten  son.  1868  Sat.  Rev. 
17  Oct.  521  The  Derwentwater  earldom  was  only  descendible 
to  heirs  male. 

f  2.  Having  the  property  of  descending  or  moving 
downwards.  Obs.  rare. 

1622  Callis  Stat.  Se?uers  (1824)  164  He  may  make  a  trench 
in  his  own  grounds  to  let  the  water  run  downwards,  and  to 
descend  upon  his  neighbour’s  grounds,  for  water  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  descendible  jure  naturae. 

3.  Capable  of  being  descended  ;  down  which  one 
may  go.  rare. 

1730  6  Bailey  (folio\  Descendable ,  which  may  descend  or 
be  descended,  or  gone  down.  1755  Johnson,  Descendible , 
such  as  may  be  descended  ;  such  as  may  admit  of  a  passage 
downwards.  1863  Sat.  Rev.  418  Descendible  by  zigzag 
Indian  paths,  traversing  the  face  of  the  rocky  walls. 

Descending  (d/se-ndiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Descend 

V.  +  -TNG  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Descend  (q.v.) ;  descent, 
going  down. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blancluirdyn  xviii.  56  At  the  descendyng 
of  theyr  enemyes  to  lande.  1572  J.  Jones  Bathes  of  Bath 
Tref.  2  Some  with  . .  Descendings,  Ascendings  the  partes 
wasted,  etc.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  146  A  preci¬ 
pice,  downe  which  is  no  descending.  1690  Locke  Govt.  1. 
xi.  (Rtldg.)  1 19  The  descending  and  conveyance  down  of 
Adam’s,  .dominion  to  posterity.  1802  Southey  Poems ,  Ode 
Astron .,  All  Ether  laugh’d  with  thy  descending. 

+  2.  concr .  A  downward  slope,  declivity,  descent. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  lv.  152  Atte  the  descendynge  of  the 
hille.  1585  J.  B.  tr.  V Net's  Sch.  Beastes  B  iij,  The  first  de¬ 
scending.  .is.  .croked  and  with  many  turninges. 

+  b.  Extension  downwards.  Obs. 

1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  x.  50  The  height  or 
eleuation.  .should  answer  the  descending  or  depth. 

Descending  (d/se*ndiq\  ppl.  a.  [f.  Descend 
V.  f  -ing  ^.]  That  descends. 

1.  lit.  Moving  downwards,  coming  down. 

a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  He  cleft  his  head  with  one  descending 
blow,.  1799  Colebkooke  in  Life{\^Tj)  423  The  resin  exudes 
from  the  descending  sap.  1858  Lardner  Hand  bk.  Nat. 
Phil .  215  The  descending  column .  .falls,  .in  a  closed  cistern. 

2.  transf  \  Directed  or  extending  downwards  ; 
csp.  in  Anal.,  Tot.,  etc.,  as  descending  aorta,  colon , 
axis ,  ovule ,  etc.  (opp.  to  Ascending  ppl .  a.  3). 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  92  The  ascending 
or  descending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta.  1810  Southey  Kehama 
xvi.  viii,  Descending  steps,  which  in  the  living  stone  Were 
hewn.  1869  Oliver  Indian  Bot.  1.  i.  15  The  root  being  the 
descending ,  the  stem  the  ascending  portion  of  the  axis. 

b.  Typogr.  Applied  to  letters  that  have  a  tail 
or  stem  extending  below  the  line.  (Cf.  Ascending 
ppl.  a.  1  b.) 

1676  Moxon  Print  Lett.  6  The  Bottom-line  is  the  line  that 
bounds  the  bottom  of  the  Descending  Letters.  1889  T. 
MacKellar  Amer.  Printer  61  There  are  ..  descending 
letters  in  both  Roman  and  Italic. 

c.  Her.  —  Descendant  a.  1  c  ;  csp.  having  the 
head  turned  toward  the  base  of  the  shield. 

3.  fig.  Proceeding  to  what  is  lower  in  position  or 
value,  or  later  in  order  (cf.  Descend  v.  5) ;  in  Math. 
of  series  :  Proceeding  from  higher  to  lower  quanti¬ 
ties  or  powers ;  thus  8,  4,  2,  1,  etc.  is  a  descend¬ 
ing  series  in  geometrical  progression. 

1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  41  Schisms  and  Heresies 
.  .  should  multiply  in  descending  ages.  1816  tr.  Lacroix's 
Dijf.  <y  Hit.  Calculus  234  If  we  wished  to  have  a  descending 
series  with  respect  to  x,  we  must  give  the  proposed  differ¬ 
ential  the  form  [etc.].  1822  Shelley  Hellas  350  To  stem  the 
torrent  of  descending  time.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886) 
28  The  establishment  . .  of  an  ascending  and  descending 
order  among  the  facts. 

4.  Falling  in  pitch,  stress,  or  other  physical  quality. 

Descending  rhythm ,  a  rhythm  composed  of  feet  in  which 
the  accented  syllable  is  followed  by  the  unaccented  as  in 
the  trochee,  dactyle,  etc.  Descending  diphthong— i. ailing 
Diththong  q.  v. 

5.  Descending  node  (Astron.)  :  that  node  of  a 
planet’s  orbit  at  which  it  passes  from  north  to  south 
of  the  ecliptic. 

1696  Wiiiston  Th.  Earth  11.  (1722)  188  Its  descending  Node 
was  then  also  in.. due  Position.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl., 
Descending  latitude,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  in  its  return 
from  the  nodes  to  the  equator.  1755  B.  Martin  Mag.  Arts 
fifSc.  n.vii.  159  The  Descending  Node,  marked  thus0.  1868 
Lockyer  Heavens  (ed.  3)  170. 

Hence  Descendingly  adv. 

1614  Sylvester  Du  Bart  as,  Bethulia's  Rescue  iv.  368 
Two  twinkling  Sparks,  Two  sprightfull  Jetty  eyes  .  .’Twixt 
these  two  Suns,  down  from  this  liberal  front,  Descendingly 
ascends  a  pretty  Mount.  1882  Proctor  in  Kucnvlcdge  24 
Mar.  449  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  ..  ruled  by  the 
passage  of  the  sun  over  the  equator  descendingly. 

Descens(e :  see  Descence. 

Descension  (dzsemjbn).  Now  rare.  Forms  : 
4-6  deseen-,  discen-,  dyscen-,  -cio(u)n,  -cyo(u)n, 
-sioun,  -syon,  (6  decension),  6-7  descention, 
(7  desention),  6-  descension.  [a.  OF.  deseen - 
sion  (14th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  descension- cm  going 
down,  n.  of  action  from  descendere  to  Descend.] 

1.  The  action  of  descending ;  going  or  coming 
down,  descent  {lit.  and  fig. .).  Now  rare. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  31  For  she  knewe  no  lower 
descensioun,  Save  onely  dethe.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  261  The  blessed  descensyon  of  his  soule  to  Limbo. 
1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  Eph.  iv.  10  The  descencion  is 
before,  and  the  ascencion  after.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV ,  n. 
ii.  193  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  descension  !  It  was 
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loves  case.  1616  R.  Carpenter  Past.  Charge  54  The  de- 
scension  of  the  holy  Ghost  vpon  the  Apostles.  1652  Peyton 
Catastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  (1731]  16  This  Bishop  maintained 
Christ’s  personal  Descension  into  Hell.  1657  Austen  Fruit 
Trees  1.  101  As  a  Tree  increaseth  by  ascension  of  sap,  so  it 
would  decrease  by  its  descension.  1881  Raymond  Mining 
Gloss .,  Descension-theory ,  the  theory  that  the  material  in 
veins  entered  from  above. 

+  b.  concr .  The  alleged  term  for  a  flight  of 
*  wood  wales  *  (woodpeckers).  Ohs. 

a  1479  in  Caxton  Hors ,  Stupe  <$*  G.  etc.  (1822).  30  A  discen- 
cion  of  wodewalis. 

t  2.  Descent  from  an  ancestor  ;  lineage.  Ohs. 

1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  45  For  more  cler  undur- 
stondynge  Of  this  genealogyal  descencyoun.  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  Ixiv.  86  heading,  The  duke  dyed  without 
heyre,  wherby  the  dyscencion  fell. 

+  3.  A  falling  in  dignity  or  importance ;  a  coming 
down  from  dignity  or  high  station  ;  condescension. 

1609  Middleton  Shirley  Ambass.  Wks.  1886  VIII.  314 
Whatsoever  is  dishonourable  hath  a  base  descention,  and 
sinks  beneath  hell.  1642  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp .  on  Relig.  108 
Wherefore  is  this  descension  from  a  Parliament  to  a  People? 
1692  R.  L’Estrange  Josephus'  Anliq.  vm.  iii.  (1733)  215  To 
treat  them  with  Courtesy  and  Descension. 

t  4.  Old  Client.  =  Descent  i  d.  Ohs . 

J393  Gower  Couf.  II.  86  Forth  with  the  congelation,  Solu¬ 
tion,  discention.  1559  Morwyng  Evonym.  Pref.,  The  oyl 
Capnistrum.  .that  is  destilled  by  descention.  1612  Woodall 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  27°  Descension  is  when  the  essential 
juyee  dissolved  from  the  matter  to  be  distilled,  is  subducted 
and  doth  descend.  1657  in  Phys.  Diet. 

+  5.  Aslron .  The  setting,  or  descent  below  the 
horizon,  of  a  celestial  body.  Right  descension , 
oblique  descension  of  a  celestial  body :  the  degree 
of  the  celestial  equator,  reckoned  from  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  which  sets  with  it  in  a  right,  or 
oblique,  sphere.  Ohs.  (Cf.  Ascension  3.) 

1551  Recorde  Cast .  Knowl.  (1556)  209  In  the  Righte  Sphere 
.  .  the  descensions  or  settinges  vnder  the  Horizont  are  equall 
with  the  Ascensions.  1594  Blundevil  Exere.  in.  1.  xxix. 
(ed.  7)  337, 1  will  proceed  to  the  ascention  and  descention  of 
the  starres,  both  right,  meane,  and  oblique.  1658  Sir  T. 
Browne  Hydriot,  v,  Our  longest  sun  sets  at  right  descen¬ 
sions.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  A stron.  I.  225  There  will  be  no 
rising  or  setting  at  all  by  the  diurnal  Motion,  and  therefore  no 
Ascension  or  Descension  in  this  Sphere.  1876  G.  F.  Chambers 
Astron.  912  Ascension,  oblique  . .  the  converse  word  is  ‘de¬ 
scension  but  it  is  obsolete. 

+  6.  AstroL  The  part  of  the  zodiac  in  which  a 
planet  was  supposed  to  have  least  influence  (opp. 
to  exaltation ).  Ohs . 

<71391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  4  That  he  [the  lord  of  the 
ascendant]  be  nat  in  his  descencioun,  ne  ioigned  with  no 
planete  in  his  discencioun.  15  ..  ‘ Almanak for  the  Year 
1386’,  2  On  \>q  7  syne  fro  exaltacion  of  euerilk  a  planyte, 
in  like  degre  es  made  his  descensyon. 

Descensional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  descension. 

1 727-5 1  Chambers  Cycl .,  Descensional  difference ,  is  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  oblique  descension  of  the 
same  star,  or  point  of  the  heavens,  etc.  1840  Herschkl 
Ess.  (1857)  137  There  must  be  constantly  in  action.. a  dis- 
censional  force  producing  subaqueous  currents.  1882  Nature 
XXVII.  177  The  ascensional  and  descensional  movements 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Descensive  (diae-nsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  descens-,  ppl. 
stem  of  descendcre  :  see  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  descending  (lit.  and  figi) ; 
characterized  by  downward  movement  or  tendency; 
the  opposite  of  ascensive. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Descensoire ,  descensiue,  descending.  1658 
Manton  Exp.  Jude  3  There  is  in  man  a  natural  desire  to  do 
his  posterity  good  ;  love  is  descensive.  1811  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Mag.  XXXI.  425  Either  from  ascensive  or  descen¬ 
sive  opinion.  1882  Owen  in  Longm.  Mag.  I.  68  The  mam¬ 
mals  who  follow  next  after  Bimatia  in  the  descensive  series 
of  mammalian  orders. 

2.  Gram.  Diminishing  the  force ;  cf.  Ascen¬ 
sive  2. 

1854  Ellicott  EJ>.  Gal.  39  Kai  has  also  what  may  be  termed 
a  descensive  force. 

+  Descensory,  sb.  Old  Chcm.  Also  6  dec-, 
disc-,  [ad.  OF.  descensoire,-oir,  med.L.  type descen- 
sdrium,  f.  descensorius  adj. :  see  next. 

(Cf.  *  l’huyle  du  mesme  bois  destille  par  ce  que  les  alche- 
mistes  appellent  descensoir'  of  1555  in  Godefroy.)] 

A  vessel  or  retort  used  for  distillation  ‘  by  de¬ 
scent’:  see  Descent  i  d. 

<■  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Ycom.  Prol.  <5*  T.  239  Sondry  vessels 
maad  of  erj>e  and  glas  Oure  vrinals  and  oure  descensories. 
1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  xiv.  i.  295  Also  their  lamps 
their  urinalles,  discensories,  sublimatories,  alembicks,  viols, 
croslets,  cucurbits,  stillatories,  and  their  fornace  of  calcin¬ 
ation.  1594  Plat  Chem.  Concl.  31  Some  commend  the  dis¬ 
tillation  . .  that  is  performed  by  a  descensorie.  1678  R. 
R[ussell]  Geber  11.  1.  iv.  xii.  112  A  chymical  Descensory. 

+  Desce  nsory,  a.  Old  Chem.  [ad.  L.  des- 
censori-us,  f.  descens ppl.  stem  of  descendcre  to 
Descend:  see  -ory.]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  distillation  by  descent. 

1678  R.  R[ussell]  Geber  v.  iv.  275  The  Descensory  Fur¬ 
nace  is  made  as  before  described.  1684  tr.  Bonct's  Merc. 
Compit .  V.  146  The  specifick  properties  of  Liquors  perish  in 
descensory  distillation. 

Descent  (dfse-nt).  Also  5  dessente,  5-6  dis¬ 
sent,  5-7  discent,  6  discente.  [a.  F.  descente 
(1304  in  Hatzf.),  formed  from  descendre  after 
attente,  vente,  etc.  from  attendre,  vendre,  etc.,  the 
etymological  form  being.  Descence,  -ense.] 


1.  The  action  of  descending  ;  a  going  or  coming 
down  ;  downward  motion  (of  any  kind). 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  28  In  their  discents  and 
fall.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  %  Cr.  v.  ii.  175  Not  the  dreadfull 
spout.  .Shall  dizzie  with  more  clamour  Neptunes  eare  In  his 
discent.  1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  319  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  descent  into  hell  was  not  in  the  ancient  creeds  or 
rules  of  faith.  1698  Keill  Exant.  T/t.  Earth  (1734)  163  The 
great  resistance  they  met  with  in  their  descent  through  the 
Air.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Ncighb.  vii.  (1878;  125, 
I  do  not  think  the  descent  to  Avernus  is  always  easy. 

b.  Ag.  (of  an  immaterial  agent  or  influence). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  1.  319  Lest  fully  the  descente  Of 
scorne  fille  on  himself.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  159  The 
descent  of  a  great  storm  may  make  the  pilot  helpless. 

C.  Corresp.  to  trans.  sense  of  the  verb  (Descend  v.  ii). 

1611  Coryat  Crudities  80  The  descent  of  the  mountaine 
I  found  more  wearysome.  .then  the  ascent.  1748  F.  Smith 
Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  I.  95  The  Sides  high  Marble  Clifts, 
not  difficult  of  Descent.  Mod.  A  new  descent  of  the  Schroff- 
spitze  has  been  effected. 

f  d.  Old  Chem.  A  method  of  distillation  :  see 
quot.  1727.  Obs. 

1655  Culbepper  Riverius  yi.  i.  133  The  Oyl  is  made  of 
Box  cut  in  smal  pieces,  and  then  Distilled  by  descent,  in 
two  Vessels.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Distillation ,  Dis¬ 
tillation  by  descent  is  where  the  fire  is  applied  on  the  top, 
and  all  around  the  vessel,  whose  orifice  is  at  the  bottom ; 
and,  consequently,  the  vapour  not  being  able  to  rise  up¬ 
wards,  it  is  forced  to  precipitate,  and  distil  down  to  the 
bottom. 

e.  Her.  In  descent',  said  of  an  animal  represented 
as  leaping  or  flying  downwards. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II.  s.v.,  A  lion 
in  descent. 

f.  Dynamics.  The  downward  motion  of  a  body 
under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  gravity. 

1700  J.  Craig  in  Philos.  Trans.  Abridg.  IV.  542  ( title'' , 
The  Curve  of  Quickest  Descent.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Descent  of  heavy  Bodies  (in  Philos.)  is  the  tendency  of  them 
to  the  Center  of  the  Earth.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  s.  v., 
Laws  of  the  descent  of  bodies  . .  Line  of  swiftest  Descent, 
is  that  which  a  body  falling  by  the  action  of  gravity,  de¬ 
scribes  in  the  shortest  time  ;  which  is  proved  by  geometri¬ 
cians  to  be  the  cycloid. 

2.  concr.  A  downward  slope,  a  declivity. 

1591  Spenser  Virgil’s  Gnat  77  Spread  themselves  farre 
abroad  through  each  descent.  1611  Bible  Luke  xix.  37  At 
the  descent  of  the  mount  of  Oliues.  1726  Leoni  Alberti's 
Archil.  I.  10/2  If  it  stands  upon  a  Descent.  1887  Bowen 
Virg.  /E  tie  id  vi.  182  Massive  ash-trees  roll  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  down  the  descent. 

b.  A  means  of  descending ;  a  way,  passage,  or 
flight  of  steps  leading  downwards. 

Descent  into  the  Ditch  {Mil.) :  see  quot.  1803. 

1634  Massinger  Very  Woman  iv.  ii,  Fitting  his  chamber 
With  trapdoors  and  descents.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Descent  into  the  Moat  or  Ditch.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)11.  in  144  Descents  by  steps  to  the  river.  1745  Pococke 
Descr.  East  II.  11.  73  There  were  about  fourty  three  degrees 
of  seats,  and  eleven  descents  down  from  the  top  . .  those 
descents  are  made  by  dividing  each  seat  into  two  steps.  1803 
James  Milit.  Diet.  (1810)  s.v.,  Descents  into  the  Ditch  (dcs- 
centes  dans  le  fosse),  cuts  and  excavations  made  by  means  of 
saps  in  the  counterscarp  beneath  the  covert  way  [i.  e.  to 
enable  the  besiegers  to  cross  the  ditch].  1887  Ruskin 
Prazterita  II.  199  The  rampart  walk,  unbroken  except  by 
descents  and  ascents  at  the  gates. 

t  c.  That  to  which  one  descends ;  the  lowest 
part.  Obs.  ( nonce-use .) 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  137  From  th*  extremest  vpward  cf 
thy  head,  To  the  discent  and  dust  below  thy  foote. 

3.  A  sudden  hostile  invasion  or  attack,  esp.  from 
the  sea,  or  from  high  ground :  cf.  Descend  v.  3. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  194  Some  small  peeces  of 
artillery,  to  hinder  their  descent.  1697  Drvden  Virg. 
Georg.  11.  710  He  hears,  but  hears  from  far,  Of  Tumults, 
and  Descents,  and  distant  War.  1698  T.  Frogek  Voy.  26  It 
was  determin’d  to  make  a  Descent  upon  the  Country,  to 
take  the  King  prisoner.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  Introd., 
Argyle  was  threatening  a  descent  upon  Scotland.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  8.  430  A  daring  descent  of  the 
English  forces  upon  Cadiz. 

4.  fig.  A  coming  down  to  a  lower  state  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  fall,  decline,  sinking  ;  progress  downwards 
to  that  which  is  lower  or  subordinate. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  163  Oh,  foul  descent !  that  I,  who 
erst  contended  With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  con- 
straind  Into  a  Beast,  and  mixt  with  bestial  slime,  a  1704 
Locke  (J.\  Observing  such  gradual  and  gentle  descents 
downwards,  in  those  parts  of  the  creation  that  are  beneath 
men.  1889  Spectator  26  Oct.  540  Since  the  descent  to  house¬ 
hold  suffrage. 

b.  A  stage  or  step  downward  in  any  scale ;  a 
degree  below.  ?  Obs. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  42  Her  birth  was  by  manie 
degrees  greater  than  mine,  and  my  woorth  by  manie  discents 
lesse  than  hers.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  410  Infinite  de¬ 
scents  Beneath  what  other  Creatures  are  to  thee.  1728 
Young  Love  Fame  1.  (1757)  84  With  what  a  decent  pride  he 
throws  his  eyes  Above  the  man  by  three  descents  less  wise  ? 

5.  With  reference  to  physical  qualities:  A  fall, 
lowering  (of  the  pitch  of  sound,  temperature,  etc.). 

1581  Mui.caster  Positions  x.  (1887)  58  Their  perorations, 
and  closinges,  with  a  discent,  and  fall  of  the  voice.  .  1836 
Macgillivray  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  i.  24  The  proximity  of 
a  sand  bank  is  indicated  by  a  rapid  descent  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  sea  at  its  surface.  Mod.  A  sudden  descent  of  an 
octave  in  the  melody. 

6.  fa.  The  action  of  proceeding  in  sequence, 
discourse,  or  argument,  to  what  is  subsequent ; 
subsequent  part  or  course ;  succession.  Ohs.  b.  The 
action  of  descending  from  generals  to  particulars. 


c.  Logic.  A11  inference  from  a  proposition  contain¬ 
ing  a  higher  to  one  containing  a  lower  term. 

1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  35  What  also  the  faith  of 
Christendome  was  concerning  the  Minister  of  confirmation 
. .  I  shall  make  evident  in  the  descent  of  this  discourse. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)73/2  These  five,  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  by  con- 
tinul  Descent  succeeding  one  another,  compleat  the  lonick 
Sect. 

7.  The  fact  of  1  descending  ’  or  being  descended 
from  an  ancestor  or  ancestral  stock  ;  lineage. 

<71330  R.  Brunne  C/iron.  (1810)  249  pis  ilk  pre  barons, 
porgh  descent  of  blode,  Haf  right  &  resons  to  pe  coroune. 
1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  230  Which  rightfull  heire  was  by 
descent,  c.  1430  Lydg.  Hors,  S/upe,  <y  G.  9  in  Pol.  Ret.  <y  L. 
Poems  (1866)  15  Cryste  whiche  lynally  doune  came  Be  dissent 
conveyed  the  pedegrewe  Froine  the  patryarke  Abrahame. 
1530  Palsgr.  213/1  Descent  of  lynage,  descente.  is$q  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Fall  R.  Tresilian  v,  By  discent  a  gentleman.  1634 
W.  Tirwhyt  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  123, 1  would  draw  his  descent 
from  Hector,  or  Achilles.  1728  Young  Love  Fame  iii.  (1757) 
104  A  Welch  descent,  which  well-paid  heralds  damn  ;  Or, 
longer  still,  a  Dutchman’s  epigram.  1839  Yeoweli.  Anc. 
Brit .  Ch.  xiii.  (1847)  141  A  chieftain  of  imperial  descent. 
1856  Fhoude  Hist.  Fug.  (1858)  I.  ii.  107  The  descent  in  the 
female  line  was  not  formally  denied. 

b.  transf.  of  animals  and  plants ;  in  Biol,  ex¬ 
tended  to  origination  of  species  ( =  Evolution  6  c). 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  192  Many  Camells 
abound  here  . .  The  Dromodarie  and  it  are  of  one  descent, 
hut  varie  according  to  the  Countrie.  1859  Darwin  Orig. 
Spec.  (1871)  317  O11  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification. 
1871  — {title),  The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  relation 
to  Sex.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  776  Descent  determines  the 
specific  character  of  the  growth.  1884  J.  Fjsice  Evolutionist 
xiv.  366  The  researches  . .  into  the  palaeontology  of  the  horse 
have  established  beyond  question  the  descent  of  the  genus 
cquus  from  a  five-toed  mammal  not  larger  than  a  pig,  and 
somewhat  resembling  a  tapir. 

attrib.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  xi.  388  In  accordance 
with  the  descent-theory,  we  may  infer  that  [etc.]. 

c.  fig.  Derivation  or  origination  from  a  parti¬ 
cular  source. 

c  1530  Remcdie  of  Lone  (R.),  Ransake  yet  we  would..  Of 
this  worde  the  true  orthographic,  The  verie  discent  of  ethi- 
mologie.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <5-  Card.  Pref.  4  Whenever 
I  cannot  fully  discover  the  Rise  and  Descent  of  any  Effect. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  108  Its  visitation  . .  in  the  present  year, 
is  cleducible  from  a  similar  descent. 

'p  8.  a.  A  line  of  descent,  lineage,  race,  stock. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  206  Elizabeth  pe  gent,  fair 
lady  was  sche,  Tuo  sons  of  per  descent,  tuo  doubters  ladies 
fre.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  iii.  (1628)  63  Of  whose  de¬ 
scents  are  since  issued  the  greatest  Princes  at  this  present 
in  Germanie.  1618  Chapman  Hesiod  1.  228  Then  form’d  our 
Father  Jove  a  Third  Descent,  Whose  Age  was  Brazen. 

t  b.  A  descendant  (lit.  and  fig.) ;  also,  descen¬ 
dants  collectively,  offspring,  issue.  Ohs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  23  The  noble  actys  of  the  seyd 
erles  of  Angew  wyth  her  lyne.Tlle  dessentys.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  I.  67  Augusta  of  the  Taurines,  an  ancient  descent 
from  the  Ligurians.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  vi.  22  She  went 
Up  to  the  chamber,  where  the  fair  descent  Of  great  Alcinous 
slept.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  979  Our  descent  .  .Which  must 
be  born  to  certain  woe,  devourd  By  Death  at  last. 

9.  A  stage  in  the  line  of  descent ;  a  generation. 
1513  More  in  Grafton  Chrott.  (1568)  II.  809  Which  house 

..enjoyed  the  same  [crown]  three  discentes.  1593  Bjlson 
Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  7  Euen  twelue  descents  after  the  flood. 
1673  Ray  Jouru.  Low  C.  308  Such  as  can  prove  their 
Gentility  for  three  or  four  Descents.  1765-9  Blackstone 
Comm.  (1793)  252  After  a  breach  of  the  succession  that  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  descents.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  { 1872) 
II.  67  A  lineal  succession  of  four  descents  without  the  least 
opposition. 

10.  Law.  The  passing  of  property  (iu  England 
only  of  real  property)  to  the  heir  or  heirs  without 
disposition  by  w  ill ;  transmission  by  inheritance. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chrott.  (1810)  243  To  haf  pe  scheld  porgh 
heritage  descent,  <  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <y  Lint.  Mon.  ix, 
The  grete  lordis  of  pe  londe,  by  reason  off  nev  Dissentes 
ffallyng  vnto  ham,  by  reason  also  off  mariages,  Purchasses, 
and  oper  titles,  schal  often  tymes  growe  to  be  gretter  than 
thay  be  now.  1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  Prol.,  T  han  if  the 
owner  make  a  true  pee  degre  or  conueyaunce  by  discente 
or  by  purchace  vnto  the  said  landes.  1628  Coke  On  Litt. 
13  b,  Discent  signifieth  when  lands  do  by  right  of  blood  fall 
unto  any  after  the  death  of  his  ancestors.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  I.  303  That  fines  should  be  paid  upon  admittance,  as 
well  upon  alienation  as  descent.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards 
Handy-bk .  Prop.  Law  xxiii.  177  No  real  property  ..  can 
pass  otherwise  than  by  grant  by  deed  . .  or  by  descent  or 
devise,  whereas  mere  personal  property  will  pass  by  delivery 
from  hand  to  hand. 

f  b.  Descent  cast :  transmission  by  inheritance 
actually  effected  (with  special  reference  to  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  an  outstanding  adverse  claim) ;  cf.  Cast  v. 
36.  Obs. 

[a  1626  Bacon  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law  i.  (1636)  3  If  I  make 
a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  in- 
feoffe  over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  a  discent  [be] 
cast.]  a  1845  Stephens  Comment.  Laws  Engl.  (1868)  III. 
518  An  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1833  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27) 
containing,  .the  provisions,  .that  no  descent  cast  or  discon¬ 
tinuance  happening  after  31st  Dec.  1833,  should  toll  or 
defeat  any  right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land. 

c.  Iransf.  and  fig.  Transmission  of  a  title,  dig¬ 
nity,  personal  quality,  etc.  to  heirs  or  to  offspring. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  vii.  (Caxton  1483)61  The  synne  of 
Adam  hath  atteyned  to  men  by  . .  descent  of  kyndely  hery- 
tage.  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  n.  156  His  incorrupted  sceptre 
..  his  sceptre  of  descent,  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  consent  of  men  first  gave  a  sceptre  into  any  one’s 
hand,  that  also  must  direct  its  descent  and  conveyance. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


+  Descentive,  «•  Obs.  rare.  In  6  disc*,  [f. 

prec. +-IVE.]  Descending;  —  Descensive. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Rtuffe  7  The  notable  immunities,  fran¬ 
chises,  priuileges  she  is  endowed  with  . .  by  the  discentiuc 
line  of  Kings  from  the  Conquest. 

Desceptation,  obs.  var.  of  Disceptation. 

tDesce  rcle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  tics-,  decer- 
cler,  f.  ties-,  di-  (De-  I.  6)  +  circle  circle,  hoop. 
The  mod.  repr.  would  be  decircle .]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  its  circle  or  circles. 

To  descercle  a  helm :  cf.  Circle  sb.  10  b. 

1485  Caxton  C/ias.  Gt.  102  Rolland  . .  araught  ntaradas 
vpon  his  helme,  that  he  descerkled  and  departed  it. 

Descern,  Desces,  -ceise,  Descharge,  De- 
scide,  Descipher,  Descition,  obs.  ff.  Discern 
(Decern),  Decease,  Discharge,  Decide,  De¬ 
cipher,  Decision. 

1644  Prynne  &  Walker  Fiennes'  Trial  118  Thesupreame 
Councell  of  the  Realme  to  whose  descition  it  belongeth. 

+  Desci  de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dc-scindcre  or 
di-scindcre  to  divide,  or  dis-cidere  to  cut  in  pieces.] 
To  cut,  indent. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  324  Its  leafs  are  variously 
descided  and  serrated  in  their  circuit. 

Descl-  :  see  Discl-. 

Descloizite  (deklorzsit).  Min.  [named  from 
Descloizeaux,  a  French  mineralogist.]  A  vanadate 
of  lead  and  zinc,  an  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  olive- 
green  colour,  occurring  in  small  crystals  on  a  sili- 
cious  and  ferruginous  gangue  from  South  America 
(Dana). 

Desconfite,  -ure,  obs.  ff.  Discomfit,  -ure. 

Descrial  (diskraral).  [f.  Descry  v.1  +  -al 
II.  5.]  Discovery  of  something  obscure  or  distant. 

1605  Anew.  Discov.  Rom.  Doctr.  1  The  strange  Discriall  of 
this  great  Discouerer. 

DescribabiTity.  [f.  next :  see  -ity.]  Capa¬ 
bility  of  being  described. 

a  1866  J.  Grote  Exam .  Utilit.  Philos,  ii.  (1870)  38  A  defi¬ 
niteness  or  describability  as  to  happiness. 

Describable  (d/skrai-bab’l),  a.  [f.  Describe 
v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  or  admitting  description. 

1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  ix.  (R.\  Keill  lias  reckoned  up,  in 
the  human  body,  four  hundred  and  fourty-six  muscles,  dis- 
sectible  and  describable.  1877  Lady  Brassey  Voy.  Sunbeam 
xv.  (1878)  269  Another  shade,  only  describable  by  the  term 
molten  lava  colour. 

Descri  bble,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  scribble  after  de¬ 
scribe^  trans .  To  scribble  ail  account  of. 

1794  Miss  Gunning  Packet  IV.  275,  I  can,  as  you  find, 
describble  Richard  and  Sarah  Adams ;  but  . .  to  describe 
would  be  absolute  presumption. 

Describe  (diskrorb),  v.  Also  6-7  descry  be, 
discrybe,  8  discribe,  [ad.  L.  desefib-ere  to  copy 
off,  transcribe,  write  down,  write  off,  sketch  off  in 
writing  or  painting,  mark  off,  etc.,  f.  De-  I.  2  + 
sertbere  to  write.  Preceded  in  ME.  use  by  descrive 
(through  OF.),  of  which  describe  may  be  considered 
as  an  assimilation  to  the  orig.  L.  form.  The  spell¬ 
ing  dis-  arose  from  confusion  with  words  having  the 
prefix  des-i  dis- :  see  Des-.] 

1 1.  To  write  down,  set  forth  in  writing  or  in 
written  words  ;  to  transcribe,  copy  out.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.de  W.  1531)  233  So  Peter  Bercharius 
in  bis  dictionary  describeth  it.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653) 
625  Whose  verses  1  will  here  describe  [verses  folloiv\.  1649 
Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  Exhort.  §  12  Christ  our  Lawgiver 
hath  described  all  his  Father’s  will  in  Sanctions  and  Signa¬ 
tures  of  laws. 

+  b.  To  write  down  in  a  register;  to  enrol.  Obs . 

1535  Coverdale  i  Chron.  iv.  41  These  that  are  now  de- 
scrybed  by  name.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  II.  iv.  v.  §  6. 
218  He  was  indeed  gone  into  /Egypt  . .  describing  a  royall 
Army.  <1:1667  Jer.  Taylor  Wlcs.  (1835)  I.  262  (Cent.  Diet.) 
His  name  was  described  in  the  book  of  life. 

f  c.  To  write  down  as  one’s  opinion ;  to  declare, 
state.  Obs.  rare. 

1771  Fletcher  Checks  Wks.  1795  II.  300  Is  it  modest  to 
describe  ecathedra,  that  the  dead  Ephesians  . .  could  not 
work  for  life? 

2.  To  set  forth  in  words,  written  or  spoken,  by 
reference  to  qualities,  recognizable  features,  or  cha¬ 
racteristic  marks;  to  give  a  detailed  or  graphic 
account  of.  (The  ordinary  current  sense.) 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1. 203  As  auncyent  Cronycles 
descryben  it  full  playne.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  i.  144 
Hys  perfayt  state  . .  of  vs  before  descrybyd.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg,  iv.  220  Describe  we  next  the  Nature  of  the 
Bees.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  11.  viii.  173  Discribing  the  rest 
of  his  household-stuff.  1833  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Wedding , 
I  am  ill  at  describing  female  apparel.  1874  Morley  Com¬ 
promise  (1886)  38  He  was  described  for  us  . .  by  a  master 
hand. 

b.  with  complement. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  iii.  (i6ii'I  7  The  institution 
thereof  is  described  as  being  established.  1600  E.  Blount 
tr.  Conest aggio  314  That  the  Hand  was  no  lesse  fortified 
then  had  beene  described  unto  them.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  V.  71  Glanville  describes  a  fine  to  be  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  a  . .  suit.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  23  Pleasures 
as  well  as  opinions  may  be  described  as  good  or  bad. 

3.  To  set  forth  in  delineation  or  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  to  represent,  picture,  portray ;  in  quot. 
1526  fig.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1526  Tindale  Gal.  iii.  1  To  whom  Jesus  Christ  was  de¬ 
scribed  before  the  eyes.  2535  Coverdale  Ezek.  iv.  1  Take 


a  tyle  . .  and  descrybe  vpon  the  cite  off  Ierusalem.  1600 
J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  149  Then  describe  they  certaine 
signes  upon  the  hands  and  forenead.  1620  E.  Blount  Iloree 
Subsec.  352  A  Gladiatore  . .  admirably  described  in  Marble. 
1665  .Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  362  Accept  the  preceed- 
ing  Map  . .  This  describing  India  on  the  other  side  Canges. 
1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  123  We  find  the  Sun  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  appearance  of  a  bright  star. 

f  b.  Of  things :  To  represent  or  stand  for  pic- 
tori  ally.  Obs. 

1643  Vicars  Looking-glass  Malign.  13  The  picture  of  a 
man  in  a  tub  . .  to  describe  a  Roundhead.  1703  Moxon 
Mech.  Exerc.  317  These  twelve  Divisions  are  to  describe 
the  twelve  Hours  of  the  Day.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L. 
§  1 21  A  second  model  . .  to  describe  the  external  form. 

4.  To  delineate,  mark  out  the  form  or  shape  of, 
trace  the  outline  of  (a  geometrical  figure,  etc.) :  a. 
said  of  personal  agents. 

1552  Huloet,  Describe,  circumscribo.  1559  W.  Cunning¬ 
ham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  122  Describe  the  like  arck  from  B  to  A. 
1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  i.  8  A  triangle  . .  set  or  described 
vpon  a  line.  1669  Dryden  Tyrannic  Love  iv.  i,  With  chalk 
I  first  describe  a  circle  here.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  126 
To  measure  and  describe  the  Ground-plot.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  i.  §  15  Describe  arches  of  circles, 
b.  said  of  things. 

1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  55  A  lyne,  moved 
. .  can  but  describe  a  plat  forme  . .  And  a  plat  forme  moved 
. .  describeth  a  Body.  1570-6  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent 
(1826)  239  It  beginneth  to  divide  it  selfe  two  waies,  and.  to 
describ.e  the  lie  of  Thanet.  1821  Craig  Lcct.  Drawing  i.  7 
Representing  objects  by  lines  which  describe  their  contours 
or  dimensions. 

5.  To  form  or  trace  by  motion  ;  to  pass  or  travel 
over  (a  certain  course  or  distance). 

1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  34  The  most  northely 
circle  which  the  Sonne  describeth.  1662  Hobbes  Seven  Probl. 
Wks.  1845  VII.  10  The  arches  are  the  spaces  which  these 
two  motions  describe.  1713  Berkeley  Hylas  <$•  Phil.  i. 
Wks.  1871  I.  281  A  body  that  describes  a  mile  in  an  hour. 
1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  ix.  252  They  describe  parabolic  curves. 
1869  Tyndall  Notes  Led.  Light  29  The  white-hot  particles 
of  carbon  in  a  flame  describe  lines  of  light. 

6.  To  mark  off  or  distribute  into  parts;  to  map 
or  parcel  out.  rare . 

1535  Coverdale  Josh,  xviii.  6  Descrybe  ye  the  londe  in 
seuen  partes  [so  1611  and  R.V. ;  Wyclif,  discryue]. 

f  b.  To  apportion,  assign  under  limits.  [So  in 
Lat.]  Obs.  rare. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  1.  ii,  I  wyll  therfore  kepe  my  penile 
within  the  space  that  is  discribed  to  me. 

Ii  7.  ^Descry  vA  Cf.  Descrive  vA  and  the 
converse  confusion  in  Descry  vA 
1574  Rich  Mere.  <S*  Soldier  H  viij,  Venus  was  first  de¬ 
scribed,  sittynge  in  her  Waggon.  1592  Greene  Tullies  Love 
(1609*  G,  As  soone  as  she  had  discribed  him,  and  for  cer¬ 
tainty  knew  that  it  was  he,  yonder  quoth  she  comes  that 
odde  man  of  Rome.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  IV.  xxii.  185  Over¬ 
night  we  described  this  Wharf.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  567, 
I  describ’d  his  way  Bent  all  on  speed,  and  markt  his  Aerie 
Cate.  1782  Gibbon  Decl.  #  F.  xlvii.  (1792)  VIII.  312  The 
smallest  blemish  has  not  been  described  by.  .jealous,  .eyes, 
lienee  Described ppl.  a. 

1552  Huloet,  Described,  circumscriptus.  2703  Moxon 
Mech.  Exerc.  196  Their  described  width.  1865  Tylor  Early 
Hist.  Man.  iv.  64  In  the  described  position  of  the  three 
relations  of  speech. 

Describee  (d/’skrehb**).  [f.  Describe  v .  + 
-ee.]  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  described. 

1830  Disraeli  in  Home  Letters  (1885^  50  Description  is 
always  a  bore,  both  to  the  describer  and  to  the  describee. 
2885  Punch  23  May  243/2  Describee  is  a  happy  specimen 
of  a  whole  series  of  words  much  required  in  our  language. 

Descrrbeless,  a .  nonce-wd.  [f.  Describe  v. 
+  -less.]  Incapable  of  description,  indescribable. 
a  1850  W.  Thom  in  D.  Jerrold's  Shilling  Mag .,  Come, 
though  no  verdure  on  your  describeless  and  ruined  limbs. 

Describent  (d/skrorbent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
descrlbentem ,  pr.  pple.  of  describer e  to  Describe.] 
A.  adj.  i  Describing,  marking  out  by  its  motion  ’ 
(Ash  1775).  B.  sb.  Geom.  A  point,  line,  or  sur¬ 
face,  producing  by  its  motion  a  line,  surface,  or 
solid ;  a  generatrix. 

1704  in  J.  Harris  Lex .  Tec hn. 

Describer  (d/skrorbo.i).  [f.  Describe  v.  + 
-ER  k]  One  who  describes,  or  gives  a  description. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  18  (R.)  The  descry  hers  of  yfc  primatiue 
church,  Egesippus  and  Eusebius.  1603  Knolles  Hist. 
Turks  (1638)  2  Pomponius  Mela  the  describer  of  the  world. 
1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  ii.  (1840)47  Our  wise  describers 
of  the  magic  of  the  ancients.  1878  Bayne  Purit.  Rev.  v. 
160  The  historical  describer  has  always  to  regret  that  he 
must  show  events  not.  .simultaneously,  .but  in  succession. 

Describing  (diskrsrbiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  De¬ 
scribe  ZJ.+-1NG  k]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Describe; 
description. 

*559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  120  By  the  makinge 
and  describyng  of  this  onely  Mappe.  1581  Sidney  Apol. 
Poctrie  (Arb.)  22  Their  passionate  describing  of  passions. 
1817  Cobbett  Taking  Leave  9  Greater  powers  of  describing. 

Describing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.] 
That  describes ;  descriptive. 

2581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetric  (Arb.)  29  The  right  describing 
note  to  know  a  Poet  by.  1599  Thynne  Animadv.  (1865)  66 
This  describinge  definitione. 

Descrier  (d/skiSroj).  Also  7  descryer.  [f. 
Descry  vP  +  -er.1]  One  who  descries,  or  dis¬ 
covers. 

2599-1623  MiNsheu  Span.  Did .  A  Descrier,  Descubridor. 
2624  T.  Adams  Devil's  Batvjuet  58  Foxes  . .  if  they  bee 


seene  stealing  the  Grapes,  fall  a  biting  their  descryers  by 
the  shinnes.  1647  Crash  aw  Poems  120  The  glad  descryer 
shall  not  miss  To  taste  the  nectar  of  a  kiss  From  Venus’ 
lips. 

Descri  pt,  ppl .  a.  [ad.  L.  descript-ns}  pa. 
pple.  of  de  sertbere  to  Describe.]  Desciibed. 
Also  f  a.  Properly  arianged  (  =  L.  descriptus)  (but 
perh.,  in  quot.  1665,  for  L.  discriptus  divided, 
apportioned),  b.  Inscribed,  engraved,  chased  (not 
a  L.  sense  \  B.  as  sb.  (see  quot.  1 73 1  )• 

2665  J.  Webb  Stonc-Heng  (1725)  219  They  commixt  set 
Forms,  and  descript  Orders  in  one  and  the  same  Temple. 
1732  Bailey  vol.  II,  Descripts  (with  Botanic  Writers^  such 
plants  as  are  described.  2775  Ash,  Dcscript ,  described.  1820 
Southey  Wesley  II.  260  Sectarians  of  every  kind,  descript 
and  non  descript.  2863  P.  S.  Worsley  Poems  $  Transl.  8 
Two  huge  valves,  embossed  with  graven  gold,  and  descript 
with  all  Which  earth  and  heaven.  .Foster  in  wave  or  field. 

Description  (d/skripjan).  Also  4-6  de- 
discryp-,  discrip-,  -cion,  -cioun,  -cyon, 
-cyoun,  -tyon,  -tyowne,  -sion,  etc.  [a.  F.  de¬ 
scription, 1  in  OF.  also  -cripcion,  -crition,  - crisiou , 
ad.  L.  descriplion-cin,  n.  of  action  from  describcre 
(ppl.  stem  dcscript-')  to  Describe.  (See  there  as 
to  the  spelling  dis-.)~\  The  action  of  describing ; 
the  result  or  |  roduct  of  this  action. 

+  1.  The  action  of  writing  down;  inscription. 
Obs.  rare. 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxv.  231  Vnder  the  descrip- 
cion  and  writing  of  the  name  of  Englond  and  of  Fraunce. 

+  b.  Writing  down  in  a  register,  enrolment. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  I.  316  Syryne.  .bigan  to  make  J?is 
discripcion.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  Joab  gave 
the  number  of  the  description  of  the  people  to  the  king. 

2.  The  action  of  setting  forth  in  words  by  men¬ 
tioning  recognizable  features  or  characteristic 
marks  ;  verbal  representation  or  portraiture. 

c  2380  Wyclif  Last  Age  of  Chirche  26  pis  also  [lie]  schewip 
openly  hi  discripcioun  of  tyme.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 

I.  29  (Matz.)  With  descripcioun  of  pe  lasse  world.  2447 
Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  13  If  the  crafth  of  descrypcyoun 

1  cowde  as  weel  forge  . .  As  cowde  Boyce.  1559  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  6  Geographic  is  the.  .discriptioun 
of  the  face,  and  picture  of  th1  earth.  2606  Shaks.  Ant.  $  Cl. 

II.  ii.  203  For  her  owne  person,  It  beggerd  all  discription. 
1806  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Tristia  Wks.  1812  V.  335  Descrip¬ 
tion  on  your  pencil  waits.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I. 

2  Writers  . .  gifted  with  strong  imaginations,  are  masters  of 
description. 

b.  (with  pi.)  A  statement  which  describes,  sets 
forth,  or  portrays ;  a  graphic  or  detailed  account 
of  a  person,  thing,  scene,  etc. 

2340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  8875  Yhit  wille  I  imagyn. .  Ffor 
to  gyf  it  a  descripcion.  c  2470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  1911 
Thai  send  . .  The  discriptioune  Off  him  tane  thar.  2553  1'. 
Wilson  Rhet.  95  A  description  or  an  evident  declaration  of 
a  thyng  as  though  we  sawe  Ii  even  now  doen.  2676  Ray 
Corr.  (1848)122  Clusius  . .  had  . .  better  descriptions  of  them 
[species  of  birds].  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  186  Poly¬ 
bius  . .  takes  notice  of  Vesuvius,  in  his  description  of  Italy. 
1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  108  An  old  man  answer¬ 
ing  the  description  of  Humphrey.  1878  Morley  Carlyle 
Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  198  The  more  correct  description  of  what 
has  happened. 

c.  Logic.  (See  quots.) 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  193  A  description  is  a  sentence 
which  setteth  out  a  thing,  even  by  other  arguments.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  143  ?  3  Descriptions,  .are  definitions 
of  a  more  lax  and  fanciful  kind.  2843  Mill  Logic  1.  viii. 
§  5  The  $econd  kind  of  imperfect  definition,  in  which  the 
name  of  a  class  is  defined  by  . .  attributes  which  are  not 
included  in  its  connotation  . .  has  been  termed  Description. 

3.  The  combination  of  qualities  or  features  that 
marks  out  or  serves  to  describe  a  particular  class. 
Hence,  b.  A  sort,  species,  kind,  or  variety,  capable 
of  being  so  described. 

[c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  21  Shapen  in  maner.  .of  a  lop 
webbe  aftur  the  olde  descripcioun.  2535  Coverdale  Ezek- 
xliii.  11  The  commynge  in,  the  goinge  out,  all  the  maner  and 
descripcion  therof.J  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  111.  ii.  303  Pay 
him  sixe  thousand.  .Before  a  friend  of  this  description  Shall 
lose  a  haire.  1864  D.  G.  M  itch  ell  Sev.  St  or.  306  The 
man  must  be  a  roue  of  the  worst  description. 

b.  2781  T.  Gilbert  Relief  Poor  6  That  all  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  poor  Persons  should  be  sent  thither.  1785  Paley 
Pol.  Philos,  (ed.  8.)  I.  303  The  invitation,  or  voluntary 
admission,  of  impure  thoughts  . .  falls  within  the  same  de¬ 
scription.  1844  Mrs.  Houston  Yacht  Voy.  Texas  II.  278 
The  Volante.  .is  a  description  of  vehicle,  peculiar,  .to  Cuba. 

A  4.  Pictorial  representation ;  a  picture,  painting. 
Obs.  rare. 

1620  E.  Blount  Horx  Subsec.  366  The  high  Altar  is  set 
out  by  Michael  Angeloes  curious  description  of  the  day  of 
Iudgement.  a  1646  J.  Gregory  PostJiuma  257  (T.)  The 
description  is.  .of  the  earth  and  water  both  together,  and  it 
is  done  by  circles. 

5.  Geom.  a.  The  ‘describing’  of  a  geometrical 
figure  :  see  Describe  v.  4  ?  Obs. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  cj/i  Whence  may  he 
deduced  the  description  of  a  Rectangle  Triangle  in  a  Circle. 
2752  Chambers  Cycl.t  Description ,  in  geometry. 

b.  Tracing  out  or  passing  over  a  certain  course 
or  distance. 

1706  W.  Jones  Syn.  Palmar.  Mathescos  294  The  Times., 
of  Description  shall  be  as  the  Square  Roots  of  the  Altitudes 
.  .of  the  Cones.  2728  Pemberton  Newton's  Philos.  91  The 
time  taken  up  in  the  description  of  the  arch  EF.  2858 
Herschel  Astron.  §  490  Equable  description  of  areas  is 
itself  the  essential  criterion  of  a  continual  direction  of  the 
acting  force  towards  the  centre. 
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DESECRATED. 


Hence  Descri'ptionate  a.,  characterized  by  de¬ 
scription,  descriptive.  Descri'ptionist,  one  who 
professes  to  give  a  description.  Descri’ptionless 

a.,  without  or  beyond  description. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  164  Sutable  descriptionate 
politures.  1817  Examiner  211/2  A  mere  connoisseur  and 
descriptionist.  1838  Fraser's  Mag .  XVII.  31  These  loco¬ 
motive  descriptionists.  .and  thirty  mile  an  hour  travelling 
penmen.  1852  Ibid.  XLVI.  454  That  broiling  and  dusty, 
but  beautiful  and  quite  descriptionless  road. 

Descriptive  (d/skri’ptiv),  a.  [ad.  (late)  L. 
descriptiv-us  containing  a  description,  f.  descript-, 
ppl.  stem  of  dcscribere  :  see  -ive.  Cf.  F.  descript  if.} 
Having  the  quality  or  function  of  describing ; 
serving  to  describe ;  characterized  by  description. 

'751  J  ohnson  Rambler  No.  94  pi  The  sound  of  some 
emphatical  and  descriptive  words.  1820  Hazlitt  Led. 
Dram.  Lit.  14 1  They  are  lyrical  and  descriptive  poets  of 
the  first  order.  1882  A.  W.  Ward  Dick  efts  i.  18  A  de¬ 
scriptive  power  that  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  nothing.  Mod. 
A  handbook  of  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

b.  const,  of. 

1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  176  Circumstances  descrip¬ 
tive  of  similar  connections.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr .  71 
A  name  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  construction. 

Hence  Descriptively  adv .,  DescrPptiveness. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  183  The  Allegany,  .has  been 
descriptively  called  the  back  bone  of  the  United  States. 
1834  (?•  Rev.  L.  296  Represented  with .  .lively  and  attractive 
descriptiveness.  1870  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  i.  1  The 
term  ‘stood'  descriptively  represents  their  obstinacy. 

+  Descri’ptory,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  descript-,  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  dcscribere  :  see  -ory.]  =prec. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  23  Epistles  meerely 
Descriptorie.  Ibid.  24  A  letter  Descriptorie,  wherein  is 
particularly  described  an  ancient  Citie. 

t  Descrive,  v.  Ohs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms:  3-9 
descrive,  3-5  disereve,  4-5  dyscreve,  4  de- 
seryfe,  5-6  dyscryve,  discryve,  -ive,  desoryve. 
[a.  OF.  descriv-re  (13th  c.),  later  descrire,  full 
stem  descriv-  (mod.F.  d tier  ire,  dticriv-)  =  Pr.  des- 
criure,  Cat.  descriuer,  It.  descrivere L.  dcscribere. 
In  the  course  of  the  16th  c.  gradually  superseded 
(exc.  in  Sc.)  by  the  latinized  form  Describe. 

Descrive  was  in  ME.  reduced  to  descrie  (Descry  vN),  and 
thus  confused  in  form,  and  sometimes  in  sense  with  Descry 
7\l  Hence  descrive  also  occurs  as  a  form  of  the  latter.] 

1.  To  write  down,  inscribe  ;  to  write  out,  tran¬ 
scribe. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xlix.  16  Lo  !  in  myn  hondis  I  haue  dis- 
criued  thee.  14. .  Circumcision  in  Tundale's  Vis.  90  Thys 
name  which  may  not  be  dyscreved.  c  1450  Lydg.  Compl. 
Loveres  Life  xxviii,  To  discryve  and  write  at  the  fulle  The 
woful  compleynt.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  284/1  Mathewe 
and  Luke  descryue  not  the  generacion  of  Marye  but  of 
Joseph. 

b.  To  write  down  in  a  register,  enrol;  cf.  Vulg . 
Luke  ii.  1  ut  describeretur  universus  orbis. 

1297  [see  Descriving  vbl.  $£.].  1382  Wyclif  Num.  xi.  26 

There  dwelten  forsothe  in  the  tentis  two  men.  .for  and  thei 
weren  discryued  [Vulg.  descript i  fnerant ;  1611  and  they 
were  of  them  that  were  written"!,  —  Luke  ii.  1  That  al  the 
world  schulde  be  discryued.  £1460  Fortescue  Ads,  <$• 
Lim.  Mon.  xvi.  (1714)  120  Theyr  secund  Emperor,  com- 
aundyd  al  the  World  to  be  discrivyd  | v.r.  (1885)  149  dis- 
cribed.] 

2.  =  Describe  v.  2. 

a  1225  After.  R.  10  pus  seint  lame  descriueS  religiun  & 
ordre.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  318  f>ei  ben  }>es 
}?at  Ysay  discryve}?  }>at  }?ei  seien  good  is  yvel.  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  865,  I  wot  not  what  of  hir  nose  I  shal  descryve ;  So 
faire  hath  no  woinman  alyve.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech. 
(1884)  45  It  is  expedient  to  descrive  quha  is  ane  heretyk. 
1671  True  Non-conf  134  Which  we  finde  descrived  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  1785  Burns  To  IV. 
Simpson  xvi,  Let  me  fair  Nature’s  face  descrive.  1858  M. 
Porteous  ‘ S outer  Johnny ’  15  Hamely  chiels..Wha 
Tammy’s  haunts  can  weel  descrive. 

absol.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  120  So  as  these  olde  wise 
men  Descrive. 

3.  a.  To  represent  pictorially  or  by  delineation ; 
also  absol.  b.  To  draw  geometrically  (figures, 
etc.),  c.  To  trace  out  or  pass  over  (a  definite 
course).  Cf.  Describe  v.  3-6. 

<71391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  17  The  plate  vnder  thi  Riet  is 
descriued  with  3  [principal]  cerclis.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C. 
xxi.  214  Ho  cou|?e  kyndeliche  with  colour  discriue,  Yf  alle 
}>e  worlde  were  whit.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vm. 
xi.  (1495)  317  Epiciclis  is  a  lytyll  cercle  that  a  planete  dis- 
cryueth.  1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus ,  Abacus .  .a  counting 
table  such  as.  .Astronomers  descriue  their  figures  in. 

d.  To  map  out,  set  forth  the  boundaries  of. 

(But  also  often  including  the  general  sense  2.) 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  7  pat  in  stories  mete}?  and 
discryue}?  all  }?e  worlde  wyde.  1480  Caxton  Dcscr.  Brit. 
20  Kyng  william  conquerour  made  alle  these,  .shires  to  be 
descreued  and  moten.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821) 
I.  p.  xlvi,  We  will  discrive  the  samin  [the  Ilis]  in  maner  and 
forme  as  followis. 

H  4.  =  Descry  v.*  [Cf.  etymol.  note  above.] 

<7x340  Cursor  AL  6544  (Fairf.)  For  to  discriue  [7 >.r.  to  se] 
}?aire  cursed  dede.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  03  penne 
mette  pis  man..ar  heraudes  of  armes  hadden  cfescreued 
lordes.  <7 1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxiii.  84  (Harl.  MS.)  No  man 
cowde  discryve  whe}?er  of  hem  shuld  be  Emperour.  1551 
Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  50  Also  flyinge  he  shoulde 
be  discriued  by  the  roundyng  of  his  heade. 

Hence  Descrived  ppl.  a. 

c  X449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  xvii.  248  Bi  the  now  discriued  and 
tau3t  maner.  Ibid.  408  The.  .bifore  descryued  tymes. 


t  Describing,  vbl.  sb.  Ohs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ing  L] 
Describing ;  description. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  60  pis  August  . .  let  make  a  descriu- 
yng,  pat  y  mad  nas  neuer  er.  1382  Wyclif  Luke  ii.  2  This 
;  firste  disctyuyng  was  maad  of  Cyryne.  i486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans 
E  iva,  The  discreuyng  of  a  Bucke.  1530  Palsgr.  165  Blasdn , 
a  blasyng  or  discryvyng  of  ons  armes.  1792  Burns  Aula 
I  Rob  Morris  v,  How  past  descriving  had  then  been  my 
bliss. 

Descry  (d/skroi*),  v J  Forms:  4  discryghe, 
4-6  discrye,  5  dyscry(e,  6  descrye,  6-7  descrie, 
discrie,  4-  descry,  [app.  a.  OF.  descrier  to  cry, 
publish,  decry,  f.  des-,  de-,  L.  Dis-  +  crier  to  cry. 

The  sense-development  is  not  altogether  clear;  it  was  per¬ 
haps  in  some  respect  influenced  by  the  reduction  of  Descrive 
to  descry  (see  next),  and  consequent  confusion  of  the  two 
words  :  cf.  Descrive  v.  4,  also  Describe  v.  7.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  the  verbs  the  word 
belongs :  thus 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  138  For  astronomye  and  nygremauncye 
No  couthe  ther  non  so  muche  discryghe.] 

I.  To  cry  out,  declare,  make  known,  bewray. 

+  1.  trans.  To  cry  out,  proclaim,  announce,  as 
a  herald.  Ohs.  rare. 

[Cf.  quot.  1377  in  Descrive  v.  4.]  a  1440  Sir  Eglam. 
1178  Harowdes  of  armes  than  they  wente,  For  to  dyscrye 
thys  turnayment  In  eche  londys  3ende. 

t  2.  To  announce,  declare  ;  to  make  known,  dis¬ 
close,  reveal  :  a.  of  persons,  b.  of  things.  Ohs. 

a.  C1460  Toiuneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  203  My  name  to  you 
wille  I  descry.  1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  xxv.  3  Thy 
right  waies  unto  me,  Lord,  descrye.  1621  Burton  Anat . 
Mel.  1.  ii.  1.  i,  At  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Her¬ 
cules  yielded.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  290/2 
Diogenes,  thou  . .  Who  to  content  the  ready  way  To  fol¬ 
lowing  Ages  didst  descry. 

b.  c  1430  Freemasonry  323  Hyt  [the  seventhe  poynt]  dys- 
cryeth  wel  opunly,  Thou  schal  not  by  thy  maystres  wyf  ly. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  34  Whose  sober  lookes  her  wisedome 
well  descride.  a  1592  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  II.  200  This 
light,  .doth  not  only  descry  itself,  but  all  other  things  round 
about  it.  1635  Cowley  Davideis  iv.  231  A  thoughtful  Eye 
That  more  of  Care  than  Passion  did  descry.  1639  Drumm. 
of  Hawtii.  Earn.  Epistles  Wks.  (1711)  140  His  cheeks  scarce 
with  a  small  down  descrying  his  sex. 

+  c.  With  a  sense  of  injurious  revelation:  To 
disclose  what  is  to  be  kept  secret ;  to  betray,  be¬ 
wray  ;  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of.  Obs . 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  7136  (Trim)  pat  was  a  greet  folye  hir 
lordes  [i.  e.  Samson’s]  counsel  to  discrye.  ?  c  1475  Sqr.  lowe 
Degre  no  Thy  counsay  1  shall  i  never  dyscry.  1596  Nashe 
Saffron  Walden  131  That  he  be  not  descride  by  his  alleadg- 
ing  of  Authors.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  90  Hee  had  like  to 
have  descried  them  [his  parents]  with  his  wrawling.  1614 
Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  509  In  notorious  burglaries,  oft- 
times  there  is  . .  a  weapon  left  behinde,  which  descrieth  the 
authors.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  11,  His  purple  robe  he 
[Alectus]  had  thrown  aside  lest  it  should  descry  him. 

II.  To  cry  out  against,  cry  clown,  decry. 

1 3.  To  shout  a  war-cry  upon,  challenge  to  fight ; 

=  Ascnv  v.  1  b. 

c  1400  Rowland  $  O.  273  No  kyng  in  Cristyante  Dare., 
discrye  hym  ther  with  steven.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng. 
cxcvii.  175  The  gentil  knyghtes  fledden  and  the  vileyns 
egrely  hem  discryed  and  grad  an  high  ‘  yelde  yow  traytours  !  ’ 
f  4.  To  denounce,  disparage  ;  =  Decry  v.  2.  Obs . 

<7 1400  York  Manual  (Surtees)  p.  xvi,  We  curse  and  descry 
.  .all  thos  that  thys  illys  hase  done.  1677  Gilpin  Dxmonol. 
(1867)  407  They  contemn  and  descry  those,  as  ignorant  of 
divine  mysteries. 

F  5.  To  cry  down,  depreciate  (coin)  ;  =  Decry. 
1638  Sir  R.  Cotton  Abstr.  Rec.  Tower  23  The  descrying 
of  the  Coyne, 

III.  To  get  sight  of,  discover,  examine. 

6.  To  catch  sight  of,  esp.  from  a  distance,  as  the 
scout  or  watchman  who  is  ready  to  announce  the 
enemy’s  approach  ;  to  espy. 

C1340  Gaw.  4*  Gr.  Knt.  81  pe  comlokest  [lady]  to  discrye. 
c  1430  Sir  Tryam.  1053,  Xii  fosters  dyscryed  hym  then, 
That  were  kepars  of  that  fee.  1569  Stocker  tr.  Died.  Sic. 
in.  viii.  1 14  He  might  descry  a  mightie  and  terrible  Nauie 
.  .sayling  towards  the  citie.  1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson 
Sch,  Shaks.  (1878)  190  The  English  sentinels  do  keep  good 
watch  ;  If  they  descry  us  all  our  labour’s  lost.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  hi.  38  In  some  woodland  height  descrying  A  serpent 
huge.  1868  Q.  Victoria  Life  Highl.  39  To  meet  Albert, 
whom  I  descried  coming  towards  us.  1877  Black  Green 
Past,  xxxiii.  (1878)  267  At  intervals  we  descried  a  maple. 

7.  To  discover  by  observation ;  to  find  out,  de¬ 
tect  ;  to  perceive,  observe,  see. 

<7 1430  Syr  Tryam.  783  Hors  and  man  felle  downe..And 
sone  he  was  dyscryed.  1581  J.  Bell  II addon'' s  Answ. 
Osor.  491  b,  There  is  no  man  . .  that  will  not  easily  descry  . . 
want  of  Judgement,  .in  you.  1659  Hammond  Oft  Ps.  xxxiv. 
Paraphr.  18 1  Being  by  them  descryed  to  be  David.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  290  To  descry  new  Lands,  Rivers  or  Moun¬ 
tains  in  her  spotty  Globe.  1797  Southey  Ballad K.  Charle- 
mam  1  All  but  the  Monarch  could  plainly  descry  From 
whence  came  her  white  and  her  red.  1812  J.  Wilson  Isle 
of  Palms  11.  582  He  can  descry  That  she  is  not  afraid. 
1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xvi.  249  The  bounds  which 
separated  that  school  from  Romanism  were  very  difficult 
to  descry. 

absol.  1670  Narborough  Jrnl.  in  Acc.  Se v.  Late  Voy. 
(1711)  33,  I  could  not  see  any  sign  of  People,  .but  still  Hills 
and  Vallies  as  far  as  we  could  descry. 

fb.  intr.  To  discern,  discriminate.  Obs.  rare. 

1633  P-  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  vm.  viii.  108  Pure  Essence, 
who  hast  made  a  stone  descrie  'Twixt  natures  hid. 
t  8.  trans.  To  investigate,  spy  out,  explore.  Obs. 
1596  Drayton  Legends  iii.  175  He  had  iudicially  descryde 
The  cause.  1611  Bible  Judg.  i.  23  The  house  of  Ioseph  • 


sent  to  descry  Bethel.  1742  Shf.nstone  Schoolmistress  143 
Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry. 

F  Descry*,  vf  Obs.  [app.  a  variant  of  descryve, 
Descrive  v.,  partly  perh.  originating  in  the  later 
form  of  the  Fr.  infinitive  descri-re ,  and  pres.  t. 
descri,  - cris ,  -evil;  but  mainly  due  to  confusion  in 
Eng.  of  descrive  and  descry  vb.1]  =  Descrive, 

Describe. 

<*1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  ( Rolls)  9747  Some  of  his 
pewes  y  wil  descrye.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 41  In  the 
thyrd  parte  ar  discryed  Cuthbert  mirakyls.  X572  Bossewell 
Armorie  11. 63  b,  This  Serpente  I  haue  descried,  as  wringled 
into  a  wreathe.  1613  Wither  Sat.,  Occasion ,  He  ..de¬ 
scries  Elenchi,  full  of  subtile  falacies. 

absol.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6546  Cuthbert  pai 
chese  as  bede  descryse.  1571  Damon  <$•  Pithias  Prol.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  12  A  thing  once  done  indeed,  as  histories 
do  descry. 

+  Descry,  discry,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  De.scry  v.<] 

1.  Cry,  war-cry  ;  =  Ascry  sb. 

<71400  Rowland  #  O.  1476 ‘Mount  Joye’was  thaire  dis¬ 
crye. 

2.  Discovery  of  that  which  is  distant  or  obscure ; 
perception  from  a  distance. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi.  217  The  maine  descry  Stands  on 
the  hourely  thought.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  x.  i.  (1632) 
1253  Without  danger  of  descry. 

Descrying,  vbl.  sb.[  [f.  Descry  zl1]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Descry  1  ;  perception  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  discovery  ;  also  alt  rib. 

i577~87  Holinshed  II ist.  Scot.  (R.),Vpon  the  first  descrieng 
of  the  enimies  approach,  a  1729  S.  Clarke  Serm.  I.  cxiii. 
(R.),  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  as  through  a 
descrying-glass. 

t  Descrying,  vbl.  sb.2  Description,  enrol¬ 
ment,  etc. :  see  Descry  v.2 

c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  20  pis  discry  ing  was  first  made 
vnder  Cirinus.  1:1440  Tramp.  Tarv.  119  Descrynge,  de- 
scriptio. 

Descure,  var.  discure ,  obs.  f.  Discover  v. 
Desdaine,  -dayn,  -deigne,  obs.  ff.  Disdain. 
Dese,  obs.  form  of  Dais. 

Deseas(e,  obs.  form  of  Disease. 
t  De’Secate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  L.  deseedre  to 
cut  off  or  away,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  seedre  to  cut.  (The 
regular  form  is  Desect  ;  but  in  L.  deseedtio  for 
desectio  is  in  Cassiodorus.]  trans.  To  cut  off,  cut 
away ;  to  cut  free  from  eqjanglement  or  obstruction. 
Hence  Defecated ///.  a. 

1623  Cockeram,  Desecate,  to  mow  or  cut  off.  1651  Reliq. 
IVotton.  334  So  as  the  Soul  hath  a  freer  and  more  desecated 
operation.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
So  +  Desecation.  Obs. 

1623  Cockeram,  Desecation ,  mowing  or  cutting  off. 

Desece,  -es(e,  -esse,  -eyce,  obs.  ff.  Decease, 
Disease. 

Desecrate  (de's/krr't),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  stem 
of  con-secrate.  In  L.  deseerdre  or  desaerdre  meant 
to  consecrate,  dedicate.  OF.  had  dcs-sacrer  (1 les- 
=  L.  dis-)  still  in  Cotgr.  (161 1)  ‘  to  profane,  violate, 
unhallow —  It.  dissacrare  ‘to  unconsecrate,  un¬ 
hallow’  (Florio) ;  these  may  have  suggested  the 
formation  of  the  English  word.] 
trans.  To  take  away  its  consecrated  or  sacred 
character  from  (anything) ;  to  treat  as  not  sacred 
or  hallowed  ;  to  profane. 

a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1687  I.  xv.  213  If  we  do  venture 
to  swear,  .upon  any  slight  or  vain,  .occasion,  we  then  dese¬ 
crate  Swearing,  and  are  guilty  of  profaning  a  most  sacred 
Ordinance.  [Not  in  Phillips,  Cocker,  Kersey.]  1675  [see 
Desecrating  ppl.  a.].  1721  Bailey,  Desecrate ,  to  defile  or 

unhallow.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  I.  vi.  416  What  Licinia 
had  dedicated  . .  could  not  be  considered  as  sacred  :  so 
that  the  Senate  injoined  the  Prsetor  to  see  it  desecrated  and 
to  efface  whatever  had  been  inscribed  upon  it.  1776  Horne 
Oh  Ps.  lxxiv.  (R.)  When  the  soul  sinks  under  a  temptation, 
the  dwelling-place  of  God’s  name  is  desecrated  to  the 
ground.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (ed.  2)  III.  xxi. 
333  More  plausibly  even  might  we  desecrate  Sunday,  i860 
Pusey  Alin.  Profit.  204  The.  .vessels  of  the  Temple,  .were 
desecrated  by  being  employed  in  idol-worship. 

b.  To  divert  from  a  sacred  to  a  profane  pur¬ 
pose  ;  to  dedicate  or  devote  to  something  evil. 

1825  Black  iv.  Mag,  XVIII.  156  With  a  libation  of  un¬ 
mixed  water.. did  he  devote  us  to  the  infernal  gods— or  . . 
desecrate  us  to  the  Furies.  1849  Sir  J.  Stephen  Eccl.  Biog. 
(1850)  I.  312  Particular  spots  ..  were  desecrated  to  Satan. 
i860  Pusey  Alin.  Proph.  76  Desecrating  to  false  worship  the 
place  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  revelation  of  the 
true  God. 

c.  To  dismiss  or  degrade  from  holy  orders. 
arch . 

1674  Blount  Glossogr.,  Desecrate,  to  discharge  of  his 
orders,  to  degrade.  1676 in  Coles,  c  1800  W.  Tooke  Russia 
(W.),  The  [Russian]  clergy  can  not  suffer  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  without  being  previously  desecrated. 

De’secrate,  ppl.  a.  rare.  =  Desecrated. 

1873  Browning  Red.  Cott.  Nt.-cap  934  Than  that  her 
dignity  be  desecrate  By  neighbourhood  of  vulgar  table. 

Desecrated  (de's/krc'tecl),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  + 
-ed.]  Deprived  of  its  sacred  character;  treated 
as  unhallowed,  profaned. 

a  1711  Ken  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IT.  68  Thou,  O 
most  holy,  dost  detest  A  desecrated  Breast.  1833  L.  Ritchie 
Wand,  by  Loire  48  The  desecrated  temple  forms  the  stables 
and  coach-houses. 

Deseerater,  var.  of  Desecrator. 


DESECRATING. 


DESERT. 


Desecrating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Desecrate  v.  + 
-ing  2.]  That  desecrates  or  deprives  of  sacredness. 

1675  L.  Addison  State  of  Jews  190  (T.)  The  desecrating 
hands  of  the  enemy.  1862  Trench  Poems ,  Visit  to  Tus- 
citlum  100  The  rude  touch  of  desecrating  time. 

Desecration  (des/kr^Jon).  [n.  of  action  from 
Desecrate  :  see  -ation.]  The  action  of  desecrat¬ 
ing,  deprivation  of  sacred  or  hallowed  character, 
profanation  ;  also,  desecrated  condition. 

a  1717  T.  Parnell  Life  Zoilns  (T.),  They  sentenced  him 
[Zoilus]  to  suffer  by  fire,  as  the  due  reward  of  his  desecra¬ 
tions.  1727  Bailey  vol.  1 1,  Desecration ,  an  unhallowing,  a 
profaning.  1779  in  Brand  Iiist.  Newcastle  (1789*  II.  124 
note.  The  oratory  . .  has  be  n  . .  shut  up  to  preserve  it  from 
future  desecrations,  a  1808  Bp.  Porteus  Profan.  Lord's 
Day  ( R.  >,  Various  profanations  of  the  sabbath  ..  threaten 
a  gradual  desecration  of  that  holy  day.  1858  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  xiii.  99  The  desecration  of  the  abbey  chapels. 
1870  Emerson Soc.  <$•  Solit Domestic  Life  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
55  Does  the  consecration  of  Sunday  confess  the  desecration 
of  the  entire  week? 

Desecrative  (de-s^kr^tiv),  a .  [f.  Desecrate 

+  -ive.]  Calculated  or  tending  to  desecrate  or 
deprive  of  sacred  character. 

a  1861  Mrs.  Browning  Lett.  R.  H.  Horne  (18 77)  I.  ii.  18 
[Is]  the  union  between  tragedy  and  the  gas-lights  ..  less 
desecrative  of  the  Divine  theory  ?  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 

IX.  xx.  iv.  71  Merchants’  Bills  were  a  sacred  thing,  in  spite 
of  Bamberg  and  desecrative  individualities. 

Desecrator  (de*s*krFltD.i).  Also  -er  [agent-n. 
from  Desecrate  :  see  -or,  -er.]  One  who  dese¬ 
crates  or  profanes. 

1879  Morley  Burke  vii.  131  The  desecrators  of  the  church 
and  the  monarchy  of  France.  1882  Harper  s  Mag.  LXV. 
74  Man,  the  desecrater  of  the  forest  temples.  1884  Non- 
conf.  <$•  Indefi.  27  Mar.  300/3  Desecrators  of  the  Sabbath. 

+  Dese  ct,  v.  Obs~  °  [f.  L.  desect ppL  stem 
of  desecare  lo  cut  away  or  off,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  sec  are  to 
cut.]  trans.  To  cut  away,  cut  down. 

1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alfli.,  Descd,  cut  away  from  any 
thing. 

t  Dese*ction.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  de  section- em, 
n.  of  action  from  desecare  :  see  prec.]  The  action 
of  cutting  off  or  cutting  down. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Desection ,  a  cutting  down.  1663 
F.  Hawkins  Youth's  Behav.  102  Desection ,  a  mowing  or 
cutting  off. 

Desederabill,  var.  Desiderable  Obs. 
Desegmentation  (d^segmenfifijan).  Biol. 
[f.  De-  II.  1  +  Segment.]  The  process  of  reducing 
the  number  of  segments  by  the  union  or  coalescence 
of  several  of  these  into  one,  as  in  the  carapace  of 
a  lobster,  cranium  of  a  vertebrate,  etc.  ;  the  fact  or 
condition  of  being  thus  united. 

1878  Bell  Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Anat.  228  A  number  of 
metameres  may  be  united  to  form  larger  segments  . . 
This  state  of  things  results  in  a  desegmentation  of  the 
body. 

Dese’gmented,  ppl.  a .  Biol.  [f.  as  prec.] 
Having  the  number  of  segments  reduced  by  coale¬ 
scence  ;  formed  into  one  by  coalescence  of  segments. 
Deseite,  Deseive,  obs.  ff.  Deceit,  Deceive. 
Desembogue,  Deseminate,  obs.  ff.  Disem¬ 
bogue,  Disseminate. 

Desemiticize,  Desentimentalize,  -ed :  see 
De-  II.  1. 

Desend,desention,obs.  ff.  Descend,  -cension. 
Desere  (n,  Deserite,  obs.  ff.  Disheir  v.,  Dis¬ 
herit. 

Desert  (d/z5ut),  sbA  Forms:  4-  desert,  3-6 
deserte,  4  desserte,  4-5  decertfe,  dissert,  6 
dyserte,  6-7  desart.  [a.  OF.  desert  masc.,  de¬ 
serte ,  desserte  fern.,  derivs.  of  deservir ,  desservir  to 
Deserve.  The  Fr.  words  are  analogous  to  descent , 
descent ey  etc.,  and  belong  to  an  obs.  pa.  pple.  desert 
of  deservir ,  repr.  late  L.  -servit-um  for  - servit-nm .] 

1.  Deserving;  thebecoming  worthy  of  recompense, 

i.  e.  of  reward  or  punishment,  according  to  the 
good  or  ill  of  character  or  conduct ;  worthiness  of 
recompense,  merit  or  demerit. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  253  Vor  ]>e  so)>uast  God.  .De]?e  after 
oure  deserte.  c  1325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  A.  594  f>ou  quytez 
vchon  as  hys  desserte.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  E  vij  b, 
God  rewarded  eche  of  them  after  their  deserte  and  meryte. 
a  1541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  168  Such  sauce  as  they  have 
served  To  me  without  desart.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  1.  75 
./Egisthus  past  his  fate,  and  had  desert  To  warrant  our  in¬ 
fliction.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple^  Sighs  3-  Grones  i,  O  do 
not  use  me  After  my  sinnes  !  look  not  on  my  desert.  1752 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  193  f  1  Some  will  always  mistake 
the  degree  of  their  own  desert.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  v.  66 
What  constitutes  desert  ?  . .  a  person  is  understood  to  de¬ 
serve  good  if  he  does  right,  evil  if  he  does  wrong. 

b.  In  a  good  sense  :  Meritoriousness,  excellence, 
worth. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  111.  pr.  vi.  78  It  semep  pat  gentilesse 
be  a  maner  preysynge  \>at  come]?  of  decert  of  auncestres. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  473  For  ]>e  childes  hye  desert, 
God  shewed  meruaile  in  apert.  1590  Marlowe  2 nd  PI.  Tarn- 
burl.  v.  iii,  If  you  retain  desert  of  holiness.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  iii.  vi.  §  3  The  Crown  ..  due  to  him,  no  less  by 
desert  then  descent.  1704  Addison  Poems ,  Campaign , 
On  the  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise.  1798  Trans.  Soc. 
Encourag.  Arts  XVI.  353,  I  visited  him  as  a  man  of  desert. 
1840  Macaulay  Clive  Ess.  (1854)  538/1  Ordinary  criminal 
justice  knows  nothing  of  set-off.  The  greatest  desert 
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cannot  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  a  charge  of  the  slightest 
transgression, 
c.  personified. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  lxvi,  To  behold  desert  a  begger  borna 
And  needie  Nothing  trimd  in  iollitie.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pot. 
<$•  Mor.  38  To  hinder  Desert  from  any  place  of  eminencie. 
1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xii.  (1878)  234  Desert 
may  not  touch  His  shoe-tie. 

2.  An  action  or  quality  that  deserves  its  appro¬ 
priate  recompense ;  that  in  conduct  or  character 
which  claims  reward  or  deserves  punishment. 
Usually  in  pi.  (often  =1.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  1218  (1267)  If  thi  grace  passe 
alle  oure  desertis.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  154  He  mote..Se 
the  desertes  of  his  men.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par. 
2  Cor.  51  As  every  mans  deseartes  have  been,  .such  shall  his 
rewardes  be.  1555  Watreman  Fardle  of  Facions  1.  v.  56 
Punisshing  thoflendour  vnder  his  desertes.  1606  Holland 
Siteton.  42  That  neither  himselfe  nor  the  olde  beaten  soldiers 
might  be  rewarded  according  to  their  desarts.  1782  Cowper 
Lett.  6  Mar.,  The  characters  of  great  men,  which  are  always 
mysterious  while  they  live  . .  sooner  or  later  receive  the 
wages  of  fame  or  infamy  according  to  their  true  deserts. 
1861  Mill  Utilit.  v.  92  To  do  to  each  according  to  his 
deserts. 

b.  A  good  deed  or  quality ;  a  worthy  or  meri¬ 
torious  action  ;  a  merit.  ?  Obs. 

[c  1374CHAUCER.&W//.  11.  pr.  vii.  56  0rdoon  goode  decertes 
to  profit  of  ]>e  comune.]  1563  Homilies  11.  Rogation  Week  1. 
(1859)472  Alwaies  to  render  him  thanks,  .for  his  deserts  unto 
us.  1657  J*  Smith  Myst.  Rhct .  143  It.. serves  for  Amplifi¬ 
cation,  when,  after  a  great  crime,  or  desert,  exclaimed  upon 
or  extolled,  it  gives  a  moral  note. 

3.  That  which  is  deserved  ;  a  due  reward  or  re¬ 
compense,  whether  good  or  evil.  Often  in  phr.  to 
get ,  have,  meet  with  one  s  deserts. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  293  Mede  and  mercede.  .hope 
men  demen  A  desert  for  som  doynge.  1483  Caxton  G.  de 
la  Tour  F  vij,  For  god  gyueth  to  euery  one  the  deserte  of 
his  meryte.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Hnon  lix.  204,  I  shall 
nother  ete  nor  drynke  tyll  thou  hast  thy  dysert.  1599 
Warning  Faire  IVom.  11.  1508  Upon  a  pillory  . .  that  al  the 
world  may  see,  A  just  desert  for  such  impiety.  1663  Butler 
Hud.  1.  ii.  40  But  give  to  each  his  due  desart.  1758  S. 
Hayward  Serm.  i.  10  This  is  the  proper  desert  of  Sin.  1756 
Burke  Vind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  1842  I.  18  Whether  the  greatest 
villain  breathing  shall  meet  his  deserts.  1853  C.  Bronte 
Villettex  li.  (1876)  474,  I  think  I  deserved  strong  reproof; 
hut  when  have  we  our  deserts?  1882  Ouida  Maremma  I. 
41  ‘  He  has  got  his  deserts  said  Joconda. 

Desert  (de’zait),  sbf  Forms  :  3-  desert ; 
also  3  deserd,  diserd,  4  dissert,  desarte,  dezert, 
4-5  disert,  5  dysert,  5-6  deserte,  5-9  desart 
(which  was  the  regularly  accepted  spelling  of  the 
18th  century),  [a.  OF.  desert  (12th  c.  in  Little), 
ad.  eccl.  L.  desertum  (Vulgate,  etc.),  absol.  use  of 
neuter  of  deserf  ns  adj.,  abandoned,  deserted,  left 
waste  :  see  Desert  a.] 

1.  An  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  tract  of  coun¬ 
try;  a  wilderness:  a.  now  conceived  as  a  desolate, 
barren  region,  waterless  and  treeless,  and  with  but 
scanty  growth  of  herbage ; — e.  g.  the  Desert  of 
Sahara ,  Desert  of  the  Wanderings,  etc. 

^1225  Ancr.  R.  220  I5e  desert,  .he  lette  ham  bolien  wo 
inouh.  c  1250  Gen.  Ex.  2770  Moyses  was. .  In  oe  deserd 
depe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5840  (Gbtt.)  Lat  mi  folk  a-parte 
Pass,  to  worschip  me  in  desarte  [v.  rr.  desert,  dishert]. 
Ibid.  6533  (Gbtt.)  Quen  [moyses]  was  comen  into  dissert. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  of  A  If  once  (1889)  2  He  doubted  to  be 
robbed  within  the  desertys  of  Arabe.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  65  Barren  Mountaynes,  Sand  and  salty  Desarts.  1691 
Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  94  More  parched  than  the  Desarts  of 
Libya.  1768  Boswell  Corsica  ii.  (ed.  2)  117  [tr.  Tacitus] 
Where  they  make  a  desart,  they  call  it  peace.  1771 
Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  12  Sept.,  She  fluttered,  and 
flattered,  but  all  was  preaching  to  the  desert.  1815  Ei.phin- 
stone  Acc.  Canbul  (1842)  I.  Introd.  25  He  could  live  in  his 
desart  and  hunt  his  deer.  1823  Byron  Island.  11.  viii.  note , 
The  ‘  ship  of  the  desert’  is  the  Oriental  figure  for  the  camel 
or  dromedary.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  <$•  Pal.  i.  (1858)  64  The 
Desert,  .a  wild  waste  of  pebbly  soil. 

j-  b.  formerly  applied  more  widely  to  any  wild, 
uninhabited  region,  including  forest-land.  Obs. 

1398  T  reyisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  li.  (1495)  486  Places  of 
wodes  and  mountayns  that  ben  not  sowen  ben  callyd  de¬ 
sertes.  r’1511  1  st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  33/1  In 
our  lande  is  also  a  grete  deserte  or  forest.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  V.  L.  11.  vii.  no  In  this  desert  inaccessible,  Vnder  the 
shade  of  melancholly  boughes.  1643  Denham  Cooper's  II. 
186  Cities  in  desarts,  Woods  in  Cities  plants.  1834  Medwin 
Angler  in  Wales  I.  69  Moors  covered  with  whinberry 
bushes.  .A  more  uninteresting  desert  cannot  be  conceived. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  748  To  roam  the  howling  desart  of 
the  Main.  1813  Byron  Giaour  958  The  leafless  desert  of 
the  mind.  1827  Southey  Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  752  What 
in  monastic  language  is  called  a  desert  ;  by  which  term  an 
establishment  is  designated  where  those  brethren  whose 
piety  flies  the  highest  pitch  may  at  once  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  eremite  and  the  discipline  of  the  coenobite  life. 
1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  243  The  middle  age  between 
himself  and  the  polytheism  of  the  Empire  was  a  parched 
desert  to  him. 

1 3.  abstractly.  Desert  or  deserted  condition  ; 
desolation.  Obs. 

c  1450  Merlin  59  He  was  in  a  waste  contree  full  of  diserte. 
1523  Ld.  Berners  Froips.  I.  cclxxxiv.  424  The  distructyon 
and  conquest  of  the  cytie  of  Lymoges,  and  how  it  was  left 
clene  voyde  as  a  towne  of  desert. 

+  4.  An  alleged  name  for  a  covey  of  lapwings. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Desserte  of  Lapwyngs.  1688 
in  R.  Holme  Armoury. 


5.  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  desert-air,  -bird,  -circle, 
-dweller,  -pelican,  -ranger,  -troop  ;  b.  locative  and 
instrumental,  as  desert-bred,  ■ locked ,  -wearied  adjs. ; 
c.  similative,  as  desert-world,  desert-like,  -looking 
adjs. ;  also  desert-chough,  a  bird  of  the  genus 
Podoces,  family  Coruidx,  found  in  the  desert  regions 
of  Central  Asia ;  desert-falcon,  a  species  of  falcon 
inhabiting  deserts  and  prairies,  a  member  of  the 
subgenus  Gcnnxa,  allied  to  the  peregrines  ;  desert- 
rod,  a  genus  of  labiate  plants  [Ere  most  achy  s)  from 
the  Caucasus  [Treas.  Pot.);  desert-ship,  ‘ship  of 
the  desert’,  the  camel  or  dromedary;  desert-snake, 
a  serpent  of  the  family  Psammophidx,  a  sand-snake; 
and  in  various  specific  names  of  plants  and  animals, 
as  desert-lark,  -mouse,  -willow. 

I75°  Gray  Elegy  xiv,  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  *desert 
air.  1813  Byron  Giaour  950  The  ^desert-bird  Whose  beak 
unlocks  her  bosom’s  stream  To  still  her  famish’d  nestlings’ 
scream.  1862  M.  L.  Whately  Ragged  Life  Egypt  x.  (186^) 
88  It  [is]  hard  for  any  who  are  not  *desert-bred  to  find  their 
way.  1879  Dowden  Southey  vii.  193  The  ^desert-circle 
girded  by  the  sky.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  111.  iv,  The 
^desert-dweller  met  his  path.  1883  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon 
Cumming  in  19 th  Cent.  Aug.  302  ^Desert-larks,  wheat-ears, 
and  other  . .  birds  do  their  best  to  diminish  the  locusts. 
1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  441  In  the  *Desart-like 
wildernes.  1872  Baker  Nile  Tribut.  xxii.  384  These 
*desert-locked  and  remote  countries.  1844  Mem.  Babylonian 
P'cess.  II.  121  A  sandy  ^desert-looking  tract.  1845  Mrs. 
Norton  Child  of  Islands  (1846  )  113  A  ^desert-pelican  whose 
heart’s  best  blood  Oozed  in  slow  drops.  1822  J.  Montgomery 
Hymn ,  *  Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed''  iv,  Arabia’s *desert- 
ranger  To  Him  shall  bow  the  knee.  1824  Byron  Def. 
Trans.  1.  i.  116  The  . .  patient  swiftness  of  the  ^desert-ship, 
The  helmless  dromedary  !  a  1845  Hood  An  Open  Question 
xiv,  That  desert-ship  the  camel  of  the  East.  1821  Shelley 
Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  352  The  brackish  cup  Drained  by  a 
*desert-troop.  1827  Keble  Chr.  V.  2nd  Sund.  after  Easter, 
The  *desert-wearied  tribes.  1833  Rock  Hierurg.  (1892)  I. 
182  Pilgrimage  through  this  *desert-world. 

Desert,  obs.  form  of  Dessert  sb. 

Desert  (de'zsjt),  a.  Also  4-6  deserte,  6-8 
desart.  [ME.  desert  a.  OF.  desert ,  mod.F.  de- 
(nth  c.)  =  Pr.  and  Cat.  desert ,  Sp.  desierto , 
It.  deserio  L.  desert-us  abandoned,  forsaken,  left 
or  lying  waste,  pa.  pple.  of  deserere  to  sever  con¬ 
nexion  with,  leave,  forsake,  abandon,  etc.  :  in  later 
use  treated  as  an  attributive  use  of  Desert  sb.'1, 
and  stressed  desert ;  but  the  earlier  stress  is  found 
archaically  in  18- 19th  c.  in  sense  1.] 

1.  Deserted,  forsaken,  abandoned,  arch. 

Sometimes  as  pa.  pple.  :  cf.  Desert  v.  4. 

1480  Caxton  Chr  on.  Eng.  ccxxvi.  233  Wyde  clothes  des- 
tytut  and  desert  from  al  old  honeste  and  good  vsage.  1540 
Hyrde  tr.  Vives ’  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  Mvj,  Noemy 
had  beene  a  widow  and  desert  in  deede.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Poet.  Misc.,  Elisa  11.  iv,  Her  desert  self  and  now  cold  Lord 
lamenting.  1774  S.  W esley  in  Westm.  Mag.  II.  654  When . . 
lies  desert  the  monuinented  clay.  1792  S.  Rogfrs  Pleas. 
Mem.  1.  69  As  through  the  gardens  desert  paths  I  rove. 
1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  1.  254  In  that  wan  place  desert 
of  hope  and  fear. 

2.  Uninhabited,  unpeopled,  desolate,  lonely. 

(In  mod.  usage  this  sense  and  3  are  freq.  combined.) 

1297  R.  Glouc.  232  ]?e  decyples  . .  Byleuede  in  a  wylder- 

nesse..J>at  me  clepu]?  nou  Glastynbury,  ]>at  desert  was  po. 
a  1340  Hamlole  Psalter  Cant.  514  He  fand  him  in  land 
deserte.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  ii.  9  This  lie  Geaunts 
whylom  inhabyt. .  Nowe  beynge  deserte.  1577  B.  Googe 
Hercsbach's  Husb.  iii,  (1586)  127  They  seeke  the  secretest 
and  desartest  places  that  may  be.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg.  1.  94  When  Deucalion  hurl’d  His  Mother’s  Entrails 
on  the  desart  World.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  85  P2 
Fallen  asleep  in  a  desart  wood.  1856  Bryant  Poems ,  To  a 
Waterfowl  iv,  The  desert  and  illimitable  air. 

3.  Uncultivated  and  unproductive,  barren,  waste  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  desert. 

*393  Gower  Conf  III.  158  Prodegalite. . is  the  moder  of 
pouerte,  Wherof  the  londes  ben  deserte.  c  1460  Fortkscue 
Abs.  Sp  Lint.  Mon.  xiii,  The  contre.  .was  tho  almost  diserte 
ffor  lakke  off  tillers.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  52  The 
Countrey.. is  desart,  sterile  and  full  of  loose  sand.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  147  A  thirsty  Train  That  long 
have  travell’d  thro’  a  Desart  Plain.  1716  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Zr/1.  lo  C'  less  of  Mar  17  Nov.,  The  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  is  the  most  desert  of  any  I  have  seen  in  Germany. 
1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VI.  li.  243  A  cross-road  leading  over 
a  desert  arid  tract. 

4.  Jig.  Dry,  uninteresting,  rare. 

1674  Milton  Hist.  Mosc.  Pref.  (1851)  470  To  save  the 
Reader  a  far  longer  travail  of  wandring  through  so  many 
desert  Authors. 

Desert  (d/z5ut),  v.  [a.  mod.F.  decider  to 
abandon,  in  OF.  to  make  desert,  leave  desert,  = 
Pr.  and  Sp.  dcsertar ,  It.  desertare  4  to  make  desart 
or  desolate *  (Florio),  late  L.  desertare  (Du  Cange), 
freq.  of  deserere  to  abandon.] 

1.  trans.  To  abandon,  forsake,  relinquish,  give 
up  (a  thing)  ;  to  depart  from  (a  place  or  position). 

1603  in  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scott.  11.  xiii.  365  He  . .  was 
resoluit  to  obey  God  calling  him  thairto,  and  to  leave  and 
desert  the  said  school.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxx.  175 
He  that  deserteth  the  Means,  deserteth  the  Ends.  1715-20 
Pope  Iliad  xiv.  488  His  slacken’d  hand  deserts  the  lance 
it  bore.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  392  The  languid  eye,  the 
cheek  Deserted  of  its  bloom,  c  1790  Willock  Voy.  250 
We  resolved  to  run  every  risk  rather  than  desert  her  [a 
ship].  1798  H.  Skrine  Two  Tours  Wales  6  Here  desert¬ 
ing  its  banks,  we  climbed  the  hills.  1875  Jowktt  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  8  Here  ..  Plato  seems  prepared  to  desert  his 
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ancient  ground.  1879  Lubbock  Set.  Lect .  ii.  36  Such  a  plant 
would  soon  be  deserted. 

2.  To  forsake  (a  person,  institution,  cause,  etc. 
having  moral  or  legal  claims  upon  one)  ;  spec,  of 
a  soldier  or  sailor:  To  quit  without  permission, 
run  away  from  (the  service,  his  colours,  ship,  post 
of  duty,  commander,  or  comrades). 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  (1843)  44/1  His  affection  to 
the  church  so  notorious,  that  he  never  deserted  it.  1654  tr. 
Martini's  Conq.  China  182  Kiangus  seeing  himself  deserted 
of  the  Tartars,  .returned  to  the  City.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Voy.  E.  Ind.  277  The  Dutch  that  sometimes  desert  us,  and  go 
over  to  the  King  of  Candi.  <71790  Willock  Voy.  175  The 
Christian  merchants  ..  totally  deserted  him.  1791  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  xii,  The  offence  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  by  deserting  your  post.  1891  Sir  H.  C.  Lopes  in 
Law  Times'  Rep.  LXV.  603/1  A  husband  deserts  his  wife 
if  he  wilfully  absents  himself  from  her  society,  in  spite  of 
her  wish. 

b.  To  abandon  or  give  up  to  something,  arch. 

1658  J.  Webb  tr.  Cleopatra  VIII.  ii.  53  The  Princesse 

..deserted  her  soul  to  the  most  violent  effects  of  Passion. 
1673  Milton  True  Relig.  Wks.  (1847)  563/2  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  God  would  desert  such  painful  and  zealous 
labourers  . .  to  damnable  errours.  1812  Landor  Count 
Julian  Wks.  1846  II.  508  Gracious  God  !  Desert  me  to  my 
sufferings,  but  sustain  My  faith  in  Thee  ! 

c.  Of  powers  or  faculties  :  To  fail  so  as  to 
disappoint  the  needs  or  expectations  of. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  563  Wisdom,  .deserts  thee  not. 
1748  A  nson's  Voy.  11.  x.  (ed.  41  322  The  infallibility  of  the 
Holy  Father  had.  .deserted  him.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 

I.  260  In  the  presence  of  Socrates,  his  thoughts  seem  to 
desert  him. 

f  d.  To  fall  short  of  (a  standard).  Obs .  rare. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  91  The  Quicksilver,  .will  not 
much  desert  nor  surmount  the  determinate  height.. of  29 
inches 

3.  intr.  (or  absol.)  To  forsake  one's  duty,  one’s 
post,  or  one’s  party  ;  esp.  of  a  soldier  or  sailor : 
To  quit  or  run  away  from  the  service  in  violation 
of  oath  or  allegiance. 

1689  Jrnl.  Ho.  Lords ,  The  Lords  Spiritual .  .who  Deserted 
(not  Protested)  against  the  Vote  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
1693  W.  Freke  Art  0/  War  v.  247  Hannibal  finding  his 
Souldiers  desert.  1792  Gentl .  Mag.  LX II.  1.  561  The  fourth 
regiment  . .  deserted  in  a  body  with  their  Colonel  at  their 
head.  1802-3  tr.  Pallas'  Trav.  (1812)  II.  299  The  Kozaks. . 
deserted  to  the  Turks.  1840  Thirlwall  GreeceVIl.  lvii.  230 
He  deserted  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 

4.  Sc.  Law.  a.  trans.  (with  pa.  pple.  in  6  desert.) 
To  relinquish  altogether,  or  to  put  off  for  the 
time  (a  suit  or  1  diet  ’)  ;  to  prorogue  (Parliament), 
b.  intr.  To  cease  to  have  legal  force,  become 
inoperative. 

1539  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  V  (1814)  353  (Jam.)  That  this  present 
parliament  proceide  . .  quhill  it  pleiss  the  kingis  grace  that 
the  samin  be  desert.  1569  Diurn.  Occurr.  (1833)  152  Thair 
foir  that  the  saidis  lettres  sould  desert  in  thameselff.  1752 

J.  Louthian  Fortn  of  Process  (ed.  2)  251  For  deserting  a 
Diet,  or  assoilzieing  a  Pannel.  1773  Erskine  Inst.  iv.  (Jam.', 
If  any  of  the  executions  appear  informal,  the  court  deserts 
the  diet.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scotl.  s.v.  Desertion , 
To  desert  the  diet  simpliciter . .  will  . .  put  a  stop  to  all 
further  proceedings. 

Hence  Dese’rting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1646  J.  Whitaker  Uzziah  23  His  just  deserting  of  them. 
1700  Dryden  Palam.  $  Arc.  in.  411  Bought  senates  and 
deserting  troops  are  mine.  1883  Times  27  Aug.  3/6  Colonel 
Rubalcaba.  .almost  single-handed,  had  pursued  his  desert¬ 
ing  regiment. 

Deserted  (d/za-ited),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Desert  v.  + 
-ed.]  Forsaken,  abandoned,  left  desolate. 

1629  J.  Maxwell  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  413  The  deserted 
Villages.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  922  Thy  deserted  host. 
1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  107  p8  The  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  deserted  infants.  1769  Goldsmith  ( title )  The 
Deserted  Village  :  a  Poem.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
212  The  deserted  hamlets  were  then  set  on  fire. 

Dese  rteduess.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Deserted 
condition,  forlorn  desolation. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  219  The  . .  unexpected  deserted¬ 
ness  . .  of  this  romantic  city.  1866  Alger  Solit.  Nat.  <5* 
Man  11.  37  True  desertedness  and  its  pangs. 

Deserter  (dftautar).  Also  7  desertor,  -our. 
[f.  Desert  v.  +  -er1  ;  after  F.  diserteur,  L.  desertor 
one  who  forsakes,  abandons,  or  deserts,  agent-noun 
from  descrere  to  leave,  forsake.] 

1.  One  who  forsakes  or  abandons  a  person,  place, 
or  cause  ;  usually  with  implied  breach  of  duty  or 
allegiance.  Const,  of. 

1635  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  80  A  base  Desertour 
of  my  Mother  Church.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  91 
Streight  to  their  ancient  Cells  . .  The  reconcil'd  Deserters 
will  repair.  1769  Junius  Lett .  xv.  64  A  submissive  admin¬ 
istration  . .  collected  from  the  deserters  of  all  parties.  1885 
Act  a 8-9  Viet.  c.  60  §  15  The  extradition  of  offenders  (includ¬ 
ing  deserters  of  wives  and  children). 

2.  esp.  A  soldier  or  seaman  who  quits  the  service 
without  permission,  in  violation  of  oath  or  alle¬ 
giance. 

1667  Decay  Clir .  Piety  iii.  §  7.  219  We  are  the  same  de- 
sertors  whether  we  stay  in  our  own  camp,  or  run  over  to 
the  enemy’s.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  91  These 
we  immediately  hung  up  ..  as  it  is  the  constant  custom, 
which  the  Dutch  observe  whenever  they  catch  any  of  their 
Deserters.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  II.  165  Deserters 
of  different  ranks  came  in  from  Cabul. 

at t rib.  1871  Daily  News  13  Jan.,  The  deserter  officers. 
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Desertful  (dizautful),  a.1  ?  Obs.  [f.  Desert 
sb.]  +  -ful.]  Of  great  desert ;  meritorious,  deserv¬ 
ing.  Const,  of. 

1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut.  Ixxxiv.  518  To  she  we  that 
God  is  beholden  to  vs,  that  our  workes  are  desertfull.  1621 
Fletcher  Wild-Goose  Chase  v.  vi,  Till  I  be  more  desertful 
in  your  eye.  1638  Ford  Lady's  Trial  iv.  i,  Therein  He  shews 
himself  desertful  of  his  happiness. 

•f  Dese  rtfal,  a.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Desert  sb.2 
-f-FUL.]  Desert,  desolate. 

1601  Chester  Loues  Mart.  21  Enuie,  go  packe  thee.  .To 
some  desertfull  plaine  or  Wildernesse. 

Desert  fully,  adv.  [f.  Desertful  a.1  +  -ly.] 
By  desert,  deservingly,  rightfully. 

1598  M un day  &  Chettlf.  Down/.  Earl  Huntington  11.  ii. 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  132  As  Lacy  lies,  Desertfully,  for 
pride  and  treason  stabb’d.  1619  T hue's  Storehouse  58/2  ( L.), 
Aristotle  (and  very  desertfully)  calleth  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Massilians  oligarchia.  1625  Modell  Wit  62  Wherefore 
desertfully.  .a  fault  of  diuers  conditions  . .  ought  not  to  bee 
censured  with  one  and  the  same  punishment. 

Desertion  (d/zaujan).  Also  7  dissertion. 
[a.  F.  desertio7i  (1414  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  desertidn- 
em ,  n.  of  action  from  deserere  to  forsake,  abandon, 
f.  De-  I.  2  +  serere  to  join.] 

1.  The  action  of  deserting,  forsaking,  or  abandon¬ 
ing,  esp.  a  person  or  thing  that  has  moral  or  legal 
claims  to  the  deserter’s  support ;  sometimes  simply, 
abandonment  of  or  departure  from  a  place. 

1591  W.  Perkins  (title),  Spiritual  Desertions,  seruing  to 
Terrifie  all  Drowsie  Protestants.  1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Con- 
tempi.,  N.  T.  iv.  vi,  Season,  and  sea,  and  wind,  and  their 
Master’s  desertion, had  agreed  to  render  themperfectly  miser¬ 
able.  1651  Davenant  Gondibert  11.  in.  lxiv,  These  scorn  the 
Courts  dissertion  of  their  age.  1671  Milton  Samson  632 
S  woonings  of  despair,  And  sense  of  H  eaven's  desertion.  1683 
Brit.  Spec.  178  After  the  Desertion  of  this  Island  by  the 
Romans.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  170  ir  13  Mingled  his 
assurances  of  protection  . .  with  threats  of  total  desertion. 
1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xxviii.  278  A  desertion  of  the 
coast  and  a  trial  of  the  open  water.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
I.  341  He  is  certain  that  desertion  of  his  duty  is  an  evil. 

2.  Jaw.  The  wilful  abandonment  of  an  employ¬ 
ment  or  of  duty,  in  violation  of  a  legal  or  moral 
obligation  ;  esp.  such  abandonment  of  the  military 
or  naval  service.  Also,  wilful  abandonment  of  the 
conjugal  society,  without  reasonable  cause,  on  the 
part  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  Introd.  18  In  case  of  Death,  Sick¬ 
ness  or  Desertion  of  any  of  the  above  Officers.  1811  Wel¬ 
lington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  VIII.  292  They  have  nearly  put  a 
stop  to  desertion  from  the  enemy's  ranks.  1840  Thirlwall 
Greece  VII.  lvii.  231  Ranks  thinned  by  frequent  desertions. 
1891  Sir  H.  C.  Lopes  in  Law  Times'  Rep.  LXV.  603/1 
To  constitute  desertion  the  parties  must  be  living  together 
as  man  and  wife  when  the  desertion  takes  place. 

3.  Sc.  Law.  Desertion  of  the  diet-.  Abandonment 
of  proceedings  on  the  libel  in  virtue  of  which  the 
panel  has  been  brought  into  court ;  which  may  be 
simpliciter ,  altogether,  or  pro  loco  et  tempore ,  tem¬ 
porarily.  See  Desert  v.  4. 

1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scotl.  281/1  The  effect  of  such 
a  [simpliciter]  desertion  of  the  diet  is  declared  to  be,  that 
the  panel  shall  be  for  ever  free  of  all  challenge  or  question 
touching  that  offence. 

4.  Deserted  condition  ;  desertedness. 

175I  Johnson  Rambler  No.  174  p  13,  I  was  convinced,  by 
a  total  desertion,  of  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct.  1821 
Southey  Vis.  Judgem.  iii,  That  long  drear  dream  of  deser¬ 
tion.  1876  Farrar  Marlb.  Serrn.  vi.  51  The  College  build¬ 
ings  will  be  almost  melancholy  in  their  desertion  and  silence. 

J  b.  Theol.  ‘  Spiritual  despondency ;  a  sense  of 
the  dereliction  of  God  ’  (Johnson).  Obs. 

a  1716  South  (J.),  The  spiritual  agonies  of  a  soul  under 
desertion. 

+  Desertive  (dzzsutiv),  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De¬ 
sert  sb. 1  +-IVE.]  Meritorious,  worthy. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  124  Master  Bodley,  a  Gentle¬ 
man  . .  of  singular  desertiue  reckoning  and  industrie. 

Desertless  (dfzsutles),  a.1  [f.  Desert  sb.1 

+  -LESS.] 

1.  Without  desert  or  merit ;  undeserving. 

1601  Cornwallyes  Ess.  ii.  Ii.  (1631)  329  If  desertlesse  the 
begger  and  you  differ  but  in  the  quantitie.  1631  Heywood 
Maid  of  West  11.  1.  Wks.  1C74  II.  352  Prize  me  low  And  of 
desertlesse  merit.  1700  Astry  tr.  Saavedra-Faxardo  II.  108 
He  promis’d  to  reform  the  Militia,  and  afterwards  admitted 
Persons  wholly  desertless.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Dec.  2/3 
Constant  to  her  desertless  husband, 
t  2.  Unmerited,  undeserved.  Obs. 

1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  F.  xv.  47  This  augmenteth  my 
greefe,  Thus  to  be  chargde,  with  desertles  repreefe.  1600 
Dekker  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  74  Your  Grace  . .  Heapt 
on  the  head  of  this  degenerous  boy,  Desertless  favours. 
i6i3-3i  Primer  our  Lady  366  The  mother  wailing  For  her 
Sons  desertlesse  paine. 

1 3.  Involvingnorecompense  or  reward ;  thankless. 
1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  hi.  vi,  I  am  allotted  To  that 
desertlesse  office,  to  present  you  With  the  yet  bleeding  head. 
1615  T.  Adams  Lycanthropy  Ep.  Ded.  1  It  is  no  desertlesse 
office  to  discover  that  insatiate  beast. 

Hence  Dese  rtlessly  adv.,  undeservedly. 

1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  King Sf  no  King  111.  ii,  People  will  call 
you  valiant ;  desertlessly  I  think. 

Desertless  (densities),  a.2  rare.  [f.  Desert 
sb.2  +  -less.]  Without  or  devoid  of  desert  land. 

1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  374  We  recognize  the  lion 
as  having  some  ether  relation  to  our  desertless  island. 


Desertness  (de-zartnes).  [f.  Desert  a.  + 
-ness.]  Desert  condition  ;  barren  desolation. 

a  1400  Cot.).  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  203  In  whylsum  place  of 
desertnes.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Frasm.  Par.  Luke  v.  64  The 
desertenesse  of  the  countrey  liyng  waste.  <11656  Usshkr 
Ann.  (1658)  773  The  desertnesse  of  the  Country,  .did  much 
afflict  them,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  i.  201  True 
desertness  is  not  in  the  want  of  leaves,  but  of  life. 

+  Dese’rtrice.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Deserter  :  on 

the  type  of  F.  feminines,  e.g.  actcur ,  act  rice  :  see 
-trice.]  A  female  deserter. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  166  Cleave  to  a  Wife,  but  let 
her  bee  a  wife  . .  not  an  adversary,  not  a  desertrice. 

So  also  Dese  rtress,  Desertrix.  [see  -trix.] 

In  mod.  Diets. 

tDese  rtuous,  desartuous,  a.  Obs.  [irreg. 
f.  L.  desertum  Desert  sb.'-  +  -oos.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  desert ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  desert. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  253  In  all  this  deformed  Countrey, 
wee  saw  neyther  house,  nor  Village,  for  it  is  altogether  de¬ 
sartuous.  Ibid.  vii.  320  The  Isthmus,  and  Confine  of  De¬ 
sartuous  Arabia.  Ibid.  ix.  378  My  Desartuous  wandring. 

De'serty,  a.  [f.  Desert  sb.2  +-y.]  Having 
the  quality  of  a  desert. 

,89.  W.  S.  Hawkf.s  in  Chicago  Advance  29  Jan.,  The  most 
deserty  of  deserts,  where  there  is  not  a  green  thing. 

+  Dese’rvably,  adv.  Obs.  rare,  [i.^desewable 
(f.  Deserve  v.  +  -  able).]  Deservedly,  justly. 

1593  Q-  Eliz.  Boethius  iv.  86  Want  of  punishment,  which 
deserueably  thy  self  hast  confest  is  the  greatest  yll  Iniquitie 
can  haue. 

Deserve  (d/zauv),  v.  Forms:  4-  deserve; 
also  4  de-,  des-,  discerve,  desserve,  4-6  dis¬ 
serve,  6  dyserve.  [a.  OF.  deserv-ir,  now  (for 
sake  of  pronunciation)  dessewir L.  deservire  to 
serve  zealously,  well,  or  meritoriously,  f.  De-  I.  3 
+  servire  to  serve :  hence,  in  late  pop.  L.,  to  merit 
by  service.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  acquire  or  earn  a  rightful  claim, 
by  virtue  of  actions  or  qualities,  to  (something)  ; 
to  become  entitled  to  or  worthy  of  (reward  or 
punishment,  esteem  or  disesteem,  position,  desig¬ 
nation,  or  any  specified  treatment).  Obs.  or  arch . 

[1292  Britton  v.  x.  §  5  Si  ele  ne  puisse  averrer  . .  qe  elc 
pout  dowarie  aver  deservi.]  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  613 
3yf  euer  J>y  mon  vpon  molde  merit  disserued.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  10350  (Trin.)Childre  \>a.t.  .ofte  deseruen  [Z.<i7«7decervyn] 
muchel  mede.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3093, 1  drede  youre  wrath 
to  disserve.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  22  §  4  Artificers  . . 
waste  moch  part  of  the  day  and  deserve  not  their  wagis. 
<71533  Ed.  Berners  Huon  lxiii.  219  Honoure  is  dewe  to 
them  that  dyserueth  it.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  ii.  124 
When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserue  this  scorne  ?  1713  Addi¬ 
son  Cato  1.  ii,  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  Command  Success,  But 
we  '11  do  more,  Sempronius  ;  we  '11  Deserve  it. 
t  b.  Const,  with  inf,  Obs.  or  arch, 
c*  385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  502  That  hast  deseruyd 
sorere  for  to  smerte.  C1400  Maundet.  (1839)  ix.  200  Men 
that  han  disserved  to  ben  dede. 

tc.  with  indirect  obj.  and  subord.  clause.  Obs. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  268/1  Nor  neuer  deserued 
we  vnto  him  yt  he  should  so  much  doe  for  vs. 

2.  To  have  acquired,  and  thus  to  have,  a  rightful 
claim  to  ;  to  be  entitled  to,  in  return  for  services 
or  meritorious  actions,  or  sometimes  for  ill  deeds 
and  qualities ;  to  be  worthy  to  have.  (Now  the 
ordinary  sense,  in  which  to  deserve  is  the  result  of 
having  deserved  in  sense  1 .) 

[c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Prol.  1  He  desserued  neuer  nane 
euill ;  for  he  did  neuer  euill,  ne  thoght  neuer  euill.]  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  120  Deservyn  . .  be  worthy  to  havyn  (K), 
mereor.  c  1500  New  Not-br.  Mayd  in  A  nc.  Poet.  Tracts 
(Percy  Soc.)  46  Mercy  or  grace,  A  fore  your  face,  He  none 
deserueth  in  dede.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  G  v, 
We  have  many  other  herbes  which  deserve  that  name.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Ado  iii.  i.  45  Doth  not  the  Gentleman  Deserue 
as  full  as  fortunate  a  bed?  1631  Shirley  Love  Tricks  v.  ii, 
He  gave  me  two  or  three  kicks,  which  I  deserved  well 
enough.  1651  Hobbes  Ler>iath.  11.  xxvii.  156  All  Crimes  doe 
equally  deserve  the  name  of  Injustice.  1668  Lady  Cha- 
worth  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  10  Mr.  Ho. 
.  .deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  ever  of  the  loosing  side. 
1676  Lister  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  124,  I  am  well  pleased 
your  Catalogue  of  Plants  is  again  to  be  printed  :  it  certainly 
deserves  it.  1716  Lady  M.W.  Montagu  Lett.  10  Oct.  (1887) 
I.  128,  I  deserve  not  all  the  reproaches  you  make  me.  c  1850 
A  rab.  Nts.  546  Do  you  think  that  you  deserve  the  favour  ? 
Mod.  The  subject  deserves  fuller  treatment  than  can  be 
given  to  it  here. 

fig.  or  trails/,  a  1631  Donne  Lett.,  To  Mrs.  B.  White 
(1651)  6  Not  to  return  till  towards  Christmas,  except  the 
business  deserve  him  not  so  long, 
b.  Const,  with  inf. 

1585  J.  B.  tr.  Viret's  Sch.  Beastes  A  iv  b,  Yf  the  beastes 
do  better  their  office  . .  then  men  doe  theirs,  they  deserve 
more  to  be  called  reasonable,  then  men.  1612  Brinsley 
Lud.  Lit.  xiii.  (1627)  174  Herein  many  a  Master  deserves 
rather  to  be  beaten  then  the  scholler.  1841-4  Emerson 
Ess.,Spir.  Laws  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  65  Only  those  books  come 
down  which  deserve  to  last.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858) 
I.  ii.  90  The  clergy  had  won  the  battle  then  because  they 
deserved  to  win  it. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  fa.  To  become  entitled  to  the 
fitting  recompense  of  action,  character,  or  qualities, 
b.  To  be  so  entitled ;  to  have  just  claims  for  reward 
or  punishment ;  to  merit,  be  worthy.  Often  in  phr. 
lo  deserve  ill  or  well  of 

c  1300  Treat.  Pop.  Science  140  And  went  wheder  heo  hath 
deserved,  to  joye  other  to  pyne.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter 
xvi.  1  Here  me  as  my  right wisnes  deserues.  c  1400  Destr. 
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Troy  12029  Ryches.  .To  be  delt  to  \>e  dughti.  .As  J>ai  sothly 
desseruyt.  1535  Coverdalk  Eccl.  ix.  5  They  y*  be  deed, 
knovve  nothinge,  nether  deserue  they  eny  more,  a  1669 
Trapp  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  vii.  16  Executed  at 
Tyburn,  as  he  had  well  deserven.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  136  That  he,  who  best  deserves,  alone  may  reign. 
1709  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  234  He  deserves 
well  of  the  Publick.  i8ix  Geni..  Floyd  in  Southey  Life 
Bell  (1844^  II.  640  You  would,  indeed,  to  use  the  French 
phrase,  ‘Deserve  well  of  the  country.’  1840  Thackeray 
Paris  Sk .  Bk.,  Fr.  Fashion.  No7>els,  Deputies  who  had  de¬ 
served  well  of  their  country.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V. 
348  Slaves  ought  to  be  punished  as  they  deserve, 
c.  in  implied  good  sense. 

1608  Middleton  Trick  to  catch  Old  One  1.  i,  Find  him  so 
officious  to  deserve,  So  ready  to  supply  !  1752  Young 

Brothers  iv.  i,  While  you  deserved,  my  passion  was  sincere. 

+  4.  trans .  To  secure  by  service  or  quality  of 
action;  to  earn,  win.  b.  Const,  to  (  =  for):  To 
earn  or  win  for  (another).  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  134  Selden  deieth  he  out  of 
dette  J>at  dyneth  ar  he  deserue  it.  1393  Gower  Conf  III. 
299  He  .  .which  had  his  prise  deserved.  .Was  made  begin  a 
middel  borde.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  x.  29  (Harl.  MS.)  Me 
most  euery  day  nedis  laboure,  and  deserue  viij  pense.  c  1500 
Lancelot  1027  Tharfor  y  red  hir  thonk  at  J>ow  disserue.  1590 
Marlowe  Edw.  II,  iv.  ii,  But  by  the  sword,  my  lord,  't 
must  be  deserv’d. 

b.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  11.  xvii.  (1495)  43  And 
in  prayenge  the  angel  desceruyth  mede  to  vs.  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  11.  xix.  266  A  cros.  .was  the  instrument  wher  yn  Crist 
..deserued  to  us  al  oure  good.  1628  Gaule  Pract.  Th. 
(1629)  10  How.. could  the  humane  Nature  of  ours  deserue 
that  to  vs  which  his  own  could  not  deserue  vnto  it  selfe? 

t  5.  To  serve,  do  service  to  ;  to  be  serviceable  or 
subservient  to;  to  serve  or  treat  well,  to  benefit.  Obs. 

<'1340  Cursor  M.  8405  (Trin.)  pat  neuer  did  ne  disserued 
[Cott.  seruid]  vileny.  1382  Wyclif  Heb.  xiii.  16  By  suche 
oostis  God  is  disseruyd.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  lion.  Prol.  93 
How  lang  sail  I  thus  foruay  Quhilk  30W  and  Venus  in  this 
garth  deseruis?  1625  Massinger  New  Way  iv.  ii,  Of  all  the 
scum  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots,  This  . .  and  this  . .  have 
worst  deserved  me.  1634—  Very  Woman  11.  iii,  You  in  this 
Shall  much  deserve  me. 

f  b.  intr.  with  to,  for,  or  infinitive  in  same  sense.  Obs. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  250  Loue  techij>  to  for- 
3eue  hem  and  disserue  to  hem.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  111. 
Iv,  Thou  knowist.  .hov  muche  tribulacion  deserui^  to  purge 
pe  rust  of  my  vices,  c  1460  Bp.  Grossetest's  Honseh.  Stat. 
in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  330  The  vessels  deseruyng  for  ale  and 
wyne.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  109  b,  For  these 
vertues  . .  deserueth  to  the  gyfte  of  pite,  and  thexercyse  of 
them  disposeth.  .man  to  the  perfeccyon  of  the  same. 

+  6.  trans.  To  give  in  return  for  service  rendered ; 
to  pay  back,  requite.  Obs. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1624  Medea ,  My  might,  ne  my 
labour,  May  nat  disserve  it  in  myn  lyvys  day.  1393  Gower 
Conf.  III.  156  But  other,  which  have  nought  deserved 
Through  vertue  . .  A  king  shall  nought  deserve  grace. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  11.  ix,  I  am  moche  beholdyng  vnto 
hym,  &  I  haue  yll  deserued  it  vnto  hym  for  his  kyndenes. 
1523-5  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  638  (R.)  Whereof  we  shall 
thanke  you,  and  deserve  it  to  you  and  yours. 

Deserved  (dizouvd,  -ed ),ppl.a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED.] 
1.  Rightfully  earned  ;  merited. 

1552  Huloet,  Deserued,  vieritus.  1579  Sidney  Apol. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  20  His  deserued  credite.  1607  Shaks.  Cor. 
111.  iii.  140  Giue  him  deseru’d  vexation.  1709  Steei  e  Tatler 
No.  9  T  1  The  Old  Batchelor,  a  Comedy  of  deserved  Repu¬ 
tation.  1828  Scott  F.  I\l.  Perth  xxxii,  The  day  of  thy  de¬ 
served  doom.  1859  F.  Hall  Vdsavadattd,  Pref.  46  Com¬ 
mentaries  which  are  held  in  deserved  esteem. 

j-  2.  That  has  deserved  [L.  merlins']  ;  meritorious, 
worthy;  =  Deserving ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iii.  i.  292  Rome,  whose  Gratitude  To¬ 
wards  her  deserued  Children,  is  enroll’d. 

Deservedly  (dzzauvedli),  adv.  [f.  Deserved 
+  -ly  2.  Cf.  L .  merit 0.]  According  to  desert  or 
merit ;  rightfully,  worthily. 

1548  Thomas  Ital.  Gram.,  Meritamcnte,  woorthely  or 
deseruedly.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  415  It  may  de¬ 
servedly  challenge  immortalitie.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  i.  407 
Deservedly  thou  griev’st,  composed  of  lies.  1709  Addison 
Tatler  No.  122  IP  1  A  People  of  so  much  Virtue  were  de¬ 
servedly  placed  at  the  Head  of  Mankind.  1872  Jenkinson 
Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  176  Some  of  the  views  are  much 
and  deservedly  admired. 

Deservedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  having  deserved  ;  desert,  worthiness ;  in 
good  sense,  excellence. 

a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  (1652)  24  No  exterior  Signe  of 
degree,  or  deservedness.  1643  T.  Goodwin  Aggrav.  Sin  31 
Daniel  would  convince  Balshazzar  of  his  deservednesse  to 
lose  his  Kingdome.  1889  A.  P.  F oster  in  Chicago  Advance 
28  Mar.,  The  deservedness  of  his  cause. 

Deserveless,  a.  rare.  [f.  Deserve  v.  + 
-LESS.]  Undeserving. 

1648  Herrick  Hesper .,  To  his  Bk.  (1869)  79  Deserveless  of 
the  name  of  Paragon. 

Hence  Deservelessly  adv.,  undeservedly,  un¬ 
justifiably. 

1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  iv.  77  Henry  put  to  death  deserve- 
lesly  \_printed  deservdlesly],  Two  Noblemen. 

Deserver  (d/zouvai).  In  6  -our.  ff.  Deserve 
v.  +  -er  I.  Cf.  OF.  dese?‘veor,  - eur  (Godef.).]  One 
who  deserves  or  merits ;  esp.  one  who  deserves  well. 

1549  Udall,  etc.  Erasm,  Par.  i  Tim.  vi.  2  More  is  to 

be  done  for  y1  deseruour  than  for  the  exactour,  more  for 
the  louyng maister [etc.].  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  1.  ii.  193 

Whose  Loue  is  neuer  link’d  to  the  deseruer,  Till  his  deserts 
are  past.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  139  Kinde  remembrers 
of  your  well  deseruers.  1631  Laud  Wks.  (1853)  V.  256  The 
man  certainly  is  an  ill  deserver.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  iii.  Wks, 


1760  I.  48  Other  great  deservers  of  mankind  1829  E.  I 
Bather  Serm.  II.  364  Christ  is  the  deserver  of  everything  J 
for  sinners. 

+  Dese'rveress.  Ol>s.  [f.  prec.  +  -ess.]  A 
female  deserver. 

1612  Shf.lton  Quix.  1. 1.  i.  3  Make  you  Deserveress  of  the 
Deserts  that  your  Greatness  deserves.  1710  Steele  Taller 
No.  178  ?  1. 

+  Dese'rvice.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  -yce.  [f. 
Deserve  v.,  after  service.  (OF.  had  deservice  - 
Disservice.)]  =  Desert  sbP  ;  deserving. 

1480  Caxton  Citron.  Eng.  Ixxviii.  64  He  reproued.  .Iyther 
tyrants  and  hem  chastysed  after  hir  deseruyse. 

t  Dese'rvieilt,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deservient- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  deservtre  to  serve  zealously,  etc.] 
Of  service,  helpful. 

1578  Banistf.r  11  St.  Man  1.  22  Passages  . .  deseruient  to 
the  transmitting  of  Sinewes.  1661  Sir  11.  Vane's  Politicks 
12  More  sutable  to  the  Time,  then  deservient  to  Necessity. 

Deserving  (d/za-iviij:,  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  Deserve 
v.  +  -1NG  h]  Desert,  merit ;  =  Desert  sb\ 

1388  Wyclif  Ps.  vii.  5  Falle  Y,  bi  disseruyng.  1482  Monk 
of  Evesham  (Arb.)  37  Aftyr  ther  olde  merytys  and  de- 
seruynges  . .  holpe  . .  or  lettyd.  a  1541  Wyatt  Poet.  JVks. 
(1861)185  Chastise  me  not  for  my  deserving  According  to 
thy  just  conceived  ire.  1600  E.  Blount  tr  Conestaggio  94 
Striving  to  make  knowne  his  better  deserving.  1721  Cibber 
Love  in  Riddle  11.  i,  My  weak  Praise  would  wrong  his  full 
Deservings.  1814  Mrs.  J.  W est  A licia  de  Lacy  1.  1 81  Was 
he,  indeed . .  ignorant  of  his  own  deserving  ?  1866  Kingsley 

Heresu.  iii,  Ah,  that  he  would  reward  the  proud  according 
to  their  deservings. 

Deserving,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  deserves  (good,  ill,  etc.)  ;  used  contextually 
with  either  sense  implied  ;  but  esp.  in  a  good  sense, 
meritorious,  worthy. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  117  Your  meritorious  and 
wel  deserving  behaviour,  c  1610  Middleton,  etc.  Wido7u 
j.  i,  To  the  deservingest  of  all  her  sex.  1676  Dryden 
Aurcngz.  v.  i.  p.  77  Cease  to  grieve  And  for  a  more  de¬ 
serving  Husband  live,  a  1685  Otway  (J.),  Courts  are  the 
places  . .  Where  the  deserving  ought  to  rise.  1828  G.  W. 
Bridges  Ann.  Jamaica  II.  xv.  224  Severer  punishment 
upon  the  deserving  culprits.  Mod.  The  problem  of  the 
relief  of  the  deserving  poor. 

b.  Const,  of  (rarely  omitted'. 

1769  Goldsmith  Rom,  Hist.  (1786'  II.  259  He  was  highly 
deserving  this  distinction.  1813  J.  Thomson  Led.  Inflam. 
171  Observations  the  more  deserving  of  your  attention.  1854 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napo Icon  (1855)  II.  xii.  206  They  all  appeared 
deserving  his  attention.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  405 
Delinquents,  .deserving  of  exemplary  punishment. 

Deservingly  (d/rauviijlu,  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-lt  -.]  In  a  deserving  manner  ;  meritoriously. 

1552  Huloet,  Deseruingly,  merito.  c  1561  Vf.ron  Free - 
will  51  b,  Iustlye  and  deseruinglye  put  from  those  thinges. 
1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  vm.  3  Had 
often  (and  deservingly)  the  experience  of  ill  fortune.  1737 
Clorana  125  Bellmont  had  placed  his  Friendship  very  de¬ 
servingly. 

Dese'rvingness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  De¬ 
serving  quality,  desert,  merit  ;  worthiness. 

.  163*  Celestina  xii.  145  Growne  to.  .a  better  deservingnesse 
in  your  selves.  1865  J.  Grote  Treat.  Moral  Ideas  ii.  (1876) 

21  That  virtue  consisted  in  moral  beauty,  or  in  deservingness 
of  human  approbation. 

Desese,  obs.  var.  of  Disease,  Disseize  v . 

+  Desesperr,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  dess-,  dis-, 
-peyr(e.  [a.  OF.  dcsespeir  (mod.F.  ddsespoir ),  vbl. 
sb.  from  disc  sparer  to  Despair,  q.v.]  By- form  of 
Despair  sb. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  i.  605  With  desespeir  [ v.rr :  des- 
sespeir,  disespeyr]  so  sorwfully  me  offendeth.  1393  Gower 
Conf  II.  125  In  desespeire  a  man  to  falle. 

t  Desesperre,  v.  Obs.  Also  disespeyre.  [a. 
OF.  desespere-r.]  By-form  of  Despair  v. 

c  1380  Chaucer  Compl.  to  his  Lady  7  So  desespaired  I  am 
from  alle  blisse.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  236 
A  verray  preef  of  his  mercy,  that  no  man  disespeyre.  — 
ibid.  179  Disespeyred. 

t  Dese’sperance,  -aunce.  Obs.  Also  dis-. 
[a.  OF.  dlsesperance  (12th  c.  in  Hatzf.)  =  Pr.  des- 
esperansa,  a  Romanic  compound  of  dcs-,  L.  dis-  + 
esperantia,  -sa,  -ce,  f.  esperare,  esperer L.  sperdre 
to  hope.]  Despairing,  despair. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  n.  1258  (13071  That  lay .  .By-twixen 
hope  and  derk  desesperaunce.  c  1460  Pol,  Rel.  <)-  L.  Poems 
(1866)  68  His  suerte  he  putteth  in  disesperaunce. 

t  Dese’sperat,  a.  Obs.  In  4  dis-.  [ad.  OF. 

desespen f,  ¥r.desesperal,  =  ~L.  desperdt-us  despaired, 
Desperate.]  Desperate,  hopeless. 

0 1384  Chaucer  11.  Fame  iii.  925  And  wost  thy  selfen 
outtirly  Disesperat  of  alle  blys. 

Deseue,  -seuy,  -seve,  obs.  ff.  Deceive  v. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3307  A-drad  to  ]k-  deth  f>ei  deseuy 
here  wold. 

Desever,  obs.  form  of  Dissever  v. 

Deseyt,  -te,  Deseyve,  obs.  forms  of  Deceit, 
Deceive,  etc. 

Desgise,  -guise,  -gyse,  obs.  ff.  Disguise. 

Deshabille :  see  Dishabille. 

Desherit,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Disherit,  etc. 

Deshese,  Deshight,  obs.  ff.  Disease,  De¬ 
sight. 

Deshonour,  obs.  form  of  Dishonour. 

Desi,  obs.  form  of  Dizzy  a. 

Desiatin,  var.  of  Dessiatine. 


Desiccant  (d/si'kant,  de'sikant',  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  L.  desiccant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  desiccare :  see 
Desiccate,  and  note  there  as  to  stress.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  drying  ;  serving 
to  dry  ;  esp.  of  a  medicinal  agent. 

1775  Ash,  Desiccant ,  drying,  drying  up  humours.  1875 
H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  39  Litharge  . .  used  as  a  desic¬ 
cant  astringent  powder  for  ulcers. 

B.  sb.  A  drying  or  desiccating  agent ;  a  medicine 
or  remedy  which  dries  up. 

1676  Wiseman  Surgery  vm.  v.  (R.),  We  endeavour  by 
moderate  detergents  and  desiccants,  to  cleanse  and  dry  the 
diseased  parts.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  492.  739/1  Dry  air 
is  the  most  effective  desiccant. 

Desiccate,  ppl ■  a.,  arch.  [ad.  L.  desiccat-us 
dried  up,  pa.  pple.  of  desiccare  :  see  next.]  Desic¬ 
cated,  dried. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  179  But  dales  thre  this  seede 
is  goode  bewette  In  mylk  or  meth,  and  after  desiccate  Sette 
hem ;  thai  wol  be  swete.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  842  Bodies 
desiccate,  by  Heat,  or  Age.  1840  Browning  Sordello  11.  313 
Juicy  in  youth  or  desiccate  with  age. 

Desiccate  (dtsi'kv't,  de-sikrtt),  v.  [f.  L.  desic- 
cdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  desiccare  to  dry  completely,  dry 
up,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  siccare  to  dry,  siccus  dry. 

(For  changing  stress  see  note  to  Contemplate  :  desiccate 
is  the  only  pronunciation  in  Diets,  down  to  1864,  and  in 
Ogilvie  1882,  Cassell  1883.)] 

1.  Irans.  To  make  quite  dry ;  to  deprive  thor¬ 
oughly  of  moisture ;  to  dry,  dry  up.  Also  Jig. 

In  U.S.  applied  to  the  thorough  drying  of  articles  of  food 
for  preservation. 

1575  Turberv.  Faulconrie  261  They  doe  mollifie,  and  de¬ 
siccate  the  wounde  or  disease.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  727  Wine 
heipeth  to  digest  and  desiccate  the  moisture.  1657  Tomlin¬ 
son  Renou' sDisp.  181  This  . .  will  desiccate  an  ulcer.  1808 
J.  Barlow  Columb.  iv.  426  No  . .  courtly  art  [shall]  Damp 
the  bold  thought  or  desiccate  the  heart.  1832  I.  Tay-lor 
Saturday  Even.  (1834)  297  Atheism  in  all  its  forms  desiccates 
the  affections.  1839  Bailey  Festns  Proem,  Though  we 
should  by  art  Bring  earth  to  gas  and  desiccate  the  sea.  1883 
Proctor  in  Knowl.  3  Aug.  74/1  The  shock  was  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  . .  partially  desiccate  the  muscular  tissues. 

2.  intr.  To  become  dry.  rare. 

1679  Rycaut  Grk.  Church  277  Bodies  of  such  whom  they 
have  Canonized  for  Saints  to  continue  unconsumed,  and  .. 
to  dry  and  desiccate  like  the  Mummies  in  Egypt. 

Hence  Desiccating'  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1651  tr.  Bacon's  Life  y  Death  7  They  speak  much  of  the 
Elementary  Quality  of  Siccity  or  Drienesse ;  and  of  things 
Desiccating.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  388  The  very  things 
which  this  desiccating  rationalism  flung  off.  1871  B.  Stewart 
Pleat  §  63  The  . .  air  was  . .  thoroughly  dried  by  being  passed 
through  a  desiccating  apparatus.  1893  Athcnseum  1  Apr. 
402/2  That  desiccating  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  North  America 
which  Humboldt  and  others  have  commented  upon. 

Desiccated  (d/si'kf'ted,  de-sikeflted),  ppl.  a. 
[f.  Desiccate  v.  +  -ed.]  Deprived  or  freed  of 
moisture  ;  dried  ;  (of  food)  dried  for  preservation. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  ii.  vii.  193  By  elevation  . . 
from  the  Sea  or  some  desiccated  places  thereof.  1847-8  H. 
Miller  First  Impr.  xvii.  (1857)  330  The  living  souls,  .which 
had  once  animated  these  withered  and  desiccated  bodies. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  9/1  Preserved  Potato  and  Desic¬ 
cated  Soup.  Ibid.  18/1  American  Breakfast  Cereals,  .hulled, 
crushed,  steam-cooked,  and  desiccated. 

Desiccation  (desik^’Jbn).  [ad.  L.  desiccdtion- 
em ,  n.  of  action  from  desiccare  :  see  Desiccate  v.] 
The  action  of  making  quite  dry ;  depriving  or  free¬ 
ing  of  moisture  ;  dried  up  condition. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  104  Another 
Fier  is  Fire  of  Disiccation.  1541  R.  Copland  Guy  dons 
Formularye  T  iv  b,  Composed  woundes  apostemate  with 
venym  requyreth  stronge  desiccacyon.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th. 
Ea?‘th  11.  26  A  great  drought  and  dessication  of  the  earth. 
1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  352  To  finish  the  desicca¬ 
tion  of  the  residue  over  a  water  bath.  1836  Macgillivray 
tr.  Humboldt' s  Trav.  iii.  44  Mummies,  reduced  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  desiccation.  1865  Livingstone  Zambesi 
iv.  91  The  general  desiccation  which  Africa  has  undergone. 

b.  attrib.,  as  desiccation-crack,  in  Geol.,  a  crack 
produced  in  a  bed  of  clay  in  the  process  of  drying, 
and  subsequently  filled  by  a  new  deposit  of  soft 
matter. 

1865  Page  Geol.  Terms  173  Appearances  . .  known  as  de¬ 
siccation  cracks . .  not  to  be  confounded  with  *  joints  *  cleav¬ 
age’  and  similar  phenomena.  1880  A.  R.  Wallace  1st.  Life 
vi.  85  Irregular  desiccation  marks,  like  the  cracks  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sun-dried  muddy  pool.  1882  Geikie  Text-bk. 
Geol.  iv.  1.  485  These  desiccation-cracks  or  sun-cracks. .  prove 
that  the  surface  of  rock  on  which  they  lie  was  exposed  to 
the  air  and  dried  before  the  next  layer  of  water-borne  sedi¬ 
ment  was  deposited  upon  it. 

Desiccative  (d/srkativ,  de’sik^tiv),  a.  and  sb. 
Also  5-6  desyccatif,  dyssyccatiue.  [ad.  med.L. 
desiccativ-us ,  f.  L.  desiccdt- :  see  above  and  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  tendency  or  quality  of  dry¬ 
ing  up. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galye?is  Terap.  2  A  iv  b,  The  faculte 
of  medycyns  ought  to  be  desyccatyfe.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
xxxi.  x,  Astringent  it  is,  desiccative,  binding,  and  knitting. 
1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog .  1. 60  Warm  winds,  as  the  Sirocco, 
Harmatan,  etc.,  are  more  desiccative  than  cold  winds.  1838 
'1 . 1  homson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  429  It  is  more  desiccative 
than  linseed  oil. 

B.  sb.  A  desiccative  agent ;  a  desiccant.  ?  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirttrg.  57  A  moist  discracie .  .|>oii  sehalt 
help  wi(>  desiccativis.  1541  R.  Copland  Guydon’s  Formn- 
larye  R  iij  b,  Medycyns  that  be  colde,  dyssycatyues,  and 
infrigidatyues.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  138  Wheat  is  such 
p  desiccatiue,  that  it  wU  draw  and  drie  vp  the  wine  or  any 
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other  liquor  in  a  barrell  which  is  buried  within  it.  1708 
Brit.  Apollo  No.  72.  2/1  Coffe  is  a  very  great  Desiccative. 
1758  J.  S.  Le  Draft  s  Observ.  Surg.{ 1771)  201  The  Wound. . 
was  dressed  with  . .  Desiccatives,  calcined  Alum  [etc.]. 

Desiccator  (d/si'kttsi,  de'siki’ha.i).  [agent-n. 
in  L.  form  from  desiccdre  to  Desiccate.]  One 
who  or  that  which  desiccates  or  dries  ;  a  name 
given  to  a  chemical  apparatus  used  to  dry  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  decomposed  by  heat  or  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  ( ■=  Exsiccator)  ;  and,  in  later 
commercial  use,  to  contrivances  for  the  desiccation 
of  fruit,  milk,  or  other  articles  of  food,  also  of  tan- 
bark,  etc. 

1837  R.  B.  Ede  Pract.  Chon.  173  Occasionally  evaporations 
are  performed  with  much  benefit  by  aid  of  desiccators.  1883 
in  Encycl.  Diet.  (Cassell!. 

Desiccatory  (disi-katari),  a.  [f.  as  Desiccate 
v.  +  -ory.]  Desiccative. 

c  1800  Travels  of  Anacharsis  II.  467  (L.)  Pork  is  desic- 
catory,  but  it  strengthens  and  passes  easily.  1892  Athemeum 
30  Jan.  145/2  Beneath  the  desiccatory  influences  to  which 
Central  Asia  has  been  subject  for  centuries. 

Deside,  obs.  form  of  Decide. 

t  Desiderabrlity.  Obs.  [f.  next :  see  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  desirable  ;  desirableness. 

1635  Heyvvood  Hierarch,  n.  Comm.  97  Amabilitie,  Desi- 
derabilitie.  .Pulchritude,  Iucunditie. 

t  Desiderable,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  deseder-, 
desyder-.  [ad.  L.  desiderdbil-is  desirable,  f. 
desiderare  (see  Desiderate)  :  cf.  rare  OF.  desi¬ 
derable,  and  see  Desirable.]  To  be  desired ; 
desirable. 

^1340  Hampole  Psalter  xviii.  n  pe  domes  of  God  are 
desiderabile  abouen  all  riches,  c  1340  —  Prose  Tr.  2  Sothely, 
Ihesu,  desederabill  es  thi  name.  £i45otr.  De  Imitatione 
111.  v,  Verily  pere  is  non  oper  pinge  here  laudable  ner  de- 
siderable.  1540-54  Croke  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  33  More  then 
gold  desiderable  Or  stones  most  precious  to  se.  1611 
Coryat  Crudities  32  My  selfe  hauing  had  the  happinesse  to 
enjoy  his  desiderable  commerce.  1675  Art  Cofitefitm.  x.  x. 
233  Tis  sure  no  such  desiderable  guest  that  we  should  go 
out  to  meet  it. 

Hence  4  Desiderably  adv.  Obs. 

r63S  Quarles  Embl.  v.  v.  263  O  . .  most  holy  fire  !  how 
sweetly  doest  thou  burne  ! . .  how  desiderably  doest  thou 
inflame  me  ! 

Desiderant  (d/si'derant),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  desiderdnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  desiderare  to  Desire.] 

A.  adj.  Desiring,  desirous  :  (implied  in  next  adv.). 

B.  sb.  One  who  desires  a  thing. 

i860  T.  R.  Ballantyne  Bible  for  the  Pandits  m  When 
one  writes  up  *  The  smallest  donation  thankfully  received  ’, 
it  is  tacitly  implied  that  the  donation  shall  not  be  what  the 
desiderant  does  not  care  to  have. 

+  Desiderantly,  adv.  Obs.  rare- x.  [f.  prec. 

+  -ly  2 :  cf.  L.  desiderdnter ,  and  OF.  dcside- 
ramment ,  similarly  formed.]  Desiringly,  desir¬ 
ously. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  iii.  liv,  pat  pei  askeso  desiderantly 
of  god. 

Desiderata,  pi.  of  Desideratum,  q.v. 

t  Desi  derate,  a.  and  sb .  Obs.  [ad.  L.  desi- 
derdt-us  desired  :  see  next.] 

A.  adj.  Desired  ;  desirable. 

1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacons  Adv.  Learn,  iv.  ii.  199  So  these 
are  the  Parts  which  in  the  knowledge  of  Medicine,  touching 
the  cure  of  Diseases,  are  desiderate. 

B.  sb.  A  thing  that  is  desired;  a  desideratum. 

1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn.  Pref.  23  Where 

we  deliver  up  any  thing  as  a  Desiderate.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva 
(1776)  558  Those  who  shall  once  oblige  our  nation  with  a  full 
and  Absolutely  Compleat  Dictionary,  as  yet  a  Desiderate 
amongst  us.  1670  —  Mem.  (1857)  III.  223  When  1  shall 
have  received  those  other  desiderates,  I  may  proceed  to  the 
compiling  part. 

Desiderate  (disrdere't),  v.  [f.  L.  desiderata 
ppl.  stem  of  desiderare  to  miss,  long  for,  desire,  f. 
de-  (De-  I.  i,  2)  +  a  radical  also  found  in  con-sider- 
are,  perhaps  connected  with  sidtis,  sider-  star,  con¬ 
stellation  ;  but  the  sense-history  is  unknown  :  cf. 
Consider.] 

trans.  To  desire  with  a  sense  of  want  or  regret ; 
to  feel  a  desire  or  longing  for ;  to  feel  the  want  of ; 
to  desire,  want,  miss. 

1645  R.  Baillie  Disswasive  Vind.  (1655)  29  In  that  pas- 
torall  freedome  I  desiderate  these  three  things.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  Pref.  A  vj  a,  If  any  way.  .wee  may  ob- 
taine  a  worke,  so  much  desired,  at  least,  desiderated  of  truth. 
1730  T.  Boston  Man.  App.  xii.  453,  I  desiderated  satisfying 
impressions.  1788  Gibbon  Let.  Misc.  Wks.  1796  I.  679  In  an 
evening  I  desiderate  the  resources  of  a  family  or  a  club.  1829 
Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIX.  123  The  great  step  which  is  \ 
now  desiderated  in  education.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Metaph.  xxxix.  (1870)  II.  384  He  evacuates  the  phaenomenon 
of  all  that  desiderates  explanation.  1839  John  Bull  11  Aug., 
We  desiderate  to  know  whether  murder  itself  be  considered 
one  [an  offence].  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xxvii.  321  In¬ 
capable  of  enjoying  the  kind  of  life  which  he  desiderated. 

Desiderated  (d/srdenfited),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -ed.]  Desired,  wanted,  required. 

a  1 743  Cheyne  (J.),  Eclipses  are  of  wonderful  assistance 
toward  the  solution  of  this  so  desirable  and  so  much  de-  | 
siderated  problem.  1836  T.  Hook  Gurney  Married  (1839)  j 
396  Kitty  returned  ..  bearing  in  her  hand  . .  the  desiderated 
(I  like  the  word,  it  is  so  long  and  so  new)  basin  of  broth. 
1854  hi.  Miller Sch.  Schtn.  xxv.  (1857)  550  The  desiderated 
want  was  to  be  supplied  by  its  writer. 


Desideration  (disfderrijan).  [ad.  L.  desi- 
deration-em,  n.  of  action  from  desiderare :  see 
Desiderate  and  -ation.]  1.  The  action  of  desi¬ 
derating;  desire,  with  feeling  of  want  or  regret. 

?  c  1525  Cov.  Myst .  (Shaks.  Soc.)  3S6  Yif  it  like  youre  be- 
nygnyte  Nouth  to  ben  displesid  wyth  my  desideracyon  Me 
longith  to  youre  presense  now  conjunct  to  the  unyte.  1633 
T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  18  Thus  it  [i.  e.  Amen]  is  a  note 
of  confirmation,  as  well  as  desideration.  1813  W.  Taylor 
Eng.  Synon.  (1856)  293  Desire  is  aroused  by  hope,  while  de¬ 
sideration  is  inflicted  by  reminiscence.  1861  G.  Meredith 
Evan  H arrington  I.  iv.  53  He  will  assuredly  so  dispose  of 
his  influence  as  to  suit  the  desiderations  of  his  family. 

+  2.  Thing  desired,  desideratum.  Obs.  rare. 

1836  Landor  Peric.  Asp.  lxxviii,  Coriander-seed  might 
correct  it.  .The  very  desideration  1 

Desiderative  (d/sTdeiAiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  desiderativ-us  (in  late  L.  grammarians),  f.  desi- 
derdt-  ppl.  stem  :  see  -ive.  (In  mod.F.  desidim- 
ti/yi  A.  adj. 

1.  Having,  expressing,  or  denoting  desire;  per¬ 
taining  to  desire. 

*655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  207/1  That  to  every 
apprehensive  faculty,  there  might  be  a  desiderative ;  to 
embrace  what  it  judgeth  good,  to  refuse  what  it  esteemeth 
evil.  1816  T.  Taylor  Ess.  VIII.  50  The  liver  signifying 
that  he  lived  solely  according  to  the  desiderative  part  of  his 
nature. 

2.  Gram.  Of  a  verb  or  verbal  form  :  Formed  from 
another  verb  to  express  a  desire  of  doing  the  act 
thereby  denoted  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  such  a  verb. 

1552  Huloet  H  v  b/i  It  is  to  be  noted  how  all  verbes  end- 
yng  in  Turio  . .  be  verbes  desideratyue,  as  desierynge  or 
entendynge  to  perfourme  the  act  of  their  significations.  1711 
tr.  Werenfels *  Disc.  Logomachys  226  Verbs  . .  frequentative, 
inchoative,  imitative,  and  desiderative.  1857  M.  Williams 
Sanskrit  Gram.  (1864)  202  Nouns  and  participles  derived 
from  the  desiderative  base  are  not  uncommon.  1879  Whit¬ 
ney  Sansk.  Gram.  §  1026  By  the  desiderative  conjugation 
is  signified  a  desire  for  the  action  or  condition  denoted  by 
the  simple  root. 

B.  sb.  Gram.  A  desiderative  verb,  verbal  form, 
or  conjugation  :  see  prec. 

1751  Harris  Hermes  1.  vii.  (1786)  127  A  species  of  Verbs 
called  . .  in  Latin  Desidcrativa ,  the  Desideratives  or  Medi- 
tatives.  1855  Forbes  Hindustani  Gram.  (1868)  65  Desider¬ 
atives,  as  . .  ‘  to  wish,  or  to  be  about,  or  like  to  speak 
1857  M.  Williams  Sanskrit  Gram.  (1864)  205  Desideratives 
may  take  a  passive  form  by  adding  ya  to  the  desiderative 
base  after  rejecting  final  a. 

II  Desideratum  (d/si^der^’t^m).  Pl.-ata.  [a. 
L.  desideratum  thing  desired,  neuter  of  desiderdt-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  desiderare :  see  Desiderate  v.  The 
subst.  use  belongs  to  med.L.  Also  used  in  the  L. 
form  in  mod.F.  and  Sp.]  Something  for  which 
a  desire  or  longing  is  felt ;  something  wanting  and 
required  or  desired. 

1652  N.  Culverwel  Light  of  Nat .  33  (Stanf.)  All  De¬ 
siderata  shall  be  suppli’d.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  454 
Here  that  Desideratum  my  Lord  Bacon  speaketh  of  . . 
is  supplyed.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  Ep.  to  Rdr.  63  The 
various  Desiderata,  proposed  by  Learned  men,  or  such 
things  as  were  conceived  yet  wanting  to  the  advancement 
of  several  parts  of  Learning.  1782  A.  Monro  Compar. 
Anal.  Introd.  (ed.  3)  6  A  . .  technical  dictionary  . .  is  one  of 
the  desiderata  in  anatomy.  1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton. 
Tit.  338  The  explanation  of  them  was  still  a  desideratum  in 
geology.  1807  Southey  Life  (1850)  III.  105  One  of  the 
greatest  desideratums  in  modern  Oriental  literature.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  161  The  fitness  of  the  animal  for 
food  is  the  great  desideratum.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Scrm. 
iii.  (1877)  47  A  great  number  of  people  in  every  age,  do  want 
morality  without  religion  :  it  is  a  great  desideratum. 

II  Desiderium.  [L. ;  =  longing,  sense  of  want, 
desire,  f.  stem  of  desiderare :  see  Desiderate.] 
An  ardent  desire  or  wish  ;  a  longing,  properly  for 
a  thing  once  possessed  and  now  missed  ;  a  sense 
of  loss. 

1715  Swift  Let.  to  Pope  28  June,  When  I  leave  a  country 
. .  I  think  as  seldom  as  I  can  of  what  I  loved  or  esteemed 
in  it,  to  avoid  the  desiderium  which  of  all  things  makes  life 
most  uneasy.  1789  G.  White  Selborne  (1853)  II.  xxxiii.  249 
This  strange  affection  probably  was  occasioned  by  that 
desiderium.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  21  Apr.  485/2  Many  Liberals 
regard  the  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  a  desideriutn 
which  has  not  been  exhibited  towards  that  of  any  English 
political  leader  within  the  memory  of  living  man. 

t  Desi’dery.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  desiderie 
(nth  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  desiderium  longing, 
desire  :  see  prec.]  Desire,  wish. 

£■1450  Craft  of  Lovers  (R.),  My  name  is  True  loue — of 
cardinal  desidery  . .  the  very  exemplary.  1513  Bradshaw 
St.  Werburge  1.  1498  To  brynge  his  doughter  to  the  hous  of 
Ely  . .  after  her  desydery.  Ibid.  2899  There  to  be  tumylate 
after  her  desydery. 

+  Desidiose,  a.  Obs.  =next. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Desidiose ,  desidious ,  idle,  slothful, 
lazy,  sluggish.  1755  Johnson,  Desidiose ,  idle,  lazy,  heavy. 
1822  Mrs.  E.  Nathan  Langreatk  III.  290  From  the  lower 
orders  becoming  desidiose.  [Used  jestingly.] 

t  Desrdious,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  diss-.  [ad.  I.. 
desidios-tes  slothful,  f.  desidia  sitting  idle,  indolence, 
slothfulness,  f.  desidere  to  sit  long,  sit  idle,  f.  De-  I. 
3  +  sedere  to  sit.]  Idle,  indolent,  slothful. 

iz  1540  [implied  in  next].  1608  R.  Crakanthorte  Serin. 
(1609)  A  iij  a,  Some,  .blamed  both  him  and  other  Bishops,  as 
being  desidious.  1637  R.  Humphrey  t x.  St.  Ambrose  ii.  5 
To  be  desidious  and  defectiue  in  pious  workes.  1647  Ward 
Simp.  Colder  ( 1843)  75  Yee  fight  the  battells  of  the  Lord,  bee 
neither  desidious  nor  perfidious.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 


t  Desidiousness.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  + -ness] 
Idleness,  indolence,  slothfulness. 

<11540  Leland  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I. 
68  The  Germanes  perceiving  our  desidiousness  and  negli¬ 
gence  do  send  daily  young  Scholars  hither,  that  spoileth 
|  them  [ancient  authors]  and  cutteth  them  out  of  libraries, 
returning  home  and  putting  them  abroad  as  monuments  of 
their  own  country  [etc.].  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1. 

]  xxxviii.  (1739158  This  dissidiousness  of  the  greater  sort  made 
J  one  step  further  to  the  full  perfection  of  that  manner  of 
Trial.  1651  Ibid.  it.  vi.  (1739)33  He  found  the  People., 
vexed  at  his  Grandfather's  desidiousness. 

Desie(n,  obs.  form  of  Dizzy. 

Desight  (dfsai-t).  [f.  De-  +  Sight  ;  prob.  orig. 
a  variant  of  dessight,  Dissight,  q.v.]  A  thing  un¬ 
sightly,  an  ugly  object  to  look  at,  an  eyesore. 

(But  in  the  first  quot.  perhaps  a  misprint  for  despighti) 
[1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  292  [If  he] 
come  sodainly  to  be  pold  or  shauen,  it  will  seerne  onely  to 
himselfe,adeshight  and  very  vndecent.]  1834  G.  Cox  Oxford 
in  1834,  v.  65  A  splendid  error  and  a  grand  desight,  Gro¬ 
tesquely  Gothic,  blunderingly  bright.  1852  Miss  Yonge 
Cameos  II.  vi.  68  Three  emeralds,  three  pearls,  and  one 
large  rough  pebble,  which  was  such  a  desight  to  the  others, 
that  [etc.]. 

Desightment.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment  ] 
The  act  of  making  unsightly  ;  disfigurement. 

a  1864  Times  (Webster',  Substitute  jury-masts  at  whatever 
desightment  or  damage  in  risk. 

Design  (dizarn),  sb.  Also  6  de-,  des-,  dis- 
seigne,  disseine,  7  designe,  (dessein,  disseene, 
8  deseign).  [In  16th  c.  des{s)eigne,  a.  ifi-i6th  c. 
F.  desseing  (in  16th  c.  also  dessing,  desing )  ‘de¬ 
signe,  purpose,  proiect,  priuat  intention  or  deter¬ 
mination’  (Cotgr.),  f.  desseigner  to  Design.  In 
16th  c.  It.  disegno  (also  dissegno,  designo)  had  the 
senses  *  purpose,  designe,  draught ;  model,  plot, 
picture,  pourtiait’  (ITorio).  Hence  the  artistic 
sense  was  taken  into  Fr.,  and  gradually  differen¬ 
tiated  in  spelling,  so  that  in  mod.F.  dessein  is  ‘pur¬ 
pose,  plan  ’,  dessin  ‘  design  in  art  ’.  Fng.  on  the 
contrary  uses  design,  conformed  to  the  verb,  in  both 
senses.]  I.  A  mental  plan. 

1.  A  plan  or  scheme  conceived  in  the  mind  and 
intended  for  subsequent  execution  ;  the  preliminary 
conception  of  an  idea  that  is  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  action  ;  a  project. 

1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xv.  §  4  (Spencer's  ed.  1611  p.  46) 
What  the  lawe  of  God  hath,  either  for  or  against  our  dis* 
seignes.  1596  Suenser  F.  Q.  v.  viii.  25  By  counterfet  dis¬ 
guise  To  their  deseigne  to  make  the  easier  way.  1625 
Purchas  Pilgrims  11.  1293  The  Emperor  vndertaketh  no 
high  design  without  his  approvement.  1738  Wesley  Psalms 
ii.  1  Why  do  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  join  'To  execute  a  vain 
Design  ?  a  1843  Southey  Inscriptions  xli,  What  inexhaus- 
tive  springs  of  public  wealth  The  vast  design  required.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  534  Grey  . .  had  concurred  in  the 
design  of  insurrection. 

b.  ‘  A  scheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of  an¬ 
other  ’  (J.) ;  a  plan  or  purpose  of  attack  upon 
or  on. 

a  1704  Locke  (J.!,  A  sedate,  settled  design  upon  another 
man’s  life.  1704  Cibber  Careless  Hush.  11.  i,  To  be  in  love, 
now,  is  only  to  have  a  design  upon  a  woman,  a  modish  way 
of  declaring  war  against  her  virtue.  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  598  It  was  thought  necessary  to  relinquish  the 
design  on  Bristol.  1858  Lytton  What  Wit l  he  do  l  1.  i,  He 
had  no  design  on  your  pocket. 

2.  In  weaker  sense  :  Purpose,  aim,  intention. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  88  [Armado  writes]  Thine  in  the 

dearest  designe  of  industrie.  Ibid.  v.  i.  105.  1594  — 

Rich.  Ill ,  1.  ii.  21 1  That  it  may  please  you  leaue  these  sad 
designes  To  him  that  hath  most  cause  to  be  a  Mourner. 
1659  B.  Harris  ParivaCs  Iron  Age  108  They  who  ask 
relief,  have  one  designe  :  and  he  who  gives  it,  another.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Past.  vi.  37  He  . .  demands  On  what  design 
the  Boys  had  bound  his  hands.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc. 
Hist.  (1827)  I.  344  With  design  to  besiege  it..  1736  Butler 
Anal.  1.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  50  The  design  of  this  chapter  is  to 
inquire,  how  far  this  is  the  case.  1792  B.  M unchhausen's 
Trav.  xxx.  135  They  extended  an  elephant’s  hide,  tanned 
and  prepared  for  the  design,  across  the  summit  of  the  tower. 
1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxxiii.  (1878)  564  My 
design  had  been  to  go  at  once  to  London. 

b.  =  Intention  to  go.  (Cf.  Design  v.  13.) 

1725  De  Foe  New  Voy.  (1840)  57  My  design  was  to  the 
north  part  of  the  island. 

c.  phr.  By  (font  of \  on ,  up  mi)  design:  on 
purpose,  purposely,  intentionally. 

1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  65  The  man  being  upon  design 
gone.. into  Sanctuary.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  xii.  261  On 
design  to  extirpate  all  the  smiths  in  Israel.  1665  Manley 
Grotius1  Lo7u  C.  IVarres  141  Either  out  of  Design,  or  Sim¬ 
plicity.  ^1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  4,  I  have,  on 
design,  avoided  all  laboured  periods.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  I.  App.  628  William,  whether  by  accident  or 
by  design,  was  not  admitted. 

3.  The  thing  aimed  at;  the  end  in  view;  the 
final  purpose. 

[1605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  i.  55  Wither’d  Murther.  .towards  his 
designe  Moues  like  a  Ghost.]  1657  Cromwell  in  Four  C. 
Eng.  Lett.  86  We  desire,  .that  the  design  be  Dunkirk  rather 
than  Grauelines.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  604  If  Milk 
be  thy  Design;  with  plenteous  Hand  Bring  Clover-grass. 
171X  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Lett,  to  IV.  Montagu  24  Mar., 
Happiness  is  the  natural  design  of  all  the  world.  1833 
Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  iv.  187  Virtue  was  the  de¬ 
sign  of  our  Creation. 

4.  Contrivance  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived 
plan ;  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  pre-arranged 
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purpose  ;  spec .  used  in  reference  to  the  view  that 
the  universe  manifests  Divine  forethought  and 
testifies  to  an  intelligent  Creator  (the  argument 
from  design'). 

1665  Manley  Grotius*  Low  C.  Warns  141  Either  out  of 
Design,  or  Simplicity.  1736  [see  Designer  1].  1802  Pa  ley 

Nat.  Theol.  ii.  §  3  The  argument  from  design  remains  as  it 
was.  Ibid.  ii.  §  4  The  machine,  which  we  are  inspecting, 
demonstrates,  by  its  construction,  contrivance  and  design. 
1831  Brewster Neivton  (1855)  I.  xiii.  359  The  arrangements, 
therefore,  upon  which  the  stability  of  the  system  depends, 
must  have  been  the  result  of  design.  1855  Tennyson  Maud 
11.  11.  i,  What  a  lovely  shell  .  .With  delicate  spire  and  whorl, 
How  exquisitely  minute,  A  miracle  of  design  !  1883  Hicks 
( title ),  Critique  of  Design-Argum'ents. 

5.  In  a  bad  sense:  Crafty  contrivance,  hypocri¬ 
tical  scheming ;  an  instance  of  this.  Cf.  Designing 
ppl.  a.  2.  arch. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Praise  0/  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  94 
Honesty  (they  think)  design,  and  design  honesty.  1719  De 
Foe  Crusoe  1.  xiv.  (1858)  219  A.  .faithful,  .servant,  .without 
passions,  sullenness,  or  designs.  1738  Wesley  Hymns , 

‘ Almighty  Maker,  God !'  vi,  Thy  Glories  I  abate,  Or  praise 
Thee  with  Design.  1796  Bp.  Watson  Apol.  Bible  276  If  this 
mistake  proceeds  from  design  you  are  still  less  fit.  1871  B. 
Taylor  Faust  { 1875)  I.  v.  99  "l'was  all  deceit  and  lying,  false 
design. 

II.  A  plan  in  art. 

6.  A  preliminary  sketch  for  a  picture  or  other 
work  of  art ;  the  plan  of  a  building  or  any  part  of 
it,  or  the  outline  of  a  piece  of  decorative  work, 
after  which  the  actual  structure  or  texture  is  to  be 
completed  ;  a  delineation,  pattern. 

*638  Junius  Painting  of  Ancients  270  What  beauty  and 
force  there  is  in  a  good  and  proportionable  designe.  1645 
N.  Stone  Enc/tirid.  Fortif.  78  Profile,  An  Italian  word  for 
that  designe  that  showes  the  side  . .  of  any  work.  1703 
Moxon  Meek.  Exerc.  252  ’Tis  usual,  .for  any  person  before 
he  begins  to  Erect  a  Building,  to  have  Designs  or  Draughts 
drawn  upon  Paper,  .in  which  Designs,  .each  Floor  or  Story 
is  delineated.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  278  The  neces¬ 
sary  designs  for  the  iron  rails  of  the  balcony.  1821  W.  M. 
Craig  Drawing ,  Painting ,  etc.  lect.i.  29  That  these  itinerant 
workmen  had  a  certain  set  of  designs,  or  rather  patterns, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Mod.  The 
Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  designs  sent  in  for 
the  new  Corn  Exchange. 

7.  The  combination  of  artistic  details  or  archi¬ 
tectural  features  which  go  to  make  up  a  picture, 
statue,  building,  etc. ;  the  artistic  idea  as  executed  ; 
a  piece  of  decorative  work,  an  artistic  device. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  73,  I  was  particularly  desirous 
of  seeing  this  palace,  from  the  extravagance  of  the  design. 
1670  Sir  S.  Crow  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
15  Their  ordnary  designes  [in  tapestry]  . .  beeing  deformed 
and  mishapen.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  Prol.  (1826) 
3  Simplicity  and  grandeur  of  design.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh. 
Ann.  (1863)  II.  ill.  v.  133  A  silver  bracelet  of  rare  and  most 
artistic  design.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  11.  vii,  To  admire 
the  designs  on  the  enamelled  silver  centres.  1884  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  26  Sept.  4/1  It  is  the  design  that  sells  the  cloth. 

b.  transf.  of  literary  work  in  this  and  prec. 
sense. 

1875  Emerson  Lett.  .5-  Sec.  Aims,  Poet.  I  mag.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  153  Great  design  belongs  to  a  poem,  and  is 
better  than  any  skill  of  execution,— but  how  rare  1  1879 

B.  Taylor  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  262  His  design  is  evidently 
greater  than  his  power  of  execution. 

8.  The  art  of  picturesque  delineation  and  con¬ 
struction  ;  original  work  in  a  graphic  or  plastic  art. 

Arts  of  design',  those  in  which  design  plays  a  principal 
part,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving. 
School  of  design',  a  school  in  which  the  arts  of  design  are 
specially  taught. 

x^38  Junius  P  ainting  of  Ancients  271  [From]  Designe  and 
Proportion,  .we  should  proceed  to  Colour.  1735  Berkeley 
Querist  §  68  The  art  of  design,  and  its  influence  in  most 
trades  or  manufactures.  1850  Leitch  Muller's  Anc.  Art 
§  25.  9  Design  or  the  graphic  art.  .produces  by  means  of 
light  and  shade  the  appearance  of  bodies  on  a  surface.  1854 
Ruskin  7  wo  Paths  i.  11858)  44  Design,  properly  so  called,  is 
human  invention,  consulting  human  capacity. 

Design  (d/zarn),  v.  Also  6  desyne,  6  -7  de¬ 
signe,  7  disseigne,  dissigne.  [a.  F.  designer 
(16th  c.  in  Rabefois,  in  14th  c.  desinner  Godef. 
Suppl.)  i  to  denote,  signifie,  or  shew  by  a  marke 
or  token,  to  designe,  prescribe,  appoint  ’  (Cotgr.), 
ad.  L.  designare,  dissignare  to  mark  out,  trace  out, 
denote,  Designate,  appoint,  contrive,  etc.,  f.  De- 
I.  2  and  Dis-  +  signdre  to  mark,  signum  mark, 
Sign.  Cf.  Pr.  designar ,  desegnar ,  Sp.,  Pg.  designar, 
It.  disegnare  (in  16th  c.  also  dissegnare ,  designare , 
Florio).  In  It.  the  vb.  had  in  16th  c.  the  senses 
‘  to  designe,  contriue,  plot,  purpose,  intend  ;  also  to 
draw,  paint,  embroither,  modle,  pourtray  ’  (Florio); 
thence  obs.  F.  desseigner  ‘  to  designe,  purpose,  pro- 
iect,  lay  a  plot  ’  (Cotgr.),  and  mod.F.  dessiner ,  in 
16th  c.  designer ,  17th  c.  des  signer,  to  design  in  the 
artistic  sense.  In  Eng.,  design  combines  all  these 
senses.] 

I.  [after  L.  designare ,  F.  designer]  To  mark 
out,  nominate,  appoint,  Designate. 

1 1-  trails.  To  point  out  by  distinctive  sign, 
mark,  or  token  ;  to  indicate.  Also  with  forth , 
out.  Obs. 

x593.Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  i.  203  We  shall  see  Iustice  designe 
the  Victors  Chiualrie.  1594  Spenser  Amoretti  Ixxiv,  Most 


happy  letters !  . .  With  which  that  happy  name  was  first 
desynd.  1610  Donne  Pseudo  Martyr  313  The  Sunne,  which 
designes  priesthod,  is  so  much  bigger  then  the  Moon. 
1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  117  The  Forme  ..  being  vsuall 
. .  with  such  Substantiues  to  designe  out  the  subiect 
denominated  of  the  Adiectiue.  1641  T.  Warmstry  Blind 
I  Guide  Forsaken  37  Designing  forth  unto  us  the  place  whither 
hee  is  ascended.  1668  Sedley  Mulb.  Gard.  1.  ii,  Those 
Cravats  that  design  the  Right  Honourable. 

absol.  1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  lxxxviii.  (1612)  360 
Euen  so  As  had  their  Oracles  of  them  dissigned  long  ago. 

2.  To  point  out  by  name  or  by  descriptive  phrase  ; 
in  Law,  to  specify  (a  person)  by  title,  profession, 
trade,  etc.  ;  to  designate,  name,  style.  Sometimes 
with  double  obj.  (direct  and  complemental).  arch. 

1603-21  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  1311  Willing  the  Turks 
to  designe  the  partie  which  had  thrown  the  stone.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  II.  iv.  iii.  §  1.  178  He  left  his  King¬ 
dom  to  the  worthiest,  as  designing  Perdiccas.  1794  Sullivan 
View  Nat.  II.  393  Voltaire,  .in  designing  Geneva,  called  it 
la  petite  Republique  voisine  de  ses  terres.  1814  Southey 
Roderick  xvm,  The  plains  Burgensian  ..ere  long  To  be 
design'd  Castille.  1874  Act  37-8  Viet.  c.  94  §  38  The  writer 
.  .is  not  named  or  designed. 

+  3.  Of  names,  signs,  etc. :  To  signify,  stand  for. 
1627  Hakewill  Apol.  (1630)  Bbb  iij  b,  The  numerall  .. 
then  designeth  so  many  hundred  thousand,  a  1631  Donne 
Serm.  (1839)  IV.  evii.  466  A  few  lines  of  ciphers  will  design 
.  .that  number.  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  xs8  Names 
which  did  designe  temporary  offices. 

+  4.  To  appoint  to  office,  function,  or  position  ; 
to  designate,  nominate.  Const,  as  in  2.  Obs . 

1596  Bell  Surv.  Popery  in.  xii.  509  The  priest  was  de¬ 
signed  ouer  the  penitents  in  euerie  church.  1607  Topsell 
Fourf.  Beasts  { 1658)  127  A  perpetualland  unquenchable  fire, 
for  the  watching  whereof,  were  Dogs  designed.  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  (1632)  862  Where  Election  designeth 
the  Successor,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Jas.  V  Wks. 
(1711)  1 13  The  commission  . .  in  which  he  is  designed  lieu¬ 
tenant.  1668  Davenant  Man's  the  Master  v.  i,  When  you 
design’d  your  man  to  court  her  in  your  shape.  1701  Rowe 
Ambit.  Step-Moth.  11.  i.  555  Great,  just  and  merciful,  such  as 
Mankind,  .would  have  design’d  a  King. 

5.  To  appoint  or  assign  (something  to  a  person); 
to  make  over,  bestow,  grant,  give.  Const,  to  or 
dative.  Obs.  exc.  in.  Sc.  Law. 

1572  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1597)  §  48  They  haue  appoynted, 
marked,  and  designed  the  said  manse,  with  foure  acres,  .to 
the  vse  of  the  Minister,  .that  sail,  .minister  at  the  said  kirk. 
1592  Davies  Immort.  Soul  xxxiii.  (R.),  Three  kinds  of  life 
to  her  designed  be.  1608  J.  King  Serm.  St.  Mary's  8 
Afterwardes  when  Michal  was  designed  to  him  [David]. 
1650-60  Tatham  Wks.  (1879)  169  He  is  the  challenged  and 
justly  may  Design  the  way  of  fighting.  1651  Fuller's  Abel 
Rediv.,  Musculus  257  Designing  unto  Musculus  one  of  the 
principallest  Churches.  1681  Glanvill  Sadducismus  11.  296 
The  Spirit’s  name  which  he  designed  her  was  Locas.  1784 
Cowper  Task  vi.  580  Nature  . .  when  she  form’d,  designed 
them  an  abode.  1864  Daily  Review  14  Nov.,  The  minister 
of  Dalgety  in  1862.  .stating,  .that  in  terms  of  the  Act  1663, 
chapter  21,  he  was  entitled  to  have  grass  designed  to  him 
for  the  support  of  a  horse  . .  and  praying  the  Presbytery  to 
make  the  necessary  designation  accordingly. 

6.  Hence,  with  mixture  of  II,  and  ultimately 
fusing  with  10:  To  set  apart  in  thought  for  the 
use  or  advantage  of  some  one  ;  to  intend  to  bestow 
or  give.  Const,  for,  +  to,  f  on. 

1664  Dryden  Rival  Ladies  Ded.,  This  worthless  Present 
was  design’d  you,  long  before  it  was  a  Play.  1666  —  Ann. 
Mirab.  lx,  Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  designed  : 
Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light.  1673  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  153  Trear.  designes  the  place  to  Orrery, 
but  I  am  confident  it  will  never  he.  1701  Pcnnsylv.  Archives 
1.  142,  I  fully  design’d  you  a  visit.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round 
World  (1840)  245  What  present  I  had  designed  for  her. 
1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  Farm  ii.  22  Hearing  what 
favours  were  designed  for  his  boy.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  30  These  fragments  are  designed  for  the  German, 
rather  than  the  English  reader. 

7.  To  appoint,  destine,  devote  (a  thing  or  person) 
to  a  fate  or  purpose.  Now  merged  in  10. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  23  a,  Because  I  am  Christ  the  iust, 
therfore  you  will  designe  me  to  the  Crosse  vniustly.  1623 
Massinger  Bondman  iv.  ii.  This  well-built  city,  not  long 
since  designed  To  spoil  and  rapine.  1662  Geruier  Princ.  15 
The  Duke  . .  designed  in  his  Will  ten  Thousand  Gilders  . . 
to  . .  alter  what  he  had  Built  amisse.  1691  Ray  Creation 
(1714)  174  Neither  yet  need  those  who  are  designed  to 
Divinity  itself  fear  to  look  into  these  studies.  [1747  Col.Rcc. 
Peunsylv.  V.  139  The  Goods  design’d  as  a  Present  to  the 
Indians.] 

II.  [allied  to  Design  sb.  I,  obs.  F.  desseigner ] 
To  plan,  purpose,  intend. 

8.  To  form  apian  or  scheme  of;  to  conceive  and 
arrange  in  the  mind ;  to  originate  mentally,  plan 
out,  contrive. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  215  When  all  thing  was  redy,  accord¬ 
ing  as  he  desyned.  1594  Careiv  Hnarie’s  Exam.  Wits 
(1616)  218  The  matters  which  they  disseigne  and  worke 
with  much  wisdome.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  (1702) 
I.  43°  That  he  should  begin  his  Journey,  .so  unfit  for  Travel 
.  .if  his  going  away  was  design’d  the  day  before.  1682  Bunyan 
Holy  I  Par  (Cassell)  250  If  the  enemy  . .  should  design  and 
plot  our  ruin.  1795  Southf.y  Vis.  Maid  of  Orleans  1.  170 
Eternal  .Wisdom  deals  Or  peace  to  man,  or  misery,  for  his 
good  Alike  design'd.  1812  S.  Rogers  Columbus  v ii.  46  He 
can  suspend  the  laws  himself  designed. 

9.  In  weaker  sense  :  To  purpose,  intend,  mean, 
t  Rarely,  to  be  designed,  (obs.),  like  to  be  purposed , 
resolved,  deternfined,  minded,  etc. 

1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vittd.  Ep.  Ded.  5, 1  designe  no  more 
than  to  demonstrate  that  [etc.).  1701  De  Foe  True-born 

i'ng.  34  And  yet  he  really  designs  no  wrong.  1830  D’l  shall: 


Chas.  I,  III.  vi.  82  [Charles]  designed  inviting  great  artists 
to  England. 

b.  with  inf.  phr. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  106/2  Great  Queens, 
if  you  are  design’d  to  speak  to  Mortals,  Make  me  acquainted 
with  your  rumbling  voice.  1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  i.  1386 
How  does  the  Devil  know  What  'twas  that  I  design’d  to 
do?  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  [1840)  162,  I  design  to 
go  with  you.  1874  Micklethwaite  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
224  Those  objects  which  we  design  to  bequeath  to  posterity. 
C.  with  subord.  clause  as  obj. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Dcclam.  Praise  Wealth  Argum. ,  A  pro¬ 
clamation,  that  she  design’d  her  smiles  should  no  more  fall 
on  the  unworthy.  1715  De  Foe  Earn.  Instruct.  1.  vii.  (1841) 
I.  125,  I  did  not  design  you  should  have  heard. 

10.  With  complement  (a.  inf.  or  sb. ,  b.  prep, 
phr.) :  To  purpose  or  intend  (a  thing)  to  be  or  do 
(something) ;  to  mean  (a  thing)  to  serve  some 
purpose  or  fulfil  some  plan. 

a.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  137  So  far  as  you  design 
the  Balcony  to  project.  1713  Addison  Cato  1.  iv,  Other 
creatures,  Than  what  our  nature  and  the  Gods  design’d 
us.  1733  Ld.  Orrery  in  Duncombe's  Lett.  (1773)  II.  35 
The  wood-walk,  which  I  designed  a  labyrinth,  is  almost 
finished.  1779  Cowfer  Lett.  21  Sept.,  I  have  glazed  the 
two  frames,  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants.  1802  Mar. 
Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiv.  116  With  one.,  kick, 
designed  to  express  his  contempt,  i860  Hook  Lives  Abps. 
(1869)  I.  i.  18  The  emperors  designed  it  to  be  a  general 
council. 

b.  a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  You  are  not  for  obscurity  designed, 
But,  like  the  sun,  must  cheer  all  human  kind.  1746  in 
Leisure  Hour  (1880)  23  A  pewter  teapot,  but  I  believe  it 
was  designed  for  silver.  1756  Burke  Vind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks. 
1808  I.  67  Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were 
originally  designed ;  and  they  will  answer,  that  the  laws 
were  designed  as  a  protection  for  the  poor  and  weak.  1766 
Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxi,  The  morning  I  designed  for  our  de¬ 
parture.  1882  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref .  Ch.  Eng.  II.  21  The  palace 
which  Somerset  designed  for  this  splendid  site. 

11.  intr.  To  have  purposes  or  intentions  (of  a 
specified  kind),  rare. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xiv.  vii,  To  persuade  the  mother 
.  .that  you  designed  honourably. 

12.  trans.  To  have  in  view,  contemplate. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  18  Before  he  come  to 
the  Subject  it  self  which  he  designes.  1784  Cowper  Task 
111.  11  So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  call’d  T’  adorn 
the  Sofa  with  eulogium.  1877  W.  Bruce  Comm.  Revelation 
87  Tell  him  that  his  natural  Enemies  are  not  designed  in 
the  promise. 

13.  intr.  and  quasi-ytaJ\y.  (usually  with  for) :  To 
intend  to, go  or  start;  to  be  bound  for  (a  place). 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  75  Within  sight  of  Tours 
where  we  were  designed  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  1684 
Lady  Russell  Lett.  I.  xv.  42  The  question,  .when  I  design 
for  Stratton.  1688  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett .  Ser.  11.  IV.  141  They 
design  to  Bristol,  but  will  take  Exeter  . .  in  the  way.  1691 
T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  21  Ships,  .designed  on  long 
Voyages.  1712  E.  Cooke  Voy.  S.  Sea  360  From  Guam 
we  design  for  Batavia.  1819  R.  Chapman  Life  Jas.  V  129 
This  convinced  them  all  that  the  king  designed  for  France. 
1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  viii,  On  the  succeeding  day  we  were 
designed  for  Amboise.  1845  Carlyle  Cromwell  (1871)  II. 
133  The  new  Lord  Lieutenant  had  at  first  designed  for 
Munster. 

b.  transf.  To  intend  to  start  upon  a  certain 
course ;  to  mean  to  enter  upon  a  pursuit. 

1694  Gibson  in  L^ett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  225  And  if  he 
!  designs  for  Law,  ’tis  high  time  to  begin. 

III.  [allied  to  Design  sb .  II,  It.  disegnare,  F. 
dessiner ]  To  sketch,  delineate,  draw ;  to  fashion 
artistically. 

14.  trans.  f  a.  To  make  a  sketch  of  (an  object 
or  scene);  to  sketch,  draw.  Obs .  b.  To  trace  the 
outline  of,  delineate. 

(Designment,  implying  the  vb.  in  this  sense,  is  quoted  of 
x57°*) 

1635  Cowley  Davideis  1.  747  The  Prophet  Gad  in  learned 
Dust  designs  Th’  immortal  solid  Rules  of  fancy’d  Lines. 
1638  Junius  Painting  of  Ancients  290  A  good  invention 
well  designed  and  seasonably  coloured.  1644  Evelyn  Diary 
(1871)  69  The  prospect  was  so  tempting  that  I  designed  it 
with  my  crayon.  1699  Lister  Joum.  Paris  53  In  the 
Flore,  .they  have  designed,  .an  Universal  Map.  1782  Mann 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  421  Designing,  painting,  .and 
describing  every  Fish.  1879  Stevenson  Trav.  Cevennes 
211  The  monstrous  ribs  and  gullies  of  the  mountain  were 
faintly  designed  in  the  moonshine. 

c.  To  make  the  preliminary  sketch  of  (a  work 
of  art,  a  picture,  statue,  ornamental  fabric,  etc.) ; 
to  make  the  plans  and  drawings  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  (a  building,  ship,  machine, 
etc.),  which  the  workmen  have  to  follow  out. 

1697  Evelyn  Numism.  vii.  240  Mons.  Morelli,  who  both 
Designets  [?  designes]  and  Ingraves  the  Medals,  a  1700 
Dryden  (J.),  The  prince  designs  The  new  elected  seat,  and 
draws  the  lines.  1743  Pcterhousc  College  Order  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  37  In  Consideration  of  his  Design¬ 
ing.  .the  new  Building.  1893  Weekly  Notes  89/1  To  design 
and  superintend  the  construction  of  the  docks  in  question. 

15.  To  plan  and  execute  (a  structure,  work  of 
art,  etc.) ;  to  fashion  with  artistic  skill  or  decora¬ 
tive  device ;  to  furnish  or  adorn  with  a  design. 

1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab.  clii,  The  weaver,  charmed  with 
what  his  loom  designed.  1697  —  Virg.  Past.  v.  102  Behold, 
four  hallow’d  Altars  we  design.  1703  Steele  Tend.  Ilusb. 
111.  ii,  However  my  Face  is  very  prettily  design’d  today. 
1853  Kingsley  Hypatia  v,  Did  Christians  . .  design  its 
statues  and  its  frescoes?  1865  J.  Fergusson  Hist.  Archit. 
I.  1.  iv.  v.  346  The  Roman  bridges  were  designed  on  the 
same  grand  scale  as  their  aqueducts.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  i.  §  6.  52  A  lady  summons  him.  .to  design  a  robe  which 
she  is  embroidering. 
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DESIGNING. 


16.  intr.  a.  To  trace  the  outline  of  a  figure  or  ! 
form ;  to  put  a  graphic  representation  on  paper, 
canvas,  etc. ;  to  draw,  sketch,  b.  To  form  or 
fashion  a  work  of  art ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  form 
decorative  figures,  devise  artistic  patterns. 

1662  Evelyn  CJialcogr .  128  Unless  he  that  Copies,  Design 
perfectly  himself.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbebt  Trav .  (1677)  149 
One  he  knew  could  both  design  and  copy  well.  1854  Ruskin 
Two  Paths  i.  (1858)  44  A  painter  designs  when  he  chooses 
some  things,  refuses  others,  and  arranges  all.  1885  H.  V. 
Barnett  in  Mag.  of  Art  Sept.  454/1  She.  .began  to  design 
and  to  paint  with  delicacy,  taste,  and  truth. 

Designable,  ci.  [f.  L.  designa-re  (see  Desig¬ 
nate  v.)  +  -  ble.  In  sense  2  f.  Design  v.  +  -able.] 

+  1.  (de*signab’l)  That  can  be  distinctly  marked 
out ;  distinguishable.  Obs. 

1644  Digby  Two  Treat.  1.  85  The  mover  ..  cannot  passe 
over  all  these  infinite  designable  degrees  in  an  instant.  1666 
Boyle  Orig.  Formes  Qnal.  (1667)  3  Matter  . .  must  have 
Motion  in  some  or  all  its  designable  Parts.  1716  M.  Davies 
A  then.  Brit.  II.  242  Book- Ware- Houses,  furnish’d  with 
such  an  Ideal,  optable  or  designable  Arianizing  Library. 

2.  (d/zarnab’l)  Capable  of  being  designed. 
Designate  (de’sign#),  ppl.  a .  [ad.  L.  desig- 
nat-uSy  pa.  pple.  of  designare  to  Designate.] 
Marked  out  for  office  or  position ;  appointed  or 
nominated,  but  not  yet  installed,  as  in  bishop  desig¬ 
nate . 

1646  Buck  Rich .  ///,  1.  3  Richard  Plantagenet . .  King  of 
England,  designate  by  King  Henry  the  Sixth  . .  This  Duke 
of  Yorke,  and  King  designate.  1847  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Let.  32  Definite ,  or,  more  precisely, predefinite .  .is  equiva¬ 
lent  . .  to  designate  and  pre-designate.  1877  World  VII.  1 1 
The  husband  designate  was  present.  1888  Times  27  June 
12/4  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bedford  Designate  will  preach. 

Hence  De*signatehood,  the  condition  of  being 
designate. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIV.  705/1  The  period  of  Designatehood. 

Designate  (de’s-,  de’zign^t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  designare  to  mark  out,  trace  out,  denote  by 
some  indication,  contrive,  devise,  appoint  to  an 
office,  f.  de-  (De-  I.  3)  +  signdre  to  mark.  Some  of 
the  senses  of  the  L.  verb,  having  come  down 
through  It.  and  Fr.,  are  expressed  by  Design; 
designate  is  a  modern  formation  taking  up  the 
other  senses :  cf.  F.  designer  as  distinct  from  des- 
siner  and  obs.  desseigneri] 

1.  trans .  To  point  out,  indicate ;  to  particularize, 
specify. 

1801  Brit.  Crit.  July  (T.),  Of  these  [faults]  so  few  examples 
occur,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  designate  them.  1808 
J.  Barlow  Columb.  vm.  522  Its  faults  designate  and  its 
merits  prize.  1828  Webster  s.v.,  The  limits  are  designated 
on  the  map.  1839-40  W.  Irving  Wolfcrt’s  R.  (1855)  107 
He  need  only  designate  to  me  the  way  to  his  chamber.  1846 
Trench  Miracles  xxx.  (1862)  430  The  man.  .designates  the 
channel  in  which  he  desires  that  this  mercy  may  flow.  1861 
Mrs.  H.  Wood  East  Lynne  I.  xi.  170  It  had  four  post 
horses  . .  the  number  having  been  designated  by  Lord 
Mount-Severn. 

2.  Of  things:  To  serve  to  point  out;  to  be  an 
indication  of.  With  compl. :  To  point  out,  specify 
as  being  so  and  so. 

1807  Southey  Espriella'' s  Lett.  II.  251  A  black  Triton  . . 
meant.,  by  his  crown  of  feathers,  to  designate  the  native 
Indians.  C1829  Landor  Whs.  (1868)  II.  93  Her  lips  [in  a 
picture]  were  half-open  ;  her  hair  flew  loosely  behind  her, 
designating  that  she  was  in  haste,  a  1831  A.  Knox  Rem. 
(1844)  !•  65  Those  interior  effects  of  Divine  grace,  which 
designate  their  nature.. to  the.  .possessor.  1870  Rogers 
Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  11.  200  A  man’s  dress  designated  his 
rank  and  calling.  1884  tr.  Lotzc's  Metaph.  11.  iv.  293  The 
only  function  of  the  mathematical  symbol  is  to  designate 
p  and  q  as  absolutely  equal  in  rank. 

3.  To  point  out  by  a  name  or  descriptive  appel¬ 
lation  ;  to  name,  denominate,  entitle,  style. 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  693  The  coalition  . . 
gave  existence  to  the  ministry  which  that  circumstance  has 
served  to  designate.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  n.  v.  (1838) 
161  The  title  Blumine,  whereby  she  is  here  designated.  1868 
Lockyer  Elem.  Astron.  i.  (1879)  29  Clusters  and  nebulae 
are  designated  by  their  number  in  the  catalogues.  1871 
Morley  V oltaire  (1886)  79  Two  very  distinct  conceptions. . 
equally  designated  by  the  common  name  of  civil  liberty. 

b.  with  double  obj.  or  compl. :  To  name,  describe, 
or  characterize  (as). 

1836  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xvi.  397,  I  designate  them 
[his  ideas]  as  somewhat  above  mediocrity.  1854  Macaulay 
Misc.  Writ,  (i860)  II.  228  He  is  designated,  in  Mr.  Ivimey’s 
History  of  the  Baptists,  as  the  depraved  Bunyan,  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Elstow.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Clt.  (1877)1.  xix.  360 
Miriam  is  almost  always  designated  as  the  ‘prophetess’. 
1879  M.  Arnold  Guide  Eng.  Lit.  Mixed  Ess.  194,  I  wonder 
at  his  designating  Milton  our  greatest  poet. 

4.  Of  things  :  To  serve  as  a  name  for,  stand  for ; 
to  be  descriptive  of. 

1816  Singer  Hist.  Cards  45  The  term  continued  to  de¬ 
signate  hired  troops.  1842  Alison  Hist.  Europe  ( 1849-50) 
X.  lxix.  §  29.  438  The  celebrated  saying.. ‘If  these  books 
[etc.]  ’.  .designates  the  whole  system  of  their,  .government. 

5.  To  appoint,  set  apart,  select,  nominate  for  duty 
or  office  ;  to  destine  or  devote  to  a  purpose  or  fate. 
Const .fory  to. 

1791  J.  Barlow  Adv.  Priv.  Orders  1.  27  A  mere  savage. . 
would  decide  the  question  of  equality  by  a  trial  of  bodily 
strength,  designating  the  man  that  could  lift  the  heaviest 
beam  to  be  the  legislator.  -1828  Webster  s.  v.,  This  captain 
was  designated  to  that  station.  1853  Maurice  Prof>h.  «$- 
Kings  xxii.  378  Josiah..was  designated  to  his  task  before 


his  birth.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  vii.  vi.  (1864)  IV.  202 
Men.  .equally  designated  for  perdition  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  394  A  clause  de¬ 
signating  the  successor  by  name. 

Hence  Designated  ppl.  a. 

1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  ix.  436  Harold  was 
virtually,  .the  designated  successor  to  the  crown. 

Designation  (des-,  dezign^-Jon).  [ad.  L. 
dcsignation-em,  n.  of  action  from  designare  (see 
Designate).  Cf.  F.  designation  (14th  c.  in  Hatzf., 
and  in  mod.F. ;  not  in  Cotgr.  161 1).] 

1.  The  action  of  marking  or  pointing  out ;  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  particular  person,  place,  or  thing  by 
gesture,  words,  or  recognizable  signs. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De P.  R.  xix.  exxvi.  (1495''  926  Alpha 
is  wryte  for  desygnacion  of  letters,  for  amonge  Grekys  this 
letter  tokenyth  one.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxix.  (1611) 
374  Wherefore  was  it  said  vnto  Moyses  by  particular  desig¬ 
nation,  This  very  place,  .is  holy  ground.  1677  Hale  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  iv.  vii.  357  The  designation  of  an  end  in  work¬ 
ing  is  the  great  perfection  of  an  intelligent  Agent.  1731 
Bailey  vol.  II,  Designation,  .also  the  marking  the  abut¬ 
ments  and  boundings  of  an  estate.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  640 
With  designation  of  the  finger’s  end.  1794  Paley  Evid. 
(1825)  II.  224  The  designation  of  the  time  would  have  been 
more  determinate,  i860  Trench  Serin.  Westm.  Abb.  xv. 
164  The  intention  with  which  he  thus  designated  Jesus  unto 
them  :  they  understand  it.  .not  at  the  first  designation. 

b.  concr.  A  distinctive  mark  or  indication. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  224  Those  stars. . 
were  indeed  but  designations  of  such  quarters  and  portions  of 
the  yeare,  wherein  the  same  were  observed.  1831  J.  Davies 
Manual  Mat.  Med.  26  The  word  ana.  .is  placed  before  the 
designation  of  the  quantity. 

2.  The  action  of  appointing  or  nominating  a  per¬ 
son  for  a  particular  office  or  duty  ;  the  fact  of  being 
thus  nominated  ;  appointment,  nomination. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  Ded.  §  14  There  hath  not  been 
..any  public  designation  of  writers  or  inquirers.  1640  Bp. 
Hall  Episc.  11.  xvi.  176  It  was  in  the  Bishops  power  to  raise 
the  Clergie  from  one  degree  to  another,  neither  might  they 
refuse  his  designations.  1674  Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  83 
His  Designation  of  God  unto  his  Kingdom,  c  1689  in 
Somers  Tracts  I.  315  Till  the  King  in  Designation  be 
actually  invested  with  the  Regal  Office.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad,  iv.  458  By  designation  of  the  Greeks  was  sent  Am¬ 
bassador.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  ix.  378 
This  quasi  designation  of  Eadward  to  the  crown. 

J*  b.  The  appointment  of  a  thing ;  the  summon¬ 
ing  of  an  assembly.  Obs. 

a  1638  Mede  Disc.  Ezck.  xx.  20  Wks.  (1672)  1.  56  The 
designation  or  pitching  that  Seventh  upon  the  day  we  call 
Saturday.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  ii.  §9  By  desig¬ 
nation  of  Conventions  for  prayer.  1697  Bp.  Patrick  Comm. 
Ex.  xvi.  5  The  Designation  of  this  seventh  Day  was.  .from 
their  wonderful  Deliverance.  1777  Burke  Let.  Sheriffs 
Bristol  Wks.  1842  I.  218  At  the  first  designation  of  these 
assemblies. 

t  c.  The  qualification  of  being  marked  out  or 
fitted  for  an  employment ;  vocation,  bent  (of  mind), 
*  call  \  Obs. 

1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  14  That  man  that  has 
a  designation  to  that  work  [preaching].  1736  Bolingbroke 
Patriot .  (1749)  12  These  are  the  men  to  whom  the  part 
I  mentioned  is  assigned.  Their  talents  denote  their  general 
designation.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P Cowley  Wks.  II.  6 
That  particular  designation  of  mind,  and  propensity  for 
some  certain  science  or  employment,  which  is  commonly 
called  Genius. 

3.  The  action  of  devoting  by  appointment  to 
a  particular  purpose  or  use  ;  an  act  of  this  nature. 
arch. 

1627  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  in.  i.  6  Designation  or 
deputation  is  when  a  man  appoints  a  thing  for  such  an  use. 
1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  329  To  make  various  designa¬ 
tions  of  their  profits.  1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  xii.  (1813) 
136  The  designation  of  trees  to  a  wall  necessarily  occasions 
cutting. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  The  setting  apart  of  manses  and 
glebes  for  the  clergy  from  the  church  lands  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds. 

1572  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  { 1597)  §  48  Vpon  the  said  marking 
and  designation,  the  Arch-bishop,  .sal  giue  his  testimonial!, 
bearing  how  he  [etc.].  1861  in  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scotl. 

s.v.,  After  a  designation  by. the  presbytery.  1864  [see  De¬ 
sign  v.  5]. 

c.  U.  S.  The  authoritative  allotment  of  ground 
for  oyster-culture  ;  concr.  the  ground  thus  allotted. 

+  4.  Purpose,  intention,  design.  Obs. 

1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.,  The  end  of  his  life  in 
Hannahs  designation.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  in.  i.  §  7 
So  far  is  there  a  constant  Connection  between  the  Sound 
and  the  Idea  and  a  Designation  that  the  one  stand  for  the 
other.  1737  Whiston  Josephus  Antiq.  xvm.  vi.  §9  God 
proved  opposite  to  his  designation.  1763  Mrs.  Brooke 
Lady  J.  Mandeville  (1782)  II.  2  This  mutual  passion  is  the 
designation  of  heaven  to  restore  him. 

+  5.  Sketching,  delineation.  Obs .  rare. 

1796  Jane  West  Gossip's  Story  I.  4  A  mere  novice  in 
landscape  designation,  I  confine  myself  to  the  delineation 
of. .  human  character. 

6.  A  descriptive  name,  an  appellation  ;  spec,  in 
LaWy  the  statement  of  profession,  trade,  residence, 
etc.,  added  for  purposes  of  identification  to  a  per¬ 
son’s  name. 

1824  Landor  Iinag.  Conv.  (1846)  8  A  designation  which 
I  have  no  right  to.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi  ii.  (1870) 
43  The  name  Argeioi . .  as  a  designation  of  the  army  before 
Troy.  1876  E.  Mellok  Priesth.  i.  15  The  name  ‘  priest¬ 
hood*. .  became  a  designation  of  the  whole  Church  of 
God. 


Designative  (de*s-,  de’zign^tiv),  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  med.L.  designdtiv-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  designed- : 
see  -iVE.  In  mod.F.  ddsignatif. ] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  designating. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Designatif  designatiuc,  denotatiue.  1812 
J.  Henry  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  91  Merely  designative  of  the 
raw  soldier.  1818  Bent  ham  Clt.  Eng.  35  Then  are  the  words 
designative  of  the  sort  of  act  first  mentioned.  1845  F.  Bar¬ 
ham  An  Odd  Medley  8  The  [Hebrew]  designative  preposi¬ 
tion  ath. 

B.  sb.  Anything  used  to  designate. 

1824  J.  Gilchrist  Etym.  Ititeipr.  77  Perhaps  the  scientific 
purpose  intended  is  as  well  accomplished  by  these  as  by 
any  designatives  that  could  be  invented. 

Designator  (de*s-,  de'zign^taj).  [a.  L.  desig- 
ndtor ,  agent-n.  from  designare  to  Designate.] 

1.  One  who  designates  or  points  out. 

2.  Rom .  Antiq.  An  officer  who  assigned  to  each 
person  his  rank  and  place  in  public  shows  and 
ceremonies. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.v.,  There  were  designators  at  funeral  solemnities,  and  at 
the  games,  theatres,  and  shews. 

Designatory,  a.  [f.  L.  type  *designatori-us, 
f.  designator :  see  prec.  and  -ory.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  designator  or  designation. 

1885  Sir  L.  W.  Cave  in  Law  Times'  Rep.  L1I.  518/1  That 
the  indefinite  article  has  the  same  designatory  force  as  the 
definite. 

Designed  (d/zornd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Design  v.  + 
-ed.]  fa.  Marked  out,  appointed,  Designate. 
b.  Planned,  purposed,  intended.  C.  Drawn,  out¬ 
lined ;  formed,  fashioned,  or  framed  according  to 
design. 

a.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Num.  viii.  Comm.,  Their  designed 
offices.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII ,  Wks.  (i860)  331  His  two 
designed  generals.  1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome  ii.  28 
He  was  designed  Consul  for  next  Year.  1751  Chambers 
Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Bishop ,  Bishop  designed,  episcopus  desig- 
natus. 

b.  1586  B.  Young  Guazzd's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  180  b,  Fortify¬ 
ing  my  designed  purpose.  1660  Barrow  Euclid  Pref.  (1714) 
3  A  Size  beyond  the  design’d  Proportion.  1717  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Lett.  1  Jan.  (1887)  I.  139  Making  my  designed 
return  a  mystery.  1865  Mozley  Mirac.  vii.  291  note}  That 
this  failure,  .should  be  designed. 

C.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  $  Solit.,Art  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  16 
An  oak-tree  . .  being  the  form  in  nature  best  designed  to 
resist  a  constant  assailing  force. 

f  To  be  designed ,  to  be  purposed  or  minded : 
see  Design  v.  9. 

Designedly  (dfzarnedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  -.]  By  design,  on  purpose,  intentionally. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  394  You  need  not  be 
their  enemies,  directly  or  designedly.  1710  Steele  Tatler 
No.  234  r  1  An  Art  of  being  often  designedly  dull.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  343  Designedly  irritating  the  judges. 

Designedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  designed  or  purposed ;  intentional 
character. 

1864  in  Latham.  Mod.  The  designedness  of  the  ‘co¬ 
incidence  ’  was  obvious. 

Designer  (dfernai).  Also  7  designor,  [f. 
Design  v.  +  -euT]  One  who  designs. 

1.  One  who  originates  a  plan  or  plans. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  ii.  ii.  151  Thoughtful  and 
cogitative,  a  great  designor.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1 1 .  Concl. 
Wks.  1874  I.  307  Ten  thousand  thousand  instances  of  design 
cannot  but  prove  a  designer.  1863  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm. 
Gen.  i.  2  The  Great  Designer. 

2.  In  bad  sense :  One  who  cherishes  evil  designs 
or  is  actuated  by  selfish  purposes ;  a  plotter, 
schemer,  intriguer. 

1649  Pkynne  Demurrer^  The  greatest  designers,  plotters 
and  lifters  up  of  themselves  against  the  interest  of  Christ. 
^1704  T.  Brown  Praise  of  Wealth  Wks.  1730  I.  84  The 
cunning  designer  gets  into  the  princes  favour.  1726  in  H. 
Campbell  Lovc-lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  (1824)  20  Where  is  one 
faithful  friend  to  be  chosen  out  among  a  thousand  base 
designers? 

3.  One  who  makes  an  artistic  design  or  plan  of 
construction ;  a  draughtsman ;  spec,  one  whose 
business  is  to  invent  or  prepare  designs  or  patterns 
for  the  manufacturer  or  constructor. 

1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  14 7  Where  the  Workman  is  not 
an  accomplished  Designer.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
190  r  to  Sculptors,  painters,  and  designers.  1891  Leeds 
Mercury  21  May  5/1  The  designers  of  these  tank  vessels. 
1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.  No.  9  Designer ,  the  archi¬ 
tect  who  designs  the  enrichment  for  the  ‘modeller*  in  the 
plastering  trade.  Mod.  A  designer  in  a  textile  factory. 

Designful  (dizarnful),  a.  [f.  Design  sb.  + 
-ful.]  Full  of  design ;  purposed,  intentional. 

a  1677  [see  next].  1867  J.  H.  Stirling  Crit.  Ess.  (1868) 
206  The  ascription  to  Kant  of  designful  reticence  and 
intentional  obscurity.  1890  —  Gifford  Led.  iv.  73  The  . . 
designful  contrivance  of  the  world. 

Desrgnfulness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  Des;gn- 
ful  quality  :  a.  craftiness,  scheming  ;  b.  fullness 
of  design,  intentional  or  prearranged  character. 

a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  83  Drawn  over  with 
. .  features  of  base  designfulness.  1890  J.  H.  Stirling 
Gifford  Led.  v.  94  The  designfulness  is  but  contingent. 

Designing  (dizaimig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Design  v. 
+  -ing  1 .]  The  action  of  Design  v.  ;  marking  out, 
nomination  ;  planning,  preliminary  sketching,  etc. 

111618  Raleigh  Maxims  St.  (1651)  77  Upon  the  design¬ 
ing  of  his  successour.  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour  IV.  92  Ihe 
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designing  was  by  Michael  Angelo.  1884  Athenaeum  12  Jan. 
59/1  Both  the  Dublin  cathedrals  are  of  English  designing. 

b.  Evil  design,  plotting,  scheming. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  55  Petty  designings. 
1795  Jemima  II.  18  Her  suspicions  were  excited  by  his 
detected  disguise,  and  probable  deep  designings. 

c.  at /rib. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  403  The  designing 
Arts  ..  such  as  Architecture.  1864  Daily  Tel.  29  June, 
It  has  a  ‘  designing  class’  at  South  Kensington. 

Designing  (dzzsi-nig),  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.] 

1.  That  designs,  plans,  etc. ;  characterized  by 
constructive  forethought. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  n.  xi.  §  13  (1712)  78  A  knowing 
and  designing  Providence.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  43  P  3 
We  are  all  Grave,  Serious,  Designing  Men,  in  our  Way. 
1850  McCosh  Div .  Govt .  in.  i.  (1874)  299.  The  order  and 
adaptation  of  nature  suggest  a  designing  inind. 

2.  That  cherishes  evil  designs  or  is  actuated  by 
ulterior  motives ;  scheming,  crafty,  artful. 

a  1671  Ld.  Fairfax  Mem .  (1699)  100  The  sad  consequences 
that  crafty  and  designing  men  have  brought  to  pass.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  131  P6  The  old  Knight  is  impos’d  upon 
by  a  designing  Fellow.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  AEneidn.  196 
Feigned  tears  and  designing  sorrow. 

Designingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In¬ 
tentionally  ;  with  evil  design  or  selfish  purpose, 
craftily. 

1684  H.  More  Answ.  Bjb,  Over  prone  cunningly  and 
designingly  to  serve  their  turns.  1879  Baring-Gould 
Germany  II.  239  Trades ’-unions  are  an  excellent  institution, 
if  not  ignorantly  or  designingly  misdirected. 

Designless  (d/zoi-nles),  a.  [f.  Design  sb.  + 
-less.]  Void  of  design  or  plan  ;  purposeless. 

1643  Hammond  Serin,  at  Oxf  Wks.  1683  IV.  513  That 
designless  love  of  sinning,  a  1691  Boyle  Hist .  Air  x ii. 
(1692)  65  These  Wounds  must  have  been  made  by  some 
designless  Agent.  1883  Jefferies  Story  of  my  Heart  59 
The  designless,  formless  chaos  of  chance-directed  matter. 

Desi’gnlessly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  With¬ 
out  design  or  plan  ;  with  no  specific  purpose. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xiii.  (1700)  77  His  [the  Sun’s] 
visits  are  made  designlessly.  a  1691  —  Wks.  VI.  80  (R.)  Not 
rashly  or  designlessly  shuffled  by  a  blind  hazard. 

t  Designment.  Ohs.  [f.  Design  v.  +  -ment.] 
-=  Designation,  Design. 

1.  Indication  by  sign  or  token. 

1625  Gill  Sacr.  Philos,  ii.  156  No  Scripture  is  so  direct. . 
as  this  for  the  certaine  designement  of  the  time,  a  1684 
Leighton  Comm.  1  Pet.  ii.  14  The  them  that  are  sent . .  is 
a  very  clear  designment  of  the  inferior  governors  of  those 
times. 

2.  Appointment  ornominationtooffice  orfunction; 
consignment  or  destination  to  a  fate. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  vi.  12  Annot.,  As  a  preparation  to 
the  designement  of  his  Apostles.  1612  X.  Taylor  Comm. 
Titus  i.  7  Designements  to  offices  and  places.  1642  Jer. 
Taylor  Episc,  (1647)  93  Paul  &  Barnabas  ..  went  to  the 
Gentiles,  by.  .speciall  designement  made  at  Antioch.  1668 
H.  More  Div.  Dial.  lv.  xviii.  (1713)  326  No  designment  of 
them  to  Sin  and  Damnation.  1732  Law  Serious  C.  xxii. 
(1761)420  It  is  by  the  express  designment  of  God,  that  some 
beings  are  Angels,  and  others  are  men. 

3.  Appointment,  arrangement,  or  ordination  of 
affairs  ;  planning,  designing  ;  hence,  that  which  is 
planned  ;  an  enterprise,  undertaking,  design. 

1583  Harsnet  Sent!.  Ezek.  (1658)  135  Had  he  had  freedome 
to  haue  altered  Gods  Designment,  Adams  liberty  had  bene 
aboue  the  designment  of  God.  1594  Ord.  Prayerm  Liturg. 
Scrv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  654  Cruel  designments  so  closely 
plotted  against  her  innocent  life.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11. 
i.  22  The  desperate  Tempest  hath  so  bang’d  the  Turlies, 
That  their  designement  halts.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  205 
A  very  disastrous  accident . .  frustrated  his  whole  designe¬ 
ment.  1659  Gentl.  Calling  (1696)  139  Many  hours  . .  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  Designment  and  the  Execution  [of  a 
Duel].  1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  I.  216  A  strange 
Jumble  as  well  as  Iniquity  in  this  Designment. 

4.  Artistic  representation,  delineation ;  an  out¬ 
line,  sketch.;  an  original  draught  or  design. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  in  Billingsley  Euclide  A  j,  Of  all 
these,  liuely  designementes  . .  to  be  in  velame  parchement 
described.  1658  Dryden  Death  O.  Cromwell  96  For  though 
some  meaner  artist’s  skill  were  shown  . .  Yet  still  the  fair 
designment  was  his  own.  1667  —  Ess.  Dram.  Poesie  (R.\ 
Shall  that  excuse  the  ill  painture  or  designment  of  them? 
I7°3  T.  N.  City  C.  Purchaser  85  A  neat  and  full  Expres¬ 
sion  of  the  1st  Idea  or  Designment  thereof. 

Desilicate  (dfsi’likn't  ,  w.  [f.  De-II.  i.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  silica.  Hence  Desilicated  ppl.  a. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

Desili’cify,  Desilicize,  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i.] 

trans.  lo  free  from  silex  or  silicon;  =Desili- 
conize.  lienee  Desili  cifica  tion. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Desiliconize  (dzsi-likonofiz),  v.  [f.  De-II.  i.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  or  free  from  silicon.  Hence 
Desiliconized  ppl.  a. ;  -izing-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ; 

Desiliconization. 

1881  C.  R.  A.  Wricht  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  333  /i  {Iron) 
The  decarbonizing  and  desiliconizing  of  iron  by  the  action  of 
an  oxidizing  atmosphere  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
processes  of  refining  pig  iron  and  of  making  natural  steel. 
1891  7 'lines  8  Oct.  14/6  They  had  suffered  more  from  desili- 
conization  than  from  desulphurization. 

Desilver  [dzsi-lvar],  v.  [f.  De-  II.  2.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  its  silver,  remove  the  silver  from. 

1864  in  Webster.  1886  Fenn  Master  of  Ceremonies  I.  ii. 
9  The  over-cleaned  and  de-silvered  plated  pot. 


Desilverize  (d/srlvaraiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i.] 
trans.  To  extract  the  silver  from  (lead  or  other 
metal). 

1872  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  Two  systems 
.  .desilverizing  and  refining  two  charges  of  [lead]  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  1886  A.  J.  Balfour  Question  1239  Gold  <5-  Silver 
Comm.,  The  cost  of  desilverising  the  copper. 

Hence  Desilverized///,  a..  Desi  lverizing’^/;/. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Desilverization. 

1870  J.  Percy  (title),  The  Metallurgy  of  Lead,  including 
Desilverization  and  Cupellation.  1872  Raymond  Statist. 
Mines  §  Mining  449  The  desilverizing  kettle  holds  22,000 
pounds  of  lead.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  49/2  In 
lead  pipes  the  soft  desilverised  lead  is  considered  best. 

Desinence  (de’sinens).  [a.  F.  desinence  (16th 
c.  in  Ilatzfeld)  =  It.  desinenza  1  a  desinence  or  ter¬ 
mination  9  (Florio),  ad.  med.L.  desinentia,  f.  de- 
sinent-ern  :  see  next.]  Termination,  ending,  close  ; 
Gram,  a  termination,  suffix,  or  ending  of  a 
word. 

1599  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  Poster.,  Fettering  together  the  series 
of  the  verses,  with  the  bondes  of  like  cadence  or  desinence 
of  rime.  1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  11.  i.  67  The  Romaine 
desinence  or  ending.  1814  Berington  Lit.  Hist.  Mill. 
Ages  v.  (1846)  273  The  ear  was  thus  flattered  by  a  certain 
musical  desinence,  nor  could  it  a  moment  doubt  where  every 
verse  closed.  1873  Bardsley  Surnames  i.  (1875)  13  The 
Saxon  added  ‘  son  ’,  as  a  desinence,  as  ‘  Williamson 

Desinent  (de’sinent),  a.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  L.  de- 
sinent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  desinere  to  leave  off,  close, 
f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  sinere  to  leave.]  Forming  the  end, 
terminal ;  ending,  closing. 

1605  B.  Jonson  Masque  Blackness,  Six  tritons,  .their 
upper  parts  human.,  their  desinent  parts  fish.  1677  Cary 
Chronol.  11.  11.  in.  iii.  227  The  State  was  left  in  Confusion 
.  .until  the  38th  desinent  of  Azariah.  Ibid.  228  An.  39  of 
Uzziah  desinent. 

Desinential,  a.  [f.  med.L.  desinentia  (see 
Desinent)  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  desinence  or  ending. 

1818  Monthly  Mag .  XLVI.  322  The  desinential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Latin  noun.  1869  F.  Hall  in  Lauder's 
Tractate  24  The  desinential  -it,  for  -ed  [in  Scotch  pa.  pples.] 

Desiner,  var.  of  Deceneu,  Obs. 

1591  Garrard  Art  Warre  14  Under  the  charge  of  a 
Desiner  or  chiefe  of  a  chamber. 

Desines,  obs.  form  of  Dizziness. 

Desinterressed,  var.  of  Djsinteressed  a.  Obs. 

+  Besi  piate,  v.  Obs.—  0  [irreg.  f.  L.  dcsi- 
pere  ( desipio )  to  be  foolish,  f.  De-  I.  <d+saperc  to 
be  wise.]  intr .  To  become  foolish. 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1663  F*  Hawkins  Youth's  Behav. 
102. 

Desipience  (disi’piens).  [ad.  L.  desipientia , 
f.  desipient-em  Desipient  :  see  -ence.]  Folly ; 
foolish  trifling,  silliness. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Desipience  is  when  the  sick  person 
speaks  and  doth  idly  ;  dotage.  1882  A.  W.  Ward  Dickens 
ii.  24  Occasional  desipience  in  the  form  of  the  wildest 
farce..  1887  Spectator  17  Sept.  1251  The  maturity  of  sweet 
desipience. 

Desrpiency.  [see  prec.,  and -ENCY.]  =prec. 

.  1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Lett.  Friend  §  22  Many  are  mad  but 
in.  .one  prevalent  desipiency.  1856  Titan  Mag.  Dec.  496  If 
the  dcsipere  be  but  in  loco ,  religion  itself  will  not  forbid 
the  seasonable  desipiency. 

Desipient  (dzsrpient),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  desi¬ 
pient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  desipere  to  be  void  of  under¬ 
standing,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  sapere  to  know.]  Foolish, 
silly  ;  playing  the  fool,  idly  trifling. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1894  Stevenson  in  Times  2  June 
17/4  In  his  character  of  disinterested  spectator,  gracefully 
desipient. 

Desirability  (dzzgHrabrliti).  [f.  next  +  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  desirable ;  desirableness ; 
quasi-twzrr.  (with  pi.)  a  desirable  condition  or  thing. 

1824  Southey  Life  #  Corr.  (1850)  V.  189, 1  see  possibilities 
and  capabilities  and  desirabilities.  1859  Farrar  Eric  95 
Of  this  school  he  often  bragged  as  the  acme  of  desirability. 
1861  Beresf.  Hope  Eng.  Cathedr.  19 th  C.  iii.  68  Any  de¬ 
cision  upon  the  distinctive  possibility  or  desirability  of  new 
cathedrals.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  iii.  8^ /The  desirability 
of  consorting  with  none  but  the  best  company. 

Desirable  (d/zaio’rab’l),  a.  (sb.)  Also  7-8 
desireable.  [a.  F.  desirable  (12th  c.  in  Hatzfeld), 
f.  desirer  to  Desire,  after  L.  desiderabilis.~\ 

1.  Worthy  to  be  desired ;  to  be  wished  for.  In 
early  use  often  standing  for  the  qualities  which 
cause  a  thing  to  be  desired :  Pleasant,  delectable, 
choice,  excellent,  goodly. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxi.  20  Desyrable  tresor  and  oile  in  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  ri3twis.  c  1489  Caxton  Blauchardyn 
xxiii.  80.  Blanchardyn  . .  as  that  thinge  whiche  most  he 
desyred  in  this  world,  dyde  accepte  this  gracyouse  and  de¬ 
syrable  ansuere.  1573  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  126 
Create  varietye  of  desirable  flowers.  1611  Bible  Ezck.  xxiii. 
12  She  doted  vpon  the  Assyrians  ..  horsemen  riding  vpon 
horses,  all  of  them  desireable  young  men.  1662  Stillingfl. 
Orig.  Sacr.  iii.  iii.  §  7  No  evil  is  in  its  self  desirable,  or  to 
be  chosen.  1783  Watson  Philip  III  (1839)  169  It  was  surely 
desirable  to  put  a  period  to  these  calamities.  1833  J.  Hol¬ 
land  Manitf.  Metal  II.  301  This  exceedingly  convenient 
and  desirable  machine.  1891  H.  Matthews  in  Law  Times 
XCII.  96/1  Some  general  modifications  in  the  rules  . .  are 
now  desirable. 

+  2.  To  be  regretted  or  desiderated  ;  regrettable. 

1650  T.  Froysell  Gale  of  Opportunity  (1652)  1  Fie  lived 
amiable  and  dyed  desirable. 


J*  3.  Characterized  by  or  full  of  desire.  Obs. 

1759  Sarah  Fielding  Ctess  of  Delluyn  II.  23  With  the 
desireable  View  of  rendering  her  Smiles  or  Frowns  of  Con¬ 
sequence. 

B.  sb.  That  which  is  desirable ;  a  desirable 
property  or  thing. 

1645  E.  Willan  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xvi.  11  All 
these  desirables  are  encircled  within  the  compass  of  the  first 
remarkable.  1721  Watts  Serin,  ii.  Wks.  1812  I.  18  He., 
despises  fame  . .  pleasure  and  riches,  and  all  mortal  desir¬ 
ables.  1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  V. 
52  Besides  the  desirables  it  would  purchase  [etc-].  1873 

Miss  Broughton  Nancy  II.  82  At  that  time,  you  see,  he 
had  not  all  the  desirables. 

Desirableness,  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  desirable. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  34/1  Discourses  upon 
the  thing  itself,  and  the  desirableness  of  it.  a  1665  J.  Good¬ 
win  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  125  Matters  of  lighter  con¬ 
cernment  or  less  desirableness.  1817  Malthus  Popul.  III. 
App.  229  The  desirableness  of  a  great  and  efficient  popula¬ 
tion.  1856  Froude  Hist .  Eng.  I.  384  To  discuss  .  .  the 
desirableness  of  fulfilling  the  engagement  into  which  he  had 
entered. 

i  2.  In  active  sense  :  Desirousness.  Obs. 

1649  St. Trials,  Lieut. -Col.  John  Li  lb  time  (R.  \  To  declare 
my  clesireableness  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
moderation,  and  discretion. 

Desirably  (dzzGie'rabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  desirable  manner  ;  according  to  what 
is  desirable. 

1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  70  The  ground  where  you 
would  most  desirably  dig  a  well. 

t  Desi’rant,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  disirant,  pr. 
pple.  of  dtsirer  to  desire ;  repr.  L.  desiderant-em. ] 
Desiring,  desirous  of. 

c  1450  Merlin  73  That  I  sholde  remembre  the  thinge  that 
I  beste  loved  . .  and  that  I  am  moste  desiraunte. 

Desire  (dizfi^i),sb.  Forms:  4-5  desir,  desyr, 
(desijr,  dessire,  dissire,  -yre),  4-6  desyre,  de- 
sier,  (5  desyer,  desere,  6  desyir),  4-  desire. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  desir  (12th  c.  in  Littre),  mod.F.  desir 
>=  Pr.  dezir ,  desire ,  It.  desio,  desire ,  deriv.  f.  the  vb. 
desirare,  F.  ddsirer  to  Desire  :  see  next.] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  desiring  ;  that  feeling 
or  emotion  which  is  directed  to  the  attainment  or 
possession  of  some  object  from  which  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  is  expected ;  longing,  craving ;  a  parti¬ 
cular  instance  of  this  feeling,  a  wish. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  3410  }yf  J>ou  haue  grete 
desyre  To  be  clepyd  lorde  or  syre.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks. 
(1880)  147  Gret  desir  of  heuenely  )?ynges.  14. .  Why  I  can't 
be  a  nun  303  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  146  Thy  fyrst  desyre  and 
thyne  entent  Was  to  bene  a  nune  professed.  1513  More  in 
Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  757  The  execrable  desyre  of 
sovereintie.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  92, 

1  have  a  great  desire  to  get  a  sight  of  him.  1652  J.  Wright 
tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  353  Seeing  the  cards  thus  shuffled 
to  his  own  desire.  1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  xii.  §  15 
(1712)  83  An  unsatiable  desire  after  that  just  and  decorous 
temper  of  Mind.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  206  IP  4  This 
conflict  of  desires.  1759  —  Rasselas  xxxvii,  His  predomi¬ 
nant  passion  was  desire  of  money.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I. 

2  The  elder  King  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  his  brother.  1853 
J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  1.  i.  11  Objects  of  desire 
to  the  barbarian.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Relig.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  100  The  new  age  has  new  desires.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)- V.  51  A  man  should  pray  to  have  right  desires, 
before  he  prays  that  his  desires  may  be  fulfilled. 

b.  personified. 

1575  Gascoigne  Pr.  Pleas.  Kentlw.,  That  wretch  Desire 
Whom  neither  death  could  daunt  [etc.].  1821  Shelley 

Prometh.  Unb.  1.  i.  734  As  fleet  As  Desire’s  lightning  feet. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  II.  xxvii.  170  Desire  has  trimmed 
the  sails,  and  Circumstance  brings  but  the  breeze  to  fill 
them. 

2.  spec.  Physical  or  sensual  appetite  ;  lust. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  3  This  name  Ihesu.  .dose  away 
greuesnes  of  fleschely  desyris.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  vii.  xliv.  (1495)  257  The  appetyte  of  the  stomak  is 
callyd  desyre.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4289  To  blemysch 
oure  blode  with  bodely  dissires.  a  1535  Wyatt  in  Tottells 
Misc.  (Arb.)  224  If  thy  desire  haue  ouer  thee  the  power, 
Subiect  then  art  thou  and  no  gouernour.  1611  Shaks. 
Cymb.  1.  vi.  47  That  satiate  yet  vnsatisfi’d.  desire.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No,  151  p  2  A  constant  Pruriency  of  inordinate 
Desire.  1756  Burke  Subl.  <$•  B.  iii.  i,  Which  shows  that 
beauty,  and  the  passion  caused  by  beauty,  which  I  call  love, 
is  different  from  desire.  1867  Baker  Nile  Tribut.  viii.  166 
The  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  eaten  greedily,  being  supposed 
to  promote  desire.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  AEneid  1  v.  91  Against 
enkindled  desire  Honour  itself  was  feeble. 

t  3.  Longing  for  something  lost  or  missed ; 
regret;  Desjdekiom.  Obs. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xvii.  380  So  unremoved  stood  these 
steeds,  their  heads  to  earth  let  fall,  And  warm  tears  gushing 
from  their  eyes,  with  passionate  desire  Of  their  kind  manager. 

4.  A  wish  as  expressed  or  stated  in  words;  a  re¬ 
quest,  petition. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  10513  (Trin.)  J>y  desire  and  py  preyere 
Is  comen  to  goddes  ere.  1404  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  549/1  The 
Kyng  thanketh  hem  of  here  gode  desire,  willyng  put  it  in 
execution  als  sone  as  he  wel  may.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 
I.  cxiii.  135  The  erle  sent  thyder,  at  their  desyers,  John  of 
Norwyche,  to  be  their  Captayne.  1670  Marvell  Corr. 
clxxxvi.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  377  The  House  hath  been  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Lords  upon  their  desire,  about  the  Addresse 
. .  concerning  Popish  Recusants.  1794  Nelson  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  (1845)  I.  428  The  Agents  have  written  desires  from  me 
to  land  everything  as  fast  as  possible.  1842  Bischoff 
Woollen  Manuf.  II.  83,  I  also  send,  at  your  desire,  a 
general  list  of  articles  used  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
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5.  transf  An  object  of  desire;  that  which  one 
desires  or  longs  for.  (Originally  only  contextual). 

I34°~7°  Alisaunder  1047  Hee  hoped  to  haue  there  of  his 
hertes  desyres.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  1.  xxxix.  (Caxton,  repr. 
1830)43  Hesawethat  he  nemyght  nought  acheuenhys  desyre. 
1535  Cover  dale  Ps.  liii.  [liv.  ]  7  So  that  myne  eye  seyth  his 
desyre  vpon  myne  enemies.  1611  Bible  Haggai  ii.  7  The 
desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  11.  i. 
We  steered  off  to  the  North  expecting  a  Sea-Breez  at 
E.N.E.  and  the  third  day  had  our  desire.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  159  ?  5  Farewel  my  Terentia,  my  Heart’s  De¬ 
sire,  farewel.  1732  Fielding  Mock  Doctor  Ded.,  That 
politeness  which .  .has  made  you  the  desire  of  the  great,  and 
the  envy  of  the  whole  profession.  1863  Tennyson  Welcome 
Alex .,  Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land’s  desire. 

Desire  (d&9i®u),  v.  Also  3-7  desyre,  4  de- 
sirre,  4-5  disire,  -yre,  4-6  desir,  5  dissire,  -yre, 
desier,  desyr,  disere,  5-6  dessire,  -yre,  dyssire, 
-yre,  6  dissier.  [ME.  a.  OF.  desire-r  (earlier 
desidrer ,  desirrer)  =  Pr.  desirar ,  It.  dcsiare ,  disirare , 
Rom.  type  desirare L.  desiderare  to  miss,  long 
for,  desire  :  see  Desiderate  vi] 

1.  trans .  To  have  a  strong  wish  for  ;  to  long  for, 
covet,  crave,  a.  with  simple  obj. 

c  1230  Hall  Meul.  ii  Ant  J>enne  wile  ..  f>e  king  of  alle 
kinges  desire  \>e  to  leofmon.  1340  Ayenb.  244  per  is.  .al  pet 
herte  may  wylnj,  and  of  guod  desiri.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
922  To  pe  kyng  he  kest  slik  a  hate,  pat  he  desiris  his  deth. 
1538  Starkey  England  1.  i.  21  Of  al  thyng  best  and  most  to 
be  desyryd.  1607-12  Bacon  Ess.,  Empire  (Arb.)  294  It  is  a 
miserable  state  of  minde  to  have  few  thinges  to  desier,  and 
manie  thinges  to  feare.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  Wks. 
(1851)169  Offa.  .a  comely  Person .  .much  desir’d  of  the  people; 
and  such  his  virtue  . .  as  might  have  otherwise  been  worthy 
to  have  reigned.  1832  Tennyson  ‘  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on 
the  heights ,’  Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth.  1871  R.  Ellis 
Catullus  lxii.  50  Many  a  wistful  boy  and  maidens  many 
desire  it.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  201  Do  not  all  men 
desire  happiness? 

b.  with  injin.  :  To  wish,  long  (to  bef  have,  do). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10486  (Cott.)  Suilk  a  worthi  sun. .  Alssco 
desird  for  tohaf.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xiv.  62  Desirand 
to  see  pare  wifes  and  pare  childer.  c  1425  Hampole's  Psalter 
Metr.  Pref.  29  Who  so  desires  it  to  know.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas,  xvm.  vi,  To  speke  wyth  her  gretly  desyrynge. 
1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  v.  140  If  you  desire  to  know  the 
certaintie.  1697  Dryden  AEneid  m.  init .,  Since  . .  Troy’s 
disastrous  end  [you]  desire  to  know.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  30  They  do  not  desire  to  bring  down  their  theory 
to  the  level  of  their  practice. 

O.  with  obj.  clause. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  1801  (Trin.)  penne  desired  po  caitifs  badde 
pat  pei  had  ben  by  noe  ladde.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  lxi.  3 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken?  1784 
Cowper  Tiroc.  81 1  To  you  ..  Who  wise  yourselves,  desire 
your  sons  should  learn  Your  wisdom.  1850  Tennyson  I n 
Mem.  li.  1  Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead  Should  still  be 
near  us  ?  1859  —  Lancelot  <$•  Elaine  1089  You  desire  your 

child  to  live. 

2.  intr.  (or  absol.)  To  have  or  feel  a  desire. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  5  For  she,  which  loveth  him  to-fore, 
Desireth  ever  more  and  more.  1611  Bible  Prov.  xiii.  4  The 
soule  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing.  1620 
Shelton  Quix .  III.  v,  He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when 
he  desireth  shall  have  nay.  a  1831  A.  Knox  Rem.  I.  37 
In  moral  matters,  to  desire,  and  possess,  differ  in  degree, 
rather  than  reality.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  68  He  who 
desires,  desires  that  of  which  he  is  in  want. 

t  b.  Const,  after ,  to,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1300  Holy  Rode  347  in  Leg.  Rood  46  po  desirede  pe 
quene  muche  after  pe  nailes  pre  War-wip  our  lord  was 
Inailed  to  pe  tre.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xli[i].  1  As  pe  hert 
de-siret  to  pe  welles  of  waters,  so  de-sired  my  soule  to  pe, 
Lord.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  Proem  in  Ashm.  (1652)  6 
Every  estate  desireth  after  good.  1549-62  Sternhold  &  H. 
Ps.  cxliii.  6  My  soule  desireth  after  thee. 

+  3.  trans .  Of  things :  To  require,  need,  demand. 

1577  B.  Googe  II eresbacli s  Husb.  1.  (1586)  29  It  desyreth 
a  moyst  ground,  riche  and  good.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay 
xx vi.  397  True  beautie  desireth  no  painting.  1591  Spenser 
Tears  of  Muses  541  A  doleful  case  desires  a  dolefull  song. 
1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  292  There  be  many  kindes 
of  Mise,  and  every  one  of  them  desireth  a  particular  tractate. 

4.  To  long  for  (something  lost)  ;  to  feel  the  loss 
of,  miss,  regret,  desiderate.  (In  quot.  1614,  pass., 
to  be  missed,  to  be  wanting.)  Obs.  or  arch. 

1557  North  tr.  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  232  b/2  On  the  death 
of  thy  child  Verissimus,  thy  sonne  so  much  desired. 
1611  Bible  2  Chron.  xxi.  20  He  reigned  in  Ierusalem 
eight  yeeres,  and  departed  without  being  desired.  1614 
Selden  Titles  Hon.  142  Otherwise  . .  Pharaohs  discretion 
would  have  been  much  desired.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's 
Theat.  Ins.  Ep.  Ded.,  That  the  Reader,  .may  not  desire  an 
Epistle,  or  complain  that  there  is  one  wanting.  1869 
Tennyson  Holy  Grail  897  And  now  his  chair  desires  him 
here  in  vain. 

5.  To  express  a  wish  for  (an  object) ;  to  ask 
for,  request. 

Const,  a.  with  sbnple  obj.  :  to  d.  a  thing ;  b.  to  d.  a  thing 
of  from  (f  at)  a  person  (arch.) ;  C.  with  inf.  obj. ;  to  d.  to 
know ,  have,  etc.,  something ;  d.  with  obj.  cl.,  to  d.  that . . . 

a.  c  1314  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  399  Erls,  doukes  of  pe  best . .  Me 
[Felice]  haue  desired  apli}t,  pat  neuer  of  me  hadde  si3t. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4583,  I  desired  pis  damisele.  .To  haue 
hire  to  pi  broper  . .  Ac  hire  moder  in  no  maner  hire  nold  me 
graunte.  c  1450  Merlin  27  When  thei  wiste  that  Vortiger 
disered  the  pees,  they  were  gladde.  1656  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  I.  39,  I  move  that  his  Highness’s  advice  may  be  de¬ 
sired  in  it.  1754  Chatham  Lett.  Neplunv  iv.  21  If  you  are 
forced  to  desire  farther  information  . .  do  it  with  proper 
apologies.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  1.  97,  I  had  spared  thee, 
but  thou  desiredst  my  death. 

b.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7897  pai  . .  sent  to  pat  souerain  . . 
dessirond  full  depely  delyuerans  of  hir.  1535  Coverdalk 
I  Kings  ii.  16  Now  desyre  I  one  peticion  of  the.  —  fob 


xxxi.  16  When  the  poore  desyred  eny  thinge  at  me,  haue  I 
denyed  it  them?  1651  Sir  E.  Nicholas  in  N.  Papers 
(Camden^  282  What  you  desire  from  mee.  1666  Pepys 
Diary  5  Dec.,  I  gave  him  my  song . .  which  he  has  often 
desired  of  me. 

C.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1022  To  these  kynges  he  come  . . 
And  to  haue  of  hor  helpe  hertely  dissyred.  1450  W.  Somner 
in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  4  The  maister  desyryd  to  wete  yf  the 
shepmen  wolde  holde  with  the  duke.  1563  Abp.  Parker 
Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  191,  I..  thereupon  desired  to  have  the 
Council’s  letters.  1785  Mod.  Times  I.  16  He  desired 
never  to  hear  any  thing  of  me.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
xxxiii,  He  alighted  at  the  Dominican  Convent,  and  desired 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Albany.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  AEneid  in. 
358  Speech  I  crave  of  the  seer,  and  desire  his  counsel  to 
learn. 

d.  1404  Rolls  of  Parlt .  III.  549/1  The  Comunes  desiren 
that  the  Kyng  shulde  leve  upon  his  owne.  1656  Burton's 
Diary  ( 1828)  I.  80,  I  desire  it  may  not  die.  1689  Tryal 
Bps.  19  We  desire  it  may  be  read  in  English  for  we  don’t 
understand  Law-Latin.  1738  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  98  Run 
to  my  Lady  M —  ;  and  desire  she  will  remember  to  be  here 
at  Six.  1823  Southey  Hist.  Penins.  War  I.  176  He  desired 
Velarde  would  write  to  the  court. 

6.  To  express  a  wish  to  (a  person) ;  to  request, 
pray,  entreat. 

fa.  with  simple  object :  to  make  a  request  to  ( obs.)\ 
t  b.  to  d.  a  person  a  thing,  or  of  a  thing  {obs.) ;  c.  to  d.  a 
person  to  do  something  (the  most  freq.  construction) ;  d.  to 
d.  a  person  that ,  or  of  a  person  that . . . 

f  a.  1526-34 Tindale  Johnx ii.  21  Certayne  Grekes.  .cam 
to  Philip  . .  and  desired  him,  sayinge  :  Syr  we  wolde  fayne 
se  Iesus.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  32/2  John  spake 
unto  him,  and  desired  him  in  like  maner  and  contestation 
as  before. 

t  b.  ^1555  Hooper  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  127 
Repente,  and  desyre  god  of  forgeuenes.  1583  .Golding 
Calvin  on  Deut.  xviii.  105  If  a  Childe  . .  desire  his  Father 
some  fond  or  euill  thing.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  402, 
I  humbly  doe  desire  your  Grace  of  pardon. 

C.  #1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxi.  212,  I  desyre  you  to 
shew  me  where  ye  have  ben.  c  1563  Cavendish  Metr.  Vis. 
in  Life  Wolsey  (1825)  II.  124  Desyryng  me  vouchesalve  for 
to  consent  To  wright  their  mysliappe.  1681  Temple  Mem.  hi. 
Wks.  1731  I.  342  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  being  Chancellor, 
I  desir’d  the  King  to  speak  to  him.  1710  Swift  Lett.  10  Oct. 
(1767)  III.  21  He  desires  me  to  dine  with  him  again  on  Sun¬ 
day.  1747  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  138  Thomas  McGee  . . 
who  was  desir’d  to  do  it.  1786  Sus.  Haswell  Victoria  II. 
97  Lady  Wealthy. .  desired  her  to.  .desire  the  steward  give 
her  twelve  guineas.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  ix,  He  de¬ 
sired  us  to  ‘  toe  a  line,’  which  means  to  stand  in  a  row. 

d.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cviii.  130,  I  desyre  you 
that  we  may  abyde  in  composicyon.  1539  Cranmer  Matt. 
xvi.  1  The  Pharises  also  with  the  Saduces  . .  desyred  him 
that  he  wolde  shewe  them  a  sygne  from  heuen.  1585  T. 
Washington  tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  1.  xxi.  27  The  Bascha  sent 
to  desire  the  Ambassador  that  the  next  day  he  would  come 
to  his  solemne  dynner.  1611  Bible  Dan.  ii.  16  Then  Daniel 
went  in  and  desired  of  the  King,  that  hee  would  giue  him 
time.  1822  Shelley  Chas.  /,  11.  456  Go  desire  Lady  Jane 
She  place  my  lute. 

jf  7.  To  request  to  know  or  to  be  told  ;  to  ask. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  95  b,  Iason  . .  desired  the  waye.  1708 
Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  107  Mr.  Watts  came 
to  me.. and  desir’d  of  me  whether  I  were  a  Congregation 
Man. 

f  8.  To  request  the  presence  or  attendance  of;  to 
invite.  Obs. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  6871  Saye,  that  I  hym  desyre,  And  al  his 
cursed  cumpany  in  fere.  1530  Palsgr.  513/2,  I  desyre  to 
dynner,  or  to  a  feest,  or  any  repast,  je  semo?is.  1554 
Bradford  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem .  III.  App.  xxxi.  85,  I  was 
desyred  by  a  neighbour  . .  ayenst  this  day  to  dyner.  1583 
Satir.  Poem  Reform,  xlv.  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  259  This 
bischop,  beand  present  thair,  Desyrit  him  hame.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  Sf  Cr.  iv.  v.  150,  I  would  desire  My  famous  Cousin  to 
our  Grecian  Tents.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstme 
88  b,  Arsinoe.  .desired  Phillip  into  her  Citty  Cassandria. 

+  b.  To  invite  to  a  course  of  action,  etc. 

c  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  634  pow  dost  me  litel  worpschipe, 
When  pou  me  desirest  to  schenschipe.  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  cxv.  136  Ye  haue  desyred  vs  to  a  thynge  that  is 
great  and  weyghtie.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  145  But 
shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  vs  too  ’t  ?  1645  Cromwell 

Lett.  4  Aug.,  I  sent  one  Mr.  Lee  to  them,  To  certify  the 
peaceableness  of  my  intentions,  and  to  desire  them  to  peace¬ 
ableness. 

Desired  (dtoiaud ),ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  i.] 
1.  Wished  for,  longed  for,  etc. :  see  the  vb. 

1382  Wyci.if  Haggai\\.  8  Thedesirid  to  alle  folkisshal  cume. 
a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew’ s  43  To  ?eue  the  a  3eifte  of 
desirid  helth.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  in.  v.  62  To  her  desir’d 
Posthumus.  1611  Bible  Ps.  cvii.  30  So  he  bringeth  them 
vnto  their  desired  haueti.  1655  Earl  Orrf.ry  Parthen.  (1676) 
21  At  last,  the  long  desired  day  appear’d.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  266  The  long  desired  title  of  Elector  of 
Hanover. 

+  2.  Missed,  regretted,  desiderated.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  II.  Aurel.  (1546)  Dd  j  a, 
Of  the  death  of  suche  an  entierly  desyred  husbande. 

1 3.  Affected  with  desire ;  longing,  desirous. 
[  —  L.  cupidus."\  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28503  (Cott.)  Gerndand  i  haf  oft  ben 
desird  o  hire  wymmen  seen,  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn 
xlii.  158  She  . .  was  sore  desired  to  know  of  hym  som  gode 
tydynges.  1598  Yong  Diana  318  If  thy  sweete  voice  . . 
might  sound  in  our  desired  eares  with  some  happie  song. 

Hence  Desi’redly  adv.,  in  a  desired  manner ; 
f  according  to  one’s  own  desire,  con  amove  (obs. ; 
cf.  Desirously)  ;  Desi'redness,  the  condition  of 
being  desired. 

1625  Bp.  Moi'NTACU  App.  Csesar  65  He  being  Pater  miseri- 
cordiarum,  and  wholly,  freely,  and  desiredly,  giving,  oc¬ 
casioning,  procuring,  effecting  our  salvation.  1666  G.  Alsop 
Maryland  (1869)  46  Every  man  lives  quietly,  and  follows 


his  labor  and  imployment  desiredly.  1888  P.  H.  Wicksteed 
Alphabet  Econ.  Sc.  8,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  recognised 
word,  however,  which  signifies  the  quality  of  being  desired. 
‘  Desirableness’  conveys  the  idea  that  the  thing  not  only  is 
but  deserves  to  be  desired.  ‘  Desiredness’  is  not  English, 
but  I  shall  nevertheless  use  it  as  occasion  may  require.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  16  Feb.  198/1  His  introduction  into  the  English 
language  of  ‘  desiredness’. 

Desrreful,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  Desire  sb.  + 

-FUL.] 

+  1.  Greatly  to  be  desired,  desirable.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  Wyclif  Dan.  x.  3  Y  eete  not  desireful  breede.  1435 
Misyn  Fire  of  Love  76  Delectabyl  &  desirefull  it  is  in  pi 
praysipge  to  be.  c  1510  More  Picus  Wks.  15  More  desire- 
full  is  it . .  to  be  condemned  of  the  worlde,  and  exalted  of  God, 
then  to  be  exalted  of  the  world  and  condemned  of  god.  1580 
Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  434  Euery  thing  was  either  vehe¬ 
mently  desirefull,  orextreamely  terrible.  1877  Blackie  Wise 
Men  68  A  brood  of  desireful  maidens  immortal. 

2.  Full  of  desire ;  desirous;  wishful,  eager. 

152  .  Barclay  Sallust's  Jugurth  55  a,  To  suche  desyrefull 
myndes  as  they  had,  nothyng  coude  to  fast  be  hasted.  1540 
Morysinf.  Vive  s'  hit  rod.  Wysd.  Pref.  A  ijb,  Alway  helpynge 
some,  and  stylle  desyrefull  to  helpe  mo.  1553  Grimalde 
Cicero's  Offices  1.  68  So  desireful  of.,  learning  ye  nature 
of  things.  1892  C.  E.  Norton  Dante's  Paradise  v.  29 
Beatrice,  .all  desireful  turned  herself  again  to  that  region. 

Hence  fDesirefulness,  Obs.,  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  desirous  ;  eagerness. 

1548  Udall  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.  8  He  with  greate 
desirefulnesse  useth  to  reade.  Ibid.  ix.  56  Toke  out  of 
their  stomakes  all  desierfulnesse  of  doyng  vengeaunce. 

Desireless  (d/zgDules),  a.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -less.] 
Devoid  of  desire  or  longing. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  758  Desirelesse  it  seeks  these 
drinks  and  meats.  1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xl.  524  The 
Will  is  left  Hopelesse,  and  therefore  Desirelesse.  1856 
R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  254  Our  spirit  becomes 
desireless,  as  though  there  were  nothing,  .of  which  we  stood 
in  need. 

Desirer  (dizaDroi).  [f.  Desire  v.  +  -eh1.] 
One  who  desires. 

£1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  m.  xxxvi,  There  are  many  de- 
sireres  of  contemplacion.  1548  R.  Hutten  Sum  of  Diui- 
nitie  A  vj  b,  It  is  expedient  that  ther  be  many  desirers 
of  the  office.  1579  Coverdale  Bk.  Death  xiii.  58  Earnest 
desirers  of  innocency.  a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  108 
A  desirer  of  learning.  1665  Manley  G?'otius'  Low  C.  Warres 
105  Yet  never  ceased  to  admonish  all  desirers  of  novelty. 
a  1691  Baxter  in  Tulloch  Eng.  Purit.  iii.  (1861)  366  He  was 
a  great  desirer  of  such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to 
serviceableness. 

Desiring  (dizaiaTiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Desire  v.  + 
-ing  h]  The  action  of  the  verb  Desire  ;  longing, 
desire.  (Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  gerund.) 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiii.  356  )?orw  coueityse  and  vn- 
kynde  desyrynge.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495) 
11.  235  b/i  The  desyrynges  of  the  flesshe.  1593  T  Watson 
Tears  of  Fancie  xx.  Poems  (Arb.)  188  If  he  at  first  had 
banisht  loues  desiring.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  63  By 
‘  lust  ’  I  mean  those  general  desiringsof  our  minds  after  any 
unlawful  object  which  are  forbidden  in  the  tenth  command¬ 
ment.  Mod.  One  cannot  gain  honour  merely  by  desiring  it. 

Desi’ring,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Desire  v.  +  -ing  -.]  That 
desires ;  longing,  desirous. 

£•1386  Chaucer  Melib.  F  61  i  A  man  that  is  to  desirynge 
for  to  gete  riches,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiii: 
497  They  were  sore  desyrynge  for  to  see  theyr  wyves,  theyr 
chyldren,  and  theyr  londes.  1552  Huloet,  Desirous  or  de¬ 
sirynge,  appetens,  auidus.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  ii.  14 
So  many  greedy  lookes  of  yong  and  old,  Through  Case¬ 
ments  darted  their  desiring  eyes  Vpon  his  visage,  a  1700 
Dryden  (J.)  Jove  beheld  it  with  a  desiring  look. 

Desi’ringly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.]  With 
desire,  desirously,  longingly. 

1552  Huloet,  Desirously,  or  wyth  desyre,  or  desiringly, 
cupide.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Hclmont's  Oriat.  Pref.  to 
Rdr.,  My  Spirit,  .desiringly  desiring  thorowly  to  know  the 
whole  sacred  Art.  1821  Coleridge  Lett.  Convers.  $c.  II. 
35  The  voice  within,  whenever  the  heart  desiringly  listens 
thereto. 

Desirous  (d/zoRros),  a.  Also  5  desirouse, 
-rose,  desyrows,  dessyrous,  -rus,  dissyrus, 
dyssirus,  5-6  desyrous(e,  6  desyreous,  -rus, 
-rowus,  desierous,  dissirous,  7  desireous.  [a. 
AFr.  desirous  =  OF.  desir eus  (earlier  desidros ,  dc- 
sirmis ,  mod.F.  djsireux)  =Pr.  deziros ,  It.  desideroso 

late  L.  or  Rom.  desideros-its ,  f.  stem  of  desider-dre 
to  Desire  :  see  -ous.  Orig.  with  stress  on  third 
and  first  syllable.] 

1.  Having  desire  or  longing  ;  characterized  by  or 
full  of  desire ;  wishful ;  desiring. 

a-  with  of ;  also  t  to  Cobs.  rare). 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  416  Olimpias  stont  byfore  Neptanabus,  Of 
hire  neowe  love  wel  desirous,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8003  More 
dessyrous  to  the  dede,  [>en  I  dem  can.  1489  Caxton  Faytes 
of  A.  iii.  i.  169  A  dyscyple  desyrouse  of  lernynge.  1508 
Dunbar  Goldyn  Targe  54  As  falcounn  swift  desyrouse  of 
hir  pray.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iii.  221  They  that 
haue  a  desirous  mind  of  amendment.  1611  Bible  Trans l . 
Pref.  4  The  Grecians  being  desirous  of  learning.  1755  Young 
Centaur  i.  Wks.  1757  IV.  125  Man  is  not  only  desirous,  but 
ambitious  too,  of  happiness.  1891  Law  Reports  Weekly 
Notes  78/2  The  lessor  was  desirous  of  pulling  the  house 
down  and  building  a  new  one. 

b.  with  inf. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Former  Age  50  Ne  nembrot  desyrous  To 
regne  had  nat  maad  his  towres  hye.  c  1489  Caxton  Blan¬ 
chardyn  vii.  29  Ryght  desyrouse  to  here  tydynges  of  her 
louer.  1555  Eden  Decades  158  Owre  men.  .were  desyrous  to 
see  the  towne.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xlv.  360  He  is  de¬ 
sirous  to  saye  hiniselfe  from  death.  1752  Johnson  Rambler 
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No.  207  F  9  We  never  find  ourselves  so  desirous  to  finish,  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  our  work,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xvi.  66 
Being  desirous  to  learn  something  of  its  [the  glacier’s] 
general  features. 

C.  with  obj.  clause. 

1601  Shaks.  Five l .  N.  hi.  i.  83  My  Neece  is  desirous  you 
should  enter.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Revenge  ( Arb.)  503  Some. . 
are  Desirous  the  party  should  know.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
Biondi's  Eromena  18  That  I,  desirous  we  might  recover 
againe  our  liberty.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  iii,  He  averted 
his  face,  as  if  desirous  that  his  emotion  should  not  be  read 
upon  his  countenance. 

d.  simply. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  mo  To  shew  desyrows 
hartes  I  am  full  nere.  1535  Coverdale  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15 
Dauid  was  desyrous,  and  sayde :  Wolde  God  yl  some  man 
wolde  fetch  me  a  drynke  of  water.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v. 
631  From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn  Desirous. 

+  2.  Of  feelings,  actions,  etc.  :  Characterized  by, 
of  the  nature  of,  or  expressing,  desire  or  longing  ; 
sometimes  in  bad  sense,  covetous.  Obs. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  1403  The  desirous  talent 
Ye  han  to  goode.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  Thou  hast 
brought  me  into  a  desyrous  affection.  1509  Barclay  Shyp 
0/ Folys(itfo)  178  Alas  note  well  thy  desirous  vanitie.  1580 
Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  166  With  a  desirous  sigh.  1652  L.  S. 
People's  Liberty  ii.  4  The  word  for  desire  ..  implieth  a  de¬ 
sirous  affection. 

f  3.  Full  of  eagerness  or  spirit ;  eager,  ardent 
(esp.  in  deeds  of  arms).  Obs . 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sqr.'s  T.  15  Yong,  fressh,  strong,  and  in 
Armes  desirous,  As  any  Bacheler  of  al  his  hous.  1393  Gower 
Con/.  I.  89  Of  armes  he  was  desirous,  Chivalerous  and 
amorous,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xii,  pat  )>ou  be  not  a 
louer  of  piself,  but  a  desirous  folower  of  my  wille.  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  11.  2  In  prys  of  armys  desirous  and  sauage. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  iv.  iii,  A  good  knyght  and  ful  de¬ 
syrous  in  armes.  [ Modernized  reprint  of  1634  desirous.] 

+  4.  Longing  for  something  lost ;  regretful.  Obs. 
rare.  (Cf.  Desire  sb.  3,  v.  4.) 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  1077  My  swete  lorde  of  pe 
which  desirose  I  am,  and  nedes  must  be. 

t  5.  Exciting  desire  ;  desirable;  pleasant,  delect¬ 
able.  Obs. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  viii,  The  lusty  season  freshe  and 
desyrous.  1556  in  Strype  Reel.  Mon.  I.  App.  lxi.  219  Whiche 
most  desirous  daye  of  thy  comfortable  commynge  hasten, 
deare  Lorde.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  96  They  make  the 
Woods,  and  Groves,  and  Solitary  places,  places  desirous  to 
be  in.  1728  Gay  Begg.  Op.  11.  i,  Wine  inspires  us,  And  fires 
us.  .Women  and  Wine  should  Life  employ.  Is  there  ought 
else  on  Earth  desirous?  [i796cf.  Veggv.  Anonym.  (1809)  434.] 

Desirously  (d/z3i°*r9sli),  adv.  Now  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  With  desire  or  longing ;  wishfully,  eagerly, 
longingly.  (Frequent  in  1 6-1 7th  centuries.) 

c  1400  Test.  Loz>e  111.  (1560)  301/1  By  which  ye  be  draw 
desirously  any  thyng  to  wilne  in  coveitous  manner.  1504 
Atkynson  tr.  De  Imitatione  iii.  ii,  I  beseche  the  humbly  & 
desirously  . .  that  thou  vouchesaue  to  speke  to  me  thy  selfe. 
1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  Sf  F.  lxxi.  title ,  Desirously  deuis- 
ing :  by  what  meane  to  get  peace.  1603  Knoi.les  Hist. 
Turks  (1621)62  Which  courtesie  the  Countie  desirously  em¬ 
braced.  1692  South  Serm.  (1697)  I.  326  Do  they  hasten  to 
their  Devotions.  .Or  do  they  not  rather  come  hither  slowly, 
sit  here  uneasily  and  depart  desirously?  1836  W.  Irving 
Astoria  (1849)  37  It  . .  had  been  . .  desirously  contemplated 
by  powerful  associations  and  maternal  governments. 

+  b.  With  earnest  desire,  earnestly.  Obs. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  ix.  192  The 
confessour  ought  to  be  well  aduysed  and  hym  enfourme 
desyrously.  Ibid.  iv.  xxii.  291  Righte  desyrously  euery 
relygyous  ought  for  to  kepe  hym  from  the  tellynge  of 
lesynges.  1647  F.  Bland  Souldiers  March  44  One  short 
Observation  more  would  I  desirously  commend  to  your 
Christian  piety. 

+  2.  Of  one’s  own  desire  or  wish ;  willingly, 
readily.  Obs. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  ii.  xiii,  Suche  one  as  desirously  will  par- 
ticipate  with  his  frende  all  his  good  fortune.  1589  Cogan 
Haven  Health  eexv.  (1636*  233  The  superfluities,  .with  the 
wine,  shall  be  drawne  off  the  stomack.  .but  nature  doth  not 
so  desirously  draw  Ale.  1635  Earl  Strafford  Lett.  (1739) 
I.  399  If. .  I  could  have  avoided  meddling  with  him,  I  should 
not  desirously  have  begun  with  a  Gentleman  . .  of  so  . .  tur¬ 
bulent  a  Disposition. 

Desrrousness.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  desirous ;  wishful¬ 
ness,  eagerness. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  vii.  5  As  though  his  desyrouse- 
nesse  too  reigne  had  moved  hym  too  trayterous  rebellion. 
1665  Boyle  Occas.  Reff.  (1845)  366  My  desirousness  of 
piety  in  a  Preacher.  1872  A.  Raleigh  in  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  20  Dr.  Chalmers  . .  summed  up  his  own  at¬ 
tainments  in  the  word  ‘desirousness/ 

Desist  (d/zrst),  v.  Also  6  -syste,  -cist,  7  dis- 
sist.  [a.  OF.  desister  (1358  in  Littre  ;  mod.F.  de-), 
ad.  L.  desist -ere,  f.  De-  2  +  sistere  to  stop,  stand 
still.] 

1.  intr.  To  cease  ( from  some  action  or  proce¬ 
dure)  ;  to  stop,  leave  off,  give  over,  forbear. 

1530  Palsgr.  514/1,  I  counsayle  you  desyst  from  this  pur¬ 
pose.  1549  Compl.  Scot,  vi.62,  I  pray  the  to  decist  fra  that 
tideus  melancolic  orison.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicho- 
lay's  Voy.  1.  xv.  16  Notwithstanding  [they]  did  not  desist 
of  their  enterprise.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Ero- 
mena  100  At  last,  quite  wearied  with  kissing  and  weep¬ 
ing,  they  were  fame  to  desist.  1752  Fielding  Amelia  121 
Men  should  therefore  desist  from  this  enormous  crime. 
a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  V.  51  The  Peers  desisted  from 
urging  a  request  which  seemed  likely  to  be  ungraciously  re¬ 
fused.  1866  Kingsley  Hereto,  iii,  He  shouted  to  the  com¬ 
batants  to  desist. 


t  b.  Const,  in.  Obs. 

a\,jr]\  Goldsm.  tr.  Scarrons  Comic  Rom.  (1775)  II.  176 
Request  that  he  would  desist  in  his  gallantries  to  me.  1795 
Fate  of  Sedley  II.  140  He  only  begged  me  to  desist  . .  in 
thinking  of  such  an  union.  1842  C.  Whitehead  R.  Savage 
(1845)  II.  viii.  275,  I  desisted  in  the  attempt ;  more  properly 
to  speak,  I  declined  it. 

t  C.  Const,  inf.  with  to.  Obs. 

1539  Act  31  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  12  Diuers  idell.  .persons,  .haue 
not  desisted  to  take  egges  of  faucons  . .  out  of  the  nestes. 
1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  49  What  do  we  then,  but.  .at 
least,  desist  To  builde  at  all  ?  1647-8  Cottf.rell  Davila's 
Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  19  Never  desisted  to  persecute  them.  1655- 
60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  160/1  Gods  always  were,  to 
be  desisted  never. 

d.  To  cease  to  prefer  a  claim. 

1673  Pennsylv.  Archives  I.  32  We  doe  hereby  dissist  off 
the  same  land. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end,  cease,  terminate.  Obs. 
rare. 

a  1657  Sir  J.  Balfour  Ann.  Scot.  (1824-5)  II.  254  The 
vrging  of  the  Perth  artickells  must  ceasse  and  desist. 

+  3.  trans.  To  leave  off,  discontinue.  Obs. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  107  Thou  foole  desist 
thy  wordes  vayne.  1599  in  Beveridge  Hist.  India  1. 1.  x.  225 
They  shuld  be  required  to  desist  their  viage.  1679  Oates 
Narr.  Popish  Plot  53  He  ordered  the  said  Blundel,  not  to 
desist  the  business  in  hand.  1753  Stewart's  Trial  209  The 
uncle  desisted  further  inquiry.  1784  New  Spectator  xi.  6/1 
Unless  they  desist  their  attacks  on  the  fair  milliner. 

d*  4.  To  withstand  (F  error  for  resist ).  Obs.  rare “b 

1548  Bodrugan  (Adams)  Epit.  King's  Title  H  iv,  Who  of 
you  by  reason  or  otherwise  is  able  to  desist  my  persuasion 
of  this  vnion. 

Hence  Desisting  vbl.  sb. 

1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  270  There  was  no  desisting  from 
former  courses,  no  breaking  off  of  olde  sinnes.  1709  Hearn e 
Collect.  13  Mar.,  Mr.  Lhuyd.  .has  carried  his  Point,  .owing 
to  my  desisting. 

Desistance  (tlizi*stans).  Also  -ence.  [f.  De¬ 
sist  v. :  cf.  OF.  desistance,  - ence  (1300  in  Godef.) : 
see  -ance.]  The  action  of  desisting,  leaving  off,  or 
forbearing  to  proceed ;  cessation,  discontinuance 
of  action. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  4, 1  partly  forbeare.  .and  reconciled 
times  pleading  desistance,  moderate  discretion  inserteth 
silent  patience.  1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xiii.  (1700)  78 
Men.. make  it  both  the  Motive  and  the  Excuse  of  their 
Desistance  from  giving  any  more,  That  they  have  given 
already.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  48  It  is  an  argument 
the  more  for  your  desistence.  1803  S.  Pegge  A  need.  Eng. 
Lang.,  A  word  commanding  cessation  and  desistance.  1879 
H.  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics  vi.  §  33.  79  Life  is  maintained 
by  persistence  in  acts  which  conduce  to  it,  and  desistance 
from  acts  which  impede  it.  1884 —  in  19 thCent.  Nov.  837, 

I  must  here  close  the  discussion,  so  far  as  my  own  desistence 
enables  me. 

t  Desrstency.  Obs.  rare  —  \  [f.  L.  desislent- 

em ,  pr.  pple.  of  aesistere  :  see  Desist  and  -ency.] 
Cessation. 

1615  Marr.  $  Wiving  i.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  255 
End  of  the  world  and  desistency  of  all  things. 

Desrstive,  a.  rare.  [f.  Desist  v.  +  -ive.] 
Ending,  concluding.  1836  in  Smart. 

Desition  (dzsrjan).  [f.  L.  type  *desilion-em , 
n.  of  action  f.  desinere ,  desit-  to  leave  off,  cease  :  see 
Desinent.]  Termination  or  cessation  of  being; 
ceasing  to  be ;  ending. 

1612  R.  Sheldon  Serm.  St.  Martin's  35  The  consecra¬ 
tions,  oblations,  consumptions,  desitions  of  Christ, which  they 
make  daily  . .  vpon  their  prophane  altars.  1645  Souls  Im¬ 
mortality  Defended  27  (L.)  The  soul  must  be  immortal  and 
unsubject  to  death  or  desition.  1867  Bp.  Forbes  Explan. 

39  Art.  xxviii.  (1881)  550  The  plain  words  of  Scripture,  in 
that  they  freely  use  the  word  ‘  bread  ’  to  describe  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  after  consecration,  go  against  the  desition  of  the 
signtim  therein.  Ibid.  551  Such  a  change,  .as  would  involve 
a  physical  desition  of  what  before  existed.  1890  A.  L.  Moore 
Hist.  Ref.  139  note ,  Nor  does  the  statement  . .  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Sacrament  expressly  assert  the  desition  of  the 
natural  substance  of  the  elements. 

i'  Desitive  (de*sitiv),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  Obs.  [f. 

L.  desit-,  ppl.  stem  of  desinere  to  cease  +  -:ve.] 

A.  adj.  Logic.  Of  a  proposition  :  Having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  end  or  conclusion  of  a  matter. 

1725  Watts  Logic  iii.  ii.  §  4  Inceptive  and  desitive  propo¬ 
sitions  ;  as,  the  fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises;  but  the  fogs 
have  not  yet  begun  to  vanish ;  therefore  the  sun  is  not  yet 
risen. 

B.  sb.  A  desitive  proposition. 

1725  Watts  Logic  11.  ii.  §  6  Inceptives  and  desitives,  which 
relate  to  the  beginning  or  ending  of  any  thing  ;  as  the  Latin 
tongue  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

Desjune,  var.  of  Disjune,  Obs.,  breakfast. 

Desk  (desk),  sb.  Also  5-6  deske,  (5-7  desque, 

6  dexe,  dext),  6-8  Sc.  dask.  [ME.  deske ,  app. 
immed.  ad.  med.L.  desca  *  cum  descis  et  scamnis, 
et  aliis  ornamentis*  (CI250  in  Du  Cange).  The 
latter  is  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  L.  discus 
(also  used  in  med.L.  in  the  sense  ‘  table  *),  of  which 
the  regular  Romanic  form  remains  in  It.  desco  1  a 
deske,  a  table,  a  boord,  a  counting  boord  ;  also 
a  forme,  a  bench,  a  seat,  or  stoole  ’  (Florio).  Prob. 
from  this  It.  desco ,  the  med.L.  desca  fern,  (like 
mensa,  tabula )  was  formed. 

Desk  was  in  no  way  actually  connected  with  dish,  OE. 
disc,  ME.  disch ,  although  OE.  disc ,  WGer.  disk ,  was  itself 
an  ancient  adoption  of  L.  discus.  The  OFr.  repr.  of  L. 
discus ,  Rom.  desco,  Pr.  des,  was  deis,  Eng.  Dais.  Thus  1 
dais ,  desk,  dish ,  disk ,  all  originate  in  the  same  word.] 


1.  An  article  of  furniture  for  a  library,  study, 
church,  school,  or  office,  the  essential  feature  of 
which  is  a  table,  board,  or  the  like,  intended  to 
serve  as  a  rest  for  a  book,  manuscript,  writing- 
paper,  etc.,  while  reading  or  writing,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  the  surface  usually  presents  a  suitable  slope. 

The  name  is  applied  to  articles  differing  greatly 
in  details  of  construction  and  in  accessories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  particular  purpose,  which  is  often 
indicated  by  a  qualification,  as  litany -,  music-, 
prayer -,  reading-,  school-,  writing-desk ,  etc. 

It  may  be  a  simple  table,  board,  or  shelf  fixed  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height  for  resting  a  book,  etc.,  while  reading  or 
writing,  or  fitted  on  a  small  frame  so  as  to  be  placed  on  a 
table,  or  upon  a  taller  frame,  with  legs,  etc.,  so  as  itself  to 
stand  on  the  floor,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  elaborately 
provided  with  shelves  for  books,  and  with  drawers  and  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  papers,  documents,  etc.,  such  as  are  required 
for  use  in  a  library,  study,  school,  or  office. 

a.  As  a  requisite  for  reading  or  writing  on,  or 
studying  at. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  400  At  Orliens  in  studie  a  book 
he  say  Of  Magyk  natureel,  which  his  felawe . .  Hadde  prively 
vpon  his  desk  [v.r.  deske]  ylaft.  c  1440  Promp.  Par v.  299 
Leterone  or  lectorne,  deske,  lectrimnn,  etc.  a  1500  Orol. 
Sap.  in  Anglia  X.  356  Lenynge  hym  vpon  a  deske.  1581 
Mulcaster  Positions  v.  (1887)  34  Incke  and  paper  ..  a 
deske  and  a  dustboxe  will  set  them  both  vp  [i.  e.  a  scholar 
to  learn  to  draw  as  well  as  to  write].  1594  Plat  Jewell- 
ho .,  Diuerse  Exper.  39  You  must  have  a  deske  of  the 
cleerest  and  evenest  glasse  that  is  to  be  bought . .  Upon 
this  Deske  you  must  fasten  the  patterne  at  the  foure  endes 
with  a  little  wax.  1615  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  ^33 
Lawyers  Clarke.  .Hee  doth  relye  upon  his  maisters  practise, 
large  indentures,  and  a  deske  to  write  upon.  1666  Pepys 
Diary  (1879)  IV.  213,  I  observed  the  desk  which  he  hath 
[made]  to  remove,  and  is  fastened  to  one  of  the  armes  of 
his  chayre.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  109  F  5  He  sits  with 
one  Hand  on  a  Desk  writing.  1773  Johnson  17  Aug.'  in 
Bos'ivcll,  Composing  a  Dictionary  requires  books  and  a 
desk :  you  can  make  a  poem  walking  in  the  fields,  or  lying 
in  bed.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  ii,  Nickleby  closed 
an  account  book  which  lay  on  his  desk.  1842  Tennyson 
Audley  Court  43  Oh  !  who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a 
desk,  Perch’d  like  a  crow  upon  a  three-legg’d  stool.  1847 
—  Princ.  11.  90  To  Lady  Psyche’s  . .  There  sat  along  the 
forms.  .A  patient  range  of  pupils ;  she  herself  Erect  behind 
a  desk  of  satin-wood.  1850  —  In  Mem.  cxxviii,  To  cramp 
the  student  at  his  desk.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  iii 
He  seems  to  have  usually  passed  the  whole  day  at  his  desk. 

b.  As  a  repository  for  writing  materials,  letters, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  writing  on.  In  modem  use 
often  a  portable  box  or  case  opening  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  sloping  surface. 

1548  Cooper  Bibliotheca  Eliots,  Pluteus.  .a  littell  holowe 
deske  lyke  a  coffer,  whereupon  men  do  write.  1590  Shaks. 
C.Err.  iv.  i.  103  In  the  DeskeThat’scouer'd  ore  with  Turkish 
Tapistrie  There  is  a  purse  of  Duckets.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§  658  Some,  .for  Tables,  Cupboards  and  Desks,  as  Walnuts. 
1692  Washington  tr.  Miltons  Def.  Pop.  Pref.  (1851)  13 
Your  Boxes  and  Desks  stufft  with  nothing  but  Trifles. 
a  1744  Pope  (J.),  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished  in 
my  desk  the  heads  of  two  essays.  1865  Trollope  Belton 
Est.  xviii.  216  She  got  out  her  desk  and  prepared  herself  for 
her  letter.  Mod.  The  prisoner  had  forced  the  desk  open 
and  taken  the  money  out  of  it. 

t  c.  In  early  use,  applied  also  to  a  shelf,  case, 
or  press,  on  or  in  which  books  stand  in  a  library 
or  study.  Obs. 

[e  1440  Promf.  Pan'.  120  Deske,  plulenvt.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  97  A  Deske  ;  pluteus  [a  book-shelf,  book-case,  desk].] 
1538  1  aELAND  Itin.  I.  55  At  the  Toppe  of  every  Square  was 
a  Desk  ledgid  to  set  Bookes  on  Bookes  on  Cofers  withyn 
them.  1557  North  Guevara's  Diall  Pr.  Gen.  Prol.  A  iij, 
One  that  for  his  pastime  is  set  round  with  deskes  of  bookes. 
1669  Hackett  Let.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Catnbridge  (1886) 
II.  554  Expended  ..  upon  the  College  Library,  either  for 
bookes,  ordesques.  1717  Berkeley  Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871 
IV.  513  The  books  are  all  contained  in  desks  or  presses, 
whose  backs  stand  to  the  wall.  These  desks  are  all  low,  of 
an  equal  height,  so  that  the  highest  books  are  within  reach 
without  the  least  straining. 

2.  In  a  church  or  chapel :  In  the  general  sense 
of  1 ,  a  sloping  board  on  which  books  used  in  the 
service  are  laid,  as  the  book-board  in  a  pulpit. 
Hence  formerly  (and  still  in  U.S.)  applied  to  the 
seat,  stall,  or  pulpit  of  the  minister,  or,  (as  still  in 
Scotland)  to  that  of  the  clerk  or  precentor ;  in 
England,  to  the  stalls  or  choir-seats,  and  to  the 
reading-desk  in  the  now  obsolescent  arrangement 
of  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  clerk’s  desk,  one  above 
another;  where  this  has  been  abolished,  and  a 
special  stall  is  provided  for  the  reading  of  the 
prayers,  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘  prayer- 
desk  \ 

1449  Churchw.  Acc.  SI.  Georges,  Stamford  (Nichols  1797) 
132  Making  of  pleyn  desques  and  of  a  ple3Tne  rodelofte.  1552 
Berksh.  Ch.  Goods  32  A  old  clothe  of  baulkyn  for  the  dexe. 
1565  Harding  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  xxx.  72  Clappe 
me  not  they  the  bare  Bible  on  the  dext.  1604  Vestry  Bks. 
(Surtees)  140  For  a  desk  to  lay  the  byble  on.  a  1640  W. 
Fenner  Christ's  Alarm  (1650)  18  How  reverently  should  ye 
sit  in  your  Pewes  ?  how  sacredly  should  we  stand  in  our 
desks?  1653  G.  Firmin  Sober  Reply  28  My  friend  when  he 
had  done  preaching  . .  went  downe  out  of  the  Deske.  1706 
A.  Bedford  Temple  Mus.  iv.  90  Their  Singers  stood  in  the 
Desks.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  94  Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the 
curate  in  his  desk,  The  tedious  rector  drawling  o’er  his 
head.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  I.  i.  4  The  pulpit,  or,  as  it  is 
here  [in  Connecticut]  called,  the  desk  was  filled  by  three,  if 
I  not  four  clergymen  ;  a  number  which,  by  its  form  and 
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dimensions,  it  was  able  to  accommodate.  1830  Tennyson  ! 
Sonnet  to  J.  M,  A'.,  The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit- 
drone,  .while  the  worn-out  clerk  Brow-beats  his  desk  below. 
1846  Parker  Gloss.  Arc  hit.  (1875)  *46  s.  v.  Lectern,  At  Debt- 
ling  is  one  [a  lectern]  of  Decorated  date ;  it  is  made  with 
a  desk  for  a  book  on  four  sides.  1870  F.  R.  Wilson 
Ch.  Lindisf.  79  The  pulpit,  litany  desk,  and  stalls  are 
oaken. 

f  b.  A  seat  or  pew  in  a  church.  Cf.  Dais  3  b. 
Obs.  Sc. 

1560  in  Edgar  Ch.  Life  Scotl.  (1885)  I.  15  Neither  the 
dasks,  windocks  nor  duris  be  ony  wise  hurt.  1603  Ibid.,  To 
big  ane  removabill  dask  for  his  wyff.  1678  in  Old  Church 
Life  Ballingty  (1890)  II.  20  Fill  up  with  deskes  the  emptie 
roomes  of  the  Church.  1701  in  Scott.  N.  <y  Q.  I.  12  [To 
farm]  the  haill  dasks  in  both  churches.  1885  Edgar  Ch. 
Life  Scotl.  I.  16  Down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  there  were  very  few  desks  or  seats  in  Church. 

3.  fig.  a.  Used  typically  for  the  functions  or 
office  of  the  occupant  of  a  desk,  esp.  in  sense  2. 

*581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Aus7u.  Osor.  108  b,  Luther  doth  not 
take  upon  him  the  person  of  a  schoolemaister,  nor  hath 
challenged  to  himselfe  the  dignitie  of  high  deske,  nor  ever 
taught  any  Schooles  of  new  factions.  1821  Dwight  Trav. 

II.  277  He  [Dr.  Backus,  a  professor  of  divinity]  educated 
between  forty  and  fifty  for  the  desk.  1836  W.  Andrew 
Hist.  Winterton ,  etc.,  107  At  a  time  when  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  were  generally  at  variance.  1838  Brit .  Critic 
XXIII.  294  Their  tendency  is,  to  exalt  the  Pulpit  too  far 
above  the  Desk  ;  to  make  the  performance  of  man  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  all  public  worship. 

b.  Work  at  the  desk  in  an  office,  etc.  ;  clerical 
or  office  work. 

1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  in.  (R.),  Never  can  they  who 
from  the  miserable  servitude  of  the  desk  have  been  raised 
to  empire,  again  submit  to  the  bondage  of  a  starving  bureau. 
1844  Emerson  Led .,  Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  296  He 
who  merely  uses  it  [the  land]  as  a  support  to  his  desk  and 
ledger,  .values  it  less. 

4.  traiisf.  A  meeting  of  those  who  occupy  the 
choir  desks  of  a  cathedral. 

1691  in  Macray  Catal.  Raiul.  MSS.  D  ii.  26  The  sub¬ 
chanter  and  vicars  [of  Lichfield]  desire  to  know  whether  he 
wishes  to  renew  the  lease  . .  as  the  matter  will  be  settled  at 
the  next  meeting,  or  deske  as  they  call  it. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  desk-board ,  - closet , 

- dmdge ,  -fellow ,  - gong ,  -officer  ;  desk-book,  a 
book  for  constant  use  at  the  desk,  a  handbook, 
vade-mecum  ;  desk-cloth,  a  cloth  to  cover  a  read¬ 
ing-desk  or  lectern ;  desk-knife,  a  pen-knife  with 
fixed  handle,  an  eraser ;  desk-man,  a  minister, 
clergyman,  or  preacher ;  desk-work,  work  at  a 
desk,  as  clerk,  book-keeper,  etc. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  no  Fastned  with  long  nailes  to 
the  Meskboards.  1892  Literary  World  22  Jan.  82/3  This 
*desk-book  may  be  highly  recommended.  1879  E.  Garrett 
House  by  Works  I.  62  In  the  little  oak  *desk-closet  at  the 
back  of  the  shop,  stood  a  young  woman.  1880  Browning 
Dram.  Idylls  Ser.  11.  Clive  92  *Desk-drudge,  slaving  at  St. 
David’s,  one  must  game,  or  drink,  or  craze.  1825  Lamb 
Elia  Ser.  11.  Superannuated  Man ,  To  visit  my  old  *desk- 
fellows.  1833  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  II.  9  Pen-knives 
..fastened  into  the  hafts,  in  the  manner  of  what  are  now 
called  *desk-knives.  1893  K.  Grahame  Pagan  Ess.  105  The 
^Desk-men  have  a  temporary  majority.  1885  Public  Opinion 
9  Jan.  38/2  A  scientific  and  what  is  popularly  known  as 
a  *desk  officer.  1864  Tennyson  Sea  Dreams  78  A  dozen 
years  Of  dust  and  *deskwork. 

f  Desk,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Desk  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  fit  up  or  furnish  with  desks. 

a  1509  Hen.  VII.  Will  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge^  1886) 

I.  498  That  the  said  Chapell  be  desked. 

2.  To  place  in  or  as  in  a  desk. 

1615  Albumazar  1.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  31 1  A  leaf  of 
that  small  Iliad  That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  desk’d.  1646  J. 
Hall  Poems  1.  2  Then  are  you  entertaind,  and  deskt  up  by 
Our  Ladies  Psalter  and  the  Rosary.  1670  Lassels  Voy. 
Italy  II.  164,  I  ..  saw  many  curious  relicks  desked  up  in 
the  side  of  the  wall. 

3.  To  desk  it :  to  work  at  a  desk,  do  clerical 
work,  nonce-use. 

1846  J.  Mackintosh  Let.  in  Mem.  (1854)  109,  I  have  been 
busy,  sometimes  desking  it  13  to  15  hours  per  diem. 

Deskater,  obs.  form  of  Disscatter  v. 
Deskeletonize  :  see  De-  II.  1. 

Deskever,  obs.  form  of  Discover  v. 

Deskful  (de*skful).  [f.  Desk  sb.  +  -ful.]  As 
much  as  a  desk  will  contain. 

1877  Besant  &  Rice  Harp  Cr.  ix.  67  The.  .letters. . 
There  was  not  a  word  of  love  in  a  deskful  of  them.  1894  H. 
Taylor  in  Amer.  Ann.  Deaf  Apr.  117  The  teacher  finds 
he  can  get  along  better  without  a  deskful  of  switches. 

Deslavee,  -ave,  var.  forms  of  Delavy  a. 
f  Deslay,  obs.  form  of  Delay  v.  [So  OF. 
desleer  for  deleer.'] 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  60  For  I  may  say.  .That  idel  man 
have  I  be  nought,  For  how  as  ever  that  I  be  deslaied,  Yet 
evermore  1  have  assaied.  Ibid.  115  Every  joy  him  is 
deslaied. 

Desma  (desma).  Biol.  PI.  desmata,  desmas. 
[a.  Gr.  Scoyia  (pi.  -ara)  bond,  fetter,  head-band,  f. 
Si-tiv  to  bind.] 

1.  A  bandage  ;  a  ligament. 

1857  in  Dunglison.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  A  kind  of  spicule  which  unites  with  others 
to  form  the  skeletal  network  in  a  particular  group 
of  sponges. 

1887  Sollas  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  418/2  (Sponges)  In 
the  Lithistid  sponges  a  skeleton  is  produced  by  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  desmas  into  a  network. 
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Desmachyme  (desmakaim).  Biol.  [f.  Desma 
+  Chyme  (Gr.  xvtx°i  animal  or  vegetable  juice, 
Xnyta(r-  liquid).]  A  suggested  name  (now  aban¬ 
doned)  for  the  connective  tissue  of  sponges,  formed 
of  desmacytes.  Hence  Desmachymatous  (-ki-- 
matss)  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
desmachyme. 

1887  Sollas  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  422/1  A  layer  ofthickly 
felted  desmachyme.  Ibid.  420/2  A  desmachymatous  sheath 
surrounds  the  whole. 

Desmacyte  (de'smassit).  Biol.  [f.  Desma  + 
-cyte  cell.]  A  name  suggested  for  one  of  the 
fusiform  cells  of  connective  tissue  in  sponges.  Now 
called  Ino-cyte. 

1887  Sollas  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  419/2  Connective- 
tissue  cells  or  desmacytes  are  present  on  most  sponges ;  they 
are  usually  long  fusiform  bodies  consisting  of  a  clear  colour¬ 
less.  .sheath,  surrounding  a  highly  refringent  axial  fibre. 

II  Desman  (desman).  Zool.  [In  Fr.  and  Ger. 
desman,  from  Sw.  desman-r&tta  musk-rat,  f.  desman 
(Da.  desmer,  Icel.  des-)  musk.]  An  aquatic  in¬ 
sectivorous  mammal,  of  the  genus  Myogale ,  nearly 
allied  to  the  shrew-mouse,  but  larger  ;  esp.  M.  tnos- 
chala,  the  musk-shrew  or  musk- rat,  which  inhabits 
the  rivers  of  Russia,  chiefly  the  Volga  and  Don, 
and  secretes  a  sort  of  musk.  Another  species  (M. 
pyrenaica )  is  found  in  parts  of  the  Pyrenees. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  i.  454  The  Desman . . 
has  a  long  extended  snout,  like  the  shrew-mouse.  1861 
Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  in.  ii.  no  The  tail  of  the 
Desman  of  Muscovy,  or  Musk  Rat  of  Russia,  .is  sought  for 
as  a  perfume.  It  owes  its  odour  to  a  substance  which  is 
secreted  by  two  small  follicular  glands  placed  at  its  base. 

Desmid  (desmid).  Bot.  [ad.  Bot.  L.  Desmi- 
dium  (generic  name),  f.  Gr.  type  *8tap.i8iov,  dim. 
of  8c<j/jl6s  band,  chain.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Desmidium,  or  order  Destnidiacex  of  microscopic 
unicellular  algse ;  so  called  because  sometimes 
found  united  in  chains. 

1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  271  Desmids..are  microscopic 
plants,  consisting  of  one  or  a  few  cells.  1867  E.  Nares 
( title ),  Handy  Book  to  the  Collection  and  Preparation  of 
Freshwater  and  Marine  Algae,  Desmids,  etc.  1871  Farrar 
IVitn.  Hist.  i.  34  Look  through  the  microscope ..  at  some 
desmid  gleaming  like  an  animated  opal  with  living  irides¬ 
cence. 

Hence  Desmidia'ceous  a .,  of  the  N.O.  Desmi- 
diacex,  containing  the  desmids  ;  Desmidian  a., 
of  the  desmids  ;  sb.  a  desmid  ;  DesmidioTogy, 
the  scientific  study  of  desmids  ;  DesmidioTogist, 
one  who  pursues  this  study. 

Desmine  (de’smin).  Min.  Also  desmin.  [f. 
Gr.  Sea/xi)  bundle  +  -ine.]  A  synonym  of  Stilbite, 
a  zeolitic  mineral  occurring  in  tufts  or  bundles  of 
crystals. 

1811  Pinkerton  Petra/.  II.  14  A  substance  in  silky  tufts, 
which  he  calls  desmine.  1814  Allan  Min.  Nomen.  16.  1844 
Dana  Min.  328. 

Desmo-  (de'snw),  combining  form  of  Gr.  Seer /ids 
bond,  fastening,  chain,  ligature,  an  element  in 
scientific  words  of  Greek  derivation.  Desmo  brya 
pi.  [Gr.  Ppvov ;  see  Bbyology],  name  for  a  group 
of  ferns ;  hence  Desmobryoid  a.,  belonging  to 
or  resembling  the  Desmobiya.  Dcsmodont  a. 
and  sb.  [Gr.  65ovt-  tooth],  belonging  to,  or  one 
of,  the  Desmodonta,  a  group  of  bivalve  mol¬ 
luscs.  Desmo'gnathous  a.  [Gr.  yvaOos  jaw], 
having  the  type  of  palatal  structure  shown  in  the 
Desmognathx,  a  group  of  birds  in  Huxley’s  classi¬ 
fication,  in  which  the  maxillopalatine  bones  are 
united  across  the  median  line ;  so  Desmo'gna- 
thism,  this  type  of  palatal  structure.  Desmo  gra- 
phy  Anat.,  ‘  a  description  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
body’  (Craig  1847).  Desmology,  'the  anatomy 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  body;  also,  a  treatise  on 
bandages’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.].  Desmonosology 
[Gr.  voaos  disease],  ‘  the  description  of  the  diseases 
of  the  ligaments  ’.  DesmopathoTogy,  ‘  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  diseases  of  ligaments  ’.  Desmopathy, 
‘disease  of  the  ligaments’  (Dunglison  1857). 
DesmopeTmous  a.  [Gr.  irtXpa  sole  of  the  foot], 
Ornith.  having  the  plantar  tendons  connected,  as 
some  birds,  so  that  the  hind  toe  cannot  be  moved 
independently  of  the  front  toes.  Desmo'stichous 
(-kas),  a.  [Gr.  ori'xos  row,  line],  belonging  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Desmosticha,  a  group 
of  echinoids  or  sea-urchins  having  the  ambulacra 
equal  and  band-like.  Desmo'tomy  [Gr.  -rofua 
cutting],  the  dissection  of  ligaments  (Dunglison 

1857). 

1854-67  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.,  Desmology,  a 
treatise  on  the  ligaments.  187s  Parker  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
III.  711/2  (Birds)  The  desmognathous  type  of  skull.  Ibid. 
712/1  It  is  possible  to  make  several  important  divisions  in 
the  kind  and  degree  of  desmognathism. 

Desmoid  (desmoid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Sco/ids  band, 
ligament,  etc.  and  SeafAj  bundle  +  -old.]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  bundle,  a.  Path.  Applied  to  the  tissue  of 
certain  tumours  which  contain  numerous  fibres 


closely  interwoven  or  arranged  in  bundles,  b. 
Zool.  and  Anat.  Ligamentous  ;  tendinous. 

1847  South  tr. Chelius'  S'urg.  II.  712  Desmoid,  sarcomatous, 
steatomatous,  chondroid  and  fibroid  swellings,  have  been 
classed  together  as  fibrous  tumours.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen. 
Pathol.  271  The  fibrin-like  appearance  of  this  desmoid  tissue. 

De  'smous,  a.  rare~°.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.j 
Ligamentous.  1883  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex  . 

II  Deso'bligeailt.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  disobligeanlc 
in  same  sense,  fem.  (sc.  voilure  carriage)  of  des- 
obligeant  disobliging.]  ‘  A  chaise  so  called  in 
France  from  its  holding  but  one  person.’  (Note  to 
Sterne,  in  ed.  1 794.)  Cf.  sulky. 

1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  I.  20  ( Desobligeant )  An 
old  Desobligeant.  .hit  my  fancy  at  first  sight,  so  I  instantly 
got  into  it.  1770  J.  Adams  Diary  12  July  Wks.  1850  II. 
246  Got  into  my  desobligeant  to  go  home. 

Desoeialize,  -ation  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

II  Desceuvre  (dezo-vre),  a.  [Fr.]  Out  of  work, 
unemployed,  unoccupied ;  languidly  idle.  So 
Desceuvrement,  lack  of  occupation. 

1750  Chesterf.  Lett .  11  Jan.  (1774)  I.  clxxxi.  541  If., 
some  charitable  people  . .  being  desceuvre  themselves,  came 
and  spoke  to  me.  1794  Miss  Gunning  Packet  IV.  258  In 
a  tone  perfectly  desceuvre.  .calling  her  a  fine  old  quiz.  1839 
Longf.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  348  Drowsy,  dull,  desceuvre ,  not 
having  a  book  in  press. 

1828  Eng.  in  France  II.  41  (Stanf.)  The  Baronne  looked 
for  a  friend,  .for  disoeuvrement ,  for  amusement,  not  excite¬ 
ment.  1849  Longf.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  154,  I  have  nothing 
to  write  you,  and  write,  .from  mere  dhceuvrement. 

Desolate  (de's^Dt),  ppl.  a.  (sb.)  Also  4  deso- 
laat,  4-5  disolat,  dissolate,  4-6  desolat.  [ad.  L. 
desolat-us  left  alone,  forsaken,  deserted,  pa.  pple.  of 
desbldre  to  leave  alone,  desert,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  soldre 
to  make  lonely,  solus  alone,  lonely.  The  earliest 
uses  were  more  or  less  participial.] 

f  A.  as  pa.  pple .  Brought  to  desolation,  laid 
waste ;  see  Desolate  v. 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  xi.  17  Euery  rewme  departide  a^ens  it 
silf,  schal  be  desolat  [desolabitur].  —  Wisd.  iv.  19  Vnto 
the  he^est  thei  shul  ben  desolat  [ desolabuntur ]. 

B.  adj.  1.  Left  alone,  without  companion,  soli¬ 
tary,  lonely. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  77  He  which  hath  no  wif. . 
lyveth  helples,  and  is  al  desolate,  c  1450  Merlin  596  Many 
a  genlill  lady  he  lefte  wedowe,  and  many  a  gentill  mai’den 
dysolat.  1548  Hall  Chro?i.  202  b,  Leavyng  the  erle  of 
Pembroke  almoste  desolate  in  the  toune.  1657  Cokaine 
Obstinate  Lady  v.  iv,  I  should  live  a  desolater  life  Than 
e’er  the  strictest  anchorite  hath  done,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
1.  xi.  85  A  position  more  desolate  than  his  had  been  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  in.  xii,  No 
soul  is  desolate  as  long  as  there  is  a  human  being  for  whom 
it  can  feel  trust  and  reverence. 

+  2.  Destitute  or  deprived  of,  lacking.  Rarely 
with  inf.  :  Without  means,  quite  unable  to.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Lands  T.  838  So  yong,  and  of 
armure  so  desolate,  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  xi.  i.  (1554)  144  b, 
John  Bochas.  .dissolate  To  determine  such  heauenly-hid 
secrees.  1535  Coverdale  Ruth  i.  5  The  woman  remayned 
desolate  of  both  hir  sonnes.  1544  PHAER  Region.  Lyfe  (1560) 
Q  iij  b,  The  tender  babes  are  oftentymes  affected,  and  de¬ 
solate  of  remedy.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  500  By  dissolute 
courses ..  leave  themselves  deservingly  desolate,  of  Lands, 
Meanes,  and  Honesty.  1720  De  Foe  Gi/^.  Singleton  viii. 
(1840)  135  The  place,  .was  desolate  of  inhabitants. 

+  3.  Left  without  a  king ;  kingless.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.40  The  land  vj  ger.. Lay  desolat 
eftyr  hys  day.  1393  Gowf.r  Conf.  I.  248  The lordes. . wolden 
save  The  regne,  which  was  desolate. 

4.  Destitute  of  inhabitants  ;  uninhabited,  unpeo¬ 
pled,  deserted. 

(This  sense  and  5  are  often  combined  in  actual  use.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Anel.  4-  Arc.  62  So  desolate  stode  Thebes 
and  so  bare.  C1450  Lydg.  Comfl.  Loveres  Lyfe  167  He 
thus  lay  on  the  grounde  in  place  desolate.  1555  Eden 
Decades  42  Many  Ilandes  very  fruitefull  yet  lefte  desolate. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  138  He  allured  out  of  Babilon 
sixe  hundred  thousand  soules,  so  that  the  late  triumphant 
Citie  became  halfe  desolate.  1735  Berkeley  Querist  §  418 
Roads  untrodden,  fields  untilled,  houses  desolate.  1887 
Bowen  Virg.  PEneidvt.  58S  Desolate  shores  and  abandoned 
ports. 

5.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  place  deserted 
or  uninhabited :  a.  in  ruinous  state  or  neglected 
condition,  laid  waste ;  b.  without  sign  of  life, 
bare  of  trees  or  herbage,  barren  ;  e.  dreary,  dismal, 
cheerless. 

1413  Pilgr.  Son  ic  hi.  i.  (Caxton  1483)  49  A  derker  place, 
the  moost  wretchyd  and  desolate  that  euer  men  come  ynne. 
1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmagr.  Glasse  195  Ninivie,  a  great 
Citie,  but  nowe  desolate.  1655  H.  Vaughan  Si  lex  Scint.  1. 
09  Will  thy  secret  key  Open  my  desolate  rooms.  1779 
Newton  in  R.  Palmer  Bk.  of  Praise  86  This  land  through 
which  His  pilgrims  go  Is  desolate  and  dry.  1838  Dickens 
Nich.  Nick,  ii.  No  man  thinks  of  walking  in  this  desolate 
place.  1847  James  Convict  ii,  There  was  a  cheerless,  deso¬ 
late  sound  about  it. 

j-d.  Of  the  head  :  Bare  of  hair,  bald.  Obs. 

c  1500  Lancelot  366  It  semyth  that  of  al  his  hed  ye  bore 
Of  fallith  and  maid  desolat. 

6.  Destitute  of  joy  or  comfort,  like  one  bereft  of 
friends  or  relatives  ;  forlorn,  disconsolate  ;  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  and  misery,  wretched. 

14. .  Why  /  can't  be  a  Nun  96  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  i4o_  For 
how  I  am  alle  desolate,  And  of  gode  cownesayle  destitute 
c  1477  Caxton  Jason  45  b,  Gyue  confort  to  a  desolate  hert. 
1598  Yong  Diana  73  Yet  did  Arsenius  . .  leade  the  most 
sorrowfull  and  desolate  life.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's 
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Trav.  xii.  36  Having  heard  what  this  desolate  Queen  said 
openly  unto  him.  1738  Wesley  Ps.  <$•  Hymns  cxxxvii.  5 
O  England’s  desolate  Church.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle 
Tom’s  C.  ix.  67,  I  must  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  comfort  the  desolate.  1857  H.  Reed  Led .  Eng.  Pods 
II.  xiii.  129  That  desolate  craving  after  the  departed. 

t  7.  Destitute  of  good  quality,  evil,  abandoned. 
(Sometimes  app.  confounded  with  dissolute.')  Ohs. 

£•1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  270  A  comun  hasardour.  .ever 
the  heyer  he  is  of  astaat  The  more  is  he  holden  desolaat. 
1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  82/2  Nor  glutton,  nor 
thefe,  nor  man  of  wicked  and  desolate  life.  1782  ?  Vaughan 
Fashionable  Follies  I.  153  Unhappy  men  of  desolate  and 
abandoned  principles. 

8.  Comb.,  as  desolate-looking  adj. 

1833  L.  Ritchie  Wand.  Loire  78  The  lonely  and  desolate- 
looking  wanderer.  1872  Jenkinson  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  ( 1879) 
154  The  barren  and  desolate-looking  valley,  .in  front. 

B.  absol.  or  sb.  A  desolate  place  or  person. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4354  Duells  here  in  disolatis,  in 
dennes  &  in  cauys.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ’s  Vid.  (R.), 
A  poor  desolate,  That  now  had  measured  many  a  weary 
miie.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vi.  433  Travelling  the 
trackless  desolate. 

Desolate  (de's^H^t),  v.  [f.  prec.,  after  L.  deso- 
Idre,  F.  djsolcr  in  same  sense. 

Wyclif  has  only  the  pa.  pple.  desolat  (see  prec.),  and 
desolatid ,  immediately  f.  L.  desoldt-us ;  by  the  help  of  these 
a  passive  voice  was  formed  *,  the  active  to  desolate  (though 
implied  in  the  pa.  pple.  desolated)  does  not  occur  till  much 
later ;  even  in  Palsgrave  1530,  it  is  only  a  dictionary 
equivalent  of  F.  desoler ,  without  example.] 

1.  tram.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants,  depopulate. 

(This  sense  and  2  are  often  combined  in  use.) 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xii.  19  That  the  loond  be  desolatid 
[1 desoletur ]  fro  his  multitude.  1530  Palsgr.  514/1,  I  deso¬ 
late  . .  I  make  a  countrey  unhabyted,  Je  desole.  1601  R. 
Johnson  Kingd.  $  Commw.  (1603)  114  [Tarentum]  is  now 
by  their  civill  dissentions  almost  desolated.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  v.  582  And  desolate  at  once  your  populous  Troy.  1875 
Lyell  Princ .  Geol.  II.  11.  xxix.  140  As  if  the  city  had  been 
desolated  by  the  plague. 

2.  To  devastate,  lay  waste  ;  to  make  bare,  barren, 
or  unfit  for  habitation. 

1388  Wyclif  Matt.  xii.  25  Eche  kingdom  departid  a^ens 
it  silf,  schal  be  desolatid  [desolabitur].  1585  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  ii.  71  b,  His  countrie  being 
desolated.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Iustine  104  a, 
All  his  fortunes  being  desolated  and  as  it  were  melted  from 
him.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  II.  v.  (1840)  106  Would  quite 
desolate  the  island,  and  starve  them.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr. 
St.  Pieri'e’s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  441  The  revolutions  of 
Nature  which  had  desolated  France.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt 
Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  299  To  desolate  the  houses,  .of  the  monks 
and  nuns  by  such  plunder. 

absol.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  \.  177  Thy  bitter  foes 
Rush  o’er  the  land,  and  desolate,  and  kill. 

3.  To  leave  alone,  forsake,  abandon  ;  to  make 
desolate,  deprive  of  companions  or  friends. 

1530  Palsgr.  514/1, 1  desolate,  I  forsake  one  and  leave  hym 
comfortlesse. .  Je  desole.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxiii. 
§  17  (1873)  23I  He  did  desolate  him,  and  won  from  him  his 
dependances  [i.  e.  adherents].  1809  [see  Desolated  ppl.  a .]. 

1 4.  To  turn  out  of,  so  as  to  leave  without  habita¬ 
tion.  06s. 

1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  41  A  Tabernacle,  .which  he 
shall  not  be  vndermined  and  desolated  out  of. 

5.  To  make  joyless  and  comfortless;  to  over¬ 
whelm  with  grief ;  to  render  wretched. 

1530  [see  3].  1535  Coverdale  Dan.  ix.  18  Beholde  how 

we  be  desolated.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  lxxii. 
292  Altogether  desolated  as  he  was  in  this  last  affliction. 
1887  Spectator  3  Sept.  1176  Buoyed  up  by  constantly  re¬ 
newed  hope  or  desolated  by  continuous  despair. 

Desolated  (de‘s^klted),  ppl .  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED.] 
Made  or  left  desolate  ;  see  prec. 

1580  Sidney  Ps.  xxii.  xii,  Save  . .  My  desolated  life  from 
dogged  might,  a  1700  Dryden  Ovid's  Metam.  1.  (R.),  Tell 
how  we  may.. people  desolated  earth.  1793  J.  Williams 
Mem.  W.  Hastings  41,  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  private  man¬ 
ners  of  this  desolated  gentleman.  1806  J.  Forbes  Lett. 
France  II.  64  The  entangled  walks  of  the  desolated  gar¬ 
dens.  1809  Campbell  Gertr.  JVyom.  1.  xvii,  In  vain  the 
desolated  panther  flies.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xxi, 
Bare  and  desolated  bosoms. 

Desolately  (de*s£l#li),  adv .  [f.  Desolate  a. 
+  -ly  A]  In  a  desolate  manner  ;  solitarily,  by 
oneself  ( obs .) ;  drearily,  dismally,  cheerlessly. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  218  b,  That  kyng  Henry  her  husband, 
was  desolately  left  post  a  lone,  a  1699  Bates  Wks.  IV. 
Serm.  iv.  (R.),  Nehemiah.  .all  the  pleasures  of  the  Persian 
court  could  not  satisfy,  whilst  Jerusalem  was  desolately 
miserable.  1831  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  in  Byron  s  Wks.  (1846)  470/^ 
note.  There  is  . .  nothing  more  mournfully  and  desolately 
beautiful,  a  1851  Moir  Poems,  Des.  Churchyard  vii,  The 
wind  amid  the  hemlock-stalks  Would  desolately  sing. 

+  b.  Abandonedly,  dissolutely.  Obs. 

1608  J.  King  Serm.  5  Nov.  17  The  most  abominably, 
desolately,  deperditely  wicked  of  all  others. 

Desolateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  desolate;  desertedness, 
dismal  barrenness  ;  cheerlessness,  dreary  misery. 

a  1626  Bacon  Wks.  VI.  38  (L.)  In  so  great  discomfort  it 
hath  pleased  God  some  ways  to  regard  my  desolateness. 
1639  Baker  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxliii.  5  A  comfort 
to  the  desolateness  of  my  heart.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial. 
11.  xv.  (1713)  135  The  forlornness  and  desolateness  of  that 
forsaken  Habitacle,  the  Body  of  a  natural  Fool.  1818 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  v.  xxviii,  The  swift  fall  Of  one  so  great 
and  terrible  of  yore,  To  desolateness.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Rontola  11.  xxx,  He  had  so  weary  a  sense  of  his  desolate¬ 
ness.  1877  H.  A.  Page.  De  Quincey  II.  xix.  249  To  face 
the  desolateness  of  Wales, 


Desolater :  see  Desolator. 

Desolating  (de’s^k’tiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Desolate 
v.  -t-  -ing  b]  The  action  of  the  verb  Desolate. 

1591  Pf.kcivai  l  Sp.  Did.,  Ermadura,  wasting,  desolating. 
1722  De  Foe  Plague  (Rtldg.  1884)  29  A  mere  desolating  of 
some  of  the  Streets. 

De'solating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  desolates  (in  various  senses  ;  see  the  verb). 

1625  R.  Skynner  in  Usshers  Lett.  (1686)  361  The  deso¬ 
lating  Abomination.  1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  429 
Desolating  tyranny.  1813  Byron  Br.  Abydos  11.  xvii, 
Whose  desolating  tale  Would  make  thy  waning  cheek 
more  pale.  1853  Trench  Proverbs  124  The  desolating 
curse  of  Mohammedan  domination. 

Desolation  (destfl^'Jbn).  [a.  F.  desolation 
(12th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  or  ad.  L.  desoldtidn-em ,  n.  of 
action  from  desoldre  to  Desolate.]  The  action  of 
desolating  ;  the  condition  of  being  left  desolate. 

1.  The  action  of  laying  waste  a  land,  etc.,  de¬ 
stroying  its  people,  crops,  and  buildings,  and 
making  it  unfit  for  habitation  ;  utter  devastation  ; 
an  act  or  occasion  of  this  kind.  Also  personified. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21  Alle  the  days  of  desola- 
cioun  he  dide  saboth.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  58  What  more 
abhominacoun  of  desolacoun  in  holi  place  }?an  bat  a  swyn 
do  vpon  he  holy  vestiment.  1526  Tindalf.  Mark  xiii.  13 
When  ye  se  the  abominacion  that  betokeneth  desolacion 
[Wyclif  of  discomfort].  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  in.  iii.  18  All 
fell  feats,  Enlynckt  to  wast  and  desolation.  1722  Wollaston 
Relig.  Nat.  ix.  201  Wars  and  all  those  barbarous  desolations 
which  we  read  of.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  58 
The  general  desolation  of  the  place  by  the  Danes.  1814 
Byron  Lara  11.  x,  And  Desolation  reap’d  the  famish’d 
land.  1821  —  Two  Foscari  1.  i,  I  have  follow’d  long  Thy 
path  of  desolation. 

fig.  1893  Chicago  Advance  30  Nov.,  The  financial  panic 
. .  the  desolations  of  which  are  by  no  means  yet  overpast. 

2.  The  condition  of  a  place  which  by  hostile 
ravaging  or  by  natural  character  is  unfit  for  habita¬ 
tion  ;  waste  or  ruined  state  ;  dreary  barrenness. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  144  (Matz.)  In  a  dirk 
prisotm  of  desolacioun.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  i.  14  Now 
was  that  pyetous  cyte  alle  brent  and  putte  in  desolacyon 
suffretous.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vii.  318  Least  he  impede 
. .  the  course  of  Nylus  . .  and  so  bring  Egypt  to  desolation. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  I.  181  Yon  dreary  Plain,  forlorn  and 
wilde,  The  seat  of  desolation.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom. 
Forest  i,  Such  elegance  . .  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of 
the  house.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  <5*  Pal.  i.  16  The  general 
character  . .  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  is  entire  desolation. 
If  the  mountains  are  naked  Alps,  the  valleys  are  dry  rivers. 

b.  A  thing  or  place  in  this  condition  ;  a  desolate 
place ;  a  dreary  waste  or  ruin. 

1611  Bible  Jer.  xxii.  5  This  house  shall  become  a  desola¬ 
tion.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  A  ristocracy  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  76  Many  of  the  halls  . .  are  beautiful  desolations. 

3.  Deprivation  of  companionship  ;  the  condition 
or  sense  of  being  forsaken  ;  solitariness,  loneliness. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  357  You  haue  liu’d  in  desola¬ 
tion  heere,  Vnseene,  vnuisited.  1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb. 
viii.  1046  Loathsome  desolation,  In  stead  of  company.  1818 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  x.  xliii,  As  near  one  lover's  tomb  Two 
gentle  sisters  mourn  their  desolation.  1871  R.  Ellis  Ca¬ 
tullus  lxiv.  57  Sand-engirded,  alone,  then  first  she  knew 
desolation. 

4.  Deprivation  of  comfort  or  joy ;  dreary  sorrow ; 
grief. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xii.  19  Thei  schulen  drynke  her  watir 
in  desolacioun.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  22  b,  I  am  cause  of 
alle  the  desolation  of  Oliferne.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L. 

iii.  ii.  400  Euerie  thing  about  you,  demonstrating  a  care- 
lesse  desolation.  1752  Warburton  Lett.  (1809)  118  Poor 
Foster,  .is  overwhelmed  with  desolation  for  the  loss  of  his 
master.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scotl.  I.  vi.  480  Desolation 
and  astonishment  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  274  The  hopeless 
inner  desolation  which  is  the  unbroken  lot  of  myriads. 

5.  That  which  makes  desolate,  rare. 

1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  1.  ix,  Ruinous  man  !  The  desolation 
of  his  house. 

f  De'solative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  desolat-, 
ppl.  stem :  see  -ive.]  Having  the  quality  or  ten¬ 
dency  of  desolating. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  54  The  full  blast  of  this 
desolatiue-trumpet  of  Ierusalem. 

Desolator,  -er  (de-solfi’tsi).  [a.  L.  desolator, 
agent-n.  from  desoldre  to  Desolate:  see  -er*. 
Cf.  F.  desolateur  (15x6  in  Ilatzf.).]  One  who  or 
that  which  makes  desolate. 

a  1638  Mede  On  Daniel  44  (T.)  A  desolater,  or  maker  of 
desolations.  1786  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Keg'.  129/2  The 
plunderers  of  mankind,  the  desolators  of  provinces.  1814 
Byron  Ode  to  Napoleon  v,  The  Desolator  desolate  !  The 
Victor  overthrown  !  1894  Edna  Lyall  To  Right  the  lVrong 
I.  43  War  is  the  desolater. 

+  De’solatory,  a.  Obs .  rare.  [ad.  L.  desold- 
tori-us  that  makes  lonely  or  desolate,  f.  desolator : 
see  -ory.]  Characterized  by  causing  desolation  ; 
=  Desolative. 

1606  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  5  Nov.,  96  Serm.  (1629)  894 
This  so  abominable  and  desolatorie  a  plott.  1641  Bp.  Hall 
Rem.  55  These  desolatory  judgments  are  a  notable  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  mercy,  a  1656  — Revel.  Unrev.  (R.)  This  deso¬ 
latory  abomination. 

Desolute,  Desolve  :  see  Diss-. 
De:sophrsticate,'w.  [f. De-II.  i,]  trans.  To 
free  from  sophistication,  clear  from  sophism.  Hence 
Desophisticating'  ppl.  a.,  Desophistica'tion. 

1827  Hare  Guesses  (1859)  143  Selden  . .  in  sound,  sterling, 


desophisticating  sense  was  far  superior  to  him  [Hobbes}. 
1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  488  The  mass  of  the  French  nation  has 
. .  achieved  desophistication  of  manners. 

Desordeine,  -ordeynee,  var.  Disordeine  a. 
Desoxalic  (despksse'lik),  a.  Client,  [ad.  F. 
dfsoxaliquc  :  see  Des-  and  Oxalic.]  Foimed  by 
the  deoxidation  of  oxalic  acid.  Desoxalic  acid, 
a  synonym  of  racemo-carbonic  acid,  C5  IIfl  0„. 
Hence  Desoxalate,  a  salt  of  this  acid,  a  racemo- 
carbonate. 

a  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chcni.  V.  40  Probably  formed  by  tbe 
deoxidation  of  oxalic  acid,  whence  the  nam desoxalic  acid. 

Desoxy-.  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Oxy-  combining 
form  of  oxygen  l\  Without  oxygen,  deoxidated  ; 
as  in  Desoxy-anisoin,  Desoxy-benzoin,  Des- 
oxy-gluta'ric  acid,  etc. 

1882  Athenaeum  16  Dec.  818/2  The  desoxybenzoin  of  phe- 
nanthrene. 

+  Desoxy da'tion.  Obs.  [Fr. :  see  Des-.] 

=  Deoxidation. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  200  Pelletier  . .  passed  over  the  desoxy- 
dation  of  that  metal  by  tin. 

Despair  (dtspeou),  sb.  Forms:  see  the  verb. 
[ME.  des-,  dis-peir ,  -pair,  a.  OF.  *  despeir,  despoir , 
vbl.  sb.  from  desperer  (tonic  stem  despeir -,  despoir -). 
Cf.  also  F.  desespoir  (12th  c.)  whence  Desespeir.] 

1.  The  action  or  condition  of  despairing  or  losing 
hope  ;  a  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is  entire  want 
of  hope ;  hopelessness. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  170  No  man  in  dyspayr  thar  [=need] 
he  . .  If  they  wyll  call  on  oure  Lauedy.  c  1385  Chaucer 
L.  G.  W.  2557  Phyllis ,  She  for  dispeyr  \v.  rr.  dis-,  dyspayre] 
fordede  hyre  self,  alias  !  c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  P  619  Now  come}> 
wanhope  |?at  is  despair  [v.  rr.  dis-,  despeir(e,  dispeyr]  of  J>e 
mercy  of  god.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi.  370  He 
sayth  it  like  a  man  that  is  in  dyspeyre.  1503^4^^  19  Hen. 
VII,  c.  28  Pream.,  The  seid  sueters  . .  were  . .  in  dispayrfe  of 
expedicion  of  ther  suetes.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicho - 
lay's  Voy.  1.  xix.  23  Seeing  theyre  matters  too  be  in  despaire 
of  succour,  and  not  able  to  holde  out  any  longer.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  191  What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from 
Hope,  If  not  what  resolution  from  despare.  1690  Locke  Hum. 
Und.  11.  xx.  (1695)  122  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unat¬ 
tainableness  of  any  Good.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  256 
This  . .  drove  me  almost  to  Despair,  and  I  lost  all  Hopes  of 
ever  procuring  my  Liberty.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xii.  48,  I  give 
up  the  cause  in  despair.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  vi.  viii. 
(1864)  400  Some  . .  gathering  strength  from  despair,  main¬ 
tained  . .  a  desperate  fight.  1847  Tennyson  Princ .  iv.  444 
It  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair.  1887  Bowen  Virg. 
sEneid  11.  298  Wails  of  despair  broke  over  the  town, 
b.  Rarely  in  plural. 

1560  A.  L.  tr.  Calvin' s  Four c  Serm.  ii,  Our  spirit  is  wrapped 
in  many  dispaires.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  11.  ii.  29  Feares, 
and  despaires,  and  all  these  for  his  Marriage.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  40  Their  hopes  were  . .  turned  into  de¬ 
spairs. 

C.  personified. 

a  1610  Mirr.  Mag.  66  (R.),  I  am  (quoth  she)  thy  friend 
Despaire.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  489  Despair  Tended  the 
sick  busiest  from  Couch  to  Couch.  1781  CowrER  Hope  58 
Hollow-eyed  Abstinence,  and  lean  Despair.  1821  Shelley 
Prometh.  Unb.  1.  576  Till  Despair  smothers  The  struggling 
world,  which  slaves  and  tyrants  win. 

2.  transf.  That  which  causes  despair,  or  about 
which  there  is  no  hope. 

1605  Shaks.  Mach.  iv.  iii.  152  Strangely- visited  people,  All 
swolne  and  Vlcerous  . .  The  meere  despaire  of  Surgery,  he 
cures.  1821  Shelley  Hellas  Pref.,  Those  faultless  produc¬ 
tions,  whose  very  fragments  are  the  despair  of  modern 
art.  1876  E.  Mellor  Pricsth.  viii.  390  If  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  are  the  despair  of  the  priests,  the  children  are  their 
hope. 

II  3.  Used  by  Wyclif  app.  for  :  False  or  mistaken 
hope.  (Cf.  Despair  v.  4.) 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  42  Eche  man  shal  hope 
for  to  come  to  blisse ;  and  if  he  lyve  febly  and  make  bis 
hope  fals,  bimsilf  is  cause  whi  his  hope  is  suche.  Ffor  pis 
fals  hope,  hat  sum  men  do  clepen  dispeir,  shulde  have 
ano}>ir  qualite. 

1 4.  Without  any  dispayre  :  a  metrical  tag,  mean¬ 
ing  apparently  ‘  without  doubt,  without  fail,  cer¬ 
tainly,  iwis  ’ :  perhaps  an  alteration  of  ‘  without 
diswere,  disware  ’,  of  earlier  use. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  exxx.  i,  Whiche  Henry  was  erle 
notified  Of  Huntyngdon  without  any  dispayre.  Ibid,  cxxxtv. 

iv,  Isabell  the  fayre  His  doughter  was  without  any  dispayre. 

Despair  (despe®u),  v.  Forms :  4-6  des-,  dis-, 
dys-,  -peir(e,  -peyr(e,  -payr(e,  dispar(e,  -paire, 

5  disspare,  -paire,  dyspere,  despeyer,  5-7  des- 
pere,  -pare,  -paire,  -payr,  5-8  dispair,  6  dys- 
payer,  4-  despair.  [ME.  des-,  dis-peiren,  -payren, 
a.  OF.  despeir-,  stressed  stem-form  of  desperer:— 
L.  desperdre  to  despair,  f.  De-I.  6  +  sperdre  to  hope. 
(Displaced  in  F.  by  des-espirer,  a  Romanic  compound 
of  esperer  to  hope  :  so  Pr.  and  Sp.  desesperar.) ] 

1.  intr.  To  lose  or  give  up  hope;  to  be  without 
hope.  Const,  of  (with  indirect  passive  to  be  de¬ 
spaired  of)  ;  rarely  f  in  (obs.),  to  with  inf. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxviii.  156  Of  synful  men  peryss 
nane  thare  [  =  need]  dispayre.  1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  ii.  7  Lest 
perauenture  he  that  is  such  maner  man  . .  dispeire.  c  1400 
Afiol  Loll.  90  pat  he  despering  in  pe  mercy  of  God,  trust 
in  [>e  clopis  of  men.  1330  Palsgr.  514/1,  I  despayre,  I  am 
in  wan  hope,  je  despere.  1552  Latimer  Serm.  in  Lincoln 

v.  103  Phisicions  had  dispeired  of  that  woman,  it  passed 
theyr  cunning  to  helpe  her,  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius ’ 
Catech.,  Confess.  3  To  dispaire  in  Gode  his  mercy.  J606 
Earl  Northampton  in  True  4-  Perfect  Relat.  Hh  ivb,  He 
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dispayred  in  Gods  protection.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  in. 
xl.  255  Despairing  of  the  justice  of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  they 
would  have  a  King.  1680  Buknet  Rochester  13  He  almost 
dispaired  to  recover  it.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  159  p  6 
As  long  as  you  hope,  I  will  not  despair.  1718  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Lett.  (1887)  I.  241  His  life  was  despaired  of. 
1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  117/1  Tarquin,  despair¬ 
ing  to  reascend  the  throne  by  stratagem,  applied  [etc.]. 
1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  81  He  did  not  despair  of  being 
able  to  find  excuses.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Times 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  117  When  Cobden  had  begun  to  despair, 
it  announced  his  triumph. 

+  b.  refl.  in  same  sense.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  425  Dispaire  yow  nought.  — 
Pars.  T.  p  624  He  that  despeireth  hym,  is  lyke  the  coward 
campioun  recreant.  1483  Caxton  Cato  F  vj  b,  Thou  ought- 
est  not  to  dyspeyre  the.  1491  —  Pitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  11.  242  b/2  He  wolde  dyspere  hymselfe.  1502  Ord. 
Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  11.  x.  116  Suche  lecherous 
people  dyspeyre  them  whan  y3  houre  cometh  of  theyr  de- 
partynge. 

f  c.  To  be  despaired ,  in  same  sense :  see  De¬ 
spaired///.  a.  1.  Obs. 

+  2.  trans.  To  deprive  of  hope,  cast  into  despair. 
Obs .  rare. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  x.  38  That  no  deuel  shal  30W  dere 
ne  despeir  in  3oure  deyinge.  a  1595  Sir  R.  Williams  A  ctions 
Lo7v  C.  30  (T.)  Having  no  hope  to  despair  the  governour 
to  deliver  it  [the  fort]  into  their  enemies’  hands,  a  1618 
Raleigh  Dialogue ,  To  despaire  all  his  faithfull  subjects. 

+  3.  trans.  To  cease  to  hope  for,  to  be  without 
hope  of ;  =  despair  of  in  1.  Obs.  or  arch . 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  v.  467  Thei  that  despeyer  mercy 
haue  grett  conpunccion.  1597  J.  King  On  Jonas  (1618) 
597  Rotten  members,  whose  cure  is  despaired.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  v.  viii.  13,  Macbeth.  I  beare  a  charmed  Life ..  Mac¬ 
duff.  Dispaire  thy  Charme.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  660  Peace 
is  despaird,  For  who  can  think  Submission?  1706  Watts 
Horae  Lyr.  m.  269  How  are  his  curtains  drawn  For  a  long 
evening  that  despairs  the  dawn  !  1732  Ld.  Lansdowne  Ess . 
Unnat.  Flights  (T.),  Love,  despairing  in  her  heart  a  place, 
Would  needs  take  up  his  lodging  in  her  face.  1773  Hist. 
Ld.  Ainsworth  I.  31,  I  had  almost  begun  to  despair  ever 
meeting  her  again. 

H  4.  Used  by  Wyclif  app.  in  sense :  To  hope 
amiss,  to  indulge  false  or  mistaken  hope.  (Cf.  prec. 
sb.  3.) 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  339  He  . .  is  folily  disceyued  in 
hise  bileue  and  in  hope,  and  |?us  he  dispeyrep. 

t  Despairable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  desperabilis 
to  be  despaired  of,  desperate,  OF.  desperable ; 
assimilated  to  Despair  v .]  To  be  despaired  of ; 
desperate. 

1382  Wyclif  Jer.  xv.  18  Whi  mad  is  my  sorewe  perpetuel, 
and  my  wounde  despeirable  [1388  dispeirid]  forsoc  to  be 
cured?  1611  Cotgr.,  Desesperable ,  despaireable,  vnhope- 
full.  1633  T.  James  Voy.  10  Pieces  of  Ice.,  put  vs  into 
despayrable  distresse. 

Despaired  (dijspe*\id),  ///.  a.  [f.  Despair  v., 
corresp.  in  use  to  OF.  despere,  desespert ,  L.  dcspe- 
ralus :  see  Desperate.] 

+  1.  In  despair,  despairing,  desperate.  To  be 
despaired ,  to  be  desperate  or  in  despair,  to  be  with¬ 
out  hope,  to  despair.  (Frequent  iq-ibth  c.).  Obs. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  169  penne  bi-speke  pe  spakest 
dispayred  wel  nere.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl .  T.  215  He 
was  despeyred,  no  thyng  dorste  he  seye.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  92/1  The  gloryouse  vyrgyne  Marye  whyche  is  con- 
foorte  to  dysconforted  and  hope  to  dispayred.  Ibid .  425  b/2 
To  thende  that  for  their  synnes  . .  they  shold  not  be  de¬ 
speyred.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  xvi.  16  She  beynge  dy- 
spayred  of  the  recouery  of  her  astate.  1525  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  II.  cxliii.  [cxxxix.]  397  They  shulde  haue  been  so 
sore  dyspayred  and  dyscoraged.  a  1572  Knox  Hist .  Ref. 
Wks.  1846  I.  19  He  dyed  ..in  a  phrenesye,  and  as  one 
dispared.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius *  Catech.  27  O  in  hou 
many  things  haw  I  offended  . .  but  3it  I  am  nocht  despered. 

+  2.  Of  conditions,  circumstances,  etc.  :  Charac¬ 
terized  by  absence  of  hope  ;  hopeless,  desperate. 

1382  Wyclif  Micah  i.  9  For  plage,  or  wounde,  therof  is 
dispeirid.  1393  Gower  Cotif.  III.  376  All  though  the  weder 
be  despeired.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  104  b/i  He  toke  it 
as  all  dyspayred  and  wold  haue  slayn  hym  self.  1561  T. 
Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  9  Men  in  despaired  states  are  re¬ 
stored  to  good  hope.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Ansiv. 
Osor.  488  Relieving  the  dispeired  cause  of  his  distressed 
Church. 

f  b.  Of  persons  :  Desperate,  reckless.  Obs.  rare. 

1571  Salir.  Poems  Reform .  xxv.  29  These  despaired  [v.  r. 
dispard]  birdis  of  Beliail. 

+  3.  Despaired  of;  no  longer  hoped  for;  cf.  De¬ 
spair  v.  3.  Obs. 

1597  J*  King  On  Jonas  (1618)  284  Two  singular  and 
almost  despaired  deliuerances.  1647  Crashaw  Sosp.  d' Hero 
liv,  Of  th’  Hebrew’s  royal  stem,  That  old  dry  stock — a  de¬ 
spair’d  branch  is  sprung.  1654  Codrington  tr.  Ivstine  293 
Sometimes,  .more  certain  is  a  dispaired  then,  a  presumed 
Victory. 

4.  Despaired  of-,  see  Despair  v.  i. 

1635  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1S60)  129  The  fruit  whereof 
she  reaped  in  her  dispair’d  of  Fertility.  1884  J.  H.  Stir¬ 
ling  in  Mind  Oct.  531  Heretofore  despaired-of  philo¬ 
sophy. 

Despairer  (despe^-rai).  [f.  Despair  ZL+-ER1.] 
One  who  despairs  or  is  without  hope. 

1620  J.  Pyper  tr.  Hist.  Asirca  1.  11.  28  These  great  de- 
spairers.  1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab.  eexlii,  He  cheers  the 
fearful . .  And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good  success. 
c  1807  II.  C.  Robinson  Let.  7  June  in  Diary ,  etc.  (1869)  I. 
xi.  236  A  man  of  talent,  but  a  political  despairer,  an  ex¬ 
jacobin.  1867  M.  Arnold  Poems ,  Thyrsis  vii,  Too  quick 
despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go? 


Despairful  (despeeuful),  a.  [f.  Despair  sb. 
+  -ful.]  Full  of  despair ;  hopeless,  desperate. 

Marked  by  Johnson  as  ‘  Obsolete  ’ ;  revived  in  19th  c. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  72  That  sweet,  but  sowre 
despairefull  care.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  285  .That 
despairefull  worke,  of  joining  it  [Tyre]  to  the  Continent. 
1631  Celestina  vi.  67  Peace,  thou  despairefull  fellow,  lest 
Calisto  kill  thee.  1817  J.  F.  Pennie  Royal  Minstrel  in. 
343  Thus  to  raise  Expectancy  in  my  despairful  breast.  1891 
Eng .  Illust.  Mag.  IX.  177  His  short,  passionate,  almost 
despairful  cry. 

Hence  Despairfully  adv.,  Despairfulness. 

1604  Babington  Com f.  Notes  Exod.  xvi.  Wks.  (1622)  258 
To  haue  men  depend  vpon  his  prouidence.  .and  not 
wretchedly  and  despairefully  to  mucker  vp  what  shall 
neuer  doe  them  good.  1885  W.  C.  Russell  Strange  Voy. 
I.  iii.  32  Thinking  despairfully  of  the  lonely  hours.  1888 
Veitcii  in  J.  C.  Knight  Principal  Shairp  <$-  Friends  203 
His  despairfulness  regarding  human  reason  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  sphere. 

Despairing  (despe^rig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Despair 
v.  +  -ing  L]  The  action  of  the  verb ;  =  Despair  sb. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  in.  194  Throw  mekill  disconforting 
Men  fallis  off  in-to  disparyng.  1633  P.  Fletcher /Vyc.  Eel. 
iii.  xv.  17  My  wants.. me  in  despairing  drown.  *749,  Bp. 
Lavington  Enthus.  Meth.  Papists  (1820)  23  Derelictions, 
terrors,  despairings. 

Despairing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  despairs,  or  ceases  to  hope ;  hopeless, 
desperate.  (Of  persons,  or  of  actions,  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.) 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iii.  i.  247  Hope  is  a  louers  staffe, 
walke  hence  with  that,  And  manage  it  against  despairing 
thoughts.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  viii.  1  The  mournful 
Muse  of  two  despairing  Swains.  1718  Freethinker  No.  88. 
229  This  Despairing  Lover  stood  on  the  Bank.  1818  Shel¬ 
ley  Rev.  Islam  11.  xlii,  I  will  pour  For  the  despairing., 
reason’s  mighty  lore.  1884  J.  M.  Granville  in  Tunes  17 
Apr.,  The  physician  . .  gives  a  despairing  opinion. 

Despairingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  despairing  manner  ;  hopelessly. 

a  1633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  167  Rather  prophetically  than 
despairingly  he  [St.  Thomas]  desired  to  see  them  [Christ’s 
wounds],  1810  Southey  Kehama  xvi.  xvi,  Yielding,  with 
an  inward  groan,  to  fate,  Despairingly.  1881  Miss  Braddon 
Asph.  II.  5  ‘How  can  I  convince  you?’.,  she  asked 
despairingly. 

+  2.  Hopelessly,  desperately.  Obs.  rare. 

1838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIII.  414  The  shopman  was 
discovered,  .despairingly  drunk. 

Despai’ringness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  ness.]  De¬ 
spairing  condition ;  hopelessness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Despairingness ,  a  being  without 
Hope,  a  1729  S.  Clarke  is  cited  by  Ogilvie. 

Desparity,  obs.  form  of  Disparity. 

Desparple,  var.  Disparple  v.  Obs.,  to  scatter. 

Despatch,  variant  spelling  of  Dispatch  :  so 
Despatehful,  etc. 

+  Despe'Che,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  dyspesche. 
[A  variant  of  depcclie ,  depeach,  after  16th  c.  F. 
despecher,  in  OF.  despeechier:  see  Depeach.] 
trans.  To  send  away,  get  rid  of,  dispatch. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  11.  ii,  The  capitaynes.  .despeched  the 
multitude  from  them.  Ibid.  iii.  x,  Despechynge  of  sondry 
great  affayres.  Ibid.  iii.  xxvii,  Sufficient  to  despeche 
matters  of  weyghtye  importaunce.  1542  Udall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  218  b,  To  have  thesame  Mithridates  by  the  backe, 
and  to  despeche  hym  out  of  the  waye.  1550  Nicoli.s 
T Juicy d.  223  (R.),  They  dyspesched  a  brigantyne  [Fr. 
despescherent  ung  brigantin]  by  the  which  they  aduertysed 
the  Athenyans  of  that  same  victorie. 

De  speci  ficate,  v.  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  i.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  its  specific  character.  Hence  De- 

specification. 

1872  J.  Grote  in  Jrnl.  PJiilol.  IV.  63  Despecification  (i.  e. 
the  word’s  becoming  less  specific  and  significant)  which  we 
might  express  by  various  metaphors,  as  degradation,  detri¬ 
tion.,  is  simply  the  want  of  point,  sharpness,  and  definite 
significance  which  results  from  common,  .use  of  the  word. 
1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  Engl.  305  Inaptitude  and  ineptitude 
have  been  usefully  despecificated ;  and  only  the  latter  now 
imports  ‘  folly  ’.  1874  —  in  N.  A mer.  Rev.  CXIX.  327  With 
exceedingly  few  exceptions,  our  so-called  synonyms  . .  are 
distinctly  despecificated. 

t  Despect  (dfspe'kt),  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  dis-.  [ad. 
L.  despeetus  a  looking  down  upon,  f.  ppl.  stem  of 
despicere-.  see  next.  Cf.  OF.  despecte  contempt L. 
type  *despecta ;  also  Rotichi  dialect  despect  con¬ 
tempt,  want  of  respect.] 

1.  A  looking  down  upon  ;  contempt. 

1624  F.  White  Rcpl.  Fisher  383  The  high  conceit  you 
haue  of  your  Roman  Seruice,  and  the  partiall  respect,  or 
rather  despect,  you  carrie  against  ours.  1682  Scarlett 
Exchanges  126  Its  no  dispect  or  discredit  to  any  to  suffer 
a  Bill  to  be  protested  for  Non-acceptance.  <71834  Coleridge 
Lit.  Rem.  I.  357  A  jeweller  may  devote  his  whole  time  to 
jewels  unblamed ;  but  the  mere  amateur,  who  grounds  his 
task  on  no  chemical  or  geological  idea,  cannot  claim  the 
same  exemption  from  despect. 

2.  nonce-use.  Downward  view. 

1663  Baxter  Divine  Life  362  A  larger  prospect  and  verti¬ 
ginous  despect  of  the  lower  grounds. 

+  Despect  (d/spe'kt),  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  despect- 
usy  pa.  pple.  of  despicere  to  look  down  upon,  f. 
De-  I.  1  +  *specere  to  look.]  Looked  down  upon  ; 
despised. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatioue  in.  vi,  Vile  &  despecte  to  hymself. 
1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  280  pe  more  despect  thyng 
were . .  And  pe  more  contemtyble. 


Despectant,  ppl.  a.  Her.  [ad.  L.  despectdnt- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  despectare  to  look  down  upon, 
freq.  of  despicere  :  see  prec.]  (See  quot.) 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  ii.  144/1  A  Beast  Despectant, 
Dejectant,  looking  downwards. 

+  Despextion.  Obs.  Also  -eceyon,  -exion. 
[ad.  L.  despedion-em ,  n.  of  action  from  despicere 
to  look  down  upon,  Despise.  Cf.  OF.  despedion 
14th  c.]  A  looking  down  upon  ;  despising. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  62  Who  euer  wolde  haue 
wende  that  the  worschyppe  and  fauour.  .sculde  be  turned  to 
seche  confusyon  and  despexion.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  22  b,  Suffrynge  many  wronges  and  despeccyons. 
1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  11.  ix.  §  1  (R.)  Christian 
humilitie  is  a  clear  inspection  into,  and  a  full  despection  of 
ourselves.  1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Despexion ,  a  looking 
downwards. 

t  Despe'ctuous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  de- 
spedueux,  f.  L.  despectu-s  («-stem),  looking  down 
upon,  despising  :  see-ous.]  To  be  despised  ;  con¬ 
temptible. 

1541  Barnes  Wks.  (1573)  243/1  Hee  may  recken  that  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paule  were  starke  fooles  &  ryght  mad  men 
that  liued  so  despectuous  a  lyfe. 

Hence  f  Despe  ctuousness.  Obs . 

1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  297  If  ony  lyf  of  more 
despecteuousnesse  She  coude  han  fondyn..She  hyt  wold 
han  chosyn. 

t  Despee'd,  v .  Obs .  [f.  De-  I.  2  +  Speed  v. 
Ferh.  influenced  in  formation  by  expede ,  or  despeche .] 
trans.  To  send  with  speed  or  haste ;  to  dispatch. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  548  He  forthwith 
despeeded  into  England. . three  of  the  choisest  men  of  the 
State.  Ibid.  ix.  viii.  §  31  (R.)  Out  of  hand  they  despeeded 
certaine  of  their  crue,  to  craue.  .pardon.  Ibid.  §  51  King 
John,  .despeeding  his  charters  and  safe  conducts  to  the 
Archbishop  and  his  fellow  exiles,  hee  as  speedily  arriued. 

Despence,  -pend,  -pense :  see  Disp-. 

Despeple,  obs.  form  of  Dispeople  v. 

+  De’speracy.  Obs.  [f.  Desperate  :  see  -acy.] 
Desperateness,  desperation. 

1628  Gaule  Pract.  Th.  (1629)  11  Downe  to  the  nether¬ 
most  depth  beyond  recouerie  :  Let  vs  there  take  our  portion 
of  desperacie.  1798  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  155  Such  deeds 
of  desperacy  and  revenge.  1800  W.  E.  J.  Obi  231  Deeds  of 
desperacy  and  cruelty. 

Desperado  (desper^’d*?).  Also  7  {err on. )  t 
desparado.  [In  form,  identical  with  OSp. desperado 
out  of  hope,  desperate  (:— L.  desperdtus ),  pa.  pple.  of 
desperar  to  despair L.  desperdre .  (In  mod.Sp. 
desesperado  from  desesperar.)  The  word  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  substantively  in  Spanish, 
and  in  English  use  it  is  perhaps  merely  a  sonorous 
refashioning,  after  Sp.  words  in  -ado,  of  Desperate 
sb used  in  same  sense.] 

+  1.  A  person  in  despair,  or  in  a  desperate  con¬ 
dition  ;  =  Desperate  sb.  1 .  Obs. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet .  1.  lxix,  The  holy  Desperado 
wip’t  her  swollen  eyes.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  iii.  iv. 
507  Grief,  Lunacy,  and  the  Melancholly  desperado  are 
carryed  forth  on  the  same  Weekly  Sheet  to  be  buryed.  1720 
De  Foe  Duncan  Campbell  viii.  (1841)  164  Poor  and  miser¬ 
able  desperado. 

2.  A  desperate  or  reckless  man  ;  one  ready  for 
any  deed  of  lawlessness  or  violence ;  =  Despe¬ 
rate  sb.  2. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  69  Peevish  Galthropes  and 
rascall  desparadoes  which  the  Prince  of  lyes  imployes.  1651 
Animadv.  MacdonneCs  Answ.  Eng.  Ambass.  56  Our 
English  Fugitives  and  Desperado’s,  c  1790  Willock  Voy. 
95  These  desperadoes  had  taken  some  rich  Portuguese  vessels 
from  the  Brazils,  which  they  had  plundered  and  sunk.  1807 
T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  97  He  found  himself  left  with 
about  thirty  desperadoes  only.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India 
I.  iii.  iv.  606  He  had  associated  with  himself,  .another 
desperado,  .in  a  conspiracy. .  to  assassinate  the  Ameer.  1877 
Black  Great  Past,  xxxii.  (1878)  255  One  of  the  wild  des¬ 
peradoes  of  Colorado.  attrib .  1805  Holcroft  Bryan  Per¬ 
due  I.  39  The  desperado  bully. 

Hence  Desperacloism  nonce-wd. 

1874  Nation  (N.Y.)  XIX.  207/2  The  sort  of  sneaking 
desperadoisin  of  the  disguised  bands  of  thieves  infesting  the 
rural  neighborhood. 

+  Desperance.  Obs.  Also  dis-,  -aunce.  [a. 

OF.  desperance,  f.  desperer  to  Despair  :  see  -ance, 
and  cf.  the  by-form  Desesperance.]  Despair. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  8  /e  muhten  sone  uallen . .  in  desperaunce, 
bet  is,  in  unhope  &  in  unbileaue  forte  beon  iboruwen.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose( B.)  1872  So  nigh  I  drow  to  desperaunce,  I  rought 
of  dethe,  ne  of  lyf.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  268  They  had 
longe  don  alle  theyr  power  And  the  werke  was  not  moche 
amended,  but  were  falle  in  a  desperaunce.  1560  Rolland 
Crt.  Venus  1.  183  His  Name  hecht  Disperance.  Ibid.  1. 790 
Jone  waryit  wicht  Hecht  Desperance. 

Desperancy,  erroneous  f.  Desperacy'. 

Desperate  (despect),  a.,sb.,  and  adv.  Also 
5  dysperate,  6-7  desperat,  6  despert,  7  dis- 
perate,  {err on.)  desparate,  9  dial,  des-,  dispert. 
[ad.  'L.desperdt-us ,  given  up,  despaired  of,  desperate, 
pa.  pple.  of  desperdre  to  Despair.  Cf.  parallel  use 
of  OF.  desperd,  dcsesperd,  It.  disperato ,  Sp.,  Pg. 
desesperado,  and  of  Despaired  ppl.  a.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  fl.  Of  a  person  :  Having  lost  or  abandoned 
hope;  in  despair,  despairing,  hopeless.  (Const,  of.) 
Obs.  or  arch. 
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1483  Caxton  Cato  I  vij,  Thenne  the  good  man  Woofull  and 
as  desperate  wente  toward  his  thyrdde  fretide.  1489  — 
Faytes  of  A.  1.  xviii.  55  Men  thus  desperate  of  mercy  and 
pytie.  1529  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  266/1  The  deuil  is 
desperate  and  hath  not  nor  cannot  haue  faith  and  trust  in 
gods  promises.  1548  Hall  Citron.  91b,  The  citezens.. 
desperate  of  all  aide  and  succor.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent. 
in.  ii.  s,  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  11.  v.  781  Bede  saith,  Pilate  died  despe¬ 
rate  eight  years  after  Christ.  1678  Shadwell  Tin  ion  11, 
Marry’d  like  some  vulgar  creature,  which  Snatches  at  the 
first  offer,  as  if  she  Were  desperate  of  having  any  other. 
1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xv.  xiv.  109  Bruhl  still  refuses 
to  be  desperate  of  his  bad  game. 

+  b.  Of  actions,  etc.:  Expressing  or  indicating 
despair,  despairing.  ?  Obs. 

1555  Traves  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xxxiii.  87 
Without  desperate  voices,  thoughts,  gronyngs  or  woes. 
1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1038  She  starteth  To  find  some  desperate 
instrument  of  death.  1656  Hales  Tracts  (1677)  18  If  St. 
Paul,  in  this  place,  meant  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
then  this  were  the  only  desperate  text  in  the  whole  Bible. 
1826  Disraeli  Viv,  Grey  11.  xi,  He  was  answered  only  with 
desperate  sobs. 

2.  Of  conditions,  etc. :  That  leaves  little  or  no 
room  for  hope ;  such  as  to  be  despaired  of ;  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  or  serious. 

1555  Eden  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)  57  Th[e]  expert  phisitian 
vseth  vehement  remedies  for  desperate  diseases.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  IV.  in.  v.  127  My  suite  then  is  desperate ; 
You’ll  vndertake  her  no  more?  1659  B-  Harris  Parival’s 
Iron  Age  21 1  The  affaires  of  the  North  growing  more 
desperate.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  31  A  Man.. in  a  desperate 
Sickness.  1720  Swift  To  Yng.  Clergyman ,  Younger 
brothers  of  obscure  families,  ancl  others  of  desperate  for¬ 
tunes.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  807  This  has 
cured  in  a  most  desperate  Case.  1827  Pollock  Course  T. 
I,  Agony  and  grief  and  desperate  woe.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
ted.  2)  V.  56  Their  case  seemed  desperate,  for  there  was  no 
one  to  help  them. 

1 3.  Of  things  (and  persons) :  Despaired  of,  given 
up  as  hopeless ;  whose  recovery  is  past  hope ; 
incurable,  irretrievable,  irreclaimable.  Desperate 
debt ,  a  1  bad  ’  debt ;  so  desperate  debtor.  Obs .  (exc. 
as  associated  with  7.) 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxv.  (1887)  126  The  Physician 
deliuereth  the  desperate  sicke  bodie  to  the  Diuines  care. 
1615  Heywood  Foure  Prentises  Wks.  1874  II.  223,  I  haue 
bene  the  meanes  to  saue  your  desperate  lilies.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  1.  xi.  48  The  estate  of  a  desperate  debtor.  1674 
tr.  Scheffer's  Lapland  125  So  as  to  loose  all  hope  of  recovery 
. .  When  they  perceived  him  to  be  desperate  [etc.].  1770 

Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  II.  819/2  Receiving  debts  which 
they  had  given  up  as  desperate.  1819  J.  Greig  Rep.  Affairs 
Edin.  17  After  deduction  of  desperate  arrears.  1866  Howells 
Venet.  Life  vi.  84  Those  desperate  scraps  of  meat  which  are 
found  impracticable  even  by  the  sausage-makers. 

b.  Of  an  undertaking,  etc. :  That  is,  or  may  be, 
despaired  of ;  which  there  is  no  hope  of  carrying 
out  or  accomplishing. 

1642  Fuller  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  11.  xix.  126  If  he  throws  up 
his  desperate  game,  he  may  happily  winne  the  next.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  (1702)  I.  393  He  saw  his  Journey 
into  Ireland  desperate,  a  1871  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  v.  (1876) 
133  Aristotle  regarded  the  successful  prosecution  of  ethical 
enquiries  as  all  but  desperate. 

II.  4.  Of  persons  :  Driven  to  desperation,  reck¬ 
less  or  infuriated  from  despair.  Hence,  Having  the 
character  of  one  in  this  condition  ;  extremely  reck¬ 
less  or  violent,  ready  to  run  any  risk  or  go  any 
length. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  ix.  245  Reynawde  setted 
noughte  by  his  lyffe . .  for  he  was  as  a  man  dysperate.  c  1535 
Dr.  Layton  in  Lett,  on  Suppress.  Monas t.  (Camden)  76 
Thabbot  is  a  daingerouse  desperate  knave  and  a  hardy. 
1563-87  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1684)  III.  914  Two  or  three  desperate 
Villains  knocked  at  the  door.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto’s 
Trav.  iv.  9  He  used  me  so  cruelly,  that  becoming  even 
desperate. .  I  was.  .upon  the  point  to  have  poysoned  myself, 
1718  Freethinker  No.  42  r  5  Want  makes  Men  desperate. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  173  Plotters,  many  of  whom 
were  ruined  and  desperate  men. 

+  b.  Reckless,  utterly  careless  (of).  Obs.  rare. 
1601  Shaks.  Twel  N.  v.  1.  66  Heerc  in  the  streets,  des¬ 
perate  of  shame  and  state,  In  priuate  brabble  did  we  ap¬ 
prehend  him.  a  1625  Fletcher  Love’s  Cure  v.  iii,  Be’st 
thou  desperate  Of  thine  own  life?  Yet,  dearest,  pity  mine  ! 

5.  Of  actions,  etc.:  Characterized  by  the  reckless¬ 
ness  or  resolution  of  despair;  applied  esp.  to  actions 
done  or  means  resorted  to  in  the  last  extremity, 
when  all  else  fails,  and  the  great  risk  of  failure  is 
accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  small  but  only  chance 
of  success  ;  hence  often  connoting  extreme  violence 
of  action  such  as  is  exercised  in  such  conditions. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  64  In  battayles  there  ought  to 
be  a  doubtfull  fight,  and  a  desperat  ende.  1623  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  !•  120  According  to  the  usual  Proverb, 
A  desperate  Disease  must  have  a  desperate  remedy.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ii.  107  His  look  denounc’d  Desperate  revenge, 
and  Battel  dangerous  To  less  than  Gods,  a  1800  Cowi’KR 
Needle. s  Alarm  132  Beware  of  desperate  steps.  1832  Ht. 
Martineau  Hill  fy  Valley  ix.  134  This  desperate  pursuit  of 
money.  1840  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  233  Alcetas  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy.. but  was  re¬ 
pulsed.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  225  A  desperate 
conflict  against  overwhelming  odds. 

+  b.  Involving  serious  risk  ;  very  dangerous  to 
undertake  or  enter  upon.  Obs. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  v.  iv.  32  This  Boy.  .hath  bin  tutor’d 
in  the  rudiments  Of  many  desperate  studies,  by  his  vnckle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  Magitian.  a  1654  Selden 
Table  T.  (Arb.)  69  Marriage  is  a  desperate  thing  :  the  Frogs 
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in  /Esop.  .would  not  leap  into  the  Well,  because  they  could 
not  get  out  again. 

f  6.  Of  a  quality  denoting  recklessness ;  out¬ 
rageous,  extravagant.  Obs. 

a  1568  Ascham  Scholcm.  (Arb.) 54  If  som  Smithfeild  Ruffian 
take  vp.  .som  fresh  new  othe  . .  som  new  disguised  garment, 
or  desperate  hat,  fond  in  facion,  or  gaurish  in  colour.  1657 
J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  48  Catachresis.  .is  an  improper  kinde 
of  speech,  somewhat  more  desperate  than  a  Metaphor.  1661 
Sanderson  Usshcr's  Power  Princes  Pref.  (1683)  19  The 
desparate  Principles  and  Resolutions  of  Quakers  . .  who 
utterly  refuse  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 

7.  Of  such  a  quality  as  to  be  despaired  of; 
hopelessly  or  extremely  bad ;  extreme,  excessive, 

‘  awful  ’ :  cf.  A  3,  C,  and  Desperately  5. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  22  The  desperate  Tempest  hath 
so  bang’d  the  Turkes,  That  their  designement  halts. 
1615  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  18  But  among  all  base 
writers  of  this  time,  I  cannot  reckon  up  more  desperate 
rime.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  271  Concluding  all  were  des- 
p’rate  sots  and  fools,  Who  durst  depart  from  Aristotle’s 
rules.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  113  P  4  She  is  such  a  des- 
erate  Scholar,  that  no  Country  Gentleman  can  approach 
er  without  being  a  Jest.  1814  D.  H.  O’Brien  Captiv.  <5* 
Escape  156  It  rained — blew — thundered — and  lightened, 
I  never  recollect  a  more  desperate  night. 

f  B.  sb.  Obs. 

+  1.  a.  A  person  in  despair,  b.  One  in  a  desperate 
condition,  a  wretch. 

1563  Foxe^T  <$•  M.  477  Laborious  and  painful  to  y°  de- 
sperats,  a  precher  to  the  prisoners  and  comfortles.  a  1598 
Burleigh  in  Ilarl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  278  It  sufficeth  to 
weaken  the  discontented,  but  there  is  no  way  but  to  kill 
desperates.  1622  Massinger  &  Dekker  Virg.  Mart.  111.  iii, 
Miserable  tatterdemallions,  ragamuffins,  and  lousy  des¬ 
perates.  1854  Emerson  Lett.  Soc.  Aims  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
173  [He]  who  sits  among  the  young  aspirants  and  desperates, 
quite  sure  and  compact. 

+  2.  One  habituated  to  or  ready  for  desperate 
deeds;  =  Desperado  2. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xxiv.  159  The  deadliest  desperate  Of 
all  about  him.  1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Septuagint  204Theeves, 
and  Adulterous  desperates,  shaken  off  and  damned  by  the 
Word  of  God.  1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  iii.  9  This  young 
Desperate  confessed,  that  he  heard  them  say,  That  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  the  King.  1718  Freethinker  No.  32  p  3  The 
Zeal  of  these  frantick  Desperates. 

+  b.  In  good  sense  :  One  who  engages  in  a  des¬ 
perate  or  extremely  perilous  undertaking. 

^*585?  J*  Polmon  Famous  Battles  17  Three  hundred., 
young  men  who  for  commendation  gotten  by  extreame 
perill  are  called  the  Desperates,  the  Forlorne  hopen. 

C.  adv.  Desperately,  hopelessly;  usually  (colloq. 
and  dial.)  as  an  intensive  :  Excessively,  extremely, 
*  awfully  ’  (cf.  A.  7). 

1636  Sir  H.  Blount  Voy.  Levant  (1637)  109,  I  noted  them 
so  desperate  malicious  towards  one  another.  1655  60 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  59/2,  I  shewed  them  how  des¬ 
perate  ill  I  was.  1830  Galt  Laurie  T.  111.  ii.  (1849)  86  1'he 
road  ..  was  desperate  bad.  1852  Dickens  Bleak.  Ho.  II. 
xxvi.  341  It’s  a  desperate  sharp  night  for  a  young  lady  to  be 
out  in.  i860  Bartlett  Did.  Amcr.  s.v.,  ‘  I’m  despert  glad 
to  see  you.* 

Desperate  (de*spen?*t),  v.  rare.  [f.  Desperate 
a.]  trans.  To  render  or  drive  desperate. 

1801  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  376  My  ideas  of 
perfection  desperate  attempt.  1842  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I. 
159  Desperated  by  the  notion  of  confessing  myself  ill. 

Desperate,  var.  of  Disparate  a. 
Desperately  (de*spen?tli),  adv.  [f.  Desperate 
a.  +-LY2.]  In  a  desperate  manner.  (See  the  adj.) 
f  1.  In  despair,  despairingly.  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Desperately,  desperantery  insolabiliter.  1555 
Eden  Decades  53  They  had  desperatly  consecrated  them 
selues  to  death.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  292  Your  eldest 
Daughters  haue  fore-done  themselues,  And  desperately  are 
dead.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  45  Taken  at  length  by  Tam- 
berlaine  ..  hee  desperately  brained  hiinselfe.  1634  Can ne 
Necess.  Separ.  (1849)  *33  All  these  died  desperately. 

+  2.  In  a  desperate  condition,  wretchedly,  rare. 
1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  233  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  them,  that  have,  .beene  condemned  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  .live  in  Spaine  most  desperately. 

3.  Hopelessly,  irretrievably,  incurably. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE./Vm/z/A  Kent  (1826)  171  A  young  Child 
.  .lay  desperately  sicke  in  a  cradle.  1611  Bible  Jer.  xvii.  9 
The  heart  is  deceitfull  aboue  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked  [R.V.  desperately  sick].  1683  Burnet  tr.  More’s 
Utopia(\68\ )  187  The  excluding  of  Men  that  are  desperately 
wicked  from  joining  in  their  Worship.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV. 
xxviii,  I  wounded  one  who  first  assaulted  me,  and  I  fear  des¬ 
perately.  a  1808  Hurd  Wks.  VI.  xvi.  (R.)  No  man  becomes 
at  once  desperately  and  irretrievably  wicked. 

4.  Recklessly;  with  utter  disregard  of  risks 
or  consequences,  or  of  how  far  one  goes ;  with 
extreme  energy  or  violence  :  cf.  Desperate  a.  4,  5. 

a  1547  Surrey  sEncid  ii. JR.),  Whom  when  I  saw.  .So  des¬ 
perately  the  battail  to  desire.  1632  Lithcow  Trav.  in.  130 
Foure  French  Runnagats  . .  hearing  these  words,  fell  des¬ 
peratly  upon  me.  Ibid.  v.  188,  20  gallies  ..  desperatly 
adventured  to  tow  her  away  against  the  wind.  1724  De  Foe 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  179  The  foot  on  both  sides  were 
desperately  engaged.  1885  Manch.  Even.  News  23  June  2/2 
The.  .seats  for  which  they  have  fought  so  desperately. 

5.  To  a  desperate  degree  ;  extremely,  excessively. 
(Cf.  Desperate  a.  7.I  Chiefly  colloq. 

1653  IE  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  lxviii.  277  She  was  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  him.  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  11. 
(1709)  136  He  looks  so  desperately  Pale  and  Thin.  1709 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xiii.  183  They  were  desperately  afraid 
the  people  should  have  too  much  knowledge.  1843  Foster 
in  Life  Corr.  (1846)  II.  463  How  desperately  rapid  the 


flight  of  time.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxxi.  418  She 
pretends  to  be  desperately  concerned  about  the  horses. 

De'sperateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  desperate. 

+  1.  The  state  of  being  in  despair.  Obs . 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  111.  (1586)  149  They  will 
.  .be  to  rough  . .  to  their  children  . .  [which]  drivetli  them  to 
desperatenesse.  a  1639  W.  Whately  Prototypes  1.  iv.  (1640) 
21  Caine  was  possessed  with  a  mixture  of  desperatenesse 
and  murmuring. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  beyond  hope  (or 
of  having  extremely  small  chance)  of  recovery  or 
improvement ;  hopelessness,  irremediableness. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxvii.  4  When  a  man  re- 
fuseth  understanding,  it  is  a  signe  of  desperatenesse.  a  1603 
T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhein. N.  T.  (1618)571  You  bewray 
the  desperatenesse  of  your  cause.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  4  Paraphr.  435  The  deplorablenesse  and  desperate¬ 
nesse  of  my  condition.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xxi. 
575  He  awoke  to  the  desperateness  of  his  situation. 

b.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  beyond  hope  of 
attainment  or  accomplishment. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  p  5  Hope  being  equally  out¬ 
dated  by  the  desperateness  or  unnecessariness  of  an  under¬ 
taking.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  54  The  desperateness 
of  the  attempt. 

3.  The  rashness  or  fury  of  despair ;  recklessness 
—  Desperation  2. 

1549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  (R.),  If  for  desperatenesse  ye  care 
not  for  yourselues,  yet  remember  your  wiues,  your  children, 
your  countrie.  1600  Dekker,  etc.,  Lust's  Dominion  11.  iv, 
You  are  too  rash,  you  are  too  hot,  Wild  desperateness  doth 
valour  blot.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  11.  xvii.  11840)  72  Loath 
to  anger  their  enemies’  valour  into  desperateness.  1677  Gil¬ 
pin  Demonol.  (1867)  448  It  is  rashness  or  desperateness,  and 
not  true  courage. 

Desperation  (desper^'Jon).  Also  4-6  dis- 
peracion.  [a.  OF.  desperation,  ■ acion  (Godef.), 
or  ad . L.  desperation- em,  n.  of  action  and  condition 
from  desperdre  to  Despaik.] 

1.  The  action  of  despairing  or  losing  all  hope 
{of  anything)  ;  the  condition  of  having  utterly  lost 
hope;  despair,  hopelessness.  Now  ««. 

c  1366  Chaucer  A.  It.  C.  20  A  greevous  accioun  Of  verrey 
riht  and  desperacioun.  c  1375  XI  Pains  of  Hell  226  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  App.  ii,  Disperacion  of  godis  mercy,  Of  al  ]?e 
payns  in  hel  hit  is  most,  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  983 
Whiche  thynges  destouiben  penaunce.  .drede,  schame,hope, 
and  wanhope,  that  is,  desperacioun.  1490  Caxton  How  to 
die  4  To  thende  that  he  drawe  him  into  disperacion.  1548 
Hall  Chron.  134  b,  For  feare  of  losyng  honor,  and  desper- 
acion  of  gain.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  { 1580)  60  Unbeleef, 
Desperation,  whereby  a  man  falleth  from  God.  1588  A.  King 
tr.  Canisius '  Catech.  131  Horrour  of  deathe.  .and  disper- 
ation  of  ^eternal  blisse.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  190 
A  diffidence  and  desperation  . .  of  ever  reaching  to  any 
eminent  Invention.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  52  p  5  Sunk 
yet  deeper  in  the  dungeon  of  misery,  .and  surrounded  with 
darker  desperation.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  xxvi.  (1862)  363 
The  gracious  Lord,  .couid.  .[not]  cure  him  so  long  as  there 
was  on  his  part  this  desperation  of  healing. 

2.  spec.  Despair  leading  to  recklessness,  or  reck¬ 
lessness  arising  from  despair  ;  a  desperate  slate  of 
mind  in  which,  on  account  of  the  hopelessness  or 
extremely  small  chance  of  success,  one  is  ready  to 
do  any  violent  or  extravagant  action,  regardless  of 
risks  or  consequences.  (Cf.  Desperate  a.  4,  5.) 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  iii.  ix,  In  desperation  can  nat  be  forti¬ 
tude,  for  that,  beinge  a  morall  vertue,  is  euer  voluntarye. 
Desperation  is  a  thinge  as  it  were  constrayned.  1581  Pettie 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  111.  (1586)  131  She  is  then  readie  to 
follow,  whatsoever  wrath  and  desperation  shall  put  in  her 
head.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  iv.  75  The  very  place  puts  toys 
of  desperation,  Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain  That 
looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea  And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 
1703  Rowe  Fair  Penit.  iv.  i.  1322  A  Deed  of  Desparation. 
1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  150  p  4  Strength  which  would 
be  unprofitably  wasted  in  wild  efforts  of  desperation.  1841-4 
Emerson  £ss.y  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  10  Needy  and  hungry 
to  desperation.  1847  James  J.  Marston  Hall  xi,  There 
was  no  use  in  driving  him  to  desperation. 

Despere,  obs.  form  of  Despair. 

Desperse :  see  Disperse. 

+  Desperview.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  dcspourveii , 
mod. F.  depourvU) i  vnprouided,  vnfumished,  devoid 
of,  without  ’  (Cotgr.),  f.  des-}  (L.  dis-)  +  pourvu 
provided.]  An  indigent  man,  a  poor  beggar. 

c  1600  Day  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  11.  i.  (1881)32  Come,  you 
desper-view,  Deliver  me  the  Jewell  or  I’ll  hang  thee. 

Despetous:  see  Despitous. 

Despexion,  var.  f.  Despection. 

Despeyr(e,  obs.  form  of  Despair. 
DespicabiTity.  [f.  next :  see  -m\]  The 
quality  of  being  despicable  ;  despicableness, 

1830  Carlyle  Misc.  (185 7)  II.  122  Languishing  amid  bound¬ 
less  triviality  and  despicability.  1832  Ibid.  III.  94  A  life 
full  of  falsehood,  feebleness,  poltroonery,  and  despicability. 
1873  Wagner  tr.  TeuffeCs  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  I.  70  Servile 
covetousness  and  moral  despicability. 

b.  A  specimen  of  this ;  a  despicable  person. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  in.  11.  v,  The  convention,  .dismisses 
these  comparative  misdres  and  despicabilities. 

Despicable  (de'spikab’l),  a.  [ad.  L.  despied- 
bil-is,  f.  despicari  to  look  down  upon,  f.  De-  i 
+  *specari,  from  same  root  as  spectre  to  look.] 

1.  To  be  looked  down  upon  or  despised  ;  vile, 
base,  contemptible. 

x553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  14  The  byldinge[s] 
are  despicable.  Ibid.  35  All  thinges  with  them  are  despic- 
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able  and  vile.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  340  All  th'  Earth  he 
gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule,  No  despicable  gift.  1699 
DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  1.  viii.  162  Their  insolent  masters  the 
Portuguese  :  than  whom  there  are  not  a  more  despicable 
people  now  in  all  the  Eastern  Nations.  1710  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Let.  to  Bp.  Burnet  20  July,  There  is  hardly 
a  character  in  the  world  more  despicable,  or  more  liable  to 
universal  ridicule,  than  that  of  a  learned  woman.  1782 
?  Vaughan  Fashionable  Follies  II.  103  A  little  despicable 
looking  house  honoured  with  the  name  of  an  inn.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  164  The  most  despicable  of 
fanatics.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  473  The  immo¬ 
rality  of  James’s  Court  was  hardly  more  despicable  than  the 
imbecility  of  his  government. 

+  b.  Miserable,  wretched.  Obs. 

1635  Pagitt  Christianogrc  217  These  poore  despicable 
wretches  have  hardly  sustenance  to  keepe  life  and  soule  to¬ 
gether.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  13  The  people  are 
poor  and  despicable,  their  persons  ill  clothed,  a  1704  T. 
Brown  Praise  of  Wealth  Wks.  1730  I.  85  Despicable  in  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

f  2.  Exhibiting  or  expressing  contempt ;  con¬ 
temptuous.  Obs . 

(Qualifying  opinion ,  appellation ,  and  the  like :  cf.  Con¬ 
temptible  2.) 

1662  H.  Stubbe  Ind.  Nectar  Pref.  5,  I  have  a  very  des¬ 
picable  opinion  of  the  present  age.  1727  Fielding  Love  in 
Sev.  Masques  Wks.  1775  I.  34  To  persuade  us  into  so  des¬ 
picable  an  opinion  of  your  reason.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  11. 
viii,  The  comparison  gave  me  so  despicable  a  conceit  of 
myself.  1756  Burke  Subl.  $  B.  11.  v,  Though  we  caress 
dogs,  we  borrow  from  them  an  appellation  of  the  most 
despicable  kind.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  7  Distinguished 
.  .by  the  despicable  appellative,  Tied  Arse. 

De'spicableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  despicable  ;  contemptibleness,  vile¬ 
ness,  worthlessness. 

1653  Manton  Exp.  James  ii.  1  Apt  to  despise  excellent 
things,  because  of  the  despicableness  of  the  instrument. 
a  1691  Boyle  Whs.  II.  13  (R.)  The  maker’s  art  shines  through 
the  despicableness  of  the  matter.  1727-1800  Bailey,  Des¬ 
picableness ,  contemptibleness. 

Despicably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  despicable  manner;  contemptibly,  meanly. 
a  1691  Boyle  Wks.  II.  68  (R.)  He.  .may,  with  due  diligence 
and  industry,  not  despicably  improve  his  anatomical  know¬ 
ledge.  a  1719  Addison  (J.),  Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably 
poor.  1755  Young  Centaur  v.  Wks.  1757  IV.  228  To-day 
crawling  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  to-morrow  more  despicably 
still,  crawling  into  corruption, 
f  2.  With  contempt ;  contemptuously.  Obs. 

1637  P.  Heylin  Antidot.  Lincoln.  1.  40  Since  you  speake 
so  despicably  of  his  Majesties  chappell.  1665  Pepys  Diary 
13  Feb.,  To  see  how  despicably  they  speak  of  us.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  243,  I  should  think  as  de¬ 
spicably  of  his  sense. 

t  Despica'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  despica- 
tion-em ,  n.  of  action  from  despiedri :  see  Despic¬ 
able.]  Despising,  contempt. 

1837  Whittock,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  268  Senecca,  who 
died  for  philosophy,  and  despication  of  Nero. 

+  Despi'ciency.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  despicientia 
despising,  contempt,  f.  despicient-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
despicere  to  look  down  :  see  Despise,  and  -ency.] 
Looking  down  upon  or  despising ;  contempt. 

1623  Cockeram,  DesJ'itiencie ,  despite,  hatred,  a  1638 
Mede  Disc.  Mark  xi.  17  Wks.  (1672)  1.  45  To  show  their  des- 
piciency  of  the  poor  Gentiles.  1658  \V.  Burton  I  tin.  Anton. 
67  A  gallant  despiciency  . .  of  all  human  affairs.  1672  H. 
More  Brief  Reply  103  His  answer  is  marveilous  lofty  and 
full  of  despiciency  towards  his  Antagonist. 

Despicion,  var.  Dispicion,  Obs.,  discussion. 

+  Despie  ce,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  despiecer,  earlier 
despccier,  mod.F.  dtpecer,  depiiccr,  f.  des-,  (L.  dis-) 
+ piece  Piece.]  To  cut  in  pieces. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  tie  W.  1495)  I.  lxiv.  1143/2 
Many  marters  had  ben  despieced  in  to  pyeces. 

Despight,  etc. :  see  Despite,  etc. 
Despiritualize  (dfepi-ritiwabuz),  V.  [De- 
II.  1.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  spiritual  character  ;  to 
render  material. 

1868  Contcmp.  Rev.  VIII.  609  Virtually  de-spiritualizing 
that  which  it  is  the  very  business  of  literature  to  clearly  re¬ 
involve  in  the  spiritual.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt. 
v.  §  1.  298  A  way  has  been  made  by  the  perversity  of  man 
for  despiritualizing  Christianity. 

Hence  Despiritnalized,  DespiTitualizing1  ppl. 
adjs . ;  also  Despiritualization. 

1840  Tail's  Mag.  VII.  27  Sensuality  of  this  de-spiritualiz¬ 
ing  description.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  iii.  §  1 
150  A  melancholy  despiritualization  of  Christianity. 

Despisable  (disparzab’E, a.  [In  ME.  despis- 
a'ble ,  a.  OF.  despi$ -,  despisable,  f.  stem  despis -  of 
despire  to  Despise.] 

1.  To  be  despised  or  treated  with  contempt ;  con¬ 
temptible,  despicable.  Now  rare. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xlviii.  19  pat  is  a  despisabile  shrift 
hat  ese  makis.  Ibid.  ciii.  24  Despisabiler  fendes.  1382 
Wyclif  1  Cor.  i.  28  God  chees  the  vnnoble  thingis  and  dis- 
pisable  thingis  of  the  world.  1483  Caxton  Gold  Leg.  357/1 
He  was  of  vyle  habyte  and  despysable  of  chere.  1604  T. 
Wright  Passions  v.  §  4.  293  Rather  despiseable  then  com¬ 
mendable.  1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2582/3  Ill  Armed,  and  in 
a  very  despisable  Condition.  1782  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  IV. 
269  Business  is  no  such  despiseable  thing.  1873  J.  M.  Bailey 
Life  in  Danbury  6  Brought  up  . .  to  look  upon  a  liar  as  the 
most  despisable  of  earth’s  creatures. 

'j*  2.  Contemptuous.  =  Despicable  2.  Obs. 

1644  Quarles  Barnabas  <$•  B.  208,  I.  .am  now  rejected  by 
the  despiseable  name  of  a  widow. 


t  Despisableness.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.] 
a.  Despicable  condition,  b.  Contemptuousness. 

1613  Sherley  Trav.  Persia  99  A  direct  despisablenesse  of 
his  Person  and  Authority.  1671  Flavel  Fount,  of  Life  xxx. 
91  The  outward  Meanness  and  Despiseableness  of  His  Con¬ 
dition. 

Despisal  (d/sparzal).  [f.  Despise  v.  +  -al  5  : 
cf.  revisal.]  The  act  of  despising ;  contempt. 

1650  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Senault's  Man  become  Guilty  199 
Their  very  looks,  .sufficiently  witnesse  their  despisal.  a  1707 
Bp.  Patrick  Comm.  Prov.  xi.  12  (L.)  No  man  is  so  mean, 
but  he  is  sensible  of  despisal  1887  B.  Farjeon  Golden  Sleep 
59  D.  would  look  down  upon  him  in  scorn  and  despisal. 

+  Despisant,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  despis  ant  de¬ 
spising,  contemptuous,  pr.  pple.  of  despire,  used 
as  adj.]  Despising,  showing  contempt.  Hence 
f  Despi  santly  adv.,  despisingly,  insolently. 

1389  Eng.  Gilds  80  If  any  broker  or  sistere.  .dispisantliche 
lie  on  his  broker  or  on  his  sister. 

Despise  (d/sparz),  v.  Also  4-5  dispice,  4-6 
des-,  dispyse,  4-7  dispise,  5  dess-,  disspice, 
5-6  dyspyse.  [f.  stem  despis -  of  OF.  despire 
{despis -ant,  quit  despise,  etc.),  also  despiss-,  de¬ 
spise-,  despi$- L.  despicere  to  look  down  (upon), 
f.  De-  I.  1  +  spccere  to  look.  (There  was  also  a  later 
OF.  despicer ,  despiser,  after  the  L.  verb.)  The  s 
was  originally  spirant  in  F.  and  Eng.,  whence  the 
spelling  -ice.] 

1.  trans .  To  look  down  upon  ;  to  view  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  think  scornfully  or  slightingly  of. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  31  pou  ne  louest  me  no3t  . .  Ac  de- 
spisest  me  in  myn  olde  Hue.  1393  Langl  P.  FI.  C.  in.  84 
To  be  prynces  of  prude  and  pouerte  to  dispice,  c  1400  Apol. 
Loll.  6  Crist  seib  . .  he  bat  dispicib  30W  dispisib  Me.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  101  To  Disspice  :  contcmpnere.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  iii.  ii.  235  This  you  should  pitie,  rather  then  de¬ 
spise.  1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.,  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  F  iij  b, 
Thus  fooles  admire  what  wisest  men  despiseth.  1611  Bible 
Isa.  liii.  3  He  is  despised  and  reiected  of  men,  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  griefe.  1701  Dp:  Foe  True- 
born  Eng.  1. 178  These  are  the  Heroes  that  despise  the  Dutch. 
1724  —  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  43  This  was  not  an  enemy  to 
be  despised.  1871  Morley  Voltaire{  1886)  153  The  foremost 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century  despised  Joan  of  Arc  . .  for 
the  same  reason  which  made  them  despise  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  Mod.  A  salary  not  to  be  despised,  as  things  go. 

+  b.  with  inf.  or  clause .  To  scorn  or  disdain 
to  do,  that.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  231/2  They  dyspyseden  to  make 
sacrefyse.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  285  b,  You 
denyed  and  clespysed  to  come.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech. 
(1864)  32  Despisand  to  do  as  the  servand  of  God  Samuel 
commandit  him.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Leapt.  11.  xx.  §  2  Men 
have  despised  to  be  conversant  in  ordinary  and  common 
matters.  1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  16^  Thus  the 
strange  Princesse  departed,  .dispising  any  passion  but  loue 
should  dare  to  thinke  of  ruling  in  her. 

f2.  intr.  To  look  dawn  {on,  upon\  up,  above'). 

<11325  Frose  Psalter  liii[i]  7  Myn  e3e  despised  vp  myn 
enemys [Vulg.  =  super  inimicos  meosdespexit].  1388  Wyclif 
ibid. ,  Myn  i}e  dispiside  on  myn  enemyes.  a  1400  Prymer 
(1891)  30  A  bouen  myn  enemyes  despisede  myn  eye. 

+  3.  trans.  To  exhibit  contempt  for;  to  treat 
with  contempt  in  word  or  action.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xv.  54  A}ein  such  Salomon  speketh 
and  dispiseth  her  wittes.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.G.  W. Prol. 
135  (Fairfax  MS.)  To  singe  of  him,  and  in  hir  song  dispyse 
The  foule  cherl.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  127/2  The  poure 
man  . .  began  to  chyde  and  dyspyse  hym  in  his  vysage  by 
cause  he  had  no  more  almesse.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Luke 
xxiii.  11  And  Herode.  .with  his  men  of  warre,  despised  him, 
and  mocked  hym.  [So  Wyclif, Tindale,  etc. ;  Rhein,  and 
1611,  set  him  at  naught.] 

+  b.  fig.  Of  things:  To  set  at  nought,  dis¬ 
regard. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  DeP.  R.xvi.  viii.  (1495)557  Though  the 
adamas.. dyspyse  fyre  and  yren  :  yet  it  is  broke  wyth  newe 
hote  blode.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1. 170  I11  bareinelande 
to  sette  or  foster  vynes  Dispiseth  alle  the  labour  and  ex¬ 
pence.  1666  Stillingfl.  Serm.  Fire  Lond.  Wks.  1710  I.  6 
[The  fire] .  .despised  all  the  resistance  [which]  could  be  made 
by  the  strength  of  the  buildings. 

[*  To  look  upon ;  contemplate  \  An  error  of  mod. 
Diets.  See  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

+  Despi  se,  sb.  Obs.  [prob.  a.  OF.  despiz, 
despis,  nom.  of  despit,  Despite,  but  taking  the 
form  of  an  Engl,  deriv.  of  Despise  v.]  =  Despite; 
contempt,  despising. 

c  1440  Promp.Parv.  120  Despyse  [MSS.  K.H.P.  despyte], 
contemptus,  despeccio.  ?  1507  Communyc.  A  iij,  Man  what 
doost  thou  with  all  thyse . .  Whiche  is  to  me  a  great  despyse. 
1586  B.  Young  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  226  b,  Occasion  of 
despise  and  laughter. 

Despised  (d/sparzd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Despise 
v.  +  -ED.]  Looked  down  upon,  contemned, 
scorned. 

[c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  750  Hated  and  despysyd  was 
he.]  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  $  Jut.  iii.  ii.  77  Dispised  substance 
of  Diuinest  show.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  602  Would  render 
them  yet  more  despis’d.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  I.  34 
A  vulgar  and  despised  Crowd.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle 
Tonis  C.  ix.  68  There  was  the  impress  of  the  despised  race 
on  her  face. 

t  Despi'sedness  (-ednes).  Obs.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ness.]  Despised  condition. 

1587  Golding  Dc  Momay  xxxi.  (1617)  541  Jesus  could  not 
haue  shewed  his  . .  glory  [better]  than  in  despised nesse. 
1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  i.  (1851)  151  Therefore  he  sent  . . 
Despisednes  to  vanquish  Pride. 


t  Desprsement.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  despisement 
(12th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  despire,  despis-  :  see  -ment.] 
The  action  of  despising  ;  contempt,  scorn. 

1603  Holland  Plutarclis  Mor.  155  Contempt  and  de¬ 
spisement  of  worldly  wealth. 

Despiser  (d/spoizoj).  [f.  Despise  v.  +  -erL 
Cf.  OF.  despiseor,  nom.  despisiere,  -sere. ]  One  who 
despises ;  a  contemner,  scorner. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Comm.  Cant.  500  Y°  scorners  & 
despisers  of  pore  men.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  xiii.  41  Se  }e,  dis- 
piseris,  and  wondre  }e,  and  be  3e  scaterid  abrood.  [Tindale, 
Beholde  ye  despisers  and  wonder  and  perisshe  ye.]  1485 
Caxton  St.  Wenefr.  20  A  despysar  of  my  wordes.  1535 
Coverdale  Prov.  xiii.  15  Harde  is  the  way  of  the  despysers. 
1709  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  252  A  Despiser 
of  modern  Commentators.  a  1745  Swift  (J.>,  Atheists, 
libertines,  and  despisers  of  religion,  usually  pass  under  the 
name  of  free-thinkers.  1892  Bookman  Oct.  27/2  A  despiser 
of  physical  force. 

Despi’seress.  rare~°.  [f.  prec.  +  -Esa.] 
A  female  despiser. 

i6ix  Cotgr.,  Despriseresse,  a  disesteemeresse,  despiseresse, 
or  dispraiseresse  of. 

Despising  (d/sparzig) ,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Despise  v. 
+  -ing  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Despise  ;  con¬ 
tempt,  scorn. 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  cxxii[i],  3  Myche  wee  be  fulfild  with  dispis¬ 
ing*  I535  Coverdale  Nell.  iv.  4  Yfc  thou  mayest  geue  them 
ouer  in  to  despisinge  in  the  londe  of  their  captiuite.  1659 
Genii.  Calling  (1696)  33  Flatteries  and  Despisings  being  the 
two  contrary  elements,  whereof  he,  whom  they  call  a  Fine 
Gentleman,  is  to  be  compounded.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr. 
Life  (1747 » III.  391  The  despising  of  him  was  a  despising  of 
God,  by  whom  he  was  sent. 

Despisingly  (d/sparzigli),  adv.  [f.  despising 
pr.  pple.  +  -ly  2.]  With  contempt ;  scornfully, 
contemptuously. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did.,  Mcnospreciando,  despisingly. 
1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  251  Still  speak  despisingly  of  them. 
1843  Ibid.  LIV.  441  That  son  of  Sparks’s,  as  you  so  despis¬ 
ingly  call  him. 

t  Despisingness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
Contemptuousness. 

1625  F.  Markham  Bk.  Hon.  i.  vi.  §  8  Riches  rightly  vsed, 
rather  with  a  despisingnesse  then  a  desire. 

Despite  (d/spai’t),  sb.  Forms:  3-5  despit, 
(3-4  -yt,  4  despitt(e,  -iit,  -yt,  -ijt,  -i3t,  -ithe), 
4-6  despyte,  (5-  -spy3te),  6-8  despight,  4-  de¬ 
spite  ;  also  3-7  dis-,  3-6  dys-  with  same  variants, 
6  Sc.  dispyit.  [ME.  despit,  a.  OF.  despit  {:—*de- 
spieit),  mod.F.  dtipit,  —  OCat.  despeit,  Sp.  dcspcclio, 
It.  dispetto\—\-,.  despectu-m  (w-stem)  a  lookingdown 
on,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  despicere  to  look  down  on,  De¬ 
spise.  Down  to  1 7th  c.  often  spelt  dis-,  dys-,  by 
confusion  with  words  in  the  prefix  des-,  Dis-.  The 
1 6th  c.  dis-,  despight  (cf.  spight,  Spite)  was  under 
the  influence  of  sight,  right,  etc.] 

1.  The  feeling  or  mental  attitude  of  looking  down 
upon  or  despising  anything  ;  the  display  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  ;  contempt,  scorn,  disdain.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2037  (Cott.)  If  o  b*  fader  bou  haue  de¬ 
spite  [v.  rr.  -it,  -ithe,  -yte].  1340  Ayenb.  19  be  ol>er  bo}  bet 
comb  out  of  bo  stocke  of  prede  zuo  is  onworpnesse  (despit). 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  46  Persey.  .Wes  in  the  castell. .  Ful¬ 
fills  of  dispit  and  pride.  1382  Wyclif  Rom.  ix.  21  Power 
.  .to  make  sothli  o  vessel  in  to  honour,  anothir  forsothe  in 
to  dispyt.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.T.  S.)  72  pe  firste  fote 
is  dyspy3te  ;  bat  is>  in  doyng  no  worschype  to  gode  men 
dewly,  but  in  dyspysing  hem.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  101  A  Dis¬ 
pite,  or  a  disspisynge,  despeccio,  contemptus.  1565  Sc. 
Metr.  Ps.  x.  5  He  puffeth  with  despight.  1650  Jer.  Taylor 
Holy  Living  (17 27)  245  Liberality,  .consists  in  the  despite 
and  neglect  of  money.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xlvi.  377 
Any  Attribute,  that  is  given  in  despight.  a  1845  Longf. 
King  Christian  iv,  Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flight, 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite. 

f  b.  To  hold  or  have  in  (+  to)  despite  :  to  hold  in 
contempt ;  to  have  or  show  contempt  or  scorn  for. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2610  (Cott.)  Yone  lasce.  .als  in  despit  sco 
haldes  me.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  F452  Perauenture  Crist 
hath  thee  in  despit,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  74  Scho.  ;hab  me  to 
despit.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  162/2  He  had  in  despyte 
fader  and  inoder.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  122  b, 
The  good  man  sholde  haue  them  in  despyte.  .in  comparyson 
of  the  thynges  to  come. 

f  c.  The  object  of  contempt  or  scorn.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  18232  (Cott.)  Skorning  boti  art  o  god 
angel,  Despit  [v.  r.  dis-]  of  al  rightwis  and  lei.  a  1340  Ham¬ 
pole  Psalter  cxviii.  22  Now  til  proude  men  and  enuyouse  i 
am  despite  and  hethynge. 

2.  Action  that  shows  contemptuous  disregard  ; 
contemptuous  treatment  or  behaviour  ;  insulting 
action  ;  outrage,  injury,  contumely.  To  do  despite 
lo  :  to  treat  with  injury  and  contumely  ;  to  outrage. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  464  Alle  bulke,  bat  clerkes  such 
despyt  dude  &  wo.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7825  (Cott.)  For  to  do 
him  despitte  or  schame.  c  1340  Ibid.  6785  (Fairf.)  To  childer 
do  3e  na  dispite,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1822  Liicretia , 
Whi  hast  thou  don  despit  to  Chivalrye.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
I37°°  Pe  schalke,  that  . .  so  dernely  hym  did  dere  &  dispit. 
1535  Coverdale  Lam.  iii.  47  Feare  and  snare  is  come  vpon 
vs,  yee  despite  and  destruccion.  1631  Weevf.r  Attc.  Pun. 
Mon.  24  Loath  he  was  that  his  dead  bodie  should  either 
suffer  despight,  or  receive  fauour  from  his  enemies.  1672 
Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  I.  325  There  is  not  one  Person  of 
the  Trinity  that  he  hath  not  done  despight  to.  1803  Wordsw. 
Sonti.  Liberty  1.  xviii,  To  work  against  themselves  such  fell 
despite.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xiii.  319 
The  despite  done  by  him  to  the  holy  relics. 
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b.  Disregard  of  opposition,  defiance.  Obs, 

1380-1601  [see  5  c].  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  93 

Chardges  so  furiously  and  so  close,  that  in  despight  he 
mounts  the  wall.  1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  II.  vii,  That 
all  who  see.. may  triumph,  in  Despite  to  Rome.  1719 
Young  Revenge  iv.  i.  Wks.  1757  II.  170  What  think  you 
*twas. .  But  doing  right  in  stern  despite  to  nature? 

3.  (with  //.)  An  act  that  shows  contempt,  hatred, 
malice,  or  spite;  an  outrage,  a  shameful  injury. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  547  The  Londreis  ther  biuore  a  gret 
despit  wro3te  To  the  quene.  1382  Wyclif  Rom .  i.  24  That 
thei  ponysche  with  wrongis  or  dispitis  [Vulg.  contumcliis\ 
her  bodies.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  230  Herynge  hys 
frende  greued  wyth  repreues  and  dyspites.  1480  Caxton 
Cron.  Eng.  ccxxv.  230  Many  harmes  shames  and  despytes 
they  dyden  vnto  the  Quene.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I. 
cxlvi.  174  They  of  Calays  hathe  done  hym  suche  contraryes 
and  dispyghtes.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  336,  I  think 
I  could  not  do  him  a  greater  Despite,  than  to  bestow  a 
woman  on  him.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xii, 
76  My  declared  aversion,  and  the  unfeigned  despights  I  took 
all  opportunities  to  do  him.  1820  Wordsw.  Sheep -washing , 
The  turmoil  that  unites  Clamour  of  boys  with  innocent 
despites  Of  barking  dogs.  1870  Longf.  tr.  Dante'' s  Inf.  xiv. 
71  His  own  despites  Are  for  his  breast  the  fittest  ornaments. 

4.  Indignation,  anger,  evil  feeling,  especially  such 
as  arises  from  offended  pride,  vexation,  or  annoy¬ 
ance.  In  later  use,  esp.  The  entertaining  of  a  grudge, 
evil  feeling  with  a  desire  to  harm  or  vex ;  ill-will, 
aversion  ;  settled  malice  or  hatred  ;  Spite. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  50  What  dowes  me  }?e  dedayn, 
oj?er  dispit  make?  1375  Barbour  Bruce  u.  455  And  for  dispyte 
bad  draw  and  hing  All  theprisoneris.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frank l. 
T.  667  Sith  that  inaydens  hadde  such  despit  To  ben  defouled 
with  mantles  foul  delit.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  10684  [He]  put 
hym  of  horse,  With  a  spar  of  a  speire  in  dispit  felle.  1483 
Cat  A.  A  ngl.  98  A  Despite,  auersio.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 
I.  xxv.  36  The  kyng  had  great  dispyte,  that  the  duke  shuld 
so  dele  with  hym.  1548  Hall  Chron.  202  b,  After  many 
g reate  woordes  and  crakes,  .the  Lorde  Stafford  . .  in  greate 
dispite  departed  with  his  whole  compaignie.  1579  Tomson 
Calvin's  Serin,  Tim.  52/2  For  they  are  at  despite  &  fret, 
bicause  they  see  God  so  against  them.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
1.  i.  50  He  thought  have  slaine  her  in  his  fierce  despight. 
1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  64  A  man  full  of  all  malice  and 
despight.  1603-21  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  1231  Two  Monkes, 
whom  the  souldiors  in  despight  cut  into  many  pieces.  1697 
C'tess  D' Annoy' s  Trav.  (1706)  27  Don  Lewis  had  a  secret 
Despight,  in  comprehending  the  Marquess  so  well  satisfied. 
1752  Hume  Ess.  Treat.  (1777)  II.  418  Formed  by  the 
gods  merely  from  despight  to  Prometheus.  1816  Scott 
A ntiq.  xxiv,  He  died  soon  after  ..of  pure  despite  and 
vexation.  1846  Trench  Mirac .  xix.  (1862)  326  Wounded 
pride,  disappointed  malice,  rancorous  despite. 

5.  Phrase.  In  despite  of.  fa.  In  contempt  or 
scorn  of ;  in  contemptuous  defiance  of.  Obs.  De¬ 
parture  in  despite  of  the  Court :  see  Departure  6. 

[1292  Britton  i.  v.  §  i  En  despit  et  damage  de  nous  et  de 
noster  poeple.]  C1290  Beket  1903  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  161 
peos  preo  bischopus  . .  to  pe  kinge  heo  come  . .  And  tolden 
. .  hov  in  despit  of  him,  he  dude  swuch  lu[?er  dede.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  5807-9  He  . .  hap  now  in  dispyt  of  me  My 
bysshop  y-bete  sore :  And  afterward,  in  pe  dyspyt  of 
crysst,  Spet  on  pe  fant.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  cxcviii.  205 
In  dyrision  and  despyte  of  the  Danys.  1548  Hall  Chron. 
183  b,  And  sent  all  their  heddes.  .to  be  set  upon  poles,  over 
the  gate  of  the  citie  of  Yorke  in  despite  of  them,  and  their 
lignage.  c.1592  Marlowe  Massacr.  Paris  1.  vii,  In  despite  of 
thy  religion,  The  Duke  of  Guise  stamps  on  thy  lifeless  bulk  ! 
1628-1641  [see  Departer2;  Departure  5  b].  a  1735  Ar- 
buthnot  John  Bull  Swift’s  Wks.  1751  VI.  140  Let  it  never 
be  said,  that  the  famous  John  Bull  has  departed  in  despite 
of  court. 

fb.  In  anger  or  indignation  at ;  in  punishment 
of.  Obs.  rare . 

[1292  Britton  ii.  xv.  §  2  En  despit  de  lour  defaute.  transl. 
By  way  of  punishment  for  the  default  of  the  parties.]  1528 
Lyndesay  D  rente  1100  In  dispyit  of  his  Lycherous  leuyng, 
The  Romanis  wald  be  subiect  to  no  kyng. 

f  c.  In  open  defiance  of,  in  overt  opposition  to. 
Cf.  2  b.  Obs . 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2192  Now  hap  he  my  dore  y-broke; 
ous  alle  in  dispyte.  6-1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  xii.  67 
A  gret  ost . .  in  pe  north  of  Ingland  past  In  dyspyt  of  pat 
Tyrand.  1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Serin.  Panics  Crosse  40  To 
see  Gods  word  alleadged  in  despight  of  Gods  ordinance. 

d.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  or  adverse 
efforts  of  (a  person).  Now  rare  except  with  reflexive 
pronouns  (in  despite  of  himself ,  etc.). 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  121  They  [the 
Danes]  landed  in  despight  of  the  people.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1159  Collonitz  in  despight  of  the 
enemie,  in  safetie  brought  backe  his  souldiors.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  Warv.  xii.  (1647)  25°  At  last  this  warre  ended  it  self 
in  despite  of  the  Pope.  1820  Shelley  To  Mar.  Gisborne 
318  We  . .  in  despite  of  God  and  of  the  devil  Will  make  our 
friendly  philosophic  revel  Outlast  the  leafless  time.  1876 
Ouida  Winter  City  vii.  198  The  lottery  tries  to  allure  in 
very  despite  of  themselves  the  much  wider  multitude. 

e.  Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of  (opposition,  some 
opposing  force). 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Hi.  175  In  dyspyte  of  his  teth 
I  wyll  se  my  nece.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  132 
A  receiu’d  beleefe,  in  despight  of  the  teeth  of  all  rime  and 
reason,  that  they  were  Fairies.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Cones- 
iaggio  132  To  assaile  the  entrie  of  the  mouth  of  Lisbone,  in 
despite  of  all  the  fortresses  that  were  there,  a  1631  Donne 
Poems  { 1650)  17  Love  which  in  dispight  of  darkness  brought 
us  hither,  Should  in  dispight  of  light  keep  us  together.  1664 
Butler  Hud.  11.  i.  23  Some  force  whole  Regions  in  despight 
O’  Geography  to  change  their  site.  1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng. 

I.  Pref.  6  Learning,  .cultivated  by  private  persons  in  despight 
of  all  difficulties.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  116  Seized 
my  hand  in  despite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary.  1868  Miss 


Br addon  Dead  Sea  Fr.  I.  i.  2  In  despite  of  its  solemn  tran¬ 
quility,  this  Villebrumeuse  is  not  a  dreary  dwelling-place. 

f.  archaic  const.  In  his ,  her ,  their ,  others1 ,  oneys 
ozun  despite  :  in  the  various  preceding  senses. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  1.  361  What  would  you  bury  him  in 
my  despight.  1591  Spenser  Daphn.  442  Why  doo  I  longer 
live  in  lifes  despight.  ?  a  1600  Beggars  D.  of  Bednall 
Green  xxxiii,  Thus  was  faire  Bessey  matched  to  the  knight 
And  then  made  a  lady  in  others  despite.  1681  Dryden 
Abs.  Achit.  539  Born  to  be  sav’d,  even  in  their  own 
despight.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  ix.  250  Some  rustic  wretch, 
who  lived  in  heaven's  despight,  Contemning  laws,  and 
trampling  on  the  right.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  111.  272  Much 
evil  perpetrate  in  thy  despight.  1794  Blake  Songs  Exper., 
Clod <y  Pebble ,  Love  seeketh  only  self  to  please.  .And  builds 
a  hell  in  heaven’s  despite.  1849  Sir  J.  Stephen  Eccl.  Biog. 
Pref.  (1850)  5,  I  am  thus  an  author  in  my  own  despite.  1871 
Blackie  Four  Phases  i.  127  Bearding  two  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  pursuing  quietly  his  labours  of  love  in  their 
despite. 

6.  In  later  use  often  despite  of  (senses  5  d,  e)  ; 
whence  by  further  shortening  Despite  prep.,  rarely 
in  despite  (without  of). 

C1590  Marlowe  F'aust  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  123/2  If  this  Bruno 
..sit  in  Peters  chair,  despite  of  chance.  1655  Theophania 
181  Having,  despight  of  all  opposition,  .forced  their  way 
through.  1820  Keats  Hyperion  1.  226  His  Voice  leapt  out, 
despite  of  godlike  curb.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  Hist.  Servia 
420  Despite  of  her  favouring  his  opponents,  the  guard  of 
honour  had  been  taken  from  her  also.  1868  Morris  Earthly 
Par.  II.  92  Flushed  and  joyful  in  despite  her  fear. 

Despite  (d/spgi't),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [a.  OF. 
despite-r  (I3thc.  ),  mod.F.  ddpiter,  app.  f.  despil, 
ddpit  Despite  sb.  Cf.  Cat.  despitar,  Pr.  despeytar, 
- pecliar ,  Sp.  despechar,  It.  dispettare,  which  may 
directly  represent  L.  despeetdre,  freq.  of  despkere  to 
look  down  on,  Despise.] 

1.  trans.  To  express  or  show  contempt  for,  treat 
with  contempt,  set  at  nought ;  to  do  despite  to. 

1375  Barbour  Bnice  iv.  596  Ynglis  men,  That  dyspitit, 
atour  all  thing,  Robert  the  bruce.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey 
cliii,  227  They  blamed  and  Iniured  our  barons,  And  de¬ 
spy  ted  them  and  alle  thoost.  1594  Drayton  Idea  527  Reason 
.  .Despiteth  love,  and  laugheth  at  her  Folly.  1614  T.  Adams 
Devil's  Banquet  181  And  despiteth,  which  is  more  than 
despiseth  the  spirit.,  of  grace,  a  1619  Fotiierby  Atheom. 
1.  iv.  §  1  (1622)  20  Who  . .  both  despise  the  Temples,  and 
despite  the  gods.  1652  Cotterell  Cassandra  vi.  (1676)  555 
Have  you  let  ’scape  an  enemy  who  despites  you  ?  1828 

Landor  Wks.  (1868)  I.  353/2  The  great  founder  of  Rome  . . 
slew  his  brother  for  despiting  the  weakness  of  his  walls. 
1869  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  iv.  4  One  reason  why  men 
are  so  mad  as  to  despite  Christ, 
t  b.  with  inf.  Obs. 

1596  Dalrymplf.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scotl.  hi.  xxvii,  A  certane 
noble  man  dispy tes  to  hear  that  edicte. 
t  2.  To  vex  or  provoke  to  anger  ;  to  spite.  Obs. 
1530  Palsgr.  520/2,  I  dispyte  a  persoip  I  set  hym  at  naught, 
or  provoke  hym  to  anger,  Je  despite.  .  It  dispyteth  me  to  se 
his  facyons.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  670 
Whose  sonne  he  had  murdered,  and  abused  his  wife  to 
despite  him  therewith.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11. 
(1625)  49  It  is  not  the  shew  you  beare,  but  the  pride  where¬ 
with  you  are  carried  that  despiteth  me.  1599  Shaks.  Much 
Ado  11.  ii.  31  Onely  to  despight  them,  I  will  endeauour  any 
thing.  1655  Fuller  C/l.  Hist.  in.  vi.  §  43  A  vexatious  deed, 
meerly  to  despight  them.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  ii.  §  13 
We  bring,  .a  train  of  his  enemies  to  provoke  and  despite  him. 

-|-3.  intr.  To  show  despite,  contempt,  or  ill- 
will.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  520/2  You  neuer  sawe  man  dispyte  agaynst 
an  other  on  that  facyon.  1627  Lisandcr  <5*  Cal.  ix.  185 
Lisapder  despiting  at  Lidian’s  long  resistance,  gave  him 
so  violent  a  thrust.  1736  Franklin  Poor  R ichard's  Aim. 
Wks.  (1887)  I.  461  note ,  These  ill-willers  of  mine,  despited  at 
the  great  reputation  I  gained. 

Despite  (d/sport),  prep.  [Shortened  from 
despite  of  orig.  in  despite  of:  see  Despite  sb.  6.] 
In  spite  of. 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  179  Or  thou,  or  I  Somerset 
will  be  Protectors,  Despite  Duke  Humfrey,  or  the  Cardinall. 
1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev .  iv.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  130  Man 
will  breake  out,  despight  philosophic.  1613  Heywood  Silv. 
Age  111.  Wks.  1874  III.  159  Il'e  . .  Ransacke  the  pallace 
where  grim  Pluto  reignes.  .Despight  his  blacke  guard.  1810 
Scott  Lady  of  L.  11.  xxxii,  I  love  him  still,  despite  my 
wrongs.  1876  Miss  Braddon  J.  Haggard's  Dan.  II.  25 
The  attraction  that  draws  me  to  her  despite  myself*. 

Despiteful  idzspgrtful),  a.  [f.  Despite  sb.  + 
-ful.]  Full  of  or  abounding  in  despite. 

•fl.  Contemptuous;  insulting,  opprobrious.  Obs. 
c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xxxvii.  185  Ha,  dispitful  Creature 
..Vnhappy  a5ens  al  good  aventure.  1533  More  Answ. 
Poy soned Bk.  Wks.  1038/2  Whoso  dishonor  god  in  one  place 
with  occasion  of  a  false  fay  th .  .all  honoure  thathedooeth  hym 
anye  where  beside,  is  odious  and  dispightefull,  and  reiected 
of  god.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  1  Pet.  iv.  14  In  the 
myddes  of  your  dispightfull  handlinge,  the  glorious  spirite 
of  god  is  kyndled  againe  in  you.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
vi.  xxix.  (1632)  125  They  slew  them,  and  left  their  bodies  to 
despightfull  ignominy.  1676  Bp.  Guthrie  in  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  III.  90  note ,  Having  prefaced  awhile  with  despightful 
exclamations,  ‘  a  pape  !  a  pape  !  Antichrist !  pull  hid  down  !  ’ 
threw  the  stools  they  sat  on  at  the  preachers. 

2.  Cruel,  fierce  ;  cherishing  ill-will ;  malignant, 
malicious ;  spiteful. 

6-1470  Henry  Wallace  1.  207  The  constable  a  felloun  man 
ofwer..  Selbye he hecht,  dispitfull  and  owtrage.  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poems  xx.  45  And  be  no  wayis  dispytfull  to  the 
peure.  1558  Knox  First  Blast  (Arb.)  9,  I  shalbe  called 
foolishe,  curious,  despitefull,  and  a  sower  of  sedition.  1570 
Levins  Manip.  187  Dispiteful,  inuidiosus.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  86  It  is  my  studie  To  seeme  despightfull  and 


!  vngentle  to  you.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  662  This.. 

Inflamed  him  with  despightful  Ire.  1667  Milton  P.  L.x.  i 
I  The  hainous  and  despightfull  act  Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise. 
1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  11.  lxxviii,  The  other  was  a  fell 
despightful  fiend.  1852  Kingsley  Poems ,  Andromeda  125 
False  and  devouring  thou  art,  and  the  great  world  dark  and 
despiteful. 

Despitefully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
despiteful  manner. 

1.  Contemptuously,  opprobriously,  insolently, 
shamefully,  arch. 

x535  Coverdale  Job  xvi.  10  They  haue.  .smytten  me  vpon 
the  cheke  despitefully.  1552  Huloet,  Despitefully,  con- 
temptim ,  opprobriosc.  1611  Bible  Matt.  v.  44  Pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  vse  you,  and  persecute  you.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  335  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
sonnes :  which  hung  despightfully  over  the  Walls  of  Beth- 
san.  1694  F.  Bkagge  Disc.  Parables  v.  197  Using  those 
spiritual  persons  contumeliously  and  despitefully.  1872 
Yeats  Growth.  Comm.  260  Members  of  the  reformed  faith, 
to  use  whom  despitefully  was  thought  to  be  doing  God 
a  service. 

2.  Angrily,  maliciously,  cruelly ;  with  malicious 
cruelty  or  ill-will ;  spitefully. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  11.  193  My  faithfull  fadyr  dispitfully 
thai  slew.  1487  Barbour's  Bruce  xi.  608  (Camb.  MS.)  Full 
dyspitfully  [Edinb.  MS.  dispitously]  Thair  fais  demanit 
thaim  rycht  stratly.  1678  Wanley  Wond.  Lit.  World  v. 
ii.  §68.  471/2  His  beautiful  Empress,  whom  a  young  Bur¬ 
gundian  had  most  despitefully  mangled,  cutting  off  both 
her  Nose  and  Ears. 

Despi  tefulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  despiteful ;  contemptuousness, 
malicious  feeling  or  action,  cruelty. 

1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cxxii[i].  4  Oure  soule  is  fylled  . .  with 
the  despilefulnesse  of  the  proud.  —  Esther  i.  18  Thus  shall 
there  aryse  despytefulnes  and  wrath  ynough.  1611  Bible 
Wisd.  ii.  19  Let  vs  examine  him  with  despitefulnesse  and 
torrture.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Sacrifice  xx\\,  The  Jews 
accuse  me  with  despitefulnesse. 

Despi  tely,  adv.  In  7  despightly.  [f.  * despite 
adj.  (  =  OF.  despit  angry,  despiteful)  +  -LY  2.] 
Despitefully. 

1619  Denison  Heavenly  Bang.  i.  6  When  the  Lord  of 
glory,  .was  despightly  apprehended. 

Despit  eons  (despi-t/os),  a.  Forms  :  5  dispi- 
tious,  -pyteous,  5-6  despituous,  5-7  dispiteous, 
6  dispit-,  -pytuous,  -pigliteous,  despyteous, 
6-  despiteous.  [Late  ME.  variant  of  Despitous, 
from  its  spelling  specially  associated  with  piteous 
(+ pillions ),  and  so  giving  rise  to  a  differentiated 
form,  Dispiteous.] 

1.  orig.  —  Despitous  :  full  of  despite,  contempt, 
or  ill-will ;  contemptuous,  opprobrious,  arch. 

14..  Chaucer's  Knt.'s  T.  919  ( Harl .  MS.  a  1425)  A  proud 
dispitious  man.  [6  texts  des-,  dispitous.]  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  14/1  Derysions  despituous.  1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  vi.  xi.(W.de  W.)  196  Prowde  and  stoute  and  dyspiteous. 
1529  More  Supplic .  Soulys  Wks.  289/1  Despyteous  and  de¬ 
spiteful  persone.  1529  —  Dyaloge  iv.  ibid.  258/1  Now  is  it 
to  pyghteouse  a  sight  to  se  the  dispytuous  dispyghtes  done 
there.. to  god  and  al  good  men.  1532  —  Confut.  Tindale 
ibid.  354/2  Tindalles  develishe  prowde  dispituouse  hearte. 
1548  Udall  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xx.  11  With  much 
despiteous  language.  1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribce  412 
A  rayling  and  despighteous  speech  of  Scaliger.  1888  Morris 
Dream  of  John  Ball'w.  30  The  proud,  despiteous  rich  man. 
b.  ( erroneous .) 

1623  Cockeram,  Despituous,  contemptible,  vile. 

2.  Spiteful,  malevolent,  cruel ;  passing  gradually 
into  the  sense  :  Pitiless,  merciless,  Dispiteous. 

c  1510  More  Picus  Wks.  25  To  thy  moste  vtter  dispiteous 
enemies.  1513  —  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  758  He  was  close 
and  secret  . .  despiteous  &  cruell.  1520  Caxton's  Chron. 
Eng.  v.  47  b/2  They  shall.. put  them  to  dyspyteous  dethe 
[1480  dyspitous  deth].  1549  Chaloner  tr.  Erasm.  Morise 
Enc.  Pijb,  Warre  is  so  cruell  and  despiteous  a  thyng. 
a  1557  Mrs.  M.  Basset  More's  Treat.  Passion  Wks. 
1372/2  The  dyspighteous  and  horrible  ende  of  Judas. 
1568  C.  Watson  Polyb.  92  b,  The  Carthaginenses  having 
knowledge  of  theCrueltie  shewed  to  their  citizens,  .bewailed 
the  despituous  death  and  cruel  torments  they  susteined. 
1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  i.  34  Turning  dispitious  torture  out  of 
doore?  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  15  Spurring  so  hote  with 
rage  dispiteous.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxv  iii.  xx.  683  b,  For 
very  despiteous  anger  and  deepe  hatred.  [19th  c.  see 
Dispiteous.] 

Despi’teously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 

despiteous  manner,  with  despite :  a.  Contemptu¬ 
ously;  insultingly,  b.  With  bitter  ill-will  or  enmity; 
spitefully,  cruelly,  pitilessly,  mercilessly. 

[c  1400  (MS.  p.  1450)  Destr.  Troy  4744  The  grekes.  .With 
speris  full  dispitiously  spurnit  at  the  yates.]  c  1450  Merlin 
257  Eche  of  hem  hurte  and  wounded  other  dispiteously. 
1500-20  Dunbar  ‘  Amaug  ther  f reiris''  29  Thai  ..  Dispitu- 
ouslie  syne  did  him  smyt.  1529  More  Comf  agst.  Trib.  1. 
Wks.  1164/2  That  so  dispiteously  put  hym  to  hys  payne. 
1563  Sackville  Compl.  Dk.  Buchhm.  xxvi,  Howe  Lord 
Hastings  ..  Dispiteously  was  murdered  and  opprest.  1611 
Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  561  Whom  ..  he  had 
caused  to  bee  dispiteously  dragged  at  horse-heeles.  a  1641 
Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <5*  Mon.  (1642)  26  The  Devill,  out  of 
malice  and  envie,  had  despiteously  empoysoned  all  mankind. 
1808  Scott  Mann.  v.  xxi,  Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously. 
1885  Sat.  Rczk  18  July  87  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought 
to  write  despiteously  of  Sir  Philip  Perring. 

+  Despiter.  Obs.  [f.  Despite  v.  +  -er  1 :  cf. 
OF.  despitcur. ]  One  who  treats  with  contempt  or 
contemptuously  defies. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  §  Divcls  8  Pneumato- 
machus  is  as  much  to  say,  as  a  despiter  of  spirits.  1640 


DESPITING. 

A.  Harsnet  GocTsSumm.  198  Despisers  and  Despighters  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

Despitesoun,  -usioun,  var.  of  Disputisoun, 
Obs.f  disputation. 

Despitiency,  var.  of  Despiciency. 

Despi'ting,  vbL  sb.  [f.  Despite  v.  4*  -ingF] 
The  action  ot  the  vb.  Despite  ;  a  doing  despite 
to  ;  entertaining  a  grudge. 

a  1529  Skelton  Poems agst.  Garneschc  111. 114  Your  dyrty 
endytyng,  And  your  spyghtfull  despyghtyng.  1529  More 
Dyaloge  11.  Wks.  198/1  It  is  not  of  worshipping,  but  dispityng 
and  disworshipping  of  saintes.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867) 
199  The  despiting  and  discrediting  of  truth. 

t  Despitous,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-7  despitous  ; 
4-5  des-,  dis-,  dys-pitous,  -pytous,  -pitus, 
-petous,  -pytws,  -pytuws.  [ME.  a.  AF.  despi¬ 
tous— OY.  despit  OS)  despiteus  (mod.F.  ddpiteux) ,  f. 
despit  Despite  sb. :  see  -ous.  After  1400  asso¬ 
ciated  with  piteous ,  +  pituous ,  and  spelt  - nous , 
-ions,  -eous  :  see  Despiteous.  Originally  stressed 
on  last  or  first  syllable ;  subsequently  on  second.] 

1.  orig .  Full  of  despite ;  exhibiting  contempt  or 
haughtiness  ;  hence,  insulting,  vexing. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Comm.  Cant.  517  J?ai  )>at  ere 
proude  and  despitus.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1. 196  Sa  hawtane 
and  dispitous.  C1386  Chaucer  Prol.  516  (Harl.)  He  was  to 
senful  man  nought  dispitous  [6  texts  He  was  nat  to  synful 
men  despitous]  Ne  of  his  speche  daungerous  ne  digne. 
—  Pars.  T,  f  321  Despitous  is  he  \>at  ha}>  desdayn  of  his 
neighebour.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  241  Meny 
dispitous  worde  \inultse  continue  li&],  1494  Fabyan  Chron . 

vii.  410  The  prouocacyon  &  dispytous  wordes  of  y°  Frenshmen. 

2.  Cruel ;  exhibiting  ill-will,  or  bitter  enmity, 
malevolent. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  23235  Mony  harde  &  dispitous  dynt  shul 
J>e  wrecches  }>ei'e  hynt.  £1374  Chaucer  Troylus  m.  1409 
(1458)  Dispitous  day  f>yn  be  f>e  pyne  of  helle  !  c  1400  Row. 
Rose  2212  Keye  was.  .Of  word  dispitous  and  cruelle.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  6494  Two  speirus  full  dispitus  he  sparet  to  cast. 
14. .  Hoccleve  Compl.  Virgin  131  His  despitous  deeth  with 
me  compleyne,  1567  Turberv.  Ovid's  Ep.  68  Then  .  .with 
dispitous  nayles  I  rent  my  face.  1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel. 
11.  ix.  (1633)  120  Except  that  pne  despitous  murther  at  Tar- 
taine.  1578  T.  Proctor  in  Heliconia  I.  99,  I  sterve  through 
thy  dispitous  fault, 
b.  transf.  Violent. 

£1450  Lonelich  Grail  xii.  356  Vndir  wheche  3ate  ran 
there  Ryht  a  wondir  dyspetous  ryvere. 

t  Despitously,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  -f  -ly  -.] 
In  a  ‘  despitous  ’  manner,  with  despite. 

1.  Contemptuously,  scornfully,  despitefully;  hence, 
shamefully,  ignominiously. 

c  1320  R.  Brunne  Medit.  615  Some  dispoyle  hym  oute 
dyspetusly.  c  1340  Cursor  AT.  16951  (Trin.)  He.  .Dispitusly 
[< earlier  texts  vili,  vilelik]  for  vs  was  lad  buffeted  &  beten 
sare.  C1380  Sir  Ferumb.  173  Myn  enymys  DespyseJ?  me 
her  dispytously.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  3889  Ector.. spake 
neuer  dispituosly,  ne  spiset  no  man.  1523  Q.  Marg.  in 
M.  A.  E.  Wood  Lett.  R.  §  Illust .  Ladies  1.  285  They 
speak  right  plainly  &  dyspytwsly. 

2.  Angrily,  sharply ;  cruelly,  maliciously ;  vio¬ 
lently. 

C1340  Cursor  M,  5082  (Trin.)  J>e  coupe  in  to  3oure  secke 
put  I  And  pursewed  3011  dispitously  \Gdtt.  And  presuned 
30U  ful  spitusly].  C1350  Will.  Palerne  1137  [He]  him  told 
how  despitously  duk  of  hat  dede  him  warned.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  11.  137  He  that  him  in  3hemsell  had,  Than 
warnyt  hym  dispitously.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1806 
(1818)  Dispitously  hym  slough  the  fiers  Achille.  C1386  — 
Reeve's  T.  354  By  the  throte-bolle  he  caught  Aleyn,  And  he 
hent  him  dispitously  ageyn.  1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R. 
xiii.  viii.(Tollem.  MS.),  pe  ryuer  aros  with  so  gret  strengpe 
and  violence,  }?at  he  all  to-brake  dispitously  f>e  brigge.  1480 
Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  2  He  spak  unto  hem  of  theyr  wyk- 
kednesse  and  despitously  hem  reproued.  a  1500  Orol.  Sap. 
in  Anglia  X.  338  Takynge  me  despiteslye  &  byndynge 
cruelye. 

Despituous,  obs.  form  of  Despiteous. 

Desplay,  obs.  form  of  Display. 

Desplesanee,  var.  of  Displeasance,  Obs. 

Despoil  (d/spoi'l),  sb.  [ME.  a.  OF.  despoille, 
- pueille  (  =  Pr.  despite! ha,), rbal  sb.  from  despoillier : 
see  next.] 

1.  The  action  of  despoiling ;  plundering,  robbery. 
arch. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  24  b/2  Strange  in  his  despoylle. . 
wel  armed  in  the  batayll.  rr  1 530  Wolsey  to  Hen.  VIII 
(in  Athenaeum  12  Sept.  1840',  My  houses  be, — by  the  over¬ 
sight,  dispoil,  and  euill  behaviour  of  such  as  I  did  trust, — 
in  ruyn  and  decaye.  1590  Greene  Neuer  too  late  (1600'  57 
Thou  hast  had  my  despoyle.  1807  Wordsw.  White  Doe 
vii.  18  ’Tis  done; — despoil  and  desolation  O’er  Rylstone’s 
fair  domain  have  blown. 

j-  2.  concr.  Plunder,  booty,  Spoil.  Obs. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  n.  iv.  Cvij,  So  shold  the  dispoyle  and 
botye  be  comune  vnto  them.  1481  —  Godfrey  296  Euery 
man  laden  and  charged  with  despoylles.  1552  Huloet, 
Despoyle,  spolinm ,  tropheum.  1619  Time's  Storehouse  55 
(L.)  Hercules,  .covered  with  the  despoyle  of  a  lyon. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1552  Huloet,  Despoyle,  or  place  where  mischiefe  or 
robberye  is  done,  dispoliabnlunt. 

Despoil  (dzspoi'l), v.  Forms;  3-4  despuile(n, 
3-7  despoile,  -oyle,  6-7  despoyl,  6-  despoil; 
also  4  des-,  dispoyly,  dispuile,  -uyle,  4-5  dys- 
poyle,  4-7  dispoile,  -oyle,  5  des-,  dis-,  dys- 
poille,  -oylle,  dispole,  disspoylle,  6-7  dispoil ; 
Sc.  4-5  dispute,  -puil^e.  [ME.  despuilen, 
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-spoil e-n,  a.  OF.  despiiillier,  - oillier ,  - oilier  (mod. 
F.  dfpouiller')  --  Pr.  despolhar ,  Cat.  despullar ,  Sp. 
despojar ,  It.  dispogliare L.  despolidre  to  plunder, 
rob,  despoil,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  spolidre  to  strip  of 
clothing,  rob,  spoil.  Formerly  spelt  dis-  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  words  in  des-  from  Dis-  prefix.] 

1.  trans .  To  strip  of  possessions  by  violence;  to 
plunder,  rob,  Spoil  :  a.  a  person. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  212  pe  opere  after  vaste,  And  slowe 
&  despoylede,  and  to  grounde  hem  caste.  1340  Ayenb.  45 
pe  uerste  [zenne]  is  couaytise  uor  to  Wynne  and  uor  to 
dispoyly  his  uela3e.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xiv.  58  Robbours 
and  reuers  pat  riche  men  dispoilen.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of 
vEsop  1.  iv,  The  euylle  hongry  peple  which,  .robben  and 
despoillen  the  poure  folke.  1529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks. 
153/2'I'he  Ebrues  well  dispoile  the  Egypcyens.  1795  Southey 
Joan  of  Arc  in.  176  We  are  not  yet  So  utterly  despoil’d  but 
we  can  spread  The  friendly  board.  1871  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  36  To  despoil  those  whom  the  Conqueror 
himself  had  spared. 

b.  a  place ;  also  transf.  and  fig. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiii.  502  Qwhen  the  feld  . .  Wes  dis¬ 
puted,  and  left  all  hair.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  371  Des- 
puiled  is  the  somer  fare,  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  x-  XI4 
Oure  Lord  descended  to  Helle  &  despoyled  it.  1601  Weever 
Mirr.  Mart.  F  ij,  Enuie.  .Despoil’s  his  name  and  robs  him 
of  his  merits.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xvi,  The  coach 
. .  despoiled  by  highway-men.  1845  Stephen  Laws  Eng. 
(1874)  II.  219  Though  guilty  in  general  of  waste,  if  he  despoils 
the  freehold.  1873  Dixon  Two  Queens  IV.  xxii.  viii.  215 
Wolsey  had  set  the  fashion  of  despoiling  and  suppressing 
convents. 

2.  To  strip  or  deprive  (a  person,  etc.)  violently  of 
(some  possession) ;  to  rob  :  a.  of  arms,  clothes,  or 
something  material ;  also  transf. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  4028  That  he  a  knyght  of  Grece  slowgh, 
And  dispoyled  him  of  his  armes.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T. 
F  591  He  was  despoyled  of  al  that  he  hadde  in  this  lyf,  and 
that  nas  but  his  clothis.  ^1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  1396 
Bot  than  he  was  disputed  off  his  weid.  1600  Fairfax 
Tasso  xiii.  1.  244  An  others  hands  Of  these  her  plants  the 
wood  dispoilen  shall.  1603  Knolles  Hist .  Turks  (1638) 
309  Theeues.  .dispoiling  him  of  his  apparell.  1614  Raleigh 
Hist.  World  11.  450  Athalia  being  thus  dispoyled  of 
her  Son.  1659  Harris  Parival’s  Iron  Age  172  The 
Swedes,  being,  .despoiled  of  the  Isle  of  Usedon.  1695  Wood¬ 
ward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  v.  (1723)  257  These  formed  Stones 
being  by  this  Means  despoil’d  of  their  Shells.  1775  John¬ 
son  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  12  May,  You  talked  of  despoiling 
his  book  of  the  fine  print.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  I.  xvii. 
440  The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled  of  their 
most  valuable  ornaments.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  1.  iv.  132  He 
could  not  despoil  The  slain  man  of  his  armor. 

b.  0/* things  immaterial ;  also  fig. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  145  We  bene  in  peess,  of  \>e 
whilk  J>ou  will  now  dispoile  vs.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's 
Answ.  Osor.  212  b,  We  do  not  despoyle  will  of  her  libertye. 
1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  11.  iii.  10  Despoyled  of  your 
Honor.  1667  Milton/5. L.  ix.  411  Despoild  of  Innocence, 
of  Faith,  of  Bliss.  1878  B.  Taylor  Deukalion  1.  iii.  30 
They,  .despoiled  thy  head  Of  separate  honor. 

+  3.  spec .  To  strip  of  clothes,  to  disrobe  :  a.  orig. 
as  an  act  of  violence,  spoliation,  or  robbery.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  260  Vor  steorc  naked  he  was  despuiled 
o3e  rode,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3031  To  Gy  tok  he  }>at  cors : 

‘  Dispoille  J>is  body  \>a.n  gan  he  saye ;  ‘  &  arme  j?e  on  ys 
wede  ’.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  88  Take  these  frensshe  men 
and  despoyle  them. 

+  b.  without  the  notion  of  spoliation :  To  un¬ 
dress;  to  strip  of  armour,  vestments,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$-  Gr.  Knt.  860  J>er  he  watz  dispoyled,  wyth 
spechez  of  myerj>e,  f>e  burn  of  his  bruny,  &  of  his  bry^t 
wedez.  C1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  318  He  bad  That 
wommen  schuld  despoilen  hir  right  there,  c  1450  Merlin 
463  Thei  made  dispoile  the  quene  to  go  to  hir  bedde.  1525 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  ccxlv.  [ccxli.]  753  Before  the  aulter 
ther  he  was  dispoyled  out  of  all  his  vestures  of  estate.  1540 
Surrey  Poems ,  Prisoner  in  Windsor  13  Despoiled  for  the 
game.  1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  iv.  ii.  (1847)  142 
We.  .Dispoyled  streight  his  brest,  and  all  we  might,  Wyped 
in  vaine,  with  napkyns  next  at  hande.  1700  Dryden 
Palamon  <5-  Arc.  iii.  725  The  surgeons  soon  despoiled  them 
of  their  arms,  And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some 
with  charms. 

t  c.  refl.  To  disrobe  or  undress  oneself  \  put  off 
one’s  clothes.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  i  Sam.  xviii.  4  Jonathas  dispuylide  him  silf 
fro  the  coote.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vn.  xii,  Pryuely  she 
dispoylled  her  &  leid  her  doune  by  hym.  c  1477  Caxton 
Jason  106  Dispoylle  you  and  entre  in  to  this  bathe.  1483 
— ■  Gold.  Leg.  85  b/i  He  dyspoylled  and  unclad  hym  and  gaf 
hys  clothys  unto  the  bochyers. 

t  d.  To  take  ^(clothes).  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  62  b/i  Moyses  toke  Aaron  upon 
the  hylle  &  despoylled  of  his  vesture.  —  Esope  2  b,  The 
lord  commaunded  to  despoylle  and  take  of  his  clothes. 

+  e.  with  double  obj. :  To  strip  (a  person)  of 
(clothes).  Obs. 

1632  Sir  T.  Hawkins  tr.  Mathieu's  Vnhappy  Prosp.  r 
When  the  play  is  ended  . .  they  are  dispoyled  the  gawdy 
garments  of  the  personage  represented. 

f  4.  To  strip  of  worth,  value,  or  use ;  to  render 
useless;  mar,  destroy ;  to  Spoil.  Obs. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  4127  Paynymes  . .  With  speres  diss- 
petousely  disspoylles  our  knyghttes.  c  1539  Plnmpton 
Corn.  235  A  action  of  trespas  against . .  Robart  Oliver  for 
dispoyling  my  gras.  1685  [see  Depoiled]. 

t  5.  To  make  a  spoil  of  (goods,  etc.);  to  carry 
off  by  violence,  rob,  plunder.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  B  iij,  To  dyspoyle  and  rauisshe  hys 
neyghbours  goodes.  1604  R.  Cavvdrev  Table  Alph.,  Dis¬ 
poyle,  take  away  by  violence. 
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•f-b.  To  remove  forcibly,  take  away.  Obs. 
a  iS33  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurcl.  (1546)  K  ij.  It  is 
necessary  to  dispoyle  the  opilacions  and  leattes  of  the 
stomake. 

Hence  Despoi-led,  Despoi  ling  ppl.  adjs. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  146  A  poore, 
private,  and  despoiled  person.  1685  Travestin  Siege  Nrw- 
hensel 43  The  besieged .  .again  put  in  order  the  late  dispoiled 
Battery.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  130  Despoiled 
proprietors.  1859  C.  Barker  Associative  Princ.  i.  17  The 
despoiling  hands  of  the  first  reformers. 

Despoiler  (d/spoi-bi).  [f.  Despoil  v.  +  -eiD. 
Cf.  OF.  despoillcur.']  One  who  despoils  ;  a  plun¬ 
derer,  spoiler. 

1467  E.  E.  Gilds  389  Pillours,  Robbers,  dispoylers. 
1592  Wyrley  Armorie  151  Dispoiler  of  my  worldly  pleas- 
aunce.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ii.  §  57,  I.. forbid 
that  the  Body  of  my  dispoiler,  be  covered  in  my  Earth. 
1812  Byron  Ch.  liar.  11.  lxxvi,  They  may  lay  your  proud 
despoilers  low.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1.  186  The 
despoilers  and  the  despoiled  had  for  the  most  part  been 
rebels  alike.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  II.  418  A  less  merciful 
despoiler  of  floral  beauties. 

Despoiling  (dispoi-lig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ing  b] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Despoil  ;  robbing. 

1552  Huloet,  Despoylinge,  despoliatio ,  spoliatio.  1793 
Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  143  The  despoiling  a  minister  of 
religion. 

f  2.  Spoil,  plunder ;  esp.,  the  arms  or  clothes  of 
an  enemy,  the  skin  of  a  beast. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  met.  vii.  147  He  rafte  [>e  de- 
spoylynge  fro  \>e  cruel  lyoun,  fat  is  to  seyne  he  slou3  fe 
lyoun  and  rafte  hym  hys  skyn. 

Despoilment  (d/spoi  lment).  [f.  Despoil  v. 
+  -MENT.  Cf.  OF.  despoil  lenient ,  mod.F.  dlpouilk- 
ment. ]  The  action  of  despoiling  or  fact  of  being 
despoiled ;  spoliation. 

1822  Moir  Stanzas  on  Infant  i.  As  yet  by  Earth’s  de¬ 
spoilment  undefaced.  1859  Ld.  Broughton  Italy  II.  xii.  4 
The  first  despoilment  is . .  to  be  attributed  to  the  piety  or 
rapacity  of  Stilicho.  1873  L.  Wallace  Fair  God  vii.  xiv. 
541  The  city,  beautiful  in  its  despoilment. 

t  DespoTiate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  de¬ 
spolidre  to  Despoil.]  =  Despoil  v. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  ii.  40  It  doth  . .  enfeeble  and  dis- 
poliate  [the  liver]  of  it’s  sanguifying  facultie.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Despoliate,  to  spoil,  rob,  or  pil. 

Despoliation  (disp^ulii^-Jbn).  [ad.  L.  despo- 
liation-em,  n.  of  action  from  despolidre  to  Despoil.] 
The  action  of  despoiling  ;  despoilment. 

1657  Phillips,  Despoliation ,  a  robbing  or  spoiling.  1830 
J.  G.  Strutt  Sylva  Brit.  136  The  Wallace  Oak  seems 
destined . .  to  share  their  fate  of  despoliation.  1894  J.  Batten 
Hist.  Coll.  S.  Somerset  no  The  despoliation  of  alien  priories 
in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 

Despond  (dfspp’nd),  vO  [ad.  L.  desponde-re 
to  give  up,  yield,  resign,  despondere  animunt,  later 
simply  despondere  to  lose  heart,  despond ;  f.  De- 
I.  2  b  +  spondere  to  promise.  The  form  follows 
respond  which  came  through  French.] 
intr.  To  lose  heart  or  resolution  ;  to  become  de¬ 
pressed  or  dejected  in  mind  by  loss  of  confidence 
or  hope.  (Distinguished  from  despair  as  not  ex¬ 
pressing  entire  hopelessness.)  Sometimes  with  of 
(cf.  to  despair  of). 

1655  Cromwell  Speech  to  Parlt.  22  Jan.,  I  did  not  at  all 
despond  but  the  stop  put  upon  you  . .  would  have  made 
way  for  a  blessing  from  God.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Des¬ 
pond  . .  also  to  fail  in  courage  or  despair.  Lord  Protectors 
Speech.  1696  Tate  &  Brady  Ps.  exxvi.  6  Though  he  de¬ 
spond  that  sows  the  grain.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  ill. 
819  The  Learned  Leaches,  .shake  their  Heads,  desponding 
of  their  Art.  1765  H.  Walpole  Otranto  \.{  1798)  79, 1  thought 
it  right  not  to  let  my  young  lady  despond.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  686  The  friends  of  the  government  de¬ 
sponded,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  were  sanguine. 
i860  Lit.  Churchman  VI.  222/1  Are  we,  then,  to  despond 
of  the  victory  ? 

j-  Despcrnd,  v?  Obs.~  0  [f.  L.  despondere  (see 

prec.)  in  sense  ‘  to  promise  in  marriage,  betroth, 
engage  ’.]  (See  quot.  Perh.  never  used  in  Eng.). 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Despond,  to  betroth  or  promise  in 
marriage.  Ibid. ,  Despondency ,  a  promise  in  marriage. 

Despond  (d/spp’nd),  sb.  arch.  Also  7  dis-.  [f. 
Despond  tD]  The  act  of  desponding ;  despondency. 

1678  Bunyan  Pilgr.  1.  12  This  Miry  slough  ..  called  the 
Slough  of  Dispond  [ called  p.  10  Slough  of  Dispondency]. 
1684  Ibid.  11.  21  But  when  Christiana  came  up  to  the  Slow 
of  Despond,  she  began  to  be  at  a  stand.  Ibid.  11.  200  Our 
Disponds,  and  slavish  F ears. 

Despondence  (dispp-ndens).  [f.  L.  despon¬ 
dere,  pr.  pple.  despondent-em  :  see  -ence.]  The 
action  of  desponding ;  also  (less  correctly)  =  De¬ 
spondency. 

1676  Hale  Contcmpl.  I.  Of  Afflictions  (R.),  Bear  up 
thyself,  .from  fainting  and  despondence.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  76.  i/r  Affront  him  not . .  by  a  Despondence  of  his 
Mercy.  1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams  269  My  fits  of 
despondence.  1832  Lytton  Eugene  A.  11.  i,  Feelings  which 
forbid  despondence.  1845  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857) 
IV.  lxxvi.  34  Instead  of  indulging  in  despondence  . .  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  time  with  well-directed  industry. 

Despondency 1  (d/spp  ndensi).  Also  7  dis-. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -enct.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  despondent ;  depression  or  dejection  of  spirits 
through  loss  of  resolution  or  hope. 

1653  H.  More  Conjcct.  Cabbal.  (1662)  161  Anger,  Zeal, 
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Indignation  . .  Despondency,  Triumph  or  donation.  1656 
Art//.  // andso/n.  (1662)  76  Religion  is  no  friend.. to  supine 
and  sottish  despondencies  of  mind.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  it. 
161  They  fell  to  demolishing  Doubting-Castle  . .  and  in  it 
they  found  one  Mr.  Dispondencie.  .and  one  Much-afraid  his 
Daughter.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  1.  ii.  16  The  peevishness  and 
despondency  which,  .contrary  winds,  and  a  lingring  voyage 
..create.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  xxxiv.  326  The  de¬ 
spondency  with  which  the  Greeks  viewed  the  situation. 
1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  I.  iv.  94  In  a  tone  of  despondency. 

Despcvndency  2.  Obs.~  0  See  Despond  vA 
Despondent  (d/spfrndent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
despondent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  despondere  to  Despond  : 
see  -ent.] 

1.  Characterized  by  loss  of  heart  or  resolution ; 
labouring  under  mental  depression  ;  desponding. 

a  1699  W.  Bates  Fear  of  God  xv.  (R.\  For  a  despondent 
sinner  to  think,  .that  God  will  triumph  in  the  mere  torments 
of  his  creatures  . .  is  a  sin  equal  to  atheism.  1730-46 
Thomson  Autumn  980  Congregated  thrushes,  .now  shiver¬ 
ing  sit  On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock.  1800 
Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fam.  I.  272  She  sat  despondent, 
lamenting  her  own  extravagance.  1849  Grote  Greece  11. 
xlii.  V.  215  Many.,  chiefs  were  not  merely  apathetic  hut 
despondent  in  the  cause. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  despondency. 

1844  Dickens  Chimes  ii,  He  then  made  a  despondent 
gesture  with  both  hands.  1888  Miss  Braddon  Fatal  Three 
1.  v,  He  sat  in  a  despondent  attitude. 

B.  sb.  One  who  desponds. 

1812  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  VIII.  347  A  war  which,  .the  de- 
spondents  have  pronounced  hopeless.  <1 1845  Mrs.  Bray 
Warleigh  xxxi.  (1884)  242,  I  am  no  despondent. 

Despo  ndently,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  in 

a  despondent  manner  or  state. 
a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  I.  ix.  112  (R.  Supp.)  St.  Chrysostom 
..  thus  despondently  concludes.  1795  Ld.  Auckland  Corr. 
III.281,  I  was  thought ..  to  have  talked  too  despondently. 
1881  Miss  Braddon  Asph.  II.  117  Edgar  consented  to  be 
led  despondently  back  to  the  house. 

Desponder  (d/spp'ndoi).  rixre.  [f.  Despond v.1 
+  -eh  1.]  One  who  desponds. 

1689  Evelyn  Mem.  (185 7)  II.  288  More  could  scarce  be 
said  to  encourage  desponders.  1737  Swift  Prop.  Badges 
Begg.  Wks.  1761  III.  344,  I  am  a  desponder  in  my  nature. 

Despo’nding,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Despond,  q.v. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  IV.  1  The.  .gloomy  despondings,  which 
deform  and  darken  the  na'tive  majesty  of  Byron. 

Despo  nding, ppl.a.  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -ing2.]  That 
desponds ;  losing  or  having  lost  heart  or  resolution. 

1688  Dryden  Brit.  Rediv.  258  Desponding  Peter  sinking 
in  the  waves,  a  1690  E.  Hopkins  Expos.  Lord's  Prayer 
(R.),  With  no  tormenting,  carking,  and  desponding  thoughts. 
*746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  105  Why  should  desponding 
fears  oppress  your  souls  ?  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  viii,  The 
Glover  seemed  particularly  desponding.  1843  J.  Martineau 
Chr.  Life  (1867)  63  The  desponding  are  generally  the  indo¬ 
lent  and  useless.  1868  Milman  St.  Paul's  348  The  weak 
and  desponding  defence  of  a  lost  cause. 

b.  Causing  despondency,  dispiriting,  rare. 

1800  Invisible  Man  I.  113  Accounts  the  more  desponding 
to  me,  as  he  informs  me  he  shall  be  here  to-morrow. 

Comb.  1803  Beddoes  Hygeia  x.  5  His  desponding-mad 
Ophelia,  his  raving-mad  Lear,  his  jealous-mad  Othello. 

Despo'ndingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 

a  desponding  manner  ;  with  dejection  of  spirits. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Despondingly ,  desperately,  out  of 
hope.  1706  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4226/1  We  begin  to  talk  very 
despondingly  of  its  Success.  1840  Marryatt  Olla  Podr ., 
S.  W.  and  by  W.  $  IV.,  ‘I  sha’n’t  get  any',  replied  Jack, 
despondingly.  1879  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  7/1  A  friend, 
who  despondingly  expressed  his  fears  that  the  huge  ship 
would  never  reach  the  water. 

[Desponsage,  in  recent  Diets.,  error  for  de - 
spousage  :  see  List  of  Spur  ions  Words.  ] 

+  DespO'nsate,  a.  Obs.  Also  dys-.  [ad.  L. 
desponsdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  desponsdre  to  betroth, 
freq.  of  despondere  :  see  Despond  vf] 

1.  Contracted  or  given  in  marriage,  betrothed, 
espoused. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg .  285  b/2  He  shold  be  the  man  that 
shold  be  desponsate  and  maryed  to  the  Vyrgyne  Mary. 

2.  fig \  ( Alch .)  Chemically  combined. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  1.  in  Ashm.  ('1652)  133  Yet  must 
theyr  Elements. .  wyth  Elements  of  perfyt  Bodys  be  dyspon- 
sate.  Ibid.  vi.  167  Make  them  then  together  to  be  Dysponsat. 

t  Despo*nsated,  ppl.  a.  =  prec. 

1623  Cockeram,  Desponsated ,  betrothed. 

+  Desponsa’tion.  Obs.  Also  dis-,  dys-. 

[ad.  L.  desponsdlion-em  (also  in  OF.  desponsa- 
tiori)  betrothal,  n.  of  action  from  desponsdre :  see 
prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  contracting  in  marriage ;  be¬ 
trothal. 

a  1400  Ccm.  Myst.  ix.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  89  Now  xal  we  procede 
to  here  dissponsacion.  1649  Jer,  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  i.  §  5 
For  all  this  desponsation  of  her.  .she  had  not  set  one  step 
toward  the  consummation  of  her  marriage.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr. ,  Desponsation,  an  affiance  or  betrothing. 

2.  fig.  (Alch.)  Chemical  combination. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  in  Ashm.  (1652I  187  The  lesse 
of  the  Spryts  there  be  in  thys  dysponsation  The  rather 
thy  Calcynatyon ..  shall  thou  make. 

+  Despo’nsion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  despon- 
sidn-em,  n.  of  action  from  despondere  to  Despond, 
despair.]  Desponding,  despondency. 

1640  Burges  Serm.  (1641)  2  To  cure  them,  .of  this  desper¬ 
ate  desponsion  of  mind. 


tDespo*nsories,  sb.pl.  Obs.  Also^despon- 
sorios,  desposories.  [ad.  Sp.  desposorios  espous¬ 
al,  betrothal,  f.  desposar  to  affiance:— L.  desponsdre 
(after  which  the  word  is  modified  in  English). 
Chiefly  used  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Spanish 
marriage  of  Charles  I.] 

1.  Betrothal,  or  a  ceremony  in  celebration  of  it. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  I.  m.  xxii,  The  eighth  of.  .Septem¬ 
ber  is  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  Desponsories,  the  day  of 
affiance,  or  the  betrothing  day.  1659  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
I.  105  The  delay  of  the  Desponsorio’s  will  grieve  the 
Princess. 

2.  A  document  formally  declaring  a  betrothal. 

1626  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  !•  253  The  Prince  . . 

left  the  powers  of  the  Desponsories  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
to  be  delivered  upon  the  return  of  the  Dispensation  from 
Rome,  which  the  King  of  Spain  insisted  upon.  1647  Claren¬ 
don  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1702)  I.  30  The  Prince  having  left  the 
Desponsorios  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  1670 
Hacket  Abp.  Willian/s  1.  (1692)  155  Mr.  Edward  Clerke, 
who  was  sent,  .to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  to  stop  the  powers  he 
had  for  the  dispatch  of  the  expected  desposories. 

Desport,  obs.  form  of  Disport  sb.  and  v. 

t  Despo*se,  z'-  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  desposer , 
occas.  var.  of  dtposer,  from  the  F.  confusion  of 
des-,  de - :  see  De-  6.]  trans.  To  depose,  put  down, 
lay  down. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xvi.  255  What  would  he  thinke 
but  that  he  were  desposed  from  the  Throne  ?  1598  E.  Gilpin 
Skial.  (1878)  43  And  now  their  box  complexions  are  des- 
pos'd.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  ix.  (1632)536  Into  whose 
hands  I  might  despose,  and..resigne  the.  .managing  of  my 
goods. 

Despose,  obs.  form  of  Dispose  v. 

Despot  (de*sp^t).  Also  6  dispotto,  7  despote. 
[a.  OF.  despot  (14th  c.),  modF.  despote ,  ad.  Gr.  Sea- 
ttottjs  (med.L.  despota ,  -tus)  master,  lord,  despot. 
In  sense  1  partly  after  It.  dispoto ,  in  Florio  despo'ta , 
‘a  lord,  a  lordlike  governour’.] 

1.  Hist.  A  word  which,  in  its  Greek  form,  meant 
‘  master’  or  ‘  lord  ’  (e.g.  of  a  household,  of  slaves), 
and  was  applied  to  a  deity,  and  to  the  absolute  ruler 
of  a  non-free  people ;  in  Byzantine  times  it  was  used 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  as  representing  Lat.  magister , 
in  various  official  titles,  also  as  a  form  of  address 
(  = domine  my  lord)  to  the  emperor,  to  bishops,  and 
especially  to  patriarchs ;  from  the  time  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  it  was  the  formal  title  of  princes  of  the 
imperial  house  ;  in  the  sense  Gold*  or  ‘ prince’,  it 
was  borne,  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  by  the  petty 
Christian  rulers  of  dependent  or  tributary  provinces, 
as  the  despots  of  the  Morea  or  of  Servia  ( =  Servian 
Jiospodar).  It  was  in  this  later  application  that  the 
word  was  first  known  in  the  Western  languages. 

(In  modern  Greek,  SeanoTrj^  is  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
a  bishop.) 

1562  J.  Shute  CambinVs  Turk.  JVars  (tr.  from  Italian) 
20  Thomas  Paleologo.  .abstained  from  that  title.. and  con¬ 
tented  himselfe  with  the  only  title  of  the  Dispotto  of  Morea. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  hi.  ii.  71  b,  Taken 
awaye  from  his  father  John  Castriot  Despot  of  Servia.  1588 
Grf.ene  Perimedes  11  The  Despot  of  Decapolis  and  his 
wife,  .lost  their  way.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (i6g&)  112 
He  was  both  by  the  Patriarch  and  the  yong  Emperor 
honored  with  the  title  of  the  Despot,  another  step  vnto  the 
Empire.  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  122  The  Despot  was  the 
heire  or  successor  apparant  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Empire 
(vnderstand,  of  the  times  since  Alexius  Comnenus,  though 
before  him  it  were  a  generall  name,  as  My  Lord).  1656 
Blount  Glossogr .,  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  he  that  was 
next  to  the  Emperor,  was,  by  a  general  name,  called 
Despotes.  1755  Johnson,  Despot,  an  absolute  prince;  one 
that  governs  with  unlimited  authority.  This  word  is  not  in 
use,  except  as  applied  to  some  Dacian  prince ;  as  the  despot 
of  Servia.  1788  Gibbon  Deck  <$■  F.  liii.  V.  485  To  their 
favourite  sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted  the  more  lofty 
appellation  of  Lord  or  Despot,  which  was  illustrated  with 
new  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and  placed  immediately 
after  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself.  1819  T.  Hope 
Anastasius  (1820)  II.  x.  203  (Stanf.),  I  am  bearer  of  letters 
to  the  despots  [bishops  of  the  Greek  Church]  and  proestis 
of  our  different  islands. 

2.  After  ancient  Greek  use  :  An  absolute  ruler  of 
a  country;  hence,  by  extension,  any  ruler  who  go¬ 
verns  absolutely  or  tyrannically ;  any  person  who 
exercises  tyrannical  authority;  a  tyrant,  an  op¬ 
pressor. 

(The  modern  use,  which  is  usually  hostile,  according  to 
Mason,  quoted  by  Todd,  came  into  prominence  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  :  ‘the  French  revolutionists  have 
been  very  liberal  in  conferring  this  title  \) 

[1611  Cotgr.,  Despote,  a  Despote  ;  the  chiefe  or  soueraigne 
Lord  of  a  Countrey.  1755  (see  sense  1).]  1781  Cowper 

Expost.  370  Hast  thou  . .  returned  . .  A  despot  big  with 
power  obtained  by  wealth?  1784 —  Taskw.  311  But  is  it 
fit  . .  that  a  man  . .  Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boast 
Himself  the  only  freeman  of  his  land  ?  1795  Southey  Joan 
of  Arc  x.  444  When  pouring  o’er  his  legion  slaves  on  Greece, 
The  eastern  despot  bridged  the  Hellespont.  i795-6*Burke 
Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  104  The  friends  of  Jacobins  are  no 
longer  despots  ;  the  betrayers  of  the  common  cause  are  no 
longer  traitors!  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  $  It.  I  si.  II.  181 
Which  coincided  in  date  with  several  other  plots  against 
Italian  despots.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind .  II.  159  The 
intercourse  between  those  princes  was  highly  characteristic 
of  Asiatic  despots.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Compensation 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  43  Under  the  primeval  despots  of  Egypt. 
1848  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  ii.  Note  vii  (1855)  I.  305  Every 
Frank  of  wealth  and  courage  was  a  despot  within  his  sphere. 


1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  Pref.  (1871)  12  Which  divides 
boys  into  despots  and  slaves.  1871  Morley  V oltaire  (1886) 
82  Voltaire  . .  never  rose  above  the  simple  political  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  eastern  tale,  a  good-tempered  despot  with  a  sage 
vizier. 

3.  Comb. 

1846  C.  G.  Prowett  Promcth.  Bound 34  Is  not  our  despot- 
lord  In  all  things  framed  to  violence? 

Despotat  (de’spptcet).  Also  -ate.  [a.  F.  des¬ 
pot  at,  ad.  med.L.  type  *  despot dtus  :  see  Despot  and 
-ate.]  The  dominion  of  a  Greek  despot  under  the 
Turks ;  a  principality. 

1866  Felton  Anc.  <$*  Mod.  Gr.  I.  iii.  312  There  was  the 
despotat  of  Epirus.  1883  Jrnl.  Hellenic  Stud.  Oct.  2 
A  semi-independent  despotat  of  Epirus  continued  to  exist 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  that  time. 

t  Despotee*.  Obs.  [cf.  OF.  despotee  court  of  a 
despot,  despotie  lordship,  despotat;  cf.  Gr.  Seano- 
Teia  lordship,  despotism.]  =prec. 

1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.fr.  Pam  ass.  361  In  the  Grecian 
Empire,  whose  division  into  several  despotees..did.  .throw 
open  the  gates  to  me. 

Despotic  (despp’tik),  a.  Also  7  despotique, 
8  despotick.  [a.  F.  despotique  (Oresme,  14  th  c.), 
ad.  Gr.  b((Ti totik6s,  f.  bcai tottjs  Despot  ;  see  -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  despot,  or 
despotism  ;  arbitrary,  tyrannical. 

1650  Hobbes  De  Corp.  Pol.  58  From  whence  proceedeth 
Dominion,  Paternall,  and  Despotique.  1720  Gay  Poems 
(1745)  II.  31  Where  guardian  laws  despotic  power  restrain. 
1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  142  IP  10  Bluster  has  therefore 
a  despotick  authority  in  many  families.  1825  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  11.  Convalescent ,  He  lay  and  acted  his  despotic  fancies. 
1844  Emerson  Led.,  Vng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  298  The 
patriarchal  form  of  government  readily  becomes  despotic. 
1856  Grote  Greece  11.  xciv.  (1869)  XII.  10  marg.,  He  be¬ 
comes  Asiatized  and  despotic,  a  1863  Austin  Jurispr.  (ed. 
4)  I.  283  The  epithet  free  importing  praise,  and  the  epithet 
despotic  importing  blame,  they  who  distinguish  govern¬ 
ments  into  free  and  despotic  suppose  that  the  first  are  better 
than  the  second. 

Hence  Despcrticly  adv.  =  Despotically. 

169.  Ad  Populum  P haler %  1.  13  That  Noah’s  Heirs 
despoticly  might  rule. 

+  Despotical,  a.  Obs.  Also  8  -all.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -al.]  =  Despotic. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  «$•  Mor.  68  Free’d  themselves  whollie 
from  that  Despotical  kind  of  government.  1641  Milton 
Reform.  11.  (1851)  53  Under  the  despoticall  rule  of  the 
Monarch.  1690  Locke  Govt.  11.  xv.  §  172  Despotical  Power 
is  an  absolute,  arbitrary  Power  one  Man  has  over  another. 
1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  11.  ii.  (1869)  I.  326  Of  the  most 
free  as  well  as  of  the  most  despotical  [governments].  1839 
J.  Rogers  Antipopopr.  iv.  iii.  183  Despotical  speaking  and 
acting  of  the  clergy. 

Despotically  (despftikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  despotic  manner ;  with  absolute 
power. 

1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  53  Despotically  to  command, 
or  compel,  is  not  of'the  nature  of'True Christian.  .Religion. 
1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  234  A  monarchy  absolutely  and 
despotically  regal.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xix.  The  great  man  of 
his  neighbourhood  . .  ruling  despotically  over  a  small  clan. 
i860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  137/2  In  despotically  governed  mon¬ 
archies. 

tDespcrticalness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  despotic ;  despotic  mode  of 
action ;  despotism. 

1689  Myst.  Iniq.  36  The  eleven  Judges,  who  gratified  him 
with  a  Despoticalness  over  the  former.  1695  Pari.  Dissolved 
Death  Princess  of  Orange  48  A  Despoticalness  becoming 
the  Grand  Seigniors  of  the  Republick.  1698  R.  Fergusson 
View  Eccles.  106  Tools  of  Despoticalness  or  Democratical 
Demagogues  in  Politicks. 

Despotism  (de'spptiz’m).  [a.  F.  despotisme 
(Did.  Acad.  1740)  :  see  Despot  and  -ism.] 

1.  The  rule  of  a  despot ;  despotic  government ; 
the  exercise  of  absolute  authority. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl .,  Despotism ,  despotic  government. 
1756  Burke  Vind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  I.  36  The  simplest  form 
of  government  is  despotism,  where  all  the  inferior  orbs  of 
power  are  moved  merely  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme.  1817 
Bentham  Swear  not  at  all  Wks.  1843  V.  222  Next  to  the 
evils  of  anarchy,  are  the  evils  of  despotism.  1857  Toulm. 
Smith  Parish  364  The  worst  form  of  despotism  is  the  silent 
enslaving  of  a  nation  by  Functionalism  and  Bureaucracy. 
a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1873)  III.  iv.  192  These  very  circum¬ 
stances,  which  guarded  the  people  against  political  despotism 
exposed  them  all  the  more  to  ecclesiastical  despotism.  1869 
Rawlinson  Auc.  Mon.,  Hist.  22  Despotism  is  the  simplest, 
coarsest,  and  rudest  of  all  the  forms  of  civil  government. 
1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)29  In  France  the  first  effective 
enemy  of  the  principles  of  despotism  was  Voltaire. 

2.  A  political  system  under  the  control  of  a  despot ; 
a  despotic  state ;  an  arbitrary  government. 

1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  v.  205  It  is.  .dangerous 
suddenly  to  change  a  despotism  for  a  free  constitution.  1867 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  v.  297  A  free  country  has 
greater  difficulty  than  a  despotism  in  the  mere  setting 
about  of  a  war.  1879  Froude  Caesar  xx.  347  They  saw  that 
a  civil  war  could  end  only  in  a  despotism.  1881  Jowett 
Thucyd .  I.  190  Your  empire  is  a  despotism  exercised  over 
unwilling  subjects. 

3.  fig.  Absolute  power  or  control ;  rigid  re¬ 
straint. 

1797  Godwin  Enquirer  1.  vii.  60  All  education  is  despotism. 
1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmag.  xi.  (i860)  243  With  what  . .  des¬ 
potism  do  empty  names  and  ideal  phantoms  exercise  their 
dominion  over  the  human  mind  !  1836  Emerson  Nat., 

Idealis?n  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  160  The  first  effort  of  thought 
tends  to  relax  this  despotism  of  the  senses.  1859  Mill  Liberty 
ii.  63  An  old  mental  despotism  had  been  thrown  off. 
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De'spotist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  An  advocate 
or  supporter  of  despotism. 

1857  Kingsley  Life  4-  Lett.  (1879)  II.  66  And  I  must 
become  as  thorough  a  despotist  and  imperialist  as  Strafford 
himself.  1863  E.  Ward  Caftiv.  Poland  I.  129  Mr.  Carlyle 
.  .a  philosophical  despotist. 

Despotize  (de‘sp/taiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec. +-ize; 
in  mod.F.  despotiser  (Littre).]  intr.  To  act  the 
part  of  a  despot ;  to  rule  as  a  despot. 

1799  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  288  Despotizing  over  those 
nations  which  will  not  submit.  1809  Coleridge  Friend  (1866) 
215  Hedespotized  in  all  the  pomp  of  patriotism.  1876  Mozley 
Univ.  Serin,  i.  16  Kings  and  Emperors,  .anxious  to  despotise 
over  their  brethren. 

Despotcreracy.  nonce-wd.  [-cracy.]  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  despot ;  the  rule  of  a  despot. 

a  i860  T.  Parker  Wks.  V.  262  (D.)  JDespotocracy,  the 
worst  institution  of  the  middle  ages  . .  came  over  the  water. 

f  Despotomaniac.  nonce-wd.  [See  -mania.] 
One  who  has  a  mania  in  favour  of  despots ;  attrib. 
having  such  a  mania. 

1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  690  We  value  liberty  too  highly 
to  cram  it  like  a  nauseous  potion  down  the  throat  of  any 
Despoto-maniac  patient. 

+  Despou’sage.  Obs.  [f.  Despouse  v.+  -age: 
cf.  espousage ,  spottsage.  ]  Betrothal ;  espousal. 

<11587  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1596)  103/2  Ethelbert  King  of  the 
Eastangles.  .went,  .to  King  Offa  for  despousage  of  Athilrid 
his  daughter. 

+  Despou  se,  »•  Obs.  [ad.  L.  desponsare  to 
betroth  (see  Desponsate),  on  the  model  of  spouse 
OF.  esposer L.  sponsarei]  trans.  To  promise 
in  marriage,  to  betroth  ;  to  give  or  take  in  marriage, 
to  marry;  =  Espouse  v.  1,  2.  Also  Jig. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  203  Ly  wi[>  me,  for  to 
day  pow  despousedest  and  weddest  me.  c  1440  Capgrave 
Life  St.  Kath.  111.  1028  She  desireth  }?at  }?ou  shalt  now 
wyth  a  ryng  Despouse  hir  to  thi-self  for  euere-more.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  187,  I  haue  despoused  you  to 
a  noble  man.  1543  Necess.  Doctr.  in  Formul.  Faith  B  iij, 
A  virgin,  which  was  despoused  or  ensured  to  a  man,  whose 
name  was  Joseph.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  1  Macc.  x.  56  Meete 
me  at  Ptolemais,  that. . I  may  despouse  her  to  thee. 
fig.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  Whan  he  de¬ 
spoused  theyr  soules  in  fayth  &  ledde  them  in  hope  out  of 
Egypt. 

Hence  Despou’sed  ppl.  a.,  Despoirsing  vbl.  Pb.\ 
also  Despouser,  one  who  gives  in  marriage. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Song.  Sol.  iii.  u  In  the  day  of  his 
despousing.  1635  Heywood  Hierarch,  v.  308  Chastitie  the 
Contract,  Vertue  the  Despouser. 

Despoyl(e,  -poyly,  -puile,  obs.  ff.  Despoil. 
Despraise,  Despread,  Desprise  :  see  Dis-. 
Despumate,  ppl .  a.  [ad.  L.  despumdt-us  pa. 
pple.  of  despiimare :  see  next.] 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Despumate,  freed  from  froth  and  im¬ 
purities  ;  clarified  ;  purified. 

Despumate  (d/spiz/’meh,  de’spittmrit),  v.  [f. 
L.  despumdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  despiimare  to  skim,  f. 
De-  I.  2  +  spiima  foam,  froth,  scum,  spumdre  to 
froth.] 

1.  trans.  To  skim  ;  to  free  (a  liquid)  of  the  scum, 
froth,  or  other  impure  part ;  to  clarify  by  removing 
the  scum. 

1641  French  Distill,  iv.  (1651)  95  Take  of  Honey  well 
despumated  as  much  as  you  please.  1718  Quincy  Compl. 
Disp.  34  The  Honey  is  order’d  to  be  clarify’d  or  despu¬ 
mated.  1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  112  Used  among  the 
French  to  despumate  and  granulate  their  sugars.  1757 
Walker  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  128  When  it  was  despumated, 
a  new  cremor  always  succeeded. 

2.  intr.  (for  reji.')  To  throw  off  its  froth  or  scum; 
to  become  clarified  by  this  process. 

1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  304  (L.)  That  discharge  .  .will 
help  it  the  sooner  and  faster  to  despumate  and  purify.  1883 
in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

3.  trans .  To  throw  off  as  froth. 

1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  360  (L.)  They  were  thrown 
off  and  despumated  upon  the  larger  emunctory  and  open 
glands. 

Hence  Despumated  ppl.  a. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  Min.  83  The  sanies  of  it  rosted, 
with  despumated  Honey,  helps  the  Glaucoma.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. ,  Despumated  honey. 

Despuma'tion.  [ad.  L.  despiimatidn-em ,  n. 
of  action  from  despiimare  :  see  prec.  In  F.  despu - 
mation  (1616  in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  The  removal  of  froth  or  scum  from  a  liquid  ; 
the  condition  of  being  freed  from  scum;  clari¬ 
fication. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  27o>Despumation 
is  when  spume  or  froth  floating  on  the  top,  is  taken  away 
with  a  spoon,  feather,  or  by  eolation.  1710  T.  Fuller 
Pharm.  Extemp.  215  Honey,  .boil’d  to  a  perfect  Despuma- 
tion.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  The  expulsion  of  impure  matter  from  the  fluids 
of  the  body  ;  the  matter  thus  despumated. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  164  By  . .  Despumation 
I  would  have  nothing  else  understood,  than  the  Expulsion 
or  Separation  of  the  febrile  matter  now  brought  under  and 
as  it  were  conquered.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  n.  v.  §  8 
(1734)  164  The.  .Glands  become  loaded  with  the  Despuma¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Habit.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xxvi, 
The  fluids  of  the  body  appear  to  possess  a  power  of  separat¬ 
ing  and  expelling  any  noxious  substance  which  may  have 
mixed  itself  with  them.  This  they  do,  in  eruptive  fevers,  by 
a  kind  of  despumation,  as  Sydenham  calls  it.  1802  Beddoes 
Hygeia  viii.  158. 
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3.  pi.  Skimmings,  scum,  froth,  foam. 

1669  Addr.  Yng.  Gentry  Eng.  51  Here  you  see  another 
Cytherea  born  cut  of  the  despumations  of  our  seas  of  wine. 

+  Despume  (dispi^m),  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  despit- 
mdre  (see  Despumate),  or  a.  F.  despwner  (16th  c.).] 

1.  trans.  To  skim  ;  to  clear  of  froth  or  scum. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cimrg.  90  Of  hony  despumed  [v.  r.  di- 
spumed]  oz.  iiij.  c  1553  in  Hartlib  Legacy  (1655)  232  Take 
your  Alewort.  .and  into  it  put  of  good  Honey  despumed.  .a 
pound  and  a  half.  1623  Cockeram,  Despume,  to  take  vp 
the  scum  of  a  thing.  1655  in  Hartlib  Ref.  Comimv.  Bees  36 
Let  the  tryall  be  made  with  about  a  gallon  of  Honey,  de¬ 
spume  it.  1743  Lond.  $  Country  Bre7u.  11.  (ed.  2)  146  Salting 
the  Water,  and  despuming  as  fast  as  it  appears. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  liquid  :  To  cast  up  a  scum  or  froth. 
1613  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Despume ,  fome,  or 

cast  vp  a  scumme. 

Hence  Despumed  ppl.  a. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxn.  xxiv,  Made  . .  of  despumed  and 
clarified  hony. 

Despute,  obs.  var.  of  Dispute. 

Despyne  in  porke  despyne  :  see  Porcupine. 
Desquamate  (de’skwam^'t),  v.  [f.  L.  desqnd - 
mat-,  ppl.  stem  of  desqudmdre  (trans.)  to  remove  the 
scales  from,  to  scale,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  squama  scale  (of 
a  fish,  reptile,  etc.).] 

+  1.  trans.  To  take  the  scales  off,  clear  from 
scales,  peelings,  or  loose  cuticle ;  to  scale,  peel. 

1740  Dyche  &  Pardon  Desquamate ,  to  scrape  off  the  fins 
from  fish ;  and  in  Surgery ,  to  scale  off  the  corrupt  or  shat¬ 
tered  part  of  bones. 

2.  intr.  To  come  off  in  the  form  of  scales;  to 
scale  off,  exfoliate,  1  peel  \ 

1828  Combe  Const.  Man  iii.  (1835)  99  As  anatomists  call  it, 
desquamating  ;  by  which  they  mean,  that  the  cuticle . .  comes 
off  in  squamae  or  scales.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I. 
53  The  cuticle  always  desquamates. 

Hence  Desquamated  ppl.  a.,  scaled  off;  freed 
from  scales  or  cuticle,  peeled. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Desquamated ,  scaled,  having  the 
Scales  taken  off.  1845-6  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim. 
Chem.  II.  107  Piutti  removed  all  the  desquamated  cuticle. 
1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Barys  Phaner.  556  They  traverse 
and  support  each  desquamated  zone  surrounding  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  stem. 

Desquamation  (deskwam^-Jbn).  [noun  of 
action  from  prec.  :  see  -ation.  (In  French,  in 
Diet.  Trevoux,  1752).] 

1.  The  removal  of  scales  or  of  any  scaly  crust. 

1721  Bailey,  Desquamation  (in  Surgery)  is  a  scaling  of 

foul  bones.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Desquamation ,  the 
act  of  slaking  or  scaling  carious  Bones.  1755  in  Johnson. 

2.  A  coming  off  in  scales  or  scaly  patches ;  esp. 
that  of  the  epidermis,  as  the  result  of  certain 
diseases ;  exfoliation,  £  peeling  \ 

1725  Huxham  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  389  The  De- 
squammation  was  very  slow,  the  black  Crusts  adhering 
several  Days.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  105  Obsti¬ 
nate  cases  of  dry  desquamations.  1813  J.  Thomson  Led. 
Inf  am.  147  Exfoliation  or  desquamation  of  the  internal 
membrane.  1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xxxix.  540 
Granite  is  so  prone  to  desquamation,  that  nearly  all  granitic 
chains  are  topped  with  rounded  masses,  which,  though 
really  in  situ,  have  often  the  appearance  of  being  bowlders. 
1880  Beale  Slight  Ailm.  28  The  desquamation  and  falling 
off  of  a  good  deal  of  epithelium.  1888  Times  14  Apr.  11 
Another  child,  .was  in  the  stage  of  desquamation. 

attrib.  1883  Quain  Did.  Med.  s.  v.  Scarlet  Fever,  The 
desquamation-period  . .  is  also  spoken  of  as  occupying  the 
second  week. 

3.  That  which  is  cast  off  in  scales. 

1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Aposirmata  Phisitions  call  De¬ 
squamations.  1755  Johnson,  Rust,  the  red  desquamation 
of  old  iron. 

Desqua’mative  (diskwse’mativ),  a.  [f.  L. 
desquamat-  (see  above)  +  -IVE.]  Tending  to  or 
characterized  by  desquamation,  as  in  desquamative 
nephritis,  pneumonia,  etc. 

1847  Dr.  G.  Johnson  in  Mcdico-Chimrg.  Trans.  XXX. 
170  To  the  form  of  renal  disease  here  described  as  occurring 
in  connection  with  scarlatina  I  propose  to  give  the  name  of 
acute  desquamative  nephritis.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen. 
Pathol.  285  Cheesy  pneumonia . .  proceeds  . .  from  true  de¬ 
squamative  pneumonia. 

Desqua-matory,  a.  &  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ory.] 
A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  desquamation. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey  s  C hiring,  x.  v.  (1678)  231  This 
shall  be  done  with  a  scaling  or  Desquamatory  Trepan. 
1837  Plumbe  Dis.  Skin  (L.),  The  desquamatory  stage  now 
begins. 

33.  sb.  A  desquamatory  trepan. 

1668  R.  L’Estrange  Pis.  Quev.  (1708)  28  In  the  tail  of 
these,  came  the  Surgeons,  laden  with  Pincers,  Crane-bills, 
Catheters,  Desquamatories.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Desqua- 
matory,  an  old  form  of  trephine  for  removing  exfoliations 
from  bones. 

+  Desqua’me,  V.  Obs.~ 0  [ad.  L.  desquamd-re 
(see  Desquamate).]  trans.  =  Desquamate  i. 

1623  Cockeram,  Desquame ,  to  scale  a  fish.  1731  Bailey, 
Desquame,  to  take  off,  or  scrape  off  Scales. 

Desray,  obs.  form  of  Deray. 

+  Dess,  sb.1  Obs.  Also  desse.  [a.  OF.  deis, 
dais ,  Dais.]  1.  Obs.  form  of  Dais. 

2.  A  desk. 

1552  Huloet,  Desse  or  lectume  to  lay  a  boke  on,  ambonus. 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  50  A  bevie  of  fayre  damzels 
. .  Wayting  when  as  the  Antheme  should  be  sung  on  hye. 
The  first  of  them  did  seeme  of  ryper  yeares  . .  And  next  to 
her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse,  Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes 


DESSERT. 

from  ground  upreare,  Ne  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her 
desse. 

Dess  (des),  sb .2  Sc.  and  north .  dial.  Also  dass. 
[Of  doubtful  origin :  cf.  Icel.  des  in  hcy-dcs  hay¬ 
rick  ;  but  the  sense  ‘  layer  *  suggests  that  the  word 
is  identical  with  prec.  (OF.  deisy  dais  raised  plat¬ 
form  or  floor.)] 

1.  A  stratum,  a  layer. 

1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words  130  First  they  take  the  mine 
picked  from  the  Desse  or  Rock.  1795  Statist.  Acc.  Stir¬ 
lings.  XV.  327  (Jam.)  Then  15  strata  of  muirstone  rise  above 
each  other  to  the  summit  of  the  Fells  . .  in  the  face  of  the 
braes,  they  go  by  the  name  of  dasses  or  gerrocks.  1818  H ogg 
Broiunie  of  B.  II.  61  (Jam.)  They  soon  reached  a  little  dass 
in  the  middle  of  the  linn,  or  what  an  Englishman  would  call 
a  small  landing-place.  1876  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dess, 
a  layer  of  piled  substances ;  a  course  in  a  building.  ‘  Laid 
up  in  desses ',  laid  tier  upon  tier.  1891  Atkinson  Moorland 
Parish  55  He'd  getten  a  haill  dess  o’  shaffs  . .  and  was  rife 
for  another  dess. 

2.  (See  quots. ) 

1788  Marshall  Provincialisms  of  E.  Yorksh.  in  Rural 
Economy  (E.  D.  S.),  Dess ,  a  cut  of  hay.  1875  Lancash. 
Gloss.,  Dess  (Fylde  distr.),  a  pile,  applied  to  straw.  1878 
Cumbrld.  Gloss. ,  Dess,  a  pile,  a  heap  ;  a  truss  of  hay. 

Dess,  v.  north,  dial.  [f.  Dess  sb .2] 

1.  traits.  To  arrange  in  a  layer  or  layers ;  to 
pile  up  in  layers. 

1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  139  The  usuall  wayfor 
dessinge  of  strawe.  1674-91  Ray  A’.  C.  Words  20  Desse, 
to  lay  close  together:  to  desse  Wool,  Straw,  &c.  1787 

Grose  Prozi.  Gloss. ,  Desse, .  .in  Cumb.,  to  put  in  order.  1788 
Marshall  Provincialisms  of  E.  Yorksh.,  Dess  up,  to  pile 
up  neatly.  1851  Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Dess ,  to  lay  carefully 
together.  1855  Robinson  Whilby  Gloss.,  Dess' d  up,  piled  up. 

2.  To  cut  (a  section  of  hay)  from  a  stack. 

1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.  1847-78  in  Halliwell. 

o.  intr.  To  work  in  a  stratum  or  strata ;  to  hew  out 
particular  strata  or  layers  from  the  face  of  a 
cliff. 

1876  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  *  They’re  dessing  for  jet 
i.  e.  hacking  it  out  of  the  layers  or  desses,  when  it  occurs. . 
on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  1882  Good  Cheer  61  You  knew  he 
was  getting  jet,  dessing  in  Helabeck  Bight  yonder. 

De*ssably,  adv.  north,  dial.  [Cf.  Dessantly.] 

1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words,  Dcssably,  constantly.  1855 
Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dessably,  orderly  in  point  of 
arrangement. 

Dessait,  -ate,  -ayte,  obs.  ff.  Deceit. 

+  De’ssantly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [Etymol.  un¬ 
certain  ;  cf.  Dess  v.,  Dessely.]  Continuously. 

c  1400  Beryn  790  In  whose  tyme  sikirlich,  fe  vii.  sagis 
were  In  Rome  dwelling  dessantly.  Ibid.  1563  Fforthre  dayis 
dessantly  \>e  derknes  a-mong  hem  was. 

Dessaue,  -ayfe,  -ayue,  obs.  ff.  Deceive. 

Dessayse,  -seize,  obs.  ff.  Disease,  Disseize. 

Desse,  var.  of  Dess  sb.1 

Dessece,  -eit,  obs.  ff.  Decease,  Deceit. 
t  Dessely,  adv.  Obs.  Also -lie, -li.  [Cf.  Dess 
zl,  Dessably.]  Continuously. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1x406  (Cott.)  Did  Jam  in  a  montain  dern 
Desselic  to  wait  ]>e  stern.  Ibid.  17719  (Cott.)  Desseli  to  god 

Jiraiand,  Wit  sacrifijs  and  wit  offrand.  Ibid.  19033  (Cott.) 
>ai . .  desseli  bath  late  and  are  War  tentand  to  pe  apostels 
are.  Ibid.  26881  (Cott.)  Als  if  he  desseli  did  ill. 

Dessende,  -ente,  obs.  ff.  Descend,  Descent. 
Dessert  (dezs’-it).  Also  7-8  desert,  8  des-, 
disart.  [a.  F.  dessert  (Estienne  1 539)  ‘  removal  of 
the  dishes,  dessert  ’,  f.  desservir  to  remove  what  has 
been  served,  to  clear  (the  table),  f.  des-,  L.  dis-  + 
servir  to  serve.] 

1.  A  course  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  etc.  served  after 
a  dinner  or  supper ;  ‘  the  last  course  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment’  (J.). 

1600  W.  Vaughan -DiVrzA  Health  (1633)  11.  ix.  54  Such  eating, 
which  the  French  call  desert,  is  unnaturall.  1666  Pepys  Diary 
12  July,  The  dessert  coming,  with  roses  upon  it,  theDuchesse 
hid  him  try.  1708  W.  King  Cookery  261  ’Tis  the  dessert 
that  graces  all  the  feast.  1739  R.  Bull  tr.  Dedekindus' 
Grobianus  96  If  the  Guests  may  pocket  the  Desart.  1834 
Lytton  Pompeii  IV.  iii,  The  dessert  or  last  course  was  already 
on  the  table.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract. _  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
II.  69  The  Medlar . .  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay  is 
employed  for  the  dessert.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
696  Pleasant  kinds  of  dessert,  with  which  we  amuse  ourselves 
after  dinner. 

b.  ‘  In  the  United  States  often  used  to  include 
pies,  puddings,  and  other  sweet  dishes’  (Cent.  Did.). 

1 84 8 --6 o  in  Bartlett  Diet.  A  mer.  1887  Scribner's  Mag. 
(Farmer),  The  pastry-cook  [in  Paris]  is  very  useful.  He 
supplies,  .such  dessert  (I  use  the  word  in  the  American 
sense)  as  an  ordinary  cook  could  not  be  expected  to  make. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Dessert-knife,  -plate, 
-spoon,  etc.,  those  used  for  the  dessert ;  a  dessert¬ 
spoon  is  intermediate  in  size  between  a  table-spoon 
and  a  tea-spoon ;  dessert-service,  the  dishes, 
plates,  and  other  requisites  used  in  serving 
dessert. 

1773  Douglass  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  294  It  is  a  common 
desert  wine,  i860  All  Year  Round  No.  40.  564  An  eye  as 
large  as  a  dessert-plate.  1861  Delamer  Kitch.  Gard.  144 
Dessert  apples  and  kitchen  apples  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 
1870  Ramsay  Remitu  vi.  (ed.  18)  203  The  servant . .  put  down 
..  a  dessert-spoon.  1875  Pam.  Herald  13  Nov.  30/2  Take 
. .  one  dessertspoonful  of  allspice. 

Desseyse,  -eyt,  -eyue,  obs.  ff.  Decease,  De¬ 
ceit,  Deceive. 
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||  Dessiatine,  desyatin  (de-syatm).  Also 
dessatine,  desaetine,  dessjaetine.  [ad.  Russ. 
ftecHTH'Ha  desyatina  lit.  ‘  tenth,  tithe’.]  A  Russian 
superficial  measure  of  2400  sq.  sazhens. 

1799  W.  Tooke  View  Russian  Emp.  II.  345  A  desaetine 
and  a  half  of  land  was  bought,  with  the  boors  upon  it.  1814 
W.  Brown  Hist.  Propag.  Chr.  II.  542  A  dessatine  contains 
117,600  English  sq.  feet.  1889  tr.  Tolstoi's  Anna  Karenina 
166  Instead  of  sowing  down  twenty-four  desyatins,  they 
had  only  planted  six.  1892  Times  3  Mar.  3/3  Some  15,761 
dessiatines  of  grain-growing  land,  or  . .  over  40,000  acres. 
(A  ‘  dessiatine  *  being  about  2 $  acres.) 

Destai'n,  v.  Archaic  variant  of  Distain. 

Destance,  obs.  f.  Distance,  variance,  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Destane,  -anye,  -ayne,  obs.  ff.  Destine, 
Destiny. 

+  Desta  te,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  State  sb.] 
trans.  To  divest  of  state  or  grandeur. 

16..  T.  Adams  Wks.  (1861)  I.  430  (D.) The  king  of  eternal 
glory,  to  the  world's  eye  destating  himself. .  was  cast  down 
for  us  that  we  might  rise  up  by  him. 

Deste,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Dash  v. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2396  Ouer  fe  bregge  he  deste. 

Destemper,  obs.  form  of  Distemper. 

Desten(e,  -nie,  obs.  ff.  Destine,  Destiny. 

t  De'Ster.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  destre  right  hand 
L.  dextrai]  The  right  hand. 

a  1300  Body  y  Soul  35  (Matz.)  Thi  proude  palefreys  and  thi 
stedes  that  thou;  haddest  in  dester  [OF.  en  destre ]  leddes. 

+  Desternute,  v.  Obs.  rare— °.  [f.  I,,  de.  De- 

I.  3  +  stemuere,  sternal-,  or  sterna  tare,  to  sneeze.] 
So  Destermrtament. 

1623  Cockeram  it,  To  sneeze,  Desternute.  A  sneezing, 
Destemutament. 

f  Deste’rt,  v.  Obs.  rare~a.  [cf.  L.  destertere  to 
cease  snoring.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Destcrting,  snorting. 

Destestable,  obs.  var.  of  Detestable. 

Desteyne,  -nye,  obs.  ff.  Distain,  Destine, 
Destiny. 

tDe'Sticate,  u.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  destiedre  to  squeak  as  a  shrew-mouse.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Desticate.  to  cry  like  a  rat. 

Hence  Destica'tion,  (rare)  squeaking. 

1820  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  119  It  was  the  destication  of 
a  mouse,  who.  .had  got  himself  an  unwelcome  visitor  in  the 
cage  of  my  favourite  magpye. 

Destill,  -ation,  obs.  ff.  Distil,  Distillation. 

+  Destin,  destine,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  F.  destin 
masc.  =  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  destine,  or  OF.  destine  fem. 
destiny,  f.  destiner  to  Destine.]  =  Destiny  sb. 

1575  Churchyard  Chippes  (1817)  211  Makes  an  ende, 
as  destine  hath  assignde.  1590  T.  Watson  Death  Sir  F. 
Walsingham ,  Poems  (Arb.)  151  By  Destins  fatall  knife  Sweet 
Melibceus  is  depriu’d  of  life.  1599  Marston  See.  Vill.  it. 
viii.  211  The  Destin’s  adamantine  band.  1616  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  Song  Poems  14  This  hold  to  brave  the  skies  the 
Destines  framed.  —  Statue  of  Adonis,  She  sighed,  and 
said  :  ‘  What  power  breaks  Destine’s  law?’ 

t  De'stinable,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  destinable 
fatal,  f.  destiner  to  Destine  :  see  -able. 

(Occurs  once  in  MSS.  of  Chaucer’s  Boethius ,  but  in  16th 
c.  edd.  is  substituted  five  times  for  Destinal  of  the  MS.)] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  fixed  by  destiny ;  fated,  fatal. 
1 1 ence  D  e  •  stinably  adv.  (in  printed  edd . o  f  Chaucer) . 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  (Skeat)  1.  251  He  chaseth 
out  al  yvel  fro  the  boundes  of  his  comunalitee  by  the  order 
of  necessitee  destinable.  1530  Palsgr.  310/1  Destynable, 
apoynted  to  be  ones  destenye,  destmable.  1550-61  Chau¬ 
cer  s  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  219  b/2  (Sk.  1.  70)  The  destinable  [MS. 
destinal]  ordinaunce  is  wouen  and  accomplished.  Ibid. 
(Sk.  1.  56),  The  order  destinably  [MS.  destinal]  proceedethof 
the  simplicitie  of  purveighaunce. 

t  De'stinacy.  Obs.  [f.  L.  destinat-us,  desti- 
nat-io  :  see  -acy.]  Destination,  appointment. 

1490  Caxton  Etieydos  xix.  70  The  successyon  is  unto  hym 
due  of  ryghte  heredytalle  and  by  veraye  destynacy  after  my 
deth. 

tDe'stinal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Destin  sb.  or  F. 
destin  4-  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  according  to 
destiny  or  fate. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  (Skeat)  1.  80  They  sur- 
mounten  the  ordre  of  destinal  moevabletee.  Ibid.  v.  pr.  ii. 
4  Elies  I  wolde  witen  yif  that  the  destinal  cheyne  con- 
streineth  the  movinges  of  the  corages  of  men  ?  [And  three 
other  examples.] 

(In  the  16th  c.  printed  edd.  altered  to  Destinable.) 

DestinaTian.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Destine  v.,  after 
predeslinarian. ]  A  believer  in  destiny. 

*838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LII.  52  They  seem  to  be  desti- 
narians — to  have  a  dull  apprehension  that  everything  moves 
on  in  its  preordained  course. 

t  Destinate,  ppl.  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad. 
L.  destinat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  destinare  to  Destine.] 

1.  Fated,  ordained  ;  =  Destined  i.  a.  as  pple. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  692  So  was  me  destinate  [A  shin.  MS. 
destaned]  to.  dy.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxxii,  That 
northeren  winde  that  is  ever  ready  and  destynat  to  all  evel. 
1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  111.  315  They  are  destinate 
to  destruction.  c\ 611  Chapman  Iliad  xxiv.  468  The  Gods 
have  destinate  That  wretched  mortals  must  live  sad.  1634 
Habington  Caslara  (Arb.)  107  A  small  flye  By  a  fooles 
finger  destinate  to  dye. 
b.  as  adj. 

1605  Loud,  Prodigal  1.  i,  That  a  bad  conscience  may 
bring  him  to  his  destinate  repentance,  a  1659  Bp.  Morton 
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Episc.  Asserted 99  (T.)  Walo  Messalinus,  a  destinate  adver¬ 
sary  to  episcopacy. 

2.  Set  apart  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  ordained ; 
intended  ;  =  Destined  2.  a.  as  pa.  pple. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Sin-vey  1.  xi.  38  Dry  stony 
layers  are  destinate  to  white  Saxifrage,  Bugle,  Lauender. 
1671  F.  Phillips  Reg.  Necess.  199  Admitted  into  an  Inns  of 
Court,  heretofore  only  destinate  and  appropriate  to  the  sons 
of  Nobility. 

b.  as  adj. 

1583  Stanyhurst  A  ends  11.  (Arb.)  63  See  that  you  doe 
folow  youre  moothers  destinat  order.  <7x619  Fotherby 
Atheom.  1.  Pref.  (1622)  8  The  destinate  end,  and  scope  of 
this  worke.  1660  Gauden  God’s  Gt.  Demo?isir.  35  Wilful 
murther  and  destinate  villany. 

B.  sb.  That  which  is  destined ;  a  fated  or  ap¬ 
pointed  event,  etc. 

1675  R.  Burthogge  Causa  Dei  153  Destinates  are  said  to 
be  in  vain,  if  either  they  are  insufficiently,  or  not  at  all, 
referred  to  their  Ends. 

Destinate  (destinat),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  L. 
destinat-,  ppl.  stem  of  destinare  :  see  Destine  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  ordain,  appoint :  =  Destine®,  i. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xiii.  47  To  doo  sacrefyces  destynated 
vnto  the  noble  goddesse  Ceres.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Centric 
94  Vsurping  that  facultye  and  vocation  at  the  first  destinated 
as  peculiar  to  gentlemen.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  1. 
(1654)  7  You  are  destinated  to  fill  the  place  of  that  Cardinal. 
1712  Ld.  King  Primitive  CJmrch  11.  5  He  that  read  the 
Scriptures,  was  particularly  destinated  to  this  office,  c  1870 
J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Lev.  i.  4  Laying  the  hand  on  is  the 
solemn  act  of  designating  or  destinating  to  a  certain  purpose. 

4  b.  To  doom,  sentence  (to  a  punishment)  ;  to 
ordain  or  appoint  (a  punishment)  to  be  inflicted. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  v.  (1618)  21 1  Destinated  to  a  more 
slow,  but  to  a  greater  punishment.  161 1  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
viii.  i.  (1632)  393  Whom  the  Priest  by  casting  of  lots  had 
destinated  to  death.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovids  Met .  xiii.  (1626) 
269  [She]  Still  Queen-like,  destinates  his  punishment.  1652 
L.  S.  Feople' s  Liberty  x.  24  To  preserve  their  Bishop  Euse¬ 
bius  from  banishment,  to  which  Valens  their  Emperour  had 
destinated  him. 

2.  To  appoint  or  predetermine  in  the  way  of  fate 
or  of  a  divine  decree  ;  pass,  to  be  divinely  appointed 
or  fated ;  =  Destine  v.  2. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  i.  (R.)  That  name 
that  God.  .did  destinate  and  appoynt  vnto  hym,  before  the 
creation  of  the  worlde.  a  1617  Bayne  On  Ephes.  (1658)  156 
Christ  is  a  head  of  those  only  whom  God  hath  destinated  to 
convert.  1618  Bolton  Floras  iv.  i.  260  The  man . .  to  whom 
soveraignty  was  destinated  in  Sibylls  verses.  1651  Wittie 
Primrose’s  Pop.  Err.  11.  viii.  105  The  Turks  . .  doe  not 
regard  the  Pestilence,  because  they  thinke  that  God  hath 
destinated  to  every  one  his  manner  of  death. 

b.  To  determine  the  destiny  of. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  viii.  (1848)  91  It  is  love  which  mostly 
destinates  our  life. 

3.  To  devote  in  intention  to  a  particular  purpose 
or  use  ;  to  intend,  design,  allot ;  =  Destine  v.  3. 

1555  Eden  Decades  157  Suche  as  they  destinate  to  eate 
they  geld.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  83  Decking  their  houses 
with  branches  of  cyprSsse :  a  tree  destinated  to  the  dead. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  hi.  xv,  We  that  are  bred  up 
in  learning,  and  destinated  by  our  parents  to  this  end.  1745 
tr.  ColnmellcCs  Husb.  11.  xviii,  Having  plowed  up.  .the  place 
we  have  destinated  for  a  meadow.  1826  Southey  Vind. 
Eccl.  Angl.  303  If  they  were  not  destinated  to  their  pro¬ 
fession  from  childhood. 

+  b.  pass.  To  be  designed  by  nature.  Obs. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  viii.  108  Nature  . .  prouided  for 
the  safe  conduict  of  this  Nerue,  since  to  the  midreif  it  was 
destinated.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  iii.  §  3  (1643)  53  The  night 
. .  is  destinated  or  appointed  for  quiet  and  sleep.  1660  tr. 
Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  1.  vi.  91  The  action  of  see¬ 
ing,  to  which  the  eye  is  destinated.  1691  Ray  Creation 
(1714)262  Birds,  .being  destinated  to  fly  among  the  branches 
of  trees.  1742  Loud.  Sp  Country  Brew.  1.  (ed.  4)  B,  Our 
Mother  Earth  . .  is  destinated  to  the  Service  of  Man  in  the 
Production  of  Vegetation. 

Hence  De*stinating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1633  Prynne  Histrio-Mastix  1.  ii.  (R.),  The  destinating, 
and  denoting  of  vnprofitable  . .  and  vnnecessary  inven¬ 
tions.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  130  To  depend  upon  the 
destinating  stars. 

Destinated  (de'stine'ted),  ppl.  a.  arch,  or  Obs. 

[f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED1.]  Appointed,  predetermined; 
destined,  fated  :  see  prec.  vb. 

1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph .,  Destinated ,  appointed. 
1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  216  The  destinated  corruption  of 
the  matter.  <71649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  Ill ,  j 
Wks.  (1711)  59  The  rendevouz  and  destinated  place  of  I 
meeting.  1688  Boyle  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  214 
That  this  . .  is  the  particular  destinated  use  of  such  a  thing. 

Destination  (destin,?1  jbn).  [ad.  L.  destina¬ 
tion- em,  n.  of  action  from  destinare  to  Destine  : 
cf.  F.  destination  (1 2-1 3th  c.)  perh.  the  immediate 
source,  It.  destinazione. ] 

1.  The  action  of  destining,  appointing,  foreordain¬ 
ing,  or  setting  apart  to  a  particular  use,  purpose, 
or  end ;  the  fact  of  being  destined.  (In  mod.  use 
influenced  by  sense  2.) 

1598  Florio,  Destinatione ,  destination.  1623  Cockeram, 
Destination ,  an  appointment.  1628  Spencer  Logick  208 
The  flesh  of  man  and  beasts  doe  differ  in  their  proper  being, 
and  Gods  destination.  1755  Young  Centaur  Wks.  1757 
IV.  1 14  It  is  said,  there  must  be  heresies.  .And  why?  There 
is.. no  fatal  necessity  for  them,  from  God’s  destination. 
1762  Kames  Elem.  Crit.  (1763)  I.  ii.  246  No  other  branch 
of  the  human  constitution  shows  more  visibly  our  destina¬ 
tion  for  society,  .than  appetite  for  fame.  1868  M.  Pattison 
Academ.  Org.  v.  120  That  the  destination  given  to  these 
endowments  by  their  founders  wqs  wise  and  politic. 


b.  transf.  The  end  or  purpose  for  which  a 
person  or  thing  is  destined  ;  in  quot.  1 749,  the  pro¬ 
fession  or  business  for  which  a  person  is  destined. 

<11656  Bp.  J.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  II.  258  Relative, 
I  say,  not  inherent  in  themselves  but  in  reference  to  their 
use,  and  destination.  1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  Il.ccvii.  293 
In  your  destination  you  will  have  frequent  occasions  to 
speak  in  public.  1755  Young  Centaur  ii.  Wks.  1757  IV. 
160  There  is  not  a  fly,  hut  has  had  infinite  wisdom  concern’d 
not  only  in  its  structure,  but  in  its  destination.  1795  Chris¬ 
tian  in  Blackstone’s  Comm.  (1809)  IV.  82  Sending  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  enemy  of  the  destinations  and  designs  of  this 
kingdom,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  their  operations  against 
us  . .  is  high  treason.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  xiii.  235 
A  destination  above  the  objects,  the  employments,  and  the 
abilities  of  this  world. 

2.  spec.  The  fact  of  being  destined  or  bound  for 
a  particular  place  ;  hence,  short  for  place  of  desti¬ 
nation ,  the  place  for  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
destined ;  the  intended  end  of  a  journey  or  course. 
(Now  the  usual  sense.) 

1787  Canning  Microcos7)i.  No.  *32  f  2  That  traveller  will 
arrive  sooner  at  his  place  of  destination.  1797  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  Italian  vi,  Anxiety  as  to  the  place  of  her  destination. 
<71813  Southey  Nelson  I.  199  (L.)  ‘It  [the  fleet]  has  as 
many  destinations  ’  he  [Nelson]  said  ‘as  there  were  coun¬ 
tries’.  1828  Webster,  s.v.,  The  ship  left  her  destination  ; 
hut  it  is  more  usual  to  say,  the  place  of  her  destination. 
1832  Ht.  Martineau  Irela7id  iii.  45  She.  .held  by  his  arm 
till  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  1885  Act  48-49  Viet. 
c.  60  §  20  Ships,  .whose  last  port  of  clearance  or  port  of  des¬ 
tination  is  in  any  such  possession.  1891  Leeds  Mercury  27 
May  5/1  [He]  has  at  length  arrived  at  his  destination. 

3.  Sc.  Law.  a.  The  nomination,  by  the  will  of 
the  proprietor,  of  successors  to  heritable  or  movable 
property  in  a  certain  order,  b.  The  series  of  heirs 
succeeding  to  such  property,  whether  by  will  or  by 
the  course  of  law. 

1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  130  Subjects  origi¬ 
nally  moveable  become  heritable  :  1.  By  the  proprietor's 
destination.  Thus,  a  jewel,  or  any  other  moveable  subject, 
may  be  provided  to  the  heir.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law 
Scot,  s.v.,  A  destination  ‘to  A.  and  his  heirs  of  line’,  carries 
the  property  to  the  heir  in  heritage,  exclusive  of  the  heir  of 
conquest  . .  A  destination  to  heirs-inale  excludes  females. 
1884  Law  Reports  9  App.  Cases  325  Destinations  in  favour 
of  such  third  persons,  .are  presumed  to  be  testamentary  and 
revocable. 

Destinator  (de'stin^tsi).  rare.  [a.  L.  desti¬ 
nator,  agent-n.  from  destinare  to  Destine.]  One 
who  destines ;  one  who  fixes  or  pronounces  a  des¬ 
tiny  ;  a  dealer  in  destinies. 

I579  J*  Jones  Preserv.  Bodie  4*  Soul  \.  xli.  94  Detestable 
Southsayers,  and  dissembling  destinators.  1610  Bp.  Webbe 
Posie  Spir.  Flowers ,  Time's  Creator  and  destinator. 

Destine  (de'stin),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  destayn(e, 
4-6  -ten,  5  -tan(e,  -teyne,  5-6  -tyne,  6  -tyng, 
6-  destine.  [a.  F.  destiner  (1 2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  destinare  to  make  fast  or  firm, 
establish,  destine,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  *stanare,  causal 
deriv.  of  stare  to  stand.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  ordain,  appoint  (formally  or  de¬ 
finitely).  Obs.  (or  merged  in  3.) 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  2673  It  was  desteynid  by  dome,  &  for 
due  holdyn  . .  Thay  affermyt  hit  fully.  1613  J.  Salkeld 
Treat.  Angels  80  [Angels]  destined  for  the  perpetuall  motion 
of  the  heavens.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  x.  105  His  ap¬ 
panage,  which  the  late  king  had  destined  him.  1881  Duk- 
i  1 K l  1  >  Don  Quix.  I.  xxv.  344  This  is  the  place,  O  ye 
heavens  !  which  I  destine  and  select  for  bewailing  the 
misfortune. 

2.  As  the  act  of  the  Deity,  Fate,  or  a  supernatural 
power  :  To  appoint  or  fix  beforehand,  to  predeter¬ 
mine  by  an  unalterable  decree  or  ordinance.  Now 
chiefly  in  pass. :  To  be  divinely  appointed  or  fated  ; 
often  in  weakened  sense,  expressing  little  more  than 
the  actual  issue  of  events  as  ascertained  by  subse¬ 
quent  experience,  without  any  definite  reference  to 
their  predetermination.  (Usually  with  inf.) 

c  1300  [see  Destining  below].  <7  1340  Hampole  Psalter 
lx  viii.  33  pe  boke  of  life  is  pe  knawynge  of  god,  in  \>e 
whilke  he  has  destaynd  all  goed  men  to  be  safe.  <7  1400- 
50  Alexander  518  A  barne  . .  pat  dri^tyn  after  pi  day  has 
destaned  to  regne.  c  1489  Caxton  So7ines  of  Ay7Jio7i  vii. 
176  Yf  god  destyneth  hym,  he  shall  Wynne  the  pryse. 
1583  G.  Bucke  C 077177 ie7id.  verses ,  Watson’s  Centurie  of 
Lone,  The  starr’s,  which  did  at  Petrarch’s  byrthday 
raigne,  Were  fixt  againe  at  thy  natiuity,  Destening  thee 
the  Thuscan’s  poesie.  <7x680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  13 
Since  the  World  . .  prevents  Our  best  and  worst  Experi¬ 
ments  ;  (As  if  th*  were  destin’d  to  miscarry),  1719  Young 
Revenge  iv.  i,  Lovers  destin’d  for  each  other.  1816  Wilson 
City  of  Plague  11.  ii.  95  Two  such  souls  Are  not  by  God 
destined  to  live  apart.  1856  Emerson  Eug.  Traits ,  Result 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  134  Their  [the  English]  speech  seems 
destined  to  he  the  universal  language  of  men.  1870  E. 
Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  213  He  was,  however,  not 
destined  to  escape  so  easily.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii. 
§  1.  343  One  who  was  destined  to  eclipse  even  the  fame  of 
Colet  as  a  popular  preacher. 

b.  quasi  -wipers.  ( passive  or  active)  with  in¬ 
direct  obj.  and  infin.  (subject). 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  664  If  me  be  destaynede  to  dye  at 
Dryghtyns  wylle.  <71400-50  Alexander  602  So  was  me 
destaned  to  dye.  I bid.  4115  pat  oper  dai  f>e  desert  pam 
destaned  to  ride. 

3.  To  fix  or  set  apart  in  intention  for  a  particular 
purpose,  use,  end,  course  of  action,  etc.  ;  to  design, 
intend,  devote,  allot.  (Most  commonly  in  pass.) 


DESTINED. 


DESTITUTE. 


c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  408  Kyng 
Godyfer  dyd  destyng  hym  selfe  to  come  on  Gouernar  as 
fast  as  he  might ;  but  Hector  met  him  fyrst, and.  .ouerthrew 
him.  1541  R.  Copland  Galycn’s  Tcrapeutyke  2  H  ij  b, 
Hunny  must  be  medled  in  all  medicamentes  destined  & 
ordeyned  to  the  vlcere  of  the  Thorax.  1658  Evelyn  Fr. 
Gard.  (1675)  227  Some  of  these  beds  you  must  destine  to  be 
eaten  young  and  green.  1707  Curios,  in  Hush.  y  Gard.  31 
The  little  Hole  . .  towards  the  . .  Extremity  of  the  Bean,  is 
destin’d  for  the  Entrance  of . .  aqueous  Parts.  1718  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  C'tess  of  Bristol  10  Apr.,  The 
apartment  destined  for  Audiences.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
Ijtdia  III.  ii.  68  The  time  which  was  destined  for  re¬ 
assembling  the  parliament.  1822  Scott  Pirate  xxiii,  With 
how  little  security  man  can  reckon  upon  the  days  which  he 
destines  to  happiness.  1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858) 
II.  xiv.  302  The  ship  destined  to  transport  the  missionaries. 

4.  pass.  To  be  destined :  to  be  bound  ( for  a  par¬ 
ticular  place) :  see  Destined///,  a.  2  b. 

Hence  f  De'stining  vbl.  sb.  Obs. 
c  1300  K.  A  lis.  6867  Of  God  hit  was  thy  destenyng.  c  1440 
Gaw.  <$*  Col.  270  Dede  be  my  destenyng. 

Destine,  obs.  f.  Destin,  Destiny. 

Destined  (de-stind),///.  a.  ff.  prec.  vb.  +  -ed1.] 

1.  Appointed  or  fixed  by  fate,  or  by  a  divine  decree 
or  purpose;  foreordained,  predetermined,  fated. 
(Now  often  in  weakened  sense  =  ‘  that  is  (or  was) 
to  be  ’ ;  cf.  prec.  2.) 

•597  Shaks.  J .over's  Comfil.  156  But  ah,  who  ever  shunn’d 
by  precedent  The  destined  ill  she  must  herself  assay? 
1637  Milton  Lycidas  20  So  may  some  gentle  Muse  With 
lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn.  1697  Drvden  Virg. 
FEneid  i.  Before  he  won  the  Latian  realm,  and  built  the 
destin’d  town,  c  1703  Prior  Ode  Col.  G.  Villiers  92  The 
infernal  judge’s  dreadful  pow’r,  From  the  dark  urn  shall 
throw  thy  destin’d  hour.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxiv, 
A  destined  errant  knight  I  come,  Announced  by  prophet 
sooth  and  old.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  ASneid  m.  145  When 
this  burden  of  woe  to  its  destined  end  will  be  brought. 

+  b.  ‘  Devoted  ’,  doomed.  Obs. 
a  1721  Prior  (J.),  May  Heav’11  around  this  destin’d  head 
The  choicest  of  its  curses  shed. 

2.  Fixed  in  human  intention  ;  intended,  designed : 
cf.  prec.  3. 

1661  Bramhall  pust  Vind.  iv.  87  Their  long  destined 
roject.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  58  y  1  To  restore  her  to 
er  destined  Husband.  1754  Dodsley  Agric.  in.  (R.),  To 
reach  the  destin’d  goal. 

b.  spec.  Fixed  or  appointed  to  go  to  a  particular 
destination  ;  =  Bound///,  a.1  2. 

c  1 790  Wi clock  Voy.  20  [They]  proceed  to  whatever  ship 
they  are  destined.  1853  Phillips  Rivers  Yorksh.  ix.  239 
The  troops  destined  for  Britain,  usually  marched  through 
Gaul.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Apr.  13/2  There  were  some 
railway  phrases  then  [1838-9]  introduced  . .  You  were  asked 
the  place  to  which  you  were  ‘destined’,  the  place  itself 
being  your  ‘  destination  ’. 

Destinee  (dentin/-),  nonce-wd.  [see  -ee.]  The 
person  for  whom  something  (as  a  message,  etc.)  is 
destined. 

1881  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  472  1  Meet  me  at  half-past  seven  ’ 
often  reaches  the  destinee  as  ‘  Meet  me  at  half-past  eleven’. 

Destinee,  destinie,  obs.  forms  of  Destiny. 
Destinezite  (destin<Tzait).  Min.  [Named 
1881  after  M.  Destinez :  see  -ite.]  A  phosphate 
of  iron,  a  variety  of  diadochite,  from  Vise  in 
Belgium. 

1882  Dana  Min.  App.  iii.  36. 

Destinist  (de'stinist).  rare.  [f.  Destiny  + 
-1ST.]  A  believer  in  destiny,  a  fatalist.  So  De's- 
tinism,  belief  in  destiny,  fatalism.  (In  mod.  Diets.) 

1846  Worcester,  Destinist ,  a  believer  in  destiny ;  fatalist. 
Phren.  Jour. 

+  Destinour.  Obs.  [a.  AFr.  destinour,  OF. 
deslineor,  ad.  L.  destinator  Destinator.]  He 
who  destines  ;  the  Author  of  destiny. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  (E.E.T.S.),  Govt.  Lordsch.  6s  Men 
oghte  wyth  byse  prayers  bysek  J>e  heghe  destynour.  pat  he 
wille  oi’erwyse  ordeyne. 

Destiny  (de’stini),  sb.  Forms:  4  destine, 
-ene(d),  -ane(e,  4-5  destyne,  -ynie,  -any(e, 
4-6  destenie,  -enye,  4-7  -eny,  5  -inee,  -ynee, 
-eyne,  -enye,  -ayne,  disteyne,  -yne,  5-6  des- 
tyny,  -onie,  -onye,  6-7  destinie,  6-  destiny. 
[ME.,  a.  OF.  destinie  (12th  c.  in  Littre)  =  Pr.  desti- 
nada,  It.  destinata,  fem.  sb.  from  L.  pa.  pple.  des- 
tindtus ,  -a  :  see  -ade  suffix.] 

I.  As  a  fact  or  condition. 

1.  That  which  is  destined  or  fated  to  happen ; 
predetermined  events  collectively  ;  =Fate  sb.  3  a. 

1340-70  A  lisaunder  1026  Hee  shall  bee  doluen  and  ded 
as  destenie  falles.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  xiii.  134  And 
sua  ware  brokyn  Destyne.  ^1440  Promp.  Parv.  120  Des- 
teyne,  or  happe  . .  fatum .  1717  tr.  Leibnitz  in  Clarke  & 

Leibnitz  Collect.  Papers  v.  165  There  is  Fatum  Christia - 
num,  A  certain  destiny  of  every  thing,  regulated  by  the 
foreknowledge  and  providence  of  God.  1849  Whittier 
Voices  of  Freedom ,  Crisis  x,  This  day  we  fashion  Destiny, 
our  web  of  Fate  we  spin. 

f  b.  A  declaration  or  prognostication  of  what  is 
fated  to  happen.  Obs ,  rare. 

1602  Fulbecke  Pandectes  40  ./Eneas  commeth  into  Italie 
to  maintaine  warre  by  destinies,  and  oracles. 

2.  That  which  is  destined  to  happen  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  person,  country,  institution,  etc. ;  (one’s) 
appointed  lot  or  fortune  ;  what  one  is  destined  to 
do  or  suffer ;  =  Fate  sb .  3  b. 


^59 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  49  3»f  me  be  dy}t  a  destyne  due 
to  haue.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.’s  T.  250  If  so  be  my  destynee 
be  shapen  By  eterne  word  to  dyen  in  prisoun.  c  1450  Merlin 
582  On  monday  by  goode  distyne  we  shall  meve  alle  to  go 
towarde  Clarence.  1548  Hall  Chron.  91  The  common 
people  lamented  their  miserable  destiny.  1583  Stubbes 
Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  63  Oh,  I  was  borne  to  it,  it  was  my 
destonie.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  11.  ix.  83  The  ancient 
saying  . .  Hanging  and  willing  goes  by  destinie.  1605  — 
Macb.  iii.  v.  17  Thither  he  Will  come,  to  know  his  Destinie. 
1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1 677)  63  The  reward  and  destiny 
due  to  Traytors  overtakes  them.  1812  J.  Wilson  Isle  of 
Palms  11.  586  Sublimely  reconciled  To  meet  and  bear  her 
destiny.  1841  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  III.  viii, 
1 17  All  literary  people  die  overwrought;  it  is  the  destiny 
of  the  class. 

3.  In  weakened  sense  (cf.  Destine  v.  2) :  What 
in  the  course  of  events  will  become  or  has  become 
of  a  person  or  thing ;  ultimate  condition ;  =  Fate 
sb.  4.  (Also  in  pi. ;  cf.  fortunes .) 

1555  Eden  Decades  58  The  vnfortunate  destenie  of  Petrus 
de  Vmbria.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  272  Jacob 
was  murdered,  .and  Issuff  died  of  an  Imposthume.  Their 
Children  also  had  little  better  destiny.  1716  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Let.  to  Lady  X—  1  Oct.,  They  seem  worthy  of 
another  destiny.  1855  H.  Reed  Lect.  Eng.  Hist.  iv.  120 
That  battle  which  settled  the  destiny  of  Saxon  independence. 
1887  Bowen  Virg.  Hlneid  iii.  53  Troy’s  strength  broken, 
her  destinies  waning. 

II.  As  an  agency  or  agent. 

4.  The  power  or  agency  by  which,  according  to 
various  systems  of  philosophy  and  popular  belief, 
all  events,  or  certain  particular  events,  are  unalter¬ 
ably  predetermined;  supernatural  or  divine  pre¬ 
ordination  ;  overruling  or  invincible  necessity ;  = 
Fate  sb.  1.  (Often  personified  ;  see  also  5.) 

c  1340  Gaw.  Sp  Gr.  Knt.  1752  How  \?at  destine  schulde  J?at 
day  [dy^t]  his  wyrde.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  952  Dido> 
He  . .  sayleth  forth.  .Towarde  Ytayle,  as  wolde  destanee. 
^1530  More  Answ.  Frith  Wks.  839/2  Some  ascribing  all 
thyng  to  destyny  without  any  power  of  mannes  free  wyll 
at  all.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  19  It  seemed  that 
some  furious  destinie  lead  him  headlong  to  his  end.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  iii.  iii.  53  Three  men  of  sinne,  whom  destiny 
That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,  .the.  .Sea  Hath 
caus’d  to  belch  vp.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  58  Had  his 
powerful  Destiny  ordaind  Me  some  inferiour  Angel.  1791 
Cowper  Iliad xviii.  678  The  force  Of  ruthless  Destiny.  1866 
G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  i.  (1878)  1  That  destiny 
which  took  form  to  the  old  pagans  as  a  gray  mist  high 
above  the  heads  of  their  gods.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  Eclogue 
iv.  46  4  Ages  blest,  roll  onward  !  ’  the  Sisters  of  Destiny 
cried. 

•(•b.  With  possessive  pronoun:  The  power  or 
agency  held  to  predetermine  a  particular  person’s 
life  or  lot.  Obs. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  757  My  dere  destyne  Me  ches  to 
hys  make  al-pa3  vnmete.  c  1374  Chaucer  Anel.  -V  Arc.  339 
Thus  holdithe  me  my  destenye  a  wrechche.  a  1668  Denham 
(J.),  Had  thy  great  destiny  but  given  thee  skill  To  know,  as 
well  as  pow’r  to  act  her  will. 

5.  Mythol.  The  goddess  of  destiny ;  pi.  the  three 
goddesses  held,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
to  determine  the  course  of  human  life  ;  the  Fates  : 
see  Fate  sb.  2. 

14. .  Lat.  4-  Fug.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  573/35  Clolo,  on  of 
thre  shapsisterys  vel  shappystrys  [vel  djsstynyes].  1593 
Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  ii.  15  Seuen  faire  branches  ..  Some  .. 
dride  by  natures  course,  Some.. by  the  destinies  cut.  1623 
Lisle  Ailfric  on  O.  4-  N.  Test.  Ded.  27  So  charge  the 
Destinies  their  spindle  runne.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No. 
523  IP  7,  I  shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  an  hand 
in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have  been  slain 
in  the  late  war.  1814  Southey  Roderick  xxi.  345  We,  poor 
slaves,  .must  drag  The  Car  of  Destiny,  where’er  she  drives 
Inexorable  and  blind.  1857  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  I. 
125  The  adamantine  distaff  which  Destiny  holds. 

III.  attrib. 

1552  Huloet,  Desteny  readers  or  tellers,  Fatidici. 

+  De  stiny,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  to  /ate.) 
trails.  To  destine,  foreordain,  predetermine. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  in.  (1560)  298/1  If  in  that  manner  bee 
said,  God  toforne  have  destenied  both  badde  and  her  bad 
werkes.  1520  Caxton' s  Chron.  Eng.  11.  iob/i  That  lande  is 
destenyed  and  ordeyned  for  you  and  for  your  people.  1592 
Chettle  Kinde-harts  Dr.  (1841)  58  Hidden  treasure  is  by 
spirits  possest,  and  they  keepe  it  onely  for  them  to  whome 
it  is  destinied.  1652  J.  Wright  tr.  Camus'  Nature's  Para¬ 
dox  63  The  high  Providence  of  Heaven  . .  destinying  me  to 
misfortune. 

b.  To  devote  to  some  fate  by  imprecation. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  108  It  is  gret  perille  for 
fader  and  moder  to  curse  her  children  ne  forto  destenie  hem 
vnto  any  wicked  thinge. 

c.  To  divine  or  prognosticate  (what  is  destined 
to  happen).  (Cf.  prec.  x  b.) 

1548  Hooper  Declar.  Ten  Commandm.  iv,  Such  as  give 
faith  unto.. such  as  destinieth  what  shall  happen.. com- 
mitteth  idolatry. 

■|-  Destiny',  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  destyne, 
6  destany.  [a.  F.  destini,  pa.  pple.  of  destiner  to 
Destine.]  Destined. 

c  1474  Caxton  Troye  198  (Sommer  397)  Shewyng  hym  by 
certayne  signes  that  hit  was  destyne  that_  another  shold 
make  the  Cyte.  15T3  Douglas  ASneis  vii.  iii.  36.  All  haill, 
thou  ground  and  land,  quod  he  in  hy,  By  the  fatis  vnto  me 
destany. 

■j*  De'stitue,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Pa.  t.  destitut. 
[a.  F.  destiiuer  to  deprive  (of  something  sustain¬ 
ing),  ad.  L.  destitucre  :  see  next  and  cf.  Consti- 
tde.]  trans.  To  deprive.  (In  cjuot.  rejl.) 


c  1400  Destr.  Troy  y-2%  Soche  a  maiden  to  mar  fat  J,e  most 
louet.  .And  dawly  hir  distitut  [printed  - ur]  of  hir  dere  fader. 

t  Desti’tuent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  destituent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  destitucre  (see  next).]  Wanting,  lacking. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  n.  iii.  Rule  xi.  §  15  When 
any  condition,  .is  destituentor  wanting,  the  duty  it  self  falls. 

Destitute  (de’stitiwt),  a.  (and  sb.)  Also  5 
destitut,  -tuyt,  -tud,  distytute,  6  destytude, 
distitute.  [ad.  L.  destitut-us  abandoned,  forsaken, 
pa.  pple.  of  destitucre  to  forsake,  abandon,  desert, 
f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  statuere  to  set  up,  place.] 

+  1.  Abandoned,  forsaken,  deserted.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Rev.  xviii.  17  For  in  oon  hour  so  many 
richessis  ben  destitute  [Vulg.  destitutae  sunt].  1480  Cax¬ 
ton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxvi.  233  Long  large  and  wyde  clothes 
destytut  and  desert  from  al  old  honeste  and  good  vsage. 
1592  Nobody  <$•  Someb.  (1878)  350  Great  houses  long  since 
built  Lye  destitute  and  wast,  because  inhabited  by  Nobody. 
*593  Shaks.  Lucr.  441  Left  their  round  turrets  destitute 
and  pale. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Forsaken,  left  friendless  or  help¬ 
less,  forlorn.  (Blending  at  length  with  sense  3.) 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  757  If  devision,  and 
dissencion  of  their  friendes,  had  not  unarmed  them,  and  left 
them  destitute.  1530  Palsgr.  310/1  Destytut  forsaken, 
destitue .  1632  Sherwood,  To  leaue  destitute,  destituery 
abandonner  en  detresse .  1704  Cocker,  Destitute ,  left 
forsaken.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Destitute ,  deprived, 
bereaved,  forsaken,  forlorn.  1740  Dyche  &  Pardon,  Dcsti - 
iute ,  helpless,  forlorn,  forsaken  ;  in  want  and  misery.  1755 
Johnson,  Destitute.  .2.  Abject,  friendless. 

2.  F  a.  Deprived  or  bereft  of  (something  for¬ 
merly  possessed).  Obs .  b.  Devoid  of>  wanting  or 
entirely  lacking  in  (something  desirable). 

a.  1413  Pylg»  Sowle  iv.  xx.  (Caxton,  1483)  67  Thou  art  of 
comforte  desty  tuyt  I  see  And  so  am  I .  O  careful  now  ben  we. 
14..  Why  I  can't  be  a  Nun  97  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  140, 
I  am  alle  desolate,  And  of  gode  cownesayle  destitute.  1455 
Dk.  of  York  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  125  Ye  stande 
destitut  and  unpourveyed  of  a  Marshall  within  the  town  of 
Calyis.  1491-2  Plumpton  Corr.  102,  I  am  distytute  of 
money. 

b.  t  1500  Lancelot  1178  Shortly  to  conclud,  Our  folk  of 
help  had  ben  al  destitud.  1526-34  Tindale  Jas.  ii.  15  If 
a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  or  destitute  of  dayly  food. 
c  1540  Borde  The  boke  for  to  Lome  A  ij  b,  Not  destytude 
of  such  commodyties.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Pref., 
To  further  the  studies  of  them  who  . .  are  destitute  of  suffi¬ 
cient  masters.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  v.  i.  57  That  . .  we  may 
provision  have  Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want,  But 
weary  for  the  staleness.  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  (Cassell) 
208  If  you  were  not  destitute  of  an  honest  heart  you  could 
not  do  as  you  have  done.  1718  Freethinker  No.  27P2  The 
Age  we  live  in  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  Manly  refined 
Spirits.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  iv.  20 
A  species  of  fashionable  dialect,  devoid  of  sense,  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  . .  wit.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  518  A  barren 
waste  destitute  of  trees  and  verdure. 

+  c.  Bereft  of  power  to  do  something.  Obs.  rare. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  60  If  any  therefore  demand  which 
is  now  most  perfection  . .  I  am  not  destitute  to  say,  which  is 
most  perfection. 

3.  Bereft  of  resources,  resourceless,  ‘  in  want  and 
misery  ’ ;  now,  without  the  very  necessaries  of  life 
or  means  of  bare  subsistence,  in  absolute  want. 

The  16th  c.  quotations  from  the  Bible  have  perhaps  pro¬ 
perly  the  sense  ‘  forlorn  ’  (i  b) ;  but  they  appear  to  have  led 
the  way  to  the  modern  sense,  which  is  not  recognized  by 
Johnson,  and  is  only  approached  in  other  18th  c.  Diction¬ 
aries. 

[1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cii.  17  He  turneth  him  vnto  the 
prayer  of  the  poore  destitute  [1611  Lie  will  regard,  the 
prayer  of  the  destitute].  1539  Bible  (Greal)  I/eh.  xi.  37 
Other  . .  walked  vp  and  downe  in  shepes  skynnes,  and 
goates  skynnes,  beyng  destitute  [xu  i6ti,  other  versions  in 
need],  troubled,  and  vexed.]  1740  Dyche  &  Pardon  [see 
1  b],  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  455  Did  pity  of  their  sufferings 
.  .tempt  him  into  sin  For  their  support,  so  destitute.  1813 
Shelley  Q.  Mab  hi.  35  The  deep  curses  which  the  destitute 
Mutter  in  secret.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Life  in  IVilds  viii. 
101  He  had  left  his  companions  in  a  destitute  state.  1838 
Lytton  Alice  6,  I  was  then  so  poor  and  destitute.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  101  There  is  one  class  which  has 
enormous  wealth,  the  other  is  entirely  destitute.  Mod. 
Help  for  the  destitute  poor. 

transf.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  ii.  §  6.  109  These  ideas  look 
pitifully  naked  and  destitute. 

+  4.  Civil  Law.  Of  a  will :  Rendered  of  no  effect 
by  reason  of  the  refusal  or  incapacity  of  the  heirs 
therein  instituted  to  take  up  the  inheritance  [tesla- 
inentum  destitutum) ;  abandoned.  Obs. 

1774  Bp.  Hallifax  Anal.  Rom.  Law{  1795)58  If  a  Testator 
. .  had  given  freedom  to  slaves,  and  the  Testament  after¬ 
wards  became  destitute,  the  slaves  lost  their  freedom. 

B.  as  sb.  One  who  is  destitute,  without  friends, 
resources,  or  the  means  of  subsistence. 

1737  P.  St.  John  Senu.  224(R.)  O,  my  friends,  have  pity  on 
this  poor  destitute,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  her. 
1784  Unfort.  Sensibility  II.  12  Considering  them  as  two 
poor  destitutes.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resul.  in  Georgia  7 
Ask  the  thousands  of  ragged  destitutes. 

Destitute  (de’stitiwt),  v.  Now  rare.  Pa.  t. 
-ed ;  in  6  sometimes  destitute.  [Partly  f.  Des¬ 
titute  a.,  partly  taken  as  Eng.  repr.  of  L.  desti- 
lucre  (ppl.  stem  destitut-')  to  put  away  from  oneself, 
forsake,  abandon  :  see  prec.  adj.  Cf.  F.  destiiuer , 
ad.  L.  destitucre.) 

+  1.  trans.  To  forsake,  desert,  abandon,  leave  to 
neglect.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  514/1, 1  destytute,  I  forsake  or  leave  a  thyng 
or  persone,  je  destitue.  1550  Crowley  Way  to  Wealth  362 
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DESTITUTELY. 


DESTROY. 


Oppressed  on  the  one  side  and  destituted  on  the  other. 
1627  Bacon  Ess.,  Plantations  (Arb.)  534  It  is  the  sinfullest 
Thing  in  the  world,  to  forsake  or  destitute  a  Plantation, 
once  in  Forwardnesse.  1673  Lady's  Call.  11.  §  1  p  16.  62 
God,  who  permits  not  even  the  brutes  to  destitute  their 
young  ones. 

2.  To  deprive,  bereave,  divest  of  (anything  pos¬ 
sessed)  ;  to  render  destitute,  reduce  to  destitution. 

c  1540  Borde  The  boke  to  LerTte  A  ij  b,  Yf  he  be  destytuted  of 
any  of  the  pryncipalles.  1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  v.  (R.),  So  that 
the  chirches  and  ciuile  ministracion  be  not  destituted  lerned 
men  at  any  tyme.  c  1561  Veron  Free-will  44  b,  The  mercye 
of  God  whereof  they  be  al  together  destituted.  1605  Hieron 
Short  Dial.  61  That  which  desti[t]uteth  so  great  a  number 
of  whole  families.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  11  Let 
it  take  any  one  part,  and  destitute  it  of  heate  and  vitall 
spirits.  1820  Shelley  Let.  to  Godwin  7  Aug.,  I  have  given 
you  the  amount  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and  have  desti¬ 
tuted  myself,  .of  nearly  four  times  the  amount. 

3.  spec.  To  deprive  of  dignity  or  office;  to  depose. 
[mod.F.  destitner.') 

1653  Baxter  Cltr.  Concord  70  Where  are  the  Cardinals 
and  Bishops  communicating  with  one  excommunicated, 
instituted  by  one  destituted?  1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit. 

I.  131  Let  not  the  Patriarch  think  . .  to  destitute  or  depose 
me.  1889  B.  M.  Gardiner  in  Academy  16  Nov.  314/3  He 
was  destituted  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Commune. 

4.  To  leave  destitute  or  waste,  to  lay  waste. 

x593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  40  By  none  shall  the 

Sanctuary  be  defended,  but  those  that  wold  haue  none 
destitute  or  defloure  it  but  themselues.  1890  A.  Rimmer 
Sumnt.  Rambles  Manchester  p.  v,  He  would  have  thought 
that  his  country  had  been  overrun  by  foreign  foes  and 
destituted. 

+  5.  To  make  void,  frustrate,  defeat,  disappoint. 
c  1550  Bale  K.  Johan  (Camden)  100  Examples  we  have 
in  Brute,  In  Catilyne,  in  Cassius,  and  fayer  Absolon,  Whome 
of  their  purpose  God  alwayes  destytute.  1593  Nashe  Foure 
Lett.  Confiit.  42  If  you  haue  anie  new  infringement  to  desti¬ 
tute  the  inditement  of  forgerie  that  I  bring  against  you. 
^1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  ii.  §  1  (1622)  8  Lest  ..  he  be 
needlesly  offended,  when  his  expectation  is  destituted. 
Hence  Destituted///,  a .,  Destituting  vbl.  sb . 
1550  Veron  Godly  Saiyngs  (1846)  139  He  that  seeth  his 
brother  or  his  syster  naked  or  destituted  of  daylye  fode. 
1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Destitution  «$•  delaisse- 
menty  Destituting  or  disappointing.  1587  Fleming  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1027/2  This  monasterie  for  sundrie  yeares 
was  left  destituted.  1662  J.  Bargrave  Pope  Alex.  VII  ( 1867) 
95  He  was  a  destituted  young  lad,  out  of  all  conversation. 

Destitutely,  adv.  [f.  Destitute  a.  +  -ly 
In  a  destitute  condition. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  1  Tim.  v.  (R.),  She  beyng 
destitutely  lefte  withoute  comforte  of  husbande,  of  children . . 
of  all  the  worldes  solace. 

Destituteness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  destitute. 

1657  Gaule  Sapient.  Justif.  70  The  destituteness  and 
desperateness  of  the  Disease.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial. 

II.  vi.  (1713)  107  The  weakness  and  destituteness  of  the 
Infant.  1818  Bentham  Ch.  Eng.  19  Its  utter  destituteness 
of  all  warrant  from  Scripture.  1835  Greswell  Parables  1 1 . 
293  The  child,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  emblem 
of  weakness,  destituteness,  ignorance,  imperfection. 

Destitution  (destititt'Jsn).  [a.  F.  destitution 
(1316  in  Godef.  Suppl.),  ad.  L.  destitiition-em  for¬ 
saking,  abandoning,  n.  of  action  from  destituere 
(see  above)  ;  in  Romanic  usually  a  noun  of  con¬ 
dition.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  deserting  or  forsaking.  Ohs. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Destitution ,  a  leaving  or  for¬ 
saking.  1678  Phillips,  Destitution,  an  utter  forsaking  or 
deserting.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Destitution,  a  leaving,  or 
forsaking,  an  utter  abandoning ;  also,  a  being  left,  forsaken, 
etc. 

2.  Deprivation  of  office  ;  discharge ;  dismissal. 

1554  Act  1-2  Phil,  fi  M.  c.  8  §  33  The  Institutions  and 

Destitutions  of  and  in  Benefices  and  Promotions  Ecclesi¬ 
astical.  _  1644  H.  Leslie  Blessing  of  Judah  27  In  Law, 
Institution  and  Destitution  belong  both  to  one.  1683  Fitz- 
william  in  Lady  Russell's  Lett.  vii.  (1773)  8  Want  of  leisure 
occasioned  by  the  destitution  of  a  Curate  by  illness.  1864 
Trench  Parables  408  The  man  [the  unjust  steward]  not  so 
much  as  attempting  a  defence,  his  destitution  [ed.  1886 
dismissal]  follows. 

3.  a.  The  condition  of  being  abandoned  or  left 
helpless,  of  being  deprived  or  bereft  (of  anything), 
b.  The  condition  of  wanting  or  being  lacking  (of 
or  f  in  anything) ;  want. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  59  A  certeyne  woman . . 
was  smyte  with  a  Palsy  . .  And  yn  that  destitucyoun  of  her 
lymmys  duryd  nat  a  litill  tyme.  1594  Hooker  Feel.  Pol.  1. 
x.  (1611)  25  Destitution  in  these  [food  and  clothing]  is  such 
an  impediment.  1597  h  Payne  Royal  Exch.  12  Theire 
destitucion  of  zeale  to  Gods  glorie.  1684  Fitzwilliam  in 
Lady  Russell's  Lett.  xii.  (1773)  19  The  destitution  of  his 
teal  self,  will  . .  cause  a  stronger  sense  of  your  loss.  1727 
Bailey  vol.  II  [see  1].  ^1768  Sterne  Lett.  xci.  (R.),  Thy 
mother  and  thyself  at  a  distance  from  me.. what  can  com¬ 
pensate  for  such  a  destitution  ?  1790-1810  Combe  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks  (1817)  IV.  242  A  destitution  of  all  principle, 
honour,  sentiment,  and  feeling.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  <$•  Is. 
(1846)  I.  vii.  336  This,  .does  not  necessarily  imply  any  desti¬ 
tution  of  just  moral  perceptions.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp. 
xv.  (1856)  116  That  ..destitution  of  points  of  comparison, 
which  make[s]  the  pyramids  so  deceptive. 

4.  spec .  The  condition  of  being  destitute  of  re¬ 
sources  ;  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  They,  .are  not  left  in  so  great  destitu¬ 
tion,  that  justly  any  man  should  think  the  ordinary  means 
of  eternal  life  taken  from  them.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps. 
xxv.  17  Paraphr.  142  My  anxieties  and  destitutions  daily 
increase.  1775  Ash,  Destitution ,  want,  poverty.  1849 
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Cobden  Speeches  33  Left  in  a  state  of  destitution.  1863 
Mary  Howitt  F.  Bremer  s  Greece  II.  xiv.  108  The  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Thessaly  would  be  reduced  to  destitution. 
1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  62  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  as 
the  only  means  of  escaping  destitution. 

Destonie,  -nye,  obs.  forms  of  Destiny. 
Destorb,  destourb,  obs.  forms  of  Disturb. 

!!  Destour,  dastur  (destuou).  Also  7  dis- 
tore(e,  distoore,  destoor,  dustoor.  [Pers. 

dastur ,  prime  minister,  vizier  Pahlavi 

dastobar ,  prime  minister,  councillor  of  state,  high 
priest  of  the  Parsees.]  A  chief  priest  of  the  Parsees. 

1630  Lord  Banians  S-  Persees  viii.  (Yule),  Their  Distoree 
or  high  priest.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  55  The 
Distoore  or  Pope,  has  thirteen  [precepts].  1696  Ovington 
Voy.  Surat  376  (Yule)  The  highest  Priest  of  the  Persies  is 
called  Destoor,  their  ordinary  Priests  Daroos  or  H nrhoods. 
1776  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  (1836)  VIII.  81  If  the  destour  be 
satisfied,  your  soul  will  escape  hell.  1777  J.  Richardson 
Dissert.  East.  Nations  10  The  wretched  rhymes  of  a  modern 
Parsi  Destour.  1809  M.  Graham  Jrnl.  (1812I  (Yule),  The 
Dustoor  is  the  chief  priest  of  his  sect  in  Bombay.  i86z  M. 
Haug  Ess.  Sacr.  Lang.  Parsees  52  The  Dustoors,  as  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  Parsee  community,  should  take  a 
chief  part  in  it.  1878  —  Relig.  of  Parsees  (ed.  z(  17  He 
bribed  one  of  the  most  learned  Dasturs,  Dastur  Darab,  at 
Surat  to  procure  him  manuscripts  and  to  instruct  him  in  the 
Avesta  and  Pahlavi  languages. 

Destourn,  obs.  form  of  Disturn  v. 

Destrain,  -ayn,  -ein,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Distrain  v. 
Destraught,  obs.  f.  Distraught  pa.  pple.,  dis¬ 
tracted. 

+  Destrayt.  Obs.  Also  -te,  -tte.  [a.  OF. 
destreit  {-ait,  -oit),  mod.F.  detroit  ‘  a  strait,  a 
narrow  place  or  passage,  a  defile,  a  confined  place  ’ 
late  pop.  L.  district-tun ,  from  districtus  tight, 
strict,  severe,  pa.  pple.  of  distringere  to  Distrain  : 
cf.  District.]  A  narrow  pass  or  defile. 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  clxv.  244  The  day  after  passed  they 
by  a  moche  sharp  &  aspre  way,  &  after  descended  by  a 
destrayt  in  to  a  playne.  c  1500  Melusine  lvii.  336  On  the 
morne  he  passed  the  destraytte  &  mounted  the  mountaynes. 

t  Destre'che,  w.  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  [app.  irreg.  f. 
De-  pref.  +  Stretch  v.  :  perh.  after  strop,  destroy, 
strain,  destrain,  etc.]  intr.  To  stretch  out,  extend. 

c  1475  IIow  wyse  man  taught  Sone  30  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  53 
Als  ferre  as  mesure  wyll  destreche. 

Destrer,  de'strier  (de-stroi,  -iar,  destrDu). 
arch.  Also  4-5  destrere,  5  deistrere,  dextrer(e, 
(9  dexter,  9  dextrier,  destriere).  [ME.  destrer, 
a.  AF.  destrer =OF .  destrier  =  Pr.  destrier,  It.  de¬ 
striere,  -ero late  L.  dextrari-us,  in  full  equus 
dextrdrius,  f.  dextra  right  hand :  so  called  from 
being  led  by  the  squire  with  his  right  hand.] 

A  war-horse,  a  charger. 

a.  in  contemporary  use. 

C1300  K.  Alis.  801  The  Knighttes  hunteth  after  dere,  On 
fote  and  on  destrere.  Ibid.  4924  The  quene  may  lede  Twenty 
thousande  maidens  upon  destrers.  c  1314  Guy  JVarzu.  (A.) 
2356  Sir  Gii  him  smot  to  Gaier,  And  feld  him  doun  of  his 
destrer.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  124  To  ded  pan  gon 
he  falle  doun  of  his  destrere.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sir  Thopas 
202  By  hym  baiteth  his  dextrer  [v.?\  destrer,  dester,  deistrere, 
dextrere].  C1450  Lonelich  Grail  xiii.  87  Faste  preking  vp- 
pon  a  destrere.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  9  b,  Two  right  fayr 
and  excellent  destriers  or  horses,  c  1500  Melusine  xix.  82 
Then  descended  Raymondin  fro  the  destrer. 

8.  historical  or  archaistic.  (Chiefly  in  Fr.  spelling.) 
1720  Strype  Stow's  Surv.  (1754)  I.  11.  ii.  354/1  So  far  into 
the  Thames,  as  a  horseman  at  low  water,  riding  upon  his 
Destrier  into  the  river  could  dart  his  lance  from  him.  1803 
S.  Pegge  A  need.  Eng.  Lang.  287  Dexters  seem  to  have 
been  what  we  should  call  Chargers.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe 
xl,  Some  palfrey  whose  pace  may  be  softer  than  that  of  my 
destrier.  1845  T.  B.  Shaw  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LVIII.  146 
The  Prince  pricks  along  on  his  faithful  destrere.  1845  J. 
Saunders  Piet.  Eng.  Life,  Chaucer  76  The  war  horses 
were  led  by  the  squires,  who  always  keeping  them  in  their 
right  hand,  they  were  called  dextriers.  1858  Morris  Sir 
Galahad  Poems  51  Needs  must  roll  The  proudest  destrier 
sometimes  in  the  dust.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876) 

III.  xii.  175  The  knight  on  his  destrier.  1894  A.  Lang  in 
Longrn.  Mag.  June  214  The  Maiden  called  for  her  great 
destrier,  But  he  lashed  like  a  fiend  when  the  Maid  drew  near. 

Destreyn(e,  obs.  forms  of  Distrain. 
Destribute,  obs.  var.  of  Distribute  v. 
f  Destruction.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [app.  f.  De-  1. 1 
+  L.  strictio  binding,  Striction.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Destriction,  a  binding. 

Destrie',  obs.  form  of  Destroy  v. 

+  Destri’gment.  Ohs.  rare~°.  [f.L.  destrin- 
gere  to  strip  off,  strigmentum  that  which  is  scraped 
or  scratched  off.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Destrigment,  that  which  is  scraped 
or  pulled  of  any  thing. 

+  Destri'tioil.  Obs.  rare.  [?a.  OF .destruision 
destruction,  f.  destruire  to  Destroy  (cf.  destrie).'] 
Ravaging,  ruin. 

14. .  C hilde  of  Bristowe  328  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  123  Where 
his  fader  dud  destrition  to  man  or  womman  in  any  toun .  .he 
shal  make  aseth  therfore,  and  his  good  ayen  restore. 

Destroer,  obs.  form  of  Destroyer. 

+  Destrou'ble,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  destroubler, 
detroubler  (Godef.),  f.  des-,  L.  dis-  +  troubler  to 
Trouble.  Cf.  Disturble.]  irons.  To  trouble ;  to 
make  it  troublesome  for. 


a  1450  A'nt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  43  Ye  haue  destroubled  the 
parisshenes  to  here  masse.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  94  Auarice 
destroubleth  fayth. 

Destroy  (distroi-),  v.  Forms:  3-4  destrui-e(n, 
3-5  -struy-e(n,  -stru-e(n,  (-stru,  -striu),  4-5 
-stry(e,  4-6  -stroye,  (5  -strolje,  6  -strowe),  6-7 
-stroie,  5-  destroy;  also  4disstrie,dysstrye,  4-5 
distruy(e,  -truie,  -truy3e,  -tro3e,  -trou,  4-6  dis- 
troy(e,  4-7  distroie,  5  distrie,  distroi,  5-6  dys- 
troy(e,  dis-,  dystrow(e,  -true,  distrye.  [ME. 
destruy-en,  etc.,  a.  OF.  deslrui-re  (mod.F.  detruire 
=  Pr.  and  Sp.  destruir,  It.  distruggere ) late  pop. 
L.  *destrugere,  ppl.  stem  destriict-,  for  cl.  L.  des¬ 
tine  tire,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  struere  to  pile  up,  construct.] 
1.  trans.  To  pull  down  or  undo  (that  which  has 
been  built)  ;  to  demolish,  raze  to  the  ground. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  242  Edwyne.  .destrude  wyde  aboute 
. .  Alle  ys  stedes,  ver  and  ner,  and  to  grounde  caste. 
a  1300  Fall  ty  Passion  85  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  15  He  wolde 
destru  temple  an  chirche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22348  (Cott.) 
Bath  destrui  [>am  tun  and  tur.  c  1380  Wyclif  Semi.  Sel. 
Wks.  I.  25  pi  wallis  al  distried.  c  1400  Maundev.  iRoxb.)  v. 
13  pare  was.  .a  faire  citee  of  Cristen  men,  but  Sarzenes  hase 
destruyd  it.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  11.  xxxvii.  157  The 
cite  of  rome  shulde  haue  be  dystroyed.  1513  Bradshaw 
St.  Werburge  11.  694  This  kyng  entended  by  mortall  enuy 
The  cite  of  Chestre  to  spoyle  and  distrye.  1526-34  Tindalf. 
John  ii.  19  Iesus  answered  and  sayd  vnto  them,  destroye 
this  temple,  and  in  thre  dayes  I  will  reare  it  vp  agayne. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  78  To  undergoe  the 
brunt  of  destroying  Epicamido’s  whole  campe.  1760-72 
tr.  Juan  <)-  Ullods  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  82  Another  earthquake 
happened,  by  which  several  houses  were  destroyed.  1834 
L.  Ritchie  IV and.  by  Seine  237  The  English  destroyed 
[the  monastery]  and  half  a  century  afterwards  rebuilt  it. 

b.  Said  of  the  action  of  water  in  dissolving  and 
demolishing  or  washing  away. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vii.  317  For  the  nature  of  violent 
streames.  .[is  to]  destroy  all  that  they  debord  upon.  1659 
B.  Harris  Parivals  Iron  Age  67  Like  a  Torrent,  which 
carries  away,  and  destroies  all.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  <5-  Ulloa's 
Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  201  The  rain  utterly  destroys  all  the  trenches. 
1835  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  4)  I.  111.  ii.  §  24  If  the  banks  of  a 
river  are  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flood  it  is  not  waste. 

f  2.  To  lay  waste,  ravage,  make  desolate.  Obs. 

a  1225  After.  R.  388  A  lefdi.  .mid  hire  uoan  biset  al  abuten, 
and  hire  lond  al  destrued.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  2442  And  al 
pe  contre,  saun  doute,  pai  distruede  hit  al  aboute.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  120  Destroyyn  a  cuntre  (or  feeldis  P.),  de - 
populor ,  depredo ,  devasto.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  202/1 
That  same  tyme  attila  destroyed  Italye.  1584  Powell 
Lloyd's  Cambria  11  Destroied  the  province  of  Chester.  1611 
Bible  Ezck.  xxx.  11  The  terrible  of  the  nations  shall  be 
brought  to  destroy  the  land. 

t  b.  To  ruin  (men),  to  undo  in  worldly  estate. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  376  He  destrude  pat  pouere  vole, 
&  nom  of  hem  hys  preye.  1621  Bolton  St  at.  Irel.  9 
(an.  25  Hen.  VI)  The  Irish  enemies,  .destroy  the  common 
people  by  lodging  upon  them  in  the  nights. 

3.  To  undo,  break  into  useless  pieces,  or  reduce 
into  a  useless  form,  consume,  or  dissolve  (any 
material  structure  or  object).  (Now  the  leading 
sense.) 

c  1314  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  1120  Mi  bodi  destrud  and  leyd  on 
here.  1382  Wyclif  Prcrv.  xxi.  20  An  vnprudent  man  schal 
distrie  it.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  1.  212  For  meny  mannys 
malt  we  mys  wolde  distrye.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  F?yke's  Voy. 
E.  India  245  That  day  we  destroy’d  about  1100  of  their 
Skiffs,  little  and  great.  C1790  Willock  Voy.  154  Plunder¬ 
ing  and  destroying  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on.  1798 
H.  Skrine  Two  Tours  Wales  155  A  fire,  by  which  most 
of  the  old  houses  were  destroyed.  1828  Ambler  Reporls 
(ed.  2)  I.  147  A  deed  which  was  charged  in  his  bill  to  have 
been  destroyed  and  lost  by  Roger.  1884  Gustafson  Found. 
Death  ii.  (ed.  3)  25  All  the  ancient  Egyptian  works  on 
alchemy,  .were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  Emperor 
Diocletian.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  /Eneid  v.  700  The  vessels  of 
Troy,  .are  saved  from  flames  that  destroy. 

b.  To  render  useless,  to  injure  or  spoil  utterly. 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  xi.  (1870)  260  God  may  sende  a  man 
good  meate,  but  the  deuyll  may  sende  an  euyll  coke  to 
dystrue  it.  1555  Eden  Decades  115  Locustes  whiche  de- 
strowe  the  fieldes  of  come.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Geo?g.  iv. 
468  With  Blites  destroy  my  Corn.  X774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VII,  8  Shells  assume  every  colour  but  blue  ;  and  that, 
sea-water,  .would  be  apt  to  destroy.  1806  J.  Forbes  Lett. 
France  II.  60  The  long  drought  and  extreme  heat  have  de¬ 
stroyed  their  vegetables. 

4.  To  put  out  of  existence  (living  beings)  ;  to 
deprive  of  life ;  to  slay,  kill. 

(Now  chiefly  said  of  war,  pestilence,  intemperance,  etc., 
which  destroy  multitudes,  also  of  the  destruction  of  noxious 
animals,  and  of  suicide  (self-destruction).) 

a  1300  Cursor M .  22i33(Cott.) First  hesaldoalledestru  [.1/6*. 
Edin.  destriu,  Gbtt.  distrou]pat  halud  was  of  ur  lauerd  iesu. 
a  1325  Prose  Psalter  li[i].  5  per-for  shal  God  destruen  pe  on 
ende.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  40  When  antecrist  is  dis- 
troid  all  goed  sail  regne.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1318  Dido, 
These  lordis. .  Wele  me  distroyen  only  for  3oure  sake.  1473 
Warkw.  Chron.  20  The  Bastarde  . .  hade  purposed  to  have 
distruyt  Kynge  Edwarde.  1535  Coverdale  Bel  <5-  Dr.  26, 
I  shal  destroye  this  dragon  without  swearde  or  staff,  a  1547 
in  Laneham' s  Lett.  (Pref.  1871)  130  Haue  youe  drunkune 
any  contagius  drynke  to  dystrowe  your  chyld.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  I?id.  291  Rat-Catchers  . .  destroy 
the  Rats  and  Mice  as  much  as  any  Cats  would.  1712 
Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  368  Of  whose  destroy¬ 
ing  himself  I  have  made  mention.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R. 
Boyle  131,  I  was  . .  going  to  destroy  myself . .  in  the  height 
of  my  Despair.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  252  A  deluge 
in  Friezeland  covered  the  whole  coasts,  and  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  1839  T.  Beale  Hist. 
Sperm  Whale  160  Those  young  bulls  . .  are  perhaps  the 
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most  difficult  to  destroy.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  ALneid  111.  1 
It  had  pleased  the  Immortals  . .  to  destroy  Priam’s  innocent 
people. 

5.  To  bring  to  nought,  put  an  end  to  ;  to  do  away 
with,  annihilate  (any  institution,  condition,  state, 
quality,  or  thing  immaterial). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25239  (Cott.)  Destru  [v.  rr.  destruy, 
destroy]  [>ou  lauerd  !  wit  pouste  |>m  pe  mightes  o  pis  wi}>er- 
win.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Cottsc.  4453  pan  sal  he  destroye 
cristen  lawe.  1382  Wyclif  Prorf.  xxi.  22  [They]  destroside 
[1388  distriede]  the  strengthe  of  the  trost  of  it.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  13240  All  hir  note  of  Nigromansy  naitly  distroyet. 
*535  Coverdale  Job  x iv.  18  So  destroyest  thou  the  hope  of 
man.  1612  Webster  Dutchesse  of  Malfi  iv.  ii,  So  pity 
would  destroy  pity.  1714  Mrs.  Centlivre  Wonder  iv.  i, 
One  tender  word  destroys  a  lover’s  rage.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  193  P  9  Every  other  enjoyment  malice  may 
destroy.  1833  L.  Ritchie  IVand.  by  Loire  17  To  wait .. 
would  destroy  the  little  chance  we  appeared  to  have.  1841-4 
Emerson  Ess.,  Intellect  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  143  Silence  is  a 
solvent  that  destroys  personality.  1893  Law  Times  XCIV. 
603/2  He . .  had  been  heard  to  express  a  determination  to 
destroy  his  life. 

f  b.  Math.  To  cancel,  eliminate,  cause  to  disap¬ 
pear.  Ohs. 

1706  W.  Jones  Syn.  Palmar.  Matkeseos  130  After  the  same 
manner  any  other  Term  in  this . .  Equation  may  be  destroyed. 
1763  W.  Emerson  Meth.  Increments  123,  2  series,  where  all 
the  terms  destroy  one  another  except  the  first. 

c.  Law.  To  nullify,  invalidate,  do  away  with. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  353  A  person  who  has  only 
a  trust  estate,  cannot,  .destroy  a  contingent  remainder  ex¬ 
pectant  on  his  estate.  Ibid.  V.  217  A  power  collateral  to 
the  land.. cannot  be  barred  or  destroyed  by  a  fine  levied 
[etc.].  1892  Goodeve  Pers.  Property  (ed.  2)  361  The  statutes 
above  cited  do  not  destroy  the  right. 

6.  To  counteract  or  neutralize  the  effect  of;  to 
render  of  no  avail. 

1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  no  These  contrary 
passions.. do  not  necessarily  destroy  each  other.  1759  W. 
Hillary  Diseases  Barbados  181  If  they  are  of  opposite  and 
contrary  Natures,  they  must  at  best  only  destroy  each 
other.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  Ulloa's  Voy .  (ed.  3)  I.  61  The 
medicine  has  destroyed  the  malignity  of  the  poison,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  11.  vi.  253  A  red  glass  . .  is  red  because  . .  it 
destroys  the  shorter  waves  which  produce  the  other  colours. 

+  7.  To  destroy  into  or  to  (reproducing  perdere  hi 
gehennam  of  Vulgate)  :  to  consign  or  give  over  to 
perdition  in.  Ohs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  265  It  is  grett  meruaile  pat  god 
..distroiep  not  alle  pis  cursed  peple  to  helle.  1526-34 
Tindale  Matt.  x.  28  Which  is  able  to  destroye  both  soule 
and  body  into  hell.  [So  Coverd.,  Cranm.,  Rhemish  ;  Wyclif 
lese  in  to;  Geneva  &  1611  in.] 

Hence  Destroyed  (distrord)  ppl.  a .,  despoiled ; 
ravaged ;  slain ;  ruined ;  reduced  to  a  useless 
condition. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pa-ru.  123  Destroyyde,  destructus ,  dissipa * 
tus.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  76  Being  a  Lady  of 
faithfull  memory  to  her  destroyed  husband.  1640  {title), 
England’s  Petition  to  their  King ;  an  Humble  Petition  of 
the  distressed  and  almost  destroyed  subjects  of  England. 
1801  G.  S.  Faber  Horae  Mos.  (1818)  I.  82  The  destroyed 
book  of  the  Sibyl.  1821  Shelley  Hellas  494  One  cry  from 
the  destroy’d  and  the  destroyer  Rose. 

t  Destroy*,  sb.  Ohs.  rare  ~  k  In  7  distroie. 
[f.  Destroy  v!\  Destruction. 

1616  Lane  Cont.  Sqr.’s  T.  ix.  476  The  sweete  boy,  wail- 
inge  most  rufullie  his  frendes  distroie. 

Destroyable  (dzstroi-ab’l),  a.  [f.  Destroy  v. 
-f  -able.]  Capable  of  being  destroyed. 

1552  Huloet,  Destroyable,  or  able  to  be  destroyed,  de¬ 
str  uctilis.  1654  Fuller  Two  Serm.  41  Foundations  of 
Religion  destroyed  (so  farre-forth  as  they  are  destroyable). 
1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  ii.  §  ix.  70  The  Accidents 
themselves,  .are  all  makeable  and  destroyable.  1851  Rus- 
kin  Mod.  Paint.  II.  in.  1.  iv.  §9  Destroyable  only  by  the 
same,  .process  of  association  by  which  it  was  created. 

Destroyer  (distroi*9j).  Also  4-5  destrier, 
distriere,  5  distruyere,  destroer.  [f.  Destroy 
v.  +  -er  ;  prob.  orig.  a.  OF.  destruiere ,  -eor,  - eour , 
f.  destrui-re  to  Destroy.]  A  person  or  thing  that 
destroys. 

1382  Wyclif  R cv.  ix.  ii  Appolion,  and  by  Latyn  hauynge 
the  name  Destrier  [1388  a  distriere].  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  11.  xix.  (1495)  45  Also  the  fende  hyghte  Appolyon 
in  Grewe,  A  destroyer,  c  1410  Hymn  Virg.  v.  in  Warton 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  x,  Heyl  distruyere  of  everi  strisse. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  98/1  A  Destroer,  vbi  a  waster,  c  1530 
Pol.  Rel.  L.  Poems  (1866)  30  Covetyse  is  distroyer  of 
hym  selfe.  1535  Coverdale  i  Citron,  xxi.  15  The  Lorde 
. .  sayde  vnto  the  angell  y°  destroyer  :  It  is  ynough,  holde 
now  thy  hande.  1630  in  Dcscr.  Thames  (1758)  65  They  are 
.  .great  Destroyers  of  Barbels,  and  other  Kind  of  Fish.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  xi.  697  Great  Conquerors.  .Destroyers  right- 
lier  call’d  and  Plagues  of  men.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc 
x.  54  Were  it  a  crime  if  thy  more  mighty  force  Destroy’d 
the  fell  destroyer  ?  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  102  A  neutralizer 
or  destroyer  of  contagion.  1894  Daily  Ne'ivs  11  June  6/5 
The  torpedo-boat  destroyer  built  by  the  same  firm  last  year 
for  the  Admiralty.  .This  type  of  boiler  . .  is  being  put  into 
most  of  the  *  destroyers  ’  which  are  being  built  for  the 
Government. 

t  Destroyeress.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ess.] 
A  female  destroyer. 

1662  J.  Sparrow  tr.  Behme's  Rem.  Wks.,  Catal.  Extant 
Works  No.  4  The  Turba  or  Destroyeresse  of  the  Image. 

Destroying  (distroriq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Destroy 
v.  +  -INO b]  The  action  of  the  verb  Destroy  ;  De¬ 
struction  :  now  chiefly  gerundial. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  2888  Never  siththe  that  destroying  N'as  in 
Thebes  wonying.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  322  To  telle 


hasty  destriyng  of  hem.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  69  Forsop  if  he 
lay  doun  pe  suerd  . .  he  opunip  pe  distroyingis.  1659 
B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  138  They,  .consented  to  the 
destroying  down  of  the  fair  Gardens  about  the  Town,  to 
begin  the  Fortifications.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  129  For 
onely  in  destroying  I  find  ease  To  my  relentless  thoughts. 
1805  Ld.  Collingwood  in  A.  Duncan  Nelson  (1806)  271, 
I  determined  no  longer  to  delay  the  destroying  them. 

Destroying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  destroys,  destructive. 

1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xxi.  8  The  destroyenge  staff  of  my 
sonne,  shal  bringe  downe  all  wodde.  1728  R.  Morris  Ess. 
Anc.  Archil.  21  Novelty  and  Singleness  were  as  destroying 
.  .to  Art,  as. .  Barbarism.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  II.  92  To 
oppose  the  inroad  of  this  destroying  host.  1814  Southey 
Roderick  xxv,  Replete  with  power  he  is,  and  terrible,  Like 
some  destroying  Angel !  1894  Ld.  Wolseley  Life  of 

Marlborough  II.  xci.  437  Soul-and-body-destroying  de¬ 
bauchery. 

Destroyingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  As 
a  destroyer,  destructively. 

1821  Shelley  Prometh .  Unb.  1.  i.  781  Tho’  Ruin  now  Love’s 
shadow  be,  Following  him  destroyingly.  1869  Daily  News 
23  Jan.,  Dire  forms  of  disease  which  occasionally  sweep 
destroyingly  over  our  towns. 

+  Des trivet,  v.  Ohs.  rare  ~ 1.  [f.  L.  destruct - 

ppl.  stem  of  destruere  to  Destroy  :  cf.  construct .] 
=  Destroy. 

^1638  Mede  Paraphr.  2  Pet.  iii.  (1642)  12  Either  wholly 
destructed,  or  marvellously  corrupted  from  that  they  were 
before.  [A<?  ed.  2;  ed.  3  (1653)  destroyed.] 

Destru  ctant,  sh.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  destruct- 
(see  prec.)  +  -ant.]  A  destroyer,  a  destroying  agent. 

1889  T.  D.  Talmage  in  The  Voice  (N.  Y.)  25  July,  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  pretending  to  be  en  rapport  with  others, 
when  we  are  their  dire  destructants. 

+  DestriVCtful,  a.  [f.  L.  destruct-  (see  prec.) 
+  -ful.]  =  Destructive. 

1659  Sprat  Plague  of  Athens  (1667)  2  We  fear  A  dangerous 
and  destructful  War.  Ibid.  10  The  circulation  from  the 
heart,  Was  most  destructful  now. 

DestructibiTity.  [f.  next :  see  -ity.]  The 

quality  of  being  destructible  ;  capability  of  being 
destroyed. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Destr  uctibility,  a  capableness  of  being 
destroyed.  1805  Hatchett  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  309  The 
varieties  of  tannin  do  not  accord  in  the  degree  of  destructi- 
bility.  1841  Trimmer  Pract.  Geol.  257  The  greater  destructi- 
bility  of  the  absent  tribes  by  long  immersion  in  water. 

Destructible  (d/strzx'ktib’l),  a.  [ad.  L.  de- 
strudibilis ,  f.  destruct -  ppl.  stem  of  destruere  to 
Destroy  :  see  -ble.]  Capable  of  being  destroyed ; 
liable  to  be  destroyed. 

1755  Johnson,  Destructible  liable  to  destruction.  1768-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  667  Simple  substances,  not  con¬ 
sisting  of  parts,  nor  destructible  by  all  the  powers  of 
nature.  1783  Priestley  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII  412  Wood, 
or  charcoal,  is  even  perfectly  destructible,  that  is,  resolvable 
into  inflammable  air.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I. 
xx.  483  Forces  are  convertible  but  not  destructible.  1878 
Jevons  Prim.  Pol.Econ.  107  Destructible  things,  like  eggs, 
skins,  etc.,  are  always  rising  or  falling  in  value. 

Hence  Destru  ctibleness,  destructibility. 

1846  in  Worcester. 

+  Destru'ctify,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  destruct-us  de¬ 
stroyed  +  -fy.]  trans.  To  reduce  to  destruction. 

i_84i  Fraser  s  Mag.  XXIV.  289  Enough  to  contaminate, 
poison,  degrade,  and  destructify  the  whole  race. 

+  Destru*ctile,  a.  rare  —  °.  [ad.  L.  destructilis, 
f.  destruct-  ppl.  stem  :  see  -ile.]  =  Destructible. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Destructile ,  that  which  may  be 
destroy’d. 

Destruction  (dzstr^-kjan).  Also  4-5  de- 
struccioun,  (5  -uxion,-tyoun  ;  4-6  dis-,  5  dys-. 
[a.  OF.  destructiun  (12th  c.),  - cion ,  -tion  (mod.F. 
df)  =  Pr.  destruccio,  Sp.  destruction,  It.  distruzione , 
ad.  L.  destruction- em,  n.  of  action  from  destruere 
to  Destroy.]  The  action  of  destroying ;  the  fact 
or  condition  of  being  destroyed :  the  opposite  of 
construction . 

1.  The  action  of  demolishing  a  building  or  struc¬ 
ture  of  any  kind,  of  pulling  to  pieces,  reducing  to 
fragments,  undoing,  wasting,  rendering  useless, 
putting  an  end  to,  or  doing  away  with  anything 
material  or  immaterial ;  demolition. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4049  Aftir  pe  destruccion  sal  be 
Of  [>e  empyre  of  Rome,  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law's  T. 
138  In  destruccioun  of  mawmetrye  And  in  encresse  of  Cristes 
lawe  deere,  They  ben  acordid.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
xvi.  74  He  asked  pe  destruccioun  and  pe  vndoyng  of  his 
order.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  xi.  158  That  after  the  first 
destruxion  of  the  world  ther  shold  be  other  peple.  1520 
Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  iii.  19/2  He  prophecyed  the  dys- 
trucyon  of  Jerusalem."  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.) 
13  marg.,  The  destruction  of  the  citie  of  Aden.  1604 
Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  177  If  she  confesse  that  she  was  halfe 
the  wooer,  Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame  Light 
on  the  man.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xxxvii.  233  There 
should  be.  no  more  an  universall  destruction  of  the  world  by 
Water.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  28  There  is 
no  presumption  . .  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  present  reflecting  powers.  1813  T.  Forster 
Atmosph.  Phenom.  (1815)  3  Theory  of  the  formation  and 
destruction  of  clouds.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  1.  iv.  24 
The  work  of  repairing  so  great  a  destruction  of  muscle. 

b.  The  action  of  ravaging  or  laying  waste ; 
havoc,  ruin.  Ohs.  (as  distinct  from  the  main  sense.) 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  202  Destruction  he  makes 
of  rentes  and  feez.  c  1400  Ywainefp  Gaw.  416  He  . .  said, 


|  i  had,  ogayne  resowne,  Done  him  grete  destrucciowne.  1480 
Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  cxxxiv.  114  He  did  grete  destruction 
to  holy  chirche.  c  1500  Lancelot  1283  Of  his  realme  the  opin 
distruccioune. 

c.  The  action  of  putting  to  death,  slaughter ; 
now  chiefly  said  of  multitudes  of  men  or  animals, 
and  of  noxious  creatures. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4  The  destruccyon  of 
Pharao  &  all  his  noost.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom. 
Forest  ix,  I  looked  round  for  the  instrument  of  destruction. 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  ii,  Snodgrass  bore  under  his  [cloak] 
the  instruments  of  destruction.  Mod.  Rewards  for  the 
destruction  of  beasts  of  prey. 

d.  personified. 

1535  Coverdale  fob  xxviii.  20  Destruccion  [Wyclif  per- 
dicioun]  &  death  saie,  we  haue  herde  tell  of  her  with  oure 
eares.  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  vii.  77  To  push  destruction  and 
perpetuall  shame,  Out  of  the  weake  door  of  our  fainting 
Land.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  in.  xi,  Quench  thou  his 
light,  Destruction  dark  ! 

2.  The  fact,  condition,  or  state  of  being  destroyed ; 
ruin. 

c  1314  Guy  Wanv.  (A.)  6077  Wende  we  wille  to  he  douk 
Otoun,  And  bring  him  to  destruccioun.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  1.  204  To  put  hym  to  destruclione.  a  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tour  (1868)  6  She  thanked  God  humbly  that  had 
kepte  her  from  shame  and  distruccion.  1535  Coverdale 
Prov.  x.  14  Y°  mouth  of  y°  foolish  is  nye  destruccion. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  137  All  this  mighty  Host  In  horrible 
destruction  laid  thus  low.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  91 
When  the  Prince  heard  their  words,  he  felt  assured  of  de¬ 
struction. 

3.  A  cause  or  means  of  destruction. 

1526  Dr.  Magnus  Lett,  to  Jas.  V.,  13  Feb.  The  Arme- 
strongges.  .had  avaunted  thaymselves  to  be  the  destruction 
of  twoe  &  fifty  parisshe  churches.  1548  Hall  Chron.  99  b, 
Not  forseyng  before,  that  this  preferment  should  be  his  de¬ 
struccion.  1611  Bible  Prov.  x.  15  The  destruction  of  the 
poore  is  their  pouertie.  1798  Canning,  etc.  Loves  of  Tri¬ 
angles  in  Anti- Jacobin  7  May  (1852)  126  Watch  the  bright 
destruction  as  it  flies.  1833  Ht.  Marti neau  Fr.  Wines 
<$•  Pol.  iv.  58  The  deplorable  mistake  which  was  likely  to 
prove  the  destruction  of  the  whole  family. 

+  4.  pi.  =  Ruins.  Ohs.  rare. 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  1.  xxi.  26  b, 
Neere  that  are  the  destructions  of  a  high  tower,  which  in 
times  past  was.  .the  great  temple. 

t  Destrirctionable,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -able  in  active  sense.]  Addicted  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  destructive. 

c  1575  tr.  //.  Nicholas’  First  Exhort.  (1656)  228  Possest 
of  the  seven  horriblest  and  destructionablest  devils.  1660 
H.  More  Mystery  of  Godliness  269  Intimating  that  the 
rest  of  the  Vices  are  Devilf  also,  but  not  so  destructionable. 

t  Destru'ctioner.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ek1.]  One  that  causes  destruction  or  ruin  ;  a  de¬ 
stroyer. 

i6zi  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  10  (an.  25  Hen.  VI)  Destruc- 
tioners  of  the  King  our  Souveraigne  Lords  liege  people. 

Destructionist  (clfttrs'kjanist).  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -1ST.] 

1.  An  advocate  or  partisan  of  a  policy  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  esp.  that  of  an  existing  political  system  or 
constitution.  (Chiefly  dyslogistic.) 

1841  Black™.  Mas;.  L.  407  The  intestine  warfare  between 
the  Destructionist  and  the  Conservative.  1845  T.  W.  Coit 
Puritanism  64  Church-breakers :  ecclesiastical  destruction- 
ists  of  the  straitest  sect.  1888  R.  Dowling  Miracle  Gold 
II.  xix.  107  A  regular  out-and-out  Fire-eater,  Iconoclast, 
Destructionist. 

2.  Theol.  One  who  believes  in  the  final  destruc¬ 
tion  or  annihilation  of  the  wicked ;  an  annihila- 
tionist. 

1807  Southey  Espriella's  Letters  II.  28  Universalists, 
Calvanists,  Materialists,  Destructionists,  Brownists  [etc.]. 

Destructive  (d&trtrktiv),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  OF. 
destructif,  -ive  (1372  in  Hatzf.) ;  =  Pr.  destructiu, 
Sp.  deslructivo,  It.  distruttivo,  ad.  L.  destructiv-us, 
f.  destruct-  ppl.  stem  of  destruere  to  Destkoy  :  see 

-IVE.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  destroying ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  destroy,  put  an  end  to,  or  completely  spoil; 
pernicious,  deadly,  annihilative.  Const,  to,  of. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vi.  22  In  all  destructyue  of  theyr 
personis,  honoures,  goodes,  and  chyuaunches.  1555  Eden 
Decades  265  One  of  these  two  . .  shulde  be  destructiue  to 
lyuynge  creatures.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  28/2 
Unpolitic,  and  even destructivetotheservices intended.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xiv.  64  A  man  is  forbidden  to  do,  that, 
which  is  destructive  of  his  life.  165X  Baxter  Inf.  Rapt. 
318  The  Apostle’s  sence  is  not  the  same  with  yours  (but  de¬ 
structive  to  it).  171Z  Steele  Sped.  No.  466  r  7  Vice  is  in 
itself  destructive  of  Pleasure.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
163  1-  2  Destructive  to  happiness.  1794  Southey  IV at  Tyler 
1,  These  destructive  tyrants  Shall  shrink  before  your  ven¬ 
geance.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  First  Visit  to  Eng. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  1  The  conditions  of  literary  success  are 
almost  destructive  of  the  best  social  power.  1875  ICinglake 
Crimea  (ed.6)V.  i.  252  A  rapid  advance  . .  under  destructive 
fire.  i88z  Daily  Tel.  19  May,  Palmer’s  bowling  proved 
extremely  destructive,  ana  he  took  no  less  than  eight  wickets. 

b.  In  political  and  philosophical  use,  opposed 
to  constructive  and  conservative. 

1834  Oxf.  Univ.  Mag.  1.  108  The  two  distinct  lines  of 
conservative  and  destructive  policy.  1841-44  Emerson  Ess., 
Politics  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  241  The  spirit  of  our  American 
j  radicalism  is  destructive  and  aimless.  i86t  F.  Hall  in 
I  Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  148  After  so  much  destructive 
criticism,  to  have  little  of  instantly  helpful  truth  to  sub- 
|  stitute  in  the  room  of  what  has  been  swept  away.  _  1866 
I  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  36  His  position,  therefore,  is  simply 
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destructive.  1878  Morley  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  Carlyle  198 
Most  of  us  would  probably  find  the  importance  of  this 
epoch  in  its  destructive  contribution. 

c.  Chem.  Destructive  distillation  :  see  qtiots. 

1831  T.  P.  Jones  Convers.  Chem.  xxviii.  281  When  organ¬ 
ized  substances  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels, 
the  process  is  called  destructive  distillation.  1854  Ronalds 

6  Richardson  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  284  Distillation  may 
involve  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  heated,  and.  the 
condensation  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  when  it  is 
termed  destructive  distillation. 

d.  Logic.  Applied  to  conjunctive  (or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  conditional)  syllogisms  and 
dilemmas,  in  which  the  conclusion  negatives  a 
hypothesis  in  one  of  the  premisses. 

Thus :  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D ;  C  is  not  D,  A  is  not  B.  If  A 
is  B,  C  is  D,  and  if  E  is  F,  G  is  Ii  ;  but  either  C  is  not  D  or 
G  is  not  H,  either  A  is  not  B,  or  E  is  not  F. 

1827  Whately  Logic  11.  iv.  §  7  (L.)  In  a  destructive  sorites, 
you  go  back  from  the  denial  of  the  last  consequent  to  the 
denial  of  the  first  antecedent :  ‘  G  is  not  H  ;  therefore  A  is 
not  B.’ 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  destructive  agent,  instrument,  or  force ; 
a  destructive  proposition  or  syllogism. 

1640  E.  Dacres  tr.  Machiavelli's  Prince  Ep.  Ded.,  Poysons 
..  as  destructives  of  Nature  ..  are  utterly  to  be  abhord. 
1644  Bp.  Maxwell  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  Ded.  3  It  hath  been 
a  preparatorie  destructive  to  Royaltie.  1646  Burd.  Jssach. 
in  Phcni.v  (1708)  II.  299  Their  confession  of  Faith,  .is  more 
in  Negatives  and  Destructives,  than  Affirmatives  and  Posi¬ 
tives.  1674  Penn  Just  Rebuke  9  Giving,  for  Antidotes,  De¬ 
structives  to  the  Souls  of  Men.  1827  Whateley  Logic 
11.  iv.  (1836)  1 18  Which  is  evidently  a  simple  Destructive. 
1856  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VI.  56  The  grand  destructives  of  nature 
are  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

2.  A  person  whose  theory  or  practice  tends  to 
overthrow  existing  institutions  or  systems.  (Chiefly 
dyslogistic.) 

1832  Examiner  786/1  The  Radicals  (or  Destructives,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  describe  themh  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886) 
4  To  the  critic  of  the  schools,  ever  ready  with  compendious 
label,  he  is  the  revolutionary  destructive. 

Destructively,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 

destructive  manner. 

1661  Grand  Debate  122  Which  lookt  upon  our  hopes  of 
Reformation,  almost  as  destructively  as  the  Papists  Doctrine 
of  Infallibility  doth.  1665  Manley  Grotius ’  Lot u  C.  IVarres 
255  The  French  Wars  raged  destructively,  both  at  Sea  and 
Land,  a  1714  M.  Henry  IVks.  (1835)  I.  37  Nothing  really 
and  destructively  evil.  Mod.  Fluoric  acid  acts  destructively 
upon  glass. 

Destructiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  destructive ;  tendency  to 
destroy. 

1647  Saltmarsh  Spark.  Glory  (C&a,j)  195  Far  from  bearing 
witness  to  any  destructiveness  or  persecution  of  them.  1738 
Warburton  Diy.  Lcgat .  I.  35  The  Destructiveness  of 
Atheism  to  Society.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vm.  179 
A  weapon  for  its  sure  destructiveness  Abominated  once. 
1869  Echo  30  Oct.,  An  epidemic  fever  unparalleled  for  de¬ 
structiveness.  187s  Kinglake  Crimea  (1877)  V.  i.  335 
The  . .  rashness,  or  rather  self  -  destructiveness  of  the 
charge. 

b.  Phrenol.  The  name  of  a  faculty  or  propensity 
having  a  bump  or  ‘  organ  ’  allotted  to  it. 

1815  Edin.  Rev.  XXV.  235  To  the  Order  of  Feelings  . . 
belong  the  following  species  . .  6.  Destructiveness.  1828 
Combe  Constit.  Man  ii.  §  5  Destructiveness  serves  also  to 
give  weight  to  indignation,  a  1875  Kingsley  in  Four  C. 
Eng.  Lett.  568  These  same  organs  of  destructiveness  and 
combativeness. 

Destru'ctless,  a-  rare.  [f.  L.  destruct-  ppl. 
stem  (see  above)  +  -less.]  Indestructible. 

1845  T.  B.  Shaw  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LVIII.  32  The  bond. . 
is  fair  and  true  !  Destructless  as  the  soul,  and  as  eternal. 

Destructor  (dzstacktai),  [a.  L.  destructor 
destroyer,  agent-noun  from  destruere  to  Destroy. 
In  F.  destmeteur  (1420  in  Hatzf.).] 

1.  A  destroyer  ;  one  who  destroys. 

a  1691  Boyle  IVks.  I.  527  (R.)  Helmont  does  somewhere 
wittily  call  the  fire  the  destructor  and  the  artificial  death  of 
things.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1212  A 
decree  ordered,  .all  destroyed  [temples]  to  be  rebuilt  at  the 
cost  of  the  destructors. 

2.  A  furnace  or  crematory  for  the  burning  of 
refuse.  Also  attrib. 

1881  Scribners  Mag.  XXII.  799  To  dispose  of  the  refuse 
in  a  quick  and  cleanly  manner,  a  small  cremator,  or  de¬ 
structor,  has  been  introduced.  1885  L'pool  Daily  Post 

7  May  4/8  The  abattoir  will  be  a  greater  nuisance  in  Green- 
lane  than  the  refuse  destructor.  1891  Daily  News  16  July 
4/4  Responsible  for  the  working  of  the  dust  destructors. 
1892  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Oct.  2/ 1  One  hundred  tons  are  extracted 
per  week  and  burned  in  a  destructor  furnace. 

t  Destruxtory,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type 
*dcstructdri-us,  f.  destructor :  see  prec.  and  -ory.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  a  destroyer;  =  De¬ 
structive. 

1614  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  on  Prov.  xxiv.  21-23  IV.  0853) 
312  It  is  destructory,  a  destroying  sin.  1627  H.  Burton 
Baiting  of  Pope's  Bull  13  So  destructory  of  that  most 
precious,  and  peerelesse  ransome.  16. .  Swinburne  Spousals 
(1686)  228  Which  impediment . .  is  not  only  prohibitory,  but 
destructory. 

B.  sb.  =  Destructive  sb. 

a  1621  S.  Ward  Life  of  Faith  (1627)  99  Subtilties  of 
School-men,  sentences  and  conceits  of  Postilers,  rosaries,  de- 
structories,  Anthologies.  1644  Bp.  Maxwell  Prerog.  Chr. 
Kings  viii.  94  You  have  point  blanke  the  contrary,  a  virtuall 
destructory  of  this  imagined  and  conceited  right. 


Destru’cturalize,  v.  [De-  II.  i.]  trans.  To 
undo  the  structural  character  of ;  to  disorganize. 
Hence  Destructuralization. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  I.  494  A  literal  destruction  (i.  e. 
de-structuralization),  an  utter  and  final  disorganization. 

Destrust,  -turb,  -turble,  obs.  ff.  Distrust,  etc. 
j-  Destuted,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare.  [perh.  a  cor¬ 
rupt  form  of  destituted ,  f.  L.  destitute,  which  had 
the  sense  ‘  to  neglect,  omit  ’.  But  the  verb  Desti¬ 
tute  is  not  known  till  much  later.]  Omitted,  left 
out. 

c  1300  K.  A  tis.  2199  This  batail  destuted  is,  In  the  French, 
wel  y-wis,  Therfor  I  have,  hit  to  colour,  Borowed  of  the 
Latyn  autour  How  hent  the  gentil  knyghtis. 

Destyne,  var.  of  Destiny  ppl.  a.  Obs. 
Destyne,  -nie,  -ny,  obs.  ft.  Destine,  Destiny. 
Desubstantiate  (<3?is»bst3e-nji|g't),z/.  [f.  Du¬ 
ll.  1  +  L.  substantia  Substance  +  -ate  :  after  sub¬ 
stantiate]  trans.  To  deprive  of  substance. 

1884  Mrs.  H.  Ward  tr.  AmicVs  Jrnl.  (1891)  255  The 
mind  is  not  only  unclothed  but  stripped  of  itself  and  so  to 
speak  de-substantiated. 

+  Desu'bulate,  v.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  desubu- 
Idre  to  bore  in  deeply,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  subula  an  awl.] 
1623  Cockeram,  Desubulate,  to  pierce  with  a  nale. 

Desudatioil  (dfsiwd^’Jbn).  Med.  [ad.  L.  de- 
siiddtidn-em  violent  sweating,  n.  of  action  from 
desuddre  to  sweat  greatly,  f.  De-  3  +  suddre  to 
sweat.  So  in  mod.F.  (Littre.).] 

1 727-5 1  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1857  Dunglison  Med.  Lexicon 
289  Desudation  means  a  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating, 
a  muck  sweat. 

+  Desirdatory.  Obs.  rare  ~°.  [f.  L.  type  *de- 
suddtorium ,  f.  desuddre :  see  prec.  and  -ory.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dcsudatory,  an  hot  House  or  Bagnio. 

f  Desue*te,  a.  Obs.rare~°.  [ad.  L.  desuet-tis 
pa.  pple.  :  see  next.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Desuete ,  out  of  use. 

Desuetude  (de’swfti^d).  [a.  F.  desuetude 
(1596  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  desuetudo  disuse,  f.  desuet- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  desuescere  to  disuse,  become  unac¬ 
customed,  f.  De-  6  +  suescere  to  be  accustomed,  to 
be  wont.] 

+  1.  A  discontinuance  of  the  use  or  practice  [of 
anything)  ;  disuse;  +  protracted  cessation  from. 

1623  Cockeram,  Desuetude ,  lacke  of  vse.  1629  tr.  Herodian 
(1635)  131  A  generall  lazinesse  and  desuetude  of  Martiall 
Exercises.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr .,  To  Rdr.,  My  de¬ 
suetude  from  those  younger  studies.  1661  Boyle  Style 
of  Script.  (1675)  139  By  a  desuetude  and  neglect  of  it. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Matt.  11.  iv.  160  Desuetude  from 
their  former  Civility  and  Knowledge.  1706  J.  Sergeant 
Account  of  Chapter  (1853)  Pref.  xv,  By  a  desuetude  of 
acting,  expire,  and  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
b.  The  passing  into  a  state  of  disuse. 

1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  New  Year's  Eve ,  The  gradual 
desuetude  of  old  observances. 

2.  The  condition  or  state  into  which  anything 
falls  when  one  ceases  to  use  or  practise  it ;  the 
state  of  disuse. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  14  To  revive  acts  buried 
and  brought  in[=into]  desuetude  by  Prelats.  1678  R.  Bar¬ 
clay  Apol.  Quakers  x.  §  22.  315  The  weighty  Truths  of  God 
were  neglected,  and,  as  it  were,  went  into  Desuetude.  1703 
Lond.  Gas.  No.  3914/4  Reviving  such  [Laws]  as  are  in 
desuetude.  1820  Scott  Monast.  i,  The  same  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation  is  not  yet  entirely  in  desuetude  in  some  distant  parts 
of  North  Britain.  1826  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV.  6  This  beautiful 
work  . .  fell  (as  the  Scots  lawyers  express  it)  into  desue¬ 
tude.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  2.  168  The  exercise  of 
rights  which  had  practically  passed  into  desuetude. 

Desulphur  (chszrlfai),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  2  +  Sul¬ 
phur.  So  mod.F.  disulfurer .]  trans.  To  free  from 
sulphur ;  to  desulphurize. 

1874  W.  Crookes  Dyeing  Calico-printing  85  Wool  de¬ 
prived  of  naturally  adhering  grease,  and  heated  to  160 °, 
assumes  a  yellow  tinge,  which  is  deeper  when  the  wool 
has  previously  been  de-sulphured. 

Besulphurate  (dfszrlfiunJt),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i 
+  Sulphurate  v.]  =  prec.  Hence  DesuTphurated 
ppl.  a .,  Desulphurating*  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a .,  De- 
sulphuration. 

1757  tr.  HenckeLs  Pyritol.  109  To  which  the  pyrites-iron 
must,  by  the  desulphuration,  be  reduced.  1791  Pearson  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  361  The  difference  of  the  times  re¬ 
quired  for  desulphurating  the  antimony.  1875  H.  C.  Wood 
Therap.  (1879)  619  Not  really  a  desulphurating  compound. 

De  sulphur  et  (dzszrlfiuret),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  2 
+  Sulphuret.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  sulphurets  or 
sulphides.  Hence  Desulphuretted  ppl.  a. 

1878  Ure  Diet.  Arts  III.  847  Soda  which  contains  sul¬ 
phides  is  preferred  for  making  the  mottled,  .soap,  whereas 
the  desulphuretted  soda  makes  the  best  white-curcl  soap. 

Desulphurize  (d/s^  lfiuroiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i 
+  Sulphurize  v.]  trans.  To  free  from  sulphur. 

1864  Webster,  Desulphurize.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  4  June 
7/3  To  induce  them  to  desulphurize  all  their  waste. 

Hence  Desu  lphurized  ppl.  a. ;  Desulphuriz¬ 
ing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Desulphurization, 
DesuTphurizer. 

1854  Ronalds  &  Richarioson  Chem.  Technol.  I.  106  In 
this  sense  the  production  of  coke  may  also  be  called  the  de¬ 
sulphurization.  1870  J.  Roskell  in  Eng.  Mech.  18  Mar. 
647/1  It  is  also  a  flux  and  a  desulphuriser.  1883  Cassell's 
Earn.  Mag.  Dec.  59/2  Desulphurised  silicates.  1892  Daily 


News  23  Sept.  3/2  A  very  powerful  desulphurising  agent. 
1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  6  Feb.  6/3  The  desulphurisation  of 
Cleveland  ironstone  so  as  to  convert  it  straightway  into 
steel  will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

DeBU.lt  (diszrlt),  v.  nonce-iud.  [ad.  L.  desultdre 
to  leap  down,  f.  De-  i  +  saltdre  to  leap.]  intr. 
To  proceed  in  a  desultory  manner. 

1872  M.  Collins  Pr.  Clarice  I.  vi.  95,  I  digress,  I  desuit. 
11873  —  Miranda  II.  143  Having  heretofore  been  accused 
of  desuiting  and  digressing.  1876  Mabel  Collins  Black¬ 
smith  Sf  Scholar  I.  201  We  must  not  desuit. 

Desuitor  (d/swltpi).  rare.  [a.  L.  desuitor 
leaper  down,  vaulter,  agent-noun  from  desiltre, 
desuit-  to  leap  down.]  A  circus  horse-leaper. 

[1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dcsjiltores,  desultorii ,  Persons  of 
agility  of  body,  who  used  to  leap  from  one  horse  to  another, 
at  the  Horse  Races  in  the  Circensian  Games.]  1880  M. 
Collins  Tit.  in  Garden  I.  183  Clowns  and  desuitors  in 
ragged  jackets  were  hanging  about. 

Desultorily  (de-sz>ltarili),  adv.  [f.  Desultory 
+  -LY2.]  In  a  desultory  or  random  manner;  un¬ 
methodically. 

1664  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  146  Or  else  he  had  not 
passed  so  desultorily  our  Universities  and  the  Navy.  1803 
Med.  Jrnl.  X.  306  The  late  influenza.,  proceeded  desul¬ 
torily  in  some  cases,  in  others  it  was  more  regularly  pro¬ 
gressive.  1812  Shelley  Let.  in  Hogg  Life  [1858)  II.  v.  140 
Have  I  written  desultorily?  1891  T.  Hardy  Tess  I.  vi, 
They  had  spent  some  time  wandering  desultorily.  1891 
Atkinson  Moorland  Par.  324  Birds  hopping  slowly  and  de¬ 
sultorily  about. 

Desultoriness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  desultory ;  scrappy  discursiveness ; 
disconnectedness;  lack  of  method. 

1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  Pref.  (1675)10  The  Seeming 
Desultorinesse  of  my  Method.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  D e sui¬ 
tor  iness^  the  Skipping  from  one  Thing  to  another.  1788 
Reid  Act.  Powers  11.  iii.  538  There  is  a  desultoriness  of 
thought  in  man.  1816  Buchan  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  360 
Excuse  the  desultoriness  of  these  observations.  1870  Pall 
Mall  G.  9  Aug.  12  Accidental  defects  of  desultoriness  and 
sketchiness. 

Desultorious  (destfltoa'rias),  a.  [f.  L.  desul- 
tori-us  Desultory  +  -ous.]  =  Desultory  a.  i . 

16^7  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  11.  ix.  52  O  desultorious 
Declamation  !  O  roving  Rethorike  !  a  1638  Mede  Rem. 
Apoc.  Wks.  (1672)  iii.  582  Our  desultorious  and  shifting  In¬ 
terpreters.  1703  Bp.  Patrick  Comm.  2  Sam.  vi.  10  David 
danced  with  composed  and  decent,  not  desultorious  and 
light  motions,  such  as  vain  fellows  are  wont  to  use.  1719 
Waterland  Find.  Christ's  Divinity  459  Fixing  the  Sense 
of  Scripture,  and  preventing  its  being  ill-used  by  desultorious 
Wits.  1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  iii.  525  Tripping  with  loose 
and  desultorious  toe. 

Desultory  (de*s#ltori),  a.  [sb.)  [ad.  L.  desiil - 
tori-us  of  or  belonging  to  a  vaulter,  superficial,  de¬ 
sultory,  f.  desultor\  see  Desultor.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Skipping  about,  jumping  or  flitting  from  one 
thing  to  another ;  irregularly  shifting,  devious ; 
wavering,  unsteady,  lit.  and  fig. 

1581  Mulcastf.r  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  220  Not  resting 
vpon  any  one  thing,  but  desultorie  ouer  all.  1594  Bp. 
Andrewes  Serm.  II.  68 ‘Winter  brooks’  as  Job  termeth 
flitting  desultory  Christians.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  ii. 
§  31  The  Crown,  since  the  Conquest,  never  observed  a 
regular,  but  an  uncertain  and  desultory  motion.  1699 
Bentley  Phal.  86  Persons  of  a  light  and  desultory  temper, 
that  skip  about,  and  are  blown  with  every  wind,  as  Grass¬ 
hoppers  are.  1699  Burnet  39  Art.  xx.  (1700)  195  All  men 
ought  to  avoid  the  Imputations  of  a  desultory  Levity.  1748 
J.  Mason  Elocut.  19  To  cure  an  uneven,  desultory  Voice 
. .  do  not  begin  your  Periods  . .  in  too  high  or  too  low  a 
Key.  1754  Eeles  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  132  That  de¬ 
sultory  motion,  by  which  it  flies  off  from  an  electrified  body. 
1784  H. Elliott  in  Dk.  of  Leeds's  Pol.  Mem.  (1884)  259  There 
is  also  a  peculiar  desultory  motion  in  His  Royal  Highnesses 
eye.  1789  G.  White  Selborne  xv.  (1853)  63,  I  shot  at  it  but 
it  was  so  desultory  that  I  missed  my  aim.  1825  Southey 
Paraguay  Proem.,  Ceasing  here  from  desultory  flight. 

2.  Pursuing  a  disconnected  and  irregular  course  of 
action  ;  unmethodical. 

1740  Warburton  Let.  2  Feb.  (R.),  This  makes  my  reading 
wild  and  desultory.  1773  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I.  427  Writing. . 
not  in  a  desultory  and  occasional  manner,  but  systemati¬ 
cally.  1779  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  14  June,  She  is  a  very 
desultory  reader.  1827  Hare  Guesses  (1859)  14^  Desultory 
reading  is  indeed  very  mischievous,  by  fostering  habits  of 
loose,  discontinuous  thought.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr. 
(1864)  IV.  vii.  i.  3  A  desultory  and  intermitting  warfare. 
1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xxix.  (1873)  104  Guests  whose 
desultory  vivacity  makes  their  presence  a  fatigue.  1876 
Stubbs  Med.  $  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  41  The  temptation  to  desultory 
research  must  in  every  case  be  very  great,  and  desultory  re¬ 
search,  however  it  may  amuse  or  benefit  the  investigator, 
seldom  adds  much  to  the  real  stock  of  human  knowledge. 

b.  Of  a  single  thing :  Coming  disconnectedly ; 
random. 

a  1704  R.  L’Estrange  (J.),  ’Tis  not  for  a  desultory  thought 
to  attone  for  a  lewd  course  of  life.  1822  Hazlitt  Table-t. 
Ser.  11.  vi.  (1869)  I3I  He  no  sooner  meditates  some  desultory 
project,  than  [etc.]. 

c.  Irregular  and  disconnected  in  form  or  appear¬ 
ance;  motley,  rare . 

1842  Alison  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  XIII.  lxxxviii.  §  42. 
148  They  . .  shuddered  when  they  gazed  on  the  long  and 
desultory  array  of  Cossacks  . .  sweeping  by.  1866  Howells 
Vcnet.  Life  ii.  19  A  beggar  in  picturesque  and  desultory 
costume. 

B.  sb.  A  horse  trained  for  the  c  desultor  9  in  a 
circus.  Obs.  rare  “C 

1653  Urqvhart  Rabelais  i.xxiii,  These  horses  were  called 
desultories. 
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f  Desu-lture.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  L.  desultura, 
leaping  down,  vaulting.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Desulture,  a  vaulting  from  one  horse 
to  another. 

+  Desu'me,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  desiim-ere  to  take 
from  a  mass,  pick  out,  cull,  f.  De-  2  +  sitmere  to 
take.]  t reins.  To  take  or  obtain  ( from  some 
source) ;  to  derive,  borrow,  deduce. 

1564  H award  Eutropius  To  Rdr.  7  A  language  more  rife 
and  familiare  than  those  from  whence  he  [Tully]  desumed 
them.  1623  Hart  Arraignm .  Ur.  Ep.  to  Rdr.  A  ij,  Some 
things  desumed  from  mine  owne  experimentall  knowledge. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xiv.  140  Nor  is  this  Sala¬ 
manders  wooll  desumed  from  any  Animal,  but  a  Minerall 
substance.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  n.  xiii.  (1715)  304 
From  this  Species,  those,  whose  profession  it  was  to  inter¬ 
pret  Dreams,  have  desumed  their  Names. 

t  Desivmption.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  desumcre,  ppl.  stem  desumpt -.]  Taking  (from 
some  source). 

1656  Blount  Glossogr ,,  Desumption ,  a  chusing,  or  taking 
out.  1773  Ash,  Desumption ,  the  act  of  taking  from  others. 

Desupernaturalize :  see  De-  II.  i. 

•]•  Desvoy,  v.  Obs.  rare  — l.  [a.  OF.  desvoy-er, 
var.  of  desvier late  L.  type  *disvidre  for  L.  de- 
viare :  see  De-  I.  6.]  intr.  To  go  out  of  the  way, 
to  deviate. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  hi.  xiv.  166  By  which  they  desuoy  and 
goo  out  of  the  waye. 

Deswade,  obs.  form  of  Dissuade  v. 

1'  Deswarre,  ppl ■  a.  Obs.  [a.  AFr.  *dcswartf, 
OF.  *desguarP,  *desgart!  =  OF.  esguarp,  esware, 
esgan’,  mod.F.  egar£.\  Gone  out  of  the  way ;  that 
has  lost  his  way,  gone  astray,  stray.  Another  form 
of  the  word  is  in  the  title  Sir  Degarri  =  knight 
deswarrd,  in  the  quotation. 

c  1314  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  6003  A  knijt  icham  deswarre,  pat 
in  \v.  r.  herborough]  y  bid  par  charite. 

Desy,  obs.  var.  of  Dizzy. 
Desynonymization  (dfisinpmimoiz^’Jsn). 
[n.  of  action  f.  next :  see  -ation.]  The  process 
by  which  words  originally  synonymous  come  to  be 
differentiated  in  use. 

1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  n.  xix.  §  153  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  . .  that  with  the  advance  of  language,  words  which 
were  originally  alike  in  their  meanings  acquire  unlike  mean¬ 
ings — a  change  which  he  [Coleridge]  expresses  by  the  formid¬ 
able  word,  *  desynonymization  ’.  Ibid.,  The  desynonymiza¬ 
tion  of  words  is  the  ultimate  effect. 

Desynonymize  (d/isinp-nimoiz),  v.  [f.  De- 
II.  1  +  Synonym  +  -ize.] 

1.  trails.  To  differentiate  in  meaning  words  pre¬ 
viously  synonymous. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit .  iv.  (1870)  42  In  all  languages 
there  exists  an  instinct  of  growth  . .  working  unconsciously 
to  desynonymize  those  words  originally  of  the  same  meaning. 
1827  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  1.  (1873)  220  His  [Coleridge’s]  word 
to  desynonymise  . .  is  a  truly  valuable  one,  as  designating 
a  process  very  common  in  the  history  of  language.  1882 
Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  ix.  205  There  had  been  a  rapid  ten¬ 
dency  to  desynonymize  the  words  ‘  bishop  *  and  ‘  presbyter  ’. 
b.  To  free  from  synonyms. 

1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  E7ig.  169  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  our  language  has  been  desynonymized. 

2.  intr.  To  cease  to  be  synonymous. 

a  1862  Buckle  Misc.  Wks.  (1872)  I.  547  Remarks  on  the 
tendency  of  words  to  desynonymize. 

Hence  Desynornymized  ppl.  a.,  -izing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1833  J.  C.  Hare  in  Philolog.  Museum  II.  224  From  the 
desynonymizing  tendency  before  spoken  of.  1851  Trench 
Study  of  Words  vi.  (1869)  225  The  process  of  *  desynonymiz¬ 
ing’.  1884  Farrar  Luke  359’  AvaOena  is  only  a  desynonymised 
form  of  the  same  word  [avdOrjfxa]. 

+  Desyte,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [?  f.  L.  desit -,  ppl.  stem 
of  desinere  to  cease :  cf.  Desition.]  ?  To  leave  off. 

a  1529  Skelton  Col.  Clonte  8  Eythyr  for  to  endyte  or  else 
for  to  desyte. 

Det,  earlier  spelling  of  Debt  sb.  and  a. 

Detach  (d/be*tj),  v.  In  5  distache.  [a^F. 
dttaclie-r ,  earlier  de  stacker ,  destachier  (12  th  c.  in 
Godef.)  =  Pr,,  Sp.  destacar,  It.  distaccare ,  f.  Rom. 
des-,  L.  dis-  (Dis-)  +  Rom.  tacca,  F.  tache  nail, 
tack,  fixed  point,  spot.  Cf.  Attach,  Used  by 
Caxton  in  form  distache  from  OF.  des-  (see  Des-)  ; 
but  the  existing  word  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
from  modern  F.  late  in  the  1 7th  c.] 

1.  trans .  To  unfasten  and  separate;  to  disconnect, 
disengage,  disunite,  lit.  and  fig. 

[c  1477  Caxton  Jason  115  b,  He  distached  and  ripte  it  of.] 
1686  F.  Spence  tr.  Varillds  Ho.  Medicis  75  Coglione  de¬ 
tach’d  himself  out,  for  the  viewing  him  the  better.  1691-8 
Norris  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  219  We  must  now  Detache  and 
disingage  our  Hearts  from  the  Creatures.  1736  Butler  Anal. 
11.  vii.  333  The  testimony  of  S.  Paul  is  to  be  considered  as 
detached  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  1794  Sullivan 
View  Nat.  II.  6  The  flints  . .  I  can  readily  conceive  to  have 
been  detached  from  mountains  very  distant  from  them.  1797 
Mann  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  446  The  French  have 
long  sought  to  detach  Austria  from  England.  1798  Lamb 
Rosamund  Gray  xi,  [It]  only  tends  to  soften  and  tranquillise 
my  mind,  to  detach  me  from  the  restlessness  of  human  pur¬ 
suits.  1800  tr.  Lagra7ige\s  Chem.  I.  335  The  caloric  en¬ 
deavours  to  detach  carbonic  acid  from  the  lime.  1847  Mrs. 
A.  Kerr  Hist.  Servia  258  Nor  could  Kara  George  venture 
to  detach  himself  from  the  Russians.  1868  Freeman  Nor7?t. 
Cotiq.  (1876)  II.  App.  575  Northamptonshire  and  Hunting¬ 


donshire  were  afterwards  again  detached  from  Northumber¬ 
land.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  I.  314  A  failure  to  detach 
both  hooks  simultaneously  may  lead  to  the  swamping  of  the 
boat. 

2.  Mil.  and  Naval.  To  separate  and  send  off 
(a  part  from  a  main  body)  for  a  special  purpose ; 
to  draw  off  (a  regiment,  a  ship,  or  the  like)  for  some 
special  mission.  Also  transf. 

1684  Sca7iderbeg  Rediv.  vi.  145  A  Body  of  Foot  and  Dra¬ 
goons  was  Detached  to  Attacque  their  Cannon.  1697  Potter 
Antiq.  Greece  1.  xxvi.  (1715)  181  The  Chivalry  shall  he 
detacht  out  of  the  most  puissant  and  wealthy  Athenians. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  detach  (Fr.  in  the  Art  of 
War),  to  make  a  Detachment,  to  send  away  a  Party  of 
Soldiers  upon  a  particular  Expedition.  1727  H.  Bland 
Milit.  Disc.  xix.  287  When  Battalions  are  Detach'd  for  the 
covering  of  the  General’s  Quarters,  it  only  goes  for  a  Tour 
of  Fatigue.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rarid.  (1845)  148  She  was 
immediately  detached  to  look  out  for  a  convenient  place. 
1796~7.  Instr.  Reg .  Cavalry  (1813)  257  During  this  the 
front  line  detaches  skirmishers.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  678  Several  regiments,  .detached  from  the  army  which 
had  lately  besieged  Limerick. 

absol.  1809  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  IV.  400  If  they 
should  venture  to  detach,  they  will  lose  both  kingdoms. 

3.  intr .  (for  refill)  To  disengage  and  separate  one¬ 
self,  to  become  disconnected. 

1842  Tennyson  Visio7i  of  Sin  iii,  Detaching,  fold  by  fold, 
From  those  still  heights,  and  slowly  drawing  near. 

Hence  Deta'ching  vbl.  sb.  and///.  a. 

1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1873)  VI.  xv.  xi.  62  Stronger 
than  they  by  their  detachings.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
Boat-detachmg  Hook,  one  adapted  to  be  suddenly  cast 
loose  when  a  boat  lowered  from  the  davits  touches  the 
water.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  25  July  11/1  The  detaching 
shaft  springs  back.  .  1890  Athenseum  21  June  795/3  That 
detaching  and  absorbing  interest  which  from  time  to  time  is 
necessary  to  physical  and  mental  well-being. 

Detachabrlity.  [f.  next :  see  -ity.]  Capa¬ 
bility  of  being  detached. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Reft.  (1861)  255  Its  singleness,  its 
detachability  for  the  imagination.  1878  Scribner's  Mag. 
XVI.  434/1  We  only  realize  the  detachability  of  things  when 
we  see  a  baby  at  work. 

Detachable  (dftae'tjab’l),  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  detached  or  separated. 

1818  Bentham  Ch.  Eng.  406  This  detachable  mass  of  pay. 
1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  700  Poetry  yet  intrudes  in  separate 
and  detached  or  detachable  passages.  1867  Macgregor  Voy. 
Alone  (1868)  22  The  chart  frame  is  also  detachable  from  its 
place.  1878  Dowden  Stud.  Lit.  241  Many  good  things  in 
particular  passages  of  her  writings  are  detachable.  1883 
Sta7idard  6  Apr.  5/2  The  detachable  spear  point  of  the 
Fraser  River  savage. 

Detaxhableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  Capa¬ 
bility  of  being  detached. 

1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1870)  I.  564  The  detach¬ 
ableness  which  distinguishes  ideas  that  are  fully  developed. 

Detached  (d/te-tjt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Detach  v.  + 
-ED.]  Disconnected,  disengaged,  separated  ;  sepa¬ 
rate,  unattached,  standing  apart,  isolated. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Bastion  detached  or  cut  off, 
that  which  is  separated  from  the  Body  of  the  Works.  1712 
J.  James  tr.  Le  Bloiid's  Ga7'dening  29  The  House  stands  de¬ 
tached.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  painting,  the  figures 
are  said  to  be  well  detached,  or  loosened,  when  they  stand 
free,  and  disengaged  from  each  other.  1791  Boswell  Joh7iso7i 
Advt.,  Innumerable  detached  particulars.  1794  Sullivan 
View  Nat.  II.  77  Ore  found  in  large  detached  masses.  1801 
Mrs.  Ch.  Smith  Solitary  Wanderer  II.  38,  I  took  a  small, 
hut  elegant,  detached  house,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  vii.  47 
In  the  centre  . .  stands  a  detached  column  of  granite.  1868 
Freeman  Norm,  Co7iq.  (1876)  II.  ix.  409  A  few  detached 
events  must  be  mentioned.  1879  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  Led. 
Archil.  I.  149  Attached  and  detached  shafts  may  be  used 
alternately.  1879  Cassell's  Teclni.  Educ.  IV.  27/2  The  villa 
stands  alone,  or  as  it  is  termed  ‘  detached  *. 

Deta  chedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
detached  manner ;  disconnectedly ;  apart  from 
others  of  the  same  kind,  or  from  context,  etc. 

1797  E.  M.  Lomax  Phila7ithrope  252  The  tree,  the  rock, 
or  the  meadow,  considered  detachedly  from  one  another. 
1824  Sir  E.  Brydges  Lett.  071  Byron ,  Some  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  [in  ‘  Cain ’],  taken  detachedly  . .  are  . .  dangerous. 
1847  Ld.  Lindsay  Chr.  AH  I.  122  We  are  at  liberty  ..  to 
consider  them  detachedly. 

Detacliedness  (dztse'tjtnes,  -ednes).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  detached  or 
of  standing  apart ;  separation  ;  isolation. 

1768  Worn,  of  Honor  III.  214  So  complete  had  his  detach¬ 
edness  been  from  his  family.  1892  Athe7ia!ui7i  17  Sept.  392/2 
It  may  be  that  this  ‘detachedness’ — unkind  persons  call 
it  selfishness  . .  is  an  element  of  a  noble  strain. 

Detacher  (d/tse’tjai).  [f.  Detach  v.  +  -er1.] 
A  person  or  thing  that  detaches;  an  apparatus  or 
instrument  for  detaching. 

1884  Bath  Herald  27  Dec.  6/5  After  being  carried  through 
certain  apparatus  called  detachers,  the  wheat  passes  through 
centrifugal  dressers. 

Detachment  (dftm’ljment).  [a.  F.  detacliement 
(1642  in  Hatzf.),  f.  detacher :  see  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  detaching ;  unfastening,  discon¬ 
necting,  separation. 

1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  1.  Pref.  35  A  perfect  Detach¬ 
ment,  and  clearing  of  our  affections  from  the  friendships  of 
the  creature.  1699  J.  Woodward  in  Phil.  Tra7is.  XXI.  208 
So  continual  an  Emission  and  Detachment  of  Water,  in  so 
great  Plenty  from  the  Parts  of  Plants.  1783  Pott  Chintrg. 
Whs.  II.  17  A  detachment  of  fibres  from  the  fascia  lata  of 
the  thigh.  1876  W.  H.  Pollock  in  Contejtip.  Rev.  June  55 
The  growth  of  the  drama  has  .  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
its  detachment  from  the  service  of  its  parent.  1880  Car¬ 


penter  in  19 th  Cent.  No.  38.  612  Bergs  which  show  least 
signs  of  change  since  their  first  detachment  from  the  parent 
mass. 

2.  Mil.  and  Naval.  The  separating  and  dispatch- 
ing  of  part  of  a  body  of  troops,  etc.,  on  special 
service. 

1678  Phillips,  Detachment ,  a  word  now  very  much 
brought  into  use,  in  relations  of  the  affairs  of  the  French 
Army,  and  signifies  a  drawing  off  of  a  party  from  one  place 
for  the  relief  or  assistance  of  some  party,  upon  occasion,  in 
another  place.  1693  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  III.  116 
They  confirm  the  detachment  of  the  dauphine  with  25,000 
men  to  the  Rhine.  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840!  107 
The  army,  after  so  many  detachments,  was  not  above  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  men.  1748  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.clx.  75  Which 
would  have  . .  caused  a  great  detachment  from  their  army  in 
Flanders.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Did.  I.  143  [They]  had 
become  tenants  on  condition  of  service  instead  of  mere  officers 
on  detachment. 

3.  concr .  A  portion  of  an  army  or  navy  taken 
from  the  main  body  and  employed  on  some  sepa¬ 
rate  service  or  expedition ;  any  party  similarly 
separated  from  a  main  body. 

1678  Butler  Hud.  iii.  iii.  35  Haunted  with  detachments, 
sent  From  Marshal  Legion’s  regiment.  1681  Luttrf.ll 
Brief  Ret.  (1857)  I.  89  He  has  sent  out  a  detachment  of  six 
witnesses,  to  confound  Fitzharris’s  discovery.  1724  De  Foe 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  68  Detachments  were  made  out  of 
every  regiment  to  search  among  the  dead.  1739  Cibber 
Apol.  x.  273  A  Detachment  of  Actors  from  Drury-Lane,  1781 
Gibbon  Decl.  Sf  F.  III.  Iii.  256  A  detachment  of  cavalry  in¬ 
tercepted  his  march.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  II.  xv.  291  He 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  to  seize  the  island  of  Cythera. 
1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  112  A  gun  detach¬ 
ment  consists  of  one  non-commissioned  officer  and  nine 
gunners, 

aitrib.  1881  J.  Grant  Cameronia7is  I.  i.  3  The  smartest 
officers  are  usually  selected  for  detachment  duty.  1881  Mrs. 
Alexander  F?rres  iii,  He  was  almost  immediately  told  off 
for  detachment  duty. 

4.  A  standing  apart  or  aloof  from  objects  or  cir¬ 
cumstances;  a  state  of  separation  or  withdrawal 
from  connexion  or  association  with  surrounding 
things. 

1862  Maurice  Mor.  3-  Met.  Philos.  IV.  iii.  §  36.  88  This 
detachment  from  Italian  feelings  might  have  led  one  to 
expect  [etc.].  1871  Tyndall  Frag7n.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  iv.  126  The 
mountain  sprang  forth  with  astonishing  solidity  and  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  surrounding  air.  1874  Morley  Compromise 
(1886)  115  Oxford,  ‘  the  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires’, 
where  there  has  ever  been  so  much  detachment  from  the 
world.  1883  Brit.Q.JRev.  Oct.  392  An  apartness  or  detach¬ 
ment  from  self.  1888  Bryce  Amc7\  Commw.  II.  111.  liii. 
335  The  detachment  of  the  United  States  from  the  affairs  of 
the  Old  World. 

b.  A  condition  of  spiritual  separation  from  the 
world.  (Cf.  1669  in  1.) 

1798  Lamb  Rosa7nuiidGrayx\ ,  The  stronger  I  feel  this  de¬ 
tachment,  the  more  I  find  myself  drawn  heavenward.  1853 
M.  Kelly  tr.  Gosselms  Power  of  Pope  I.  91  To  inspire  all 
the  faithful  with  the  spirit  of  detachment.  1856  J.  H.  New¬ 
man  Callista  199  A  most  heroic  faith,  and  the  detachment 
of  a  saint.  1865  T.  F.  Knox  Life  He7iry  Suso  152  Let  all 
who  suffer  with  detachment  rejoice.  1891  Daily  Nevus  3  Apr. 
5/2  There  is  no  such  excellent  cure  for  ‘  detachment  ’  as  an 
attachment. 

U  Erroneously  for  Attachment  1-2. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  s.v.  Detachiare ,  To  seize  or  take 
into  custody  another  man’s  goods  or  person  by  writ  of 
Detachment  or  other  course  of  law.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II, 
DetacJi7)ie7ity  in  Law,  a  sort  of  Writ. 

Detail  (d itel'\,  drte'l),  sb.  [a.  F.  detail  (12th  c. 
in  Hatzf.)  the  action  of  detailing,  the  result  of  this 
action,  retail,  f.  stem  of  ddtaillcr :  see  next.  App. 
first  adopted  in  the  phrase  in  detail ,  F.  en  detail , 
opposed  to  en  gros  in  the  gross,  wholesale.  Sense 
5  represents  the  F.  ddtail  du  service ,  distribuer 
Vordre  en  detail ,  Feuquieres,  a.  1711.] 

1.  The  dealing  with  matters  item  by  item  ;  de¬ 
tailed  treatment ;  attention  to  particulars.  Esp. 
in  phrase  in  (J*  the)  detail ,  item  by  item  ;  part  by 
part ;  minutely ;  circumstantially.  So  to  go  into 
detail,  i.  e.  to  deal  with  or  treat  a  thing  in  its 
individual  particulars. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  306  (R.)  As  if  a  man  would 
say,  that  necessary  it  is  for  him  to  offer  wrong  in  detaile, 
who  mindeth  to  do  right  in  the  gross.  1706  Phillips  Detail 
(Fr.),  the  particular  Circumstances  of  an  Affair ;  as  These 
advantages  need  not  be  offered  in  Detail  to  your  View. 
1734  Pope  Ess.  Man ,  Introd.,  I  was  unable  to  treat  this 
part  of  my  subject  more  in  detail.  1769  Goldsm.  Rom.  Hist. 
(1786)  I.  320  They  . .  perhaps  condemned  them  in  the  gross 
for  defects,  which  they  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  mention 
in  the  detail.  1785  Cowper  Wks.fi  1837)  XV.  163  The  conse¬ 
quences  need  not,  to  use  the  fashionable  phrase,  be  given  in 
detail.  1840  Gladstone  Ch.  Prbic.  69  The  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  gross  or  in  the  detail.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Mai , 
Swede7iborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  332  His  revelations  destroy 
their  credit  by  running  into  detail.  1868  M.  Pattison 
Acadcm.  Org.  iv.  no  Relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  detail. 
1870  F reeman  Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  558  The  tale,  which 
is  told  in  great  detail,  is  doubtless  mythical  in  its  details. 
1884  Law  Times  Rep.  16  Feb.  773/2  We  had  to  go  into 
detail,  so  as  to  make  the  case  clear. 

b.  Mil.  In  detail :  by  the  engagement  of  small 
portions  of  an  army  or  force  one  after  another. 
War  of  detail,  a  war  carried  on  after  this  fashion, 
instead  of  by  general  engagements.  (Often  fig.) 

1841  Miai.l  Nonco)if  1. 1  Their  war  has  been  one  of  detail, 
not  of  principle.  1842  H.  Rogers  hitrod.  Burke's  Wks.  85 
Pursuing  a  war  of  detail  instead  of  acting  on  some  uniform 
scheme.  1845  Ford  HaTuibk.  Spain  2  Being  without  union 
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[it]  is  also  without  strength  and  has  been  beaten  in  detail. 
1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  116  Without  concert  .. 
without  a  leader  they  would  be  destroyed  in  detail.  1886 
Stokes  Celtic  Ch.  293  He  [Brian  Boru]  defeated  his  enemies 
in  detail. 

2.  A  minute  or  circumstantial  account;  a  detailed 
narrative  or  description  of  particulars. 

1695  Woodward  Nat .  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  238  But 
I  must  be  forced  wholey  to  wave  and  supersede  the  Detail  of 
these.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  Pref  A  iv,  The  following 
Sheets  are  a  detail  of  Fortunes  I  have  run  through.  1810 
(title),  A  Chronological  detail  of  events  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  engaged,  from  1642  to  1658.  1815  T.  Forster 
Atmosph.  Phaenom.  p.  ix,  Aristotle  . .  appears  to  have  given 
a  more  minute  detail  of  the  various  appearances  of  clouds 
..and  other  phenomena.  1825  Lytton  Falkland  9  But  my 
detail  must  be  rather  of  thought  than  of  action. 

3.  An  item,  a  particular  (of  an  account,  a  process, 
etc.)  ;  a  minute  or  subordinate  portion  of  any  (esp. 
a  large  or  complex)  whole.  (See  also  4  a.) 

‘  But  that  is  a  detail !  ’  is  a  current  phrase  humorously 
making  light  of  what  is  perhaps  really  an  important  element 
in  the  matter  in  question. 

1786  T.  J  efferson  Writ.  (1859)  I.  560  It  has  given  me  de¬ 
tails  . .  which  are  very  entertaining.  1832  Ht.  Martineau 
Demerara  ii.  16  The  details  of  the  management  of  a  plan¬ 
tation.  1851  J.  S.  Macaulay  Fie  Id-Fort  if.  267  Hedges., 
skirted  by  details  of  ground  that  may  render  them  obstacles. 
1853  J-  H.  Newman  Hist.  SkAifyf)  1. 1.  iv.  194  In  the  details 
of  dress,  carriage,  and  general  manners,  the  Turks  are  very 
different  from  Europeans.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid.  in 
Georgia  17,  I  shall  furnish  you  with  no  details.  1868  Dickens 
Lett.  (1880)  II.  393  Be  particular  in  the  minutest  detail. 

b.  collective  sing.  The  particulars  or  items  of 
any  whole  considered  collectively. 

1861  Mill  Utilit.  v.  71  Nobody  desires  that  laws  should 
interfere  with  the  whole  detail  of  private  life.  1886  Lazo 
Times  LXXX.  193/2  Legal  questions  . .  full  of  dry  and  un¬ 
interesting  detail. 

4.  Fine  Arts.  a.  A  minute  or  subordinate  part 
of  a  building,  sculpture,  or  painting,  as  distinct 
from  the  larger  portions  or  the  general  conception, 
b.  collective  sing.  Such  minute  parts  collectively, 
or  the  manner  of  treatment  of  them.  (Also  transf 
in  reference  to  natural  objects.) 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  309  The  detail  of  both 
sculpture  and  masonry  on  the  building.  1846  Ruskin  Mod. 
Paint.  I.  11.  11.  v.  §  15  The  detail  of  a  single  weedy  bank 
laughs  the  carving  of  ages  to  scorn.  1870  F.  R.  Wilson 
Ch.  Lbidisf  85  There  are  no  architectural  details  of  interest. 
1882  Hamerton  Graphic  Arts  iv.  29  T^ie  most  careful  study 
of  antiquarian  detail  is  united  to  an  artist’s  vivid  recollection 
of  the  colour  and  sunshine  of  the  South.  1865  J.  F  ergusson 
Hisf.Archit.  1. 1.  in.  ii.  232  The  Assyrian  honeysuckle,  .forms 
as  elegant  an  architectural  detail  as  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 

c.  Arch.  Short  for  detail  drawing  (s,  working 
drawings. 

1819  P.  Nicholson  Archit.  Diet.  I.  383  Detail ,  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  all  the  parts  of  an  edifice,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently 
intelligible  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  detail  is 
otherwise  denominated  the  working  drawings.  1876  Gwilt 
Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.,  Details,  a  term  usually  applied  to  the 
drawings  on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  builders,  and  gene¬ 
rally  called  working  drawings.  1892  Archit.  Publ.  Soc. 
Did.  VIII.  s.v.  Working  Drawmgs ,  Working  drawings  .. 
consist  of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details  of  construction 
. .  many  being  to  the  full  size. 

5.  Mil.  a.  The  distribution  in  detail,  to  the 
different  officers  concerned,  of  the  Daily  Orders  first 
given  in  general,  with  apportionment  to  each  di¬ 
vision  and  subdivision  of  the  force  (and  finally  to 
individual  officers  and  men)  of  the  share  of  duty 
falling  upon  them  in  their  order ;  hence,  the  list  or 
table  showing  the  general  distribution  of  duty  for 
the  whole  force  {general  or  \ grand  detail),  or  the 
particular  distribution  of  that  falling  upon  any 
division  or  subdivision  of  it  ( particular  detail). 

Office  of  Detailed  U.S.  Navy  Dept.\  the  office  where  the 
roster  of  officers  is  kept,  and  from  which  orders  as  to  duty 
are  issued. 

1703-8  Order  Dk.  Marlborough  in  Kane  Camp' Disc.  (1757) 
4  The  Adjutant-General  is  to  keep  all  the  Details  and  an 
account  of  all  things  that  happen  in  the  Army.  1708  — 
Order  ibid.  4  Of  Details,  Whereas  great  Inconveniences  have 
happened  in  changing  the  Details  after  made,  it  is  agreed 
.  .by  all  the  Generals  of  the  Army,  that  all  Details  made  at 
orderly  Time  should  stand,  though  several  other  Details 
came  afterwards ;  and  that  they  should  march  accordingly, 
though  the  others  made  before  did  not  march,  a  1711  Ibid. 
3  The  Brigadier  of  the  Day  is  to  distribute  the  Orders  he 
received  immediately  to  the  Majors  of  Brigade;  and  see 
that  all  the  Details  are  made  upon  the  Spot.  1727  H. 
Bland  Milit.  Discip.  281  (ch.  xix,  Title )  Of  the  Method  in 
Flanders  for  the  Receiving  and  Distributing  of  the  Daily 
Orders  ;  General  Detail  of  the  Army  (by  which  is  meant  the 
General  Duty  to  be  perform’d  by  the  Officers  and  Soldiers) 
with  the  Form  of  a  Roster,  or  Table,  by  which  the  Duty  of 
Entire  Battalions,  and  the  Officers,  is  regulated.  Ibid,  in 
Sipes  Milit.  Medley  (1768)  69  Our  late  Monarch,  the  glorious 
King  William  . .  was  perfectly  knowing  in  the  small  as  well 
as  the  grand  detail  of  an  army,  c  1745  Kane  Camp.  Disc. 
(1757)  16  Whenever  the  Quarter-master  General  demands 
a  Detachment,  to  go  along  with  him  to  reconnoitre,  they 
are  to  be  furnished  immediately  from  the  nearest  Troops,  and 
it  will  be  allowed  them  in  the  next  Detail.  1778  Orderly 
book ,  Mary  land  Loyalists,  28  Aug. ,  Detale  for  outline  pickett 
this  evening.  1779  U.  S.  A rmy  Regulation ,  [The  adjutant] 
must  assemble  the  first  serjeants  of  the  companies,  make 
them  copy  the  orders,  and  give  them  their  details  for  the 
next  day.  1779  Capt.  G.  Smith  Univ.  Milit.  Did.  s.v., 
Detail  of  Duty  is  a  roster  or  table  for  the  regular  . .  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  either  in  the  field,  garrison,  or  canton¬ 
ments.  The  general  detail  of  duty  is  the  proper  care  of  the 
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majors  of  brigade,  who  are  guided  by  the  roster  for  the  officers, 
and  by  the  tables  for  the  men  to  be  occasionally  furnished. 
The  adjutant  of  a  regiment  keeps  the  detail  of  duty  for  the 
officers  of  his  regiment.  1781  T.  Simes  Milit.  Guide  (ed.  3) 
9  The  Major  of  Brigade  is  charged  with  the  particular  detail 
in  his  own  brigade  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Adjutant- 
general  is  charged  with  the  general  detail  of  the  army.  1853 
Stocqueler  Milit.  Encycl.  s.  v.  Detail  of  Duty.  1894 
Brigade  Orders,  Aldershot  (MS.)  1.  Detail ,  14.10.94. 
Brigade  Captain,  Adjutant  and  Picquet :  2nd  Wore.  R. 
Special  Picquet  Hospital  Hill:  2ndLein.R.  Brigade  Quarter¬ 
master  :  2nd  Ches.  R.  Drums :  2  Lein.  R.  Company  for 
Fire  Screen  Drill :  none.  Duties  No.  1  Canteen  :  2nd  Ches. 
R.  Duties  No.  2  Canteen  :  2nd  Lein.  R.  Visitor  to  Bde. 
Schools  (a  Captn.)  :  2nd  Ches.  R. 

b.  The  detailing  or  telling  off  a  small  party 
for  a  special  duty.  c.  concr.  A  small  body  de¬ 
tached  for  a  particular  service  or  duty ;  a  small 
detachment.  Originally  military,  but  extended  to 
the  police,  etc. 

[1708  see  under  a  above.] 

1780  Gen.  Washington  Order  14  Mar.,  The  fatigue  party 
for  finishing  the  new  orderly  room  is  to  be  furnished  by 
detail  from  the  line  of  the  army.  1828  Webster,  Detail  2, 
A  selecting  of  officers  or  soldiers  from  the  rosters.  1862 
Beveridge  Hist.  IndiaW.  v.  vii.458  A  small  body  of  cavalry, 
and  a  detail  of  European  artillery.  1884  Daily  News  3  Mar., 
The  ground  .  .was  explored  . .  by  the  Mounted  Infantry  and 
by  details  from  the  regular  Cavalry.  1885  Gen.  Grant  Pers. 
Mem.  I.  xx.  278  Details  that  had  gone  to  the  front  after  the 
wounded.  1888  Troy  Daily  Times  6  Feb.,  An  extra  detail 
of  police  is  always  made  . .  and  the  crowd  is  not  allowed  to 
block  the  exit. 

Detail  (d/t^'l),  v.  [a.  F.  d^tailler  (12th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  to  cut  in  pieces,  retail,  deal  with  or 
relate  circumstantially,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  tailler  to  cut 
in  pieces.  Adopted  in  English  only  in  the  trans¬ 
ferred  uses.] 

1.  trans.  To  deal  with,  give,  relate,  or  de¬ 
scribe  minutely  or  circumstantially ;  to  give  par¬ 
ticulars  of ;  to  enumerate,  mention,  or  relate  in 
detail. 

*637-50  Row Hist . Kirk (1842) p. xliii,The proceedings,  .are 
too  long  to  be  here  detailed.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
177  ^3  When  I  delivered  my  opinion,  or  detailed  my  know¬ 
ledge.  1802  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  Myst.  Visit  I.  1  He  was  too 
modest  to  . .  detail  news  and  scandal  from  house  to  house. 
1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  11.  xxvii.  62  From  the  whole  of 
the  facts  above  detailed,  it  appears  [etc.].  1875  Scrivener 

Led.  Text  N,  Test.  10  Certain  peculiarities  to  be  detailed 
hereafter.  1879  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  90/1  We  have  now 
detailed  all  the  various  coverings  ordinarily  put  upon  books. 

absol.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  II.  7  There  were 
occasions  when  they  [monastic  writers]  were  inevitably 
graphic, — when  they  detail  like  a  witness  in  court. 

2.  Mil.  To  appoint  or  tell  off  for  a  particular 
duty.  (See  Detail  sb.  5.) 

1793  Laws  of  Mass.  c.  i  §  32  Whenever  a  detachment  is 
made,  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
being  able  of  body,  shall  be  detailed  from  the  rosters  or  rolls 
for  the  purpose.  1810  Ibid.  c.  107  §  31  The  officers,  ordered 
to  be  detailed  to  serve  on  courts  martial  shall  be  detailed  in 
the  following  manner.  1828  Webster,  Detail,  to  select,  as 
an  officer  or  soldier  from  a  division,  brigade,  regiment,  or 
battalion.  1861  Swinhoe  N.  China  Camp.  329  The  First 
Division,  under  General  Michel,  was  detailed  for  this  work 
of  destruction.  1861  W.  H.  Russell  in  Times  14  May  10/3 
His  cartridges  were  out,  and  he  was  compelled  to  detail 
some  of  his  few  men  to  make  them  out  of  shirts,  stockings 
and  jackets.  1868  Sir  R.  Napier  in  Morn.  Star  30  June, 
I  trust  she  is  now  recovering  under  the  care  of  the  medical 
officer  . .  who  has  been  detailed  by  me  to  provide  for  her 
comfort.  1885  Gen.  Grant  Pers.  Mem.  I.  xxi.  293  Soldiers 
who  had  been  detailed  to  act  with  the  navy.  1886  Manch. 
Exam.  19  Jan.  5/6  The  field  officers  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  detailed  for  the  escort  of  Her  Majesty, 
b.  transf. 

*837-40  Haliburton  Clockm.  (1862)  248  We  propose  de¬ 
tailing  you  to  Italy  to  purchase  some  originals  for  our  gal¬ 
lery.  1868  Daily  News  2  Sept.,  The  dry  dock  . .  will  start 
on  its  . .  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  being  towed  by  five 
vessels  to  be  detailed  for  the  purpose.  1874  M.  Collins 
Transmigr.  III.  xviii.  269  A  trim  little  waiting-maid . .  whom 
I  detailed  to  wait  upon  Grace. 

3.  Arch.  To  detail  on  the  plane :  to  be  exhibited 
in  profile  by  abutting  against  the  plane;  said  of  a 
moulding.  (Ogilvie.) 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  403/2  At  the  base  they  detail  on  the 
pavement  or  floor  of  the  stylobate.  Ibid.  404/1  The  glyphs 
detail  on  the  tmnia  of  the  architrave,  but  are  variously 
finished  above. 

U  4.  ?  Confused  with  Entail  v.2  (sense  4). 

1794G0DWTN  Cal.  Williams 289  Who  had.  .sworn  to  detail 
upon  me  misery  without  end. 

Hence  Detailing  vbl.  sb.  and  f\ pi.  a. 

1810  Laws  of  Mass.  c.  107  §  31  In  case  of  inability  ..  of 
any  officer.. to  serve., the  detailing  officer  shall  certify  such 
circumstance  to  the  officer  who  ordered  the  court  martial. 
1866  Carlyle  Edw.  Irvmg  94  Considerable  gossiping  and 
quizzical  detailing.  1883  Clodd  in  Knowl.  7  Sept.  147/2 
[These]  need  no  detailing  here. 

Detailed  (dftfHd),  ///.  a.  [f.  Detail  v.  + 
-ed  L]  Related,  stated,  or  described  circumstan¬ 
tially  ;  abounding  in  details ;  minute,  particular, 
circumstantial. 

1740  Warburton.D/z'.  Lcgat.  iv.  83  note  (R.)  In  a  professed 
and  detailed  poem  on  the  subject.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
F.ng.  IV.  419  No  detailed  report  of  the  evidence  has  come 
down  to  us.  1857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.  Art  6,  I  will  not  lose 
time  in  any  detailed  defence.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  I.  iv.  254  In  my  more  detailed  narrative  of  English 
affairs. 
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b.  Fine  Arts.  Executed  in  detail ;  furnished  with 
all  its  details. 

1867  A.  Harry  Sir  C.  Barry  viii.  283  A  fully  detailed  cor- 
nice  of  the  order. 

c.  transf.  Of  a  writer  :  Given  to  detail,  circum- 
|  stantial. 

1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  153  Described 
by  the  most  detailed  historian  of  this  campaign. 

Hence  DetaiTedly  adv.,  Detai  ledness. 

1806  J.  Pytches  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXII.  210  He  regrets 
that  I  have  not  gone  more  detailedly  into  my  design.  1842 
J.  Sterling  Ess.  4  Tales  (1848)  I.  439  Its  positiveness, 
shrewdness,  detailedness,  incongruity.  1887  Benson  Laud 
104  The.  .extent  and  detailedness  of  the  criticism. 

Detailer  (d/h^-lor).  [f.  Detail  v.  +  -er1.] 

One  who  details  or  relates  circumstantially. 

1794  Crit.  Rev.  Jan.,  The  detailers  of  anecdotes,  a  1809 
Seward  Lett.  VI.  135  (T.)  Individuality  was  sunk  in  the 
number  of  detailers. 

De*tailism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Detail  sb.  +  -ism.] 
A  system  of  attention  to  details. 

1865  Lewes  in  Fortn.  Rev.  I.  588  There  has  been  a  re¬ 
action  against  conventionalism  which  called  itself  Idealism, 
in  favour  of  detailism  which  calls  itself  Realism. 

Detain  (d/tiDi),  v.  F  orms :  5-7  deteyn(e, 
6-7  detein(e,  deteign(e,  detayn(e,  detaine,  (7 
deten),  7-  detain.  [Late  ME.  deteine ,  deteyne , 
a.  OF.  detenir  (12th  c.  in  Little),  detener  (Britton) 
=  Pr.  and  Sp.  detener ,  Cat.  detenir ,  It.  ditenere 
Rom.  type  *de-tenere  for  L.  detinere ,  to  hold  off, 
keep  back,  detain,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  tenere  to  hold.  For 
theroot-vowel  cf.  contain,  maintain,  sustain, retain] 

1.  trans.  To  keep  in  confinement  or  under  re¬ 
straint  ;  to  keep  prisoner. 

[1292  Britton  1.  v.  §  3  Ou  si  maliciousement  le  fet  detener.] 
1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  145  The  peres  of  fraunce  beyng  thus 
assyeged  and  deteyned.  1548  Hall  Chron.  10  A  traytor. . 
whiche  is  apprehended  and  deteigned  in  prisone  for  his 
offence.  1605  Camden  Rem.  16  When  King  Richard  first 
was  deteined  prisoner.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  lix.  279 
He  was  detained  in  strict  confinement.  1884  Miss  Braddon 
FlcnverSf  Weed  139  *  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  constable 
..‘I  shall  be  obliged  to  detain  you  till  this  business  is 
settled.* 

f  b.  pass.  To  be  ‘holden*  or  possessed  with 
(infirmity,  disease,  etc  ).  Obs. 

a  1440  Foioid.  St.  Bartholomew' s  18  With  this  so  grete  A 
sykenes  was  he  deteynyd.  1549  Chaloner  Erasmus  on 
Folly  T  iij  b,  To  be  deteigned  with  suche  a  spece  of  mad- 
nesse.  1660  Bloome  Archit.  Cb,  A  Maide  of  the  City 
Corinthia.  .detained  with  sicknesse,  dyed. 

2.  To  keep  back,  withhold ;  esp.  to  keep  back 
what  is  due  or  claimed.  ?  Obs. 

t'1535  in  Froude  Short  Stud.  (1876)  I.  422  The  said  abbot 
hath  detained  and  yet  doth  detain  servants  wages,  a  1625 
Fletcher  &  Massinger  Elder  Bro.  v.  i,  My  sword  forced 
from  me  too,  and  still  detained.  1670  Marvell  Let.  to 
Mayor  of  Hull  Wks.  I.  153  To  call  to  account  such  persons 
as  detained  money  in  their  hands  given  charitably.  1710 
Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  v.  221  These  Tithes  ..  have  been 
granted  by  the  King,  .but  afterwards  by  the  instinct  of  the 
Devil  many  have  detained  them.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xxiv. 
172  No  longer  then  . .  Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead 
. .  restore  the  slain.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  855  The 
form  of  the  writ . .  is  sometimes  in  the  debet  and  detinet,  and 
sometimes  in  the  detinet  only  :  that  is,  the  writ  states  . .  that 
the  defendant  owes  and  unjustly  detains  the  debt  or  thing  in 
question,  or  only  that  he  unjustly  detains  it.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  288  The  interest  of  the  sum  fraudulently 
detained  in  the  Exchequer  by  the  Cabal. 

+  b.  To  keep  (a  person)  f7‘om  his  right.  Obs . 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Alms.  11.  (1882)  80  Hereby  the  poore 
pastors  are  deteined  from  their  right,  and  almost  beggered. 

+  3.  To  keep,  retain  (in  a  place  or  position,  in 
a  state  or  condition,  or  in  one’s  possession).  Obs. 
(exc.  as  associated  with  4.) 

1541  Wyatt  Defence  Wks.  (1861)  p.  xxv,  That  in  all  accu¬ 
sations  the  defendant  might  detain  unto  him  counsel.  1578 
Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  66  Some  [glandules]  are  strewed  as 
beddes  vnto  -Veynes,  and  Arteries,  to  deteine  them  from 
hurt.  1606  Birnie  Kirk-Bnriall  xix.  (Jam.  Suppl.),  To 
dedicate  the  same  thing  a  Kirk,  and  yet  deteene  it  a  buriall. 
1632  Litiigow  Trav.  v.  195  Rivers  mentioned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  to  this  day  detayne  their  names.  1635  Pagitt 
Christianogr.  1.  ii.  (1636)  41  The  inhabitants  of  Spaine  are 
detained  in  superstition,  by  the  vigilancy  of  the  Inquisition. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  159  When  we  fix  and 
detain  them  [our  eyes]  too  long  upon  the  same  object. 

+  b.  To  hold,  hold  down:  transl.  detinere  of 
the  Vulgate.  Obs. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Rom.  i.  18  Those  men  that  deteine  the 
veritie  of  God  in  iniustice  [1611  hold  :  Wycl.,  Tind.,  Cranm., 
Geneva, withhold :  Rev.  V. holddown:  Gr. KaTexovrou].  1593 
Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  100  That,  .they  might  learne  not 
to  detaine  the  trueth  of  God  in  unrighteousnes.  a  1694 
Tillotson  Serm.  (1743)  VII.  1846  Men  have  a  natural 
knowledge  of  God  ;  if  they  contradict  it  by  their  life  and 
practice,  they  are  guilty  of  ‘  detaining  the  truth  of  God  in 
unrighteousness 

+  c.  To  hold  or  occupy  with  an  armed  force.  Obs. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  III.  103  A  large  and  strong  Fortresse 
.  .now  detained  by  a  Garison  of  Turkes.  1642  Lane.  Tracts 
(Chetham  Soc.)  56  Thus  the  Lord  hath  preserved  an  un¬ 
walled  Towne  from  being  destroyed  or  detained  by  a  great 
Armie. 

+  d.  To  hold,  engage,  keep  the  attention  of. 
Obs.  (or  merged  in  4.) 

c  158s  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxxiii.  7  No  good  on  earth  doth 
my  desires  detaine.  1621-51  Burton  A  nat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  vi.  iii. 
301,  I  am  mightily  detained  and  allured  with  that  grace  and 
comeliness.  1780  Harris  Philol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  429  It 
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wants  those  striking  revolutions,  those  unexpected  discover¬ 
ies,  so  essential  to  engage  ar.d  to  detain  a  spectator. 

t  e.  To  constipate,  ‘  bind  ’  ;  also  absol.  to  cause 
constipation.  Obs. 

1580  Frampton  Dial.  Yron  <$•  Steele  158  The  water  that 
cooleth  the  yron,  doeth  detayne  the  bellie.  Ibid.  158  b,  It 
is  byndyng,  and  therefore  it  doeth  deteyne. 

4.  To  keep  from  proceeding  or  going  on ;  to 
keep  waiting;  to  stop.  (The  ordinary  current 
sense.) 

1592  Shaks.  Vert.  $  Ad.  577  For  pity  now  she  can  no  more 
detain  him.  1644  Milton  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  99/2,  I  shall 
detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we  should 
not  do.  a  1665  Sir  K.  Digby  Private  Mem.  (1827)  89  Here 
Theagenes  resolved  to  detain  him  self  some  time.  1790 
Paley  Horae  Paul.  Rom.  ii.  12  The  business  which  then 
detained  him.  1825  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  424,  I  was  de¬ 
tained  . .  partly  by  the  rain,  and  partly  by  company  that 
I  liked  very  much.  1861  Dutton  Cook  P.  Foster's  D.  i, 
Don’t  let  me  detain  you.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendon 

I.  1 13  We  will  not  detain  our  readers.  1892  Times  (Weekly 
Ed.)  21  Oct.  2/4  The  vessel,  .is  detained  in  quarantine. 

5.  To  keep  back  or  restrain  from  action ;  to 
hinder  ;  to  delay.  Obs. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  54  But  he  resolved  not 
any  thing,  deteined  by  his  blinde  commission,  and  the 
advise  of  some  other  Capteines.  1621-51  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 
iu.  ii.  in.  (1676)  326/1  Modesty  would  detain  them  from 
doing  amiss.  1681  Dryden^4^.  <$-  Achit.  244  How  long  wilt 
thou  the  general  joy  detain  :  Starve,  and  defraud  the  People 
of  thy  Reign  ? 

t  Detai'n,  sb.  Obs.  rare—  \  [f.  Detain#.]  The 
action  of  detaining,  or  fact  of  being  detained  ;  de¬ 
tention. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  vi.  15  And  gan  enquire  of  him  with 
mylder  mood  The  certaine  cause  of  Artegals  detaine. 

Detainable  (d/U^nabT),  a.  [f.  Detain  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  detained. 

1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  Hi II.  581  It  seems,  .de¬ 
tainable,  like  water,  by  an  attraction  of  cohesion,  on  the 
surface  of  certain  bodies. 

Detai*nal.  rare.  [f.  Detain  v.  +  -al  5.]  The 
act  of  detaining  ;  detention. 

1806  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  116  The  injustice  of  the 
detainal  is  a  disgrace  to  Bonaparte. 

t  Detainder.  Obs.  Also  deteinder,  detain- 
dor.  Variant  of  Detainer  2,  perhaps  influenced 
by  attainder ,  remainder. 

1672  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  1. 35  Y°  deteinder  of  moneys 
by  y°  Farmers  upon  pretence  of  defalcations.  1701  Beverley 
Apoc.  Quest.  32  There  is  also.. in  it  the  Detaindor  of  a 
Disease,  a  Catochus ,  and  a  Catoche ,  a  Dead  Sleep,  or  In¬ 
sensibility  with  Pungency,  or  Vexation. 

Detainer  1  (dft<?l*n3i).  Also  6  detainer,  -our, 
deteynour,  7  detayner.  [f.  Detain  v.  +  -er  1  : 
peril,  orig.  a.  AF.  *detenour  =  OF.  detencor ,  -eur.~\ 
One  who  or  that  which  detains  ;  see  the  verb. 

1531-2  Act  23  Hen .  VIII,  c.  5  §  3  To  punisshe  the 
dettours  and  deteiners  of  the  same  by  fines.  1547  ^\ct  1 
Fdiv.  VI,  c.  3  §  2  To  punish  . .  the  deteinour.  1586  J. 
Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  51/1  The  deteiners 
of  the  kingdome  of  England  against  the  lawfull  heire.  1647 
R.  Baillie  Lett.  <$•  Jrnls.  (1842)  III.  14  It  pleased  God  to 
make  his  detainers  let  him  goe.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst. 
Tyrants  120  He. .  is.  .an  unjust  detainer  which  takes  another 
Mans  goods  against  the  Owners  will.  1850  Chubb  Locks 
$  Keys  10  This  lock,  .contains,  .several  independent  move¬ 
able  detainers  of  the  motion  of  the  bolt,  any  one  of  which 
would  alone  prevent  that  motion ;  the  key  was  adapted  to 
move  and  arrange  all  those  detainers  simultaneously. 

Detarner 2.  Law.  Forms:  7  deteiner,  de- 
teigner,  deteyner,  7-  detainer  ;  erron.  7  -or,  S 
-our.  [a.  Anglo- Fr.  detener  inf.  used  subst.  Cf. 
cesser y  disclaimer ,  retainer :  see  -er4.] 

The  action  of  detaining,  withholding,  or  keeping 
in  one’s  possession ;  spec.  a.  The  (wrongful)  de¬ 
taining  of,  or  refusal  to  restore,  goods  taken  from 
the  owner  for  distraint,  etc. 

1619  Dalton  Countr.  Just.  vii.  (1630)  27  By  distress  or 
deteyner  of  the  defendant’s  goods.  1768  Blackstone 
Comm.  III.  150  Deprivation  of  possession  may  also  be  by 
an  unjust  detainer  of  another's  goods,  though  the  original 
taking  was  lawful.  1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4) 

II.  1123  If  the  tenant,  before  distress,  tender  ..  the  arrears 
of  rent,  the  taking  of  the  distress  becomes  wrongful  . .  but  if 
the  distress  has  been  made,  and  before  impounding  the 
arrears  are  tendered,  then  the  detainer  only  is  unlawful. 
1865  Nichols  Britton  II.  249  In  like  manner  shall  widows 
recover  damages  for  the  wrongful  detainer  of  dower. 

b.  Forcible  detainer',  see  quot.  1769. 

1619  Dalton  Countr.  Just.  xxii.  (1630)  61  One  Justice  of 
Peace  may  proceed  in  . .  cases  of  forcible  entry  or  Deteiner. 
1769  Blackstone  Comm .  IV.  147  An  eighth  offence  against 
the  public  peace  is  that  of  a  forcible  entry  or.  detainer ; 
which  is  committed  by  violently  taking  or  keeping  posses¬ 
sion,  with  menaces,  force,  and  arms,  of  lands  and  tenements, 
without  the  authority  of  law.  1800  Addison  Amer.  Law 
Rep.  41  Indicted  for  a  forcible  entry  and  detainer. 

c.  The  detaining  of  a  person  ;  csp.  in  custody  or 
confinement. 

1640  in  Ruslnv.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  in.  I.  20  That  the  Cause 
of  their  Detainer  may  be  certified,  a  1719  Bp.  Smallridce 
(J.),  St.  Paul  sends  him  back  again,  that  Philemon  might 
have  no  reason  to  be  angry  at  his  longer  detainour.  1795 
Christian  in  Blackstone' s  Comm.  (1809)  1.  425  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  granted  a  habeas  corpus,  ordering  the  captain  of  the 
ship  to  bring  up  the  body  of  James  Somersett,  with  the 
cause  of  his  detainer.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  16  Aug.  759/2 
There  was  no  evidence,  .of  the  detainer  of  the  child  either 
by  force  or  fraud. 
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d.  A  process  authorizing  the  sheriff  to  detain 
a  person  already  in  his  custody ;  spec,  a  writ 
whereby  a  prisoner  arrested  at  the  suit  of  one 
creditor  might  be  detained  at  the  suit  of  another. 

1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  274/1  Unless  the  gen’Jm’n 
means  to  go  up  afore  the  court,  it’s  hardly  worth  while  waiting 
for  detainers,  you  know.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  s.v., 
A  process  lodged  with  the  sheriff  against  a  person  in  his 
custody  is  called  a  detainer.  1855  Thackeray  Ne'wcomcs 
I.  248  The  detainers  against  him  were  trifling. 

Detaining1,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Detain  v.  +  -ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Detain  ;  detention,  with¬ 
holding,  ■(‘seizure,  etc.  (Now  usually  gerundial.) 

a  1535  More  Wks.  386  (R.)  That  their  paine  in  the  fire  wer 
but  a  detaining  therin  by  some  strenger  power  then  themselfe. 
1572  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  U/(i597)  §  5°  Taking  and  deteining  of 
prisoners,  ransounes,  buitinges.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Cones¬ 
taggio  125  He  then  conceived  the  cause  of  his  detaining. 
1632  tr.  Brnel's  Praxis  Med.  97  Catalepsis  is  a  sudden  de¬ 
taining  both  of  soule  and  body.  1768  Blackstone  Comm. 

III.  ix.  (R.),  To  shew  the  cause  of  his  detaining  in  prison. 
1795  Jemima  I.  165  He  scorned  your  detain ings. 

Detaining',  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  ^.]  That 
detains  ;  see  the  verb. 

1822  T.  Taylor  Apuleius  vi.  121  The  detaining  earth. 
1865  Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  Introd.  (1868)  25  The  detaining 
power  of  a  dogmatizing  effort. 

Hence  Detainingly  adv. 

1856  Titan  Mag.  Aug.  119/2  He  gazed  at  her  entreatingly 
and  detainingly.  1880  A rgosy  XXIX.  388  Laying  her  hand 
detainingly  upon  his  arm. 

Detainment  (dzhFi'nment).  Now  rare.  [f. 
Detain  v.  -ment  :  cf.  OF.  detenement .]  The 
fact  of  detaining,  or  of  being  detained  ;  detention. 

1586  Death  Earl  Northumberl.  in  Somers  Tracts  (1751) 
iv.  III.  422  As  well  of  the  Cause  of  the  Earl’s  Detainment,  as 
of  the  Manner  of  his  Death.  1622  Malynes  A  nc.Law  Mcrch. 
159  The  danger  of  generall  or  particular  Embargos  of  Ships, 
the  likelihood  of  detainements  of  Kings  and  Princes. ^  1641 
Jrnls.  Ho.  Com.  II.  151  His  Detainment  close  Prisoner. 
1755  Magens  Insurances  I.  456  The  unjust.  .Detainment  of 
their  Ships.  1883  Ld.  Blackburn  in  Law  Reports  &  App. 
Cases  398  Arrests,  restraints  and  detainments  of  princes., 
involve  such  a  taking  of  the  subject  insured  out  of  the 
control  of  the  owners. 

Detainor,  -our,  erron.  ff.  Detainer  2. 

t  Detainure  (d/t^-nnu).  Obs.  [f.  Detain  v. 
+ -ure  :  cf.  OF.  deteneure .]  -  Detainer  -  (of 
which  it  may  be  a  refashioning). 

1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  in.  I.  340  Unlawful 
Seisure  and  Detainure.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  v.  313 
A  Sacrilegious  detainure  of  that  which  is.. due  unto  God. 

Detane,  -nie,  -ny,  obs.  ff.  Dittany. 

Detant  (drtse'nt).  [A  variant  of  Detent, 
affected  by  the  pronunciation  of  mod.F.  dtlcnte 
(cDtant)  trigger ;  established  in  this  sense  in  gun¬ 
smiths’  use.]  In  the  mechanism  of  a  gun-lock,  an 
oscillating  tongue  pivoted  over  the  half-cock  notch 
in  the  tumbler,  to  prevent  the  sear  from  catching 
therein  when  the  cock  falls. 

1884  T.  Speedy  Sport  v.  60  Rifles  which  are  generally 
made  with  a  very  light  pull  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
pounds,  and  on  the  tumbler  of  which  a  detant  is  attached, 
in  order  to  carry  the  scear  over  the  half-cock.  1894  W.  A. 
Greener  {in  letter').  Detant  not  Detent  is  the  usual  spelling 
. .  the  German  technical  word  for  the  gun-lock  detant  is 
Schleuder. 

+  Deta'rd,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  de/arder,  also  des-, 
to  retard,  delay,  f.  des-  (L.  d/s-)  +  larder  to  delay 
L.  tarddre,  f.  tardus  slow.]  traits.  To  retard,  delay. 

167s  Teonge  Diary  (1825)  46  Leave  to  com  oil  shoare  . . 
was  detarded.  1693  W.  Freke  Art  of  IVar  ix.  264  Let 
them  detard  their  pursuers,  and  save  their  lives  by  scatter¬ 
ing  their  Treasures. 

f  Detaste,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [var.  of  Distaste  : 
see  De-  I.  6.]  =  Distaste;  to  dislike,  loathe. 

1614  Earl  Stirling  Doomes-day  vii.  ciii,  Who  now  in  dark¬ 
ness  do  detaste  the  day. 

t  Det-bound,  var.  of  Debt-bound,  ppl.  a.  Obs. 
Mortgaged,  pledged. 

1541-2  Burgh  Bee.  Edin.  20  Jan.  (Jam.  Suppl.),  The  hous 
,.wes  detbound  to  the  said  Jhone. 

Dete,  obs.  form  of  Debt,  Ditty. 

Detect  (ditekt),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  detect -us,  pa. 
pple.  of  detegere  to  Detect.  After  the  formation 
of  Detect  v.,  used  for  some  time  as  its  pa.  pple.] 
Detected  ;  disclosed  ;  discovered  ;  open,  exposed, 
fa.  as  pa.  pple.  Obs.  b.  as  adj.  arch. 

a.  1387  T  re  vis  a  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  243  Thei  were  detecte 
by  the  olde  moneye  y-schewede.  1460  Capgrave  Ch?'on.  134 
He  was  that  same  day  detect  that  a  strumpet  was  in  his 
chaumbir.  1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  273  b,  [I]  haue 
detecte  &  declared  the  errours.  1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps. 
cxix.  346  Detect  I  haue  my  wayes  to  thee. 

b.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <5-  Min.  Introd.,  Their  gills 
are  detect.  1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder*. ix.  81  Detect,  dis¬ 
owned,  detested,  and  despised.  There  is  no  power  to  which 
ye  can  be  true. 

Detect  (d/te-kt),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  detect-  of  L. 
detegere  to  uncover,  discover,  detect,  f.  De-  I.  6  + 
tegere  to  cover.  The  earlier  ppl.  adj.  Detect  (see 
prec.)  was  retained  as  pa.  pple.  of  the  verb,  till 
gradually  displaced  by  detected .] 

+  1.  Hans.  To  uncover,  lay  bare,  expose,  display 
(something  covered  up  or  hidden).  Obs. 

1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  7,  I  preye  . .  that  ye  de¬ 
tecte  It  in  no  wyse  wher  that  vylany  It  myht  haue.  1526 


Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  34  b.Whiche  illusyon .  .as soone 
as  it  was  detected  &  brought  to  lyght..anone  it  auoyded. 
1563-87  Foxe  A.  *  M.  (1684)  II.  73/2  Secret  Confession, 
wherein  Men  do  detect  their  sins  in  the  Priests  ear.  1594 
Ord.  of  Prayer  in  Liturg.  Scrv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847^  664  Detect 
and  reveal  still  the  foundations  and  buildings  of  all  treasons 
and  conspiracies.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Bart  hoi.  Anat. 
1.  iii.  5  On  one  side  the  Fat  besprinkled  with  its  Vessels, 
and  on  the  other  side  certain  Muscles  Detected.  1691  Case 
of  Exeter  Coll.  Pref.  A  ij,  The  badness  of  his  cause  was 
sufficiently  detected  by  the  weakness  of  his  defence.  1739 
Labelye  Short  Acc.  Piers  Wcstm.  Bridge  41,  1  cannot 
Answer  this  Objection,  without  detecting  a  gross  Ignorance 
in  those  that  proposed  it. 

f  2.  To  expose  (a  person)  by  divulging  his  secrets 
or  making  known  his  guilt  or  crime ;  to  inform 
against,  accuse.  Obs. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  xvi.  88,  I  detecte  here  no  man  in 
special.  *577-87  Holinshed  Citron.  I.  41/1  Whose  last 
words  . .  detected  him  of  manifest  ambition.  1594  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  (1676)  342  The  Gentlewoman  goeth  forward,  and 
detecteth  herself  of  a  crime.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  hi. 
ii.  129,  I  neuer  heard  the  absent  Duke  much  detected  for 
Women.  1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.,  Detect,  bewray, 
disclose,  accuse.  1645  Pagitt  Heresiogr.  (1646)  9  And  he 
also  cut  a  young  wenches  throat,  lest  she  should  detect  him. 

fb.  To  divulge,  reveal,  give  information  of  (a 
thing).  Obs. 

c  1465  Hist.  Doc.  Roch.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  7  But  if  it  shall  hap  so 
to  know  any  such  [heresies],  I  shall  detecte  them  to  myn 
ordinarie.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  314  One 
of  the  lieutenants  discovered  and  detected  this  villanous 
contrivance. 

3.  To  find  out,  discover  (a  person)  in  the  secret 
possession  of  some  quality,  or  performance  of  some 
act ;  to  find  out  the  real  character  of. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzos  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  28  b,  In  processe 
of  time  she  was  detected  to  be  one  of  a  naughtie  slan¬ 
derous  tongue.  1711  Medley  No.  39  If  he  is  detected  of  the 
grossest  Calumnies,  he  goes  on  to  repeat  them  again,  as 
if  nothing  had  happen’d.  1774  Goldsm.  Grecian  Hist. 

I.  99  Cleomenes  ..  being  detected  of  having  suborned  the 
priestess,  slew  himself.  1789  Bentham  Priric.  Legist,  xi. 
§  24  You  have  detected  a  baker  in  selling  short  weight,  you 
prosecute  him  for  the  cheat.  1870  E.  Peacock  Rolf  Skirl. 
III.  214  Like  a  schoolboy  detected  in  robbing  an  orchard. 
*875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  209  Your  dishonesty  shall 
do  you  no  good,  for  I  shall  detect  you. 

4.  To  discover,  find  out,  ascertain  the  presence, 
existence,  or  fact  of  (something  apt  to  elude  observa¬ 
tion). 

1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  263  The  former  obstacles 
must  be  abolished  as  soon  as  detected.  1797  Godwin  En¬ 
quirer  1.  vi.  43  We  detect  all  the  shades  of  meaning.  1823 

J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amnsem.  25  It  is  a  capital  good  test  for 
detecting  arsenic  in  any  liquid  whatever.  1835  Browning 
Paracelsus  ii,  What  use  were  punishment,  unless  some  sin 
Be  first  detected?  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Napoleon 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  373  Napoleon  examined  the  bills  of  the 
creditors  himself,  detected  overcharges  and  errors.  1849 
Murchison  Siberia  iii.  45  Sandstone  in  which  no  other 
remains  but  fucoids  have  been  detected.  1882  Pebody  Eng. 
Journalism  xvi.  120  He  was  a  man.. with  an  eye  that  de¬ 
tected  a  false  note  in  an  article. 

Hence  Detected  ppl.  a .,  Dete*cting  vbl.  sb. 

1602  Shaks.  1 1  am.  iii.  ii.  95  Well  my  Lord.  If  he  steals 
ought  the  whil’st  this  Play  is  Playing,  And  scape  detecting, 
I  will  pay  the  Theft.  1654  Codrincton  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine 
518  To  collect  the  detected  Oar  [=ore].  1660  Milton  Free 
Comrmv.  (1851)  449  The  detected  Falshood  and  Ambition 
of  som.  1694  tr.  Milton's  Lett.  State  Aug.  1656  The  vilest 
and  most  openly  detected  Assassinates.  1836  J.  Gilbert 
Chr.  Atonem.  ii.  (1852)  52  Who  would  not  . .  frown  it  away 
as  a  detected  cheat  ? 

DetectabiTity.  rare.  [f.  next :  see  -ity.] 

1805  W.  Taylor  in  Motithly  Mag.  XIX.  219  With  far 
feebler  detectability. 

Detectable  (dfte-ktab’l),  a.  Also  -ible.  [f. 
Detect  v .  +  -able.  The  spelling  -ible  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  L.  analogies,  but  L.  -tectibilis  does  not  occur.] 
Capable  of  being  detected. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vii.  ii.  419  More  were  concealed 
by  parties  not  detectable.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  122 
No  heel-tap  was  detectable.  1845-6  G.  1C.  Day  tr.  Simon’s 
Anim.  Client.  II.  151  The  amount  of  phosphates  . .  is  ex¬ 
tremely  minute,  and  no  longer  detectible  by  the  ordinary 
tests.  1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  I.  340  The  real  link  not 
being  detectable  without  a  special  and  individual  insight. 
1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II.  124  Where  illegitimate 
expenditure  is  more  frequent  and  less  detectible. 

Hence  Dete  ctably  adv. 

1887  Standard  1  June  5/3  The  result  is  a  *  detectably1 
different  liquid. 

Detection  (dfte'kjan).  [ad.  L.  detection-em 
(Tertullian),  n.  of  action  from  detegere  to  Detect.] 
The  action  of  detecting. 

1 1.  Exposure,  revelation  of  what  is  concealed ; 
criminal  information,  accusation.  Obs. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  Rec.  xi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  189 
That  Oylysh  substance  ..  Raymond  Lully  dyd  call  Hys 
Basylyske,  of  whyche  he  made  never  so  playne  deteccyon. 
1529  More  Dyaloge  in.  iv.  Wks.  211/1  Wherfore  it  were 
not  reason  in  a  detection  of  heresy,  to  suffer, . .  the  crime 
wel  proued,  any  new  witnesses  to  be  receyued.  1541  Pay- 
nel  Catiline  xxxvi.  54  b,  The  Senate  decreed  Tarquinius 
detection  to  be  false.  1547  A.  Gilby  (title),  An  answer  to 
the  devilfish  detection  of  Stephane  Gardiner,  Bishoppe  of 
Wynchester.  1564  Brief  Exam.  A  ij  b,  The  detection  and 
detestation,  .of  the  whole  Antichrist  of  Rome.  157°  6  Lam- 
barde  Peramb.  Knit  (18261  209, 1  will  not  sticke  to  bestow 
a  few  wordes  for  the  detection  thereof.  1691  Case  of  Exeter 
Coll.  30  But  this  fallacy.. must  not  escape  without  a  detec¬ 
tion.  1709  Steele  Taller  No.  76  f  4  When  by  a  publick 
Detection  they  fall  under  the  Infamy  they  feared.  1807 
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DETECTIVE. 

Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  i.  710  In  all  detections  Richard  first 
confessed. 

2.  Discovery  (of  what  is  unknown  or  hidden) ; 
finding  out.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1623  Cockeram,  Detect  ion,  a  discouerie.  1702  C.  Mather 
Ma»n.  Chr.  1.  i.  3  Americus  Vesputius,  a  I  lorentine,  who 
in  the  year  1497,  made  a  further  Detection  of  the  more 
Southern  Regions  in  this  Continent. 

b.  spec.  The  finding  out  of  what  tends  to  elude 
notice,  whether  on  account  of  the  particular  form 
or  condition  in  which  it  is  naturally  present,  or 
because  it  is  artfully  concealed ;  as  crime,  tricks, 
errors,  slight  symptoms  of  disease,  traces  of  a  sub¬ 
stance,  hidden  causes,  etc. 

1619  Naunton  in  Fort  esc.  Papers  105  Whether  . .  safe  for 
him  to  attend  him  selfe  in  person,  without  danger  of  de¬ 
tection.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  183  P7  It  is  easy  for 
the  author  of  a  lie,  however  malignant,  to  escape  detection. 
1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  viii,  She  wondered  to 
what  part  of  the  abbey  these  chambers  belonged,  and  that 
they  had  so  long  escaped  detection.  1798  Ferriar  Illust r. 
Sterne  vi.  175  One  of  the  most  curious  detections  of  his 
imitations.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  27S  The 
utmost  stars  of  our  present  faint  detection.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  (1886)  29  The  detection  of  corresponding 
customs,  opinions,  laws,  beliefs,  among  different  communities. 
1884  Gustafson  Found.  Death  i.  (ed.  3)  2  Adulteration,  now 
perfected  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  detection. 

Detective  (dfte'ktiv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  deted- 
ppl.  stem  :  see  Detect  v.  and  -ive.  (The  sb.  has 
been  adopted  in  mod.F.  from  English.)] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  character  or  function  of  de¬ 
tecting  ;  serving  to  detect ;  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  detection. 

1843  Chamb .  Jrnl .  XII.  54  Intelligent  men  have  been 
recently  selected  to  form  a  body  called  the ‘detective  police’ 

. .  at  times  the  detective  policeman  attires  himself  in  the 
dress  of  ordinary  individuals.  1862  Shirley  Nugx  Crit. 
vii.  303  Every  author  now  looks  after  his  mind,  as  if  he  were 
a  member  of  the  detective  police.  1882  E.  P.  Hood  in 
Leisure  Hour  Apr.  227  Instances  of  the  detective  power  of 
ridicule.  1882  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  exxii.  1  [It]  is 
detective  as  to  our  character.  1893  T.  Pent  Ethiopia  62 
Regardless  of.  .strangers,  and  my  wife’s  detective  camera. 

B.  sb.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to.  discover 
matters  artfully  concealed  ;  particularly  (and  in  the 
original  application  as  short  for  detective  police¬ 
man ,  or  the  like)  a  member  of  the  police  force 
employed  to  investigate  specific  cases,  or  to  watch 
particular  suspected  individuals  or  classes  of  of¬ 
fenders.  Private  detective,  one  not  belonging  to  the 
police  force,  who  in  his  private  capacity,  or  as 
attached  to  a  Detective  Agency  or  bureau,  under¬ 
takes  similar  services  for  persons  employing  him. 

1856  Ann.  Reg.  185  Some  London  detectives  were  de¬ 
spatched,  to  give  their  keen  wits  to  the  search.  1871  B. 
Taylor  Faust  { 1875)  I.  Pref.  12  There  are  critical  detectives 
on  the  track  of  every  author.  1875  Jowett  Platoig d.  2)  1 II. 
39  The  criminal  turned  detective  is  wonderfully  suspicious 
and  cautious.  1876  D.  R.  Fearon  School  Inspection  §  59. 
90  If  the  inspector  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  de¬ 
tective  of  faults.  at t rib.  1883  Anna  K.  Green  {title) 
X  Y  S,  a  Detective  Story. 

Hence  Detectivesliip,  the  office  or  function  of 
a  detective ;  Dete'ctivist,  noncc-wd.,  one  who 
professedly  treats  of  detectives. 

1877  J.  Hawthorne  Garth  III.  ix.  lxxv.  184  In  my  amateur 
detectivesliip.  1892  W.  Wallace  in  Academy  24  Sept. 
261/1  It  may  be  hoped  that  Dick  Donovan  is  the  last  of  the 
detectivists  in  fiction. 

Detector  (dz'te'kta.i).  Also  -er.  [a.  L.  de¬ 
tector  (TertullA,  agent-n.  from  L.  dctegcre  to  De¬ 
tect.]  He  who  or  that  which  detects. 

+  1.  A  person  or  thing  that  discloses,  brings  to 
light,  or  reveals ;  one  who  informs  against  or  ac¬ 
cuses  ;  a  revealer ;  an  informer,  an  accuser.  Obs. 

1541  Paynel  Catiline  xxxiv.  52  The  detectour  is  false  and 
corrupted  with  mede.  1611  Cotgr.,  Encuseur,  a  detecter, 
discloser,  appeacher,  accuser.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World 
v.  iii.  §  18  (R.)  As  a  reward  unto  the  detectors  of  lands 
concealed.  1637  Bastwick  Litany  iv.  3  Those  should  be 
punished,  that  were  detectors  and  manifesters  of  them. 
1680  Baxter  Cath.  Commun.  (1684)  30  This  is  to  comply 
with  the  World,  that  taketh  the  detecter  only  for  the 
sinner.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ii.  641  A  deathbed’s  a  detector 
of  the  heart.  Here  tir’d  dissimulation  drops  her  masque. 

2.  One  who  finds  out  that  which  is  artfully  con¬ 
cealed,  or  which  tends  to  elude  observation. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  in.  v.  14  O  Heauens  !  that  this  Treason 
were  not ;  or  not  I  the  detector  !  1657  Evelyn  Diary  7  Jan., 
Dr.  Joyliffe.  .first  detector  of  the  lymphatic  veins.  1755 
Johnson,  Detecter ,  a  discoverer,  one  that  finds  out  what 
another  desires  to  hide.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  { 1887)1.407 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  thegreat  detector 
of  impostures.  1840  Mill  Diss.  <$*  Disc.,  Bent  ham  (1859)  F 
352  The  keenest  detector  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors. 

3.  An  instrument  or  device  for  detecting  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  anything  liable  to  escape  observation, 
for  indicating  any  deviation  from  normal  conditions, 
or  the  like. 

a.  An  arrangement  in  a  lock  by  which  any  attempt  to 
tamper  with  it  is  indicated  and  frustrated,  b.  A  low-water 
indicator  for  a  boiler.  C.  A  small  portable  galvanometer, 
which  indicates  the  flow  and  direction  of  a  current  of 
electricity,  used  for  testing  purposes,  d..  An  apparatus  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  torpedoes  under  water,  a  torpedo- 
detector.  e.  attrib.  in  various  senses,  as  detector-bar , 
galvanometer,  - loch ,  - spring ,  etc. 

1833  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  II.  275  His  success  in 
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this  attempt  was  not  better  than  before,  for  he  overlifted  the  I 
detector  of  each  lock.  1850  Chubb  Locks  #  Keys  13  F  is  the  > 
detector-spring.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.,  Chubb  had 
a  detector  in  his  lock  of  1818.  1889  G.  Findlay  Eng.  Rail-  | 
way  75  ‘  Detector  Bars  ’  are  employed  on  parts  of  the  line  | 
which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  signalman,  to  prevent  the 
signals  being  lowered  when  the  line  is  occupied  by  a  train,  j 
Ibid.,  ‘Detector  Locks’  are  applied  to  facing  points,  and  j 
are  worked  by  the  wire  that  works  the  signals.  1893  Munro 
etc.  Pocket  Book  0/ Electrical  R ulcs  (ed.  9)  395  Cells  should 
be  tested  on  the  thick  wire  of  a  detector.  Ibid.  396  For 
fault  inspection,  a  detector  or  galvanometer,  a  battery,  knife, 
etc.  1894  Catalogue ,  Galvanometers  and  Measuring  Instru¬ 
ments  Detector  Galvanometer,  wound  for  intensity,  re¬ 
sistance  up  to  500  Ohms. 

Detei(gm(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Detain,  etc. 

+  Dete*nebrate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  De-  II.  i 

+  L.  tenebnv.  darkness,  tenebrare  to  darken.] 
trans.  To  free  from  darkness  or  obscurity. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vi.  296  To  detenebrate 
and  cleare  this  truth.  1656  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Detenebrate, 
to  dispel  or  drive  away  darkness,  to  bring  light. 

Detenewe,  obs.  form  of  Detinue. 

Detent  (d/te*nt),  sb A  (Also  7  detton.)  [a.  F. 
detente ,  OF.  des/ente  (Froissart,  14th  c.),  deriv. 
of  ddtendre  ‘to  slacken,  unstretch,  undo’,  in  OF. 
destendre ,  f.  des-,  L.  dis-  privative  (cf.  De-  6)  + 
tendre  to  stretch.  (In  L.  distendere  the  prefix  had 
a  different  force :  see  Distend.) 

The  earliest  application  of  the  word  in  French  was  to  the 
destente  of  the  arbalest  or  cross-bow,  whereby  the  strained 
string  was  released  and  the  bolt  discharged ;  hence  it  was 
transferred  to  the  analogous  part  in  fire-arms.  In  English, 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  viewed  as  connected  with 
L.  detinere,  detent-,  and  so  with  detain ,  detention,  and  to 
have  been  modified  in  meaning  accordingly.  The  fact  that 
the  same  part  which  allows  of  the  escape  of  that  which  is 
detained  or  held  tense,  is  also  often  the  means  of  detention, 
favoured  this  misconception  of  the  word. ] 

1.  gen.  A  stop  or  catch  in  a  machine  which 
checks  or  prevents  motion,  and  the  removal  of 
which  brings  some  motor  at  once  into  action. 

1831  Brewster  Hat.  Magic  xi.  (1833)  283,  When  a  spring 
was  touched,  so  as  to  release  a  detent,  the  figure  immediately 
began  to  draw.  1832  Babbage  Ecojl.  Manuf.  viii.  (ed.  3)  59 
Leaves  a  small  dot  of  ink  on  the  dial-plate  whenever  a 
certain  stop  or  detent  is  pushed  in.  i860  Proc.  A mer.  Philol. 
Soc.  VII.  339  A  detent  shoots  the  slate  back  and  a  new 
record  begins.  1869  Daily  News  16  Mar.,  The  handle,  on 
being  pulled,  releases  a  detent  in  the  guard’s  van,  which 
allows  a  weighted  lever  to  drop  and  pull  up  the  slack  of 
a  chain  which  communicates  with  the  engine  whistle.  1869 
A  theneeum  25  Dec.  874  A  Christmas  recollection . .  more  than 
fifty  years  old  . .  These  boxes  . .  had  each  a  little  slit,  into 
which,  a  halfpenny  being  dropped,  a  detent  was  let  go,  the 
box  would  open,  and  the  pipe  might  be  filled.  1871  Tyndall 
Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  xx.  488  An  engineer,  .loosing  a  detent, 
can  liberate  an  amount  of  mechanical  motion  [etc.].  Ibid. 

II.  vii.  97  When  these  crystals  are  warmed,  the  detent  is 
lifted,  and  an  outflow  of  light  immediately  begins. 

2.  spec.  a.  In  a  gun-lock:  see  Detant. 

b.  In  clocks  and  watches :  The  catch  which 
regulates  the  striking. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  374/1  In  the  Clock.. the 
two  Dettons  with  their  Notches,  that  strike  into  two  Wheel 
Detton  Latches.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  J'ecJin .,  Detents ,  in 
a  Clock,  are  those  stops,  which  by  being  lifted  up,  or  let  fall 
down,  do  lock  and  unlock  the  Clock  in  striking.  1825  J. 
Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  509  When  the  oil  thickens, 
the  spring  of  the  pivot-detents  become  so  affected  by  it,  as 
to  prevent  the  detent  from  falling  into  the  wheel  quick 
enough,  which  causes  irregular  time,  and  ultimately  a  stop¬ 
page  of  the  watch.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  Clockin. 

85  The  detent  of  a  chronometer  escapement  is  the  piece  of 
steel  carrying  the  stone  which  detains  or  locks  the  escape 
wheel. 

C.  In  locks. 

1850  Ciiubb  Locks  «<>•  Keys  28  If  any  one  of  the  tumblers 
was  lifted  too  high,  it  overset  ihe  detector  detent,  which  by 
a  spring  action  fastened  the  bolt. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  detent-wheel,  -catch, 

- work  ;  detent-joint,  the  4  trigger-joint  ’  by  which 
the  pectoral  spine  of  a  siluroid  fish  is  kept  erect. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.,  s.v.  Watch-work ,  The 
Detent-wheel  moves  round  every  Stroke  the  Clock  striketh 
or  sometimes  blit  once  in  two  Strokes.  1822  Imison  Sc. 
c$'  ylrt  I.  93  Regard  need  only  be  had  to  the  count-wheel, 
striking-wheel,  and  detent-wheel.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 

I.  690/2  A  detent-catch  falls  into  the  striking- wheel  of  a 
clock,  and  stops  it  from  striking  more  than  the  right  number 
of  times.  1881  Greener  Gun  244  The  furniture  filer  also 
fits  the  detent  work  for  the  hair-triggers. 

+  Detent,  sb.2  Obs.  [?f.  L.  detent-  ppl.  stem 
of  detinere  to  Detain.]  ?  Restraint. 

c  1465  Pol.  Rel.  <5-  L.  Poems  (1866])  10.  Gabull  of  the 
chancery  begynyth  ‘  heu  mihi!’  that  is  his  preve  bande, 
and  detent  of  treson. 

t  Bete*nt,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  detent -us,  pa. 
pple.  of  detinere  to  Detain.]  Detained  ;  kept 
back  ;  ‘  holden  *  (with  infirmity,  etc.). 

(In  quot.  1494  perhaps  past  tense.) 

x432-5otr.  Higden ( Roll s)  1.  361  After  that  thei  be  detente 
with  longe  infirmite  thei  be  brou3hte  to  another  yle.  1494 
Fabyan  Citron,  vii.  591  And  yet  for  that  his  mynde  nothynge 
detent  All  goostly  helthe  for  his  soule  to  prouyde. 

Detention  (d/te’njsn).  [?a.  F.  detention  (1 3th 
c.  in  Godef.  Suppl. ,  =  Pr.  detention ,  Sp.  detencion, 

It.  detenzione) ,  ad.  L.  dftenlion-em,  n.  of  action  from 
detinere  to  Detain.  The  word  is  late  in  Eng.  and 
may  have  been  taken  immed.  from  L.]  The  action 
of  detaining,  or  condition  of  being  detained. 


DETER. 

1.  Keeping  in  custody  or  confinement ;  arrest. 

House  of  detention,  a  place  where  arrested  persons  are 

kept  in  custody,  before  being  committed  to  prison;  a 
lock-up. 

?  1570  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1655)  247  Her  [Q. 
Mary’s]  detention  under  safe  custody.  1793  Vansittart 
Reft.  Peace  37  The  state  of  detention  in  which  the  King  and 
Royal  Family  of  France  were.  1831  Lytton  Godolph.  12 
Offering  twenty  guineas  reward  for  his  detention.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  204  The  detention  of  a  French 
citizen  by  a  Prussian  agent  in  a  free  town  of  the  Empire  was 
a  distinct  . .  illegality. 

fb.  Dodily  restraint  by  infirmity,  etc.  Obs. 

rare. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iv.  v.  86  Darkness  for  three  days,  not 
.  .from  the  suspension  of  the  sun-beams,  or  detention  of  the 
Egyptians  eyes. 

2.  The  keeping  back  or  withholding  of  what  is 
due  or  claimed. 

1552  Huloet,  Detencion  or  witholdinge,  detentio .  1607 

Siiaks.  Timon  11.  ii.  39  The  detention  of  long  since  due 
debts.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  21 
Such  monie  . .  shall  he  frie  of  any  common  burden  by 
detentione  of  any  pairt  of  the  annual  rent.  1727  51 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Detention  . .  is  chiefly  used  in  an  ill 
sense,  for  an  unjust  withholding,  etc.  1861  Stanley  East. 
Ch.  vii.  (1S69)  238  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  his  opponents 
really  believed  him  guilty  of  the.  .detention  of  the  corn. 

3.  Keeping  in  a  place;  holding  in  one’s  possession 
or  control ;  retention.  ?  Obs.  exc.  in  Law. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  343  In  Bodies  that  need  Detention  of 
Spirits,  the  Exclusion  of  the  Air  doth  good.  1788  Pasquin 
Childr.  Thespis  u.  (1792)  139  With  ditties  and  puns  he  holds 
thought  in  detention.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1866)  173 
Had  the  First  Consul  acquiesced  in  our  detention  of  Malta. 
1871  Maricby  Elem.  Law  §  365  Possession  sometimes  means 
the  physical  control  simply,  the  proper  word  for  which  is 
detention.  1875  Poste  Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  643  The 
depositary  has  mere  detention,  the  depositor  has  possession. 

4.  A  keeping  from  going  on  or  proceeding ; 
hindrance  to  progress  ;  compulsory  delay. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  150  (R.)  Minding  to  proceede 
further  south  without  long  detention  in  those  partes.  1793 
R.  Hall  Apol.  Freedom  Press  Pref.  1  The  accidental 
detention  of  the  following  pamphlet  in  the  press  longer  than 
was  expected.  1818  M.  Birkbeck  Journ.Amcr.  83  Benighted, 
in  consequence  of  accidental  detention,  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
these  rugged  hills.  1835  Sir  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  Voy.  vi.  81 
In  spite  of  all  the  detention  we  had  suffered. 

Dete’lltive,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  detent-,  ppl.  stem 
of  detinere  to  Detain  :  see  -ive.]  Having  the 
quality  or  function  of  detaining. 

1881  Patrick  Geddes  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  139/1  The 
detentive  surface  [of  the  pitcher  in  Nepenthes ]  is  represented 
by  the  fluid  secretion. 

II  Detenu  (detonii).  [Fr. ;  subst.  use  of  dttenu 
detained,  pa.  pple.  of  detenir  to  detain.  (The  Fr. 
fern,  is  ddtenue. )]  A  person  detained  in  custody. 

Applied  especially  to  the  English  subjects  detained  as 
prisoners  in  France,  and  the  French  subjects  detained  in 
England  during  the  Wars  1793-1815. 

1803-1810  James  Military  Diet,  s.v.,  That  these  detenus 
(we  are  borne  out  by  the  public  prints  for  using  the  term) 
would  remain  as  hostages  to  secure  to  men  in  open 
rebellion  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  fair  warriors. 
1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  84  He  was  a  detenu  for  eleven 
years  at  Verdun.  1819  B.  E.  O’Meara  Exp.  Trans.  St.  He¬ 
lena  139  The  inhabitants,  .are  in  general  greatly  benefitted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  detenus.  1889  Athenaeum  13  July  65/3 
Down  to  the  release  of  the  detenus  at  Verdun. 

Deter  (d/tau),  v.1  [ad.  L.  deterrere  to  frighten 
from  or  away,  f.  De-  I.  2  + 1 err  ere  to  frighten.  (Cf. 
rare  OF.  deterrer ,  in  Godef.,  which  docs  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  influenced  the  Fng.  word.)] 

1.  trails.  To  discourage  and  turn  aside  or  restrain 
by  fear  ;  to  frighten  from  anything  ;  to  restrain  or 
keep  back  from  acting  or  proceeding  by  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  danger  or  trouble. 

1579  Lyly  Euphnes{ Arb.)  106  If  the  wasting  of  our  money 
might  not  dehort  vs,  yet  the  wounding  of  our  mindes  should 
deterre  vs.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  i.  (1686)  2 
He.. had  thereby  Example  and  Punishment  to  deterr  him. 
1748  Anson'' s  Voy.  111.  x.  405  They  [sailors]  were  rather 
animated  than  deterred  by  the  flames  and  falling  buildings 
amongst  which  they  wrought.  1766  tr.  Beccaria's  Ess. 
Crimes  xxviii.  (1793)  101  That  degree  of  severity  which  is 
sufficient  to  deter  others.  1832  Ht.  JMartineau  Ella  of  Gar. 
ix.  1 13  The  farmer. .  was  not  deterred  by  the  dreary  weather. 
1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  111.  vii.  141  note,  Maurice 
.  .had  been  deterred  by  the  alarming  prophecy  of  a  monk. 
1877  J.  D.  Chambers  Div.  Worship  308  To  deter  instead  of 
to  invite  communicants. 

b.  Const,  from  a  place,  purpose,  action,  doing  anything ; 
t  formerly,  to  do. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  (1611)  28  Punishments  which 
may  more  deterre  from  euill,  than  any  sweetnesse  thereto 
allureth.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  9  Whereby  other  may 
be  deterred  to  doe  the  like,  and  vertuous  men  encouraged  to 
proceed  in  honest  attempts.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  449  If 
aught  propos’d  And  judg’d  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deterre  Me  from  attempting. 
1696  Bp.  Patrick Comm.  Exod.  xxiii.  (1697)  437  The  Judges 
were  not  to  be  deterred . .  to  pronounce  a  false  judgment.  1709 
Prior  Celia  to  Damon  55  When  my  own  Face  deters  me 
from  my  Glass.  1759  Johnson  Rasselas  34  Do  not  seek  to 
deter  me  from  my  purpose.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1839)  9 
This  undutiful  behaviour  did  not  deter  the  emperor  from 
resolving  to  resign  to  his  son  all  the  rest  of  his.  dominions. 
1858  I'koude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvi.  41 1  Superstition  had  be¬ 
come  powerless  to  deter  from  violence. 

2.  f  To  terrify,  alarm. 

1604  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  v.  evi,  Who,  to  deter  The  state 
the  more,  named  himself  Mortimer.  1634  Wither  Emblems 
Ep.  Ded.,  The  storms  which  late  these  Realmes  deterred. 
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+  Dete  r  dete'rre,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  detcrrer, 
OF.  desterrer  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  df,  dcs- 
(Dk-  I.  6)  +  terre  earth  :  cf.  Inter  v.]  trails.  To 
disinter. 

1632  Lithgovv  Trav.  ix.  407  To  deterre  his  dead  body. 

Deterge  (ditaud^),  v .  fad.  L.  deUrge-re  to 
wipe  off  or  away,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  tergere  to  wipe  : 
perhaps  after  F.  deterger  (Pare  16th  c.,  not  in 
Cotgr. ;  in  Diet.  Acad,  from  1740).] 

trans.  To  wipe  away;  to  wash  off  or  out,  cleanse; 
chiefly,  in  Medical  use,  to  clear  away  foul  or  offen¬ 
sive  matter  from  the  body,  from  an  ulcer,  etc. 

1623  Cockeram,  Deterge .  to  rub  out.  1634  T.  Johnson 
Parey's  Chirurg.  xxvi.  xiv.  (1678)  638  Detersive  is  de¬ 
fined  to  be  that  which  doth  deterge  or  cleanse  an  ulcer. 
1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  iv.  268  They  fur¬ 
ther  the  working  of  the  purge,  and  deterge  and  cleanse  the 
stomach  from  humours.  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  I.  U  ij, 
If  externally  used,  it  [Balm  of  Gilead]  gently  deterges  and 
incarnates.  <11734  North  Exam.  1.  ii.  §  133  (1740)  104  To 
deterge  some  of  the  frothy  foul  slaver  he  has  spit  at  it.  1787 
J.  Collins  in  Med.  Cominun.  II.  364  The  fauces  were  de¬ 
terged  with  gargles.  1857  Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  289  Medi¬ 
cines  which  possess  the  power  to  deterge  or  cleanse  parts. 

Hence  Dete  rg-ing-  ppl.  a. ;  also  Dete  rg’er^  De¬ 
tergent  sb. 

1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  1.  v.  20  A  Surgeon, 
who  in  an  Ulcer.. did  daily  apply  a  strong  deterger,  viz., 
Verdigrease.  Ibid.,  A  deterging  Medicine.  1732  Arbuth- 
not  Rules  of  Diet  1.  250  Barley  is  deterging,  tho’  viscous 
in  a  small  degree. 

Detergency.  [f.  next:  see  -ency.]  Deter¬ 
gent  quality ;  cleansing  power. 

1710  T.  Fuller  PJiarm.  Extemp.  3  Ale,  by  reason  of  its 
.  .Detergency,  .is  not  adviseable.  1748  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt. 
Brit.  II.  290  (D.)  Bath  water,  .possesses  that  milkiness,  de¬ 
tergency,  and  middling  heat,  so  friendly  adapted  to  weak¬ 
ened  animal  constitutions. 

Detergent  (dzlaud^ent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
deter  gent- em ,  pr.  pple.  of  deterger e  :  see  Deterge. 
Cf.  mod.F.  detergent  (1611  in  Cotgr.,  in  Diet.  Acad, 
from  1835).] 

A.  adj.  Cleansing,  purging. 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme$%i  By  vertue  and 
force  of  a  detergent  facultie,  wherewith  barley  is  greatly 
furnished.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  80  Sage  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  good  Cephalick,  of  the  detergent  kind.  1805  W. 
Saundf.rs  Min.  Waters  434  Sufficient  to  give  it  a  very  soft 
soapy  feel,  and  to  render  it  more  detergent  than  common 
water.  1875  IT.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  648  A  detergent 
antiseptic  in  various  ulcerated,  .conditions  of  the  mouth. 

B.  sb.  A  cleansing  agent;  anything  that  cleanses. 

1676  Wiseman  Surgery  11.  vi.  (R.),  If  too  mild  detergents 

caused  the  flesh  to  grow  lax  and  spongy,  then  more  powerful 
driers  are  required.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  127  Deter¬ 
gents  differ  only  in  Degree  of  Efficacy  from  the  former 
Class.  1888  Cave  Inspir.  O.  Test.  v.  274  He  believes  in 
a  possible  Divine  detergent. 

Deterior  (d/tl^riai),  a.  rare.  [a.  L.  deterior 
worse,  meaner,  poorer,  compar.  of  an  obs.  adj. 
* deter ,  f.  de  down.]  Inferior  in  quality,  worse. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  (1848)  64/2  Some  of  downward  and 
deterior  lot. 

+  Dete  rior,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  detdriorer  (1 4 1 1  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  L.  deteriordre  to  make  worse,  f. 
deterior  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  make  worse,  de¬ 
teriorate. 

1646  Bp.  Maxwell  Burd.  Issach.  in  Phcnix  (1708)  11.^270 
He  will  . .  deterior  his  condition. 

+  Deteriorate,  -at,  pci.  pple.  Sc.  [ad.  L.  de- 

teridral-us,  pa.  pple.  of  deteriordre  (see  prec.).] 
Made  worse,  deteriorated. 

1572  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  76  (Jam.)  That  all  houses, 
&c.,  rewinit,  cassin  doun,  distroyit,  or  deteriorat,  within  . . 
the  said  burghe — sail  be  reparit.  1598  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(1842)  190  If  he  lies  meliorat  or  deteriorat  his  benefice  any 
way  to  the  prejudice  of  his  successor. 

Deteriorate  (d/tD'riore't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  deteriordre  to  make  worse  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  worse  or  of  inferior  quality; 
to  lower  in  character  or  excellence  ;  to  worsen. 

1572-98  [See  prec.].  1644  Bp.  Maxwell  Prcrog.  Chr.  Kings 
i.  10  How  much  more  they  deteriorate  and  depresse  Kings. 
1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  46  Not  onely  not  bettered,  but 
much  deteriorated.  1784  Cowper  Let.  10  Feb.,  A  long  line 
of  grandsires,  who  from  generation  to  generation  have  been 
employed  in  deteriorating  the  breed.  1813  Wellington  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  X.  380  Maintained  by  means  . .  which  will 
deteriorate  the  discipline  of  the  troops.  1847  C.  G.  Addison 
Law  of  Contracts  11.  iii.  §  2  (1S83)  603  To  deteriorate  the 
value  of  the  property.  1879  M.  Arnold  George  Sand  Mixed 
Ess.  343  Equality,  as  its  reign  proceeded,  had  not  dete¬ 
riorated  hut  improved  them. 

2.  intr.  To  grow  worse  in  character ;  to  become 
lowered  or  impaired  in  quality  or  value ;  to  de¬ 
generate. 

1758-65  Goldsm.  Ess.  (L.),  Under  such  conditions  the 
mind  rapidly  deteriorates.  1841  DTsraeli  Amen.  Lit. 
(1867)  269  Elyot  had  a  notion  that,  for  the  last  thousand 
years,  the  world  had  deteriorated.  1856  Froude//A^.  Eng 
(1858)  I.  i.  22  The  condition  ot  the  labourer  was  at  this 
period  deteriorating  rapidly.  1892  Kath.  Tynan  in  Speaker 
3  Sept.  290/1  The  roses  . .  will  deteriorate  year  after  year, 
returning  gradually  to  wildness. 

Hence  Dete*riorated  ppl.  a .,  Deteriorating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1656  Blount  Gtossogr.,  Deteriorated ,  made  worse,  im¬ 
paired  ;  spoiled,  a  1691  Boyle  Wks.  IV.  367  (R.)  Which 
we  concluded  to  have  proceeded  from  the  deteriorated 


metal.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  vi.  (1852)  170  Classical 
story  has  imperceptibly  lent  its  deteriorating  influence.  1837 
Syd.  Smith  Let.  to  Singleton  Wks.  1859  II.  292/2  Judging, 
that  the  Church  is  a  very  altered  and  deteriorated  pro¬ 
fession.  1883  F.  Hall  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XXXVII.  434/3 
The  deteriorating,  if  not  debasing,  mode  of  existence. 

Deterioration  (d/tDriorJ'-jhn).  [a.  F.  de¬ 
terioration  (15U1  c.  in  Godef.  Suppl.),  n.  of  action 
f.  diteriorer ,  L.  deteriordre  to  Deteriorate.] 

The  action  or  process  of  deteriorating,  a  growing 
or  making  worse  ;  a  deteriorated  condition. 

1658  Phillips,  Deterioration ,  a  making  worse.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  When  the  deterioration  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  seized  by  an  officer,  arises  from  the  fault  of  the 
keeper,  he  is  answerable  for  the  same.  1823  J.  B adcock 
Dom.  A musem.  28  To  preserve  the  article  from  deterioration. 
1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <5*  It.  1st.  I.  24  In  our  floating 
notions  of  Italian  character,  we  grievously  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  its  deterioration.  1842  Manning  Serm.  (1848)  I. 
i.  7  (Except  in  penitents)  the  whole  life  of  a  man  from  birth 
to  death  is  a  deterioration.  He  is  ever  becoming  worse. 
x875  Scrivener  Led.  Text  N.  Test.  5  The  process  of  de¬ 
terioration  may  be  carried  on  for  many  generations  [of  MSS.]. 

Hence  Deteriorationist,  one  who  holds  that 
deterioration,  not  progress,  is  the  order  of  things. 

1816  T.  L.  Peacock  Headlong  Hall  i,  Mr.  Escot,  the  de- 
teriorationist.  1861  Wcstm.  Rev.  Apr.  591  In  the  true  tone 
of  the  deteriorationist  who  amused  everyone  so  much  thirty 
years  since.  1875  Contemp.  Rev.  XXV.  740  Mr.  Foster 
..the  perfectibilist,  and  Mr.  Escot.. the  deteriorationist, 
take  sides  so  opposite  on  the  subject  of  human  life. 

Deteriorative  (d/tD-rioivtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  de- 
teridrdt -,  ppl.  stem  of  deteriordre  (see  above)  + 
-iVE.]  Causing  or  tending  to  deterioration. 

1800  Bentham  Wks.  (1838-43'  X.  346  The  deteriorative  ex¬ 
pedient  of  removal  of  moisture  by  heat.  1808  G.  Edwards 
Prad.  Plan  ii.  13  Pretended  plans  of  improvement,  .which 
are  actually  ruinous,  or  deteriorative.  1879  Richardson  in 
Nature  23  Oct.  618/2  The  whole  course  of  life  had  under¬ 
gone  a  deteriorative  change. 

Deteriorator  (dTtDTior^tsi).  [agent-11,  in 
L.  form,  from  deteriordre  to  Detemorate.]  One 
who  or  that  which  deteriorates. 

1857  H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  vi.  234  It  is  man.  .that  is  the 
deteriorator  of  man.  1883  Daily  Tel.  25  Apr.  3  Cities  are 
great  deteriorators  of  physical  strength. 

Dete*riorism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  deterior  (see 
above)  +  -ism.]  The  doctrine  that  the  tendency  of 
things  is  to  grow  worse. 

i88oColdw.  Smith  in  Atl.  Monthly  No.  268.  212  Meliorism 
and  the  opposite  theory,  which  we  suppose  must  be  called 
deteriorism. 

Deteriority.  rare.  [f.  L.  deterior  +  -ity  :  cf. 
superiority .]  The  being  of  worse  or  inferior 
quality ;  poorer  or  lower  quality ;  worseness. 

1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  43  Their  holding  out  for  some 
Generations  against  the  inconveniencies  of  the  Air,  or  de¬ 
teriority  of  Diet.  1719  W.  Wood  Su?-v.  Trade  358  The 
Exchange  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  World  would  alter  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Deteriority  of  our  Standard. 

t  Dete  rm,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  prefix  +  Term, 
after  L.  determindre  :  cf.  also  OF.  termer  to  end, 
fix,  determine.]  By-form  of  Determine  v. 

1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  xiii,  Deterinyt  furth  therewith  in 
myn  entent..I  tuke  conclusion  Sum  new  thing  to  write. 
1513  Douglas  TEneis  x.  v.  62  Bot  Turnus  hes  determit,  as 
certane  thing,  Gret  garnysonys  to  send  betwix  thame  sone. 
1533  Bellenden  Livy.  v.  (1822)  41S  The  Faderis.  .determit 
to  abide  on  the  returning  of  thare  legatis  fra  the  tempil  of 
Delphos.  1535  Coverdale  Dan.  ix.  24  LXX  wekes  are 
determed  oner  thy  people  and  ouer  thy  holy  cite.  1551 
Turner  Herbal  1.  (1568)  D  vj  b,  I  dare  not  plainly  determe, 
that  it  was  the  right  cleinatitis.  1573  Twyne  EEneid  xii.  Kk 
iv  b,  Therwith  I  am  determd.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
11.  1.  11.  lix,  For  to  determ  The  hid  conditions  of  vitalitie. 

Hence  Dete*rming  vbl.  sb. 

1535  Coverdale  i  Esdras  ix.  17  And  so  the  matter  was 
a  determynge.  .vntill  the  new  moone. 

Determent  (diUriment).  [f.  Deter  v.1  + 
-ment.]  The  action  or  fact  of  deterring;  transf. 
a  means  of  deterring,  a  deterring  circumstance. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  viii.  319  Nor  will  the  ill 
successe  of  some  be  made  a  sufficient  determent  unto  others. 
1653  Hammond  On  1  Cor.  i.  23.  542  A  mighty  deterrement 
and  discouragement.  1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  Pref., 
But  these,  Sir,  are  not  all  the  Deterrments  that  Oppos’d  my 
Obeying  You.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  in  That  also  shafl 
be  so  far  from  being  to  my  Determent.  1764  Mem.  G. 
Psalmanazar  24  Rather  a  determent  than  an  effectual 
means.  1876  J.  Grant  Hist.  India  I.  lvi.  284/1  Cornwallis  , 
executed  nine  for  the  determent  of  others. 

DeterminabiTity-  [f.  next :  see  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  determinable. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  195  The  power  of  pro¬ 
posing  an  ultimate  end,  the  determinability  of  the  will  by 
ideas.  1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  it.  xviii.  624  beyond 
this  mere  formal  principle  of  determinability,  there  is  a 
transcendental  principle  of  complete  determination. 

Detei’ininable  (dftauminab’l),  a.  [In  ME., 

a.  OF.  determinable  fixed,  determinate,  ad.  L.  de- 
termindbilis  (Tertull.)  that  has  an  end,  finite.  In 
later  use,  following  the  ordinary  analogy  of  adjs. 
in  -able,  in  which  sense  it  has  also  been  revived  in 
mod.F.  (Not  in  Cotgr. ;  1878  in  Diet.  Acad.)] 

+  1.  Fixed,  definite,  determined.  Obs. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  A.  593  In  sauter  is  said  a  verce 
ouverte  pat  spekez  a  poynt  determynable.  i486  Bk.  St. 
Albans ,  Her.  A  va,Ther  be  ix.  vices  contrary  to  gentilmen 
of  the  wiche  v.  ben  indetermynable  and  iiij.  determynable. 
1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  ccxxii.  [ccxviii.]  686  The 


kynge  hath  commaunded  me  to  gyue  you  a  determynable 
answere  to  your  requestes.  1646  Sir T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
vi.  i.  280  Yet  were  there  no  small  difficulty  to  set  downe 
a  determinable  Chronology. 

2.  Capable  of  being  determined  ;  proper  to  be 
determined,  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  proper  to  be, 
legally  or  authoritatively  decided  or  settled. 

1485  Act  1  Hen.  VII ,  c.  7  The  same  Rescous  and  Dis- 
obeysance  shall  be  Felony,  enquirable  and  determinable  as 
is  aforesaid.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  165 
Certaine  principall  points  concerning  the  Port  townes,  be 
determinable  at  Shipwey  onely.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol. 
11.  (1632)  no  Affairs,  .which  were  not  determinable  one  way 
or  other  by  the  Scripture.  C1645  Howell  Lett.  (1655)  IV. 

iv.  xvi.  39  A  Forest  hath  her  Court,  .where  matters  are  as 
pleadable  and  determinable,  as  at  Westminster-Hall.  1685 
Col.  Rcc.  Pennsylv.  I.  248  All  Causes  not  Determinable  by 
y°  Respective  County  Courts.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  III.  xvii.  307  To  prepare  all  matters  determinable  in 
parliament.  1845  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  L  xix. 
281  Matters  determinable  by  your  common  law. 

b.  Capable  of  being  definitely  limited,  fixed,  as¬ 
signed,  or  laid  down. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xlii.  (1887)  261  The  Elementarie 
time,  determinable  not  by  yeares,  but  by  sufficiencie.  1611 
R.  Fenton  Usury  1.  iii.  15  Every  intention,  .is  determinable 
by  the  act  it  selfe  to  be  good  or  bad.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat. 
<5*  Exp.  Philos.  III.  xxvi.  96  Standards  of  space  and  velocity 
are  also  determinable. 

c.  Capable  of  being  definitely  ascertained 
(a)  as  to  fact  or  identity,  (/>)  as  to  meaning  or 
character. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  Wks.  II.  522  What  is 
the  most  lasting  herb  or  seed,  seems  not  easily  determinable. 
1748  Hartley  Obsei~i>.  Man  1.  iii.  274  These  words  being  de¬ 
terminable  only  by  means  of  the  known  words  to  which  they 
are  joined.  Ibid.  348  Relations  . .  not  determinable  with 
Certainty  and  Precision.  1846  Ellis  Elgin  Marb.  I.  29  One 
remarkable  little  spot  is  also  delerminable  with  certainty. 
1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xviii.  (1862)  II.  447  Whether  Sidon  or 
Tyre  was  the  most  ancient,  seems  not  determinable.  1880 
Gunther  Fishes  314  Some  of  the  earliest  determinable  fish 
remains. 

3.  Liable  to  be  terminated  or  to  come  to  an  end ; 
terminable  (esp.  in  Law). 

1584  R-  Scot Discov.  Witcher,  viii.  iii.  130  The  divels  death, 
whose  life  he  held  to  be  determinable  and  mortall.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  376  It  presents  all  our  en¬ 
joyments  as  determined  or  determinable  in  a  short  time. 
1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4382/4  In  Lease  for  99  Years,  determin¬ 
able  on  one,  two  and  three  Lives.  1815  T.  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  260  A  truce  determinable  011  the  first  act  of  im¬ 
pressment.  1848  W h arton  Law  Lex. ,  Determinable  Free¬ 
holds ,  estates  for  life,  which  may  determine  upon  future 
contingencies  before  the  life  for  which  they  are  created 
expires.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop.  v.  229  note ,  Here  the  estate 
would  be  an  estate  determinable  upon  the  specified  event. 

Hence  Dete  rminableness.  rare. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Determinableness,  capableness  of  being 
determined  or  decided.  1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Determinably  (ditauminabli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  determinable  manner.  ■[  a.  De¬ 
finitely,  precisely,  b.  In  away  or  to  a  degree  that 
can  be  determined;  ascertaiuably. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  677  It  wes  vounderfull,  perfay, 
How  ony  man  throu  steris  may  Knaw  the  thingis  that  ar 
to  cum  Deterniinabilly.  1609  Sir  E.  Hoby  Let.  to  T.  Higgins 
60  Augustine,  .doth  plainly  and  determinablie  conclude  that 
they  are  not  Diuini  Canonis.  Mod.  A  substance  of  which 
the  granules  are  determinably  smaller. 

Determinacy.  rare.  [f.  Determinate  a  : 
see  -acy.]  The  quality  of  being  determinate  ;  de¬ 
terminateness,  definiteness. 

1873  Atkinson  tr.  Helmholtz's  Pop.  Sci.  Lect.  So  Yet 
the  ear  solves  its  problem  with  the  greatest  exactness,  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  determinacy. 

Determinant  (d/ta’jminant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  deter mindnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  determindre  to 
Determine:  cf.  F.  determinant  (Trevoux  1752).] 

A.  adj.  Determining;  that  determines;  deter¬ 
minative. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  iv.  v.  84  Determinant 
Valuation  concludes  and  determines  the  Right  and  Interest 
of  tlie  Possident  by  Alienation  of  the  Fee  or  Possession. 
1686  Goad  Celcst.  Bodies  11.  i.  152  The  Sun  and  Moon  alone 
..cannot  be  the  Causes  preparatory  or  determinant  of  a 
Showre.  1825  Coleridge  Aids  Re/2.  280  Some  other 
Principle  which  has  been  made  determinant  of  his  Will. 
i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  viii.  iv.  §  8  His  usual  draw¬ 
ings  from  nature  . .  being  both  commemorative  and  deter¬ 
minant  . .  determinant,  in  that  they  record  an  impression 
received  from  the  place  there  and  then,  together  with  the 
principal  arrangement  of  the  composition  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  be  recorded.  1888  J.  Martineau  Study  of 
Relig.  I.  11.  i.  21 1  He  rightly  appropriates  the  word  Cause 
to  the  determinant  act.  1892  Current  Hist.  (Detroit,  Mich.) 
II.  73  A  new  determinant  factor  of  unknown  power. 

B.  sb.  One  who  or  tliat  which  determines. 

1.  In  University  Hist.  (repr.  med.L.  delernii- 
ndns).  A  determining  Bachelor  :  see  Determine 

v.  1 3,  Determination  4. 

\  1449  (2  Jan.)  in  Registr.  Univ.  Oxf.  (0.  H.  S.)  I.  2 
Magistri  determinantium.  15..  Ibid.  II.  1.  52  (Title  of 
Official  List)  Nomina  determinantium.]  1864  D  Laing  in 
Pref.  to  Lander' s  Deu’tie  of Kyngis  6  Two  years  later,  indue 
course  of  his  academical  studies,  this  Guillelmus  Lauder  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  Determinants  in  that  College ;  which  shows 
that  he  had  qualified  himself  for  taking  his  Master’s  degree. 
1887  A.  Clark  Reg.  Univ.  Oxf.  II.  1.53,  12  Mar.  1586  this 
Committee  decided  that.  .Whereas  in  times  past  collectors 
had  exacted  unfairly  large  sums  from  the  determinants, 
they  should  in  future  exact  only  12 d.  from  each  deter¬ 
minant. 
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2.  A  determining  factor  or  agent ;  a  ruling  ante¬ 
cedent,  a  conditioning  element ;  a  defining  word 
or  element. 


1686  Goad  Celest .  Bodies  11.  i.  150  Not  because  they  have 
no  determinant,  but  because  ’tis  unknown.  1809-10  Cole¬ 
ridge  Fricnd(  1865)  173  We  should  . .  make  Malta  the  direct 
object  and  final  determinant  of  the  war.  1825  —  Aids  Refl. 
67  His  own  will  is  the  only  and  sufficient  determinant  of  all  he 
is,  and  all  he  does.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxxiii. 
(1859)  266  Considering  the  Representative  Faculty  in 

Subordination  to  its  two  determinants,  the  faculty  of  Repro¬ 
duction,  and  the  faculty  of  Comparison  or  Elaboration.  1869 
Farrar  Fcirn.  Speech  iii.  89  In  Aryan  the  determinant  pre¬ 
cedes  the  thing  determined.  1882  Palgrave  in  Grosart 
Spensers  Whs.  IV.  p.  evii,  Points.. taken  as  determinants 
of  date.  1887  F.  Hall  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XLI V.  97/3  Good 
usage — the  sole  determinant,  in  general,  of  what  is  accept¬ 
able  in  language.  1894  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  June  180  Am¬ 
phimixis  alone  could  never  produce  a  multiplication  of  the 
determinants. 


3.  Math.  The  sum  of  the  products  of  a  square 
block  or  ‘  matrix’  of  quantities,  each  product  con¬ 
taining  one  factor  from  each  row  and  column,  and 
having  the  plus  or  minus  sign  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  its  factors  in  the  block. 

A  determinant  is  commonly  denoted  by  ai  a 2  a3 
writing  the  matrix  with  a  vertical  line  on  b i  b<i  b$ 
each  side,  thus—  c i  c'2  c$ 

Originally  applied  (in  Latin  form),  in  1801,  by  Gauss 
( Disquis .  Arithmet.  180  §  v.  §  154)  to  a  special  class  of 
these  functions  on  the  nature  of  which  the  properties  of 
certain  quadratic  forms  depend  ;  thence  adopted  in  French 
by  Cauchy. 

1843  Cayley  {title),  On  the  Theory  of  Determinants.  1853 
Sylvester  in  Phil.  Frans.  CXL.III.  1.  543-4  Determinant. 

-This  word  is  used  throughout  in  the  single  sense,  after 
which  it  denotes  the  alternate  or  heinihedral  function  the 
vanishing  of  which  is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the 
coexistence  of  a  certain  number  of  homogeneous  linear 
equations  of  as  many  variables.  1885  Salmon  Higher 
Algebra  338  Cauchy  introduced  the  name  ‘  determinants 
already  applied  by  Gauss  to  the  functions  considered  by 
him,  and  called  by  him  ‘  determinants  of  quadratic  forms 

Determinantal,  a.  Math.  ff.  prec.  +  -al.] 
Relating  to  determinants  :  see  Determinant  B.  3. 

1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  337  Roots  . .  of  a 
determinantal  equation.  1892  Daily  News  24  Mar.  3/5 
Essay  on  ‘  Determinantal  Theorems  ’. 


Determinate  (di'tsumin<?t),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L. 
determindt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  determinare  to  Deter¬ 
mine.]  That  has  been  or  is  determined  :  in  the 
chief  senses  of  the  verb. 

A.  as  pa.  pple.  =  Determined.  Ohs.  or  arch. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  21  Sterres  fixes  with  hir  longi¬ 
tudes  &  latitudes  determynat.  Ibid.  11.  §  18  heading ,  To 
knowe  the  degrees  of  the  longitudes  of  fixe  sterres  after  that 
they  ben  determinat  in  thin  astrolabie.  1471  Ripley  Comp. 
Alch.  Ep.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  111  By  Raymond  and  others  de- 
termynate.  1560  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.xvii.  216  So  that 
their  causes  be  determinate  within  three  weeks,  c  1600 
Shaks.  Sonn.  lxxxvii,  My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
1885  Bridges  Nero  11.  iii.  8/2  The  seasons,  lady,  Of  divina¬ 
tion  are  determinate  By  stars  and  special  omens. 

B.  adj . 

1.  Definitely  bounded  or  limited,  in  time,  space, 
extent,  position,  character,  or  nature ;  definite, 
fixed  ;  clearly  defined  or  individualized  ;  distinct, 
as  opposed  to  vague ,  undefined ,  or  indefinite. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Friar  s  T.  161  Han  ye  figure  thanne  deter¬ 
minat  In  helle  ther  ye  been  in  youre  estat  ?  1398  Trevisa 

Bay  th.  De  P.  R.  xm.  i.  (Tollem.  MS  ),  Water  hafi  no  de¬ 
terminate  qualite,  noJ>er  coloure,  nojier  sauoure.  1432-50 
tr.  Higdeii  (Rolls)  I.  287  A  determinate  place  in  the  ryuer 
that  is  abowte  Lincoln.  1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks. 
721/2  The  saluacion  of  any  determinate  persone  yet  buying. 
1548  Hall  Chron.  245  b,  Taken  and  concluded  for  a  deter¬ 
minate  season.  1613  J.  Salkeld  Treat.  Angels  22  They 
seeme  to  define  some  determinate  number  of  Angels.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §602  Plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate, 
which  inanimate  Bodies  are  not.  1662  Hobbes  Seven  Prob. 
Wks.  1845  VII.  16  A  certain  and  determinate  distance. 
1705  Berkeley  Commonpl .  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  443  The 
clear  and  determinate  meaning  of  my  words.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  140  The  possession  of  lands  or  tenements, 
for  some  determinate  period.  1777  Priestley  Matt.  <S-  Spir. 
(1782)  I.  1.  11  [It]  must  be.. round,  or  square,  or  of  some 
other  determinate  form.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1841)  I. 
vii.  522  Consecrated  bishop  without  any  determinate  see. 
1845  H.  Rogers  Ess.  I.  iii.  102  He  has  clothed  the  deter¬ 
minate  quantities  of  arithmetic  in  the  universal  symbols 
of  algebra.  1852  —  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  201  lu  time,  my 
doubts,  as  usual,  assumed  a  determinate  shape.  1871 
B.  Stewart  Heat  §112  Determinate  vapour  pressure  cor¬ 
responds  to  determinate  temperature.  1875  Maine  Hist. 
Inst.  xii.  351  The  sovereign  is  a  determinate  human  superior. 

b.  Limited,  restricted,  finite  :  opposed  to  in¬ 
finite ,  unbounded. 

1586  Ferne  Bias.  Gentrie  33  The  determinate  glory  of  an 
earthly  prince.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  11.  i.  soOursoule 
being  of  a  -determinate  power  and  activitie  cannot  attend 
exactly  to  twoo  vehement  and  intensive  operations  together. 
1608  J.  King  Serin.  St.  Marys  6  A  superiority  ..  over 
limited  and  determinate  chardges. 

c.  Math.  Having  a  fixed  value  or  magnitude. 
(Opp.  to  indeterminate ) ;  determinate  number , 
problem  :  see  quots. 

1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  i.  13  As  determinate  and  im¬ 
mutable  as  any  ratio’s  are  in  mathematics.  1727-51  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.y  Determinate  problem,  is  that  which  has  but  one, 
or  at  least  but  a  certain  number  of  solutions,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  an  indeterminate  problem,  which  admits  of  in¬ 
finite  solutions.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Number,  A  determinate  Number 
is  that  referred  to  some  given  unit ;  as  a  ternary,  or  three  ; 


which  is  what  we  properly  call  a  number.  1879  Thomson 
&  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  327  This  problem  is  essentially  de¬ 
terminate,  but  generally  has  multiple  solutions.  1885  Wat¬ 
son  &  Bukb.  Elcc l r.  <$•  Magn.  59  There  exists  one  determi¬ 
nate  function  u  which  lias  the  given  value  at  each  point  of  S. 

d.  Bot.  Of  inflorescence :  In  which  the  terminal 
flower  bud  opens  first,  followed  by  those  on  the 
lateral  branches;  definite,  centrifugal. 

1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  v.  144  The  kinds  of  Inflorescence 
are  all  reducible  to  two  types ..  Indeterminate  and  Deter¬ 
minate. 

2.  Settled,  fixed,  so  as  not  to  vary. 

1 526-34  Tindale  Acts  ii.  23  The  determinat  counsell  and 
foreknoweledge  of  God.  1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  9 
The  which  order . .  shall  stande . .  for  a  full  determinate  order. 
1559  Primer  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  10  A  determinate 
fourme  of  praiyng.  1581  Pettie  G uazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  1. 
(1586)  21  There  can  be  no  certaine  and  determinate  science, 
from  particular  to  particular.  1625  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay  s 
Argcnis  11.  xvii.  120  To  what  end  is  the  freedome  of  man, 
if  he  cannot  avoid  the  determinate  order  of  the  starres? 
1726  Butler  Serin.  Hum.  Nat.  ii,  Virtue  and  religion 
. .  require . .  that  every  action  be  directed  by  some  determinate 
rule.  1855  Brim  ley  Ess.  22  (Tennyson)  Smitten  with  a 
determinate  aversion  to  popularity.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  i.  4 
There  should  be  a  determinate  order  of  precedence  among 
them. 

3.  Finally  determined  upon  or  decided  ;  express¬ 
ing  a  final  decision  ;  definitive ;  conclusive,  final. 

I533_4  diet  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  The  determinate  and  plaine 
iudgementes  of  the  said  sondrie  vniuersitees.  1540-1  Elyot 
Image  Gov.  25  Not  onely  myne  opinion  herein,  but  also 
my  determynate  sentence.  1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  29 
To  consulte  vppon  some  determinate  aunswere.  1589  Nashe 
in  Greene's M enaphon  Pref.  (Arb.)  14, 1  had  rather  referre  it,  as 
a  disputatiue  plea  to  diuines  than  set  it  downe  as  a  determi¬ 
nate  position.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  fer.  xv.  Comm.,  He  con- 
firmeth  the  same  determinate  sentence  of  their  punishment. 
1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (173 7)  III.  v.  iii.  303  The  Reason¬ 
ableness  of  a  proportionate  Taste,  and  determinate  Choice. 
1803  Wellington  in  Gurvv.  Desp.  II.  151  note,  No  deter¬ 
minate  reply  could  be  given  to  the  letter. 

4.  Determined  upon,  intended. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  235  To  drive  him 
from  his  determinat  purpose.  1601  Siiaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  i.  11 
My  determinate  voyage  is  meere  extrauagancie. 

5.  Fixed  in  mind  or  purpose,  determined,  re¬ 
solved,  resolute. 

1587  Holinshed  Chron.  II .  Hist.  Scot.  316/1  That  thing  the 
heart  thought  and  was  determinat  to  do.  1598  Barret 
Thcor.  I  Varies  1.  i.  8  Men  .  .  of  determinate  minds  and 
courage.  1686  F.  Spence  tr.  Varillas'  Ho.  Media's  309  The 
most  active  and  determinate  adventurer  of  his  age.  1727 
Fielding  Loi'e  in  Sev.  Masq.  Wks.  1775  I.  46  Nor  am  I  per¬ 
fectly  determinate  what  species  of  animals  to  assign  him  to. 
1779-81  Johnson  L.  P .,  Prior  Wks.  III.  143  A  Tory  so 
ardent  and  determinate  that  he  did  not  willingly  consort 
with  men  of  different  opinions.  1827  Carlyle  Mi  sc.  (1857) 

I.  58  Men  of  cool  judgment,  and  determinate  energetic 
character. 

+  Determinate,  v.  Ohs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 

determinare  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  determine  in  time,  space,  or  com¬ 
pass  ;  to  terminate,  end,  bound,  limit. 

1 563  W  i  N3  ft  FourS coir  T h  re  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  125  Gif  we 
. .  limitatis  and  determinatis  nocht  the  wisdum  of  God  be  our 
phantasie.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  150  The  slye  slow 
I  Fol.  2,  flye  slow]  houres  shall  not  determinate  The  datelesse 
limit  of  thy  d.ere  exile,  a  1638  Mede  Rem.  Apoc.  Wks. 
(1672)  iii.  602  Who  would  have  them  [prophetic  months] 
taken  for  bare  days,  and  determinated  in  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus.  1671  Crowne  JulianaY, p.  Ded.,  I  have  nothing 
to  determinate  my  sight,  but  a  bright  and  serene  sky. 

2.  To  determine  or  decide  (a  controversy  or  issue). 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11. 111.1v.  vii,  But  let  more  hardy 

wits  that  truth  determinate.  1653  —  Antid.  Ath.  1.  ix.  §4. 
27  They  do  plainly  determinate  the  controversy.  1715  Mrs. 

J.  Barker  Exilius  1.  83  Sent  for. .  to  give  my  determinating 
Voice  before  the  Senate. 

b.  intr.  To  decide,  come  to  a  decision. 

1639  Mrq.  of  Hamilton  Explan.  Oath  <y  Covenant  15  To 
treat,  consult,  or  determinate  in  any  matter  of  state.  1652 
Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Hist.  Rclat.  6  The  absolute 
authority  of  determinating  residing  in  the  chief  magistracies 
of  every  City. 

3.  trans.  To  ordain,  appoint. 

1636  E.  Dacres  tr.  MachiaveC s  Disc.  Livy  I.  83  The  free 
government  propounds  honours  and  rewards  upon  some 
worthy  and  determinated  occasions.  1652  Gaule  Maga- 
strom.  151  Although  nature  and  every  naturall  agent  be., 
determinated  to  one  effect. 

4.  To  direct  to  some  end  ;  to  determine  the  course 
of ;  to  guide  authoritatively  or  decisively. 

1626  Fenner  Hidden  Manna  (in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  xxv.),  A  determinating  of  the  very  will.  1653  H.  More 
Antid.  Ath.  \.  xi.  (1662)  35  To  determinate  the  course  of 
the  Spirits  into  this  or  that  part  of  the  Body.  1659 
Pearson  Creed  I.  43  If  we  should  apprehend  more 
Gods  than  one,  I  know  not  what  could  determinate  us  in 
any  instant  to  the  actual  adoration  of  any  one.  a  1683 
Whichcote  Disc.  (1703)  III.  36  'Tis  no  disparagement  to 
the  Highest  and  wisest  to  be  ruled  and  determinated  by 
the  reason  of  things.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  xii.  61 
This  Aspect,  apt  to  cause  Winds,  is  apt  also  to  determinate 
them  to  the  West  and  to  the  South. 

5.  To  fix  upon  definitely,  define,  individualize, 
identify. 

1681  H.  More  Exp .  Dan.  iv.  Notes  123  The  person  is 
determinated  in  Artaxerxes.  1681  Glanvill  Sadducismus 
11.  237  Though  the  Sir-nan*e  of  the  party  be  wanting,  yet  he 
is  determinated  so  by  other  circumstances. 

6.  To  render  determinate  or  definite. 

1672  Gregory  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  1 1.  236  The 
most  ready  general  method . .  for  determinating  all  equations. 


7.  To  ascertain  definitely. 

1665 -6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  297  The  more  precise  determinating 
of  the  Difference  of  Meridians.  1788  Priestley  Led.  Hist. 
11.  xii.  96  As  nearly  ..  as  their  coarse  observations  would 
enable  them  to  determinate. 

Hence  Dete  rminated  ppl.  a.,  Dete  rminating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1626  [See  sense  4].  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  1.  iii.  (1636) 

137  A  prefixed  and  determinated  time  of  monthes  or  yeeres. 
a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  111.  xliii.  353  His  final  judging 
and  determinating  of  Suits  of  Law,  by  the  meer  Chance  . . 
of  the  Dice.  1715  [See  sense  2]. 

Dete'rminately,  adv.  [f.  Determinate  a. 
+  -ly  -.]  In  a  determinate  manner. 

1.  By  way  of  final  decision  ;  conclusively,  finally. 

1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serin.  O' less  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  293 

She  sholde  the  morowe  after  make  answer  of  her  mynde 
determynatly.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  1.  xxxv.  (1671) 
260,  I  did  never  determinately  conclude.  1729  Butler 
Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  24  Conscience  ..  pronounces  determin¬ 
ately  some  actions  to  be  in  themselves  just,  right,  good.  1736 
—  Anal.  11.  vii.  270  Those  Persons  . .  insist  upon  it  as  de¬ 
terminately  conclusive.  1792  R.  Burke  in  Burke's  Corr. 
(1844)  HI.  489  The  ministers  had  made  up  their  minds 
determinately  to  a  strict  neutrality. 

2.  Definitely,  distinctly,  exactly,  precisely. 

1529  More  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  m.Wks.  1225/2  Yet  can  not  the 
vse  of  them  lightly  stand  indifferent,  but  determinately  must 
either  be  good  or  bad.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  21  b, 
Wordes,  whiche  . .  determinatly  doe  betoken  some  one  cer¬ 
taine  thyng.  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Heb.  xiii.  8,  1.  Indefi¬ 
nitely,  time  after  time.  2.  Determinatly,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  1759  Warner  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  307  A  discovery  of 
the  fact,  could  it  be  determinately  made,  would  prove  of  very 
little  consequence.  1830  Gleig  Country  Curate  I.  xiv.  274, 
I  cannot  pronounce  the  night . .  the  most  determinately  miser¬ 
able  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  spend. 

b.  With  a  definite  purpose,  purposely. 

1862  Darwin  Fertil.  Orchids  v.  203  All  these  parts  seemed 
determinately  contrived  that  the  plant  should  never"  he 
fertilised. 

3.  With  settled  purpose;  resolutely, determinedly ; 
with  determination. 

1556  J-  Heywood  Spider  <$•  F.  xiv.  69  When  he  sawe  . . 
The  spider,  thus  bent  determinately,  He  thought  it  foly 
him  to  contrary.  1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  in.  xvi.  (1712) 
140  Observed  to  fight  determinately  over  such  and  such 
a  City.  1724  Swift  Woods  Execution ,  Determinately  bent 
to  take  revenge  upon  him.  1755  Fox  in  H.  Walpole  Man. 
Geo.  //(1847)  II.  App.  386  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  .. 
determinately  against  it.  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  V.  69 
A  servant  determinately  idle.  1881  E.  Coxon  Basil  PI.  II. 
176  For  all  her  weakness,  she  spoke  determinately. 

Dete-rminateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  determinate. 

1.  Definiteness,  distinctness,  preciseness. 

1692  Covt.  Grace  Conditional  14  No  way  evacuating 
either  the  efficacy  or  determinateness  of  God  s  Election. 
1846  Poe  N.  P.  Willis  Wks.  1864  III.  30  The  word  fancy  is 
used  with  very  little  determinateness  of  meaning.  1884  tr. 
Lotze's  Metaph.  31  Each  of  their  marks.. has  been  limited 
to  a  completely  individual  determinateness. 

2.  Decidedness  of  judgement  or  choice  ;  resolute¬ 
ness  ;  determination. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  22  He  reprooves  ..  their  .. 
peremptory  determinatenes,  ‘Ye  say,  it  will  be  to  day’. 
1814  Jane  Austen  Mansf.  Park  (1851)  83  His  determi¬ 
nateness  and  his  power  seemed  to  make  allies  unneccessary. 

Determination  (dftaumin^-Jon).  [a.  F.  di- 
termination  (Oresme  iqthc.),  or  ad.  L.  determina- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  from  determinare  to  Deter¬ 
mine.]  The  action  of  determining,  the  condition 
of  being  determined. 

1.  A  bringing  to  an  end ;  a  coming  to  an  end ; 
ending ;  termination,  arch.  (exc.  as  in  b). 

1483  C  ath.  Angl.  98  A  Determynacion,  determinacio , 
difpnicio.  1526  Filgr.  Perf.  (1531)  93  b,  A  conclusyon  or  a  full 
determinacyon  of  the  mater.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher. 
mi.  xv.  123  The  determination  and  ceasing  of  oracles.  1586 
A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  63  By  reason  of  the  over- 
hasty  determination  of  his  life.  1634  5  Brereton  Trav. 
(1844)  153  After  the  determination  of  the  thirteen  years.  1659 
Burton' s  Diary  (1828)  IV.  324  After  the  end  or  other  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  Parliament.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole 
Barthol.  Anat.  iv.  i.  336  All  other  Bones  save  the  Teeth 
have  a  certain  determination  of  their  growth  :  but  the  Teeth 
grow  continually.  1794  Paley  Evid.  11.  vi.  (1817)  151  A  date 
subsequent  to  the  determination  of  Pilate's  government. 
1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  465  The  war  continued 
. .  seeming  year  by  year  further  removed  from  a  determina¬ 
tion. 

b.  Law.  (esp.  in  Conveyancing)  The  cessation 
of  an  estate  or  interest  of  any  kind. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  54  §  4  After  the.  .dettermynacions 
of  the  states.,  by  deth  without  heiresmale  or  eny  other  wise. 
1581  W.  Stafford  Exam.  Compl.  i.  (1876)  18  Such  landes 
as  come  to  our  handes  . .  by  determination,  and  ending  of 
such  termes  of  yeares.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  465 
To  take  effect  on  the  determination  of  the  estate  tail.  1827 
Jarman  PcnvelCs  Devises  II.  321  A  devise  of  real  estate  to 
the  heirs  of  a  person  living  at  the  determination  of  the  prior 
estates.  1875  Act  38-9  Viet.  c.  92  §  4  Determination  of 
tenancy  means  the  cesser  of  a  contract  of  tenancy  by  reason 
of  effluxion  of  time  or  from  any  other  cause.  1891  Law 
Reports  Weekly  Notes  79/1  Immediately  after  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  defendant’s  tenancy. 

2.  The  ending  of  a  controversy  or  suit  by  the 
decision  of  a  judge  or  arbitrator ;  judicial  or  authori¬ 
tative  decision  or  settlement  (of  a  matter  at  issue). 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  396  To  abyde  all  suche  deter¬ 
mynacion  and  iudgement.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  6  The 
Judges  before  whom  he  knoweth  the  determinacion  of  his 
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cause  resteth.  1652  Needham  tr.  S  elded  s  Mare  Cl.  22 
The  Nations  to  whose  determination  the  matter  was  com¬ 
mitted.  1737  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  IV.  187  Upon  the  final  Deter¬ 
mination  of  our  Disputes.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  116 
In  the  determination  of  this  question  the  identity  of  virtue 
and  knowledge  is  found  to  be  involved.  1891  Sir  R.  V. 
Williams  in  La70  Titties'  Rep.  LXV.  609/1  The  general 

uestion  of  the  right  of  the  licensee  was  not  essential  to  the 

termination  of  that  case. 

b.  The  decision  arrived  at  or  promulgated ;  a 
determinate  sentence,  conclusion,  or  opinion. 

x395  Purvey  Remonstr.  (1851)  73  That  ech  determinacioun 
of  the  chirche  of  Rome  is  trewe  on  ech  side.  1460  Capgrave 
Chrott.  306  The  determinacion  of  the  Cherch  and  the 
Doctouns  . .  ar  pleynly  ageyn  Holy  Scripture.  1552  Abi*. 
Hamilton  CatecJi.  (1884)  5  The  decisiouns  and  determina- 
tiouns  of  general  counsallis.  1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings 
(165°)  59  The  cleer  and  positive  determination  of  all  who 
have  writt’n  on  this  argument.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  122 
if  5  They  were  neither  of  them  dissatisfied  with  the  Knight’s 
Determination.  *78S  T.  Bai.guy  Disc.  75  To  listen  to  our 
Saviour’s  determination,—*  He  that  is  without  sin  ’.  1875 

Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  180  We  must  run  a  risk,  .in  coming 
to  any  determination  about  education. 

f  3.  The  settlement  of  a  question  by  reasoning 
or  argumentation  ;  discussion.  Obs. 

c  1400  Test.  Lo7ie  1.  (R.),  These  clerkes  sain,  and  in  deter¬ 
minacion  she  wen,  that  three  things  hauen  the  names  of 
Goddes  been  cleaped.  1593  bp.  Andrewes  (title),  A  Deter¬ 
mination  concerning  Oaths. 

t  4.  The  resolving  of  a  question  or  maintaining  of 
a  thesis  in  a  scholastic  disputation  ;  spec,  in  Uni¬ 
versity  history,  the  name  of  certain  disputations 
which  followed  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  completed  the  taking  of  that  degree, 
qualifying  the  student  for  proceeding  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  exercises  required  for  the  Masters 
degree.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Determination  took  place  regularly  in  the  Lent  following 
presentation  for  the  B.A.,  and  consisted  originally  in  the 
determining  by  disputation  of  questions  in  grammar  and 
logic.  ‘  It  was  originally,  it  would  appear,  a  voluntary  dis¬ 
putation  got  up  by  the  Bachelors  themselves  in  imitation  of 
the  magisterial  Inception,  but  it  was  early  recognized  and 
enforced  by  the  Universities.’  (Rev.  H.  Rashdall.) 

{1408  in  Munitti.  Acad.  Oxoti.  (Rolls)  I.  241  Quia  per 
solemnesdeterminationes  Bachillariorum  in  facultate  artium 
nostra  mater  Oxoniai  universitas  multipliciter  honoratur. 
1517  Statutes  of  Corpus  Ckr.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  c.  xxiv,  Bacca- 
laurei  artimn,  completo  prius  post  graduin  baccalaureatus 
et  determinationes  triennio  . .  ad  gradum  magistratus  . .  pro¬ 
mo  veantur.]  166s  J;  Buck  in  Peacock  St  at.  Cambridge 
(i84i)App.  B79  The  Vice- Chancellor  dismisseth  the  Answerer 
.  .then  he  beginneth  his  Determination.  1693-4  Gibson  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  219  There  is  a  Statute  . .  which 
upon  extraordinary  occasions  allows  twice  Austins  instead 
of  Determinations.  1726  Amherst  Terra*  Fil.  xlii.  223  The 
manner  of  this  determination  is  as  follows.  All  persons, 
that  have  taken  their  bachelor  of  arts  degree  since  the  Lent 
preceding,  are  obliged  to  dispute  twice  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  . .  and  go  to  prayers  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  every 
Saturday  morning.  1822  in  Fowler  Hist.  Corpus  Ckr.  Coll. 
302  The  whole  business  and  ceremony  of  Determination 
having  been  now  by  competent  authority  abolished  in  the 
University.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <y  Prices  I.  v.  121  The 
Determination  Feast,  that  is  the  festival  following  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Bachelor’s  Degree,  generally  took  place  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.  1868  H.  Anstey  Munitti.  Acad.  Oxon. 
(Rolls)  Introd.  82  It  was  undoubtedly  from  the  superior 
importance  attached  to  logical  studies  that  the  name  ‘  de¬ 
termination  ’  took  its  rise,  the  examination  for  the  bachelor’s 
degree  consisting  mainly  of  questions  to  be  determined  by 
the  candidate.  1887  A.  Clark  Regr.  Univ.  Oxf.  (O.H.S.) 
II.  1.  63  All  traces  of  determination  have  now  disappeared 
from  the  procedure  of  the  University.  The  last  relic  of  it 
was  abolished  in  1855.  . .  To  such  a  base  end  had  ‘  deter¬ 
mining  1  come. 

5.  The  determining  of  bounds  or  fixing  of  limits  ; 
delimitation ;  definition  ;  a  fixing  of  the  extent, 
position,  or  identity  (0/' anything) . 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  (1611)  28  The  particular  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  reward  or  punishment.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$• 
Cr.  n.  ii.  170  To  make  vp  a  free  determination  'Tvvixt  right 
and  wrong.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xlvi.  373  The  Circum¬ 
scription  of  a  thing,  is.  .the  Determination,  or  Defining  of  its 
Place.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  54  A  determination  of  Light  and 
shadow.  1744  Harris  Three  Treat.  1.11765)  27  Is  our  Account 
still  too  loose  and  in  need  of  stricter  Determination?  1794 
S.  Williams  Vertnont  283  The  determination  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  boundary  lines,  i860  Mankel  Proleg.  Logica  iv. 

1 12  Under  such  determinations  as  the  conditions  of  my 
sensibility  require.  1866  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Exod.  xii. 
Introd.,  The  determination  of  the  parties  who  are  admissible. 
1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  1.  165  The  determinations  of 
space  are  not  consequences,  but  reasons,  of  the  positions  of 
different  parts  of  matter  in  relation  to  each  other. 

b.  Logic .  (a)  The  rendering  of  a  notion  more 
determinate  or  definite  by  the  addition  of  characters 
or  determining  attributes.  ( b )  A  determining 
attribute. 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  t.  (1645)  87  To  be  a  Quality  is 
nothing  else  but  to  be  the  determination  or  modification  of 
the  thing  whose  quality  it  is.  1838  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic 
xi.  (1866)  I.  194  Every  series  of  concepts  which  has  been 
obtained  by  abstraction,  may  be  reproduced  in  an  inverted 
order,  when . .  we,  step  by  step,  add  on  the  several  characters 
from  which  we  had  abstracted  in  our  ascent.  This  process 
.  .is  called  Determination,  i860  Mansel  Proleg.  Logica  vi. 
209  Determination  . .  consists  in  the  reunion  of  attributes 
previously  separated  by  definition.  1864  Bowen  Logic  v.  107 
Unless  one  is  regarded  as  an  attribute  or  determination  of 
the  other.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  595  The  finite 
and  infinite  of  Philolaus  have  become  logical  determinations 
in  the  Philebus.  Ibid.  IV.  266  A  multitude  of  abstractions 
are  created,  .which  become  logical  determinations. 


6.  The  action  of  definitely  ascertaining  the  posi¬ 
tion,  nature,  amount,  etc.  (tf/*  anything). 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  hi.  iii.  263  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  Insects  in  their  several  Species.  1717  J.  Keill 
Anim.  (Econ.  Pref.  (1738)  48  The  Determination  of  the  Vis 
Elastica  was  the  Thought  of  the  learned  John  Bernouli. 
1793  Englefield  (title),  On  the  Determination  of  the  Orbits 
of  Comets.  1845  6  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Client 
II.  181  The  quantitative  determination  of  earthy-phosphate 
sediments.  1882  L.  B.  Carll  Treat.  Calculus  Variation 
61  The  determination  of  these  constants  is  not.  .difficult. 

b.  The  result  ascertained  by  this  action ;  that 
which  has  been  determined  by  investigation  or 
calculation  ;  a  conclusion,  a  solution. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  i.  9  The  determination,  which 
is  the  declaration  of  the  thing  required.  1646  SirT.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vi.  194  That  persons  drowned  arise  and  float 
the  ninth  day  . .  is  a  questionable  determination.  1807  T. 
Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  162  The  differences  between  their 
determinations  were  too  great.  1831  Brewster  Optics  iii.  25 
As  philosophers  have  determined  the  index  of  refraction  for 
a  great  variety  of  bodies,  we  are  able,  from  those  determin¬ 
ations,  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  any  ray.  1857  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  I.  105  Generally  founded  on  astronomical 
determinations. 

7.  Fixed  direction  towards  some  terminal  point ; 
decisive  or  determining  bias.  lit.  and  Jig. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Aleck,  i.  35  Others,  whose 
motion  has  an  opposite  determination.  1710  J.  Clarke 
Rohault's  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  I.  78  When  a  Body  moves  any 
particular  way,  the  Disposition  that  it  has  to  move  that  way, 
rather  than  any  other,  is  what  we  call  its  Determination. 
1713  Addison  Guardian  No.  100  P  7  The  whole  tribe  of 
oglers  gave  their  eyes  a  new  determination.  1727-51  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Heavy  bodies  have  a  determination  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  1.  ii.  5 
When  we  speak  of  the  Determination  of  motion,  we  mean 
causing  the  Motion  of  the  Body  to  be  such  a  Way,  or  in  such 
a  Direction,  rather  than  another.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1806) 
II.  iii.  x.  253  The  real  price  of  corn  varies  during  periods 
sufficiently  long  to  affect  the  determination  of  capital.  1836 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852)  336  The  determination 
given  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  .was  not  one  of  erudition. 
1881  Daily  News  10  Mar.  5/3  An  increasing  determination  of 
historic  and  genre  painters  towards  landscape. 

b.  spec.  A  tendency  or  flow  of  the  bodily  fluids, 
now  esp.  of  the  blood,  to  a  particular  part. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  203  The  Distem¬ 
pers  which  proceed  from  an  irregular  and  disorderly  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  animal  Spirits.  1805  W.  Saunders  Alin. 
Waters  242  On  account  of  the  property  of  this  natural 
water  . .  and  from  its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidnies. 
1831  Scott  Let.  to  A.Dyce  31  Mar.  in  Lockhart ,  Threatened 
with  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Determination,  the  active  direction  to  a  part ;  as  of 
blood  to  a  special  organ  with  increased  vascular  action. 

+  8.  The  final  condition  to  which  anything  has 
a  tendency.  Obs. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Fp.  11.  i.  50  The  determination  of 
quick-silveris  properly  fixation,  that  of  inilke  coagulation,  and 
that  of  oyle  and  unctious  bodies  onely  incrassation.  1707 
Curios,  in  Husb.  #  Card.  340  Each  Corpuscle  of  Salt  returns 
into  the  primitive  Determination  which  it  holds  from  Nature. 

9.  Metaph.  The  definite  direction  of  the  mind 
or  will  toward  an  object  or  end,  by  some  motive, 
regarded  as  an  external  force. 

c  1685  South  Serin.,  Will  for  Deed  (1715)  389  Homage 
which  Nature  commands  all  Understandings  to  pay  to  it, 
by  necessary  Determination.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11. 
xxi.  50  The  determination  of  the  will,  upon  inquiry,  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  direction  of  that  guide  :  and  he  that  has  a  power 
to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  such  determination  directs, 
is  a  free  agent ;  such  determination  abridges  not  that  power 
wherein  liberty  consists.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Deter¬ 
minations,  again,  are  either  moral  or  physical  :  a  moral 
determination  is  that  proceeding  from  a  cause  which  operates 
morally.  1788  Reid  Act.  Powers  iii.  11.  vi.  571  Dr.  Hutche¬ 
son,  considering  all  the  principles  of  action  as  so  many  de¬ 
terminations  or  motions  of  the  will. 

10.  The  mental  action  of  coming  to  a  decision  ; 
the  fixing  or  settling  of  a  purpose  ;  the  result  of 
this  ;  a  fixed  purpose  or  intention. 

1548  Hall  Citron .  an.  8  Edw.  IV.  203  Havyng  a  sure  deter¬ 
minacion,  fixed  in  their  myndes.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb. 
Kent  (1S26)  237  King  Alfred  was  in  Kent  when  he  made 
determination  of  this  journey.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbacli  s 
Husb.  1.  (1586)  8  Cato  would  have  a  man  long  in  determin¬ 
ation  to  builde,  but  to  plant  and  sowe  out  of  hand.  1630 
R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  <$•  Cottntvw.  107  The  English  had  no 
determination  to  leave  them.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Alyst. 
Udolpho  xx vi,  Agitated  witli  doubts  and  fears  and  contrary 
determinations.  1883  Sir  T  Martin  Ld.  Lyndhurst  xvii. 
416  Lord  Lyndhurst  left  office  with  the  determination  never 
again  to  return  to  it.  Mod.  From  this  determination  no 
reasoning  could  move  her. 

11.  The  quality  of  being  determined  or  resolute  ; 
determinedness,  resoluteness. 

1822  Scott  Nigel  xxvii,  Elizabeth  possessed  a  sternness  of 
masculine  sense  and  determination  which  rendered  even  her 
weaknesses .. respectable.  1829  Lytton  Dcvereux  11.  xi,  If 
I  had  less  determination  in  my  heart,  I  could  not  love  you 
so  well.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  145 
Never  was.,  operation  executed  with  greater  intelligence 
and  determination.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  32 
There  was  an  expression  of  acuteness  and  determination 
about  him.  1875  F.  Hall  in  Lippincott's  Mag.  XV.  345/2 
In  the  same  spirit  of  determination. 

Determinative  (d/t5\imiruvtiv),  a.  and  sb. 
[a.  F.  deter minatif,  -ive  (15th  c.  in  Godef.  Suppl.), 
f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  determindre  to  Determine  :  see 
-ive.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Characterized  by  determining,  deciding,  or 
fixing  ;  serving  or  tending  to  determine  or  decide. 


1655  Bramhall  Agi.  Hobbes  (J  f  That  individual  action. . 
cannot  proceed  from  the  special  influence  and  determinative 
povver  of  a  just  cause.  1678  Gale  Crt .  Gentiles  III.  23 
This  efficacious  concurse,  as  it  determines  and  applies  the 
second  cause  to  act,  is  . .  termed  determinative.  1682  Lu  r- 
tkell  Brief  Re l.  (1857)  j*  205  The  day  appointed  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  determinative  sentence  in  the  cause.  1725  tr. 
Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist.  I.  111.  vi.  120  The  determinative  Voice 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  1865  Holland  Plain  T.  v.  183 
Determinative  of  the  character  of  life.  1884  Fair  bairn  in 
Coutemp.  Rev.  Mar.  360  T  he  underlying  conception,  the 
determinative  principle  or  idea. 

t  b.  Characterized  by  being  determined  or  fixed. 
a  1677  Hale  Contempt .,  Christ  Crucif.  (R.\  Our  Lord 
Christ’s  body  could  not  be  longer  detained  under  the  power 
of  death,  then  the  determinative  time  of  three  days. 

2.  Serving  to  limit  or  fix  the  extent,  or  the 
specific  kind  or  character  of  anything  :  said  of  attri¬ 
butes  or  marks  added  with  this  purpose.  Cf.  B.  2. 

1697  J*  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  310  The  one.  .is  Common 
or  Determinable  properly  by  the  other,  and  the  other  is 
Particular  or  Determinative  of  it.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac. 
(1737)  III.  VI.  vi.  385  If.  .we  wou’d  needs  add  some  exteriour 
marks,  more  declaratory  and  determinative  of.  .Virtue  and 
Pleasure.  1725  Watts  Logic  11.  ii.  §  5  The  term,  .is  deter¬ 
minative  and  limits  the  subject  to  a  particular  part  of  its 
extension.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  v.  99  The 
Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  got  rid  of  their  determi¬ 
native  pictures.  1881  — Anthropol.  vii.  T71  These  examples 
.  .give  some  idea  of  the  principles  of  its  [Chinese  writing] 
sound-characters  and  keys  or  determinative  signs. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  determinative  agent ;  that  which  determines, 
decides,  or  impels  in  a  given  direction. 

1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  I.  xxvii.  521  A  right  of  action 
is  not  merely  considered  as  an  instrument  or  means  of  redress 
but  as  a  restraint  or  determinative  from  wrong. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  determine  or  define  the 
character  or  quality  of  something  else.  a.  In 
hieroglyphic  writing,  an  ideographic  sign  annexed 
to  a  word  phonetically  represented,  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  its  signification.  Thus  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  there  were  generic  deter¬ 
minatives  which  indicated  the  class  of  notions  to 
which  the  word  belonged,  determinatives  of  num¬ 
ber,  etc.  b.  In  Science  of  Language ,  a  spoken 
syllable  having  an  analogous  function  in  some 
languages ;  also,  a  determinative  or  demonstrative 
word. 

1862  Marsh  Eng.  Lang.  iv.  67  Very  many  of  the  native 
Mono-syllables  are  mere  Determinatives.  1862  Rawlinson 
Anc.  Mon.  I.  iv.  81  The  ‘  determinative  ’  of  a  god — the  sign, 
that  is,  which  marks  that  the  name  of  a  god  is  about  to  fol¬ 
low.  1875  Renouf  Egyptian  Gram.  11  Plural  nouns  and 
adjectives  usually  . .  take  the  sign  •  or  iii  after  them  as  a 
determinative  of  plurality.  1881  Tylor  A  nthropol.  vii.  173 
Even  where  they  spelt  words  by  their  sounds,  they  had  a 
remarkable  way  of  adding  what  are  called  determinatives, 
which  are  pictures  to  confirm  or  explain  the  spelt  word. 
1883  Sayce  Fresh  Light  Anc.  Alon.  i.  18  Determinatives  . . 
characters  which  have  no  phonetic  value,  but  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  class  to  which  the  word  they  accompany  belongs. 

Dete*rmiiiatively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.] 
a.  In  a  determinative  manner  ;  so  as  to  determine, 
t  b  =  Determinately. 

1641  Argument  Law  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  V.  63  Such 
things  as  are  intended  immediately,  directly,  and  determin- 
atively  against  the  life  and  person  of  the  King.  1643  Mar¬ 
shall  Let.  14  To  judge  every  person,  .in  the  Nation  deter- 
minatively  and  conclusively,  so  as  from  that  judgement 
there  is  no  appealing.  1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  124  For  the 
symmetrically  conducting  of  his  hatches,  detenninatively, 
and  with  certitude. 

Determinativeness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.] 
a.  The  quality  of  being  determinative.  b  =  l)E- 
tekminateness  2  ;  determination. 

1821  Black 70.  Mag.  X.  76  A  due  proportion  of  the  organ 
of  determinativeness  in  our  peasantry  and  mechanics  might 
make  our  subjugation  a  matter  of  absolute  impossibility. 
1851  I.  T  aylor  Lesley  (1852)  121  [Wesley]  whose  letters 
are  eminent  samples  of  succinct  determinativeness. 

Determinator  (d/taumin^tai).  [a.  L.  deter¬ 
minator,  agent-noun  from  L.  determindre  to  De¬ 
termine  :  with  quot.  1556  cf.  obs.  F.  ditermi- 
natmr.]  He  who  or  that  which  determines  (in 
various  senses  of  the  verb) ;  a  determiner. 

1556  Aurclio  Isab.  (1680)  D  v,  Of  that  they  ware  the 
juges, and determinateurs.  1642  SirE.  Dkking  Sp.  on  Zielig. 
xiv.  44  The  proper  determinators  of  this  point.  1646  Sir 
T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  III.  v.  115  Three  determinators  of 
truth,  Authority,  Sense  and  Reason.  1855  Ess.  Intuit. 
Mor.  146  If  a  man  set  forth  Moral  pleasure  as  the  deter¬ 
minator  of  his  Will.  1879  H.  George  Progr .  &  Pov.  18  1  o 
make  the  ratio  with  production,  and  not  the  ratio  with  capital, 
the  determinator  of  wages. 

Determine  (dftgumin),  v.  [a.  OF.  determine-r 
(12th  c.  in  Littre),  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  It.  determinar,  ad. 
L.  determindre  to  bound,  limit,  determine,  fix,  f. 
L.  De-  I.  3  +  termindre  to  set  bounds  to.] 

I.  To  put  an  end  or  limit  to  ;  to  come  to  an  end. 
1.  Irans.  To  put  an  end  to  (in  time)  ;  to  bring  to 
an  end  ;  to  end,  conclude,  terminate.  (Now  chiefly 
in  Law.) 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  98  To  Determyn,  determinare,  diffinire , 
distinguere,  fin  ire.  1494  Fabyan  Ctiron.  5  At  the  Conquest 
I  haue  eke  determyned  The  vi.  part,  c  1510  More  Picus 
Wks.  9/1  Death  determineth  the  manifolde  mcommodities. . 
of  this  life,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  tiuon  lviii.  199  It  behoueth 
vs  shortely  to  determyne  oure  besynes.  1651  Smith  in 
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Fuller  s  Abel Rediv.,  IVillet  573  Here  also  God  determined 
his  travails.  1709  Steej.e  1' a  tier  No.  167  p  5  Her  Husband’s 
Death  . .  would  certainly  have  determined  her  Life.  1785 
Pa  ley  Mor.  Philos.  (1818)  I.  326  To  determine  a  connexion 
which  is  become  odious  to  both.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2) 
IV.  444  A  warranty  . .  may  be  defeated,  determined,  or 
avoided,  in  all  or  in  part.  1845  Stephen  Laws  Engl .  (ed.  C) 

I.  298  The  lessee  ..  hath  determined  his  estate  by  his  own 
default.  1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  (1875)  II.  xvi.  441  The 
death  of  Edward  III  determined  the  crisis. 

+  b.  To  cause  to  end  in  (some  conclusion).  Obs. 

a  1668  Denham  Poems  98  The  people  join’d  In  glad  con¬ 
sent,  and  all  their  common  fear  Determine  in  my  fate.  1673 
Temple  Observ.  United  Prozi.  Wks.  1731  I.  25  Albert  bent 
the  whole  Force  of  the  War  upon  France,  till  he  determined 
it  in  a  Peace  with  that  Crown. 

2.  intr.  (for  rcjl.)  To  come  to  an  end;  to  cease 
to  exist  or  be  in  force;  to  expire,  to  die.  (Now 
chiefly  in  Law.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  330  (379)  That  rather  dye  I 
wold,  and  determyne,  As  thinkith  me,  stokkid  in  priso'un. 
1571  Ludlow  Churchw .  Acc.  (Camden)  147  His  interest  in 
the  said  pewe  to  determyne.  1607  Shaks.  Cot.  111.  iii.  43 
Must  all  determine  lieere?  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  73  His 
life  was  to  determine  with  his  fathers.  16 77  Cary  Chronol. 

II.  1.  1.  v.  104  The  Year  ..  was  that  in  which  the  4th  of  the 
6th  Olympiad  did  Determine.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch 
(1879)  I.  422/2  The  changes  we  have  to  experience  only  de¬ 
termine  with  our  lives.  1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  289 
The  custom  ceased  and  determined  at  Sir  Matthew  Mite’s 
election.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  56  In  fact  the  estate 

%of  Martin  did  not  determine  by  his  death,  surrender,  or  for¬ 
feiture,  but  by  the  death  of  King  Charles  II.  1883  Glad¬ 
stone  Sp.  in  Pari.  19  July,  The  privileges  . .  do  not  deter¬ 
mine  with  the  life  of  M.  de  Lesseps. 

b.  To  end  in  (a  termination,  conclusion,  or  re¬ 
sult)  ;  *  to  end  consequentially’  (J.).  Obs.  or  arch. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  143/4  As  long  as  issue  male  con¬ 
tinued,  which  determined  in  John  Moubray  Duke  of  N01- 
folke.  a  1631  Donne  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxvi.  3 
As  long  as  their  rage  determined  in  his  person,  he  opened 
not  his  mouth.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Job  xxi.  13  Their  merry 
dance  determineth  in  a  miserable  downfall.  \(fo\Contempl. 
State  of  Man  1.  vii.  (1699)  71  The  Misery  wherein  all  the 
Felicity  of  this  World  is  to  determin.  a  1716  South  Serin. 
(1744'  X.  78  But  that  which  begins  in  vanity,  must  needs 
determine  in  vexation  of  spirit.  1767  Byron's  Coy.  r.  World 
1 14  The  head  is  small ..  and  determines  in  a  snout.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Ilist.  III.  xviii.  4  The  crisis.. is  to  determine 
in  that  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  commons  which 
the  last  two  centuries  have  decided. 

f  3.  irans.  To  set  bounds  to ;  to  bound,  limit. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  i.  (1495)  861  Colour  is 
the  vttermest  party,  .that  is  determyned  fro  the  vtter  party 
of  a  bodyly  thynge.  1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  Elem.  Bij, 
A  Circle  is  a  plaine  figure,  determined  with  one  line,  which 
is  called  a  Circumference.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  128 
Many  of  the  Geographers  set  not  downe  Indus  the  riuer, 
for  to  determine  the  marches  of  the  Indians  Westward.  1654 
Cromwell  SJ>.  22  Jan.  (Carlyle',  It  determines  his  power. 
1689  Col.  Kec.  Pcnnsylv.  I.  31 1  The  Two  Countyes  shall 
have  the  Moors  of  the  sayd  Countyes  otherwise  determined. 
a  1732  Atterbuky  (J.),  That  hill  which  thus  determines 
their  view  at  a  distance. 

b.  Logic.  To  limit  by  adding  differences ;  to 
limit  in  scope. 

U555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  11.  iv.  141  Determinyng 
the  Tradicions  of  Moyses,  by  certein  ordenaunces  and  de¬ 
crees,  whiche  thei  them  selues  [Phariseis]  sette  vp.]  1838 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  I.ogic  xi.  (1S66)  I.  194  When  we  deter¬ 
mine  any  notion  by  adding  on  a  subordinate  concept,  we 
divide  it.  1842  Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  lxxxvii.  (18O0)  158 
Some  mark  may  be  added  . .  which  narrows  the  extent  of 
both,  but  renders  them  more  definite — better  determined. 

f  c.  To  limit  to,  restrict  to.  Obs. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladyc  101  Soche  a  fredome  as  is  de¬ 
termyned  to  nothynge  in  certeyne,  but  yt  may  be  applyed 
generally.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  xix.  11  Annot.  115  The 
context  seems  rather  to  determine  it  to  the  first,  .sense.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  in.  ix.  $  17  No  one  has  Authority  to 
determine  the  signification  of  the  word  Gold  . .  more  to  one 
Collection  of  Ideas  . .  than  to  another.  1691  Ray  Creation 
n.  (1704)  380  Not.  .necessarily  determined  to  one  manner  of 
Respiration. 

II.  To  bring  to  an  end  a  dispute,  controversy,  or 
doubtful  matter ;  to  conclude,  settle,  decide,  fix. 

4.  trails.  To  settle  or  decide  (a  dispute,  question, 
matter  in  debate),  as  a  judge  or  arbiter. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Whs.  III.  345  pat  3*if  [>e  pope  determine 
ou3t,  |>anne  it  is  soi|>  &  to  biletie.  c  1440  Gencrydes  1695  To 
determyne  [MS.  -mytte]  this  mater,  Generydes  was  brought 
owt.  1526  Tindale  Acts  xix.  39  lit  may  be  determined  in  a 
lawfull  congregation.  1530  Palsgr.  514/2,  I  determyne,  I 
make  a  conclusion  irt  a  mater.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 
246  Sitting  in  his  long  gowne,  or  riche  robe,  is  occupied  in 
suche  matters  as  are  of  him  to  be  determined.  1588  Shaks. 
Tit.  A.  1.  i.  407  Let  the  lawes  of  Rome  determine  all.  1660 
'Trial  Regie.  9  Authorized  by  the  King’s  Majestie  to  hear, 
and  determine,  all  Treasons,  Felonies,  and  other  Offences. 
c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)260  Matters  of  Life  and  death 
are  not  here  tryed  or  determined.  1868  Milman  St.  Paul’s 
vii.  133  The  Dean. presided  in  all  causes  brought  before  the 
Chapter,  and  determined  them.  1868  M.  Pattison  Acadern. 
Org.  iv.  1 14  This  ambiguity  should  be  determined  in  one 
direction  or  in  the  other. 

b.  with  an  object  expressing  the  sentence,  con¬ 
clusion,  or  issue. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  I.  ('1843)  6/1  He  would  under¬ 
take  ..  that  his  presence  would  in  a  moment  determine  the 
restitution  of  the  palatinate  to  his  brother  and  sister. 
1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  181  l^The  time  at  which  every 
man’s  fate  was  to  be  determined.  1752  Hume  Ess.  %  Treat. 
(1777)  Jbpo8  The  laws  will  . .  determine  the  punishment  of 
the  criminal.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Each  All  v.  67  The 
circumstances  which  determine  the  recompense  of  each. 
1853  J-  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  1.  ii.  86  It  was  an 


era  which  determined  the  history  of  the  world.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  63  The  law  will  determine  all  our  various 
duties  towards  relatives. 

c.  with  subordinate  clause,  expressing  the  matter 
at  issue. 

1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  385  And  whedir  the  grounde  of 
3iste  were  good  other  ille,  trouthe  hathe  determyned.  1561 
Daus  Bullinger  on  A  floe.  (1573)  192  Lucius  the  third,  .deter¬ 
mineth  playnly,  that  heretickes  are  stricken  with  an  euer- 
lastyng  curse.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  227  To  determine 
what  was  meetest  to  be  done  in  this  matter.  1589  R.  Harvey 
PI.  Perc.  (1590)  15  As  senseles,  as  they  which  determine 
vpon  an  Ale  bench  whether  the  passenger  . .  be  a  Saint  or 
a  Diuell.  1611  Bible  Acts  xxvii.  1  When  it  was  determined 
[earlier  vv.  denied,  concluded,  decreed]  that  we  should  saile 
into  Italy.  1747  Col.  Rcc.  Pennsylv.  V.  105  It  might  now  be 
determin’d  whether  the  Council’s  Speech  to  the  Assembly 
.  .shou’d  be  Printed.  1834  Southey  Doctor  lxv.  (1862)  137 
Far  happier  are  they  who  always  know  what  they  are  to  do, 
than  they  who  have  to  determine  what  they  will  do.  1887 
Ruskin  Prxterita  II.  179,  I  determined  that  the  Alps  were, 
on  the  whole,  best  seen  from  below. 

5.  intr.  To  come  to  a  judicial  decision  ;  to  give 
a  decision  ;  to  decide.  +  Const,  of  {on), 
c  1384  Chaucer  II.  Fame  \.  343  Wayte  vpon  the  conclusyon, 
And  eke  how  that  ye  determynen,  And  for  the  more  part 
diffynen.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  72  Smale  thinges  of  which 
they  shall  haue  the  knowleche  for  to  determine.  1579 
Tomson  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  41/2  Suche  men  ..  although 
they  aflirme,  yet  can  they  certeinely  determine  of  nothing. 
1598  Hakluyt  Coy.  1. 68  Neither,  .to  speake  of  any  affaires, 
after  they  haue  beene  determined  of  by  the  Emperour.  1613 
Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  1.  i.  214  You  shall  to  th’  Power,  till  you 
know  How  he  determines  further.  1634  W.  Tirwhyt  tr. 
Balzac's  Lett.  244  Who  have  reason  enough  to  doubt,  but 
not  science  sufficiently  to  determine  rightly.  1709  Strype 
A  nn.  Ref.  I.  xxxix.  447  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  determined  on 
both  questions.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  155  f  4  The 
general  inability  of  man  to  determine  rightly  concerning  his 
own.  1759  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  268  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  have  an  undoubted  right  to  judge 
and  determine,  .of  the  sum  to  be  raised.  1767  Junius  Lett. 
xxxv.  166  What  . .  remains,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to 
determine  for  themselves?.  .They  alone  ought  to  determine. 

f  b.  To  dccidey^r.  Obs. 

1624-25  Bp.  Mountagu  Corr.  J.  Cosin  (1869)  1-  42>  1  deter¬ 
mine  next  weke  for  Pettworth.  1750  Bp.  Hurd  in  War- 
burton's  Lett.  (1809)  52  He  has  determined  for  the  Law. 

c.  To  decide  or  fix  upon,  on.  (Blending  with 
18  c,  q.  v.) 

+  6.  To  lay  clown  decisively  or  authoritatively; 
to  pronounce,  declare,  state.  (Const,  as  in  4,  5.) 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  86  Of  theorique  principall  The 
philosophre  in  speciall  The  propretes  hath  determined. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4885  Of  ech  synne  it  is  the  rote  ..As 
Tulius  can  determyne.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans ,  Her.  A  j  a, 
Here  in  thys  booke  folowyng  is  determyned  the  lynage  of 
Coote  armuris. 

f  b.  To  decide  or  declare  to  be  ;  to  term.  Obs. 
1653  H.  More  Ant  id.  Ath.  11.  xi.  (1712)  161  This  he  de¬ 
termines  priinogenious  moisture. 

f  7.  Irans.  To  settle  or  fix  beforehand;  to  ordain, 
decree  ;  to  ordain  what  is  to  be  done.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Acts  xvii.  26  Determynynge  tymes  ordeyned, 
and  termes  of  habitacioun.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  x.  23  Y° 
Lorde  . .  shal  perfectly  fulfil  the  thinge,  that  he  hath  deter¬ 
myned.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  121  His 
lioure  was  come,  so  was  it  determined,  which  way  could  he 
shun  it?  1611  Bible  i  Sam.  xxv.  17  For  evil  is  determined 
against  our  master.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  hi.  iii. 
263  Some  superintendent  Intellectual  Nature,  that  by  cer¬ 
tain  election  and  choice  determined  things.  1758  S.  Hay¬ 
ward  Serin,  xiv.  408  God  . .  determined  holiness  to  be  the 
way  to  everlasting  happiness. 

8.  trails.  To  fix  or  decide  causally  ;  to  condition 
as  a  cause  or  antecedent. 

1651  Hobbf:s  Leviath.  1.  x.  42  As  in  other  things,  .not  the 
seller,  but  the  buyer  determines  the  Price.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  14 1  F  2  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  has  been 
determined  by  some  accident  of  110  apparent  moment.  1839 
Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xxxvi.  505  These  divergences 
have,  .been  determined  by  the  eruptive  forces  which  evolved 
the  trap  rocks.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Wealth  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  72  The  wealth  of  London  determines  prices  all 
over  the  globe.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  Pltilol.  ii.  73  Dante 
has  determined  classical  Italian.  1883  Gilmour  Mongols 
xviii.  213  His  religion  ..  determines  for  him  the  colour  and 
cut  of  his  coat. 

9.  To  decide  upon  (one  of  several) ;  to  fix  (which 
or  what  it  is  to  be). 

1659  Pearson  Creed  (,1662)  195  The  apertion  of  the  woinbe 
determineth  the  first-born.  1720  Ozell  Vcrtot's  Rom.  Rep. 
II.  x.  155  To  rob  his  Enemy  of  the  cruel  Pleasure  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  kind  of.  .Death.  1771  Mrs.  Griffith  tr.  Viand's 
Shipwreck  37  Let  us  then  determine  the  first  passengers  by 
lot.  1850  M'  Cosh  Div.  Govt.  iii.  i.  (1874)  269  It  is  the  will 
which  determines  what  is  to  be  preferred  or  rejected.  1886 
Sir  J.  Stirling  in  Law  Times'  Rep.  LV.  283/2  Determining 
what  particulars  of  objections  ought  to  be  allowed, 
b.  with  alternative  clause. 

1772  Hist.  Rochester  33  Whether  in  this  tower.  .1  cannot 
determine.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  325  To  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  should  or  should  not  consider  it  as  his  own. 

+ 10.  To  conclude  from  reasoning,  investigation, 
etc.  (a  thing  to  be,  or  that  it  is).  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  iv.  lxxv.  53  Whiche  length  of  tyme  is  of 
some  Auctour  determyned  to  be  longe  and  of  some  but  shorte. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  163  b,  Rosell,  Angelus, 
&  other  doctours  determyneth  &  concludeth  that  [etc.]. 
*559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  26  Stadium  ..which 
length  Plinie  determineth  to  be  125  pases.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  111.(1676)  162/2  Thus Clavius  and  Maginus, 
etc.,  with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celes¬ 
tial  orbs  and  bodies.  1788  Priestley  Lect.  Hist.  in.  xvi.  139 
Bishop  Fleetwood  has  determined,  .that  five  pounds  in  this 


reign  was  equivalent  to  twenty  eight,  or  thirty,  now.  1814 
Mrs.  Jane  West  Alicia  de  Lacy  IV.  218  Hereford  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  be  an  audacious  knave. 

11.  tians.  To  ascertain  definitely  by  observation, 
examination,  calculation,  etc.  (a  point  previously 
unknown  or  uncertain)  ;  to  fix  as  known. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  1.  vii.  18  It  is  hard  to  determin  their 
exact  habitation.  1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth  11  (1722)  121 
The  entire  Circle  may  still  be  describ’d,  and  its  Original 
Situation  determin’d.  1715  Desagui.iers  Fires  Impr.  24 
We  shall  in  the  third  Book  determine  the. .  Bigness,  .and 
Situation  of  those  Cavities.  1737  Whiston  Josephus's 
Hist.  Pref.  §  10  The  measures  of  those  edifices.. all  accur¬ 
ately  determined.  1806  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  367  Having 
given  the  Area  . .  of  a  Rectangle,  inscribed  in  a  given  Tri¬ 
angle  ;  to  determine  the  Sides  of  the  Rectangle.  1811 
Pinkerton  Petral.  I.  357  A  rock  very-difficult  to  determine. 
1824  De  Quincey  Pol.  Econ.  Dial.  v.  (i860)  553  As  when 
I  say  that  the  thermometer  determines  the  heat,  viz.,  that 
it  determines  or  ascertains  it  to  my  knowledge,  i860  Tyn¬ 
dall  Glac.  1.  viii.  60  We  also  determined  both  the  velocity 
and  the  width  of  the  Glacier.  1861  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  Asiat. 
Soc.  Bengal  147  He  has  determined  him  to  a.  d.  490.  1878 

Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  201  Some  difficulty  in  determining 
the  route  by  which  he  approached  it. 

12.  Geom.  (trails.)  To  fix  or  define  the  position  of. 

>840  L  ardner  Geom.  xiii.  159  To  determine  a  similar 

system  of  points.  1885  Leudesdorf  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom. 
175  Two  projective  ranges  of  points  determine  an  involution  ; 
for  they  determine  the  straight  line  s,  which  determines  the 
involution. 

b.  intr .  To  be  defined  as  to  position. 

1885  Leudesdorf  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  285  All  straight 
lines  passing  through  U  determine  on  the  circumference. 

13.  To  discuss  and  resolve  a  disputed  question 
{deterininare  quivstionem ),  or  maintain  a  thesis 
against  an  opponent  in  a  scholastic  disputation,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  disputation  by  which  a  student  entered 
upon  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  hence,  absolutely ,  To  per¬ 
form  the  exercises  of  Determination  (sense  4) 
which  completed  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  enabled  the  student  to  proceed  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  Master’s  degree.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1267  in  Munim.  Acad .  Oxon.  (Rolls)  I.  34  Ut  certa  forma 
provideretur  sub  qua  Bachillarii  artium  determinaturi  ad 
determinandum  forent  admittendi.]  1570-6  Lambarde 
Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  193  That  a  young  Novesse  should  thus 
boldly  determine  at  their  disputations.  1649  Order  26  Jan. 
in  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  H.  S.)  I.  149  That  all  Bachelaurs  of  this 
University  who  have  not  determined  the  last  yeare  do  deter¬ 
mine  this  Lent.  1691  —  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  413  After  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  Bach,  of  Arts  and  determined,  a  1695 
—  Life  II.  517  Every  bachelor  was  to  determine  twice  be¬ 
tween  the  1 7  Feb.  to  7  March.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St. 
Gt.  Brit.  1.  hi.  xi.  (1743)281  He  is  obliged  ..  to  propose  a 
question  in  the  publick  Schools  within  a  Year  after  he  hath 
taken  the  said  Degree  [D.D.],  and  to  determine  upon  the 
same.  1878  A.  Clark  Reg.  Univ.  D.tyC(O.H.S.)  II.  1.  50  In 
some  cases  the  University  bound  over  the  ‘  admissi  ’  to  de¬ 
termine  next  Lent  under  a  money  penalty.  Ibid.,  On  17  Feb. 
1599  a  committee  was  appointed  to  provide  a  scheme  by 
which  bachelors  presented  might  be  compelled  to  determine. 

III.  To  direct  to  some  end  or  conclusion ;  to 
come  to  some  conclusion. 

14.  irans.  To  give  a  terminus  or  aim  to  ;  to  give 
tendency  or  direction  to  ;  to  direct ;  to  decide  the 
course  of;  to  impel  to  (some  destination). 

a  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  ix.  xxxii.  (1554)  21 1  b,  He  . .  Gan  his 
compleint  to  Bochas  determine.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
121  F  1  Such  an  Operation,  .as.  .determines  all  the  Portions 
of  Matter  to  their  proper  Centres.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  151  l»  4  Accidental  impulses  determine  us  to  different 
paths.  1753  N.  Torriano  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  71  Determin¬ 
ing  the  morbific  Matter  from  the  internal  to  the.  .external 
Parts.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1806)  II.  iii.  x.  252  Thus  de¬ 
termining  a  greater  quantity  of  capital  to  this  particular 
employment.  1842  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  80  A  power 
.  .of  determining  the  oxygen  of  the  liquid  to  its  surface. 

b.  Jig.  To  direct,  impel,  give  a  direction  or  defi¬ 
nite  bias  to. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  164/2  Ye  shoulde  not  haue 
wyste  on  which  parte  to  determine  your  byleue.  1613  J. 
Salkeld  Treat.  Angels  221  Are  by  reason  of  the  same 
beatitude  so  prevented  and  determined  to  all  good.,  that  in 
no  wise  they  can  sinne.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii. 

§  7  If  this  power  of  determining  its  self  either  way  must  be 
taken  away,  a  1670  Rust  Disc.  Truth  (1682)  189  It  is  no 
imperfection  in  God  to  be  determined  to  Good.  1690  Locke 
Hum.  Und.  11.  xxi.  §  50  We  are  endowed  with  a  power  to 
suspend  any  particular  desire,  and  keep  it  from  determining 
the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  action.  1772  W.  Culi.en  Inst. 
Med.  iv.  §  202  Animals  are  determined  to  take  in  aliment  by 
the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Mctaph.  (1877)  I.  ii.  23  Speculative  truth  is  valuable  only 
as  it  determines  a  greater  quantity  of  higher  power  into 
activity.  1842  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  86  It  only  deter¬ 
mines  or  facilitates  the  action  of  chemical  force. 

15.  intr .  To  take  its  course,  go,  tend  to  (a  par¬ 
ticular  terminus  or  destination),  arch. 

1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  61  Until  it  might  be  dis¬ 
cerned  whether  the  malady  would  determine  to  life,  or 
death.  1656  Sanderson  Scrm.  (1689)  542  They  all  determine 
and  concentre  there.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  293 
A  dose  of  this  water  . .  will  generally  determine  pretty 
powerfully  to  the  kidnies.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xxi.  (1848) 
272  To  these  they  all  determine.  1858  Sears  A  than.  111.  iv. 
290  When  the  separating  judgment  shall  come  on,  and  each 
[human  being]  determines  to  the  place  he  loves. 

t  b.  intr.  To  be  directed  upon  (anything)  as  a 
goal  or  final  object.  Obs . 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  11.  Ad  §  12.  94  The  hopes  of 
a  Christian  cught  not  to  determine  upon  any  thing  lesse 
than  heaven.  Ibid.  iv.  §  18  To  suffer  corporal  austerities 
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with  thoughts  determining  upon  the  external  action  or  ima¬ 
ginations  of  sanctity  inherent  in  the  action. 

10.  traus.  To  decide  the  course  ofx(a  person)  ; 
to  bring  to  the  determination,  decision,  or  reso¬ 
lution  {to  do  something^. 

1672  Wilkins  Nat.  Relig.  29  He.  .shall  not  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  himself  to  the  belief  or  practice  of  any  thing.  1712 
Steele  Sped,  No.  278  p  2  A  distressed  Damsel,  who 
intends  to  be  determined  by  your  Judgment.  1741  Middle- 
ton  Cicero  (1742)  III.  ix.  56  All  these  informations  de¬ 
termined  him  at  last  not  to  venture  to  the  Senate.  1788  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  520  Determining  the  fishermen 
to  carry  on  their  trade  from  their  own  homes.  1818  Mrs. 
Shelley  Frankcnst .  vi.  (1865)  97  These  reflections  deter¬ 
mined  me  and  I  resolved  to  remain  silent.  1821  Scott 
Kenihv.  xx,  A  step  to  which  Janet  by  farther  objections 
only  determined  her  the  more  obstinately.  1886  Dowden 
Shelley  II.  i.  7.  [She]  took  credit  to  herself  for  having 
determined  Shelley  to  travel  abioad. 

+  17.  rcjl .  To  bring  oneself  to  n.  decision ;  to 
come  to  the  resolve  [to  do  something).  [=F.  se 
deter  miner.]  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  I.  267  They  upon  this  medicine  Ap- 
pointen  hem  and  determine  That.  .They  wolde  [etc.].  1477 

Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dides  1,  I  determyned  me  to  take 
that  voyage.  1490  Ad  7  Hen.  VII ,  c.  1  Preamb.,  The  King 
.  .hath  determined  himself  to  pass  over  the  Sea.  1701  tr.  Le 
C lore's  Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  57  Tis  the  part  of  a  Witty  Man, 
to  Determine  himself  speedily  upon  all  sorts  of  Questions. 

18.  intr.  (for  reft.)  To  come  to  the  decision,  re¬ 
solve  definitely  [to  do  something),  f  In  early  use 
often  to  determine  with  oneself. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lad  ye  226  The  moste  meke  wylle  of 
the  Vyrgyn  vtterly  determyned  to  sarue  god.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas.  11.  vi,  I  have  determyned  in  my  judgement, 
For  La  Bell  Pucell .  .To  passe  the  waye  of  so  greate  jeopardy. 
1526-34  Tindale  Acts  xx.  16  Paul  had  determined  [Wyclif, 
Rhem.,  purposed]  to  leave  Ephesus  as  they  sailed.  1530 
Palsgr.  514/2  Whan  I  determyne  with  my  selfe  to  do  a  thy  ng. 
1548  Hall  Chron.  187  b,  He  in  the  meane  season  determined 
to  make  hys  abode  in  Scotland.  I  hid.  194  b,  He  determined 
with  him  selfe  clerely  to  marye  with  her.  1590  Marlowe 
2 nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  11.  ii,  Determines  straight  To  bid  us  battle 
for  our  dearest  lives.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  V.  iv.  375 
He  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon  Francis’s  free¬ 
dom.  1808  Med.  Jml.  XIX.  437  The  obstinacy .  .of  the 
fever  made  me  determine  . .  to  administer  some  remedy. 
1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendon  I.  310  Narcissa  determined  to 
go  at  once. 

b.  with  subordinate  clause  or  equivalent. 

1582  N.  Lichefield,  tr.  Castanhcda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  i.  3 
Taking  order  and  determining  with  Pedro. .,  that  at  a  time 
appointed  they  shuld  meet.  1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe 
Dido  v.  i,  That  have  I  not  determin'd  with  myself.  1736 
Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  24  A  man  determines,  that 
he  will  look  at  such  an  object. 

c.  To  resolve  upon ,  on,  f  of  (some  course  of 
action).  With  indirect  passive,  To  be  determined 
on  or  upon. 

This  appears  to  combine  senses  5  and  18,  and  to  pass  im¬ 
perceptibly’  from  the  sense  decide  to  that  of  resolve. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  i.  35  Determine  on  some  course.  1636 
tr.  A riana  307,  I  could  not  as  yet  determine  of  what  I  was 
to  doe.  1754  J.  Shebbeare  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  19  [This] 
seduced  him  to  determine  on  the  Life  of  a  Gentleman,  when 
his  Uncle  should  die.  1801  Mrs.  Ch.  Smith  Solitary  Wand. 
I.  33  Unable  to  determine  on  what  answer  they  were  to  give. 
1883  F  roude  Short.  Stud.  IV.  1.  vi.  69  The  bishops,  .deter¬ 
mined  on  a  further  appeal  to  the  pope.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
26  June  5/4  Not  at  present  definitely  determined  on. 

d.  impersonal  passive. 

1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.xx ix,  It  was  determined 
to  sell  the  place. 

19.  To  be  determined,  to  have  come  to  a  decision 
or  definite  resolve  [to  do  something)  ;  to  be  finally 
and  firmly  resolved.  (Cf.  Determined ppl.  a.) 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  TI.  771  If  she  finally' 
were  determined  to  kepe  him.  1529  —  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  161/2 
One,  whom  she  is  determined  neuer  to  mary.  1594  Siiaks. 
Rich.  Ill,  1.  i.  30  Therefore,  since  I  cannot  proue  a  Loner. . 
I  am  determined  to  proue  a  Villaine.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  v.  i. 
100  What  are  you  then  determined  to  do?  1725  De  Foe 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  19  If  I  had  been  otherwise  de¬ 
termined.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  208  Being  now 
determined  as  to  the  composition  of  the  mortar  for  the 
Edystone.  1866  Gf.o.  Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  17  No;  I’m 
determined  not  to  sleep  up-stairs. 

+  b.  To  be  bound  for .  Obs. 

1784  R.  Bage  Barham  Downs  I.  222  Sir  George  is  deter¬ 
mined  for  Switzerland  in  a  few  day's. 

Determined  (dftoumind),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-Ebb] 

1.  Terminated,  ended. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon' s  Answ.  Osor.  444  Albeit  the  thing 
itselfe.  .be  past,  and  y°  tyme  thereof  determined. 

2.  Limited,  restricted  ;  a.  as  to  extent ;  b.  as 
to  freedom  of  action  or  choice  ;  conditioned. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  m.  i.  70  Perpetual  durance, 
a  restraint .  .To  a  determin'd  scope.  1805  Worpsw.  Prelude 
1.  641  ’Tis  a  theme  Single  and  of  determined  bounds. 
1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  (1877)  I.  53  Fails  to  render  such 
a  fact  as  free-will  in  the  offspring  of  absolutely  determined 
natures  even  conceivable. 

3.  Decided,  settled,  fixed ;  decided  or  resolved 
upon. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  113  Let  vs  hold  for 
determined,  that  the  life  of  man  is  instructed  in  the  law. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist  193  He  mangled  him  selfe  to 
cloake  his  determined  mischiefe.  1602  T.  Fitzherbert 
Apol.  21  a,  So  farre  as  my  determined  breuity  wil  permit. 
1603  Owen  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  197  [I ]  fall  into  my  deter¬ 
myned  matter  to  speake  of  Pembrokshire.  1650  J.  Taylor 
Holy  Living  iii.  §  4  (1727)  173  It  is  a  determined  rule  in 


divinity'.  1836  J.  Gilbert  CJir.  Atoncm.  ix.  (1852)  261  Some 
determined  bias  must  have  existed. 

4.  Appointed,  ordained ;  fixed  beforehand. 

?a^i$oo  Wycket  (1828)  3  The  chosen  . .  shalbe  made  whyte 

tyll  a  tyme  determined.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr. 
Glasse  25  Not  any'  determined,  or  appointed  measure,  as 
a  yarde,  a  furlong.  1580  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  284  Caused 
al  the  company  to  breake  off  their  determined  pastimes. 
1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vi.  9  To  my  determin’d  time 
thou  gau'st  new  date.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  3 
They  are  so  by  the  determined  counsell  of  God. 

5.  Defined,  definite,  exact ;  distinctly  marked  or 
laid  down  ;  fixed. 

1570  Dee  Math.  PrcJ.  3  If  a  Poynt  moue  from  a  deter¬ 
mined  situation.  1582  Batman  Trevisa's  Barth,  de  P.  R. 
in.  xx.  21  If  it  had  a  determined  savour,  .it  might  not  take 
the  savour  of  another  thing.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  in.  v. 
§  t 4  Names,  .when  they  have  any  determin’d  Signification. 
1726  Leoni  Albertis  Archit.  II.  55a,  Others  set  apart 
a  certain  determined  place  of  burial.  1733  Neal  Hist. 
Purit.  II.  375  Oaths  ought  to  be  explicit,  and  the  words 
as  clear  and  determined  as  possible.  1789  Gilpin  Wye  10 
A  body  of  water  . ,  wearing  any  determined  form.  1796-7 
Instr.  <$•  R eg.  Cavalry  (1813)  77  The  determined  line  on 
which  the  pivots  of  the  column  are  to  stand.  1891  R.osEbery 
Pitt  xi.  194  Some  cynical  offer  . .  of  his  interest  for  a  deter¬ 
mined  price. 

6.  Definitely  ascertained  or  identified. 

1817  Chalmers  Astron.  Disc.  i.  (1852)  21  A  round  ball  of 
a  determined  magnitude.  1882  E7itomol.  Mag.  Mar.  235 
Specimens,  .either  determined  or  undetermined. 

7.  a.  Of  persons  :  Characterized  by  determination 
or  final  and  fixed  resolve ;  resolute  ;  not  to  be 
moved  from  one's  purpose. 

1772  A 7171.  Reg.  26/2  Because  they  were  determined  deists. 
1803  G.  Rose  Diaries  (i860)  II.  46  The  King.. is  a  deter¬ 
mined  Antigallican.  1847  Emerson  Rep7-.  Men ,  Goethe 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  391,  I  meet  the  ey’es  of  the  most  determined 
of  men.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  ii.  24  Intimating 
that  the  king  would  find  him  a  most  determined  antago¬ 
nist.  1885  F.  Temple  Relat.  Relig.  <$•  Sc.  i.  4  Science  and 
Religion  seem  very  often  to  be  the  most  determined  foes  to 
each  other.  1887  Tunes  10  Oct.  3/3  Two  determined  look¬ 
ing  men,  were  charged  with  being  suspected  persons. 

b.  Of  personal  properties,  actions,  etc. :  Show¬ 
ing  determination,  unflinching,  unwavering. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  227  Cassio  following  him  with 
determin’d  Sword  To  execute  vpon  him.  1765  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  VII.  ix.  With  as  determined  a  pencil  as  if  I  had 
her  in  the  wettest  drapery.  1792  Anecd.  W.  Pitt  I.  xvii. 
277  There  was  a  determined  resolution .  .against  any' vigorous 
exertion  of  the  national  power.  1837  Disraeli  Veuetia  1. 
ii,  Gave  a  determined  ring  at  the  bell.  1856  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits,  Times  Wks.  (Bohn)  IT.  119  Courage,  not  rash  and 
petulant,  but  considerate  and  determined. 

c.  (For  the  predicative  use  in  to  be  determined, 
see  Determine  v.  19.) 

DeteTminedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.]  In 
a  determined,  decided,  or  resolute  manner. 

c  1540  Deposit,  in  Old  Ways  (1892)  100  Her  mynde  was 
deterinynedly  fyxitt  that  she  wolde  not  marrye  with  hynn. 
1790  Hist.  Europe  in  A7in.  Reg.  20/1  The  . .  club,  so  deter¬ 
minedly  inimical  to  monarchy.  1811  Chr<m.  ibid.  7  After 
fighting  25  minutes  most  determinedly’.  1849  Ruskin  Sev. 
Lamps  v.  §6.  141  In  every  style  that  is  determinedly  pro¬ 
gressive.  1870  Miss  Bridgman  Ro.  Lymne  II.  xiii.  268  She 
tied  on  her  bonnet  grimly  and  determinedly'. 

Dete'rminedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  determined  or  resolute. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  iii.  12  So  much  deter¬ 
minedness;  such  a  noble  firmness  in  my  sister.  1771 
T.  Hull  Sir  IV.  Harrington  (1797)  IV.  25  With  a  deter¬ 
minedness,  in  his  looks,  that  made  me  tremble.  1883  Chicago 
Advance  15  Mar.,  A  persistent  determinedness  that  has 
known  no  discouragement. 

Determiner  1  (dzUr-iminai).  [f.  Determine 

V.  +  -ER  L] 

1.  He  who  or  that  which  determines,  in  various 
senses,  a.  He  who  or  that  which  decides. 

1530  Palsgr.  213/1  Determyner,  determmevr.  1584 
Fenner  Def.  Ministers  (1587)  59  Anie  other  determinors  of 
the  issue.  1653  A.  Wilson  Jas.  I,  167  The  Sword,  as  it  is 
the  best  determiner,  so  it  is  the  most  honourable  Treater. 
1659  Milton  Civ.  Po'iver  Wks.  1738  I.  547  No  Man  or  body 
of  Men  in  these  times  can  be  the  infallible  Judges  or  Deter¬ 
miners  in  matters  of  Religion.  1754  Richardson  Grazidisoii 
(1781)  III.  xvi.  125  Miss  Grandison  must  be  the  sole  deter¬ 
miner  on  this  occasion.  1884  Ceiitury  Mag.  XXVIII.  122 
The  determiner  of  the  future  policy  of  the  Church. 

b.  That  which  decides  the  course  of  action,  or 
determines  the  result. 

1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  1.  ii.  (1762)  5  If  the  Will  be 
determined,  there  is  a  Determiner.  This  must  be  supposed 
to  be  intended  even  by  them  that  say  the  Will  determines 
itself.  Ibid.  ii.  vii.  90  The  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the 
Will  itself  to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act. 

c.  One  who  ascertains  definitely. 

1846  Owxre.  Greece  \.  xviii.  II.  18  The  original  determiner 
of  this  epoch. 

f2.  A  determining  bachelor  of  arts  ^Deter¬ 
minant  B  1.  Obs.  (exc.  Hist.) 

1574  M.  Stokys  in  Peacock  Slat.  Cainbridgc  (1841I  App. 
A.  6  [The  bell  shall]  be  tolled  in  every  Colledge,  Howse, 
Hall  or  Hostell  where  eny  Determiners  be.  1726  Amherst 
Terrx  Fil.  xlii.  224  The  collectors  . .  draw  a  scheme  . .  in 
which  the  names  of  all  determiners  are  placed  in  several 
columns,  and  over  against  them,  in  other  columns,  the  days 
when,  and  the  schools  where,  they  are  to  respond. 

t  Determiner  Law.  [subst.  use  of  F.  dPlcr- 
miner  pres,  inf.]  The  final  determining  of  a  judge 
or  court  of  justice  :  in  oyer  and  determiner,  a  variant 
of  oyer  and  terminer.  [Obs.  exc.  Hist.) 


1450  Paston  Lett.  No.  103  1. 138  That  ye  hadde  sued  hym 
for  an  especiall  assise,  and  an  oier  and  determiner.  1548 
Hall  Chron.  169  b,  A  commission  of  oyer  and  determine*, 
for  the  punishement  of  this  outragious  offence  &  sedicious 
crime.  1583  Stubbes  A  fiat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  106  Iustices  of 
Assises,  Ewer,  Determiner,  and  .!Te  lyke.  1633  T.  Stafford 
Pac.  Hib.  i.  (1821)  16  Of  Oyer,  Determiner*  and  Goale  de- 
liverie.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.,  Oyer  and  Terminer  .. 
sometimes  written  dcterniiner. 

Determining  (d/i5-jminiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  De- 
termink  v.  +  -ing  L]  The  action  of  the  verb 
Determine  ;  determination.  (,No\v  chiefly  gerun- 
dial.) 

1530  Palsgr.  213/t  Determyning,  ienninance ,  dctcrmiita- 
tiofi.  1580  Hollyband  Irens.  Pr.  Tong,  Determinaiicc  . . 
the  determining  or  ending  of  a  thing.  1607  Hif.ron  Wks. 
I.  1 17  The  determining  of  all  cases  and  questions  in  religion. 
1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  22  The  . .  inconsiderate  deter¬ 
mining  of  youths  to  the  profession  of  learning.  1726  Leoni 
tr.  Alberti  s  Archit.  I.  9  a,  We  must  have  regard  to  the  .. 
Use  of  every  Edifice  in  the  determining  of  its  Situation. 
[1772  C.  Hutton  Bridges  4  Their  spans  are  still  necessary 
for  determining  their  figure.] 

b.  In  academic  use  =  Determination  4. 

1675  (25  Feb.)  in  A.  Wood  Life  #  T.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  309 
Officers  that  have  fees  for  determining.  1887  [see  Deter¬ 
mination  4]. 

Dete  rmining,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  That  determines  ;  esp.  that  decides,  or  leads  to 
a  decision  ;  that  fixes  the  course  or  issue. 

1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  158  p  3  A  certain  positive  and 
determining  manner  in  which  you  talk.  1842  Grove  Corr. 
Phys.  Forces  45  The  force  of  heat  seems  more  a  deter¬ 
mining  than  a  producing  influence.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
(1858)  I.  ii.  no  The  determining  principle  of  their  action. 
1884 .  Athc7isenm  23  Feb.  241/1  What  was  the  determining 
motive? 

b.  Terminating,  ending. 

1893  Daily  News  21  Feb.  7/8  What  is  called  the  determining 
school  year  (that  is  the  school  year  ended  last  before  the  1st 
Jan.  1891). 

+  2.  Performing  the  academic  exercise  of  Deter¬ 
mination  :  determining  bachelor ,  a  bachelor  of  arts 
who  had  to  determine  in  the  Lenten  disputations 
of  the  year.  Obs.  exc.  in  University  Hist. 

1649  Oi’deriti  Jan.,  in  Wood  Life  8f  T.  (O.  H.  S.)  1. 149  That 
all  determining  Bachelaurs  do  meet  at  St.  Marie’s  at  12  of  the 
clock  ..  and  be  conducted  to  the  Schooles  by  the  bedells. 
1709  Steele  &  Swift  Tatter  No.  71  pS  Not  a  Senior  Fellow 
[will]  make  a  Pun,  nor  a  determining  Batchelor  drink 
a  Bumper.  1721  Amherst  Terrx  Fil.  No.  42  (1726)  232  The 
collectors,  .are  chosen  out  of  the  determining  batchelors  by 
the  two  proctors.  1887  A.  Clark  Registr.  Univ.  Oxf  11.  1. 
52  To  arrange  the  determining  bachelors  into  groups,  so  that 
each  determining  bachelor  might  dispute  twice  at  least. 

Hence  DeterminingTy  adv. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountague  Acts  <S'*  Mon.  (1642)489  We  dare 
not  determiningly  resolve,  wee  ought  not  boysterously  to 
rush  upon  it. 

Determinism  (dftauminiz’m).  [f.  Deter¬ 
mine  V.  +  -ISM  ] 

1.  The  philosophical  doctrine  that  human  action 
is  not  free  but  necessarily  determined  by  motives, 
which  are  regarded  as  external  forces  acting  upon 
the  will. 

1846  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Reids  Wks.  87  note,  There  are  two 
schemes  of  Necessity — the  Necessitation  by  efficient — the 
Necessitation  by  final  causes.  The  former  is  brute  or  blind 
Fate;  the  latter  rational  Determinism.  1855  W.  Thomson 
in  Oxford  Essays  18 1  The  theory  of  Determinism,  in  which 
the  will  is  regarded  as  determined  or  swayed  to  a  particular 
course  by  external  inducements  and  formed  habits,  so  that 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  rests  chiefly  upon  an  oblivion 
of  the  antecedents  to  our  choice,  i860  Mansel  Proleg. 
Logica  App.  Note  D.  334  The  latter  hypothesis  is  Deter¬ 
minism,  a  necessity  no  less  rigid  than  Fatalism.  1866 
Coniemp.  Rev.  I.  465  He  arrived  at  a  system  of  absolute 
determinism,  which  entirely  takes  aw'ay  man’s  free  will, 
and  with  it  his  responsibility.  1880  W.  L.  Courtney 
in  Abbot  Hellenica  (i88o>  257  Epicurus  . .  was  an  opponent 
of  Fatalism,  not  of  Determinism. 

2.  gen.  The  doctrine  that  everything  that  happens 
is  determined  by  a  necessary  chain  of  causation. 

1876  Martinf.au  Materialism  71  If  man  is  only  a  sample  of 
the  universal  determinism. 

Dete'rminist,  sb.  and  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  deter¬ 
minism. 

1874  Mivart  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  784  The  objections 
of  our  modern  Determinists.  1881  Spectator  30  Apr.  574 
He  is  an  Agnostic  and  a  Determinist,  witli  no  reserves. 
1887  J.  C.  Morrison  Service  of  Man  ix.  298  The  determinist 
is  not  less  but  more  resolute  in  teaching  morality  than  his 
free-will  opponent. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  theory  of  deter¬ 
minism. 

i860  Mansf.l  Prolog.  Logica  App.  Note  E.  348,  I  believe 
the  scheme  of  liberty  is  inconceivable  only  if  the  determinist 
argument  is  unanswerable.  1874  Sidgwick  Meth.  Ethics  v. 
55  A  Determinist  scheme  of  morality.  1885  R.  H.  Hutton 
in  Coiiteinp.  Rev.  Mar.  388  The  necessarian  or  determinist 
theory  of  human  action.  1887  Fowler  Prific.  Morals  11.  ix. 
308  The  theory  of  Hobbes  [on  Volition]  may  most  appro¬ 
priately  be  called  Determinist.  The  actions  of  men,  he  holds, 
are,  like  all  other  events,  determined,  and  determined 
wholly,  by  antecedent  circumstances  . .  The  will  is  ‘  the  last 
desire  in  deliberation’,  and  our  desires  are  the  necessary 
result  of  their  various  antecedents. 

Deterministic  (d/taimini-stik;,  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  determinism  or  deter¬ 
minists. 

1874  W.  G.  Ward  Ess.  (1884)  I.  vi.  248  That  which 
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motives — to  use  deterministic  language — affect  is  most  evi¬ 
dently  the  will’s  spontaneous  inclination.  1880  W.  G.  Ward 
in  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  300  Mr.  Hodgson  maintains  that  the 
Deterministic  theory  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ‘  the 
existence  of  guilt  and  sin 

f  Determission.  Obs.  ?  Corrupted  form  of  de - 
terminacion  or  OK.  delermineson  :  see  Determina¬ 
tion. 

<-1400  Fest.  Love  11.  (1561)29^/1  This  dualitie,  after 
Clerkes  determission,  is  founden  in  every  creature. 

t  Deterra*tion.  Obs.  [f.  L.  de  down  +  terra 
earth  +  -ation.  (Not  connected  with  modK.  dd- 
terrer ,  OK.  desterrer  to  disinter.)]  The  carrying 
down  or  descent  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  from 
hills  and  higher  grounds  into  the  valleys,  by  the 
action  of  rain,  landslips,  or  other  physical  process  : 
a  frequent  term  of  physiographers  about  1 700 ;  cf. 
Degradation  1  6. 

1686  Plot  Stafford sh.  113  By  the  deterration  or  sinking  of 
a  hill  between  the  Church  and  place  of  view.  1686  Phil. 
Trans.  XVI.  210  A  Marish  ..  being  buried  in  Earth,  by 
those  frequent  Deterrations  from  the  adjoyning  Hills.  1695 
Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  1.  (1723)  57  Deterral  ions,  or 
the  Devolution  of  Earth  down  upon  the  Valleys,  from  the 
Hills  anti  higher  Grounds.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Tech  71., 
Deterration  is  a  Removal  of  the  Earth,  Sand,  &c.,  from  the 
Mountains  and  higher  Grounds  down  into  the  Valleys  and 
Lower  Parts:  This  is  occasioned  by  Rains. 

Deterred,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Defer  v. 
Deterrement,  obs.  form  of  Determent. 
Deterrence  (di'te-rens).  [f. next:  see-ENCE.] 
Deterring  or  preventing  by  fear. 

1861  T.  J*.  L.  Baker  in  War  with  Crime  (1889)  124  That 
punishment  is  to  be  preferred  which  combines  the  greatest 
deterrence  with  the  least  pain.  1875  Poste  Gains  1.  Intr. 
(ed.  2)  8  The  deterrence  of  future  wrongdoers  by.  .punishment 
of  a  past  offender.  1884  F.  Peek  in  Content).  Rev.  July  77 
The  main  objects  of  imprisonment  should  be  . .  deterrence 
from  crime  and  the  reformation  of  offenders. 

Deterrent  (d/te'rent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  dc- 
terrent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  deterrere  to  Deter  :  see 

-ENT.] 

A.  adj.  Deterring ;  that  deters,  or  has  the  power 
or  tendency  to  deter. 

1829  Bent  ham's  Ration.  Punishments  (L.),  The  deterrent 
effect  of  such  penalties.  1861  W.  L.  Ci.ay  Mem.  J.  Clay 
210  The  influence  of  a  deterrent  policy  is  the  greatest  on 
professional  criminals.  1884  Times  16  Oct.  10  The  influence 
of  favourable  or  deterrent  weather. 

B.  sb.  Something  that  deters  ;  a  deterring  agent. 
1829  Bent  ham' s  Ration.  Penis/unents  ( L.),  No  deterrent  is 

more  effective  than  a  punishment  which  . .  is  sure,  speedy, 
and  severe.  1829  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XLI.  196  Operating 
as  a  provocative  to  many — as  a  deterrent,  perhaps,  to  none. 
1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  I.  11.  ix.  (1872)  281  Feel¬ 
ings  that  serve  as  incentives  and  deterrents.  1892  Speaker 
3  Sept.  277/1  The  death  penalty  is  no  deterrent  of  adventure, 
nor  even  of  pastime. 

Deterring  (dfta'rir)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Deter  v.1  + 
-ing  K]  The  action  of  hindering  through  fear. 

1642  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  (1843)  161/2  The  deterring 
of  others  from  discharging  their  duties.  1648  W.  Moun- 
tague  Devout  Ess.  1.  x.  §  1  (R.)  The  deterrings  and  dis¬ 
abuses  appeare  together  with  the  delectations. 

Deterring,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -tng  2.~\ 
That  deters;  t hat  keeps  off  through  fear. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  323  A  new  deterring 
name,  of  Kill  abundance.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862) 
I.  ii.  10  The  internal  parts  of  the  country  are  still  more 
desolate  and  deterring.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  lxxiii. 
188  Their  highest  qualities  can  only  cast  a  deterring  shadow 
over  the  objects. 

t  Dete  rse,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  deters-,  ppl. 
stem  of  detergere]  By-form  of  Deterge. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  in.  84  The  matter  being 
thus  incided,  detersed  and  attenuated,  .may  more  easily  be 
carried  off. 

Detersion  (d/toujan).  [a.  K.  detersion  (Pare 
1 6th  c.)  or  ad.  L.  detersidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from 
detergere  to  Deterge.]  The  action  of  cleansing 
(a  sore  or  the  like). 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  22  The  substance  of  it 
is  fitter  for  detersion  then  nutriment.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc. 
Compit.  1.  13  A  Gargarism  of  Hydromel  used  often  is  good 
for  Detersion.  1775  Sir  E.  Barry  Observ.  Wines  294  Leave 
to  others  the  active  parts  of  the  perfusions,  detersions,  etc. 

Detersive  (dhousiv ;,  a.  and  sb.  [a.  K.  deter sif ‘ 
-ive  (1545  in  llatzf.),  ad.  medical  L.  deter  siv-us , 
f.  deters -,  ppl.  stem  of  detergere :  see  prec.  and 
-ive.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing  or  scouring ; 
tending  to  cleanse. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  37  The  same  pouder  is  detersiue 
and  scouring,  and  therefore  put  into  sope  and  washing-balls. 
1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  226  The  foliage  of  the  tree  is  of 
a  very  detersive  character,  and  frequently  used  to  scour  and 
whiten  the  floors.  1835  F.  Mahoney  Pel.  Father  Front 
(1859)  5°9  The  recording  angel,  .no  doubt  dropped  a  deter¬ 
sive  tear  on  an  oath  the  decided  offspring  of  monomiyiia. 
1886  Poll  Mall  G.  7  Aug.  3/2  Without  experience  of  the 
detersive  influences  of  common  soap. 

2.  Med,  and  Surg.  Having  power  to  cleanse  or 
purge  the  body,  or  to  remove  corrupt  matter  from 
a  sore ;  detergent. 

1586  Bright  Melanch.  xli.  276  No  detersive  medicine  is 
able  to  pare  and  wipe  away  the  blemish.  1704  J.  Harris 
Lex.  Techn.y  Detersive  Medicines,  are  such  as  are  used  to 
cleanse  the  Body  from  sluggish,  viscous,  and  glutinous 
Humours.  1782  W.  F.  Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  I.  734  Laying 


open  the  wound,  and  applying  a  detersive  plaister.  1818 
Cooper  &  Travers  Surg.  Fss.  1.  (ed.3»i67  Stimulant  deter¬ 
sive  applications  which  have  been  made  to  the  part. 

B.  sb.  A  cleansing  agent :  in  the  general  and 
medical  senses. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Farcy's  Chirurg.  xxvi.  xiv.  (1678)  638 
Neither,  .with  a  painful  and  drie  ulcer  doth  any  other  than 
a  liquid  detersive  agree.  1665  G.  Harvey  Adv.  agst.  Plague 
26  A  Dysentery  is  stopt  by  a  Detersive  mixt  with  a  Nar¬ 
cotick.  1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  199  The  pulp  is  a  warm 
pungent  detersive.  1843  Blackw .  Mag.  LI II.  228  Serving 
as  detersives  of  the  grosser  humours  of  commercial  life. 
1862  S.  Lucas  Secularia  1 14  notCy  Bristol  was  celebrated  for 
its  soap  ..  Richard  of  Devizes  refers  in  his  history  to  its 
manufacture  of  this  famous  detersive. 

Hence  Detersively  adv. ,  Dete*rsiveness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Detersivenessy  cleansing  Quality.  [Also 
1775  in  AshJ.  1742  Bailey,  Detersively y  cleansingly.  [Also 
1864  in  Webster,  etc.] 

t  Detersory,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  L. 
deters - :  see  prec.  +  -ory.]  =  Detersive  a.  and  sb. 

1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou's  Disp.  97  From  the  commistion  of 
these  two  will  proceed  one  moderate  detersory. 

Detest  (d/te’st),  v.  [a.  K.  ddteste-r  (Villon, 
15th  c.),  ad.  L.  detest are  (- art)  to  execrate  while 
calling  God  to  witness,  to  denounce,  abhor,  re¬ 
nounce,  f.  De-  I.  1,  down  4-  testdri  to  bear  witness, 
call  to  witness.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  curse,  calling  God  to  witness ;  to 
express  abhorrence  of,  denounce,  execrate.  Obs. 

*533  4  Act  25  Hen.  I 'III,  c.  12  The  saide  mariage..was 
prohibited  and  detested  by  the  lawes  of  almighty  god.  1536 
Bellendkn  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  1.  62  He.. began,  be  lang 
orisone,  to  detest  the  insolence,  avarice  and  unnatural 
hatrent  of  the  kingis  sonnis.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1684) 
I.  733/2  All  that  were  about  him  oeing  amazed,  utterly 
detested  the  fact.  1627  Hakewill  A  pot.  11.  vii.  §  5  The 
fearefull  inhabitants  of  Putyole  flying  through  the  dark  . . 
crying  out  and  detesting  their  Calamities.  1632  Le  Grys 
tr.  Velleius  Paterc.  254  All  posteritie  shall.. with  execra¬ 
tions  detest  thy  fact.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav. 
xxxvii.  147  We  did  not  a  little  detest  amongst  ourselves 
both  the  Fonsecas  and  the  Madureyras,  but  much  more  the 
Devil,  that  wrought  us  this  mischief,  a  1745  Swift  Hen.  I 
Wks.  1768  IV.  275  With  bitter  words,  detesting  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  Henry. 

2.  To  feel  abhorrence  of;  to  hate  or  dislike 
intensely  ;  to  abhor,  abominate. 

a  1535  More  Wks.  422  (R.),  I  finde  in  Erasmus  my  derlyng 
yl  he  detesteth  and  abhorreth  the  errours  and  heresies  that 
Tyndall  plainly  teacheth.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II. 
528  To  caus  all  man  for  to  detaist  sic  thing.  1550  Crowley 
Last  Trump.  1292  A  vile  slaue  that  doth  all  honest ie 
deteste.  1579  Lyly  Euphues{ Arb.)  m  Learn,  .of  Diogenes 
to  detest  women,  be  they  neuer  so  comely.  1601  Shaks. 
Twel.  N.  11.  v.  220  A  colour  she  abhorres,  and.. a  fashion 
shee  detests.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  240  His 
ownc  pallat  detested  them.  1792  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  III. 
391  My  party  principles,  .must  lead  me  to  detest  the  French 
revolution,  in  the  act,  in  the  spirit,  in  the  consequences,  and 
most  of  all,  in  the  example.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Tale  of 
'Tyne  vii.  130,  I  detest  the  very  name.  Mod.  To  marry 
a  man  whom  she  detests ! 

b.  with  infin.  or  clause,  rare. 

ai 553  Piiilpot  Wks.  (1842)410  Why  dost  thou  so  much 
detest  to  grant  that  we  obtain  the  divine  justice  through 
faith.  1647  G.  Palmer  Sectaries  Unm,  52,  I  detest  to 
think  of  it.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §51  The  Justice 
of  the  Land  detesteth  that  the  Judge  should  himself  be  an 
Accuser. 

+  3.  To  renounce  solemnly  or  under  oath  ;  to 
abjure.  Obs.  rare. 

1688  A nsw.  Talon's  Pica  it,  They  openly  detested  their 
faults  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  Ambassadours. 

U  Misused  for  attest,  protest ,  testify. 

1562  Phaer  /Encid.  vm.  Y  iij  b,  He  shewd  also  the  sacrid 
groue  of  Argilethus  heath,  Detesting  in  that  place  where 
Greekish  gest  was  done  to  death.  1598  Siiaks.  Merry  IV. 
1.  iv.  160  But  (I  detest)  an  honest  maid  as  euer  broke  bread. 
1606 SirG.  Goosecappe  1.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  17,  1  detest, 
Sir  Cutt,  I  did  not  thinke  he  had  bin  halfe  the . .  scholler  he  is. 

Hence  Dete -sting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did.y  Abominaciony  detesting,  a  1622 
Ainsworth  An7iot.  Ps.  Ixix.  25  Powre  out  upon  them  thy 
detesting  ire.  1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.  C&sar  57  In  their 
Abhorring  and  Detesting  of  it.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac. 
(1737)  III.  vi.  iii.  366  Virtue  wou’d.  .be  seen  with  this  Hand, 
turn’d,  .downwards  ..  as  in  a  detesting  manner,  and  with 
abhorrence. 

+  Dete'st,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  De¬ 
testation,  hearty  hatred. 

1638  R.  Baillie  Lett,  fy  Jrnls.  (1841)  I.  74  With  the  in- 
crease  of  detest  of  the  authors.  1671  True  Nonctmf.  33 
One  cause,  sufficient  to  produce  a  just  detest. 

Detestabi/lity.  [f.  next :  see  -ITY.  In  med. 
L.  detestdbilitds  (Du  Cange).]  The  quality  of  being 
detestable  ;  detestablcness. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  it.  iv,  As  young  ladies  are  to 
mankind  precisely  the  most  delightful  in  those  years.. so 
young  gentlemen  do  then  attain  their  maximum  of  detesta¬ 
bility.  1868  Browning  Ring  <\  We.  vi.  1943  There  let.. 
Both  teach,  both  learn  detestability  ! 

Detestable  (d/te'stab’l),  a.  [a.  F.  dtUeslable 
(1380  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  dctesldbilis,  f.  detestant 
see  -ble.  Originally  dete  staple ;  in  Spenser  and 
Shaks.  detestable] 

1.  To  be  detested  ;  intensely  hateful  or  odious ; 
execrable,  abominable.  % 

1461  Liber  Pluscardensis  xi.  viii.  (1877)  I.  387  To  mak  ws 
till  oure  Makare  detestabile.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  75  The 
terrible  dragon  cast  upon  me  a  gobet  of  the  most  detestable 
infeccion  that  euer  was.  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xiv. 


331  What  saist  thou,  foie  destestable?  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
[W.  de  W.  1531)  34  Theyr  presumpeion  is  to  god  moost 
detestable  &  hatefull.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer , 
Litany,  The  bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enormities. 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  i.  94  Oh  detestable  villaine  !  Call’st 
thou  that  Trimming?  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  26  That 
detestable  sight.  1702  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX. 
132  Busy  at  that  detestable  work,  privateering.  1771  Junius 
Lett.  xlix.  256  That  detestable  transaction  . .  ended  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Yorke.  1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  1. 
App.  396  The  detestable  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xii.  89  Along  edges  of  detestable 
granular  ice. 

2.  quasi -adv.  Detestably. 

1610  II istrio-m.  11.  108  O  detestable  good  ! 

Dete'stableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  detestable ;  extreme  hatefulness 
or  odiousness. 

1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  ii.  11  Oh  these  sinnes  cannot 
be  brooked  for  the  foulenesse  and  detestablenesse  of  them. 
1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  80  To  instruct  the  people 
touching  the  Solidity  of  our  Reformed  Religion  and  of  the 
Detestableness  of  Popery,  a  1729  Clarke  Serm.  1.  xl.  (R.), 
The  unfitness  and  abominableness,  and  detestableness  and 
profaneness  of  any  uncleanness  or  impurity  appearing  in  the 
Temple  of  God.  1883  H.  Kennedy  tr.  Ten  Brink's  E.  Eng. 
Lit.  280  Now  the  theme  is  the  baseness,  the  detestableness, 
of  this  earthly  world. 

Detestably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  -.]  In 
a  detestable  manner  ;  execrably,  abominably. 

1531 -2  Act  23  Hen.  VI If  c.  3  Periurie  is  ..  detestably 
vsed  to  the  disheritaunce  and  great  damage  of  many.  1593 
Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  14  It  would  sauour  so  detestably 
in  Gods  nostrils,  bee  were  neuer  able  to  endure  it.  a  1716 
South  (J.),  A  temper  of  mind  rendering  men  so  detestably 
bad,  that  [etc.].  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romo/a  HI.  61  God  grant 
you  are  mad  !  else  you  are  detestably  wicked  ! 

t  Detestant,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Detest  v. 
after  F.  diltestant,  L.  detestdnt-em  pr.  pple. :  see 

-ANT.] 

A.  adj.  Detesting,  full  of  detestation. 

1630  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  16  He  that  is  detes- 
tant  of  the  corruption. 

B.  sb.  One  who  detests;  a  detester. 

1648  T.  Hill  Truth  <V  Love  Ep.  Ded.,  He  is  a  Detestant 
of  divers  Opinions  of  Rome,  a  1670  Hackf.t  Abp.  Williams 
1.  (1692)  121  (D.)  Detestants  of  the  Romish  idolatry. 

+  Dete’state,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  detestdt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  dete  si are  (-d?T)  to  Detest  :  see  -ate  3 
5.]  By-form  of  Detest  v. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  E>asm.  Par.  John  Pref.  6  a,  This  worlde, 
whiche  as  a  mortall  enemy  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghospei 
dooeth  detestate  and  abhorre.  1649  State  Trials ,  Col.  J. 
Lilburne  (R.),  Well  therefore  might  the  lord  president  .. 
detestate  star-chamber  examinations. 

Detestation  (d/~tesL7l’j9n).  [a.  K.  detestation 
(14th  c.  in  Godef.  Sitfpl.),  ad.  L.  ditestdtion-em, 
n.  of  action  from  detest dri  to  Detest.] 

1 1.  Public  or  formal  execration  (of  a  thing); 
formal  testifying  against  anything.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  285  For  the  detestacion  of 
that  dede,  the  Frenche  men  made  a  statute  that  noo  woman 
after  here  scholde  reioyce  the  realme  of  Fraunce.  1598 
Swinburne  Testaments  274  In  these  cases  the  testament  is 
void,  in  detestation  of  such  odious  shiftes  and  practises. 
a  1633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  216  St.  Paul  rent  his  Garments 
in  detestation  of  it.  1658  T.  Wall  Cha?'ac.  Enemies  Ch. 
(r659)  50  The  unreasonable  creature  . .  in  detestation  of  the 
sinner  whom  it  serves,  is  made  obnoxious  to  temporal 
punishment.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  108  [Galgacus]  by  his  rough 
Oratory  in  detestation  of  Servitude  and  the  Roman  Yoke, 
having  [etc.]. 

2.  The  feeling  or  mental  state  of  detesting ;  in¬ 
tense  dislike  or  hatred  ;  abhorrence,  loathing. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  12  To  the  great  detes- 
tacyon  &  uttermost  despysyng  of  all  the  transitory  goodes 
..of  this  worlde.  1553  T.  Wilson  RJiet.  40  Induce  theiin 
to  the  feare  of  God,  and  utter  detestation  of  al  synne.  1660 
R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  Pref.  15,  I  did  in  detestation  of  the 
thing,  .set  myself  to  make  these  observations  upon  it.  1688 
in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  436  Something,  .which  he  had.  .some¬ 
time  call’d  a  Dislike,  sometime  an  Abhorrence,  sometime  a 
Detestation  of  the  Pr.  of  Orange’s  proceedings.  1779-81 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Rowe  Wks.  II I.  30  The  fashion .  .of  the  time 
was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that  can  raise  horrour  and 
detestation.  1834  M  acaulay  Ess.,  Pitt  (1854)  296  The  object 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  fiercest  detestation.  1875 
Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  189  His  detestation  of  priests  and 
lawyers. 

b.  To  hold  or  have  in  detestation  :  to  regard 
with  hatred  or  abhorrence,  to  abominate.  To  be  in 
detestation',  to  be  held  in  abhorrence,  to  be  detested. 

1576  Fleming  Pauopl.  Epist.  65,  I  have  the  state  of  these 
times  in  great  detestation.  Ibid.  155  Such  as  told  you 
truth  . ,  were  in  contempt,  disdain,  hate,  and  detestation. 
1607  Rowlands  Famous  Hist.  46  Let  God  and  man  hold 
me  in  detestation.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  {  1778)  1. 1. 
6  They  held  all  sea-faring  persons  in  detestation.  1847 
Marryat  Childr.  N.  Forest  xii,  One  who  is  joined  to  a  party 
which  I  hold  in  detestation. 

3.  concr.  That  which  is  detested ;  the  object  of 
intense  dislike. 

1728  Swift  Mullinix  <$•  Timothy ,  Thou  art  grown  the  de¬ 
testation  of  all  thy  party.  1792  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859) 
III.  343  This  ..  business  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
public  detestation.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  i.  10  As  if  he 
were  the  darling  of  the  neighbourhood  . .  being,  as  he  is,  its 
detestation. 

Dete  sted,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Detest  v.  +  -ed.]  In¬ 
tensely  disliked  or  hated  ;  abominated ;  held  in 
abhorrence ;  odious. 

iSS^Huloet,  Detested,  aloiiiinatiis.  1588  Shaks  .L.L.L. 
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IV.  i.  31  Guiltie  of  detested  crimes.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trnv.  73  With  such  heathenish  and  detested  Oratory.  1791 
Cower  Iliad  VI.  438  Both  Paris  and  my  most  detested  self. 
1805  Southey  Madoc  in  Azt.  xx,  Let  a  curse  ..  For  ever 
follow  the  detested  name. 

Ilcnce  Detestedly  adv.,  with  detestation. 

1836  E.  Howard  A’ .  Reefer  xxxiii,  Who  viewed  the  West 
India  station,  .detestedly. 

Dete’ster.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.]  One  who  de¬ 
tests  ;  a  cordial  hater  ;  an  abhorrer,  abominator. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Abhorrant,  an  abhorrer,  detester,  loather. 
1651  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.  (1867)  II.  99  A  detester  of  con¬ 
troversies.  1779  Sheridan  Critic  1.  ii,  A  detester  of  visible 
brickwork.  1863  Sala  (  Vi/ A  Dangerous  I.  ix.  254  Known 
as  stanch  detesters  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Dete'stful,  a.  rare.  [f.  Detest  v.  (or  ?  sl>.) 
+  -ful.]  Hateful,  odious. 

1654  Cokaine  Dianea  11.  116  Thou  hast  tormented  them 
with  a  Ghost,  with  a  Phantasme  so  noyous,  so  detestfull. 

f  Detestlne,  +  Detestiue,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [irreg. 
f.  Detest  ta]  Detestable. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11.  975  But  bad  me  sone  pas 
hine  Vnto  the  nine  nobillis  of  excellence,  Quhair  I  gat  not 
be  ansueir  detestine.  Ibid.  hi.  369  The  law  positiue  It  did 
suspend,  and  haldis  as  detestiue. 

f  Detext,  ppl.  a.  Obs.—°  [Inform,  ad.  L.  de- 
iextus,  pa.  pple.  of  detexere  to  weave  off,  finish 
weaving ;  but  with  the  prefix  taken  as  De-  I.  6.] 
1623  Cockeram,  Detext,  vnwouen, 

Deteyne,  -nour,  obs.  ff.  Detain,  Detainer. 
Detful(l,  obs.  form  of  Debtful. 

Deth(e,  obs.  form  of  Death  sb. ;  also  of  Death 

a.  and  v.  —  deaf. 

Detheorize  :  see  De-  II.  1. 

Dethronable  (dz'JiriTu-nab’l),  a.  [f.  next  + 
-able.]  Liable  to  be  dethroned. 

1644  Bp.  Maxwell  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  Introd.  3,  Kings 
are  . .  censurable,  punishable,  and  dethronable.  Ibid.  i.  11 
They  are  deposable  and  dethronable  by  the  people. 

Dethrone  (d/fr/hun),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  2  + 
Throne  :  cf.  F.  detrimer,  in  16th  c.  detroner  (Littre), 
Cotgr.  desihroner  ‘to  disthronize  ’ ;  cf.  also  Dis- 

THRONE,  DlSTHRONIZE.] 

trans.  To  remove  from  the  throne  ;  to  deprive  of 
royal  or  sovereign  authority  and  dignity ;  to  depose 
(a  ruling  prince). 

1609  Bp.W.  Barlow  A  nsw.  Nameless  Cath.  153  Authoritie 
to  de-Throan  and  de-Crowne  Princes,  a  1649  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  Poems.  Wks.  (1711)  15  Then  let  them  do  their  worst, 
since  thou  art  gone  !  Raise  whom  they  list  to  thrones,  en¬ 
thron’d  dethrone.  1790  Burkf.  Fr.  Rev.  43  The  question  of 
dethroning,  or,  if  these  gentlemen  like  the  phrase  better, 

‘  cashiering  ’,  kings.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VI.  121  That 
Artaxerxes  whom  Cyrus  attempted  to  dethrone, 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Lovev i.  (1700)  42  Love,  by  dethroning 
Reason  . .  doth  kill  the  Man.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
lxi.  319  The  republicans  being  dethroned  by  Cromwell. 
1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883)  604  Dethrone  the  sin  that 
would  rale  over  your  frail  nature. 

Hence  Dethroned///,  a.,  Dethroning  vld.  sb. 

1648  Prynne  Speech  in  Parlt.  4  Dec.  (1649)  75  By 
a  speedy  publique  dethroning  and  decoding  of  the  King  . . 
as  the  Army-Remonstrants  advise.  1705  J.  Philips  Blen¬ 
heim  (R.),  His  dethron'd  compeers.  1809-10  Coleridge 
Friend  (1865)  136  Compensations  for  dethroned  princes. 
1892  Athenaeum  27  Aug.  299/r  The  story  . .  is  that  Nero’s 
wife  Poppma  . .  is  the  head  of  a  plot  for  her  husband's 
dethroning  and  slaughter. 

Dethronement  (d/jimiunment).  [f.  prec.  vb. 
+  -ment  :  cf.  mod.F.  ditrbnementi\  The  action 
of  dethroning,  or  fact  of  being  dethroned ;  deposi¬ 
tion  from  kingly  authority. 

1707  Lotid.  Gaz.  No.  4365/1  The  News.. of  the  Dethrone¬ 
ment  of  the  Grand  Signior.  1820  Keats  Hyperion  11.  315 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible.  1849  H.  Rogers 
Ess.  (1S60)  III.  179  The  boasted  prerogative  of  Reason  is 
also  that  of  a  limited  monarch ;  and  its  attempt  to  make 
itself  absolute  can  only  end  in  its  own  dethronement.  1852 
Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxvi.  X.  66  The  frequent  dethronements 
and  assassinations  of  Kings. 

Dethroner  (dz Jir^unar).  [f.  Dethrone  +  -erL] 
One  who  dethrones  (a  king,  etc.). 

1649  Arnway  Tablet  (1661)  176  (T.)  The  hand  of  our  de¬ 
thrones.  .hath  prevailed.  i8i7Southey_A'?z«.  Song  Princess 
Charlotte,  Passive  as  that  humble  spirit.  Lies  his  bold  de- 
throner  too.  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometh.  Bound  Poems 
1850  I.  186  The  name  of  his  dethroner  who  shall  come. 

Dethroni  ze,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [See  Dethrone 
and  -ize,  and  cf.  Disthronize.]  =  Dethrone. 
Hence  +  Dethronization  -  Dethronement. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xi.  (1632)  682  The  Queene 
.  .aduertised  of  her  husbands  dethronization.  1656  S.  Hol¬ 
land  Zara  (1719)  66  We  are  in  daily  danger  of  dethronizing 
by  the  malevolent  combinations  of  Cursed  spirits.  1691 
Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  (R.\  To  persuade  the  king,  .to  consent  to 
the  4  votes  of  dethronizing  him. 

Detie,  obs.  form  of  Ditty. 

Detinue  (de'tinizz).  Law.  Also  5  detenewe, 
detunue,  -now,  detynu(e,  7  detinu  (detiny). 
[a.  OF.  detertue  (1313,  Godef.)  detention,  (:—  Rom. 
type  *delenu/a)  f.  pa.  pple.  of  delenir  to  detain.] 
The  act  of  detaining  or  withholding  what  is 
due  (see  Detain  v.  2) ;  spec,  unlawful  detention  of 
a  personal  chattel  belonging  to  another.  Obs.  exc. 
as  in  b. 

1563-87  in  Foxe  A.  y  M.  (1596)  348/1  Philip  de  Valous  . . 
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we  haue  gently  requested  you  . .  to  that  intent  you  should  I 
haue  rendered  unto  us  our  lawfull  right  and  inheritance  to 
the  Crowne  of  Fraunce,  which  from  us.  .you  haue  by  great 
wrong  and  force  deteined  . .  we  well  perceiue  you  meane  to 
perseuere  in  the  same  your  purpose  and  iniurious  detinue. 
1598  Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (1675)  148  Detinue  of  Goods  may 
be  sued.  16. .  T.  Adams  Wks.  (1S61-2)  I.  145  (D.)  There  are 
that  will  restore  some,  but  not  all.  .let  the  creditors  be  con¬ 
tent  with  one  of  four.  But  this  little  detiny  is  great  iniquity. 
1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Pari.  in.  46  [citing  Act  11  Rich. 
II  c.  i]  Taking,  leading  away,  or  detinue  of  any  horses  or 
of  any  other  beasts.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl,  s.  v.,  The 
damages  sustained  by  the  detinue. 

b.  Action  of  detinue  :  an  action  at  law  to  recover 
a  personal  chattel  (or  its  value)  wrongfully  detained 
by  the  defendant.  So  writ  of  detinue. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  376  Acciouns  of  dette,  trespass 
and  detenewe.  1514  Fitzhere.  Just.  Peas  {-lyg)  123  Every 
man  maye  sue  for  the  same  by  accion  of  detinue.  1602 
Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  20  One  of  the  parties  may  haue 
an  action  of  dette  for  the  money,  and  the  other  a  writte  of 
Detinue  for  the  wares.  1677  Wycherley  Plain  Dealer  in. 
(Routl.)  123/2  I’ll  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trover. 
1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  151  If  I  lend  a  man  ahorse, 
and  he  afterwards  refuses  to  restore  it.  .the  regular  method 
for  me  to  recover  possession  is  by  action  of  detinue.  1845 
Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  Vl.cxxviii.  143  The  remedy 
was  at  law  by  an  action  of  trover  or  detinue. 

e.  Also  detinue  =  action  or  writ  of  detinue. 
a  1626  Bacon  Max.  y  Uses  Com.  Law  iii.  (1636)  20  In 
a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme  against  the  executors  of  her 
husband.  1803  J.  Marshall  Const.  Opin.  i.  (1839)  21  The 
judgment  in  detinue  is  for  the  thing  itself  or  its  value.  1875 
Poste  Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  650  Trover  and  Detinue, 
which  were  brought  to  recover  movable  property  . .  were 
kinds  of  Trespass,  that  is  of  action  on  delict. 

t  Deti'thonize,  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  i  4- 

Tithon-ic  (f.  Gr.  TiOcvvos,  the  spouse  of  Eos  or 
Aurora)  +  -ize.]  /ram.  To  deprive  (light)  of 
actinic  or  chemical  power. 

1843  Mech .  Mag.  XXXIX.  170  As  if  the  light,  being 
detithonized  in  passing  through  the  larger  mass,  lost  its 
energy  in  producing  chemical  action, 
t  DetO'lllb,  V.  Obs.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  De-  II.  2  b 
+  Tomb^.]  trans.  To  deliver  from  the  tomb. 

1607  Sir  R.  Ayton  Pref.  Verses  in  Earl  of  Stirling's 
Monarch.  Trag Crovvnes,  throwne  from  Thrones  to 
Tombes,  detomb’d  arise  To  match  thy  Muse  with  a  Monar- 
chicke  theame. 

Detonable  (de-t^nab’l),  a.  [f.  L.  detondre 
(see  next)  +  -BLE.]  Capable  of  detonation. 

1884  Eissler  Mod.  High  Explosives  iii.  68  These  grades 
of  dynamite  are  only  rendered  detonable  by  the  admixture 
of  explosive  salts. 

Detonate  (de'tffne't,  dz-),  v.  [f.  L.  deton cit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  detondre  to  thunder  down  or  forth  (f. 
De-  I.  1,  2  +  tondre  to  thunder),  after  F.  ditoner 
(1680  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  in  the  modern  sense.] 

1.  intr.  To  produce  a  loud  noise  by  the  sudden 
liberation  of  gas  in  connexion  with  chemical  de¬ 
composition  or  combination ;  to  explode  with 
sudden  loud  report  (as  when  heated  or  struck). 

1729  Shelvocke  Artillery  ii.  89  Saltpeter,  .detonates,  or 
makes  a  Noise  in  the  Fire.  1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed. 

3)  II.  140  Hydrogen  gas  and  nitrous  oxide  gas  detonate 
violently,  .when  a  strong  red  heat  is  applied,  or  when  the 
electric  spark  is  made  to  pass  through  the  mixture.  1859 
R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  78 
Metals  are  ever  rusty .percussion  caps,  .will  not  detonate; 
gunpowder,  .refuses  to  ignite.  1864  H.  Spencer  Biol.  1.8 
Iodide  of  nitrogen  detonates  on  the  slightest  touch. 

b.  fig.  To  give  vent  to  sudden  anger  or  other 
violent  feeling ;  to ‘explode’.  (Also  trans.'). 

1836  Blaclav.  Mag.  XXXIX.  309  He.. is  notoriously 
choleric,  and  detonates  upon  the  object  nearest  to  him  like 
one  of  his  own  chlorides.  1859  Charnb.  Jrnl.  XI.  258  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  a  natural  conclusion. . 
that  Blodger  should  detonate  :  ‘  Committed  as  a  rogue  \ 

c.  To  make  a  thundering  noise,  to  ‘  thunder 
rare . 

1853  Miss  E.  S.  Sheppard  Ch.  A  uc /tester  III.  190  The 
drum  detonated  and  was  still. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  explode  with  sudden  loud 
report,  in  the  act  of  chemical  decomposition  or 
combination. 

1801  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  378  By  detonating  sulphuret  of 
antimony  and  nitrate  of  potash,  in  a  crucible,  he  obtained 
a  mass,  which  [etc.].  1808  Henry  ibid.  XCVIII.  290  Deto¬ 

nate  the  mixture,  and  observe  the  amount  of  the  diminution 
after  the  explosion.  1880  Daily  News  27  Mar.  5/4  The 
destruction  of  the  reef  known  as  Hell  Gate,  in  East  River, 
New  York,  when  something  like  49,915  lb.  [of  dynamite]  was 
detonated  at  once.  1890  Noble  in  Nature  18  Sept.,  One  . . 
cause  which  has  made  gunpowder  so  successful  an  agent  for 
the  purposes  of  the  artillerist  is  that  it  is  a  mixture,  not 
a  definite  chemical  combination ;  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
detonate  it. 

+  3.  To  convert  (a  flint  gun)  into  a  ( detonator  \ 
Obs.  nonce-use . 

1824  Col.  P.  Hawker  Instr.  V.  Sportsm.  69,  I  have  since 
had  a  double  gun  detonated  to  my  order. 

Detonating  (de’t^n^tig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ING-  2.j  That  detonates,  a.  That  explodes  with 
sudden  loud  report,  explosive,  as  detonating  gas  ; 
b.  That  causes,  or  is  used  in  producing,  detonation, 
as  detonating  primer ,  tube ;  c.  esp.  That  explodes 
by  a  blow,  or  is  used  in  explosion  by  percussion, 
as  detonating  hammer ,  powder. 

Detonating  ball ,  a  toy  ball  filled  with  a  fulminating 
j  powder,  exploding  on  percussion  ;  detonating  bulb ,  the  small 


glass  bulb  also  called  Prince  Rupert's  drop ,  which  flies  to 
pieces  on  a  slight  scratch ;  detonating  gun ,  a  fire-arm  which 
is  fired  by  means  of  a  detonating  agent  (as  a  percussion-cap) 
instead  of  by  the  application  of  a  match  or  spark. 

1808  Henry  Epit.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  131  By  firing  it  in  a  detona¬ 
ting  tube  over  mercury.  Ibid.  224  A  new  detonating  com¬ 
pound  of  silver.  1814  Ann.  Reg.  324  These  detonating-balls 
were  calculated  to  effect  abundant  mischief.  1817  Sporting 
Mag.  L.  257,  I  got  from  Joseph  Manton  a  detonating  gun. 
1824  Col.  P.  Hawker  Instr.  V.  Sportsm.  67  To  fire  with 
detonating  powder,  the  gun  requires  to  be  much  stronger 
than  that  used  for  a  flint.  1840  Blaine  Encycl.  Sports  (1870) 
752  The  Percussion  or  Detonating  System  of  Gun  Firing. 
1856  Engineer  428/2  ( heading )  Detonating  Arms.  Ibid., 
A  cap  containing  detonating  powder,  covered  by  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  shellac.  1869  Echo  9  Oct.,  ‘  It  is  dangerous  to  play 
with  edged  ’,  and  still  more  with  detonating  ‘  tools  ’.  1879 

Lockyer  Elem.  Astron.  iii.  138  At  times  meteors,  .are  heard 
to  explode  with  great  noise;  these  are  called  detonating 
meteors. 

Detonation  (detifa^’Jan,  dz-).  [a.  F.  detona¬ 
tion,  noise  of  explosion,  n.  of  action  from  ditoner  to 
Detonate.]  The  action  of  detonating. 

1.  Chem.  ‘  The  noise  accompanying  the  sudden 
decomposition  or  combination  of  substances,  and 
due  to  the  concussion  of  the  air  resulting  from  the 
sudden  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  gas  ’ 
(Watts  Diet.  Chem.) ;  hence,  explosion  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  sudden  loud  report. 

1677-86  W.  Harris  Lemery's  Chym.  (ed.  2)  41  Detonation 
is  a  noise  that  is  made  when  the  Volatile  parts  of  any  mix¬ 
ture  do  rash  forth  with  impetuosity  :  it  is  also  called  Fulmina- 
tion.  1686  Plot  Slaffordsh.  55  Common  Niter  in  its  de¬ 
tonation  or  alcalisation  with  coales,  acquires  a  green  colour. 
1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.,  Detonation  is  a  Chymical 
word  expressing  the  Thundring  Noise  that  is  often  made  by 
a  mixture  being  enkindled  in  the  containing  Vessel.  1800 
tr.  Lagrange' s  Chem,  I.  107  This  experiment  is  dangerous, 
as  it  is  often  accompanied  with  violent  detonations.^  1864 
Spencer  Biol.  I.  8  Percussion  produces  detonation  in  sul¬ 
phide  of  nitrogen. 

2.  gen.  A  loud  noise  as  of  thunder;  a  violent 
explosive  report,  e.g.  in  a  volcanic  eruption. 

1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  11.  xxvi.  28  The  great 
Crater  . .  testified  by  its  loud  detonations  [etc.].  1834  Mrs. 

Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxvi.  (1849)  283  The  detona¬ 
tions  [from  the  eruption  in  Sumbawa  1815]  were  heard  in 
Sumatra.  1869  Phillips  Vesnv.  iv.  112  After  each  detona¬ 
tion  globes  of  white  vapour  were  formed.  1875  Wonders 
Phys.  World  11.  ii.  201  They  attribute  the  movements  and 
detonations  to  the  expansion  of  the  ice. 

b.  The  action  of  causing  a  substance  to  detonate. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Detonation  denotes  the.  .opera¬ 
tion,  of  expelling  the  impure,  volatile,  and  sulphureous  part, 
out  of  antimony.  1758  Elaboratory  laid  Open  Introd.  58 
The  chemists  have  called  the  operation,  detonation,  or 
deflagration.  1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  xvii.  433  A  tube 
for  detonation. 

3.  fig.  A  sudden  utterance  or  expression  of  anger 
or  other  violent  feeling ;  an  ‘  explosion 

1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  79  As  Rousseau,  then  eloquent, 
as  Byron  prime  in  poet’s  power, — Detonations,  figurations, 
smiles.  1882  Stevenson  New  Arab.  His.  (T884)  296  Detona¬ 
tions  of  temper  were  not  unfrequent.  1891  Rosebery  Pitt 
xi.  179  It  was  impossible  for  Pitt  after  his  detonations  and 
activity  of  the  autumn  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the 
Catholic  Question. 

Detonative  (de’tifadtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  detonat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  detondre  to  Detonate  +  -ive.]  Having 
the  property  of  detonating  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  de¬ 
tonation. 

1875  C.  F.  Chandler  in  Eissler  Mod.  High  Explosives 
(1884)  iii.  69  When  the  gunpowder  is  exploded  by  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  its  explosion  becomes  instantaneous ;  it  becomes 
detonative  ;  it  occurs  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  1888 
Evening  Standard  11  Feb.  4/4  The  water  which  runs 
through  the  factory  is  highly  detonative. 

Detonator  (de'ti&^’taj).  [Agent-noun,  in  L. 
form,  f.  detondre  to  Detonate  :  see  -or.]  Some¬ 
thing  that  detonates  ;  a  contrivance  for  producing 
detonation,  as  a  percussion-cap;  a  railway  fog- 
signal.  f  spec.  A  detonating  gun  (obs.) :  see 
Detonating. 

1822  sporting  Mag.  IX.  156  Somewhat  of  a  contrast  this, 
to  our  expensive  detonators.  1825  Col.  P.  Hawker  Diary 
(1893)  I.  283  An  old  flint  gun  which  put  me  out,  after  the 
detonators.  1845  Ford  Handbk.  Spain  1.  104  Bringing  his 
own  double  barrel  detonator  with  a  good  supply  of  caps  and 
cut  wadding.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.x.  319  By 
the  ignition  of  a  fuse  associated  with  a  detonator,  the  gun¬ 
cotton  should  be  fired.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Jan.  6/1  When 
the  signal  is  placed  on  the  railway  plate  the  ends  of  the 
band  are  drawn  out  and  bent  under  the  surface  of  the  rail, 
upon  which  the  detonator  (as  the  fog  signal  is  also  called) 
then  rests  securely. 

•|-  Deto-nd,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  L.  detonde-rc, 
f.  De-  I.  2  +  tondere  to  clip.]  trans.  To  shave,  poll. 
1623  Cockeram,  Detonded,  poled. 

+  De’tonize,  V.  Obs.  [f.  F.  ditoner  to  detonate 
+  -ize.]  =  Detonate  (trans.  and  intr.).  Hence 
f  Detonization  =  Detonation. 

1731  S.  Hale  Slat.  Ess.  I.  277  The  fumes  of  detonized 
nitre.  1804  tr.  Fourcroy  (Webster  1828),  This  precipitate. . 
detonizes  with  a  considerable  noise.  1828  Webster,  De¬ 
ionization,  the  act  of  exploding,  as  certain  combustible 
bodies. 

Deto'nsure.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  delons-,  ppl.  stem 
of  detondere  :  see  Detond  and  -ure.]  Shaving, 
polling,  (affected  or  humorous .) 

1819  Blachw.  Mag.  V.  639  That  able-bodied  barber  . . 
insisting  upon  the  immediate  detonsure  of  you. 
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DETRACTION. 


Detorsion,  var.  of  Detortion. 
f  Detort  (d/fyi'-it),  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  detort-,  ppl. 
stem  of  detorquere  to  twist  or  turn  aside,  twist  or 
turn  out  of  shape,  distort,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  torquere  to 
twist.  Cf.  F.  dtHordrei] 

1.  (vans.  To  turn  aside  from  the  purpose;  to 
twist,  wrest,  pervert  (esp.  words  or  sayings). 
(Common  in  17th  c.) 

c  155s  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1S78)  54  How 
miserably  doth  Tertullian  wrest  and  wring  the  Levitt :  to 
detort  it  to  the  confirmation  of  his  heresy.  1609  Bp.  W. 
Barlow  Anew.  Nameless  Cath.  4r  Schoolemen  blasphem¬ 
ously  detorting  Scriptures.  1620  Brinsley  Virgil  39 
Detorting  to  that  purpose  those  things  which  Sibyl  had 
prophecied.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  r  And  Lorets  Chappell 
.  .On  Angells  backes,  from  Nazareth  detorted.  1682  Dryden 
Relig.  Laid  Pref.  (Globe)  187  The  Fanatics,  .have  detorted 
those  texts  of  Scripture.  1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  I. 
87  In  these  days  good  words  are  so  detorted  from  their 
original  and  genuine  meaning. 

b.  To  extract  (by  perversion  of  the  sense). 
a  1612  Donne  Biadavaros (1644)  r8s The  Donatists.  .racked 
and  detorted  thus  much  from  this  place,  That  [etc.].  1824 
Southey  Bk.  of  Ch.  (1841)  355  Conclusions  as  uncharitable 
as  ever  were  detorted  from  Scripture. 

2.  To  derive  by  perversion  of  form;  pa.  pple. 
perverted,  corrupted  (of  words). 

1605  Camden  Rem.  54  Garret,  for  Gerard,  and  Gerald  : 
see  Kverard,  for  from  thence  they  are  detorted,  if  we 
beleeve  Gesnerus.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disfi.  705 
"Aypunroi/  is  wilde  succe,  whence  its  nomenclature  is  de¬ 
torted. 

Hence  Deto'rted  ppl.  a.,  Detcrting  vbl.  sb. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  129  Nowe  wyll  I  shewe  some  of  hys 
detorted  scriptures.  1579  Fulice  Hoskins’  Pari.  306  By 
miserable  detorting  of  a  worde  or  two.  1692  Wagstaffe 
Vinci.  Carol.  Introd.  2  Under  the  false  detorted  Names  of 
Law,  Justice,  and  Honour  of  the  Nation. 

Detortion,  -sion  (d/t^ujan).  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  detorquere ,  ppl.  stem  de¬ 
tort -  and  dctors - :  see  Detort.  Cf.  OF.  detorsion  l\ 
1 1.  The  action  of  ‘detorting’;  twisting,  wrest¬ 
ing,  perversion  of  meaning.  Obs. 

1598  Ord,  for  Prayer  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  681 
By  a  blasphemous  application  or  rather  detortion  of  that 
excellent  Scripture  Unum  necessarium ,  One  thing  is  neces¬ 
sary.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  69  A  depraving  adultera¬ 
tion,  a  sacrilegious  detorsion.  1728  Earbery  tr.  Burnet's 
St.  Dead  I.  135  A  rash  and  bold  Detorsion  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

2.  In  physical  sense :  Distortion,  rare. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell Exped.  (1856)  512  Refracted  detortion 
very  great. 

Detour,  II  detour  (d&'i,  ||  d^t/7r),  sb.  [a. 
mod.F.  ditour  turning  off,  change  of  direction,  in 
OF.  destor,  - tour ,  orig.  *destorn  ;  f.  destorner  now 
ditourner  turn  away,  f.  des-,  L.  dis-  +  tourner  to 
turn.]  A  turning  or  deviation  from  the  direct 
road  ;  a  roundabout  or  circuitous  way,  course,  or 
proceeding.  In  1 8th  c.  mostlyyfg.,  now  usually  lit. 

1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  I.  63  After  many  Detours,  Mr. 
Bayle  is  at  length  brought  to  own  [etc.].  1780  H.  Walpole 
Let.  to  IV.  Mason  1  Nov.,  We  are  above  detours.  1794 
R.  H.  Lee  in  IVas/iington’s  Writ.  (1891)  XII.  417  note , 
Upon  our  guard  against  all  the  arts  and  detours  of  the 
subtlest  policy.  1807  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  Tour  in  Ireland  237, 

I  was  amply  recompensed  for  this  detour.  1809  Scott  Fam. 
Lett.  14  June  (1894)  I.  137,  I  ought  in  conscience  to  have 
made  ten  thousand  pretty  detours  about  all  this.  1825  Ibid. 
22  Jan.  II.  230  Perhaps  they  may  make  a  detour  in  their 
journey  to  see  you.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  (1871)  242 
Rhyming  [words]  . .  sometimes  . .  have  driven  the  most 
straightforward  of  poets  into  an  awkward  detour.  1877 
Black  Green  Past.  xliv.  (1878)  357  To  avoid  these  ruts  we 
made  long  detours. 

Hence  Detour  v.  intr.}  to  make  a  detour;  to 
turn  aside  from  the  direct  way ;  to  go  round  about. 

1836  Tail's  Mag.  III.  481  This  has  been  a  busy  week; 
rambling  and  climbing,  touring  and  detouring.  1837  Blew 
Monthly  Mag.  LI.  192  We.  .detoured  again  to  the  right. 

Deto'xicate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  L. 
toxic-um  poison,  after  intoxicate .]  trans.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  poisonous  qualities. 

1867  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  729.  2043/2  Defecated,  detoxicated, 
and  deodorized. 

+  Detra'ct,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  detractus 
a  taking  away,  f.  detrahere :  see  Detract  w.] 
Protraction,  delay :  cf.  Detract  v.  6. 

1 563-87  Foxe  A.  <§•  M.  (1596)353/1  Withoutdelayand  other 
detract  of  time. 

t  Detra'ct,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  detract-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  detrahere  to  draw  off  or  away  :  see  next.] 
Extracted,  taken  out. 

C1420  Pallad.  on  Hush,  xn,  171  The  bonys  Detracte  of 
Duracyne. 

Detract  (d/trarkt),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  detrack, 
[f.  L.  detract -  ppl.  stem  of  detrahere  to  draw  off  or 
away,  take  away,  pull  down,  disparage,  etc.,  f.  De- 
I.  2  +  traliere  to  draw.  Cf.  F.  detractor  (1530  in 
Hatz.-Darra.).  In  some  senses  app.  directly  repre¬ 
senting  L.  detraetdre  or  detreetdre,  to  decline,  re¬ 
fuse,  pull  down  violently,  depreciate,  freq.  of  de¬ 
trahere . 

(The  chronological  order  of  the  senses  in  English  is  not  that 
of  their  original  development ;  sense  3  being  the  earliest.)] 

I.  To  take  away,  take  from,  take  reputation 
from. 


1.  trans.  To  take  away,  withdraw,  subtract,  de¬ 
duct,  abate  :  a.  some  part  from  (rarely  +  to')  a 
whole.  (Now  usually  with  a  quantitative  object, 
as  much ,  something ,  etc.) 

1509  Barclay  ShypofEolys(  1 874)  1. 17  Some  time  addynge, 
somtymedetractingeand  takinge  away  such  thingesas  semeth 
me  necessary  and  superflue.  1571  DiggeS  Pantom.  11.  xxiii. 
P  ij  b,  Then  36  detracted  from  48  leueth  12.  1591  Shaks. 

1  lien.  VI ,  v.  iv.  142  Shall  I  . .  Detract  so  much  from  that 
prerogatiue,  As  to  be  call’d  but  Viceroy?  1622  S.  Ward 
Christ  is  All  in  All  (1627)25  All  defects  detract  nothing 
to  the  happiness  of  him  that  [etc.].  1677  Hale  Prim. 

Orig.  Man.  iv.  iv.  326  To  which  there  can  be  nothing  added, 
nor  detracted,  without  a  blemish,  a  1696  E.  Scarburgh 
Euclid  (1705)  207  Let  the  magnitude  AB  be  equimultiple  of 
CD,  as  the  part  detracted  AE  is  of  the  part  detracted  CF. 
1870  Disraeli  Lothair  Ixix,  That  first  great  grief  which  . . 
detracts  something  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  youngest  life. 

+  b.  somethin gfrom  a  possessor,  etc.  Obs. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  ii.  97  They  vilifie  it  and 
detract  much  authoritie  from  it.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No. 
13  F  1  A  Lady  takes  all  you  detract  from  the  rest  of  her  Sex 
to  be  a  Gift  to  her.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  i.  17  We 
rob  him,  whenever  we  detract  from  his  Ministers  any  part  of 
that  Maintenance. 

2.  absol.ox  intr.  To  take  away  a  portion.  Usually 
to  detract  from  :  to  take  away  from,  diminish,  lessen 
(a  quality,  value,  authority,  etc.). 

a  1592  H.  Smith  Whs.  (1866-7)  I.  65  To  the  testament  of 
him  that  is  dead,  no  man  addeth  or  detracteth.  1699  Burnet 
39  Art.  vi.  (1700)  89  This  may  he  urged  to  detract  from  its 
Authority.  1799  Colebrooke  in  Life  (1873)  446  The  sight 
. .  detracted  from  the  pleasure  with  which  the  landscape 
might  be  viewed.  1827  Jarman  Powell's  Devises  II.  101 
These  circumstances  detract  from  the  weight  of  the  decision. 
1863  D.  G.  Mitchell  My  Farm  of  Edgcwood  47  This 
alteration  was  of  so  old  a  date  as  not  to  detract  from  the 
venerable  air  of  the  house. 

b.  Connoting  depreciation  :  cf.  3  c. 

1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  111.  viii.  (1611)  100  To  detract  from 
the  dignity  thereof,  were  to  iniury  euen  God  himselfe.  1603 
Knolles  Hist.  Turkes  (1638)  212  Our  late  Historiographers 
. .  detracting  from  his  worthy  praises.  1765  Blackstone 
Comm.  I.  5  Without  detracting  . .  from  the  real  merit  which 
abounds  in  the  imperial  law,  I  hope  I  may  have  leave  to 
assert  [etc.].  1882  B.  D.  W.  Ramsay  Recoil.  Mil.  Serv.  I. 

viii.  172  There  were  always  some  ready  to  detract  from  his 
fair  fame. 

+  c.  quasi-/nz«.r.  (in  loose  const.).  Obs.  rare. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  452  In  Revenge  he  would  have 
Detracted,  and  lessen’d  his  Territories.  uss  j  EFFERSON 
Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  417  To  detract,  add  to,  or  alter  them  as 
you  please. 

3.  trans.  To  take  away  from  the  reputation  or 
estimation  of,  to  disparage,  depreciate,  belittle, 
traduce,  speak  evil  of.  Now  rare. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iv.  i.  417  Thei  bachiten  and  detracten 
the  clergie.  1533  Gau  RicJit  Vay  91  Lat  wsz  forgiff  thayme 
quhilk  detrackis  and  spekis  euil  of  wsz.  1603  B.  Jonson 
Sejanus  1.  i,  To . .  detract  His  greatest  actions.  1618 
Bolton  Florus  iv.  ii.  265  Cato  . .  detracted  Pompey,  and 
fo^ind  fault  with  his  actions.  1632  Massinger  &  F ield  Fatal 
Dowry  1.  ii,  Such  as  may  Detract  my  actions  and  life  here¬ 
after.  1890  [see  Detracted  below].  1891  Smiles  Jasmin 
vii.  93  Jasmin,  like  every  person  envied  or  perhaps  detracted, 
had  his  hours  of  depression. 

+  b.  ah  sol.  To  speak  disparagingly ;  to  use  or 
practise  detraction.  Obs. 

1605  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  $  Vows  1.  §  7  So  would  there  not 
he  so  many  open  mouthes  to  detract  and  slaunder.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  11.  ii.  96  To  vtter  foule  speeches,  and  to 
detract.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  Portrait,  Adepts,  .who 
rail  by  precept,  and  detract  by  rule. 

+  c.  intr.  with  from  (+  of), 
c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  vii.  66  Dar\st  thou  detract  and 
derogate  from  him  ?  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Num.  xiii.  33  They 
detracted  from  the  Land,  which  they  had  viewed.  1683 
D.  A.  Art  Converse  106  They  detract  generally  of  all  Man¬ 
kind. 

f  II.  To  draw  away,  off,  out. 

+  4.  trans.  To  draw  away  or  aside,  withdraw, 
divert  ( from  an  action  or  undertaking)  ;  reft,  and 
intr.  To  withdraw,  refrain.  Obs. 

15^8  Patten  Exped.  Scott,  in  Arb.  Gamer  III.  no  My 
Lord  Marshal  . .  whom  no  danger  detracted  from  doing  his 
enterprise.  1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cercm.  Ep.  C,  There 
are  too  many  Professours  who  detract  themselves  from 
undergoing  lesser  hazards  for  the  Churches  liberty.  1643 
Slingsby  Diary  (1836)  104  Long  experience  hath  taught 
their  General  wisely  to  detract  from  fighting.  1802  Hatred 
I.  21 1  [To]  detract  their  attention  from  every  thing  foreign. 

+  5.  To  draw  or  pull  off.  Obs.  rare . 

1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  (1658)  486  The  skins  of  sheep 
. .  when  the  wool  is  detracted  and  pulled  off  from  them, 
t  6.  To  draw  out,  lengthen  in  duration,  protract, 
delay  ;  usually  in  phr.  to  detract  thne.  Obs. 

1569  Sir  J.  Hawkins  in  Hawkins *  Voy.  (1878)  73  To  de¬ 
tract  further  time.  1579  Churchyard  in  Arb.  Garner  IV. 
206  The  French  Horsemen  . .  offered  a  skirmish,  to  detract 
time.  1604  Edmonds  Observ.  Caesar's  Comm.  59  To  linger 
and  detract  the  war.  1605  Play  Stuclcy  in  Simpson  Sch . 
Shahs.  (1878)  188  Some  let  or  other  to  detract  our  haste. 
1641  Life  Wolsey  in  Select.  Ilarl.  Mi  sc.  (1793)  132,  I  would 
not  have  you  to  detract  the  time,  for  he  is  very  sick. 

+  b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  delay.  Obs. 

1584  Powel  Lloyd's  Cambria  333  Willing  the  Prince  to 
come  thither,  and  doo  him  homage,  which  when  the  Prince 
detracted  to  doo,  the  king  gathered  an  army  to  compell  him 
thereto,  a  1592  Greene  James  IV  1.  i,  My  zeal  and  ruth 
.  .Make  me  lament  I  did  detract  so  long. 

III.  =  Detrect. 

+  7.  Crafts.  To  draw  back  from,  decline,  refuse, 
shun  ;  to  give  up,  relinquish,  abandon.  Obs. 


1572  [see  Detracting  vbl.  sb.]  1577  Holinshed  Cliron .  II. 
B  b  vij  (N.),  The  English  men  . .  minding  not  to  detract  the 
battel,  sharply  encounter  their  enimies.  1595  Locrine  in. 

iv,  And  if  Thrasimachus  detract  the  fight  . .  Let  him  not 
boast  that  Brutus  was  his  earn.  1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp. 
Jonah  634  Ionas  detracting  his  Masters  businesse.  1600 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  135  The  winde  comming  faire, 
the  captaine  and  the  master  would  by  no  means  detract  the 
purpose  of  our  discovery.  1606  Holland  Sucton.  25  Neither 
held  he  off,  and  detracted  fight. 

Hence  Detraxted  ppl.  a.  (see  the  various  senses 
above)  ;  also  as  sb.  a  calumniated  person. 

1552  Huloet,  Detracted,  dctractus>  rosus,  sug^illatns. 
1890  T.  J.  Duncan  Social  Departure  289  The  detracted’s 
enemies  follow  him.  , 

+  Detracta’tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Detract  v. 
+  -ATiON :  perhaps  ad.  L.  detraetdiio  or  detrec- 
tdtio,  from  detraetdre ,  - Hectare  to  decline,  refuse, 
also  to  detract  from,  depreciate,  freq.  of  detrahere. ] 
=  Detraction  2. 

j563-87  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1596)  283/1,  I  cannot  speake  unto 
you,  but  to  your  detractation.  1646  J.  Maine  Serm.  (1647)  8 
So  much  Libell,  or  holy  Detractation. 

Detra*ctatory,  a.  rare.  [f.  Detract  v.,  or 
L.  detraetdre  :  see  prec.  and  -ORY.]  Of  detracting 
or  disparaging  nature  or  tendency. 

i860  CJiamb.  Jml.  XIV.  251  It  is  harsh  and  detractator}' 
towards  the  author's  equals  and  superiors. 

Detracter,  var.  of  Detractor. 

Detracting  (d/tree-ktig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Detract 

v.  +  -ing  l,]  The  action  of  the  verb  Detract, 
q.v. ;  t  protraction  {obs.);  +  shunning,  avoiding 
{obs.) ;  disparagement,  detraction. 

1572  Bossevvell  Armorie  11.  83b,  Fabius..so  tempered 
Prudence  with  . .  prowesse,  that  by  detracting  of  battayle, 
and  trayning  Anniball  from  place  to  place,  and  . .  skirmish¬ 
ing  with  hym,  he  minished  hys  puissaunce.  1581  Savile 
Tacitus'  Hist.  1.  i.  (1591)  1  Detracting  and  envyous  carp- 
ing.  1581  Styward  Mart.  Discipl.  11.  164  The  detracting  of 
time  shall  enforce  vs  to  take  counsaile  when  it  is  to  late. 
1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  135  The  detracting  of  the  time  of 
our  setting  out.  1613  Jackson  Creed  1.  331  The  Iewes  de- 
tractings  of  our  Sauiour. 

Detracting  (d/tne*ktig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing  2.]  That  detracts  ;  given  to  detraction  ; 
disparaging,  depreciative. 

IS3°  Palsgr.  310/1  Detract37ng,  belongyng  to  detractyon, 
detractoire.  1599  Marston  Sc.  Villanie  11.  vi.  201  Hence 
ye  big-buzzing,  little-bodied  Gnats  . .  With  your  malignant, 
weake,  detracting  vaine.  1674  tr.  Scheffer's  I.apland  v.  14 
They  are  . .  of  a  censorious  and  detracting  humor.  1718 
Prideaux  Connection  11.  11.  78  He  had  criticised  in  a  very 
biting  and  detracting  style.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram. 
(ed.  5)  I.  398  A  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will  mis¬ 
construe  the  most  innocent  words. 

Hence  Detractingly  adv. 

1598  Florio,  Prauamente,  wickedly  . .  detractingly.  1761 
Murphy  All  in  Wrong  v.  i,  I  am  not  fond  of  speaking  de- 
tractingly  of  a  young  iady.  1818  Coleridge  Treat.  Method 
in  Encycl.  Metrop .,  Mental  Philos.  (1847)  16  Why  Bacon 
should  have  spoken  detractingly  of  such  a  man. 

Detraction  (dz'tree'kjMi).  [a.  F.  detraction,  in 
1 2th  c.  detractiun  (Ph.  de  Thaun),  ad.  L.  detrac- 
tidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  detrahere :  see  Detract 
».]  The  action  of  detracting. 

f  1.  A  taking  away,  subtraction,  deduction,  with¬ 
drawal.  Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  as  in  b.  (Cf.  Detract 
v.  1,  2.) 

1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref  I.  Ii.  130  Wherein  . . 
we  saw  the  additions,  detractions,  and  corrections.  1541  R. 
Copland  Galyens  Terapcutyhe  2  G  iv,  The  detraction  of 
hlode.  .ought  to  he  doone  in  the  partye.  .moste  dystaunt,  & 
then  in  the  vlcerate  parties.  1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xx. 
(1700)  127  With  less  detraction  from  their  true  Magnitude. 
1684.  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  243,  1  approve,  .rather  of 
Incision,  than  of  Detraction  of  the  Callus.  1817  Scoresby 
in  Ann.  Reg.  Chron.  555  A  detraction  of  vapour  from  the 
circumpolar  regions. 

b.  A  detracting,  or  part  to  be  detracted  from 
(merit,  reputation,  or  the  like)  ;  cf.  sense  2. 

1633  Milton  Arcades  11  Fame.  .We  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  praise  :  Less  than  half  we  find  ex¬ 
pressed.  1809  Pinkney  Trav.  France  263  There  is  one 
heavy  detraction  . .  from  the  excellence  of  the  Avignonese 
climate.  1848  Dickens  Dombcy  v,  Let  it  be  no  detraction 
from  the  merits  of  Miss  Tox. 

2.  The  action  of  detracting  from  a  person’s  merit 
or  reputation  ;  the  utterance  of  what  is  deprecia¬ 
tory  or  injurious  to  his  reputation ;  depreciation, 
disparagement,  defamation,  calumny,  slander.  (The 
earliest  and  the  prevalent  sense :  cf.  Detract  v.  3.) 

1340  Ayenb.  to  po  pet  misziggep  guode  men  behinde  ham 
.  .pet  me  clepep  pe  zenne  of  detraccion.  C1400  Rom.  Rose 
5531  With  tonge  woundyng  . .  Thurgh  venemous  detrac- 
cioun.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxvi.  145  Lesynges,  &  bac- 
bitinges,  and  detracciouns.  c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd. 
Manners  (1570)  G.  j,  Be  no  tale  hearer,  vse  not  detraction. 
1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  165  Enuies  abhorred  childe, 
Detraction.  1659  B.  Harris  ParivaCs  Iron  Age  53  By 
occasion  of  petty  envies,  and  shamefull  detractions.  1709 
Addison  Tatler  No.  102  F  5  Females  addicted  toCensorious- 
ness  and  Detraction.  1827  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  ii.  (1873)  527 
Flattery  and  detraction  or  evil  speaking  are,  as  the  phrase 
is,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  tongue.  1875  Manning 
Mission  II.  Ghost  v.  139  To  listen  to  detraction  is  as  much 
an  act  of  detraction  as  to  speak  it. 

+  3.  Protraction  {of  litnc) ;  delay.  Obs.  (Cf.  De¬ 
tract  v.  6.) 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  m.  (1599)  141  Mens..mindes 
[began]  to  grow  cold  for  the  detraction  and  negligence  which 


DETRACTIOUS. 


DETRIMENTAL. 


the  king  used.  1588  Howard  Let.  to  WalsyngJiam  14  June, 
The  Commissioners  cannot  perceive  whether  they,  .use  the 
same  to  detract  a  time  for  a  further  device  ;  and  if  our  Com- 
missioners  do  discover  any  detraction  in  them  [etc.].  1637 

R.  Humphrey  tr.  St.  Ambrose  1. 138  Lest  through  detraction 
of  time,  those  sugred  baits,  .ingage  too  far. 

+  4.  Withdrawal,  declinature,  relinquishment. 
Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  Detract  v.  7.) 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  620/2  For  want  of 
this  renouncing  or  detraction. 

t  Detractions  (dftrae-kfas),  a.  Obs.  ff.  De¬ 
traction  :  see-Tious.]  Given  to  detraction  ;  dis¬ 
paraging,  calumnious. 

1626  T.  H[awicins]  Cans  sin's  HolyCrt.  202  Giue  detractious 
tongues  leaue  . .  to  li[c]ke  up  dust.  1755  Johnson,  Deroga¬ 
tory ,  detractious. 

Detractive  (dftrae’ktiv),  a.  [a.  Oh.  del  rad  if, 
-ive,  f.  L.  type  *dctractlv-us,  f.  detract- :  see  De¬ 
tract  v.  and  -ive.] 

1.  Conveying,  of  the  nature  of,  or  given  to,  de¬ 
traction  ;  disparaging,  depreciative,  defamatory, 
calumnious. 

1490  Caxton  Etteydos  vi.  23  To  saye  wordes  detractiues. 
1618  Chapman  Hesiod ,  Bk.  of  Days  40  Whispering  out 
detractive  obloquies.  1633  T.  Morton  Discharge  276  (T.) 
An  envious  and  detractive  adversary.  1767  Goldsm.  Rom. 
Hist.  (1786)  II.  342  Envious  and  detractive.  1822  Exami¬ 
ner  154/ 1  Walpole  shines  more  in  the  detractive  and  satirical, 
than  in  the  candid  and  urbane. 

2.  Tending  to  detract  front',  see  Detract  v.  2. 

1654  W.  Mountague  Dcvoute  Ess.  11.  iii.  §  2  (R.)  Admitting 
the  being  of  evil  not  at  all  detractive  from  God.  1830 
Examiner  5/2  Looked  upon  as  detractive  from  the  merits  of 
a  production. 

t  3.  i  Having  the  power  to  take  or  draw  away ’ 
(T.).  Obs. 

1580  E.  Knight  Triall  of  Truth  28  (T.)  [The  surgeon] 
straightway  will  apply  a  detractive  plaister. 

Hence  Detractively  cuiv.,  Detra  ctiveness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Detrastweuess,  detracting  Quality  or 
Humour.  Mod.  A  review  detractively  written. 

Detractor  (ditrse’ktai).  Also  4-7  -tour,  5 
-towre,  6-8  -ter,  6  Sc.  detrakker.  [a.  AFr.  de¬ 
tract  our—  OF.  detract  mr ,  ad.  L.  detractor ,  agent- 
noun  from  detrahere  (see  Detract  v.)  :  see  -or.] 

1.  One  who  detracts  from  another’s  merit  or  re¬ 
putation  by  littering  things  to  his  prejudice ;  a 
person  given  to  detraction ;  a  defamer,  traducer, 
calumniator,  slanderer. 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  i.  30  Detractouris,  or  opyn  baebyteris. 
1474  Caxton  C /lessen,  v.  D  viij  b,  They  ben . . right  mordent 
and  bytyng  detractours.  1537  Inst.  Chr.  Man  in  Formal. 
Faith  M  iv,  The  detractour  is  not  glad  to  tell,  but  to  hym, 
that  is  glad  to  here.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  9  To  confound 
ignorant  detrakkers.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  #  M.  (1596)  108/1 
A  malicious  detractor  of  Gregorie.  1598  Barckley  Felic. 
Man  iv.  (1603)  287  Instead  of  favourers  he  shall  have  de- 
tracters.  1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Septuagint  147  You  will  not 
suffer  your  selfe  to  be  persvvaded  by  the  reports  of  detractors. 
1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  II.  xxi.  577  That  which  a 
Friend  would  excuse,  .or  Wink  at  . .  the  Detractor  publishes 
without  sparing  or  Reserve.  1755  Johnson,  Detractcr. 
1858  Doran  Crt.  Fools  51  Every  fashion  has  its  detractors. 
i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  281  The  detractor  preys  on  his 
brother’s  flesh. 

t  b.  Const._/*?Y7w.  Obs.  (Cf.  Detract  v.  3  c.) 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie'w.  151  Vaine  enuious  detractor 
from  the  good,  a  1610  Healey  Epictetus  (1636)  Life,  Lucian 
.  .a  perpetual  detractor  from  all  the  Philosophers.  1660  R. 
Coke  Power  <$•  Subj.  141  If  Sabinianus  were  so  malitious 
a  detractor  from  the  works  of  St.  Gregory.  1829  Landor 
Wks.  (1868)  I.  160/2  It  exhibits  him  as  a  detractor  from 
Shakspeare. 

||  2.  Anat.  A  Depressor  muscle,  [prop.  mod. L.] 
?  Obs. 

1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet.  s.  v.  1823  Crabbe  Technol.  Diet ., 
Detractor ..  a  muscle  whose  office  it  is  to  draw  down  the 
part  to  which  it  is  attached.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Detractor 
. .  old  name  for  a  muscle  whose  office  is  to  draw  the  part 
to  which  it  is  attached  away  from  some  other  part. 

Detractory  (dftne-ktori),  a.  [ad.  L.  dctrac- 
tori-us  disparaging,  slanderous,  f.  detractor:  see 
prec.  and  -ory.  Cf.  OF.  detractoire  15th  c.  in 
Godef.]  Tending  to  detract;  depreciatory,  dis¬ 
paraging,  defamatory  ;  =  Detractive  i. 

1585  Parsons  Chr.  Exerc.  11.  i.  157  An  excuse  most  dis¬ 
honourable  and  detractorie  to  the  force  of  Christe  hys  grace. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  v.  17  This  is  not  only  de¬ 
rogatory  unto  the  wisdome  of  God . .  but  also  detractory  unto 
the  intellect.  1712  Swift  Art  Political  Lyings  The  detrac¬ 
tory,  or  defamatory,  is  a  lie  which  takes  from  a  great  man 
the  reputation  that  justly  belongs  to  him.  1805  Miniature 
No.  26  p  3  Others,  .have  divided  them  [lies]  into  the  Acldi- 
tory,  Detractory,  and  Translatory. 

b.  Const,  from  :  cf.  Detract  v .  2,  3c,  Detractive  2. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xx.  (1700)  126,  I  use  the  expres¬ 
sions  I  find  less  detractory  from  a  Theme,  as  much  above 
our  Praises,  as  the  Heav’n.  .is  above  our  Heads. 

Detractress  (dftrarktres).  [f.  Detractor  : 
see  -ess.]  A  female  detractor. 

1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  23  The  said  detractress  shall 
be.  .ordered  to  the  lowest  place  of  the  room.  1788  Pasquin 
Childr.  Thespis  11.(1792)  141  With  a  terrific  tongue  to  assist 
a  detractress. 

+  Detrain,  vJ  Obs.  In  6  detrayne.  [Cf. 
OF.  detraincr  to  drag  away,  draw.]  trails.  To 
draw. 

1587  M.  Grove  /’clops  4-  It  ip  fi.  (1878)  112  If  that  thou  list 
.  with  pensell  to  detrayne  A  picture  that  all  other  shews  of 
pictures  aye  should  stayne. 
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Detrain  (dzWl*n),  z/.2  [f.  De-  II.  2  b  +  Train 

sb.,  after  debark ,  etc.] 

1.  trails.  To  discharge  from  a  railway  train :  the 
converse  of  entrain.  (Orig.  a  military  term.) 

1881  Globe  9  July  5  The  corps  travelling  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Eastern  railways  . .  ar.e  ‘  detrained  ’  at 
Ascot.  1882  Times  20  Nov.  7  The  horses  were  rapidly  and 
safely  detrained.  1892  Whitby  Gaz.  26  Aug.  4  A  grand  total 
of  4794  persons  were  detrained  at  the  Town  Station. 

2.  intr.  To  alight  from  a  railway  train. 

1881  Graphic  3  Sept.  1  The  Regiment  detraining.  1882 
W.  Chester  (Pa.)  Republican  V.  No.  142  The  English  are 
using  a  new  word.  Soldiers  going  out  of  railway  cars  ‘  de¬ 
train’.  1888  Times  31  Mar.,  These  Easter  manoeuvres  give 
great  practice  to  the  Volunteers  in  entraining  and  detrain¬ 
ing.  1890  Daily  Tel.  18  July,  The  train. .was  blocked  [by 
a  flood]  and  the  passengers  had  to  detrain. 

Hence  Detrai  ning  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.). 

1885  A.  Forbes  in  19 th  Cent.  XVII.  635  Their  trained 
labourers  are  deftly  building  detraining  platforms.  1887 
Times  8  Apr.  4/3  Strict  silence  is  to  be  maintained  during 
entraining  and  detraining. 

t  Detray,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  detrai-re  {de- 
tray-ant)  =  Pr.  delraire,  Pg.  detrahir,  It.  detrarre 
L.  detrahere  to  draw  off  or  away,  Detract  vi\ 

1.  trails.  To  take  away,  subtract,  remove ;  = 
Detract  v.  i,  2. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Picas.  56  The  walles  . .  dyd  . .  expres, 
With  golde  depaynted,  every  perfyte  nombre,  To  adde,  de- 
traye,  and  to  devyde.asonder.  Ibid.  xxx.  xx,  That  she  your 
sorow  may  detray  or  slake,  c  1520  Wolsey  in  Burnet  Hist. 
Ref.  II.  90,  Ye  be  put  at  liberty  to  add,  detray  . .  chuse  or 
mend,  as  ye  shall  think  good. 

2.  To  disparage,  calumniate;  =  Detract  v.  3. 

c  nysBabees  Bk.  205  (1868)  8  Prayyng.  .Of  this  labour  that 
no  wihte  me  detray. 

3.  To  withdraw;  =Detract  v.  4. 

1517  H.  Watson  Shyppe  of  Footes  Aij,  And  you  be  of  the 
nombre  of  the  fooles  moundaynes  that  ye  may  lerne  som- 
what  for  to  detraye  you  out  of  the  shyp  stultyfere. 

t  Detrect,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  detredd-re  (also 
-traetdre)  to  decline,  refuse,  also  to  detract  from, 
depreciate,  freq.  of  detrahere-.  see  Detract  v.] 

1.  trails.  To  draw  back  from,  decline,  refuse  ;  — 
Detract  v.  7.  (With  simple  obj.  or  inf.) 

1542  Henry  VIII  Declar.  Scots  D  ij  b,  They  detrected  the 
doing  of  theyr  duetie.  1543  Becon  Policy  of  War  Early 
Wks.  (1843)  235  Whosoever  detrecteth  and  refuseth  to  do 
for  his  country  whatsoever  lieth  in  his  power,  a  1619 
Fotherby  Atheom.  11.  i.  §  8  (1622)  194  Hee  detrected  his 
going  into  Egypt,  vpon  a  pretence,  that  he  was  not  eloquent. 
1629  H.  Burton  Babel  no  Bethel  75  We  detrect  not  to  hold 
communion  with  her.  1661  G.  Rust  Origen  in  Phenix 
(1721)  I.  85  A  Testimony  of  that  great  Power  your  Com¬ 
mands  have  over  me,  which  you  see  I  have  not  detrected. 

absol.  1630  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  u.  vi,  Doe  not  detrect : 
you  know  th’  authority  Is  mine. 

2.  To  disparage,  depreciate,  speak  evil  of,  blame  ; 
=  Detract  v.  3. 

1563  WtN3ET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  §  64  Wks.  1888 1. 116 
Quhy  detrect  3e  and  rebukis  ws  Catholikis  for  the  obserua- 
tioun  thairof. 

Detrectation  (d/trekt67i'jbn).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
detrectdtion-cm ,  n.  of  action  from  detrectare :  see 
prec.]  A  drawing  back,  refusal,  declinature. 

1623  Cockeram,  Detrectation ,  a  refusing  to  doe  a  thing. 
a  1647  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  II.  308  The  more  hate¬ 
ful  is  the  detrectation  of  our  observance.  1789  Bentham 
Princ.  Legist,  xvi.  §  27  (1879)  237  If  he  was  [in  possession], 
it  may  be  termed  wrongful  abdication  of  trust ;  if  not, 
wrongful  detrectation  at  non-assumption. 

•f  Detre’nch,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  detrenchier,  -cher 
(also  -tranchier)  to  cut,  cut  away,  cut  off,  f.  De-  I. 
2  +  trencher,  trancher  to  cut.] 

1.  trails.  To  cut  asunder  or  through. 

1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  lx.  (1495)  176  A  synewe 

whyche  is  kytte  asondre  and  detrenchyd  growyth  neuer 
after.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xxxvi. 
39a/i  Wyth  his  teeth  he  detrenched  and  bote  his  tonge. 
c  1500  Melusine  xxii.  146  He  detrenched  &  cutte  the  two 
maister  vaynes  of  his  nek. 

2.  To  cut  up,  cut  or  hew  in  pieces  ;  to  inflict 
severe  slaughter  upon,  ‘  cut  to  pieces in  battle. 

1470-85  M  aloky  A  rthur  V.  vi,  Sir  Launcelot  with  suche 
knyghtes  as  he  hadde  . .  slewe  and  detrenchid  many  of  the 
Romayns.  £1477  Caxton  Jason  m  We  shall  rendre  to 
the  thy  sone  slayn  and  detrenched  by  pieces,  c  1489  — 
Blanchardyn  xx.  63  He  detrenched  and  kutte  bothe  horses 
and  knyghtes,  he  cloue  and  rent  helmes  and  sheldes. 

3.  To  cut  off,  sever  by  cutting. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  38  b,  If  your  hande  were  detrenched, 
or  youre  bodie  maimed  with  some  soubdaine  stroake. 

4 .  fig.  To  cut  away,  cut  down,  retrench,  curtail. 

1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I.  (1655)  183  Had  the  king 

yeelded  to  a  detrenching  some  luxuriances  of  his  Preroga¬ 
tive.  Ibid.  216  Many  would  detrench  from  them  their  secular 
power. 

+  Detre'ssed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  F.  ditressi,  OIL 
destrecit!  (13th  c.),  f.  de-,  des-  (De-  I.  6)  +  tresse 
arranged  in  a  tress  or  tresses,  f.  tresse  Tress.] 
Of  hair :  Out  of  ‘  tress  ’  or  plait ;  hanging  loose. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxvit.  43  Syne  come  thair  four 
and  twentie  madinis  3ing . .  With  hair  detressit,  as  threidis  of 
gold  did  hing.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Rom.  Quest.  (1892) 
22  With  then-  haires  detressed  and  hanging  downe  loose. 

Detriment  (detriment',  sb.  Also  5-6  detry- 
ment.  [a.  F.  detriment  (1236  in  Platzf.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  detrimentum  loss,  damage,  detriment,  f. 
detercre  {detrivi,  detrit-)  to  wear  away,  impair.] 


1.  Loss  or  damage  done  or  caused  to,  or  sustained 
by,  any  person  or  thing. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew'' s  24  Dumme  he  was 
know,  .berynge  heuyly  the  detrimente  of  his  tonge.  1529 
Act  21  Hen.  FIIL  c.  *6.  §  11  To  the  great  Detriment  of 
our  own  natural  Subjects.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Hclthc  11.  iii. 
(1539)  J7a>  Nature  shulde  susteyne  treble  detriment.  1542 
Boorde  Dyetary  vii.  (1870)  243  Yf  he  . .  lese  hym  selfe,  and 
bryng  hym  selfe  to  a  detryment.  1548  Staunford  King's 
Prerog.  v.  (1567)  25  b,  Note  that  soinetymes  the  king  is  to 
take  a  detriment  by  the  liuere  with  y(>  particion.  1616  R.  C. 
Times''  Whistle  i\\.  1032  Thinkst  thou  Peeters  chaire. . Can 
free  thee  from  eternall  detriment  ?  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  ii.  929 
Sole  author  of  all  Detriment  He  and  his  Fiddle  underwent. 
1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  419  Lest  any  detri¬ 
ment  might  accrue  to  the  heirs.  1859  Mill  Liberty  iii. 
(1865)  4%  The  luxury  of  doing  as  they  like  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  their  estimation.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  111. 
x 1.  393  [Seeds]  may  be  carried  without  detriment  through 
climates  where  the  plants  themselves  would  instantly  perish. 

b.  That  which  causes  or  embodies  a  loss ;  some¬ 
thing  detrimental. 

1504  Atkynson  tr.  De  Imitatione  1.  iv,  Those  thynges  that 
be  the  hurt  of  theyr  owne  soules  &  the  detriment  of  theyr 
neyghboure.  1548  Ld.  Somerset  Epist.  Scots  B  vj  b,  This 
forein  helpe  is  your  confusion,  that  succour  is  your  detriment. 
1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  187  Some  of  them  must -of 
Necessity  be  neglected,  .which  is  the  greatest  Detriment  to 
this  Mystery.  1855  Ht.  Martineau  Autobiog.  I.  400  Their 
advocacy  of  Woman’s  cause  becomes  mere  detriment. 

2.  Astrol .  The  position  or  condition  of  a  planet 
when  in  the  sign  opposite  its  house;  a  condition 
of  weakness  or  distress. 

1632  Massinger  City  Madam  11.  ii,  Saturn  out  of  all  digni¬ 
ties,  in  his  detriment  and  fall,  combust.  1660  H .  More  Myst . 
Godliness  vii.  xv.  342  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars  from  their 
conjunction  to  their  opposition  with  the  Sun  are  Oriental, 
and  gain  two  fortitudes ;  but  from  their  Opposition  to  their 
Conjunction  are  Occidental,  and  incur  two  detriments. 

3.  Her .  Eclipse  (of  sun  or  moon)  ;  also,  the  in¬ 
visible  phase  of  the  moon  at  her  change. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  ili.iii .(1660 1 1 10  [see  Decrement  i  c]. 
Ibid.  112  He  beareth,  Argent,  a  Moon  in  her  detriment  or 
Eclipse,  Sable.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  22/1  This  is. . 
a  Moon  in  her  detriment  or  Eclipse.  1839  Bailey  Festus 
(1872)  121  Nor  moon’s  dim  detriment. 

4.  pi.  The  name  of  certain  small  charges  made 
by  colleges  and  similar  societies  upon  their  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  ‘detriments’  at  Cambridge  corresponded  to  the  ‘de¬ 
crements’  at  Oxford,  and  appear  to  have  been  originally 
deductions  from  the  stipends  of  foundation  members  on 
account  of  small  extras  for  the  table,  etc.,  not  included  in 
their  statutory  or  customary  commons ;  the  charge  was 
afterwards  extended  to  all  members  and  students  of  the 
colleges.  See  Fowler  Hist.  C.C.C.  (O.  H.S.)  354.. 

1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  20  A  solemn  admission,  and  a 
formal  paying  of  Colledge-Detriments,  1686  Kenyon  MSS.  in 
14th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. App.  iv.  185  His  bill  of  June  24 
[i6]85  £11  :og:u.  His  detriments,  De.  to  June  24  [i6]86 
,£02  : 17  : 03^.  1705  Order-book  of  Christ’s  Coll.  Camb.  (MS.) 

6  Nov.,  The  Schollars  to  be  eased  in  their  detriments  from 
1  June  to  1  November.  We’ll  think  of  a  Method  in  the 
meantime. 

5.  pi.  Ruins  (of  buildings'). 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  200  The  stony  heapes  of  Jericho, 
the  detriments  of  Theijes,  the  relicts  of  Tyrus.  Ibid.  ix.  402 
We  came  . .  to  the  detriments  of  Messina. 

Detriment,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails.  To  cause 
loss  or  damage  to  ;  to  damage,  injure,  hurt. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (1623)  226  His  losse  of  resented 
time,  already  so  detrimented  in  his  hallowed  substance. 
1659  Fuller  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  I.  7  That  others  might  be  de¬ 
trimented  thereby.  1678  Marvell  Growth  Popery  35  Upon 
the  Ballance  of  the  French  Trade,  this  Nation  was  detri¬ 
mented  yearly  900000/.  or  a  Million.  1743  Lond.  <y  Coun¬ 
try  Bresv.  11.  (ed.  2)  112  This  ill  forceable  usage,  .clogs  and 
detriments  the  fine  penetrating  Particles.  1841  DTsraeli 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  T22  The  disuse  of  the  French  would  de¬ 
triment  their  intercourse  abroad. 

Detrimental  (detrimental),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Detriment  sb.  +  -al.] 

A.  adj.  Causing  loss  or  damage ;  harmful,  in¬ 
jurious,  hurtful. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Detrimental,  hurtful,  dangerous, 
full  of  loss,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  I.  281  A  gift 
indeed,  .loaded  with  no  detrimental  conditions.  1719  W. 
Wood  Surv.  Trade  84  That  the  Trade.,  is  most  detrimental 
to  the  Nation.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  1  Particularly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  constitution.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  271 
Their  admission  was  detrimental  to  French  industry.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  53  Paradoxes  ..  which  [are]  .. 
detrimental  to  the  true  course  of  thought. 

B.  sb.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  prejudicial ;  in 
Society  slang,  a  younger  brother  of  the  heir  of  an 
estate  ;  a  ineligible  suitor. 

1831  Westm.  Rev.  XIV.  424  The  eldest  son  is  pursued  by 
..damsels,  while  the  younger  are  termed  ‘detrimentals’., 
and  avoided  by  ‘  mothers  and  daughters  ’  as  more  dangerous 
company  than  the  plague.  1832  Marryat  N.  Forster  xxv. 
These  detrimentals  (as  they  have  named  themselves)  may 
be  provided  for.  1854  Lady  Lytton  Behind  the  Scenes  I. 
11.  iii.  188  There  were  also  plenty  of  detrimentals,  such  as 
younger  brothers,  unpaid  red  tapeists,  heiress-seekers,  and 
political  connection-hunters.  1870  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming  in 
Gd.  Words  137/1  The  sisters  of  the  wife  being  considered 
detrimentals,  are  placed  in  Buddhist  convents.  1886  Househ. 
Words  13  Mar.  400  (Farmer)  A  detrimental,  in  genteel  slang, 
is  a  lover,  who,  owing  to  his  poverty  is  ineligible  as  a  hus¬ 
band  ;  or  one  who  professes  to  pay  attentions  to  a  lady 
without  serious  intention  of  marriage,  and  thereby  discour¬ 
ages  the  intentions  of  others.  1893  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Outlaw 
4-  Lawmaker  II.  80  Mrs.  Valliant.  .thought  that  the  detri¬ 
mentals  kept  off  desirable  suitors. 
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Hence  Detrimentality,  Detrimentalness. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Del  r intent  a  Iness,  prejudicialness. 
1873  Daily  News  5  Aug.,  When  you  are  hinting  to  your 
fair  daughter  the  detrimentality  of  Charlie  Fraser,  .who  has 
his  subaltern’s  pay  and  about  50/.  a  year  thrown  in. 

Detrimentally  (detrimental!),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  manner  causing  detriment  or  harm  ; 
hurtfully. 

1879  H.  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics  iv.  §  22.  60  The  loss  of 
character  detrimentally  affects  his  business.  1886  Law 
Times'  Rep.  LIII,  674/1  The  exercise  of  the  franchise  by 
its  servants  cannot  prejudicially  or  detrimentally  affect  the 
Crown. 

Detrime'ntary,  a.  rare.  [f.  Detriment  sb.  + 
-ary.  Cf.  Elementary.]  =  Detrimental  a. 

1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XXV.  27  An  internal  commotion  . . 
detrimentary  to  the  high  trust  he  held. 

t  Detrime’ntous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
=  Detrimental  a. 

1648  J.  Goodwin  Right  $  Might  24  It  . .  would  be  detri- 
mentous  and  destructive  to  it.  Ibid.  40  Counsels  ..  detri- 
mentous  and  destructive  to  the  generall.  .interest. 

Detrital  (ditrartal),  a.  Physiogr.  ff.  Detrit¬ 
us  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  detritus  ;  consisting 
of  particles  worn  away  from  some  solid  body. 

1832  De  la  Beche  Geol,  Man.  (ed.2)  249  The  detrital  de¬ 
posits  of  the  country.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xlviii.  (1856) 
455  The  valleys  were  studded  with  . .  rocks,  and  a  detrital 
paste  resembling  till.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  vii.  173  Where 
atmospheric  vicissitudes  have  produced  detrital  slopes.  1878 
Huxley  Physiogr.  132  The  detrital  matter  which  is  worn 
away  from  the  land  and  carried  along  by  rivers. 

t  Detrite,  ppl-  a.  Obs  ~  0  [ad.  L.  detritus ,  pa. 
pple.  of  deterere  to  wear  away.]  Worn  down,  worn 
away. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Detrite ,  worn  out,  bruised,  or  con¬ 
sumed. 

Detrited  (dzlrartecT),  ppl.  a.  [as  prec.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Worn  down. 

1697  Evelyn  Numism.  iv.  10  Some  of  our  worn-out  and 
detrited  Harry  Groats.  1887  N  <$•  Q.  7th  Ser.  3  Sept.  194/2 
A  halfpenny  detrited. 

2.  Geol.  Disintegrated ;  formed  as  detritus. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xlviii.  (1856)  448  A  long  earthen 
stain,  garnished  probably  with  detrited  rubbish,  extended 
down  like  the  lines  of  a  moraine.  1856  —  Arct.  Expl.  II. 
xv.  157  Impregnated  throughout  with  detrited  matter. 

Detrrtic,  a.  rare.  [f.  Detrit-us  +  -ic.]  = 
Detrital. 

1843  Port  lock  Geol.  514  The  stream,  .runs  through  a  deep 
detritic  ravine. 

Detrition  (d/tirjbn).  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  de¬ 
ter  ere,  ppl.  stem  detrit -,  to  wear  away,  rub  away. 
Cf.  mod.F.  ddtrition  (in  Cuvier).]  The  action  of 
wearing  away  by  rubbing. 

1674  Petty  Disc.  Dttpl.  Proportion  125  Gross  tangible 
Bodies  being  very  mutable  by  the  various  Additions  and 
Detritions  that  befal  them.  1741  Monro  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3) 
55  The  Uses  of  Cartilages  . .  are,  to  allow.  .Bones  . .  to  slide 
easily  without  Detrition.  1890  Nature  27  Nov.  90  Detrition 
has  made  it  as  smooth  as  the  shingle  pebbles  on  our  shores. 
1893  Dublin  Rev.  July  733  What  remains  after  centuries  of 
detrition  and  denudation. 

Detritus  (d/treiltfs).  Physiogr.  [a.  L.  detritus 
(//-stem)  rubbing  away. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  L.  word  appears  in  sense  1. 
The  etymologically  improper  sense  2  may  have  been  taken 
from  French,  in  which  detritus  is  cited  of  -date  1780  by 
Hatz.-Darm.  Earlier  in  the  century,  according  to  the  Diet, 
de  Trevoux ,  the  more  correct  detritum  was  used  in  F.] 

+ 1.  Wearing  away  or  down  by  detrition,  disin¬ 
tegration,  decomposition.  Obs. 

1795  Hutton  Theory  of  Earthly*/)  1. 115  Such  materials 
as  might  come  from  the  detritus  of  granite.  Ibid.  206,  I  have 
nowhere  said  that  all  the  soil  of  this  earth  is  made  from  the 
decomposition  or  detritus  of  these  stony  substances.  1802 
Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton.  TJi.  Wks.  1822  I.  63  The  effects 
of  waste  and  detritus.  Ibid.  113  Proofs  of  a  detritus  which 
nothing  can  resist.  Ibid,  123  The  waste  and  detritus  to 
which  all  things  are  subject. 

2.  Matter  produced  by  the  detrition  or  wearing 
away  of  exposed  surfaces,  especially  the  gravel, 
sand,  clay,  or  other  material  eroded  and  washed 
away  by  aqueous  agency ;  a  mass  or  formation  of 
this  nature. 

1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Ilutton.  Th.  Wks.  1822  I.  409  The 
quantity  of  detritus  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  Ibid.  425 
The  distance  to  which  the  detritus  from  the  land  is  con¬ 
fessedly  carried.  1802  —  in  Edin.  Rev.  I.  207  When  the 
detritus  of  the  land  is  delivered  by  the  rivers  into  the  sea. 
1823  W.  Buckland  Rcliq.  Diluv.  26  Deposits  of  diluvial 
detritus,  like  the  surface  gravel  beds  of  England.  1832  De 
la  Beche  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  210  The  whole  is  evidently 
a  detritus  of  the  Alpine  rocks,  and  in  it  organic  remains  are 
by  no  means  common.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  xli, 
We  entered  the  canon,  and  galloped  over  the  detritus.  1862 
Dana  Man.  Geol.  643  The  fine  earthy  material  deposited  by 
streams  or  their  sediment,  is  called  silt  ox  detritus.  1876 
Page  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xix.  389  That  broad  valley., 
covered  to  an  immense  depth  with  an  angular  detritus. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  Waste  or  disintegrated  material 
of  any  kind  ;  debris. 

1834  J.  Forbes  Lacnnec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  189  The  walls 
of  this  abscess  had  . .  no  surface,  the  pus  being  observed 
gradually  to  pass  into  a  purulent  detritus,  and  this  into 
a  firmer  tissue.  1849  H.  Rogers  Ess.  II.  vi.  306  The  loose 
detritus  of  thought,  washed  down  to  us  through  long  ages. 
1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <5*  Eng.  I.  701  The  detritus  of 
languages  covering  the  Northern  Gauls.  1876  tr.  WagncPs 
Gen.  Pathol .  192  The  red  blood-corpuscles  and  fibrinous 
detritus,  .are  reabsorbed. 


b.  An  accumulation  of  debris  of  any  sort. 

1851  Layard  Pop.  Acc.  Dis'  ov.  Nineveh  vii.  134  We  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  perpendicular  detritus  of 
loose  stones.  1866  R.  Chambers  Ess.  Ser.  1.  185  There  is 
a  detritus  of  ruin  in  every  corner,  composed  of  broken  toys, 
sofa-pillows,  foot-stools. 

De  trop  :  see  De  II. 

Detrude  (dftrz/'d),  v.  [ad.  L.  detrudere  to  thrust 
away  or  down,  f.  De-  I.  1,  2  +  Hud  ere  to  thrust.] 

1.  trans .  To  thrust,  push,  or  force  down.  {lit. 
and  fig.) 

1548  Hall  Chron .,  Rich.  Ill ,  an.  3  (R.)  And  theim  to  cast 
and  detrude  sodaynly  into  continual  captiuitie  and  bondage. 
1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  216  His  wife  Semiramys 
detruded  him  into  prison.  1644  H.  Parker  Jus  Pop.  51 
This  want  detrudes  them  into  a  condition  below  beasts. 
1728-46  Thomson  Spring  567  The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to 
the  root  By  wintry  winds.  1885  W.  Roberts  Treat.  Urinary 
Dis.  hi.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  673  The  right  kidney,  .could  be  detruded 
downwards. 

2.  To  thrust  out  or  away  ;  to  expel  or  repel  forci¬ 
bly.  {lit.  and  fig.) 

I555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  xxxviii.  109  Detrude  me  not.  a  1575 
Diurn.  Occurrenis{\^f)  152  [They]  detrudit  the  ininistarie  of 
Goddis  word.  1627-77  Feltiiam  Resolves  11.  lvi.  274  To  be 
detruded  Heaven  for  his  ineerly  pride  and  malice.  _  1664 
Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  138  The  included  Ayr  . .  striving  to 
dilate  itself,  detrudes  the  Quicksilver.  1751  Harris  Hermes 
11.  iii.  (1786)  266  Not  a  word  . .  is  detruded  from  its  proper 
place.  1847  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  83/2  Tartar,  .sometimes 
detrudes  this  [tooth]  from  its  socket. 

Detruncate  (dztr»i)k«it),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  detruncare  to  lop  off,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  trunedre  to 
cut  off,  maim.]  trans.  To  shorten  by  lopping  off 
a  portion  (lit.  and  fig.)  ;  to  cut  short,  ‘  cut  down 
Hence  Detru  ncated  pfil.  a.  =  Truncated. 

1623  Cockeram,  Detruncate,  to  cut  or  lop  boughs.  1727 
Bailey  vol.  II,  Detruncated,  cut  or  chopped  off ;  beheaded. 
1846  Landor  Wks.  (1868)  I.  537/2  Which,  .would  detruncate 
our  rank  expenditure.  1877  Burnett  Ear  46  In  the  wide  end 
of  a  detruncated  cone.  1885  H.  Conway  Family  Affair  vi. 
He  had  not  yet  detruncated  a  [china]  Chelsea  figure. 

Detruncation  (dztrfqk^'jsn).  [ad.  L.  de- 
trunedtion-em  a  lopping  off,  n.  of  action  f.  detrun¬ 
care  :  see  prec.  Cf.  mod.F.  ditroncation .]  The 
action  of  cutting  off  or  cutting  short ;  the  fact  or 
condition  of  being  cut  short,  (lit.  and  fg.) 

1623  Cockeram,  Detrmicatwn,  a  lopping  or  cutting.  1651 
Biggs  New  Disp.  P287  Detruncation  or  diminution  of  their 
strength.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  88  F  11  This  detrun¬ 
cation  of  our  syllables.  1845  Blackzv.  Mag.  LVII.  523  Not 
a  perilous  gash,  but  a  detruncation  fatal  to  the  living  frame. 
1877  Burnett  Ear  43  Two  detruncated  cones  placed  together 
at  their  points  of  detruncation. 

b.  Obstetric  Surg.  (See  quot.) 

1847  Craig,  Detruncation ,  The  separation  of  the  trunk  of 
the  fetus  from  the  head,  the  latter  remaining  in  utero. 
1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Detru*nk,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  detruncare  to  lop 
off;  after  Trunk.]  trans .  To  cut  off.  lop  off. 

1566  Dkant  Horace  Sat.  iii.  G  vj  b,  When  she  of  dolefull 
chylde  The  head  detruncte  dyd  beare  about.  1654  H. 
L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  80  This  Petition  they  thought 
would  detrunck  too  much,  and  some  thought  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  that  Prerogative. 

t  Detru  se,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  L.  detriis -  ppl. 
stem  of  detrudere.']  By-form  of  Detrude. 

1571  Sempill  Ballates  (1872)  126  Gif  ye  neglect,  than  God 
.  .Will  from  yat  rowme  thoill  you  to  be  detrusit. 

Detrusion  (d/tn/^on).  [ad.  late  L.  detrusion 
-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  detrudere ,  ppl.  stem  detriis-, 
to  thrust  down  or  away.]  The  action  of  thrusting 
down  or  away  {lit.  and  fg-)  ;  cf.  Detrude. 

Force  of  detrusion  in  Mcch.=  downward  thrust. 

1620  Bp.  Hall  Hon.  Mar.  Clergie  in.  §  6  Insolent  detru¬ 
sion  of  imperiall  authority.  ^  1635  Swan  Spec .  M.  v.  §2 
(1643)  180  By.. violent  detrusion  from  the  cloud  wherein  it 
was  enclosed.  1707  Norris  Humility  vii.  306  A  detrusion 
into  the  bottomless  pit.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX. 
xiv.  i.  51  The  detrusion  from  its  autocratic,  .throne. 

Detrusor  (di'tra'sa.i).  Atso  6  Sc.  -ar.  [agent- 
noun  from  L.  detrudere,  detriis -  to  Detrude.] 

+  1.  One  who  thrusts  away  or  rejects.  Obs. 

1571  Sempill  Ballates  (1872)  121  Detrusaris,  refuisaris  Of 
hir  authoritie. 

2.  Anat.  [mod.L. ;  in  full  detrusor  urinse.]  Name 
for  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  which  the  urine  is  expelled. 

[1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Detrusor  Urinx .]  1766 

Parsons  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  215  The  detrusor  muscle  of 
the.. urinary  bladder.  1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder  55  The 
internal  fibres  of  the  detrusor  muscle. 

+  Detruss  (d/tnrs),  v.  Obs.  Also  5  destruss. 
[a.  OF.  destrousser,  detrouccr ,  mod.F.  detr to  de¬ 
spoil  one  of  his  trousses ,  i.e.  baggage,  to  rob,  pil¬ 
lage,  f.  d&,  des-,  L.  dis-+trousse  bundle,  pi.  baggage.] 
trans.  To  spoil,  plunder  (of  baggage). 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  65  Wythgrete  aventur  he  scapyth.  .but 
he  levyth  liys  felyshyp  destrussed.  1598  Barret  Thcor. 
iVarres  iv.  i.  100  That  the  enemy  detrusse  him  not  thereof 
[munition].  Ibid.  v.  ii.  142  To  detrusse  the  enemies  conuoy. 

Dette,  detter,  -our,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Debt,  Debtor. 
Detton,  obs.  var.  of  Detent  sb. 

+  Detty,  cl.  Obs.  £a.  OF.  deftf,  dette,  f.  dele  : 
L.  type  *  debit  atus,  f.  debita  debt.] 

1.  Owed,  due. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  7  To  ^elde  nou^t  what  is 
detty  [quod  debetuf].  Ibid.  VI.  225  pe  detty  travaylle  of 


service  and  of  psalmes  [debit urn psalmodix pensum.\  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  392  b/2  Detty  trauayle  of  seruise. 

2.  Indebted. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  1  vii.  (1495)  509  She 
shewyth  herselfe  detty  to  wise  men  and  vnwise. 

f  Detu'Uiefy,  v.  Obs.  [De-II.i.]  intr.  To 
lose  swollen  condition,  subside  from  being  swollen. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Cornpit.  xiv.  485  If  it  be  fomented 
with  very  cold  Water,  it  will  detumefie. 

Detumesceuce  (d/tiz/me'sens).  [f.  L.  detu- 
viescere  to  cease  or  subside  from  swelling  (f.  De- 
I.  6  +  tumescere  to  begin  to  swell) :  see  -ence.  So 
in  mod.F'.  (1792  in  Hatzf.-Darm.)]  Subsidence 
from  swelling,  or  {fig.)  from  tumult. 

1678  Cudworth  Intel l.  Syst.  581  The  Wider  the  Circulat¬ 
ing  Wave  grows,  still  hath  it  the  more  Subsidence  and 
Detumescence.  1704  W.  Cowper  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
1584  Unfitness  for  its  retraction  till  there  is  a  detumescence 
of  its  Gians.  1883  Farrar  &  Poole  Gen.  Aims  Teacher 
10  The  School  was  in  the  detumescence  of  a  most  ruinous 
rebellion.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Detumescence ,  the  subsi¬ 
dence  of  a  swelling,  or  the  absorption  of  a  tumour. 

Detunow,  -nue,  obs.  ff.  Detinue. 

Detur  (drtzu).  [L.  detur  let  there  be  given 
{dare  to  give).]  A  prize  of  books  given  annually  at 
Harvard  College,  U.S.,  to  meritorious  students  : 
so  called  from  the  first  word  of  the  accompanying 
Latin  inscription. 

(The  prizes  are  provided  from  the  bequest  of  the  Hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hopkins  who  died  in  1657.) 

1836  Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  I.  10  The  ‘deturs’  have  been 
given  out,  and  I  have  got  Akenside’s  Poems.  1883  Harvard 
Univ.  Catal.  110  A  distribution  of  books  called  Deturs  is 
made,  .near  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  Year,  to  meri¬ 
torious  students  of  one  year’s  standing.  Deturs  are  also 
given  to.. members  of  the  Junior  Class  who.. have  made 
decided  improvement  in  scholarship.  Last  year  twenty- 
nine  Deturs  were  given  in  the  Sophomore  Class  and  five  in 
the  Junior  Class. 

f  Detorrb,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  deturb-dre  to  thrust 
down,  f.  De-  I.i+  tin  bare  to  disturb,  disorder.] 
trans.  To  drive  or  beat  down  ;  to  thrust  out. 

1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  243  That 
thou  be  . .  deturbed  or  tumbled  out  of  the  possession  of  thy 
Kingdome.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  ii.  24  They  deturbe 
the  meats  from  the  stomacke.  1636  Bratiivvait  Lives  Rom. 
E'mp.  303  Hee  deturbed  the  aforesaid  Pope  from  the  seate. 
1652  Bp.  Hall  Invisible  World  iv.  (L.)  As  soon  may  the 
walls  of  heaven  be  scaled  and  thy  throne  deturbed,  as  he 
can  be  foiled  that  is  defenced  within  thy  power.  1657 
Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  640  These  Trochisks.  .potently 
deturb  such  humours. 

+  Detu  rbate,  v.  Obs.  rare—  *.  [f.  L.  deturbdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  deturbare  :  see  prec.]  —  prec. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1684)  I.  662/1  This  your  rejecting, 
expelling,  .deturbating  and  thrusting  out  of  Anatholius. 

So  +  Detnrbation  Obs.  rai'e~°. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deturbation ,  a  casting  or  throwing 
down  from  on  high  ;  also  a  troubling  or  disturbing. 

+  Deturn  (d/tzrjn),  v.  Obs.  [a.  F'.  dttourne-r 
(in  OF.  desturner,  whence  Distuhn),  f.  d£-,  des- 
L.  dis-  (Dis-  i)  +  tourner  to  Turn.]  trans.  To 
turn  away  or  aside  ;  to  divert,  cause  to  deviate. 

a  1450  Knt.  dc  la  Tour  ci.  134  To  deturne  hym  from 
eueri  euelle  dede.  1607  Sc.  Act  Jas.  VI  (1816)  388  (Jam.) 
To  alter  and  deturne  a  litill  the  said  way  to  the  . .  better 
travelling  for  the  lieges.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  xi.  (1658) 

1 17  The  force  that  can  deturn  a  feather  from  its  course  down¬ 
wards,  is  not  able  to  deturn  a  stone.  1745  Chesterf.  Lett. 
I.  cii,  Let  nothing  deturn  you  from  the  thing  you  are  about. 

f  Detu’rpate,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  In  6  -at.  [ad.  L. 
deturpdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  detur  par  el]  Defiled. 

£•1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1046  The  saydglasse 
is  nat  deturpat  nor  made  foule. 

t  Deturpat e  (ditzrjp^t),  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  deturpare  to  disfigure,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  turpdre 
to  make  unsightly,  pollute,  deform,  disgrace,  f. 
turpis  foul,  disgraceful.] 

1.  trans.  To  defile,  pollute  ;  to  debase. 

1623  Cockeram,  Deturpate^  to  defile.  1628  Prynne  I, true- 
lockes  52  These  Vnchristian  cultures,  which  Defile,  Pollute, 
Deturpate  and  defonne  our  Soules.  1647  Jer.  Taylor 
Dissuas.  PoPery  i.  (1686)  99  The  heresies  and  impieties 
which  had  deturpated  the  face  of  the  Church.  1657  Tomlin¬ 
son  Renou's  Disp.,  Nigritude  deturpates  them  [the  Teeth]. 

2.  intr.  To  become  vile  or  base. 

1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  484  He  did  nothing  but  detur- 
pate,  and  so  continued  worse  and  worse  till  his  death.  1833 
Fraser's  Mag.  VII.  635  He  afterwards  deturpated,  and 
became  idle,  dissipated,  and  reckless. 

t  Deturpa’tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec. : 
see  -ATION.]  Defilement,  debasement. 

1490  Caxton  Eueydos  xxv iii.  no  Alle  the  deturpacyons 
and  the  hardenesse  of  olde  age.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct. 
Dubit.  11.  iii.  rule  xiv.  §  29  The  corrections  and  deturpations 
and  mistakes  of  transcribers. 

Detynu^e,  obs.  form  of  Detinue. 

Deu,  obs.  form  of  Dew,  Due. 

Deubash,  obs.  form  of  Dubash. 
j-  Deu-bert.  Obs.  [?  f.  Dew.]  One  of  the  old 
appellations  given  to  the  hare. 

a  1325  Names  of  Hare  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  133  The  scot,  the 
deubert,  The  gras-bitere,  the  goibert. 

Deuce  1  (dizzs).  Forms:  5-6  deux,  6  dewse, 
deuis,  6-7  dewce,  deuse,  7  dews,  deus,  7-9 
duee,  6-  deuce,  [a.  F.  deux,  OF.  deus  two.  The 
-ce  regularly  represents  earlier  -s,  as  in  peace ,  pence, 
defence,  etc.] 
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DEUTEROCANONICAL. 


1.  The  two  at  dice  or  cards,  a.  Dice ,  That  side 
of  the  die  that  is  marked  with  two  pips  or  spots  ; 
a  throw  which  turns  up  this  side. 

1519  Horman  Vulg.  280  b,  Deuce  and  synke  were  nat  in 
the  olde  dyce.  1598  Florio,  Duini ,  two  dewses  at  dice. 
1605  Camden  Rem.  148  Two  in  a  garret  casting  dews  at 
dice,  a  1680  Butler  Rent.  (1759)  I.  81  Or  settling  it  in 
Trust  to  Uses,  Out  of  his  Pow’r,  on  Trays  and  Deuses.  1772 
Foote  Nabob  11.  Wks.  1799  II.  301  Tray,  ace,  or  two  deuces. 

b.  Cards.  That  card  of  any  suit  which  is  marked 
with  two  spots. 

1680  Cotton  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  343  They. . 
carry  about,  .treys,  deuces,  aces,  &c.  in  their  pockets.  1775 
Gough  in  Archxologia  (1787)  VIII.  154  On  the  duce  of 
acorns  besides  the  card-maker's  arms  is  [etc.].  1853  Lytton 
My  Novel  1.  xii,  My  partner  has  turned  up  a  deuce — deuce 
of  hearts. 

2.  Tennis .  [  =  Tt.  a  due ,  F.  a  deux  de  jeu."\  A  term 
denoting  that  the  two  sides  have  each  gained  three 
points  (called  40)  in  a  game  (or  five  games  in  a 
set),  in  which  case  two  successive  points  (or  games) 
must  be  gained  in  order  to  win  the  game  (or  set). 
(See  Advantage  sb.  2.)  Also  attrib . 

1598  Florio,  Adua.. a  dewce,  at  tennice  play.  1816 
Encycl.  Perth.  XXII.  221  Instead  of  calling  it  40  at  all,  it 
is  called  deuce.  1878  Jul.  Marshall  Annals  0/  Tennis  134 
Scaino  [in  1555]  then  tells  his  readers  that  [the  scoring  is] 

‘  at  two  (a  due)  ’  as  it  is  called  when  the  game  is  reduced  or 
*  set  ’  to  two  strokes  to  be  gained,  in  order  to  win  it.  The 
term  ..a  due  is  still  preserved  in  the  French  form  &  deux, 
corrupted  in  English  into  deuce.  1882  Daily  Tel.  18  July 
2  The  game  ran  to  30  all,  and  then  deuce  was  called  twice. 
1885  Pall  Mall  G.  12  May  11/1  The  concluding  game  was 
so  close  that  deuce  and  advantage  were  repeatedly  called, 
and  the  set  more  than  once  hung  on  a  single  difficult  stroke. 

+  3.  Mus.  The  interval  of  a  second.  Obs.  rare. 

1829  R.  H.  Froude  Ran.  (1838)1.  237,  I  also  can  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  discord  in  a  deuce  and  a  seventh. 

4.  slang .  Twopence. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  A  Duce ,  two  Pence. 
1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  256  Give  him  a  ‘  deuce  ’  and 
‘  stall  him  off*. 

5.  Comb .  deuce-ace,  two  and  one  (i.e.  a  throw 
that  turns  up  deuce  with  one  die  and  ace  with  the 
other)  ;  hence,  a  poor  throw,  bad  luck,  mean  estate, 
the  lower  class  (cf.  Ger.  dans  es ,  s.v.  Dans  in 
Grimm)  ;  deuce-point,  the  second  point  from 
either  end  of  the  board  at  backgammon. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard (Arb.)  47  He  was  a  pylgrymof  deux 
aas  [FI.  een  pellegrytn  van  doys  aes].  1588  Shaks.  L.L.L. 
1.  ii.  49  You  know  how  much  the  groase  summe  of  deus-ace 
amounts  to.  .Which  the  base  vulgar  call  three.  1596  Gosson 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  254  Deuse-ace  fals  still  to  be  their 
chance.  1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum.  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
IV,  Twere  better,  by  thrice  deuce-ace,  in  a  weeke  [etc.]. 
1658  J.  J ones  Ovid's  Ibis  75  Deuce  Ace  cannot  pay  scot 
and  lot,  and  Sice  Sink  will  not  pay :  Be  it  known  to  all,  what 
payments  fall  must  light  on  Cater  Tray  [i.  e.  the  middle 
classes].  1766  Goldsm.  Vic .  IV.  ii,  I  threw  deuce-ace  five 
times  running.  1778  C.  Jones  Hoyle's  Games  Impr.  179  Sup¬ 
pose,  that  14  of  his  Men  are  placed  upon  his  Adversary’s 
Ace  Point,  and  one  Man  upon  his  Adversary’s  Deuce  Point. 
1894  F.  S.  Ellis  Reynard  the  P'ox  336  That  which  is  likened 
to  deuce  ace  Hath  in  esteem  the  lowest  place. 

Deuce  2  (di/7s).  colloq.  or  slang.  Also  7  dewce, 
7-8  deuse,  7-9  duce,  8  dewse,  9  dial,  doose. 
[Prob.  from  LG.  in  1 7th  c. :  cf.  Ger.  daus,  LG.  duus, 
used  in  precisely  the  same  way,  in  the  exclamatory 
der  dans  !  was  dcr  dans  ...  I  LG.  de  duus  !  wat 
de  duus  ! 

The  derivation  of  German  dans  is  disputed  :  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  das  daus  =  the 
Deuce  1  at  dice  (where  ‘  two  ’  is  the  lowest  and  most  unlucky 
throw),  the  gender  being  changed  when  the  gambler’s  ex¬ 
clamation  of  vexation  ‘  the  deuce  !  ’  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  personal  expletive.  A  parallel  development  is  known 
in  Danish  where  the  plural  sb.  pokker  ‘  pocks,  pox  ’,  has 
come  to  be  felt  as  a  singular,  and  to  be  taken  for  ‘  the  devil ', 
from  its  use  in  imprecations  such  as  Gid pokker  havde  det  t 
Would  that  a  pox  had  that  1,  Pokker  staa  i  det !  A  pox  on 
that  1  Hvad pokker  er  det  ?  What  the  pox  (devil)  is  that? 
(See  Pox.)  (On  other  conjectural  identifications  see  Rev. 
A.  L.  Mayhew  in  Academy  30  Jan.  1892,  p.  hi.)] 

a.  Bad  luck,  plague,  mischief ;  in  imprecations 
and  exclamations,  as  a  deuce  on  him  l  a  deuce  of 
his  cane  !  b.  The  personification  or  spirit  of  mis¬ 
chief,  the  devil.  Originally,  in  exclamatory  and 
interjectional  phrases ;  often  as  a  mere  expression 
of  impatience  or  emphasis :  as,  what  the  (t  what  a) 
deuce  ?,  so,  who,  how ,  where ,  when  the  deuce  ? 
{the)  deuce  take  it  !,  the  deuce  is  in  it !  Later,  in 
other  phrases  parallel  to  those  under  Devil  :  to 
play  the  deuce  {with),  the  deuce  atui  all,  the  deuce  to 
pay ,  a  deuce  of  a  mess,  etc. 

In  the  quotations  under  a  (to  which  the  earliest  instances 
belong),  ‘  plague  *  or  ‘  mischief’  is  evidently  the  sense  :  cf. 
the  parallel  and  earlier  ‘  A  mischief  (a  pox,  or  a  plague)  on 
him  !  ’  ‘  Mischief  for  plague)  take  you  l  ’  ‘  What  a  mischief 
(pox,  plague)  I  *  This  meaning  is  also  possible  in  those  under 
b  1 :  cf.  the  parallel  *  What  the  mischief  (or  the  plague)  1  ’ 
But  mischief  \\ as  personified  already  before  1700,  and  ‘  the 
Mischief’  was  in  the  18th  c.  a  frequent  euphemism  for  ‘  the 
devil  * ;  that  deuce  was  already  taken  in  this  sense  in  1708  is 
evident  from  Motteux’s  use  of  it  as  =  F.  diantre ,  in  b  2.  In 
the  other  quotations  in  the  same  group,  ‘deuce1  plainly 
takes  the  place  of  1  devil  ’  in  well-known  phrases  ;  but  such 
clearly  personified  uses  as  ‘  the  deuce  knows’,  *  to  go  to  the 
deuce  ’,  appear  late. 

a.  1651  Randolph,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  1.  i,  But  a  deuce 
on  him,  it  does  not  seem  so.  1677  Otway  Cheats  of  Scapin 


in.  i,  A  dewce  on’t.  a  1679  Ed.  Orrery  Guzman  11,  Who, 
a  duce,  are  those  two  fellows?  1708  Mrs.  Centlivre 
Busie  Body  (1732)  41  A  Duce  of  his  Cane  !  1719  D'Urfey 
Pills  { 1872)  II.  66  A-duce  take  their  chat  !  <21721  Prior 

Poems ,  Thief  Sf  Cordelier ,  What  a  duce  dost  thou  ayl  ?  1796 
Burns  Let.  to  Cunningham  7  July,  The  deuce  of  the 
matter  is  this ;  when  an  exciseman  is  off  duty,  his  salary  is 
reduced. 

b  L  1694  Congreve  Double  Dealer  1.  i,  The  deuse  take 
me,  if  there  were  three  good  things  said.  1726  Swii-t  To  a 
Lady ,  Duce  is  in  you,  Mr.  Dean.  1757  Smollett  Reprisal 
1.  viii,  What  the  deuce  are  you  afraid  of?  1776  S.  J.  Pratt 
Pupil  of  Pleasure  II.  34  How  the  duce  came  she  to  marry? 
1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  v.  xii,  What  the  deuce  is  the 
matter  with  the  man?  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf. 

iii.  (1884)  28  How  the  deuce  did  you  get  by  the  lodge,  Joe? 

b  2.  1708  Mottf.ux  Rabelais  v.  xix,  The  Dewse  take  'em 

[F.  Mats  quay  diantre  !] ;  (they  flatter  the  Devil  here,  and 
smoothifie  his  Name,  quoth  Panurge).  1763s  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  V.  xxviii,  There  has  been .  .the  deuce  and  all  to  do. 
1763  Colman  Deuce  is  i?i  Him  Prol.,  If  our  author  don't 
produce  Some  character  that  plays  the  deuce;  If  there’s  no 
frolick,  sense,  or  whim,  Retort !  and  play  the  dev’l  with  him  ! 
1793  Cowper  Let.  Wks.  1837  XV.  250  If  the  critics  still 
grumble,  I  shall  say  the  very  deuce  is  in  them.  1824  Byron 
Juan  xv.  lvii,  He  had  that  kind  of  fame  Which  sometimes 
plays  the  deuce  with  womankind.  1830  Lady  Granville 
Lett.  9  Nov.  (1894)  II.  65  An  unpopular  one.. would  have 
been  the  deuce  to  pay.  1840  Thackeray  Catherine  ii, 
Love  is  a  bodily  infirmity  . .  which  breaks  out  the  deuce 
knows  how  or  why.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  ii,  The  child  is 
..Going  to  the  Deuce.  1851  D.  Mitchell  Fresh  Glean- 
ings  19  Tearing  away  at  a  deuce  of  a  pace,  a  i860  G.  P. 
Morris  Poems  (ed.  15)  251  Here’ll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  ! 
1861  Dutton  Cook  P.  Fosters  D.  iii.  A  gipsy,  rollicking, 
deuce-may-care  sort  of  bird.  1862  Thackeray  Four  Georges 

iv.  196  To  lead  him  yet  farther  on  the  road  to  the  deuce, 

c.  As  an  expression  of  incredulous  surprise;  also, 

as  an  emphatic  negative,  as  in  {the)  deuce  a  bit !, 
etc.  (Cf.  plague,  sorrow,  devil,  fiend.) 

1710-11  Swift  Lett.  (1767)  III.  89  We  were  to  dine  at  Mr. 
Harley’s  alone,  about  some  business  of  importance,  .but  the 
deuce  a  bit,  the  company  staid,  and  more  came.  1712 
—  Jrnl.  to  Stella  22  Mar.,  The  deuce  he  is  !  married  to 
that  vengeance  !  1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prcv.  Husb.  1.  i.  26 
Man.  He  has  carried  his  Election  . .  L.  Town.  The  Duce  ! 
what  !  for — for — .  1774  Foote  Cozeners  11.  Wks.  1799  II. 

171  Me?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  deuce  a  bit.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi 
journ.  F'rance  II.  26  At  Florence  and  Milan,  the  deuce  a 
Neapolitan  could  he  find.  1805  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T. 
V.  56  The  old  lady  glanced  at  her  . .  but  deuce  a  bit  did  she 
desire  her  to  sit  down.  1831  Examiner  354/1  ‘  Lord  Eldon 
was  not  one  of  those  ’ . .  The  deuce  he’s  not ! 

Deuced  (diwst,  ditrsed),  a.  colloq.  ox  slang.  Also 
8  duced,  9  ( humorously )  doosed,  doosid.  [f. 
Deuce  2  +  -ed  2 ;  app.  after  ppl.  adjs.  like  con¬ 
founded,  cursed, damned, tic.]  Plaguy,  confounded; 
‘devilish’;  expressing  impatient  dislike,  or  as  a 
mere  emphatic  expletive. 

1782  Mrs.  E.  Blower  G.  Bateman  II.  215  Wife  puts  me 
into  sitch  a  duced  passion  sometimes.  Ibid.  III.  21  What 
a  duced  pother  thee  art  in,  Captain  !  1791  Mad.  D’Arbi.ay 
Diary  4  June,  If  it  was  not  for  that  deuced  tailor,  I  would 
not  stir.  1819  Byron  yuan  1.  clxvii,  When  we  call  our  old 
debts  in  At  sixty  years.  .And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the 
devil.  1876  F.  E.  Trollope  Charming  E'ellow  I.  ii.  18 
She’s  a  deuced  deal  cleverer  than  lots  of  men.  1887  Poor 
Nellie  57  That’s  why  I  came  off  in  such  a  deuced  hurry, 
b.  Often  adverbially  :  =  next. 

1779  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  20  Oct. ,  A  clever  fellow . .  got 
a  deuced  good  understanding.  1840  Thackeray  Bedford - 
Rtr.tt  Consp.  i,  She’s  a  deuced  fine  woman  !  1866  A.  Trol¬ 
lope  Claverings  x i,  ‘Upon  my  word  she’s  a  doosed  good- 
looking  little  thing  ’,  said  Archie.  1881  Lady  Herbert 
Edith  245  She’s  so  deuced  obstinate. 

Deucedly  (di/csedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  deuced  manner  ;  plaguily,  confoundedly ;  ex¬ 
cessively. 

1819  The  Provincials  I.  17  Deucedly  lucky.  1844  Thack¬ 
eray  Little  Travels  i,  Why  people  ..  should  get  up  so 
deucedly  early.  1884  E.  L.  Bynner  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug. 
467/1  Bile  does  upset  a  man  deucedly. 

■f  Deluding.  Obs.  One  of  the  appellations 
anciently  given  to  the  hare. 

a  1325  Nantes  of  Hare  in  Pel.  A  tit.  I.  133  On  oreisoun  In 
the  worshipe  of  the  hare.  .The  deudinge,  the  deu-hoppere. 

Deue,  obs.  form  of  Deaf  (pl.\  Deave. 

Deuedep,  var.  of  Divedap,  Obs. 

Deuel,  obs.  form  of  Devil. 

Deuel,  deul,  -e,  obs.  var.  (assimilated  to  later 
Fr.)  of  dttle,  Dole,  Dool,  grief,  mourning. 

Deuers,  obs.  form  of  Divers,  Diverse. 

Deuice,  deuis(s,  obs.  ff.  Device,  Devise. 

Deuin(e,  obs.  form  of  Divine. 

Deuis,  obs.  form  of  Deuce  1. 

f  Deuit,  fa. pple.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  dcu.  Due  +  -it, 
-ed.]  Owed,  due. 

1587  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  Hist.  Scot.  296/2  For  deuit 
&  postponit  justice  to  our  lieges. 

Deuitie,  Deulie,  obs.  forms  of  Duty,  Duly. 

Deure,  obs.  form  of  Dear  a.1,  Deer. 

fDeus.  Obs.  Also  5  dewes.  [OF.  deus,  110m. 
of  deu  God,  in  common  use  as  an  exclamation  :  cf. 
Chanson  de  Roland  xxv,  ‘Dient  Franceis  :  Deus! 
que  pourrat-ce  estre?’  (Littre) ;  Ilorne  and  Ritnenh. 
2848  ‘Ohil  deus’.] 

The  French  interjectional  deus!,  ohil  deus,  God  !, 
ah  God!  occasionally  retained  in  translation,  or 
ascribed  to  foreigners,  fiends,  etc.,  but  not  appa¬ 
rently  in  native  English  use. 


c  1300  Havelok  1930,  and  2096  ‘  Deus  !  ’  quoth  ubbe,  ‘  hwat 
may  Jus  be!1  Ibid.  13x2,  1650,  2114.  c  1330  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  (1810)  254  Philip  seysed  Burdews,  )>orgh  Sir  Edward 
scrite,  to)jer,  as  so  say  deus  !  Jald  ]>am  also  tite.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  i.  92  Owe  1  dewes  1  all  goes  downe  1 

Deus(e,  obs.  forms  of  Deuce. 

t  Deusan,  deuzan.  Obs.  Also  dewsant, 
dewzin,  deux  ans.  [for  F.  deux  tins  two  years.] 
A  kind  of  apple  said  to  keep  two  years;  —  Apple- 
John. 

1570  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  8  For  xx  Dewsants. . viijnf. 
For  xij  Pippines.  .xijrf.  1609  N.  F.  Fruiterers'  Seer.  24 
Especially  Pippins,  John  Apples,  or  as  some  call  them 
Dewzins.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  109  Such  are  our 
Queene-appies  . .  and  next  our  Rosiars,  Pear-maines  and 
Pippins,  Deusans,  &c.  1635  Quarles  Etnbl.  v.  ii,  'Tis  not 
the  lasting  deuzan  I  require,  Nor  yet  the  red-cheek’d  queen¬ 
ing.  1741  Cotnpl.  Fatn.  Piece  11.  iii.  377  Apples  [June], 
Oaken  Pin,  Deux  Ans  or  John  Apple. 

Deusing  :  see  Dousing,  divining. 

Deuteragonist  (dizzterse’gonist).  [ad.  Gr. 
SevTcpa-yaiVKSTrii  one  who  plays  the  second  part  in 
a  drama,  f.  Senrepo-s  Deutero-  second  +  aytuvioTt]s 
combatant,  actor.]  The  second  actor  or  person 
in  a  drama  :  distinguished  from  the  protagonist. 

1855  Lewes  Cocthe  I.  in.  viii.  290  I11  the  first  scene  [of  the 
Prometheus ]  the  protagonist  would  take  Power  and  the 
deuteragonist  Vulcan.  1893  Zimmern  Home  Life  Anc. 
Greeks  xii.  422  The  next  [part]  in  importance — viz.  the  one 
which  was  brought  into  the  closest  connection  with  the  chief 
person,  fell  to  the  deuteragonist. 

+  Deu’teral,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  StvTcp-os 
second  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  second  ; 
second-class. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Deuteral,  pertaining  to  a  weak  or 
second  sort  of  Wine,  or  to  the  second  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Br. 

Deu  tero-,  before  a  vowel  deuter-,  a.  Gr. 
Sfurcpo-  combining  form  of  Sevrepos  second,  as  in 
SivTcp-ayatviaTTis  one  who  plays  second,  Sevrepo- 
vbfuov  second  law.  Hence  in  Eng.  in  Deuter¬ 
agonist,  Deuteronomy,  and  several  words  of 
modern  formation,  as  Deuterocanonical,  etc. 
Also  Deu  terocol  nonce-wd.  [after  protocol J,  a 
second  dispatch.  Deu’terodome  {Crystallogrl), 
a  secondary  dome.  Deuteroge  nic  a.  [Gr.  ytvo s 
race],  of  secondary  origin  :  in  Geol.  applied  to  the 
rocks  of  secondary  formation  derived  from  the 
primary  or  protogenic  rocks.  Deutero-Isaiah,  a 
second  or  later  Isaiah ;  a  later  writer  to  whom  c. 
xl-lxvi  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  are  by  some  critics 
attributed.  Deuteromesal  a.  Entom.  [Gr.  ptiaos 
middle],  applied  to  certain  cells  in  the  wings  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  now  usually  called  the  first 
and  third  discoidal  and  first  apical  cells.  Deutero- 
Nicene  a.,  belonging  to  the  second  Niccne  council. 
Deutero-Pauline,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  second  or 
later  Paul,  or  later  writer  assuming  the  character 
of  St.  Paul.  Deuterostoma  Biol.  [Gr.  arb  pa 
mouth],  a  secondary  blastopore ;  hence  Deutero- 
sto'matous  a.,  characterized  by  having  a  secondary 
instead  of  a  primary  blastopore.  Deuterosys- 
tematic  a.,  belonging  to  a  secondary  system. 
Deuterozooid  {Biol.),  a  secondary  zooid, produced 
by  gemmation  from  a  zooid. 

1858  Hogg  Life  Shelley  I.  477  Diplomatic  notes  with¬ 
out  stint ;  protocols,  deuterocols,  and  chiliostocols.  1878 
Gurney  Crystallog.  52  The  latter  [dome  is]  known  as  the 
deuterodome.  1844  Moses  Stuart  O.  T.  Canon  iv.  (1849) 
102  Did  we  know  that  such  a  person  lived  and  wrote,  we 
might  call  him  Deutero-Isaiah.  1891  Driver  l nl rod.  Ltt. 
O.  Test.  (ed.  2)210  There  are  features  ill  which  it  is  in  ad¬ 
vance  not  merely  of  Isaiah,  but  even  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 
1859  Lit.  Churchman  43/1  The  Deutero-Nicene  defence  of 
images.  1883  tr .  Pfleiderer1  s  Influence  Paul  Chr.  vi.  256 
The  authors  of  the  Deutero-Pauline  and  the  Ignatiau 
Epistles.  1877  Huxley  A  nat.  Inv.  Anim.  xii.  684  The  re¬ 
sulting  organism  would  be  a  deuterostomatous  gastrula. 
1870  Rolleston  A  mm.  Life  Introd.  126  A  sexual  protozooid 
has  been  observed  to  give  origin  by  gemmation  to  a  sexual 
deuterozooid. 

Deuterocanonical  (diwteroikanp-nikal),  a. 
[f.  mod.L.  deutero-canonicus  (used  by  Sixtus 
Senensis  1 566 :  see  quot.) ;  see  Deutero-  and 
Canon,  Canonical.] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  constituting  a  second  or 
secondary  canon  :  opposed  to  protocanonical. 

Applied  historically  to  those  books  of  the  Scripture  Canon 
as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  which  are  regarded  by 
Roman  Catholic  divines  as  constituting  a  second  Canon, 
accepted  later  than  the  first,  but  now  of  equal  authority. 

In  the  Old  Testament  they  include  Esther  and  most  of  the 
‘Apocrypha’  of  English  Bibles;  in_ the  New  Testament 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  James,  2nd  of 
Peter,  2nd  and  3rd  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Revelation,  and 
certain  verses  of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

[1366  A.  F.  Sixtus  Senensis  Bib/.  Sancta  1.  §  1  (1575) 
14  Canonici  secundi  ordinis  (qui  olim  Ecclesiastic^  voca- 
bantur,  nunc  a  nobis  Deutero-canonici  dicuntur)  illi  sunt, 
de  quibus,  quia  non  statim  sub  ipsis  Apostolorum  tem- 
poribus,  sed  longe  post  ad  notitiani  totius  Ecclesia:  per- 
uenerunt,  inter  Catholicos  fuit  aliquando  sententia  anceps.] 
1684  N.  S.  Crit.  Eng.  Edit.  Bible  App.  263  In  the 
other  Classis  he  places  those  which  he  calls  Deutero 
Canonical,  or  Canonical  of  the  second  Order.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v„  The  deuterocanonical  books  are,  with 
them  [Roman  Catholics]  as  canonical  as  the  proto-cauonical. 
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1859  F.  Hall  Vdsavcuiattd  n  Among  orthodox  records, 
the  deutero-canonical  Revdmdhdtmya  ..  consents  to  this 
aberration.  1864  Pusey  Led .  Daniel  vi.  295  This  describes 
a  portion  of  the  deuterocanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  books  Held  in  estimation  among  the  Jews  as  well  as 
by  Christians,  but  not  received  by  the  Jews  into  their  Canon. 
1882  Farrar  Early  C/ir.  I.  99  The  Catholic  Epistles  . .  re¬ 
garded.,  as  being  at  best  deutero-canonical — authentic  (if  at 
all)  in  a  lower  sense,  and  endowed  with  inferior  authority. 
1893  F.  X.  Reich  art  Convert's  Caiech.  iii.  12  This  list  in¬ 
cludes  the  so-called  deutero-canonical  books  of  both  Tes¬ 
taments  . .  Deutero-canonical  does  not  mean  Apocryphal 
but  simply  ‘  later  added  to  the  Canon '. 

Deuterogamist  (di«terp-gamist).  [f.  next  + 
-ist.]  One  who  marries  a  second  time,  or  who 
upholds  second  marriages. 

1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xviii,  He  had  published  for  me 
against  the  Deuterogamists  of  the  age. 

Deuterogamy  (di^ter^-gami).  [ad.  Gr.  bev- 
T(^o7a^fasecond  marriage,  n.  of  state  f.  devTepoyapos 
marrying  a  second  time,  f.  Deutero-  +  7 ap.os  mar- 
riage.]  Marriage  a  second  time  ;  marriage  after 
the  death  of  a  first  husband  or  wife. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Deuterogamy,  second  marriage,  or 
a  repetition  of  it.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xiv,  That  un¬ 
fortunate  divine  who  has  so  long  . .  fought  against  the 
deuterogamy  of  the  age.  1869  Echo  7  Sept.  6/1  We  do  not 
allow  deuterogamy  until  the  primal  spouse  is  disposed  of 
by  death  or  divorce. 

Deuteronomic  (diwtenwmik),  a.  [f.  Deu¬ 
teronomy  (or  its  Gr.  elements)  +  -ic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  possessing  the  literary  or  theological 
character  of,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

1857  J.  W.  Donaldson  Chr.  Orthodoxy  202  The  Deutero¬ 
nomic  view  of  the  matter  was  the  only  tradition  . .  at  that 
time,  recognised  as  Mosaic  and  divine.  1867  Martineau  tr. 
Ewaldts  Israel  I.  162  Sins  against  Jahveh,  repentance,  and 
amendment,  are  the  three  pivots  on  which  the  Deutero¬ 
nomic  scheme  turns.  1882  Seeley  Nat.  Relig.  13^  We  have 
even  framed  for  ourselves  a  sort  of  Deuteronomic  religion 
which  is  a  great  comfort  to  us.  1891  Driver  Introd.  Lit. 
O.  Test.  (ed.  2)  180  Deuteronomic  phraseology. 

Deuteroncrniical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  prec. 

*533  More  Let.  to  T.  Cromwell  Wks.  1425/1  Concerning 
the  woordes  in  the  law.  leuitycall  and  the  lawe  deutronomi- 
call.  1681  H.  More  in  GlanvilTs  Sadducismus  1.  Poster. 
(1726)  20  This  Deuteronomical  List  of  abominable  Names. 

1887  Mivart  in  19 th  Cent.  July  39  This  is  the  second  code, 
and  is  called  the  Deuteronomical  Code,  because  it  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

Deutero’nomist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  The 
writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  of  the  parts 
of  that  book  which  do  not  consist  of  earlier  docu¬ 
ments. 

1862  S.  Davidson  Introd.  to  O.  Test.  I.  370  The  Deutero- 
nomist’s  style  is  diffuse,  and  his  language  unlike  that  of  the 
other  writings  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  same  individual. 
1867  Martineau  tr.  Ewald's  Israel  I.  117  The  work  of  an 
author  whom  we  may  briefly  call  ‘the  Deuteronomist'. 
1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Know l.  III.  1792  The  final 
compiler  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Deuteronomist. 

1888  Cheyne  Jeremiah  70  The  Deuteronomist  (if  we  may  so 
for  convenience  term  the  author,  or  joint-authors,  of  the 
original  Deuteronomy). 

Hence  Deuteronomistic  a of  the  nature  or 
style  of  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy. 

1862  S.  Davidson  Introd.  to  O.  Test.  I.  363  Let  us  now 
compare  the  Deuteronomistic  with  the  Jehovistic  legisla¬ 
tion.  1881  Robertson  Smith  O.  T.  in  Jewish  Ch.  (1892) 
425  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  in  the  Deuteronomistic 
redaction.  1888  Cheyne  Jeremiah  71  A  Deuteronomistic 
writer  composed  Deut.  i-iv.  40  as  a  link  between  his  own 
and  the  earlier  work. 

Deuteronomy  (d^ter^'nomi,  cli/7Ter<?n^mi). 
Also  4-5  Deutronomye,  -ie,  6  Deutronome. 
[ad.  eccl.  L.  Deuteronomium ,  a.  Gr.  A^vr  (pouopuou, 
f.  SeuTepoy  second  +  v6p.os  law,  etc.:  in  13th  c. 
OF.  deutronome ,  F.  deuteronome. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  words  of  the  LXX  in  Deut. 
xvii.  18  to  bevTepoi'ofxLov  toOto,  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Heb.  rus>n  rrnnn  nptjtp  mishneh  hat  tor dh  hazzoth 

‘  a  copy  or  duplicate  of  this  law  ’,  for  which  the  Vulgate  has 
Deuteronomium  legis  hujus.] 

The  name  or  title  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  which  contains  a  repetition,  with  parenetic 
comments,  of  the  Decalogue,  and  most  of  the  laws 
contained  in  Exodus  xxi-xxiii,  and  xxxiv. 

1388  Wyci.if  Prol.  to  Deut.,  In  this  book  of  Deutronomye 
ben  contened  the  wordis  which  Moises  spak  to  al  Israel. 
Rubric.  Here  begynneth  the  bok  of  Deutronomie.  1549 
Compl.  Scot  l .  (1872)  24  It  is  vrityne  in  the  xxviii.  of  deutro¬ 
nome,  thir  vordis.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Dent.  xvii.  18  He 
slial  copie  to  him  selfe  the  Deuteronomie  of  this  Law  in  a 
volume.  1649  Roberts  C  lav  is  Bibl.  63  Deuteronomie  . . 

I  hus  denominated  by  the  Greek,  because  this  book  con- 
taineth  a  Repetition  of  Gods  Law  given  by  Moses  to  Israel. 
c  1878  Helps  to  Study  0/  Bible  17  Deuteronomy  consists 
mainly  of  three  addresses  by  Moses  to  the  people  who  had 
been  born  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  not  heard  the  original 
promulgation  of  the  Law.  1891  Driver  Introd.  Lit.  O. 
Test.  (ed.  2)  85  Deuteronomy  may  be  described  as  the  pro¬ 
phetic  re-formulation,  and  adaptation  to  new  needs,  of  an 
older  legislation, 
b.  transf. 

1827  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVI.  306  A  fourth  volume, 
containing  her  latter  writings  and  certain  new  devclope- 
ments  . .  being  the  papers  which  M.  Genet  speaks  of  as 
a  kind  of  Deuteronomy. 


Deuteropathy  (dister^rpaji).  [f.  Deutero- 
+  Gr.  -naOaa  suffering  :  cf.  -PATHY.] 
f  1.  gen.  A  being  affected  at  second  hand.  06s. 
1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  Notes  161/1  Deuteropathie, 
AevTepona.de La,  is  a  being  affected  at  second  rebound,  as 
I  may  so  say.  We  see  the  sunne  not  so  properly  by 
sympathie  as  deuteropathie.  Ibid.  163/2  If  the  air  be 
struck  aloof  of,  I  am  sensible  also  of  that  but  by  circulation 
or  propagation  of  that  impression  into  my  eare ;  and  this  is 
Deuteropathy.  1650  Charleton  Paradoxes  60  The  body 
also  cannot  but  submit  to  compassion  and  deuteropathy. 

2.  Med.  A  secondary  affection,  sympathetic  with 
or  consequent  upon  another,  that  is,  *  where  the 
second  part  suffers  from  the  influence  of  the  part 
originally  affected  \  Syd.  Soc.  Lex . 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  p  248  Whether  or  no  there  be 
a  Deuteropathy  or  consent  of  the  head  with  the  part 
wounded.  [1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  128  The  Gout 
properly  . .  is  an  Arthritical  pain  affecting  the  joynts  im¬ 
mediately,  and  some  nerves  sometimes  by  a  Deuteropatheia.] 
1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  88  Either  by  a  deutero¬ 
pathy.  .or  by  an  idiopathy. 

Hence  Deuteropathie  a .,  of  or  pertaining  to 
deuteropathy. 

Deuteroscopy  (di^ter^'sk^pi).  [f.  Deutero- 
+  Gr.  -GKoma,  gkottlol  look-out,  watch,  view.] 
fl.  The  second  view;  that  which  is  seen  upon 
a  second  view  ;  an  ulterior  meaning.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  iii.  o  Not  attaining  the 
deuteroscopy  and  second  intention  of  the  words.  1650 
Charleton  Paradoxes  49  Truth  itself  interprets  this.,  text 
literally,  and  without  enfolding  any  mystery  or  deuteroccopy. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Deuteroscopy ,  the  second  end,  aim, 
or  intention,  a  second  consideration  or  thought. 

2.  ‘  Second  sight  ’  ;  clairvoyance,  rare. 

1822  Scott  Nigel  Introd.  Ep.,  The  Highland  seers,  whom 
their  gift  of  deuteroscopy  compels  to  witness  things  unmeet 
for  mortal  eye. 

Hence  Deuterosco’pic  a .,  of  or  pertaining  to 
second  sight. 

1841  Fraseds  Mag.  XXV.  270  The  deuteroscopic,  or 
thanatomantic  faculty. 

+  Deuterosy.  Obs.  rare .  [ad.  Gr.  bevrlpcnais 
repetition,  iteration,  a  name  of  the  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  Gr.  form  also  occurs.]  A  ‘  tradition 
of  the  elders 9  among  the  Jews. 

<21641  Bp.  R.  Mountagu  Acts  #  Mon.  (1642)  477  Those 
Deuterosies,  those  Traditions  of  the  Elders,  and  Additions 
to  the  Law.  1650  J.  Trapp  Clavis  Bible  iii.  83  The  lews 
have  added  their  Deuteroseis. 

Deutery,  obs.  var.  of  Dewtry  Datura. 
Deuto-,  before  a  vowel  deut-,  a  shortened  form 
of  Deutero-,  used 

1.  In  Chemistry  to  distinguish  the  second  in 
order  of  the  terms  of  any  series.  Thus  Deut- 
o  xide,  the  second  of  the  series  of  oxides  of 
a  metal,  etc.,  that  which  comes  next  to  the  prot¬ 
oxide ,  containing  the  next  smallest  quantity  of 
oxygen.  So  deut-iodide ,  deuto -bromide,  deuto-car- 
bonate,  deuto-chloride ,  deuto- sulphide,  etc.  The 
prefix  has  sometimes  been  improperly  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  constitiUion  of  a  compound,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  proto-  or  mono -  compound  of  the 
same  series ;  but  it  is  now  obsolescent,  being 
usually  replaced  by  such  prefixes  as  sesqui-,  di-, 
tri-,  etc.,  which  properly  indicate  the  constitution. 

1810  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  (1826)  I.  263  Deutoxide  or 
Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.  Ibid.  310  This  gas  . .  examined  by 
Dr.  Priestly,  and  called  by  him  nitrous  air ,  a  term  after¬ 
wards  changed  to  nitrous  gas ,  then  to  nitric  oxide ,  and 
more  lately  to  deutoxide  of  azote,  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen, 
which  last  appears  to  be  its  most  appropriate  title.  1822 
Imison  Sc.  Art  II.  20  The  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen 
forms  the  protoxide  of  the  metal,  the  second  quantity  of 
oxygen  makes  the  deutoxide.  1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orr's 
Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  489  Binoxide ,  sometimes  called  deutoxide 
of  copper  (Cu  O2).  1857  Bullock  Cazcaux*  Midwif.  137 

Precipitated  by  the  deuto-chloride  of  mercury.  1864  H. 
Spencer  Illust.  Univ.  Progr.  40  Later  in  the  Earth’s 
history,  are  the  deutoxides,  tritoxides,  etc.  1864  —  Biol. 
I.  6  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  gas  hitherto  uncondensed. 

2.  In  many  terms  of  Biology,  as  Deutence  - 
plialon  [Gr.  eyicerjiaXos-  brain],  the  second  of  the 
three  primary  cerebral  vesicles  of  the  embryo. 
Hence  Deutenceplialic  a.  ||  Deutoma’la  [  L. 
mala  jaw],  the  second  pair  of  jaws  of  the  Myriapoda; 
hence  Deutoma  lar  a.  Deuto'merite  [Gr.  pepos 
part],  the  second  or  posterior  cell  of  a  dicystid  gre- 
garine,  as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  anterior 
cell  or protomerile.  Deu  toplasm  [Gr.  irAaapa  any¬ 
thing  formed],  term  applied  by  Reichert  to  the  food- 
yolk  of  the  mero-blastic  egg,  e.g.  the  yellow  yolk 
of  a  bird’s  egg;  also,  the  special  form  of  protoplasm 
which  composes  the  granules  seen  in  the  centre  of 
tire  protamceba  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  ;  hence  Deuto- 
pla'smic,  -pla  stic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  deutoplasm  ;  Deu  toplasmrgenous  a., 
producing  deutoplasm ;  Deutopla'smog’en,  that 
which  forms  or  is  converted  into  deutoplasm. 
Deutoscle'rous  a.  [oichrjpos  hard],  in  deutosclerons 
tissue,  Laurent’s  term  for  osseous  tissue.  Deuto- 
sco  lex  [<TKui\r]£  worm],  a  secondary  scolex,  or 
daughter-cyst  of  a  scolex  or  cystic  worm ;  the  cysti- 


cercus  of  the  Tsvnise.  Deutote’rgite  [L.  tergum 
back],  the  second  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen 
of  insects.  Deutovum  [L.  ovum  egg]//,  -ova,  a 
secondary  egg-cell,  as  contrasted  with  the  protovum 
or  normal  and  usual  egg-cell ;  also  called  metovum, 
and  after-egg. 

1881  Mivart  Cat  358  The  fore-brain,  called  also  the 
deutencephalon.  1884  Sedgwick  tr.  Claus'  Zool.  I.  iii  The 
contents  of  every  egg  consist.. (1)  Of  a  viscous  albuminous 
protoplasm  ;  and  (2)  of  a  fatty  granular  matter,  the  deuto¬ 
plasm  or  food  yolk.  1886  Jrnl.  R.  Microsc.  Soc.  Apr.  224 
In  the  young  unfertilized  ova  a  small  ‘  protoplasmic ’  ami 
larger  ‘  deutoplasmic1  portion  are  readily  distinguished. 
188 1  Smithsonian  Report  425  The  development  alike  of  ex¬ 
cretory  and  deutoplasmigenous  functions,  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  of  the  genital  glands.  1872  E.  R.  Lankester 
Adv.  Science  (1890)  265  The  others  disappear  as  deutoplas- 
mogen  or  vitellogenous  cells.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv. 
Anint.  vii.  383  The  proper  vitelline  membrane  bursts  into 
two  halves.. and  the  deutovum  emerges.  1881  Athenaeum 
31  Dec.  904/2  The  occurrence  of  a  deutovum  stage  in  the 
egg  is  recorded. 

3.  In  some  other  words  ;  as  Deutosystematio 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  secondary  system ;  Deuteko- 
SYSTEMATIC. 

1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  72  The  deutosystematic  planes 
which  bisect  the  angles  between  the  [protosystematic]. 

Deutoxide  :  see  Deuto-  i. 

Deutro,  deutroa  :  see  Dewtry. 

II  Deutzia  (.dirrtsia,  doi’tsia).  Bot.  [mod.  Bot. 
L. ;  named  in  1781  after  J.  Deutz  of  Amsterdam.] 
A  genus  of  shrubs  (N.O.  Saxifragacex),  natives  of 
China  and  Japan,  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
white  flowers.  D.  gracilis  is  a  well-known  spring 
flowerer. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  444/2  Deutzia  ..  inhabiting  the 
north  of  India,  China,  and  Japan.  r88o  Miss  Bird  Japan 
I.  5  Deutzias  with  their  graceful  flowers.  i88z  Garden 
11  Feb.  104/z  Where  Deutzias  are  forced  there  will  be  a  fine 
crop  of  young  shoots. 

Deux,  deux  ans:  see  Deuce  1,  Deusan. 

||  Deux-temps  (dojtan).  [F.  ;  in  full,  valse  a 
deux  temps  lit.  ‘  two-time  waltz  ’.]  A  kind  of  waltz, 
more  rapid  than  the  ordinary  or  trois-temps  waltz, 
the  step  consisting  of  two  movements,  a  glissade 
and  a  chasst. 

i860  All  Year RoundT^o.  74.  568  O  golden-haired,  but  yet 
hungry  heroine  of  a  thousand  deux-temps  !  i86z  Cai.verley 
Verses  Tr.  17  But  oh  !  in  the  deuxtemps  peerless,  Fleet  of 
foot,  and  soft  of  eye  1 

Deuyee,  deuys(e,  obs.  ff.  Device,  Devise. 
Deuzan,  var.  Deusan,  Obs.,  a  kind  of  apple. 
Dev,  variant  of  Div,  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  in 
Persian  mythology. 

II  Deva  (d^'va).  [Skr.  deva  a  god,  orig.  ‘  a  bright 
or  shining  one’  from  *div-  to  shine.]  A  god,  a  di¬ 
vinity;  one  of  the  good  spirits  of  Hindu  mythology. 

1819  T.  Hope  Auast.  (1820)  III.  x.  251  (Stanf.)  A  palace, 
a  mosque,  and  a  bath,  whose  architecture,  achieved  as  if  by 
magic,  seemed  worthy  of  the  Devas.  1834  Baboo  II.  viil. 
157  (ibid.)  By  the  Deva,  who  is  enshrined  in  this  temple  ! 
1878  Max  Muller  Orig.  Relig.  (1891)  280  When  the  poets 
of  the  Veda  address  the  mountains  to  protect  them,  when 
they  implore  the  rivers  to  yield  them  water,  they  may 
speak  of  rivers  and  mountains  as  devas ,  but  even  then,  though 
deva  would  be  more  than  bright,  it  would  as  yet  be  very  far 
from  anything  we  mean  by  divine.  1879  E.  Arnold  Lt. 
Asia  1.  2  The  Devas  knew  the  signs,  and  said, 1  Buddha  will 
go  again  to  help  the  World’.  1888  Geldner  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXIV.  821  In  the  older  Rig-Veda .  .a  god  is  spoken 
of  as  deva ,  but  not  every  deva  is  an  asura. .  .  Asura  is 
ethically  the  higher  conception,  deva  the  lower :  deva  is  the 
vulgar  notion  of  God,  asura  is  theosophic. 

at t rib.  and  Comb.  1878  Haug  Religion  of  Parsis  (ed.  2) 
2S7  A  vital  struggle  between  the  professors  of  the  Deva  and 
those  of  the  Ahura  religion.  Ibid.,  The  Deva-worshippers 
combated  by  the  Zoroastrians. 

Devaluate  (d/varlg/t),  a.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  devalgatus,  f.  valgus  bow-legged.] 

1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Devalgatus,  having  bowed 
legs  ;  bandy-legged  ;  devalgate.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Devall  (d/Vp-l),z>.  Now  only  Sc.  Forms:  £-6 
deuale,  6  deuaill,  dewall,  7-9  devall,  9  deval, 
devaul,  devawl.  [a.  F.  ddvaler,  OF.  dcvalcr  lo 
descend  =  Vt.devalar,  davalar,  It.  divallare Rom. 
*devallare,  f.  L.  De-  I.  1  down  +  vallis  valley  :  cf. 
Avai.e  v.]  Hence  Devalling  vbl.  sb.  and ppl.  a. 

j- 1.  intr.  To  move  downwards,  sink,  fall,  de¬ 
scend,  set  (as  the  sun).  Obs. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  25  b.  The  sonne  began  lo  deuale  in  to 
the  Weste.  1481  —  Myrr.  11.  ix.  88  He.  .deualeth  down  into 
the  water.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  t.  vi,  Thy  transitorie 
plesance  quhat  auaillis?  Now  thair,  now  heir,  now  hie,  and 
now  deuatllis.  1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie  Slae  83,  I  saw 
an  river  tin.  .Dewalling  and  falling  Into  that  pit  profound. 
163Z  I JTIIGOW  Trav.  ix.  392  rnarg..  The  combustious  deval¬ 
ling  of  zEtntes  fire.  Ibid.  x.  506  Devalling  floods, 
f  b.  To  lower  the  body,  stoop.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  AEncis  x.  vii.  58  As  onwar  he  stowpyt,  and 
devalyt. 

+  e.  To  slope  downwards  :  as  a  line  or  surface. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  210  This  Petrean  Countrey ..  de¬ 
valling  even  downe  to  the  limits  of  Jacob’s  bridge.  Ibid. 
vm.  365  The  . .  devalling  faces  of  two  hills.  1645  Siege  of 
Newcastle  (1820)  14  A  number  of  narrow  devalling  lanes. 

-|'  2.  trans.  To  lower.  Obs. 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  11.  liii,  And  euerie  wicht  . . 
Thankand  greit  God,  their  heidis  law  deuaill. 
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3.  intr.  To  cease,  stop,  leave  off.  mod.  Sc. 

a  1774  Fergusson  Poe?ns  (1789)  II.  99  (Jam.)  Devall  then, 
Sirs,  and  never  send  For  daintiths  to  regale  a  friend.  1822 
Galt  Sir  A.  Wylie  II.  x.  92  She  ne’er  devauls  jeering  me. 
1827  Scott  Let.  26  Apr.  in  Lockhart ,  I  have  not  till  to-day 
devauled  from  my  task.  1891  H.  Halliburton  Ochil Idylls 
20  Sair  dings  the  rain  upon  the  road,  It  dings, — an  nae 
devallin'  o’t. 

Hence  Devall  sb.  Sc.,  1  a  stop,  cessation,  inter¬ 
mission  *  (Jamieson). 

1802  Sibbald  Gloss.,  Without  devaldy  without  ceasing. 

II  Devanagari  (dikvaina'garf),a.and.sA  [Skr., 
Hindi,  Marathi  devanagari  (in  Bengali  dev  an  agar), 
a  compound  app.  of  Skr.  deva  god  +  Ndgari  an 
earlier  or  a  more  generic  appellation  of  the  same 
alphabet ;  lit. (  Nagarl  (?  town-script)  of  the  gods’. 

Ndgari  is  app.  the  fern.  adj.  meaning  ‘  of  the  city  or  town, 
urban,  urbane,  refined’  (sc.  lipi  writing,  script),  f.  Skr. 
nagara  city.  Its  application  to  a  particular  written  char¬ 
acter  can  be  traced  back  to  the  nth  c.,  when  AlbirunI 
mentions  an  alphabet  called  Nagara ,  and  of  a  derivative 
from  it  called  Ardha-ndgari ,  i.  e.  ‘  half- Nagarl’.  The 
actual  origin  and  history  of  the  compound  Deva-nagarl 
has  not  been  ascertained,  any  more  than  that  of  Nandi - 
nagarl ,  applied  to  the  South- Indian  form  of  the  Nagarl. 
It  has  been  noted  that  the  terms  deva-lipi  ‘writing  of  the 
gods  ’,  and  7idga-lipi  ‘writing  of  the  serpents’,  occur  side 
by  side  in  a  list  of  64  kinds  of  writing  enumerated  in  the 
Buddhistic  Lalitavistara  of  the  7th  c. ;  but  whether  these 
terms  have  any  connexion  with  deva-nagari  is  unknown. 
The  18th  c.  European  scholars  who  adopted  the  word,  have 
variant  forms  from  Bengali  or  other  Indian  vernaculars.] 

The  distinctive  name  of  the  formal  alphabet  in 
which,  throughout  northern,  western  and  central 
India,  Cashmere,  and  Nepal,  the  Sanskrit  has,  for 
some  centuries,  been  written,  as  are  also  the  verna¬ 
cular  languages  of  those  regions.  Also  called 
simply  Nagari ,  though  the  latter  is  often  used  in 
a  wider  sense,  to  embrace  various  local  forms  taken 
by  the  same  original  alphabet.  Used  both  as  adj. 
and  absolutely  as  sb. 

1781  Sir  C.  Wilkins  in  Asiatic  Ives.  (1799)  !•  294  It  differs 
but  little  from  the  Dewnagur.  1784  W.  Chambers  Ibid. 
I.  152  It  resembles  neither  the  Deny  a-71d.gr e  nor  any  of  the 
various  characters  connected  with . .  it.  1785  Sir  C.  W ilkins 
Ibid.  I.  279  In  the  modern  Dewnagar  character.  1786  Sir 
W.  Jones  Ibid.  I.  423  The  polished  and  elegant  Devanagari. 
1789  Ibid.  I.  13  We  may  apply  our  present  alphabet  so  .. 
as  to  equal  the  Devanagari  itself  in  precision  and  clearness. 
1801  Colebrooke  Ibid.  (1803)  VII.  224  foot-note ,  Pracrit 
and  Hindi  books  are  commonly  written  in  the  Devanagari. 
1820  W.  Yates  Gra??i.  Skr.  Lang,  vii,  The  character  in  which 
Sunscrit  works  are  usually  printed  is  called  Daivu-naguree. 
1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  55  The  trans¬ 
lation  to  be  written  . .  both  in  Persian  and  Deva  Nagree. 
1876  Times  15  May  (Stanf.),  His  alphabet  was  founded  on 
the  Devanagari,  which  he  accommodated  to  the  needs  of  the 
Tibetan  tongue.  1879  Burnell  S.  Indian  Palazog.  (ed.  2)  52 
The  South-Indian  form  of  the  Nagarl  character  . .  the  Nan- 
dinagarl  is  directly  derived  from  the  N.  Indian  Devanagari 
of  about  the  eleventh  century.  1886  Eggeling  in  Encyc . 
Brit.  XXI.  272/2  The  character  . .  is  the  so-called  Devand - 
gari,  or  nagarl  (‘  town-script  ’)  of  the  gods. 

De vance  (divcrns),  v.  [a.  F.  devancer  to  arrive 
before,  precede,  outstrip,  f.  devant  before,  on  the 
model  of  avancer  (Advance).  Became  obs.  early 
in  17th  c.,  but  has  been  again  used  by  some  in  the 
19th  c.]  trans.  To  anticipate-  forestall ;  to  get 
ahead  of ;  to  outstrip. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  viii.  72  Olyuer  whyche  sawe  the 
stroke  comyng  deuaunced  hym  in  such  wyse^hat  he  gaf 
two  euyl  strokes  to  Fyerabras.  1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man 
v.  (1603)  489  In  his  owne  conceit  he  lacketh  so  much  as  he 
seeth  himselfe  devaunced  by  another  that  hath  more.  1615 
Trade's*  Pier,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III. 293  Our  neighbours 
[the  Dutch],  .have  devanced  us  so  far  in  shipping.  1863  R.  F. 
Burton  Abcokuta  II.  72  So  far  from  ‘caving  in’,  he  de¬ 
vanced  me  on  one  occasion.  1864  —  Dahome  Pref.  9  Com¬ 
modore  Wilmot,  R.N..  .accompanied  by  Capt.  Luce.. de¬ 
vanced  me.  1880  Ginevra  86  My  wish  devanced  the  hour. 

If  Catachrestic  uses. 

1646  J.  Hall  Horse  Vac.  123  Tis  hard  to  keepe  these  two 
equally  ballanc’t,  especially  those  that  devance.  1653  — 
Paradoxes  108  Some  Crazy  Phylosophers.  .have  endea¬ 
voured  to  devance  them  [women]  from  the  same  Species, 
with  men. 

t  Deva’ilt,  devairnt,  adv.  and  sb.  Obs.  [a. 
F.  devant  prep,  and  adv.,  before,  in  front,  =  Pr. 
davan ,  devant ,  Cat.  devant ,  davant ,  It.  davanti ,  f. 
L.  de  prep.,  from,  of  +  late  L.  abantc  before :  see 
Avaunt  adv.] 

A.  adv.  Before,  in  front. 

1609  Holland  Amm.  Marccll.  xxv.  vi.  270  His  beard., 
was  shagged  and  rough,  with  a  sharpe  peake  devant. 

B.  sb.  Front ;  e.  g.  of  the  body  or  dress. 

1411  E.  E.  Wills (1882)  19  A  boorde  clo^e  with  ij.  towelles 
of  deuaunt  of  00  sute.  1599  B-  Jonson  Cynthia'' s  Rev.  v.  ii, 
Come,  sir,  perfume  my  devant. 

Devant,  v.  Obs. :  see  Devaunt. 

1  Deva*porate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  De-  II.  i  +  L.  vapdr- 
em  vapour,  after  Evaporate.]  a.  trans.  To  bring 
out  of  the  state  of  vapour ;  to  condense,  b.  intr . 
To  become  condensed,  or  deprived  of  vapour. 
Hence  +  Devaporation. 

1787  E.  Darwin  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  49  The  priva¬ 
tion  of  heat  may  be  esteemed  the  principal  cause  of  devapora¬ 
tion.  Ibid.  50  The  deduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  heat 
from  a  cloud  or  province  of  vapour  . .  will  devaporate  the 
whole.  Ibid.  52  The  air.  .by  its  expansion  produces  cold  and 
devaporates.  1789  Ami.  Reg.  127  The  vapour,  .is  brought 


to  the  summit  of  mountains  by  the  atmosphere,  and  being 
there  devaporated  slides  down  between  the  strata. 

Deva'st,  V.  Now  rare.  [a.  F.  ddvaster  (1499 
in  Hatzf.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  devastdre  to  lay  waste, 
f.  De-  I.  1,3  +  vastdre  to  lay  waste,  vastus  waste. 
Frequent  in  17th  c. ;  not  recognized  by  Johnson, 
and  said  by  Todd  to  be  c  not  now  in  use 9 ;  but 
occurring  in  end  of  19th  c.]  trans.  To  lay  waste, 
Devastate. 

1537  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  I.  553  The  yere  soo  ferre 
spent,  and  the  countrey  soo  devasted.  1613  Heywood  Silver 
Age  in.  i,  An  uncouth,  savage  boar  Devasts  the  fertile 
plains  of  Thessaly,  a  1751  Bolingbroke  Study  of  Hist,  vi, 
The  thirty  years  war  that  devasted  Germany.  1887  Voice 
(N.  Y.)  13  Jan.  5  A  statute,  .which,  in  prohibiting  an  in¬ 
jurious  business,  devasts  property  previously  existing.  1890 
W.  F.  Rae  Maygrove  III.  vii.  254  The  mountain  slopes 
have  been  devasted  by  lava. 

absol.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  6  To  devast  according 
to  the  predictions  of  vain  humane  art. 

+  b.  To  waste  (time,  etc.).  Obs.  rare. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  11.  44  After  my  returne  from  Padua  to 
Venice  and  24  days  attendance  devasted  there  for  passage. 
Hence  Deva'sted,  Deva*sting///.  adjs. 

1632  Lithgow  T7‘av.  v.  214  Time,  .running  all  things  to 
devasted  desolation.  1659  T.  Pecke  Parnassi  Pucrp.  39 
Love  prudent  Laws;  devasting  Arms  neglect.  1789  [see 
Devaster]. 

Devastate  (de’vashJt),  v.  [f.  L.  devastdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  devastdre  (see  Devast).  Used  by  Sir  T. 
Herbert  and  in  Bailey  1727,  but  not  recognized  by 
Johnson  1755,  and  app.  not  in  common  use  till  the 
19th  c.]  traits.  To  lay  waste,  ravage,  waste,  render 
desolate. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  77  Jangheer.  .subjects 
Berar,  and  devastates  the  Decan  Empire  unto  Kerky. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  To  Devastate ,  to  lay  waste,  to  spoil. 
[Omitted  in  ed.  2,  1731,  and  not  in  Folio  1730.]  1818 

Todd  s.v.  Devast ,  Not  now  in  use.  But  devastate  supplies 
its  place.  1842  Macaulay  B'redk.  Gt.  Ess.  (1854)  683/2 
A  succession  of  cruel  wars  had  devastated  Europe.  1847 
Emerson  Poeiiis,  Blight  Wks.(Bohn)  I.483  We  invade  them 
impiously  for  gain  ;  We  devastate  them  unreligiously.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  v.  §  4.  241  [Black  Death)  devastating 
Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic. 
fig.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  B'aith  v.  i.  §  2.  298  Kant  com¬ 
pletely  devastates  the  cobwebs  and  sophistries.  1864  Longf. 
in  Life  (1891)  III.  31  Went  to  town,  which  devastated  the 
day. 

Hence  Devastated,  Devastating///,  adjs. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  81  Those  devastating  and 
mercilesse  Infidels.  1813  Shelley  Quceii  Mab  iv.  112  The 
bloodiest  scourge  Of  devastated  earth.  1815  —  A  lastor  613 
Thou,  colossal  Skeleton,  that  . .  In  thy  devastating  omnipo¬ 
tence  Art  king  of  this  frail  world,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist. 
E?ig.  V.  105  An  exhausting  and  devastating  struggle  of  nine 
years. 

Devastation  (devast^Jon).  [prob.  a.  F.  de¬ 
vastation,  n.  of  action  f.  ddvaster ,  and  L.  devastdre , 
used  in  1502,  but  not  in  Cotgr.  1611  ;  Florio,  1599 
and  1 61 1 ,  has  It.  devastation, c  a  wasting,  spoiling, 
desolation,  or  destruction  \]  The  action  of  de¬ 
vastating,  or  condition  of  being  devastated  ;  laying 
waste  ;  wide-spread  destruction  ;  ravages. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch' s  M or.  1190  The  ruine  and  devas¬ 
tation  \sic]  of  so  many  . .  great  cities.  1677  Hale  Prwi. 
Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  213  The  great  Devastations  made  by  the 
Plague  . .  in  Forein  Parts.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  395 
E’en  now  the  devastation  is  begun  And  half  the  business  of 
destruction  done.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xv, 
Over  the  beautiful  plains  of  this  country  the  devastations  of 
war  were  frequently  visible.  1809-10  Coleridge  F'rie?id 
(1865)  72  Devastation  is  incomparably  an  easier  work  than 
production.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  188  The  terrible  devas¬ 
tation  wrought  by  the  great  tidal  wave  which  followed  the 
earthquake  at  Lima. 

b.  Law.  (See  quot.  1848.) 

1670  Blount  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Devastavcrunt,  The  orderly 
payment  of  Debts  and  Legacies  by  Executors,  so  as  to 
escape  a  Devastation,  or  charging  their  own  Goods.  1848 
Wharton  Law  Lex.,  Devastavit ,  a  devastation  or  waste  of 
the  property  of  a  deceased  person  by  an  executor  or  adminis¬ 
trator  being  extravagant  or  misapplying  the  assets. 

Devastative  (devast^hiv),  a.  [f.  L.  devastdt- 
ppl.  stem  (see  above)  +  -ive.]  Having  the  quality 
of  devastating ;  wasting,  ravaging. 

1802  Triads  of  Bardism  in  Southey  Madoc  1.  §  2  (note) 
To  collect  power  towards  subduing  the  adverse,  and  the 
devastative.  1839  Carlyle  Chartism  v.  (1858)  24  Devas¬ 
tative,  like  the  whirlwind.  1884  J.  G.  Pyle  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Sept.  619/2  The  devastative  power  of  floods. 

Devastator  (de'vaste'tai).  [a.  late  L.  de¬ 
vastator  (Cassiodorus),  agent-n.  from  devastdre  to 
devastate.]  He  who  or  that  which  devastates ; 
a  waster,  ravager. 

1818  E.  Blaquiere  tr.  FanantP  s  Algiers  vi.  136  All  is  to 
no  purpose  with  these  devastators.  1829  Landor  I  mag. 
Const.  (1846)  II.  6/1  This  devastator  of  vines  and  olives.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  437  He  marched  against  the 
devastators  of  the  Palatinate. 

II  Devastavit  (dfvabslfd'vit).  Law.  [L.  devas¬ 
tavit  he  has  wasted,  3rd  sing.  perf.  of  devastdre  :  see 
Devastate.]  A  writ  that  lies  against  an  executor 
or  administrator  for  waste  or  misapplication  of  the 
testator’s  estate. 

[1579  Rastei.l  Exp.  termes  lames,  Denastaueruut  bona 
testa/oris,  is  when  Executours  wyl  deliuer  the  legacyes  that 
their  Testatour  hath  geeuen,  or  make  restytutyon  forwronges 
done  by  him,  or  pay  hys  det  due  vpon  contracts  or  other 
detes  vpon  specialties,  whose  dayes  of  paymentes  are  not  yet 


come,  etc.]  1651  in  Picton  I.' pool  Mimic.  Pee.  (1883)  1. 176 
The  Sheriffe  shall  be  solizited  for  a  Devastavit.  1729  Giles 
Jacob  Lam  Diet,  s.v.,  His  Executor  or  Administrator  is 
made  liable  to  a  devastavit,  by  Stat.  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  24. 
1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Frius  (ed.  4)  II.  743  A  writ  of 
pi.  fa.  having  been  sued  out  on  the  judgment,  to  which  the 
sheriff  had  returned  a  devastavit. 

b.  The  offence  of  such  waste  or  misapplication. 

1729  Giles  Jacob  Law  Diet.  s.  v.,  Where  an  executor,  &c. 
payeth  legacies  before  debts,  and  hath  not  sufficient  to  pay 
both,  ’tis  a  devastavit.  Also  where  an  Executor  sells  the 
Testator’s  Goods  at  an  Undervalue,  it  is  a  Devastavit.  1893 
Rosier  in  Law  rimes  X  C V.  54/2  The  rule  that  an  executor 
who  pays  a  statute-barred  debt  is  not  thereby  committing 
a  devastavit. 

Deva  ster.  rare.  [f.  Devast  ^.p-er1.]- De¬ 
vastator. 

1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Jonrn.  France  I.  127  In  eight  hours  no 
trace  was  left  either  of  the  devasters  or  devasted. 

[Devastion,  Devastitation,  Devastor, 
errors  for  Devastation,  Devastator,  in  some 
editions  and  Diets.] 

t  Devavrnt,  v.  Obs.  [app.  a.  OF.  desvanter 
to  vaunt  excessively,  make  one’s  boast,  f.  des-,  L.  dis- 
+  vanter  to  vaunt,  boast.]  To  vaunt,  boast. 

c  1540  Surr.  Northampton  Priory  in  Prance  Addit.  Narr. 
Pop.  Plot  36  To  the  most  notable  slaunder  of  Christs  Holy 
Evangely,  which,  .wee  did  ostentate  and  openly  devant  to 
keepe  most  exactly.  [1655  quoted  by  Fuller  C/i.  Hist. 
vi.  320  with  spelling  devaunt,  mod.  ed.  advannte .] 

Deve,  obs.  f.  Deave  v.  to  deafen  and  of  Dive  v. 

t  Deve'ction.  Obs.  rare~u.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  devehere  to  carry  down.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Devection ,  a  carrying  away  or 
down. 

Deveer,  obs.  form  of  Devoir,  duty. 

Deve’hent,  a.  [ad.  L.  devehent-em ,  pr.  pple. 
of  devehere  to  carry  down.]  (See  quot.) 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Devehent,  carrying  away,  efferent. 

Devel  (de’v’l),  sb.  Sc.  Also  devvel,  devle. 
[Derivation  unknown.]  A  severe  or  stunning  blow. 
Hence  De’vel  v.,  to  strike  *or  knock  down  with 
a  stunning  blow ;  De  veller,  a  boxer;  also ‘a dex¬ 
trous  young  fellow’  (Jamieson). 

1786  Burns  Tam  Samson's  Elegy  iii,  Death’s  gien  the 
Lodge  an  unco  devel,  Tam  Samson’s  dead.  1807  Tanna- 
hill  Poems  116  (Jam.)  Guile  soud  be  devel’d  i’  the  dirt. 
1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxv,  Ae  gude  downright  devvel  will 
split  it. 

+  De’velillg',  adv.  Ohs.  Also  3  duvelunge. 
[f.  dime,  deve,  Dive  v.  +  -ling.]  Headlong,  as 
with  a  dive. 

a  1225  Juliana  77  Ha  beide  hire  &  beah  duuelunge  adun. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  20  Ant  te  meiden  duuelunge  feol  dun  to 
)>e  eorSe.  c  1320  Sir  Beucs  648  Into  his  chaumber  he  gan 
gon,  and  leide  him  deueling  on  [>e  grounde.  c  1330  Arth. 
4  Merl.  7762  (Matz.)  Mani  threwe  doun  deueling  riht. 

Develop  (dzVe'lop),  V.  Also  7  devellop,  7- 
develope.  [a.  F .  diveloppe-r,  OF.  (12-13II1  c.) 
desvoleper,  -volospcr,  -voloper,  14th  c.  desveloppcr 
(whence  an  earlier  Eng.  form  Disvelop),=  Pr.  des- 
volopar,  -volupar,  It.  sviluppare  ‘  to  unwrap,  to 
disentangle,  to  rid  free’  (Florio),  f.  des-,  L.  dis-  + 
the  Rom.  verb  which  appears  in  mod.lt.  as 
viluppare  ‘  to  enwrap,  to  bundle,  to  folde,  to  roll 
up,  to  entangle,  to  trusse  up,  to  heape  up  ’,  viluppo 
‘  an  enwrapping,  a  bundle,  a  fardle,  a  trusse,  an 
enfolding  ’  (Florio). 

The  oldest  form  of  the  radical  appears  to  have  been 
volupare,  volopare ;  its  derivation  is  uncertain  :  see  also 
Envelop.] 

f  1,  trans.  To  unfold,  unroll  (anything  folded  or 
rolled  up);  to  unfurl  (a  banner);  to  open  out  of 
its  enfolding  cover.  Obs.  (in  general  use.) 

1592-1611  [see  Disvelop].  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  De¬ 
veloped  (Fr.  desvelope),  unwrapped,  unfolded,  undone,  dis- 
plaied,  opened.  Ed.  1670  [adds]  It  is  the  proper  term  for 
spreading  or  displaying  an  Ensign  in  war.  1692  Coles, 
Developed,  unfolded.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio).  Developed , 
unwrapped,  unfolded,  opened.  1775  Ash,  Developed,  dis¬ 
entangled,  disengaged,  cleared  from  its  covering.  1794 
Miss  Gunning  Packet  I.  32,  I  must  suppose  he  returned  to 
the  contents  of  the  packet  in  the  same  hurry  of  spirits  with 
which  he  first  developed  them.  1814  Mrs.  Jane  West 
Alicia  de  Lacy  III.  94  The  red  rose  banner  was  developed 
in  front  of  the  Lancasterian  army.  1868  Cussans  Her.  xx. 
265  So  depicted  011  the  Standard  as  to  appear  correct  when 
it  was  developed  by  the  wind. 

b.  Geom.  To  flatten  out  (a  curved  surface,  e.g. 
that  of  a  cylinder  or  cone)  as  it  were  by  unrolling 
it ;  also,  in  wider  sense,  to  change  the  form  of  (a 
surface)  by  bending.  See  Developable  b. 

1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  139  The  process 
of  changing  the  form  of  a  surface  by  bending  is  called 
*  developing  ’.  But  the  term  ‘  Developable  Surface  '  is 
commonly  restricted  to  such  inextensible  surfaces  as  can  he 
developed  into  a  plane,  or,  in  common  language,  ‘smoothed 
flat 

J  2.  To  lay  open  by  removal  of  that  which  enfolds 
(in  a  fig.  sense),  to  unveil ;  to  unfold  (a  tale,  the 
meaning  of  a  thing) ;  to  disclose,  reveal.  Obs.  (exc. 
as  passing  into  3.) 

1742  Pope  Dime.  iv.  269  Then  take  him  to  devellop,  if  3rou 
can,  And  hew  the  Block  off,  and  get  out  the  Man.  1756 
Monitor  No.  35  Flattering  his  sagacity  in  developing  the 
concealed  meaning.  1789  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II. 
554  To  appeal  tp  the  nation,  and  to  develop  to  it  the  ruin  of 
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their  finances.  1812  J.  J.  Hf.nry  Camp .  agst.  Quebec  156 
The  steam  would  search  for  a  vent  through  the  crevices  of 
the  door,  .and  develop  our  measures.  1837  Dickens  Pickw . 
xvii,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  determined  that,  come  what  might, 
he  would  develope  the  state  of  his  feelings. 

f  b.  To  unveil  or  lay  bare  to  oneself,  to  discover, 
detect,  find  out.  Obs. 

1770  C.  Jenner  Placid  Man  I.  53  This  circumstance  was 
of  singular  use  to  me  in  helping  me  to  develope  her  real 
character.  1785  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile  Indiscre¬ 
tions  (1786)  1.  172  No  great  penetration  was  required  to 
develope  the  writer  of  this  friendly  billet.  1787  Ann  IIilditch 
Rosa  de  Montmorien  1. 74  His  principles  were  unimpeached, 
because  none  could  ever  develope  their  real  tendency.  1796 
J.  Moser  Hermit  of  Caucasus  I.  27  ‘Here,’  said  Ismael, 

‘  is  a  recess  which  I  hope  is  impossible  to  be  develop’d.’ 
1802  tr.  A.  La  Fontaines  Reprobate  I.  153  To  live  amidst 
men  whose  real  characters  you  will  find  it  difficult,  some¬ 
times  impossible,  to  develop.  1822  Mrs.  E.  Nathan  Lang - 
reath  I.  202  He  did  not  possess  the  tact  of  developing  in  an 
instant  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart. 

f  c.  To  unroll  or  open  up  that  which  enfolds, 
covers,  or  conceals.  Obs . 

1779  Sylph  I.  192  Nor  will  the  signature  contribute  to 
develop  the  cloud  behind  which  I  clnise  to  conceal  myself. 
Ibid.  II.  41  If  he  should  have  ..  developed  the  thin  veil 
I  spread  over  the  feelings  I  have  laboured  ..to  overcome. 
1785  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile  Indiscretions  111. 
41  N  or  is  it  necessary  they  should  have  the  trouble  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  obscurity  of  my  character. 

3.  To  unfold  more  fully,  bring  out  all  that  is 
potentially  contained  in. 

1750  Warburton  Julian  Wks.  1811  VIII.  xxviii,  To 
instruct  us  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  assist 
us  in  developing  its  faculties.  1790  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc. 
xv,  To  develope  the  latent  excellencies,  .of  our  art.  1827 
Hare  Guesses  (1859)  2^5  One  may  develope  an  idea  . .  But 
one  cannot  add  to  it,  least  of  all  in  another  age.  1864 
Bowen  Logic  ix.  268  To  ascertain,  develop,  and  illustrate 
his  meaning.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  $  Dogma  v.  (1876)  129 
Learned  religion  elucidates  and  developes  the  relation  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father.  1885  Munch.  Exam.  10  July  5/3  The 
trade  might  be  developed  to  almost  any  extent.  1890  Sir 
R.  Romer  in  Law  Times!  Rep.  LXIII.  685/2  For  working 
and  developing  the  property  to  the  best  advantage. 

b.  Mil.  To  open  gradually  (an  attack). 

1883  Stevenson  Treas.  I  si.  iv.  xxi,  The  attack  would  be 
developed  from  the  north. 

c.  Mus .  See  Development  10. 

1880  Stainer  Composition  ix.  §  161  A  melody  is  rarely  de¬ 
veloped  without  frequent  changes  of  key,  or  of  harmony. 
Ibid.  §  162  A  fragment  of  melody  is  said  to  be  developed 
when  its  outline  is  altered  and  expanded  so  as  to  create  new 
interest.  Ibid.,  Exercises.  Develope  by  various  methods 
the  following  subjects,  as  if  portions  of  a  Pianoforte  Sonata. 

4.  Math.  To  change  a  mathematical  function  or 
expression  into  another  of  equivalent  value  or 
meaning  and  of  more  expanded  form  ;  esp.  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  the  form  of  a  series. 

1871  E.  Olney  Infinit.  Calc.  67  It  is  proposed  to  discover 
the  law  of  development,  when  the  function  can  be  developed 
in  the  form  y  =  f(x)  =  A  + B  x + C  x“*  -\r  D  x'Ajt  E  x*  -\r  z tc. 

5.  To  bring  forth  from  a  latent  or  elementary 
condition  (a  physical  agent  or  condition  of  matter) ; 
to  make  manifest  what  already  existed  under  some 
other  form  or  condition. 

1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Client.  (1814)  66  Acids  are 
generally  developed.  1831  Brewster  Optics  vii.  73  Such 
a  white  light  I  have  succeeded  in  developing.  1834  Mrs. 
Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxx.  (1849)  350  The  same  me¬ 
chanical  means  which  develope  magnetism  will  also  destroy 
it.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  279  This  mode  of  developing 
electricity  was  discovered,  .by  Prof.  Seebeck.  1842  Grove 
Corr.  Phys.  Forces  59  Heat  is  developed  in  some  proportion 
to  the  disappearance  of  light,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xx. 
144  We  thus  develop  both  attraction  and  repulsion. 

b.  Photogr.  To  bring  out  and  render  visible  (the 
latent  image  produced  by  actinic  action  upon  the 
sensitive  surface)  ;  to  apply  to  (the  plate  or  film)  the 
chemical  treatment  by  which  this  is  effected.  Also 
absol. 

1845  Athentsum  22  Feb.  203/1  It  is  evident  then,  that  all 
bodies  are  capable  of  photographic  disturbance,  and  might 
be  used  for  the  production  of  pictures— did  we  know  of  easy 
methods  by  which  the  pictures  might  be  developed.  Ibid. 
14  June  593/1  The  paper  used  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  is  the 
iodide  of  silver,  and  the  picture  is  developed  by  the  action 
of  gallic  acid.  1859  Jepiison  &  Reeve  Brittany  48  He 
went  to  and  fro  to  develope  the  plates  and  prepare  new 
ones.  1861  Photogr.  News  Aim.  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  160/2  The 
plate  can  be  developed  for  hours  or  days.  1863-72  Watts 
Diet.  Client.  II.  693  In  order  to  develop  the  latent  image, 
the  [Daguerreotype]  plate  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  vapour  of  mercury.  1873  Tristram  Moab  xi.  203  All 
our  photographs,  .have  failed,  from  an  accident  before  they 
were  developed.  1876  G.  F.  Chambers  Astron.  719, 1  prefer 
to  develope  with  an  iron  solution.  1893  Abney  Photogr.  i. 
(ed.  8)  3. 

C.  intr.  for  7-cJI. 

1861  Photogr.  News  Alnt.  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  160/1  A  plate 
well  washed,  .developes  cleaner  than  one  washed  insuffi¬ 
ciently. 

G.  Ivans.  To  cause  to  grow  (what  exists  in  the 
germ),  a.  Said  of  an  organ  or  organism. 

1857  Henfrey  Bot.  §40  In  the  Banyan  tree  adventitious 
roots  arc  frequently  developed  on  the  outstretched  woody 
branches.  1863  Huxley  Man's  Place  Nat.  65  In  the 
floor  of  which  a  notochord  is  developed.  1866  Argyll 
Reign  Law  ii.  (ed.  4^  106  They  grow,  or,  in  modern  phrase¬ 
ology  they  are  developed,  a  1871  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  i. 
(1876)  15  Ethical  sentiment  tends  to  develop  the  benevolent 
impulses.  1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  19  We  need  .. 
benevolence  Of  nature's  sunshine  to  develop  seed  So  well. 


b.  Said  of  a  series  of  organisms  showing  pro¬ 
gression  from  a  simpler  or  lower  to  a  higher  or 
more  complex  type  ;  to  evolve. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  281  He  [Lamarck]  supposed  that 
all  organized  beings,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms, 
were  progressively  developed  from  similar  living  microscopic 
particles.  This  may  be  called  the  theory  of  metamorphosis. 
1857  H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  v.  200  The  Lamarckian  affirms 
that  all  our  recent  species  of  plants  and  animals  were 
developed  out  of  previously  existing  plants  and  animals  of 
species  entirely  different.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  vi. 
273  Forces  have  been  at  work,  developing  in  each  great 
continent  animal  forms  peculiar  to  itself. 

7.  transf.  To  evolve  (as  a  product)  from  pre¬ 
existing  materials ;  to  cause  to  grow  or  come  into 
active  existence  or  operation. 

1820  Shelley  Witch  of  Atlas  xxxvi,  In  its  growth  It 
seemed  to  have  developed  no  defect  Of  either  sex.  1834 
Ht.  Martineau  Moi'al  1.  5  Fresh  powers  ..  which  ..  de¬ 
velop  further  resources.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Politics 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  242  Wild  liberty  developes  iron  conscience. 
Want  of  liberty,  .stupefies  conscience.  1847  —  Repr.  Men , 
Napoleon  ibid.  I.  369  The  times  ..and  his  early  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  develop  this  pattern  democrat.  1866 
Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  I.  xxiii.  601  In  the  hope  that  a  new 
set  of  customers  might  be  developed.  1868  Bain  Ment.  $ 
Mor.Sc.  Ethics  (1875)  630  The  situations  of  different  ages 
and  countries  develop  characteristic  qualities. 

b.  To  exhibit  or  display  in  a  well-formed  con¬ 
dition  or  in  active  operation. 

1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  180  His  organ  of 
veneration  was  strongly  developed.  1874  Helps  Soc.  Press. 
iv.  63  It  is  astonishing  what  ambulatory  powers  he  can 
develop.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  169  The  hardest  rocks  of 
Britain  are  developed  in  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  island.  1885  Mane h.  Exam.  6  Apr.  5/3  Indignant 
jurymen  have  recently  developed  a  quite  unusual  tendency 
to  write  letters  to  the  newspapers. 

8.  reft.  To  unfold  itself,  come  gradually  into 
existence  or  operation. 

1793  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  (1794)  III.  No.  67.  36  This 
prominent  part  of  their  character  began  to  develope  itself. 
1830  D'Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  ii.  16  The  faculties  of  Charles 
developed  themselves.  1841  Trench  Parables ,  Tares  96  We 
learn  that  evil . .  is  ever  to  develop  itself  more  fully.  1847 
L.  Hunt  Jar  Honey  x.  (1848)  132  New  beauties  successively 
developed  themselves,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vn. 
iii.  §  8.  130  The  quiet,  thoroughly  defined,  infinitely  divided 
and  modelled  pyramid  [of  cloud]  never  develops  itself. ^  1875 
Buckland  Log-bk.  276  A  serious  fault  had  developed  itself. 
1879  MtCARTiiY  Owti  Times  II.  xxii.  122  Our  constitutional 
system  grows  and  developes  itself  year  after  year, 

9.  intr.  (for  refl .)  To  unfold  itself,  grow  from  a 
germ  or  rudimentary  condition ;  to  grow  into  a  fuller, 
higher,  or  maturer  condition. 

a  1843  Southey  Inscriptions  xxxv,  How  differently  Did 
the  two  spirits.  .Develope  in  that  awful  element.  1845  J. 
H.  Newman  Ess.  Dcvclopni.  1.  i.  (1846)  37  An  idea,  .cannot 
develope  at  all  except  either  by  destroying,  or  modifying 
and  incorporating  with  itself,  existing  modes  of  thinking 
and  acting.  1859  Kingsley  Misc .,  Swift  §  Pope  (i860)  I. 
285  The  man.,  goes  on.  .developing  almost  unconsciously. 

1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  5.  387  London  developed  into 
the  general  mart  of  Europe.  1880  McCarthy  Own  Times 
IV.  liv.  179  It  seems  certainly  destined  to  develope  rather 
than  fade.  1884  L.  Malet  Mrs.  Lorimer  11  Such  women 
.  .do  not  develop  very  early  either  spiritually  or  mentally. 

b.  Of  diseases :  To  advance  from  the  latent  stage 
which  follows  the  introduction  of  the  germs,  to 
that  in  which  the  morbid  action  manifests  itself. 

1891  Law  Times  XCII.  131/2  The  time  swine  fever  takes 
to  develop. 

Hence  DeveToped  ppl.  a .,  Developing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Developed  [see  1  above].  1775  Ash, 
Developing,  disentangling,  disengaging,  uncovering.  1859 
Mill  Liberty  iii.  (1865)  37/2  To  show,  that  these  developed 
human  beings  are  of  some  use  to  the  undeveloped.  1861 
Photogr.  News  Aim.  in  Circ .  Sc.  I.  160/1  Take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the.  .developing  solution,  c  1865  J.  Wylde  in 
Circ.  Sc.  I.  148/2  The  result  of  developing  depends,  .on  the 
strength  of  the  silver  solution.  1879  A  thenceum  83/2  Develop¬ 
ing  animals  may  at  any  stage  in  embryonic  history  become 
more  or  less  profoundly  modified.  1880  A.  Wilson  in  Gentl. 
Mag.  CCXLVI.  45  It.. might  be  ranked  as  a  developing 
snail.  1882  Tyndall  in  Longnt.  Mag.  I.  32  The  photo¬ 
grapher.  .illuminates  his  developing  room  with  light  trans¬ 
mitted  through  red  or  yellow  glass. 

Developable  (dzvedopab’l),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
prec.  vb.  +  -able  :  in  mod.F.  dtveloppable. ] 

A.  adj.  Capable  of  being  developed  or  of  de¬ 
veloping. 

1835  R.  F.  Wilson  in  Newman! s  Lett.  (1891)  II.  139  Prin¬ 
ciples  ..  only  developable  under  one  form.  1865  Wilkins 
Pers.  Names  Bible  360  It  is  the  nature  of  symbolical  names 
used  sacramentally  to  possess  a  developable  significance. 

1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  xiv.  292  Instinctive  gesture, 
developable  into  a  complete  system  of  expression.  1879 
Jevons  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Nov.  537  It  now  becomes  a 
moving  and  developable  moral  sense. 

b.  Math,  (a)  Of  a  function  or  expression  :  Cap¬ 
able  of  being  expanded,  (b)  Of  a  curved  surface  : 
Capable  of  being  unfolded  or  flattened  out :  (see 
Develop  v.  1  b). 

1816  tr.  Lacroix ’  Diff.  $  Int.  Calc.  479  If f( A)  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  A  developable  in  a  series  of  powers  of  A.  .then  [etc.]. 

1840  Lardner  Geom.  247  Two  developable  surfaces  will 
intersect  in  a  right  line,  if  the  right  lines,  by  the  motion  of 
which  they  are  generated*  coincide  in  any  one  position. 
1865  Aldis  Solid  Geoni.  ix.  §  146  Ruled  surfaces  in  which 
consecutive  generating  lines  lie  in  one  plane  are  called 
developable  surfaces ,  while  all  other  ruled  surfaces  are 
called  skew  surfaces.  1866  Proctor  Handbk ,  Stars  16  note, 


In  reality  ..  even  such  narrow  strips  of  a  globe  are  not 
developable,  and  the  chord  and  arc  of  five  degrees  are  not 
equal,  as  they  are  assumed  to  be. 

B.  sb.  {Math.)  A  developable  surface  ;  a  ruled 
surface  in  which  consecutive  generators  intersect. 

1874  Salmon  Geom.  three  Dimens.  §  305  The  locus  of 
points  where  two  consecutive  generators  of  a  developable 
intersect  is  a  curve.. which  is  called  the  cuspidal  edge  of 
that  developable. 

Developer  (d/veJopai),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ek.] 
He  who  or  that  which  develops. 

1833  Whewell  in  Todhunter  Ace.  Whewelts  Hi  it .  (1876) 
II.  164  That  you  should  think  I  have  done  any  injustice 
to  the  mathematical  developers.  1846  G.  S.  Faber  Lett. 
Tractar.  Secess.  98  A  developer  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Host  from  the  unestablished  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

1850  Maurice  Mor.  4-  Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)  85  Developers 
of  a  certain  set  of  theories  about  gods,  men,  and  nature. 
1894  ( 'hicago  Advance  4  Jan.,  The  home  is  the  great  de¬ 
veloper  of  individuality  and  character. 

b.  J’hotogr.  A  chemical  agent  by  which  photo¬ 
graphs  are  developed. 

1869  Eng.  Mcch.  3  Dec.  281/3  By  judicious  management 
of  the  developer,  an  over-exposed  and  under-exposed  plate 
can  be  made  to  work  equally  well.  1879  Cassell's  Tcchn. 
Etiuc.  IV.  323/2  The  iron  developer  and  the  pyrogallic  acid 
solution  for  intensifying.  1890  Abney  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  20 
The  chemical  agents  which  are  utilized  in  order  to  allow 
the  development  of  the  latent  image  to  take_  place  . .  are 
technically  called  developers,  a  term  which,  critically  speak¬ 
ing,  is  a  misnomer,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  part  they 
play  is  a  secondary  one. 

Deve’lopist.  nonce-word.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
An  evolutionist. 

1854  H.  Strickland  Travel  Thoughts  12  You  are  a  Ves¬ 
tiges  of  Creation  developist,  and  think  that  a  Frenchman 
may,  by  cultivation,  be  developed  into  an  Englishman. 

Development  (d/vedopment).  Also  8-9  de¬ 
velope-.  [f.  Develop  v.  +  -ment,  after  F.  dtfve- 
loppement ,  in  15th  c.  desv-.]  The  process  or  fact 
of  developing;  the  concrete  result  of  this  pro¬ 
cess. 

1.  A  gradual  unfolding,  a  bringing  into  fuller 
view  ;  a  fuller  disclosure  or  working  out  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  anything,  as  a  plan,  a  scheme,  the  plot  of 
a  novel.  Also  quasi -concr.  that  in  which  the  fuller 
unfolding  is  embodied  or  realized. 

[1752  Chesterf.  Lett,  cclxxvi.  (1792)  III.  263  A  drveloppe- 
vient  that  must  prove  fatal  to  Regal  and  Papal  pretensions.] 
1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  I.  49  (T.)  These  observations  on 
Thomson  . .  might  still  be  augmented  by  an  examination 
and  developement  of  the  beauties  in  the  loves  of  the  birds,  in 
Spring ;  a  view  of  the  torrid  zone  in  Summer  ;  [etc.].  1759 

Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xiii.  (R.\  A  map  . .  with  many  other 
pieces  and  developements  of  this  work  will  be  added  to  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  volume.  1786  Francis  the  Philan¬ 
thropist  I.  155  Congratulations  . .  on  the  developement,  so 
much  to  his  honour,  of  this  intricate  and  confused  affair. 

1851  Gladstone  Glean.  IV.  v.  5  Essential  to  the  entire 
development  of  my  case. 

2.  Evolution  or  bringing  out  from  a  latent  or 
elementary  condition ;  the  production  of  a  natural 
force,  energy,  or  new  form  of  matter. 

1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  1. 176  How  slow  is  the  develope¬ 
ment  of  heat.  1863  E.  V.  Neale  Anal.  Tit.  <$•  Nat.  214 
The  development  discernible  in  nature,  is  only  the  bringing 
to  light  a  new  manifestation  of  forces  already  existing,  with 
the  same  characters,  under  some  other  manifestation.  1863 
Tyndall  Heat  i.  §  6.  (1870)  5  Experiments  which  illustrate 
the  development  of  heat  by  mechanical  means. 

3.  The  growth  and  unfolding  of  what  is  in  the 
germ  ;  the  condition  of  that  which  is  developed  : 
a.  of  organs  and  organisms. 

*796  J  efferson  in  Morse  Amer.Gcog.  I.  92  The  develope¬ 
ment  and  formation  of  great  germs.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy 
Agric.  Chcm.  (1814)  213  The  various  stages  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  decay  of  their  organs.  1835  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol. 
Let.  iii,  The  transformations  of  insects,  .strictly,  they  ought 
rather  to  be  termed  a  series  of  developments.  1846  Dana 
Zooph.  (1848)  686  The  latter  also  differ  in  their  modes  of 
developement.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol,  ljiq.  II.  i.  5 
Watching  the  development  of  buds  and  flowers.  1875  Ben¬ 
nett  &  Dyer  tr.  Sachs*  Bot.  327  As  the  development  pro¬ 
gresses  the  cells  . .  become  differentiated.  1877  Huxley 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  iii  The  development  of  the  sponges 
has  been  carefully  investigated.  1880  Haughton  Phys. 
Geog.  i.  16  Some  are  now  in  their  infancy ;  others  in  the  full 
vigour  of  their  development. 

b.  Of  races  of  plants  and  animals  :  The  same  as 
Evolution  ;  the  evolutionary  process  and  its  result. 
Development  theoiy  or  hypothesis  {Biol.)  :  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Evolution ;  applied  especially  to  that  form 
of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Lamarck  (died  1829). 

1844  R.  Chambers  Vestiges  of  Creation  191  (title).  Hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  Development  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdoms.  Ibid.  202  The  whole  train  of  animated  beings 
..are  theij  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  advatices  of  the 
principle  of  development ,  which  have  depended  upon  exter¬ 
nal  physical  circumstances  to  which  the  resulting  animals 
are  appropriate.  1849  H.  Miller  Footpr.  Creat.  xiii.  (1874) 
243  The  development  visions  of  the  Lamarckian.  1851  G.  F. 
Richardson  Introd.  Geol.  306  The  theory  of  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  receives  no  support  from  the  facts  unfolded  by 
the  history  of  fossil  reptiles.  1866  Argyll  Reign  Law  1. 
(ed.  4)  32  All  theories  of  Development  have  been  simply 
attempts  to  suggest  . .  the  physical  process  by  means  of 
which,  this  ideal  continuity  of  type  and  pattern  has  been 
preserved.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  1  Its  various  grades 
may  be  regarded  as  stages  of  development  or  evolution, 
each  the  outcome  of  previous  history.  1878  Stewart  &  Tait 
Unseen  Univ.  iv.  §  151. 156  Creation  belongs  to  eternity  and 
development  to  time. 
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c.  The  bringing  out  of  the  latent  capabilities  (of 
anything) ;  the  fuller  expansion  (of  any  principle 
or  activity). 

1865  R.  W.  Dale  Jew.  Temp.  xii.  (1877)  I3I  A  promise 
the  final  developement  and  fulness  of  which  we  are  still 
waiting  for.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  v.  §  2.  225  A  yet 
larger  development  of  their  powers  was  offered  to  the  Com¬ 
mons  by  Edward  himself.  Ibid.  ix.  697  A  mightier  and 
more  rapid  development  of  national  energy.  1878  Lecky 
Eng.  in  18 th  C.  II.  v.  50  The  real  development  of  Scotch 
industry  dates  from  the  Union  of  1707.  1879  Lubbock  Addr. 
Pol .  <$*  Educ.  iv.  85  Natural  science,  as  a  study  is  perhaps 
the  first  in  development  of  our  powers.  1879  Cassells  Tec  Jin. 
Educ.  IV.  34/2  This  extraordinary  development  of  the  iron 
manufacture. 

4.  Gradual  advancement  through  progressive 
stages,  growth  from  within. 

1836  J.  Gilbert  CJir.  A tonem.  iv.  (1852)  104  Only  where 
those  means  exist,  .is  there  a  development  of  holy  character. 
1845  J-  H.  Newman  Ess.  Developing  1.  i.  (1846)  37  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  idea,  being  the  germination,  growth,  and 
perfection  of  some  living  . .  truth.  1861  Garbett  Boyle 
Led.  46  This  scheme  . .  exhibits  a  progressive  development, 
in  which  there  is  not  a  missing  link.  1862  S.  Lucas  Secularia 
6  Nations  proceed  in  a  course  of  Development,  their  later 
manifestations  being  potentially  present  in  the  earliest  ele¬ 
ments.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  iv.  251  Gradual 
developement  without  any  sudden  change. 

5.  A  developed  or  well-grown  condition  ;  a  state 
in  which  anything  is  in  vigorous  life  or  action. 

*85,  G.  F,  Richardson  Introd.  Geol.  258  The  genus  Ser- 
pula  . .  attained  its  greatest  development  in  the  oolitic  seas. 
1851  Mansel  Proleg.  Log.  (i860)  18  His  disciple,  .has  carried 
the  doctrine  to  its  fullest  development.  1870  Rolleston 
A  Mini.  Life  Introd.  49  The  great  development  of  the 
sternum  whence  the  muscles  of  flight  take  origin.  1871 
Smiles  Charac.  xii.  (1876)  366  The  highest  development  of 
their  genius.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  76  The  Laches 
has  more  play  and  development  of  character. 

6.  The  developed  result  or  product ;  a  developed 
form  of  some  earlier  and  more  rudimentary  or¬ 
ganism,  structure,  or  system. 

1845  J.  H.  Newman  Ess.  Developm.  i.  iii.  (1846)  58  The 
butterfly  is  the  development  . .  of  the  grub.  1856  Froude 
Hist .  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  2  The  last  orders  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  were  the  development  of  the  first.  1871  R.  W.  Dale 
Commandm.  Introd.  4  The  Christian  Faith  may  be  spoken 
of  as,  in  some  sense,  the  development  of  Judaism.  1873 
M.  Arnold  Lit.  Dogma  Pref.  (1876)  22  Attacking  Romish 
developments  from  the  Bible,  which  . .  were  evidently  . . 
false  developments.  1877  E.  R.  Conder  Bas.  Faith  i.  5 
Natural  to  man  only  as  a  development,  not  as  an  original 
element  in  his  nature. 

II.  Technical  uses. 

7.  a.  Geom.  The  action  of  unrolling  a  cylindrical 
or  conical  surface,  the  unbending  of  any  curved 
surface  into  a  plane,  or  of  a  non-plane  curve  into 
a  plane  curve,  f  b.  Applied  to  the  unrolling 
of  a  papyrus  or  other  roll  which  has  become 
rigid  (jobs.). 

1800  J.  Hayter  Herculanean  $  Pompeian  MSS.  12  About 
thirty  years  ago,  His  Sicilian  Majesty  ordered  the  Develope¬ 
ment,  the  Transcription,  and  the  printing  of  the  Volumes 
[rolls],  .to  be  undertaken.  1817  (title),  Herculaneum  Rolls. 
— Correspondence  Relative  to  a  Proposition  made  by  Dr. 
Sickler,  of  Hildburghausen,  upon  the  Subject  of  their  De¬ 
velopment.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  xix,  333  Let  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  country  be  projected  on  this  cone  :  then  on  un¬ 
folding  the  paper,  it  may  be  spread  out  on  a  flat  surface  : 
hence  the  method  is  known  as  that  of  conical  development. 
Ibid.  336  The  polar  regions  are  not  brought  within  Mer¬ 
cator’s  projection,  for  the  poles  are  supposed,  by  the  cylin¬ 
drical  development  to  be  indefinitely  distant. 

c.  See  quots. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  Development ,  The  process  of 
drawing  the  figures  which  given  lines  on  a  curved  surface 
would  assume,  if  that  surface  were  a  flexible  sheet  and  were 
spread  out  flat  upon  a  plane  without  alteration  of  area  and 
without  distortion.  1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  195/1 
To  draw  the  various  forms  required  in  ‘  development ' — that 
is  the  covering  of  surfaces. 

8.  Math.  The  process  by  which  any  mathematical 
expression  is  changed  into  another  of  equivalent 
value  or  meaning,  and  of  more  expanded  form  ;  the 
expanded  form  itself. 

1816  tr.  Lacroix *  Diff.  <5*  Int.  Calc.  148  This  develope¬ 
ment  has  been  obtained  by  first  putting  x+/i  instead  of  x. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  445/1  The  mathematical  use  of  an 
expression  is  frequently  facilitated  by  employing  its  develop¬ 
ment.  —  Ibid.,  The  usual  form  of  development  is  into  infinite 
series. 

9.  The  action  of  developing  a  photograph ;  the 
process  whereby  the  latent  image  on  the  exposed 
film  is  rendered  visible  by  the  chemical  precipita¬ 
tion  of  new  material  on  the  surface. 

1845  Athenaeum  29  Mar.  312/3  If  an  impressed  Daguerreo¬ 
type  plate  . .  be  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  chlorine,  iodine, 
or  bromine  . .  the  nascent  picture  is  obliterated,  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  capable  of  developement  by  the  vapour  of  mercury. 
1861  Photogr.  News  Aim.  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  160/2  Add  more 
silver,  till  the  development  is  complete.  1881  Eng.  Mech. 
No.  874.  382/1  The  exposed  plates,  after  development  and 
before  fixing,  should  be  put  [etc.]. 

10.  Mus.  The  unfolding  of  the  qualities  or  capa¬ 
cities  of  a  musical  phrase  or  subject  by  modifica¬ 
tions  of  melody,  harmony,  tonality,  rhythm,  etc., 
esp.  in  a  composition  of  elaborate  form,  as  a  sonata  ; 
the  part  of  a  movement  in  which  this  takes  place. 
Also  attrib. 

1880  Parry  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  s.v.,  The  most  perfect 
types  of  development  are  to  be  found  in  Beethoven’s  works, 
VOL.  III. 


with  whom  not  seldom  the  greater  part  of  a  movement  is 
the  constant  unfolding  and  opening  out  of  all  the  latent 
possibilities  of  some  simple  rhythmic  figure.  1880  Stainer 
Composition  ix.  §  156  This  splendid  musical  form  [sonata- 
form]  differs  . .  chiefly  in  having  a  Development-portion. 
Ibid.  §  166  A  figure,  or  rhythmic  motive,  or  melodic  phrase 
from  any  part  preceding  the  double  bar  [of  a  movement  in 
sonata-form]  may  be  chosen  for  development.  1889  H.  A. 
Harding  Analysis  of  Form  5  The  Coda  begins  with  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  figure  taken  from  the  1st  subject.  Ibid., 
The  development  commences  in  C  major. 

11.  attrib.  See  also  3  b. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Feb.  5/2  No  development  work  has 
been  done  whatever,  not  a  shaft  has  been  sunk. 

Hence  Developmenta  rian,  Deve'lopmentist, 

nonce-wds .,  one  who  holds  a  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment  or  evolution  in  biology,  theology,  etc. ;  an 
evolutionist. 

1865  Morn.  Star  2  Sept.,  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
business  is  that  some  polygenists  are  also  developmentarians. 
1870  Sat.  Rev.  XXIX.  807  If  Mr.  Proctor  were  a  develop¬ 
ments,  and  boldly  laid  it  down  that  out  of  elementary 
substances  of  proved  identity  with  those  of  our  earth  . .  life 
. .  must  of  necessity  be  engendered  in  forms  much  the  same 
as  those  we  know.  1888  Indian  Churchman  26  May  144 
No  loophole  of  escape  is  here  left  for  the  ‘developmen¬ 
tarians  ’. 

Developmental  (d/Vedopme-ntal),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -al.]  Of,  pertaining,  or  incidental  to  develop¬ 
ment  ;  evolutionary. 

Developmental  disease ,  a  disease  which  is  associated  with 
a  stage  or  process  in  the  development  of  the  body. 

1849  Owen  Parthenogenesis  8  So  much  of  the  primary 
developmental  processes.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Species  xiv. 
(1873)  390  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  earlier  developmental 
stages  which  fail.  1864  Daily  Tel.  27  July,  Deaths  by  con¬ 
vulsions  rose  from  38  to  71  . .  by  developmental  diseases  of 
children  from  24  to  42.  1883  Birm.  Weekly  Post  11  Aug.  3/6 
One  of  the  diseases,  so  called,  of  the  developmental  class 
— viz.,  senile  decay.  1884  K?iowledge  No.  160.  421  They 
are  interesting  from  a  developmental  point  of  view.  1890 
Humphry  Old  Age  5  A  developmental  or  physiological  death 
terminates  the  developmental  or  physiological  decay. 

Hence  Developme  ntalist,  nonce-wd.,  an  evolu¬ 
tionist. 

1862  Temple  Bar  Mag.  V.  215  According  to  the  develop- 
mentalists  . .  the  various  races  of  men.  .gradually  developed 
themselves  in  the  progress  of  ages,  from,  lower  forms  of 
animal  life. 

Developmentally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.] 
In  relation  or  reference  to  development. 

1849-52  Owen  in  Todd  Cycl.Anat.  IV.  873/1  The  investiga¬ 
tion  . .  of  this  vast  subject  zootomically,  developmentally,  and 
microscopically.  1863  Huxley  Man's  Place  Nat.  iii.  148 
The  base  of  the  skull  may  be  demonstrated  developmentally 
to  be  its  relatively  fixed  part.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys. 
11.  xv.  (1879)  571  The  retina  may  be  developmentally  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  off-shoot  from  the  optic  ganglion. 

f  Devemerate,  v.  Obs.  ~  °.  [ad.  L.  devener- 
dri  to  reverence,  f.  De-  3  +  venerari  to  warship.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Denenerate,  to  worship. 

t  Devenu'state,  V.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [f.  late  L. 
devenustdre  (Gellius)  to  disfigure,  deform,  f.  De-  6 
+  venustdre  to  beautify,  venuslus  beautiful :  see 
-ate  3.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  beauty  or  comeli¬ 
ness  ;  to  disfigure,  deform. 

1653  Waterhouse  Apol.  Learning  245  (L.)  To  see  what 
yet  remains  of  beauty  and  order  devenustated,  and  exposed 
to  shame  and  dishonour. 

+  Dever,  sb.  Obs.,  ME.  form  of  Devoir,  duty. 

+  Devergence.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  late  L. 
devergentia  (Gellius)  an  inclining  downward,  a 
sloping,  f.  devergere,  f.  De-  i  +  vergere  to  incline, 
turn.]  Downward  slope,  declivity. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Devergence,  a  devexity  or  declivity, 
by  which  any  thing  tends  or  declines  downward.  1755 
"Johnson,  Devergence,  declivity,  declination.  (Diet.)  1847 
Craig,  Devergence,  Devergency,  declivity;  declination.  Obs. 
[1864  Webster,  Devergence,  Devergency ,  the  same  as  Di¬ 
vergence .] 

Devers,  deveraion,  -itie :  see  Divers-. 
t  Deve'rsary.  Obs.  rare.  [?ad.  L.  dever- 
sorium  lodging-nouse,  inn.]  ?  A  lodging-house, 
inn,  tavern  :  see  Dtversory. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  754,  I  was  drynchyn  In  synne 
deversarye. 

Devest  (d/ve'st),  v.  arch.  [a.  OF.  devester 
(13th  c.),  also  desvestir  (12th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  f.  des-, 
de-  =  L.  dis-  (see  De-  6,  Dis-)  +  vestir,  mod.F. 
vetir-.—L,.  vestire  to  clothe.  The  Latin  dictionaries 
cite  a  single  instance  of  devestire  to  undress,  from 
Appuleius ;  but  in  Romanic,  the  prefix  is  dis-,  des- : 
cf.  Pr.  desvestir,  devestir,  It.  divestire,  med.L.  dis-, 
dt-,  de-vest  ire,  from  OFr.  In  later  English  the 
prefix  is  conformed  to  classical  L.  analogies  as 
Divest,  q.v.,  and  devest  now  survives  only  in 
sense  5  (in  which  divest  also  occurs).] 

+  L  trans.  To  unclothe,  undress,  disrobe  (a  per¬ 
son)  ;  refl.  to  undress  oneself.  Obs. 

1598  Yong  Diana  13  If  that  she  was  alone,  deuesting  her. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  iv.  78  That  you  deuest  your  selfe, 
and  lay  apart  The  borrowed  Glories.  1604  —  Oth.  11.  iii. 
181  Like  Bride  and  Groome  Deuesting  them  for  Bed.  1623 
Cockeram,  Deuest,  to  vncloath  one.  a  1625  Fletcher 
Woman's  Prize  1.  ii,  Leave  it  Maria  :  Devest  you  with  obe¬ 
dient  hands;  to  bed !  1649  Alcoran  417  Whose  filthy  naked¬ 
ness  must  appear  When  he  is  devested. 

+  b  •fig.  To  dismantle,  reduce  to  a  defenceless  state. 


1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  335  The  City  of  Rome  being 
mightily  devested  by  the  Gaules,  the  Senators  began  to 
deliberate,  whether  they  should  repaire  their  ruined  walls, 
or  flee  to  Vejus. 

f  2.  To  strip  (a  person)  of  clothes,  armour,  etc.  ; 
to  strip  or  deprive  of  anything  that  clothes  or 
covers,  or  is  Jig.  considered  to  do  so.  Obs. 

1583  Stanyhukst  sEneis  1.  (Arb.)  33  Troilus  hee  marcked 
running,  deuested  of  armour.  1683  Cadbury  in  Whartons 
Wks.  Pref.,  Left  naked,  and  devested  of  every  thing.  1687 
Dryden  Hindfy  P.  1.  187  And  Aaron  of  hisEphod  to  devest. 
1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  v.  122  Thoughts  in  their  naked 
state,  devested  of  all  words.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  II.  xlvii. 
148  One  crab  devested  of  its  shefl. 

+  3.  Jig.  To  strip  (a  person  or  thing)  of  {from) 
possessions,  rights,  or  attributes  ;  to  denude,  dispos¬ 
sess,  deprive  ;  rarely  in  good  sense,  to  free,  rid. 

1563  Sackville  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  Buckingham  xxix,  The 
royalT  babes  deuested  from  theyr  trone.  1640  Sanderson 
Serm.  II.  155  We  will  speak  of  things,  .considered  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  they  stand  devested  of  all  circumstances.  1641 
Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  iii.  (1851)  158  With  much  more  reason 
. .  ought  the  censure  of  the  Church  be  quite  devested  and 
disintal’d  of  all  jurisdiction.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Colder  15 
What  a  Cruelty  it  is  to  devest  Children  of  that  onely  externall 
priviledge  !  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas.  Popery  11.  1.  §  11 

How  to  devest  it  from  its  evil  appendages.  1660  —  Duct. 
Dubit.  11.  i,  To  say  that  God.. had  devested  them  of  their 
rights.  1671  True  Nonconf.  268  To  devest  Preaching  of  this 
Authority.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  xviii.  1 17  The  Aspects 
are  not  wholly  devested  of  Influence  when  under  the  Horizon. 

+  4.  a.  To  take  or  pluck  off  (the  clothing  of 
anyone),  b.  To  put  off  (clothing,  anything  worn, 
borne,  possessed,  or  held) ;  to  throw  off,  give  up, 
lay  aside,  abandon.  Obs. 

1566  Drant  Horace  To  Rdr.  2  Few  or  none  doo  attempt 
to  deuest  or  pluck  of  her  vaile  of  hypocrisie.  1625  Donne 
Serm.  lxvi.  667  As  those  Angels  doe  not  devest  Heaven  by 
coming,  so  there,  Soules  invest  Heaven  in  their  going.  1626 
Ibid.  iv.  33  No  man  that  hath  taken  Orders  can  . .  devest 
his  orders  when  he  will,  a  1631  Ibid.  i.  (1634)  5  The  highest 
cannot  devest  mortality.  —  Poems  (1650)  252  Who.  .made 
whole  townes  devest  Their  wals  and  bulwarks.  1673  S.  C. 
Art  of  Complaisance  5  Perswading  them  that  we  have  de¬ 
vested  our  own  enmity.  1675  Art  Contentm.  ix.  §  4.  224 
That  ugly  form  . .  by  use  devests  its  terror.  1765  Black- 
stone  Comm.  I.  370  This  natural  allegiance  . .  cannot  be 
devested  without  [etc.]. 

J*  c.  refl.  To  devest  oneself  of:  to  strip  or  dispos¬ 
sess  oneself  of ;  to  put  or  throw  off,  lay  down,  lay 
aside.  Obs. 

.  J633  J-  Done  Hist.  Septuagint  2  His  Father  ..  devested 
himselfe  of  all  Authority.  1651  Hobbes  Lcviath.  11.  xxvi. 
147  To  be  able.,  to  devest  himselfe  of  all  fear.  1672  Marvell 
Reh.  Transp.  1.  239  The  same  day  that  they  took  up  Divinity, 
they  devested  themselves  of  humanity.  1707  Curios,  in 
Husb.  <y  Gard.  330  Salt  ..  cannot  devest  it  self  of  the  Im¬ 
pression  it  had  received  from  Nature.  1791  Boswell  Johnson 
an.  1783  (1816)  IV.  273  The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  a  native 
of  the  Hebrides,  .devested  himself  of  national  bigotry. 

5.  Law.  a.  To  take  away  (a  possession,  right, 
or  interest  vested  in  any  one),  to  alienate  ;  to  annul 
(any  vested  right),  to  convey  away.  To  devest  out 
of :  the  opposite  of  to  *  vest  in  \ 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  32  a,  They  cannot  deveste 
that  thing  in  fee  which  hath  beene  vested  in  theire  house. 
16x3  Sir  H.  Finch  .£#71/(1636)43  If  a  woman  hauing  chattels 
personall  take  a  husband,  the  Law  deuesteth  the  property 
out  of  her,  and  vesteth  it  in  her  husband  onely.  1767 
Blackstone  Comm.  II.  184  The  interest,  which  the  survivor 
originally  had,  is  clearly  not  devested  by  the  death  of  his 
companion.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  364  Where  .. 
the  freehold  is  not  conveyed  away  or  devested.  1840  S. 
Warren  10,000#  Year  ix.  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVII I.  92 
The  estate  had  once  been  vested,  and  could  not  subse¬ 
quently  he  de-vested  by  an  alteration  or  blemish  in  the 
instrument.  1842  Stephen  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  1 1. 687  The  title 
of  any  person  instituted,  .to  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls 
will  be  afterwards  devested  unless  he  shall  publicly  read l. . 
the  39  articles.  1848  Arnould  Mar.  Insur.  (1866)  I.  1.  iii. 
104  A  mere  pledge  of  the  property,  as  a  collateral  security, 
does  not  devest  all  his  insurable  interest  out  of  the  property 
originally  insured. 

fb.  To  dispossess  (a  person)  of  any  right,  au¬ 
thority,  etc.,  with  which  lie  is  invested.  Obs. 

1644  H.  Parker  Jus  Pop.  17  It  invests  the  grantee  without 
devesting  the  grantor.  1661  Cressy  Refl.  Oathes  Suprem. 
<y  Alleg.,  He  [Hen.  VIII]  devested  the  Pope,  and  assumed 
to  himself  the  power  of  Excommunication.  1672  in  Picton 
L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  268  Persons  which  beare  .. 
offices  ..  and  are  not  legally  devested.  1810  J.  Marshall 
Const.  Opin.  (1839)  133  The  same  power  may  devest  any 
other  individual  of  his  lands. 

Hence  Devested  ppl,  a.,  Devesting  vbl.  sb.  * 
also  Devestment. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1303  The  devesting  of 
trees,  which  . .  begin  to  shed  and  lose  their  leaves.  1647 
M.  Hudson  Div.  Right  Govt.  Introd.  6  By  the  Generali 
devestment  of  the  creature  of  all  its  native  graces  and  bless¬ 
ings.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxii.  164  They 
. .  lay  aside  the  disguise  of  Air,  and  resume  the  devested 
form  of  Liquors.  1672  Petty  Pol.  Anal.  <12  The  people  of 
Ireland  are  all  in  Factions  . .  called  English  and  Irish,  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Papists :  Though  indeed  the  real  distinction  is 
vested  and  devested  of  the  Land  belonging  to  Papists,  aim. 
1641. 

Devestiture,  obs.  var.  of  Divestiture. 

Deve  sture,  rare.  fa.  OF.  des-,  devesture , 
-cure  (14th  c.  in  Godef.) Rom.  type  *desvestitura, 
f.  desvestire :  see  Devest  and  -ure;  cf.  Divesturk.] 
The  action  of  devesting ;  putting  off  (as  clothes) ; 
dispossession  (of  property). 

1648  W.  Mountague  De7>out  Ess.  1.  xiv.  §  3  (R.)  The 
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very  disadvantage  we  have . .  in  the  devest ure  of  self-respects. 
1798  Colebkooke  tr.  Digest  Hindu  Law  (1801)  III.  52 
Devesture  of  property  happens  three  ways;  by  degradation, 
by  abdication  or  renunciation,  and  by  natural  death. 

+  Deve*x,  a.  and  sb.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  devex-us  in¬ 
clined  or  sloping  downwards,  pa.  pple.  of  devchere , 
f.  De-  I.  1  +  vehZre  to  carry,  convey.] 

A.  adj.  Bent  or  bending  down,  inclined  or 
sloping  downward. 

<1420  Pal  lad.  on  Hush.  hi.  920  Thai  love  lande  devexe 
and  inclinate.  1669  Baddily  &  Naylor  Life  T.  Morton 
To  Rdr. ,  In  his  devex  old  age.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Devex, 
hollow  like  a  valley;  bowed  down,  bending.  1775  in  Ash. 

B.  sb.  Downward  slope,  declivity ;  Devexity. 
1627  May  Lucan  x.  47  Vpon  the  Westerne  lands  (Follow¬ 
ing  the  worlds  deuexe)  he  meant  to  tread. 

Hence  +  Devexness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Devexness ,  devexity,  bendingness 
downwards. 

+  Devexed,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Bent  or  bowed  down. 

1562  Wills  <$•  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  205  Yf  he  shalbe 
by  aidg  or  other  wyse  devexed  or  blynd. 

+  Deve  xion.  [irreg.  f.  L.  devex-us \  see  Devex.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Devexion ,  devexity,  bendingness  or 
shelvmgness.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Deve'xity.  Obs,  Also  7  di-.  [ad.  L.  de- 
vexitds,  f.  devexus  :  see  Devex  and  -ity.]  Down¬ 
ward  slope  or  incline  ;  concavity :  see  quots. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  32  No  man  doubteth  that  the  water 
of  the  sea  came  euer  in  any  shore  so  far  as  the  deuexitie 
would  have  suffered.  Ibid.  34  So  far  as  the  other  deuexitie 
or  fall  of  the  earth.  1611  Cotgr.,  Devexite ,  deuexitie  ;  a 
hollownesse,  bowing,  bending,  hanging  double,  a  1618 
Davies  Wittes  Pilgrimage  (1876)  30  (D.)  His  haire.  .Doth 
glorifie  that  Heau’n's  Divexity,  His  head.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Devexity ,  the  hollowness  of  a  valley,  a  bending 
down.  1678  in  Phillips.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Deveyn.  Obs.  rare.  In  phrase  in  deveynie , 
in  vain. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  (MS.  B)  17  pat  he  traveylle 
no}t  in  deveyne  (MS.  A,  in  veyn].  Ibid.  (MS.  A)  120  pei 
speken  in  devyn  [MS.  B,  deveyn]. 

t  De’viant,  ppl  Ct.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  de- 
vidnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  devidre  :  see  next  and  -ant.] 

1.  Deviating;  divergent. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4789  From  youre  scole  so  devyaunt 
I  am.  1623  Cockeram,  Deviant ,  farre  out  of  the  way. 

2.  That  diverts  or  causes  to  turn  aside. 

1471  Ripley  Comf.  Alch.  Pref.  in»Ashm.  (1652)  121  O  de- 
viaunt  fro  danger,  O  drawer. 

+  Deviate,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  de- 
vidt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  devidre  to  turn  out  of  the  way : 
see  next.]  Turned  out  of  the  way  ;  remote. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  1.  208  Thow  art  far  deuiat  For 
to  conforme  thy  lufe  to  sic  estait.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  196  In  the  way  no  doubt,  or  not  farre  deviat 
to  Rages. 

Deviate  (drvii^'t),  v .  [f.  L.  deviat-  ppl.  stem 

of  devidre  (Augustine  and  Vulgate),  to  turn  out  of 
the  way,  f.  De-  I.  2  +  via  way.  Cf.  F.  devier 
(Oresme,  14th  c.).] 

1.  intr,  To  turn  aside  from  the  course  or  track ; 
to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  to  swerve. 

1635  Quarles  Etnbl.  iv.  iii.  (1718)  199  Neither  stand  still, 
nor  go  back,  nor  deviate.  1675  Ogilby  Brit.  Pref.,  Some 
have  deviated  more  than  a  whole  Degree.  1748  Anson’s 
Voy.  iii.  vi.  348  Nor  did  they  deviate  in  the  least  from  their 
course.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xii.  xi,  Our  travellers 
deviated  into  a  much  less  frequented  track,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  xviii.  127  We  hewed  our  steps,  .but  were  soon  glad 
to  deviate  from  the  ice. 

2.  Jig.  To  turn  aside  from  a  course,  method,  or 
mode  of  action,  a  rule,  standard,  etc.  ;  to  take  a 
different  course,  diverge. 

a  1633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)8  We  had  not  onely  deviated, 
and  like  Sheepe  gone  astray,  but  were  become  Enemies. 
1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  28  They  had  deviated 
from  their  duty.  1682  Dryden  Mac  Flecknoe  20  The  rest 
to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence,  But  Shadwell  never 
deviates  into  sense.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1839)  165  Those 
who  deviated,  or  whom  he  suspected  of  deviating,  from  the 
Catholic  faith.  1824  Macaulay  Ess.,  Mitford's  Greece 
Wks.  1866  VII.  684  By  resolutely  deviating  from  his  prede¬ 
cessors  he  is  often  in  the  right,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xvi. 
108  Why  I  deviated  from  my  original  intention. 

b.  To  digress  from  the  subject  in  discourse  or 
writing. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  241,  I  have  deviated, 
this  was  discourse  at  dinner,  not  yet  ended.  1823  Byron 
Juan  ix.  xli,  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical  . .  And 
deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 

C.  To  diverge  or  depart  in  opinion  or  practice. 
1660  Barrow  Euclid  Pref.  (1714^3  It  seem'd  not  worth  my 

while  to  deviate,  .from  him.  1811  L.  M.  Hawkins  C'tess 
Gertr.  II.  79,  I  say  nothing  of  sectaries  :  as  they  profess 
to  deviate  from  us,  they  do  not  belong  to  us. 

d.  Of  things  (usually  abstract) :  To  take  a 
different  course,  or  have  a  different  tendency;  to 
diverge  or  differ  {from  a  standard,  etc.). 

1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  v.  149  If  ever  Dead  Matter 
should  deviate  from  this  Motion.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxvii. 
181  As  far  as  the  fact  deviates  from  the  principle,  so  far  the 
practice  is  vicious  and  corrupt.  1801  Strutt  Sports  <$•  Past. 
1.  ii.  33  Particulars,  .deviating  from  the  present  methods  of 
taking  fish.  1870  Max  Muller  Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  301  Sans¬ 
krit  and  Greek  have  deviated  from  each  other. 

3.  trans.  To  turn  (any  one)  out  of  the  way,  turn 
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aside,  divert,  deflect,  change  the  direction  of.  {Jit. 
and  Jig.') 

1660  Willsford  Scales  Comm.  Aviijb,  None  shall  be., 
deviated  with  doubtfull  directions.  1685  Cotton  tr.  Mon- 
taigne  xxxv.  (D.),  To  let  them  deviate  him  from  the  right 
path.  1879  Nf.\vcomb&  Holden  Astron.fi 3  The  eye-lens.  , 
receives  the  pencil  of  rays,  and  deviates  it  to  the  observer  s 
eye.  1894  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  June,  If  the  angle  of  vision  in 
one  eye  be  deviated  even  to  a  slight  degree.. we  see  two 
images. 

■j*  4.  trails.  To  depart  from.  Obs.  rare. 

1757  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett.  Henry  ■$-  Frances  (1767)  II.  222 
This  primitive  reason  is  the  great  criterion,  which  may  be 
deviated,  according  as  reason  or  conscience  instructs  the. . 
mind. 

Hence  De  viating///,  a. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Sept.  11(2  Ten  batteries,  ten  deviat¬ 
ing  points,  and  ten  induction  coils  have  about  six  times  the 
power  of  one  battery. 

Deviation  (d/vii^'Jan).  [n.  of  action  from  L. 
devidre  to  Deviate  :  cf.  med.L.  deviatio ,  F.  devia¬ 
tion  (1461  in  Godef.  Sup  pi.  ;  not  in  Cotgr.;  in 
Acad.  Did.  only  from  1762).] 

1.  The  action  of  deviating ;  turning  aside  from 
a  path  or  track  ;  swerving,  deflexion. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  iv.  288  The  dajes 
encrease  or  decrease  according  to  the  declination  of  the 
Sun  ;  that  is,  its  deviation  Northward  or  Southward  from 
the  /Equator.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  x.  287  According  as 
the  Ship  deviated  from  its  direct  course,  .such  deviation  is 
.  .exprest  by  N.  or  S.  1781  Cowper  Friendship  113  They 
manifest  their  whole  life  through  The  needle's  deviations 
too.  1831  Brewster  Optics  iv.  29  The  angle  . .  representing 
its  angular  change  of  direction,  or  the  angle  of  deviation , 
as  it  is  called. 

+  b.  Astron.  The  deflexion  of  a  planet’s  orbit 
from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic :  attributed  in  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  to  an  oscillatory  motion  of 
the  deferent.  Obs. 

I727-5I  Chambers  Cycl.,  Deviation ,  in  the  old  astronomy, 
a  motion  of  the  deferent,  or  eccentric,  whereby  it  advances 
to,  or  recedes  from,  the  ecliptic.  The  greatest  deviation  of 
Mercury  is  sixteen  minutes  ;  that  of  Venus  is  only  ten. 

c.  Comm.  Voluntary  departure  from  the  intended 
course  of  a  vessel  without  sufficient  reason. 

1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  131  Deviatioti,  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  regular  course  of  a  voyage  without  cause, 
which  renders  the  assurance  irrecoverable  if  the  ship  is  lost. 

2.  Divergence  from  the  straight  line,  from  the 
mean,  or  standard  position  ;  variation,  deflexion  ; 
the  amount  of  this  ;  +  the  declination  or  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle  {obs.). 

1675  Ogilby  Brit.  Pref.  3  Measuring  even  the  smallest 
Deviations  of  the  Way.  1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  607 
This  Deviation  of  the  Needle  is  called  by  the  Mariners,  the 
North-Easting  or  North-Westing  of  the  Needle.  1858 
Greener  Gunnery  375  The  mean  deviation  on  the  target 
from  the  centre  of  the  group  of  10  hits  being  only  *85  of 
a  foot  at  500  yards'  range. 

b.  spec.  The  deflexion  of  the  needle  of  a  ship’s 
compass,  owing  to  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  in 
the  ship  or  other  local  cause. 

1821  A.  Fisher  Jrnl.  Voy.  Disc.  3  An  experiment,  .for. . 
ascertaining  the  effect  of  local  attraction  on  the  compasses  ; 
or,  to  use  the  term  that  has  been  lately  adopted,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  deviation  of  the  compass,  or  magnetic  needle, 
with  the  ship's  head  brought  to  the  different  points  of  the 
compass.  1834  Nat.  Philos .,  Navigation  111.  lxiii.  30  (Useful 
Knowl.  Soc.)  The  deviation  of  the  compass  was  first  ob¬ 
served  by  Mr.  Wales,  the  astronomer  of  Capt.  Cook. 

c.  Path.  Divergence  of  one  or  both  of  the  optic 
axes  from  the  normal  position.  Conjugate  devia¬ 
tion  :  see  Conjugate  a.  5. 

3.  fg.  Divergence  from  any  course,  method,  rule, 
standard,  etc. ;  with  a  and  pi.,  an  instance  of  this. 
(The  earliest  and  most  frequent  sense.) 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1307  The  obscuration  or 
ecclipse  of  the  sunne,  the  defect  of  the  moone.  .be  as  it  were 
the  excursions,  deviations  out  of  course.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  11.  xxvii.  151  All  manner  of  deviation  from  the 
Law.  a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  236 
To  walk  in  ways  of  righteousness,  .without  any  scandalous 
or  self-allowed  deviation.  1713  Steele  Englishman  No.  3. 
18  His  Ministers  are  responsible  for  all  his  Deviations  from 
Justice.  1793  Trial  of Fyshe  Palmer  14  This  trifling  devia¬ 
tion  in  the  spelling  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  consequence. 
1842  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  2)  27  A  deviation  from 
the  plain  accepted  meaning  of  words,  i860  Tyndai.l  Glac.  1. 
xviii.  129  There  was  no  deviation  from  the  six-leaved  type. 
1872  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Lev.  v.  1  Iniquity,  that  is  devia¬ 
tion  from  equity.  1881  Westcott  &  Hort  Grk,  N.  T. 
Introd.  §7  Inherited  deviations  from  the  original. 

+b.  Formerly  sometimes  absol.  =  Deviation  from 
rectitude,  moral  declension,  or  going  astray. 

1625  Sir  S.  D’Ewes  Jrnls.  Pari.  (1783)  32  He  [Jas.  I] 
had  his  vices  and  deviations.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(J.),  Worthy  persons,  .inadvertently  drawn  into  a  deviation. 
a  1831  A.  Knox  Rem.  (1844)  I.  79  A  feeling,  .which  years  of 
subsequent  deviation  did  not  wholly  destroy. 

fc.  A  turning  aside  from  the  subject,  a  digres¬ 
sion.  Obs.  rare. 

1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  T59  Fearing  I  have 
made  too  large  a  deviation,  a  1713  Shaftesb.  Misc.  Rejl. 
i.  Wks.  1749  III.  10  To  vary  ..  from  my  propos’d  Subject, 
and  make  what  Deviations  or  Excursions  I  shall  think  fit. 

Deviative  (drvij^tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  deviat-  ppl. 
stem  4-  -ive.J  Causing  or  tending  to  deviation  or 
deflexion. 

1878  Lockyer  Stargazing  400  A  crown-glass  prism  is 


1  cemented  on  a  flint  one  of  sufficient  angle  that  their  deviative 
powers  reverse  each  other. 

Deviator  (d/wi^tei).  [a.  late  L.  deviat  or 
(Augustine),  agent-n.  f.  devidre  to  Deviate.] 

1.  One  who  deviates,  goes  astray,  digresses,  etc. ; 
see  the  verb. 

1651  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.  220  Though  Latimer  was  in 
his  heedlesse  youth  A  deviator.  1756  W.  Toldervy  Hist.  2 
Orphans  III.  48  Here  we  are  obliged  to  be,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  deviators.  1851  P.  Fairbairn  tr.  Hengsten berg’s 
Revel.  S.  John  i.  7  The  deviators  are  quite  at  variance 
among  themselves. 

2.  An  appliance  for  altering  the  course  of  a 
balloon. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Sept.  8/2  Their  deviator  had  ceased 
to  act. 

Deviatory  (dkviatsri),  a.  [f.  L.  type  dPvid- 
tori-us  from  aeviator  :  see  prec.  and  -oky.]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  deviation. 

1702  S.  Parker  tr.  Cicero  De  Finibus  20  The  Deviatory 
Motion  of  the  Atoms. 

Device  (d/vai’s).  Forms:  3-5  deuis,  4  Sc. 
deuiss,  4-5  deuys,  Sc.  dewis(e,  -ys(s,  -ice, 
-yce,  4-6  deuyse,  diuis(e,  dyuys(e,  4-7  deuise, 
devise,  5-6  deuyee,  6  Sc.  devyiss,  6-7  divice, 
5-  device.  [Here  two  original  OF.  and  ME. 
words  dev  is  and  devise  have  run  together.  The 
actual  form  device  represents  phonetically  ME. 
devts,  devys,  a.  OF.  devis  masc.,  ‘  division,  parti¬ 
tion,  separation,  difference,  disposition,  wish, desire, 
will’  (Godefroy)  ;  ‘speech,  talke,  discourse,  a  con¬ 
ference,  or  communication  ;  deuising,  conferring,  or 
talking  together ;  also,  a  deuice,  inuention  ;  dis¬ 
position  or  appointment  of’  (Cotgr.)  ;  in  mod.F. 
‘  action  of  discoursing,  conversation,  talk,  speci¬ 
fication  (of  work  to  be  done)  But  the  form  'de¬ 
vise'  (when  not  a  mere  variant  spelling  of  device : 
see  below)  represents  OF.  devise  fem.  ‘  division, 
separation,  difference,  heraldic  device,  will,  testa¬ 
ment,  plan,  design,  wish,  desire,  liking,  opinion, 
conversation,  conference,  manner,  quality,  kind  ’ 
(Godefroy);  ‘a  deuice,  posie,  embleme,  conceit, 
coat  or  cognizance  borne  ;  an  inuention  ;  a  diuision ; 
bound,  meere,  or  marke  diuiding  land  ’  (Cotgr.)  ; 
in  mod.F.  ‘action  of  dividing,  that  which  divides 
or  distinguishes,  the  motto  of  a  shield,  seal,  etc., 
an  adage  ’.  The  two  French  words  correspond  to 
Pr.  devis ,  devisa,  It.  diviso,  divisa,  Romanic  derivs. 
of  dtvis-  ppl.  stem  of  dividere  to  divide :  see 
Devise  v. 

The  older  word  in  ME.  appears  to  have  been  devis ,  devys , 
hut  devise  also  appears  from  Caxton  onward,  and  prob. 
earlier,  at  least  in  the  phrase,  to  devise  =  F.  a  devise 
(sense  12}.  It  is  however  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
two  words,  since  devise,  devyse  occurs  not  only  as  the 
proper  spelling  of  the  repr.  of  OF.  devise,  but  also,  iu 
northern  and  late  ME.,  and  in  the  16th  c.,  as  a  frequent 
spelling  of  ME.  devis,  mod.  device.  In  rimes  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  possible  to  separate  devise  —  devis ,  device,  from  devise 
proper,  but  in  other  positions  it  is  often  impossible  ;  nor 
does  the  sense  give  much  help,  because  in  OF.  dezds  and 
devise  partly  coincided  in  meaning,  while  the  English  dis¬ 
tinctions  do  not  always  agree  with  the  French.  In  later 
times  device  gradually  became  the  accepted  form  in  all 
senses,  except  in  that  of  ‘testamentary  bequest',  which 
still  remains  Devise,  q.  v.  There  is  also  some  reason  to 
think  that  in  the  17th  c.  devises  (-sizez)  was,  in  the  south 
of  England,  used  in  the  plural,  when  device  (-sis)  was 
written  or  at  least  pronounced  in  the  singular  :  cf.  house 
sing.,  houses  (-zez)  pi.  The  sense-development  had  to  a  great 
extent  taken  place  before  the  words  were  adopted  in  English, 
so  that  here  the  historical  and  logical  orders  do  not  agree.] 

1.  The  action  of  devising,  contriving,  or  planning; 
the  faculty  of  devising,  inventive  faculty ;  invention, 
ingenuity.  Now  arch,  and  rare.  (orig.  devis). 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1413, 1  ne  can  the  nombre  telle  Of  stremes 
smale,  that  by  devys  Mirthe  had  don  come  through  condys. 
1513  More  Rich.  Ill ,  Wks.  58  The  deuise  of  some  con¬ 
venient  pretext.  1563  Shute  Archil.  B  j  b,  A  pillour  of 
their  owne  deuise.  1568  Bible  (Bishops')  Acts  xvii.  29 
Golde,  siluer,or  stone  grauen  by  art  and  mans  deuice.  1594 
Spenser  A7noretti  xxx,  That  fire,  which  all  thing  melts, 
should  harden  yse ;  And  yse,  which  is  congeald  with  sence- 
lesse  cold,  Should  kindle  fyre  by  wonderful  devyse  !  1600 
Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  1.  i.  174  Hee’s  gentle,  .full  of  noble  deuise. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  459  As  touching  the  deuise  and 
inuention  of  mony.  1611  Bible  Eccles.  ix.  10  There  is  no 
worke,  nor  deuice,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisedome  in  the 
graue  whither  thou  goest.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  196 
By  device,  tis  so  made  to  open,  that  [etc.].  1858  T.  Parker 

Historic  Americans  (1871)  15  Much  of  our  social  machinery 
.  .is  of  his  [Franklin’s]  device. 

b.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  devised  or 
framed ;  design,  arch, 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1576  The  sydes  . .  of  sotell  deuyse. 
1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  vi.  189  'Tis  Plate  of  rare  deuice. 
1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.i.  xxvi,  It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 
But  strange  of  structure  and  device.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I. 
v.  136  Who  knew  to  shape  all  works  of  rare  device,  a  1881 
Rossetti  Rose  Mary ,  A  chiming  shower  of  strange  device. 
+  c.  A  contrived  shape  or  figure.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  359  pis  grete  god  . .  In  a  dredfull 
deuys,  a  dragons  forme. 

f2.  Purpose,  intention.  Obs.  (ori g.  devis). 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  1887  To  sire  Beues  a  smot  therwith  A 
sterne  strok.. Ac  a  failede  of  his  diuis  And  in  the  heued 
smot  Trenchefis.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan*.  120  Devyce,  purpose^ 
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serin.  1548  Hall  Chron.  75  b,  When  he  had  thus  ordered 
his  affaires  accordyng  to  his  device  and  ordre. 

3.  Will,  pleasure,  inclination,  fancy,  desire.  In 
earlier  use  chiefly  in  phr.  at  one's  ( own )  device 
[OF.  cl  monf  ton,  etc.  devis] ;  later  only  in  pi. ; 
now  only  in  phr.  left  to  one's  own  devices ,  etc., 
where  it  is  associated  with  sense  6.  (orig.  devis). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11576  (Colt.)  pat  he  ne  suld  rise,  Al  at 
his  aun  deuise.  1303  R.  Bkunne  Handl.  Synne  11786  Hyt 
ys  sloghenes  and  feyntes  To  take  penaunce  at  py  dyuys. 
c  1450  Crt.  of  Loi>c  xii,  No  sapphire  of  Inde,  no  ruby  rich 
of  price  There  lacked  than..ne  thing  to  my  devise.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxcviii.  691  They,  .toke  a  place  of 
grounde  at  their  deuyse,  abyding  their  enemyes.  1552  Bk. 
Com.  Prayer  Gen.  Conf.,  We  haue  folowed  to  much  the 
deuyses  [ed.  1607  devicesj  and  desyres  of  our  ovvne  heartes. 
*599  Sandys  EuroPx  Spec.  (1632)38  Loosing  and  knitting 
marriages,  by  devise  at  pleasure.  1611  Bible  Jer.  xviii.  12 
We  will  walk  after  our  own  deuices.  1648  Milton  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  52  Their  own  conceits  they  follow’d  still,  Their  own 
devises  blind.  1870  Mrs.  H.  Wood  G.  Canterbury  s  Will 
xv,  What  would  you  do,  if  left  to  your  own  devices? 

+  b.  Will  or  desire  as  expressed  or  conveyed  to 
another;  command,  order,  direction,  appointment. 
Chiefly  in  phr.  at  (some  one’s)  device.  Obs .  (Cf. 
Devise  v.  3.)  (ME.  devis ;  OF.  devise.) 

1307  Elegy  Edw.  I  iv.  That  hit  he  write  at  mi  devys 
[rime  pris].  <*1325  Coer  de  L.  1439  Lokes  that  ye  doo  be 
my  devys.  £1440  ipomydon  716  Full  feyre  he  dyd  his  ser- 
vyse,  And  servyd  the  quene  at  hyr  devyse.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  vm.  1150  Scho  graithit  hir  apon  a  gudlye  wis, 
With  gold  and  ger  and  folk  at  hir  dewis.  Ibid.  x.  473  The 
Bruce  askyt ;  ‘  Will  thow  do  my  dewyss  ?  *  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  cxlv.  173,  I  am  natte  determynedde  to  folowe  his 
deuyse  and  ease  [faire  d  sa  devise  ne  d  son  aise ].  1535 

Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  396  God  . .  At  his  devyiss  all  thing 
in  erth  is  done.  1535  Coverdale  Dan.  iv.  24  It  is  the  very 
deuyee  of  him  yfc  is  hyest  of  all. 

+  4.  Opinion,  notion ;  what  one  thinks  about 
something.  Sometimes  it  may  mean  ‘  opinion 
offered,  advice,  counsel  \  Obs.  (In  15th  c.  devis 
and  devise.  OF.  devise ,  opinion,  sentiment.) 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  199  Bounden  bene  Wyth  pe 
myryeste  margarys  at  my  deuyse  pat  euer  I  se3  3et  with  myn 
y^en.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  278  As  thou  shalt  here  my  devise, 
Thou  might  thy  self  the  better  avise.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  651 
For  certes  at  my  devys  Ther  is  no  place  in  Paradys  So 
good.  £1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxix,  Thenne  iche 
mon  sayd  thayre  deuise.  c  1430  Lydg.  Hors ,  Shepe ,  §  G. 
86  Pees  to  profyr,  as  to  my  Devyce,  Makythe  no  delaye. 
£1435  Torr.  Portugal  779  Now  wolle  ye  telle  me  your 
devyce,  That  how  I  may  govern  me  ?  c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt 
(Surtees)  2698  As  a  woman  war  vnwyse  pus  sho  spird  him 
hir  deuyse.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  395  When  the  Duke 
of  Norffolk  had  heard  fully  his  device,  he  tooke  it  not  in 
good  parte.  1594  '2nd.  Pt.  Contention  (1843)  125,  I  prethe 
Dicke  let  me  heare  thy  deuise. 

t  5.  Familiar  conversation,  talk,  chat.  Obs.  [OF. 
and  mod.F.  devise.] 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xli.  153  Blanchardyn.  .talked 
wyth  the  kynge  . .  his  fader  And  as  they  were  thus  in  de¬ 
uyses  [etc.].  £  1500  Melusine  lix.  348  After  many  playsaunt 
deuyses  and  joyfull  wordes,  they  wesshed  theire  handes  and 
sette  them  at  dyner.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  hi. 
(1586)  127  To  entertaine  them  with  familiar  device,  as  the 
fashion  in  Fraunce  and  other  places  is.  1600-10  in  Shales. 
C.  Praise  40  What  for  your  businesse,  news,  device,  foolerie 
and  libertie,  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man. 

6.  Something  devised  or  contrived  for  bringing 
about  some  end  or  result ;  an  arrangement,  plan, 
scheme,  project,  contrivance ;  an  ingenious  or 
clever  expedient;  often  one  of  an  underhand,  or 
evil  character  ;  a  plot,  stratagem,  trick. 

£  1290  Eng.  Leg.  I.  381/156  ‘Sire,’  he  seide,  ‘mi  deuis 
pou  schalt  here  i-seo:  pe  halle  ichulle  furst  arere/  1494 
Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  358  All  was  done  according  to  theyr 
former  deuyse.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xxi.  1 1  They . .  ymagined 
soch  deuyees,  as  they  were  not  able  to  perfourme.  1548 
Hall  Chron.  12  This  devise  so  much  pleased  the  sedicious 
congregation.  I  bid.  48  b,  This  device  of  fortifying  an  armye 
was  at  this  tyme  fyrst  invented.  Ibid.  158  b,  To  set  open 
the  fludde  gates  of  these  devises.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  7 
His  pollicies  and  wittie  devises  in  behove  of  the  publique 
weal.  1568  Bible  (Bishops’)  2  Cor.  ii.  11  We  are  not  ignor¬ 
ant  of  his  deuises  [1611  deuices].  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11. 
iii.  176  Excellent,  I  smell  a  deuice.  1603  Knolles  Hist. 
Turks  (1638)  140  The  Captaine  . .  declared  to  him  his  whole 
deuise.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  1.  104  By  this 
happy  device  . .  [they]  screen  themselves.  1843  Macaulay 
Lays  Anc.  Rome  Pref.  (1864)  25  The  device  by  which  Elfleda 
was  substituted  for  her  young  mistress. 

7.  concr.  The  result  of  contriving ;  something 
devised  or  framed  by  art  or  inventive  power ;  an 
invention,  contrivance  ;  esp.  a  mechanical  contri¬ 
vance  (usually  of  a  simple  character)  for  some 
particular  purpose. 

£  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  A.  139,  I  hoped  pe  water  were  a  de¬ 
uyse  Bytwene  myrpez  by  merez  made.  1570  Dee  Math. 
Pref.  35  He  alone,  with  his  deuises  and  engynes  . .  spoyled 
and  discomfited  the  whole  Army.  1577  B.  Googe  Heres - 
back's  Husb.  1.  (1586)  41  b,  The  devise  was,  a  lowe  kinde  of 
Carre  with  a  couple  of  wheeles,  and  the  Front  armed  with 
sharpe  Syckles,  which  forced  by  the  beast  through  the 
Come,  did  cut  downe  al  before  it.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1677)  120  To  remedy  which  they  have  devices  like 
Turrets  upon  the  tops  of  their  Chimneys  to  suck  in  the  air 
for  refreshment.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  I.  218/1  The 
devices  for  baling  cut  hay.  1884  [See  Devil  sb.  8J. 
b.  Used  of  things  non-material. 

1529  More  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks.  326/2  This  exposicion  is 
nether  our  deuise  nor  ani  new  founden  fantasy,  but  a  very 
trueth  well  perceiued.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  Ep.  Ded. 
5  It  is  not  a  deuise  of  man  as  other  Religions  are.  1614 


Br.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij,  It  was  a  mad  con¬ 
ceit  . .  That  an  huge  Giant  beares  up  the  earth  .  .If  by  this 
devise  he  had  meant  onely  an  Embleme  of  Kings. 

8.  Something  artistically  devised  or  framed  ;  a 
fancifully  conceived  design  or  figure. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  iii.  178  In  quentise  of  clothinge 
ffor  to  queme  sir  pride.. and  iche  day  a  newe  deuyse,  it 
dulleth  my  wittis.  1465  Mann.  $  House/t.  Exp.  490  My 
master  bout  of  Arnold  gooldsmythe  a  dyvyse  of  goold  for 
mastres  Margret.  1555  Eden  Decades  159  Curiously  buylded 
with  many  pleasaunt  diuises.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  1 19  The  glass  ..  curiously  painted  with  such  knots 
and  devices  as  the  Jews  usually  make  for  ornament.  1821 
Craig  Led.  Drmvingi.  21  A  practice  of  painting,  in  curious 
devices  and  figures,  the  coffins  destined  for  the  dead.  1879 
H.  Phillits  Notes  Coins  1  The  most  modern  [coins]  present 
complicated  and  intricate  devices. 

9.  spec.  An  emblematic  figure  or  design,  esp.  one 
borne  or  adopted  by  a  particular  person,  family, 
etc.,  as  a  heraldic  bearing,  a  cognizance,  etc.  : 
usually  accompanied  by  a  motto. 

£  1350  Will.  Palernc  3222  pat  i  haue  a  god  schel[d]. .  &  wel 
&  faire  wip-inne  a  werwolf  depeynted  . .  pe  quen  pan  dede 
comaunde  to  crafti  men  i-novve,  pat  deuis  him  were  di3t  er 
pat  day  eue.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1272  Dido ,  And  beryn 
in  hise  devysis  for  hire  sake,  N’ot  I  nat  what.  1489  Caxton 
Faytes  of  A.  iv.  xv.  276  They  take  armes  att  theyre  owne 
wylle  and  suche  a  deuyse  as  them  plaiseth,  wherof  som 
grownde.  .the  same  upon  theyre  name.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  108  b,  A  Carcanetofgolde.  .whereon,  .is 
bravelie  set  forth  the  devise  or  armes  of  the  Acadetnie. 
1602  Marston  Ant.  $  Mel.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  55,  I  did  send 
for  you  to  drawe  me  a  devise,  an  Imprezza,  by  Sinecdoche 
a  Mott.  I  wold  haue  you  paint  me  for  my  device  a  good 
fat  legge  of  ewe  mutton.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  11.  ii.  19  The 
deuice  he  beares  vpon  his  shield  Is  a  blacke  Ethyope, 
reaching  at  the  sunne.  The  word,  Lux  tua  vita  mihi. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  x.  45  Shields  painted  with  such 
Devises  as  they  pleased.  1790  Pennant  London  116  (R.) 
With  the  hart  couchant  under  a  tree,  and  other  devices  of 
Richard  II.  1862  Burton  B k.  Hunter  (1863)  63  The  devices 
or  trade  emblems  of  special  favourites  among  the  old  printers. 

b.  A  motto  or  legend  borne  with  or  in  place  of 
such  a  design. 

1724  Swift  Drapiers  Lett,  vi,  I  observed  the  device  upon 
his  coach  to  be  Libertas  et  natale solum.  1759  Robertson 
Hist.  Scot.vu.  (an.  1587b  Repeating,  .sentences  which  she 
borrowed  from  some  of  the  devices  then  in  vogue  :  aut  fer , 
aut  feri  [etc.].  1851  Longf.  ‘ Excelsior  A  banner  with  the 
strange  device,  ‘  Excelsior  ! ' 

10.  A  fanciful,  ingenious,  or  witty  writing  or 
expression,  a  *  conceit’.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1576  Gascoigne  Notes  making  of  verse  §  1  in  Steele  Gl. 
(Arb.)3i  By  this  aliquid  salis,  I  meane  some  good  and  fine 
deuise,  shewing  the  quicke  capacitie  of  a  writer.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  342  In  versifying  . .  his  devises  are 
not  darkened  with  mystie  cloudes  . .  the  conveiaunce  of  his 
matter  is  manifest.  1645  Kingdom's  Weekly  Post  16  Dec. 
76  This  is  the  man  who  would  have  his  device  alwayes  in 
his  sermons,  which  in  Oxford  they  then  called  conundrums. 
1768  Beattie  Minstr.  1.  Iii,  Ballad,  jest,  and  riddle’s  quaint 
device.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  193  Some  droll 
and  merry  device. 

11.  Something  devised  or  fancifully  invented  for 
dramatic  representation  ;  ‘  a  mask  played  by  pri¬ 
vate  persons,’  or  the  like.  arch,  or  Obs. 

1588. Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  6 6<p  But  I  will  forward  with  my 
deuice.  1590  —  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  50  The  riot  of  the  tipsie 
Bachanals  . .  That  is  an  old  deuice,  and  it  was  plaid  When 
I  from  Thebes  came  last.  1607  —  Timon  1.  ii.  155  You 
haue . .  entertain’d  me  with  mine  owne  deuice.  1635  Shirley 
Coronat.  (T.)  Masques  and  devices,  welcome  !  1789  Burney 
Hist.  Mus.  III.  iv.  273  Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeux  ..  having 
published  an  account  of  his  devises  in  a  book.  1812  Byron 
Ch.  II dr.  1.  lxvii,  Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new. 

+  12.  Phrases.  At  device ,  to  device  [OF.  a  devis, 
a  devise ]  :  at  or  to  one’s  liking  or  wish  ;  perfectly, 
completely,  entirely,  certainly.  At  all  device,  in 
all  respects,  completely,  entirely  (cf.  point-device') 
Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  264  For  mynerfe  ay  wes  wont  to 
serfe  Hym  fullely  at  all  deuiss.  Ibid.  xi.  348  The  king  . . 
wes  vicht  and  viss  And  richt  vorthy  at  all  deuiss.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Clemens  628  Clement  . .  empleysit  wele  in 
godis  serwice  In  althinge,  at  al  dewise.  £1385  Chaucer 
L.  G.  W.  1206  Dido  (Tanner),  Up  on  a  courser  . .  Sit  Eneas 
lik  phebus  to  deuyse  So  was  he  freish  arayed  in  his  wise. 
<11420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  404  He  is  a  noble  prechour 
at  device.  £1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  4141  With  thire 
Armures  this  knyght  faght  so  wele  at  devis.  c  1475  Partenay 
479  A  litel  his  colour  cam,  vnto  deuise.  c  1500  Melusine 
xxi.  126  He  is  moche  fayre  &  wel  shapen  of  membres,  & 
hath  a  face  to  deuyse,  except  that  one  of  his  eyen  is  hyer 
sette  than  the  other  is.  1513  Douglas  /Eticis  x.  ix.  85  The 
Troiane  prynce  . .  with  his  brand  hym  brytnys  at  devys,  In 
maner  of  aneofferand  sacryfys. 

Device,  obs.  form  of  Devise  v.  and  sb. 

Devi  ceful,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ful.] 
Full  of,  or  characterized  by,  device,  ingenuity  or 
invention  ;  ingenious,  ‘  cunning  ‘  curious  ’. 

1590  Spenser  Teares  of  Muses  385  The  devicefull  matter 
of  my  song.  1596  —  F.  Q.  v.  iii.  3  To  tell  the  glorie  of  the 
feast  ..  The  goodly  service,  the  devicefull  sights..  Were 
worke  fit  for  an  herauld.  1606  Marston  Pai’asitaster  m.  i, 
Oh  quick,  deviceful,  strong-brain’d  Dulcimel,Thou  art  too  full 
of  wit  to  be  a  wife.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  1.  206  A  carpet, 
rich  and  of  deviceful  thread.  1621  Quarles  Argalus 
$  P.  (1656)  24  The  quaint  Impresas  their  deviseful  shows. 
1681  H.  More  in  Glanvill  Sadducismus  1.  Poster.  (1726)  18 
In  his  deviceful  imagination. 

Hence  Devi*cefully  ( j  devisefully)  adv.,  in¬ 
geniously,  1  cunningly’  ;  Devicefulness. 

a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650)  77  The  Alphabet  Of  flowers, 


how  they  devisefully  being  set  And  bound  up,  might  . . 
Deliver  errands  mutely,  and  mutually.  1894  Liberal  17 
Nov.  3/2  It  was  from  the  Germans  that  the  Japs  derived 
all  their  discipline  and  devicefulness. 

Devixeless,  a.  [f.  as  prcc.  +  LESS.]  With¬ 
out  a  device  (in  various  senses  :  see  the  sb.). 

1866  Ruskin  Crown  Wild  Olive  Pref.  27  To  teach  that 
there  is  no  device  in  the  grave  may  . .  make  the  deviceless 
person  more  contented  in  his  dulness.  1884  Traill  New 
Lucian  130  That  coin  of  language  which  . .  has  been  worn 
down  to  an  unmeaning  counter,  deviceless  and  legendless. 

t  Devi  Ct,  ppb  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  d evict -us,  pa. 
pple.  of  devincere  to  subdue,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  vinccrc  to 
conquer.]  Subdued,  overcome. 

*432_5°  tr.  Higdeii  (Rolls)  I.  205  A  region  . .  where  the 
Wandalynges  were  devicte.  1541  Becon  News  out  of  Heaven 
Early  Wks.  (1843)  46  Ready  to  be  devict  and  overcome. 
£  1550  Knighthood  <$•  Battle  (MS.  Cott.  Titus,  A.  xxiii.  1)  6 
For  mightily  what  man  may  renne  and  lepe,  May  well 
devicte  and  saf  his  party  kepe.  [But  here  perhaps  a  verb]. 

Devide,  devident,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Divide,  etc. 

Devil  (de’v'l,  devil),  sb.  Forms  :  i  diobul, 
dioful,  deoful,  1-2  deofol,  2-3  deofel,  2-5 
deouel,  3-5  deuel,  4-7  deuil,  devel,  6-7  divel, 
6-  devil.  Also  1  dioful,  deoful,  north,  diowul, 
diowl,  dioul,  diwl,  deuil),  3  diefel,  Orm.  de(o)- 
fell,  3-4  dieuel,  4  dyevel,  5  dewill,  -elle,  dyuell, 
5-6  devell,  devyl,  -yll(e,  deuyl(l,  5-7  deuill,  6 
diuill,  6-7  diuel(l,  divel(l,  8-9  dial,  divul,  Sc. 
deevil;  monosyllabic  4-5  deul,  dele,  del,  5  dewle, 
dwill,  dwylle,  delve,  5-6  dule,  7  de’el,  8-9  Sc. 
deil,  Exmoor  doul,  Lancash.  dule.  Plural  1 
deoflu,  2  deofle,  deoflen,  deflen,  2-3  deulen, 
5  develyn  ;  1  north,  diules,  2  deofles,  deoules, 
deuules,  deules,  doules,  3  Orm.  de(olfless,  4 
devles,  devels,  etc.;  gen,  pi.  1-3  deofla,  3-4 
devele ;  dat.  pi.  r  d6ofium,  2  deoflan,  -en. 
[OE.  deofol,  etc.,  corresponding  to  OFris.  dioyel, 
OS.  diutml,  -t>al,  diobol,  diabol,  diuvil  (MDu. 
diivel,  dievel,  Du.  duivel,  MLG.,  LG.  diivel), 
OIIG.  tiuval,  tioval,  tiufal  (Notker),  diuval, 
diufal (Tatian,  Otfrid),  MHG.  liuvel,  ticvel,  tii/el, 
tiefel,  Ger.  tetifel-,  ON.,  I  cel.  djbfull  (Sw.  djefvul, 
Vtu.djsevel) ;  Goth. diabaulus, diabulus, immediately 
a.  Gr.  SidfloAos,  in  Jewish  and  Christian  use  ‘the 
Devil,  Satan  ’,  a  specific  application  of  5ia/3oA.os 
‘  accuser,  calumniator,  slanderer,  traducer  ’,  f.  5 ta- 
/3a\\eiv  to  slander,  traduce,  lit.  to  throw  across,  f. 
81a  through,  across  +  to  cast.  The  Gr.  word 

was  adopted  in  L.  as  diabolus,  whence  in  the  mod. 
Romanic  langs.,  It.  diavolo,  Sp.  diablo,  Pg.  diabo, 
Pr.  diablo ,  diable,  F.  diable',  also  in  Slavonic,  OSlav. 
diyavolii,  diyavolii,  etc.  In  Gothic  the  word  was 
masc.,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  plural  does  not 
occur ;  in  OHG.  it  was  masc.  in  the  sing.,  occasion¬ 
ally  neuter  in  the  plural ;  in  OE.  usually  masculine, 
but  sometimes  neuter  in  the  sing.,  regularly  neuter 
in  the  plural  deofol,  deoflu  ;  but  the  Northumbrian 
Gospel  glosses  have  masculine  forms  of  the  plural. 

The  Gothic  word  was  directly  from  Greek  ;  the  forms  in 
the  other  Teutonic  langs.  were  partly  at  least  from  Latin, 
and  prob.  adopted  more  or  less  independently  of  each  other. 
Thus  ON.  djofttll  regularly  represents  an  original  diatulz. 
OE.  diobul,  deoful ,  deofol  can  also  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
dial ul,  diavol  (cf.  It.  diavolo),  eo  coming,  through  lo,  from 
earlier’  la.  The  OE.  dco-  would  normally  give  modern  de-, 
exemplified  in  15th  c.,  and  in  mod.  Sc.  and  some  Eng. 
dialects,  but  generally  shortened  at  an  earlier  or  later  date 
to  dev-  or  div-.  In  some,  especially  northern,  dialects,  the 
v  was  early  vocalized  or  lost,  leaving  various  monosyllabic 
forms,  of  which  mod.  Sc.  dcil,  and  Lancashire  dule  are  types. 

The  original  Greek  8iaj3oAps  was  the  word  used  by  the 
LXX  to  render  the  Heb.  sdtdn  of  the  O.T. ;  in  the 
Old  Latin  version  it  was  regularly  retained  as  diabolus ; 
but  Jerome  substituted  Satan ,  which  [s  thus  the  reading  of 
the  Vulgate  everywhere  in  the  Canonical  books,  except  in 
Ps.  cviii.  (cix.)6  (the  Psalter  in  the  Vulgate  being  the  Galli- 
can  version  from  the  LXX).  Wyclif  translating  the  Vulgate, 
has  in  this  place  ‘  the deuell’,  but  elsewhere  in  O.T.  ‘  Sathan’; 
the  i6-i7th  c.  Eng.  versions  have  4  Satan  ’  throughout  after 
the  Hebrew.] 

1.  The  Devil  [repr.  Gr.  6  diafioXos  of  the  LXX  and 
New  Test.]  :  In  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  supreme  spirit  of  evil,  the 
tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind,  the  foe  of 
God  and  holiness,  otherwise  called  Satan. 

He  is  represented  as  a  person,  subordinate  to  the  Creator, 
but  possessing  superhuman  powers  of  access  to  and  influ¬ 
ence  over  men.  He  is  the  leader  or  prince  of  wicked 
apostate  angels,  and  for  him  and  them  everlasting  fire  is 
prepared  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 

Besides  the  name  Salauy  he  is  also  called  Beelzebub , 
Lucifer ,  Apollyon ,  the  Prince  of  darkness,  the  Evil  One, 
the  Enemy  of  God  arid  Man ,  the  A  rch-cnemy,  A  reh-fiend, 
the  Old  Serpenty  the  Dragon ;  and  in  popular  or  rustic 
speech  by  many  familiar  terms  as  Old  Nicky  Old  Sirnmic, 
Old  Clootiey  Old  Teasery  the  Old  One,  the  Old  lady  etc. 

(In  this  the  original  sense  the  word  has  no  plural.) 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  1457  (O.  E.  T.)  Orcns ,  hel  diobul.  c  825 
Vesp.  Hytntis  xiii.  4  Done  dioful  biswac.  a  1000  Juliana 
460  (Gr.)  Hyre  |?2et  deofol  oncwaiS.  a  1000  Solomon  <$•  Sat. 
122  (Gr.)  Him  bi<5  pact  deofol  lap.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John 
viii.  44  Ge  synd  deofles  beam,  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt, 
iv.  5  Da  3ebrohte  se  deofel  hine  on  pa  hal^an  ceastre.  a  1x75 
Cott.  Horn.  237  Al  folc  }ede  in  to  pes  diefles  mufte.  £  1200 
Trim  Coll.  Horn.  35  To  luste  pe  defies  lore.  Ibid. ,  pa 
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wurhliche  weden  \>e  dieuel  binom  ure  forme  fader  adam. 
c  1250  Moral  Ode  98  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  28  DieS  com  in  |>is 
middenerd  |>urh  [>e  ealde  deofles  onde.  c  1290  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  62/294  pat  was  pe  Deuel  of  helle.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  P .  xxxix.  111  Ichot  the  cherl  is  def,  the  Del  hym  to- 
drawe  !  <71380  Wyclif  Sel.  IVks.  III.  442  pen  God  and  pe 
devell  were  weddid  togedre.  1382  —  Ps.  cviii.  [cix.]  6  Sett 
vp  on  hym  a  synere  ;  and  the  deuell  stonde  at  his  ri^t  side 
[1535  Coverdale,  Let  Satan  stonde  at  his  right  hande ; 
1611  Satan,  marg.  or,  an  aduersary ;  1885  (R.V.)  adversary, 
marg.  Or  Satan ,  or  an  accuser].  —  Matt.  xxv.  41  Euer- 
lastynge  fijr,  the  which  is  maaa  redy  to  the  deuyl  and  his 
angelis.  —  Rev .  xii.  9  And  the  like  dragoun  is  cast  doun, 
the  greet  olde  serpent,  that  is  clepid  the  Deuel,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  4392  pe  folke  . .  vnder  daunger  of  pe  dule  droupet  full 
longe.  £1450  Myrc  364  Hyt  ys  a  sleghpe  of  the  del.  c  1450 
St.  Ciithbert  (Surtees)  7170  Oft  to  gydir  pai  did  euill,  And 
gaf  occasion  to  pe  deuill.  a  1535  Fisher  Whs.  (1876)  402  To 
forsake  the  diuel  and  all  his  works.  1571  Campion  Hist. 
Irel.  iv.  (1633)  13  So  wee  say.  .dile  for  div ill.  1576  Fleming 
PanopL  Epist.  277  As  mad  as  the  divel  of  hell.  1577  B. 
Googe  Heresbacns  Husb.  1.  (1586)  46  b,  Where  a  man 
must  deale  with  the  Devil.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V .  1. 
iii.  99  The  diuell  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.  1604 
Jas.  I  Counterbl.  (Arb.)  100  Why  do  we  not  denie  God  and 
adore  the  Deuill  as  they  doe.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav . 
(ed.  2)  302  The  Samoreen  . .  black  as  the  devill,  and  as 
treacherous,  a  1652  Brome  Queenes  Exch.  11.  iii.  Wks. 
1873  III.  490  He  looks  So  damnably  as  if  the  Divel  were  at 
my  elbow.  1738  Swift  Polite  Convers.  97  That  would  have 
been  a  Match  of  the  Devils  making.  1817  Cobbett  Wks. 
XXXII.  150,  I  defy  the  Attorney  General,  and  even  the 
Devil  himself,  to  produce  from  my  writings  any  one  essay, 
which  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  peace.  1828  Carlyle 
Misc .,  Burns  { 1857)  I.  212  The  very  Devil  he  cannot  hate 
with  right  orthodoxy.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  v.  (1862)  159 
All  gathers  up  in  a  person,  in  the  devil,  who  has  a  kingdom, 
as  God  has  a  kingdom. 

b.  According  to  medieval  notions :  cf.  3. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  245/165  In  fourme  of  a  fair  womman 
pe  deuel  cam  heom  to.  Ibid.  372/174  And  pe  Aungel  heom 
scheuvvede  al  a-brod  pene  deuel  ase  huy  stude,  pe  fourme 
of  a  grislich  man  pat  al  for-broide  were  And  swarttore  pane 
eueri  ani  blou3man. .  Fuyrie  speldene  al  stinkende  out  of  is 
mouth  he  blaste  And  fuyr  of  brumston  at  his  nose.  1563 
W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  10  b,  There  was  newes  come  to 
London,  that  the  Devill .  .was  seene  flying  over  the  Thames. 
1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  11.  iv.  16  Let’s  write  good  Angell  on 
the  Deuills  home  'Tis  not  the  Deuills  Crest.  1681  Glanvill 
Sadducismus  11.  in,  The  Devil  . .  appeared  to  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  handsome  man,  and  after  of  a  black  dog.  Ibid. 
xxviii,  Declares  that  the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  black  man 
lay  with  her  in  the  Bed  . .  that  his  feet  were  cloven.  1805 
Nicholls  Let.  in  Corr.  w.  Gray  (1843)  45  He  thought  that 
Milton  had  improved  on  Tasso’s  devil  by  giving  him  neither 
horns  nor  a  tail,  c  1850  J.  W.  Croker  in  Croker  Papers 
(1884)  III.  xxvii,  215  By  his  bad  character  and  ill-looking 
appearance,  like  the  devil  with  his  tail  cut  off.  1868  Brown¬ 
ing  Ring  Sf  Bk.  iv.  1296  The  devil  appears  himself,  Armed 
and  accoutred,  horns  and  hoofs  and  tail ! 

c.  In  plural  applied  to  ‘  the  Devil  and  his 
angels  the  host  of  fallen  and  evil  spirits  for 
whom  hell  was  prepared  :  see  3. 

2.  From  the  identification  of  the  demons ,  SaL/JLovia, 
Salfiovesj  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament 
with  Satan  and  his  emissaries,  the  word  has  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  in  English,  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  or  including  Demon  (sense  2),  applied  a. 
(in  Scripture  translations  and  references)  to  the 
false  gods  or  idols  of  the  heathen  ;  b.  (in  Apo¬ 
crypha  and  N.  Test.)  to  the  evil  or  unclean  spirits  by 
which  demoniacs  were  possessed ;  c.  in  O.  Test, 
translating  Heb.  DVVJ;)^  hairy  ones,  4  satyrs  \ 

In  the  Vulgate,  as  in  Gr.,  diabolus  and  daemon  are  quite 
distinct;  but  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  already  uses  unhuipa 
(Ger.  unhold)  to  render  both  words,  and  in  all  the  modern 
languages,  devil ,  or  its  cognate,  is  used  for  daemon  as  well 
as  for  diabolus  :  see  Demon. 

a  6-825  Vesp .  Psalter  x cv[i].  5  ForSon  alle  godas  Sioda 
3ioful,  dryhten  softlice  heofenas  dyde.  a  1175  Coti.  Horn. 
227  An  me}ie  cynn  pe  nefer  ne  abeah  to  nane  deofel  3yld. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  11759  (Trin.)  Alle  po  deueles  [Cott.  idels  ; 
Fait -f.  mawmettes]  in  a  stounde  Grouelynge  fel  to  pe  grounde. 
1382  Wyclif  Ps.  cvi.  37  Thei  ofFriden  ther  sones  and  ther 
do3tris  to  deuelis.  [1611  deuils,  1885  (R.V.)  demons.  So 
Deut.  xxxii.  17].  —  Acts  xvii.  18  A  tellere  of  newe 

deuelis  [1388  of  newe  fendis ;  1526  Tindale,  a  tyddjmges 
brynger  off  new  devyls  ;  1557  Geneva  of  newe  Gods;  1611 
of  strange  gods;  1881  (R.V.)  strange  gods  (Gr.  demons)]. 
—  Rev.  ix.  20  Thei  worschipeden  not  deuels,  and  simu- 
lacres  golden,  treenen,  the  whiche  nether  mowen  see,  nether 
heere,  nether  wandre.  1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  11. 
x.  210  He.  .abolished  all  worshippe  of  deuilles.  1638  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  335  This  Devill  (or  Molech)  is  of  concave 
copper  . .  double  guilded.  Ibid.,  70  Temples,  wherein  they 
number  3333.  .little  guilded  Devils.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  373 
Devils  to  adore  for  deities.  1881  N.  T.  (R.V.)  1  Cor.  x.  20 
The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
devils  [marg.  Gr.  demons],  and  not  to  God. 

b.  C950  Lindisf  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  34  In  aldormenn  diowbla 
[he]  fordrifes  diowlas.  c 975  RusJtw.  G.  ibid.,  In  aldre  deofla 
he  ut-weorpe&  deoful.  c  1000  Ags  G.  ibid.,  On  deofla  ealdre 
he  drif<3  ut  deoflu.  C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  Ure  drihten 
drof  fele  deules  togedere  ut  of  a  man  . .  and  pe  swin  urnen 
alse  deulen  hem  driuen.  1382  Wyclif  Matt.  ix.  34  In  the 
prince  of  deuelis  he  castith  out  deuilis.  —  John  x.  20  He 
hath  a  deuel,  and  maddith,  or  wexith  wood.  —  1  Tint.  iv. 
1  }yuynge  tent  to  spiritis  of  errour,  and  to  techingis  of 
deuels.  —  Rev.  xvi.  14  Thre  vncleene  spirites  . .  sotheli 
thei  ben  spirites  of  deuelis,  makinge  signes.  1548  Udall 
etc.,  Erasm.  Par.  John  73b,  He  hathe  the  Deuell  (say 
they)  and  is  madde.  1604  Canons  Ecclesiastical  lxxii. 
Neither  shal  any  Minister  not  licensed  . .  attempt  . .  to  cast 
out  any  deuill  or  deuils.  1611  Bible  John  x.  20  He  hath  a 
deuill  and  is  mad.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  IVks.  (1660) 
18  The  ejection  of  Divells  by  fasting  and  prayer.  1881 


N.  T.  (R.  V.)  Matt.  ix.  34  By  the  prince  of  the  devils 
casteth  he  out  devils  [marg.  Gr.  demons]. 

C.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xx.xiv.  14  And  a3en  come  shul  deueles 
[1388  fendis],  the  beste  party  an  asse,  and  a  party  a  man. 
—  Rev.  xviii.  2  Greet  Babilon  fel  doun  fel  doun,  and  is.maad 
the  habitacioun  of  deuelis  [1611  deuils].  (Cf.  Isa.  xiii.  2.) 
[1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  11  The  Satyre,  a  most  rare 
and  seldome  seene  Beast,  hath  occasioned. others  to  thinke 
it  was  a  Deuill  . .  and  it  may  be  that  Deuils  haue  at  some 
time  appeared  to  men  in  this  likenes.] 

d.  fig.  A  baleful  demon  haunting  or  possessing 
the  spirit ;  a  spirit  of  melancholy ;  an  apparition 
seen  in  delirium  tremens  :  see  Blue  Devil. 

3.  Hence,  generically,  A  malignant  being  of 
angelic  or  superhuman  nature  and  powers  ;  one  of 
the  host  of  Satan,  as  ‘  prince  of  the  devils  ’,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  their  proper  abode  in  hell,  and  thence 
to  issue  forth  to  tempt  and  injure  mankind  ;  a  fiend, 
a  demon.  Also,  applied  to  the  malignant  or  evil 
deities  feared  and  worshipped  by  various  heathen 
people  (cf.  2  a). 

In  mediaeval  conception,  devils  (including  Satan  himself) 
were  clothed  with  various  hideous  and  grotesque  forms ; 
their  usual  appearance,  however  (still  more  or  less  retained 
in  art),  was  derived  front  the  satyrs  of  Roman  mythology, 
or  from  the  figure  attributed  to  Pan,  being  a  human  form 
furnished  with  the  horns,  tail,  and  cloven  foot  of  a  goat. 

Beowulf  757  Wolde  on  heolster  fleon,  secan  deofla  ^edra^. 
Ibid.  1680  Hit  on  aeht  gehweatf  aefter  deofla  hryre,  Denigea 
frean.  a  1000  Crist  1531  (Cod.  Exon.  30  b)  On  \)&t  deope 
dal  deofol  gefeallacS.  CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  Ure  ifan  bet 
beoc5  J?a  deofles  beo5  bisencte  in  to  helle.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  69  WiteS  3e.  .in  bat  eche  fur  bat  is  3arked  to  deuules 
and  here  fereden.  Ibid.  173  Hie  ise5  bineSen  hem  deflen 
be  hem  gredeliche  kepeS.  c  1200  Ormin  1403  Alle  ba  baU 
fellenn  swa  be33  sinndenn  labe  deofless.  Ibid.  10565  Deofle 
flocc.  C1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  37/104  pere  nis  no  deuel  bat 
dorre  noube  neij  be  come,  for  drede.  c  1380  Wyclif  Scl. 
Wks.  III.  450  A  veyn  blast  of  a  fool,  and,  in  cas,  of  a  devyl. 
1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxii.  2r  For  alle  deorke  deoueles 
dreden  hit  to  huyre.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  121  Develyn 
schall  com  oute  off  helle.  1530  Palsgr.  2r4/2  Divell  she, 
diablesse.  a  1535  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  .428  Thou  shalt 
pay  thine  owne  debtes  amongest  the  diuils  in  hell.  1563 
W1N3ET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  §  70  Wks.  1888  I.  118 
Ane  terribill  cumpany  of  dewlis  hastalie  apperand  to  him. 
1602  Narcissus  (1893)  330  The  haire  of  the  faire  queene  of 
devills.  1605  Z.  Jones  tr.  De  Loyer's Specters  title-p.,  The 
Nature  of  Spirites,  Angels,  and  Divels.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  ix.  404  The  Italians  swore,  I  was  a  Divell  and  not 
a  man.  a  1646  J.  Gregory  Posthnma  (1649)  96  This  Lilith 
was  . .  a  kinde  of  shee-divel  which  killed  children.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <]•  P.  iv.  v.  180  The  visible  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Devil  or  Dtemon  which  they  say  is  common 
among  them.  1842  Tennyson  St.  Simeon  Stylites  4  Scarce 
meet  For  troops  of  devils.  1879  M.  D.  Conway  Detnonol. 
I.  1.  iv.  36  A  devil .  .a  being  actuated  by  simple  malevolence. 

4.  transfi.  Applied  to  human  beings,  a.  A  human 
being  of  diabolical  character  or  qualities  ;  a  malig¬ 
nantly  wicked  or  cruel  man ;  a  ‘  fiend  in  human 
form  ’ ;  in  ME.  sometimes  a  man  of  gigantic  stature 
or  strength,  a  giant. 

c  960  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  vi.  70  Ic  iuih  tuelfo  ^eceas  &  of 
iuh  an  diul  [Rnshw.  diowul]  is.  a  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an  1137 
pa  fylden  hi  mid  deoules  &  yuele  men.  c  1205  Lay.  17669  He 
. .  wende  anan  rihte  in  to  Winchteslre  swulc  hit  weore  an  hali 
mon,  pc  haeSene  deouel.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4288  An  olde 
vecke  . .  The  which  devel,  in  hir  enfaunce  Hadde  lerned 
of  Loves  arte,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  407  At  thus 
with  wrang,  thir  dewillis  suld  bruk  our  land,  c  1500 
Melusine  xxxvi.  256  Ayeynst  this  strong  dyuell  I  ne  may 
withstand.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxix.  (Percy  Soc.)  136 
Some  develles  wyll  theyr  husbandes  bete.  1604  Shaks. 
Oth.  v.  ii.  132  Thou  do’st  bely  her,  and  thou  art  a  diuell. 
1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  ty  Vows  1.  §  6  That  olde  slaunder 
of  early  holiness :  A  young  Saint,  an  olde  Devill :  sometimes 
young  Devils  have  prooved  olde  Saints  :  never  the  contrary. 
1611  Bible  John\ i.  70  Haue  not  I  chosen  you  twelue,  and 
one  of  you  is  a  deuill  ?  1642  Fuller  Holy  <)-  Prof.  St.  v. 
xvii.  426  Devils  in  flesh  antedate  hell  in  inventing  torments. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  82  Thou  Devil !  said  he  to  Susan, 
and  hast  thou  betray’d  me.  1867  Parkman  Jesuits  N.  Amer. 
ica  xxii.  319  He  was  a  savage  still,  but  not  so  often  a  devil. 

b.  In  later  use,  sometimes,  merely  a  term  of 
reprobation  or  aversion ;  also  playfully  connoting 
the  qualities  of  mischievous  energy,  ability,  clever¬ 
ness,  knavery,  roguery,  recklessness,  etc.,  attributed 
to  Satan. 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  ii.  v.  226  Thou  most  excellent 
diuell  of  wit.  1651  Life  Fat  her  Sarpi  (1676)  29  An  Angel 
in  his  behaviour,  and  a  Devil  . .  in  the  Mathematicks. 
1:774  Goldsm.  Retal.  57  So  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick. 
1775  Sheridan  Rivals  iii.  iv,  An  ill-tempered  little  devil  ! 
She’ll  be  in  a  passion  all  her  life.  1849  Thackeray  Pen - 
dennis  Ivi,  A  man  of  great  talents,  who  knew  a  good  deal . . 
and  was  a  devil  to  play.  1854  Warter  Last  of  Old  Squires 
xvi.  151  In  our  forefathers’ days  the  term  devil  (for  instance, 
‘  queer  devil  ’,  ‘  rum  devil ')  had  a  modified  signification, 
intimating  more  of  the  knave  than  of  the  fool,  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  strong  dash  of  the  humourist. 

c.  Applied  in  contempt  or  pity  (chiefly  with 
poor) :  A  poor  wretched  fellow,  one  in  a  sorry 
plight,  a  luckless  wight,  [So  in  It.,  Fr.,  etc.] 

1698  T.  Froger  Voy.  160  The  poor  Devil  was  condemned 
to  have  his  head  chopped  off.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Joio'n. 
(1775)  36  (Montriul),  I  am  apt  to  be  taken  . .  when  a  poor 
devil  comes  to  offer  his  service  to  so  poor  a  devil  as  myself. 
1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxi,  ‘  What  can  we  do  for  that  puir  doited 
deevil  of  a  knignt-baronet  ?  ’  1850  Ld.  Beaconsfield  Let . 

16  Nov.  in  Corr.  w .  Sister  (1886)  250  Riding  the  high  Pro¬ 
testant  horse,  and  making  the  poor  devils  of  Puseyites  the 
scapegoats.  1876  F.  E.  Trollope  Charming  Fellow  I.  xiii. 
167  Why  should  he  do  anything  . .  for  a  poor  devil  like  me  ? 


DEVIL. 

d.  Applied  also  to  a  vicious,  evil-tempered,  or 
mischievous  beast. 

1834  Medwin  Angler  in  IVales  II.  44  He  was  the  fastest 
trotter  in  the  cantonment,  but  a  restive  devil.  1884  Bath 
Jrtil.  26  July  6/5  That  tusker  there  (pointing  to  the  large 
elephant),  .is  a  devil.  He  has  killed  three  keepers  already. 

5.  spec.  a.  Printer's  devil :  the  errand-boy  in 
a  printing  office.  Sometimes  the  youngest  appren¬ 
tice  is  thus  called.  (In  quot.  1781  a  girl  or  young 
woman.) 

1683  Moxon  Mechanic  Exercises  II, The  Press-man  some¬ 
times  has  a  Week-Boy  to  Take  Sheets,  as  they  are  Printed 
off  the  Tympan  :  These  Boys  do  in  a  Printing-House, 
commonly  black  and  Dawb  themselves  :  whence  the  Work¬ 
men  do  Jocosely  call  them  Devils  ;  and  sometimes  Spirits, 
and  sometimes  Flies.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  31  r  13  Mr. 
Bickerstaff’s  Messenger,  or  (as  the  Printers  call  him)  Devil, 
going  to  the  Press,  a  1764  1  ,loyd  Dialogue  Poet.  Wks.  1774 
II.  4  And  in  the  morning  when  1  stir,  Pop  comes  a  Devil 
‘Copy  Sir’.  1781  Johnson  20  Apr.  in  Boswell ,  He  had 
married  a  printer’s  devil.  . .  I  thought  a  printer’s  devil  was 
a  creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags.  ..  Yes,  sir:  but 
1  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed  and  put  clean  clothes 
on  her.  1836  Smart  s.  v.  Somatology.  Mr.  Woodfall’s 
men,  from  the  devil  up  to  the  reader.  1849  E.  E.  Napier 
Excurs.  S.  Africa  I.  p.  xxviii,  As  neither  space,  time,  nor 
printers  devils  are  under  control,  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  the  above  brief,  .review. 

b.  A  junior  legal  counsel  who  does  professional 
work  for  his  leader,  usually  without  fee.  Atlorney- 
Gcneral's  Devil,  a  familiar  name  of  the  Junior 
Counsel  to  the  Treasury. 

1849  Ld.  Campbell  Lives  Chief  Justices  II.  xxxiv.  437 
He  [Lord  Mansfield]  had  signed  and  forgotten  bothopinions, 

■ — which  were,  perhaps,  written  by  devils  or  deputies.  1872 
Echo  14  Nov.  (Farmer),  Sir  James  Hannen,  we  are  told, 
was  a  Devil  once.  1884  Bath  Jrnl.  12  July  8/1  Mr.  Clarke 
was  offered  the  post  of  ‘  devil  ’  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
his  declining  may  be  said  to  have  been  without  precedent. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Dec.  3/1  It  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
common  thing  for  an  Attorney-General’s  ‘  devil  ’,  or  point 
and  case  hunter,  to  be  offered  a  judgeship. 

c.  One  employed  by  an  author  or  writer  to  do 
subordinate  parts  of  his  literary  work  under  his 
direction ;  a  literary  ‘  hack  ’ ;  and  generally  one 
who  does  work  for  which  another  receives  the 
credit  or  remuneration  or  both. 

1888  Star  8  Aug.,  Certain  societies,  the  Early  English 
Text,  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  etc.,  though  large  employers  of 
‘  devils’,  pay  the  highest  wages.  1891  [see  Devil  v.  3c]. 

6.  fig.  Applied  to  qualities,  a.  The  personifi¬ 
cation  of  evil  and  undesirable  qualities  by  which 
a  human  being  may  be  possessed  or  actuated. 
(Usually  with  some  fig.  reference  to  sense  2.) 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  297  It  hath  pleas’d  the  diuell 
drunkennesse,  to  giue  place  to  the  diuell  wrath.  1606  — 
Tr.  <)•  Cr.  11.  iii.  23,  I  haue  said  my  prayers  and  diuell, 
enuie,  say  Amen.  Ibid.  v.  ii.  55  How  the  diuell  Luxury 
..  tickles  these  together.  1701  Df  Foe  True-born  Eng. 
104  Ingratitude,  a  Devil  of  Black  Renown.  1819  Shelley 
Cenci  11.  i.  45  The  devil  was  rebuked  that  lives  in  him.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  The  devil  of  sophistry,  with  which 
thou  art  possessed.  184.2  Tennyson  Walking  to  Mail  13 
Vex’d  with  a  morbid  devil  in  his  blood.  1855  —  Sailor  Boy 
24  A  devil  rises  in  my  heart,  Far  worse  than  any  death  to 
me.  1884  H.  Broadhurst  in  Forln.  Rev.  Mar.  347  The  devil 
of  short-sighted  greed  is  powerful  enough  if  left  alone. 

b.  colloq.  Temper,  spirit,  or  energy  that  can  be 
roused ;  fighting  spirit ;  perplexing  or  baffling 
strategy  of  attack  (as  in  cricket). 

1823  Gentl.  Mag.  Nov.  434/2  They  must  have  Devil  enough 
. .  to  do  gallant  things.  1847  Ld.  G.  Bentinck  in  Croker 
Papers  (1884)  III.  156  That  any  nation  was  so  without 
‘  devil  ’  in  it  as  to  have  laid  down  and  died  as  tamely  as  the 
Irish  have.  1884  Hon.  I.  Bligh  in  Lillyiuhite's  Cricket 
Ann.  5  Evans  bowled  steadily,  but  without  much  ‘devil  ’. 

7.  Used  (generally  with  qualifications)  as  the 
name  of  various  animals,  on  account  of  their  char¬ 
acteristics,  e.  g.  Tasmanian  devil,  a  carnivorous 
marsupial  of  Tasmania  ( Sarcophiltts  ursinus ) ;  Sea 
Devil ,  the  Devil-fish  :  cf.  also  Sea-. 

1686  Ray  Willoughby' s  Hist.  Piscinm  hi.  iii.  i.  85  heading, 
Ratia  piscatrix,  the  Toad-fish  or  Frog-fish  or  Sea-Divel. 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke’s  Voy.  E.  Ind.  286  There  is  a  sort  of 
Creature  here  . .  called  . .  by  the  Dutch,  The  Devil  of  Ne- 
gombo  . .  because  of  its  qualities  . .  It  hath  a  sharp  Snout, 
and  very  sharp  Teeth.  1799  Naval  Chron.  I.  67  The 
Lophius  . .  or  Sea  Devil,  is  a  genus  of  the  branchiostegious 
order.  1832  Bischoff  Van  Dieman's  Land  ii.  29  The 
devil,  or  as  naturalists  term  it  ‘  dasyurus  ursinus  ’  is  very 
properly  named.  1857 Thoreau Maine  IK. (1894)381  ‘Devil 
[that  is,  Indian  Devil,  or  cougar]  lodges  about  here— very 
had  animal.’  1862  Jobson  Australia  vii.  186  Colonists 
in  Tasmania  . .  called  it  the  ‘  devil  ’  from  the  havoc  it  made 
among  their  sheep  and  poultry. 

b.  A  local  name  of  the  Swift  ( Cypselus  apus ) ; 
formerly  also  of  the  Coot. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Foulque,  a  bird  called 
a  Conte,  &  because  of  the  blackenesse,  is  called  a  Diuell. 
1885  Swainson  Pro;’.  Names  Brit.  Birds  95  From  its  im¬ 
petuous  flight,  and  its  dark  colour,  it  is  called  Devil 
(Berks)  . .  Swing  Devil  (Northumb.),  Sheer  Devil  (Devon, 
Somerset),  Devils  screecher(X)e\on),Devilshrieker(C.rz\eri). 

c.  A  collector’s  name  of  a  tropical  shell,  Cyno- 
donta  lurbinellus.  Ol<s. 

1776  Da  Costa  Eletn.  Conchcl.  291  (Plate  V,  fig.  5),  A 
Murex,  The  Devil. 

8.  A  name  of  various  instruments  or  mechanical 
contrivances,  esp.  such  as  work  with  sharp  teeth  or 
spikes,  or  do  destructive  work,  but  also  applied, 
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with  more  or  less  obvious  allusion,  to  others.  | 
Among  these  are 

a.  A  machine  used  for  tearing  open  and  cleaning  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  and  other  fibres,  preparatory  to  spinning;  also 
called  willow ,  willower ,  willy .  b.  A  machine  used  to  tear  , 
up  old  cloth  and  reduce  it  to  ‘shoddy1,  to  be  worked  up  I 
again  into  cloth  ;  also  one  used  to  tear  up  linen  and  cotton  \ 
rags,  etc.,  for  manufacture  into  paper,  c.  An  instrument 
used  for  feloniously  cutting  and  destroying  the  nets  of 
fishermen  at  sea.  d.  An  instrument  of  iron  wire  used  by 
goldsmiths  for  holding  gold  to  be  melted  in  a  blow-pipe 
flame,  e.  An  iron  grate  used  for  fire  in  the  open  air. 

1®3X  J-.  Holland  Manuf  Metal ,  Certain  implements  j 
acting  with  a  boss  and  a  slit  block  of  iron,  called  a  devil. 
1836  Sir  G.  Head  Home  Tour  144  The  town  of  Dewsbury 
.  .celebrated  for.  .grinding  old  garments  into  new  ;  literally 
tearing  in  pieces  fusty  old  rags  . .  by  a  machine  called  a 
'devil  ’,  till  a  substance  very  like  the  original  is  reproduced. 
1851  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  (1861)  II.  30  ‘Shoddy’., 
consists  of  the  second-hand  wool  manufactured  by  the  tear¬ 
ing  up,  or  rather  grinding,  of  woollen  rags  by  means  of 
coarse  willows,  called  devils,  i860  All  Year  Round  No.  57. 
160  Where  the  ‘devil  ’  first  beats  the  cotton  from  the  bale. 
1867  O.  W.  Holmes  Guard.  Angel  xxv.  (1891)  304  To  the 
paper  factory,  where  they  have  a  horrid  machine  they  call  the 
devil,  that  tears  everything  to  bits.  1870  Eng.  Meek.  31  Dec. 
610/1  The  machine  . .  is  called  a  willow,  or  willey,  vulgarly 
a  devil ;  it  is  used  principally  for  opening  raw  cotton.  1872 
Manch.  Guardian  24  Sept.  (Farmer),  Mr.  Powell’s  Bill  con¬ 
tains  abundant  powers  for  suppressing  the  vile  nuisance 
known  as  the  American  Devil  [steam  whistle  or  hooter].  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Devil ,  a  machine  for  making  wood 
screws.  1879 Cassell s  Techn.  Edue.  IV.  349/2  [He]  dives  into 
the  recesses  of  his  skin  for  the  ‘devil1  which  is  a  bunch  of 
matted  iron  wire.  1880  Times  13  Dec.,  An  instrumeqfrcalled 
*  the  Devil 1  used  by  foreign  fishermen  for  destroying  the 
fishing  nets  of  English  boats  on  the  East  coast.  1883 
Stonemason  Jan.,  Dried  by  means  of  sundry  coke  fires 
kept  burning  in  iron  grates  called  ‘devils’,  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  Gas  Company’s  men  in  our  streets.  1884 
Sat.  Rev.  12  July  61/1  ‘Devils’.,  are  used  to  catch  sea- 
trout  in  America,  but  Mr.  Fitch  justly  regards  ‘devils’ 
as  an  unsportsmanlike  device.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Dec. 
10/1  There  were  exhibited  in  the  court  room  three  Belgian 
‘  devils  ’  and  three  Belgian  grapnels  which  had  been  captured 
by  Lowestoft  fishermen.  1887  Ha7pers  Mag.  June  119/1 
The  devil,  a  hollow  cone  with  spikes  projecting  within, 
against  which  work  the  spikes  of  a  drum,  dashing  the  rags 
about  at  great  speed.  1893  Star  15  July  3/2  The  machine 
for  unloading  grain  . .  not  inaptly  named  a  ‘  devil  ’,  will  . . 
do  the  work  of  four  gangs  of  dock  laborers  of  12  men  each. 
1895  Daily  Chronicle  7  Jan.  8/3  The  match  was  only  brought 
off  at  Cardiff  by  the  extraordinary  precautions  for  warming 
the  ground  by  means  of  ‘  devils  ’. 

9.  A  name  for  various  highly-seasoned  broiled  or 
fried  dishes;  also  for  hot  ingredients. 

1786  Craig  Lounger  No.  86  Make  punch,  brew  negus,  and 
season  a  devil.  1788  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Peter  to  Tom 
Wks.  1812  I.  530  By  Devil ..  I  mean  a  Turkey’s  Gizzard 
So  christen’d  for  its  quality,  by  man  Because  so  oft  'tis 
loaded  with  Kian.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch-bk.,  L' Envoy 
(1865)  458  Another  holds  a  curry  or  a  devil  in  utter  abomi¬ 
nation.  1828  Smeaton  Doings  in  London  (Farmer),  The 
extract  of  Capsicums  or  extract  of  Grains  of  Paradise  is 
known  in  the  gin-selling  trade  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Devil.  1830  G.  Griffin  Collegians  xiii,  The  drumstick  of 
a  goose  or  turkey,  grilled  and  highly  spiced,  was  called 
a  devil,  c  1844  Thackeray  Mr.  <$-  Mrs.  Berry  ii,  The  de¬ 
villed  fowl  had  . .  no  devil  in  it.  1848  Paddiana  (ed.  2)  I. 

50  Devils  were  his  forte  :  he  imparted  a  pungent  relish  to 
a  gizzard  or  a  drumstick  that  set  the  assuaging  power  of 
drink  at  defiance.  1889  Boldrewood  Robbery  under  Arms  \ 
(1890)  327  Let’s  . .  have  a  devil  and  a  glass  of  champagne. 

10.  The  name  of  various  forms  of  fireworks  ;  also 
4  a  sort  of  priming  made  by  damping  and  bruising 
gunpowder*  (Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.'). 

1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  in.  vii,  The  captain  ..  pinned 
a  cracker  or  devil  to  the  cassock.  1807  W.  Irving  Salmag. 
(1824)  135  Like  a  nest  of  squibs  and  devils  in  a  firework. 
1809  NavalChron.  XXII.  203  Rockets,  infernals,  fire-devils. 
1836  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  vii,  Four  devils  or  wild-fires,  such 
as  we  were  in  the  habit  of  making  at  school. 

11.  The  name  given  to  sand-spouts  or  moving  I 
columns  of  sand  in  India  and  Eastern  countries. 

1835  Burnes  Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  III.  40  Whirlwinds, 
that  raised  the  dust  to  a  great  height,  and  moved  over  the 
plain  like  water-spouts  at  sea.  In  India  these  phenomena 
are  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  devils.  1886  Burton 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  99  7iote,  Devils,  or  pillars  of  sand,  vertical 
and  inclined,  measuring  a  thousand  feet  high,  rush  over  the 
plain.  1889  Daily  News  8  July  (Farmer).  Clouds  of  dust. . 
went  whirling  across  the  common  in  spiral  cones  like  desert 
Devils.  1893  Earl  Dunmore  Pamirs  I.  269  The  amount 
of  devils  we  saw  was  surprising.  (Note)  Common  in  the 
plains  of  India,  where  they  are  called  by  the  natives  Bagoola. 
English  people  in  India  call  them  ‘devils’. 

12.  Short  for  devil-bolt ;  see  24. 

1873  Plimsoll  Our  Seamen,  an  Appeal  37  4  Oh,  devils  are 
sham  bolts,  you  know ;  that  is,  when  they  ought  to  be  cop¬ 
per,  the  head  and  about  an  inch  of  the  shaft  are  of  copper, 
and  the  rest  is  iron1..  Seventy-three  devils  were  found  in 
one  ship  by  one  of  the  surveyors  of  Lloyd’s. 

13.  Naut.  4  The  seam  which  margins  the  water¬ 
ways  on  a  ship*s  hull  *  (Smyth  Sailor  s  IVord-bk .)  ; 

4  a  seam  between  the  gar  board -strake  and  the  keel  * 
(Funk  and  Wagnall). 

Hence  various  writers  derive  the  phrase  ‘  the  devil  to  pay 
and  no  pitch  hot’*,  but  this  is  prob.  only  a  secondary  and 
humorous  application  of  ‘  the  devil  to  pay  ’ :  cf.  22  j. 

14.  A  devil  of  a  .  .  . ;  a  diabolical  example  or 
specimen  of  a  . . .,  one  (of  the  things  in  question) 
of  a  diabolical,  detestable,  or  violently  irritating 
kind;  passing  into  a  mere  intensive,  =a  deuced, 
confounded,  very  violent.  [So  F.  diable  del] 

[1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xn.  vii,  You  don’t  know  what 


a  devil  of  a  fellow  he  is.]  1767  S.  Paterson  Another  Trav. 
I.  345  Running  downhill  at  tne  devil  of  a  rate.  1794  Scott 
Let.  to  Miss  Rutherford  5  Sept,  in  Lockhart ,  Both  within 
and  without  doors,  it  was  a  devil  of  a  day.  1819  Byron 
Juan  11.  xi,  A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay.  1822  Shel¬ 
ley  in  T.  L.  Peacock's  IVks.  (1875)  III.  477  A  devil  of  a  nut 
it  is  to  crack.  1826  J.  Wilson  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I. 
180  What  an  outlandish  toozy-headed  wee  sunbrunt  deevil 
o’  a  lassie  that.  1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour 
liv.  313  We  had  a  devil  of  a  run — I  don’t  know  how  many 
miles.  1869  T  rollope  He  Knew ,  etc.  liv.  (1878)  299  Lead 
him  the  very  devil  of  a  life.  1890  Besant  Demoniac  v.  53 
There  will  be  a  devil  of  a  fight  when  the  time  comes. 

15.  predicativcly  ;  Something  as  bad  as  the  devil, 
as  bad  as  can  be  conceived,  the  worst  that  can 
happen  or  be  met  with.  [F.  e'est  bien  le  diable ,  le 
diable  est  que  .  .] 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  60.  2/2  To  quit  a  Yielding 
Mistress  is  the  Devil,  a  1735  Granville  (J.),  A  war  of 
profit  mitigates  the  evil;  But  to  be  tax’d,  and  beaten,  is  the 
devil.  1798  Southey  Ballad  of  Cross  Roads  7  In  such  a 
sweltering  day  as  this  A  knapsack  is  the  devil.  1827  Scott 
Jr?il.  28  June,  To  be  cross-examined  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  true  thing  is  the  devil.  1885  Scribner's  Mag. 
XXX.  734/2  These  Southern  girls  are  the  very  devil. 

16.  Like  the  devil ,  like  devils  [F.  comine  le  diable , 
comine  tons  les  diables\  beside  Ihe  more  literal 
sense,  sometimes  means  :  With  the  violence,  des¬ 
peration,  cleverness,  or  other  quality  attributed  to 
the  devil ;  extremely,  excessively  :  cf.  Diaboli¬ 
cally.  So  in  similes,  e.  g.  as  drunk  as  the  d., 
diabolically  drunk. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V.  m.  vii.  162  They  will  eate  like  Wolues, 
and  tight  like  Deuils.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vm.  345  The 
distressed  Protestants  . .  over  whom  they  domineered  like 
Divells.  1791  ‘G.  Gambado  'Ann.  Horsem.  ix.  (1809)  106  My 
horse  . .  pulls  like  the  devil.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII. 
39  A  man  is  said  to  be  . .  when  he  is  very  impudent,  as 
drunk  as  the  devil.  1847  E  merson  Repr.  Meny,  Napoleon 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  378  He  disputed  like  a  devil  on  these  two 
points. 

II.  In  imprecations,  exclamations,  proverbs, 
and  phrases. 

17.  In  imprecations,  wishes  of  evil,  and  the  like, 
as  The  devil  take  him ,  etc.  (Cf.  similar  uses  with 
deuce ,  mischief  \  pest ,  plague,  pox ,  etc.) 

c  1300  Havelok  1188  Godrich  hem  hatede,  deuel  him 
hawe  !  c  1410  Sir  Cleges  515  The  styward  seyd  . .  the 
dewle  hym  Born  [=burn]  on  a  lowe !  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  175  The  dwille  he  hang  you  highe  to  dry! 
£1500  Robin  Hood  Potter  lxxvii.  in  Child  Ballads  III. 
v.  exxi.  1 13/2  The  deyell  spede  hem,  bothe  bodey  and 
bon.  1513  Douglas  AEncis  1.  Prol.  260  A  twenty  devill 
mot  fall  his  werk  at  anis.  1548  Hall  Chron.  14  b,  Saiyng, 
the  devill  take  Henry  of  Lancastre  and  the  together.  1600 
Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  hi.  ii.  225  Nay,  but  the  diuell  take  mocking  : 
speake  sadde  brow,  and  true  maid,  a  1652  Brome  Qucene's 
Exch.  11.  ii.  Wks.  1873  III.  485  Now  the  Dee’l  brast  crag 
of  him.  1738  Swift  Polite  Conv.  129  Here  take  it,  and  the 
D — l  do  you  good  with  it.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vii. 
xii,  The  devil  take  my  father  for  sending  me  thither.  1833 
Tennyson  The  Goose ,  4  The  Devil  take  the  goose,  And  God 
forget  the  stranger  !  ’ 

18.  To  go  to  the  devil :  to  go  to  ruin  or  perdition. 
In  the  imperative,  expressing  angry  impatience,  and 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  person  addressed.  So  to  wish 
any  one  at  the  devil ,  etc.  [F.  alter,  envoyer ,  dormer, 
etre  au  diable.] 

[C1394  J*  Malverne  Contn.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  IX.  33  Excan- 
duit  rex  [Rich.  II]  et.. dixit  ei  [comiti  Arundel],  ‘Quod  si 
tu  mihi  imponas  . .  vadas  ad  diabolum  ’.]  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.i$\ix\.l)\o  Go  to  thedeville,andsay  I  bad.  c  1489CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii.  102  Lete  theym  go  to  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  devils  !  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  178  All  his  Super¬ 
stition  and  Hypocrisie,  either  is  or  should  be  gone  to  the 
devill.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  367  They  curssed  them 
betwene  their  teeth,  saiyng  :  Get  ye  into  England,  or  to  the 
devill.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  102  Ere  they  could 
strangle  him,  he  sent  three  of  them  to  the  Devill.  1822 
Hazlitt  Tabled.,  Disagreeable  People  (1852)  121  Whether 
they  are  demons  or  angels  in  themselves,  you  wish  them  . . 
at  the  devil.  1823  Byron  Juan  x.  lxvi,  When  a  man’s 
country’s  going  to  the  devil.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn 
xxxii,  Tom  ..  having  told  her  ..to  go  to  the  devil.  1881 
W.  H.  Mallock  Rom.  19 th  Cent.  I.  219,  I  wish  ..  the  little 
animal  was  at  the  devil. 

+19.  A  devil  way  ( adv .)  :  originally  an  impatient 
strengthening  of  Away  ( a  being  the  prep.,  varying 
with  on,  in,  and  devele  the  genitive  pi.,  OE.  deojla ) ; 
further  intensified  as  a  twenty  devil  way,  on  aller 
or  alther  (corrupted  to  all  the)  devil  way,  on  aller 
tzventy  devil  way.  Ohs. 

c  1290  A".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  203/124  pov  worst  lif  and  soule 
a  deuele  wei  al  clene  i-nome.  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2298 
And  bad  hire  go,  that  ilche  dai,  On  alder  twenti  deuel  wai ! 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  2177  A  riadne,  A  twenty  develewey 
the  wynd  hym  dryue.  c  1386  —  Reeve's  T.  337  And  forth 
he  goth  a  [3  MSS.  on,  Hart,  in]  twenty  deuel  way.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surt.)  130  Go  hens,  harlottes,  in  twenty 
dewille  way,  Fast  and  belyfe  1  Ibid.  176. 

f  b.  In  later  times  it  appears  to  have  been  taken 
more  vaguely,  as  an  expression  of  impatience,  and 
sometimes  =  ‘  in  the  devil’s  name.’  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Milled s  Prol.  26  Tel  on,  a  deueleway  [v.r. 
a  delewey].  —  Sompn.  T.  534  Lat  hym  go  honge  hymself 
a  [Hart,  on]  deuel  way.  —  Miller's  T.  527.  —  Can.  Veom._ 
Prol.  <$•  T.  229.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  776  Go  and  glad  thi 
gest,  In  alther  [printed  all  the]  devyl  way  !  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  (Surt.)  10  Sit  downe  in  the  dewille  way,  With  thi  vayn 
carpyng.  Ibid.  18  Com  downe  in  twenty  deville  way. 
?  a  1500  Chester  PI.,  Deluge  219  Come  in,  wife,  in  20  devills 
waye,  or  els  stand  there  without,  a  1529  Skelton  Wks.  I. 


336  That  all  the  worlde  may  say,  Come  downe,  in  the  devyl! 
way.  1530  Palsgr.  838  In  the  twenty  devyll  way,  au  nont 
du  {rant  diable. 

20.  As  an  expression  of  impatience,  irritation, 
strong  surprise,  dismay,  or  vexation,  a.  After  an 
interrogative  word,  as  who,  what ,  how,  where,  when. 

(App.  taken  directly  from  Fr. ;  cf.  12th  c.  OF.  comment 
diablesl  dist  li  rois  au  vis  fier ;  diablcs  being  in  the  nomi¬ 
native  (  =  vocative  case);  mod.F.  que  diable  faire  !  \  in  ME. 
also  what  devil ,  about  1600  often  what  a  devil.  Also  in 
Ger.,  Du.,  Da.  and  other  langs.] 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2694  Hypcrvtestre ,  What  devel 
have  I  with  the  knyfe  to  doo  ?  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxi.  237 
What  the  deuyll  and  his  dame  schall  y  now  doo?  C1460 
Tozvneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  114  What  the  deville  is  this?  he 
has  a  long  snowte.  1470-85  Malory  A  rthur  x.  xlviii,  What 
deuylle  doo  ye  in  this  Countrey?  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of 
Aymofi  xix.  408  How  the  devyll  dare  ye  thus  speke  ?  1529 
More  Dyalogue  in.  v.  Wks.  214  Why,  quod  he,  what  deuill 
rigour  could  thei  more  haue  shewed?  1562  J.  Heywood 
Prov.  4*  Epigr.  (1867)  *8 3  When  the  diuell  will  ye  come  in  ? 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  355  Who  the  devill  hath  sente  for 
them?  1589  Puttenham  Eng .  Poesie  in.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  274 
What  a  diuell  tellest  thou  to  me  of  iustice?  1596  Shaks. 
1  Hen.  IV,  1.  ii.  6  What  a  diuell  hast  thou  to  do  with  the 
time  of  the  day?  1670  G.  H.  Hist .  Cardinals  1.  11.40  How 
a  Devil  will  the  Pope  observe  the  Decrees  of  a  Councel  ? 
1692  Washington  tr.  Milton's  Def  Pop.  viii.  (1851)  184 
What  the  Devil  is  it  to  you?  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 

xv.  v,  Why,  who  the  devil  are  you?  1803  tr.  Lebrun's 
Mons.  Botte  I.  155  What  the  devil  business  had  she  in  the 
store-room?  1819  Byron  Juan  1.  c,  And  wonders  why  the 
devil  he  got  heirs,  a  1845  Hood  Lullaby  ii,  What  the  devil 
makes  him  cry? 

b.  Used  interjectionally,  or  prefixed  to  a  predi¬ 
cation. 

L  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surt.)  67  Dwylle  !  what  may  this 
he?  Out,  liarow,  fulle  wo  is  me  ! . .  A,  fy,  and  dewyls  ! 
wnens  cam  he  That  thus  shuld  reyfe  me  my  pawste.  1589 
Pappe  w.  Hatchet  B  iij,  She  is  dead  :  the  diuell  shee 
is.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  130  Will  you  be  bound 
for  nothing,  be  mad  good  Master,  cry  the  diuell.  1709 
Steele  Tatler  No.  107  r  13  I  he  Devil !  He  cried  out, 
Who  can  bear  it?  1832  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  63/1  *  The  Pacha 
has  put  twelve  ambassadors  to  death  already.’  4  The  devil 
he  has  !  and  I’m  sent  here  to  make  up  the  baker’s  dozen  !  ’ 
1854  Emerson  Lett .  4*  Soc.  Aims,  Comic  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
209  ‘That  is  W,’  said  the  teacher.  4  The  Devil !’  exclaimed 
the  boy,  4  is  that  W  ?  ’ 

21.  Expressing  strong  negation  :  prefixed  to  a 
substantive,  as  the  devil  a  bit ,  the  devil  a  penny . 

1508  Kennedie  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  441  The  deuill  a  glide 
thou  hais  !  1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  (1877)  132  The 

Deuill  of  the  one  chare  of  good  werke  they  doen.  1579 
Fulke  Confut.  Sanders  697 4  Godly  images  leade  vs  to  spiri¬ 
tual!  deuotion.’  The  Diuel  they  doe.  But  if  they  did, 
yet  not  more  then  the  ceremonies  of  the  olde  law.  c  1590 
Marlowe  Faust.  Wks.(Rtldg.)  90/1  The  devil  a  penny  they 
have  left  me,  but  a  bare  pension.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N. 
11.  iii.  159  The  diu’ll  a  Puritane  that  hee  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  ( 1811)  I.  386  We  have 
an  English  expression,  ‘  The  Devil  he  doth  it,  the  Devil  he 
hath  it  ’  ;  where  the  addition  of  Devil  amounteth  only  to 
a  strong  denial,  equivalent  to,  4  He  doth  it  not,  he  hath  it 
not.’  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  (1 737)  V.  221  The  Devil-a- 
Bit  he’ll  see  the  better.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  78.  3/1 
The  D — 1  was  Sick,  the  D — 1  a  Monk  would  be,  The  D — 1 
was  Well,  the  D — 1  a  Monk  was  he.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  xxvii,  The  deil  a  man  dares  stir  you  within  his 
bounds.  1832  Examiner  349/1  Devil  another  word  would 
she  speak. 

22.  In  proverbs  and  proverbial  phrases. 

a.  The  devil  and  all :  Everything  right  or  wrong 
(especially  the  wrong)  ;  the  whole  confounded  lot ; 
all  or  everything  bad ;  cf.  also  g.  below.  (But 
sometimes  a  strengthened  form  of  sense  15.) 

1543  Bale  Yet  a  Course ,  Baptyzed  bells,  bedes,  organs. . 
the  devyll  and  all  of  soche  idolatrouse  beggery.  159a 
Nashe  P.  Penilesse  A  iij,  Masse  thats  true:  they  say  the 
Lawyers  haue  the  deuill  and  al.  1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng. 

xvi.  ciii,  Be  Lawyers,  get  the  Diuell  and  all.  1689  Hicker- 
ingill  Ceremony-Monger  Wks.  1716  II.  507  He  may  get 
the  Devil  and  all  of  Money,  and  a  Purse  as  large  as  his 
Conscience.  1703  Mrs.  Cf.ntlivre  Love's  Contriv.  v.  If 
she  cou’d  steal  a  husband,  she’d  have  stole  the  Devil  and 
all  of  Gallants.  1811  Earl  Gower  18  Dec.  in  C.  K.  Sharpe's 
Corr.  (1888)  I.  508,  I  begin  to  fear  that  the  rheumatism  has 
taken  possession  of  your  right  arm  . .  which  would  be  the 
devil  and  all,  as  the  vulgar  would  say.  1838  Dickens 
O.  Twist  xx,  I  needn’t  take  this  devil-and-alT  trouble  to 
explain  matters  to  you. 

b.  Between  the  d.  and  the  deep  (formerly  also 
Dead )  sea. 

1637  Monro  Exped.  11.  55  (Jam.),  I,  with  my  partie,  did 
lie  on  our  poste,  as  betwixt  the  devill  and  the  deep  sea. 
1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  394  Between  the 
devil  and  the  dead  sea.  1721  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  58  (Jam.) 
Between  the  Deel  and  the  deep  sea ;  that  is  between  two 
difficulties  equally  dangerous.  1816  [see  Deil  i].  1894 

H.  H.  Gibbs  Colloquy  onCurrcncy  199  You  must  remember 
that  he  was  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

c.  Black  as  the  d.,  to  paint  the  d.  blacker  than 
he  is,  and  kindred  expressions.  Give  the  devil  his 
due :  see  Due. 

1596  Lodge  Margarite  Amer.  84  Divels  are  not  so  blacke 
as  they  be  painted  . .  nor  women  so  wayward  as  they  seeme. 
1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  65  For  the  Devill  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted,  no  more  are  these  Noble  Nations  and 
Townes  as  they  are  tainted.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  271 
They  use  their  Adversary  according  to  the  Proverb,  painting 
the  Devill  blacker  then  he  is.  1837  A.  Fonblanque  Eng. 
under  7  Administ.  I.  226  That  the  Devil  of  Charles  X  could 
be  painted  blacker  than  his  complexion  would  prove. 

d.  When  the  d.  is  blitui :  at  a  date  infinitely 
remote,  at  the  Greek  calends,  or  4  latter  Lammas  \ 
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1662  Rump  Songs  ( 1874)  1. 9  But  when  this  comes  to  passe, 
say  the  Devil  is  blind,  c  1702  B ag, ford  Ballads  (1876)74  For 
we  will  be  Married,  When  the  Devil  is  Blind.  1725  Bailey 
Erasm.  Colloq.  (187 7)  216  (D.)  They  will  bring  it  when  the 
devil  is  blind  [id  fict  ad  Calendas  Gr&cas].  1738  Swift 
Polite  Cowers.  i.(D.),  Nev.  I’ll  make  you  a  fine  present  one 
of  these  days.  Miss.  Ay,  when  the  Devil  is  blind,  and  his 
eyes  are  not  sore  yet. 

e.  The  devil’s  hostility  to  the  Cross ;  sometimes 
with  a  play  upon  *  cross  *  as  a  coin. 

a  1529  Skelton  Bowge  of  Courts  365  The  deuyll  myghte 
daunce  therin  for  any  crovvche.  1612  Shelton  Quix.  1. 1.  vi. 
44  It  is  a  common  saying — ‘The  Devil  lurks  behind  the 
Cross’.  1627  Drayton  Ag  incourt  82  Ill’s  the  precession 
(and  foreruns  much  losse,)  Wherein  men  say,  the  Deuill 
beares  the  Crosse.  1636  Massinger  Bashf.  Lover  111.  i, 
The  devil  sleeps  in  my  pocket :  I  have  no  cross  To  drive  him 
from  it.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  209  Leaving  Room  in 
all  our  Pockets  for  the  Devil  to  Dance  a  Saraband,  for  we 
had  not  one  Cross  to  keep  him  out. 

+  f.  The  date  of  the  devil  is  opposed  to  the  date 
of  our  Lord ;  but  in  the  devils  date  is  also  *= 1  in 
the  devil’s  name  ’.  Ohs. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  11.  81  In  l?e  Date  of  }?e  deuel  J?e 
Deede  was  a-selet.  1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  954  What  needed 
that,  in  the  devyls  date?  <71529  — Sp.  Parrot  439  Yet 
the  date  of  ower  Lord  And  the  date  of  the  Devyll  dothe 
shrewdlye  accord.  —  Bowge  of  Courte  375  In  the  devils 
date,  What  arte  thou? 

g.  Thed.  {and  all )  to  do  :  much  ado,  a  world  of 
trouble  or  turmoil. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  iii,  There  was  the  Devil  and  all 
to  do.  1711  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella  17  Nov.,  This  being 

queen  Elisabeth’s  birthday,  we  have  the  d - and  all  to  do 

among  us.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  iii.  v,  Then  there 
was  the  devil  and  all  to  do  :  spoons,  plates,  and  dishes  flew 
about  the  room  like  mad.  1716  Swift  Phillis  39  See  here 
again  the  devil  to  do.  a  1774  Goldsm.  tt*.  Scarron's  Coiifrt 
Rom.  (1775^  I.  42  Here  had  been  the  devil  and  all  to  do. 

h.  The  devil’s  aversion  to  holy  water. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  301  The  olde 
Proverbe  how  well  the  Divell  loveth  holy  water.  1738  Swift 
Polite  C onvers.  149,  I  love  Mr.  N — ,  as  the  Devil  loves 

Holy  Water.  Mod.  To  hate - ,  as  the  devil  hates  holy 

water. 

i.  As  the  devil  looked  over  Lincoln. 

(Popularly  referred  to  a  grotesque  sculpture  on  the  exterior 

of  Lincoln  Cathedral.) 

1562  J.  Hey  wood  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  75  Than  wold  ye 
looke  ouer  me,  with  stomake  swolne,  Like  as  the  diuel 
lookt  ouer  Lincolne.  a  1661  Fuller  J Vort hie s  Oxf.  &  Line. 
Prov.  (D.).  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  n.  ii.  245  Yet  these  are 

wights  who  fondly  call  their  own  Half  that  the  Devil  o’er- 
looks  from  Lincoln  town.  1738  Swift  Polite  Convers.  86 
She  looked  at  me,  as  the  Devil  look’d  over  Lincoln. 

j.  The  devil  to  pay. 

Supposed  to  refer  to  the  alleged  bargains  made  by  wizards, 
etc., with  Satan,  and  the  inevitable  payment  to  be  made  to 
him  in  the  end.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  difficulty 
of ‘paying’  or  caulking  the  seam  called  the  ‘devil’,  near 
a  ship’s  keel,  whence  the  expanded  form  ‘  the  devil  to  pay 
and  no  pitch  hot1.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  the 
original  sense,  and  it  has  never  affected  the  general  use  of 
the  proverb. 

1711  Swift  frill,  to  Stella  28  Sept.  (Farmer),  And  then 
there  will  be  the  devil  and  all  to  pay.  1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib. 
Prov.  Husb.  v.  i.  93  In  comes  my  Lady  Townly  here  .. 
who.  .has  had  the  Devil  to  pay  yonder.  1738  Swift  Polite 
Convers.  179,  I  must  be  with  my  Wife  on  Tuesday,  or  there 
will  be  the  Devil  and  all  to  pay.  1820  Byron  in  Moore 
Life  $  Lett.  (1833'  III.  63  There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay, 
and  there  is  no  saying  who  will  or  who  will  not  be  set  down 
in  his  bill.  1837  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  72  Had  he  been 
laid  up  at  present,  there  would  have  been  the  very  devil  to 
pay.  1892  A.  Birrell  Res  Judic.  xii.  272  Then,  indeed — 
to  use  a  colloquial  expression — there  would  be  the  devil  to 
pay. 

k.  To  play  the  devil  {the  very  d.,  the  d.  and  all )  : 
to  act  diabolically,  do  mischief,  make  havoc  or  ruin. 

1542  Boorde  Dyctary  ix.  (1870)  250  The  malt  worme 
playeth  the  deuyll  so  fast  in  the  heade.  a  1592  Greene 
A  Iphonsus  1,  Burning  towns,  and  sacking  cities  fair,  Doth 
play  the  devil  wheresome’er  he  comes.  1594  Shaks.  Rich. 
Ill ,  1.  iii.  338  Seeme  a  Saint,  when  most  I  play  the  deuill. 
1656  Jeanes  Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  119  The  word  was  incar¬ 
nate,  and  shall  we  play  the  incarnate  Divels?  1811  in 
Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  35,  I  should  have  played  the 
devil  with  his  pheasants.  1826  Scott  frill.  15  Apr.,  A  bad 
report  from  that  quarter  would  play  the  devil.  1833  Marry  at 
P.  Simple  xxxviii,  Salt  water  plays  the  devil  with  a  uniform. 
1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xvi,  Your  firm  and  determined 
intention  . .  to  play  the  very  devil  with  everything  and 
everybody. 

l.  Speak  or  talk  of  the  d.,  and  he  will  appear. 

1672  CatapluSy  a  mock  Poem  72  (in  Hazlitt  Prov.)  Talk 

of  the  Devil,  and  see  his  horns,  a  \rjz\  Prior  Hans  Carvel 
71  Forthwith  the  Devil  did  appear,  For  name  him  and  he’s 
always  near.  1738  Swift  Polite  Conv.  1  He’s  just  coming 
towards  us.  Talk  of  the  Devil !  1853  Trench  Proverbs 

vi,  To  talk  as  little  about  the  devil  . .  as  they  can  ;  lest  he 
appear.  1893  G.  Allen  Scallywag  I.  10  ‘  Talk  of  the  devil ! 
— Here  comes  Thiselton  !’ 

m.  The  d.  among  the  tailors :  a  row  going  on 
(see  Farmer  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.)  ;  also  a  game. 

1834  Ld.  Londonderry  Let.  27  May  in  Court  Will.  IV  <y 
J  rictoria(iS6i)  II.  iv.  98  Reports  are  various  as  to  the  state  of 
the  enemy’s  camp,  but  all  agree  that  there  is  the  devil  among 
the  tailors.  1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  17 
A  game  known  as  the  ‘  Devil  among  the  tailors’. .  a  top  was 
set  spinning  on  a  long  board,  and  the  result  depended  upon 
the  number  of  men,  or  ‘  tailors  ’,  knocked  down  by  the  ‘  devil  ’ 
(top)  of  each  player. 

n.  In  other  expressions  (mostly  self-explanatory). 

To  pull  the  devil  by  the  tail (F.  tirer  le  diable  par  la  queue) : 
to  be  in  difficulties  or  straits.  To  whip  the  devil  round  the 


stump  (U.  S.) :  ‘  to  get  round  or  dodge  a  difficulty  or  dilemma 
by  means  of  a  fabricated  excuse  or  explanation  ’  {Cent.  Diet.) 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhct.  (1580)  26  Every  man  for  him*elfe, 
and  the  Devill  for  us  all,  catche  that  catche  maie.  a  1555 
Ridley  Wks.  10  It  is  also  a  true  common  proverb,  that  it  is 
even  sin  to  lie  upon  the  devil.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  $ 
Epigr.  (1867)  60,  I  not  beare  the  diuels  sacke,  by  saint 
Audry.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  79  The 
Proverbe,  That  the  divell  is  full  of  knowledge,  because  he  is 
olde.  1593  Pass.  Morrice  74  Like  will  to  like,  quoth  theDevell 
to  the  Collier.  1599  Minsheu  Dial.  Sp.  <y  Eng.  (1623)  35/2 
Let  us  not  give  the  divell  his  dinner.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Re- 
tirer ,  To  giue  a  thing  and  take  a  thing  ;  to  weare  the  diuells 
gold-ring.  1615  Swetnam  Arraignm.  Worn.  (1880)  p.  xvi, 
They  will  finde  that  they  haue  but  the  Deuill  by  the  foote. 
1687  Congreve  Old  Bach.  1.  iv,  Ay  there  you’ve  nicked  it — 
there’s  the  devil  upon  devil.  1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat. 
Anglo- Lat.  49  What  is  got  over  the  devil’s  back  is  spent 
under  his  belly,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Wks.  (1760)  II.  194  (D.) 
We  became  as  great  friends  as  the  Devil  and  the  Earl  of 
Kent.  —  Ibid.  III.  245  (D.)  The  devil  and  nine-pence 
go  with  her,  that’s  money  and  company,  according  to  the. . 
adage.  1738  Swift  Polite  Conv.  182  Well,  since  he’s  gone, 
the  Devil  go  with  him  and  Sixpence  ;  and  there’s  Money  and 
Company  too.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  xxxiii.  (1737)  138 
There  will  be  the  Devil  upon  Dun.  This  is  a  worse  Business 
than  that  t’other  Day.  c  1708  W.  King  Art  of  Love  iii.  82 
She’d  run,  As  would  the  Devil  upon  Dun.  1709  Brit.  Apollo 
II.  No.  56.  3/2  At  Play  ’tis  often  said,  When  Luck  returns — 
The  Devils  dead.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  i.  (1840) 
8  He  that  is  shipped  with  the  devil  must  sail  with  the  devil. 
1738  Swift  Pol.  Convers.  13  It  rain'd,  and  the  Sun  shone  at 
the  same  time  . .  Why,  then  the  Devil  was  beating  his  Wife 
behind  the  Door,  with  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton.  Ibid.  159, 
I  beg  your  Pardon  :  but  they  say,  the  Devil  made  Askers. 
Ibid.  200  As  great  as  Cup  and  Can  . .  Ay,  Miss;  as  great 
as  the  Devil  and  the  Earl  of  Kent.  1822  Byron  Werner 
v.  i.  427  Father,  do  not  raise  The  devil  you  cannot  lay  be¬ 
tween  us.  a  1832  Bentham  Wks.  (1838-43)  X.  25  So  fond  of 
spending  his  money  on  antiquities,  that  he  was  always 
pulling  the  devil  by  the  tail.  1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg., 
lSt.  Dunstan  ’,  The  Devil,  they  say,  'Tis  easier  at  all  times 
to  raise  than  to  lay.  1846  Whately  Rhctoidc  (ed.  7)  Addi¬ 
tions  14  Various  evasions  and  equivocations,  such  as  are 
vulgarly  called  ‘cheating  the  Devil’.  1855  Tennyson 
Maud  1.  i.  xix,  I  will  bury  myself  in  myself,  and  the  Devil 
may  pipe  to  his  own.  1857  A7*  F*  Evening  Post  (Bartlett), 
There,  you  are  now  whipping  the  devil  around  the  stump  ! 
1892  Hon.  E.  Blake  in  Daily  News  5  Aug.  3/4  Time  enough 
to  bid  the  Devil  good  morning  when  you  meet  him. 

o.  Other  phrases  see  under  leading  words,  as 
to  hold  a  Candle  to  the  d.,  the  d.  and  his  Dam,  the 
d.  in  the  Horologe,  etc. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

23.  General  combinations,  a.  ‘  devil  ’  in  apposi¬ 
tion. ,  as  devil-god ,  -jailor ,  - monk ,  - porter ,  etc.  Hence 
as  vb.  to  devil-porter  it,  to  be  devil-porter. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  iii.  19  lie  Deuill-Porter  it  no  further. 
1610  Healey  Si.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  iv.  xvi,  Such  a  rable  of 
divill-gods.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  11.  i.  21  That  Diuell 
Monke,  Hopkins.  1625-6  Shirley  Maid's  Rev.  v.  iii,  My 
eldest  devil-sister  !  1629  —  Wedding  iii.  i,  Thy  devil  jailor 

May  trust  thee  without  a  waiter.  1892  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe 
Church  Catholic  13  A  Devil-giant  coercing  hapless  lives. 

b.  attrib.  and  objective  genitive ,  as  devil-hive , 
- master ,  -work ;  devil-conjurer ,  -draivcr,  - driver , 
- extractor . 

1535  Coverdale  Dan.  ii.  27  The  sorcerer,  the  charmer 
nor  the  deuell  coniurer.  1682  Hickeringill  Black  N011- 
Conf.  Wks.  1716  II.  42  The  Pope  would  be  a  Devil-driver 
too.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  Devil-drawer ,  a  sorry 
Painter.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  ii.  (1840)  51  Any 
sorcery  or  devil-work.  1749  Bp.  Lavington  Enthus.  Met  It. 
9-  Papists  (1820)319  These  men,  who  are  called  enchanters, 
devil-drivers,  and  prophesiers.  1823  Bentham  Not  Paul 
321  Fear  of  the  more  skilful  devil-master.  *®49.  Southey 
Comm. -pi.  Bk.  Ser.  11.  400  They  struggled  till  fire  issued 
from  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  the  poor  devil-hive.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  29  Dec.  6/2  A  refusal  to  pay  the  fee  charged 
by  a  ‘devil  extractor’  for  the  cure  of  a  mental  disease. 

c.  instrumental  and  parasynihetic,  as  devil-born , 
-haired,  - inspired ,  - ridden ,  etc. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  (1658)  17  The  Asse  ..  is  .. 
phrased  with  many  epithets  . .  as  slow  . .  idle,  devil-haired. 
1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  II.  108  Men  become  priest- 
ridden  or  devil-ridden.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xevi,  You 
tell  me,  doubt  is  devil-born,  i860  Ld.  Lytton  Lucile  11. 
v,  Scorn  and  hate  ..  are  devil-born  things.  1888  Catholic 
Press  16  June  125/1  A  devil-inspired  cult. 

d.  objective,  as  devil-driving,  etc. 

1707  J.  Stevens  Qucvedo's  Com.  IV/es.  (1709)  327  There  is 
a  Devil  ferking  Priest. 

24.  Special  combinations.  Devil-bolt,  a  sham 
bolt  (see  12);  ‘a  bolt  with  false  clenches,  often  in¬ 
troduced  into  contract-built  ships’  (Smyth  Sailor  s 
IVord-b/c.)  ;  devil-carriage,  -cart,  a  carriage  for 
moving  heavy  ordnance  ;  +  devil-cleper  ( obs .), 
one  who  invokes  the  devil,  an  enchanter ;  devil- 
dancer,  an  Indian  votary,  akin  to  the  Dancing 
Dervishes  ;  so  devil-dancing  ;  devil-dare  a.  = 
Dare-devil  ;  devil-dealer,  one  who  has  dealings 
with  the  devil,  a  sorcerer ;  devil-in-a-bush,  a 
garden  flower,  Nigella  damascena,  so  called  ‘  from 
its  horned  capsules  peering  from  a  bush  of  finely- 
divided  involucre  ’  (Prior)  ;  devil-monger  =  devil- 
dealer  ;  devil-on-both-sides,  a  local  name  of  the 
corn  crowfoot  ( Ranunculus  arvensis),  in  allusion 
to  its  prickly  horned  capsules;  devil  on  two 
sticks,  a  wooden  toy  in  the  form  of  an  hour-glass 
or  double  cone,  which  is  made  to  spin  in  the  air 
by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  two  sticks  held 


I  in  the  hands ;  devil-shrieker,  -skriker,  local 
name  of  the  Swift :  see  Devil  7  b ;  devil-tree, 
an  apocynaceous  tree  ( Alstonia  scholaris)  of  India, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  having  a  powerfully  bitter 
bark  and  milky  juice  ;  devil-ward  a.  and  adv., 
towards  or  in  the  direction  of  the  devil ;  devil- 
wise  adv.,  after  the  manner  of  a  devil ;  devil- 
wood,  Osmanthus  americanus,  N.O.  Oleacew, 
a  small  N.  American  tree  with  wood  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  toughness  and  heaviness ;  devil-worship, 
the  worship  or  cult  of  the  devil,  or  of  a  demon 
or  malignant  deity  ;  so  devil-worshipper,  -wor¬ 
shipping  ;  devil-wort,  a  plant.  Also  Devil- 
bird,  -DODGER,  -FISH,  etc. 

1894  Daily  News  30  Nov.  7/5  The  ‘"devil-bolt’  swindle 
must  have  been  the  death  of  many  a  brave  crew.  1828 
J.  M.  SrEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  50  *Devil  Carriages,  large, 
limber,  small.  Ibid.  426  Devil  carriage,  7  ft. ;  Sling  cart, 
5  ft.  6  in.  1797  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  VII.  p.  cxxxix, 
I  want  . .  two  or  three  artillerymen  to  fix  the  fusees,  and 
a  "devil-cart.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xlvii.  9  The  huge  hard- 
nesse  of  thi  *deuel-cleperes.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Sept. 
14/1  They  were  followed  by  the  "devil-dancers,  who  were 
terribly  affected.  1871  Mateer  Travancore  (1872)  214  Con¬ 
nected  with  this  is  what  is  called  "devil-dancing,  in  which 
the  demoniacal  possession  is  sought.  1857  tr.  Dumas'  Three 
Musketeers  ii.  14/2  His  soldiers  formed  a  "devil-dare  legion. 
1727  De  Fof.  Syst.  Magic  1.  i.  (1840)  32  The  magicians  were 
not  all  sorcerers  and  "devil-dealers.  1767  J.  Abercrombie 
Ev.  Man  his  own  Gardener  Index,  "Devil-m-a-bush.  1815 
Elfhinstone  Acc.  Caubul(iS^2)  I.  95  A  plant  very  common 
about  Peshawer,  which  much  resembles  that  . .  called  Devil 
in  the  bush.  1843  Lytton  Last  Bar.  1.  vii,  Those  "devil- 
mongers  can  hake  ye  a  dozen  such  every  moment.  1878 
Britten  &  Holland  Flant-n.  148  "Devil  on  both  sides  or 
Devil  o'  both  sides,  Ranunculus  arvensis  I,.  Bucks.  ,Durh., 
Warm.  1864  Atkinson  Prov.  Names  Birds , " Devil. skriker 
(Yorks.).  1866  Treas.  Bot.  45  Alstonia  scholaris,  called 
"Devil-tree  or  Pali-mara  about  Bombay.  1837  Carlyle  Fr. 
Rev.  (1857)  I.  11.  1.  iv.  250  And  tended  either  godward  or 
else  "devilward.  1631  Cornwallyes  Ess.  ii.  xlix.  308  And 
"devill-wise  labour  for  nothing  but  to  make  all  soules  levell 
with  theirs.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe (1840)  II.  vi.  138  Idolatry 
and  "devil-worship.  1727  —  Syst.  Magic  I.  iii.  69  To  intro¬ 
duce  Devil-worship  in  the  world.  1879  M.  Conway  De¬ 
monology  <y  Devil-lore  I.  137  The  "devil-worshippers  of 
Travancore  to  this  day  declare  that  the  evil  power  ap¬ 
proaches  them  in  the  form  of  a  Dog.  1726  De  Foe  Hist. 
Devil  11.  xi.  353  Wormwood,  storax,  "devil-wort,  mandrake, 
nightshade. 

25.  The  possessive,  devil’s,  has  somewhat  spe¬ 
cialized  uses  as  expressing  things  supposed  to  be¬ 
long  to  or  be  in  the  power  of  the  devil ;  hence  it 
is  used  in  opposition  to  Cod' s,  as  devil's  martyr, 
Matins,  Paternosters  ;  and  sometimes,  like 
Devilish,  as  an  intensive  qualification  of  that  which 
is  evil,  violent,  or  excessive.  [Cf.  F.  un  froid  de 
diable,  un  vent  de  tons  les  diables. ] 

It  is  also  used  of  natural  or  prehistoric  works  attributed 
to  Satanic  agency,  as  Devils  bridge,  dike,  punch-bowl,  etc. 

1 12. .  Charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  231  purgh  3es  defies  lore. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  475  Foure  of  the  deueles  limes,  [h]is 
kn^tes  hurde  this.  1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Divelles  worke, 
diablerie.  167s  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  592  Balaam 
. .  who  was  the  devil’s  hackney.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xx, 
What  devil's  matins  are  you  after  at  this  hour?  1827  — 
Jml.  16  Mar.,  I  had  the  devil’s  work  finding  them.  1854 
Whyte  Melville  Gen.  Bounce  xx.  (Farmer),  His  wives  .. 
yowlin’,  and  cryin’,  and  kickin’  up  the  devil’s  delight.  1859 

H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  v,  We  had  better  he  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  we  can  this  devil's  night.  1863  Reade  Hard  Cash 

I.  278  (Farmer)  What  business  have  you  in  the  Captain’s 
cabin,  kicking  up  the  devil’s  delight?  1884  E.  M.  Beal 
in  Gd.  Words.  May  323/1  The  newly  discovered  1  devil’s 
liquor’,  starch. 

b.  Special  phrases.  Devil’s  advocate  (L.  advo- 
catus  diaboli),  one  who  urges  the  devil’s  plea 
against  the  canonization  of  a  saint,  or  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  honouring  of  any  one ;  hence,  one  who 
advocates  the  contrary  or  wrong  side,  or  injures 
a  cause  by  his  advocacy ;  so  devil’s  advocacy ; 
devil’s  bedpost  (see  qtiots.)  ;  devil’s  bones,  an 
appellation  of  dice  ;  devil’s  cow,  a  black  beetle  ; 
devil’s  darning-needle  (  U.  S.)  —  devil’s  needle 
(see  also  c) ;  devil’s  dirt,  devil’s  dung,  asafee- 
tida  ;  devil’s  dozen :  see  Dozen  ;  devil’s  finger, 
abelemnite;  devil’s  fingers,  the  star-fish;  devil’s 
mint,  a  succession  of  things  hurtful  or  offensive, 
as  if  the  devil  himself  were  at  work  coining  them 
(Forby);  devil’s  needle,  provincial  name  of  the 
dragon-fly;  ‘Devil’s  Own’,  a  pet  name  of  the 
88th  Foot  ( the  Devil's  own  Connaught  boys )  ;  also 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  Rifle  Corps  of  Volunteers ; 
devil’s  sheaf :  see  quot. ;  devil’s  tattoo  :  see 
Tattoo  ;  devil’s  toe-nail,  a  belemnite.  Also 
Devil’s-bird,  claw,  etc. 

1760  Impostors  Detected  II.  128  By.,  playing  the  true 
part  of  the  "Devil’s  advocate.  1883  J.  Bonar  Malthas  1.  i.  7 
The  father  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  defend  the  En¬ 
quirer',  the  son  played  devil’s  advocate.  1887  R.  Buchanan 
HeirofLinne  ii,  Even  the  Socialist  party  regarded  him  as 
a  devil’s  advocate,  and  washed  their  hands  of  him.  1854 
Maurice  Philos.  First  Six  Cent.  (ed.  2)  v.  119  'The  claims  of 
Proclus  to  canonisation  in  spite  of  our  "devil-advocacy. 
1892  A.  Birrell  Res  Judic.  iv.  108  There  is  just  enough  of 
. .  truth  in  it,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  bits  of 
devil's  advocacy  ever  penned.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  *  Devil's 
bed-posts ,  the  four  of  clubs.  1879  N.  .y  Q.  5th  Ser.  XII.  473, 
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I  have  always  heard  the  four  of  clubs  called  the  devil’s  bed¬ 
post,  and  also  that  it  is  the  worst  turn-up  one  could  have, 
1664  K  theredge  Comical  Rei'enge  11.  iii  (Farmer),  I  do  not 
understand  dice  . .  hang  the  *devil’s  bones.  1822  Scott 
Nigel  xxiii,  A  gamester,  one  who  deals  with  the  devil’s 
bones.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  213/1  Blind  Beetles  .. 
are  generally  known  to  us  by  the  name  of. .  *Devils  cows. 
1854  Putnam's  Monthly  June  (Bartlett\  Now  and  then  .. 
a  *devil’s-darning-needle  would  pertinaciously  hover  about 
our  heads.  >57®  I  -.yte  Dodoens  11.  cxii.  304  Called  . .  in 
Englishe  also  Assa  fetida  ;  in  high  Douche  Teufels  dreck, 
that  is  to  say  *Deuilles  durt.  1604  Dekker  Honest  Wh. 
Wks.  1873  II.  40  The  *Divels  dung  in  thy  teeth  !  1799  G. 

Smith  Laboratoiy  I.  237  Asafoctida  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  name  of  devil’s  dung.  1857  Thoreau  Maine  IV.  (1894) 
316  On  Moosehead  I  had  seen  a  large  *devil's-needle  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  1871  Staveley  Brit.  Insects  128  The 
swift  approach  of  one  of  these  glittering  ‘  devil’s  needles  ’. 
1864  Mark  Lemon  Jest  Bk.  211  (.Farmer)  At  a  review  of  the 
volunteers  ..  the  *devil’s  own  walked  straight  through. 
«®93  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Jan.  2/3  ‘  What !  what  !'  exclaimed 
his  Majesty  [George  III.  in  1803],  ‘all  lawyers!  all  law¬ 
yers  !  Call  them  the  Devil’s  Own — call  them  the  Devil’s 
Own'  ..  the  fighting  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  have  been 
the  ‘  Devil’s  Own  ’  ever  since.  1496  Dives  Paup.  (W.  de 
W.)  v.  Introd.  25/1  Make  ye  the  poore  men  your  frendcs  of 
the  *deuyllessheyf  eyther  richesses  of  wyckednesse.  1847 
Ansted  Anc.  World  ix.  190  The  Belemnite  has  ..  various 
local  names  (such  as  thunderbolt,  *devil's  toe-nail). 

c.  esp.  in  popular  names  of  plants  ;  devil’s 
apple,  the  thorn  apple  ( Datura  Stramonium')  ; 
devil’s  apron,  a  popular  name  in  the  United  States 
of  species  of  Laminaria  and  other  olive-brown 
sea-weeds  with  a  large  dilated  lamina;  devil’s 
brushes,  a  general  name  for  ferns  in  the  (  Black 
Country  *  (Britt.  &  Holl.)  ;  devil’s  candlestick, 
the  fungus  Phallus  impudicus ;  the  ground- ivy 
(Midland  Counties);  devil’s  club,  a  prickly  aralia- 
ceous  plant,  Fatua  horrid  a,  found  in  the  north¬ 
western  U.S.  ;  devil’s  coach-wheel,  d.  curry¬ 
comb,  corn  crowfoot  (Hants)  ;  devil’s  cotton, 
an  East  Indian  tree,  Abroma ,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
made  into  cordage ;  devil’s  darning-needle, 
Scandix  Pecten  Veneris;  devil’s  ear  ( US.),  a 
species  of  wake-robin  (Arum)  ;  devil’s  fig,  the 
prickly  pear :  devil’s  garter,  the  bindweed,  Con- 
volvulus  sepium ;  devil’s  horn,  Phallus  impudi¬ 
cus;  devil’s  leaf,  a  very  virulent  species  of  stinging 
nettle,  Urtica  urentissima ,  found  in  Timor;  devil’s 
oatmeal,  d.  parsley,  wild  chervil,  Anthriscus  syl - 
vcstris;  devil’s  posy,  ramsons,  Allium  ursinum; 
devil’s  snuff-box,  the  puff-ball ;  devil’s  stink¬ 
pot,  Phallus  impudicus.  Also  Devil’s-bit,  claws, 
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1846  Sowerby  Brit.  Bot.  VI.  104  *Devil’s  Apple.  1858 
O.  W.  Holmes  Ant.  Break/. -t.  vii.  (1883)  142  Washed  up 
on  one  of  the  beaches  in  company  with  *devil’s-aprons, 
bladder-weeds,  dead  horse-shoes.  1891  Proc.  R.  Geog. 
Soc.  Feb.  78  That  unpleasant  plant,  growing  to  the  height 
of  a  man’s  chest,  known  as  the  *devil’s  club,  and  covered 
with  fine  loose  barbed  prickles.  1851  S.  Judd  Margaret  (ed. 
2)  II.  v.  66  There  are  berries  in  the  woods,  the  scarlet  ^devil’s 
ear  and  blue  dracira.  1795  Southey  Lett.fr.  Spain  (1808)  1 1. 
38,  I  saw  the  prickly  pear,  or  as  it  is  called  here  the  *devil’s 
fig.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  94  A  nettle  called  daonn 
setan ,  or  *devil’s  leaf,  in  Timor  ;  the  effects  of  which  are 
said  . .  to  last  for  a  year,  and  even  to  cause  death.  1883 
R.  Turner  in  Gd.  Words  Sept.  589/2  The  puff-balls  are 
known  in  Scotland  as  ‘  de’il’s  sneeshin'  mills’  ("devil's  snuff¬ 
boxes).  1884  Cheshire  Gloss. ,  Devil s  snuff-box ,  puff  ball. 

Devil  (deVl,  dewii),  v.  [f.  Devil  sb.] 

1 1.  To  devil  it :  to  play  the  devil,  to  act  like  the 
devil.  Obs. 

*593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  158  In  the  euillest  of  euill 
functions,  which  is,  in  diuelling  it  simply. 

+  b.  trans.  To  play  the  devil  with,  to  min.  Obs. 

1652  Benlowes  Theoph .  11.  xv,  The  Serpent  devil’d  Eve. 

c.  allusive  nonce-wd. 

1698  Vanbrugh  Proi>.  Wife  iv.  iv.  89  Lady  B.  The  devil’s 
hands  !  Let  me  go  !  Sir  J.  I’ll  devil  you,  you  jade  you  ! 

2.  trans.  To  grill  with  hot  condiments. 

1800  [see  Devilled  2].  1817  T.  L.  Peacock  Melin- 

court  xxiii,  If  the  carp  be  not  caught,  let  me  be  devilled 
like  a  biscuit  after  the  second  bottle.  1831  Trelawny  Adv. 
Younger  Son  I.  291  Come  Louis,  devil  us  a  biscuit,  a  1845 
Hood  Tale  of  Temper  vi,  He . .  felt  in  his  very  gizzard  he  was 
devill'd  !  1870  Ramsay  Remiti.  iv.  (ed.  18)  83  One  of  the 
legs  should  be  deviled. 

3.  intr.  To  act  as  1  devil ,  to  a  lawyer  or  literary 
man  ;  to  do  professional  work  for  another  without 
fee,  or  without  recognition. 

1864  Athenaeum  No.  1921.  232/2  He  devils  for  the  counsel 
on  both  sides.  1880  Social  Notes  20  Nov.  243/2  This  unjust 
system  is  termed  ‘  devilling and  those  who  appear  in  cases 
for  which  others  are  retained,  at  the  sole  request  of  the 
latter,  are  called  ‘devils’,  whilst  the  original  holders  of 
transferred  briefs  may  be  styled  ‘  devilees.'. .  As  long  as 
briefless  barristers  consent  to  4  devil  ’,  so  long  will  the  abuse 
flourish,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  and  the  Bar. 
1889  Sat.  Rev.  9  Feb.  159/2  He  must  have  chambers  and 
a  clerk,  or  a  share  of  both.  He  must  be  ready  and  willing 
to  ‘  devil 

b.  trans.  To  do  (work)  as  a  ‘  devil’. 

1887  L  ornh.  Mag.  Jan.  62  Allowing  me  to  devil  his  work 
for  him  for  ten  years. 

c.  To  entrust  to  a  ‘  devil  ’  or  private  deputy. 

1891  Leach  Southwell  Minster  (Camden)  22  note,  Of 

course  he  ‘  devilled  ’  his  duties,  and  equally  of  course  the 
‘devil '  neglected  them. 


4.  trans.  To  tear  to  pieces  (rags,  old  cloth,  etc.) 
with  a  machine  called  a  devil.  See  Devilling  2. 

f  Devila-de.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  after  masquerade. 

*775  Garrick  Bon  Ton  4  Coteries,  Masquerades,  and  all 
the  Devilades  in  this  town. 

De'vil-bird.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
various  birds,  from  their  appearance,  flight,  cry, 
etc.  ;  especially  a.  A  local  English  name  of  the 
Swift  ;  =  Devil  7  b. 

1885  Swainson  Bros’.  Navies  Brit.  Bints  95  It  is  called 
..  Devil  bird  (West  Riding). 

b.  The  Ilrown  Owl  of  Ceylon  {Syrntum  Tndrani). 

1849  Pridham  Ceylon  737  (Y.)  Devil’s  Bird.  .The  wild  and 
wailing  cry  of  this  bird  is  considered  a  sure  presage  of  death 
and  misfortune,  unless  [etc.],  i860  in  Tennent  Ceylon  1. 167 

Note,  The  brown  owl,  which,  from  its  hideous  yell,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  the  ‘  Devil-Bird’.  1876  Ceylon  II.  145 
The  ‘  oolanna  or  devil  bird  of  the  Sinhalese,  whose  horrid 
shriek  at  night  terrifies  the  natives,  .some  think  it  is  not  an 
owl,  but  a  black  night-raven. 

c.  A  name  of  the  East  Indian  drongo-shrikes, 
family  Dicruridx. 

De  vil-dodger,  humorous.  [See  Dodge  v.] 
One  who  tries  to  dodge  the  devil  (see  quot.  1893); 
also,  a  nickname  for  ranting  preachers,  or  preachers 
generally.  So  Devil-dodging-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1791  Lackington  Mem.  vi  (D.),  These  devil  dodgers  hap- 
pened  to  be  so  very  powerful  (that  is,  noisy).  1861  Under 
the  Spell  III.  hi  So  you  have  taken  to  ‘devil-dodging’, 
sermonizing,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  1886  G.  Allen  Mai- 
viie' s  Sake  i,  He  has  a  rabid  objection  to  the  clergy — the 
black  brigade  and  the  devil-dodgers,  he  calls  them.  Ibid. 
v,  A  pack  of  trumpery  superstitious  devil-dodging  nonsense. 
1893  M.  West  Born  Player  202  Unbiassed  people  who  went 
to  church  in  the  morning  and  to  chapel  in  the  evening — 
devil-dodgers  as  they  were  coarsely  called,  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  right  one  way  or  another. 

Devildom  (deVldsm).  [f.  Devil  +  -dom  ] 

1.  The  dominion,  rule,  or  sw  ay  of  the  (or  a)  devil ; 
exercise  of  diabolic  power. 

1694  S.  Johnson  Notes  Past.  Lett.  Bp.  Burnet  t.  5  The 
true  Art  of  spelling  all  the  Oppressions  and  Devildoms  in 
the  World  out  of  the  pregnant  word  King.  1856  Mrs. 
Browning  Aur.  Leigh  n.  Poems  1890  VI.  73  A  commina- 
tion,  or,  at  best,  An  exorcism  against  the  devildom  Which 
plainly  held  me.  1893  Kipling  Many  Invent.  207  It 
was  witchcraft,— witchcraft  and  devildom. 

2.  The  domain  of  the  devil ;  the  realm  or  estate 
of  devils  ;  the  condition  of  devils. 

1825  Coleridge  in  Pall  Mall  G.  27  May  (1887)  5/2  De¬ 
pressed  by  day  and  wandering  all  night  thro’  the  Sweden- 
borgian  Devildom.  1828  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Let.  in  Record  of 
Girlhood  (1878)  I.  viii.  226,  I  have  been  revelling  in  that 
divine  devildom,  ‘  Faust  \  1847  O.  Brownson  Two  Brothers 
Wks.  VI.  268  All  motleydom  and  all  devildom  had  broken 
loose.  1892  T.  Wright  Blue  Firedrake  197  Never  surely 
were  more  repulsive  hags  in  all  devildom. 

Devilee*.  nonce-wd.  See  Devil  v.  3  quot.  1880. 
Deviless  (deVljes).  [f.  Devil  +  -ess  :  cf.  F. 
diablesse. ]  A  she-devil. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  iv.  xxvii.  226  There  was  not 
Angel,  Man,  Devil,  nor  Deviless,  upon  the  place,  who  would 
not  [etc.].  1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  (1802)  III.  xx.  318 

Though  we  should  abominate  each  other  ten  times  worse 
than  so  many  devils  or  devilesses.  1881  Athenaeum  9  July 
45/3  But  a  commonplace  woman,  with  little  of  either  the 
saint  or  the  ‘  deviless  ’  in  her  composition. 

Devilet  (deVliet).  [f.  Devil  +  -et.] 

1.  A  little  devil,  in  various  senses. 

1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit .  (1798)  135  To  meet  the  Printer’s 
devMet  face  to  face.  1841  De  Quincey/A>;//^  Wks.  1862 
V.  207  To  the  derision  of  all  critics,  compositors,  pressmen, 
devils,  and  devillets.  a  1845  Barham  Ingot,  Leg.,  Truants , 
And  pray  now  what  were  these  devilets  call’d  ?  These  three 
little  fiends  so  gay  !  c  1876  Sir  R.  Burton  in  Lady  Burton 
Life  (1893)  I.  21  We  boys  became  perfect  devilets. 

2.  The  Swift  ;  =  Deviling  2. 

1828  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  277  The  long¬ 
winged  legless  black  devilet,  that,  if  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
cannot  rise  again.  1828  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVIII. 
238  The  merry  Dominican  . .  continued  to  eat  devilets  on 
fast  days. 

De  vil-fish.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
various  large  and  formidable  fishes  or  other  marine 
animals;  especially  a.  In  Great  Britain,  a  large 
pediculate  fish  ( Lophius  piscatorius)  also  called 
Angler  (q.v.),  frog-fish,  sea-devil,  toad-fish.  b. 
In  U.S.,a  gigantic  species  of  eagle-ray,  Ceratoptcra 
vampyms ,  having  expanded  sides  gradually  passing 
into  flappers  or  pectoral  fins,  the  expanse  of  which 
is  sometimes  20  feet.  Less  commonly,  c.  The 
Californian  grey  whale,  d.  The  piranhaof  Uruguay, 
e.  The  octopus,  cuttle-fish,  or  other  cephalopod. 

1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  94  That  species,  called  by 
Dr.  Goldsmith  the  Devil  Fish.  1839  T.  Beale  Nat.  Hist. 
Sperm  Whale  351  Enormous  sting-rays,  or  ‘devil  fish’., 
from  five  to  six  feet  across,  i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII. 
213  They  [‘  California  Grey  *  Whale]  have  a  variety  of  names 
among  whalemen,  as  ..  ‘Hard-head’,  ‘Devilfish’.  1861 
Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  iv.  i.  214  The  Piranha  or 
Devil-fish  discovered  by  M.de  Castelnau  in  Uruguay.  .When 
any  object  is  thrown  into  ihe  water  inhabited  by  the  Piran¬ 
has,  these  fish  immediately  attack  it.  1863  Russell  Diary 
North  South  I.  208,  I  heard  much  of  the  mighty  devil¬ 
fish  . .  The  fish  . .  possesses  formidable  antennae-like  horns, 
and  a  pair  of  huge  fins,  or  flappers,  one  of  which  rises 
above  the  water  as  the  creature  moves  below  the  surface. 
1867  Chronicle  5  Oct.  660  The  Devil  Fish.. This  giant  of 
the  Cephaloptera  is  simply  a  monstrous  Ray ;  and  though 
Sea-Devil  and  Vampire  are  assigned  to  it  as  trivial  names, 


it.  .is  in  no  way  formidable  save  from  its  enormous  strength 
and  bulk.  1883  G.  L.  Faber  Fisheries  Adriatic  185  Mylio- 
balisaquila  L.  ..Devil  fish,  Sea-Devil,  Toad-fish.  1885 
C.  F.  Holder  Marvels  Anim.  Life  162  [The  squid]  was 
found,  .to  fully  justify  its  popular  name  of  devil-fish.  1889 
Catholic  Neius  15  June  5/5  The  octopus,  popularly  known 
as  ‘  the  devil  fish 

De’vilhead.  [see  -head  ]  =  Devilhood. 

a  1350  Life  of  Jesus  (ed.  Horstm.)  499  (Matz.)  No  deuel- 
hede  I  ne  habbe  in  me.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III. 
iv.  300  A  swallowing  dread,  A  curse  made  manifest  in 
devil-head. 

Devilhood  (deVlhud).  [f.  Devil  +  -hooil] 
The  condition  and  estate  of  a  devil. 

1618  Wither  Motto ,  Nec  Habeo  Wks.  (1633)  521  Except 
the  Devill,  and  that  cursed  brood  Which  have  dependance 
on  his  Devilhood.  1880  Swinburne  Study  Shaks.  iii.  173 
Her  imperious  and  dauntless  devilhood.  1894  J.  Brand  in 
Chicago  Advance  24  May,  A  downward  development  toward 
devilhood. 

+  De  “vilified,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  [see  ~fy.]  Made 
into  or  of  the  nature  of  a  devil. 

1645  Pagitt  Ileresiogr.  Ep.  Ded  ,  Unpure  Familists,  who 
blasphemously  pretend  to  be  godified  like  God,  whereas 
indeed  they  are  devillified  like  their  Father  the  Devil.  1647 
J.  Hkydon  Discern.  F'abfax  2  Devils  and  devilified  men 
would  be  glad  to  have  any  thing  against  him. 

So  Devilifier. 

1793  Regal  Rambler  37  The  emendator,  corrector,  and 
Devilifier.  .of  my  bank. 

Deviling  (deVliiq).  [f.  Devil  sb.  +  -ling  or 
-ing  ;  the  suffixes  being  here  confounded.] 

1.  A  young  devil ;  an  imp  or  mischievous  little 
creature. 

[  1575  G. Harvey  Lettcr-bl ;.(Camden)  98  Close  to  the  britche 
like  a  Divelinge.]  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Knt.  of  Malta  v.  ii, 
And  engender  young  devillings.  1672  R.  Wild  Declar.  Lib. 
Consc.  9  His  Divelings,  the  Officers  and  Clarks  of  that  won¬ 
drous  Kitchin.  1806  Southey  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  540  He 
received  the  little  deviling  in  a  basket.  1849  Sir  J.  Stephen 
Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  I.  310  The  deviling  . .  was  about  twelve 
years  old  and  looked  exactly  like  any  other  boy. 

2.  A  local  name  of  the  Swift ;  also  of  the  Pied 
Wagtail.  (See  quots.) 

a  1825  Forby  East  Ang.  Voc .,  Devi l in,  the  species  of 
swallow,  commonly  called  the  swift.  1826  Sporting  Mag. 
XVIII.  312  The  bird  called  a  Swift  ..  more  commonly  a 
Devilin.  1837  Macgili.ivray  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  III.  614 
Black  Marten,  Swift,  Develing.  1885  Swainson  Prov. 
Names  Brit.  Birds  45  Pied  Wagtail . .  Devil’s  bird  or 
deviling  (Ireland).  From  the  constant  uncanny  motion 
of  its  tail.  Ibid.  95  Swift.  .It  is  called  Deviling  (E.  Angl., 
Lane.,  Westm.). 

3.  The  third  or  lowest  vat  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  indigo  ;  called  in  French  diablolin . 

1731-7  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  A  nil.  The  second 
is  call’d  the  Battery  . .  And  the  third,  which  is  much  less 
than  the  second,  is  call'd  the  Deviling.  As  for  the  Name.. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  agrees  with  it ;  unless  it  be  because 
this  Vat  is  deeper  colour’d  than  the  others. 

Devilish  (deVl|if),  a.  [f.  Devil  + -ish.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Having  the  nature  or  character  of 
the  devil ;  like  a  devil  in  character  or  actions. 

1494  FabyanC//z'0«.  iv.  lxv.  44  Bystyryngeofdisclaunderous 
and  deuylysshe  persones.  a  1555  Latimer  Serm.  (1845)  3GI 
What  marvel  is  it,  if  they  call  you  devilish  persons  and 
heretics?  1587  Turberv.  Trag.  7’.  (1837)  151  The  divilish 
Queenes  devise.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  249  A  diuelish 
knaue  !  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trait.  8  A  Monster  not 
a  little  esteemed  of  amongst  these  Devillish  Savages.  1653 
H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxviii.  113  Who.. censed  those 
two  divelish  Monsters.  1868  Browning  Ring  8f  Bk.  1.  247 
We  pronounce  Count  Guido  devilish  and  damnable. 

2.  Of  things,  actions,  or  qualities  :  Characteristic 
of  the  devil;  worthy  of  or  befitting  the  devil; 
diabolical ;  execrable. 

c  1496  Serm.  Episc.  Piter.  (W.  de  W.)  B  iij,  Euyll  fasshened 
garmentes,  &  deuyllysshe  shoon  8c  slyppers  of  frensmen. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  93  Wmche  is  inoost  deuyl¬ 
lysshe  synne.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  18  They 
make  certayne  deuylishe  gestures  lyke  vnto  madde  men. 
1631  G  ouge  God's  Ari'ou'S  iii.  §  94.  360  The  matchlesse, 
mercilesse,  devilish,  and  damnable  gun-powder-treason.  1663 
F.  Hawkins  Youth's  Behav,  87  "lis  of  humane  frailty  to 
erre,  but  'tis  devillish  to  persevere  in  it.  1790  Burns  Tam 
O' Shunter  127  By  some  devilish  cantrip  slight.  1827  Pol- 
lok  Course  T.  ix.  266  Indistinct  and  devilish  whisperings, 
b.  Expressing  the  speaker’s  strong  detestation. 

1694  R.  L’Estrange  Fables  cccxxxii.  (ed.  6)  345  The  Devel- 
ish  People  would  keep  such  a  Snearing  and  Pointing  at  me. 
1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Earn.  II.  101  Hold  your 
devilish  tongue. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  devil. 

1526  34  Tindale  1  Tim.  iv.  1  Geue  hede  vnto  spretes  of 
erroure  and  dyuelysshe  doctrine.  1548  Hall  Chron.  135  b, 
Therto  by  devilishe  instigacion  incensed  and  procured.  156a 
Bulleyn  Bk.  Sicke  Men  75  b,  Ingratitude  [is]  sprong  of  a 
deuelishe  petigree.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  287  So 
skilled  in  devilish  arts  of  magic. 

4.  loosely.  Violent,  virulent,  terrible  j*  extremely 
bad  ;  enormous,  excessive. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  241  It  is  a  divellish, 
deadly,  coarse  medicine.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  n.  198/2 
[Lice]  are  devilish  Biters,  especially  the  little  ones.  1738 
Swift  Polite  Convers.  187  Mr.  N —  got  the  devilishest  Fall 
in  the  Park  To-day.  1831  Fonbi.anque  Eng.  under  7  Ad- 
minis  t.  (1837)  II.  93 The  Six  Acts,  hurried,  with  such  devilish 
speed,  through  Parliament.  1849  Thackeray  Pendennis  xl, 
She  has  a  devilish  deal  more  than  ten  thousand  pound. 

5.  Comb. 

1705  Hickeringili.  Pricst-Cr.  Wks.  1716  III.  no  Such 
a  Devilish-like  Black-guard. 

B.  adv.  =  Devilishly  2;  excessively,  exceed- 
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ingly,  enormously :  originally  of  things  bad,  but 
in  later  use  a  mere  coarse  intensive. 

1612  Rowlands  Knauc  of  Harts  14  Because  we  finde.. 
Mony  makes  fooles  most  diuellish  proud  in  mind.  1631 
Massinger  Beleeve  as  you  list  iv.  iii,  The  cur  is  divelisne 
hungrie.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xx.  353  Taking 
devilish  long  strides.  1768  Foote  Devil  on  2  Sticks  i.Wks. 
1799  II.  251  They  are  devilish  rich,  devilish  poor,  devilish 
ugly,  devilish  handsome.  1807  Byron  Let.  to  Miss  Pigot 
1 1  Aug.,  I  should  be  devilish  glad  to  see  him.  1843  Lever 
J.  Hinton  viii,  Devilish  pretty  girl,  that  she  is.  1886 
Stevenson  Dr.  Jekyll  ii,  I  have  seen  devilish  little  of  the 
man. 

+  Devilished,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed  ;  or  (?)  with  the  suffix  -ish  —  - ise ,  -izey  as  in 
anentishy  Anientise:  cf.  also  publish]  Demonized, 
possessed  with  a  demon  or  *  devil  \ 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Answ.  to  Darel  13  Dxmonizo- 
77/enos.  .one  Diuellished,  or  one  afflicted,  tormented,  or  vext 
with  a  Diuell.  Ibid.  20  A  man,  hauin^  the  spirit  of  an 
vneleane  diuell .  .a  diuelished  vneleane  spirit.  1601  —  Spirits 
Divels  39  Demoniakes,  or  diuellished  persons. 

Devilishly  (de'v’l adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  devilish  manner,  diabolically. 

1531  Tindale  Exp.  1  John  (1537)  18  We  synne  not 
diuellishlye  agaynst  the  holy  goost.  1642  Fuller  Holy 
<y  Prof.  St.  v.  xi.  405  None  but  devils  and  men  devilishly 
minded.  1830  Arnold  Let.  to  Hare  24  Dec.  in  Stanley 
Lije  I.vi.  236  A  devil’s  doctrine,  certainly,  and  devilishly 
applied.  1878  E.  Jenkins  Haverholme  47  The  declaration 
.  has  a  touch  of  the  devilishly  humorous  about  it. 

2.  Excessively,  exceedingly :  originally  of  things 
bad,  but  becoming  at  length  a  strong  intensive. 

1668  S  hadwell  Sullen  Lovers  iv,  How  devillishly  imper¬ 
tinent  is  this.  1687  Settle  Rejl.  Dryden  13  The  Poet  lyes 
Divellishly  if  he  tells  you  [etc.].  1782  Mrs.  E.  Blower 

Geo.  Bateman  II.  140  She’s  devilishly  pretty.  1845  Mrs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  I.  360,  I  think  it  devilishly  well  done. 

Devilishness  (deVl|iJnes).  [f.  Devilish  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  devilish  ; 
diabolical  or  infernal  character. 

1530  Palsgr,  214/2  Divellysshnesse,  diablerie.  1549  Allen 
Jude’s  Par.  Rev.  13  Very  wicked  and  abhominalfle  super- 
sticions  and  diuillyshnes.  1620  Melton  Astrolog.  80  The 
diuellishnesse  of  your  Diuination.  1733  Lord  M.  in  Swift's 
Lett.  (1766)  II.  185,  I  have  betrayed  to  you  the  devilishness 
of  my  temper.  1844  Masson  Ess.,  The  Thj'ec  Devils  iii. 
(1856)  74  Mephistophiles’s  nature  . .  complete,  confirmed, 
irrevocable  devilishness. 

Devilism  (deVliiz’m).  [f.  Devil  sb.  +  -ism.] 

1.  A  system  of  action  or  conduct  proper  to  a  devil; 
devilish  quality. 

1652  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  11.  (1660)  150  Did  ever  any  seek 
for  the  greatest  good  in  the  worst  of  evils?  This  is  not 
heresie,  but  meer  Divilisme.  16918  Norris  Pract.  Disc. 
(1711)  III.  173  To  the  highest  pitch  of  Impiety,  to  the  very 
ridge  of  Devilism.  1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  (1822)  203 
Such  a  perfection  of  devilism  as  that  of  the  Inquisition. 
1820  Examiner  No.  619.  113/1  The  deliberate  devilism  of 
the  tortures.  1892  Peyton  Memorab.  Jesus  xv i.  451  The  de¬ 
vilism  in  human  nature  is  that  which  wants  bread  by  which 
to  live  in  the  body,  and  seeks  not  the  interests  of  the  soul. 

2.  A  system  or  cult,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
Devil ;  devil-worship. 

1773  E.  Ives  Voy.  Eng.  to  India  317  The  San  jacks,  .once 
professed  Christianity,  then  Mahometanism,  and  last  of  all 
Devilism. 

+  DeviTity.  Obs.  In  6-7  divil(l)itie.  [f.  Devil 
sb.  +  -ity  :  formed  with  mocking  reference  to  civil¬ 
ity  and  divinity .]  Devilism,  devilry. 

1589  Marprel.  Epit.  Fiij,  Whom  the  D.  of  diuillitie.. 
affirmeth  to  haue  beene  Arch,  of  Creet.  1598  R.  Barckley 
Felic.  Man  iv.  (1603)  317  A  formal  kind  of  strangers  civilitie 
.  .which,  .may  rather  bee  called  Divillitie.  1601  Deacon  & 
Walker  Answ.  to  Darel  113  These  are  but  quick-sands 
wherewith  you  doe  grauell  your  deepe  skill  of  Diuillitie. 
1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  39  [He]  must 
also  bee  his  Diuilitie  Reader  or  Schoole-man. 

Devilize  (deviate),  v.  [f.  Devil  sb.  +  -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  devil  of;  to  render  devilish 
in  character.  (Cf.  canonize.') 

1624  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  13  He  that  should  deify 
a  Saint  should  wrong  him  as  much  as  he  that  should 
Divellize  him.  1888  Chicago  Advance  12  Apr.  232  The 
native  heathenism  of  the  Dark  Continent  devilized  by  rum 
from  the  lands  of  Christendom. 
f2.  intr.  To  play  the  devil ;  to  act  as  a  devil. 
1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  48  The  worst  they  [Englishmen] 
doe,  is  to  keep  their  Kings  from  Divelizing,  and  themselves 
from  Assing.  1720  T.  Gordon  Cordial for  Loju  Spirits  69 
Let  loose  his  inclinations,  and  devilized  with  all  his  might. 

Hence  De'vilized  ppl.  a.y  converted  into  a  devil, 
rendered  devilish. 

1701  Flavel  Hush.  Spirit.  (1770)  282  How  full  of  devils 
and  devilized  men  is  this  lower  world.  1726  De  Foe  Hist. 
Devil (1822)  208  To  consider  human  nature  devilized.  1890 
J.  Pulsford  Loyalty  to  Christ  I.  238  The  highest  and  most 
reputable  members  of  society . .  have  come  through  a  devilized 
line  of  ancestry. 

Devilkin  (de-v’lkin).  [f.  Devil  sb.  +  -kin.]  A 
little  devil ;  an  imp.  Also  fig. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  14  That  a  Beelzebub 
has  his  devilkins  to  attend  his  call.  1833  T.  Hook  Widrnu 
<$■  Marquess  iii,  Attendant  devilkins  of  an  inferior  class, 
with  hoofs,  horns,  talons  and  tails.  1851  D.  Jerrold  St. 
Giles  xxii,  Now  shout,  ye  imps  1  Scream,  ye  devilkins  . .  for 
it  is  done  !  1893  Pall  Mall  Mag.  II.  118  Black  itch¬ 

ing  marks,  left  by  the  stings  of  these  imperceptible  little 
devilkins. 

H  The  following  is  an  example  of  Devil  20  a, 
with  what -kins  of  what  kind,  what  kind  of. 


c  1510  Rohm  Hood  290  in  Arb.  Garner  VI.  430  What 
devilkyns  draper,  sayd  litell  Much,  Thynkyst  thou  to  be. 

Devilled  (de*v’ld),///.  a.  [f.  Devil  +  -ed.] 

1.  Possessed  or  afflicted  with  a  devil :  see  Devil 
sb.  2  b. 

c  1550  Cheke  Matt.  viii.  16  In  y°  evening  yei  brought  him 
mani  yc  was  develled.  Ibid.  viii.  28  Yeer  mett  him  ij  develds 
. .  veri  fiers  men.  Ibid.  xv.  22  Mi  doughter  is  veri  evel  de¬ 
velled.  1645  Rutherford  Tryal  <$•  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  47 
Kakos  daimonizetai ,  she  is  exceedingly  devilled. 

2.  Grilled  with  hot  condiments. 

1800  Oracle  in  Spir.  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1801)  IV.  253  At  half 
past  two  [I]  ate  a  devil’d  kidney.  1845  Disraeli  Sybil  iv. 
x,  His  table  cleared,  a  devilled  biscuit  placed  before  him, 
a  cool  bottle  and  a  fresh  glass.  1855  Mrs.  Gaskell  North 
#  S.  xlii,  The  devilled  chicken  tasted  like  saw-dust.  1881 
J.  Grant  Cameronians  I.  xviii.  276  An  aroma  of  coffee  and 
devilled  bones. 

3.  Prepared  by  a  devil,  or  unrecognized  profes¬ 
sional  helper:  see  Devil  sb.  5  b,  c. 

1893  Athenaeum  5  Aug.  182/1  We  imagine  that  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  got  his  authors  *  devilled’  for  him,  for  hardly  any  single 
brain  could  have  extracted  all  this  material. 

Deviller  (deVl|3i).  [f.  Devil  +  -erL]  a.  The 
workman  who  attends  to  the  machine  called  a 
( devil  ’  in  a  cotton  or  other  factory,  b.  The 
name  of  a  machine  used  for  the  shaking  of  rags, 
c.  A  *  devil  ’  or  literary  hack. 

X874  Mnnch .  Guardian  3  Aug.  6  The  term  is  applied  to 
those  persons  who  tend  hard- waste  breakers  in  cotton  manu¬ 
factories.  The  machines  are  termed  devils,  and  in  this 
district  the  person  who  tends  them  a  deviller.  1885  Leeds 
Mercury  23  June  3  A  rag-shaking  machine  called  a  ‘  de¬ 
viller  \  1893  Athenaeum  5  Aug.  182/1  Sometimes  the  delver, 
or  ‘  deviller’,  nods. 

De  vil-like,  a.  and  adv.  [See  Like  ;  cf.  De- 

VILLY.] 

A.  adj.  Like  a  devil ;  diabolical. 

c  X470  Henry  Wallace  viii.  895  His  dewyllyk  deid  he  did 
in  to  Scotland.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  iv. 
xxxii,  Devil-like  Princes  perswaded  their  people  to  their 
owne  vaine  inventions.  1722  Mrs.  E.  Haywood  Brit. 
Recluse  73  With  more  than  Devil-like  cruelty.  1869  W.  P. 
Mackay  Grace  <$•  Truth  (1875)  225  What  a  devil-like  inten¬ 
tion  ! 

B.  adv.  Like,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  devil ; 
diabolically. 

1688  Bunyan  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved  (1886)  129  Who 
has.. thus  horribly  and  devil-like  contemned  and  trampled 
upon  Him.  1717  L.  Hovvel  Desiderius  104  Themselves, 
Devil-like,  are  never  the  better  for  doing  us  this  Mischief. 

Devilling  (deVl|iq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Devil  v.  + 
-ing  L] 

1.  Working  as  a  devil  or  hack  :  see  Devil  sb. 
5  b,  c ;  v.  3. 

1880  Besant  &  Rice  Seamy  Side  xiv.  114  The  young 
barrister  was  engaged  in  some  devilling.  1888  Star  8  Aug., 
Devilling  is  the  term  used  in  the  literary  trade  for  sweating. 
1894  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Feb.  8/1  After  all,  devilling  at  the 
Bar  has  the  same  consolation  as  fagging  at  school.  First, 
you  fag  for  others ;  but  in  the  end  you  have  other  devils  to 
fag  for  you. 

2.  Tearing  to  pieces  by  the  machine  called  a 
devil. 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Devilling ,  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  as  willeying. 

+  De’villy,  devily,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  dtofolllc,  f. 
dtlofol  devil  +  -lie  (-ly  t),  contr.  dtofiic ,  whence  in 
ME.  deofiich ,  later  devily  :  rarely  in  ME.  with 
second  l,  develly.  Cf.  OHG.  tiufallih,  MHG.  tiu- 
vellich,  ON.  djdfulligy. ]  =  Devilish. 

c  1000  ./Elfric  Horn.  (Thorpe)  I.  102  (Bosw.)  Mid  deofelli- 
cum  wi^lungum.  Ibid.  I.  62  Under^eat  se  apostol  5as  deo- 
flican  facn.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  105  penne  ma}e  we  fordon 
swa  ]>a  deofliche  3itsunge.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  73 
Alway  to  mysdo  and  trespace.  .that  is  euyl;  and  a  deuely 
lyf  \Flem.  een  duuelic  leven].  1483  —  Cato  H  iv  b,  Certaynly 
suche  thought  is  wycked  and  deuylly.  c  1485  Digby  Myst. 
v.  ii.  heading,  Entreth  lueyfere  in  a  deuely  a-ray.  a  1628  F. 
Greville  Sidney  x.  (1652)  J31  The  devily  characters  of  so 
tyrannical  a  deity. 

t  De  villy,  devily,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ly  2.]  Devilishly,  diabolically,  excessively  (in 
a  bad  sense). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14392  (Cott.)  Ful  deueli  [v.r.  deuelly] 
war  flai  Iuus  thra,  pair  blisced  lauerd  for  to  sla.  c  1400 
Sowdone  Bab.  265  The  Dikes  were  so  develye  depe.  .Ouer 
cowde  thai  nother  goo  nor  crepe.  Ibid.  2193  Ther  to  he 
was  devely  stronge,  His  skynne  was  blake  and  harde. 

De'vil-may-caTe,  a.  Also  erroneously  devil- 
me-care.  [The  exclamation  devil  may  care  !  used 
as  an  attribute.]  Wildly  reckless ;  careless  and 
rollicking. 

[1793  Regal  Rambler  95  Deel  care,  said  Dr.  Leveller,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.]  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xlix.  He  was 
a  mighty  free  and  easy,  roving,  devil-may-care  sort  of  person. 
[1858  M.  Porteous  Soider  Johnny  8  But  deil-ma-care  !  my 
facts  are  clear.]  1858  Lytton  What  will  he  do  11.  ii,  He. . 
looked  altogether  as  devil-me-care,  rakehelly,  handsome, 
good-for-nought  as  ever  swore  at  a  drawer.  1861  Hughes 
To7iiBrozvn  at  Oxf.  xi.  (1889)  103  A  face  radiant  with  devil- 
may-care  delight.  1870  Miss  Broughton  Red  as  a  Rose  i.  3 
The  salt  of  a  racy,  devil-me-care  wit.  1887  W.  M.  Rossetti 
Life  of  Keats  vi,  Without  any  aggressive  or  ‘devil-may-care* 
addenda. 

Hence  Devil-may-careness  ( erron .  -careless- 
ness) ;  Devil-may-carish  a.y  -carishness, 
-ca  rism,  nonce-wds. 

*®33  Fraser's  Mag.  VII.  693  Similar  attempts  at  a  jaunty 
devil-me-carishness.  1841  Tait’s  Mag.  VIII.  221  From 


them  he  dates  that  devil-may-carism,  that  recklessness  of 
the  world  and  the  world’s  law.  1842  Lytton  Zanoni  iv.  v, 
A  devil-me-carish  air.  1890  McCarthy  Fr.  Rev.  I.  22  The 
wantonness,  the  licence,  the  devil-may-careness  of  the 
Regency.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLIX.  510/1  There  was 
more  of  Hibernian  devil -may-care-lessness  than  of  Saxon 
foresight. 

Devilment  (deVlment).  [f.  Devil  v.  +  -ment.] 
Action  befitting  a  devil,  or  of  devilish  character ; 
mischief:  also  humorously  like  Deviliiy  4  b. 

1771  Contemplative  Man  I.  130, 1  thought  some  Devilment 
or  other  would  befal  us.  1840  Thackeray  Paris  Sk.-bk. 
(186^)64  So  little  sign  of  devilment  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes.  1843  Lever  J.  Hinton  xxxi,  Courtship,  fun, 
frolic,  and  devilment.  1886-7  Proc.  Amer.  Commit,  on 
Instruct.  Deaf  220  A  certain  amount  of  superfluous  animal 
spirits — devilment  I  have  heard  it  called. 

2.  concr.  a.  A  devilled  dish.  b.  A  devilish 
device  or  invention. 

177S  Garrick  in  G.  Colman's  Posth.  Lett.  (1820)  309  Hot 
cakes  and  devilments  at  breakfast.  1871  Standard  20  Jan., 
Greek  fire  and  fifty  other  molten  devilments  may  be  corus¬ 
cating  among  her  chimney  pots. 

+  De*vilness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Devil  sb.  +  -ness.] 
A  thing  diabolical  or  of  demonic  character,  a 
demon:  =  Devilry,. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xcv.  5  For  alle  goddes  of  genge 
develnesses  ere  pa.  a  1448  Note  in  R.  Glouc.  Ch?'on.  (MS. 
Coll.  Arms)  (1724)  415  The  monekes  toke  holywater,  and 
drof  a  way  the  mailer  deuelnesse. 

Devilry  (deVlri).  Also  4  dewilry,  7  de- 
uillary.  [f.  Devil  sb.  +  -by.] 

+  1.  A  demon  ;  a  demoniacal  possession.  (Cf.  F. 
diablerie .)  Obs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Last  Age  of  ChircJie  p.  xxiv,  Chaffare  walk- 
ynge  in  derkenessis  and  myddais  deuylrye  pat  is  to  seye 
antecrist.  14. .  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VI 1 1.  143  Temptyd 
of  pe  deuelry  pat  walkes  in  derknesse.  Ibid.  144  pis  maner 
of  deuilry  myghte  not  anoon  be  casten  oute.  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacioim  2023  Fforto  cast  out  Dyvelleres  he  gaf  the  auc- 
toritee.  1483  Cath.  A7igl.  98  ADevylry.  .demoniu7n. 

2.  Magical  operation  performed  by  the  supposed 
help  of  Satan  ;  dealing  with  the  Devil  ;  diabolical 
art. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  690  Throu  thair  gret  clergy,  Or 
ellis  throu  thair  deuilry.  ^1425  Wyntoun  Cron .  ix.  xxiv. 
48  Be  Wichcraft  or  Devilry.  1583  Stubbf.s  Anat.  Abus. 
11.  (1882)  5  Art  magike,  witchcraft,  and  all  kind  of  diuelrie. 
1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  287  The  king 
throuch  the  arte  of  Magik,  Witchcraft,  and  deuilrie  was 
consumet.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vii.  556  Witch 
though  she  be,  methinks  Her  devilry  could  neither  blunt 
the  edge  Of  thy  good  sword,  or  mine.  1867  Miss  Braddon 
Rupe7-t  Godwin  III.  iii.  44  By  what  devilry  did  he  stumble 
upon  the  truth. 

3.  Works  or  operation  of  the  devil. 

*533  Tindale  Supper  of  Lo7'd  Wks.  (1573)  463  They  be 
proued  starke  lyes  and  very  deuelry.  1581  Satir.  Poems 
Refor)n.  xliv.  316  Double  sonnis  of  Deuilrie  !  a  1876  G. 
Dawson  Biog.  Led.  38  He  fought  for  light  against  dark¬ 
ness,  for  God’s  truth  against  Devilry. 

4.  Devilish  action  or  conduct;  extreme  wicked¬ 
ness,  cruelty,  or  perversity ;  wicked  mischief. 

1637  Bastvvick  Litany  1.  19  Greater  cruelty  ..  (to  say 
nothing  of  deuillary,  atheisme  and  popery)  I  know  no 
where.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  viii.  What  devilry 
soever  Kings  do,  the  Greeks  must  pay  the  piper  !  1851 
Helps  Comp.  Solit.  x.  (1874)  180  Finding  that  such  is  the 
devilry  of  circumstances.  X852  Thackeray  Estnond  1.  xiv, 

I  took  to  all  sorts  of  devilries  out  of  despair  and  fury.  1870 
Daily  News  24  Sept.,  A  sight  of  misery,  chaos,  disorganisa¬ 
tion,  and  general  devilry. 

b.  humorously.  Reckless  indulgence  in  mischief, 
hilarity,  or  daring. 

1840  Dickens  Barn .  Rudge  lxvii,  A  fellow  . .  who  has  the 
daring  and  devilry  in  him  of  twenty  fellows.  1842  S.  C. 
Hall  Irela7id  II.  340  The  reckless  ‘devilry’  of  a  former 
time,  and  the  decent  hilarity  of  the  present.  1843  Lytton 
Last  Bar.  1.  i,  Too  sober  and  studious  for  such  men-at-arms’ 
devilry.  1887  Miss  Braddon  Like  $  Unlike  ix,  What 
devilry  has  brought  you  here,  in  that  get-up. 

5.  A  system  of  devils;  demonology. 

,844  Masson  Ess.,  The  Three  Devils  iii.  (1856)  80  The 
second  part  of  Faust  is  devilry  all  through,  a  tissue  of  be¬ 
wilderments  and  devilries.  1871  Tylor  Pri7n.  Cult.  II.  230 
The  evil  demon  Aeshma  Daeva,  .becoming  the  Asmodeus 
of  the  book  of  Tobit,  afterwards  to  find  a  place  in  the 
devilry  of  the  middle  ages. 

6.  Devils  collectively,  a  company  of  devils.  (Cf. 
cavalry ,  yeomanry?) 

1832  Exatnmer  453/2  The  carrying  off  of  Don  Juan  was 
managed  by  the  same  identical  red-and-yellow  gauze  winged 
devilry.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  viii.  ix,  The  swarm¬ 
ing  devilry  that  everywhere  attends  him. 

De"vil’s-bird.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
various  birds.  (See  also  Devil-bibd.  ) 

+  1.  The  Stormy  Petrel,  [app.  transl.  Fr.  oiseau 
du  dial  lei)  Obs. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  18  Upon  view  of  this  Bird 
(which  Sea-men  improperly  call  Devils  Bird)  an  infallible 
tempest  and  storme  in  lesse  then  two  dayes,  assailes  the 
ship.  1832  A.  Wilson  A7ner.  Omith.  II.  383  They  have 
been  called  Witches,  Stormy  Petrels,  the  Devil’s  Birds, 
Mother  Carey’s  Chickens. 

2.  The  Yellow  Hammer. 

1837  Macgillivray  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  I.  445  Yellow- 
Hammer.  .Skite,  Devil’s-Bird. 

3.  The  Pied  Wagtail. 

1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  44  Pied  Wagtail 
..Devil’s  bird  or  Deviling  (Ireland).  From  the  constant 
uncanny  motion  of  its  tail. 


DEVIL’S-BIT 


DEVISE. 


Devil’s-bit.  Herb.  [A  transl.  of  med.L. 
morstts  diaboli,  devil’s  bite,  in  Ger.  Teufels-abbisz.'] 

1.  A  species  of  Scabious  ( Scabiosa  succisa),  a 
common  meadow  plant  with  blue  flowers,  having 
a  thickish  premorse  root ;  also  Devil' s-bit  Scabious. 

c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon  )  121  Morsus  diaboli.  .ang. 
deiu\le\sbile .  1568  Turner  Herbal  in.  43  The  devils  bite 

is  called  in  common  Latine  Alorsus  diaboli  &  succisa . 
1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  lxxiv.  no  Deuels  bit  groweth  in  dry 
medowes.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  203 
Diuels-bit  (so  called,  because  it  sheweth  as  though  the 
middle,  or  the  heart  of  the  root,  were  gnawed  or  bitten  by 
some  Diuell.  .as  though  the  Diuell  did  enuie  the  good  which 
it  bringeth  vnto  men  by  the  incredible  vertues  that  are 
therein).  1672-3  Grew  Aunt.  Roots  1.  i.  (1682)  61  That  Plant 
superstitiously  called  Devils-bit :  because  the  end  of  it  [i  e. 
the  Root]  seems  to  be  bitten  off.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic 
(1762)  78  Half  a  Pint  of  strong  Decoction  of  Devil’s  bit. 
1854  S.  Thomson  Wild  FI.  hi.  (ed.  4)  247  The  root  which 
seems  to  be  ‘bitten’ off  is  the  natural  appearance. .  and. . 
has  given  rise  to  the  appellation  ‘devil's  bit  scabious'. 

2.  Yellow  Devil s-bit ,  a  composite  plant,  Apargia 
autumnalis ,  also  called  Autumnal  Hawk-bit ,  fre¬ 
quent  in  meadows  in  autumn. 

.1758  Pultney  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  514  Hawkweed  with 
bitten  roots,  or  Yellow  Devil’s-bit.  1779  Lightfoot  FI.  Scot . 
(1789)  k  433- 

3.  Transferred  in  U.S.  to  several  American  plants, 
having  roots  of  similar  shape,  as  Chamxlirium 
luteunij  the  Blazing  Star,  N.O.  Liliacese ;  Liatris 
spicata ,  the  Button  Snakeroot,  N.O.  Composite?. 
Swamp  D.,  Ptelea  trifoliata ,  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  so  called  from  its  bitterness. 

Devil’s  books.  An  appellation  of  Playing 
Cards  (also  called  by  Swift  Pluto's  Books'). 

1729  Swift  Intelligencer  No.  4  (ed.  2)  43  (Farmer)  Cards 
are  the  devil's  own  invention,  for  which  reason,  time  out  of 
mind,  they  are  and  have  been  called  the  devil’s  books.  [1730 
—  Death  <$•  Daphne  80  For  cards,  we  know,  are  Pluto's 
books.]  1738  —  Polite  Convers.  iii.  194  Damn  your  Cards, 
said  he,  they  are  the  Devils  Pooks.  1786  Burns  Twa  Dogs 
226  They..wi’  crabbit  leuks  Pore  ower  the  devil’s  pictur'd 
beuks.  i8or  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  144  They  all  voluntarily 
declared  they  would  never  more  touch  the  Devil's  Books  on 
the  Lord's  Day.  1861  Thackeray  Four  Georges  iv.  (1876) 

1  T9  What  hours,  what  nights,  what  health  did  he  waste  over 
the  devil’s  books ! 

Devil's  claw. 

1.  Nani.  a.  ‘  A  very  strong  kind  of  split  hook 
made  to  grasp  a  link  of  a  chain  cable,  and  used  as 
a  stopper’  (Smyth  Sailor's  Wd.-bk.).  b.  A  grapnel. 

2.  Conchol.  A  species  of  Scorpion  shell  ( Ptero - 
ceras  Scorpio')  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

3.  Devil’s  claws,  Herb.  a.  The  Corn  Crowfoot ; 
b.  The  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil. 

1878  Britten  &  Holland  Pla?ii-n.  148  Devils  Cla7vst 
(1)  Ranuticulus  arvensis ,  so  called  from  the  dislike  which 
farmers  have  for  one  of  the  worst  of  weeds  and  from  the 
hooks  which  terminate  each  seed.  Wight.  (2)  Lotus  corni - 
culatus.  Somerset. 

Devil’s  coach-horse.  A  popular  name  of 
the  large  rove-beetle  ( Goerius  olens),  from  the 
rearing  and  defiant  attitude  which  it  assumes  when 
disturbed.  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to 
other  cock-tail  beetles. 

1840  Westwood  in  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  506  Well  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Devil’s  coach-horse.  1850  Kavanagh 
Jrnl.  in  Biog.  (1891)  86  Lots  of  scorpions,  devil’s  coach- 
horses,  and  large  spiders.  1869  Blackmore  Lomia  D.  (1889) 
25  This  atrocious  tale  of  lies  turned  up  joint  by  joint  before 
her  like  a  devil’s  coach-horse.  1881  W.  E.  Norris  Matrim. 
III.  iii.  51  One  of  those  little  beetles  known  to  children  as 
the  devil’s  coach-horses. 

Devil’s  dust.  1.  The  flock  to  which  old  cloth 
is  reduced  by  the  machine  called  a  devil ;  shoddy. 
(Originally  the  dust  made  in  this  process.) 

1840  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  IV.  239  (D.)  Does  it  beseem 
thee  to  weave  cloth  of  devil’s  dust  instead  of  true  wool  ?  1851 
Gladstone  Let.  Ld.  Aberdeen  7  Apr.,  Very  like  the  cloth 
made  in  this  country  from  what  is  called  devil’s  dust.  1851 
Mayhew  Lofid.  Labour  (1861)  II.  30  The  operation  . .  sends 
forth  choking  clouds  of  dry  pungent  dirt  and  floating  fibres 
— the  real  and  original  ‘  devil’s  dust  ’.  1864  A  thenxum 

No.  1925.  364/3  Made  up  of  as  much  devil’s  dust  as  flax. 

2.  Applied  rhetorically  to  dust  or  powder  of 
devilish  invention  or  use. 

1856  Froude  Hist.  E7ig.  I.  42  [They]  were  to  take  care  . . 
that  cloth  put  up  for  sale  was  true  cloth,  of  true  texture  and 
weight,  .wine  pure,  .flour  unmixed  with  devil’s  dust.  1883 

H.  Smart  Hard  Lrnes  i.  (Farmer)  The  snow-white  walls  . . 
what  a  mess  the  devil’s  dust,  as  used  by  modern  artillery, 
would  make  of  them  in  these  days. 

t  Devil’s  gold  ring.  Obs.  Popular  name 
of  a  destructive  caterpillar. 

1552  Huloet,  Canker  worme  which  creapeth  . .  on  cole- 
wortes.  Some  do  call  them  the  deuyls  goldrynge,  &  some 
the  cole  wort  worme.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  547  margin. 
x6n  Cotgr.,  VrbeCy  the  Vine-Fretter,  or  Devill’s  Gold-ring  ; 
a  worm.  1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Gard.  Gloss., 
Devils  Gold  Ring ,  in  French,  Lisette ,  a  sort  of  a  Worm  or 
Cater-pillar  infesting  the  young  shoots  of  Vines.  1783 
Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  1.  s.  v.  Devil ,  The  devil’s 
gold  rin^  (a  caterpillar). 

Devil’s-guts.  Herb.  A  popular  name  of  the 
Dodder  ( Cuscuta ),  from  its  pale  slender  stems 
which  wind  round  and  strangle  other  plants. 

1670  Ray  Catalog.  PI.  Angl.  88  In  Sussexia  rustici  et 
agncolse  earn  execrantur,  odiosis  nominibus  Hellweed  et 
Dezdls  guts  appellantes.  1878  Britten  &  Holl.  Pla?it-n. 
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149  Devil’s  Guts,  Cuscuta ,  various  species,  especially  C. 
europaea. 

b.  Transferred  to  the  Bindweeds,  Convolvulus 
arvensis  and  sepium,  and  the  creeping  Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus  repens. 

1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropshire  I Vordbk. 
t  De'vilshine.  Obs.  [In  Ormin  deof ells  bine, 
repr.  OE.  deofolscin,  f.  deofiol  devil  +  seine  a  phan¬ 
tom,  in  comp,  magic  art,  illusion.]  A  demon ; 
demonic  power  or  skill :  —  Devilry  i  ,  2. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  vii.  (1889)  35  Deofulscinnu  [demonia] 
}mrh  ^ebed  beoS  oferswybede.  c  1200  Ormin  8110  And  3et 
he  dide  mare  inoh  off  deofellshine  o  life,  c  1290  S.  Rug. 
Leg.  I.  294/13  All  false  godes  so  beoth  deuelschine,  i-wis. 

Devilship  (de'v’IJip).  [f.  Devil  sb.  +  -ship.] 
The  office,  condition,  or  quality  of  a  devil. 

1644  Sir  E.  Dering  Prop.  Sacr.  C  ij  b,  It  were  a  devilship 
of  mind  to  forge  such  report.  1871  H.  Marshall  For  very 
Li/e\.  v,  Cleverness  is  an  attribute  of  devilship  as  well  as 
of  Godhood. 

b.  humorously .  As  a  title  :  cf.  lordship. 

1624  Gee  Foot  out  of  Snare  63  His  Deuil-ship  raues  and 
struggles.  1668  Dryden  Evenings  Love  v.  1,  Bless  his 
devilship,  as  I  may  say.  1760  Impostors  Detected  I.  52  If 
her  devilship  of  a  wife  of  his  was  in  such  a  hurry.  1885  J. 
Hawthorne  Miss  Cadogna  iv.  45  His  delectable  little 
devilship,  Seffor  Asmodeus. 

Devil’s  milk.  Herb.  [tr.  by  Lyte  of  Ger. 
Teifelsmilch,  Du.  Duyvels  melck .]  A  name  given 
to  plants  with  acrid  milky  juice,  a.  The  Sun- 
Spurge  (. Euphorbia  Helioscopia)  and  Petty  Spurge 
( E .  Peplus). 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iii.  xxxii.  363  We  may  cal  it  after  the 
Greke  Peplos,  or  following  the  Douche,  Dyuels  milke.  1611 
Florio,  Pepilio ,  Wilde-purcelaine,  some  take  it  for  Diuels- 
milke  or  Pety-spurge.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell) 
1,  Devil’s  milk  (herb),  Tithymallus.  1878  Britten  &  Holl. 
Plantm .,  Devil’s  milk . .  Euphorbia  Helioscopia.  Middlesex. 

b.  The  Celandine,  Chclidonitvn  majus. 

1878  Britten  &  Holland  Pla7it-7i.  (Yorkshire.) 

Deviltry  (cle-v’ltri).  [Corruption  of  Devilry  : 
perh.  after  such  words  as  harlotry ,  gallantry , 
etc.]  =  Devilry.  (Dial.  Eng.  and  U.S.) 

<11825  in  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia .  1825  J.  Neal  Bro. 

Jo7iatha7i  III.  257  All  sorts  of  bloated  she  things  attracted 
by  the  sharp  odour  of  his  deviltry.  1827  J.  F.  Cooper 
Prairie  II.  i.  3  The  imps  will  lie  for  hours  . .  brooding  their 
deviltries.  1863  Reads  Hard  Cash  liii,  Dr.  Sampson  rushed 
in  furious.  ‘  There  is  some  deviltry  afloat.’  1876  Holland 
Sev.  Oaks  xxiii.  324  What  deviltry  there  is  in<it,  I  don’t  know. 
1893  Cath.  News  5  Aug.  4/6  Imposture  combined  with  a 
good  deal  of  deviltry. 

Devily,  var.  of  Devilly  a.  and  adv.  Obs. 
Devin(e,  -al,  -or,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Divine,  etc. 

+  Devrnct,  ppk  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  devinct- 
us  obliged,  devoted,  greatly  attached,  pa.  pple.  of 
devuicire  to  bind  fast,  lay  under  obligations,  f.  de 
(De-  I.  3)  +  vincire  to  bind.]  Bound,  bounden. 

1573  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  K/(i8i4)  81  (Jam.)  The  said  lady  being 
. .  obleist  and  devint  to  be  cairfull  of  his  hienes  preserua- 
tioun.  1614  R.  Wilkinson  Paire  Serin.  Ep.  Ded.  Aiijb, 
His  majesties  euer  deuoted,  and  now  of  late  more  deuinct 
and  obliged  Chaplaine.  1643  Sir  J.  Spelman  Case  of  Affairs 
21  Devinct  and  obliged  to  the  person  of  the  King. 

Devious  (drvios),  a.  [f.  L.  devi-us  out  of  the 
way  (f.  de-  De-  I.  2  +  via  way)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Lying  out  of  the  way ;  off  the  high  or  main 
road ;  remote,  distant,  retired,  sequestered. 

1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  I  vij,  They  [wild 
swine]  pigge,  in  desart,  streyte,  craggie  and  devious  places. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  489  A  violent  cross  wind  ..  Blows 
them  transverse  ten  thousand  Leagues  awry  Into  the  devious 
Air.  1771  Mrs.  Griffith  tr.  Viand's  Shipiureck  256  Where 
I  thought  . .  to  provide  myself . .  better  than  in  so  devious 
and  desolate  a  place  as  St.  Marks.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  xi, 
Showing  . .  upon  how  many  devious  coasts  human  nature 
may  make  shipwreck.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xx.  250 
These  devious  and  untrodden  ice-fields. 

2.  Departing  from  the  direct  way ;  pursuing  a 
winding  or  straying  course ;  circuitous. 

1628  May  in  Le  Grys  tr.  Barclay's  Aigenis  18 1  The  foes 
disranked  fled  Through  deuious  paths,  a  1633  Austin 
MeditA  1635)61  Neither  had  they,  so  devious  a  Journey, 
nor  so  long  a  time,  to  travell  in.  1727-46  Thomson  Summer 
80  The  wildly-devious  morning-walk.  1817  Coleridge 
Poems ,  ‘  The  Picture' ,  Alone,  I  rise  and  trace  its  devious 
course.  1874  L.  Morris  To  an  Unknown  Poet  i,  Along 
thy  devious  Usk's  untroubled  flow.  1887  Stevenson  Under¬ 
woods  1.  xx.  42  The  river  of  your  life  I  trace  Up  the  sun- 
chequered,  devious  bed  To  the  far-distant  fountain-head. 

b.  Of  persons  or  moving  bodies:  Following 
a  winding  or  erratic  course ;  rambling,  roving. 

1735  Somerville  Chase  lit.  344  But  whither  roves  my 
devious  Muse?  1744  Akenside  Pleas.  Imag.  1.  197  The 
long  career  Of  devious  comets.  1868  Lowell  Willows  v, 
A  shoal  Of  devious  minnows  wheel  from  where  a  pike  Lurks 
balanced. 

3.  fig.  Deviating  or  swerving  from  the  straight 
way ;  erring,  straying. 

1633  Prynne  H  istrio-M.  1.  vi.  xii.  (R.),  Whose  heart  is  so 
estranged  from  reason,  so  devious  from  the  truth  through 
perverse  error.  1638  Cowley  Love’s  Riddle  iv,  Yet  still 
this  devious  Error  draws  me  backward.  1650  Caussin’s 
Aug.  Peace  53  Those  men  ..precipitate  themselves  into 
devious  enormities.  1847  Longf.  Ev.  11.  iii.  143  Like  the 
sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious  spirit. 

4.  quasi -adv.  With  wandering  or  straying  course. 

1782  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  60  Seek  to  ..  lead  him  devious 
from  the  path  of  truth.  1784  —  Tiroc.  309  To  pitch  the 
hall  into  the  grounded  hat,  Or  drive  it  devious  with  a 


dext’rous  pat.  1848  C.  Bronte  y.  Eyre  xxvii,  I  sought  the 
Continent,  and  went  devious  through  all  its  lands. 

Hence  Deviously  adv.,  in  a  devious  manner  or 
course,  with  deviation  ;  Deviousness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deviousness,  swervingness,  or  going 
out  of  the  way.  1742  Warburton  Comm.  Pope's  Ess.  Alan 
Wks.  1811  XI.  34  God  . .  deviously  turns  the  natural  bias  of 
its  malignity  to  the  advancement  of  human  happiness.  1791 

J.  Whitaker  Gibbon’s  Dec!.  <y  F.  252  (R.)  No  words  can 
fully  expose  the  astonishing  deviousness  of  such  a  digression 
as  this.  1842  C.  Whitehead  R.  Savage  (1845)  II.  ix.  288 
Money  that  comes  deviously  into  a  man's  pocket  goes 
crookedly  out  of  it.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.,  Good  word 
for  Winter  11S71)  40  A  nuthatch  scaling  deviously  the  trunk 
of  some  hard-wood  tree. 

Devire,  obs.  form  of  Devoir. 
t  Devi'rginate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
devirgindt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  devirgindre  :  see  next.] 
Deprived  of  virginity,  deflowered. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  lxiii.  xx,  And  for  they  would  not 
be  deuirgynate,  They  slewe  theim  all.  1600  Chatman 
Musxus  iii.  Argt.,  Fair  Hero,  left  devirginate,  Weighs,  and 
with  fury  wails  her  state. 

t  Devi'rginate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  devirgindt - 
ppl.  stem  of  devirgindre  to  deprive  of  virginity, 
deflower,  f.  De-  I.  6  +  virgin-em  virgin,  maid.] 
traits.  To  deprive  of  virginity ;  to  deflower,  violate. 
Also  fig.  Hence  Devirginated///.  a. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  145  To  deverginat 
Mayds,  to  deflour  honest  Wyues.  1624  Donne  Scrm.  ii.  19 
That  Virgin  Soule  devirginated  in  the  blood  of  Adam  but 
restored  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  a  1639  W.  Whately 
Prototypes  11.  xxxiv.  (1640)  157  Though  Shechem  had  done 
the  Maiden  this  wrong  to  devirginate  her.  1654  Gayton 
Pleas.  Notes  iii.  viii.  120  Her  devirginated  Daughter,  a  1680 
R.  Ai.lestree  Sertn.  (1684)  II.  p6  (L.)  To  make  use  of 
watchfulness  over  ourselves,  that  sin  do  not  devirginate  us. 

Devirgina'tion.  [ad.  L.  devirgination- e?n , 
n.  of  action  from  L.  devirgindre  :  see  prec.]  The 
action  of  devirginating  ;  deflowering  of  a  virgin. 

1606  Holland  Sueton.  192  Maidens,  when  they  bee  forced 
and  suffer  devirgination.  1650  Bulwer  Anihropomet.  226. 
1704  D’Urfey  Nt.  Advent.  187  A  devirgination  Was  justice 
upon  this  occasion.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Devirgination , 
the  loss  of  the  signs  of  virginity  from  sexual  connection. 

Devrrginator.  rare.  [a.  L.  agent-n.  from 
devirgindre  to  Devirginate.]  A  deflowerer, 
ravisher.  In  quot.  Jig. 

1889  R.  Ellis  Comment,  on  Catull.  Ixii.  32  An  attack  on 
Night ,  the  Devirginator,  the  foe  of  sun  and  daylight. 

Devisable  (d/varzab'l),  a.  Also  6  devysable, 
diuisable,  6-9  deviseable.  [a.  OF.  devisable , 
that  can  be  divided ;  in  AF.  that  can  be  assigned 
by  will ;  f.  deviser  to  Devise.] 

1.  Lazo.  That  can  be  devised  or  bequeathed,  as 
real  property :  see  Devise  v.  4. 

[1292  Britton  iii.  xx.  §  7  Si . .  le  tenement  soit  devisable 
par  usage  et  custume  del  lu,  sicum  est  de  burgages.] 
x535  Act  27  Hen.  VI IT  c.  10  §  1  By  the  common  lawes  . . 
landes,  tenementes  and  hereditamentes,  be  not  diuisable 
by  testamente.  1590  Swinburne  Testaments  91  Whether 
come  growing  on  lande  morgaged,  bee  deuiseable.  1628 
Coke  On  Litt.  322  Tenements  deuisable  to  another  for 
life,  or  for  yeares.  1755  Magens  Insurances  II.  369  The 
Shares  in  the  capital  Stock  shall  be  transferable  and  devis¬ 
able.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (y d.  2)  1. 405  Uses  were  devisable, 
although  at  that  time  lands  were  not.  1847  Tait's  Mag. 
XIV.  192  Genius  and  talent  are  not  devisable  possessions. 
1875  Poste  Gains  iii.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  422  Land  held  in  emphy¬ 
teusis  was  alienable,  devisable,  descendible  by  intestacy. 

2.  That  can  be  devised  or  contrived  ;  contrivable. 

1649  Sadler  Rights  of  Kvigdo7n  189  (T.)  If  there  be  no 

records,  there  is  scarce  devisable  a  legal  traverse  or  a  trial. 
a  1677  Barrow  Senfi.  Wks.  1686  II.  36  Exceptions  or  cavils 
devisable  by  curious  or  captious  wits.  1795  Jc7ni77ia  II. 
39  Every  devisable  method  for  obtaining  her.  1889  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  Thro'  Long  Night  11.  ix,  Any  folly  devisable 
by  man. 

t  3.  Of  deceitful  contrivance,  of  feigned  nature. 

1659  Milton  Civ.  Power  Wks.  1848  1 1. 547  The  more  they 
will . .  find  how  false  and  deviseable  that  common  saying  is, 
which  is  so  much  relied  upon. 

Devisal  (diVsi'zal).  rare.  [f.  Devise  v.  +  -al. 
Cf.  OF.  dcvisaille  device.]  The  act  of  devising  ; 
contrivance,  invention. 

1854-6  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.  1. 11.  vi.  (1879)  201  if  aught 
of  your  devisal  prove  Too  hard  or  high  to  do  or  be.  1875 
Whitney  Life  Lang.  xiv.  309  Each  word  . .  has  its  own 
place,  mode,  and  circumstances  of  devisal. 

Deviscerate  (d/vi'sgrr't),  V.  rare.  [f.  De-  II. 

1  +  L.  viscera  entrails  +  -ate 8.]  To  disembowel, 
eviscerate.  Hence  Deviscerated  ppl.  a.,  Devis- 
cera  tion,  ‘  the  removal  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ’ 
{Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Deviscerated,  imbowelled. 

Devise  (d/vai'z),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  deuise-n,  5- 
devise  ;  also  4  deuis,  -iss,  4-5  dyuyse,  4-6 
deuyse,  diuise,  -yse,  deuice,  5  dyuise,  Sc.  de- 
wiee,  dyuys,  5-6  deuys,  dewyss(e,  Sc.  dewyse, 

6  devize,  Sc.  dewyiss,  diwyse.  [a.  OF.  devise-r 
to  divide,  etc.  =  Pr.  and  OSp.  devisar,  It.  divisare 
late  pop.L.  * divisare ,  freq.  of  dividcre  to  Divide, 
which  by  dissimilation  became  devisare  in  Romanic. 
The  sense-development  was  far  advanced  before  the 
word  was  taken  into  English  ;  OF.  had  the  senses, 

*  to  divide,  distribute,  dispose  in  portions,  arrange, 
array,  dispose  of,  digest,  order,  form  a  plan  or 
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design,  invent,  contrive,  express  or  make  known 
one’s  plan  or  will  whence  in  later  use,  4  to  confer, 
discourse,  commune,  talk,  chat  \  the  last  the  chief 
sense  in  modern  French.  It.  divisare  has  in  Florio, 
1611,  the  senses  4  to  deuise,  to  invent;  also,  to 
deuide  or  part  a  sunder ;  to  discource,  to  talke  or 
confer  together ;  to  blazon  armes  ;  also,  to  surmise, 
to  thinke,  to  seeme  vnto  \] 

+  1.  trans.  To  divide;  to  separate,  part;  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  Obs . 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  CJiron.  (1810)  187  In  )>re  parties  to  fight 
his  oste  he  did  deuise.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  349  pis 
buk  ..  In  seven  partes  divised  es.  la  1400  Morte  Arth. 
1389  The  knyghte  one  pe  coursere  he  clevede  in  sondyre, 
Clenlyche  fro  pe  croune  his  corse  he  dyvysyde.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  79  Inde  es  diuised  in  three  partys. 
1483  Caxton  Cato  E  v,  A  waye  whyche  is  deuysed  in  thre 
wayes. 

+  b.  To  separate  mentally,  distinguish.  Obs. 

c  1*40  Cursor  M.  22929 (Fairf.)  Wele  can  he  deuise  pe  tane 
fra  pe  toper.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg;,  z-yjlz  Thou  hast 
thought  in  thy  corage  . .  how  thou  myghtest  deuyse  the 
reliques  of  eche. 

+  2.  To  arrange,  set  in  battle  array.  Obs. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  3928  Kyng  Richard .  .devysyd  hys  hoost 
in  the  feeld.  (Cf.  quot.  1330  in  sense  1.) 

f  3.  To  assign,  appoint,  order,  direct,  [ah sol.  or 
trans.  with  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause.)  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  9510  But  he  were  . .  In 
fonte  stone  and  watyr  baptysede  As  Iesu  cryst  hap  dyuy- 
sede.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  238  per  pryuely  in  paradys  his 
place  watz  devised.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  vn.  265  As  scho 
deuisit,  thai  haue  done,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in,  21 
Chiches  sowe  afore  as  I  devysed.  c  1450  Merlin  58  What 
wilt  thow  that  I  do,  for  I  will  do  euen  as  thow  wilte  devise. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  374  He  him  baptysyd,  And  to 
him  his  name  dyuysid.  1548  Hall  Chron.  11  For  ..  this 
enterprise  he  devised  a  solempne  justes  to  be  . .  at  Oxforde. 
1597  Montgomerie  Chert ‘ie  <y  Slae  927  Cum  on.  .And  do  as 
we  deuyse.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  26  b, 
They  were  forced  to  deuise  and  let  out  their  Citty  vnto 
strangers. 

4.  Law.  To  assign  or  give  by  will.  Now  techni¬ 
cally  used  only  of  realty,  but  formerly  of  all  kinds 
of  property  that  could  be  disposed  of  by  will,  =  be¬ 
queath. 

[In  medL.  f/?z//^?r^=testamento  disponere  :  see  Du  Cange. 
The  primary  sense  was  literally  4  to  divide  or  distribute  one’s 
possessions  but  the  word  had  apparently  passed  into  that 
of ‘assign  or  ordain  by  will '  before  its  adoption  in  English. 
Cf.  quot.  1375  in  sense  5  b.] 

[1347  Test .  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  44  (Will  of  Earl  Warenne) 
Jeo  devys  a  Isabelle  de  Holland  ma  compaigne  mon  anel 
dor.]  1395  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)4,  I  deuyse  to  Thomas  my 
sone,  a  bed  of  tapicers  werk.  c  1422  Hoccleve  Min.  Poems 
(1892)  219  Y  to  thee  dyuyse  Iewelles  ,iij*.  a  ryng  brooch  & 
a  clooth.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  35  b,  A  man  may 
devise  by  his  testament  hys  lands  and  tenementes.  1647 
N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lxii.  (1739)  126  Richard  the  first 
devised  the  Crown  to  King  John.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(1811)  I.xix.  136  Giving  up  to  my  fathers  controul  the  estate 
devised  me.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  17  Persons  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  are  incapable  of  devising  their 
lands.  1827  Jarman  Powell  s  Devises  II.  12  Lands  or  goods 
cannot  be  devised  to  superstitious  uses,  within  stat.  23 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  by  any  means  whatsoever.  1837  Act  7 
Will.  IV  1  Viet.  c.  26  §  33  Any  person,  .to  whom  any  real 
or  personal  estate  shall  be  devised  or  bequeathed,  a  1845 
Stephen  Laws  Engl.  (ed.  6)  I.  620  Where  a  man  devises 
lands  to  his  heir  at  law.  1862  Trollope  Orley  F.  i.  (ed.  4)  2 
This  codicil  . .  devised  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  to 
a  certain  Miriam  Elsbech.  1895  Pollock  &  Maitland  Hist. 
Eng.  Law  II.  336  The  modern  convention  which  sets  apart 
*  devise  ’  for  *  realty  ’  and  ‘  bequeath '  for  ‘  personalty  \ 

5.  To  order,  appoint,  or  arrange  the  plan  or  de¬ 
sign  of ;  to  plan,  contrive,  think  out,  frame,  invent ; 
a.  something  material,  as  a  work  of  art  or  a 
mechanical  contrivance.  (Formerly  including  the 
notion  4  to  construct,  frame,  fashion  ’ ;  now  ex¬ 
pressing  only  the  mental  process  of  inventing  or 
contriving.) 

6*1300  Cursor  M.  9960  (Cott.)  Suilk  a  hald  ..  neuer  bes 
wroght  wijt  mans  wijt,  For  godd  him-self  deuised  it.  c  1340 
Ibid.  8311  (Fairf.)  pis  werk  . .  |?ou  salle  deuise  hit  in  pi  po^t 
And  porou  salamon  hit  sal  be  wro}t.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C. 
xxii.  331  Grace  deuysede  A  cart  . .  to  carien  home  peers 
sheues.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  923  In  his  honde  holdyng  Turke 
bowes  two,  fulle  wel  devysed  had  he.  i486  Henry  VII  at 
York  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  55  A  convenient  thing  divisid 
wherby.  .schall  rayne  rose  water.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  17  b,  The  moost  . .  delicate  dysshes,  that  can  or 
may  be  deuysed  for  a  kynge.  1548  Hall  Chron.  131  b,  To 
tel.  .what  engynes  were  devised,  what  harneis  was  provided. 
1577  B.  Googe  Heresbachls  Husb.  1.  (1586)  9  b,  This  Court 
I  thus  devised  mee  selfe.  Ibid.  iv.  173  Ponds  for  Oysters, 
were  first  devised  by  Sergius  Orata.  1603  Knolles  Hist. 
Turks  (1638)  187  More  ingenious  than  his  father  in  deuising 
warlike  engines.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  211  The  artist  whose 
ingenious  thought  Devised  the  Weatherhouse,  that  useful 
toy  !  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxx.  404  [An]  instrument  . . 

exceeding  in  accuracy  any  hitherto  devised.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  1.  iii,  Marble  inlaying  and  statued  niches, 
which  Giotto  had  devised  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
*879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  62/2  The  ingenuity  with 
which  he  devised  tools  for  . .  lock-making. 

b.  something  immaterial  or  abstract,  or  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  mind.  (The  chief  current  sense.) 

a  1300  K.  Horn  930  A  writ  he  dude  deuise,  Apulf  hit  dude 
write.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xx.  309  His  testament  deuisit 
he,  And  ordanit  how  his  land  suld  be  Gouernit.  14. .  Lydg. 
Temple  of  Gins  927  pi  woordis  so  deuyse,  That  she  on  pe 
haue  compassioun.  1530  Palsgr.  523/2,  I  can  devyse 
a  thing  wel,  but  I  can  nat  penne  it.  1538  Starkey  Eng¬ 


land  1.  i.  12  Meruelus  gud  lawys.  .deuysyd  by  man.  1555 
Eden  Decades  {Xrh.)  49  The  mynde  of  man .  .taketh  pleasure 
in  diuisynge  or  excogitatynge  sume  honest  thynge.  1601 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iii.  i.  246  Speake  all  good  you  can  deuise  of 
Caesar.  1661  Bramhall  Just  Vind.  iv.  63  Then  Pope 
Paschalis  the  second  had  devised  a  new  Oath  for  Arch- 
Bishops.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  xiv.  600  So  I.. the  remedy 
at  once  Devised.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Briery  Creek  v.  115 
Whatever  occupation  might  have  been  devised  for  their 
leisure  evening  hours.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  II. 

iii.  105  It  is  impossible  to  devise  any  sanitary  measures 
which  would  do  all  that  is  required.  1870  Lubbock  Orig. 
Civiliz.  iv.  (1875)  167  Having  devised  words  for  father  and 
mother. 

c.  absol.  or  with  clause :  To  contrive,  plan 
( that .  .  .,  how  .  .  .,  etc.,  or  to  do  something). 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1100  Wel  clanner  pen  any  crafte 
cowpe  deuyse.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7362  At  the  last  they 
devysed,  That  they  wolde  gone  in  tapinage.  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  1.  784  Dyversed  wittes  dyversely  devyse.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  313  He.. devysed  to  set  great  taxes 
and  impositions  upon  the  people.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W. 

iv.  iv.  27  Deuise  but  how  you’l  vse  him  when  he  comes, 
And  let  vs  two  deuise  to  bring  him  thether.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  viii.  207  How  suttly  to  detaine  thee  I  devise.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  ix.  377  Thus.. I  thought,  devis'd,  and  Pallas 
heard  my  prayer.  1832  Tennyson  ‘  Love  thou  thy  land  ’ 
x,  For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm .  .devising  long. .  Matures 
the  individual  form. 

t  d.  To  design,  draw,  represent  by  art.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  280  In  pis  opir  dra3t  ware  deuysid 
a  dusan  of  bestis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1678  Twenty  pase  vp 
pight  all  of  pure  cristall,  pat  were  shynyng  full  shene  shalkes 
to  deuyse.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  i.  31  That  deare  Crosse 
uppon  your  shield  devizd. 

t  6.  a.  refl.  To  plan,  determine,  resolve.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  248  He  all  hole  the  cite  lad  Right 
as  he  wolde  him  self  devise,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
6342  pe  seruand  sees  many  penys  Lig  on  the  toumbe,  he 
him  deuys  To  stele  of  paim  belyue. 

fb.  intr.  To  resolve  or  decide  upon.  Obs. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  18  Lyke  a  man  that 
had  deuised  upon  it  afore.  1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  iii. 
(1603)  161  Devising  upon  a  man  that  might  see  this  treason 
punished. 

+  c.  with  inf.  To  design.  Obs. 

1714  Gay  Sheph.  Week  v.  19  Of  Patient  Grissel  I  devise  to 
sing. 

7.  trans.  In  a  bad  sense:  a.  To  plot,  scheme, 
lay  plans  to  bring  about  (evil),  arch.  (Const,  with 
simple  obj.  or  infin.) 

C1400  Destr.  Troy  9478  To  deire  hym  with  dethe  he  duly 
deuyset,  With  an  arow.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
788  Under  pretext  of  her  dutie  to  God  ward,  she  divised  to 
disturbe  this  manage,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Ixv.  223 
These  .ii.  traytours  deuysyd  and  concludydthe  deth  of  Huon. 
1633  G.  Herbert  Tetnple%  Sacrifice  v,  Forthirtie  pence  he 
did  my  death  devise.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  viii.  533  Devising 
..calamity  to  Troy.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  Field  783 
And  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  sat  Ignorant,  devising 
their  own  daughter’s  death  ! 

b.  To  contrive  or  make  up  deceitfully  or  falsely ; 
to  feign,  forge,  invent,  arch . 

1513  More  Rich.  ITI,  Wks.  56  Much  mater  was  ther.. 
deuised  to  the  slaunder  of  y-  lord  Chamberlain.  1605  Play 
Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  166,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  do.  I’ll  devise  some  \scuse.  1719  Freethinker  No. 
109.  F  2  The  Eldest . .  devised  a  monstrous  Calumny  to  ruin 
his  Brother.  1820  Southey  Ode  St.  George's  Day  1  The 
tales  which  fabling  monks  of  old  Devised.  1887  Bowen 
Virg.  AEneid  iv.  51  Devise  fair  pleas  for  delay. 

t  c.  with  obj.  cl .,  or  absol.  To  feign,  pretend. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  208  Incouraging  them, 
sometimes  devising  that  the  French  succours  were  on  the 
way,  sometimes  shewing  the.. forces  to  bee  greater  then 
they  were.  1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell.  xxx.  iv.  386  If 
thou  shouldest  devise  [finxeris\  and  say,  That  wilfully 
thou  hadst  murthered  thine  owne  mother.  1610  —  Camden's 
Brit.  (1637)  8  He  . .  deviseth  first  that  this  Brutus  was 
a  Consul  of  Rome. 

+  8.  Hans,  (or  absol.)  To  4 contrive’ successfully ; 
to  achieve,  accomplish,  4  manage  ’.  Obs . 

1340-70  Alex.  <$•  Dind.  670  Hercules.  .Diuisede  here.. a 
dosainof  wondrus.  1415  Hoccleve  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  51 1 
Thee  hie  as  faste  as  pat  thou  canst  dyuyse.  1553  T.  Wilson 
Rhet.  (1580)  214  [He]  could  not  devise  the  makyng  of  some 
Letters,  in  his  Crosse  rowe.  .whereas  before,  .he  wrote  both 
fast  and  faire.  c  1592  Marlowe  Mass.  Paris  1.  viii,  Could 
we  devise  To  get  those  pedants  from  the  King  Navarre, 
That  are  tutors  to  him. 

+  9.  To  prepare  with  skill,  make  ready,  provide, 
purvey.  (Also  absol.)  Obs. 

6-1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1453  Hypsipyle^  Anoon  Argus  his 
shippes  gan  devyse.  .  c  1400  Lan/ranc’s  Cirurg.  87  It 
sufficip  pat  a  man  divise  pe  medicyn  after  pe  complexioun 
mai  bee.  c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  182  The  kynge  was  the 
best  diuiser  that  any  man  coude  fynde  :  he  deuised  not  as 
a  pore  caitif,  but  as  a  kynge. 

no.  trans .  {ox  absol.)  To  conceive,  imagine;  to 
conjecture,  guess.  Obs . 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1046  Also  red  &  so  ripe  &  rychely 
livved,  As  any  dom  my3t  device  of  dayntyez  oute.  1340 
Ayenb.  73  Ine  helle  pou  sselt  yzi  mo  zor3es  panne  me  mo^e 
deuisy..  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  2985  Makende  pe  most  ioye  pat 
man  mi}t  deuise.  c  1440  Ipomydon  94  Full  riche,  I  wot,  were 
hyr  seruice,  For  better  myght  no  man  devyse.  1592  Shaks. 
Rom.  $  Jul .  iii.  i.  72, 1  do  protest  I  neuer  iniur’d  thee,  But 
lou’d  thee  better  then  thou  can’st  deuise:  Till  thou  shalt 
know  the  reason  of  my  loue.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will 
11.  v.  53  If  Liberty  don’t  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be 
devised  that  it  should  consist  in.  1814  Mad.  D’Arblay 
Wanderer  V.  358  Little  er-jugh  devizing  I  should  ever  meet 
with  [etc.]. 

til.  intr.  (or  Hans,  with  obj.  cl.)  To  think, 
meditate,  consider,  deliberate.  Obs. 


c  1400  Destr.  T?vy  4938  Ses  now  your  seluyn . .  And  deuys 
of  pis  dede  as  you  dere  think,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
4411  He  deuysed  what  he  suld  do.  c  1533  Ld.  Berners 
Huon  exxii.  435  Thus  as  ye  haue  harde  Huon  deuysyd  by 
hymselfe  at  the  fountayne.  1548  Hall  Chron.  105  Vieuyng 
the  cite  and  devisyng  in  what  place  it  was  best  assautable. 
1598-9  E.  Forde  Parismus  1.  (1661)  34  Thus  by  devising 
what  should  be  become  of  him  she  could  enjoy  no  quiet  nor 
content. 

1 12.  trans.  To  consider,  scan,  survey,  examine, 
look  at  attentively.  Obs. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  3872  J>e  castel  ase  he  3ede  aboute,  For  to 
diuise  pe  toures  stoute.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  273  He 
shulde  ar  he  did  any  dede  deuyse  wel  pe  ende.  a  1400-50 
A lexander  5099  Sone  as  pis  princes  of  pris  pis  pistyll  had 
deuysid.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iii.  101  The  worthi  Scottis 
.  .Dewysyt  the  place.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  0/ Folys  (1570  9 
Beholde  vnto  your  prince :  Consider  his  sadnes,  his  honestie 
deuise. 

+  b.  To  perceive,  discern,  observe.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9895  (Gott.)  Baylis  has  pis  castel  thre, 
wid  wallis  thrinne,  semly  to  se,  As  3e  sal  sipen  here  diuyse. 
a  1400-50  A  lexa?ider  3053  Sone  as  ser  Dary  it  deuysid,  aud 
se^is  his  foke  faile.  r  1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  1148  That 
no  man  youre  counsel  devise.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  iv.  vii. 
II.  88  We  Phoebus  may  devise  Shine  thro’  the  rosal  Gates 
of  th'  Orient  bright. 

+  13.  To  set  forth  in  detail,  recount,  describe. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8979  (Cott.)  Salamon  pe  wys,  His  dedes 
coth  naman  deuis.  c  1300  K.  Alls.  7377  N’is  no  nede  heore 
armes  to  devyse.  1393  Gower  Con f.  I.  206  And  tho  began 
he  to  devise,  How  he  the  childis  moder  fonde.  1481  Caxton 
Myrr.  1.  iv.  16  We  shal  deuise  to  yow  herafter  the  fourme 
of  the  world  and  the  facyon.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  xm.  ix. 
no  Lang  war  to  devys  Thair  hasty  fair,  thair  revellyng  and 
deray.  c  1570  Pride  <5*  Lowl.  (1841)  18  And  foorth  they 
went,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

t  b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  give  an  account.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  888  His  beaute  gretly  was  to  preyse : 
But  of  his  robe  to  devise  I  drede  encombred  for  to  be. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/  Manhode  1.  c.  (1869)  54  Ryght  as  grace 
dieu  spak  and  diuised  of  these  belles.  1601  R.  Johnson 
Kingd.  Sf  Comtnw.  (1603)  194  Hitherto  have  we  devised 
of  Siam  and  Pegu  (as  they  stood)  before  the  comming  of  the 
Portugals  into  India.  Ibid.  (1603)  207  Of  whose  originall 
and  fortunes.. it  shall  not  bee  amisse  to  devise. 

f  14.  To  confer,  commune,  discourse,  converse, 
talk.  Obs.  [So  in  mod.F.]  a.  refl . 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  34  b,  And  we  shall  deuise  us  to  geder 
of  oure’  auentures.  c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  xvi.  52  The 
proude  pucelle.  .talked  and  deuysed  her  self  sore  harde  and 
angerly  wyth  her  maystres. 

*t  b.  intr. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  51b,  Knowyng  that  he  was  moche 
pensif.  .he  deuised  to  him  of  many  thinges  and  meruailes. 
1530  Palsgr.  514/2, 1  devyse,  I  talke  or  fynde  comunycacion. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xx.  54  After  they  had  dynyd  and 
deuysed  too  gether  a  grete  space.  1596  Spenser  State  Ircl. 
2  Let  us  . .  a  little  devise  of  those  evils,  by  which  that 
country  is  held  in  this  wretched  case.  1600  Holland  Livy 
xlv .  xii.  1208  He  answered  that  he  would  devise  with., 
his  friends  and  consider  what  was  best  to  be  don.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  v.  iii.  §  1  His  father,  and  other 
friends,  had  long  time  deuised  of  this  businesse. 

•f  c.  trans.  with  cognate  obj. 

1538  Starkey  Englatid  1.  i.  25,  I  schal  now  at  thys  leser. . 
some  thyng  wyth  you,  Master  Lvpset,  deuyse,  touchyng  the 
ordur  of  our  cuntrey  and  commyn  wel. 

Devise  (dzvsrz),  sb.  Law.  Also  6-7  device, 
[a.  OF.  devise ,  devis  (in  same  sense) Romanic 
dev  iso,  devisa ,  for  L.  divtsus ,  and  (late)  divisa, 
from  ppl.  stem  of  dividere  to  divide,  distribute, 
apportion,  also,  in  med.L =  disponere  testa?nento, 
to  dispose  by  will.  In  med.L.,  divisa  was  in 
common  use  =  divisio ,  originally  4  division  of 
goods  by  testament  ’,  ‘  whence  also  the  testament 
itself  is  called  divisa  [and  divisio\  ’  (Du  Cange). 
The  same  word  as  Device  sb.,  and  formerly  also 
sometimes  spelt  device  ;  the  eventual  victory  of  the 
form  devise  may  be  partly  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  med.L.  divisa  in  wills,  but  is  prob.  more  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  verb,  and  the  close  association 
of  the  sb.  with  it  in  this  special  sense.] 

The  act  of  devising,  apportioning,  or  assigning, 
by  will ;  a  testamentary  disposition  of  real  pro¬ 
perty;  the  clause  in  a  will  conveying  this. 

‘A  gift  by  will  of  freehold  land,  or  of  such  rights  arising 
out  of  or  connected  with  land  as  are  by  English  law  classed 
with  it  as  real  property ,  is  called  a  devise.  A  gift  by  will  of 
personal  property  is  called  a  bequest.'  (Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Land  Laws  (1887)  v.  126)  But  this  distinction  is  modern  : 
cf.  quot.  1641,  and  Devise  v.  4. 

[1182  Henry  II  Will  in  Gervase  of  Cant.,  Notum  facio 
quod  apud  Waltham,  .feci  Divisam  meam  de  quadain  parte 
pecuniae  meae.] 

1542-3  Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  5.  §9  Any  suche  person, 
that  shall  make  any  . .  deuise  by  his  last  will  in  writing. 
1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  35  b,  He  to  whom  such  devise 
ys  made  after  the  death  of  the  devisour,  may  enter  in  the 
tenementes.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  114  Devise  is  where 
a  man  in  his  testament  giveth  or  bequeatheth  his  goods  or 
his  lands  to  another  after  his  decease.  1709  Case  0/ Heirs 
at  Law  to  G.  Monke  12  The  Devise  in  that  Will,  by  Chris¬ 
topher  to  his  Dutchess.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  11.  vii. 
84  It  does  not  extend  to  devises  by  will.  1817  W,  Selwyn 
Law  Nisi  Prius  II.  813  The  devisor  wrote  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  a  devise  of  land,  and  subscribed  the  paper,  but  did 
not  seal  it.  1841  Stephen  Laws  Engl.  (ed.  6)  I.  609  The 
law  of  testamentary  disposition  . .  as  it  affects  estates  of 
freehold  duration  and  tenure ;  or  as  it  is  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  law  of  devises.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy 
Bk.  Prop.  Law  xx.  151  A  general  devise  or  bequest  . .  will 
pass  any  real  or  personal  estate  which  you  have  power  to 
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appoint  in  any  manner  you  think  proper.  1876  Freeman 
Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiii.  329  For  the  first  time  in  our  story, 
a  devise  of  the  Crown  made  before  the  actual  vacancy 
took  effect.  1895  Pollock  &  M  aitland  Hist.  Eng.  Lain 
II.  332  In  the  year  1182  ..  the  king  made,  not  indeed  his 
testament,  but  his  division  or  devise  {.divisam  suain)  of  a 
certain  portion  of  his  fortune. 

/3.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesic  in.  xix.  (Arb.)24i  No 

man  can  say  its  his  by  heritage,  Nor  by  Legacie,  or  Testa- 
tours  deuice.  1618  Bolton  Floras  11.  xx.  157  The  people., 
entring  upon  the  whole  estate,  retained  it  . .  by  vertue  of 
his  device,  and  Testament,  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  <$•  Uses 
Com.  Law  xiv.  (1636)  58  If  I  devise  the  mannour  of  D  . .  of 
which  at  that  time  I  am  not  seised. .  this  device  is  void. 

Devised  (divarzd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Devise  v.  + 
-ed  1.]  Planned,  contrived,  invented,  feigned,  etc.: 
see  the  verb. 

1552  Huloet,  Deuised,  cogitatus  . .  Deuised  in  thought, 
or  purposed  precisely,  inediiatus.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet. 
(1580)  179  Allegories,  and''  darke  devised  sentences.  1611 
Bible  2  Pet.  i.  16  Wee  have  not  followed  cunningly  deuised 
fables.  1634  Canne  Necess.  Separ.  (1849)  82  Worthily 
speaketh  M.  Perkins  .  .when  men  set  up  a  devised  worship, 
they  set  up  also  a  devised  God.  a  1850  Calhoun  Whs. 
(1874)  IV.  26  What  is  it  but  a  cunningly  devised  scheme, 
to  replenish  the  treasury  of  some  of  the  states. 

Devisee  (diVahzr).  Law.  [f.  Devise  v.  +  -ee.] 
The  person  to  whom  property  is  devised  by  will  : 
see  Devise  v.  4.  (Correlative  to  devisor.') 

x542_3  Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  §  17  The  right  and  title 
of  the  donees,  feoffes,  lessees,  and  deuisees  therof.  1602 
Fulbeckf.  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  33  The  deuisee  cannot  take  the 
goodes  without  the  deliuerie  of  the  executor.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  108  If  the  devise  be  to  a  man  and  his 
assigns,  without  annexing  words  of  perpetuity,  there  the 
devisee  shall  take  only  an  estate  for  life.  1813  Examiner 
8  Feb.  95/2  The  nephew  was  to  be  heir  or  devisee  and 
legatee  of . .  the  uncle’s  property.  1875  Poste  Gains  11. 
Comm.  (ed.  2)  227  In  the  language  of  English  jurisprudence, 
Heir  denotes  a  successor  to  real  estate  by  descent,  Devisee 
denotes  a  successor  to  real  estate  under  a  will. 

Devisely,  obs.  var.  Divisely  adv. 

Devi'sement.  rare .  [a.  OF.  devisement ,  f. 
deviser  to  Devise  :  see  -ment.] 

1.  Description.  (Cf.  Devise  v.  13,) 

C1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1019,  I  knew  hit  by  his  deuyse- 
ment,  In  be  apocalyppez  )?e  apostel  Iohan.  As  Iohan 
deuysed  3et  sa3  I  |?are. 

2.  The  act  of  devising  or  contriving  ;  a  device. 

1541  Wyatt  Defence  Wks.  (1861)  p.  xxvi,  For  the  invent¬ 
ing,  for  the  setting  forth,  for  the  indictment,  for  devisement 
of  the  dilating  of  the  matters.  1879  [S.  Moses]  Spirit - 
Identity  97  App.  11.  §  5  Cunning  devisements  of  curious 
brains. 

Deviser  (diVarzaiL  Also  4  Sc.  dewisowr, 
4-6  deuysour,  4-7  diviser,  6  deuisour,  deuy- 
sar,  -er,  6-7  (9)  devisor.  [ME.  devysour ,  a.  AF. 
devisour= OF.  deviseor ,  -ear,  f.  deviser  to  Devise. 
In  mod. Eng.  (exc.  in  a  special  sense  :  see  Devisor) 
the  suffix  is  changed  into  the  common  agent¬ 
ending  -ER.] 

One  who  devises ;  a  contriver,  inventor,  framer, 
forger,  plotter,  schemer,  etc. :  cf.  the  verb. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I  ccxxxi.  316  The  prince  of 
Wales  was  a  mean  bytwene  them,  and  chefe  deuysour  therof. 
*538  Starkey  England  11.  iii.  80  Curyouse  descanterys  and 
deuysarys  of  new  songys.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  vii. 
16  Devisers  of  mischeefe  perish  through  their  own  devises. 
1577  Northbrooke  Dicing  (1843)  116  Who  was  the  firste 
deuisour  of  dyce  playing  ?  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  in. 
24  The  deviser  of  the  mischiefe  against  Cyrus.  1646  Sir 
1'.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  iii.  11  They  are  daily  mocked 
into  errour  by  subtler  devisors.  1672EACHARD  Hobbes's  State 
Nat.  (1705)  11  As  very  a  deviser,  as  if  you  had  found  out 
gun-powder  or  printing.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  iv.  398  And 
thou,  deviser  of  all  evil  wiles  !  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  I.  App.  629  The  first  deviser  of  the  scheme. 

+  b.  One  who  makes  ready,  plans,  or  arranges 
(a  feast,  etc.)  :  cf.  Devise  v.  9.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xx.  72  Devysouris  of  that  Test  till  be. 
c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  182  The  kynge  was  the  best  diuiser 
that  any  man  coude  fynde. 

+  c.  One  who  prepares  the  plans  of  a  building, 
etc. ;  an  architect.  Obs. 

1548  Patten  Exped.  Scotl.  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  76  Sir 
Richard  Lee  Knight,  Devisor  of  the  fortifications  to  be 
made.  1581  Mulcaster  Positiotis  xlL  (1887)  242  What 
should  ..  maryners,  deuisours,  architectes.  .do  with  latin, 
1647  H  award  Crou'n  Rev.  23  Devisor  of  the  Buildings. 

Devising  (dzvarziq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Devise  v.  + 
-ing  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Devise  ;  contriv¬ 
ing,  planning,  invention,  etc. 

c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg .  (MS.  B)  106  Aftere  J>e  devysinge 
of  my  symple  wytt.  1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Devisyng,  denis. 
1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  viii,  That  in  them  God  hath  . . 
left  his  intent  to  be  accomplished  by  our  diuisinges.  a  1610 
Healey  Theophrastus ,  Nerves  forging  (1636)  32  A  devising 
of  deeds  and  words  at  the  fancy  or  pleasure  of  the  Inventor. 
1879  McCarthy  Own  Times  II.  xxiii.  190  He  sometimes 
rode  in  a  curious  little  cab  of  his  own  devising.  1885 
Bridges  Nero  1.  i.  2/2^ The  curse  of  life  is  of  our  own  de¬ 
vising,  Born  of  man’s  ignorance  and  selfishness. 

+  b.  Conversation,  talking  (Devise  v.  14).  Obs. 

1586  B.  Young  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  178  He  thought  . . 
such  a  companie  ..would  have  passed  the  time  in  some 
manner  of  devising,  and  discourses,  but  now  perceaved 
himselfe  to  be  rather  in  a  . .  silent  place. 

c.  Law.  The  bequeathing  of  real  property  (De¬ 
vise  v.  4). 

1868  Rogers  Pol.Econ.  xvii.  (1876)228  That  which  relates 
to  the  letting,  devising,  and  settlement  of  land. 


Devision,  obs.  form  of  Division. 

Devisor  (d/varz/j).  Law.  Also  6-7  -our. 
[a.  AF.  dev i sour,  =  OF.  deviseor ,  -ear,  f.  deviser  to 
Devise.  Formerly  used  in  all  senses  of  the  vb., 
for  which  Deviser  is  now  the  general  form.] 
One  who  devises  (real  property)  by  will ;  one  who 
makes  a  devise.  (Correlative  to  devisee. ) 

1542-3  Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII,  c  5  §  11  After  the  death  of 
any  such  owner  or  deuisour  which  shall  make  any  such 
.  deuice  by  his  last  will  in  writing.  1574  [see  Devise  sb.]. 
1657  Sir  H.  Grimstone  in  Ci'oke's  Rep.  1.  476  The  intent  of 
the  devisor.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  379  No  after- 
purchased  lands  will  pass  under  such  devise,  unless,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  purchase  or  contract,  the  devisor  re-publishes 
his  will.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop.  viii.  351  No  liability 
attached  to  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  devisee  for  the 
debts  of  the  devisor. 

Devisor,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  Deviser. 

+  Devitable,  a.  Obs.~  0  [f.  L.  devitare  Devite 

V.  +  -RLE.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Devitable ,  easy  to  be  shunned  or 
avoided. 

Devitalize  (diVai  tabiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  r  + 
Vitalize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  vital 
qualities  ;  to  render  lifeless  or  effete. 

1849  I*  Taylor  Loyola  #  Jes.  (1857)  359  The  philosophy 
which  is  propounded  to  youth  must  be  devitalized.  1861 
H.  Macmillan  Footnotes  Page  Nat.  223  Those  [persons]., 
being  devitalized  by  other  noxious  influences,  such  as  viti¬ 
ated  air,  defective  sewerage,  bad  water,  or  an  inadequate 
supply  of  food.  1869  [see  Devive].  1876  Contemp.  Rev. 
XXV  III.  729  This  one  incontestable  fact  of  itself  overthrows 
or  devitalizes  the  entire  doctrine.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat. 
Law  in  Spir.  W.  (ed.  2)  86  The  biologist  cannot  devitalise 
a  plant  or  an  animal  and  revivify  it  again. 

Hence  Devi  talized,  Devi  talizing*  ppl.  adjs.  ; 
also  Devi  taliza  tion,  the  action  of  devitalizing. 

1866  Reader  1  Sept.  770  Fungi  . .  flourish  on  . .  surfaces. . 
which  belong  to  devitalized  beings.  1871  Sat.  Rev.  1  Apr. 
398/2  New  preparations  of  concentrated  food  . .  to  meet  the 
‘devitalization’  which  seems  increasing  in  what  we  suppose 
to  be  the  well-nourished  class  of  families.  1875  H.  C.  Wood 
Therap.  (1879)  349  The  poison  exerts  no  destructive  chemical 
or  devitalizing  influence  upon  the  tissues.  1875.  B.  W. 
Richardson  Dis.  Mod.  Life  385  Devitalized  air  finds  its 
entrance  into  human  habitations. 

t  Devita’tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  devitdlidn- 
eiu,  n.  of  action  f.  devitare  :  see  next.]  Shunning, 
avoiding ;  exhortation  to  shun :  the  opposite  of 
invitation. 

1614  T.  Adams  Devils  Banquet  45  If  there  be  any  here 
that  . .  will  venture  himselfe  a  guest  at  the  Deuils  Banket, 
maugre  all  devitation,  let  him  stay  and  heare  the  Reckon¬ 
ing.  1623  Cockeram,  Deuitation,  an  eschuing. 

t  Devi  te,  V.  Obs.  rare  ~  \  [f.  L.  devitare  to 

shun,  avoid,  f.  De-  I.  3  +  vildre  to  shun.  Cf.  In¬ 
vite  ]  trans.  To  shun. 

1549  Chaloner  Erasnt.  Moris  Enc.  R  iij  a,  I  exhorte  you 
. .  to  devite  or  shonne  the  company  of  heretikes. 

IT  nonce-use.  To  ask  not  {to  do)  :  the  opposite 
of  invite. 

1832  Lamb  Let.  to  Cary  in  Life  $  Lett.  Wks.  (1865)  J74 
I  am  de-vit£d  to  come  on  Wednesdays. 

Devitrification  (di'vhtrifikd’i,j3n).  [a.  mod. 
F.  divitrijication  (1S03  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  divi- 
trificr :  see  next.]  The  action  or  process  of  de- 
vitrifying  ;  deprivation  of  vitreous  character  ;  esp. 
change  (of  rocks)  from  a  glassy  to  a  crystalline 
condition. 

1832  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  if  Gl.  xvi.  317  heading ,  On 
the  Devitrification  of  Glass.  Ibid.  326  The  devitrification 
was  by  no  means  perfect.  1865  Ecclesiologist  XXVI.  269 
The  process  of  de-vitrification  in  ancient  painted  glass. 
1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  x.  163  The  development  of  micro- 
liths  is  one  of  the  causes  of  devitrification  in  glassy  rocks 
and  in  artificial  glass.  1881  Judd  Volcanoes  ix.  258  These 
glassy  rocks  easily  undergo  ‘  devitrification  ’. 

Devitrify  (d/Vrtrifsi),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  1  + 
Vitrify;  app.  after  F.  devitrifier  (1803  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  trans.  To  deprive  of  vitreous  qualities 
or  properties  ;  to  cause  (glass  or  a  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance)  to  become  opaque,  hard,  and  crystalline  in 
structure.  Hence  Devitrified  ppl.  a. 

1832  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  St  Gl.  325  Experiments  made 
to  devitrify  stained  glass  taken  from  church  windows.  Ibid. 
326  Glass,  when  devitrified,  becomes  a  much  more  perfect 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Ibid.  xvi.  heading ,  Power 
of  devitrified  glass  to  bear  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  x.  170  In  most  instances  this 
impure  or  devitrified  matter  is  opaque. 

Devi-ve,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  De-  II.  1,  after  revive  \ 
trans.  To  render  lifeless,  devitalize. 

1869  Owen  in  Microsc.  Jrnl.  May  294  Organisms  which 
we  can  devitalise  and  revitalise — devive  and  revive— many 
times. 

Devize,  obs.  form  of  Devise. 

Devocalize  (dzvdfkalaiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  1  + 
Vocalize.]  trans.  To  make  (a  vowel  or  voice  con¬ 
sonant)  voiceless  or  non-sonant. 

1877  Sweet  Phonetics  142  [  W ]  often  becomes  (bh)  and  even 
( v ),  which,  when  a  voiceless  consonant  follows,  is  devocalised 
[to  f\  1888  —  Eng.  Sounds  18  The  more  primitive  Sanskrit 
usage,  .devocalizes  finally  only  before  a  pause  or  a  breath 
consonant. 

Hence  Devocaliza’tion. 

1879  Sweet  in  Trans.  Philo/.  Soc.  484  Before  voiceless 
stops  there  is  always  devocalization. 


t  Devocate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  devoedt- 
ppl.  stem  of  devoedre  to  call  off,  away,  or  down,  f. 
De-  I.  1,  2  +  voedre  to  call.] 
trans.  To  call  down. 

(In  quot.  1570  perhaps  *  to  make  calls  or  demands  ’,  if  not 
a  misprint  for  derogate.) 

c  1570  Preston  Cavtbyses  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  188  The 
Commons  of  you  do  complain,  From  them  you  devocate. 
1633  W.  Struther  True  Happiness  52  Superstitious  wor¬ 
shippers  thinke  by  their  prayers,  as  charmes,  to  devocat  and 
draw  God  out  of  heaven. 

t  Devoca  tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  devoe¬ 
dre  :  see  prec.  and  -ation.]  A  calling  down  or 
away. 

1623  Cockeram  ii,  A  Calling  downe,  deuocation.  1661 
Rust  Origeu  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  33  All  corporeal  Pleasure 
having  something  of  Confusion  and  Disturbance  in  it, 
together  with  a  strong  magical  Devocation  of  the  Animad¬ 
version  of  the  sense  of  it.  1680  Hallywell  Melampr.  97 
(T.)  To  be  freed  and  released  from  all  its  [sorcery’s]  blandish¬ 
ments  and  flattering  devocations. 

Devoid  (divoid),  a.  Also  5-6  devoide, 
-voyde,  5  -vode,  6  -voyd.  [Originally  pa.  pple. 
of  Devoid-  v.,  short  for  (or  collateral  variant  of) 
devoided :  see  next.] 

With  of ;  Empty,  void,  destitute  (of  some  attri¬ 
bute)  ;  entirely  without  or  wanting.  (Originally 
participial,  like  bereft,  and,  like  the  latter,  only 
used  predicatively,  or  following  its  substantive.) 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3723  Devoid  of  pride  certaine  she  was. 
1430'  Lydg.  Citron.  Troy  1.  v,  So  is  my  meaning  cleane 
de  voyde  of  syn.  c  1465  Pol.  Rel.t^L.  Poems  ( 1866)  2  Devode 
of  vices.  1509  Hawes  Conv.  Swearers  47  Go  lytell  treatyse 
deuoyde  of  eloquence.  1530  Palsgr.  310/1  Devoyde,  with¬ 
out  or  delyvered  of  a  thyng,  vuyde.  1603  Knolles  Hist. 
Turks  (1638)  101  He  lay  speechlesse,  deuoid  of  sence  and 
motion.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxiii.  (1682) 
126  Though  it  be  not  quite  devoy’d  of  all  body  whatsoever. 
1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  m.  181  A  wretch  deform’d,  devoid 
of  ev’ry  grace.  1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  I.  410  A  very 
simple  style  of  dress,  devoid  of  ornament  or  pretension, 
b.  without  of:  Void,  empty,  rare. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  15  When  I  awoke,  and  found  her 
place  devoyd,  And  nought  but  pressed  gras  where  she  had 
lyen,  I  sorrowed  all  so  much  as  earst  I  joyd. 

+  Devoid,  Obs.  ox  rare.  Forms:  4-7  devoyde, 
4-6  -vode,  5-6  -voyd,  -vyde,  5-7  -void(e,  (4-5 
dewoyde,  5  -voyede,  6  -wod,  -woyd,  -wid). 
[a.  OF.  de-,  desvoidier,  -vuidier,  -voyder,  in  mod. 
F.  divider ,  f.  de-,  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  vuide,  mod.  vide, 
empty.  Cf.  med.L.  disvacudrc,  in  same  sense.] 

(In  i5-i6th  c.  sometimes  confused  in  form  with  Divide.) 

+  1.  trans .  To  cast  out,  get  rid  of,  do  away  with, 
remove,  expel ;  to  void.  Obs. 

C1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.A.  15  Wyschande  [>at  wele  pat  wont 
watz  whyle  deuoyde  my  wrange.  Ibid.  B.  544  De-voydynge 
pe  vylanye  |?at  venkquyst  his  J?ewez.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
2929  Right  so  is  al  his  woo  fulle  soone  Devoided  clene. 
a  1400-50  A  lexander  4327  Auyrice  &  errogautice  &  all  we 
devoide.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  45  Devoyde  \>o  worme- 
etone  alle  bydene.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  ill.  787  Wexal  gete 
yow  leches,  3ower  peynes  to  devyde.  1508  Dunbar  Tua 
Mariit  Went.  1 66,  I  sail  the  venome  devoid  with  a  vent 
large,  And  me  assuage  of  the  swalme,  that  suellit  wes  gret. 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  45,  61,  63,  64. 

b.  To  destroy,  annihilate.  Obs. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  908  For  we  schal  tyne  pis  toun 
&  traypely  disstrye,  Wyth  alle  pise  wy3ez  so  wykke  wy^tly 
deuoyde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3875  To  be  deuowrid  & 
devoidid  and  vencuste  for  euire. 

f  c.  To  empty  out,  pour  out,  discharge.  Obs. 
c  1450  Bk.  CurtasycyiZ  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  323  For  a  pype 
her  is  insyde  so  clene,  pat  water  deuoydes,  of  seluer  schene. 
1513  Douglas  rEneis  xm.  i.  10  The  Latyn  pepylL.gan 
devoid  [v.  r.  devode],  and  hostit  owt  full  cleyr  Deip  from 
thar  brestis  the  hard  sorow  smart. 

•f  2.  To  vacate  ;  to  leave.  Obs. 
c  1325  Coer  de  L.  1228  He  took  hys  doughter  by  the  hand. 
And  bad  her  swythe  devoyde  hys  land,  a  1450  Le  Morte 
Arth.  1167  There-fore  devoyede  my  companye.  1545 
Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  19  (Jam.)  He  is  ordanit  to  dewid  the 
tovnn  within  xxiiij  houris. 

•J  b.  reft.  To  withdraw  (oneself).  Obs. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  243,  I  am  with  30W  at  alle 
tymes  whan  Je  to  councel  me  calle,  But  for  a  short  tyme 
myself  I  devoyde.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  123  Or  tha 
culd  diuyde  thame  of  that  land,  Tha  war  baith  tane  and  fast 
bund  fit  and  hand. 

f  C.  intr.  (for  ref.)  To  go  away,  withdraw. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  v.  380  Here  lueyfere  devoydeth,  and 
commyth  in  ageyne  as  a  goodly  galaunt.  1497  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLII.  421  That  they  devoyd  and  pass  with 
thame. 

+  3.  trans.  To  avoid,  shun  ;  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of.  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxv.  xviii,  I  ful  swyftly  dyd 
geve  back  ful  oft,  For  to  devoyde  his  great  strokes  unsoft. 

1 53°  Palsgr.  515/1  It  shalbe  harde  to  devoyde  this  mater: 
ce  seroyt  forte  chose  de  euiter  ceste  matiere. 

•p  4.  To  empty ;  to  make  void  or  empty.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2938  Alexander,  .clekis  vp  pe  coupe 
&  putis  in  his  bosom.  Anopire  boll  was  him  bro3t  &  bathe 
he  deuoydid.  c  1430  Lydg.  in  Turner  Dorn.  Archit,  III.  39 
The  canell  scoured  was  so  clene,  And  deuoyded  into  secrete 
wyse. 

fb.  To  empty,  clear,  rid,  free  (of).  Obs. 

c  1450  Holland  Hosulat  519,  I  sal  devoid  the  of  det,  Or  de 
in  the  place,  c  1500  Lancelot  1022  Now  help  thi-self  at  neid, 
And  the  dewod  of  euery  point  of  dred.  1535  Stewart  C ron. 
Scot.  III.  163  To  devoid  Scotland  Of  Inglismen.  1548  Gest 
Pr.  Masse  80  Howe  coulde  the  bread  and  wyne  serve  to  hys 
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purpose,  yf  they  were  utterly  divoided  of  theyr  accostumed 
nature  ? 

+  5.  To  render  void  or  of  none  effect,  rare  —  l. 

1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defence  225  Least.. the  Apostles 
labour,  by  their  carelesse  leuitie,  or  carnall  securitie,  should 
bee  deuoyded  and  abased. 

6.  To  make  devoid  ;  to  divest,  rare,  nonce-wd. 

1878  N.  Amer.  Rezf.  CXXVI.  372  In  any  minds,  so  de- 
voiaed  of  their  religious  sentiments. 

+  Hence  Devoi'ded  ppl.  a.y  divested,  made  void. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  ii.  (1544)  4  b,  As  a  prince  devoyded 
of  all  grace  Against  God  he  gan  for  to  compasse.  1605 
Timme  Quersit.  1.  iii.  10  Those  things  which  are  made  by 
arte,  .are  deuoided  of  all  sense  and  motion. 

t  Devoider.  Obs.  rare  —  K  [f.  Devoid  v.  + 
-er  =  OF.  type  desvuideor ,  of  which  the  fern,  des- 
vuideresse,  devoyderesse ,  is  recorded  by  Godefroy.] 
An  expeller,  a  driver  out. 

14. .  Lydg.  Tctnple  of  Glass  329  O  blisful  sterre.  .deuoider 
of  derknes. 

Devoir  (see  below),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  3-6  dever, 
(4  deverre),  4-5  devere,  (5  deveer,  -yr,  -ire, 
-yer,  deyver,  deffere,  6  debuer).  p.  4-6  devor, 
4-7  devour,  5  divour,  5-6  devoure,  5-7  Sc.  de- 
vore,  6-7  deavour.  7.  5-  devoir,  5-7  devoire, 
devoyr(e,  devoyer,  6-7  devoier.  [ME.  dever , 
a.  OF.  devoir  (  =  Pr.  dever ,  Sp.  deber ,  It.  devere , 
dovere)y  substantive  use  of  pres.  inf.  of  verb L. 
deber e  to  owe.  In  Eng.  the  stress  was  shifted  from 
(deve*r)  to  (de’ver,  de*ver),  and  this  subsequently 
often  spelt  devour ,  devor ,  deavour :  cf.  Endeavour. 
In  the  15th  c.,  and  esp.  by  Caxton,  the  spelling  was 
often  conformed  to  Parisian  Fr.  devoir ,  though, 
even  thus,  the  stress  was  still  often  on  the  first  syl¬ 
lable,  de'voir  being  treated  merely  as  a  variant  spell¬ 
ing  of  de'vor,  devour.  Denver  occurs  as  late  as  the 
Psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  ;  but  the  English 
tradition  of  the  word  died  out  before  1600,  leaving 
devoir ,  in  1 6-1 7th  c.  often  anglicized  as  devoyer , 
but  now  commonly  treated  as  if  adopted  from 
modern  French,  and  pronounced  (cbvwa/r,  devwpu, 
de'vwp.i)  ;  though  it  would  be  more  correct,  his¬ 
torically,  to  pronounce  it  (de’voi)  as  in  endeavour.'] 

1.  That  which  one  ought  to  do,  or  has  to  do ; 
(one’s)  duty,  business,  appointed  task.  (Chiefly 
in  phr.  to  do  one's  devoir),  arch. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21901 t  Cott.)  All  liueand  thing  on  sere 
maners  dos  J>a.ir  deuer  [v.  r.  deuerre].  c  1315  Shoreham  54 
And  }yf  hy  [clerkes]  douth  wel  hare  dever  lne  thysse  heri¬ 
tage.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)71  Als  knyght  did 
his  deuere  [rime  austere],  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  234  Do  \>i 
deuer  duly  as  a  duke  nobill,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1. 
xli.  (1869)  25  To  do  alwey  my  deueer.  1462  Daubeney  in 
Pasion  Lett.  No.  432  II.  103  The  Lords  . .  thynk  they  do 
ryght  well  her  devyer,  and  be  worthey  moche  thanke  of  the 
Kyng. 

0.  1377  Langl .P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  136  Til  he  haue  done  his 
deuor  and  his  dayes  iourne.  a  1470  Tiptoft  Cxsar  iv.  (1530) 
5  Doyng  the  devoure  of  myne  offyee.  1489  (MS.)  Barbour 
Bruce  xi.  430  Thai  stalwardly  sail  stand,  And  do  thair 
deuour  as  thai  aw.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  35 
Do  your  devore  and  dewtie.  a  160.3  Montgomerie  Fly  ting 
443  Whan  thae  dames  deuoutly  had  done  their  devore.  .Of 
that  matter  to  make  remained  no  more.  1606  Holland 
Sueton.  56  In  the  Cirque  he  brought  forth  to  doe  their 
devour  Charioteers,  Runners  and  Killers  of  savage  beasts. 

v.  *11430  (MS.)  Chaucer  Man  of  Lards  T.,  Head-link  38 
(Ellesm.)  Thanne  haue  ye  do  your  deuoir  atte  leeste  [so 
Hengwrt,  devoire  Petw.,  deuer  Corp.  &  Lansd.,  deuyr 
Camb.,  deuour  Harl.  ].  1485  Caxton  C/ias.  Gt.  29  He  faylled 
not  to  doo  gretely  hys  deuoyr.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxxix.  236  And  Drurie  deulie  did  his  ful  deuoir.  1589 
Grf.ene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  90  Democles  commanded  the 
deathsman  to  doo  his  devoyre.  1608  L.  Machin  Durnbe 
Knight  1,  What  devoyre  Drawes  you  within  these  lists? 
1682  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lutrin  11.  16  The  Rhine  shall  first  his 
streams  mix  with  the  Loire,  E’re  I  forget  the  sence  of  my 
Devoire.  1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  I.  28  Exactly  per¬ 
form  to  one  another  the  Devoirs  of  Citizens.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  viii,  I  think  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns  will  do  his 
devoir  by  the  burgh  in  peace  or  war.  1875  W.  S.  Hayward 
Love  agst.  World  37  Did  my  worthy  brother  do  his  devoir 
as  a  gallant  knight  should? 

t  2.  That  which  one  can  do,  (one’s)  utmost  or 
best ;  endeavour,  effort.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  do  one's 
devoir ,  to  put  oneself  in  devoir  —  to  do  what  one 
can,  to  endeavour  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

a..  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xii.  2,  I  have  do  my  deuer  pe 
dowel  to  teche.  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  659  in 
Babces  Bk.  (1868)  162  pus  y  shalle  do  my  devere  To  enforme 
yow.  1482-8  Plumpton  Corr.  59,  I  shall  put  me  in  dever 
to  fullfill  your  intent.  1537  T.  Cumptun  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  11.  II.  91,  I  have..aon  my  debuer  accordyng  to  the 
teneur  of  hit.  1549  62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  xxii.  26  And 
those  that  doe  their  deuer  To  know  the  Lord  shall  prayse 
his  name. 

p.  c  1400  Song  Roland  498  Trist  us  neuer  If  we  in  this 
mater  do  not  our  deuour.  1451  Paston  Lett.  No.  1 14  I.  154, 

I . .  wol  put  me  in  devour  for  to  execute  yourcomaundements. 
1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  240  Lerne  of  me  and  do  thy  besy 
deuor  From  my  folke  al  rauen  to  disseuor.  1513  More  Rich. 
IIIy  Wks.  66/2  He  woold  doe  his  vttermost  deuor  to  set  the 
realm  in  good  state.  1533  —  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  ibid. 
1072/2  Wening  that  his  owne  deuour  wer  in  vaine.  1664 
Flodden  F.  iii.  22  Your  deavours  here  are  all  in  vain. 

y.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vii.  xxiii,  I  am  moche  behold- 
ynge  vnto  that  knyght,  that  hath  put  soo  his  body  in  deuoyre 
to  worshippe  me  and  my  courte.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys 
(1874)  II.  251  Doyngehis  deuoyr  for  the  same  ay  to  prouyde. 
c  *534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  1844)  15  The  Duke 
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of  Bedford  exhorted  them  to  defend  with  all  their  devoire 
the  dignitie  and  high  reputation  of  King  Henry.  1602 
Marston^w/.  <$•  Mel.  11.  Prol.,  May  we  be  happie  in  our 
weake  devoj7er.  1671  Mrs.  Behn  Forc'd  Marriage  1.  iv, 
No,  my  Erminia,  quit  this  vain  devoir,  And  follow  Love 
that  may  preserve  us  all. 

t  3.  Service  due  or  rendered  to  any  one.  Obs. 
c  1386  1  MSS.  after  1400)  Chaucer  Pars.  T.T6<p  (Ellesm.) 
As  Reson  is  and  skile  it  is  that  men  do  hir  deuoir  ther  as  it 
is  due  [v.  rr.  deuoire,  devoyre,  deuere,  deuyr].  1502  Ord. 
Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  11.  v.  98  Yf  ..  she  yeldeth  the 
deuoure  of  maryage  ayenst  her  wyll.  1590  Marlowe  Edw. 
II,  v.  i,  To  do  your  highness  service  and  devoir.  .Berkeley 
would  die.  1642  Chas.  I  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  11692)  I. 
633  [They]  shall  in  no  wise  be  excused  of  their  Service  and 
Devoiers  due  of  their  said  Lands  and  Possessions.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  P.  46  It  may  be  wondred  why  the 
French  did  not  assist  us. .the  reality  is,  they  offered  their 
Devoirs,  but  we  must  equip  their  Ships.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th. 
vi.  292  Monarchs,  and  ministers,  are  aweful  names  ;  Who¬ 
ever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 

4.  A  dutiful  act  of  civility  or  respect ;  usually  in 
pi.,  dutiful  respects,  courteous  attentions,  addresses ; 
chiefly  in  phr.  to  do  or  pay  one's  devoir (s  (to  some 
one).  (The  current  sense.) 

a,  /3.  14. .  Epiph.  in  Tundalei's  Vis.  107  That  he  hym  selffe 
[Herod]  wold  after  goo  Vnto  the  chyld  and  hys  deyver  doo. 
a  1845  Hood  Faithless  Nelly  Gray  iv,  He  went  to  pay  her 
his  devours,  When  he’d  devoured  his  pay  ! 

y.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  655  This  royall  mary¬ 
age  was  solempnysed  . .  Theyr  frendes,  cosyns  redy  on 
euery  syde  To  do  theyr  deuoyre.  1669  Dryden  IVild 
Gallant  iv.  i,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  instruct  me  where 
I  may  tender  my  devoirs.  1673  —  Marr.  a  la  Mode  11.  i, 
O,  my  dear,  I  was  just  going  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  you.  1676 
Shadwell  Virtuoso  1.  1,  He’s  come  to  pay  his  devoir  to  you. 
1754  Richardson  Grandison  Let.  14  Oct.,  I  am  come  down  to 
pay  my  devoirs  to  Miss  Byron.  I  hope  for  acceptance.  1782 
European  Mag.  I.  248  She  ..resisted  the  devoirs  of  the 
tender  and  pious  Lord  George  Gordon.  1816  J.  Scott  Vis. 
Paris  yj  In  the  inn-yards  of  our  great  North-road,  when 
the  passing  coachmen  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  expectant 
chambermaids.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  141  When 
he  paid  devoir  To  Louis  Quatorze  as  he  dined  in  state.  1880 
Disraeli  Endym.  lxiv,  Prince  Florestan  paid  his  grave  de¬ 
voirs,  with  a  gaze  which  seemed  to  search  into  Lady  Roe- 
hampton’s  inmost  heart. 

+  5  .pi.  Moneys  due;  dues;  duties.  Obs. 

[1360  Act  3\Edw.  Ill ,  c.  18  Paiant  lour  custumes  &  autres 
devoirs  au  Roi.  1378  Act  2  Rich.  II,  Stat  1  c.  3  Custumes, 
subsides  et  autres  devoirs  de  Calays.]  1502  Arnolde  Chron. 
(1811)  125  The  said  William  Herris  sued  a  plee  from  the 
courte  Xpian  too  the  court  of  Rome  in  a  cause  of  deuors 
hanging  bewixt  oon  Alis  Doughtirlawe  of  R.  S.  and  the 
said  William.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VI I  *  c.  27  §  1  The  Kinges 
duetie  called  the  devours  or  Custume  of  Calays.  1641 
Termes  de  la  Ley  116  b,  [tr.  quot.  1378]  Customes  and  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  other  devoires  of  Caleis. 

t  Devoir,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  dever,  devoyre. 
[f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  and  refl.  -Endeavour  v. 

1530  Palsgr.  514/2  I  dever,  I  applye  my  mynde  to  do  a 
thing  ..  I  shall  devoyre  my  selfe  to  the  best  that  1  maye. 

Devoit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Devout. 

DevO'ke,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  0 .  [ad.  L.  devocare 
(see  Devocate)  :  after  convoke ,  invoke ,  which  go 
back  to  French  originals.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Deuoke,  to  call  downe  • 

Devolatilize  :  see  De-  II.  i. 

+  DeV0*lt,  -VOUlt,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [a.  Anglo- 
Fr.  devolt —  Y.  dlvolu,  repr.  L.  devoliitus ,  pa.  pple. 
of  devolve  re.]  =  Devolved. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  11.  xxxvi.  (1638)  124  If  he.. pre¬ 
sent  not,  then  the  presentment  is  devolt  [ed.  1721  devoulte] 
to  the  Patriark. 

t  De* volute,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  devolut-us 
pa.  pple.  of  devolvere :  see  Devolve.]  Devolved, 
transmitted  down. 

1460*  Capgrave  Chron.  53  Alisaundre  rejoysed  the  kyng- 
dam  of  Babilon,  that  was  thanne .  .devolute  to  the  kyngdam 
of  Perse.  1513  More  Rich.  Ill ,  Wks.  63  Y°  right  and  title 
of  [the  crown  of  England].. is.. deuolute  &  comen  vnto  y° 
most  excellent  prince  y®  lord  protector.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws 
Eng.  xxxi.  (1638)  54  If  a  Title.. be  once  devolute  to  the 
heire  in  the  taile.  1621  R.  Johnson  Way  to  Glory  41  The 
monarchic  of  the  Romans  ..  became  de  volute  to  Julian  the 
apostate.  [1721  St.  Germans  Doct.  $  Stud.  261  Specially  if 
the  collation  be  devolute  to  the  Pope.] 

Devolute  (de'v<5T«t),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  devotiit- 
ppl.  stem  of  devolvere :  see  Devolve.] 

1.  trans.  To  pass  or  transfer  by  devolution;  to 
Devolve. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  1846)  I.  127  At 
the  lengthe  the  monarchic  was  devoluted  to  one  onlie.  1548 
Hall  Chron.  182  The  saied  Crowne  .,  should  immediatly 
bee  divoluted  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke.  1570-6  Lambarde 
P era  mb.  Kent  (1826)  229  The  right  of  the  Advowson  was 
devoluted  unto  him.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentric  31  The 
coat  deuoluted  to  the  bearer  from  his  auncestours.  1891 
Pall  Mall  G.  28  July  2/2  The  House  will  devise  means  of 
devoluting  some  of  its  work  to  more  leisured  bodies. 

2.  intr.  To  lapse. 

1893  A.  Kenealy  Molly  Man  24  Some  dusky  potentate, 
whose  entity  and  powers  had  devoluted  through  the  ages. 

Devolution  (dev^li^Jan).  [ad.  med.  L.  devo- 
lutidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  L.  devolvere  to  roll  down  : 
see  Devolve  and  -ion.] 

I.  From  the  intrans.  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  lit.  Rolling  down ;  descending  or  falling  with 
rolling  motion,  arch. 

1623  Cockeram  Denotation,  a  rolling  downe.  1695  Wood¬ 
ward Nat.  Hist.  Earth  1.  (1723)  57  Deterrations,  or  the  De¬ 
volution  of  Earth  down  upon  the  Valleys,  from  the  Hills. 
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Ibid.  (1723)  257  This  Deterration  . .  or  Devolution  of  Earth 
and  Sand  from  the  Mountains. 

2.  fig.  The  rolling  or  passing  on  of  time  ;  descent 
or  passing  on  through  a  series  of  revolutions  or 
stages,  in  time,  order,  etc. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed  vi.  xviii,  The  possible  devolutions 
or  alternations  of  the  reasonable  creatures  from  his  antece¬ 
dent  will  to  his  consequent.  1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  157  After 
a  long  devolution  of  years  fulfilled.  1826  C.  Butler  Life 
Grotius  1.  3  heading ,  Boundaries  and  Devolution  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany  during  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty.  1841 
Blackw.  Mag.  L.  400  Everybody’s  price  of  corn  must  de¬ 
pend  on  this  descent,  or  devolution  as  we  call  it,  through 
ranges  of  different  machinery.  1843  Ibid.  LIV.  541  The 
‘devolution’  of  foreign  agriculture  upon  lower  qualities  of 
land  and  consequently  its  permanent  exaltation  in  price. 

3.  Descent  by  natural  or  due  succession  from  one 
to  another,  of  property,  or  fig.  of  qualities,  etc. 

1545  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  11  By  a  moste  just 
and  right  deuolucion,  and  dyscent  of  inheritaunce  of  the 
crounes  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  and  Irelande.  1590  Swin¬ 
burne  Testaments  291  The  legacie  is  lost  without  hope 
of  deuolution  thereof  to  the  executors  or  administrators. 
a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  130  Now  for  the  riches  them¬ 
selves,  .he  may  have  them  by  devolution  from  his  parents. 
1706  De  Foe  J  tire  Div.  ix.  194  If  Kings  by  Jus  Divinum 
wear  the  Crown,  By  nat’ral  Devolution  handed  down.  1827 
Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xiv.  95  The  party  of 
lord  Danby. .asserted  a  devolution  of  the  crown  on  the 
princess  of  Orange.  1842  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  6) 
10  A  force  cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  devolution 
from  some  pre-existing  force  or  forces. 

4.  The  passing  of  any  unexercised  right  to  the  one 
upon  whom  it  devolves  if  allowed  to  lapse. 

1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  349  To  loose  their  right  .. 
by  devolution,  when  they  neglected  their  time  aboue  sixe 
monethes.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dez’olution.  .a  falling 
into  lapse.  1661  Bramhall  Just.  Vind.  vi.  129  A  thousand 
other  artifices  to  get  money.  As  provisions,  Collations, 
Exemptions,  Canonisations,  Divolutions,  Revocations.  1707 
Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  337  An  Empty  Fellow 
..whom  the  Archbp.  of  Cant.  Dr.  Tennison,  put  into  the 
Society  upon  the  Devolution  to  him  of  that  Power.  1712 
Ibid.  III.  331  If  it  [election  of  Warden  of  New  Coll.]  be  not 
determin’d  within  12  Days  there  will  be  a  Devolution.  1769 
Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  62  Vacating  the  place  or  office, 
and  a  devolution  of  the  right  of  election  for  that  turn  to  the 
crown.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  II.  212  The  popes 
soon  assumed  not  only  a  right  of  decision,  but  of  devolu¬ 
tion  ;  that  is,  of  supplying  the  want  of  election . .  by  a  nomina¬ 
tion  of  their  own.  1872  Jervis  Gallican  Ch.  I.  Introd.  23 
note,  ‘  Devolution  ’  signifies  the  lapse  of  a  benefice  to  the 
Pope,  by  reason  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  patron  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  clerk  duly  qualified. 

t  b.  The  passing  of  jurisdiction  upon  appeal.  Obs. 
1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  11  All  matters  without  ex¬ 
ception  pertaine  to  Christ’s  tribunal  originally,  and  not  by 
way  of  devolution,  a  1676  Hale  (J.),  The  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
ercised  in  those  courts  is  derived  from  the  crown  of  England, 
and  the  last  devolution  is  to  the  king  by  way  of  appeal. 
1706  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist.  16th  C.  II.  iv.  xx.  363  Nor  shall 
any  Devolution  or  Appeal  be  lodged  with  the  Apostolical 
See.  1726  [see  Devolve  3  b]. 

C.  Sc.  Law.  (See  quot.) 

1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot!.,  Devolution  is  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  reference  made  by  two  or  more 
arbiters  who  differ  in  opinion,  to  an  oversman  or  umpire,  to 
determine  the  difference.  To  confer  this  power  on  arbiters, 
an  express  clause  in  the  submission  is  necessary.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  devolution  of  a  purchase  made  under 
articles  of  roup  upon  the  next  highest  offerer,  on  the  failure 
of  the  highest  offerer  to  find  caution  for  payment  of  the 
price  within  the  time  limited  by  the  articles. 

5.  The  passing  of  the  power  or  authority  of  one 
person  or  body  to  another. 

1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  162  This  devolution  of  power, 
to  the  people  at  large,  includes  in  it  a  dissolution  of  the 
whole  form  of  government  established  by  that  people.  1875 
Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xiv.  (ed.  5)  236  The  complete 
exclusion  . .  of  any  notion  of  a  devolution  of  authority  from 
the  sovereign  people. 

6.  Biol,  (opposed  to  Evolution)  :  Degeneration. 

1882  H.  S.  Carpenter  in  Homilet.  Monthly  Sept.  688  If 
there  be  e-volution,  there  surely  is  de-volution,  a  degradation 
of  the  species.  1892  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XLI.  709  Psychical 
disease,  the  progress  of  which  in  contrast  with  evolution  is 
called  devolution. 

II.  From  the  transitive  senses  of  the  vb. 

+  7.  The  action  of  throwing  down.  Obs. 

1663  Bp.  Patrick  Paral.  Pilgr.  303  In  those  submissions 
and  devolutions  of  ourselues  before  our  Lord. 

8.  fig.  The  causing  of  anything  to  descend  or  fall 
upon  (any  one)  ;  the  handing  (of  anything)  on  to 
a  successor. 

1621  Sanderson  Serm.  I.  169,  2.  The  suspension  of  his 
judgment  for  his  time;  3.  And  the  devolution  of  it  upon 
Jehoram.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  v.  11.  (1852)  255 
A  devolution  of  certain  burdens  on  the  heads  of  such  as 
were  treated  with  it.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  I.  489  A  de¬ 
volution  of  sovereignty  either  partial  or  total,  by  aged  men 
upon  their  heirs. 

9.  The  causing  of  authority,  duties,  or  the  like 
to  fall  upon  a  substitute  or  substitutes ;  esp.  the 
delegation  or  leaving  of  portions  or  details  of  duties 
to  subordinate  officers  or  committees. 

1780  T.  Jefferson  Lett.  Writ.  (1893)  H.  3°5  Disappoint¬ 
ments  which  flowed  from  the  devolution  of  his  duties  on 
Deputies  acting  without  a  head.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXVI  I.  189  To  lighten  the  cares  of  the  central  Legis¬ 
lature  by  judicious  devolution.  1880  Gladstone  Sp.  in 
Parlt.  28  Feb.,  The  day  when  there  may  be  wisely  devised, 
and  successfully  carried  through  the  House  an  important 
and  effectual  measure  for  the  devolution  of  such  portions  of 
its  powers  as  may  be  safely  devolved,  with  the  view  of 
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lightening  its  duties.  1888  —  in  Daily  News  6  Nov.  6/2 
They  were  passed  by  the  Grand  Committees — passed  by  the 
method  of  what  is  called  devolution.  1889  G.  Findlay 
Eng.  Railway  15  The  management  of  this  great  service  is 
nothing  more  than  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  devolu¬ 
tion  combined  with  watchful  supervision. 

flO.  Math.  =  Evolution  4  b.  Ohs. 

1690  Levbourn  Curs.  Math.  343  Eduction  of  the  Lesser 
Root  by  Devolution. 

Devolu'tive,  a.  [f.  L.  devolut-  (see  Devolute) 
+  -ive.]  Of,  pertaining,  or  tending  to  devolution. 

1872  Jervis  Gallican  Ch.  I.  In  trod.  76  Whether  the  appel 
comme  (Tabus  had  a  ‘suspensive’,  or  only  a  ‘devolutive’ 
effect. 

Devolve  (diV^-lv),  v.  [ad.  L.  devolv-ere  to  roll 
down,  f.  De-  I.  1  4  volvere  to  roll.] 

I.  trails. 

1.  To  roll  down  ;  to  cause  to  descend  with  rolling 
motion ;  also  to  unroll  (something  rolled  up),  to 
unfurl  (a  sail),  arch. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  497  Thenne  hem  to  the 
presses  they  devolve.  1623  Cockeram,  Deuolue,  to  role 
downe.  1641  Mervin  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  111.(1692)  I.  217 
These  like  Straws  and  Chips  play’d  in  the  Streams,  until 
they  are  devolved  in  the  Ocean  of  their  deserved  Ruine. 
1700  Prior  Carmen  Seculare  283  His  Thames,  With  gentle 
course  devolving  fruitful  Streams.  1758  Murphy  Orphan 
of  Chinan,  ii.  18  Where  the  Tanais  Devolves  his  icy  tribute 
to  the  sea.  1765  Beattie  Judgm.  of  Paris  lix,  Who..  All 
to  the  storm  the  unfetter’d  sail  devolve.  1846  De  Quincey 
Syst.  HeavensJNVs,.  III.  171  Where  little  England.. now 
devolves  so  quietly  to  the  sea  her  sweet  pastoral  rivulets. 
fig\  1610  Barrough  Meth .  Physick  Pref.  (1639)  2  Whose 
names  are  devolved  and  brought  unto  us  by  the  succession 
of  ages.  1830  Tennyson  Character ,  He  spake  of  virtue  . . 
And  with . .  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye,  Devolved  his  rounded 
periods. 

t  b.  To  roll  over  so  as  to  cause  to  fall ;  to  over¬ 
turn,  overthrow.  Ohs. 

c  X470  Harding  CJiron.  xcvm.  iv,  All  his  nacyon  Deuolued 
were,  and  from  theyr  ryght  expelled.  1608  Heywood  Rape 
of  Lucrece  v.  iv,  They  behind  him  will  devolve  the  bridge. 
a  1658  Cleveland  IVks.  (1687)215  That  pious  Arch  whereon 
tne  building  stood,  Which  broke,  the  whole’s  devolv’d  into 
a  Flood. 

+  c.  To  roll  away  ( from  a  person).  Ohs. 

1654  Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  10  He  was  solicitous  to  devolv 
and  depel  from  himself,  .the  note  of  avarice. 

+  d.  To  roll  (to  and  fro).  Ohs.  rare. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  35  Ulysses  so,  from  side  to  side  de¬ 
volv’d,  In  self-debate  the  Suitors  doom  resolv'd. 

2.  Jig.  To  cause  to  pass  down  by  the  revolution 
of  time  ( into  some  state  or  condition). 

1533  Bkllenden  Livyu.  (1822)  145  All  the  soumes,  quhilkis 
war  afore  devolvit  in  dett,  war  commandit  to  be  restorit  to 
thair  creditouris. ^  1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xi.  (R.)  Thus  was 
the  worlde  47  yeris  before  Crystis  birthe  deuolued  into  the 
fourth  monarchic  called  the  Romane  and  last  empyre.  1644 
H unton  Vind.  Treat.  Monarchy  viii.  57  That  State  was 
then  devolved  into  a  Monarchy  by  Conquest. 

3.  Jig.  To  cause  to  pass  to  or  fall  upon  (a  person\ 

a.  To  cause  to  pass  down  by  inheritance  or  legal 
succession  (to  another). 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  VI.  31  The  Dykes  Landes  by  Heyres 
generalles  is  devolvid  now  to  Mr.  Goring  and  to  Mr.  Deringe. 
1590  Swinburne  Testaments  291  The  legacie  is  not  devolved 
to  his  executors.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  569  The 
inheritance  diuolued  by  marriage  vnto  the  Maynards.  1659 
B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  20  They  grew  to  be  devolved 
under  the  House  of  Burgundy.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  421  p  5  Students.,  can  seldom  add  more  than  some  small 
particle  of  knowledge,  to  the  hereditaiy  stock  devolved  to 
them  from  ancient  times. 

+  b.  To  cause  to  pass  (to  or  into  the  hands  of  an¬ 
other)  ;  especially  through  the  failure  or  forfeiture 
of  the  previous  holders.  Ohs. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  1.  (1559)  6  They  were  diuolued  to 
the  sea  Apostolike  by  the  disposing  of  the  lawes.  1602  Ful- 
becke  Pandectes  32  The  State  being  now.. deuolued  to  the 
dregges  of  the  people.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
1239  Pronouncing  their  lives,  their  goods  ..  to  be  confiscate 
and  devolved  unto  the  Emperour  his  cofers.  1622  Donne 
Serm.  civ.  VI.  212  By  their  connivence  that  power  was  de¬ 
volved  into  a  foreign  prelate’s  hand.  1690  Locke  Gold.  11. 
viii.  (Rtldg.)  108  War.. naturally  devolves  the  command  into 
the  king’s.. authority.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  74  The  Ap¬ 
peal  operates  the  Effect  of  a  Devolution  ;  because  it  devolves 
the  cause  to  a  Superiour  Judge. 

t  c.  To  cause  to  fall  or  alight  (on  or  upon  an 
object).  Ohs. 

16 ox  Holland  Pliny  II.  460  The  denomination  of  these 
criminall  Iudges  . .  being  thus  deuolued  vpon  them,  there 
continued.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  30  The  King  envying  to  see 
the  peoples  love  devolv’d  on  another  object.  1667  —  P.  L. 
x.  135  Least  on  my  head  both  sin  and  punishment.. be  all 
Devolv’d,  a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  172  The  last  excuse 
devolveth  the  errour . .  upon  Croesus.  1703  De  Foe  Shortest 
IVay  70.  Dissenters  Misc.  429  When  our  Government  shall 
be  devolv’d  upon  Foreigners. 

d.  To  cause  (a  charge,  duty,  or  responsibility) 
to  fall  upon  (any  one)  ;  esp.  to  throw  upon  or  de¬ 
legate  to  deputies  duties  for  which  the  responsibility 
belongs  to  the  principal.  (Now  a  chief  sense.) 

1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  316  All  affaires,  .of  the  King's 
household,  .shall  be  devolved  upon  his  fidelity.  164X  Smec- 
tymnuus  U>W.  A  nsw.  x.  (1653)  42  He  gives  this  charge 
not  to  his  Chancellor  or  Commissary,  or  any  other  man 
upon  whom  hee  had  devolved  his  power.  1754  Hume  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  xiv.  352  He  was  obliged  to  devolve  on  others  the 
weight  of  government.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1783) 
I.  183  The  Spanish  court,  .was  extremely  willing  to  devolve 
the  burden  of  discovery  upon  its  subjects.  1818  Jas.  Mill 
Brit.  India  II.  v.  ii.  354  The  master,  .becomes  too  weak 


to  resume  the  power  which  he  has  imprudently  devolved. 
1847  Addison  Law  of  Contracts  1.  i.  §  2  (1883)  114  A  mere 
honorary  churchwarden  who  . .  devolves  all  the  duties  of 
this  office  upon  a  paid  colleague.  1880  C.  H.  Pearson  in 
Victorian  Rev.  2  Feb.  540  Those  who,  because  they  are 
too  busy  or  too  ignorant  to  discharge  the  higher  duties  of 
self-government,  have  been  glad  to  devolve  them  upon  their 
representatives. 

t  4.  To  throw  (a  person)  upon  (some  resource). 
1636  Wilson  alias  Knott  Direction  to  be  observed  by  N.  N. 
ii.  17  If  the  true  Church  may  erre  ..  we  are  still  deuolued 
either  vpon  the  private  Spirit  . .  or  else  vpon  naturall  wit 
and  judgement,  a  1672  Wren  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  252, 
I  am  now  devolved  upon  that  unparalleled  villainy.  1675 
Burthogge  Causa  Dei  166  He.  .then  intirely  devolves  him¬ 
self  on  Jesus  Christ  for  it. 

II.  int  rans. 

5.  To  roll  or  flow  down  from  (a  source),  arch. 

1630  Lord  Banians  18  (L.)  Streams  that  had  in  rolling 
currents,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  devolved  into  the 
rivers  below.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  34  Two  youths  whose 
semblant  features  prove  Their  blood  devolving  from  the 
source  of  Jove.  1771  Smollett  Ode  to  Lez>en~Water 
17  Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake,  A  charming  maze 
thy  waters  make.  1783  W.  F.  Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  II.  320 
The  quantities  of  snow  which  devolve  from  the  superior 
parts  of  the  mountain  have  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  travel¬ 
lers.  1847  R.  Chambers  T?'aditions  Edin.  188  It  was  a 
goodly  sight  to  see  the  long  procession  devolve  from  the  close. 

6.  fig.  To  roll  or  flow  on  to  or  into  (some  con¬ 
dition). 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  v.  (1618)  197  That  the  matters  . . 
would  with  speed  diuolue  to  their  perfection.  Ibid.  (1618)299 
The  affaires  of  the  Pisans  . .  did  daily  diuolue  into  greater 
straits.  1678  Marvell  Grcnoth  Popery  Wks.  1875  IV.  300  To 
raise,  betwixt  the  King  and  his  people,  a  rational  jealousy  of 
Popery  and  French  government,  till  he  should  insensibly 
devolve  into  them,  a  1859  De  Quincey  Theban  Sphinx 
Wks.  X.  238  Four  separate  movements  through  which  this 
impassioned  tale  devolves. 

7.  To  pass  to  the  next  in  natural  or  conventional 
order,  a.  To  pass  or  fall  to  another,  esp.  through 
the  failure  or  forfeiture  of  the  earlier  holder. 

f  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  ( 1878)  184  That  it 
should  not  devolve  from  himself  and  his  colleague  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  66  Yet  does  not  the  Suprem¬ 
acy  devolve  to  the  multitude,  who  never  yet  had  right  to 
Rule,  or  choose  their  Rulers.  1754  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
lxi.  322  To  him  the  benefit  of  all  forfeiture  devolved.  X765 
Blackstone  Comm.  I.  22  Being  then  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  clergy,  .the  study  and  practice  of  it  [civil  law]  devolved 
. .  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  1786  Burke  Warren  Hastings 
Wks.  (1842)  II.  145  By  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  of  Fort  William  devolved 
to  the  governour  and  one  member  of  the  council. 

b.  To  pass  down,  descend,  or  fall  in  course  of 
succession  to  ( on ,  upon)  anyone. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xliv.  150  The  Empire  thus 
deuolued  to  Dioclesian.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)38/2  He  had  a  Brother,  who  dying  without  Issue,  his 
Estate  devolved  to  Pittacus.  1689  in  Somers  Tracts  II. 
341  If  a  King  dies,  he  hath  a  Successor,  and  the  Right  de¬ 
volves  upon  him.  a  1713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1765)  3 
This  Friendship  devolving  from  the  Parents  to  the  Children. 
1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  198  p  13  He  died  without  a  will, 
and  the  estate  devolved  to  the  legal  heir.  1806  Surr  Winter 
in  Lotid.  III.  25  A  considerable  estate  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  had  devolved  to  us  through  a  relation  of  my 
wife’s  mother.  1885  La7u  Times  LXXIX.  175/1  A  service 
of  plate  bequeathed  by  a  baronet  to  devolve  with  his 
baronetcy. 

c.  To  fall  as  a  duty  or  responsibility  on  or  upon 
anyone. 

1769  Robertson  C/ias.  V,  V.  iv.  418  After  Bourbon’s  death, 
the  command  . .  devolved  on  Philibert  de  Chalons.  X791 
Cowper  Odyss.  11.  440  To  us  should  double  toil  ensue,  on 
whom  the  charge  To  parcel  out  his  wealth  would  then  de¬ 
volve.  1819  J.  Marshall  Const.  Opin.  (1839)  2°&  By  the 
revolution,  the  duties  . .  of  government  devolved  upon  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xvi.  107, 
I  knew  that  upon  him  would  devolve  the  chief  labour.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  9  May  5/2  They  recognise  the  obligation 
which  devolves  upon  them. 

8.  Of  persons:  a.  To  have  recourse  to  (for  sup¬ 
port)  ;  come  upon  as  a  charge,  b.  To  fall  or  sink 
gradually,  to  degenerate.  ?  Ohs. 

1748  Johnson  L.  P .,  Savage  Wks.  III.  348  His  conduct 
had  . .  wearied  some.. but  he  might.. still  have  devolved  to 
others  whom  he  might  have  entertained  with  equal  success. 
I7SI  — Rambler  No.  149  f  9  Multitudes  are  suffered  by 
relations  equally  near  to  devolve  upon  the  parish.  1830 
J.  Bee  Ess.  on  Foote  Foote’s  Wks.  p.  ii,  A  gentleman  and 
scholar  devolving  into  the  buffoon  . .  is  an  unseemly  sight. 
Hence  Devolving  vhl.  sh. 

1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  xxvii.  427  Tidings  cf  his 
father's  death,  and  the  devolving  of  his  crown  and  throne 
on  himself. 

Devolvement  (d/V^lvment).  [f.  Devolved. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  devolving  ;  devolution. 
1847  H  Craig.  1892  Miss  Broughton  Mrs.  Bligh  xv.  336 
Arrangements  for  the  temporary  devolvement  of  her  phil- 
anthropical  labours  upon  a  fellow- worker. 

Devonian  (d2v<?o*nian),  a.  (sh.)  [f.  med.L. 

Devonia,  latinized  form  of  Devon ,  OE.  Defena -, 
Defna-scir  Devonshire.] 

I.  Of  or  belonging  to  Devonshire. 

1612  Drayton Poly-olb.  i.284Easelyamblingdowne  through 
the  Deuonian  dales.  1880  Miss  Braddon  just  as  I  am  ii, 
A  younger  branch  of  a  good  old  Devonian  family  tree. 
1887  —  Like  <5-  Unlike  xi,  The  hedgerows  were  budding  in 
the  soft  Devonian  air. 

b.  as  sh.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Devonshire. 
1882  C.  E.  Mathews  in  A  thenxum  23  Dec.  848/1  A  treasure 
not  only  to  Devonians,  but  to  book  lovers  generally. 


2.  Geol.  Name  given  to  a  geological  formation 
or  ‘ system’  of  rocks  lying  below  the  Carboniferous 
and  above  the  Silurian  formations  ;  hence,  of  or 
pertaining  to  this  formation  and  the  geological 
period  during  which  it  was  deposited. 

The  name  was  given  in  reference  to  the  great  development 
of  these  rocks  as  a  marine  formation  in  Devonshire.  The 
rocks  called  ‘Old  Red  Sandstone’  in  Scotland,  West  of 
England,  and  South  Wales,  are  held  to  be  lacustrine  de¬ 
posits  of  contemporary  age,  and  included  in  the  Devonian 
System;  and  the  term  is  applied  all  over  the  world  to 
a  system  of  rocks  having  the  same  stratigraphical  position, 
and  containing  organic  remains  similar  to  those  of  the 
Devonshire  strata. 

1837  Sedgwick  &  Murchison  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Ser.  n. 
V.  701  We  purpose  therefore  for  the  future  to  designate 
these  groups  [the  Cornish  Killas  and  the  Devonian  slates] 
collectively  by  the  name  Devonian  system ,  as  involving  no 
hypothesis  and  being  agreeable  to  analogy.  1846  Expos. 
Outline  of  Vestiges  Nat.  Hist.  Creation  24  The  Old  Red 
Sandstone  or  Devonian  System  comes  next.  1871  Lyell 
Stud.  Elem.  Geol.  421  The  name  Devonian  was  given  by  Sir 
R.  Murchison  and  Professor  Sedgwick  to  marine  fossiliferous 
strata  which,  in  the  South  of  England,  occupy  a  similar 
position  between  the  overlying  coal  and  the  underlying 
Silurian  formation.  1873  Dawson  Earth  Man  v.  84  The 
Devonian,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  called  in  America,  from  the 
vast  development  of  its  beds  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  Erian  formation.  1885  LyelVs  Stud.  Elem.  Geol.  418 
The  number  of  American  Devonian  plants  has  now  been 
raised,  .to  160.  Ibid.  419  There  were  no  . .  Reptilia  during 
the  Devonian  age. 

Devonic  (dz'vp’nik),  a.  Geol.  rare.  ff.  as  De¬ 
vonian  +  -ic.]  =  Devonian  2. 

1876  Davis  Polaris  Exp.  xv.  339  The  slaty  overhanging 
layers  of  Devonic  limestone. 

Devonite  (dewonoit).  Min.  [f.  Devon  +  -ite.] 
A  synonym  of  Wavet.lite,  from  its  having  been 
first  discovered  near  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire. 

1826  Emmons  Min.  214. 

Devonport :  see  Davenport. 

Devonshire,  v. :  see  Denshire. 

Devor,  obs.  form  of  Devoir. 

Devora  tion.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  devoralion, 
-acion,  ad.  L.  devordtion-em  (in  Vulgate^,  n.  of 
action  from  devordre  to  Devour.]  The  action  of 
devouring  or  consuming. 

1528  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  94  [Poverty],  .is  the  goutfe  of 
devoracion  And  fountayne  of  desolacion.  1614  T.  Adams 
DeviV s  Banquet  72  The  decoration  of  the  body  is  the-de- 
uoration  of  the  Substance. 

+  Devoratory,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  devord- 
tdri-us (Tertull.),  f.  devordtor Dkvourer :  see  -orv.] 
Of  devouring  or  consuming  quality. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  vi.  13  Deliver  us  from  4ho-e 
devoratory  evils.  1650  —  Comm.  Pentat.  in.  112  These  de¬ 
voratory  evills,  as  Tertullian  calleth  them. 

Devorce,  -vors(e,  obs.  ff.  Divorce. 

Devore,  obs.  ff.  Devoir,  Devour. 

Devoste,  Devot,  obs.  ff.  Devout. 

Devot,  obs.  var.  of  Divot,  a  sod. 

||  Devot,  ddvote  :  see  Devote  sb.  /3. 

II  Devota.  Obs.  [It.  and  Sp.,  fcm.  of  Devoto, 
q.v.]  A  female  devotee,  a  divote. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1879)  I.  134  The  church  of  St.  Pru- 
dentia  in  which  is  a  well .  .visited  by  many  devotas.  1685 
Evelyn  Mrs.  Godolphin  63  This  Act  of  those  Devotas. 

■|-  Devo’tary.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  devdtdrius, 
-aria  (Du  Cange),  f.  devot-  ppl.  stem  :  see  Devote 
v.,  and  cf.  Votary.]  A  votary;  a  devotee. 

1646  J.  Gregory  Notes  Of  Obs.  (1650)  50  Diana  . .  to  whose 
shrine  there  went  up  a  more  famous,  .pilgrimage  of  devo¬ 
taries.  a  1670  Hacket  Cent.  Serm.  (1675)  149  Religious 
honour  is  done  unto  them  by  some  superstitious  devotaries. 

Devote  (d/vtm  t),  a.  and  sb.^  arch.  [ad.  L.  de- 
vdt-us  devoted,  consecrated  or  dedicated  by  vow, 
pa.  pple.  of  devovere  to  Devote.  In  Eng.  it  ap¬ 
pears  partly  as  a  continuation  of  ME.  devot,  -te, 
variant  of  Devout,  OF.  devot,  devote.  As  a  sb.  it 
was  generally  superseded  1675- 1725  by  Devotee, 
and  when  retained  later  is  usually  identified  with 
mod.F.  divote  fern.,  and  applied  only  to  a  female 
devotee,  the  corresponding  F.  divot  masc.,  being 
occasionally  used  of  the  male.] 

A.  ppl.  a.  =  Devoted,  a.  with  to. 

1596  Shaics.  Tam.  Shr.  1.  i.  32  So  deuote  to  Aristotle's 
Ethickes  [ printed  checkes].  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
(1632)  209  The  places  where  J  dols  have  beene  worshipped  are 
. .  deuote  to  vtter  destruction.  1613  Sherley  T rav.  Persia  4 
The  glory  of  God,  to  which  his  excellent  religious  mind  was 
evermore  devote.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  111.208  To  destruction 
sacred  and  devote.  1747  Collins  Passions  105  Where  is  thy 
native  simple  heart  Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art?  1839 
Bailey  Festus  (1854)  107,  I  am  devote  to  study. 

b.  without  to. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  148  We  ..  as  your  perpetual  and 
deuote  friends.  1S99  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  11.  750,  I  will  be 
to  you  a  husband  so  devote.  1621  Burton  Aunt.  Mel.  in. 
i.  11.  i.  (1651)  417  He  is  thy  slave,  thy  vassail,  most  devote, 
affectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty. 

B.  adj.  =  Devout. 

[1223-1552 :  see  Devout  a.)  a  1625  Bovs  Wks.  (1630)  124 
By  meditation  and  deuote  prayer.  1651  Serm.  Coron.  C has. 
If,  in  Phetiix  I.  244  Trajan  the  Emperor  was,  I.  Devote  at 
home.  II.  Courageous  in  war.  1839  New  Monthly  Map. 
LV.  550  The  deep  drawn  sigh — the  devote  interjection. 
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C.  sb .  A  devotee.  +  a.  in  form  devote.  Obs. 

1630  Davenant  Just  Italian  iv.  Wks.  1872  I.  252  Two 
faces  more  allied  In  all  devotes  of  view  I  have  not  seen. 
1660  Blount  Boscobel  8  Sectaries,  who  through  a  Fanatique 
zeal  were  become  Devotes  to  this  great  Idol.  1662  J.  Bar- 
grave  Pope  Alex.  VII.  (1867)71  He  is  a  devote  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  1673  Lady's  Call.  1.  v.  §  18  Those  who  from 
great  voluptuaries  have  turned  devotes.  1717  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  18  Apr.,  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  old  devote  and  a  young  beauty.  1720  W elton 
Suffer.  Son  0/ God  I.  x.  255  He  who  seeks  to  do  his  Own 
Will,  .has  no  Claim.. to  the  Peace  or  Merit  of  a  Devote, 
in  mod.F.  form  ddvot,  fern,  ddvote. 

1702  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  xl.  156,  I.. saw  a  great 
many  of  those  Devots  pass  along  the  Streets.  1746  Lady  M. 
W.  Montagu  Let.  to  IP.  Montagu  24  Nov.,  I  know  not  how 
to  acknowledge  enough  my  obligations  to  the  countess ;  and 
I  reckon  it  a  great  one  from  her  who  is  a  devote ,  that  she 
never  brought  any  priest  to  me.  1779  J.  Adams  Diary  14 
Dec.  Wks.  1851  III.  232  Numbers  of  devots  upon  their 
knees.  1808  Scott  Lett.  22  Jan.  (1894)  I.  92  In  her  own 
character  as  a  sort  of  devote.  1866  Mrs.  H.  Wood  St. 
Martins  Eve  xxxi.  (1874)  395  Maria,  poor  thing,  had  no 
hand  in  it ;  she  is  not  a  devote . 

t  Devote,  sb.2  Obs.  ff.  Devote  &.]  Act  of 
devoting,  devotion. 

1659  R-  Eedes  Christ's  Exalt.  Ep.  Ded.,  Some  manifesta- 
tion  of  a  reciprocation  in  this  devote. 

Devote  (diV^t),  v.  [f.  L.  devot -,  ppl.  stem  of 
devovere  to  vow,  dedicate  by  a  vow,  devote,  f.  De- 

I.  2  +  vovere  to  vow,  dedicate  :  cf.  also  the  L. 

frequentative  devotdre ,  in  med.L.  much  used  for 
devovere .]  4 

1.  trails.  To  appropriate  by,  or  as  if  by,  a  vow ; 
to  set  apart  or  dedicate  solemnly  or  formally ;  to 
consecrate  (to). 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  l  (1625''  16  Yours  devoted  till 
death.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  A  iv,  Love 
and  friendship,  .urgeth  mee  particularly  to  devote  my  selfe 
unto  you.  1611  Bible  Lev.  xxvii.  28  No  deuoted  thing 
that  a  man  shall  deuote  vnto  the  Lord.  1665  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  262  A  chalice  of  gold  also  he  de¬ 
voted.  1732  bAw  Serious  C.  iv.  (ed.  2)  48  All  Christians 
are  by  their  Baptism  devoted  to  God.  1802  Ld.  Eldon 
in  Vesef  s  Rep.  VII.  73  The  Will,  .devoting  the  property  to 
charity  was  producible.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  $  Pal.  i.  (1858) 
53  Each  of  the  thirty-six  chapels  was  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  a  separate  sect. 

2.  To  give  up,  addict,  apply  zealously  or  exclu¬ 
sively  (to  a  pursuit,  occupation,  etc.,  or  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  purpose)  ;  esp.  red.  to  devote  oneself. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  321  He  hath  deuoted,  and  giuen 
vp  himselfe  to  the  Contemplation,  .of  her  parts  and  Graces. 
1703  RotVE  Fair  Pettit.  1,  Devote  this  day  to  mirth.  1798 
H.  Skrine*7w<?  Tours  Wales  72  Having  devoted  some 
days  to  the  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea,  we 
left  that  place.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  3  Had 
these  endowments  ..  been  devoted  to  national  education. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)111.  672  [He!  who  devotes  himself 
to  some  intellectual  pursuit.  1894  J.  T.  Fowler  Adamnan 
Introd.  66  Hill  sides  now  devoted  to  pasturage. 

3.  To  give  over  or  consign  to  the  powers  of  evil 
or  to  destruction  ;  to  doom ;  to  invoke  or  pro¬ 
nounce  a  curse  upon. 

1647  Power  of  Keys  vi.  133  The  Senate.,  did  devote  or 
Anathematize  even  a  whole  Country  or  Region  at  once. 
a  1718  Rowe  (J.),  Let  her.. Devote  the  hour  when  such 
a  wretch  was  born.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  I.  ix.  181  The 
hostile  army  was  devoted  with  dire  execrations  to  the  gods 
of  war  and  of  thunder.  1821  Lockhart  Valerius  II.  ix.  267 
May  Jove  devote  me,  if  I  had  [etc.].  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust 

(1875)  I.  xxiii.  206  A  witches’  guild.  They  scatter,  devote, 
and  doom  ! 

t  b.  To  invoke  or  pronounce  (a  curse).  Obs. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Joncsxvi.  i,  A  hearty  curse  hath  been 
devoted  on  the  head  of  that  author. 

Hence  Devoting  vbl.  sb. 

1640  O.  Sedgwicke  Christ's  Counsell  222  What  was  our 
baptisme  but  a  devoting.. of  our  selves  to  be  faithfull  to 
Christ?  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  434  ‘  Sons  of  Belial ’, 
a  name  very  significant,  shewing,  .their  devoting  of  them¬ 
selves  to  the  devil’s  service. 

+  Devote.  Obs.  [An  erroneous  form  of  Devote 
sb},  or  of  Devotee,  with  pseudo-French  spell¬ 
ing.] 

1729  Fielding  Love  Sev.  Masques  in.  vi,  We  must  all  be 
proud  of  so  elegant  a  devote  !  1824  Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins 
Mem.  I.  231  My  father  was  a  devote  of  Titian. 

Devoted  (d/vJu-ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Devote  v.  + 
-edT] 

1.  Vowed;  appropriated  or  set  apart  by  a  vow 
or  formally ;  under  a  vow  ;  dedicated,  consecrated. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  ii.  35  To  stop  deuoted  charitable 
deeds.  1611  Heywood  Gold.  Age  11.  Wks.  1874  III.  27  All 
deuoted  To  abandon  men,  and  chuse  virginity.  1^23 
Cockeram,  Denoted ,  vowed.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 

II.  1 13  A  Societie  of  devoted  persons,  who  continued  in 
meditation  so  many  houres  a  day.  1663  J.  Spencer  Pro¬ 
digies  (1665)  381  The  Ethnick  Temples  and  devoted  places 
at  Rome.  1829  N.  Worcester  Atoning  Sacr.  iv.  (1830)  16 
Laying  the  hands  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  sacrifice. 

2.  Characterized  by  devotion  ;  zealously  attached 
or  addicted  to  a  person  or  cause  ;  enthusiastically 
loyal  or  faithful.  (Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.) 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  261  Being  a  devoted 
servant  to  the  Prior.  1606  Marston  Parasitaster  iii.  i, 
When  you  vow  a  most  devoted  love  to  one,  you  swear  not 
to  tender  a  most  devoted  love  to  another.  1777  Sheridan 
Sch.  Scaud.  1.  i,  Sir,  your  very  devoted.  1888  Bryce  Amer. 
Commw.  III.  xcvi.  348  These  democratic  institutions  have 
cost  the  life  work  of  thousands  of  devoted  men. 


b.  with  to. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  Ded.  Aij,  A  Gentleman 
most  sincerely  devoted  to  your  Honor.  1634  Peacham 
Gentl.  Exerc.  13  A  Gentleman  of  this  Land  wholly  devoted 
to  Puritanisme.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  i,  Her 
heart  was  devoted  to  La  Motte.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  1 15  Devoted  as  Queensberry  had  always  been  to  the 
cause  of  prerogative. 

3.  Formally  or  surely  consigned  to  evil  or  de¬ 
struction  ;  doomed. 

1611  Bible  Dent.  xiii.  17  There  shall  cleave  nought  of  the 
cursed  [marg.  deuoted]  thing  to  thine  hand.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  v.  890  These  wicked  Tents  devoted.  1700  Dryden 
Theodore  <$•  Hon.  124  He  cheered  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who 
fled,  And  vowed  revenge  on  her  devoted  head.  1718  Prior 
Solomon  11.  543  Round  our  devoted  heads  the  billows  beat. 
1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  vi.  (ed.  3)  59  He  leaves  him  . . 
a  devoted  victim  to  Milo.  1777  Priestley  Philos.  Necess.  183 
All  your  violent  declamation  falls  upon,  .my  devoted  head. 
*11862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  i.  16  Another  storm  burst 
on  the  devoted  land.  1862  Trollope  Orley  F.  xiii,  Though 
the  heaven  should  fall  on  her  devoted  head. 

Devo'tedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  de¬ 
voted  manner ;  zealously,  enthusiastically. 

1812  Shelley  in  Hogg  Life  (1858)  II.  137  Believe  how 
devotedly  and  sincerely  I  must  now  remain  yours.  1820 
Southey  Ode  Portrait  Bp.  Heber  4  For  this  great  end 
devotedly  he  went,  Forsaking  friends  and  kin.  1840  Miss 
Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  III.  vii.  109  Mary  Duff,  one 
of  the  Maries  to  whom  Lord  Byron  was  so  devotedly  at¬ 
tached.  187s  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  47  He  is  a  lover,  and 
very  devotedly  in  love. 

Devo  tedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  devoted  or  zealously  addicted. 

1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  1.  xii.  (1713)  23,  I  have  very  much 
wondred  at  the  devotedness  of  some  Mens  Spirits  to  the 
pretence  of  pure  Mechanism  in  the  solving  of  the  Phae- 
nomena  of  the  Universe.  *11714  M.  Henry  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxv.  5  To  live  a  life  of  devotedness  to  God. 
1827  Hood  Nat.  Tales ,  Fall  of  Leaf  [She]  cherished  him 
with  all  a  woman’s  devotedness.  1872  Liddon  Elcm. 
Relig.  i.  19  This  idea  of  religion  as  personal  devotedness  to 
God. 

Devotee  (dev^tr).  [An  Eng.  formation,  from 
Devote  v.  or  a.  +  -ee,  after  words  like  assignee , 
refugee,  etc.,  in  which  this  suffix  came  historically 
from  Fr.  f  of  the  pa.  pple.  Devotee  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  re-fashioning  of  the  sb.  Devote,  which 
was  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense :  devote  and 
devotee  were  used  indifferently  from  c  1675  to  1725. 
(Cf.  assign  and  assignee.)  In  early  instances, 
writers  or  printers  sometimes  made  devotee ,  as  if 
a  French  feminine  :  cf.  Devote.] 

1.  gen.  A  person  zealously  devoted  to  a  particular 
party,  cause,  pursuit,  etc.  ;  a  votary. 

1657-83  Evelyn  Hist.  Religion  (1850)  1.  22  Our  atheistical 
devotees  to  Dame  Nature.  1669  Hacket  Let.  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  553,  I  was  once  an  vnworthy 
member  of  your  Bodie,  and  will  be  euer  a  most  affectionat 
deuotee  vnto  it.  a  1670  —  A  bp.  Williams  11.  §  212  (1693) 
230  A  great  Devotee  to  publick  and  private  Prayer.  1676 
D’Urfey  Mad.  Fickle  v.  ii,  Come,  my  witty  Devottees  of 
Venus.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  (R.)  He  [Edward  Dyer] 
was  esteemed  by  some  a  Rosie-crucian,  and  a  great  devotee 
to  Dr.  Job  Dee.  1788  Reid  Aristotle's  Log.  iv.  §6.  98  A 
devotee  of  Aristotle.  1862  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  { 1863)284 
As  fanatical  a  devotee  of  vegetarianism.  1878  H.  M. 
Stanley  Dark  Cont.  II.  xiii.  377  He  was  a  devotee  to  his 
duty. 

2.  spec.  One  zealously  devoted  to  religion,  or  to 
some  form  of  worship  or  religious  observance  ;  one 
characterized  by  religious  devotion,  esp.  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  or  superstitious  kind. 

1645  Evelyn  Diary  (1879)  b  2°8  As  much  trudging  up 
and  downe  of  devotees.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  P.  220 
Those  Vessels  set  out  to  carry  Devotees  to  Mahomet’s  Tomb. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  354  Pi  You  have  described  most 
sorts  of  Women,  .but  I  think  you  have  never  yet  said  any¬ 
thing  of  a  Devotie.  A  Devotee  is  one  of  those  who  disparage 
Religion  by  their  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  introduction 
of  the  Mention  of  Virtue  on  all  Occasions.  1748  Smollett 
Rod.  Rand.  xxv.  {1 812)  1. 171  Aset  of  devotees  in  some  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  who  never  taste  flesh.  1780  Harris 
Philol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  503  He  grew  older,  became  . , 
from  a  profligate  a  devotee.  1852  Robertson  Serm.  Ser. 
iii.  xvi.  202  The  highest  form  of  religion  was  considered  to 
be  that  exhibited  by  the  devotee  who  sat  in  a  tree  until  the 
birds  had  built  their  nests  in  his  hair. 

Hence  Devoteeism,  the  principles  or  practice  of 
a  devotee. 

1828  J.  Hunter  in  C.  More  Life  Sir  T.  More  Pref.  56  The 
spirit  of  religious  devoteeism  which  appears  in  his  work. 
1852  Stone  A.  Ballou'' s  Spirit  Manif.  vii.  93  Victims  of 
these  popular  devoteeisms. 

t  Devo’teless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Devote  v.  (?  or 
sb.)  +  -less.]  Without  devotion ;  undevout. 

1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  169  He  shall  do  God 
and  thee  good  service  in  these  devote-lesse  times.  1738  G. 
Smith  Curious  Relat.  II.  216  To.  .bend  thy  knees  twice  in 
thy  Prayer,  with  a  hundred  devoteless  wandring  Thoughts. 

Devotely,  obs.  form  of  Devoutly. 
Devotement  (d/v^u-tment).  [f.  Devote  v.  + 

-MENT.] 

1.  The  action  of  devoting,  or  fact  of  being  de¬ 
voted  ;  devotion,  dedication. 

[1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  ^22  He  hath  deuoted,  and  giuen 
vp  himselfe  to  the  Contemplation,  marke,  and  deuotement 
of  her  parts  and  Graces.  (So  Fol.  15  Qq.  and  Fol.  2 
denotement.)]  1621  Ainsworth  Annot.  Pentat.  Lev.  xxvii. 
29  A  devotement  was  more  than  a  simple  vow,  where¬ 
of  there  might  be  redemption,  but  things  devoted  had 


no  redemption,  a  1678  Woodhead  Holy  Living  (1688)  217 
A  devotement  and  a  dedication  of  themselves  . .  to  God  is 
then  made.  1749  Hurd  Notes  on  Hor.  Art.  of  Poetry  (T.), 
Her  [Iphigenia’s]  devotement  was  the  demand  of  Apollo. 
1809  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  I.  223  The  self-denial  and  the 
self-devotement  of  apostles.  1827  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  Life 
I.  272  A  moderate  devotement  of  time.  1852  Wayland 
Alan.  Judson  (1853)  I.  i.  29  His  own  personal  devotement 
to  the  missionary  cause. 

+  2.  concr.  Something  devoted ;  a  votive  offering. 
Obs.  rare. 

1799  E.  King  Munimenta  Antiq.  I.  Pref.  19  ’Ai/aGr^ara, 
consecrated  devotements.  .inscribed  with  Greek  Letters. 

t  Devo’teness.  Obs.  [f.  Devote  a.  +  -ness.] 
Devoutness,  devotedness. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  Gg  j  a,  There  are  two 
things  which  are  desired  of  excellent  Princes,  Deuotenesse 
at  home,  valor  in  Warre. 

Devoter  (diV^tai).  [f.  Devote  v.  +  -er1.] 

+ 1.  A  votary,  a  devotee.  (Cf.  Devotress.)  Obs. 

rare. 

[1599  Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  4  Where  one  doth  pro- 
fesse  himselfe  a  Devoto  or  peculiar  servant  of  our  Lord  ; 
whole  Townes  . .  are  the  Devoti  of  our  Ladie  ]  Quoted 
1634  by  Sir  M.  Sandys  Ess.  196  Where  one  doth  professe 
himselfe  a  Devoter,  or  peculiar  Servant  of  our  Lord,  whole 
Towns,  .are  De  voters  of  our  Lady. 

2.  One  who  devotes. 

1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

De  voter  er,  corrupted  form  of  advoierer ,  Adul¬ 
terer.  (Cf.  Devoutour.) 

1550  Becon  Gov.  Virtue  Early  Wks.  (1843)  450  The  man 
that  breaketh  wedlock  with  another  man’s  wife,  .let  him  be 
slain,  both  the  devoterer  [ed.  1566  advoterer]  and  the  ad- 
vouteress. 

t  Devotesse.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Devote  sbP  4- 
-ess  :  cf.  Devota,  Devote.]  A  female  devotee. 

1658  Bramhall  Consecr.  Bps.  viii.  193  Are  not  Governants, 
and  Devotesses,  besides  ordinary  maidservants,  women  ?  . . 
Let  themselves  be  Judges  whether  a  Woman  a  wife,  ora 
Woman  a  Governant  or  a  Devotesse,  be  more  properly  to  be 
ranged  under  the  name. 

Devotion  (d/V<?u*Jon),  sb.  Also  3-6  -cion, 
-oun,  -un,  -cyon,  etc.,  5-6  -tioun(e,  6  -syon. 
[a.  OF.  devocion ,  - ciun ,  - Hun  (12th  c.  in  Littre), 
mod.F.  devotion  =  Pr.  devotio,  Cat.  devocio ,  Sp. 
devocion ,  It ,devozioney  all  early  ad.  L .  devotion-em, 
n.  of  action  from  devovere  to  devote. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  senses  in  L.  was  (1)  the 
action  of  devoting  or  consecrating  (to  good  or  evil)  by  vow, 
(2)  the  condition  of  being  devoted  (to  something  good),  de¬ 
votedness,  loyalty,  fealty,  allegiance,  (3)  (in  Christian  use) 
devotion  to  God  and  his  service,  piety,  religious  zeal.  Only 
the  Christian  use  passed  from  ecclesiastical  L.  into  the 
Romanic  langs.  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  appears  (with 
various  extensions)  in  ME.  from  OF'.  After  the  Renascence, 
the  etymological  sense  ‘  action  of  devoting  ’  appeared  in  It., 
Fr.,  and  Eng.,  at  first  only  in  reference  to  religious  matters  ; 
in  the  16th  c.  the  word  was  extended  to  secular  persons  and 
things  ;  this  is  specially  noticed  as  a  novelty  in  French  in 
1578  by  H.  Estienne  (see  Hatz.-Darm.).  As  all  the  senses 
are  now  in  Eng.,  a  logical  arrangement  without  regard  to 
history  would  follow  the  order,  8  (including  4) ;  5  (with  6)  ; 
1  (with  2,  3) ;  7.] 

I.  In  religious  use  :  appearing  in  ME.  from 
ecclesiastical  L.,  through  OF. 

1.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  devoted  to  religious 
observances  and  duties  ;  religious  devotedness  or 
earnestness ;  reverence,  devoutness. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  368  pet  oSer  ping  is  heorte  peauwes,  de- 
uociun,  reoufulnesse,  merci  . .  and  oSre  swuche  uertuz. 
a  1300  Cuy'sor  M.  10123  heading  (Gott.)  Listens  now  wid 
gode  deuocion.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3459  When  pou 
says  praier  or  orison  With  over  litel  devocion.  a  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  x.  40  pai  syng  paire  messez  with  grete 
deuocioun.  *:  1400  Rom.  Rose  5147  But  unto  Love  I  was  so 
thralle.  .So  that  no  devocioun  Ne  hadde  I  in  the  sermoun 
Of  dame  Resoun.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse 
195  The  Sepulcher  of  Mahomet,  which  the  Turkes  go  to 
visite  wyth  great  devotion.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  i.  47 
With  Deuotions  visage,  And  pious  Action,  we  do  sugar  o’re 
The  diuell  himselfe.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  iv.  171 
Ethelwulf  took  a  journey  of  Devotion  to  Rome.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  199  The  austere  devotion  which  . . 
gave  to  his  court  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  1854  Faber 
Growth  in  Holiness  xxii.  (1872)421  In  theology,  ‘devotion’ 
means  a  particular  propension  of  the  soul  to  God,  whereby 
it  devotes  itself  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God. 

b.  Constr.  to ,  toward  a  deity,  etc. 

*:  1384  Chaucer  II.  Fame  11.  158  In  somme  recompensacion 
Of  labour  and  devocion  That  thou  hast  had  . .  To  Cupido. 
1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  H  vj,  This  good  lady  had  grete 
deuocion  toward  this  hooly  man  and  prophete.  1685  H. 
More  Paralip.  Pi'ophet.  244  Extravagant  Devotion  towards 
the  Martyrs  and  their  Reliques.  1852  Rock  Ch.  of  leathers 
I II.  1.  241  Nothing  could  be  warmer  than  Catholic  England* 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

+  c.  A  feeling  of  devout  reverence  or  awe.  Obs . 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  286  Amidde  pe  redunge  . .  peonne  cume3 
up  a  deuociun  &  tet  is  wurS  monie  bonen.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  I.  91  All  is  still  and  silent,  like  the  fearfull  horror  in 
desert  wildernesse  :  and  as  men  come  neerer  and  neerer  vnto 
it,  a  secret  deuotion  ariseth  in  their  hearts. 

f  d.  A  devout  impulse  or  desire.  Obs. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  vii.  156  Charlemagne  was 
at  Parys,  and  cam  to  hytn  a  devocyon  for  to  goo  in  pilgrym- 
age  to  saynt  James  in  Gales,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon 
cxvii.  419  A  deuosyon  toke  me  to  go  a  pylgremage  to  the 
holy  sepulture. 

2.  Religious  worship  or  observance ;  prayer  and 
praise;  divine  worship,  b.  spec.  (R.  C .  Ch.) 
Worship  directed  to  a  special  object,  e.  g.  the 
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Sacred  Heart,  Precious  Blood,  etc.  C.  An  act  of 
worship  ;  now  only  in  //.,  worship,  '  prayers  d. 
A  form  of  prayer  or  worship,  intended  for  private 
or  family  use. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  7252  For  na  devocyone  Of 
prayer,  ne  almusdede,  ne  messe,  May  |?ain  help,  c  1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1017  Dido ,  Ther  Dido  was  in  hire  de- 
vocyoun.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  137  Her  saulter  or 
other  bokes  of  deuocion.  C1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  127 
Quhen  sadly  thai  had  said  thar  deuotioune.  1493  [See 
Devotioner].  1548  Hall  Citron.  126  The  churches  were 
seldome  used  for  devocion.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  iv.  i. 
41  God  sheild  :  1  should  disturbe  Deuotion.  1624  Donne 
( title >  Devotions  upon  Evangelical  Occasions.  1632  Lith- 
gow  Trav.  iv.  143  At  their  devotion,  they  will  not  tollerate 
any  women.  1678  Lady  Chaworth  in  12 tk  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  52  The  Queen  . .  goeing  to  Somersett 
House  to  her  devotions.  1710  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4671/1  To 
assist  at  an  established  Devotion.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No. 
79  F  8  If  they',  .read  over  so  many  Prayers  in  six  or  seven 
Books  of  Devotion.  1763  J.  Brown  Poetry  §  Mus.  xii. 
21 1  Church  Music  in  Italy,  .is  considered  more  as  a  Matter 
of  Amusement  than  Devotion.  1858  Hawthorne  Ft.  $  It. 
frnls.  (1872)  I.  8  We  saw  several  persons  kneeling  at  their 
devotions.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  vi.  456 
He  sent  him  a  splendid  book  of  devotions.  1876  J.  P.  Norris 
Rudim.  Theol.  i.  iv.  70  Devotion,  by  which  we  mean  the 
soul's  communion  with  God.  1879  E.  Waterton  Pietas 
Mariana  Brit.  11.  156  The  Bead-Psalter,  .was  the  popular 
devotion  to  our  Ladye.  1885  Cath.  Did.  393/1  The  special 
and  formal  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  .owes  its  origin 
to  a  French  Visitation  nun. 

+  d.  An  object  of  religious  worship.  Obs. 

(But  this  sense  is  not  very  certain,  the  meaning  of  the 
quots.  being  in  every  case  doubtful.) 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  277  Dametas  began  to  speake 
his  loud  voice,  to  looke  big,  to  march  vp  and  downe.  .swear¬ 
ing  by  no  meane  deuotions,  that  the  walles  should  not  keepe 
the  coward  from  him.  1611  Bible  Ads  xvii.  21  As  I  passed 
by  and  beheld  your  deuotions  [ margin  Or,  gods  that  you 
worship ;  Gr.  (repda-aaLTa,  Vulg.  simulachra,  Wyclif  symu- 
lacris,  maumetis,  Rhem.  Idols],  a  1625  Fletcher  Double 
Marriage  iv.  iv,  Churches  and  altars,  priests,  and  all  de¬ 
votions,  Tumbled  together  into  one  rude  chaos, 
t  3.  An  offering  made  as  an  act  of  worship,  an 
oblation  ;  a  gift  given  in  charity,  alms.  Obs. 

[c  1400  Beryn  13^  To  make  hir  offringis  Ri}te  as  hir  devo- 
cioune  was  of  sylvir  broch  and  ryngis.]  1542  Udall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  11.  (1877)  325  To  contribute,  .towardes  a  sacrifice. . 
other  folkes  geuing  their  deuocion  towardes  it.  1552  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  Communion,  Then  shal  the  Churche  wardens  .. 
gather  the  deuocion  of  the  people.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  43  There  commeth  on  a  time  ..  to  crave 
his  devotion,  a  poore  old  man.  1626  L.  Owen  Running 
Reg.  68  In  the  lid  there  is  a  hole,  for  people  to  put  their 
Deuotion  in.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Communion,  The  alms 
for  the  poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people. 

4.  The  action  of  devoting  or  setting  apart  to 
a  sacred  use  or  purpose ;  solemn  dedication,  con¬ 
secration. 

[A  Renascence  sense,  but  connecting  itself  with  the  earlier 
religious  uses.] 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  deW.  1506)  v.  vi.  408  Deuocyon 
is  as  moche  to  say  as  dedycacyon,  or  to  be  ordeyned  to  serue 
god  and  hym  prayse.  1657-61  Heylin  Hist.  Ref.  11.  55  He 
built  two  Altars,  the  one  ..  by  the  Lord's  appointment,  the 
other  ..  of  his  own  devotion.  1879  Loftie  Ride  in  Egypt. 
145  Sometimes  the  inscription  records  the  devotion  of  some 
town  or  place  to  a  divinity. 

II.  In  non-religious  use ;  introduced  in  16th  c. 
from  ancient  L.  through  It.  and  Fr. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  devoted  to  a  person,  cause, 
pursuit,  etc.,  with  an  attachment  akin  to  religious 
devotion ;  earnest  addiction  or  application ;  en¬ 
thusiastic  attachment  or  loyalty. 

a  1530  Wolsey  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1583)  990/2  For  the  sin¬ 
gular  deuotion,  whych  you  beare  towardes  the  kynge  andhys 
affaires.  1577  Harrison  England  11.  v.  (1877)  1. 117  But  vnto 
this  also  I  haue  no  great  deuotion.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  If  1.  i. 
31  In  the  deuotion  of  a  subiects  loue.  1604  —  Oth.  v.  i.  8, 
I  haue  no  great  deuotion  to  the  deed.  1607  —  Cor.  11.  ii. 
21  Hee  seekes  their  hate  with  greater  deuotion,  then  they 
can  render  it  him.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Alberti  s  Archil.,  Life  5 
Lewis  ..  had  a  very  great  devotion  for  the  Annuntiata  of 
Florence  [a  church].  1830  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  vi.  100 
This  fervid  devotion  to  art  in  Charles.  1865  Miss  Braddon 
Only  a  Clod  I.  9  To  attach  themselves  with  slavish  devotion 
to  some  brutal  master. 

+  6.  Devoted  or  attached  service  ;  command,  dis¬ 
posal.  To  be  at  the  devotion  of,  at  a  person’s 
devotion ,  etc.  [F.  etre  ci  la  devotion  de  quelqu'un , 

1 6th  c.  in  Littre],  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  him 
or  her.  Obs. 

1558  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  11.  App.  iv.  5  Men  known 
to  be  sure  at  the  queen’s  devotion.  1568  Grafton  Citron. 
II.  1300  Considering  the  multitude  of  them  which  is 
come  to  his  majesties  devotion.  1581  Mulcaster  Po¬ 
sitions  xix.  (1887)  So  When  they  had  their  whirling 
gigges  under  the  devotion  of  their  scourges.  1600  E. 
Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  92  He  drew  all  he  coulde  to  the 
Catholique  Kings  devotion.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  94 
Shipping  is  readie  now,  and  at  your  deuotion.  1635  R. 
Bolton  Comf.  Affl.  Consc.  i.  139  He  stood  now  before  them 
in  bonds,  at  their  mercy  and  devotion  as  they  say.  1709 
Steele  &  Swift  Tatler  No.  68  p  5  A  little  of  which  [wax] 
he  puts  upon  his  Fore-finger,  and  that  holds  the  Die  in 
the  Box  at  his  Devotion.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scotl.  1. 1. 
64  The  eight  ecclesiastics  ..  were  entirely  at  the  king’s  de¬ 
votion.  x 794  Burke  Pref  to  Brissot’s  Address  Wks.VII.315 
The  sans  culottes ,  or  rabble.. were  wholly  at  the  devotion 
of  those  incendiaries,  and  received  their  daily  pay.  1839 
Times  13  May  in  Spirit  Metrop.  Conserv.  Press  (1840) 
I.  337  Such  channels  as  were  at  the  devotion  of  the 
minister. 


+  b.  quasi -concr.  Obs. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb  Kent.  (1826)  215  Such  as  were 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Earle. 

f  7.  That  to  which  a  person’s  action,  or  a  thing, 
is  devoted  ;  object,  purpose,  intent.  Obs. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  iv.  i.  9  Whither  away?  Anne.  No 
farther  then  the  Tower,  and  as  I  guesse,  Vpon  the  like  de¬ 
uotion  as  your  selues.  1646  J.  Gregory  Notes  by  Obs.  (1650) 
27  The  devotion  of  the  Reverse  [of  the  Coyne]  is  to  celebrate 
the.,  victory  of  Augustus  over  all  jEgypt. 

8.  The  action  of  devoting  or  applying  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  use  or  purpose. 

1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  31  The  devotion  of  a  few 
pages  to  it.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Mar.  5/1  The  devotion  of 
half  a  million  to  the  carrying  out  of  railway  construction. 

f  Devotionair.  Obs.  rare.  A  variant  of  De¬ 
votionary  with  Fr.  ending  -aire. 

a  1734  North  Lives  II.  195  Chief  Justice  Hales,  a  profound 
common  lawyer,  and  both  devotionair  and  moralist. 

Devotional  (d/Vtfu’Jsnal),  a.  (and  sb .)  [f.  De¬ 

votion  Sb.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  religious  devotion,  or  the  exercise  of 
worship  (see  Devotion  i,  2). 

1648  Eikon  Bas.  1 17  Apt  for  that  Devotional  compliance 
and  juncture  of  hearts,  which  I  desire  to  bear  in  those  holy 
Offices.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  257  That  high  act  of 
Religion  and  devotional  Love  which  is  due  to  him.  1678 
Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  364  There  is  another  Devotional 
Passage,  cited  out  of  Euripides,  which  conteins  a  clear  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  One  Self-existent  Being.  1769  J.  Gillies 
{title)  Devotional  Exercises  on  the  New  Testament.  1841 
W.  Spalding  Italy  $  It.  I  si.  II.  247  The  devotional  spirit 
of  the  older  masters.  1859  {title)  Devotional  Helps  for  the 
Seasons  of  the  Christian  Year,  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
VI.  244  Contrasting  the  vexations  of  the  world  with  the 
charms  of  devotional  retirement. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  arising  from,  devotion  or 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  a  person,  etc.  rare. 

1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  168  Men  are  apt  to  subscribe 
to  anything  he  shall  say,  from  a  blind  devotional  admiration 
of  the  parts  wherewith  he  is  endowed. 

+  B.  sb.  A  devotional  composition ;  a  form  of 
prayer  or  worship.  Obs.  rare. 

1659  G auden  Tears  of  Church  87  In  their  disputings 
against  the  Devotionals  of  the  Church  of  England, 

Hence  Devotionalism,  devotional  character ; 
Devo*tionalist,  one  given  to  (religious)  devotion, 
a  devotee  ;  Devotiona  lity,  Devo  tionalness,  the 
quality  of  being  devotional. 

1673  H.  More  App.  Ant  id.  25  This  Image  was  the  Object 
of  the  kissing,  with  all  the  exteriour  devotionalness  used 
therein.  1736  H.  Coventry  Phil,  to  Hyd.  Conv.  1.  (T.)The 
complete  image  of  a  French  devotionalist.  1829  Blackiu. 
Mag.  XXV.  600  Lord  Pitsligo  was  of  the  first  class  of  de- 
votionalists.  C1849  Clough  Poems  <$-  Prose  Rem.  (1869)  I. 
299  To  believe  that  religion  is,  or  in  any  way  requires,  de¬ 
votionality,  is,  if  not  the  most  noxious,  at  least  the  most 
obstinate  form  of  irreligion.  1850  Robertson  Life  <$*  Lett. 
I.  327, 1  should  not  say  that  devotionality  was  the  character¬ 
istic  of  Channing’s  mind.  1859  Sat.  Rev.  VII.  31/2  Mr. 
Gladstone's  particular  variety  of  sentimental  devotionalism. 
1883  J.  Hattqn  in  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  833/1  To  take  in  the 
eclecticism  of  Greek  art,  the  devotionalism  of  the  Mediaeval. 

Devotionally  (d/v<?ujhnali),  adv.  [f.  Devo¬ 
tional  a.  +  -ly  z.]  In  a  devotional  manner ;  in  the 
way  of  (religious)  devotion. 

1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  11.  xiv.  (1713)  131  By  studiously 
and  devotionally  quitting.. his  own  animal  desire  thro’  an 
intire  purification  of  his  Spirit.  1694  Kettlewell  Comp. 
Persecuted  135  Read,  not  only  for  Instruction,  but  Devo¬ 
tionally,  as  Hymns  to  God.  1891  T.  Mozley  The  Son  xxxii. 
206  If  people  would.. read  portions  of  Scripture  carefully, 
thoughtfully,  and  devotionally,  every  day  of  the  year. 

t  Devo’tionary,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Devotion 
sb.  +  -ary  h] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  (religious)  devotion ;  de¬ 
votional. 

1631  J.  Burges  Answ.  Rejoined  App.  108  Such  priuate 
deuotionary  prayers.  1715  M.  Davies  Allien.  Brit.  I.  219 
The  first  Popish .  .Confessor,  .that  liv’d  in  Private  Families, 
and  regulated  their  Devotionary  Conduct.  1808  Southey 
Lett.fr.  Spain  I.  264  This  was  a  fashionable  devotionary 
receipt. 

B.  sb.  A  person  characterized  by  religious  de¬ 
votion  ;  =  Devotee  2. 

1660  Waterhouse  A  mis  <$•  Arm.  116  [They]  haue  rifled 
Academies,  and  disbanded  Convents  ofDevotionaries.  a  1670 
Hackf.t  A  bp.  Williams  11.  (1692)  51  A  crew  of  bawds  and 
gamesters  might  have  set  up  a  standing  with  less  prejudice 
than  these  devotionaries. 

b.  gen.  One  devoted  or  addicted  to  something  ; 

=  Devotee  i. 

1671  True  Nouconf.  26  The  great  Devotionaries  of  ease. 

Devo’tionate,  a.  rare.  [f.  Devotion,  after 
affectionate,  compassionate,  etc.  :  see  -ate  •-.]  Full 
of  devotion,  devout. 

1864  Sir  J.  K.  James  Tasso  (1865)  II.  xm.  lxx,  To  God 
raised  up  devotionate  appeal. 

Devo-tioner.  rare.  [f.  Devotion  +  -er  2  :  cf. 
missioner.]  A  member  of  a  guild  of  devotion  ; 
a  devotionary. 

1883  Ch.  Times  21  Sept.  655/4  The  wives  of  the  devotioners 
[Brethren  of‘  the  devocyon  of  the  Masse  of  Ihu.’,  at  Reading, 
1493]  were  honoured  with  the  highest  seats  or  pews  next  to 
the  mayor’s  wife’s  seat. 

Bevo’tionist.  [f.  Devotion  +  -ist.]  One 
who  formally  professes  or  practises  devotion. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Soli  log.  73  (T.)  There  are  certain  zealous 


devotionists,  which  abhor  all  set  forms  and  fixed  hours  of 
invocation.  1676  R.  Dixon  Two  Test.  To  Rdr.  12  Whining 
Devotionists,  floating  in  their  blind  and  zealous  Formalities. 
1755  T.AMORY  Mem.  (1769)  II.  193  Those  doating  devotion¬ 
ists  of  Christendom. 

Devo’tionize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [See  -ize.]  trans. 
To  convert  to  devotional  use. 

1894  Scott.  Leader  1  Mar.  3  Another  great  fault  is  the 
author’s  tendency  to  devotionize  everything. 

+  Devo’tious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  dPvotieux, 
in  15th  c.  devocieus,  -citx,  f.  devotion-,  see  -oils.] 
Full  of  devotion,  devoted.  Hence  f  Devo-tiously 
adv.,  ]•  Devo  tiousness. 

1583  in  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1735'  303  By  secret  and  mutual 
Conference  of  devotious  and  discreet  Instruments.  1621 
Lady  M.  Wroth  Urauia  124  Our  affectionate  sendees  .. 
shall  euer  ..  bee  most  deuotiouslie  obseruing  to  your  com¬ 
mands.  a  1660  Hammond  Whs.  I.  234  (R.)  By  which  ’tis 
clear  what  notion  they  had  of  efleAoflpijcrKeia,  to  wit,  that  of 
devotiousness,  piety. 

t  Devo  tist.  Obs.  [f.  Devote  a.  +  -ist  :  cf. 
devotee .]  A  devotee. 

1641  J.  Johnson  Acad.  Love  85  All  such  Devotists  we  en¬ 
list  in  the  Hall  of  Musicke.  1675  Ogilby  Brit.  52  Shafts- 
bury..  here  King  Edward  2d  ..  was  Interr’d  ..  his  Shrine 
afterwards  was  so  visited  by  Devotists  that  the  Town  for  a 
time  bore  his  Name. 

+  Devo’tive,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  devol- 
ppl.  stem  :  see  Devote  v.  and  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  Characterized  by  devotion  ;  ready  to 
devote  (himself). 

1608  W.  Wilkes  2nd  Memento  Mag.  9  A  King . .  so  respec- 
tiue  of  publike  good,  and  deuotiue  to  the  sendee  of  God. 

B.  sb.  A  person  who  devotes  himself,  a  De¬ 
votee. 

1608  W.  Wilkes  2nd  Memento  Mag.  11  The  holy  consort 
of  Gods  deuotiues. 

t  Devoto  (dzvou’D),  sb.  Obs.  PI.  -oes,  -o’s, 
-os  ;  also  (as  in  It.)  -i.  [a.  It.  or  Sp.  devoto,  de¬ 

voted,  devout:— L.  devotus\  cogn.  with  OF.  devot, 
F.  devot,  and  thus  with  Devout  and  Devote  a.  and 
sb.  The  corresp.  feminine  is  Devota.] 

A  person  zealously  devoted  to  religion  or  re¬ 
ligions  observances,  or  to  the  service  of  a  cause, 
person,  etc. ;  a  devotee. 

1599  Sandys  Europas  Spec.  (1605I  A  iv,  Where  one  pro- 
fesseth  himself  a  devoto  or  peculiar  servant  to  led.  1632,  of] 
our  Lord,  whole  towns  sometimes  . .  are  the  Devoti  of  our 
Ladie.  1655  Gurnall  Ctir.  in  Arm.  xv.  (1669)  163/1  As 
doubtfully. .  as  the  Devil  did  [speak]  in  his  Oracles  to  his 
Devoto’s.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iii.  138  Such  De- 
votoes  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  look  upon  all  other  stars 
as  petty  deities,  but  the  Sun  as  the  supreme  Deity,  tr  169 4  J. 
Scott  Whs.  (1718)  II.  375  The  Devotosof  all  religions.  1712 
Arbuthnot  John  Bull  11.  ii,  Which  gave  rise  to  two  great 
parties  among  the  wives — the  Devotoes.  .and  the  Hitts. 

-J  Devo’tor.  [Cf.  Devoter.]  =  prec.  (for  which 
it  may  be  a  misprint). 

1648  Jos.  Beaumont  Psyche  ix.  123  This  done :  His  sacred 
Hand  He  lifted  up,  And  round  about  on  his  Devotor’s  dealt 
His  bounteous  blessing.  [Quoted  by  R.  as  devoto' r.] 

t  Devo’tory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *de- 
votori-us,  f.  devotor  he  who  devotes  :  see  Devote  z\ 
and  -ory.]  Having  the  function  of  devoting  :  see 
Devote  v.  3. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  279  Thereupon  the  Chaldseans 
set  up  an  imprecatory  and  devotory  libell. 

Devotour,  corrupt  f.  Adulter:  see Devoutour. 
t  Devo’tress.  Obs.  [f.  Devoter  :  see  -ess.] 
A  female  devotee  ;  a  votaress. 

1624  Gag  for  Pope  68  Nuns  and  other  deuotresses.  1662 
Evelyn  Chalcogr.  20  Aristotle  mentions  Daphne  a  certain 
Devotresse  of  Apollo.  1689  J.  Carlisle  Fortune  Hunters 
35  Cruel  Devotress,  will  you  rob  the  World  Of  the  but  one 
sweet  Angel  they  have  left  To  add  to  those  vast  Millions 
are  above? 

t  Devouation.  Obs.  In  5  -aeioun.  [app.  f. 
F.  devouer  to  devote  by  a  vow  :  see  -ation.] 
The  act  of  vowing,  a  vow. 

1428  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  81  Y  woll  thet  myne  Executours. . 
parfourme  forth  my  deuouaciouns  forth  as  I  was  wonte. 

t  Devouement.  Obs.  [a.  F.  ddvouement 
(i5-i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  dpvouer :  see 
Devow.]  The  act  of  devoting  ;  devotion. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  108  The  worthy  devoue¬ 
ment  of  some  Calisian  Townesmen  to  that  certaine  perill. 

Devour  (d/vauau),  v.  Also  4-6  devoure,  5 
-vowre,  -vowryn,  -vouir,  -wore,  6  devore, 
-vower,  -voir(e.  [a.  OF.  devorer  (stressed  stem 
devur-,  devour -)  =  Pr.  and  Sp.  devorar,  It.  devorare, 
ad.  L.  devorare  to  swallow  down,  f.  De-  1. 1  +  vorare 
to  swallow,  gulp.]  (Formerly  often  with  up.) 

I.  properly. 

1.  To  swallow  or  eat  up  voraciously,  as  a  beast 
of  prey  ;  to  make  a  prey  of,  to  prey  upon. 

c  1315  Shoreham  29  He  soffreth  no3t  to  be  to-trede.  And 
of  bestes  devoured,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  55  Of 
Babiloyne  sail  a  nedder  comme,  hat  sail  deuoure  all  F‘ 
werld.  c  1430  Lydg.  Chichev.  <5-  Bye.  in  Dodsley  O.  /’/.XII. 
334  Wherfor  Bycom  this  cruel  beste  will  us  devouren  at  the 
lest.  1494  Fabyan  Citron,  vii.  12  He.  .was  of  wylde  bestes 
or  Woluys  slayne  or  deuouryd.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  J.  Cade 
xxi,  Set  aloft  for  vertnine  to  deuower.  1588  A.  King  tr. 
Canisins'  Catech.  Prayers  36  The  dragon  with  his  mouthe 
oppin  reddy  to  deuoire  ws.  1650  Trapp  Comm.  Pentat.  I. 
70  Like  enough  to  devour  up  both  men  and  beasts.  1722 
Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  11.  120  Turned  as  a  wolf  to 
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devour  the  lambs.  1869  Tennyson  Coming  of  Arthur  27 
And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal  The  children  and 
devour. 

absoL  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  in.  iii.  84  Brauely  the  figure  of 
this  Harpie  hast  thou  Perform’d  (my  Ariell)  :  a  grace  it  had, 
deuouring. 

2.  Of  human  beings  :  a.  To  eat  greedily,  eat  up, 
consume  or  make  away  with,  as  food.  b.  spec.  To 
eat  like  a  beast,  to  eat  ravenously  or  barbarously. 

a.  138a  Wyclif  Rev.  x.  9  He  seide  to  me,  Take  the  book, 
and  deuoure  it.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng;,  ccxxxix.  265 
Than  they  wente  vnto  the  dukes  place  of  lancastre.  .that 
was  callyd  the  sauoy,  and  ther  they  deuoured  and  destroyed 
al  the  goodes.  1586  B.  Young  tr.  Guazzo' s  Civ .  Conv.  iv. 
187  On  Shroftuesdaie  night  I  devoured  so  much,  that  y» 
next  daie  I  had  no  stomacke  to  eate  anie  thing  at  all.  1833 
Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  x.  no  To  devour  their  meals 
hastily,  as  if  their  time  were  not  their  own.  1842  A.  Combe 
Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  240  We  never  eat  more  than 
enough.  We  never  devour  lobsters,  or  oysters,  or  salmon. 

b.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  442  A  great  feeder, 
so  that  he  seemed  rather  to  devour  his  meat  than  to  eat 
it.  1611  Bible  Ecclus.  xxxi.  16  Eate  as  it  becommeth  a 
man.  .and  deuoure  not,  lest  thou  be  hated.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  II.  ii.  28  The  poor  creatures  rather  devoured  than 
ate  it. 

II.  transf.  With  consume  as  the  main  notion. 

3.  Of  a  person  or  personal  agent  :  To  consume 
destructively,  recklessly,  or  wantonly ;  to  make 
away  with,  waste,  destroy  (substance,  property,  or 
fig.  its  owners).  Ohs.  exc.  in  bibl.  language. 

a  1340  Hampolb  Psalter  Cant.  511  Him  bat  deuours  ]>e 
pore  in  hidil.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  xxxiv.  23  Ne  sei  thei,  wee 
shal  devouren  hym.  1382  —  Luke  xv.  30  This  thi  sone, 
which  deuouride  his  substaunce  with  hooris.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Reeve's  T.  66  He  wolde  his  joly  blood  honoure,  Though 
that  he  schulde  holy  chirche  deuoure.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C. 
xvii.  280  Lightliche  bat  bei  leue  loseles  hit  deuoursn.  c  1460 
Fortescue  Abs.  <$•  Lim.  Mon.  iii.  (1885)  115  The  reaume  of 
Englonde.  .wolde  be  than  a  pray  to  all  ober  nacions  bat 
wolde  conqwer,  robbe,  and  deuouir  it.  1655  Stanley  Hist . 
Philos.  1.  (1701)  23/1  If  any  one  maintain  not  his  Parents, 
let  him  be  infamous,  as  likewise  he  that  devours  his  patri¬ 
mony.  1657  J*  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  19  So  we  say  of  some 
Guardians,  They  have  devoured  the  Orphans,  intimating 
the  Orphans’  patrimony. 

b.  with  the  sense  swallow  up  more  or  less  pre¬ 
sent  :  cf.  5. 

1382  Wyclif  Mark  xii.  40  Scribis  . .  whiche  deuouren  the 
housis  of  widewis.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  140 
Ye.  .rape  and  deuour  the  almes  and  sustenaunce  of  the  poore 
seruauntesof  god.  1602  Marston  Ant.  <$•  Mel .  1.  Wks.  1856 
1. 11  She.  .Inticeth  princes  to  devour  heaven,  Swallow  omni¬ 
potence,  out-stare  dread  fate.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past. 
ill.  6  Thou,  Varlet,  dost  thy  Master’s  gains  devour.  1836 
Hor.  Smith  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  144  Wherever  Religion  has 
been  the  mother  of  wealth  the  daughter  has  invariably  de¬ 
voured  the  parent. 

f  c.  To  make  a  prey  of,  treat  with  rapine.  Ohs. 
153°  Palsgr.  515/1  He  hath  devoured  twenty  maydens 
and  wyves  agaynst  their  wylles  in  his  dayes.  c  1540  in 
Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  73  Seikand  Christes  peple  to 
devoir.  1547  Salesbury  IVels/t  Diet .,  Teisio  mornyn, 
devoure  a  mayden. 

f  d.  To  despoil  (a  person)  of  (substance)  by  con¬ 
suming  it.  Ohs .  rare  —  1 . 

1545  Brinklow  Compl.  iv.  (1874)  17  Let  them  make  good 
defence,  that  their  poore  neyhbors.  .be  not  deuouryd  of  their 
corne  and  grasse. 

4.  Of  inanimate  agencies :  To  consume,  destroy. 
Said  esp.  of  fire,  sword,  pestilence,  or  other  agencies 
which  claim  numerous  victims. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Anel.  <$-  Arc.  14  This  old  story.  .That  eild 
. .  hath  nigh  devoured  oute  of  my  memory.  1382  Wyclif 
Joel  ii.  3  Before  the  face  of  hym  fijr  deuourynge,  and  after 
hym  brenyng  flawme.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  339  So  that  no 
life  shall  be  socoured,  But  with  the  dedely  swerd  devoured. 
1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  46  Etyn  away,  dayly  de¬ 
uouryd  and  consumyd  by  commyn  syknes  and  dysease. 
1579  Gosson  $ch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  39  Stir  Iupiter  to  anger  to 
send  vs  a  Stroke  that  shal  deuoure  vs.  1652  Needham 
tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  266  The  Earth  did  not  brin^  forth  its 
Fruits.. but  devoured  very  many  people  by  famine.  1665 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)210  But  the  Monument.. is 
not  now  to  be  seen,  for  Time  has  devoured  it.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  xii.  183  Haile  mixt  with  fire  must  rend  th’  Egyptian 
Skie  And  wheel  on  th’  Earth,  devouring  where  it  rouls. 
a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  300  Their 
Beings  no  Corruption  can  devour,  Annihilable  by  sole 
boundless  Power.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid.  in  Georgia 
6g  The  flames  devouring  the  light  growth.  1874  Stubbs 
Const.  Hist.  I.  iv.  61  Whom  the  sword  spared  famine  and 
pestilence  devoured. 

III.  With  swallow  as  the  main  notion. 

5.  Of  water,  the  earth,  etc. :  To  swallow  up, 
engulf. 

*555  Eden  Decades  92  He  had  seene  many  Culchas  de¬ 
uoured  of  whirlepoles.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  148 
The  iawes  of  darknesse  do  deuoure  it  vp.  1602  Marston 
Antonio’s  Rev.  iv.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  128  The  very  ouze, 
The  quicksand  that  devours  all  miserie.  1614  Raleigh 
Hist.  World  II.  iv.  i.  §4.  135  Those  that  tooke  the  Sea, 
were  therein  deuoured  ere  they  recouered  them.  1783 
Crabbe  Village  1.  Wks.  1834  II.  79  The  ocean  roar  Whose 
greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore. 

6.  Of  persons :  a.  To  take  in  greedily  and  with 
eagerness  the  sense  of  (a  book,  discourse,  or  the  like). 

1581  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo' s  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)63  They  have 
devoured  all  sortes  of  bookes.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  150 
She’l’d  come  againe,  and  with  a  greedie  eare  Deuoure  vp 
my  discourse.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Epistles  530  Ministers 
must  so  devour  and  digest  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  [etc  ]. 
*753  A.  Murphy  Gray’s-lnn  Joum.  No.  40P2  Miss  Vain- 
love  devoured  up  these  Expressions  of  Admiration  with 


a  greedy  Ear.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  Introd.,  He  devoured 
the  story  of  the  work  with  which  he  was  engaged.  1831 
Brewster  Newton  (1855)  I.  i.  15  Devouring  some  favourite 
author.  1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  i.  (1876)  11  Missionary 
tracts.. how  I  devoured  them.  1878  R.  H.  Hutton  Scott 
ii.  19  He  learned  Spanish  and  devoured  Cervantes. 

b.  To  take  in  eagerly  with  the  eyes;  to  look 
upon  with  avidity. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  iii.  ii.  111.  (1676)  312/1  Drink  to 
him  with  her  eyes,  nay  drink  him  up,  devour  him,  swallow 
him  as  Martial’s  Mammurra  is  remembered  to  have  done. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  645  Early  Visitants,  With 
eager  Eyes  devouring.  .The  breathing  Figures  of  Corinthian 
Brass.  1718  Prior  Solomon  11.  381  With  an  unguarded  look 
she  now  devour'd  My  nearer  face.  1870  Morris  Earthly 
Par.  II.  iii.  57  His  eyes  devoured  her  loveliness.  1891  I. 
Zangwill  Bachelors  Club  186  The  Doctor  devoured  her 
with  his  eyes. 

c.  To  absorb  greedily  or  selfishly. 

1647-8  Cottf.rell  D  avila' s  H  ist .  Fr.  (1678)  11  The  House 
of  Guise  in  a  manner  devoured  all  the  Chief  Employments 
of  the  State. 

d.  To  swallow  or  suppress  within  one’s  own 
breast  (chagrin,  grief,  etc.). 

1650  Trapp  Comm.  Pentat.  1.  262  To  persevere  in  prayer, 
and  to  devour  all  discouragements.  1820  Scott  Abbot 
xxxviii,  Catherine  Seyton  devoured  in  secret  her  own  grief. 
1850  Prescott  Peru  II.  182  Devouring  his  chagrin  as  he 
best  could. 

7.  Of  things  :  a.  To  occupy  (a  person)  so  as  to 
engross  the  attention  ;  to  absorb. 

(Sometimes  including  the  notion  of  consuming  (4)  or  of 
swallowing  up  (5).) 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xiv.  81  Devorit  with  dreme,  devys- 
ing  in  my  slummer.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  iv.  25  Pericles,  in 
sorrow  all  devour’d,  With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest 
tears  o'ershower’d,  Leaves  Tarsus  and  again  embarks.  1715- 
20  Pope  Ep.  Addison  41  Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned 
spleen  devour’d,  Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  Shield  was 
scour’d.  1863  Mrs.  Oliphant  Sal.  Ch.  xxi.  25  She  walked 
home  with  Beecher,  devoured  by  feverish  hopes  and  fears. 
1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  79  Not  to  hold  ideas 
of  this  kind  a  little  more  easily,  to  be  so  devoured  by  them, 
to  suffer  them  to  become  crotchets. 

b.  To  absorb  so  as  to  do  away  with. 

1625  E.  Tilman  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  III.  244  The 
joy  of  the  people  devoured  their  mourning.  1875  Helps 
Ess. ,  Pract.  Wisd.  5  The  large  hands  and  feet  of  a  dwarf 
seem  to  have  devoured  his  stature, 

8.  Phrases,  fa.  To  devour  difficulties  [F.  cUvorer 
les  difficulty]  :  to  tackle  and  overcome  difficulties 
with  spirit.  Ohs.  b.  To  devour  the  way ,  course , 
etc.  [F.  devorer  Vespace ] ;  to  get  over  the  ground 
with  great  rapidity. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV ,  1.  i.  47  He  seem’d  in  running,  to 
deuoure  the  way,  Staying  no  longer  question.  1642  Rogers 
Naaman  128  She  will  hold  close  to  her  own  tacklings  and 
devour  a  great  deale  of  difficulty.  1648  Sanderson  Serm.  A  d 
A  ulahi  xvi.  §  25  (1674)  230  He  that  setteth  forth  for  the  goal, 
if  he  will  obtain,  must  resolve  to  devour  all  difficulties,  and 
to  run  it  out.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  190  Wat 
Tyler  was  woundly  angry  with  Sir  John  Newton,  Knight. . 
for  devouring  his  distance,  and  not  making  his  approaches 
mannerly  eiTough  unto  him.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  vm.  102 
None,  .swifter  in  the  race  devour  the  way.  1772  Pf.gge  tr. 
Fitzstephen’ s  Descr.  London  38  The  signal  once  given,  they 
[the  horses]  strike,  devour  the  course  [ cursum  rapiunt J, 
hurrying  along  with  unremitting  velocity.  1883  Holme 
Lee  Loving  <$•  Serving  II.  xiii.  271  The  strong  black  horse 
was  very  fresh,  and  devoured  the  road  before  him. 

Devoirrable,  [f.  Devour  v.  +  -able  :  cf. 

1 6th  c.  F.  devor devoitrable,  L.  devor abilis .] 
Capable  of  being  devoured ;  consumable. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  M or.  11.  n6(L.)  A  clear  and 
undebauch’d  appetite  renders  every  thing  sweet  and  delight¬ 
ful  to  a  sound  body,  and  devourable.  1615  Hieron  Wks. 
I.  602  Fier  burnes  vp..such  as  is  deuourable  by  it.  1725 
Sloane  Jamaica  II.  2  Any  papers  or  other  goods  devour¬ 
able  by  them  are  put  up  in  chests  of  this  wood.  1826  Blackw. 
Mag.  XIX.  335  The  editors,  .seized  on  the  devourable  parts, 
and  gave  both  islands  a  feast. 

Devourer  (di'vauoTSi).  Also5-our,  -ar.  [ME. 
devourour ,  a.  AF.  devor  our  =  OF.  devor  eor,  de¬ 
vor  eeur  (12th  c.  in  Godef.)  devor dtor-e?n}  agent- 
n.  from  dev  or  are  to  Devour.] 

1.  One  who  devours ;  one  who  eats  greedily  or 
voraciously. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xi.  19  A  man  deuourer,  or  glotoun. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  lxvi.  (1495)  822  The  lyon 
is  a  deuourer  of  ineete  wythout  chewynge.  1399  Langl. 
Rich.  Redeles  iii.  371  Devourours  of  vetaile.  1555  Eden 
Decades  48  Men  which  are  deuourers  of  mans  flesshe.  1664 
Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  209  Earwigs.. are  cursed  De- 
vourers.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  219  They.. move 
slowly,  but  reluctantly,  towards  the  yawning  jaws  of  their 
devourers.  1884  G.  F.  Braithwaite  Salmonida?  of 
Westmorland  vi.  26  It  is  a  devourer  of  the  spawn  of 
salmon. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  One  who  or  that  which  con¬ 
sumes,  destroys,  swallows  up,  or  absorbs. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1369  Hypsip. ,  Duk  Iason  Thou 
sly  \v.  r.  sleer]  deuourere .  .Of  tendere  wemen.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  x.  402  Thou  renygat  deuorar  off  thi  blud.  1580 
Baret  Alv.  D  624  An  vnsatiable  reader:  a  deuourer  of 
bookes.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  622  Achilles 
offering  great  injuries  to  Agamemnon,  .called  him  Devourer 
of  the  people.  1659  Gentl.  Calling  (1696)  82  Gaming,  like 
a  Quick  Sand,  swallows  up  a  Man  in  a  moment  . .  Hawks, 
and  Hounds  and  florses,  &  cl.  are  somewhat  slower  devourers. 
1698  Wanley  Wond.  Lit.  World  ill.  xliv.  §  30.  228/1  The 
Eye  that  is  the  devourer  of  such  beautiful  Objects.  1890 
Spectator  7  June  799  The  shallowest  novel-devourer  will 
find  in  it  excitement  enough. 


+  Devou’ress.  Ohs.  [short  for  devourer  ess ,  a. 
OF.  devoureresse,  -voreressef  fern,  of  devorere ,  de- 
voreor  Devourer.]  A  female  devourer. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xxxvi.  13  Thou  art  a  deuouresse  of 
men.  1598  Yong  Diana  428  The  fierce  deuouresse  of  my 
life  approoued.  .As  fell  in  hart,  as  she  is  faire  in  face.  16x1 
Florio,  Diuoratrice ,  a  deuouresse. 

Devoirring,  vhl.  sh.  [f.  Devour  v.  +  -ing  k] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Devour. 

1382  Wyclif  Tobit  xii.  3  Me  myself  fro  the  deuouring  of 
the  fish  he  delyuerede.  1398  Trf.visa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiii. 
xxvi.  (1495)  457  They  byte  other  wyth  vnresonable  swalow- 
ynge  and  deuourynge.  1577  B.  Googe  H eresbach's  Husb. 
iv.  (1586)  187  b,  Many  times,  they  [bees]  die  of  a  disease 
that  they  call  the  great  devouring.  1659  Gentl.  Calling 
(1696)  70  The  more  ravenous  devourings  of  the  Vulture. 

Devouring,  ppL  a.  [f.  Devour  v.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  devours,  in  various  senses  of  the  word. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa .  xxix.  6  Gret  vois  of  whirlewind,  and  of 
tempest,  and  of  flaume  of  fijr  deuourende  [1388  fierdeuowr- 
nge].  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  48  His  biting  Sword,  and 
is  devouring  Speare.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  140 
Where  the  two  famous  Rivers  Tygris..and  Euphrates., 
become  one  with  the  same  devouring  Gulph.  1724  R.  Fal¬ 
coner  Voy.  (1769)  63  For  fear  some  devouring  Creature 
should  come  and  seize  me.  1751  Jortin  Serm.  (1771)  VII.  i. 
21  Avoid  the  devouring  deep.  1810  Southey  Kehama  1. 
xiv,  Devouring  flames  have  swallow’d  all.  1818  Shelley 
Rev.  Islam  vm.  xix,  Ye  are  the  spoil  Which  Time  thus 
marks  for  the  devouring  tomb. 

Hence  Devou  ringly  adv. ;  Devou  ringness. 
1552  Huloet,  Deuourynglye,  voraciter.  1600  F.  Walker 
Sp.  Mandeville  23  a,  It  was  a  thing  of  admiration,  to  see 
how  deuouringly  he  eat  and  drank.  1611  Florio,  Di- 
noracita ,  deuouringnesse,  greedinesse.  1837  Campbell  in 
Athenaeum  11  Mar.  173/3  My  Mauritanian  beauties  are 
devouringly  fond  of  puppies.  They  gobble  them  up  by 
litters  in  their  couscousou.  1887  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Bond  of 
Wedlock  I.  vii.  184  His  eyes  fixed  devouringly  upon  her. 

Devourment  (dzvauaiment).  [f.  Devour  v. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  devouring  or  consum¬ 
ing- 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  601  His  faculties  of  devour¬ 
ment  were  next  to  boundless.  1841  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parish 
Clerk  II.  77  Supper  announced  to  be  ready  for  their  ‘de¬ 
vourment’.  1891  Fun  3  June  233/2  We  approached  the 
devourment  of  this  book  with  the  keenest  relish. 

Devout  (d/vaivt),  a.  and  sh.  Forms  :  a.  3-5 
(6  Sc.)  devot,  3-7  (9  arch.)  devote,  (4  devoste), 
6  Sc.  devoit,  divoit,  divot.  6.  3-  devout,  4-5 
devowt(e,  4-6  devoute.  [ME.  devot ,  devout ,  a. 
OF.  devot ,  devote  (12th  c.  in  Littre),  =  Pr.  devot , 
Sp.  devoto ,  It.  divotOy  ad.  L.  devot-us  devoted,  given 
up  by  vow,  pa.  pple.  of  devovere  to  Devote.  The 
close  OF.  0  became  the  vowel  ou  ( u )  in  ME., 
whence  the  modem  diphthong  ou ;  but  a  form  in  of 
Sc.  oiy  was  also  in  use  :  see  Devote  a .] 

1.  Devoted  to  divine  worship  or  service ;  solemn 
and  reverential  in  religious  exercises;  pious,  reli¬ 
gious. 

a.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  376  puruh  aromaz,  pet  beo5  swote,  is 
understonden  swotnesse  of  deuot  heorte.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit. 
P.  A.  406  Be  dep  cleuote  in  hoi  mekenesse.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  viii.  30  pai  er  deuote  men  and  ledez  pure  lyf.  1535 
Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  567  Diuoit  he  wes  with  mony 
almous  deid.  1549  Compl.  Scot .  (1872)  4  The  deuot  Kyng, 
Numa  pompilius.  1651  [see  Devote  a.]. 

/3.  1297  R.  Glouc.  U724)  369  In  chyrche  he  was  deuout 
ynou.  1382  Wyclif  Ex.  xxxv.  29  Alle  men  and  wymmen  with 
a  deuowt  mynde  offerden  3iftis.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  120 
Devowte,  devotus.  a  1450  Kni.  de  la  7Vwr(i868)  7  A  shorte 
orison,  saide  with  good  devouute  herte.  C1511  1st  Eng. 
Bk.Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  31/2  These  people  be  very  deuoute. 
1530  Palsgr.  310/1  Devoute,  holy  disposed  to  praye,  deuot. 
1636  Sir  H.  Blount  Voy .  Levant  (1637)  87  All  the  devouter 
sort  (which  are  not  many)  goe  to  Church,  and  say  their 
prayers.  1732  Law  Serious  C.  i.  (ed.  2)  1  He.  .is  the  devout 
Man  who  lives  no  longer  to  his  own  will  . .  but  to  the  sole 
will  of  God.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  ix.  (1875^  398  The 
devoutest  of  your  fellow  Christians.  1883  Froude  Short 
Stud.  IV.  11.  ii.  185  Keble  was  a  representative  of  the  devout 
mind  of  England. 

f  b.  gen.  Devoted,  religiously  or  reverently 
attached  {to  a  person  or  cause).  Ohs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  113  God  wolle  have  oure 
herte  devoute  to  him  wi|?outen  ende.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6953  To  saint  cuthbert  he  was  deuoute.  1609 
Bible  (Douayj  Comm.  201  Isaac  was.  .devout  to  God.  1659 
B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  205  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth 
..became  the  most  devout  friend  of  the  Church. 

2.  Of  actions  and  things :  Showing  or  expressing 
devotion  ;  reverential,  religious,  devotional. 

a.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter ,  Cant.  502  pe  deuot  ^ernyngis 
of  his  halighis.  c  1500  Blowbol's  Test,  in  Hall i well  Nugae 
Poet.  3  He  wold  syng  Foure  devoite  masses  at  my  biryng. 
a  1541  Barnes  Wks.  318  (R.),  To  help  mee  wyth  his  deuote 
prayer.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catcch.  (1884)  8  Faithful  and 
devoit  prayar.  1625-  [see  Devote  a.]. 

/3.  c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  24  Deuoute  prayers,  feruent 
desires,  and  gostely  meditacions.  1526  (title),  The  Pyl- 
grymage  of  Perfeccyon,  a  devoute  Treat yse  in  Englysshe. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  78  The  devout  warre, 
taken  in  hand  for  the  reliefe  of  the  poore  Christians  in 
Syria.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  863  With  uplifted  hands,  and 
eyes  devout.  1763  John  Brown  Poetry  <$•  Mus.  xii.  214 
Our  parochial  Music.. is  solemn  and  devout.  1841  Elphin- 
stone  Hist.  Ind.  II.  347  In  his  writings,  he  affects  the 
devout  style  usual  to  all  Mussulmans. 

3.  Earnest,  sincere,  hearty. 

1828  Webster  s.v.t  You  have  my  devout  wishes  for  your 
safety.  1880  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  Rebel  of  L'amily  I.  v,  The 
sanctity  of  caste,  in  which  she.  .was  so  devout  a  believer. 
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B.  as  sb.  f  1.  A  devotee.  Obs. 

[.1440  Gesta  Rom.  xcii.  419  (Add.  MS.)  This  knyght  had 
a  good  woman  to  wife,  and  a  deuoute  to  oure  ladie.]  1616 
R.  Sheldon  Miracles  Antichrist  247  (T.)  Not  . .  the  ordin¬ 
ary  followers  of  Antichrist,  but  . .  his  special  devouts.  1675 
tr.  MachiavellV s  Prince  xv.  (Rtldg.  1883)  98  One  a  devout, 
another  an  atheist. 

2.  That  which  is  devout ;  the  devotional  part. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  i.  (1851)  344  This  is  the  substance  of 
his  first  Section,  till  we  come  to  the  devout  of  it,  model’d 
into  the  form  of  a  privat  Psalter. 

t  Devou  t,  v.1  Obs.  Variant  of  Devote  v. 

1605  Stow  C/iron ,  an.  1603  (R.)  Hee  shewed  himselfe  a 
well  deuouted  Christian.  1639  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Libra - 
ries  Wks.  (1711)  223  How  much  is  Florence  adebted  ..  to 
Bessarion.  .who  at  his  death  devouted  to  it  a  library.  1651 
tr.  Bacons  Life  $  Death  15  A  Man  peaceable,  Contemplative 
and  much  devouted  to  Religion. 

II  Devourment,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  de¬ 
vote  ment  (in  AF.  devou-).]  Devoutly. 

a  1400  Octouian  63  The  holy  pope  Seynt  Clement . .  prayede 
God  deuoutement  . .  That  [etc.]. 

t  Devou'tful,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  Devout  a.  + 
•ful  :  (a  suffix  properly  added  to  a  sb.).]  Full  of 
devoutness  ;  devout,  pious. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  1.  xiv,  Richard  . .  who  . .  all  his 
fathers  mighty  treasure  spent,  In  that  devoutfull  Action  of 
the  East.  1598  T  ofte  Alba  (1880)  28  As  painfull  Pilgrim 
in  deuoutfull  wise.  1604  Marston  &  Webster  Malcontent 
1.  i,  To  make  her  his  by  most  devoutful  rites. 

+  DevOU'tless,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [irreg.  f.  as 
prec.  +  -less  ;  cf.  Devoteless.]  Without  devout¬ 
ness,  undevout.  Hence  f  Devoutlessness. 

1576  R.  Curtis  Two  Serm.  C  vj  b  (T.),  The  darts  of  de¬ 
voutlessness,  unmercifulness,  and  epicurisme.  .fly  abrode. 

Devoutly  (d/vau’tli),  adv.  Also  4-6  deuote- : 
see  Devout  a.  [f.  Devout  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  devout  manner ;  reverently,  piously, 
religiously. 

a.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  160  And  ilke  day  deuotely,  Herd 
scho  messe  of  our  Lefdye.  0  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  319 
To  preye  deuoteliche.  1:1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xv.  69  }e 
serue  3our  Godd  wele  and  deuotely.  ?  c  1500  How  Plo-wman 
lemed  Pater  Noster  42  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  211  Late  me 
here  The  saye  devotely  thy  pater  noster.  1588  A.  King  tr. 
Canisius'  Catcch.  34  Prayers  . .  quhan  thay  in  y°  name  oft' 
Iesus  Christ,  ar  humblie  and  deuotlie  desyrit,  helpis  mony. 

/3.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  814  His  two  dere  dojterez  de- 
uoutly  hem  haylsed.  c  1400  Maunoev.  (Roxb. I  xvii.  76  He 
serued  Godd  full  deuoutely.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn 
xxxvii.  137  They  sholde  deuoutly  do  baptyse  hem  self.  1568 
tint,  of  Curtesy  451  She  confessed  her  devoutly  tho,  And 
shortely  receyved  the  Sacrament,  r  161 1  Donne  Poems 
(1633)  275  Who  dream’d  devoutlier  then  most  use  to  pray. 
■781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  II.  137  Julian  most  devoutly  ascribes 
his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the  protection  of  the  Gods. 
1849  James  Woodman  iv,  She  crossed  herself  devoutly. 

2.  Earnestly,  sincerely,  fervently. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  i.  64  Tis  a  consummation  De¬ 
uoutly  to  be  wish’d.  1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  349  His 
devote  minde  to  his  Lady  hee  devoutly,  though  not  reli¬ 
giously  shewed.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  1.  219  Child¬ 
hood  . .  Listening  with  eager  eyes  and  open  lips  Devoutly 
in  attention.  1814  Scott  Wav.  lxvii,  Let  us  devoutly  hope, 
that  . .  we  shall  never  see  the  scenes  . .  that  were  general  in 
Britain  Sixty  Years  since.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886) 

1 13  Men  were  then  devoutly  persuaded  that  their  eternal 
salvation  depended  on  their  having  true  beliefs. 

Devoutness  (dmlirtnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS  ] 
The  quality  of  being  devout ;  reverential  spirit  or 
character ;  religiousness,  piety. 

1377  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  217  Nou  is  devoutnes  out  icast. 
1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Devoutnesse,  deuotion.  a  1680  Glanvill 
Serm.  52  (T.)  There  are  some  who  have  a  sort  of  devoutness 
and  religion  in  their  particular  complexion.  1840  Carlyle 
Heroes  (1858)  221  What  devoutness  and  noblemindedness 
had  dwelt  in  these  rustic  thoughtful  peoples.  1874  Morley 
Compro?nise  (1886)  178  Religiosity  or  devoutness  of  spirit. 

Devoutour,  -trour,  corrupted  forms  of  advou- 
tourtadvoutrer ,  Adulter,  -eker.  (Cf.DEVOTERER.) 
So  devoutrie  for  advoutrie ,  Adultery. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  11.  175  Owre  synne  to  suffre,  As 
deuoutrie  [ other  MSS.  aduoutrie]  and  deuo[r]ses  and  derne 
vsurye.  1393  Ibid.  C.  111.  184  And  ich  my-self  cyuyle  and 
symonye  my  felowe  Wollen  ryden  vp-on  rectours  and  riche 
men  deuou tours  [v.  rr.  deuotours,  deuoutrours]. 

+  Devolve,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  devovere  to  vow  or 
devote,  f.  De-  I.  2+vovere  to  vow.]  Hans.  To 
devote.  Hence  +  Devoved  ppl.  a devoted. 

1567  Drant  Horace's  Epist.,  Julius  Florus  Cvj,  I  haue 
againste  your  home  comminge  A  long  deuoued  cowe  Which 
graseth  here  ..  And  fattes  her  selfe  for  you.  1618  Bolton 
Florus  1.  xiii.  (1636)  37  Such  of  the  Senatours,.  as  had 
borne  highest  offices  . .  devove  themselves,  for  their  Coun¬ 
try’s  safty,  to  the  gods  infernall.  1656  Cowley  Davideis 
iv.  1063  'Twas  his  own  Son  . .  that  he  devov’d.  1808 
J.  Barlow  Columb.  in.  852  Receive,  dread  Powers  (since 
I  can  slay  no  more',  My  last  glad  victim,  this  devoved  gore. 

Devovement :  see  Devou ement. 
t  Devow’,  v.  Obs.  [a.  1 6th  c.  F.  devouer  to 
dedicate  or  consecrate  by  a  vow,  f.  De-  I.  2,  3  + 
vouer  to  vow,  after  L.  devovere ,  devotdre  :  see  De¬ 
vote.] 

1.  trans.  To  dedicate  or  give  up  by  a  vow. 

1579  J.  Stubbes  Gaping  Gulf  E  iij  b,  A  deuowed  enemy 
to  our  Queene.  1600  Holland  Livy  vm.  ix.  287  Come  and 
say  afore  me  that  forme  of  words,  wherby  I  may  devow  and 
betake  myselfe  for  the  legions.  1601  —  Pliny  xxii.  v,  P. 
Decius, . .  devowed  and  yeelded  himselfe  to  all  the  divels 
of  hell  for  the  safety  of  his  armie.  1609  —  Amm.  Marccll. 
226,  I  have  devowed  my  selfe  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
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2.  To  devote,  give  up. 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  (1626)  317  By  Step-dames 
fraud,  and  fathers  credulous  Beliefe  deuow’d  to  death.  1632 
B.  Jonson  Magn.  Lady  1.  i,  To  the  inquiry  And  search  of 
which,  your  mathematical  head  Hath  so  devow’d  itself. 

3.  To  disavow,  give  up,  renounce,  rare. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Piet,  in  Farr  S.  P.  James  I 
(1848)  54  There  too  the  armies  angelique  devow’d  Their 
former  rage,  and  all  to  Mercy  bow'd. 

Hence  Devowed  ppl.  a.  :  see  in  1. 

Devowt(e,  obs.  form  of  Devout. 

Devoyer,  clevoyr(e,  obs.  forms  of  Devoir. 
DevuTgarize,  v.  [f.  De-II.  i  +  Vulgarize.] 
trans.  To  free  from  vulgarity.  Hence  DevuT- 
garizing///.  a. 

1868  Abbott  in  Macm.  Mag.  May  38/2  Shakespeare,  and 
Plutarch’s  ‘  Lives  ’,  are  very  devulgarizing  books. 

Devulgate,  -vulge,  obs. ft.  Divulgate,  -vulge. 
Devyde,  obs.  form  of  Divide. 

Devyer,  devyr,  obs.  forms  of  Devoir. 
Devyn(e,  -al,  -or,  -our,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Divine, 
-AL,  -ER,  etc. 

Dew  (diir),  sb.  Forms  :  1  d6aw,  2  daw,  2-4 
deu,  deu},  3  deew  ( Orm .1,  4  deew,  dew},  deau, 
4-6dewe,deaw(e,  6  deow(e,  due,  3-dew.  [Com¬ 
mon  Teut. OE.  (Haw,  OFris.  daw,  OS.  dau,  MLG. 
dan,  Du.  dainv,  OHG.,  MHG.  ton  (touwes),  Ger. 
than,  tan,  ON.  diigg,  gen.  dbggvar,  Sw.  dagg.  Da. 
dug,  Goth.  *1  iaggiva- OTeut.  *dauwo-,  Aryan 
*dhcnvo - :  cf.  Skr.  dhaw  to  flow,  run.] 

1.  The  moisture  deposited  in  minute  drops  upon 
any  cool  surface  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  formed  after  a  hot  day  during  or 
towards  night,  and  plentiful  in  the  early  morning. 

Formerly  supposed  to  fall  or  descend  softly  from  the 
heavens,  whence  numerous  current  phrases,  figures,  and 
modes  of  speech  :  cf.  Dewfall. 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  1752  Roscido,  deawe.  c  825  Vesp. 
Psalter  exxx ii[ij.  3  Swe  swe  deaw  se  astigeS  in  munt.  c  1000 
/Efiric  Exod.  xvi.  13  On  morgen  wses  f  deaw  abutan  |>a 
fyrdwic,  a  1173  Colt.  Horn.  233  His  sonne,  mone,  sterren, 
rien,  daw,  wind,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  159  pc  sunne  drach 
up  pene  deu.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  256  On  pe  ligte  pe 
heouene  deu3-  c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  3325  Knewen  he  no3t  ois 
dewes  cost.  1340  Ayenb.  91  Bote  a  drope  of  deau.  .pe  drope 
of  pe  deawe.  c  1 380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  27  Weetynge 
of  hevenly  deew.  1382  —  Daniel  iv.  30  With  dewe  of 
heuen  his  body  was  enfourmed.  1398  T revisa  Barth.  De  P. 
R.  vm.  xvii.  (1495)  326  The  more  clere  that  the  mone  is  in  the 
Somer  tyme  the  more  plente  of  dewe  is  seen  vpon  the  grasse 
and  herbes.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  Vernon  MS.  618  Softur 
pen  watur  or  eny  licour,  Or  dew3  pat  lip  on  pe  lilie  flour. 
Was  cristes  bodi.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  120  Dewe,  ros.  1508 
Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemeii  10  The  dew  donkit  the  daill, 
and  dynarit  the  foulis.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  59  The  deu . . 
is  ane  humid  vapour,  generit  in  the  sycond  regione  of  the 
ayr.  1596  Spenser  Astropti.  191  All  the  day  it  standeth 
full  of  deow.  1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  v.  iii.  64  Our  day  is  gone, 
Clowds,  Dewes,  and  Dangers  come.  1609  Holland  Amm. 
Marcell.  xxm.  vi.  238  These  pearles,  within  strong  and 
bright  shels  of  the  sea-fishes,  conceived .  .by  a  commixtion 
of  deaw.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  372.  Pearls. . 
generated,  .of  the  morning  dew  of  Heaven,  which  in  serenes 
(alls  into  the  gaping  Shell-fish.  1784  Cavendish  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXX1V.  129  Almost  all  the  inflammable  air,  and 
near  one-fifth  of  the  common  air,  lose  their  elasticity,  and 
are  condensed  into  dew.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  11.  9 
As  the  dews  of  night  Descended.  1800  Wordsw.  Pet-lamb  1 
The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began  to  blink.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xvii,  She  walked  out  into  the  church¬ 
yard,  brushing  the  dew  from  the  long  grass  with  her  feet. 
1848  Lytton  Harold  1.  i,  Arch  and  blooming  faces  bowed 
down  to  bathe  in  the  May  dew.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  51 
Moisture  which  is  thus  deposited  upon  any  cold  surface, 
without  production  of  mist,  is  termed  desv.  1887  Bowen 
Virg.  Eclogue  v.  77  While  bee  sucks  from  the  thyme,  and 
cicalas  drink  of  the  dew. 

f  b.  pi.  ?  Damp  places.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  289  And  also  Marie  Magdeleyne 
by  mores  lyued  and  dewes. 

2.  fig.  Something  likened  to  dew  in  its  operation 
or  effect :  a.  as  coming  with  refreshing  power  or 
with  gentle  fall ;  b.  as  characteristic  of  the  morning 
of  life,  of  early  years,  like  the  1  early  dew’. 

a.  C1200  Ormin  9883  All  wipputenn  drew  Off  Haliz 
Gastess  frofre.  1508  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  176  Make  them 
moyst  with  the  due  of  thy  grace.  1559  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Morning  Prayer,  The  continuall  deawe  of  thy  blessinge. 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  23  He  watered  his  new  plants  with 
dewes  of  Flattery.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  614  The  timely 
dew  of  sleep,  .inclines  Our  eye-lids.  1738  Pope  Epil.  Sat. 
1.  69  The  gracious  Dew  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.  1819  Shelley 
Cenci  iv.  i.  178  Sleep,  that  healing  dew  of  heaven.  1821  — 
Ginevra  115  The  dew  of  music  more  divine  Tempers  the 
deep  emotions.  1839  Yeowell  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  vi.  (1847)  52 
Hearts  baptized  with  the  heavenly  dews  of  the  Gospel. 

b.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cix.  [cx.]  3  Y  dewe  of  thy  birth  is 
of  y"  wombe  of  the  mornynge.  1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser. 
1.  iii.  (1866)  53  Dried  up  the  dew  of  fresh  morning  feeling. 
1858  Longf.  M.  Standish  1. 18  Having  the  dew  of  his  youth, 
and  the  beauty  thereof. 

3.  transf.  Applied  to  moisture  generally,  especi¬ 
ally  that  which  appears  in  minute  drops  on  any 
surface  or  exudes  from  any  body. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17682  (Cott.)  Wit  a  deu  mi  face  he  wette. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  139  Whom  furres  must 
fence . .  and  dew  of  nappie  Ale  cherish.  1607  Topsell  Fourf 
Beasts  (1658)  316  Pare  his  [the  horse's]  hinder-feet  thin, 
untill  the  dew  come  out.  1610  Markham  Masterf.  11.  c.  382 
Raze  both  the  quarters  of  the  hoofe  with  a  drawing-knife  . . 
so  deepe  that  you  may  see  the  dew  come  foorth.  1631 


Widdowes  Nat.  Philos.  56  Dew  is  a  humor  contained  in  the 
hollownesse  of  the  members,  and  joyned  to  their  substance. 
1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  126  That  cold  and  dew  and 
clamminess,  that  goes  to  the  hatching  of  a  snails  [egge]. 

1 756-7  tr*  Key  sleds  Trav.  (1760,)  III.  210  Ballani  do  not 
feed  on  the  gross  parts  of  the  sea-water,  but  as  it  were  on 
the  subtile  dew  that  penetrates  through  the  stone.  1822 
Shelley  Triumph  Life  66  The  fountains,  whose  melodious 
dew  Out  of  their  mossy  cells  for  ever  burst. 

b.  Moisture  glistening  in  the  eyes  ;  tears.  Hence 
funeral  dew. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  29  The  night  of  dew  that  on 
my  cheekes  downe  flowes.  1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempl. , 

O.  T.  xx.  iii,  These  expostulations  might  have  fetched  some 
dewes  of  pitie  from  the  eyes.  1649  Dayknant  Love  <$•  Honour 
111.  Dram.  Wks,  1873  III.  134  Sure  I  could  weep,  but  that 
my  eyes  Have  not  enough  of  funeral  dew  to  melt  Away. 
1662  Cokaine  Ovid  iv.  vii,  Shed  no  more  tears  !  You  have 
..  Spent  too  much  of  that  precious  dew.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of 
Isles  iv.  xvi,  Those  poor  eyes  that  stream’d  with  dew.  1847 
Tennyson  Princ.  vii.  120  The  dew  Dwelt  in  her  eyes,  and 
softer  all  her  shape  And  rounder  seem'd. 

c.  Perspiration,  sweat. 

1674  S.  Vincent  Yng.  Gallant's  Acad.  33  Thou  feelest 
the  fat  Dew  of  thy  body  . .  run  trickling  down  thy  sides. 
1795  Southey  Joan  of  Ait  vui.  21 1  The  dews  of  death 
Stood  on  his  livid  cheek.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xxvi, 
Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror’s  dew.  1859  T  ENNYSON 
Enid  568  The  dew  of  their  great  labour  . .  flowing,  drained 
their  force. 

d.  With  qualifying  words,  as  Bacchus'  dew ,  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  wine,  or  other  fermented  or  dis¬ 
tilled  drink  ;  Mountain-dezu ,  a  fanciful  term  for 
whisky  illicitly  distilled  on  the  mountains ;  dew  oj 
Glenlivat ,  Glenlivat  whisky ;  +  dew  of  vitriol  ( ros 
vitrioli). 

1559  Mirr.  Mag .,  Dk.  Clarence  iii,  Sowst  in  Bacchus 
dewe.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  Dew  of  Vitriol ,  a  Name 
given  by  some  Chymists  to  a  kind  of  Phlegm  or  Water 
drawn  from  that  Mineral  Salt,  by  Distillation  in  Balneo 
Mariae,  or  with  a  gentle  Heat.  1800  tr.  Lagrange' s  Chon. 

1 1 .  84  There  remains  a  whitish-grey  mass,  which  formerly 
was  called  Vitriol  Calcined  to  Whiteness.  If  you  distil  it 
in  a  retort,  and  collect  the  product,  you  will  have  first,  a 
water  slightly  acid,  called  Dew  of  Vitriol.  1822  Shelley 
Zucca  ix,  Full  as  a  cup  with  the  vine’s  burning  dew.  1826 

P.  P.  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II.  610  Whiskey,  or  mountain 
dew.  1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xxxv.  Then  came  the 
whiskey — the  real  dew.  1840  Chamb.  Jml.  IX.  94  The 
discomfited  gaugers  fled  . .  leaving  the  victorious  chief  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  much  coveted  mountain-dew. 
1884  Daily  News  23  May  5/7  [They]  cannot  compete  with 
the  dew  of  Glenlivat. 

4.  Applied  with  qualification  to  surface  deposits 
formed  on  plants,  etc.  (as  by  exudation,  insects, 
parasitic  vegetation),  formerly  imagined  to  be  in 
origin  akin  to  dew :  see  Honey-dew,  Mildew. 

1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  11640)  53  b,  There  is  another  kind 
of  sweet  dewes,  that  falleth  in  England,  called  the  Meldewes, 
which  is  as  sweet  as  honey  . .  There  is  also  a  bitter  kind  of 
dew,  that  falleth  upon  herbs,  and  lyeth  on  them  like  branne 
or  meale.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy  Commnn.  Introd.  10 
It  will  not  be  impossible  to  find  honey  or  wholesome  dewes 
upon  all  this  variety  of  plants.  1821  T.  Dwight  Trav.  II. 
341  When  it  first  exudes,  it  is  very  sweet  to  the  taste  ;  and 
has  hence  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  residuum  of 
a  particular  kind  of  dew,  called  by  the  farmers  honey-dew. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (Especially  frequent  in 
poetical  use.)  a.  attrib.,  ‘  of  dew,’  as  dew-bead, 
-blob,  -damp,  -gem,  -globe,  -mist,  -star,  -water, 
-web ;  ‘  characterized  by  ’  or  ‘  characterizing  dew 
as  dew-locks,  -prime,  -silence,  -wind.  b.  locative 
and  originative,  as  dew-bow,  -dance, -light.  C.  simi- 
lative,  ‘  like  ’  or  ‘  as  dew  ’,  as  dew-burning,  -cold 
adjs.  d.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  dew- 
brusher,  -dropping  adj.  e.  instrumental,  as  dew-be¬ 
dabbled, -bediatnonded,  -bespangled, -besprent, -bright, 
-clad,  -dabbled,  -drenched, -gemmed, -laden, -pearled, 
-sprent,  -sprinkled,  -wet  adjs.  f.  parasynthetic,  as 
dew-lipped  adj. 

1832  Motherwell  Poet.  Wks.  (1847)  85  In  every  *dew- 
bead  glistening  sheen.  1868  Gf.o.  Eliot  Sp.  Gipsy  1.  (Cent. 
Diet.),  The  dew-bead,  Gem  of  earth  and  sky  begotten. 
1887  Stevenson  Underwoods,  Every  fairy  wheel  and  thread 
Of  cobweb  *dew-bediamonded.  a  1748  Thomson  Hymn  to 
Solitude  26  Just  as  the*dew-bent  rose  is  born.  1634  Milton 
Comus  540  The  savoury  herb  Of  knot-grass  *dew-besprent. 
1727-38  Gay  Fables  \.  i4(Jod.)  As  forth  she  went  at  early 
dawn  To  taste  the  *dew-besprinkled  lawn.  1873  R.  John¬ 
son  in  Tristram  Moab  387  A  lunar  rainbow  on  the  ground, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly  a  lunar  *dew_-bow.  1727-46 
Thomson  Summer  86  Aslant  the  *dew-bright  earth  and 
coloured  air.  1854  J.  Warter  Last  of  Old  Squires  v.  51 
He  was  what  the  Persians  call  a  *dew-brusher  .  .  Ten  to 
one  hut  the  labourer  met  him  as  he  was  going  to  his  work. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  35  His  bright  *deaw-burning  blade. 
1847  Mischief  of  Muses  35  The  moisture  of  the  *dew-clad 
grass.  1817  Moore  Lalla  R.,  Fire  Worshippers  (1854)  235 
She  who  leans.. pale,  sunk,  aghast,  With  brow  against  the 
*dew-cold  mast.  1818  Keats  Endym.  1.683  The  poppies  hung 
*Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks.  1798  Coleridge  Sibyl.  Leaves 
Poems  (1864)  265  She  the  *dew-damp  wiped  From  off  her 
brow.  1812  G.  Colm  an  Rr.  Grins,  Lady  of  Wreck  11.  xxiii, 
*Dew-dript  evening.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  Jul.  i.  iv.  103 
The  ^dew-dropping  South.  1893  Le  Gallienne  in  W estm. 
Gaz.  16  Feb.  2/3  See  how  yonder  goes,  *Dew-drunk  . .  Y  on 
Shelley-lark.  1832  Tennyson  Lotos-Eaters  75  Sun-steep’d 
at  noon,  and  in  the  moon  Nightly  ’dew-fed.  _  1823  Joanna 
Baillie  Poems  228  *Dew-gemm’d  in  the  inorning  ray.  1821 
Shelley  Promcth.  Unb.  iv.  432  As  the  dissolving  warmth 
of  dawn  may  fold  A  half  unfrozen  ’'dew-globe,  green  and 
gold,  And  crystalline.  1603  Drayton  Sonnets  liii,  (T.)  Where 
nightingales  in  Arden  sit  and  sing  Amongst  the  dainty 
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Mew-impearled  flowers.  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to  Memory 
ii,  The  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn.  1859  Geo.  Eliot 
A.  Bede  41  The  Mew-laden  grass.  1647  Herrick  Noble 
Numb .,  Star  Song,  Spangled  with  Meaw-light.  1856  Bryant 
Poems .  Ages  v,  When  the  Mew-lipped  spring  comes  on. 
1830  Tennyson  Adeline  47  Those  *dew-lit  eyes  of  thine. 
1648  Herrick  Hesper.  I.  92,  Corinnas  Maying ,  The  light 
Hangs  on  the  *dew-locks  of  the  night.  1821  Shelley 
Promctk.  Unb.  m.  iii,  The  Mew-mists  of  my  sunless  sleep. 
1841  Browning  Pippa  Passes  1.  (1889)  24  The  hill-side's  Mew- 
pearled  ;  The  lark 's  on  the  wing.  1872  —  P'ifine  xxxiii, 
Though  Mew-prime  flee.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems II.  165 
Descend  with  sweet  Mew-silence  on  my  mountains.  1850 
Blackie  AEschylus  I.  13  My  *dew-sprent  dreamless  couch. 
1884  Symonds  Shaks.  Predecessors  vii.  §  3.  263  Abroad  in 
dew-sprent  meadows.  1733  Shens  i  one  Past.  Ballad  iv.  33 
The  sweets  of  a  Mew-sprinkled  rose.  1821  Shelley  Prometh. 
Unb.  11.  i.  168  As  Mew-stars  glisten,  Then  fade  away,  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll ,  Horn.  151  De  teares.  .ben  cleped  rein  water  o5er 
Meu  water.  1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  ii.  Wks.  (1876)  22  And 
Mew-webs  round  the  helmets  weave. 

6.  Special  combs. :  dew-beam  (Poetic),  a  ray  of 
light  reflected  from  a  dewdrop  ;  dew-bit  (dial.), 
a  small  meal  or  portion  of  food  taken  in  the  early 
morning,  before  the  regular  breakfast;  dew-board, 
a  board  used  as  a  cover  to  keep  off  the  dew  ; 
dew-cap  (see  quot.) ;  dew-drink  (see  quot., 
and  cf.  dew-bit)  ;  f  dew-hopper,  a  name  for  the 
hare  (see  Deuding);  f  dew-pear,  name  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  kind  of  pear  (obs.)  ;  +  dew-piece  Sc.  =  dew- 
bit  ;  dew-plant,  (a)  a  name  for  the  ice-plant 
( Mesem hr y anthem nm ) ,  and  for  the  sundew  (D ro¬ 
se  ra)  ;  (b)  a  plant  nourished  with  dew  (nonce-use)  ; 
dew-ripen  v.  -  Dew-ret  ;  dew-shoe,  translation 
of  ON,  doggskor  (see  quot.) ;  dew-stone,  1  a  species 
of  limestone,  found  in  Nottinghamshire,  which 
collects  a  large  quantity  of  dew  on  its  surface*  (O.). 

1824  Shelley  Witch  xvi,  Woven  from  Mew-beams  while 
the  moon  yet  slept.  1863  Barnes  Dorset  Gloss.,  *  Dew-bit, 
the  first  meal  in  the  morning,  not  so  substantial  as  a  regular 
breakfast.  Also  in  Berksk.,  Hampsh.,  W.  Somerset  Gloss. 
1800  R.  Warner  Walk  West.  Count.  64  [We]  were  obliged 
to  sleep  for  several  weeks  in  the  shell  of  the  tenement, 
with  no  other  covering  (for  it  was  not  roofed)  than  a  Mew- 
board.  1879  Proctor  Pleas.  Ways  Sc.  xvi.  364  A  cylinder 
of  tin  or  card,  called  a  "dew-cap,  is  made  to  project  beyond 
the  glass  [of  the  telescope],  and  thus  to  act  as  a  screen, 
and  prevent  radiation.  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
*  Dew-drink,  the  first  allowance  of  beer  to  harvest  men, 
before  they  begin  their  day’s  work.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh. 
Country  Farme  417  Tender  or  delicate  peare  . .  such  as 
Mew  peare.  1685  Sinclair  Satan's  Inins.  World  (1769)48 
When  I  was  eating  my  Mue  piece  this  morning.  1869 
Ruskin  Q.of  Air%  81  You  are  to  divide  the  whole  family  of 
the  herbs  of  the  field  into  three  great  groups — Drosidae, 
Carices,  Gramineae — Mew-plants,  sedges,  and  grasses.  1884 
Miller  Plant-71.,  Dew-plant,  Mesembryanthemumglabrum. 
1805  R-  W.  Dickson  Tract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  218  What  is 
called  "dew  ripen  or  ret  the  produce.  1880  Stali.ybrass  tr. 
Grimm* s  Tent.  My t hoi.  1.  387  When  the  godlike  SigurSr 
strode  through  the  . .  corn,  the  Mew-shoe  of  his  seven-span 
sword  was  even  with  the  upright  ears.  Note.  Doggskor, 
Sw.  doppsko ,  the  heel  of  the  sword’s  sheath,  which  usually 
brushes  the  dew. 

Dew  (di/7),  v.  Forms:  3  daewwenn,  4-5 
dewen,  (4  dewey\  5-7  dewe,  (6-7  deaw),  6- 
dew.  [ME.  dewen,  in  Ormin  dxwwcnn,  implying 
an  OE.  *ddawian  (entered  by  Somner)  =  OFris. 
dawia  (WFris.  dauwjen),  OS.  *danjan  (MDu. 
dauwen,  LG.  dauen ),  OHG.  iowon ,  iowen  (MUG. 
touwen ,  Ger.  thauen ,  tauen ),  ON.  ddggva  (Sw. 
dagga) OTeut.  *dauwojan,  f.  dauw-  Dew.] 

+  1.  intr .  To  give  or  produce  dew;  inipers.  to 
fall  as  dew  (cf.  it  rains,  snows ,  etc.).  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1300  [implied  in  Dewing  vbl.  «£.].  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xlv. 

8  Deweth  }ee  heuenus  fro  aboue  [1388  Sende  }e  out  dew], 
c  1440  Pronip.  Pam.'.  120  Dewyn  or  yeve  dewe,  roi-o.  1450- 
I53°  Myrr.  our  Ladye  148  R orate,  dew  heuens  from  aboue. 
1552  Huloet,  Dew  or  droppe  lyke  dewe,  roro.  1663  in 
T.  Birch  Hist.  R.  Society  I.  246  It  did  not  dew  upon  those 
parts  where  trees  lay  buried  under  ground.  1726  Nat.  Hist. 
Irel.  93  It  deweth  exceedingly  in  the  hot  and  dry  countries. 
+  b.  To  distil  or  exude  as  dew.  Obs. 

1652  Benlowes  Thcoph.  Epistle,  When  This  Manna  dew’d 
from  your  inspired  pen.  Ibid.  iv.  xxv,  Meat  came  from  the 
Eater,  from  the  strong  did  dew  Sweetnesse. 

2.  trails.  To  wet  with  or  as  with  dew ;  to  bedew  ; 
to  moisten. 

c  1200  Ormin  13848  To  wattrenn  &  to  dfewwenn  swa  Jmrrh 
be33ske  &  sallte  taeress  |xitt  herrte.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter 
vi.  6  Ich  shal  dewey  my  couertour  wyth  min  teres.  1544 
Piiaer  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560)  F  iij,  Take  a  sponnefull  of  hote 
ashes,  dewe  them  wyth  good  wyne.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i. 
xi.  48  Overflowed  all  the  fertile  plaine,  As  it  had  deawed 
bene  with  timely  raine.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  PI,  hi.  ii.  340 
Giue  me  thy  hand,  That  1  may  dew  it  with  my  mournfull 
teares.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  821  To  water  or  dew 
some  partes,  that  stoode  need  of  moysture.  1680  Otway 
Oiphan  11.  iv.  598  Cold  sweat  Dew’d  all  my  face.  1821 
W.  C.  Wells  Ess.  Dew  (1866)  7  Grass  after  having  been 
dewed  in  the  evening,  is  never  found  dry  until  after  sunrise. 
1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  11.  vi.  (1838)  162  The  cool¬ 
ing.  .  of  the  body  dewed,  a  1851  Moir  Castle  0/  Tune  xxi, 
Moloch’s  monstrous  shrines  are  dew’d  with  human  blood, 
b.  Jig .  (Cf.  4  bedew  ’,  ‘  steep  9  in  fig.  use.) 

c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1 570)  A  ‘iij.  As  fruitfull 
nutriment  To  dewe  them  in  vertue,  as  plantes  to  augment. 
1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ’s  Viet,  xxv,  While  deaw’d  in 
heavie  sleepe,  dead  Peter  lies,  a  1631  Donne  Serm.  cv.  IV. 
413.  But  infected  and  dewed  with  these  frivolous,  nay  per¬ 
nicious  apparitions  and  revelations.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L. 
1.  xxxi,  Fairy  strains  of  music  fall,  Every  sense  in  slumber 


dewing.  1865  Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  m.  iii.  233  Mercy., 
dewing  it  thus  with  her  tender  mitigations. 

+  3.  To  cause  to  descend  or  drop  as  dew ;  to  distil, 
instil.  Obs. 

1572  Forrest  Thcophilus  in  Anglia  VII.  92  The  devill  in 
the  harte  of  the  busshoppedid  dewe  His  divillishe  stirringis. 
1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  11.  (1611)89  The  heauens  dew¬ 
ing  fauours  on  my  head.  1593  Nashi*;  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  1 
O  dew  thy  spirit  plentiful  into  my  inke. 

f  4.  intr.  To  become  moist,  to  exude  moisture. 
1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz*  Surg.  1.  viii.  34  Wounds  that  are  thus 
compelled  to  dew,  will  hardly  come  to  healing. 

Hence  Dewed,  Dewing  ppl.  adjs. 

1552  Huloet,  Dewed  or  wete  wyth  dewe,  roi'atus.  1593 
Southwell  Peter  s  Compl.  33  Dew’d  eyes,  and  prostrate 
prayers.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  (1670)  101  Which  can  have 
no  existence  or  being,  but  in  a  dewing  or  distilling  cloud. 
1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  11.  vi.  (1838)  163  The  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  dewed  surface  by'  radiation. 

Dew,  obs.  or  dial.  pa.  t.  of  Daw  vP 
Dew,  Dewfull,  obs.  ff.  Due,  Dueful. 

II  Dewan  (d/wa/n).  Also  duan,  diwan,  dee- 
waun,  dewaun,  dewan.  [Arab,  and  Pers. 

diwan,  divcin,  Pers.  formerly  devan,  the  same  word 
as  Divan,  of  which  an  early  sense  was  ‘  register  \ 
Through  the  application  to  a  register  of  accounts, 
and  the  financial  department  of  a  state,  the  word 
has  in  India  been  individualized  and  applied  to 
the  minister  or  officer  over  this  department.] 

In  India  :  a.  The  head  financial  minister  or  trea¬ 
surer  of  a  state  under  former  Mohammedan  govern¬ 
ments.  b.  The  prime  minister  of  a  native  state, 
c.  The  chief  native  officer  of  certain  Government 
establishments,  such  as  the  Mint.  d.  I11  Bengal, 
a  native  servant  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  a  house 
of  business  or  a  large  domestic  establishment,  a 
steward.  (Yule  and  Burnell.) 

1690  J.  Charnock,  etc.  MS.  Lett,  to  Mr.  Ch.  Eyre  at 
Ballasore  (Y.),  Fearing  miscarriage  of  y  Originall  flarcuttee 
we  have  herewth  Sent  you  a  Coppy  Attested  by  Hugly 
Cazee,  hoping  y  Duan  may  be  Satisfied  therewth.  1766 
Holwell  Hist.  Events  1.  74  (Y.)  A  Gentoo  named  Allum 
Chund,  who  had  been  many  years  Dewan  to  Soujah  Khan. 
1771  in  Gleig  Mem.  IV.  Hastings  (18411  I.  221  (Y.)  Divesting 
him  of  the  rank  and  influence  he  holds  as  Nail)  Duan  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bengal.  1786  Blank  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII. 
297  Making  the  enquiries  I  wished  ..  from  his  Dewan  01- 
Minister.  1804  in  Owen  Wellesley’s  Desp.  632  The  English 
Company  . .  has  forfeited  its  rights  as  dewan  and  treasurer 
of  the  Empire.  1806  Wellington  Ibid.  p.  cii,  Scindiah’s 
minister,  .was  the  Peshwah’s  dewan.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  v.  v.  (1848)  IV.  226  He  sent  on  a  commission  to 
Calcutta  his  dewan  or  treasurer.  i83S  B  urnes  Trav.  Bok¬ 
hara  (ed.  2)  I.  235  The  Hindoo  Dewans  of  Sinde  now 
transact  the  entire  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  state.  1862 
Beveridge  Hist.  India  I.  1.  vi.  142  Subordinate  to  the 
subahdar.  .was  an  officer,  with  the  title  of  dewan  or  diwan, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  of  revenue  and 
finance.  1871  Mateer  Travancore  22  Colonel  Munro  . . 
acted  for  about  three  years  in  the  capacity  of  Dewan,  or 
Prime  Minister. 

Hence  Dewa'nship  -  next. 

1789  Seir  Mutaqherin  II.  384 (Y.)  [Lord  Clive]  visited  the 
Vezir  . .  and  asked  that  the  Company  should  be  invested 
with  the  Divanship  of  the  three  provinces.  1818  Jas.  Mill 
Brit.  India  v.  iv.  11848)  IV.  149  Procuring  for  the  donor  the 
dewanship  of  the  Zamindari. 

II  Dewani,  dewanny,  clewaunee  (d/wa-ni). 
Also  duanny,  dew  army,  dlwani.  [a.  Pers. 
diwdm,  dTvdiii ,  the  office  or  function  of  diwan  : 
see  prec.]  The  office  of  dewan  ;  csp.  ‘  the  Tight 
of  receiving  as  dewan,  or  finance  minister,  the 
revenue  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  conferred 
upon  the  E.  I.  Company  by  the  Great  Mogul  Shah 
’Alam  in  1 765.  Also  used  sometimes  for  the  ter¬ 
ritory  which  was  the  subject  of  that  grant’  (Yule 
and  Burnell). 

1783  Burke  Report  Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  141  The 
acquisition  of  the  Duanny  opened  a  wide  field  for  all  pro¬ 
jects  of  this  nature.  Ibid.  196  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dewanny  Courts.  1801  R.  Patton  Asia/.  Mon.  178  note, 
The  officers  of  the  dewanny,  the  revenue  department.  1862 
Beveridge  Hist.  India  I.  in.  xii.  671  An  offer  of  the  de- 
waunee  had  . .  been  made  to  Clive.  1876  Grant  Iiist. 
India  I.  xx.  106/2  The  Mogul  ceded  the  dewaunee,  or 
collection  of  the  revenues  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 

Dew-beater,  [f.  Dew  sb.  +  Beater.] 

1.  One  who  beats  or  shakes  off  the  dew  in  front 
of  others  in  the  same  path  ;  an  early  pioneer. 

a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  57  The  dew- 
beaters  have  trod  the  way  for  those  that  come  after  them. 
1883  Hampshire  Gloss.,  Deaw-bitter,  a  dew-beater,  one 
who  has  large  feet,  or  who  turns  his  toes  out  so  that  he 
brushes  the  dew  oft' the  grass  in  walking. 

2.  pi.  The  feet,  slang. 

1811  in  Lexicon  Balatron.  1823  Scott  Peveinl  xxxvi, 
First  hold  out  your  dew-beaters  till  I  take  off  the  darbies. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  A?iglia,  Dew-bcaters,  coarse  and 
thick  shoes  which  resist  the  dew.  1847-78  in  Halliwell. 

Dew-berry  (di/7-beri).  [f.  Dew  sb.  +  Berry. 
Cf.  mod. Ger.  thau-bcere  dew-berry,  Oberdeutsch 
taub-ber ,  tauben  ber,  i.e.  dove-berry.  The  origin 
of  the  first  element  is^thus  doubtful,  but  it  is,  in 
English  use,  associated  with  Dew  jA] 

A  species  of  blackberry  or  bramble-berry,  the 
name  being  applied  both  to  the  fruit  and  the  shrub  : 


in  Great  Britain  Rubus  avsius,  a  low-growing  pro¬ 
cumbent  species,  the  black  fruit  of  which  has  a 
bluish  bloom  ;  in  N.  America  R.  canadensis,  re¬ 
sembling  the  British  plant  in  its  low  growth  and 
trailing  habit,  but  differing  in  the  fruit.  In  some 
earlier  English  writers,  and  mod.  dialects,  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  Gooseberry  (Dayberry). 

Shakspere’s  dew-berry,  which  is  mentioned  among  deli¬ 
cate  cultivated  fruits,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  meant 
the  gooseberry;  Hanmer  conjectured  the  raspberry.  In 
some  books  dewberry  is  erroneously  given  as  the  cloud-berry, 
R  nbus  Chamannorus. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  vi.  iv.  661  The  fruite  is  called  a  Dew- 
berie,  or  blackberie.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet KIPealt/is 
Improv.  (1746)  304  When  Mulberries  cannot  be  gotten, 
Blackberries  or  Dewberries  may  supply  their  room.  1674 
tr.  Schcffei-'s  Lapland  141  Some  Dew- berries,  or  the  Norway 
Berry,  whose  species  is  the  same  that  grows  on  Brambles. 
1750  Ellis  Mod.  Husbandman  IV.  i.  77  (E.  D.  S.)  Dew¬ 
berry-brier.  1829  Jesse  prnl.  Nat.  116  The  root  of  an 
ancient  beech,  its  base  overgrown  with  the  dewberry.  1859 
W.  S.  Coleman  Woodlands  (1862)  106  Dewberry,  or  Grey 
Bramble.  .The  fruit  . .  is  generally  less  than  that  of  a  full- 
sized  Blackberry ;  but  the  grains  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
usually  much  larger,  and.. covered  with  fine  bloom.  1881 
Scribners  Mag.  XXII.  642  Overrun  with  dewberry-briars. 

b.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  111.  i.  169  Feede  him  with  Apri- 
cocks  and  Dewberries  With  purple  Grapes,  greene  Figs,  and 
Mulberries.  1652  Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  (1656)  117  Goos- 
berry  Bush,  called  in  Sussex  Dewberry  Bush,  and  in  some 
Countries  Wine-berries.  1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden 
clxxiv.  271  In  some  Countries  of  England  it  is  called  the 
Feaberry  in  others  Dewberry  . .  but  most  commonly  the 
Gooseberry. 

Dew-blown,  -bole :  see  next, 
t  Dew-bolne,  ci.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  -bole, 
7~9-blown(e,8  -born.  [f.  Dew  sb.  +  Bolne ppl.  a. 
The  second  element  became  corrupted  into  - bole , 
- born ,  -Moztm,  and  the  last  survives  in  dialects,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Blown  puffed  up.]  Of  cattle  :  Swolh  n 
with  eating  too  freely  of  fresh  moist  grass  or  clover. 
Sometimes  used  subst.  as  the  name  of  the  affection. 

1523  Fitziierb.  Hush.  §  60  Dewbolne.  .commeth  whan  a 
hungry  beaste  is  put  in  a  good  pasture  full  of  ranke  grasse, 
he  wyll  eate  soo  moche  that  his  sydes  vvyll  stande  as  hygh 
as  his  backebone.  1587  Mascall  Govt.  Cattle  (1627)  33 
The  Dew-bole  in  Oxe,  or  Cow,  or  other  beast.. is  gotten 
by  eating  of  the  trifojde  grasse  in  a  deawy  morning.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  xxvm.  i,  If  kine  or  oxen  were  dew-blowne 
or  otherwise  puffed  up.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Hush.  (1623) 
98  Some  of  our  English  writers  are  opinioned,  this  Dewbolne 
or  generall  Gargill  is  a  poysonous  and  violent  swelling. 
1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Dew-boim,  a  distemper  in  cattle.  1884 
Chesh.  Gloss. ,  Dewbtoivn,  said  of  cows  which  are  swelled 
from  eating  green  clover. 

Dewce,  obs.  form  of  Deuce. 

Dew-clap,  obs.  erron.  form  of  Dewlap. 
Dew-claw  (di/7‘klg).  [App.  f.  Dew  sb.  + 
Claw  sb. 

(Perhaps  referring  to  the  fact  that  while  the  other  claws 
come  in  contact  with  the  soil,  or  press  the  grass  to  the 
ground,  this  only  brushes  the  dewy  surface.)] 

1.  The  rudimentary  inner  toe  or  hallux  (an¬ 
swering  to  the  great  toe  in  man)  sometimes  present 
in  dogs. 

In  Newfoundland  dogs,  and  St.  Bernards,  it  is  sometimes 
abnormally  double. 

1576  Turberv.  Vencrie  23  Some  other  haue  taken  marke 
by  the  hynder  legges  by  the  dewclawes.  1580  Hollyband 
Treas.  Er.  Tong,  Herigote,  dew  clawes.  1611  Cotgr.,  Con- 
t7ongle,  the  Deaw-claw,  or  water- claw  of  dogs.  1690  Lo>id. 
Gaz.  No.  2548/4  Lost  . .  a  little  white  Spaniel  Dog  . .  with 
dew  Claws  ilpon  the  hind  Feet.  C1785  G.  White  Let.  to 
D.  Barrington  in  Sclborne,  The  bitch  has  a  dew  claw  on 
each  hind  leg.  The  dog  has  none.  1854  E.  MayhewPo^ 
(1862)  248  The  dew-claws,  as  they  are  termed,  grow  high 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  nearer  to  the  foot  than  the 
elbow.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  15  Nov.  626  The  monks  liked  their 
dogs  [St.  Bernards]  to  have  these  double  dew-claws,  because 
they  offered  more  resistance  in  soft,  newly-fallen  snow.  1883 
W.  H.  Flower  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  438/1  note ,  In  domestic 
dogs  a  hallux  is  frequently  developed,  though  often  in  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  condition,  the  phalanges  and  claw  being  suspended 
loosely  in  the  skin,  without  direct  connection  with  the  other 
bones  of  the  foot  ;  it  is  called  by  dog-fanciers  the  ‘  dew-claw/ 

2.  The  false  hoof  of  deer  and  other  ungulates, 
consisting  of  two  rudimentary  toes. 

1576  Turberv.  Vejierie  97  The  shinne  hones  large,  the 
dew  clawes  close  in  port.  .An  hart  to  hunt,  as  any  man  can 
seake.  1611  Cotgr.,  Les  gardes  dim  sangtier,  the  deaw- 
clawes  or  hinder-clawes  of  a  wild  Bore.  1630  [see  Auature]. 
1678  Phillips,  Deiv-claw ,  among  Hunters  the  Bones  or 
little  Nails  behind  the  Foot  of  the  Deer. 

Hence  Dew-clawed,  f  dew-cleyd  a.,  having 
dew-claws.  (Formerly  applied  sometimes  to  the 
feet  of  bees.) 

1576  Turberv.  Vene? Ie  8  Those  whiche  are  well  ioynted 
and  dewclawed  are  best  to  make  bloudhoundes.  1609  C. 
Butler  Fein.  Mon.  i.  (1634)  8  Her  rough  and  dew-claw’d 
feet,  apt  to  take  hold  at  the  first  touch,  are  in  number  six. 
16 1 1  Cotgr.,  Ergote .  .hauing  spurres  ;  deaw-clawed.  16x6 
Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  679  Round  feete,  strong 
cleys,  high  deweleyd.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Colder  11  note , 
By  Brownists  I  mean  not  Independents,  but  dew  clawd 
Seperatists.  1657  S.  Purchas  Pol.  Flying  Ins.  1.  iii.  7  Her 
feet  are  six,  dew-clawed .  .full  of  joynts.  1818  Keats  Endym. 
iv.  685  Sorrel  untorn  by  the  dew-claw’d  stag. 

Dew-cup.  [fi  Dew  sb.  +  Cup.] 

1.  The  early  morning  allowance  of  beer  to  har¬ 
vest-men. 

1847-78  Halliwell  s.  v.  Dew-drink,  Called  the  dew-cup 
in  Hants.  1883  in  Hampsh.  Gloss. 
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2.  The  plant  called  Lady’s  Mantle  ( Alchemilla 
vulgaris ). 

1799  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  III.  389  (Jam.)  Giving  them  a  de¬ 
coction  of  the  Devvcup  and  Healing  leaf  boiled  in  butter¬ 
milk.  1813  Hogg  Queens  Wake  ii.  Wks.  (1876)  21  He 
thought .  .of  sleeping  in  the  dew-cups  eye.  1818  —  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck  II.  183  They  [fairies]  '11  hae  to  ..  gang  away 
an’  sleep  in  their  dew-cups,  .till  the  gloaming  come  on  again. 

Dewdrop  (di/7  dr^p).  [f.  Di«:w  sb.  +  -Drop.  Cf. 
Ger.  thau-tropfcn,  Du.  dauw-droppell\  One  of 
the  rounded  ‘drops’  or  globules  in  which  dew 
collects  on  surfaces  on  which  it  is  deposited. 

[a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xli.  114  Ase  fele  sytlie  ant  oft 
as  dewes  dropes  beth  weete  ]  1590  Shaks.  II ids.  N .  11.  i.  14, 

I  must  go  seeke  some  dew  drops  heere,  And  hang  a  pearle 
in  euery  cowslips  eare.  1667  Mii.ton  P.  L.  v.  746  Starrs  of 
Morning,  Dew-drops,  which  the  Sun  Impearls  on  every  leaf, 
and  every  flouer.  1788  Cowper  Stanzas  for  Year  31  Dew- 
drops  may  deck  the  turf  that  hides  the  bones.  1810  Scott 
Lady  of  L.  111.  ii,  The  lawn  Regemmed  with  dew-drops,  j 
1847  Tennyson  Princ.  vir.  53  When  two  dewdrops  on  the 
petal  shake  To  the  same  sweet  air.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm. 
Se.  (1879)  I.  xi.  342  The  little  pearly  globe  which  we  call  a 
dew-drop. 

transf  flA-  1781  Cowpf.r  Truth  144  The  shivering 
urchin,  bending  as  he  goes,  With  slip-shod  heels,  and  dew-  j 
drop  at  his  nose.  1807-8  W.  Irving  Salniag.  (1824)  161  And  ; 
feel  the  dew-drop  in  my  eye.  1826  Hood  Wee  Man  xiv,  1 
On  every  brow  a  dew-drop  stood.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  j 
11.  vi,  The  heart,  .unvisited  by  any  heavenly  dew-drop. 

Hence  Dew-dropped  a .,  covered  or  bespangled 
with  dew-drops. 

1756  W.  Toldervy  Hist.  Two  Orphans  IV.  201  The  dew-  j 
dropp’d  rose.  1762  J.  Warton  Enthusiast  Poems  82  Bladed 
grass  perfumed  with  dewdropped  flowers.  1811  W.  R.  Spen¬ 
cer  Poems  161  How  bright  it’s  dewdropp’d  tint  appears! 

Dewe,  obs.  form  of  Due  a .  and  sb. 

Dewe(n,  obs.  f.  Deave  v .,  to  become  deaf. 

Dewes :  see  Deus. 

t  Be  wess.  rare.  [a.  OF.  *deuesse,  dieucsse , 
f.  deu,  dieu  god :  see -ess.  Cf.  Deess.]  A  goddess. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3555  All  dri3tens  and  dewessis  ere 
dute  of  my  name. 

Dewey,  dewy,  ME.  pres.  inf.  of  Dew  v. 

Deweylite  (di/7-ibit).  Min.  [Named  1S26 
after  Prof.  Dewey,  U.S.  see  -Lite.]  An  amorphous 
resinous-looking  mineral  of  yellowish  colour,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium. 

1826  Emmons  Min.  133.  1868  Dana  Min.  470. 

Dew-fall  (di/rfgl).  [f.  Dew  +  Fall  sb.  :  cf. 
Dan.  dug f aid .]  The  formation  or  deposition  of 
dew ;  the  time  when  this  begins,  in  the  evening. 

1622  R.  Tisdale  Lawyer  Philos,  in  Farr  A'.  P.  fas.  I 
(1848)  316  Shake  off  the  dewfalls  of  the  night.  1798  Cole¬ 
ridge  Sibyl.  L.cavcs  Poems  (1864)  115  The  gentle  dewfall. 
1820  Shelley  Witch  Atlas  xxix,  She  past  at  dewfall  to  a 
space  extended.  1828  Moore  Before  the  Battle  i,  'Midst 
the  dew-fall  of  a  nation’s  tears,  c  1850  Whittier  Call  of 
Christian  vii,  Noiseless  as  dew-fall.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 

65  The  temperature  after  dewfall.  1892  Daily  News  1  Mar. 
5/4  The  rainfall  is.  .supplemented  by .. excessive  dewfalls. 

So  Dew  falling*. 

1868  Holme  Lee.Z>.  Godfrey  xix.  109  The  time  of  the  dew¬ 
falling. 

Dewgard,  -gar,  Sc.  forms  of  Dieugard.  Obs. 

+  Dew-grass  (clizrgrcis).  Obs.  [f.  Dew  sb.  + 
Grass,  suggested  by  L.  G.  Hi/umeldait,  med.  L.  ros 
cgpJif  ‘dew  of  heaven’,  manna.]  A  name  given  by 
Gerarde  and  other  early  herbalists  to  an  esculent 
grass  of  Central  Europe,  the  cultivated  form  of 
Panicum  sanguinale ,  Manna-grass. 

x597  Gerarde  Llerbal  1.  xx.  25  The  Germanes  call  it 
Himeldau,  that  is  to  say  Czeli  ros ,  whereupon  it  was  called  j 
Granien  Manna;  . .  Lobel  calleth  it  gramen  mannas  esculen-  I 
turn,  for  that  in  Germany  and  other  parts,  as  Bohemia,  and 
Italy,  they  use  to  eat  the  same  as  a  kind  of  bread  corne, 
and  also  make  potage  therewith  as  we  do  with  oatmeale  . . 

In  English  it  may  be  called  manna  grasse  or  Dew  grasse ; 
but  more  fitly  rice-grasse.  1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of 
Survey  1.  vii.  14  Panick,  Amilcorne,  Spelt-corn,  Garences, 
Dewgrasse,  Jobs  teares.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  1180 
The  Dew  grasse  is  said  to  discusse  the  hardnesse  of  womens 
breasts,  the  seede  is  food  for  small  birds,  and  Pidgeons  and 
Hens  and  for  men  also. 

[Erroneously  taken  by  Prior,  Plant  Names ,  for  the 
Cock’s-foot  grass,  Dactylis  glomerata  ;  whence  in  later 
Dictionaries  and  lists]. 

Dewice,  dewis(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Device,  Devise. 

Dewid,  obs.  form  of  Divide. 

Dewille,  obs.  form  of  Devil. 

Dewily  (dizrili),  adv.  [f.  Dewy  +  -ly  2.]  After 
the  manner  of  dew. 

1818  Blackiv.  Mag.  III.  32  The  song  Dropp’d  dewily  from  j 
that  sweet  tongue.  1872  S.  Mostyn  Perplexity  1 1 1,  viii.  212, 

I  will  make  my  love  fall  dewily  on  your  heart.  1887  Bowen 
Virg.  AEneid  iv.  699  So  upon  saffron  wings  came  Iris, 
dewily  bright. 

Dewiness  (di/7'ines).  [f.  Dewy  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  dewy  ;  fig.  freshness,  vigour. 

1627  tr.  Bacon's  Life  «$•  Death  (R),  A  dewinesse  dis-  ‘ 
persed,  or.  .radicali  in  the  very  substance  of  the  body.  1817 
Keats  4  /  Stood  Tiptoe *  iv,  Ye  ardent  marigolds  !  . .  again  | 
your  dewiness  he  kisses.  1863  Tyndall  Heat  v.  §  186(1870) 
150  [This]  caused  a  dewiness  on  the  external  surface.  1868 
Browning  Ring  <5*  Bk  ix.  242  Farewell  to  dewiness  and 
prime  of  life  ! 

Dewing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dew  v.  +  -ing  L] 

1.  Deposition  of  dew. 

13..  K.  Alls.  914  Theo  sunne  ariseth,  and  fallith  the  t 


dewyng ;  Theo  nessche  clay  hit  makilh  clyng.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  xi.  v.  (Tollem.  MS.),  perof  comep 
a  litel  dewynge.  Ibid.  xvi.  lxii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  pe  more 
dewynge  is  founde,  J>e  more  and  pe  gretter  pe  margarite  is 
gendrid  of  pe  dewe.  1838  Jeffrey  in  Ld.  Cockburn  Life 

II.  Let.  cxl,  After  the  dewing  of  yesterday,  everything  is 
so  fresh  and  fragrant. 

2.  A  wetting  with  or  as  with  dew ;  a  gentle 
sprinkling ;  moistening,  bedewing. 

14. .  Hocclf.ve  Compl.  Virgin  158  They  by  taast  of  swich 
dewynge,  Hem  oghte  clothe  ageyn.  1513  Douglas  AEneis 
vi.  iii.  14-3  With  clene  waiter  . .  Strinkland  a  litle  dewing  . . 
With  the  branche  of  ane  happy  olive  thrise.  1565-73 
Cooper  Thesaurus ,  Aspergo,  a  sprinckling  or  dewing.  1646 
Rutherford  Lett.  n.  xlvii.  (1881)455  A  night’s  dewing  of 
grace  and  sweetness.  1882  Garden  28  Jan.  65/3  An  occa¬ 
sional  dewing  over  with  the  syringe. 

Dewing,  ppl.  a .  :  see  Dew  v . 

t  Dewisli,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dew  sb.  +  -jsh.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  akin  to  dew  ;  moist,  damp. 

1589  Fleming  Georg.  Virg.  111. 48  And  dewish  moone  doth 
new  refresh  the  woods.  1620  Markham  Farew.  Husb.  (1625) 
117  A  more  moist  place. .  which  euer  is  vomiting  wet  and 
dewish  humours.  1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  141  The 
dew  or  dewish  moisture. 

Dewite,  obs.  form  of  Duty. 

t  Dewitt,  De-Witt  (dzwi’t),  v.  Ol>s.  [From 
the  surname  of  the  two  brothers  John  and 
Cornelius  De  Witt,  Dutch  statesmen,  opponents  of 
William  III  as  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces, 
who  were  murdered  by  a  mob  in  1672.]  trans.  To_ 
kill  by  mob  violence;  to  lynch. 

1689  Modest  Enquiry  into  Present  Disasters  (1690)  32 
It’s  a  wonder  the  English  Nation  have  not  in  their  fury  De- 
l  Pitted  some  of  those  men.  1690  A  bp.  Sancroft  Protes¬ 
tation,  Such  a  fury,  as  may  end  in  Dewitting  us  (a  bloody 
Word,  but  too  well  understood).  1695  {title),  Gallienus 
Redivivus  ;  or,  .Murther  Will  Out,  Sic.,  being  a  true  account 
of  the  De-Witting  of  Glencoe,  Gaffney,  &c.  1711  Vind.  of 

Sachevcrell  69  King  William  deserved  to  be  De-Witted. 
1724  in  Lockhart  Papers  II.  162  Had  Mr.  Campbell  himself 
been  in  town,  they  had  certainly  De-witted  him.  1824 
Southey  Bk.  of  Ch.  (1841)  544.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 

III.  660.  1888  Plumptre  Life  Ken  II.  xviii.  1  Men.. were 

stirring  up  the  people  to  that  form  of  4  lynching  *  which 
was  then  known  as  4  De  Witting.’ 

Dewlap  (dizHsep).  Also  6  dew  lop,  erroit. 
dew-clap.  [The  second  element  Lap  is  OE. 
lappa ,  pendulous  piece,  skirt,  lappet,  lobe ;  the 
first  is  uncertain  :  the  equivalent  Da.  doglxb,  Norw. 
doglxp,  Sw.  drbglapp,  in  which  the  first  element  is 
not  the  word  for  ‘  dew  ’,  suggest  that  the  original 
form  has  been  altered  under  the  influence  of  popu¬ 
lar  etymology. 

The  English  form  may  be  explained  as  the  4  lap  '  or  pendu¬ 
lous  piece  which  touches  the  dewy  surface ;  but  that  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  original  notion.] 

1.  The  fold  of  loose  skin  which  hangs  from  the 
throat  of  cattle. 

139?  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P .  R.  xvm.  xiii.  (MS.  Bodl.  3738) 
In  Siria  be}?  oxen  J?at  haue  no  dewe  lappis  nother  fresche 
lappes  vnder  J>rote  [pale aria  sid>  gutture).  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  iv.  71 1  The  kyen.  .Wei  hered  eres,  and  dewlappes 
syde  [  =  hanging  low].  C1440  Proinp.  Paw.  120  Dew 
lappe,  syde  skyn’  vndur  a  bestys  throte,  pelca7:e.  1523 
Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  59  To  cutte  the  dewlappe  before.  1565 
Golding  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  155  Their  dangling  dew-claps 
with  his  hand  he  coid  unfearefullie.  1579  Spenser  Sheph. 
Cal.  Feb.  74  His  deuelap  as  lythe  as  lasse  of  Kent.  1589 
Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  74  White  . .  as  the  dangling 
deawlap  of  the  silver  Bull.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met. 
11.  (1626)43  His  broad-spred  brest,  long  dangling  dew-laps 
deck.  1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  237  Folds  of  skin  hang 
freely  in  some  animals,  as  the  dewlap  of  cattle. 

b.  Transferred  to  similar  parts  in  other  animals, 
as  the  loose  skin  under  the  throat  of  dogs,  etc.,  the 
pendulous  ileshy  lobe  or  wattle  of  the  turkey  and 
other  fowls,  and  humorously  to  pendulous  folds  of 
llesh  about  the  human  throat. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  i.  50  When  she  drinkes,  against 
her  lips  I  bob,  And  on  her  wither’d  dewlop  poure  the  Ale. 
1654  Gayton  Pleasant  Notes  11.  iii.  42  The  dulapes  and 
the  jawy  part  of  the  face.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  161 
Described  to  have  a  dew-lap  under  the  throat.  .Senembi, 
Iguana.  1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  222  Dew¬ 
laps  hang  down  from  his  chaps.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1862)  I.  1.  iii.  267  The  skin  hangs  loose. .  in  a  kind  of  dewlap. 
1859  J.  Brown  Rab.  3*  F.  (1862)  9  He  [mastiff]  . .  has  the 
Shaksperian  dewlaps  shaking  as  he  goes.  1863  Whyte 
Melville  Gladiators  I.  3  Gelert  is  down,  torn  and  mangled 
from  flank  to  dewlap. 

2.  ‘  A  brand  used  in  marking  cattle,  being  a  cut 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  *  (Farmer,  American¬ 
isms. f  1 8  89). 

Hence  Dewlapped,  having  a  dew-lap. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  679  [699]  Compact,  a  runcle 
necke,  dewlapped  syde  Unto  the  kne.  1590  Shaks.  M ids.  N . 
iv.  i.  127  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kinde  .. 
Crooke-kneed,  and  dew-lapt,  like  Thessalian  Buis,  a  1732 
Gay  (J.),  The  dewlapt  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain.  1806 
Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  355  He  is  a  fat,  dew-lapped,  velvet¬ 
voiced  man.  1887  Ruskin  Hortus  Inclusus  11  Dew-lapped 
cattle,  .feeding  on  the  hillside  above. 

Dewle,  obs.  f.  dule ,  Dole,  Dool,  grief,  mourning. 

DewleSS  (di/7*les),  a.  [f.  Dew  +  -less.]  De¬ 
void  of  or  without  dew. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Maiden's  Blush  1322  Both  solstices  like 
deawless  and  adust.  1799  Campbell  Pleas.  Hope  1,  When 
the  sea-wind  wafts  the  dewless  day.  1832  Tennyson 
Miller  s  Dan.  246  On  the  chalk-hill  the  bearded  grass  Is 
dry  and  dewless.  1865  E.  Buuritt  Walk  to  Lana's  End 


36  What  a  dewless  Sahara  would  be  the  walk  of  life 
without  the  companionship  of  children  ! 

Dew-point  (diw-point).  That  point  of  at¬ 
mospheric  temperature  at  which  dew  begins  to 
be  deposited. 

1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  47  The  degree  o(  heat 
at  which  the  dew  begins  to  appear  is  called  the  dew-point, 
being  an  important  particular  in  the  meteorological  report 
of  the  day.  1843  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  II.  249  Professor 
Baebe  described  a  dew-point  hygrometer.  1854  Hooker 
Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  i.  14  This  indicated  a  dew-point  of  nf°. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  52  When  the  temperature  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  lowered,  the  dew-point  is  reached. 

Dew-rake  (dizrrzz'k).  [f.  Dew  sb.  +  Rake  jA] 
A  rake  for  the  surface  of  grass  or  stubble. 

1 659  GaUden  Tears  0/  Ch.  381  Like  dew-rakes  and 
harrowes,  armed  with  so  many  teeth.  1806-7  A.  Young 
Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  108,  4  dew  rakes,  205.  each.  1886 
Daily  News  24  Sept.  7/2  Where  stubble  is  much  infested  it 
should  be  brushed  off  with  poles  . .  and  collected  as  closely 
as  possible  for  burning  by  means  of  ‘  dew  rakes  ’. 

Hence  Dew  rake  v. 

1797  A.  Young  Agric.  Suffolk  55  The  stubbles  are  dew- 
raked,  by  men  drawing  a  long  iron-toothed  rake. 

Dewrance,  obs.  form  of  Durance. 

Dewre,  var.  of  Dure  v.  Obs. 

Dew-ret  (dizz'ret),  v.  Also  -rot,  -rate.  [f. 
Dew  sb.  +  Ret  vi]  trans.  To  ret  or  macerate  (flax, 
hemp,  etc.)  so  as  to  detach  the  fibre  from  the  woody 
stem,  by  exposure  to  the  dew  and  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluence  instead  of  by  steeping  in  water.  Hence 
Dew-retting  vbl.  sb. 

1710  Hilman  Tusser  Redivivus ,  There  is  a  Water-retting 
and  a  Dew-retting,  which  last  is  done  on  a  good  Rawing,  or 
aftermath  of  a  Meadow  Water.  1807  Vancouver  Agric. 
Devon  (1813)  208  The  flax  is  always  dew-rotted,  a  1825 
Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Dew-retting,  which  is  spreading 
the  crop  on  the  grass,  and  turning  it  now  and  then  to 
receive  the  dew.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
I.  274  In  Dorsetshire  and  the  neighbourhood  the  flax 
growers  have  generally  adopted  the  practice  of  dew  retting. 
"1849  drill.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  1.  1S0  It  takes  perhaps  six 
weeks  to  dew-ret  hemp.  1877  N.  IP.  Line.  Gloss.,  Dew-rated, 
said  of  flax,  which  is  retted  on  the  ground,  not  by  steeping 
in  water. 

Dewry,  obs.  form  of  Dowry. 

Dews,  -e,  obs.  form  of  Deuce. 

Dewsant,  var.  Deusan  Obs.,  a  kind  of  apple. 

Dew-snail  (dizrsnJfl).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Dew 
sb.  +  Snail.]  A  slug.  (So  called  from  appearing 
while  the  dew  is  on  the  herbage.) 

1548  Thomas  Ital.  Gram.,  Lumaca,  the  dewe  snayle  that 
hath  no  house.  1611  Cotgr.,  Limace,  (properly)  the  dew 
Sriaile,  or  Snaile  without  a  shell.  1699  Roberts  Gay.  Levant 
15  All  the  sustenance  we  had  there  was  three  Dew  snails, 
and  some  Roots.  1725  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Diseases 
of  Trees,  Those  Animals  call'd  Earwigs  and  Dew-snails,  eat 
tiie  finest  Fruits  on  the  Trees.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet. 
(Morell)  11,  Li  max,  A  snail,  a  dew-snail,  or  slug.  1880 
IV.  Cornwall  Gloss,  s.  v.,  As  slippery  as  a  dew-snail.  1888 
Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  Word-bit. ,  Dew-snail ,  the  large 
black  slug. 

J  Dewtry.  Obs.  Forms:  6  7  deutroa,  7 
deutro,  doutro,  doutry,  dutry,  dutra,  deutery, 
7-8  dewtry.  [From  Western  Indian  vernacular 
forms  of  Skr.  dhattiira,  Datura:  e.g.  Marathi 
dhutra ,  dhotrd,  dialectally  dhutroi]  The  Thorn- 
apple,  Datura  Stramonium,  and  other  Indian 
species  of  the  genus;  a  drug  or  drink  prepared 
from  this,  employed  to  produce  stupefaction. 

1598  W.  Phillips  tr.  Linschoten  60  (Y.)  A11  hearbe  called 
Deutroa,  which  bearelh  a  seede,  whereof  bruising  out  the 
sap,  they  . .  give  it  to  their  husbands,  eyther  in  meate  or 
drinke,  and  presently  therewith  the  Man  is  as  though  hee 
were  halfe  out  of  his  wits.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo’s 
Trav.  104  A  drug  which. .stupefies  his  senses. .The  Indians 
call  this  herb  Doutro,  Doutry,  or  Datura.  1678  Butler 
Hud.  III.  i.  321  Make  lechers  and  their  punks,  with  dewtry. 
Commit  phantastical  advowtry.  1691  Shadwell  Scowrers 
v,  Some  rogue  that  had  a  mind  to  marry  me  gave  me  deutery 
last  night.  1696  Ovington  Voy.  Suratt  235  (Y.)  Mixing 
Dutra  and  Water  together  to  drink.. which  will  intoxicate 
almost  to  Madness.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  P.  33 
They  give  her  Dutry;  when  half  mad  she  throws  herself 
into  the  Fire,  and  they  ready  with  great  Logs  keep  her  in 
his  Funeral  Pile,  a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
III.  192  As  Indian  Dames,  their  Consorts  to  abuse,  Dewtry 
by  Stealth  into  their  Cups  infuse. 

Dew-worm  (diz7‘wz>.nn).  [f.  Dew  sb.  + 
Worm.  OE.  deaw-iuyrm,  Du.  dauwworm,  arc 
known  only  in  the  sense  ‘  ring- worm  ’ ;  E.Fris. 
dauwurm  is  *  earth-worm  ’  and  ‘  ring-worm  ’ ;  Da. 
dugorm  ‘  a  dew-snail  ’.]  The  common  earth-worm  ; 
in  OE.  a  name  of  the  disease  ring-worm. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  122  WiS..deaw  wyrmum  $enim 
doccan  o35e  clatan.  1599  Marston  See.  Villanie  11.  vii.  206 
Cling’d  so  close,  like  deaw-worms  in  the  morne.  1653 
Walton  Angler  92  The  Dew-worm  which  some  call  the 
Lob-worm.  1675  Teonge  Diaty  (1825)  83  Earih  ..like  that 
which  dew-wormes  throe  up.  1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII. 
222  The  small  dew-worm  is  an  excellent  bait.  1875  M.  G. 
Pearse  Daniel  Quorm  27  Like  to  a  dew-worm  that  hears 
you  a  cornin’  an’  starts  back  into  his  hole  in  a  minute.  1875 
1  Stonehenge’  Brit.  Sports.  1.  V.  §3.  312  The  dew-worm,  or 
large  garden-worm ..  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length. 

Dewy  (dizri),  a.  [OE.  deaivig,  f.  dlatu  Dew  : 
see  -Y.  Not  recorded  in  ME. ;  prob.  formed  anew 
in  Mod.  Eng.  (Cf.  MHG.  touwee,  Ger.  thauig, 
Sw.  dagg/g).] 
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DEXTEROUS. 


1.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  dew,  abound¬ 
ing  with  dew  ;  covered  or  wet  with  dew. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  344  (Gr.)  GuJ>cyste  on|>rang  dcawi* 
sceaftum.  <*1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  Al.  Aurel.  (1546) 
Sijb,  After  the  night  cometh  the  dewy  mornyng.  1579 
Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  May  316  The  deawie  night  now  doth 
nye.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  743  From  Noon  to  dewy  Eve. 
1699  Pomfret  Past.  Ess.  Death  Q .  Mary  4  He  found  Cos- 
melia  weeping  on  the  dewy  ground.  1762  Falconer  Shipwr. 
1.  267  Decking  with  countless  gems  the  dewy  lawn.  1834 
Hr.  Martineau  Dcmerara  iv.  48  However  dewy  the  evening, 
she  must  stand  in  the  grass.  1893  West/u.  Gaz  15  July  2/1 
Water-hens  were  hurriedly  gathering  dewy  slugs, 
b.  Affected  by  the  influence  of  dew. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  xvn.  688  The  sun  obliquely  sho.  nis 
dewy  ray.  1792  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  1.  215  Twilights 
dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc 
vni.  133  O’er  the  landscape  spread  The  dewy  light.  1833 
Ht.  Martineau  Cinnamon  P.  iii.  42  The  dewy  radiance 
of  a  morning  in  paradise. 

2.  transf.  Wet  or  moistened,  as  with  dew.  In 
Bot.  Appearing  as  if  covered  with  dew. 

1577  b.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  1.  (1586)  44  b,  Newe 
grounde  for  Meddowe.  .take  such  as  is  ritche,  dewye,  levell, 
or  a  little  hanging.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  ii.  34  And  her 
faire  deawy  eies  with  kisses  deare  Shee  ofte  did  bathe. 
1853  Lynch  Self-lmprov.  ii.  40  His  eye.. will  be  clear  and 
calm,  and  sometimes  dewy.  1856  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain 
1.  xxiv.  (1879)  25°  Pulling  off  the  spectacles  that  had 
become  very  dewy. 

3.  Of  the  nature  or  quality  of  dew,  dew-like,  moist, 

t  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  258  para  breosta  bip  deawig 

waetung  swa  swa  sie  bespat.  1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors 
(1640)  36  b,  Already  resolved  into  dewy  drops  of  rayne.  1594 
Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  v.  iii.  283,  I  would  these  dewy  teares 
were  from  the  ground.  1598  Florio,  Nebbiarella ,  a  deawie 
exhalation,  thinner  then  a  cloud.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  vi. 
§  2  (1643)  197  Sea-water,  when  it  is  boyled,  doth  evaporate 
a  dewie  or  waterie  humour.  1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ . 
(1659)  I24  What  is  my  deawy  sweat  to  Thy  bloody  agony. 
1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  iv,  The  vales  below 
were  still  wrapped  in  dewy  mist. 

4.  Of  dew,  made  or  consisting  of  dew.  poetic. 

1820  Keats  Isabella  xxiv,  Ere  the  hot  sun  count  His 
dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine.  1821  Shelley  Music  15  When 
the  hot  noon  has  drained  its  dewy  cup.  1827  Hood  Mids . 
Fairies  lxxix,  The  buds  were  hung  with  dewy  beads. 

5.  fig.  Likened  in  some  quality  to  dew,  dew¬ 
like  ;  falling  gently,  vanishing,  as  the  dew.  poetic . 

1611  W.  Sclater  Key  (1629)  188  Those  e</>i/uepot,  diary 
dewy  Christians,  whose  goodnesse  is  dissipate  as  soone  as 
euer  the  Sunne  beholds  it.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1044  Till 
dewie  sleep  Oppress’d  them,  a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams 
n.  (1692)  144  Some  of  their  Ministers  that  were  softened  with 
the  dewy  drops  of  his  tongue.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  11.  41 
Awaking  from  thy  dewy  slumbers.  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to 
Memory  i,  Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  ! .  .Thou  dewy  dawn 
of  memory. 

6.  Comb,  (poetic),  a.  adverbial ,  as  dewy-bright , 
-dark,  - fresh ,  -warm,  etc.  b.  par  a  synthetic,  as 
dewy-eyed,  -feathered,  -pinioned,  -swarded,  etc. 
OE.  had  deawir-feSere  —  dewy-pinioned. 

a  1000  Caedmon s  Gen.  1984  (Gr.)  Sang  se  wanna  fugel, 
deawig-feSera.  — Exod.  163.  1632  Milton  Pcnseroso  146 

Entice  the  dewy-feathered  sleep.  1730-46  Thomson  A  utnmn 
961  The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun.  1777  Eliz. 
Ryves  Poems  36 'Dewy-pinioned  twilight’s  shadowy  reign. 
1796  T.  Townsend  Poems  69  Some  dewy- feather’d  herald 
send.  1820  Keats  Isabella  xxxvii,  Its  eyes.. all  dewy  bright 
with  love.  1832  Tennyson  CEnoue  47  Aloft  the  mountain 
lawn  was  dewy-dark,  And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain 
pine.  1833  —  Poems  40  Upon  the  devvy-swarded  slope. 
1842  —  Gardeners  Dan.  45  The  fields  between  Are  dewy- 
fresh.  1847  —  Princ.  1.  93  Green  gleam  of  dewy-tassell’d 
trees.  1864  —  En.  Ard.  611  November  dawns  and  dewy- 
glooming  downs. 

Dewy,  ME.  inf.  of  Dew  v. 

Dewyee,  -ys,  -yss(e,  obs.  ff.  Device,  Devise. 
Dewzin,  var.  Deusan  Obs.,  a  kind  of  apple. 
Dexe,  dext,  obs.  forms  of  Desk. 
Dexiocardia  (de-ksiiokaudia).  Path.  fa.  Gr. 
Sf£io- s  on  the  right  side  +  naphta  heart.]  An 
anomaly  of  development  in  man  in  which  the 
heart  is  on  the  right  side ;  sometimes  applied  to 
cases  in  which  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right 
side  in  consequence  of  disease. 

1866  T.  B.  Peacock  Malformations  of  Heart  x  Transpo¬ 
sition,  Dexiocardia.  .when  the  heart  is  placed  in  a  position 
on  the  right  side  corresponding  to  that  which  it  should 
occupy  on  the  left.  1875  Hayden  Die.  Heart  105  Hope  has 
also  noted,  in  a  case  of  dexiocardia,  the  existence  of  systolic 
murmur,  which  ceased  on  the  return  of  the  heart  to  its 
normal  position.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dexiotrope  (de’ksiiotrdup),  a.  [f.  Gr.  5e£id-s 
on  or  to  the  right  +  -rpoiros  turning.]  =  next. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dexiotrope ,  a  term  signifying  turn¬ 
ing  or  turned  to  the  right,  as  the  spire  of  some  shells. 

Dexiotropic  (deEsi|<?trp'pik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic  :  cf.  Gr.  Tpomnos  having  a  turning,  inclined.] 
Turning  or  turned  to  the  right :  said  spec,  of  those 
1  reversed’  Gastropod  Molluscs  in  which  the  spire 
turns  to  the  right ;  opposed  to  leiotropic. 

The  terms  leiotropic  and  dcxiotropic  as  used  by  Ray 
Lankester  refer  to  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  animat , 
not  of  the  spectator  as  is  the  case  with  dextral  and  sinis¬ 
tra!  .  Hence  dexiotropic  is  the  opposite  of  dextral. 

1883  Ray  Lankester  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  661  ( Mollusca ) 
In  Planorbis,  which  is  dexiotropic  (as  are  a  few  other 
genera  or  exceptional  varieties  of  Anisopleurous  Gastropods) 
instead  of  being  leiotropic,  the  osphradium  is  on  the  left  side 
. .  the  whole  series  of  unilateral  organs  being  reversed.  This 
is.  .what  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  all 1  reversed  *  Gastropods. 


t  Dexter,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  :—OE.  *  clea¬ 
ve  stre,  degestre,  degstre ,  f.  deagian  to  Dye  :  cf. 
Dyesteb.J  A  dyer. 

14..  Pueritia  7 /el  Infancia  Cliristi  569  in  Horstmann 
,  Atteugl.  Leg.  (1878)  119/2  A  dyer  yn  hys  dore  he  stode.  .  pe 
!  dexter  on  Jhesu  dede  calle  :  Knowst  f>ou  owte  of  mystere? 
I  Ibid .  613  |>e  dexter  toke  vp  a  fyre-brond. 

Dexter  (de*kst3.i),  a.  (sb.  and  adv.)  [a.  L.  dexter 
on  the  right  hand  or  right  side,  right,  a  compara¬ 
tive  form  from  root  dex-  cognate  with  Gr.  Scfidy, 
and  Goth,  taihswa ,  Skr.  daks  ha,  daksh-ina ,  from 
a  primitive  form  *dekswo-.~\ 

A.  adj.  1.  Belonging  to  or  situated  on  the  right 
!  side  of  a  person,  animal,  or  object  worn  on  the 

body;  right;  esp.  in  Her.  the  opposite  of  Sinister. 

The  dexter  side  of  a  person,  animal,  shield,  etc.,  is  to  the 
left  of  the  spectator  facing  it,  which  is  important  in 
Heraldry:  see  quot.  1882. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  64  b,  Seing  you  call  this  a 
Bende  Sinister,  wherfore  did  you  not  call  the  other  dexter 
bend  ?  Because  it  is  knowne  to  all  . .  if  it  bee  named  a  bend 
and  no  more  to  be  a  bende  dexter.  1572  Bossewell 
Armorie  11.  33b,  At  the  Dexter  angle  of  the  shielde.  1600 
Dymmok  Ireland  (1843)  33  There  was  loste  in  the  retrey te 
of  the  dexter  winge  of  the  forlorne  hope,  capten  Boswell. 
1705  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  41 10/4  A  Dexter  Hand  holding  a 
Branch  of  Acorns.  1762  Falconer  Ship7vr.  1.  766  The  im¬ 
perial  trident  graced  her  dexter  hand.  1878  Browning  Poets 
Croisic  cxv,  [He]  pressed  to  heart  His  dexter  hand.  1882 
Cussans  Handbk.  Her.  45  The  right-hand  side  ..  [of  the 
shield]  would  be  towards  the  left  of  a  spectator ;  and  in  a 
representation  of  a  coat  of  arms,  that  part  of  the  shield 
which  appears  on  the  left  side  is  called  the  Dexter,  and  that 
on  the  right ,  the  Sinister. 

fig.  1581  Marbf.ck  Bk.  of  Notes  270  Aristotle  in  Politices, 
admonisheth  that  men  which  haue  learned  to  do  sinister 
things,  ought  not  he  compelled  to  doe  thinges  dextere. 

f  b.  Situated  on  the  side  which  is  to  the  right 
of  the  spectator.  Obs. 

1674  Jeaice  Arii/t.  (1696)  210  The  dexter  Figure  of  the 
Quotient  shall  be  Primes. 

f  C.  Of  omens  :  Seen  or  heard  on  the  right  side  ; 
hence,  auspicious,  favourable,  propitious.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud  Ep.  iv.  v.  19 1  Sinister  and 
dexter  respects.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  (1677)  203  This  said, 
an  eagle  dexter  presently  Flew  over  them.  1715  20  Pote 
.  Iliad  xui.  1039  On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew. 

d.  Belonging  to  the  right  hand  ;  right  ;  straight¬ 
forward,  fair.  rare. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  in.  vii.  §  53  (1740)  542  The  managers 
of  these  Petitions  used  all  Manner  of  Arts,  dexter  and 
sinister,  to  gain  People’s  Hands  or  Marks. 

+  2.  =  Dexterous.  Obs . 

1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  320  A  man  of  great  learning 
and  experience,  most  fortunate  and  dexter  in  this  operation. 
1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  War  11.  i.  §  6.  43  He  is.  .more  swift, 
more  dexter,  and  more  seruiceable.  1659  Torriano,  Fiero , 
nimble,  lively,  dexter  either  of  body  or  mind. 

B.  sb.  The  right  (hand  or  side). 

1814  Cary  Dante,  Paradise  xv.  18  The  horn  That  on  the 
dexter  of  the  cross  extends. 

C.  adv.  On  the  right  side,  to  the  right. 

1715-20  Pope  Odyss.  xv.  184  The  bird  majestic  flew  Full 

dexter  to  the  car.  Ibid.  573  Yon  bird  that  dexter  cuts  the 
aerial  road,  Rose  ominous. 

D.  Comb.  Dexterways,  -wise,  on  the  right 
side,  to  the  right. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iv.  xiv.  (1611)  224  Foure  speares 
in  bend  garnished  with  Penoncels  dexterwaies. 

t  Dexte  rical,  a.  [irreg.  f.  L.  dexter  (see 
prec.)  +  -ic  +  -al.]  Dexterous,  adroit,  skilful. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  (N.),  Those  have  most  dex- 
terical  wits.  Ibid. .  27  It  is  called  . .  the  right  hand  of  the 
minde,  because  it  makes  any  conceit  dexterical.  1644  Bul- 
wer  Chiron .  10  A  smirke,  quick  and  dextericall  wit. 

t  Dexterious,  a.  Obs.  A  17th  c.  variant  of 

Dexte  nous. 

1629  Symmer  Spir.  Posie  1.  iv.  15  His  dexterious  his- 
triomcall  acting  of  his  part.  1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  134  Which 
if  it  once  grow  dexterious  by  hahituall  theeving.  Ibid.  179 
To  scrape  and  get  by  such  dexterious  endeavours.  1653 
Cloria  <y  Narcissus  I.  248  By  his  dexterious  valour. 

t  Dexte’riously,  adv.  Obs.  [see  prec.]  A  1 7th 
c.  variant  of  Dexterously. 

1601  Shaks.  Tiuel.  N.  1.  v.  66  Ol.  Can  you  do  it  ?  Clo. 
Dexteriously, ..good  Madona.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11. 
xxii.  §  15  [The  Sophist]  he  calleth  Left-handed,  because 
with  all  his  rules,  .he  cannot  form  a  man  so  Dexteriously. . 
as  loue  can  do.  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  28 
To  play  his  part  well,  and  dexteriously.  1663  F.  Hawkins 
Youths'  Behav.  102  Dexteriously,  quickly. 

Dexterity  (dekste*riti).  [ad.  L.  dexteritds , 
f.  dexter :  see  above  and  *ity.  Cf.  F.  dexteriU 
(1539  in  I latz.-Darm.), peril,  the  immediate  source.] 

1.  Manual  or  manipulative  skill,  adroitness,  neat- 
handedness  ;  hence,  address  in  the  use  of  the  limbs 
and  in  bodily  movements  generally. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  (R.),  A  prince  ..  of 
inuincible  fortitude,  of  notable  actiuitee,  of  dexteritee  woon- 
derfull.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  W.  India  279  They  have 
great  dexteritie  and  skill  m  swimming.  1591  Garrard  Art 
lYarre  2  Able  to  handle  his  Peece  with  due  dexteritie. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  107  A  Chirurgian  when  he 
maketh  incision  . .  had  need  to  use  great  dexteritie.  1703 
Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  214  Some  Turners  to  shew  their  Dex¬ 
terity  in  Turning  . .  Turn  long  and  slender  Sprigs  of  Ivory, 
as  small  as  an  Hay-stalk.  *.776  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  i.  (1838) 
I.  12  To  dispute  with  them  the  prize  of  superior  strength  or 
dexterity.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  382  His  dexterity 
at  sword  and  pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all  men. 


2.  Mental  adroitness  or  skill  ;  ‘readiness  of  ex¬ 
pedient,  quickness  of  contrivance,  skill  of  manage¬ 
ment  ’  (J.);  cleverness,  address,  ready  tact.  Some¬ 
times  in  a  bad  sense :  cleverness  in  taking  an 
advantage,  sharpness. 

1527  Citron.  Calais  (Camden  1846)  114  (Stanf )  Expedyente 
that  she  by  her  greate  wisdom  and  dexteryte  do  cause  the 
kyng  her  sonne  to  write  to  such  cardyuelles  as  he  at  lyberte. 
c  1529  Wolsf.y  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  8  Aftyr  your 
accustomable  wysdom  and  dexteryte.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
(1872)  4  Compant  to  the  deuot  Kyng,  Numa  pompilius. .  for 
his  prudens  ande  dixtirite.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv  v.  120 
My  admirable  dexteritie  of  wit.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 
vni.  (1703)11.  467  The  dexterity  that  is  universally  practiced 
in  those  parts.  1656  Bramhall  Replic.  iv.  177  Persons  of 
great  maturity  of  judgement,  of  known  dexterity  in  the 
Cannon  Laws.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  99  Al  manner 
of  Calliditie  or  dexteritie  to  cheat  and  deceive.  1732  Ber¬ 
keley  Alciphr.  v.  §  15,  I  admire  his  address  and  dexterity 
in  argument.  1807-8  Syd.  Smith  Plymleys  Lett.  Wks. 
(1859)  IL  161/1  It  is  not.,  that  the  dexterity  of  honest 
Englishmen  will  ever  equal  the  dexterity  of  French  knaves. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  6.  404  Elizabeth  trusted  to 
her  dexterity  to  keep  out  of  the  storm. 

+  b.  with  pi.  A  dexterous  or  clever  act ;  in  bad 
sense,  a  piece  of  *  sharp  practice  ’.  Obs. 

1577  &7  Holinshed  Citron.  III.  1104/2  Being  acquainted 
with  the  citizens,  knowing  the  corruptions  and  dexterities  of 
them  in  such  cases.  1621  G.  Hellier  in  Lisjitore  Papers 
(1888)  Ser.  11.  HI.  29  By  dextereaties  I  yett  retayne  them. 
1635  R.  Bolton  Comf.  Ajfl.  Consc.  iv.  176  In  pressing  the 
law,  besides  other  dexterities.  1805  Foster  Ess.  1.  vii.  92 
All  these  accommodating  dexterities  of  reason. 

f  3.  Handiness,  con ven iency,  suitableness.  Obs. 

1611  Coryat  Crudities  Oration  5  He.  trauelleth  . .  for  the 
commodity  of  his  studies,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  life.  1614 
T.  Adams  Devil's  Banquet  18  A  full  belly  is  not  of  such 
dexteritie  for  the  Deuils  imployment,  as  a  full  hraine. 

4.  lit.  Right-handedness  ;  the  using  of  the  right 
hand  in  preference  to  the  left,  rare  and  late. 

a  1882  Lancet  k O.),  Dexterity  appears  to  he  confined  to  the 
human  race,  for  the  monkey  tribes  use  the  right  and  left 
limbs  indiscriminately.  1885  Science  V.  June  460  In  the 
drawings  of  the  cave-men  of  France,  .the  proportion  of  left- 
hand  drawings  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  would  now  be 
found  ;  hut  there  is  still  a  distinct  preponderance  of  the 
right  hand,  which,  however  originated,  has  sufficed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  universal  dexterity  of  the  whole  historic  period. 
1891  D.  Wilson  Right  Hand  39  To  determine  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  one  hand  over  the  other,  and  so  to  originate  the 
prevalent  law  of  dexterity. 

Dexterous,  dextrous  (de'ksteros,  de-kstros), 
a.  Also  7  Dexterious.  [f.  L.  dexter ,  dexir-  right, 
handy,  dexterous,  dextra  the  right  hand  4-  -ous. 
If  an  analogous  word  had  been  formed  in  L.,  it 
would  have  been  dextrosus ;  hence  dextrous  (cf. 
sinistrous )  is  the  more  regular  form  ;  but  dexterous 
appears  to  prevail  in  19th  c.  prose.] 

1 1.  Situated  on  the  right  side  or  right-hand ; 
right,  as  opposed  to  left ;  =  Dexter  i  ,  Dextral. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  190  The  dextrous  and 
sinistrous  parts  of  the  body.  1678  Cudworth  lntcll.  Syst. 
221  The  Contrarieties  and  Conjugations  of  things,  such  as.. 
Dextrous  and  Sinistrous,  Eaven  and  Odd,  and  the  like. 

+  2.  Handy,  convenient,  suitable,  fitting.  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xv.  §  2  The  Art.. is  barren, 
that  is,  not  dexterous  to  be  applyed  to  the  serious  vse  of 
husinesse  and  occasions. 

3.  Deft  or  nimble  of  hand,  neat-handed ;  hence 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  limbs  and  in  bodily  move¬ 
ments  generally. 

1635-56  Cowley  Das’idcis  iv.  353  So  swift,  so  strong,  so  dex¬ 
trous  none  beside.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  1.  423  Though  ski  1- 
full  in  the  Mathematicall .  .so  dexterous  in  the  manual  part. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  570  The  dext’rous  Huntsman 
wounds  not  these  afar.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  I.  xviii.  483 
He  was  a  dextrous  archer.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  in.  xviii, 
With  dexterous  fingers.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv. 
i.  13  The  flagellants  in  India  are  said  to  he  so  dextrous,  as 
to  kill  a  man  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  chawbuck. 

4.  Having  mental  adroitness  or  skill ;  skilful  or 
expert  in  contrivance  or  management ;  clever. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d'  A  If  11.  *  *  iva,  As 
dextrous  in  Letters  as  disciplin’d  in  Armes.  1642  Fuller 
Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  iv.  ix.  281  Generally  the  most  dex¬ 
terous  in  spirituall  matters  are  left-handed  in  temporall 
husinesse.  1672  Marvell  R eh.  Transp.  1.  194  A  dex¬ 
terous  Scholastical  Disputant,  a  1720  Sheffield  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753*  II.  25  To  which,  that  dextrous 
Minister  replied  something  haughtily.  1838  Thirlwall 
Greece  IV.  433  A  dexterous  politician  of  Lysander’s  school. 
a  1843  Southey  Doctor  clxxiv.  (1862)  457  She  was  devout 
in  religion,  decorous  in  conduct  . .  dextrous  in  business. 
1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  333  Dexterous 
in  the  management  of  temporal  affairs. 

f  b.  In  a  bad  sense  :  4  Clever  *,  crafty,  cunning. 
1701  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Print.  Fathers  (1702)  154  Eusebius  . . 
was  a  dextrous  Person  which  made  no  scruple  to  subscribe 
to  Terms  which  he  did  not  like,  a  1715  Burnet  07un  Time 
(1823)  I.  332  Ward  . .  was  a  very  dexterous  man  if  not  too 
dexterous  ;  for  his  sincerity  was  much  questioned. 

5.  Of  things  :  Done  with  or  characterized  by 
dexterity ;  skilful,  clever. 

a  1625  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Bloody  Brother  iv.  ii,  He.. cuts 
through  the  elements  for  us.  In  a  fine  dextrous  line.  1627-77 
Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxxviii.  136  A  dexterous  Art  shows 
cunning  and  industry;  rather  than  judgment  and  ingenuity. 
1748  Anson's  Yoy.  11.  xiv.  287  Trained  to  the  dexterous  use 
of  their  fire  arms.  1808  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  I*  I15/1  An 
uninterrupted  series  of  dexterous  conduct. 

6.  Using  the  right  hand  in  preference  to  the  left ; 

l  ight-handed.  In  mod.  Diets. 
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De  xterously,  dextrously,  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly2.  (See  also  Dexteriously.)]  1.  In  a  dex¬ 
terous  manner,  with  dexterity;  adroitly,  cleverlyr 
a.  With  manual  dexterity. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  191  Many  women,  and 
some  men,  who  though  they  accustome  themselves  unto  either 
hand,  do  dexterously  make  use  of  neither.  1659  B.  Harris 
ParivaVs  Iron  Age  139  And  so  neately,  and  dexterously 
retorted  the  ball.  1685  Boyle  Effects  of  Mot .  ix.  109  A  glass 
being  dextrously  inverted  and  shaken.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV. 
xxvii,  Observing  the  manner  in  which  I  had  disposed  my 
books.. he  very  dextrously  displaced  one  of  them.  1856 
Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xv.  163  So  dexterously  has  this 
thrust  to  be  made. 

b.  With  mental  dexterity. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  viii.  §  2  The  good  parts  he 
hath  he  will.  .use.  .dexterously.  1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love 
vi.  (1700)  42  The  Condition  of  Lovers  . .  so  dexterously  and 
delightfully  described.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  287  He  explains 
very  dextrously.  .the  expression  of  Phalaris.  1798  Ferriar 
I /lust.  Sterne ,  Eng.  Hist.  248  The  small  chasms  of  private 
history  are  so  dextrously  supplied.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  24  Dexterously  accommodating  his  speech  to  the 
temper  of  his  audience.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith 
In  trod.  §  6.  23  Scepticism  dextrously  fights  one  department 
against  the  other. 

2.  With  the  right  hand.  rare. 

1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  888  We  often  stand  ..  dex¬ 
terously,  and  sinistrously  fingering  the  string. 

De’xterousness,  de’xtrousness.  [f.  as 

prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  dexterous  or 
adroit  in  mind  or  body ;  dexterity. 

162a  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alfar.  11.  **va, 
The  modesty  and  dextrousnes  of  his  style.  1674  tr. 
Scheffers  Lapland  xxvi.  124  Olaus  Magnus .  .wonderfully 
extols  their  dextrousness  herein.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Nar¬ 
rative  66  The  subtlety  and  dexterousness  of  these  Natives. 
1866  Mrs.  Whitney  L.  Goldthwaite  ix.  (1873)  153  With  dex¬ 
trousness  and  pains  and  sacrifice. 

Dextrad  (de’kstrsed),  adv .  and  a.  [f.  L.  dextra 
right  hand.  +  -ad  suffix  proposed  by  Barclay  in  sense 
toward.]  To  or  toward  the  right  side  of  the  body ; 
dextrally. 

1803  J.  Barclay  New  Anatomical  Nomem l.  165-6  The 
new  terms  by  a  change  of  termination,  may  be  used  adver¬ 
bially  ..  Dextrad  will  signify  towards  the  dextral  aspect. 
1882  Wilder  &  Gage  Anatom.  Tcchnol.  27  Barclay  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  various  adjective  forms  should  be  converted 
into  adverbs  by  substituting  for  the  ending  -at  the  letters 
-ad,  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  English  -ward.  Thus 
dorsal ,  ventral ,  dextral ,  sinistral ,  and  latcx’al  become 
dorsad ,  ventrad ,  dextrad ,  s  inis  trad,  and  laterad.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dextrad  aspect. 

Dextral  (de'kstral),  a.  [f.  I,,  dextra  right 
hand  +  -al.  Late  L.  has  dextrdlis ,  dextrale  as  sbs  ] 

1.  Situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  body ;  right, 
as  opposed  to  left. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  188  Which  should 
hinder  the  Liver  from  enabling  the  dextrall  parts.  1794 
Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  iv.  452  Throw  wide  that  portal ;  let  no 
Roman  wait,  But  march  with  Priestly  through  the  dextral 
gale. 

f  b.  Of  omens  :  Auspicious,  favourable.  Obs. 
1774  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  203  No  eastern  meteor  glar'd 
beneath  the  sky,  No  dextral  omen. 

2.  Conchol .  Of  a  gastropod  shell :  Having  the 
spire  or  whorl  ascending  from  left  to  right  (i.e.  of 
the  external  spectator),  which  is  the  prevalent  form. 

1847  Craig,  s.  v.,  A  dextral  shell,  as  in  mostly  all  univalves, 
has  its  turns  or  convolutions  from  left  to  right  when  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  position.  1851  Richardson  Geol.  viii.  241 
In  the  first  instance  the  shell  is  termed  dextral ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  called  sinistral  or  reversed.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca 
(1856)  46  Left-handed,  or  reversed,  varieties  of  spiral  shells 
have  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  very  common  species, 
like  the  whelk  and  garden  snail.  Bulimus  citriuus  is  as 
often  sinistral  as  dextral.  1866  Tate  Brit.  Mollusks  iii.  45 
When  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  on  the  right-hand  side 
it  is  said  to  be  dextral. 

Dextrality  (dekstrarllti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ity.] 

1.  The  condition  of  having  the  right  side  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  left. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  187  If  there  were  a 
determinate  prepotency  in  the  right  . .  wee  might  expect  the 
same  in  other  animals,  whose  parts  are  also  differenced  by 
dextrality.  Ibid.  191  This  doth  but  peti[ti]onarily  inferre 
a  dextrality  in  the  heavens. 

2.  The  use  by  preference  of  the  right  hand,  and  the 
limbs  of  the  right  side  generally  ;  right-handedness. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  187  Did  not  institu¬ 
tion,  but  Nature  determine  dextrality,  there  would  be  many 
more  Scevolaes  then  are  delivered  in  story.  1881  Le  Conte 
Monoc.  Vision  94  There  is  no*  doubt  that  dextrality  affects 
the  whole  side  of  the  body. 

+  Dextralize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dextral  a. 
+  -ize.]  trans .  To  make  a  *  right  ’  hand  or  (  right  * 
side  of ;  hence  to  use  in  preference  to  the  other. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  it  196  Dextralize  and  preferre  it 
before  their  laxatives. 

Dextrally  (de'kstrali),  adv.  [f.  Dextral  a. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  dextral  way  or  direction ;  to  the 
right,  as  opposed  to  the  left. 

1881  Le  Conte  Monoc.  Vision  19  To  rotate  it  on  its  axis 
outward,  i.e.  dextrally — or  like  the  hands  of  a  watch.  1883 
Journ.  Bot.  Brit.  <$•  P'or.  237  The  spathes.  .are  rolled  up  in¬ 
differently  either  way— either  dextrally  or  sinistrally— in 
about  equal  numbers. 

Dextrane  (de’kstnFhi).  Chem .  [f.  L.  dextra 
right  hand  +  -are.]  An  amorphous  dextro-rota¬ 
tory  gummy  substance  C6  H10  Oft,  found  in  unripe 
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beet-root,  and  formed  in  the  lactic  fermentation  of 
sugar. 

Dextrer(e,dextrier :  see  Destreh,  a  war-horse. 

Dextrin  (deLstrin).  Chem.  Also  ( less  cor¬ 
rectly)  -ine.  [a.  F.  dextrine ,  f.  L.  dextra  right- 
hand  :  see  -in.  Named  by  Biot  and  Persoz  in 
1833,  from  the  optical  property  mentioned  below. 

1833  Biot  &  Persoz  in  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique 
[2]  hi.  72  Nous  la  nommons  dextrine,  pour  la  designer  par 
le  caractere  special  que  lui  donne  le  sens  et  Tenergie  de  son 
pouvoir  rotatoire.] 

A  soluble  gummy  substance  into  which  starch  is 
converted  when  subjected  to  a  high  temperature, 
or  to  the  action  of  dilute  alkalis  or  acids,  or  of 
diastase.  Called  also  British  gum ,  and  Leiocome. 

It  has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  starch,  but  is  not 
coloured  blue  by  iodine,  and  has  the  property  of  turning  the 
plane  of  polarization  138-68°  to  the  right ;  whence  its  name. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  653  Amidin.. caused 
a  deviation  of  the  rays  to  the  right,  about  three  times  as 
great  as  common  sugar — a  deviation  which  is  sensibly  the 
same  with  that  of  his  [M.  Biot's]  dextrine.  1838  Ann.  Reg. 
374  List  of  patents,  For  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  dextrine.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  313  Dextrin 
is  an  uncrystallizable,  solid,  translucent  substance  having 
the  aspect  of  gum  arabic. .  It  is  employed  .  .for  the  adhesive 
layer  at  the  back  of  postage-stamps.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  29 
If  starch  be  exposed  to  heat  for  a  prolonged  period  it  is 
converted  into  a  solid  gummy  substance,  called  dextrin  or 
British  gum. 

Dextro-,  combining  form  of  L.  dexter ,  dextra , 
used  in  the  sense  ‘  (turning  or  turned)  to  the  right’, 
in  physical  and  chemical  terms,  chiefly  having 
reference  to  the  property  possessed  by  certain 
substances  of  causing  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polar¬ 
ized  light  to  rotate  to  the  right.  Among  these  are  : 

a.  Dextrog,yre(de’kstr0|d3si-u)  a.  [I-  gyrus,  Gr. 
yvpos  circuit],  gyrating  or  circling  to  the  right. 
Dextrogy  rate  a.  [L.  gyrdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  gyrdre 
to  wheel  round],  characterized  by  turning  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  as  a  dextro¬ 
gyrate  crystal.  Dextrog-y  rous  a.  =  Dextrogyre. 
Dextro-rotation,  rotation  to  the  right.  Dextro¬ 
rotatory  a.,  having  or  producing  rotation  to  the 
right ;  dextrogyrous. 

b.  Dextro-co  mpound,  a  chemical  compound 
which  causes  dextro-rotation.  Dextro-glucose, 
the  ordinary  variety  of  Glucose  or  grape-sugar, 
Dextrose.  Dextro-race'mic,  Dextro-tarta'ric 
acid,  the  modifications  of  racemic  and  tartaric  acid 
which  cause  dextro-rotation.  Hence  Dextro- 
racemate,  -tartrate,  the  salts  of  these. 

a.  1876  Harley  AT  at.  Med.  366  Called  mycose,  because 
it  is  rather  less  dextrogyre  than  cane  sugar.  1878  Foster 
Phys.  11.  i.  197  The  solutions  of  both  acids  have  a  dextro¬ 
rotatory’  action  on  polarized  light.  1882  Nature  XXV.  283 
With  each  electrode,  diverging  currents  produce  dextro- 
and  converging  ones  laevo-rotation.  1883  Athenaeum  29 
Dec.  871/1  The  dextrorotatory  and  optically  inactive  gums. 
i89t  Lancet  3  Oct.  751  The  dextro-rotatory  tartaric  acid. 

b.  1853  Pharmac.  Jrnl.  XIII.  hi  Pasteur  discovered 
that  racemic  acid  is  a  compound  of  two  acids,  one  of  which 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left ;  he  therefore  called  them  Dextro- 
racemic-acid  and  Levo-racemic-acid.  Ibid.  112  A  solution 
of  dextro-racemate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  Ibid.  377  The 
dextro-tartrate  crystallizes  out.  1863-72  W atts  Diet.  Chem. 
II.  855  Dextro-glucose  occurs  abundantly  in  sweet  fruits, 
frequently  together  with  cane  sugar.  1873  Fcnviies '  Chem. 
(ed.  11)  731  Dextrotartaric  Acid  is  the  acid  of  fruits. 

Dextro’rsal,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  dextrorsum  (see 
next)  +  -al.]  (See  quot.) 

1828  Webster,  Dextrorsal,  rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a 
spiral  line  or  helix.  +■% 

Dextrorse  (dekstr^rjs),  a.  fad.  L.  dextrorsum , 
-sus,  for  dextrovorsum ,  - versum ,  turned  to  the 
right.]  Turned  towards  the  right  hand. 

Used  by  botanists  in  two  opposite  senses.  The  earlier 
authors,  Linnaeus,  the  De  Candolles,  etc.,  used  it  as=‘to 
the  right-hand  of  the  observer  ’ ;  modern  botanists  generally 
use  it  as  =  ‘to  the  right  hand  of  the  plant,  or  of  a  person 
round  whom  the  plant  might  be  twining  which  is  to  the  left 
of  the  external  observer.) 

1864  in  Webster.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iv.  §  2.  140 
Direction  of  Overlapping.  It  may  be  to  the  right  ( dextrorse ). 

Dextrose  (de'kstidus).  Chem.  [f.  L.  dexter, 
dextra  (see  above',  with  the  ending  of  glucose  :  see 
-ose  2.]  The  form  of  Glucose  which  is  dextro¬ 
rotatory  to  polarized  light ;  dextro-glucose  ;  ordi¬ 
nary  glucose  or  grape-sugar. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  396  Dextrose,  or  right-handed 
glucose.  1872  Thudichum  Chem.  Phys.  7  It  polarises  to  the 
right  four  times  more  intensely  than  dextrose  sugar.  1878 
M.  Foster  Phys.  (1879)  App.  673  Dextrose  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  aether. 

Dextrous :  see  Dexterous. 

Dey  1  (d*1).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  1  dsese, 
3  daie,  4,  8  deie,  4-5  deye,  5-9  dey,  9  dai,  dei 
{dial.).  [OE.  dirge,  corresp.  to  ON.  deigja,  maid, 
female  servant,  house-keeper  (whence  Sw.  deja 
dairy-maid)  :-OTeut.  *daigjon,  from  ablaut-stem  of 
the  vb.  (in  Gothic)  deigan,  daig,  dig-un,  digan-,  to 
knead;  whence  Goth,  daigs,  OE.  dag,  ddh,  dough. 

The  primitive  meaning  ‘  kneader ’,  *  maker  of  bread  ap¬ 
pears  in  OE.  in  the  first  quotation  ;  in  ON.  and  in  early  ME. 


we  find  the  wider  sense  of  ‘female  servant',  ‘woman  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  house  or  farm  ’.  Cf.  also  ON.  bxi-deigja  (bit, 
house,  household)  and  mod.  Norw.  bu  deia,  sxter-dcia , 
agtar-deia.  The  same  word,  or  a  cognate  derivative  of 
the  same  root,  is  understood  to  form  the  second  element  in 
OE.  hlzfdtge,  hlxfdige  now  Lady.  See  also  Dairy.] 

1.  A  woman  having  charge  of  a  dairy  and  things 
pertaining  to  it ;  in  early  use,  also,  with  the  more 
general  sense,  female  servant,  maid-servant.  Still 
in  living  use  in  parts  of  Scotland. 

a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  277/2  Prist ris  [for pis- 
trix]  deege.  a  1087  Record  of  Cou tract  in  Earle  Land- 
Charters  268  Her  swutela'5.  .J  Godwin  se  bucca  haffS  xeboht 
Leofgife  ]?a  daegean  act  norostoke  ..  mid  healfan  punde  act 
■/Elsige  abbod  to  ecan  freote.  [1086  Domesday  Bk.  If.  180  b, 
[In  Biseley,  Worcestershire]  Ibi  viij  inter  servos  &  ancillas  & 
vaccarius  &  daia.]  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  163  He  awlencS 
his  daie  mid  clones  more  \>an  him  seluen.  C1325  Poem  Times 
Edw.  II.  81  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  327  And  leveth  thare 
behinde . .  A  serjaunt  and  a  deie  that  leden  a  sory  lif.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  26  She  was  as  it  were  a  maner  deye. 

14. .  Lat.  #  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  563/42  Anadrogia.  a 
deye.  Ibid.  564/6  A ndrochia,  a  deye.  1483  in  Cath.  Angl. 

16..  in  Maidment  Sc.  Pasquils  (1868)  II.  262  An  old  dey 
or  dairy  maid  at  Douglas  Castle.  1721  Ramsay  To  Gay  xvii, 
Dance  with  kiltit  dees,  O’er  mossy  plains,  c  1820 Lizie  Lind¬ 
say  in  Child  Ballads  viii.  (1892)  524/1  My  father  he  is  an  old 
shepherd,  My  mither  she  is  an  old  dey.  Ibid.  To  the  house 
o’  his  father's  milk-dey.  1863  Morton  Cycl.  Agric.  Gloss., 
Dey  (Perthsh.)  a  dairymaid.  [1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$*  Prices 
I.  ii.  14  This  part  of  the  medieval  farm  was  under  the 
management  of  a  deye,  or  dairy-woman.] 

2.  Extended  to  a  man  having  similar  duties. 

[1351  Act  25  Edw.  Ill  (Stat.  Labourers')  Stat.  11.  c.  1 

Chescun  charetter,  Caruer,  Chaceour  des  carues,  Bercher, 
Porcher,Deye,  et  touz  autres  servantz.  1363  Act  yj  Edw.  Ill , 

c.  14  Bovers,  vachers,  berchers  . .  Deyes,  et  touz  autres  gar- 
deinz  des  bestes.]  1483  Cath.  Angl.  94  A  Deye  (Dere,  deiie 
A.)  ;  Androchius,  Androchea,  genatarius,  genetharia.  1492 
Will  of  Hadley  (Somerset  Ho.),  William  Bayly  my  dey. 
1764  Burn  Poor  Laws  9  [citing  25  Ed.  Ill]  Shepherds, 
swineherds,  deiesand  all  other  servants.  1770-4  A.  Hunter 
Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  III.  262  Thus  would  the  careful  dai  be 
able  on  all  occasions  to  observe  the  particular  quality  of 
each  individual  cow's  milk.  (Note.  Dai  or  dei,  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  denotes  the  person  who  has  the  superintendence  of 
a  dairy,  whether  that  person  be  male  or  female.) 

3.  Comb.  Dey-girl,  dey-maid,  a  dairy-maid. 
Also  Day-house,  -wife,  -woman. 

1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  This  happened  so  soon  as 
the  dey-girl . .was  about  to  return. 

II  Dey J  (did).  Forms  :  7  dye,  dij,  dei,  7-9  dey, 
[a.  E.  dey,  Turkish  (_$b  dai  ‘maternal  uncle’. 

also  ‘a  friendly  title  formerly  given  to  middle-aged 
or  old  people,  esp.  among  the  Janissaries;  and 
hence  in  Algiers  appropriated  at  length  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  that  corps  ’.] 

The  titular  appellation  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Janissaries  of  Algiers,  who,  after  having  for 
some  time  shared  the  supreme  power  with  the 
pasha  or  Turkish  civil  governor,  in  1710  deposed 
the  latter,  and  became  sole  ruler.  There  were  also 
deys  at  Tunis  in  the  17th  c.,  and  the  title  is  found 
applied  to  the  governor  or  pasha  of  Tripoli. 

‘The  title  of  dey  was  not  lately  used  at  Algiers:  the 
sovereign  was  styled  pacha  and  effendi',  the  Moors  called 
him  Baba  “  Father ( Penny  Cycl.  1833). 

1659  B.  Harris  Farivals  Iron  Age  294  General  Blake  .. 
set  sayl  for  Tunnis,  where  he  fired  a  castle,  and  nine  Turk¬ 
ish  ships  in  Portferino,  upon  the  disdainful  refusal  of  the 
Dye  of  that  place,  to  give  satisfaction.  1676  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  1102/1  The  late  Dey  of  Tripoli  being  fled,  those  People 
have  made  choice  of  Mustaphe  Grande  to  succeed  him. 
1678  Dryden  Limberham  1.  1,  By  corrupting  an  Eunuch, 
[hej  was  brought  into  the  Seraglio  privately,  to  see  the  Dye’s 
Mistress.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  II  4  Jas.  II 
(Camden)  91  Sent,  the  one  to  the  Alcade  of  Alcazar,  the 
other  to  the  Dij  of  Algiers.  1688  I.ond.  Gaz.  No.  2313/1 
The  Dey  of  Tunis  sent  his  Grace  the  usual  Present.  1833 
Penny  Cycl.  I.  329/2  An  insult  offered  by  Hassein  Pacha, 
the  last  dey,  to  the  French  consul  in  April  1827,  induced  the 
French  government  to  send  an  expedition  .  .to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Algiers. .in  June  1830.  1843  Ibid.  XXV.  366/2  Of 

twenty-three  deys  who  reigned  [in  Tunis],  all  were  strangled 
or  otherwise  assassinated,  with  the  exception  of  five.  During 
these  tumultuous  times,  the  beys,  who  were  the  second 
officers  of  that  state,  gained  the  influence,  and  eventually 
the  succession.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  Hist.  Service  104  Of  all 
the  Janissaries . .  none  were  more  opposed  to  the  Sultan  than 
those  at  Belgrade . .  Already  did  their  commanders  designate 
themselves  Dahis,  after  the  example  of  the  Deys  of  Barbary. 

Dey,  obs.  f.  Die  sb.  and  v. 

+  Deyar.  Obs.  [A  transl.  of  AF.  deye  in  Acts 
of  Edward  III :  see  Dey  l  2.]  A  dairy  man. 

15..  transl.  37  Edw.  Ill,  c.  14  Oxherds,  Cowherds,  Shep¬ 
herds,  Deyars,  and  all  other  Keepers  of  Beasts.  1764  Burn 
Poor  Laws  i9  (citing  the  same  act). 

Deyde,  obs.  form  of  Dead,  Died. 

Deye,  -en,  ME.  form  of  Die  v.,  Dye  v. 

Deye-nettle :  see  Dea-nettle. 

Deyer,  obs.  form  of  Dyer. 

Deyery,  obs.  form  of  Dairy. 

Deyf(fe,  obs.  form  of  Deaf. 

Dey-house  (dtfi-haus).  Now  local.  Forms : 
4  deyhus,  6  dayhowse,  deahouse,  deyhowse. 
[f.  Dey  1  +  House.]  A  dairy  or  dairy-house. 

1342-74  Roll  in  Scriptores  /res  (Surtees)  App.  cxli,  Item 
unam  stabulam  et  unum  deyhus  de  Petynton.  a  1547  Sure. 
Pyk/ord Priory  in  Alonast.  Anglic.  V.  206  On  the  northside 
the  gate  is  a  bowse  called  the  dayhowse.  1565-73  Cooper 
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Thesaurus,  Casearia  iaberna . .  A  dayhousc  where  cheese  is 
made.  1578  Lane,  I Tills  III.  101  Item  belongyng  to  y" 
deahousc  xij  hrasse  pannes  vij  skclletcs  two  ladles  and  a 
scomcr.  1825  Britton  Beauties  of  Wiltsh.  (K.  I).  S.  1879), 
Deyhousc,  Dans,  Dayus ,  a  dairy,  or  room  in  which  the 
cheese  is  made.  1883  Core  Hampsh.  Gloss.,  Dcy-hus. 
1890  (.Tone.  Gl.,  Dey-house  (pronounced  dey’us),  the  dairy. 

Deyite,  ol>s.  form  of  Deity. 

Deyl,  -lie,  obs.  ff.  Dole,  Dool,  grief,  mourning. 
Deyle,  deyll,  obs.  form  of  Deal,  part. 
Deyme,  obs.  form  of  1  Ieem  v. 

Deyn,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Dan1  :  sec  Dun  sb. 
Deyn,  for  deyen,  obs.  inf.  of  Die  v.,  I)ye  v. 
Deyn,  deyne,  obs.  ff.  Dean  sb.1  and  2. 

Deyne,  obs.  f.  Deign  v.,  var.  of  Dain  sb.,  a., 
v.,  Digne,  a. 

1500-20  Dunbar  roans  (1893)  xlii.  28  To  luke  on  me  he 
thocht  greit  deyne. 

Deynous,  obs.  form  of  Deignous  a. 

Deynt,  Deynte,  -tie,  Doynteous,  Deynt- 
eth,  etc. :  see  Daint-. 

Deype,  obs.  form  of  Deep. 

Deyr,  deyre,  obs.  ff.  Deab,  Deue,  hurt. 

I  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  561  Wallace  persauit  his  men 
tuk  mekill  deyr. 

Deyrie,  -ry,  obs.  ff.  Daiiiy. 

Deys,  obs.  f.  Dice  :  see  Die  sbf 
Deys,  -e,  Deysie,  -sy,  obs.  ff.  Dais,  Daisy. 
Deyship  (d«?l-Jip).  [f.  Dey  2  + -ship.]  The 
state  or  dignity  of  a  Dey  (of  Algiers,  etc.). 

1704  J.  Pitts  Ace.  Mahometans  viii.  (1738)  174  Succeeded 
him  in  the  Deyship.  1863  Challice  Heroes ,  etc.  Louis 
XVI,  II.  20  He  would  have  sent  your  Deyship  a  lie-goat. 

Deyster,  obs.  var.  of  Dyesteii,  dyer. 

Deyte,  deyyte,  obs.  ff.  Deity. 

Deythe,  Deyver,  obs.  ff.  Death,  Devoir. 
Deytron,  obs.  pi.  Daughter. 

•|-  Dey'-wife.  Obs.  [f.  Dey  b]  A  dairy  woman. 

1398  r  revisa  Barth.  De P.  R.  xix.  Ixxiv.  (14951904  Cliese. . 
slyaeth  outu  bytwene  tlie  fyngres  of  the  Deye  wyfe.  1530 
1’alsgr.  212/2  t)cy  wyfe,  metcrie .  1547  Salesbury  Welsh 
Dict.%  Hanodwraic ,  dey  wyfe. 

i  Dey-woman.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Dey  1  + 
Woman.]  A  dairy  woman. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L .  1.  ii.  136  For  this  Damsel!  I  must 
keepe  her  at  the  Parke,  shee  is  alowd  for  the  Day-woman. 
1828  Scott  P.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  The  dey  or  farm-woman 
entered  with  her  pitchers  to  deliver  the  milk  for  the  family. 
Ibid. ,  The  warder  ..  averred  he  saw  the  dey-woman  de¬ 
part.  1890  Clone.  Gloss. ,  Day-woman ,  1  )airyinaid. 
Dezincation  (dzG.iijk/'-Jon).  [f.  I)e- II.  1  + 
Zinc.]  The  removal  or  abstraction  of  zinc  from  an 
alloy  or  composition  in  which  it  is  present.  So  De¬ 
link  v.,  De-zi'nketl  ppl.  a.,  De-zinking1  vbl.  sb. 

1891  Eissler  Metall.  Argentiferous  Lead  277  Abstrich 
from  dezincation  of  poor  lead.  1892  W.  Crookes  Wagner  s 
Chem.  Technol.  183-4  Zinkiferous  poor  lead  for  de-zinking. 

. .  The  de-zinking  can  at  once  begin.  . .  The  total  de-zinking 
process,  from  running  the  poor  lead  into  the  refining  process 
to  letting  off  the  de-zinked  lead,  requires ..  nine  hours. 

Dezincify,  dezinkify  (d/zhjlufoi),  v.  [f. 
De-  II  1  +  Zincify.]  Trans.  To  separate  zinc 
from  an  alloy  or  composition  in  which  it  is  present. 
Chiefly  used  in  connexion  with  Parkes’  process  for 
desilverizing  lead  by  means  of  zinc.  Hence 
Dezi'nkified ppl.  a.  ;  also  Dezincifica  tion. 

1874  J.  A.  Phii.i.i  ps  Elan.  Metallurgy  586  The  dezincifi- 
catioii  of  the  de  silverised  lead  is  effected  by  the  aid  of 
chloride  of  lead.  1891  Eisslkk  Metall.  A  rgentiferous  Lead 
304  As  only  minute  quantities  of  antimony  are  contained  in 
the  lead,  dezincification  is  sufficient.  1892  W.  Crookes 
Wagner’s  Chem.  Technol.  181  The  pan  for  the  dc-zinkified 
poor  lead. 

Dezymotize  (dfei  m^tsiz),  v.  [f.  De-  II.  i 
+  Zymot-io  +  -ize.]  trails.  To  free  from  disease- 
germs. 

1884  Chr.  World  31  July  578/3  Each  [traveller]  . .  is  to 
'  disinfect  and  dezymotise  his  own  drinking  water1. 

Dgiahour,  obs.  form  of  Giaour. 

Dh-  is  not  an  English  combination,  but,  in  the 
English  spelling  of  East  Indian  words,  is  used  to 
represent  the  Indian  dental  sonant-aspirate,  in  the 
Devanagarl  alphabet  dha,  also  the  lingual  or 
cerebral  sonant-aspirate  <g,  more  exactly  written 
dha.  In  earlier  spelling  by  Europeans  these  sounds 
were  commonly  represented  by  simple  d,  and  in 
the  general  rectification  of  this  to  dh,  the  latter  has 
been  erroneously  extended  to  several  words  having 
simple  Jd  dental  or  73  da  lingual,  or  to  words 
not  really  Indian,  apparently  under  the  notion  that 
an  oriental  appearance  is  given  to  a  word  by 
spelling  it  with  dh.  Words  thus  erroneously  spelt 
with  dh  wxdhooly,  dhow,  dholl,  dhoney ,  dh{o)urra, 
dhurrie. 

II  Dhak  (dhak).  Also  dhawk.  E.  Ind.  [Hindi 
dhak.]  An  East  Indian  tree  Buka  frondosa,  N.O. 
Leguminosx,  growing  in  the  jungles  in  many  parts 
of  India,  and  noted  for  its  brilliant  dowers. 

[1799  Cock  brook  k  in  Life  (1873)407  Note.  Butea frondosa, 
named  Pal  us,  or  Dhac.]  1823  Hkbkr  Jrnl.  (1828)  II.  487 


The  most  common  tree,  or  rather  bush,  in  these  forests,  is  the 
dhak.  1866  Treas.  Hot .  183  Dr.  Hooker  slates  that  when  in 
full  llower  the  Dhak  tree  is  a  gorgeous  sight,  the  masses  of 
flowers  resembling  sheets  of  flame,  their  1  bright  orange-red 
petals  contrasting  brilliantly  against  the.  jet-black  velvety 
calyx.'  The  Dhak  tree  supplies  the  natives  of  India  with 
several  articles  of  a  useful  nature. 

||  Dhal,  var.  of  Dal  Indian  pulse. 

II  Dharna,  dhurna  (dhurna).  E.  Ind.  Also 
dhorna.  [Hindi  dharna  placing,  act  of  sitting  in 
restraint,  f.  Skr.  dhr  to  place.]  A  mode  of  extorting 
payment  or  compliance  with  a  demand,  effected  by 
the  complainant  or  creditor  silting  at  the  debtor’s 
door,  and  there  remaining  without  tasting  food  till 
his  demand  shall  be  complied  with  ;  this  action  is 
called  ‘  sitting  in  dharna  ’  or  ‘  sitting  dharna  ’,  and 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  practised  is  said  to  be 
‘  put  in  dharna’. 

c  1793  Sir  J.  Shore  iu  Asiat.  lies.  (1799)  IV.  332  The  prac- 
lice  called  Dhcrna  [which]  may  be  translated  Caption,  or 
Arrest.  1824  Heber  Jrnl.  (1828)  I.  433  To  sit  ‘  dhurna  ’.  .till 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  employed  consents  to  the  re¬ 
quest  offered.  1837  Indian  Penal  Code  Act  xlv  (i86o)c.  22 
§  508  (Y.)  A.  sits  dhurna  at  Z.'s  door  with  the  intention  [etc.]. 
1842  W.  Miles  tr.  Hist,  llydur  Naik  41  (Y.)  If  is  troops,  for 
want  of  their  pay,  placed  him  in  Dhurna.  1844  H.  H.  W  ilson 
Brit.  India  II.  175  Detaining  their  commanders  in  the  sort  of 
arrest  termed  dharna.  1875  Maine  I  list.  Inst.  40  (Y.)  The 
institution  is.  .identical  with  one  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  East,  which  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  ‘  Sitting  dharna’. 

Dhatura,  dhutoora,  E.  Indian  forms  of 

Datura,  Dewtry. 

1848  G.  Wyatt  Revelations  of  Orderly  (1849)  16  A  gang  of 
poisoners  . .  rifling  some  travellers  to  whom  they  had  ad¬ 
ministered  dhutoora.  1892  Daily  News  5  Aug.  5/3  A  pro¬ 
fessional  dhatura  poisoner. 

||  Dhobi  (tlhJbi).  E.  Ind.  Also  dhobie,  dhoby. 
[1  lindi  dhobi ,  f.  dhob  washing,  Skr.  lihiiv-  to  wash.] 
A  native  washerman  in  India.  Also  dhobi-man. 

i860  W.  H.  Russell  Diary  in  India  I.  no  The  ‘ dhoby- 
tnan  ’  was  waiting  outside,  and  in  a  few  moments  made  his 
appearance — a  black  washerman,  dressed  in  cotton.  1886 
Yule  Anglo- Ind.  Gloss.  242/2  A  common  Hind,  proverb 
runs..  I/ikc  a  dhohy’s  dog  belonging  neither  to  the  house 
nor  to  the  riverside.  1891  R.  Killing  Plain  Tales  fr. 
llills  183  Adored  by  every  one  from  the  dhoby  to  the  dog- 
boy. 

||  Dhole  (dh<7>d).  Zool.  [Origin  unknown. 

Given  by  Hamilton  Smith  in  1827, as  the  name  ‘in  various 
parts  of  the  East’;  hut  not  included  among  the  native 
Indian  names  by  1  Hanford  {Fauna  of  British  Jud.{  1888), 
Mammals  143),  and  unknown  to  Indian  Scholars.  (In 
Canarese,  tdla  is  the  wolf :  can  this  be,  through  some  con¬ 
fusion,  the  source  of  dhole  1)] 

The  wild  dog  of  the  Deccan  in  India. 

1827  Col.  C.  H.  Smith  in  E.  Griffith  Cuvier’s  An. 
Kingd.  II.  326  The  Dhole,  or  Wild  Dog  of  the  East  Indies, 
is  made  like  the  Dingo,  but  the  hairs  of  the  tail  are  not 
bushy.  It  is  of  a  uniform  bright  red  colour,  and  is  found 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  where  it 
is  named  Dhole.  1837  T.  Bell  Brit.  Quadruf.  in  Penny 
Cycl.  IX.  58/1  Of  dogs  in  such  a  stale  of  wildness. .  two 
very  remarkable  ones  are  the  Dhole  of  India  and  the  Dingo 
of  Australia.  1866  Wool)  Pop .  Nat.  Ilist.  I.  89  The 
Kholsun,  or  Dhole  as  it  is  often  called,  of  British  India. 
Ibid,  90  The  sanguinary  contests  between  the  Dholes  and 
their  prey. 

||  Dholl,  =  Dal,  the  Cajan  pea,  Indian  pulse. 

1878  E.  A.  Parkes  Prcict.  Hygiene  1.  vi.  (ed.  5)  253  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nish  mentions  that  in  the  Sepoy  Corps,  the  men  are  much 
subject  to  diarrhoea  from  the  too  great  use  of  the  ‘dholl’ 
( Cajanus  indicus). 

II  Dhoney,  tloney  (d^nii).  Also  6-7  doni, 
tonee,  tony .  [ad.  Tamil,  thoni (pronounced  doni): 
perh.  a  foreign  word  ;  cf.  Pers.  doni  a  yacht. 

(Spelt  donny  by  the  French  writer  Pyrard  de  la  Val 
c  1610  ]  A  small  native  sailing  vessel  of  Southern 
India. 

1582  N.  Rich e field  tr.  Castanhcda's  Com/.  E.  Ind.  Ixi. 
125  a,  Cocliing,  from  whence  they  were  minded  to  send  the 
Tone  which  carried  the  pepper,  laden  with  merchandise. 
1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  70  Near  to  Zeilan, 
where  they  use  llat-hottoine  boats,  called  Tune,  because 
they  have  little  bottome.  1859  Tknnknt  Ceylon  II.  103  (Y.) 
Amongst  the  vessels  at  anchor  lie  the  dows  of  the  Arabs, 
the  patamars  of  Malabar,  the  dhoneys  of  Coromandel.  1880 
Standard  15  May  5/3  His  Wardian  cases  will  cumber  the 
decks  of  Arab  dhows,  Coromandel  dhoneys.  1894  Monthly 
Circ.  Lloyd's  Reg.}  Abbreviations  ..  Dhy.  Dhoney. 

Dhooley,  -lie,  -ly,  erron.  ff.  Doolie,  a  litter. 

Dhoop,  erron.  f.  Door  an  Indian  grass. 

II  Dhoti,  dhootie  (dhotrti,  dh«-ti).  Also  7 
duttee,  t)  doto,  dhotoe,  -ty,  dhootie,  dhooty. 
[Hindi  dibit.]  The  loin  cloth  worn  by  Hindus; 
a  long  narrow  cloth  which  is  wound  round  the 
body,  passed  between  the  thighs,  and  tucked  in 
under  the  waist-band  behind. 

1622  in  W.  N.  Sainsbury  Cal.  State  Papers  E.  Ind.  (1878) 
III.  24  (Y.)  Price  of  calicoes,  duttees  fixed.  1810  T.  Wil¬ 
liamson  Vade  Mecurn  I.  247  (Y.)  A  dotce  or  waist-cloth.  1845 
Stocqu eler  Ilandbk.  Brit.  Ind.  (1854)277  He  must.. leave 
the  house  with  nothing  on  but  his  gombong  and  dhootie. 
1881  Manch.  Guard .  18  Jan.,  Shirtings,  dhooties,  mulls  and 
jacconets  are  all  very  firm.  1883  F.  M.  Crawford  Mr. 
Isaacs  x.  203  Clad  simply  in  a  dhoti  or  waist-cloth.  1891 
Daily  News  16  Nov.  3/1,  I  never  remember  seeing  him  in 
anything  but  a  delicate  pink  silk  dhotee.  1894  Longm. 
Mag.  Dec.  213  Ordinary  coolies  dressed  only  in  their  ‘  dhotis  ’ 
or  loin-cloths. 


Dhourra,  dhurra,  -  Dubra,  Indian  millet. 

|  II  Dhow,  dow  (dau).  Also  rlaou.daw.  [Original 
language  unknown  ;  now  in  use  all  round  the  coast 
I  of  ihc  Arabian  Sea  from  Western  India  to  E.  Africa, 
|  also  on  Lake  Nyanza.  The  Marathi  form  is  daw, 
and  the  word  exists  in  mod.  Arabic  as  jU  daw 
(Johnson  1852).  See  Dh-. 

If  the  word  tava  occurring  of  date  1470  in  Athanasius 
Nikitin  (India  in  15th  c.,  Hakl.  Soc.  1858)  be,  as  it  appears 
to  he,  the  same  word,  it  would  tend  to  localize  the  word  at 
Ormus  or  Hormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.] 

A  native  vessel  used  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  generally 
j  with  a  single  mast,  and  of  150  to  200  tons  burden  ; 
but  the  name  is  somewhat  widely  applied  to  all 
Arab  vessels,  and  has  become  especially  well  known 
in  connexion  with  the  slave  trade  on  the  East  coast 
of  Africa. 

1802  Naval  Citron.  VIII.  255  A  fleet  of  piratical  Dows. 
1803  Ibid.  IX.  216  'I  hc  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  is  con¬ 
fined  to  vessels  which  they  call  daous.  .'They  carry  a  single 
square  sail.  1809  Q.  Rev.  Aug.  108  At  Mocha  they  hired 
a  dow.  1831  Tkklawney  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  178  O11 
hoard  a  small  and  very  singular  craft,  called  a  dow.  i860 
Krapf  Travels  E.  Africa  117,  I  left  . .  Takaungu  in  a  small 
boat,  called  a  ‘  Daw  ’  by  the  Suahilis.  .the  smallest  sea-going 
vessel.  1862  Illustr.  Melbourne  Post  26  July,  The  boats  . . 
captured  a  large  number  of  slave  dhows  off  the  eastern 
coast.  1865 1,1  vingstone  Zambesi  Prcf.  9  The  general 
effect  is  to  drive  the  independent  native  chiefs  to  the  Arab 
dhow  slave  trade.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pock.  Bk.  vi. 
(ed.  2)  227  The  Slave  Dhows  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  are 
specially  rigged  for  running  with  the  Monsoons.  1883  Bout- 
bay  Gazetteer  XIII.  717-8  (Y.)  Dhau  is  a  large  vessel  which 
is  falling  into  disuse  . .  Their  origin  is  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
word  is  used  vaguely,  and  is  applied  to  baghlas.  1886  Yule 
Anglo-hid.  Gloss.  243/1  Dhow,  Dow.  .used  on  the  E.  African 
coast  for  craft  in  general ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen 
on  the  western  seas  of  India  it  is  applied  specially  to  the  old- 
fashioned  vessel  of  Arab  build,  with  a  long  ‘grab’  stem, 
i.  e.  rising  at  a  long  slope  from  the  water,  and  about  as 
long  as  the  keel,  usually  with  one  mast  and  lateen-rig. 

Dhurrie,  durrie  (dz>ri).  [Hindi  dart.  Sec 
Dh-.]  A  kind  of  cotton  carpet  of  Indian  manufac¬ 
ture,  usually  made  in  rectangular  pieces  with  fringes 
at  the  ends,  and  used  for  sofa-covers,  curtains,  and 
similar  purposes. 

1880  Eliot  James  Indian  Industries  iv.  19  Dhurries 
are  made  in  squares,  and  the  ends  often  finished  off  with 
fringe  ;  the  colours  are  not  bright,  hut  appear  durable. 
1891  Cotes  Two  Girls  on  a  Barge  21  Curtains  to  hang., 
and  dhurries  to  he  draped  over  the  fresh-scented  pine  of  the 
little  cabins.  Ibid.  22  The  dhurries  to  be  arranged  aesthe¬ 
tically  on  either  crosswise  beam. 

Di-  (di,  doi)  prefy,  repr.  L.  di-,  reduced  form 
of  dis-,  used  in  L.  before  the  consonants  b,  d,  g 
(usually),  /,  vi,  n,  r,  s  +  cons.,  v,  and  sometimes 
before  j,  as  in  dl-biicindre,  di-diiccre ,  di-gestio,  di- 
gressio,  di-judiedre,  di-jungHre  anti  dis-jungere, 
di-ldtare,  di-minuHre,  di-missio,  di-numerare,  di¬ 
rectus, di-ruptio,  di-spersus ,  di-st  inguere ,  di-str ictus, 
di-vertere.  Often  changed  back  in  late  L.  and 
Romanic  popular  words  to  the  full  form  dis-, 
whence  dismiss,  disrupt ;  but  in  mod.  Eng.  gener 
ally  di-.  In  OF.  and  ME.  often  varying  with  de- , 
whence  defer,  demission  sb.2,  devise,  from  L.  differre, 
dimissio,  divisa.  This  took  place  especially  be¬ 
fore  a  radical  beginning  with  s  +  cons.,  where  di- 
was  phonetically  identified  with  dis-,  and  shared  in 
the  alternation  of  dis-:—des-  (De-  6,  Des-,  Dis-). 
Thus  in  ME.  desperse,  destinct,  dcstill,  destrain, 
destress  for  dis- ;  and  per  contra  dispair,  dispise, 
dispite ,  dispoil,  dislroy  for  de-.  For  its  force  in 
composition,  see  Dis-  :  it  is  not,  like  the  latter,  a 
living  prefix.  The  historical  pronunciation  in  an 
unstressed  syllable  is  (di-)  ;  cf.  divide,  diversion, 
diminish  ;  but  in  cases  where  there  is  a  parallel 
word  in  de-,  as  delate,  dilate,  it  is  usually  pronounced 
(doi-)  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  extend  (doi-)  to  other  words,  as  digest, 
dilute,  diluvium,  diradiation,  direct,  diverge,  di¬ 
verse,  divest.  This  seems  due  paitly  to  analysis  of 
the  compound,  [tartly  to  the  influence  of  stressed 
forms  as  digest  sb.  divers,  in  which  the  i  iS  long 
and  diphthongal. 

Di-  (doi,  di),  prcf.  -,  repr.  Gr.  St-  for  Sis  twice,  as 
in  Siyaytos  twice  married,  Siy\aiTros  double-tongued, 
bilingual,  StS/My^os  worth  two  drachmas,  Sititvxo? 
double-folded.  Hence,  1.  Entering  into  numerous 
Eng.  words,  mostly  technical,  as  dichromic,  dicoty¬ 
ledon,  digamma,  digamy,  diglot,  digraph,  dilemma, 
diphthong,  diptych,  distich ,  disyllabic ;  also  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Natural  History  as  Diadelphia, 
Diandria,  Didelphia,  Diptera  :  which  see  in  their 
alphabetical  places.  So  in  Crystallography,  as  in 
di- tetrahedron  a  crystal  having  twice  four  sides  or 
planes  ;  so  di-hexahedron,  etc. 

2.  As  a  living  prefix,  used  in  Chemistry,  with  the 
names  of  compounds  and  derivatives,  in  the  general 
I  sense  ‘twice,  double’,  but  with  various  special  ap- 
|  plications. 
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a.  With  the  names  of  classes  of  compounds,  as 
bromide ,  oxide,  sulphide,  cyanide,  acetate,  chlorate, 
nitrate,  sulphate,  amide,  amine,  etc.,  expressing 
the  presence  of  two  atoms  or  combining  equi¬ 
valents  of  the  element  or  radical,  as  carbon  dioxide 
CO,,  manganese  dichloride  Mn  Cl,. 

r  I n  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  c.  the  use  was  different  : 
the  Latin  prefix  hi-  was  then  used,  where  it i-  is  now,  to 
express  two  proportions  of  the  chlorous  constituent,  as  in 
U-chloride  of  mercury— corrosive  sublimate;  while  the  Greek 
til-  was  used  to  express  two  proportions  of  the  basic  consti¬ 
tuent;  thus  calomel,  when  supposed  to  contain  two  of  mer¬ 
cury  to  one  of  chlorine,  was  called  a  di-chloride. 

b.  With  the  names  of  specific  compounds  (chiefly 
organic),  indicating  a  body  having  twice  the  for¬ 
mula  of  a  given  compound ;  used  chiefly  with  the 
names  of  hypothetical  radicals,  to  indicate  the  free 
state  of  these  (supposed  to  be  that  of  a  double 
molecule),  as  in  di-allyl,  dibenzyl,  dicyanogen. 

In  diphenol,  the  use  is  less  exact,  since  this  substance  has 
not  exactly  the  constitution  of  two  molecules  of  phenol. 

c.  W  ith  the  name  (or  combining  form  of  the 
name)  of  an  element  or  radical,  expressing  the 
presence  of  two  atoms  or  molecules  of  that  body, 
as  in  di-hvdr(o)-,  di-oxy-,  di-carl>on-,  di-  carb(o)-, 
di-nitr(o)-,  di-az(o)-,  di-chlor(o)-,  di-brom(o)-,  di- 
iod(o)-,  di-su/ph(p)-,  di-phosph{o)-,  di-bor(o)-,  di- 
arsen(o)-,  di-ammoni(o)-,  di-amm(o)-,  di-ami d{o')-, 
di-cyan(p)-,  di-methyl-,  di-ethyl-,  di-propyl-,  di¬ 
amyl-,  di-allyl-.  Used  especially  in  organic  chem¬ 
istry,  to  indicate  that  two  atoms  or  molecules  of  the 
body  take  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as 
in  dibromomethane,  dichlorobenzene. 

d.  These  formations  (c)  are  sometimes  used 
attributively  or  adjectively  as  separate  words,  as 
di-azo  compounds,  di-carbon  series,  di-phenyl 
group.  So  with  other  adjectives,  as  diacid,  dihydric, 
diphenic. 

e.  On  the  preceding  classes  of  words  derivatives 
are  formed,  as  diazotize,  diazotype,  dichromated. 

Di-,  prefe’,  the  form  of  Di  a-  used  before  a  vowel, 
as  in  di-acoustic,  di-seresis,  di-esis,  di-ocesc ,  di-optric, 
di-orama. 

Dia-,  prefP,  before  a  vowel  di-,  repr.  Gr.  Sia-, 
Si-,  the  prep.  5ia  through,  during,  across,  by.  [orig. 
*5fiya,  from  root  of  *Sfo,  Svo  two,  and  so  related  to 
5/r,  *8fiz  twice  (Di-  -)  and  L.  dis-  a-two,  asunder 
(Dis-,  Di- ').]  Much  used  in  Greek  in  composition,  { 
in  the  senses  ‘  through,  thorough,  thoroughly, 
apart  ’,  as  in  SiaSpopos  running  through,  StdAf/rros 
discourse,  Siapcrpos  measure  through  or  crosswise, 
diameter,  Siarpi/b)  wearing  through  or  away,  pas¬ 
time,  Siompov  a  thing  for  looking  through,  a  spy¬ 
glass.  Hence  in  English,  in  a  few  old  words  through 
Latin  and  E’rench,  or  Latin  only,  and  in  many 
modern  scientific  and  technical  words  formed 
directly  from  Greek,  or  on  Greek  analogies. 

Dia-,  prefd,  in  medical  terms.  In  Greek  such 
phrases  as  Sid  icapvaiv,  Sia  icooSawo,  Sid  piirvos,  Sid 
pltpoiv,  Sid  Tpiuiv  TrcTTf pliov ,  Sid  Ttaoapwv,  Sid  irtVrf, 
meaning  ‘made  or  consisting  of  nuts,  of  poppy- 
heads,  of  vitriol,  of  mulberries,  of  three  peppers, 
of  four  or  of  five  (ingredients)  ’,  etc.,  were  applied 
to  medicaments  of  which  these  ingredients  were 
the  chief  constituents,  the  full  form  implied  being 
to  Sid  Tpiuio  iTfiiepiwv  ipappaicov  medicament  made 
up  of  three  peppers,  etc.  By  the  Latin  physicians 
these  phrases  were  treated  as  words,  thus  diachylon, 
diacisson,  diacodion,  diaglaucion,  diagrydion,  dia- 
libanon,  diameliloton,  diamcliton,  diamisyos,  dia- 
moron,  diapente,  dialessaron ;  and  their  number 
was  increased  by  many  later  formations  of  the  same 
kind.  Their  grammatical  character  tended  to  be 
forgotten,  final  -on  (Gr.  -one)  being  taken  for  -on  (Gr. 
-ov),  and  then  latinized  as  -urn,  e.g.  diachylum,  dia- 
glaucium,  dialibanum,  dihxmatum  (Si  alparav)  ; 
or  a  nominative  was  otherwise  formed,  as  diapentes. 
The  Arew  Sydenham  Society's  Lexicon  gives  about 
eighty  of  these  in  mediaeval  and  early  modern 
Latin. 

Several  of  these  are  given  in  French  form  by  Cot- 
grave  ;  many  were  formerly  in  English  use,  either 
in  their  mediaeval- Latin  form  or  partly  anglicized. 
Phillips  1678-1706  has  ‘  Dia,  a  Greek  Preposition 
.  .  set  before  the  names  of  many  medicinal  compo¬ 
sitions,  to  which  that  of  the  principal  Ingredient  is 
usually  joined,  by  Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  as 
Diaprunum,  Diascordium,  Diasenna,  etc.’  Only 
a  few,  e.g.  Diachylum,  survive  in  modern  use : 
see  also,  in  their  alphabetical  places,  Diacatho- 
licon,  DiAComuM,  Djagbydium,  Diambeb,  Dia- 
moron,  Diapai.ma,  Diaprune,  Diascord,  Dia¬ 
senna,  Diatessaron.  Among  others,  are  the  obso¬ 
lete  Diacarthami  (-amy)  [F.  diacartami  Cotgr.], 
a  preparation  of  carthamus  or  bastard  saffron;  Dia- 


ca’ssia,  of  cassia  or  bastard  cinnamon ;  Diaci'ssmn 
[Gr.  /nuffcDv],  of  ivy  leaves;  Diacora'llion,  com¬ 
posed  of  red  coral ;  Diacymi  non,  diaciminon 

[F.  diaciminon  Cotgr. ;  Gr.  icvpleov],  composed 
of  cumin  ;  Diagalanga  [F.  diagalangc'],  made  of 
galanga  or  galingale ;  Diamargariton  [also  in 
OF.;  Gr.  papyap'n  cur  of  pearls];  j-  Diapeni’dion 
Obs.  [med.  L.  penidion,  -um  (F.  penide  ‘a  pennet, 
the  little  wreath  of  sugar  taken  in  a  cold  ’)  =  Gr. 
*nr]i’iSiov,  dim.  of  irT)vr]  thread.  (See  Skeat  Notes 
to  P.  PI.,  E.E.T.S.  IIO.).]  Diaphoe'nic(-on) 
[F.  diaphenicum  Cotgr. ;  Gr.  <[>oivi kojv  of  dates]  ; 
Dia’rrliodon  [F.  diarrodon  Colgr.  ;  Gr.  puScuv  of 
roses,  SiappoSov  (sc.  noWvpiov  a  salve)  compound 
of  roses]  ;  Diarhtvbarb,  a  preparation  of  rhu¬ 
barb  ;  Diatra  gacantli  [OF.  diadragant,  etc. 
Godef.],  preparation  of  tragacanth ;  Diatrion- 
pipereon,  -santalon,  a  preparation  consisting  of 
three  kinds  of  pepper,  or  of  sanders  or  sandal-wood  ; 
Diazi  ngiber,  -zi  nziber,"  a  confection  of  ginger. 

The  17-1 8th  c.  English  Dictionaries,  Phillips,  Bailey, 
Chambers,  Ash,  etc.,  give  also  diabo’ t anmn ,  a  plaster  made 
of  herbs,  diacalami'nthe diaca'pparis  (of  capers),  diaca- 
ryon  (of  walnuts),  diacasto'reum ,  diachalci'tis ,  diacinna- 
v to' mum ,  diacito'nium,  diacoprce' gia  (of  goats’  dung),  dia- 
corum  (of  acorns  or  calamus',  diaco'stum  (of  costmary',  dia- 
cro'mtuyon  (of  onions),  diacydo' nium  (conserve  of  quinces, 
marmalade),  diadamasce'num  (of  damsons),  diaglau'cion 
(of  glaucium',  diahe' .xapla  (a  drink  for  horses  of  six  ingre¬ 
dients',  diahy'ssoputu,  diala'cca  (of  gum  lac),  dialthce'a  (of 
marsh  mallow),  diatne'rdes  (of  ordure',  diamo'sehum  (of 
musk),  diani'sum  (of  anise),  dianu'eum  (of  walnuts),  dia- 
oliba’tium,  diapapa'ver  (of  poppies),  diapompho'lygos  (of 
pompholyx),  diasaty'rion,  diasebe'sten ,  dia/ri’bus  (of  three 
sorts  of  sanders',  diaxyla'locs  (of  wood  of  aloes',  etc.  Cf. 
also  1621  Burton  Anat.  Melanch.  n.  iv.  i.  v. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  Ep.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  113  Use 
*Diacameron.  1544  Piiaer.  Regitu.  Life  (1553)  A  viij  a, 
A  potion  . .  made  of  halfe  an  ounce  of  *diacartamy  dissolved 
in . .  iij  ounces  of  betonie.  1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus ,  Cnicos , 
an  herbe  called  Carthamus.  wherof  is  made  an  notable  con¬ 
fection  named  Diacarthami  to  purge  fleume.  1671  Salmon 
Syn.  Med.  iij.  lxxxiii.  762  First  sufficiently  cleanse  with 
*Diacassia  with  Turpentine.  1545  Nottingham  Rec.  III. 
224  Duas  pixides  de  conserves  vocatis  *‘aiacilrin\  1741 
Compl.  Fam.  Piece  1.  i.  53  Take  . .  Diacorallion  a  1  )ram  and 
a  half.  1362  Langland  P.  PI.  A.  v.  101  May  no  Suger  so 
swete  aswagen  hit  vnne|>e,  No  no  Diopendion  [v.rr.  dya- 
pendyon,  diapenydion,  B.  diapenidionj  dryve  it  from  myn 
herte.  1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  xi.  127  A  certaine  portion 
of  the  Electuarie  'DiapJuvnicon ,  mingled  witli  . .  powder  of 
Diagridium.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud .  Ep.  m.  xii.  133 
Diaphaenicon  a  purging  electuary  . .  which  receiveth  that 
name  from  Dates.  1727-51  Champers  Cycl.,  DiapJioenic.  .a 
soft  purgative  electuary.  1789  Archaeol.  IX.  233  Diarhodon 
ad  servorum  seems  a  salve  or  water  of  roses  for  inflammations 
in  the  eyes,  c  1400  Latifranc  s  Cirurg.  229  Trociscus  de 
turbit  maad  wi}>  *diarubarbe.  1657  Physical  Diet.,  *Dia- 
traganth ,  a  confection  . .  good  against  hot  diseases  of  the 
breast,  c  1400  Lanf rand s  Cirurg.  238  }evc  him  *diatrion 
piperion  or  anoj>er  hoot  eletuarie.  Ibid.,  He  schal  take 
*diazinziberum  of  oure  makinge  1600  \V.  Vaughan  Direct. 
Health  (1602)  63  If  you  be  troubled  with  rheumes.  .vse  dia- 
trion  piperion. 

t  Dia,  dya,  sb.  Obs.  The  pharmaceutical  prefix 
J)ia-  2,  used  as  a  separate  word  :  A  medical  pre¬ 
paration  or  compound. 

Coats'  milk  dia,  a  specific  preparation  of  which  goats’ 
milk  was  the  chief  ingredient :  see  Dia-% 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  173  And  dryuen  awey  deth  with 
dyas  and  dragges  [7'.  rr.  dias,  droggesj.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  40  Drugge  nor  dya  was  none  in  Bury 
towne.  1562  Bulleyn  DeJ\  agst.  Sickness  1.  Bk.  Simples 
22  b,  Eaten,  either  in  Goates  milk  Dia,  or  Syruppe. 

Diabantite  (daiabarntait).  Min.  [irregularly 

f.  Diabase  (as  if  the  latter  represented  Gr.  8id/3as, 
81  afiavT-  having  crossed  over)  +  -ite.  Substituted 
by  Hawes  1875  for  the  Ger.  name  diabantachro- 
myn.\  A  chlorite-like  mineral  occurring  in  diabase 
and  giving  to  this  rock  its  green  colour. 

1875  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  IX.  454  On  Diabantite. 

Diabase  (dai  abt7is).  Min.  [a.  F.  diabase, 
erroneously  formed,  since  (according  to  Littre)  it 
was  meant  to  signify  ‘  rock  with  two  bases’  (for 
which  dibase  would  have  been  a  proper  form),  and 
subsequently  abandoned  by  its  author,  Brongniai  t, 
for  1  i aiiy’s  name  diorite  ;  but  in  1842  re-introduced 
by  Hausmann,  perhaps  with  an  intended  affiliation 
to  Gr.  Stb^aais  a  crossing  over,  transition.] 

The  name  originally  given  by  A.  Brongniart  to 
the  rock  afterwards  called  Diorite  ;  now  applied 
to  a  fine-grained,  compact,  crystalline  granular 
rock,  consisting  essentially  of  augite  and  a  triclinic 
feldspar,  with  chloritic  matter  in  varying  amount ; 
a  variety  of  the  class  of  rocks  called  greenstone  and 
trap,  being  an  altered  form  of  basalt. 

[1816  Clkavei-and  Min.  609  Greenstone  ( note',  Diabase  of 
some  French  mineralogists.]  1836  Macgillivray  tr.  Hum¬ 
boldt's  Trav .  xiv.  166  They  observed  two  large  veins  of  gneiss 
in  the  slate,  containing  balls  of  granular  diabase  or  green¬ 
stone.  1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  ix.  79  Diabase,  a.  massive 
hornblende  rock  ..  It  is  like  diorite  in  composition,  except 
that  the  feldspar  is  less  abundant,  and  is  cither  labradorite 
or  oligoclase.  1882  Geikih  Text-bk .  Geol.  145  The  main 
difference  between  diabase  and  basalt  appears  to  be  that 
the  rocks  included  under  the  former  name  have  under¬ 
gone  more  internal  alteration,  in  particular  acquiring  the 
S  iridite’  so  characteristic  of  them. 


b.  attrib.,  as  in  diabase-aphanite,  a  very 
fine-grained  variety  of  quartz-diabase  in  which  the 
separate  constituents  are  not  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye  ;  diabase-porphyrite,  -porphyry,  the 
dark-green  antique  porphyry,  containing  hornblende 
in  its  compact  diabase  like  mass  ;  diabase-schist, 
a  schistose  form  of  diabase-aphanite. 

1868  Dana  Min.  343  If  the  diabase  contains  distint  t 
crystals  of  porphyry,  it  is  a  diabase  porphyry,  the  green 
porphyry  or  oriental  verd-antique  of  Greece  ..  being  of  this 
nature.  1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  247  Diabase  aphanite. . 

1  >iabase  schist. 

Diabasic  (doialvi-sik),  it.  [f.  prec.  +  -n\]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  diabase. 

1884  Science  20  June  763/1  Limestones,  well  proved  to  be 
of  carboniferous  age,  cut  by  diabasic  eruptives. 

||  Dia  basis.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  (Jr.  hiiifiams,  from 
Sia&aivuv  to  pass  over.]  A  passing  over. 

1672  II.  More  Brief  Reply  234  This  Diabasis  or  passing 
of  the  Worship  to  the  Prototype. 

Biabaterial  (doi  ahatl  »Tial\  a.  rare.  [f.  Or. 
biaPaTiipia  ( sc .  Upa)  offerings  before  crossing  the 
border,  or  a  river  (f.  fiiafiarus  to  be  crossed,  5<a/3ai- 
vuv  to  go  through,  cross)  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the 
crossing  of  a  frontier  or  river. 

1784  poMiTFORD  Hist.  Greccexxu.  iv.  (1829)  1 1 1.  ii2There, 
according  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  Greeks  . .  the  dia 
baterial  or  border-passing  sacrifice  was  performed. 

t  Bi  abete.  Med.  Obs.  [a.  F.  diabite  (1611  in 
Cotgr.,  but  prob.  earlier  in  medical  use),  ad.  L. 
diabetes ,  a.  Gr.  fticifiriT'qs  :  see  next.]  =next. 

15^1  Copland  tr.  Guy d on' s  C hiring  Pi  iij  b,  Auycen  graunt- 
eth  in  diabete  the  water  of  the  clere  mylke  of  a  shepe.  1598 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  in.  Furies  (1608)  279  As  oppo¬ 
site  the  Diabete. .  Distills  vs  still.  1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  1.  ii. 
23  Diabete  or  I'otdropsy,  an  extraordinarie  tluxe  of  the 
vrine.  1647  J*  Birkenhead  Assembly  Man  (1662-3)  19  Ever 
sick  of  a  Diabete. 

Biabetes  (daiabrt/zX  Med.  [a.  L.  diabetes,  a 
Gr.  SiafiTjTrjs,  lit.  ‘a  passer  through;  a  siphon’, 
also,  in  Aretreus  as  the  name  of  the  disease,  f.  5ta- 
fiaivui'  to  pass  through.] 

+  1.  A  siphon.  Obs. 

1661  Boyle  Spring  of  Air  (1682)  107  If  a  Glass  Diabetes 
or  Syringe  be  made  of  a  sufficient  length. 

2.  Med .  A  disease  characterized  by  the  immo¬ 
derate  discharge  of  urine  containing  glucose,  and 
accompanied  by  thirst  and  emaciation. 

Sometimes  called  Diabetes  mellitus ,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Diabetes  insipidus  which  is  characterized  by  ail  absence  of 
saccharine  matter.  (In  18th  c.  usually  with  the  or  a.) 

1562  Turner  Baths  7  a,  It  is  good  for  the  fiixe  to  the 
chamber  pot  called  of  the  beste  Physicianes  Diabetes,  that  is 
when  a  man  maketh  water  oft  and  much.  1649  Culpepper 
Phys.  Direct.  70 [It]  helps  the  Diabetes,  or  continual  pissing. 
1690  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  II.  106  The  earl  of  Gains¬ 
borough  died  lately  of  a  diabetes.  1769  Alexander  tr. 
Morgagnis  Seats  and  Causes  of  Diseases  II.  in.  465  A  cer¬ 
tain  Count,  who  had  laboured  under  a  diabetes.  1845  G.  E. 
Day  tr.  Simon’s  Anim.  Client.  I.  327  Rollo  was.,  the  first 
who  proved  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  during  dia 
betes.  1875  T.  Tanner /Vy/rA Med.  (ed.7)  1. 28  A  temporary 
diabetes  can  occasionally  be  produced  by  the  excessive  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  or  starch.  1879  Khory  Princ.  Med.  59 
In  diabetes  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  viii.  273  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  Diabetes  Celestial,  when  the  Clouds  are  so  often 
dropping,  and  can’t  hold?  1839  Landor  U'ks.  (1846)  I. 
375/2  Knowing  your  diabetes  of  mind. 

Diabetic  (daiabrtik),  a.  [a.  F.  dialdtiquc 
(14th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Daim.),  ad.  L.  diabetic- us,  f. 
diabetes  :  see  prec.  and  -IC.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diabetes  or  its  treatment. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  88  l)r.  Lubbock  began  to  suspect  it 

was  connected  with  the  diabetic  diathesis.  1819  J.  G. 
Childden  Chew.  Anal.  308  The  sugar  of  diabetic  urine. 
184s  tr.  Simons  Anim.  Chem.  I.  66  Diabetic  sugar  ..  is 
identical  in  its  chemical  composition  with  sugar  of  grapes. 

2.  Affected  with  diabetes. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  209  The  body  of  my  diabetic  patient. 
1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  l'aihol.  579  This  . .  explains  the  re¬ 
markable  vulnerability  of  the  tissues  of  diabetic  persons. 
1880  MacCormac/Ik/iVi’/i'.  Surg.  107  Some,  .diseased  states 
of  the  body,  the  diabetic  for  instance. 

Jig.  1831  Carlyle  Sari.  Pcs.  in.  v,  Society,  long 
pining,  diabetic,  consumptive,  can  be  regarded  as  defunct. 

B.  sb.  One  who  suffers  from  diabetes. 

1840  A.  Tweedie  Li  hr.  Med.  1 V.  259  Exaggerated  notions 
..of  the  quantity  of  food  which  diabetics  consume.  1880 
IIeale  Slight  Ailm.  74  Many  a  diabetic  can  consume  one 
pound,  .of  rump  steak  at  a  sitting. 

Diabetical  (doiabf  tikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -t  -ai„] 
=  Diabetic  1. 

1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jnd.  Asirol.  xxi.  458  He  was  affected 
with  the  Diabeticall  passion.  1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  ii 
58  The  Diabeticall  disease,  called  by  some  a  Pot-dropsie. 

Diablerie  (di|3.’bleri).  Also  -ery.  [a.  F. 
diablerie  (dyabDn),  in  13th  c.  deablerie,  f.  diable 
devil  +  -eric  :  see  -ery.] 

1.  Business  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
devil,  or  in  which  the  devil  is  employed  or  has  a 
hand  ;  dealings  with  the  devil ;  sorcery  or  conjur¬ 
ing  in  which  the  devil  is  supposed  to  assist ;  wild 
recklessness,  devilry. 

1751  Warburton  in  Pope’s  Wks.  (1757)  IV.  235  note,  The 
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diablerie  of  witchcraft  and  purgatory.  1809  Q.  Rev.  May 
347  We  are  no  defenders  of  ghost  seeing  and  diablerie. 
1812  Southey  Omniana  I.  270  The  night  mare  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  miracles  and  diablery  in  the  Romish 
mythology.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xx.  211  Miss 
Eva  . .  appeared  to  be  fascinated  by  her  wild  diablerie,  as  a 
dove  is  sometimes  charmed  by  a  glittering  serpent.  1868 
Geo.  Eliot  Sp.  Gipsy  1.  59  Diablerie  that  pales  the  girls 
and  puzzles  all  the  boys. 

2.  That  part  of  mythology  which  has  to  do  with 
the  devil  or  devils  ;  devil-lore ;  the  description  or 
representation  of  devils. 

1824  Scott  St.  Ronan's  viii,  The  devil,  in  the  old  stories 
of  diablerie ,  was  always  sure  to  start  up  at  the  elbow  of 
any  one  who  nursed  diabolical  purposes.  1837  Lockhart 
Scott  ix,  Erskine  showed  Lewis  Scott’s  version  of  ‘  Lenore  ’ 
and  the  ‘Wild  Huntsman’;  and  ..  mentioned  that  his 
friend  had  other  specimens  of  the  German  Diablerie  in  his 
portfolio.  1882  T.  Mozley  Remin.  I.  x.  76  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  figure  that  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  scene  of 
German  diablerie. 

3.  The  realm,  world,  or  assemblage  of  devils. 

1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Toni's  C.  xx.  205  She  might  have 

fancied  that  she  had  got  hold  of  some  sooty  gnome  from 
the  land  of  Diablerie.  1880  W.  Leighton  S/iaks.  Dream  50 
Out  of  sin's  diablery  We  arise,  the  fateful  three. 

Dia’blerist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.]  A 
painter  or  drawer  of  pictures  in  which  devils  are 
represented  (called  in  Fr.  diableries). 

1859  Eminent  Men  <$•  Pop.  Bk.  72  Caricature  after  the 
manner  of  Gilray  or  the  French  Diablerists. 

||  Diablotin  (d/abDtgn).  [F.  diablotin ,  dim. 
of  diable  devil.]  A  little  devil ;  an  imp. 

1812  Scott  Fam.  Lett.  1  Jan.  (1894)  I.  viii.  237  A  whole 
hive  of  these  little  diablotins.  1821  —  Kenilw.  xxiv,  The 
little  diablotin  again  thrust  in  his  oar.  1828  Black 70.  Mag-. 
XXIV.  746  The  mischievous  diablotin  who  had  cut  so 
principal  a  figure  among  his  tormentors. 

Diabolarcll  (doi|£e*b<?lajk),  sb.  [f.  Gr.  hiafioAos 
devil  +  -apxos  ruler.]  The  ruler  or  prince  of  the 
devils,  the  arch-fiend. 

1845  J.  Oxlee  Three  Lett.  Archbp.  Canterb.  <$*  Confut. 
Diabolarchy  1.  27  The  universal  belief  not  only  in  the  exist¬ 
ence,  but  in  the  pluripresence  and  prepotency  of  a  Diabo- 
larch,  commonly  called,  The  Devil.  I  bid.  32  Such  an 
antagonist  of  the  Almighty  as  a  Diabolarch  or  the  Devil. 

Diabolarchy  (daiise-Wlaiki).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
Gr.  -apyla,  f.  dpX’7  rule.]  The  position  of  a  dia¬ 
bolarch  ;  the  rule  of  the  devil  (as  ‘  prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air’). 

1845  J-  Oxlee  Three  Lett.  Archbp.  Canterb.  $  Confut. 
Diabolarchy  1.  29,  I  must  distinguish  between  a  devil  and 
the  devil  . .  as  the  whole  error  of  the  Diabolarchy.  Ibid.  35 
The  dogma  of  a  Diabolarchy  could  have  been  first  revealed 
to  the  world  neither  by  Moses  nor  by  Christ.  1879  M.  D. 
Conway  Dcmonol.  II.  iv.  xix.  212  A  great  deal  might  be 
plausibly  said  for  this  atmospheric  diabolarchy. 

Dia*bolepsy.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  SicifioAos  devil, 
after  catalepsy ,  epilepsy ,  from  Gr.  -\rjif/ia  =  -\Tjifns 
taking,  seizure.]  Diabolical  seizure  or  possession. 
So  Diaboleptic,  one  possessed  with  a  devil. 

1886  H.  Maudsley  Nat.  Causes  315  Neither  theolepsy 
nor  diabolepsy  nor  any  other  lepsy  in  the  sense  of  possession 
of  the  individual  by  an  external  power. 

Diabcrliad.  [f.  Gr.  StafioXos ,  L.  diabolus  devil 
-f  -AD  i  c,  after  Iliad,  and  the  like.]  An  epic  of 
the  devil ;  a  tale  of  the  devil’s  doings. 

1777  W.  Combe  (title).  The  Diaboliad,  a  poem.  1838 
G.  S.  Faber  Inquiry  in.  v.  339  To  believe  all  the  Manichean 
Diaboliads  ascribed  to  the  old  Paulicians  and  the  later 
Albigenses. 

Diabolic  (daiab^’lik),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  diabo- 
lique  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  diabolicus 
(in  Vulgate),  a.  Gr.  dtapoXifcos,  f.  SiafioXos  devil.] 

A.  adj .  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  devil ;  be¬ 

longing  to,  having  to  do  with,  or  under  the  influence 
of  the  devil. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  199  Alle  deabolik  doeris 
dispise  hem  ichone.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  11.  292  a/i  To  knowe  by  what  moyen  his  doughter 
myght  ben  preserued  from  this  vexacyon  dyabolyke.  1533-4 
Act  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12  To  vse  the  said  Elizabeth,  as 
a  diabolike  instrument,  to  stirre,  moue,  and  prouoke  the 
people  of  this  realme.  a  1555  Latimer  Serm.  $  Rem.  (1845) 
290  But  not  the  church  which  you  call  catholic,  which 
sooner  might  be  termed  diabolic.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  95 
Doubt  . .  of  Diabolic  pow’r,  Active  within  beyond  the  sense 
of  brute.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  in.  i.  13  Suitable  to 
many  Ecstatic  Diabolic  Enthusiasts.  1822  Byron  Vis. 
Judgment  xxxvii,  Satan  . .  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
An  instant.  1831  Carlyle  Sort.  Res.  11.  vii.  A  Hell  . . 
without  Life,  though  only  diabolic  Life,  were  more  frightful. 
C1850  Neale  Hymns  East.  Ch.  (1866)  118  Diabolic  legions 
press  thee.  1871  M.  Collins  Mrq.  $  Merch.  II.  ii.  48 
Theories  . .  about  lunacy  and  diabolic  possession. 

b.  Pertaining  to  witchcraft  or  magic  as  attri¬ 
buted  to  Satanic  influence. 

1727  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  vi.  (1840)  59,  I  have  already 
entered  my  protest  against  all  those  arts  called  magical  and 
diabolic.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1,  His  belief  in  some 
diabolic  fortune  favouring  Tito. 

c.  Like  or  resembling  the  devil. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  <$•  Pr.  11.  iii.  (1845)  71  A  . .  more  or  less 
Diabolic-looking  man.  1862  H.  Taylor  St.  Clement's  E7>e 
1.  iii,  Some  I  daily  met  Of  aspect  diabolic. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil;  devilish, 
fiendish ;  inhumanly  wicked. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  B.  ij,  Lesyng  is  a  synne  dyabolyque. 
1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  11.  10  (R.)  Of  these  most  hellish 
and  diabolick  frutes,  holy  S.  Paule  admonished  the  Romains, 
in  the  first  chaptre  of  his  Epistle.  1642  Milton  Apol. 


Smect.  viii.  (1851)  306  He  does  not  play  the  Soothsayer  but 
the  diabolick  slanderer  of  prayers.  1871  Morley  Carlyle 
(1878)  193  A  diabolic  drama  of  selfishness  and  violence. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  III.  xlviii.  363  No  diabolic 
delight. 

+  33.  as  sb.  An  agent  of  the  devil.  Ohs . 

1502  0?-d.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xv.  214  Of 
inuocacyons  of  the  deuyll.  .or  of  paccyons  with  hym  &  with 
his  dyabolykes.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  215  Witches 
.  .Hydro  and  Pyro-mantiques  and  other  Diaboliques. 

Diabolical  (daiab^likal),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  devil ;  actuated  by  or 
proceeding  from  the  devil;  of  the  nature  of  the 

I  devil. 

1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  v.  59  Be  neuer  taken  in  dyaboly- 
call  engyne.  1548  Hall  Chron.  114b,  [They]  adiudged  the 
same  Jone  [of  Arc]  asorceresse,  and  a  diabolical  blasphemer- 
esse  of  G od .  1 603  A  dv.  Don  Sebastian  i n  Ha rl.  M isc.  ( M  al h . ) 

1 1.  400  He  began  to  suspect  the  same  apparition  to  be  diabo¬ 
lical  or  merely  fantastical.  1651  Hobbes  Govt.  <$•  Soc.  xii.  §  10. 
175  The  most  ancient  of  all  diabolicall  tentations..  Yee  shall 
be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evill.  1651  —  Leviath.  iv.  xlvi. 
370  Hee  was  commonly  thought  a  Magician,  and  his  Art 
Diabolicall.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  I.  409  If  a  God  ..  governs  Nature,  diabolical  spirits 
direct  and  confound  at  least  the  affairs  of  the  children  of 
men.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ  1.  i.  §  6  (1875)  21  That 
Religion  is  divine  and  Science  diabolical,  is  a  proposition  . . 
implied  in  many  a  clerical  declamation. 

b.  Resembling  a  devil  in  outward  appearance. 
1752  Fqote  Taste  1.  Wks.  1799  I.  9  Daubing  diabolical 
angels  for  ale-houses.  1839  W.  Chambers  Tour  Holland 
34/1  An  old  fantastical-looking  dwelling,  .literally  covered 
with  diabolical  figures. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  the  devil;  devilish, 
fiendish,  atrociously  wicked  or  malevolent. 

1546  Langley  tr.  Pol.  Vcrg.  De  Invent,  vii.  vii.  141b,  Of 
al  these  supersticiouse  sectes  afore  rehersed  there  is  not 
one  so  diabolical  as  the  sect  of  Mahometaines.  1664  H. 
More  Myst.  Iniq .  iv.  10  This  Mystery  ..  that  is  so  horrid, 
and  Diabolical,  and  so  Antipodal  to  both  the  Person  and 
Spirit  of  Christ.  1709  Steele  &  Swift  Tatler  No.  68.  ip  1 
'1’his  Malevolence  does  not  proceed  from  a  real  Dislike  of 
Virtue,  but  a  diabolical  Prejudice  against  it.  1789  Gouv. 
Morris  in  Sparks  Life  A  Writ.  (1832)  I.  321  To  collect  the 
various  papers  found  in  the  Bastile,  and  then  . .  to  write  the 
annals  of  that  diabolical  castle.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xii, 

I  shall  never  forget  the  diabolical  sneer  which  writhed 
Rashleigh’s  wayward  features.  1882  B.  M.  Croker  Proper 
Pride  1.  vii.  134  Such  diabolical  vengeance,  uprooting  my 
home  and  estranging  my  wife.  1884  A.  R.  Pennington 
IViclifvl.  193  Their  so-called  poverty  is  nothing  else  but 
a  diabolical  lie. 

t  B,  A  person  possessed  by  a  devil ;  one  of 
diabolical  character.  Obs. 

1547  Latimer  Serm.  $  Rem.  (1845)  426  As  your  naturals 
and  diabolicals  would  have  you  to  do.  1829  Southey  Sir 
I'.  More  I.  127  That  devilish  [doctrine]  concerning  infants, 
which  so  many  divines  (more  fitly  they  might  be  called 
diabolicals  !)  have  repeated  after  St.  Augustine. 

Plence  DiabolicaTity,  diabolicalness. 

1839  J.  Rogers  A ntipopop?-.  Introd.  16  Then  we  should 
see  . .  diabolicality  . .  overwhelm  everything  good. 

Diabolically  (daiatyrlikali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 

+  -ly  -.]  In  a  diabolical  manner  ;  devilishly,  very 
wickedly  or  badly,  atrociously. 

1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsworth  Eccl.  Blog.  (1853) 
II.  164  If  onlie  these  odious  terms  maliciouslie,  traiterouslie, 
diaboilicallie  were  put  out  of  the  inditement.  1633  Prynne 
Histriom.  1.  11.  Chorus  (R.)f  So  diabolically  absurd,  so 
audaciously  impious,  so  desperately  prophane.  1681  N.  N. 
Rome's  Follies  37  By'r  Lady  the  Woman  grows  I Jiabolli- 
cally  Impudent.  1756  Foote  Eng.  fr.  Paris  11.  Wks.  1799 
1.  1 13  You  look  divinely,  child.  But  ..  they  have  dressed 
you  most  diabolically.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk. 
(1873)  II.  1.  ii.  81  A  place  as  diabolically  wicked  as  it  was 
wealthy.  * 

Diabo  licalness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  diabolical ;  devilishness  ;  atrocity. 

1727  Bailey  vol.«II,  Diabolicalness ,  devilish  Nature. 
a  1800  J.  Warton  Sat.  Ranelagh  House ,  I  wonder  he  did 
not  change  his  face  as  well  as  his  body,  but  that  retains  its 
primitive  diabolicalness. 

Di:aboli*city.  nonce-wd.  Diabolic  quality. 

1865  De  Morgan  Budget  Paradoxes  (1872)  294  If  the 
Apostolicity  become  Diabolicity. 

t  BiaboTicly,  adv.  Obs.  rare,  [-ly  2.]  =  Dia¬ 
bolically. 

1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  Ep.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  21 
Sin  is.  .autoritativly,  exemplarily  and  Diabolicly,  in  public, 
countenanced. 

Dia-bolifuge.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  diabohts  devil 
+  -FUGE,  L.  fugiitm,  after  febrifuge .]  Something 
that  drives  away  the  devil. 

1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Break/. -t.  xi.  (1885)  279  Odor  as 
potent  as  that  of  the  angel's  diabolifuge. 

Diabolify  (dniab^  lifsi),  v.  [f.  L.  diabolus  devil 
+  -fy.]  trans.  To  make  a  devil  of;  to  figure  as 
a  devil. 

1647  Faringdon  Serm.  59  (L.)  The  Lutheran  [turns] 
against  the  Calvinist,  and  diaholifies  him.  1813  J.  Forsyth 
Kxairs.  Italy  222  Dante's  devils,  his  Minos  and  his  Charon 
diabolitied. 

Hence  Diaboliflcation. 

1893  Pall  Mall  Mag.  II.  346/1  Apotheosis  is  still  with  us, 
and  diaboliflcation  (if  I  may  coin  such  a  word). 

Dia'bolish,  adv.  nonce-wd.  Humorous  substi¬ 
tute  for  1  Devilish  \  ' 

1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Breakf-t.  v.  (1891)  121  The 
Professor  said  it  was  a  diabolish  good  word,  i860  —  Prof. 
Breakf-t.  xi.  251  This  was  a  diabolish  snobby  question. 


Diabolism  (doi|ee*b<niz’m).  [f.  Gr.  5 ia/3oX-os 
devil  +  -ism  :  cf.  Diabolize.] 

1.  Action  in  which  the  devil  has,  or  is  supposed 
to  have,  a  share  ;  dealing  with  the  devil ;  sorcery, 
witchcraft. 

1614  Jackson  Creed  iii.  xxx.  Wks.  II.  559  Diabolism  or 
symbolizing  with  infernal  spirits.  1762  Warburton  Doctr. 
Grace  11.  xii,  The  Farce  of  Diabolisms  and  Exorcisms.  1855 
Smedley  Occult  Sciences  82  Any  compact  savouring  of 
diabolism.  1879  Farrar  St.  Pa ul  (1883)  466  Ephesus  was 
the  head-quarters  of  diabolism  and  sorcery. 

2.  Action  or  conduct  worthy  of  the  devil ;  dia¬ 
bolical  or  devilish  conduct,  devilry. 

1681  Baxter  Ans70.  Dodwell  Introd.  C  iij,  If  you  had 
rather,  call  it  Church-Tyranny,  Cruelty,  or  Diabolism.  1683 
E.  Hooker  Pref  Ep.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  18  Speculativ 
Infidelitie,  practicous  Atheism,  horrid  Blasphemies,  and  all 
manner  of  Diabolism.  1777  T.  Campbell  Surv.S.  Ireland 
(1778)  298  A  degree  of  diabolism,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
human  heart.  1826  Gent.  Mag.  I.  636/1  The  mob  are 
stimulated  by  harangues  to  new  acts  of  diabolism.  1884 
J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  1 1 1. 75  To  put  an  end  to  their  censure, 
their  malice,  their  diabolism  of  spirit. 

+  b.  A  doctrine  of  devils  ;  a  devilish  system  of 
belief.  Obs. 

1608  T.  James  Apol.  Wyclif  66  [He]  taught . .  [that]  there 
was  an  equalitie  of  al  men,  and  communion  of  al  things, 
which  is  pure  Anabaptisme,  or  Diabolisme  rather. 

3.  Doctrine  or  system  of  opinions  as  to  devils  ; 
belief  in  or  worship  of  the  devil. 

1660  Fisher  A’ usticks  A larm  Wks.  (1679)  557  Delusion, 
Fanaticism,  Enthusiasm,  Quakerism,  Diabolism.  1822  Lamb 
Lett.  xii.  To  B.  Barton  114,  I  do  not  know  whether  dia¬ 
bolism  is  part  of  your  creed.  1874  Wood  Nat.  Hist.  4 
Putting  aside  the  terrors  of  diabolism,  which  are  engrained 
in  the  native  African  mind. 

4.  The  character  or  nature  of  a  devil. 

1754  Fielding  J.  Wild  1.  i,  Only  enough  [goodness]  to  make 
him  partaker  of  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  instead  of  the 
perfection  of  diabolism.  1778  T.  Hartley  Pref  Siuede?i- 
borg's  Heav.  <$•  H.  (1851)  48  Now  the  very  idea  of  diabolism 
carries  in  it  a  repugnance  and  hatred  to  God  and  goodness. 
1838  Blackw.  Flag.  XLIII.  770  The  brutal  vulgar  ruffian, 
who  makes  as  close  an  approach  to  pure  diabolism  as  the 
imperfect  faculties  of  human  nature  will  permit. 

Diabolist  (d9i|£e*b<nist).  [mod.  f.  as  prec. 
+  -1ST.]  A  professor  or  teacher  of  diabolism  ; 
a  writer  who  deals  with  diablerie. 

1895  Westmin.  Gaz.  8  Mar.  2/1  These,  .are  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  French  school  of  Diabolists.  That 
school . .  is  possessed  with  ideas  of  black  magic,  spirits  of 
evil,  devils  become  incarnate,  and  numerous  other  night¬ 
mares  of  corruption. 

Diabolize  (dsiise'lxnaiz'),  v.  [f.  Gr.  8ta/3oAos 
devil  +  -ize.  (Du  Cange  lias  diabolizare  =  dsemoni- 
zdre  for  Gr.  ScufiovifairBai  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon  or  ‘  devil  ’.)] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  devil  of,  turn  into  a  devil; 
to  make  like  the  devil ;  to  render  diabolical. 

1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  11.  App.  (1852)  216  The  mixt 
Paganryand  Popery  which  hitherto  diabolized  them.  ^1711 
Ken  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  296  The  jealous 
Fears  which  Tyrants  seize  Diabolize  them  by  degrees.  1889 
Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  268  The  devil,  only  less  than  archangel 
ruined,  retaining  much  of  his  former  beauty,  and  almost  all 
his  former  power,  though  now  diabolised.  1890  Chicago 
Advance  24  July,  Manufacturing  rum  to  ..debauch  and 
diabolize  the  . .  natives  of  Africa. 

2.  To  represent  or  figure  as  diabolical. 

a  1883  O.  W.  Holmes  Jonathan  Edwards  in  Pages  fr.  Old 
Vol.  Life  400  It  is  a  less  violence  to  our  nature  to  deify 
protoplasm  than  it  is  to  diabolize  the  Deity. 

3.  To  subject  to  diabolical  influence. 

1823  [see  Diabolized  below],  i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Prof 
Breakf.-t.  viii.  170  There  were  two  things  . .  that  diabolized 
my  imagination, — I  mean,  that  gave  me  a  distinct  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  formidable  bodily  shape. 

Hence  Dia’bolized  ppl.  a.  ;  Diaboliza  tion, 
the  action  of  diabolizing,  or  representing  as  a 
devil. 

1823  Bentham  Not  Paul  319  A  man  in  his  sound  senses 
counterfeiting  a  diabolized  man  or  a  madman.  1879  M.  D. 
Conway  Dcmonol.  II.  iv.  xi.  120  The  diabolisation  of 
Asteria  (the  fallen  star)  was  through  her  daughter 
Hecate. 

Diabolcrcracy.  nonce-wd.  [see  -cracy.]  Go¬ 
vernment  by  the  devil. 

1814  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XII.  195  Bruce  has  marked  out 
a  certain  part  of  Africa  as  the  dominion  of  the  Devil,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  people  there  are  actually  under  a  species 
of  diabolocracy,  as  much  as  the  Jews  were  under  a  divine 
government. 

t  Dia*bologue.  Obs.  noncc-ivd.  A  discussion  or 
dialogue  of  devils. 

<71713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1885)  260  These  dialogues, 
shall  I  call  them,  or  rather  diabologues. 

Diabology  (daiatyrlod^i).  [euphonic  abbre¬ 
viation  of  diabolology :  see  next.]  The  doctrine  of 
the  devil ;  devil-lore.  Hence  Diabological  a. 

a  1695  Urquhart  Rabelais  iii.  xxiii.  191  To  speak  in  the 
true  Diabological  Sense.  I  bid.  192  According  to  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  said  Diabology  [some  edd.  diabolology].  1869 
O.  W.  Holmes  Med.  Ess.  (1891)  355  Remember  the  theology 
and  the  diabology  of  the  time. 

Diabolology  (dakalylp'lodsi).  [f.  Gr.  8id/3oAo? 
devil  + -logy,  Gr.  -Aoy/a  speech.  See  also  prec.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  devil  as  a  branch  of  science  or 
study ;  devil-lore. 

1873  Kinglake  Crimea  (1877!  VI.  vi.  67  What,  in  diabolo¬ 
logy,  has  often  been  called  a  snare. 
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Diabolonian  (dai  abflJu'nian),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
L.  diabolus,  in  imitation  of  such  forms  as  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Thessalonian .]  Bunyan’s  name  in  the 
Holy  War  for  :  One  of  the  host  of  Diabolus  (the 
Devil)  in  his  assault  upon  Mansoul ;  also,  as  adj. 
Of  the  party  of  Diabolus  or  the  Devil. 

1 68 z  Bunyan  Holy  l Far  Ded.,  When  the  Diabolonians 
were  caught.  1869  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xix.  9  Till 
. .  every  corner  of  the  town  of  Mansoul  is  clean  rid  of 
the  Diabolonians  who  lurk  therein.  1894  Eggleston  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  469/1  Vile  diabolonians  all  of  them. 

I!  Diabro'sis.  Med.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  biappwois,  f. 
5ta  through  +  Ppwms  eating,  f.  (St&pusoKuv  to  eat.] 
Corrosion,  ulceration. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

+  Diabro  tic,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  Sia/3paj- 
tik6s  able  to  eat  through,  corrosive  ;  f.  as  prec.] 

A.  adj.  Corrosive.  B.  sb.  A  corrosive  agent. 

1775  in  Ash. 

Diacalorimeter  (dsiakselori'm/'tai).  [f.  Gr.  5id 
through  +  Calorimeter.]  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  resistance  which  liquids  offer  to  the 
passage  of  heat. 

1876  Catal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  151. 

Diacanthous  (daiakae'nfas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Di- 2 
+  Gr.  d/cavOa  thorn.]  Having  two  spines. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diacanthous .  .in  Botany,  having  two 
spines  under  each  leaf. 

+  DiacathoTicon.  Ol>s.  [So  in  OF.  (Cotgr.) 
and  med.L.,  repr.  Gr.  dia  Ka9o\iKaiv  composed  of 
general  or  universal  (ingredients).]  Old  term  for  a 
laxative  electuary ;  so  called  from  its  manifold  com¬ 
position,  or,  according  to  some,  from  its  general 
usefulness  ;  hence,  a  universal  remedy  or  appliance. 

As  prescribed  by  Nicolaus,  it  was  made  of  senna  leaves, 
pulp  of  cassia  and  tamarinds,  roots  of  male  fern,  rhubarb, 
and  liquorice,  aniseed,  sweet  fennel,  and  sugar.  (Quincy.) 

1562  in  Bulleyn  Bk .  Simples  (Blount).  1621  Burton 
Anal.  Mel.  11.  iv.  11.  iii.  (1676)  237/2  Solid  purgers  are  .. 
Diacatholicon,  Weckers  Electuarie  de  Epithymo.  .of  which 
divers  receipts  are  daily  made.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Diacatholicon.  .so  called  because  it  serves  as  a  gentle  purge 
for  all  humours.  1657  in  Physical  Diet.  1665  J.  Wilson 
Projectors  1.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  226  Certainly  nature  and 
art  . .  could  not  produce  such  another  diacatholicon  that 
shall  equally  serve  to  all  purposes, — roast,  bake,  boil. 

II  Diacausis  (daiakg'sis).  Med.  [Gr.  Siaicavms 
burning  heat :  cf.  next.] 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex Diacausis  . .  excessive,  intense  heat 
of  body. 

Diacaustic  (cbiakp’stik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
through,  across  4-  kolvgtikos  burning,  f.  icaitiv  to 
bum.  Cf.  F.  diacaustiquei] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Math.  Of  a  surface  or  curve :  Formed  by  the 
intersection  of  refracted  rays  of  light.  (Opp.  to 
catacaustic  :  see  Caustic  a.  3.) 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  Pref.  Aiij,  The  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Catacaustick  and  Diacaustick  Figures.  1727- 
51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diacaustic  Curve ,  or  Caustic  by  refrac- 
tiou  . .  the  curve  line,  which  touches  all  the  refracted  rays, 
is  called  the  diacaustic.  1868  Chambers'  Encycl.  II.  693/1 
When  the  caustic  curve  is  . .  formed  by  refraction,  it  is  called 
the  Diacaustic  Curve. 

f  2.  Med.  ‘  Formerly  applied  to  a  double  convex 
lens  or  burning  glass,  such  having  been  used  to 
cauterize  parts  5  (Mayne,  Exp.  Lex.  1851-60).  Obs. 

B.  sb.  1.  Math.  A  diacaustic  curve  or  surface; 
a  caustic  by  refraction. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Caustics ,  Caustics  are  divided 
into  catacaustics,  and  diacaustics.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX. 
356  The  caustics  formed  by  the  continued  intersections  of 
refracted  rays  emanating  from  a  luminous  point,  are  called 
diacaustics.  1869  Tyndall  Notes  Led.  Light  §  166  Spheri¬ 
cal  lenses  have  their  caustic  curves  and  surfaces  (diacaustics) 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  refracted  rays. 

f  2.  Med .  A  double  convex  lens  used  to  cau¬ 
terize.  Obs. 

DiaceilOUS  (dai|se*s#ias),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Sia/cey-os 
quite  empty  or  hollow  (Dia-  l)  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diacenous .  .porous,  like  a  sponge  or 
pumice  stone. 

Di-axe  t  amide.  Chem.  See  Di- 2  2  and  Acet¬ 
amide. 

1866  E.  Frankland  Led.  Notes  for  Chem.  Stud.  373. 

Diaxetate.  Che?n.  [f.  Di-  2  2  +  Acetate.]  A 
salt  with  two  equivalents  of  acetic  acid  (or  its 
radical  acetyl,  C2H30),  as  diacetate  of  ethylene 
(C2  H4),,-Ac2‘02.  So  Diace’tic  a. 

1825  Thomson  First  Princ.  Chem.  II.  373  Diacetate  of 
lead.  1826  Henry  Ele?n.  Chem.  II.  121  A  diacetate  or 
compound  of  2  atoms  of  base  with  1  atom  of  acid.  1863-72 
Watts  Did.  Chem.  I.  24  The  diacetates  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  acetate  of  silver  on  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
or  iodides  of  the  several  diatomic  alcohol-radicles.  1876 
Harley  Mat.  Med.  133  Acetate  and  diacetate  of  lead. 

Diacetin  (dsiise-s/tin).  Chem.  [f.  Di-22.]  Di- 
acetic  glycerin  ;  a  liquid  with  a  biting  taste,  formed 
by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  upon  glycerin,  so  that 
two  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by 
acetyl.  See  Acetin. 

1855  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Chem.  IX.  426.  1866  E.  Frank- 

land  Led.  Notes  for  Chem.  Stud.  362  Acetic  salts  of  a 
triacid  alcohol : — Monacetin,  Diacetin,  Triacetin. 
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Also  Di-a-cetonami  ne  Chem.  See  Di- 2  and 
Acetonamine.  Diacetonic  a.  Chem.  See  Di-  2 
+  Acetonic.  In  diacetonic  alcohol,  a  syrupy  liquid 
2(CH3)  C(OH)  •  CH2  •  CO  .  CH?,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassium  nitrite  on  diacetonamine. 

Dia  cetyl.  Chetn.  See  Di-  -  2,  and  Acetyl. 

1872  Watts  Did.  Chem.  VI.  30  [He]  has  obtained  a  colour¬ 
less  pungent  liquid,  which  is  probably  free  acetyl  or  diacetyl 
(C  2  H  3  O)  2.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex..  Diacetyl  carbamide 
C0(NH.C2H30)2,  a  product  of  the  action  of  carbonyl- 
chloride  on  urea  at  500  C. ;  it  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in 
rhombic  needles. 

II  Diachseniurn  (dsiakrnipm).  Bot.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Di-  2  +  L.  achsenium  Achene.]  A  ‘  fruit  ’  or 
seed-vessel  consisting  of  two  mericarps  resembling 
achenes  ;  =Cremocarp. 

1870  Bentley  Bot.  313  Each  portion  of  the  fruit  resembles 
the  achaenium,  except  in  being  inferior,  hence  the  name  di- 
achsenium  has  been  given  to  this  fruit. 

II  DiacliaTasis.  Surg.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  hia\a- 
Aaffiy,  f.  Siag aXativ  to  cause  to  open  or  gape.]  (See 
quots.)  Hence  +  Diachalastic  a.  Obs. 

1751  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp .,  Diachalasis ,  in  the  medi¬ 
cinal  works  of  the  antients,  a  term  used  to  express  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  sutures. 
1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Diachalasis  . .  a  former  term 
for  the  separation  or  opening  of  the  cranial  sutures.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diachalastic,  relating  to  a  Diachalasis. 

II  Diachoresis.  Med.  Obs.  [Gr.  SiaxwpTjais 
excretion.]  (See  quot.)  Hence  Diachoretic  a. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diachoresis ,  the  act  or  faculty  of 
voiding  excrements.  1721  in  Bailey.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Diachoretic  ..  promoting  the  excretion  of  faeces; 
laxative. 

Diachronic  (ctaiakr^rnik),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
bia  throughout,  during  +  xp6v~os  ^me  +  -IC.] 
Lasting  through  time,  or  during  the  existing  period. 

1857  Gosse  Creation  87  The  two  creations — the  extinct  and 
the  extant— or  rather  the  prochronic  and  the  diachronic  — 
here  unite. 

Diachylon,  -lum  (d3i,arkilpn,  -h“m),  diacu- 
lum  (dspse-kb/Lum).  Forms:  a.  4-6  diaquilon, 
7- diachylon,  8- diachylum  (9  diaclum)  ;  /3-  4-9 
diaculon,  6  dyaculome,  6-  diaculum.  [a.med.L. 
diachylum,  diaculon,  and  OF.  diaculon  (14th  c.), 
diaquilon,  dyachilon,  diachilon  (Pare,  16th  c.),  L. 
diachylon  (Celsius),  repr.  Gr.  Sid  yvKSiv  (a  medica¬ 
ment)  composed  of  juices ;  cf.  also  Gr.  biayyhos 
very  juicy,  succulent.  The  pronunciation  with 
shortened  penult  comes  through  Fr.  and  med.L.] 
Originally,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  ointment  com¬ 
posed  of  vegetable  juices ;  now  a  common  name  for 
lead-plaster,  emplastrum  plutnbi,  an  adhesive  plaster 
made  by  boiling  together  litharge  (lead  oxide), 
olive  oil,  and  water ;  prepared  on  sheets  of  linen 
as  a  sticking-plaster  which  adheres  when  heated. 

a.  1313  in  Wardr.  Acc.  Edw.  II 20/15  Diaquilon  1  lb.  10 d. 
c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cimrg.  238  Diaquilon  maad  of  litarge 
and  oile  and  juys  of  mustard  seed.  1541  R.  Copland  Guy- 
don's  Formul.  S  j  b,  Diaquilon  of  Rasis.  1660  Boyle  New 
Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  Proem  8  The  Common  Plaister  call’d 
Diachylon.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Did.  s.  v.  Plaister ,  Let 
the  Grease  be  first  well  melted,  add  the  Diachylum  and 
Wax  to  it.  1786  Phil.  Tra?is.  LXXVI.  156  I  took  some 
diachylum  which  had  been  bought  at  Apothecaries  Hall. 
1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  272  Half  a  yard 
square  of  balmy  diplomatick  diachylon.  1836  Marryat 
Japhet  i.  4  Did  a  bull  gore  a  man,  Mr.  Cophagus  appeared 
with  his  diachylon  and  lint.  1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  iv, 
Your  sympathy  is  better  than  diachylon  to  my  wounds. 

/3.  1322  in  Wardr.  A  cc.  Edw.  II 23/20  Dyaculon  4 d.  per  lb. 
1530  Palsgr.  729  Splette  this  dyaculome  upon  a  lynen 
clothe.  1541  R.  Copland  Guydons  Formul.  Y  ij  b,  Em- 
playster  the  place  with  diaculum.  1671  Shadwell  Humour¬ 
ist  1,  To  set  up  with  Sixpenny-worth  of  Diaculum.  1821 
Praed  Gog  Poems  (1866)  I.  92  Diaculum,  my  story  says, Was 
not  invented  in  those  days,  a  1839  Ibid.  (1864)  I.  35  The  skin 
was  rubbed  from  off  her  thumb,  And  she  had  no  Diaculum. 
1836  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  92  Will.,  your 
druggists  sell  more  rhubarb  and  diaculon  ? 
b.  Comb.,  as  diachylum-plaster. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  i\^li  Applye  as 
then  theron  a  Diaquilon  playster.  1676  I.  Coniers  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XI.  718  The  ends  . .  I  closed  up  with  Diachylon 
Plaster,  a  1692  Mountford  Faustus  1.  ad  fin.,  I  ..  de¬ 
vour’d  Three  Yards  of  Diaculum  Plaister  instead  of  Pancake. 
1794  Scott  Let.  to  Miss  C.  Rutherford  5  Sept.  \n  Lockhart, 
To  hint  the  convenience  of  a  roll  of  diaculum  plaister. 

+  Diaxhyma.  Bot.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  5ta-  through  -f 
Xvpa  that  which  is  poured  out,  liquid  :  cf.  Siaxe-av 
to  diffuse,  etc.]  ‘A  synonym  of  Parenchyma, 
especially  such  as  occupies  the  space  between  two 
surfaces,  as  in  a  leaf’.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1S83. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  397  Diachyma,  the  green  cellular  matter 
of  leaves. 

Diacid  (cbiire'sid),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2  2  +  Acid, 
on  the  analogy  of  Dibasic.]  Capable  of  combin¬ 
ing  with  two  acid  radicals. 

Diacid  alcohol,  a  diatomic  alcohol  containing  two  hydroxyl 
groups  both  replaceable  by  an  acid  radical.  Thus  ethene 
alcohol  or  glycol  C2  H4  •(OH  )2  is  diacid,  and  when  acted  on 
by  acetic  acid  may  form  either  a  mono-acetate  or  a  di-acetate. 

1866  E.  Frankland  Led.  Notes  for  Chem.  Stud.  244  The 
monad  radicals  give  monacid  alcohols,  the  dyad  radicals 
diacid  alcohols.  1877  Watts  Fownes'  Chem.  166  In  the  di¬ 
acid  glycol  ethers,  the  two  radicles  by  which  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  may  belong  either  to  the  same  or  to  different 
acids.  1883  C.  L.  Bloxam  Chem.  (ed.  5)  546  The  diamines 


.  .are  capable  of  combining  with  2  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
or  any  similar  acid,  which  is  implied  by  stating  that  they 
are  diacid. 

||  Diaxlasis.  [a.  Gr.  foa/cAaors  f.  fhauXauv 
to  break  in  twain.]  (See  quots.) 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Diaclasis,  a  fracture.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Diaclasis,  refraction  of  light  rays. 

Hence  Diaclastic  a. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diaclastic  . .  relating  to  Diaclasia  [a 
method  of  amputation],  or  to  Diaclasis. 

Diaclasite  (daparklasait).  Min.  [f.  Ger.  dia- 
klas  (Breithaupt,  1823),  f.  Gr.  Sianhaety  to  break 
through  or  asunder;  on  account  of  its  easy  cleavage.] 
A  bisilicate  of  iron  and  magnesium ;  a  brassy 
yellow  or  greenish  grey  mineral  of  the  pyroxene 
group,  orthorhombic  in  crystallization. 

1850  Dana  Min.  268. 

+  Diacle.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  related  to  Dial  ;  the  -clc 
appears  to  be  as  in  receptacle,  spiracle ,  and  other 
reprs.of  L.  instrumental  -culurn,  as  in gubemdculum 
rudder.]  A  small  portable  dial  or  compass; 
a  pocket-dial. 

1488  Ld.  Treas.  Acc.  Scot.  1.  83  A  fare  diacle.  1612 
Rates  $  Customs  Scot,  in  H alyburton' s  Ledger  (Scot.  Rec. 
Ser.  1867)  297  Diacles  of  wode,  the  dozen,  xijs  ;  of  bone,  the 
dozen,  xlviij  s.  1794  Scot.  Agric .  Surv.,  Shetland  87  ( J  am.). 
Every  boat  carries  one  compass  at  least,  provincially  a 
diacle. 

II  Diacodium  (d3iak<?u.di#m).  Obs.  Also  6 
diacodion,  8-9  diacode.  [med.  and  mod. L.  dia- 
eddion ,  - codium ,  in  ancient  L.  diacodion ,  from  Gr. 
did  KQjbacuv  (a  preparation)  made  from  poppy-heads: 
see  Dia- 2.  Cf.  also  French  diacodion  (16th  c.), 
diacodium  (1 7-1 8th  c.),  diacode  (adm.  by  Academy 
1762)  ;  the  last  is  of  rare  use  in  English.  So  It. 
diacodione  (Florio  1599),  now  diacodio .] 

A  syrup  prepared  from  poppy-heads,  used  chiefly 
as  an  opiate. 

1564-78  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  51  Drink e  your 
Diacodion  at  night  to  reconcile  slepe  again.  1681  tr. 
Willis’  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Diacodium,  a  syrup  to 
procure  sleep,  made  off  the  tops  of  poppy.  1695  Congreve 
Love  for  L.  in.  xiii,  You  had  best  take  a  little  Diacodion 
and  Cowslip- Water.  1817  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XLIV.  313  His  favourite  medicine  was  a  diacodium,  con¬ 
sisting  of  opium  administered  in  honey.  1820  Blackw.  Mag. 
VII.  328  [It]  puts  one  to  sleep  more  effectually  than  a  double 
dose  of  diacodium.  1829  J .  Togno  tr.  Edwards'  <$-  Vavas - 
seur's  Mater.  Med.  323  Calming  Mixture.  .Diacode  Syrup. 
Hence  +  Diaco'diate  sb. :  cf.  opiate.  Obs. 

1684  tr.  Bonet’s  Merc.  Compit.  xiv.  488  We  may  some¬ 
times  use  Diacodiates  if  the  Patients  strength  hold  out. 

II  Diacoelosis  (doi-asflyu'sis).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  Sia- 
(Dia-  !)  +  Koi\o!ois  hollow,  belly.]  The  separation 
of  the  coelome  or  body-cavity  into  several  sinuses 
in  some  Vermes,  as  leeches. 

1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  579.  Ibid.  630 
The  coelome  is  much  restricted  by  a  growth  of  connective 
tissue,  which  splits  it  up  into  sinuses  and  channels,  a  process 
termed  diacoelosis. 

Diacon,  -e,  obs  forms  of  Deacon. 

Diaconal  (dafse'k/nal),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  did- 
conal-is,  f.  diaconus  Deacon  :  cf.  F.  diaconal  (14th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  deacon 
(in  various  senses  of  the  word). 

1611  Cotgr.,  Diaconal,  Diaconall;  of,  or  belonging  to  a 
deacon.  1656  in  Blount  (iicssngr.  1725  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl. 
Hist,  i-th  C.  I.  v.  176  The  Matter  of  the  Diaconal  Ordin¬ 
ation.  1863  J.  M.  Ludlow  Sisterhoods  in  Gd.  Words  494 
A  large  development,  .of  what  I  may  call  the  natural  dia¬ 
conal  functions  of  women.  1866  F.  G.  Lee  Direct.  Angl. 
(ed.  3)  3  Being  about  to  execute  a  diaconal  function. 

Diaconate  (dniitck^n/t),  sb.  [ad.  late  L.  did- 
condt-us,  f.  diaconus  Deacon  ;  see  -ate  ' .  Cf.  F. 
diaconati] 

1.  The  office- or  rank  of  deacon. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Deaconry,  Diaconate,  the  order 
or  ministry  of  a  deacon  or  deaconess.  [Not  in  Johnson, 
Todd,  Richardson,  Webster  1828,  Craig  1847.]  _  a  1846 
Worcester  cites  Eclectic  Rev.  1849  (title)  The  Diaconate 
and  the  Poor.  1852  Conybeare  &  H.  St.  J’aul  (1862)  I. 
xiii.  408  If.  .we  explain  these  intimations  by  what  we  know 
of  the  Diaconate  in  the  succeeding  century.  1884  D.  Hunter 
tr.  Reuss’s  Hist.  Canon  iii.  34  A  vocation  quite  as  special 
as  that  of  the  apostleship  or  the  diaconate. 

2.  The  time  during  which  any  one  is  a  deacon. 

1880  Sunday  School  Times  3  Apr.  212  During  his  diaconate 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Gaulandet  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Pierce.  1891 
E.  W.  Gosse  Gossip  in  Library  v.  59  The  English  divines 
.  .were  accustomed  to  stupendous  efforts  of  endurance  from 
their  very  diaconate. 

3.  A  body  of  deacons. 

1891  Stoughton  in  West.  Meth.  Mag.  May  347  A  depu¬ 
tation  from  our  diaconate  called  upon  him. 

t  Dia  conate,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  did- 
con-us  Deacon  +  -ate  2.]  Having,  or  managed 
by,  deacons. 

a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  IV.  iv.  189  (R.),  This  one  great 
diaconate  church  (as  we  may,  in  a  parallel  allusion,  to  that 
other  name  of  presbyterial,  call  it). 

Diaconess,  -isse,  obs.  forms  of  Deaconess. 

||  Diaco’nicon.  Also  in  Lat.  form  diaconi- 
cum.  [Gr.  $i&kovik6v,  neut.  adj.  pertaining  to 
a  deacon,  f.  Sianovo s  a  servant,  a  Deacon.]  Eccl. 
Antiq.  and  Mod.  Gk.  Ch.  A  building  or  room 
adjoining  the  church,  where  vestments,  ornaments, 
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and  other  things  used  in  the  church  service  are 
kept ;  a  sacristy,  a  vestry. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cjr/.,  Diacontcon ,  Sacristy ,  a  place 
adjoining  to  the  antient  churches,  where  the  sacred  vest¬ 
ments,  with  the  vessels,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  altar, 
were  preserved.  1794  Archseol.  XI.  331  Thus,  among  the 
Greeks,  is  always  placed  the  sacristy,  or  diaconicon.  1850 
Neale  East.  Ch.  1. 1.  ii.  191  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bema 
was  the  diaconicon  or  sacristy.  1876  in  Gwilt  Encycl. 
A  rehit.  Gloss,  s.  v. 

t  Dia  conize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  Slclkovos,  L.  did- 
conus  Deacon  +  -ize.  Cf.  F.  diaconiser  ‘  con- 
ferer  le  diaconat.’]  intr.  To  act  as  deacon  ;  to 
minister. 

1644  Bulwer  Chiron.  130  The  Left  Hand  . .  in  the  more 
accomplish’d  and  plenary  exhibition  of  this  sacred  rite 
[benedictionl  hath  oft  Diaconiz’d  unto  the  Right. 

t  Diacony.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  didconia , 

a.  Gr.  biaKovia  office,  etc.  of  a  deacon.  Cf.  F. 
diaconie  1  a  deaconrie,  the  place  of  a  deacon  * 
(Cotgr.).]  The  place  or  office  of  a  deacon. 

1636  Abp.  J.  Williams  Holy  Table  (1637)  79  The  very 
Altar  it  self. .  hath  been  termed,  in  the  ancient  Councells, 
The  Diaconie,  as  a  place  belonging  (next  after  the  Bishop) 
to  the  care  and  custodie  of  the  Deacon  only. 

II  Diacope  (doiioe'k^pf).  [a.  Gr.  Siclkotttj  cleft, 
gash,  f.  fiiaKOTTT-tiv  to  cut  through.] 

+ 1.  Gram .  and  Rhet.  ‘  A  figure  by  which  two 
words  that  naturally  stand  together,  especially  two 
parts  of  a  compound  word,  are  separated  by  the 
intervention  of  another  word;  tmesis’  (Webster 
1864).  Obs. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  u.  (1625)  83  Tmesis  or  Ilia- 
cope ,  a  division  of  a  word  compound  into  two  parts,  as, 
What  might  be  so  ever,  .for,  whatsoever  might  be,  &c.  1678 
Phillips  (ed.  4),  Diastole ,  this  figure  is  otherwise  called 
Diacope ,  and  by  Ruffinianus  by  a  Latin  term  Separation 

2.  Surg.  (See  quots.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diacope ,  a  Cutting  or  dividing 
asunder,  a  deep  Wound,  especially  one  made  in  the  Scull  by 
a  sharp  Instrument.  1851-60  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diacope ,  a  cut,  incision,  fissure,  or  longi¬ 
tudinal  fracture.  It  generally  signifies  an  oblique  incision 
made  in  the  cranium  by  a  sharp  instrument,  without  the 
piece  being  removed. 

Diacoustic  (daiakaivstik),  a.  [f.  Di-  3  + 
Acoustic  a .]  Pertaining  to  diacoustics. 

1775  in  Ash  :  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Diacoustics  (daiakau-stiks).  [mod.  f.  Di-  3 
+  Acoustics:  in  F.  diacoustique.  Cf.  Dioptrics.] 
A  name  for  the  science  of  refracted  sounds.  Also 
termed  diaphonics.  , 

1683  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  473  Hearing  may  be  divided  into 
direct,  refracted  and  reflex'd  . .  which  are  yet  nameless  un¬ 
less  we  call  them  Acousticks,  Diacousticks  and  Catacou- 
sticks.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn .,  Diacousticks  or  Dia- 
phonicks  is  the  consideration  of  the  properties  of  Refracted 
sound,  as  it  passes  through  different  mediums.  1803 
Cavallo  Nat.  Philos.  II.  309  Diacoustics ,  viz.  of  refracted 
sound. 

Diacraute'ric,  a-  Anat.  [f.  Gr.  Sia  through, 
apart  +  KpavTrjpts  the  wisdom  teeth  +  -ic.] 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diacrantcric ,  a  term  applied  to 
describe  the  dentition  of  those  snakes  in  which  the  posterior 
teeth  are  separated  by  longer  intervals  than  the  anterior. 

So  Diacrante  rian  a.}  in  same  sense. 

1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

I!  Dia'cre.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  dyacre.  [a.  F. 
diacre  for  OF.  diacnc,  ad.  L.  diaconus. ]  A  deacon. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccccxlii.  779  There  came  . .  a 
byshop,  a  dyacre,  and  two  knightes. 

II  Dia'Crisis.  Med.  [mod.L.  diacrisis,  a.  Gr. 
StaKptais,  f.  SiaKptvav  to  separate ;  spec,  to  mark  a 
crisis  in  a  fever.  Cf.  F.  diacrise. ]  a.  ‘A  term  for 
the  act  of  separation  or  secretion.’  b.  *  A  critical 
evacuation.’  c.  =  Diagnosis.  Hence  Diacri- 
sio'graphy,  ‘  a  description  of  the  organs  of  secre¬ 
tion’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1684  tr.  lionet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  200  The  Fermentation 
causes  such  a  diacrisis.  .in  the  mass  of  bloud.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  Diacrisis ,  a  separating,  severing  or  dividing; 
the  Faculty  of  discerning,  J  udgment.  In  the  Art  of  Physick, 
a  judging  of  and  distinguishing  Diseases  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  Symptoms.  1721  in  Bailey.  1851-60  Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.,  Diacrisis  . .  synonymous  with  Diagnosis,  which  is  the 
term  generally  used. 

Diacritic  (dsiakri'tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
fha/cpiTucus,  that  sej^arates  or  distinguishes,  f.  812- 
tcpivciv  to  separate.  In  mod.F.  diacritique .] 

A.  adj.  Serving  to  distinguish,  distinctive ;  spec. 
in  Gram,  applied  to  signs  or  marks  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  different  sounds  or  values  of  the  same  letter 
or  character;  e.g.  e,  e,  e,  e,  e,  e,  e,  £,  etc. 

[1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  87  Plato  in  his  Repub.  9.  makes 
a  Philosopher  to  be  opyavov  fica/cptnxop,  a  diacritic  or  very 
critic  instrument.]  1699  Wali.is  to  Bp.  Lloyd  in  Nicolsons 
Epist.  Corr.  I.  123  (T.),  The  Arabick  ha  or  chq, — distin¬ 
guished  only  by  the  diacritick  points.  1875  T.  Hill  True 
Ord.Studies  106  Printed  with  diacritic  signs.  1892  Nation 
(N.Y.)  21  July  49/2^  Printing  ‘hi  snos ‘  brot/  ‘twilit/ 
<  earlier,’  and  other  diacritic  novelties. 

33.  sb.  Gra?n.  A  diacritic  sign  or  mark. 

1866  A.  J.  Ellis  On  Palseotype  in  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1867 
App.  I.  6  Lepsius’s  Sta?idard  Alphabet  in  which,  .as  many 
as  two  or  three  diacritics  are  applied  to  a  single  body.  1877 
Sweet  Phonetics  174  Even  letters  with  accents  and  dia¬ 
critics,  .being  only  cast  for  a  few  founts,  act  practically  as 


new  letters.  Ibid.  175  We  may  consider  the  h  in  sh  and  th 
simply  as  a  diacritic  written  for  convenience  on  a  line  with 
the  letter  it  modifies.  1888  A  thetiaeum  1  Sept.  287/1  A  system 
which  requires  several  new  types  and  makes  constant  use  of 
diacritics. 

Diacritical  (daiakri'tikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-AL.] 

1.  Cram.  —  Diacritic  a. 

1749  B.  Martin  {title),  Lingua  Britannica  Reformata  :  or 
a  universal  English  Dictionary .  .Universal,  Etymological, 
Orthographical,  Orthoepical,  Diacritical.  1755  Johnson 
Diet.  Gram.  Eng.  Tongue,  From  yin  the  Islandick  alphabet, 
v  is  only  distinguished  by  a  diacritical  point.  1840  Malcom 
Trav.  42/1  [In  Siamese]  there  are  thirty-four  consonants  .. 
and  twelve  vowels,  with  several  diacritical  marks.  1867 
A.  J.  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  I.  i.  21  In  quite  recent  days, 
the  innovation  of  diacritical  signs  arose  as  in  French  and 
German. 

b.  gen.  Distinguishing,  distinctive. 

1857  Birch  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  343  The  diacritical 
marks  of  this  ware  are  a  paste  of  red  coralline  colour,  [etc.] 

C.  Electr.  (See  quot.) 

1884  S.  P.  Thompson  Dyna?no- Electr.  Mach.  (1888)  307 
This  number  of  ampere-turns  he  named  the  diacritical 
number  ;  and  the  current  producing  half-saturation  he  called 
the  diacritical  current. 

2.  Capable,  or  showing  a  capacity,  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  or  discerning. 

1856  Alexander  Life  Dr.  JVardlaw  xix.  477  His  intellect 
was  eminently  dialectic  and  diacritical.  1865  Athenaeum 
24  June  837/2  Where  is  his  diacritical  power? 

Hence  Diacri  tically  adv . 

1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  198  Masoretically  print  it,  dia¬ 
critically  compose  it. 

Diactinic  (dsiisektrnik),#.  Optics,  [f.  Di-3  = 
Dia-1  +  Gr.  atcTiv -  a  ray  -f  -ic.]  Having  the 
property  of  transmitting  the  actinic  rays  of  light. 

1867  W.  A.  Miller  Elemen.  Chem.  1.  (ed.  4)  230  Rock-salt, 
fluor-spar,  water,  .are  almost  as  diactinic.  .as  quartz.  1880 
igth  Cent.  Mar.  529  Substances  which  are  chemically  trans¬ 
parent  are  said  to  be  diactinic.  1880  Athenaeum  11  Dec. 
781/3  Experiments  which  pro»ve  the  diactinic  character  of 
substances  constructed  on  an  open  chain  of  carbon  com¬ 
pounds. 

So  Diactinism,  ‘the  condition  of  transparency 
for  chemical  or  actinic  rays  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 

Diaculum,  a  popular  variant  of  Diachylum. 

Diad,  obs.  form  of  Dyad. 

Diadelph.  (dai'adelf).  Bot.  rare  —  0,  [f.  next ; 

cf.  didynam]  A  plant  of  the  class  Diadelphia. 

1828  in  Webster  ;  whence  in  later  Diets. 

II  Diadelphia  (daiadedfia).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Linnseus  1735)  f.  Gr.  Si-,  Di-  2  +  dStAifo?  brother  + 
-IA.]  The  seventeenth  class  in  the  Linnaean  Sexual 
system,  including  plants  with  stamens  normally 
united  in  two  bundles.  Hence  DiadeTphian  a. 

1762  Hudson  Flora  Angtica,  Diadelphia.  1794  Martyn 
Rousseau's  Bot.  ix.  93  In  the  seventeenth  class  diadelphia, 
the  filaments  are  united  at  bottom.  1828  Webster,  Dia- 
dclphian.  1857  Henfrf.y  Bot.  ii.  §  3S5  The  Class  Diadelphia 
includes  a  large  number  of  Papilionaceous  genera. 

Diadelphic  (daiade’lfik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.] 
a.  Bot.  =  Diadelphous.  b.  Chem.  Of  a  com¬ 
pound  :  Having  the  elements  combined  in  two 
groups. 

1847  Craig,  Diadelphic,  pertaining  to  the  class  Dia¬ 
delphia.  1866  E.  Frankland  Led.  Notes  for  Chem.  Stud . 
201  Non-nitrogenous  organic  compounds  . .  i.  The  mon- 
adelphic,  or  marsh-gas  type.  2.  The  diadelphic,  or  methyl 
type. 

Diadelphous  (daiadedfas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as 
prec.  +-ous.]  Of  stamens:  United  by  the  fila¬ 
ments  so  as  to  form  two  bundles.  Of  plants  : 
Having  the  stamens  so  united. 

1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  442  The  plants  of  this  section 
are  really  not  diadelphous  but  monadelphous.  1870  Bentley 
Bot.  (1882)  248  When  the  filaments  unite  so  as  to  form  two 
bundles,  the  stamens  are  termed  diadelphous,  as  in  the  Pea, 
Milkwort  and  Fumitory. 

Diadem  (daradem),  sb.  [a.  F.  dyademe  (13th 

c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  diademe ,  ad.  L.  diadema ,  Gr. 
diadrjfia  band  or  fillet,  esp.  the  regal  fillet  of  Persian 
kings,  adopted  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  and  his 
successors ;  f.  8ia8eei v  to  bind  round,  f.  Sia-  across, 
through  +  8kziv  to  bind.] 

1.  A  crown ;  an  ornamental  cincture  or  covering 
for  the  head,  worn  as  a  symbol  of  honour,  esp.  of 
royal  dignity.  (In  quot.  1290,  applied  to  the 
aureola  or  crown  of  a  martyr.  Now  chiefly  poetic 
and  rhetorical .) 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  167/2125  A1  round  it  orn  a-boute  is 
heued,  ase  it  were  a  dyademe.  1382  Wyclif  Rev.  xii.  3  And 
lo  !  a  greet  reed  dragoun,  hauynge  seuene  heedes  . .  and  in 
the  heedis  of  him  seuen  diademes.  1415  Hoccleve  To  Sir 
J.  Oldcastle  232  O  Constantyn.  .0  cristen  Emperour.  .Wei 
was  byset  on  thee  thy  diadeeme  !  1513  More  in  Grafton 
Chron.  (1568)  II.  807  In  habite  royall  with  Scepter  in  hande 
and  Diademe  on  his  head.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  111.  iv.  100 
A  vice  of  kings  . .  That  from  a  shelfe,  the  precious  Diadem 
stole,  And  put  it  in  his  Pocket.  1785  Wilkins  Bhagvat  69, 

I  wish  to  behold  thee  with  the  diadem  on  thy  head,  a  1839 
Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  433  Many  a  gem  Fit  for  a  Sultan's 
diadem. 

b.  spec.  A  band  or  fillet  of  cloth,  plain  or  adorned 
with  jewels,  worn  round  the  head,  originally  by 
Oriental  monarchs,  as  a  badge  of  royalty.  (The 
original  sense  of  the  word  in  Gr.  and  L.) 


1579~S°  North  Plutarch  (1612)  518  He  had  sent  her  his 
Diademe  or  royall  band  and  called  her  by  the  name  and  title 
of  Queene.  1656  Cowley  Pind.  Odes,  Praise  of  Pindar  ii. 
Notes,  Diadems  (which  were  used  by  the  ancient  Kings. . 
for  the  mark  of  Royalty),  .were  Bindings  of  white  Ribband 
about  the  Head,  set- and  adorn'd  with  precious  stones.  1776 
Gibbon  Decl.  <$*  F.  I.  388  Diocletian  . .  ventured  to  assume 
the  diadem  . .  It  was  no  more  than  a  broad  white  fillet  set 
with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  emperor’s  head.  1882  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  II.  226  note ,  A  diadem  . .  this  badge  of  Oriental 
autocracy — a  purple  silken  fillet  embroidered  with  pearls. 

N  C.  A  wreath  of  leaves  or  flowers  worn  round 
the  head. 

1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Diademe  of  laurell,  lanreole.  1883 
Myra's  Jrnl.  Aug.,  Diadems  of  orange-flowers  have  been 
more  worn  lately. 

d.  Her .  (See  quots.) 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied 
to  certain  circles,  or  rims,  serving  to  bind  or  inclose  the 
crowns  of  sovereign  princes ;  and  to  bear  the  globe,  and 
cross,  or  the  flower-de-luces,  for  their  crest.  1787  Porny 
Elem.  Heraldry  Gloss.,  Diadem  ..  is  now  frequently  used 
to  signify  the  Circles,  which  close  on  the  top  of  the  Crowns 
of  Sovereigns,  and  support  the  Mound. 

2.  fig.  The  authority  or  dignity  symbolized  by 
a  diadem  ;  royal  or  imperial  dignity,  sovereignty  ; 
=  Crown  sb.  3. 

a  1300  Cursor  ill.  22357  (Cott.)  pan  sal  he  fare  to  iursalem 
..and  37eild  up  f>are  his  diademe.  ^  1400-50  Alexander 
3240  Don  a3ayne  pe  dignite,  pe  diademe  of  Pers,  And  all  pe 
ri^tis  of  pi  rewme  resayue  as  before.  1548  Hall  Chron.  224 
That  the  Erie  of  Richemond,  should  once  attein  to  the 
Crowne  and  diademe  of  the  realme.  1602  Fulbecke  Pan- 
dectes  10  Such  things  can  not  be  seuered  from  the  princely 
Diadem.  1789  Belsham  Ess.  I.  xviii.  348  A  diadem  could 
not  . .  raise  the  personal  character  of  the  Protector.  1821 
Byron  Mar.  Fal.  1.  ii.  173  Old  Dandolo  Refused  the  diadem 
of  all  the  Caesars. 

3 . fig.  A  distinction  or  adornment  conferring  glory 
or  dignity,  figured  as  a  crown. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  7  b,  They  shall  receyue 
of  the  hande  of  god  the  crowne  of  glory  and  diademe  of 
honour.  1605  Camden  Rem.  3  One  of  the  fairest  . .  Plumes 
in  the  triumphant  Diademe  of  the  Roman  Empire.  1825 
J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  370  The  name  of  Yankee  was 
a  reproach  here ;  it  was  a  diadem  there. 

4.  transf.  Something  that  surmounts  and  adorns 
like  a  crown  ;  a  crowning  ornament. 

1781  Cowper  Retirement  82  The  crescent  moon,  the 
diadem  of  night,  Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed 
place,  Fast  anchored.  1817  Byron  Manfred  1.  i.  64  Mont 
Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains;  They  crown’d  him 
long  ago  On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds,  With 
a  diadem  of  snow.  1845-75  Macicay  Seven  Angels  of  Lyre 
iii,  A  rainbow  is  her  diadem. 

5.  Short  for  diadem-vionhey . 

6.  Surg.  In  Lat.  form  diadema  :  A  bandage  for 

the  head.  1811  in  Hooper  Med.  Did. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  diadem-shaped  adj.  ; 
diadem-lemur,  a  species  of  Indris  ;  diadem- 
monkey,  Cercopitheais  diadematus ;  diadem- 
spider,  the  garden  spider,  Epeira  diadema. 

1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  in.  v.  143  Diadem, 
and  coronet  shaped  ornaments.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  <y 
Schni.  (1858)  67  The  large  diadem  spider,  which  spins  so 
strong  a  web. 

Di'adem,  v .  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  place  a 
diadem  upon  ;  to  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  diadem  ; 
to  crown.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. :  cf.  next. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  iii.  268  Dauid  schal  ben  dyademed 
and  daunten  hem  alle.  1738  Pope  Epil.  to  Sat.  11.  232  When 
diadem’d  with  rays  divine  . .  Her  Priestless  Muse  forbids 
the  Good  to  die.  1777  Sir  W.  Jones  Turkish  Ode  Poems 
91  And  every  stalk  is  diadem’d  with  flowers.  1826  H.  H. 
Wilson  tr.  Uttara  Rama  Cheritra  46  Hills,  whose  tower¬ 
ing  peaks  Are  diademed  with  clouds.  1858  Neale  Bernard 
de M.(i86s)i3  The  Judge  that  comes  in  mercy.. To  diadem 
the  right. 

Hence  Diademed  (dai'aclemd)  ppl.  a.}  wearing 
or  adorned  with  a  diadem  ;  crowned. 

1790  J.  Williams  Shrcrce  Tuesday  (1794)  9  Where  Despots 
diadem’d  and  toga'd  stride.  1805  Southey  in  Ann.  Rez>. 
III.  556  One  of  the  three  diademed  princes.  1840  Carlyle 
Heroes  iii.  (1891)  79  Is  he  not  obeyed,  worshipped  after  his 
sort,  as  all  the  Tiaraed  and  Diademed  of  the  world  . .  could 
not  be?  1892  Aihenceum  19  Mar.  380/1  Draped  diademed 
bust  of  the  empress. 

Diademated  (doradem^ted),  ppl.  a.  ?  Obs. 
[f.  L.  diademdt-us  (f.  Gr.  diabrjfm  Diadem)  +  -ed.] 
Wearing  a  diadem  ;  diademed. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diode1 mated,  wearing  a  Diadem, 
Crown  or  Turbant.  1763  Swinton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  99 
The  first  of  these  medals  presents  to  our  view  a  diade¬ 
mated  head.  1770  Ibid.  LX.  84  note,  Coins . .  with  diademated 
heads  upon  them. 

||  Diade  xis.  Med.  Obs.—  °.  [a.  Gr. 
n.  of  action  f.  8ia8ix€a0ai  1°  relieve  one  another, 
succeed.]  A  transposition  of  humours  in  the  body 
from  one  place  to  another. 

1811  in  Hooper  Med.  Did.  1847  in  Craig. 

||  Diadoche  (d3i|0e*d^k/j.  [a.  Gr.  8ia8oxrj  suc¬ 
cession,  f.  8ia8ex^o9ai  :  see  prec.]  Succession ; 
spec,  in  Med.  (see  quots.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diadoche,  in  the  Art  of  Physick, 
the  succeeding  or  progress  of  a  Disease,  to  its  change  call’d 
Crisis.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diadoche,  the  exchange  of  one 
disease  into  another  of  different  form  or  character  and  in  a 
different  situation.  1884  Church  Q.  Rev.  XVIII.  258  The 
diadoche  of  early  Greek  scholars  . .  was  but  a  broken  and 
fitful  succession. 


DIADOCHIAN. 


DIAGONAL. 


Diadodlian  (doiadeu-kian),  a.  [f.  Gr.  5ia5ox-os 
succeeding,  successor  (see  prec.)  +  -ian.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Diadochi  or  Macedonian  generals  among 
whom  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  di¬ 
vided  after  his  death,  or  to  their  time. 

[  1855  Grote  Greece  XII.  362  The  interests  of  these  Diadochi 
— Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus.]  1881  J.  T. 
Clarke  Rep.  Invest.  Asses  in  Papers  Archieol.  Inst.  Atner. 
Class.  Ser.  1. 40  A  monument  of  small  dimensions  and  lavish 
Diadochian  ornamentation. 

Diadochite  (doiiardtllvoit).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Siadoxos  (see  prec.)  4  -ite.  Named  by  Breithaupt  in 
18.17,  fromhis  belief  that  phosphorus  had  succeeded 
arsenic  in  its  composition.]  Hydrous  phosphate 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  brown  or  yellowish  colour 
and  resinous  appearance. 

1830  Dana  Min.  454.  1851  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Client.  V. 

246  Diadochite.  .Resembles  iron-cinder  in.  .appearance. 

II  Diadosis  (d3i,ard<feis).  Med.  [a.  Gr.  StdSocns, 
(.  SiaSiSvvai  to  hand  over,  distribute.]  a.  Distri¬ 
bution  of  nutritive  material  to  the  body.  b.  Re¬ 
mission  or  decline  of  a  disease. 

1721  in  Bailey.  1811  in  Hooper  Med.  Diet. 

t  Diadrom,  -ome.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  StaSpopy  a 
running  through  or  across,  f.  Sid  +  Spop-  ablaut  stem 
of  SpaptTv  to  run.]  A  vibration  of  a  pendulum. 

1661  Boyle  Exameti  v.  (1682)  55  In  Water  the  Diadromes 
are  so  much  more  slow  [than  in  air],  1690  Locke  Huni.Und. 
IV.  x.  §  10.  293  A  Pendulum,  whose  Diadroms  ..  are  each 
equal  to  one  Second  of  Time. 

Diaeresis  (cbijeT/sis,  -D-risis).  Also  dieresis. 
[a.  L.  diuresis,  a.  Gr.  diaipeois,  n.  of  action  f. 
5iaipi-u v  to  divide,  separate.] 

1.  The  division  of  one  syllable  into  two,  esp.  by  the 
separation  of  a  diphthong  into  two  simple  vowels. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.  DieretLy  The  figure  Diaeresis, 
whereby  one  syllable  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  Evoluisse 
for  Evolyisse.  1755  Johnson,  Di&resis ,  the  separation  or 
disjunction  of  syllables ;  as  aer.  1887  Roby  Lat.  Gram. 
(ed.  5)  1.  478  Di&resis,  ‘separation’  of  one  vowel  sound  into 
two;  e.g.  Orpheus  for  Orpheus  also  the  treatment  of  a 
usually  consonantal  v  as  a  vowel ;  e.  g.  siluae  for  silvae. 

b.  The  sign  [••]  marking  such  a  division,  or, 
more  usually,  placed  over  the  second  of  two  vowels 
which  otherwise  make  a  diphthong  or  single  sound, 
to  indicate  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  sepa¬ 
rately. 

1611  Cotgr.  Nnnn,  Diaeresis  is  when  two  points  ouer  a 
vovvell  diuide  it  from  another  vowell,  as  boue\  queue. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.  Diaeresis ,  An  e,  1  or  u 
Diaeresis,  to  show  that  such  a  vowel  is  sounded  by  it  self  and 
not  joyn’d  with  any  other,  so  as  to  make  a  Diphthongue. 
1767  G.  Sharpe  Grk .  Tongue  16  (R.)  If  any  two  vowels 
are  to  be  read  as  two  distinct  syllables,  the  latter  is  marked 
with  a  diaeresis,  or  two  dots  over  it ;  Traic,  boy,  and  avnvos, 
sleepless.  1824  J.  Johnson  Typogr.  II.  xi.  284  The  diaeresis 
["]  separates  two  vowels,  that  they  may  not  be  taken  for 
a  diphthong. 

2.  Prosody.  The  division  made  in  a  line  or  a  verse 
when  the  end  of  a  foot  coincides  with  the  end  of  a 
word. 

1844  Beck  &  Felton  tr.  M unk's  Metres  39  From  the  coin¬ 
cidence  and  disagreement  of  verse-series  and  word-series 
springs  the  idea  of  the  diaeresis  and  caesura  (Sicu'pecri?  and 
to/a 77),  abscission  and  incision. 

3.  Surg.  Separation  of  parts  normally  united,  as 
by  a  wound  or  burn,  the  lancing  of  an  abscess,  etc. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.  v.  Diceresis,  There  are  five  manners  of  performing  the 
diaeresis  viz.  by  cutting,  pricking,  tearing,  drawing  and 
burning.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex Diaeresis ,  a  division  of  parts 
from  a  wound,  or  burn  ;  a  solution  of  continuity,  produced 
by  mechanical  means. 

4.  gen .  ( nonce-use .)  Division,  separation. 

1856  Alexander  Life  Wardian)  xiii.  331  This  diaeresis 
of  opinion  has  separated  ethical  writers  into  two  sections. 

Diseretic  (daiiere’tik),  a.  and  sb .  Also  die- 
retic.  [ad.  Gr.  SicupeTiKbs  divisible,  of  or  by 
division,  f.  diaiperos,  vbl.  adj.  f.  Siaipeiv  ;  see  prec. ; 
cf.  F.  did  Clique  (Littre).] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  by  means  of  diceresis 
or  division. 

1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv .  Learn,  vi.  ii.  231  The 
others  [methods],  as  the  analytic,  systatic,  diairetic,  etc. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dierctick ,  pertaining  to  a  division, 
or  the  figure  Diairesis.  1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  269/1 
Having  power  to  divide,  dissolve,  or  corrode  ;  escharotic, 
corrosive,  dieretic.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex  ,  Dieretic. 

B.  sb.  Med.  A  caustic  or  corrosive  agent.  Obs. 

1721  Bailey,  Diaeretics ,  medicines  which  corrode  and  eat. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  DiaeretiCy  an  old  term  for  a  caustic. 

Diafragma,  -fragme,  obs.  ff.  Diaphragm. 

Diagenesis  (daiaid.^enesis).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  5m- 
across  +  ylveois  generation,  origination:  Genesis.] 
Transformation  by  dissolution  and  recombination 
of  elements.  Hence  Diagenetic  a.,  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  diagenesis. 

1886  T.  S.  Hunt  Mineral  Physiol.  $  Physiogr.  173  The 
reactions . .  resulting  not  only  in  the  conversion  of  amorphous 
into  crystalline  bodies,  but  in  the  breaking  up  of  old  com¬ 
binations,  as  well  as  in  the  union  of  unlike  matters  mechani¬ 
cally  mingled  to  form  new  crystalline  species,  are  instruc¬ 
tive  examples  of  what  Giimbel  has  termed  diagenesis.  Ibid.y 
An  instructive  phase  in  this  diagenetic  process  is  that  of  the 
gradual  conversion  of  smaller  crystalline  grains  or  crystals 
into  larger  ones. 
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Diageotropic  (d^iaid^r^tr^  pik),  a.  Bot.  [f. 

Gr.  5m  across  +  y 77,  7 €0-  the  earth  +  Tponucos  belong¬ 
ing  to  turning.]  Characterized  by  diageotropism. 

•  1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movem.  PI.  189  The  rhizomes  of 
Sparganium  ramosum  grow  out  horizontally  in  the  soil  to 
a  considerable  length,  or  are  diageotropic.  1882  F.  Darwin 
in  Nature  XXV.  600  A  diageotropic  organ  is  one  which 
possesses  the  power  of  growing  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
gravitation. 

Diageotropism  (dohaidjrjfrtnypiz’m).  Bot. 
[f.  prec.  :  see  -ism.]  The  tendency  in  parts  of 
plants  to  grow  transversely  to  the  earth’s  radius. 

1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Mozem.  PI.  5  Diageotropism,  a 
position  more  or  less  transverse  to  the  radius  of  the  earth. 

Diaglyph  (daraglif).  rare.  [f.  stem  of  Gr. 
Siay\v<p(iv  to  carve  through,  carve  in  intaglio,  f. 
Sta-  through  4  yXvipuv  to  carve:  in  mod.F.  diaglyphe 
(Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  sculpture  or  engraving  in  which 
the  figures  are  sunk  below  the  general  surface  ;  an 
intaglio.  Hence  Diaglyphic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  such  sculpture. 

Evelyn’s  name  for  the  art  is  after  Gr.  yKwjnicy  ( sc .  Texvrfl. 

[1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  (1769)  16  Diaglyphice ,  when 
hollow,  as  in  seals  and  intaglias.  1819  P.  N icholson  Archit. 
Diet.  I.  9  The  Diaglyphice  where  the  strokes  [of  the  figures] 
are  indented.]  1864  Webster,  Diaglyphic.  1889  Century 
Diet Diaglyph. 

Diagnosable  (daiagnon-zab’l),  a.  [f.  next  4 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  diagnosed. 

1891  Scot.  Leader  24  Sept.  6  Before  it  [tubercular  disease] 
became  in  the  individual  diagnoseable. 

Diagnose  (doiagnJu'z),  v.  Med.  [f.  next ;  cf. 
anastomose ,  metamorphose  (immediately  after  F. 
verbs  in  -oser  from  a  sb.  in  -ose)."]  trans.  To 
make  A  diagnosis  of  (a  disease),  to  distinguish  and 
determine  its  nature  from  its  symptoms ;  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  identify  by  careful  observation. 

1861  Wynter  Soc.  Bees  339,  I  was  enabled  to  diagnose  the 
complaint  at  once.  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I. 
231  Articular  rheumatism  has  also  to  be  diagnosed  from  the 
other  forms.  1887  Homeop.  World  1  Nov.  497,  I  diagnosed 
chronic  jaundice. 

fig.  1879  Tourgee  Fool's  Err.  ii.  11  Her  heart  had 
diagnosed  the  symptoms.  1885  Times  13  Aug.  4/1  It  is  not 
difficult  for  me  to  diagnose,  .the  name  of  the  ‘  former  house- 
surgeon  ’  who  wrote  to  you. 

b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1882  Attfield  in  Standard  23  Aug.  2/2  The  pharmacist . . 
attempting  to  diagnose  while  knowing  nothing  about  the 
human  frame. 

Diagnosis  (dsiagnJ^sis).  PI.  -oses.  [a.  L. 
diagnosis ,  Gr.  Siayvcnois,  n.  of  action  f.  diayiyvw- 
okuv  to  distinguish,  discern,  f.  5ta-  through,  thor¬ 
oughly,  asunder  +  yiyvcuoKtiv  to  learn  to  know, 
perceive.  In  F.  diagnose  in  Moliere  :  cf.  prec.] 

1.  Med.  Determination  of  the  nature  of  a  diseased 
condition  ;  identification  of  a  disease  by  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  its  symptoms  and  history ;  also,  the 
opinion  (formally  stated)  resulting  from  such  in¬ 
vestigation. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Vocab.,  Diagnosis ,  di- 
lucidation,  or  knowledg.  1791  P.  P.  Price  {title)  A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Disease.  1834  J. 
Forbes  Lxnnec  s  Dis.  Chest{e d.  4)  199  It  is  .in  the  diagnosis 
.  .of  pneumonia  . .  that  the  greatest  practical  benefit  of  aus¬ 
cultation  will  be  found.  1855  O.  W.  Holmes  Poems  274 
The  diagnosis  was  made  out,  They  tapped  the  patient  ;  so 
he  died.  1872  Baker  Nile  Tribut.  i.  8  The  crows  can  form 
a  pretty  correct  diagnosis  upon  the  case  of  a  sick  camel. 
1878  H.  S.  Wilson  Alp.  Ascents  iv.  132  Then  came  the 
diagnosis — to  wit  a  severe  contusion  and  strain  of  right 
knee. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xviii.  253 
Perception  is  essentially  a  diagnosis.  1868  T.  G.  Duff  Pol. 
Surv.  1 13  Our  diagnosis  of  the  character  of  a  person.  1892 
Spectator  1  Oct.  438/1  [Swindlers]  seem  to  possess,  in  an 
extraordinarily  high  degree,  the  power  of  moral  diagnosis, — 
of  telling  what  are  the  weak  spots  in  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  man. 

2.  Biol.  etc.  Distinctive  characterization  in  precise 
terms,  {of  a  genus,  species,  etc.). 

1853  J,  Lindley  Veget.  Kingd.  371  Tiliacete ,  Linden- 
blooms  ..  Diagnosis. —  Malval  Exogens,  with  free  stamens 
on  the  outside  of  a  disk,  albuminous  seeds,  and  straight 
embryo.  1854  Badham  Halient .  235  Specimens  ..  in  a  fit 
condition  for  diagnosis.  1858  WhewellMw.  Org.  Renoz’.  23 
The  Diagnosis,  or  Scheme  of  the  Characters,  comes,  in  the 
order  of  philosophy,  after  the  Classification.  1874  Jevons 
Prin.  Science  (1877)  708  This  operation  of  discovering  to 
which  class  of  a  system  a  certain  specimen  or  case  belongs, 
is  generally  called  Diagnosis.  1880  Gunther  Fishes  10 
The  ‘  Genera  Piscium  ’  contains  well-defined  diagnoses  of  45 
genera. 

Diagnost  (dsragn^st).  rare  —  0.  [ad.  Gr. 
Siayyajorys  one  who  examines  and  decides,  agent- 
n.  from  diayiyvdxjKtiv :  see  Diagnosis.]  =  Diag¬ 
nostician. 

Diagnostic  (doiagn^’stik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
Gr.  hiayvcxJGTiKos  able  to  distinguish,  77  Stay  v  wot  ucy 
{sc.  T(xV7l)  the  art  of  distinguishing  diseases,  f.  5m- 
yiyvuioK ( iv :  see  Diagnosis.  Cf.  F.  diagnostique 
(17th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diagnosis. 

1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  1.  i.  13  Physicke  diagnosticke  or 
semioticke.  .teacheth  vs  to  know  the  nature,  .of  the  disease  | 


by  the  signes.  .of  the  same.  1654  Whitlock  Zooiomia  46 
The  Diagnostick  and  disease-discovering  Part.  1775  Sir 
E.  Barry  Observ.  Wines  394  The  diagnostic  knowledge  . . 
of  these  symptoms.  1884  E.  Sheppard  in  Law  Times  4  Oct. 
373/2  The  judgment  and  diagnostic  skill  of  the  . .  medical 
practitioner. 

2.  Of  value  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  discrimina¬ 
tion,  or  identification  ;  specifically  characteristic, 
distinctive :  a.  in  Med. ;  b.  in  Biol. ;  c.  gen. 

a.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  4  As  to  the  signes  Diag¬ 
nostick,  a  vitious  figure  of  the  head  is  known  by  sight.  1737 
Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  306  The  Diagnostick 
Signs  of  a  Dog  truly  mad.  1885  Lancet  26  Sept.  562  The 
most  important  diagnostic  signs  of  pleural  effusion. 

b.  1862  Sir  H.  Holland  Ess. ,  Life  $  Organization  79 
The  teeth  . .  so  important  a  diagnostic  mark.  1872  Oliver 
Elem.  Bot.  11.  124  The  brief  characters  which  . .  distinguish 
these  species  from  each  other  are  said  to  be  diagnostic. 
1875  Buckland  Log-bk.  244  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the 
tail  being  a  diagnostic  mark  between  the  wild  and  tame  cat. 
_  C.  1669  Address  Yng.  Gentry  Eng.  17  Necessary  aphor¬ 
isms  to  regulate  their  own  lives  by,  and  be  diagnostic  of  all 
others.  1803  Ed  in.  Rev.  I.  256  notey  The  self  rev  iezuing 
philosophy  would  have  been  a  term  more  diagnostic.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  28  Apr.  11/2  The  Times  cannot  regard  the 
Mid  Lanark  election  as  possessing  any  particular  diagnostic 
value. 

B.  sb.  ;  sometimes  in  colled. pi.  diagnostics. 

1.  =  Diagnosis  i. 

1625  Hart  A nat.  Ur.  1.  ii.  13  Diagnosticke  whose  most 
common  scope  is  to  discerne.  .the  sick  and  infirme  from  the 
whole.  1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  94,  I  fear  the 
Doctor  mistakes  in  his  diagnosticks.  1753  N.  Torriano 
Gangr.  Sore  Throat  10  From  this  Appearance  of  the  Blood, 
no  Diagnostic  can  be  formed  of  the  Disease.  1803  Med. 
Jrnl.  IX.  126  The  disease,  the  diagnostic  of  which  he  found 
difficult  to  determine.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  530 
Radcliffe.  .had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice  in  London 
chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnostics. 
fig.  1769  Burke  Late  St.  Nat.  Wks.  1842  I.  89  The  false 
diagnostick  of  our  state  physician.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours 
in  Libr.  (1892)  I.  ix.  335  May  be  described  as  a  system  of 
religious  diagnostics. 

2.  A  distinctive  symptom  or  characteristic,  a 
specific  trait :  a.  in  Med.  b.  Biol,  and  gen. 

a.  1651W1TTIE  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  225  That  Physitian . . 
having  fully  found  out  the  diagnosticks,  and  prognosticks 
of  a  disease.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  H.  lvii.  158 
From  these  diagnostics  [the  physician]  declared  that  the 
liquidum  nervosum  was  intimately  affected.  1764  Reid 
Inquiry  vi.  $  23.  194  An  unusual  appearance  in  the  colour 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  the  diagnostic  of  a  disease  in  the 
spectator.  1853  Reade  Chr.  Johnstone  15  You  have  the 
maladies  of  idle  minds,  love,  perhaps,  among  the  rest ;  you 
blush,  a  diagnostic  of  that  disorder. 

b.  1646  S.  Bolton  A  rraignm.  Err.  144  What  are  the  Diag¬ 
nosticks  or  marks  whereby  we  may.  .discern  of  errour  from 
truth.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  ix.  53  Oaths, 
and  curses,  the  diagnostics  of  the  rakish  spirit.  1818  Blackzv. 
Mag.  II.  404  The  diagnostics  (if  so  technical  a  term  may 
be  allowed)  of  his  conduct,  deportment,  and  conversation. 
1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  IY.  xlvii.  405  We  cannot 
point  out  any  certain  diagnostic. 

Diagno’stically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -al  +  -ly2.] 
By  means  of  diagnosis,  with  reference  to  diagnosis. 

1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  51  By  Rules  set  down 
to  finde  out  the  disease  Diagnostically.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
21  Oct.  5/2  Diagnostically  and  therapeutically  it  was  only 
the  amount  of  the  dose  which  determined  the  effect. 

Diagnosticate  (dsiagnp-stik^t),  v.  [f.  as  prec. 
4  -ate  3  :  cf.  F.  diagnostiquer.']  -  Diagnose  v. 

1846  T.  Callaway  Dislocations  (1849)  Could  it  [a  compli¬ 
cation]  be  clearly  diagnosticated.  1863  Lytton  Caxtoniana 
I.  44  It  assumes  to  diagnosticate  in  cases  that  have  baffled 
the  Fergusons.  1871  Hammond  Dis.  Nervous  Syst.  47  From 
thrombosis  cerebral  congestion  is  diagnosticated  by  the 
circumstances  that,  [etc.]. 

So  Diagnostication  =  Diagnosis. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex . 

Diagnostician  (dahagn^sti’Jan).  [f.  as  prec. 
4  -ian.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  diagnosis. 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.{fH>6)  108  The  mental  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  skilful  diagnostician.  1894  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly 
XLIV.  478  By  the  skilled  teacher  I  now  mean  the  one  who 
is  an  expert  diagnostician  of  powers. 

DiagO’meter.  Electr.  [ad.  F.  diago mitre,  f. 
Gr.  Siayuv  to  carry  across,  conduct  4  pirpov  mea¬ 
sure.]  An  instrument  designed  to  measure  the 
electro-conductive  power  of  various  substances. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Client.  II.  314  Diagometery  an  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  intended  for  the  detection  of  adulterations 
in  olive  oil,  this  oil  being  said  to  have  less  electric  conduct¬ 
ing  power  than  other  fixed  oils.  1886  Wormell  tr.  Von 
Urbanitzky  s  Electr.  in  Serv.  Man  (1890)  109  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  diagometer,  an  instrument  which  makes  use 
of  the  different  conducting  powers  of  substances  for  the 
determination  of  their  chemical  combination. 

-[  Ei/agon,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  diagonus,  ad. 
Gr.  Siayuinos :  see  Diagonal.]  =  Diagonal  sb.  i. 

[1563  Shute  Archit.  Diva,  A  strike  ouerthwarte  the 
greate  square  from  corner  to  corner,  that  line  is  named 
Diagonus.]  1656  Blount  Glossogr.y  Diagon  or  Diagonal. 

t  Di’agon,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. ;  cf.  para¬ 
gon  vb.]  trans.  1  To  join  by  a  diagonal  line. 

1610  W.  Folkjngham  Art  of  Survey  ii.  v.  55  To  Rectifie 
the  Plot :  diagone  alternate  angles. 

Diagonal  (dsiise'gonal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
diagondlis  (Vitruvius),  f.  Gr.  Siaywv-ios  from  angle 
to  angle,  f.  Sta  across  4  yoivla  angle  :  see  -al  1.  2. 
Cf.  F.  diagonal  (13th  c.  in  Littre).] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Geom.  Extending,  as  a  line,  from  any  angular 
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point  of  a  quadrilateral  or  multilateral  figure  to  an 
opposite  or  non-adjacent  angular  point.  (Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  plane  extending  from  one  edge  of  a  solid 
figure  to  the  opposite  edge.)  Hence  gen.  Extending 
from  one  corner  of  anything  to  the  opposite  corner. 

1541  [implied  in  Diagonally].  1563  Shute  Archil.  C  iv  a, 
The  diagonall  line  marked  B.  1570  Billingsley  Euclid  xi. 
xxxix.  354  Diagonall  lines  drawen  from  the  opposite  angles. 
1660  Bloome  Archit.  Ab,  The  square  ..  crossed  with  two 
Diagonall  lines.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke  I  Jit  rod.  Crystallogr. 
12  The  diagonal  plane  of  a  solid  . .  is  an  imaginary  plane 
passing  through  the  diagonal  lines  of  two  exterior  parallel 
planes.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  A/r.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc. 
XXIX.  156  From  east  to  west  the  diagonal  breadth  of 
Mgunda  Mk’hali  is  140  miles. 

2.  More  loosely:  Having  an  oblique  direction 
like  the  diagonal  of  a  square  or  other  parallelogram ; 
lying  or  passing  athwart ;  inclined  at  an  angle  other 
than  a  right  angle  (usually  about  450). 

1665  [see  4].  1796  Iiistr.  §  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  57  By  the 

diagonal  march  of  divisions  either  to  front  or  rear.  1821 
Craig  Led.  Drawing  xl.  350  A  supposed  diagonal  line  from 
the  outer  corner  of  each  eye.  1831  Lardner  Pjieumat.  iv. 
257  Every  change  in  the  position  of  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  . .  will  be  three  times  as  great  in  the  diagonal 
barometer  as  it  would  be  in  the  vertical  one.  1851  De  la 
Beche  Geol.  Obs.  612  Diagonal  arrangements  of  the  minor 
parts,  .are  very  common  in  many  sandstones.  1867  Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk .,  Diagonal  braces,  knees,  planks,  etc.  are 
such  as  cross  a  vessel’s  timbers  obliquely.  1876  Mathews 
Coinage  i.  7  On  some  English  coins  of  last  century  the  milling 
is  diagonal  to  the  edge. 

3.  Marked  with  diagonal  or  oblique  lines,  or 
having  some  part  placed  diagonally  or  obliquely. 

Diagonal  bellows  :  a  bellows  (in  an  organ)  having  its  sides 
inclined  at  an  angle.  Diagonal  cloth  :  a  twilled  fabric 
having  the  ridges  diagonal,  i.e.  running  obliquely  to  the  lists. 
Diagonal  couching  (in  needlework) :  couching  in  which  the 
stitches  form  a  zig-zag  pattern.  Diagonal  scale:  a  scale 
marked  with  equidistant  parallel  lines  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  others  at  smaller  intervals  (e.g.  &  of  the  larger),  and 
having  one  of  the  larger  divisions  additionally  crossed  by 
parallels  obliquely  placed  ;  used  for  measurement  of  small 
fractions  (e.g.  hundredths)  of  the  unit  of  length. 

a  1679  Sir  J.  Moore  Math.  (1681)  224  Then  taking  1  or  10 
from  any  line  of  equal  parts  or  Diagonal  Scale,  prick  it  on  AD 
six  times.  1824  Gill's  Tedui.  Repos.  VI.  199  The  proposed 
Diagonal  Pavement  in  the  streets  of  London.  1876  Hiles 
Catech.  Organ,  viii.  (1878)  52  Afterwards  diagonal  or  wedge- 
shaped  bellows  came  into  use.  1879  Moseley  Naturalist 
on  Challenger  473  A  wide  patch  of  diagonal  ornamentation 
upon  the  abdomen.  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet. 
Needlework  152  Diagonal  couching  . .  is  chiefly  employed  in 
Church  Work.  1883  A.  E.  Seaton  Mar.  Engineering  55 
Any  engine  whose  cylinders  are  not  perfectly  horizontal  may 
.  .be  called  Diagonal. 

4.  Comb.,  as  diagonal-built  a.,  (a  boat  or  ship) 
having  the  outer  skin  consisting  of  two  layers  of 
planking  making  angles  of  about  450  with  the  keel 
in  opposite  directions;  diagonal-planed  a.  (see 
quot.  1805-17);  diagonal-wise  adv.  =  Diagon- 
ally. 

1665  Phil.  Trails.  I.  84  They  may  make  up  a  Cylinder 
cut  Diagonal  wise.  1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3) 
212  A  crystal  is  said  to  be  diagonal  planed,  when  it  has  facets 
..situated  obliquely.  1869  R~  W.  Meade  Naval  Archit. 
416  In  diagonal-built  boats  the  skin  consists  of  two  layers  of 
planking. 

33.  sb. 

1.  Geoin .  A  diagonal  line  ;  a  straight  line  joining 
any  two  opposite  or  non-adjacent  angles  of  a  recti¬ 
lineal  figure  (or  of  a  solid  contained  by  planes). 

[1563  Shute  Archit.  C  ij  b,  A  lyne  ouerthwart  from  the 
one  corner  to  the  other,  which  line  is  called  Dyagonalis.  ] 
2571  Digges  Pantom.  iv.  v.  V  iv,  Wherby  the  diagonal  ex- 
ceedeth  the  side  pentagonal.  1662  Hobbes  Seven  Prob. 
Wks.  1845  VII.  62  You  pitched  upon  half  the  diagonal  for 
your  foundation.  1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  322  The 
rectangle  of  the  two  diagonals  of  any  quadrangle  inscribed  in 
a  circle.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  1.  vii.  33  A  square  Blanket, 
twelve  feet  in  diagonal.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  Concl.  2 7 
Betwixt  them  both,  to  please  them  both,  And  yet  to  give  the 
story  as  it  rose,  I  moved  as  in  a  strange  diagonal,  And  may¬ 
be  neither  pleased  myself  nor  them.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm. 
Sc.  (1879)  !•  iy*  IX5  The  short  diagonal  of  the  large  Nicol 
[prism]  was  in  the  first  instance  vertical. 

b.  A  diagonal  ‘  line  ’  or  row  of  things  arranged 
in  a  square  or  other  parallelogram  (e.g.  of  squares 
on  a  chess-board). 

c.  A  part  of  any  structure,  as  a  beam,  plank,  etc., 
placed  diagonally. 

1837  Goring  &  Pritchard  Microgr.  112  The  light  stopped 
by  the  diagonals  of  the  engiscope.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas 
Milit.  Bridges  330  The  diagonals  b  c,  b'  d ,  having  the  quality 
of  ties.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  691  Diagonal ,  a  timber 
brace,  knee,  plank,  truss,  etc.,  crossing  a  vessel’s  timbers 
obliquely. 

2.  =  diagonal  cloth  (see  A.  3)  :  a.  a  soft  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  embroidery  ;  b.  a  black  coating  for 
men’s  wear. 

1861  Ure  Cotton  Manuf.'  (ed.  2)  II.  259  A  fustian,  with  a 
small  cord  running  in  an  obliquedirection . .  is  called  diagonal. 
1878  A.  Barlow  Hist.  Weaving  Gloss.,  Diagonals ,  fancy 
lozenge  pattern  cloths.  1883  Daily  News  19  Sept.  6/6  Thin 
meltons,  diagonals,  and  serges.  1890  R.  Beaumont  Colour 
in  Woven  Design  268  Diagonals  are  but  plainly  coloured. 

Diagona-lity.  rare .  [f.  prec.  +  -ity.]  The 

quality  of  being  diagonal  or  having  an  oblique 
position. 

1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
290  The  Katonga  river,  .is  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Nyanza 


..This  diagonality  may  result  from  the  compound  incline 
produced  by  the  northern  counterslope  of  the  mountains  . . 
and  the  south-eastward  depression. 

Diagonalize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.] 
iiilr.  To  move  in  a  diagonal. 

1884  Tennyson  Becket  11.  ii,  His  Holiness,  pushed  one  way 
by  the  Empire  and  another  by  England,  if  he  move  at  all, 
Heaven  stay  him,  is  fain  to  diagonalise.  Herbert.  Dia- 
gonalise  !  thou  art  a  word-monger  !  Our  Thomas  never  will 
diagonalise.  [Cf.  Diagonal  B.  i  quot.  1847.] 

Diagonally  (cbi|DS-gonali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ly  ^.]  In  a  diagonal  direction  ;  so  as  to  extend 
from  one  angle  or  corner  to  the  opposite.  Also: 
In  a  slanting  direction  or  position,  obliquely. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guy  don's  Quest.  C  hiring. .,  Two  longe 
wayes  that  descende  fro  the  kydnees  that  entre  by  the  sydes 
of  the  bladder  dyagonelly.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1. 
viii.  (1694)  I.  29  Six  hundred  Ells  . .  of  blew  Velvet . .  dia¬ 
gonally  purled.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scott  in  1772,  23  The 
upper  part  being  set  diagonally  within  the.  lower.  1837 
Goring  &  Pritchard  Microgr.  121  A  coarse  piece  of  canvas, 
with  the  fibres  running  diagonally.  1855  H.  Spencer  Princ. 
Psychol.  (1870)  I.  v.  ii.  518  The  diagonally  opposite  angle. 

+  DiagO'nial,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  diaycuvL- 
os  Diagonal  +  -al.  ]  =  Diagonal  ;  also  diagonally 
opposite ;  fig.  diametrically  opposed.  Hence 
J*  Diag*o  niaHy  adv. 

1624  Wotton  Archit.  (1672)  41  The  Diagonial  or  over- 
thwart  Line,  from  Angle  to  Angle,  of  the  said  Square.  1643 
Milton  Divorce  11.  iii.  (1851)  64  Both  diagonial  contraries. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Fpid.  111.  v.  115  The  shortnesse 
being  affixed  unto  the  legs  of  one  side,  which  might  have 
been  more  tolerably  placed  upon  the  thwart  or  Diagonial  1 
movers.  Ibid.  190  Which  . .  stands  a  thwart  or  diagonially 
unto  the  other.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  1.  xx.  (1713)  44 
A  Quadrate  whose  Diagonial  is  commensurate  to  one  of  the 
Sides  is  a  plain  Contradiction.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst. 

I.  v.  728  The  diameter  or  diagonial  of  a  square. 

DiagOllic  (dsiag^nik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dia- 
gonicus  (Vitruvius),  a.  Gr.  biaycwucos :  see  Dia¬ 
gonal  and  -ic.]  =  Diagonal. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  7  Meeting  together  over  the 
Diagonike  line.  1881  J.  Milne  in  Nature  8  Dec.  126 
This  particular  earthquake  . .  might  therefore  be  called  a 
transverse  or  diagonic  shock. 

+  Dia’gonite.  Min.  [Named  by  Breithaupt 
in  1832  from  its  oblique  crystallization.]  An  ob¬ 
solete  synonym  of  Brewsterite. 

1844  Dana  Min.  325. 

+  Bia’gony.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  diagoniiiSj  Gr.  3ta- 
yajvios  Diagonal.]  =  Diagonal  sb. 

1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  325  [The  Proportion]  of  the 
Hexaedron’s.  .Side  to  its  Basial  Diagony.  Ibid.  326  Their 
Axes  or  Diagonies. 

t  Dia’gorize,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ 1.  [f.  Gr.  Std 

through  -f  ayopa  public  assembly,  forum,  market¬ 
place  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  proclaim  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2nd  Peter  iii.  4.  1174  Let  their  pains 
. .  be  employed  in  weeding  up  those  Diagoriz’d  opinions. 

Diagram  (^ctaragrsem),  sb.  [a.  F.  diagrammed 
or  ad.  L.  diagramma ,  Gr.  biaypapma  that  which  is 
marked  out  by  lines,  a  geometrical  figure,  written 
list,  register,  the  gamut  or  scale  in  music,  f.  8iaypa- 
<peiv  to  mark  out  by  lines,  draw,  draw  out,  write 
in  a  register,  f.  dia-  through  +  7 pacbeiv  to  write.] 

1.  Geom.  A  figure  composed  of  lines,  serving  to 
illustrate  a  definition  or  statement,  or  to  aid  in  the 
proof  of  a  proposition. 

Polar  diagram  :  a  spherical  polygon,  i.  e.  one  traced  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere,  whose  sides  are  arcs  joining  the 
poles  of  the  sides  of  a  given  spherical  polygon. 

1645  N.  Stone  Enchir.  Fortif.  68  The  Diagram  on  the 
Table  directs  for  the  making  of  it  thus.  Ibid.  74  Diagram, 
a  word  used  by  the  Mathematicks  for  any  thing  that  is 
demonstrated  by  lines.  1734  Berkeley  Analyst  §  50  The 
diagrams  in  a  geometrical  demonstration.  1879  Thomson 
&  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  134  Another  closed  or  open  polygon, 
constituting  what  is  called  the  polar  diagram  to  the  given 
polygon. 

2.  An  illustrative  figure  which,  without  repre¬ 
senting  the  exact  appearance  of  an  object,  gives 
an  outline  or  general  scheme  of  it,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  shape  and  relations  of  its  various  parts. 

Hence  applied  to  such  different  designs  as  a  map  of  the 
heavens,  a  delineation  of  a  crystal,  a  representation  of  micro¬ 
scopic  forms,  etc.  .  Floral  diagram  (Bot.) :  a  linear  drawing 
showing  the  position  and  number  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  as 
seen  on  a  transverse  section. 

1619  Bainbridge  Descr.  Late  Comet  16,  I  must  entreat 
you  to  examine  this  following  diagram.  1635  N.  Carpenter 
Geog.  Del.  1.  v.  iii  To  set  downe  in  a  Diagram  both  the 
number  and  order  of  all  the  heauenly  Orbs.  1727  Bradley 
Fam.  Dict^  s.  v.  Building,  If  the  Workman  be  well  skill’d 
in  perspective  more  than  one  face  may  be  represented  in  one 
Diagram,  scenographically.  1831  Brewster  Ne'iuton  (1855) 

II.  xxii.  394  A  scroll,  on  which  is  drawn  a  remarkable 
diagram  relative  to  the  solar  system.  1855  Thackeray 
Newcomes  I.  xvii.  165  Illustrated  by  diagrams  the  interview 
which  he  had  with  that  professor,  c  i860  Faraday  Forces 
Nat.  175,  I  have  shown  in  this  diagram  . .  the  rays  of  a 
candle.  187s  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs'  Bot.  n.  v.  524  Dia¬ 
gram  of  the  flower  of  Liliaceae. 

trans/.  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Li/e ,  Consid.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  420  We  learn  geology  the  morning  after  the  earthquake 
on  ghastly  diagrams  of  clovep  mountains.  1876  Geo.  Eliot 
Dan.  Der.  III.  xlii.  226  lurning  himself  into  a  sort  of 
diagram  instead  of  a  growth. 

3.  A  set  of  lines,  marks,  or  tracings  which  repre¬ 
sent  symbolically  the  course  or  results  of  any 


action  or  process,  or  the  variations  which  charac¬ 
terize  it ;  e.  g.  the  intensity  of  action  or  quality, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  temperature  or  pressure,  of  the 
death-rate,  rate  of  emigration,  rate  of  exchange, 
the  derivation  and  mutual  relation  of  languages, 
etc.  b.  A  delineation  used  to  symbolize  related 
abstract  propositions  or  mental  processes. 

Often  with  defining  word  prefixed,  as  indicator-diagram 
(in  the  steam-engine),  acceleration-,  force velocity-dia¬ 
gram. 

1839  R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  157  The  diagram 

points  out  that  the  steam  port  was  now  closed.  1876  Daily 
News  30  Sept.  2/2  Five  successive  shots  . .  within  a  few  feet 
of  each  other  ..  In  small-arm  parlance,  the  gun  has  made 
a  wonderfully  ‘good  diagram  '.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury 

Math.  Th.  Electr.  St  Magn.  I.  242  We  may  represent  the 
thermoelectric  powers  of  different  metals  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures  by  a  diagram.  *893  Minto  Logic  1.  1.  ii.  64  The 
relations  between  the  terms  in  the  four  forms  are  represented 
by  simple  diagrams  known  as  Euler’s  circles. 

+  4.  After  Greek  usage  :  A  list,  register,  or  enu¬ 
meration  ;  a  detailed  inscription  ;  also,  ‘  the  title 
of  a  booke’  (Coekeram  1623).  Obs. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  8  An  Epitaph  is.  .an  astrict 
pithie  Diagram,  writ  ..  vpon  the  tombe  ..declaring  ..  the 
name,  the  age.  .and  time  of  the  death  of  the  person  therein 
interred.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  iu.  tv.  §  9  In  only 
one  Family  . .  he  makes  a  Diagramme  consisting  of  almost 
an  innumerable  company  of  men. 

-f-  5.  Mus.  A  musical  scale,  a  gamut.  Obs. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diagram.. in  Musick  is  called  a 
proportion  of  measures  distinguished  by  certain  notes.  1727- 
51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Guido  Aretine  improved  this  scale, 
or  diagram,  very  greatly. 

Di'agram,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
represent  by  a  diagram,  make  a  diagram  of.  Hence 
Diagramed  ppl.  a.,  Diagraming  vbl.  sb. 

1840  Carlyle  Heroes  i.  (1872)  23  They  are  matters  which 
refuse  to  be  theoremed  and  diagramed.  1880  New  Eng. 
Jrnl.  Educ.  20  May  327/3  The  specimens  of  diagraming 
sent  us.  1884  Health  E.xhib.  Catal.  144/1  Diagrammed 
results  of  experiments.  1884  F.  V.  Irish  Gram,  or  Anal,  by 
Diagram  Pref.  3  To  diagram  a  few  easy  sentences. 

Diagraillic  (dsiagrae'mik),  a.  rare.  ff.  prec. 
sb.  +  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  diagram  ;  diagram¬ 
matic.  Hence  Diagra  mically  adv.,  in  the  manner 
of  a  diagram. 

1839  Tail's  Mag.  VI.  701  Referring  our  readers  now  to 
the  diagramic  wood-cuts.  1885  Philad.  Times  18  Apr. 
(Cent.  Diet.),  The  folds  of  her  skirts  hanging  diagramically 
and  stiffly. 

Diagrammatic  (dsbagramas-tik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
81aypap.fxa.T-  stem  of  Siaypa/xfxa  Diagram  +  -ic,  after 
Gr.  y papifxaTUc6s.\  Having  the  form  or  nature  of 
a  diagram  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  diagrams. 

1853  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss,  (ed.  2)  App.  ii.  667  Aris¬ 
totle  undoubtedly  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  discriminates  the 
syllogistic  terms,  a  certain  diagrammatic  contrast  of  the 
figures.  Ibid.  671  note ,  The  several  diagrammatic  figures 
are  aiso  each  in  a  different  position.  1854  J.  Scoffern  in 
Orrs  Circ .  Sc.  Chem.  305  The  appended  diagrammatic 
scheme.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  x.  §  87  (1875) 
268  Diagrammatic  representations  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  1873  Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age  xviii.  242  Diagrammatic 
view  of  drift  deposits  of  the  basin  of  the  Forth.  1884  Bower 
&  Scott  De  Bary' s  Phaner.  522  This  arrangement  appears 
with  quite  diagrammatic  regularity  in  . .  bast. 

Diagrammatical,  a.  [See -al.]  =prec. 

1880  Sat.  Rev.  15  May  637  In  a  diagrammatical  form. 

Diagramma'tically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.] 
In  the  form  of  a  diagram ;  with  diagrammatic 
representation. 

1853  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss,  (ed.  2)  App.  ii.  671  noted 
For  the  first  syllogistic  figure,  the  terms,  without  authority 
from  Aristotle,  are  diagrammatically  placed  upon  a  level, 
1875  Croll  Cliniate  <$•  T.  xix.  313  The  variations  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  . .  are  represented  to  the  eye  diagrammatically  in 
Plate  iv.  1881  F.  O.  Bower  in  Jrjil .  Microsc.  Sc.  15  Jan., 
The  tissues  of  the  root  cap  are  more  diagrammatically 
arranged. 

Diagrammatize  (doiagrx-matsiz),  v.  [f.  Gr. 
Siaypappar-  stem  of  Siaypappa  Diagram  +  -ize  ;  cf. 
Gr.  8iaypap.{j.l(tiv.~]  trans.  To  put  into  the  form 
of  a  diagram ;  to  exhibit  in  a  diagram. 

1884  W.  James  in  Mbid  Jan.  18  It  can  be  diagrammatised 
as  continuous  with  all  the  other  segments  of  the  subjective 
stream.  1893  A  thenxuni  2  Dec.  773/3  There  is  not  a  single 
picture  of  a  section  ;  they  have  all  been  diagrammatized. 

Diagrammeter  (dsiagne'mAgj).  [f.  Dia¬ 
gram  sb.  +  -meter.]  (See  quot.) 

1876  Catal.  Set.  App.  S.  Kcjis.  §  270  Holt’s  Diagrammeter. 
This  instrument  is  specially  made  for  measuring  the  ordi¬ 
nates  of  indicator-diagrams  . .  and  is  used  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  parallel  rule. 

Diagraph.  (dai'agraf),  sb. 1  [f.  Gr.  Siaypatp’/j 

diagram,  description,  etc.  f.  Sta-  through  +  ypaipy 
writing  :  cf.  rned.L.  diagraphu/n  ‘  descriptio  census  ’ 
(Du  Cange).] 

■f  1.  A  description.  Obs. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

2.  =  Diagram  3  b.  rare. 

1853  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  App.  ii.  (ed.  2)  671  notes 
What  is  indeed  noticed  and  acknowledged  . .  as  a  variation 
from  ‘Aristotle’s  diagraph'. .  the  Major  Term  is  not,  in  any 
way,  placed  ‘  nearer  to  ’  and  ‘  further  from  the  Middle/  for 
the  Second  and  Third  Figures. 

Diagraph  (dsi-agraf),  sb.2  [a.  F.  diagraphe, 
f.  stem  of  Gr.  Siaypcup-tiv  to  mark  out  by  lines, 
draw ;  cf.  Diagram.] 
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1.  An  instrument  used  for  drawing  mechanically 
projections  of  objects,  enlarged  copies  of  maps,  etc.  ; 
it  consists  of  a  pencil  governed  by  cords  and 
pulleys,  and  guided  by  the  application  of  a  pointer 
to  the  object  to  be  copied. 

1847  Craig,  Diagraph,  a  certain  instrument  used  in  per¬ 
spective  drawing,  invented  by  M.  Gavard,  Paris.  1851 
E.vhib.  Catal.  III.  1187  Diagraphs  and  pantographs,  for 
copying  maps.  1878  Bartley  tr.  Topiuard's  Anthrop.  11. 
iii.  269  The  diagraph  of  Gavard.  Note.  Instrument  by  the 
help  of  which  drawings  [of  the  skull]  by  projection  are 
obtained. 

2.  A  combined  protractor  and  scale  used  in 
plotting. 

Di  agraph,  v.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Siaypaeptiv :  see 
next.]  trails.  To  represent  diagrammatically ;  = 
Diagram  v. 

1889  J.  M.  Robertson  Ess.  Crit.  Method  54  A  set  of 
formulas  supposed  to  describe  or  diagraph  the  dramatic 
practice  of  Shakspere. 

Diagraphic  (daiagrse'fikl,  a.  [f.  Gr.  Sia- 
ypcop-tiv  to  mark  out  by  lines,  Siaypafi]  marking 
out  by  lines,  geometrical  figure,  diagram  +  -IC,  after 
Gr.  ypcKpiKos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  drawing  or 
graphic  representation.  Hence  also  Diagra  phical 
a.  06s.,  in  same  sense.  Diagra  pliics,  the  art  of 
drawing. 

[1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  537  The  art  Diagraphice,  that  is 
to  say,  the  skill  to  draw  and  paint  in  box-tables.]  1623 
Cockeram,  Diagraffical  art,  the  art  of  painting,  or  caruing. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diagraphick  A  rt ,  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  or  graving.  1801  Fuseli  in  Led.  Paint,  i.  (1848)  353 
The  diagraphic  process  . .  is  the  very  same  with  the  linear 
one  we  have  described. 

II  Diagrydium.  Pharrn.  Also  5  -gredie,  7 
-gredium.  [L.  diagrydhim  (Cselius  Aurelianus 
?  5  th  c.)j  according  to  Littre  a  corruption,  through 
association  with  names  of  drugs  in  dia-,  of  Gr. 
daKpvdiov  ‘a  kind  of  scammony ’,  dim.  of  5a/cpv 
tear,  drop.  In  F.  diagrlde.]  An  old  name  for 
a  preparation  of  scammony,  used  in  pharmacy. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  173  Wee  shulde  have  no  nede 
to  skamonye,  Turbit,  euforbe,  correcte,  diagredie.  a  1600 
Customs  Duties  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  No.  25697),  Digre- 
duni,  the  pounde.  vh.  viij^.  1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  xi. 
127  Mingled  with  . .  powder  of  Diagridium.  1651  Biggs 
Few  Disp.  F  106  They  hide  Scaniinony  under  the  name  of 
diagredium.  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  1.  i.  66  Take  . .  Dia¬ 
gridium  and  Tartar-Vitriolate  a  Dram.  1825  Brande  Man. 
Pharmacy  157  In  some  old  Pharmacopceise  ..  methods  of 
correcting  the  acrimony  of  scammony  are  described,  and  to 
such  preparations  they  gave  the  name  of  diagridia. 

Hence  Diagrydiate  a .,  made  with  diagrydium. 
Also  as  sb. :  see  quots. 

1657  Rhys.  Diet.,  Diagridiates ,  medicines  that  have  scam¬ 
mony  or  diagridium  in  their  composition.  1684  tr.  Bonet's 
Merc.  Compit.  in.  99  With  diagrydiate  Purges,  a  1734 
FloyerQ.',  All  cholerick  humours  ought  to  be  evacuated 
by  diagrydiates;  1755  Johnson,  Diagrydiatcs ,  strong  pur- 
gatives  made  with  diagrydium. 

Diaheliotropic  (daiaihzfiwtrfpik),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  Gr.  5ia  across  +  fj\ios  sun  +  rpomicos  pertaining 
to  turning.]  Growing  or  moving  transversely  to 
the  direction  of  incident  light ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
diaheliotropism. 

1880  F.  Darwin  in  Nature  No.  582.  179  A  diaheliotropic 
organ  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  place  itself  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  light.  1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movent . 
Pl.  441  Diaheliotropic  movements. 

Diaheliotropism  (daia^fliip-tr^piz’m).  Bot . 
[f.  as  prec. :  see  -ism.]  A  tendency  in  leaves  and 
organs  of  plants  to  grow  transversely  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  incident  light. 

1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movent.  PI.  5  Diaheliotropism  may 
express  a  position  more  or  less  transverse  to  the  light  and 
induced  by  it.  1882  F.  Darwin  in  Nature  27  Apr.  600  The 
power,  .called  Transversal  H eliotropismus  by  A.  BF  Frank, 
we  have  called  diaheliotropism. 

Diahydric,  a .  [f.  Dia-1  +  Gr.  vdeop  water  +  -ic.] 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diahydric ,  through  water;  a  term 
applied  by  C.  J.  Williams  to  the  percussion  note  obtained 
from  an  organ  separated  from  the  parietes  by  a  layer  of  fluid. 

Dial  (daral),  sbl  Also  5  dyale,  dyel,  5-7 
dyal(l,  diall.  [Presumably  a  derivative  of  L.  dies 
a  day,  through  a  med.L.  adj.  didl-is  daily  (repr. 
in  Du  Cange  by  didle  =  diurndle  ‘  as  much  land  as 
could  be  ploughed  in  a  day’,  and  didliter  adv. 
daily.)  Outside  Eng.,  however,  dial  is  known  only 
from  a  single  OF.  instance  in  Froissart,  in  which 
the  dyal  in  clockwork  is  said  to  be  ‘  the  daily  wheel 
{roe  journal)  which  makes  a  revolution  once  in  a 
day,  even  as  the  sun  makes  a  single  turn  round  the 
earth  in  a  natural  day’.  This  would  answer  to 
a  med.L.  rota  didlis :  the  transition  from  ‘  diurnal 
wheel-7  to  ‘  diurnal  circle  ’  is  easy.  But  more  evi¬ 
dence  is  wanted.] 

1.  An  instrument  serving  to  tell  the  hour  of  the 
day,  by  means  of  the  sun’s  shadow  upon  a  gra¬ 
duated  surface ;  a  Sun-dial. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  v,  For  by  the  dyal  the  hour 
they  gan  to  marke.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  120  Dyale,  or 
dyel  or  an  horlege  (dial  or  diholf  of  an  horlage).  1530 
Palsgr.  213/2  Diall  to  knowe  the  houres  by  the  course  of 
the  sonne,  quadrant.  1535  Coverdale  2  Kings  xx.  11  The 
shadowe  wente  backe  ten  degrees  in  Achas  Dyall.  1552 


Huloet,  Diall  set  vpon  a  chymney  or  wall  to  knowe  what 
is  a  clocke  by  the  sunne,  sciotcricon .  1593  Shaks.  3  Hoi. 

VI,  11.  v.  24  To  carue  out  Dialls  queintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  Minutes  how  they  runne.  1647  Ward 
Simp.  Cobler 39  Where  clocks  will  stand,  and  Dials  have  no 
light.  1719  Young  Bus  iris  v.  i,  How,  like  the  dial’s  tardy- 
moving  shade,  Day  after  day  slides  from  us  unperceiv’d. 
1720  Gay  Poems  (1745)  I.  151  Here  to  sev’n  streets  sev’n 
dials  count  the  day.  1799  Vince  Astron.  iv.  (1810)  56  A  clock 
or  watch  may.  .be  regulated  by  a  good  dial.  1878  B.  Taylor 
Dcukalion  1.  vi.  50  The  Hour  shall  miss  its  place,  And  the 
shadow  recede  on  the  dial’s  face. 

b.  fig.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  1.  Prol.  347  Venerable 
Chaucer.  .Hevinlie  trumpat,  horleige  and  reguleir  .  .condit, 
and  diall.  1854  J*  Forbes  Tour  Mt.  Blanc  Introd.  11  The 
stately  march  of  the  glacier  is  yet  a  stage  more  slow,  months 
and  even  years  are  but  the  units  of  division  of  its  dial. 

2.  With  qualifying  words  descriptive  of  the  various 
forms  of  the  sun-dial :  e.g.  declining,  horizontal , 
primary,  reflecting,  universal ,  vertical  (etc.)  dial. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  373/1  Pendant  Dials  which 
are  hung  by  the  hand  . .  commonly  called  Equinoctial  or 
Universal  Dials,  are  most  used  by  Sea-Men  and  Travellers 
that  oft  shift  Latitudes.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Erect 
declining  Dials ,  Dials  whose  Planes  are  not  directly  opposite 
to  any  of  the  Four  Cardinal  Points,  but  decline  from  the 
Meridian  or  prime  Vertical  Circle.  1782  Arch&ologia  VI. 
143  Vitruvius  says  they  had  horizontal,  vertical,  and  declin¬ 
ing  dials.  1819  P.  Nicholson  Architect.  Diet .  I.  332  De- 
inclining  Dials,  such  as  both  decline  and  incline,  or  recline. 

b.  With  various  qualifying  words,  as  night-  or 
nocturnal  dial  (  =  Moon-dial),  Ring-dial,  Sun¬ 
dial. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  165  Which  bare  a  Sunne-diall  and  the 
Sun  setting.  1667  Phil .  Trans.  II.  435  A  large  Ring-Dial . . 
having  a  Box  with  a  Compass  or  Needle.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Moon-Dial  or  Lunar  Dial,  is  that  which  shews  the 
hour  of  the  night  by  means  of  the  light,  or  shadow,  of  the 
moon.  Ibid.,  Nocturnal  or  Night-Dial,  is  that  which  shews 
the  hours  of  the  night.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  66 
The  neighbours  could  tell  the  hour  by  his  movements  as 
accurately  as  by  a  sun  dial. 

+  3.  A  timepiece  or  chronometer  of  any  kind ; 
a  clock  or  watch.  Obs.  Also  with  qualifying  words 
as  Water-dial,  etc. 

1552  Huloet,  Diall,  clepsydra ,  horologium.  1580  Baret 
Alv.D  651  A  diall  measuring  houres  by  running  of  the  water 
.  .clepsydra.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  i. 
xvii.  19  b,  The  Ambassadour  sent  his  presents  . .  one  small 
clocke  or  dyall.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  11.  vii.  20  And  then 
he  drew  a  diall  from  his  poake,  And.  .Sayes,  very  wisely,  it 
is  ten  a  clocke.  1611  Cotgr.,  Horloge  dean,  a  Clepsydra, 
or  water  Dyall.  1660  Boyle  Nezv  Exp.  PJiys.  Mech.  xli. 
329  One  of  those  accurate  Dyals  that  go  with  a  Pendulum. 
1662  Gerbier  Princ.  40  Motions,  .no  more  to  be  discovered, 
than  that  of  the  Hand  of  a  Diall.  1676  North's  Plutarch 
765  note.  Like  a  water  Diall  or  Clepsydra. 

b .Jig.  1556  J.  Jones  (title),  The  Dial  of  Agues.  1557 
North  ( title ),  Gueuara’s  Diall  of  Princes.  1582  Bentley 
Mon.  Mau’ones  Pref.  Bj  b,  A  delectable  diall  for  to  direct 
you  to  true  deuotion.  c  1600  in  C.  B.  Markham  Fighting 
Veres  (1888)  345  He  was  the  very  dial  of  the  army,  by  which 
we  knew  when  we  should  fight. 

4.  The  face  of  a  clock  or  watch  ;  the  surface 
which  bears  the  graduations  and  figures  marking 
the  hours,  etc.  Cf.  Dial-plate. 

1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  54  Too  Dyallz  ny  vnto  the 
battilments  ar  set  aloft  vpon  too  of  the  sidez  of  Cezarz 
toour  . .  to  sheaw  the  oourz  too  the  tooun  and  cuntree. 
1632  Sherwood  s.  v.  Dial,  The  hand  of-  a  clock-dyall,  la 
monstre  dim  Horloge.  1747  Gent.  Mag.  224  Varnished, 
and  silvered  in  all  respects  as  a  clock-dial.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  42  F  8,  I  walk  in  the  great  hall  and  watch  the 
minute  hand  upon  the  dial.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Tract. 
Build.  569  The  part  where  the  dials  of  the  clock  are  placed 
is  of  an  octagonal  form.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <y 
Clocknt.  85  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  advocates  a  concave  form 
for  the  dials  of  public  clocks. 

b.  fig.  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  214  The  Face  is 
the  Dial  of  the  Mind. 

+  5.  A  mariner’s  compass.  Obs. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  xx.  38  It  is  necessarie  that  he  haue 
a  Dyall  with  hym  for  els  . .  he  shall  nat  haue  perfyte  know- 
lege  whiche  is  Eest  West  Northe  and  Southe.  1559  W. 
Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  85  Whan  the  nedle  standeth 
stedfastlye  in  the  right  Line  wythin  the  Diall,  it  dothe  as 
it  were  poynte  directlye  North  and  South.  1591  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  1.  iii.  986  For  first  inuenting  of  the  Sea-man’s 
Diall.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  1.  34  Cabo  das  Agulhas, 
or  the  cape  of  Needles,  because  there  the  needles  of  dialles 
touched  with  the  loadstone,  stand  directly  North.  1642 
Rogers  Naaman  830  The  needle  of  the  Diall  set  just  on 
the  North  point  . .  shakes  not. 

b.  Mining.  A  miner’s  compass  for  underground 
surveying. 

1669  E.  Montagu  tr.  Barbas  Metals,  etc.  (1740)  286 
Having  provided  yourself  of  a  Dial  in  a  square  Box.  1778 
W.  Pryce  Min.  Cornub.  207  Apply  the  side  of  the  dial  to 
the  string,  and  take  the  degree  the  needle  stands  on.  1875 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  18  The  compass  used  in  underground 
surveying  is  called  a  miner’s  dial,  and  is  essentially  the  same 
instrument  as  the  circumferentor  used  by  the  land-surveyor. 

6.  An  external  plate  or  face  on  which  revolutions, 
pressure,  etc.  are  indicated  by  an  index-finger  or 
otherwise,  as  in  a  gas-meter,  telegraphic  instru¬ 
ment,  steam  or  water-gauge,  etc. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  223  Move  one  tooth  every  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  thereby  discovering  the  true  distance  of  places 
by  the  index  on  the  dial.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  154/r 
For  communication  . .  this  object  may  be  effected  by  a  me¬ 
chanical  connection,  by  chains  or  wires,  between  two  dials 
with  revolving  indexes  or  pointers.  1875  \J  re  Diet.  Arts 
II.  233  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  face  of  the  instrument.  Here 
we  have  a  dial  and  an  index,  which  is  on  the  same  axis  as 
the  magnetised  needle. 


b.  With  qualifying  words,  as  tide-,  wind-dial. 

1792  Archceologia  X.  174  This  machine  of  Varro’s  may  be 

considered  as  the  first  wind-dial  at  Rome. 

c.  slang.  The  human  face. 

i8ix  in  Lexicon  Balatronicum.  1889  Bird  o'  Frcaiom 
7  Aug.  3  (Farmer)  An  absinthe  tumbler  which  caught  him 
a  nasty  crack  across  the  dial. 

7.  A  lapidary’s  instrument  for  holding  a  gem 
while  exposed  to  the  wheel. 

It  has  markers  indicating  degrees  in  adjustment,  so  a S 
to  portion  out  the  circumference  of  the  stone  in  facets. 

1875  Urf.  Diet.  Arts  III.  42  An  important  instrument 
called  a  dial,  which  serves  to  hold  the  stone  during  the 
cutting  and  polishing. 

8.  attril).  and  Comb.  a.  General,  as  dial-foot , 
- hand ,  -motto,  - stone ,  - telegraph ,  dial-maker , -work. 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <y  Clocknt.  87  In  common 
watches  pins  falling  out  of  the  *dial  feet  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  trouble.  cx6oo  Shaks.  Sonn.  civ,  Yet  doth  beauty,  like 
a  *dial-hand,  Steal  from  his  figure  and  no  pace  perceived. 
1599  Minsheu  Sp.  Diet.,  Relogero .  .a  *diall-maker.  1875 
Lanier  Poems,  Symphony  157  Each  *dial-marked  leaf  and 
flower-bell.  1822  Lamb  Elia ,  Decay  of  Beggars,  The  stand¬ 
ing  *dial-mottos.  i886WoRMELLtr.  Von  Urbanitzky's Electr. 
in  Serv.  Man  (1890)  804  Of  ABC  systems  where  a  battery 
is  employed  to  furnish  the  current,  Breguet’s  *Dial  Tele¬ 
graph  is  a  good  example.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Dial- 
work  (Horology),  the  motion  work  between  the  dial  and 
movement  plate  of  a  watch. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  dial-less  a.,  without  a  dial, 
having  no  dial ;  dial-like  a.,  like  a  dial ;  dial- 
lock,  a  lock  furnished  with  dials,  having  hands  or 
pointers,  which  must  be  set  in  a  determinate  way 
before  the  bolt  will  move ;  dial-moth,  Tortrix 
gnomana  (Samouelle,  Entomol.  Compcnd.  1819)  ; 
dial-piece  — •  Dial-plate  ;  dial-plane,  the  flat- 
surface  of  a  sun-dial ;  dial-ring,  a  finger-ring  in 
the  form  of  a  ring-dial ;  dial-wheel  (in  a  watch), 
one  of  the  wheels  placed  between  the  dial  and 
pillar-plale ;  dial-writer,  a  type-writer  with 
a  dial.  Also  Dial-plate. 

1865  Athenaeum  8  July  49  The  tower  remained  *dial-less 
as  before.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp-Hunt.  i.  10  Where  the 
helianthus  turns  her  *dial-like  face  to  the  sun.  1659  D.  Pell 
Improv.  Sea  To  Rdr.,  Upon  a  *Dial-peece  of  a  Clock  in  the 
Colledge  Church  of  Glocester.  1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math. 
699  The  number  of  *Dial  Plains  are  25.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 

Exerc.  310  A  Dyal  Plane  is  that  Flat  whereon  a  Dyal  is 
intended  to  be  projected.  1868  Chambers'  Encycl.  III. 
531/1  A  dial  consists  of  two  parts — the  stile  or  gnomon,  .and 
the  dial-plane.  1877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  453  A  *dial-ring 
consisting  of  two  concentric  rings  moving  one  within  the 
other.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Watch-work ,  The  *dial- 
wheel.  .serves  to  carry  the  hand.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  5  May 
6/2  The  last  thing  in  type-writers,  called  a  **dial  writer’. 

Di  al,  sbf  A  name  given  in  commerce  to  a  su¬ 
perior  kind  of  Kauri  gum  of  a  clear  pale  colour. 

1893  Times  14  July  4/4  Gums,  Kowrie  ..  Dial— pale  yel¬ 
lowish,  j£n. 

Dial  (doral),  v.  [f.  Dial  sb A] 

1.  trans.  fig.  To  measure  as  with  a  dial ;  to  in 
dicate  the  degree  of. 

1821  Campbell  \\\  New  Monthly  Mag.  I.  10  Experienced 
sensibility  is  like  the  gnomon.  It  measures  the  altitude 
and  dials  the  light  of  inspiration.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1852) 
201  To  teach  us  how  to  dial  bliss,  a  1854  Talfourd  (Web¬ 
ster),  Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialled  in  heaven. 

2.  To  survey  or  Jay  out  with  the  aid  of  a  dial  or 
miner’s  or  surveyor’s  compass. 

1653  Manlove  Lead  Mines  164  To  make  inquiry,  and  to 
view  the  Rake,  To  plum  and  dyal.  1747  Hooson  Miner  s 
Diet.  s.  v.  Boring ,  Having  exactly  dialed  it,  to  the  place 
where  you  would  have  your  Shaft  to  come  through,  and 
laid  it  out  at  the  Day  upon  the  Surface.  1778  W.  Pryce 
Min.  Cornub.  203  Most  of  our  Mines  and  Adits  were  dialled 
for  in  this  manner.  1853  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  1.  153 
To  cut  the  gutters  with  the  plough  used  by  him  after  being 
dialled  out. 

3.  To  mark  as  the  plate  of  a  dial. 

1817  [see  Dialled  ppl.  a.]. 

Dialatik,  obs.  f.  Dialectic  shJ 
Dial-bird.  [ad.  Hindi  dahiydl  or  dahel,  the 
native  name  in  Upper  India.]  An  Indian  bird 
( Copsichus  saularis),  also  called  Magpie-robin ; 
hence  sometimes  extended  to  the  genus  Copsichus. 

1738  E.  Albin  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  III.  17  These  Birds  were 
brought  from  Bengali  in  the  year  3734,  and  are  called  by 
the  Natives  the  Dial-Bird.  1812  Smellie  &  Wood  Buffoii  s 
Nat.  Hist.  XI.  261  The  East  India  bird  which  the  English 
that  visit  the  coasts  of  Bengal  term  the  Dial-bird.  1859 
Tennent  Ceylon  II.  yii.  vii.  254  The  songster  that  first 
pours  forth  his  salutation  to  the  morning  is  the  dial-bird. 

Dialdane  (daiioedd^'n].  Chem.  [f.  Di-2  + 
Ald(ol  +  -ane.]  ‘  A  compound,  C8  Hh  03,  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  aidol,  with 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water  ’.  Hence 
Dialdanic  a.  in  dialdanic  acid. 

1879  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  3 rd  Suppl.  631. 

Dialect  (dai  alekt).  [a.  i\  diaiecte  (16th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  dialectus,  Gr.  biaKacros  dis¬ 
course,  conversation,  way  of  speaking,  language  of 
a  country  or  district,  f.  SiaXeytcrSai  to  discourse, 
converse,  f.  81a-  through,  across  +  \(yav  to  speak.] 

1.  Manner  of  speaking,  language,  speech  ;  esp.  a 
manner  of  speech  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  particular  person  or  class  ;  phraseology,  idiom. 

1579  E.  K.  Dcd.  to  Spenser1 s  Sheph.  Cal.,  Neither,  must. . 
the  common  Dialect  and  manner  of  speaking  [be]  so  corrupted 
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thereby,  that  [etc.]-  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  (1599) 

41  By  corruption  of  speech  they  false  dialect  and  misse- 
sound  it.  1638  renit.  Con f  vii.  (1657)  19I  Such  a  dialect 
which  neither  Men  nor  Angels  understand.  1663  Butler 
Hud.  1.  i.  93  A  Babylonish  Dialect,  Which  learned  Pedants 
much  affect.  1740  J.  Clarke  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  172  The 
Lawyer’s  Dialect  would  be  too  hard  for  him.  1805  Foster 
Ess.  iv.  iv.  163  Naturalized  into  the  theological  dialect  by 
time  and  use.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Ees.  in.  vii.  (1858)  155 
Knowest  thou  no  Prophet,  even  in  the  vesture,  environment, 
and  dialect  of  this  age  ?  1857  H.  Ref.d  Lect.  Eng.  Poets 
iii.  87  They  lay  aside  the  learned  dialect  and  reveal  the 
unknown  powers  of  common  speech. 

Jig.  1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  1.  ii.  188  In  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechlesse  dialect,  Such  as  moue 
men.  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Behaviour  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  384  The  ocular  dialect  needs  no  dictionary. 

2.  One  of  the  subordinate  forms  or  varieties  of  a 
language  arising  from  local  peculiarities  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  pronunciation,  and  idiom.  (In  relation  to 
modern  languages  usually  spec .  A  variety  of  speech 
differing  from  the  standard  or  literary  €  language  ’ ; 
a  provincial  method  of  speech,  as  in  *  speakers  of 
dialect  ’.)  Also  in  a  wider  sense  applied  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  language  in  its  relation  to  the  family  of 
languages  to  which  it  belongs. 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccles.  Hist.  70  Certaine  Hebrue 
dialectes.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  496  The  like 
changes  are  very  familiar  in  the  Aeolic  Dialect.  1635 
Pagitt  Christianogr.  73  The  Slavon  tongue  is  of  great 
extent  :  of  it  there  be  many  Dialects,  as  the  Russe,  the 
Polish,  the  Bohemick,the  Illyrian,  .and  others.  1716  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  5497/1  He  made  a  Speech  . .  which  was  answered 
by  the  Doge  in  the  Genoese  Dialect.  1794  S.  Williams 
Vermont  200  A  language  may  be  separated  into  several 
dialects  in  a  few  generations.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist. 
Ind.  I.  iv.  203  Pali,  or  the  local  dialect  of  Maghada,  one  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  on  the  Ganges.  1847  Halliwell 
Diet.  Eng.  Dialects  (1878)  17  The  Durham  dialect  is  the 
same  as  that  spoken  in  Northumberland.  1873  Hale  In 
His  Name  \ iii.  71  That  dialect  of  rustic  Latin  which  was 
already  passing  into  Italian. 

b.  attrib .,  as  dialect  speech,  speaker, poems,  speci¬ 
mens. 

+  3.  =  Dialectic  sb\  i.  Obs. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logihe  (1580)  2  b,  Logike  otherwise  called 
Dialecte  (for  thei  are  bothe  one)  is  an  Arte  to  trie  the  corne 
from  the  chaffe.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  223  We 
may  draw  forth  the  force  of  this  Platonic  Argument,  in 
Plato’s  own  dialect  thus.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxou.  I.  395  He 
had  a  Tutor  to  teach  him  Grammar,  and  another  Dialect. 
1698  J.  Fryer  Acc.  E.  Ind.  <$•  P.  362  [They]  teach  Aristotle’s 
Dialect,  and  the  Four  Figures  of  Syllogism. 

attrib.  1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  35  The  learned  .. 
busy  in  pumping  her  [Truth]  up  thro1  the  conduits  of  dialect 
induction. 

[Dialect,  v.  :  see  List  of  Spurious  JVords.] 
Dialectal  (daiale'ktal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al  : 
cf.  mod.F.  dialectal.]  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  dialect. 

1831  For.  Q.  Rev.  VII.  380  We  cannot  consider  them  mere 
dialectal  variations.  1834  H.  O’Brien  Round  Tozuers  Irel. 
121  It  was  a  mere  dialectal  distinction,  appertaining  to  the 
court-language,  .of  the  times.  1873  A.  J.  Ellis  President's 
Address  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  208  Their  historical  relations 
[are]  considered,  and  their  dialectal  differences  explained. 
1880  J.  E.  C.  Welldon  in  Academy  24  July  58  Dialectal 
peculiarities  might  still  creep  into  the  Homeric  text.  1885 
Ibid.  29  Aug.  134/2  August  Corrodi’s  dialectal  poetry  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  humour  and  naturalness. 

Hence  DialectaTity,  dialectal  quality. 

1864  Furnivall  in  Reader  22  Oct.  514/2  The  dialectality 
or  provinciality  of  the  prefixed  h. 

Dialectally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.]  a.  In 
a  dialectal  manner;  in  dialect,  b.  =  Dialecti¬ 
cally  1. 

1840  G.  S.  Faber  Regeneration  391  The  two  have  no  dia- 
lectally  necessary  connection.  1890  F.  Hall  in  Nation 
(N.  Y.)  L.  316/3  An  archaism  still  existent  dialectally. 

Dralected,  a.  nonce-wd.  [see  -ed2.]  (In 
comb.')  Having  or  speaking  a  (specified)  dialect. 

1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  lv,  The  . .  cockney-dialected 
Josh. 

Dialectic  (cbiale'ktik),  sb.1  Forms:  4dialatik, 
5  (dialiticus),  diale  tike,  -yk,  dyaletyque,  6 
dialectik(e,  6-7  -ique,  7-9  -ick,  7-  -ic.  [a.  OF. 
dialeclique,-etique  (12th  c.  in  Llatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
dialectica  fem.  sing.,  ad.  Gr.  77  diaXtKTiKTj  (sc. 
T*Xvri)  the  dialectic  art,  the  art  of  discussion  or 
debate,  fem.  sing,  of  hiaXtKTiKos  adj.  :  see  next. 
The  L.  dialectica  was  also  treated  as  a  neuter 
pi.,  whence  the  later  Eng.  dialectics .] 

1.  The  art  of  critical  examination  into  the  truth 
of  an  opinion ;  the  investigation  of  truth  by  dis¬ 
cussion  :  in  earlier  English  use,  a  synonym  of  Logic 
as  applied  to  formal  rhetorical  reasoning  ;  logical 
argumentation  or  disputation. 

Originally,  the  art  of  reasoning  or  disputation  by  question 
and  answer,  Jin  vented  ’,  according  to  Aristotle,  by  Zeno  of 
Elea,  and  scientifically  developed  by  Plato,  by  whom  the 
term  fitaAexrtxri  was  used  in  two  senses,  ( a )  the  art  of  defini¬ 
tional  discrimination  of  J  ideas  ’,  (b)  the  science  which  views 
the  inter-relation  of  the  ideas  in  the  light  of  a  single  prin¬ 
ciple/  the  good  ’ ;  corresponding  broadly  to  logic  and  meta¬ 
physic.  By  Aristotle  the  term  was  confined  to  the  method 
of  probable  reasoning,  as  opposed  to  the  demonstrative 
method  of  science.  With  the  Stoics,  rhetoric  and  dialectic 
formed  the  two  branches  of  Aoyi xr?,  logic,  in  their  application 
of  the  term  ;  and  down  through  the  Middle  Ages  dialectica 
was  the  regular  name  of  what  is  now  called  ‘logic’,  in 


which  sense  accordingly  dialectic  and  dialectics  were  first 
used  in  English. 

1382  Wyclif  Bible  Pref.  Ep.  Jerome  68  Job.  .determyneth 
alle  the  lawes  of  dialatik,  in  proposicoun,  assumpeoun,  etc. 

[a  1400-50  Alexander  1583  (Ashm.  MS.)  Prestis  of  ]?e  lawe, 
Of  dialiticus  [v.r.  dialeticus],  and  decre,  doctours  of  aythir.] 
c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Kath.  1.  372  Sche  lerned  [>an  pe 
liberall  artes  seuen..The  thyrde  sciens  call  |?ei  dialetyk.. 
pe  trewth  fro  }?e  falshed  J>at  techeth  for  to  know.  1481 
Caxton  Myrr.  1.  viii.  34  The  seconde  science  is  logyke 
whiche  is  called  dyaletyque.  1586  T.  B.  La  P7imaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  72  Dialectike  or  Logike,  which  is  to  learn  the 
truth  of  al  things  by  disputation.  1656  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos,  v.  (1701)  174/2  Dialectick  is  the  Art  of  Discourse, 
whereby  we  confirm  or  confute  any  thing  by  Questions  and 
Answers  of  the  Disputants.  1865  Grote  Plato  I.  ii.  96  Zeno 
stands  announced  as  the  inventor  of  dialectic  . .  the  art  of 
cross-examination  and  refutation.  1874  W.  Wallace  Logic 
of  Hegel  vi.  127  The  Platonic  philosophy  first  gave  the  free 
scientific,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  the  objective,  form  to 
Dialectic.  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  II.  22  He  has  nothing  1 
of  the  Pauline  method  of  dialectic.  1889  Courtney  MHI27 
The  Platonic  ideal  of  Dialectic,  .the  givingand  receiving  of 
reasons. 

b.  Also  in  pi.  form  Dialectics  (cf.  mathematics'). 
1641  Milton  Animadv.  i.  (1851)  192  Bishop  Downam  in  his 
Dialecticks  will  tell  you  [etc.].  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  §  F.  III. 

Iii.  263  The  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and 
practice  of  dialectics.  1796  Bp.  Watson  Apol.  Bible  224 
You  will  pardon  my  unskilfulness  in  dialectics.  1853  Mars- 
den  Early  Purit.  336  The  dialectics  of  those  times  afford  no 
specimens  of  reasoning  more  acute  than  the  examinations  of 
the  martyrs.  1873  Dixon  Two  Queens  III.  xiv.  viii.  112  If 
Henry  wearied  of  dialectics. 

2.  In  modern  Philosophy :  Specifically  applied 
by  Kant  to  the  criticism  which  shows  the  mutually 
contradictory  character  of  the  principles  of  science, 
when  they  are  employed  to  determine  objects 
beyond  the  limits  of  experience  (i.e.  the  soul,  the 
world,  God) ;  by  Hegel  (who  denies  that  such 
contradictions  are  ultimately  irreconcilable)  the 
term  is  applied  (a.)  to  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  such  contradictions  are  seen  to  merge  them¬ 
selves  in  a  higher  truth  that  comprehends  them ; 
and  (b.)  to  the  world-process,  which,  being  in  his 
view  but  the  thought-process  on  its  objective  side, 
develops  similarly  by  a  continuous  unification  of 
opposites. 

1798  Willich  Elem.  Critical  Philos.  65,  3.  Of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  general  Logic,  into  Analysis  and  Dialectic.  4. 

O.  the  division  of  transcendental  Logic,  into  transcendental 
Analysis  and  Dialectic.  1819  J.  Richardson  tr.  Kant's 
Logic  17  It  would  become  a  dialectic,  a  logic  of  appear-  | 
ance  . .  which  arises  from  a  mere  abuse  of  the  analytic. 
1838  [F.  Haywood]  tr.  Kant's  Crit.  Pure  Reason  267 
There  is  therefore  a  natural  and  unavoidable  dialectick 
of  pure  reason  . .  which  irresistibly  adheres  to  human 
reason,  and  even  when  we  have  discovered  its  delusion, 
still  will  not  cease  to  play  tricks  upon  reason,  and  to 
push  it  continually  into  momentary  errors.  1856  Ferrier 
Inst.  Metaph.  iv.  xyi.  134  This  reduction,  .could  not  have 
been  effected  upon  any  principle  of  psychological  strategy. 

It  is  a  manoeuvre  competent  only  to  the  dialectic  of  neces¬ 
sary  truth.  1874  W.  Wallace  Logic  of  Hegel  i.  14  That 
dialectic  is  the  very  nature  of  thought,  .forms  one  of  the 
main  lessons  of  logic.  Ibid.  vi.  126  By  Dialectic  is  meant 
an  indwelling  tendency  outwards  and  beyond.  .Dialectic  is 
.  .the  life  and  soul  of  scientific  progress,  the  dynamic  which 
alone  gives  an  immanent  connexion  and  necessity  to  the 
subject-matter  of  Science.  1880  J.  Caird  Philos.  Relig. 
viii.  229  An  idea  which  expresses  the  inner  dialectic,  the 
movement  or  process  towards  unity,  which  exists  in  and 
constitutes  the  being  of  the  objects  themselves.  1888 
Watson  Philos.  Kant  137  Transcendental  Dialectic  must. . 
be  satisfied  with  bringing  to  light  the  illusion  in  trans¬ 
cendent  judgments,  and  guarding  us  against  its  deceptive 
influence. 

Dialectic  (doialektik),  a.  and  sb.'1  [ad.  L. 
dialectic-us ,  a.  Gr.  SiaXtiertKos  of  or  pertaining  to 
discourse  or  discussion,  f.  SiaXacros  :  see  Dialect. 
Cf.  mod.F.  dialect  ique.  ] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  logical 
disputation  ;  argumentative,  logical. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  35  If  I  should  read  this  Dialec* 
tique  straine  to  my  Mare.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  ii.  14 
Their  several  Modes  of  Philosophizing,  both  Symbolic,  and 
Dialectic.  1843  Gladstone  Glean.  V.  lxxix.  68  A  more  artful 
and  constant  resort  to  dialectic  subtleties.  1846  tv.  F.  Von 
Schlegel's  Philos.  Hist.  89  This  question  cannot  be  settled 
. .  by  mere  dialectic  strife. 

2.  Addicted  to  or  practising  logical  disputa¬ 
tion. 

1831  Carlyle  Sari.  Res.  n.  v.  (1858)  87  Of  which  dialectic 
marauder  . .  the  discomfiture  was  visibly  felt  as  a  benefit. 
1838  Thirlwall  Greece  II.  xii.  138  A  metrical  vehicle  did 
not  so  well  suit  Zeno’s  dialectic  genius.  1844  Ibid.  VIII.  95 
Engaged  in  a  learned  conversation  with  the  dialectic  philo¬ 
sopher  Aristoteles. 

3.  [f.  Dialect  +  -ic.]  Belonging  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  dialect ;  =  Dialectal. 

1813  W.  Taylor  Eng.  Synonyms  (1856)  51  Is  it  [prodesza] 
a  mere  dialectic  variation  of prudenza'l  1828  Wiiately  Rhet. 
in  Encycl. Metrop.  303/1  An  indistinct,  hesitating,  dialectic, 
or  otherwise  faulty,  delivery.  1850  H.  Torrens  in  Jrnl . 
Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  13  Another  alphabet,  dialectic  of  the 
Hebrew.  185X  D.  Wilson Preh.  Anti.  II.  iv.  i.  185  The  close 
dialectic  affinities  between  Celtic  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

B.  sbf  [The  adj.  used  absolutely.] 

A  dialectic  philosopher,  one  who  pursues  the 
dialectic  method ;  a  critical  inquirer  after  truth  ; 
a  logical  disputant. 


1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn.  Pref.  25  As  for 
Induction,  the  Dialectiques  seem  scarce  ever  to  have  taken 
it  into  any  serious  consideration.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles 
111.  91  Thou  callest  a  Dialectic  one  who  considers  the  reason 
of  every  Being :  for  he  that  accurately  discerneth  things 
is  a  Dialectic.  1801  Moore  Nature's  Labels  20  As  learned 
dialectics  say,  The  argument  most  apt  and  ample  For 
common  use,  is  the  example. 

Diale'ctical,  a.  ( sb .)  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  =  Dialectic  a.  i. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  116  Theyr  argumentation  is  nothing 
dialectical.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  v.  (1701)  164  Speech 
..Dialectical,  used  by  such  as  discourse  in  short  questions 
and  answers.  1657  North's  Plutarch  Add.  Lives  (1676)  39 
Instructed  in  the  Rhetorical,  Dialectical,  and  Astrological 
Arts.  1850  Grote  Greece  11.  lxvii.  VIII.  460  Dialectical 
skill  in  no  small  degree  is  indispensable.  1876  A.  M.  Fair- 
bairn  in  Contemp.  Rei>.  June  132  The  dialectical  pot  iu 
which  ecclesiastical  dogma  had  been  cooked. 

b.  Belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dialectic  in 
its  later  philosophical  developments  of  meaning. 

1788  Reid  Aristotle's  Log.  v.  §  1.  106  When  the  premises 
are  not  certain  but  probable  only,  such  syllogisms  are  called 
dialectical.  1838  [F.  Haywood]  tr.  Kant's  Crit.  Pure 
Reason  64  Universal  Logic,  considered  as  Organon ,  is  always 
a  Logic  of  Appearance,  that  is,  is  dialectical.  1874  W.  Wal¬ 
lace  Logic  Hegel  vi.  128  The  physical  elements  prove  to 
be  Dialectical.  The  process  of  meteorological  action  is  the 
appearance  of  their  Dialectic.  1877  E.  Caird  Philos .  Kant 

II.  xviii.  633  The  Cosmological  argument  is  a  nest  of  dialec¬ 
tical  assumptions.  1888  Watson  Philos.  Kant  289  Pure 
reason  is  always  dialectical. 

2.  =  Dialectic  a.  2. 

1876  C.  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Lond.  356,  I  entertained 
pleasant  recollections  from  certain  experiences  at  the  Dia¬ 
lectical  Society. 

3.  =  Dialectal. 

1750  Hodges  Job  Prel.  Disc.  (T.)  At  that  time  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabick  language  was  the  same,  with  a  small  dialectical 
variation  only.  1847  Halliwell  Diet.  Pref.  (1878)  7  Separ¬ 
ating  mere  dialectical  forms.  1861  Max  Muller  Sc.  Lang. 
v.  199  A  language,  not  yet  Sanskrit  or  Greek  or  German, 
but  containing  the  dialectical  germs  of  all. 

B.  sb.  =  Dialectic  sb f  1. 

<21529  Skelton  Rcplyc.  96  In  your  dialecticall  And  prin¬ 
ciples  sillogisticall  If  ye  to  remembrance  call. 

Diale’ctically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2] 

1.  By  means  of  dialectic ;  in  dialectic  fashion  ; 
argumentatively,  logically. 

a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  458  You  may 
argue . .  dialectically  or  with  probability.  1692  South  Semi. 
(1718)  IV.  51  He  discoursed,  or  reasoned  dialectically.  1847 
Grote  Greece  1.  xxxvii.  (1862)  III.  331  Discussed  dialecti¬ 
cally,  or  by  reasonings  expressed  in  general  language.  1878 
Huxley  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  48  The  most  reverend 
prelate  might  dialectically  hew  M.  Comte  in  pieces. 

2.  As  regards  dialect ;  =  Dialectally. 

1868  G.  Stephens  Runic  Mon.  I.  86  A  rune  may  dialecti¬ 
cally  ..  vary  in  power,  according  to  locality.  _  1884  R.  S. 
Poole  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  641/1  Two  coins,  differing 
dialectically  in  their  inscriptions,  were  found  in  the  Tigris. 

Dialectician (dabalektrjan).  [a. F .diale cticien 
(Rabelais,  16th  c.),  f.  L.  dialectic-us  Dialectic  a. : 
see  -iciAN.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  dialectic ;  a  master  of 
argument  or  disputation  ;  a  logician. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  iii.  xix.  155  According  to  the 
Dialecticians.  <21751  Bolingbroke  Author,  in  Relig.  xli. 
(R.),  An  art  that,  .might  help  the  subtile  dialectician  to  op¬ 
pose  even  the  man  he  could  not  refute.  1791  S.  Parr  Seq. 
to  Print.  Paper  (R.),  The  great  poetical  dialectician 
[Dryden].  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  iv.  218  The 
terseness  or  lucidity  which  long  habits  of  literary  warfare 
. .  have  given  to  some  expert  dialecticians.  1851  Longf. 
Gold.  Leg.  vi.  73  For  none  but  a  clever  dialectician  Can  hope 
to  become  a  great  physician,  a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869) 

III.  v.  287  They  were  acute  dialecticians,  and  rarely  blun¬ 
dered  in  what  is  termed  the  formal  part  of  logic. 

2.  A  professed  student  of  dialects. 

1848  Clough  Bothie ,  Lindsay  the  ready  of  speech,  the 
Piper,  the  Dialectician.  .Who  in  three  weeks  had  created  a 
dialect  new  for  the  party.  1882  Miss  Povvley  in  Trans. 
Cumbld.  <$•  Westmld.  Antiq.  Soc.  VI.  272  However  well 
established  [his]  opinion  among  dialecticians  may  be. 

Eialecticism  (dsiale-ktisiz’m).  [f.  Dialectic 
+  -ism.]  The  characteristic  tendency  or  influence 
of  dialect. 

1888  Academy  14  Jan.  27  Dialecticism,  phoneticism, ellipsis. 

Dialectics,  sb.  pi. :  see  Dialectic  sb.  1  b. 

Bi  alecti  ze,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dialect  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  make  into  a  dialect,  or  make  dialectal. 

1883  G.  Stephens  S.  Bugge’s  Stud.  N.  Mythol.  23  It  has 
even  had  time  to  become  dialectized. 

Dialectology  (daialektp'lodgi).  [f.  Gr.  Sia- 
XeKTo-s  Dialect  +  -logy.]  The  study  of  dia¬ 
lects  ;  that  branch  of  philology  which  treats  of 
dialects. 

1879  President's  Addr.  Philol.  Soc.  32  Materials  for  the 
dialectology  of  a  single  province.  1888  Sweet  Eng.  Sounds 
Pref.  12  The  obscure  and  tortuous  paths  of  Old  English 
dialectology. 

Hence  Dialectologer,  Dialectologist,  one 

versed  in  dialectology ;  Dialec tolo 'great  a.,  per¬ 
taining  to  dialectology. 

1879  President' s  Addr.  Philol.  Soc.  32  A  dialectological 
introduction.  1881  Athenaeum  23  Apr.  554/3  The  county 
[Cornwall]  presents  to  the  dialectologer  two  varieties  of  an 
English  dialect.  1883  A.  M.  Elliott  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol. 

IV.  490  The  dialectologist  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  this  extraordinary  mass  of 
material. 
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Dralector.  rare —  °.  [f.  Dialect  + -on  ] 

1847  Craig,  Dialector,  one  learned  in  dialects.  Hence  in 
mod.  Diets. 

Diale'ctual,  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Dialect;  cf. 
effect ,  effectual .]  =  Dialectal. 

1854  R.  G.  Latham  Native  Races  Russian  Emp,  256 
Dialectual  varieties  increase  as  we  go  westwards.  1856 
Kitto  &  Alexander  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit .  (1863)  188/2  Dialectual 
varieties  of  pronunciation. 

Dialer,  Dialing  :  see  Dialler,  Dialling. 
Dialetike,  -yk,  obs.  forms  of  Dialectic. 
Dialist  (dsi-alist).  [f.DiAL^.l+-iST.]  Amaker 
of  dials  ;  one  skilled  in  dialling. 

1652  T.  Stirrup  (title),  Horometria ;  or  the  Complete 
Diallist.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  346  Helps  to  a  young 
Dyalist  for  his  more  orderly  and  quick  making  of  Dyals. 
X776  G.  Campbell  Philos.  Rhet.  (1801)  I.  Introd.,  The  archi¬ 
tect,  the  navigator,  the  dialist. 

Di-a*lkalamide.  Chem.  See  Di-  2  and  Alka- 

L  AMIDE. 

1866  E.  Frankland  Led.  Notes  Chem .  Stud.  375  Secon¬ 
dary  and  tertiary  monalkalamides,  dialkalamides,  and  trial- 
kalamides,  are  known. 

II  Diallage  1  (daiise’lad^z).  Rhct.  [mod.L.  dial¬ 
lage,  a.  Gr.  diaWayrj  interchange,  f.  StaWay-  aorist 
stem  of  StaWaaaeiv  to  interchange,  f.  did  through, 
across  +  uWaarrtiv  to  change,  make  other  than  it 
is,  f.  aAAor  other.] 

A  figure  of  speech  by  which  arguments,  after 
having  been  considered  from  various  points  of  view, 
are  all  brought  to  bear  upon  one  point. 

1706  in  Philli  ps  (ed.  Kersey).  1831  Crayons from  Commons 
44  And  when  a  whole  diallage  was  rear’d,  Chagrined  he 
found  that  no  one  member  cheer’d. 

Diallage  2  (doi-alAl^).  Min.  [a.  F.  diallage, 
f.  Gr.  SiaWayri  (see  prec.),  named  by  Haiiy  1S01, 
from  its  dissimilar  cleavages.]  A  grass-green 
variety  of  pyroxene,  of  lamellar  or  foliated  struc¬ 
ture  :  formerly  applied  more  widely  to  similar 
minerals,  such  as  hypersthene,  bronzite,  etc. 

1805  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  II.  605  Smaragdite,  Saus- 
sure  ..  Diallage,  Hauy.  1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  I.  353 
Metallic  diallage,  from  Saxony.  1863  L’Estrange  Yachting 
round  IV.  Eng.  222  Some  Serpentine  is  permeated  by  veins 
of  golden  diallage.  1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  x.  121  Some 
of  the  so-called  diallages  belong  rather  to  enstatite  than  to 
pyroxene,  since  the  crystallisation  is  rhombic. 

attrib.  1843  Portlocic  Geol.  21 1  Hypersthene  ..  passes 
into  a  greyish-green  diallage,  and,  with  a  greenish  felspar, 
forms  the  very  beautiful  diallage  rock  of  those  localities 
[Athenry].  1855  J.  D.  Forbes  TourMt.  Blanc  xi.  237  The 
boulders  here  seemed  to  be  gabbro  or  diallage  rock. 

Hence  Diallagic  (dsialte'dgik),  a.  [F.  dialla- 
gique\  Diallagoid  (dai|Se'lagoid),  a.,  containing  or 
resembling  diallage. 

1847  Craig,  Diallagic.  1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  x.  125 
The  diallagic  augite  sections  are  broad.  Ibid.  x.  132  The 
diallagoid  augite  of  Boricky. 

Dialled  (dakald),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dial  sbP  or  v.  + 
-ED.]  Measured  or  marked  by  a  dial. 

1817  T.  L.  Peacock  Mclincourt  III.  50  The  careless  hours 
..  Still  trace  upon  the  dialled  brass  The  shade  of  their  un¬ 
varying  way.  1891  W.  Tuckwell  Tongues  in  Trees  145 
Six  hours  to  toil,  the  rest  to  leisure  give,  In  them — so  say 
the  dialled  hours— live. 

+  Diallel.  Obs.—°.  [ad.  Gr.  SiaXXijXos  through 
one  another.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.,  As  parallels  are  lines  running 
one  by  the  other  without  meeting :  so  Diallels  are  lines  which 
run  one  through  the  other,  that  is,  do  cross,  intersecate,  or 
cut.  [Hence  in  Bailey,  Ash,  etc.]. 

II  Diallelon  (daialrDun).  Logic.  [mod.L.  f. 
Gr.  5t’  uKXffcov  through  or  by  means  of  one  another : 
see  prec.]  Definition  in  a  eircle,  i.e.  definition  by 
means  of  a  term  which  is  itself  defined  by  the  de¬ 
fined  word. 

1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xxiv.  (i860)  II.  17  The 
ancients  called  the  circular  definition  by  the  name  of 
Diallelon,  as  in  this  case  we  declare  the  definitum  and  the 
definiens  reciprocally  by  each  other  (St’  bXKi\\inv). 

II  Diallelus  (daialrlps).  Logic.  [mod.L.  f. 
Gr.  (rponos )  StaAAijAor  reasoning  in  a  circle :  see 
prec.  (In  mod.F.  dialllleff]  Reasoning  in  a  circle  ; 

i.  e.  endeavouring  to  establish  a  conclusion  by 
means  of  a  proposition  which  is  itself  dependent  on 
the  said  conclusion. 

1837-8  S  ir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xxvi.  (i860)  II.  51  The 
proposition  which  we  propose  to  prove  must  not  be  used  as 
a  principle  for  its  own  probation.  The  violation  of  this  rule 
is  called  the  Orbis  v el  cir cuius  in  demonsirando, — diallelus. 

Hence  DialleTous  a.,  involving  reasoning  or 
defining  in  a  circle.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Dialler,  dialer  (dai-alor).  [f.  Dial  sb.^  + 
-er  L]  One  who  makes  a  survey  of  mines  by  the 
aid  of  a  ‘  dial  ’  or  compass. 

1747  Hooson  Miner's  Did.  Riij,  This  Roofing  . .  if  done 
by  a  skillful  Dialer,  and  by  a  Dial  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
..  is  certain  enough.  1778  W.  Pryce  Min.  Cortiub.  204  In 
the  same  manner  the  Dialler  takes  his  second  measurement. 

Dial-less,  Dial-like :  see  Dial  8  b. 
Dialling,  dialing  (dai  alig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dial 
sb.1  and  v.  +  -ing  L] 

1.  The  art  of  constructing  dials.  4  b.  The 
measurement  of  time  by  a  dial  (obs.). 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  37  Horometrie  . .  in  Englishe,  may 


he  termed  Dialling.  1593  Fale  (title),  The  Art  of  Dialling  ; 
teaching  an  easie  and  perfect  way  to  make  all  kinde  of 
Dialls  vpon  any  plaine  platte,  howsoeuer  placed.  1703 
Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  307  These  Rules  of  adjusting  the 
Motion  of  the  Shadow  to  the  Motion  of  the  Sun,  may  be 
called  Scientifick  Dyalling.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Dial¬ 
ling,  the  art  of  drawing  sun,  moon,  and  star-diak,  on  any 
given  plane,  or  on  the  surface  of  any  given  body.  1837 
Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  122  Another  result  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  was  Gnomonick  or  Dialling. 

2.  The  use  of  a  ‘  dial  ’  or  compass  in  underground 
surveying. 

1670  Sir  J.  Pettus  Fodincc  Regalis  2  He  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  Shaft  by  a  Needle  touch’d  with  a  Loadstone,  the 
using  whereof  is  called  Dialling.  1778  W.  Pryce  M in. 
Cornub.  202  Dialling  is  requisite  in  almost  every  shaft. 

+  3.  concr .  Apparatus  of  the  nature  of  dials,  rare. 

1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour  I.  258  A  handsome  garden,  in 
which  there  is  a  variety  of  dialling. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dialling-globe  (see 
quot.)  ;  dialling-scale,  graduated  lines  on  rulers, 
the  edge  of  quadrants,  etc.,  to  facilitate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dials  ;  dialling-sphere,  a  variety  of 

dialling-globe. 

1666  Collins  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  462  A 
dialling  scheme  of  Mr.  Foster’s.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey', 
Dialling-Globe,  an  Instrument  made  of  Brass  or  Wood, 
with  a  Plane  fitted  to  the  Horizon,  and  an  Index  particu¬ 
larly  contrived  to  draw  all  sorts  of  Dials,  and  to  give  a  clear 
demonstration  of  that  Art.  1767  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  389 
A  new  Method  of  constructing  Sun-Dials  . .  without  the 
Assistance  of  Dialing  Scales. 

Diallogite :  see  Dialogite. 

Di-aTlyl.  Chem.  [D1-2.]  a.  sb.  The  organic 
radical  allyl  in  the  free  state,  C0  H]0  =  C3  H5.  C3  H5: 
see  Allyl.  b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Containing  two 
equivalents  of  allyl. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  389.  1880  E.  Cleminshaw  tr. 

Wurtz’  Atomic  Th.  265  Free  allyl  or  diallyl,  has  doubled 
its  molecule. 

Dialogic  (daialp-d^ik),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  dialo¬ 
gic -its,  a.  Gr.  StaXoyiKos,  f.  810X070?  Dialogue  :  see 
-ic.  In  mod.F.  dialogique  (18th  c.)]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dialogue;  sharing  in  dialogue. 

1833  Thirlwall  in  Philol.  Mus.  II.  560  The  dialogic  form 
had  not  then  become  so  indispensable  with  Plato.  1850 
Blackie  Aeschylus  I.  Pref.  44  The  iambic  or  dialogic  part 
of  ancient  tragedy.  1886  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  642  Several 
dialogic  personages. 

Dialogical  (daial^d^ikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-al.]  =prec. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  {title),  Dialogicall  Discourses  of 
Spirits  and  Divels.  1621-51  Burton  A ?iat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  in. 
(1651)  258  That  dialogicall  disputation  with  Zacharias  the 
Christian.  1880  E.  Oppert  Forbid.  L.  Pref.  9  For  the  sake  of 
a  more  vivid  description,  especially  in  the  dialogical  parts. 

Hence  Dialogic  ally,  adv. 

1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  vii,  If  you  are  for  a  cool  argument 
.  .are  you  for  managing  it  analogically  or  dialogically  ? 

Dialogism  (daii^edod^iz’m).  [ad.  L.  dialo- 
gismus  the  rhetorical  figure  (see  sense  1),  a.  Gr. 
dia\oyi(T/j.6s  balancing  of  accounts,  reasoning,  con¬ 
versation,  debate,  f.  SiaKoyi^eaQai  to  Dialogize  : 
see  -ism.  In  F.  dialogisme  (1557  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Rhet.  The  discussion  of  a  subject  under  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  to  the  personages  of  which  the 
author  imputes  ideas  and  sentiments. 

1580  Fulke  Retentive  306  (T.)  His  foolish  dialogism  is  a 
fighting  with  his  own  shadow.  [1589  Puttenham  Eng. 
Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  243  This  manner  of  speech  is  by  the 
figure  Dialogismus ,  or  the  right  reasoner.]  1609  R.  Ber¬ 
nard  Faithfull  Shepheard  67  Dialogisme  . .  is,  when  a 
question  is  made,  and  forthwith  readily  answered,  as  if  two 
were  talking  together.  1659  D.  Stokes  Twelve  Minor 
Proph.  Pref.  (L.),  Enlarging  what  they  would  say.  .by  their 
dialogisms  and  colloquies. 

2*  A  conversational  phrase  or  speech ;  a  Dia¬ 
logue,  spoken  or  written. 

1623  Cockeram  Eng.  Did.  11,  A  Talking  together  ..  Dia¬ 
logisme.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  xxv.  37-9  Not  that  there 
shall  be  then  any  such  dialogism  (say  divines)  at  the  last 
day.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  74  Such  Dialogisms  as 
these  past  betwixt  them.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  444  Byron 
will  never  write  a  tragedy,  though  he  sent  ten  dialogisms  to 
the  Albemarle-street  Press. 

3.  Logic.  A  term  introduced  for  a  form  of  argu¬ 
ment  having  a  single  premiss  and  a  disjunctive 
conclusion. 

The  kind  of  argument  is  as  follows  :  ‘  A  B  is  an  unimagin¬ 
ative  man ;  therefore  either  he  is  not  a  true  poet,  or  true 
poets  may  be  men  without  imagination.’  The  name  implies 
a  parallelism  to  the  syllogism. 

1880  C.  S.  Peirce  Algebra  of  Logic  in  Amer.Jrnl.  Math. 
III.  20  In  this  way  any  argument  may  be  resolved  into 
arguments,  each  of  which  has  one  premiss  and  two  altern¬ 
ative  conclusions.  Such  an  argument,  when  completed, 
may  be  called  a  Dialogism. 

Dialogist  (daii^edodzist).  [ad.  L.  dialogista , 
ad.  Gr.  diaXoyKTTTjSy  f.  diaXoyos ;  see  Dialogue 
and  -tst:  in  F.  dialogiste  (1 7th.  c.).  See  also 
Dialoguist.] 

1.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue ;  one  of  the 
personages  in  an  imaginary  dialogue. 

a  1677  B arrow Serm.Wks.  1686  II.  1 14  The  like  doth  Cicero 
[assert].. in  the  person  of  his  Dialogists.  1761  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  III.  xxxvii,  The  dialogist  affirmeth,  That  a  long 
nose  is  not  without  its  domestic  conveniences  also.  1847 
De  Quincey  Milton  v.  Southey  Wks.  XII.  176  The  two  dia- 
logists  are  introduced  walking  out  after  breakfast. 


2.  A  writer  of  dialogues. 

a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  II.  232  (R.)  If  we  will  believe  the 
dialogist’s  reasonings.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  III. 
V.  ii.  292  The  Characters,  or  Personages,  employ’d  by  our 
new  orthodox  Dialogists.  1839  Maginn  in  Erasers  Mag. 
XX.  271  The  doctor  had  never  read  the  Greek  dialogist. 

Dialogistic  (daialodji-stik',  a.  [ad.  Gr.  St  a- 
\oyt mucus  of  or  for  discourse  :  see  prec.  and  -ic.] 
Having  the  nature  or  form  of  dialogue ;  taking 
part  in  dialogue  ;  argumentative. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  92  In  their  disputes  or 
Dialogistic  ratiocinations.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig. 
Knoavl.  II.  1390  The  form  of  the  book  [Malachi]  is  dialo¬ 
gistic,— an  assertion  of  the  prophet  followed  by  an  excuse 
of  the  people,  which  in  turn  is  refuted. 

Dialogi’stical,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  =prec. 

1715  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  I.  185  Two  dialogistical 
conjurers,  with  their  dramatick  enchantments,  change  the 
scene. 

Dialogi’stically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly‘A] 
In  dialogistic  fashion  ;  in  manner  of  a  dialogue. 

a  1654  J.  Richardson  On  Old  Test.  449  (T.)  In  his  pro¬ 
phecy  he  [Malachi]  proceeds  most  dialogistically. 

Dialogite  (daijaedod^ait).  Min.  Erron.  diall-. 
[Named  by  Jasche  about  1817  from  Gr.  diaXoyfj 
‘doubt,  selection’  :  see  -ite.]  A  rose-red  carbonate 
of  manganese  ;  a  synonym  of  rhodochrosite. 

1826  Emmons  Min.  215  Dialogite.  1835  Shepard  Min. 
134  Diallogite. 

Dialogize  (dsiisedod^aiz),  v.  See  also  Dialo- 
GUIZE.  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  8ia\oyi£(o0ai  to  converse, 
debate,  f.  bi&Xoyos  Dialogue  ;  in  F.  dialogiser ,  16- 
17th  c. :  see -ize.]  intr.  To  converse,  discuss,  or 
carry  on  a  dialogue  ( with ).  Hence  Dialogizing 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  §  Divels  To  Rdr.  12  This 
dialogizing  manner  of  dealing.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II. 
iv.  402  Plato  . .  brings  in  Socrates  dialogising  with  young 
Alcibiades.  1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  254  He  did  not 
think  it  was  their  work  to  dialogize  with  any  man  without 
dores.  1854  Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  I.  211  In  them  also  there 
are  dialogizing  and  monologizing  thoughts,  but  not  flesh 
and  blood  enough. 

Dialogous  (dsi|£e-logas),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  dia- 
log-us,  Gr.  8ia\oy-os  Dialogue  +  -ous.]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  dialogue ;  in  quot.  =  dialogue-writ¬ 
ing. 

1737  Fielding  Hist.  Reg.  Ded.,  The  iniquitous  surmises 
of  a  certain  anonymous  dialogous  author. 

Dialogue  (dsralpg),  sb.  Forms  :  3-7  dialoge, 
(4  dialoke,  -logg,  -log),  5-6  dyalogue,  6-  dia¬ 
logue.  [a.  F.  dialoge  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F.  dialogue ,  ad.  L.  dialogus ,  Gr.  8ia\oyos  con¬ 
versation,  dialogue,  f.  5ia\eyeo6ai  to  speak  alter¬ 
nately,  converse  :  see  Dialect.] 

1.  A  conversation  carried  on  between  two  or  more 
persons ;  a  colloquy,  talk  together. 

(The  tendency  is  to  confine  it  to  two  persons,  perhaps 
through  associating  dia-  with  di- :  cf.  monologue.) 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  109  To  make  with  the  a  dia- 
logge,  I  holde  it  hot  wast.  1509  Fisher  Fuji.  Serm.  C'tess 
Richmojid  Wks.  (1876)  289  A  dyalogue,  that  is  to  saye  a 
comynycacyon  betwyxt  . .  Martha,  and  our  sauyour  Jhesu. 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  111.  i.  31  Feare  you  not  my  part  of 
the  Dialogue.  1749  Fielding  Tom  JoJies  VI.  xvi.  ii,  A 
short  dialogue,  .then  passed  between  them.  1865  Dickens 
Mut.  Fr.  1.  ix,  Bella  had  closely  attended  to  this  short 
dialogue. 

b.  (without//.)  Verbal  interchange  of  thought 
between  two  or  more  persons,  conversation. 

c  1532  Devves  Introd.  Fr.  (in  Palsgr.  1052)  By  way  of  dya¬ 
logue  betwene  the  lady  Mary  &  her  servant  Gyles.  1595 
Shaks.  John  1.  i.  201  In  Dialogue  of  Complement.  1651 
Hobbes  Lei'iath.  11.  xxv.  133  To  enter  into  Dispute,  and 
Dialogue  with  him.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xv.  532  So  passed 
in  pleasing  dialogue  away  The  night.  1859  Geo.  Eliot 
A .  Bede  87  That  is  the  great  advantage  of  dialogue  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  it  can  be  merged  any  minute  into  a  trot  or  canter. 

2.  A  literary  work  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
between  two  or  more  persons. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  76  pis  beoS  sein  Gregories  wordes,  ip  his 
dialoge.  C1325  F.  F.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1157  Danyel  in  his 
dialokez  devysed  sum  tyme.  1493  Dives  <$*  Paup.,  Here 
endith  a  . .  dyalogue  of  Diues  &  pauper,  a  1531  Pol. 
Rel.  $  L.  Poems  ( 1866)  35  A  Dyalog  betwixt  the  gentylman 
and  the  plowman.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  895  Wil  you 
heare  the  Dialogue  that  the  two  Learned  men  haue  com¬ 
piled,  in  praise  of  the  Owle  and  the  Cuckow?  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  156  t  7  Tragedy  was  a  Monody  . .  improved 
afterwards  into  a  dialogue  by  the  addition  of  another  speaker. 
1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  275  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dia¬ 
logues,  introduces  Anytus  as  vehemently  offended  with 
Socrates.  1882  Tempera?ice  Mirr.  Mar.  63  Uncle  Job’s 
Theory,  A  Dialogue  [between  5  persons]. 

b.  (without  pi.)  Literary  composition  of  this 
nature ;  the  conversation  written  for  and  spoken 
by  actors  on  the  stage  ;  hence,  in  recent  use,  style 
of  dramatic  conversation  or  writing. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xi.  (Arb.)  41  Others  who 
.  .by  maner  of  Dialogue,  vttered  the  priuate  and  familiar 
talke  of.  .shepheards,  heywards  and  such  like.  1656  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos,  v.  (1701)  174/2  The  Writings  of  Plato  are  by 
way  of  Dialogue.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Smith  Wks.  II. 
468  The  diction,  .is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue. 
1829  Lytton  Disowned  98  Your  book  is  very  clever,  but  it 
wants  dialogue.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  I.  283  The 
plots  are  generally  interesting ;  the  dialogue  lively.  1880 
Grove  Did.  Mus.  II.  531/1  [In  Op  Sr  a  comique ]  the  denoue¬ 
ment  is  happy,  and  the  Dialogue  spoken. 
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+  3.  Such  a  composition  set  to  music  for  two  or 
more  voices.  Obs. 

1653  J*  Playford  (title),  Select  Musical  Ayres  and  Dia¬ 
logues.  1657  J.  Gamble  (title),  Ayres  and  Dialogues  to  be 
sung  to  the  Theorbo- Lute  or  Bass  Viol.  1659  —  (title)  (in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  580)  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  One, 
Two,  and  Three  Voices. 

4.  cittrib .  and  Comb.,  as  dialogue -author,  - novel , 
- piece ,  -writer ;  dialogue -wise  adv.,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue. 

1561  Veron  (title),  The  Hvntynge  of  Purgatorye  to  Death, 
made  Dialogewyse.  1612  Woodall  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653) 
19*  Explained  Dialogue  wise,  betwixt  the  Authour  and  a 
Military  Surgeon.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  317 
The  form  or  manner  of  our  dialogue-author.  1732  Fielding 
Covent  Gard.  T?‘ag.  Prolegom.,  A  Tragedy  is  a  thing  of 
five  acts,  written  dialoguewise.  1768  Foote  Devil  on  2 
Sticks  hi.  Wks.  1799  II.  280  A  kind  of  circulating  library, 
for  the  vending  of  dialogue  novels.  1783  Hist.  Miss  Balti- 
viores  I.  21 1,  I  will  write  it  dialogue  fashion.  1861  J.  M. 
Neale  in  Lit.  Churchman  VII.  375/1  It  is  a  poem  written 
dialoguewise. 

Dialogue  (daralpg),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  F. 
dialoguer  (1717  in  Hatz.-Darm).]  Hence  also 
Dralogued  ppl.  a.,  Di  aloguing  vbl.  sb. 

1.  intr.  To  hold  a  dialogue  or  conversation. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  n.  ii.  52  Var.  How  dost  Foole?  Ape. 
Dost  Dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ?  1685  Trial  of H.  Cornish , 
etc.  28  You  must  not  stand  to  Dialogue  between  one  another. 
1741  Richardson  Pamela  II.  45  Thus  foolishly  dialogued  I 
with  my  Heart.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  (1882)  286 
Those  puppet-heroines  for  whom  the  showman  contrives  to 
dialogue  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquism.  1858  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  I.  iv.  v.  426  Much  semi-articulate  questioning 
and  dialoguing  with  Dame  de  Roucoulles. 
b.  trans/.  and  fig, 

1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Tobacco-seller  (Arb.)  59  Where 
men  dialogue  with  their  noses,  and  their  communication  is 
smoak.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  18  June  709/2  With  oboe  obbligato 
dialoguing  now  with  sopranos,  now  with  tenors. 

+  2.  trans.  To  converse  with.  Obs. 

1699  F.  Bugg  Quakerism  Exposed  9  To  dialogue  the 
Bishops,  and  call  them  Monsters.  Ibid,  27  The  Quakers 
dialogu’d  the  Bishops. 

3.  To  express  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  to 
furnish  with  dialogue. 

1597  Shaks.  Lover  s  Compl.  132  And  dialogu'd  for  him 
what  he  would  say.  1781  Mad.  D'Arblay  Diary  May, 
Our  conference  grew  very  grave  . .  I  have  not  time  to  dia¬ 
logue  it.  1885  Academy  16  May  356  A  tale  full  of  human 
interest,  brightly  dialogued.  1887  Cotitemp.  Rev.  May  717 
The  prodigious  skill  of  his  dialogued  argumentation. 

Dialoguer  (daralpgai).  rare.  [f.  prec. -h -er1.] 
One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue ;  =  Dialo- 

GIST  I. 

1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  I.  xvii.  314  A  polished  whisperer, 
a  lively  dialoguer,  one  for  witty  bouts. 

Dialoguist  (dai-al^gist).  [f.  Dialogue  sb.  + 
-1ST.]  A  writer  of  dialogue  ;  =Dialogist  2. 

1739  Eliz.  Carter  tr.  A  Igarotti  on  Neivtoris  Philos.  (1742) 
II.  60  The  Azolian  Dialoguists.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  3  July 
11/1  The  whimsical  dialoguist  of  the  Happy  Islands. 

Dialoguize,  v.  ?  Obs. :  see  Dialogize.  [f. 
as  prec.  + -ize.]  intr.  To  take  part  in  dialogue; 
to  converse.  Hence  Dialogubzing  vbl.  sb. 

1599  Broughton  s  Lett.  xii.  42  Euripides  and  Menander, 
Socrates  and  Epicurus  dialoguisingand  conferring  together. 
1603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost,  xxiii.  166  Upon  questioning 
and  Dialoguizing  with  the  Devil,  a  1619  Fotherby  A  theom. 
1.  xii.  §  3  (1622)  126  These  interlocutorie  and  dialoguising 
dreames. 

Dial-plate.  [f.  Dial  sby  +  Plate.]  The  face¬ 
plate  of  a  dial ;  spec,  (in  Clock-making)  the  sheet 
of  metal,  glass,  etc.  on  the  face  of  which  the  hours, 
etc.  are  marked  ;  =Dial  sb T  4. 

1690  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2603/4  A  little  Gold  Watch  with 
a  white  Enamell  Dial-Plate,  made  in  France.  1781  Cowper 
Conversation  380  The  circle  formed  . .  Like  figures  drawn 
upon  a  dial-plate.  1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  63 
Niches  ..  in  which  different  ..names  might  be  slid  ..  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ever-changing  days  of  the  month  are 
slid  into  the  dial-plates  of  our  clocks.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes 
iii.  (1858)  263  His  characters  are  like  watches  with  dial-plates 
of  transparent  crystal. 

fig.  1829  Lytton  Disovuned  59  Every  stroke  upon  the 
dial-plate  of  wit  was  true  to  the  genius  of  the  hour.  1836 
Emerson  Nature,  Lang.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  153  The  visible 
world  . .  is  the  dial  plate  of  the  invisible. 

b.  A  graduated  plate  used  with  a  lapidary’s  dial. 
187s  I J  uk  Diet.  Arts  III.  42  A  needle,  .marks  by  its  points 
the  divisions  on  the  dial-plate. 

Dialuric,  a.  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2  +  Al(loxan)  + 
Uric.]  In  dialuric  acid ,  C,  N2  H,  O,,  an  acid  ob¬ 
tained  by  hydrogenizing  alloxan,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles,  and  forms,  with  metals,  salts  called 
Dialu  rates.  Hence  Dialvcramide,  the  primary 
amide  in  which  the  replacing  radical  is  that  of 
dialuric  acid. 

184s  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I.  6oOn  treating 
alloxan  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  we  obtain  ..  dialuric 
acid.  1856  Watts  tr.  Gme tin’s  Chem.  X.  158  Dialurate  of 
Potash.  Deposited  on  mixing  a  potash-salt  with  aqueous 
dialuric  acid.  1868-77  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  958  Dialuric 
and  uric  acids  may  be  regarded  as  tartron-ureide  and 
tartron-diureide  respectively. 

Dialy-  (dabali),  ad.  Gr.  SiaXv-,  stem  (but  not 
regular  combining  form)  of  SiaXv-ttv  to  part  asun¬ 
der,  separate,  used  as  the  first  element  in  many 
botanical  terms,  with  the  sense  of  ‘  separated  ’,  or 


‘  non-united  Synonymous  terms  are  usually  found 
in  Apo-  and  Poly-.  Thus  Dialycarpel  (-kaupel) 
[see  Carpel],  ‘  an  ovary  or  fruit  with  ununited 
carpels’  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  Dialycarpous  (-ka'.ipasj.a. 
[Gr.  Kapnis  fruit],  having  the  carpels  distinct. 
Dialypetalous  (-pe'talasl  a.,  having  the  petals  dis¬ 
tinct.  Dialyphyllous  (-if  las)  rt.  [Gi.cpvXXov  a  leaf], 
having  the  leaves  distinct.  So  Dialyse'palous, 
Dialystaminous  adjs.,  having  the  sepals,  the 
stamens,  distinct. 

1849  Hf.nfrey  Rudim.  Bot.  (1858)  100  More  correctly 
called  dialypetalous,  with  the  petals  distinct.  1859  C. 
Dresser  Rudim.  Boi.  346  It  is  said  to  be  apocarpous  . .  or 
dialycarpous.  1866  i'reas.  Bot.,  Dialyphyllous,  the  same 
as  Polysepalous.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  ij  5.  244  Dialy¬ 
petalous  (used  by  Endlicher)  has  the  same  meaning,  poly- 
petalous.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dialyphyllous,  having 
separate  leaves.  Ibid.,  Dialysepalous,  having  the  sepals 
distinct ;  same  as  Polysepalous.  Ibid.,  Dialystaminous, 
having  separate,  distinct  stamens. 

Draly:  sable,  -zable,  a.  [f.  Dialyse  v.  + 
-able.  So  ¥.  dialysab/e.]  Capable  of  separation 
by  dialysis.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Dialysate  (daii^e-liz^t).  Chem.  [f.  Dialyse  + 
-ate1.]  That  portion  of  a  mixture  that  remains 
after  dialysis. 

1867  J-  Attfield  Chem.  (1885)  811  The  portion  passing 
through  the  septum  is  termed  the  diffusate,  the  portion 
which  does  not  pass  through  is  termed  the  dialysate. 

Dialysator.  Chem.  rare.  [f.  Dialyse,  with 
L.  agent-suffix  -a/ or.’]  =  Dialyser. 

1891  Daily  News  16  Jan.  2/3  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
group  of  so-called  toxalbumins,  as  it  can  withstand  high 
temperatures,  and  in  the  dialysator  passes  quickly  and  easily 
through  the  membrane. 

Dialyse,  -ze  (dsrabiz),  V.  Chem.  [f.  Dialy¬ 
sis,  after  analyse]  trans.  To  separate  the  crys¬ 
talloid  part  of  a  mixture  from  the  colloid,  in  the 
process  of  chemical  dialysis. 

1861  Graham  in  Phil.  Trans.  186  The  mixed  fluid  to  be 
dialysed  is  poured  into  the  hoop  upon  the  surface  of  the 
parchment-paper.  Ibid.  205  The  solution  is  the  more  dur¬ 
able  the  longer  it  has  been  dialysed.  1885  A.  W.  Blyth 
in  Leisure  Hour  Jan.  23/1  Salt  dialysed  through  the  walls 
into  the  distilled  water. 

Hence  Di’alysed ppl.  a.,  that  has  undergone  the 
process  of  dialysis  ;  dialysed  iron ,  a  soluble  ferric 
hydroxide,  prepared  by  dialysis,  used  in  medicine. 
Dialysing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1867  [see  Dialytic  i],  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879) 

96  Dialyzed  Iron.. is  a  clear,  neutral,  nearly  tasteless,  dark- 
red  liquid,  prepared  by  dialyzing  a  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  iron.  1884  W.  G.  Stevenson  in  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XXIV. 
771  Membranes  possessing  dialyzing  power. 

Dialyser,-zer  (dsi-aloizai).  Chem.  [f.  Dialyse 
+  -ER  1.]  An  apparatus  for  effecting  dialysis ;  a 
vessel  formed  of  parchment  or  animal  membrane 
floated  on  water  into  which  the  crystalloids  pass 
through  the  membrane,  leaving  the  colloids  behind. 

1861  Graham  in  Phil.  Trans.  186  The  vessel  described 
(dialyser)  is  then  floated  in  a  basin  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  1861  N.  <$•  Q.  7  Dec.,  The  Dialyser,  in¬ 
vented  by  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  the 
Mint,  is  an  Apparatus  for  effecting  Chemical  Analysis  by 
means  of  Liquid  Diffusion.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  I. 
316  A  sheet  of  this  parchment  stretched  on  a  hoop  of  thin 
wood  or  gutta  percha  forms  a  very  convenient  dialyser. 
1864  H.  Spencer  Biol.  I.  20  Combined  substances  between 
which  the  affinity  is  feeble,  will  separate  on  the  dialyzer. 

Dialysis  (dai|ae-lisis).  PI.  dialyses,  [a.  Gr. 
SiaXvcns  separation,  dissolution  ;  f.  SiaXveiv  to  part 
asunder,  f.  Si  a-  through,  asunder  +  Xvav  to  loose.] 
t 1.  Rhet.  a.  A  statement  of  disjunctive  proposi¬ 
tions.  b.  =  Asyndeton.  Obs. 

1586  Day  Eng-.  Secretary  ii.  (1625)  98  Dialisis,  a  separa- 
tion  of  one  thing  from  another,  both  being  absolved  by  a 
severall  reason,  in  the  nature  of  a  Dilemma,  as  thus. .  If  you 
remember  it,  I  have  said  enough,  if  not,  my  words  will  not 
provoke  you.  1589  Putteniiam  Eng.  Poesie  ill.  xix.  (Arb.) 
230  A  maner  of  speach  [Dialisis,  or  the  Dismembrer]  not  so 
figuratiue  as  fit  for  argumentation,  and  worketh  not  vnlike 
the  dilemma  of  the  Logicians.  1823  Crabb  TecJuiol.  Diet., 
Dialysis,  (Rhet.).  .i.e.  asyndeton,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which 
several  words  are  put  together  without  being  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  a  conjunction,  as  veni,  vidi,  vici. 

+  2.  Gram.  —  Diuresis  i.  Obs. 

I727*5I  Chambers  Cycl.}  Dialysis,  in  grammar,  a  charac¬ 
ter,  consisting  of  two  points”  placed  over  two  vowels  of 
a  word,  which  would  otherwise  make  a  diphthong ;  but  are 
hereby  parted  into  two  syllables.  As  in  Mosaic.  1818  E. 
V.  Blomfield  tr.  Matthiae's  Gram.  (1829)  p.  xlviii,  *EeA7rero 
is  not  a  dialysis  of  T/A^ero  but  comes  from  eeAno/xai. 

3.  Med.  Dissolution  of  strength.  Obs. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  Dialysis,  .a  dissolution  of  the 
strength,  or  a  weakness  of  the  limbs.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Dialysis ,  an  old  term  for  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs. 

4.  Path .  Solution  of  continuity. 

1811  Hooper  Diet.,  Dialysis ,  a  solution  of  continuity,  or 
a  destruction  of  parts. 

5.  Chem.  A  name  given  by  Graham  to  a  process 
of  separating  the  soluble  crystalloid  substances  in 
a  mixture  from  the  colloid  by  filtration  through 
a  parchment  membrane,  floating  in  water. 

1861  Graham  in  Phil.  Irans.  186  It  may  perhaps  be  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  apply  the  convenient  term  dialysis  to  the 
method  of  separating  by  diffusion  through  a  septum  of 
gelatinous  matter.  1864  Reader  22  Oct.  516  (heading),  On 


the  Detection  of  Poisons  by  Dialysis.  1878  Foster  Phys. 
11.  i.  104  By  dialysis  it  may  be  still  further  purified. 

comb.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  197 
Place  the  filtered  brine  in  a  bladder  or  vessel  of  the  pre- 
pared  dialysis-parchment. 

Dialytic  (daialrtik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  btaAvTiicos  able 
to  dissolve,  f.  biaAvros  separated,  dissolved,  f.  5ia- 
Avuv  :  see  Dialysis.] 

1.  Chem.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  chemi¬ 
cal  dialysis. 

1861  Graham  In  Phil.  Trans.  186  The  most  suitable  of  all 
substances  for  the  dialytic  septum  appears  to  be  the  com¬ 
mercial  material  known  as  vegetable  parchment  or  parch¬ 
ment  paper.  1867  J.  Attfield  Chem.  (1885)  813  Dialysed 
iron  or  dialytic  iron.  1876  Catal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  Mus. 
§  2546  Experiments  on  absorption  and  dialytic  separation  of 
gases  by  colloid  septa. 

+  2.  Med.  ‘  Relating  or  pertaining  to  dialysis 
(sense  3);  relaxing.’  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .  1883.  Obs . 

3.  Geol.  and  Min.  (See  quot.) 

1877  A.  H.  Green  Phys.  Geol.  iii.  §  1.  93  Those  derivative 
rocks,  which  have  been  formed  not  by  the  mechanical  wear 
and  tear  of  pre-existing  rocks,  but  by  the  chemical  decom¬ 
position  of  their  constituents,  are  sometimes  called  Dialytic. 

4.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  differentiation 
of  equations  by  the  process  of  dissolution  described 
in  the  quotation. 

1853  Sylvester  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLIII.  1.  544  Dialytic. 
If  there  be  a  system  of  functions  containing  in  each  term 
different  combinations  of  the  powers  of  the  variables  in 
number  equal  to  the  number  of  the  functions,  a  resultant 
may  be  formed  from  these  functions,  by,  as  it  were,  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  relations  which  connect  together  the  different  com¬ 
binations  of  the  powers  of  the  variables,  and  treating  them 
as  simple  independent  quantities  linearly  involved  in  the 
functions.  The  resultant  so  formed  is  called  the  Dialytic 
Resultant  of  the  functions  supposed ;  and  any  method  by 
which  the  elimination  between  two  or  more  equations  can 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  formation  of  such  a  resultant. is 
called  a  dialfrtic  method  of  elimination. 

5.  Dialytic  telescope  :  a  telescope  in  which  achro¬ 
matism  is  effected  by  means  of  two  lenses  separated 
and  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 

1846  E.  West  tr.  Peschef s  Elem.  Physics  1 1. 136  Prof.  Litt- 
rovv  of  Vienna  in  1827  . .  proposed  that  the  telescope  should 
be  fitted  up  with  its  proper  object  glass  of  crown  glass  ;  and 
that  a  flint  glass  lens,  of  much  smaller  diameter,  should  be 
placed  at  a  proper  distance  behind  the  former,  to  counteract 
the  prismatic  dispersion  of  the  rays.  The  name  of  dialytic 
telescopes  was  given  to  these  instruments. 

Dialytically,  adv.  [f.  Dialytic  +  -al  +  -ly.2] 
By  way  of  dialysis ;  by  the  dialytic  method  of 
elimination  in  mathematics. 

1873  G.  Salmon  Higher  Plane  Curves  29  The  actual 
elimination  of  A  is  easily  performed  dialytically. 

t  DiaTyton.  Rhet.  Obs.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  to  did- 
A vtov,  subst.  use  of  dia\vTos :  see  Dialytic.]  = 
Dialysis  i  b. 

1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  182  Dialyton  . .  is  all  one  with 
Asyndeton.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dialyton,  a  Rhe¬ 
torical  Figure,  when  several  Words  are  put  together  with¬ 
out  any  Conjunction  Copulative.  1721  in  Bailey. 

Biarnagnet  (dabamae-gnet).  [f.  Dia-  prefy 
+  Magnet  ;  cf.  next.]  =  Diamagnetic  sb. 

1864  in  Webster.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  L 
xiii.  380  Each  man  walking  over  the  earth’s  surface  is  a 
true  diamagnet. 

Diamagnetic  (dsbamregne'tik),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Gr.  Sio-Dia -prefy  through,  across  +  Magnetic. 

Introduced  by  Faraday  in  1846,  first  as  sb.,  and  then  as 
adj.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  body  or  substance  :  Exhibiting  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Diamagnetism;  the  opposite  of  magnetic 
or  paramagnetic. 

A  diamagnetic  substance  in  the  form  of  a  bar  or  the  like, 
when  suspended  freely  and  exposed  to  magnetic  force,  takes 
an  equatorial  position,  i.  e.  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
the  force  ;  a  paramagnetic  (or  magnetic )  substance  takes  an 
axial  position,  i.  e.  in  the  direction  of  those  lines. 

1846  Faraday  ExPer.  Res.  hi  Electr.  in  Phil.  Trans.  1. 
42  §  2348  The  metals  which  are  magnetic  retain  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  power  after  the  great  change  has  been  effected, 
or  in  what  might  be  called  their  diamagnetic  state.  1849 
Mrs.  Somerville  Connect.  Phys.  Sc.  xxxiii.  369  Substances 
affected  after  the  manner  of  bismuth  [when  suspended 
between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet]  are  said  to  be  dia¬ 
magnetic.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  III.  777  The  same 
body  may  appear  magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  according  to 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  1892  Suppll.  to  Lightning 
7  Jan.  9  Diamagnetic  substances  are  those  through  which 
magnetic  effects  are  transmitted  less  readily  than  through  air. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  diamagnetic  bodies, 
or  to  diamagnetism. 

1846  Faraday  Exper.  Res.  Electr .  in  Phil.  Trans.  1.  26 
§  2270,  As  I  have  called  air,  glass,  water,  etc.  diamagnetics 
(2149),  so  I  will  distinguish  these  lines  by  the  term  diamag¬ 
netic  curves ,  both  in  relation  to  and  contradistinction  from 
the  lines  called  magnetic  curves.  1851  H.  Mayo  Pop. 
Superst.  (ed.  2)  190  Od-force,  which  its  discoverer  now  holds 
to  be  the  same  with  the  diamagnetic  influence.  1855  H. 
Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  1.  iv.  69  Altering  the 
direction  of  diamagnetic  polarity  in  metals. 

B.  sb.  A  body  or  substance  exhibiting  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Diamagnetism. 

1846  Faraday  Exper.  Res.  Electr.  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  2 
§  2149  By  a  diamagnetic ,  I  mean  a  body  through  which 
lines  of  magnetic  force  are  passing,  and  which  by  their 
action  does  not  assume  the  usual  magnetic  state  of  iron  or 
loadstone.  Ibid.  3  §  2152  A  piece  of  this  glass,  about  two 
inches  square  and  0'5  of  an  inch  thick,  having  fiat  and 
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polished  edges,  was  placed  as  a  diamagnetic  between  the 
poles.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm .  Sc.  (1879)  I.  xiii.  375  The 
body  used  to  excite  this  diamagnetic. 

Diamaguetically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -al  + 
-i.y  2.]  In  the  manner  of  a  diamagnetic  body,  or 
of  diamagnetism.  Also  Jig. 

1850  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  2)  88  Their  optic  axis 
points  diamagnetically  or  transversely  to  the  lines  of  mag¬ 
netic  force.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  II.  388  The  influence 
of  the  divine  Sun ..  still  subsists  as  a  mechanical  force,  acting 
diamagnetically  to  adjust  the  axis  of  the  church  and  turn 
the  body  of  the  worshipper. 

Diamagnetism  (dahamie-gnetiz’m).  [f.  Dia-1 
+  Magnetism,  after  diamagnetic .]  a.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  exhibited  by  a  class  of  bodies,  which,  when 
freely  suspended  and  acted  on  by  magnetism,  take 
up  a  position  transverse  to  that  of  the  magnetic 
axis,  i.e.  lie  (approximately)  east  and  west ;  the 
force  to  which  these  phenomena  are  attributed ; 
the  quality  of  being  diamagnetic,  b.  That  branch 
of  the  science  of  magnetism  which  treats  of  dia¬ 
magnetic  bodies  and  phenomena. 

1850  W.  Gregory  Lett.  Art  ini.  Magnetism  p.  xv,  He  does 
indeed  propose  to  include  under  the  general  term  Magnetism 
two  forms  of  it ;  viz.  Paramagnetism  . .  and  Diamagnetism. 
1854  J-  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  273  The.  .begin¬ 
ning  of  the  science  of  dia-magnetism.  1873  Watts  Fo tunes' 
Chem.  (ed.  11)88  Diamagnetism  must  be  regarded  as  a  force 
distinct  from  magnetism.  1877  Le  Conte  Elem.  Geol.  (1879) 
184  Apparent  diamagnetism  of  cleaved  slates  under  certain 
conditions. 

Diamagnetize  (dskamce-gnetoiz),  v.  [f.  Dia-1 
+  Magnetize,  after  diamagnetic. \  trails.  To  render 
diamagnetic  ;  to  cause  to  exhibit  diamagnetism. 

1877  Miller  &  McLf.od  Elem.  Chem.  i.  (ed.  6)  677  The 
bismuth  bars  . .  will  become  demagnetized. 

Hence  Diama  gnetiza-tion,  the  action  of  dia- 
magnetizing,  or  condition  of  being  diamagnetized. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

Diamagneto’meter.  [f.  Diamagnet(ism) 
+  Gr.  pkrpov,  after  magnctometeri\  An  instrument 
for  measuring  diamagnetic  force. 

1886  Wormell  tr.  Von  Urhanitzky’s  Elect,  in  Serv.  Man 
(1890)  180  Weber  constructed  an  instrument,  the  diamajr- 
netometer,  by  means  of  which  he  measured  the  magnetic 
moment  of  bismuth. 

Diamandfe,  -mant,  -maund(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
Diamond. 

Diamantiferous  (dshamienti’feras),  a.  [f. 
after  mod.F.  diamantifire ,  f.  F.  diamant  Diamond  : 
see  -ferous.]  Diamond-producing. 

1878  in  Academy  14  Sept.,  The  diamantiferous  sands  of 
the  valleys.  1880  Clerke  in  Fraser’s  Mag;.  822  The  dia¬ 
mantiferous  districts  of  Brazil. 

Diamantine  (daiamDemtin),  a.  and'  sb.  [a.  F. 
diamantin  (16th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  diamant  Diamond  : 
see  -INE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  diamond ; 
containing  or  producing  diamonds. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  xii.  49  That  be  might  reduce  the 
more  pure  and  ethereall  mercury  . .  into  a  christalline  and 
dyamantine  substance.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  75s  Iron- 
books,  with  which  they  fetch  out  the  Diamantin-oar.  1827 
Montgomery  Pelican  l si.  ix.  149  Day  after  day  he  pierced 
the  dark  abyss.  .Till  he  had  reach’d  its  diamantine  floor. 
-(•2.  Hard  as  diamond,  adamantine.  Obs. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bart  as  1.  iv.  (1641)  35/2  Destinies  hard 
Diamantine  Rock,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. PoemsWks. 
(1711)  29  Doors  of  eternity,  With  diamantine  barrs. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  preparation  of  adamantine  or  crystallized 
boron,  used  as  a  polishing  powder  for  steel  work. 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  A-  Clockm.  86  A  name  may  be 
removed  from  an  enamel  dial  by  gently  rubbing  it  with 
a  little  fine  diamantine  on  the  point  of  the  finger.  1889 
Ibid.,  Diamantine,  a  preparation  of  crystallized  boron  much 
esteemed  as  a  polishing  powder  for  steel  work. 

2.  ?  A  fabric  with  diamond-shaped  pattern. 

1832  East  Anglian  21  Feb.  (in  Queen  19  May  1883',  Cor- 
deretts,  diamantines,  chiveretts. 

+  Dia  mber.  Pharm.  Obs.  Also  diambre, 
diambar.  [a.  F.  diambre,  in  med.L.  diambra  :  see 
Dia-2  and  Amber.]  An  old  stomachic  and  cordial 
containing  ambergris,  musk,  and  other  aromatics. 

1558-68  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  10  a,  He  made  her  also 
eate  the  confection  of  Diambre.  1608  Middleton  Mad 
World  hi.  ii,  Mixed  in  a  stone  or  glass  mortar  with  the 
spirit  of  diamber. 

Diamesogamous  (dakamesp-gamas),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  Gr.  Stapeaov  the  intervening  part  (f.  Sia  through 
+  ptao-s  middle)  +  yap-os  marriage  +  -ous.]  Of 
flowers :  Fertilized  by  the  intervention  of  some 
external  agency,  as  that  of  insects  or  the  wind. 

[1883  D’Arcy  Thompson  tr.  Mullet's  Fertil.  Flowers 14 
Plants  which  require  external  aid  to  bring  their  reproductive 
elements  together  are  termed  ‘  Diamesogamte’.] 
Diametarily,  erroneous  f.  Diametrally. 
Diameter  (daiise’mi'ta.i).  Also  4-6  diametre. 
[a.  OF.  dia-,  dyametre  (13th  c.  in  Littre;  mod.F. 
dia  mi  Ire),  ad.  L.  diametrus,  -os,  a.  Gr.  Staperpos 
(sc.  ypapp-ii  line)  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  circle,  f.  Sta  through,  across  +  ptrpov 
measure.] 

1.  Georn.  A  straight  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle  (or  sphere),  and  terminated  at 
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each  end  by  its  circumference  (or  surface).  Hence  I 
extended  to  a  chord  of  any  conic  (or  of  a  quadric 
surface)  passing  through  the  centre  ;  and  further, 
to  a  line  passing  through  the  middle  points  of  a 
system  of  parallel  chords  (or  through  the  centres 
of  mean  distances  of  their  points  of  intersection 
with  the  curve),  in  a  curve  of  any  order,  b.  The 
Diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  (obs.)  c.  gen. 

A  line  passing  from  side  to  side  of  any  body 
through  the  centre. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  71  pe  dyameter  [of]  a 
figure  [is]  pe  lengest  even  lyne  pat  is  devysed  perynne,  take 
who  pat  may.  1551  Recorde  Paths «.  Knowl.  1.  Def.,  And  all 
the  lines  that  bee  drawen  crosse  the  circle,  and  goe  by  the 
centre, are  named  diameters.  1551  —  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  18 
Euery  right  lyne  that  passeth  from  side  to  syde  in  a  globe, 
and  toucheth  the  centre,  is  aptely  called  a  diameter.  1635 
N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  v.  no  All  the  Diameters  of  the 
world  concurre,  and  cut  one  the  other  in  the  Center.  1660 
Barrow  Euclid  1.  Def.  xxxvi,  In  a  parallelogram,  when  a 
diameter  . .  [is]  drawn.  1726-7  Swift  Gulliver  n.  iv.  129, 

I  paced  the  diameter  and  circumference  several  times.  1796 
Hutton  Math.  Diet,  s.v.,  Diameter,  of  any  Curve,  is  a  right 
line  which  divides  two  other  parallel  right  lines,  in  such 
manner  that,  in  each  of  them,  all  the  segments  or  ordinates 
on  one  side,  between  the  diameter  and  different  points  of 
the  curve,  are  equal  to  all  those  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
Newton’s  sense  of  a  Diameter.  But,  according  to  some,  a 
diameter  is  that  line,  whether  right  or  curved,  which  bisects 
all  the  parallels  drawn  from  one  point  to  another  of  a  curve. 
1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  35  The  Thorax,  .is  measured 
by  means  of  certain  ideal  lines,  named  its  diameters,  which 
pass  from  the  sternum  to  the  vertebral  column,  or  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  All  the  diameters  are  greater  below 
than  above.  1885  Leudesdorf  Cremona’s  Proj.  Geom.  217 
If  any  number  of  parallel  chords  of  a  conic  be  drawn,  the 
locus  of  their  middle  points  is  a  straight  line.  .This  straight 
line  is  termed  the  diameter  of  the  chords  which  it  bisects. 

t  fig-  ?  Central  line,  axis.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Balade  orir  Ladie  (R.),  O  stedfast  diametre 
of  duracion  That  fewe  feres  any  time  might  thou  finde  For 
none  to  him  was  founden  halfe  so  kinde. 

2.  The  transverse  measurement  of  any  geometrical 
figure  or  body  ;  the  length  of  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  side  to  side  through  the  centre,  esp.  of  a  circle 
or  body  of  circular,  spherical,  or  cylindrical  form ; 
width;  thickness. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astro/,  ii.  §  38  Let  this  pyn  be  no  lengere 
than  a  quarter  of  the  diametre  of  thi  compas.  1557  Recorde 
Whetst.  iv.  b,  A  Gonne  of  sixe  inches  diameter  in  the  mouthe. 
a  1635  Corbet  Poems  192  The  just  proportion.  .Of  the  dia¬ 
meter  and  circumference.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  273 
A  Chimny,  whose  Diameter  between  the  Jambs  is  eight  feet. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  106  [A  wasp]  boring  a 
hole.. not  much  wider  than  the  diameter  of  its  own  body. 
1812-6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Sj  Art  I.  312  The  power  and 
the  weight  will  balance  each  other,  when  the  power  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  weight  that  the  diameter  of  the  axis 
bears  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  1868  Lockyer  Elem. 
Astron.  ii.  (1879)  39  The  diameter  of  the  Sun  is  853,380  miles. 

t  b.  ellipt.  with  numeral  expressions:  =(7/* (such  a)  dia- 
meter ,  or  =in  diameter  (4  a).  Obs. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  69  Balls  twelve  inches  Diameter. 
1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Ctess  Bristol  10  Apr., 
The  dome  . .  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet 
diameter.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  191  Some 
. .  were  not  more  than  3$  inches  diameter. 

c.  Geom.  The  length  of  the  diagonal  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram.  {obs. )  f  d.  Arith.  A  number  that  is 
the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
two  factors  of  a  Diametral  number  (and  hence 
may  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle 
whose  sides  are  proportional  to  these  factors,  the 
rectangle  itself  Representing  the  ‘ diametral  num¬ 
ber’).  Obs. 

1557  Recorde  Whetst.  Dj,  17  is  the  diameter  to  that 
diametralle  number  120  [  =  8X15].  Ibid.,  5  is  the  diameter 
of  that  platte  forme. 

e.  Arch .  The  transverse  measurement  of  a 
column  at  its  base,  taken  as  a  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  for  the  proportions  of  an  order. 

1604  Drayton  Owle  629  Of  Columnes  the  Diameters  doth 
tell.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Diameter  of  a  Column , 
is  its  thickness  just  above  the  base.  From  this  the  module 
is  taken,  which  measures  all  the  other  parts  of  the  column. 
Diameter  of  the  Diminution ,  is  that  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  shaft.  Diameter  of  the  Swelling ,  is  that  taken  at  the 
height  of  one-third  from  the  base.  1842-76  Gwilt  Archit. 
in.  1.  §  2556  Vitruvius  in  this  order  [the  Tuscan]  forms  the 
columns  six  diameters  high,  and  makes  their  diminution  one 
quarter  of  the  diameter.  1850  Leitch  Muller s  A nc.  Art 
§  54  The  columns  in  the  temple  of  Ephesus  were  eight 
diameters  high. 

f.  As  a  unit  of  linear  measurement  of  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  a  lens  or  microscope.  (Cf.  also 
quot.  1665  in  4  a.) 

1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  First  Visit  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 

3  His  microscopes,  magnifying  two  thousand  diameters. 

g.  Whole  extent  from  side  to  side  or  from  end 
to  end. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  i.  41  [Slander],  whose  whisper  o’er 
the  world’s  diameter,  As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Transports  his  poison’d  shot,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  I.  vi. 
xxxviii.  261,  l  have  traversed  the  Diameter  of  France  more 
than  once. 

+  3.  The  diametrical  or  direct  opposite ;  con¬ 
trariety,  contradiction.  Also  ellipt.  =  in  diameter 

4  b.  Obs. 

*579  J-  Stubbes  Gaping  Gulf  A  v,  What  a  diameter  of 
religion  were  it  for  vs  dwelling  among  Christians,  to  admit 


from  ouer  sea,  the  sons  of  men  in  mariage?  1661  Glanvill 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  76,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Paradox,  that  stands  diameter  to  this  almost 
Catholic  opinion. 

4.  Phrases.  In  diameter,  a.  lit.  in  sense  2  (with 
numerals,  etc.)  :  In  measurement  across  through  the 
centre  ;  in  width  or  thickness.  (Formerly  also  in 
the  diameter.) 

1577  Dee  Relat .  Spir.  1.  (1659)  35$  A  trunk  of  fire,  which 
. .  seemeth  to  be  4  foot  over  in  the  Diameter.  1665  Phil. 
Trans.  I.  60  It  would  magnifie  hut  600  times  in  Diameter. 
a  1719  Addison  Italy  ( T.l,  The  bay  of  Naples,  .lies  in  almost 
a  round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in  the  diameter.  1858 
Hogg  Veg.  Kingd.  1 10  The  fruit  hangs  from  the  tree  [baobab] 
by  a  stalk  two  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 

+  b.  Diametrically,  directly  (with  words  denoting 
opposition  or  contrariety) ;  in  direct  opposition. 
[After  Gr.  Ik  tiiafJCTpov  ai /iiKtiaQai  to  lie  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite.]  (Usually  fig.)  Also  (in  lit.  sense) 
by  a  diameter .  Obs.  (Cf.  Diametrical  2,  2  b.) 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  vi.  i.  181  By  flebothomie 
on  the  contrary  syde  by  a  diameter.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man 
in  Hum.  iv.  vii,  To  come  to  a  publike  schoole  . .  it  was 
opposite  (in  diameter)  to  my  humour.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
11.  xxi.  (1851)  122  To  hinder  ..  those  deep  and  serious  re¬ 
gresses  of  nature  . .  is  in  diameter  against  both  nature  and 
institution.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  3  To  stand 
in  diameter  and  swords  point  with  them.  Ibid.  1.  §  51  It  is 
not  worthy  to  stand  in  diameter  with  Heaven. 

+  c.  In  a  diameter  :  in  a  direct  line,  directly. 
Obs.  (Cf.  Diametrically  3.) 

a  i68x  J.  Lacy  Sir  H.  Buffoon  1.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  228 
Deriving  our  pedigree  in  a  diameter  from  the  best  blood  of 
Europe. 

Hence  Dia*metered  a .,  of  a  (specified)  diameter. 

1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  57  A  two  or  three  inch  long  dia- 
meter’d  broad  woody  pedestal.  Ibid.  63  A  foot  diameter'd, 
large,  broad,  roundish  root. 

+  Dia’meterly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  =  Diametrically  2  b. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  111.  ix.  (1632)  560  Libertie  and  idle- 
nesse  . .  are  qualities  diameterly  contrary  to  that  mysterie. 
1633  Ames  Agst.  Cerem.  11.  518  So  diameterly  contrary  to  it. 

t  Diameter-wise,  adv.  Obs.  =prec. 

1600  W.  Vaughan  Direct.  Health  (1633)  133  Being  dia¬ 
meter-wise  repugnant  to  our  Makers  commandment. 

Diametral  (doiiae’mz'tra.D,  a.  and  sb.  [a.  OF. 
dyametral (14th  c.  in  Godef.  Suppl. ;  mod.F.  diame¬ 
tral ),  ad.  med.L.  diametralis ,  f.  diametrus  Dia¬ 
meter  :  see  -al.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  a  diameter  ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  constituting  a  diameter. 

Diametral  plane  :  (a)  Geom.  a  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  of  a  sphere  or  other  solid  ;  ( b )  Cryst.  a  plane  pass¬ 
ing  through  two  of  the  axes  of  a  crystal  (see  Diametric  i). 

1555  Eden  Decades  6  An  other  Ilande.  .whose  Diametral 
syde  extendynge  frome  the  Easte  to  the  weste,  they  iudged 
to  bee  a  hundreth  and  fyftie  myle  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole 
Barthol.  Anat.  11.  iii.  90  The  Diametral  wideness  of  the 
lower  Belly.  1676  Moxon  Print  Lett.  46  Through  this 
Circle  draw  a..  Diametral  line.  1833  Herschel  Astron. 
iii.  151  In  the  orthographic  projection,  every  point  of  the 
hemisphere  is  referred  to  its  diametral  plane  or  base.  1865 
W.  S.  Aldis  Elem.  Solid  Geom.  vi.  (1886)  85  The  locus  of 
the  middle  points  of  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  a  surface 
is  called  the  diametral  surface  of  the  system.  1877  Huxley 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  162  The  diametral  folds  of  the  oral 
aperture.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  <$•  Magn.  1. 12  A  diameter 
of  an  ellipsoid  and  its  conjugate  diametral  plane. 

f  b.  Forming,  or  situated  in,  a  straight  line.  Obs. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  in.  1.  xv.  (ed.  7)  307  When  the 
Sunne,  the  Earth,  and  the  Moone  be  met  in  one  selfe  dia- 
metrall  line.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  1.  xlvii,  The 
Sunne  and  Moon  combine,  Then  they’re  at  ods  in  site 
Diametrall. 

f  2.  Arith.  Diametral  number :  one  that  is  the 
product  of  two  factors  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is 
a  square.  (Cf.  Diameter  2  d.)  Obs. 

Thus  32  +  42  =  52  ;  then  3X4  =  12  is  a  diametral  number. 

1557  Recorde  Whetst.  C  ivb.  1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696) 
179  Diametral  numbers  . .  are  produced  as  Oblongs,  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  their  proper  parts  together.  Ibid.  181  All  Diametral 
Numbers  do  set  forth  a  Plain  Rectangled  Triangle,  having 
all  3  Sides  known. 

+  3.  =  Diametrical  2.  Obs. 

1628  Donne  Serm.  Ixxii.  726  There  is  not  so  direct  and 
Diametrall  a  contrariety  between  the  Nature  of  any  Sinne 
and  God,  as  betweene  him  and  Pride.  1641  Ld.  J.  Digby 
Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  21  Apr.  11,  I  see  the  best  Lawyers  in  dia¬ 
metrall  opposition.  1666  Sancroft  Lex  Ignea  22  Your  own 
Oppositions  direct  and  Diametral  to  God.  1768  Iffe  Sir 
Barth.  Safi  skull  I.  56  The  genius  of  pleasure  is  a  diametral 
contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  trade  and  commerce. 

f  B.  sb.  Obs. 

1.  A  diametral  line,  diameter. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  56  The  incession  or 
locall  motion  of  animals  is  made,  .by  decussative  diametrals, 
Quincunciall  Lines  and  angles.  1676  Moxon  Print  Lett.  47 
Through  the  Diametral  c ,  d,  draw  another  Diametral  line. 

2.  A  diametral  number :  see  A.  2. 

1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1606)  184  If  540,  or  432,  etc.  be  Dia¬ 
metrals,  then  54,000  ancf  43,200  be  .the  like. 

Diametrally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  the  way  of  a  diameter ;  in  a  line  passing 
through  the  centre. 

[i486  Bk.  St.  Allans,  Her.  Fivb,  The  lawiste  parte  ex- 
tendys  to  the  lawist  parte  of  the  shelde  dyanietralii[er].] 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesic  it.  (Arh.)  iii  Ouerthwart  and 
dyametrally  from  one  side  of  the  circle  to  the  other,  a  1638 
Mede  View  Apoc.  Wks.  v.  917  Which  Beasts  are  here  said 
to  be  ‘in  the  midst  of  the  Throne’  and  ‘round  about  the 
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Throne  that  is,  diametrally  placed  round  about  the  Throne. 
1882  Proctor  in  Longm.  Mag.  Dec.  193  Meteoric  streamers 
extending  apparently  diametrally  from  the  sun. 

+  2.  Directly,  in  a  straight  line.  Obs.  (Cf.  Dia¬ 
metral  1  b.) 

1604  E.  G.  D' Acosta  s  Hist.  Indies  1.  6  When  as  the 
roundnesse  of  the  earth  opposeth  itselfe  diametrally  betwixt 
her  [the  moon]  and  the  sunne.  1616  Marlowe  \  Faust.  J/. 
73  Let  thy  left  eye  be  diametrally  [Q.  1604  diametarily] 
fixed  on  my  right  heel. 

+  3.  a.  lit.  =  Diametrically  2  a.  Obs . 

1563  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  376  The  center,  .of  the  Rayne- 
bow  is  Diametrally  opposite  to  the  center  [of  the  Sun]. 
1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  in.  1.  xv.  (ed.  7)  307  The  Moone [is] 
said  to  be  diametrally  opposite  to  the  Sunne.  .When  aright 
line  drawne  from  the  Center  of  the  Sunne,  to  the  Center  of 
the  Moon,  passeth  thorow  the  Center  of  the  earth.  1652 
Gaule  Magastr.  4  a,  There  are  yet  in  Heaven  two  Stars 
Diametrally  opposite  one  to  the  other. 

t  b.  fig-  =  Diametrically  2  b.  Obs . 
c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1077  Coldenes  and 
drinesse.  .ben  diametrally  opposite  and  contrary  to  hete 
and  moisture.  1630  Prynne  A  nti-A  rmin.  2  Diametrally  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  anciently  established.  .Doctrine.  1647  Cud- 
worth  Semi,  on  1  6*.  John  ii.  3-4  One  that  should  encourage 
that,  .which  is  diametrally  opposite  to  God’s.  .Being. 

Diametric  (daiame^trik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  8m^€- 
Tpucos,  f.  8ia/x€Tpos  Diameter  :  see  -ic.] 

1.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  diameter ; 
diametral. 

1868  Dana  Min.  Introd.  (1880)  20  By  a  diametric  plane 
or  section,  .is  meant  a  plane  passing  through  any  two  of  the 
crystallographic  axes. 

2.  Of  opposition  or  the  like:  --Diametrical  2. 
1802  H.  Martin  Helen  of  Glenross  IV.  51  She  is.  the  dia¬ 
metric  reverse  of  her  sister  Lady  Clavington.  1886  J.  A. 
Aldis  in  Academy  3  July  2/2  The  diametric,  the  irreconcil¬ 
able,  discord  between  James  Hinton  and  ‘Church  teaching’. 

Diametrical  (dsiame’trikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -al.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dia¬ 
meter  ;  passing  through  or  along  a  diameter ; 
diametral. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  Ep.  to  Rdr.  (Arb.)  10  They 
were  . .  antipodes,  walking  feete  to  feete  one  agaynste  the 
other,  almost  as  directly  as  a  diametrical  lyne.  1615  Mark¬ 
ham  Pleas.  Princes ,  Angling  in.  (1635)  16  He  should  have 
knowledge  in  proportions  of  all  sorts,  whether  Circular, 
square,  or  Diametricall.  1730  A.  Gordon  Maffei  s  Amphith. 
291  The  diametrical  Passage  following  cross-ways.  1864  IT. 
Spencer  Illustr.  Univ.  Progr.  282  A  current  proceeding  in 
a  diametrical  direction  from  the  equator  to  the  centre. 

2.  Of  opposition  or  the  like  :  Direct,  entire,  com¬ 
plete  (like  that  of  two  points  on  a  circle  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  diameter:  cf.  Diameter 4  b).  Usual  ly/%*. 

1613  Jackson  Creed  11.  221  The  Diametricall  opposition 
betwixt  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Papacie. 
1642  Fuller  Holy  <$*  Prof.  St.  hi.  xx.  207  The  East  and 
West  Indies,  .whose  names  speak  them  at  diametricall  op¬ 
position.  1753  Smollett  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  29/1  Advice 
improperly  administered  generally  acts  in  diametrical  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  given. 
1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  iv.  §  1.  247  The  dia¬ 
metrical  difference  between  the  Talmud  and  Christianity. 

f  b.  Directly  or  completely  opposed,  either  in 
nature  or  result.  Obs . 

1647  Saltmarsh  Sparkl.  Glory  (1847)  117  When  Christians 
are  under  several  forms  and  administrations,  and  these 
diametrical,  or  opposite  to  each  other.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  1.  11.  55  The  two  profest  diametrical  Enemies  of 
those  virtues,  a:  1734  North  Exam.  1.  ii.  §  31  (1740)  46 
The  Revolution  was  very  quick  and  diametrical. 

+  c.  quzsi-adv.  =  Diametrically  2.  Obs. 

1653  J.  Chetwind  Dead  Speaking  16  Such  diametrical  op¬ 
posite  effects,  .from  the  same  cause. 

Diametrically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  the  manner  or  direction  of  a  diameter ; 
along  the  diameter ;  straight  through. 

1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  hi.  i.  (1723)  137  The 
Vapour,  .cannot  penetrate  the  Stratum  diametricaly.  1794 
T.  Taylor  Pausanias  III.  95  Its  breadth,  measured  dia¬ 
metrically,  may  be  conjectured  to  be  about  four  cubits. 
1826  Scott  Mai.  Malagr.  i.  53  This  true  course  cannot 
always  be  followed  out  straight  and  diametrically.  1889 
Nature  7  Nov.  13  The  molecules,  which  he  represents  dia¬ 
metrically. 

2.  In  the  way  of  direct  or  complete  opposition. 
Usually  with  opposite ,  opposed ,  contrary  :  Directly, 
exactly,  entirely,  completely.  (Cf.  prec.  2.)  a.  lit. 
of  physical  opposition. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  1.  xxvii.  44  Two  white  keen- 
pointed  rocks,  that  lie  under  water  diametrically  opposed. 
1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I  13  This  Planet  will  not  always 
attend  the  Sun,  but  sometimes  be  diametrically  opposite  to 
it.  1870  R.  M.  Ferguson  Electr .  32  These  points  are  not 
diametrically  opposite  each  other, 
b.  Jiq.  (The  usual  sense.) 

1633  T*  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  10  Vice  cannot  consist 
with  virtue,  because  it  is  diametrically  opposite.  1672 
Clarendon  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  241  That  men  of  equal  learn¬ 
ing  . .  integrity  and  . .  piety,  should  differ  so  diametrically 
from  each. other.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  397  It 
is  diametrically  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  1. 118  That  the  positions 
of  England  and  Spain  toward  the  papacy  would  be  diame¬ 
trically  changed.  1872  Minto  Eng.  Pi-ose  Lit.  1.  i.  51  Two 
kinds  of  emotion,  .diametrically  antagonistic. 

+  3.  Directly,  in  an  exact  line  ( with )  ;  in  the  way 
of  complete  agreement.  Obs.  rare. 

1661  Sir  H.  Vane's  Politics  6  My  Judgement  runs  dia¬ 
metrically  with  his. 


+  Diamictonic  (daramikl^nik),  a.  and  sb. 
Min.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  *8ia/j.i  zeros,  vbl.  adj.  from  81a- 
\xiyvvvai  to  mix  'up  (cf.  /ai/ctos,  f.  fuyvvvcu')  ; 
after  plutonic ,  etc.]  Applied  by  Pinkerton  to  a 
‘  domain  ’  or  division  of  minerals  consisting  of 
various  substances  intimately  combined,  b.  as  sb. 
A  mineral  belonging  to  this  ‘  domain  ’. 

1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  I.  Introd.,  The  remaining  six 
domains,  derived  from  circumstances  or  accidences,  are. . 
8.  The  Diamictonic,  or  rocks  in  which  the  substances  are  so 
completely  mingled,  that  it  is  difficult,  .to  pronounce  which 
preponderates.  1814  Edin.  Rev.  XXII 1.  73  The  gross 
error  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  eighth  Domain, 
or  the  Diamictonic  as  it  is  entitled.  Ibid.  74  Forming  an 
essential  character  in  a  system  of  Diamictonics. 

Diamide  (ctei-amaid).  Chem.  [f.  Dx- 2  + 
Amide.]  An  amide  formed  on  the  type  of  two 
molecules  of  Ammonia,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is 
replaced  partly  or  wholly  by  one  or  more  acid 
radicals. 

1866  E.  Frankland  Led.  Notes  Chem.  Stud.  374  The 
diamides  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  two-  molecules 
of  ammonia. 


Diami  do-.  Chem.  [Di-  2  +  Amido-.]  Having 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  two  of  the 
radical  Amidogen  NIL,,  as  Dicimido-be'nzene 
Co  H4(NH2)2.  _ 

1880  Friswell  in  Soc.  of  Arts  446  We  have  thus  produced 
diamidobenzene. 

Diamidogen.  Chem .  See  Di- 2  and  Ami¬ 
dogen. 


1887  Athenaeum  9  July  57/2  The  preparation  of  a  new 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  . .  He  [Curtius]  terms 
it  hydrazine  or  diamidogen.  It  has  the  composition  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  formula  N2H4. 

Diamine  (dai-amain).  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2  + 
Amine.]  An  amine,  or  compound  derived  from 
two  molecules  of  ammonia  the  hydrogen  of 
which  is  replaced  partly  or  wholly  by  one  or  more 


basic  radicals,  as  Ethene-diamine 


NH, 

NH, 


C9 II, 


1866  E.  Frankland  Led.  Notes  Chem.  Stud.  367  The 
diamines  are  formed  by  the  coupling  together  two  atoms  of 
nitrogen  in  two  molecules  of  ammonia.  1869  Roscoe  Elem. 
Chem.  362  Ethylene  diamines  are  volatile  bases  obtained 
by  acting  with  ammonia  on  ethylene  dibromide. 


Diammo-,  Diammonio-.  Chem.  SeeDi-22, 
Ammo-,  Ammonio-. 

1873  Watts  Fownes '  Chem.  (ed.  n)  424  The  Diammonio- 
platinous  and  Tetrammonio-platinic  Compounds.  Ibid ., 
These  tetrammonio-platinous  compounds  may  also  be  re¬ 
garded  as  salts  of  diammoplatoso-diammonium. 


Diamond  (daramand,  darmand),  sb.  Forms  : 
a.  4-5  dia-,  dyamawnte,  4-6  -maunt,  5-6  dya- 
mant, 5-7  diamant ;  B.  4-5  dia-,dya-,-maund(e, 
-mawnde,  -mounde,  -mownde,  4-6  -mand(e, 
5  dyamonde,  -mount,  -monthe,  deamond(e, 
5-6  dyamont(e,  diamonde,  5-7  dyamond,  6 
diamont,  -munde,  6-  diamond ;  7.  7  dimond, 
8  di’mond.  [ME.  diamant,  -aunt,  a.  OF.  dia- 
mant  ( =  Pr.  diaman,  Cat.  diamant,  It.  diamanto, 
OHG.  demant),  ad.  late  L.  diamas,  diamant-em 
(med.Gr.  diafxavTe),  an  alteration  of  L.  adamas, 
-antem,  or  perh.  of  its  popular  variant  adimant-cm 
(whence  ¥r.adimait,at.iman,ayman,  OYx.  aimant'), 
app.  under  the  influence  of  the  numerous  technical 
words  beginning  with  the  prefix  Qia-,  Gr.  Sia-. 

The  differentiation  of  form  in  late  L.  was  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  double  signification  acquired  by  adamas 
of  ‘  diamond  ’  and  ‘  loadstone  ’  (see  Adamant)  ;  for,  in  all 
the  languages,  diania?it  with  its  cognates  was  at  length 
restricted  to  the  gem,  as  aimant  was  in  F.  to  the  loadstone. 
In  English  the  dyaznauud  and  adamaund  are  distinguished 
from  and  opposed  to  each  other  c  1400  in  Maundevile,  ed. 
1839,  xiv.  161,  ed.  Roxb.  Soc.  xvii.  80;  but  adamant  long 
retained  the  double  sense  of  late  L.  adamas  :  thus  Sher¬ 
wood,  1623,  has  *  An  Adamant  stone,  (F.)  aimant ,  diamant , 
calamite ,  pierre  mariniere.'  See  Adamant. 

The  a  of  the  middle  syllable  has  tended  to  disappear  since 
the  16th  c.,  as  shown  by  the  spelling  di’mond,  dimond. 
Sheridan  and  other  early  orthoepists  recognize  the  dissyl¬ 
labic  pronunciation,  but  most  recent  authorities  reckon 
three  syllables.  In  Shakspere  the  word  is  more  frequently 
a  trisyllable ;  but  it  is  very  generally  dissyllabic  in  Pope, 
Thomson,  Young,  Cowper,  Keats,  and  Tennyson.] 

I.  1.  A  very  hard  and  brilliant  precious  stone, 
consisting  of  pure  carbon  crystallized  in  regular 
octahedrons  and  allied  forms  (in  the  native  state 
usually  with  convex  surfaces),  and  either  colourless 
or  variously  tinted.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
valuable  of  precious  stones,  and  the  hardest  sub¬ 
stance  known. 

Diamonds  are  commonly  cut  in  three  forms,  called  Table, 
Rose,  and  Brilliant  :  see  these  words.  Plate  diamond , 
point  diamond ,  scratch  diamond',  see  quots.  1854,  1880, 
1883. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  25  A  burde  in  a  hour  ase 
beryl  so  bryht,  Ase  diamaunde  the  dere  in  day  when  he  is 
dyht.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1289  Of  fyne  Rubyes  and  of 
dyamauntz  [v.r.  dyamauntis,  diamantz].  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xvii.  79  Men  fyndez  dyamaundes  gude  and  hard 
apon  ]?e  roche  of  \>e  adamaufld  in  ]?e  see.  c  1475  Sqr.  lonue 
Degre  844  in  Ritson  Romances  III.  180  Wyth  dyamondes 
set  and  rubyes  bryght.  1501  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  87  A  ryng 
wfc  a  dyamond  therin.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  Table 
(Arb.)  12  Of  the  Adamant  stone,  otherwise  called  the  Dia¬ 


mant.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  63  My  Crovvne  is  in 
my  heart,  not  on  my  head  :  Not  deck’d  with  Diamonds, 
and  Indian  stones.  1607  —  Timon  111.  vi.  131  One  day  he 
giues  vs  Diamonds,  next  day  stones.  1673  Ray  Journ. 
Low  C.  127  Diamants  and  other  pretious  Stones.  1727-46 
Thomson  Summer  142  The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy 
purest  rays.  1734  Pope  Ess.  Man  iv.  10  Deep  yrith 
di’monds  in  the  flaming  mine.  1750  D.  Jeffries 
monds  Sf  Pearls  58  The  manufacture  of  Table  and  Rose 
Diamonds.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  1.  189 
Diamond  has  nearly  the  greatest  light-bending  power  of 
any  known  substances,  and  hence  comes  in  part  its  bril¬ 
liancy  as  a  jewel.  1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc. 
Chem.  9  The  operation  of  scratching  on  glass  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  . .  with  a  variety  of  diamond,  known  as  the  scratch 
diamond,  sold  by  this  name  on  purpose.  1861  C.  W.  King 
Ant.  Gems  (1866)  71  The  diamond  . .  has  the  peculiarity  of 
becoming  phosphorescent  in  the  dark  after  long  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  1880  Birdvvood  Indian  Arts  II.  30 
When  the  natural  crystal  is  so  perfect  and  clear  that  it 
requires  only  to  have  its  natural  facets  polished  . .  jewellers 
call  [it]  a  point  diamond.  1883  M.  F.  Heddle  in  Eucycl. 
Brit.  XVI.  381/2  The  cleavage  of  certain  of  the  African 
diamonds  is  so  eminent  that  even  the  heat  of  the  hand 
causes  some  of  them  to  fall  in  pieces.  Such  diamonds,  gener¬ 
ally  octahedra,  may  be  recognized  by  a  peculiar  watery 
lustre  ;  they  z^e  called  plate  diamonds. 

t  b.  As  a  substance  of  extreme  hardness ;  = 
Adamant.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4385  Kerte  as  hard  as  dyamaunt,  Stede- 
fast,  and  nought  pliaunt.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  4  As 
rock  of  Diamond  stedfast  evermore.  1642  Milton  ApoN 
Smect.  ii,  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  com¬ 
plete  diamond,  ascends  his  fiery  chariot.  1656  Hobbes 
Lib.  Necess.  <$•  Chance  (1841)  304  Laid  down  upon  the 
hardest  body  that  could  be,  supposing  it  an  anvil  of  dia¬ 
mant.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  364  On  each  wing  Uriel  and 
Raphael  his  vaunting  foe,  Though  huge,  and  in  a  Rock  of 
Diamond  Armd,  Vanquish'd. 

c.  Her.  In  blazoning  by  precious  stones,  the 
name  for  the  tincture  sable  or  black. 

1572  Bossewell  Armor ie  11.  55  b,  The  field  is  parted  per 
pale  Nebule,  Carboncle  and  Diamonde.  1766-87  Porny 
Her.  19. 

2.  transf.  Applied  (usually  with  distinguishing 
epithet)  to  other  crystalline  minerals,  resembling 
the  diamond  in  brilliancy ;  as  Bristol  diatnond , 
Cornish  diamond  (see  Bristol,  Cornish),  Matnra 
diamond ,  Quebec  diamond  (see  quots.). 

1591  Nashe  in  Arber’s  Garner  I.  501  If  one  wear  Cornish 
diamonds  on  his  toes.  1610  Holland  Camden’s  Brit.  1. 
239  St.  Vincent’s  rock  so  full  of  Diamants  that  a  man  may 
fill  whole  strikes  or  bushels  of  them.  1665  Hooke  Microgr. 
79  Stiriae  of  Crystal,  or  like  the  small  Diamants  I  observ’d 
in  certain  Flints.  1802  R.  Brookes  Gazetteer  (ed.  12), 
Piseck. .  Bohemian  diamonds  are  found  here.  1886  S.  M. 
Burnham  Precious  Stones  319  The  variety  [of  zircon]  ob¬ 
tained  from  Matura,  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  ‘  Matura 
diamond,’  is  often  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India  for  the 
genuine  diamond.  Ibid.  350  Rock  Crystal  . .  is  recognized 
by  various  names,  as  Bristol,  Welsh,  Irish,  Cornish,  and 
California  diamonds.  1890  G.  F.  Kunz  Gems  N.  Amer.  262 
Small,  doubly  terminated  crystals  [of  rock-crystal]  found  in 
the  Limestone  of  the  Levis  and  Hudson  River  formations, 
and  locally  called  Quebec  diamonds. 

3.  Jig.  Something  very  precious ;  a  thing  or  per¬ 
son  of  great  worth,  or  (in  mod.  use)  a  person  of  very 
brilliant  attainments.  (Cf.  7.) 

^1440  York  Myst.  xxv.  518  Hayll !  Dyamaunde  with 
drewry  dight.  1526  Pilgr.  Peif.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  183  The 
diamonde  moost  precyous  to  mankynde,  thy  swete  sone 
Jesus.  1597  ist  Bt.  Return  fr.  Paruass.  in.  i.  1043,  I  will 
bestowe  upon  them  the  precious  stons  of  my  witt,  a  dia¬ 
monde  of  invention.  1651  Retiq.  Wotton.  20  His  second 
son,  Walter  Devereux  .  .was  indeed  a  dyamond  of  the  time, 
and  both  of  an  hardy  and  delicate  temper  and  mixture. 
1888  Froude  Eng.  in  W.  Ind.  112  There  are  many  dia¬ 
monds,  and  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  among  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  among  ourselves. 

b.  Something  that  shines  like  a  diamond  ;  a  glit¬ 
tering  particle  or  point. 

1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xiii,  Each  puny  wave  in  dia¬ 
monds  roll’d  O’er  the  calm  deep.  1862  Shirley  Nugce  Crit. 
i.  75  The  grass  is  . .  covered  with  minute  diamonds  of  white 
frost,  which  sparkle  keenly  in  the  winter  light. 

4.  A  tool  consisting  of  a  small  diamond  set  in  a 
handle,  used  for  cutting  glass ;  called  distinctively 
glazier  s  diamond  or  cutting  diamo7id. 

1697  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3331/4  [He]  took  with  him  a  valuable 
Glasier’s  Diamond.  1816  Phil.  Trans.  266  Having  pro¬ 
cured  a  common  glazier’s  diamond.  1831  J.  Murray  Dia - 
mo?id  37  Points  are  those  minute  fragments  which  are  set 
in  what  are  called  glazier’s  cutting  diamonds.  1875  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  II.  28  The  irregular  octahedrons  with  round 
facets  are  those  proper  for  glaziers’  diamonds. 

5.  A  diamond-shaped  figure,  i.e.  a  plane  figure 
of  the  form  of  a  section  of  an  octahedral  diamond  ; 
a  rhomb  (or  a  square)  placed  with  its  diagonals 
vertical  and  horizontal ;  a  lozenge.  (In  early  use, 
a  solid  body  of  octahedral  or  rhombohedral 
form.) 

1496  in  Ld.  Treas.  Acc .  Scot.  I.  293  Item  for  a  waw  of 
irne,  to  be  dyamondis  for  guncast,  xxv.  s.  Ibid.  310  Item, 
giffin  to  Johne  Smyth,  for  hedis  to  xij  speris,  and  dyamandis 
to  xxiiij  justing  speris  xvj  s.  1651  T.  Rudd  Euclid  11 
Rombus,  or  a  Diamond,  is  a  figure  having  four  equal  sides, 
but  is  not  right  angled.  1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  xi. 
(1833)  289  The  rows  were  placed  so  that  the  flowers  formed 
what  are  called  diamonds.  1842  S.  C.  Hall  Ireland  II. 
462  ‘  The  Diamond  ’,  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  Northern 
Counties,  to  indicate  an  assemblage  of  buildings  which, 
taken  together,  are  diamond-shaped.  1889  Kennan  in  Cen¬ 
tury  Mag.  XXXVIII.  167/2  Convicts  in  long  gray  overcoats 
with  yellow  diamonds  on  their  backs.  Mod ,  (. Mercantile 
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Letter )  ‘  We  send  you  Bill  of  Lading  of  2  bales  Wool,  mark 
L  in  a  diamond.’ 

b.  spec.  A  figure  of  this  form  printed  upon  a 
playing-card ;  a  card  of  the  suit  marked  with  such 
figures. 

1594  Lyly  Moth.  Bomp.  in.  iv,  My  bed-fellow  . .  dreamt 
that  night  that  the  king  of  diamonds  was  sick.  1598  Florio 
Quadri ,  squares,  those  that  we  call  diamonds  or  picts  upon 
playing  cards.  1680  Cotton  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist. 
Cards  340  The  ace  of  diamonds.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III. 
No.  71.  2/2  The  Nine  of  Diamonds  is  . .  call’d  the  Curse  of 
Scotland.  1712-14  Pope  Rape  Lock  111.  75  Clubs,  Diamonds, 
Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen.  1820  Praed  To  Julia  78  As 
if  eternity  were  laid  Upon  a  diamond,  or  a  spade.  1870 
Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle  150  Single  Besique  is  composed 
of  a  Knave  of  Diamonds  and  a  Queen  of  Spades  laid  upon 
the  table  . .  together.  This  scores  40. 

c.  A  kind  of  stitch  in  fancy  needlework. 

1882  Caulfeii.d  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework  152  Dia¬ 
mond,  a  stitch  used  in  Macrame  lace  to  vary  the  design  . . 
There  are  three  ways  of  making  Diamonds ;  The  Single  . . 
The  Double  . .  and  the  Treble. 

d.  The  square  figure  formed  by  the  four  bases 
in  the  game  of  base-ball ;  also,  by  extension,  applied 
to  the  whole  field.  ( U.S.) 

1894  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  23  Feb.  3/7  Rulers  of  the 
Diamond.  The  National  Base  Ball  League. 

0.  Printing.  The  second  smallest  standard  size 
of  roman  or  italic  type,  a  size  smaller  than  ‘  pearl  ’, 
but  larger  than  'brilliant’.  Also  allrib.  [ad.  Du. 
dianiant :  so  named  by  its  introducer  Voskens.] 

This  lino  is  a  specimen  of  the  typo  called  Diamond. 

1778  Mores  Dissert.  Eng.  Typog.  Founders  26  Minion, 
Nonpareil,  Pearl,  Ruby  and  Diamond,  so  named  from  their 
smallness  and  fancied  prettiness.  1808  C.  Stovver  Printer  s 
Gram.  43  Diamond  is  only  pearl  face  upon  a  smaller  body, 
and  seldom  used.  1824  J.  Johnson  Typogr.  II.  v.  83.  1829 
Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  II.  6  The  very  diamond  edition  of 
which  might  fill  whole  libraries.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV. 
455/2  Diamond  . .  is  the  smallest  type  used  in  this  country. 
Ibid.  456  The  Dutch  were  the  first  in  Europe  to  cut  Dia¬ 
mond  type.  1856  Book  and  its  Story  (ed.  9),  206  The  value 
of  the  type  for  a  Diamond  Bible . .  is  several  thousand  pounds. 
1889  H.  Frowde  in  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Nov.  2/3  We  specially 
cast  the  type  for  the  book  [the  ‘  Finger  Prayer-Book  *],  which 
is  printed,  you  will  see,  in  *  diamond  ’  and  ‘  brilliant  ’. 

II.  7.  Phrases,  a.  Black  diamond :  ( a )  a  dia¬ 
mond  of  a  black  or  dark  brown  colour,  esp.  a  rough 
diamond  as  used  by  lapidaries,  etc. ;  ( b )  pi.  a  name 
playfully  given  to  coal,  as  consisting,  like  the  dia¬ 
mond,  of  carbon,  b.  Rough  diamond',  a  diamond  in 
its  natural  state,  before  it  is  cut  and  polished ;  hence 
Jig.  a  person  of  high  intrinsic  worth,  but  rude  and 
unpolished  in  manners.  C.  Diamond  cut  diamond : 
an  equal  match  in  sharpness  (of  wit,  cunning,  etc.). 

a.  1763  W.  Lewis  Comin.  Philos. -Techn.  321  A  black 
diamond  cut  and  set  in  a  ring.  1849  T.  Miller  in  Gabarni 
in  London  43  (Farmer)  Were  he  even  trusted  with  the 
favourite  horse  and  gig  to  fetch  a  sack  of  black  diamonds 
from  the  wharf,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  Power  (1861) 
53  Coal  . .  We  may  well  call  it  black  diamonds.  Every 
basket  is  power  and  civilization.  1867  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  XV. 
349  The  boring  machine.. is  composed  of  a  steel  ring  set 
with  black  diamonds. 

b.  1624  Fletcher  Wife  for  Month  iv.  ii,  She  is  very 
honest,  And  will  be  hard  to  cut  as  a  rough  diamond.  1685 
Boyle  Effects  of  Mot.  Suppl.  148  Having  at  the  Diamond- 
Mine  purchased  . .  a  rough  Diamond.  1700  Dryden  Pref. 
Fables  (Globe)  503  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  a  rough  diamond. 
1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  24  The  value  of  a  cut  diamond 
is  esteemed  equal  to  that  of  a  similar  rough  diamond  of 
double  weight.  1890  T.  Keyworth  in  Cassell's  Fam. 
Mag.  Dec.  49  He  was  a  rough-looking  man,  and  somebody 
called  him  a  rough  diamond. 

C.  1628  Ford  Lover  s  Mel.  1.  iii,  We’re  caught  in  our  own 
toils.  Diamonds  cut  diamonds.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <5*  Prof. 
St.  iv.  xi.  293  Then  Gods  diamonds  often  cut  one  another. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre7vi  Diamond  cut  Diamond , 
bite  the  Biter.  1863  Reade  Hci7‘d  Cash  xxv,  He  felt,  .sure 
his  employer  would  outwit  him  if  he  could  ;  and  resolved  it 
should  be  diamond  cut  diamond.  1891  J.  Winsor  Columbus 
xi.  256  In  the  game  of  diamond-cut-diamond,  it  is  not  always 
just  to  single  out  a  single  victim  for  condemnation. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

8.  attrib.  Made  or  consisting  of  diamond,  as 
diamond  lens ,  diamond  stone  (  =  sense  1). 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Ne we  Ind.  (Arb.)  14  marg.  The  dia- 
monde  stone.  1617  Minsheu  Ductorvi  Ling.,  A  Diamond 
or  Picke  at  Cards,  because  he  is  picked  and  sharpe  pointed 
as  the  Diamond  stone.  1771  Eliz.  Griffith  Lady  Burton 
III.  270  The  diamond  eyes  of  the  Indian  idol.  1827  Goring 
in  Q.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Arts  XXII.  280  note.  Diamond  lenses 
I  conceive  to  constitute  the  ultimatum  of  the  perfection  of 
single  microscopes.  1830  Optics  39  (Libr.  Useful  Know].) 
Mr.  Pritchard  finished  the  first  diamond  microscope  in  1826. 
1831  J.  Murray  Diamond  39  If  the  power  of  the  glass  lens 
be  24,  that  of  the  diamond  would  be  64.  1841  Longf.  Elected 
Knight  v,  A  lance  that  was  . .  sharper  than  diamond-stone. 

t  b.  Hard  or  indestructible  as  diamond,  adaman¬ 
tine.  (Cf.  1  b.)  Obs. 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1656)  800  Those  strong  diamond 
chains  with  which  Dionysius  the  elder  made  his  boast  that 
he  left  his  tyranny  chained  to  his  son.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  224  Making  men  hir  slaves,  and 
chaining  them  . .  with  diamond  chains.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Purple  I si.  iii.  x,  With  such  a  diamond  knot  he  often  souls 
can  binde.  1659  B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  101  To 
trye  if  luck  would  turn,  and  whether  Fortune  would  be 
alwayes  fixed  with  a  Diamant-Nayle. 

J*  c.  ?  Brilliant,  shining.  Obs. 

1579  G.  Harvf.y  Lctter-bk.  (Camden)  81  Delicate  pictures 
. .  of  most  beautifull  and  diamond  wenches.  1583  Stubbes 
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Anat.  Abus.  I.  (1879)  63  To  heare  their  dirtie  dregs  ript  vp 
and  cast  in  their  diamond  faces. 

9.  attrib.  Set  or  furnished  with  a  diamond  or 
diamonds,  as  diamond  button ,  clasp,  ring,  signet. 

1642  Fuller  Holyf,-  Prof.  St.  iii.  xxii.  213  Some  hold  it 
unhappy  to  be  married  with  a  diamond  ring.  1717  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  C’tess.  of  Mar  1  Apr.,  This  smock 
. .  is  closed  at  the  neck  with  a  diamond  button.  1827  E. 
Turrell  in  Gills  Techn.  Ref  os.  I.  195  Diamond  turning- 
tools.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  viii,  Consider  that  un¬ 
utterable  business  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  ..  Astonished 
Europe  rings  with  the  mystery  for  ten  months.  1880  Clerk  e 
in  Fraser's  Mag.  819  The  diamond  clasp  which  fastened 
the  imperial  mantle  of  Charlemagne.  1891  Lam  Times  XC. 
283/1  Two  diamond  rings  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of. 

10.  attrib.  or  adj.  a.  Of  the  shape  of  a  diamond 
(see  5)  ;  lozenge-shaped,  rhombic;  forming  a  de¬ 
sign  consisting  of  figures  of  this  shape,  as  diamond 
couching,  fret,  netting,  pattern,  work ;  having  a 
head  or  end  of  this  shape,  as  diamond  dibber,  nail. 

1598  Barret  The  or.  IVarres  iii.  ii.  77  The  nearest . .  vnto 
the  square  of  men,  is  the  Diamant  battell.  1663  Wood  Life 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  481  A  larg  diomond  hatchment  with 
Canterbury  and  Juxon  impaled.  1667  Primatt  City  cS-  C. 
Build.  160  A  Diamond  Figure,  whose  sides  are  parallel,  but 
not  at  right  Angles.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII  215  s.  v. 
Planting,  The  diamond-dibber,  a  pointed  plate  of  steel  with 
a  short  iron  handle.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  i,  Its  win¬ 
dows  were  old  diamond -pane  lattices.  1858  Archit.  Publ. 
Soc.  Did.,  Diamond  fret,  a  species  of  checker  work  in 
which  . .  a  diamond  . .  is  interlaced  by  the  prolongations  of 
the  diameters  of  the  square.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 
Diamond-nail,  a  nail  having  a  rhombal  head.  Ibid.,  Dia¬ 
mond-work  (Masonry),  reticulated  work  formed  by  courses 
of  lozenge-shaped  stones,  very  common  in  ancient  masonry. 

1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework  152  Diamond 
couching  [is]  one  of  the  Flat  Couchings  used  in  Church 
Work.  Ibid.  359  Fancy  Diamond  Netting  is  worked  in 
three  different  ways. 

b.  Having  a  surface  hewn  or  cut  into  facets, 
formed  by  low  square-based  pyramids  placed  close 
together. 

1717  Berkeley  Jrnl.  Tour  Italy  27  Jan.  Wks.  1871  IV. 
551  Church  of  the  Carmelites,  .in  the  front  a  little  diamond 
work.  1870  A.  Beazeley  Specif.  Flamboro'  Lightlw.,  The 
Gallery-course  is  to  be  . .  cast  with  a  neat  diamond  pattern 
as  shewn,  to  give  a  safe  foot-hold. 

11.  General  combs,  a.  attributive.  Of  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  diamonds,  as  diamond-bort  (see  Bort), 
-broker,  -carat,  -factory,  -merchant,  -trade ;  con¬ 
taining  or  producing  diamonds,  as  diamond-bed, 
-conglomerate,  -deposit,  -gravel,  -mine.  b.  objec¬ 
tive  and  obj.  genitive,  as  diamond-bearing  adj., 
-digging,  -polisher,  -producing  adj.,  -seeker,  - setter , 
-splitter.  c.  instrumental,  as  diamond-paved, 
-pohited,  -tipped  adjs.  d.  similative,  as  diamond- 
bright,  -distinct  adjs. ;  also  diamond-like  adj.  e. 
parasynthetic,  as  diamond-headed,  -paned,  -shaped, 
-tiled  adjs. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Woodman’s  Bear  lxxiii,  Diamond-headed 
darts.  1628  in  A  rchxologia  (1883)  XLVII.  392  Dyamond 
boart  and  divers  other  materialls  for  the  Cutting  and  finish¬ 
ing  of  our  Armes  in  a  Dyamond;  1632  Lithgow  Trav. 
iii.  85  The  goodliest  plot,  the  Diamond  sparke,  and  the 
Honny  spot  of  all  Candy.  1685  Diamond-mine  [see  7  b], 
1704  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1548  Such  a  Diamond-like  Sand. 
1820  Keats  Hyperion  1.  220  Diamond-paved  lustrous  long 
arcades.  1835  Willis  Pencillings  I.  xiv.  108  The  diamond¬ 
shaped  stones  of  the  roof.  1842  Tennyson  Vision  of  Sin 
ii,  Till  the  fountain  spouted,  showering  wide  Sleet  of  dia¬ 
mond-drift  and  pearly  hail.  1863  I.  Williams  Baptistery  1. 
vii.  (1874)  79  Writ .  .With  a  diamond-pointed  pen,  On  a  plate 
of  adamant.  1871  M.  Collins  Mrq.  V  Merck.  II.  x.  300 
Casements  diainond-paned.  1876  J.  B.  Currey  in  Jrnl. 
Soc.  Arts  XXIV.  375  The  diamond-bearing  soil.  Ibid. 
377  Keen-faced  diamond  brokers.  1880  Clerke  in  Fraser’s 
Mag.  818  It  is  said  there  were  diamond-polishers  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  in  1373.  Ibid.  821  The  conditions  of  diamond-digging. 

1883  Archxologia  XLVII.  396  Tavernier,  a  diamond  mer¬ 
chant  and  jeweller,  who  visited  Persia  in  . .  1664. 

12.  Special  combs. :  diamond-bird,  an  Austra¬ 
lian  shrike  of  the  genus  Pardalolus,  esp.  P.  punc- 
tatus,  so  called  from  the  spots  on  its  plumage ; 
diamond-borer,  d.  boring  machine  —  diamond- 
drill  (b) ;  diamond  boron,  an  impure  form  of  boron 
obtained  in  octahedral  crystals  nearly  as  hard  and 
brilliant  as  the  diamond;  diamond-breaker  = 
diamond-mortar ;  diamond-broaching,  broached 
hewn-work  done  with  a  diamond-hammer ;  dia¬ 
mond  cement,  cement  used  in  setting  diamonds  ; 
diamond-crossing,  a  crossing  on  a  railway  where 
two  lines  of  rails  intersect  obliquely  without  com¬ 
municating  (see  Diamond-point  2) ;  diamond- 
drill,  (a)  a  drill  armed  with  one  or  more  diamonds 
used  for  boring  hard  substances  ;  ( b )  a  drill  for  bor¬ 
ing  rocks,  having  a  head  set  with  rough  diamonds, 
a  diamond-borer;  diamond- dust  =  diamond- 
powder ;  diamond-ficoides,  the  ice-plant,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  crystallinum  ;  diamond-field  [cf. 
coal-field],  a  tract  of  country  yielding  diamonds 
from  its  surface  strata ;  diamond  file,  fish  (see 
quots.) ;  diamond-hammer,  a  mason’s  hammer 
having  one  face  furnished  with  pyramidal  pick 
points  for  fine-dressing  a  surface  on  stone;  dia¬ 
mond  hitch,  a  method  of  fastening  ropes  in  packing 
heavy  loads;  diamond-knot  ( Naut .),  a  kind  of 


DIAMOND. 

ornamental  knot  worked  with  the  strands  of  a  rope  ; 
diamond-mill  (see  quot.)  ;  diamond-mortar,  a 
steel  mortar  used  for  crushing  diamonds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  lapidary  ;  diamond-plaice,  a  local 
name  (in  Sussex)  for  the  common  plaice  ( Flcuro - 
nectes  platessa ),  from  its  lozenge-shaped  spots ; 
diamond-plough,  (a)  a  diamond-pointed  instru¬ 
ment  for  engraving  upon  glass ;  (b)  a  small  plough 
having  a  mould-board  and  share  of  a  diamond  or 
rhomboidal  shape  (Knight) ;  diamond-powder, 
the  powder  produced  by  grinding  or  crushing  dia¬ 
monds  ;  diamond  rattlesnake,  a  rattlesnake  (Gra¬ 
ta!  ns  adamanleus )  having  diamond-shaped  mark¬ 
ings  ;  diamond-spot,  collector’s  name  for  a  moth 
( Botys  tetragonalis) ;  diamond-tool,  a  metal¬ 
turning  tool  whose  cutting  edge  is  formed  by  facets ; 
diamond  wedding  [after  silver  w.,  golden  «/.], 
a  fanciful  name  for  the  celebration  of  the  60th  (or 
according  to  some,  the  75th)  anniversary  of  the 
wedding-day;  diamond  -  weevil  =  Diamond- 
beetle  ;  diamond-wheel,  a  metal  wheel  used  with 
diamond-powder  and  oil  in  grinding  diamonds  or 
other  hard  gems.  See  also  Diamond-back,  etc. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  179/2  s.  v.  Piprinae,  Pardalotus 
punctatus  . .  Mr.  Caley  states  that  this  species  is  called 
"Diamond  Bird  by  the  settlers,  from  the  spots  on  its  body. 
1865  Gould  Handbk.  Birds  Austral.  I.  157  No  species., 
is  more  widely  and  generally  distributed  than  the  spotted 
Diamond-bird.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  I.  445  In  soft  strata 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a  core  by_  the  "diamond 
borer.  1867  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  XV.  349  "Diamond  boring 
machine.  1875URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  442  The  Diamond  Boring 
Machine.  .The  boring  bit  is  a  steel  thimble,  about  4  inches 
in  length,  having  two  rows  of  Brazilian  black  diamonds  . . 
in  their  natural  rough  state  firmly  imbedded  therein.  1863- 
72  Watts  Dict.Chem.  I.  628  Adamantine  or  *  Diamond 
Boron  . .  extremely  hard,  always  sufficiently  so  to  scratch 
corundum  with  facility,  and  some  crystals  are  nearly  as  hard 
as  diamond  itself.  1880  J.  C.  Bruce  in  Archxologia  XLVI. 
365,  I  have  most  frequently  found  the  "diamond-broaching 
in  camps  which  have  been  repaired  by  Severus.  1884  G.  W. 
Cox  Cycl.  Com.  Things  117  A  "Diamond  cement.. used  by 
Armenian  jewellers  in  setting  diamonds,  is  composed  of 
gum  mastic  and  isinglass  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
1881  E.  Matheson  A  id  Bk.  Engineer.  Entcrp.  252  Where 
a  siding  crosses  a  main  road  without  connecting  it,  what  is 
known  as  a  "diamond  crossing  is  used.  1891  Morning  Post 
20  Feb.  3/4  Major  Marindin  strongly  recommends  ..  that 
there  should  be  no  diamond  crossing  worse  than  one  to 
eight.  1827  E.  Turrell  in  Gill's  Techn.  Repos.  I.  129 
Pierced  by  very  fine  "diamond  drills.  1881  E.  Matheson 
Aid  Bk.  Engineer.  Enterprise  391  Diamond  drills  ..  will 
pierce  the  hardest  known  rocks.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin. 
Deposits  (ed.  5)221  A  white  powder,  .of  a  glistening  appear¬ 
ance,  like  "diamond-dust.  1767  ‘Mawe’  [j.  Abercrombie] 
Ev.  Man  own  Gardener  Feb.  50  "Diamond  ficoides,  or 
ice  plant.  1811  Mrs.  M.  Starke  Beauties  of  C.  M.  Maggi 
48  The  Ice-plant,  properly  called,  the  Diamond-Ficoides. 
1876  J.  B.  Currey  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  XXIV.  379  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  "diamond-fields.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch 

Clockm.  88  A  "Diamond  file  is  formed  of  a  strip  of  copper 
with  diamond  powder  hammered  into  it.  1854  Adams, 
Baikie  &  Barron  Nat.  Hist.  93  Family.  ."Diamond  Fishes 
(also  called  Bony -Pikes)  Lepisosteidse.  1858  Arc/ut.  Publ. 
Soc.  Diet.,  *  Diamond  hammer,  a  tool  used  by  masons^  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  parts  of  Scotland  for  ‘fine  pick 
dressing’  limestone  and  granite.  1883  Specif.  N.  East. 
Railw.,  Alnwick  <5-  Cornhill  Br.  Contr.  No.  2.  5  The  face 
is  to  be  either  tooled,  or  broached  with  a  diamond  hammer. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  s.  v.  Knot,  There  are 
several  sorts,  which  differ  in  . .  form  and  size :  the  principal 
of  these  are  the  "diamond-knot,  the  rose-knot,  the  wall- 
knot.  1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word-bk.,  Diamond-knot,  an 
ornamental  knot  worked  with  the  strands  of  a  rope,  some¬ 
times  used  for  bucket-strops,  on  the  foot-ropes  of  jib-booms, 
man-ropes,  etc.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <5-  Clockm.  87 
[In  a]  "Diamond  Mill . .  for  cutting  and  polishing  ruby 
pallets  and  other  hard  stones,  discs  charged  with  diamond 
powder  and  rotated  at  a  high  speed  are  used.  1853  Soyer 
Pantroph.  237  The  flounder,  the  brill,  the  "diamond  and 
Dutch  plaice.  1827  J.  Lukens  in  Gill's  Techn.  Repos.  1. 76 
On  an  improved  "Diamond  Plough  . .  for  cutting  Circular 
Lines  upon  Glass.  —  E.  Turrell  ibid.  195  On  Diamond 
ploughs  for  Engravers.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v., 
"Diamond  Powder  is  of  great  use  for  grinding  hard  sub¬ 
stances.  1802  T.  Thomson  Chem.  I.  47  Diamond  powder 
can  only  be  obtained  by  grinding  one  diamond  against 
another.  1883  Times  26  Mar.  7/6  Of  all  the  snake  varieties 
. .  the  "diamond  rattlesnake  . .  seems  to  be  the  most  deadly. 
1819  G.  Samouelle  Entomol.  Compend.  436  The  "diamond 
spot.  1872  Punch  23  Nov.  210/2  "Diamond  Wedding. 
1892  Haydn  Diet.  Dates  1058  Diamond  weddings  after 
a  union  of  60  years,  some  apply  it  to  75  years. 

Dramond,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  bedeck  with  diamonds. 

1751  H.  Walpole  Lett.  II.  Mann  (1891)  II.  241  He  plays, 

dresses,  diamonds  himself,  even  to  distinct  shoe-buckles  for 
a  frock. 

2.  fig.  To  adorn  as  with  diamonds.  (Cf .impearl) 

1839  Bailey  Fcstus  xvi.  (1852)  211  Wreathed  round  with 
flowers  and  diamonded  with  dew.  1845  James  A.  Neil  III. 
xvi,  The  tears  rolled  over  the  long  lashes,  and  diamonded 
her  cheek.  1878  Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  II.  216  Just  as  we 
got  there,  it  cleared,  and  all  the  thickets  . .  were  rainbowed 
and  diamonded  by  the  sun. 

b.  To  make  glittering  like  a  diamond. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  xiii.  (18521  157  The  first  ray  Perched 
on  his  [a  bard’s]  pen,  and  diamonded  its  way. 

3.  nonce -use.  To  call  or  name  (diamonds). 

1859  Tennyson  Idylls,  Elaine  503  ‘Advance  and  take 
your  prize  The  diamond’;  but  he  answer’d,  ‘diamond  me 
N 0  diamonds  !  for  God’s  love,  a  little  air  ’. 
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Hence  Di  amonding*  vbl.  sb.,  adornment  with  or 
as  with  diamonds  ;  brilliant  ornamentation. 

c  1818  Keats  Notes  on  Milton  in  Ld.  Houghton  Life 
(1848)  I.  277  The  light  and  shade,  the  sort  of  black  bright¬ 
ness,  the  ebon  diamonding  . .  of  the  following  lines,  a  1821 
—  Castle  Builder ,  Their  glassy  diamonding  on  Turkish 
floor. 

Di/aniond-back,  a.  and  sb.  [Short  for  next.] 
A.  adj.  =  Diamond-backed,  having  the  back 
marked  with  one  or  more  lozenge-shaped  figures. 

33.  sb.  a.  The  Diamond-back  Moth  (see  quots.), 
b.  The  Diamond-backed  Turtle. 

1819  G.  Samouelle  Entomol.  Cow  pend.  436  The  testaceous 
Diamond  -  back,  Tortrix  trapezana.  1891  Miss  E.  A. 
Ormerod  in  Jrnl .  R.  Agric.  Soc.  30  Sept.  599  The  pale 
patterns  along  these  edges  form  diamond-shaped  marks, 
whence  the  English  name  ‘  diamond-back  moth  ’.  Ibid.  61 1 
These  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  diamond-back  cater- 
illar  ravage.  1895  Lippincott' s  Mag.  Jan.,  The  diamond- 
ack  [turtle]  is  undeniably  and  unspeakably  ugly. 

Di  amond-backed,  a.  [f.  Diamond  sb.  + 
Backed  i.]  Having  the  back  marked  with  lozenge¬ 
shaped  figures. 

D iamond-backcd  turtle  or  terrapin ,  the  fresh-water  tor¬ 
toise  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  N.  America,  Malaclemmys 
Pa  l us  tr  is. 

1895  Daily  News  14  Jan.  5/3  Diamond-backed  terrapin 
are  the  newest  pets  of  fashionable  folk  in  the  States.  They 
..are  chiefly  adopted  by  artists  at  present,  but  are  to  be 
found  in  some  boudoirs  as  well  as  studios. 

Diamond-beetle.  A  South  American  beetle 
Curculio  ( Entimus )  imperialis,  of  which  the  elytra 
are  studded  with  brilliant  sparkling  points ;  also 
applied  to  other  species  of  Curculio,  and  (with 
qualifications)  to  other  beetles  with  splendid  mark¬ 
ings. 

1806  G.  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  VI.  1.  65  The  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  is  the  Curculio  imperialis  . .  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Diamond  Beetle.  1839  J.  O.  Westwood 
Mod.  Classif.  Insects  I.  340  The  various  species  of  diamond 
beetles  surpassing  (in  their  colours)  the  majority  of  Coleop¬ 
terous  insects,  i860  W.  S.  Dallas  Anim.  Kiugd.  219  Few 
insects  can  boast  of  greater  magnificence  than  the  well- 
known  Diamond-beetle  of  Brazil,  i860  G.  Bennett  Nat. 
in  Austral.  273  The  Diamond  beetle  of  Australia  of  green 
and  gold  tints  ( Chrysolopus  spectabilis ). 

Diamond-cut,  a.  and  sb. 

A.  adj.  1.  Cut  into  the  shape  of  a  diamond  or 
rhomb. 

1637  Bursar  s  Bk.  Gonville  fy  Cains  Coll,  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  194  Paveing  the  chappell  with 
stones  diamond  cut.  r  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  { 1888)  238 
Y°  windows,  .are  all  diamond  Cut  round  the  Edges. 

2.  Cut  with  facets  like  a  diamond ;  cut  in  relief 
in  the  form  of  a  low  square-based  pyramid,  pointed 
or  truncated. 

Diamond-cut  glass ,  thick  glass  cut  into  grooves  or  channels 
of  V-shaped  section  crossing  one  another  obliquely  so  as  to 
leave  pyramid-shaped  projections ;  a  common  style  of  orna¬ 
mentation  in  cut  glass. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3973/4  A  Diamond  cut  Steel-headed 
Cane.  1717  Berkeley  jrnl.  Tour  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV. 
541  Well-built  streets,  all  hewn  stone,  diamond-cut,  rustic. 

+  33.  sb.  Obs. 

1691  tr.  Emilianne' s  Frauds  Romish  Monks  27  A  magnifi¬ 
cent  Structure,  all  of  hewn  Stone  of  a  Diamond-Cut.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  $  P.  214  If  it  be  very  fair  and  cut 
Diamond-Cut.  .The  second  sort  of  Ruby  is  White,  .which 
also  is  of  good  esteem,  if  cut  of  a  Diamond-Cut. 

Di'amond-Cutter.  A  lapidary  who  cuts  and 
polishes  diamonds.  So  Di  amond-cutting'  sb.,  the 
art  of  the  diamond-cutter. 

1722  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6100/4  Moses  Langley  ..  Diamond- 
Cutter.  1827  Gill's  Techn.  Repos.  I.  4  The  diamond-cutter 
seats  himself  in  front  of  his  work-board.  1872  Yeats 
Growth  Comm.  213  The  art  of  diamond-cutting  introduced 
by  Jews  driven  from  Lisbon  to  Amsterdam. 

Di'amonded,  a.  [f.  Diamond  sb.  or  v.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Adorned  with  or  wearing  diamonds. 

i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Behaviour  (1861)  hi  As  when, 
in  Paris,  the  chief  of  the  police  enters  a  ballroom,  so  many 
diamonded  pretenders  shrink,  and  make  themselves  as  in¬ 
conspicuous  as  they  can.  1885  A.  J.  C.  Hare  Russia  iii. 
143  Diamonded  saddle-cloths  and  trappings. 

b.  Jig.  Adorned  as  with  diamonds. 

1830  Tennyson  Poems  144  The  diamonded  night.  1831 
J.  Wilson  Unimore  1.  26  Dew-diamonded  daisies,  i860 
Ld.  Lytton  Lucile  1.  iv.  §  6  The  scarp’d  ravaged  mountains 
.  .Were  alive  with  the  diamonded  shy  salamander. 

2.  Marked  or  furnished  with  lozenge-shaped 
figures  or  parts ;  having  the  figure  of  a  diamond. 

1642  Fuller  Holy  <5-  Prof.  St.  v.  vi.  382  Break  a  stone  . . 
or  lop  a  bough  . .  and  one  shall  behold  the  grain  thereof. . 
diamonded  or  streaked  in  the  fashion  of  a  lozenge.  1820 
Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxiv,  A  casement  high  and  triple- 
arch’d .  .And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device.  1880 
Dorothy  25  Came  through  the  diamonded  panes. 

+  3.  Jig .  ?  Endowed  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  diamond  ;  brilliant  and  keen.  Obs. 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  11.  138  These  pointed 
and  diamonded  speeches,  which  doe  indeed  leave  a  sting  . . 
in  the  mind  of  the  pious  Auditor. 

Diamondrferous,  a.  [f.  Diamond  +  -(i)fer- 
ocs,  in  imitation  of  diamantiferous,  F.  diaman- 
tifire,  from  med.  L.  diamant-em.]  Diamond- 
producing. 

1870  Echo  14  Oct.,  Those  who  have  rushed  to  the  dia¬ 
mondiferous  region  [of  S.  Africa].  1870  Daily  Nevus  21  Dec., 
A  new  diamondiferous  track  had  been  discovered.  1877 


W.  Thomson  Voy.  Challenger  II.  vi.  116  Sufficient  dia¬ 
mondiferous  country  is  already  known  to  provide  many 
years’  employment  for  a  large  population.  1885  Times 
20  Apr.  4/4  Filled,  .with  a  blue  diamondiferous  mud. 

Di'amondize,  v.  [f.  Diamond  sb.  +  -ize.] 

1.  tram.  To  bedeck  with,  or  as  with,  diamonds. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Manout  of  Hum.  m.  iv,  Modellizing, 

or  enamelling,  or  rather  diamondizing  of  your  subject.  1863 
Ouida  Held  in  Bondage  (1870)  52  Diamondized  old  ladies. 

2.  To  convert  into  diamond. 

1893  E.  L.  Rexeord  in  Harrows  Pari.  Relig.  I.  516  The 
diamondizing  of  soot. 

Diamond-point,  [f.  Diamond.^.  +  Point 

1.  A  stylus  tipped  with  a  fragment  of  diamond, 
used  in  engraving,  etc. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  698/1  Wilson  Lowry  intro¬ 
duced  the  diamond-point  into  engraver’s  ruling-machines. 
1881  Every  Alan  his  own  Mechanic  §  569  The  diamond 
point . .  is  used  for  roughing  very  small  and  delicate  work 
that  will  not  bear  the  gouge. 

2.  Railways.  Usually  in  pi.  The  set  of  points  at 
a  diamond  crossing,  where  two  lines  of  rails  inter¬ 
sect  obliquely  without  communicating,  forming  a 
diamond  or  rhombic  figure  ;  in  sing,  one  of  the 
acute  angles  formed  by  two  rails  at  such  a  crossing. 

1881  Daily  New s  15  Sept.  3/2  It  [a  train]  had  to  pass 
over  a  diamond  point.  1890  Morning  Post  24  Oct.  6/7 
A  North  British  mineral  train,  while  crossing  a  set  of 
diamond  points,  ran  off  the  line.  1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  24  July 
5/2  On  reaching  the  diamond  point  the  guard’s  van  next  the 
engine  jumped  the  metals. 

3.  attrib.,  as  diamond-point  chisel,  a  chisel  having 
the  corners  ground  off  obliquely. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.  Chisel. 

Diamond-snake.  A  name  given  to  various 
snakes  or  serpents  having  diamond-shaped  mark¬ 
ings,  esp.  a.  a  large  Australian  serpent,  Morelia 
spilotes-,  b.  a  venomous  Tasmanian  serpent,  Hop- 
locephalus  superbus. 

1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV .  93  A  snake  of  the  diamond 
species  was  lately  killed  at  St.  George’s  River.  .New  South 
Wales.  1847  Leichhardt  Jrnl.  iii.  78  Charley  killed  a 
diamond  snake,  larger  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
1850  J.  B.  Clutterbuck  Port  Phillip  iii.  43  The  diamond 
snake  is  that  most  dreaded  by  the  natives.  1863  Wood 
Nat.  Hist.  117  It  is  called  the  Diamond  snake  on  account 
of  the  pattern  of  its  colours  . .  arranged  so  as  to  produce 
a  series  of  diamonds  along  its  back.  1882  Miss  C.  C. 
Hoi-i.ey  Snakes  423  The  Diamond  snake,  .on  the  mainland 
is  the  harmless  Python  molurus,  and  in  Tasmania  the 
venomous  Hoplocephalus  superbns,  with  very  broad  scales. 

Diamond-spar.  Min.  [ad.  Ger.  demant- 
spath  (Klaproth  1786),  so  called  from  its  extreme 
hardness.]  (See  quot.). 

1804  R.  Jameson  Min.  I.  93.  1807  J.  Murray  Syst. 
Client.  III.  593  The  Diamond  spar,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  corundum,  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  it. 

Di’amond-wise,  adv.  [see  -wise.]  In  the 
manner  or  form  of  a  diamond  or  lozenge. 

1530  Palsgr.  799  Dyamant  wyse,  lyke  or  in  maner  of  a 
dyamant.  1582  N.  Iichefield  tr.  Castauheda's  Conq. 
E.  Ind.  lxxvi.  154  b,  Of  sundrye  coulours,  the  which  was 
wrought  Diamond  wise.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  iii. 
100/1  Diamond  wise  . .  is  . .  anything  set  or  hung  having 
one  corner  of  the  square  set  upwards,  the  other  downwards. 
1698  Fryer  Acc .  E.  India  §  P.  158  His  Effigies.. upon  it 
Escutcheon,  or  Diamond-wise. 

Diamond-work  :  see  Diamond  io. 

t  Dia  'moron.  Pharm.  Also  5  diameron.  [L. 
diamoron ,  a.  Gr.  ?ha  fxopojv  1  made  from  black 
mulberries.’]  A  preparation  of  syrup  and  mul¬ 
berry  juice,  used  as  a  gargle  for  a  sore  throat. 

c  1400  Lanfrand s  Cirurg.  218  pan  make  him  a  gargarisme 
wifi  a  decoccioun  . .  wifi  fie  which  be  distemperid  fierwifi  dia¬ 
meron.  Ibid.  262  pan  fiou  muste  make  consumynge  fiingis 
as  diameron  &  sappa  michum.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler 
10  [It]  will  be  found  a  farre  better  Diamoron  for  the  Gar- 
garismes  this  Age  wants. 

II  Diamorphosis  (daiamp-rDsis,  -mpjfdu’sis). 
Biol.  [mod.  L.,  a.  Gr.  Siapopipwais,  n.  of  action  f.  Sia- 
pop<pb-(iv  to  form,  shape,  f.  Sia-  through,  thoroughly, 
asunder  (see  Dia-  f)  +  popfr)  form.] 

1.  ‘  The  building  up  of  a  body  to  its  proper  form  ’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 

*1  2.  erroneously  for  Dimorphism. 

1861  H.  C.  Wood. in  Quart.  Jrnl.  of  Micr.  Sc.  I.  No.  3, 
157  (title)  On  the  Diamorphosis  of  Lyngbya,  Schizogonium, 
and  Prasiola. 

Dia'myl.  Chem.  [D1-2.]  A.  sb.  The  organic 
radical  Amyl  in  the  free  state,C10H22  =  C5  HirC5Hu. 
B.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Containing  two  equivalents 
of  amyl,  as  diamylaniline. 

1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  viii.  (ed.  2)  241  Diamylaniline, 
where  2  atoms  [of  hydrogen]  are  replaced  by  amyle  and  x  by 
aniline.  1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  333  Diamyl,  .is  obtained 
by  acting  on  amyl  iodide  with  sodium. 

Dia'mylene.  Chem.  See  Di-  -  and  Amylene. 

+  Dian.  Obs.  Also  6  diana.  [a.  F.  diane 
(16th  c.  in  Littre),  Sp.  diana,  a  beating  of  the 
drum  at  day-break,  It.  diana  ‘  a  kind  of  march 
sounded  by  trumpetters  in  a  morning  to  their 
generall  and  captaine  ’  (Florio  1 598),  f.  dia  day. 
Cf.  L.  quoti-didnus ,  etc.)  A  trumpet  call  or  drum- 
roll  at  early  morn.  Also  attrib.,  as  dian- sounding. 

IS9I  Garrard  Art  IVarre  29  Even  «until  the  Diana  be 
sounded  through  all  the  Campe.  1652  Urquhart  jewel 


Wks.  (1834)  180,  I  warn  them  with  the  first  sound  of  the 
trumpet.,  but  if,  after  this  Diansounding  [etc.],  a  1678 
Marvell  Appleton  House  292  Poems  208  The  bee  through 
these  known  allies  hums  Beating  the  dian  with  its  drums. 

Diana  (dsiise’na,  na),  anglicized  4-  Dian 
(dai*an).  Also  3-6  Diane,  6  Dyane,  Dean.  [a. 
L.  Diana  in  F.  diane,  whence  Eng.  Diane ,  Dian , 
retained  as  a  poetic  form.] 

1.  An  ancient  Italian  female  divinity,  the  moon- 
goddess,  patroness  of  virginity  and  of  hunting  ; 
subsequently  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Greek 
Artemis,  and  so  with  Oriental  deities,  which  were 
identified  with  the  latter,  e.g.  the  Artemis  or  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians. 

c  1205  Lay.  1145  A  wifmonnes  liche,  Diana  [c  1275  Diane] 
wes  ihaten.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  xix.  24  Makinge  siluerene 
housis  to  Dian.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2299  To  Dyanaas 
temple.  1508  Dunbar  Goldyn  Targe  76  Dyane  the  goddesse 
chaste  of  woddis  grene.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  89  Oqon 
Dianaes  Altar  to  protest  For  aie,  austerity,  and  single  life. 
Ibid.  iv.  i.  78  Dians  bud  or  [  =  o’er]  Cupids  flower,  Hath 
such  force  and  blessed  power.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  iv.  153 
Dian,  goddess  of  the  golden  bow. 

b.  poet.  The  moon  personified  as  a  goddess. 

1398  Treyisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xvii.  (1495)  328  The 
mone  is  callyd  Dyana,  goddes  of  wodes  and  of  groues.  1660 
Shirley  Andromana  11.  v,  Pale-fac’d  Dian  maketh  haste  to 
hide  Her  borrow’d  glory  in  some  neighb’ring  cloud.  1818 
Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xxvii,  Meek  Dian’s  crest  Floats  through 
the  azure  air. 

+  c.  Alluding  to  Acts  xix.  24 :  Source  of  gain. 
1640  Somner  Antiq.  Cauterb.  237  So  loth  were  they  to 
forgo  their  Diana.  1681  J.  Houghton  Coll.  Hush.  <$•  Trade 
28  April,  No.  353  They.. are  prohibiting  our  wollen  manu¬ 
factures  which  is  our  Diana. 

d.  attrib.  or  adj.  Virgin,  unsullied. 

1870  J.  Orton  Andes  <$•  Amazons  ix.  (1876)  144  Snow  of 
Dian  purity. 

2.  In  early  Chemistry  a  name  for  silver. 

(By  the  astro-alchemists  also  called  Luna ,  from  the  ‘silver  ’ 
light  of  the  moon  :  cf.  the  other  planetary  names  of  the 
metals  Sol,  Mercury,  Penns,  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn , 
i.e.  gold,  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.) 

Hence  Tree  of  Diana,  Arbor  Dianse :  the  dendritic 
amalgam  precipitated  by  mercury  from  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diana’s  Tree  . .  whereby  a 
Mixture  of  Silver,  Quick-silver  and  Spirit  of  Nitre  may  be 
Crystallized  in  shape  of  a  Tree,  with  little  Balls  at  the  end 
of  its  Branches  representing  Fruit.  1798  G.  Gregory  CEcon. 
Nature  (1804)  II.  247  note,  Diana’s  tree,  from  the  whim  of 
the  alchemists  . .  who  appropriated  silver  to  the  Moon,  or 
Diana.  1849  J.  R.  Jackson  Minerals  287  A  pretty  metallic 
vegetation  in  glass  jars : .  .called  the  Tree  of  Diana. 

3.  Diana  monkey,  Cercopithecus  Diana,  a  large 
African  monkey,  so  named  from  a  crescent-shaped 
white  marking  on  its  forehead. 

1812  Smellie  &  Wood  Bnffon's  Nat.  Hist.  X.  190  This 
monkey . .  is  the  same  animal  that  Linnaeus  has  called  Diana. 
i860  Wood  Illustr.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  49  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  Diana  Monkey  is  the  long  and  sharply  pointed 
beard. 

[Dianatic,  misprint  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  1  706 
for  Dianoetic.  See  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 
t  Dia’nder.  Bot.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  diandre,  ad. 
mod.L.  diandrus,  f.  as  next.]  A  plant  bearing 
flowers  with  two  stamens. 

1828  in  Webster. 

II  Diandria  (daiise'ndria).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Lin¬ 
naeus,  i735)>  f-  Gr.  type  *8ia.v8pos,  mod.L.  diandrus 
81-  twice,  +  avSp-,  stem  of  avyp,  man,  male  :  see 
Monandkia,  Poly’Andria.]  The  second  class  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  comprising  all  plants 
having  two  stamens. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supfr.  s.v.  Diandria.  .of  this  class  of 
plants  are  the  jessamine,  phillerea,  olive,  rosemary,  etc. 

Hence  Dia'ndrian  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  class 
Diandria.  1828  in  Webster. 

Diandrous  (daiisemdras),  a.  Also  8  -ious. 
[f.  mod.L.  diandrus  (see  prec.  and  Monandrous).] 

1.  Bot.  Belonging  to  the  class  Diandria ;  two- 
stamened. 

1770  Gray  Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  383  Sage-tea.,  is  a  poly- 
dynamious  plant,  take  my  word ;  though  your  Linnaeus 
would  persuade  us  it  is  merely  diandrious.  1806  J.  Galpine 
Brit.  Bot.  38  Bromus  . .  flor.  lanceolate,  nerved,  furrowed, 
diandrous.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  229  Irregular 
diandrous  or  didynamous  stamens. 

2.  Zool.  Having  two  male  mates. 

1885  C.  Trotter  in  Academy  ^  June  395/3  He  also  records 
a  polyandrous,  or  rather  diandrous,  species  among  the  birds. 

t  Dianemetic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  Gr.  5i avt- 
pnjTiKos  distributive,  f.  Siavepav  to  distribute.]  = 
Distributive. 

167s  R.  Burthogge  Causa  Dei  72  In  Distributive  (or  as 
Aristotle  calls  it,  Dianemetic)  Justice. 

Bianite  (dai’anait).  Min.  Name  given  by  Von 
Kobel  in  1S60  to  a  variety  of  Columbite,  supposed 
to  contain  a  new  metal  called  by  him  Dianium. 
1861  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XXXI.  360. 

Dranize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Diana  + -ize.]  intr. 
To  ‘  moon  ’  (with  an  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Endy- 
mion). 

1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  49  If  our  Endymion 
had  been  Dianizing,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised. 

Dianodal  (daiam/u -dal),  0.  Math.  [f.  Dia-1 
+  Node  +  -al.]  Passing  through  nodes.  Dianodal 
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curve  or  surface  :  one  passing  through  the  nodes  of 
a  given  curve  or  surface. 

1870  Cayley  in  Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.  III.  199  The  ninth 
node  of  the  Sextic  may  be  any  point  whatever  on  the  dia- 
nodal  curve. 

Dianoetic  (daian^ieTik),  a .  and  sb.  Metaph . 
[ad.  Gr.  biavorjTiKos  of  or  pertaining  to  thinking,  f. 
biavorjros,  vbl.  adj.  from  biavoi-taOai  to  think,  subst. 
the  process  of  thought,  f.  8ia-  through,  thoroughly 
+  vo*-€iv  to  think,  suppose.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thought ;  employing 
thought  and  reasoning ;  intellectual. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  92  Dianoetic  Philosophic, 
which  is  the  assent  to  conclusions  by  discourse  from  first 
principes.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vii.  §  34  A  Dianoetic 
Academy,  or  seminary  for  free-thinkers.  1829  SirW.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Discuss.  (1852)  4  The  dianoetic  or  discursive  faculty  .. 
the  faculty  of  relations  or  comparison.  1885  J.  Martineau 
Types  Eth .  Th.  II.  11.  iii.  §  1,518  The  theories  of  the  dia¬ 
noetic  moralists. 

B.  sb.  Metaph .  (See  quot.) 

1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  (1877)  II.  xxxviii.  350, 
1^  would  employ  the  word  noetic,  .to  express  all  those  cogni¬ 
tions  that  originate  in  the  mind  itself,  dianoetic  to  denote 
the  operations  of  the  Discursive,  Elaborative,  or  Comparative 
Faculty. 

t  Dianoetical,  a.  06s.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  prec.  adj. 

I57°  Dee  Math.  Pref.  2  The  Mercurial  fruite  of  Dianoeti- 
call  discourse.  1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  11.  ix.  97  The 
disposition  dianoeticall  is  when  one  axiome  by  reason  is 
inferred  of  another.  1682  H.  More  A  nnot.  GlanvilTs  Lux  O. 
253  As  if  the  one  were  Noematical,  the  other  Dianoetical. 

Dianoetically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  z.]  In 
a  dianoetic  manner ;  by  or  with  the  reasoning 
faculty ;  intellectually. 

1822  T.  Taylor  Afinleius  365  The  Demiurgus  ..  is  said  to 
energize  dianoetically,  and  to  reason. 

Dianoialogy  (dahanoiise’lodgi).  Metaph.  [f. 
Gr.  fiiavoia  intelligence,  understanding,  thinking  + 
-logy.  The  analogically  regular  form  would  be 
dianceology.']  Term  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
for :  That  portion  of  logic  which  deals  with  dia¬ 
noetic  or  demonstrative  propositions.  So  also 
Dianoialo’gical  a. 

1846  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Dissert,  in  Reids  Wks.  770. 
Dianome  (dai’antfnm).  Math.  [f.  Gr.  Stave  fir/ 
distribution  :  so  called  as  having  nodes  of  determi¬ 
nate  distribution.]  A  surface,  generally  a  quartic 
surface,  having  all  its  nodes,  if  in  excess  of  the 
number  which  can  be  arbitrarily  assumed,  situated 
on  a  surface,  called  dianodal,  which  is  determined 
by  the  arbitrary  points. 

1874  Salmon  Anatyt.  Geoni.  0/ three  Dimens.  (ed.  3)  507. 

li  Dianthus  (daiise’njws).  Hot.  [f.  Gr.  Aids  of 
Jupiter  4-  dvdos  flower  (Linnams).]  A  genus  of 
caryophyllaceous  flowering  plants,  which  includes 
the  pinks  and  carnations;  a  flower  of  this  kind. 
Hence  Dianthine,  name  of  an  aniline  dye. 

1849  Florist  289  The  three  florists’  species  of  Dianthus,  the 
Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Pink.  1869  Ruskin  Q.  of  Air  §  84 
Later  in  the  year,  the  dianthus  . .  seems  to  scatter,  in  multi¬ 
tudinous  families,  its  crimson  stars  far  and  wide.  i860 
Sunday  Times  5  Aug.  7/1  Another  new  colour,  .called  Dian- 
thine  . .  extracted  from  gas  tar.  The  shades  range  from  a 
deep  purple  to  a  brilliant  rose. 

•(•Dia-ntre,  -ter,  int.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dianlre 
(16th  c.  in  Littre),  euphemism  for  diable .]  Devil ! 
1751  Female  Foundling  I.  151  Dianter  !  what  Strength 
ou  have,  when  you  please  !  Ibid.  I.  181  Diantre,  you  have 
een  prudent. 

il  DiapaTma.  Pharm.  [med.  or  mod.L.  f. 
Dia-  -  +  L.  palma  palm  :  in  F.  diapalme.']  A  desic¬ 
cating  or  detersive  plaster  composed  originally 
of  palm  oil,  litharge,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  now  of 
white  wax,  emplastrum  simplex,  and  sulphate  of 
zinc. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ef>.  iv.  iv.  186  We  as  highly 
conceive  of  the  practice  in  Diapalma,  that  is  in  the  making 
of  that  plaister,  to  stirre  it  with  the  stick  of  a  Palme.  1660 
Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxii.  176  We  stopt  the  mouth 
of  the  Glass  with  a  flat  piece  of  Diapalma,  provided  for  the 
purpose.  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  1.  i.  30  Take  of  Diapalma 
melted  down  very  thin,  with  Oil  of  Chamomile  1  Ounce. 
1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Di'apase.  Anglicized  form  of  Diapason, 
used  by  the  poets. 

1591  Spenser  Tears  of  Muses  549  Melodious  measures, 
With  which  I  . .  make  a  tunefull  Diapase  of  pleasures.  1647 

H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  11.  xv,  From  this  same  universall 
Diapase  Each  harmony  is  fram’d.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph. 
vi.  lxv,  On  the  trembling  cords  his  swift  hand  strayes,  And 
clos’d  all  with  full  Diapaze.  1880  Mrs.  Whitney  Odd  or 
Even  ?  xxiv.  255  The  ceaseless  soft  crush  of  the  waterfall 
kept  up  its  gentle  diapase. 

Diapasm  (darapaez’m).  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  L. 
diapasma,  a.  Gr.  Siairaa/sa,  {.Sianaad-uv  to  sprinkle 
over.  In  mod.  F.  diapasme.~\  A  scented  powder 
for  sprinkling  over  the  person. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  There’s  an  excellent 
diapasm  in  a  chain,  too,  if  you  like.  1657  G.  Starkey  Hel- 
mont's  Vind.  121  Chymistry  is  larger  then  to  be  totally 
comprehended  by  the  Art  of  Medicine,  for  by  it  are  pre¬ 
pared  Diapasmes.  [1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diapasma , 
a  Pomander  or  Perfume.]  1863  Sala  Capt.  Dangerous 

I.  i.  2X  She  had  an  exquisitely  neat  and  quick  hand  for.. 
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confecting  of  diapasms,  pomanders,  and  other  sweet 
essences. 

Diapason  (doiap^'zon),  sb.  Also  4-5  dyapa- 
son)e,  6  dio-,  dyopason,  7  diapazon.  [a.  L. 
diapason ,  a.  Gr.  biairaoojv,  or  divisim  81a  iraawv 
(sc.  x°P^v)y  more  fully  77  bid  ttckjcuv  x°P^v  ax,P~ 
(pojviaf  the  concord  through,  or  at  the  interval  of,  all 
the  notes  of  the  scale,  f.  8ta  through  +  Traaojvy 
genit.  pi.  fern,  of  iras  all.  Cf.  77  bid  reaaapcnv  the 
interval  of  a  fourth,  7)  bid  7 rcVre  of  a  fifth,  etc.  Cf. 
also  F.  diapason  (12th  c.  in  ITatz.-Darm.),  whence, 
in  16-1 7th  c.,  accented  by  poets  diapason ,  but 
already  before  1600  with  stress  on  penult.] 
f  1.  The  interval  of  an  octave  ;  the  consonance  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

Spoken  of  by  early  musicians  as  ‘a  Consonance  of  eight 
sounds  and  seuen  Internals  *  (Dowland)  in  reference  to  the 
intermediate  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  :  cf.  sense  3. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  exxvi.  (1495)  926 
Musyk  hath  names  of  nombres  as  it  faryth  in  Dyatesseron 
Dyapente  and  in  Dyapasone  and  in  other  Consonanciis  and 
accordes.  1413  [see  Diapente  i],  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
xvi.  ii,  The  lady  excellent,  Played  on  base  organs  expedient, 
Accordyng  well  unto  dyopason,  Dyapenthe,  and  eke  dyetes- 
seron.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  183  It  discovereth  the  true  Co¬ 
incidence  of  Tones  into  Diapasons,  which  is  the  return  of  the 
same  Sound.  1787  Hawkins  Johnson  376  note ,  Answering 
to  the  unison,  the  diapente,  the  diatessaron,  and  the  dia¬ 
pason,  the  sweetest  concords  in  musick. 

+  b.  In  ancient  music,  in  names  of  compound 
intervals,  as  diapasoti-diapente ,  an  octave  and  a 
fifth,  a  twelfth:  so  diapason-diatessar on,  diapason- 
ditone,  etc.  ;  cf.  Chambers  Cycl.  (1727-51)  s.v. 

[1694  Holder  Treat.  Harmony  v.  (1731)  84  These  are  the 
mean  Rations  comprehended  in  the  Ration  of  6  to  2,  by 
which  Diapason  cum  Diapente ,  or  a  12th,  is  divided  into 
the  aforesaid  Intervals.]  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The 
diapason-diapente  is  a  symphony  made  when  the  voice  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  tone.  The  word  is  properly 
a  term  in  the  Greek  music:  we  should  now  call  it  a  twelfth. 
[1880  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms ,  Diapason  cum 
diapente ,  the  interval  of  a  12th.  Diapason  cum  diatessa?'on , 
the  interval  of  an  nth.] 

Jc.  A  part  in  music  that  produces  such  a  conson¬ 
ance  ;  an  air  or  bass  sounding  in  exact  concord, 
i.e.  in  octaves.  Chiefly  pig.  Obs. 

1593  Shaks.  Liter.  1132  So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain 
a  tear,  And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear.  1740 
Dyer  Ruins  Rome  355  While  winds  and  tempests  sweep 
his  various  lyre  How  sweet  thy  diapason.  1814  Scott  Ld. 
of  Isles  1.  i,  The  diapason  of  the  Deep.  1844  Longf. 
Arsenal  at  Springfield  vii,  I  hear,  .in  tones  of  thunder  the 
diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

+  2.  fig.  Complete  concord,  harmony,  or  agree¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

1591  Greene  Maidens  Dreame  xxiii,  Her  sorrows  and 
her  tears  did  well  accord ;  Their  diapason  was  in  self-same 
cord.  1621  Burton  Aunt.  Mel.  in.  i.  11.  iii,  A  true  corre¬ 
spondence,  perfect  amity,  a  diapason  of  vows  and  wishes. . 
as  between  David  and  Jonathan.  ?  1630  Milton  At  a 
Solemn  Music  23  Their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion 
swayed  In  perfect  diapason.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
1.  1.  Ivi,  In  her  there’s  tun'd  a  just  Diapason.  1719  D'Urfey 
Pills  (1872)  I.  343  Contentment  . .  tunes  the  Diapason  of 
our  souls. 

3.  More  or  less  vaguely  extended,  with  the  idea 
of  ‘  all  the  tones  or  notes  to  :  a.  The  combination 
of  parts  or  notes  in  a  harmonious  whole,  properly 
in  concord,  b.  A  melodious  succession  of  notes, 
a  melody,  a  strain;  now esp.  a  swelling  sound,  as  of 
a  grand  burst  of  harmony :  perhaps  in  this  sense 
also  associated  with  the  organ-stop  (sense  7).  c. 
The  whole  range  of  tones  or  notes  in  the  scale ;  the 
compass  of  a  voice  or  instrument. 

a.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1.  xli,  Fresche  lady  is  sang 
. .  Concordis  sweit,  divers  entoned  reportis  . .  Diapason  of 
many  sindrie  sortis.  1580  Lyly  Euphucs  (Arb.)  387  In 
Musicke  there  are  many  discords,  before  there  can  be 
framed  a  Diapason.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  14  Thus  are 
composed  seuen  tunes  ;  which  harmonie  they  call  Diapason, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Generalitie,  or  whole  state  of  consent  and 
concord,  which  is  perfect  musicke.  1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table 
Alph.,  Diapason ,  a  Concord  in  Musicke  of  all  parts.  1878 

H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  II.  vii.  107  A  deep  and  melo¬ 
dious  diapason  of  musical  voices  chanting  the  farewell 
song. 

b.  1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  iii.  xi.  228  When  some 
pleasing  Diapason  flies  From  out  the  belly  of  a  sweete 
touched  Lute.  1646  Crash  aw  Music's  Duel  Poems  92 
A  full-mouth’d  diapason  swallows  all.  1776  Sir  J.  Haw¬ 
kins  Hist.  Music  IV.  1.  x.  148  When  all  the  stops  are  drawn, 
and  the  registers  open  . .  we  hear  that  full  and  complete 
harmony  . .  which  . .  is  what  the  ancient  writers  mean  to 
express  by  the  term  Diapason. .  1804  J.  Grahame  Sabbath 
66  The  organ  . .  swells  into  a  diapason  full,  i860  C.  Sang- 
ster  Into  the  Silent  Land  139  Tune  the  lyre  To  diapasons 
worthy  of  the  theme.  1880  Ouida  Moths  II.  263  His  voice, 
is  rising  in  its  wonderful  diapason  clearer  and  clearer. 

C.  1687  Dryden  St.  Cecilia's  Day  15  From  Harmony  to 
Harmony  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  Notes  it  ran,  The 
Diapason  closing  full  in  Man.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Jndol. 

I.  xli,  Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  [of  an  Aeolian  harp]  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine?  c  1800  K. 
White  To  my  Lyre  iii,  No  hand,  thy  diapason  o’er,  Well 
skilled,  I  throw  with  sweep  sublime.  1806  Moore  Vis . 
Philos.  27  To  him  who  traced  upon  his  typic  lyre  The 
diapason  of  man’s  mingled  frame. 

4.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  A  rich,  full,  deep  outburst 
of  sound. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  82  The  Diapason  of  thy 
threates.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  IValden  115  By  your  leaue 


they  said  vnto  him  (in  a  thundring  yeoman  vshers  diapason). 
1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  St.  Nicholas ,  Full  many  an 
Aldermanic  nose  Rolled  its  loud  diapason  after  dinner. 

b.  Entire  compass,  range,  reach,  scope. 

1851  Helps  Comp.  Solit.  viii.  (1874)  141  In  marriage  the 
whole  diapason  of  joy  and  sorrow  is  sounded.  1888  Daily 
News  23  Apr.  6/4  Those  who  run  up  to  the  topmost  note 
of  the  diapason  of  dress.  1893  Ibid.  9  Juno  5/8  Not.  above 
the  diapason  of  this  Protectionist  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

5.  A  rule  or  scale  employed  by  makers  of  musical 
instruments  in  tuning. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diapason,  among  musical  instru¬ 
ment-makers,  is  a  kind  of  rule,  or  scale,  whereby  they  adjust 
the  pipes  of  their  organs,  and  cut  the  holes  of  their  flutes. . 
There  is  a  particular  kind  of  diapason  for  trumpets  . .  there 
is  another  for  sackbuts  and  serpents  . .  The  hell-founders 
have  likewise  a  diapason,  or  scale.  1828  in  Webster. 

6.  A  fixed  standard  of  musical  pitch ;  as  in  Fr. 
diapason  normal.  Also  fig. 

1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  x.  v.  392  Tuning  his  whole 
mind  to  the  given  diapason,  as  a  tuner  tunes  a  piano.  1876 
tr.  Blaserna's  Theory  Sound  iv.  70  An  international  commis¬ 
sion  fixed  as  the  normal  pitch  (usually  called  the  diapason 
normal)  a  tuning  fork  giving  435  vibrations  per  second. 

7.  The  name  of  the  two  principal  foundation- 
stops  in  an  organ,  the  Open  Diapason ,  and  the 
Closed  or  Stopped  Diapaso?iy  so  called  because  they 
extend  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  also  the  name  of  other  stops,  e.g.  Violin 
Diapason. 

1519  Organ  Specif  Barking  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  588/1 
Diapason ,  containing  length  of  x  foot  or  more.  1613  Organ 
Specif.  IVorcester  Cathedral,  2  open  diapasons  of  mettall 
CC  fa  ut,  a  pipe  of  10  foot  long.  1791  Huddesford  Salniag. 
12  When  the  vast  Organ’s  breathing  frame  Echoes  the  voice 
of  loud  acclaim,  And  the  deep  diapason’s  sound  Thunders 
the  vaulted  iles  around.  1876  Hiles  Calech.  Organ  ix. 
(1878)  67  Violin  Diapason,  a  ..  manual  stop,  with  a  crisp, 
pungent  tone,  very  like  that  of  the  Gamba.  1880  E.  J. 
Hopkins  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  597/1  The  second  Open 
Diapason  had  . .  stopped  pipes  and  ‘  helpers’. 

8.  at t rib. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  37  In  accordis  of  mesure  of  diapason 
prolations.  1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  iv,  And  lastly, 
throwes  His  Period  in  a  Diapazon  Close.  1851  A.  A. 
Watts  Evening  ii,  The  echoes  of  its  convent  bell  . .  With 
soft  and  diapason  swell.  1880  E.  J.  Hopkins  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  II.  594/2  The  larger  open  diapason  pipes. 

t  Diapa’son,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  To  resound  sonorously,  (intr.  and  trans.) 

1608  Heywood  Rape  Lucrece  1.  i,  What  diapasons  more 

in  Tarquins  name  Than  in  a  subjects?  1611  —  Golden 
Age  iii.  Wks.  1874  III.  48  Th'  amazed  sounds  Of  martiall 
thunder  (Diapason’d  deep). 

2.  intr .  To  maintain  accord  with. 

1617  Wither  Fidelia  Juvenilia  (1633)  479  In  their  chime, 
Their  motions  Diapason  with  the  time. 

Diaped  (daraped).  Geom.  [as  if  ad.  Gr.  *5ia- 
ntSov,  f.  Sia  through  +  neb-  in  -rrebov  ground,  irtblov 
plain,  emirebos  plane.]  The  line  in  which  any  two 
non-contiguous  planes  of  a  polyhedron  intersect. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

II  Diapedesis  (dahapzdLsis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  StanrjS-rjais,  f.  biamjba-civ  to  ooze  through,  f. 
Sta-  through  +  irijSa-civ  to  leap,  throb.  In  mod.F. 
diapedese  (Pare  16th  c.)]  The  oozing  of  blood 
through  the  unruptured  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  iv.  68  Such  an  excretion  of  hloud 
. .  is  . .  called  Diapedesis  :  that  is,  as  much  as  a  streining 
through.  1634  T.  Johnson  Parey  s  Chirurg.  ix.  i.  (1678) 
216  That  solution  of  Continuity ..  which  is  generated  by 
sweating  out  and  transcolation,  [is  termed]  Diapedesis. 
1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  27  When  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  are  pressed  through  the  unruptured  vascular 
wall,  it  is  denominated  hemorrhage  by  diapedesis.  1885 
Lancet  26  Sept.  589  It  is  possible,  .that  the  mercury  gains 
access  to  the  circulation  by  a  sort  of  diapedesis. 

So  Diapedetic  a.y  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  diapedesis.  In  mod.  Diets. 

+  Diapente  (doiape*nt*).  Obs.  [  =  OF.  diapenU 
(Godef.),  a.  L.  diape7itey  Gr.  bid  nivre,  in  sense  1 
short /or  77  bid  nevre  (sv/ji(pcj  via  the  harmony 

through  five  strings  or  notes;  in  sense  2  for  to  bid 
ttIvtc  (papp.a/cou  the  medicament  composed  of  five 
(ingredients)  :  see  Dia-  2.] 

1.  In  ancient  and  mediaeval  Music :  The  conson¬ 
ance  or  interval  of  a  fifth. 

1398  [see  Diapason  i],  1413  Pilgr.  Senate  (Caxton)  v.  i. 

(1859)  72  The  fayre  dyapente,  the  svvete  Dyapason.  1579 
Twyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  11.  xcvii.  290  a,  By  what  tunes 
of  numbers  Diapente,  or  Diapason  consisteth  .  .a  deafe  man 
may  vnderstande.  1609  Douland  Ornith.  Microl.  18  Dia- 
pente,  is  a  Consonance  of  fiue  Voyces,  and  4.  Internals  .. 
Or  it  is  the  leaping  of  one  Voyce  to  another  by  a  fift,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  Tones,  and  a  semitone.  1694  Phil.  Trans. 
XVIII.  70  A  Diapente  added  to  a  Diatessaron  makes  a 
Diapason.  1787  [see  Diapason  i].  1876  Hiles  Catech. 
Organ  ix.  (1878)  69. 

2.  In  old  Pharmacy :  A  medicine  composed  of 
five  ingredients. 

Originally,  an  electuary  formed  by  adding  ivory  shavings 
to  the  Diatessaron. 

1610  Markham  Masterp.  1.  xcvii.  192  This  word  Diapente 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  composition  of  fiue  simples.  1614 
—  Cheap  Husb.  1.  i.  (1668)  7  Give  him.  .2  spoonfuls  of  Dia¬ 
pente..  which  is  called  Horse-Mitridate.  1678  Phillips, 
Diapente ,  also  a  Composition  consisting  of  five  ingredients, 
viz.  Myrrh,  Gentian,  Birth  wort,  Ivory  and  Bay-berries  ..  it 
is  given  by  Farriers  to  Horses  that  want  purging.  1721- 
1800  in  Bailey. 
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DIAPHANITY. 


DIAPER. 

b.  t rafts/.  A  beverage  composed  of  five  ingre¬ 
dients ;  punch. 

[1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  4  P.  157  That  enervating 
Liquor  called  Paunch  (which  is  Indostan  for  Five)  from 
Five  Ingredients;  as  the  Physicians  name  their  Composi¬ 
tion  Diapentc. ]  1706  Phillips  ed.  Kersey),  Diapetitc,  also, 
a  kind  of  strong  Water,  made  of  five  several  Simples.  1721- 
1800  in  Bailey.  1741  Lining  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  497 
The  Punch,  or  Diapente  . .  is  made  thus :  Take  Water  2 
Pounds,  Sugar  i£  Ounce,  recent  Juice  of  Limes  2J  Ounces, 
Rum  3J  Ounces. 

Diaper  (darapdi),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  diapre. 
dyapre,  5  dyapere,  6  dyoper,  dieper,  dyeper, 
6-7  dyaper,  (7  dipar,  dibar),  6-  diaper.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  dyapre ,  diapre ,  orig.  diaspre  (Godef.),  Pr. 
diasp  re ,  diaspe,  in  med.L.  diasprus  adj.,  diaspra , 
diasprum  (C1023),  sb.  (Du  Cange);  in  Byzantine 
Gr.  8'iaanpos  adj.,  f.  8<ct-  (DlA-  1)  +  a(Tirpo9  white. 

Early  French  references  mention  diaspre  ‘que  fu  fais  en 
Costantinoble  and  ‘dyaspre  d’Antioch’,  and  associate  it 
with  other  fabrics  of  Byzantine  or  Levantine  origin.  Thus, 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose  1.  21193  (Meon  III.  294)  has  ‘  Cen- 
daux,  molequins  arrabis,  Indes,  vermaux,  jaunes  et  bis, 
Samis,  diapres,  camelos’.  The  word  occurs  in  mediaeval 
Greek,  <-959,  in  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  DeCeremoniis 
Aulas  Byzant.  (Bonn  1829-40,  p.  528)  where  the  i/xaTLOv  or 
robe  used  in  the  investment  of  a  Rector  is  described  as 
StoKTirpov.  On  the  analogy  of  SidKtvKOs,  Siacnrpos  may  mean 
‘white  at  intervals,  white  interspersed  with  other  colour'; 
though  the  sense  might  also  be  ‘thoroughly’  or  ‘pure 
white.’  In  OF.,  diaspre  is  often  described  as  blanc .  (The 
It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  diaspro  ‘jasper’  appears  to  be  unconnected 
with  F.  and  Prov.  diaspre  ‘  diaper’.  Du  Cange  has  mixed 
up  the  two.  A  gratuitous  guess  that  the  name  was  perhaps 
derived  from  Ypres  in  Flanders  has  no  etymological  or  his¬ 
torical  basis.)] 

I.  1.  The  name  of  a  textile  fabric ;  now,  and  since 
the  15th  c.,  applied  to  a  linen  fabric  (or  an  inferior 
fabric  of  *  union  ’  or  cotton)  woven  with  a  small 
and  simple  pattern,  formed  by  the  different  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  thread,  with  the  different  reflexions  of 
light  from  its  surface,  and  consisting  of  lines 
crossing  diamond-wise,  with  the  spaces  variously 
filled  up  by  parallel  lines,  a  central  leaf  or  dot,  etc. 

fn  earlier  times,  esp.  in  OFr.  and  med.L.,  the  name  was 
applied  to  a  richer  and  more  costly  fabric,  apparently  of 
silk,  woven  or  flowered  over  the  surface  with  gold  thread. 
See  Francisque  Michel,  Recherches  sur  les  Etoffes  de  Soie, 
d'Or  et  d' Argent  (Paris  1852)  I.  236-244. 

a  1350  Syr  Degarre  802  In  a  diapre  clothed  3he  was. 
13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xlvi.  200  Til  a  Non- 
nerie  }?ei  came ;  But  I  knowe  not  \>e  name  :  per  was  mony 
a  derworpe  dame  In  Dyapre  dere.  1466  Mann.  Househ. 
Exp.  364  Paid  for  xj.  Flemyshe  stykes  of  fyne  dyapere  . . 
xxvij.  vj .d.  1502  Arnolde  Chron .  (1811)  244  A  borde  cloth 
of  dyaper,  a  towell  of  dyaper.  1513  Bk.  Kervynge  in 
Babees  Bk.  268  Couer  thy  cupborde  and  thyn  ewery  with 
the  towell  of  dyaper.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  1667 
The  tables  were  couered  with  clothes  of  Dyaper  Rychely 
enlarged  with  syluer  and  with  golde.  1552-3  Inv.  Ch. 
Goods  Staff,  in  Ann.  Litchfield  IV.  50  One  vestement  of 
red  sylke,  one  vestement  of  lynen  dyoper.  1591  Spenser 
Muiopotmos  364  Nor  anie  weauer,  which  his  worke  doth 
boast  In  dieper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne.  1623  Cockeram, 
Diaper ,  a  fine  kinde  of  Linnin,  not  wouen  after  the  common 
fashion,  but  in  certaine  workes.  1624  Will  in  Ripon  Ch. 
Acts  364  One  suite  of  damaske  and  another  of  diaper  for 
his  table.  1662  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  198  For  Dyaper  for  a 
Communion  table  cloth  and  napkin,  125-.  6d.  1721  Loud.  Gaz. 
No  6020/4  Diapers,  Damasks,  Huckabacks.  1840  Barham 
Ingot.  Leg.,  Jackd.  Rheims ,  A  napkin.. Of  the  best  white 
diaper  fringed  with  pink.  1888  J.  Watson  Art  Weaving 
(ed.  3)  101  [This]  makes  by  far  the  best  bird-eye  Diaper. 

2.  A  towel,  napkin,  or  cloth  of  this  material ; 
a  baby’s  napkin  or  ‘  clout 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shrew  i.  i.  57  Let  one  attend  him  with 
a  sillier  Bason  Full  of  Rose-water,  and  bestrew’d  with 
Flowers,  Another  beare  the  Ewer :  the  third  a  Diaper. 
1837  Hr.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  II.  245  Table  and  bed- 
linen,  diapers,  blankets.  1889  J.  M.  Duncan  Led.  Dis. 
Women  ix.  (ed.  4)  54. 

II.  3.  The  geometrical  or  conventional  pattern 
or  design  forming  the  ground  of  this  fabric. 

1830  Edin.  Encyd.  VI.  686  A  design  of  that  intermediate 
kind  of  ornamental  work  which  is  called  diaper.  1882  Beck; 
Draper's  Did.  97  Some  of  the  diapers  are  very  curious. 
One  of  them  consists  of  a  series  of  castles ;  in  each  are  two 
men  holding  hawks ;  the  size  of  each  diaper  being  about  six 
inches,  and  the  date  the  fourteenth  century. 

4.  A  pattern  or  design  of  the  same  kind,  or  more 
florid,  in  colour,  gilding,  or  low  relief,  used  to 
decorate  a  flat  surface,  as  a  panel,  wall,  etc. 

1831  Turner  Dom .  Archit.  I.  vi.  305  There  are  still  some 
remains  of  good  distemper  diaper  on  the  walls.  1863  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  Westm.  Abbey  (ed.  2)  61  The  glass  . .  is  deco¬ 
rated  on  its  face  with  gold  diaper.  1866  Athenaeum  17  Nov. 
645/2  The  diaper,  composed  of  a  raised  pattern,  decorating 
the  background.  1884  Pali  Mall  G.  11  Sept.  5/1  The 
ground  is  most  beautifully  carved  in  a  minute  hexagonal 
diaper. 

b.  Heraldry.  A  similar  style  of  ornamentation, 
in  painting  or  low  relief,  used  to  cover  the  surface 
of  a  shield  and  form  the  ground  on  which  the 
bearing  is  charged.  See  Diapre. 

1634  Peacham  Gentl,  Exerc.  hi.  159  Some  charge  their 
Scotcheons  . .  with  diaper  as  the  French.  1882  Cussans 
Handbk.  Her.  v.  81  To  represent  the  Diaper  by  a  slightly 
darker  tint  of  the  same  tincture  as  that  on  which  it  is  iaid. 

c.  fig.  Applied  to  the  floral  variegation  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

1600  M aides  Metam.  11.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  118  This 
grassie  bed,  With  summers  gawdie  dyaper  bespred. 


III.  5.  attrib.  a.  Of  or  made  of  diaper  (see  1).  | 

(In  quot.  1497  perh.  for  F.  diapre,  diapered.) 

1497  Old  City  Acc.  Bk.  in  Archazol.  Jml.  XLII  I, 
Itm  a  table  cloth  diapre.  1538  Bury  Wills  (1850)  134  | 
A  dyeper  towell  of  vij  yarde  longe.  1599  Nottingham  Rcc.  I 
IV.  250  Halfe  a  dosen  of  diaper  napkins  . .  one  diaper  table 
cloathe.  1604  Vestry  Bks.  iSurtees)  140  A  poulpit  clothe 
of  silke,  one  owld  dipar  tablecloth.  1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  j 
1 124/4  One  Damask  and  two  Diaper  Table  Cloaths,  three  | 
dozen  of  Diaper  Napkins.  1812  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs 
(1821)  130  Diaper  Tabling,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  United  Netherlands.  1863  Miss  Braddon  J. 
Marchmont  I.  ii.  30  Her  brown-stuff  frock  and  scanty 
diaper  pinafore. 

b.  Having  a  pattern  of  this  kind,  diapered ;  as 
diaper- work,  - pattern ,  - couching . 

1480  Wardr.  Acc.  Edw.  IV  (1830)  131  Table  clothes  off 
dyaper  werk  ij,  1602  Carew  Cornwall  (1811)  303  Two 
moor  stones,  .somewhat  curiously  hewed,  with  diaper  work. 
1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  392  Both  of  them  were 
curiously  wrought  by  Diaper-work  Carvings.  1838  A  rchaeol. 
XXVII.  421  What  the  older  Diaper-work  was — a  small 
regular  pattern — we  may  gather  from  its  appearance  as 
borrowed  in  Heraldry.  1859  Turner  Dom.  Archit.  III. 
ii.  29  The  spandrel  of  the  arch  is  carved  with  a  sort  of 
diaper  pattern.  1874  Parker  Illusir .  Goth.  Archit.  1. 
v.  175  The  surface  of  the  wall  is  often  covered  with  flat 
foliage,  arranged  in  small  squares  called  diaper-work.  1876 
Gwilt  Archit.  Gloss.  1231  Diaper  Work,  the  face  of  stone 
worked  into  squares  or  lozenges,  with  a  leaf  therein  ;  as 
overarches  and  between  bands.  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward 
Diet.  Needlework  153  Diaper  couching,  a  variety  of  couch¬ 
ing  used  in  Church  Work.  1886  Ruskjn  Praeterita  I.  335 
The  diaper  pattern  of  the  red  and  white  marbles. 

Diaper  (darapai),  v.  [prob.  a.  F.  diaprer ,  OF. 
diasprer ,  f.  diapre ,  diaspre  :  see  prec.  sb.] 

1.  irons.  To  diversify  the  surface  or  ground  of 
(anything)  with  a  small  uniform  pattern  ;  now  spec. 
with  one  consisting  of  or  based  upon  a  diamond¬ 
shaped  reticulation. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Eugenia  71 1  And  eled  hyr  wele  . . 

In  clath,  dyopret  of  gold  fyne.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T. 
1300  Couered  in  elooth  of  gold  dyapered  week  ^1400 
Rom.  Rose  934  And  it  [the  bow]  was  peynted  wel  and  thwi- 
ten,  And  over-al  diapred  and  writen  With  ladies  and  with 
bacheleres.  2^:1475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  744  With  damaske 
white,  and  asure  blewe,  Wel  dyapred  with  lyllyes  newe. 
1680  Morden  Geog.  Red.  (1685)  150  Excellent  Artists  in 
Diapring  Linnen-Cloaths.  1842-76  Gwilt  Archit.  §  302 
The  practice  of  diapering  the  walls,  whereof  an  instance 
occurs  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  adorn  with  diversely 
coloured  details  ;  to  variegate. 

1592  Greene  Upst.  Courtier,  Fragrante  flowres  that  diapred 
this  valley.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  300 
The  wheelings  . .  of  the  celestiall  bodies  diapred  in  colours. 
1613  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  i,  The  rayes  Wherewith  the 
sunne  doth  diaper  the  seas.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  380  Such  flowers  as  Nature  usually  diapers  the  Earth 
with.  1862  Sala  Seven  Sons  I.  ix.  209  Tall  chimneys,  from 
whose  tops  smoke  curled  and  diapered  the  woodland  dis¬ 
tance.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  xx.  v.  97  Six  coffee- 
cups,  very  pretty,  well  diapered,  and  tricked-out  with  all 
the  little  embellishments  which  increase  their  value. 

3.  intr.  To  do  diaper- work  ;  to  flourish. 

1573  Art  of  Limming  8  How  to  florishe  or  diaper  with 
a  pensel  over  silver  or  goulde.  Ibid.  (1588)  8  If  thou  wilt 
diaper  upon  silver,  take  Cerius  with  a  pensill  and  draw  or 
florish  what  thou  wilt  over  thy  silver.  1634  Peacham  Gentl. 
Exerc.  1.  xiv.  46  If  you  Diaper  upon  folds,  let  your  worke 
be  broken. 

Diapered  (doi-apaid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  : 

=  F.  diapre ,  OF.  diaspr£.~\ 

1.  Having  the  surface  or  ground  diversified  and 
adorned  with  a  diaper  or  fret- work  pattern. 

ta  1400  Morte  Arth.  3252  A  duches  dere-worthily  dyghte 
in  dyaperde  wedis.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxii.  233  All 
clothed  in  clothes  dyapred  of  red  selk  all  wrought  with 
gold.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diape7‘d  or  Diapred,  diver¬ 
sified  with  flourishes  or  sundry  figures,  whence  we  call  ; 
Cloth  that  is  so  diversified,  Diaper.  1664  Power  Exp. 
Philos.  1.  50  The  backside  of  a  . .  sweet  Brier  Leaf,  looks 
diaper’d  most  excellently  with  silver.  1871  B.  Taylor 
Faust  (1875)  II.  in.  21 1  Bind  ye  in  precious  diapered 
stuffs.  1873  Ferguson  in  Tristram  Moab  371  The  same 
diapered  brick-wall  that  is  now  seen.  1881  Every  Mail 
his  own  Mechanic  §  798  A  blue,  green,  or  scarlet  ground  with 
a  fleur-de-lys,  or  cross,  or  small  diapered  pattern. 

b.  Heraldiy  :  see  Diaper  sb.  4  b. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  v.  (1660)  31  That  Field  or  bor- 
dure  is  properly  said  to  be  diapered,  which  being  fretted  all 
over,  hath  something  quick  or  dead,  appearing  within  the 
Frets.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  <S-  Pop.  xix.  303  The 
seal  of  Jaspar  Tudor  also  has  the  field  of  the  seal  itself 
diapered  with  the  Plant  a  Genista. 

c.  transf.  and  fig. 

1595  Spenser  Epithal.  51  And  let  the  ground  . .  Be  strewd 
with  fragrant  flowers  all  along,  And  diapred  lyke  the  dis-  I 
colored  mead.  1597  Pilgr.  Parnass .  hi.  305,  I  like  this 
grassie  diapred  greene  earth.  1650  R.  Mason  in  Bulwcrs 
A  nthropomet.  Let.  to  Author,  Any  vegitable  on  the  diaper’d 
earth,  a  1849  J.  C.  Mangan  Poems  (1859)426  Our  diapered 
canopy,  the  deep  of  the  sky. 

Drapering,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  L] 

1.  The  production  of  a  diaper  pattern ;  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  surface  with  such  a  pattern. 

1606  Peacham  Art  of  Drawing  34  Diapering,  .is.  .a  light 
tracing  or  running  over  with  your  pen  your  other  work  j 
when  you  have  quite  done  (I  mean  folds  shadowing  and  all) ;  | 

it  chiefly  serveth  to  counterfeit  cloth  of  Gold,  Silver,  | 
Damask-brancht,  Velvet,  Chamlet,  & c.,  with  what  branch  | 
you  list.  1882  Beck  Draper  s  Did.  97  The  application  of  , 
diapering  to  linen  cannot  definitely  be  traced.  1882  Cussans  i 
Handbk.  Her.  78  Diapering  was  a  device  much  practised  I 


by  the  Mediaeval  armorists  . .  This  was  usually  effected  by 
covering  the  shield  with  a  number  of  small  squares,  or 
lozenges,  and  filling  them  with  a  variety  of  simple  figures. 

2.  A  diaper  pattern  ;  diaper-work  collectively. 

1875  Fortnum  Majolica  viii.  72  Covered  with  the  most 
elegant  arabesque  diapering  of  foliage  and  flowers  inter¬ 
twined.  1882  Cussans  Handbk.  Her.  81  Diapering  being 
merely  a  fanciful  embellishment,  does  not  . .  enter  into  the 
Blazon  of  a  Coat  of  Arms. 

+  Drapery,  diapry,  sb.  Ohs.  [f.  Diaper, 
after  collective  nouns  in  -ery  ;  in  sense  i  perh.  ad. 
OF.  diaspif,  diaprt  ‘diapered  (stuff)’.] 

1.  =  Diaper  i. 

<•  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  193  Cover  ]>y  cuppeborde 
of  thy  ewery  with  the  towelle  of  diapery. 

2.  Diaper-work  ;fig.  variegated  face  (of  the  earth). 

1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l  Mondo  (1636)  119  The  little  Bee,  so 

soone  as  flowers  spring,  goes  abroad,  views  the  gay  Diapery. 

t  Dr  apery,  diapry,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Diaper  sb.  + 
-yi  :  cf.  papery,  wintry. ]  Of  the  nature  of  diaper 
or  diaper-work  ;  chequered  with  various  colouring. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bar  las  11.  i.  Handie-crafts  654  The 
diapry  mansions  where  man-kinde  doth  trade  Were  built  in 
six  dayes.  Ibid.  11.  ii.  Colonies  428  They  lie  neerer  the 
diapry  verges  Of  tear-bridge  Tigris  swallow-swifter  surges. 

tDia’phanal,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  mod.L. 
and  Romanic  stem  diaphan -  (see  Diaphane)  +  -al.] 

A.  adj.  =  Diaphanous. 

1607  B.  Jonson  Entertainment  to  K.  §  Q.  at  Theobalds 
(22  May),  Divers diaphanal  glasses  filled  with  several  waters, 
that  shewed  like  . .  stones  of  orient  and  transparent  hues. 
a  1645  W.  Browne  Love  Poems  Wks.  (1869)  II.  276  By  thy 
chaster  fire  will  all  Be  so  wrought  diaphanall. 

B.  sb.  A  diaphanous  or  transparent  body. 

1653  Shirley  Court  Secret  1.  i,  If  you  find  Within  that  great 
diaphanal  [the  Soul]  an  atom  Look  black  as  guilty. 

Diaphane  (dorafem),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  diaphane 
(14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  cf.  Pr.  diafan,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
diafano,  med.  and  mod.L.  diaphan-us ;  f.  Gr.  dia- 
(pavrjs  transparent,  f.  dia-  through  +  -(pavrjs  showing, 
appearing,  from  (palvuv  to  show,  cause  to  appear.] 

t  A.  adj.  =  Diaphanous,  transparent.  Obs. 

1561  Eden  Arte  of  Nauig.  1.  i,  Diaphane  or  transparent 
bodyes.  1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  vi.  (1596)  77 
Some  haue  colours,  and  some  are  diaphane  and  transparant. 
1824  Ann.  Reg.  270*  A  new  manufacture  of  stuffs,  with 
transparent  figures,  which  he  calls  Diaphane  Stuffs. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  transparent  body  or  substance ;  a 
transparency. 

[1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  296  Frequently  both 
in  the  Language  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  divers  of  the 
ancient  Heathen  Authors,  the  whole  DiapJianum  of  the 
Air  and  VEthcr  is  in  one  common  appellation  called  Heaven  ; 
which  is  the  denomination  here  given  to  this  Expansum.] 
1840  Mrs.  Browning  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  (1889)  I.  100 
Through  the  crystal  diaphane. 

2.  A  silk  stuff  :  see  quot. 

1824  [see  A.]  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Did.  Needle- 

W07‘k  153  Diapha7ie ,  a  woven  silk  stuff,  having  transparent 
coloured  figures. 

+  Draphaned,  ppl.  a.  Obs .  [repr.  F.  diaphan  j, 
pa.  pple.  of  diaphaner  to  make  transparent  (Cotgr.).] 
Made  diaphanous ;  transparent. 

1626  tr.  Boccalbii  53  (T.)  Drinking  of  much  wine  hath  the 
virtue  to  make  bodies  diaphaned  or  transparent. 

Diaphaneity  (dsiiseifanniti).  Also  7  -iety. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  8ta<pav-qs,  stem  5i tupavt-,  transparent, 
or  Siafaveia  transparency :  see  -ity.  Perhaps 
originating  in  a  med.  or  mod.L.  *diaphancilas. 
Occurring  in  F.  ( diaphantiti )  in  14th  c.  (Hatz.- 
Darm.)  ;  in  Eng.  late  in  1 7th  c.,  an  earlier  synonym 
being  Diaphanity.  The  corresponding  form  of 
the  adj.  is  diaphaneousi]  The  quality  of  being 
freely  pervious  to  light ;  transparency. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxvii.  311  The  Dia¬ 
phaneity  of  the  Air.  1661  —  Exameu  vii.  (1682)  83  The 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  Diaphaneity  of  glass  or  crystal. 
1662  Merrett  tr.  Neri’s  A  rt  of  Glass  xxxvi,  Until  the  Sea- 
green  lose  it's  transparencie  and  diaphanietie.  1671  Phil. 
Trans.  VI.  3046  The  different  Diaphaneities  of  the  Humors 
of  the  Eye.  1678  Hobbes  Decant,  ix.  121  The  Causes  of 
Diaphaniety  and  Refraction.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XIII.  206  The  diaphaneity  of  the  material.  1837  Whewell 
Hist.  Indtict .  Sc.  (1857)  II.  399  The  diaphaneity  of  bodies 
is  very  distinct  from  their  power  of  transmitting  heat. 

Diaphaneous,  obs.  var.  Diaphanous. 

t  Diaphanie,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  Siatpavqs, 
or  f.  Romanic  stem  diaphan-  (see  Diaphane)  +  -ic.] 
=  Diaphanous. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  i.  §  6  Vast,  open,  subtile,  dia- 
phanicke,  or  transparent  body. 

II  Diaphanie  (dfa-fanz).  [mod.F.  diaphanie, 
f.  diaphane-.  see  Diaphane.]  The  name  given  to 
a  process  for  the  imitation  of  painted  or  stained 
glass. 

1859  Ecclesiol.  XX.  122  A  French  invention  called  Dia- 
phame — a  transparent  coloured  paper  ..  intended  to  be 
applied  to  plain  glass.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  3  Dec.  289/1,  I  have 
..decorated  a  window  in  diaphanie.  1874  {title).  Designs 
for  Windows  to  be  executed  in  Diaphanie. 

t  Diapha'nity.  Obs.  [ad.  obs.  F.  diaphanite 
(Palissy,  16th  c.)  =  Sp.  diqfanidad,  It.  diafanita , 
{.  F.  diaphane ,  It.  diafan-o ,  med.L.  diaphan-us : 
see  Diaphane  and  -ity.]  =  Diaphaneity. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  A  left,  iii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  42  A  goodly 
stone  glittering  with  perspecuitie,  Being  of  wonderfull  and 
excellent  Diaphanitie.  1577  Dee  Relat.  Spir.  1.  (1659)  9  The 
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Stone  was  of  his  natural  Diaphanitie.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  55  1  f  it  be  made  hot  in  a  crusible . .  it  will  grow 
dim,  and  abate  its  diaphanity.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1. 
55  It  was  like  a  thin  horn  something  diaphanous.,  which 
diaphanity  might  perchance  hinder  the  appearance  both  of 
its  cavity  and  angularity. 

Diapliano 'meter.  [f.  Gr.  Sia(pavT)s  trans¬ 
parent,  or  rather  its  med.L.  and  Romanic  adapta¬ 
tion  diapliano -  +  -meter,  Gr.  \xtrpov  measure.]  A 
measurer  of  transparency ;  spec,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 

1789  'Pillock's  Philos.  Mag.  III.  377  ( Article )  Description 
of  M.  de  Saussure’s  Diaphanomeler.  .The  diaphanometer  is 
. .  designed  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  evaporation  exist¬ 
ing  in  any  limited  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
us.  The  measure  of  transparency  . .  is  founded  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  distances  at  which  determined  objects  cease  to 
be  visible.  1807  T.  Young  Led.  Nat.  Phil.  $  Mech .  Arts 
II.  74.  1857  J.  P.  Nichol  Cycl.  Phys.  Sc. 

Diaphanoscope  (doiise-fanoisktfup).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  Gr.  -<tkott-os  observing.] 
f  1.  A  contrivance  for  viewing  transparent  positive 
photographs.  Ohs. 

1868  Chambers'  Encycl.  III.  538/1  Diapha’ noscope,  a  dark 
box  constructed  for  exhibiting  transparent  photographs. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  obstetrical  surgery  for 
the  examination  of  internal  organs  through  the 
translucent  walls  of  the  abdomen  when  internally 
illuminated  by  electricity.  Hence  Diapliano’scopy, 
the  clinical  use  of  the  diaphanoscope. 

1883  Q.  Rev.  J uly  82  The  long  promised  but  never  perfected 
diaphanoscope.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diaphanoscopy,  a  term 
applied  by  Lazarewitch  to  the  exploration  of  the  genital 
organs  by  means  of  an  electric  light  introduced  into  the 
vagina  in  a  glass  tube. 

Diaphanous  (doiise'fanos),  a.  Also  7  diapha- 
neous.  [f.  med.L.  diaphan-us  (see  Diapiiane)  + 
-ous.  The  form  diaphaneous  more  closely  repre¬ 
sented  the  Gr. :  cf.  Diaphaneity.]  Permitting 
the  free  passage  of  light  and  vision ;  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent  ;  pellucid. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  i.  §  7  Aristotle  calleth  light 
a  quality  inherent,  or  cleauing  to  a  Diaphanous  body.  1633 
1'.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  4  In  hell  there  shall  be  nothing 
diaphanous,  perspicuous,  clear,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  I.  1. 
xxix,  To  transmute  Dust  and  Sand  to  such  a  diaphanous 
pellucid  dainty  body  as  you  see  a  Crystal-Glasse  is.  1669  W. 
Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  10  The  diaphaneous  texture  of  the 
particles  in  the  vitrioline  solution.  1680  Boyle  Scept.  Chem. 
v.  326  The  one  substance  is  Opacous,  and  the  other  somewhat 
Diaphanous.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau' s  Bot.  xxxii.  500  The 
fructifications  are  in  a  diaphanous  membrane.  1833  Penny 
Cycl.  I.  450/2  The  crystals  of  the  amethyst  vary  from,  dia¬ 
phanous  to  translucent.  1868  Duncan  Insect  World  ii.  59 
The  wings  are  whitish,  not  diaphanous.  1895  The  Lady 
31  Jan.  133  With  this  was  worn  a  diaphanous  white  picture 
hat  caught  up  with  .  .white  ribbons. 

Hence  Dia'plianously  adv.,  in  a  diaphanous 
manner,  transparently ;  Dia  phanousness,  dia¬ 
phanous  quality,  transparency. 

1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  E/>ist.  Pordage' s  Mystic  Div.,  Most 
Diaphanously,  perspicuously,  no  less  clearly,  .than  the  Sun 
Beams  upon  a  Wall  of  Crystall.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm. 
Extemp.  220  As  here  order’d  'twill  be  diaphanously  clear. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diaphaneity ,  Diaphanousness,  the 
property  of  a  diaphanous  Body. 

Diaphemetric  (daiisedz'me’trik),  a.  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  dia-  apart  (Dia-  ')  +  af  rj  touch  +  -metric.] 
Relating  to  the  measurement  of  the  comparative 
tactile  sensibility  of  parts. 

Diaphemetric  compasses,  ‘  an  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  with  a  graduated  scale,  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  yEsthesiometer.’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

18. .  in  Dunglison. 

Di.aph.onic  (dsiaf^nik),  a.  [f.  as  Diaphon-y 
+  -IC.]  Also  Diaphonical. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diaphony :  see  Diaphony  2. 
1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  201  To  give  a  concert  with 

a  full  orchestra  upon  the  diaphonic  principle. 

2.  =  Diacoustic. 

177S  Ash,  Diaphonic.  1846  Worcester,  Diaphonic,  Dia¬ 
phonical. 

Diaphonics.  ?  Ohs.  [f.  as  pi.  of  prec. :  see 
-ics.]  =Di  ACOUSTICS. 

1683  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  473  Three  parts  of  our  Doctrine 
of  Acousticks  ;  which  are  yet  nameless,  unless  we  call  them 
Acousticks,  Diacousticks,  and  Catacousticks,  or  (in  another 
sense,  but  to  as  good  purpose!  Phonicks,  Diaphonicks,  and 
Cataphonicks.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn., Diacousticks, 
or  Diaphonicks,  is  the  consideration  of  the  properties  of 
Refracted  sound,  as  it  passes  through  different  mediums. 

+  Dia'phonist.  Obs.  rare  ~  [f.  next  +  -ist.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diaphonist ,  he  that  makes  divers 
sounds. 

Diaphony  (daiiae'Dni'l.  Mus.  [ad.  late  L.  dia- 
phonia  dissonance,  discord,  a.  Gr.  hiacpcovla  discord, 
f.  Sia(f>aivos  dissonant,  f.  Sia-  apart  +  cpwvuv  to  sound. 
Cf.  F.  diaphonie,  18th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.] 

+  1.  In  etymol.  sense :  Discord.  Obs.~° 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diaphony,  a  divers  sound,  a  discord. 
2.  In  mediaeval  music  (as  usually  understood) : 
The  most  primitive  form  of  harmony,  in  which 
the  parts  proceeded  by  parallel  motion  in  fourths, 
fifths,  and  octaves  :  the  same  as  Organum. 

But  some  suppose  it  to  have  meant  a  system  in  which 
the  parts  were  sung  responsively  at  these  intervals. 

1834  A.  Merrick  Albrechtsberger' s  Theoret.  IVks.  154  note. 
1871  Q.  Rev.  No.  261.  158  We  might  add  no  harmony,  for 


the  diaphony  employed ..  is  to  our  ears  most  terrible  discord. 
1880  C.  H.  H.  Parry  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  391  The  sup¬ 
posed  first  form  of  harmony,  which  was  called  Diaphony, 
or  Organum.  1881  Macfarren  Counterp.  i.  1  Diaphony., 
may  have  meant  alternation  or  response  . .  the  parts  . .  were 
sung  in  succession  and  not  together. 

I!  Diaphoresis  (dsbaforfsis).  Med.  [L.  dia¬ 
phoresis,  a.  Gr.  Siatpoprjais  a  sweat,  perspiration,  f. 
Siacpopetv  to  carry  off,  spec,  to  throw  off  by  perspira¬ 
tion,  f.  Sia-  through  +  ipopciv  to  carry.]  Perspiration ; 
especially,  that  produced  by  artificial  means. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med .  Whs.  Vocab.,  Diaphoresis , 
evaporation,  as  by  sweating.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm. 
Extemp.  101  This  sort  of  Cure  by  a  Diaphoresis  is  not  always 
certain.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  93  In  the  Height  of 
Fevers.. it  is  very  effectual . .  to  forward  a  Diaphoresis.  1876 
Partholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  53  When  active  diaphoresis 
is  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  the  patient  must  be  well 
enveloped  in  blankets. 

Diaphoretic  (dabafore’tik),  a.  and  sb.  Med. 
[ad.  L.  diaphoreticus ,  a.  Gr.  SiaipoprjTiicus  promoting 
perspiration,  f.  Siacpopijcns  :  see  prec.  So  F.  diapho- 
ritique,  in  14th  c.  diaforetique  in  Hatz.-Darm.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  inducing  or  pro¬ 
moting  perspiration ;  sudorific. 

1563  T.  Gale  A?itidot .  i.  iv.  3  The  simples  Diaphoretik 
are  these.  1631  H.  Shirley  Mart.  Souldier  in.  iv.  in  Bullen 
O.  PL  I.  219  Diophoratick  Medicines  to  expell  Ill  vapours 
from  the  noble  parts  by  sweate.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Red . 
(1685)  253  Baths  and  Hot  Springs  that  are  very  Diaphoretick. 
1725  Bradley  Fam .  Did.  s.v.  Antimony ,  To  prepare  Dia¬ 
phoretick  Antimony.  1883-4  Med.  Ann.  44/1  It  is  diuretic 
but  not  diaphoretic. 

B.  sb.  A  medicinal  agent  having  this  property. 

1656  Ridgley  Prad.  Physick  19  Then  diaphoreticks  at 

first,  and  colder  diureticks.  1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  4029  He 
commends  Spirit  of  Hartshorn,  as  an  excellent  Diaphoretick. 
1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  273  Diaphoreticks  or  Pro¬ 
moters  of  Perspiration.  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3) 
I.  35  The  only  diaphoretic  that  is  of  much  practical  value 
is  some  form  of  bath  which  promotes  perspiration. 

+  Diaphoretical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  Diaphoretic  a. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  341  The  ashes  of  a  goats  horn  in- 
corporat  into  an  vnguent  with  oile  of  myrtle§,  keeps  those 
from  diaphoretical  sweats  who  are  anointed  therwith.  1605 
Timme  Quersit.  11.  vii.  141  Why  it  should  he  diaphoretical, 
that  is  to  say,  apt  to  prouoke  sweates.  1657  W.  Coles 
Adam  in  Eden  329  By  its  dryness  and  diaphoretical  quality. 

Diaphoric  (daiafyrrik),  a.  Alath.  [f.  Gr.  I16- 
epopos  different  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  difference; 
in  diaphoric  function ,  a  function  of  the  differences 
of  variables. 

1883  Cayley  in  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.  XIII.  12  The  function 
.  .is  a  function  of  the  differences  of  the  variables.  .Any  such 
function  is  said  to  be  ‘  diaphoric":  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
taking  for  the  variables  any  inverts  whatever,  a  diaphoric 
function  is  always  curtate.  1893  Lloyd  Tanner  in  Proc. 
Lond.  Math.  Soc.  XXIV.  264. 

Diaphorite  (doijse'foroit).  Min .  [f.  Gr.  5ia- 
< popos  different,  diaepopa  difference,  distinction  + 
-ITE.]  +  a.  A  name  formerly  used  for  an  altered 
rhodonite  related  to  allagite.  b.  A  name  given 
by  Zepharovich  to  the  orthorhombic  form  of 
Freieslebenite. 

1868  Dana  Min.  Index,  Diaphorite,  v.  Allagite.  1871 
A7iier.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  111.  I.  381  He  retains  the  original  name 
for  the  monoclinic  species,  and  gives  the  nam z  diaphorite  to 
the  orthorhombic. 

Diaphragm  (dai'afrabm),  sb.  Also  7-  agme. 
[ad.  L.  diaphragma ,  a.  Gr.  diacppay/xa,  the  midriff, 
primarily  4  partition- wall,  barrier  f.  bia-  through, 
apart  +  (ppaypa  fence,  f.  (ppaaativ  to  fence  in,  hedge 
round.  Long  used  in  L.  form.  Cf.  F.  diaphragme y 
in  I3~i4th  c.  diaffragme  (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I.  1.  Anat.  The  septum  or  partition,  partly 
muscular,  partly  tendinous,  which  in  mammals 
divides  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
the  midriff. 

Its  action  is  important  in  respiration,  and  it  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  in  laughter,  sneezing,  and  hiccough  ;  hence  to  move 
the  diaphragm,  to  excite  laughter. 

3398  Trevisa  Bar-th.  De  P.  R.  vii.  Iv.  (1495)  269  Diafragma 
is  a  skynne  that  departyth  and  is  sette  bitwene  the  bowels 
and  the  spirytuall  membres.  <71400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg. 
161  pis  diafragma  departi}?  }>e  spirituals  from  \>e  guttis. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  220  There  is  a  parti¬ 
tion  called  diaphragma  by  the  Grsecians,  which  separateth 
the  instruments  of  the  vital  partes,  from  the  nourishing 
parts.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  697  It  is  true  that  they  [Insect a] 
have  (some  of  them)  Diaphragm  and  an  Intestine.  1629 
Gaule  Holy  Madn.  293  It  still  moues  my  Diaphragme, 
what  once  mou’d  the  Spleene  of  Cyrus.  1685  Boyle  Eng. 
Notion  Nat.  326  Divers  of  the  Solid  Parts,  as  the  Heart  and 
Lungs,  the  Diaphragma.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  369 
The  Diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
respiration.  1872  Darwin  Emotions  viii.  202  The  sound  of 
laughter  is  produced  by  a  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  short, 
interrupted  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  chest,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  diaphragm.  1875  Blake  Zool.  1  Inspiration  is 
performed  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm. 

II.  Transferred  uses. 

2.  generally.  Applied  to  anything  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  which  in  its  nature  or  function  resembles  the 
diaphragm  of  the  animal  body,  or  similarly  serves 
as  a  partition. 

1660  Boyle  New.  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxiv.  192  Certain 
Diaphragmes,  consisting  of  the  coats  of  the  bubbles.  1862 
M .  Hopkins  Hawaii  27  That  this  fiery  bottom  was  only  a 


I  roof  or  diaphragm,  of  no  great  thickness,  the  upper  and 
solidified  portion  of  the  incandescent  matter  of  the  volcano. 
1891  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Aug.  6/2  A  real  advance  in  cartography 
I  was  made  when  Dicaearch  of  Messena  (390-290  b.c.)  in¬ 
troduced  the  parallel  of  Rhodes.  This  ‘  diaphragm  *  was 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  parallel  lines  representing 
meridians. 

3.  a.  Zool.  A  septum  or  partition  separating  the 
successive  chambers  of  certain  shells.  Also  applied 
to  the  operculum  of  a  gastropod. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  m  These  shells  which  are  thus 
spirallied  and  separated  with  Diaphragmes,  were  some  kind 
of  Nautili.  1728  Woodward  Fossils  (J.),  Parted  into 
numerous  cells  by  means  of  diaphragms.  1858  Geikie  Hist. 
Boulder  v.  68  The  same  thin  diaphragms,  .marked  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  the  animal’s  growth.  1880  A.  R.  Wallace 
I  si.  Lifey.  76  Some  ..which  close  the  mouth  of  the  shell 
with  a  diaphragm  of  secreted  mucus. 

b.  Bot .  A  septum  or  partition  consisting  of  one 
or  more  layers  of  cells,  occurring  in  the  tissues  of 
plants  ;  a  transverse  partition  in  a  stem  or  leaf. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  115  Not  to  consist  of  abundance  of 
long  pores  separated  with  Diaphragms,  as  Cork  does. 
1874  Cooke  Fungi  35  The  mouth  being  for  some  time 
closed  by  a  veil,  or  diaphragm,  which  ultimately  disappears. 
1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  217  The  air- 
passages  in  the  internodes,  petioles,  and  leaves  of  most 
Monocotyledons  . .  the  internodes  and  petioles  or  conical 
leaves  of  the  Marsiliacese,  the  leaves  of  the  Isoeteae,  etc., 
are  partitioned  by  diaphragms.  Ibid.  219  The  one-layered 
diaphragms,  .in  the  leaf  of  Pistia. 

4.  Aleck.  A  thin  lamina  or  plate  serving  as  a 
partition,  or  for  some  specific  purpose  ;  sometimes 
transferred  to  other  appliances  by  which  such  pur¬ 
pose  is  effected :  e.g. 

a.  A  thin  plate  or  disk  used  as  a  partition,  especially  in 
a  tube  or  pipe ;  in  optical  instruments,  an  opaque  plate  or 
disk  pierced  with  a  circular  hole  to  cut  off  marginal  beams 
of  light. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  Pref.,  The  Ray  . .  passes  also  per¬ 
pendicularly  through  the  Glass  diaphragme.  1669  Boyle 
CoJitn.  New  Exp,  11.  (1682)  19  A  Diaphragma  or  Midriff  of 
Tin  whose  edges  are  so  polished  on  both  sides  that  [etc.]. 
1682  Weekly  Mem.  Ingen.  250  Two  tin  pipes,  with  a  dia¬ 
phragm  pierced  in  the  middle,  and  stopped  with  a  sucker. 
1773  Phil.  Trans.  LX  1 1 1.  203  Several  diaphragms  of  paste¬ 
board.,  to  be  applied  to  the  object-glass  externally.  1800 
Ibid.  XC.  557  A  diaphragm,  whose  aperture  was  £  an  inch, 
was  then  put  over  the  object-glass  of  the  transit  telescope. 
1850  Chubb  Locks  <$•  Keys  35  In  a  line  with  the  plane  of  the 
plate,  or  diaphragm  of  the  lock.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  ix.  229 
To  have  what  is  termed  a  diaphragm  (that  is  an  opaque 
plate  with  a  hole  in  the  centre)  in  the  path  of  the  rays. 

transf.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxvii.  207  The  clouds . .  had, 
during  the  night,  thrown  vast  diaphragms  across  the  sky. 
1867  A.  J.  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  1.  iii.  161  The  lips  which 
form  a  variable  diaphragm.  1878  Foster  Phys.  in.  ii.  397 
The  iris  serving  as  a  diaphragm. 

b.  The  porous  cup  of  a  voltaic  cell. 

1870  R.  M.  Ferguson  Elect r.  136  Taking  i,!.  for  diaphragm 
or  porous  cell.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  Th.  Eledr. 

Magn.  I.  234  The  hydrogen  H<i  does  not  as  in  that  case 
remain  free.  It  passes  through  the  diaphragm  and  displaces 
an  equivalent  of  copper  in  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

C.  A  membrane  stretched  in  or  on  a  frame ;  a  vibrating 
membrane  or  disk  in  an  acoustic  instrument ;  the  vibrating 
disk  of  a  telephone. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  1.  (1856)  483  The  kayack  itself 
is  a  mere  diaphragm  of  skin,  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame. 
1866  Reader  15  Sept.  796  An  ear-trumpet,  across  the  mouth 
of  which  was  stretched  a  diaphragm  of  Indian  rubber.  1879 
G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  p.  iii,  In  1861  Reiss  discovered 
that  a  vibrating  diaphragm  could  be  actuated  by  the  human 
voice.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  155/1  When  the  sound 
vibrations  impinge  upon  the  mica  diaphragm  the  needle¬ 
point  will  indent  the  tinfoil. 

d.  The  assemblage  of  lines  of  reference  in  the  focus  of 
a  telescope,  whether  ruled  upon  glass,  or  formed  of  spider 
webs  stretched  in  a  frame. 

1829  W.  Pearson  Prod.  Astron.  II.  133  The  first  reticu¬ 
lated  diaphragm  that  was  used  in  making  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations  was  by  the  Parisian  astronomer  Cassini.  1844 
Smyth  Cycle  Celest.  Objects  (i860)  215  Reticulated  dia¬ 
phragms  . .  useful  in  mapping  stars,  and  differentiating 
them.  1879  Newcomb  &  Holden  Astron.  76  Fine  spider 
lines  tightly  stretched  across  a  metal  plate  or  diaphragm. 

5.  attrib.y  as  diaphragm  current ,  eyepiece ,  nerve , 
plate ,  etc. 

1667  R.  Lower  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  546  A  dog,  whose  Dia- 
phragme-nerves  are  cut.  1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artill.  Man. 
(1862)  89  One  inch  in  length  for  diaphragm  shells.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diaphragm  currents,  electric  currents 
caused  by  forcing  a  liquid  through  a  porous  diaphragm. 

Hence  ||Diaphrag*maTg,ia,  DiaphragmataTgia 
[Gr.  aXyosy  - a\yia  pain],  pain  in  the  diaphragm; 
||  Diaphragmati  tis,  -mitis,  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm ;  Diaph.ra’g’matocele,  hernia  of  the 
diaphragm  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  18S3L 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  6/2  The  diaphragm  is  subject 
to  attacks  of  inflammation . .  termed  diaphragmitis.  1854  67 
C.  A.  Harris  Did.  Med.  Terminol.,  Diaphragmalgia,  Dia- 
phragmatocele.  1857  Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  293  Diaphrag- 
matalgia,  Diaphragmalgia.  Ibid.,  The  essential  symptoms 
of  diaphragmitis. 

Diaphragm,  v.  [f.  prec.]  trcins.  To  fit  or 
act  upon  with  a  diaphragm.  To  diaphragm  down, 
in  Optics :  to  reduce  the  field  of  vision  of  (a  lens, 
etc.)  by  means  of  an  opaque  diaphragm  with  a 
central  aperture  (see  prec.  sb.  4  a). 

1879  H.  Grubb  in  Proc.  R.  Ditbl.Soc.  181  Even  after  shut¬ 
ting  one  eye  and  diaphragming  the  other  down.  1894  Brit, 
jml.  Photogr.  XLI.  1  If  both  [lenses]  are  diaphragmed 
down  to  the  same  aperture. 
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Diaphra'gmal,  a.  [f.  Diaphragm  +  -al.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  diaphragm  ;  diaphragmatic. 

1890  Dancin' s  Expr.  Emotions  (ed.  2)111.  85  note,  The  dia- 
phragmal  respiration. 

Diaphragmatic  (dohafrnegmrc'tik),  a.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  Staeppaypar-,  stem  of  Siauppaypa  Diaphragm  : 
see  -ic.  Cf.  F.  diaphragmatique  (Pare  16th  c.)] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diaphragm  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  diaphragm. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.  Vein,  Diaphragmatick  veins, 
the  midriff  veins.  1755  Spry  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  478 
The  diaphragmatic  upper  mouth  of  the  stomach.  1836 
Blackw,  Mag.  XXXIX.  167  The  diaphragmatic  convulsion, 
which,  in  the  expressive  language  of  our  nation,  is  called 
a  guffaw.  1878  Foster  Phys.  11.  ii.  §  1. 259  That  movement 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  so  characteristic 
of  male  breathing,  which  is  called  diaphragmatic.  1881 
Mivart  Cat  462  A  complete  diaphragmatic  partition. 

Diaphragmatically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -al  1 
+  -ly  -.]  In  a  diaphragmatic  manner;  by  means 
of  the  diaphragm. 

1888  Cassell's  Fam.  Mag.  Dec.  14/1  The  important  point 
in  breathing  is  to  do  so  diaphragmatically  and  not  clavi- 
cularly. 

Di  aphragmed,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Diaphragm  v.  or 
sb.  +  -EI).]  furnished  with  a  diaphragm  or  dia¬ 
phragms. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  114  The  pores  ..  were  they.dia- 
phragm'd,  like  those  of  Cork,  would  afford  us  . .  ten  times 
as  many  little  cells. 

Diaphysis  (dai|te'fisis).  [ad.  Gr.  Siafvais  a 
growing  through,  also  a  point  of  separation,  f.  5ia- 
through,  apart  +  <pvt tv  to  produce,  bring  forth.] 

1.  Anal.  ‘The  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  as  distinct 
from  the  extremities  ’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet’s  Anat.  11  Their  extremities  are 
enlarged,  and  their  middle  part,  which  is  named  body  or 
diaphysis,  is  contracted.  1890  W.  J.  Walsham  Surgery 
(ed.  3)  in.  184  Twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  period  at  which 
nearly  all  the  epiphyses  have  united  with  their  diaphyses. 

1891  Lancet  3  Oct.  768  When  amputation  is  done  in  the 
diaphysis  the  bone  keeps  on  growing  from  its  upper  epi¬ 
physis. 

2.  Bot.  ‘  A  preternatural  extension  of  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence  ’  (  Treat .  Bot. 
1866). 

Hence  Diaphysial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
diaphysis.  In  mod.  Diets. 

II  Diaplasis  (daqse-plasis).  Surg.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  SicurXaois  a  putting  into  shape,  setting  of  a 
limb,  f.  5i.airhaacreiv  to  form,  mould.]  (See  quots.) 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  rechn .,  Diaplasis ,  is  the  setting  of 
a  Limb  which  was  out  of  joynt.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey). 
1857  Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  232  In  French  surgery  . .  Dia¬ 
plasis  and  Anaplasis  mean  also,  restoration  to  the  original 
form— as  in  fractures,  etc.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Diapla  stic,  a.  and  sb.  Ohs.  [f.  same  etymon 
as  prec.  :  see  Plastic.] 

1721  Bailey,  Diaplasiicks  (in  Pharmacy ),  medicines  which 
are  good  for  a  Limb  out  of  joint.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Dia'pnoe.  Med.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  thair- 
vorj  in  Galen,  perspiration.]  An  insensible  perspira¬ 
tion,  or  gentle  moisture  on  the  skin. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Vocab.,  Diapnoe,  a 
breathing  forth.  1706  Phillips,  Diaphoresis  or  Diapnoe. 

Hence  Diapno  genous,  Diapno  ic  adjs.,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  moderate  perspiration. 

1857  Dunglison  Med..  Lex.  699  The  perspiratory  fluid  is 
secreted  by  an  appropriate  glandular  apparatus  termed  by 
Breschet,  diapnogenous. 

Diapophysis  (daiap^fisis).  Anal.  Pl.-physes. 
[f.  Gr.  81a  through,  apart  +  airucpvo’is  offshoot, 
Apophysis.]  A  term  applied  by  Owen  to  a  pair 
of  exogenous  segments  of  the  typical  vertebra, 
forming  lateral  processes  of  the  neural  arch. 

In  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  man  and  other  mammals  it  is 
represented  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  ring  enclosing  the 
vertebral  artery ;  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae  by  the  transverse 
process ;  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrae  by  short  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  centrum  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1854  Owen  Skeleton  in  Circ.  Sc.  Organ.  Nat.  I.  168  The 
neural  arch,  .also  sometimes  includes  a  pair  of  bones,  called 
‘  diapophyses ’.  1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  vi.  (1873)  220 

We  may  thus  distinguish  two  series  of  paraxial  parts  on 
each  side,  one  made  up  of  tubercular  processes  (or  dia¬ 
pophyses)  and  ribs,  and  the  other  made  up  of  capitular 
processes  (or  parapophyses)  and  ribs. 

Hence  Diapophysial  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
diapophysis. 

1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  Organ.  Nat.  I.  206  The  bones  . . 
manifest  more  of  their  diapophysial  character  than  their 
homotypes  do  in  the  occipital  segment. 

II  Diaporesis  (dabaporrsis).  Rhet.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  bia-nupyats  a  being  at  a  loss,  doubting.]  A 
rhetorical  figure,  in  which  the  speaker  professes  to 
be  at  a  loss,  which  of  two  or  more  courses,  state¬ 
ments,  etc.,  to  adopt. 

1678  Phillii-s,  Diaporesis,  a  doubting,  a  Rhetorical  figure, 
in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  proposed  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  before  whom  the  Oration  is  made.  [So  in  later  Diets.] 
5844  J.  W.  Gibbs  Philol.  Studies  11857)  2I5  Aporia.  .called 
also  diaporesis.  The  Latin  term  is  addubitatio. 

t  Dia'porous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ha-  through 
+  -iropos  passing  through,  f.  nopos  passage,  pore  : 
cf.  (viropos  easy  to  pass  through.]  Having  the 
quality  of  penetrating  or  passing  through. 


1682  Evelyn  Mem.  24  Mar.,  A  discourse  of.  .the  difficulty 
of  finding  any  red  colour  effectual  to  penetrate  glass  . .  that 
the  most  diaporous,  as  blue,  yellow,  &c.,  did  not  enter  into 
the  substance  of  what  was  ordinarily  painted,  more  than 
very  shallow  . .  other  reds  and  whites  not  at  all  beyond  the 
superfices. 

Diapositive  (daiap^rzitiv).  Photogr.  [f.  Gr. 
Sia-  through  +  Positive.]  A  transparent  positive 
photographic  picture,  such  as  those  used  as  lantern 
slides. 

1893  Voice  (N.  Y.)  30  Nov.,  An  ordinary  negative  ,  .is  first 
made,  then  placed  in  contact  with  another  sensitive  (dry) 
plate  and  a  diapositive  made  from  it. 

+  Diapre,  a.  ILer.  Obs.  [a.  F.  diapri  dia¬ 
pered.]  =  Diapered  i  b. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  93  The  field  Geules,  a  Frette 
engrailed  Ermine.  If  this  Fret  be  of  mo  peeces  then  ye 
here  see,  then  altereth  it  from  the  same  name,  &  is  blazed 
dyapre.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  1.  190  A  coat-armour 
Diapre  may  be  charged  with  any  thing,  either  quick  or 
dead ;  but  plants,  fruits,  leaues,  or  flowres,  be  aptest  to 
occupy  such  coates.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl. ,  Diapre  or 
Diapered,  in  heraldry,  a  dividing  of  a  field  into  planes,  or 
compartments,  in  the  manner  of  fret-work ;  and  filling  the 
same  with  variety  of  figures. 

t  Draprize,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  F.  diapr-er 
to  Diaper  +  -ize.]  =  Diaper  v. 

1626  Lisle  Du  Bartas,  Noe  116  The  diaprized  ridges 
[marges  diaprez ]  And  faire  endented  banks  of  Tegil  burst¬ 
ing  bridges.  [Cf.  Diapery  a.,  second  quot.] 

+  Diaprtcne.  Obs.  Also  diaprunum.  [ad. 
med.L.  diaprunum, i.  Dia-  2  +  L.  prunurn  plum. 
In  F.  diaprun  (1700  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  formerly 
diaprunum .]  ‘  An  electuary  made  of  damask 

prunes  and  divers  other  simples,  good  to  cool  the 
body  in  hot  burning  feavers  ’  ( Physical  Diet.  1657). 

1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  i.  55  They  had  purged  him  .. 
witli  Diaprunum.  1639  J.  W.  tr.  Guibert's  Char.  Physic  1. 
23  Mixe  with  it  two  drammes  of  diaprunes. 

Diapry,  sb.  and  a. :  see  Di apery. 

+  Diapsalm.  Obs.  Ill  4  diasalm,  8  dia- 
psalma.  [a.  L.  diapsalma  (Jerome),  a.  Gr.  5 1a- 
ipabpa,  used  by  the  LXX  in  the  Psalms  for  the 
Heb.  Selah.]  (See  quots.) 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  Prol.  iii,  The  deuyseoun  of  salmys  that 
ben  clepid  diasalmys  ben  in  noumbre  of  seuenti  and  flue. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diapsalma,  a  Pause  or  change 
of  Note  in  Singing.  [1877  Jennings  &  Lowe  Ps.  Introd. 
28  AufoaAaa  then  means  probably  a  musical  interlude,  per¬ 
haps  of  a  forte  character.] 

||  Diapye'sis.  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  Siairvrjais, 
f.  Siair veto  to  suppurate.]  Suppuration.  Hence 
Diapye  tic  a.  and  sb.,  Diapyetical  a. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renon's  Disp.  699  Both  of  them  [greater 
and  lesser  Basilicum]  are  Diapyetical.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Diapyeticks ,  Medicines  that  cause  Swellings  to 
suppurate  or  run  with  Matter,  or  that  ripen  and  break 
Sores.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diapyesis. 

Diaquilon,  obs.  form  of  Diachylon. 

Diarch  (dai'ark),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  St -  twice  +  dpx>? 
beginning,  origin.]  Proceeding  from  two  distinct 
points  of  origin  :  said  of  the  primary  xylem  (or 
wood)  of  the  root. 

1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  362  Its  xylem  is 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  . .  diametrally  diarch.  Ibid. 
363  Triarch  and  tetrarch  bundles  sometimes  occur  in  thick 
roots  of  species,  which  are  usually  diarch.  1887  Hillhouse 
Strasburger's  Pract.  Bot.  188  The  roots  of . .  ferns  are 
generally  diarch. 

Diarchy  (dsraiki).  [f.  Gr.  81-  twice  +  -apx'ta 
rule  :  cf.  novapxLa  rule  of  one  ;  f.  apxbs  chief.] 
A  government  by  two  rulers. 

1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  viii.  318  A  diarchy ,  though  less 
usual  than  a  monarchy,  was  not  a  very  rare  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Diaria,  obs.  form  of  Diarrhcea. 
Diarial(d9i|e9*rial),a.  [f.L.  didri-um  Diary s b. 
+  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  a  diary. 

1845  W.  L.  Alexander  Mem.  J.  Watson  Pref.  6  A  series 
of  detached  notes  and  diarial  jottings.  1885  G.  Meredith 
Diana  I.  i.  2  The  diarial  record.  1888  A.  G.  Draper  in 
Amer.  Ann.  Deaf  Apr.  124  Letters  and  diarial  extracts. 

Diarian  (cbiiea’rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-an.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diary  or 
journal;  +  journalistic  {obs,). 

1774  (title)  The  Diarian  Repository  or  Mathematical  Re¬ 
gister,  containing  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Questions,  published  in  the  Ladies’  Diary,  from 
1704  to  1760.  1785  Crabbe  Newspaper  Wks.  1834  II.  137 

Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage.  1794  Wolcott 
(P.  Pindar)  R owl.  for  Oliver  Wks.  II.  392  His  strength  in 
fields  diarian  dares  he  try? 

B.  sb.  The  author  or  writer  of  a  diary  ;  f  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  rare . 

1800  Morn.  Her.  in  Spirit  Pttbl.  Jrnls.  (1801)  IV.  148 
A  Diarian  [an  article  is  so  signed]. 

Di*ariness.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Diary  sb.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  characteristic  of  a  diary. 

1891  Murray's  Mag.  Sept.  464  The  ‘  diariness  *  of  his 
writing  makes  us  regret  that  . .  he  should  have  sought 
publication. 

Diarist  (dararist).  [f.  Diary  sb.  +  -ist.]  One 
who  keeps  a  diary  ;  the  author  of  a  diary. 

1818  in  Todd.  1826  Sc&tt  Rev.  PePys '  Mem.  (1849)  107 
The  characters  of  the  two  diarists  were  essentially  different. 
1854  Lowell  Jml.  in  Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  121  The 
j  English  language,  .can  show  but  one  sincere  diarist,  Pepys. 


1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  36/2  In  these  volumes,  he  [T.  Moore]  is 
only  a  remarkably  dull  diarist. 

Diaristic  (daiarrstik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic\]  Of 
the  style  of  a  diarist ;  of  the  nature  of  a  diary. 

1884  Manch.  Even.  News  2  Apr.,  Lady  Brassey’s  diaristic 
account  of  her  visit  to  Egypt  after  the  war.  1891  Murray's 
Mag.  Oct.  616  His  letters  and  diaristic  fragments. 

Diarize  (dai*araiz),z\  [f.  Diary  sb.+  -ize.]  intr. 
To  write  a  record  of  events  in  a  diary.  Hence 
Diarizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1827  Moore  Diary  6-31  Mar.  V.  161  [I]  have  not  had 
time  to  diarize,  so  must  record  by  wholesale  what  I  re¬ 
member.  1853  Lockhart  in  Crokcr  Papers  (1884)  111.  xxviii. 
295,  I  had  to  spare  Tories  about  as  often  as  Whigs  the 
castigation  of  diarizing  Malagrowther.  1854  Eraser's  Mag. 
XLIX.  443  Where  is  the  man  who,  when  he  diarizes  frankly 
and  fairly,  does  not  write  himself  vain  ? 

Diarrhoea  (daiarra).  Also  4-5  diaria,  6- 
diarrhea.  [a.  L.  diarrhcea ,  a.  Gr.  hiappoia  a  flow¬ 
ing  through,  diarrhoea,  f.  diappe-eiv  to  flowthrough.] 

1.  A  disorder  consisting  in  the  too  frequent  eva¬ 
cuation  of  too  fluid  faeces,  sometimes  attended  with 
griping  pains. 

In  17th  c.  usually  with  the,  in  18th  with  a,  now  (in  literary 
and  educated  use)  without  article. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  vii.  li.  (1495)  265  Diana  is 
a  symple  flyxe  of  the  wombe.  1544  Phaer  Regim.  Lyfe 
(1545)  Hviijb,  The  sayde  fluxe  is  named  diarrhea.  1564 
Sir  W.  Cecil  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  291  The 
Quenes  Majesty  fell  perillosly  sick  on  Saturday  last,  the 
accident  cam  to  that  which  they  call  diarrhcea.  1569  R. 
Androse  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  iv.  1.  12  To  remedie  the  diseases 
called  Dissinteria  and  Diarrhea.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas 
11.  i.  Furies ,  The  diarrhoea  and  the  burning-fever  In  Som- 
mer-season  doo  their  fell  endeavour.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's 
Theat.  Ins.  1104  They  stay  also  the  Dyarrhoea  ..  kill  and 
drive  out  all  Belly-worms,  c  1723  Pope  Let.  to  Gay  { 1735) 
I.  323  To  wait  for  the  next  cold  Day  to  throw  her  into  a 
Diarrhcea.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  269  A  cholera 
Morbus,  or  incurable  Diarrhoeas.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.' 60 
These  medicines  caused  diarrhcea.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson 
Loud.  Disp .  (1818)  240  Celebrated  in  Ireland  as  a  remedy 
in  diarrhcea.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ .  Med.  (1880)  525  The 
term  diarrhoea  is  used  to  denote  morbid  frequency  of  in¬ 
testinal  dejections  which  are,  also,  liquid  or  morbidly  soft, 
and  often  otherwise  altered  in  character. 

attrib.  1890  B.  A.  Whitelegge  Hygiene  fy  Public  Health 
xii,  The  diarrhoea  death-rate  . .  Density  of  buildings  upon 
an  area  increases  the  tendency  to  diarrhoea  mortality. 

2.  transf.  An  excessive  flow  (of  words,  etc.). 

1698  F.  B.  Modest  Censure  15  This  sort  of  Medicaments 

hath  cured  his  Pen  of  the  Diarrhoea,  a  1797  H.  Walpole 
Mem.  Geo.  III.  (1845)  II.  ii.  47  He.,  was  troubled  with  a 
diarrhcea  of  words.  1883  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  937  We  al¬ 
lude  . .  to  the  diarrhoea  of  emendations. 

Di.arrh.oeal  (daiarrab,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  diarrhoea. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  ir  248  The  diarrheal!  porraceous 
flux.  1871  Daily  News  16  Aug.,  Diarrhoeal  infection.  1883 
E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  xviii.  (ed.  6)  479  Diarrhceal 
and  dysenteric  evacuations.  1890  B.  A.  Whitelegge  Hy¬ 
giene  xii.  303  High  temperature  of  the  air  has  long  been 
observed  to  be  associated  with  high  diarrhoeal  mortality. 

Diarrhoeic  (daiarrik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  diarrhoea. 

1876  Wagners  Gen.  PathoL  (ed.  6)  86.  1894  Daily  News 

25  July  5/4  ft  is  m  diarrhoeic  complaints  that  the  increase 
was  most  marked. 

Diarrhoetic,  -rhetic  (doiare*tik,  -rrtik),  a.  [f. 
Diarrhcea,  in  loose  imitation  of  Gr.  verbal  adjec¬ 
tives  in  -Tifcos.  (The  actual  verbal  adj.  from 
diappe-av  is  8iappvT-osy  which  would  have  given 
diarrhytic .]  =  Diarrhceic. 

Also  confused  with  diuretic. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diarrhoetick,  that  hath  a  Lask  or 
loosness  in  the  belly  without  inflammation,  a  1735  Arbuth¬ 
not  (J.),  Millet  is  diarrhcetick,  cleansing,  and  useful  in 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diarrhetic , 
Diarrhoetic ,  same  as  Diarrhoeic. 

Diarthrodial  (daqaafrou-dial),  a.  Atiat.  [f. 
Di-  pref  A  (Gr.  Sia-)  +  Arthrodial.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  diarthrosis. 

‘  Diarthrodial  ca7'tilages :  the  cartilages  which  cover  the 
joint-ends  of  bones  *  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1830  R.  Knox  Beclards  Anat.  285  The  diarthrodial  carti¬ 
lages  . .  have  disappeared.  1845  Todd  &  Bowman  Phys. 
Anat.  I.  88  The  bones  entering  into  the  composition  of  diar¬ 
throdial  joints.  1876  Quain  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  8)  I.  132  Cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  diarthrodial  joint  have  received  special  names. 

Diarthrosis  (dsiiaa^rJu-sis).  Anat.  [f.  Di- 
preff  (Gr.  5 ia-)  +  apOpaxns  Arthrosis,  articula¬ 
tion.]  The  general  term  for  all  forms  of  articula¬ 
tion  which  admit  of  the  motion  of  one  bone  upon 
another ;  free  arthrosis. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  3  b,  Not  vnder  the  kynde  of 
Diarthrosis,  but  Synarthrosis :  for  asmuch  as  the  mouyng  of 
these  bones  is  most  obscure.  1634  T.  Johnson  Farcy's 
Chirurg.  xvi.  xxxv.  (1678)  365  The  wrist  . .  consisting  of  a 
composure  of  eight  bones  knit  to  the  whole  cubit  by  Diar¬ 
throsis.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  59  The  Diar¬ 
throsis  or  motive  Articulation.  1830  R.  Knox  Bedard's 
Anat.  283  The  rotatory  diarthrosis  ..  is  that  which  allows 
only  motions  of  rotation.  1842  E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vade  M. 
(ed.  2)  92  Diarthrosis  is  the  movable  articulation  which  con¬ 
stitutes  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  joints  of  the  body. 

Diary  (darari),  sb.  [ad.  L.  didri-um  daily 
allowance,  also  (later)  a  journal,  diary,  f.  die-s  day  : 
in  form,  a  subst.  use  of  the  neuter  of  didrius  adj. 
(see  next),  which,  however,  is  not  recorded  in 
ancient  L.  See  -ariom,  -ary  1  B.  2.] 


DIARY. 


DIASTIMETER, 


1.  A  daily  record  of  events  or  transactions,  a 
journal ;  specifically,  a  daily  record  of  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  writer  personally,  or  which  come  under 
his  personal  observation. 

1581  Wm.  Fleetwood  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  288 
Thus  most  humbly  I  send  unto  yor  good  Lo.  this  last  weeks 
Diarye.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  ii.  §  n.  14  It  is  . .  an 
vse  well  received  in  enterprises  memorable ..  to  keepe 
Dyaries  of  that  which  passeth  continually.  1642  Answ.  to 
Printed  Bk.  14  A  diary  . .  of  the  Parliament  held  1  Hen.  4. 
1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  Introd.  (1674)  17/2  A  Diary  or 
Journal,  as  the  name  imports,  containing  the  Actions  of 
each  day.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  228  Diaries  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  or  the  various  qualifications  of  the  air.  1684 
Peter  (title),  A  Relation  or  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Vienna. 
1765  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass.  I.  ii.  213  Goffe  kept  a 
journal  or  diary.  1791-1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.,  Diaries , 
We  converse  with  the  absent  by  letters,  and  with  our¬ 
selves  by  diaries.  1803  Med,  Jrnl.  X.  305  As  I  kept  no 
diary  during  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza,  I  send  what 
I  can  recollect.  1889  Jessopp  Coming  0/ Friars  iii.  130  In 
the  thirteenth  century  men  never  kept  diaries  or  journals  . . 
but  monasteries  did.  Mod.  The  entries  of  a  private  diary. 

attrib.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Apr.  2/3  The  plaintiff  gave 
peculiar  diary  accounts  of  about  fifty  meetings  with  the 
defendant. 

2.  A  book  prepared  for  keeping  a  daily  record, 
or  having  spaces  with  printed  dates  for  daily 
memoranda  and  jottings ;  also,  applied  to  calen¬ 
dars  containing  daily  memoranda  on  matters  of 
importance  to  people  generally,  or  to  members  of 
a  particular  profession,  occupation,  or  pursuit. 

A  diary  in  this  sense  may  vary  in  size  from  a  folio  volume, 
large  enough  to  hold  a  detailed  daily  record  in  sense  1,  to 
a  small  pocket-book  with  daily  spaces  only  for  the  briefest 
notes,  or  merely  with  printed  memoranda  for  daily  reference. 

1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  iv.  i,  This  is  my  diary,  Wherin 
I  note  my  actions  of  the  day.  1642  Howell  For.  Trav. 
(Arb.)  20  He  must  alwayes  have  a  Diary  about  him  . .  to  set 
down  what,  .his  Eyes  meetes  with  most  remarquable.  1662 
J.  Newton  ( title ),  A  Perpetual  Diary;  or,  Almanac.  1800 
W.  Robson  (title).  The  Persian  Diary;  or,  Reflection’s 
Oriental  Gift  of  Daily  Counsel.  1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl. 
xxviii.  7  The  left  hand  pages  form  a  perpetual  poetical 
diary.  Ibid.  xxix.  6  The  diary  before  us.  .is  a  stout  quarto. 
1883  Whitaker  s  Aim.  456  The  English  Citizen’s  Diary., 
showing  the  days  when  certain  Official  Duties  are  to  be 
performed ;  also  the  days  when  Inland  Revenue  Licences 
expire  and  must  be  renewed. 

t  3.  Short  for  diary  fever :  see  Diary  a.  i.  Obs. 

1639  Horn  &  Roel  Gate  Lang.  Uni.  xxiv.  §  310  A  diary 
is  of  one  daies  continuance,  and  runs  not  beyond  that  time. 
1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  164  The  disease  at  the 
first  taking  in  hand  was  but  a  plain  Diary.  1684  tr.  Bond’s 
Merc :.  Compit.  vi.  155  Hippocrates,  .thought  that  all  Fevers, 
Diaries  excepted,  have  their  rise  from  choler. 

Diary  (dorari),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  diari-us  daily, 
f.  dies  day:  cf.  F.  diaire  (‘fievre  ephemere  ou 
diaire*)  16th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.] 

1.  Lasting  for  one  day  ;  ephemeral. 

1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  iv.  ii.  (1639)  218  All  Diarie 
feavers  be  ingendred  of  an  outward  Cause.  1611  W.  Sclater 
Key  (1629)  188  Those  e^CixepoL,  diary  dewy  Christians,  whose 
goodnesse  is  dissipate  as  soone  as  euer  the  Sunne  beholds 
it.  1658  Rowland  Moufet’s  Theat.  Ins.  948  These  diary 
creatures  break  forth  out  of  certain  husks  of  putrefied  grapes. 
1693  Phil.  Traits.  XVII.  660  A  Diary  Period.,  may  be 
hence  expected.  1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  122 
Obstructions  produce  a  diary  Fever  if  small,  but  if  great  a 
continent  Fever.  1834  J.  M.  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  596 
There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  felt  this  species  of  diary 
fever  at  times.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diary-fever,  a  fever 
lasting  one  day ;  also  called  Ephemera. 

t  2.  Daily.  Ohs . 

1592  Unton  Corr.  (Roxb.)  322,  I  doe  kepe  a  diary  memo- 
reall  of  all  the  places  of  our  marchinge  and  incampinge. 
1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astrol.  v.  147  Almanack- writers 
foretelling  the  diarie  state  of  the  weather.  1623  Cockeram, 
Diarie,  daily. 

Diasceuast,  var.  of  Diaskeuast. 

II  Diaschisma  (daiaskrzma).  Mus.  Also  in  8 
in  anglicized  form  diaschism.  [a.  Gr.  diaoxiopa, 
f.  diarTxK~(lv  to  cleave  asunder,  split.] 

a.  In  ancient  Greek  music,  a  small  interval  equal 
to  about  half  a  Diesis,  b.  In  modern  music,  an 
interval  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  common 
comma  (80:81)  and  the  enharmonic  diesis  (125: 
128),  or  to  10  schismas. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  The  octave  contains  61 
Diaschisms  nearly.  1880  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus. 
Terms,  Diaschisma  (Gk.),  an  approximate  half  of  a  limma. 

t  Di'ascord.  Pharm.  Obs.  Usually  in  L.  form 
diascordium.  [medical  L.  diascordium  (also 
mod.F.),  for  diascordibn,  from  Gr.  bid  oicopS'icov 
(a  preparation)  of  ctcopbiov  scordium,  a  strong¬ 
smelling  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  ‘perhaps 
water- germander  Teucrium  Scordium' :  see  Dia-  -.] 
A  medicine  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Teucrium 
Scordium,  and  many  other  herbs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  x.  §  8  (1873)  140  Except  it  be 
treacle  . .  diascordium  . .  and  a  few  more.  1654  W hitlock 
Zootomia  121  What  think  you  Sir  of  your  what-sha'  come 
Water  and  Diascord,  sure  it  could  not  be  amisse.  1797  J. 
Downing  Disorders  Horned  Cattle  50  The  diascordium 
has  its  share  in  accomplishing  the  cure.  1820  Scott  Abbot 
xxvi,  With  their  sirups,  and  their  julaps,  and  diascordium, 
and  mithridate,  and  my  Lady  What-shall-call’um’s  powder. 

t  Diasenna.  Pharm.  Obs.  Also  6-7  diasene. 
[medical  L.,  f.  Dia-  2  +  Senna.  Also  a.  F.  diasine, 
diasenne  (Pare,  16th  c.).]  A  purgative  electuary  of 
Vol.  III. 
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which  senna  formed  the  base ;  the  confection  of 
senna. 

1562  Turner  Baths  ro  Let  the  patient  be  purged  with 
electuarye  lenitiuo  or  diasene.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  n. 
v.  1.  iv.  (1651)  388  Polypody,  Sene,  Diasene,  Hamech, 
Cassia.  1657  Physical  Diet.,  Diasena,  a  purging  electuary, 
good  against  quartan  agues. 

Diaskeuast  (daiaskizraest).  Also  diasceuast, 
-seevast.  [acl.  Gr.  SiaoKevaoTrjs  reviser  of  a  poem, 
interpolator,  f.  Stao/cevd^etv,  f.  dia  through  +  c/ceva- 
C,(iv  to  make  ready.]  A  reviser ;  used  esp.  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  old  recensions  of  Greek  writings. 

1822  Campbell  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  195  They  gave 
the  world  materials  which  were  capable  of  being  moulded 
by  future  diascevasts  into  grand  and  interesting  poems. 
1871  tr.  Lange's  Comm.  Jcr.  244  The  oversight  of  a  dia¬ 
skeuast  who  added  this  verse  of  the  prophecy  against  Elam 
as  a  postscript.  1886  Athenaeum  30  Jan.  162/3  He  has 
taken  upon  himself . .  the  part  of  a  diasceuast,  stringing 
together  a  number  of  ‘  older  lays 

So  ||  Diaskeirasis  [Gr.  Siaoicevams),  revision  (of 
a  literary  work),  recension. 

1886  Eggeling  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXL  281  The  authorship 
of  this  work  [Mahabharata]  is  aptly  attributed  to  Vyasa, 

‘  the  arranger’,  the  personification  of  Indian  diaskeuasis. 

+  Dia'sper.  Obs.  Also  6-7  diasprie.  [ad.med. 
L.  diasprum,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  diaspro jasper.]  =  Jasper. 

1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  i.  lxv.  78  The  other  stone  was 
of  Diasper,  but  bright  and  through  shinyng  with  certaine 
white  vaines.  1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  53  b,  Not  of 
Marble,  but  of  rare  and  hard  Diasper  of  the  East.  1638 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  108  Agats,  Cornelians,  Dia- 
spries,  Calcedons. 

II  Diaspora  (dai|Se‘spora).  [a.  Gr.  Siaonopa  dis¬ 
persion,  f.  5iaoire'ip-eiv  to  disperse,  f.  Si  a  through 
+  oirCipav  to  sow,  scatter.] 

The  Dispersion  ;  i.e.  (among  the  Hellenistic  Jews) 
the  whole  body  of  Jews  living  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles  after  the  Captivity  (John  vii.  35)  ;  (among 
the  early  Jewish  Christians)  the  body  of  Jewish 
Christians  outside  of  Palestine  (Jas.  i.  1,  1  Pet.  i.  1). 
Hence  transf. :  see  quots.  . 

(Originating  in  Deut.  xxviii.  25  (Septuagint),  euy  Siaanopa 
6i'  ndcrais  ftaoibelais  rijs  yrjs,  thou  shalt  be  a  diaspora  (or 
dispersion)  in  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth.) 

1876  C.  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Lond.  153  [The  Moravian 
body’s]  extensive  diaspora  work  (as  it  is  termed)  of  evangeliz¬ 
ing  among  the  National  Protestant  Churches  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  1881  tr.  Wellhausen  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  420/1 
s.  v.  Israel,  As  a  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  the  whole  East, 
the  Jewish  dispersion  (diaspora)  began  vigorously  to  spread. 
1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  760  s.  v.  Philo,  The  development 
of  Judaism  in  the  diaspora  differed  in  important  points  from 
that  in  Palestine.  1889  Edin.  Rev.  No.  345.  66  The  mental 
horizon  of  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  was  being  enlarged. 

Diaspore  (dai-aspo<>i).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Siaoiropa  scattering,  dispersion  :  see  prec.  So  called 
by  Haiiy,  1801,  from  its  strong  decrepitation  when 
heated.]  Native  hydrate  of  aluminium,  an  ortho¬ 
rhombic,  massive,  or  sometimes  stalactitic  mineral, 
varying  in  colour  from  white  to  violet,  commonly 
associated  with  corundum  in  crystalline  rocks. 

1805  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  161  The  diaspore  . .  is 
supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  alumine  and  water.  1873 
Fownes'  Client,  (ed.  11)  371  The  monohydrate  is  found 
native,  as  diaspore. 

Diasporoineter  (daqavspoqrm/ta.i).  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  Siaonopa  dispersion  (see  above)  +  -(o)meter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  dispersion  of  rays 
of  light. 

1807  T.  Young  Led.  Nat.  Phil.  II.  282  His  [Rochon’s] 
diasporoineter  is  a  compound  prism. 

Diasprie,  var.  Diasper,  Obs.,  jasper. 

Diastaltic  (daiastm’ltik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  StaoraX- 
tikos  serving  to  distinguish,  in  Music  ‘  able  to 
expand  or  exalt  the  mind  ’,  f.  SiaortWeiv  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  put  asunder,  f.  Siaapart  +  oreWeiv  to  set,  place, 
dispatch,  send.  Cf.  F.  diasialliquei] 

1.  In  ancient  Greek  music  :  a.  Dilated,  extended : 
applied  to  certain  intervals,  b.  Applied  to  a  style 
of  melody  fitted  to  expand  or  exalt  the  mind. 

1774  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  I.  v.  61  Melopoeia  was 
divided  into  three  kinds  . .  the  second,  Diastaltic  or  that 
which  was  capable  of  exhilarating. 

2.  Phys.  ‘  A  term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
the  actions  termed  reflex,  inasmuch  as  they  take 
place  through  the  spinal  cord  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Diastaltic  nervous  system ,  term  for  the  spinal  nervous 
system. 

[. Diastaltic  appears  to  be  here  taken  as  =  transmissive .] 

1852  M.  Hall  (title),  Synopsis  of  the  Diastaltic  Nervous 
System.  1855  Garrod  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  238  A  reduction 
and  final  abolition  of  the  diastaltic  function  of  the  spinal 
cord.  1879  Comh.  Mag.  June  700  Is  there  anything  in 
your  essay  about  our  diastaltic  nerves  ? 

Diastase (dai-ast/is).  Chem.  [a..mo&.¥  .diastase, 
ad.  Gr.  Siaaraate  separation  :  see  next. 

1833  Payen  et  Persoz  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  LIII.  76 
Cette  singuliere  propriete  de  separation  nous  a  determines  a 
donner  a  la  substance  qui  la  possede  le  nom  de  diastase  qui 
exprime  precisement  ce  fait.] 

A  nitrogenous  ferment  formed  in  a  seed  or  bud 
(e.g.  in  barley  and  potatoes)  during  germination, 
and  having  the  property  of  converting  starch  into 
sugar. 


It  is  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  substance,  of  unknown 
analysis  (Watts  Did.  Chem.).  It  is  found  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  in  the  infusoria,  and  in  various  secre¬ 
tions,  etc.,  in  the  higher  animals  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1838  1 .  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  666  Diastase.. is  a 
name  given  by  MM.  Payen  and  Persoz,  to  a  substance 
which  they  extracted  from  malted  barley.  1846  J.  Baxter 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  19  During  the  germination, 
some  of  the  elements  . .  in  the  grain  form  a  fresh  compound, 
which  acts  as  a  ferment.  This  compound  is  called  . .  dia¬ 
stase,  the  effect  of  which  is  . .  to  turn  all  the  starch  . .  first, 
into  gum,  and  then  into  sugar.  1863-72  Watts  Did.  Chem. 
II.  319  Neither  potatoes  nor  cereals  contain  diastase  before 
germination.  1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1045  An  extremely  active 
poison,  delicate,  resembling  the  diastases  or  venoms. 

Hence  Diasta-sic,  a.  =  Diastatic. 

1886  W.  Jago  Chem.  Wheat  128  The  bacteria  cause  more 
or  less  change  in  albuminoids,  but  exert  no  diastasic  action. 

II  Diastasis  (dai|£e’stasis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  Sidoraais  separation,  f.  Sia  apart  +  mao  is 
placing,  setting,  f.  root  erra-  stand.]  Separation 
of  bones  without  fracture,  slight  dislocation  ;  also, 
separation  of  the  fractured  ends  of  a  bone. 

1741  Monro  Anal.  Bones  (ed.  3)  39  A  Diastasis,  or  other 
violent  Separation  of  such  disjoined  Pieces  of  a  Bone.  1883 
in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Diastatic  (daiaste'tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  SiaorariKus 
separative,  f.  Sia  apart  +  oraTiitis  causing  to  stand, 
f.  root  ora-  stand.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  diastase. 

1881  Atkinson  in  Nature  No.  622. 510  The  opinion  that  the 
diastatic  property  is  connected  with  the  degree  of  solubility 
of  the  albuminoid  matter.  1883  Athenaeum  10  Nov.  606/3 
Lacquer  contains  . .  a  peculiar  diastatic  body  containing 
nitrogen. 

Hence  Diastatically  adv.,  after  the  manner  of 
diastase. 

1882  tr.  Thaysing1 s Beer  291  (Cent.  Diet.)  The  diastatically 
acting  albuminous  substances. 

+  Diasta’tical,  a.  Obs.  rare — h  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-al.]  Characterized  by  transplantation. 

1656  S.  Boulton  (title),  Medicina  Magica,  tamen  Physical 
Magical,  but  Natural  Physick  ;  or,  a  Methodical  Tractate 
of  Diastatical  Physick  ;  containing  the  general  Cures  of  all 
Infirmities,  by  way  of  Transplantation. 

Diastatite  (daqse’statait).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Sidorar-os  divided,  separated  +  -ITE.]  A  black 
variety  of  Hornblende,  so  called  (by  Breithaupt 
1832)  as  differing  in  the  form  of  its  crystals. 

1850  Dana  Min.  273. 

Diastem  (darastem).  [ad.  Gr.  SiaoTypa  :  see 
next.  Cf.  F.  diastbne  (1732  Trevoux).]  In  ancient 
Greek  music,  an  interval ;  esp.  an  interval  forming 
a  single  degree  of  the  scale. 

1694  Holder  Treat.  Harmony  vi.  no  Diastem  signifies 
an  Interval  or  Space ;  System,  a  Conjunction  or  Composi¬ 
tion  of  Intervals.  So  that,  generally  speaking,  an  Octave, 
or  any  other  System,  might  be  truly  call’d  a  Diastem.  .Tho’ 

. .  strictly,  by  a  Diastem  they  understood  only  an  Incom- 
posit  Degree.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diastem,  Diastema, 
in  music,  a  name  the  antients  gave  to  a  simple  interval ;  in 
contradistinction  to  a  compound  interval,  which  they  called 
a  system. 

II  Diastema  (daiastrma).  PI.  diastemata.  [L. 
diastema,  a.  Gr.  Siaorypia  space  between,  interval.] 

1.  Mus.  =  prec. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxxi.  (1495)  941  Dya- 
stema  is  couenable  space  of  two  voyces  other  of  moo  accord- 
ynge.  1727-51  [see  prec.]. 

2.  Zool.  and  Anat.  An  interval  or  space  between 
two  consecutive  teeth,  or  two  kinds  of  teeth,  occur¬ 
ring  in  most  mammals  except  man. 

1854  Owen  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Organ.  Nat.  I.  235  A  long 
diastema  is  not  . .  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Ibid.  298  In  all 
the  apes  and  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  .the  same  number 
and  kinds  of  teeth  are  present  as  in  man ;  the  first  deviation 
being  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  canines  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  break  or  ‘  diastema  ’  in  the  dental  series  for  the 
reception  of  their  crowns  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  1871 
Darwin  Desc.  Man  II.  xix.  324  Canine  teeth  which  project 
above  the  others,  with  traces  of  a  diastema  or  open  space 
for  the  reception  of  the  opposite  canines. 

Diastematic  (dahastz'mse'tik),  a.  rare.  ?  Obs. 
[ad.  Gr.  8iaoTi)p.aTin-6s  separated  by  intervals  :  see 
prec.  and  -ic.]  Characterized  by  intervals. 

1798  Horsley  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVI.  288  Ask  Aristox- 
enus  [etc.]  in  what  the  difference  consists  between  speaking 
and  singing;  they  tell  you. .  ‘  That  the  one  is  a  continuous 
motion ;  the  other  diastematic.  That  the  continuous  is  the 
motion  of  the  voice  in  discourse ;  the  diastematic,  in  singing  ’. 

Diaster  (daiiae  star).  Biol.  Also  dy-.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  81-,  Di-2  twice  +  aoTqp  star.]  The  double 
star  of  chromatin  filaments  which  forms  the  pen¬ 
ultimate  stage  in  the  division  of  a  single  cell- 
nucleus  into  two. 

1882  J.  T.  Cunningham  in  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Soc.  Jan.  43 
The  threads  travel  towards  the  poles,  forming  a  dyaster 
(note,  This  term  I  take  from  Klein  in  his  .1  tlas  of  Histology, 
1880).  1885  E.  R.  Lankester  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  833 
A  polar  star  is  seen  at  each  end  of  the  nucleus-spindle,  and 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  diaster. 

Hence  Diastral  a. 

1894  Athenxnm  24  Nov.  719/3  As  to  the  spindle  fibres  . . 
during  the  diastral  stage  of  the  division  they  [etc.]. 

Diasti’meter.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  Staoraots  interval, 
distance  +  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
distances. 

1851  Official Catal.  Exhib.  III.  1115  Improved  diastimeter 
for  the  use  of  the  army. 
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||  Diastole  (daiise'stoh-).  [med.L.,a.  Gr. ZiaaroXi) 
a  putting  asunder,  separation,  expansion,  dilatation, 
f.  SiaarfWay,  f.  5 id  asunder  (DlA-  ])  +  artWtiv  to 
put,  place,  send,  etc.  Cf.  F.  diastole  (14th  c.  in 
Hatz.Darm.).] 

1.  Phys.  The  dilatation  or  relaxation  of  the  heart 
or  an  artery  (or  other  pulsating  organ  in  some 
lower  animals),  rhythmically  alternating  with  the 
systole  or  contraction,  the  two  together  constituting 
the  pulse.  (Formerly  sometimes  applied  also  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  lungs  in  inspiration.) 

1378  Banister  Hist.  Man  vn.  93  Diastole  [is]  when  the 
hart  in  his  dilatation  receiueth  in  of  spirit.  1615  Daniel 
Queen’s  Arcadia  Poet.  Wks.  (1717)  187  The  Systole  and 
Dyastole  of  your  Pulse  Do  shew  your  Passions  most  hys¬ 
terical.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  Digress.  J50 
The  Systole  and  Diastole  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  being 
very  far  from  Synchronical.  a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  III.  79  His  Heart  a  sudden  gentle  opning  feels; 
It  seem’d  no  more  by  Systole  compress’d,  But  in  a  fix 
Diastole  at  rest.  1835  Kirby  Hah.  $  Inst.  Anim.  I.  v.  174 
Nutrition  seems  carried  on  by  a  kind  of  systole  and  diastole, 
the  sea  water  being  alternately  absorbed  and  rejected  by 
the  tubes  composing  the  substance  of  the  sponge.  1880 
Huxley  Crayfish  ii.  74  When  the  systole  is  over  the  diastole 
follows. 

fig.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  tl.  iii.  As  in  longdrawn 
Systole  and  longdrawn  Diastole,  must  the  period  of  Faith 
alternate  with  the  period  of  Denial.  1849  De  Quincey  Eng. 
Mail-coach  Wks.  1862  IV.  298  The  great  respirations,  ebb 
and  flood,  systole  and  diastole,  of  the  national  intercourse. 
1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  lxiii,  There  must  be  a  systole 
and  diastole  in  all  inquiry. 

2.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Prosody.  The  lengthening  of  a 
syllable  naturally  short. 

1380  Spenser  To  Master  G.  II.  Wks.  (Globe)  App.  ii.  709/r 
Heaven  being  used  shorte  as  one  sillable,  when  it  is  in  verse 
stretched  out  with  a  Diastole,  is  like  a  lame  dogge  that 
holdes  up  one  legge.  1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  177.  1704 
J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.,  Diastole  . .  "l'is  also  the  making 
long  a  Syllable  which  is  naturally  short. 

3.  Gr.  Gram.  A  mark  (originally  semicircular) 
used  to  indicate  separation  of  words ;  still  occasion¬ 
ally  used,  in  the  form  of  a  comma,  to  distinguish 
0,  n,  o,Tf,  neut.  of  oar  is,  oart,  from  on  (that),  ore 
(when). 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  1833  E.  Robinson  tr.  Butt- 
man's  Grk.  Gram.  45  From  the  comma  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  the  Diastole  or  Hypodiastole— which  serves  more 
clearly  to  separate  some  short  words  connected  with  en¬ 
clitics,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  other 
similar  words. 

Diastolic  (daiastp’lik),  a.  Phys.  and  Med.  [f. 
prec.  +  -10.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  diastole. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  hi.  iv,  By  its  [the  heart’s] 
agitation  of  Diastolick  and  Systolick  motions.  1861  T. 
Graham  Pract.  Med.  365  A  second  or  diastolic  sound,  syn¬ 
chronous  with  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  1877  Huxley 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ii.  77  This  systolic  and  diastolic  move¬ 
ment  usually  occurs  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  protoplasm. 

Diastral :  see  Diaster. 

Diastrophism  (doiise-stmfizm).  Geol.  [f.  Gr. 
5i  aarpotp-q  distortion,  dislocation,  biaarpopos 
twisted,  distorted,  f.  Siaarpefuv  to  turn  different 
ways,  twist  about,  f.  Sid  (DlA-  1)  +  arpltpeiv  to 
turn  :  see  -ISM,  and  cf.  catastrophism.~\ 

A  general  term  for  the  action  of  the  forces  which 
have  disturbed  and  dislocated  the  earth’s  crust, 
and  produced  the  greater  inequalities  of  its  surface. 
Hence  Diastropliic  (daiastrp  fik),  of  or  pertaining 
to  diastrophism.  (Also,  otherwise  employed  in 
quot.  1881.) 

1881  J.  Milne  in  Nature  XXV.  126  Other  [earthquake 
shocks]  again  are  compounded  of  direct  and  transverse 
motions,  and  might  therefore  be  called  diastrophic.  1890 
G.  K.  Gilbert  Lake  Bonneville  i.  3  note  (Funk)  It  is  con¬ 
venient  also  to  divide  diastrophism  into  orogeny,  .and  epei- 
rogeny.  1895  J.  W.  Powell  Physiogr.  Processes ,  in  Nat. 
Geogr.  Monogr.  I.  1.  23  Regions  sink  and  regions  rise  and 
the  upheaval  and  subsidence  may  be  called  diastrophism , 
and  we  have  diastrophic  processes. 

Diastyle  (dorastoil),  a.  and  sb.  Arch.  Also 
6-8  in  L.  and  Gr.  form  diastylos.  [mod.  ad.  L. 
diastylos,  Gr.  StdarvLos  ‘  having  a  space  between 
the  columns  ’ ;  also  ad.  Gr.  SiaffrvXiov  the  inter- 
columnar  space  ;  f.  81a  through  +  arvkos  pillar.] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  colonnade  or  building  :  Having  the 
intervals  between  the  columns  each  of  three  (or 
four)  diameters  (in  the  Doric  order,  of  2f).  B.  sb. 
Such  a  colonnade  or  building,  or  such  an  interval 
between  columns. 

1563  Shute  Archil.  Fja,  Diastylos,  whose  ..  distaunce 
betwene  the  .2.  pillers  ought  to  be  .3.  Diameters  or  .4.  at  y° 
furdest.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.,  Diastyle,  is  a  sort  of 
Edifice,  where  the  Pillars  stand  at  such  a  distance  one  from 
another,  that  three  Diameters  of  their  thickness  are  allow’d 
for  Intercolumniation.  1723  Henley  tr.  Montfaucon's  Antiq. 
Italy  (ed.  2)  18  The  ancient  Colonnade  . .  is  a  Diastylos  of 
sixteen  fluted  Columns.  1842-76  Gv/ilt  Archit.  §2605  The 
ancient  names  ..  of  the  different  intercolumniations  ..  are  — 
the pycnostyle . .  the  sy style . .  the  eustyle . .  the  diastyle .  .and 
the  arxostyle.  1856  M.  Lafever  Archit.  Instructor  358 
A  colonnade . .  is  designated . .  as . .  pycnostyle  when  the  space 
between  the  columns  is  a  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column, 
systyle  when  it  is  two  diameters  . .  diastyle  when  three. 

Diasyrm  (doi-asaim).  Rhet.  [ad.  Gr.  Siaavp- 
p6s,  Latinized  diasyrmus,  disparagement,  ridicule, 


the  rhetorical  figure  expressing  this,  f.  Staavpav  to 
disparage,  ridicule,  f.  Sid  through,  apart  +  avpeiv 
to  drag.]  A  figure  of  rhetoric  expressing  dis¬ 
paragement  or  ridicule. 

1678  Phillips,  Diasyrmus  (Grk.),  a  figure  in  Rhetorick,  in 
which  we  elevate  any  person  or  thing  by  way  of  derision. 
1757  W.  Dodd  Beauties  Shales.  I.  97  (Jod.)  We  have  a 
beautiful  passage  in  Richard  the  Third  (act  1,  sc.  i)  on  this 
topick  in  that  fine  diasyrm  he  speaks  on  himself. 

Diat(e,  obs.  form  of  Diet. 

T  Diata’ctic,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  SiaraKTiicus 
distinguishing,  distinctive,  f.  Siaracraeiv  to  dispose 
severally,  appoint,  ordain,  f.  5id  apart  +  raocrtiv  to 
set  in  order.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  order  or  arrange¬ 
ment,  spec,  as  exercised  by  the  Church  ;  ordaining. 
Also  f  Diatactical  a.  in  same  sense. 

1646  S.  Bolton  Arraignm.  Err.  284  The  Diatactick 
power.  Ibid.,  The  severall  branches  laid  down  by  Holy  and 
learned  men,  vir.  Dogmaticall,  Diatacticall  and  Critical. 
The  first  hath  relation  to  Doctrine ;  the  second  to  Order ; 
the  third  to  Censure.  1673  T.  Forrester  in  Wodrow  Hist. 
Suff.  Ch.  Scot.  (1829)  II.  11.  ix.  253  All  power  or  jurisdiction 
in  its  assemblies  either  diatactic,  critic,  or  dogmatic.  1688 
RENwicK-Si-r;/!.,  etc.  (1776)  538  The  dia  tactick  power, whereby 
the  courts  of  Christ  are  to  discern  the  circumstances  of  the 
worship  of  God  as  to  time,  place,  etc. 

||  Diatessaron  (daiate’saipn).  Also  5-6  dya-, 
5-7  diatesseron,  6  diathesaron.  [a.  OF.  diates- 
saron  (Godfr.),  a.  L.  dialessaron ,  Gr.  81a  Teaaapcov 
through  or  composed  of  four.] 

+ 1.  In  Greek  and  mediaeval  music :  The  interval 
of  a  fourth.  (Cf.  Diapason,  Diapente.)  Obs . 

1398  [see  Diapason  i],  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  i. 
(1859)  72  Ofte  amonges  other,  the  lusty  Dyatesseron  felle  in 
they  songes.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  37  Mony  smal  birdis.. 
singand..in  accordis  ofmesureof  diapason  prolations,  tripla 
ancle  dyatesseron.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  107  The  Concords 
in  Musick..the  Fourth  which  they  call  Diatesseron.  1694 
Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  70  A  Diapente  added  to  a  Diatessaron 
makes  a  Diapason.  1857  Maurice  Mor.  4-  Met .  Philos.  III. 
v.  §27.  183  The  circle.. the  diatessaron  in  music,  and  the 
like  are  certain  stable  forms. 

+  2.  In  old  Pharmacy ,  a  medicine  composed  of 
four  ingredients :  see  quot.  1883.  Obs.  [Dia-2.] 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  264  He  shal  holde  in  his  mouj? 
tiriacum  diatesseron.  1577  Frampton  Joyful  News  (1580) 
1 19  a  (Stanf.)  The  triacle  Diathesaron.  1698  Fryer  Acc. 

E.  India  «$•  P.  157  That  enervating  Liquor  called  Paunch .. 
from  Five  Ingredients  ;  as  the  Physicians  name  their  Com¬ 
position  Diapente  ;  or  from  Four  things,  Diatesseron.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diatessaron ,  old  name  for  a  medicine  of 
gentian  and  A  ristolochia  rotunda  roots,  laurel  berries,  and 
myrrh,  made  into  a  confection  with  honey  and  extract  of 
juniper;  anciently  used  as  alexipharmic. 

3.  A  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 

From  the  title  of  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind,  the  2nd 
century  EvayyeAtov  fit  a  Tecrcrdpont,  i.  e.  ‘  gospel  made  up  of 
four’,  of  Tatian. 

1803  T.  Thirlwall  {title),  Diatessaron  ;  or  the  History  of 
our  Lord  Jesus.  1805  R.  Warner  ( title\  The  English  Dia¬ 
tessaron  ;  or  the  History  of  Christ,  from  the  compounded 
Texts  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  1831  Macaulay  Ess.,  Bos¬ 
well's  Johnson  (1854)  174/2  Who  would  lose,  in  the  confusion 
of  a  Diatessaron,  the  peculiar  charm  which  belongs  to  the 
narrative  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved?  1887  Diet. 
Chr.  Biog.  IV.  s.  v.  Tatianus,  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  found 
acceptance  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

Hence  +  Diatessarial  a .  Obs.,  belonging  to  a 
diatessaron  (sense  1). 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1.  xli,  Proportionis  fine  with  sound 
celestiall,  Duplat,  triplat,  diatesseriall. 

Diatlie’rmacy.  [ad.  F.  diathermasie  (Mel¬ 
loni,  1 841),  ad.  Gr.  diaOep/j.acr'ia  a  warming  through, 
f.  bid  through  +  Oeppiaaia  heat.  This  Eng.  form, 
which  would  regularly  have  been  diathermasy,  is 
conformed  to  words  in  -acy.]  The  quality  of  being 
diathermic;  =  Diathermancy  2. 

1867  W.  A.  Miller  Elem.  Chem.  1.  (ed.  4)  296  Scarcely 
superior  to  pure  water  in  diathermacy.  1870  Matt.  Wil¬ 
liams  Fuel  of  Sun  §113  Any  degree  of  diathermacy  per¬ 
mitting  radiation  to  take  place  . .  across  the  flame.  1877 
Watts  Diet.  Chem .  V.  61  [see  Diathermic]. 

t  Diathermal  (doiajxj’imal),  a.  Obs.  [f.  Gr. 
Si  a  through  (Dia-  1)  +  Thermal  (Gr.  depp-os  warm, 
6lpp-r],  6epp.-ov  heat)  ;  rendering  F.  diathermane  ; 
see  next.]  =  Diathermic,  Diathermanous. 

1835  Faraday  tr.  Melloni  in  L.  #  E.  Phil.  Mag.  VII.  475 
{title),  On  the  Immediate  transmission  of  Calorific  Rays 
through  Diathermal  Bodies. 

Diathermancy  (dsiafoumansi).  Physics,  [ad. 

F.  diathennansie ,  formed  by  Melloni,  1833,  from 
Gr.  Sia  through  4-  Oepp.avcns  heating,  f.  Oeppaivuv  to 
heat.  The  French  ending  follows  the  analogy  of 
faralysie  for  Gr.  irapakvais.  The  Eng.  ending 
simulates  the  - ncy  of  ti'ansparency,  buoyancy. 

Melloni’s  original  term  was  diathcr man  cite,  from  dia- 
thermaue  adj.  (Ann.  Chim.  et  PJiys.  1833,  LI  1 1. 59,  LV.  396, 
Phil.  Mag.  1835  VII.  476)  ;  the  latter  was,  according  to  him, 

‘  f.  fiia-f  OepfxaLvijj,  in  imitation  of  diaphane ,  f.  fiia-f$cuVa> 
to  show.’  But  the  analogy  was  not  exact :  diaphane  is  not 
derived  from  fitd  and  tfxuVco,  only  from  the  same  root ;  and 
in  flepjuaiVio,  -amu  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  is  a  verbal 
suffix,  the  stem  being  Oepfx-.  Diathermane  was  first  ren¬ 
dered  in  Eng.  diathermal,  but  after  1837  generally  diather¬ 
manous.  To  express  the  notion  of  ‘  coloration  ou  teinte 
calorifique’,  Melloni  introduced  diathermansie ,  f.  Gr.  fitd 
-f-fleppai'o-ig  heating  (Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  LV.  377).  But 
the  distinction  between  diathermaniite  and  diathermansie 
appears  not  to  have  been  generally  appreciated ;  in  the  Eng. 


|  translation  of  Melloni’s  paper  in  Taylor’s  Scientific  Memoi  rs, 
1837,  k  72>  diathermancy  is  used  for  both  F.  words,  and 
!  English  writers  generally  have  used  it  in  the  sense  of  Mel- 
i  loni's  diathermaneite.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  Melloni 
afterwards  {Compies  Rendus,  1841,  XIII.  815)  abandoned 
his  original  terms,  and  gave  a  new  nomenclature  :  viz.  dia- 
thermique  adj.,  instead  of  diathermane ;  diathermasie  { ad. 
Cr.  fitatfep/Lacrta)  in  place  of  diathermaneite  ;  and  therrno- 
chrose  for  diathermansie  ‘colouring  or  tint  of  heat',  with 
corresponding  adj .  thermochroique .  But,  though  some  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  have  thence  used  diathermic  and  diathermacy , 
most  have  continued  to  employ  diathemnanons  and  dia¬ 
thermancy, ,  the  latter  in  the  sense  not  of  Melloni’s  diather¬ 
mansie,  but  of  his  diathermaneite  or  diathermasie .  ] 

+  1.  orig.  The  property,  possessed  by  radiant  heat, 
of  being  composed  of  rays  of  different  refrangi- 
bilities,  varying  in  rate  or  degree  of  transmission 
through  diathermic  substances  ;  Thermochrosi'  ; 
also  called  heat-colour.  Obs. 

[1833  Melloni  in  Attn.  Chim.  et  Phys.  LV.  377  Les  rayons 
calorifiques  . .  possedent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  diathermansie 
propre  a  chaque  substance  qu'ils  ont  traversee.  (Note)  Je 
prends  diathennansie  comme  l’equivalent  de  coloration  ou 
teinte  calorifique.]  1837  transl.  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Mem. 
I.  61  The  calorific  rays  . .  possess  (if  we  may  use  the  term) 
the  diathermancy  peculiar  to  each  of  the  substances  through 
which  they  have  passed.  (Note)  I  employ  the  word  dia- 
thermancy  as  the  equivalent  of  calorific  coloration  or 
calorific  tint.  —  Ibid.  69  They  diminish  the  quantity  of 
heat  transmitted  by  the  glass  without  altering  its  diather¬ 
mancy  [1 diathermansie ]. 

2.  Now:  The  property  of  being  diathermic  or1 
diathermanous  ;  perviousness  to  radiant  heat ;  = 
Diathermaneity. 

[1833  Melloni  in  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  LV.  396  Les  cou- 
leurs  introduites  dans  un  milieu  diaphane  diminuent  toujours 
plus  ou  moins  sa  diathermaneite.]  1837  transl.  in  Taylor’s 
Scientific  Mem.  1.  72  The  colours  introduced  into  a  dia¬ 
phanous  medium  always  diminish  its  diathermancy  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  1843  A.  Smee  Sources  Phys.  Sc.  194 
The  extent  to  which  interposed  bodies  allow  radiation  is 
called  the  extent  of  diathermancy.  1857  Whewell  Hist. 
Diduct.  Sc.  (ed.  3)11.  399  Their  power  of  transmitting  heat, 
which  has  been  called  diathermancy.  1863  Tyndall  Heat 
ix.  296  Diathermancy  bears  the  same  relation  to  radiant  heat 
that  transparency  does  to  light.  1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  1  Apr. 
684/1  Perhaps  the  diathermancy  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  mountain  climates,  as  it  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
great  solar  temperatures  which  prevail  during  the  day.  .and 
of  the  great  nocturnal  radiation. 

Diatliermane’ity.  rare.  [ad.  F.  diather- 
maneitt,  f.  diathermane,  with  tli%ending  of  dia- 
phan&ite  Diaphaneity.]  The  quality  of  being 
diathermanous;  =prec.  2,  and  Diathermacy’. 

1835  Faraday  tr.  Melloni  in  L.  $  E.  Phil.  Mag.  VII.  476 
According  to  the  diathermaneity  [diathermaneite ]  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  plate  consists.  1837  tr.  Melloni  in 
Taylor’s  Scient.  Mem.  69  Variations  produced  in  the  dia¬ 
thermaneity  [diathermane it of  white  glass.  1854  J.  Scof- 
fern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  276  The  transmissibility  of 
heat  (diathermaneity)  of  various  laminae.  1877  Watts  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  61  [see  Diathermic], 

+  Diathe’rrnanism.  Obs.  [a.  F.  diather- 
manisme  (Laronsse),  f.  diathermane .]  =  Diather¬ 
mancy. 

1858  Lardner  Hand-lk.  Nat.  Phil.  yivOTitle  of  section). 

Diathermanous  (dsiajjgumanas),  a.  [f.  F. 
diathermane  (Melloni  1833)  +  -ous.  For  history  of 
the  Fr.  word  see  Diathermancy.] 

Having  the  property  of  freely  transmitting  radiant 
heat ;  pervious  to  heat-rays ;  =  Diathermic. 

(Corresp.  to  transparent  or  diaphanous  in  relation 
to  light.) 

1834  E.  Turner  Elem.  Chem.  107  Melloni  has.  .introduced 
a  distinct  name  diathermanous,  to  denote  free  permeability 
to  heat.  1854  J-  Scoffern  in  Orr's  Che.  Sc.  Chem.  103  We 
have  transcalent  and  non-transcalent  substances — otherwise 
called  diathermanous  and  a-diathermanous.  1858  Lardner 
Hand-bk.  Hydrost.,etc.  371  The  only  substance  found  to  be 
perfectly  diathermanous  was  rock  salt.  Plates  of  this  crystal 
transmit  nearly  all  the  heat  which  enters  them  . .  Certain 
media  which  are  nearly  opaque  are  highly  diathermanous, 
while  others  which  are  highly  transparent  are  nearly  ather- 
manous.  1874  Hartwig  Aerial  IV,  vi.  75  The  great  dia¬ 
thermanous  power  of  dry  air.  1881  O.  J.  Lodge  in  Nature 
XXIII.  265  The  ice,  being  less  diathermanous  than  the 
vapour,  will  get  heated  first. 

t  Diathe’rmant,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Diathermancy, 
after  transparent,  buoyant,  etc.]  =prec. 

1871  J.  C.  Ward  Nat.  Phil.  175  Rock-salt,  .may  be  said 
to  be  transparent  to  heat,  or  as  it  is  called  diathermant. 

Diathermic  (ctaiaj^umik),  a.  [ad.  F.  dia- 
thermique  (f.  Gr.  di&  through  +  Oepp-T],  OtppL-ov 
heat :  see  -ic),  substituted  by  Melloni  for  his 
earlier  term  diathermane :  see  Diathermancy.] 
=  Diathermanous. 

1840  T.  Thomson  Heat  <$•  Electr.  (ed.  2)  132  To  bodies 
which  transmit  heat  well.  Melloni  has  given  the  name  of 
diathermic  or  transcaloric  bodies.  1867  W.  A.  M  iller  Elem . 
Chem.  (ed.  4)  1.  296  A  solution  of  alum  is  equally  diathermic 
with  a  solution  of  rock  salt.  1869  Mrs.  Somerville  Molec. 
Sc.  I.  1.  ii.  37  Bi-sulphide  of  carbon  . .  of  all  liquids  is  the 
most  diathermic.  1877  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  61  Bodies 
which  . .  afford  a  more  or  less  free  passage  to  rays  of  heat, 
are  called  by  Melloni  diathermic ;  while  those  which  . . 
entirely  obstruct  the  passage  of  radiant  heat,  are  called 
adiathermic  ;  the  corresponding  properties  . .  being  called 
diathermacy  and  adiathermacy,  sometimes  also  diather - 
7tianeity  and  adiathermaneity. 

Diathermo’meter.  [f.  Gr.  Sid  through  + 
0cpp.-6v  heat  +  perpov  measure.]  (See  quot.) 
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1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  Diathermometer ,  an  instrument  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  the  thermal  resistance  of  a  body  by  regis¬ 
tering  the  amount  of  transmitted  heat. 

Diathe  rnious,  a.  [f.  Gr.  hia  through  +  stem 
of  Oepfxos  hot  +  -ous.]  =  Diathermic. 

1843  A.  Smee  Sources  Phys.  Sc.  194  As  a  specimen  of  a 
diathermous  body,  air  is  a  capital  example.  1885  M'  Gee 
in  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  3rd  Ser.  XXIX.  390  The  solar  accession 
of  the  east  half  of  the  assumed  ice-stream  will  be  freely  dissi¬ 
pated  through  the  diathermous  forenoon  atmosphere. 

Diathesic,  a.  rare.  [f.  Diathes-is  +  -ic.] 
=  Diathetic. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884  L.  Brachet  Aix-les-lains  1. 
69  Their  retrograde  action  on  diathesic  affections. 

II  Diathesis  (daiiseji/sis).  PI.  diatheses  (-fz). 
[mod.  L.,  a.  Gr.  Stadtots  disposition,  state,  condition, 
f.  8 toniQtvai  to  arrange,  dispose.] 

Med.  A  permanent  (hereditary  or  acquired)  con¬ 
dition  of  the  body  which  renders  it  liable  to  certain 
special  diseases  or  affections ;  a  constitutional  pre¬ 
disposition  or  tendency. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Vocab.,  Diathesis ,  the 
affection  or  disposition.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diathesis, 
a  term  used  by  some  writers  in  the  same  sense  with  consti¬ 
tution.  1789  A.  Crawford  in  Med.  Commun.  II.  349  The 
. .  barytes  is . .  calculated  to  correct  the  scrophulous  diathesis. 
1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  490  The  epileptic  diathesis  which 
was  the  qualification  of  the  Pythonesses  of  Delphi.  1885 
F.  Warner  Phys.  Expression  xvi.  275  The  tendencies  in  the 
development  of  a  child  or  adult  may  be  studied  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  diathesis,  as  it  is  called. 

b-  fig- 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  p  236  An  exotick  Diathesis  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  1861  Maine  Anc.  Law  ix.  (1876)  340  Enormous 
influence  on  the  intellectual  diathesis  of  the  modern  world. 
1874  Blackie  Self-Cult.  90  Practically,  there  is  no  surer 
test  of  a  man’s  moral  diathesis  than  the  capacity  of  prayer. 
1877  F.  Hall  Eng.  A  dj.  i)i  - able  173  Helpless  slaves  of  what 
a  metaphysician  might  call  the  sequacious  diathesis. 

Hence  Diathesisation,  4  the  rendering  general 
or  systemic  of  an  originally  local  disease  ;  as  the 
development  into  pyaemia  of  a  simple  abscess 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883. 

Diathetic  (daiape-tik),  a.  [f.  Diathesis,  on 
Greek  analogies  :  cf.  antithesis ,  antithetic  :  see 
-thetic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  arising  from  dia¬ 
thesis  ;  constitutional. 

1866  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  92  Diseases  ..  involving  a 
constitutional  predisposition,  or  diathesis,  are  sometimes 
distinguished  as  diathetic  diseases.  1880  J.  Edmunds  in 
Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  July  184  Diathetic  conditions  need.. ap¬ 
propriate  medical  treatment. 

Hence  Diathetically  adv .,  in  a  diathetic  manner, 
constitutionally. 

1883  E.  C.  Mann  Psychol.  Med.  346  They  are  related  to 
each  other  nutritionally  and  diathetically. 

Diatom  (dai*atpm).  [ad.  mod.L.  Diatoma,  f. 
Gr.  SiaTOfA-os  cut  through,  cut  in  half,  f.  Slcltcuvuv 
to  cut  through.]  A  member  of  the  genus  Diatoma. , 
or,  in  a  wider  sense,  of  the  Diatomacese ,  an  order  of 
microscopic  unicellular  Algse,  with  silicified  cell- 
walls,  and  the  power  of  locomotion,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  were  formerly  placed  by  many  naturalists 
in  the  Animal  kingdom.  They  exist  in  immense 
numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  fresh 
water;  and  their  siliceous  remains  form  extensive 
fossil  deposits  in  many  localities. 

The  genus  Diatoma  is  distinguished  by  having  the  frus- 
tules,  or  individual  cells,  connected  by  their  alternate  angles 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  zig-zag  chain  :  hence  the  name. 

1845  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  332  Then  the  low,  minute  forms 
and  Confervse  come  . .  ending  with  diatoms,  transitions  to 
corallines  through  sponge,  etc.  1853  W.  Smith  British 
Diatomacex  25  During  the  healthy  life  of  the  Diatom  the 
process  of  self-division  is  being  continually  repeated.  1858 
C.  P.  Smyth  Astron.  Exper.  Teneriffe  6  The  countless  mil- 
1  ions  of  diatomes  that  go  to  make  a  feast  for  the  medusae.  1862 
Dana  Man.  Geol.  §  74  Microscopic  siliceous  shields  of  the 
infusoria  called  diatoms,  which  are  now  regarded  as  plants. 
[1865  Gosse  Land  <$*  Sea  (1874)  158  The  name  Diatoma  .. 
has  reference  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  strings  or 
chains  in  which  most  of  the  forms  are  aggregated  may  be 
separated.]  1882  Vines  Sachs  Bot.  260  The  movements  of 
Diatoms  are  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  those  of  Desmids, 
and  even  the  silicification  of  the  cell- wall .  .is  found,  though 
to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Closterium  and  other  Desmids. 

attrib.  1880  Carpenter  in  19 thCent.  No.  38.  605  Their 
exquisitely  sculptured  cases,  accumulating  on  the  bottom, 
form  a  siliceous  ‘Diatom-ooze’,  which  takes  the  place  in 
higher  latitudes  of  the  white  calcareous  mud  resulting  from 
the  disintegration  of  foraminiferal  shells.  1893  A.  H..S. 
Landor  Hairy  Ainu  74  Beds  of  lignite,  coal  of  inferior 
quality,  and  diatom  earth. 

Diatomaceous  (dabatpm^-Jbs)..!?.  [f.  mod.L. 
Diatomdcesi  (f.  Diatoma )  +  -ous  :  see  prec.  and 
'ACEOUS.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Dia- 
tomacex,  containing  the  Diatoms  and  their  allies, 
b.  Geol.  Consisting  or  formed  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  diatoms,  as  in  diatomaceous  earth ,  deposits,  etc. 

1847  J.  D.  Hooker  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Kept.  II.  83  {Paper)  On 
the  Diatomaceous  Vegetation  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  1853 
Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xlviii.  (1856)  455  Filled  with  slimy 
diatomaceous  life.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  xvii.  292  In  dia¬ 
tomaceous  deposits  the  individual  diatoms  run  into  a  sort  of 
opal.  1883  Cassell’s  Earn.  Mag.  507/1  The  best  diatomaceous 
earth  is  the  ‘  Kieselguhr  ’  of  Hanover,  which  serves  for  the 
preparation  of  dynamite. 

So  Diatoma  cean,  a  member  of  the  Diatomacex ; 
=  next.  In  mod.  Diets. 


DiatO'mean.  [f.  mod.L.  Diatome-x  (f.  Dia¬ 
toma)  +  -an.]  A  diatomaceons  plant,  a  diatom. 

1853  Henfrey  Ray  Society’s  Bot.  Physiol.  Mem.  360 
Every  Diatomean  is  formed  by  a  siliceous  shield  and  a  soft 
substance  therein  contained. 

Diatomic  (duiatp-mik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Di-  2  twice 
+  aTOfx-os  Atom  +  -IC.]  Consisting  of,  or  having, 
two  atoms ;  specifically  applied  to  compounds 
containing  two  replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen ; 
sometimes  used  as  =  divalent. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem .  xxxiv.  heading)  Diatomic  acids, 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  glycols.  Ibid.  417  It . . 
is  monobasic  but  diatomic.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  12  Nov.  198/3 
Elements  . .  classified  as  . .  diatomic  or  bivalent,  having  two 
attractions,  as  sulphur.  1880  Clemenshaw  VVurtz'  Atom. 
Th.  119  note ,  The  term  diatomic  molecules  clearly  and 
correctly  expresses  molecules  formed  of  two  atoms. 

Diatoiniferous,  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Diatoma 
Diatom  +  -ferous.]  Producing  or  yielding  dia¬ 
toms.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Diatomin  (daiise-fomin).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -in.] 
The  yellowish-brown  or  buff-coloured  pigment, 
which  colours  diatoms  and  the  brown  alga;. 

1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  260  [In  Diatoms]  the  green  colour¬ 
ing  matter  is  concealed,  as  in  the  chlorophyll-granules  of 
the  Fucacem,  by  a  buff-coloured  substance,  Diatomin  or 
Phycoxanthin. 

Diatomist  (dsiiffi'tomist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  diatoms. 

1881  Jrnl.  Quekett  Microsc.  Club  No.  46.  191,  I  should 
like  the  attention  of  Diatomists  to  be  drawn,  .towards  the 
elucidation  of  the  true  sexual  generation  in  these  plants. 

Diatomite  (dsiicetomait).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ite.] 
Diatomaceous  or  infusorial  earth. 

1887  Sci.  Amer.  12  Mar.  161/1  The  fossil  meal,  diatomite, 
or  infusorial  earth  of  the  English. 

Diatomous  (duiiartomas),  a.  Min.  [f.  Gr. 
81 aropt-os  cut  through  (see  Diatom)  +  -ous.]  1  Hav¬ 
ing  crystals  with  one  distinct  diagonal  cleavage  ’. 
1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  later  Diets.  . 

Diatonic  (daiatfl'nik),  a.  [a.  F.  diatonique 
(14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  diatonic-us,  a.  Gr. 
dtaroviKos,  f.  Siarovos ,  f.  Sia  through,  at  the  interval 
of+  tovos  tone.] 

1.  The  name  of  that  genus  or  scale  of  ancient 
Greek  music  (the  others  being  Chkomatic  and  En- 
habmonic)  in  which  the  interval  of  a  tone  was 
used,  the  tetrachord  being  divided  into  two  whole 
tones  and  a  semitone  (as  in  each  half  of  the  modem 
diatonic  scale). 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1252  Before  his  time,  al 
Musicke  was  either  Diatonique  or  Chromatique.  1694 
Holder  Treat.  Harm.  (1731)  102  The  Diatonick  had  two 
Colours;  it  was  Molle  and  Syntonum.  1763  J.  Brown 
Poetry  $  M its.  v.  64  In  the  ancient  Diatonic  Scale.. one 
Semitone  and  two  whole  Tones  are  ordained  to  succeed 
each  other  invariably. 

2.  In  modern  music,  denoting  the  scale  which  in 
any  key  proceeds  by  the  notes  proper  to  that  key 
without  chromatic  alteration ;  hence,  applied  to 
melodies  and  harmonies  constructed  from  such  a 
scale. 

[1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  Diatonicum  is  that 
which  is  now  in  vse.]  1694  Holder  Treat.  Harm.  (1731) 
114  In  Diatonic  Music  there  is  but  one  sort  of  Hemitone  . . 
whose  Ration  is  16  to  15.  1726  Swift  It  cannot  rain  but 

it  pours ,  He  sings  . .  with  equal  facility  in  the  chromatick, 
inharmonick,  and  diatonick  stile.  1774  Burney  H ist.  Mus. 
(ed.  2)  I.  ii.  23  In  modern  music  the  Genera  are  but  two  : 
Diatonic  and  Chromatic.  1848  Rimbault  First  Bk.  Piano 
91  Diatonic,  the  natural  scale ;  ascending  by  notes,  con¬ 
taining  five  tones  and  two  semitones.  1856  Comstock  & 
Hoblyn  Nat.  Philos,  (ed.  6)  234  What  is  called  the  gamut,  or 
diatonic  scale.  1876  M  acfarren  Harmony  (ed.  2)  ii.  39  The 
word  Diatonic , — rendered  through  the  tones  by  etymologists 
— must  have  been  intended  to  signify  through  the  unin- 
Jlected  notes.  1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  xxi.  (1889)  198 
Crossjay’s  voice  ran  up  and  down  a  diatonic  scale. 

b.  jig.  Of  a  normal  or  natural  sort;  free  from 
fancies  or  crotchets. 

1871  Contcmp.Rev.  XVI.  649  The  healthy  diatonic  nature 
of  Mr.  Hutton’s  chief  preferences  in  literature. 

Hence  -|-  Diatonical  a.  Obs.  =  Diatonic  ;  Dia- 
tonically  adv. ,  in  a  diatonic  manner. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  This  diuision  is  false 
in  the  diatonicall  kind  of  musicke.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Diapente,  The  diapente  is  a  simple  concord ;  yet,  if 
considered  diatonically,  it  contains  four  terms.  1774  Burney 
Hist.  Mus.  I.  iv.  57  Taking,  (two  or  more  perfect  chords  of 
the  same  kind  diatonically. 

Diatory,  obs.  form  of  Dietary. 

Diatribe  (dai’atreib),  sb.  Formerly  also  in  L. 
form  diatriba.  [a.  F.  diatribe  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  diatriba  a  learned  discussion,  a 
school,  a.  Gr.  SiarpiPr]  a  wearing  away  (of  time), 
employment,  study,  and  (in  Plato)  discourse,  f.  8ia- 
Tpifi-Hv  to  rub  through  or  away.  The  senses  in  F. 
and  Eng.  exactly  correspond.] 

1.  A  discourse,  disquisition,  critical  dissertation. 
arch. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon’s  A nsw.  Osor.  246  b,  I  heare  the 
sounde  of  an  Argument  from  the  Popish  Diatriba.  1643 
R.  Baillie  Lett,  ty  Jritls.  (1841)  II.  65  Some  parergetick 
Diatribes  of  that  matter.  1672  Mede's  Wks.  Gen.  Pref.  A, 
That  excellent  Diatriba  upon  S.  Mark  i.  15.  1683  Loud. 

Gas.  No.  1820/4  The  constant  Communicant;  a  Diatribe, 


proving  that  Constancy  in  receiving  the  Lords  Supper  is 
the  indispensable  Duty  of  every  Christian.  1703  J.  Quick 
Dec.  Wipe’s  Sister  Lett.,  Possibly  this  poor  Diatribe  may 
contribute  something  thereunto.  1816  Kirby  &  St.  Entomol. 
(1828)  II.  xxiv.  397,  I  shall  conclude  this  diatribe  upon  the 
noises  of  insects.  1875  Lowell  Spenser  Prose  Wks.  1890 
IV.  273  A  diatribe  on  the  subject  of  descriptive  poetry. 

2.  In  modem  use :  A  dissertation  or  discourse 
directed  against  some  person  or  work  ;  a  bitter  and 
violent  criticism  ;  an  invective. 

1804  Scott  Let.  Ellis  in  Lockhart  Life  xiii,  One  must 
always  regret  so  very  serious  a  consequence  of  a  diatribe. 
1830  Cunningham  Brit.  Paint.  II.  132  O11  the  appearance 
of  this  bitter  diatribe  in  1797.  1850  Kingsley  A  It.  Locke 

xxviii,  A  rambling,  bitter  diatribe  on  the  wrongs  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  labourers.  1854  Thackeray  Ne-wcomes  II.  293 
Breaking  out  into  fierce  diatribes.  1877  Morley  Carlyle 
Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  (1878)  201  The  famous  diatribe  against 
Jesuitism  in  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets. 

Hence  Di  atribe  v.  intr.,  to  utter  a  diatribe;  to 
inveigh  bitterly. 

1893  National  Observer  6  May  630/1  Why  diatribe  against 
the  tradesmen  of  Liskeard  ? 

Diatribist.  [f.  prec.  + -ist.]  One  who  writes 
or  utters  a  diatribe  ;  f  the  writer  of  a  critical  dis¬ 
sertation. 

a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  II.  Iv.  134  (R.)  The  same  I  desire 
may  introduce  my  address  to  this  diatribist.  1678  Cud- 
worth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iv.  190  Against  a  modern  Diatribist. 

Diatrion  :  see  Dia-  2. 

II  Diatypo  sis,  Rhet.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  Starv-noiois 
vivid  description,  f.  Starv-rro-ety  to  form  or  represent 
perfectly.]  (See  quot.) 

1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhct.  251  Diatyposis .  .A  figure  when 
a  thing  is  so  described  by  mere  words,  that  it  may  seem  to 
be  set.  .before  our  eyes.  1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey). 
Diaulic  (doi|(rlik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  SlavKos  (see  next) 
+  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
the  diaulos  or  double  course. 

1837  Wheelwright  tr.  Aristophanes  I.  225  Come  they 
thus  arm’d  to  the  diaulic  course. 

II  Diaulos  (dgiip  lps).  Grec.  Antiq.  [Gr.  SlavKos 
double  pipe,  channel,  or  course,  f.  St-  (Di- 2)  + 
auAos  pipe.] 

1.  A  double  course,  in  which  the  racers  turned 
round  a  goal  and  returned  to  the  starting  point. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diaulon,  a  kind  of  Race 
among  the  Ancients,  two  furlongs  in  length,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  return’d  back  along  the  same  Course,  a  1859 
De  Quincey  Post.  Wks.  (1891)  I.  165  Eight  days  for  the 
diaulos  of  the  journey.  1884  R.  C.  Jebb  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVII.  766  tOlympia)  Beside  the  foot-race  in  which  the 
course  was  traversed  once  only,  there  were  now  the  diaulos 
or  double  course  and  the  long  foot-race. 

2.  An  ancient  Greek  musical  instrument ;  the 
double  flute. 

Dia’xial,  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Si-  (Di- z)  twice 
+  Axial.]  Having  two  (optic)  axes  ;  =  Biaxial. 
1843  J.  Pereira  Lcct.  Polarized  Light  69  Another  kind 
. .  is  called  by  mineralogists  prismatic,  or  diaxial  mica. 

II  Diaxon  (dsi|se-ks^n),  a.  Zool.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Si-  (Di-  2)  +  a£aiv  axis.]  Of  sponge  spicules : 
Having  two  axes. 

1886  Von  Lendenfeld  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  (1886)  560  When 
one  of  the  rays  of  this  tri-act  spicule  becomes  rudimentary, 
Diaxonia  can  theoretically  be  produced.  It  is,  however, 
advantageous  to  consider  the  diaxon  spicules  as  part  of  the 
T riaxonia. 

Diazeuctic  (dsiazizektik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  Stafrwc- 
TtKos  disjunctive,  f.  Sta^evyvvvat  to  disjoin,  f.  Sid 
apart  +  £tvyvvvat  (stem  C(v7~)  to  join.]  Disjunc¬ 
tive  ;  applied,  in  ancient  Greek  Music,  to  the  in¬ 
terval  of  a  tone  separating  disjunct  tetrachords ; 
also  to  the  tetrachords  (  =  Disjunct).  So  ||  Dia- 
zeivxis  [Gr.  Sid£eu£u],  the  separation  of  two  tetra¬ 
chords  by  a  tone. 

1698  Wallis  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  250  The  Difference  of 
which,  is  La  mi.  Which  is,  what  the  Greeks  call,  the  Dia- 
zcuctick  Tone  ;  which  doth  Dis-join  two  Fourths  . .  and, 
being  added  to  either  of  them,  doth  make  a  Fifth.  1760 
Ibid.  LI.  709  The  position  of  the  diazeuctic  tone.  1874 
Chappell  Hist.  Music  I.  129  At  the  base  of  each  Octave 
was  a  ‘diazeuctic’,  or  Major  tone.  1880  Stainer  &  Barrett 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Diazeuxis. 

Diazingiber,  -zinziber  :  see  Dia-  2. 

Diazo-  (dsiiie’zo).  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2  +  Azo-.]  A 
formative  of  the  names  of  compounds  derived  from 
the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  which  contain  two 
atoms  of  nitrogen  combined  in  a  peculiar  way  with 
phenyl  (C6  H5),  as  diazo-benzene,  diazo-naphihaline, 
diazo-amido-benzene,  etc.  Also  used  atlributively, 
as  in  diazo  compounds,  derivatives,  reaction. 

1873  Fozvnes'  Chem.  (ed.  ii)  797  Whereby  they  were  con¬ 
verted  into  diazotoluenes.  1878  Law  Reports  29  Ch.  Div. 
367  Naphthylamine  is  converted  into  its  diazo  compound  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  1880  F riswell  in  Soc.  A  rts  J  ml. 
446  The  diazobenzene  formed  at  once  attacks  the  free  aniline 
salt.  1880  Athenzum  13  Nov.  645/2  Action  of  Diazonaph- 
thalin  on  Salicylic  Acid.  1890  Lancet  23  Aug.  413/1  The 
so-called  diazo  reaction  of  urine  . .  A  bright  or  carmine  red 
colouration  denotes  the  diazo  action. 

Hence  Diazotype. 

1891  Art  Jrnl.  Feb.  54  The  Diazotype  process,  a  method 
of  photographic  dyeing  and  printing. 

||  Diazoma  (doiaz^ma).  [L.  diazoma  space 
between  the  seats  in  a  theatre,  a.  Gr.  diafafia  girdle, 
partition,  or  diaphragm,  lobby  in  a  theatre,  f.  5ta 
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through,  over  +  £cD/ia  that  which  is  girded,  f.  fcui/- 
viivcu  to  gird  round.] 

1.  In  the  ancient  Greek  theatre :  A  semicircular 
passage  through  the  auditorium,  parallel  to  its 
outer  border,  and  cutting  the  radial  flights  of  steps 
at  right  angles  at  a  point  about  half  way  up. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diazoma ,  a  Girdle  or  Waste- 
belt  ;  also  a  broad  Footstep  on  the  Stairs  of  an  Amphi¬ 
theater.  1820  T.  S.  Hughes  Trav.  Sicily  I.  xi.  335  (Stanf.) 
1 1  is  of  small  dimensions,  containing  only  one  diazoma  or 
corridor. 

t  2.  Anal.  The  diaphragm  or  midriff.  Obs. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diazoma  . .  in  Anatomy  the 
same  with  the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Diazoma ,  an  old  name,  .for  the  diaphragm. 

I!  Diazoster.  [a.  Gr.  biafaaTqp  the  twelfth 
vertebra  in  the  back,  f.  bia  through,  over  +  faarrjp 
girdle,  belt,  f.  fawvvcu  to  gird.]  (See  quots.) 

1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet .,  Diazoster ,  a  name  of  the  twelfth 
vertebra  of  the  back.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  Diazoster ,  old 
name  for  the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  spinal  column  ;  because 
a  belt  girding  the  body  is  usually  placed  over  it  (Gorrceus). 

Diazotize  (doiice'z^toiz),  v.  Cliem .  [f.  Di-  2  h 

Azote  +  -ize  :  cf.  azolize .]  trans.  To  convert 
into  a  diazo  compound.  Hence  Dia'zotized ppl.  a. 

1889  M’Gowan  tr.  Berntkseu's  Org.  C/iem.  361  The  con¬ 
version  of  amido-  into  diazo-compounds  is  termed  diazotiz- 
ing.  1892  Nature  28  July,  The  number  of  amidogen  groups 
which  have  been  diazotized  can  be  determined.  1890  Thorpe 
Diet.  A  ppl.  Chem.  I.  247  Flavophenin  ..  prepared  by  the 
action  of  diazotised  benzidine  (one  molecule)  on  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  salicyclic  acid  in  alkaline  solution. 

Dib,  sbd  dial.  [A  variant  of  Dip  sb. :  cf.  Dib 
z/.1]  A  dip ;  a  small  hollow  in  the  ground. 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Dib,  a  valley.  North.  1869  Lonsdale 
Gloss.,  Dib ,  a  dip.  1876  F.  K.  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss., 
Dib,  a  slight  concavity  on  the  ground’s  surface. 

2.  Comb.  Dibboard,  the  dip  or  inclination  of  a 
seam  of  coal.  Nortliumbld.  Gloss.  1892. 

Dib,  sb.2  Generally  in  pi.  dibs.  [ Dibs ,  found 
in  the  18th  c.,  was  prob.  a  familiar  shortening  of 
dibstones ,  mentioned  by  Locke.  Prob.  a  deriv.  of 
Dib  v.2  :  cf.  the  names  Dabbers,  and  (dial.)  dabs , 
applied  to  a  similar  game,  f.  Dab  v.~\ 

1.  pi.  A  game  played  by  children  with  pebbles 
or  the  knuckle-bones  of  sheep ;  also  the  name  of 
the  pebbles  or  bones  so  used ;  see  Astragal, 
Checkstones,  Cockal. 

I73°-^  Bailey  (folio),  Dibbs,  a  play  among  children.  1810 
E.  D.  Glarke  Trav.  I.  177  This  game  is  called  ‘  Dibbs’  by 
the  English.  1867  H.  Kingsley  Silcote  o/S.  xiii,  His  dibbs 
and  agate  taws.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss.,  Dibs ,  a  game  played 
with  the  small  knuckle  bones  taken  from  legs  of  mutton  ; 
these  bones  are  themselves  called  dibs.  1890  J.  D.  Robert¬ 
son  Gloucestersh.  Gloss.,  Dibs,  pebbles. 

2.  A  counter  used  in  playing  at  cards,  etc.  as 
a  substitute  for  money. 

3.  pi.  A  slang  term  for  money. 

1812  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr,,  G.  Barnwell,  Make  nunky 
surrender  his  dibs.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Dibbs , 
a  galley  term  for  ready  money.  1868  Miss  Braddon  Run 
to  Earth  III.  ix,  ‘You  are  the  individual  what  comes  down 
with  the  dibbs.’  1883  Besant  Garden  Fair  11.  iii,  To  make 
other  beggars  do  the  work  and  to  pocket  the  dibs  yourself. 

4.  =  Dibble.  (In  various  Eng.  dialects.) 

1891  Lcicestersh.  Gloss.,  Dib,  Dibber  or  Dibble,  a  pointed 
instrument  often  made  of  a  broken  spade-handle,  for  making 
holes  for  seeds. 

Dib,  sb. 3  A  local  Sc.  var.  of  Dub,  a  puddle. 

1821  Galt  Ann.  of  Parish  312  (Jam.)  The  dibs  were  full, 
the  roads  foul.  1821  —  Ayrsh.  Legatees  100  (Jam.)  He 
kens  the  loan  from  the  crown  of  the  causeway,  as  well  as 
the  duck  does  the  midden  from  the  adle  dib. 

Dib,  vA  Obs.  exc.  dial .  [App.  an  onomatopoeic 
modification  of  Dip  v.,  expressing  the  duller  sound 
caused  by  broader  contact.  Cf.  Dib  j£.i]  trans. 
=  Dip  v. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  12 1  Jesus  . .  bad  thaim  dib  thair  cuppes 
alle,  And  ber  tille  bern  best  in  halle.  c  1570  Durham  Deposit. 
(Surtees)  100  Dib  the  shirt  in  the  water,  and  so  hang  it  upon 
a  hedge  all  that  night.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D  653 To  Dibbe 
or  dippe.  1617  Minsheu  Ductor,  To  Dibbe,  vi.  to  Dippe. 
1868  Atkinson  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Dib,  To  dip. 

Dib,  »-2  [A  derivative  form  from  Dab  vA,  ex¬ 
pressing  an  action  of  the  same  kind  but  weaker  or 
lighter  :  cf.  the  forms  sip,  snip,  tip,  and  the  redu¬ 
plicating  element  in  bibble-babble ,  tittle-tattle,  pit- 
pat,  zig-zag ,  which  expresses  a  weakened  phase  of 
the  notion  expressed  by  the  radical. 

Sense  3  .is  also  expressed  by  Dap,  another  derived  form 
from  dab,  in  which  the  consonant  is  lightened  ;  also  by  Dop. 
Here  there  may  also  be  association  with  Dip.] 

1.  trans.  To  dab  lightly  or  finely*  cf.  Dab  vA  2. 

1609  Ev .  Woman  in  Hum.  1.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Mistris 

that  face  wants  a  fresh  Glosse.  Prethee,  dib  it  in  well,  Bos. 

2.  intr.  To  tap  or  pat  lightly  :  cf.  Dab  vA  i  d. 

1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  x,  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  behold. . 
the  way  that  they  dib  with  their  bills. 

3.  intr.  To  fish  by  letting  the  bait  (usually  a 
natural  insect)  dip  and  bob  lightly  on  the  water  ; 
=  Dap  v.  1,  Dibble  v.2  2. 

1681  Chetham  Angler s  Vade-m.  iv.  §  8  (1689)  37  Put  one 
on  the  point  of  a  Dub-fly  Hook,  and  dib  with  it,  or  dib  with 
the  Ash-fly.  1827  Mirror  II.  118/1  It  is  customary  to  dib 
for  them,  or  to  use  a  fly.  1880  Boy's  own  Bk.  265  House- 
crickets  are  also  good,  to  dib  with,  for  chub.  Ibid.  277 
The  hawthorn-fly  ..is  used  to  dib  in  a  river  for  Trout. 


4.  To  dibble. 

Known  in  actual  use  only  in  mod.  dial.,  but  implied  in 
Dibber,  Dibbing-stick  :  see  also  Dibble. 

1891  Evans  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Dib  and  Dibble  vb.,  to  use 
a  ‘  dibble  *.  Dibble  is  the  commonest  form,  both  of  the  sb. 
and  v. 

Hence  Di  bbing*^/.^. ;  Drbbing- stick,  a  dibble. 

1681  Chetham  Angler’s  Vade-m.  xxxiii.  §  1/1689)  174 
Angling  with  a  natural  Fly  (called  dibbing,  dapeing  or  dib¬ 
bling).  Ibid.  §  2.  174  Dibbing  is  always  performed  on  the 
very  surface.. or  permitting  the  Bait  to  sink  for  2  inches. 
1833  Bovvlker  Angling  27  The  natural  flies  best  adapted 
for  dibbing  or  bobbing  at  the  bush.  1863  H.  C.  Pennell 
Angler  Nat.  154  A  natural  caterpillar,  cockchafer,  or  grass¬ 
hopper,  used  with  a  short  line  by  dibbing  over  the  bushes. 
1886  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Dibbin-stick,  a  stick  used  for  planting 
cabbages,  etc.  or  making  holes  for  sowing  seed. 

Dibar,  obs.  form  of  Diaper. 

Dibasic  (ctaib^’sik),  a .  Chem.  [f.  D1-2  -f- 
Base  sbA  +  -ic.]  Having  two  bases,  or  two  atoms 
of  a  base.  Dibasic  acid :  one  which  contains 
two  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen.  See  Bibasic. 

1868  Chambers'  Encycl.  X.  462/2  When  an  acid  admits  of 
the  displacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it  is  termed 
dibasic.  1869  Roscoe  Elctn.  Chem.  (1874)  365  The  acids  .. 
of  the  second  series  ar e  dibasic.  1880  Clemenshaw  Wurtz' 
A  tom.  The.  204  Oxygen  and  sulphur,  the  ‘  dibasic  ’  character 
of  which  was  demonstrated  by  Kekule. 

'-Hence  Di.basicity,  dibasic  quality. 

1880  Clemenshaw  Wurtz'  Atom.  The.  179  The  dibasicity 
of  tartaric  acid. 

Dibb,  var.  of  Dib. 

Dibber  (dubai).  [f.  Dib  v2  (sense  4)  +  -er  b] 

1.  An  instrument  for  dibbling ;  a  dibble ;  especi¬ 
ally,  an  implement  having  a  series  of  dibbles  or 
teeth  for  making  a  number  of  holes  at  once. 

1736  Pegge  Kenticisms,  Dibble,  I  think  they  call  it  dibber 
in  Kent.  1783  Tra?is.  Soc.  E?icourag.  Arts  I.  112,  I  .. 
ploughed  the  land  very  deep,  dressed  the  ground  down,  and 
planted  with  hand-dibbers.  1797  A.  Young  Agric.  Suffolk 
48  A  man.  .with  a  dibber  of  iron,  the  handle  about  three  feet 
long,  in  each  hand,  strikes  two  rows  of  holes.  1847  Rayn- 
bird  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  1.  215  By  using  a  drop- 
drill,  or  a  larger  dibber  for  making  the  holes.  1848  Ibid. 
IX.  11.  548  Five  cut  sets  [of  hops]  should  be  planted  to 
make  a  hill,  which  should  be  put  in  with  a  dibber  around 
the  stick. 

2.  Mining.  The  pointed  end  of  an  iron  bar  used 
for  making  holes.  U.S. 

1871  W.  Morgans  Man.  Mining  Tools  158  The  pointed 
ends  of  bars  are  often  slightly  bent,  to  facilitate  getting  a 
pinch  and  levering  in  certain  positions.  The  end  is  called 
a  ‘dibber’,  for  making  holes. 

Dibbin,  dibben.  Obs.  or  dial. 

f  1.  In  the  leather  trade  :  Part  of  a  hide  ;  peril, 
the  shank.  Obs. 

1603-4  Act  1  fas.  I,  c.  22  §  35  The  Neckes,  Wombes,  and 
Dibbins,  or  other  peeces  of  Oflfall  cut  of  from  the  saide  Backes 
or  Buts  of  Leather. 

2.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Dibben,  a  fillet  of  Devon. 

Dibble  (di’b’l),  sb.  Forms  :  5  debylle,  6  dyb- 
bil,  6-7  dible,  6-  dibble.  [In  forih  belonging 
app.  to  Dib  zl2  (sense  4),  -lb  being  instrumental 
as  in  beetle,  or  diminutive  :  cf.  dibber,  dibbing-stick 
in  same  sense.  Dibble  is  however  evidenced  much 
earlier  than  Dib  v.2,  which  leaves  the  nature  of 
their  relation  doubtful.] 

An  instrument  used  to  make  holes  in  the  ground 
for  seeds,  bulbs,  or  young  plants.  In  its  simplest 
form,  a  stout  pointed  cylindrical  stick  with  or 
without  a  handle  ;  but  it  may  also  have  a  cross 
bar  or  projection  for  the  foot  ( foot-dibble ),  or  be 
forked  at  the  point,  or  furnished  with  several  points 
to  make  a  number  of  holes  at  once. 

c  1450  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  713  Hoc  subterrarium , 
a  debylle.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  92  A  Debylle,  pastinacum, 
subterratorium.  1563  Hyll  Art  Garden.  128  With  your 
forked  dibble,  put  vnder  the  head,  loose  it  so  in  the  earth, 
that  [etc.].  1570  Levins  Manip.  124/42  A  dybbil.  1573 

Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  101  Through  cunning  with  dible,  rake, 
mattock,  and  spade,  By  line  and  by  leauell,  trim  garden  is 
made.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  100  lie  not  put  The 
Dible  in  earth,  to  set  one  slip  of  them.  1674  Ray  S.  <5*  E.  C. 
Words  64  A  Dibble,  an  instrument  to  make  holes  in  the 
ground  with  for  setting  beans,  pease  or  the  like.  1727 
Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Dibble ,  There  is  a  Dibble  of  a 
modern  Invention  with  several  Teeth,  the  Body  of  it  is 
made  of  a  light  Wood,  and  the  Teeth  of  a  Wood  that  is 
somewhat  harder.  1818  Keats  Endyin.  in.  153  In  sowing¬ 
time  ne’er  would  I  dibble  take,  Or  drop  a  seed.  1859  R.  F. 
Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  397  The 
people  use  a  msaha  or  dibble,  a  chisel-shaped  bit  of  iron, 
with  a  socket  to  receive  a  wooden  handle.  1861  Df.lamer 
FI.  Gard.  48  To  plant  them  with  the  trowel  or  dibble, 
f  b.  ?  A  moustache.  Obs.  slang. 

1614  B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fair  11.  iii,  Neuer  tuske,nor  twirle 
your  dibble,  good  Iordane. 

Dibble  (di-b’l),  vA  [f.  Dibble  sb .] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  hole  in  (the  soil)  with  or 
as  with  a  dibble ;  to  sow  or  plant  by  this  means. 
To  dibble  in  (into) :  to  put  in  or  plant  by  dibbling. 

1583  Stanyhurst  AEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  no  So  far  is  yt  cram- 
pernd  with  roote  deepe  dibled  at  helgats.  1791  Cowper 
Yardley  Oak  26  A  skipping  deer,  With  pointed  hoof  dib¬ 
bling  the  glebe.  1797  A.  Young  Agric.  Suffolk  47  One 
farmer  near  Dunwich  . .  dibbled  258  acres.  1799  Gentl. 
Mag.  I.  392  A  woman  employed,  .dibbling  beans.  1847-8 
FI.  Miller  First  Impr.  ix.  (1857)  145  The  clayey  soil  around 


it  was  dibbled  thick  . .  by  the  tiny  hoofs  of  sheep.  1855 
M.  Arnold  Balder  Dead  111.  312  The  soft  strewn  snow 
Under  the  trees  is  dibbled  thick  with  holes.  1872  Baker 
Nile  Tribiit.  iv.  54  The  seeds  of  the  dhurra  are  dibbled  in 
about  three  feet  apart. 

transf  1883  Sir  E.  Beckett  in  Knowl.  31  Aug.  140/2 
The  printer’s  passion  for  dibbling  in  a  comma  between  every 
two  adjectives. 

2.  intr.  To  use  or  work  with  a  dibble  ;  to  bore 
holes  in  the  soil. 

Mod.  He  was  dibbling  in  his  garden. 

Hence  Di  bbled///,  a. ;  Di'bbling*  vbl.  sb. ;  also 
in  Comb.,  as  dibbling-machine. 

1795  Hull  Advertiser  10  Oct.  3/3  If  Dibbling,  instead  of 
Broadcast,  was  wholly  practised,  it  would  produce  a  saving. 
1832  Veg.  Subst.  Food  38  Depositing  the  seed  in  holes  . .  at 
regular  intervals  ..  is  called  drilling,  or  dibbling.  1846  J. 
Baxter  Libr.  Tract.  Agric.  II.  210  It  appears.. that  drilling 
with  the  hoe  is  much  preferable  to  dibbling.  Ibid.  There 
was  . .  one  quarter  more  of  produce  from  the  drilled  crop 
than  from  the  dibbled.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dibbling- 
machine,  one  used  for  making  holes  in  rows  for  potato  sets, 
for  beans,  or  other  things  which  are  planted  isolated  in 
rows. 

Dibble  (drb’l),  v.2  [Perhaps  a  derived  form 
from  Dabble  with  lighter  vowel :  but  cf.  Dib 
Z/.2  3.] 

1.  intr.  =  Dabble  v.  2. 

1622  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxv.  (1748)  366  And  near  to  them 
you  see  the  lesser  dibbling  teale. 

2.  =Dib  v.2  3,  Dap  v.  i. 

1658  R.  Franck  North.  Mem.  (1821)  60  Dibble  lightly  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  1676  Cotton  Angler  (T.),  This 
stone-fly.. we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with  the  drake.  1681 
Chetham  Angler s  Vade-m.  vii.  §  2  (1688)  75  When  you 
angle  at  ground  in  a  clear  Water,  or  dibble  with  natural 
Flies.  1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VII.  54  He  . .  bobs  and  dibbles 
till  he  hooks  his  prey. 

Plence  Di  bbling*  vbl.  sb. 

1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  v.  295  This  way  of  fishing  we  call 
Daping  or  Dabbing,  or  Dibling  wherein  you  are  always  to 
have  your  Line  flying  before  you  up  or  down  the  River  as 
the  Wind  serves.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  569/2  Dibbling  for 
trout  he  considers  a  high  achievement. 

Dibble-dabble.  colloq.  or  dial.  [Reduplica¬ 
tion  of  Dabble,  the  form  expressing  repetition 
with  alternation  of  intensity,  as  in  bibble-babble , 
tittle-tattle ,  zig-zag,  etc.]  lit .  An  irregular  course 
of  dabbling  or  splashing ;  fig.  rubbish ;  also,  up¬ 
roar  with  violence. 

c  1550  Bale  K.  Johan  (Camden)  7  They  are  but  dyble 
dable  I  marvell  ye  can  abyd  such  byble  bable.  1767  C’tess. 
Cowper  in  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life  Corr.  Ser.  11.  (1862)  I.  99 
It  turned  out  such  a  dibble-dabble.  .  .We  have  had  March 
weather  before  March  came.  1825  J  amieson,  Dibble-dabble , 
uproar,  accompanied  with  violence.  1847-78  Halliwell, 
Dibble-dabble,  rubbish.  North. 

Dibbler  (di-blor).  [f.  Dibble  v.1  +-er  k] 

1.  One  who  dibbles. 

1770-4  A.  Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1804)  II.  356  One  dibbler 
generally  undertakes  the  business  of  one  gang.  1797  A. 
Young  Agric.  Suffolk  49  note ,  A  one-horse  roll  to  level  the 
flag,  or  furrow,  for  the  dibblers. 

2.  An  agricultural  implement  used  in  dibbling ; 
a  machine  dibble. 

1847  Illustr.  Lond.  News  24  July  58/1  For  the  best  horse 
seed-dibbler,/i5.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  699/1  Dibblers 
[figured].  1884  A  thcnxum  6  Dec.  736/2  Drills,  seed  planters 
and  dibblers. 

3.  A  species  of  opossum  :  see  quot. 

1850  A.  White  Pop.  Hist.  Mammalia  166  The  A ntechinus 
apicalis  of  Mr.  Gray,  which  is  called  the  ‘  Dibbler’  at  King 
George’s  Sound. 

Dibbler,  dial.  f.  Doublee,  large  plate. 
Dibchiek  :  see  Dabchick  13. 

Dibenzo-.  Chem.  See  Di-  2  and  Benzo-'. 
Dibenzoyl.  Chan.  A  synonym  of  Benzile 
C,4  H10  O.,,  as  having  the  formula  of  two  molecules 
of  the  radical  Benzoyl.  Also  in  Comb. 

Dibe’nzyl.  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2  +  Benzyl.]  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  crystallizing  in  large  colour¬ 
less  prisms,  having  the  formula  of  two  molecules 
of  the  radical  benzyl.  Also  in  Comb,  and  attrib., 
as  dihenzyl-methane,  dibenzyl  ketone. 

1873  P'ownes’  Chem.  (ed.  11)  763. 

Dib-hole.  Mining,  [app.  f.  dib,  variant  of  Dub 
+  Hole.]  The  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
which  receives  the  drainage  of  a  mine,  in  order 
to  its  being  pumped  to  the  surface;  also  called 
Sump. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Oct.  8/2  As  the  cage  was  being  brought 
up  the  rope  broke.. The  cage  was  precipitated  into  the  dib¬ 
hole  and  the  scaffolding  smashed.  1892  Daily  News  11  Jan. 
3/6  Examining  the  dib  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  shaft. 

Diblastula  (daiblae’stkrla).  Embryol.  [f.  Di- 2 
+  mod.L.  blastula  Blastule.]  That  stage  of 
the  embryo  of  multicellular  animals  at  which  it 
consists  of  a  vesicle  inclosed  by  a  double  layer  of 
cells ;  =  Gastrula. 

1890  E.R.  Lankester  A  dv. Science  34SThe  term ‘diblastula’ 
has  more  recently  been  adopted  in  England  for  the  ‘gastrula’ 
of  Haeckel. 

Dibrach  (dai’brask).  rare.  [ad.  L.  dibrachys, 
ad.  Gr.  Ufipayos  of  two  short  syllables,  f.  Si-  two 
+  Ppax us  short.]  In  Gr.  and  L.  prosody  :  A  foot 
consisting  of  two  short  syllables  ;  a  pyrrhic. 

In  mod.  Diets. 
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Dibranch  (dai-bneqk).  Zool.  [ad.  F.  di- 
branche(s,  f.  Gr.  Si-  (Dl-2)  +  0 payxta  gills  of 
fishes.]  A  dibranchiate  cephalopod  ;  see  next. 

1877  Le  Conte  Elem .  Geol.  n.  (1879)  305  If  we  divide  all 
known  Cephalopods  into  Dibranchs  (two-gilled)  and  Tetra- 
branchs  (four-gilled).  .The  naked  or  Dibranchs  are  decidedly 
higher  in  organization. 

Dibranchiate  (daibrarqkidD,  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  dibranchidta,  f.  as  prec.  :  see  -ate  -.] 
A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Dibranchiata,  an  order 
of  cephalopods  having  two  branchiae  or  gills.  B. 
sb.  A  cephalopod  belonging  to  this  order. 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  520/1  The  Dibranchiate  Order 
of  Cephalopods.  Ibid.  528/2  The.  .suckers  with  which  the 
. .  arms  of  the  Dibranchiates  are  provided.  1875  Blake 
Zool.  244  In  the  dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  the  ani^nal  is 
swimming. 

So  Dibranchions  a.,  ‘having  two  branchiae  or 
gills.’  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883. 

Dibroillide  (ctaibr<?u*m9id,  -mid).  Cheni.  [f. 
Di-  2  +  Bromide.]  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
bromine  with  a  dyad  element  or  a  radical,  as  ethine 
dibromide  C2  H2  Br2. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  362  Ethylene  diamines . .  obtained 
by  acting  with  ammonia  on  ethylene  dibromide.  1873 
Fcnvnes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  560  Ethine  unites  with  bromine, 
forming  a  dibromide. 

Dibromo-,  before  a  vowel  dibrom-.  Chem . 
[f.  Di-2  +  Bromo-.]  A  combining  element,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  presence  in  a  compound  of  two  atoms 
of  bromine,  which  have  replaced  two  of  hydrogen, 
as  dibromaldehyde  CH  Br2  •  CHO. 

1873  Eownes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  680  Dibromacetic  Acid  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  further  action  of  bromine  upon  bromacetic 
acid.  Ibid.  759  Dibromobenzene  exhibits  two  modifications. 
1880  Clemenshaw  Wurtz'  Atom.  Fh.  285  Dibromopropyl 
alcohol  . .  which  is  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  bromine 
upon  allyl  alcohol. 

Dibs  (plural) :  see  Dib  sb.2 

Di/bstones,  sb.  pi.  [See  Dib  sb.'*]  The  names 
of  a  children’s  game  :  the  same  as  dibs  or  dab- 
stones. 

1692  Locke  Educ.  §  152,  I  have  seen  little  Girls  exercise 
whole  Hours  together  and  take  abundance  of  Pains  to  be 
expert  at  Dibstones  as  they  call  it.  1775  Ash,  Dibsione,  a 
play  among  children,  a  little  stone  to  be  thrown  at  another 
stone.  Addison. 

Dibu'tyl,  Dibutyro-.  Chem.  See  Di- 2  and 

Butyl. 

+  Dica'ciouS,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  I,,  dicdx,  dicdci- 
talking  sharply  +  -ous.]  Pert  of  speech,  saucy. 

1830  Maunder  Treas.  Knowl. ,  Dicacious,  talkative,  pert. 

Hence  +  Dica’ciousness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dicaciousness,  talkativeness. 

Dicacity  (dikae-siti).  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  L. 
dicdx,  dicac-em ,  sarcastic  (f.  die-  stem  of  dicere  to 
say,  speak)  -f  -ity.]  A  jesting  or  mocking  habit  of 
speech ;  raillery,  banter;  pertness.  (Sometimes  after 
L.  dicere :  Talkativeness,  babbling.) 

1592  Bacon  Confer.  Pleasure  (1870)  8  Vespasian,  a  man 
exceedinglie  giuen  to  the  humor  of  dicacitie  and  iesting. 
1637  Heywood  Dial.  iv.  Wks.  1874  VI.  185  His  quicke 
dicacitie  Would  evermore  be  taunting  my  voracitie.  a  1670 
Hacket  Abp.  iViliiains  11.  (1692)  133  Lucilius,  a  centurion, 
in  Tacitus  Annal.  lib.  1,  had  a  scornful  name  given  him  by 
the  military  dicacity  of  his  own  company.  1751  Byrom 
Enthusiasm  Poems  1773  II.  23  To  remit  the  freedom  of 
inquiry,  .for  their  dicacity.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX. 
55  Between  human  eloquence,  and  the  dicacity  of  the  parrot 
. .  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

+  DicsBarch.  Obs.  rare  ~°.  In  7  dice-,  [f. 
Gr.  diKai-os  just  +  - apxos  ruler.]  (See  quot.)  So 
also  f  Dicsearchy. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,Dicearchy(diaearchia>,  just  govern¬ 
ment.  Dicearck(dicsearchus\  a  just  Prince.  1658  Phillips, 
Dice  arch. 

DiCceology  (dais/^-lod^i).  Also  7  dice-,  [ad. 
L.  dicseologia,  a.  Gr.  bi/ccuo\oyia  a  plea  in  defence,  f. 
5 ifcato-s  righteous,  just  +  \oyia  account,  speech.] 

J 1.  A  description  or  account  of  jurisdiction.  Obs. 

1664  J.  Exton  (title),  The  Maritime  Dicaeologie,  or  Sea- 
jurisdiction  of  England. 

2.  Rhet .  Justification. 

[1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Focsie  hi.  xix.  (Arb.)  237  Dichologia, 
or  the  Figure  of  excuse.]  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diceology 
.  .justification  by,  or  in  talk.  [1830  Maunder  Treas.  Kncnvl., 
Dicceology ,  self- vindication.] 

Dicage,  Dicar  :  see  Dikage,  Dicker. 
Dicalcic  (doiksedsik),  a .  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2  2  + 
Calcic.]  Containing  two  equivalents  of  calcium. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  I.  719  Dicalcic  phosphide. 
1884  F.  J.  Lloyd  Science  Agric. 

Dicarbo-,  before  a  vowel  dicarb-.  Chem.  [See 
Di-  2  and  Carbo-.]  In  composition  :  Containing 
two  atoms  or  equivalents  of  carbon. 

1881  Nature  XXIII.  243  The  acid,  .was  probably  identical 
with  dicarbopyridenic  acid. 

Dicarbon  (daikautym),  a.  Chem.  [Di-2.] 
Containing  or  derived  from  two  atoms  of  carbon, 
as  the  dicarbon  series  of  hydrocarbons. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  xxx,  Dicarbon  or  Ethyl  series. 
The  starting  point  of  this  important  series  is  common  alcohol 
or  spirits  of  wine  C2  Ho  O. 

Dicarbonate  (daika\ib6n<?t).  Chem.  SeeDi-2 
and  Carbonate. 


Dica’rpellary,  a.  Bot.  [f.  Di- 2  +  Carpel- 

lary.]  Having  or  consisting  of  two  carpels. 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  501  Distinguished  by  a  dicar- 
pellary  fruit. 

Dicast  (di’kcest).  Gr.  Antiq.  Also  dikast. 
[ad.  Gr.  difcaarijs  judge,  juryman,  agent-noun  f. 
8iKa(-d v  to  judge,  pass  judgement  on,  f.  dUrj  right, 
justice,  judgement,  trial.]  One  of  the  6000  citizens 
chosen  annually  in  ancient  Athens  to  try  cases  in 
the  several  law-courts,  where  their  functions  com¬ 
bined  those  of  the  modern  judge  and  jury. 

[1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xi.  (1737)  46  The  Statues  of 
their  Dicastes. ]  1822  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  1.  p.  cxlv, 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  Athens  were,  in  part, 
supported  by  their  attendance  upon  the  courts  of  law  in  the 
quality  of  dicasts,  an  office  something  between  the  judge 
and  juryman  of  modern  times.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets 
Ser.  1.  i.  (1877)  30  The  whole  Athenian  nation  as  dikasts  and 
ecclesiasts,  were  interested  in  Rhetoric.  1874  Mahaffy  Soc. 
Life  Greece  vii.  215  The  contemptible  old  dicast  in  the 
IPasps.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  1.  215  This  art  acts  upon 
dicasts  and  ecclesiasts  and  bodies  of  men. 

Dicastery  (dikse*steri).  Also  dikastery.  [ad. 
Gr.  biKaoTrjpiov  a  court  of  justice.] 

One  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  which  the  dicasts 
sat ;  the  court  or  body  of  dicasts. 

[1656  J.  Harrington  Oceana  147  (Jod.)  The  dicasterion 
. .  in  Athens  . .  the  comitia  of  that  commonwealth.  1822 
T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  II.  179  The  very  essence  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  . .  was  centered  in  its  Dicasteria,  or 
courts  of  justice.]  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xii.  I.  304  It  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  put  to  death  any  person,  even  under  formal  sentence 
by  the  dicastery.  1866  Felton  Anc.  <§•  Mod .  Gr.  II.  vi.  99 
The  people  in  the  country,  .were  as  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
the  senate  and  dicasteries,  as  the  people,  .of  the  town. 

Dicastic  (dikm'stik),  a.  Also  dikastic.  [ad. 
Gr.  bucavTiK-os  of  or  for  law  or  trials  :  see  DlCAST.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  dicast  or  dicasts. 

1849  Grote  Greece  11.  xlvi.  V.  484  The  archon  . .  retained 
only  the  power  of  . .  presiding  over  the  dikastic  assembly  by 
whom  peremptory  verdict  was  pronounced.  1874  Mahaffy 
Soc.  Life  Greece  vi.  176  The  wrangling  and  dicastic  habit  of 
his  countrymen.  1884  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  348  Citizens  each  fur¬ 
nished  with  his  dicastic  badge  and  staff. 

Dicatalectic  (dohkrctale'ktik),  a.  Pros.  [ad. 
Gr.  Suca.Ta\r]KTiK-6s :  see  Di- 2  and  Catalectic.J 
Of  a  verse  :  Doubly  catalectic ;  wanting  a  syllable 
both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end,  as  e.g.  the  dac¬ 
tylic  pentameter.  In  mod.  Diets, 

f  Dica’tion.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  L.  dicatidn-em 
formal  declaration,  n.  of  action  f.  diedre  to  proclaim.] 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dication ,  a  vowing,  submitting, 
promising,  or  dedicating. 

Dicayue,  obs.  form  of  Deceive. 

Dice  (dais),  sb.,  plural  of  Die  sb.,  q.v. 

In  reference  to  gaming,  dice  is  of  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  than  the  singular  die ;  it  also 
enters  largely  into  combination  :  as 
Dice-cogging,  -gospeller,  -maker ;  dice-board,  a 
board  upon  which  dice  are  thrown ;  diee-coal 
(see  quot.)  ;  dice-headed  a.,  having  a  cubical 
boss  or  stud  (of  nails  used  for  strengthening  doors, 
etc.)  ;  dice  holes  (see  quot.) ;  dice-man,  a  sharper 
who  cheats  with  dice ;  dice-shot  =  die-shot  (see 
Die)  ;  dice-top,  a  top  of  polygonal  form  with 
numbers  marked  on  its  faces,  a  teetotum.  Also 
Dice-box,  -play,  etc. 

1844  T  hirlwall  GreeceYlll.  453  Mummius.  . had  as  little 
eye  for  them  as  any  of  his  men,  who  made  *dice-boards  of 
the  finest  master-pieces  of  painting.  1842  Brande,  ^Dice- 
coal,  a  species  of  coal  easily  splitting  into  cubical  fragments. 
1852  Thackeray  Esmond  1.  xiii,  I  played  a  *  dice-cogging 
scoundrel  in  Alsatia  for  his  ears.  1550  Latimer  Serm.  at 
StamfordNVs.  1 . 269  Among  so  great  a  number  of  gospellers, 
some  are  card-gospellers,  some  are  *dice-gospellers,  some 
are  pot-gospellers  ;  all  are  not  good.  1497  Ld.  Treas.  Acc. 
Scot..  I.  357  V1'  }et  nalis  "dis  hedit  to  Dunbar.  1593  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  74, 100  dicheaded  nailes 
pro  ostio.  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet .  Needlework 
153  *Dice  Holes  . .  a  stitch  . .  used  in  Honiton  . .  lace.  1530 
Palsgr.  213/2  *Dice  maker,  dossier .  1714  Mandeville  Fab. 
Bees  ( 1725)1.81  Card  and  dice-makers . .are  the  immediate 
ministers  to  a  legion  of  vices.  1871  Echo  14  Mar.,  *Dice- 
men  and  thimble-rigs  were  scattered  here  and  there,  making 
a  fine  harvest.  1588  Lucar  Colloq.  Arte  Shooting  App.  57 
Chaine  shot  .  .*dice  shot.  1668  J.  White  Rich  Cab.  (ed.  4) 
124  Square  pieces  of  iron,  called  dice-shot.  1894  Maske- 
lyne  Sha?ps  <$*  Flats  257  That  well-known  device,  the 
‘  *dice-top  *  or  *  teetotum  \ 

Dice  (dais),  v.  [f.  Dice  sb.  pi.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  or  gamble  with  dice. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  121  Dycyn,  or  pley  wythe  dycys, 
aUo.  1519  Prcsentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  32 
Latt  no  manservauntes  dysse  nor  carde  in  ther  howsses. 
1548  Latimer  Ploughers  (Arb.)  25  Thei  hauke,  thei  _hunt, 
thei  card,  thei  dyce.  1596  Shaks.  t  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  18, 

I  was  . .  vertuous  enough,  swore  little,  dic’d  not  aboue 
seuen  times  a  weeke.  1647  R.  Stapylton.  Juvenal  253  If 
th’  old  man  dice,  th’  heire  m  long  coats  will  doe  The  like. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  97  The  Dick  Talbot  who 
had  diced  and  revelled  with  Gratnmont. 

b.  trans.  To  lose  or  throw  away  by  dicing ;  to 
gamble  away.  Also  fig. 

1549  [see  Dicing-house].  1618  N.  Field  Amends  for 
Ladies  1.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  94  Have  I  to  dice  my 
patrimony  away?  1871  Tom  Taylor  Jeanne  Dare  11.  i, 
How  cheerily  a  king  and  kingdom  May  be  diced,  danced, 
and  fiddled  to  the  dogs!  1881  Blackie  Lay  Serm.  i.  79 


The  conscript  boy,  torn  from  his  father  . .  to  dice  away  his 
sweet  young  life  in  a  cause  with  which  he  has  no  concern. 
C.  trails.  To  bring  by  dice-play  [into,  out  of,  etc.). 
3843  Macaulay  Ess.,  A dd icon  (1889)  721  When  he  diced 
himself  into  a  spunging  house. 

2.  To  cut  into  dice  or  cubes  :  esp.  in  cookery. 

? c  1390  Forme  ofCury  in  Warner's  Culin.  Antiq.  5  Take 
Funges  [mushrooms],  and  pare  hem  clene,  and  dyce  hem. 
c  1440  F romp.  Pa>v.  121  Dycyn,  as  men  do  brede,  or  other 
lyke,  quadro.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778) 
95  Make  a  ragoo  of  oysters  and  sweetbreads  diced. 

3.  To  mark  or  ornament  with  a  pattern  of  cubes 
or  squares  ;  to  chequer;  spec.  a.  Needlework.  (See 
quot.  1808-80.)  b.  Bookbinding.  To  ornament 
(leather)  with  a  pattern  consisting  of  squares  or 
diamonds  :  see  Diced ppl.  a.  2. 

1688  J.  Clayton  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  126  The  young 
Ones  [snakes]  have  no  Rattles  . .  but  they  may  be  known  . . 
being  very  regularly  diced  or  checker'd,  black  and  gray  on 
the  backs.  1808-80  Jamieson,  Dice,  1.  Properly,  to  sew 
a  kind  of  waved  pattern  near  the  border  of  a  garment  . . 
2.  To  weave  in  figures  resembling  dice. 

+  4.  To  mark  with  spots  or  pips,  like  dice.  Obs. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  8  The  Butter  Fly.  The  eye  is 
large  and  globular,  diced  or  bespeck’d  here  and  there  with 
black  spots. 

Dice,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Dais,  pew  or  seat  in  a  church. 
Dice,  adv.  Naut. :  see  Dyce. 

Dice-box.  The  box  from  which  dice  are  thrown 
in  gaming,  usually  of  the  form  of  a  double  trun¬ 
cated  cone. 

1552  Huloet,  Dice  bo xe,fimmn,fritillum,  1617  Minsheu 
Ductor ,  A  Dice  box  . .  a  saucer,  porringer,  or  some  other 
such  like  dish,  out  of  which  they  cast  the  dice.  1713  Addison 
Guardian  No.  120  p  1  Thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box. 
1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  221  What  was  an  hourglass  once, 
Becomes  a  dicebox.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Three  Ages  ii. 
47  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  were  rattling  the  dice- 
box.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  50  Welcome  at  the 
palace  when  the  bottle  or  the  dicebox  was  going  round. 

b.  Used  typically  for  dice-play,  dicing,  gaming. 
1857  Maurice  Ep.  St.  John  xi.  179  The  only  resources 

left  for  either  are  the  dice-box  and  the  bottle.^  1859  Ma¬ 
caulay  Life  Pitt,  Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the 
dice-box  and  the  turf. 

c.  attrib .  Of  the  form  of  a  dice-box.  Dice-box 
insulator,  a  hollow  porcelain  insulator  of  this  shape 
for  supporting  a  telegraph  wire,  which  passes 
through  the  axis. 

1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <5*  It.  1st.  I.  296  A  smaller  lake  . . 
backed  by  a  range  of  rocks  and  a  rude  dice-box  tower.  1895 
W.  Preece  (in  letter).  The  ‘dice-box’  insulator  was  invented 
by  the  late  Mr.  C.  P.  Walker;  it  was  used  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway. 

Diced  (daist),  ppl .  a.  [f.  Dice  v.  +  -ed  U] 

1.  Formed  or  cut  into  dice  or  cubes ;  see  Dice  v.  2. 
1671  J.  Webster  Meiallogr.  xvii.  246,  I  have  by  me  very 

many  sorts  of  these  squared  or  diced  golden  Marchasites. 
1741  Compl.  Earn.  Piece  1.  ii.  (ed.  3)  147  Make  Sauce  with 
some  of  the  Liquor,  Mushrooms,  diced  Lemon,  etc. 

2.  Marked  or  ornamented  with  figures  of  cubes  or 
squares  ;  chequered  ;  see  Dice  v.  3. 

1725  Ramsay  Gentl.  Sheph.  1.  ii,  He  kaims  his  hair  . .  And 
spreads  his  garters  diced  beneath  his  knee.  1880  W.  Smith 
Catal.  No.  6,  4  vols,  royal  8vo,  diced  calf.  1893  W.  F.  Clay 
Catal.  16,  4to,  diced  russia,  neatly  rebacked. 

Dicellate  (daise’Dt),  a.  [f.  Gr.  SbceWa,  a 
two-pronged  hoe  + -ate2.]  Two-pronged:  said 
spec,  of  sponge-spicules. 

|[  Dicentra  (daise'ntra).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
biKtvrpos,  {.  Si-  two  +  Ktvrpov  sharp  point,  spur.] 
A  genus  of  plants  (N.O.  Pumariacese)  having 
drooping  heart-shaped  flowers ;  the  species  are 
natives  of  North  America  and  Eastern  and  Central 
Asia,  and  several  are  in  cultivation  in  the  flower- 
garden,  esp.  D.  spcctabilis  (also  called  Diclytra). 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.  1883  Century  Mag.  Sept.  726/2  The 
beautifully  divided  leaves  of  the  dicentra.  1884  E.  P.  Roe 
in  Harpers  Mag.  May  932/1  Clumps  of  bloodroot,  hepaticas, 
dicentras,  dog-tooth  violets,  and  lilies-of-the-valley. 

DicephalonS  (doise’falas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Suct<pa\- 
o?  (f.  Si-,  Di-2  +  Ktit-aXi}  head)  +  -ous.  In  rnod.F. 
diUphalel\  Having  two  heads,  two-headed. 

1808  Ediu.  Rev.  XII.  487  A  dicephalous  monster. 

Dice-play,  [f-  Dice  sb.  pi.]  The  action  or 
practice  of  playing  with  dice  ;  the  game  of  dice. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  120  Dyce  play,  aleatura.  1551 
Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  84  Dice-playe,  and  suche 
other  folishe  and  pernicious  games  they  know  not.  1577 
Northbrooke  Dicing  Introd.  2  If  a  man  can  dice-play. 
1580  Lupton  Sivqila  94  To  get  greedie  gain  by  diuellish  and 
detestable  Diceplaye.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  60  For  giving 
himselfe  much  to  dice  play. 

f  b.  fig.  Trickery,  deceit,  sleight.  Obs. 

1633  Rogers  Treat.  Sacraments  1.  159  Not  easily  carried 
away  by  each  Doctrine  and  dice-play  of  men  [cf.  Eph.  iv. 
14  kv  rrj  KVpeicL  twf  aeOpCmior]. 

So  Dice-playing'. 

c  1490  Promp.  Parv.  (MS.  K.)  120  Dicepleyinge,  aleatura. 
1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  19  The  Poete  likeneth 
. .  the  life  of  man  to  a  diceplaiyng  or  a  game  at  the  tables. 
1606  Holland  Sueton.  70  The  rumour  that  ran  of  his  dice¬ 
playing. 

Dice-player.  [See  prec.]  One  who  plays  or 
gambles  with  dice  ;  a  dicer. 

"  1377  Langl.  I\  PI.  B.  VI.  73  Iakke  ]>e  iogeloure  . .  And 
danyel  )?e  dys-playere.  1577  tg  Bullingcr  s  Decades  (1592I 
183  We  doe  vtterly  forbid  all  bishops  . .  to  keepe  compame 
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with  dice  players.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct .  Dubit.  11.  471 
(L.)  A  common  gamester  or  dice-player  may  call  himself 
Christian,  but  indeed  he  is  not. 

Dicer  (clausal).  Forms  :  5-6  dyser,  dysar,  6 
dysour,  disar,  dycer,  dicear,  desard,  6-  dicer, 
[f.  Dice®,  (or  sb.)  +-ER1.  The  suffix  was  sometimes 
changed  to  AFr.  -oue,  and  -ar.]  One  who  plays 
or  gambles  with  dice ;  a  person  addicted  to  dicing. 

1408  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  62  Rogerus  Mokyngton  est 
communis  hospitator,  contra  Assisam,  scilicet,  [hospitat] 
dysers.  c  1460  Tenvneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  242  Thise  dysars 
and  thise  hullars,  Thise  cokkers  and  thise  hollars.  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poems  xxxiv.  71  Ane  dysour  said.  .The  Devill  mot 
stik  him  with  a  knyfe,  Bot  he  kest  vp  fair  syisis  thre.  1531 
Elyot  Gov.  i.  xxvi,  Suche  a  reproche,  to  be  sayde  that  they 
had  made  aliaunce  withdisars.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  iv. 
45  Such  an  Act,  That.. Makes  marriage  vowes  As  false  as 
Dicers  Oathes.  1654  Gataker  Disc.Afol.  3  The  better  Dicer, 
the  wors  man.  1837  De  Quincey  Revo/t  Tartars  Wks.  1862 
IV.  130  Upon  the  hazard  of  a  dicer’s  throw.  1844  J.  T. 
Hewlett  Parsons  <y  IV.  xix,  A  deep  drinker,  and  a  dicer. 
Dicerate  (dai'ser/t),  a.  [f.  Gr.  8'ucepas,  Suctpar- 
dottble  horn.]  ‘Having  two  horns’.  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1883. 

Dicerous  (dai’seras),  a.  Entom.  rare,  [irrcg. 
(for  dicerote)  f.  Gr.  S 'ucepais  two-horned,  f.  5 1-  two 
+  k (pas  horn.]  Having  two  ‘  horns  antenna:,  or 
tentacles. 

1826  Kirby  &  Spence  Introd.  Entom.  IV.  316  Dicerous , 
insects  that  have  two  antennas. 

Dicese,  dicesse,  obs.  forms  of  Decease. 
Dicetyl  (daisrtil).  Chem.  [See  Di-  -.]  The 
free  form  of  the  hydrocarbon  radical  Cetyl,  q.v. 

fDich.  Obs.  rare.  A  corrupt  or  erroneous  word, 
having  apparently  the  sense  do  it : 

1607  Shaks.  Pinion  i.  ii.  73  Much  good  dich  thy  good 
heart.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <§•  Commit).  87  So  mich 
God  dich  you  with  your  sustenancelesse  sauce.  [Cf.  1542 
Udall  tr.  Erasm.  Apoph.  (1877)  112  Biddyng  much  good 
do  it  him.] 

Dich,  obs.  form  of  Ditch. 

Dichasial  (daik^-zial),  a.  Bot.  [f.  next  + 
-AL.]  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dicha- 
sium. 

1876  J.  H.  Balfour  in  Encycl.  Brit..  IV.  124/1  In  the 
natural  order  Caryophyllaccse^  the  dichasial  cymose  form  of 
inflorescence  is  very  general. 

II  Dichasium  (daikfi-zmm).  Bot.  PI.  -ia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  Siyacns  division.]  A  form  of  cy¬ 
mose  inflorescence,  apparently  but  not  really  dicho¬ 
tomous,  in  which  the  main  axis  produces  a  pair  of 
lateral  axes,  each  of  which  similarly  produces  a  pair, 
and  so  on  ;  a  biparous  cyme. 

1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs’  Bot.  158  False  dichotomies 
of  this  kind,  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  inflorescences  of 
Phanerogams,  are  termed  by  Schimper  Dichasia.  Ibid.  521 
The  dichasium  easily  passes,  in  the  first  or  a  succeeding 
order  of  lateral  axes,  into  a  sympodial  mode  of  develop¬ 
ment.  1876  J.  H.  Balfour  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  124/1  In 
some  members  of  the  tribe  C aryophyllaceee  the  inflorescence 
has  the  form  of  a  contracted  dichasium. 

II  Dichastasis  (daikarstasis).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Siya 
asunder,  apart  +  cnaais  standing.]  ‘  Spontaneous 
subdivision  ’  (Webster  1864). 
a  1864  Webster  cites  Dana.  1883  i n  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dichastic  (daikte'stik),  a.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  *8ixa- 
otos  divided,  f.  SixdC-f lv  to  divide :  see  -ic.]  ‘  Ca¬ 

pable  of  subdividing  spontaneously  ’  (Webster  1 864). 

a  1864  Webster  cites  Dana.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  Di¬ 
chastic ,  capable  of  undergoing  dichastasis. 

Diche(n,  obs.  forms  of  Ditch. 
Dichlamydeous  (daiklami'dzas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.  Bot.L.  dichlamydex ,  f.  Gr.  5 1-  two  + 
xAa/tuS- cloak :  see-EOUS.]  Having  both  the  floral 
envelopes  (calyx  and  corolla)  ;  having  a  double 
perianth.  Also  said  of  a  plant  bearing  such  flowers. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  26  If  the  corolla  is 
present,  a  plant  is  said  to  be  dichlamydeous.  1882  G.  Allen 
in  Nature  17  Aug.  373  Our  English  species  have  no  true 
petals  ;  but  some  exotic  forms  are  truly  dichlamydeous. 

Dichlor-,  dichloro-.  Chem.  [f.  Di-2  + 
Chlob(o)-.]  A  formative  element  in  names  of 
compounds  formed  by  the  substitution  of  two  atoms 
of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  atoms,  as  dichlor  ace' tic 
acid ,  dichlor  hydrin :  see  Chlor-  and  Chloro-. 

1873  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  627  Dichlorhydrin  is  treated 
with  potash,  it  gives  up  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ibid.  .67 9  Dichloracetic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  iodine  on  boiling  acetic  acid.  Ibid.  759  Of  di¬ 
chlorobenzene,  two  modifications  are  known.  1876  Harley 
Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  346  Allyl-chloroform  is  unstable,  and 
breaks  up  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  dichlorallylene. 

Dichloride  (daikloe’raid, -rid).  Chem.  [f.  Di-2 
+  Chloride.]  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  with  an  element  or  radical,  as  mercury 
dichloride  HgCl2. 

t  Formerly,  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  two  atoms  of 
another  body  :  see  Di- 2  2  a?. 

1825  T.  Thomson  First  Prime.  Chem.  II.  44  Dichloride 
of  antimony.  1826  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  II.  75.  1854  J. 

Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  508  Dichloride  of  gold 
remains,  c  1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  120/1  A  solution  of 
dichloride  of  copper.  1873  Emmies'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  437  The 
dichloride  is  produced,  together  with  the  trichloride. 

Dicho-,  a.  Gr.  81x0-,  combining  form  of  adv. 
Si’xa  in  two,  asunder,  apart,  as  in  Sixoropia  cutting 


in  two.  A  first  element  in  several  scientific  words, 
with  the  meaning,  ‘asunder,  separately,  in  two 
parts  or  halves  ’. 

(The  1  is  short  in  Greek,  so  that  the  usual  English  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  not  etymological.) 

Diehoga’mic,  a.  Bot.  =  Dichogamous. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Dichogamous  (daik^-gamas),  a.  Bot.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  type  *5ixoyafj.os  (f.  8ixo- ,  Dicho-,  asunder, 
separately  +  -7 apios  wedded,  married,  7 ap-os  wed¬ 
ding)  4-  -ous.]  Said  of  those  hermaphrodite  plants 
in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  (or  analogous 
organs)  become  mature  at  different  times,  so  that 
self-fertilization  is  impossible. 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873)  78  These  so-named  dicho¬ 
gamous  plants  have  in  fact  separated  sexes,  and  must 
habitually  be  crossed.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  906  Insects 
are  the  main  agents  in  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen  to  the 
stigma  of  other  flowers  of  dichogamous  Phanerogams  . . 
Whether  the  Algse  named  above  and  some  Muscinem  are 
dichogamous  is  doubtful.  1894  Drummond  Ascent  Man  vi. 
303  The  subtle  alliance  with  Space  in  Dioecious  flowers  ; 
with  Time  in  Dichogamous  species. 

Dichogamy  (doik^-gami).  Bot.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
type  *dixoya/j.ia,  n.  of  state  from  *8ixbyapos  :  see 
prec.  and  -Y :  in  mod.  Ger.  and  F.  dichogamie.'] 
The  condition  of  being  dichogamous,  i.  e.  in  which 
the  stamens  and  pistils  (or  analogous  organs)  of  a 
hermaphrodite  plant  mature  at  different  times. 

1862  Darwin  in  Life  #  Lett.  (1887)  III.  303  What  old  C.  K. 
Sprengel  called  dichogamy  and  which  is  so  frequent  in  truly 
hermaphrodite  groups.  1882  Vines  Sachs ’  Bot.  906  One  of 
the  simplest  and  commonest  means  for  ensuring  cross-fertil¬ 
isation  is  Dichogamy ,  i.e.  the  arrangement  by  which  the  two 
kinds  of  reproductive  organs,  when . .  contiguous,  are  mature 
at  different  times. 

Dichcrpterous,  a.  Entom.  [f.  Dicho-  +  Gr. 
7TT€p-oi/  wing  +  -ous.]  ‘  Having  cut  or  emarginate 
wings’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 

Dichord  (dorkpid).  [ad.  Gr.  bixopbos  two- 
stringed,  f.  di-  two  +  x°P^V  string  (of  a  lyre), 
chord.]  a.  An  instrument  having  two  strings,  b. 
An  instrument  having  two  strings  to  each  note. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett  Did.  Mas.  Terms.') 

1819  Pantologia ,  Dichord ,  in  music,  the  name  given  to 
the  two-stringed  lyre,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Egyptian  Mercury. 

Dichoree  (dafkorr).  Pros.  [a.  F.  dichoree 
(1736  in  ITatz.^Darm.),  ad.  L.  dichore-us,  a.  Gr. 
btxopei-os,  f.  81-j  Di-2  q.  xopeios  :  see  Choree.] 
A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two  chorees  or 
trochees. 

1801  D.  Irving  Elem.  Composition  x.  (1828)  109  Its  music 
consisted  in  the  dichoree  with  which  it  is  terminated.  1885 
R.  C.  Jebb  CEdipus  Tyrannus  p.  Ixxxi,  When  the  ionic 
—  u  u  . .  is  interchanged  with  the  dichoree  -  ^  -  o. 

Dichostasy  (dikp’stasi).  nonce-ivd.  [ad.  Gr. 
biXotJTaaia  a  standing  apart,  dissension,  f.  bixo-, 
Dicho-  +  crao-is  standing.]  A  standing  separate. 

C1859  Bp.  Short  Sp.  in  Academy  30  July  (1892)  86  His 
orders  are  irregular,  .and  his  Church  system — he  would  not 
say  schism — but  dichostasy. 

Dicho’tomal,  a.  [f.  as  Dichotomous  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dichotomy. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Dichotomic  (dsik^mik),  a.  [mod.  f.  as  Di- 
chotom-ous  +  -ic  :  in  F.  dichotomique^\  Relating 
to  or  involving  dichotomy  ;  dichotomous. 

1873  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  301  The  Scriptural  representation 
is  as  often  dichotomic  as  it  is  trichotomic.  .The  dichotomic 
must  be  radically  and  essentially  wrong.  1881  Lincoln 
tr.  Trousseau  <5*  Pidoux ,  Treat.  Therapeutics  1.  278  The 
followers  of  Brown  and  Broussais,  after  a  long  struggle  with 
the  arguments  which  were  ruining  their  dichotomic  doctrine, 
were  at  last  forced  to  recognise  special  diseases.  1882-3 
Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!  III.  2231  A  decidedly  dicho¬ 
tomic  expression,  as  1  Pet  ii.  11,  where  the  soul  is  regarded 
simply  according  to  her  spiritual  determination  as  the  bearer 
of  the  divine  life-principle. 

Dichotomically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -al  +  -ly2.] 

=  Dichotomodsly. 

1880  Gunther  Fishes  40  Branched  rays  are  dichotomically 
split. 

Dichotomist  (daikp-tomist).  [f.  Dichotom-y 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  dichotomizes,  or  classifies  by 
dichotomy. 

c  1592  Marlowe  Massacre  Paris  1.  viii,  He  that  will  be  a 
flat  dichotomist . .  Is  in  your  judgment  thought  a  learned  man. 
1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Pref.,  The  hooke,  although  . . 
not  such  as  may  in  euery  point  satisfie  the  curiositie  of 
Dichotomistes.  c  1630  Jackson  Creed  iv.  i,  Curious  dicho- 
tomists  never  allotting  more  than  two  branches  to  one  stock. 
1882  W.  Ogle  tr.  Aristotle's  Parts  Anitit.  13  Privative 
terms  . .  which  are  not  available  to  the  dichotomist. 

Hence  Dicho  tomi  stica.,  pertaining  to  a  dicho¬ 
tomist,  or  to  dichotomy. 

1847  Buck  tr.  Hagcnbach's  Hist.  Doctr.  II.  248  Most 
writers  adopted^  the  dichotomistic  principle,  according  to 
which  man  consists  of  body  and  soul. 

Dichotomization  (daik^tomaiz^jan).  [f. 
Dichotomize  +  -atiojl]  The  action  of  dichoto¬ 
mizing,  or  condition  of  being  dichotomized :  in 
quot.  of  the  moon  (see  Dichotomized  2). 

1867  G.  F.  Chambers  Astron.  i.  v.  68  A  discrepancy., 
between  the  first,  or  last,  appearance  of  the  dichotomisa- 
I  tion. 


Dichotomize  (daikp’tomaiz),  v.  [f.  Gr.  Six<5- 
Topi-os  (see  Dichotomous)  +  -ize.] 

1.  trails.  To  divide  into  two  parts  or  sections; 
csp.  in  reference  to  classification  :  cf.  Dichotomy  i  a. 

1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  i.  v,  That  great  citie  might  well 
be  dichotomized  into  cloysters  and  hospitals.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  iv.  i.  (1647) 166  Not  a  city  of  note  . .  which  was 
not  dichotomized  into  the  sect  of  the  Guelfes  . .  and  Gibel- 
lines.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iii.  139  The  Four 
forementioned  Forms  of  Atheism  may  be  again  Dichotomized 
.  .into  such  as  [etc.].  1866  St.  James's  Mag.  Oct.  367  So  far 

as  they  were  concerned  the  University  was  dichotomized  in 
‘  Christ  Church  men  ’  and  ‘  squibs  ’. 

+  b.  loosely.  To  divide  (into  several  parts).  Obs. 
(In  first  quot.  humorously  as  a  blunder.) 

1631  T.  Powell  Tom  All  Trades  144  Then  dicotomize  the 
whole  portion  of  his  wife  into  several  shares.  1650  Charle- 
ton  Paradoxes  56  They  againe  dichotomize,  .the  influxive 
spirit  into  the  naturall,  vitall,  and  animall.  1667  Decay 
Chr.  Piety  ix.  p  10  When  they  came  to  be  dichotomiz’d,  and 
canton’d  out  into  curious  aerial  notions. 

2.  intr.  (for  rejl. )  To  divide  or  become  divided 
into  two  continuously  ;  spec,  used  of  the  branching 
of  a  stem,  root,  leaf-vein,  etc. :  see  Dichotomous  2, 
Dichotomy  3. 

1835  [see  Dichotomizing  below].  1846  Tncnk  Zooph.  (1848) 
652  Stem  dichotomising  and  bearing  . .  nearly  simple  erect 
branchlets.  1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs'  Bot.  ii.  iv.  406 
The  roots  of  Lycopodiacese  are  . .  the  only  ones  known  to 
dichotomise.  1884  M.  Boole  in  Jrnl.  Educ._  1  Sept.  342 
Elements  which  . .  tend  to  dichotomize  into  pairs  of  evils. 

Hence  Dichotomizing1  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Di- 
chotomizer,  one  who  dichotomizes. 

1606  Breton  Sidney's  Ourania,  He  has  no  fine  Dicho¬ 
tomizing  Wit.  1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribae  393  These 
two  great  Dichotomisers,  being  at  odds  with  all  others,  and 
with  themselues.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  v.  xv.  (1647)  255 
The  Turks,  who  in  the  dichotomizing  of  the  world  fall  under 
the  Northern  part.  1835  Kirby  Hal.  4  Inst.  A  nim.  Tl. 
xiii.  it  Surrounded  by  dichotomizing  articulated  organs. 
1881  G.  Busk  in  Jrnl.  Microsc.Soc.  Jan.  5  Numerous,  long, 
sparsely  dichotomising,  biserial  branches. 

Dicho’tomized,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  h] 

1.  Divided  into  two  branches:  see  prec. 

1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  61  Stellate  hairs 
. .  with  3-4  rays  once  or  twice  dichotomised.  1892  Clerke 
Stud.  Homer  iv.  87  Beyond  the  rising-places  of  the  sun, 
where  one  branch  of  his  dichotomised  Ethiopians  dwelt. 

2.  Astron.  Said  of  the  moon  in  the  phase  at 
which  exactly  half  her  disk  appears  illuminated 
(the  ‘half-moon ’). 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Dichotomy ,  She  appears  di¬ 
chotomized  at  least  for  the  space  of  a  whole  hour  :  in  which 
time  any  moment  may  be  taken  for  the  true  point  of  the 
dichotomy,  as  well  as  any  other.  1834  Nat.  Philos. ,  Hist. 
Astron.  vi.  24/1  (Useful  Knowl.  Soc.)  The  difficulty  of 
determining  exactly  the  instant  at  which  the  moon  is  dicho¬ 
tomized.  1866  Airy  Pop.  Astivn.  v.  (1868)  167  Observation 
of  the  place  of  the  moon  when  it  is  *  dichotomized \ 

Dichotomous  (daikp’tomas),  a.  [f.  L.  dicho- 
tomos,  -mus,  a.  Gr.  5 ixoto/xos  cut  in  half,  equally 
divided :  see  Dicho-  and  -ous.  Cf.  F.  dicliotome 
(1752  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Divided  or  dividing  into 
two  ;  characterized  by  dichotomy. 

f  1.  Astron.  =  Dichotomized  2 ;  of  the  form  of 
a  half-moon.  Obs. 

1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  448  Mercury. .  in  its  greatest 
digression  from  the  Sun  . .  appears  Dichotomous. 

2.  Bot.,  etc.  Dividing  into  two  equal  branches; 
esp.  so  branched  that  each  successive  axis  divides 
into  two ;  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  such 
branching. 

1752  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  23  Qod.)  The  short,  dicho¬ 
tomous,  horned  monoculus.  1753  Ellis  in  Phil.  Tra>is. 
XLVIII.  1 16  These  stretch  out  into  many  regular  dichotom¬ 
ous  branches.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau  s  Bot.  xvii.  226  The 
Lesser  Centaury,  .is  distinguished  by  its  dichotomous  stalk. 
1842  E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vadc  M.  262  The  division  pf  arteries 
is  usually  dichotomous.  1872  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  11.  185 
Common  Mistletoe,  .a  dichotomous  parasitical  shrub,  with 
opposite  leathery  leaves.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  170  Dicho¬ 
tomous  branching  is  very  common  among  Thallophytes, 
especially  Algse  and  the  lower  Hepaticae. 

3.  Logic ,  etc.  Of  classification  :  Involving  divi- 
sion  (of  a  class  or  group)  into  two  (lower  groups)  ; 
proceeding  by  dichotomy;  dichotomic. 

1838  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xxv.  (1866)  II.  30  The 
division  may  be  not  only  dichotomous  hut  polytomous,  as 
for  example, — angles  are  right,  or  acute,  or  obtuse.  1864 
Reader  3  Sept.  304/2  The  unities  or  molecules  . .  are  either 
isovoluminous  or  in  what  I  have  called  dichotomous  ratio. 

Dicho’tomously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 

a  dichotomous  manner  ;  by  division  into  twos  or 
pairs :  see  prec. 

1806  J.  Galpine  Brit.  Bot.  §  102  Stem  herbaceous,  dicho- 
tomously  panicled.  1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  530  Branches 
. .  dichotomously  subdivided.  _  1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med. 
(1880)  160  A  bronchus,  after  it  enters  a  lobule  ..  divides 
dichotomously  once  or  twice  and  terminates  in  the  alveolar 
passages.  1870  H.  Macmillan  Bible  Teach,  vii.  143  The 
dichotomously-veined  leaves,  representing  the  cryptogamia. 

Dichotomy  (daikftomi).  [ad.  Gr.  Sixoropia 
a  cutting  in  two,  f.  S ixorofs-os  (see  Dichotomous)  : 
cf.  F.  dichotomie  (1754  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Division  of  a  whole  into  two  parts,  a.  spec. 
in  Logic,  etc. :  Division  of  a  class  or  genus  into  two 
lower  mutually  exclusive  classes  or  genera ;  binary 
classification. 


DICHOTRIJENE. 
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DICK. 


1610  Healev  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  303  This  Trichotomy  I 
. .  doth  not  contradict  the  other  Dichotomy  that  includeth 
all  in  action  and  contemplation.  1725  Watts  Logic  1.  vi. 

§  8  Some  ..  have  disturbed  the  Order  of  Nature  ..  by  an 
Affectation  of  Dichotomies,  Trichotomies,  Sevens,  Twelves, 
&c.  Let  the  Nature  of  the  Subject,  considered  together 
with  the  Design  which  you  have  in  view,  always  determine 
the  Number  of  Parts  into  which  you  divide  it.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  vt.  97  Convenience  often  requires  what  Logicians  call 
division  by  dichotomy,  in  which  a  Genus  is  divided  into 
two  Species  having  Contradictory  Marks.  1877  E.  Caird 
Philos.  Kant  n.  vi.  302  The  whole  sphere  of  reality  may  be 
divided  in  relation  to  any  predicate  . .  in  what  is  called  di¬ 
chotomy  by  contradiction,  e.g.  that  ‘everything  must  either 
be  red  or  not  red’. 

b.  gen.  Division  into  two. 

1636  Featly  Clavis  Myst .  xxi.  277  Whose  day  after  a 
ramisticall  dichotomy  being  divided  into  forenoone  and 
afternoone.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  11.  vii.  §  3.  190  The 
way  of  Dichotomy  or  Bipartition  being  the  most  natural 
and  easie  kind  of  Division.  1868  Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  598 
Popular  theology  is  rather  founded  on  the  dichotomy  of 
man  into  body  and  soul,  than  on  the  Christian  trichotomy 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

2.  Astron .  That  phase  of  the  moon  (or  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  planet)  at  which  exactly  half  the  disk  appears 
illuminated  ;  the  €  half-moon 

1686  Goad  Cclest.  Bodies  1.  xv.  81  This  Quadrate  or 
Quartile  in  its  Dichotomy,  as  the  Greeks  call  it.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  II.  419/1  Aristarchus  ..  gave  a  method  of 
determining  the  distance  of  the  sun  by  the  moon’s  dicho¬ 
tomy.  1878  Newcomb  Pop  Astron.  551  Dichotomy ,  the 
aspect  of  a  planet  when  half  illuminated. 

3.  Bot.,  Zool.y  etc.  A  form  of  branching  in  which 
each  successive  axis  divides  into  two ;  repeated 
bifurcation  :  see  Dichotomous  2. 

1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  264  From  the  middle  of  the  leaves 
rise  one  or  two  stalks  . .  always  divided  into  two,  or  observ¬ 
ing  a  Dichotomy.  1835  Kirby  Hah.  <$*  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xiii. 

13  The  last  [Encrinus]  seems  to  differ  . .  in  the  dichotomies 
and  length  of  the  arms.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  3. 

47  note,  Dichotomy  or  forking ,  the  division  of  an  apex  into 
two.  1882  V  ines  Sachs'  Bot.  169  Dichotomy  . .  never  pro¬ 
duces  structures  . .  dissimilar  to  the  producing  structure ; 
the  divisions  of  a  root  produced  by  dichotomy  are  both 
roots,  those  of  a  leaf-bearing  shoot  both  leaf-bearing  shoots 
. .  dichotomy  hence  always  falls  under  the  conception  of 
branching  in  the  . .  narrower  sense.  Ibid.  464. 

Dichotriasne  (dhkuitraiiPn).  Zool.  [f.  Dicho- 
+  Gr.  rptcuva  trident :  see  Tri.knk.]  A  dicho¬ 
tomous  trirene ;  a  three-forked  sponge  spicule, 
having  each  fork  dividing  into  two. 

1887  Sollas  in  Eticycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/1  The  arms  of  a 
trisene  may  bifurcate  ( dichotrisene )  once,  twice,  or  oftener, 
or  they  may  trifurcate. 

Dich.ro-.  [f.  Gr.  Sixpo-os  :  see  next.]  In  com¬ 
bination  =  Dichroic. 

1889  I.  Remsen  Inorg.  Chem.  709  Co(NH3)3  CI3  +  H2O 
which  is  known  as  dichro-cobaltic  chloride. 

Dichroic  (daikran-ik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  Sixpoos,  -as 
two-coloured  (f.  5t-  two  +  x/xvr  colour,  complexion) 

+  -ic.]  Having  or  showing  two  colours ;  spec. 
applied  to  doubly-refracting  crystals  that  exhibit 
different  colours  when  viewed  in  different  directions; 
or  to  solutions  that  shotv  essentially  different  colours 
in  different  degrees  of  concentration. 

a  1864  Dana  cited  in  Webster.  1878  Gurney  Crystallogr. 

1 12  Tourmaline  is  strongly  dichroic.  1879  Dana  Man.  Geol. 
(ed.  3)  67  This  mineral  . .  being  dichroic. 

Dichroiscope :  see  Dichroscope. 

Dichroism  (dai'kroiiz’m).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Sixpoos, 
-as  two-coloured  (see  Dichroic)  +  -ism.  In  F. 
dichroisme .]  The  quality  of  being  dichroic  ;  spec. 
as  exhibited  by  certain  crystals  and  solutions  :  see 
prec. 

1819  Brewster  in  Phil.  Trans.  17  This  dichroism,  as  it 
may  be  called  . .  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  observed 
in  any  other  minerals  than  iolite  and  mica.  1843  Rep.  Brit. 
Assoc.  14  The  dichroism  of  a  solution  of  stramonium  in 
aether.  1884  Chamb.  prnl.  15  Nov.  731/2  This  stone  [sap¬ 
phire]  possesses  the  singular  property  known  as  dichroism 
— that  is,  it  shines  with  two  colours,  blue  and  red. 

Hence  Dicliroi'stic,  a.  =Dichroitic. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Dich.roi.te  (dsrkrdioit).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Sixpoos  (see  Dichroic)  +  -ite.  In  F.  dichroite 
(1809  Cordier).]  A  synonym  of  Iolite,  from  its 
often  exhibiting  dichroism. 

1810  Nicholson's  frill.  XXVII.  231  Description  of  the 
Dichroit,  a  new  Species  of  Mineral.  1831  Brewster  Optics 
xxx.  §  148.  249  M.  Cordier  observed  the  same  change  of 
colour  in  a  mineral  called  iolite,  to  which  Hauy  gave  the 
name  of  dichroite.  1881  Sat.  Rev.  23  Apr.  518/1  The  great 
ball  of  dichroite  which  seems  crystal  white  when  looked  at 
from  one  point  of  view,  rich  blue  from  another,  and  straw- 
colour  from  another,  is  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  object. 

b.  Comb. 

1875  Dawson  Dawn  of  Life  vi.  145  The  gneiss,  .is  chiefly 
grey  and  very  silicious,  containing  dichroite,  and  . .  known 
as  dichroite-gneiss. 

Dichroitic  (daikr<?,rtik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of,  or  of  the  nature  of  dichroite ;  characterized  by 
dichroism  ;  dichroic. 

1831  Brewster  Newton  (1855)  I.  viii.  190  The  relation  of 
the  colours  of  dichroitic  crystals  to  their  axes  of  double 
refraction.  1855  J.  D.  Forbes  Tour  Mi.  Blanc  xi.  248  By 
transmitted  light  it  is  dichroitic — brown  orange  in  one 
direction  and  bright  green  in  another.  1881  Tyndall 
Floating-Matter  of  Air  95  The  dichroitic  action  which 
produces  the  colours  of  the  sky. 


Dichromate  (daikmumA).  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2.] 

A  double  Chromate  (q.v.),  as  potassium  dichromate 
K2  •  Cr  04  •  Cr  03.  (Also  bichromate.') 

1864  in  Webster.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  71 
Potassic  dichromate.  1883  Athenaeum  27  Oct.  538/1  [He] 
recommends  potassium  dichromate  as  an  exceedingly  useful  j 
disinfecting  agent. 

Hence  Dichro  mated  ppl.  a.,  treated  with  a  di¬ 
chromate. 

1890  Abney  Treat.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  178  The  insolubility  of 
dichromated  gelatine. 

Dichromatic  (dsikrflmartik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Si- 
two  +  xpuixoLTiKos  of  or  relating  to  colour,  f.  XP&V0 
colour.]  Having  or  showing  two  colours  ;  spec,  of 
animals:  Presenting,  in  different  individuals,  two 
different  colours  or  systems  of  coloration. 

1847  Craig,  Dicromatic.  1864  in  Webster.  1884  Coues 
Key  to  N.  A.  Birds  (ed.  2)  504  Plumage  dichromatic  in  some 
cases ;  i.  e.  some  individuals  of  the  same  species  normally 
mottled  gra}’-,  while  others  are  reddish.  1889  G.  A.  Berry 
Dis.  Eye  xi.  340  Why  in  the  case  of  the  partially  colour-blind 
the  absence  of  the  perception  of  two  complementary  hues 
should  leave  the  individual  only  a  dichromatic  spectrum. 

So  Dichro  matism,  the  quality  or  fact  of  being 
dichromatic. 

1884  Coues  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds  (ed.  2)  656  Remarkable 
differences  of  plumage  in  many  cases,  constituting  di¬ 
chromatism,  or  permanent  normal  difference  in  color. 

Dichromic  (ctaiknJiumik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Mxpup-os 
two-coloured  (see  Dichromatic)  +  -ic.] 

1.  Relating  to  or  including  (only)  two  colours ; 
applied,  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  three 
primary  colour-sensations,  to  the  vision  of  colour¬ 
blind  persons  including  only  two  of  these. 

1854  Fraser's  Mag.  L.  559  Such  Dichromic  visionaries 
must  lose  a  great  deal.  The  harmonies  of  colour  cannot 
touch  them.  1881  Le  Conte  Monoc.  Vision  63  Herschel 
regarded  normal  vision  as  trichromic,  but  the  vision  of 
Dalton  as  dichromic,  the  red  being  wanting. 

2.  Exhibiting  in  different  positions  or  circum¬ 
stances  two  different  colours  ;  Dichroic. 

1877  Miller  &  McLeod  Elem.  Chem.  1.  (ed.  6)  179  In 
dichromic  media,  or  solutions  which,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  appear  to  the  unaided  eye  to  transmit  light  of  one 
tint,  and,  under  certain  other  circumstances,  to  transmit 
light  of  a  different  tint. 

Dichronous  (dokkrdhas),  a.  [f.  late  L.  dichron- 
us,  a.  Gr.  Sixpoo-os  of  two  prosodic  quantities,  either 
long  or  short  (f.  Si-,  Di-2  +  xp°v°s  time)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Prosody.  Having  two  times  or 
quantities ;  sometimes  short  and  sometimes  long. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Bot.  *  Having  two  periods  of  growth  in  the 
year’.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883. 

Dichroous  (darkness),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Slxpo-os 
two-coloured  +  -ous.]  Of  two  colours ;  dichro¬ 
matic  ;  dichroic. 

1864  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Dichroscope  (dai'krfliskdhp).  Also  dichroi¬ 
scope,  diehrooscope.  [f.  Gr.  Si\po-os  two- 
coloured  +  -aKOTT-os  observing. 

(The  etymologically  regular  form  is  diehrooscope ,  but 
dichroscope  is  more  convenient.)] 

An  instrumentfor  observing  or  testing  the  dichroism 
of  crystals,  etc.  Hence  Dicliroscopic  a.,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  dichroscope. 

1857  Nichol  Cycl.  Phys.  Sc.  (i860)  582  Dichroscopic  lens, 
or  dichroscope.  1876  Catal.  Set.  Appar.  S.  Kens.  §  3469 
Dichroiscope.  1879  Rood  Chromatics  x.  137  A  . .  piece  of 
apparatus  contrived  by  Dove,  for  mixing  the  coloured  light 
furnished  by  stained  glass,  and  called  by  him  a  diehrooscope. 
1888  Proc.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  May  273  The  ruby,  .when  examined 
by  the  dichroscope,  exhibited  two  tints.  1890  M.  D.  Roths¬ 
child  Handbk.  Prec.  Stones  15  When  a  stone_  is  examined 
by  means  of  the  dichroiscope,  it  will  show  two  images  of  the 
same  hue,  or  of  different  hues. 

Diehrotal,  -tism,  erron.  ff.  Dicrotal,  -tism. 
Dicht,  etc.,  Sc.  forms  of  Dight,  etc. 

+  Di'cible,  sb.  Philos.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  dici- 
bilis  (Du  Cange),  f.  dicere  to  say  :  see  -ble.]  That 
which  is  capable  of  being  said  ;  a  notion  or  idea 
expressible  in  words. 

1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  viii.  xviii.  40  Dicible  is  that 
which  consisteth  according  to  rationall  phantasy.  Ibid., 
Dicibles  are  notions,  that  is,  voruxara,  but  not  meerly  and 
simply  notions . .  being  ready  for  expression,  they  are  called 
dicibles,  and  pertain  to  the  enunciative  faculty  of  the 
soule. 

Dicing  (dai’sii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dice  v.  +  -ingI.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  playing  or  gambling 
with  dice ;  dice-play. 

1456  How  wise  man  taught  Son  60  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  I.  171 
Dysyng  I  the  forbede.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  25  Any 
open  . .  place  for  common  bowling,  dising,  carding,  closhe, 
tenys,  or  other  unlawfull  games.  1550  Crowley  Epigr.  669 
Diceynge  hath  brought  many  wealthye  menne  to  care. 
a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Life(  1886)  79  The  exercises  I  wholly 
condemn,  are  dicing  and  carding.  1708  Mrs.  Centlivre 
Busie  Body  11.  i,  These  young  fellows  think  old  men  get 
estates  for  nothing  but  them  to  squander  away  in  dicing. 
1861  M.  Pattison  Am.  (1889)  I.  47  Severer  penalties  awaited 
drunkenness,  dissipation,  or  dicing. 

2.  Book-binding.  A  method  of  ornamenting  lea¬ 
ther  in  squares  or  diamonds  :  see  Dice  v.  3  b. 

Done  originally  by  ruling  with  a  blunt  awl  or  edging-tool ; 
the  effect  is  imitated  by  pressure  or  stamping  with  a 
block. 


3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  1),  as  dicing-board, 
-box,  -chamber,  -money,  -table. 

1571  Wills  Inn.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835]  366  A  round  dys- 
senge  table.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  128 
[Thou]  dost  set  downe  as  it  were  on  a  dicing  boord  in  the 
hazard  of  one  houre,  both  thy  kingdome  and  life.  1586 
A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  44  It  was  in  an  Inne  . .  in 
a  dicing  Chamber,  a  1634  Randolph  Muses'  Looking-Gl.  1. 
iv,  A  niggard  churl  Hoarding  up  dicing-moneys  for  his  son. 
1655  Mrq.  Worcester  Cent.  Inv.  §  90  A  most  dexterous 
Dicing  Box  .  .  that  with  a  knock  . .  the  four  good  Dice  are 
fastened,  and  it  looseneth  four  false  Dice. 

Dicing,  ppl.  a .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.]  Playing 

with  dice. 

1884  H.  D.  Traill  Coleridge  iii.  54  The  skeleton  ship, 
with  the  dicing  demons  on  its  deck  [Anc.  Mar.  iii.  xii.] 

+  Dicing-house.  Obs .  [f.  Dicing  vbl.  sb.] 

A  house  for  dice-play  ;  a  gambling-house. 

1549  Latimer  6th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  161  Dysynge 
howses  also.. where  yong  Gentlemenne  dyse  away  their 
thrifte.  1555  Act  2-3  Phil.  «$•  M.  c.  9  Every  Licence  . .  for 
the  having,  .of  any  Bowling-Allies,  Dicing-houses,  or  other 
unlawful  Games.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  iii.  (1851)  357  The 
spawn  and  shiprack  of  Taverns  and  Dicing  Houses.  1660 
Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  470  (L.)  The  public  peace 
cannot  be  kept  where  public  dicing-houses  are  permitted. 

Dicion,  var.  Dition,  Obs.,  dominion. 

Dick  (dik),  sbf  [A  playful  alteration  of  Ric-, 
contraction  of  Norman  Fr.  and  Anglo-Norman 
Ricardy  L.  Ricardus= Richard.] 

1.  A  familiar  pet-form  of  the  common  Christian 
name  Richard.  Hence  generically  (like  Jack )  = 
fellow,  lad,  man,  especially  with  alliterating  ad¬ 
jectives,  as  desperate ,  dainty ,  dapper ,  dirty. 

Tom ,  Dick ,  and  Harry :  any  three  (or  more)  representatives 
of  the  populace  taken  at  random. 

1553  T. Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  192  Desperate  Dickes  borowes 
now  and  then  against  the  owners  will  all  that  ever  he  hath. 
1581  Studley  Agamenmon  1,  Whom  with  the  dint  of 
glittering  sword  Achilles  durst  not  harme,  Although  his 
rash  and  desperat  dickes  the  froward  Knight  did  arme.  1588 
Shaks.  L.L.  L.  v.  ii.  464  Some  Dick  That  smiles  his  cheeke 
in  yeares,  and  knowes  the  trick  To  make  my  Lady  laugh. 
1589  Marprel.  Epit.  E,  The  desperat  Dicks,  which  you  . . 
affirm  to  be  good  bishops.  1592  Greene  Upst.  Courtier  in 
Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  227  A  braue  dapper  Dicke,  quaintly 
attired  in  veluet  and  sattin.  1822  Galt  Sir.  A.  Wylie  II. 
viii.75  He’s  a  gone  dick,  a  dead  man.  1864  Standard  13  Dec. 
Review  Slang  Diet.  (Farmer),  [He]  replied,  ‘Oh  yes,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  dick’,  which,  on  inquiry  we  found  to  be 
synonymous  with  ‘  N  ever ',  or  ‘  Tib's  eve  1891  Daily  News 
17  Nov.  2/4  The  only  bears  still  extant  are  the  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  of  the  Bourses. 

b.  Rarely  applied  to  a  female. 

1814  Watch-house  II.  i,  It’s  all  over  wi’  you,  madam; 
ye  're  a  gone  dick  :  ye  hear  he’s  confessing. 

2.  dial,  or  local.  (See  quots.) 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Dick ,  a  kind  of  hard  cheese.  Suffolk. 
1883  Almoudbury  <$•  II udder sfcld  Gloss.,  Dick ,  plain  pud¬ 
ding.  If  with  treacle  sauce,  treacle  dick.  Mod.  ‘  Spotted 
dick\  currant  or  raisin  pudding. 

3.  slang.  A  riding  whip. 

1873  Slang  Diet.,  Dick,  a  riding  whip  ;  gold-headed  dick, 
one  so  ornamented.  1891  Farmer  Slang,  Dick ,  2.  (coach¬ 
man's)  a  riding  whip. 

4.  Phr.  and  Comb.  (dial,  or  local.)  Dick-a-dil- 
ver,  the  periwinkle.  Dick- a- Tuesday ,  a  will-o’- 
the-wisp.  Dick-ass ,  a  jack-ass.  Dick-dunnock ,  a 
local  name  of  the  hedge-sparrow.  Long-tailed  Dick , 
the  long-tailed  titmouse. 

1636  Sampson  Vow  Breaker  (N.),  Ghosts,  hobgoblins, 
Will-with-wispe,  or  Dick-a-Tuesday.  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Dick-a-dilver,  the  herb  periwinkle. .  .It  is  so  called 
from  its  rooting  {delving)  at  every  joint,  and  spreading 
itself  far  and  wide.  1832  Col.  P.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  1 1. 
47  Found  in  the  garden  the  nest  of  a  ‘long-tailed  Dick', 
with  3  eggs.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Dick  ass,  a  jack-ass. 
North.  Ibid.,  Dick-a-tuesday ,  the  ignis  fatuus. 

Dick,  sbfi  dial.  [Perh.,  like  prec.,  merely  an 
arbitrary  application  of  the  proper  name  Dick ; 
but  a  possible  connexion  with  Du.  dek  ‘  covering, 
cover,  horse-cloth  ’  has  been  suggested.  Cf.  Dicky 
sb.  III.]  A  leather  apron. 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Dick,  a  leather  apron  and  bib,  worn 
by  poor  children  in  the  North.  1883  Almoudbury  4-  Hud¬ 
dersfield  Gloss.,  Dick,  a  kind  of  apron  such  as  worn  by  shoe¬ 
makers,  especially  a  leather  one,  which  was  called  a  ‘leather 
dick’.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Dick,  a  leather  apron  for 
children. 

Dick,  sb?  dial.  [Cf.  Dike  and  Ditch.]  a.  A 
ditch,  b.  The  bank  of  a  ditch  ;  a  dike. 

1736  Pegge  Kenticisms,  Dick,  a  ditch.  1787  Marshall 
E.  Norfolk,  Gloss.,  Dick,  the  mound  or  bank  of  a  ditch. 
1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Dick,  a  ditch.  1893  Field  25  Feb.  295/1 
Most  fences  should  be  on  banks  with  ‘  dicks  ’  where  the 
ground  requires  them. 

Dick,  sbA  slang.  Abbreviation  of  dictionary ; 
hence,  ‘Fine  language,  long  words’  ( Slang 
Did.). 

1860  Haliburton  (Sam  Slick)  Season  Ticket  xii.  (Farmer', 
Ah,  now  you  are  talking  ‘  Die.’,  exclaimed  Peabody,  and 
I  can’t  follow  you.  1873  Slang  Diet.  s.v.,  A  man  who  uses 
fine  words  without  much  judgment  is  said  to  have 1  swallowed 
the  dick  ’. 

Dick,  sb. 5  slang.  [Short  for  declaration-,  cf. 
Davy  for  affidavit]  In  phr.  To  take  one's  dick  — 
to  take  one’s  declaration. 

1861  D.  Cook  P.  Foster's  Dan.  xxvi.  (Farmer),  I’d  take 
my  dying  dick  he  hasn't  got  a  writ  in  his  pocket.  1878 
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Yates  Wrecked  in  Port  I.  i  I’ll  take  my  dick  I  heard  old 
Osborne  say  so  ! 

U  To  this  (in  the  commercial  sense  of c  declara¬ 
tion’  as  to  the  value  of  goods)  is  perhaps  to  be 
referred  the  vulgar  phrase  Up  to  dick  :  as  adj .  up  to 
the  proper  standard,  excellent,  ‘proper’;  as  adv. 
properly,  suitably,  fittingly. 

(It  has  however  been  referred  by  some  to  Dick  sbd) 

1871  Daily  News  7  Sept.,  The  capital  of  the  West  is  up 
to  dick  in  the  matter  of  lunches.  1877  J.  Greenwood  Blue 
Blanket  (Farmer),  ‘Ain’t  that  up  to  dick,  my  biffin?’  1877 
Punch  10  Sept.  m/i. 

f  Dicken.  Obs.  or  dial.  Some  water-bird. 

1579  J-  Jones  Preserz1.  Bodie  <$•  Soule  1.  xiv.  26  Snipe, 
Godwipe,  Dicken,  Poppel,  Bitter,  Hearon  white  and  gray. 

Dickens  (di’kenz).  slang  or  colloq .  Also  7-8 
dickins,  8-9  dickons,  9  dickings. 

[App.  substituted  for  ‘devil’,  as  having  the  same  initial 
sound.  It  has  been  suggested  to  be  worn  down  from  devil - 
kin  or  deilkin ,  but  no  evidence  of  this  has  been  found.  Dickin 
or  Dickon ,  dim.  of  Dick  (cf.  Wilkin ,  Watkin ,  Jankin  or 
Jenkbi ,  Simkifi)  was  in  use  long  before  the  earliest  known 
instance  of  this,  and  Dickens  as  a  surname  was  probably 
also  already  in  existence.] 

The  deuce,  the  devil,  a.  The  dickens  l  (formerly 
also  a  dickens  !)  an  interjectional  exclamation  ex¬ 
pressing  astonishment,  impatience,  irritation,  etc. ; 
usually  with  interrogative  words,  as  what,  where, 
how ,  why ,  etc.  (Cf.  Deuce,  Devil.) 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  in.  ii.  19,  I  cannot  tell  what  (the 
dickens)  his  name  is.  1600  Heywood  i  Edw.  IV ,  111.  Wks. 
1874  I.  40  What  the  dickens?  is  it  loue  that  makes  ye  prate 
to  me  so  fondly  ?  1676  D’Urfey  Mad.  Fickle  11.  i,  Oh  have 
I  found  you  at  last?  I  wonder  where  the  Dickins  you 
ramble  !  1687  Congreve  Old  Bach .  11.  i,  What,  a  dickens, 

does  he  mean  by  a  trivial  sum?  1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prov. 
Hush.  iv.  i.  72  The  dickens  1  has  the  Rogue  of  a  Count 
play’d  us  another  Trick  then?  1794  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar) 
Rowl.  for  Oliver  Wks.  II.  308  Then  what  a  dickens  can  I 
do  or  say?  1842  S.  C.  Hall  Ireland  II.  402  Why  the 
dickons  don't  you  let  us  serve  them  all  out  at  once  ? 

b.  in  imprecations,  as  the  dickens  take  you  l ; 
also  in  phr.  to  go  to  the  dickens ,  to  go  to  ruin  or 
perdition  ;  to  play  the  dickens ,  to  cause  mischief  or 
havoc. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  Prol.,  Hearken  joltheads  . .  or 
dickens  take  ye.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dickins ,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Devilkins,  i.  little  Devils ;  as  tis  usually  said,  the 
Dickens  take  you.  1771  Smollett  HumpJu  Cl.  3  June  v  4  He 
[the  lion]  would  roar,  and  tear,  and  play  the  dickens.  1831 
Moore  Summer  Fete  822  Like  those  Goths  who  played  the 
dickens  With  Rome  and  all  her  sacred  chickens.  1861  Sala 
Dutch  Piet.  xiii.  199  They  played  the  very  dickens  with 
Doctor  Pantologos.  1877  Black  Green  Past.  xlii.  (1878)  336 
Business  went  to  the  dickens. 

c.  as  a  strong  negative  (==  Devil  21). 

1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  xx iii,  The  dickings  a  mind  he 
minded  the  market.  1884  Illustr.  Loud.  News  Christm. 
No.  19/3  ‘The  dickens  you  are’,  thought  Fred. 

Dickensian  (dike’nzian),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  English  novelist  Charles  Dickens  (died 
1870),  or  his  style.  So  Dickensesque  (Dicken- 
esque),  Drckensish,  Di/ckensy  (Dickeny),  ad/s. 
(All  more  or  less  nonce-wds.) 

1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  196/1  A  Dickenesque  description  of  an 
execution.  1880  A  thenaeum  25  Sept.  399/2  The  Dickenesque 
portion  . .  is  poor  beside  its  prototype.  1881  Ibid.  19  Mar. 
390/3  He  [Bret  Harte]  has  a  touch  of  Dickens  in  his  style. . 
he  observes  with  a  Dickensian  eye.  1885  Ibid.  17  Oct.  503 
His  is  a  Dickensesque  maimer,  but  he  has  not  the  local 
knowledge  nor  humour  of  his  master.  1886  Century  Mag. 
XXXII.  937  My  ideas  of  London  were,  .preeminently 
Dickeny.  1890  Spectator  30  Aug.  281  Disraeli  never  de¬ 
scended  even  into  Dickensish  depths  of  human  nature.  1892 
Ibid.  16  Jan.  93/2  The  quiet  old  city  has,  of  course,  personal 
as  well  as  literary  Dickensian  associations.  1892  Kate  D. 
Wiggin  in  Atlantic  Monthly  May  616  It  would  be  so  de¬ 
lightful  and  Dickensy  to  talk  .  .with  a  licensed  victualer  by 
the  name  of  Martha  Huggins. 

Dicker  (di-kar),  sb. 1  Forms:  a.  4-5  dyker, 
5-6  dycker,  6  deker,  diker,  -ar,  dickar,  dikkar, 
7  dicar,  6-  dicker.  P.  6-  dacre,  daker,  (6  daiker, 
dakir,  8  dakker).  [The  form  dicker,  ME.  dyker , 
etc.,  with  the  latinized  forms  dicora,  dikera,  dicra, 
point  to  an  OE.  *dicor,  corresponding  to  MEG. 
deker,  MHG.  decher,  techer ,  mod.G.  decker,  LG. 
diekr  (Westphal.),  d&kr  (Pomerania),  I  cel.  dekr, 
Da.  deger,  Sw.  dacker\  all  evidently  from  a 
WGer.  *decttra,  *dccora,  ad.  L.  decuria,  a  company 
or  parcel  of  ten  :  cf.  OE.  sicor  for  L.  securis.  This 
WGer.  form  must  be  the  source  of  the  med.L. 
decora,  decara,  dicara,  dacora  (Du  Cange),  and  of 
the  OF.  dacre,  dakere,  and  corresp.  med.L.  dacra, 
dacrum,  whence  the  Sc.  and  northern  forms  in  0. 

The  word  has  been  used  from  ancient  times  in  the  reckon¬ 
ing  of  skins  or  hides ;  a  letter  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valerian  (a.  d.  253-260)  preserved  by  Trebellius  Pollio,  directs 
Zozimion,  procurator  of  Syria,  to  furnish  to  Claudius,  among 
other  supplies,  4  pellium  tentoriarum  decurias  triginta  ’,  i.  e. 
30  dickers  of  skins  for  tents.  Kluge  points  out  that  the 
early  adoption  of  the  Latin  word  by  the  Germans  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  tribute  of  skins  which  the  latter  had  to  pay 
to  the  Romans  (Tacitus  Ann.  iv.  72),  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  skins  formed  a  leading  item  in  the  frontier  trade  between 
the  Romans  and  the  northern  barbarians,  as_  they  have  in 
the  traffic  between  white  men  and  the  Indians  in  North 
America  in  modern  times  (see  Dicker  v.).] 

The  number  of  ten  ;  half  a  score  ;  being  the  cus¬ 
tomary  unit  of  exchange  in  dealing  in  certain  articles, 
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esp.  hides  or  skins ;  hence  a  package  or  lot  of  (ten) 
hides. 

Its  use  in  the  skin  trade  appears  to  be  the  only  one  in 
continental  languages  ;  in  English  it  has  been  extended  to 
some  other  goods ;  the  dicker  {dicra  or  dacra )  of  iron  in 
Domesday  is  generally  held  to  have  been  ten  rods,  each 
sufficient  to  make  two  horse-shoes. 

a.  [1086  Domesday  I.  If.  162  a,  T.  R.  E.  reddebat  civitas  de 
Glowecestre .  . .  xxxvi.  d  icras  ferri.  1275  Placita  in  Curiis 
Magnat.  Anglia?,  Per  iij  diker’  de  coriis  bovinis.]  1266- 
1307  Assisa  de  Po?id.  et  Mcnsur.  (Stat.  Realm  I.  205),  Item 
Last  Coriorum  ex  xx  Dykeres,  et  quodlibet  Dacre  constat 
exxcoreiis.  Item  Dacre  Cirotecarum  ex  x  paribus.  p  Dacre 
vero  ferrorum  equorum  [viginti]  ferris.  Transl.  ex  Lib. 
Homv.  Lond.  If.  123  A  Last  of  Leather  doth  consist  of 
Twenty  Diker,  and  every  Diker  consisteth  of  Ten  Skins. 
And  a  Diker  of  Gloves  consisteth  of  Ten  Pair  of  Gloves. 
Item  a  Diker  of  Horse-shoes  doth  consist  of  [Ten  v.r. 
twenty]  Shoes.  1428  Will  of  Tanner  (Somerset  Ho.),  j  dyker 
de  Rigges  et  neckes.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  384  Payinge 
for  the  custome  of  euery  dyker  j  d.  1526  Tolls  in  Dillon 
Calais  <$•  Pole  (1892)  81  A  dycker  of  hydes  tanned,  ten 
hydes  a  dyker.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  14  §  1  Two 
persons  . .  nombre  all  suche  lether  by  the  hide,  accomptinge 
ten  hides  to  the  deker.  1553-54  Trinity  Coll.  Accts.  in  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  610  It’  to  John  Barbour  for 
a  dikkar  of  knives.  1579  in  Wadley  Bristol  Wills  (1886)  227 
Fower  diker  of  Rawe  leather.  1679  Blount  Anc.  Tenures 
33  A  Dicar  of  Iron  contained  ten  Barrs.  1691  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  2661/4  Also  16  Dickers  of  Butts  in  the  Fatts  near 
Tanned.  1799  S.  Freeman  Town  Off.  146  The  sealer  of 
leather’s  fee  shall  be  6 d.  per  dicker.  1812  J.  Smyth  Tract, 
of  Customs  (1821)  51  Bracelets,  or  necklaces,  of  Glass.  The 
Gross  to  contain  12  Bundles  or  Dickers,  and  each  Bundle 
or  Dicker  being  10  Necklaces.  1835  P.  Kelly  Universal 
Cambist  II.  Index,  Dicker,  or  dacre  of  leather,  10  hides  ;  of 
necklaces,  10  bundles,  each  bundle  ten  necklaces. 

0.  [1286  in  Rogers  Agric.  Prices  II.  458/3  (Iron  & 

Steel),  c  1300  Fleta  11.  xii.  §  4  (Jam.)  Item  lastus  coriorum 
consistit  ex  decim  dakris,  &  quodlibet  dacrum  ex  decim 
coriis  ..  Dacrum  vero  ferrorum  equorum  ex  viginti  ferris.] 
1531  Aberdeen  Burgh  Rec.  xiii.  248  The  dakir  of  hidis. 
1548  Wills  Sf  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  130,  ij  daker  offlether  off 
daker  wayre  iij1.  vjs.  viijd.  1588  Will  of  Willison  (Somer¬ 
set  Ho.),  Dacre  of  leather.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  Stat.  of 
Gild  147  In  halfe  ane  daker  of  hydes.  1732  in  Cramond 
Ann.  Banff  ( 1891)  I.  206  For  each  dakker  of  leather  freemen 
shall  pay  3s.  4 d.  1835  (see  a.)  Dacre. 

t  b.  transf  A  considerable  number ;  a  ‘  lot 9,  a 
‘  heap  \  Obs . 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  111.  (1622)393  Behold,  said  Pas,  a 
whole  dicker  of  wit.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  2  Such 
a  huge  dicker  of  Dickes  in  a  heape  altogether.  1602  Nar¬ 
cissus  (1893)  686  On  my  love  kisses  I  heape  a  dicker.  1641 
Brathwait  Engl.  Intelligencer  1,  Newes,  Althea,  I  have  a 
whole  dicker  of  newes  for  thee.  1676  Marvell  Mr.  Smirke 
33  But  if  the  Dean  foresee  that  ’tis  a  very  vendible  Book, 
he  . .  sends  up  for  a  whole  Dicker  of  ’em  to  retaile. 

Dicker  (di-koi),  sb.2  U.S.  [f.  Dicker  v.~\  The 
action  or  practice  of  dickering  ;  barter ;  petty  bar¬ 
gaining. 

1823  J.  F.  Cooper  Pioneer  xiv.  (1869)  61/1  You  have  sold 
your  betterments.  Was  it  cash  or  dicker  ?  1856  Whittier 

Panoraina  270  Selfish  thrift  and  party  held  the  scales  For 
peddling  dicker,  not  for  honest  sales.  1888  N.  V.  Weekly 
Times  28  Mar.  (Farmer  A  mer .),  Considering  the  advisability 
of  making  a  dicker  with  his  old  political  opponents. 

Dicker,  v.  U.S .  [?f.  Dicker  sb.1 

Quotation  1848  refers  to  the  barter  traffic  on  the  Indian 
frontier  in  N.  America.  As  skins  have  always  formed  a 
chief  item  in  that  trade,  it  has  been  suggested  with  much 
probability  that  the  verb  arose,  in  the  sense  ‘  to  deal  by  the 
dicker,  to  deal  in  skins among  the  traders  with  the  Indians, 
and  has  thence  extended  in  U.  S.  to  trade  by  barter  gener¬ 
ally.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  interesting  that  a  word  which 
passed  from  Latin  into  Germanic  in  special  connexion  with 
dealing  in  skins,  and  which  has  ever  since  in  Europe  been 
associated  with  this  trade  (see  Dicker  sb.1),  should,  in 
America,  through  similar  dealings  between  a  civilized  and 
uncivilized  race,  have  received  another  development  of  use.] 
intr.  To  trade  by  barter  or  exchange;  to  truck; 
to  bargain  in  a  petty  way,  to  haggle,  b.  trails . 
To  barter,  exchange.  Hence  Drckering  vbl .  sb. ; 
also  Dickerer,  one  who  dickers. 

1845  J.  T.  Headley  Lett.  fr.  Italy  xx.  99,  I  had  acquired 
quite  a  reputation  in  dickering  with  the  thieving  Italian 
landlords  and  vetturini.  1848  J.  F.  Cooper  Oak  Openings 
(Bartlett),  The  white  men  who  penetrated  to  the  semi- wilds 
[of  the  West]  were  always  ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap. 
1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  7  July,  The  required  needle  was 
dickered  for  the  egg,  and  the  Yankee  was  going  away.  1888 
Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II.  iii.  lxiii.  457  By  a  process  of 
dickering  (i.  e.  bargaining  by  way  of  barter),  .a  list  is  settled 
on  which  the  high  contracting  parties  agree.  1891  Goldw. 
Smith  Canadian  Question ,  Government,  in  the  persons  of 
the  Parliamentary  heads  of  departments,  is  on  the  stump, 
or  dickering  for  votes.  1891  Columbus  {Ohio)  Dispatch 
2  Apr.,  Bargains  that  would  do  credit  to  London  East  End 
dickerers. 

Dickinsonite  (drkinsanaht).  Min.  [Named 
1878  after  the  Rev.  J.  Dickinson  :  see  -ite.]  A  hy¬ 
drous  phosphate  of  manganese,  calcium,  and  sodium, 
usually  micaceous  in  structure  and  green  in  colour. 

1878  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  iii.  XVI.  115  Distinct  crystals 
of  dickinsonite  are  not  often  found. 

Dicky,  dickey  (drki),  sb.  colloq.,  slang,  and 
dial.  Also  dickie.  [The  senses  here  included 
may  belong  to  two  or  more  words  of  distinct  origin. 
Some  of  them  are  evidently  applications  of  Dicky, 
dim.  of  Dick  (cf.  Tommy,  Willy,  Bobby,  etc.)  ; 
another  group  is  probably  closely  related  to  Dick 
sb .“  ;  of  others  the  relationship  is  obscure. 

Many  other  applications  of  ‘dicky’  may  be  found  in  the 
dialect  and  slang  dictionaries.] 


I.  As  applied  to  persons. 

1.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Dickey,  an  officer  acting  in 
commission. 

II.  As  a  name  applied  to  animals. 

2.  A  donkey ;  properly,  a  he-ass. 

First  noted  in  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  now  widely  known. 

1793  Gentl.  Mag.  ii.  1083  A  Donky,  or  a  Dicky.  An  ass. 
Essex  and  Suffolk.  1818  Moore  Eudge  Earn.  Paris  11.  25 
When  gravely  sitting  Upon  my  dickey,  a  1825  Forby  Voc. 
E.  Anglia,  Dicky-ass,  a  male  ass ;  the  female  being  usually 
called  a  Jenny  ass,  or  a  Betty  ass.  1876  E.  FitzGerald 
Lett.  (1889)  I.  388  About  Sancho’s  stolen  Dicky. 

attrib.  1801  Bloomfield  Rural  T.,  Richard  $  Kate 
(1802)  8  Time  to  begin  the  Dicky  Races,  More  fam’d  for 
laughter  than  for  speed.  1883  J essopp  in  19 th  Cent.  Oct.  602 
Ridin’  in  a  dickey  cart’s  enow  for  him  and  me. 

3.  A  small  bird  (also  Dicky-bird),  a.  A  tame 
(caged)  bird.  b.  dial.  The  hedge-sparrow. 

185:  Florist  Nov.,  There  was  ..  dicky’s  cage  on  its  old 
nail.  1868  Daily  Tel.  29  May,  We  should  not  like  to  trust 
a  canary  bird  near  the  picture.  Mr.  Radford’s  monk  would 
surely  spring  from  the  canvas  . .  and  crunch  the  dickey  to 
splinters.  1878  Ciimbld.  Gloss.,  Dickey ,  the  hedge-sparrow, 
Accentor  modularis.  1881  Black  Beautiful  Wretch 
xviii.  (Farmer),  ‘The  dicky-laggers  are  after  them  tqo.* 
‘The  what?’  ‘The  bird-catchers,  Miss.*  1885  Swainson 
Prov.  Names  Birds  29  Hedge  Sparrow  . .  Dickie  (Lanca¬ 
shire).  .  Blue  dickie  (Renfrew).  1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Dicky- 
hedge-poker,  a  hedge-sparrow.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.  ,Dicky- 
dunnock,  the  hedge-sparrow. 

III.  As  a  name  of  articles  of  clothing :  cf. 
Dick  sb.2 

+  4.  An  under  petticoat.  Obs. 

1753  Sofigs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  231  With  fringes  of  knot 
ting  your  Dickey  cabod  [?cabob],  On  slippers  of  velvet,  set 
gold  a-la-daube.  1787  Minor  I.  99  Of  all  her  splendid  ap¬ 
parel  not  a  wreck  remained,  .save  her  flannel  dicky.  1800 
Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Ld.  Auckland's  Tri.  Wks.  1812  I-V. 
31 1  The  hips  ashamed  forsooth  to  wear  a  dicky.  1847-78 
Halliwell,  Dicky,  a  woman’s  under-petticoat. 

+  5.  A  worn-out  shirt.  (Obs.  slang.) 

1781  G.  Parker  View  of  Society  1. 82  note  (Farmer),  Dickey, 
cant  for  a  worn-out  shirt. 

6.  A  detached  shirt-front. 

1811  Lex.  Balatronicum ,  Dickey ,  a  sham  shirt.  1843 
Thackeray  Crit.  Rev.  Wks.  1886  XXIII.  29  If  not  a  shirt- 
collar  at  least  a  false  collar,  or  by  possibility  a  dicky.  1848 
—  Bk.  Snobs  xxvii,  Wretched  Beaux  ..who  sport  a  lace 
dickey.  1886  Baring-Gould  Court  Royal  I.  vi.  87  Paper 
collars,  cuffs,  and  dickies.  1889  J.  M.  Barrie  Window  in 
Thrums  iii,  ‘  Come  awa  doon  . .  an'  put  on  a  clean  dickey.’ 

7.  A  shirt  collar.  ( New  England .) 

1858  Holland  Titcomb's  Lett.  iii.  36  A  beautiful  cr^yat, 
sustaining  a  faultless  dicky.  1864  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Poems 
1890  II.  283.  1864  Thoreau  Cape  Cod  vi.  (1894)  130  Cockles 

. .  looking . .  like  a  flaring  dickey  made  of  sand-paper.  1887 
M.  E.  Wilkins  Huvible  Romance,  etc.  (1891)  50  David  Em- 
mens,  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes,  with  his  stiff  white  dickey. 

8.  A  covering  worn  to  protect  the  dress  or  upper 
part  of  it  during  work,  etc. ;  variously  applied  (ac¬ 
cording  to  time  and  place)  to  a.  A  leather  apron  or 
pinafore,  b.  A  child’s  bib.  c.  A  ‘slop’  or  loose 
over-jacket  of  coarse  linen  coming  down  to  the  waist, 
worn  by  workmen  in  the  north,  d.  An  oil-skin  suit. 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Dicky. .  a  common  leather  apron  1879 
Cuvibld.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Dicky,  a  short  upper  garment  of 
coarse  linen  till  lately  worn  by  working  men.  1883  Mrs  C. 
Garnett  in  Sunday  Mag.  Dec.  751/2  To  the  office  ..  we 
walked  to  be  arrayed  in  our  dickies. 

IV.  In  other  applications. 

9.  The  seat  in  a  carriage  on  which  the  driver  sits. 
(Also  dicky-box.)  b.  A  seat  at  the  back  of  a 
carriage  for  servants,  etc.,  or  of  a  mail-coach  for 
the  guard. 

1801  Gabrielli  Myst.  Husb.  IV.  260  The  farmer.. came 
down  upon  the  dicky  in  front  of  the  chaise,  to  save  a  horse. 
1803  Times  17  Jan.,  Hammer-cloths,  except  on  state  oc¬ 
casions,  are  quite  out  of  date,  and  the  dickey-box  is  following 
their  example.  1803  Lit.  Jrnl.  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1804) 
VI I.  5  The  style  which  has  changed  a  tub  into  a  chariot,  and 
a  coach-box  into  a  dicky.  1806  Surr  Wint.  in  Lond.  (ed.  3) 
II.  210  She  ..  ventured  to  introduce  a  plain  black  leather 
chair  for  the  driver,  which  was  called  a  dicky.  1812  Ann. 
Reg.  1 31  The  guard  travelled  by  the  side  of  the  coachman 
on  the  box,  and  on  returning  to  the  dickey  he  discovered 
the  robbery.  1823  Byron  Juan  xiii.  xlvii,  The  valet  mounts 
the  dickey.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xlvi,  A  hackney  cabriolet 
,  .three  people  were  squeezed  into  it  besides  the  driver,  who 
sat.. in  his  own  particular  little  dickey  at  the  side.  1862 
Sala  Seven  Sons  I.  iv.  72  He  had  seen  him  . .  in  the  dickey 
of  a  phaeton.  1886  Ruskin  Prxterita  I.  vi.  185  We  carried 
our  courier  behind  us  in  the  dickey  with  Anne. 

10.  Comb. :  dicky-box  (see  9  a)  ;  dicky-daisy 
(local),  a  nursery  name  for  the  common  daisy 
(Beilis  perennis),  also  applied  to  other  wild  flowers ; 
dicky  dilver,  a  local  name  of  the  periwinkle 
(Britten  &  Holl.)  =  dick-a-dilver  (Dick  sbP)  ; 
Dicky  Sam  [understood  to  be  a  corruption  of  Dick 
o’Sam's,  an  example  of  the  Lancashire  form  of 
patronymic],  a  nickname  for  a  Liverpool  man. 

1870  Athenaeum  10  Sept.,  We  cannot  even  guess  why  a 
Liverpool  man  is  called  a  Dickey  Sam.  1884  Book  Lore 
Dec.  27  (Farmer),  The  natives  of  Liverpool  call  themselves, 
or  are  called  by  others,  Dicky  Sams. 

Brcky,  dickey,  a.  slang  or  colloq.  [F.tymol. 
not  ascertained.]  Of  inferior  quality,  sorry,  poor  ; 
in  bad  condition,  unsound,  shaky,  ‘  queer 

i8iz  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet..  Dicky .  .very  bad  or  paltry ; 
any  thing  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  said  to  be  a  dicky 
concern,  a  1845  Hood  Conveyancing  iv,  At  last  to  find  Your 
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dinner  is  all  dickey.  1883  Standard  8  Jan.  2/4  Without 
doubt  Iroquois  has  been  very  ‘dickey’  on  his  pins.  1889 
D.  C.  Murray  Danger.  Catspaw  24  The  very  honestest 
tradesman  . .  must  run  the  risk  of  meeting  very  dicky  people 
now  and  then.  1894  Sir  J.  I).  Astley  My  Life  I.  312  Poor 
‘Curly’  was  uncommon  dicky  for  several  days  from  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  brain. 

b.  All  dicky  with  :  ‘  all  up  ’  or  ‘  all  over’  with. 

1810  Morning  Post  26  June  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1811) 
XIV.  278  At  one  time  he  thought  it  was  all  dicky  with  Sir 
Francis,  a  1845  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Bros.  Birchington  xl, 
'Tis  all  dickey  with  poor  Father  Dick — he’s  no  more  !  1880 
Mrs.  Parr  A  dam  4-  Eve  xxxvi.  490  ‘  Ah,  poor  oldZebedee! 
. .  'tis  all  dickey  with  he.’ 

e.  Comb.,  as  dicky-legged. 

1894  Sir  J.  D.  Astley  My  Life  II.  2  The  trainer  of  some 
dicky-legged  racer. 

Di  cky-bird,  dickey-bird,  colloq.  [Dicky 
3.]  In  nursery  and  familiar  speech  :  A  little  bird, 
such  as  a  sparrow,  robin,  or  canary-bird. 

a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Knight  $  Lady,  On  tree-top 
and  spray  The  dear  little  dickey-birds  carol  away.  1852 
R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge' s  Sp.  Tour  lxv,  Others  take  guns  and 
pop  at  all  the  little  dickey-birds  that  come  in  their  way. 
a  1869  Kingsley  in  Life  (1879)  IB  41  Gladly  would  I  throw 
up  history,  to  think  of  nothing  but  dicky-birds.  1886  J.  K. 
Jerome  Idle  Thoughts  121  We  do  not  sigh  over  dead  dicky¬ 
birds  with  the  bailiffs  in  the  house. 

b.  Applied  dial,  to  particular  birds :  see  quots., 
and  cf.  Dicky  sb.  3. 

1879  Cumbld.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Dicky-bird,  a  general  name 
for  a  canary.  1885  Swainson  Pt'ov.  Names  Birds  188  Oyster 
Catcher  (H&  mat  opus  ostrilegus).  Dickie  bird  (Norfolk). 

II  Diclesium  (doikB-zizim).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  Si-  twice  (Di- 2)  +  /cXrjms  a  shutting  up,  closing.] 
A  dry  indehiscent  fruit  consisting  of  an  achene  en¬ 
closed  within  the  indurated  base  of  the  adherent 
perianth. 

1857  Henfrey  Bot.  1,  ii.  140  The  Diclesium  only  differs 
from  the  utriculus  in  having  the  indurated  perianth  adherent 
to  the  carpel,  and  forming  part  of  the  shell  ( Mirabilis , 
Sals  old). 

Diclinic  (daikli’nik),  a.  Cryst.  [f.  Gr.  5i -  two 
+  k\iv-uv  to  incline  +  -ic.]  Having  the  lateral  axes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but  both  oblique  to  the 
vertical  axis  :  applied  to  a  hypothetical  system  of 
crystals.  Also  Di’clinate  a. 

1864  Webster  cites  Dana. 

Diclinism  dsi'kliniz’m).  Bot.  [mod.  f.  as  next 
+  -ism  :  in  F.  diclinisme. ]  The  condition  of  being 
Diclinous. 

1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  920  The  arrangements ..  manifested 
in  polygamy,  diclinism,  dichogamy,  dimorphism.. are  differ¬ 
ent  means  for  promoting  the  cross-fertilisation  of  individuals 
belonging  to  the  same  species. 

Diclinous  (dai’klinas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  F.  diclitie 
(1793  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  Bot.L.  Diclines  pi.  (Jus¬ 
sieu  1779),  f.  Gr.  Si-  twice,  double  (Di-2)  +  k\Ivt] 
bed,  couch  :  see  -ous. 

(A.  L.  de  Jussieu  gave  the  name  Diclines  irregulares  to 
the  15th  class  of  his  arrangement  of  the  Natural  Orders.)] 

Having  the  stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  flowers, 
either  on  the  same  plant  {monoecious),  or  on  separate 
plants  (dioecious).  Also  said  of  the  flowers  (  =  uni¬ 
sexual). 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  27  Even  Ranuncu- 
laceas  contain  hermaphrodite  and  diclinous  genera.  1876 
Darwin  Cross-Fertil.  x.  409  All  plants  which  have  not  since 
been  greatly  modified,  would  tend  still  to  be  both  diclinous 
and  anemophilous.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  7.  270  The 
flowers  in  all  Gymnosperms  are  diclinous,  either  dicecious 
or  monoecious. 

DicocCOUS  (dsikp-kss),  a.  Bot  [f.  Di- 2 -b  Gr. 
k6kk-os  grain  +  -ous.]  (  Splitting  into  two  cocci  ’ 
(Treas.  Bot.)  :  see  Coccus  2. 

1819  Pantologia  s.  v.,  Dicoccous,  or  two-grained  capsule. 
1870  Bentley  Bot.  (ed.  2)  298  The  fruit  is  described  as  di¬ 
coccous.  1878  Masters  Hetifrey  s  Bot.  266  Bruniaceas  differ 
in  their  dicoccous  fruit. 

Diccelious  (dsisrliss),  a.  [f.  Di-  2  +  Gr.  noiKt-a 
a  hollow  +  -ous  ]  Having  two  cavities. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  631/2  The  dicoelious  heart  of 
Hunter,  .exists  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  developement 
of  the  Mammiferous  embryo. 

Dicoelous  (dsisrlss),  a.  [f.  Di-  2  +  Gr.  koi\-os 
hollow,  KotXr)  a  hollow  +  -ous.]  =  prec. ;  spec.  Of 
a  vertebra :  Cupped  or  hollowed  at  each  end. 

1864  Webster  cites  Owen. 

Dicolic'  (daik^u-lik),  a.  Gr.  Rhet.  and  Bros. 
[f.  Gr.  SiicaiXos  (f.  Si-  twice  +  idv\ov  limb,  clause) 
+  -tc.]  Consisting  of  two  cola :  see  Colon  2  1. 

1885 T.  D.  Goodell  in  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.  XVI.  85 
The  first  two  lines,  .resemble  the  two  cola  of  a  Greek  dicolic 
line. 

Dicondylian  (doikfindi’lian),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr. 
SiKovdvX-os  double-knuckled  (cf.  Condyle)  +  -ian.] 
Of  a  skull :  Having  two  occipital  condyles. 

1883  W.  H.  Flower  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  370/2  The  Am¬ 
phibia  are  the  only  air-breathing  Vertebrata  which,  like 
mammals,  have  a  dicondylian  skull. 

Dicotyledon  (dsbk^tilrdan).  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
Bot.L.  dicotyledones  (plural),  f.  Gr.  Si  -  twice  +  kotv- 
\rj8wy  cup-shaped  hollow  or  cavity:  see  Coty¬ 
ledon. 

(The  term  Dicotyledones  was  employed  by  Ray,  but  its 
practical  introduction  into  botanical  classification  dates  from 
Jussieu  1779.)] 
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A  flowering  plant  having  two  cotyledons  or  seed- 
lobes:  the  Dicotyledons  (in  Bot.Lat.  Dicotyledones') 
constitute  one  of  the  great  classes  of  flowering 
plants,  characterized  by  an  exogenous  mode  of 
growth  (hence  also  called  Exogens),  and  usually 
by  having  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fives  or  fours, 
and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  reticulated. 

[1703  Ray  Methodus  Plant,  (ed.  2)  1  Floriferas  dividemus 
in  Dicotyledones,  quarum  semina  sata  binis  foliis  anomalis, 
Seminalibus  dictis,  quas  Cotyledonum  usum  praestant,  e 
terra  exeunt.]  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dicotyledon  (with  Bo¬ 
tanists),  a  Term  used  of  Plants,  which  spring  with  two 
Seed  Leaves  opposite  to  each  other,  as  the  generality  of 
Plants  have.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  15  Two 
great  divisions . .  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  157  In  his  ‘Genera  Plantarum ’  Jussieu 
divided  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  classes,  subclasses, 
orders,  and  genera  . .  hence  his  classes  Acotyledons,  Mono¬ 
cotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons.  1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs' 
Bot.  11.  v.  564  In  the  great  majority  of  Dicotyledons  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  arranged  in  whorls  . .  the  whorls  are 
usually  pentamerous,  less  often  tetramerous. 

Dicotyledonary  (dauk^tilrdonari),  a.  rare. 
[f.  prec.  + -ary  2.]  =  next. 

1870  in  Eng.  Mech.  11  Mar.  629/2  The  seeds  have  . .  four 
or  more  cotyledons  instead  of  the  usual  dicotyledonary 
structure. 

Dicotyledonous  (dahkptilz-donas),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.+  -ous.]  Having  two  cotyledons;  belonging 
to  the  class  of  Dicotyledons. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau' s  Bot.  xiii.  131  The  bodjr  of  the 
seed  does  not  split  into  two  lobes,  but  continues  entire. 
Such  plants  are  called  monocotyledonous,  the  others  dicoty¬ 
ledonous.  1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  (1858)  i.  19  If  the  embryo 
has  two  cotyledons  it  is  called  dicotyledonous,  as  in  the  Bean. 
1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  I.  13  Dicotyledonous  plants 
have  a  distinct  deposition  of  pith,  cellular  tissue,  spiral  ves¬ 
sels,  wood,  and  bark.  1872  H.  Macmillan  T7‘iie  Vine  iii. 
87  Its  dicotyledonous  seed  expands  in  germinating  into  two 
lobes.  1872  Oliver  Elem.  Bot .  1.  iv.  46  The  Buttercup  is 
dicotyledonous  . .  the  character  expressed  by  this  term  (the 
possession  of  a  pair  of  cotyledons,  or,  more  strictly,  the  simple 
fact  that  the  first  leaves  of  the  plant  are  opposite). 

b.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  dicotyledonous  plant. 

1870  Bentley  Bot.  39  In  the  inner  bark  or  liber  of  Dicoty¬ 
ledonous  stems.  1876  Page  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  ix.  185  The 
reticulated  venation  of  a  dicotyledonous  leaf. 

Dicres,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Decrease. 

Dicrotal  (daikmu-tal),  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -al.] 
=  next. 

1867  J.  Marshall  Phys.  II.  237  A  subsidiary  wave  occurs 
after  the  principal  one,  producing  the  phenomena  named 
dichrotism  or  the  dichrotal  pulse. 

Dicrotic  (daikr^tik),  a.  Phys.  and  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  Bite por-os  double-beating  (f.  81-  twice  +  Kpor-os 
rattling  noise,  beat)  +  -ic  :  in  mod.F.  dicrote ,  med. 
or  mod.L.  dicrotus. ] 

Of  the  pulse  (or  a  sphygmographic  tracing  of  its 
motion)  :  Exhibiting  a  double  beat  or  wave  for 
each  beat  of  the  heart ;  applied  esp.  to  a  patholo¬ 
gical  pulse  in  which  the  secondary  wave  which 
follows  the  primary  is  more  marked  than  usual. 

(Etymologically  ‘  dicrotic  *  might  be  applied  to  any  double¬ 
beating  pulse,  whether  the  secondary  wave  occurs  in  the 
rise  or  in  the  fall  of  the  main  wave  ;  it  is,  in  use,  restricted 
to  the  latter  case,  the  former  being  called  Anacrotic.) 

[1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dicrotus,  a  Pulse  that  beats 
twice.  (So  in  Bailey;  in  Ash  dicrotos).  1741  Jas.  Nihell 
Crises  of  the  Pulse  1  The  Pulsus  Dicrotus  of  the  Ancients, 
which  in  English  may  be  properly  called  the  Rebounding 
Pulse.]  1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet.,  Dicrotic ,  a  term  given 
to  a  pulse  in  which  the  artery  rebounds  after  striking,  so 
as  to  convey  the  sensation  of  a  double  pulsation.  1822 
Good  Stud.  Med.  II.  26  When  . .  we  come  to  a  distinction 
between  the  free  and  dilated  pulse,  .the  quick  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  . .  the  dicrotic,  coturnising,  and  inciduous  . .  proposed 
by  Solano,  as  mere  subvarieties  of  the  rebounding,  or  re¬ 
doubling.  1857  Dunglison  Med.  Diet.  772  Pulse,  dicrotic 
. .  that  in  which  the  finger  is  struck  twice  at  each  pulsation, 
once  lightly,  the  other  time  more  strongly.  1865  New  Syd. 
Soc.  Year-bk.  Med.  11  On  the  other  hand,  increase  in  the 
heart's  force  . .  makes  the  pulse  dicrotic.  1875  H.  C  Wood 
Therap.  (1879)  140  Some  of  his  sphygmographic  tracings  are 
markedly  dicrotic. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dicrotic  pulse  or  tracing, 
as  a  dicrotic  notch ,  or  wave. 

1869  New  Syd.  Soc.  Retrospect  Med.  149  The  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  depth  of  the  dicrotic  notch  and  the  severity 
of  the  pyrexia.  1878  Foster  Phys.  1.  iv.  §  3. 137  The  dicrotic 
wave  occurring  towards  the  end  of  the  descent.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Dicrotic  wave ,  a  secondary  wave  which  follows 
more  or  less  quickly  the  primary  wave  of  the  pulse  in  sphyg¬ 
mographic  tracings. 

Dicrotism  (darknftiz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ism.] 
The  condition  of  being  dicrotic. 

1864  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  121  Duchek  . .  contends  that 
dicrotism  of  the  pulse  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  heart 
or  great  vessels.  1867  J .  Marshall  Phys.  II.  236  When  the 
pulse  is  very  accurately  examined,  a  subsidiary  wave  occurs 
after  the  principal  one,  producing  the  phenomena  named 
dichrotism.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  J39  Decided 
therapeutic  doses  of  digitalis  . .  produce  great  reduction  and 
sometimes  dicrotism  of  the  pulse. 

Dicrotous  (dark-rotas),  a.  [f.  F.  dicrote,  Gr. 
bin  por-os  (see  Dicrotic)  +  -ous.]  =  Dicrotic. 

1867  New  Syd.  Soc.  Retrospect  Med.  165  At  the  one  extreme 
. .  lies  the  paralytic  pulse,  at  the  other  the  fully  developed 
dicrotous  pulse.  1877  Roberts Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  21 
The  aortic  wave  prominent,  the  pulse  is  called  dicrotous. 

Diet  (dikt),  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  L.  dictum, 
a  saying,  a  word,  f.  dicire  to  say  :  cf.  also  OF.  diet, 


var.  spelling  of  dit.  (OE.  had  diht  from  same 
source.)]  A  saying  or  maxim. 

1388  Wyclif  Prol.  x.  34  Grostede  declarith  wel  this  in  his 
dicte.  1460  Cargrave  Citron.  153  Robert  Grostede. .mad 
eke  a  noble  book  thei  clepe  his  Dictes.  1477  Earl  Rivers 
(Caxton)  Dictes  2  The  saynges  or  dictis  of  the  philosophers. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  112/1  He  had  in  his  dictes  grete 
obscurete  and  profoundnes.  a  1536  Calisto  4  Mel.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  I.  53  According  to  their  diets  rehearsed,  i860 
Reade  Cloister  4-  H.  xxxvi,  The  old  diet  was  true  after  all. 

Diet,  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  I,,  dietdre  to  Dictate.] 
trails.  To  put  into  words  ;  to  dictate. 

a  1626  Bacon  Max.  4-  Uses  Com .  Law  Pref.  (1636)  4  The 
concordance  between  the  lawespenn’d,  and  as  it  were  dieted 
verbatim.  1642  R.  BaillieAt//.  796, 1  have  dieted  already 
my  primiel  lesson  ..  I  hope  to  diet  before  June  a  little  com- 
pend  of  the  chief  controversies,  i860  Reade  Cloister  4-  //. 
lxii,  Diet  to  me  just  what  you  would  say  to  him. 

Dicta,  pi.  of  Dictum. 

Dietam,  -amen,  -amne,  obs.  ff.  Dittany. 
Dicta’men.  ?  Obs.  [a.  late  and  med.L.  die- 
tdmen,  pi.  dietdmina,  saying,  precept,  decree,  f.  die¬ 
tdre  to  prescribe,  dictate.]  Dictate,  pronouncement. 

1626  C.  More  Life  Sir  T.  More  (1828)  131  The  true  dic- 
tamen  of  his  conscience.  1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1. 
Answ.  Pref.  §  27  All  Protestants  according  to  the  Dictatnen 
of  their  Religion  should  doe  so.  1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks. 
(1834)  276  He  will  regulate  his  conscience  by  the  . .  true 
dictamen  of  reason.  1787  Hawkins  Johnson  67  All  the 
world  knows  that  the  Essay  of  Man  was  composed  from  the 
dictamen  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX. 
223  The  business  of  the  echo  . .  to  repeat  the  dictamina  of 
his  master. 

t  Dictament.  Obs.  [ad.  assumed  L.  *dictd- 
ment-um,  f.  dietdre  to  pronounce.  Dictate  :  see 
prec.  and  -ment.]  a.  Diction,  b.  A  dictate. 

a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  8  We  translait  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  barbarousnes  of  thair  Latine  and  dictament. 
1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  1.  xviii.  (1645'  198  Sense  is  not  easily 
quieted  with  such  Metaphysicall  contemplations,  that  seem 
to  repugne  against  her  dictaments.  1652  tr.  Cassandra  11. 
5  To  follow  the  Dictaments  of  an  Inclination  that  already 
egan  to  be  powerfull. 

Dictate  (di-kt/t),  sb.  [ad.  L.  dietdt-um  ‘thing 
dictated  subst.  use  of  neuter  pa.  pple.  of  dietdre 
to  dictate  (see  next) ;  in  Lat.  usually  in  pi.  dictdla 
things  dictated,  lessons,  rules,  precepts,  dictates.] 

+  1.  That  which  is  orally  expressed  or  uttered  in 
order  to  be  written  down  ;  a  dictated  utterance. 

1617  Minsheu  Ductor  in  Ling.,  Dictates  or  lessons  which 
the  master  enditeth  for  his  schollers  to  write.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1651)  12  Six  or  seven  Amanu¬ 
enses  to  write  out  his  dictats.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Obs. 
Journ.  Naples  21  They  are  not  made  to  Write,  that  is,  to 
take  Dictates.  1807  Crabbe  Library  74  Skill  and  power  to 
send,  The  heart’s  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend.  1826 
(title),  Dictates,  or  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  for  dic¬ 
tating  as  exercises  in  Orthography. 

+  b.  The  action  of  dictating ;  Dictation.  Obs. 

1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episcopacie  xx iii.  132  Many  were  actually 
there  long  after  S.  Pauls  dictate  of  the  Epistle.  1678  Lively 
Orac.  ii.  §  41  Said  to  have  wrote  by  dictat  from  him,  as 
Mark  did  from  Saint  Peter. 

+  2.  An  authoritative  utterance  or  pronounce¬ 
ment  ;  a  Dictum.  Obs. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxii.  41  It  was  the  Philo- 
;  sophers  dictate.  1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert .  Relig.  1.  164 
According  to  the  late  Roman  dictates.  1728  Newton 
■  Chronol.  Amended  19  This  gives  a  beginning  to  Oracles  in 
Greece  :  and  by  their  dictates  the  Worship  of  the  Dead  is 
every  where  introduced. 

f  b.  A  saying  commonly  received  ;  a  current 
saying,  a  maxim.  Obs. 

1650  Hobbes  De  Corf.  Pol.  37  This  Rule  is  very  well 
!  known  and  expressed  in  this  Old  Dictate,  Quod  tibi  fieri 
non  vis ,  alteri  ne  feceris.  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor. 
iii.  §  11  If,  according  to  old  dictates,  no  man  can  be  said  to 
be  happy  before  death  [etc.]. 

3.  An  authoritative  direction  delivered  in  words ; 
j  an  order  given  by  one  in  authority. 

1618  Donne  Serm.  cxxxiii.  V.  387  A  faithful  executing  of 
his  commission  and  speaking  according  to  his  Dictate.  1645 

j  Wither  Vox  Pad/.  3  By  Gods  immediate  dictates,  I  indite. 
1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  42  Themselves  give  us  but  their 
Magisteriall  Dictates.  1751  Johnson  R atnbler  No.  95  r  9, 

I  could  not  receive  such  dictates  without  horror.  1876 
Mozley  Univ.  Scr?n.  i.  12  TThey  speak  at  the  dictate  of 
a  higher  power,  whose  word  is  law. 

b.  Often  applied  to  the  authoritative  words  or 
monitions  of  a  written  law,  of  scripture  or  revela¬ 
tion,  and  to  those  attributed  to  or  derived  from 
inspiration,  conscience,  reason,  nature,  experience, 
self-interest,  and  other  ruling  or  actuating  prin¬ 
ciples. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  vii.  (1597)  60  The  lawes  of  well 
doing  are  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  1644  Bulwer  Chiron. 
137  He  might  have  followed  the  dictate  of  his  owne  Genius. 
1656  Bramhall  Replic.  i.  56  Contrary  to  the  dictate  of  his 
conscience.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  Serm.  ix.  315  He 
should  constantly  adhere  to  the  dictates  of  Reason  and 
Nature.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  F.  II.  xliv.  659  Every  man 
will  obey  the  dictates  of  his  interest.  1798  Malthus  Popul. 
(1817)  1. 19  Pursuing  the  dictate  of  nature  in  an  early  attach¬ 
ment  to  one  woman.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  vi.  §  1 
(1879)  238  He  seems  to  have  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
artistic  feelings. 

Dictate  (diktat,  di’kte't),  v.  [f.  L.  dictat-  ppl. 
stem  of  dietdre  to  say  often,  pronounce,  prescribe, 
dictate,  freq.  of  dicere  to  say,  tell. 

The  pronunciation  dicta' te  is  now  usual  in  England,  though 
unrecognized  by  the  dictionaries,  with  the  exception  of 
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DICTATRESS. 


Cassell's  Encyclopaedic ,  1884.  The  poets  from  G.  Herbert 
to  Byron  and  Shelley  have  only  dictate.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  words  which  are  to  be 
written  down  ;  to  utter,  pronounce,  or  rend  aloud 
to  a  person  (something  which  he  is  to  write). 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  151  You  are  to  dictate,  or  deliuer 
vnto  them  word  by  word,  the  English  of  the  sentence.  1661 
Bramhall  Just  Vind.  vi.  130  A  book  . .  not  penned,  but 
dictated  by  such  as  know  right  well  the  most  secret  Cabales, 
and  Intriques  of  the  Conclave.  ^1783  Mrs.  Williams  in 
Roswell's  Johnson  (1831)  I.  240  He  dictated  them  while 
Bathurst  wrote.  1853  J*  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II. 
11.  v.  262  He  [Cicero]  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his 
scribes.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.iv.  126  During 
his  last  illness  . .  he  dictated  an  account  of  some  scientific 
observations. 

b.  absol.  (the  object  being  left  out)  To  practise 
or  use  dictation. 

1592  Dee  Comp.  Rehears.  (Chetham  Soc.)  7,  I  did  also 
dictate  upon  every  proposition  beside  the  first  exposition. 
1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Posie  ii,  Whether  I  sing,  Or  say, 
or  dictate,  this  is  my  delight.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  23  My 
Celestial  Patroness  who  . .  dictates  to  me  slumbring.  1724 
Swift  D rapier  s  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  11.  9r  My  custom  is  . . 
to  dictate  to  a  prentice,  who  can  write  in  a  feigned  hand. 
187X  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  I.  iv.  78  Yet  in  thy  writing  as 
unwearied  be,  As  did  the  Holy  Ghost  dictate  to  thee. 

2.  trails .  To  prescribe  (a  course  or  object  of 
action)  ;  to  lay  down  authoritatively;  to  order, 
or  command  in  express  terms  :  a.  of  persons. 

Not  now  used  of  prescribing  medicine,  as  in  quot.  1637. 

1637  Shirley  Gamester  m.  i,  Your  learned  physician  dic¬ 
tates  ambergrease.  1699  C.  Hopkins  Crt.  Prosp.  i.  14  He 
meditates,  and  dictates  Europe’s  Fate.  1725  Watts  Logic 
11.  v.  §  6  God  can  dictate  nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of 
himself.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  196  TP  6  He  will  . . 
dictate  axioms  to  posterity.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  II. 
xxxiv.  264  They  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace.  1838 
Thirlwall  Greece  V.  xliv.  355  Thus  both  were  decreed  . . 
on  the  terms  dictated  by  Philip.  1891  Speaker  2  May  532/2 
The  Socialist  no  longer  thinks  of  dictating  to  society  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

b.  of  things  that  have  acknowledged  authority, 
or  that  determine  action. 

1621  Burton  A?iat.  Mel.  111.  iv.  1.  ii.  (1676)  394/1  Our  own 
conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  11.  xxx.  185  The  same  Law,  that  dictateth  to  men 
.  .what  they  ought  to  do.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV. xxxi,  I  find 
his  present  prosecution  dictated  by  tyranny,  cowardice,  and 
revenge.^  1781  Cowper  Truth  513  Of  all  that  Wisdom  dic¬ 
tates,  this  the  drift.  1791  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  HI-  304  Wis¬ 
dom  and  religion  dictate  that  we  should  follow  events.  1795 
S.  Rogers  Words  by  Mrs.  Siddo?is  47  Her  prudence  dictates 
what  her  pride  disdained.  1819  Shelley  Cenci  v.  ii.  96 
Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  this  slave.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  Pref.,  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  plainly  dictated  by 
common  sense. 

3.  intr.  To  use  or  practise  dictation ;  to  lay  down 
the  law,  give  orders. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  Soc.  vii.  §  8.  125  We  have  seen  how 
Subjects,  nature  dictating,  have  oblig’d  themselves . .  to  obey 
the  Supreme  Power.  1728  Pope  Dune.  11.  377  To  cavil, 
censure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong.  1755  Young  Centaur  ni. 
Wks.  1757  IV.  176  Did  this  poor,  pallid,  scarce-animated  mass 
dictate  in  the  cabinet  of  pleasure  ?  1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmag. 
(1824)  55  He  is  the  oracle  of  the  family,  dictates  to  his 
sisters  on  every  occasion.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  ix, 
A  woman  dictates  before  marriage  in  order  that  she  may 
have  an  appetite  for  submission  afterwards. 

+  4.  tram.  To  express,  indicate.  Obs.  rare. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  95  A  letter  . .  dictating 
nothing  save  hypocrisie  and  submission.  Ibid.  182  Left  them 
with  a  frowne,  dictating  their  base  carriage  and  my  im¬ 
patience. 

Hence  Dictated  ppl.  a.,  Dictating’  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dicte,  dictated,  indicted.  1631  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  Cases  (Camden)  5  Sr  Arthur  denyed  the  dictating  of  the 
letter.  1709  Steele  &  Swift  Tatter  No.  71  T9  You  rival 
your  Correspondent  Lewis  le  Grand,  and  his  dictating 
Academy.  181s  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxix,  He’ll  write  to  my 
dictating  three  nights  in  the  week  without  sleep.  1830 
Westm.  Rev.  XII.  3  Under  the  controlling  and  dictating 
power  of  truth  and  nature.  1874  Tyrwhitt  Sketching  Club 
47,  I  have  worked  very  hard,  and  by  strict  dictated  method. 

Dictation  (dikhf'-Jbn).  [ad.  late  L.  dictatibn- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  dictare  to  Dictate.]  The 
action  of  dictating. 

1.  The  pronouncing  of  words  in  order  to  their 
being  written  down. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dictation ,  a  pronouncing  or  dictat¬ 
ing  of  any  Thing  to  another  Man  to  be  written  by  him. 
1784  Johnson  Dec.  in  Boswell ,  Dictation  ..  would  be  per¬ 
formed  as  speedily  as  an  amanuensis  could  write.  1842  H. 
Rogers  Introd.  Burke's  Wks.  (1842)  I.  8  Sketches,  either 
actually  written  by  himself  or  at  his  dictation.  1868  Free¬ 
man  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  viii.  272  Some  evident  slip  of 
dictation  or  copying.  187s  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  1. 12, 1  will 
write  out  the  charm  from  your  dictation. 

attrib.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  iv,  My  style  became 
traceable  in  the  dictation-exercises  of  Miss  Brobity’s  pupils. 
1894  W estrn.  Gaz.  23  Feb.  6/3  A  dictation  cylinder  will  con¬ 
tain  from  1,000  to  1,200  words. 

2.  Authoritative  utterance  or  prescription. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  148  (T.)  Heresies  . .  maintained  to 
the  death  under  the  pretence  of  the  dictation  and  warrant 
of  God’s  spirit !  a  1805  Paley  (Webster,  1828),  It  affords 
security  against  the  dictation  of  laws.  1844  Disraeli 
Coningsby  11.  i,  The  terms  were  at  his  own  dictation. 

b.  Arbitrary  command  •  the  exercise  of  dictator¬ 
ship. 

1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  188  It  would  have  probably 
been  unsafe  for  the  crown  to  attempt  dictation  or  repression. 
1858  Ibid.  III.  xiii.  88  The  proud  English  nobles  had  now  for 


the  first  time  to.  .submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  lay  peer.  1861 
May  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  II.  x.  220  No  sooner  has  the  dictation 
of  any  journal,  .become  too  pronounced,  than  [etc.]. 

3.  Something  dictated. 

1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  111.  §  32.  116  Had  they  been  the 
very  dictations  of  the  Almighty. 

Dictational,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  dictation. 

1885  G.  W.  Cable  in  Ce?itury  Mag.  XXIX.  409  The 
popular  mind  . .  has  retreated  from  its  uncomfortable  dicta- 
tional  attitude. 

Dictative  (dikt^'tiv,  drkt<?tiv),tf .  [f.  Dictate  v. 
+  -ive.J  Of  the  nature  of  dictation  ;  characterized 
by  dictating  or  saying  what  must  be  done. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt .  Nat.  (1852)  II.  684  Not  striving  to 
force  attention  with  a  dictative  authority.  1823  J.  F. 
Cooper  Pioneer  xxiii,  Such  other  dictative  mandates  as 
were  necessary. 

Dictator  (dikt^'tai).  [a.  L.  dictator ,  agent-n. 
from  dictare  to  Dictate.  Cf.  F.  dictateur. ] 

1.  A  ruler  or  governor  whose  word  is  law  an 
absolute  ruler  of  a  state,  a.  orig.  The  appellation 
of  a  chief  magistrate  invested  with  absolute  autho¬ 
rity,  elected  in  seasons  of  emergency  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  other  Italian  states. 

1387  TRRwsxHigden  (Rolls)  II.  273  After  consuls,  tribunes 
plebis  and  dictatores  rulede  the  comounte.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  v.  i,  The  Emperour  Lucyus  whiche  was  called  at 
that  tyme  Dictatour  or  procurour  of  the  publyke  wele  of 
Rome.  1592  Greene  Upst.  Courtier,  Was  he  not  called  to 
be  dictator  from  the  plough  ?  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  ii.  93  Our 
then  Dictator  ..  saw  him  fight.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 

I.  ii.  hi.  iv,  As  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created, 
all  inferiour  magistracies  ceased.  1735-8  Bolingbroke 
On  Parties  164  A  Dictator  was  a  Tyrant  for  six  Months. 
1874  Morley  Compro?7iise{  1886)  11  Our  people  . .  have  long 
ago  superseded  the  barbarous  device  of  dictator  and  Caesar 
by  the  manly  arts  of  self-government. 

b.  A  person  exercising  similar  authority  in  a 
mediaeval  or  modern  state ;  esp.  one  who  attains  to 
such  a  position  in  a  republic.  Also  transf. 

c  1592  Marlowe  Massacre  Paris  11.  vi,  Guise,  wear  our 
crown.  .And,  as  dictator,  make  or  war  or  peace.  1671  Milton 
P.R.  1.  1 13  To  him  their  great  Dictator,  whose  attempt  At 
first  against  mankind  so  well  had  thriv’d.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVII.  227  After  some  changes  in  the  government,  Doctor 
Gaspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia  became  dictator  [of  Para¬ 
guay].  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  235  Numbers 
in  France  . .  would  have  been  heartily  glad  to  see  the  Re¬ 
public  crushed  by  some  able  dictator. 

2.  A  person  exercising  absolute  authority  of  any 
kind  or  in  any  sphere ;  one  who  authoritatively 
prescribes  a  course  of  action  or  dictates  what  is  to 
be  done. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iv.  §  12  The  overmuch  credit 
that  hath  been  given  unto  authors  in  sciences,  in  making 
them  dictators.  1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  111.  ii,  Say 
that  you  were  the  emperor  of  pleasures,  The  great  dictator 
of  fashions,  for  all  Europe,  a  1654  Selden  Table-t.  (Arb.)4 
He.  .  was  usually  stiled  the  great  dictator  of  learning  of  the 
English  nation.  1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  E?ig.  II.  893  Arbitra¬ 
tors,  who  are  sometimes  called  Assessors,  sometimes  Dic¬ 
tators  of  Amends.  1720  Swift  Mod.  Educ .  Wks.  1755  II. 

II.  34  The  dictators  of  behaviour,  dress,  and  politeness.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  525  The  medieval  church  of 
England  stood  before  the  self-willed  dictator  [Henry  VIII]. 
1892  F.  Lawley  Pref.  to  Racing  Life  Ld.  G.  C.  Bentinck  7, 
I  inquired  who  was  now  the  Dictator  of  the  Turf. 

3.  One  who  dictates  to  a  writer. 

1617  Minsheu,  Ductor  in  Ling,,  A  Dictator,  or  inditer. 
1721  Bailey,  Dictator,  he  that  tells  another  what  to  write. 
1873  J-  Raine  Lett.fr.  N.  Registers  Pref.  18  Marks  of  in¬ 
terest  which  delineate  to  a  certain  extent  both  the  dictator 
and  his  amanuensis.  1883  Athenxum  16  June  759/1  Re¬ 
miniscences  . .  dictated  to  a  scribe  and  checked  here  and 
there  by  reference  to  documents  in  the  dictator’s  posses¬ 
sion. 

4.  attrib. 

1823  J.  Wilson  Nod.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  22  Certainly 
these  are  not  dictator  times. 

Dicta’torate.  [f.  Dictator  +  -ate  L]  The 
office  of  a  dictator. 

1866  Carlyle  Inaug.  Addr.  179  Oliver  Cromwell's  Protec¬ 
torate,  or  Dictatorate  if  you  will  let  me  name  it  so.  1868 
Goldw.  Smith  in  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  531/1  Cicero  accepted 
and  . .  served  under  the  dictatorate  of  Caesar. 

Dictatorial  (diktat5e>’rial),  a.  [f.  L.  dicta¬ 
tor  i-us  of  or  belonging  to  a  dictator  +  -al.  So 
mod.F.  dictatorial  (adm.  by  Academy  1835).] 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  proper  to  a  dictator. 

1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome  vii.  118  The  whole  Dicta¬ 
torial  Power  within  the  City.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  II. 
vii.  119  He  [Caesar]  was  created  Dictator  . .  and  by  his  Dic¬ 
tatorial  power  declared  himself  Consul.  179s  Ann.  Reg. 
Pref.,  The  late  metamorphosis  of  the  [French]  Republic  into 
a  dictatorial  or  military  government.  1818  Byron  Ch.  H ar. 
iv.  lxxxiv,  Thou  didst  lay  down  With  an  atoning  smile  . . 
The  dictatorial  wreath.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  542 
A  captain  who  has  been  entrusted  with  dictatorial  power. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  dictation  ;  in¬ 
clined  to  dictate  or  prescribe  the  actions  of  others; 
imperious  ;  overbearing  in  tone. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  Porcius  Wks.  1730 1.  53  A  dictatorial 
youth  does  envy  draw.  1724  Swift  Drapier's  Lett.  Wks. 
1841 II.  26  By  violent  measures,  and  a  dictatorial  behaviour. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  {} 81 1)  VI.  107  Sally  was  laying  out 
the  law,  and  prating  away  in  her  usual  dictatorial  manner. 
1818  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  36  He  is 
. .  very  learned,  very  dictatorial,  very  knock -me-down.  1873 
Black  Pr.  Thule  xxiv.  389  The  dictatorial  enunciation  of 
his  opinions. 


Dictato’rialism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  A  dicta¬ 
torial  practice,  mode  of  action,  or  system. 

1863  Miss  Braddon  Eleanors  Viet.  I.  v.  99  Under  the 
sheltering  dictatorialism  of  a  paternal  government.  1863 
Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  ii.  60  The  ostentatious  moral¬ 
ising  and  sententious  dictatorialism  of  Jaques. 

Dictatorially,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  in 
a  dictatorial  manner ;  imperiously ;  with  the  tone 
or  manner  of  authority. 

a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847)  II.  viii.  277  Lord 
Hardwicke  still  took  the  lead  very  dictatorially  1832 
Examiner  538/1  Why  should  the  state  dictatorially  step  in 
and  forbid  the  transaction?  1880  Mrs.  Forrester  Roy. 
<$•  V.  I.  13  ‘  You  will  come  to-morrow',  repeats  Netta  dicta¬ 
torially. 

DictatO’rialness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Dic¬ 
tatorial  quality  or  manner  ;  imperiousness. 

1876  Geo.  Eliot  Lei.  29  Oct.  in  Cross  Life  III.  294 
A  spirit  of  arrogance  and  contemptuous  dictatorialness  is 
observable.  1880  Mrs.  Fetherstonhaugh  A.  Dering  I.  i. 
18  ‘You  never  spftke  to  any  one  else .  adds  Mary,  with 
sisterly  dictatorialness.  1888  Times  25  Dec.  3/2  The  Cabinet 
crisis  in  Bulgaria  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
dictatorialness  of  M.  Stambouloff. 

t  DictatO'rian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dietdtori-us 
of  or  belonging  to  a  dictator  +  -an.]  Of,  proper 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  dictator. 

c  1642  Contra-Replicant's  Compl.  19  A  kind  of  a  dicta- 
torian  power  is  to  be  allowed  to  her.  1659  J.  Harrington 
Lawgiving  11.  iii.  (1700)  415  Samuel,  distinguishing  to  per¬ 
fection  between  Dictatorian  and  Royal  Power.  1709  L. 
Milbourne  Melius  Inq.  6  Took  all  the  power  into  his  own 
hand,  govern’d  in  the  dictatorian  way.  1711  Dennis  Reflect, 
on  ‘  Ess.  Criticism  ’  2  While  this  little  Author  struts  and 
affects  the  Dictatorian  Air. 

Dictatorily  (di'ktatsrili),  adv.  [f.  Dictatory 
a.  +  -ly  2.]  =  Dictatorially. 

1788  Burns  Let.  to  Clarinda  Sunday  Noon  (Globe)  c.  383 
They  must  also  be  so  very  dictatorily  wise.  1867  Hare's 
Guesses  226  An  academy  will  lay  down  laws  dictatorily. 
1890  J.  C.  Jeffery  J.  Vraille  II.  viii.  203  Ordering  his 
‘  daddee  *  about  so  dictatorily. 

t  Dictatoring,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dic¬ 
tator  +  -ing  1 ;  cf.  tailoring ,  soldicringl]  Acting 
as  dictator. 

1644  J.  Goodwin  Danger  Fighting  agst.  God  48  Diametrally 
bent  against  all  dictatoring,  and  law-giving  by  men. 

Dictator-like,  a.  and  adv. 

A.  adj.  Like  or  befitting  a  dictator. 

1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  34  If  they  only  took  a  Dic¬ 
tatorlike  power.  1644  J.  Goodwin  Danger  Lighting  agst. 
God  47  Any  ambitious  or  Dictator-like  designe.  1680 
Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)  I.  261  A  Style  and  Language 
more  Magisterical,  Dictator-like. 

B.  adv.  Like  or  after  the  manner  of  a  dictator. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xlv.  (1887)  293,  I  do  not  herein 

take  vpon  me  dictatorlike  to  pronounce  peremptorily.  1646 
SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  To  Rdr.  Avja,  Nor  have  wee 
Dictator-like  obtruded  our  conceptions. 

Dictatorship  (dikhFHs-iJip).  [See  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  dictator. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  176  Bicause  he  would 
not  have  the  dictatorship,  and  the  other  the  consulship.  1636 
E.  Dacres  tr.  Machiavel's  Disc.  Livy  I.  129  If  any  one 
were  made  Dictatour,  he  got  most  honour  by  it,  that  layd 
downe  his  Dictatourship  soonest.  1665  Manley  Grotius* 
Low  C.  IVarres  167  They  advised  him  [Leicester]  also  to 
a  too  hasty,  .hope  of  the  Dictatorship,  after  the  Example  of 
the  Prince  of  Aurange.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  331  Attilius-Regulus,  who  was  called 
from  the  plough  to  the  Dictatorship.  1835  Alison  Hist. 
Europe  III.  xv.  §  59.  323  A  dictatorship  is  the  last  step  in 
the  despair  of  nations.  1838  Arnold  Hist .  Rome  I.  446 
A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government  for  seasons 
of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to 
wield  it. 

2.  Absolute  authority  in  any  sphere. 

16. .  Dryden  (J.),  This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship  which 
is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  though  often  in  the  wrong.  1741 
Watts  Dnprov.  Mindi.  v.  §9  Where  an  author  ..  assumes 
an  air  of  sovereignty  and  dictatorship.  1869  Daily  News 
22  Dec.,  The  whole  movement  was  an  attempt  to  set  up  an 
illegal  dictatorship  in  the  Church.  1892  Loundsbury  Stud. 
Chaiicer  III.  vii.  100  His  [Dryden’s]  literary  dictatorship  .. 
remained  unshaken. 

attrib.  1839  Times  4  July,  The  House,  .rejected  the  first, 
or  dictatorship  clause  of  the  bill. 

+  Dicta  tory,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  -oury.  [a. 
OF.  dictatorie,  -itrie  (Bersuire’s  transl.  of  Livy,  14th 
c.  in  Godef.),  f.  L.  dictator.']  Dictatorship. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  (1822)  151  The  Faderis  ..  thocht 
expedient  to  gif  the  empire  and  dictatoury  to  ane  man  of 
inair  soft  ingine. 

Dictatory  (di’ktatari),  a.  [ad.  L.  dictatori-us , 
f.  dictator-em  Dictator.  Cf.  OF.  dictaloire,  Sp. 
dictatorio .]  =  Dictatorial. 

1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  40  Our  English ..  will  npt  easily 
finde  servile  letters  anowto  spell  such  a  dictatorie  presump¬ 
tion.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  52/2  The  three  dictatory 
nations,  to  whom  Europe  must  bow.  1863  M.  Lemon  Wait 
for  End  xviii.  (1866)  223  A  solemn  dictatory  letter.  1872 
De  Morgan  Budget  of  Paradoxes  378  When  he  obtrudes 
his  office  in  a  dictatory  manner. 

Dictatress  (diktF'Tres).  [f.  Dictator  +  -ess. 
Cf.  next.]  A  female  dictator,  lit.  and  fig. 

1784  R.  Bage  Barham  Downs  II.  1  Vanity  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  dictatress.  1809  Byron  Bards  $  Rev.  Ii,  Earth’s 
chief  dictatress,  ocean’s  lovely  queen.  1827  Scott  Napoleon 
lxxvi,  Paris  . .  the  dictatress .. of  taste  ..  to  ..  Europe.  1874 
Helps  Ivan  De  Biron  v.  vi.  290  She  was  a  dictatress  in  all 
matters  that  related  to  the  dress,  scenery,  and  general  ar¬ 
rangements. 
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Dictatrix  (dikt^triks).  [a.  L.  dictdtrix ,  fem. 
of  dictator :  see  -trix.  In  F.  dictatrice. ]  A  female 
dictator :  =  prec. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dictatrix ,  a  woman  commanding  things 
to  be  don.  1647  JER*  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  Ep.  Ded.  42  The 
Church  of  Rome  which  is  the  great  dictatrix  of  dogmaticall 
resolutions.  1789  Bentham  Wks.  (1838-43)  X.  206  A  Dic¬ 
tatrix  on  the  seas.  1848  Lytton  Caxtons  1. 11.  ix,  Mrs.  Prim- 
mins  . .  housekeeper,  and  tyrannical  dictatrix  of  the  whole 
establishment. 

Dictature  (dikt^’tiiu).  [ad.  L.  dictatura  the 
office  of  a  Dictator  :  see  -ure.  Cf.  F.  dictature 
(1 5th  c.  in  Godef.  Suppl.)i\ 

1.  =  Dictatorship. 

JSS3  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  11.  (1558)  84  The  other  who 
in  the  dictature  had  been  secretarie.  1605  Bacon  A  civ. 
Learn.  1.  vii.  §  29.  40  What  strange  resolution  it  was  in 
Lucius  Scylla,  to  resign  his  Dictature.  1640  G.  Watts  tr. 
Bacon's  A  civ.  Learn.  Pref.  10  Autors,  who  have  usurp’t  a 
kind  of  Dictature  in  Sciences,  c  1810  L.  Hunt  Bhte-S  locking 
Revels  11.  152,  I  can’t  see.,  why  love  should  await  dear 
good  Harriet’s  dictature  !  1867  Contemp .  Rev.  VI.  413 

A  temporal  dictature  took  the  place  of  the  former  . .  com¬ 
bination  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  1875  Brown¬ 
ing  Aristoph.  Apol.  101  Choosing  the  rule  of  few,  but  wise 
and  good,  Rather  than  mob-dictature. 

2.  A  collective  body  of  dictators. 

x759  State  Papers  in  Aiui.  Reg.  203/2  An  imperial  decree 
of  commission  was  carried  to  the  dictature  against  that  reso¬ 
lution.  1855  M.  Bridges  Pop.  Mod.  Hist.  435  Nine  indi¬ 
viduals  were  chosen  out  of  it  to  form  a  Dictature. 

t  Di  ctery.  Obs.  rare~1.  [ad.  L.  dicterium 
a  witty  saying,  bon-mot,  in  sense  associated  with 
L.  dictum,  but  in  form  like  Gr.  deucrqpiov  a  place 
for  showing,  a  pulpit.]  A  witty  saying. 

1632  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  v.  v.  589  In  a  publike 
auditory  . .  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could  against 
women,  but  now  recant. 

Dictical,  var.  form  of  Deictical,  Obs . 

Diction  (drkjbn).  [a.  F.  diction  (12th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  diction-em  saying,  diction, 
mode  of  expression  ;  in  late  L.,  a  word ;  n.  of 
action  from  die  ere  to  say. 

Apparently  not  in  English  Dictionaries  before  Johnson.] 

f  1.  A  word.  Obs. 

1542  Udall  Erasni.  Apophth.  1.  (1877)  136  Two  sondrie 
wordes,  albeit  by  reason  of  the  figure  called  Synalephe ,  it 
seemeth  in  maner  no  more  but  one  diction.  1549  Conipl. 
Scot.  Prol.  17  The  quhilkis  culd  nocht  be  translatit  in  oure 
Scottis  langage,  as  . .  pretours,  tribuns,  and  mony  vthir  ro- 
mane  dictions.  1652  Gaule  Magastroni.  L  iv  a,  Dictions, 
syllables,  letters,  numbers.  1697  tr.  Bicrgersdicius  his 
Logick  1.  xxv.  99  In  Dictions  are  first  to  be  consider’d  their 
Etymology  and  Conjugation,  and  then  their  Synonymy 
and  Homonymy,  and  Acception  Words. 

+  2.  A  phrase,  locution,  mode  of  speech.  Obs. 

a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  I.  425  (R.)  We  are  not  wont  to  re¬ 
quire  the  dictions  of  the  New  Testament . .  to  be  tryed  by 
Attical  heathen  Greek  writers.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  62 
f  7  An  easy  Flow  of  Words,  without  being  distracted  (as 
we  often  are  who  read  much)  in  the  choice  of  Dictions  and 
Phrases. 

+  3.  Expression  of  ideas  in  words;  speech;  verbal 
description.  Obs. 

(In  Shakspere  in  an  intentionally  Euphuistic  passage.) 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie (Arb.)  68  Now,  for  the  out-side 
of  it  . .  which  is  words,  or  . .  Diction.  1602  Shaks.  Ham. 
v.  ii.  123  To  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his 
mirror. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  expressed  in 
words  ;  choice  or  selection  of  words  and  phrases ; 
wording ;  verbal  style  :  a.  of  writings. 

1700  Dryden  Fables  Pref.  (Globe)  496  The  first  beauty  of 
an  Epick  poem  consists  in  diction,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of 
words  and  harmony  of  numbers.  1709  Pope  Let.  to  Crom¬ 
well  7  May,  It  would  be  very  kind  in  you  to  observe  any 
deficiencies  in  the  diction  or  numbers  [of  my  translation]. 
1791  Boswell  Johnson  (1816)  I.  201  Sir  Thomas  Brown., 
was  remarkably  fond  of  Anglo-Latin  diction.  1827-48  H  are 
Guesses  Ser.  11.  (1873)  368  Almost  all  fancy  the  diction  makes 
the  poet.  1868  Stanley  Westm.  Abb.  iii.  195  A  grace  and 
accuracy  of  diction  worthy  of  the  scholarship  for  which  the 
exiled  chief,  .was  renowned.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope  iii.  69 
It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  diction  of 
poetry  should  be  simply  that  of  contmon  life. 

b.  of  speech  or  oratory. 

1748  J.  Mason  Elocut.  5  Elocution :  By  which  they  always 
meant,  what  we  call,  Diction  ;  which  consists  in  suiting  our 
Words  to  our  Ideas,  and  the  Stile  to  the  Subject.  1750 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  27  ?  8  The  celebrated  orator  re¬ 
nowned  equally  for  the  . .  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  wit.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  134 
Tyrconnel  . .  with  his  usual  energy  of  diction,  invoked  on 
himself  all  the  vengeance  of  heaven  if  the  report  was  not 
a  cursed,  a  blasted,  a  confounded  lie.  1886  Ruskin  PrcEterita 
I.  vii.  208  My  mother.. resolved  that  I  should  learn  absolute 
accuracy  of  diction  and  precision  of  accent  in  prose. 

Dictiona'rial,  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  dictidnari- 
7i7ii  Dictionary  +  -al  I.  3.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  a  dictionary  ;  lexicographical. 

1750  Beawes  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  p.  viii,  As  every  subject 
is  placed  by  itself  the  chain  of  reading  is  not  broke  through, 
as  it  is  in  the  dictionarial  and  some  other  methods. 

+  Diction a-rian.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. +- an.] 
The  maker  of  a  dictionary ;  a  lexicographer, 

1846  Worcester  cites  Dr.  Dawson. 

+  Dictionarist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ist.] 
The  maker  of  a  dictionary. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  vi.  238  One  of  the  Diction- 
arists  aforenamed  [viz.  Budceus,  Crispinus]  quotes  the  place. 


Dictionary  (di’kjbnari).  [ad.  med.L.  dic- 
tionarium  or  dictiona-rius  (sc.  liber)  lit.  ‘a  repertory 
of  dididnes,  phrases  or  words’  (see  Diction)  in  F. 
dictionnaii'e  (R.  Estienne  1539),  It.  dizionai'io ,  Sp. 
diccionario. ] 

1.  A  book  dealing  with  the  individual  words  of 
a  language  (or  certain  specified  classes  of  them), 
so  as  to  set  forth  their  orthography,  pronunciation, 
signification,  and  use,  their  synonyms,  derivation, 
and  history,  or  at  least  some  of  these  facts :  for 
convenience  of  reference,  the  words  are  arranged  in 
some  stated  order,  now,  in  most  languages,  alpha¬ 
betical  ;  and  in  larger  dictionaries  the  information 
given  is  illustrated  by  quotations  from  literature ; 
a  word-book,  vocabulary,  or  lexicon. 

Dictionaries  proper  are  of  two  kinds :  those  in  which  the 
meanings  of  the  words  of  one  language  or  dialect  are  given 
in  another  (or,  in  a  polyglot  dictionary,  in  two  or  more 
languages),  and  those  in  which  the  words  of  a  language  are 
treated  and  illustrated  in  this  language  itself.  The  former 
were  the  earlier. 

Diction arius  was  used  6*1225  by  Joannes  de  Garlandia,  a 
native  of  England,  as  the  title  of  a  collection  of  Latin 
vocables,  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  in  sentences, 
for  the  use  of  learners ;  e.g. 

‘In  horto  magistri  Johannis  sunt  herbe  scilicet  iste :  salvia, 
petroselinum,  dictamnus,  ysopus,  celidonia,  feniculus, 
piret[r]um,  columbina,  rosa,  lilium,  et  viola;  et  a  latere 
crescit  urtica,  carduus,  et  saliunca.1 

In  the  following  century  Peter  Berchorius  (died  Paris, 
1362)  wrote  a  Didionarium  morale  utriusque  Tcstamcnti , 
consisting  of  moralizations  on  the  chief  words  of  the  Vulgate 
for  the  use  of  students  in  theology.  In  1538  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  published  his  Latin-English  ‘  Dictionaiy ' ;  and  in 
1556  J.  Withals  published  ‘A  shorte  dictionarie  for  yonge 
beginners’  in  English  and  Latin,  in  which  the  words  were 
arranged  not  alphabetically,  but  under  subject-headings,  e.g. 

‘  the  names  of  Byrdes,  Byrdes  of  the  Water,  Byrdes  about 
the  house,  as  cockes,  hennes,  etc.,  of  Bees,  Flies,  and 
others,’  etc.  In  1539  R.  Estienne  published  his  Dictionaire 
Francois- latin.  Dictionaries  (so  entitled)  of  English  and 
various  modern  languages  appeared  in  England  from  1547 
onward;  in  the  17th  c.  the  name  was  gradually  extended 
to  works  explaining  English  words,  only  ‘hard  words’ 
being  admitted  into  the  earliest  English  Dictionaries. 

Vocabulary  is  now  generally  limited  to  a  smaller  and  less 
comprehensive  collection  of  words,  or  to  a  word-book  of 
technical,  or  specific  terms.  Lexicon  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  dictionaries  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  and  some  other  literary  languages. 

1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  233  And  so  Peter 
Bercharius  in  his  dictionary  describeth  it.  1538  ( title\  The 
Dictionary  of  syr  Thomas  Eliot  knyght.  —  Preface  A  ij 
bk.t  About  a  yere  passed  I  beganne  a  Dictionarie,  declary ng 
latine  by  englishe.  1547  Salesbury  ( title\  A  Dictionarie 
in  Englyshe  and  Welshe,  moche  necessary  to  all  such 
Welshemen  as  will  spedly  lerne  the  Englyshe  tongue.  1556 
Withals  Shorte  Dictionarie  (1568)  Colophon :  F  Thusendeth 
this  Dictionarie,  very  necessary  for  children  :  compiled  by  J. 
Withals.  a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  (Arb.)  27  As  the  Grammer 
booke  be  euer  in  the  Scholers  hand,  and  also  vsed  of  him, 
as  a  Dictionarie,  for  euerie  present  vse.  1580  J.  Baret 
{title),  An  Alvearie  or  Quadruple  Dictionarie,  containing 
foure  sundrie  tongues:  namelie  English,  Latine,  Greeke, 
and  French.  1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  42  His  Lordship 
of  Winchester  is  a  great  Clarke,  for  he  hath  translated  his 
Dictionarie,  called  Co[o]pers  Dictionarie  verbatim  out  of 
Robert  Stephanus  his  Thesaurus,  and  ilfauored  to,  they 
say.  1598  Florio  (title),  A  Worlde  of  Wordes,  or  most 
copious,  and  exact  Dictionarie  in  Italian  and  English, 
collected  by  Iohn  Florio.  c  1616  Webster  Duchess  of  Malfi 
v.  ii,  A . .  disease . .  they  call  lycanthropia.  Pes.  What’s  that  ? 
I  need  a  dictionary  to’t.  1623  H.  Cockeram  (title),  The 
English  Dictionarie  :  or  an  Interpreter  of  hard  English 
Words.  1656  T.  Blount  (title),  Glossographia  or  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  Interpreting  all  such  Hard  Words  . .  as  are  now 
used  in  our  refined  English  Tongue.  1665  Boyle  Occas. 
Refl.  v.  vii.  (1845)  322  A  man  must  have  . .  learn’d  an 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  turn’d  over  Buxtorf’s,  Schindler’s, 
and  other  Dictionaries.  1721  N.  Bailey  (title),  An  Uni¬ 
versal  Etymological  English  Dictionary.  1752  Fielding 
Amelia  Wks.  1775  X.  129  All  the  major’s  words  are  not  to 
be  found  in  a  dictionary.  1755  Johnson  Dictionary  Pre¬ 
face  F  3,  I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  at¬ 
tempted  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  which,  while 
it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  every  species  of  litera¬ 
ture,  has  itself  been  hitherto  neglected.  1849  Lond.  Jrnl. 
12  May  149  Morrison  mentions  a  dictionary  in  the  Chinese 
language  of  40,000  hieroglyphical  characters,  as  having 
been  compiled  1100  years  before  Christ.  1857  Trench  On 
some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries  4  A  Dic¬ 
tionary,  according  to  that  idea  of  it  which  seems  to  be  alone 
capable  of  being  logically  maintained,  is  an  inventory  of  the 
language.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$•  Solit.,  Books  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  87  Neither  is  a  dictionary  a  bad  book  to  read  . .  it  is 
full  of  suggestion, — the  raw  material  of  possible  poems  and 
histories.  1878  R.  W.  Dale  Led.  Preach,  vi.181  A  dic¬ 
tionary  is  not  merely  a  home  for  living  words ;  it  is  a  hospital 
for  the  sick ;  it  is  a  cemetery  for  the  dead. 

+  b.  fig.  The  vocabulary  or  whole  list  of  words 
used  or  admitted  by  any  one.  Obs. 

1579  Fulke  Hoskins'  Pari.  58  If  I  may  vse  that  tearme 
vnder  correction  of  M.  Heskins  dictionarie.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  x.  41  Not  only  in  the  dictionary 
of  man,  but  the  subtiler  vocabulary  of  Satan.  1727  Swift 
Gulliver  iii.  ii.  Wks.  1883  XI.  197,  I  much  enlarged  my 
dictionary;  and  when  I  went  next  to  court,  was  able  to 
understand  many  things  the  king  spoke. 

2.  By  extension  ;  A  book  of  information  or  refer¬ 
ence  on  any  subject  or  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
items  of  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ; 
an  alphabetical  encyclopaedia :  as  a  Dictionary  of 
Architecture,  Biography ,  Geography ,  of  the  Bible , 
of  Christian  Antiquities,  of  Dates,  etc. 


(Here  the  essential  sense  ‘word-book’  is  supplanted  by 
the  accidental  one  of  ‘  reference  book  in  alphabetical  order  ’ 
arising  out  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  used  in  modern 
word-books.) 

1631  Massinger  Emp.  East  1.  ii,  I  have  composed  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  in  which  He  is  instructed  how,  when,  and  to  whom, 
To  be  proud  or  humble.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  499  f  2 
The  story,  .which  I  have  since  found  related  in  my  historical 
dictionary.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  209  Minutiae 
ought  to  be  collected  by  annalists,  or  in  some  kind  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  where  one  might  find  them  at  need. 

b.  fig.  A  person  or  thing  regarded  as  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  knowledge,  convenient  for  consultation. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  Pref.  7  A  system  may 
be  considered  as  a  dictionary  in  the  study  of  nature.  1837 
Emerson  Addr.,  Amcr.  Schol.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  181  Life  is 
our  dictionary.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  180  Burnet 
was  eminently  qualified  to  be  of  use  as  a  living  dictionary 
of  British  affairs.  1893  Selous  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  359 
Mr.  Edwards  is  a  perfect  walking  dictionary  concerning  all 
matters  connected  with  sport  and  travel  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dictionaiy  English , 
order , phraseology ,  word;  dictionary-maker ,  - mak¬ 
ing ,  - writer ,  -writing ;  dictionary -tutored,  adj.  ; 
dictionary-monger,  one  who  deals  much  with 
dictionaries;  dictionary -proof  a.,  proof  against 
the  informing  influence  of  a  dictionary. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr  Biondi  s  Eromena  A  iv,  I  would  not 
. .  be  taken  (or  rather  mistaken)  for  a  Dictionary-tutred 
Linguist.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  Ded.  A  iij,  This  Work 
of  Dictionary-making,  for  the  polishing  of  their  Language. 
1727  Swift  Gulliver  iv.  xii.  Wks.  1883  XI.  355  Writers  of 
travels,  like  dictionary-makers,  are  sunk  into  oblivion  by  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  those  who  come  last,  and  therefore  lie 
uppermost.  1742  Arbuthnot  &  Pope,  etc .,Note  on  Dunciad 
iv.  231  The  first  [Suidas]  a  dictionary-writer,  a  collector  of 
impertinent  facts  and  barbarous  words.  1759  Goldsm.  Polite 
Learn,  ii,  Dictionary  writing  was  at  that  time  much  in 
fashion.  1806  Oracle  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1807)  X.  43  The 
dictionary-monger  in  the  Blind  Bargain.  1818  Miss 
Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  27  After  the  fashion 
of  certain  dictionary-mongers  who  ring  the  changes  upon 
two  words.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  V.  122  Grose,  .was  even 
dictionary-proof.  1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  vii.  iii.  (1849)  3*8 
Miss  Beeny  was  an  endless  woman  with  her  dictionary 
phraseology-  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  1.  iv,  He  . .  calls 
many  things  by  their  mere  dictionary  names.  1858  R.  S. 
Surtees  Ask  Mamma  i.  1  His  fine  dictionary  words  and 
laboured  expletives.  1880  Grant  White  Every-Day  Eng. 
100  Trying  to  speak  dictionary  English.  1882  Freeman  in 
Longm.  Mag.  I.  97  Did  anybody,  even  a  dictionary-maker, 
realiy  fancy  that  the  last  three  letters  of  ‘neighbour’  had 
anything  in  common  with  the  last  three  letters  of  ‘honour’? 

Hence  Dictionaryless  a.,  without  a  dictionary. 

1854  Frasers  Mag.  L.  517  Battling, .  grammarless  and 
dictionaryless,  with  a  work  in  a  strange  idiom. 

Dictionee*r.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Diction  +  -eer  ;  cf. 
auctioneer .]  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  criti¬ 
cize  diction  or  style  in  language,  (contemptuous.) 

1848  Tait’s  Mag.  XV.  557  Taking  a  high  tone  against  the 
decision  of  the  ‘  dictioneers  ’  generally. 

+  Di’ctitate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dictitdi'e  to 
say  often  or  emphatically,  freq.  of  diddre :  see 
Dictate.]  trans.  To  declare. 

1615  A.  Stafford  Heav.  Dogge  44  No  doubt  the  old  man 
did  dictitate  thinges,  the  knowledge  wherof  would  haue 
beautified  all  happy  wits. 

+  Di*ctour.  Obs.  rare  ~  \  [a.  Anglo-Fr.  *dictour 
=  OF.  dicteor,  diteor ,  author,  dictator,  arbiter  L. 
didator-em  :  see  Dictator.]  (?)  A  spokesman. 

?#i4oo  Morte  Arth.  712  Syr  Mordrede  ..  Salle  be  thy 
dictour,  my  dere,  to  doo  whatte  the  lykes. 

II  Dictum  (drkhun).  PI.  dicta,  dictums. 
[L.  dictum  thing  said,  saying,  word,  f.  dict-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  dicere  to  say.]  A  saying  or  utterance : 
sometimes  used  with  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  mere  saying ;  but  oftener  with  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  a  formal  pronouncement  claiming  or  carry¬ 
ing  some  authority.  (In  the  latter  case  probably 
transferred  from  the  legal  use  in  b.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diction  (Lat.)  a  Word,  a  Say¬ 
ing,  a  Proverb ;  air  Order  or  Command.  1787  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
Life  of  Johnson  542  This  dictum  carries  the  more  weight 
with  it,  as  it  comes  from  a  man  whose  sentiments,  respecting 
sectaries,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage.  1787 
Gentl.  Mag.  Nov.  947/1  The  above  quoted  sentence  is  a 
dictum  of  Johnson’s  after  reading  these  several  opinions. 
1809  Edin.  Rev.  XIV.  452  He  concludes  his. remarks,  or 
rather  dicta  upon  this  topic,  with  the  following  passage. 
1821  Craig  I.ect.  Drawing  vii.  365  We  will  not  take  for 
our  guide  the  dictum  of  any  professor  in  the  art.  1828 
Combe  Const.  Man  ii.  (1835)  66  The  collective  dicta  of  the 
highest  minds  illuminated  by  the  greatest  knowledge. 
1861  Court  Life  at  Naples  II.  148  His  dictums  were  not 
regarded  with  the  same  awe  to  which  he  had  been  used. 
1874  Helps  Social  Press,  viii.  104,  I  will,  .allow  Milverton’s 
dicta  to  pass  unquestioned. 

b.  In  Law ,  An  expression  of  opinion  by  a  judge 
on  matter  of  law,  which  is  not  the  formal  resolution 
or  determination  of  a  court. 

1776  Burrow  Reports  IV.  2294  He  intimated  that  long 
contrary  Usage  ought  to  go  a  great  way  towards  over¬ 
turning  any  old  Dictum.  1827  Jarman  Pmvell’s  Devises 
II.  62  Against  these  authorities  may  be.  adduced  the 
solitary  dictum  of  Lord  Rosslyn,  who,  in  Walker  v. 
Denne  doubted  whether  there  was  any  equity  between  the 
real  and  personal  representatives.  Ibid.  299  The  doctrine 
appears  to  rest  solely  on  the  dicta  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  ix.  215  The  dicta  of  judges 
concerning  privilege  of  Parliament  have  been  very  conflict¬ 
ing.  1892  Law  Jrnl.  Notes  of  Cases  XXVII.  4/2  The 
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statement  in  Maure  v.  Harrison  that  he  is  so  entitled  is  a 
dictum  only,  and  cannot  be  supported. 

c.  A  thing  that  is  generally  said ;  a  current 
saying  ;  a  maxim  or  saw. 

1826  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1852)  II.  110/2  Of  all  false  and 
foolish  dictay  the  most  trite  and  the  most  absurd  is  that 
which  asserts  that  the  Judge  is  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  v.  xi.  §  5  The  popular  dictum,  that 
people  understand  their  own  interests  better . .  than  govern¬ 
ment  does,  or  can  be  expected  to  do.  1859  —  Liberty  ii.  52 
The  dictum  that  truth  always  triumphs.  1871  Blackie 
Four  Phases  i.  36  The  famous  dictum  that  ‘  the  natural 
state  of  man  is  a  war  of  all  men  against  all  men.’ 

t  d.  In  old  Logic,  the  statement  in  a  modal  pro¬ 
position. 

1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logick  1.  xxviii.  113  Modal 
Enunciation  consists  of  a  Dictum  and  Mood  :  The  Dictum 
of  which  is  as  it  were  the  Subject,  and  the  Mood,  the  Pre¬ 
dicate  . .  ‘  It  is  necessary  that  God  be  good  ’ :  that  is,  Deum 
esse  bonuvi ;  the  Dictum  is,  that  God  be  good  the  Mode, 
Necessary. 

e.  In  some  historical  and  other  phrases : 

Dictum  of  Kenilworth ,  an  award  made  in  1266  between 
King  Henry  III  and  the  barons  who  had  taken  arms  against 
him.  Dictum  of  A  ristotle ,  diction  de  ontni  et  ( de )  nullo  i.  e. 
‘concerning  every  and  none’,  the  name  given  by  the  School¬ 
men  to  the  canon  of  direct  syllogism,  given  by  Aristotle 
(A eyofxev  8e  ro  Kara  7rarrbs  Ka.Tr]yopeicr6aL  ..  teal  to  Kara  /xrj- 
Sei'bs,  An.  Pr.  1.  i.) :  see  quots.  Obiter  dictum :  see  Obiter. 

1670  Blount  Law  Diet .  s.v.,  Dictum  de  Kenelworth  was 
an  Edict  or  Award  between  Henry  III  and  all  those  Barons 
..who  had  been  in  Armes  against  him.  1697  tr.  Burgers - 
dicius  his  Logick  11.  viii.  32  If  the  Dictum  of  All  and  None 
be  Paraphrastically  propounded. .  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng. 
(1763)  I.  233  Knights  and  esquires,  says  the  dictum  of 
Kenelworth,  who  were  robbers,  if  they  have  no  land,  shall 
pay  the  half  of  their  goods.  1827  Whately  Logic  38  The 
object  of  Aristotle’s  dictum  is  precisely  analogous.  1843 
Mill  Logic  1.  v.  §  3  These  views  . .  are  the  basis  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  dictum  de  omni  et  nullo.  1864  Bowen  Logic  vii.  187 
The  famous  Dictum  of  Aristotle,  usually  called  the  Dictum 
de  omni  et  nullo ,  that  whatever  is  predicated  (affirmed  or 
denied)  universally  of  any  Class  (i.e.  of  any  whole),  may  be 
also  predicated  of  any  part  of  that  Class. 

Dictyogen  (drktbidgen,  diktai’^dgen).  Bot.  [f. 
Gr.  5'iktvo-v  net  +  -ye vys  born,  produced:  see  -gen  h 
Formed  to  match  Endogen,  Exogen,  and  other 
terms  of  the  same  classification.] 

The  name  applied  by  Lindley  to  those  plants 
which  have  a  monocotyledonous  embryo,  and  re¬ 
ticulated  leaf- veins  (in  the  latter  respect  resembling 
the  Dicotyledons). 

1846  Lindley  Veg.  Kingdom  4  The  separation  by  me  of 
Endogens  into  1.  Endogens  proper,  and  2.  Dictyogens. 
1855  —  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Botany  184  Dictyogens  are  Endogens, 
but  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  root  is  exactly  like  Exogens 
without  concentric  circles,  and  the  leaves  fall  off  the  stem 
by  a  clean  fracture,  just  as  in  that  class.  1857  Berkeley 
Cryptog.  Bot.  §  39.  52  Dictyogens  are  supposed  to  approach 
Exogens  in  their  leaves  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
tissues,  but  their  embryo  and  the  development  of  their  wood 
are  distinctly  monocotyledonous.  i860  J.  Darby  Bot. 
Southern  States  600  Dictyogens,  monocotyledonous  plants, 
with  net-veined  leaves,  as  smilax  and  trillium. 

Hence  Dictyog-enous  a.,  belonging  to  this  group 
of  plants. 

Dicyan-,  dicyano-.  Chem.  [f.  Di-2  + 

Cyan(o-.]  Combined  with  two  equivalents  of  the 
radical  cyanogen,  CN,  replacing  two  of  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  etc.  (See  Cyan-  2.) 

Dicyanide  (dsisai’ansid).  Chem.  [f.  Di-  2  + 
Cyanide.]  A  compound  containing  two  equiva¬ 
lents  of  cyanogen  (CN)  united  to  an  element  or 
dyad  radical,  as  mercuric  dicyanide  Hg  (CN)Z. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  221  Dicyanide  and  tricy¬ 
anide  of  iron  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  very  definite  form. 

Dicya  nogen.  Chem.  See  Di-  2  and  Cyano¬ 
gen.  Cyanogen  in  the  free  form. 

Dicycle  (dai’sik’l).  [f.  Di-2  +  Gr.  kvkXos  wheel, 
Cycle.  (A  more  regularly  formed  word  than  the 
hybrid  bicycle,  l]  The  name  given  to  a  form  of 
velocipede  in  which  the  two  wheels  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  instead  of  being  in  the  same  line  as  in 
a  bicycle. 

[1870  Belgravia  Feb.  441  Sfcycle  should  be  either  die ycle 
. .  or  birota.]  1887  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gaz.  Jan.  14/1  They 
will  exhibit,  .a  new  tricycle,  a  new  bicycle,  and  a  dicycle  on 
the  lines  of  the  ‘  Otto.’  1892  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  I Icuidbk.  49 
‘  Otto  ’  and  other  Dicycles,  same  rate  as  Tricycles. 

Hence  Di  cyclist,  one  who  rides  a  dicycle. 

1887  Bicycling  News  n  June  143/1. 

Dicynodont  (daisrnodpnt),  sb.  and  a.  Palxont. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  5t-  two  +  kvv~  dog  +  68oft-  tooth.]  A 
fossil  reptile  characterized  by  the  absence  of  all 
teeth  except  two  long  canines  in  the  upper  jaw. 
b.  adj.  Having  this  character. 

The  typical  genus  is  Dicynodon ,  order  Dicynodont  ia. 

1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II.  97/2,  I  have  called 
them  ‘  Dicynodonts’,  from  their  dentition  being  reduced  to 
one  long  and  large  canine  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw.  1876  Page  Adv.  Text-Bk.  Geol.  xvi.  292  The  Dicyno¬ 
dont  reptiles  from  the  red  sandstones  of  South  Africa. 
Hence  Dicynodontian  a. 

1873  H uxley  Critiques  tj-  Addresses  ix.  213  The  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Dinosaurian,  Crocodilian,  Dicynodontian,  and 
Plesiosaurian  types  were  suddenly  created  at  the  end  of  the 
Permian  epoch  may  be  dismissed.  1875  Blake  Zool.  162 
The  evidences  of  this  most  singular  dicynodontian  family 
of  reptiles  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  South  Africa. 


Did,  past  tense  of  Do  v.,  q.  v. 

II  Didache  ^di-dakf).  English  form  of  Gr.  5i- 
Sa-XV  teaching,  first  word  of  the  title  At Sayy  tujv 
SuiScua  dnoorroXtuv  Teaching  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
the  name  of  a  Christian  treatise  of  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Hence  Didachist,  Didacho- 
grapher,  the  writer  or  compiler  of  the  Didache. 

1885  Schaff  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Bibl.  Lit.  June  &  Dec.  3  The 
great  interest  and  significance  of  the  Didache  consists  in 
filling  the  gap  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  Church  of 
the  second  century.  Ibid.  6  The  Didachographer  seems  also 
to  have  some  slight  acquaintance  with  Luke  and  Acts  and 
some  epistles  of  Paul.  1888  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  141  This  would 
give  about  a.d.  120,  as  the  latest  date  at  which  the  Didache 
could  have  been  published.  1891  F.  H.  Chase  Lord's  Prayer 
in  Early  Church ,  Against  this  correction  either  of  the  text  of 
the  Didache  or  of  the  Didachist’s  report  of  his  original. 

Didactic  (didae’ktik),  a.  and  sb.  [mod.  ad.  Gr. 
5i5clktuc-6s  apt  at  teaching,  f.  bihaauuv  to  teach. 
Cf.  F.  didactique  (1554  in  Hatz.-Darm.)] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  character  or  manner  of  a 
teacher  or  instructor ;  characterized  by  giving  in¬ 
struction  ;  having  the  giving  of  instruction  as  its 
aim  or  object ;  instructive,  preceptive. 

1658  R.  Franck  North.  Mem.  (1821)  54  Must  I  be  didac- 
tick  to  initiate  this  art?  1661  Worthington  To  Hartlib 
xvi.  (T.),  Finding  in  himself  a  great  promptness  in  such 
didactic  work.  1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  (1782)  I.  iii.  101 
A  poem  of  that  species,  for  which  our  author’s  genius  was 
particularly  turned,  the  didactic  and  the  moral.  1824  Dibdin 
Libr.  Comp.  682  The  dullest  of  all  possible  didactic  and 
moral  poetry.  1830  Mackintosh  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846 
I.  59  A  permanent  foundation  of  his  [Hobbes’]  fame  remains 
in  his  admirable  style,  which  seems  to  be  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  didactic  language.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  130 
Polybius . .  is  too  didactic — seldom  adorning  a  tale  but  always 
ready  to  point  a  moral.  1878  R.  W.  Dale  Led.  Preach. 
viii.  (ed.  2)  226,  I  do  not  mean  that  sermons  addressed  to 
Christian  people  should  be  simply  didactic. 

absol.  1754  A.  Murphy  Gray's- Inn  Jrnl.  No.  90  IP  6  Both 
[Eloquence  and  Poetry]  . .  have  occasionally  strengthened 
themselves  with  Insertions  of  the  Didactic. 

B.  sb.  + 1.  A  didactic  author  or  treatise.  Obs. 

1644  Milton  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  98/2  To  search  what  many 

modern  Januas  and  Didactics  . .  have  projected,  my  inclina¬ 
tion  leads  me  not.  1835  Southey  Doctor  III.  162  Acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  oldest  didactics  upon  this  subject. 

2.  pi.  Didactics  [see  -ics]  :  The  science  or  art 
of  teaching. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Biblical  Repos.  1856  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  Aur.  Leigh  1.  Poems  1890  VI.  38  Didactics,  driven 
Against  the  heels  of  what  the  master  said,  i860  Emerson 
Cond.  Life,  Consul.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  412  Life  is  rather 
a  subject  of  wonder,  than  of  didactics.  1881  J.  G.  Fitch 
Led.  Teach,  ii.  36  The  art  of  teaching,  or  Didactics  as  we 
may  for  convenience  call  it,  falls  under  two  heads. 

Dida'ctical,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  Of 
instructive  nature  or  tendency  ;  =  Didactic. 

1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.,  Didadicall,  full  of  doctrine 
or  instruction.  1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  382  Amongst  the 
Didacticall  or  Doctrinall  Books.  1711  J.  Greenwood  Eng. 
Gram .  255  Never  any  man  labour’d  more  at  the  didactical 
Art,  or  the  Art  of  teaching  than  he  did. 

Hence  DidacticaTity,  didactic  quality. 

1827  Carlyle  Misc.  (1872)  I.  230  For  a  like  reason  of  di¬ 
dactically.  .Wieland  could  affect  me  nothing. 

Didactically  (didarktikali),  adv.  [f.  Didac¬ 
tical  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  didactic  manner;  in  the  form 
or  with  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction. 

a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes  Answ.  Cdl.  Perron  50  (L.)  Books  of 
the  Fathers,  written  dogmatically  or  didactically.  1822-56 
DeQuincey  Confess  (1862)  226,  I  will  give  it  not  didactically 
but  wrapped  up.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundixi.  (1870)436 
He  might  have  done  this  didactically,  or  by  way  of  narrative. 

Didactician  (didEekti’Jan).  [f.  Didactic  + 
-ian  :  cf.  tactician,  etc.]  One  who  follows  a  di¬ 
dactic  method,  a  didactic  writer  ;  one  who  writes 
with  the  aim  of  instructing. 

1875  Stedman  Victorian  Poets  (1887)  100  He  [M.  Arnold] 
thus  becomes  a  better  prose-writer  than  a  mere  didactician 
ever  could  be. 

Didacticism  (didse’ktisiz’m).  [f.  Didactic 
a.  +  -ism.]  The  practice  or  quality  of  being  di¬ 
dactic  or  aiming  at  the  conveyance  of  instruction. 

1841  Carlyle  in  Froude  Life  in  Lond.  (1884)  I.  viii.  223 
Harriet  Martineau  full  of  didacticism,  a  1849  Poe  Long¬ 
fellow  Wks.  1864  III.  365  Didacticism  is  the  prevalent  tone 
of  his  song.  _  1888  Spectator  28  July  1036/1  The  hardly 
veiled  didacticism  of  novels  like  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Didacticity  (didaekti-siti).  rare—1,  [f.  Di¬ 
dactic  a.  +  -ity.]  Didactic  quality. 

1827-48  Harf.  Guesses  Ser.  11.  (1874)  362  The  German  pro¬ 
fessors,  of  whose  uninterrupted  didacticity  their  literature 
bears  too  many  marks. 

Didactive  (didse’ktiv),  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  5 1- 
SauT-os  taught,  or  that  can  be  taught  +  -ive  :  after 
words  from  L.  like  act- ive.]  —  Didactic. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.{yj21 )  I-  258  The  way  of  form  and 
method,  the  didactive  or  preceptive  manner.  1768  Misc.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  168/2  Either  drily  didactive.  .or  triflingly  volatile. 
1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  330  So  enchanted  was  the  didactive 
muse  with  the  verses.  1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Old  Sp  Neva 
ScJitn.,  He  is  under  the  restraint  of  a  formal  or  didactive 
hypocrisy  in  company,  as  a  clergyman  is  under  a  moral  one. 

Didactyl,  -yle  (daidse’ktil),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Di-2 
+  Gr.  5&ktvK-os  finger  :  cf.  Gr.  5i5o.ictvX-os  of  two 
fingers.]  Having  two  fingers,  toes,  or  claws. 

1819  G.  Samouelle  Entomol.  Compend.  157  Didactylt, 
claws.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxv.  676  The 


generality  of  insects  have  a  didactyle  or  tridactyle  hand  or 
foot.  1852  Dana  Crust.  1.  600  This  last  pair  [of  legs]  being 
didactyle.  1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II.  74/2  The 
toes  in  the  didactyle  ostrich  have  respectively  four  and  five 
phalanges.  1886  A.  Winch  ell  Walks  in  Geol.  Field  256 
The  bovine  foot,  .its  didactyl  structure. 

Didactylous  (daidse’ktibs),  a.  Zool.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ous.]  =  prec. 

1828  in  Webster.  1870  Rolleston  A nim.  Life  Introd.  51 
The  foot  is  reduced  to  the  didactylous  condition.  1875 
Blake  Zool.  207  The  palps  are  large,  terminated  by  a  di¬ 
dactylous  hand,  or  chela. 

Didal(l,  obs.  ff.  Didle. 

Didapper  (dorctepaj).  Forms:  5  dydoppar, 

6- 7  dydopper,  7  didopper,  dydapper,  dy-dap- 
per,  6-9  diedapper,  6-  didapper.  [A  reduced 
form  of  Dive-dapper,  in  same  sense.] 

1.  A  small  diving  water-fowl ;  =  Dabchick. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  121/1  Dydoppar,  watyr  byrde.  1565- 
73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Collimbris ,  the  birde  called  a  Douker, 
or  Didapper.  1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did.,  Somorgujo ,  duck¬ 
ing,  diuing?  a  diedapper.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  v. 
775  The  nimble  Teal,  the  Mallard  strong  in  flight,  The 
Di-dapper,  the  Plover  and  the  Snight.  1621  Burton  Anal. 
Mel.  1.  ii.  11.  i.  (1651)  67  All  fenny  Fowl,  .as  Ducks.  .Didap¬ 
pers,  Waterhens.  1699  R.  L'Estrange  Colloq.  Erasm.  (1711) 
11  One  while  up,  and  another  while  down,  like  a  Didapper. 
1837  Wheelwright  tr.  Aristophanes  II.  142  Daws,  chickens, 
coots,  wrens,  ducks  and  didappers.  1885  Swainson  Prov. 
Names  Birds  216  From  its  diving  propensities  this  bird 
[little  grebe]  is  called  Diver  (Renfrew) ;  Diedapper  (Dorset, 
Hants,  Norfolk);  Divedapper,  or  Divedop  (Lincolnshire); 
Divy  duck  (Norfolk) ;  Dive  an’  dop  (Norfolk). 

2.  Applied  ludicrously  to  a  person. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  3  Such  dydoppers  must  be  taken 
vp,  els  theile  not  stick  to  check  the  king.  1612  R.  Carpen¬ 
ter  Soules  Sent.  20  Thou  art  a  Didapper  peering  vp  and 
downe  in  a  moment.  1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  Sulking  83  The 
didappers  are  authors,  that  keep  themselves  long  out  of  sight, 
under  water,  and  come  up  now  and  then,  where  you  least 
expected  them.  1851  Colton  Lacon  I.  163  Wilkes  was  one 
of  those  didappers,  whom,  if  you  had  stripped  naked,  and 
thrown  over  Westminster  bridge,  you  might  have  met  on 
the  very  next  day,  with  . .  a  laced  coat  upon  his  back,  and 
money  in  his  pocket. 

Didascalic  (didseskie-lik),  a.  [ad.  L.  didas- 
calic-us,  a.  Gr.  diSacr/caXi/cos  fit  for  teaching,  in¬ 
structive,  f.  SiSacruaXos  teacher,  f.  SiSdauavto  teach.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  teacher  or  of  instruction  ;  didac¬ 
tic  ;  pertaining  to  a  teacher.  Hence  Didascalics 
sb.  pi. :  =  Didactics. 

1609  R.  Barnerd  Faith f.  Sheph.  42  This  of  some  is  called 
the  Didascalike  or  Doctrinall  part  of  a  Sermon.  1638  A.  Sym- 
son  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxxii.  II.  94  This  is  a  Didas¬ 
calic  Psalm,  wherein  David  teacheth  sinners  to  repent  by  his 
doctrine.  1718  Prior  Solomon  Pref.,  Under  what  species  it 
may  be  comprehended,  whether  didascalic  or  heroic,  I  leave 
10  the  judgment  of  the  critics.  1813  T.  Busby  {title), 
Lucretius’  Nature  of  Things,  a  Didascalic  Poem.  1833 
Lytton  E?igland  <5-  Eng.  iv.  iv,  They  have  no  toleration 
for  the  didascalic  affectations  in  which  academicians  delight. 
1866  Elgin  <5-  Cathedral  Guide  1.  no  The  didascalic  power 
of  the  drama. 

So  Dida'scalar  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  teacher, 
didactic  ;  nonce-wd. 

a  1846  Worcester  cites  Bulwer  for  Didascalar.  a  1873 
Lytton  Ken.  Chillingly  ix,  Give  off  chaffing,  .said  Bob, 
lowering  the  didascular  intonations  of  his  voice. 

Dida-scaly.  Gr.  Antiq.  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  SiSa- 
oicaXia  instruction,  teaching ;  in  pi.  as  in  quot. 
So  mod.F.  didascalie .]  In  pi.  The  Catalogues  of 
the  ancient  Greek  Dramas,  with  their  writers,  dates, 
etc.,  such  as  were  compiled  by  Aristotle  and  others. 

1831  T.  L.  Peacock  Crotchet  Castle  vi.  (1887)  79  Did  not 
they  give  to  melopoeia,  choregraphy,  and  the  sundry  forms 
of  didascalies  [printed  -ics],  the  precedence  of  all  other 
matters,  civil  and  military?  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lxvii. 
(1862)  VI.  26  The  first,  second  and  third  [tetralogies]  are 
specified  in  the  Didaskalies  or  Theatrical  Records. 

Didder  I^di'dsr),  v.  Now  only  dial.  Forms : 
4  diddir,  5  didir,  dyder,  dedir,  -ur,  6  dydder, 

7-  didder.  See  also  Dither.  [Found  in  the 
14th  c.  related  to  D adder  and  Dodder  ;  the  form 
in  all  being  frequentative  as  in  totter, flutter,  etc. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  they  belong  to  an  ablaut  stem 
did,  dad,  dod  {dud),  or  whether  they  are  entirely  onomato¬ 
poeic,  didder  e.g.  being  a  natural  imitation  of  tremulous 
motion,  and  dadder,  dudder,  dodder ,  variations  expressing 
clumsier  or  heavier  forms  of  it.  Didder  is  chiefly  northern  ; 
Dither,  which  appears  later,  is  also  midi,  and  southern,  the 
ther  arising  out  of  -dcr  as  in  father ,  mother,  hither ,  etc.] 
intr.  To  tremble,  quake,  shake,  shiver. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Johannes  264  Cald  [frigus]  . .  pat 
makis  wrechis  ful  chel  to  diddir.  c  1420  Avow.  Art h.xxv, 
Dyntus  gerut  him  to  dedur.  C1440  York  Myst.  xxviii.  2 
My  flesshe  dyderis  &  daris  for  doute  of  my  dede.  c  1460 
Towncley  Myst.  (Surtees)  28,  I  dase  and  I  dedir  For  ferd 
of  that  taylle.  c  1550  Hye  Way  to  Spyttil Hons  118  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  IV.  28  Boyes,  gyrles,  and  luskysh  strong  knaues, 
Dydderyng  and  dadderyng,  leaning  on  their  staues.  a  1693 
Urquhart  Rabelais  111.  xx.  167  Diddering  and  shivering  his 
Chaps,  as  Apes  use  to  do,  1783  Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet. 
(Morell)  1,  To  didder  (shiver  with  cold',  algeo.  1790  Mrs. 
Wheeler  Westmld.  Dial.  (1821)  34,  I  quite  didderd  for 
fear.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Didder ,  to  shiver,  to  tremble. 
Hence  Di’ddering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  121/1  Dyderynge  for  co\d&,frigitus. 
1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Bergerac  s  Com.  Hist.  i.  18  By  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  chattering  and  diddering,  one  half  of  his  Teeth 
I  dropt  out. .  1785  Hutton  Bran  New  Wark  (E.  D.  S.)  347 
Her  knocking  knees,  and  diddering  teeth  melted  my  heart. 
!  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Didderin' -girse,  quaking  grass. 
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Diddest,  rare  f.  didst,  2nd  sing.  pa.  t.  of  Do  v. 

Diddle  (di’d’l),  v.x  colloq.  or  dial.  [app.  a 
parallel  form  to  Didder,  the  formative  suffixes  -le 
and  -er  being  somewhat  akin  in  their  force,  though 
the  former  is  more  strictly  diminutival.  Cf.  Daddle, 
Daidle  ;  there  are  evident  analogies  both  of  form 
and  sense  between  didder,  dadder,  diddle,  daddle .] 

+  1.  intr.  To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child;  to 
toddle  ;  =  Daddle.  Obs. 

1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  1.  iv.  (1660)  3  And  when  his 
forward  strength  began  to  bloom,  To  see  him  diddle  up  and 
down  the  Room  ! 

2.  intr.  To  move  from  side  to  side  by  jerks;  to 
shake,  quiver. 

1786  Burns  Ep.  to  Major  Logan  iii,  Hale  be  your  heart, 
hale  be  your  fiddle  ;  Lang  may  your  elbuclc  jink  and  diddle. 
a  1810  Tannahill  Poems  (1846)  60  You  . .  wi'  your  clarion, 
flute,  an'  fiddle,  Will  gar  their  southern  heart-strings  diddle. 
r835  D.  Webster  in  Harp  Renfrcwsh.  Ser.  11.  (1873)  154 
Wi  fiddling  and  diddling  and  dancing  The  house  was  in 
perfect  uproar. 

3.  traits.  To  jerk  from  side  to  side. 

1893  Stevenson  Catriona  173  A  fiddler  diddling  his  elbock 
at  the  chimney  side. 

Di'ddle,  v.'2-  [app.  onomatopoeic,  representing 
the  effect  of  singing,  without  uttering  connected 
words.  Dialectally  deed/e  and  doodle  are  used 
in  a  similar  sense.]  trails.  To  sing  without 
distinct  utterance  of  words. 

1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  I.  vi.  3  So  all  sung  diff’rent 
Tunes  and  Graces,  Such  as  they  us’d  to  lull  and  diddle  To 
froward  Infants  in  the  Cradle. 

Diddle  (drd’l),  colloq .  [A  recent  word,  of  ! 

obscure  origin. 

It  is  possible  that  sense  i  was  transferred  from  Diddle  z/.1, 
and  was  the  source  of  the  name  Diddler,  and  that  sense  2 
was  a  back-formation  from  that  word.  Sense  2  might  how¬ 
ever,  as  far  as  form  and  meaning  go,  be  related  to  OE. 
didrian ,  dydrian  to  deceive,  delude  (cf.  what  is  said  of  the 
suffixes  -er  and  -le,  under  Diddle  v.1)  ;  but  there  is  an  in¬ 
terval  of  eight  or  nine  centuries  between  the  known  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  words.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  doodle 
occurs  in  the  sense  ‘  to  befool  and  that  doodle  sb.  ‘  simple¬ 
ton,  noodle1  goes  back  to  C1600.] 

1.  ‘  To  waste  time  in  the  merest  trifling  *  (Forby 
a  1825).  Hence  To  diddle  away:  to  trifle  away 
(time),  to  waste  in  a  trifling  manner. 

1826  Scott  Jml.  (1890)  I.  250  A  day  diddled  away,  and 
nothing  to  show  for  it  !  1829  Ibid.  17  Feb.,  I  was  at  the 

Court,  where  there  was  little  to  do,  but  it  diddled  away 
my  time  till  two. 

2.  trans.  a.  To  cheat  or  swindle;  to  victimize; 
to  *do\  b.  To  do  for,  undo,  ruin;  to  kill. 

1806  Surr  Winter  in  Lond.  II.  127  That  flashy  captain  . . 
may  lay  all  London  under  contribution,  .but  he  can’t  diddle 
me.  1809  European  Mag.  LX.  19  We  shall  soon  find  our¬ 
selves  completely  diddled  and  undone.  1810  W.  B.  Rhodes 
Bomb.  Fur.  iv.  (1822)  22  O  Fusbos,  Fusbos,  I  am  diddled 
quite  [He  dies].  1817  Lady  Granville  Letters  (1894)  I. 
hi  He.  .exclaimed,  ‘  Then  you  are  diddled  !  ’  Think  of  the 
effect  of  this  slang  upon  incroyable  ears  !  1823  Byron  Juan 
xi.  xvii,  Poor  Tom  was  ..  Full  flash,  all  fancy,  until  fairly 
diddled.  1829  Marryat  F.  Mildmay  xvii,  I  suppose  we 
diddled  at  least  a  hundred  men.  1859  Sala  Tw.  round 
Clock  (1861)  145  The  labourer  . .  invariably  finds  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  week  victimised,  or,  to  use  a  more  expressive, 
though  not  so  genteel  a  term,  diddled,  to  a  heart-rending 
extent.  1879  Public  Opinion  12  July  42  He  may  diddle  his 
tradesmen. 

b.  To  diddle  out  of:  to  do  out  of,  swindle  out  of. 

1829  Scott  Jrtil.  27  Mar.,  I  am  diddled  out  of  a  day  all 
the  same.  1833  Lamb  Lett.  (1888)  1 1.  285  What  a  cheap  book 
is  the  last  Hogarth  you  sent  me  1  I  am  pleased  now  that 
Hunt  diddled  me  out  of  the  old  one.  1886  A.  Griffiths 
Pauper  Peer  i,  You  were  robbed,  euchred,  diddled  out  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Hence  Diddling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

a  1849  Poe  Diddling  Wks.  1864  IV.  268  Diddling,  rightly 
considered,  is  a  compound,  of  which  the  ingredients  are 
minuteness,  interest,  perseverance,  ingenuity,  audacity,  non¬ 
chalance,  originality,  impertinence  and  grin.  1894  Westm. 
Gaz.  10  May  2/3  No  Interference  with  the  Diddling  of  the 
Public. 

Di’ddle,  sb.  slang  and  vulgar.  [Three  different 
words :  cf.  prec.  vbs.] 

1.  The  sound  of  the  fiddle  ;  cf.  next. 

1806  J.  Train  Poet.  Reveries  (Jam.),  In  their  ears  it  is  a 
diddle  Like  the  sounding  of  a  fiddle. 

2.  A  swindle,  a  deception. 

1885  Punch  5  Sept,  no  (Farmer)  And  something  whispered 
me — in  diction  chaste- — It's  all  a  diddle  ! 

3.  A  slang  name  for  gin,  and  in  U.S.  for  liquor 
generally.  Hence  diddle-cove  [slang),  a  keeper 
of  a  gin  or  spirit  shop. 

c  1700  Street  Robberies  Consider'd,  Diddle,  Geneva.  1725 
New  Cant  Diet.,  Diddle,  the  Cant  Word  for  Geneva.  1858 
Mayhew  Paved  with  Gold  m.  i.  252  (Farmer)  And  there's 
a  first-rate  ‘  diddle-cove  ’  keeps  a  gin-shop  there. 

Diddle-  in  comb.  [Connected  with  Diddle 
vA,  v.'$]  Diddle-daddle,  ‘  stuff  and  nonsense’, 
‘fiddle-faddle’:  cf.  tittle-tattle.  Diddle-dee,  a 
name  for -the  shrub  Empetmm  rubram  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Diddle-diddle,  used  to  denote 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  or  the  action  of  playing  it. 
Diddledum  (in  6  -dome),  used  contemptuously 
for,  or  in  reference  to,  something  trifling. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  741  What  blunderar  is  yonder, 
that  playth  didil  diddil  He  fyndith  fals  mesuris  out  of  his 
fonde  fiddill.  1599  Breton  Dreame  Strange  Effects  17 


When  thou  findest  a  foole  for  thy  diet,  feede  him  with  a  Dish 
of  Diddledomes,  for  I  have  done  with  thee,  c  1670  (title  of 
song\  ‘Diddle-diddle,  or  the  kind  country  lovers/  1778 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Sept.,  Mrs.  P hr  ale.  Come,  let  us 
have  done  now  with  all  this  diddle-daddle.  1797  Canning, 
etc.  in  Anti- Jacobin  No.  5.  19  Reason,  philosophy,  ‘  fiddle- 
dum  diddledum  18. .  Nursery  Rime.  Hey  !  diddle  diddle  ! 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle.  1847  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  Voy.  S.  Seas  II. 
249  A  roaring  fire  of ‘diddle-dee’  ready  to  cook  our  supper. 
1893  T imes  27  May  14/1  The  open  country  [Falkland  Islands] 
is  clothed  with  short  scrub  called  diddle-dee  [Empetmtm 
rubruvi). 

Diddler  (drdta-i).  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Found  first  in  the  name  of ‘Jeremy  Diddler ’,  the  chief 
character  in  Kenney’s  farce,  ‘  Raising  the  Wind’,  brought 
out  in  1803.  The  name  was  of  course  intended  to  be  con¬ 
temptuous  and  ludicrous,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
formed  on  Diddle  7/. 3  sense  1,  or  on  the  first  element  of  the 
earlier  diddle-daddle ,  diddlc-dunt  (see  Diddle-)  ;  it  is  also 
probable  that  Jeremy  Diddler’s  characteristic  methods  of 
‘raising  the  wind’,  by  continually  borrowing  small  sums 
which  he  does  not  pay  back,  and  otherwise  sponging  upon 
people,  gave  rise  to  the  current  sense  of  the  verb  (Diddle 
vA  sense  2),  of  which  ‘diddler’  is  now  naturally  viewed  as 
the  agent-noun.] 

A  mean  swindler  or  cheat;  one  who  diddles  people 
out  of  what  belongs  to  them. 

1803  J.  Kenney  Raising  Wind  1.  i,  in  Inchbald’s  Coll. 
Farces  { 1815)  1. 113  Ob,  it’s  Mr.  Diddler  trying  to  joke  him¬ 
self  into  credit  at  the  bar.  Ibid .  114,  I  wasn’t  born  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Lunnun,  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Diddler, 

I  know.  Ibid.  116  [Diddler  loqniim *]  This  it  is  to  carry  on 
trade  without  a  capital.  Once  I  paid  my  way  . .  but  thou 
art  now,  Jerry  Diddler,  little  better  than  a  vagabond,  a  1849 
Poe  Diddling  Wks.  1864  IV.  268  Your  diddler  is  guided  by 
self-interest.  1863  Holland  Lett.  Joneses  iii.  48,  I  think 
you  are  a  diddler  and  a  make-believe. 

Dide,  obs.  f.  Deed,  died  (see  Die  v.),  did  (see 
Do  57.). 

t  Di-decahe’dral,  a.  Crystal.  Obs.  [f.  F. 
didccaedre  (Haiiy)  +  -al  :  see  Di-  prefZ  i.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  ten-sided  prism  with  five¬ 
sided  bases,  making  twenty  faces  in  all. 

1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  204  Di-decahedral 
felspar. 

Didelphian  (dsidedfian'),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Didelphia  (F.  Didelphes,  Cuvier  1795),  f.  Gr.  Si-, 
Di-  2  twice  +  5eA cpvs  womb  :  see  -an.]  Belonging 
to  the  subclass  Didelphia  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
characterized  by  a  double  uterus  and  vagina,  and 
comprising  the  single  order  of  Marsupials.  So 
DideTphic,  Didelphine,  DideTphous  adjs.,  in 
same  sense  ;  Didelph,  DideTphid,  an  animal  of 
the  subclass  Didelphia,  or  of  the  family  Didelphidse, 
(opossums)  ;  Dide  lphoid  a.,  double,  as  the  uterus 
in  the  Didelphia. 

1847  AnstedrImc.  World ix.  197  Insectivorous  didelphine 
animals  like  the  opossum.  1847  Craig,  Didelphoid.  [1851 
Richardson  Geol.  viii.  314  The  didelphia  have  special 
bones,  called  Marsupial,  for  supporting  the  pouch.]  1872 
Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  17  Didelphous  mammals. 

Didimist :  see  Didyhist. 

Didine  (dai’doin),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  didus 
the  dodo  +  -ine.]  Belonging  to  the  family  Dididse 
of  birds,  akin  to  the  dodo. 

1885  C.  F.  Holder  Marvels  Anita.  Life  158  On  the  island 
of  Rodriguez  lived  a  didine  bird,  the  Pezophaps  solitarius 
of  Leguat. 

Dir-diu’rnal,  a.  [f.  Di- 2  twice  +  Diurnal.] 
Occurring  twice  a  day. 

1854  Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  32  Some  water-breathers 
require  only  . .  a  di-diurnal  visit  from  the  tide. 

Didle  (dard’l),  sb.  local.  Also  5-8  didal(l,  9 
dydle.  [Derivation  unascertained :  see  the  vb.] 
A  sharp  triangular  spade,  used  for  clearing  out 
ditches  and  water-courses ;  also  a  metal  scoop  or 
dredge  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  used  for 
a  similar  purpose.  Heflce  Didle-man,  a  didler. 

149 o  Chamberl.  Acc.  in  Kirkpatrick  Re  tig.  Orders  Nor¬ 
wich  (1845)  316  Paid  to  the  didalinen  and  other  labourers,  for 
carrying  the  muck  out  of  the  said  ditch  [of  Norwich  Castle]. 
7573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  38  A  didall  and  crome  for  drain¬ 
ing  of  ditches.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  111.  244/1  A  Didall 
and  Crome  to  drain  Ditches.  1710  Hilman  Tusser  Redi- 
vivus ,  Didal,  a  triangular  spade,  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  ex¬ 
cellent  to  bank  ditches,  where  the  earth  is  light  and  pestered 
with  a  sedgy  weed.  1787  in  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.  1883 
G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xx.  (1884)  148  We  have  ice 
‘  dydles  ’.  They  are  large  nets  made  of  wire,  at  the  end  of 
a  pole,  with  which  we  can  scoop  tl^e  broken  pieces  of 
ice  up. 

Didle  (dordT),z/.  local.  Alsodydle.  [Cf.  prec. 

A  suggestion  is  that  didle  is  worn  down  from  dike-delve.] 

a.  trans.  To  clean  out  the  bed  of  (a  river  or 
ditch),  b.  intr.  To  work  with  a  didle  or  didling 
scoop.  Hence  Di  dling-  vbl.  sb Di  dler. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  471  The  older  the¬ 
ology  of  the  reformers  is  so  gone  t>y. .  that  I  should  despair 
of  the  patience  to  didle  in  their  mud  for  pearl-muscles. 
a  1825  Forby  Voc .  E .  Anglia,  Didle ,  to  clean  the  bottom 
of  a  river.  1835  Municip.  Co7p.  1st  Rept.  App.  iv.  2465  The 
Surveyor  of  Didlers  [of  Norwich]  superintends  the  persons 
employed  in  cleansing  the  river.  ^  1842  Ann.  Reg.  195 
Messrs.  Culley  and  Cossey  lately  built  a  didling  boat.  1863 
Morton  Cycl.  Agric.  Gloss.,  Didle  (Norf.,  Suff.),  to  clean 
the  bottom  of  a  river  with  a  didling  scoop.  1865  W.  White 
East.  Eng.  I.  81,  I.. saw  only  a  man  who  appeared  to  be 
hoeing  the  river  bottom.  He. .  was  the  dydler.  1883  G.  C. 
Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xv.  (1884)  112  The  dykes  are  kept 
clear,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  deepened,  by  ‘  dydling  ’. 


. .  At  the  end  of  a  long  pole  is  a  metal  scoop,  in  the  shape 
of  a  ring,  with  a  network  ..  attached.  This  is  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  scraped  along  the  bottom  to  the  side,  where  it 
is  lifted  out  and  the  semi-liquid  mud  poured  on  to  the  rond. 
Ibid.  xvii.  124  The  reach  had  been  dydled  out. 

+  Di-do'.  Obs.  [Skeat  suggests  ‘  a  tale  of  Dido 
an  old  story.]  ?  An  old  story,  a  thrice-told  tale. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiii.  172  ‘  It  is  hut  a  dido’,  quod 
his  doctour,  ‘  a  dysoures  tale  ’.  [C.  has  the  v.rr .  a  dydo,  a 

dico,  a  dede,  abido.] 

Dido  2  (doi'dfl).  U.S.  slang.  [Origin  uncertain.] 
A  prank,  a  caper ;  a  disturbance,  ‘  row  ’,  ‘  shindy’ ; 
esp.  in  phr.  to  cut  (up)  didoes. 

1843-4  Haliburton  Sam  Slick  in  Eng.  (Bartlett\ 
Them  Italian  singers  recitin’  their  jabber  . .  and  cuttin’ 
didoes  at  a  private  concert.  1851  New  York  Tribune 
10  Apr.  (Farmer  Ante?-.),  We  should  have  had  just  the  same 
didoes  cut  up  by  the  chivalry.  1869  Mrs.  Stowe  Oldtoiun 
Folks  106  They  will  be  a  consultin’  together,  and  cuttin’  up 
didos.  1893  Q.  [Couch]  Delectable  Duchy  271  What  a  dido 
he  do  kick  up,  to  be  sure. 

t  Di-do:decahe’dral,  a.  Crystal.  Obs.  [f.  F. 
didodScaedre  (Haiiy)  +  -al  :  see  Di-  pref \2  i.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  twelve-sided  prism,  with 
six  planes  in  each  base,  or  twenty-four  faces  in  all. 

1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  204  Di-dodecahe- 
dral  asparagus-stone  . .  is  a  six-sided  prism,  truncated  on 
the  lateral  edges,  and  acuminated  on  the  extremities  with 
six  planes. 

Didonia  (daiddu’nia).  Math.  [From  the  story 
of  Dido,  who  bargained  for  as  much  land  as  could 
be  covered  with  a  hide,  and  cut  the  hide  into  a 
long  narrow  strip  so  as  to  inclose  a  large  space.] 
(See  quot.)  Hence  Didonian  a. 

1873  Tait  Quaternions  (ed.  2)  191  If  we  give  the  name  of 
‘Didonia’  to  the  curve,  .which,  on  a  given  surface  and  with 
a  given  perimeter,  contains  the  greatest  area,  then  for  such 
a  Didonian  curve  [etc.]. 

Didopper,  obs.  form  of  Didapper,  dabchick. 
Didrachm  (dor dram).  Also  6  didragme, 
didramme,  6-7  didraehme,  didram.  [ad.  L. 
didrachina  or  didrachmon,  Gr.  SlSpagpov  a  double 
drachma ;  f.  Si-,  Di-  2  +  Spax/J-rj  Drachma.  Cf. 
mod.F.  didraehme .]  An  ancient  Greek  silver  coin, 
of  the  value  of  two  drachmae :  see  Drachma. 

1548  Udall,  etc.,  Erasin.  Par.  Matt.  xvii.  24  Doth  your 
master  (quoth  they)  pay  a  Didram  for  trybute?  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Matt.  xvii.  24  Your  maister  doth  he  not  pay  the 
didrachmes?  1649  Jer.  Tayi.or  Gt.  Exemp.  iii.  xiv.  45 
A  Side  or  didraehme  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  of  Silver. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Didram  . .  an  ancient  coyn  . .  of  our 
money,  it  values  15 d.  1807  Robinson  Archxol.  Grxcaw 
xxvi.  550, 2  drachma;  or  didrachm  =  is.  3k d.  1879  H.  Phillips 
Notes  Coins  8  A  didrachm  of  Velia  in  Lucania  presents  on 
the  reverse  a  lion  destroying  a  stag. 

Didrachmal  (daidrse’kmal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  the  weight  of  two  drachmae :  applied  to  the 
stater,  a  gold  coin. 

1771  Racer  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  466  The  didrachmal 
gold  of  Philip  and  Alexander  is  about  4  grains  heavier  than 
our  guinea. 

Didst,  2nd  sing.  pa.  t.  of  Do  v. 

+  Didu  ce,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  didiicere  to  pull 
asunder  or  apart,  pull  in  two,  f.  Di- 1,  Dis-  + 
diicere  to  lead,  draw.  Used  in  16-1 7th  c.,  and  some¬ 
times  confused  in  form  with  Deduce.] 

1.  trans.  To  pull  or  draw  away  or  apart. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  26  By  this  y”  arme  is  dis- 
taunt,  and  deduced  from  the  ribbes.  1650  Bulwer  Anthro- 
pomet.  118  It  is  moved  and  diduced  outward  and  foreward. 
a  1696  Scarburgh  Euclid  (1705)  8  The  extreams  of  any 
crooked  line  may  . .  be  further  and  further  diduced,  till  the 
crooked  line  be  stretched  to  a  strait  line. 

2.  To  dilate,  expand,  enlarge. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxv.  §  11.  124  The  exposition 
is  diduced  into  large  comentaries.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's 
Disp.  307  Its  seed  brayed  and  drunk  in  passum . .  diduces 
its  passages. 

Diduce,  -ment,  obs.  (erron.)  ff.  Deduce,  -ment. 
t  Didu’ct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  diduct-  ppl.  stem  of 
diducere  :  see  prec.]  =  Diduce  i. 

1676  Grew  Anat.  Leaves  1.  iv.  (1682)  155  The  lesser 
Threds,  being  so  far  diducted,  as  sometimes  to  stand  at 
Right-Angles  with  the  greater. 

t  Diduction.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  diductidn-cm,  n. 
of  action  f.  didiicere :  see  Diduce  and  -tion.] 

1.  Drawing  or  pulling  apart,  separation. 

a  1640  Jackson  Creed  xi.  v,  By  whose  diduction  or  rent 
a  place  was  opened  for  this  future  edifice  to  be  erected  in 
Him.  1649  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  11.  ii.  107  This  Diduction  of 
the  Lips.  1661  Boyle  Spring  of  Air  iii.  iv.  (1682)  70  The 
strings  . .  must  draw  as  forcibly  as  those  within  the  bladder 
so  as  to  hinder  the  diduction  of  the  sides. 

2.  Dilatation,  expansion. 

1634  Jackson  Creed  vn.  xxv.  By  a  gentle  diduction  or 
dilatation,  of  that  sense  which  was  included  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  214  The  1260  days  being 
but  the  Diduction  of  those  larger  measures  of  three  times 
and  a  half  or  of  forty  two  months  in  more  numerous 
parts. 

Diduetively,  obs.  (erron.)  f.  Deductively. 
Didymate  (di’dimA),  a.  Zool.  and  Dot.  [f. 
mod.L.  didytn-us,  a.  Gr.  SiSvp-os  twin  +  -ate.] 
Paired,  twinned;  =Didymous.  So  Didymated  a. 

1843  Humphreys  Frit,  Moths  I.  70  Near  the  apex  is  a 
faint  didymated  brown  spot.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med 
(ed.  6)  365  The  stems  are  sometimes  1  inch  in  length,  and 
the  spherical  heads  )}  inch  in  diameter  and  didymate. 
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||  Di’dymis.  Aflat.  Obs.  PI.  -es.  [f.  Gr.  5i- 

Svfxoi  testicles,  orig.  1  twins  ’.]  =  Epididymis. 

[c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  169  f>oru3  )?is  dindimi  goib 
arterijs  and  veynes  to  I'O  ballokis.]  1543  Traheron  Vigo's 
Chirurg.  10  The  didymes  ben  thin  skynnes,  which  compasse 
the  stones,  and  holde  them  hangyng.  1547  Boorde  Brev. 
Health  cccxxii.  104  Of  this  Siphac  the  two  dydymes  be 
ingendred  the  which  doth  discend  to  the  Stones.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Didymis,  a  synonym  of  Epididymis. 

f  Didymist.  Obs.  In  7  Didimist.  [f.  Duly  in¬ 
ns,  Gr.  Aidvpos  twin,  surname  of  the  apostle  Thomas, 
+  -IST:  cf.  John  xx.  24-27.]  A  doubter,  sceptic. 

1607  R.  C.  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  Ep.  Ded. , 
Those  Didymists,  who  will  beleeue  nothing  except  their 
senses  say  Amen.  1631  R.  H.  Arraigntn.  Whole  Creature 
x.  §  3.  87  If  any  bee  a  doubtfull  Didimist  in  this  poinct, 
or  a  disputefull  Scepticke.  Ibid.  xii.  §  4.  134  Didimists, 
Sceptecks,  or  Athists. 

Didymite  1  (didimoit).  =prec. 

1822  Blackiv.  Mag.  XI.  465  His  Lordship  is  a  Dydimite 
in  politics  and  religion  . .  he  must  put  forth  his  finger  to 
touch,  ere  he  be  convinced. 

Di'dymite  Min.  Also  erron.  didrimite. 
[Named  1843  from  Gr.  SiSv/x-os  twin,  being  thought 
to  be  one  of  two  minerals  containing  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  in  combination  with  silica.]  A  micaceous 
schist  found  in  the  Tyrol,  nearly  allied  to  Mus¬ 
covite. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Client.  II.  321  Didrimite  or  Didy- 
mite.  1868  Dana  Min.  311. 

Didymium  (didi'mipm).  Client,  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
SiSvfi-os  twin,  with  ending  -ium  used  with  new 
metals.  The  name  referred  to  its  close  associa¬ 
tion  (‘  twin-brotherhood  ’)  with  lanthanium  pre¬ 
viously  discovered,  both  metals  being  found  asso¬ 
ciated  with  cerium.]  A  rare  metal,  discovered  by 
Mosander  in  1841 ;  found  only  in  association  with 
cerium  and  lanthanium.  Symbol  Di. 

1842  Chemical  Gaz.  I.  4  Mosander,  the  discoverer  of  lan¬ 
thanium,  has  found  that  these  metals  are  always  mixed 
with  a  third  new  element  (didymium),  from  which  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  1867  W.  A.  Miller 
Elem.  Chern.  1.  (ed.  4)  166  Small  quantities  of  didymium  in 
solutions  of  lanthanium  and  cerium.  1892  Daily  News 
n  Feb.  3/6  A  method  of  separating  cerium  from  didymium. 

Didymous  (didimas),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  didym-us,  a.  Gr.  Stbv/j-os  twin  +  -ous.  In 
mod.F.  didyme. ]  Growing  in  pairs,  paired,  twin. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxxi.  483  The  outer  ones 
[nectaries]  being .  .didymous  or  twinned.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Flora  171  Araliaceae  . .  anthers  didymous. 

II  Didynamia  (didin,?! ’mia)  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Linneeus,  1735)  f.  Gr.  Si-,  Di-2  twice,  two  +  Sv- 
va.fj.is  power,  strength  ;  fancifully  referring  to  the 
superior  length  of  two  of  the  stamens.]  The  four¬ 
teenth  class  in  the  Linntean  Sexual  System  of  plants, 
containing  those  with  four  stamens  in  pairs  of  un¬ 
equal  length,  and  comprehending  the  Natural 
Orders  Labiatx,  Scrophulariacex,  and  other  smaller 
groups. 

Hence  Didynam,  a  plant  of  this  class ;  Didy- 
na  mian  a.,  Didyna'mic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  class  Didynamia  ;  didynamous. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  Didynamia.  .of  this  class 
of  plants  are  thyme,  lavender,  basil,  etc.  1794  Martyn 
Rousseau’s  Bot.  ix.  91  The  fourteenth  class,  didynamia, 
signifying  that  two  of  the  stamens  are  stronger  than  the 
others.  1828  Webster,  Didynam  . .  Didynamian.  1882 
Ogilvie,  Didynamic. 

Didynamous  (daidrnamas,  did-),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ous..]  Of  stamens  :  Arranged  in  two 
pairs  of  unequal  length.  Also  of  a  flower  or 
plant :  Having  four  stamens  thus  arranged ;  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Linnajan  class  Didynamia. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxii.  314  The  corolla  . .  per¬ 
sonate  with  four  didynamous  stamens.  1830  Lindley  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  202  Globularuiece,  stamens  4  . .  somewhat  didy¬ 
namous.  1857  Henfrey  Bot.  355  Orobanchacex  . .  Flowers 
monopetalous,  didynamous.  Ibid.  357  A  general  resem¬ 
blance  exists  between  the.  .other  didynamous  monopetalous 
Orders. 

Didynamy  (doidrnami,  did-).  Bot.  [f.  prec. 
+  -Y  :  cf.  autonomous ,  autonomy.]  Didynamous 
condition  or  structure. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  234  The  didynamy  of  Acan- 
thaceae  is  frequently  different  from  that  of  Scrophularineae 
in  the  posterior  pair  of  stamens  being  the  longest. 

Die  (dai),  sb.  1  PL  dice  (dais),  dies  (daiz). 

*  Forms  :  4-5  dee,  6-8  dye,  dy,  6-  die.  Blur. 
4  des,  4-5  dees,  deys,  dys,  4-6  dyse,  dyce,  5-6 
dis(e,  (dysse,  6  dyyss),  5-  dice ;  also  5-6  dyes, 
5-  dies.  Also  Sing.  4-5  dyse,  5-6  dyce,  5-7 
dice ;  Plur .  4-5  dyces,  5  dises,  dices,  dycys. 
[Early  ME.  de ,  dee,  pi.  des ,  dees ,  a.  OF.  de  (nom. 
sing,  and  obi.  pi.  1 2-1 4th  c.  dez),  mod.F.  pi. 
(Us  —  Pr.  dat,  datz ,  Cat.  dau,  Sp.,  It.  dado ;  in  form 
L.  datutn ,  subst.  use  of  datus ,  - um  *  given  pa. 
pple.  of  dare  to  give.  It  is  inferred  that,  in  late 
pop.  L.,  datum  was  taken  in  the  sense  c  that  which 
is  given  or  decreed  (sc.  by  lot  or  fortune)  \  and  was 
so  applied  to  the  dice  by  which  this  was  determined. 
Latinized  mediaeval  forms  from  It.  and  Fr.  were 
dadus ,  deciits. 


In  late  OF.  the  form  dey  occurs  in  14th  c. ;  and  dez  was 
sometimes  used  in  sing,  down  to  17th  c. :  cf.  the  I4~i7th  c. 
Eng.  use  of  dice  as  sing.  The  remarkable  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Eng.  word  is  the  change  of  de,  des ,  to  dy, 
dys  (dyse,  dyce ,  dice),  in  the  ME.  period.  The  oldest  Chaucer 
MSS.,  Harl.,  Ellesm.,  Hengwrt,  have  dees,  which  also  sur¬ 
vived  as  late  as  1484  in  Caxton,  but  dys  occurs  in  the  other 
Chaucer  MSS.,  and  in  rime  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Kyng 
A  lisaunder,  part  of  which  is  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.  Before  1500,  dy,  dys 
seem  to  have  completely  passed  from  the  e  into  the  i  class,  the 
fortunes  of  which  they  have  since  shared.  As  in  pence,  the 
plural  j  retains  its  original  breath  sound,  probably  because 
these  words  were  not  felt  as  ordinary  plurals,  but  as  collec¬ 
tive  words;  cf.  the  orig.  plural  truce ,  where  the  collective 
sense  has  now  passed  into  a  singular.  This  pronunciation  is 
indicated  in  later  spelling  by  -ce :  cf.  the  umlaut  plurals  lice, 
mice ,  the  inflexional  forms  hence ,  once,  twice,  since,  and  the 
words  ice,  nice,  advice,  device,  defence,  in  all  which  -ce 
represents  a  phonetic  and  original  -s.  In  the  newer  senses 
where  the  plural  is  not  collective,  a  form  (doiz)  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  has  arisen ;  cf.  the  non-collective  later  plural 
pennies .] 

I.  With  plural  dice. 

1.  A  small  cube  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  material, 
having  its  faces  marked  with  spots  numbering  from 
one  to  six,  used  in  games  of  chance  by  being  thrown 
from  a  box  or  the  hand,  the  chance  being  decided 
by  the  number  on  the  face  of  the  die  that  turns 
uppermost,  b.  pi.  The  game  played  with  these  ; 
esp.  in  phr.  at  (the)  dice . 

a.  singular,  dee,  dye,  dy,  die. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  209  The  chaunce  is  cast  upon  a  dee, 
But  yet  full  oft  a  man  may  see  [etc.],  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhode  1.  cv.  (1869)  56  Nouht  so  gret  as  a  as  in  a  dee. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  96/41  A  dye,  alea.  1589  Pappc  w. 
Hatchet  (1844)  23  Hee’le  cogge  the  die.  1610  B.  Jonson 
Alch.  11.  i,  You  shall  no  more  deale  with  the  hollow  die,  Or 
the  fraile  card.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  vm.  85  So  to 
cast  the  dy  that  it  may  chance  right.  1680  Cotton  Gamester 
in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  336  He  puts  one  dye  into  the  box. 
1705  Mrs.  Centlivre  Gamester  1.  i,  To  teach  you  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  die.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P .,  Wks. 

II.  191  To  throw  a  dye,  or  play  at  cards.  1822  Hazlitt 
Table-t.  II.  vii.  156  Dependent  on  the  turn  of  a  die,  on  the 
tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny.  1838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab. 
74  The  real  probability  that  6000  throws  with  a  die  shall 
give  exactly  1000  aces.  1872  F.  Hall  Exempt .  False 
Philol.  68  The  cast  of  a  die  is  absolutely  impossible  of  pre¬ 
diction. 

/3.  plural,  des,  dees,  deys,  dys,  dyse,  dyce, 
dise,  dice. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace (Rolls)  11392  Somme  pleide 
wyj?  des  and  tables.  1340  Ayenb.  45  pe  gemenes  of  des,  and 
of  tables.  13. .  K.  Alts.  (MS.  Laud  Misc.  622)  3297  Pe  ry- 
baude  pleiep  at  |?e  dys  [ed.  Weber,  deys]  Swipe  selde  pe 
foie  is  wys.  <71386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  5  They  daunce  and 
pleyen  at  dees  [so  Harl.,  Heng.  ;  Camb.  deis,  Petw.  dys, 
Co7p.  dyse,  Lansd.  dise]  bothe  day  and  nyght.  1387  Tre- 
visa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  75  Pleyenge  wip  dees  of  gold. 
C1400  Deslr.  Troy  1622  (MS.  <11500)  The  draghtes,  the  dyse, 
and  oper  dregh  gaumes.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  127  In  his  lift 
hand  thre  dyse.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  109  His 
maistre  pleyed  gladly  atte  dise.  1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870) 
422  The  towne  clerke  to  fynde  theym  Dice.  1481-90  Howard 
Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  327  For  a  bale  of  dysse.  1484  Caxton 
Fables  of  Avian  (1889)  21  Whiche  doo  no  thynge  but  playe 
with  dees  and  cardes.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  §  5  The 
Tenys,  Closshe,  Dise,  Cardes,  Bowles.  1536  R.  Beerley  in 
Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  35  Sume  at  cardes  and  sume  at  dyyss. 
1556  Chro7i.Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  73Wych  playd  wyth  kynge 
Henry  the  viiifcl3  at  dysse.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  340 
In  casting  a  paire  of  dyce.  1580  Baret^/z/.  D  656  The  life  of 
a  man  is  like  a  game  at  the  dice.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Rom.  Quest.  (1892)  57  Playing  at  dice  with  cokall  bones.  1697 
Dryden  Aliieid  ix.  452  From  Dice  and  Wine  the  Youth 
retir’d  to  Rest.  1784  R.  Bage  Barhajn  Dow7is  II.  54  Lord 
Winterbottom  is  ruined  by  the  dice.  1821  Byron  Mar.  Fal. 
iv.  ii,  They  Have  won  with  false  dice.  1871  T.  Taylor 
Jeaime  Dare  in.  i,  Rough  soldiers  left  their  oaths,  and 
dice,  and  lewdness. 

7.  singular  dice ,  plural  dices  :  cf.  obs.  F.  sing,  dez . 

1388  Act  12  Rich.  II,  c.  6  §  1  Les  . .  jeues  appellez  coytes 
dyces,  gettre  de  pere.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  666  Hie 
talus ,  dyse.  c  1440  P?‘omp.  Parv.  121/1  Dycyn,  or  pley 
wythe  dycys,  aleo.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  228  in  Babees  Bk. 
306  Ne  at  the  dyces  with  him  to  play.  1474  Caxton  Chesse 
132  He  caste  thre  dyse  and  on  eche  dyse  was  a  sise.  1483 
Cath.  A  ngl.  99/1  A  Dice,  taxillus,  alca.  1552  Huloet, 
Dice  or  die,  alea,  talus,  thessera.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Ge7itiles 

III.  100  Amongst  the  Grecians  /cv/Seta  signifies  a  Dice  . .  the 
cast  of  a  Dice  was  most  casual  and  incertain.  1751  Mrs. 
E.  Heywood  Hist.  Betsy  Thoughtless  IV.  202  Protesting 
never  to  touch  a  card  or  throw  a  dice  again. 

2.  In  figurative  and  allusive  use ;  thus  sometimes 
=  Hazard,  chance,  luck. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  He7i.  V  56  b,  When  kyng  Henry  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  dice  ranne  not  to  his  purpose,  he  abstained 
from  the  assaulte.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  36  His  harder 
fortune  was  to  fall  Under  my  speare  ;  such  is  the  dye  of 
warre.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iv.  10,  I  haue  set  my  life 
vpon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  Dye.  1676 
D’Urfey  Mad.  Fickle  iv.  i,  The  uncertain  Dice  of  Fate 
thus  far  runs  well.  1693  Dennis  Iitip.  C7-it.  ii.  8  If  that  was 
his  design,  the  Author  has  turn’d  the  Dice  upon  him,  I  gad. 
1742  Young  Nt.  TJi.  vi.  37  When  ..  th’ important  dye  Of 
life  and  death  spun  doubtful,  ere  it  fell,  And  turn'd  up  life. 
1844  Disraeli  Cofivigsby  vi.  vi,  The  immensity  of  the  stake 
which  he  was  hazarding  on  a  most  uncertain  die.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  169  France  and  Austria  were  both 
playing  with  cogged  dice. 

b.  Phrases.  +  (a)  To  make  dice  of  (a  person’s) 

bones  :  see  quot.  1646.  f  {b)  To  set  {put)  the  dice 
upon  (any  one):  see  quot.  1598.  (e)  The  die  is 

cast :  the  decisive  step  is  taken ;  the  course  of 


action  is  irrevocably  decided,  (d)  Upon  a  or  the 
die  :  depending  upon  a  chance  or  contingency,  in 
a  critical  position,  at  stake ;  so  to  set  upon  the  die. 
(e)  In  the  dice :  liable  to  turn  up,  as  a  contingent 
possibility  (cf.  on  the  cards,  Card  sb.2  2  e).  if) 
In  comparisons :  as  smooth,  true,  straight  as  a  die. 

a.  1591  R.  Turnbull  Exp.  St.  fames  103  They  wil  make 
dice  of  their  bones,  but  they  will  haue  the  extremitie  of 
them.  1621  Burton  Anal.  Mel.  m.  i.  m.  iii.  (1676)268/1 
We  will  not  relent,  .till  we  have  confounded  him  and  his, 
made  dice  of  his  bones,  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison. 
1646  J.  Cooke  Vind.  Law  22  We  say  proverbially  ‘  make 
dice  of  his  bones  ’,  the  meaning  whereof  is,  that  if  a  pri¬ 
soner  die  in  execution,  after  the  Crowner  has  viewed  his 
body,  the  creditor  hath  dice  delivered  him  at  the  Crowne 
Office  as  having  all  that  he  is  likely  to  have. 

b.  1598  Florio,  Stancheggiare .  .to  set  the  dice  vpon  one, 
to  tyrannize  ouer  one.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xii.  §  6.  94 
Thou  . .  takest  this  opportunity  to  set  the  dice  upon  him. 
1699  Bentley  Phal.  Introd.  2  He  will  put  the  Dice  upon 
his  Readers,  as  often  as  he  can. 

C.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  Aiijb,  Is  the  die  cast, 
must  At  this  one  throw  all  thou  hast  gaind  be  lost  ?  1720 

Ozell  Vertot's  Rom.  Rep.  II.  xm.  287  Caesar  ..  throws 
himself  into  the  River  . .  saying  . .  It  is  done  :  The  Die  is 
thrown.  1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  xxvii.  (1889)  262  The 
die  is  cast — l  cannot  go  back. 

d.  1659  D.  Pell  Ivipr.  Sea  230  To  recover  her  young 
when  they  are  upon  a  dye.  Ibid.  393  Ah  poor  soul. .  It  will 
not  now  bee  granted  thee,  when  thou  art  upon  thy  dye. 
1821  Byron  Sardan.  11.  i.  139  But  here  is  more  upon  the 
die— a  kingdom.  1832  Southey  Hist.  Penins.  War  III. 
859  When  Rochejaquelein.  .set  life  and  fortune  thus  upon 
the  die. 

e.  1858  De  Quincey  Greece  wider  Rom.  Wks.  VIII.  317 
It  is  hardly ‘in  the  dice’  that  any  downright  novelty  of  fact 
should  remain  in  reversion  for  this  nineteenth  century. 

f.  1530  Palsgr.  629  Make  this  horde  as  smothe  as  a  dyce, 
co7ii77ie  vngdez.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  256  Goodly 
fields . . as  plaine  and  smoothe  as  any  die.  c  1710  C.  F ienn-es 
Diary  { 1888)  151  Ye  tide  was  out  all  upon  the  sands  at  Least 
a  mile,  wch  was  as  smooth  as  a  Die.  a  1732  Gay  Songs  <$• 
Ball.,  New  Song  071  New  Similies,  You’ll  know  me  truer 
than  a  die.  1877  Spry  Cruise  Challenger  xiii.  (ed.  7)  226 
Arums  climbing  fifty  feet  up  large  trees  as  straight  as  a  die. 

3.  A  small  cubical  segment  formed  by  cutting 
anything  down.  +  Also,  a  small  cubical  bullet  (cf. 
die- shot). 

?c  1390  Forin  ofCury  in  Warner  Antiq.  Culin.  6  Take  the 
noumbles  of  a  calf,  swyne,  or  of  shepe,  parboile  hem,  and 
skerne  [?kerue]  hem  to  dyce.  1496  Ld.  Ti'eas.  Acc.  Scott. 
I.  295  For  cutting  of  viijxx  and  ix  dis  of  irne  to  the  pellokis. 
1549  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  350  Dyce  of  yron.  ijm1  ; 
shott  of  stone,  vc.  <11628  F.  Greville  Sid7iey  { 1652)  139 
Wounded  . .  with  a  square  die  out  of  a  field-piece.  1769 
Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  House-kpr.  (1778)  141  Dish  them  up  . . 
with  turnips  and  carrots  cut  in  dice.  1889  B.  Whitby 
Awakening  M.  Faiwick  II.  166  She  hacked  her  buttered 
toast  into  dice. 

7.  with  dice  in  singular. 

14. .  A7ic.  Cookery  in  Househ.  07'd.  (1790)  466  Take  fresshe 
braune  of  a  bore  sothen,  and  cut  hit  in  grete  dices,  c  1420 
Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  38  Square  as  dises  fiou  shalt  hit  make. 
1557  Recorde  Whetst.  Rij,  I  haue  a  dice  of  Brasse  of  .64. 
vnees  of  Troye  weighte. 

fb.  With  negative  :  never  a  dyse  —  not  a  bit, 
not  in  the  least.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  808  pai . .  shall . .  neuer  dere  hym  a 
dyse. 

II.  with  plural  dies. 

4.  A  cubical  block  ;  in  Arch,  a  cubical  or  square 

block  of  stone  forming  part  of  a  building;  spec. 
the  cubical  portion  of  a  pedestal,  between  the  base 
and  cornice  ;  =  Dado  1 .  +  b.  A  square  tablet. 

1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart’s  A rchit.  123  The  Italians  call  it 
the  Zoccolo,  Pillow  or  Die  (because  of  its  Cubique  and 
solid  figure).  1726  Leoni  Alberti' s  Arcliit.  I.  13/1  A  kind 
of  little  Wall,  which  we  shall  call  the  Plinth,  others  perhaps 
may  call  it  the  Dye.  1730  A.  Gordon  Majfei's  A}nphith. 
240  Some  Plinths,  or  rather  Dyes,  seen  upon  the  second 
Cornish.  Ibid.  265  Marble,  cut  thin  in  small  square  Dyes. 
a  1748  Watts  (J.),  Young  creatures  have  learned  spelling  of 
words  by  having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies. 
1832  Gell  Po7npeiana  I.  vi.  109  These  figures  stand,  .upon 
little  square  plinths  or  dies.  1854  E.  de  Warren  tr.  De 
Saulcy's  Dead  Sea  II .  224  The  coping . .  is  composed,  first,  of 
a  cube,  or  die,  measuring  nearly  six  yards  on  each  side. 

5.  An  engraved  stamp  used  for  impressing  a  design 
or  figure  upon  some  softer  material,  as  in  coining 
money,  striking  a  medal,  embossing  paper,  etc. 

Often  used  in  pairs,  which  may  be  dissimilar,  for  impressing 
unlike  designs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  thing  stamped  (as  in 
coining),  or  corresponding,  one  in  relief  and  one  counter¬ 
sunk  (as  in  an  embossing  stamp). 

1699  in  M.  Smith  Mem.  Secret  Service  App.  19  To  bring 
or  send  to  him  some  Deys  . .  to  coin  some  Mill’d  Money. 
c  1724  Swift  Consid.  Wood's  Cohtage  Wks.  1761  III.  164 
There  have  been  such  variety  of  dyes  made  use  of  by  Mr. 
Wood  in  stamping  his  money.  1787  T.  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1859)  II.  123  The  workman  . .  brought  me  . .  the  medal  in 
gold,  twenty-three  in  copper,  and  the  dye.  1862  T.  Morrall 
Needlemiakvig  16  Making  sail  and  packing  needles  .  .  by 
means  of  dies  fixed  in  a  stamp,  after  the  manner  of  making 
buttons.  1879  H.  Phillips  Addit .  Notes  Couis  1  The  por¬ 
trait  is  reduced,  .to  the  size  it  is  to  occupy  on  the  die.  1879 
Cassell's  Teclm.  Educ.  IV.  263/1  The  die . .  is  a  block  of 
steel  welded  in  a  larger  block  of  iron,  the  impression  of  the 
intended  work  cut  in  its  face. 

6.  The  name  of  various  mechanical  appliances  : 

spec.  a.  One  of  two  or  more  pieces  (fitted  in  a  stock)  to 

form  a  segment  of  a  hollow  screw  for  cutting  the  thread 
of  a  screw  or  bolt.  b.  The  bed-piece  serving  as  a  support 
for  metal  from  which  a  piece  is  to  be  punched,  and  having 
an  opening  through  which  the  piece  is  driven.  C.  Forging . 
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A  device  consisting  of  two  parts  which  act  together  to  give 
to  the  piece  swaged  between  them  the  desired  form.  d. 
Brick-making.  A  mouth-piece  or  opening  through  which 
the  clay  is  forced,  serving  to  mould  it  into  the  required  form, 
e.  A  part  of  the  apparatus  used  in  crushing  ore  :  see  quot. 
1881.  f.  Shoe-making ,  etc.  A  shaped  knife  for  cutting  out 
blanks  of  any  required  shape  and  size  :  cf.  Die  z/.2 

1812-6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <5-  Art  I.  39  The  best  out¬ 
side  screws  are  . .  cut  with  what  are  called  stocks  or  dies. 
1833  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  II.  197  The  interstices  are 
then  filled  by  the  insertion  of  the  hardened  steel  dies.  1856 
Farmer  s  Mag.  Nov.  406  (Brickmiaking)  The  mouthpiece 
or  die  is  about  half-an-inch  deeper  and  half  an  inch  broader 
than  the  stream  of  clay  after  it  passes  through  the  moulding 
rollers  to  the  cutting  apparatus,  a  1875  Chamberlain  in 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  I.  529  As  soon  as  it  has  . .  forced  the  clay  of 
one  box  through  the  die  . .  the  plunder  returns  and  empties 
[the  other]  box  of  clay  through  a  die  on  the  opposite  side. 
1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss. ,  Die ,  a  piece  of  hard  iron, 
placed  in  a  mortar  to  receive  the  blow  of  a  stamp,  or  in  a 
pan  to  receive  the  friction  of  the  muller.  Between  the  die 
and  the  stamp  or  muller  the  ore  is  crushed.  1885  Harper  s 
Mag.  LXX.  282  By  means  of  ‘  dies  ’,  or  sole-shaped  knives, 
in  a  die-machine,  required  shapes,  sizes,  and  widths  are  cut 
out.  Before  the  use  of  dies,  soles  were  ‘  rounded  out  ’  by 
hand.  .Steam-power  and  revolving  die-block  [were]  applied 
in  1857. 

7.  Sc.  1 A  toy,  a  gewgaw  y  (Jamieson). 

(Also  in  nursery  language  die-die.  Identity  with  this  word 
is  doubtful.) 

1808  Jamieson,  Die ,  a  toy,  a  gewgaw,  Loth.  1816  Scott 
Antiq.  xxi,  ‘  The  bits  o’  weans  wad  up  . .  and  toddle  to  the 
door,  to  pu’  in  the  auld  Blue-Gown  that  mends  a'  their 
bonny  dies.’  1816  —  Old  Mort .  x,  ‘  Ye  hae  seen  the  last  o’ 
me,  and  o'  this  bonny  die  too’,  said  Jenny,  holding  between 
her  finger  and  thumb  a  splendid  silver  dollar. 

8.  aitrib.  and  Comb .,  as  die-like ,  - shaped  adjs.  ; 
die-block ,  - machine  (see  6  f )  ;  +  die-bone,  the 
cuboid  bone  of  the  tarsus ;  f  die-shot,  shot  of 
cubical  form,  dice-shot ;  die-sinker,  an  engraver 
of  dies  for  stamping  (see  5)  ;  so  die-sinking ;  die- 
stake:  see  quot.  1874  ;  die-stock,  the  stock  or 
handle  for  holding  the  dies  used  in  cutting  screws 
(see  6  a) ;  die-wise  a.  and  adv.,  in  the  manner  of 
a  die,  in  a  cubical  form.  See  also  the  compounds 
of  Dice. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Chimrg.  234  It  is  knit  by  Synar¬ 
throsis  to  the  *Die-bone.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  29  This 
must . .  be  left  to  the  experience  of  the  *die-forger.  1688 
R.  Holme  Armoury  111.  378/1  A..*Die-like  figure  four 
square  every  way  ;  a  square  solid.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts 
II.  29  The  very  cross-grained,  or  highly  crystalline  steel . .  ac¬ 
quires  fissures  under  the  *die-press.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
148  A  huge  *die-shaped  mass  of  stone.  1581  Styward  Mart. 
Discipl.  11.  143  Such  as  haue  *die  shot  ..  contrarie  to  the 
Cannons  &  lawes  of  the  field.  1815  Chron.  in  A?vi.  Reg. 
317/2  Employed  by  . .  *dye  sinkers  and  ornamental  en¬ 
gravers.  1893  Daily  News  3  July  2/7  Medallists  and  die- 
sinkers  have  been  very  busy,  .in  view  of  the  Royal  wedding. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  592  s.  v.  Coming-press ,  The 
lower  die  is  on  what  is  termed  the  *die-stake,  and  gives  the 
reverse  impression.  1863  Smiles  Indust.  Biogr.  238  He., 
seems  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  screw-making,  .and 
[made]  a  pair  of  very  satisfactory  *die-stocks.  X674  N. 
Fairfax  Bulk  #  Selv.  128  In  *die  wise  or  cubically.  1702 
Thoresby  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1864  The  heads  not  Die- 
wise,  as  the  large  Nails  now  are,  but  perfectly  flat. 

Die,  sb slang,  [f.  Die  z^.1]  Only  in  phr.  To 
7?iake  a  die  (of  it)  =  to  die. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Fouir  aux  taupes ,  to  turne  vp  the  heeles ; 
goe  feed  wormes,  make  a  dy.  Ibid.,  Tirer  les  chausses ,  to 
kicke  vp  the  heeles  ;  to  make  a  dye.  1819  Metropolis  I.  58 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  make  a  die  of  it !  Why,  he 's  as 
old  as  the  Hills.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  238/2,  * 1  be¬ 
lieve  you’re  trying  to  make  a  die  of  it  said  the  doctor. 

Die  (ctai),  v.1  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  died  (daid) ; 
pr.  pple.  dying  (dai’ig).  Forms-  a.  2-4  dej-en, 
dei-e(n,  3  deiij-en,  deai5-e,  4  day-e,  4-5  deghe, 
4-6  dei(e,  dey(e,  (5  deyn),  4-6  ( north .)  de,  4- 
dee.  0.  4-5  dij-en,  dyj-en,  digh-e,  dygh-e, 
dy-en,  di-en,  4-7  diy,  (5  dyi),  4-8  dye,  4-  die. 
Pa.  t.  a.  3  deijede,  daeide,  deaide,  3-5  deid(e, 
4  daide,  dayed,  dejed,  deied(e  ;  north,  deyt, 
ded,  4-5  deyd(e,  deyed,  5  deghit,  -et,  -t,  5- 
north.  deed,  deit,  deet.  0.  4  dyede,  4-5  dyde, 
4-6  dide,  (5  dyet),  4-8  dyed,  4-  died.  [Early 
ME.  degen,  deghen,  corresp.  to  ON.  deyja  (orig. 
djyja,  OSw.  and  ODa.  doia,  Da.  doe,  Sw.  do), 
OFris.  deia,  deja,  OS.  doian,  OHG.  touwan,  MHG. 
tihiwen  ;  these  represent  an  OTeut.  strong  verb  of 
the  6th  ablaut  class  *daw-j-an,  pa.  t.  dow,  pa.  pple. 
dawan-,  the  strong  inflexions  being  retained  in 
ON.  {dd-:—* dow,  damn  :—*dawans).  In  the  other 
langs.  and  in  Eng.  a  regular  weak  verb.  No  in¬ 
stance  of  the  word  is  known  in  OE.  literature  (its 
sense  being  expressed  by  steorfan,  sweltan,  or  the 
periphrastic  wesan  dead,  pa.  t.  wxs  diad :  see  Dead 
1  d)  hence  it  is  generally  held  to  have  been  early 
lost  in  OE.  (as  in  Gothic,  and  as  subsequently  in 
all  the  continental  WGer.  langs. \  and  re-adopted 
in  late  OE.  or  early  ME.  from  Norse;  but  some 
think  that  the  facts  point  rather  to  the  preservation 
of  an  OE.  dlegan,  degan,  in  some  dialect ;  the  word 
appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  from  the  12th 
c.,  even  in  the  s.w.  dialects  (see  Napier  in  Hist. 
Holy  Rood,  E.E.T.S.,  1894).  The  ME.  degen, 
deghen  came  regularly  down  to  1500  as  deye,  which 


was  retained  in  the  North  as  dey,  de,  dee  (still  cur¬ 
rent  from  Lancashire  to  Scotland) ;  but  in  standard 
English  deghe  was  in  14th  c.  (in  conformity  with 
the  common  phonetic  history  of  OE.  eh,  eah,  eoh, 
as  in  dye,  eye,  fly,  high,  lie,  nigh,  thigh,  etc.)  nar¬ 
rowed  to  dige,  dighc,  whence  the  later  dye,  die. 

The  oldest  text  of  Cursor  M.  (Cotton)  has  only  dey ;  in 
the  later  texts  this  is  frequently  altered  to  digke,  dye,  when 
not  in  rime,  in  the  late  Trinity  MS.  sometimes  even  in  rime, 
with  change  of  text.  Chaucer  used  both  dey  and  dye,  the 
C.  T.  (Ellesm.  MS.)  contains  in  the  rimes  22  examples  of 
deye  and  50  of  dye.  Both  forms  are  also  used  in  the  Wy- 
clifite  version,  and  both  occur  in  Caxton’s  works. 

The  stem  dan-  appears  also  in  Gothic  in  the  ppl.  a.  dmij>s, 
OE.  dead  (r-daud-oz)  Dead,  and  the  sb.  daugns,  OE.  drug, 
Death  ;  also  in  afddjan  ( ‘.-afddwjan ),  pa.  pple.  afdauid- 
( \-afddwid-')  vexed,  worried.  (The  relationship  of  Gothic 
diwand,  undiwanei,  etc.  is  uncertain.)  The  simple  verb  has 
shown  a  notable  tendency  to  die  out,  and  leave  its  place  to 
be  taken  by  derivatives  :  thus  in  Gothic  daugman  to  die.] 

I.  Of  man  and  sentient  beings.  *  literally. 

1.  intr.  To  lose  life,  cease  to  live,  suffer  death ; 
to  expire. 

The  proper  word  for  this,  and  more  especially  for  the 
cessation  of  life  by  disease  or  natural  decay  (to  which  it  is 
often  restricted  dialectally),  but  also  used  of  all  modes  of 
death,  as  ‘  to  die  in  battle’,  ‘ at  the  stake’,  ‘  at  the  hands  of 
justice 

a.  Forms  de3-e(n,  dey-e(n,  dei3-e(n,  dei-e(n, 
day,  de,  dee.  (After  1 500,  north.  Eng.  and  Sc.) 

c  1135  Holy  Rood  (1894)  14  Forman  5e  ic  nu  de3en  sceal. 
c  1205  Lay.  28893  pe  aide  king  de3ede.  Ibid.  31796  A1  folc 
gon  to  de^en.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  108  Me  schal  er  deien. 
Ibid,  no  He  polede  sundri  pine,  &  deijede.  £1290  .S’.  Fug. 
Leg.  1. 62/311  Heo  deide  pane  pridde  day.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
24139  (Edin.)  Latte  vs  deien  samin  [Cott.  dei,  Fair/,  deye]. 

13. .  Ibid.  167624-119 (Cott.)  Him  was  notgeue.  .plas, War-on 
he  mi^t  dee  fayre.  .but  deed  he}e  in  pe  air.  13. .  Ibid.  11323 
(Gott.)  pat  he  o  dede  suld  neuer  dei, Til  he  suld  se  crist  self  wit 
ei  \  Trin.  MS.  de3e,  e^e].  13. .  Sir  Beues  3135  pat  emperur 
ne}  daide,  His  wif  confortede  him  &  saide.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  1.  430  Hys  fadyr.  .deyt  tharfor  in  my  presoun.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  5738  Ech  man  schal  rysen  on  such  aray  A£  he 
dayep  ynne.  £1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  296  Crist  deyede 
to  destrie  pis  heresye  &  alle  his  martyrs  aftir  deyeden.  1382 
—  Rom.  xiv.  8  Where  we  deien,  we  deien  to  the  Lord,  c  1386 
Chaucer  Prio?-ess' ’  T.  82  And  eek  hire  for  to  preye  To  been 
oure  help  and  socour  when  we  deye.  e  1400  Destr.  Troy  921 
All  dropet  the  dule  as  he  degh  wold.  Ibid.  9551  The  buerne 
deghet.  a  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  lxxii,  Thenne  sone 
aftur  the  kinge  deet.  £1440  Pro7)ip.  Parv.  117  Deyyn, 
viorior.  £1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  40  It  gars  me 
quake  for  ferd  to  dee.  e  1470  Henry  Wallace  11.  127  Than 
wist  he  nocht  of  no  help,  bot  to  de.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  142/2  Hys  fader  and  moder  deyden.  c  1489  —  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  iii.  79  Noble  knyghtes  deyeng  full  myserably 
vpon  the  erthe.  #1500  Nutbrown  Maid  xxiv.  in  Arn- 
oldes  Chron.  (1811)  202,  I  [shal]  dey  sone  after  ye  be  gone. 
1552  Lyndesay  Mo7iarche  6114  Neuer  to  de  agane.  a  1605 
Montgomerie  Sonn.  lix.  5  To  see  Sa  many  lovers,  but  re¬ 
demption,  dee.  a  1800  W.  Douglas  Song,  For  bonnie  Annie 
Lawrie,  I’d  lay  me  down  and  dee.  1861  E.  Waugh  Birtle 
Carter's  Tale  11  Yo  desarven  a  comfortable  sattlement  i’th 
top  shop  when  yo  dee'n. 

0.  Forms  di3-e(n,  dy-e(n,  di-e(n,  dye,  dy,die. 

£1330  R.  Brunne  Chro7i.  Wace  (Rolls)  14306  He  was  so 
wounded,  he  most  dye.  13. .  Cursor M.  7959-60 (Gott.)  For 
pu  sal  witt  pat  i  sal  noght  lye  pe  son  of  barsabe  he  sal  die 
[Cott.  lei,  dei,  Fair -f.  legh,  degh,  Trin.  ly}e,  di3e].  13.. 
Guy  Warw.  (A.) 630  Felice  said  to  Gij,  pou  dost  folie  patow 
wilt  for  mi  loue  dye.  13 . .  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  A.  306  pa3  for¬ 
tune  dyd  your  flesch  to  dy3e.  13..  Song  of  Yesterday 
87  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  135  A  mon  pat  nou  partep  and  dis 
[rune  wys].  1382  Wyclif  Rev.  xiv.  13  Blessid  the  deede 
men,  that  dien  in  the  Lord,  c  1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T.  627 
And  for  the  smert  he  wende  for  to  dye,  As  he  were  wood  for 
wo  he  gan  to  crye.  a  1400-50  A lexander  1260 (Ashm.  MS.) 
To  do  as  driven  wald  deme  &  dyi  [MS.  D.  dye]  all  to- 
gedire.  1477  Sir  J.  Paston  in  Pasto7iLett.  No.  806  JII.  207 
Yf  I  dyghe  ny  the  Cyte  of  London.  1483  Cath.  A7igl.  99 
To  Die,  77iori.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxv.  485  To 
dye  in  prison.  1553  T.  Wilson  /v’A£^.(i567)i9b,  Undoubtedly, 
the  lawier  neuer  dieth  a  begger.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden) 3 Thys  yere  this  kynge  Henry  the  thirde  dyde.  1633 
Earl  Manch.  A  l  Mo7ido  (1636)  142  He  that  will  live  when 
he  dyes,  must  dye  while  hee  lives.  1635  A.  Stafford  Fern. 
Glory  (1869)  147  Herarmes  express  the  Crosse  whereon  He 
dide.  1651  Hobbes  Leznath.  11.  xix.  99  Not  onely  Monarchs, 
but  also  whole  Assemblies  dy.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii. 
544  In  the  day  thou  eat’st,  thou  di'st.  1695  Woodward 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1723)  28  The  Shell-fish  . .  live  and  dye 
there.  1712  Pope  Sped.  No.  48  f  6  Little  Spirits  that  are 
born  and  die  with  us.  1727-38  Gay  Fables  1.  xxvii.  50  So 
groaned  and  dy’d.  1728  Newton  Chronol.  Ame7ided  37 
Some  of  these  Archons  might  dye  before  the  end  of  the  ten 
years.  1769  Johnson  in  Boswell  Life  (1847)  211  It  matters 
not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives.  1807  Wordsw.  White 
Doe  vii.  315  At  length,  thus  faintly,  faintly  tied  To  earth, 
she  was  set  free,  and  died.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  vi  Song  4 
She  must  weep  or  she  will  die. 

b.  Const.  To  die  of  a.  malady,  hunger,  old  age, 
or  the  like  ;  by  violence,  the  sword,  his  own  hand ; 
from  a  wound,  inattention,  etc. ;  through  neglect ; 
on  or  upon  the  cross,  the  scaffold,  at  the  stake,  in 
battle  ;  for  a  cause,  object,  reason,  or  purpose,  for 
the  sake  of  one  ;  formerly  also  with  a  disease,  the 
sword,  etc. ;  on  his  enemies  (i.e.  falling  dead  above 
them).  In  earlier  use  the  prepositions  were  em¬ 
ployed  less  strictly. 

£  1200  Ormin  8656  Sippenn  shule  witt  anan  Off  hunngerr 
de^enn  bape.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  850  Of 
his  burpe  his  moder  deide.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  App.  ii.  887  (B. 
M.  Add.  MS.)  No  womman..dien  ne  schal  of  hure  childe. 
£  1400  Destr.  Troy  6528  All  pat  met  hym . .  dyet  of  his  dynttes. 


1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  D  v,  Yf  they  ete  of  that  fruyte 
they  shold  deye  of  it.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D  643  To  die  of  the 
plague.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  i.  130  She  being  mortall, 
of  that  boy  did  die.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV  Epil.  31  FalstafFe 
;  shall  dye  of  a  Sweat.  1658-9  E.  Bodvile  in  IIatto7i  Co7-r. 

1  (1878)  17  Like  to  diy  of  the  small  pox.  17x6  Addison 
1  Dnonmer  v.  i,  The  wound  of  which  he  dy’d.  1796  Burns 
Lett.  Mr.  Cinmvigham  7  July,  If  I  die  not  of  disease,  I  must 
perish  with  hunger.  1892  Du  Maurier  Peter  Ibbctsoii  247 
I  thought  I  must  die  of  sheer  grief. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  v.  12  The  thridde  part  of  thee  shal  die 
bi  pestilence,  a  1631  Donne  Poe7ns  (1650)  10  We  can  dye 
by  it,  if  not  live  by  love.  1643  Denham  Coope7:s  H.  315 
Disdains  to  dye  By  common  hands.  1683  Col.  Rec.  Penn - 
sylv.  I.  95  A  Calfe  that  Dyed,  as  they  thought  by  Witch¬ 
craft. 

£  1340  Cursor  M.  26847  (Fairf.)  Oft  man  deys  porou  [Cott. 
of]  an  wounde.  1382  Wyclif Nn7n.xvi.  29  If thur}  vsid  deeth 
of  men  thei  dien.  Ibid,  xxiii.  10  Dye  my  soule  thur3  the 
deeth  of  ri}twise  men.  Mod.  If  the  child  had  died  through 
neglect. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  17153  (Cott.),  I  haf  . .  ded  on  pis  rode  tre. 
Ibid.  9039  (Gott.)  God  pat  dide  apon  pe  rode,  c  1400  Destr . 
Troy  427  Whan  Criste  on  the  crosse  for  our  care  deghit. 
1675  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  90  He  that  died  on 
the  cross  was  long  a-dying.  1820  T.  Kelly  Hymn,  We  sing 
the  praise.  .Of  him  who  died  upon  the  cross. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16762+89  (Cott.)  When  pou  deed  for 
drede.  £1300  Havelok  840,  I  wene  that  we  deye  mone  For 
hunger.  £1380  Wyclif  Wks.[  1880)  8  Redy  to  dye  for  cristin 
mennus  soulis.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchai-dyyi  vii.  27  headvig, 
The  whiche  deyde  for  sorowe.  1552  Huloet,  Dye  for  the 
loue  of  a  womanne,  Perire  fe77iinam.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet. 
(1580)  1 77,  I  can  not  chappe  these  textes  in  Scripture,  if 
I  should  die  for  it.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D  643  Willing  to  die 
for  ones  safetie.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iii. 
(1586)  129,  I  should  die  for  verie  shame.  1599  Hakluyt 
Voy.  II.  11.  73  Shortly  after  they  all  die  for  hunger  and  cold. 
1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  108  Men  haue  died  from  time 
to  time,  and  wormes  haue  eaten  them,  but  not  for  loue. 
1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  12 1  Though  he  dye  for  it,  he 
cannot  think  of  it.  1655  H.  Vaughan  Silex  Scmt.  1.  Ded. 
(1858)  15  My  God  !  thou  that  didst  dye  for  me.  1713  Steele 
Guardian  No.  17  P  7  But  child  . .  can  you  see  your  mother 
die  for  hunger.  1832  Tennyson  May  Queen  21  They  say 
he's  dying  all  for  love.  Mod.  To  die  for  one's  opinions. 

1382  Wyclif  Jer.xv i.  4  With  dethes  of  siknyngus  thei  shul 
die.  £1386  Chaucer  Mo7ik*s  T.  711  The  place  in  which 
he  schulde  dye  With  boydekyns.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  8273 
Thow  dowtles  shall  dye  with  dynt  of  my  hond.  a  1612 
Donne  Biaflai/a-ros  (1644)  52  Annibal . .  dyed  with  poyson 
which  he  alwaies  carryed  in  a  ring,  a  1672  Wood  Life 
(1848)  8  His  grandmother  Penelopie.  .died  with  grief.  1692 
E.  Walker  Epictetus'  Mor.  xvi,  To  dye  with  Thirst  and 
Hunger. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  iv.  114  lie  die  on  him  that  saies 
so  but  your  selfe.  1712-14  Pope  Rape  Lock  v.  78  Nor 
fear’d  the  Chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try,  Who  sought  no 
more  than  on  his  fop  to  die. 

C.  To  die  in  a  state  or  condition. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  25850  (Cott.)  Qua  pat  dees  in  dedli  sin  sal 
duell  in  bale.  1382  Wyclif  Jer.  xxxi.  30  Eche  in  his 
wickednesse  shal  die.  1549  Co77ipl.  Scot.  iii.  25  Cleopatra 
vas  lyike  to  dee  in  melancolie.  1552  Huloet,  Dye  in  great 
debte,  Relmquere debitimi.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus. 
(1732)  Lett.  ii.  3  To  dye  in  the  Romish  Communion.  1784 
Cowper  Tiroc.  150  Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and 
joy.  Mod.  He  died  in  poverty  and  neglect. 

d.  To  die  poor ,  a  beggar ,  a  martyr ,  a  millionaire , 
etc. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  108  Heo  ouh  for  to  deien  martir  in  hire 
meseise.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  55  Lo,  thus  she  deiede  a 
wofull  maide.  1553  [see  1  /3].  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iii.  422 

But  so  dy’d  Impenitent.  1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  1. 17  They 
dye(as  it  were)  laughing.  1781  Cowper  R etirement  14  Having 
lived  a  trifler,  died  a  man.  1842  Tennyson  Visio7i  of  Sin  iv. 
144  Yet  we  will  not  die  forlorn.  1883  Coitury  Mag.  XXV. 
765/1  Her  old  friend  had  died  a  bankrupt.  1894  Wolseley 
Marlborough  I.  246  He  was  every  inch  a  sailor,  and  died 
an  Admiral. 

2.  To  die  a  (specified)  death  :  to  die  by  or  suffer 
a  particular  death. 

Death  prob.  represents  the  OE.  dea}e  instrumental,  in 
deape  sweltan,  L.  7iiorte  i7iori :  it  was  in  ME.  also  preceded 
by  various  prepositions,  on,  in,  a,  0,  of,  by,  with ;  but  is  now 
generally  treated  as  a  cognate  object.  In  die  a  death ,  a 
was  prob.  originally  the  preposition  =  on,  o  (see  quots.  c  1200, 
£  1386)  but  came  to  be  treated  as  the  indefinite  article. 

a.  with  instrumental  case,  or  equivalent  preposition. 

[c  900  ZElf red's  Laws  ^14.  15  in  Thorpe  I.  48  (Bosw.)  He 
sceal  deape  sweltan.  a  1175  Cott.  II 0771.  221  pu  scealt  deaSe 
sweltan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  H0771.  181  pu  shalt  a  deSe 
swelte.]  13..  Cin'sor  M.  660  (Cott.)  O  [Fairf.  Wit,  Gott. 
Of,  Trin.  On]  duble  ded  pan  sal  3ee  dei.  1382  Wyclif 
Gefi.  ii.  17  In  what  euer  day  sotheli  thow  etist  there  of,  with 
deth  thow  shalt  die  [1388  Thou  schalt  die  by  deeth  [Vulg. 
viorte  morieris].  —  Judg.  xiii.  22  Bi  deeth  die  we  [Vulg. 
77iorte  77iorie7)iur\,  for  we  han  seen  the  Lord.  —  Ezek. 
xxviii.  10  In  deeth  of  vncircumcydid  men,  thou  shalt  die. 
£  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  i*  606  Bettre  it  is  to  dye  of  [so  5  MSS. ; 
Hart,  on,  Petw.  a]  bitter  deeth.  c  1450  Merlbi  52,  I  knowe 
not  what  deth  this  foie  shall  on  dye.  c  1477  Caxton  Jaso7i 
42  If  I  dye  not  of  bodily  deth  I  shal  dye  of  spirituel  deth. 
1483  —  G.  de  la  Tour  G  v.  Your  sone  deyd  this  nyght  of 
a  good  dethe.  c  1500  Melusine  247  To  deye  of  an  euyl 
deth.  1625-6  Purchas  Plights  II.  1041  He  died  of  his 
naturall  death. 

b.  without  preposition. 

13. .  Sir  Beues  341, 1  ne  reche,  what  dep  he  dige,  Sippe  he 
be  cold.  13. .  Cursor  M.  952  (Gott.)  And  sipen  dobil  dede 
to  dei  [Cott.,  Fairf.  wit,  Trin.  on  doubel  dep].  Ibid.  1091 7 
(Gott.)  He  pat  first  na  dede  miht  die  [Cott.  na  ded  moght 
drei].  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  6  Thou  shalle  dye 
a  dulfulle  dede.  <11533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  exxv.  453  He 
wolde  cause  the  emperour  to  dye  an  yll  dethe.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Num.  xxiii.  10  My  soule  die  y®  death  of  y®  righteous, 
and  my  ende  he  as  the  ende  of  these.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W. 
iv.  ii.  158  He  shall  dye  a  Fleas  death.  1602  Warner  Alb. 
Eng.  ix.  xiv.  (1612)  212  But  twentie  two  a  naturall  death  did 
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die.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  i.  i.  72, 1  would  faine  dye  a  dry  death. 
1611  Bible  John  xviii.  32  Signifying  what  death  he  should 
die.  1687  Settle  Ref.  Dryden  85  I  Me  die  a  thousand  deaths 
before  I’  le  do  so  or  so.  1832  Tennyson  Millers  Dau.  xii, 
Love  dispell'd  the  fear  That  I  should  die  an  early  death. 

c.  To  die  the  death  :  to  suffer  death,  to  be  put 
to  death. 

Dr.  Johnson  {Shaks.  (1765)  I.  31 1)  says  ‘“die  the  death  " 
seems  to  be  a  solemn  phrase  for  death  inflicted  by  law.’ 

1535  Coverdale  Judg,  xiii.  22  We  must  dye  the  death, 
because  we  haue  sene  God  [Wyclif  Bi  deeth  die  we]. 
1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  11.  vii.  (1588)  269  If  one  do  burne 
a  dwelling  house  maliciously,  he  shall  die  the  death  for  it. 
1590  Shaks.  Mids.N .  1.  i.  65  Either  to  dye  the  death,  or  to 
abiure  For  euer  the  society  of  men.  i6ix  —  Cymb.  iv.  ii. 
97  Dye  the  death  :  When  I  haue  slaine  thee  with  my  proper 
hand,  lie  follow  those  that  euen  now  fled,  hence.  1801 
Southey  Thalaba  ix.  xxxix.  And  in  that  wild  and  despe¬ 
rate  agony  Sure  Maimuna  had  died  the  utter  death.  1859 
Tennyson  Lancelot  j-  Elaine  866  [He]  had  died  the  death 
In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 

3.  In  various  phrases,  describing  the  manner  or 
condition  of  death.  (Sometimesyf^. :  cf.  10.) 

To  die  game,  to  maintain  a  bold  and  defiant  bearing  to  the 
last,  i.  e.  like  a  gamecock  ;  whence  by  contrast  to  die  dung- 
hill;  to  die  hard,  i.e.  with  difficulty,  reluctantly,  not  with¬ 
out  a  struggle;  to  die  in  one's  bed,  i.  e.  of  illness  or  other 
natural  cause,  the  opposite  of  which  is  to  die  in  one's  shoes ; 
to  die  in  harness,  i.  e.  in  full  work  ;  to  die  in  the  last  ditch , 
i.  e.  in  defending  the  last  ditch  of  an  entrenchment,  to  fight 
to  the  last  extremity;  and  in  other  similar  phrases. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  lxxxiv.  107  We  shall  not  forsake 
you  to  dye  in  the  quarrell.  Ibid.  I.  ccvi.  243  Tyll  he  had 
made  an  ende  of  his  warr  . .  or  els  to  dye  in  the  payne. 
1631  Rutherford  Lett.  11.  ix.  (1881)  384  It  cannot  stand 
with  his  honour  to  die  in  the  burrows.  1663  Flagellum,  or 
O.  Cromwell  Pref.  (1672)  3  He  had  the  fortune  . .  to  dye  in 
his  bed.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cat  it.  Crew ,  Die  like  a  Dog , 
to  be  hang’d  .Die  on  a  Fish-day ,  or  in  his  shoes ,  the  same. 
Die  like  a  Rat,  to  be  poysoned.  1712  Hearne  Collect. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  341  He  dy’d  in  his  Shoes ;  his  Domes- 
ticks  say  of  an  Apoplexie.  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Titne  (1766) 

I.  457  There  was  a  sure  way  never  to  see  it  lost,  and  that 
was  to  die  in  the  last  ditch.  1805  Ann.  Reg.  370  Declaring, 
in  cant  terms,  that  they  would  ‘die  game'.  1811  Syd. 
Smith  IVks.  (1867)  I*  2°3  Nothing  dies  so  hard  . .  as  intoler¬ 
ance.  1825  On  Bull-baiting  11.  ( Houlston  Tracts  I.  xxviii, 
5),  I  don’t  intend  to  die  dunghill.  1863  FAwcett  Pol.  Econ. 

II.  xi.  (1876)  294  Reform  is  slow,  and  abuses  die  hard.  1867 
Homeward  Mail  16  Nov.  951/2  Mr.  P.  A.  Dyke  has  died 
in  harness  at  his  post  as  Government  agent.  1868  M.  Pat- 
tison  Academ.  Org.  v.  129  Learning  in  Oxford  died  hard  and 
yielded  up  its  breath  not  without  many  a  struggle.  1870 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  x.  15  Very  few  great  persecutors 
have  ever  died  in  their  beds.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  IV.  xvii.  42  Men  who  . .  had  actually  died  in  arms 
against  him.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  544  Like 
most  medieval  workers  they  all  died  in  harness. 

b.  Never  say  die  l  never  consent  or  resign  oneself  to  death ; 
never  give  in. 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  ii,  Never  say  die — down  upon  your 
luck.  1880  Payn  Confid.  Agent  III.  161  Never  say  die 
while  there 's  a  shot  in  the  locker. 

4.  To  suffer  the  pains  or  dangers  of  death;  to 
face  death. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xv.  31  Ech  day  I  deie  for  3oure  glorie, 
britheren.  1526  34  Tindale  ibid..  By  oure  reioysinge  which 
I  have  in  Christ  Iesu  oure  Lorde,  I  dye  dayly.  1633  [see  1  /3], 
**  transf.  and  fig. 

5.  Theol.  To  suffer  spiritual  death;  ‘To  perish 
everlastingly’  (J.) :  cf.  Death  5. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  8159  f>ai  salle  ay  deghand  lyf, 
and  lyfand  dyghe,  And  ever-mare  payns  of  ded  bus  dryghe. 
1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xviii.  4  The  soule  that  shal  synne,  the 
ilk  shal  die.  1532  Bi.  Com.  Prayer  Burial  of  Dead,  And 
whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in  him,  shall  not  die  eter¬ 
nally.  1627  Hakewill  Apol.  (1630)  512  So  long  as  God  shall 
liue,  so  long  shall  the  damned  die. 

6.  To  die  unto :  to  cease  to  be  under  the  power 
or  influence  of;  to  become  dead  unto :  cf.  Rom.  vi.  2. 

1648  IVestm.  Assembly's  Shorter  Catech.  Q.  35  Sanctifi¬ 
cation  . .  whereby  we . .  are  enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto 
sin,  and  live  unto  righteousness. 

7.  To  suffer  pains  identified  with  those  of  death  ; 
(often  hyperbolical)  to  languish,  pine  away  with 
passion  ;  to  be  consumed  with  longing  desire ;  to 
die  for,  to  desire  keenly  or  excessively. 

1591  Lyly  Endym.  1.  iv,  The  ladylhat  he  delights  in,  and 
dotes  on  every  day,  and  dies  for  ten  thousand  times  a  day. 
1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  33  a,  He  saw  him  swallow  downe 
a  bitte  that  he  dyde  for.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in.  ii.  69 
And  in  despight  of  all,  dies  for  him.  1610  —  Temp.  in.  i.  79 
And  much  lesse  take  What  I  shall  die  to  want,  a  1631 
Donne  Poems  (1650)  14  Deare,  I  die  As  often  as  from  thee 
I  goe.  171X  Addison  Sped.  No.  86  f  2  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  lovers  to  . .  languish,  despair,  and  dye  in 
dumb  show.  1832  Tennyson  Elednore  141-8,  I  die  with 
my  delight  . .  I  would  be  dying  evermore,  So  dying  ever, 
Eleanore.  Mod.  colloq.  I  am  dying  for  a  drink. 

b.  To  be  dying  to  do  (something) :  to  long  greatly. 

1709  Prior  Celia  to  Damon  8  That  durst  not  tell  me,  what 

I  dy'd  to  hear.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  254  F3  She  dies 
to  see  what  demure  and  serious  Airs  Wedlock  has  given 
you.  1780  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  May,  Mrs.  Bowdler  has 
long  been  dying  to  come  to  the  point.  1786  Ibid.  17  July, 
Miss  P — ,  who  was.  .dying  with  impatience  to  know,  .every¬ 
thing  about  me.  1832  L.  Hunt  Sir  R.  Esher  (1850)  83  The 
secret  was  dying  to  escape  him.  1893  G.  Allen  Scallywag 
I.  20  The  pretty  American’s  dying  to  see  you. 

c.  To  die  with  or  of  laughing :  to  be  exhausted 
by  laughing. 

1596  Shaks.  Tatn.  Shr.  111.  ii.  243  Went  they  not  quickly, 
I  should  die  with  laughing.  1606  —  Tr.  Cr.  1.  iii.  176  At 
this  sport  Sir  Valour  dies  ;  cries  . .  giue  me  ribs  of  Steele, 
I  shall  split  all  In  pleasure  of  my  Spleene,  1778  Mad. 


D’Arblay  Diary  23  Aug.,  An  account  he  gave  us  . .  would 
have  made  you  die  with  laughing.  1796  Jane  Austen 
Pride  $  Prej.  vi.  (1813)  194,  I  was  ready  to  die  of  laughter. 

#II.  Of  non-sentient  objects,  substances,  quali¬ 
ties,  actions. 

8.  Of  plants,  flowers,  or  organized  matter:  To 
lose  vegetative  life ;  to  cease  to  be  subject  to  vital 
forces ;  to  pass  into  a  state  of  mortification  or  de¬ 
composition. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xv.  36  That  thing  that  thou  sowist,  is 
not  quykenyd,  no  but  it  deie  first,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
iii.  642  Thai  wol  multiplie  There  as  all  other  treen  and 
herbes  deye.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  ix.  vii.  149  Lyke  as 
the  purpour  flour  . .  Dwynis  away,  as  it  doith  faid  or  de. 
1573  'Fusser  Husb.  (1878)  85  Good  quickset  bie,  Old  gatherd 
will  die.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  42  Her  Vine  . .  Vn- 
pruned,  dyes.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  [1658)  477  The 
same  part  of  his  tail  which  is  beneath  the  knot  will  die  after 
such  binding,  and  never  have  any  sense  in  it  again.  1707 
Curios,  in  Husb.  <$•  Card.  62  The  Plant,  grown  dry  and 
withered,  .must  dy.  c  1820  Shelley  Autumn  2  The  pale 
flowers  are  dying.  1855  M'ennyson  Maud  vi.  i.  6  The  shining 
daffodils  die.  1869  Huxley  Phys.  i.  (ed.  3)  22  Individual 
cells  of  the  epidermis  and  of  the  epithelium  are  incessantly 
dying  and  being  cast  off. 

b.  Said  of  the  heart :  To  cease  to  beat ;  to 
sink  as  in  swooning. 

1611  Bible  1  Sam.  xxv.  37  His  heart  died  within  him,  and 
he  became  as  a  stone.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  26  June 
IP  18  My  heart  seemed  to  die  within  me.  1795  Southey  Joan 
of  Arc  1.290  It  might  be  seen,  .by  the  deadly  paleness  which 
ensued,  How  her  heart  died  within  her. 

9.  fig.  Of  substances:  To  lose  force,  strength, 
or  active  qualities,  to  become  1  dead  flat,  vapid, 
or  inactive. 

1612  Webster  White  Devil  iv.  i,  Best  wine,  Dying,  makes 
strongest  vinegar.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  390 
Plaster  is  said  to  die  when  it  loses  its  strength. 

10.  Of  actions,  institutions,  states,  or  qualities : 
To  come  to  an  end,  pass  out  of  existence ;  to  go 
out,  as  a  candle  or  fire  ;  to  pass  out  of  memory,  to 
be  utterly  forgotten. 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  211  pine  pinen  buruwen  me 
. .  from  pene  deaS  Set  neuer  ne  deieS.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  7  (Matz.)  Dedes  pat  wolde  deie,  storye  kepep  hem 
euermore.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  600  As  cornes  that  wol 
under  growe  her  eye,  That  but  thou  lete  hem  oute,  the  sight 
wol  die.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  240  In  whose  person 
died  the  very  surname  of  Plantagenet.  1577  B.Googe  Heres- 
bach's  Husb.  11.  (1586)  no  The  coles  that  are  made  of  the 
Pine  tree  . .  die  not  so  fast  as  the  other.  1580  Baret  Alv. 
D  643  Loue  vtterly  dieth,  or  decaieth.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen. 
VI,  11.  vi.  1  Heere  burnes  my  Candle  out ;  I,  heere  it  dies. 
1599  —  Much  Adov.  L  301  So  dies  my  reuenge.  1710  Pri- 
deaux  Orig.  Tithes  v.  237  But  he  dying  the  same  year  he 
published  them  [Laws],  they  also  dyed  with  him.  1711  Addi¬ 
son  Sped.  No.  26  ip  5  When  I  look  upon  the  Tombs  of  the 
great,  every  Emotion  of  Envy  dies  in  me.  1820  Shelley 
Ode  Liberty  ix.  13  Art,  which  cannot  die.  1847  Tennyson 
Princ.  iii.  189  Speak,  and  let  the  topic  die.  1871  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  7  A  fragile  and  secondary  good  which  the 
world  is  very  willing  to  let  die.  1892  Du  Maurier  Peter 
Ibbetson  247  It  is  good  that  my  secret  must  die  with  me. 

b.  Sometimes  more  directly  fig.  from  1. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xvi.  (1611)  50  All  these  con- 
trouersies  might  have  dyed,  the  very  day  they  were  first 
brought  foorth.  1596  Shaks.  1  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  74  What 
euer  Harry  Percie  then  had  said.  .May  reasonably  dye,  and 
neuer  rise  To  do  him  wrong.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  1.  i.  3  The 
appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  dye.  1610  —  Temp.  11.  i.  216 
Thou  let’st  thy  fortune  sleepe  :  die  rather. 

11.  To  pass  gradually  away  {esp.  out  of  hearing  or 
sight)  by  becoming  fainter  and  fainter;  to  fade 
away. 

[1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  58  b,  The  fault 
of  some, who  suffer  the  last  letters  to  die  betweene  their  teeth.] 
1704  Pope  Windsor  For.  266,  I  hear  sweet  music  die  along 
the  grove.  1715-20  —  Iliad  11.  126  Fainter  murmurs  dy’d 
upon  the  ear.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  v.  xii,  The  words 
died  on  Vivian’s  lips.  1832  Tennyson  Millers  D.  74, 

I  watch’d  the  little  circles  die.  1859  —  Elaine  323  The 
living  smile  Died  from  his  lips. 

12.  To  pass  by  dying  {into  something  else)  ;  to 
change  {into  something)  at  death  or  termination. 

1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l  Moudo (1636)  27  The  brightest  dayes 
dye  into  dark  nights,  but  rise  againe  a  mornings.  1645 
Bp.  Hall  Remedy  Discontents  20  The  day  dyes  into  night. 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vi.  697  The  world  of  matter,  with  its 
various  forms,  All  dies  into  new  life.  1755  —  Centaur  ii. 
87  He  that  lives  in  the  kingdom  of  Sense  shall  die  into  the 
kingdom  of  Sorrow.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  96  The  rivers 
die  into  offensive  pools.  1842  Tennyson  Day-Dream  188 
The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 

b.  Archit.  To  merge  into,  lose  itself  by  passing 
into ;  to  terminate  gradually  in  or  agahist.  Cf.  13  c. 

1665  J.  Webb  Stone-IIcng  (1725)  88  A  Parapet,  .is  let  into, 
or  made  to  die  against  the  Columns.  1859  J  ephson  Britt  any 
xviii.  291  The  mouldings  of  the  arches  die  into  the  pillars. 
1870  F.  R.  Wilson  Ch.  Lindisf.  116  There  is  a  staircase 
turret  which  dies  into  the  tower. 

III.  With  adverbs,  forming  compound  verbs. 

13.  Die  away.  a.  To  pass  away  from  life  gra¬ 
dually  ;  to  faint  or  swoon  away. 

1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <$*  Gard.  62  We  see  several  Plants 

row  dry,  and  dy  away.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  3  F7 

he  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  sight.  1713  —  Cato.  iv. 
i,  I  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
xiv.  401  Oh  !  had  he  . .  in  Life  friend’s  embraces  dy’d  away  ! 
1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  ii.  21  Droops  dying  away 
On  its  mate’s  music-panting  bosom.  1853  R.  W.  Browne 
Grk.  Classical  Lit.  (1857)  138  My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to 
play,  I  fainted,  sank,  and  died  away. 


b.  To  diminish  gradually  in  force  or  activity 
and  so  come  to  an  end ;  to  fade  away,  cease  or  dis¬ 
appear  gradually. 

1680  Hacke  Colled.  Voy.  (1699)  II.  15  The  wind  in  the 
mean  time  dying  away,  I  was  becalmed.  1706  A.  Bedford 
Temple  Mus.  ix.  172  The  Voices,  .seem  to  die  away.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  427  if  2  Thus  groundless  Stories  die  away. 
1792  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  11.  91  At  his  feet  the  thunder 
dies  away.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  iii.  vii,  The  day  died 
away,  and  still  he  was  wanting.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef  Mast 
xxv.  8r  The  breeze  died  away  at  night.  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  xxiv.  175  The  direct  shock  of  each  avalanche  had 
died  away. 

c.  Archit.  and  Carpentry.  To  pass  or  merge 
gradually  into  the  adjacent  structure.  Cf.  12  b. 

1869  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  Ship-build,  v.  76  To  be  2  feet  deep 
amidships  and  to  extend  across  until  they  die  away  with 
rise  of  floor.  1873  Ferguson  in  Tristram  Land  of  Moab 
373  The  arch  must  have  died  away  against  the  towers. 

+  d.  trans .  To  cause  to  die  or  come  to  an  end. 
rare  ~ 1. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  33  By  little  and 
little,  in  such  a  gradual  sensible  death  . .  God  dies  away  in 
us,  as  I  may  say,  all  human  satisfaction,  in  order  to  subdue 
his  poor  creatures  to  himself. 

14.  Die  back.  Said  of  the  recent  shoot  of  a  plant : 
To  die  from  the  apex  back  to  the  woody  or  peren¬ 
nial  part. 

Cf.  die  dozvu  ;  herbaceous  plants  die  down  to  the  ground, 
tender  shoots  die  back  to  the  old  wood. 

1850  Beck's  Florist  Nov.  265  The  shrub.. will  in  a  manner 
prune  itself,  or  at  least  those  shoots  that  require  removing  will 
die  back,  and  there  will  be  only  the  dead  wood  to  cut  away. 

15.  Die  down.  a.  To  subside  gradually  into  a 
dead  or  inactive  state ;  to  die  away. 

1834  Keble  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  58  The  deep  knell  dying 
down.  1859  Tennyson  E.laine  179  Laughter  dying  down 
as  the  great  knight  Approach’d  them.  1874  Green  Shoyt 
Hist.  vi.  §  1.  267  The  war  died  down  into  mere  massacre  and 
brigandage.  1894  Antiquary  May  222  The  tin  trade  of 
Cornwall  died  down.  Mod.  The  fire  was  left  to  die  down 
of  itself. 

b.  Of  plants  :  To  die  down  to  the  ground,  while 
the  underground  stem  and  roots  survive. 

1895  Home  Garden  40  To  secure  perfect  blooms  [of  Crocus], 
the  foliage  must  be  left  to  die  down  of  its  own  accord. 
Mod.  This  Polygonum  attains  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and 
yet  dies  down  entirely  in  the  winter. 

16.  Die  off.  a.  To  go  off,  be  removed  or  carried 
off,  one  after  another,  by  death. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  113  It  is  usual  with  sick  men  coming 
from  the  Sea  Air  to  dye  off  as  soon  as  ever  they  come 
within  the  view  of  the  Land.  1741  Richardson  Pamela{  1742) 

III.  292  A  Gentleman’s  Friends  may  die  off.  1807  Southey 
Espriella's  Lett.  III.  100  The  Russian  soldiers  . .  sickened 
and  died  off  like  rotten  sheep.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge 
vii,  Accustomed  to  wish  with  great  emphasis  that  the  whole 
race  of  women  could  but  die  off.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I. 
xi.  649  That  generation  having  died  off.  Mod.  If  the  cattle 
and  other  stock  are  not  sold  off,  they  will  die  off.  The 
cuttings  in  the  frames  damped  off,  the  plants  in  the  green¬ 
house  died  off. 

b.  transf.  Of  sounds,  etc. :  To  die  away,  to 
pass  away. 

1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1884)  10  This  Rumour  died  off 
again.  1805  Flinders  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  245  On  the 
wind  dying  off  . .  it  descended  quickly  to  30  inches.  1878 
Browning  La  Saisiaz  45  If  the  harsh  throes  of  the  prelude 
die  not  off  into  the  swell.  1886  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle  Reminis¬ 
cences  175  So  the  debate  died  off. 

17.  Die  out.  a.  Of  a  family  or  race  (of  animals 
or  plants) :  To  be  (gradually)  extinguished  by 
death  ;  to  become  extinct. 

1865  Seeley  Ecce  Homo  iv.  (1866)  38  His  house  soon  dies 
out.  1866  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  306  So  sad  that  one’s 
family  should  die  out.  1875  Joyvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  163 
Barbarous  nations  when  they  are  introduced  by  Europeans 
to  vice  die  out.  1887  F.  II.  Zincke  Hist.  Wherstead  173 
They  never  bore  any  more  fruit,  and  gradually  died  out. 

b.  To  go  out,  or  come  to  an  end  (gradually)  ;  to 
pass  away  or  become  extinct  by  degrees. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxvii.  (1856)  219  The  lard-lamp 
died  out  in  the  course  of  the  night.  1872  Freeman  Gen. 
Sketch  xii.  §  21.  232  In  England  villainage  was  on  the 
whole  dying  out.  1885  Truth  11  June  936/2  Public  interest 
had  flagged  and  gradually  died  out.  1887  A  thenaeum  7  May 
603/3  To  tell  how  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome  died 
out.  1892  Du  Maurier  Peter  Ibbetson  43  The  last. red 
streak  dies  out  of  the  wet  west. 

+  18.  Die  up.  To  die  off  entirely,  to  perish.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4703  (Cott.)  pan  deid  pe  bestes  vp  biden, 
Thoru  pe  hunger  pat  was  sa  kene.  c  1340  Ibid.  4831  (Trin.) 
pe+olke  de3ep  vp  al  by  dene.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  42 
His  peple  died  up  by  gret  mortalite  of  pestilence.  1563-87 
Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  76/1  Most  part  of  the  husbandmen  . . 
died  up  with  the  famine  and  pestilence. 

Die,  v?  [f.  Die  ji.1]  trans.  To  furnish  with 
a  die;  to  mould  or  shape  with  a  die. 

1703  T.  N.  City  (S-  C.  Purchaser  213  The  Sheathing-nail 
ought  not  to  go  through  the  Plank,  .and  the  Head  must  be 
well  clasped,  or  died,  so  as  it  may  sink  into  the  Wood.  1885 
Harper's  Mag.  LXX.  282  Every  machine-made  shoe  also 
has  an  ‘  inner  sole’ died  out  or  moulded,  to  correspond  in 
shape  with  the  ‘  outer  sole 

Die,  obs.  form  of  Dye  v.  and  sb. 

Die’-away,  a.  [from  the  verbal  phr.  to  die 
away ;  see  Die  zi.l  13.]  That  dies  away  or  has  the 
air  of  dying  away ;  languishing. 

1802  Marian  Moore  Lascelles  II.  196  If  I  thought  you 
liked  that  die-away  Miss.  1832  Examiner  229/2  He  sang 
a  die-away  love-ditty.  1840-1  S.  Warren  10,000  a  Year  I. 
124  The  die-away  manner  in  which  she  moved  her  head. 
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187.  G.  Meredith  H.  Richmond  xxv.  (1889)  227  The  Mar¬ 
gravine  groaned  impatiently  at  talk  of  such  a  die-away  sort. 

II  Dieb  (d»b).  Zool.  [a.  Arab.  j  Sib,  ‘  wolf’, 
also  in  some  districts  ‘jackal’,  =  Heb.  3N1  zeeb 
wolf.]  A  species  of  Wild  Dog  or  Jackal  ( Canis 
anthus )  found  in  Northern  Africa. 

1829  Fischer  Synopsis  Mammal.  r8i  ‘Dieb' of  the  Arabs. 
1869  Gray  Cat.  Carnivora  in  Brit.  Mus.  189. 

Die  -back,  sb.  [from  the  phrase  lo  die  back  :  see 
Die  v .!  14.]  The  fact  of  dying  back;  the  term 
for  a  disease  affecting  orange-trees  in  Florida,  etc., 
in  which  the  tree  dies  from  the  top  downward. 

1886  in  S.  Fallows  Suppl.  Diet. 

Dieeious,  etc.,  var.  Dicecious,  etc. 

||  Diectasis  (dai,e-ktasis).  Pros.  [a.  Gr.  Suze¬ 
rains  a  stretching:  see  Di-3  and  Ectasis] 
Lengthening  by  the  interpolation  of  a  syllable. 

1894  A  thenasum  29  Dec.  884/1  From  the  scientific  point  of 
view  there  is  . .  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such 
grammatical  monsters  as  eV  and  epdaoOe.  But  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  see  how  they  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
‘  Epic  diectasis.’ 

Diedapper,  obs.  f.  Didappek,  dabchick. 

Diedral,  var.  Dihedral. 

t  Diegematical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  807777 /ra- 
tik-us  descriptive  + -al.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  or  description  ;  descriptive. 

1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Invocation  Saints  184  That  which  he 
[Nazianzen]  hath  is  diegematicall,  not  by  way  of  conclusion, 
or  of  approbation. 

II  Diegesis  (doijzclsrsis).  [a.  Gr.  Sirjyrjois  nar¬ 
ration,  narrative  ;  in  a  speech,  the  statement  of  the 
case,  f.  Sirjyfonai  to  describe,  narrate.]  A  narrative* 
a  statement  of  the  case. 

1829  R.  Taylor  (title),  The  Diegesis,  being  a  Discovery  of 
the  Origin,  Evidences,  and  Early  History  of  Christianity. 

t  DiegO  (dy^’gtf).  Obs.  [Sp.  Diego ,  the  Christian 
name  James,  being  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  Spain 
see  also  Don  Diego  s.  v.  Don.] 

1.  A  name  for  a  Spaniard:  cf.  Dago.  (Also  attrib.) 

ci 611  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Laugh  <S-  be  Fat ,  Wks.  (1630) 

72/1  Next  followes  one,  whose  lines  aloft  doe  raise  Don 
Coriat,  chiefe  Diego  of  our  daies.  To  praise  thy  booke,  or 
thee,  he  knowes  not  whether,  It  makes  him  study  to  praise 
both,  or  neither.  1659  Davenant  Play-House  to  Let  in. 
Dram.  Wks.  1873  IV.  55  The  Diegos  we’ll  board  to  rum¬ 
mage  their  hold.  1667  Dryden  Sir  Martin  May-all  11.  ii. 
This  hungry  Diego  rogue.  1687  M.  Clifford  Notes  Dryden 
(N.),  That  were  as  Diego  said  of  the  poor  of  his  parish, 
All  the  parish. 

2.  A  Spanish  sword,  or  one  of  the  same  sort. 

1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  39  ?  40  Insulted  by  a  Bully  with 

a  long  Diego.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk Diego ,  a  very 
strong  and  heavy  sword. 

3.  Name  of  a  variety  of  pear. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  21  Pears  ..  Bing’s  Pear, 
Bishop’s  Pear  (baking\  Diego  [etc.]. 

Die ‘-hard,  sb.  and  a.  [from  the  phrase  to  die 
hard :  see  Die  v.l  3.] 

A.  adj.  That  dies  hard,  resisting  to  the  last. 
B.  sb.  One  that  dies  hard ;  spec,  an  appellation  of 
the  57th  Regiment  of  Foot  in  the  British  Army. 

1844  W.  H.  Maxwell  Sports  <5-  Adv.  Scotl.  x.  (1855)  100 
The  Die-hards  (57th  regiment).  1856  J.  W.  Cole  Brit.  Gen. 
Penins.  War  I.  v.  200  note.  1871  Standard  28  Jan.,  Ducrot, 
who  is  a  good  die-hard  general  of  brigade.  1871  Daily  News 
1  Feb.,  Some  20,000  die-hards  are  determined  to  get  up  into 
that  keep  and  hold  out  for  a  spell  longer.  1892  W.  R. 
Lluellyn  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXIX.  8/1  At  Albuera  the 
57th  occupied  a  position  as  important  as  it  was  deadly. 

4  Die  hard  !  57th  ’,  said  Inglis,  ‘  die  hard  !’  They  obeyed, 
and  the  regiment  is  known  as  the  ‘  Die-hards  ’  to  this  day. 

Dieidism  (doijordiz’m).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  5t-  two 
+  eTS-os  form  +  -ISM.]  The  condition  of  having 
two  different  forms  at  different  stages  of  life. 

1874  Lubbock  Orig.  <$*  Met.  Ins.  iv.  80  Those  cases  in 
which  animals  or  plants  pass  through  a  succession  of  different 
forms  might  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  dieidism  or 
polyeidism. 

Dielectric  (dai^ledctrik),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  Dl- 
pref.i>  =  Gr.  5m-  through  +  Electric.] 

A. ,  sb.  A  substance  or  meditrm  through  or  across 
which  electric  force  acts  without  conduction ;  a  non¬ 
conductor  ;  an  insulating  medium. 

1837  Faraday  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1838)  1.  25  The  particular 
action  described  occurs  in  the  shell-lac  . .  as  well  as  in  the 
dielectric  used  within  the  apparatus.  1838  —  Exp.  Res. 
(1839)364  My  view  that  electric  induction  is  an  action  of  the 
contiguous  particles  of  the  insulating  medium  or  dielectric. 
Note.  I  use  the  word  dielectric  to  express  that  substance 
through  or  across  which  the  electric  forces  are  acting.  (Dec. 
1838.)  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  $  Magn.  1.  462^The  resistance 
of  the  greater  number  of  dielectrics  diminishes  as  the 
temperature  rises.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  Th. 
Electr.  <$•  Magn.  I.  184  The  dielectric,  in  Faraday’s  lan¬ 
guage,  has  inductive  capacity.  It  is  less  for  air  and  the 
permanent  gases  than  for  any  solid  dielectrics,  and  rather 
less  for  vacuum  than  for  air. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  property  of  transmitting  electric 
effects  without  conduction  ;  non-conducting. 

1871  A  thetiaeum  10  J une  723  He  supposes . .  that  the  sheaths 
of  the  muscular  fibres  are  dielectric.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury 
Math.  Th.  Electr.  <$•  Magn.  I.  77  Such  a  medium,  considered 
as  transmitting  these  electrical  effects  without  conduction, 
is  called  a  Dielectric  medium,  and  the  action  which  takes 
place  through  it  is  called. . Induction . 
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2.  Relating  to  a  dielectric  medium,  or  to  the 
transmission  of  electricity  without  conduction. 

1863  Atkinson  tr.  GanoL's  Physics  (1886)  685  The  action  is 
..analogous  to  that  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  on  a  piece  of 
soft  iron;  and  Faraday  called  it  dielectric  polarisation. 
1881  Macfarlane  in  Nature  No.  620.  465  By  the  dielectric 
strength  of  a  substance  I  mean  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of 
potential  required  to  pass  a  spark  through  air  under  the 
same  conditions.  1881  A  thenaeum  5  Feb.  203/2  [A  paper  on] 
‘  Diejectric  Capacity  of  Liquids  by  Dr.  Hopkinson. 

Dielectrically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -al  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dielectric  manner  ;  by  dielectric  action. 

1881  Athcnseum  16  Apr.  529/3  On  the  Internal  Forces  of 
Magnetized  and  Dielectrically  Polarized  Bodies. 

Diem  [L.  =  day],  in  phr.  per  diem  :  see  Per. 

II  Biencephalon  (d3i|ense-fal/>n).  Anat.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  Si-,  8m-  through  (Dl- 3)  +  ey/ceipaKov 
brain  :  see  Encephalon.  Representing  Ger.  zwi- 
schenhim. ]  The  middle  brain  ;  that  division  of 
the  brain  between  the  mesencephalon  and  prosen¬ 
cephalon  ;  also  called  Deutencephalon  or  Thalam- 
enceplialon.  Hence  Diencepha  lic  a.,  pertaining 
to  the  diencephalon. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diencephalon. 

Dieng,  obs.  form  of  dying :  see  Die  v. 

+  Diennial,  a.  Obs.  rare- °.  =  Biennial. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diennial ,  of  or  pertaining  to  two 
years. 

Diep(e,  obs.  form  of  Deep. 

Bier  i  dsi-or).  rare.  Also  6  dyer.  [f.  Die  v.1 
+  -erL]  One  who  dies;  one  who  suffers,  or  is 
liable  to,  death. 

1570  Piththy  Note  to  Papists  (1862),  Many  sundry  deaths 
doo  bring  the  dyers  endles  shame.  1638  Suckling  Bren- 
noralt  1.  1,  Dead,  as  I  live  ;  Well,  goe  thy  wayes,  for  a  quiet 
drinker  and  dier.  1887  Jessopp  in  1  gth  Cent.  Dec.  839 
‘  I  suppose  I  am  a  dier  she  said. .  ‘  I  used  to  think  I  should 
never  die’. 

Dier,  obs.  form  of  Dear,  Deer,  Dyer. 
Dieresis,  dieretic,  var.  Diaeresis,  -etic. 

!l  Dies  (dai-fz).  The  Latin  word  for  ‘  day  *  ; 
used  in  certain  phrases. 

a.  Dies  irae,  ‘  day  of  wrath  the  first  words,  and  hence 
the  name,  of  a  Latin  hymn  on  the  Last  Judgement  ascribed 
to  Thomas  of  Celano  ( c  1250). 

b.  Dies  non  (short  for  dies  non  juridicus ),  in  Law ,  a  day 
on  which  no  legal  business  is  transacted,  or  which  is  not 
reckoned  in  counting  days  for  some  particular  purpose. 
Also  in  other  legal  phrases  :  see  quot.  1848, 

1607-72  Cowell  Interpr .,  Dies.  .A  legal  day,  and  that  is 
of  two  sorts,  1.  Dies  Juridicus ,  and  2.  Dies  71071  Juridicus. 
Dies  Juridici  are  all  dayes.  .given  in  Term  to  the  Parties 
in  Court.  Dies  7ion  Juridici  are  all  Sundayes  in  the  year, 
besides,  in  the  several  Terms  particular  dayes.  1805  Scott 
Last  Minstr.  vi.  xxx,  And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,  Solvet 
sasclum  in  favilla.  1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  1. 156  A  Sun¬ 
day.  .is  a  dies  non ,  or  no  day  in  law.  1848  Wharton  Law 
Lex.,  Dies  amoris  (the  day  of  love),  the  appearance  day  of 
the  Term  on  the  fourth  day,  or  quarto  die  post.  It  was  the 
day  given  by  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  the  court  to  the 
defendant  for  his  appearance,  when  all  parties  appeared  in 
court,  and  had  their  appearance  recorded  by  the  proper 
officer.  Dies  datus ,  the  day  of  respite  given  to  a  defendant. 

. .  Dies  juridicus ,  a  court  day.  . .  Dies  non  juridicus,  not 
a  court  day.  i860  Thackeray  Ro?i?id.  Papers  { 1863)  196 
The  idea  {dies  irae  !)  of  discovery  must  haunt  many  a  man. 
1887  Ruskin  Praeterita  II.  213  Men  have  been  curiously 
judging  themselves  by  always  calling  the  day  they  expected, 

4  Dies  Irce ',  instead  of  ‘  Dies  Amoris  \ 

II  Diesis  (dai'esis).  PL  dieses  (-fz).  [a.  L. 
diesis,  Gr.  Steer  is  a  quarter-tone,  lit.  a  sending 
through  or  apart,  f.  Siievat  to  send  through,  f.  8m 
through  +  tivai  to  send.] 

1.  Mus.  a.  In  ancient  Greek  music,  a  name  given 
to  several  different  intervals  smaller  than  a  tone ; 
esp.  the  Pythagorean  semitone,  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  two  major  tones  and  a  perfect  fourth 
(ratio  243 :  256).  b.  In  modem  music,  the  interval 
equal  to  the  difference  between  three  major  thirds 
and  an  octave,  or  between  the  chromatic  and  dia¬ 
tonic  semitones  (ratio  125:128);  usually  called 
enharmonic  diesis. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxxi.  (1495)  941  Diesis 
is  the  space  and  doynge  of  melodye  and  chaungynge  out  of 
one  sowne  in  to  a  nother.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus. 
Annot.,  Diesis  is  the  halfe  of  the  lesse  halfe  note.  1694 
Holder  Haryiioyiy  (1731)  121  The  Ditone,  made  by  these 
two  Degrees,  is  too  much  by  a  Diesis  (128  to  125).  a  1734 
North  Z/7'f\y(i826)  II.  210  He  makes  great  ado  about  divid¬ 
ing  tones  major,  tones  minor,  dieses  and  commas.  1867 
Macfarren  Har)iio7iy  i.  8  The  effect  of  the  Enharmonic  diesis 
is  employed  by  no  means  rarely  in.  .musical  performances. 

2.  Printing.  The  sign  J,  usually  called  ‘  double 
dagger’. 

[Formerly  used  to  denote  a  diesis  in  Music  :  cf.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  ‘  The  chromatic,  or  double  diesis, 
denoted  by  a  double  cross.’  In  French,  the  sign  of  the 
4  sharp  *  #  is  called  diese.] 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey\  Diesis  . .  among  Printers  it  is 
taken  for  a  Mark,  otherwise  call’d  a  Double-dagger  J. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  701/1  Diesis  (Printmg),  the 
double  dagger  (J),  a  reference-mark. 

Diet  (claret),  sb.1  Forms:  3-6  diete,  (5  diat, 
dyette,  5-6  dyete,  diette),  5-8  dyet,  (6  diot, 
dyot,  dyat,  dieat,  dyeat),  5-  diet.  [a.  OF.  diete 
(13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  =  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It.  dicta, 
ad.  L.  diivta  (in  med.L.  die/a),  a.  Gr.  Sian  a  ‘  mode 


of  life  ’.  (Supposed  to  be  connected  with  jjcUiP 
to  live:  see  Meyer  Gr.  Gram.  §  261.)] 

1 1.  Course  of  life  :  way  of  living  or  thinking. 

Of  the  same  diet,  of  a  different  diet,  both  of  a  diet,  i.e.  sort 
or  kind. 

I  c  1400  Beryu  1431  Ech  day  our  diete  Shall  be  mery  &  solase, 

I  &  this  shall  be  for-^ete.  1567  Triall  Treas.  (1850)  31  Behold 
howe  a  lie  can  please  some  folkes  diet !  1612-5  Bp.  Hall 
1  Contcntpl.,  O.  T.  x.  ii,  Either  this  was  the  Sonne  himselfe, 

|  or  else  one.  .of  the  same  diet.  Ibid.  xiv.  vi,  Worldly  mindes 
j  think  no  man  can  bee  of  any  other  then  their  owne  dyet. 
1618  —  Ser?n.  v.  104  Francis  of  Assise  and  he  were  both  of 
a  diet,  a  1656  —  Rem.  Whs.  (1660)  255  The  minds  of 
men  may  be  of  a  different  diet. 

2.  esp.  Customary  course  of  living  as  to  food  : 
way  of  feeding. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  188  He  wolde  been  the  moore 
mesurable  Of  his  diete  sittynge  at  his  table,  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  iv.  333  Off  dyet  fayr  Wallace  tuk  neuer 
kepe ;  Bot  as  it  come,  welcum  was  meit  and  sleip.  1531 
Elyot  Gov .  1.  xiii,  He  wyll  . .  enquire  what  skyll  he  hath 
in  feedyng,  called  diete,  and  kepyng  of  his  hauke  from 
all  sickenes.  1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  11.  xv.  259 
Scarcity  inuites  the  mountaine  dwellers  to  a  more  sparing 
and  wholesome  diet.  1774  J.  Bryant  My t hoi.  II.  261  He 
brought  mankind  from  their  foul  and  savage  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  to  a  more  mild  and  rational  diet.  1838  Prescott  Ferd. 
$  Is.  (1846)  II.  v.  360  He  maintained  the  same  abstemious 
diet  amidst  all  the  luxuries  of  his  table.  1866  Livingstone 
Last  Jrnl.  23  Dec.  (1873)  !•  vii.  A  meat  diet  is  far  from 
satisfying. 

3.  Prescribed  course  of  food,  restricted  in  kind  or 
limited  in  quantity,  esp.  for  medical  or  penal  rea¬ 
sons;  regimen.  Hence  to  put  to  a  diet  (F.  mettre 
a  la  diete),  to  keep  or  take  diet  (F.  observer  line 
diete). 

c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  18  No  deyntee  morsel  passed 
thurgh  hir  throte. .  Attempree  diete  was  al  hir  phisik.  £1400 
Lanfrayic  s  Cirurg.  72  |>e  firste  tretis  is  of  gouernaunce  & 
diete  of  men  }>at  ben  woundid.  c  1440  Gesta  Rout.  xix.  334 
(Add.  MSA,  There  was  a  man-sleer  taken,  and  put  into 
prison,  and  put  to  his  diete.  Act  11  IIe7i.  VII,  c.  2  §  1 

He  to  be  sette.  .in  Stokkisby  the  space  of  vj  daies  with  like 
diete  as  is  before  reherced.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk. 
M.  Aurel.  11546)  M  vij  b,  The  ydeotte  kepeth  diete  from 
bookes  and  resteth  on  his  meate.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Geyit. 
it.  i.  25  To  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet.  1603  —  Meas.  for 
M.  11.  i.  1 16  Past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  vnlesse  they 
kept  very  good  diet.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's 
Improve m.  (1746)  68,  I  define  Diet  . .  to  be  an  orderly  and 
j  due  Course  observed  in  the  Use  of  bodily  Nourishments. 
a  1735  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  Postscr.  Swift’s  Wks.  1751 
VI.  166  He  . .  by  Diet,  Purging,  Vomiting,  and  Bleeding, 
tried  to  bring  them  to  equal  Bulk.  1741  Johnson  L.  P., 
Morin,  To  preach  diet  and  abstinence  to  his  patients.  1841 
Elphinstone  Hist.  hid.  I.  455  They  rely  most  on  diet  and 
regimen,  and  next,  on  external  applications. 

4.  Food ;  the  provisions  or  victuals  in  daily  use, 
viewed  as  a  collective  whole,  especially  in  relation 
to  their  quality  and  effects. 

a  1225  A?icr.  R.  112  Vnderstonde’S,  hwuc  was  his  diete  )?et 
dei,  i#en  like  blodletunge  !  So  baluhful  &  so  bitter  !  1398 

Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vil.  Iv.  (1495)  268  In  chyldern  the 
vryne  is  thycke  by  cause  of  gleymy  diete.  c  1420  Ant?/rs 
o/Arth.  xv,  With  alle  dayntethis  on  dese,  thi  dietis  are  di^te. 
£■1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hcyi.  VIII  (1878^  202  Kept  in 
prison  with  coarse  and  thin  diet.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.) 
129  That  the  babe  be.. not  fedde  with  counterfaite  dyet. 
a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  11684)  17  The  Athletick  Diet 
was  of  Pulse.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  C’less 
Bristol  (1887)  I.  241  Herbs  or  roots  (without  oil)  and  plain 
dry  bread.  That  is  their  lenten  diet.  1856  Kane  Arct. 
Expl.  II.  xiv.  144  The  dogs  were  too  much  distended  by 
their  abundant  diet  to  move.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi 
v.  (1870)  128  Nay,  even  a  change  of  diet  confronts  us  . .  the 
ox  ceases  to  be  used  as  food. 

b.  Jig-  1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse  ( Arb.)  41  Yet  are  they 
[plays]  not  fit  for  euery  mans  dyet.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11. 
Some  Sonnets  of  Sydney,  A  thin  diet  of  dainty  w'ords. 
f  5.  An  allowance  or  provision  of  food.  Obs. 

1533  Ord.  Hen.  VIII  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  Ser.  1.  II.  30  We 
.  .commaunde  you  to  alloue  dailly  from  hensforth  unto. .  the 
Lady  Lucye  . .  the  dyat  and  fare  herafter  ensuyng.  1611 
Bible  Jer.  lii.  34  And  for  his  diet,  there  was  a  continuall 
diet  [Coverd.  lyuynge]  giuen  him  . .  euery  day  a  portion 
[Cov.  a  certayne  thinge  alowed  him].  1663  Evelyn  Diayy 
20  Aug.,  It  was  said  it  should  be  the  last  of  the  public  diets 
or  tables  at  Court.  1671  F.  Phillips  Reg.  Necess.yjorY\\z. 
young  Lords  or  Nobility  had  a  constant  Table  or  dyet  in 
the  Court. 

f  b.  Board.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  203  The  said  Prince  shall  sojorne  and 
be  at  diettez  with  the  Kyng.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  111. 
iii.  84  You  owe  Money  here  besides,  Sir  John,  for  your  Dyet. 
1602  —  Ham.  1.  i.  99  Young  Fortinbras  . .  Hath  . .  Shark’d 
vp  a  List  of  Lawlesse  Resolutes,  For  Foode  and  Diet. 
1621-51  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  in.  xv,  He  shall  have  .. 
ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet.  1645  Evelyn  Mem. 
(1857)  I*  204  Here  many  of  the  merchants,  .have  their  lodg¬ 
ing  and  diet  as  in  a  College.  1792  Chipman  Ainer.  Law 
Rep.  (1871)  27  The  bond  was  taken  for  the  prisoner’s  . .  diet 
and  to  secure  the  gaoler's  fees.  1878  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks. 
I.  74  The  king  . .  gave  him  3,000  ducats  more,  besides  the 
daily  expenses  of  his  lodging  and  diet. 

t  6.  Allowance  for  the  expenses  of  living.  Obs . 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  HouseJi.  Ord.  24  This  must  cause 
her  comyn  diette  to  be  the  more  for  the  high  estate  of  her 
proper  person.  1535  Act  27  Heyi.  VIII,  c.  27  Suche  like 
diettes,  rewardes,  profites  and  commodities . .  for  their  attend¬ 
ance  vpon  the  saide  Chauncellour.  £1540  Bp.  Bonner  in 
Wyatt's  Poc7ns  Pref.  (1854)  41  If  he  wrere  a  good  husband, 
the  diets  of  iiij  marks  would  find  his  house . .  after  a  far  other 
sort  than  it  is  kept.  1551  Sir  R.  Moryson  Lett,  to  Cecil 
Jan.  20  (Reed.  Off.)  Is  my  land  so  increast  sins  my  cummyng 
out.. that  men  do  thynke  I  may  serue  the  Kyng  without 
my  dyettes?  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxiv.  236  Common- 
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wealths  can  endure  no  diet ;  seeing  their  expense  is  not 
limited  by  their  own  appetite,  but  by  external  accidents. 
[1885  R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  (1893!  III.  xix.  338  The 
allowances  of  the  ambassador,  or,  as  they  were  called,  his 
diets,  were  ever  unpaid.) 

7.  Comb.,  as  diet-bag,  -list,  -money,  also  diet- 
bread,  special  bread  prepared  for  invalids  or  per¬ 
sons  under  dietetic  regimen  ;  diet-kitchen  (see 
quot.)  ;  f  diet-pot,  a  pot  by  which  to  measure 
diet-drink  ;  +  diet-wood  (see  quot  ).  Also  Diet- 
book,  -drink. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chyvt.  162  Heaps  of  plants  by 
some  physicians  are  ordered  to  stuff  “diet-bags  withal. 
1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  ix.  357  To  feede  them  with 
such  dirt  for  'd iet -bread.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village 
Ser.  1.  (1863)  223  Drinking  her  green  tea,  eating  her  diet- 
bread,  begging  her  gowns.  1880  Webster  Snppl.,  * Diet- 
kitchen,  a  charitable  establishment  which  provides  proper 
food  for  the  helpless  poor.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I .  i._  19 
A  very  moderate  supply  of  liquors,  .made  up  the  ^diet-list. 
1519  Sir  T.  Boleyn  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  1. 161  Send 
me  such  *dyett-money  as  shall  best  please  your  Grace.  1551 
Sir  R.  Morvson  Lett,  to  Cecil  Jan.  7,  I  mervayl  my  dieat 
mony  cummith  not.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind. 
I.  vii.  74  Allow  them  as  much  Diet  money  as  their  own 
Soldiers  receive.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653) 
23  The.*Dyet  Pot  is  not  alone  to  be  used  in  cases  of  dyet 
drink.  1568  Turner  Herbal  hi.  34  Guiacum  . .  Some  call  it 
the  “Diet  woode  because  they  that  kepe  a  diet  for  the  F rench 
poxe  . .  most  commonly  drinke  the  broth  of  this  woode. 

Diet  (dai’et),  sb.'1  [ad.  med.L.  dieta  in  same 
senses,  or  a.  F.  diete  in  sense  5  (Cotgr.  1611)  :  cf. 
also  It.  dieta  ‘a  parliament  or  generall  assembly 
of  estates’  (Florio,  1598),  Sp.  dieta  the  (Germanic) 
diet. 

Med.L.  dietahad  the  various  senses 'day’s  journey’,  ‘day’s 
work’,  ‘day's  wage’,  ‘space  of  a  day’,  as  well  as  that  of 
‘  assembly,  meeting  of  councillors,  diet  of  the  empire  ’.  The 
same  senses,  more  or  less,  are  (or  have  been)  expressed  by 
Ger.  tag,  and  F.  journee  day.  Dieta  has  therefore  been 
viewed  as  a  simple  derivative  of  L.  dies  day,  distinct 
from  diaeta,  Gr  Siana,  Diet  so.  b  But  it  seems  more  likely 
that  one  or  other  of  the  senses  developed  from  diaeta  was 
associated  with  dies,  and  led  to  the  application  of  the  word 
to  other  uses  arising  directly  from  dies.  One  of  the  senses 
given  by  Du  Cange  is  ‘  the  ordinary  course  of  the  church  ’ : 
this  seems  naturally  transferred  from  biana,  diaeta,  in  the 
sense  ‘  ordinary  or  prescribed  course  of  life  ’,  which  might 
be  understood  to  mean  ‘  daily  office  ’,  and  so  lead  to  the 
use  of  dieta  for  other  daily  courses,  duties,  or  occasions.] 

■j-1.  A  day’s  journey;  ‘  an  excursion,  a  journey’ 
(Jamieson).  Ohs.  chiefly  Sc.  (So  F .  journee i) 

[ c  1290  Fleta  iv.  xxviii.  §  13  (Du  Cange)  Omnis  rationabilis 
dieta  constat  ex  20  miliaribus.)  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xix.  67 
(Harl.  MS.)  Also  how  many  daies  iourneys.  . .  This  terme  or 
this  dyet,  is  not  ellis  but  the  terme  of  thi  lyfe.  C1565 
Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1814)  212  (Jam.)  Sum  of 
the  conspiratouris,  who  hard  tell  of  the  kingis  dyett,  followed 
fast  to  Leith  eftir  him.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  143  Twa  or 
thrie  gude  men  of  the  Gilde  sail  travell  with  him  for  twa 
dyets.  a  1651  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1678)  248  (Jam.) 
The  king,  .prayeth  him  to  waken  up  all  men  to  attend  his 
coming  . .  for  his  diet  would  be  sooner  perhaps  than  was 
looked  for. 

f  2.  A  clay’s  work.  Sc.  Obs.  (So  Y.joumiel) 

1494  Ld.  Trcas.  Accts.  Scot.  I.  246  Item,  to  Thome  Red 
and  Jhone  of  Schipe,  for  vj  diet  at  the  wod,  vj  s. 

3.  Sc.  A  day  fixed  for  a  particular  meeting  or 
assembly ;  an  appointed  date  or  time.  b.  spec. 
The  day  on  which  a  party  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
process  is  cited  to  appear  in  court.  More  fully 
Diet  of  appearance,  compearance.  (So  OF  .joumde.) 

1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvii.  80  Gif  he  cumis  nocht 
thair,  I  wald  we  tuke,  To  keip  oure  dyet,  Maister  Dauid 
Makgill.  1640-x  Kirkcudbr.  War  Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855) 
93  To  compeir  befoire  the  said  Committie  of  Estaites  . .  and 
that  to  anie  day  or  diet  the  said  Commissares  or  Collectores 
shall  pleis  to  charge  thame  to.  1692  Will.  III.  Instr.  to 
Sir  T.  Livingston  16  Jan.  ( Highland  Pa.,  Maitl.  Cl.  1845) 
Those  who  have  not  taken  the  benefit  of  our  indemnity 
within  the  diet  prefixt  by  our  proclamation.  1708  J. 
Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  11.  vi.  (17431  391  Having 
obtained  a  Dyet,  i.  e.  a  set  day  for  his  publick  trial.  1752 
Louthian  Form  of  Process  (ed.  21  g  All  t  lie  Diets  of  Court  are 
peremptory.  1810  Act  50  Geo.  Ill,  c.  112  §  27  In  actions  at 
present  requiring  two  diets  of  appearance  against  persons 
within  Scotland,  there  shall  be  only  one  diet  of  twenty-seven 
days.  1823  Symson  Descr.  Galloway  26  (Jam.)  A  market 
for  good  fat  kine  [is]  kept  on  the  Friday,  .this  market  being 
ruled  by  the  dyets  of  the  nolt-market  of  Wigton. 

+  C.  Date,  day  of  date.  Obs. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius ’  Catech.  9  To  raise  [=erase]  the 
diett  off  an  instrumente. 

4.  Sc.  A  session  or  sitting  of  a  court  or  other  body 
on  an  appointed  day;  a  single  session  of  any 
assembly  occupying  a  day  or  part  of  one. 

1587  Sc.  Acts  pas.  VI  (1599)  §  82  Called,  .before  the  justice 
or  his  deputes  at  iustice  aires,  or  particular  diettes.  1637 
Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  m.  i.  13  At  the  diets  of  weekly 
and  ordinary  preaching.  1643  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  p.  xxi, 

I  attendit  many  dayes  and  dyetts,  and  in  end  . .  a  decreit 
was  gifine  thereupon.  1854  Phemie  Millar  II.  21  He’s  put 
on  his  Sabbath  day  claes.  .and  sat  out  the  haill  diet.  1854 
H.  Miller  Sch.  (j-  Scftm.  iii.  (1857)  48, 1  began  to  dole  out  to 
them  by  the  hour  and  the  diet,  long  extempore  biographies. 
1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scott.  11.  iv.  147  In  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  classes  shall  be  tried  at  two  different  diets  by 
examiners  appointed  by  the  town  Council.  1894  Crockett 
Raiders  25  Who  met  statedly  for  their  diets  of  worship  at 
Springholm. 

b.  To  call  the  diet :  to  call  the  parties  to  an 
action  in  court  on  the  appointed  day.  To  desert 
the  diet :  see  Desert  v.  4. 


1753  Scots  Mag.  Sept.  469/1  The  diet  was  deserted  as  to 
Cameron.  1850  Blackie  Aeschylus  I.  217  Herald,  proclaim 
the  diet,  and  command  The  people  to  attention.  1893  Daily 
News  28  Dec.  5/4  Outlawry  is  a  sentence  pronounced  in  the 
Supreme  Criminal  Court  of  Scotland  in  the  absence  of  the 
accused  at  the  calling  of  the  diet,  that  is,  the  day  on  which 
he  is  summoned  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial. 

5.  A  meeting  by  formal  appointment  for  con¬ 
ference  or  transaction  of  national  or  international 
business ;  a  conference,  congress,  convention.  (In 
later  use  generally  influenced  by  b.)  (So  OF. 
journiel) 

c  1450  Holland  Hmulat  280  Thai  counsall  the  Pape  to 
writ  in  this  wyss  To  the  Athile  Empriour  . .  To  adress  to 
that  dyet,  to  deme  his  awyss.  1471  in  Rymer  State  Papers 
717  It  is  Appointed  ..  that  the  Twenty  fourth  Day  of 
September  next  comeyng,  at  the  Towne  of  Alnewyke, 
shall  be  kept  a  Dyet,  by  the  grete  Commissioners  of  both 
Landes,  for  Reforming  of  the  said  Wrongs  and  Injuries. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  453  A  daye  of  dyet  was  atwene 
the  two  kynges  [of  England  and  France]  appoyntyd.  Ibid. 
61 1  After  Easter  was  a  daye  of  diot  holden  bytwene 
Grauenynge  and  Calays,  for  the  matyers  touchynge  the 
kvnge  and  the  duke  of  Burgoyne.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  1. 156 
There  was  demaunded  in  the  first  dyet  or  conuention  holden 
at  Dordract,  a  recompense  at  the  handes  of  the  sayd  English 
ambassadors.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxxv.  xxv.  902  The 
Achteans  . .  published  a  Diet  and  generall  Counsell  at 
Sicyone.  1879  Froude  Caesar  xiv.  209  A  diet  of  chiefs  was 
held  under  Caesar’s  presidency. 

b.  spec.  Applied  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
estates  of  a  realm  or  confederation  ;  hence  also 
collectively  to  the  estates  or  representatives  so 
meeting  (cf.  Congress).  The  English  name  (from 
end  of  the  16th  c.)  of  the  former  Reichstag  of  the 
(German)  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  federal  or 
national  assemblies  of  Switzerland,  Poland, 
Hungary,  etc. ;  later  of  the  Bundestag  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  (1815-66);  applied  also 
to  the  existing  Reichstag  or  Imperial  Parliament 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  Empires, 
and  the  Landtag  or  local  parliament  of  their 
constituent  states,  and  sometimes  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  assemblies  of  other  states  of  Eastern 
Europe,  of  Japan,  etc. 

1565  T.  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  140  a,  They  haue  had 
diets  and  assembles  in  Germany  by  the  force  and  procure¬ 
ment  of  the  Catholike  Emperours.  1586  T.  B.  La  Priniaud . 
Fr.  Acad.  632  In  Switzerland,  .if  any  greate  matter  fall  out, 
that  is  common  to  all  the  leagues,  they  hold  their  generall 
councell,  called  a  Journey,  or  a  Diet.  1611  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vii.  §  48  At  an  assembly  or  dyet,  where 
the  greatest  Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire  were  in 
person.  1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Diet  Jdiasta)  in  Germany 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  a  Parliament  in  England,  a  great 
Assembly  or  Council  of  the  States  and  Princes  of  the  Empire. 
1687  Dryden  Hind  <5*  Panther  11.  407  Thus  would  your 
Polish  Diet  disagree,  And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy. 
1698  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3377/2  Several  Deputies  from  the  Pala¬ 
tinates  in  Lithuania  . .  seem  very  desirous  of  a  Dyet  on 
Horseback.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  21  ?  19  To  assist  at 
the  Diet  of  the  States  of  Hungary.  1756-7  Keyslers  Trav. 
(1760)  IV.  422  Possibly  a  few  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
might  find  their  account  in  the  dissolution  of  the  diet.  1814 
tr.  Klaproth's  Trav.  66  The  Poles  assembled  at  the  diet 
held  in  1573  for  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign.  1838 
Pen7iy  Cycl.  XI.  192/2  The  three  colleges  formed  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  whose  ordinary  meetings  were  formerly 
summoned  by  the  emperors  twice  a  year.  Ibid.  191/1  The 
central  point  and  organ  of  the  present  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation  is  the  Federative  Diet,  which  sits  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Main.  1838  Murray's  Ha7idbk.  N.  Germ.  446  The 
Diet  meets  to  deliberate  . .  in  the  building,  formerly  the 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  E7ig.  I.  261  The  meeting  at  Oxford  resembled  rather 
that  of  a  Polish  diet  than  that  of  an  English  parliament. 
1871  Outl.  Mod.  Geog.  68  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  formerly 
a  free  city  and  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet.  1895  Times 
(Weekly  Ed.)  29  Mar.  1/4  The  Japanese  Diet  was  closed 
on  Wednesday.  Ibid.  2/4  The  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian 
Diet,  .authorized  its  President  to  convey  its  congratulations 
to  Prince  Bismarck.  Ibid.  There  is  . .  no  intention  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  Imperial  Diet. 

6.  The  metal  scraped  or  cut  from  gold  and  silver 
plate  assayed  day  by  day  at  the  Mint,  and  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  trial. 

1700-1  Act  12-12  Will.  I II %  c.  4  §  4  It  shall,  .be  lawfull  to 
detain  Eight  Grains  only  from  every  Pound  Troy  of  Silver 
he  shall  assay,  Four  Grains  whereof  shall  be  put  into  the 
Box  of  Dyett.  Ibid.  §  5  That  the  Box  or  Boxes  wherein 
the  Diet  of  all  such  Plate  as  shall  be  tryed  by  the  Assayers 
aforesaid  shall  be  locked  up  with  Three  different  Locks.. 
And  the  said  Diet  therein  contained  shall  be  tryed  as  the  Pix 
of  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom  is  tryed.  1772-3  A  ct  13  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  52  §  6.  1883  Roberts  &  Hill  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XVI. 
491/2  Another  operation,  .performed  in  the  mint  is  the  assay 
of  the  4  diet  *  or  metal  scraped  from  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
manufactured  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  1889  19 th  Rep. 
Deputy -Master  0/ Mint  53  These  diets,  consisting  of  scrap¬ 
ings  from  gold  and  silver  wares  which  have  been  hall-marked 
at  the  Assay  offices. 

b.  at t rib.  as  diet-box. 

1835  P.  Kelly  U/iiv.  Cainbisti.  (ed.  2)  219  The  cuttings 
and  scrapings  of  the  articles  assayed.. are  kept  in  what  is 
called  the  Diet-box,  in  order  to  be  melted  into  a  mass  and 
proved  like  the  Pix,  before  the  proper  officers. 

Di’et,  v.  Forms:  4  d^ete,  5  diete,  dyatt, 
5-7  dyet,  6  diate,  7  dyat,  diett,  diot,  5-  diet, 
[a.  OF.  diete-r  to  feed,  order  the  diet  of  (Godef.),  f. 
diete  Diet  sb .* :  cf.  med.L.  dim  tare  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  plan  (a  1087  in  Du  Cange),  f. 
diseta.] 


I.  trans. 

1.  To  feed,  esp.  in  a  particular  way,  or  with  speci¬ 
fied  kinds  of  food  ;  to  put  (a  person)  to  a  specified 
diet. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  255  And  ^if  J>ou  d^ete  \>e  fms 
I  dar  jegge  bo]>e  myn  Eres,  pat  Fisyk  schal  hisForred  hod, 
for  his  foode  sulle.  c  1400  La7if7manc' s  Cirurg.  98  Voide 
him  a  litil  and  diete  him  with  colde  metis  and  stiptik.  1483 
Cath.  A  7igl.  99  To  Diet,  diet  are.  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus. 
xxxvii.  34  He  that  dyeteth  him  self  temperatly  prolongeth 
his  life.  1583  Stanyhurst  AE7ieis  in.  (Arb.)^yi  My  self 
I  dieted  with  sloas.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's 
l7>iprov.  (1746)  69  He  that  taught  Abel  how  to  diet  Sheep. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  803  Dieted  by  thee  I  grow  mature 
In  knowledge  as  the  Gods  who  all  things  know.  1742 
Fielding  J.  And7'erivs  11.  xvii,  He  diets  them  with  all  the 
dainty  food  of  holiness,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life t  Co7isid. 
WTks.  (Bohn)  II.  425  It  makes  no  difference,  in  looking  back 
five  years,  how  you  have  been  dieted  and  dressed. 

+  b.  (predicated  of  the  food).  Obs. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  17  Dead  Whales,  Seales, 
Pengwins,  grease  or  raw  Puddings  diet  them, 
c.  fig. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  E7ig.  Epit.  (1612)  375  Only  his  golden 
thoughts  would  not  be  worser  Dioted  than  with  a  Diademe. 
1611  Shaks.  Cy7)ib.  iii.  iv.  183  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 
The  Gods  will  diet  me  with.  1670  Eachard  Co7it.  Clergy  6 
You  diet  him  with  nothing  but  with  rules  and  exceptions. 
1816  Coleridge  Lay  Ser  771. 327  That  vast  company,  .whose 
heads  and  hearts  are  dieted  at  the  two  public  ordinaries  of 
literature,  the  circulating  libraries,  and  the  periodical  press. 

2.  To  fix,  prescribe,  or  regulate  the  food  of  (a 
person,  etc.)  in  nature  or  quantity,  for  a  purpose. 

а.  spec,  as  a  regimen  of  health. 

c  1400  La7ifra7ic's  Cirurg.  213,  I  dietide  him  as  a  man 
pat  hadde  a  fever  agu.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  v.  (1822) 
400  Eftir  that  the  sick  man  has  sufferit  himself  to  be 
diet  fra  metis  and  drinkis.  1590  Shaks.  Co)n.  Err.  v.  i. 
99,  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse,  Diet  his  sick- 
nesse.  1641  Milton  A7iimadv.  (1851)  188  You  are  not 
dieted,  nor  your  loynes  girt  for  spirituall  valour.  1768  Foote 
Devil  07i  2  Sticks  iii.  Wks.  1799  II.  275  Full  power,  .to  pill 
. .  diet  . .  and  poultice  all  persons.  1849  R.  A.  Vaughan 
in  B7‘it.  Q.  Rev.  May  312  Goethe  . .  having  dieted  himself 
for  hard  work,  was  busy  at  Weimar  with  his  ‘  Faust  ’. 
fig.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lxxi.  (1739)  188  These 
must  be  purged  by  dieting  the  State.  1705  Hickeringill 
Priest-cr.  11.  iv.  44  The  Archbishopric  of  York  and  ..  the 
Bishopricof  Ely  (being  both  of  them  thought  needlessly  gross) 

. .  were  dieted,  some  say,  pinch’d  and  impaired  too  much, 

b.  as  a  punishment,  etc. 

1530  Tindale  P7‘act.  Prelates  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  348 
After  they  had  dieted  and  tormented  him.  1712  Addison 
Sped.  No.  440  r  6  The  President  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  . .  dieted  with  Water-gruel,  till  such  time  as  he  should 
be  sufficiently  weakened  for  Conversation.  1862  Burton 
Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  12  The  simple  privilege  of  locking  him 
up,  dieting  him  [etc.]. 

+  3.  fig.  To  order,  regulate.  Obs.  rare. 

1576  Woolton  Chr.  Manual  (Parker  Soc.)  125  In  dieting 
all  our  words  and  works  to  his  honour  and  glory. 

4.  To  provide  with  daily  meals  ;  to  board. 

1635  J-  Sadler  in  Ver?iey  Papers  { 1853)  160  His  men  maye 
.  .be  taken  of  his  hande  and  dyated  for  theyre  worke  for  the 
first  yeare.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  362  Tower 
prisoners  were  not  dieted  on  their  own,  but  on  the  king’s 
charges,  a  1713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1714)  235, 1.  .was  dieted 
in  the  House  of  a  Friendly  Man.  1732  Acc.  Workhouses  iii 
We  have  20  men  and  women  . .  lodg’d  and  dieted  here.  1778 
E7ig.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Thbigdo7i>  A  charity-school  for 
20  girls,  who  are  cloathed,  lodged,  and  dieted. 

II.  intr. 

5.  To  take  one’s  ordinary  food,  or  meals;  to 
feed  (on). 

1566  Drant  Horace  Sat.  iii.  Div,  Haste  thou  a  frende 
that  dyets  harde?  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo'' s  Africa  1. 23  Where 
the  Canons  live  togither,  they  go  each  man  to  diet  at  his 
owne  house.  1647  Fuller  Good  Th.  m  Worse  T.  (1841)118 
At  what  ordinary,  or  rather  extraordinary  do  they  diet? 
a  1734  North  Lives  I.  102  He  kept  no  house  in  town,  but 
ordinarily  dieted  in  the  Temple.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xxiv. 
522  Neither  worm,  which  diets  on  the  brave  In  battle  fall'll, 
hath  eaten  him,  or  taint  Invaded.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <$• 
Pr.  11.  xv.  (1845)  150  Those  four-and-twenty  young  bloods 
dieted  all  that  day  with  the  Lord  Abbot. 

b.  To  board  faith  a  person,  at,  in  a  house,  etc.). 
1581  L.  Aldersey  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  181  There  we 
lay  and  dieted  of  free  cost.  1617  Moryson7/z«.  i.  iii.  i.  205 
They  were  to  diet  at  the  Carriers  charge.  1656  J.  Hammond 
Leah  <y  R.  (1844^  15  To  dyet  and  quarter  in  another  mans 
house.  1703  Thoresby  Diary  I.  411  We  lodged  and 
dieted  with  him  at  Mr.  Lamplugh’s.  1802  Chro7i.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  37°/2  A  young  man  ..  who  dieted  and  lodged  in  the 
house,  has  been  apprehended  on  suspicion. 

б.  To  regulate  oneself  as  to  diet ;  to  eat  according 
to  prescribed  rules,  i.e.  as  to  the  kind  of  food,  the 
quantity  and  time  of  eating,  and  the  like. 

1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  ix.  (1701)  348/2  He  first  taught 
Wrestlers  ..  to  diet  with  flesh.  1749  Wesley  Acct .  School 
5  They  diet  thus  :  Breakfast,  Milk-porridge  and  Water- 
gruel,  by  Turns.  1893  Stra7id  Mag.  VI.  215/1  She  dieted 
as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been  a  dyspeptic  in  ruins. 

Hence  Dreted  ppl.  a.,  subjected  to  a  regimen 
of  diet. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  ii.  §  3  There  will  bee  seldome 
vse  of  ..  Phisicke  in  a  sound  or  well  dieted  bodie.  1655 
Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's  Ivipr .  (17461  75  Idle  Heads 
have  made  these  addle  Proverbs ;  1.  Dieted  Bodies  are  but 
Bridges  to  Physicians  Minds. 

Dietal  (daiirtal),  a.  [f.  med.L.  dicta  Diet  sb.  - 
+  -al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  diet. 

1885  Lowe  Bismarck  II.  App.  B.  568  Until  the  putting  in 
execution  of  the  consequent  Dietal  decree,  this  port  [is]  to 
be  made  use  of  by  the  ships  of  war  of  both  Powers. 
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Dietarian  (dai|ete®Tian),  a.  and  sb.  rare  ~  °. 

[f.  as  next  +  -an.]  (See  quot.) 

1880  Webster  Supply  Dietarian ,  one  who  lives  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  prescribed  rules  for  diet;  dieter. 

Dietary  dai'etari),  sb.  and  a.  Also  5  diatorie. 
[ad.  L.  dixtari-us,  in  med.L.  dietari-us  adj.  and 
sb.,  also  dietdrium  sb.,  in  various  applications,  f. 

L.  dieeta,  dicta  :  see  Diet  sb. '  and  -,  and  -ary.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  course  of  diet  prescribed  or  marked  out ; 
a  book  or  treatise  prescribing  such  a  course. 

c  1430  A  Diatorie  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  54  To  be  rulid 
bi  }ns  diatorie  do  J?i  diligence.  For  it  techi}?  good  diete 
&  good  gouernaunce.  1542  Boorde  (title),  A  Compendyous 
Regyment  or  a  Dyetary  of  Helth.  —  (1870)  231  Here 
foloweth  the  dyetary  or  the  regyment  of  helth.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  104/1  A  Dietarie,  dietarium.  1860-1  Flo.  Night¬ 
ingale  Nursing  52  Careful  observation  of  the  sick  is  the 
only  clue  to  the  best  dietary. 

Jig.  1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  iv.  (1889)  26  Patience  ..  is 
a  composing  but  a  lean  Dietary. 

2.  An  allowance  and  regulation  of  food,  as  for 
the  inmates  of  a  hospital,  workhouse,  or  prison. 

1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  ii,  Do  I  understand  that  he  asked 
for  more,  after  he  had  eaten  the  supper  allotted  by  the  dietary  ? 
1861  Wynter  Soc.  Bees  202  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  pre¬ 
valent  sea-dietary  is  a  degrading  dietary ;  it  is  deficient  in 
the  albumen,  the  soluble  phosphates  . .  necessary  to  sustain 
vigorous  life.  1884  Daily  News  19  Dec.  3/3  The  introduction 
of  fish  dinners  into  the  workhouse  dietaries  appears  . .  to 
have  been  eminently  successful. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diet,  of  the  nature  of 
a  diet.  b.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  dietary. 

1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  19  There  are 
dietary  times  and  hours.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's 
Iviprov.  (1746)  71  Albeit  there  lived  no  dietary  Physicians 
before  the  Flood.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  in.  iii,  Lord 
Henry  would  not  listen  to  statistics,  dietary  tables.  1863 
Hawthorne  Our  Old  Home  (1879)  208  The  ancient  fishing- 
ponds  . .  of  vast  dietary  importance  to  the  family.  1889 
J.  Barr  in  Times y  Mar.  16/1  Dietary  punishment.. inflicted 
for  breaches  of  prison  discipline. 

Dret-book.  [f.  Diet  sb}-  and  2.] 

1 1.  A  journal  or  diary.  Obs. 

1624  Epistle  Christian  Brother  25  (Jam.)  It  is  a  diet- 
booke,  wherein  the  sinnes  of  everie  day  are  written. 

2.  A  book  in  which  a  course  of  diet  is  laid  down. 
1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  111.  130  Lessius..in  | 
his  Eloquent  Diet-booke,  hath  so  endeavoured  to  mete  out 
every  mans  course  of  Diet,  that  he  would  have  twelve 
ounces  to  be  a  sufficient  quantitie  of  meat  for  any  man. 

Di'et-drink.  [f.  Diet  sb}  +  Drink.]  A  drink 
prescribed  and  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes. 

1600  Rowlands  Let.  Humours  Blood  vi.  76  We  gaue  the 
Brewers  Diet-drinke  a  wipe.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  317 
As  for  the  diet  drink  made  of  cow  milk  . .  I  have  written 
already  in  my  treatise  of  herbs.  1693  Oliver  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XVII.  909  A  pleasant  . .  soft  Water  . .  which  the 
Country  People  use  in  Fevers  as  their  ordinary  Diet-drink. 
1744  Berkeley  Sir  is  §  9  The  leaves  and  tender  tops  of  pine 
and  fir  are  . .  used  for  diet  drinks.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin. 
Deposits  455  The  host  of  apozems,  diuretic  decoctions,  and 
diet-drinks,  in  which  renal  stimulants  abound.  1854-67 

C.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Termhtol.  214  Diet  Drink , 
a  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  and  mezereon.  The  Lisbon  diet 
drink,  or  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles,  is  the  most  celebrated. 

Di  eter,  [f.  Diet  v.  +  -erL]  now  rare.  a. 
One  who  regulates  the  diet  of  himself  or  others. 

+  b.  A  feeder.  Obs. 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  111.  (1586)  122  The  best 
dyeter  of  horses,  that  ever  I  knewe  in  England.  1603  H. 
Crosse  Vertue's  Commw.  (1878)  147  He  that  feedeth  but  of 
one  dish,  liueth  longer  . .  then  those  accidentall  dieters  . . 
that  glutte  themselues  with  euerie  kinde  artificially  com¬ 
pounded.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  51  As  Iuno  had  bin 
sicke,  And  he  her  Dieter.  1617  Markham  Caval .  111.  25  In 
his  daies  of  rest  . .  let  him  be  his  own  dieter. 

Dietetic  (daqete'tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  dia-, 
7-8  dim-,  [ad.  L.  dixtetic-us ,  a.  Gr.  Suiltt]tik6s  of 
or  for  diet,  f.  Sian  a  Diet  sb. 1 ;  in  F.  didtdtiquei\ 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diet,  or  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  be  eaten, 
especially  as  a  branch  of  medical  science. 

1579  J-  Jones  Prcserv.  Bodie  A  Soule  1.  xxxiii.  64  Tutors 
ought  to  haue  the  knowledge  of  the  Diatetike  part  of  Phi-  1 
sicke.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xvi.  562  A  disctetick 
regiment  extends  to  divers  things.  1799  W.  Tooke  View  ' 
Russian  Emp.  II.  282  Not  so  salutary  and  dietetic  is  the 
command  which  enjoins  abstinence  from  all  manner  of  food. 
1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Praet.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  180  The  dietetic 
treatment  of  disease  is  destined  to  be  the  great  work  of  the 
future.  1874  McCarthy  Lviley  Rochford  ix.  (1878)  90, 

I  think  . .  I  would  rather  dine  with  a  gourmand  than  with 
a  dietetic  reformer. 

B.  sb.  [In  sense  1,  repr.  L.  dixteticus ,  the  adj. 
used  abs.  ;  in  2  repr.  Gr.  rj  SiaiTyrucrj  (sc.  t£xv1i)  the 
dietetic  art,  in  mod.L.  dixtetica ,  F.  dUtetique  (Pare 
1 6th  c.)  :  see  -ics.] 

1.  One  who  studies  dietetics. 

1759  B.  Stillingfl.  tr.  Linnaeus  on  Travelling  Misc. 
Tracts  (1762)  23  The  curious  dketetic,  whose  business  it  is 
to  inquire  into  the  various  ways  of  living. 

2.  Dietetics,  less  usually  dietetic  :  The  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  diet. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  A  j  b,  The  parties  of 
the  art  of  Medycyne  (y*  is  to  wyt  dyetityke,  pharmaceutyke, 
and  cyrurgery)  . .  can  not  be  seperated  one  fro  the  other. 
1720  Pope  Iliad  III.  208  Celsus  says  expressly  that  the 
disetetic  was  long  after  invented.  1799  European  Mag. 


247  Dietetics,  .comprise  the  doctrine  of  health.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2 )  III.  283  He  must  go  through  a  course  of 
dietetics.  1881  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  XLIX.  23  The  former  is 
a  question  of  dietetics,  the  latter  of  therapeutics. 

+  Diete'tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dietetics  ;  =  Dietetic  a. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  (1650)  295  Divers  necessary  Die- 
teticall  observations.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  x. 

41  Caracalla  . .  received  no  other  counsell  then  to  refraine 
cold  drinke,  which  was  but  a  dieteticall  caution.  1802 
T.  Beddoes  Hygeia  I.  48  Many  generally  received  maxims,  ( 
medical  and  diaetetical.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Chimney - 
Sweepers,  Palates.. not  uninstructed  in  dietetical  elegancies. 

Diete'tically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.]  In 
the  way  of  diet  or  dietetics. 

a  1846  N.  Amer.  Rev.  cited  in  Worcester.  1852  Fraser  s 
Mag.  XLVI.  96  Fish  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine 
as  well  as  dietetically. 

Dietetics,  sb.  pi.  :  see  Dietetic  sb. 

Diete'tist.  rare-",  [f.  Dietet-ic  +  -ist.] 

‘  A  term  applied  to  one  who  treats  disease  by  a 
systematic  course  of  diet.’  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  18S3. 

a  1846  in  Dunglison  (Wore.). 

Diethene-  (dai|e-]wn).  Chem.  [SeeDi-2.]  Com¬ 
bined  with  two  equivalents  of  Ethene  (C2  H.,),  as 
diethene-diamine.  Hence  Diethenic  a.,  as  in 
diethenic  alcohol  (C2  H4)2  H2  03. 

1873  Fcnvnes '  Chem.  (ed.  ii)  621  The  first  products  ot  this 
reaction  are  diethenic  alcohol . .  and  water.  1877  Watts 
Ibid.  (ed.  12)  II.  172,  224. 

Diethyl  (dsqe’Jril).  Chem .  [f.  Di- 2  +  Ethyl. J 

1.  as  sb.  A  name  for  the  group  C4  H10  ( butyl  hy¬ 
dride  or  butane ),  considered  as  a  double  molecule 
of  the  radical  ethyl. 

1877  Watts  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  II.  47  Normal  Butane, 
Diethyl,  or  Methyl-propyl,  occurs  in  natural  petroleum,  and 
in  the  distillation-products  of  Cannel  and  Boghead  coal. 

2.  in  Comb.  Denoting  two  equivalents  of  the 
monad  radical  ethyl  (C2  H5),  replacing  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  a  compound,  as  die'thylamv-ne 
NH(C2  H5)2,  diethyl  carlnnol  COH  •  LI  •  (C2  H5)2. 

1850 Daubeny  A  tom.  Th.  viii.  (ed.  2)  241  Diethylamine, 
in  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  of  ethyle. 
1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  (1874)  330  A  hydrocarbon  called 
diethyl  or  butyl  hydride.  Ibid .  350  Acetal  is  isomeric  with 
diethyl  glycol.  1877  Watts  Eowues'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  II.  218 
Diethylamine  behaves  with  cyanic  acid  like  ammonia  and 
ethylamine,  giving  rise  to  diethyl-urea,  CH2  (C2Hs)2  N2O. 
1880  Boston  Jrnl.  Chem.  Dec.  137/2  The  monethyl  and 
diethyl  phosphines  have  been  prepared. 

Dietic  (doiie’tik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Diet  sb .1  + 

-ic  :  cf.  med.L.  dieticus  keeping  a  daily  course.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diet ;  =  Dietetic  a. 

1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  39  Whence 
came  the  Dietick  and  Gymnastick  Physick.  Ibid.  52  This 
regular  Diaetick  Branch  of  the  most  natural  kind  of  Physick. 
1775  Sir  E.  Barry  Observ.  Wines  356  The  best  dietic  rules 
for  preserving  health.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dietic  diseases. 
diseases  caused  by  inattention  to  wholesome  rules  of  diet. 

+  B.  sb.  A  dietetic  article  or  application.  Obs. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  Church  397  If  it  be  not  drawn  away 
by  . .  gentle  dieticks  or  healing  applications.  —  Slight 
Healers  of  Public  Hurts  (1660)  28. 

Dietical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +-al.] 

+  1.  =  Dietetic,  Dietetical.  Obs. 

1634  R.  H .Salernes  Regim.  Pref.  3  Some  violent  Disease, 
which  they  might  happily  have  prevented  by  Dieticall  Ob¬ 
servations.  1640  Ferrand  Love  Melancholy  237  (T.)  The 
three  fountains  of  physick,  namely,  dietical,  cnirurgical, 
and  pharmaceutical.  1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind. 
Ep.  to  Rdr.,  I  . .  oppose  your  Diaeticall  prescriptions. 

f2.  [after  med.L. :  see  Dietic.]  Obs. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dietical  (dieticus),  keeping  from 
day  to  day,  regular. 

3.  [f.  Diet  sb .2]  Pertaining  to  the  Germanic  Diet. 

1854  T ait's  Mag.  XXL  451  The  Lichtenstein,  sovereign 
and  subject  at  once  ;  octopartite  possessor  of  a  vote  dietical. 

Dietie,  obs.  form  of  Deity. 

Dietine  (ctaretzn).  [a.  F.  didtine  lit.  ‘  little 
diet  \  spec,  the  Polish  provincial  diet,  f.  diete  Diet 
sb .2 :  see  -ine.]  A  subordinate  diet ;  in  Polish 
Hist.,  a  provincial  diet  which  elected  deputies  for 
the  national  diet ;  called  in  Polish  sejmik. 

1669  Lond .  Gaz.  No.  412/1  The  King  has  given  Power  to 
the  Dietine  [printed  -ive]  of  Cracovie  to  Assemble  them¬ 
selves  within  4  Leagues  of  this  place.  1753  Scots  Mag. 
Jan.  3/1  The  nuncios  of  a  general  diet  of  Poland  were 
chosen  in  August  last,  when  disputes  ran  very  high  in  j 
some  dietines.  1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  245  The  dietine 
of  Lenczy  was  still  more  unruly,  for  there  more  than  thirty 
of  the  Members  were  cut  to  pieces.  1800  W.  Taylor 
in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  599  This  order  is  governed  by  a 
descending  oligarchy,  the  over-ruling  synod  or  diet  deputing 
assessors  to  the  subordinate  synods  or  dietines.  1887  Lecky 
Eng.  in  18 th  C.  V.  xx.  545  All  the  Dietines  ratified  the  new  j 
Constitution. 

Dieting  (daretig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Diet  v.  +-ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Diet  :  a.  Subjection  to  a 
diet  or  regimen,  b.  Taking  of  daily  food,  feeding 
(rare).  +  c.  cotter.  Food  (obs.). 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  61  Norissche  hym  with  dyet- 
ynge  fiat  fattyth  hym.  Ibid.  72  Of  dietynge  of  men  J>at  ben 
wounded.  1599  T.  M[oijfet]  Silkwormes  74  The  dieting 
of  these  my  spinning  bands.  1641  Milton  CJu  Govt.  1.  i, 
Those  maiden  dietings  and  set  prescriptions  of  baths  and 
odours,  c  1819  Shelley  in  Dowden  Life  II.  256  How  deli¬ 
cate  the  imagination  becomes  by  dieting  with  antiquity  day 
after  day. 


Dietist  (dai-etist).  [f.  Diet  sb .1  +  -ist.]  One 
who  professes  or  practises  dietetics  or  some  theory 
of  diet. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  16  Reasonable  appetite, 
the  Cynosura  of  the  wiser  dietist.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet 
Health's  Iviprov.  (1746)  227  Not  lately  devised  by  our 
Country  Pudding-wrights,  or  curious  Sauce-makers,  as  . . 
foolish  Dietists  have  imagined.  1842  F.  Paget  Mil/.  Main. 
181  Mr.  Clemmalive  . .  an  inexorable  dietist  on  the  water- 
gruel  system  at  the  Union  work-house. 

Dieti'tian.  rare.  [prop,  dietician,  f.  Diet  sb}, 
after  physician,  politician,  etc.]  =  prec. 

1846  Worcester,  Dietitian,  one  skilled  in  diet ;  a  dietist, 

Qu.  Rev. 

Dietrichite  (df'trikait).  Min.  [Named  1878 
after  Dietrich,  a  German  chemist.]  A  fibrous  alum 
containing  zinc  and  other  bases. 

1882  Dana  Min.  App.  iii.  38. 

Diety,  obs.  form  of  Deity. 

+  Dieugard(e.  Obs.  Also  5  dugarde,  5-6  Sc. 
dewgar(d,  7  due  gard.  [French  (in  full  JDieu 
vous  garde ,  in  OF.  dicu  vous  gard),  ‘God  keep 
(you)  !  ’]  The  salutation  1  God  preserve  you  !  ’ ;  a 
polite  or  formal  salutation  ;  a  spoken  salutation  or 
word  of  recognition,  as  contrasted  with  a  mere 
‘  beck  ’  or  nod. 

c  1380  A  ntccrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  IVyclif  ( 1851)149  Ne 
wifi  beckus  ne  wifi  dugardes  as  ypocritis  usen.  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  vi.  132  He  salust  thaim,  as  it  war  hot 
in  scorn ;  ‘  Dewgar,  gud  day,  hone  Sen^hour,  and  gud 
morn  ! '  1565  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  172  In  the  end  you 

conclude,  A  becke  is  as  good  as  a  Dieugard.  1568  H. 
Charteris  Pref.  to  Lymlesay  s  Warkis  ►{«  ij  h,  He  cummis 
to  the  King,  and  efter  greit  dewgard  &  salutationis,  he 
makis  him  as  thocht  he  war  [etc.].  1598  Florio  Epist. 

Ded.,  So  in  your  studies  to  attend,  as  your  least  hecke  may 
be  his  dieugarde.  1600  J.  Melvill  Diary  (1842)  263  The 
cheiff  commanders  mak  sic  dewgard  and  curtessie.  1605 
Chapman  All  Fooles  Plays  1873  I.  168  Their  winckes,  their 
beckes,  due  gard,  their  treads  a’  the  toe.  <11656  Bp.  Hall 
Wks.  IX.  278  (D.)  His  master  Harding  could  not  produce 
. .  any  vow  anciently  required  or  undertaken,  whether  by 
beck  or  Dieu-gard. 

Dieve,  obs.  (?  dial.)  form  of  Dive  v. 

Dieve,  erron.  form  of  Deave  v.  to  deafen. 

Diew,  obs.  form  of  Due. 

Die-wise,  -work :  see  Die  sb} 

Bif-,  prefix  of  L.  origin,  being  the  assimilated 
form  of  dis-  before  f  as  in  dif-ferre,  dif-fusio.  In 
Romanic  it  became  def-,  which  in  OF.  was  subse¬ 
quently  reduced  to  de-  ;  this  occasionally  appears 
in  Eng.,  as  defer  from  L.  dijferre,  OF.  defferer, 
mod.F.  deferer,  defy  from  L.  type  diflddre,  It. 
dijfdare,  disfidare,  OF.  desf,  deff-,  defier,  mod.F. 
dlfier.  Usually,  however,  the  Latin  form  of  the 
prefix  is  used  in  Eng. :  cf.  differ,  difficult,  diffidence, 
diffuse.  For  its  force,  see  Dis- :  it  is  not,  like  the 
latter,  a  living  suffix. 

Difalt,  Difame,  Difenee  :  see  Def-. 

Diifame,  -famation,  etc.,  etymol.  form  of 
Defame,  -famation,  etc.,  generally  obsolete,  but 
still  occasionally  used. 

1894  R.  Bridges  Feast  of  Bacchus  iv.  1263  Diffaine  my 
own  daughter. 

Biffarreation  (difierzV’Jan).  Rom.  Antiq. 
[ad.  L.  diffaredtidn-em,  f.  Dif-  +  farreum  a  spelt- 
cake  :  see  Confarreation.]  An  ancient  Roman 
mode  of  dissolution  of  marriage,  the  undoing  of 
the  ceremony  of  confarreation. 

1623  Cockekam,  Diffarreation,  a  sacrifice  done  betwixt 
a  man  and  his  wife  at  a  diuorcement.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  Diffarreation  was  properly  the  dissolving  of  mar¬ 
riages  contracted  by  confarreation,  which  were  those  of  the 
pontifices.  F estus  says  it  was  performed  with  a  wheaten  cake. 

DifFaute,  Diffeature,  Diffence,  -ens(e,  dif- 
fend(e,  etc. :  see  Def-. 

Differ  (drfai),  v.  Also  6  dyffer  (defer),  6-7 
differre.  [a.  F.  difflrer{ in  Froissart  14th  c.),  ad.  L. 
differ-re  to  carry  or  bear  apart,  spread  abroad,  dis¬ 
tract,  protract,  delay,  defer  ;  also  intr.  to  tend  apart 
or  diversely  in  nature  or  character,  to  differ.  The 
verb  was  used  with  both  senses  in  F.  in  14th  c.,  and 
has  continued  to  be  so  used  till  the  present  day.  In 
English,  it  was  taken  first  in  the  transitive  sense, 
with  stress  differ  (cf.  confer,  refer ,  prefer),  which 
led  at  length  to  the  transitive  senses  being  written 
defer :  see  Defer  v}  ;  the  intrans.  use,  being  closely 
related  in  sense  to  different,  difference,  apparently 
followed  these  words  in  stressing  the  first  syllable. 
{Offer,  suffer,  which  have  the  same  stress,  have  a 
distinct  form  in  French  and  Romanic.)  And  one 
transitive  use,  closely  associated  with  the  intrans., 
and  with  different,  difference,  has  gone  with  these. 
In  this  way  L.  differre,  F.  difflrer,  ME.  differre, 
has  been  split  into  the  two  verbs  defer  to  put  off,  and 
differ  to  make  or  be  unlike.  The  pr.  pple.  differ¬ 
ing  occurs  in  Chaucer’s  Boethius  ;  but  instances  of 
the  verb  in  the  form  differ  are  rare  before  1500.] 

[1.  The  earlier  form  of  Defer  v}  in  all  senses.] 

2.  trans .  To  put  apart  or  separate  from  each 
other  in  qualities ;  to  make  unlike,  dissimilar, 
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different,  or  distinct ;  to  cause  to  vary ;  to  distin¬ 
guish,  differentiate.  Now  unusual. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4223  3our  manars  fra  all  othire  mens 
so  mekill  ere  deflirrid.  1562  Leigh  A rmorie  (1597)  32  b, 
This  is  not  vnlike  the  other  Crosse.  The  pyke  which  it 
hath  to  pitch  into  the  ground,  onely  differeth  it.  1603 
Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astrol.  v.  158  Homo,  and  Brutum 
..  differ  the  whole  kind.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l  Hondo 
(1636)  120  Why  is  the  winter  harder  to  the  Grashopper 
than  to  the  Ant?  Prudencie  in  one,  and  imprudencie  in 
the  other  differs  them.  1656  R.  Robinson  Christ  all  44 
Garments  . .  differ  one  sex  from  another.  1713  J.  Petiver 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  213  Its  glaucous  Leaves  and 
pale  Flowers,  differ  it  from  the  yellow  Split.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  510  That  differed  it  from  the  cases 
wherein  the  Court  had  gone  some  lengths.  1867  Bushneli, 
Mor.  Uses  Dark  Th .  36  All  which  differs  the  landscape 
in  beauty  from  mere  wild  forest. 

+  b.  Her.  To  distinguish  by  the  addition  of  a 
Difference.  Obs. 

1586  Ferne  Blcrz.  Gentrie  98  Til  then  it  was  permissiue 
for  eche  brother  to  differ  his  coat  after  his  fancye. 

3.  inlr.  To  have  contrary  or  diverse  bearings, 
tendencies,  or  qualities  ;  to  be  not  the  same  ;  to  be 
unlike,  distinct,  or  various,  in  nature,  form,  or  quali¬ 
ties,  or  in  some  specified  respect :  two  (or  more) 
things  are  said  to  differ  (absolutely,  or  from  each 
other)  f  one  thing  differs  from  another. 

1374  [see  Differing ppi.  a.  1].  a  1400-50  Alexander  4617 
Bot  we  )>at.  .has  a  fre  will  Differris  as  in  oure fraunches fere 
fra  3oure  kynde.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  234 
This  differeth  from  that  other,  as.  .the  rose  differeth  from  the 
budde.  1526-34  Tindale  i  Cor.  xv.  41  One  starre  differth 
from  another  in  glory,  a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  11.  (Arb.) 
139  These  differre  one  from  an  other.  1570  Levins  Manip. 
77/29  To  Defer,  differre ,  discrepare.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L. 
1.  1.  10  Call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth, 
that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  Oxe?  1651  Hobbes 
Leviaih.  1.  xv.  79  The  same  man,  in  divers  times,  differs 
from  himselfe.  1689-90  Temple  Misc .,  Pop.  Discontents 
Wks.  1720  I.  270  'Tis  hard  to  find  any  point  wherein  they 
differ.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  324  It  [the  fox] 

.  .differs  still  more  from  the  dog  in  its  strong  offensive  smell. 
1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr.  98  Which  individual 
forms  . .  will  be  found  to  differ  from  each  other  in  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  some  of  their  angles.  1847  Helps  Friends  in 
C.  (1851)  I.  28  Even  the  leaves  of  the  same  tree  are  said  to 
differ,  each  one  from  all  the  rest.  1859-74  Tennyson  Merlin 
<$•  Vivien  812  Men  at  most  differ  as  Heaven  and  earth,  But 
women,  worst  and  best,  as  Heaven  and  Hell.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  32  Man  is  not  man  in  that  he  resembles 
[brutes],  but  in  that  he  differs  from  them. 

4.  inlr.  To  be  at  variance;  to  bold  different 
opinions  concerning  any  matter;  todisagree.  Const. 
with  ;  also  from  (esp.  when  followed  by  in,  as  in 
quot.  1843). 

1563  WinJet  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  135 
Sen  3e  . .  differris  fra  ws  . .  tweehing  the  said  day  of  the 
moneth.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  ill.  (1843)  79/1  A  lati¬ 
tude  that  honest  and  wise  men  may  safely  and  profitably 
differ  [in].  1653  Walton  Angler  ii.  42  The  question  has 

been  debated  among  many  great  Clerks,  and  they  seem  to 
differ  about  it.  1716  Addison  Freeholder  (J.),  To  irritate 
those  who  differ  with  you  in  their  sentiments.  1735-8 
Bolingbroke  On  Parties  81  To  think  They  [the  Tories]  . . 
had  only  differ’d  with  the  Whigs  about  the  Degree  of  Op¬ 
pression  . .  in  order  to  sanctify  Resistance.  1749  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  in.  v,  Many  people  differed  from  Square  and 
Thwackum,  in  judging  [etc.].  1791  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  III. 

351,  1  can  never  for  a  moment  differ  from  you  and  your 
brother  in  sentiment.  1809  W.  Gifford  in  Smiles  Mem. 
John  Murray  1.  158,  I  differ  with  him  totally.  1833  J.  H. 
Newman  Lett.  (18911  1.  466  To  unite  with  those  who  differ 
with  us.  1843  Ibid.  II.  430  She  may  ..  differ  from  me  in 
opinion.  1869  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridgf.  Mem.  Keble  (ed.  2)  186, 
1  differed  with  him  in  the  conclusion  he  drew.  1885  Law 
Ref.  10  App.  Cases  379  The  appellant  and  respondents  differ 
as  to  when  the  gate  was  erected. 

+  b.  To  express  or  give  vent  to  disagreement  or 
difference  of  opinion  ;  to  dispute  ;  to  have  a  differ¬ 
ence,  to  quarrel  {with).  Obs. 

1625  Bacon  Ess. ,  Unity  in  Relig.  (Arb.)  429  A  man.. shall 
sometimes  heare  Ignorant  Men  differ,  and  know  well,  .that 
those  which  so  differ,  meane  one  thing.  1709  Hearne 
Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  245  As  they  went  out  of  Town 
they  happen’d  to  differ.  <11718  Rowe  (J.),  Here  uncon- 
t roll’d  you  may  in  judgment  sit;  We’ll  never  differ  with 
a  crowded  pit.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  118 
As  to  his  Size,  I  would  have  him  full  Fifteen  Hands,  nay, 
I  would  not  differ  for  his  being  Sixteen,  provided  he  was 
strong  in  proportion. 

c.  trans.  To  cause  disagreement  between ;  to 
set  at  variance.  Sc. 

1814  Saxon  tjr  Gael  I.  79  (Jam.)  If  Maister  Angis  and  her 
mak  it  up,  I'se  ne’er  be  the  man  to  differ  them. 

Differ,  sb.  Sc.  and  dial.  [f.  Differ  v.]  =  Dif¬ 
ference  sb. 

1627  P.  Forbes  Eubulus  94  (Jam.)  No  such  material  points 
are  in  differ  betwixt  vs.  1639  Declar.  Tumults  Sc.  340  The 
generall  assembly  . .  would  remove  any  doubt  and  differ 
which  might  arise.  1786  Burns  Addr.  to  Unco  Quid  iii, 
Cast  a  moment’s  fair  regard,  What  maks  the  mighty  differ. 
1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  ix,  But  I’ll  pay  you  the  differ 
out  of  my  wage.  1873  Lowf.ll  Lett.  (1894)  1 1 .  04  So  far  as 
I  understood  your  ‘differ’  with  your  electors  I  thought  you 
were  right.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  94  Either  come  to 
an  agreement,  or  come  to  a  differ. 

Differ,  obs.  form  of  Defer  v.i  and  2. 
Difference  (drferens),  sb.  Also  4  differense, 
4-6  differens,  defference,  5  deference,  5-6  dyf- 
lerence,  -ens,  6  differance,  diffrence,  difference, 
[a.  F.  difference ,  OF.  also  -ance  (12th  c.  in  Hatz. 


Darm.),  ad.  L.  differentia ,  abstr.  sb.  f.  dfferent-em  : 
see  Different  and  -ence.] 

1.  The  condition,  quality,  or  fact  of  being  dif¬ 
ferent,  or  not  the  same  in  quality  or  in  essence; 
dissimilarity,  distinction,  diversity ;  the  relation  of 
non-agreement  or  non-identity  between  two  or  more 
things,  disagreement. 

1340  Ayenb.  2ioZuyche  difference  is  betu[e]ne  }>e  rearde  of 
he  bene  and  deuocioun  of  \>e  herte.  £-1470  Henry  IVal- 
lace  iv.  7  The  changing  courss  quhilk  makis  gret  deference. 
1535  Coverdale  2  Citron,  xiv.  11  Lorde,  it  is  no  difference 
with  ye,  to  helpe  by  fewe  or  by  many.  1611  Shaks.  IVint.  T. 
1.  i.  4  You  shall  see.  .great  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia, 
and  your  Sicilia.  1699  Burnet  39  A rt .  xxv.  (1700)  266  In  all 
this  Diversity  there  is  no  real  difference.  1734  Pope  Ess. 
Man  iv.  56  All  nature’s  diff  ’rence  keeps  all  nature’s  peace. 
1739  Hume  Human  Nat.  1.  v.  (1874)  I.  323  Difference  is  of 
two  kinds  as  oppos’d  either  to  identity  or  resemblance.  1824 
Macaulay  Athenian  Orators  Misc.  Writ,  i860  I.  135  If  he 
miss  the  mark,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  have 
taken  aim  too  high  or  too  low.  1844  Emerson  Led.  Yng. 
Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  298  Difference  of  opinion  is  the  one 
crime  which  kings  never  forgive. .  1847  Tennyson  Princ. 
vii.  162  Not  Y\k€  to  like,  but  like  in  difference.  1851  Rus- 
kin  Mod.  Paint.  I.  Pref.  to  ed.  2.  15  Not  so  much  by 
the  resemblance  of  his  works  to  what  has  been  done  before, 
as  by  their  difference  from  it. 
t  Various  obs.  and  archaic  constructions. 

1526  Tindale  Doctr.  Treat.  (1848)  389  Note  the  difference 
of  4  he  law  and  of  the  gospel.  1557  N  orth  Gueuara’s  Diall 
Pr.  150  a/2  There  is  a  greate  difference  to  teache  the  chyl- 
dren  of  Prynces,  and  to  teache  the  chyldren  of  the  people. 
Ibid.  210  b/i  There  is  great  difference  from  the  cares  and 
sorowes  of  women,  to  that  of  men.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Colloq. 
Erasmus  354  There  is  also  another  difference  of  divine  and 
humane  laws.  1778  Miss  Burney  Evelina  Hi,  Let  me 
observe  the  difference  of  his  behaviour  . .  to  that  of  Sir 
Clement  Willoughby.  1792  Elvina  I.  6  The  difference  with 
us  is  most  striking.  1820  Whewell  in  Life  (1881)  61  Some 
idea  of  the  difference  of  French  and  English  manners. 

b.  (with  a  and//.)  A  particular  instance  of  un¬ 
likeness;  a  point  in  which  things  differ. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  20  There  is  non  evidence,  Wherof 
to  knowe  a  difference  Betwene  the  drunken  and  the  wode. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  i?,  (Matz.)  A  difference  betwix  day 
and  night,  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  787 
There  is  not  betwene  a  Marchant  and  his  mayde  so  great 
a  difference  as  betwene  a  king  and  his  subject.  1688  Vox 
Cleri  Pro  Rege  47  It  seems  his  Power  is  absolute,  but,  not 
arbitrary,  which  is,  like  a  Dear-Joy’s  Witticism,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  without  a  difference.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  v.  173  You 
clash  them  all  in  one,  That  have  as  many  differences  as  we. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  15  While  the  differences 
of  social  degree  were  enormous,  the  differences  in  habits  of 
life  were  comparatively  slight.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  243  There  is  a  great  difference  between  reasoning  and 
disputation. 

2.  Math.  The  quantity  by  which  one  quantity 
differs  from  another ;  the  remainder  left  after  sub¬ 
tracting  one  quantity  from  another,  b.  spec .  The 
increment  produced  in  a  function  of  a  variable  by 
increasing  the  variable  by  unity. 

Ascensional  Descensional  difference',  see  these  words. 
t'1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  43  The  diff[e]rense  be-twen  1 
and  2  . .  is  1.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  103 

Subtract  the  lesser  time,  from,  oute  of  the  greater,  and  the 
difference  turn  into  degrees,  and  mi.  of  the  Equinoctial. 
*593  Fale  Dialling  19  Which  you  shall  find  least  subtract 
that  from  the  greater,  and  that  which  remaineth  keep,  (for 
it  shall  be  called  the  difference  kept),  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe 
1.  xvi.  (1858)  204  The  difference  of  that  price  was  by  no  means 
worth  saving.  1774  M.  Mackenzie  Maritime  Surv.  iii.  13 
The  greater  the  Difference  of  Latitude  of  the  two  Places  is. 
1807  j.  Brinkley  (title),  An  Investigation  of  the  General 
Term  of  an  important  Series  in  the  Inverse  Method  of  Finite 
Differences.  1821  J.  Q.  Adams  in  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst. 
iii.  (1871)  1 15  The  difference  between  them  was  but  of  about 
half  an  ounce.  1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  12  note,  If 
the  difference  of  two  numbers  be  added  to  the  less,  it  must 
manifestly  make  up  a  sum  equal  to  the  greater.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  VIII.  487  s.  v.  Difference,  It  is  a  very  wide  branch  of 
pure  mathematics  which  must  be  considered  under  this 
term,  namely,  the  method  or  calculus  of  differences.  Ibid. 
488  The  symbol  [Aart]  is  called  the  n^  difference  of  a. 

c.  spec.  The  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  price  of  stocks  or  shares  between  certain  dates ; 
in  phrase  to  pay  (etc.J  the  difference. 

1717  Mrs.  Centlivre  Bold  Stroke  for  Wife  iv.  i,  Hark  ye, 
Gabriel,  you’ll  pay  the  difference  of  that  stock  we  transacted 
for  t’other  day.  1814  Stock  Exchange  Laid  Open  11  Every 
man  must  either  take,  deliver,  or  pay  his  difference.  1885 
Pall  Mall  G.  31  Mar.  8/2  He  had  paid  all  his  ‘differences  ’ 
previous  to  his  departure.  1887  Daily  News  12  Oct.  2/2 
The  differences  to  be  met  and  liquidated  are  enormous. 

d.  phr.  To  split  the  difference :  to  divide  the 
difference  equally  between  the  two  parties  so  that 
they  meet  half-way ;  to  come  to  a  compromise  by 
equal  mutual  concession. 

a  1778  Pitt  Sp.  (1806)  I.  85  The  common  course,  when 
parties  disagreed,  was  what  the  vulgar  phrase  called  ‘  to 
split  the  difference’.  1787  Generous  Attachment  I.  213  My 
Aunt,  coming  in,  began  to  split  the  difference,  by  seriously 
advising  me  to  think  of  neither.  1846  Whately  Rhet. 
Addit.  ted.  7)  23  The  result  will  usually  be,  after  much  de¬ 
bate,  something  of  what  is  popularly  called  ‘  splitting  the 
difference  ’.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  9  June  3/1  A  Cabinet  of 

Compromise  is  of  necessity  a  Cabinet  of  Split  the  Differ¬ 
ence. 

3.  A  diversity  or  disagreement  of  opinion,  senti¬ 
ment  or  purpose  ;  hence)  a  dispute  or  quarrel  caused 
by  such  disagreement :  used  in  various  shades  of 
intensity  from  a  simple  estrangement  or  dispute  to 
open  hostility.  +  In  difference ,  in  dispute  [obs.). 


1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  423  (Matz.)  Touching  J>c 
cause  per  of  is  no  differens  bytwene  us.  1484  Caxton  AEsop 
11.  xviii,  The  ape.. made  theyr  dyfference  to  be  acorded. 
1556  A  urelio  4- 1  sab.  (1608)  A  v,  We  cast  lottes  betwene  us, 
by  the  which  our  difference  shall  finishe.  1596  Shaks. 
Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  171  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  Court?  1606  G. 
W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  40  b,  They  encountred  in 
battell,  in  which  difference,  .they  were  ouercome.  1641  J. 
Jackson  True Evang.  T.  1.  41  Who  was  thechiefe.  .remaine6 
in  some  difference.  1652  Needham  tr. Selden’s  Mare  Cl.  i_In 
the  year  1508,  there  began  certain  slight  differences,  which 
concluded  in  a  notable  .  .war.  1774  Goldsm.  Grecian  Hist. 

I.  253  With  full  power  to  concert  all  matters  in  difference. 
1791  Boswell  Johnson (1831)  IV.  229  In  the  course  ofjhis 
year  there  was  a  difference  between  him  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Strahan.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  143  He  had 
never,  he  said,  in  his  life,  had  any  difference  with  Tyrconnel, 
and  he  trusted  that  no  difference  would  now  arise.  1893 
Leeds  Mercury  17  May  5/1  The  speedy,  .settlement  of  trade 
differences. 

•j-  b.  phr.  To  be  (etc.)  at  difference :  to  have  a 
controversy,  be  at  variance  ;  to  quarrel. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  (1812)  II.  349  The  duke  of  Bre- 
tayne  was  in  great  difference  with  the  realme  of  Fraunce. 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  iii.  201  Thou  hast  set  thy  mercy,  &  thy 
Honor  At  difference.  1641  J.  Shute  Sarah  ff  Hagar  (1649) 
170  We.  .are  at  such  deadly  differences  amongst  our  selves. 
1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  391  He  is  doubtlesse  his  own  best 
Friend,  that  is  oft  at  difference  with  himselfe,  for  his  mis¬ 
carriages.  1677  Yakranton  Eng.  l/uprov.  53,  I  fear  their 
neighbouring  Gentlemen  will  fall  at  Difference.  1737 
Whiston  Josephus'  Hist.  1.  xi.  §  1  The  great  men  were 
mightily  at  difference  one  with  another. 

4.  A  mark,  device,  or  characteristic  feature,  which 
distinguishes  one  thing  or  set  of  things  from  another. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b  and  c. 

’  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  It.  xiii.  94  Pictagoras  . .  by  his  grete 
entendement  fonde  the  poyntes  and  the  difference  of  mu- 
syque.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  x.  vii.  81  Markyt  Jou  swa 
with  sic  rude  differens,  That  by  hys  keyll  je  may  be  knaw 
fra  thens.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  112  An  absolute  gentle¬ 
man,  full  of  most  excellent  differences.  1631  Wefaer  Anc. 
Fun.  Mon.  149  The  foure  Deacons,  for  a  difference  from 
the  Priests,  carried  a  round  wreath  of  white  cloth.  1842 
Tennyson  Two  Voices  41  Will  one  beam  be  less  intense, 
When  thy  peculiar  difference  Is  cancell’d  in  the  world  of 
sense  ? 

b.  Her.  A11  alteration  of  or  addition  to  a  coat 
of  arms,  to  distinguish  a  junior  member  or  branch 
of  a  family  from  the  chief  line. 

c  1450  Holland  Howlat  600  He  bure  the  said  Dowglass 
armis  with  a  differens.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  tv.  xv.  275 
The  hed  of  the  lordship  bereth  the  playne  armes  without 
difference  and  thoo  that  are  of  his  linage  they  putte  therunto 
dyuerse  dyfferences.  1564-78  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest  (1888) 
96  My  name  is  Mendax,  a  yonger  brother  linially  descended 
of  an  auncient  house  . .  We  giue  three  Whetstones  in  Gules 
with  no  difference.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  v.  183  Ther’s  Rew 
for  you,  and  heere’s  some  for  me  . .  Oh  you  must  weare  your 
Rew  with  a  difference.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  \.  vi.  (1611) 
22  The  sonne  of  an  Emperour  cannot  beare  a  difference  of 
higher  esteeme  during  the  life  of  his  father.  1864  Boutell 
Heraldry  Hist,  ff  Pop.  xiv.  137  When  the  Heir  succeeds, 
he  inherits  the  Arms  of  his  Father  without  any  Difference. 
1882  Cussans  Handbk.  Heraldry  x.  (ed.  3)  150  Devices 
called  Marks  of  Difference  . .  In  the  early  days  of  Heraldry, 
Differences  were  effected  by  a  variety  of  arbitrary  arrange¬ 
ments — such  as  changing  the  tinctures  of  the  Coat. 

C.  Logic.  A  quality,  mark,  or  characteristic,  that 
distinguishes  a  thing  from  all  others  iu  the  same 
class  ;  the  attribute  by  which  a  species  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus  ;  more 
fully  specific  difference  :  =  Differentia. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1567)  39  a,  When  the  propertie  or 
difference  is  graunted,  then  the  kinde  straight  foloweth. 
1656  Hobbes  Lib.  Necess.  Wks.  1841  V.  371  He  requires 
in  a  definition  so  exactly  the  genus  and  the  difference.  1697 

J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  387  Not  by  the  old  beaten  way  of 
Genus  and  Difference.  _  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  The 
difference  of  a  Body  is  impenetrable  Extension,  and  the 
difference  of  a  Spirit  is  Cogitation  or  Thought.  1857  Whe¬ 
well  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  I.  208  The  Predicables  are  the  five 
steps  which  the  gradations  of  generality  and  particularity 
introduce  ; — genus,  species,  difference,  individual,  accident. 
i860  Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  §  69.  1 12  The  difference,  or 
that  mark  or  marks  by  which  the  species  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  its  genus. 

f  d.  trails/.  A  division,  class,  or  kind.  Obs. 

c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  920  There  ben  two 
dyfference  of  perspectyves.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's 
Terap.  2  A  iv,  The  flowyng  of  humours  is  dyuyded  in  two 
dyfferences.  1610  Holland  Camden’s  Brit.  (1637)  34®-) 
There  bee  of  times  three  differences:  the  first  from  the 
creation  of  man  to  the  Floud  or  Deluge  . .  the  second  from 
the  Floud  to  the  first  Olympias.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char. 
441  The  several  Species  are  to  be  learned,  belonging  to  each 
Difference.  <11682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1684)  36  The 
Sycamore . .  is  properly  but  one  kind  or  difference  of  Acer. 

5.  A  discrimination  or  distinction  viewed  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  subject  rather  than  as  existing  in  the 
objects.  Now  only  in  phr.  to  make  a  difference  : 
to  distinguish,  discriminate,  act  or  treat  differently. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Esdras  iv.  39  To  taken  persones  and  dif¬ 
ferences  is  not  anent  it  [truth].  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  10 
In  making  of  comparison  There  may  no  difference  be 
Betwen  a  drunken  man  and  me.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  427/1  He  vysyted  the  seek  folke  without  dyfference. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  i.  57  I  shall  thinke  the  worse 
of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  haue  an  eye  to  make  difference 
of  mens  liking.  1611  Bible  Lev.  xi.  47  To  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  betweene  the  vneleane  and  the  cieane.  1662  Stil- 
lingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  ii.  §  2  To  make  them  more  capable 
of  putting  a  difference  between  truth  and  falshood.  1716 
Addison  Freeholder  (J.),  Our  constitution  does  not  only 
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make  a  difference  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
but,  even,  among  the  guilty,  between  such  as  are  more  or 
less  criminal.  1819  Shelley  Cettci  v.  iv.  82  No  difference 
has  been  made  by  God  or  man  ..  ’Twixt  good  or  evil,  as 
regarded  me. 

6.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  difference-engine,  a 
machine  for  calculating  arithmetical  differences; 
difference-equation,  one  expressing  a  relation 
between  functions  and  their  differences  (sense  2  b)  ; 
difference-tone,  see  Tone  sb. 

1876  Catal.  Set.  App.  S.  Kens.  §  23  The  mode  in  which 
the  Difference  Engine  calculates  tables  is,  by  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  simultaneous  addition  of  several  columns 
of  figures  to  other  columns,  in  the  manner  more  particularly 
described  below,  and  printing  the  result. 

Di  fference,  v.  [f.  Difference  sb. :  cf.  F. 
difftrencier,  in  Cotgr.  1611.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  be  different,  to  differ.  Obs.  rare. 

C1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3026  So  differences  fire  werldly 
fro  thilk  purgatoriale.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  72  The  ryght 
lawe  of  nature  defferenceth  ofte  tymes  fro  custom.  1483  — • 
Gold .  Leg .  347  b/2  They  difference  as  moche  as  is  bitwene 
not  to  synne  and  to  do  well. 

t  2.  trans.  To  make  (something)  different  from 
what  it  was  (or  from  what  it  is  in  another  case)  ; 
to  change,  alter,  vary.  Obs.  rare. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  xxi.  111  In  the  londe  of  Samarye 
is  a  wel  that  chaungeth  and  differenceth  his  colour  four 
tymes  in  the  yere.  1572  Bossewell  Armorie  8,  I  wil  not 
here  speake  how  well  thys  Lyon  is  differenced.  1593  Nashe 
Christ's  T.  72  b,  God  shall  reply  . .  Thou  hast  so  differenced 
and  diuorced  thy  selfe  from  thy  creation,  that  I  know  thee 
not  for  my  creature.  1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  n  How 
far  Principles  might  be  . .  differenced  by  Alteration  and 
Condensation. 

b.  Her.  To  make  an  alteration  in  or  addition  to 
(a  coat  of  arms)  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
members  or  branches  of  the  same  family. 

1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11. 11.  v.  (1743)  379  The 
king  at  arms. .  has  power  to  give  and  difference  arms,  c  1710 
C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  96  Like  Mullets  that  they  have 
in  an  Eschuteon  to  difference  the  third  son  from  the  first  and 
second  in  a  family.  1882  Cussans  Handbk .  Heraldry  x. 
(ed.  3)  152  The  third  son  differences  his  paternal  coat  with 
a  Mullet  ..The  Arms  of  the  sixth  son  are  differenced  by 
a  Fleur-de-lys.  Ibid.  153  All  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family — the  Sovereign  excepted — difference  their  Arms  with 
a  silver  Label  of  three  points,  charged  with  some  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark,  specially  assigned  to  them  by  the  crown. 

3.  To  make  different,  cause  or  constitute  a  differ¬ 
ence  in,  differentiate,  distinguish  ( from  something 
else).  Usually  predicated  of  a  quality  or  attribute  : 
frequently  in  passive. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  v.  i.  124  The  artillery  is 
deuided  and  differenced  into  greatnesse  or  Sizes  royallj  and 
into  lesser  sizes.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxv.  45  This 
differenceth  a  wise  man  and  a  fool.  1628  Prynne  Love - 
lockes  17  A  desire  of  singularitie,  or  differencing  our  selues 
from  others.  C1698  Locke  Cond.  Underst.  §  31  Every 
individual  has  something  that  differences  it  from  another. 
c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  { 1888)  223  They  have  Little  or  noe 
wood  and  noe  Coale  wcJl  differences  it  from  Darbyshire. 
1851  Trench  Study  of  Words  vi.  (1869)  221  Synonyms,  .dif¬ 
ferenced  not  by  etymology . .  but  only  by  usage.  1871  Tylor 
Prim.  Cult.  II.  300  That  theologic  change  which  differences 
the  Jew  of  the  Rabbinical  books  from  the  Jew  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  1888  M.  Burrows  Cinque  Ports  vi.  162  The  . .  cor¬ 
poration.  .was  differenced  off  from  all  others  by  its  military 
service,  its  special  functions,  etc. 

4.  To  perceive  or  mark  the  difference  in  or  be¬ 

tween  ;  to  make  a  distinction  between,  discriminate, 
distinguish  (in  the  mind,  or  in  speech).  Const. 
from .  ( N o w  rare. ) 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  131  One  called  it 
Dorobrina,  differencing  it  from  Canterbury(which  hetermeth 
Doroborni).  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  v.  130  From  thy  knowing 
mind  . .  I  have  remov’d  those  erring  mists  . .  That  thou 
may’st  difference  Gods  from  men.  1646  Fuller  Wounded 
Consc.  (1841)  291  Thus  these  two  kinds  of  repentance  may 
be  differenced  and  distinguished.  1755  S.  Walker  Serm. 
viii,  He  is  known  and  differenced  from  never-so-many,  who 
presume,  without  Title,  to  be  of  equal  Birth  with  him.  1878 
Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  149  The  Nestor  of  the  Odyssey 
is  carefully  differenced  from  the  Nestor  of  the  Iliad,  yet 
in  just  proportion  to  the  altered  circumstances. 

f  b.  intr.  or  ah  sol.  To  perceive  or  mark  the 
difference,  distinguish  ( between ).  Obs. 

1646  S.  Bolton  A  rraignm.  Err.  166  You  cannot  difference 
between  false  and  true.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  xix.  20 
Aristotle  . .  differencing  between  age  and  youth,  makes  it 
a  property  of  young  men  to  think  they  know. all  things. 
1685  Case  of  Doubting  Conscience  65  St.  Paul  saith,  that  he 
that  doubteth  or  differenceth,  is  damned  or  condemned,  if 
he  eat. 

5.  Math.  a.  To  take  or  calculate  the  difference 
of.  +  b.  To  take  the  differential  of ;  =  Differen¬ 
tiate  v.  4  (obs.). 

1670  Newton  in  Rigaud  Cory.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  307 
I  thank  you  for  your  intimation  about  the  limits  of  equations 
and  differencing  their  homogeneal  terms.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Differential  calculus  . .  is  a  method  of  differencing 
quantities ;  that  is,  of  finding  a  differential ,  or  infinitely 
small  quantity,  which,  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times, 
is  equal  to  a  given  quantity.  1788  H  oward  Cycl.  I.  424  To 
difference  quantities  that  mutually  divide  each  other. 

Hence  Di  fferenced  ppl.  a. ;  +  Differencer,  one 
who  or  that  which  differences  or  distinguishes. 

1638-48  G.  Daniel  Eclog.  11.  252  Shall  iooke  at  Giorie  . . 
with  a  differenced  Light  To  those,  who  liveing  saw  that 
flame  more  bright.  1633  D.  Rogers  Treat.  Sacraments  1. 
81  Circumcision,  .to  be  the  Differencer  of  all  other  Nations 
from  the  Jewes. 
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+  Difference,  a.  Obs.,  representing  L.  deferens  : 
see  Deferent  B.  2. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xi.  (1495)  317  The 
cercle  that  hyghte  DffercJice  is  the  cercle  of  a  planete  and 
highte  Difference .  .for  it  beryth  the  cercle  Epiciclis. 

Differencing  (di-ferensiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -ing  k]  The  action  of  the  verb  to  Differ¬ 
ence  (in  various  senses). 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  i.  (1660)  4  Names  were  insti¬ 
tuted  for  differencing  of  each  person  from  other  severally. 

1659  Fuller  App.  Inj.  Itlnoc.  (1840)  617  Writers  of  civil 
dissentions  are  sometimes  necessitated,  for  differencing  of 
parties,  to  use  those  terms  they  do  not  approve.  1809-10 
Coleridge  Fj-iend  (1866)  340  The  mechanism  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  whole  functions  of  which  consist  in  individuali¬ 
zation,  in  outlines  and  differencings  by  quantity,  quality, 
and  relation.  1865  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  339  Differencing  is.  .a 
far  more  important  part  of  Scottish  than  of  English  heraldry. 

Di  fferencing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  differences  or  makes  a  difference  ;  distinguish¬ 
ing,  differentiating ;  discriminating  :  see  the  verb. 

1652  J.  Pawson  Vind.  Free  Grace  24  Differencing  grace. 
1657  Baxter  Acc.  Pres.  Th.  5  Augustine  who  rose  up 
against  Pelagius  . .  in  defence  of  differencing  free  grace. 

1660  W.  Secker  Nonsitch  Prof.  16  Differencing  mercy  calls 
for  differencing  duty.  1768  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  499  There 
is  in  each  [Chinese]  character  a  distinctive  or  differencing 
Ton.  1845  Blackiu.  Mag.  LVII.  398  The  differencing  con¬ 
ditions  which  qualify  the  rule. 

Hence  DifFerencingly  adv. 

a  1640  W.  Fenner  Christ's  Alarm  (1650)  28  To  preach 
differencingly,  to  distinguish  between  the  precious  and  the 
vile. 

+  Di’fferency.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  differentia  Dif¬ 
ference  :  see -ency..]  =  Difference  sb. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  iv.  11  There  is  diflerency  between 
a  Grub  &  a  Butterfly  ;  yet  your  Butterfly  was  a  Grub.  1640 
Sir  E.  Dering  Proper  Sacrifice  (1644)  21  The  differencie 
of  Editions.  1707  Lond.  Gas.  No.  4333/1  All  Jealousies 
and  Differencies  being  removed.  1812  Henry  Camp.  agst. 
Quebec  3  Many  differencies  of  style  corrected. 

Different  (di’ferent),  a.  ( sb .,  adv.)  [a.  F.  dif¬ 
ferent  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.\  ad.  L.  different-em 
differing,  different,  pr.  pple.  of  dffer-re  trans.  to 
bear  or  carry  asunder,  etc.,  intr.  to  tend  asunder, 
have  opposite  bearings,  Differ.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Having  characters  or  qualities  which  diverge 
from  one  another ;  having  unlike  or  distinguishing 
attributes;  not  of  the  same  kind;  not  alike;  of  other 
nature,  form,  or  quality. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  90  To  heele  bo}?e  )?e  ulcus  and 
f>e  festre  wij?  medicyns  different  f>at  longen  to  ]?em  bo|?e. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  1  Largely  and  in  many 
different  maners.  c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Her.  43  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad., 
etc.  95  The  fader  the  hole,  the  eldest  son  deffer[e]nt,  quhiche 
a  labelle  ;  a  cressent  the  secound.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ. 
Conv.  1.  (1586)  21  b,  Persons  different  in  state  and  condition. 
1607  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  iii.  37  Mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xv.  79  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  Aversions.  .in  different  tempers,  .are  different.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No.  114  TP  4  Their  Manners  are  very  widely 
different.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  viii. 
50  With  what  different  eyes  different  people  behold  the 
same  objects,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxii,  154  Different 
positions  of  the  limb  require  different  molecular  arrange¬ 
ments.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  29  Principles  as 
widely  different  as  benevolence  and  self-love.  1887  Ruskin 
Prxterita  II.  248  We  both  enjoyed  the  same  scenes,  though 
in  different  ways. 

b.  Const  .from)  also  to,  than  (f  against  with) . 
The  usual  construction  is  now  with  from ;  that  with  to 
(after  unlike,  dissimilar  to)  is  found  in  writers  of  all  ages, 
and  is  frequent  colloquially,  but  is  by  many  considered 
incorrect.  The  construction  with  than  (after  other  than),  is 
found  in  Fuller,  Addison,  Steele,  De  Foe,  Richardson,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Miss  Burney,  Coleridge,  Southey,  De  Quincey, 
Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Newman,  Trench,  and  Dasent,  among 
others:  see  F.  Hall  Mod.  English  iii.  82. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  125  b,  His  lyght  is 
moche  different  and  vnlyke  to  the  lyght  of  the  holy  goost. 
1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza! s  Hist.  China  257  If . .  they 
could  write  any  other  language  that  were  different  vnto 
theirs.  [Ibid.  271,  291.]  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  46 

This  weeke  he  hath  beene  . .  much  different  from  the  man 
he  was.  1603  Dekker,  & c.  Grissil  (1841)  72  Oh,  my  dear 
Grissil,  how  much  different  Art  thou  to  tnis  curs’d  spirit 
here  !  1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  1.  15  Humane  wisdome, 

different  against  the  divine  will,  is  vaine  and  contemptible. 
1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  11.  (1645)  45  We  make  use  of  them 
in  a  quite  different  manner  then  we  did  in  the  beginning. 
1649  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Senault's  Passions  (1671)  245  She 
[hatred]  hath  this  of  different  with  love,  that  she  is  much 
more  sensible.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  159  p  2  Tunes  . . 
different  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  1737  Fielding 
Hist.  Reg.  11.  Wks.  (1882)  X.  218  It's  quite  a  different  thing 
within  to  what  it  is  without.  1769  Goldsm.  Rom.  Hist.  (1786) 

I.  105  The  consuls,  .had  been  elected  for  very  different  merits 
than  those  of  skill  in  war.  1790  Colebrooke  in  Life(i§li) 
38  The  different  prosperity  of  the  country  which  they  con¬ 
quered  . .  with  that  of  the  countries  under  English  rule.  1848 

J.  H.  Newman  Loss  <$•  Gain  306  It  has  possessed  me  in  a 
different  way  than  ever  before.  1852  Thackeray  Esmotul 
11.  ii.  (1869)  169  The  party  of  prisoners  lived  . .  with  comforts 
very  different  to  those  which  were  awarded  to  the  poor 
wretches  there.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  44  Ware¬ 
houses  and  wharves  no  way  different  from  those  on  either 
side  of  them. 

2.  In  a  weaker  sense,  used  as  a  synonym  for  other, 
as  denying  identity,  but  without  any  implication  of 
dissimilarity ;  not  the  same,  not  identical,  distinct. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvL  138  Civill,  and  Naturall 
Law  are  not  different  kinds,  but  different  parts  of  Law. 


1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  35  p  3  At  different  times  he  appears 
as  serious  as  a  Judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry-Andrew. 
1802  Palf.y  Nat.  Theol.  v.  §  2  (1819)  52  To  different  persons, 
and  in  different  stages  of  science,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  i. 
3  Some  ..may  be  split  with  different  facility  in  different 
directions.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  I.  App.  717 
Eadwig  King  ot  the  Churls  is  quite  a  different  person  from 
Eadwig  the  jEtheling.  1868  Lockyer  Elem.  Astron.  iii. 
(1879)  145  The  daily  motion  of  the  Earth  is  very  different  in 
different  parts.  Mod.  I  suspect  this  is  a  different  coin  from 
the  other,  though,  being  both  new  sovereigns  of  this  year, 
they  are  quite  indistinguishable. 

3.  Comb.,  as  different-minded,  -coloured. 

1680  Allen  Peace  $  Unity  13  If  this  ..  will  not  reconcile 
the  different-minded  to  our  judgement.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  455  We  may  have  different  neights.  .or 
wear  different-coloured  clothes.  1831  Brewster  Optics  x. 
91  The  different-coloured  spaces  of  the  spectrum. 

B.  sb. 

1 1.  A  disagreement,  dispute ;  =  Difference 
sb.  3.  Obs.  rare.  [OF.  different,  written  by  the 
Academy  differ  end.) 

1483  Caxton  Cato  C  iij  b,  The  whych  deuyll  myght  not 
fynde  the  manere  for  to  . .  brynge  them  to  dyscencion  and 
dyfferente.  1484  —  Fables  of  At  sop  iv.  vi,  Whan  a  lygnage 
or  kyndred  is  in  dyfferent  or  in  dyuysyon.  Ibid.  v.  x,  We 
praye  the  that  thow  vouchesauf  to  accorde  our  dyferent  so 
that  pees  be  made  betwene  vs.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr. 
Hist.  Ivstine  LI  ij  a,  Whereupon  arose  cruell  differents  be- 
tweene  the  Genooise  and  the  Venetians. 

2.  That  which  is  different ;  a  contrary  or  oppo¬ 
site.  rare. 

1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  iv.  Epil.  (1602)  589  To  shew  things 
by  their  contraries  and  differents.  1890  J.  H.  Stirling 
Philos.  #  Theol.  iii.  49  The  fairest  harmony  results  from 
differents. 

C.  as  adv.  =  Differently.  Now  only  in  un¬ 
educated  use. 

1744  Sarah  Fielding  David  Simple  I.  253,  I  spent  my 
Infancy,  .very  different  from  what  most  Children  do.  1775 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  131  He  pronounces 
English  quite  different  from  other  foreigners.  1803  tr. 
Lebruns  Mons.  Botte  III.  9  They  had  ..  acted  perfectly 
different  from  those  parties  who  [etc.].  1863  Kingsley 

Water  Bab.  viii.  374  ‘  Oh  dear,  if  I  was  but  a  little  chap  in 
Vendale  again,  .how  different  I  would  go  on  !* 

Different,  obs.  form  of  Deferent. 

II  Differentia  (difere-njia).  PI.  -iae (-i|0.  Logic. 
[L.  =difference,  diversity;  a  species.]  The  attri¬ 
bute  by  which  a  species  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  ;  a  distinguishing 
mark  or  characteristic ;  =  Difference  sb.  4  c. 

1827  Whately  Logic  ii.  i.  §  4  (ed.  2)  62  Either  the  mate¬ 
rial  part  [of  their  essence]  which  is  called  the  Genus,  or  the 
formal  and  distinguishing  part,  which  is  called  Differentia, 
or  in  common  discourse,  characteristic.  1850  Kingsley 
Tennyson  Misc.  I.  218  This  deep,  simple  faith  in  the  divine¬ 
ness  of  Nature  . .  which,  in  our  eyes,  is  Mr.  Tennyson's 
differentia.  1851  Mansel  Proleg.  Logica  i.  (i860)  54  The 
concept  whiteness,  as  a  species  of  colour,  is  capable  of 
definition  by  its  optical  differentia.  1889  A.  Lang  Inirod. 
Romilly's  Verandah  N.G.  17  To  be  inconsistent  and  inco¬ 
herent  and  self-contradictory  is  the  very  differentia  and 
characteristic  of  myth.  1889  R.  L.  Ottley  in  Lux  Mundi 
(1890)  xii.  476  To  arrive  at  the  true  differentiae  of  Christian 
morals. 

Differentiable  (difere-nfiab'l),  a.  rare.  [f. 
med.L.  differentia-re  differentiate  ;  see  -ble.]  Cap¬ 
able  of  being  differentiated. 

1863  E.  V.  Neale  Anal.  TIL  $  Nat.  219  So  as  to  produce 
a  new  differentiable  material  from  the  crash  of  ancient 
integrations.  1867  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Biol.  II.  vii.  §  296. 
309  Undeniable  proof  that  they  [the  tissues]  are  easily  dif¬ 
ferentiable.  Mod.  {Math.)  All  functions  of  a  variable  are 
differentiable,  but  not  all  are  integrable. 

Differential  (difere’njal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  med. 
or  mod.L.  differentidl-is ,  f.  differentia  Differ¬ 
ence:  see  -al.  Cf.  mod.F.  differcntiel  (Diet. 
Trev.  1732).]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  difference  or  diversity ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  or  depending  on  a  difference  or  distinction ; 
esp.  in  Comm,  used  of  duties  or  charges  which  differ 
according  to  circumstances. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  11.  xii,  This  be  understood 
Of  differentiall  profunditie.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  nr. 
xxiv.  90  This  testimony  does  not  decide  . .  the  differential 
amount  of  sacredness  between  Substantial  Divinity  and 
Literal  Infallibility.  1845  M'  Culloch  Taxation  11.  v.  (1852) 
222  To  reduce  the  present  differential  or  prohibitory  duties 
on  the  sugar  of  foreign  countries.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ. 
xix.  (1876)  5  Differential  duties  jn  favour  of  colonial  timber. 
1894  Jessopp  Rand.  Roam.  ii.  60  They  compounded  for 
murder  according  to  a  differential  tariff. 

2.  Constituting  a  specific  difference  or  differentia ; 
distinguishing,  distinctive,  special. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  77  Any  quality  of  sympathy  or 
antipathy  (which  doe  follow  naturally  the  specifick  or 
differentiall  forms).  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  11.  xi.  §  1 
(1734)  227  The  great  differential  Marks  of  the  Distemper 
will  appear.  1851  De  Quincey  Carlisle  on  Pope  Wks. 
XIII.  24  Every  case  in  the  law  courts  . .  presents  some  one 
differential  feature  peculiar  to  itself.  1893  F.  Hall  in  Nation 
(N.Y.)  LVII.  449/3  One  of  the  differential  peculiarities  of 
a  highly  important  division  of  the  Hindus  of  olden  times. 

b.  Relating  to  specific  differences.  Differential 
diagnosis  :  the  distinguishing  between  two  similar 
species  of  disease,  or  of  animals  or  plants. 

1875  B.  Meadows  Clin.  Observ.  29  Any  system  of  specific 
treatment  governed  by  differential  diagnosis.  1877  Roberts 
Handbk.  Med.  I.  19  In  others  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  more 
or  less  differential.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
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DIFFERING. 


DIFFERENTIAL. 

3.  Math.  Relating  to  infinitesimal  differences  (see 

B.  i). 

Differential  calculus  :  a  method  of  calculation  invented 
by  Leibnitz  in  1677,  which  treats  of  the  infinitesimal  differ¬ 
ences  between  consecutive  values  of  continuously  varying 
quantities,  and  of  their  rates  of  change  as  measured  by  such 
differences.  (Newton’s  method  of  Fluxions  was  another 
way  of  treating  the  same  subject.)  Differential  coefficient  '. 
a  function  expressing  the  rate  of  change,  or  the  relation 
between  consecutive  values,  of  a  varying  quantity:  see 
Coefficient  B.  2  c.  Differential  equation  :  an  equation 
involving  differentials  (see  B.  1). 

1702  Ralphson  Math.  Diet.  s.v.  Fluxions,  A  different  way 
. .  passes  . .  in  France  under  the  Name  of  Leibnitz’s  Differ¬ 
ential  Calculus,  or  Calculus  of  Differences^  1706  H.  Ditton 
Inst  it.  Fluxions  17  The  F  undamental  Principles  [of  Fluxions] 

. .  appear  to  be  more  accurate,  clear,  and  convincing  than 
those  of  the  Differential  Calculus.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  Mr.  Leibnitz  . .  calls  it  differential  calculus ,  as  con¬ 
sidering  the  infinitely  small  quantities  . .  as  the  differences 
of  the  quantities ;  and,  accordingly,  expressing  them  by 
the  letter  d  prefixed  :  as  the  itifferential  of  x  by  dx. 
1763  W.  Emerson  Meth .  Increments  75  A  differential 
equation.  1808  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  256  The  general  methods 
of  integrating  the  differential  equations  above  mentioned. 
1816  tr.  Lacroix's  Diff.  <$*  Int.  Calculus  4  The  limit  of  the 
ratio  of  the  increments,  or  the  differential  coefficient,  will 
be  obtained.  1819  G.  Peacock  (title),  Comparative  view  of 
the  fluxional  and  differential  Calculus.  1835  Macaulay 
Ess.,  Mackintosh s  Hist.  Rev.  (1854)  321/1  We  submit  that 
a  wooden  spoon  of  our  day  would  not  be  justified  in  calling 
Galileo  and  Napier  blockheads,  because  they  never  heard 
of  the  differential  calculus. 

4.  Physics  and  Mech.  Relating  to,  depending  on, 
or  exhibiting  the  difference  of  two  (or  more)  mo¬ 
tions,  pressures,  temperatures,  or  other  measurable 
physical  qualities  :  a.  of  physical  actions  or  effects. 
Differential  tone  (in  Acoustics')  =  difference-tone : 
see  Tone  sb. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  406  Weight  is  made  by 
the  differential,  not  the  absolute  pressure  of  ether.  1868 
Lockyer  Elem.  Astron.  318  As  the  Sun’s  distance  is  so 
great  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  Earth,  the  dif¬ 
ferential  effect  of  the  Sun’s  action  is  small.  1873  B.  Stewart 
Conserv .  Energy  iv.  §  136.  97  Wherever  in  the  universe 
there  is  a  differential  motion,  that  is  to  say,  a  motion  of 
one  part  of  it  towards  or  from  another.  1877  Le  Conte 
Elem .  Geol.  1.  (1879)  55  The  centre  of  the  glacier  moved 
faster  than  the  margins.  This  differential  motion  is  the 
capital  discovery  in  relation  to  the  motion  of  glaciers.  1880 
E.  J.  Payne  in  Grove  Diet .  Mus.  I.  726  Two  notes., 
sounded  together . .  generate  a  third . .  tone,  whose  vibrational 
number  equals  the  difference  of  their  several  vibrational 
numbers  . .  These  tones  Helmholtz  calls  differential  tones. 

b.  of  instruments  or  mechanical  contrivances : 
e-  g- 

Differential  gear ,  gearing',  a  combination  of  toothed 
wheels  communicating  a  motion  depending  on  the  difference 
of  their  diameters  or  of  the  number  of  their  teeth.  Differ¬ 
ential  pulley :  a  pulley  having  a  block  with  two  rigidly 
connected  wheels  or  sheaves  of  different  diameters,  the 
chain  or  rope  unwinding  from  one  as  it  winds  on  the  other. 
Differential  screw  :  a  screw  having  two  threads  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pitch,  one  of  which  unwinds  as  the  other  winds. 
Differential  thermometer :  a  thermometer  consisting  of 
two  air-bulbs  connected  by  a  bent  tube  partly  filled  with  a 
liquid,  the  position  of  the  column  of  liquid  indicating  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  bulbs.  Differen¬ 
tial  zuinding :  the  method  of  winding  two  insulated  wires 
side  by  side  in  an  electric  coil,  through  which  currents  pass 
in  opposite  directions. 

1804  J.  Leslie  Heat  9  The  instrument  most  essential  in 
this  research . .  was  the  differential  thermometer.  1834  Mech . 
Mag.  XXI.  3  Saxton’s  differential  pulley.  Ibid.  6  The 
‘  locomotive  differential  pulley  ’  can  never  be  made  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  inventor.  1881  Maxwell 
Electr.  Sf  Magn.  I.  433  The  differential  galvanometer,  an 
instrument  in  which  there  are  two  coils,  the  currents  in 
which  are  independent  of  each  other.  1884  Minchin  Statics 
(ed.  3)  I.  188  A  Differential  Wheel  and  Axle  is  sometimes 
employed.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  559  In  1877  Mr. 
James  Starley,  it  is  believed  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
gear  used  by  Fowler  for  traction  engines,  re-invented  the 
same  differential  gear  for  tricycles. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Math.  a.  (In  the  differential  and  integral  cal¬ 
culus)  The  infinitesimal  difference  between  conse¬ 
cutive  values  of  a  continuously  varying  quantity 
(corresponding  to  a  Moment  or  Fluxion  in  New¬ 
ton’s  method) ;  either  of  the  two  quantities  (usually 
considered  to  be  infinitesimal)  whose  ratio  consti¬ 
tutes  a  differential  coefficient. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.  Fluxion ,  This  Method 
is  much,  .shorter  than,  .the  French  one  with  the  Differential 
d  multiplied  into  the  Flowing  Quantity,  to  denote  the 
Fluxion.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio).  Differential  of  any  quan¬ 
tity,  is  the  fluxion  of  that  quantity.  1788  Howard  Cycl.  I. 
424  Multiply  the  differential  of  [each]  factor  into  the  other 
factor,  the  sum  of  the  two  [products]  is  the  differential 
sought.  1819  G.  Peacock  View  E'luxional  <5*  Diff.  Calc. 
25  The  Differential  is  but  the  measure  of  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease.  1880  Buckingham  Elem.  Diff.  <$-  Int.  Calc.  (ed.  2) 
42  The  function  which  Leibnitz  terms  ‘  differential '  and 
which  Newton  designates  as  a  ‘fluxion’  is  the  concrete 
symbol  which  represents  the  rate  of  change  in  the  variable. 
+  b.  A  logarithmic  tangent.  Obs. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Differential ,  in  the  doctrine  of 
logarithms.  Kepler  calls  the  logarithms  of  tangents,  dif¬ 
ferentiates  ;  which  we  usually  call  artificial  tangents.  1845 
Cayley  Wks.  I.  145  Logarithmic  differential. 

2.  Biol.  A  distinction  or  distinctive  characteristic 
of  structure :  opp.  to  equivalent. 

1883  A.  Hyatt  in  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  XXXII. 
358  During  their  subsequent  history,  characteristics  are 


divisible  into  two  categories  :  those  which  become  morpho¬ 
logical  equivalents  and  are  essentially  similar  in  distinct 
series,  and  those  which  are  essentially  different  in  distinct 
series  and  may  be  classed  as  morphological  differentials. 

3.  Comm.  A  differential  charge :  see  A.  1. 

1890  Spectator  20  Sept.  383  The  morality  of  American 
Railway  Companies  as  regards.. differentials  and  commis¬ 
sions. 

Differe-ntialize,  v.  [f.  prec.  +  -ize.]  trans.  To 
make  differential ;  to  differentiate. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIV.  601/1  Words,  .more  or  less  modified 
or,  as  some  philosophers  would  say,  differentialized  in 
meaning. 

Differentially  (diferemjali),  adv .  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  differential  manner. 

1.  Distinctively,  specially,  by  way  of  difference  : 
see  Differential  A.  2. 

1644  J*  Strickland  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  xlvi.  7 
God  is  said  to  be  in  heaven  differentially,  so  as  he  is  not 
anywhere  else.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xxviii. 
(R.)When  biting  serpents  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
they  are  not  differentially  set  down  from  such  as  mischief 
by  stings.  1846  De  Quincey  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
YVks.  XIV.  207  These  persons  will  . .  wish  to  know  . .  what 
there  is  differentially  interesting  in  a  Grecian  tragedy,  as 
contrasted  with  one  of  Shakspere’s  or  of  Schiller’s.  1880 
Stubbs  Med .  $  Mod.  Hist.  ix.  (1886)  210, 1  will.  . state  next 
what  sorts  of  rights,  forces,  and  ideas  I  consider,  mark 
differentially  the  three  periods  at  which  I  have  been  looking. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  difference  of  two  measurable 
quantities ;  in  two  different  directions  :  see  Dif¬ 
ferential  A.  4. 

1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  x.  (L.),  Whether  . .  every¬ 
thing  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  universal  pressure, 
whence  what  we  call  tension  results  differentially  from 
inequalities  of  pressure  in  opposite  directions.  1883  Nature 
XXVII.  275  The  magnets,  .being  in  both  these  patterns  of 
lamp  wound  differentially.  1892  Gloss.  Electrical  Terms 
in  Lightning  7  Jan.  (Suppl.),  Differentially-wound  dynamo 
machine,  a  compound-wound  machine  in  which  currents 
flow  in  opposite  directions  in  the  coils  on  the  field  magnets. 

Differ entiant  (diferenjiant).  Math.  Also 
differeneiant.  ff.  pr.  ppl.  stem  of  med.L.  dif- 
fere7itid-re  or  F.  i iiffirmtier  :  see  next  and  -ant1.] 
A  rational  integral  function  of  elements  a,  b,  c,  .  ., 
which  elements  multiplied  by  binomial  coefficients 
are  the  coefficients  in  a  binary  quantic,  which  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  when  for  them  are  substituted  the 
elements  of  the  new  quantic  obtained  by  putting 
x  +  hy  for  x  in  the  original  quantic  (Sylvester). 

1878  Sylvester  in  Phil.  Mag.  March,  I  propose  to  give 
a  systematic  developement  of  the  Calculus  of  Invariants, 
taking  a  differentiant  as  the  primordial  germ  or  unit. 

Differentiate  (difere'nji^t),  v.  (7-  ppl.  stem 
of  med.L.  differentiare,  f.  differentia  Difference  : 
cf.  F.  difftrentier ,  - encier. ] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  render  different;  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  difference  in  or  between  ;  to  distinguish. 

1853  De  Quincey  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  199  note,  Genius 
differentiates  a  man  from  all  other  men.  1872  Yeats  Techn. 
Hist.  Comm.  22  The  use  of  fire  . .  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  distinctions  by  which  man  is  differentiated  from  the 
lower  animals.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Libr.  (1892)  II. 
ii.  48  His  language.. is  sufficiently  differentiated  from 
prose  by  the  mould  into  which  it  is  run. 

2.  Biol.,  etc.  To  make  different  in  the  process  of 
growth  or  development ;  to  make  unlike  by  modi¬ 
fication,  esp.  for  a  special  function  or  purpose  ;  to 
specialize.  (Chiefly  used  in  passive .) 

1858  Huxley  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  (Ray  Soc.)  22  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  spermarium  . .  becomes  differentiated  into 
minute,  clear,  spherical  vesicles.  1869  Seeley  Led.  <$• 
Ess.  i.  15  We  have  heard.,  of  the  power  which  all 
organisms  possess  of  differentiating  special  organs  to  meet 
special  needs.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  II.  xx.  365  The 
power  of  sexual  selection  in  differentiating  the  tribes.  1874 
H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  iii.  §  1.  127  The  office  of 
priest,  .is  ultimately  differentiated  from  that  of  the  prophet 
and  the  prince.  1874  Carpenter  Ment .  Phys.  1.  ii.  §  43 
‘  Protoplasm’  or  living  jelly,  which  is  not  yet  differentiated 
into  ‘ organs ’.  1885  J.  Ball  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XXII. 

26  A  very  long  period  of . .  isolation  during  which  a  large 
number  of  separate  species,  and  not  a  few  genera,  have 
been  differentiated.  .  1893  F.  Hall  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LVII. 
229/2  As  being  distinctly  differentiated  from  practise?’,  it 
[ practitioner ]  has. .unquestionable  utility. 

b.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  become  differentiated  or 
specialized. 

1874  Lewes  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  692  Nebulae  which 
differentiate  into  a  solar  system.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De 
Bary's  Phaner.  155  Their  walls  become  thickened  as  they 
differentiate  from  the  meristem. 

3.  trans.  To  observe,  note,  or  ascertain  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  or  between  ;  to  discriminate  between, 
distinguish. 

1876  G.  F.  Chambers  Astro?i.  915  Differentiate ,  to  fix 
the  position  of  one  celestial  object  by  comparing  it  with 
another.  1878  Miss  Braddon  Open  Verd.  xxxv.  239  Typhus 
and  typhoid,  which  two  fatal  diseases  ..  Jenner  was  just 
then  seeking  to  differentiate.  1880  R.  C.  Drysdalf.  in 
Med.  Temp.  J?vil.  Oct.  3,  I  have  known  some  difficulty  in 
differentiating  such  attacks  from  those  of  epilepsy, 
b.  intr.  To  recognize  the  difference. 

1891  J.  Jastrow  in  Educat.  Rev.  I.  258  One  important 
use  of  child  study  is  to  differentiate  between  functions  that 
in  the  adult  have  become  merged. 

4.  Math.  To  obtain  the  differential  or  the  differ¬ 
ential  coefficient  of. 

1816  tr.  Lacroix's  Diff.  Int.  Calculus  18  The  differen¬ 
tial  coefficient  being  a  new  function,  .may  itself  be  differen¬ 


tiated.  1882  Minchin  UnipL  Kinemat .  229  Differentiate 
this  equation  first  with  respect  to  £  and  then  with  respect 

tO  Y], 

Hence  Diflfere'ntiated  ppl.  a .,  Differe  ntiating* 

vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Differentiator,  he  who 
or  that  which  differentiates. 

1861  H.  Macmillan  Footn.  Page  Nat.  203  In  the  fungi, 
however,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  this  specializing  or 
differentiating  process.  Their  entire  structure  is  uniform. 
1864  H.  Spencer  Illust.  Univ.  P?’ogr.  3  Each  of  these 
differentiated  divisions  . .  begins  itself  to  exhibit  some  con¬ 
trast  of  parts.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  xx.  490 
The  differentiating  influence  of  ‘environment’  on  two  minds 
of  similar  natural  cast.  1888  R.  F.  Littledale  in  Academy 
7  July  6/1  No  impression  of  conscious  imitation,  .but  only 
that  of  differentiated  heredity.  Mod.  (Math.)  The  result 
can  be  obtained  by  differentiating. 

Differentiation  (diferenjVijgn).  [n.  of  ac¬ 
tion  f.  Differentiate  :  so  in  mod.F.] 

1.  The  action  of  differentiating,  or  condition  of 
being  differentiated  (see  prec.  I,  2);  any  change 
by  which  like  things  become  nnlike,  or  something 
homogeneous  becomes  heterogeneous;  spec,  in 
Biol.,  etc.,  the  process,  or  the  result  of  the  process, 
by  which  in  the  course  of  growth  or  development 
a  part,  organ,  etc.  is  modified  into  a  special  form, 
or  for  a  special  function  ;  specialization ;  also  the 
gradual  production  of  differences  between  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  same  ancestral  types. 

*8SS  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1870)  I.  1.  iii.  49  In  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system,  there  is  no  such  structural 
differentiation.  1863  E.  V.  Neale  Anal.  Th.  <$•  Nat.  217 
The  differentiation  of  a  diffused  material  substance  into  the 
opposite  forms  of  suns  and  planets.  1865  Gosse  Land  $  Sea 
(1874)  213  The  lower  the  rank  of  an  organism  . .  the  less  of 
differentiation  we  find,  the  less  of  specialty  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  function  to  organ.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Mail  I.  ii. 
61  He  [the  naturalist]  justly  considers  the  differentiation 
and  specialisation  of  organs  as  the  test  of  perfection.  1874 
Sweet  Eng.  Sounds  23  The  Roman  alphabet  has  been 
further  enriched  by  the  differentiation  of  various  forms  of 
the  same  letter,  of  which  the  present  distinction  between 
u  and  v ,  i  and/,  are  instances.  1875  Lyell  Princ .  Geol.  II. 
iii.  xliii.  480  We  cannot  so  easily  account  for  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  the  Papuan  and  the  Malay  races.  1880  A.  R. 
Wallace  1st.  Life  278  Long  continued  isolation  would 
often  lead  to  the  differentiation  of  species. 

2.  The  action  of  noting  or  ascertaining  a  differ¬ 
ence  (see  prec.  3)  ;  discrimination,  distinction. 

a  1866  Whewell  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  142  Men  rush  . . 
to  differentiation  on  the  slightest  provocation.  1875  G.  H. 
Lewes  Prob.  op  Life  Mind  Ser.  1.  II.  v l  iv.  504  The 
logical  distinctions  represent  real  differentiations,  but  not 
distinct  existents.  1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  114 
A  careful  differentiation  of  the  causes. 

3.  Math.  The  operation  of  obtaining  a  differen¬ 
tial  or  differential  coefficient. 

1802  Woodhouse  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  123  note,  Pro¬ 
cesses  of  evolution,  differentiation,  integration,  &c.  are 
much  more  easily  performed  with  the  former  expression. 
1816  tr.  Lacroix's  Diff.  §  Int.  Calculus  21  The  principles 
of  differentiation  having  been  deduced.  1885  Watson  & 
Burbury  Math.  Th.  Electr.  <$*  Magn.  I.  31  Performing  the 
differentiations  and  substituting,  we  get  [etc  ] 

Differentio-clifferential,  a.  Math.  Obs. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Different  io-differential  Calculus 
is  a  method  of  differencing  differential  quantities,  .the  same, 
in  effect,  with  the  differential. 

Differently  (drferentli),  adv.  [f.  Different 
a.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  different  manner,  or  to  a  different 
degree  ;  diversely. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  11.  viii.  (1495)  35  Not  alle 
lyke  but  defferentely.  c  1400  Lanfranc s  Cirurg.  124 
Wounded  in  }>e  heed  differentliche.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  292  To  the  sonne  ys  sayde,  Christeleyson  dyf- 
ferentely  from  them,  for  he  ys  not  only  god  wyth  them,  but 
also  man.  1618  Bolton  Florus  iv.  viii.  305  And  now  his 
Navie  wafted  up  and  down  . .  O  how  differently  from  his 
Father  !  hee  rooted  out  the  Cilicians,  but  this  man  stirred 
Pyrats  to  take  his  part,  a  1622  R.  Hawkins  Hawkins' 
Voyages  (1878)  124  Those.. have  recounted  this  mysterie 
differently  to  that  which  is  written.  1651  Hobbes  Lezriath. 
1.  iv.  17  When  we  conceive  the  same  things  differently,  we 
can  hardly  avoyd  different  naming  of  them.  .  1665  J.  Ser¬ 
geant  Sure-footing  182  Reason  acts  much  differently  now 
then  formerly.  1713  Berkeley  Guardian  No.  70P5  Philo¬ 
sophers  judge  of  most  things  very  differently  from  the  vulgar. 
1770  Mad.  D’Arblay  Eai’ly  Diary  10  Jan.  (1889)  I.  64  How 
very  differently  do  I  begin  this  year  to  what  I  did  the 
last  !  1844  C.  C.  Southey  Andrew  Bell  III.  135  He  seems 
to  have  spent  his  time  somewhat  differently  than  was  usual 
with  him.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  vi.  45  Two  surfaces,  dif¬ 
ferently  illuminated.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  25  He  will  think 
differently  from  you  in  many  respects. 

Di  fferentness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  different ;  difference. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Differentness ,  difference.  1862  F. 
Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  95  In  the  twenty-four  qualities, 
they  include  differentness,  contact,  separation,  remoteness. 

Differing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Differ  v.  +  -ing*.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Differ,  q.  v.  ;  difference. 

1822  Mrs.  E.  Nathan  Langreath  I.  151  You  must  excuse 
so  material  a  differing  in  our  opinions. 

+  2.  Her .  =  Difference  sb.  4  b.  Obs. 

1592  Wyrley  Armorie  7  Another  matter,  .to  be  reformed, 
is  the  maner  of  differings. 

+  3.  A  disagreement ;  =  Difference  sb.  3. 

1660  R.  Coke  Paver  <$•  Subj.  2 66  [To]  decide  our  differings 
in  Church  and  State.  1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo 
Lat.  220  Hence  grow  great  differings  ( magnx  discordix ). 
1709  Chandler  Eff.  agst.  Bigotry  16  Their  little  Differings 
should  not  occasion  the  abating  of  their  mutual  Love. 
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DIFFICULTY, 


Di  ffering,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
differs  :  see  the  verb. 

1.  in  gen.  sense :  =  Different  a.  Very  common 
in  1 7th  and  early  1 8th  c. ;  now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth .  v.  Pr.  v.  131  Dyuerse  and  differyng 
substaunces.  1598  Manwood  Lawes  Forest  x.  §  7  (1615) 
79/1  An  especial!  manner  of  proceeding,  .which  is  differing 
from  the  proceeding  [etc.].  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iv. 

§  2  (1873)  28  Whose  writings  were  in  a  differing  style  and 
form,  c  1645  J.  Howell  Lett .  II.  xii,  Which  makes  me  to 
be  of  a  differing  opinion  to  that  Gentleman.  1666  Boyle  Orig. 
Formes  <$•  Qual. ,  Very  differing  from  that  pure  whitenesse 
to  be  observ’d  in  the  neighbouring  Snow  lately  fallen.  1702 
Pope  Sappho  43  Turtles  and  doves  of  diff 'ring  hues  unite. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  xii.  (1858)  547  A  differing  name  from 
that  which  our  Portuguese  pilot  gave  it.  1763  Sir  W.  Jonf.s 
Caissa  Poems  (1777)  128  A  polish’d  board,  with  differing 
colours  grac’d.  1802  H.  Martin  Helen  of  Glenross  II.  126, 
I  was  so  changed  by  dress,  .as  to  appear,  .essentially  differ¬ 
ing  to  what  I  had  ever  been. 

2.  Disagreeing  in  opinion  or  statement ;  discre¬ 
pant,  discordant. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  31  Hauing  much  a-doe 
to  accord  differing  Writers.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  68 
There  are  differing  accounts  about  the  manner  of  his  taking 
and  by  whom.  1858  Martineau  Stud.  Chr.  280  The  differ¬ 
ing  voices  of  the  intellect  and  the  soul. 

+  3.  At  variance,  disputing,  quarrelling.  Obs. 

C1611  Chapman  Iliad  ix.  543  Then  sent  they  the  chief 
priests  of  Gods  with  offer’d  gifts  t’  atone  His  differing  fury. 
1700  Dryden  Pal.  <$-  Arc.  Ded.  to  Duchess  Ormond  152 
O  daughter  of  the  Rose,  whose  cheeks  unite  The  differing 
titles  of  the  Red  and  White. 

+  Di  fferingly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  differing  manner,  differently. 

1602  Warner  A  lb.  Eng.  (1612)  364  More  diffringly  and 
doubtingly  than  of  the  other  sixe.  1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes 
%  Qual.  (1667)  27  Each  organ  of  Sense,  .may  be  it  selfe  dif¬ 
feringly  affected  by  external  Objects.  1688  —  Final  Causes 
Nat.  Things  ii.  58  Organs  of  sight  that  are  very  differingly 
framed  and  placed.  <21691  —  Hist.  Air  xix.  (1692)  163 
These  differingly  colour’d  sorts  of  Vitriol. 

t  Diffe'rrence.  Obs.  [f.  differ,  obs.  form  of 
Defer  v.1  +  -ence.]  The  action  of  deferring  or 
putting  off,  delay. 

1559  Crosraguell  Let.  IVillock  in  Keith  Hist.  Ch.  Scotl. 
App.  198  The  hail  warld  may  se  that  it  is  hot  differrence 
that  ye  desyre,  and  not  to  haif  the  mater  at  ane  perfyte  tryall. 

DifFet,  obs.  var.  Divot,  a  sod. 

f  Diffrbulate,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem 

of  L.  diffibuldre ,  f.  dif-,  Dis-  +  fibula  clasp,  buckle, 
Fibula.]  To  unclasp,  unbuckle. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diffibulate,  to  unbutton,  open  or 
ungird. 

•f  Diffiea-city.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  med.L.  difficd- 
cihis,  f.  difficax  difficult  {Catholicon).~\  Difficulty. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Difficacity,  hardness  or  difficulty. 

II  Difficile,  -il  (difi  •sil,  di'fisil),  a.  Obs.  (exc.  as 
Fr.)  [a.  late  OF.  difficile  (15th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L. 
difficil-is,  f.  dif-,  Dis-  +  facilis  able  to  be  done, 
easy.  Cf.  Pr.  difficil,  Sp.  dificil,  It.  difficile. ]  The 
opposite  of facile. 

+  1.  Not  easy,  hard  to  do  or  accomplish,  trouble¬ 
some  ;  =  Difficult  a.  1  a,  b  (q.v.  for  construc¬ 
tions).  Obs. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  143  It  is  a  difficile  thing 
to  a  man  to  be  long  in  helth.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1. 
x.  29  A1  thinges  seme  dyfficyle  to  the  dysciple.  1500-25 
Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  309  Thocht  luve  be  grene  in  gud 
curage,  And  be  difficill  till  asswage.  1533  Bellenden  Livy 
11.  (1822)  205  The  Romanis  . .  finalie  wan  the  difficillest  and 
maist  strate  parte  of  the  said  montane.  1566  Painter 
Pal.  Pleas.  1.  45  b,  To  adventure  anye  hard  and  difficile 
exploit.  1573  New  Custom  11.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  30 
No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  find  out.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  11.  i.  iv.  ii.  302  They.. make  it  most  dan¬ 
gerous  and  difficill  to  be  cured.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  i.  53 
That  Latine  was  no  more  difficile  Than  to  a  Blackbird  'tis 
to  whistle.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)^  88  Hope 
oft  fancies  that  to  be  facile  in  the  attainment,  which  reason 
in  the  event  shews  difficile. 

f  2.  Hard  to  understand  ;  =  Difficult  a.  i  c. 

c  1546  Joye  in  Gardiner  Declar.  Art.  Joye  (1546)  p.  xv, 
Isai  prophecied  of  Christ  that. .  he  shoulde  not  be  darke  and 
dyffycyle  or  harde  in  his  doctrine.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton 
Catech.  (1884)  46  Ane  exposition  of  difficil  &  obscuire  placis. 
1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  m.  viii.  196  If  the  matter 
be  doubtfull  and  difficille. 

||  3.  Of  persons :  Hard  to  persuade  or  satisfy  ;  un¬ 
accommodating,  making  difficulties ;  awkward, 
troublesome  to  deal  with  ;  =  Difficult  a.  3. 

In  modern  use  as  nonce- wd.  from  French  (dzTz'sz'l). 

1536  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  lxxvi.  183  The  Kings 
highnes.  .wold  not  shew  himself  very  difficile.  1622  Bacon 
Hen.  VI /,  Wks.  (Bohn)  448  This  cardinal,  .finding  the  pope 
difficile  in  granting  thereof.  1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Septua- 
gint  146  Some  race  of  Women  are  deficile  and  troublesome. 
1855  Caroline  Fox  Mem.  Old  Friends  (1882)  301  The  most 
difficile  and  bizarre  body  in  Christendom.  1881  Mallock 
Romance  igth  Cent.  I.  248  No  jealousy.. made  her  in  the 
least  cold  or  difficile . 

+  Difficilely,  -illy,  Obs.  [f.  Difficil(e 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  difficult  manner  ;  with  difficulty. 

1613  Sherley  Trav.  Persia  99  Princes  difficilly  speak 
of  peace  while  they  feele  themselues  able  to  make  warres. 

Difficileness  (difisrlnes).  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  ‘difficile*;  see  above.  (In 
modern  use  from  Difficile  3.) 

1607-12  Bacon  Ess.,  Goodness  (Arb.)  204  A  Crosnes,  or 
frowardnes,  or  aptnes  to  oppose,  or  difficilenes.  1632  Lith- 


gow  Trav.  viii.  373  Doubting  of  his  passage,  and  the  difficil- 
nesse  of  the  Countrey.  1886  R.  A.  King  Shadowed  Life 
III.  iii.  58  In  love  . .  with  her  person,  her  pleasantness,  her 
fortune  . .  and  last,  though  not  least,  her  difficileness. 

Difficilitate,  V.  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  L.  difficil-is 
difficult:  cf.  Difficultate.]  trans .  To  render 
difficult :  the  opposite  of  facilitate . 

1611  Cotgr.,  Difficulter ,  to  difficultate,  or  difficilitate;  to 
make  difficult.  1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  1.  lxxviii,  The  bold- 
nesse  of  their  resolution  will  disadvantage  the  assaylants, 
and  difficilitate  their  design.  1648  W.  Mountague  Devout 
Ess.  1.  xv.  §  4  (R.)The  inordinateness  of  our  love  difficilitateth 
this  duty. 

t  Difficul,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  deffykel,  6  difficult. 
[?  a.  OldLat.  difficul  (cited  by  Nonius  from  Varro)  : 
the  Eng.  word  may  however  have  been  deduced 
from  difficul-ty ,  or  pronounced  after  the  latter,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  sibilant  c  as  in  difficile .]  =  next. 
Hence  +  Difficull  y  adv.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfrauc s  Cirurg.  99  Olde  woundys  which  jjatbe)? 
deffykel  to  be  consowdyde.  1552  Huloet,  Difficull  reason, 
obscuratio ,  obscurum  argumentum.  Diffuse  or  difficull, 
obscurus.  Ibid.,  Difficullye,  difficile,  c  1645  Howell  Lett. 
(1650)  II.  112  Certain  . .  words  . .  accounted  the  difficulst  in 
all  the  whole  Castilian  language. 

Difficult  (cli*fikz>lt),  a.  Also  5  dyficulte,  5-6 
difficulty.  Comp,  difficulter,  sup.  difficultest 
(now  rare').  [An  English  formation,  of  which  the 
ending  -cult  is  not  etymologically  regular ;  cf. 
L.  difficil-is ,  F.  difficile.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  deduced  from  the  sb.  difficult-y ;  and  it  may 
have  arisen  under  the  joint  influence  of  difficul 
(see  prec.)  and  difficulty.  It  appeared  earlier  than 
the  adoption  of  difficile  from  French,  which  it  has 
also  outlived.] 

1.  Not  easy ;  requiring  effort  or  labour ;  occa¬ 
sioning  or  attended  with  trouble ;  troublesome, 
hard.  a.  of  actions,  etc.  :  Hard  to  do,  perform, 
carry  out,  or  practise.  Often  with  inf  subject. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1594)  42  Good 
beginnings  in  all  great  matters  are  alwaies  the  difficultest 
part  of  them.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  212  (R.)  Things  diffi- 
culte  [they]  haue  made  facile.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo' s  Africa 
11. 149  Necromancers,  .their  arte  is  exceeding  difficult.  1608 
D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  <5*  Mor.  19  b,  How  difficult  a  thing  it  is,  to 
love,  and  to  be  wise,  and  both  at  once.  1666  Boyle  Orig. 
Formes  $  Qual.,  The  greatest  and  difficultest  Changes. 
1676-7  Marvell  Corr.  cclxxv.  (1872-5)  II.  504  It  is  much 
difficulter  for  you  to  have  obtained  an  injunction,  than  to 
retain  it.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  172  P14  Virtue  is 
sufficiently  difficult  with  any  circumstances.  1799  Kirwan 
Geol.  Ess.  10  [Their]  difficult  solubility  in  water.  i860 
Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  1  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  universal  disaster.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  ix. 
(1877)  195  Generosity  to  an  equal  is  more  difficult  than 
generosity  to  an  inferior. 

b.  of  the  object  of  an  action.  Const,  inf. 
(now  usually  act.,  less  freq.  pass.),  or  with  of  or  in 
before  a  noun  expressing  the  action ;  also  with 
the  action  contextually  implied  (  =  hard  to  pass, 
reach,  produce,  construct,  or  otherwise  deal  with.) 

c  1400  Lanfrauc' s  Cirurg.  99  To  consowde  olde  woundes 
whiche  f>at  ben  difficult  [MS.  B.  deffykel]  to  be  consowded. 
Ibid.  105  pe  cheke  be  constreyned  and  difficulte  of  mevynge. 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  x.  iv,  If  apparaunce  Of  the  cause 
.  .Be  hard  and  difficulte  in  the  utteraunce.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  in.  xxxvii.  233  The  thing  . .  is  strange,  and  the 
naturall  cause  difficult  to  imagine.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc. 
Hist.  (1827)  VII.  xvii.  vii.  203  A  river  very  difficult,  as  well 
in  regard  to  its  hanks  as  to  the  marshes  on  the  sides  of  it. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vii.  vi,  The  real  sentiments  of 
ladies  were  very  difficult  to  be  understood.  1793  Smeaton 
Edystone  L.  Ded.  4  A  plain  and  simple  building,  that  has 
nevertheless  been  acknowledged  to  be,  in  itself,  curious, 
difficult,  and  useful.  1814  Wordsw.  Excursion  v.  492 
Knowledge,  .is  difficult  to  gain.  1850  M'Cosh  Div.  Govt. 
1.  ii.  (1874)  29  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac .  1.  viii.  58  In  some  places  I  found  the  crevasses 
difficult.  1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  89  Markets  are 
so  difficult  of  access. 

e.  Hard  to  understand;  perplexing,  puzzling, 
obscure. 

1556  A  urelio  <5-  Isab.  (1608)  G  vj,  If  youre  difficulte  speak- 
inge  overcome  me.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit .  46  The 
difficultest  things  in  their  Authours.  1661  Boyle  Style  of 
Script.  (1668)  53  Leaving  out  all  such  difficulter  matters. 
1858  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  v.  217  Butler,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  our  poets.  1885  Bible  (R.V.)  Jer.  xxxiii.  3 
Great  things,  and  difficult,  which  thou  knowest  not. 

2.  Of  persons,  arch.  a.  Hard  to  please  or  satisfy; 
not  easy  to  get  on  with ;  unaccommodating,  exact¬ 
ing,  fastidious. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xii.  Arb.)  44  To  make  him 
ambitious  of  honour,  Jealous  and  difficult  in  his  worships. 
1663  Heath  Flagellum  or  O.  Cromwell  (ed.  2)  7  Being  in 
his  own  nature  of  a  difficult  disposition,  .and  one  that  would 
have  due  distances  observed  towards  him.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s 
Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  III.  32  Children  were  early  accustomed 
not  to  be  nice  or  difficult  in  their  eating.  1773  Goldsm. 
Stoops  to  Conq.  1.  i,  I’ll  ..  look  out  for  some  less  difficult 
admirer.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  II.  87  My  temper  is 
difficult.  1889  Lowell  Walton  Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  81  He  [Cotton] 
also  wrote  verses  which  the  difficult  Wordsworth  could  praise. 

b.  Hard  to  induce  or  persuade ;  unwilling,  re¬ 
luctant,  obstinate,  stubborn. 

a  1502  in  Arnolde  Citron.  (iSii)  81  That  such  persones 
which  were  difficulte  [printed  difficultie]  ageynst  the  sayd 
ordre  be  callid  afore  my  Lorde  Mayr  and  Aldirmen  to  he 
reformed  bi  their  wise  exortacions.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  1. 
vi.  8,  I  attended  him  also  with  the  Note  of  your  Extra¬ 


ordinaries,  wherein  I  find  him  something  difficult  and  dila¬ 
tory  yet.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1701)  56  In  particular  I  am 
difficult  to  believe,  that  [etc.].  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 

xiv.  ii.  Lady  Bellaston  will  be  as  difficult  to  believe  any 
thing  against  one  who  [etc.].  1891  L.  Keith  The  Halletts 

I.  xiii.  248  Sir  Robert  had  been  rather  a  difficult  husband — 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  occasionally  taken  his  own  way. 

t  Difficult,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Difficult  a.] 
Difficulty. 

1709  tr.  Sir  y.  Spelman's  Alfred  Gt.  95  What  Difficult 
Alfred  had  to  recover  the  Land.  Ibid.  118  bis,  12a 

Di  fficult,  v.  Now  local,  [a.  obs.  F.  difficulter 
to  make  difficult,  f.  med.L.  difficultdre,  f.  difficultds 
difficulty  :  see  Difficultate,  Difficilitate.] 
t  1.  trans.  To  render  difficult,  impede  (an  action, 
etc.).  The  opposite  of  to  facilitate.  Obs. 
a  1608  [see  Difficulting  below].  1678  Temple  Let.  to  Ld. 
Treasurer  Wks.  1731  II.  506  Those  which  intended  to 
difficult  or  delay  the  Ratification  with  France,  a  1698  Ibid. 

II.  484  (L.\  Having  desisted  from  their  pretensions,  which 
had  difficulted  the  peace.  1818  Todd  s.v.  Difficultate,  The 
late  lord  chancellor  Thurlow  was  fond  of  using  the  verb 
difficult ;  as,  he  difficulted  the  matter ;  but  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  unjustifiable  in  this  usage. 

2.  To  put  in  a  difficulty,  bring  into  difficulties, 
perplex,  embarrass  (a  person).  Usually  pass.  {Sc. 
and  17.S.) 

1686  [see  Difficulting  below].  1713  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843) 

I.  464,  I  would  he  difficulted  to  read  the  King  of  France  ‘the 
most  Christian  king  ’  to  my  people.  1718  Ibid.  II.  410  How 
far  the  alterations,  .may  straiten  and  difficult  some  ministers 
who  have  formerly  sworn  the  oath.  1782  J.  Brown  Address 
to  Students  (1858)  62  If  you  be  difficulted  how  to  act.  1813 

J.  Ballantyne  in  Lockhart  Ballaniyne-humbug  Handled 
(1839)  29  This  business  has  always  been,  .difficulted  by  all 
its  capital  . .  being  lent  the  printing-office.  1845  Bush 
R esurrectio?i  51  (Bartlett)  We  are  not  difficulted  at  all  on 
the  score  of  the  relation  which  the  new  plant  bears  to  the 
old.  1861  W.  E.  Aytoun  N.  Sviclair  I.  155  The  poor 

|  lads  might  be  difficulted  to  find  meal  for  their  porridge. 
Hence  Difficulting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
a  1608  Sir  F.  Vere  Comm.  119  Lest  ..  [this]  might  give 
the  enemy  an  alarm,  to  the  difficulting  of  the  enterprise. 
1686  Renwick  Serm.  xviii.  (1776)  212  There  is  not  a  case 
that  can  put  Him  to  a  non-plus  or  difficulting  extremity. 

+  Di  fficultate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  difficult-are  to  render  difficult,  f.  difficult-ds 
difficulty.]  traits.  To  make  difficult :  =prec.  1. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Difficulter,  to  difficultate  or  difficilitate. 
1829  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  161  The  circumstances  which 
facilitated  or  difficultated  1  if  I  may  make  such  a  word  for  the 
nonce)  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Difficultly  (di'fik^ltli),  adv.  [f.  Difficult  a. 
+  -ly2.  Formerly  very  frequent  in  literary  use; 
now  rather  avoided,  and  in  speech  rarely  used ; 
in  sense  1,  ‘with  difficulty’  is  usually  substituted.] 
1.  In  a  difficult  manner,  not  easily,  hardly  ;  with 
difficulty. 

1558  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  iv.  4  Ireland  . .  will  be 
very  difficultly  stayed  in  their  obedience.  1624  Scott  Vox 
Coeli  6  Our  posterity  will  difficultly  beleeue  it.  1646  S. 
Bolton  Arraignnt.  Err.  47  Castles,  and  forts,  and  strong 
holds,  they  are  hardly  conquered,  difficultly  overcome. 
1654  H.  L'Estrange  Chas.  7)1655)  1  He.  .was  none  of  the 
gracefullest  of  Orators,  for  his  words  came  difficultly  from 
him.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1716  I.  5  A  possession  of 
trifles  . .  difficultly  acquired  and  easily  lost.  1685  Boyle 
Effects  of  Mot.  vi.  66  The  Mountain  Carpathus.  .said  to  be 
much  more  steep  and  difficultly  accessible  than  any  of  the 
Alps.  1718  Prideaux  Connect.  O.  _N.  T.  11.  iv.  219 
Gorgias  difficultly  escaping  fled  to  Marisa.  1784  J.  Keir 
Diet.  Chem.  97  The  vapours,  .are  very  elastic,  and  difficultly 
condensable.  a  1843  Southey  Doctor  ccxxi.  (1862)  594 
Diseases  . .  difficultly  distinguishable  by  their  symptoms. 
1875  Ruskin  Fors  Clavig.  V.  37  No.  50  The  difficultly  recon- 
cileable  merits  of  old  times  and  new  things.  1879  Rutley 
Study  Rocks  x.  87  Labradorite  fuses  readily  . .  anorthite  is 
more  difficultly  fusible. 

b.  In  a  way  hard  to  understand  ;  obscurely. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  62  It  is  a  thing 

as  blame  worthie  to  speake  dissolutely,  as  to  speake  diffi¬ 
cultly.  1875  A.  J.  Svinbournk.  Picture  Logic  ix.  58  Things 
seem  to  me  to  be  put  so  difficultly  in  books. 

c.  To  a  difficult  degree;  so  as  to  be  difficult  of 
access,  passage,  etc. 

1872  C.  King  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  iv.  88  We  found  the 
ice-angle  difficultly  steep ;  but  made  our  way  successfully 
along  its  edge. 

d.  In  a  difficult  position  ;  in  a  condition  of  em¬ 
barrassment.  (Cf.  Difficulty  2  c.) 

1886  P.  O.  Hutchinson  Diary  T.  Hutchinson  II.  430 
These  unfortunate  people  were  very  difficultly  placed. 

+  2.  Unwillingly,  reluctantly.  Obs. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  99,  I  knowe  howe 
difficultly  and  hardelye  I  meselfe  would  haue  beleued.  1614 
Lodge  Seneca  2  Hath  . .  either  . .  denied,  or  promised  but 
difficultly  . .  with  strained  and  reproachful  words.  1677 
Otway  Cheats  of  Scapiu  it.  i,  How  easily  a  miser  swallows 
a  load,  and  how  difficultly  he  disgorges  a  grain. 

t  Di  fficultness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  difficult ;  difficulty. 

1560  P.  Whitehorne  tr.  Macchiave Ill's  Arte  of  Warre 
(1573)  70  b  Such  difficultnesse  is  necessarie.  1580  Frampton 
Dial.  Yron  &  Steele  170  It  toke  away  the  difficultnesse  of 
the  swallowing  downe.  1644  Digby  Two  Treatises  (1645) 
11.  77  The  difficultnesse  of  this  subject,  .would  not  allow  us 
that  liberty. 

Difficulty  (di'fikzOti).  Also  4-6  dyff-,  -te,  5-6 
-tee,  -tye,  6-7  -tie.  [ad.  L.  difficultds,  -tatem 
(f.  dif-,  Dis-  +  facultas  Faculty),  peril,  immed. 
through  OF.  or  AF.  difficult J. 
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In  OF.  the  word  is  as  yet  recorded  only  of  15th  c. ;  it  may 
have  been  in  earlier  use  in  Anglo-Fr. ;  but  the  English  word, 
which  was  common  before  1400,  may  have  been  formed 
directly  from  L.,  on  the  type  of  the  many  existing  words  in 
-/^'corresponding  to  L.  words  in  -tas,  e. g. povrete, purete.] 

1.  The  quality,  fact,  or  condition  of  being  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  the  character  of  an  action  that  requires  labour 
or  effort ;  hardness  to  be  accomplished ;  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  ease  or  facility. 

1382  Wyclif  Num.  xx.  19  No  difficulte  shal  be  in  the 
prijs.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  ii.  (1495)  409  Yf 
.  .the  Egle  hath  thre  byrdes,  she  throwyth  oute  one  of  her 
neste  for  dyffyculte  of  fedyng.  £1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees) 
7969  His  sonn  with  grete  difficulte  Gart  his  fader  monke 
to  be.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  786  He 
speedily  without  any  difficultie  . .  brought  the  matter  to  a 
good  conclusion.  1667  Milton  P.  L.u.  449  If  aught . .  in  the 
shape  Of  difficulty  or  danger  could  deterre  Me.  1719  De 
Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  viii.  139,  I  had  no  great  difficulty  to  cut 
it  down.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  1. 11.  134  Nor  was  this 
reconcilement  a  matter  of  difficulty.  1770  Junius  Lett.  xli. 
208,  I  have  been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  1797 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  i,  She  walked  with  difficulty,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  11.  x.  283  The  difficulty  of  thus  directing  a 
chain  over  crevasses  and  ridges.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  261  Socrates  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  virtue  is  a 
good. 

b.  Said  of  the  object  of  an  action  (the  nature  of 
which  is  contextually  implied :  cf.  Difficult 

a.  1  b). 

1747  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  103  The  Length  and  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  Bay.  Mod.  The  steepness  and  difficulty  of  the 
direct  path.  A  route  of  considerable  difficulty. 

c.  The  quality  of  being  hard  to  understand  ; 
perplexing  character,  obscurity. 

1529  More  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks.  321/1  Because  that  of 
the  difficultie  of  his  [St.  Paul's]  writing  thei  catch  some¬ 
time  some  matter  of  contencion.  1644  Milton  Educ.  Wks. 
(1847)100/1  If  the  language  be  difficult,  .it  is  not  a  difficulty 
above  their  years,  i860  Farrar  Orig .  Lang.  i.  21  The  diffi¬ 
culty  and  obscurity  of  the  phrase. 

2.  with  a  and  pi.  A  particular  instance  of  this 
quality ;  that  which  is  difficult,  a.  A  thing  hard 
to  do  or  overcome  ;  a  hindrance  to  action. 

a  1619  Daniel  Funeral  Poem  (R.),  Nor  how  by  mastering 
difficulties  so  . .  He  bravely  came  to  disappoint  his  foe. 
a  1716  South  (J.),  They  mistake  difficulties  for  impossi¬ 
bilities.  1775  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II.  53,  I  see,  indeed, 
many,  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  130  As  difficulties  gathered  round  him,  he 
encountered  them  with  the  increasing  magnificence  of  his 
schemes.  1880  Geikie  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  232  A  difficulty  may 
sometimes  be  felt  in  understanding  how  [etc.].  1893  JVestm. 
Gaz.  13  Feb.  1/2  To  parade  difficulties  is  the  delight  of  the 
pedant;  to  grapple  with  them  is  the  task  of  the  statesman. 
Mod.  The  children,  I  admit,  are  a  difficulty. 

b.  Something  hard  to  understand ;  a  perplexing 
or  obscure  point  or  question. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Friar's  T.  Prol.  8  Ye  han  her  touchid  . . 
In  scole  matier  £ret  difficulte.  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (1892) 

1 18  Discussing  this  difficulty.  1577  tr.  Ballinger's  Decades 
(1592)  29  There  is  no  cause  for  anye  man  by  reason  of  a 
few  difficulties,  to  dispaire  to  attaine  to  the  true  vnder- 
standinge  of  the  Scriptures.  1692  R.  L’ Estrange  Fables 
No..  494  (1708)  I.  540  When  People  have  been  Beating  their 
Brains  about  a  Difficulty,  and  find  they  can  make  Nothing 
on’t.  1770  Beattie  Ess.  Truth  11.  i.  §  1  (R.),  Let  us  see, 
then,  whether  . .  we  can  make  any  discovery  preparatory  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  a  1843  J-  H.  Newman  Par. 
Semi. ,  Chr.  Myst.  (1868)  I.  211  Difficulties  in  revelation  are 
especially  given  to  prove  the  reality  of  our  faith. 

c.  An  embarrassment  of  affairs ;  a  condition  in 
which  action,  co-operation,  or  progress  is  difficult ; 
a  trouble ;  often  spec,  a  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
(Usually  in  pi.) 

1705  Addison  Italy  (J.1),  They  lie  under  some  difficulties, 
by  reason  of  the  emperour’s  displeasure,  who  has  forbidden 
their  manufactures.  #1715  Burnet  Own  Times  I.  346  The 
king  was  under  no  difficulties  by  anything  they  had  done. 
1831  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Jrnl.  in  Rec.  Girlhood  (1878)  III.  68 
Mr  Brunton..is  in  ‘difficulties'  (civilized  plural  for  debt'. 
1861  Smiles  Engineers  II.  142  A  serious  difficulty  occurred 
between  him  and  his  wife  on  this  very  point,  which  ended 
in  a  separation.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  173/2  In  Dec. 
1867  the  company  fell  into  difficulties.  1886  Tip  Cat  xix. 
254  Come  to  me  if  you  . .  are  in  any  difficulty  or  trouble. 

3.  Reluctance,  unwillingness  (see  Difficult  a. 

2  b)  ;  demur,  objection.  Ohs.  exc.  in  phr.  to  make 
a  difficulty  or  difficulties,  now  associated  with 
2  a ;  formerly  f  to  make  difficulty,  i.  e.  to  show 
reluctance. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  795  The  Protector 
made  great  difficultie  to  come  to  them.  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Hen.  K,  70  b,  To  obeye  us  without  opposicion,  contradiccion 
or  difficultee.  m  1608  Sir  F.  Vere  Comm.  119  Her  Majesty. . 
with  some  difficulty  (as  her  manner  was)  granted  the  men  to 
be  levied.'  1687  T.  Smith  in  Magd.  Coll.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  18 
Hee  making  severall  diffieultyes.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V 
II.  vi.  95  This  she  granted  with  some  difficulty.  1769 
Goldsmith  Rom.  Hist.  (1786)  II.  355  Apollonius,  .made  no 
difficulty  of  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome.  1873  Tristram 
Moab  xiii.  239  They  . .  never  made  any  difficulties  or 
demands. 

Diffidation  (dificD1  Jan).  Hist.  Inst  it.  [ad. 
med.L.  difflddtidn-em  (Du  Cange),  n.  of  action 
from  med.L.  diffidare  to  distrust,  f.  dif ,  Dis- 
+  *-fidare  to  trust,  keep  faith  :  see  Defy  vd~\  The 
undoing  of  relations  of  faith,  allegiance,  or  amity  ; 
declaration  of  hostilities ;  =  Defiance  i. 

1731  Chandler  tr.  Limborch's  Hist.  Inquis.  II.  24  Diffi- 
dation  declares  Hereticks  to  be  enemies  of  their  Country 
and  the  Empire.  .When  any  one  is  declared  an  Heretick  by 


the  Sentence  of  the  Judge,  any  Man  . .  may  seize,  plunder, 
and  kill  him.  1807  Coxe  Hist.  Ho.  Austria  (Bohn)  I.  xxx. 
454  They  sent  a  . .  letter  of  diffidation,  in  which  they  re¬ 
nounced  their  allegiance.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872) 
II.  58  The  ceremony  of  diffidation,  or  solemn  defiance  of 
an  enemy.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  1.  81,  The 
evils  attendant  on  the  right  of  diffidation  or  private  warfare 
{Fehderecht).  1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <$•  Eng.  II.  i. 
27  According  to  modern  principles,  the  Subject’s  allegiance 
is  indefeasible,  .but  the  primeval  legislation  of  the  Teutons 
permitted  to  the  vassal  . .  the  right  of  diffidation — he  might 
undo  his  faith. 

Diffi.de  (diford),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  diffidcre 
to  distrust,  be  distrustful,  f.  dif ,  Dis-  +  fidere  to 
trust.  Cf.  Defy  v -1  sense  7.]  intr.  To  want  faith 
or  confidence  ;  to  have  or  feel  distrust ;  to  diffi.de  in 
{f  of),  to  distrust.  (The  opposite  of  confde.) 

1532  Bonner  Let.  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref  II.  180,  I  diffided 
in  the  justness  of  the  matter,  c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  55  Never  diffiding  of  good  fortune.  1606 
J.  Hynd  Eliosto  Libidinoso  30,  I.  .wish  thee  not  to  diffide. 
1624  Fisher  in  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  115  Not  to  seeme  to 
diffide .  .of  your  Maiesties  iudgement.  1697  Dryden  Alneid 
xi.  636  If  in  your  arms  thus  early  you  diffide.  a  1806 
C.  J.  Fox  Reign  James  II.  (1808)  32  With  regard  to  facts 
remote  . .  wise  men  generally  diffide  in  their  own  judgment. 
1829  J.  Donovan  Catech.  Council  of  Trent  (1855)  517  And 
diffiding  entirely  in  ourselves,  we  shall  seek  refuge  . .  in 
the  mercy  of  God.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Ediic.  i. 

7  We  speak  not  now  of  certain  affirmed  calculations.  We 
diffide  in  them. 

+  b.  with  clause.  Obs. 

1647  H*  More  Cupid's  Conflict  Ixxvii,  To.  .diffide  Whether 
our  reasons  eye  be  clear  enough,  a  1713  Ellwood  Auto- 
biog.  (1885'  257  Which  of  us  can  now  diffide  That  God  will 
us  defend? 

C.  trails.  To  distrust,  doubt.  Ohs. 

1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  ii.  §  14.  62  So  would  I 
not  have  any  reject  or  diffide  the  Certainty  of  that  Unerring 
Spirit.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  779  Alwaies  fluctu¬ 
ating  about  them  [Incorporeals]  and  diffiding  them.  1686 
Horneck  Crucif  Jesus  xxii.  658  How  basely  hast  thou 
diffided  this  providence  ! 

Hence  Diffi’ding  vbl.  sb.,  distrusting. 

1657  G.  Starkey Helmont's  Vind.  149  It  is  a  great  diffiding 
in  God’s  mercy. 

t  Biffide'lity.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  dif-,  Drs-  + 
Fidelity,  after  infidelity .]  Disbelief,  unbelief. 

1659  Fuller  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  1.  61  Parcel-Diffidelity  in 
matters  of  such  nature,  I  am  sure  is  no  sin. 

Diffidence  (di'fidens).  [ad.  L.  dijfidentia 
want  of  confidence,  mistrust,  distrust,  f.  diffident- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  diffid-ere  to  distrust :  see  Diffide 
and  -ence.  Cf.  obs.  F.  diffidence,  -ance,  1 6—  1 7th 
c.  in  Godef.]  (The  opposite  of  Confidence.) 

1.  Want  of  confidence  or  faith  ;  mistrust,  distrust, 
misgiving,  doubt.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  94  Bycause  we  put 
diffedence  or  mistrust  in  God.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Ediu.IV, 
208b,  King  Edward  beyng..in  diffidence  of  reysyng  any 
army  . .  departed.  1595  Shaks.  John  1.  i.  65  Thou  dost 
shame  thy  mother,  And  wound  her  honor  with  this  diffi¬ 
dence.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  684  Away  with  ’ 
these  weake  diffidences.  1614  T.  Jackson  Comment.  Creede 
11.  251  Distrust  or  diffidence  to  Gods  promises.  1641  J. 
Shute  Sarah  <5-  Hagar  (1649)  33  Diffidence  in  the  promise 
of  God.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xii.  (1851)  436  Hee  had 
brought  the  Parlament  into  so  just  a  diffidence  of  him, 
as  that  they  durst  not  leave  the  Public  Armes  at  his 
disposal.  1712  Pope  Let.  to  Steele  15  July,  Sickness., 
teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state.  1741  Richard¬ 
son  Pamela  (1742)  IV.  271  Since  that  Time,  I  have  always 
had  some  Diffidences  about  her.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  v.  v.  549  A  diffidence,  .of  his  judgment  or  his 
virtue.  1823  Lingard  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  65  Plis  former  refusal 
. .  proceeded  . .  from  diffidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  ally. 
1838  Emerson  Addr.,  Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  206  The 
diffidence  of  mankind  in  the  soul  has  crept  over  the  American 
mind. 

2.  Distrust  of  oneself;  want  of  confidence  in  one’s 
own  ability,  worth,  or  fitness;  modesty,  shyness  of 
disposition. 

[1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  vi.  25  Constant  Despayre,  Diffi¬ 
dence  of  our  selves,  a  1683  Sidney  Disc.  Go7>t.  iii.  §  40  (1704) 
394  Every  one  ought  to  enter  into  a  just  diffidence  of  him¬ 
self.]  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  567  Speak,  tho'  sure,  with  seem¬ 
ing  diffidence.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne  i.  12  The  diffi¬ 
dence  of  Erasmus  prevented  him  from  assuming  that  title. 
1841  Macaulay  Ess.,  IV.  Hastings  (1854)  646/1  With  great 
diffidence,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion.  1862  Trollope 
Orley  F.  xxxii.  (ed.  4)  229  She  had  aid  aside  whatever 
diffidence  may  have  afflicted  her  earlier  years,  and  now  was 
able  to  speak  out  her  mind. 

t  Diffidency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ency.] 

=  Diffidence;  distrust,  mistrust. 

1604  Edmonds  Observ.  Caesars  Comm.  6  So  doth  diffi- 
dencie  wait  vpon  indirect  and  perfidious  designements. 
1676  Wycherley  PI.  Dealer  1.  i,  He  has  the  courage  of 
men  in  despair,  yet  the  diffidency  and  caution  of  Cowards.  I 
1694  F.  Bragge  Disc.  Parables  xiii.  450  He  . .  prays  with 
great  diffidency,  and  distrust  of  prevailing.  1748  Richard¬ 
son  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  i.  3  All  diffidencies,  like  night-fogs 
before  the  sun,  disperse  at  her  approach. 

Diffident  (d  rfident),  a.  [ad.  L.  diffident-em ,  I 
pr.  pple.  of  diffidcre  to  mistrust ;  see  Diffide,  and 
-ENT.  (The  opposite  of  Confident.)] 

1.  Wanting  confidence  or  trust  {in)  ;  distrustful, 
mistrustful  {of). 

1598  Fi.orio,  Diffidente,  mistrustful,  diffident.  a  16 18 
Raleigh  Mahomet  ( 1637)  207  In  the  constancie  of  his  people 
he  was  somewhat  diffident.  <11631  Donne  Semi.  xii.  114 
A  fainting  and  a  diffident  Spirit.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 


viii.  562  Be  not  diffident  Of  Wisdom,  she  deserts  thee  not, 
if  thou  Dismiss  her  not,  when  most  thou  needst  her  nigh. 
1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  159,  I  am  somewhat  diffident 
of  the  truth  of  those  Stories.  1734  Watts  Rcliq.  Juv.  (1789) 
131  A  feeble  man  and  diffident  had  need  to  pray  daily,  Lord, 
lead  us  not  into  temptation.  1802  H.  Martin  Helen  of 
Glenross  HI.  330  Had  I  been  more  diffident  in  its  effects, 
I  had  not  trusted,  .to  it.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  v.  141 
The  English  are  not  musicians,  and  are  diffident  in  general 
of  the  artist  class. 

2.  Wanting  in  self-confidence  ;  distrustful  of  one¬ 
self  ;  not  confident  in  disposition  ;  timid,  shy, 
modest,  bashful.  (The  usual  current  sense.) 

[1648  Eikon  Bas.  xi.  (1824)  88,  I  am  not  so  diffident  of  My 
selfe,  as  brutishly  to  submit  to  any  men's  dictates.]  1713 
Addison  Cato  11.  i,  Let  us  appear  nor  rash  nor  diffident. 
1785  Mad.  D'Arblay  Lett.  3  Jan.,  He  [Dr.  Johnson]  never 
attacked  the  unassuming,  nor  meant  to  terrify  the  diffident. 
1835  W.  Irving  Newstcad  Abbey  Crayon  Misc.  (1863)  362 
She  was  shy  and  diffident.  1882  B.  M.  Croker  Proper 
Pride  I.  ii.  42  She  little  knew  that  the  apparently  diffident 
young  man  was  the  life  and  soul  of  his  mess. 

Diffidently  (di'fidentli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  diffident  manner,  with  distrust  or  self-distrust. 

(?)i6i3  State  Trials,  C'  tess  of  Essex  (1816)  II.  831  He  found 
it  to  be  uncertainly  and  diffidently  set  down.  1730-6  Bailey 
(folio),  Diffidently,  distrustfully,  suspiciously.  1741  Richard¬ 
son  Pamela  (1742)  III.  169, 1  looked,  I  suppose,  a  little  diffi¬ 
dently.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  46  Don't  creep  about  diffidently;  make  up  jT>ur  mind. 

t  Diffidentness.  Obs.  rare- °.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ness.]  =  Diffidence. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1775  in  Ash. 

Diffie,  obs.  form  of  Defy. 

t  Diffind,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [ad.  L.  diffind -ere 
to  cleave  asunder,  f.  dif,  Dis-  + ■  finders  to  cleave.] 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  To  Dipjfind,  to  cut  or  cleave  asunder. 
1775  in  Ash. 

Diffine,  -ition,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Define,  etc. 
f  Diffinish,  -isse,  v.  Obs.  :  see  Definish. 
tDiffi  ssion.  Obs.  rare—  °.  [ad.  L.  diffission- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  dijfindere  to  cleave  asunder.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diffission ,  a  cleaving  asunder. 

t  Biffixed,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  dif, 
Dis-  +  h.fixtis,  Fixed.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diffixed ,  loosened,  unfastened. 

t  Bifflate,  w.  Obs.  [f.  L.  diflat-ppl.  stem  of  dtf- 
flare  to  blow  apart,  disperse  by  blowing,  f.  dif-,  Dis- 
+ flare  to  blow.]  trans.  To  blow  apart  or  away. 
1620  Venner  Via  Recta  (1650)  311  Thereby,  .vaporous 
and  rheumatick  superfluities  are  discussed  and  difflated. 

+  Diffiation.  Obs .  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  dijfldre, 

diffldt - :  see  prec.  Cf.  obs.  F.  diffiation  Cotgr.j 
Blowing  asunder,  or  dispersing  by  blowing. 

1568  Skeyne  The  Pest  (i860)  18  Purgation  is  perfitit  . .  be 
. .  fasting,  and  diffiatioun.  1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  76 
Convenient  refrigeration  and  diffiation  of  vapoures.  1620 
Venner  Via  Recta  (1650)  301  Hindering  the  diffiation  and 
dissipation  of  vaporous  fumes. 

b.  In  early  Chemistry  :  see  quot.  1 706. 

1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  247  A  substance 
scarce  capable  of  diflation  or  blowing  away.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey)  Diffiation  . .  a  Term  us’d  by  some  Chymists, 
when  Spirits  raised  by  heat,  are  blown  with  a  kind  of  Bel¬ 
lows,  into  the  opposite  Camera  or  Arch  of  the  Furnace,  and 
there  found  congealed.  1763  W.  Lewis  Comm  ere.  Phil. 
Techn.  21 1  Diffiation  of  the  antimonial  metal. 

Diffloryssh,  var.  of  Deflodeish  v.  Obs. 
Diffluail  (diffizoen).  Also  difluan.  Chem. 
[mod.f.L.  diffiu-cre  to  flow  away,  dissolve  +  -an 
I.  2.]  A  chemical  compound,  obtained,  as  a  loose 
white  very  soluble  powder  of  bitter  saline  taste,  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  a  solution  of  alloxanic  acid. 

1847  Turners  Elem,  Chem.  (ed.  8)  787  Difluan,  this 
compound  is  found  in  the  liquid  which  has  deposited  the 
leucoturic  acid.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  I.  138  s.  v. 
Alloxanic  Acid,  An  aqueous  solution  of  alloxanic  acid  is 
decomposed  by  boiling,  carbonic  anhydride  being  abun¬ 
dantly  evolved,  and  two  new  bodies  formed,  one  of  which. . 
difluan,  remains  in  solution,  but  may  be  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  Ibid.  II.  322  Diffluan. 

Diffiuence  (clrfh/ens).  [f.  Diffluent,  or  its 
L.  source  :  see  -ence.  Cf.  mod.F.  diffiuence .] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  flowing  apart  or  abroad ; 
dispersion  by  flowing.  Also  fig. 

1633  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  viii.  xvi,  Their  violence  ‘Fore 
danger  spent  with  lavish  diffiuence,  Was  none,  or  weak  in 
time  of  greatest  exigence.  1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Diffiu¬ 
ence,  a  looseness,  a  flowing  forth  or  abroad.  1816  G.  S. 
Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  292  Such  a  confluence  and  dif- 
fluence  make,  he  supposes,  the  four  heads  mentioned  by 
Moses.  1853  Reade  C/m  Johnstone  x.  128  The  loose,  law¬ 
less  diffiuence  of  motion  that  goes  by  that  name  [dancing]. 

2.  Dissolution  into  a  liquid  state ;  deliquescence ; 
spec .  in  Biol,  the  peculiar  mode  of  dissolution  or 
disintegration  of  Infusoria,  called  by  Dujardin 
‘  molecular  effusion’. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  712/1  Softening  may  vary 
from  simple  flabbiness  to  a  state  approaching  diffiuence. 
1861  T.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Cadent.  52  Such 
amoeboid  particles  occasionally  become  detached  by  the 
method  denominated  ‘  diffiuence  \ 

t  Di’ffluency.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  as  prec. :  see 

-ency.]  Diffluent  condition ;  quality  of  flowing 
out  in  all  directions,  fluidity. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  50  Ice  is  only  water 
congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  ayre,  whereby  it  acquireth 
no  new  forme,  but  rather  a  consistence,  or  determination  of 
its  diffluency. 
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DIFFUSE. 


Diffluent  (di-flMent),  a.  [ad.  L.  diffluent- em, 
pr.  pple.  of  difflu-ere  to  flow  apart  or  away,  f.  dif-, 
Dia-  i  +  fiuere  to  flow.  Cf.  mod.F.  diffluent  \ 
Characterized  by  flowing  apart  or  abroad ;  fluid ; 
deliquescent.  Also  fig. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Tobacco  Battered  626  Yet  over-moist 
[Brain],  againe  Makes  it  [Memory]  so  laxe,  so  diffluent  and 
thin,  That  nothing  can  be  firmly  fixt  there-in.  1642  Anne 
Bradstreet  Poems  (1678)  33  What’s  diffluent  I  do  consoli¬ 
date.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Luke  xvii.  8  A  loose,  discinct,  and 
diffluent  mind  is  unfit  to  serve  God.  1811  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Rev.  LXV.  228  Speech  is  confluent,  rather  than 
diffluent.  1851-9  Owen  in  Man.  Sc.  Enq.  365  Their  soft 
organic  substance  is  commonly  diffluent.  1880  Gray  in  Nat. 
Sc.  Relig.  14  A  formless,  apparently  diffluent  and  struc¬ 
tureless  mass. 

+  Di  ffluous,  a.  Obs.  rare ~°.  [f.  L.  difflu-us 
flowing  asunder,  overflowing  (f.  difflu-ere :  see  Dif¬ 
fluent)  -f  -ous.]  =  Diffluent. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diffluous,  flowing  forth,  abroad  or 
several  Ways. 

t  Difflirxive,  a-  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [f.  L.  difflux- 
ppl.  stem  of  difflufo'e  (see  Diffluent)  +  -ive.] 
That  flows  in  different  or  all  directions. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  zn.  ix.  (1712)  1 66  What  the 
Wind,  join’d  with  no  statick  power  but  loose  and  diffluxive, 
can  do  in  shaking  houses. 

t  Diffode,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [ad.  med.L.  diffod-ei'e 
(Joannes  de  Janua  Cat  hoi.)  to  dig  out,  f.  L.  dif-, 
Dis-  1  4-  fodere  to  dig.  (Thence  OF .desfouir,  d ti¬ 
ff  ouir  to  dig  out.)]  trans.  To  dig  out,  excavate. 

1657  Tomlinson  Retiou* s  Disp .  91  When  a  ditch  is  diflfoded 
in  the  earth.  1657  Physical  Diet.,  Diffoded,  digged,  as  a 
hole  or  ditch  is  digged  in  the  earth. 

t  Difform  (di'pim),  a.  Obs.  Also  6  dyfforme. 
[ad.  med.  or  mod.L.  diffor m-is  dissimilar  in  form, 
f.  dif-,  Dis-  4)  + forma  shape.] 

1.  Of  diverse  forms  ;  differing  in  form. 

1547  Recorde  Judic.  Ur.  14  b,  The  dyfforme  facyon  of 
the  urinall.  1548  —  Urin.  Physick  ix.  (1651)  68  Other 
difform  contents  there  be  also.  1660  Boyle  Ne%v  Exp. 
Phys.  Mech.  xxxvi.  300  The  dif-form  consistence  . .  of  the 
Air  at  several  distances  from  us.  1672  Newton  in  Phil. 
Trans.  VII.  5087  A  confused  Mixture  of  difform  qualities. 
1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  38  The  pleasures  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  are  difforme  and  repugnant  to  each  other. 

2.  Without  symmetry  or  regularity  of  parts;  not 
uniform  ;  of  irregular  form. 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  1.  xvii.  (1658)  193  What  a  difform 
net  with  a  strange  variety  of  mashes  wou’d  this  be?  1693 
Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  929  A  difform  or  Papilionaceous 
Flower.  1707  S.  Clarke  3 rd  4 th  Defence  (1712)  7  If  the 
Parts  be  dissimilar,  then  the  Substance  is  difform  or  Hetero¬ 
geneous.  184s  Whitehall  iv.  19  A  huge  difform  mass  of 
steel  and  adamant. 

+  Difform,  v.  Obs.  7-are.  Also  5  defourme. 
[a.  OF.  diffortner  (16th  c.  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  med.L. 
diffonndre,  f.  med.L.  differ  mis  :  see  prec.]  trays. 
To  bring  out  of  conformity  or  agreement :  the  op¬ 
posite  of  CoNFOKM  V.  2. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  150  Hereinne  shulde 
ech  man  sue  Crist . .  and  gif  he  be  contrarie  herto,  he  synnejr, 
difformed  [v.r.  defourmyd]  fro  Cristis  vville. 

Diffbrm(e,  -ourme,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Deform,  etc. 

+  DiffO'rmed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  Dif¬ 
form  a.  +  -ed.]  Diversely  or  irregularly  shaped. 

1665  Webb  Stone-Heng  { 1725)  145  Tumuli  were,  .set  about 
.  .with  petty  and  difformed  Blocks  of  broken  Craggs. 

+  Difformity  (difjpumiti).  Obs.  [a.  F.  diffor - 
mitS  (1520  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  difformitas , 
f.  diffor  mis  differing  in  form  :  see  Difform  a.] 

1.  Difference  or  diversity  of  form ;  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  between  things. 

1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  18  To  avoyde  all  maner  difformyte. 
1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  'Tong ,  Absurdite,  difformitie, 
vnlikenesse.  c  1630  Jackson  Creed  iv.  11.  v.  Wks.  III.  273 
This  difformity  was  most  apparent  in  their  works  . .  for 
destitute  of  all  good  works  most  of  them  were  not,  but  only 
of  uniformity  in  working.  1646  Jer.  Taylor  Extemp. 
Prayer  (T.),  There  must  [thus]  needs  be  infinite  difformity 
in  the  publick  worship.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  i. 
17  The  Difformity  of  Texture.  1857  Webb  Intelledualism 
Locke  vii.  126  Locke  . .  resolves  all  knowledge  into  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  ‘  conformity  ’  or  ‘  difformity  *  of  Ideas. 

2.  Divergence  in  form  from ,  want  of  conformity 
with  or  to  (a  standard). 

1565  T.  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  138  b  (T.),  In  respect  of 
uniformity  with  the  primitive  church,  as  of  difformity.  1640 
P.  du  Moulin  Lett.  Fr.  Prot.  to  Scotchm.  Covt.  4  Among 
all  the  reformed  Churches  . .  there  is  neither  deformity  nor 
difformity  in  that  point.  1641  Maisterton  Serm.  7  To 
judge  of  their  conformity  or  difformity  thereunto.  1646  Sir 
T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  xi.  48  They.. doe  tacitely  desire 
in  them  a  difformitie  from  the  primitive  rule.  1677  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  45  In  their  conformitie  to  . .  or  difformitie 
from,  .the  perfect  measure  of  morals. 

+  Diffcurmness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Difform  a.  + 
-ness.]  =prec. 

1548  Recorde  Urin.  Physick  xi.  70/1  The  difformenes  [ed. 
1651  difforments]  and  disagreing  of  the  partes  of  it  together. 

Difforse,  obs.  f.  Deforce  v.  (sense  4). 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Theodera  569  Theodorus  . .  Our 
childe  difforsit  &  it  [|?e  bame]  gat. 

DifFoule,  difFowl,  var.  Defoul  Obs. 

Diffound,  obs.  form  of  Diffund. 

Diffra  ct,  ci.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  diffract-us  broken  in 
pieces:  see  next.]  Of  lichens:  *  Broken  into  areohe 
with  distinct  interspaces.*  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883. 
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Diffract  (difne-kD,  v.  [f.  L.  diffract -,  ppl. 
stem  of  diffiing-ere  to  break  in  pieces,  shatter,  f. 
dif ,  Dis-  i  +  frangere  to  break.]  trans.  To 
break  in  pieces,  break  up  ;  in  Optics,  To  deflect 
and  break  up  (a  beam  of  light)  at  the  edge  of  an 
opaque  body  or  through  a  narrow  aperture  or  slit ; 
to  affect  with  Diffraction.  Also  fig. 

1803  Young  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  2  These  fringes  were 
the  joint  effects  of  the  portions  of  light  passing  on  each  side 
of  the  slip  of  card,  and  inflected,  or  rather  diffracted,  into 
the  shadow.  1839  Carlyle  Chartism  i.  (1858 1  7  It  is  . .  for 
some  obscure  distorted  image  of  right  that  he  contends ; 
an  obscure  image  diffracted,  exaggerated,  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  lest  way. 

Hence  Diffra’cted,  DifFra*cting  ppl.  adjs. 

1849  H.  Rogers  Ess.  (i860)  III.  222  The  diffracted  ap¬ 
pearance  of  various  parts.  1873  Tyndall  Led.  Light  ii.  92 
The  diffracting  particles  were  becoming  smaller.  1876  J. 
Martineau  Hours  Th.  (1877)  292  The  devout  [mind]  ascends 
beyond  all  diffracted  or  intercepted  rays  to  the  primal  light 
that  flings  them. 

Diffraction  (difrarkjan).  [ad.  mod.L.  diffrac- 
tion-em  (Grimaldi  1665),  n.  of  action  from  diffrin- 
gere :  see  prec.  So  F .  diffraction  1666  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.] 

1.  Optics.  The  breaking  up  of  a  beam  of  light 
(in  the  case  of  monochromatic  light)  into  a  series 
of  light  and  dark  spaces  or  bands,  or  (in  that  of 
white  or  other  composite  light)  of  coloured  spectra, 
due  to  interference  of  the  rays  when  deflected  from 
their  straight  course  at  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body 
or  through  a  narrow  aperture  or  slit. 

(These  phenomena  were  formerly  denoted  by  the  name 
Inflexion;  cf.  also  Deflexion  5.) 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3068  Light  is  propagated  . .  also  by 
diffraction,  .when  the  parts  of  Light,  separated  by  a  mani¬ 
fold  dissection,  do  in  the  same  medium  proceed  in  different 
ways.  1803  Young’ Ibid.  XCIV.  13  The  observations  on  the 
effects  of  diffraction  and  interference.  1830  Herschel  Stud. 
Nat.  Phil.  hi.  ii.  (1838)  252  The  diffraction  or  inflection  of 
light,  discovered  by  Grimaldi,  a  Jesuit  of  Bologna.  1855  H. 
Spencer  Princ.  Psych.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xi.  138  Only  on  the 
theory  of  undulations  can  . .  diffraction  be  accounted  for. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxii.  154  All  the  hues  produced  by 
diffraction  were  exhibited  in  the  utmost  splendour.  1878 
J.  D.  Steele  Physics  126  If  we  hold  a  small  needle  close 
to  one  eye  and  look  toward  the  sun  we  see  several  needles. 
This  is  caused  by  diffraction. 

b.  Acoustics.  An  analogous  phenomenon  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  case  of  sound-waves  passing  round  the 
corner  of  a  large  body,  as  a  house. 

2.  In  etymol.  sense :  Breaking  in  pieces,  break¬ 
age.  nonce-use. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Ref.  (1848)  I.  286  There  being,  .no 
facts  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  that  would  not  prove  equally 
well  the  cessation  of  the  eye  on  the  removal  or  diffraction 
of  the  eye-glass. 

3.  alt  rib.  (in  sense  1),  as  diffraction  band,  fringe, 
spectrum,  etc. ;  diffraction  grating,  a  plate  of 
glass  or  polished  metal  ruled  with  very  close  equi¬ 
distant  parallel  lines,  producing  a  spectrum  by  dif¬ 
fraction  of  the  transmitted  or  reflected  light. 

1863-72 Watts  Did.  Chem.  III.  608  Barton’s  buttons,  which 
are  metallic  buttons  having  very  fine  lines  engraved  on  their 
surfaces  . .  exhibit  magnificent  diffraction  spectra.  1867  G. 
F.  Chambers  Astron.  x.  iii.  (1877)  847  A  diffraction  grating. 
1868  Lockyer  Guillemiu  s  Heavens  (ed.  3)  496  Observing  the 
image  of  a  large  star  out  of  focus.  If.  .the  diffraction  rings 
are  not  circular,  the  screws  of  the  cell  should  be  carefully 
loosened  [etc.]  1873  Tyndall  Led.  Light  ii.  91  The  street- 
lamps  . .  looked  at  through  the  meshes  of  a  handkerchief, 
show  diffraction  phenomena.  1890  C.  A.  Young  Elem. 
Astron.  vi.  §  193  The  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  [spec¬ 
troscope]  is  either  a  prism  or  train  of  prisms,  or  else  a 
diffraction  ‘grating \ 

Diffractive  (difrae'ktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  diffract- 
ppl.  stem  (see  Diffract  vi)  +  -ive.  In  mod.F. 
diffractif,  -ive.]  Tending  to  diffract. 

1829  Carlyle  Misc.,  Voltaire (1872)  II.  120 Through  what¬ 
ever  dim,  besmoked  and  strangely  diffractive  media  it  may 
shine. 

Hence  DifFra-ctively  adv.y  in  a  diffractive 
manner ;  by  diffraction. 

1883  W.  B.  Carpenter  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  268/2  s.  v. 
Microscope,  A  marked  distinction  between  . .  objectives  of 
low  or  moderate  power  . .  worked  dioptrically,  and  those  of 
high  power,  .worked  diffractively. 

[Diffranchise,  -ment,  erron.  f.  Disfranchise, 
-ment.  See  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

Diffrangible  (difrsemd^ib’L,  a.  rare~°.  [f. 
L.  diff ring- ere,  changed  to  diffrang-ere  +  -ble  ] 
Capable  of  being  diffracted.  Hence  Diffrangi.- 
biTity,  capacity  of  being  diffracted. 

1882  C.  A.  Young  Sun  iii.  98  Therefrangibilityof  a  ray  and 
its  diffrangibility,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  both  depend  upon 
the  number  of  pulsations  per  second  with  which  it  reaches 
the  diffracting  or  refracting  surface. 

t  Diifu-de,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  diffund- 
ere  (perf.  diffudi )  to  pour  forth :  see  Diffuse.] 

1.  trans.  To  pour  away. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelltouers  Bk.  Physicke  61/2  Diffude  .. 
that  wyne  &  take  other. 

2.  trans.  and  intr.  =  Diffuse  v.  i. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  125  The  clouds  . .  sometimes 
breake,  and.  .diffude  to  some  purpose.  Ibid.  343  The  bene¬ 
volent  heaven  daily  diffudes  a  gentle  shower. 


3.  trans.  To  dissolve,  liquefy. 

1657  Tomlinson  Re-nous  Disp.  74  Fatness,  marrow,  .which 
with  little  heat  [are]  diffuded. 

Diffugient  (difiw  client), ///.  0.  rare-  [ad. 
L.  diffugienl-em,  pr.  pple.  of  diffugere  to  flee  in 
different  directions,  disperse,  f.  dif-,  Dis-  i  + fugcre 
to  flee.]  Fleeing  away,  dispersing. 

i860  Thackeray  Round.  Papers  (1861)  102  To-morrow  the 
diffugient  snows  will  give  place  to  Spring. 

f  Drffugous,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  L.  dif-,  dis- 

+  fug-us  fleeing  (in  refugus,  etc.)  :  cf.  prec.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diffugous ,  that  flieth  divers  Ways. 

+  Diffu  nd,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  diffound(e.  [a. 
OF.  diffond-re ,  ffundre  (15th  c.  in  Godef.)  to  shed, 
pour  out,  diffuse,  ad.  L.  diff under e ,  f.  dif,  Dis-  1 
+f width- e  to  pour.]  trans.  To  pour  out  or  abroad, 
to  diffuse. 

1447  Bokenham  Sey?itys  (Roxb.')  257  For  the  kynde  of 
lyht  ys  . .  That . .  It  dyffoundyth  the  self  wyth  owte  inquy- 
nacyoun.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  (1822)  156  It  diffoundis 
the  blude  be  quhilk  we  lief . .  throw  all  the  vanis.  1574 
J.  Jones  Nat.  Beginnhig  Grow.  Things  8  It  is  the  mouinge 
of  the  harte  diffunded  or  spreade  by  the  arteries. 

DifFusable :  see  Diffusible. 

Diffusate  (difi?7z<?t).  Chem.  [f.  Diffuse  v. 
+  -ate  L]  The  amount  of  salt  diffused  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  ;  the  crystalloid  portion  of  a  mixure  which 
passes  through  the  membrane  in  the  process  of 
chemical  dialysis. 

1850  Graham  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXL.  806  The  diffusate 
or  quantity  of  acid  diffused  was  determined  by  precipitating 
the  liquid.  1863-72  Watts  Did.  Chem.  III.  706  The  amount 
of  salt  diffused,  called  the  diffusion-product,  or  diffusate,  is 
ascertained  [etc.].  1867  J.  AttfieldC/z^/j. ( 1885)811  The  por¬ 
tion  passing  through  the  septum  is  termed  the  diffusate,  the 
portion  which  does  not  pass  through  is  termed  the  dialysate. 

Diffuse  (difi?7's),  a.  Also  5-6  dyf-,  5-7  de-. 
[ad.  L.  diffiis-us,  pa.  pple.  of  difftmdere  :  see  Dif¬ 
fund.  Cf.  F.  diffus,  -use  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
peril,  the  immediate  source  ;  also  It.  diffitso.'] 

I.  +1.  Confused,  distracted,  perplexed ;  indis¬ 
tinct,  vague,  obscure,  doubtful,  uncertain.  Obs. 

[This  sense  (as  if  ‘  poured  forth  in  divers  contrary  direc¬ 
tions ’),  is  not  recorded  in  ancient  L.,  but  is  found  in  all  the 
Romanic  langs. :  thus,  It.  diffuso,  defused,  confused,  scat- 
tred  (Florio),  Sp.  difuso,  defused,  out  of  order  (Minsheu), 
obs.  F.  diffuse ,  dyffuse,  harde  to  be  understande  (Palsgr.), 
diffuseme?it,  disorderedly  (Cotgr.).] 
a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  93  This  matere  is  dyffuse 
and  obscure.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  xiv.  (1859)  82 
I  haue  nat  translated  worde  for  word ..  because  of  some 
thynges  that  were  diffuse  and  in  some  place  ouer  derk.  1494 
Fabyan  Citron.  213  Whan  he  had  longe  whyle  lyen  at  the 
siege  of  a  castel  . .  and  sawe  it  was  defuse  to  wynne  by 
strength.  Ibid.  vii.  ccxxviii.  257  The  pope  gaue  such  a  de¬ 
fuse  sentence  in  this  mater  yt  he  lyfte  y°  stryfe  vndeter- 
myned.  #1529  Skelton  P.  Sparrowe  806  It  is  dyf¬ 
fuse  to  fynde  The  sentence  of  his  mynde.  c  1560  Dial. 
Secretary  Jealousy  iii.  (Collier),  A  mater  to  me  doubtful l 
and  diffuse.  1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  55  The  hounde. . 
hath  mind  of  diffuse  and  longe  waies  :  so  that  if  they  loose 
their  masters,  they  goe  by  furre  space  of  Lands  . .  to  theire 
maisters  houses  againe.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher. 
xv.  xlii.  393  Their  strange  names,  their  diffuse  phrases. 
1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xi.  (1596)  159  Men  . .  of 
.  .feeble  memory,  .retaine  a  certaine  diffuse  notice  of  things. 
1602  —  Cornwall  74  b,  The  hurling  to  the  Countrey,  is  more 
diffuse  and  confuse,  as  bound  to  few  of  these  orders. 

II.  2.  Spread  out  in  space ;  spread  through  or 
over  a  wide  area  ;  widespread,  scattered,  dispersed  : 
the  reverse  of  confined  or  concentrated. 

*11711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  319  Our 
Empire  o’re  the  Universe  diffuse.  1737  Whiston  Josephus 
Hist.  iii.  x.  §  7  [The  water  is]  cooler  than  one  would  expect 
in  so  diffuse  a  place  as  this.  1759  Johnson  in  Boswell's 
Life  note,  The  pomp  of  wide  margin  and  diffuse  typo¬ 
graphy.  1831  Brewster  Optics  y iv.  119  Diffuse  masses  of 
nebulous  light.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  v.  13 1 
Floating  matter,  .invisible  in  diffuse  daylight.  1872  Huxley 
Phys.  viii.  188  They  are  not  only  diffuse,  but  they  are  sub¬ 
jective  sensations. 

•f  b.  fig.  Having  a  wide  range,  extensive.  Obs. 
1643  Milton  Divorce  To  Pari.  Eng.,  Men  ..  of  eminent 
spirit  and  breeding,  joined  with  a  diffuse  and  various 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things. 

C.  Bot.  ‘Applied  to  panicles  and  stems  which 
spread  and  branch  indeterminately,  but  chiefly 
horizontally*  {Syd.  Soc .  Lex.  1883). 

1775  H.  Rose  Elem.  Bot.  71  A  panicle  is  said  to  be  diffuse 
when  the  partial  footstalks  diverge.  1861  Miss  Pratt 
Flower.  PI.  IV.  132  Diffuse  Toad-flax.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Flora  18  Fumaria  officinalis,  .diffuse. 

d.  Path.  Applied  to  diseases  which  widely 
affect  the  body  or  organ,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  which  are  circumscribed. 

1807-26  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  57  To  some 
cases  . .  the  name  of  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  cellular 
membrane  has  been  lately  applied.  1874  Roosa  Dis.  Ear 
(ed.  2)  120  Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory 
canal.  1877  Erichsf.n  Surg.  I.  14  Tendency  to  erysipelas, 
pyaemia,  and  low  and  diffuse  inflammations  generally. 

e.  Embryol.  Applied  to  a  form  of  non-deci- 
duate  placenta  in  which  the  villi  are  scattered. 

1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anint.  Life  367  The  non-de- 
ciduate  placenta  is  either  diffuse,  when  the  villi  are  scattered 
. .  or  cotyledonary,  when  they  are  aggregated  into  patches. 

3.  Of  a  style  of  writing  or  speech :  Using  many 
words  to  convey  the  sense ;  extended,  wordy,  ver¬ 
bose  :  the  opposite  of  concise  or  condensed. 
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1742  Gray  Let.  Poems  (1775)  146  [This]  is  no  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  English  tongue,  which  is  too  diffuse,  and  daily 
grows  more  and  more  enervate.  1783  Pott  Chirurg.Wks. 
II.  194  Some  parts  of  them  will  appear  prolix  and  diffuse. 
1815  Jane  Austen  Emma  1.  vii,  Too  strong  and  concise, 
not  diffuse  enough  for  a  woman.  1842  H.  Rogers  Introd, 
Burke's  Wks.  47  His  style  is  always  full . .  and  in  many  places 
even  diffuse.  1868  Pref.  to  Digby' s  Voy.  Medit .  22  Digby, 
who  as  a  writer  is  always  diffuse,  dwells  upon  the  wonder. 

Diffuse  (difift'z),  v.  Also  6-7  defuse,  [f.  L. 
diffus -,  ppl.  stem  of  diffundere  to  pour  out  or  away: 
see  Diffund.  Cf.  F.  diffuser  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)] 

I.  + 1.  trans.  To  pour  out  as  a  fluid  with  wide 
dispersion  of  its  molecules  ;  to  shed.  06s. 

1598  Florio,  Dffondere,  to  defuse,  to  shed.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  iv.  i.  79  Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  vpon  my 
flowres  Diffusest  hony  drops,  refreshing  showres.  1634  W. 
Tirwhyt  tr.  Balzac’s  Lett.  400  A  place  whereon  Heaven 
defuseth  all  its  Graces.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827) 
I.  Pref.  4  [This]  diffuses  great  light  over  the  history  of  those 
nations. 

2.  To  pour  or  send  forth  as  from  a  centre  of  dis¬ 
persion  ;  to  spread  abroad  over  a  surface,  or  through 
a  space  or  region ;  to  spread  widely,  shed  abroad, 
disperse,  disseminate,  a.  (material  things,  or  phy¬ 
sical  forces  or  qualities). 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ii.  4  The  .  .veneme.  .Their  blood  . . 
infected  hath,  Being  diffused  through  the  senceless  tronck. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  312  The  vitall  vertue  in  them.  .is. . 
spred  and  defused  throughout  the  whole  body.  1627  May 
Lucan  ix.  (1631)  606  Those  trees  no  shadow  can  diffuse. 
1654  Warren  Unbelievers  95  The  Head  diffuseth  nerves  to 
the  several  members.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1. 1.  v.  27  The 
Phenicians  . .  began  to  diffuse  themselves  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Midland  Sea.  1711  Pope  Temp.  Fame  308 
From  pole  to  pole  the  winds  diffuse  the  sound.  1752 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  190  ?  6  Diffuse  thy  riches  among  thy 
friends.  1791  Hamilton  Berthollet' s  Dyeing  II.  11.  iii.  ii.  142 
Hot  water  in  which  cow’s  dung  has  been  diffused.  1815 
Shelley  Demon  World  227  Ten  thousand  spheres  diffuse 
Their  lustre  through  its  adamantine  gates,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  11.  vii.  260  The  colours  of  the  sky  are  due  to  minute 
particles  diffused  through  the  atmosphere. 

b.  (immaterial  or  abstract  things). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  31  The  charite  of  God  is 
diffused  &  spred  in  our  hertes.  1656  Bramhall  Replic.  vi. 
279  The  true  Catholick  Church,  diffused  over  the  World. 
1689  Shadwell  Bury  F.  11,  His  fame  is  diffus’d  throughout 
the  town.  1814  D'Israeli  Quarrels  Auth.{  1867)363  Dif¬ 
fusing  a  more  general  taste  for  the  science  of  botany.  1839 
James  Louis  XIV ,  III.  114  A  general  rumour  began  to 
diffuse  itself  through  the  court.  1852  Masson  Ess.  i.  (1856)  32 
A  heartless  man  does  not  diffuse  geniality  and  kindness 
around  him,  as  Goethe  did. 

c.  Jig.  The  reverse  of  collect  or  concentrate :  to 
dissipate. 

1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  «$•  Vows  1.  §  79  The  one  gathers 
the  powers  of  the  soule  together ..  the  other  diffuses  them. 
1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  190  IP  9  Determined  to  avoid  a 
close  union,  .and  to  diffuse  himself  in  a  larger  circle.  1887 
Ruskin  Prseterita  II.  274  He  diffused  himself  in  serene 
scholarship  till  too  late. 

3.  To  extend  or  spread  out  (the  body  or  limbs) 
freely;  in  pa.  pple.y  Extended  or  spread  out.  arch . 
and  poetic . 

1671  Milton  Samson  118  See  how  he  lies  at  random,  care¬ 
lessly  diffused.  1706  Watts  Horse  Lyr.  (1779)  284  Beneath 
your  sacred  shade  diffused  we  lay.  1806-7  J.  Beresford 
Miseries  Hum.  Li/eQ.%2.6)  11.  xxxiii,  After  having,  .diffused 
yourself  on  the  sopha.  1815  Shelley  Alastor  636  His 
limbs  did  rest,  Diffused  and  motionless,  on  the  smooth 
brink  Of  that  obscurest  chasm. 

4.  intr .  (for  rejl .)  To  be  or  become  diffused,  to 
spread  abroad  {lit.  and  Jig.). 

a  1653  [see  Diffusing  below].  1700  S.  Parker  Six  Philos. 
Ess.  51  It  [the  Chimist’s  Fire]  does  not  merely  sustain  it 
self,  but  propagates  too,  and  diffuses  upon  the  ruins  of  its 
neighbours,  a  1711  Ken  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II. 
12  Love  ..  Will  all  diffuse  in  Extacy.  1785  Eugenius  II, 
192  In  several  other  parts  . .  the  same  benevolent  spirit  and 
moral  improvement  are  diffusing.  1814  Southey  Roderick 
xxi,  The  silver  cloud  diffusing  slowly  past. 

5.  Physics,  a.  trans.  To  cause  (gases  or  liquids) 
to  intermingle  by  diffusion ;  to  disperse  by  diffu¬ 
sion.  b.  intr.  Said  of  fluids :  To  intermingle  or 
interpenetrate  each  other  by  diffusion  ;  to  pass  by 
diffusion.  See  Diffusion  5. 

a.  1808  Dalton  New  Syst.  Chem.  Philos.  I.  150  Gases 
always  intermingle  and  diffuse  themselves  amongst  each 
other,  if  exposed  ever  so  carefully.  Ibid.  191  When  two 
equal  measures  of  different  gases  are  thus  diffused.  1831 
T.  Graham  in  L.  A-  E.  Phil.  Mag.  (18331 II.  179  The  ascent 
of  the  water  in  the  tube,  when  hydrogen  is  diffused,  forms  a 
striking  experiment.  1849  —  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1850)  5  The 
phial  was  filled  up  with  the  solution  to  be  diffused. 

b.  1831  Graham  in  L.  ff  E.  Phil.  Mag.  (1833)  II.  189  The 
nir  does  not  diffuse  out  against  so  strong  a  pressure.  1849 
—  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1850)  4  The  carbonic  acid  found  in  the 
upper  bottle,  and  which  had  diffused  into  it  from  the  lower. 
1854  Ibid.  178  Water  appears  to  diffuse  four  times  more 
rapidly  than  alcohol.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Tract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3)  127  Every  gas  diffuses  at  a  certain  rate. 

II.  f  6.  trans.  To  distract,  perplex,  disorder, 
render  confused  or  indistinct.  06s.  (Cf,  Diffuse 
a.  1 ;  and  see  also  Diffused  i.) 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  iv.  2  If  but  as  well  [ 1st  Folio  will]  I 
other  accents  borrow.  That  can  my  speech  defuse. 

Hence  Diffu'sing  ppl.  a. 

a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Heb.  i.  9  The  Spirit  is  as  Oyl,  of  a 
diffusing  nature.  1887  Poor  Nellie  (1888)  286  She  had  told 
her,  with  diffusing  circles  of  surprise. 


Diffused  (difiw'zd,  poet,  -ed),  ppl.  a.  Also  6-7 
defused,  [f.  Diffuse  v.  +  -ed  •.] 

I.  +  1.  Confused,  distracted,  disordered,  obscure. 

[Cf.  Diffuse  a.  i,  Diffuse  v.  6.] 

1533  Coverdale  Isa.  xxxiii.  19  So  diffused  a  language,  that 
it  maye  not  be  vnderstonde.  1591  Greene  Farew.  Folly 
C  iij  b,  I  have  seene  an  English  gentleman  so  defused  in  his 
sutes,  his  doublet  being  for  the  weare  of  Castile,  his  hose  for 
Venice,  his  hat  for  France.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  ii.  78 
Defus'd  infection  of  man.  1599  —  Hen.  V ,  v.  ii.  61  Sterne 
Lookes,  defus’d  Attyre,  And  euery  thing  that  seemes  vn- 
naturall.  1608  Armin  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  6  The  whole 
lumpe  of  this  defused  chaios.  1614  Bp.  1 1  \li.  Recoil.  Treat. 
843  There  is  no  divine  word  (as  Tertullian  speaketh  ..)  so 
dissolute  and  defused,  that  onely  the  words  may  be  de¬ 
fended,  and  not  the  true  meaning  of  the  wordes  set  downe. 

II.  2.  Spread  abroad,  widespread  ;  dispersed 
over  a  large  area ;  +  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  ( 06s .). 

1610  Healf.y  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xvt.  ii.  (1620)  541 
Christ  . .  in  whose  houses,  that  is,  in  whose  Churches,  the 
diffused  Nations  shall  inhabite.  For  Iaphet  is  diffused. 
1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  (1645)  11.  123  Able  to  exempt  them¬ 
selves  from  defused  powers.  1699  Bentley  Plutl.  Introd. 
15  Galen,  with  all  his  vast  and  diffused  Learning,  a  1715 
Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  81  He  had  a  most  diffused  love 
to  all  mankind.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville  Connect.  Phys.  Sc. 
xxxvii.  413  The  diffused  light  of  myriads  of  stars.  1882 
Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  748  Within  two  hours  in  direct  sunlight, 
within  six  hours  in  diffused  daylight. 

f  3.  =  Diffuse  a.  3.  06s. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  64  In  pleadinge  [there  ought 
to  be].,  a  difficulte  enteraunce,  and  a  defused  [1636  diffused] 
determination. 

Diffusedly  (difi?7'zedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  diffused  manner. 

I.  +1.  Confusedly,  obscurely;  disorderly.  06s. 

[See  Diffuse  a.  1.] 

1367  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  16  In  this  stone  is  . .  seene  . .  the 
verie  forme  of  a  Tode,  with  bespotted  and  coloured  feete, 
but  those  vglye  and  defusedly.  1388  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's 
Hist.  China  395  Whose  memorie  doth  remain  vnto  this  day 
amongst  the.  .people,  although  diffusedly.  a  1625  Fletcher 
Nice  Valour  in.  iii,  Goe  not  so  diffusedly. 

II.  2.  With  diffusion  or  spreading  abroad ; 
dispersedly ;  with  interpenetration. 

1391  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Difusamente,  diffusedly.  1611 
Cotgr.,  fa  <?•  la,  diffusedly,  scatteringly.  a  1711  Ken 
Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  303  Till  from  thy  powerful 
Word  to  rude  dull  Mass,  Life  energetick  should  diffus'dly 
pass.  1813  T.  Busby  Lucretius  iv.  101  Each,  widely  scat¬ 
tered,  and  diffusedly,  flies.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Sept.  5/1 
The  heavy  metals,  .are  present,  though  far  more  diffusedly. 

f  b.  In  the  wider  or  extended  sense.  06s. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  $  Mon.  100  Taking  Iudah 
either  restrainedly,  for  the  Tribe  . .  or  diffusedly,  for  the 
nation. 

•f*  3.  Diffusely ;  with  much  fullness  or  prolixity  of 
language ;  at  large.  06s. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  Cont.  (ed.  7)  A  iv,  As  Monte 
Reiflo  wrote  diffusedly,  and  at  large,  so  Copernicus  wrote 
of  the  same  briefly.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  iv.  218  Of 
this  more  diffusedly  in  my  third  booke.  1730  A.  Gordon 
Maffei's  Amphith.  193  Those  who  have  diffusedly  wrote  on 
Amphitheatres.  1805  Ann.  Reg.  1054  [They]  have  also  dif¬ 
fusedly  written  on  Brasil.  1817  J.  Lawrence  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XLVII.  38  Many,  .will  descant  most  ably,  diffusedly, 
and  elegantly,  upon  the  superstructure. 

Diffirsedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  diffused. 

+  1.  Confusedness,  perplexity,  obscurity.  06s. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Obscurite,  obscuritie.  .diffusednesse. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  widely  dispersed. 

a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes  Serin.  (1856)  I.  378  Willing  to  reduce 
the  diffusedness  of  our  repentance  at  large  to  the  certainty  of 
some  one  set  time.  1681-2  Boyle  New  Exp.  Icy  Noctiluca 
46  A  conjecture  I  had  made  about  the  great  diffusedness  of 
the  Noctilucal  Matter.  1747  Edwards  Canons  Crit.  xxii. 
(1765)211  It  is  the  diffusedness,  or  extent  of  her  infection 
which  is  here  described. 

Diffusely  (difi/7*sli),  adv.  [f.  Diffuse  a.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  diffuse  manner. 

+  1.  Confusedly,  obscurely.  Obs. 

1515  Barclay  Egloges  11.  (1570)  Bivb,  Diffusely  thou 
speakest  to  vnderstande. 

2.  In  a  diffused  or  widespread  manner ;  with  wide 
dispersion. 

1552  Huloet,  Diffuselye,  diffuse.  1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan 
vi.  936  (Seager),  Pleas’d  that  her  magic  fame  diffusely  flies. 
c  1839  Landor  Wks.  (1846)  I.  464  The  sun  colours  the  sky 
most  deeply  and  most  diffusely  when  he  hath  sunk  below 
the  horizon.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  189  Centaurea 
calcitrapa.  .diffusely  branched.  1874  LommeVs  Light  12 
The  light  is  diffusely  reflected  from  their  surface. 

3.  In  many  words,  verbosely,  copiously;  fully, 
at  large  ;  the  opposite  of  concisely . 

C1380  Wyclif  Serm.  cxvii.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  391  It  sufficide 
to  Mathew  to  telle  . .  higinnynge  at  Abraham.  But  Luk  . . 
telli|>  more  diffuseli  how  man  stiej?  up  to  God,  from  Adam 
to  \>q  Trinite.  1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient,  xi.  (R.),  These 
places  have  been  more  diffusely  urged  in  a  late  discourse 
to  this  purpose.  1783  H.  Blair  Led.  xviii.  (R.),  A  senti¬ 
ment,  which,  expressed  diffusely,  will  barely  be  admitted  to 
be  just,  expressed  concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited. 
1837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  iv.  iii.  §  106  That  great  branch  of 
ethics,  .has  been  so  diffusely  handled  by  the  casuists,  .that 
Grotius  deserves  . .  credit  for  the  brevity  with  which  he  has 
laid  down  the  simple  principles. 

DifFuseness  (difizrsnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  diffuse ;  esp.  in  speech  or 
literary  style,  the  opposite  of  conciseness. 


1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  46  He  . .  spreads  out  his  concep¬ 
tions  with  tedious  diffuseness.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  III.  283  People  dreaded  their  violence  and  their  dif¬ 
fuseness.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  23  The  apology  for 
delay  and  diffuseness  which  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Republic.  1892  Speaker  22  Oct.  505/2  Notes,  .written  with 
intolerable  diffuseness,  dullness,  and  obscurity. 

Diffuser  (difi^-zai).  [f.  Diffuse  v.  +  -er  i.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  diffuses  or  spreads 
abroad. 

a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  V.  1.  19  (R.)  The  Holy  Ghost. . 
being  the  author  and  diffuser  of  them  into  our  hearts.  1681 
Manningham  Disc.  cone.  Truth  32  (T.)  Diffusers  of  secular 
learning.  1797  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXII.  545  The 
diffusers,  not  the  inventors,  of  their  unprincipled  principles. 
1807  Southey  Espriella's  Lett.  III.  96  Women .  .become 
the  most  useful  diffusers  of  their  own  faith.  1893  Arena 
(Boston)  Nov.  707  Promoter  of  purity,  diffuser  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light. 

2.  spec.  A  contrivance  for  diffusing  air,  light, 
heat,  etc. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  114/1  Patent  Inlets  and  Air 
Diffusers  for  Buildings.  1891  Truth  10  Dec.  1242/1  The 
burners  were  shaded  with  the  new  bead  ray  diffusers.  1894 
Harper's  Mag.  July  216/2  Patents  have  been  granted  for 
‘  diffusers  ’,  whereby  the  lightning  is  to  be  distributed  over 
a  larger  area  than,  presumably,  it  could  find  unassisted. 

DifFusibility  (difh/zibi  liti).  [f.  Diffusible 
+  -ity.]  Capacity  of  being  diffused  ;  esp.  in  Phy¬ 
sics,  as  a  measurable  quality  of  gases  or  fluids. 

1813  J.  Thomson  Led.  Inflatn.  489  On  account  of  their 
greater  diffusibility  in  the  atmosphere.  1849  [see  Diffusi¬ 
ble].  1861  Graham  in  Phil.  Trans.  183  Low  diffusibility 
is  not  the  only  property  which  the  bodies  . .  possess  in 
common.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  1  Oct.  598  Influenza  . .  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  amazing  diffusibility. 

Diffusible  (difurzib’l),  a.  Also  -able.  [f. 
L.  diffus -  ppl.  stem  of  diffundere  to  pour  out, 
Diffuse  +  -ible  :  so  in  mod.F.]  Capable  of 
being  diffused ;  spec,  in  Physics,  having  the  capa¬ 
city,  as  a  fluid,  of  spreading  itself  between  the 
molecules  of  a  contiguous  fluid. 

1782  Clark  in  Med.  Covwmn.  I.  64  note>  The  infection. . 
being  of  an  exceedingly  diffusable  nature.  1794  J.  Hutton 
Philos.  Light ,  etc.  151  The  moveable  or  diffusible  heat  in 
bodies,  by  which  we  are  made  to  feel.  1811  Pinkerton 
Petral.  II.  425  It  is  not  diffusible  in  cold  water.  1830 
Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  65  The  volatile  oil  of  Cajeputi  is. . 
a  highly  diffusable  stimulant.  1849  Graham  in  Phil.  Trans . 
(1850)  1  A  diffusibility  like  that  of  gases,  if  it  exists  in  liquids, 
should  afford  means  for  the  separation  and  decomposition 
even  of  unequally  diffusible  substances.  1864  H.  Spencer 
Biol.  I.  19  Hydrochloric  acid  is  seven  times  as  diffusible  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Hence  Difftrsibleness  =  Diffusibility. 

1847  Craig,  Dffusibleness ,  diffusibility. 

t  Diffirsile,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  diffiisil-is 
diffusive,  f.  diffus -  ppl.  stem  of  diffundere  to  Dif¬ 
fuse.]  =  Diffusible. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dffusile ,  spreading. 
DifFusrmeter  =  next. 

Diffusio'meter.  [f.  L.  diffiisio  diffusion  + 
-meter.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  rate  of 
diffusion  of  gases. 

1866  Graham  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLVI.  399  The  diffusio- 
meter,  consisting  of  a  plain  glass  tube . .  closed  at  the  upper 
end  by  a  thin  plate  of  stucco,  and  open  below.  1879  Nature 
XXI.  191  The  diffusiometer  which  I  have  constructed. 
Diffusion  (difiw'gan).  Also  6  defusion,  [ad.  L. 
diffusion-em,  n.  of  action  from  diffundere  to  poui- 
out :  see  Diffund.  Also  in  mod.F.  (1610  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  pouring  or  shedding  forth  ; 
outpouring,  effusion.  Obs. 

c  1374  [see  4].  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  268  The  Diffusion  of 

Species  Visible,  a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  49  Diffusion 
of  ye  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  The  action  of  spreading  abroad  ;  the  condition 
of  being  widely  spread  ;  dispersion  through  a  space 
or  over  a  surface ;  wide  and  general  distribution. 

1591  Drayton  Harmonic  of  Church,  Song  of  Faithfull, 
He  stood  aloft  and  compassed  the  land,  and  of  the  nations 
doth  defusion  make.  [Cf.  Habakkuk  iii.  6.]  1642  Howell 
For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  46  The  bloud  gathering  up  by  an  un¬ 
equal!  diffusion  into  the  upper  parts.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I. 
50  A  Medium,  .much  less  disposed  to  assist  the  diffusion  of 
Cold.  1797-1803  Foster  in  Life  ff  Corr.  (1846)  I.  166  A 
stream  spread  into  listless  diffusion.  1821  Craig  Led. 
Drawing  iii.  168  To  the  painter. .the  diffusion  of  light. .is 
of  high  importance.  1842  Bischoff  Woollen  Matiuf  II. 
261  The  propagation  and  diffusion  of  that  breed  of  sheep. 

b.  The  condition  of  branching  out  on  all  sides. 

a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1684)34  This  diffusion  and 

spreading  of  its  Branches.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  414 
T  5  A  Tree  in  all  its  Luxuriancy  and  Diffusion  of  Boughs. 

c.  quasi -concr.  That  which  is  extended,  a  dif¬ 
fused  extension  or  extent,  rare. 

a  1696  Scarburgh  Euclid  (1705)2  Space  is  an  Infinite,  and 
Unmoveable  Diffusion  every  way.  1750  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  36  f  1  i  The  Sea  is.  .an  immense  diffusion  of  waters. 

f  d.  In  diffusion :  in  distribution  among  the 
members  of  a  body  generally;  =  Diffusively  b; 
cf.  Diffusive  3.  Obs. 

1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (R.),  And  therefore  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  councils  pertains  to  all,  and  is  handled  by  all, 
not  in  diffusion  but  in  representation. 

3.  Jig.  Spreading  abroad,  dispersion,  dissemina¬ 
tion  (of  abstract  things,  as  knowledge). 
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*75°  Johnson  Rambler  No.  ioi  p  2  The  writer,  .receives 
little  advantage  from  the  diffusion  of  his  name.  1752  Hume 
Ess.  Sc  Treat.  (1777)  I.  224  The  universal  diffusion  of  learn¬ 
ing  among  a  people.  1834  J.  Bowring  Minor  Morals , 
Story  Perseverance  146  This  diffusion  of  enjoyment.  1862 
Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  II.  1.  14  The  effect  which  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  produces  on  society.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  461  The  rapid  diffusion  of  the 
new  doctrines  in  France.  1875  Gladstone  Glean.  VI.  xlv. 
131  There  is  a  wider  diffusion  of  taste  among  the  many. 

4.  Of  speech  or  writing :  Diffuseness ;  prolixity, 
copiousness  of  language. 

In  quot.1374  (which  stands  quite  alone  in  point  of  date) 
the  sense  is  rather  *  use  of  diffuseness,  copious  outpouring  * 
of  speech. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  247  (296)  Nere  it  that  I  wilne 
as  now  tabregge  Diffusioun  of  speche,  I  coude  almost  A 
thousand  olde  stories  thee  alegge.  1779-81  Johnson  L .  P ., 
A  kenside,  The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  diffusion, 
sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted.  1782  V.  Knox 
Ess.  (1819)  I.  xliv.  244  Attributing  to  the  former  [Demos¬ 
thenes]  conciseness,  and  to  the  latter  [Tully]  diffusion.  1791 
Boswell  Johiison  an.  1772  (1816)  II.  184,  I  love  his  know¬ 
ledge,  his  genius,  his  diffusion,  and  affluence  of  conversation. 
1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  278  The  power  of  diffusion  with¬ 
out  being  diffuse  would  seem  to  be  the  highest  merit  of 
narration. 

5.  Physics .  The  permeation  of  a  gas  or  liquid 
between  the  molecules  of  another  fluid  placed  in 
contact  with  it ;  the  spontaneous  molecular  mixing 
or  interpenetration  of  two  fluids  without  chemical 
combination. 

1808  Dalton  New  Syst.  CJiem.  Philos.  I.  191  The  diffu¬ 
sion  of  gases  through  each  other  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
repulsion  belonging  to  the  homogeneous  particles.  1831 
T.  Graham  L.  Sr  E.  Phil.  Mag.  (1833)  II.  175  (On  the  Law  of 
the  Diffusion  of  Gases.)  The  diffusion  or  spontaneous  inter¬ 
mixture  of  two  gases  in  contact  is  effected  by  an  interchange 
in  position  of  indefinitely  minute  volumes  of  the  gases.. 
These  replacing  volumes  of  the  gases  may  be  named  equi¬ 
valent  volumes  of  diffusion.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem . 
II.  323  Diffusion.. takes  place  both  when  the  fluids  are  in 
immediate  contact,  and  when  they  are  separated  by  porous 
membranes  or  other  partitions.  1878  A.  H.  Green  Coal  i. 
11  A  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  dissipated  by  diffusion. 
1882  Vines  Sachs '  Bot.  718  The  sugar  is  the  migratory  pro¬ 
duct  which  takes  part  in  the  diffusion ;  the  starch-grains 
are  the  temporarily  stationary  product. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  sense  5),  as  diffusion- 
apparatus,  -bulb,  -cell,  -circle,  -coefficient,  -instru¬ 
ment,  -phial,  -tube,  -volume. 

1831  Graham  in  L.fy  E.  Phil.  Mag.  (1833)  II.  178  A  simple 
instrument  which  I  shall  call  a  Diffusion-tube  was  con¬ 
structed.  Ibid.  179  When  such  a  diffusion-tube,  .was  filled 
with  hydrogen  over  mercury7,  the  diffusion  or  exchange  of 
air  for  hydrogen  instantly  commenced,  through  the  minute 
pores  of  the  stucco.  Ibid .  186  The  first  time  a  diffusion-bulb 
is  tried,  it  generally  gives  the  diffusion  volume  of  hydrogen 
below  the  truth.  1849  —  in  Phil.  Trans .  (1850)  5  The  saline 
solution  in  the  diffusion  cell  or  phial  thus  communicated 
freely  with  about  5  times  its  volume  of  pure  water.  1858 
—  Elem.  Chem.  II.  612  Another  method  of  determining 
the  diffusion-coefficient  of  a  salt  has  been  devised  by 
Jolly.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Diffusion-apparatus , 
a  mode  of  extracting  the  sugar  from  cane  or  beet-root  by 
dissolving  it  out  with  water.  1878  Foster  Phys.  in.  ii.  399 
If  the  object  be.  .removed  farther  away  from  the  lens,  the 
rays  . .  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  screen, 
and,  subsequently  diverging,  will  fall  upon  the  screen  as  a 
circular  patch  composed  of  a  series  of  circles,  the  so-called 
diffusion  circles.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  Diffusion  apparatus , 
a  cell  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  septum  or  dia¬ 
phragm. 

Diifu'sionist.  [f.  Diffusion  +  -ist.]  One 
who  adheres  to  a  theory  of  diffusion  ;  also  attrib. 

1893  Athenseum  25  Nov.  736/3  The  most  strenuous  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  diffusionist  theory  [of  folk-tales]. 

Diffusive  (difiz7'siv),  a .  Also  7  defusive.  ff. 
L.  diffus-  ppl.  stem  of  dijfundere  to  Diffuse  +  -ive. 
Cf.  F.  diffusif \  - ive ,  found  1 5-1 6th  c.,  but  app.  un¬ 
used  in  I7~i8th  c.  (Hatz.-Darm.)] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  diffusing  ( trails  '. ) ;  dis¬ 
pensing  or  shedding  widely  or  bountifully. 

1614  T.  Adams  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 
Christ’s  grace  is  so  diffusive  of  itself,  that  it  conveys  holiness 
to  us,  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  ii.  (1851)  104  So  diffusive  of 
knowledge  and  charity.  1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xiii. 
(1700)  77  It  is  his  [the  sun’s]  Nature  to  be  diffusive  of  his 
Light.  1700  Dryden  Fables  Ded.,  Diffusive  of  the  goods 
which  they  enjoy’d.  1714  Berkeley  Serm .  1  Tim.  i.  2 
Wks.  1871  IV.  613  The  most  ardent  and  diffusive  charity. 
1742  R.  Blair  Grave  6ii  The  big-swoln  inundation,  Of 
mischief  more  diffusive.  1816  Keatinge  7Va:z/.  (1817)  I.  149 
tiote,  Matters  diffusive  of  such  an  extent  of  moral  good. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  diffusing  itself  or  of 
being  diffused  ;  tending  to  be  widely  dispersed  or 
distributed  ;  characterized  by  diffusion,  a.  lit.  of 
material  things,  or  physical  qualities,  etc. ;  spec .  in 
Physics  (cf.  Diffusion  5). 

a  1631  Donne  in  Select .  (1840I  89  So  are  these  spices,  and 
incense,  and  spikenard,  of  a  diffusive  and  spreading  nature, 
and  breathe  even  over  the  walls  of  the  garden,  a  1656  Bp. 
Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  187  Leaven  bath  .,  a  diffusive 
faculty.  1683  Lottd.  Gaz.  No.  1856/5  Cherished,  .by  the 
diffusive  beams  of  the  Sun.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth 
1.  26  All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive.  1712  Addison  Spect. 
No.  41 1  p  1  Our  Sight,  .may  be  considered  as  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  diffusive  kind  of  Touch.  1727  Thomson  Britannia 
144  Far  as  the  sun  rolls  the  diffusive  day.  C1750  Shen- 
stone  R um'd  Abbey  107  His  less’ning  flock  In  snowy 
groups  diffusive  scud  the  vale.  1851  Graham  in  Phil. 
Trans.  CXLI.  483  The  diffusive  relation  of  the  two  bases. 
1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  31  This  important  property  is 
called  the  diffusive  power  of  gases. 


b.  fig.  of  immaterial  or  abstract  things. 

1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  100  A  common  courtier. . 
hath  his  love  so  diffusive  among  the  beauties,  that  man  is 
not  considerable.  1677  Galf.  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  190  Demo¬ 
cratic  hath  a  diffusive  facultie,  as  it  takes  in  the  concernes 
and  interests  of  each  individual.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F . 
III.  43  The  diffusive  circle  of  his  benevolence  was  circum-  1 
scribed  only  by  the  limits  of  the  human  race.  1832  Tenny¬ 
son  ‘  You  ask  me  why*  iv,  The  strength  of  some  diffusive 
thought  Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread.  1871 
Smiles  Charac.  iii.  (1876)  71  The  good  character  is  diffusive 
in  its  influence. 

+  3.  Of  a  body  of  people  :  As  consisting  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  individual  capacity.  The  ‘  diffusive 
body  ’  is  contrasted,  by  the  notion  of  individually 
diffused  or  distributed  action,  with  the  ‘  collective 
body  ’,  and,  by  that  of  universal  participation,  with 
a  *  representative  body  The  action  of  the  ‘  dif¬ 
fusive  body  ’  is  that  in  which  every  member  of  the 
body  shares  directly.  (Common  in  17th  c.)  Obs. 

1642  Answ.  to  Printed Bk.  n  The  election  of  the  diffusive, 
not  of  any  representative  body.  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Lib. 
Proph .  ix.  161  The  incompetency  of  the  Church  in  its  diffu¬ 
sive  Capacity  to  be  Judge  of  Controversies.  1647  Digges 
'Unlawf,  Taking  Arms  iii.  66  If  actions  of  this  nature  were 
unwarrantable  in  the  diffusive  body,  they  are  so  in  the 
representative.  1660  Fuller  Mixt  Contempt.  \.  (1841)259 
The  diffusive  nation  was  never  more  careful  in  their  elec¬ 
tions.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  lxxxii,  His 
Majesty  and  all  his  People,  both  representative  and  diffu¬ 
sive.  #1694  Tillotson  Serm.  (1743)  I.  259  They  are  not 
agreed,  .where  this  infallibility  is  seated;  whether  in  the 
pope,  .or  a  council,  .or  in  the  diffusive  body  of  Christians. 
1718  Hickes  &  Nelson  J.  Kettlewell  iii.  x.  212  That  the 
Supreme  Power  was  Fundamentally  in  the  whole  Body 
Diffusive  of  the  People. 

4.  Prolix  in  diction  or  speech;  =  Diffuse  a.  3. 
(Sometimes  in  good  sense  :  Copious,  full.) 

1699  Burnet  39  Art.  Pref.  (1700)  2  The  heaviness,  .of  Stile, 
and  the  diffusive  length  of  them,  disgusted  me.  1734  tr.  , 
Rolliu’s  Aye.  Hist.  (1827)  VIII.  xvm.  viii.  57  Polybius..  I 
generally  is  diffusive  enough.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat. 

V.  257,  I  have  . .  been  unavoidably,  and  I  am  afraid  tire- 
somely,  diffusive.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Lib.  (1892)  I. 
i.  34  He  is  less  diffusive  and  more  pointed  than  usual. 

+  5.  Bot.  =  Diffuse  a.  2  c.  Obs. 

1756  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  815  The  rigid  leaved 
Bell-flowers,  with  a  diffusive  panicle  and  patulous  flowers. 

+  6.  Difficult  to  understand,  obscure  ;  =  Diffuse 

a.  1.  Obs. 

1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxii,  266  Whereas  Turcopolier 
was  so  diffusive  a  name  as  not  worthy  the  pains  of  pro¬ 
nouncing. 

Diffusively  (difizrsivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 

In  a  diffusive  manner  or  condition  ;  see  the  adj. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  54  It  is  diffusiuely  good,  in  as  I 
much  as  it  is  fit . .  to  bestow  good  vpon  others.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  vii.  198  Whether  the  primitive 
. .  Animals  . .  were  diffusively  created  over  the  habitable  or 
dry  Ground  as  Vegetables  were.  1710  Managers'  Pro  8f 
Con  67  May  the  Influence  of  good  Examples  . .  be  . .  diffu¬ 
sively  prevailing.  1773  J.  Allen  Serm.  St.  Mary's  Oxford 
18  So  diffusively  hath  this  doctrine  descended  to  posterity. 
1787  Hawkins  Johnson  129  Rhapsodically  and  diffusively 
eloquent.  1816  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  543  It  branches  more 
diffusively.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi  iii.  (1869)  75 
Probably  Thracians  existed  diffusively,  like  Pelasgians, 
among  the  Greeks.  1869  Mrs.  Somerville  Molec.  Sc.  1. 
iii.  no  The  particles  of  the  crystals  unite  diffusively  with 
the  water. 

J*  b.  In,  or  with  respect  to,  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers;  individually,  severally;  cf.  Diffusive  3.  Obs. 

1644  Narr.  Beginnings  fy  Causes  War  19  The  Subjects  of 
the  Kingdome  of  England  diffusively  considered  cannot 
take  up  Armes  against  the  King,  and  how  then  can  their  j 
Representatives  assembled  in  Parliament?  1644  Br.  Max-  | 
well  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  ii.  25  The  people  all  and  every 
one,  diffusively,  collectively,  representatively.  1710  Bent¬ 
ley  Phil.  Lips.  §  35  (T.),  EKK\r)<TLa  . .  means  diffusively  the 
whole  community  of  the  Christian  name. 

Diffusiveness  (difizrsivnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  diffusive. 

1630  Donne  Serm.  lxxii.  726  The  extent  and  Diffusive- 
nesse  of  this  Sinne.  1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  iii.  (1700)  19 
Those.  .Excellences,  which  the  Diffusiveness  of  his  Good¬ 
ness,  makes  him  pleased  to  communicate.  1702  Addison 
Dial.  Medals  iii.  154  The  first  fault,  .that  I  shall  find  with 
a  modern  legend,  is  its  diffusiveness.  1831  Graham  in  L.fipE. 
Phil.  Mag.  (1833)  II.  356  A  certain,  proportion  of  . each  of 
the  mixed  gases  . .  corresponding  to  its  individual  diffusive¬ 
ness.  1848  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  viii.  note  xi,  An  Essay  . . 
written  with  remarkable  perspicuity  and  freedom  from  dif¬ 
fusiveness.  1884  W.  H.  Rideing  in  Harper  s Mag.  June  68/1 
The  natural  buoyancy  and  diffusiveness  of  smoke. 

Diffusivity  (difiz/srviti).  Physics,  [f.  Diffu¬ 
sive  +  -ity.  Cf.  activity ,  conductivity]  Diffusive 
quality;  capacity  of  diffusion  (as  a  measurable 
quality  of  liquids,  gases,  heat,  etc.);  =Diffusi- 

BILITY. 

1876  Tait  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  xi.  280  We  may  speak  of 
the  diffusivity  of  one  substance  in  solution  in  another.  1881 
Everett  Deschanel's  Nat.  Philos,  xxxv.  413  ‘  Diffusivity  ’ 

(to  use  the  name  recently  coined,  by  Sir  Win.  Thomson) 
measures  the  tendency  to  equalization  of  temperature.  1882 
Nature  XXVI.  567  ‘Diffusivity’,  that  is  ..  conductivity 
divided  by  thermal  capacity  of  unit  volume. 

Diffusor,  var.  of  Diffuser. 

Difiuan :  see  Diffluan. 

Difoil  (doi’foil),  a.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  Di-2,  after 
trefoil ,  etc.]  (See  quot.) 

i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vi.  iii.  20  The  elementary 
structure  of  all  important  trees  may,  I  think  . .  be  resolved 


into  three  principal  forms:  three-leaved,  .four-leaved .  .and 
five-leaved  . .  Or,  in  well-known  terms,  trefoil,  quatrefoil, 
cinqfoil  . .  1  he  simplest  arrangement  . .  in  which  the  buds 
are  nearly  opposite  in  position,  .cannot,  I  believe, constitute 
a  separate  class. .  If  it  did,  it  might  be  called  difoil. 

Dify(e,  obs.  form  of  Defy. 

Dig  (dig),  v-  Forms:  4-6  dygge(n,  4-7  digge, 
(5  degge),  6-  dig.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  digged  (4  -ide, 
5  dygged,  deggyd,  deghit)  ;  also  dug  (pa.  t. 
8-,  pa.  pple.  6-;  in  7  dugg).  [Found  since  14th 
c. ;  prob.  a.  F.  diguer,  according  to  Darmesteter 
properly  ‘  creuser  la  terre  to  dig  or  hollow  out 
the  ground,  by  extension  =  ‘  piquer’  to  prick  or  prod, 
as  now  used  in  Normandy;  also,  in  the  Manege, 
diguer  un  cheval  to  dig  the  spur  into  a  horse ; 
related  to  F.  digue  dike,  also  to  F.  digon,  digot,  iron 
prongs  for  catching  fish  and  shell-fish,  digonucr 
‘to  dig,  or  pricke  (Norm.)’  Cotgr.  Cf.  also  Da. 
dige  dike,  ditch,  trench,  vb.  to  raise  a  dike. 

Dig  cannot  be  derived  from,  or  in  any  way  directly  related 
to,  OE.  die  dike,  ditch,  and  dtcian  to  dike,  embank,  from 
which  it  differs  both  in  vowel  and  final  consonant ;  but  if 
the  French  derivation  be  correct,  it  goes  back  through  F. 
to  the  same  Teutonic  root.  It  is  properly  a  weak  verb,  pa.  t. 
and  pple.  digged ,  but  in  16th  c.  received  a  strong  pa.  pple. 
dug,  analogous  to  stuck ,  which  since  18th  c.  has  also  been 
used  as  pa.  t.] 

I.  intr. 

1.  ‘To  work  in  making  holes  or  turning  the 
ground  ’  (J.) ;  to  make  an  excavation  ;  to  work 
with  a  spade  or  other  tool  similarly  employed. 

Locally  the  word  was,  and  in  some  cases  still  is,  the 
technical  term  for  working  with  a  mattock  as  distinguished 
from  a  spade,  the  latter  being  *  graving  ’  or  ‘  delving  ’.  Cf. 
quots.  1530,  1691  ;  also  1611,  1888  in  sense  4. 

c  1320  Orfco  239  in  Ritson  Met.  Rom.  1 1. 258  Now  he  most 
bothe  digge  and  wrote,  Er  he  have  his  fille  of  rote.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Serm .  Sel.  Wks.  I.  99  Digge  about  \>z  vyne  rotis. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  159  (Matz.)  f>ey  founde  a 
mannis  hede  in  }>at  place  while  J?ey  digged,  c  1400  M  aundev. 
(1839)  xxvi.  267  Thei  schullen  dyggen  and  mynen  so  strongly. 
c  1440  Promp.  Paw.  121/1  Dyggyn ,  supra  in  delvyn.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  iii.  7  (Harl.  MS.)  He  toke  a  shoville,  and  dyggyd 
in  the  erthe.  c  1500  Ballail  on  Money  in  Halliw.  Nugae 
Poet.  48  The  plowman  hymselfe  dothe  dyge  and  delve  In 
storme,  snowe,  frost  and  rayne.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  120  b,  They  that  dygge  for  water.  1530  Palsgr.  516/1, 
I  dygge  in  the  grounde  with  a  mattocke.  .  1607  Dekker 
Wh.  of  Babylon  Wks.  1873  II.  197  When  mines  are  to  be 
blowne  vp  men  dig  low.  1611  Bible  Exod.  vii.  24  The 
Egyptians  digged  round  about  the  riuer.  1691  Brokesby 
in  RayW.C.  Words ,  s.v.  Dig,  In  Yorkshire,  they  distinguish 
between  digging  and  graving ;  to  dig  is  with  a  Mattock ;  to 
grave,  with  a  Spade,  c  1755  Johnson  Review  Blackwell' s 
Mem.  Crt.  Augustus  Wks.  X.  185  Mr.  Blackwell  has  neither 
digged  in  the  ruins  of  any  demolished  city,  nor  [etc.].  1836 

Emerson  Nat.,  Spb'it  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  168  If  labourers  are 
digging  in  the  field  hard  by,  1873  C.  Robinson  N.  S.  Wales 
35  He  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  unemployed  miners 
of  Cornwall  to  come  out  here  and  dig  for  it  [gold]. 

b.  Said  of  animals :  to  excavate  the  ground  with 
snout  or  claws. 

1388  Wyclif  Isa.  xxxiv.  15  There  an  irchoun  hadde  dichis 
.  .and  diggide  aboute  [1382  dalf,  deluede].  1535  Coverdale 
Ibid.,  There  shall  the  hedghogge  buylde,  digge.  .andbringe 
forth  his  yonge  ones.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VIII.  122  They  [ants]  dug  deeper  and  deeper  to  deposite 
their  eggs. 

c.  fff  with  allusion  to  the  general  sense  ;  also 
spec,  to  study  hard  and  closely  at  a  subject  ( U.S. ). 

1789  Trifler  No.  43.  549  Youths  who  never  digged  for  the 
rich  ore  of  knowledge  thro’  the  pages  of  the  Rambler. 
1801  Southey  Thalaba  iv.  xv,  ’Tis  a  well  of  living  waters, 
Whose  inexhaustible  bounties  all  might  drink,  But  few  dig 
deep  enough.  1827-8  Harvard  Reg.  303  Here  the  sunken 
eye  and  sallow  countenance  bespoke  the  man  who  dug  six¬ 
teen  hours  per  diem.  1869  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Little  W omen 
II.  xii.  165  Laurie  ‘  dug’  to  some  purpose  that  year. 

2.  With  various  prepositional  constructions  :  To 
penetrate  or  make  one’s  way  into  or  through  some¬ 
thing  by  digging ;  to  make  an  excavation  or  loosen 
the  soil  under  anything. 

1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  viii.  8  Thou  sonne  off  man,  dygge 
thorow  the  wall.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D.  697  To  digge  vnder 
an  hill,  suffodere  montem.  1611  Bible  Job  xx iv.  16  In  the 
darke  they  digge  through  houses.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd. 
(1822)  76  They  united  themselves  by  digging  through  the 
common  walls  between  house  and  house.  1705  Addison 
Trav.  (J.),  The  Italians  have  often  dug  into  lands  described 
in  old  authors,  as  the  places  where  statues  or  obelisks  stood, 
and  seldom  failed  of  success.  1832  Examiner  709/2  He 
seemed  to  dig  into  his  subject.  1865  Gosse  Land  <$-  Sea 
(1874)  5  The  little  boat  ploughed  and  dug  through  the 
green  and  foaming  waves.  1877  Holderness  Gloss. ,  Dig- 
inio,  to  set  about  a  job  of  work  in  earnest  and  with  energy. 
II.  irans. 

3.  To  penetrate  and  excavate  or  turn  up  (the 
ground,  or  any  surface)  with  a  spade  or  similar 
tool. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  6747  (Trin.)  peofhous  breking  or  diggyng 

§  round  If  mon  him  smyte  [etc.].  1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  viii.  8 

one  of  man,  dig  the  wal ;  and  whanne  Y  hadde  thur} 
diggide  the  wal,  o  dore  aperide.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  1.  iv.  5 
Who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire.  1697  Dryden  AEncid 
vi.  (R.),  A  rav’nous  vulture  . .  still  for  the  growing  liver 
digg’d  his  breast. 

b.  Said  of  an  animal  penetrating  and  turning  up 
(the  ground)  with  its  snout,  etc. 

1398' Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  /v.  xvm.  cii.  (1495)  847  The 
molle  hathe  a  snowte  . .  and  dyggeth  therwyth  the  erthe 
and  castyth  vpp  that  he  dyggyth.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
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ii.  398  The  bristled  Boar  . .  New  grinds  his  arming  Tusks, 
and  digs  the  Ground. 

4.  spec .  To  break  up  and  turn  over  (the  soil)  with  a 
mattock,  spade,  or  the  like,  as  an  operation  of  tillage. 
(See  sense  1  as  to  technical  use  in  quot.  1888.) 

1388  Wyclif  Isa.v.  6  It  [a  vineyard]  schal  not  be  kit,  and 
it  schal  not  be  diggid,  and  breris  and  thornes  schulen  growe 
vp  on  it.  1552  [see  Digging  sb.  1].  1580  Baret  A  Iv. 

D  697  That  the  ground  should  be  dug  three  foote  deepe. 
1611  Bible  Isa.  vii.  25  And  on  all  hilles  that  shalbe  digged 
with  the  mattocke.  1715  Desaguliers  Fires  Improv.  114 
Suppos’d  to  have  been  digg’d  four  Inches  deep.  1888 
Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  Word-bk .,  Dig \  v.t.,  to  work  ground 
with  a  mattock.  Ground  is  never  said  to  be  dug  with  a 
spade.  1889  H.  H.  Romilly  Verandah  in  N.  Guinea  200 
The  first  moon  is  spent  in  digging  the  ground. 

+  b.  To  till  (a  plant)  by  this  operation.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  54  We.  .sholde  not  onely 
dygge  our  vyne  wele  by  compunccyon.  1577  B.  Googe 
Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  (1586)  83  The  plants  of  a  yeere  . .  must 
bee  discretely  digged  and  dounged.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§  622  The  Vines  . .  are  . .  so  much  digged  and  dressed,  that 
their  Sap  spendeth  into  the  Grapes. 

Tc.  with  together.  Obs. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth .  de  P.  R.  xm.  xxix.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
On  his  rigge  pouder  and  er)?e  is  gaderid,  and  so  digged  to 
gederes,  hat  herbes  and  smale  tren  and  busches  growe)? 
heron,  so  hat  he  gret  fische  seme)?  an  ylonde. 

5.  To  make  (a  hole,  hollow  place,  mine,  etc.)  by 
the  use  of  a  mattock,  spade,  or  the  like ;  to  form 
by  digging  ;  to  hollow  out ;  to  excavate. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  159  (Matz.)  Some  digge)? 
caues  and  dennes.  1388  Wyclif  Num.  xxi.18  The  pit  which 
the  princes  diggiden  [1382  delueden,  doluen],  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  11363  pai  droppe  in  the  dike  )?ai  deghit  have  for  vs. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  113  (Matz.)  To  here  hys  dyrge  do, 
and  se  hys  pet  deggyd.  1535  Coverdale  Gen.  xxi.  30,  I  haue 
dygged  this  well.  1579-80  North  Plutarch ,  Lucnllus  569 
(Wright  Bible  JVord-bk.)  So  did  Xerxes,  .cause,  .a  channell 
to  be  digged  there  to  passe  his  shippes  through.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV ,  iv.  v.  m  Then  get  thee  gone,  and  digge 
my  graue  thy  selfe.  1606  Proc.  agst.  Late  Traitors  7  To 
digge  a  certain  mine  under  the  sayd  House  of  Parliament. 
1653  Holcroft  Procopius  11.  ix.  49  Anciently  there  was  no 
passage  through,  but  in  time  a  way  was  dig’d  through  it. 
1697  W.  Dampier  Voy.  I.  85  In  working  their  Canoas  hollow, 
they  cannot  dig  them  so  neat  and  thin  [with  stone  hatchets]. 
—  Ibid.  215  Making  a  Canoa  . .  Then  again  they  turn  her, 
and  dig  the  inside.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud. 
Nat.  (1799)  I.  2  The  child,  who,  with  a  shell,  had  dug  a 
hole  in  the  sand,  to  hold  the  water  of  the  Ocean.  1853  Sir 
H.  Douglas  Milit .  Bridges  (ed.  3)  17  Torrents  . .  dig  for 
themselves  beds  approaching  to  that  form.  1864  H.  Ains¬ 
worth  John  Law  1.  iv.  (1881)  91  He.  .is  ever  digging  mines 
under  our  feet. 

6.  To  obtain  or  extract  by  excavation  ;  to  exhume, 
unearth;  =  dig  out  or  up  (13,  14).  Const.  from, 
out  of. 

C1350  Will.  Palerne^  2243  pat  werkmen  forto  worche  ne 
wonne  )>idere  sone,  Stifly  wi^  strong  tol  ston  stifly  to  digge. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  271  (Matz.)  In  Gallia  be)? 
many  good  quarers  and  noble  for  to  digge  stoon.  1565-73 
Cooper  Thesaurus,  Argilletum  . .  a  place  where  clay  is 
digged.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xvm.  xvii.  (Wright  Bible 
JVord-bk.), This  same  toad  must  be  digged  out  of  the  ground 
againe.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  ii.  172,  I  with  my  long  nayles 
will  digge  thee  pig-nuts,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Wales 
(R.),  Metalls  elsewhere  are  digged  . .  out  of  the  bowells  of 
the  land.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  D  iv  a,  Chalk  . .  is  daily 
digged  here  at  home.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  681  To 
declare  out  of  what  Quarry  the  Stones  were  dugg.  1682 
R.  Burton  Curios.  (1684)  30  Rocks  out  of  which  theTinn  is 
digged.  1726  Leoni  Albertis  Archit.  1. 31  We  are  . .  not  to 
make  our  Bricks  of  Earth  fresh  dug,  but  to  dig  it  in  the 
Autumn.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  221  The 
Indians  . .  come  to  it  in  the  summer  time  to  dig  the  camash 
root.  Mod.  The  cottagers  were  busy  digging  their  potatoes. 

b.  To  dig  a  badger . 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Dig  a  Badger  (in  the 
Hunter’s  Language)  is  to  raise  or  dislodge  him.  1721-1800 
in  Bailey.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dig ,  to  start  a  badger. 

+  7.  To  put  and  cover  up  (in  the  ground,  etc.)  by 
digging  or  delving ;  to  bury.  Cf.  dig  in ,  1 1  b. 

1530  Palsgr.  516/1,  I  wyll  dygge  this  dogge  in  to  the 
grounde  somwhere  for  feare  of  stynkyng.  1607  Topsell 
Serpents  (1658)  797  All  the  Winter  time  they  dig  themselves 
into  the  earth.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  v.  15  Such  idle 
servants  as  . .  dig  their  talents  into  the  earth. 

8.  To  thrust,  plunge,  or  force  (something) hi  or  into. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  107  As  though  a  sworde  were  ofte 

digged  and  thrust  twise  or  thrise  in  one  place  of  the  bodie. 
1832  L.  Hunt  Sir  R.  Esher  (1850)  258  Delighting,  as  he 
went  over  the  noble  Lord,  to  dig  his  knuckles  in  his  back. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  77  We  . .  dug  our  feet  firmly  into 
the  snow.  1883  F.  M.  Peard  Contract,  i,  He  dug  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  lounged  off.  1893  Selous  Trav.S.  E. 
Africa  37,  I  dug  my  spurs  into  my  horse’s  ribs. 

9.  To  spur  (a  horse)  vigorously  [  =  F.  digtier  un 
clieval\  ;  to  thrust,  stab,  prod ;  to  give  (any  one) 
a  sharp  thrust  or  nudge  (in  the  ribs,  etc.). 

1530  Palsgr.  516/1,  I  dygge  my  horse  in  the  sydes  with 
my  spores.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More’s  Utop.  (Arb.)  102  You 
shoulde  haue  sene  children . .  digge  and  pushe  theire  mothers 
under  the  sides.  1875  Tennyson  Q.  Mary  ii.  iii,  Gamble 
thyself  at  once  out  of  my  sight,  Or  I  will  dig  thee  with  my 
dagger.  1881  Mrs.  P.  O'Donoghue  Ladies  on  Horseback 
68,  I  dug  him  with  my  spur,  and  sent  him  at  it.  1889 
Farmer  Americanisms,  To  dig  a  man  in  the  ribs ,  is  to 
give  him  a  thrust  or  blow  in  the  side. 

III.  In  comb,  with  adverbs. 

10.  Dig  down.  a.  trans.  To  bring  down  or 
cause  to  fall  by  digging. 

1526-34  Tindale  Rom.  xi.  3  Lorde,  they  haue  ..  dygged 
doune  [so  1611  and  1881  R.V.]  thyu  alters.  1580  Baret  A  tv. 


D.  688  To  digge  downe,  defodio.  a  1619  Fotiierby  A  thcom. 

11.  vii.  §  4  (1622)  268  Wicked  Citizens  . .  doe  overthrow  their 
owne  Cities,  and  digge  downe  their  Walls. 

b.  To  lower  or  remove  by  digging  or  excavating. 

1591  Spenser  Virg.  Gnat  46  Mount  Athos  . .  was  digged 

downe.  1778  Bp.  Lovvth  Transl.  Isa.  (ed.  12)  Notes  313 
She  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digged  down. 

11.  Digin.  fa.  trans.  To  pierce,  stab,  pene¬ 
trate.  Obs.  (Cf.  9.)  b.  To  put  in  and  cover  up  by 
digging.  (Cf.  dig  into  in  7.) 

1530  Palsgr.  516/1,  He  hath  dygged  hym  in  nat  with- 
standyng  his  almayne  ryvettes.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV. 
402/2  The  dung  . .  may  be  dug  in  without  fermentation  for 
most  kitchen-garden  crops. 

c.  To  cause  to  penetrate,  to  drive  in  deeply. 
(Cf.  S.) 

1885  Sat.  Rev.  6  June  765/2  [Daemons]  ..  laughing  with 
glee  if  the.  .rider  cursed  or  dug  in  the  spurs. 

12.  Dig  off.  trans.  To  cut  off  by  digging,  rare. 

1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  1.  (1701)  46/1  He  attempted  to 

dig  the  Isthmus  off  from  the  Continent. 

13.  Digout.  a.  trans.  To  take  out,  thrust  out, 
extract  or  remove  by  excavation.  (Cf.  6.) 

1388  Wyclif  Job  iii.  21  As  men  diggynge  . .  out  [1382  del- 
uende  out]  tresour.  1526  Tindale  Gal.  iv.  15  Ye  wolde 
have  digged  [1534  plucked]  out  youre  awne  eyes,  and  haue 
geven  them  to  me.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D  697  To  digge  out 
ones  eies,  elidere  alicui oculos.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  1. 690  Soon 
had  his  . .  crew  Op’nd  into  the  Hill  a  spacious  wound  And 
dig’d  out  ribs  of  Gold.  1772  Hutton  Bridges  94  The  sand 
having  been  previously  digged  out  for  that  purpose.  1847-78 
Halliwell,  Dig  out ,  to  unearth  the  badger. 

Jig.  1864  R.  B.  Kimball  Was  he  successful  ?  II.  xi.  259 
It  was  their  habit  to  go  over  their  lessons  together,  after 
Chellis  had  ‘  dug  out’  his. 

b.  To  excavate,  to  form  by  excavation.  Cf. 
Dug-out  (canoe). 

1748  Relat.  Earthq.  Lima  Pref.  9  These  usually  were 
Caves,  or  Hollows  dug-out  in  the  Mountains. 

c.  intr.  To  depart,  elope.  ( U S.  colloq. ). 

1884  S.  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  A dv.  Hucklebury  Finn 
(Farmer  Amer.\  Then  I  jumped  in  a  canoe,  and  dug  out  for 
our  place,  .as  hard  as  I  could  go.  1888  Detroit  Free  Press 
21  July  (Farmer  Atner .),  She  dug  out  last  night  with  a 
teamster. 

14.  Dig  up.  a.  trans.  To  take  or  get  out  of 
the  ground,  etc.,  by  digging  or  excavating ;  to 
exhume,  disinter,  unearth.  To  dig  up  the  hatchet ,  to 
renew  strife:  see  Hatchet.  (Cf.  6.) 

C1400  Maundev.  (1839)  ix.  107  He  [John  the  Baptist]  was 
. .  buryed  at  Samarie.  And  there  let  Julianus  Apostata 
dyggen  him  vp.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1126,  I  se  a  gras 
of  grete  solas,  Were  hyt  dyggyd  uppe  by  the  rote,  Of 
many  thyngs  hit  myght  be  bote.  1535  Coverdale  Job  iii. 
21  Those  that  dygge  vp  treasure.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  i. 
135  Oft  haue  I  dig’d  vp  dead  men  from  their  graues.  1695 
Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  11.  (1723)  81  There  are 
dig’d  up  Trees  . .  in  some  Northern  Islands,  in  which  there 
are  at  this  Day  growing  no  Trees  at  all.  1726-7  Swift 
Gulliver  11.  vii.  160  Huge  bones  and  skulls,  casually  dug  up 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  1858  Glenny  Gard.  Every¬ 
day  Bk.  267/ 1  Jerusalem  Artichokes ,  Dig  them  up  if  it  be 
not  done  already.  1889  Farmer  A iner. ,  To  dig  up  the 
hatchet ,  a  phrase  decidedly  Indian  in  origin  . .  This  [the 
hatchet]  was  buried  to  signify  the  putting  away  of  strife  ; 
and  digging  up  the  hatchet,  meant  a  renewal  of  warfare. 
Jig.  1611  Bible  Prov.  xvi.  27  An  vngodly  man  diggeth 
vp  euill :  and  in  his  lips  there  is  a  burning  fire.  1861  Bright 
Sp.  India  19  Mar.,  A  Committee  to  dig  up  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  supposed  perils. 

b.  To  excavate,  break  up  or  open  by  digging. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  Mores  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  73  Kyng  Utopus 

.  .caused  .  xv  .  myles  space  of  vplandyshe  grounde  . .  to  be 
cut  and  dygged  vp  and  so  brought  the  sea  rounde  aboute 
the  land.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  1.  iii.  27  If  I  digg’d  vp 
thy  forefathers  Graues,  And  hung  their  rotten  Coffins  vp  in 
Chaynes.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  132  The  English 
government  would  be  unable  to  equip  a  fleet  without  digging 
up  the  cellars  of  London  in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous 
particles  from  the  walls. 

c.  To  break  up  and  loosen  the  soil  of,  by  dig¬ 
ging  :  said  esp.  of  a  place  not  previously  or  recently 
dug. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  109  Dikeres  &  delueres  digged 
vp  j?e  balkes.  a  1698  Temple  (J.\  You  cannot  dig  up  your 
garden  too  often.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  247  He 
directs  the  moss  to  be  delved  or  dug  up  with  spades.  1889 
Boldrewood  R obbery  under  Arms  (1890)  7  He  dug  up  a 
little  garden  in  front. 

Hence  Digged  (digd),  Di'gging  ppl.  adjs. 
c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  504  pat  was  )?e  dygginge  devel  pat 
drecchep  men  ofte.  1552  Huloet,  Dygged,  Jossiiius.  1616 
Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Par  me  302  In  a  well  husbanded 
and  digd  ground.  1617  Janua  Ling.  170  Souldiers.  .lie  in 
digged  trenches. 

Dig,  Also  9  (Sc,)  deg.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  An  act  of  digging ;  the  plunging  or  thrusting 
(of  a  spade,  or  the  like)  into  the  ground. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Oct.  11/1  The  price  which  is  obtained 
for  the  excavated  sand  . .  just  meets  the  expense  of  the  dig 
out.  1894  Contemp.  Rez>.  Jan.  66  At  each  ‘  dig  ’  four  sets  of 
forks  are  thrust  into  the  ground. 

2.  A  definite  depth  or  quantity  to  be  dug  out. 

1890  Daily  News  4  Sept.  6/4  For  every  ‘dig’  30$.  is  to  be 

paid  to  the  gang.  The  ‘dig’  is  to  be  9  ft.  measured  from 
where  the  crane  plumbs  in  the  hatchway. 

3.  A  tool  for  digging,;  a  mattock,  pick-axe,  etc. 

1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words ,  Dig ,  a  Mattock.  1877  Holder- 
ness  Gloss.,  Dig,  a  mattock ;  a  navvy’s  pick.  1877  N.  W. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Dig,  an  instrument  used  for  stubbing  up  roots, 
more  commonly  called  a  stub-dig .  ‘As  straight  as  a  dig’  is 
a  common  proverbial  expression. 


4.  A  thrust,  a  sharp  poke,  as  with  the  elbow,  fist, 
or  other  part  of  the  body. 

1819  Moore  Tom  Crib's  Mem.  51  While  ribbers  rung  from 
each  resounding  frame,  And  divers  digs,  and  many  a  pon¬ 
derous  pelt.  1823  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  1. 127  (Jam.)  Winterton, 
when  he  lay  down,  gave  him  a  deg  with  his  elbow,  and 
swore  at  him  to  be  quiet.  1843  J.  T.  Hewlett  College  Life 
xxxi.  (Stratm.)  Brunt  gave  him  a  hard  dig  in  the  ribs.  1855 
Browning  Holy-Cross  Day  v,  Somebody  deal  him  a  dig  in 
the  paunch,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xvi.  117  A  vigorous  dig 
of  leg  and  hatchet  into  the  snow  was  sufficient  to  check  the 
motion. 

b.  fig,  (Cf.  hit  sb.) 

1840  Hood  Miss  Kibnansegg  Her  Fancy  Ball  iii,  Thus 
Tories  like  to  worry  the  Whigs  . .  Giving  them  lashes, 
thrashes  and  digs.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Mar.  1/2  The 
Opposition  . .  caring  absolutely  for  nothing  except  how  to 
get  a  dig  at  the  fellows  who  are  in.  1887  E.  J.  Goodman 
Too  Curious  ix,  This,  of  course,  was  a  sly  dig  at  Frank. 

5.  A  diligent  or  plodding  student.  (U,S.  Stu- 
dents>  slang.) 

1849  Let.  to  Yng.  Man  14  The  treadmill,  .might  be  a  use¬ 
ful  appendage  to  a  college,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a 
recreation  for  digs.  1851  N.  V.  Lit.  World  11  Oct.  (Bart¬ 
lett)  There  goes  the  dig  . .  How  like  a  parson  he  eyes  his 
book  !  1894  N.  V.  Weekly  Witness  12  Dec.  2/2  The  student 

who  earnestly  pursues  his  scholastic  studies  is  held  to  be 
a  scrub,  or  grind,  or  dig. 

Dig,  sb  J  Obs.  exc.  dial.  A  duck. 

£-1420  Liber  Cocorum  (  1862)9  pandon  for  wylde  digges, 
swannus,  and  piggus.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PL,  Deluge  189 
Heare  are  doves,  diggs,  drakes,  Redshankes,  runninge 
through  the  lakes.  i6iiCotgr.,  Anette,  a  Ducke,  or  Dig. 
1616  Inventory  in  Earwaker  Powltrey ,  $c.,  Sandbach  (1890) 
135  Three  Digs  and  a  Drake.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Dig, 
a  duck. 

b.  Comb.,  as  dig-bird,  Lancash.,  a  young  duck 
(Halliwell);  dig-meat,  duckweed  ( Chesh .  Gloss.). 

Digallic  (doigse’lik),  a.  Chein.  [f.  Di- 2  .+ 
Gallic.]  In  Digallic  acid,  which  has  the  com¬ 
position  of  two  molecules  of  gallic  acid,  minus 
one  equivalent  of  water. 

1877  Watts  Fownes'  Client,  (ed.  12)  II.  547  Gallotannic 
Acid,  Digallic  Acid  or  Tannin,  .occurs  in  largfe  quantity  in 
nut-galls,  .and  many  other  plants. 

Digamist  (drgamist).  [f.  as  Digamy  +  -ist.] 
A  man  or  woman  who  has  married  a  second  time. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Digamist,  . .  one  that  marries 
after  his  first  wives  death.  a  1660  Hammond  Whs.  I. 
597  (R.)  The  digamist,  or  he  that  hath  had  two  wives  suc¬ 
cessively,  one  after  another.  1706  Hearne  Collect.  9  Nov., 
I  can  say  no  more  of  this  Bp.  than  yt  in  complyance  wth  y° 
Fashion  of  y°  Age  he  is  a  digamist.  1869  Lecky  Europ. 
Mor.  (1877)  II.  327  ‘Digamists’,  according  to  Origen,  are 
saved  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  are  by  no  means  crowned 
by  him. 

t  b.  =  Bigamist.  Obs.  (So  F.  digame ,  Cotgr.). 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Digamist ,  one  that  hath  had  two 
Wives  together. 

+  Di'ganiite.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ite.]  =  prec. 

1616  T.  Godwin  Moses  .$•  Aaron  (1655)  238  Persons  marry- 
ing  after  such  divorcements,  were  reputed  digamites,  that  is, 
to  have  two  husbands  or  two  wives.  1674-81  Blount 
Glossogr .,  Digamist  or  Digamite. 

Digamma  (doigaeuna).  [a.  L.  digammu,  Gr. 
biyafji/ia  the  digamma,  f.  81-  twice  +  7 a/ifja  the  letter 
gamma :  so  called  by  the  grammarians  of  the  first 
century,  from  its  shape  f  or  F?  resembling  two 
gammas  ( |“ )  set  one  above  the  other.] 

The  sixth  letter  of  the  original  Greek  alphabet, 
corresponding  to  the  Semitic  waw  or  van,  which  was 
afterwards  disused,  the  sound  expressed  by  it  having 
been  gradually  lost  from  the  literary  language. 

It  was  a  consonant,  probably  equivalent  to  English  w\  in 
the  Italian  alphabets  derived  from  Greek,  it  appears  to  have 
passed  through  the  power  of  consonantal  v,  to  that  o ( J  its 
value  in  the  Roman  alphabet :  see  F.  It  was  lost  in  Ionic 
and  Attic  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  known  monuments, 
but  it  occurs  in  inscriptions  in  all  the  other  dialects  down 
to  late  times,  and  it  was  also  retained  in  the  literary  remains 
of  iEolic,  whence  the  appellation  VEolic  digamma  or  letter. 
Though  not  written  in  classical  Greek,  it  can  be  restored 
on  linguistic  and  metrical  grounds  in  the  Homeric  and  other 
ancient  forms  of  Greek  words,  as  fepyov,  work,  At  ft  dative 
of  Zevs,  etc. 

[1552  Huloet,  F  letter  among  the  latines  is  called  Di¬ 
gamma.  1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Digamma ,  the  letter 
F.  Cicero  useth  it  for  his  maner  of  Formium  beginning  with 
F.]  1698  M.  Lister  Journ.  Paris  (1699)  50  (Stanford)  His 

new  invented  Letter  the  Digamma,  which  he  instituted  or 
borrowed  from  the  Eolique  to  express  V  Consonant.  1727- 
51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  This  letter/^  is  derived  to  us  from  tne 
Romans,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  ./Eolians ;  among  whom 
it  is  called  digamma,  or  double  gamma,  as  resembling  two 
T’s,  one  over  the  other.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  218  Tow’ring 
o’er  your  Alphabet,  like  Saul,  Stands  our  Digamma,  and 
o’ertops  them  all.  1814  Jamieson  Hermes  Scyth.  1.  iv.  41 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  Aeolic  digamma  approached 
nearly  to  the  sound  of  W.  1845  Stoddard  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1847)  I.  94/1  The  .Eolic  digamma  is  described  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  the  ist  book  of  his  Anti¬ 
quities.  1857  Birch  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  17  The  use  of 
the  digamma,  .is  continued  on  Doric  vases  both  of  this  [the 
second  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad]  and  even  of  a  later  age. 

Digammate  (daigm'mfl),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
digammdt-us,  f.  digamma  :  see  -ate  2.J  =  next. 

1864  in  Webster. 

Digammated  (doigarm/ted),  fpl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ate  3  +  -ED.] 

1.  Spelt  with  or  having  the  digamma. 

1803  Edin.  Rev.  July  315  The  conjunction  and, ..is  a 
digammated  word.  1805  Valpy  Grk.  Gram .  (1818)  151  A 
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short  Syllable  is  often  made  long  when  the  next  word  begins 
with  a  digammated  vowel.  1863  J.  Hadley  Ess.  (1873)  iv. 
56  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Richard  Payne  Knight 
published  in  1820  his  famous  digammated  Iliad.  1882 
R.  C.  Jebb  Life  Bentley  152  The  number  of  digammated 
roots  in  Homer  is  between  thirty  and  forty. 

2.  Formed  with  a  figure  like  the  digamma,  as 
the  digammated  cross,  a  phallic  symbol. 

t  Digammic,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Digamma  +  -ic.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  digamma. 

1817  G.  S;  Faber  Eight  Diss.  (1845)  1.  134  The  Anakim  or 
(with  the  digammic  prefix)  Fanakim. 

Digamous  (drgamas),  a.  [f.  L.  digam-us,  a. 
Gr.  Si yafios  that  has  been  married  twice  (f.  Sc-,  Dl-  ^ 
twice  +  yAftos  marriage)  +  -otrs.] 

1.  Married  a  second  time  ;  that  contracts  a  second 
marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  spouse  ;  of  the 
nature  of  digamy. 

1864  in  Webster.  1868  Milman  St.  Paul's  xi.  302  A  di¬ 
gamous  Bishop  could  hardly  be  more  odious  to  Elizabeth. 

2.  Hot.  =  Androgynous. 

1883  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Digamous ,  having  both  sexes  on  the 
same  flower-cluster. 

Digamy  (di-gami).  [ad.  L.  digamia,  a.  Gr. 
Siya/xta  a  marrying  twice,  f.  Siya^-os  :  see  Diga- 
mous  and  -Y'.] 

1.  Digamous  condition  or  state  ;  second  marriage; 
re-marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  spouse. 

1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  App.  17  The  ordinary  Priests 
marry  once,  Digamy  is  forbidden  them.  1672  Cave  Prim. 
Chr.  11.  v.  (1673)  83  Three  sorts  of  Digamy  or  Second  Mar¬ 
riages.  1672-5  Comber  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  220  Digamy, 
as  well  as  Marrying  after  a  Divorce  while  the  former  Wife 
lives,  are  forbid  under  the  Gospel.  1755  Johnson,  Digamy, 
second  marriage  ;  marriage  to  a  second  wife  after  the  death 
of  the  first :  as  bigamy,  having  two  wives  at  once.  1869 
I.eck y  Europ.  Mar.  II.  v.  346  Digamy,  or  second  marriage, 
is  described  by  Athanagoras  as  ‘  a  decent  adultery  ’. 

t  2.  =  Bigamy  i  ;  having  two  wives  at  the  same 
time.  06s. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (eel.  2)39  The  Antick  Romans, 
who  . .  so  hated  Digamy  (both  in  enjoying  two  wives  at  one 
time,  and  being  twice  married).  1761-66  Bailey,  Digamy, 
a  being  married  to  two  Wives  at  the  same  Time. 

Digastric  (daigse’strik),  a.  and  sb.  Anal.  [ad. 
mod.L.  digastric-us ,  f.  Gr.  5t-,  Dr- 2  +  yaarrjp, 
yaGTp-  belly:  cf.  Gastric.  In  F.  digastrique 
‘hauing  two  bellies’  Cotgr.  1611.] 

A.  adj% 

1.  Having  two  parts  swelling  like  bellies ;  spec. 
applied  to  muscles  having  two  fleshy  bellies  with 
an  intervening  tendinous  part,  as  that  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  see  B. 

1721  Bailey,  Digastric,  that  has  a  double  belly.  1732 
Monro  Anat.  Bones  102  Where  the  digastric  Muscle  of  the 
lower  Jaw  has  its  Origin.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  vii.  175  There 
are  muscles  which  are  fleshy  at  each  end  and  have  a  tendon 
in  the  middle.  Such  muscles  are  called  digastric  or  two- 
bellied. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  digastric  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw :  see  B. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  53  On  the  inside  of,  and 
behind,  the  mastoid  process,  is  a  longitudinal  depression 
named  the  Digastric  Groove,  on  account  of  its  giving  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  muscle  of  that  name.  1840  J.  Ellis  Anat. 
82  The  digastric  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  portio  dura  . .  is  distributed  by  many  filaments  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  1842 
E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vade  M .  (ed.  2)  49  Upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process  is  the  digastric  fossa. 

B.  sb.  (Also  in  L.  form  digastricus.)  A  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  thick  and  fleshy  at  its  extremities, 
thin  and  tendinous  at  its  middle. 

It  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  mandible.  Its  action  is  to  depress  the  lower  jaw, 
or  to  raise  the  hyoid  bone  and  carry  it  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards  as  in  deglutition.  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

1696  Phillips,  Digastric,  a  double-bellied  Muscle,  which 
.  .ending  in.  .the  Chin,  draws  it  downward.  1746  J.  Parsons 
Hum.  Physiognomy  i.  30  It  serves  . .  to  assist  the  Digastric 
in  opening  the  Jaws.  1872  Mivart  Elent.  Anat.  286  The 
digastric  is  a  muscle  with  two  fleshy  bellies,  with  a  median 
tendon.  1881  Athenxum  9  Apr.  496/1  On  the  Tendinous 
Intersection  of  the  Digastric. 

Digeneous  (daiid^rmos),  a.  [f.  Gr.  tiLya/rjs  of 
double  or  doubtful  sex  (f.  5t-,  Di-  -  +  7 ivos,  70/6- 
kind,  race,  sex)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  two  sexes,  bisexual.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Digcnea ,  a  division  of 
the  trematode  worms  or  flukes. 

Digenesis  (daiid^e'nesis).  Biol.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  di-,  Dl-  2  -♦-  7 ivfcns  generation.]  Successive 
generation  by  two  different  processes,  as  sexual 
and  asexual. 

1876  Benedens  Anim.  Parasites  102  This  phenomenon 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  alternate  generation ;  we 
have  called  it  digenesis.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Digenetic  (daiids'zne’tik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
-ytvtTiKos,  f.  7tVfcris.]  Relating  to  or  characterized 
by  digenesis. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Digenetic  worms,  parasitic  worms 
which  at  different  periods  of  life  have  different  forms.  1890 
E.  R.  Lankester  Adv.  Science  265  Whether  the  female  . . 
belonged  to  a  parthenogenetic  or  digenetic  brood.  Ibid. 
266  In  Artemia  salina  parthenogenetic  alternate  with  di¬ 
genetic  broods. 


Digenite  (drd^/noit).  Min.  [mod.f.  Gr.  tii- 
ytvrjs  of  doubtful  sex  or  kind  -f  -ITE.]  A  variety 
of  Chalcocite  or  copper-glance. 

1850  Dana  Min.  509.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Client.  II.  323. 

Digenous  (drdg/nasb  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  di-  two 

+  7 tvos  kind,  race  -t*  -ous.]  Of  two  sexes,  bisexual. 

1884  Sedgwick  tr.  Claus'  Zool.  I.  97  The  digenous  or 
sexual  reproduction  depends  upon  the  production  of  two 
kinds  of  germinal  cells,  the  combined  action  of  which  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  new  organism. 

Hence  Di*g*eny,  digenous  reproduction. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

+  Dige-r,  v.  06s.  rare.  [a.  F.  digdr-er  (14th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  dTger-ere  to  Digest.] 
irans.  =  Digest®. 

1541  R.  Copland  Gnydou's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  A  pyt  wherin 
the  nourysshynge  blode  commynge  fro  the  iyuer  is  dygered. 
1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  103  Such  things  as  have  the 
virtue  to  discusse,  diger,  and  dry  lightly,  and  not  humect. 

t  Di  gerate,  ®.  06s.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Ate3.] 
trans.  To  digest.  Hence  Di'gerating ///.  a. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Chirurg.  xvm.  xvii.  (1678)  426 
They  must  be  strengthened  with  hot  and  digerating  things. 

+  Digerent,  a.  and  sb.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dige- 
rent-em,  pres.  ppl.  of  dTger-ere  to  Digest.] 

A.  adj.  Digesting. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Aich.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  62  But  our 
cheefe  Digestiue  [ printed  -ure]  for  our  intent,  Is  virtuall 
heateof  the  matter  digerent.  1755  Johnson,  Digerent,  adj., 
that  which  has  the  power  of  digesting,  or  causing  digestion. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  or  agent  that  promotes  diges¬ 
tion  or  suppuration. 

1731  Bailey,  Digerents  (with  Physicians)  Medicines  which 
digest  or  ripen.  1854-67  C.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Terminol. 
215  Digerents  . .  medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of 
proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Digest  (dai'dgest),  jA  Alsosdy-,  7dis-.  [ad.L. 
dlgesta  ‘  matters  digested  ’,  a  name  given  to  various 
collections  of  writings  arranged  and  distributed 
under  heads ;  n.  pi.  of  dTgest-us,  pa.  ppl.  of  dTger- 
ere  :  see  Digest  v.  The  appearance  of  the  senses 
in  English,  does  not  correspond  in  order  to  the 
original  development.] 

1.  A  digested  collection  of  statements  or  informa¬ 
tion  ;  a  methodically  arranged  compendium  or 
summary  of  literary,  historical,  legal,  scientific,  or 
other  written  matter. 

1555  Braham  Address  to  Reader  in  Lydgate's  Chron. 
Troy,  The  verye  trouthe  therof  is  not  to  be  had  in  theyr 
dygestes.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xv.  §  1.  58  The 
Disposition  . .  of  that  Knowledge  . .  consisteth  in  a  good 
Digest  of  Common  Places.  1789  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859) 
III.  14  This  is  a  very  elegant  digest  of  whatever  is  known 
of  the  Greeks.  1825  Macaulay  Ess.,  Milton  (1854)  I.  2/1 
His  digest  of  scriptural  texts.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  4- 
Schm.  (1858)313  Those  popular  digests  of  geological  science 
which  are  now  so  common. 

2.  Law.  An  abstract,  or  collection  in  condensed 
form,  of  same  body  of  law,  systematically  arranged. 

a  1626  Bacon  ( title )  An  Offer  to  King  James,  of  a  Digest 
to  be  made  of  the  Laws  of  England.  1652  Needham  tr. 
Selden's  Mare  Cl.  38  The  Digests  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  471  Digests, 
gathered  out  of  the  37  civilians.  1724  A.  Collins  Gr.  Chr. 
Relig.  14  A  Digest  or  System  of  Laws  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  66  Out 
of  these  three  laws  . .  king  Edward  the  confessor  extracted 
one  uniform  law  or  digest  of  laws.  1792  J.  Wilson  in 
Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  IV.  388  A  digest  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I. 
126  Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyn,  in  his  Digest,  states  the  case 
in  Dyer  as  having  decided  that  [etc.].  1869  Rawlinson 

Anc.  Hist.  357  The  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  .was  a  most 
valuable  digest  of  the  early  Roman  law. 

b.  spec.  The  body  of  Roman  latvs  compiled  from 
the  earlier  jurists  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
(The  earliest  use  in  English.) 

1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  255  Iustinianus  . .  made 
and  restored  \>q  lawes  of  digest.  1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Digest, 
a  boke  in  la  we,  digeste.  1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592) 
427  The  lawes  and  constitutions  of  princes,  .founde  either  in 
the  Code,  in  the  booke  of  Digestes,  or  Pandectes.  1660 
Burney  KepS.  Ad>pov(i66i)  115  All  they  read  in  the  Pandects, 
Digests  and  Codes  in  the  Statute  and  common  Law-books. 
1845  Graves  Roman  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop .  762/1  Notes 
on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Institutes  and  the  first  part  of  the  Digest.  1882  Stubbs 
Med,  <5*  Mod.  Hist.  xiii.  (1886)  306  Ifyou  take  any  well-drawn 
case  of  litigation  in  the  middle  ages,  .you  will  find  that  its 
citations  from  the  Code  and  Digest  are  at  least  as  numerous 
as  from  the  Decretum. 

+  3.  =  Digestion.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  ii.  (MS.  Bodl.  3738) 
Yf  a  plante  shall  be  durable  *.  it  nedyth  that  it  haue  humour 
wfc  good  dygest  and  fatty.  So  plantes  yi  haue  humour 
w[ythou]t  good  digestion  wydre  sone  in  grete  colde.  1602 
Carew  Cornwall  29  b,  Some  giue  meate,  but  leaue  it  no 
disgest,  Some  tickle  him,  but  are  from  pleasing  farre. 

t  Digest,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc.  de-.  [ad. 
L.  dTgest-us,  pa.  ppl.  of  dTgerere  to  Digest.] 

1.  as  pa.  pple.  and  adj.  Digested. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  lxxiv.  (1495)  648 
Grene  frute  and  rawe  and  not  dygest  greue  bodies  and 
make  them  swell.  1430  Lydg.  Min.  PocmsQZ^o)  i95(Matz.) 
Whan  Phebus  entrith  in  the  Ariete,  Digest  humoures  up¬ 
ward  doon  hem  dresse.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  6  Take 
j>e  beste  horse  dounge  fiat  may  be  had  pat  is  weel  digest. 

2.  adj.  Composed,  settled,  grave.  Sc. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  x.  30  Sing  In  haly  kirk,  with  mynd 
degest.  Ibid.  xxiv.  3  Quhair  no  thing  ferme  is  nor  degest. 


1513  Douglas  AEnels  xii.  i.  45  Kyng  Latyn  tho  with  sad 
and  degest  mynd  To  hym  answeris.  1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie 
(Arb.)  67  With  gracis  graue,  and  gesture  maist  digest. 
a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  1.  21  Sa  grave,  sa  gra- 
cious,  and  digest. 

Digest  (diidje-st,  dai-),  ®.  Forms :  a.  5-6  de- 
gest(e,  5-  digest,  (6  dejest,  dygest,  Sc.  degeist). 
/3.  5desgest(e,6-7^g(fw/.  disgest,  ;disjest.  [f.L. 
digest-,  ppl.  stem  of  dTger-ere  to  carry  asunder,  sepa¬ 
rate,  divide,  distribute,  dissolve,  digest,  f.  di-=dis- 
(Di- ])  apart,  asunder  +  gerere  to  carry.  Cf.  OF. 
digester  (15th  c.  in  Godef.).  A  parallel  form  with 
the  prefix  as  dis-  was  frequent  in  the  16th  and  17th 
c.  (and  is  still  dial.) ;  in  earlier  times,  the  French 
modifications  des-,  de-,  are  found.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  divide  and  dispose,  to  distribute. 
a.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  71  Two  Nerues..are 
digested  into  the  bottome  of  the  ventricle.  1610  Mirr.  Mag. 
763  (T.),  I  did  digest  my  bands  in  battell-ray.  c  1611 
Chapman  Iliad  xvi.  187  All  these  digested  thus  In  fit  place 
by  the  mighty  son  of  royal  Peleus.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah 
hi.  xi.  341  That  Jerusalem  was  digested  and  methodized 
into  severall  streets  is  most  certain.  1675  tr.  MachiavellVs 
Prince  xii.  (Rtldg.  1883)  84  They  changed  their  militia  into 
horse,  which,  being  digested  into  troops  [etc.]. 

/3.  1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  in.  (1599)  116  Afore  this  nauie 

could  be  disgested  into  order  and  point. 

+  b.  To  disperse,  dissipate.  Obs . 

a.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Wcrburge  1.  1264  Some  of  his  louers 
..  Gaue  hym  theyr  counseyll.  .unto  melody  all  thoughtes 
to  degest.  #1547  Henry  VIII  in  Laneham's  Let.  Pref. 
(1871)  149  Company  me  thynkes  then  best,  All  thoughtes 
&  fancys  to  deiest.  1549  Comfl.  Scot.  Prol.  9  The  quhilkis 
humours  nocht  beand  degeistit,  mycht  be  occasione  to  dul 
their  spreit.  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.v.  Bath ,  It  does 
by  insensible  transpiration  digest  and  dissipate  superfluous 
humours. 

/3.  1565  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  i.  25  Some  meane  that 

may  thie  greves  disgest.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  ii. 
160  Musicke  . .  [to]  rectifie  the  blood  and  spirits,  and  conse¬ 
quently  disgest  melancholy. 

2.  To  dispose  methodically  or  according  to  a 
system ;  to  reduce  into  a  systematic  form,  usually 
with  condensation  ;  to  classify. 

a.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  28  He  told  thees  thynges 
the  whiche  here  after  be  digestyd  and  wreten.  1562  Act  5 
Eliz.  c.  4  §  1  The  Substance  of . .  the  said  Laws  . .  shall  be 
digested  and  reduceed  into  one  sole  Law  and  Statute.  1668 
Hale  Prep,  to  Rolle's  Abridgm.  8  The  Civil  Law  is  digested 
into  general  Heads.  1704  Swift  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit 
Misc.  (1711)  275,  I  have  had  no  manner  of  Time  to  digest  it 
into  Order,  or  correct  the  Stile.  1791  Boswell  Johnson 
an.  1738,  The  debates  in  Parliament,  which  were  brought 
home  and  digested  by  Guthrie.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit. 
Const,  xix.  §  1.  301  Every  government  is  bound  to  digest 
the  whole  law  into  a  code.  1875  E.  White  Life  in  Christ 
11.  xiii.  (1876)  152  To  digest  these  testimonies  into  definite 
forms. 

0.  1576  Gascoigne  Steele  Gl.  (Arbd  68  A  strange  deuise, 
and  sure  my  Lord  wil  laugh  To  see  it  so  desgested  in  de¬ 
grees.  1676  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  358  Purposely 
to  disgest  some  notes  for  the  press. 

3.  To  settle  and  arrange  methodically  in  the  mind ; 
to  consider,  think  or  ponder  over. 

a.  c  1450  Henryson  Test.  Cres.  (R.),  Than  thus  proceeded 
Saturne  &  the  Mone  Whan  they  the  mater  ripely  did  degest. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  viii.  1430  Wer  or  pes,  quhat  so  yow 
likis  best,  Lat  your  hye  witt  and  gud  consaill  degest.  1548 
Hall  Chron.  20  When  the  kyng  had  long  digested  and 
studied  on  this  matter.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  934 
When  he  had  somwhat  digested  his  thoughts,  and  con¬ 
sidered.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  130  I  digested  a  plan 
for  the  keeping  our  accounts  and  correspondence.  1855 
Prescott  Philip  II,  I.  11.  xi.  261  The  regent  was  busy  in 
digesting  the  plan  of  compromise. 

0.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  ccvii.  221  Whanne  kynge 

Henry  had  well  desgested  in  his  mynde  the  wrongful 
trouble  that  he.  .hadde  put  the  duke  vnto.  1637  Heywood 
Royal  King  1.  Wks.  1874  VI.  11  Come  to  horse,  And,  as 
we  ride,  our  farther  plots  disgest. 

4.  To  prepare  (food)  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
for  assimilation  by  the  system  ;  see  Digestion  i  . 

a.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  99/2  To  Digeste,  digerere.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  192,  XII  baskettes  of  breedes 
that  they  coude  not  eate  and  digest.  1580  Lyly  Euphues 
(Arb.)  468,  I  digested  the  Pill  which  had  almost  choakt  me. 
1661  Lovell  Hist .  Anim.  <5*  Min.  Introd.,  The  skinne 
. .  even  of  rosted  pigge  . .  can  hardly  be  well  digested  of  a 
strong  stomach.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Jonrn.  France  I.  7  The 
cattle  . .  cannot  digest  tobacco.  1842  A.  Combe  Physiol. 
Digestion  (ed.  4)  363  To  diminish  the  food  to  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  system  requires  and  the  stomach  can  digest. 

0.  a  1536  Tindale  Wks.  234  (R.)  That  thy  stomacke 
shall  disgeste  the  meate  that  thou  puttest  into  it.  1592 
Nashe  P .  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  10a,  It  is.. a  hard  matter  to 
disgest  salt  meates  at  Sea.  1600  Rowlands  Let .  Humours 
Blood  vi.  75  Blowne  drinke  is  odious,  what  man  can  disiest 
it?  1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  482  To  dis¬ 
gest  or  digest  what  one  eats.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss., 
Disgest ,  to  digest.  1892  Northutubld.  Gloss.,  Disgest. 

b.  absol. 

1530  Palsgr.  516/1  He  maye  boldely  eate  well,  for  he 
dygesteth  well,  c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Er.  in  Palsgr .  1054 
A  body,  .may  nat  degeste  without  holdyng  that  mete.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  v.  412  Every  lower  facultie  ..  whereby  they 
hear,  see,  smell ..  digest,  assimilate.  1707  Floyer  Physic. 
Pulse- Watch  85  Fishes  and  Birds  want  a  Diaphragm,  and 
yet  Digest  well.  1840  Clough  Amours  de  Voy.  11.  39  Each 
has  to  eat  for  himself,  digest  for  himself. 

c.  Applied  to  the  action  of  insectivorous  plants. 

1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI.  xiii.  31 1  Mrs.  Treat  . .  informs 

me  that  several  leaves  caught  successively  three  insects 
each,  but  most  of  them  were  not  able  to  digest  the  third  fly. 
1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  100  The  power  . . 
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of  digesting  animal  substance  and  absorbing  it  as  nourish¬ 
ment.  .known  in  the  case  of  the  peculiarly* formed  leaves  of 
Droseraceae. 

d.  intr.  (for  refl.)  Of  the  food :  To  undergo 
digestion. 

1574  Hyll  Conject.  Weather  iv,  Weathers  over  olde  are 
to  be  refused  in  eating  in  that  they  . .  smally  nourish  and 
hardly  disgest.  1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  iv, 
Fall  to,  and  never  may  your  meat  digest.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  i.  30  My  Blood  circulates,  my^Meat 
digests  . .  without  any  intention  of  mind  to  assist  their  act¬ 
ings.  1854-6  Patmore  Angel  in  H.  1.  ix.  Prol.  iii,  The 
best  [fare],  Wanting  this  natural  condiment,  .will  not  digest. 

e.  trans.  To  cause  or  promote  the  digestion  of 
(food). 

1607  Middleton  Five  Gallants  it.  iii,  It  comes  like  cheese 
after  a  great  feast,  to  disgest  the  rest,  c  1645  Howell  Lett. 
(1650)  II.  76  French  wines  maybe  said  but  to  pickle  meat  in 
the  stomach  ;  but  this  is  the  wine  that  disgests.  1725  PorE 
Odyss.  ix.  409  Drain  this  goblet,  potent  to  digest. 

4  f.  To  digest  the  stomach :  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  stomach  in  digestion.  Cf.  Defy  z/.2  i  b. 

c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  947  Youre  souerayne  aftir 
mete  his  stomak  to  digest  yef  he  wille  take  a  slepe  hym  self 
here  for  to  rest.  1596  Sir  J.  Smythe  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  91  Drynckinge  wynes  dyvers  tymes  to  disgest  and 
comforte  my  stomacke. 

5.  fig.  and  trans/.  (from  the  digestion  of  food). 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  341  He  maketh  suche  to  love 

learning  . .  as  before  coulde  by  no  meanes  digest  it.  1601 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  ii.  305  This  Rudenesse  is  a  Sawce  to  his 
good  Wit  Which  giues  men  stomacke  to  disgest  his  words. 
1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  994  The  fire  digests  the  raw- 
nesse  of  the  night.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  61  This 
Opinion,  I  say,  I  can  hardly  digest.  1835  I.  Taylor  Spir. 
Despot,  v.  221  The  Church,  .had  made  great  progress  in  di- 
gestingthose  arrogant  principles.  1889 Spectator 9  Nov.  621/2 
The  Hapsburgs.  .have  not  digested  Bosnia  completely  yet. 

intr.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  440  Passions  must 
have  leasure  to  digest. 

6.  To  bear  without  resistance;  to  brook,  endure, 
put  up  with ;  to  1  swallow,  stomach  \ 

a.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  175  Beeyng  greeved  with  a 
matter,  we  saie  commonly  we  cannot  digest  it.  1588  Shaks. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  289  It  can  neuer  be,  They  will  digest  this 
harsh  indignitie.  a  1625  Rowlands  Terrible  Battell  33  Can 
you  so  ill  digest  to  heare  your  crimes  ?  1651  N.  Bacon 

Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  xxxix.  (1739)  *73  The  publick  danger  was 
such,  as  might  well  have  digested  an  extraordinary  under¬ 
taking.  1798  H.  Walpole  Remin .  in  Lett .  (1857)  I*  ix.  p.  cxl, 
He  . .  could  not  digest  total  dependence  on  a  capricious  . . 
grandmother.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  v.  v.  (184c))  283 
This  wanton  attack.. is  too  much  even  for  me  to  digest  ! 
[1837  Carlyle  Fr.Rev.  II.  n.vi.  (1848)119  The  forty  thousand 
.  .have  to .  .digest  their  spleen,  or  reabsorb  it  into  the  blood.] 
/3.  1592  Wyrley  Armorie  48  Too  great  abusage,  which  he 

not  disgested.  1603  Knolles  Hist .  Turks  ( 1638)  247  Ma¬ 
homet  could  not  wel  disgest  the  losse  he  had  so  lately  re- 
ceiued.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  1.  (1662)  179  His  quick  and 
strong  Appetite,  could  disgest  any  thing  but  an  Injury, 
b.  To  get  over  the  effects  of.  arch. 

1576  M.  Hanmer  tr.  Anc.  Eccles.  Hist.  (1585)  156  Of  the 
phisicians,  some  not  able  to  digest  that  wonderfull  noysome 
stinch  were  slaine.  1580  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  251  In  this 
sort  they  refreshed  themselves  3  or  4  daies,  vntil  they  had 
digested  y°  seas,  and  recovered  again  their  healths.  1598 
Barckley  Felic.  Man  (1631)  377  When  hee  hath  disgested 
so  many  evills,  and  come  to  bee  seven  yeeres  old.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vii.  (1703)  II.  317  He  had  not  yet 
disgested  his  late  deposal  from  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 
1834  Coleridge  Tabled.  12  Jan.,  I  never  can  digest  the  loss 
of  most  of  Origen’s  works. 

7.  To  comprehend  and  assimilate  mentally;  to 
obtain  mental  nourishment  from. 

a.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Collect  2nd.  Sund. 
Advent,  Read,  marke,  learne,  and  inwardly  digeste  them. 
a  1592  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  II.  81  Record  when  you  are 
gone,  and  you  shall  see  the  great  power  of  God,  what  he  is 
able  to  do  for  you  by  one  sentence  of  this  book,  if  ye  digest 
it  well.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvi.  147  Memory  to  re¬ 
tain,  digest  and  apply.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  it.  §  14 
This  new  philosophy  seems  difficult  to  digest.  1858  Haw¬ 
thorne  Fr.  <$•  It.  Jrnls.  1. 265  Having  had  as  many  pictures 
as  I  could  digest.  1866  R.  Chambers  Ess.  Ser.  1.  149  He 
likes  to  digest  what  he  reads.  1879  Froude  Ccesar  ix.  94  It 
might  be  that  they  would  digest  their  lesson  after  all. 

.0.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut.  vi.  33  Mee  thinkes  this 

is  harde,  and  as  for  that,  I  cannot  disgest  it.  1597  J-  Payne 
Royal  Exch.  43  Hartilie  wishinge  maryed  folkes  no  less  to 
mark  and  disgest,  then  to  reade  the  words  of  the  Apostle. 
1647  Digges  Unlawf.  Taking  Arms  §  1.  8  By  these  generalls 
throughly  disgested,  and  rightly  applied,  we  shall  be  able 
to  rule  particular  decisions. 

4  8.  To  mature,  or  bring  to  a  state  of  perfection, 
especially  by  the  action  of  heat.  Also  fig.  Ohs. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  iv.  176  There  wanteth 
the  heate  of  the  Nurse  that  doth  digest  and  concockt  the 
milke  to  make  it  sweet.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  327  They  are 
ever  Temperate  Heats  that  Disgest  and  Mature.  *11652  J. 
Smith  Set.  Disc.  i.  11  An  inward  beauty,  .which  cannot  be 
known  but  only  then  when  it  is  digested  into  life  and  prac¬ 
tice.  1665  Sir  T.  Roe’s  Voy.  E.  Ind.  360  They  [musk- 
melons]  are  better  digested  there  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun, 
than  these  with  us.  1700  H.  Wanley  in  Pepys ’  Diary  VI. 
233  A  iove  and  respect  for  his  person  which  time  . .  does  di¬ 
gest  into  a  habit,  a  1708  Beveridge  Priv.  Th.  1.  (1730)  52 
God . .  having  digested  the  Conditions  to  be  performed  by  us, 
into  Promises  to  be  fulfilled  by  Himself, 
b.  intr.  (for  refl.). 

1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archil.  I.  31  We  are  . .  not  to  make 
our  Bricks  of  Earth  fresh  dug,  but  to  dig  it  in  the  Autumn, 
and  leave  it  to  digest  all  Winter. 

4  9.  trans.  To  mature  (a  tumour),  to  cause  to 
suppurate ;  also  absol .  to  promote  healthy  suppu¬ 
ration.  Ohs . 


1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  (1568)  B  vij  a,  Marrysh  mallowc 
soden  in  wyne.. maketh  rype  or  digesteth.  1563  T.  Gale 
Antidot.  11.  43  It  doeth  digest  ana  maturate  tumours.  1610 
Markham  Masterp.  11.  clxxiii.  498  The  garden  rue  disgesteth, 
and  mightily  comforteth  all  inflammations.  1612  Woodall 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  366  The  which  Medicine  doth 
speedily  digest  and  suppurate  a  Bubo.  1767  Gooch  Treat. 
Wounds  1. 159  The  contused  parts  in  a  wound  must  separate 
and  be  digested  off. 

4  b.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  suppurate.  Ohs. 

1713  Cheselden  Anal.  iv.  i.  (1726)  292,  I.  .tied  the  artery 
alone,  .and  it  digested  off  in  a  week's  time.  1737  Bracken 
Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  185  Try  such  Things  as  will  bring 
the  Matter  to  suppurate  or  digest.  1754-64  Smellie  Midwif. 
III.  295  The  swelling  subsided,  the  lacerated  parts  digested. 

10.  trans.  To  prepare  by  boiling  or  application 
of  heat ;  to  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  moisture. 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Fame  334  After  it  hath 
beene  the  second  time  digged  and  dunged,  or  marled,  you 
must  let  it  rest  and  digest  his  dung  and  marie.  1727  Pope's 
Art  of  Sinking  80  Th’ almighty  chemist . .  Digests  his  lighten¬ 
ing,  and  distils  his  rain.  1791  Hamilton  BertholleTs  Dyeing 
II.  11.  11.  i.  48  Powdered  indigo  digested  in  alcohol  gave  a 
yellow  tincture.  1805  C.  Hatchett  in  Phil.  Trans.  fiCN. 
218  Some  deal  saw-dust  was  digested  with  the  nitric  acid 
until  it  was  completely  dissolved.  #  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem. 
Org.  Bodies  94  Digest  the  bark  in  alcohol,  evaporate  the 
alcoholic  solution  to  dryness. 

b.  intr.  (for  refii)  To  dissolve  in  gentle  heat. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iii.  Ivi.  397  Putting  the  Scammonie  to 
boyle,  or  digest  in  a  Quince.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer’s 
Bk.  Physicke  206/1  Put  then  this  oyle  in  a  glasse . .  Close 
the  glasse  verye  well,  and  let  it  ther  digeste,  as  long  as 
pleaseth  you.  1652  Culpepper  Eng .  Phys.  (1809)  382  Let 
them  stand  to  digest  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  1799  G. 
Smith  Laboratoiy  I.  133  Afterwards  set  it  in  bal.  mariae  to 
digest  for  a  fortnight.  1895  Manchester  Week  Ip  Times 
26  April  Suppl.  7/4  Put  your  orange  extract  . .  in  some 
equally  warm  place,  and  let  it  ‘  digest  *  for  at  least  six 
months. 

Digestant  (di, distant).  [f.  Digest  v.  + 
-ant  L]  A  thing  taken  to  promote  digestion. 

1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  607  Digestants.  In  this 
class  are  put  a  few  remedies  which  are  used  to  aid  the 
stomach  in  dissolving  the  various  articles  of  food.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Digestants . .  such  are  pepsin,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  lactic  acid. 

4  Digesta-tion.  rare  —  °.  [f.  Digest  v.  :  see 
-ATioN.]  =  Digestion. 

1727  Bailey,  vol.  II,  Digestation ,  a  digesting,  ordering 
or  disposing. 

f  Dige*stative,  a.  rare.  [f.  Digest  :  see  -ive.] 
Having  the  power  to  digest ;  =  Digestive. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  92  Made  milde  and  tract¬ 
able  by  a  digestative  heat. 

Digested  (did^e’sted,  dai -),  fipl-  a.  [f.  Digest 

v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Disposed  in  or  reduced  to  order. 

1598  Florio,  Digesto ,  digested,  disgiested  ..  disposed  . . 
ordred.  1622  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  ( 1661)  36  David’s 
Psalms  which  are  digested  forms  of  Prayers.  1708  J.  Cham- 
berlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  iii.  x.  (1743)438  The  college  has., 
a  well  digested  library.  1790  Beatson  Nav.  4-  Mil.  Mem.  I. 
381  A  most  absurd,  ill-digested  scheme.  1836  Emerson  Nat., 
Prospects  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  170  We  learn  to  prefer  imperfect 
theories  . .  which  contain  glimpses  of  truth,  to  digested  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  no  one  valuable  suggestion. 

2.  Disposed,  conditioned. 

1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  IV.  309 
Conjuring  me.. To  seek  some  strange  digested  fellow  forth 
Of  ill  contented  nature.  1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Lett.  Friend 
§  27  To  live  at  the  rate  of  the  old  world  . .  may  afford  no 
better  digested  death  than  a  more  moderate  period. 

3.  Of  food  :  That  has  undergone  the  process  of 
Digestion.  Usually  in  comb,  as  well-digested, 
half -digested,  etc. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Digere,  disgested,  concocted,  digested.  1878 
McNae  Bot.  iv.  (1883)96  The  digested  matter  is.. absorbed. 

4.  Matured,  ripe. 

J657  Jer.  Taylor  Disc.  Friendship  (Trench),  Splendid 
fires,  aromatic  spices,  rich  wines,  and  well-digested  fruits. 

1734  Wodrow  Analecta  II.  305  The  most  digested  and 
distinct  Master  of  the  Scriptures  that  ever  I  met  with. 
1812  Chalmers  Let.  in  Life  (1851)  I.  302  A  more  complete 
and  digested  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  my  study. 
1861  Emerson  Soc.  #  Solit .,  Old  Age  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  135 
What  to  the  youth  is  only  a  guess  or  a  hope,  is  in  the 
veteran  a  digested  statute. 

4  5  .  Concocted,  condensed.  Ohs. 

1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (16S1)  292  From  which  coagu¬ 
lated  or  digested  moisture  winds  are  usually  generated 

Digest edly  (did^e’stedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  ^.]  In  a  digested  or  well- arranged  manner. 

1608  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  Ep.  Ded.,  We  doe  . .  expresse  our 
selues  no  whit  lesse  easily,  somewhat  more  digestedly.  1672 
Mede’s  Wks.  App.  Author’s  Life  69  (R.)  Studiedly  and 
digestedly  to  give  the  people  the  true  nature  of  it.  1687 
H.  More  Anszv.  Psychop.  (1689)  158,  I  having  writ  ..  so 
digestedly  and  coherently,  .touching  this  subject. 

Digester  (did^e'stoi,  doi-).  Also  7  -or.  [f. 
Digest  v.  +  -er.]  Fie  who  or  that  which  digests. 

4 1.  That  which  distributes,  disperses,  or  dissi¬ 
pates  (humours).  Ohs. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  lxxiii.  109  All  the  Scabiouses  are., 
digesters  and  diuiders  of  grosse  humors. 

2.  One  who  analyses,  arranges,  and  reduces  to 
order,  a  mass  of  information ;  the  maker  of  a 
digest.  % 

1677  Cary  Chronol.  1. 11. 1.  viii.  66  Varro  a  learned  Digester 
of  Antiquities.  1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  432,  I 
would  recommend  to.. the  new  Digester  of  our  Laws,  not 
to  be  too  subtle  in  the  process.  1862  Maurice  Mor.  <$•  Met. 


Philos.  IV.  iv.  §  44.  130  To  come  into  direct  contact  with 
facts,  instead  of  receiving  them  at  second  hand  through 
digesters  and  generalizers.  1885  G.  W.  Hemming  in  Law 
Q.  Rev.  297  The  Digester  should . .revise  every  catch-word 
in  the  Reports. 

3.  That  which  digests  or  promotes  the  digestion 
of  food  ;  a  digestive  agent  or  organ. 

1614  W.  B.  Philosopher  s  Banquet  (ed.  2)  83  Galingale  . . 
is  a  Digester  of  meats,  a  1698  Temple  (J.),  Rice  is.  .a  great 
restorer  of  health,  and  a  great  digester.  1 731-7  Miller 
Gaz'd.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Viscum ,  The  Stomachs  of  these 
Birds  are  too  powerful  Digesters  to  suffer  any  Seeds  to 
pass  intire  through  the  Intestines.  1744  Berkeley  Siris 
§  97  Its  great  virtues  as  a  digester  and  deobstruent. 

b.  A  person  or  animal  that  digests  its  food  (well 
or  ill) ;  fig.  one  who  digests  mentally. 

1713  Steele  Guardian  No.  60  f  1  The  generality  of 
readers  must  . .  be  allowed  to  be  notable  digesters.  Ibid. 
No.  142  T  3  As  great  princes  keep  their  taster,  so  I  perceive 
you  keep  your  digester,  c  1732  Arbuthnot  (J.),  People  that 
are  bilious  and  fat.  .are  great  eaters  and  ill  digesters. 

4.  A  strong  close  vessel  in  which  bones  or  other 
substances  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  water 
or  other  liquid  at  a  temperature  and  pressure  above 
those  of  the  boiling  point,  so  as  to  be  dissolved. 

In  its  original  form  called  from  its  inventor,  Papins 
Digester. 

1681  D.  Papin  (title),  A  New  Digester,  or  Engine  for 
softening  Bones.  1682  Evelyn  Diary  12  Apr.,  I  went . .  to 
a  supper  which  was  all  dressed,  both  fish  and  flesh,  in 
Monsieur  Papin’s  digestors,  by  which  the  hardest  bones  of 
beef  itself,  and  mutton,  were  made  as  soft  as  cheese.  1708 
J.  Keill  Anim.  Secretion  122  The  Jelly  extracted  by 
Papin’s  Digester  out  of  dry  and  solid  Bones.  1783  Priest¬ 
ley  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  415  A  cast-iron  vessel,  which 
I  could  close  at  one  end,  like  a  digester.  1794-6  E.  Darwin 
Zoon.  (1801)  II.  412  A  close  vessel,  which  is  called  Papin's 
digester ;  in  which  it  is  said  water  may  be  made  red  hot. 
1885  Pall  Mall  G.  4  May  10/2  The  vessel  which  contained 
the  explosive  used  at  the  Admiralty  Offices  . .  was  what  is 
known  as  a  digester  or  stock  pot,  such  as  is  used  in  kitchens. 

b.  An  apparatus  in  which  the  carcases  of  beasts 
unfit  for  food  are  by  the  action  of  heat  dissolved 
into  their  proximate  elements,  tallow,  gelatine, 
earthy  phosphates,  etc. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  702/2.  1892  Daily  News 

26  Oct.  3/5  Animals  and  carcases  should  be  removed  in  . . 
enclosed  vans,  the  animals  at  once  slaughtered  . .  and  the 
carcases  destroyed  in  a  digester. 

c.  An  apparatus  whereby  substances  are  dis¬ 
solved  by  chemical  action  instead  of  by  heat  and 
pressure. 

Digestibility  (did^e-stibiTiti).  [f.  Digestible 
+  -ity.  Cf.  F.  digestihilite. ]  The  quality  of  being 
digestible. 

1740  Cheyne  Regimen  ii.  (R.),  The  digestibility  and  easy 
dissolution  of  it  [meat]  is  obstructed.  1851  Frasers  Mag. 
XLIII.  269  Certain  fish  were  held  in  repute  for  their 
digestibility.  1876  Foster  Phys.  11.  i.  (1879)  277  The 
digestibility  of  any  food  is  determined  chiefly  by  mechan¬ 
ical  conditions. 

Digestible  (did^e’stib’l,  doi-).  Also  5-9  -able, 
[a.  F.  digestible  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
dlgestibilis ,  f.  digest-  ppl.  stem  of  dlgerere  to  Digest.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  digested  or  assimilated. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  437  His  diete  . .  was  of  no  super- 
fluitee  But  of  greet  norissyng  and  digestible.  1599  H. 
Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  I,  Of  a  lash  and  yet  grosse 
substance,  not  very  digestible.  1614  W.  B.  Philosopher  s 
Banquet  (ed.  2)  30  It  is  found  more  ..  digestable.  1826 
Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  660  They  can  digest  anything  digest- 
able.  1842  A.  Combe  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  300  Albu¬ 
minous  aliments,  .easily  digestible  and  very  nourishing. 

Jig.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xix.  101  The  Romans  . .  to 
make  their  Government  digestible,  were  wont  [etc.], 
t  b.  Able  to  be  concocted  or  matured  by  heat. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iii.  2  In  joyows  Julii,  quhen  the 
flouris  suete,  Degesteable,  engenered  throu  the  heet,  Baith 
erbe  and  froyte. 

4  2.  That  causes  or  promotes  digestion  (of  food). 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  295  By  the  vigour  of  the  digest¬ 
ible,  esurine,  and  depascent  ferment. 

43.  To  be  digested  or  prepared  by  the  action  of 
heat.  Ohs. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  62  Nethles 
heate  of  the  digestible  thinge,  Helpeth  digestion  and  her 
working. 

Hence  Dig’e’stibleness,  quality  of  being  digest¬ 
ible  ;  Digestibly  adv.,  in  a  digestible  form. 

1662  H.  Stubbe  Ind.  Nectar  iii.  30  Its  dissolving  by  the 
least  fire . .  argues  its  facile  digestibleness.  1879  G.  Meredith 
Egoist  I.  Prel.  3  To  give  us  those  interminable  milepost 
piles  of  matter  in  essence,  in  chosen  samples,  digestibly. 

4  Dige*stic,  a.  Ohs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Digest  v. 
+  -ic.]  =  Digestive. 

1797  Godwin  Enquirer  11.  vi.  244  A  wise  man  ..  would 
exercise  his  digestic  powers.  1799  E.  Du  Bois  Piece  of 
Family  Biog.  II.  99  In  search  of  one  who  made  more  use 
of  his  ‘  digestic  powers  ’. 

Digesting,  vhj.  sh.  [f.  Digest  v.  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Digest  in  various  senses. 

1540  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1556)  72  b,  The  concoctynge  and 
digistyng  of  that,  which  the  bodie  receiveth.  1662  Stil- 
lingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  v.  §  5  Scaliger. .hath  taken  so  much 
pains  in  digesting  of  them.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min. 
Waters  359,  I  tried  to  redissolve  this  substance  ..  by  long 
boiling  ancl  digesting.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Poor  Rela¬ 
tion,  After  the  digesting  of  this  affront, 
b.  attrib. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxii.  (1887)  116  Exercise., 
maketh  the  naturall  heat  strong  against  digesting  time. 
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DIGGER. 


DIGESTING. 

Digesting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  A] 
That  digests. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  vii.  32  The  flower  of  salt  . .  is  of 
a  sharpe  qualitie  and  much  digesting.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  I.  371  Give  a  digesting  fire  for  three  days.  1809 
Gregor  i nPkil.  Trans.  XCIX.  198  The  process  of  solution 
is.  .accelerated  by  a  digesting  heat. 

Hence  Digestingly  adv. 

1885  G.  Meredith  Diana  III.  ii.  48  They  rose  from  table 
at  ten .  .digestingly  refreshed. 

Digestion  (did^e-stysn,  dai-).  Also  a.  4-5 
digestioun,  5  degestyon,  5  dy-.  (3.  6-7  (9  dial.) 
disgestion.  [a.  F.  digestion  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  digeslion-em,  digestion,  arrange¬ 
ment,  n.  of  action  f.  digerere  (pa.  pple.  digest -) 
to  Digest.] 

1.  The  physiological  process  whereby  the  nutritive 
part  of  the  food  consumed  is,  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  rendered  fit  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sqr.'s  T.  339  The  Norice  of  digestioun  the 
sleepe.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  169  pat  fie  mete  mi3te 
abide  in  fie  stomak  for  to  make  digestion.  1553  T.  Wilson 
Rhet.  37  Heavinesse  and  care  hinder  digestion.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  11.  ix.  31  The  Kitchin  Clerke,  that  hight  Digestion,  Did 
order  all  th'  Achates  in  seemely  wise.  1593  Shaks.  Rick.  II 
1.  iii.  236  Things  sweet  to  tast,  proue  in  digestion  sowre. 
1667  Milton  I\  L.  v.  4  His  sleep  Was  Aerie  light,  from 
pure  digestion  bred.  1704  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn.  (1711) 
156,  I  don't  believe  Digestion  is  perform'd  by  Putrefaction. 
1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  279  Insects  vary 
infinitely  as  to  the  form  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  and 
those  of  digestion,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Fate  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  312  In  certain  men,  digestion  and  sex  absorb  the 
vital  force.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  xxiii,  Who  can  wonder? 
In  all  is  health,  digestion,  Pure  and  vigorous.  1878  Masque 
Poets  47  Is  it  trouble  of  conscience  or  morbid  digestion  ? 
b.  The  analogous  process  in  insectivorous  plants. 

1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI.  vi.  85  It  becomes  an  interesting 
inquiry,  whether  they  [Drosera]  . .  have  the  power  of  diges¬ 
tion.  1878  McNab  Bot.  iv.  (1883)  96  The  insects  ..  are., 
covered  with  a  secretion  containing  an  acid,  and  a  substance 
closely  resembling  pepsine,  and  a  true  process  of  digestion 
goes  on  similar  to  the  digestion  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal. 

t  e.  In  old  Physiology.  First,  second,  and  third 
digestion :  see  Concoction  i  b.  Also  fig.  Ohs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxix.  (1495)  154  The 
lyuer  drawyth  in  to  his  holownes  the  woos  of  the  fyrst 
degestyon.  1614  W.  B.  Philosophers  Banquet  (ed.  2)  22 
The  act  digestively  is  finished  in  the  third  digestion.  1614 
Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat .  440  To  choose  the  season  for 
counsell . .  and  that  season  is,  after  the  first  digestion  of 
sorrow.  1658-9  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  IV.  207  If  there  be 
an  error.. of  the  first  digestion,  it  is  incurable. 

d.  fig. 

c  1592  Marlowe  Massacre  Pans  11.  vi.  (version  in  Dyce), 
Hote  enough  to  worke  Thy  just  degestione  with  extreamest 
shame.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  v.  ii.  §  3.  589  If  no 
other  state  gave  the  Romans  something  to  trouble  their 
disgestion. 

e.  SloiOy  easy ,  hard  of  digestion  :  slow,  easy, 
hard  to  be  digested.  So  of  hard  (etc.)  digestion  : 
cf.  4.  Also  fig. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthew.  xiii.  (1539)  It  is  slowe 
of  digestion.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  M  viij  b, 
Oyster,  .somewhat  hard  of  degestion.  1653  Holcroft  Pro¬ 
copius  11.  64  Their  laws  hard  of  disgestion,  and  their  com¬ 
mands  intollerable.  1699  Burnet  39  Art.  ix.  (1700)  116 
A  Doctrine  that  seems  to  be  of  hard  digestion  to  a  great 
many,  a  17x5  —  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  448  These  conditions 
were  not  of  an  easy  digestion.  1732  Arruthnot  Rules  of 
Diet  252  Flesh  roasted,  not  so  easy  of  Digestion  as  boil’d. 
1761  Hume  Hist .  E?ig.  II.  xxxi.  200  These  points  were  of 
hard  digestion  with  the  princess.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X. 
343  Mucus,  .is  deemed  both  nutritious  and  of  easy  digestion. 
1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chetn.  II.  327  Raw  flesh  is  generally 
regarded  as  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  boiled  or  roast 
meat. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  digesting  food. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlvi.  (1495)  163  In 
wynter  is  grete  appetyte  and  stronge  degestyon.  c  1430 
A  Diatorie  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  54  Cleer  eir  &  walking 
makifi  good  digestioun.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  iii.  xxii,  A  man 
hauing  due  concoction  and  digestion  as  is  expedient.  1589 
Nashe  Anat.  Absurd^,\  Our  disgestion  would  be  better, 
if  our  dishes  were  fewer,  a  1110  South  in  Tatler  No.  205 
P  5  Every  Morsel  to  a  satisfied  Hunger,  is  only  a  new 
Labour  to  a  tired  Digestion. ^  1846  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's 
Anim.  Chetn.  II.  41  Indications  .of  a  morbid  digestion. 
1861  Flo.  Nightingale  Nursing  ii.  27  Weakness  of  diges¬ 
tion  depends  upon  habits. 

3.  fig.  The  action  of  digesting,  or  obtaining  mental 
nourishment  from  (books,  etc.). 

a  1610  Healey  Epictetus'  Man.  lxix.  (1636)  90  Effectes 
following  the  due  disgestion  of  verball  precepts,  a  1661 
Fuller  Worthies  III.  205  He  had  a  great  appetite  to 
learning,  and  a  quick  digestion.  1839-40  W.  Irving  Wot- 
fert's  R.  (1855)  57  Glencoe  supplied  me  with  books,  and 
I  devoured  them  with  appetite,  if  not  digestion. 

4.  The  action  of  putting  up  with  or  bearing 
without  resistance  ;  brooking,  endurance.  ?  Ohs. 

1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  iv.  9  Having  received  so 
bold  an  answer,  .found  it  very  rude,  and  hard  of  digestion. 
1760  Sterne  Serm.  (1784)  III,  6  The  silent  digestion  of  one 
wrong  provokes  a  second. 

5.  Chem.  +  a.  The  operation  of  maturing  or  pre¬ 
paring  a  substance  by  the  action  of  gentle  heat ; 
concoction, maturation,  condensation,  coagulation; 
also  susceptibility  to  this  operation,  and  concr.  the 
condition  resulting  from  it.  Ohs. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  61  Then  of 
divers  degrees  and  of  divers  digestion,  Colours  will  arise 


towards  perfection.  1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  67 
Brasse,  latine,  and  such  like  . .  differ  in  digestion :  the 
Copper  being  purest,  is  of  best  digestion.  Ibid.  68  Iron  . . 
also  being  of  too  extreame  digestion,  passing  all  other 
metals  in  hardnes.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  1.  32  It  [clay] 
should  seeme  to  differ  onely  in  digestion  from  marie.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  327  We  conceive,  .that  a  perfect  good  Con¬ 
coction,  or  Disgestion,  or  Maturation  of  some  Metalls,  will 
produce  Gold.  1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  10  Digestion , 
is  a  concocting,  or  maturation  of  crude  things  by  an  easie, 
and  gentle  heat.  1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  293 
Their  digestion  or  coagulation  is  more  in  some  than  in 
pthers.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  307  The  latter 
[Minerals]  seem  to  be  Concretions  and  Digestions  in  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

b.  The  operation  of  exposing  a  substance  to  the 
action  of  a  liquid  with  the  aid  of  heat,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extracting  the  soluble  constituents. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  11.  iii,  [I  put  the  ingredients]  in  a 
Bolt’s-head  nipp'd  to  digestion.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  PJiys. 
Mech.  xxii.  164  In  our  Digestions  and  Distillations.  1757 
A.  Cooper  Distiller  1.  v.  (1760)  32  A  Vessel  for  Digestion, 
called  by  chemists  a  pelican  or  circulatory  Vessel.  1807 
T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  366  The  digestion  was  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  solution  was  complete.  1822  Imison  Sc.  #  Art 
II.  19  When  a  solid  substance,  .is  left  for  a  certain  time  in  a 
fluid,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  exposed  to  a  slow  degree  of 
heat,  the  process  is  called  digestion.  1868  Royle,  etc.  Man. 
Materia  Medica  (ed.  5)  10  Digestion  is  similar  to  Macera¬ 
tion,  but  the  action  is  promoted  by  a  heat  from  90°  to  ioo°. 

+  6.  Surg.  The  process  of  maturing  an  ulcer  or 
wound;  disposition  to  healthy  suppuration.  Ohs. 

1676  Wiseman  Chirurg.  Treat,  iii,  I  shewed  him  that 
by  Digestion  the  remaining  fleshy  body,  .would  come  away. 
1689  Moyle  Sea  Chymrg.  11.  iv.  34  Prepare  your  fomenta¬ 
tion  to  help  on  digestion.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1. 
ii.  126  Lacerations  are  never  cured  without  coming  to 
Digestion.  1830  S.  Cooper  Diet.  Pract.  Surg.  (ed.  6)374  By 
the  digestion  of  a  wound  or  ulcer,  the  old  Surgeons  meant 
bringing  it  into  a  state,  in  which  it  formed  healthy  pus. 

+  7.  fig.  The  process  of  maturing  (plans)  by  careful 
consideration  and  deliberation.  Ohs. 

1671  Temple  Ess.,  Constit.  of  Empire  Wks.  1731  I.  86  The 
Digestion  of  their  Counsels  is  made  in  a  Senate  consisting 
of  Forty  Counsellors. 

t  8.  The  action  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to 
order.  Ohs. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  106  Digestion  is  an  ordely  placyng 
of  thynges,  partyng  every  matter  severally. 

t  b.  The  result  of  this  process,  a  digested  con¬ 
dition  ;  a  methodical  arrangement;  a  Digest.  Ohs. 

1613  Chapman  Revenge  Bussy  D'Ambois  v,  The  chaos  of 
eternal  night  (To  which  the  whole  digestion  of  the  world  Is 
now  returning).  1668  Hale  Pref.  to  Rolle's  Abridgm.  7 
Every  Student  . .  may  easily  Form  unto  himself  a  general 
Digestion  of  the  Law.  1754  Farro  (title),  Royal  Universal 
British  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  being  a  digestion  of  the 
entire  English  Language  into  its  proper  parts  of  speech. 

Digestive ( did  stiv,  dai-),  a.  and  sh.  Also  6-7 
dis-.  [a.  F.  digestif  \  -ive  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  digestivusy  f.  digest -  ppl.  stem  of  digerere  to 
Digest  :  see  -ive.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  function  of  digesting  food ;  engaged 
in  or  pertaining  to  digestion. 

c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1053  The  sayd  vege¬ 
table  [the  soul]  hath  in  her  four  vertues  . .  the  atractyve  or 
appetityve,  the  retentyve,  the  digestyve,  and  expulsive.  1610 
Markham  Masterp.  1.  vi.  16  The  vertue  disgestiue  whereby 
it  concocteth  and  disgesteth.  1725  N.  Robinson  Th.  Physick 
253  To  . .  raise  the  digestive  Powers  to  their  natural  Stan¬ 
dard.  1837  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  II.  23  Resting  on 
a  couch,  until  the  digestive  organs  have  recovered  the 
fatigue.  1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  109 
The  digestive  cavity  ..  is  exceedingly  short. 

b.  in  reference  to  plants. 

1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI.  xiii.  301  Experiments  . .  on  the 
digestive  power  of  Drosera.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De 
Bary's  Phatier.  100  According  to  this  digestive  function 
these  organs  may  be  termed  Digestive  glands. 

2.  Promoting  or  aiding  digestion  ;  digestible. 

1528  Paynel  Saleme's  Regim.  Q  ij,  Through  the  diges- 

tiue  heate  of  the  night.  1616  B.  Jonson  Epigr.  ci,  Digestive 
cheese,  and  fruit  there  sure  will  be.  1725  Bradley  Earn. 
Diet.  s.v.  May  blossom ,  As  to  the  medicinal  Vertues  of  this 
Plant;  it  ..  is  digestive.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  <$•  Ulloa's  Voy. 
(ed.  3)  I.  99  These  waters  are  very  fight  and  digestive,  and 
..good  to  create  an  appetite.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem. 
II.  327  Digestive  salt,  Syn.  with  Chloride  of  Potassium. 
1881  Times  18  May  6/1  The  most  digestive  and  nutritious 
bread. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  promoting  chemical  digestion. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  P287  Wanting  its  digestive  ferment. 

a  1691  Boyle  Hist.  Air  (1692)  210  We  removed  the  . .  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  put  it  on  the  digestive  furnace.  1799  De  Crell 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  63  Applying  only  a  digestive 
warmth.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  131  To  submit  their 
contents  to  a  digestive  heat. 

4.  Promoting  healthy  suppuration  in  a  wound  or 
ulcer ;  as  digestive  ointment :  see  B  2. 

+  5.  Characterized  by  bearing  without  resistance 
or  in  silence.  Ohs. 

1608  Heywood  Sallust's  Jugurth  iii,  Adherbal  was  . .  no 
souldier,  of  a  frolicke  disposition,  disgistive  of  injuries. 

+  6.  That  tends  to  methodize  and  reduce  to  order. 

1662  Dryden  A  strata  Redux  89  To  business  ripened  by 
digestive  thought,  His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought. 

B.  sh. 

1.  A  medicine  or  substance  promoting  digestion 
of  food. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  141  A  Day  or  two  ye  schul 
have  digestives  Of  wormes,  or  ye  take  your  laxatives.  1460- 
70  Bk.  Quintessence  14  And  so  I  seie  of  medicyns  comforta- 


tyues,  digestyues,  laxatyues,  restriktyues,  and  alle  ofiere. 
1612  Enchyr.  Med.  97  Wee  leaue  our  digestiues  . .  and  pro- 
ceede  to  other  medicines.  1700  Dryden  Fables ,  Cock  <$•  Fox 
189  These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge.  1883 
in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Digestives. 

2.  A  substance  which  promotes  healthy  suppura¬ 
tion  in  a  wound  or  ulcer  ;  digestive  ointment  ( Un- 
guentum  terehinthinx  compos i him). 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  (1586)  436  In  Chirurgerie 
a  digestive  is  taken  for  that  that  prepareth  the  mattier  to 
mundification.  1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  11.  xi.  91  You 
shall  dresse  it  with  a  disgestiue  vntill  it  be  mundified.  1643 
J.  Steer  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg.  xv.  62,  I  applyed  this  following 
digestive  with  soft  plegets  upon  the  incisions.  1737  Bracken 
Farriery  I mpr.  (175 7)  II.  240  The  Wound  requires  a  strong 
Digestive.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  1. 136  Linnen  cloth, 
spread  with  tne  common  Digestive.  1854-67  C.  A.  Harris 
Diet.  Med.  Terminol.,  Digestives,  in  Surgery,  substances 
which,  when  applied  to  a  wound  or  ulcer,  promote  suppura¬ 
tion. 

+  3.  An  agent  of  chemical  digestion.  Obs.  rare. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  62  But  our 
cheefe  Digestiue  [printed  -ure]  for  our  intent,  Is  virtuall 
heate  of  the  matter  digerent. 

Bige'stively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 

digestive  manner;  in  a  way  that  promotes  digestion ; 
with  regard  to  digestion. 

1614  W.  B.  Philosopher  s  Banquet  (ed.  2)  22  The  act  diges- 
tiuely  is  finished  in  the  third  digestion.  1857  W.  Collins 
Dead  Secret  (1861)  34  Digestively  considered.,  even  the 
fairest  and  youngest  of  us  is  an  Apparatus.  1885  Pall  Mall 
G.  6  May  4/2  Round  the  garden,  groups  pose  themselves 
digestively. 

Dige'stiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  digestive  or  of  aiding  digestion. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Digestiveness ,  digestive  Faculty. 
1876  L.  Tollemache  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.  362  May  not  this 
superiority. .  be  due  . .  to  the  extreme  digestiveness  of  the 
St.  Moritz  air  ? 

t  Dige’stly,  adv.  Sc.  Ohs.  Also  de-.  ff. 
Digest  a.  +  -ly  A]  Maturely,  deliberately,  com¬ 
posedly. 

1513  Douglas  /Eneis  ix.  v.  48  Alethes  . .  Onto  thir  wordis 
digestly  maid  ansueris.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821) 

I. 49  Quhen  thir  oratouris  had  sene  and  degeistlie  considerit 
this  regioun.  1544  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  449  (Jam.),  My  .. 
lordis  of  parliament  suld  avise  degestlie  quhat  is  to  be  done 
herein.  1606  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)312  (Jam.)  For  sindrie 
vtheris  sene  and  proffitable  caussis  digestlie  considerit. 

t  Bige'stment.  Obs.  rare  —  h  [f.  Digest  v. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  or  process  of  digesting ; 
methodical  disposition  or  arrangement. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  iv.  Concl.  88  Com¬ 
pose  in  computable  digestment  all  the  Tenants  with  their 
Tenements  and  Rents  in  particular. 

Digestor,  var.  form  of  Digester. 

+  Dige'story,  a.  and  sh.  Ohs.  [ad.  L.  diges- 
tori-uSy  f.  digest-  ppl.  stem  of  digerere  to  Digest  ; 
see  -ory.] 

A.  adj.  =  Digestive. 

1612  Woodall  Sing.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  270  Digestion  is 
simple  matuiation,  whereby  things  uncocted  in  artificial 
digestory  heat,  .is  digested. 

B.  sh.  A  vessel  or  organ  of  digestion. 

1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  43  Of  all  Waters,  that  which 
descends  from  Heaven  we  find  to  be  the  richest,  .as  having 
been  already  meteorized,  and  circulated  in  that  great  Di¬ 
gestory.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  475  The  whole 
human  body,  together  with  all  its  viscera,  yea,  chylopoietic 
digestories. 

t  Dige'sture.  Obs.  Also  6-7  dis-.  [f.  L. 
digest-  ppl.  stem  (see  prec.)  +  -ure  :  cf.  gesture .] 
The  process  or  faculty  of  digesting. 

1.  =Digestion  1,  2. 

1563  J.  Halle  Hist.  Expost.  21  A  sanguine  man  is  he  that 
hathe  a  good  disgesture.  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xxxi. 
lviii.  (1634)  254  To  make  him  drink  beyond  all  good  disges¬ 
ture.  1615  Latham  Falconry  (1633)  41  At  that  time  of  the 
yeere,  old  food  is  more  drie  and  hard  of  digesture.  1674  R. 
Godfrey  Inj.  Ab.  Fhysic  128  Having  contracted  a  Disease 
through  catching  Cold  and  want  of  Digesture,  a  1700  G. 
Harvey  (J.),  Meals  of  easy  digesture. 

2.  The  putting  up  with  or  brooking  of  anything 
unpleasant ;  =  Digestion  4. 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  146b,  The  lords.. will  thincke 
it  straunge,  and  receyve  the  same  with  ill  digesture.  1606  J. 
Raynolds  Dolartiy's  Print .  (1880)  92  He  already  can  The 
calmie  lines  with  faire  digesture  brooke. 

Diggable  (di-gab’l),  a.  [f.  Dig  v.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  digged. 

1552  Huloet,  Diggable  or  which  may  be  digged ,/ossi/is. 
1847  Craig,  Diggable,  that  may  be  digged. 

Digger  (di-gaj).  [f.  Dig  v.  +  -eb.]  One  who 
or  that  which  digs. 

1.  One  who  excavates  or  turns  up  the  earth  with 
a  mattock,  spade,  or  other  tool ;  also  an  animal 
that  turns  up  the  earth.  With  adverb,  as  digger-up. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  118/1  Deluar  or  dyggar,  fossor.  1585 

J.  B.  tr.  Viret's  Sch.  Beastes  B  vj,  The  Connies  ..  are  such 
continuall  diggers  and  scrapers,  that  they,  .cleave  a  sunder 
and  make  hollow  the  stones  and  rockes.  1608  Capt.  J. 
Smith  Let.  in  Virginia  (1624)  iii.  72  Send  . .  gardiners, 
fisher  men,  blacksmiths  . .  and  diggers  vp  of  trees,  roots, 
well  provided.  1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Lo’w  C.  Warres 
x.  2  Prince  Alexander  . .  sometimes  visiting  the  Diggers, 
sometimes  the  Miners.  1723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6188/8  B.  P. 
Gardiner,  Digger,  and  Builder.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  1541*  11  Treasures  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman  and 
the  digger.  1895  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  623  The  digger-up  of 
primeval  bones. 
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2.  spec .  a.  A  miner,  especially  one  who  works 
surface  or  shallow  deposits. 

i 531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  8  §  1  That  no  person  or  per¬ 
sons  . .  shall  labour,  dig,  or  wash  any  tin  in  any  of  the  said 
tin  workes,  called  Streme  workes,  vnlesse  the  saide  digger, 
owner  or  wassher,  shall  make  . .  sufficient  hatches  and  ties 
in  the  ende  of  their  buddels  and  cordes  [etc.].  1570  Dee 

Math.  Pref.  36  For  ..  Miners,  Diggers  for  Mettalls  ..  any 
man  may  easily  perceaue  . .  the  great  aide  of  Geometrie. 
a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Wales  (R.J,  Fresh  aire.  .whereby 
the  candle  in  the  mine  is  daily  kept  burning,  and  the  diggers 
recruited  constantly  with  a  sufficiency  of  breath.  1661  Boyle 
Style  0/  Script.  Ep.  Ded.  (1675)  6  As  a  homely  digger  may 
shew  a  man  a  rich  mine. 

b.  esp.  One  who  digs  or  searches  for  gold  in  a 
gold-field. 

1853  Valiant  Let.  in  McCombie  Hist.  Victoria  xvi.  (1858) 
248  It  caused  the  diggers . .  to  pause  in  their  headlong  career. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Praits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  113  Like 
diggers  in  California  ‘prospecting  for  a  placer’  that  will 
pay.  1869  R.  B.  Smyth  Goldfields  Victoria  609  Digger  . . 
applied  formerly  to  all  persons  who  searched  for  gold  ;  and 
now  generally  restricted  to  those  who  seek  for  gold  in  the 
shallow  alluviums.  1875  Spectator  (Melbourne)  19  June  79/2 
The  rough  digger  of  the  primitive  era. 

c.  One  of  a  tribe  or  class  of  N.  American  Indians 
who  subsist  chiefly  on  roots  dug  from  the  ground. 

1837  W.  I rving  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  209  Sometimes  the  Dig¬ 
gers  aspire  to  nobler  game,  and  succeed  in  entrapping  the 
antelope.  1848  Black w.  Mag.  LXIV.  132  They  came  upon 
a  band  of  miserable  Indians,  who,  from  the  fact  of  their 
subsisting  chiefly  on  roots,  are  called  the  Diggers.  1883 
B.  Harte  Carquinez  Woods  vii.  154  note,  Diggers,  a  local 
name  for  a  peaceful  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Northern 
California,  who  live  on  roots  and  herbs. 

attrib.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  vii.  185  The  miser¬ 
able  ‘  Digger  I ndians  of  N orth  America.  1875  F.  Parkm an 
in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  43  The  abject  ‘Digger’  hordes  of 
Nevada.  1882  B.  Harte  Flip  v,  Ye  might  do  it  to  please 
that  digger  squaw. 

d.  Eng.  Hist .  A  section  of  the  Levellers  in 
1649,  who  adopted  communistic  principles  as  to 
the  land,  in  accordance  with  which  they  began  to 
dig  and  plant  the  commons. 

1649  [ Diformation ,  dated  16  April,  in  Clarke  Pa.  (Camd. 
Soc.  1894)  II.  211  One  Everard  and  two  more  . .  all  living  att 
Cobham,  came  to  St.  George’s  Hill  in  Surrey,  and  began  to 
digge  on  that  side  the  Hill  next  to  Campe  Close,  and  sowed 
the  ground  with  parsenipps,  and  carretts,  and  beans].  Ibid. 
215  (Dec.)  To  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Fairfax  . .  the 
Brotherly  Request  of  those  that  are  called  Diggers,  sheweth, 
That  whereas  we  have  begun  to.  digg  upon  the  Commons 
for  a  livelihood,  first,  for  the  righteous  law  of  Creation 
that  gives  the  earth  freely  to  one  as  well  as  another.  Ibid. 
221  [P he  Digger s  Song)  You  noble  Diggers  all,  stand  up 
now,  stand  up  now  . .  The  wast  land  to  maintain,  seeing 
Cavaliers  by  name,  Your  digging  does  disdaine,  and  persons 
all  defame,  Stand  up  now,  Diggers  all.  1650  Needham 
Case  Commw.  79  There  is  a  new  Faction  started  up  out  of 
ours  [Levellers],  known  by  the  name  of  Diggers;  who  .. 
have  framed  a  new  plea  for  a  Returne  of  all  men  ad  Puguria, 
that  like  the  old  Parthians.  .and  other  wild  Barbarians,  we 
might  renounce  Townes  and  Cities,  live  as  Rovers,  and  enjoy 
all  in  common,  a  1676  Whitelocke  Memorials  (1853')  III. 
17.  1894  C.  H.  Firth  in  Clarke  Pa.  II.  222  note ,  Three 

of  the  Diggers,  .were  brought  before  the  Court  at  Kingston 
for  trespass  in  digging  upon  St.  George’s  Hill,  and  infring¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  Mr.  Drake,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

3.  An  instrument  for  digging,  a  digging  tool ; 
also  the  digging  part  of  a  machine.  Also  in  various 
combs,  as  hop-digger ,  potato- digger,  etc. 

1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  353  They  weed  their  Wheat .  .with 
an  Iron  digger.  1819  G.  Samouelle  Entomol.  Compend. 
308  The  digger  is  best  with  an  arrow-headed  point.  1839 
Gray  Lett.  (1893)  144  He  presented  me  with  a  beautiful 
botanical  digger  of  fine  polished  steel,  with  a  leathern  sheath. 
1861  S.  Thomson  Wild  FI.  hi.  (ed.  4)  155  A  short  ‘digger’ 
or  hand  ‘spud’.  x86i  Pimes n  July,  As  the  engine  travels 
slowly  forward,  the  digger  cuts  and  throws  up  the  soil  behind. 

4.  A  division  of  Ilymenopterous  insects,  also 
called  Digger-wasps. 

1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  693  The  Crabrouidze ,  Labridae , 
Bembecidze ,  Sphegidze ,  Sciolidze ,  Mutilidze . . may  be  termed 
from  their  peculiar  habits.  .Fossores  or  Diggers;  and  they 
are  commonly  known  as  Sand  and  Wood-Wasps.  1871  E.  F. 
Staveley  Brit.  Insects  203  The  second  division  of  the  pre¬ 
dacious  stinging  Hymenoptera,  known  as  Fossores,  or  dig¬ 
gers ,  consists  of  the  Sand- wasps  and  Wood-wasps. 

5.  slang,  a.  A  spur.  b.  A  finger-nail.  c.  A 
card  of  the  spade  suit ;  big-digger ,  the  ace  of  spades 
(Farmer  Slang). 

1789  G.  Parker  Life's  Painter  173  s.v.  (Farmer).  x8n 
Lex  Balatronicum  s.v.  ( Farmer).  1859  Matsell  Vocabu- 
lum  s.v.  (Farmer).  1881  N.  V.  Slang  Diet.  (Farmer),  ‘  I 
will  fix  my  diggers  in  your  dial-plate  and  turn  it  up  with  red/ 

6.  Comb.,  as  digger-pine,  a  N.  American  species 
of  pine,  Finns  sabiniana ;  digger-wasp  (see 
sense  4). 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  IX.  123  The  digger-wasps  . . 
catch  locusts  . .  and  bury  them  in  their  nests  for  their  newly 
hatched  young. 

Digg  eress  (di-gares).  [f.  Diggeb  +  -ess.]  A 
female  digger ;  a  digger’s  wife. 

1864  Rogers  New  Rush  n.  36  I’m  tired  of  being  a  dig- 
geress. 

Digging  (di-gig),  vbl.  sb.  ff.  Dig  v.  +-ing  b] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  to  Dig,  in  various  senses ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

_  1552  Huloet,  Dygginge  and  deluinge  of  a  ground  to  bring 
it  eftsones  in  temper,  repastinatio.  1651  Jer.  Taylor  Holy 
Dying  i.  §  2  (L.)  Let  us  not  project  long  designs,  crafty 
plots,  and  diggings  so  deep  that  the  intrigues  of  a  design 
shall  never  be  unfolded.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  25  In  the 


digging  of  the  foundations.  1723  Bradley  Fam.  Did.  s.v. 
Yew  Tree ,  This  first  digging  is  to  be  done  always  in  March. 
1738  Labelye  Short  Acc.  Piers  Westm.  Br.  27  After  the 
digging  the  Pit ..  was  finished.  1891  Law  Pimes  XCII. 
106/2  He  was  only  paid  for  his  digging, 
b.  with  an  adverb. 

1573  Baret  Alv.  D.  687  A  digging  vnder,  an  undermining, 
suffossio.  1817  Cobbett  Addr.  Bristol  Wks.  XXXII.  47 
A  digging  and  rooting  up  of  all  corruptions.  1890  Daily 
News  4  Sept.  6/4  All  digging  down  work  should  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  id.  per  hour  extra. 

2.  Jig.  The  action  of  studying  hard.  U.S. 

1827-8  Harvard  Reg.  312,  I  find  my  eyes  in  doleful  case, 
By  digging  until  midnight.  1873  W.  Mathews  Getting  on 
xv.  244  Men  of  genius  have  seldom  revealed  to  us  how 
much  of  their  fame  was  due  to  hard  digging. 

3.  concr.  The  materials  dug  out. 

1559  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  737,  iij  laborers  may  carry 
his  diggins  away,  a  1626  Bacon  Impeachm.  Waste  (L.),  He 
shall  have  the  seasonable  loppings ;  so  he  shall  have  season¬ 
able  diggings  of  an  open  mine. 

4.  A  place  where  digging  is  carried  on,  an  exca¬ 
vation  ;  in  pi.  (sometimes  treated  as  a  sing.)  applied 
to  mines,  and  especially  to  the  gold-fields  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Australia.  Also  with  prefixed  word,  as 
gold-diggings ,  river-diggings ,  surface-diggings ,  etc. 
Dry-  or  wet-diggings  (see  quot.  1889). 

1538  Leland  Itin.  I.  13  On  the  South  side  of  Welleden  .. 
ys  a  goodly  quarre  of  Stone,  wher  appere  great  Diggyns. 
1653  Bogan  Mirth  Chr.  Life  122  The  earth,  .yields  a  smell 
wholesome  to  the  digger  in  the  diggings.  1712  J.  James  tr. 
Le  Blonds  Gardening  206  The  Wall  . .  of  one  Foot  thick, 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Digging,  to  the  Level  of  the  Ground 
above.  1769  De  Foe's  PourGt.  Brit.  I.  39  At  Norton,  near 
Wulpit,  King  Henry  VIII.  was  induced  to  dig  for  Gold. 
He  was  disappointed,  but  the  Diggings  are  visible  at  this 
Day.  1835  C.  F.  Hoffman  Winter  in  Far  West  xxv. 

(Bartlett)  Mr. - . .  has  lately  struck  a  lead . .  We  are  now, 

you  observe,  among  his  diggings.  1839  Marryat  Diary 
Amer.  Ser.  1.  II.  62  The  diggings  as  they  term  the  places 
where  the  lead  is  found  . .  were  about  sixteen  miles  distant. 
1849  Illustr.  Lond.  News  17  Nov.  325/1  Letter  from  the 
Gold  Diggings.  1852  Earp  Gold  Col.  Australia  138  The 
diggings  are  on  a  creek  called  Araluen  Creek.  1857  Borth- 
yvick  California  120  (Bartlett)  The  principal  diggings  near 
Haugtown  were  surface  diggings,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  river  diggings,  every  kind  of  mining  was  seen  in  full 
force.  1889  Farmer  Americanisms ,  Wet-diggitigs  and  Dry- 
diggings  are  terms  in  gold  districts,  for  mines  near  rivers  or 
on  the  higher  lands  as  the  case  may  be.  1890  Boldreyvood 
Miners  Right  vii.  71  It  was  a  goldfield  and  a  diggings  in 
far-away  Australia. 

5.  colloq.  in  pi.  Lodgings,  quarters. 

1838  J.  0.  Neal  Charcoal  Sketches  II.  119  (Farmer!,  I 
reckon  it’s  about  time  we  should  go  to  oty  diggings.  1844 
Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xxi.  She  won’t  be  taken  with  a 
cold  chill  when  she  realises  what  is  being  done  in  these 
diggings?  1882  Chamb.  Jrnl.  87,  I  returned  to  my  dig¬ 
gings.  1889  J.  K.  Jerome  Phree  men  in  Boat  187  We  took 
out  the  hamper,  .and  started  off  to  look  for  diggings. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  digging-machine ,  -spade, 
-spur,  - stick ;  digging-life,  life  at  the  gold-dig- 
gings. 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  vi.  125  A  digging  spade. 
1859  Cornwallis  New  World  1. 120  Shafts  were  sunk,  wind¬ 
lasses  erected,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  digging  life 
called  into  requisition.  1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Pimes  358  The 
digging-sticks  are  made  of  a  young  mangrove  tree.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  702/2  Digging  machine  (Agric.), 
a  spading-machine  for  loosening  and  turning  the  soil.  1875 
A.  Smith  New  Hist.  Abe?‘deensh.  II.  1120  The  next  experi¬ 
ment  was  with  the  ‘  digger  ’ . .  formed  by  taking  the  mould- 
board  off  the  plough  and  putting  on  the  digging  breasts. 

+  Dighel,  a.  Forms  :  i  diesel,  dfesol,  dy3el, 
3  disel.  [OE.  diesel,  -ol  (:— OTeut.  *daugilo-), 
found  beside  dZagol  'p.-daugolo-'),  =OHG.  tangal, 
tougal  ( daugal ,  dougal )  dark,  secret :  cf.  tougan, 
dougan  concealed,  secret.]  Secret,  obscure. 

Beowulf  2719  Hie  dyjel  lond  wari^ea5.  a  1000  Be 
Domes  Daege  (1876)  40  pact  hit  ne  sy  daejcuS  pmt  p;ct  dihle 
waes.  Ibid.  135  Dijle  3epancas.  a  1250  Owl  <V  Night.  2 
Ich  was.. In  one  swipe  di3ele  hale,  c  127s  Lay.  26935  Hii 
comen  in  one  wode..in  one  dale  deope,  dijele  bi-halues 
[CIZ05  di3elen  bihaelues]. 

Hence  Dighelliche,  digheliche  (also  dihlice, 
di^eliche,  dieliche)  adv.,  secretly  ;  Di  ghelness 
(di^elnesse,  dihelness),  secrecy ;  also  Di/ghen- 
lich  a.  [cf.  OHG.  tougan ],  secret ;  Dighenliclie 
adv.,  secretly. 

c 893  TElfred  Oros.  n.  i.  §  5  parti  Godes  diejelnessa.  Ibid. 
vi.  xxi,  He  wear'5  diesellice  cristen.  f  961  ALthelwold  Rule 
St.  Befieti  1885'  134  Swa dihlice  wuniende.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xiii.  35  Ic  bodije  dijelnesse.  a  1200  Winteney  Rule 
St.  Benet  xxvii.  (1888)  67  1 1 13  scullan  oft  dihlice  ealde 
witan  . .  saendan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  191  He  seched 
forte  (>at  he  open  fint,  and  di,elic!ie  smufpjS  far  inne. 
c  1200  Ormin  5501  Full  wel  tunnderrstanndenn  Off  all  J>e 
hoc  in  Godess  hus  pe  deope  dijhellness.  c  1205  Lay.  415 
Assaracus  hit  redde  mid  dyenliche  runen.  Ibid.  13539 
ForS  riht  faren  we  him  to,  cl  1 3 e  1 1  i c  1 1  tl  &  stille.  a  1225  St. 
Marker.  16  To  understonden  so  derne  ping  ant  so  derf,  of 
godes  dihelnesse.  c  1275  Lay.  6650  Di^enliche  [1205  du3e- 
liche]  hine  bi-witie,  and  his  name  deorne. 

Dighere,  obs.  form  of  Dyer. 

Dight  (doit),  v.  Now  arch,  and  dial.  Forms  : 
r  diht-an,  2-3  diht-en,  3-4  di^t-e'n,  (4  dyghte, 
di}t,  ditjth,  4-5  dyht,  di;te),  4-6  dighte  (5 
dyte,  dyth,  5-7  dito',  6  dyght),  4-  dight  (6- 
Sc.  dicht,  8-9  north,  dial,  deeght,  deet).  Pa.  t. 
1  dihte,  dihtode,  2-4  dihte,  dijte,  4  dieted, 
-id,  4-5  di^t,  dy:jt,  4-  dight  (6-  Sc.  dichtit). 


Pa.  pple.  1  (se)diht,  dihted,  3-4  (i)diht,  3- 
dight,  (7  dighted,  6-  Sc.  dichtit).  [OE.  dihlan, 
ad.  L.  dictare  to  dictate,  compose  in  language, 
appoint,  prescribe,  order,  in  med.L.  to  write,  com¬ 
pose  a  speech,  letter,  etc. :  see  Dictated.  Parallel 
forms  are  OHG.  dihtdn,  tihton,  ticton,  thiclon  to 
write,  compose,  M1IG.  tihten,  dichten,  to  write, 
compose,  invent,  contrive,  mod.G.  dichten  to  com¬ 
pose  verses  or  poetry,  MLG.  dichten  to  compose, 
institute,  contrive,  set  (oneself),  LG.  dichten ,  digten 
to  versify,  invent,  contrive,  think  out,  MDu.  dichten 
to  compose  (in  writing),  contrive,  institute,  prepare, 
mod. D11.  dichten  to  invent,  compose,  versify  ;  also 
Icel.  dikta  to  compose  or  write  in  Latin,  to  write 
a  romance,  to  romance,  lie,  Sw.  dikta  to  feign, 
fable,  Da.  digte  to  make  poems  (from  Ger.).  The 
mutual  relations  of  the  OE.,  OHG.,  and  Norse 
words  are  not  quite  clear ;  but  the  difference  of 
formation  between  OE.  dihtan  :—*dih/jan,  and 
OHG.  tihton  v  \—*dihtojan.  indicates  that  they  are 
independent  adoptions  of  the  Latin,  although  the 
change  of  d  to  t  shows  that  the  word  is  old  in 
German.  The  Norse  word  must  be  of  later  adoption : 
if  it  were  old,  the  expected  form  would  be  *dttta. 

From  the  senses  of  literary  dictation  and  compo¬ 
sition  in  which  it  was  originally  used,  this  verb 
received  in  ME.  an  extraordinary  sense-develop¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
words  in  the  language.  Special  representatives  of 
these  ME.  senses,  survive  dialectally,  esp.  in  the 
north  ;  the  modern  literary  language  knows  the 
pa.  pple.  dight,  which  after  being  nearly  obsolete 
in  the  18th  c.,  has  been  largely  taken  up  again 
by  poets  and  romantic  writers  of  the  19th  c.  in 
senses  10,  14.  (In  MHG.  dichten  had  also  a  much 
greater  development  of  meaning  than  in  mod. 
German.)] 

I.  To  dictate,  appoint,  ordain,  order,  dispose  of, 
deal  with,  treat. 

1 1.  trans.  To  dictate,  give  directions  to,  direct. 
Obs.  (Only  in  OE.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxviii.  16  Da  ferdon  pa  endlufun 
leorning-cnihtas  on  pone  munt,  J>aer  se  haelynd  heom  dihte. 
c  1000  ALlfric  Gen.  xvi.  3  Abram  pa  dyde  swa  swa  him  dyhte 
Sarai.  Ibid,  xxxix.  23  Drihten  paer  . .  dihte  him  hwtet  he 
don  sceolde.  c  1000  —  On  O.  Test,  (in  Sweet  A.  S.  Reader 
60)  Moyses  awrat..swa  swa  him  God  silf  dihte  on  heora 
sunderspraece. 

+  2.  To  appoint,  ordain.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii.  29  Ic  eow  dihte  swa  min  feeder 
me  rice  dihte.  a  1225  Leg.  Rath.  1606  pe  deore  drihtin 
haueS  idiht  ow  ba  pe  blisfule  crune  of  his  icorene.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  9369  (Cott.)  How  pe  fader  of  heuen  Dight  his 
dere  sun  to  send.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  127  pat 
Steuen  to  dede  was  dight.  1340  Ayenb.  7  He  maede  pe 
wordle  an  ordaynede  [v.r.  di3te].  1340  Hampole  Fr.  Cause. 
7795  Pe  ioyes  sere  pat  God  has  ordaynd  pare  and  dyght. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  lv.  1160  (1188)  Ther  as  pe  dom  of 
Mynos  wolde  it  dyghte.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  267,  I  am 
deolfolich  dampned,  and  to  dep  diht.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  60 
A  iuge  is  seid  for  he  ditip  ri3t  to  pe  peple.  14 . .  E.E  Misc. 
(Walton  Club)  12  A  dredefulle  payne  is  for  me  dy3te.  1558 
Will  of  Willysoti  (Somerset  Ho.),  Consyderyng  yt  death  to 
euery  man  is  dight.  [1808  Scott  Marm.  1.  vi,  The  golden 
legend  bore  aright,  ‘  Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  dight.’] 
+  3.  To  order,  keep  in  order,  manage,  govern, 
rule.  Obs . 

c  X205  Lay.  6848  Wel  wes  pisse  londe  idiht.  Ibid.  7220  He 
makede  pane  kalender  pe  dihte5  pane  mone#  &  pe  ^er.  Ibid. 
10201  pa  setten  heo  biscopes  J>an  folken  to  dihten.  c  1230 
Hali  Meid.  7  De5  hire  in  to  drecchunge  to  dihten  hus  & 
hinen.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  424  Kyng  Henry  &  hys  wyf 
..So  wel  dy3te  Engelond,  }>at  yt  was  wyde  ytold.  c  1400 
St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  28  Religious  )>at  her  lijf  willen  di3th. 

?  a  1500  Chester  PI. ,  Balaam  Balak  397  A  Childe  . .  in 
Bethlem  shall  be  borne,  That  shall  be  Duke  to  dight  and 
deale,  and  rule  the  folke  of  Israeli.  1522  World  $  Child 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  274  Christ  rose  upon  the  third  day  .. 
That  all  shall  deem  and  dight.  * 

^4.  To  deal  with,  treat,  handle,  use  (in  some 
manner)  ;  often  to  maltreat,  abuse.  Obs. 

ci 205  Lay.  1 1020  Hu  he  mihte  dihten  /Elene  his  dohter. 
c  1275  Ibid.  25907  pus  he  vs  diht  to-day  a  soueniht.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  21447  (Gott.)  Sai  me  hu  [>u  wile  him  dight,  If 
pat  he  be  dempt  to  pe  wid  right.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl. 
Synne  742  What  mercy  mayst  pou  aske.  .Whan  pou  pus  my 
sone  hast  dyghte?  ^1400  Lanfranc s  Cirurg.  320  pou}  pe 
fynger  ne  be  but  a  litil  lyme  ^itt  pou  muste  have  good  kun- 
nyng  and  good  witt  for  to  di}te  it  wel.  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  1758  Two  stronge  }onge  men .  .Dight  Helyodore 
with  thaire  whippes  til  he  als  dede  thare  laye.  1513  Douglas 
AEneis  vi.  viii.  51  How  euir  wes  ony  suffirit  the  so  to  dycht? 
1563  B.  Googe  Eglogs  (Arb.)  115  Acteon  wofull  wyght,  In 
what  a  manner,  all  to  torne,  his  cruell  Dogs  him  dyght. 
1650  B.  Discolliminium  52,  I  feare  also  at  length  some  or 
other  will  come  and  dight  us  to  purpose. 

+  b.  spec.  To  have  to  do  with  sexually.  Obs. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Wife’s  Prol.  398  A1  my  walkynge  out  by 
nyghte  Was  for  tespye  wenches  [?at  he  dighte.  Ibid.  767 
Lete  hir  lecchour  dighte  hire  al  the  nyght.  c  1386  —  Man¬ 
ciple's  P.  208.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  11.  27  In  hus  dronke- 

nesse  a  day  hus  douhtres  he  [Lot]  dighte  And  lay  by  hem 
hope. 

f5.  To  dispose,  place,  put,  remove.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  148  Cupep  now  ^oure  my3te,  How 
3e  mow  pis  stones  best  to  pe  schip  dy^te.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
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17312  (Cott.)  Quy  Blame  3e  me  . .  for  I  a  man  in  graf  di^t,  In  a 
toumb  pat  was  myn  awen?  1340  Ayenb.  210  Alle  po3tes 
ulessliche  and  woraleliche  me  ssel  di3te  uram  pe  herte  pet 
wyle  god  bidde.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  270  Whan  he  was 
to  bedde  dight.  c  1450  St,  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6612  On  be 
pament  pai  it  dyght.  Ibid.  7138  pe  thrid  in  tughall  pai  paini 
dyght.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  524  The  deid  corpis  in 
tha  flang;  And  syne  kest  on  the  muldis  on  the  clay,  The 
grene  erd  syne,  and  dycht  the  laif  away. 

t  b.  fig-  To  put  into  a  specified  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  esp .  in  to  dight  to  deaths  to  put  to  death,  kill, 
slay  (see  also  2).  Ohs. 

13..  E.  E.  AliH.  P.  B.  12 66  Di3ten  dekenes  to  debe, 
dungen  doun  clerkkes.  c  1340  Cwsor  M.  18043  (Trin.)  pat 
dede  from  dep  to  lif  he  di^t.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  145  Ha, 
to  what  peine  she  is  dight.  1415  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  125 
Thorow  hem  many  on  to  deth  were  dyght.  1460  Lybeaus 
Disc.  1719  To  dethe  they  wyll  her  dyghte.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  iv.  68  Your  selff  sone  syne  to  dede  thai  think  to 
dycht.  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1676)  13  Bold  Theseus 
to  cruel  death  him  dight.  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in 
Holinshed  II.  179/2  The  earle  would  haue  ..  dighted  the 
lord  gouernour  and  all  the  garisons  to  greater  troubles. 
1664  Floddan  F.  viii.  78  For  unto  death  till  we  be  dight 
I  promise  here  to  take  thy  part.  1817  Scott  Harold  the 
Dainitless  vi.  vi,  Still  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight. 

+  c.  With  inverted  construction  :  To  cause,  bring 
about,  inflict  (death).  Obs. 

1307  Elegy  Edw.  /,  i,  A  stounde  herkneth  to  my  song, 
Of  duel  that  Deth  hath  diht  us  newe.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne 
1 51  Hire  deth  was  nei3  di}t.  C1400  Destr.  1'royg^S^  Myche 
dole  is  vs  dight  to-day.  a  1450  Cov.  Myst.  265  On  of  30U  is 
bezy  my  dethe  here  to  dyth.  c  1475  Partenay  3444  Yff 
atwixst  his  handis  he  hym  haue  myght,  He  wold  make  hym 
ende,  And  shameuous  deth  dight  ! 

II.  To  compose,  construct,  make,  do. 

+  6.  To  compose  (with  words)  ;  to  set  down  in 
writing.  Obs. 

c  1000  ./Elfrus  Life  Oswold  in  Sweet  A.  S.  Reader  (1879) 
102  Nu  cwsep  se  hal^a  Beda,  8e  Sas  boc  £edihte.  c  1205  Lay. 
3150  He  letten  writen  a  writ  &  wel  hit  lette  dihten.  c  1275 
Ibid.  20669  Nis  hit  in  none  boke  idiht  pat  euere  her  were 
soch  fiht.  c  1425  Hampole's  Psalter  Metr.  Pref.  48  Whos 
wol  it  write,  I  rede  hym  rygth,  wryte  on  warly  lyne  be  lyne, 
And  make  no  more  pen  here  is  dygth.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev. 
153  A  lettre  has  he  dyght. 

f  7.  To  compose,  put  together,  frame,  construct, 
make.  Obs. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  233  He  alle  ^esceop,  and  all  dihte 
wiS-ute  swince.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  25  Ure  fader  in 
heuene  feide  pe  lemes  to  ure  licame  . .  and  swo  dijeliche 
hit  al  dihte,  pat  on  elche  feinge  is  hem  onsene.  c  1205  Lay. 
23532  Walles  heo  gunnen  rihten,  pa  3aeten  heo  gunnen 
dihten.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1665  (Cott.),  A  schippe  be-houes 
pe  to  dight.  Ibid.  12388  (Cott.)  Plogh  and  haru  cuth  he 
dight.  c  1340  Ibid.  23216  (Trin.)  No  more  ..  pen  peynted 
fire  . .  pat  on  a  wal  bi  mon  were  di^t.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  vi.  70  The  place  . .  is  fulle  well  dyghte  of  Marble. 
c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  509  Nygh  thi  bestes  dight  A  fire 
in  colde.  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  A  ntichr.  1.  ii.  72  Hee  dight 
himselfe  a  triple  crowne. 

+  b.  To  perform,  do.  Obs. 
c  1205  Lay.  15513  Fulle  preo  nihten  heore  craftes  heo 
dihten.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  849  Alas  yc  euer  thys  dede 
was  dyght.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  18  Curst  the  hand 
which  did  that  vengeance  on  him  dight. 

III.  To  put  in  order,  array,  dress,  direct,  pre¬ 
pare,  make  ready,  or  proper. 

+  8.  To  put  or  place  in  order,  to  set  in  array,  to 
array ;  to  arrange.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  20563  Howel  sculde  dihten  pritti  pusend 
cnihten.  Ibid.  27337  pa  pas  ferde  wes  al  idiht,  pa  wes  hit 
dai-liht.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  2  A  hede,  pat  vs 
to  werre  can  dight.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  565  His  men  in 
hy  he  gert  be  dycht.  ?  a  1500  Merline  1784  in  F urniv.  Percy 
Folio  I.  477  All  they  can  out  ryde,  &  dighten  them  without 
fayle  to  giue  Sir  Vortiger  battayle.  [1821  Joanna  Baillie 
Met .  Leg".,  Wallace  lxi,  Were  with  their  leader  dight.] 

9.  To  equip,  fit  out,  furnish  {with  what  is  needed). 
In  later  use  blending  with  sense  10 :  which  see  as  to  the 

modern  use  of  the  pa.pple  in  romantic  language. 

£•1205  Lay.  15104  jEIc  scip  he  dihte  mid  preo  hundred 
cni[h]ten.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24807  (Edin.),  Wit  tresori  his 
schip  was  diht.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron .  Wace  (Rolls)  617 
Do  dight  a  schip  wip  sail  &  ore  Ryght  as  pou  a  marchaund 
wore.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  33  Nyne  hundred  cartis  dith 
with  hokis  of  yrun.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  11.  xv,  He 
entryd  in  to  a  chambyr  that  was  merueillously  wel  dy3te 
and  rychely.  1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  Ii.  149  Wyth  sacrifice 
of  calfe  and  cow,  they  shall  thyne  aulters  dyght.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  6  The  hall  . .  With  rich  array  and 
costly  arras  dight.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  1.  vi,  Why  do 
these  steeds  stand  ready  dight?  Ibid.v.xxv  ii,  In  Sir  William’s 
armour  dight,  Stolen  by  his  Page,  while  slept  the  knight. 

f  b.  With  inverse  constr. :  To  fit  (some  equip¬ 
ment)  to  or  upon.  (Cf.  10  b.)  Obs.  or  arch. 

C1475  Rauf  C oil-car 7  With  Dosouris  to  the  durisdicht. 
1871  P.  H.  Waddell  Ps.  xlv.  3  Dicht  yer  swurd  ontil  yer 
thie. 

10.  To  clothe,  dress,  array,  deck,  adorn  (lit.  and 
fig.),  t  To  dight  naked ,  to  undress,  strip. 

In  this  sense  the  pa.pple.  dight  is  used  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  in  later  poetic  and  romantic  language :  it  appears 
to  be  often  taken  as  an  archaic  form  of  decked. 

c  i2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  Clensed  of  fule  sinnes,  and 
diht  mid  loSlesnesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24552  (Edin.),  pan 
nicodem.  .Wit  Iosep  nam  pat  cors  to  diht.  c  1330  King  of 
Tars  848  The  soudan  dihte  him  naked  anon,  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  2249  (Fairf.),  pai  dight  ham  in  pat  tide  wip  hors  skynnys 
and  camel  hide.  1388  Wyclif  Isa.  xl.  19  A  worchere  in 
siluer  schal  di3te  it  with  platis  of  siluer.  a  1450  Knt.  de 
la  Tour  (1868)  69  The  thinge  that  she  dite  so  her  selff  with. 
1530  Palsgr.  516/1  A  foule  woman  rychly  dyght  semeth 
fayre  by  candell  lyght.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  22 
Thy  sommer  prowde  with  Daffodillies  dight.  1596  —  F.  Q. 
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iv.  x.  38  Damzels  in  soft  linnen  dight.  1600  Holland  Livy 
11.  vi.  48  Dight  [decoratus]  in  our  roiall  ensignes  and  orna¬ 
ments.  1632  Milton  L'Allegro  62  The  clouds  in  thousand 
liveries  dight.  1632  —  Penseroso  159  Storied  windows  richly 
dight  Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  1632  Massinger  & 
Field  Fatal  Dovury  iv.  i,  To  see  a  young,  fair,  handsome 
beauty  unhandsomely  dighted  and  incongruently  accoutred. 
1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  928  Just  so  the  proud  insulting 
Lass  Array’d  and  dighted  Hudibras.  1808  Scott  Marm. 
vi.  Introd.  iii,  But,  O  !  what  maskers  richly  dight.  1817 
Words w.  Vernal  Ode  i,  All  the  fields  with  freshest  green 
were  dight.  a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg .,  Wedding-day, 
There  stand  the  village  maids  dight  in  white.  1887  Bowen 
Virg.  FEneid  iii.  517  Orion,  in  golden  panoply  dight. 

b.  With  inverse  constr. :  To  put  on  (armour, 
apparel,  etc.).  (A  Spenserian  use.) 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  8  Ere  he  could  his  armour  on 
him  dight.  1590  —  Muiopotmos  91  His  shinie  wings  . .  he 
did  about  him  dight.  1591  —  M.  Hubberd  1279  Tho  on 
his  head  his  dreadfull  hat  he  dight.  1654  Gayton  Pleas. 
Notes  11.  vi.  59  She  straightway  dight  her  robes. 

t  c.  To  dress  (a  wound)  ;  to  attend  to  as  a 
surgeon  or  i  leech  \  Obs. 

£■1340  Cursor  M.  14064  (Fairf.),  Ho  hir  oynement  me  bo}t 
&  di^t  par-wip  my  fote  &  shank.  1464  Matin.  <$*  Househ. 
Exp.  246  To  Watkyn  the  Kynggys  horseleche,  ffor  dytynge 
my  masterys  horsses  iij.s.  iiij.d.  1467  Ibid.  423  My  wyffe 
payd  to  a  schorgon,  fore  dytenge  of  heme  wane  he  was 
horte,  xij.d.  c  1500  Spir.  Remedies  in  Halliwell  Nugae 
Poet.  64  My  . .  woundys  . .  bene  . .  depe  . .  Her  smertyng 
wylle  nat  suffre  me  to  slepe,  Tylle  a  leche  with  dewte 
have  theme  dyght.  1533  Bf.llenden  Livy  11.  (1822)  136 
He  deceissit  sone  eftir  that  his  wound  wes  dicht. 
d.  ironically.  To  dirty,  befoul,  dial. 

1632  Marmion  Holland's  Leaguer  1.  ii,  Straight  we  shall 
fall  Into  a  lake  that  will  foully  dight  us.  1674  Ray  N.  C. 
Words  14  To  Dight :  Cheshire  to  foule  or  dirty  one.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Deet,  to  dirty.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 
s.v.,  Thy  han’s  is  strange  an'  dighted  up  wi’  dirt. 

f  11.  To  make  ready,  get  ready  (a  person)  : 
chiefly  refl.  to  make  oneself  ready,  prepare,  set,  or 
address  oneself  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  12429  Seo(55e  heo  heom  dihten  to  bi-witen  pa 
dich  mid  cnihten.  #1300  Cursor  M.  11179  (Cott.),  Ioseph 
dight  him  for  to  ga  To  bethleem.  1375  Cantic.  de  Creatione 
in  Anglia  I.  303  etc.,  Eue  di3te  here  to  childyng.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  8636  The  dethe  of  pat  Duke  he  dight  hym  to 
venge.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  289  Lat  dyght  messangers  3are 
Aftir  hym  for  to  fare,  a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  ii,  To  dans 
thir  damysellis  thame  dicht.  ?  1591  C'tess  Pembroke  Dole- 
full  Lay  Clorinda  105  in  Spenser  Aslroph.,  Full  many  other 
moe  . .  ’Gan  dight  themselves  t’  express  their  inward  woe 
With  doleful  lays.  1596  Spenser  F.Q.  vi.  ii.  18  He.  .straight 
bids  him  dight  Himself  to  yeeld  his  Love. 

1 12.  refi.  To  direct  oneself  or  one’s  way  ;  to 
make  one’s  way,  repair,  go.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10551  (Gott.),  Quen  pis  angel  away  was 
diht,  Tua  men  per  cam  were  clad  in  quiht.  c  1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  113  Sipen  [he]  dight  him  to  Scotland. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  Prol.  26  And  out  at  dore  anon 
I  moot  me  dighte.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxix,  To- 
warde  Troye  your  way  was  not  dyght.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  788  To  pe  currok  pai  paim  dyght.  1596  Spenser 
F.  Q.  iv.  1.  16  They  both  uprose  and  to  their  waies  them 
dight.  Ibid.  v.  iv.  43  She  fiercely  towards  him  her  self  gan 
dight. 

+  13.  trans.  To  direct,  address,  proffer,  offer. 
Obs.  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13990  (Cott.)  Ful  fair  seruis  symon  him 
dight,  Als  was  to  suilk  a  lauerding  right.  1393  Gower 
Conf.  II.  173  Goddes..To  whom  ful  great  honour  they 
dighten.  1568  T.  Howell  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  46  Hir 
wylling  helpe  she  dightes. 

14.  To  prepare,  make  ready  for  use  or  for  a 
purpose ;  a.  in  general  sense.  (Revived  in  poetic 
and  romantic  use.) 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  Song  of  Simeon,  For  myn  e^en 
se^en  pyn  helpe,  pe  which  pou  di3ted  to-fore  pe  face  of  alle 
folkes.  £1340  Cursor  M.  13767  (Fairf.),  per-in  was  angels 
wont  to  li^t  and  pat  ilk  water  Hi^t.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4240 
A  nyght  His  instruments  wolde  he  dight,  For  to  blowe 
&  make  sowne.  <71420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  1123  Grounden 
shelles  dight  With  flour  of  lyme.  ^1440  Promp.  Parv. 
123/2  Dyhtyn’,  paro,  preparo.  1476  Plumpton  Corr.  36 
As  for  the  cloth  of  my  ladies,  Hen.  Cloughe  putt  it  to  a 
shereman  to  dight.  1520  Lane.  Wills  II.  11  My  yame  yl 
is  sponne,  to  dyght  it  and  make  in  cloth.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  11.  xi.  2  Alma,  .to  her  guestes  doth  bounteous  banket 
dight.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1.  94  Thay 
take  the  hail  meklewame  of  ane  slain  ox,  thay  turne  and 
dicht  it,  thay  fill  it  partlie  with  water  partlie  with  flesche, 
1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  127  And  gif  they  dicht,  or  prepair 
the  flesh  not  well,  they  sail  restore  the  skaith  to  the  awner 
of  the  beast.  1613  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Coxcomb  iv.  iii,  Have  a 
care  you  dight  things  handsomely.  1821  Joanna  Baillie 
Met.  Leg.,  Elder  Tree  xxv,  To  dight  him  for  earth  or 
heaven.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  II.  v.  i.  272  Haste 
and  let  the  meal  be  dighted  'Neath  the  garden's  blooming 
trees.  1887  Morris  Odyss.  iv.  768  This  Queen  of  the  many 
wooers  dights  the  wedding  for  us  then. 

In  specific  senses  :  +  b.  To  prepare,  make  ready 
(food,  a  meal) ;  to  cook ;  to  prepare  or  mix  (a 
potion  or  medicine).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24398  (Cott.)  pai  did  him  dight  a  bitter 
drink, ..of  gall  of  aissil  graid.  C1320  R.  Brunne  Medit.  49 
pe  soper  was  dy^t  as  y  herd  sey.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
xiv.  64  For  pai  hafe  lytill  wode,  pai  dight  paire  mete 
with  dung  of  bestez  dried  at  pe  sonne.  14..  Noble  Bk. 
Cookry  (Napier  1882)  96  To  dight  a  pik  in  sauce.  1459 
Corpus  ChristiColl.  Contract  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  I.  259  His  mete  to  be  dyght  in  the  kechyn  at  there 
costis.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  68/1  She  slewe  a  paske 
lambe .  .and  dighted  and  sette  it  to  fore  hym.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Gen.  xxv.  29  And  Jacob  dight  a  meace  of  meate.  — 
z  Esdras  i,  12  As  for  the  thank  offeringes  &  the  other,  they 


dight  them  in  kettels  &  pottes.  1561  Hollybush  Horn. 
Apoth.  20  Chap  it  smal  and  dight  it  lyke  a  thycke  potage. 
a  1569  Kingesmyll  Godly  Advise  (1580)2  The  fine  cooke 
men  dight  the  rude  morsell  with  some  conceite  of  their 
cunning.  1721  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  12  (Jam.)  A  friend’s  dinner 
is  soon  dight. 

c.  To  repair,  put  to  rights,  put  in  order  (what 
is  out  of  order).  Now  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19755  (Cott.)  ‘  Rise ',  he  said,  ‘  pi  bedd 
pou  dight '.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2570  With  in  thre 
days  all  hale  dyght.  1580  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  121  Item 
paid  to  Thomas  Sim  for  dighting  the  leads,  iiij  d.  [1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Dight  up,  to  repair,  put  in  order.  ‘  I 
mun  hev  these  yates  an’  stowps  dighted  up  afore  th’  steward 
comes  ’.  ] 

d.  To  polish  or  burnish  up  so  as  to  fit  for  use; 
to  cleanse  from  rust,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  dial. 

a  1400  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  941  Arowis  . .  shaven  wel  and 
dight.  ^1500  Debate  Carp.  Tools,  Halliwell  Nugae  Poet. 
15,  I  schalle  rube,  with  all  my  myght,  My  mayster  tolys  for 
to  dyght.  1513  Douglas  FEneis  viii.  vii.  133  Ane  part 
polyst,  bumyst  weill  and  dycht.  1532-33  Christ's  Coll.  A  udit- 
Bk.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  206  Item  payd 
. . for  dyghtyng  the  egle  and  candyllstykkes  xd.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Baruch  vi.  22  Excepte  some  body  dight  off  their  rust, 
they  wil  geue  no  shyne.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821) 
I.  Proheme  p.  xii,  And  dois  the  saule  fra  all  corruption  dicht. 
#  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poetns  xli.  34  All  curageous 
knichtis  Againis  the  day  dichtisThe  breist  plate  that  bright 
is  To  feght  with  thair  fone.  1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words  140 
To  Deeght,  Extergere,  immdare.  a  1774  F ergusson  Poems 
(1789)  II.  69  (Jam. ),  Wi  mason’s  chissel  dichted  neat.  1825- 
80  Jamieson  s.  v.,  The  act  of  smoothing  a  piece  of  wood  by 
means  of  a  plane  is  called  *  dichting  a  deal '. 

e.  To  winnow,  so  as  to  separate  the  clean  corn 
from  the  chaff  and  other  refuse.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  v.  498  And  as,  in  sacred  floors  of 
barns,  upon  corn-winnowers  flies  The  chaff,  driven  with  an 
opposite  wind,  when  yellow  Ceres  dites.  1618  —  Hesiod  11. 
343  To  dight  the  sacred  gift  of  Ceres’  hand,  In  some  place 
windy,  on  a  well-plan'd  floor.  1619  Naivorth  Househ.  Bks. 
91  For  threshing  and  dighting  v  bushells  and  a  peck  of 
wheat.  1786  Burns  Addr.  UncoGuid,  heading,  The  cleanest 
corn  that  e’er  was  dight  May  hae  some  pyles  o’  caff  in. 
1801  Jo.  Hogg  Poems  104  (Jam.)  That  it  was  lawful,  just, 
an’  right  Wi’  windasses  folk’s  corn  to  dight.  1808  R. 
Anderson  Cumberld.  Ball.  72  I’ll  ax  his  wark,  an  muck 
the  byres,  Or  deet,  an  thresh  the  cworn.  1816  Scott  Old 
Mori,  vii,  A  new-fangled  machine  for  dighting  the  corn  frae 
the  chaff.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.  Deet,  deeght,  to  winnow  or 
dress  corn.  Mod.  Sc.  (Roxb.)  Dichtin’  in  the  barn  wi’  the 
windasses  is  a  dusty  job. 

f.  To  wipe  clean  or  dry.  *SV.  and  north  Eng. 
dial. 

1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  120  With  his  hanker- 
chief  he  dights  off  Tears  from  his  eyes.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1733)  I.  8  He  dighted  his  gab,  and  he  pri'd  her  mou’. 
1728  —  Anacreo?itic  on  Love  21,  I  . .  Dighted  his  face,  his 
handies  thow'd,  a  1803  Douglas  Trag.  viii.  in  Child  Bal¬ 
lads  (1882)  1.  101/1  She's  taen  out  her  handkerchief,  ..  And 
aye  she  dighted  her  father’s  bloody  wounds.  1816  Scott. 
Old  Mort.  xl,  Morton,  .underwent  a  rebuke  for  not  ‘  dight¬ 
ing  his  shune '.  1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  vii.  iii.  (1849)  327  She 
may  dight  her  neb  and  flee  up.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Deet, 
deeght,  to  wipe  or  make  clean.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss. 
Mod.  Sc.  Dicht  the  table  before  you  set  anything  on  it. 
Take  a  cloth  and  dicht  it  up. 

+  15.  To  ‘  dress  ’  in  husbandry  (vines,  land,  etc.) ; 
to  cultivate,  till,  or  attend  to  (plants,  crops,  etc.). 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xxii.  103  pe  whilk  telez  pe  land 
and  dightez  vynes.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  11.  81  Yf  the 
vyne  is  dight  with  mannes  hond.  1496  Dives  §  Paup.  (W. 
de  W.)  iii.  xiv.  149/2  Yf  corn  or  grasse  be  in  the  feide  & 
sholde  be  lorne  but  it  were  dyght  &  gadred,  it  is  lefull  in 
the  holy  dayes  to  saue  it.  1532  Hervet  Xe?iophon's  Househ. 
(1768)  78  The  ground  that  is  well  tylled  and  dyght,  wyll 
coste  moche  more  money.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  46  It 
groweth  in  waterie  places  and  those  softlye  dighted  and 
banked  about. 

H16.  To  lift,  raise.  (An  erroneous  use  by 
Spenser.) 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  18  With  which  his  hideous  club 
aloft  he  dights. 

Hence  +  Dight,  dighted,///.  a.  Obs. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret .,  Priv.  Priv.  165  Put  per  ynne 
of  pe  forsayd  dightyd  hony  thre  Rotes.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Jer.  xxxvii.  21  To  be  geuen  him  a  cake  of  bred,  and 
els  no  dighte  meate.  1569  Wills  <5*  Itw.  N.  C.  (Surtees 
1835)  310  Eight  dight  calffe  skinnes  vs. 

Dight,  sb.  dial.  In  Sc.  dicht.  [f.  Dight  v.] 
A  wipe,  a  rub  in  order  to  clean  or  dry :  see 
Dight  v. 

1887  in  Donaldson  Suppl.  Jamieson.  1889  J.  M.  Barrie 
Window  in  Thrums  iii,  1  For  mercy’s  sake,  mother  said 
Leeby,  1  gie  yer  face  a  dicht,  an’  put  on  a  clean  mutch 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1890  Glouc.  Gloss.,  Dight,  ‘  a  dight  of  a  body  ’,  a  proud 
thing  :  of  a  woman. 

+  Dight,  culv.  Obs.  rare.  Properly,  fitly. 
a  1800  Lord  Randal  66  (Child  Ballads  1864  II.  25)  The 
birdie  sat  on  the  crap  o’  a  tree,  And  I  wat  it  sang  fu’  dight. 

Dighter  (dai'tar).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [OE.  dihlere, 
f.  dihtan  to  dictate,  etc. :  see  Dight.  Corresp.  to 
MHG.  tihtsere,  lihter,  writer,  poet,  Ger.  dichter 
poet.]  One  who  dights,  in  various  senses  of  the 
verb  :  a.  A  composer,  author,  director,  ruler,  pre¬ 
parer  ;  a  winnower,  b.  A  winnowing  machine. 

a  1000  St.  Guthlac  Prol.  (Goodw.  4)  Ic  write  swa  me  5a 
dihteras  saedon  5e  his  lif.  ,cu5on.  cxooo  /Ki.fric  Gloss,  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  140/21  Commentator,  expositor ,  dihtere.  1340 
Ayenb.  100  Efterward  zei+e  pet  he  ys  uader,  he  is  dihtere 
and  gouernour  and  porueyour  to  his  maynd.  c  1537  Thersytes 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  422  David  Doughty',  dighter  of  dates. 
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1598  Florio,  Prcstatore ,  a  prouider,  a  dighter,  a  vsurer. 
c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  v.  499  The  chaff  ..  Which  all  the 
diters’  feet,  legs,  arms,  their  heads  and  shoulders  whites. 
1805  A.  Scott  Poems ,  Dighting  of  Barley  69  (Jam.)  The 
floating  atoms  did  appear,  To  dab  the  dighters  over.  1892 
Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Dighter ,  a  winnower  of  corn.  Also  a 
winnowing  machine. 

Dighting  (daitiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dight  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dight,  in  various 
senses :  putting  in  order,  arraying,  dressing,  pre¬ 
paring,  repairing  ;  winnowing  (of  corn) ;  wiping. 

1340  Aycnb.  24  pc  dijtinge  of  his  house.  Ibid.  47  Levedi 
of  uaire  dijtinge.  c  1410  Love  Bonavent,  Mirr.  xv.  (Gibbs 
MS.)  38  pere  is  no  bodyly  mete  so  lykynge  to  me  as  pat  is 
of  hyre  dyghtynge.  1450  Churchw.  Acc.  Walberswick,  Suf¬ 
folk  (Nichols  1797)  188  For  dityng  of  the.  belles.  1458 
Churchw.  Acc.  St.  Andrew's,  East  Cheap  in  Brit.  Mag. 
XXXI.  249  Item,  paied  to  a  laborer  for  dightyng  of  the 
Churcbawe,  iij‘l.  1464  Mann.  <§-  Househ.  Exp.  Eng.  274 
To  Wyllyam  Hore  for  dytynge  of  a  gowne  of  my  ladyis, 
xxiij.d.  1535  Coverdale  Ezck.  xxi.  11  He  hath  put  his 
swearde  to  y°  dightinge.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  Introd., 
Things. .of  Natures  tempering  and  dighting.  1611  Florio, 
Accbncio,  a  dighting,  a  making  fit  or  readie.  111774  Fer- 
gusson  Farmer's  Ingle  Poems  (1845)  35  When . .  lusty  lassies 
at  the  dightin  tire. 

2.  concr.  (pi.)  +  a.  That  with  which  something 
is  dighted ;  fittings.  Obs.  b.  The  winnowings  or 
siftings  of  corn  ;  refuse  in  general,  dial. 

1598  Florio,  Corredi ,  ornaments,  equipage,  .furnitures,  or 
dightings.  1768  Ross  Helenore  35  Had  my  father  sought 
the  warld  round,  Till  he  the  very  dightings  o’t  had  found. 
1808  Jamieson  s.  v.,  i.  Refuse,  of  whatever  kind.  2.  The 
refuse  of  corn,  after  sifting,  given  to  horses  or  cattle. 

t  Di-ghtly,  adv .  Obs.  [f.  Dight///. a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  well-equipped  manner,  fitly. 

c  1633  T,  Adams  Pract.  Whs.  (1861)  I.  27  (D.)  Grounds  full 
stocked,  houses  dightly  furnished,  purses  richly  stuffed. 

Digit  (di'd^it),  sb.  [ad.  L.  digit-us  finger.] 

1.  One  of  the  five  terminal  divisions  of  the  hand 
or  foot ;  a  finger  or  toe.  a.  In  ordinary  language, 
a  finger.  Now  only  humorotts  or  affected. . 

1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  A  iij  b,  Where  every  Digit  dictates 
and  doth  reach  Unto  our  sense  a  mouth-excelling  speech. 
1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  Poster.  10  They  had  dis- 
membred  one  hand  of  all  its  digits.  1864  Sala  in  Daily 
Tel.  21  Nov.,  Why  should  they  spoil  their  pretty  digits  with 
thimble  and  housewife? 

b.  Zool.  and  Comp.  Anal.  (The  proper  term.) 

1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  283  We  find  among  reptiles,  all  the 
combinations  of  digits,  from  five  to  one,  taken  between  two 
pairs  of  hands  or  claws.  1854  Owen  Skeleton  in  Circ.  Sc., 
Organ.  Nat.  I.  219  In  the  marine  chelonia  the  digits  of  both 
limbs  are  elongated.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  17  In 
the  foot  the  fifth  or  outer  digit  is  never  present.  i88x 
Mivart  Cat  285  The  special  organ  of  touch  is  the  skin, 
above  all  the  skin  of  the  muzzle,  tongue,  and  digits. 

2.  The  breadth  of  a  finger  used  as  a  measure ; 
a  finger’s  breadth,  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Some¬ 
times  used  as  =  an  inch. 

_  The  Roman  digitus  was  ^  of  the  foot  {pes)  =0728  of  an 
inch,  or  18-5  millimeters. 

ci  1633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  108  The  Inch  (or  digit,)  the 
Palme,  the  Foote  . .  are  (all)  Measures,  which  wee  carry  in 
our  Bodie.  1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  viii.  195  A  cubit 
contains,  according  to  Heron,  a  Foot  and  halfe,  or  24  Digits. 
1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Heii.  V,  ccliv,  ’Tis.  .farre  beyond 
our  Skill  To  measure  out  by  Digits,  Harrie’s  fame.  1669 
Boyle  Contn.  New.  Exp.  11.  (1682)  5  When  ..  the  Mercury 
in  the  Tube  . .  descends  to  the  height  of  29  Digits  (I  take 
Digits  for  Inches  throughout  all  this  Tract).  1807  Robinson 
ArchseoL  Grseca  m.  xx.  321  A  certain  round  plate  three  or 
four  digits  (or  between  two  and  three  inches)  thick.  1864 
H.  Spencer  Illnstr.  Univ.  Progr.  161  The  Egyptian  cubit 
.  .was  divided  into  digits,  which  were  finger-breadths. 

3.  Arith.  Each  of  the  numerals  below  ten  (ori¬ 
ginally  counted  on  the  fingers),  expressed  in  the 
Arabic  notation  by  one  figure ;  any  of  the  nine,  or 
(including  the  cipher,  o)  ten  Arabic  figures. 

[1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxiii.  (1495)923  Eche 
symple  nombre  byneth  ten  is  Digitus  :  and  ten  is  the  fyrst 
Articulus.]  c  1425  Craft  No7nb?y7ige  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  3  pere  ben 
thre  spices  of  nombur.  Oone  is  a  digit,  Anoper  is  an  Articul, 
&  \>e  toper  a  Composyt.  1542  Recorde  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  53 
A  Digit  is  any  number  vnder  10.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 

Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  iv.  186  On  the  left  [hand]  they  accounted  their 
digits  and  articulate  numbers  unto  an  hundred,  on  the  right 
hand  hundreds  &  thousands.  1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)5 
Integers  are  . .  divided  into  Digits,  Articles,  and  mixt  num¬ 
bers.  ^  1788  Priestley  Led.  Hist.  v.  xxxvi.  264  The  nine 
digits  in  Arithmetic.  1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  4  The 
Numbers  in  Arithmetic  are  expressed  by  the.  .ten  digits,  or 
Arabic  numeral  figures.  1893  Sir  R.  Ball  Story  of  Sun  56 
The  seven  . .  may  be  in  error  by  one  or  even  two  digits. 

attrib .  1613  Jackson  Creed  1.  91  Three  from  foure,  or 
one  digite  number  from  the  next  vnto  it. 

4.  Astron.  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  or  moon  ;  used  in  expressing  the  magnitude 
of  an  eclipse. 

IS9I  Nashe  Prognostication ,  Wheras  the  Sun  is  darkned 
but  by  digits,  and  that  vpon  yJ  south  points.  1687  Dryden 
Hind  Sf  P.  11.  609  We.  .Can  calculate  how  long  th’  eclipse 
endur’d,  Who  interpos’d,  what  digits  were  obscur’d.  1706 
IIearne  Collect.  2  May,  Ye  Sun.. was  darkned  10  digits  £. 
1854  Moseley  Astron.  xlv.  (ed.  4)  147  The  usual  method. . 
is  to  divide  the  whole  diameter  of  the  disc  into  twelve  equal 
parts  called  digits.  1879  Proctor  Rough  Ways  (1880)  9 
The  ring  was  about  a  digit  in  breadth. 

t  5.  Geom .  A  degree  of  a  circle,  or  of  angular 
measure.  Obs.  rare. 

.  1653  Gataker  Vind.  Anuot.  Jer.  35  By  their  Calculation 
it  was  but  eleven  digits,  and  one  fourth,  which  I  conceiv  to 
be  fifteen  minutes,  .a  digit  consisting  of  sixty  minutes. 


+  Di*git,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  L. 
digito  monstrare  to  point  out  with  the  finger.] 
Hans.  To  point  at  with  the  finger;  to  point  out, 
indicate. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxviii.  48,  I  shall  never  care 
to  be  digited,  with  a  That  is  he.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  107. 
2/2  A  most  Pathetic  Emblem  this,  To  Digit  out  the  Surest 
Bliss. 

Digital  (di’d^ital),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  digitalis 
of  or  belonging  to  the  finger,  f,  digit-us  a  finger, 
Digit.  Cf.  F.  digital  (1545  in  Hatz.-Darm.)] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  finger,  or  to 
the  fingers  or  digits. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Digital,  pertaining  to  a  finger. 
1783  Anat.  Dial.  v.  (ed.  2)  285  At  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
these  digital  arteries,  .unite.  1802-25  Syd.  Smith  Ess.  (ed. 
Beeton)  77  Here  are  160  hours  employed  in  the  mere  digital 
process  of  turning  over  leaves!  1840  G.  Ellis  Anat.  410 
The  digital  nerves  of  the  superficial  branch  of  the  ulnar  are 
two.  1874  A  thenaeum  30  May,  A  lady,  with  an  unparalleled 
degree  of  digital  dexterity. 

2.  Resembling  a  digit  or  finger  or  the  hollow  im¬ 
pression  made  by  one:  applied  in  Anat.  to  various 
parts  or  organs. 

Digital  cavity ,  the  posterior  corner  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain.  Digital  fossa,  a  pit-like  depression  on  the 
thigh-bone,  where  five  muscles  are  inserted  :  see  quot.  1855. 
Digital  impressions  :  see  quot.  1883. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  428  The  Digital  Cavity  or 
Posterior  Horn  is  entirely  lined  by  medullary  substance. 
1855  Holden  Hum.  Osteol.  (1878)  195  Behind  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  and  beneath  the  projecting  angle  of  the  trochanter 
major,  is  a  deep  excavation  called  the  digital  fossa.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Digital  impressions,  the  grooves  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cranial  bones  which  correspond  to  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  ;  so  called  from  their  shape. 

3.  Having  digits  ;  hence  digital-footed. 

1833  Sir  C.  Bell  Hand  (1834)  98  There  are  some  very  rare 
instances  of  a  horse  having  digital  extremities.  1887  Sir  S. 
Ferguson  Ogham  Inscript.  148  The  digital  feet  unite  these 
. .  examples  with  other  symbolisms  . .  Here  also  are  found 
digital-footed  equine  figures. 

B.  sb.  +1.  =  Digit  sb.  3.  Obs. 

£1430  Art  Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  i  Another  digitalle 
is  a  nombre  with-in  io. 

2.  A  finger  (humorous). 

1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXI.  160  To  fling  his  broad  plebeian 
paws  and  right  cannie  digitals  around  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
1840  Ibid.  XXII.  397  Hundreds  of  thousands  vanish  at  the 
touch  of  royal  digitals.  1858  Lytton  What  will  he  do  iv. 
ix.  Who  wear,  .paste  rings  upon  unwashed  digitals. 

3.  A  key  played  with  the  finger  in  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  as  a  piano  or  organ. 

1878  W.  H.  Stone  Sci.  Basis  Music  v.  62  Colin  Brown’s 
Natural  Fingerboard.  .The  digitals  consist  of  three  separate 
sets  . .  The  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  tones  of  the  scale 
are  played  by  the  white  digitals. 

Digita-lia,  Chem. :  see  Digitalin. 

Digitalic  (didgitte-lik),  a.  [f.  Digital-ts  + 
-10.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  digitalis ;  in  digitalic 
acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  fox¬ 
glove,  crystallizing  in  white  acicular  prisms. 

1858  Hogg  Veg.  Kingd.  cxlv.  566  M.  Morin,  of  Geneva, 
has  also  discovered  in  the  leaves  [of  the  Fox-glove]  two 
acids ;  one  fixed,  which  he  calls  digitalic  acid,  the  other 
volatile,  and  called  antirrhinic  acid.  1863-72  Watts  Did. 
Chem.  II.  328  Digitalic  acid  crystallises  in  needles. 

Digitaliform  (-tsedifpim),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L. 
digitalis  (see  below)  +  -form.]  Of  the  form  of  the 
corolla  of  the  fox-glove,  ‘  like  campanulate,  but 
longer  and  irregular  ’. 

1859  C.  Dresser  Rudim.  Bot.  313  Digitaliform  . .  when  a 
corolla  which  is  somewhat  campanulate  is  contracted  near 
the  base,  and  has  one  oblique  limb.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Digitaliform ,  finger-  or  glove-shaped. 

Digitalin  (drdgitalin).  Chem.  [f.  Digitat.-is 
+  -in.]  The  substance  or  substances  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  fox-glove,  as  its  active  principle. 

Originally  supposed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  hence  named 
digit  alia,  digitaline,  but  now  known  not  to  contain  nitro¬ 
gen.  There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that  different  bodies 
are  included  under  the  name. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  496/1  An  extractive  substance., 
to  which  the  name  of  Digitaline  has  been  given.  [Ibid.  495 
Digitalia ,  a  vegetable  alkali  procured  from  the  . .  foxglove. 
1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  283  Digitalina  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  state.]  1872  Watts 
Did.  Chem.  VI.  545  The  more  soluble  (so-called  German) 
digitalin  is  obtained  from  the  seeds,  the  less  soluble  or 
crystallised  variety  from  the  leaves  of  the  foxglove.  1875 
H.  C.  Wood  Thcrap.  (1879)  134  Crystallizable  digitalin 
occurs  in.  .needle-shaped  crystals,  and  possesses  an  intense 
and  persistent  bitter  taste.  1881  Standard  30  Dec.  2/5  He 
asked  for  five  grains  of  pure  digitalin,  the  active  principle 
of  foxglove. 

Plence  Digltalinic  (-limik)  a.y  in  Digitalinic 
acid,  ‘  an  acid  obtained  by  boiling  insoluble  digi¬ 
talin  with  soda*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

II  Digitalis  (did^it^'lis).  [mod.L.,  from  L. 
digitalis  of  or  pertaining  to  the  fingers  ;  the  plant 
was  so  named  by  Fuchs  1542,  in  allusion  to  the 
German  name  Fingerhut ,  i.e.  thimble.] 

1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  N.O.  Scrophu- 
lariacex ,  including  the  foxglove  (D.  ptirpurea). 

(1568  Turner  Herbal  in.  16  It  is  named  of  some  in  Latine, 
Digitalis.]  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  200  Sow  divers 
Annuals,  .as  double  Marigold,  Digitalis,  Delphinium.  1791 
E.  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  (1799)  II.  108  Assumes  bright  Digi¬ 
talis’  dress  and  air, 


attrib.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.  Digitalis  tinctnra, 
Five  parts  of  pounded  digitalis  leaves. 

2.  A  medicine  prepared  from  the  fox-glove. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  1.  57  A  frequent  cause  of  the  failure  of 
digitalis  may  be  attributed  to  the  careless  mode  of  preparing 
it  for  use.  1800  Ibid.  IV.  532  He  has  taken  the  tincture  of 
Digitalis.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  496  Digitalis  has  the 
power  of  reducing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  heart's  action. 

Digitally  (di-d.5ita.li),  adv.  [f.  Digital  a.  + 
-ly  A]  By  means  of  or  with  respect  to  the  fingers. 

1832  Fraser  s  Mag.  V.  432  The  present  paper  . .  is  not  by 
the  same  hand  that  indited  the  other.  We  have  had  nothing 
to  do,  digitally  speaking,  with  either.  1845  Ford  Hand- 
bk.  Spain  83  The  ancient  contemptuous  4  fig  of  Spain  '  . .  is 
digitally  represented  by  inserting  the  head  of  the  thumb 
between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

f  Di'gitary,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  digit-us  Digit  :  see 
-ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fingers. 

1767  A.  Campbell  Lexiph.  (1774)  38  A  pruriginous.  .erup¬ 
tion  of  pustules  in  the  digitary  interstices. 

Digitate  (di’dgit/t),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L.  digitdt-tts 
having  fingers  or  toes,  f.  digit-us  finger.] 

1.  Zool.  Of  quadrupeds :  Having  separate  or 
divided  digits  or  toes. 

1661  Lovell  Hist  Anim.  #  Min.  Introd.,  Solipeds  and 
bisulcs  usually  being  greater  than  the  digitate.  1835-6  Todd 
Cycl.  A  nat.  I.  470/2  The  characters  of  the  Carnivora  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  rest  of  the  digitate  animals. 

2.  Divided  into  parts  resembling  fingers  :  spec . 
a.  Bot.  Of  leaves,  etc.  :  Having  deep  radiating 
divisions  ;  now  usually  applied  to  compound  leaves 
consisting  of  a  number  of  leaflets  all  springing  from 
one  point,  as  in  the  horse-chestnut.  (Hence  in 
Co7?ib.,  as  digitate-pinnate.)  b.  Zool.  Having,  or 
consisting  of,  finger-like  processes  or  divisions. 

1788  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  in.  vi.  (ed.  4)  201  The  Folioles  of 
which  the  digitate  Leaf  consists.  1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  373  Wings,  .cleft  or  digitate.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Flora  423  Spikes  digitate,  spikelets  minute — Cynodon.  1880 
Gray  Struct. Bot.  iii.  §  4.  101  Palmate  or  Digitate  Leaves., 
in  which  the  leaflets  all  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  petiole. 
+  B.  as  sb.  A  digitate  quadruped  (see  A.  1).  Obs. 
1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  Introd.,  Oviparous  digi- 
tates,  having  diverse  toes,  and  bringing  forth  eggs. 

Digitate  (drdgitek),  v.  [f.  L.  digit-us  \  -ate  3  ; 
cf.  Digit  vi] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  point  at  with  the  finger ;  Jig.  to 
point  out,  indicate.  Obs.  rare. 

1658  J.  Robinson  Eudoxa  viii.  46  The  supine  resting  on 
Water  onely  by  retention  of  Air.  .doth  digitate  a  reason. 

2.  intr.  To  become  divided  into  finger-like  parts. 

1796  Stedman  Surinam  II.  xix.  68  These  again  diverge 

or  digitate  in  long  broad  leaves.  1840  G.  Ellis  Anat.  39 
Processes  of  it.  .cross  or  digitate  with  the  white  bundles. 

3.  trans.  To  express  with  the  fingers,  (nonce-use.) 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  498  They  talk  with  their 

fingers  and  digitate  quotations  from  Shakspeare. 

Digitated  (drdgittf'ted),  a.  [f.  L.  digitat-ns 
Digitate  a.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Zool.  and  Bot.  =  Digitate  a. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vi.  298  Animals  multi- 
fidous,  or  such  as  are  digitated  or  have  severall  divisions  in 
their  feete.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Leaf  Digi¬ 
tated  Leaf  expresses  a  compound  one,  formed  of  a  number 
of  simple  foliola,  placed  regularly  on  a  common  petiole. 
1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  95/2  The  structure  alluded 
to  is  a  digitated  extension  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  iris.  1840  F.  D.  Bennett  Whaling  Voy. 
II.  146  The  bones  of  the  arms  coincide  with  those  of  digitated 
quadrupeds.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat .  xviii.  (1879)  403  The 
bread-fruit,  conspicuous  from  its.  .deeply  digitated  leaf. 

2.  Having  divisions  for  the  toes. 

1882  Times  27  Mar.  6  Digitated  stockings  for  pedestrians. 
1882  Standard  19  Sept.  5/1  Digitated  socks. 

Digitately  (di’dgit^tli),  adv.  [f.  Digitate  a. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  digitate  manner. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  619  Branches  compressed,  digi¬ 
tately  subdivided.  1882  Baker  in  Jrnl.  Bot.  XI.  70  The 
leaves  are  simple  or  digitately  trifoliolate. 

Digitation  (didgitei  jan).  [f.  Digitate  v.  or 
a. :  see  -ation.  Cf.  F.  digitation  Cotgr.] 

1 1.  A  touching,  or  pointing,  with  the  finger.  Obs. 
1658  Phillips  Digitatioji,  a  pointing  with  the  fingers. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  387/1  Digitation.  .is  a  bare  or 
simple  touching  of  a  thing.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  digitate ;  division  into 
fingers  or  finger-like  processes. 

[1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Digitation ,  the  form  of  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  joyned  together,  or  the  manner  of  their  so  joyn- 
ing.  Cotgr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey].  1847  Craig,  Digitation, 
division  into  fingers,  or  finger-like  processes,  as  exhibited 
by  several  of  the  muscles,  .in  their  coalescence  on  the  ribs. 

3.  concr.  (Zool.  and  Bot.)  One  of  a  number  of 
finger-like  processes  or  digitate  divisions. 

1709  Blair  in  Phil .  Trans.  XXVII.  114  Where  the  Liga¬ 
ments  cease,  they  become  . .  at  their  upper  extremities  half 
round,  arid  sometimes  form’d  into  Digitations.  1802  Bingley 
Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  I.  17  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Bats,  the 
digitations  of  the  anterior  feet  are  greatly  elongated.  1837 
Quain  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  4)  350  Its  anterior  border  presents 
eight  or  nine  fleshy  points  or  digitations.  1856-8  W.  Clark 
Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  393  Wings.. cloven,  with  fringed 
digitations. 

Digitato-  (didgitJ'-D),  comb,  form  of  Digitate 
a.  ;  in  Dig-itato-palmate  a.,  shaped  like  a  hand 
with  finger-like  divisions;  Digitato-pinnate  a., 
Bot.  having  finger-like  divisions  bearing  pinnate 
leaflets. 

1846  Dana  Zoofh.  (1848)  527  Apex  often  digitato-palmate, 


DIGIT! 


355 


DIGNIFY. 


Digiti-  (di'dgiti),  combining  form  of  L.  digitus 
finger  (see  Digit  sb,).  Bi-gitiform  a.,  finger-like, 
digitate.  Bigitinervate,  Bigitinerved,  Bi- 
gitine'rvous  adjs.,  Bot.,  having  the  ribs  of  the 
leaf  radiating  from  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk.  Di  - 
gitipa  rtite,  Di  gitipi'nnate  adjs.  (see  qnot.). 

1846  Dana  Zooph .  (1848)  433  The  branchlets  above  nearly 
simple,  digitiform.  1849  52  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1218/1 
The  mouth,  .is  surrounded  by  six  little  digitiform  processes. 
1866  Treas .  Bot.,  Digitinerved when  the  ribs  of  a  leaf 
radiate  from  the  top  of  the  petiole.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  156 
When  there  are  more  than  5  lobes  of  a  similar  character,  it 
is  sometimes  termed  digitipartite.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Digitinervate,  Digitinervous.  Ibid.,  Digitipinnate ,  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  the  petiole  of  which  terminates  in  secondary 
petioles  bearing  leaflets,  either  pinnate  or  digitate,  forming 
doubly  compound  leaves. 

Digitigrade  (di  dgitigr^bd),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[a.  h  .  digitigrade,  in  mod.L.  digitigrada  (Cuvier 
1817),  f.  L.  digit-us  (Digit)  +  -gradus,  going, 
walking.] 

A.  adj.  Walking  on  the  toes  ;  spec,  in  Zool.  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tribe  Digitigrada  of  Carnivora  (in 
Cuvier’s  classification)  ;  also  said  of  the  feet,  or 
walk,  of  such  an  animal.  (Opp.  to  Plantigrade.) 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  4  The  legs  also  are  completely  digiti¬ 
grade  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  heel  is  elevated,  and  does  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  surface  . .  Digitigrade  animals, 
which  tread  only  upon  the  toes  . .  have  much  longer  legs 
than  plantigrade  animals.  1839-47  Todd  Cycl .  Anat.  III. 
450/2  The  feathered  tribe  traverse  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  digitigrade  bipeds.  1881  Mivart  Cat  129  The  cat’s  mode 
of  progression  is  spoken  of  as  digitigrade. 

B.  sb.  A  digitigrade  animal.  (Chiefly  in  //.) 

1835  Kirby  Hab.Sf  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  212  Digitigrades 
.  .consist  of  the  feline,  canine,  and  several  other  tribes.  1845 
Whewell  Indie.  Creator  41  Some  of  the  orders  of  quad¬ 
rupeds,  namely  the  rodents,  ruminants,  digitigrades. 

Hence  Di  g-itigra^ism,  digitigrade  condition: 
1887  E.  D.  Cope  Origin  of  Fittest  376  The  groove  of  the 
astragalus  deepens  coincidently  with  the  increase  of  digiti- 
gradism. 

Di'gitin.  Chem.  [f.  Digitalis  +  -in  :  differen¬ 
tiated  from  digitalin .]  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  digitalis. 

1879  Watts  Diet.  Chein.  jrd  Suppl.  647  A  precipate  is  ob¬ 
tained  consisting  of  digitalin  and  digitin. 

Digitize  (di*d3itoiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  Digit  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  manipulate  or  treat  in  some  way  with 
the  fingers  :  to  finger  ;  to  point  at  or  count  with 
the  fingers.  Hence  Digitizer. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Wks.  (1760)  II.  211  (D.),  None  but  the 
devil,  besides  yourself,  could  have  digitiz’d  a  pen  after  so 
scurrilous  a  manner.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Digitize,  to 
point  to  with  the  fhiger.  1767  G.  Canning  Poems  Pref.  3 
Your  mere  mechanical  Digitizers  of  verses.  1823  Hone 
A  nc.  Myst.  266  The  sempstresses,  who  were  very  nicely 
digitising  and  pleating  turnovers. 

Digito-,  shortened  from  digitalis :  the  basis  of 
the  names  of  a  series  of  chemical  substances  de¬ 
rived  from  digitalis  or  fox-glove  :  see  quots. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  330  Digit  oleic  acid,  a  kind 
of  fatty  acid  contained  .in  the  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea. 
1875  H.  G.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  135  Digitonin  is  asserted 
to  form  the  bulk  of  the  soluble  digitalin  of  commerce,  and 
to  be  the  same  as  saponin,  the  active  principle  of  soap-bark. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Digito'geniu,  a  crystallisable  substance, 
. .  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  Digitoresin. 
Digit o' lein,  a  fat  obtained  from  digitalis  leaves.  It  is  a 
Combination  of  glycerin  with  digitoleic  acid.  Digito'nin ,  a 
white  amorphous  substance  . .  is  said  to  form  a  large  part  of 
the  soluble  digitalis  of  commerce.  Digito' xin.  .is  highly 
poisonous.  It  forms  colourless  crystals.  Digitores'in ,  ob¬ 
tained,  along  with  glucose  and  Digitonein,  on  boiling  Digi¬ 
tonin  with  dilute  acids. 

+  Digladiate,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  digladidri  f. 
di-,  dis-  asunder,  in  different  directions  +gladius  a 
sword:  cf.  gladiator .]  intr.  To  ‘cross  swords’; 
to  contend,  dispute. 

a  1656  Hai.es  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  56  Mutual  Pasquils  and 
Satyrs  against  each  others  lives,  wherein  digladiating  like 
Eschines  and  Demosthenes,  they  reciprocally  lay  open  each 
others  filthiness  to  the  view  and  scorn  of  the  world. 

Digladiation  (daiglsediifi’Jbn).  Now  rare  or 
arch.  Also  7  de-.  [noun  of  action  f.  L.  digladidri : 
see  Digladiate.] 

1.  Fighting  or  fencing  with  swords  ;  hand-to-hand 
fight. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesic  i.  xvii.  (Arb.)  52  I11  those 
great  Amphitheatres  were  exhibited  all  manner  of  other 
shewes  . .  as  their  fence  playes,  or  digladiations  of  naked 
men.  1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Low  C.  IVarres  ix.  44 
margin,  His  Digladiations  in  the  night  time.  1715  tr. 
Pancirollus'  Rerum  Mem.  II.  xx.  393  This  manner  of  Di¬ 
gladiation  was  very  ancient ;  such  was  the  Skirmish  we  read 
of  in  the  poet  Horace. 

2.  Jig.  Strife  or  bickering  of  words ;  wrangling, 
contention,  disputation. 

1590  R.  Bruce  Serm.  i.  B  ij  b,  Gif  they  had  keeped  the 
Apostles  words,  .all  this  digladiatioun,  strife  and  contention 
appearandly  had  not  fallen  out.  a  1619  Fotherby  AtJieom. 

I.  v.  §  3  (1622)  34  Their  contentions  and  digladiations  grew 
to  be  so  notorious,  as  made  them  all  ridiculous.  1692 

J.  Edwards  Remarkable  Texts  211  A  Christian,  whose 
religion  forbids  all  foolish  bickerings  and  degladiations 
about  mean  and  inconsiderable  matters.  1819  McCrie 
Melville  II.  xi.  304  Scholastic  wrangling  and  digladia¬ 
tion.  1879  M.  Pattison  Milton  ix.  107  In  these  literary 
digladiations  readers  are  always  ready  to  side  with  a  new 
writer. 


Digla'diator.  Obs.  or  arch,  [agent-n.  f.  L. 
digladidri,  on  analogy  of  Gladiator.]  A  com¬ 
batant  ;  one  who  contends  or  disputes. 

1803  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  225  Those  polemical  digladi¬ 
ators,  who  . .  divided  and  convulsed  all  literary  institu¬ 
tions. 

Diglot,  diglott  (dsi-glft),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
SfyAcuTT-os  speaking  two  languages,  f.  8c-,  8«r-  twice 
+  y\u)TTa,  Attic  for  ykuiaaa,  tongue,  language.] 
Using  or  containing  two  languages,  bilingual ;  ex¬ 
pressed  or  written  in  two  languages ;  also  as  sb. 
A  diglot  book  or  version  (cf.  polyglot).  So  Bi- 
glottic  a.  (in  quot.,  Speaking  two  languages)  ; 
Biglottism,  the  use  of  two  languages,  or  of  words 
derived  from  two  languages. 

1863  in  Smith’s  Diet.  Bible  III.  1557  The  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  of  Rome  had  made  men  diglottic  to  an 
extent  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  1871  Earle  P/iilol. 
Eng.  Tongue  §  78  Words  run  much  in  couples,  the  one 
being  English  the  other  French  . .  In  the  following  . .  there 
are  two  of  these  diglottisms  in  a  single  line.  ‘Trouthe  and 
honour,  fredom  and  curteisye\  1885  Rept.  Brit.  $  For. 
Bible  Soc.  App.  B  361  The  other  edition  [of  the  Breton 
N.  T.]  is  in  diglot  form  with  the  Revised  Ostervald  New 
Testament.  1890  Academy  8  Nov.  424/1  Of  the  Bibles,  Sec., 
printed  in  more  than  one  language  . .  there  are  21  English 
‘di-glotts’,  12  French,  and  6  German. 

Diglute,  obs.  f.  Deglute,  to  swallow. 

Diglyee-ric,  -glyceride,  -glycerol,  -gly- 
codlie,  Chem.:  see  Di- 2  2d,  and  Glyceric,  etc. 

1873  Eownes ’  Chem.  (ed.  n)  626  Diglyceric  acid  has  not 
been  actually  obtained.  Ibid.  706  Diglycollic  Acid  is  also 
called  Paramaiic  Acid.  1881  Nature  XXIII.  245  Digly¬ 
collic  acid  ..  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  hydrate  on 
diglycollamic  acid. 

Diglyph  (dai'glif).  Arch.  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  8c- 
y\v(p-os  doubly  indented,  f.  8c-  twice  +  yXbcptcv  to 
carve ;  cf.  F.  diglyphe  (Littre).]  An  ornament 
consisting  of  a  projecting  face  or  tablet  with  two 
vertical  grooves  or  channels.  (Cf.  Triglyph.) 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diglyph,  a  kind  of  imperfect 
triglyph,  console,  or  the  like,  with  only  two  chanels,  or 
engravings,  instead  of  three.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract. 
Build.  584  Diglyph,  a  tablet  with  two  engravings  or 
channels.  1854  E.  de  Warren  tr.  Do  Saulcy’s  Round 
Dead  Sea  II.  254  These  metopes  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  triglyphs,  which  may  be  called  more  correctly 
diglyphs,  as  they  only  bear  two  flutes  and  two  drops. 

+  Dignation  (dign,?1  jbn).  Obs.  [a.  OF.  dig- 
nation ,  - acion ,  ad.  L.  digndtion-em ,  n.  of  action  f. 
dignare ,  -art  to  think  worthy,  deign.] 

The  action  of  deeming  or  treating  any  one  as 
worthy,  the  conferring  of  dignity  or  honour  ;  favour 
shown  or  honour  conferred ;  condescension:  chiefly 
said  of  the  gracious  action  of  a  superior. 

C1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  m.  liv,  For  }x>u  takist  not  j?is  wij? 
}?in  ovne  J>ou3t  •  •  but  onely  by  dignacion  of  \>e  most  hie 
grace,  &  of  godly  beholdyng.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  201  b,  This  werke  is  the  effecte  of  his  hye  digna¬ 
cion,  power  and  goodnes.  1649  J er.  T aylor  Gt.  Exemp.  1.  §  2, 
22  S.  Elizabeth  . .  wondering  at  the  dignation  and  favour 
done  to  her.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  viii.  Paraphr.  44_The 
magnifying  of  God’s  wonderfull  goodnesse  . .  and  his  digna- 
tions  to  mankind,  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Rom.  vi.  19 
The  great  dignation  and  gracious  condescension  of  Christ. 
1737  Stackhouse  Hist.  Bible  (1767)  IV.  vi.  v.  207  A  great 
favour  and  dignation  done  her. 

+  Digne,  a.  Obs.  Also  a.  4  dingne,  dyngne, 
5  dign,  dynge,  5-6  dygne,  6  Sc.  ding,  dyng. 
(3.  4-5  deyn(e.  [ME.  digne ,  a.  F.  digne  (nth 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  early  ad.  L.  dignus  worthy. 
The  form  deyn  might  represent  an  OF.  *dein , 
inherited  form  of  dignus  :  but  cf.  Dain  a.] 

1.  Of  high  worth  or  desert ;  worthy,  honourable, 
excellent  (in  nature,  station,  or  estimation ;  cf. 
Dignity  i,  2). 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  132  J?e  digne  sege  ywys..J?at  at 
London  now  ys.  1340  Ayenb.  109  f>e  }?ri  uerste  benes  of  |?e 
pater  noster.  .byeth  j?e  he3este  and  [>e  dingneste.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  882  Darius  J?e  deyne  [Dnbl.  MS.  digne]  Empe- 
reure.  Ibid.  1958,  I,  sir  Dari,  \>e  deyne  [Dnbl.  MS.  digne] 
and  derfe  Emperoure.  4:1440  York  Myst.xxv iii.  1  Beholde 
my  discipulis  hat  deyne  is  and  dere.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
ii.  5  It  is  an  higher  and  more  digne  thinge  forto  praise  and 
thanke  God.  1513  Douglas  SEneis  xm.  ix.  67  Of  conquer- 
ouris  and  soueran  pryncis  dyng  [rime  kyng].  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  367  With  diamontis  ding,  and  margretis 
mony  one.  1578  Ps.  cvi.  in  Scot.  Poems  16th  C.  II.  107 
Declair..Thy  nobill  actes  and  digne  remembrance. 

2.  Worthy,  deserving.  Const,  of  (to),  or  inf. 

a  *375  Joseph  Arim.  252  Cum  J?ou  hider,  Iosaphe ;  for  }?ou 
art  Iugget  clene,  And  art  digne  4:1386  Chaucer 

Pars.  T.  r  715  Hem  \?at  3euen  chirches  to  hem  ]>at  ben  not 
1  digne.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bodices  iv.  ix.  (1544)  106  a,  To  write 
also  hys  triumphes  digne  of  glorye.  c  1450  Merlin  583  Ye 
be  full  digne  to  resceyve  the  ordre  of  chiualrie.  a  1555 
Lyndesay  Tragcdie  86  In  France..  I  did  Actis  ding  of 
Remembrance.  1643  Prynne  Open.  Gt.  Seale  6  The  state 
of  the  Church  is  come  unto  this,  that  she  is  not  digne  to  be 
governed  But  of  ill  Bishops. 

3.  Befitting,  becoming,  appropriate,  fit.  Const. 
to,  unto,  of,  for. 

C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1738  Lucrctia,  Hyre  cuntin- 
aunce  is  to  here  herte  digne.  4:1386  —  Man  of  Law's  T. 
680  O  Domegyld,  I  haue  non  englisch  digne  Vnto  \>y  malice 
and  J?y  tyrannye.  c  1420  Ballad,  on  Husb.  xi.  7  Lande 
lene,  or  fatte,  or  drie,  is  for  it  digne.  1504  Atkynson  tr. 
De  Imitatione  in.  liv,  Gyue  dygne  &  moost  large  graces  to 
the  hye  goodnes  of  god.  1549  Chai.oner  Erasmus  on  Folly 


K  ij  a,  All  the  worlde  . .  ofTreth  me  . .  farre  dearer  and  more 
digne  sacrifices,  than  theirs  are. 

4.  Flaving  a  great  opinion  of  one’s  own  worth ; 
proud,  haughty,  disdainful;  esp.  in  phr.  as  digne 
as  ditch-water  (cf.  ‘  stinking  with  pride  ’),  as  digne 
as  the  devil.  Cf.  Dain  a. 

I34.°_7°  Alisaunder  313  pe  menne  of  bat  marche  . .  were 
so  ding  of  beir  deede,  dedain  bat  they  had  bat  any  gome 
under  God  gouem  hem  sholde.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  517 
He  [the  Parson]  was  nat  to  synful  man  despitous  Ne  of  his 
speche  daungerous  ne  digne.  4:1386  — Reeve's  7'.  44  She 
was  as  digne  \Harl.  Lansd.  deyne]  as  water  in  a  dich,  as 
ful  of  hoker  and  of  bismare.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crcdc  355  For 
wib  be  princes  of  pride  be  prechours  dwellen  ;  bei  ben  digne 
as  be  devel  pat  droppeb  fro  heuene.  Ibid.  375  per  is  more 
pryue  pride  in  prechours  hertes  pan  per  lefte  in  Lucyfer  er 
he  were  lowe  fallen  ;  f>ey  ben  digne  as  dich  water. 

tBi  gnely,  Ctdv.  Obs.  Also  4  -li,  4-5  -liche, 
-lyche,  6  -lie.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  Worthily,  honourably;  befittingly,  deservingly, 
condignly. 

C1315  Shoreham  32  Thou  hest  of-served  dygnelyche  The 
pyne  of  helle  vere.  1340  Ayenb.  20  pet  poti  nere  na}t 
digneliche  y-di}t  be  ssnfpe  and  by  vorpenchinge.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  62  pei  wolen  sitte  wip  lordis  and 
ladies  at  pe  mete  ful  dignely.  c  1400  Test.  Love  1.  (1561) 
287  b/i  The  name  of  Goddes  dignely  ye  mow  beare.  1513 
Douglas  YEneis  11.  Prol.  7  Bot  sen  I  follow  the  poete  prin- 
cipall  . .  God  grant  me  grace  him  dingly  to  ensew.  1567 
Drant  Horace  Epist.  A  vj,  When  mortall  man  cannot 
reforme  Nor  dignely  plage  the  cry  me. 

2.  Haughtily,  scornfully. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  975  (1024)  Touchynge  pi  lettre 
.  .1  wot  thow  nylt  it  digneliche  endite. 

+  Dignesse.  Obs.  [a.  AFr.  *dignesse,  f.  digne 
worthy  +  -esse  repr.  L.  - itia :  cf.  bassesse ,  riehesse, 
vilesse,  etc.]  Worthiness,  dignity ;  haughtiness. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  111.  127  Swiche  ffresshe  ffoodis 
beth  fleet  in  to  chambris,  And  ffor  her  dignesse  en-dauntid 
of  dullisshe  nollis. 

Dignification  (dhgnifik^-Jbn).  Now  rare. 
[ad.  med.  L.  digniftedtion-ern ,  n.  of  action  from 
dignifiedre :  cf.  obs.  F.  dignificaciort  (Godef.).] 
The  action  of  dignifying,  or  fact  of  being  dignified  ; 
conferring  of  dignity. 

1577  Bee  Relat.  Spir.  1.  (1659)  ^3  hi  respect  of  thy  digni¬ 
fication  . .  I  say  with  the[e]  Hallelujah,  a  1612  Donne 
Biaflai/aTo?  (1644)  57  Humane  nature  after  the  first  fall,  till 
the  restitution  and  dignification  thereof  by  Christ.  1653 
Walton  Angler  13  Where  a  noble  and  ancient  Descent 
and  such  merits  meet  in  any  man,  it  is  a  double  dignifica¬ 
tion  of  that  person,  c  1781  in  Boswell  Johnson  4  June 
an.  1781  To  demean  themselves  with  ..  equanimity .  .upon 
their  . .  dignification  and  exaltation. 

Dignified  (drgnifeid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dignify  4- 

-ED  !.] 

1.  Invested  with  dignity  ;  exalted. 

1763  J.  Brown  Poetry  <$•  Mus.  vi.  ioo  We  shall  see  the 
Bard’s  Character  rising  again  in  its  dignified  State.  1781 
Cowper  Charity  2  Fairest  and  foremost  of  the  train  that 
wait  On  man’s  most  dignified  and  happiest  state. 

f  2.  Holding  a  position  of  dignity;  ranking  as 
a  dignitary  (esp.  ecclesiastical).  Obs. 

1667-8  Marvell  Corr.  xc.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  240  It  hath 
bin  . .  mov’d  to  raise  100,000//.  . .  upon  the  dignifyd  Clergy. 
1712  E.  Cooke  Voy.  S.  Sea  396  To  the  Cathedral  belong  . . 
five  dignify’d  Priests,  being  the  Dean,  Arch-Deacon,  School- 
Master,  Chanter,  and  Treasurer.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergofi 
6  Abbots  are  stiled  dignify’d  Clerks,  as  having  some  Dignity 
in  the  Church,  i860  Mrs.  Gaskell  Right  at  Last  30  My 
father  was  the  son  of  a  dignified  clergyman. 

3.  Marked  by  dignity  of  manner,  style,  or  appear¬ 
ance;  characterized  by  lofty  self-respect  without 
haughtiness;  stately,  noble,  majestic. 

4Z1812  J.  S.  Buckminster  (Webster,  1828)  To  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  Jews,  the  manners  of  Jesus  are  familiar, 
yet  dignified.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  v.  (1891)  147  A  Pulpit, 
environed  with  all  manner  of  complex  dignified  appurten¬ 
ances  and  furtherances.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk. 
(1873)  II.  11.  xiii.  299  The  general  character  of  the  oratory 
was  dignified  and  graceful.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  447  His  State  papers  . .  are  models  of  terse,  luminous, 
and  dignified  eloquence.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library 
(1892)  I.  viii.  291  A  man  of  dignified  appearance.  1878 
Bosvv.  Smith  Carthage  262  Silence,  mournful .  .but  dignified, 
was  observed  in  the  public  streets. 

Di  gnifiedly,  adv.  [ f .  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
dignified  manner ;  with  dignity  or  its  appearance. 

1818  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  481  The  same  littleness  of  mind 
which  made. .  Boniface  dignifiedly  incommunicative  to  all 
without  badges  or  titles.  1868  Browning  Ring  Bit.  lit. 
391  Whereon  did  Pietro,  .sally  forth  dignifiedly  into  the 
square.  1885  Century  Mag.  XXX.  384  Verona  is  dignifiedly 
disagreeable. 

Bignifier  (di'gnifaisr).  [f.  Dignify  +  -er1.] 
One  who  dignifies  ;  one  who  confers  dignity. 

1612  R.  Sheldon  Serm.  St.  Martin’ s  50  God  the  Digni- 
fier,  the  Sanctifier,  and  Beautifier  of  the  sacrifice.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  (1742)  II.  284  The  vilest  lowest  Taste 
in  his  sordid  Dignifier. 

Dignify  (di'gnifoi),  v.  [a.  OF.  dignejier,  dig¬ 
nifier,  ad.  med.L.  dignifiedre,  f.  dign-us  worthy  + 
-fiedre :  see  -ey.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  worthy  or  illustrious;  to  confer 
dignity  or  honour  upon  ;  to  ennoble,  honour. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  210  Illumyned  &  digny- 
fyed  of  Chryst.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV ,  1.  i.  22  Such  a  Day . . 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignifie  the  l  imes  Since  C.csars  For¬ 
tunes.  41600  —  Sonn.  lxxxiv,  He  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can 
tell  That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story.  1667  Milton 
P.L.  ix.  940  Us  his  prime  Creatures, dignifi’d  so  high, Set  over 
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all  his  Works.  1732  Pope  Hor.  Sat.  11.  ii.  141  No  Turbots 
dignify  my  boards.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I. 
357  As  accent  dignifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  is  laid,  and 
makes  it  more  distinguished  by  the  ear  than  the  rest.  1877 
Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  Introd.  16  There  arose  to 
dignify  the  struggle  the  moral  principle  which  all  this  time 
it  had  wanted. 

b.  To  render  majestic  or  stately. 

1749  Smollett  Gil  Bl.  xi.  v,  He  would  write  as  well  as 
he  speaks,  if,  in  order  to  dignify  his  style,  he  did  not  affect 
expressions  which  render  it  stiff  and  obscure,  c  1790  Cowper 
On  Milton's  P.  L.  1.  689  How  an  act  or  image,  vulgar  and 
ordinary  in  itself,  may  be  dignified  by  mere  force  of  diction. 
1791  —  Odyss.  xxiii.  181  Then  Pallas ..  dignified  his  form 
With  added  amplitude. 

c.  In  lighter  use :  To  represent  as  worthy  (by 
implication,  as  worthier  than  it  is)  ;  to  give  a  high- 
sounding  name  or  title  to. 

[1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5*  Cr.  iv.  v.  103  Yet  glues  he  not  till 
iudgment  guide  his  bounty,  Nor  dignifies  an  impaire  thought 
with  breath.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  80  Tis  usual  for 
men  to  dignifie  what  they  have  bestowed  pains  upon.] 
1750  H.  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  II.  ccxxii.  374  You 
will  think  my  letters  are  absolute  jest  and  storybooks  unless 
you.  .dignify  them  with  the  title  of  Walpoliana.  1791-1823 
D’ Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1839)  HI*  34 1  The  science  of  books, 
for  so  bibliography  is  sometimes  dignified.  Mod.  A  school 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  college. 

+  2.  To  invest  with  a  dignity  or  honour  ;  to  exalt 
in  rank  ;  to  confer  a  title  of  honour  upon.  ?  Obs, 
x5t>3'87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  5/2  Emperors  in  ancient 
time  haue  dignified  them  in  titles.  1660  Blount  Boscobel 

11.  (1680)  21  The  Earl  of  Southampton  ..  now  with  much 
merit  dignifyed  with  the  great  office  of  Lord  High  Trea¬ 
surer.  1727  W.  Mather  Yng.  Man's  Comp.  105  Nor 
ought  Sons  of  the  Nobility  to  be  Dignified  ..  with  less 
than  the  Title  of  Honourable,  as  being  their  due  by  Birth- 
Right. 

Hence  Dignifying  vbl.  sb .  and  ppl.  a. 

1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  101  The  Grand- 
Seignior  never  nameth  us  with  dignifying  titles.  1639  Ld. 
Digby,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1657)  81  Those  dignifying  cir¬ 
cumstances  . .  belong  onely  to  such  doctrines  [etc.].  Ibid. 
82  That  seal,  with  those  quarterings  and  dignifyings  where¬ 
with  you  blazon  it. 

Dignitarial  (dignitea'rial),  a.  [f.  Dignitary 
+  -al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  dignitary. 

1885  Ch.  Times  20  Feb.  135/3  The  perversity  of  the  digni- 
tarial  mind  was  curiously  exemplified. 

Dignitary  (di-gnitari),  sb.  (a.)  Also  7  -ory. 
[f.  L.  dignitas  or  Eng.  Dignity  +  -ary  :  cf.,  for  the 
sense,  prebendary ,  for  the  form,  L.  voluntdrius 
voluntary,  from  voluntas :  so  F.  dignitaire  sb.  (1752 
in  Trevoux).] 

A.  sb.  One  invested  with  a  dignity ;  a  personage 
holding  high  rank  or  office,  esp.  ecclesiastical. 

1672-3  Marvell  Reh.  Trausp.  1.  282  There  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  your  robe,  a  Dignitory  of  Lincoln.  <11745  Swift 
(J.),  If  there  be  any  dignitaries,  whose  preferments  are., 
not  liable  to  the  accusation  of  superfluity.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  15  Princes,  bishops,  counts,  rich 
dignitaries,  abbots.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania 
248  A  very  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  1836  Irving  Asto¬ 
ria  1.  100  The  captain  . .  paid  a  visit  to  the  governor.  This 
dignitary  proved  to  be  an  old  sailor,  by  the  name  of  John 
Young.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  ii.  266  It 
represents  three  dignitaries,  probably  priests. 

B.  adj.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  invested  with 
a  dignity  (esp.  ecclesiastical). 

1715  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  1. 163  The  most  eminent  Digni¬ 
tary  Churchmen.  1733  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  II.  148  They 
complimented  the  Roman  Catholick  priests  with  their  dig¬ 
nitary  titles. 

Dignitcrrial,  a.  [erroneous  for  Dignitarial.] 
1817  T.  C.  Banks  {title),  History  of  Jhe  Ancient  Noble 
Family  of  Marmyun  . .  also  their  Dignitoriai  Tenures  and 
the  services  of  London,  Oxford,  &c. 

Dignity  (di'gniti).  Forms  :  3-4  dignete,  3-6 
-ite,  4  dyng-,  dingnete,  4-5  dignitee,  -ytee,  4-6 
dy-,  dignyte,  6-7  dignitie,  7-  dignity,  [a.  OF. 
dipietd,  F.  digniti  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
dignitat-em  merit,  worth,  f.  digitus  worthy :  see 
-ity.  Cf.  also  Dainty,  a.  OF.  deinlid,  the  inherited 
form  of  dignitatem.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  or  honourable ; 
worthiness,  worth,  nobleness,  excellence. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  140  Nis  nout  eScene  of  hwuche  dignite 
heo  [the  soul]  is,  ne  hu  heih  is  hire  cunde.  c  1230  ft  alt 
Meid.  5  Of  se  muche  dignete,  and  swuch  wurSschipe. 
ci393  Chaucer  Gentilesse  5  For  vn-to  vertue  longeth  dig- 
nytee.  c  1400  Maundev.  (  Roxb.)  vi.  18  A  name  of  grete 
dignitee  and  of  grete  worschepe.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton 
Catec/i.  (1884)  20  Of  the  preeminens  and  excellent  dignitiee 
of  the  Pater  iioster.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  48  From  me, 
whose  loue  was  of  that  dignity,  That  it  went  hand  in  hand 
even  with  the  Vow  I  made  to  her  in  Marriage.  1657 
Austen  Fruit  Trees  x.  11  The  dignity  and  value  of  Fruit- 
trees.  1787  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  qs,  I  recollect 
no  work  of  any  dignity  which  has  been  lately  published. 
1795  Wordsw.  Yew-tree  Seat ,  True  dignity  abides  with 
him  alone  Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought,  Can 
still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself,  In  lowliness  of  heart. 
1836  Sir  H.  Taylor  Statesman  xv.  107  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  real  dignity  to  be  self-sustained,  and  no  man's  dignity 
can  be  asserted  without  being  impaired.  1874  Blackie 
Self-Cult.  75  The  real  dignity  of  a  man  lies  not  in  what  he 
has,  but  in  what  he  is. 

f  b.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  of  something ; 
desert,  merit.  Obs.  rare. 

1548  R.  Hutten  Sum  of  diuinitie  E  5  a,  Fayth  leaneth 
onelye  vpon  mercy,  not  of  our  dygnytye.  1677  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  iv.  154  To  suppose  that  God  should  fetch  the 
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commun  rule  of  his  giving  or  not  giving  grace,  from  mans 
dignitie  or  indignitie. 

2.  Honourable  or  high  estate,  position,  or  esti¬ 
mation  ;  honour ;  degree  of  estimation,  rank. 

C1230  Hali  Meid.  15  Eadi  meiden,  understond  in  hu  hell 
dignete  fie  mihte  of  meidenhad  halt  te.  1340  Ayenb.  215 
fiere  ssolle  fie  greate  Ihordes  and  fie  greate  lheuedyes 
uoryete  . .  hare  dingnete,  and  hare  he3nesse.  1399  Rolls 
Pari.  III.  424/1  Ye  renounsed  and  cessed  of  the  State  of 
Kyng,  and  of  Lordeshipp  and  of  all  the  Dignite  and  Wir- 
sshipp  that  longed  therto.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7682  I  . .  have 
pouste  To  shryve  folk  of  most  dignyte.  1538  Starkey 
England  1.  iv.  139  Gyuyng  somewhat  to  the  dygnyte  of 
presthode.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  vi.  (1611)  12  Stones, 
though  in  dignitie  of  nature  inferior  to  plants.  1611  Shaks. 
IVint.  T.  v.  1.  183  His  Sonne,  who  ha’s  (His  Dignitie,  and 
Dutie  both  cast  off)  Fled  from  his  Father,  from  his  Hopes, 
and  with  A  Shepheards  Daughter.  1711  Swift  Lett.  (1767) 

III.  177,  I  fear  I  shall  be  sometimes  forced  to  stoop  beneath 
my  dignity,  and  send  to  the  ale-house  for  a  dinner.  1751 
Harris  Hermes  (1841)  119  There  is  no  kind  of  subject, 
having  its  foundation  in  nature,  that  is  below  the  dignity 
of  a  philosophical  inquiry.  1786  Han.  More  Florio  78 
Small  habits  well  pursued  betimes,  May  reach  the  dignity 
of  crimes.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  124/1  The  post  of  Irish 
Chancellor  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  in  dignity 
since  the  Union. 

Jig.  154I  Copland  Guy  dons  Quest.  Chirurg.  H  j  b,  May 
the  herte  . .  sustayne  dysease  longe?  Answere.  No,  for  his 
great  dygnyte.  1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  215  Consider 
the  dignity  of  the  part  affected,  so  that  the  heart  must  not 
be  tryed  by  vehement  remedies. 

b.  collect.  Persons  of  high  estate  or  rank  (cf. 
the  quality). 

1548  W.  Patten  Exped.  Scotl.  Pref.  in  Arb.  Garner  III. 
73  My  Lord’s  Grace,  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  the  other  estates 
of  the  Council  there,  with  the  rest  of  the  dignity  of  the 
army  did  . .  tarry  . .  at  Berwick.  1793  Burke.  Corr.  (1844) 

IV.  149,  I  cannot  see  the  dignity  of  a  great  kingdom,  and, 
with  its  dignity,  all  its  virtue,  imprisoned  or  exiled,  without 
great  pain. 

attrib .  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xxxi,  A  dignity  ball  is 

a  ball  given  by  the  most  consequential  of  their  coloured 
people  [in  Barbadoes]. 

3.  An  honourable  office,  rank,  or  title ;  a  high 
official  or  titular  position. 

c  1290  .S’.  Eng .  Leg.  I.  72/54  Bischop  him  made  . .  seint 
Edward  fie  king,  And  a-feng  him  in  his  dignete.  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  15112  Seint  Gregore  tok  fie 
dignete,  And  was  pope  pry  tty  }er.  1520  C  ax  ton's  Chron. 
Eng.  ccxxxvi.  258  Tho  that  were  chose  to  bisshoppes  sees  and 
dignytees.  1548  Hall  Chi'on.,  Edw.  IV,  208  Edward  duke 
of  Yorke,  whiche  . .  had  untrewly  usurped  the  Croune  and 
Imperial  dignitie  of  this  realme.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's 
Iron  Age  123  He  procured  the  Dignity  of  General  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  duke  of  Frithland.  1726  Ayliffe 
Parergon  98  By  a  Dignity,  we  understand  that  Promotion 
or  Preferment,  to  which  any  Jurisdiction  is  annex’d.  1781 
Gibbon  Decl.  §  F.  III.  231  He  . .  distributed  the  civil  and 
military  dignities  among  his  favourites  and  followers..  1844 
Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  i.  18  The  dignity  of 
Roman  prefect.  1884  E\ pool  Mercury  3  Mar.  5/1  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  conferred  the  dignity  of  a  viscountcy  upon  Sir 
Henry  B.  W.  Brand. 

b.  transf.  A  person  holding  a  high  office  or 
position ;  a  dignitary. 

c  1450  Holland  Hmvlat  690  Denys  and  digniteis.  1598 
Florio  Ep.  Ded.?  That  I  ..  may.,  entertaine  so  high,  if 
not  deities  yet  dignities.  1611  Bible  Jude  8  These  filthy 
dreamers  . .  speake  euill  of  dignities.  1656  Heylin  Surv. 
France  93  There  is.  .in  this  Church  a  Dean  7  Dignities  and 
50  Canons.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  359  Godlike  shapes  and 
forms . .  Princely  Dignities,  And  Powers  that  earst  in  Heaven 
sat  on  Thrones.  1865  Kingsley  Herew.  i,  Thou  art  very 
like  to  lose  thy  tongue  by  talking  such  ribaldry  of  dig¬ 
nities. 

4.  Nobility  or  befitting  elevation  of  aspect,  manner, 
or  style  ;  becoming  or  fit  stateliness,  gravity.  (Cf. 
Dignified  2.) 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  489  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps  . . 
In  every  gesture  dignitie  and  love.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  vi. 
73  A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  Great.  1752  Fielding 
Amelia.  1.  viii,  He  uttered  this,  .with  great  majesty,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  dignity.  1811  Syd.  Smith  IVks.  (1859)  1.  205/1 
All  establishments  die  of  dignity.  They  are  too  proud  to 
think  themselves  ill,  and  to  take  a  little  physic.  1853  J.  H. 
Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  11.  i.  248  He  preserved  in  his 
domestic  arrangements  the  dignity  of  a  literary  and  public 
man.  1854  J.  s.  c.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xxx.  557  He 
opposed  the  effect  of  these  instructions  with  such  silent 
dignity  as  to  command  general  respect.  1878  B.  Taylor 
Dcukalion  11.  iv.  77  So  much  of  dignity  in  ruin  lives, 
b.  Rhet . 

1828  Webster,  Dignity,  in  oratory,  one  of  the  three 
parts  of  elocution,  consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and 
figures. 

5.  Astrol.  A  situation  of  a  planet  in  which  its 
influence  is  heightened,  either  by  its  position  in  the 
zodiac,  or  by  its  aspects  with  other  planets. 

C1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  Table  of  Contents,  Tables  of 
dignetes  of  planetes.  Ibid.  11.  §  4  The  lord  of  the  assendent 
. .  whereas  he  is  in  his  dignite  and  conforted  with  frendly 
aspectys  of  planetes.  1632  Massinger  City  Madam  11.  ii, 
Saturn  out  of  all  dignities  . .  and  Venus  in  the  south  angle 
elevated  above  him.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  vi.  49  Al- 
muten,  of  any  house  is  that  Planet  who  hath  most  dignities 
in  the  Signe  ascending  or  descending  upon  the  Cusp  of  any 
house.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  In  Astrology, 
Dignities  are  the  Advantages  a  Planet  has  upon  account  of 
its  being  in  a  particular  place  of  the  Zodiack,  or  in  such 
a  Station  with  other  Planets,  etc.  by  which  means  its  Influ¬ 
ences  and  Virtue  are  enci  eas’d.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1872) 
121  Ye  planetary  sons  of  light!  Your  aspects,  dignities, 
ascendances. 

t  6.  The  term  for  a  ‘company’  of  canons.  Obs. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vij  a,  A  Dignyte  of  chanonys. 


t  7.  Alg.  —  Power.  Obs. 

1715  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  211  Mr.  Newton  introduced 
..  the  Fract,  Surd,  Negative  and  Indefinitive  Indices  of 
Dignities. 

11  8.  [Erroneous  or  fantastic  rendering  of  Gr. 
ag'taifjta  ‘  honour,  worth,  dignity  ’,  also  *  first  prin¬ 
ciple,  axiom  ’.]  A  self-evident  theorem,  an  axiom. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  vii.  25  These  Sciences 
[mathematics],  concluding  from  dignities  and  principles 
knowne  by  themselves,  they  receive  not  satisfaction  from 
probable  reasons,  much  lesse  from  bare  and  peremptory 
asseverations. 

•[  Dignorate,  v.  Obs.  rare—  °.  [f.  L.  dignordre, 
quoted  in  the  same  sense  from  Paul,  ex  Fest.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Dignorate,  to  marke  a  beast.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr Dignorate,  to  mark,  as  men  do  beasts,  to  know 
them. 

tDigncrsce,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dignoscere  to 
recognize  apart,  distinguish,  f.  di-,  dis Di- 1  + 
( g'ndscere  to  know.] 

To  distinguish,  discern,  a.  irans . 

<11639  Spottiswood  Hist .  Ch.  Scot.  iv.  (1 677)  200  All  the 
Painters  and  Writers  were  called  for  dignoscing  the  letters 
and  draughts.  1645  Liberty  of  Consc.  16  The  true  wor¬ 
shippers  of  God  cannot  be  certainly  and  infallibly  dignosced 
from  the  false  worshippers.  1671  True  Nonconf  391  The 
consideration  . .  whereupon  the  right  dignoscing  of  such 
deeds  doth  mostly  depend,  is!  oftentimes  most  difficult, 
b.  intr.  To  discern  ;  to  decide. 

1641  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1870)  V.  344  Who  shall  have 
pouer  to  dignose  and  take  cognitione  whither  the  same 
falles  within  the  said  act  of  pacificatione.  1676  W.  Row 
Cofitn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  539  A  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  todignosce  upon  the  supplication. 

Hence  +  Digno ’scible  a .,  discernible  ;  J  Dignos- 
citive  a.,  having  the  quality  of  discerning. 

1671  T-rue  Nonconf.  180  As  dignoscible  by  . .  these  cha¬ 
racters,  as  the  night  is  by  darkness.  1674  [Z.  Cawdrey] 
Catholicon  22  That  dignoscitive  power  . .  whereby  their 
spiritual  sense  discerns  betwixt  good  and  evil. 

+  DignO’te,  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  ~L.*dignot 

ppl.  stem  of  dignoscere. ]  —  Dignosce. 

1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou's  Disp.  Pref.,  Every  Simple., 
may  be  dignoted  in  its  nature  and  quality. 

t  Digno'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  dignot- 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  dignoscere :  see  Dignosce  and  -ion.] 
The  action  of  distinguishing  or  discerning ;  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  or  sign. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  10  The  dignotion  of  sauors. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  42  That  this  dignotion  may 
be  certain.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxii.  327 
Temperamentall  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of  prevalent 
humours. 

t  Dignous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dign-us  worthy  + 
-ous.]  Worthy,  honourable. 

1630  T.  Westcote  Devon.  170  A  dignous  family  of  this 
diocese.  Ibid.  (1845)  314  The  ancient  and  dignous  family 
of  Coffin. 

Digoneutic  (doigunirctik),  a.  Entom.  [f.  Gr. 
Si-,  twice  +  yovtv-tiv  to  beget,  of  which  the  vbl.  adj. 
would  be  *yovtvT-os.]  Producing  two-  broods  in 
a  year ;  double-brooded.  Hence  Digoneutism, 
the  condition  of  being  digoneutic. 

1889  S.  H.  Scudder  in  Nature  XXXIX.  319  Capt.  Elwes. . 
fails  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  successive  seasonal 
forms  of  a  digoneutic  butterfly. 

Digonous  (di  genas,  dai-),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  digon-us,  f.  Gr.  Si-,  twice  +  -7011/05  angled  :  cf. 
rpcyojvos  three-cornered.]  Having  two  angles. 

1788  J  as.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  m.  iv.  (ed.  4)  181  Digonous, 
Trigonous,  Tetragonous.  .having  two,  three,  four.  .Angles. 
1883  in  Syd.  Soc .  Lex. 

t  Digradua'tion.  Obs.  var.  of  Dege aduation  1 : 
cf.  also  Disgkaduate  v. 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  218  But  Eusebius., 
wrote  unto  Alexander  that  he  should  revoke  the  depriva¬ 
tion  and  digraduation  past. 

Diagram.  A  proposed  synonym  of  Digraph. 

1864  in  Webster. 

Digraph  (dai'graf).  [f.  Gr.  Si-  twice,  Di-  2,  +■ 
ypatpr)  writing,  etc.]  A  group  of  two  letters  ex¬ 
pressing  a  simple  sound  of  speech. 

a  1788  T.  Sheridan  (L.),  All  improper  diphthongs,  or,  as 
I  have  called  them,  digraphs,  are  changed  into  the  single 
vowels  which  they  stand  for.  1812  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Journey 
Albania  App.  1061  If  these  combinations  of  vowels  had 
been  distinguished  in  writing  only,  .their  name  would  have 
been  digraphs,  and  not  dipthongs.  1873  Earle  Philol.  Eng. 
Tongue  §  193  He  would  therefore  recognise  the  consonantal 
digraphs  ch,  gh..sh,  th,  wh ,  ng,  as  alphabetic  characters. 
1877  Sweet  Phonetics  174  If  . .  we  exclude  new  letters,  .we 
are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  digraphs. 

Digraphic  (daigrsrfik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic : 
after  Gr.  ypa<piKos,  pertaining  to  writing,  graphic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  digraph. 

1873-4  Sweet  H ist.  Eng.  Sounds  23  Cases  of  the  arbitrary 

use  of  consonants  as  digraphic  modifiers  also  occur. 

2.  Written  in  two  different  characters  or  alphabets. 

1880  Scribner's  Mag.  ] une  205  This  was  a  bilingual  (or 

digraphic,  as  both  inscriptions  are  in  the  same  language), 
published  by  De  Vogue.  1895  Times  5  Feb.  12/3  The  Di¬ 
graphic  Copybook,  Longhand  and  Shorthand. 

Di  grave,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  Dike-grave. 

1721-1800  Bailey,  Digrave,  Dike-grave,  an  Officer  who 
takes  Care  of  Banks  and  Ditches. 

Digress  (digres,  dsi-),  v.  Also  6-7  disgress. 
[f.  L.  digress-  ppl.  stem  of  digredi  to  go  aside, 
depart,  f.  di-,  Dis-  1  +gradi  to  step,  walk,  go.] 


DIGRESS. 
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DIIAMB. 


1.  ittir.  To  go  aside  or  depart  from  the  course  or 
track  ;  to  diverge,  deviate,  swerve. 

1552  Huloet,  Digresse  or  go  a  little  out  of  the  pathe, 
digredior .  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda  Conq.  E. 

Ind.  65  b,  It  was  not  vnpossible  but  that  they  might  some¬ 
what  digresse  from  their  right  course.  1603  Dekker  Grissil 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  22,  I  must  disgress  from  this  bias,  and  leave 
you.  1649  Alcoran  86  God.  .punisheth  them  that  digresse 
from  the  right  path.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  25  f  n 
Frighted  from  digressing  into  new  tracts  of  learning.  1825 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Superannuated  man,  I  find  myself  in 
Bond  Street.  .1  digress  into  Soho,  to  explore  a  bookstall. 

+  b.  Astron .  Cf.  Digression  3.  Obs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  12  Shee  (Venus)  beginnes  to  di¬ 
gresse  in  latitude  and  to  diminish  her  motion  from  the 
mom  rising  :  but  to  be  retrograde,  and  withall  to  digresse 
in  altitude  from  the  euening  station. 

t  2t.Jig.  To  depart  or  deviate  ( from  a  course,  mode 
of  action,  rule,  standard,  etc.)  ;  to  diverge.  Obs. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  lxxi.  16  As  the  other  trans¬ 
lation  agreeth  very  well,  I  would  not  digresse  from  it.  1592 
Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  in.  iii.  127  Thy  Noble  shape,  is  but 
a  forme  of  waxe,  Digressing  from  the  Valour  of  a  man.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  25  Digresse  good  sir  from  such 
lewd  songs.  1611  Ussher  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  39  The 
subjects  rebelled,  and  digressed  from  their  allegiance. 

t  3.  To  diverge  from  the  right  path,  to  trans¬ 
gress.  Obs. 

1541-93  [see  Digressing  below].  1640  G.  Watts  tr. 
Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vii.  iii.  (R.),  So  man,  while  he  aspired 
to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  digressed  and  fell. 

+  b.  trans.  To  transgress.  Obs. 

1592  Wyrley  Armorie  56  Faire  points  of  honor  I  would 
not  disgresse. 

4.  intr.  To  deviate  from  the  subject  in  discourse 
or  writing.  (Now  the  most  frequent  sense.) 

1530  Palsgr.  516/1,  I  dygresse  from  my  mater  and  talke 
of  a  thyng  that  nothynge  belongeth  therunto.  1555  Eden 
Decades  8  To  returne  to  the  matter  from  which  we  haue 
digressed.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus .  74  Let  vs  come, 
againe  to  our  example  from  which  wee  haue  much  dis- 
gressed.  1682  Burnet  Rights  Princes  viii.  292,  I  shall  not 
digress  to  give  any  account  of  these.  1727  Swift  Modest 
Proposal,  I  have  too  long  digressed,  and  therefore  shall 
return  to  my  subject.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  200  r  10 
While  we  were  conversing  upon  such  subjects  . .  he  fre¬ 
quently  digressed  into  directions  to  the  servant.  1813  W. 
Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  374  Mr.  P.  digresses  on  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  reform.  1869  Farrar  Fam.  Speech  iii. 
(1873)99,  I  will  not  here  digress  into  the  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  origin  of  writing. 

Hence  Digre  ssing1  vbl.sb.  and ppl.  a .,  Digre's- 
singly  adv. 

1529  More  Coin/,  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1200/1  Were  it 
properly  perteining  to  y°  present  matter,  or  sumwhat  di¬ 
gressing  therfro.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  (Bolton  St  at. 
Irel.  (1621)  218)  Albeit  that  upon  any  disloyaltie  or  digress¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  duety  of  a  subject.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  1 1, 
v.  iii.  66  This  deadly  blot,  in  thy  digressing  sonne.  1864 
Q.  Rev.  CXVI.  168  The  sarcophagus  on  which  appears  the 
incident  we  have  thus  digressingly  analysed. 

+  Digress,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  digress-us  depar¬ 
ture,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  dlgredi :  see  Digress  v.~\  = 
Digression  2. 

1598  Yong  Diana  76,  I  thee  espie  Talking  with  other 
Shepherdesses,  All  is  of  feastes  and  brauerie,  Who  daunceth 
best,  and  like  digresses.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  x.  §43 
Nor  let  any  censure  this  a  digress  from  my  history.  1679 
Hw.v.'i  Key  Script.  1.9, 1  am  driven,  .here,  .to  a  brief  Digress. 

Digresser  (digre*s3i,  dai-).  [f.  Digress  v.  + 
-erI.]  One  who  digresses. 

1654  Baxter  {title),  Reduction  of  a  Digresser  or  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter’s  reply  to  Kendall’s  Digression.  1824  Scott  St.  Ronans 
xiv,  Who,  though  somewhat  of  a  digresser  himself,  made 
little  allowance  for  the  excursions  of  others. 

Digression  (digre*Jbn,  dpi-).  Also  5-7  dis-, 
5-8  de-.  [a.  OF.  disgressiun ,  digressiun  (12th 
c.),  mod.F.  digression ,  ad.  L.  digression- e/ny  n.  of 
action  from  digj'edi:  see  Digress  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  digressing,  or  turning  aside  from 
a  path  or  track  ;  swerving,  deviation.  (Now  some¬ 
what  rare  in  lit.  sense.) 

1552  Huloet,  Digression,  digressio.  1670  Cotton  Espe r- 
non  1.  iv.  144  By  this  little  digression  into  Gascony,  the 
Duke  had  an  opportunity  . .  to  re-inforce  himself  with  some 
particular  Servants  of  his.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  Rome 

f79  We  made  a  digression  to  S.  Marino.  1823  J.  D. 
Iunter  Captiv.  N.  Amer.  86  This  digression  up  the 
Kansas  was  undertaken  [etc.]. 

+  b.  Jig.  Moral  deviation  or  going  astray.  Obs . 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  1.  xxi,  Nature  . .  More  stronger 
had  her  operacion  Then  she  had  nowe  in  her  digression. 
1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  121,  I  may  example  my  digres¬ 
sion  by  some  mighty  president.  1593  — Lucr.  202  Then 
my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base,  That  it  will  liue  engrauen 
in  my  face. 

+  c.  Deviation  from  rule.  Obs. 

1615  Crooke  Body  0/ Man  299  Monsters  Aristotle  calleth 
Excursions  and  Digressions  of  Nature. 

2.  Departure  or  deviation  from  the  subject  in 
discourse  or  writing ;  an  instance  of  this.  (The 
earliest  and  most  frequent  sense.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  1. 87  (143)  It  were  a  long  disgression 
Fro  my  matere.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  i,  I  wyll  no 
longer  make  disgression.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  iv.  lxix.  49, 
I  woll  retourne  my  style  to  Octauis,  from  whom  I  haue 
made  a  longe  degression,  a  1535  More  De  quat.  Noviss. 
Wks.  99  Which  thyng  I  might  proue  . .  sauing  that  the 
degression  would  be  ouer  long.  1621  Three  Quest.  A  nsw. 
cone.  Fourth  Commandm.  6  But  this,  by  way  of  dis¬ 
gression.  1675  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  206,  I  begg  yr 
Excellencies  pardon  for  this  degression.  175 x  Johnson 


Rambler  No.  147  ?  7  Without  . .  any  power  of  starting  into 
gay  digressions.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  1.  x,  [He]  started  from 
the  theme,  to  range  In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange. 
1863  Mrs.  Oliphant  Salem  Ch.  xiii,  Breaking  off  now  and 
then  into  a  momentary  digression. 

3.  A  sir  on.  and  Physics.  Deviation  from  a  parti¬ 
cular  line,  or  from  the  mean  position ;  deflexion ; 
e.g.  of  the  sun  from  the  equator,  or  of  an  inferior 
planet  from  the  sun  (  =  Elongation  i). 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  iv.  288  This  digression 
[of  the  Sun]  is  not  equall,  but  neare  the  /Equinoxiall  intersec¬ 
tions,  it  is  right  and  greater,  near  the  Solstices,  more  oblique 
and  lesser.  1705  C.  Purshall  Mech.  Macrocosm  122  Their 
Degression,  or  Departure  North,  and  South,  are  sometimes 
Greater,  and  sometimes  Less,  than  that  of  the  Sun.  1726 
tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  1.  116  These  lesser  Bodies  may  be 
lessen’d  till  that  digression  or  those  mutual  attractions  be 
less  than  any  given  ones.  1837  Brewster  Magnet.  215 
The  needle  having  arrived  at  the  limit  of  its  western  digres¬ 
sion.  1847  Craig,  Digression,  in  Astronomy,  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  inferior  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  from 
the  sun. 

Digressional  (digje-Jbnal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  digression ;  characterized  by 
digression. 

1785  Warton  Notes  on  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems  (T.), 
Milton  has  judiciously  avoided  Fletcher’s  digressional  orna¬ 
ments.  1787  Headley  On  Daniel's  Poems  (R.),  He  seems 
fearful  of  supplying  its  [his  subject’s]  defects  by  digressional 
embellishments.  1841  De  Quincey  Homer  Wks.  VI.  326 
He  adds  a  short  digressional  history  of  the  fortunate  shot. 

Digressionary  (digre-Janari),  a.  [f.  as  prcc. 
+  -aky.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  digression. 

1741  Betterton's  Eng.  Stage  4  A  . .  short  digressionary 
History  of  the  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  the  most  considerable 
Actresses.  1859  Lever  Davenport  Dunn  i,  All  this  is,  how¬ 
ever,  purely  digressionary. 

Digressive  (digre'siv,  dai-),  a.  [ad.  L.  dl- 
gressiv-us,  f.  digress -  ppl.  stem  of  digredi:  see 
Digress  v.  and  -ive.] 

1.  Characterized  by  digressing ;  diverging  from 
the  way  or  the  subject ;  given  to  digression  ;  of  the 
nature  of,  or  marked  by,  digression. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xiv.  105  These  digressive  things 
Are  such  as  you  may  well  endure.  1641  ‘  Smectymnuus  ’ 
Vind.  Atisw.  §  2.  30  We  will  not  make  digressive  excur¬ 
sions  into  new  controversies.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  Apol. 
15,  I  came  not  to  satisfie  the  people  . .  by  digressive  dis¬ 
courses  . .  but  to  dispute  with  him.  1745  Eliza  Heywood 
Fetnale  Spectator  (1748)  III.  310  But  all  this  . .  is  digressive 
of  the  subject  I  sat  down  to  write  upon.  1783  H.  Blair  Led. 
39  (Seagar)  Pindar  is  perpetually  digressive  and  fills  up  his 
poems  with  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  1874  T.  Hardy 
Far from  Madding  Crozud  1.  xxvi.  285  That  remark  seems 
somewhat  digressive. 

+  2.  That  turns  any  one  out  of  his  way.  Obs.  rare. 

C1611  Chapman  Iliad  x.  Argt.,  Then  with  digressive  wiles 
they  use  their  force  on  Rhesus’  life. 

Hence  Digre’ssively  in  a  digressive  manner; 
Digressiveness,  the  quality  of  being  digressive. 

1731-1800  Bailey,  Digressively ,  by  way  of . Digression. 
1768  Woman  of  Honor  IV.  92  An  example,  which  you  will 
hardly  think  digressively  introduced.  1877  H.  A.  Page 
De  Quincy  II.  xix.  163  If  it  is  to  blame  for  not  a  little  of 
his  digressiveness,  still  it  imparts  to  everything  he  does 
a  bouquet.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  App.  611  The  digres¬ 
siveness  becomes  more  diffuse. 

II  Digue.  [F.  digue,  in  OF.  also  dique,  a.  Flem. 
dijk,  Dike  q.v.]  =Dike.  (In  reference  to  Hol¬ 
land,  Flanders,  or  France.  Now  only  used  for 
local  colouring.) 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  4  b/i  With  the  fyrste  flodde  they 
came  before  the  Digues  of  Holande  [ pr.  Digues;  hence 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  210  dignesse],  164s  City  Alarum  xo 
Opposing  a  Digue  to  stop  the  torrent.  1673  Temple  Obs. 
United  Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  13  In  Zealand  they  absolutely 
gave  over  the  working  at  their  Digues.  1702  Dennis  Monu¬ 
ment  xvi.  8  Whose  stately  Tow’rs  Are  to  the  Storms  of 
Arbitrary  Pow’r,  What  its  Digues  are  to  the  Tempestuous 
Main.  1886  A  theneeum  22  May  686/1  Girls  gossiping  on  the 
digue  of  stone  which  defends  the  place  against  the  sea. 

Digust,  rare  obs.  var.  of  Disgust. 

II  Digynia  (daidgi-nia).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Linnceus 
1 735)  f*  Gr.  Si-,  Dl- 2  +yvvr)  woman,  wife  +  abstr. 
ending  -1a,  -ia.]  The  second  Order  in  many  classes 
of  the  Linntean  Sexual  System,  comprising  plants 
having  two  pistils. 

1762  in  Hudson  Flora  Anglica.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau's 
Bot.  x.  99.  1858  Carpenter  Peg.  Pays.  §  458  One  portion 

of  the  class  Pentandria,  order  Digynia,  corresponds  with 
the  Natural  Order  Umbelliferae. 

Hence  Di  gyn,  a  plant  of  the  order  Digynia ; 
Digy-nian,  Digy  niovts  adjs.,  belonging  to  the 
order  Digynia',  Di’gynous  (dai'dginas)  a.,  having 
two  pistils. 

1806  J.  Galpine  Brit.  Bot.  390  Carex  Digynous ;  spikes 
filiform.  1828  Webster,  Digyn.  Ibid.,  Digynian.  1847 
Craig,  Digynious.  1850  Comstock  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  21) 
470  ( Gloss, )  Digynous,  having  two  styles. 

Dihedral  (daihrdral),  a.  Cryst.  Also  diedral. 
ff.  next  +  -al  :  cf.  F.  diidre  in  same  sense.] 

1.  Having  or  contained  by  two  planes  or  plane 
faces.  Dihedral  angle,  the  inclination  of  two  planes 
which  meet  at  an  edge.  Dihedral  summit,  a  summit 
(of  a  crystal)  terminating  in  a  dihedral  angle. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  2  Terminating  in  dihedral 
pyramids.  1808  Thomson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  69 
Oxalate  of  potash  ..  crystallizes  in  flat  rhomboids,  .termi¬ 
nated  by  dihedral  summits.  1826  Henry  Flem.  Chem.  I. 


38  Variations  of  temperature  produce  a  ..  difference  in., 
a  crystal  of  carbonate  of  lime. .  As  the  temperature  increases, 
the  obtuse  dihedral  angles  diminish  . .  so  that  its  form  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  a  cube.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II. 
124  [In  the  rhombic  dodecahedron]  The  dihedral  angles 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  faces  are  all  equal  to  1200. 

2.  Math.  Of  the  nature  of  a  dihedron. 

1893  Harkness&  Morley  Theory  0/ Functions  29  A  simple 
dihedral  configuration.  1893  Forsyth  Functions  of  a  Com¬ 
plex  Variable  625  Functions  which  are  unaltered  for  the 
dihedral  group  of  substitutions. 

Dihedron  (daihrdrpn).  Math.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Si-, 
Sio-  twice  +  (Spa  seat,  base :  cf.  tetrahedron.]  In 
the  geometrical  theory  of  groups,  the  portion  of 
two  superposed  planes  bounded  by  (or  contained 
within)  a  regular  polygon. 

According  to  Klein,  the  six  regular  solids  are  dihedron 
0 dieder ),  tetrahedron,  octahedron,  cube  or  hexahedron, 
ikosahedron,  pentagon-dodecahedron. 

[1828  Webster,  Dihedron,  a  figure  with  two  sides.]  1888 
G.  G.  Morrice  tr.  F.  Klein's  Led.  on  Ikosahedron  3  We 
can  denote  this  latter  by  considering  the  portion  of  the  plane 
limited  by  the  sides  of  the  n-gon  to  be  doubled,  as  a  regular 
solid — a  dihedron,  as  we  will  say  :  only  that  this  solid,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  elementary  notion  of  such,  encloses  no  space. 

II  DiheTios.  Astr.  Also  dihelium  (in  mod. 
Diets,  dihely).  [mod.L.  f.  Gr.  Si-  —  Si  a  through 
+  ij\ios  sun.]  (See  quot.) 

1 727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Dihelios,  in  the  elliptical  astro¬ 
nomy,  a  name  which  Kepler  gives  to  that  ordinate  of  the 
ellipsis,  which  passes  through  the  focus,  wherein  the  sun  is 
supposed  to  he  placed. 

Dihe-ptyl.  Chem. :  see  Dl- 2  and  Heptyl. 
Dihexagonal  (darheksse'gffnal),  a.  Cryst. 
[f.  Dl-2  +  Hexagonal.]  Having  twelve  angles, 
of  which  the  first,  third,  fifth,  .  .  .  eleventh,  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  the  second,  fourth,  sixth, 
.  .  .  twelfth,  also  equal  to  one  another,  but  those 
of  the  one  set  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other ;  as 
a  dihexagonal  pyramid  or  prism.  See  also  quot. 
1864. 

1864  Webster,  Dihexagonal,  consisting  of  two  hexagonal 
parts  united  ;  thus,  a  dihexagonal  pyramid  is  composed  of 
two  hexagonal  pyramids  placed  base  to  base.  1895  Story- 
Maskelyne  Crystallog.  141  Symmetry  of  a  form  dihexagonal. 
Ibid.  277  Two  dihexagonal  quoins  form  the  vertices  of 
the  pyramids,  and  are  composed  by  edges  S  and  2  alternat¬ 
ing  with  each  other,  adjacent  edges  representing  dihedral 
angles  of  different  magnitude.  Ibid.  278  The  dihexagonal 
prism  or  hexagonal  diprism. 

t  Di-hexahedral,  a.  Cryst.  Obs.  [f.  as  next 
+  -AL.]  Having  twice  six  faces  :  see  quot. 

1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char,  flin ..  (ed.  3)  203  Di-hexa- 
hcdral  (di-hexaedre),  when  it  is  a  six-sided  prism,  having 
three  planes  on  the  extremities.  [204]  Example,  Di-hexa- 
hedral  felspar  (feldspath  di-hexaedre),  which  is  a  broad  six- 
sided  prism,  bevelled  on  the  extremities,  the  bevelling  planes 
set  on  two  opposite  lateral  edges,  and  on  each  of  the 
extremities,  one  of  the  angles,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
bevelling  planes  with  the  lateral  edges,  and  on  which  they 
are  set,  truncated. 

Di-liexalie  dron.  Cryst.  [f.  Di-  2  +  Hexa¬ 
hedron.]  A  six-sided  prism  with  trihedral  sum¬ 
mits,  making  twelve  faces  in  all.  Also  sometimes, 
a  double  hexagonal  pyramid. 

1888  Amer.  Naturalist  XXII.  247  Dihexahedra  of  quartz 
and  various  rare  minerals  are  noted  in  them  [trap  dikes  in 
Scotland]. 

Dihoti,  var.  of  Dioti,  wherefore, 
t  Drhtende.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [early  ME.,  subst. 
use  of  pr.  pple.  of  dihten,  OE.  dihtan  to  rule :  see 
Dight.]  Ruler,  disposer. 

c  1200  Triu.  Coll.  Horn.  123  Almihti  god  .  shuppende  and 
wealdende  .  and  dihtende  of  alle  shafte. 

Dihydric  (daihardrik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Di-  2  +■ 
Hydric.]  Applied  to  a  compound  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  with  an  acid  radical ;  denoting  dibasic 
acids  regarded  as  salts  of  hydrogen,  as  dihydric 
sulphate  =  sulphuric  acid  H2SO,. 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  187  It . .  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  acidulated  with  an  excess  of  citric  acid,  when  the 
acid  or  magnesic  dihydric  citrate  is  formed. 

Dihydrite  (daihai'drait).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  St-, 
Di-  2  +  vSaip,  vSp-  water  +  -ite.]  A  variety  of 
pseudomalachite  or  native  phosphate  of  copper, 
containing  two  equivalents  of  water. 

1868  Dana  Min.  568. 

Dihydro-,  dihydr-.  Chem.  [f.  Di-2  + 
Hydr(o)-.]  Having  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
combination. 

1873  Fownes’  Client,  (ed.  11)  334  Dihydro-tetrasodic  car¬ 
bonate  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  neutral  and 
acid  salts. 

Dihydrobromide,  -chloride,  -iodide.  Chem. 
See  Di-  2  and  Hydrobromide,  etc. 

1873  Fownes’  Chem.  (ed.  11)  559  The  dihydrobromides 
and  dihydriodides  have  the  same  composition  as  the  di¬ 
bromides  of  the  olefines. 

Dihydro'xyl,  a.  Chem.  See  Di-2  and  Hy¬ 
droxyl. 

1875  H.  C.  Wood  Theraf.  (1879)  72  The  dihydroxyle 
quinia  is  physiologically  inert. 

Diiamb  (daiiaiseunb).  Pros.  Also  in  L.  form 
diiambus  (in  8  dijambus).  [ad.  L.  di-iambus, 
Gr.  Suapipos  a  double  iambus,  f.  St-,  Dl-  2  +  iapPos 
iambus.]  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two  iambs. 
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*753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Dij ambus  . .  is  compounded 
of  two  iambics,  as  severitds .  1844  Beck  &  Felton  tr. 
M link's  Metres  10  Feet  of  six  times  .  .  —  Diiambus, 

Diiamb. 

Di-iodide  (daiiaivJdaid).  Chem.  [f.  Di-2  + 
Iodide.]  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  iodine 
with  a  dyad  element  or  radical,  as  mercuric  di-io- 
dide,  Hg  I2. 

*873  Fcnvnes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  227  The  di-iodide  melts  at 
no  ,  1881  Athenaeum  9  Apr.  496/1  On  the  Co-efficients  of 

Expansion  of  the  Diiodide  of  Lead  (Pb  I2). 

Di-i'odo-,  di-i'od-.  Chem.  [f.  Di-  2  +  Iod(o)-.] 
Having  two  atoms  of  iodine  replacing  two  of 
hydrogen,  as  di-iodomethane  CH2 I2. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  417  Prepared  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  di-bromo-  or  di-iodo-salicylic  acid.  1877 
Watts  Femmes'  Chem.  II.  68  Di-iodomethane.  .crystallises 
in  colourless  shining  laminae  of  specific  gravity  3-34. 

Di-isopentyl,  di-isopropyl.  Chem.  SeeDi-2 
and  Iso-. 

Dijeet,  obs.  erron.  form  of  Deject  v. 

+  Diju'dicant.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dljudicant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  dijudicdre  :  see  next.]  One  who 
judges,  determines,  or  decides. 

1661  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  xxvii.  226  If  great  Philosophers 
doubt  of  many  things,  which  popular  dijudicants  hold  as 
certain  as  their  Creeds.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  496  He 
. .  did  altogether  disapprove  the  streightness  and  sloath  of 
elder  dijudicants. 

Dijudicate  (daiidgz/'dik^t),  v.  Now  rare.  [f. 
L.  dijiidicat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  dijudicdre  to  judge, 
determine,  f.  di-  apart  (Di- 1)  +  jiidicare  to  judge.] 

a.  intr.  To  judge  or  pass  judgement  between  con¬ 
tending  parties  or  in  contested  matters ;  to  deter¬ 
mine,  decide. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  3  The  . .  touchstone  of  true 
wisdome  which  dijudicates  not  according  to  external  sem¬ 
blances.  1641  Brathwait  Eng.  Intelligencer  11,  It  being 
solely  in  your  powers  to  dijudicate  of  his  necessity.  1656 
in  Blount  Glossogr.  1676  W.  Hubbard  Happiness  of 
People  5  Dijudicating  of  the  time  and  season. 

b.  trans.  To  judge  of;  to  pronounce  judgement 
on,  decide  formally  or  authoritatively. 

1 666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  41  To  dijudicate  them  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  to  discern  them  as  they  differ 
from  all  other.  1865  Pusey  Eirenicon  32  (tr.  Bossuet ]  The 
matter  being  dijudicated. 

Hence  Dijirdieating  vbl.  sb. 

a  1656  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  260  (T.)  The  church  of  Rome. . 
commends  unto  us  the  authority  of  the  church  in  dijudicat¬ 
ing  of  scriptures. 

Dijudica  tion.  Now  ran.  [ad.  L.  dijudica- 
tion-em  deciding,  n.  of  action  from  dijudicdre :  see 
prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  judging  (between  matters)  ;  judi¬ 
cial  distinction,  discernment,  discrimination. 

1S49  Grindal  Ran.  (1843)  198  Speaking  of  the  dijudication 
of  the  sacraments.  _  1653  H.  More  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713) 
13^  Because  Dijudication  implies  a  Duality  in  the  Object, 
it  is  called  Auucpicrts.  1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825) 
76  Surely  heaven  will  not  render  the  Soul  less  capable  of 
dijudication.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techu.,  Diacrisis,  is  a 
distinction  and  dijudication  of  Diseases  and  Symptoms. 
1835  C.  Hodge  Comm.  Rom.  xiv.  392  The  former ..  means 
the  faculty  of  discrimination,  .dijudication,  judgment. 

2.  The  pronouncing  of  a  judgement ;  authorita¬ 
tive  decision. 

1615  Byfield  Expos.  Coloss.  i.  20  Discretion  or  dijudica¬ 
tion  of  the  cause.  1651  J.  Rocket  Christian  Subj.  xi.  (1658) 
123  He  likewise  assumes  to  himselfe  the  power  of  Dijudica¬ 
tion  in  all  causes.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  204  Plato 
adds,  .the  beginning  and  end  of  this  controversie  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  people,  but  the  examen  and  dijudication 
to  the  three  chief  Magistrates. 

t  Dij  u'dicative,  a.  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem  dijudicdt- 
(see  above)  +  -ive.]  Determinative,  decisive. 

1659  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  III.  11.  100  To  number  all 
things  reference  have — that  is  to  dijudicative  reason. 

t  Diju  nge,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dijungere  to 
disjoin,  f.  di-  apart  (Di-1)  +  jungere  to  Join.] 
Irans.  To  disjoin,  divide,  separate. 

1768-74  Tucker  LI.  Nat.  (1852)1.  474  The.  .line  of  separa¬ 
tion  dijunging  the  province  of  organism  from  the  rest  of  the 
mechanism  territory. 

Dik,  obs.  form  of  Dike. 

II  Dika  (dai'ka).  [W.  African  name.]  In  dika- 
bread ,  a  vegetable  substance  somewhat  resembling 
cocoa,  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  a  West  African 
species  of  mango-tree  ( Mangifera  gabonensis). 
Dika-fat,  -oil,  the  fatty  substance  of  dika-bread. 

_  1859  Pharmac.  Jnl.  Ser.  11.  I.  308  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  specimen  of 
Dika  bread  from  Gaboon,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  330  The  fruit,  which  is 
about  as  large  as  a  swan's  egg,  contains  a  white  almond 
having  an  agreeable  taste.  These  almonds,  when  coarsely 
bruised  and  warm-pressed,  form  dika-bread,  which  has 
a  grey  colour,  with  white  spots,  smells  like  roasted  cocoa 
and  roasted  flour,  .and  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  Dika-bread 
contains  a  large  quan  tity  of  fat.  1888  W.  T.  Brannt  A  nim. 
ff  Peget.  Fats  320  Dika  oil,  oba  oil,  or  wild  mango  oil  is 
obtained  from . .  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Di  kage,  dykage.  Also  7  dicage,  dyekage. 
[f.  Dike  +  -age.]  The  work  of  diking. 

1634  {title),  Boke  of  Accounts  of  the  Participants  of  the 
Dyekage  of  Haitfield  chace  (in  J.  Tuckett  Catal.  MSS. 
Apr.  (1868)  54).  1652  in  Stonebouse  Axholnte  (1839)  91  The 

dicage  and  draynage  of  the  Levell  of  Hatfield  Chase. 


II  Dikamali  (dikama'li).  E.  Did.  Also  deca- 
malee.  [Marathi  dikamali .]  The  native  name  of 
a  resinous  gum  which  exudes  from  the  ends  of  young 
shoots  of  Gardenia  lucida,  a  rubiaceous  shrub  of 
India. 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  Decamalee-gum  . .  obtained 
from  the  Gardenia  lucida  of  Roxburgh.  1866  Trcas. 
Bat.,  Decamalee  or  Dikamali.  1873  H.  Drury  Useful 
Plants  Ind.  224  A  fragrant  resin,  known . .  as  Dikamali 
resin  is  procured  from  the  tree,  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
hospitals.  1879  F.  Pollok  Sport.  Brit.  Burmah  I.  247 
Boil  the  powdered  Gallnut  in  the  oil,  then  add  the  dikkama- 
lay,  and  when  it  is  melted,  strain. 

Dike,  dyke  (daik),  sb.  Forms;  1-3  die,  3-5 
dik,  4  dick,  4-7  dyk,  4-9  dike,  dyke,  (6  dyik, 
dycke,  7  dicke,  deeke,  7-9  deek,  8  {dial.)  dick. 
[OE.  die  masc.  and  (esp.  in  later  use)  fern.,  ditch, 
trench,  cognate  with  OS.,  OFris.  dik  masc.,  mound, 
dam,  MDu.  dijc  mound,  dam,  ditch,  pool,  Dtt.  dijk 
dam  ;  MLG.  dik,  LG.  dik,  diek  dam,  MHG.  tich 
pond,  fishpond,  Ger.  teich  pond,  also  (from  LG.) 
deich  embankment ;  Icel.  dik,  dlki  neut.  ditch,  fish¬ 
pond,  Sw.  dike  ditch,  Da.  dige  dam,  embankment, 
formerly  also  1  ditch  The  application  thus  varies 
between  ‘  ditch,  dug  out  place  and  ‘  mound 
formed  by  throwing  up  the  earth’,  and  may  in¬ 
clude  both.  The  OE.  die  has  given  ditch  as  well 
as  dike,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  two 
forms  severally  have  arisen  are  not  clear  :  cf.  Like. 
The  spelling  dyke  is  very  frequent,  but  not  etymo¬ 
logical.] 

I.  + 1.  An  excavation  narrow  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  a  long  and  narrow  hollow  dug  out  of 
the  ground  ;  a  Ditch,  trench,  or  fosse.  Obs. 

Used  from  ancient  times  as  the  boundary  of  lands  or  fields, 
as  the  fence  of  an  enclosure,  as  the  defence  or  part  of  the 
defences  of  a  camp,  castle,  town,  or  other  entrenched  place. 
In  such  excavations  water  usually  gathers  or  flows :  hence 
sense  2. 

847  Charter  in  Sweet  O.  E.  T  434  Donne  on  ftone  die, 
Seer  esne  Sone  weg  fordealf.  c  900  Bceda  s  Hist,  1.  v.  (1890) 
32,  &  hit  begyrde  and  gefasstnade  mid  dice  and  mid  eorfr- 
wealle  from  sse  to  sze.  1016  O.  E.  Chron.  7  May,  And  dulfon 
]?a  ane  mycele  die.  c  1205  Lay.  15472  pa  fie  die  wes  idoluen, 
&  allunge  ideoped,  pa  bi-gunnen  heo  wal  a  fiere  die  [1275 
a  pan  dich]  ouer  al.  a  1300  Cursor  M .  9899  (Cott.)  A  dipe 
dik  \v.rr.  dick,  diche]  par  es  a-bute  [pe  castel]  Dughtili 
wroght  wit-vten  dute.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace 
(Rolls)  5829  Til  he  [Severus]  dide  make  an  ouerthwert 
dik,  Bitwyxte  to  sees  a  ful  gret  strik.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serm. 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  11  If  pe  blynde  lede  pe  blynde  bope  fallen  in  pe 
dyke.  £1470  Henry  Wallace  11.  125  Atour  the  dike  thai 
3eid  on  athir  side,  Schott  doun  the  wall.  1535  Goodly 
Prymer  Ps.  vii.  15  He  is  fallen  into  the  dyke  which  he 
made.  1573  Tusser  Hush.  To  Rdr.  (1878)  12  Here  we  see, 
Things  severall  be,  And  there  no  dike,  But  champion  like. 
1575  Churchyard  Chippes  (1817)  85  The  cheef  capitaine 
Manneryng  had  his  deathes  wounde,  and  fell  doune  in  the 
dike  before  the  gate. 

2.  Such  a  hollow  dug  out  to  hold  or  conduct 
water ;  a  Ditch. 

Cf.  February  fill-dike  :  see  F  ebruary  2. 

C893  K.  HSlfred  Oros.  n.  iv.  §  7  Ymbutan  pone  weall  isse 
msesta  die,  on  psem  is  iernende  se  un£efoglecesta  stream. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1566  With  depe  dikes  and  derke  doubull 
of  water.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38  The  fresche  deu,  quhilk 
of  befor  hed  maid  dikis  and  dailis  verray  done.  1594  Plat 
Jewell-ho.  11.  60  Syr  Edward  Hobbie.  .hath  stored  certeine 
dikes  in  the  lie  of  Sheppey,  with  sundrie  kindes  of  Sea-fish, 
into  which  dikes  by  sluces,  he  doth  let  in.. change  of  sea¬ 
water.  1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  43  An  invention  well 
deserving  to  be  put  in  practice  in  England  over  all  moats  or 
dykes,  a  1687  C.  Cotton  Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  108  In  Dike 
lie,  Drown’d  like  a  Puppy.  1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint. 
Compl.  Gard.  II.  184,  I  made,  .some  little  dikes  or  water¬ 
courses  about  a  foot  deep  . .  to  receive  the  mischievous 
waters.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  441  Whole  sheets 
descend  of  slucy  Rain,  The  Dykes  are  fill’d.  1791  Cotting- 
ham  Inclos.  Act.  28  Division  drains  or  dikes  and  ditches. 
1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  99  Some  rushy  dyke  to  jump, 
or  bank  to  climb.  1873  G.  C.  Davies  Mount.  <5-  Mere  vi. 
49  A  heron  sailed  majestically  away  from  a  dyke. 

b.  Extended  to  any  water-course  or  channel,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  natural  formation.  On  the 
Humber,  a  navigable  channel,  as  Goole  Dike , 
Doncaster  Dike ,  etc.  (A  local  use.) 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farmers  The  water  may 
haue  a  descent  or  falling  away  into  some  Brooke,  Riuer,  or 
other  Dike.  1728  Pope  Dune.  11.  261  Thames,  The  King  of 
dykes  !  1853  Phillips  Rivers  Yorksh .  viii.  216  Dikes  . .  in 
the  low  marshy  grounds,  the  ditches,  and  even  canals,  becks, 
and  rivers  are  so  called.  1883  Huddersfield  Gloss.,  Dike 
.  .a  watercourse  or  stream,  as  Rushfield  Dyke,  Fenay  Bridge 
Dyke,  Denby  Dyke,  all  fast-flowing  water.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss. j  Dike  or  dyke,  a  river  or  collection  of  water.. The 
Don  or  Dun  at  Wadsley  is  often  called  ‘  t '  owd  dyke.’  1893 
Spectator  12  Aug.  213  Our  sluggish  East  Anglian  rivers, 
widening  into  ‘  broads  *  and  ‘  dykes  ’. 

3.  A  small  pond  or  pool.  dial. 

1788  Marshall  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Dike .  .also  a  puddle  or 
small  pool  of  water.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Dyke,  2.  A  small 
pond.  1877  Holderness  Gloss Dike,  a  ditch  ;  in  N[orth 
Holderness],  a  pond.  1889  N..  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Dyke ,  a 
natural  lakelet,  mere,  or  pond — as  Shawn  Dyke  formerly  on 
Brumby  Common. 

+  4.  Any  hollow  dug  in  the  ground  ;  a  pit,  cave, 
or  den.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  «$•  Ex.  281  Twen  heuone  hil  and  belle  dik. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  31  He  waytes  in  hidell  as  leon 
in  his  dyke.  Ibid,  cxlviii.  7  Draguns  ere..cumand  out  of 


I  paire  diks.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)1.  xv.  n  He 
1  wyl  me  caste  in  to  hefie  dyke,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  121/1 
Dyke, fossa,  fovea,  antrum,  c  1475  Voc.  in  Wr.-W flicker 
799/26-29  II cc  fossa,  foz'ia,  cave  a,  antra ,  a  dyke. 

II.  An  embankment,  wall,  causeway. 

5.  ‘A  bank  formed  by  throwing  the  earth  out  of 
the  ditch *  (Bosworth) . 

The  early  existence  of  this  sense  in  Eng.  is  doubtful : 
probably  all  the  OE.  quotations  for  which  it  is  assumed  in 
Bosworth-Toller,  belong  to  1. 

1487  Newminster  Cartul.  (1878)  263  An  olde  casten  dike. 
1535  Coverdale  Isa.  xxix.  3,  I  wil  laye  sege  to  the  rounde 
aboute  and  graue  vp  dykes  agaynst  ye.  1595  Dalrymple 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  (1895)  I  -  2°3  The  dyk  betuene  Abir- 
corne  and  clyd  mouth  . .  be  a  noble  capitane  called  Grame 
was  . .  douncastne  ..  fra  quhome  . .  it  is  .3 it  called  Grarnes 
Dyke.  1853  Phillips  Rivers  Yorksh.  viii.  215  Earthworks 
. .  constructed  for  defence  . .  Such  are  the  dike  at  Flam- 
borough  [etc.].  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  There  are  many 
earth-works  of  ancient  date  which  are  commonly  called 
dikes.  One  such  is  known  as  the B laCk-dyke .  .there  are  also 
several  Grime's  dikes,  or  Graham’s  dikes  on  the  Borders. 

6.  A  wall  or  fence,  f  a.  The  wall  of  a  city,  a 
fortification.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1533  Sone  he  raght  vpon  rowme,  rid  vp 
pe  dykis,  Serchit  vp  the  soile  pere  pe  Citie  was.  c  1400 
Melayne  125  And  sythen  pou  birne  vp  house  and.  dyke. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  13  Syne  forcit  it  with 
fowseis  mony  one,  And  dowbill  dykes  that  stalwart  wer  of 
stone. 

b.  A  low  wall  or  fence  of  turf  or  stone  serving 
as  a  division  or  enclosure. 

Now  the  regular  sense  in  Scotland.  Dry-stone  dyke,  a 
wall  constructed  of  stones  without  mortar,  as  usual  on  the 
northern  moors;  fait  dyke,  one  made  of  sods  or  turf  cut  in 
squares. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxxvii.  112  The  mwde  wall 
dykis  pai  kest  all  downe.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  in.  133 
A  maner  dyk  off  stanys  thai  had  maid.  1558  Q.  Kennedie 
Compcnd.  Tractive  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  I.  145  The 
dyik  or  closure  of  the  wyne-zard.  1609  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees) 
289  For  mending  of  the  church  dicke  iiijd.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  434  She.. climbed  up  and  got  over  the 
dyke  in  to  the  yaird.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772. 
91  It  was  well  defended  by  four  ditches  and  five  dikes.  Ibid. 
182  A  great  dike  of  loose  stones.  1802  Home  Hist.  Rcb.  v, 
He  came  to  a  dry  stone  dyke  that  was  in  his  way.  1889 
J.  M.  Barrie  Windo'iv  in  Thrums  xv,  Clods  of  earth 
toppled  from  the  garden  dyke  into  the  ditch. 

c.  In  some  dialects  applied  to  a  hedge,  or  a  fence 
of  any  kind. 

1567-8  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  84  That  she  should  teir 
a  cheffe  and  a  neckurcheffe  of  a  dycke.  1878  C  unibid .  Gloss., 
Dyke,  deyke,  a  hedge.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Dike, 
dyke ,  a  fence .. applied  alike  to  a  hedge,  a  ditch,  an  earthen, 
or  a  stone  wall  when  used  as  a  fence.  A  dike  stower  is 
a  hedge  stake. 

7.  A  ridge,  embankment,  long  mound,  or  dam, 
thrown  up  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
or  to  prevent  low-lying  lands  from  being  flooded 
by  seas,  rivers,  or  streams. 

Such  are  the  dikes  of  Holland,  and  of  the  English  coasts 
round  the  Humber  and  Wash. 

[1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  5  §  2  The  walles,  dyches, 
bankes  . .  and  other  defenses  by  the  costes  of  the  sea.] 
1635-56  Cowley  Davideis  iv.  904  The  main  Channel  of  an 
high-swoln  Flood,  In  vain  by  Dikes  and  broken  works  with¬ 
stood.  1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  73  Seeing  their 
Dikes  and  draynings  in  the  Netherlands.  1703  Maundrell 
fount.  ferns.  (1732)  20  A  large  Dike  thirty  yards  over  at 
top.  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour  I.  156  The  land  here  is  lower 
than  the  waters  ;  for  which  reason  they  have  the  strongest 
dams  or  dykes  in  the  whole  country.  1766  Gibbon  Decl.  <$* 
F.  I.  xxiv.  705  The  camp  of  Carche  was  protected  by  the 
lofty  dykes  of  the  river.  1832  tr.  Sismondis  Ital.  Rep. 
v.  107  They  undertook  the  immense  labour,  .of  making  dikes 
to  preserve  the  plains  from  the  inundation  of  the  rivers. 

b.  A  beavers’  dam. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  164  They,  .are  equally 
industrious  in  the  erection  of  their  lodges,  as  their  dikes. 

c.  A  jetty  or  pier  running  into  the  water,  local. 

1789  Brand  Newcastle  II.  679  note.  Query,  Why  are 

staiths,  in  the  common  language  of  the  keelmen,  called 
dikes?  1825  E.  Mackenzie  Hist.  Northumbld.  II.  425 
A  pier  or  dike  run  out  at  the  north  entrance  at  Blyth  Har¬ 
bour. 

d.  A  raised  causeway. 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  xxii.  (1482)  21  Two  other  weyes 
this  belyn  made  in  bossyng  thurghout  the  land  that  one  is 
callyd  fosse  and  that  other  fosse  dyke.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  v.  480  This  dike,  or  causey,  is  sometimes 
ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  feet  thick,  at  the  foundation. 
1843  Prescott  Mexico  in.  viii.  (1864)  187  The  Spaniards 
came  on  the  great  dike  or  causeway.  1892  Northumbld. 
Gloss.,  Dikes  were  also  frequently  trackways. 

8.  fig.  A  barrier,  obstacle,  or  obstruction. 

177°  funius  Lett,  xxxvi.  171  Gain  a  decisive  victory,  .or 
. .  perish  bravely  . .  behind  the  last  dike  of  the  prerogative. 
1821  Byron  fuan  in.  xcv,  He  there  builds  up  a  formidable 
dyke  Between  his  own  and  others’  intellect.  1833  B  Taylor 
Fanat.y  i.  165  If.,  the  dyke  of  despotism  had  not  bulged 
and  gaped.  1855  Motley  DutchRef.  11.  i.  (1866)  128  A  solid, 
substantial  dyke  against  the  arbitrary  power  which  was  for 
ever  chafing  and  fretting  to  destroy  its  barriers. 

9.  Mining  (. Northurnb. ).  A  fissure  in  a  stratum, 
filled  up  with  deposited  or  intrusive  rock ;  a  fault. 

1789  Brand  Newcastle  II.  679  Dikes  are  the  largest  kind 
of  fissures,  .a  crack,  .of  the  solid  strata. .  From  the  matter. . 
between  the  two  sides  of  the.  .dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay- 
dike,  stone-dike,  etc.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Slip  dikes 
usually  contain  fragments  of  the  adjacent  strata.  When  the 
dike  [  =  fault]  interrupts  the  working  of  a  seam  of  coal,  it  is 
called  a  down-cast  dike  if  the  continuation  of  the  seam  lies 
at  a  lower  level,  and  an  upcast  dike,  if  it  is  continued  at 
a  higher  level. 
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b.  Hence,  in  Oeol.  A  mass  of  mineral  matter, 
usually  igneous  rock,  filling  up  a  fissure  in  the 
original  strata,  and  sometimes  rising  from  these 
like  a  mound  or  wall,  when  they  have  been  worn 
down  by  denudation. 

1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton.  Th.  67  Whin,  .exists,  .in 
veins  (called  in  Scotland  dykes)  traversing  the  strata.  1843 
Portlock  Geol.  1 14  A  trap  dike  of  considerable  size  . .  cuts  j 
through  the  chalk.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  xii.  (1852)  261 
Shattered  and  baked  rocks,  traversed  by  innumerable  dykes 
of  greenstone.  1865  Livingstone  Zambesi  ix.  185  A  dyke 
of  black  basaltic  rock  crosses  the  river.  1875  Lyell  Princ. 
Geol.  I.  11.  xxv.  628  The  inclined  strata.. are  intersected  by 
veins  or  dikes  of  compact  lava. 

c.  Blue  dike  :  see  quot. 

1855  Dawson  Acadian  Geol.  iii.  25  Near  the  edge  of  the 
upland,  it  [the  soil]  passes  into  a  gray  or  bluish  gray  clay 
called  ‘  blue  dike  or,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  contain¬ 
ing  many  vegetable  fragments  and  fibres,  *  corky  dike 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  dike-back ,  - bottom ,  - delver , 

- road ,  - side ;  dike-hopper,  the  wheatear  ;  dike- 
louper  (*SV.),  a  person  or  animal  (e.g.  an  ox  or 
sheep)  that  leaps  over  fences ;  fig.  a  transgressor  of 
the  laws  of  morality  ;  +  dike-row,  a  row  of  trees 
bordering  a  field ;  dike-seam,  a  seam  or  bed  of 
coal  worked  nearly  on  end  {dial.). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  712  pat  doune  he  drafe  to  pe  depest 
of  the  dyke  bothom.  1530  Lyndesay  Test.  Papyngo  992 
Now  dyke  lowparis  dois  in  the  kirk  resort.  1664  Spelman 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Thenecium ,  Arbores  crescentes  circa  agros  pro 
clausura  eorum.  Volgo  dicimus  Dike  routes,  a  1810  T anna- 
hill  Barrochan  Jean  Poems  (1846)  117  Around  the  peat- 
stacks,  and  alangst  the  dyke-backs.  1810  Wellington  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  VII.  72,  I  request  you  to  have  the  dyke  roads 
on  the  island  well  ascertained  and  known.  1847-78  Halli- 
well,  Dike-cam ,  a  ditch  bank.  North.  1852  Meanderings 
of  Mem,  I.  15  Dyke-cloistered  Taddington,  of  cold  intense. 
Ibid.  I.  57  The  dikeside  watch  when  Midnight-feeders  stray. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Diker  or  Dike -delver,  a  ditcher ;  a 
digger  of  drains. 

Dike,  dyke  (dsik),  v.  Also  4  (Sc.)  dik.  [f. 
Dike  sb.  OE.  had  dician ;  but  the  ME.  and  modern 
verb  is  prob.  a  new  formation.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  dike,  ditch,  or  excavation; 
to  dig. 

[c  900  Beeda's  Hist.  i.  ix.  §  3  (1890)  46  peer  Seuerus  se  casere 
iu  het  dician  and  eorjnvall  gewyrean.]  1377  Langl.  P.Pl. 

B.  v.  552,  I  dyke  and  I  delue,  I  do  pat  treuthe  hoteth. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  538  He  wolde..dyke  and  delue,  For 
cristes  sake,  for  euery  poure  wight.  14 . .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
579/43  Effodio,  to  dyke,  or  delve.  C1440  Promp.Parv.  121/1 
Dyken,  or  make  a  dyke,  fosso.  1483  Caxton  Fables  of  ZE sop 
2  b,  He  sente  hym. .  to  dyke  and  delve  in  the  erthe.  c  1530 
Ploughman  4*  Paternoster  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  43  He  cowde  . . 
dyke,  hedge,  and  mylke  a  cowe.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  xxiii. 
(1878)  61  When  frost  will  not  suffer  to  dike  and  to  hedge. 
1892  St.  Brooke  E.  Eng.  Lit.  ix.  202  Men  at  work  dyking 
and  delving,  ploughing  and  clodding. 

+  2.  trans.  To  excavate,  dig  out  (a  ditch  or  hollow). 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2233  pei  saie.  .a  semliche  quarrere. . 
al  hoi  we  newe  diked.  1393  Langl.  P .  PI.  C.  xxn.  365  To 
delue  and  dike  a  deop  diche. 

3.  trans.  To  provide  with  a  dike  or  dikes,  in 
various  senses,  a.  To  surround  with  dikes  or 
trenches ;  to  entrench. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  272  Now  dos  Edward  dike 
Berwik  brode  and  long,  Als  [>ei  bad  him  pike,  and  scorned 
him  in  J>er  song.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvn.  271  [He]  ger 
dik  thame  so  stalwardly.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)ix.  35  It 
es  wele  walled  all  aboute  and  dyked  \fermez  entouradbonz 
fossez ].  1513  Douglas  ZEneis  vi.  iv.  6  Ane  dirk,  and  pro¬ 
found  caue  . .  Quhilk  wes  weill  dekkit  [ed.  1553  dykit]  and 
closit  for  the  nanis  With  ane  foule  laik.  1538  Leland  I  tin. 

I.  38  A  praty  Pile  or  Castelet  wel  dikid,  now  usid  for  a 
Prison.  1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  Pref.  8  [They], . 
diked  in  themselues. 

b.  To  enclose  with  an  earthen  or  stonewall.  Sc. 
c  1575  Balfour  Practicks  (1754)  145  (Jam.)  And  dike  and 
park  the  samin  surelie  and  keip  thame  sikkerlie.  1774 
Pennant  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772.  336  A  fortress  diked  round 
with  stone. 

C.  To  defend  with  a  dike  or  embankment  against 
the  sea  or  river ;  in  quot.  1813  absol. 

a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  i.  (1691)  14  In  the  Marshes,  Im¬ 
passible  ground  Diked  and  Trenched.  1808  J.  Barlow 
Columb.  iv.  592  Quay  the  calm  ports  and  dike  the  lawns 
I  lave.  1813  Scott  Let.  to  Miss  J.  Baillie  10  Jan.  in  Lock¬ 
hart,  I  have  been,  .dyking  against  the  river.  1862  Marsh 
Eng.  Lang.  50  The  low  lands,  subject  to  overflow  by  the 
German  Ocean,  .were  not  diked. 

3.  To  clean  out,  scour  (a  ditch  or  water-course). 

1519  P resent m.  Juries  in  Surtees  M iscA  1890)  31  All  watter- 
sewers..be  dykid  and  scoried.  1562  Act  5  Eliz.c.13  §  7 
The  Heyes,  Fences,  Dikes  or  Hedges,  .shall  from  Time  to 
Time  be  diked,  scoured,  repaired  and  kept  low. 

4.  To  place  (flax  or  hemp)  in  a  dike  or  water¬ 
course  to  steep. 

1799  A.  Young  Line.  Agric.  164  Pull  it  the  beginning  of 
August.  .Bind  and  dyke  it :  leave  it  in  about  ten  days. 

Diked,  dyked  (daikt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dike  +  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  a  dike  or  dikes. 

1830  JVestm.  Rev.  XIII.  173  Dyked  marsh  owes  its  form¬ 
ation  to  a  natural  phenomenon  which  appears  to  have  been 
in  operation  for  ages  on  the  upper  shores  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy.  1884  S.  E.  Dawson  Handbk.  Dom.  Canada  67 
The  dyked  meadow-lands  of  the  Acadians. 

Di  ke-grave.  Also  7  -greave,  8-  digrave, 
[a.  MDu.  dijegrave ,  mod. Du.  dijkgraaf  \  f.  dijk  dike 
+  graaf  count,  earl.]  a.  In  Holland,  an  officer 
whose  function  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  dikes  or 


sea-walls,  b.  In  England  (esp.  Lincolnshire), 
an  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  drains,  sluices, 
and  sea-banks  of  a  district  under  the  Court  of 
Sewers ;  =  Dike-reeve.  Now  only  dial.  ( di'gi'ave ). 

1563  Court-roll  Settrington  in  Yorksh.  A  rchseol.  Jrnl.  X. 
75  Milo  Herkey  et  Johannes  Holden  electi  sunt  in  officiis  le 
dyke  graues  de  anno  sequente.  1637  Kirton-in- Lindsey 
Fine  Roll  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Of  lohn  Slater  and  William 
Ellys,  dikegreaues,  for  not  executing  their  office,  viijd.  c  1645 
Howell  Lett.  1.  i.  5  The  chief  Dike-Grave  here,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Officers  of  Trust  in  all  the  Province.  1672 
Marvell  Poems,  Char.  Holland  49  Some  small  dyke-grave, 
unperceiv’d,  invades  The  pow’r.  1721  New  Gen.  Atlas  119 
The  Dykegrave  and  his  Assistants  meet  to  take  care  of  the 
Dykes,  Sluices,  Banks,  and  Channels  . .  in  the  Rhineland. 
1721  Bailey,  Digrave,  Dike-grave,  an  Officer  who  takes  care 
of  Banks  and  Ditches.  1889  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Dykegrave , 
Dykereve ,  a  manorial  or  parochial  officer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  superintend  the  dykes. 

Diker,  dyker  (dsrkoi).  Also  5  dikar,  dycare. 
[OE.  dicere ,  diker e,  f.  dic-ian  to  dike,  to  ditch ; 
in  ME.  perh.  formed  anew  from  Dike  v.] 

1.  A  man  who  constructs  or  works  at  dikes,  a. 
One  who  digs  ditches  or  trenches. 

c  1000  TElfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  149/16  Fossor,  dikere. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  109  Dikeres  and  delueres  digged 
vp  pe  balkes.  1496  Dives  <$-  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  1.  xlvi.  872/1 
Labourers,  deluers  and  dykers  . .  ben  full  poore  comonly. 
1587  Fleming  Conln.  Holinshed  III.  1541/2  They  knew  not 
the  order  of  Romneie  marsh  works  . .  for  they  were  onelie 
good  dikers  and  hodmen.  1723  Thoresby  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXII.  344  When  the  Labourers  or  Dikers  first  discovered 
.  .the  Jetties,  .it  might  be  about  the  Depth  of  8  or  10  Foot. 
1865  Kingsley  Hereto.  (1866)  II.  ix.  153  Their  ..  weapons 
were  found  at  times  by  delvers  and  dykers  for  centuries  after. 

b.  One  who  builds  enclosure  walls  (of  earth  or 
dry  stone).  Sc, 

1497  Ld.  Treas.  Acc.  Scot.  I.  332  The  dikaris  of  the  park 
of  Falkland.  1864  Coivih.  Mag.  Nov.  613  Dry-stone  dykers, 
as  well  as  masons,  have  twenty-four  shillings  per  week. 
1884  J.  Tait  in  Un.  Presbyterian  Mag.  Apr.  156  He  was  to 
meat  the  dykers  while  bigging  the  fold  dyke. 

c.  One  who  constructs  embankments. 

1481-90  Howard  Hotiseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  510  Payd  to  Prynce, 
the  dyker,  for  the  dykyng  off  ij.  rodde  in  the  old  parke  of  a 
pond  ther,  viij..s. 

2.  A  local  name  of  the  hedge-sparrow. 

1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Diker,  a  hedge  sparrow. 

Di*ke-reeve,  dyke-,  [f.  Dike^.  +  Reeve: 
perhaps  an  alteration  of  dike- grave,  - greave ,  by 
identifying  its  final  part  with  the  Eng.  reeve ,  as  in 
port-reevei]  An  officer  appointed  or  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  to  take  charge  of  the 
drains,  sluices,  and  sea-banks  of  a  district  of  fen 
or  marsh-land  in  England. 

1665  Act  16  &  17  Charles  II,  c.  11  §  7  Summes  of  Money. . 
by  the  said  Dykereeves  and  Surveyours  of  Sewers  or  any  of 
them  expended  in  and  about  the  takeing,  repairing  and 
amending  of  any  such  Breach  or  Breaches,  Goole  or  Gooles, 
Overflowing  or  Overflowings  of  waters.  I'jzSLazvs  of  Sewers 
189  The  Dyke-Reeves,  Officers,  or  other  Inhabitants  there 
may  set  down  the  Slough  of  such  Drains.  1848  Act  12  &  13 
Viet.  c.  50  §  3  To  appoint  one  or  more  competent  person  or 
persons,  being  an  occupier  of  sewable  lands,  .to  act  as  dyke- 
reeve  within  each  of  such  sub-districts.  1883  Notice  19  Oct. 
(Worle  View  of  Sewers,  Weston-super-Mare),  Owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  Gale  on  the  17th,  a  Special  View  of  the 
Dyke  Reeves  was  held,  and  your  Work,  .was  found  to  re¬ 
quire  repairing.  1894  Minute-bk.  Court  of  Sewers,  Wapen¬ 
take  of  Manley  $c.,  Dec.  17  Being  occupiers  of  not  less  than 
ten  acres  of  sewable  land  in  the  Messingham  District,  .they 
are  hereby  appointed  to  act  as  dykereeves  within  the  said 
district. 

t  Dikesmowler,  dyke-,  [f.  Dike  sb.]  An 
obsolete  name  of  the  hedge-sparrow. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Mari  corn,  an  Hedge-sparrow,  Dikesmowler, 
Dunnecke.  [1847  in  Halliwell.  1885  in  Swainson  Prov. 
Names  Brit.  Birds.] 

Dike-warden,  [f-  Dike  +  Warden  :  cf.  way- 
warden .]  =  Dike-grave. 

1890  Saintsbury  Ess .  253  Seithenyn,  the  drunken  prince 
and  dyke-warden. 

Diking,  dyking  (doi-ldg),  vbl.  sb.  [OE. 
dieting,  f.  dic-ian  to  Dike  :  see  -ing  L] 

1.  The  action  of  making  a  dike  ;  the  construction 
of  dikes  (in  various  senses  of  the  sb.). 

c  1000  .Elfric Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  149/15  Fossio,  dicung. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  250  Eche  a  wyght  \vr0u3te  or  in 
dykynge  or  in  deluynge.  i486  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  246 
For  dykyng  at  the  Cheynybrigg  Close.  1526  Customs  of 
Pale  (Dillon  1892)  82  To  minishe  everie  yere  jJ  unto  the 
time  that  his  betterings  of  such  dikenge  be  owte  or  Run 
uppe.  1569  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  135  For  dykyng  the  gret 
dyke  in  Westcroft.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bis.  (Surtees)  120TW0 
dayes.  .dykinge  aboute  it.  1726  Raws  of  Sewers  188  Keep 
the  Rivers  thereof  with  sufficient  Dyking,  Scouring  [etc.]. 
1830  N.  S.Wheaton  Jrnl.  464  Much  of  the  land,  .reclaimed 
from  the  marsh  by  ditching  and  dykeing.  1865  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  V I .  xvi.  viii.  223  Upon  this  Dollart  itself  there  is 
now  to  be  diking  tried.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  6  Sept.  5/2 
The  land,  .wants  draining,  and  dyking. 

2.  Work  consisting  of  dikes. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  153  Defens  off  herth  and  dikyng. 
1483  Cat  It.  Angl.  100/1  A  Dikynge,  fossatus.  1522  MS. 
Acc.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Paied  for  castyng  of  xxj 
roddis  of  dykyng. 

3.  Comb,  diking-boots,  stout  boots,  reaching  up 
to  the  thigh,  used  in  ditching ;  diking -mitten,  a 
glove  used  by  a  diker. 

1820  Bewick  Mem.  (1882)  13  Equipt  with  an  apron,  an  old 
dyking-mitten  and  a  sharpened  sickle,  to  set  off  among  the 


whin  hushes.  1877  Holdemess  Gloss. ,  Dikin-beeats,  used 
for  wading  in  the  water  and  mud  when  diking. 

Dikkar,  obs.  form  of  Dicker  jA1 
+  Dilacerate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dilacerdl- 
us  tom  asunder,  pa.  pple.  of  dilacerare  :  see  next.] 
Rent  asunder,  torn  :  used  as  pple.  and  adj. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  368  England  ..  dila- 
cerate  and  infested,  .by  the  Danes.  1608  Middleton  Trick 
to  catch  Old-one  1.  i,  What  may  a  stranger  expect  from  thee 
but  vulnera  dilacerata,  as  the  poet  says,  dilacerate  dealing  ? 

1649  Roberts  Clam's  Bill.  489  H  is  dilacerate  members. 

Dilacerate  (di-,  dailre'senrT ,  v.  Also  7  de-. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  dilacerare  (f.  di-,  dis-  asunder 
(Di- 1)  +  lacerdre  to  tear,  lacerate) ;  also  delacerdre, 
whence  the  formerly  frequent  variant  delacerate.] 
trans.  To  tear  asunder,  tear  in  pieces.  Also  fig. 
o.  1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  A/ph.,  Dilacerate,  to  rent  in 
sunder.  1618  Hist.  Perkin  Warbeck  in  Select.  Harl. 
Misc.  (1793)  80  You  . .  know  how  the  house  of  York  hath 
been  dilacerated  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
tyrants  and  home-bred  wolves.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
38  Their  eares  are  extended  and  dilacerated  very  much. 

1650  Descr.  Future  Hist.  Europe  Pref.  2  The  Church  is 
dilacerated,  the  Commonwealth  disjoynted.  1708  Motteux 
Rabelais  iv.  Iii.  (1737)  211  All  were  dilacerated  and  spoil’d. 
1822  T.  Tayi.or  Apuleius  11  Shall  we  first  dilacerate  this 
man?  1848  J.  A.  Carlyle  tr.  Dante’s  Inferno  (1849)  334 
See  how  I  dilacerate  myself. 

/3.  1624  T.  Scott  Vox  Cecil  Ded.  5  The  Match  long 

since  prophetically  delacerated.  1647  R-  Baron  Cyprian 
Acad.  15  Acteons  dogs  ..  greedy  to  delacerate  his  limbes 
instead  of  the  innocent  beast  he  persued. 

Hence  Dilacerated  ppl.  a. 

1650  A.  B.  Mutat.  Polemo  To  Rdr.  2  My  poor  dilacerated 
Countrey.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  iv.  xxxiii.  (1713)  385 
The  dilacerated  Empire  of  Rome. 

Dilaceration,  (di-,  dailt^senF'-Jbn).  Also  7  de-. 
[a.  F.  dilaceration  (1419  in  Hatzf.),  ad.  L.  dila- 
cerdtidn-em,  n.  of  action  from  dilacerare :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  rending  asunder  or  tearing  (parts 
of  the  body,  etc.)  ;  the  condition  of  being  torn 
or  rent. 

a.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's  Chimrg.  xi.  i.  (1678)  278 
Wounds  . .  by  Gunshot  . .  are  accompanied  with  contusion, 
dilaceration,  [etc.]  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii. 
xvi.  146  Conceiving  a  dilaceration  of  the  . .  belly  of  the 
viper.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  396  Dilaceration  of 
the  nerveous  Fibres.  1805  B.  Montague  tr.  Bacon's  Wisd. 
Ancients  Wks.  (Bohn  i860)  259  The  riddles  of  Sphinx., 
have  two  conditions  annexed,  .dilaceration  to  those  who  do 
not  solve  them,  and  empire  to  those  that  do.  1838  New 
Monthly  Mag.  LIV.  403  His  right-hand  nails  . .  threatened 
instant  dilaceration. 

fig.  1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xi.  CC  ij  b,  Many  dilaceracions 
&  divisions.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  731  His 
nobles  ..after  his  death  making.,  a  dilaceration  of  his 
monarchy.  1808  Lamb  Char.  Dram.  Writ.,  Ford  Wks. 
531/2  This  dilaceration  of  the  spirit  and  exenteration  of  the 
inmost  mind. 

ft.  1624  T.  Scott  Vox  Cadi  58  God  himselfe  hath.  .Con¬ 
firmed  the  breach  and  delaceration  of  the  [Spanish]  Match. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Delaceration,  a  tearing  in  pieces.  1755 
in  Johnson.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Delaceration. 

2.  spec.  In  Dental  Surgery ,  used  ‘  to  describe  a 
condition  of  tooth  resulting  from  displacement  of 
the  calcified  portion  from  the  tissues  which  are 
instrumental  in  its  production,  the  development 
being  continued  after  the  normal  position  of  the 
calcified  part  has  been  lost  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1859  J.  Tomf.s  Dental  Surg.  164  The  crown  and  the  fang 
being  joined  at  an  angle,  presenting  that  peculiarity  of  con¬ 
formation  which  has  been  denominated  dilaceration.  1878 
T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  562  Dilaceration  is  due  to  a 
shifting  of  the  forming  tooth  on  its  base. 

Dilactic  (dailarktik),  a.  Chan.  [f.  Di- 2  2  + 
Lactic.]  In  Dilactic  acid,  a  pale  yellow,  amor¬ 
phous,  easily  fusible  substance,  formed,  along  with 
lactide,  by  heating  lactic  acid.  Formula  C6H10O5- 
2(C3  II40)  •  0.2  H,2.  Its  salts  are  Dila-ctates. 

(So  called  because  it  contains  two  equivalents  of  lactyl, 
C3  Hr  O,  the  radical  of  lactic  acid.) 

1863-7?  Watts  Did.  Chem.  III.  461. 

Dilambdodont  (dailte'mdfldfint),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
Gr.  St-,  Di-  2  +  Aa'/i/32a  the  letter  lambda,  A  4-  oSovt- 
tooth.]  Having  oblong  molar  teeth  with  two  A- 
or  V-shaped  ridges  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Insec¬ 
tivorous  Mammals  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
mole,  hedgehog,  etc. 

Dilamination  (d3il£eminZi'Jbn).  Dot.  [n.  of 
action  from  L.  dilaminare  to  split  in  two,  f.  di-, 
dis-  asunder  +  lamina  thin  plate,  layer.]  Separation 
into  laminae,  or  splitting  off  of  a  lamina. 

1849  Balfour  Man.  Bot.  184  A  process  of  dilamination,  or 
chorization.  1875  Ibid.  (ed.  5)  371  Parts  of  the  flower  are 
often  increased  by  a  process  of  deduplication,  unlining,  dila¬ 
mination,  or  chorization,  i.  e.  the  separation  of  a  lamina 
from  organs  already  formed.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dila¬ 
mination,  the  separation  into  layers  of  parts  originally  con¬ 
tinuous. 

t  Dilapidate,  Obs.  [f.  L.  dllaniat-  ppl.  stem 
of  dilanidre  to  tear  in  pieces,  f.  di-  apart  +  lanidrc 
to  tear.]  trans.  To  rend  or  tear  in  pieces.  Hence 
Dila  niated  ppl.  a. 

1535  W.  Overbury  Let.  to  Crumwel  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
I.  xxix.  206  There  be  many  perverse  men,  which  do  dilaniate 
the  flock  of  Christ.  1597  JS*  Bt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iii.  i. 
965,  I  have  restored  thy  dylaniated  back  . .  to  those  prittie 
clothes  wherin  thou  now  walkest.  1644  Howell  Eng.  Tears 
in  Harl \  Misc,  (Malh.)  V.  451  Rather  than  they  would 
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dilaniate  the  intrails  of  their  own  mother,  fair  Italy  . .  they 
met  halfway.  1653  W.  Sclater  Fun.  Serin.  (1654)  8  Being 
dilaniated,  and  rent  in  his  body. 

t  Dilaniation.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec. : 
cf.  L.  laniation-em  tearing.]  The  action  of  tearing 
or  rending  in  pieces. 

1569  J-  Sanford  tr.  Agrippas  Van.  Aries  nb,  The  di¬ 
laniation  of  Bacchus,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Wks.  (1837-9)  VI. 
348  (D.)To  challenge  and  provoke  the  furious  lions  to  his 
dilaniation.  1690  Seer.  Hist.  Chas.  II  Jas.  II  32  The 
scars  of  his  cruel  dilaniations. 

t  Dilapidate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  or  atxh.  Also  7 
delapidat.  [ad.  L.  dilapiddt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  di- 
lapiddre:  see  next.]  =  Dilapidated.  (Chiefly  as 
pa.  pple.) 

1590  [see  next  2].  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  114 

It  was  taken  An.  1622,  and  by  them  delapidat  and  depopu¬ 
lated.  1865  Kingsley  Herew.  (1866)  I.  i.  29  The  keep  even 
in  Leland’s  time,  .somewhat  dilapidate. 

Dilapidate  (dilre'pidttit),  v.  Also  7-9  de-. 
[ad.  L.  dilapidare  lit.  ‘  to  scatter  as  if  throwing 
stones’,  to  throw  away,  destroy,  f.  di-,dis-  asunder 
■vlapidare  to  throw  stones,  f.  lapid-em  stone.  Taken 
in  Eng.  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  was  usual  in  L.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  (a  building)  into  a  state  of 
decay  or  of  partial  ruin.  Also  fig. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  41/36  To  Dilapidate,  dilapidare.  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  216  A  ruined  Chappell,  .built  by  the 
Spaniard,  and  delapidated  by  the  Dutch.  1706  Sibbald 
Hist.  Piets  in  Misc.  Scot.  I.  in  It  has  been  sadly  dilapi¬ 
dated  of  late,  to  obtain  stones  to  build  a  house.  1824  W. 
Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  14  The  whole  side  was  dilapidated,  and 
seemed  like  the  wing  of  a  house  shut  up.  1854  Lowell 
J  ml.  Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  1.  208  His  whole  figure  sud¬ 
denly  dilapidates  itself,  assuming  a  tremble  of  professional 
weakness. 

2.  fig.  To  waste,  squander  (a  benefice  or  estate). 

1590  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Maitland)  408  All  quho  have 

dilapidat  benefices  . .  to  the  preiudice  of  the  Kirk.  1642 
Fuller  Holy  fy  Prof.St.  in.  vi.  168  Those  who  by  overbuild¬ 
ing  their  houses  have  dilapidated  their  lands,  a  1711  Ken 
Serm.  Wks.  (1838)  160  Nothing,  .more  certainly  dilapidates 
their  estates,  .than  the  surfeits  of  intemperance.  1844  Lin- 
gard  A?iglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vi.  234  note,  Having  dilapi¬ 
dated  the  revenues. 

absol.  1692  H.  Wharton  Def.  Pluralities  159  (T.)  Many 
pluralists.  .do  neither  dilapidate,  nor  neglect  alms. 

3.  inlr.  To  become  dilapidated ;  to  fall  into 
ruin,  decay,  or  disrepair. 

1712  Prideaux  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  25  [Charged] 
with  the  supervisal.  .of  .  .the. . House,  to  see  that  [it]  be 
[not]  permitted  to  dilapidate  and  fall  into  decay.  1775 
Johnson  Joum.  West.  I si.,  Elgin ,  The  church  of  Elgin  .. 
was .  .shamefully  suffered  to  dilapidate  by  deliberate  robbery 
and  frigid  indifference.  1858  De  Quincey.A?/£  Wks.  IX.  30 
To  find  one’s  fortune  dilapidating  by  changes  so  rapid. 

Hence  Dilapidating  ppl.  a. 

1 779 -81  Johnson  L .  P.,  Dyer ,  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
dilapidating  Edifices.  1805  Whitaker  Hist.  Craven  500 
How  ..  are  our  dilapidating  churches  to  be  rebuilt?  1854 
H.  Miller  Sch.  8f  Schm.  (1858)  220  Thirty  years  ..  [have] 
exerted  their  dilapidating  effects  on  [the  obelisks]. 

Dilapidated  (dilse'pidtt’ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ed I.]  Fallen  into  ruin  or  disrepair;  ruined, 
impaired,  broken  down.  (lit.  and  fig.) 

a  1806  Bp.  Horsley  Serm.  xxxv.  (R.),  The  inconvenience 
of  succeeding  to  dilapidated  houses.  1817  Sir  J.  Newport 
in  Pari.  Deb.  1484  The  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  finances.  1865  Dickens  Mut . 
Fr.  11.  i,  A  dilapidated  old  country  villa.  1874  Ruskin 
Clav.  IV.  xxxvii.  2  A  large  and  dilapidated  pair  of  woman’s 
shoes. 

Dilapidation  (dilreipid^Jan).  Also  5-9  de-. 
[ad.  L.  dilapiddtion-em  a  squandering,  n.  of  action 
f.  dilapidare :  see  Dilapidate  zl] 

1.  The  action  of  dilapidating  or  expending  waste- 
fully;  wasteful  expenditure,  squandering. 

c  1460  Fortescuk  Abs.  <$-  Lint.  Mon.  x,  Sellynge  off  a 
kynges  livelod,  is  propirly  callid  delapidacion  off  his  crowne. 
1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.,  Dilapidation ,  wasteful! 
spending,  or  suffering  to  goe  to  decay.  1682  Burnet  Rights 
Princes  Pref.  24  Against  the  Dilapidations  of  the  Revenues 
of  the  Church.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1878)  427  The  dilapi¬ 
dation  of  the  national  resources.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages 
viii.  in.  (1855)  III.  160  The  dilapidation  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  royal  demesnes. 

2.  The  action  of  bringing  (a  building,  etc.)  into 
ruin,  decay,  or  disrepair. 

1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  272  Subject  to  the  dilapida¬ 
tions  of  time  and  the  caprice  of  fashion.  1886  Act  49-50 
Viet.  c.  29.  §  1  (3)  The  crofter  shall  not.  .persistently  injure 
the  holding  by  the  dilapidation  of  buildings. 

3.  Law.  The  action  of  pulling  down,  allowing  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  disrepair,  or  in  any  way  impairing 
ecclesiastical  property  belonging  to  an  incumbency. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xx.  116  Ane  auld  abbote  swa 
put  downe  For  opyn  dilapidatioune.  1511  Colet  Serm.  to 
Conuocacion  A  vij  a,  Suynge  for  tithes,  for  offrynge,  for 
mortuaries,  for  delapidations,  by  the  right  and  title  of  the 
churche.  121613  Overbury  Charac .,  Ordinary  Widdow 
Wks.  (1856)  140  A  churchman  she  dare  not  venture  upon ; 
for  she  hath  heard  widowes  complain  of  dilapidations. 
1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  91  Dilapidations,  .are  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  waste,  either  voluntary,  by  pulling  down ;  or 
permissive,  by  suffering  the  chancel,  parsonage-house,  and 
other  buildings,  .to  decay .  1874  Micklkthwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches  237  Experience  in  the  valuation  of  dilapidations. 

b.  loosely.  The  sums  charged  against  an  incum¬ 
bent  or  his  representatives  to  make  good  such 
damage  incurred  during  his  incumbency. 

>553  Lane.  Wills  (1857)  II.  263,  I  thinke  my  successors 


cannot  . .  requyer  any  dylapidacions  ffor  Sefton.  >868 
Milman  St.  Paul's  317  Considerable  sums  as  dilapidations 
for  the  repair  of  the  body  of  the  church. 

attrih.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  145  His  Lordship  . .  will  lay  out 
the  dilapidation  sum.  -in  building  a  house  for  the  see. 

4.  The  action  of  falling  into  decay ;  the  condition 
of  being  in  ruins  or  in  disrepair,  (lit.  and  fig.) 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)219  The  Calyph  pittied 
her  delapidations,  and  . .  begun  to  reare  her  lip  againe,  and 
builded  [etc.].  1684  Goodman  Winter  Evening  Confer.  1. 

(L.),  By  keeping  a  strict  account  of  incomes  and  expences, 
a  man  might  easily  preserve  an  estate  from  dilapidation. 
1796  Morse  Arner.  Geog.  I.  507  The  works  ..are  in  such 
a  state  of  delapidation.  i860  Mrs.  Harvey  Cruise  Claymore 
xi.  303  In  striking  contrast  to  the  wretched  delapidation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  1861  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc. 
Bengal  14  An  edifice  now  lying  in  littered  dilapidation. 

5.  The  falling  of  stones  or  masses  of  rock  from 
mountains  or  cliffs  by  natural  agency. 

1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  165  In  the  course  of  time 
they  shall  be  exposed  from  the  dilapidations  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  61  The  dilapidation 
taking  place  on  the  east,  has  caused  an  opening  . .  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain.  1875  IswaxPrinc.  Geol.  1. 11.  xv.  356 
The  rocks  have  been  suffering  from  dilapidation. 

b.  concr.  A  mass  or  collection  of  stone  which 
has  fallen  from  a  mountain  or  height ;  debris. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  fi8i7)  I.  68  Masses  of  dilapidation 
of  various  sizes.  Ibid.  II.  48  The  whole  tract  is  covered 
with  reduced  dilapidation,  either  hornstone,  trapp,  or  basalt. 

Dilapidator  (dilx-pkte‘t3.i).  [agent-n.,  in  L. 
form,  from  dilapidare  :  see  Dilapidate  v.  and  -or. 
Cf.  F\  dilapidateur  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.]  One 
who  dilapidates  or  brings  into  a  ruinous  condition  ; 
one  who  allows  a  building  to  fall  into  disrepair. 

1692  H.  Wharton  Def.  Pluralities  156  (T.)  You  shall 
seldom  see  a  non-resident,  but  he  is  also  a  dilapidator.  1697 
Bp.  of  Lincoln  A  dv.  Clergy  33  Dilapidators  many  times  die 
insolvent  and  so  leave  the  whole  Burden  of  the  Repair  upon 
the  Successour.  1812  Sir  R.  Wilson  Priv.  Diary  I.  39, 
I  only  allowed  myself  to  become  a  purchaser  and  not  a  dilapi¬ 
dator.  1890  Tablet  24  May  813  Power  to  restrain  both 
builders  and  dilapidators  within  reasonable  limits. 

Dilapse,  var.  of  Delapse  v.,  to  slip  down. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  149  A  round  hill,  one  side 
of  which  has  dilapsed  nearly  perpendicularly. 

Dilash,  var.  of  Delash  v.  Obs.,  to  let  off. 

1582-8 Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  209  He  cawsit  dilashe  sum 
cannons  in  face  of  the  fyre,  to  terifie  the  people  to  ap¬ 
proach. 

Dilatability  (cbil^tabrliti,  di-).  [f.  next: 

see  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  dilatable,  capacity 
of  being  dilated. 

1691  Ray  Creation  i.  (1714)  28  We  take  notice  of  the 
wonderful  dilatability  or  extensiveness  of  the  throats  . .  of 
serpents.  1773  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  435  Substances  that . . 
differed  in  their  dilatability.  1826  Henry  Elcm.  Chcm.  1. 138 
The  law  of  the  dilatability  of  gases  by  heat  has  already 
been  stated.  1875  Croll  Climate  <$•  T.  vii.  116  Taking  the 
dilatability  of  sea  water  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  fresh. 

Dilatable  (dail^-tab’l,  di-),  a .  [f.  Dilate  v. 
4-  -able.  Cf.  F.  dilatable  { Cotgr.  1611).]  Capable 
of  being  dilated,  widened  out,  extended,  or  en¬ 
larged  ;  expansible. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  x  1.  v.  (1620)  391  They 
will  neither  make  God’s  essence  dilatable  nor  limitable. 
<71691  Boyle  Hist.  Air  i.  (1692)  1  That  thin,  .compressible 
and  dilatable  Body  in  which  we  breath.  1782  A.  Monro 
Compar.  Anat.  (ed.  3)  28  Owls  . .  have  the  pupil  very  dilat¬ 
able.  1851  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  111.  v.  319  Of  the 
several  forms  of  natural  bodies,  gases  and  vapours  are  ob¬ 
served  to  be  most  dilatable. 

Hence  Dilatableness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II.,  Dilatableness,  capableness  of  being 
widened. 

f  Dilatable,  a.  Obs.,  erroneous  f.  Delitable 
(also  diletabil,  dilitable,  etc.). 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  57  A  lyf  J>at  may 
noght  be  chaungyd,  a  kyngdome  ay  lastand  dilatable. 

Dilatancy  (daiDi-tansi,  di-).  [f.  next :  see 

-ancy.]  The  property  of  dilating  or  expanding  ; 
spec,  that  of  expanding  in  bulk  with  change  of 
shape,  exhibited  by  granular  masses,  and  due  to 
the  increase  of  space  between  their  rigid  particles 
when  their  position  is  changed. 

1885  O.  Reynolds  in  Proc.  Brit.  Assoc.  896  (title)  On  the 
Dilatancy  of  Media  composed  of  Rigid  Particles  in  Contact. 
—  Ibid.,  A  very  fundamental  property  of  granular  masses. 
To  this  property  he  [O.  Reynolds]  gave  the  name  of  dilat¬ 
ancy.  It  is  exhibited  in  any  arrangement  of  particles  where 
change  of  bulk  is  dependent  upon  change  of  shape.  1886 
Sat.  Rev.  28  Aug.  295  Owens  College  had  at  that  time  only 
begun  to  display  its  ‘  dilatancy  if  we  may  make  bold  to 
use  a  term  recently  applied  by  one  of  its  professors  to  a 
force  which  he  claims  to  have  discovered  in  the  physical 
world. 

Dilatant  (dsik?' -tant,  di-),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
dilatdnt-em  (or  a.  F.  dilatant)  pr.  pple.  of  L.  dild- 
tare  (F.  dilater)  to  Dilate  :  see  -ant.] 

A.  adj.  Dilating,  expanding;  expansive. 

1841  Fraser  s  Mag.  XXIII.  216  My  mind  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  my  body  ;  this  being  small,  mean,  and  un¬ 
seemly,  that  capacious,  lively,  and  dilatant.  1885  O.  Rey¬ 
nolds  in  Proc,  Brit.  Assoc.  897  When  the  dilatant  material, 
such  as  shot  or  sand,  is  bounded  by  smooth  surfaces,  the 
layer  of  grains  adjacent  to  the  surface  is  in  a  condition  dif¬ 
fering  from  that  of  the  graihs  within  the  mass. 

33.  sb.  a.  A  substance  having  the  property  of 
dilating  or  expanding,  b.  A  surgical  instrument 
used  for  dilating,  a  dilatator. 


+  DiTatate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dilatdt-  ppl.  stem  of 
dildtare  :  see  Dilate  v.-]  =  Dilate  vi-. 

1613  Jackson  Creed  11.  259  Such  pleasant  obiects  as  might 
dilatate  the  heart  and  spirites. 

Dilatate  (daiTAt^’t),  ppl.  a.  Zool.  [ad.  L.  di- 
Id/dl-us,  pa.  pple.  of  dildtare  to  Dilate.]  Dilated. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1845)  134  Sparingly  dilatate  at  each 
extremity. 

Dilatation  (dsiDtJl'Jbn).  [a.  OF.  dilatacion, 
-ation  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It.  dilatazione, 
Sp.  dilatacion,  ad.  L.  dilatatidn-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
dildtd-re  to  Dilate  z/.2] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  dilating ;  the  condition 
of  being  dilated  ;  widening  out,  expansion,  enlarge¬ 
ment.  (Chiefly  in  Physics  and  Physiol.) 

c  1400  Lanfranc s  Cirurg.  66  And  if  hat  he  blood  go  out 
of  arterie  j>ou  schalt  knowe  it  bi  construcclon  and  dilatacion 
of  he  same  arterie.  1589  Cogan  Haven  Health  eexliii  (1636) 
299  By  blowing  of  the  winde  or  dilatation  of  the  ayre.  1660 
Boyle  New  Exp.  Pkys.  Meclu  i.  28  It  appears  not  that  any 
compression  of  the  Air  preceded  its  spontaneous  Dilatation 
or  Expansion  of  it  self.  1685  —  Effects  of  Mot.  ix.  108  The 
dilatation  of  metals,  .by  Heat.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  0/ 
Diet  389  There  may  be  a  Dropsy  . .  by  a  Dilatation  of  the 
serous  Vessels.  i826HENRY<t/rz«.C/t?z».I.  80  The  expansion 
or  dilatation  of  bodies  . .  is  an  almost  universal  effect  of  an 
increase  of  temperature.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville  Connect. 
Phys.Sc.  xvii.  156  Alternate  condensations  and  dilatations  of 
the  strata.  1871  W.  A.  Hammond  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  46  The 
emotions  of  shanae,  of  anger,  and  others,  cause  the  face  to 
become  red  from  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
fig.  1659  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  xm.(i7oi)  590/2  Pleasure 
.  .is  produced  with  a  kind  of  dilatation  and  exaltation  of  the 
Soul.  1762  Kames  Elem.  Crit.  (1833)  221  We  feel  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  mind.  1877  Wraxall  Hugo's  Miserables  iv. 
xlix.  33  There  is  a  dilatation  of  thought  peculiar  to  the 
vicinity  of  a  tomb. 

b.  concr,  A  dilated  form,  formation,  or  portion 
of  any  structure. 

1833  Thirlwall  in  Philol.  Museum  II.  163  Memnon  is 
only  a  dilatation  of  Menon.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca  11. 
161  A  similar  contractile  dilatation  exists  at  the  end  of  the 
foot.  1857  Berkeley  Cryptog.  Dot.  §  73  The  only  semblance 
of  a  root  is  a  little  dilatation  of  the  base.  1861  Hulme  tr. 
Moquin-Tandon  11.  1.  43  This  dilatation  divides  the  diges¬ 
tive  canal  into  three  parts. 

2.  The  spreading  abroad,  extension,  expansion  (of 
immaterial  or  abstract  things),  arch. 

1448  Will  of  Hen.  VI.  in  Willis  and  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
I.  353  Dilatacion,  and  stablisshement  of  christen  feith. 
1610  Bp.  Carleton  Jurisd.  174  For  preseruation  and  dilata¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  iustice.  1646  Sir  J.  Temple  Irish  Rebcll. 
65  Before  I .  .come  to  declare  the  universal  dilatation  of  [the 
rebellion]  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  1839  Cdl.  Wise¬ 
man  Cath .  <$•  Angl.  Ch.  Ess.  (1853)  II.  232  To  the  end  of 
the  world,  room  will  be  left  for  the  dilatation  of  religion. 

3.  The  action  or  practice  of  dilating  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  speech  or  writing ;  amplification,  enlarge¬ 
ment,  diffuse  treatment. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law'' s  T.  134  What  needeth  gretter 
dilatacioun  ?  c  1440  Ca  re  rave  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  2278  But 
this  dilatacyon . .  longeth  not  to  this  lyf  present.  1605  Bacon 
Adv.  Learn.  11.  vii.  §  5.  28  God  [is]  Holy  in  the  description 
or  dilatation  of  his  workes.  1645GAULE  Cases  Consc.  (1646)4, 
I  resolue  against  all  such  dilatations  in  this  Epitome.  1779 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Diyden  Wks.  II.  428  Little  more  than 
a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope.  1873  Lowell 
Among  my  Books  Ser.  11.  285,  I  have  spoken  of  Spenser’s 
fondness  for  dilatation  as  respects  thoughts  and  images. 

Lienee  Dilatational  a.>  of  or  pertaining  to  a  di¬ 
latation. 

1884  Bovver  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  539  The  first 
dilatational  bands  of  the  external  cortex.  1895  Story- 
Maskf.lyne  Crystallogr.  i.  11  The  dilatational  changes  re¬ 
sulting  from  variation  of  temperature  in  a  crystal. 

Dilatative  (dsiDPtativ,  dsrDD>tiv),  a.  [f.  L. 
dilatdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  dildtare  +  -ive.]  Of  the  nature 
of  or  tending  to  dilatation. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Dilatation,  A  new  impetus 
is  impressed  thereon,  from  the  dilatative  cause.  1740  Stack 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  420  Therefore  the  dilatative  Effort  of 
the  Layers  increases  with  the  Layers  in  a  greater  Propor¬ 
tion  than  these  Layers. 

Dilatator  (dsrlAphtai).  [a.  L.  dilatator,  agent- 
n.  from  dildtd-re  to  Dilate.  In  F.  dilatateur 
(Cotgr.  1611).  When  treated  as  Latin,  the  stress 
is  on  the  third  syllable.]  a.  Anat.  A  muscle  which 
dilates  or  expands  a  part ;  also  attrih.  b.  Surgery. 
An  instrument  for  dilating  or  distending  an  opening. 
(Also  Dilater,  and  less  correctly  Dilator.) 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dilatateur,  a  dilatator,  inlarger,  widener; 
extender.  1878  Bell  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  571  In  the 
Reptilia  these  are  replaced  by  a  constrictor  and  a  dilatator 
muscle.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dilata! tor,  a  widener.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  muscles  whose  office  is  to  widen  or  dilate 
the  parts  on  which  they  act;  also  applied  to  instruments  for 
opening  or  enlarging  the  entrances  to  cavities  or  passages. 

Dilatatory  (dailei-tatori).  Surg.  Also  in  Lat. 
form  -oTium.  [ad.  F.  dilatatoire  (16th  c.  in  Flatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  med.  or  mod.L.  dildtdidrium  (see  quot. 
1731),  f.  L.  dilatdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  dildtd-re  to  dilate.] 
An  instrument  for  dilating  a  part  or  organ. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dilatatoire,  a  dilatatorie  or  inlarger;  an 
Instrument  wherewith  Chirurgions  open  those  partes  that  by 
sicknesse,  or  other  accident,  are  too  much  closed.  1656  in 
Blount  Glossogr.  1706  Phillips  Dilatatory  or  Dilater. 
1731-1800  Bailev,  Dilatatorium  (with  Surgeons)  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  open  any  part,  as  the  mouth,  womb  or  fundament. 
1823  Crabb  Techn.  Diet.,  Dilatato’rium  (Surg.),  a  surgical 
instrument  for  dilating  the  mouth ;  also  for  pulling  barbed 
irons  out  of  a  wound.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dilatatd riurn. 
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t  Dila  te,  vP  Obs.  Also  4  deleate,  5  dylate, 
5-6  de-.  [a.  F.  dilatcr  to  defer,  delay,  temporize, 
ad  med.L.  dJlatare  to  defer,  delay,  put  off,  pro¬ 
tract,  freq.  of  differre  to  Defek  :  cf.  Dilatory. 
The  sense  ‘  prolong  ’  comes  so  near  ‘  enlarge  ’, 
'  expand  ’,  or  ‘  set  forth  at  length  in  Dilate  v.-, 
that  the  two  verbs  were  probably  not  thought  of  as 
distinct  words.] 

1.  tratis.  To  delay,  defer. 

1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  14  To  3ive  ous  pes,  which 
longe  hath  be  deleated.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  45  Thou 
oughtest  to  dylate  the  vengeaunce  tyll  the  furour  be  passed, 
r  1485  Digby  Myst.  11. 497  To  delate  yt  any  lenger  yt  ys  not 
best.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  4  P.  Hi.  19  Without  more 
time  delated.  1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Pam.  Ep.  (1577) 
158  Sometimes  the  sorrowful  sutor  doth  more  feele  a  rough 
word  they  speake,  then  the  iustice  they  dilate.  1581  T. 
Howell  Denises  (1879)  213  Some,  .with  delayes  the  matter 
will  delate.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  II.  iv.  ix.  120  Why'  dost 
thou  with  these  so  many  untoward  breathings  delate  the 
making  of  mine  end  happy  ? 

2.  To  extend  in  time,  protract,  prolong,  lengthen. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  11.  vi.  103  The  cas  happed  that 
the  battaylle  was  somwhat  dylated.  1596  Bell  Sum. 
Popery  n.  11.  v.  168  These  houres  are  sometimes  dilated. 
1658  Osborn  Adv.  Son  (16731 146  A.  .way  to  dilate  a  remem¬ 
brance  beyond  the  banks  of  Forgetfulness. 

Hence  Dila'ted  ppl.  a.,  Dila'ting  vbl.  sb. 

1509-10  Act  1  Pen.  VIII,  c.  4,  Preamb.,  Delatyng  of  so 
longe  tyme.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  A-  F.  xxxv.  10  With¬ 
out  more  delated  delaie.  a  1657  R.  Loveday  Lett.  (1663)  165 
Your  dilated  resolutions  of  seeing  London. 

Dilate  (di-,  dail^’t),  vfi  Also  6-7  delate, 
[a.  F.  dilate-r  (Oresme,  14th  c.),  ad.  L.  dilatdre  to 
spread  out,  amplify,  extend,  widen,  f.  di-,  dis-  (Dis- 
1 )  +  lat-us  broad,  wide.] 

1.  tratis.  To  make  wider  or  larger ;  to  increase 
the  width  of,  widen ;  to  expand,  amplify,  enlarge. 

1528  Paynel  Salerne's  Regim.  Y  b,  Lekes  delate  the 
matrice.  1555  Eden  Decades  261  A1  thynges..are  dilated 
by  heate.  1579  Twyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  11.  Ep.  Ded. 
161  a,  I  might  dilate  this  discourse  with  a  thousand  argu- 
mentes.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud .  Ep.  111.  xxi.  162  It  is 
enforced  to  dilate  and  hold  open  the  jawes.  1697  Potter 
Antiq.  Greece  in.  xvi.  (1715)  135  The  sails  were  contracted, 
dilated,  or  chang’d  from  one  side  to  another.  1749  Smollett 
Regicide  iv.  v,  While  the  deep  groan  Dilates  thy  lab’ring 
breast?  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  403/2,  Haller  found 
..the  bladder  so  dilated  that  it  was  capable  of  containing 
twenty  pounds  of  water.  1851  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil . 
11.  vii.  193  Heat  dilates  matter  with  an  irresistible  force. 

b.  jig. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitationem.  liv,  Dilate  J>in  herte,  &  resceyue 
J>is  holy  inspiracion  wij?  all  maner  desir.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  275  b,  Holy  charite  . .  dilateth  &  spredeth 
the  herte  of  man  or  woman.  1625  F.  Markham  Bk.  Hon. 
11.  ii.  47  Another  sort,  who  haue  dilated  and  made  excellent 
their  bloods,  by  the  great  happiness  of  their  fortunate  Issues 
and  Noble  Matches  or  Mariages.  1704  Hearne  Duct. 
Hist.  (1714)  I.  139  The  Reader  may  take  Eachard’s  Roman 
.History  as  being,  .proper  to  dilate  the  Student’s  knowledge 
in  Roman  Affairs.  1871  Farrar  Witn.  Hist.  v.  193  As  we 
have  seen,  it  [Christianity]  dilates  our  whole  being. 

C.  refl. 

1539  Taverner  Erasm .  Prov.  (1552')  60  We  be  therefore 
warned  that  we  dylate  not  our  selues  beyond  our  condition 
and  state.  1653  Wharton  Disc.  Comets  Wks.  (1683)  149 
There  at  first  appeared  a  small  Comet,  afterward  it  mounted 
and  dilated  it  self  on  high.  1715  Leoni  Palladio'' s  Archil, 
(1742)  I.  5  Copper  is . .  very  pliable,  and  dilates  it  self  into  very 
thin  Leaves.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  379  Will  he 
not  dilate  and  elevate  himself  in  the  fulness  of  vain  pomp 
and  senseless  pride  ? 

+  2.  To  spread  abroad;  to  extend,  diffuse,  or 
disperse  through  a  wide  space  or  region,  lit .  and 
fig.  Obs . 

1430  Instr.  Ambuss,  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1710)  X.  725  Chris¬ 
ten  Feith  and  beleue  had.. be  dilated  through  the  World. 
1520  Caxton' s  Chron .  Eng.  in.  2ob/i  In  al  this  tyme  the 
Empyre  of  Rome  was  not  dylated  passynge  12  myle.  1548-77 
Vicary  Auat.  ii.  (1888)  21  This  Artere.  .is  more  obedient  to 
be  delated  abrode  through  al  the  lunges.  1549  Compl.  Scotl. 
Epist.  1  The  immortal  gloir.  .is  abundantly  dilatit  athort  al 
cuntreis.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  53  Bowes  and  braunches 
which  did  broad  dilate  Their  clasping  armes.  1664  Evelyn 
Sylva{  1679)  4  The  tree  being  of  a  kind  apt  to  dilate  its  roots. 
1719  J.  T.  Philipps  tr.  34  Conferences  348  This  Juncture. . 
favourable  for  dilating  the  Knowledge  of  Christ  among  these 
Nations. 

b.  refl . 

1660  R.  Coke  Power  <$-  Subj.  258  The  curing  of  this  Gan¬ 
grene  so  dilating  it  self  both  in  Church,  Court  and  State. 
1702  Echard  Eccl.  Hist .  (1710)  246  The  joy  of  which  prefer¬ 
ment  ..  dilated  itself  through  all  the  Roman  empire. 

3.  intr.  (for  refill)  To  become  wider  or  larger ; 
to  spread  out,  widen,  enlarge,  expand. 

1636  G.  Sandys  Paraphr.  Ps.  107  And  Naphtali,  which 
borders  on  Old  Jordan,  where  his  stream  dilates.  1641 
Wilkins  Ma th.  Magick  ii.v.  (1648)  182  Shall  be  like  the  fins 
of  a  fish  to  contract  and  dilate.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1. 
Praise  Chimficysw.,  The  nostrils  of  the  young  rogues  dilated 
at  the  savour.  1849  Miss  Mulock  Ogi Ivies  ii,  Her  eye 
dilating  and  her  cheek  glowing.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat 
§  32  When  a  body  increases  in  temperature  it  also  expands 
in  volume  or  dilates.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  ii.  16  The 
pupil  has  the  property  of  contracting  and  dilating. 

b.  fig.  To  expand  itself ;  +  to  have  full  scope. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  xiii.  (1739)  73  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  of  such  noble  parts,  that  they  could 
hardly  dilate  in  any  work  inferior  to  the  Government  of 
a  Kingdom.  1847  H.  Rogers  Ess.  I.  v.  260  These  flimsy 
objections  dilate  into  monstrous  dimensions.  1863  Draper 
Intell.  Devel.  Europe  iii.  (1865)66  A  false  inference  like  this 
soon  dilated  into  a  general  doctrine. 
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t  4.  trans .  To  relate,  describe,  or  set  forth  at 
length  ;  to  enlarge  or  expatiate  upon.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  190  It  nedeth  nought  that  I  dilate 
The  pris  which  preised  is  algate.  c  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  1 
It  plesed  me.  .to  gaderaschort  remembrance  of  elde  stories, 
that  whanne  I  loke  upon  hem. .  I  can  sone  dilate  the  circum- 
staunses.  **1533  Frith  Disput.  Purgat.  Prol.  (1829)  94 
Rastell  hath  enterprised  to  dilate  this  matter,  and  hath 
divided  it  into  three  Dialogues.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  viii. 
346  Having  met  with  some  of  their  Brethren  . .  and  delated 
to  them  their  deathes.  c  1790  Cowper  Comm.  Milton's  P.  L. 
11.  1024-33  ^  is  •  •  a  common  thing  with  poets  to  touch 
slightly  beforehand,  a  subject  which  they  mean  to  dilate  in 
the  sequel.  1801  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  <$*  Writ. 
(1832)  III.  150,  I  dare  give  only  hints  ;  it  would  be  presump¬ 
tuous  to  dilate  them. 

5.  intr.  To  discourse  or  write  at  large  ;  to  en¬ 
large,  expatiate.  Const.  f^/'(obs.),  on,  upon . 

1560  Whitehorne  Arte  Warre  (1588)  105,  I  might  haue 
delated  more  vpon  the  seruice  on  horsebacke,  and  after  haue 
reasoned  of  the  warre  on  the  Sea.  1592  Nashe/\  Penilesse 
(ed.  2)  13  a,  Experience  reproues  me  for  a  foole,  for  delating 
on  so  manifest  a  case.  1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Mooue  (1849)25, 
I  could  amply  delate  of  thy  sinne,  but  I  know  it  needlesse. 
1689-92  Locke  Toleration  hi,  vii.  Wks.  1727  II.  379  The 
terrible  Consequences  you  dilate  on  . .  I  leave  you  for  your 
private  use.  1697  Collier  EsS.  Mor.  Subj.  1.  (1709)  238 
Were  it  not  too  sad  an  Argument  to  dilate  upon.  1786  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  ii.  33  You  were  dilating  with  your 
new  acquaintances.  1820  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  South-sea  Ho., 
How  would  he  dilate  into  secret  history.  1838  Dickens 
Nich.  Nick,  xxvi,  She  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  Miss  Nickleby.  1861  F.  Hall  in  Jml.  Asiai. 
Soc.  Bengal  146  But  it  is  needless  to  dilate.  1874  Stubbs 
Const.  Hist.  (1875)  III. xviii.  122  The  chancellor,  .dilated  at 
length  on  the  perjuries  of  Duke  Philip. 

+  b.  rcfil.  To  express  oneself  at  length  or  dif¬ 
fusely.  Obs.  rare. 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  11.  (1645)9  Concerning  which  wee 
shall  not  need  to  dilate  our  selves  any  further.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  iv.  i.  §  6  In  process  of  time,  Wicliflfe  might  delate 
himself  in  supplemental  and  additional  Opinions,  a  1672 
Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  161  Dr.  Richard  Gardiner. . 
dilating  himself  on  Christ’s  miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine. 

Dilate  (dail^-t),  a.  arch .  Also  7  delate.  [In 
form,  ad.  L.  dilat-us  carried  in  different  ways, 
spread  abroad,  dispersed,  published,  pa.  pple.  of 
differre ;  but  in  sense,  answering  to  L.  dildtdt-us, 
widened,  expanded,  and  so  perh.  short  for  dilated .] 
=  Dilated,  widely  extended  or  expanded. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch .  xi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  182  With 
mykyll  more  Lycour  dylate.  1603  B.  Jonson  Sejanus  1.  ii, 
Instructed  With  so  dilate  and  absolute  a  power.  1614  W.  B. 
Philosopher  s  Ba?iquet  (ed.  2)  12  A  minde  so  delate  and 
ample.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  vii.  187  The  Seas 
possibly  more  dilate  and  extended.  1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann. 
Rev.  I.  301  Who  narrates  with  dilate  diffusion.  1883  Fenn 
Eli's  Childr.  III.  in.  ii.  180  Her  dilate  and  frightened  eyes 
softened  with  tears. 

t  Dila*te,  sb.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dilate  v.2]  = 

Dilatation  3. 

1595  Markham  Sir  R.  Grinvile  (Arb.)  58  Thanks  hardie 
Midleton  for  thy  dilate. 

Dilate,  obs.  form  of  Delate,  Delete. 

Dilated  (doil^-ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dilate  v.2  + 
-ed1.]  Widened,  expanded,  distended,  diffused, 
etc. :  see  the  verb. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  1  vi,  pat  pou  wip  a  dilated  herte 
mowe  renne  pe  way  of  my  commandementes.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  <$•  Cr.  11.  iii.  261  A  shore  confines  Thy  spacious  and 
dilated  parts.  1651  Stanley  Poems  29  In  an  elms  dilated 
shade.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  986  Satan  allarm’d  Collect¬ 
ing  all  his  might  dilated  stood.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Draft's  Observ. 
Surg.  (1771)  264  The  dilated  Urethra  was  very  thin.  1859 
Tennyson  Enid  1445  Then  there  flutter’d  in,  Half-bold, 
half-frighted,  with  dilated  eyes,  A  tribe  of  women.  1865 
Kingsley  Here w.  x.  (1866)  157  His  dilated  nostril. 

t  b.  Enlarged  upon.  Obs. 

1599  Jas.  I  Baer  (A.  Awpov  (1682)  74  Exercise  true  wisdome  ; 
in  discerning  wisely  betwixt  true  and  false  reports  ;  first  . . 
and  last  [considering]  the  nature  and  by-past  life  of  the 
dilated  person. 

f  c.  Cryst .  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  215  Dilated,  the  name 
given  to  a  variety  of  dodecahedral  calcareous  spar,  in  which 
the  bases  of  the  extreme  pentagons  are  in  some  degree 
enlarged  by  the  inclination  of  the  lateral  planes. 

d.  Her.  ‘  Opened  or  extended.  Applied  to  a 
Pair  of  Compasses,  Barnacles,  etc.’  Cussans,  1882. 

Hence  Dilatedly  adv.,  in  a  dilated  manner,  with 
dilatation  ;  diffusely. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  xxi.  fed.  i)  64  His  . .  aberrations, 
wherein  he  hath  dilatedly  tumbled  himselfe. 

+  Dila'tement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dilate  v. 2  + 
-MENT.]  A  dilating  ;  a  dilated  or  diffuse  passage. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  86  Euen  in  this  dilatement 
against  Ambition,  the  diuel  seekes  to  set  in  afoote  of  affected 
applause. 

Dilater  (dail^’tai).  [f.  Dilate  v 2  +  -er1. 
Now  mostly  supplanted  by  the  less  correctly  formed 
Dilator1.]  One  who  or  that  which  dilates. 

1605  Shelton  Commend.  Verses  in  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell., 
Thy  labours  shew  thy  will  to  dignifie  The  first  dilaters  of 
thy  famous  Nation.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Chr.  Moder.  (ed.  Ward) 
38/1  Away,  then,  ye  cruel  torturers  of  opinions,  dilaters  of 
errors,  delators  of  your  brethren. 

b.  spec.  A  surgical  instrument  used  to  dilate  a 
part ;  =  Dilator  sbl  a. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Chirurg.  464  A  dilater  made  for 
to  open  the  mouth  and  teeth.  1668  R.  L’Estrange  Vis. 
Quev.  (1708)  28  In  the  tail  of  these,  came  the  Surgeons, 
laden  with  Pincers. .  Dilaters,  Scissers.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 


Kersey),  Dilaiatory,  or  Dilater,  a  Surgeon’s  dilating  In¬ 
strument,  hollow  on  the  inside,  to  draw  barbed  Iron,  &c.  out 
of  a  Wound  :  Also  an  Instrument  with  which  the  Mouth  of 
the  Womb  may  be  dilated.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Dilatcr. 

c.  Anat.  A  muscle  which  dilates  or  expands  a 
part ;  =  Dilatator  a,  Dilator  sb.i  b. 

1683  Snape  Anat.  Horse  iv.  xiv.  (1686)  171  Of  fhe  Dilaters 
or  those  that  widen  the  Chest  there  are  four  pair. 

Dilater,  obs.  form  of  Delator,  accuser. 
Dilating  (dsil^’tiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dilate  v.2  + 
-ing  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Dilate,  in  various 
senses  ;  enlargement,  expansion. 

1529  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  iii.  Wks.  1213/2  Among  other 
[tokens]  the  comyng  in  of  the  Jewes,  and  y°  dilating  of 
christendome  againe.  1532  —  Con/ut.  Tittdale  ibid.  648  2 
For  now  in  dylating  and  declaring  of  hys  conclusion,  he 
addeth  one  thinge.  1586  I.  Hooker  Girald.  Ircl.  in  Holin- 
shed  II.  36/1  Doo  grant  tnat  you  for  the  dilating  of  Gods 
church  ..  doo  enter  to  possesse  that  land.  1657  J.  Smith 
Myst.  Rhet.  114  Paradiastole  is  a  dilating  or  enlarging  of 
a  matter  by  interpretation.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus. 
(1732)  12  Where  the  waters  by  dilating  were  become  shal¬ 
lower.  1791  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Sept.,  A  few  memoran¬ 
dums  for  my  own  dilating  upon  at  our  meeting. 

Dila'ting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dilate  +  -ing2.] 
That  dilates  or  expands  :  see  the  verb. 

1581  T.  Howell  Denises  { 1879)  192  In  my  delating  brains, 
a  thousand  thoughts  were  fed.  1593  Tell -Troth's  N.  V. 
Gift  4  With  such  a  dilatinge  narration.  1644  Digby  Nat. 
Bodies  1.  (1645)  290  To  fill  those  capacities  which  the  dilating 
heat  hath  made.  1805  Southey  Madoc  in  W.  iv,  T  hrough 
the  broken  cloud,  Appeared  the  bright  dilating  blue  of 
heaven.  1854  Badham  Halieut.  248  A  dilating  crest  which 
grows  red  at  the  nuptial  season. 

Hence  Dilatingly  adv. 

1891  G.  Meredith  One  0/ ourConq.  II.  vi.  150  The  colonel 
eyed  Mrs.  Blathenoy  dilatingly. 

+  Dila  tion  Obs.  Also  5-6  de-,  dy-.  [a. 
OF.  dilacion  (13th  c.  in  Hatz-Darm.),  mod.  F.  dila¬ 
tion,  It.  dilazione ,  ad.  L.  dildtidn-em,  n.  of  action 
from  differre ,  dildt-  to  defer,  delay,  put  off :  cf.  Di¬ 
late  v.1]  Delay,  procrastination,  postponement. 

14. .  Lydg.  Temple  0/ Glas  877  Bef>e  not  astoneid  of  no 
wilfulnes,  Ne  nou^t  dispeired  of^is  dilacioun.  1430  —  Chron. 
Troy  iii.  xxv,  Without  abode  or  longe  delacyon.  Ibid.  iv. 
xxxiv,  I  wyll  nowe  make  no  dylacyon.  1552  Latimer  Serm. 
Lords  Pray.  iv.  31  The  Angels  . .  whiche  doe  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  God  without  dilation.  1585  Parsons  Chr.  Exerc. 
11.  v.  350  So  the  matter  by  delation  came  to  no  effect.  1627 
Bp.  Hall  Heaven  vpon  Earth  §  5  Some  desperate  debters, 
whom,  after  long  dilations  of  payments  . .  we  altogether  let 
goe  for  disability.  1665  J.  Webb  Stofie-Heng (1725)  160  The 
Dilation  that  attended  the  ultimate  Appeal. 

Dilation  2  (doil^Jon,  di-).  [Improperly  f.  Di¬ 
late  v2,  which  does  not  contain  the  verbal  suffix 
-ate,  but  a  stem  -late  from  L.  lat-us  broad,  so  that 
the  etymologically  correct  formation  is  dilatation. 
(Cf.  coercion ,  dispution  for  disputation,  etc.).] 

1.  =  Dilatation  i. 

1598  Florio,  Dilatione,  a  dilation,  enlarging  or  ouerspread- 
ing.  [But  1611  corrects  to  Dilatatione  a  dilating,  Dilatione 
a  delaying.]  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor. 76  The  dilations 
of  the  arteries.  1615  Crooke  Body  0/ Man  641  The  dilation 
is  the  cause  of  deepe  and  base  voyces.  1796  Southey  Lett . 
fr.  Spain  (1799)  125  The  beauty  of  its  dilation  and  contrac¬ 
tion.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  vi.  172  At  first  her  eye  with 
slow  dilation  roll’d  Dry  flame.  1870  Rolleston  A nim.  Life 
27  Transverse  dilation  of  the  thorax. 

fig.  1647  H.  More  Poems  293  The  soul  . .  a  sure  fixation 
And  centrall  depth  it  hath,  and  free  dilation.  1787  J.  Frere 
in  Microcosm  No.  25  p  8  The  mind  perceives  a  sensible 
dilation  of  its  faculties.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Child 
Angel,  Those  natural  dilations  of  the  youthful  spirit. 

+  2.  =  Dilatation  2.  Obs. 

a  1631  Donne  in  Spurgeon  Treas .  Dav.  Ps.  xc.  14  A  prayer 
not  only  of  appropriation  to  ourselves  . .  but  of  a  charitable 
dilation  and  extension  to  others. 

3.  =  Dilatation  3. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  vii.  §  6.  28  In  the  description 
or  dilation  of  his  works.  1623  Cockeram  ii,  A  Speaking  at 
large,  Dilation.  1774  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetfy  III. 
xxxix.  377  By  needless  dilations,  and  the  affectations  of  cir¬ 
cumlocution.  1851  Agn.  Strickland  Queens  Scot .  II.  193 
Frivolous  terms  and  dilations  cut  away. 

Dilation  3,  obs.  var.  of  Delation,  accusation. 
Dilative  (dail<?‘*tiv),  a.  [f.  Dilate  v2  +  -ive.] 
1.  Having  the  property  of  dilating  or  expanding 
( trans .  and  intr.)  =  Dilatative. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Chirurg .  iii.  i.  (1678)  52  The  Vital 
[faculty]  is  divided  into  the  dilative  and  contractive  faculty 
of  the  heart  and  arteries.  1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  ii.  §  4 
A  Body  Porous,  Dilative  and  Pliable.  1808  Coleridge  Lit . 
Rem.  (1836)  II.  408  The.. astringent  power,  comparatively 
uncounteracted  by  the  dilative.  Ibid.  41 1  The  dilative  force. 
+  2.  Serving  to  diffuse  (the  food).  Obs. 

1528  Paynel  Salerne's  Regim.  P,  Drinkynge  delatiue  is 
moste  conuenient  after  the  fyrst  digestion  regularlye.  1589 
Cogan  Haven  Health  eexv.  (1636)  233  If  any  of  these  three 
uses  of  drinke  be  omitted,  the  drinke  delative  may  be  best 
spared.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  ( 1650)275  This  drinking 
of  Wine  or  Beer  between  meales.  .may  well  be  termed  both 
dilutive  and  dilative.  1634  H.  R.  Salerne's  Regim.  90  Re¬ 
gularly,  conuenient  drinke  dilatiue,  or  permixtiue,  ought  to 
be  Wine,  Ale,  Beere,  Perry,  or  such  like. 

Dilatometer  (daiDtyrm/'taj).  [f.  Dilate  v.2 
+  -(o)meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
dilatation  or  expansion  of  a  liquid  by  heat.  Hence 
Dilatome’tric  a.,  relating  to  a  dilatometer. 

1882  Nature  No.  639.  290  The  numerous  determinations  of 
the  expansion  of  water  by  heat.  .Experimenters,  .have  used 
two  methods— the  hydrostatic  and  the  dilatometric.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Alcoholic  dilatometer ,  an  instrument  in- 
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vented  by  Silvermann  to  determine  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  a  liquid,  founded  on  the  principle  that  water  in  passing 
from  o°  C.  to  ioo°  C.  . .  expands  -0466  of  its  volume,  and 
alcohol,. -1252. 

Dilator  (dail^'tsj),  sbf  [f.  Dilate  v.-  :  an 
irregular  formation,  the  regular  types  being  Di- 
later  from  Eng.  dilate ,  and  Dilatator  from  L. 
dildtare. ]  One  who  or  that  which  dilates  :  spec. 
a.  Surg.  An  instrument  used  to  dilate  or  distend 
an  opening,  passage,  or  organ  ;  =  Dilatator  b, 
Dilater  b. 

[1634-1706:  see  Dilater  b.]  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  iu. 
420/2  The  Dilator  is  an  Instrument  to  open  or  stretch  out  a 
thing  to  its  breadth.  1830  S.  Cooper  Diet.  Pract.  Surg. 
(ed.  6)  s.v.  Urethra,  With  respect  to  dilators,  as  they  are 
called  . .  their  use  is  far  from  being  much  approved  by  the 
best  modern  surgeons.  1864  T.  Holmes  Syst,  Surg.  (1870) 
IV.  063  The  stricture  being  now  fairly  split,  the  dilator 
should  he  rotated. 

b.  Anat.  A  muscle  or  nerve  which  dilates  or 
widens  a  part ;  =  Dilatator  a,  Dilater  c.  Also 
attrib. 

[1683  ;  see  Dilater  c.]  a  173s  Arbuthnot(J.),  The  dilators 
of  the  nose  are  too  strong  in  cholerick  people.  1807  Med. 
Jrtil.  XVII.  407  The  radiating  (or  dilator)  muscle  of  the 
Iris.  1844  J.  G. Wilkinson  Swedenborg s  Anim.  Kingd.  II. 
i.  3  The  muscles  of  the  nose  are  three  pair ;  two  pair  of 
dilator,  and  one  pair  of  constrictors.  1878  Foster  Phys.  11. 
i.  §  2.  210  It  acts  energetically  as  a  dilator-nerve. 

t  Di'lator,  -our,  a.  andiA2  Sc.  Obs,  Forms: 

5- 8  dilatour,  6  delatour,  8  dilator,  delator, 
[a.  F.  dilatoire  adj.  ‘dilatory’,  formerly  also  sb. 

‘  delay  ’,  ad.  L.  dlldtori-us ,  dilatori-urn ,  dilatory, 
delaying,  f.  dildt-  ppl.  stem  of  differre-.  see 
Defer  z\i,  Dilate  z\l  For  the  form  of  the  word 
cf.  declarator .] 

A.  adj.  {Sc.  Law.)  Dilatory  ;  delaying,  causing 
delay. 

1503  Sc.  Acts  Jus.  IV(  1397)  §  65  There  salbe  na  exception 
dilatour  admitted  against  that  summounds.  Ibid.  §  95  Vpon 
dilatour  or  peremptour  exception.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj. 
104  Gif  the  partie  defendand  will  not  vse  any  exception  or 
defence  dilatour.  1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2) 
267  All  his  Defences,  both  dilator  and  peremptor,  which  the 
Sheriff  shall  either  advise  in  Court,  or  allow  [etc.]. 

B.  sb.  (At.  Law.)  A  delay ;  a  cause  of  delay,  a 
dilatory  plea;  =  Dilatory  sb. 

1473  Treaty  w.  Scott,  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1710)  XI.  789 
Withoutyn  any  dilatour  or  delais.  1583  Sempill  Leg.  Bp. 
Andrews  Life  194  Ballates  (1872)  205  Bot  Doctor  Patrick 
still  replyed,  With  trickis  and  delatouris  he  denyed.  1717 
Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  328,  I  scarce  mention  the  unac¬ 
countable  dilatours  of  settling  vacancies.  1718  Ibid.  II.  381 
This  was  reckoned  a  delator,  and  opposed.  1752  J.  Louthian 
Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  97  All  these  Objections,  properly 
called  Dilators,  must  be  first  proponed.  1888  Ramsay  Scott, 
in  18 th  C.  I.  ii.  41  He  is  said  to  ha\e  excelled  in  what  was 
called  proponing  dilators. 

Dilator,  obs.  form  of  Delator,  accuser. 
Dilatorily  (di'latsrili),  cifo.  [f.  Dilatory  a.f 
4-  -ly  2.]  In  a  dilatory  manner  ;  delayingly. 

1700  Tyrrell  Hist -Eng.  II.  873  The  Prelates  answered  him 
dilatorily.  1781  Johnson  in  Boswell  Life  (1848)  665/1, 1  wrote 
in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work, 
and  working  with  vigour  and  haste.  1849  Lowell  Lett. 
I.  167,  I  remain  very  sincerely  (and  dilatorily)  Your  friend. 

Dilatoriness  (dHatarines).  Forms  :  see  Di¬ 
latory.  [f.  next  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being 
dilatory ;  tendency  to  procrastination  or  delay. 

1642  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  1. 6ro  Lest  his  Majesty 
should  think  it  a  delatoriness  in  the  Parliament  to  return  an 
Answer.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Land..  95  The  sluggards 
dilatoriness  is  upon  men ;  and  they  will  sit  still  a  little  longer. 
1718  Free-thinker  No.  56.  4  The  Holy  See  proceeded  with 
its  usual  dilatoriness  in  that  Affair.  1825  Scott  Jrnl.  7  Dec., 
Letters,  .lying  on  my  desk  like  snakes,  hissing  at  me  for  my 
dilatoriness.  i86t  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889/ 1.  38  His  delay 
in  setting  out  was  due  to  pure  procrastination  and  dilatori¬ 
ness. 

Dilatory  (drlatari),  a. f  and  sb.  Forms  :  6-7 
dilatorie,  7-  dilatory,  (8  erron.  dilitary).  Also 

6- 7  delatorie,  (6  delaterye,  deletary),  7  de- 

latory.  [ad.  L.  dlldtori-us,  f.  dlldtdr-em  a  delayer, 
agent-n.  from  differre ,  dildt -  to  Defer,  delay  :  see 
Dilate  v.1  Cf.  F.  dilatoire  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  A.  adj. 

1.  Tending  to  cause  delay ;  made  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  time  or  deferring  decision  or  action. 

1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  iv.  xxi.  (1588)  622  It  was  very  Dila¬ 
torie  for  the  Justices  of  Peace,  to  take  those  Wages,  at  the 
handes  of  the  Shirife.  1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  9  a, 
For  his  delaterye  excuse.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  11.  iv.  237, 
I  abhorre  This  dilatory  sloth  and  trickes  of  Rome.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.Hist.  viii.  ii.  §  46  Dilatory  letters  excusing  them¬ 
selves  from  coming  thither.  1671  Shadwell  Humourists  v. 
Wks.  1720  I.  202,  I  will  . .  make  no  hesitation  or  dilatory 
scruple.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  178  ?  4  By  long  deliber¬ 
ation  and  dilatory  projects  they  may  both  be  lost,  i860 
Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  iii.  80  The  policy  of  England 
continued  to  be  expectant  and  dilatory. 

b.  Law.  Dilatory  plea,  a  plea  put  in  for  the  sake 
of  delay.  Dilatory  exception  :  see  Exception  sb. 
4  a.  Dilatory  defence  (in  Sc.  Law)  :  see  quot. 

[1292  Britton  ii.  xvii.  §  1  Par  excepciouns  dilatories.] 
IS3S  Act  27  lien.  VIII,  c.  14  §  5  None  essoin  ..  or  other 
dilatorie  pie  for  the  defendant  shall  be  admitted.  1611  Rich 
Honest.  Age  ( 1844)21  They,  .do  seeke  for  nothing  more  then 
to  checke  the  course  of  justice  by  their  delatory  pleas.  1678 
Hickes  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV.  49  At  last  all  the  di¬ 


latory  exceptions  being  answered,  the  Jury  was  impanelled 
and  the  witnesses  sworn.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III. 301 
Dilatory  pleas  are  such  as  tend  merely  to  delay  or  put  off 
the  suit,  by  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  remedy,  rather 
than  by  denying  the  injury.  1861  W,  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot., 
Dilatory  Defence  is  a  plea  offered  by  a  defender  for  eliding 
the  conclusions  of  the  action,  without  entering  on  the  merits 
of  the  cause.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  iv.  §  120  Those  [Ex¬ 
ceptions]  are  dilatory  that  are  available  only  for  a  time,  such 
as  that  of  an  agreement  not  to  sue  say  for  five  years. 

2.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  delay ;  slow, 
tardy,  a.  Of  persons,  their  characters,  habits,  etc. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  ii.  iii.  379  Wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  89  P  1  Women  of  dilatoryTempers, 
who  are  for  spinning  out  the  Time  of  Courtship.  1742 
Young  N.  Th.  i.  413  Poor  dilatory  man.  1781  Cowper 
Lett.  25  Aug.,  The  most  dilatory  of  all  people.  1838  Thirl- 
wall  Greece  III.  xix.  106  They  are  as  prompt,  as  you  are 
dilatory.  1884  Pae  Eustace  38  You  shall  have  no  longer 
cause  to  think  me  dilatory. 

b.  Of  actions. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xii.  (1700)  64  Being  press’d  to 
give  an  account  of  such  a  Dilatory  way  of  proceeding.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  144  p  11  But  between  dilatory  pay¬ 
ment  and  bankruptcy  there  is  a  great  distance.  1843 
Prescott  Mexico  vi.  v.  (1864)  369  Cortez  was  not  content 
to  wait  patiently  the  effects  of  a  dilatory  blockade.  1879 
Froude  Caesar  xxii.  386  His  political  advisers  were  im¬ 
patient  of  these  dilatory  movements. 

B.  sb.  Laiv.  A  means  of  procuring  delay ;  a 
dilatory  plea  :  see  A.  i  b. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1684)  II.  22  Shifting  off  the  matter 
by  subtil  dilatories  and  frivolous  cavilling  about  the  law. 
1585  Abp.  Sandys  Semi.  (1841)  226  Delatories  and  shiftings 
off  wear  out  many  a  just  cause,  and  beggar  many  a  poor 
man.  1681  Trial  of  S.  Colledge  16  You  ought  not  to  have 
helps  to  plead  dilatories.  a  1734  North  Lives  (1826)  I.  302 
Criminals  of  that  sort,  .should  defend  upon  plain  truth, which 
they  know  best,  without  any  dilatories,  arts  or  evasions. 
1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  s.v.  Dilatory  Pleas,  No  man 
shall  be  permitted  to  plead  two  dilatories  at  separate 
times. 

+  Dilatory,  a.2  Obs.  rare .  [A  bad  formation 
for  dilatatory ,  f.  Dilate  v.~\  Used  for  dilating, 
dilative. 

1691  Mullineux  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  822  The  Chyrur- 
gion.  .inserted  his  Dilatory  Instrument. 

II  Di'lature.  Sc.  Obs.  [A  variant  of  dilatour , 
Dilator  2,  assimilated  in  spelling  to  L.  dildtura , 
delaying,  delay,  f.  dildt-  ppl.  stem  of  L.  differre : 
see  Dilate  ^.i]  ==  Dilatory^. 

1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  57 66  Throw  Delaturis  [v.  r.  de¬ 
latouris]  full  of  dissait,  Quhilk  mony  one  gart  beg  thare  mait. 
1714  Let.  in  Lockhart  Papers  1. 439  The  Court  tricked  them 
with  dilatures  till  the  . .  opportunity  was  past. 

Dilavy,  var.  of  Delavy  a.  Obs. 

Dilay(e,  obs.  form  of  Delay. 

Dilce,  Sc.  form  of  Dulse. 

+  Dildo  1m  Obs.  Also  dildoe.  A  word  of  ob¬ 
scure  origin,  used  in  the  refrains  of  ballads. 

Also,  a  name  of  the  penis  or  phallus,  or  a  figure  thereof ; 
the  lingam  of  Hindoo  worship  ;  formerly,  also,  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  or  reviling  appellation  of  a  man  or  lad ;  and  app. 
applied  to  a  cylindrical  or  *  sausage  *  curl. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  v.  iii,  Here  I  find.  .The  seeling  fill’d 
with  poesies  of  the  candle :  And  Madame,  with  a  Dildo, 
writ  o’  the  walls.  1611  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  iv.  iv.  195  He  has 
the  prettiest  Loue-songs  for  Maids  . .  with  such  delicate 
burthens  of  Dilclo’s and  Fadings,  a  1627 Middleton  Chaste 
Maidi.  ii,  What,  has  he  got  a  singing  in  his  head  now? 
Now’s  out  of  work  he  falls  to  making  dildoes.  1638  Ford 
Fancies  iv.  i,  This  page  a  milk-livered  dildoe.  1647  Pari. 
Ladies  12  The  very  sight  of  this  Madam  with  a  Dildoe  . . 
put  the  House  into  a  great  silence,  c  1650  Roxb.  Ball.  II. 
455  She  prov’d  herself  a  Duke’s  daughter,  and  he  but  a 
Squire’s  son.  Sing  trang  dildo  lee.  1656  S.  Holland  Zara 
(1719)  41  That  Gods  may  view,  With  a  dildo-doe,  What 
we  bake,  and  what  we  brew.  1659  Torriano,  Bacillo  .. 
a  simple  gull,  a  shallow  pate,  also  a  dill-doe,  or  pillie- 
cock.  1661  R.  W.  Conf.  Charac.  To  Rdr.  (i860)  7  O  thou 
faint-hearted  dildo.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  ir.  463/2 
A  Campaign  Wig  hath  Knots  or  Bobs  (or  a  Dildo  on  each 
side)  with  a  curled  Forehead.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
179  Under  the  Banyan  Tree,  an  Altar  with  a  Dildo  in  the 
middle  being  erected,  they  offer  Rice. 

b.  Comb,  dildo-glass,  a  cylindrical  glass;  ?a 
test-tube. 

c  1625  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  ill.  i,  Whoever  lives  to  see  me 
Dead,  gentlemen,  shall  find  me  all  mummy,  Good  to  fill 
galipots,  and  long  dildo-glasses. 

+  Dildo  2.  Obs.  [prob.  the  same  word  as  prec., 
from  its  cylindrical  form  like  a  1  dildo-glass’.]  A 
tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Cercus  (N.O.  Cac - 
tacese).  Also  Dildo-treey  Dildo-busliy  Dildo  Pear 
Tree. 

1696  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  296  The  Dildoe-tree  is  the  same 
with  the  Cereus  or  Torch-Plant.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  81 
Barren  Islands  without  any  Tree,  only  some  Dildo-bushes 
growing  on  them.  Ibid.  101  The  Dildoe-tree  is  a  green 
prickly  shrub,  that  grows  about  10  or  12  foot  high,  without 
either  Leaf  or  Fruit.  It  is  as  big  as  a  mans  Leg,  from  the 
root  to  the  top,  and  it  is  full  of  sharp  prickles,  growing  in 
thick  rows.  1700  W.  King  Transactioneer  11  The  Toddy- 
Tree,  the  Sower-Sop,  the  Bonavists,  and  the  Dildoe.  1756 
P.  Browne  Nat.  Hist.  Jamaica  (1789)  238  The  larger  erect 
Indian  Fig,  or  Dildo  Pear  Tree. 

+  Dile'Ct,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare .  [ad.  L.  dilect-us 
1  beloved  pa.  pple.  of  diligere  to  esteem  highly, 
to  love  (see  Diligent).]  Beloved. 

1521  J.  T.  in  Bradshaw  St.  IVerburge  Prol.  ii,  A  virgin 
resplendent  Dilect  of  our  lorde. 

Dilectacion,  obs.  form  of  Delectation. 


+  Dilection  (dile'kjan).  Obs.  Also  5-6  dy-, 
6  de-.  [a.  F.  dilection  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  dilection-em  love  (of  God,  etc.)  (Tertullian, 
Vulgate),  n.  of  action  from  diligere  to  select  to 
oneself  from  others,  to  esteem  highly,  hold  dear, 
love ;  f.  di-y  dis-  (Dis-  1)  +  legbe  to  gather,  cull, 
choose.] 

1.  Love,  affection :  almost  always,  spiritual  or 
Christian  love,  or  the  love  of  God  to  man  or  of 
man  to  God ;  cf.  Charity  i. 

1388  Wyclif  Rev.  Prol.,  Ion,  the  apostil  and  euangelist  of 
oure  Lord  Ihesu  Crist,  chosen  and  loued,  in  so  gret  loue  of 
dileccioun  is  had.  a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  851 
Frenship,  adieu  ;  farewele,  dileccioun.  c  1485  Digby  Myst. 
in.  1323  His  desypylles  . .  to  hym  had  dyleccyon.  c  1520 
JVyse  Chyld  §  Emp.  Adrian  (i860)  15  They  were  by  dy- 
leccion  all  of  one  hart  and  of  one  wyll.  1623  Favine  Theat . 
Hon.  ix.  vi.  399  In  token  of  love  and  Brotherly  dilection. 
1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  Ep.  Pordages  Mystic  Div.  56  This 
dilection,  love,  charitie  towards  God,  and  towards  His 
Image,  man. 

2.  The  action  of  choosing,  choice  (of  that  on 
which  one’s  desire  or  affection  is  set) ;  esp.  in  Theol. 
=  Election  3. 

c  1450  Hknryson  Mor.  Fab.  62  And  when  the  saul  Giues 
consent  vnto  delection,  The  wicked  thought  beginnes  for  to 
breird  In  deadly  sinne.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  12 
We  are  adjured  by  our  election,  selection,  dilection,  to  be 
merciful.  1656  Jeanes  Fuln.  Christ  51  Christ  is  the  only.be- 
gotten  son  of  God,  not  by  dilection,  but  by  eternall  generation. 

H  3.  Used  by  Carlyle  to  render  Ger.  liebden  as  a 
title  of  honour. 

1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  IV.  xi.  v.  81  These  things 
We  expect  from  your  Dilection,  as  Kurfurst  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  1865  Ibid.  VII.  xvii.  iv.  (1873)  37  [I]  apprise  your 
dilection,  though  under  deepest  secrecy. 

Dilemma  (dileuna,  dai-),  sb.  Also  p.  ($-7 
(after  French)  dilemme  (dylem).  [a.  L.  di¬ 
lemma ,  a.  Gr.  biKrj/xfia  double  proposition,  f.  5 i-y 
twice  (Di-2)  +  Xruxfxa  assumption,  premiss  :  see 
Lemma.] 

1.  In  Rhetoric.  A  form  of  argument  involving  an 
adversary  in  the  choice  of  two  (or,  loosely ,  more) 
alternatives,  either  of  which  is  (or  appears)  equally 
unfavourable  to  him.  (The  alternatives  are  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  the  1  horns  ’  of  the  dilemma.) 
Hence  in  Logic,  A  hypothetical  syllogism  having 
a  conjunctive  or  ‘  conditional  ’  major  premiss  and 
a  disjunctive  minor  (or,  one  premiss  conjunctive 
and  the  other  disjunctive). 

Very  different  views  have  been  taken  by  different  logicians 
as  to  what  syllogisms  are  properly  dilemmas ;  several  of  the 
arguments  commonly  so  called  being  considered  by  some 
writers  to  be  only  ordinary  conjunctive  syllogisms,  construc¬ 
tive  or  destructive.  See  Fowler,  Deductive  Logic ,  v.  §  4. 

1523  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  36  They  are  . . 
excommunicated  . .  wtl1  a  dilemma  made  concerninge  the  . . 
Mayor's,  .perplexitie.  1551  T.  Wilson  Log  ike  ( 1580)  34  b, 
Dilemma,  otherwise,  .called  a  horned  argument,  is  when  the 
reason  consisteth  of  repugnant  members,  so  that  what  so 
ever  you  graunt,  you  fall  into  the  snare.  1622  Bacon 
Hen.  VII,  Wks.  (Bohn)  377  A  dilemma,  that  bishop  Morton 
..used,  to  raise  up  the  benevolence  to  higher  rates;  and 
some  called  it  his  fork,  and  some  his  crotch.  . .‘  That  if  they 
met  with  any  that  were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them,  that 
they  must  needs  have,  because  they  laid  up :  and  if  they 
were  spenders,  they  must  needs  have,  because  it  was  seen  in 
their  port  and  manner  of  living '.  1638  Chillingw.  Relig. 

Prot.  1.  ii.  §  154  Thus  haue  we  cast  off  your  dilemma,  and 
broken  both  the  homes  of  it.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II. 
iv.  Proem  11  A  Dilemma  is  an  argumentation  from  two 
members,  whereof  both  are  attended  with  incommoditie. 
1725  Watts  Logic  iii.  ii.  §  6  A  Dilemma  becomes  faulty  or 
ineffectual,  .when  it  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  upon 
him  who  utters  it.  1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  xviii. 

(1866)  I.  351  An  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  called 
the  dilemma  or  horned  syllogism.  Ibid.  352  If  the  disjunc¬ 
tion.  .has  only  two  members,  the  syllogism  is  then  called  a 
dilemma  in  the  strict  and  proper  signification.  If.  .three. . 
members,  it  is  called  trilemma,  etc.  1842  Abp.  Thomson 
Laws  Th.  §  109  (i860)  203  The  Dilemma  is  a  complex  argu¬ 
ment,  partaking  both  of  the  conditional  and  disjunctive. 
1887  Fowler  Deductive  Logic  121  In  disputation,  the  adver¬ 
sary  who  is  refuted  by  a  dilemma  is  said  to  be  ‘  fixed  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma ' ;  he  is  said  to  rebut  the  dilemma, 
if  he  meet  it  by  another  with  an  opposite  conclusion.  Ibid. 
122  It  seems  less  arbitrary  and  more  systematic  to  define 
dilemma  as  ‘  a  syllogism  of  which  one  premiss  is  a  conjunc¬ 
tive  and  the  other  a  disjunctive  proposition 

0.  1587  A.  Fleming  Cont.  Holhished.  III.  1307/2  This 
bishop,  hauing  heard  all  these  excuses,  vsed  this  dilemme. 
1616  Lane  Sq.  Tale  (1888)  121,  I  see  his  saftie  and  thine 
maie  not  bee,  bot  as  Dylems  or  Contraries  agree. 

2.  Hence,  in  popular  use  :  A  choice  between  two 
(or,  loosely ,  several)  alternatives,  which  are  or  ap¬ 
pear  equally  unfavourable ;  a  position  of  doubt  or 
perplexity,  a  ‘fix’. 

1590  Greene  Neucr  too  late  (1600)  19  Every  motion  was 
intangled  with  a  dilemma: ..  the  loue  of  Francesco  gaue 
such  fierce  assaults  to  the  bulwarke  of  her  affection  . .  the 
feare  of  her  Fathers  displeasure  ..  draue  her  to  meditate 
thus.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iv.  v.  87  In  perplexity,  and 
doubtful  dilemma.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  1.  §  53  He  is 
reduced  to  this  doleful  Dilemma ;  either  voluntarily,  by  re¬ 
signing,  to  depose  himself;  or  violently,  by  detrusion,  to  be 
deposed  by  others.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  297  Kos¬ 
ciusko  was  . .  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  dilemma  of  being 
obliged  either  to  kill  the  father  or  give  up  the  daughter. 
1841-44  Emerson  Ess.,  Experience  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  189  In 
the  dilemma  of  a  swimmer  among  drowning  men,  who  all 
catch  at  him.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Comtttw.  II.  liii.  332  They 
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were  . .  in  the  dilemma  of  either  violating  the  Constitution 
or  losing  a  golden  opportunity. 

3.  Comb .  as  dilemma-making . 

1895  Westm .  Gaz.  16  Apr.  3/3  Dilemma  making  is  at  best 
a  somewhat  puerile,  .form  of  dialectic. 

Dilemma,  v.  rare .  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trails .  To  place  in  a  dilemma ;  pa.  pple.  =in 
a  dilemma  or  i  fix  \ 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  44  Both  sides  are  Dilemma’d,  and 
stand  postur’d  like  Lots  wife.  1698  Fryer  A cc.  E.  India  P. 
325  Now  we  were  dilemma’d,  not  knowing  what  to  wish. 
a  1849  Poe  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  485  Like  a  novel- 
hero  dilemma’d,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  guided  by  circum¬ 
stances. 

t  2.  intr.  To  be  in  a  dilemma  ;  to  hesitate  or  be 
in  doubt  between  two  alternatives.  Obs.  rare. 

1687  R.  L’Estrange  Answ.  Diss.  39  He  runs  away  with 
the  Fact,  for  Granted;  Dilemma’s  upon  it,  and  so  leaves 
the  Matter. 

Dilemmatic  (di-,  dgilemse-tik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
S iXti/xuar-  stem  of  Si\rjfi/sa  (see  prec.)  +  -ia]  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  relating  to,  a  dilemma. 

1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xiii.  (i860)  I.  241  Dilem¬ 
matic  judgments  are  those  in  which  a  condition  is  found, 
both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  predicate.  Ibid.  xv.  (i860)  I. 
291  The  Hypothetico-disjunctive  or  Dilemmatic  Syllogism. 
1867  Atwater  Eleni .  Logic  95  Dilemmatic  Judgements 
involve  a  combination  of  the  conditional  and  disjunctive. 
1870  Jevons  Klein.  Logic  xix.  168  Dilemmatic  arguments 
are.  .more  often  fallacious  than  not.  1891  Welton  Manual 
Logic  IV.  v.  447  The  peculiar  feature  of  a  dilemmatic  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  choice  of  alternatives  which  it  thus  offers. 

t  Dilemnia'tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  prec.  Hence  Dilemma'tically  adv. 

1659  Baxter  Key  Cath.  xlv.  316  The  Jesuites  . .  went  Di- 
lemmatically  to  work,  thinking  to  make  sure  which  way  ever 
things  went,  to  effect  their  ends.  1661  K.  W.  Conf.  Charac. 
Good-old  cause  (i860)  60  And  bring  upon  us  a  dilennnaticall 
confusion.  1677  Gilpin  Dsemonol.  (1867)  342  These  were 
perplexing,  entangling  temptations.  They  were  dilemmat- 
ical,  such  as  might  ensnare,  either  in  the  doing  or  refusal. 

Dile'mmist.  rare.  ff.  Dilemma  +  -ist.]  One 
who  bases  his  position  upon  a  dilemma;  used  as 
the  name  of  a  Buddhist  school  of  philosophy. 

1858  Appleton's  Amer.  Cycl.  IV.  70/2  [The  philosophic 
school]  of  the  Vaibhashikas,  or  dilemmists,  who  maintain  the 
necessity  of  immediate  contact  with  the  object  to  be  known. 

+  Dile*riate,  a .  Obs .  rare.  [Erron.  for  delirate , 
ad.  L.  deliratus ,  or  for  deliriate. ]  =  Delirious. 

1689  Moyle  Sea  Chyrurg.  111.  xi.  117  Before  the  Feaver 
comes  to  its  height,  usually  men  are  dileriate. 

Dilettant  (didetcunt),  a.  and  sb.  [A  partially 
Anglicized  adaptation  of  next :  cf.  F.  dilettante  ; 
also  adjutant ,  confijant ,  etc.]  =next. 

A.  adj. 

1851  Carlyle  Sterling  11.  vii.  (1872)  160  Sterling  returned 
from  I  taly  filled  with . .  great  store  of  artistic,  serious,  dilettant 
and  other  speculation  for  the  time. 

B.  sb. 

1875  Hamerton  Intel l.  Lifem.  v.  100  If  the  essence  of  di¬ 
lettantism  is  to  be  contented  with  imperfect  attainment,  I  fear 
that  all  educated  people  must  be  considered  dilettants. 
1888  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Jan.  316  Teach  by  salutary  smarts, 
These  dilettants  to  understand  That  Learning  is  the  first  of 
Arts.  1891  F.  M.  Wilson  Prim,  on  Browning  34  Browning 
draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  dilettant  and  the  artist. 

II  Dilettante  (diletse’nti,  It.  dz'let|ta’ntfi).  PI. 
dilettanti  (-tz),  rarely  -es.  [It.  dilettante  ‘a 
lover  of  music  or  painting  ’,  f.  dilettare L.  de- 
lectare  to  delight:  see  Delect,  etc.  So  mod.F. 
dilettante,  1878  in  Did.  Acad.'] 

1.  A  lover  of  the  fine  arts ;  originally,  one  who 
cultivates  them  for  the  love  of  them  rather  than 
professionally,  and  so  =  amateur  as  opposed  to  pro¬ 
fessional  ;  but  in  later  use  generally  applied  more 
or  less  depreciatively  to  one  who  interests  himself 
in  an  art  or  science  merely  as  a  pastime  and  with¬ 
out  serious  aim  or  study  (‘a  mere  dilettante’). 

1733-4  t‘  The  Society  of  Dilettanti  ’  was  founded].  1748 
Chesterf.  Lett.  n.  xl,  You  are  likely  to  hear  of  it  as 
a  virtuoso  ;  and  if  so,  I  should  be  glad  to  profit  of  it,  as  an 
humble  dillettante.  1769  {title),  Ionian  Antiquities,  By 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti.  1770  Foote  Lame  Lover  1.  i, 
Frederick  is  a  bit  of  Macaroni  and  adores  the  soft  Italian 
termination  in  a.  ..Yes,  a  delitanti  all  over.  1775  Mad. 
D'Arblay  Diary  21  Nov.,  A  female  dilettante  of  great 
fame  and  reputation  . .  as  a  singer.  1789  Burney  Hist. 
Mus.  III.  ii.  161  Personages  whose  [musical]  talents  are 
celebrated  whether  they  are  regarded  as  professors  or 
Diletanti.  1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  576 
Religious  dilettanti,  of  every  sex  and  age,  reinforce  the 
industry  of  the  regular  priesthood.  1802  Edin.  Iiev.  I.  165 
Dilettanti  who  have  pushed  themselves  into  high  places  in 
the  scientific  world.  1826  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  II. 
vii.  265  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dilettante  who  under¬ 
stood  the  art  of  managing  it  [a  parlour  organ],  1831  Carlyle 
Part.  Res.  i.  x,  Thou  hitherto  art  a  Dilettante  and  sandblind 
Pedant.  1840  Macaulay  Ess.,  Clive  (1854)  534/2  The  Dilet¬ 
tante  sneered  at  their  want  of  taste.  The  Maccaroni  black¬ 
balled  them  as  vulgar  fellows.  1879  Froude  Ciesar  ii.  17  [The 
Romans]  cared  for  art  as  dilettanti ;  but  no  schools  either 
of  sculpture  or  painting  were  formed  among  themselves. 
1886  Ruskin  Prxterita  I.  271  Rogers  was  a  mere  dilettante, 
who  felt  no  difference  between  landing  where  Tell  leaped 
ashore,  or  standing  where  ‘  St.  Preux  has  stood  ’. 

t  b.  with  of :  a  lover,  one  who  is  fond  of.  Obs. 
1783  Hamilton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  189  Those  who 
are  professed  dilettanti  of  miracles. 

2.  attrib.  a.  In  apposition,  as  dilettante  musician , 
etc.  =  amateur. 


1774  ‘J.  Collier  'Mus.  Trav.  (1775)  4  That  great  Dilettante 
performer  on  the  harp.  1789  Mad.  D’Arblay  Lett.  27  Oct., 
A  Dilettante  purchaser  may  yet  be  found.  1806-7  J- 
Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xv.  iii,  You  are 
almost  entirely  reduced  to  Dilletanti  Musicians.  1816 
T.  L.  Peacock  Headlong  Hall  iii,  Sir  Patrick  O’Prism, 
a  dilettante  painter  of  high  renown.  1821  Craig  Led. 
Drawing  v.  252  Suited  for  the  dilettante  artist.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  57  The  dilettante  believer  is  indeed 
not  a  strong  spirit,  but  the  weakest. 

b.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a 
dilettante  (in  the  shades  of  meaning  the  word  has 
passed  through). 

1753  Smollett  Ct.  Fathom  xxxii,  He  sometimes  held 
forth  upon  painting,  like  a  member  of  the  Dilettanti  club. 
1774  ‘J-  Collier)  Mus.  Trav.  (1775)  58  He  ordered  his 
servant  to  bring  in  his  Dilettante  ring  and  wig.  1794 
Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  386  The  dilettante  spirit  which 
too  frequently  prevails  in  Dr.  Warton’s  comments.  1840 
Carlyle  Heroes  vi.  (1891)  198  To  us  it  is  no  dilettante  work, 
no  sleek  officiality;  it  is  sheer  rough  death  and  earnest. 
111847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  II.  xiii.  151, 1  will 
have  a  dilletante  play,  or  concert,  or  some  such  thing,  got 
up.  _  1868  M.  Pattison  Acadcm.  Org.v.  148  A  dilettante 
fastidiousness,  an  aimless  inertia. 

Hence  Diletta’nte  v.,  Diletta’ntize  v.,  to  play 
the  dilettante  (also  to  dilettante  ii)  ;  Dilettanting- 
ppl.  a. ;  Dilettantedom,  the  world  of  dilettanti ; 
Diletta’ntesMp,  the  condition  of  a  dilettante. 

z835  James  Gipsy  v,  In  the  elegant  charlatanism  of  dilet- 
tanteship.  1837  Bia^ksu.Mag.  XLII.515  To  go  on  dilettante- 
ing  it  in  the  grossness  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  cities.  1843  Tails  Mag.  X.  346  Shooting  par¬ 
tridges  and  dilettantizing  at  legislation.  1887  Pall MallG. 

1  Jan.  5/2  The  favourite  actress  of  dilettantedom.  1890 
Spectator  11  Oct.  495  The  Shakespeare  temptation  remains 
as  strong  as  ever  with  the  dilettanting  world. 

Diletta'ntish,iz.  Also-teish.  [f.prec.  + -ish.] 
Savouring  of  the  nature  or  quality  of  a  dilettante. 

1871  Gf.o.  Eliot  Middlem.  xix,  You  are  dilettantish  and 
amateurish.  1881  H.  James  Portr.  Lady  xxiii,  It  made 
people  idle  and  dilettantish,  and  second-rate;  there  was 
nothing  tonic  in  an  Italian  life.  1893  Nation  (N.Y.)  16  Feb.  j 
129/3  Presents  ;•  a  dilettantish  1  appreciation  ’  of  Dante. 

Diletta  ntism.  Also  dilettanteism.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ism:  so  mod.F.  dilettantism,  adm.  by 
Acad,  in  187S.]  The  practice  or  method  of  a 
dilettante ;  the  quality  or  character  of  dilettanti. 

1809  Han.  More Ccelebs  I.  119  (Jod.)  She.  .extolled  the  air 
with  all  the  phrases,  cant  and  rapture  of  dilettanteism.  1830 
Carlyle Jn  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  90  The  sin  of  this  age  is 
dilettantism :  the  Whigs  and  all  ‘  moderate  Tories  ’  are  dilet¬ 
tanti.  1849  Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  1.  xii.  182  Virtue  no 
longer  means  manhood  :  it  is  simply  dilettantism.  1862 
Shirley  Nugx  Crit.  iv.  187  A  national  society,  .has  no  right 
to  indulge  in  religious  dilletanteism.  1873  Lowell  Among 
my  Bks.  Ser.  u.  22  A  period,  for  Italy,  of  sceptical  dilettan¬ 
teism.  1894  Times  23  Feb.  4/4  To  prevent  their  falling  into 
an  attitude  of  indifference  or  dilettantism. 

Diletta’ntist,  a.  [f.  prec. ;  see  -ist.]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  dilettantism. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  226/1  Nothing  more  than  the  play¬ 
things  of  dilettantist  philanthropy.  1887  Ibid.  10  Sept. 
345  Difficult  branches  of  science  were  dealt  with  in  this 
same  dilettantist  spirit.  1889  J.  M.  Robertson  Ess. 
ioivards  Crit.  Metk.  3  It  is  become,  as  it  were,  parasitic 
and  dilettantist,  a  pedant  habit  of  tasting  and  relishing  and 
objecting. 

Dilful,  obs.  form  of  Doleful  a. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xiii,  Lo  !  hou  dilful  dethe  base  thi 
Dame  dy}te  !  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (1843)  I.  69  But  that  I  do 
this  dilfull  dede  The  Lord  will  not  quite  me  in  my  nede. 

t  Dilghe,  dilie,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  dil3ian, 

3  dillshenn  ( Orm. ),  dilie.  [OE.  dilegiau,  dilgian 
=  OLG.  diligon  (MLG.  del{l)igen,  delgen,  diligen, 
LG.  delgen,  dilgen,  Du.  delgen  ;  OHG.  ITlon,  dllon, 
tiligon,  MEG.  tillen,  tiligen,  tilgen,  Ger.  ti/gen ; 
supposed  to  be  ad.  L.  delere  to  blot  out,  erase.] 
trans.  To  destroy,  blot  out,  erase  ;  also  fig. 
c  897  K.  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  liv.  82  Swa  se  writere, 
if  he  ne  dile^aS  ftaet  he  ser  wrat  . .  Saet  bi5  <5eah  undile^od 
aet  he  aer  wrat.  c  1200  Ormin  4083  To  ben  Fullhtnedd,  to 
dillshenn  sinne.  Ibid.  5301  Forr  swa  to  ewennkenn  Crisstenn- 
dom,  And  Cristess  la3hess  dilbhenn.  12..  Hymn  of  St. 
Godric  (Ritson),  Dilie  min  sinne,  rix  in  mine  mod. 

Diligat,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Delicate. 

Diligence  1  (di’lid^ens).  In  5-6  dily-,  dyly-, 
deli-,  delygence,  -ens.  [a.  F.  diligence  (13-14B1 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  diligenlia,  f.  dlligent- 
em  Diligent  :  see  -ence.  Cf.  Pr.  and  Sp.  dili- 
gencia,  It.  diligenza. ]  The  quality  of  being 
diligent. 

1.  Constant  and  earnest  effort  to  accomplish  what 
is  undertaken ;  persistent  application  andendeavour; 
industry,  assiduity. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  ill.  86  (135)  With  al  ray  wit  and 
al  my  deligence.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  37  As  for  thy 
diligence,  Whiche  every  raannes  conscience  By  reson  shulde 
reule  and  kepe.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  iv.  74  To  mak 
defens  For  hys  Land  wyth  diligens.  1577  B.  Googe  Hercs- 
bach’s  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  190  By  the  carefull  toile  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  Bee.  1644  Milton  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  98/1 
The  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence  which  you  have  used 
in  this  matter,  a  1718  Penn  Tracis  Wks.  1726  I.  908  Dili¬ 
gence  is  a  discreet  and  understanding  Application  of  one’s 
self  to  Business.  1718  Freethinker  No.  89  P  9  Manage 
Business  with  Regularity  and  Diligence.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  85  f  1  Many  writers,  .have  laid  out  their 
diligence  upon  the  consideration  of  those  distempers.  1871 
E  F.  Burr  Ad  Fidem  viii.  130  Patient  diligence  the  only 
sure  key  to  Divine  treasures. 


+  b.  Assiduity  in  service  ;  persistent  endeavour 
to  please  ;  officiousness.  Obs. 

J493  Petronilla  142  (Pynson)  To  do  servise  with  humble 
diligence  Unto  thy  fader.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lvii.  3 
Sum  be  seruice  and  diligence.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v. 
iii.  9  This  speedy  and  quicke  appearance  argues  proofe  Of 
your  accustom’d  diligence  to  me.  1671  Milton  P,  R.  11.  387 
Why  shouldst  thou,  then,  obtrude  this  diligence  In  vain, 
where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ?  1674  Playford  Skill 
Mus.  1.  xi.  41  Which  sort  of  People  we  should  endeavour 
to  please  with  all  diligence. 

t  e.  with  a  and  pi.  :  An  act  of  diligence ;  pi. 
labours,  exertions,  diligent  efforts.  Obs. 

1443  Hen.  VI  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  79  By  whos 
notable  . .  labours  and  diligences  it  hath  liked  our  Lord  to 
shewe  us  his  grete  fauour.  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Phil.  II.  9  All  them  .  .that  with  their  dilygences  helpe 
forewarde  the  businesse  of  the  gospell.  1600  E.  Blount  tr. 
Concstaggio  314  Not  suffering  his  men  to  discharge  one 
volley.. for  that  it  seemed  unto  him  a  vaine  diligence.  1652 
J.  Wadsworth  tr.  Sandoval's  Civ.  Wars  Spain  253  Whilest 
the  Lord  High  Constable  was  making  all  these  diligences, 
the  Cardinal  stole  secretly  out  of  Valladolid. 

f  d.  One  in  whom  the  quality  is  personified  ;  a 
diligent  person.  ( nonce-use .) 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  241  Ar.  Was’t  well  done?  Pr. 
Brauely  (my  diligence);  thou  shalt  be  free. 

J  e.  Phrases.  To  put  diligence,  to  do  one's 
diligence,  to  do  one’s  utmost  endeavour,  to  exert 
oneself.  To  report  one's  diligence,  to  report  what 
one  has  done,  to  report  progress.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  IP  27  Whan  thou  hast  for-goon  thy 
freend,  do  diligence  to  gete  another  freend.  c  1386  —  Manci¬ 
ple's  T.  37  And  nyght  and  day  did  euere  his  diligence  Hir 
for  to  plese.  1389  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  4  J>e  same  maistres 
&  breperen  shul  do  her  diligence  trewly  to  redresse  it. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  128,  I  shal  put  my  peyn 
and  dyligence  to  distroye  the.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  i.  vi. 
30  They  [kynges]  doo  their  diligence  to  lerne  such  clergye 
&  science.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  6  Neuer 
wise  man  loued  . .  To  haue  great  riches  put  ouer  great 
diligence.  1539  Cranmer  2  Tim.  iv.  9  Do  thy  diligence, 
that  thou  mayest  come  shortly  vnto  me.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  208  That  they  be  carefull  to  correct  what 
they  can,  and  report  their  diligence  to  the  nixt  Assemblie. 
1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  143,  I  will  doe  my 
diligence. 

+  2.  Speed,  dispatch,  haste.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxvi.  95  Yf  thou  departe  not  with 
all  diligence  thou  shalt  soone  see  the  see  alle  couered  with 
vesselles  of  werre  commynge  ayenst  the.  1548  Hall  Citron. 
37  This  phisician  dyd  not  long  lynger..but  with  good 
diligens  repaired  to  the  quene.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  v.  4 
If  your  Dilligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  afore  you. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondts  Eromena  21  Posting  on  with 
such  diligence  that  by  darke  night  hee  reached  [etc.].  1703 

Rowe  Ulyss.  iv.  i.  1415  With  thy  swiftest  Diligence  return. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  41  His  rival  ..  fled  before 
him  with  the  diligence  of  fear.  % 

+  b.  A  ‘  company  ’  of  messengers.  Obs. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Diligens  of  Messangeris. 

+  3.  Careful  attention,  heedfulness,  caution.  To 
do  or  have  diligence ,  to  take  care,  take  heed,  be¬ 
ware  ;  to  take  care  of  or  about  a  thing,  to  look 
after  it  carefully.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  238  peruore  hi  ssolle  do  greate  payne  and 
grat  diligence  wel  to  loki  hare  chastete.  1382  Wyclif 
1  Tim.  iii.  5  If  ony  man  kan  not  gouerne  his  hous,  how 
schal  he  haue  diligence  of  the  chirche  of  God.  c  1400  Lan- 
fr one's  Cirurg.  14 1  It  is  necessarie  )iat  a  surgian  have  more 
diligence  in  pe  woundis  of  \jq  face.  1483  Caxton  Cato 
B  v  b,  Thou  oughtest  to  take  dyligence  and  cure  of  thy 
werkes.  1535  Coverdale  Prov.  iv.  23  Kepe  thine  hert 
with  all  diligence.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbac/is  Husb.  nr. 
(1586)  152  To  keepe  your  Bacon  any  longtime,  you  must  use 
greate  diligence  in  the  salting  and  drying  of  it.  1587 
Mascal  Govt.  Cattle ,  Horses  (1627)  100  A  horse  doth  aske 
a  greater  deligence  to  be  meated  and  kept  . .  then  other 
cattell.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  47  Moscovy-glass . .  with  care 
and  diligence  may  be  slit  into  pieces  ..  exceeding  thin. 
x795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  viii,  Thou  wilt  guard  them 
with  due  diligence,  Yet  not  forgetful  of  humanity. 

+  b.  with  pi.  Obs. 

1675  M.  Clifford  Hum.  Reason  in  Phenix  1708  II.  530 
Those  necessary  Diligences  which  are  requir’d  for  so  doubt¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  a  Passage. 

4.  Law .  The  attention  and  care  due  from  a  person 
in  a  given  situation  ;  spec,  that  incumbent  upon  the 
parties  to  a  contract. 

1622  Malynes  Auc.  Law  Merck.  407  The  diligences 
which  are  requisite  to  bee  done  herein,  are.. to  be  obserued 
accordingly.  1781  Sir  W.  Tones  Ess.  Bailments  16.  1848 

Wharton  Law  Lex.  s.v.,  The  common  law  recognizes  three 
degrees  of  diligence.  (1)  Common  or  ordinary  . .  (2)  High 
or  great,  which  is  extraordinary  diligence  . .  (3)  Low  or 
slight,  which  is  that  which  persons  of  less  than  common 
prudence,  or  indeed  of  any  prudence  at  all,  take  of  their 
own  concerns.  1875  Poste  Gains  477  The  opposite  of 
Negligence  is  Diligence,  vigilance,  attention,  which,  like 
Negligence,  admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of  gradations. 
Ibid.  480  If  the  interests  of  the  parties  are  not  identical, 
the  Roman  law,  at  least,  requires  extraordinary  diligence. 

5.  Sc.  Law .  a.  The  process  of  law  by  which 
persons,  lands,  or  effects  are  attached  on  execution, 
or  in  security  for  debt.  b.  The  warrant  issued  by 
a  court  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or 
the  production  of  documents. 

1568  in  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  42^  The  persons 

addebted  for  payment  of  the  same  being  at  the  home, 
and  no  further  diligence  used  for  obteaning  of  payment. 
1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  37  Therefore, 
necessary  it  is  for  the  Complainers  to  have  our  Warrant 
and  Diligence  for  summoning  the  said  C.D.  to  compear 
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before  Our  Lords  Justice-General.  1754  Erskine  Princ. 
Sc.  Law  (1809)  12  In  our  supreme  courts  of  Session  and 
Exchequer,  not  only  process,  but  execution  of  diligence, 
runs  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign.  1827  Scott  Jr  til. 
13  Oct.,  Mr.  Abud  . .  has  given  the  most  positive  orders  to 
take  out  diligence  against  me  for  his  debt  of  1500/.  1858 

Poi.son  Law  L.  197  Witnesses  are  brought  into  Court 
upon  a  diligence. 

Diligence  2  (di-lid^ens  ;  Fr.  d/k^ans).  [mod. 
F.:  a  particular  use  of  diligence,  Diligence  1  sense  2, 
also  in  Ger.  and  Du. ;  It.  diligenza ,  Sp.  diligcncia .] 
A  public  stage-coach.  (Now  used  only  in  reference 
to  France  or  other  continental  countries.) 

1742  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Lett.  (1893)11.  no  Travelled 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  in  the  diligence.  1756  Nugent  Gr. 
Tour  France  IV.  19  The  Diligence  is  a  kind  of  stage  coach 
so  called  from  its  expedition,  and  differs  from  the  carosse 
or  ordinary  stage-coach,  in  little  else  but  in  moving  with 
greater  velocity.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  travelling  from  Paris 
to  Lyons,  and  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  1815  M.  Birkbeck 
Journ.  through  France  17  From  Rouen  to  Louviers  we 
travelled  by  diligence.  1838  J.  L.  Stephens  Trav.  Greece , 
etc.  62/1  We  mounted  a  drosky  and  rode  to  the  office  of  the 
diligence,  which  was  situated  in  the  Podolsk,  or  lower  town. 
1883  S.  C.  Hall  Retrospect  II.  207  When  travelling  ..  on 
the  top  of  a  Diligence,  Turner  sketched,  on  the  back  of 
a  letter,  Heidelberg. 

*f  b.  Formerly  used  also  in  Great  Britain.  Obs . 
1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  xi,  I  shall  make  my  lord  very 
merry  with  our  adventures  in  the  diligence.  [Satirically : 
it  was  a  wagon.]  1776  Wesley  Wks.  (1830)  IV.  90,  I  set 
out  for  Bedford  in  the  diligence.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Stand. 
1.  i,  Her  guardian  caught  her  just  stepping  into  the  York 
Diligence  with  her  dancing-master.  1780  Mad.  D’Arblay 
Lett.  9  June,  If.,  possible  to  send  me  a  line  by  the 
diligence  to  Brighton.  1782  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  Mem. 
(1832)  I.  55  We  went  in  the  diligence  to  Dumbarton.  1797 
Papers  on  Reform  of  Posts  App.  ii.  3  The  Diligence  that 
sets  out  from  Bath  . .  on  Monday  afternoon,  will  deliver 
a  letter  on  Tuesday  morning.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  379  The  interests  of  large  classes  had  been,  unfavour¬ 
ably  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  diligences. 

c.  Used  for  the  passengers  of  a  1  Diligence  \ 
(Cf.  Coach  sb.  1  c.) 

1887  Ruskin  Prxterita  II.  400  The  hour  when  the  dili¬ 
gence  dined. 

d.  attrib. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  607  Continuous  diligence  journey 
of  three  days  and  nights  required  to  reach  Madrid.  1866 
Miss  Thackeray  Village  on  Cliff  in  Cornh.  Mag.  527, 
Catherine  . .  looked  out  through  the  diligence  windows  at 
the  chateau. 

t  Diligency.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  diligentia  :  see 
Diligence  1  and  -ency.]  =  Diligence  1. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clxxviii.  175  He  caused  the  sayd 
Charlys  . .  to  be  norysshed  &  broughte  vp  with  moost 
dylygensi.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  t$*  F.  lxxix.  53  Lack 
of  this  somers  dayes  diligentsie,  May  make  me  fast  two 
dayes  in  winter.  1619  W.  Sclater  Exp.  1  Thess.  (1630) 
192  Meanes,  with  more  diligency  attended.  1672  Mrs. 
Alleine  Life  Jos.  A  Heine  vi.  (1838)  60  With  greater 
ardency,  diligency,  and  courage. 

Diligent  (drlid^ent),  a.  ( adv .)  Also  5-6 
deligent.  [a.  F.  diligent  (13- 14th  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  diligent-em  attentive,  assiduous, 
careful,  in  origin  pr.  pple.  of  dlligere  to  value  or 
esteem  highly,  love,  choose,  affect,  take  delight  in 
(doing)  ;  cf.  Pr.  diligent ,  Sp.  and  It.  diligente  l\ 

1.  Of  persons :  ‘  Constant  in  application,  perse¬ 
vering  in  endeavour,  assiduous1,  industrious;  'not 
idle,  not  negligent,  not  lazy.1  J. 

1340  Ayenb.  32  Uolk  . .  pet  by  diligent  ine  pet  hi  hyep 
yhyealde  to  done,  c  1386  Chaucer  Sottipn.  T.  268  Oure 
covent  To  pray  for  yow  is  ay  so  diligent,  c  1430  Syr  Getter. 
1152  Thei  wer  diligent  in  here  seruice.  1500-20  Dunbar 
Poems  xc.  7  To  fast  and  pray  ..  We  synfull  folk  sulde  be 
more  deligent.  1535  Coverdale  Prov.  xiii.  4  The  soule  of 
the  diligent  shal  haue  plenty.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's 
Husb.  1.  (1586)  14  b,  A  painefull  and  diligent  Bayliffe.  1583 
Hollyband  Campo  di  Fior  53  Philopon  is  diligentest,  and 
honestest  of  all.  1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  hi.  38  He  that 
will  be  diligent  to  know,  .the  true  allowances.  1771  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  I.  351  Though  he  is  not  very  active  in  the 
House,  few  are  more  diligent  attenders.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  1.  427  Comforts  and  luxuries  ..  now  unknown 
. .  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every  diligent  and  thrifty 
working  man.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  ix.  224 
He  was  a  diligent  student,  working  day  and  night. 

2.  Of  actions,  etc. :  Constantly  or  steadily  ap¬ 
plied  ;  prosecuted  with  activity  and  perseverance  ; 
assiduous. 

C1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  89  (Matz.)  A1  these  thynges, 
Founde  of  olde  tyme  by  diligent  travaile.  la  1500  IVyckct 
(1828)  1  Not  in  ydle  lyuynge,  but  in  diligente  labourynge. 
1703  Dampier  Voy.  III.  Pref.  Aivb,  Things  ..  worthy  of 
our  Diligentest  Search  and  Inquiry.  1847  Longf.  Ev.  ii, 
Silent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was  its  diligent 
shuttle.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  SEneid  1.  455  Artist's  cunning, 
and  workman’s  diligent  hand. 

f  3.  Attentive,  observant,  heedful,  careful.  (Of 
persons  and  their  actions,  etc.)  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfrands  Cirurg.  199  Men  moun  be  delyuerid  of 
manye  greet  sijknessis  if  her  leche  is  kunnynge  &  diligent 
aboute  hem.  ?ci46o  Sir  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  sanz 
Mercy  112  in  Pol.  Rel.  ty  L.  Poems  ( 1866)  55  In  his  langage 
not  gretely  dyligente.  1535  Coverdale  fob  xlii.  5,  I  haue 
geuen  diligent  eare  vnto  the.  a  1552  Somerset  in  Foxe  A. 
./!/.  (1563)  730b,  It  maie  appere  vnto  vs  mete,  more  dili- 
genter  hede  to  be  taken.  1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  111.  i. 
(1611)  85  For  lacke  of  diligent  obseruing  the  difference.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  73  A  very  diligent  and  observing  person. 
1701  Swift  Contests  Nobles  4  Commons  iii,  That  exact  and 
diligent  writer  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus.  1756  Burke 


Subl.  4  B.  v.  iv,  On  a  very  diligent  examination  of  my  own 
mind  . .  I  do  not  find  that  . .  any  such  picture  is  formed. 

h  b.  Attentive  to  others  ;  assiduous  in  service. 

1566  Wills  <5-  Ittv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)264  All  my  children 
to  be  delegent  and  obbedient  to  hir  as  becummithe  them. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eroniena  105  Not  like  a 
waiting  woman,  but  like  a  diligent  Squire.  1689  Shadwell 
Bury  F.  1.  i,  He  will  be  diligent  and  fawning. 

t  B.  adv.  =  Diligently.  Obs. 

1479  Eng.  Gilds  413  So  that,  .they  may  the  better,  sewrer, 
and  more  diligenter,  execute  ..  their  said  Officez.  1556 
Lauder  Tractate  228  Quhilk  suld  be  taucht  most  deligent 
Be  faithfull  Pastors.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  9  He  wayted 
diligent,  With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard. 

t  Di’ligent,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  diligent-er 
to  execute  with  diligence  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
f.  diligent  Diligent.]  trans.  To  bestow  diligence 
upon  ;  to  work  at  diligently. 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  (1634)  lv.  vi.  197  Be  [the 
earth]  . .  neuer  so  well  diligented  and  picked,  yet  alwayes 
therein  will  remaine  . .  seeds  of  vnlooked  for  weeds. 

Diligently  (di’lid^entli),  adv.  [f.  Diligent  rz. 

+  -ly  2  ]  In  a  diligent  manner  ;  with  diligence, 
a.  With  steady  application ;  assiduously,  indus¬ 
triously  ;  not  idly  or  lazily  ;  t  with  dispatch. 

1340  Ayettb.  208  Huo  pet  zeep  diligentliche.  1382  Wyclif 
2  Chron.  xix.  11  Takith  coumfort  and  doith  diligently,  and 
the  Lord  schal  ben  with  30U  in  goodis.  1477  Earl  Rivers 
(Caxton)  Dictes  128  If  he  be  pouer  to  laboure  dylygentely. 
I53°  Tiudale  Answ.  to  More  1.  xxvi.  Wks.  (1573)  287/2  The 
J  ewes  studyed  the  scripture  the  deligen'ctrly.  c  1540  Boorde 
The  boke  for  to  Lerne  Cij  b,  They  . .  serue  god  the  holy 
dayes  . .  more  dylygentlyer,  than  to  do  theyr  worke.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  822  That  all  thinges  ..  shoulde  be 
spedily  and  diligently  done.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus 

i.  6  Study  to  doe  thy  owne  dutie  diligently.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  207  T  8  When  we  have  diligently  laboured 
for  any  purpose.  1870  Anderson  Missions  Amer.  Bd.  III. 
iv.  53  Applying  himself  diligently  . .  to  natural  and  theo¬ 
logical  science.  1894  J.  T.  Fowlf.r  Adamnan  Introd.  70 
Columba  laboured  diligently  among  the  Piets. 

+  b.  Attentively,  carefully,  heedfully.  Obs. 
c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  17  Espie  diligently  whan  this 
..  sterre  passeth  any-thing  the  sowth  westward.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  72/1  Beholdyng  hym  dylygently  in  the 
clere  lyght.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Gtasse  139 
Marking  diligentlye  that  the  Center  of  the  second  Circle, 
be  in  the  line  of  sighte.  1656  Ridgi.ey  Pract.  Physick  87 
It  must  be  diligently  distinguished  from  an  Imposthume. 
1695  Ld.  Preston  Booth,  v.  226  It  hath  not  yet  been  dili¬ 
gently  and  thorowly  determined. 

t  Di’ligentness.  Obs.  rare  -  [f,  as  prec. 

+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  diligent ;  dili¬ 
gence,  assiduity. 

1530  Palsgr.  212/2  Delygentnesse,  diligence.  1580  Baret 
Alv.  Q  15  Diligentnesse,  lustinesse,  quicknesse,  Itnpigritas. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diligentness ,  diligence, 

Dilirious,  -ium,  obs.  erron.  ff.  Delirious, 

-IUM. 

Dilituric  (doilitiu^rik),  a.  C/iem.  [f.  Di-2  2 
4-  Lith-ic  +  Uric.]  In  dilituric  acid ,  C4  H3(N02) 
N2  03,  a  substitution  product  of  urea,  crystallizing 
in  colourless  square  prisms  and  lamina:.  Its  salts 

are  Dilitu* rates. 

1872  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  966  Dilituric  acid  is  tribasic. 

. .  The  diliturates  have  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  and  are 
remarkably  stable. 

Diliuer(e,  obs.  forms  of  Deliver. 

Dill  (dil),  sbA  [OE.  diliy  dile ,  (dil)  dyle  masc. 

=  OLG.  dilliy  MDu.  and  Du.  dille  f.,  OHG.  tilli , 
MHG.  title  m.  and  f.,  Ger.  dill  m.,  dille  f.,  Dan. 
dildy  Sw.  dill.  Ulterior  derivation  unknown.] 

1.  An  umbelliferous  annual  plant,  Ancthum  gra- 
veolensy  with  yellow  flowers,  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  Egypt,  India,  South  Africa,  etc.,  culti¬ 
vated  in  herb  gardens  in  England  and  other 
countries,  for  its  carminative  fruits  or  *  seeds  ’. 
Also  called  Anet. 

a  700  Epinal  [&  a  800  Erf]  Gloss.  21  Anetum  dil.  a  800 
Corpus  Gloss.  159  Anetum  dili.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt, 
xxiii.  23  Wa  eow,  boceras  . .  ge  pe  teoSia#  mintan  and 
dile  and  cymyn.  c  1000  Sax.  Leecltd.  II.  20  Wip  heafod 
ece  jenim  diles  blostman.  a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd. 
Oxon.)  10  Anetum ,  dile  vel  dille.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
iv.  167  No  we  sette  in  places  colde,  senvey  and  dyle.  1578 
Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xc.  270  They  sowe  Dill  in  al  gardens, 
amongst  wortes,  and  Pot  herbes.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii. 

ii.  49  Had  gathered  rew,  and  savine,  and  the  flowre  Of 
camphora,  and  calamint,  and  dill.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb. 
xiii.  218  The  wonder-working  Dill . .  Which  curious  women 
use  in  many  a  nice  disease.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt,  etc.y 
Nymphidia  127  Therewith  her  Veruayne  and  her  Dill, 
That  hindreth  Witches  of  their  will.  1778  Bp.  Lowth 
Tratisl.  Isaiah  xxviii.  25  Doth  not  he  then  scatter  the  dill, 
and  cast  abroad  the  cummin?  1794  Martyn  Rousseau's 
Bot.  v.  57  Some,  as  fennel,  dill,  .have  yellow  flowers.  1855 
Singleton  Virgil  I.  11  The  bloom  of  scented  dill. 

2.  Applied  locally  to  other  umbelliferous  plants; 
also  to  some  species  of  vetch  ;  see  quots. 

c  1680  Enquiries  2/2  Do  you  sow  hereabout  the  Gore- 
Vetch.  .Dills  or  Lentils?  1789  W.  Marshall  Glouc.  Gloss., 
Diliy  ervtim  hirsutum,  two-seeded  tare ;  which  has  been 
cultivated  (on  the  Cots  wold  Hills)  time  immemorial,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  hay.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Diliy  hedge  parsley. 
Var.  dial.  1881  Leicester  Gloss. y  Diliy  tare  ;  vetch  (Vicia 
sativa).  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.y  Dillsy  Vetches.  ‘  Dills  and 
wuts  ’  are  often  sown  to  be  cut  as  green  meat  for  horses. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  dill-flowery  fruity  - seed ; 

+  dill-nut  ( dil-noie)y  an  old  name  of  the  Earth-nut, 

I  Bunium  (also,  by  confusion  of  1  pig-nut 1  and  ‘  sow-  1 


bread  taken  in  the  herbals  as  Cyclamen)  ;  dill- 
water,  a  carminative  draught  prepared  from  dill ; 
dill  weed,  a  name  in  U.S.  for  May  weed,  Anthe- 
mis  Cotula. 

a  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  134  Pattis  porcinuSy  cicla- 
vietty  malum  terrey  dilnote  uel  erthenote.  ^1500  Laud 
MS.  553  in  Cockayne  Sax.  Leecltd.  III.  321  Ciclamum, 
eorpenote  or  dillnote  or  slyte  or  halywort.  pis  herbe  hath 
leues  ylich  to  fenel  &  whyte  floures  &  a  small  stalk  & 
he  groweth  in  wodes  &  medes.  1586  W.  Webbe  Eng. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  78  And  dyll  flowres  most  sweete  that 
sauoureth  also.  1641  French  Distill,  ii.  (1651)49  Adde  to 
them  . .  of  Dill-seed  bruised  two  ounces.  1858  Hogg  Veg. 
Kingd.  377  The  carminative  draught  known  as  Dill  water. 
i860  All  Tear  Round  No.  52.  48  The  dill- water  stands 
upon  the  shelf. 

f  Dill,  sbf1  Obs.  Rogues'  Cant.  [Variant  of,  or 
error  for,  Dell  2.]  A  girl,  wench. 

a  1627  Middleton  Spanish  Gipsy  iv.  i,  Who  loves  not  his 
dill,  let  him  die  at  the  gallows. 

Dill,  sb.  3  Naut.  The  space  underneath  the 
cabin  floor  in  a  wooden  fishing  vessel,  into  which 
the  bilge-water  drains. 

1882  Standard  11  Mar.  3/4  The  lad  was  placed  in  the 
dill,  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  full  of  bilge  water. 

Dill  sbAy  obs.  form  of  Dole,  grief,  mourning. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Art  It.  xv,  I  in  dungun,  and  dill,  is  done 
for  to  duelle.  a  1765  Sir  Cawlitie  iv.  in  Child  Ballads  iii. 
lxi.  58/1  Great  dill  to  him  was  dight. 

Dill  sbfy  erron.  f.  dilse9  Dulse,  a  sea-weed. 

1867  in  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk. 

t  Dill,  a.  north,  dial.  Obs .  Also  4  dil,  dille, 
deille,  dylle.  [Perh.  early  form  of  Dull  a.  q.v.] 
Sluggish,  slow,  stupid,  dull. 

c  1200  Ormin  3714  Mannkinn  patt  wass  stunnt  &  dill,  & 
skilllaes  swa  summ  asse.  a  1300  Cursor  AI.  17225  (Cott.)  Bot 
i  pat  es  sa  dedli  dill,  Me  spedis  ai  me-self  to  spill.  Ibid. 
27238  Yong  man  [is]  idel,  and  aid  man  dill.  13..  E.  E. 
A  llit.  P.  A.  679  Hymself  to  onsware  he  is  not  dylle.  13. . 
Ga7v.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1529  Je  demen  me  to  dille  your  dalyaunce 
to  herken.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thortitott  MS.  ix. 
(1867)  91  All  pe  dedes  pay  couthe  doo  pat  derfe  ware  and 
dill,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxvii.  149  So  wel  away  !  That  euer 
I  did  pat  dede  so  dill. 

+  Dill,  vA  Obs.  Also  4  dil,  dyle.  [a.  ON.  dylja 
(pa.  t.  duldiy  dtddiy  pa.  pple.  dtildr,  dulidr ),  Sw. 
ddlja,  Da.  dolge  to  conceal,  hide,  keep  close,  dis¬ 
guise  :  cf.  ON.  dul  concealment,  dulr  silent,  close, 
dul-  secret.] 

1.  trans.  To  conceal,  hide,  keep  secret. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  202  (Cott.)  Iuus  wit  per  gret  vnschill 
Wend  his  vprisyng  to  dill.  Ibid.  1081  His  broiper  ded 
sua  wend  he  dil,  Bot  he  moght  nourquar  it  hil.  Ibid.  4271 
And  ioseph  lette  he  wist  it  noght ;  He  wist  and  dild  it,  als 
he  wis.  Ibid.  13031  Naman  aght  it  thol  ne  dill.  [Fairf. 
dyle.]  Ibid.  21363  pe  right  rode  pai  wend  to  dil  [Fairf 
dille]  Vte  of  he  cristen  men  skil. 

2.  intr.  To  conceal  oneself,  to  hide. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9292  (Cott.)  Fra  him  for-soth  sal  nan  cun 
dil  [v.  rr.  stele,  wipdrawe]. 

Dill,  v.%  north,  dial.  [Related  to  Dill  a. :  cf. 
Dull  v.  ;  also  ON.  dilla  intr.  to  trill,  to  lull.] 
trans.  To  soothe,  assuage,  lull,  quiet  down. 

c  1450  Henryson  Robin  AI  a.  v,  My  dule  in  dern  bot 
gif  thow  dill  Doutles  bot  dreid  I  de.  c  1460  To7vtieley  AJyst. 
xv.  80  (Surtees)  136  My  son  ?  alas,  for  care  !  who  may  my 
doyllys  dyll?  1641  R.  Baillie  Lett.  Jrttls.  (1841)  I.  310 
The  noise  of  the  Queen’s  Voyage  to  France  is  Hilled  down. 
1820  J.  Struthers  Brit.  Minstrel  II.  80  The  word  dill 
means  simply  to  soothe  or  assuage.  1851  S.  Judd  Alargaret 
140  (Bartlett)  This  medecine.  It’ll  dill  fevers,  dry  up  sores 
. .  kill  worms.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.y  Diliy  to  ease 
pain,  to  lull,  as  something  ‘to  dill  the  toothache’.  1875 
Latte.  Gloss.y  Diliy  to  lull  or  soothe  a  child,  .‘thee  dill  that 
chylt  an’  git  it  asleep 

b.  absol.  To  benumb,  cause  dullness. 

c  1450  St.  Cfithbert  (Surtees)  4034  With  paim  pe  seke  man 
fete  he  hilde  For  pare  pe  paralisy  first  dilde. 

t  Dill,  v$  Obs.  [Origin  uncertain.]  trails.  To 
trim,  deck,  dress  up.  (Also  absol.) 

1548  Hooper  Declar.  10  Commandtti.  x.Wks.  (Parker  Soc.) 
377  Other  sort  . .  are  a-dilling  and  burling  of  their  hair  a 
longer  time  than  a  godly  woman,  .is  in  apparelling  of  three 
or  four  young  infants.  1594  Willobie  A  risa  xx.  i.  (1635)  38 
No  maruell  well,  though  you  haue  thriu’d  That  so  can  decke, 
that  so  can  dill.  1616  J.  Lane  Cont.  Sqr.’s  T.  xi.  160  The 
vanities  of  thother  knightes  and  ladies ;  The  fickell  pompe 
of  dilld-vp  whifllinge  babies. 

II  Dillenia  (dilrnia).  Bot.  [mod.L.  after  Dil- 
lenius ,  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford  1728-1747.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  typical  of  the  N.O.  Dilleniacese, 
natives  of  India  and  the  Eastern  peninsula,  con¬ 
sisting  of  lofty  forest  trees  with  handsome  flowers. 
Hence  Dillenia  ceous  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Dilleniacese.  Dille  niad,  a  member 
of  this  natural  order. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Dillenia , .  .a  ^enus  of  plants. 
1807  J.  E.  Smith  Rhys.  Bot.  377  Dillenia,  with  its  beautiful 
blossoms  and  fruit,  serves  to  immortalize  two  of  the  most 
meritorious  among  botanists.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  497 
Dilleniaceous  plants  are  distinguished  . .  from  Magnoliacea; 
by  their  want  of  stipules.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  I.  408  The 
species  of  this  genus  of  clilleniads  are  handsome  lofty  trees 
inhabiting  dense  forests  in  India. 

+  Dilli-da’rling.  Obs.  rare.  [First  element 
app.  identical  with  DiJ. ling.]  A  term  of  endear¬ 
ment  :  a  darling.  So  Dilli-mrnion. 

[These  terms  translate  F.  dorelot  and  icdault,  both  of  which 
i  Cotgr.  renders  4  (tilling ’.] 
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a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  ill.  xiv.  114  As  if  I  had  been  a 
.  .neat  dillidarling  Minion,  like  Adonis.  Ibid.  111.  xviii.  146 
My  dainty  Fedle-darling,  my  gentiel  Dilli-minion. 

Di’lligrout.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  dile-,  dille-, 
dilly-.  [Derivation  unknown. 

In  the  recent  form  of  the  word,  the  second  element  is  app. 
taken  as  grout  porridge  of  coarse  meal ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  only  a  17th  c.  mis-reading  of  the  Anglo-French  del 
girunt  or  geroun  of  unknown  meaning.  Cf.  Testa  de 
Neville  (Reed.),  Debet  facere  ferculum  [quendam]  quod 
vocatur  [del]  girunt.  1304  Lib.  de  Antiq.  Leg.  p.  lxxix. 
Ferculum  pro  domino  Rege  quod  vocatur  mees  de  geroun.] 

A  kind  of  pottage,  of  which  a  mess  was  offered 
to  the  Kings  of  England  on  their  coronation-day, 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Addington  in  Surrey, 
being  the  ‘  service 9  by  which  that  manor  was  held. 

(In  Domesday  the  manor  is  held  by  Tezelin  the  King’s 
cook.) 

1662  St.  George's  Day{  1685)  10  Thomas  Leigh  Esquire  was 
brought  up  to  the  Table  with  a  Mess  of  Pottage  called  Dile - 
grout ,  by  reason  of  his  Tenure  of  the  Manor  of  Addington. 
1679  Blount  A nc.  Tenures  1.  1727  Ceremonies  Coronations 

49  Then  follows  the  Mess  of  Pottage,  or  Gruel,  called  Dille - 
grout.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Addington ,  The 
Ld.  of  this  manor,  in  the  R.  of  Henr.  III.  held  it  by  this 
service,  viz.  to  make  his  Majesty  a  mess  of  pottage  in  an 
earthen  pot  in  the  K’s  kitchen  at  his  coronation,  called  Dil- 
ligrout.  1880  Burton  Reign  Q.  Anne  I.  i.  51. 

Dilling  (di'lig).  Ohs.  exc.  dial .  [Of  doubtful 
etymology  :  it  has  been  variously  conjectured  to 
be  connected  with  Dill  vA,  or  ON.  dilla  to  trill, 
to  lull,  or  to  be  a  modification  of  derling. ;  Darling. 
Further  evidence  is  wanted.]  A  term  of  endear¬ 
ment,  sometimes  equivalent  to  darling ,  sometimes, 
the  youngest  of  a  family,  the  last  born.  In  modern 
dialects  applied  to  the  weakling  of  a  litter. 

[  1547  S alesbury  Welsh  Diet .,  Dillin  Mignyon.]  1584  B.  R. 
Herodotus  106  After  this  there  befell  unto  him  another  mis- 
chiefe  that  sate  as  neere  his  skirtes  as  the  death  of  his  dil¬ 
ling.  1598  Florio,  Mignone ,  a  minion,  a  fauorit,  a  dilling, 
a  minikin,  a  darling.  1607  Marston  What  you  Will  11.  i, 
Sunne,  Moone,  and  seauen  Starres  make  thee  the  dilling  of 
Fortune.  1611  Cotgr.,  Besot,  a  dilling,  or  swill-pough  ;  the 
last,  or  yongest  child  one  hath.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb. 
ii.  26  The  youngest  and  the  last.  .Saint  Hellen’s  name  doth 
beare,  the  dilling  of  her  mother.  1617  Minsheu  Ductor  in 
Ling.,  A  Dilling  or  wanton,  one  borne  his  father  being 
very  old.  .he  is  loved  more  than  the  rest,  a  1639  Whately 
Prototypes  11.  xxvi.  (1640)  76  For  Joseph  and  Benjamin  . . 
they  were  his  youngest  sons,  dillings  as  we  call  them.  1674 
Ray  6'.  E.  C.  Words  64  A  Dilling ;  a  Darling  or  best- 
beloved  child.  1890  Robertson  Glouc.  Gloss.,  Dilling  pig 
or  dolly  pig ,  the  weakly  pig  of  a  litter. 

Dillisk,  -esk,  -osk,  dills,  Irish  and  Sc.  names 
of  Dulse. 

Dill-nut :  see  under  Dill  sb A 

+  DiTlue,  v.  Alining.  Obs.  Also  8  dilleugh, 
7-8  erron.  dilve.  [a.  Cornish  dyllo  to  send  forth, 
emit,  let  out,  liberate,  discharge  (Williams)  =  Welsh 
dillwng  to  let  go,  liberate.  (The  final  0  in  the 
Cornish  was  very  close, hence  the  Eng.  spelling  tee.)] 
l rans.  To  finish  the  dressing  of  (tin-ore)  by  shak¬ 
ing  it  in  a  fine  sieve  in  water.  Hence  Dilluer, 
Dilluing-sieve. 

1671  in  Phil.  Traits.  VI.  2110  We.  .dilue  [printed dilve]  it 
(i.  e.  by  putting  it  into  a  Canvass  Sieve,  which  holds  water, 
and  in  a  large  Tub  of  water  lustily  shake  it)  so  that  the  filth 
gets  over  the  rim  of  the  Sieve,  leaving  the  Black  Tin  behind. 
1721  Bailey,  Dilving ,  a  word  used  in  the  dressing  Tin  Ore. 
1778  W.  Pryce  Min.  Cornidr  223  The  latter  [waste]  will 
run  or  fly  over,  and  is  called  dilleughing  smalls  or  pitworks. 
Ibid.  319  Dillucing.  ( Dilleugh ,  To  let  go,  let  fly,  send 
away.  Dylyr ,  id. Cornish.)  A  method  of  washing  or  finish¬ 
ing  the  dressing  of  Tin  in  very  fine  hair  sieves,  called 
Dillueing  sieves,  or  Dilluers. 

Dill  weed  :  see  under  Dill  sb A 

Dilly  1  (di*li).  [Abbreviation  of  Diligence  2.] 

+ 1.  A  familiar  term  for  the  diligence  or  public 
stage-coach  of  former  days.  Obs. 

1786  Mackenzie  Lounger  No.  54  IP  5  A  coach  with  eight 
insides,  besides  two  boys  and  their  governor  in  the  dilly. 
1798  J.W.  Frere  Loves  of  the  Triangles  (Anti- Jacobin)  179 

50  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourn,  glides  The  Derby 

dilly,  carrying  Three  Insides.  1811  E.  Lysaght  Poems  39 
Some  to  avoid  mad  care’s  approaches  Fly  off  in  dillies,  or 
mail-coaches.  1818  Moore  Fudge  Earn.  Paris  x.  35  ‘  Be¬ 
ginning  gay,  desperate,  dashing  down-hilly ;  And  ending  as 
dull  as  a  six-inside  Dilly  !  ’  1894  Sir  J.  D.  Astley  Fifty 

Years  of  my  Life  1. 93  This  always  swung  at  the  side  of  the 
*  dilly  1  [ Note,  i.  c.  diligence]. 

f  2.  A  kind  of  vehicle,  private  or  plying  for 
hire.  Obs. 

1794  W.  Felton  Caniages  (1801)  II.  App.  14  The  price 
of  a  simple  Dilly  or  Chair  Box  caned  or  ruled  with  springs 
is  five  guineas.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  (1863)  47  We  sallied 
forth,  and.. found  all  sorts  of  vehicles  ready  to  take  us  to 
the  fair.  We  got  into  one  which  they  called  a  dilly.  1840 
—  Poor  Jack  xi,  Dillies.  .plied  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

3.  Applied  dialectally  to  various  carts,  trucks, 
and  other  wheeled  vehicles,  used  in  agriculture  and 
industrial  operations. 

1850  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  11.  727  Crops  of  vegetables. . 
which  they  carry  to  the  Bristol  market  in  their  ‘  dillies  ’  as 
their  light  platform  carts  are  called.  1863  Morton  Cycl. 
Agric.  Gloss.,  Dilly  (West.  Eng.),  a  frame  on  wheels  for 
carrying  teazles  and  other  light  matters.  1877  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Dilly ,  a  vehicle  used  for  removing  manure.  i883 
Elworthy  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  194  Dilly ,  A  cask  on 
wheels  for  carrying  liquids  ;  a  water-cart.  Also  a  low  four- 
wheeled  truck  on  which  mowing-machines  and  other  im¬ 
plements  are  drawn.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  The  old 


engine  on  the  Wylam  railway  was  . .  called  . .  ‘the  Wylam 
dilly*.  The  counter-balance  mounted  upon  two  pairs  of 
tram  wheels,  by  means  of  which  the  empty  tubs  in  a  pit  are 
carried  up  an  incline,  is  called  a  dilly. 

Di‘lly  2.  colloq.  or  dial.  A  call  to  ducks ;  hence, 
a  nursery  name  for  a  duck  (also  dilly-duck). 

Nursery  Song  *  Mrs.  Bond*,  John  Ostler,  go  fetch  me  a 
duckling  or  two;  Cry,  dilly,  dilly,  dilly,  dilly,  come  and  be 
killed,  a  1845  Hood  Droivning  Ducks  xiv,  The  tenants  . . 
Had  found  the  way  to  Pick  a  dilly.  1880  Blackmore  Mary 
Anerley  I.  xviii.  283  The  sweetness  and  culture  of  tame 
dilly-ducks.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss.,  Dill  or  Dilly,  Call  for 
ducks. 

Drily  3.  A  familiar  shortening  of  Daffo¬ 
dilly. 

1878  Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n.,  Dilly,  an  abbrevi¬ 
ation  of  daffodilly.  Derby.  White  Dillies ,  i.  e.  white  daffo¬ 
dillies,  Narcissus  pocticus.  Lane. 

Dilly  4.  [Shortened  from  Safodilla ,  the  name 
used  by  Catesby  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina  II.  87.]  In  j 
Wild  Dilly ,  a  small  sapotaceous  tree,  Mimusops 
Sieberi,  found  in  the  W.  Indies  and  on  the  Florida 
keys,  and  yielding  a  very  hard  wood. 

1895  Sargent  Silva  N.  America  V.  183  Wild  Dilly,  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  Bahamas  by  Mark  Catesby.  Catesby  calls 
it  ‘  Sappodillo  Tree  *. 

DiTly-bag.  Also  simply  dilli,  dilly.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  [dilh  native  name  in  Queensland.]  An 
Australian  native-made  bag  or  basket,  plaited  of  j 
rushes  or  bark.  Hence  Dillyful. 

1847  Leichhardt  Jml.  iii.  90  In  their  ‘dillis’  (small 
baskets)  were  several  roots  or  tubers.  Ibid.  91  Dillis  neatly 
worked  of  Kocrajone  bark.  1885  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Austra - 
lian  Life  34,  I  learned  too  at  the  camp  to  plait  dilly-bags. 

1889  —  Romance  of  Station  75  A  fresh  dillyful  of  live  crabs. 

1890  Boldrewood  Colonial  Reformer  xvii.  210  May-boy 
came  forward  dangling  a  small  dilly-bag.  1893  Mrs.  C. 
Praed  Outlaw  <$*  Lawmaker  I.  103  The  dilly-bag,  which 
had  been  plaited  by  the  gins,  smelled  atrociously. 

Dilly-dally  (di'liidee’li),  v.  [A  varied  redupli¬ 
cation  of  Dally  v.,  with  the  same  alternation  as  in 
zig-zag ,  shilly-shally,  etc.,  expressing  see-saw 
action.]  inlr.  To  act  with  trifling  vacillation 
or  indecision ;  to  go  on  dallying  with  a  thing 
without  advancing ;  to  loiter  in  vacillation,  to 
trifle. 

(Prob.  in  colloquial  use  as  early  as  1600 :  cf.  the  sb.) 

1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  100  What  you  do,  sir, 
do ;  don’t  stand  dilly-dallying.  1801  Mar.  Edgeworth 
Belinda  (1832)  I.  xvii.  320,  I..  knew  she’d  dilly  dally  with 
Clary  till  he  would  turn  upon  his  heel  and  leave  her.  1877 
'Spurgeon  Serm.  XXIII.  598  Every  man.  .who  dilly-dallies 
with  salvation  and  runs  risks  with  his  soul.  1883  Stevenson 
Treasure  /si.  lv.  xvi,  There  is  no  time  to  dilly-dally  in  our 
work. 

Hence  Di  lly-dallying'  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.; 

Dilly-dallier. 

1879  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  Cousins  III.  214  Mind  you  I’ll 
have  no  dilly-dallying  this  time.  1880  Webb  Goethe's  Faust 
Prel.  for  Theatre  14  Don’t  say  you’re  not  in  time  to  show  it  ! 
The  dillydallier  ne’er  will  be.  1881  Durham  Univ.  Jml. 

17  Dec.  133  Half-hearted,  dilly-dallying  work. 

DiTly-daTly,  sb.,  a.,  adv.  [f.  the  vb.] 

+  A.  sb.  Dilly-dallying,  trifling  hesitancy.  Also 
the  name  of  a  game.  Obs . 

a  1610  Babington  Comf.  Notes,  Gen.  xxiv.  57  Such  dilly 
dally  is  fitter  for  heathens  that  know  not  God,  than  for 
sober  Christians.  1698  E.  Ward  Trip  Jamaica  Wks.  1717 
II.  156  The  chief  sports  we  had  on  board,  to  pass  the  tedious 
hours,  were  Hob,  Spie  the  Market,  Shove  the  Slipper,  Dilly- 
Dally. 

B.  adj.  (dial.).  C.  adv.  ( nonce-use .) 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xviii.  xii,  If  I  had  suffered  her 
to  stand  shill  I  shall  I,  dilly  dally,  you  might  not  have  had 
that  honour  yet  awhile.  1888  Elworthy  W.  Somerset 
Word-bk.  194  Dilly-dally ,  undecided  ;  shilly-shally.  1893 
Q.  [Couch]  Delectable  Duchy  240  Of  all  the  dilly-dallyin’ 
men  I  must  say,  John,  you’m  the  dilly-dalliest. 

+  Dillydown,  Obs.  rare.  Cf.  Dilli-dakling, 
Dilling. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  115  A  pratty  child  is  he 
..A  dylly  downe,  perde,  To  gar  a  mail  laghe. 

Dillyful :  see  Dilly-bag. 

Dilmond,  var.  f.  Dinmont. 

Dilnote,  obs.  f.  dill-nut :  see  Dill  sbO  3. 

Dilogical  (dailp'dgikal),  a.  [f.  Gr.  81X0705 
doubtful,  81X0710  repetition  +  -10  +  -al,  after  logi¬ 
cal ’.]  Having  a  double  meaning  ;  equivocal. 

c  1633  T.  Adams  Wks.  (1861-2)  I.  10  (D.)  In  such  spurious, 
enigmatical,  dilogical  terms  as  the  devil  gave  his  oracles. 

Dilogy  (di'lodgi,  dai'lodgi).  Rhet.  [ad.  L. 
dilogia  ambiguity,  a.  Gr.  81X0710,  f.  81X0705,  f.  8i- 
twice  +  -X0705  speaking.  In  mod.F.  dilogie. ] 

1.  The  use  of  an  ambiguous  or  equivocal  expres¬ 
sion  ;  the  word  or  expression  so  used. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Ditogy,  a  doubtful  speech,  which 
may  signifie  or  be  construed  two  ways.  1832  J.  C.  Hare  in 
Philol.  Museum  I.  460  A  double  meaning  or  dilogy  is  the 
saying  only  one  thing,  but  having  two  things  in  view. 

2.  Repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase,  in  the  same 
context.  In  recent  Diets. 

+  Dilo'ricate,  w.  Obs.  rare~a.  [f.  L.  di/o- 
ricat-,  ppl.  stem  of  1 iildricdrc  to  tear  apart  or  open 
(one’s  dress,  etc.),  f.  i IT-  ( dis -)  apart  +  Ulrica  leathern 
cuirass.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Diloricate,  to  rip.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Diloricate,  to  undo,  cut  or  rip  a  coat  that  is  sewed. 


Dilse,  Sc.  form  of  Dulse. 

i  Dilu'cid,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dtlucid-us  clear, 
bright,  f.  dilucere  to  be  clear,  f.  i ii-,  dis-  apart 
(Dis-  1)  +  liicere  to  shine,  be  light.] 

1.  lit.  Clear  to  the  sight ;  pure,  bright,  rare. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  vii.  (1653)  133  Eares..soft  and 
delicate,  aspersed  with  the  dilucid  colour  of  Roses. 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding;  lucid,  plain, 
manifest. 

a  1640  Jackson  Creed x.  xiii,  His  illustrations  out  of  scrip¬ 
ture  are  far  more  dilucide.  1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon’s  Adv. 
Learn,  vin.  iii.  (R.),  An  ambiguous,  or  not  so  perspicuous 
and  dilucide  description  of  lawes.  1671  True  Nonconf.  224 
A  dilucide  and  th[o]rough  knowledge. 

+  Dilu’cidate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L  liliiciddl- 
its,  pa.  pple.  of  dilucidare  to  make  clear,  to  ex¬ 
plain,  f.  dilucid-us :  see  prec.]  Made  clear  or 
lucid;  =prec.  Hence  J  Dilucidateness. 

1651  .Biggs  NewDisp.  F297  Very  often  more  dilucidate  in 
their  abstracted  part.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dilucidateness 
..clearness,  plainness. 

t  Dilu  cidate,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  de-.  [f.  L. 
dilucidat-  ppl.  stem  of  dilucidare :  see  prec.] 
trails.  To  make  clear  or  plain  ;  to  elucidate. 

1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  576  Such  annotacions  .. 
as  shall  douteles  delucidate  and  cleare  the  same.  1611 
Cotgr.,  Dilucider ,  to  cleere,  dilucidate,  explain,  mani¬ 
fest.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  95  Till  time  might 
delucidate  his  innocency.  1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  III. 
xxxviii,  He  has  . .  examined  every  part  of  it  dialectically 
dilucidating  it  with  all  the  light  which  . .  the  collision  of  his 
own  natural  parts  could  strike.  1764  T.  Phillips  Life  Reg. 
Pole  (1767)  I.  43  His  conscience  was  interested  in  having 
the  lawfulness  of  it  dilucidated. 

Hence  Dilu  cidated  ppl.  a. ;  Dilucidating-  vbl 
sb.  ;  Dilucidator. 

a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  II.  ill.  6  (R.)  For  the  dilucidating 
of  obscurities  in  ancient  story.  1689  (title),  The  Diluci¬ 
dator,  or  Reflections  upon  modern  transactions,  by  way  of 
Letters  from  a  person  at  Amsterdam  to  his  friend  in  London. 
1759  Dilworth  Pope  2  A  concise  and  dilucidated  account 
of  the  life  of  Pope. 

t  Dilucida’tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  diluciddtidn-cm, 
n.  of  action  from  dililciddre  to  Dilucidate.]  The 
action  of  making  lucid  or  clear ;  a  clearing  up ; 
explanation,  elucidation. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  698  It  remaineth  that  wee  pro 
ceede  vnto  the  dilucidation  of  some  difficult  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Eares.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  502 
It  needs  no  further  dilucidation.  a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal 
121  As  Marcellus  Donatus  observed  in  his  Dilucidations  of 
Livie.  1744  Warburton  Wks.  (1811)  XI.  277  A  full  diluci¬ 
dation  of  my  four  propositions. 

+  Diluci'dity.  Obs.  [f.  Dilucid  :  see  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  dilucid  ;  clearness,  lucidity. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1199  Together  with  plain- 
nesse,  and  diluciditie,  beliefe  was  so  turned  and  altered. 

+  Diluxidly ,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Dilucid  +  -ly  2.] 
Lucidly ;  clearly,  plainly. 

1638  Mede  Ep.  to  Hartlib’Wks.  (1672)  iv.  869  If  I  have  not 
expressed  myself  so  dilucidly  as  I  should,  I  pray  help  it.  1677 
Cary  Chronol.  11.  11.  Concl.  270  Provided  that  he  . .  do  first 
Dilucidely  answer  those  Objections. 

Diludge,  obs.  var.  of  Deluge. 

Diluent  (deficient),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  diluent - 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  dlluere  to  wash  away,  dissolve  : 
see  Dilute.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Diluting ;  serving  to  attenuate  or  weaken  the 
consistency  of  any  fluid  by  the  addition  of  water  or 
the  like  ;  spec.,  in  medicine,  making  thin  the  fluids 
of  the  body. 

1731  Arbuthnot  On  Aliments  v.  (R.),  There  is  no  real 
diluent  but  water  ;  every  fluid  is  diluent  as  it  contains 
water  in  it.  1757  Johnstone  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  546  To 
drink  plentifully  of  thin  broths,  and  other  soft  diluent 
liquors.  1833  E.  Fitzgerald  Lett.  (1889)  I.  20  None  of 
the  washy,  diluent  effects  of  green  vegetables.  1884  H.  W. 
Beecher  in  Chr.  World  Pulpit  XXV.  234  As  men  mix 
strong  wines  with  diluent  water. 

2.  That  has  the  property  of  dissolving ;  solvent. 

1878  Mozley  Ess.  II.  379  (A rgt.  Design)  A  rule  much 

more  diluent  of  all  certainty. 

B.  sb. 

1.  That  which  dilutes,  dissolves,  or  makes  more 
fluid  ;  a  diluting  agent ;  a  solvent. 

1775  Sir  E.  Barry  Observ.  Wines  392  This  is  the  universal 
diluent.  1827  Abernethy  Surg.  Wks.  I.  31  The  pancreatic 
juice  has  been  considered  as  an  useful  and  necessary  diluent. 
1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  215  A  chemist  might 
call  the  former  the  sublimate,  the  latter  the  diluent,  of  the 
Actual.  1878  Mozley  Ess.  II.  382  (Argt.  Design)  They 
are  dissolved  as  soon  as  they  enter  this  strong  diluent. 

2.  spec .  A  substance  which  increases  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  in  the  blood  and  other  bodily 
fluids. 

1721  Bailey,  Diluents  . .  medicines  serving  to  thin  the 
blood.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  270  Diluents,  as 
Water,  Whey,  Tea.  1782  J.  C.  Smyth  in  Med.  Commun. 
I.  77  Warm  diluents  were,  .all  that  were  necessary  for  the 
cure.  1861  Flo.  Nightingale  Nursing  53  The  patient 
requires  diluents  for  quite  other  purposes  than  quenching 
the  thirst.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1870)  588  A  diluent 
is  an  indifferent  substance  which  is  absorbed  and  in  its 
passage  through  the  body  simply  dilutes  the  various  fluids 
of  the  organism  as  well  as  the  excretions. 

Dilute  (di-,  dailbf't),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  dilut-us 
diluted,  weak,  thin,  pa.  pple.  f.  dlluere  to  dissolve, 
dilute,  f.  di-,  dis-  (Dis-  1)  +  lubre  to  wash.] 


DILUTE. 


DILUVIUM 


1.  Weakened  in  consistency  or  strength  by  the 
addition  of  water  or  of  anything  having  a  like 
effect ;  watered  down. 

1658  Phillips,  s.v.  Dilution ,  Wine  dilute  signifieth  wine 
that  is  mingled  with  water,  c  1698  Locke  Cond.  Underst. 
§  45  A  large  dose  of  dilute  tea.  1757  A.  Cooper  Distiller 
1.  xvi.  (1760)  70  The  Wash  should  be  made  dilute  or  thin. 
1843  Sir  C.  Scudamore  Med.  Visit  Grafenberg  22  In  the 
most  dilute  urine,  I  found  the  evidence  of  saline  matter. 

b.  spec,  of  a  chemical  substance. 

1800  Henry  Epit.  Chem.  (1808)  118  Weigh  the  dilute  acid 
employed.  1816  Accum  Chem.  Tests  (1818)  176  Soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  and  acetic  acid.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  129 
One  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

c.  Of  a  weakened  or  weaker  colour  (as  in  an  in¬ 
fusion  to  which  water  is  added)  ;  washed-out. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  106  After  a  while  it  [matter] . .  grows 
dilute  and  pale.  1728  Pemberton  Newton's  Philos.  346  The 
yellow  which  preceded  this  was  at  first  pretty  good,  but  scon 
grew  dilute.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  IV.  262  Gills 
fixed,  dilute  green  . .  or  whitish  towards  the  edges.'  1813 
Prichard  P/iys.  Hist.  MankindGK^G)  I.  221  A  much  lighter, 
or  more  dilute  shade,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xviii.  128  And 
permit  the  sun  to  shed  a  ghastly  dilute  light. 

2.  Jig.  Weak,  enfeebled,  poor,  paltry.  Obs .  (exc. 
as  directly  fig.  from  1). 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxv.  §  12.  125  The  more  you 
recede  from  the  Scriptures  ..  the  more  weake  and  dilute  are 
your  positions,  a  1631  Donne  Serm.  Hosea  ii.  19  (1634)  22 
How  pallid,  and  faint,  and  dilute  a  thing  all  the  honours  of 
this  world  are.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  208  It  were  a 
dilute  business  for  the  Apostle  to  describe  Antichrist  onely 
by  the  bare  denial  of  Jesus  his  being  the  Christ.  1722 
Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  viii.  166  The  relation  between  the 
children  of  these  children  grows  more  remote  and  dilute, 
and  in  time  wears  out.  1814  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII.  333 
Many  a  work  of  art  distilled  to  its  essential  beauties  would 
keep,  which  putrifies  in  its  dilute  state. 

Dilute  (di-,  dail'/rt),  v .  [f.  L.  dllut -  ppl.  stem 
of  dlluere :  see  prec.  Cf.  F.  dilner. ] 

1.  trans .  To  dissolve  or  make  liquid  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water,  esp.  to  make  thinner  or  weaker  by 
this  means,  to  water  down  ;  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  (a  fluid)  by  admixture. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  207  Diluting  it  with  a 
Portion  of  Water.  1712  Blackmore  Creation  vi.  (R.),  By 
constant  weeping  mix  their  watery  store  With  the  chyle’s 
current,  and  dilute  it  more.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  ix.  251 
Replenish  it  with  wine  Diluted  less.  1791  Hamilton  Ber - 
thollet's  Dyeing  I.  1.  1.  i.  5  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  water.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory 
I.  270  Lay  on  it  muscle-shell  gold  or  silver,  diluted  with  size. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange  s  Chem.  I.  294  Dilute  one  part  of  calcined 
bones  in  four  parts  of  water.  1830  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ. 

I.  373  A  small  quantity  of  brandy,  diluted  with  much  water. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Result  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  133  In 
bad  seasons,  the  porridge  was  diluted.  1867  W.  W.  Smyth 
Coal  <$•  Coal-mining  223  An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation 
. .  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  noxious  gases. 

fb.  Med.  To  treat  with  diluents.  Obs . 

1740  E.  Baynard  Health  (ed.  6)  11  They  cool,  dilute,  and 
quench  the  thirst.  1768  Foote  Devil  on  2  Sticks  in.  Wks. 
1799  lb  275  Full  power.,  to  pill  ..  dilute ..  and  poultice, 
all  persons. 

2.  To  weaken  the  brilliancy  of  (colour) ;  to  make 
of  a  faint  or  washed-out  hue. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  69  Saline  refracting  bodies  which  do 
dilute  the  colour  of  the  one,  do  deepen  that  of  the  other. 
Ibid.  71  There  are  other  Blues,  which  . .  will  not  be  diluted 
by  grinding,  a  1727  Newton  (J.),  The  chamber  was  dark, 
lest  these  colours  should  be  diluted  and  weakened  by  the 
mixture  of  any  adventitious  light.  1794  Home  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXV.  3  Which  by  diluting  the  image  formed  in 
the  focus  . .  makes  that  image  appear  far  less  bright. 

3.  Jig.  To  weaken,  take  away  the  strength  or 
force  of :  generally  with  obvious  reference  to  the 
literal  sense. 

c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  124  These 
arguments  the  adversaries  went  about  to  dilute  and  solve. 
1810  Syd.  Smith  Ess.,  Fern.  Educ.  (1869)  199  Can  there  be 
any  reason  why  she  should  be  diluted  and  enfeebled  down 
to  a  mere  culler  of  simples  ?  1831  Brewster  Newton 

(1855)  I.  x.  225  The  second  dissertation  ..  in  which  he 
dilutes  the  objections  made  against  the  theory.  1852  H. 
Coleridge  North.  Worthies  Advt.  16  The  Author  finds  . . 
nothing  which  he  is  resolved  to  Dilute  into  no  meaning. 
a  i8S3  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  111.  i.  (1872)  2  That  unreal 
religion  of  excitement  which  diluted  the  earnestness  of  real 
religion  in  the  enjoyment  of  listening. 

4.  intr.  (for  refit)  To  suffer  dilution;  to  become 
dissolved  ;  to  become  attenuated. 

1764  Reid  Inquiry  vi.  §  22  Wks.  I.  191/1  The  colours  of 
the  stone  and  of  the  cement  begin  to  dilute  into  one  another. 

Diluted  (di-,  d9ilb7*ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Weakened  by  the  addition  of  water  or  other  atten¬ 
uating  admixture,  watered  down ;  reduced  in 
strength,  colour,  or  characteristic  quality. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Diluted ,  rinsed 
or  washed.  1783  Mason  Art  of  Painting  672  (R.)  The 
social  circle,  the  diluted  bowl.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem. 

II.  193  Pour  diluted  nitric  acid  over  sugar.  1837  Babbage 
Bridge w.  Treat.  \ ii.  90  A  denser  central  nucleus  surrounded 
by  a  more  diluted  light.  1847  Emerson  Poems ,  Bacchus 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  469  We  buy  diluted  wine. 

fig.  1®3I  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  x,  Almost  like  diluted 
madness.  1837  Emerson  Addr .,  Amer.  Schol.Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  180  The  rough,  spontaneous  conversation  of  men  they 
[clergymen]  do  not  hear,  but  only  a  mincing  and  diluted 
speech.  1865  Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  I.  259  A  diluted  and 
rationalistic  Catholicism. 

Dilu'tedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  di¬ 
luted  or  weakened  manner  or  form. 
a  1846  Worcester  cites  Med.  Jrnl.  1870  C.  B.  Clarke 
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in  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  50/1  An  article,  .describing  the  same 
thing,  somewhat  dilutedly. 

+  Dilutement.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [f.  Dilute  v. 

f-ment.]  =  Dilution. 

1807  Southey  Rem.  H.  K.  White  (1819)  1.  12  As  if  there 
were  not  enough  of  the  leaven  of  disquietude  in  our  natures, 
without  inoculating  it  with  this  dilutement — this  vaccine 
virus  of  envy. 

Dihrteness.  [f.  Dilute  a.  +  -ness.]  Dilute 
quality ;  fluidity  ;  thinness. 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  in.  xii.  (R  ),  What  that  dilute¬ 
ness  is  which  . .  is  more  . .  proper  to  F  than  Q,  I  understand 
not.  1817  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXII.  89  His 
style  diffuses  a  sort  of  milk  and  water,  which  is  perspicuous 
from  diluteness,  not  from  transparency.  1834  J.  M.  Good 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  103  The  . .  fluid  may  be  secreted  . . 
merely  in  a  state  of  morbid  diluteness. 

Diiuter  (di-,  dailvz-tai).  Also  8  -or.  [f.  Dilute 
v.  +  -er  !.]  A  person  or  thing  that  dilutes;  a  diluent. 

1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  233  As  a  Diiuter,  it  is  to  be 
prefer’d.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  39  A 
Diiuter  and  Cooler  of  the  Blood.  1746  R.  James  Introd. 
Mouffet's  Health's  Improv.  22  These  Diluters  are  either 
Water  itself,  or  Decoctions  of  animal  or  vegetable  Sub¬ 
stances  made  with  Water.  1863  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
XXIV.  11.  633  Chaff  is  so  valuable  a  diiuter  of  corn. 

Diluting  (dilb7-tiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dilute  v.  + 
-ing  b]  The  action  of  the  verb  Dilute.  (Now 
chiefly  ger  undial I) 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  58  From  the  composition  and  di¬ 
lutings  of  these  two.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  252 
Mere  diluting  dissolves  and  carries  off  Salts. 

Dilu'ting,  ppl.  a .  [-ing  2.]  That  dilutes. 

1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  276  Diluting  things  are 
cooling,  as  Whey,  Water,  Milk.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dom. 
Med.  (1790)  159  Drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  ;  as 
water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea.  1863  J.  Hannah  Relat.  Div.  <5-  Hum.  Elem. 
Holy  Script,  iii.  85  A  diluting  exposition,  c  1865  Letheby 
in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  116/1  The  diluting  gases  are  marsh  gas, 
hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide  . .  important  constituents  of 
common  gas. 

Dilution  (di-,  dail'zLjsn).  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
dilut-  ppl.  stem  of  dlluere  to  Dilute  ;  so  in 
mod.F.,  adm.  by  Acad.  1878.] 

1.  The  action  of  diluting ;  a  making  thin,  fluid, 
or  weaker  by  the  admixture  of  water  or  other  re¬ 
ducing  substance ;  watering  down. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxi.  161  Water,  .serv¬ 
ing  for  refrigeration,  dilution  of  solid  aliment  ..  in  the 
stomacke.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dilution  . .  a  washing, 
or  clensing,  a  purging  or  clearing.  1731  Arbuthnot  A  li- 
ments  v.  (R.),  Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation,  or  thick- 
ning.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  106  The  activity  of  the 
oxygen  being  tempered  by  dilution  with  nitrogen. 
fig.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  220  The  Protestant 
dilution  of  the  theological  spirit.  1885  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Dav.  Ps.  exxvi.  3  Strange  dilution  and  defilement  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  language ! 

2.  Dilute  condition. 

1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  386  Owing  to  the  state 
of  very  great  dilution  in  which  the  earthy  salt  existed  in 
this  solution.  1827  Faraday  Exp.  Res.  No.  41.  226  Equal 
quantities,  .in  the  same  state  of  dilution. 

3.  A  thing  in  a  dilute  state,  that  which  is  diluted. 
1861  Emerson  Soc.  $  Solit.,  Old  Age  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 

131  Tobacco,  coffee,  alcohol  ..  strychnine,  are  weak  dilu¬ 
tions  :  the  surest  poison  is  time.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  II.  i.  18  A  feeble  dilution  of  the  most 
watery  kind  of  popular  teaching. 

Dilu'tionist.  [f-  prec.  +  -1ST.]  In  homoeo¬ 
pathy,  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  attenuated  drugs. 

A  dilutionist  is  said  to  be  ‘  high  *  or  ‘  low  ’  as  he  prescribes 
a  more  or  less  extreme  dilution  of  medicine. 

1892  J.  Ellis  Pers.  Exper.  Physician  11  Dr.  Gray  was 
a  low  dilutionist . .  I  called  on  Dr.  Edward  Bayard,  who 
was  a  high  dilutionist. 

Dilutive  (di-,  doilbPtiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  dibit - 
ppl.  stem  of  dlluere  to  Dilute  :  see  -ive.]  Having 
the  property  of  diluting,  tending  to  dilute. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  viii.  184  They  wholly  betwixt 
dinner  and  supper  abstaine  from  drinke,  excepting  onely 
a  Dilutiue  draught. 

||  Dilutum  (di-,  d9ilb7*ti?m).  Med.  [L.  ;  =  ‘that 
which  is  diluted’,  neuter  pa.  pple.  of  dlluere  to 
Dilute.]  A  dilution  ;  a  solution. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dilutum ,  an  Infusion.  1750 
Rutty  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  472  Galls  added  to  its  dilutum 
in  distilled  water  turned  it  of  a  deep  blue.  1753  N.  Tor- 
riano  Gang r.  Sore  Throat  98,  I  then  gave  him  a  Dilutum 
of  Cassia.  1883  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  Dilutum ,  a  liquid  in  which 
something  has  been  dissolved. 

+  Dilu*ve.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  diluve ,  also  de-,  du 
delouve  (Littre),  ad.  L.  diluvium  :  cf.  Pr.  diluvi , 
dulivi,  Sp.  and  It.  diluvio .  See  Deluge,  Dilu¬ 
vium,  Diluvy.] 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  t  765  (Hark)  God  dreinte  all  J?e 
world  at  [>e  diluve.  [So  Petrc.  Lansd. ;  3  MSS.  diluge, 
Seldeii  dilivio.] 

Diluvial  (diluvial),  a.  [ad.  L.  dlluvidl-is  of 
a  deluge  or  flood,  f.  dllitvi-um  a  washing  away  of 
the  earth,  flood  (f.  dlluere  to  wash  in  pieces,  dis¬ 
solve)  :  see  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  deluge  or  flood,  esp.  to 
the  Flood  as  recorded  in  Genesis. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diluvial,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Deluge  or  great  Flood.  1831  FraseVs  Mag.  IV.  161  The 
*  Asiatic  style  of  oratory  ’  with  all  its  tawdry  tinsel  . .  its 
diluvial  verbiage.  1865  Tylor  Ea7’ly  Hist.  Man  xi.  322 
The  formation  of  diluvial  traditions.  1866  J.  B.  Rose  Virgil 


167  We  have  the  diluvial  theory  of  the  Arkites  in  respect 
to  many  of  these  mounds,  that  they  are  mimic  Mount  Ararats. 

2.  Geol.  a.  Applied  to  the  theory  which  explained 
certain  geological  phenomena  by  reference  to  a 
general  deluge,  or  to  periods  of  catastrophic  action 
of  water. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  I.  85  The  diluvial  wash  has  worn 
it  into  deep  valleys.  1823  W.  Buckland  Reliq.  Dilnv.  2, 

I  have  felt  myself  fully  justified  in  applying  the  epithet 
diluvial  to  the  results  of  this  great  convulsion.  1830  Lyell 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  31  This  doctrine  . .  conceded  both  that  fossil 
bodies  were  organic,  and  that  the  diluvial  theory  could  not 
account  for  them.  1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xxxix. 
536  The  earliest  theory,  usually  called  the  ‘  diluvial  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  blocks  had  been  forced  into  their  present 
positions  by  one  or  more  tremendous  inundations,  passing 
over  a  subsoil  which  had  been  dry  land.  1859  Darwin 
Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873)  76  Modern  geology  has  almost 
banished  such  views  as  the  excavation  of  a  great  valley 
by  a  single  diluvial  wave.  1893  Howorth  Glacial  Night¬ 
mare  I.  83  Dr.  Buckland,  the  originator  of  the  term  dilu¬ 
vium,  and  the  most  famous  champion  of  diluvial  causes. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diluvium  or  drift- 
formation  of  early  geologists  ;  now  generally  called 
the  Glacial  Drift.  Diluvial  clay ,  the  boulder  clay. 
(For  the  connexion  of  a  and  b  see  Diluvium.) 

1823  W.  Buckland  Reliq.  Diluv.  38  The  diluvial  gravel 
both  of  England  and  Germany.  1842  H.  Miller  O.  R. 
Sandst.  vii.  (ed.  2)  142  A  deep  wooded  ravine  cut  through 
a  thick  bed  of  red  diluvial  clay.  1851  D.  Wilson  Prch. 
Ann.  (1863)  I.  i.  27  The  closing  epoch  of  Geology,  which 
embraces  the  diluvial  formations.  1853  Phillips  Rivers 
Yorksh.  289  Clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  with  large  boulders 
scattered  here  and  there,  which  were  till  lately  termed 
diluvial  deposits. 

Diluvialist.  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.]  Geol.  One 
who  explains  certain  geological  features  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  or  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  movement  of  the  waters. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  129/1  The  fanciful  diluvialists,  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Woodward.  1851  Richardson 
Geol.  ii.  45  The  diluvialist,  still  retaining  his  floating  ice- 
bergs  as  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  transport  of  drift 
and  erratic  blocks  to  regions  distant.  1876  Page  Adv. 
Text-bk.  Geol.  vi.  113  Battles  of  opinion  . .  between  Cosmo- 
gonists,  Diluvialists,  and  Fossilists.  1887  A  thenxuin  31  Dec. 
896/3  Would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Murchison  and 
the  older  school  of  diluvialists. 

Diluvian  (dilkrvian),  a.  Also  8-9  de-.  ff. 
L.  dlluvi-um  flood  +  -an  :  see  Diluvial.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  deluge ;  esp.  of  the  Noachian 
Flood. 

1655  Evelyn  Diary  28  Aug.,  From  the  calculation  of 
coincidence  with  the  diluvian  period.  1696  Whiston  Th. 
Earth  11.  (-1722)  202  The  Diluvian  matter  from  two  Comets’ 
Atmosphere  contained  in  it  a  great  quantity  of . .  stony 
particles.  1703  T.  N.  City  V  C.  Purchaser  Prel.  3  Of  the 
Diluvian  Ark,  mentioned  Gen.  6.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1768) 
I.  41  Remains  which  fossilists  distinguish  by  the  title  of 
diluvian.  1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  87  A  shock  so  violent 
and  universal  as  that  which  pervaded  the  globe  during  the 
diluvian  revolution.  1823  W.  Buckland  Reliq.  Diluv.  39 
Scattered  by  the  violence  of  the  diluvian  waters.  1862 
Lytton  Sir.  Story  II.  235  On  the  surface  of  uplands  undu¬ 
lating  like  diluvian  billows  fixed  into  stone  in  the  midst  of 
their  stormy  swell. 

Hence  Dilu'vianism,  a  theory  which  attributes 
certain  phenomena  to  a  universal  deluge. 

1816  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  272  The  cosmogony 
of  the  Virginians  seems  also  to  be  mingled  with  diluvianism. 
1885  Whitney  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  765/2  Linguistic 
philology  has  been  . .  created  . .  out  of  the  crude  observa¬ 
tions  and  wild  deductions  of  earlier  times,  as  truly  as 
chemistry  out  of  alchemy,  or  geology  out  of  diluvianism. 

+  Diluviate,  v.  Obs.  In  6  de-.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  dlluvidre  to  flood,  inundate,  f.  diluvium 
flood.]  intr.  To  flow  in  a  deluge  or  flood.  In 
quot.  said  of  the  deluge  of  the  northern  barbarians 
which  overflowed  the  Roman  Empire. 

1599  Sandys  Europe  Spec.  (1632)187  Those  septentrionall 
inundations.. have.. wildly  deluviated  over  all  the  South. 

Diluviation.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec.] 
The  action  of  a  flood,  inundation. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  VII.  37  The  ravines .  .having 
the  appearance  of  being  more  the  effect  of  atmospherical 
diluviation. 

Diluvie,  var.  of  Diluvy,  Obs. 

Dilirvion.  1  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dlluvidn-em 
inundation,  flood,  f.  dlluere :  see  next  and  cf.  Al¬ 
luvion.]  =  Diluvium. 

18. .  Buckland  is  cited  by  Worcester  1846. 

II  Diluvium  (dii'z7‘vi»m).  [a.  L.  diluvium 
flood,  inundation,  deluge,  f.  dlluere  to  wash  to 
pieces,  wash  away,  dissolve  by  water  :  see  Dilute.] 
A  term  applied  to  superficial  deposits  which  appear 
not  to  have  been  formed  by  the  ordinary  slow 
operations  of  water,  but  to  be  due  to  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  action  on  a  vast  scale  ;  such  were  at  first 
attributed  to  the  Noachian  or  Universal  deluge, 
whence  the  name  ;  the  chief  of  these  deposits  were 
those  of  the  Northern  Drift  or  Boulder  formation 
at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  to  which  the 
name  continued  to  be  applied  after  the  theory  of 
their  origin  was  given  up  ;  it  is  now  generally 
‘  applied  to  all  masses  apparently  the  result  of 
powerful  aqueous  agency  ’. 

1819  J.  Hodgson  in  Raine  Man.  (1857)  I.  265  The  cliffs 
are  very  white,  excepting  where  they  are  tarnished  by  dilu- 
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vium  falling  from  the  tops  of  the  cliffs.  1823  W.  Buckland 
Reliq.  Diluv.  2  The  word  diluvium..  I  apply  to  those 
extensive  and  general  deposits  of  superficial  loam  and 
gravel,  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the  last 
great  convulsion  that  has  affected  our  planet.  1832  De  la 
Bkche  Geol.  Man.  183  The  old  transported  gravel,  or  dilu¬ 
vium  of  Prof.  Buckland.  1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1. 
xxxvii.  509  ‘  Diluvium '  as  used  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  and 
the  modern  foreign  geologists,  means  precisely  what  I  term 
drift.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville  Connect.  Phys.  Sc.  x.  87 
Strata  containing  marine  diluvia.  .must  have  been  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  1862  J.  Taylor  in  Macm. 
Mag.  Sept.  390  Tusks  and  teeth  in  a  bed  of  diluvium  .. 
immediately  incumbent  on  stratified  beds  of  lias.  1873 
Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age  xxvii.  369  Ancient  alluvium  or  dilu¬ 
vium  overlying  moraine-profonde.  1874  Lyell  Students’ 
Geol.  xi.  (ed.  3)  145  The  term  ‘  diluvium ’  was  for  a  time  the 
popular  name  of  the  boulder  formation,  because  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  by  many  to  the  deluge  of  Noah,  while  others  retained 
the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion  that  a  series  of 
diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes,  .or  by  earthquakes., 
had  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with  them  vast 
masses  of  mud  and  heavy  stones. 

+  Dilirvy.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  deluuy(e,  di- 
luuy,  4-6  di-,  dyluuye,  -ie.  fad.  L.  diliivi-um 
deluge  :  see  prec.  and  cf.  Diluve.]  =  Dkluge  sl>. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xlv[ij.  4  pe  deluuy  (mispr,  delu up] 
gladep  J>e  hous  of heuen,  pe  almy3tful  halwed  Noe  and  his. 
1382  Wyclif  2  Pet.  ii.  5  Bringynge  in  the  diluuye,  or  greet 
flood,  to  the  world  of  vnpitouse  men.  c  1393  Chaucer 
Scogan  14  pu  causist  pis  deluuye  of  pestelence.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  109  pi r  three  sonnes  of  Noe  after 
pe  diluuy  parted  amanges  pam  all  pe  erthe.  1546  Bale 
Eng.  Votaries  1.  (1550)  9  b,  Suche  vnspeakablefylthynesse. . 
as  brought  vpon  them  the  great  dyluuye  or  vnyuersall  flod. 

Dilve :  see  Dillue. 

Dilyte,  Dilyuer'e,  obs.  ff.  Delight,  Deliver. 
Dim  (dim),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  1-  dim  ;  also 
3-4  dime,  4  dyme,  4-6  dym,  dymme,  5  dimm, 
6  dymbe,  6-7  dimme,  7  dimn,  dimb,  [OJ2. 
dimim  =  OFris.  dim,  ON.  dimm-r.  Cf.  OHG. 
timbar  (MFIG.  timber,  tim'mer,  mod. Swiss,  dial. 
timmer)  ‘  dim,  obscure,  dark  ’,  which  may  represent 
an  OTeut.  *dim-ro-  and  contain  the  same  root. 
Not  known  outside  Teutonic.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  light,  or  an  illuminated  object :  Faintly 
luminous,  not  clear ;  somewhat  dark,  obscure, 
shadowy,  gloomy.  The  opposite  of  bright  or  clear. 

a  1000  Caedmon’s  Sat.  455  (Gr.)  Drihten  sealde  him  dimne 
and  deorcne  deapes  scuwan.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  ii.  11  On 
bis  dimme  hoi.  lbid.x ii.  16  Sio  dimme  niht.  C1250  Gen. 
4*  Ex.  286  Euerilc  on  6at  helden  wid  him,  So  wurSen  mire, 
and  swart,  and  dim.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  472  Dryf 
ouer  |?is  dymme  water.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III. 
467  Whan  be  day  is  dym  and  dowdy.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  x.  v.  (1495)  377  The  flamme  yeuyth  dymme  and 
derke  lighte.  1508  Fisher  JVks.  (1876)  68  O  dymbe  cloude. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38  Fayr  dyana,  the  lantern  of  the 
nycht,  be  cam  dym  ande  pail.  1632  Milton  Penseroso  160 
Storied  windows  richly  dight,  Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 
1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vi.  §  31  A  light,  dimmer  indeed,  or 
clearer,  according  to  the  place,  c  1750  Shenstone  Elegies 
iv.  1  Through  the  dim  veil  of  ev’ning’s  dusky  shade.  1820 
Shelley  Witch  Ail.  xii.  2  Her  beauty  made  The  bright 
world  dim.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  ii.  16  The  oftener  light 
is  reflected  the  dimmer  it  becomes. 

b.  fig.  esp.  of  qualities  usually  clear  or  bright. 

a  1000  Caedmon’s  Gen.  685 (Gr.)  Hio  speon  hine  on  $a  dim- 
man  daed.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  111  That  ..  did  awai  his 
dedes  dim,  And  mad  an  hali  man  of  him.  c.  1400  Rom .  Rose 
5353  Love  is  ..  whilom  dymme,  &  whilom  clere.  1661-98 
South  12  Serin.  III.  287  Man’-s.  .Understanding  must  now 
be  contented  with  the  poor,  dimn  Light  of  Faith.  1817-8 
Shelley  Ros.  4-  Hel.  692  Public  hope  grew  pale  and  dim. 
1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  36  The  old  hopes  have 
grown  pale,  the  old  fears  dim. 

2.  Not  clear  to  the  sight ;  obscured  by  an  inter¬ 
vening  imperfectly  transparent  medium,  by  distance, 
or  by  blurring  of  the  surface ;  scarcely  visible,  in¬ 
distinct,  faint ;  misty,  hazy. 

c  1000  Marty rology  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  46  Seo  byrgen  is  bewrigen 
mid  dimmum  stanum  ond  yfellicum.  1632  Sanderson  Setvu. 
436  Dimme  and  confused  and  scarce  legible.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  1.  ii.  5  At  a  great  distance  of  place,  that  which 
wee  look  at  appears  dimme.  1654  Fuller  Two  Serin.  58 
Civilized  Pagans,  .have  scowred  over  the  dimme  inscription 
of  the  Morall  Law  that  it  appeared  plaine  unto  them.  1818 
Shelley  Eugan.  Hills  19  The  dim  low  line  before  Of  a  dark 
and  distant  shore  Still  recedes.  1856  Stanley  Sinai 4*  Pal. 
1.  (1858)  69  One  more  glimpse  of  Egypt  dim  in  the  distance. 

b.  fig.  Not  clear  to  the  mind  or  understanding ; 
obscure,  faint. 

c  1350  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  93  Vnto  me  es  bis  mater  dym. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  12 1  Dymme,  or  harde  to  vndyrstonde, 
viisticus.  1587  F  leming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1965/2  Like 
to  be  buried  in  the  dimme  booke  of  obliuion.  1821  Lamb 
Elia  Ser.  1.  Old  4-  New  Schooim. ,  I  have  most  dim  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  four  great  monarchies.  1836  Kingsley 
Lett.  (1878)  I.  33  There  were  dim  workings  of  a  mighty 
spirit  within.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxviii.  52  (50)  A 
memory  dim. 

3.  Of  colour  :  Not  bright ;  dull,  faint ;  dusky  or 
dark ;  lustreless. 

a  1250  Owl  4-  Night.  577  Thu  art  dim,  an  of  fule  howe. 
1535  Coverd.  Lam.  iv.  1  O,  how  is  the  golde  become  so 
dymme  ?  1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1646)  36  For  the  Rayne- 
bow  is  more  dimme,  and  of  purple  colour.  1611  Shaks.  Wint. 
T.  iv.  iv.  1 19  Violets  dim,  But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s 
eyes.  1728  Young  Love  Fame  v.  (1757)  127  Others,  with 
curious  arts,  dim  charms  revive.  1887  Stevenson  Under¬ 
woods  1.  iii.  5  All  retired  and  shady  spots  Where  prosper 
dim  forget-me-nots. 
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4.  Not  seeing  clearly,  having  the  eyesight  dulled 
and  indistinct. 

a  1220  Bestiary  60  SiSen  his  fli^t  is  al  unstrong,  and  his 
e}en  dimme.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3570  (Cott.)  pe  freli  fax 
[biginnes]  to  fal  of  him,  And  be  sight  to  wax  well  dim. 
c  1422  Hoccleve  Learn  to  Die  228  Myn  yen  been  al  dymme 
and  dirke.  1535  Coverdale  Eccl.  xii.  2  The  sight  of  the 
wyndowes  shal  waxe  dymme.  1577  Test.  12  Patriarchs 
(1604)  17  Jacob,  .somewhat  dim  for  age.  1636  Massinger 
Gt,  Dk.  Florence  in.  i,  I  am  dim,  sir ;  But  he’s  sharp- 
sighted.  1766  Fordyce  Serin.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  viii. 
8  Unheeded  by  the  dim  inattentive  eye.  1842  Tennyson 
Two  Voices  151  Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears. 

b.  fig.  Not  clearly  apprehending;  dull  of  ap¬ 
prehension. 

a  1729  J.  Rogers  Serin.  (J.),  The  understanding  is  dim, 
and  cannot  by  its  natural  light  discover  spiritual  truth. 
1731  Fielding  Grub  Str.  Op.  Introd.,  Men’s  sense  is  dimmer 
than  their  eyes.  1878  B.  Taylor  Deukalion  1.  iv.  33  Teach 
your  dim  desire  A  form  whereby  to  know  itself  and  seek. 

5.  transf .  Of  sound,  and  esp.  of  the  voice :  In¬ 
distinct,  faint. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.’s  T.  1575  He  herde  a  murmurynge 
Ful  lowe  and  dym.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxi, 
(1495)  128  They  that  haue  grete  tongues  haue  dymme  voyce. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3672  His  speche  was  bathe 
short  and  dym.  1795  Southey  Vis.  Maid  of  Orleans  1. 
124  The  damp  earth  gave  A  dim  sound  as  they  pass’d. 
1817  Shelley  Marianne’s  Dream  40  She  then  did  hear 
The  sound  as  of  a  dim  low  clanging. 

B.  sb.  Dimness ;  obscurity ;  dusk. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  755  The  day  vp  droghe  &  the  dym 
voidet.  C1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  53  He  li^tnej?  his  folk 
in  dym.  1509  Pari.  Deuylles  xciii,  Quod  Symeon,  ‘  he 
lyghtneth  his  folke  in  dym  Where  as  derkenes  shedeth 
theyr  states  1857  Heavysege  Saul  (1869)  87  To  sit  were 
pleasant,  in  the  dim. 

b.  Dimness  of  vision. 

1726  Law  Chr.  Perfect,  i.  30  Further  than  the  Dim  of 
Eyes  of  Flesh  can  carry  our  Views. 

f  C.  adv.  Dimly,  faintly,  indistinctly.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  293  He  herde  a  vois,  which  cried 
dimme.  1821  Shelley  Adonais  liv,  That  Light.  .Which. . 
Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of  The  fire. 

D.  Comb.  a.  adverbial,  as  dim-brooding ,  -col¬ 
oured  ,  -discovered,  - gleaming ,  - grey ,  - lighted ,  - lit 
{-lit ten),  - remembered ,  -seen,  - yellow ,  etc.  b.  para- 
synthetic,  as  dim-brozved ,  -eyed,  -lettered,  -sheeted, 
Dim-sighted. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv.  166  The  whole  Future  is 
there,  and  Destiny  *dim-brooding.  1776  Mickle  tr.  Ca¬ 
rtoons*  Lusiad  43  And  night,  ascending  from  the  *dim- 
brow’d  east,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  79  pai  er  mare 
*dymme  coloured  ban  Pe  cristall.  1746  Collins  Ode  to 
Evening  x,  Hamlets  brown,  and  *dim-discover’d  spires. 
1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xevi.  302  The  ghessive  inter¬ 
pretations  of  *dim-ey’d  man.  1829  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857) 
I.  273  The  public  is  a  dim-eyed  animal.  1840  Clough 
Early  Poems  v.  11  Through  the  *dim-lit  inter-space.  1870 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  9  After  the  weary  tossing  of 
the  night  And  close  *dim-litten  chamber.  1827  Moir  Dead 
Eagle  ii,  Down,  whirling  . .  to  the  *dim-seen  plain.  1859 
Tennyson  Enid  600  Fair  head  in  the  *dim-yellow  light. 

Dim,  v .  [f.  Dim  a. :  OE.  had  the  compounds 

adimmian ,  fordimmian,  ON.  the  intr.  dimma  to 
become  dim ;  the  simple  vb.  is  found  from  13th  c.] 

1.  intr.  To  grow  or  become  dim  ;  to  lose  bright¬ 
ness  or  clearness,  lit.  and  fig. 

a  1300  Christ  on  Cross  7  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  20  His  fair  lere 
falowip  and  dimmip  is  si^te.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23695  (Cott.), 
Mani  flurs. .  pat  neuermar  sal  dime  ne  duine.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  9932  The  day  ouerdrogh,  dymmet  the  skewis.  1607 
Brewer  Lingua  1.  viii,  Suddenly  mine  eyes  began  to  dim. 
?ri7io  ?E.  Ward  Welsh-monster  28  My  Lady’s  Beauty, 
tho’  divine,  Would  dim,  without  the  Muses  shine.  1814 
Byron  Lara  1.  xii,  The  lone  light  Dimm'd  in  the  lamp. 
1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  II.  iv.  ii.  250  The  near 
horizon  dims. 

2.  traits.  To  make  dim,  obscure,  or  dull;  to 
render  less  clear,  or  distinct ;  to  becloud  (the  eyes). 

[c888  K.  Alfred  Boeth.  xxiv.  §  4  Deah  heora  mod  . .  sie 
adimmad.]  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxviii.  24  Dimmed  be  pair 
eghen,  pat  pai  ne  se.  £1400  Song  Roland  580  Dew  diskid 
adoun  and  dymmyd  the  floures.  ^1440  Promp.  Parv.  12 1 
Dymmyn,  or  make  dymme,  obscuro.  1530  Palsgr.  516/3, 
I  dymme  the  coloure  or  beautye  of  a  thyng.  .Se  howe  these 
torches  have  dymmed  this  gylting.  1592  Davies  Immor t. 
Soul  xxxi.  viii.  (1714)  109  As  Lightning,  or  the  Sun-beams 
dim  the  Sight.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  184  ?  1  The 
writer  of  essays  . .  seldom  . .  dims  his  eyes  with  the  perusal 
of  antiquated  volumes.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I. 
202  The  light  streamed  through  windows  dimmed  with 
armorial  bearings.  1836  Landor  Pericles  4-  Asp.  1 1.  393  The 
mirror  is  too  close  to  our  eyes,  and  our  own  breath  dims  it. 
b.  fig. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  35  b,  It  dymmeth  or 
maketh  derke  theyr  lytell  holynesse.  1659  B.  Harris  Pa-ri¬ 
val’s  Iron  Age  109  Forced  the  Conquerours  to  retreat,  and 
in  some  sort,  dimmed  their  Triumph.  1840  Kingsley  Lett. 
(1878)  I.  49  My  natural  feelings  of  the  just  and  the  beautiful 
have  been  dimmed  by  neglect.  1851  D.  G.  Mitchell  Fresh 
Glean.  275  Its  quaint  houses  . .  are  dimmed  to  memory  by 
the  fresher  recollections  of  that  beautiful  river. 

*p  Dim.  Obs.  Abbreviation  of  L.  dimidinm  half. 

1477  Churchw.  Acc.  Croscoinbe  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  6  Hath 
in  his  hands  of  the  Cherche  lede  one  cwt,  dim,  iiij  lb.  1634-4 
Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  22  Adorned  with  stones  a  yard  and 
dim.  high.  Ibid.  180  A  vault  or  gallery  about  one  yd.  or  one 
yd.  and  dim.  wide. 

Dim.,  dimin.  {Musi),  abbrev.  of  Diminuendo. 
Dim,  obs.  form  of  Deem  v . 

Dimagne-sic,  a.  Client. :  see  Di- 2  2  d. 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  66  Dimagnesic  pyro- phosphate. 


Dimagnetite  (daimce’gnetait).  Min.  [f.  Di- 2 
twice  +  Magnetite.]  A  mineral  consisting  mainly 
of  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  occurring  in  rhombic  prisms, 
regarded  by  Dana  as  a  pseudomorph  of  magnetite 
after  lievrite  (Watts). 

1852  A  liter,  frill.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XI 1 1.  392  Dimagnetite.  1868 
Dana  M in.  (1880)  151  Dimagnetite  of  Shepard  ..appears  to 
be  a  magnetite  pseudomorph. 

+  Dima’ne,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  dimaine,  -mayne. 
[ad.  L.  dimdnd-re  to  flow  different  ways,  spread 
abroad,  f.  di-,  dis-  apart  +  manure  to  flow.]  intr. 
To  flow  forth  from  ;  to  spring,  originate,  or  derive 
its  origin  from. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  Ep.  Ded.  i  Merits 
dimayning  from  the  sacred  Source  of  true  Nobility.  Ibid. 
i.  vi.  12  Springs  dimayning  from  thicke  sand,  .gather  mudde. 
1642  W.  Ball  Caveat  for  Sidjects  8  Motion  and  Feeling  di¬ 
mane  from  the  Braine.  1657  Hawke  Killing  is  M.  10  By 
the  Right  of  Warre,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  which 
two  Titles  dimane  also  from  the  Divine  providence. 

Dima*nganous,  a.  Chem.  See  Di-  2  2  d. 

1881  Watts  Diet .  Chem.  3rd  Suppl.  11.  1600  An  anhydrous 
dimanganous  phosphate,  Mn2  (PO4  H)2. 

Dimaris  (drmaris).  Logic .  The  mnemonic 
term  designating  the  third  mood  of  the  fourth 
figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  major  premiss 
is  a  particular  affirmative  {i),  the  minor  a  universal 
affirmative  (a),  and  the  conclusion  a  particular 
affirmative  (z).  Formerly  called  drimatis,  dimatis. 

The  initial  d  indicates  that  the  mood  can  be  reduced  to 
Darii  by  (;//)  transposition  of  the  premisses,  and  ( s )  simple 
conversion  of  the  conclusion. 

1827  Whately  Logic  ii.  in.  §  4.  1864  Bowen  Logic  vii. 

200.  1891  Welton  Logic  I.  iv.  iii.  §  137.  403  Dimaris ,  An 

example  is  ‘  Some  parallelograms  are  squares ;  all  squares 
are  regular  figures;  therefore,  some  regular  figures  are 
parallelograms  ’. 

Dimastigate  (ctaimarstigA},  a.  Zool.  [f.  Di- 2 
twice  +  Gr.  /xcicrTiy-(fia<7Ti£)  whip  +  -ATE  2  2  :  cf.  L. 
mastigatus  whipped.]  Having  two  flagella  ;  bi- 
flagellate ;  applied  to  those  flagellate  Infusoria 
(Dimastigd)  which  have  two  flagella. 

Dimatis,  earlier  form  of  Dimaris. 

Drmber,  a.  Rogues'  Cant.  Pretty. 

1671  R.  Head  Eng.  Rogue  1.  v.  (1874)  48  (Farmer).  1692 
Coles,  Dimber  (canting)  pretty,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew ,  Dimber,  pretty.  Dim\bcr\-mort ,  a  pretty  Wench. 
1837  Disraeli  Venetia  1.  xiv.,  ‘ 'Tis  a  dimber  cove’, 
whispered  one  of  the  younger  men  to  a  companion.  Ibid, 
Tip  me  the  clank  like  a  dimber  mort. 

Hence  Dimber-daniber,  a  captain  of  thieves  or 
vagrants. 

1671  R.  Head  Eng.  Rogue  1.  v.  (1874)  48  (Farmer).  1834 
H.  Ainsworth  Rookwood  iii.  v.  (Farmer),  Dick  Turpin  must 
be  one  of  us.  He  shall  be  our  Dimber  Damber.  1890  Daily 
News  1  Feb.  4/7. 

Dimble  (di'mb’l).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Of  un¬ 
certain  origin,  possibly  a  deriv.  or  comb,  of  Dim, 
gloom  or  obscurity  being  a  usual  attribute  ;  con¬ 
nexion  with  Dingle  is  also  possible.  The  midland 
districts  (e.  g.  Leicester,  Derby,  Warwick,  Shropsh.) 
retain  the  word,  usually  in  the  form  dumble,  occa¬ 
sionally  drumble. ] 

A  deep  and  shady  dell  or  hollow,  a  dingle. 

1589  R.  Robinson  Gold.  Mirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  5  Eccho  . . 
That  Hues  in  woodes,  And  rocky  ragged  tours,  and  Dales 
with  Dymbles  deep.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  ii.  27  Satyres 
that  in  shades  and  gloomy  dimbles  dwell.  1622  Ibid,  xxviii. 
(7748)  378  Dimbles  hid  from  day.  1637  B.  Jonson  Sad 
Sheph.  it.  vii,  Within  a  gloomy  dimble,  she  doth  dwell 
Downe  in  a  pitt,  ore-growne  with  brakes  and  briars.  1879 
Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Dnmblchole ;  also 
Drumble,  a  rough  wooded  dip  in  the  ground ;  a  dingle. 
1881  Leicester  Gloss.,  Dimble,  a  dingle,  dell. 

Dime  (daim),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  dyme,  (5  des- 
(s)ime,  dyeme),  5-6  dysme,  5-9  disme,  6  dism, 
desme,  deeme,  deme,  6-9  dime.  [a.  OF.  disme, 
dime L.  decima  tithe,  tenth  part,  fem.  of  deci¬ 
mals  tenth.] 

J- 1.  A  tenth  part,  a  tithe  paid  to  the  church  or  to 
a  temporal  ruler.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

1377  Langl  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  526  Take  her  landes,  }e  lordes, 
and  let  hem  lyue  by  dymes.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  418 
pat  pari3schens  shulden  drawe  fro  persouns  offeringis  & 
dymes.  1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  412  His  purvyours  toke, 
withoute  preiere  at  a  parliament,  a  poundage . .  and  a  fif- 
teneth  and  a  dyme  eke.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  4*  Lint. 
Mon.  xii.  (1885)  139  Owre  commons  . .  give  to  thair  kynge, 
at  somme  tymes  quinsimes  and  dessimes  [MS.  Digby  145 
dismes.]  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  cxlviii.  134  That  he  myght 
leuy  certayne  dymys  to  wage  therwith  souldyours.  1502 
Ora.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  11.  xvii.  13 1  He  fasted, 
he  payed  the  demes,  he  gaue  almesse.  1563-87  Foxe  A .  4-  M. 
(1684)  I.  799/2  The  Cardinal  sued  a  Pardon  from  Rome,  to  be 
freed  from  all  Disms,  due  to  the  King  by  the  Church  of 
Winchester.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  404  Now  Sylla 
consecrating  the  dismes  of  all  his  goods  unto  Hercules  [etc.]. 
a  1618  Raleigh  Rem.  50  In  his  forty  ninth  year  he  had  a 
disme  and  a  fifteenth  granted  him  freely.  1659  Howell 
Lexicon  Fr.  Prov.  27  From  all  tymes  it  was  ordained  to  pay 
dimes  or  tithes  unto  the  Lord.  1884  L.  Oliphant  Haifa 
(1887)  x33  The  dime  . .  has  heretofore  been  the  share  of  the 
government. 

b.  fig.  A  ‘  tithe  *  of  war,  a  tenth  man  sacrificed. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  11.  ii.  19  Euery  tythe  soule’mongst 
many  thousand  dismes,  Hath  bin  as  deere  as  Helen. 

2.  A  silver  ooin  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
of  the  value  of  10  cents,  or  ^  of  a  dollar. 
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1786  Ord.  Continent.  Congress  U.S.  8  Aug.,  Mills,  Cents, 
Dimes.  Dollars.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  I.  xviii.  193  Dimes 
or  tenth  parts  are  mentioned  by  writers,  but  never  enter  into 
accounts.  1821  T.  J  efferson  Autobiog.  Writ,  1802  I.  75 
The  division  into  dimes,  cents  and  mills  is  now.  .well  under¬ 
stood.  1872  O.W.  Holmes  Poet  Break/. d.  xii.  (1885)  320  Not 
bad,  my  bargain  !  Price  one  dime.  1893  Boston  (Mass ) 
Jrnl. .  1  Apr.  6/3  The  so-called  middle-classes  . .  the  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  count  their  nickels  and  dimes  as 
well  as  their  dollars. 

b.  attrib.  Costing  a  dime  ;  as  in  dime  novel , 
applied  especially  to  a  cheap  sensational  novel : 
cf.  penny  dreadful ,  shilling  shocker . 

1879  H.  George  Progr.  4-  Pov.  x.  ii.  (1881)  443  The  boy 
who  reads  dime  novels  wants  to  be  a  pirate.  1882  Century 
Mag.  XXV.  212/1  You  are  as  bad  as  a  dime  novel.  1892 
Daily  News  20  Mar.  2/5  The  nuisance  of  ‘  dime  shows  ’  as 
they  are  called  in  America. 

+  Dime,  v.  Obs,  rare.  Also  5  dyme,  7  disme. 
[a.  F.  dtme-r ,  OF.  dismer ,  diesmer= Pr.  desman, 
Sp.  dezmar ,  Pg.  dezimar ,  It.  decimetre L.  deci¬ 
metre  to  take  a  tithe,  (later)  to  pay  tithes,  f.  decima  : 
see  prec.]  trans.  a.  To  take  a  tenth  part  of,  to 
tithe,  b.  To  divide  into  tenths. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  64  b/2  He  shall  taske  and  dyme 
your  corn  and  sheues.  1610  W.  Folkingham  A  rt  of  Survey 
ii.  iv.  52  Disme  or  deuide  each  foote  of  the  Rule,  .into  deci¬ 
mals  or  Tenths. 

Hence  +  DPmable  (in  5  dym(e;able)  a .,  tithable. 
1489  Plumpton  Corr.  61  It  is  not  the  Kyngs  mynd  to  ses 
no  dymeable  land,  and  we  have  no  suit  land,  but  it  is  dym- 
able. 

Dime,  obs.  form  of  Dim  a.  and  v. 

Dimediate,  obs.  form  of  Dimidiate. 
t  Dime'nse,  sb.  Obs .  [ad.  med.L.  dimens-um 
q.v.  below.]  A  space  measured  out,  an  extent. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  426  Having  compassed  all  Europe, 
our  Resolution,  was  to  borrow  a  larger  dimmense  [1682  di- 
mensej  of  ground  in  Affricke. 

t  Dime'nse,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dimens-  ppl.  stem 
of  dimetiri  to  measure  out,  f.  di-,  dis -  (Dis-  1)  + 
metiri  to  measure.]  trans.  To  measure  out . 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  4-  Mon.  (1642)  217  It  sufficeth 
some,  to  have  things  delivered  unto  them  in  a  generality, 
which  others  must  have  dimensed  out  unto  them  . .  peece 
after  peece. 

Dimension  (dime-njbn),  sb.  Also  5-6  dy-, 
-sioun,  -cion,  -cyon,  6-7  dimention,  7  demen- 
sion,  -tion.  [a.  F.  dimension  (1425  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  dimension-em,  n.  of  action  from 
dimetiri  (ppl.  stem  dimens-) :  see  prec.] 
f  1.  The  action  of  measuring,  measurement.  Obs. 
1555  Eden  Decades  243  Accordynge  to  the  ordinarie  ac- 
coumpte  and  dimension  which  the  ’pylotes  and  cosmo- 
graphers  doo  make.  1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  80 
Things  infinite,  I  see,  Brooke  no  dimension.  1656  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  183/2  If  a  Man  pursue  it  [geometry]  not 
only  for  Mechanical  Dimension,  but  that  he  may  by  the 
help  thereof  ascend  [etc].  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  97 
Taking  such  dimensions  as  would  enable  me  to  make  an 
accurate  model,  .of  the  rock. 

]'b.  Mus,  The  division  of  a  longer  note  into 
shorter  notes,  constituting  ‘  time '  or  rhythm ;  pi. 
i  measures  \  measured  strains.  Obs. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  13  Phi.  What  call  they  time? 
Ma.  The  dimension  of  the  Breefe  by  semibreeues.  1635 
Brathwait  Arcad.  Pr.  1.  165  Harmonious  reports  in  these 
Musicall  dimensions. 

2.  Measurable  or  spatial  extent  of  any  kind, 
as  length,  breadth,  thickness,  area,  volume;  mea¬ 
surement,  measure,  magnitude,  size.  (Now  com¬ 
monly  in  plural :  cf.  proportions .)  Also  fig.  Mag¬ 
nitude,  extent,  degree  (of  an  abstract  thing). 

1529  More  Dyaloge  11.  Wks.  188/1  Though  thei  be  not 
cyrcumscribed  in  place,  for  lack  of  bodily  dymencion  and 
measuring,  yet  are  ..  angels  . .  diffmitively  so  placed  where 
thei  be  for  the  time.  1596  Davies  Orchestra  xcv,  Whose 
quick  eyes  doe  explore  The  just  dimension  both  of  earth 
and  heaven.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  292  Confounding 
(like  a  bad  Logician)  the  forme  and  the  dimention.  1651 
Hobbes  Lcviath.  111.  xxxiv.  208  Whatsoever  has  dimension, 
is  Body.  1660  Barrow  Euclid  1.  xxxv.  Schol.,  The  dimen¬ 
sion  of  any  Parallelogram  is  found  out  by  this  Theorem. 
1663  Gerbier  Counsel  6  He  will  never  rightly  describe  the 
dimensions  of  solid  Bodies.. his  Circles  will  seem  Ovals  in 
Breadth,  and  his  Ovals  Circles.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii. 
893  A  dark  Illimitable  Ocean  without  bound,  Without 
dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth,  And  time 
and  place  are  lost,  a  1745  Swift  (J.),  My  gentleman  was 
measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  room. 
1756  Burke  Subl.  if  B.  11.  vii,  Greatness  of  dimension  is  a 
powerful  cause  of  the  sublime.  1772  Hist .  Rochester  44 
All  the  beams  ..  ought  to  be  of  large  dimensions.  1847 
Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Shahs.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  ^60  That 
imagination  which  dilates  the  closet  he  writes  in  to  the 
world's  dimension.  1893  tiaw  Times  XCV.  104/2  Posts  of 
the  dimensions  of  3  in.  by  2\  in. 

fig.  1660  Hickeringill  Jamaica _  (1661)^1  The  Expedi¬ 
tion  against  Hispaniola ;  . .  The  Dimensions  of  this  great 
Preparation  vastly  exceeding  the  difficulties.  1676  Hale 
Contempt.  1.  106  The  Afflictions  of  his  Soul  . .  were  of  a 
higher  Dimension  in  the  Garden.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Oct. 
2/3  That  passion  for  athletics  which  in  Oxford  has  now 
almost  reached  the  dimensions  of  a  mania. 

+  b.  traiisf.  Extension  in  time,  duration. 

1605  Bp.  Andre wf.s  Serm.  II.  170  The  cross.,  is  mors 
prolixa>  a  death  of  dimensions,  a  death  long  in  dying.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  308  We  have  no  reason  to 
imagin  that  the  sixth  day  was  of  any  other  dimension  than 
the  seventh  day. 

3.  Math.  a.  Geom.  A  mode  of  linear  measure¬ 


ment,  magnitude,  or  extension,  in  a  particular 
direction  ;  usually  as  co-existing  with  similar  mea¬ 
surements  or  extensions  in  other  directions. 

The  three  dimensions  of  a  body,  or  of  ordinary  space,  are 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  (or  depth) ;  a  surface  has 
only  two  dimensions  (length  and  breadth) ;  a  line  only  one 
(length).  Here  the  notion  of  measurement  or  magnitude 
is  commonly  lost,  and  the  word  denotes  merely  a  particular 
mode  of  spatial  extension.  Modern  mathematicians  have 
speculated  as  to  the  possibility  of  more  than  three  dimen¬ 
sions  of  space. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sozvle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiv.  107  Ther  is  no  body 
parfit  withouten  thre  dymensions,  that  is  breede,  lengthe, 
and  depnesse.  c  1430  Art  0/ Nombryng (E.E.T.S.)  14  Alyne 
hathe  but  one  dymensioun  that  is  to  sey  after  the  lengthe.. 
a  superficialle  thynge  hathe  .2.  dimensions,  \>a.t  is  to  sey 
lengthe  and  brede.  1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  def.  ii.  1 
There  pertaine  to  quantitie  three  dimensions,  length,  bredth, 
and  thicknes.  1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  11.  ii.  14  These 
two  Dimensions  are  length  and  breadth,  whereof  euery 
plaine  figure  consists.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  100  All 
physical  magnitude  must  have  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  1858  Whewell  Hist.  Sci.  Ideas  11. 
viii.  §§  4-5  (L.)  Time  is  conceived  as  a  quantity  of  one 
dimension. .  Indeed  the  analogy  between  time,  and  space  of 
one  dimension,  is  so  close,  that  the  same  terms  are  applied 
to  both  ideas.  Ibid.  vi.  The  eye.  .sees  length  and  breadth, 
but  no  third  dimension.  In  order  to  know  that  there  are 
solids,  we  must  infer  as  well  as  see.  1873  Clifford  Pure 
Sciences  in  Contemp.  Rez'.  Oct.  (1874)  716  Out  of  space  of 
two  dimensions,  as  we  call  it,  I  have  made  space  of  three 
dimensions.  1878  Stewart  &  Tait  Unseen  Univ.  vii.  §  220. 
221  Suppose  our  (essentially  three-dimensional)  matter  to  be 
the  mere  skin  or  boundary  of  an  Unseen  whose  matter  has 
four  dimensions. 

b.  Alg.  Since  the  product  of  two,  or  of  three, 
quantities,  each  denoting  a  length  (i.e.  a  magnitude 
of  one  dimension),  represents  an  area  or  a  volume 
(i.e.  a  magnitude  of  two,  or  of  three,  dimensions), 
such  products  themselves  are  said  to  be  of  so  many 
dimensions ;  and  generally,  the  number  of  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  product  is  the  number  of  the  (unknown 
or  variable)  quantities  contained  in  it  as  factors 
(known  or  constant  quantities  being  reckoned  of  no 
dimensions)  ;  any  power  of  a  quantity  being  of  the 
dimensions  denoted  by  its  index.  (Thus  x3,  x 2y, 
xyz  are  each  of  three  dimensions.)  The  dimensions 
of  an  expression  or  equation  are  those  of  the  term 
of  highest  dimensions  in  it.  (The  number  of  di¬ 
mensions  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  a  quantity  or 
equation:  see  Degree  sb.  13.) 

1557  Recorde  JVhetst.  Hij,  The  nomber  that  doeth 
amounte  thereof  (3  X  3  X  3)  hath  gotten  3.  dimensiones,  whiche 
properly  belongeth  to  a  bodie,  or  sound  forme.  And  ther- 
fore  is  it  called  a  Cube,  or  Cubike  nomber.  1690  Leybourn 
Curs.  Math.  334  Every  Power  hath  so  many  Dimensions  as 
the  Letters  wherewith  it  is  written.  1706  W.  Jones  Syn. 
Palmar.  Mathcseos  40  The  Quantity  produc’d  by  the  Mul¬ 
tiplication  of  Two,  Three,  etc.  Quantities,  is  said  to  be  of 
Two,  Three,  etc.  Dimensions.  1806  Hutton  Course  Math. 
I.  190  To  find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of  the  Terms 
of  a  Fraction. .  Range  the  quantities  according  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  some  letters,  c  1865  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  476/1  When  the 
. .  equations  are  . .  of  two  dimensions. 

f  4.  Measurable  form  or  frame;  pi.  material  parts, 
as  of  the  human  body ;  ‘  proportions  \  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  hi.  i.  62  Hath  not  a  lew  hands, 
organs,  dementions,  sences,  affections,  passions  ?  1601  — 

Twel.  N.  1.  v.  280,  I  ..know  him  noble.. And  in  dimension, 
and  the  shape  of  nature,  A  gracious  person.  1605  —  Lear 
1.  ii.  7  My  dimensions  are  as  well  compact,  My  minde 
as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true.  1634  W.  Wood  New 
Eng.  Prosp.  1.  viii,  The  Humbird  is  ..  no  bigger  than  a 
Hornet,  yet  hath  all  the  dimensions  of  a  Bird,  as  bill,  and 
wings,  with  quills,  spider-like  legges,  small  clawes.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  793  In  thir  own  dimensions  like  themselves 
The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim  In  close  recess 
and  secret  conclave  sat. 

fig.  1653  A.  Wilson  fas.  1 162  The  Younger  having  all  the 
Dimensions  of  a  Courtier.  1660  Waterhouse  Arms  4-  Arm. 
28  Nations,  whose  polity  had  all  the  dimensions  of  order  in  it. 

5.  Comb.,  as  dimension-lumber,  -timber, 
-stone,  i.e.  that  which  is  cut  to  specified  dimen¬ 
sions  or  size  ;  dimension-work,  masonry  built  of 
1  dimension-stones  \  (Chiefly  U.S.) 

1864  Thoreau  Cape  Cod  vii.  (1894)  156  Houses  built  of 
what  is  called  ‘dimension  timber’,  imported  from  Maine,  all 
ready  to  be  set  up.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dimension 
Lumber ,  lumber  sawed  to  specific  sizes  to  order. 

Dimension,  v.  rare .  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 

To  measure  or  space  out;  to  reduce  to  measure¬ 
ment. 

1754  H.  Walpole  Lett.  I.  335  (D.),  I  propose  to  break  and 
enliven  it  by  compartments  in  colours,  according  to  the  en¬ 
closed  sketch,  which  you  must  adjust  and  dimension. 

Dime'nsionable,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  + 
-able  :  cf.  companionable .]  Capable  of  being 
measured  ;  having  dimensions. 

1884  E.  A.  Abbott  Flatland  11.  xix.  87  Some  yet  more 
spacious  Space,  some  more  dimensionable  Dimensionality. 

Dimensional  (dime-njanal),  a.  [f.  Dimension 
sb.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dimension  or  magnitude. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  66  note ,  About  the  same 

relative  situation  and  dimensional  proportion.  1888  J.  T. 
Gulick  in  Linn.  Soc.  Jrnl.  XX.  234  If  structural  or  dimen¬ 
sional  characters  are  not  correlated. 

2.  Geom.  Of  or  relating  to  (a  specified  number 
of)  dimensions  :  see  Dimension  3  a. 

1875  Cayley  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLXV.  675  Coordinates  of 


point  in  (.9  + i)-dimensional  space.  1880  Academy  30  Oct. 
314  Four-dimensional  space  may  be  built  up  with  ..  ikosa- 
tetrahedroids.  1882  Minchin  Unipl.  Kinemat.  116  The 
general,  or  three  dimensional,  motion  of  a  rigid  body.  1883 
American  VII.  75  We  can,  I  think,  conceive  of  space  as 
being  two  or  even  one  dimensional. 

Hence  Dimensiona  lity,  the  condition  of  having 
(a  particular  number  of)  dimensions ;  dimensional 
quality. 

1875  Cayley  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLXV.  675  The  notion  of 
density  is  dependent  on  the  dimensionality  of  the  element 
of  volunie  d  u.  1884  E.  A.  Abbott  Flatland  11.  xxii.  101 
A  race  of  rebels  who  shall  refuse  to  be  confined  to  limited 
Dimensionality. 

+  Dimensionate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dimen- 
sion-em  Dimension  +  -  ate  3  7.]  trans.  To  give  or 
lay  down  the  dimensions  of. 

14..  Harl.  MS.  2261  If.  217  b,  In  whiche  bookes  he 
dimencionate  the  worlde  clerely  with  his  contentes. 

Dimensioned  (dime-njbnd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Di- 
mension  +  -ed  2.]  f  a.  Having  material  ‘  dimen¬ 
sion  1  or  extension  (cf.  Dimension  sb.  2,  4).  Obs. 

b.  Having  a  particular  dimension  or  measurement. 

c.  Geom.  Having  (a  specified  number  of)  dimen¬ 
sions  :  see  Dimension  sb.  3  a. 

1533  Tindale  Supper  of  Lord  in  More  s  Answ.  Poysoned 
Bk.  Wks.  (1557;  1092/1  Inuisible  wyth  al  hys  dymencioned 
body  vnder  the  forme  of  breade  transubstanciated  into  it. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  276  A  mantle  purple-tinged,  and 
radiant  vest,  Dimensioned  equal  to  his  size.  1882  Proctor 
Fain.  Science  Stud.  15  While  a  line  could  be  infinitely  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  singly  dimensioned  world,  the  world  itself  . . 
would  be  finite.  1884  E.  A.  Abbott  Flatland  86  Look  down 
. .  upon  this  land  of  Three  Dimensions,  and  see  the  inside 
of  every  three-dimensioned  house. 

Dime'nsionless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -less.] 

1.  a.  Without  dimension  or  physical  extension, 
b.  Of  no  (appreciable)  magnitude  ;  extremely  mi¬ 
nute.  c.  Without  dimensions:  see  Dimension  3  a. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  17  To  Heav'n  thir  prayers  Flew  up 
. .  in  they  pass’d  Dimentionless  through  Heav’nly  dores. 
1752  Warburton  Wks.  (1811)  IX.  ii.  34  As  the  Earth  is  but  a 
point  compared  to  the  orb  of  Saturn,  so  the  orb  of  Saturn 
itself  grows  dimensionless  when  compared  to  that  vast  extent 
of  space  which  the  stellar-solar  Systems  possess.  1825 
Coleridge  Aids  Refi.  App.  C.  (1858)  I.  394  If  we  assume 
the  time  as  excluded,  the  line  vanishes,  and  we  leave  space 
dimensionless.  1890  J.  H.  Stirling  Gifford  Led.  viii.  150 
With  our  scales  and  weights  . .  and  measuring-rods,  we  do 
but  deceive  ourselves :  what  is,  is  dimensionless  :  the  truth  is 
not  in  time ;  space  is  all  too  short  for  a  ladder  to  the  Throne. 

2.  Measureless,  immense,  boundless,  vast. 

1813  Hogg  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  (1836)  XLVI.  446  Here, 
in  these  almost  dimensionless  regions,  nature  is  seen  on  a 
large  scale.  ^1839  Galt  Demon  of  Destiny  in.  (1840)  28 
As  if  man  were  not  but  an  atom  thing  In  the  dimensionless, 
the  Universe. 

+  Dime'nsious,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  Also  -tious. 
[f.  Dimension  :  see  -ious.  Cf.  pretentious ,  reli¬ 
gious,  suspicious .]  Having  (great)  dimension  or 
magnitude  ;  spacious,  extensive. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  507  The  generall  computation  of 
which  dimensious  spaces,  .amounteth  to  [etc.]. 

+  DimeTlsity.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L. dimens -us, 
after  immensity .]  Dimension,  magnitude. 

C1645  Howell  Lett.  (1655)  IV.  xliv,  If  of  the  smallest 
starrs  in  sky  We  know  not  the  dimensity. 

Dimensive  (dimemsiv),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  L.  dimens-  ppl.  stem  (see  Dimense  v.)  +  -ive.] 

i  1.  Having,  or  related  to,  physical  dimension  or 
extension  in  space.  Obs. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1596)  210/1  In  heauen  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  his  bodie  is  dimensiue.  1596  Bell  Sum.  Popery  hi. 
x.  434  Wh£n  the  unequall  dimensiue  quantities  are  placed 
togither.  1694  R.  Burthogge  Reason  106  Matter  is  . .  the 
first  subject  of  dimensive  spacious  Quantity. 

+  2.  Serving  to  measure  or  trace  out  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  something.  ?  Obs. 

1592  Davies  Immort.  Soul  iv.  vi.  (1714)  35  All  Bodies  have 
their  measure  and  their  space,  But  who  can  draw  the  Soul’s 
dimensive  Lines  ?  1610  Histrio-m.  1.  43  The  very  state  of 
Peace  shall  seeme  to  shine  In  every  figure  or  dimensive 
lyne. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  dimension  or  magnitude ; 
dimensional,  rare. 

1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  129  A  few 
of  the  streets  in  the  European  town  are  of  great  dimensions ; 

. .  the  Chowringhee  Road,  .is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  in 
average  width  not  less  than  eighty  feet.  .The  Dhurrumtollah 
is  nearly  equal,  in  dimensive  character,  to  this. 

Hence  +  Dimensively  adv.,  +  Dimensiveness. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  4-  Divels  55  Neither  spirites 
nor  diuels  (they  being  no  corporal  substances  stretched  out 
by  Dimensions  . .)  may  truely  be  said  to  be  in  a  place  com- 
mensuratiuelie,  or  dimensiuelie.  Ibid.  89  It  ariseth  . .  from 
the  finitenesse,  and  dimensiuenesse  of  the  angelicall  nature. 

||  Dimensum.  Obs.  [med.L.  dimensum  mea¬ 
sured  quantity,  measure,  sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  di¬ 
metiri  \.o  measure  out :  see  Dimense  vi]  A  measured 
portion;  a  fixed  allowance;  —Dimense  sb. 

1630  B.  Jonson  New  Din  in.  i,  You  are  to  blame  to  use 
the  poor  dumb  Christians  So  cruelly,  defraud  ’em  of  their 
dimensum.  Yonder’s  the  colonel's  horse  . .  the  devil  a  bit 
He  has  got,  since  he  came  in  yet !  1643  Lightfoot  Glean. 

26  The  dimensum  of  their  diet  in  the  Wildernesse. 

t  Dimensura  tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 

type  *dimensurdre,  f.  di-  +  mensurdre  to  measure, 
alter  dimetiri,  dimensus,  f.  di-  +  metiri,  mensus  to 
measure.]  Measuring  out  or  off,  measurement. 
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1593  Norden  Spec.  Sri/.,  AT  sex  I.  Prepar.  15  Such  an  ex¬ 
pected  geographicall  description,  .doeth  require  dimensura¬ 
tion  betweene  euery  station.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  To  Rdr. 
B  ij,  As  true  as  actual  dimensuration  . .  could  direct  me  to 
put  them. 

So  f  Dimensurable  a.,  capable  of  being  mea¬ 
sured  ;  f  Dimensurated  ppl.  a.,  measured  ;  +  Di- 
me'nsurator,  an  instrument  for  taking  measure¬ 
ments.  (All  obs.  and  rare.) 

1660  Stanley  // is/.  Philos.  (1701)  404/1  The  point  by  fluxion 
makes  a  Line,  the  Line  . .  a  Superficies,  the  Superficies  . .  a 
Body,  three  ways  dimensurable.  1675  Ogilbv  Brit.  Pref.  3 
Dimensurators  or  Measuring  Instruments.  Ibid.  (1698)  1 
Shewing  the  dimensurated  miles  and  furlongs  answerably. 

Bimeran  (di’meran).  Enlom.  [f.  mod.L.  di- 
viera,  neuter  pi.  of  dimerus  (see  Dimerous)  +  -an.] 
A  member  of  the  division  Dimera  of  hemipterous 
insects,  having  the  tarsi  two-jointed. 

1847  Craig. 

DimeTcur-,  -meTcuro-,  -meTcurv.  Chem. 
[Di-  2  2.]  Used  in  comb,  and  attrib.  to  express 
the  presence  of  two  equivalents  of  mercury. 

Thus  dimercurammo'nium  Hga  Hr .  N2,  an  ammoniacal 
mercury  base  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  in  ammonium  is 
replaced  by  two  atoms  of  divalent  mercury. 

1873  Fmunes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  347  A  brown  precipitate  .. 
consisting  of  dimercurammonium  iodide.  i88t  Nature 
XXIV.  467  Dimercury  methylene  iodide  CH2  (Hg  I)a  is 
obtained  by  exposing  methylene  iodide  with  an  excess  of 
mercury  to  the  action  of  light. 

Dimerism  (di-meriz’m).  ff.  mod.L.  dimer-us 
+  -ism.]  Dimerous  condition  or  constitution  ;  in 
Bot.  the  arrangement  of  floral  organs  two  in  a 
whorl :  see  next. 

Dimerous  (di-meras),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  dimer-us 
(F.  dimere),  f.  Gr.  Sifxcprjs  bipartite  (f.  81-  twice  + 
plpos  part)  +  -OUS.]  Consisting  of  two  parts  or 
divisions :  spec.  a.  Entom.  Having  two  joints : 
applied  to  the  tarsus  of  an  insect,  b.  Bot.  Of  a 
flower :  Having  two  divisions  or  members  in  each 
whorl.  (Often  written  2 -merous.)  Of  a  leaf : 
Consisting  of  two  leaflets  {rare). 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xlvii.  (1828)  IV.  387  Tarsi 
mostly  trimerous,  rarely  dimerous.  1845  LindleYlSV/z.  Bot. 
viii.  (1858)  129  Flowers  dimerous.  1869  Student  II.  12  Poly- 
merous  leaves  may  be  dimerous,  trimerous,  etc.  according  to 
their  number  of  meriphylls.  1872  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  11.  174 
Observe  the  dimerous  symmetry  of  Enchanter’s  Nightshade 
( Circaea ),  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  twos.  1882  Vines 
Sachs,'  Bot.  646  True  tetramerous  flowers  are  allied  . .  to 
those  with  dimerous  whorls. 

Dimeta'llic,  a.  Chem.  [f.  Di-  2  2d:  cf.  di¬ 
acid,  dibasic .]  Containing  two  equivalents  of  a 
metal. 

1861  Odling  Manual  of  Chem.  I.  338  We  have  mono¬ 
metallic,  dimetallic  and  trimetallic  compounds,  represented 
respectively  by  the  formulae  MH2ASO4,  M2HASO4,  and 
MsAsOi.  Of  dimetallic  or  neutral,  and  trimetallic  or  basic 
arsenates,  those  of  the  alkali-metals  are  alone  soluble  in 
water. 

Dimeter  (dim/tai).  Prosody .  [a.  L.  dimetrus 

sb.,  dimeter ,  - melrus  adj.,  a.  Gr.  difurpos  of  two 
measures,  f.  81-  twice  +  ptrpov  measure.]  A  verse 
consisting  of  two  measures,  i.e.  either  two  feet  or 
four  feet. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  (Arb.)  143  In  the  dimeter , 
made  of  two  sillables  entier.  extrearne  desire.  1625  B. 
Jonson  Staple  of  N.  iv.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  399/1  When  he  comes 
forth  With  dimeters,  and  trimeters,  tetrameters,  Penta¬ 
meters,  hexameters,  catalectics  . .  What  is  all  this,  but  cant¬ 
ing?  1775  Tyr whitt  Ess.  Lang.  S  Versif.  Chaucer  in. 

§  7  in  Chaucer  s  IVks The  Octosyllable  Metre  . .  was  in 
reality  the  antient  Dimeter  Iambic.  1837-39  Hallam  Hist. 
Lit.  (1847)  h  3°  The  line  of  eight  syllables,  or  dimeter 
iambic.  1882  Goodwin  Gk.  Gram.  317  In  most  kinds  of 
verse,  a  monometer  consists  of  one  foot,  a  dimeter  of  two 
feet. 

Dimethyl  (daime-Jril).  Chem.  [SeeDi-22and 
Methyl.] 

1.  as  sb.  A  name  of  Ethane  (C2  H6),  regarded  as 
two  molecules  of  the  radical  methyl  (CH3). 

1873  Femmes'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  568  A  colourless  gaseous 
mixture  containing  ethane  ordimethyl.  1877  Watts  Eonmes’ 
Chem.  II.  47  Ethane.  This  compound  ..  may  also  be  re¬ 
garded  as  dimethyl ,  or  as  ethyl  hydride. 

2.  attrib .  and  in  Comb,  denoting  an  organic  com¬ 
pound  in  which  two  equivalents  of  methyl  take  the 
place  of  two  of  hydrogen,  as  dimethyl  ketone  = 
Acetone  CO(CH3)2,  dimethylaniline ,  H5N(CH3)2, 
one  of  the  aniline  bases,  dimelhyl-benzene  C6  H* 
(CH3)2,  dimethyl- ethyl  carbinol  =  tertiary  pentyl 
alcohol,  C  .  OH  .  (CH3V  (C2  H5). 

1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  330  The  secondary  propyl 
alcohol  or  dimethyl  carbinol  boils  at  84°.  1877  Watts 

Fo'iunes '  Chem.  II.  428  Dimethyl-benzene  or  Xylene.  1880 
Friswell  in  Soc.  Arts  Jml.  444  The  dimethyl  compound 
resulting  from  the  use  of  two  molecules  of  the  alcoholic 
compound. 

Dimetient  (ctaimrjient),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
dimetient-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  dimetiri  to  measure  out : 
see  Dimense.]  A.  adj. 

+  1.  That  measures  across  through  the  centre  : 
dimetient  line  —  Diameter.  Obs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  15  The  dimetient  line,  or  diameter, 
taketh  a  third  part  of  the  circumference,  and  little  lesse 
than  a  seuenth  part.  1603  —  Plutarch’s  Mor.  1045  That 
the  Diameter  or  Dimetient  line  of  the  earth  is  triple  to  that 
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of  the  moone.  1729  Shelvocke  Artillery  iv.  264  The 
Orifice  of  the  Chamber,  whose  Dimetient  Line  is  exactly 
^  of  the  whole  Diameter. 

2.  Math.  That  expresses  the  dimension. 

1842  De  Morgan  Diff.  «$•  hit.  Calculus  323  Usually  xn 
is  the  dimetient  function  of  Algebra ;  we  must  come  to 
the  consideration  of  transcendental  quantities  before  we 
find  a  function  which  is  not  of  the  same  order  as  xa,  for 
some  value  or  other  of  a\  and  then  between  xa  and  ,ra+A: 
may  be  found  an  infinite  number  of  functions,  higher  in 
dimension  than  the  first,  and  lower  than  the  second,  how¬ 
ever  small  k  may  be. 

+  B.  sb.  (Short  for  dimetient  line).  —  Diameter. 

[1570  Billingsley  Euclid  vi.  xxiv.  172  In  euery  parallelo- 
gramme,  the  parallelogrammes  about  the  dimeciens  are  lyke 
vnto  the  whole.]  1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  Elem.  B  ij  b, 
A  Right  line  dravvne  through  the  Centre  vnto  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  both  sides,  is  named  his  Diameter  or  Dimetient. 
1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  328  The  Dimetient  of  a  Sphere. 

Dimetric  (daime-trik),  a.  Crystallography,  [f. 
Gr.  81-,  Sty  twice  +  pirpov  measure  +  -ic :  cf.  Me¬ 
tric.]  Applied  to  a  system  of  crystals  having 
three  axes  at  right  angles,  the  two  lateral  axes 
being  equal  to  each  other  but  unequal  to  the  ver¬ 
tical  axis  ;  —Tetragonal. 

1868  Dana  Min.  Introd.  21  The  names  Monometric,  Di¬ 
metric,  and  Trimetric,  used  in  former  editions  of  this  work, 
have  been  set  aside  . .  The  names  want  precision,  the  hexa¬ 
gonal  system  being  as  much  dimetric  as  the  tetragonal. 
Ibid.  24  Tetragonal  System  (also  called  Quadratic,  Pyra¬ 
midal,  Monodimetric,  Dimetric).  1873  Fo'ivnes '  Chem.  (ed. 
n)  279  The  dimetric  are  also  very  symmetrical,  about  three 
axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Dimicatioil  (dimik^-Jbn).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  dimication- e?n ,  n.  of  action  f.  dimiedre  to  fight.] 
Fighting  ;  strife,  contention. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dimication ,  a  battell.  1650  S.  Clarke 
Eccl.  Hist.  1.  (1654)  66  In  the  dimication  which  arose  about 
Arius.  1660  Fisher  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  229  In 
thy  meer  demi-digested  demications  against  them.  1884 
Times  28  July  6  In  such  a  continual  dimication  . .  the  de¬ 
feated  impersonations  of  error  will  be  found  fighting  as 
briskly  as  ever  they  did  to-morrow. 

So  f  Dimicate  v.,  to  fight,  contend  ;  Bimica- 
tory  a.  ( affected  or  humorous ),  relating  to  fighting 
or  fencing. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  314  When  Snailes  are 
about  to  dimicate  with  Serpents.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  2  Apr. 
400/1  For  matters  dimicatory. 

Dimiceries,  var.  Dimissaries  Obs. 
Dimidiate  (dimi*diz?t,dai-),^.  [ad.  L.  dimidiat - 
us,  pa,  pple.  of  dimidiare  to  halve,  f.  dimidium  half, 
f.  di-,  dis-  asunder  +  medius  mid,  medium  middle,] 

1.  Divided  into  halves ;  halved,  half. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  475  The  dimidiate 
platform  of  your  staircase.  1825  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Pop. 
Fallacies ,  He  . .  allows  his  hero  a  sort  of  dimidiate  preemi¬ 
nence  : —  Bully  Dawson  kicked  by  half  the  town,  and  half 
the  town  kicked  by  Bully  Dawson’.  1847  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Let.  to  A.  De  Morgan  43  Dimidiate  quantification.  1854 
Hooker  Himal.  Jmls.  I.  iii.  61  When  the  tree  is  dimidiate, 
one  half  the  green,  the  other  the  red  shades  of  colour. 

2.  Bot .  and  Zool.  a.  Of  an  organ :  Having  one 
part  much  smaller  than  the  other,  so  as  to  appear 
to  be  wanting,  b.  Split  in  two  on  one  side,  as  the 
calyptra  of  some  mosses,  c.  Zool.  Relating  to  the 
lateral  halves  of  an  organism :  applied  to  her¬ 
maphrodites  having  one  side  male  and  the  other 
female. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst .  Bot.  322  The  dimidiate  calyptra. 
1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  432  Dimidiate ,  a  tubular  calicle 
bisected  vertically  nearly  to  its  base.  1855  Owen  Comp. 
Anat.  18  (L.)  Insects,  like  crustaceans,  are  occasionally 
subject  to  one-sided  or  dimidiate  hermaphroditism.  1863 
Berkeley  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss.  312  Dimidiate,  the  same 
with  cucullate.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  6.  255  The 
anther  of  Gomphrena  is  completely  unilocular  by  abortion 
. .  of  the  companion  cell.  Thus  losing  one  half,  it  is  said 
to  be  dimidiate,  or  halved. 

3.  Comb,  in  botanical  terms,  as  dimidiate-cordate , 
said  of  a  dimidiate  leaf  (see  2  a)  of  which  the  full- 
grown  part  is  cordate ;  so  dimidiate-oblong ,  -obo- 
void.  (Sometimes  written  d im idiato-cordate ,  etc.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Dimidiato-cordate,  when  the  larger  half 
of  a  dimidiate  leaf  is  cordate.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora 
329  Euphorbia peplis  . .  leaves  dimidiate-cordate.  Ibid.  435 
Leersia  oryzoides  . .  Spikelet  dimidiate-oblong. 

Dimidiate  (dimi*di^t,  dai-),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  dimidiare  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Bans.  To  divide  into  halves;  to  halve;  to 
reduce  to  the  half. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dimediate ,  to  part  into  two  parts.  1652 
W.  Sclater  Civ .  Mag.  (1653)  42  Who  dimidiate  Christ, 
would  have  him  onely  by  halfes.  1652  Sparke  Prim . 
Devot.  (1663)  321  Dimidiated,  as  'twere  by  forked  tongues. 
1789  S.  Parr  Wks.  (182S)  VII.  412,  I  hope  he  had  a  com¬ 
plete  service,  not  mutilated  and  dimidiated,  as  it  was  for 
poor  Johnson  at  the  Abbey. 

2.  Her.  To  cut  in  half ;  to  represent  only  half  of 
(a  bearing),  esp.  in  one  half  of  a  shield  party  per 
pale  :  see  Dimidiated,  Dimidiation.  Hence  Di- 
mi- diating  vbl. .  sb. 

1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist,  f  Pop.  x\\.  §  i  (ed.  3)  146 
This  was  styled  Impaling  by  Dimidiation  or  Dimidiating. 
1880  Warren  Bookplates  xii.  128.  1893  E.  Howlett  in 

Reliquary  July  160  The  arms  of  the_ Cinque  Ports,  England 
dimidiating  azure  three  ships’  hulls  in  pale  or. 

Dimrdiated,  ppl-  a.  ff.  prec.  i-  -ed.]  Halved  ; 
i^vided  into  halves,  or  having  only  one  half  shown 


or  represented  ;  spec,  in  Her.  of  a  bearing  or  coat 
of  arms.  (Cf.  Dimidiation,  Demi  B.  i.) 

1572  Bossewell  Armorie  II.  42  Sundrie  wayes  they 
[Lions]  are  borne  in  armes  ..  Dimidiated,  Parted,  Couped. 
1647  A.  Ross  Myst.  Poet.  iv.  (1675)  98  In  respect  of  her 
[the  moon’s]  corniculated,  dimidiated,  and  plenary  aspect. 
1752  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  52  (Jod.)  The  dytiscus  with 
twenty  dimidiated  striae  on  the  extended  wings.  1864 
Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  A  Pop.  xxxii.  (ed.  3)  467  Or,  a 
dimidiated  eagle  to  the  sinister  sa.  1892  Proc.Soc.  Anti¬ 
quaries  XIV.  279  The  arms  of  France  and  Burgundy  are 
shown  dimidiated. 

Dimidiation (dimbdi^-Jor^dsi-).  [ad.  L.dimi- 
diation-em,  n.  of  action  from  dimidiare  to  halve:  see 
Dimidiate  a.]  The  action  of  halving,  or  condition 
of  being  halved  ;  spec,  in  Her.  the  combination  or 
‘  marshalling1  of  two  coats  of  arms  by  placing  side 
by  side  the  dexter  half  of  one  and  the  sinister  half 
of  the  other ;  an  early  form  of  impalement. 

^•1425  Craft  Nombryuge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  5  per  ben  .7... 
partes  of  J>is  craft.  The  first  is  called  addicion,  [>e  seconde 
. .  subtraction.  The  thryd  is  called  duplacion.  The  4.  . . 
dimydicion.  1658  Phillips,  Dimidiation,  a  dividing  in 
the  midst,  a  cutting  into  two  halves.  1780  J.  Edmondson 
Heraldry  179  This  method  of  impaling  arms  by  dimidiation 
hath  been  for  some  time  laid  aside  in  England.  1847  Parker 
Gloss.  Brit.  Her.  113  Dimidiation,  the  dexter  half  of  the 
husband’s  arms  being  joined  to  the  sinister  half  of  the  wife’s. 
1882  Cussans  Handbk.  Her.  xii.  (ed.  3)  164  Marshalling  hv 
Dimidiation  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  superseded  by  Impalement. 

Dimilance,  obs.  form  of  Demi-lance. 
Diminew,  var.  Diminue  v.  Obs .,  to  diminish. 
Diminicion,  obs.  form  of  Diminution. 
Diminish,  (dimi-nij  ,  v.  Also  5-6  y  for  i,  sshe 
for  sk;  5-6  deminish(e,  6  Sc.  dimimiss,  dini- 
nuse.  [Formed  under  the  joint  influence  of  the 
earlier  Diminue,  F.  diminuer ,  L.  diminucre,  and 
Mintsh,  earlier  menusen ,  OF.  memnser ,  L.  type 
*minutidre  to  cut  small,  having  the  prefix  of 
the  one  with  the  suffix  of  the  other.  Ancient 
L.  had  diminuere  to  break  into  small  pieces, 
dash  to  pieces,  and  de?ninuere  to  make  smaller, 
lessen,  reduce  in  size.  In  late  L.  and  Romanic 
the  di-  derivative  supplanted  the  de-  form  ;  hence 
the  modern  derivatives  of  L.  deminuere  all  have 
dimin-i] 

I.  Batts. 

1.  To  make  (or  cause  to  appear)  less  or  smaller; 
to  lessen ;  to  reduce  in  magnitude  or  degree.  (The 
opposite  of  enlarge,  increase ,  augment ,  magnify .) 

1417  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11. 1.  61  Yf  your  forces  be  not 
here  alwayes  soe  strongly  mayntayned  &  continued  with¬ 
out  being  deminished  your  Irish  enimies  .  .will  rise  agayne. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4  Perauenture  it  di- 
minysshed  theyr  payne  in  hell.  1577  F.  Googe  Heresbach's 
Husb.  iv.  (1586)  162  It  greatly  deminisheth  the  substance 
of  them.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo’s  Africa  11.  169  The  whole 
towne  is  diminished  into  one  streete.  1612  Brinsley  Lud. 
Lit.  xxiv.  (1627)  268  Whatsoever  may  diminish  his  estimation 
and  authority.  1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1.  xii.  (1648) 
85  The  weight  must,  .be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
1790  Paley  Horae  Paul.  Rom.  i.  12  What  diminishes  very 
much  the  suspicion  of  fraud.  1880  Geikie  Phys.  Geog.  ii. 

§  8.  53  The  ascent  of  warm  air  must  necessarily  diminish 
atmospheric  pressure. 

f  b.  To  clip,  sweat,  etc. (coin).  Obs. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  126  There  should  be  no  deceyt 
used  by  diminishing  or  clipping  ye  same.  1698  Luttrei.l 
Br  ief  R el.  (1857)  IV.  350  A  French  man  is  committed  to 
Newgate  for  diminishing  our  coin. 

f  2.  To  break  in  pieces,  break  small.  Obs.  rare. 
[class.  L.  diminuere .] 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  491  In  Rhetia  . .  they 
hold  betwixt  the  fighting  of  Rams  a  stick,  or  bat  of  Corn- 
tree,  which  in  a  bout  or  two  they  utterly  diminish  and 
bruise  in  pieces. 

3.  To  lessen  in  importance,  estimation,  or  power; 
to  put  down,  degrade,  humiliate ;  to  detract  from, 
disparage,  belittle,  arch.  (See  also  Diminished  2.) 

1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Ezek.  xxix.  15,  I  wil  diminish  them, 
that  they  shal  no  more  rule  the  nations.  1666  Pepys  Diary 
24  June,  He  do  plainly  diminish  the  commanders  put  in  by 
the  Duke,  and  do  lessen  the  miscarriages  of  any  that  have 
been  removed  by  him.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  612  While 
impiously  they  thought  Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee 
withdraw  The  number  of  thy  worshippers.  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  348  P  2  This  impertinent  Humour  of  diminishing 
every  one  who  is  produced  in  Conversation.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  viii,  You  would  have  accused  me  of  diminishing 
your  honour.  1880  Miss  Broughton  Sec.  Th.  1.  vi,  She  .. 
passes  out,  angered,  humbled,  diminished  past  compare. 

f  4.  To  take  away  (a  part)  from  something,  so 
as  to  make  it  less  ;  hence  gen.  to  take  away,  sub¬ 
tract,  remove.  Obs. 

1504  Atkynson  tr.  De  Imitatione  iv.  ix,  Take  from  our 
herds,  .all  that  may .  .dimynyshe  vs  from  thy  eternall  loue. 
<21533  Frith  Disput.  Purgat.  181  Neither  add  any  thing 
nor  diminish.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  217  The., 
love  hetwene  them,  washed  awaie  and  diminished  all  sus¬ 
picion.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  24  Thus  much  was 
diminished  from  the  state  of  the  empyre.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  iii.  iii.  64  Your  swords  ..  may  as  well  Wound  the 
loud  windes  . .  as  diminish  One  dowle  that's  in  my  plumbe. 
1611  Bible  Deut.  iv.  2  Ye  shall  not  adde  vnto  the  word 
which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  you  diminish  ought 
from  it.  a  1627  Hayward  (J.),  Nothing  was  diminished 
from  the  safety  of  the  king  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
duke. 
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f  b.  absol.  To  abate,  subtract.  Ohs. 

1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  vii.  §  6  That  We  should  not 
add  to  nor  diminish  from  Gods  commands.  1762  Goldsm. 
Cit.  W.  cv,  Nothing  . .  should  be  admitted  to  diminish  from 
the  real  majesty  of  the  ceremony.  1826  R.  H.  Froude  Rem. 
(1838)  I.  74  His  command  .  .will  no  more  diminish  from  the 
sum  of  our  pleasures  than  [etc.], 
t  5.  To  deprive  (a  person)  in  part,  to  curtail  of. 
*559  bp.  Cox  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  vi.  98  If  now  then 
the  builders  . .  be  diminished  of  their  wages.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Ps.  xxxiii.  11  They  that  seeke  after  our  Lord  shal 
not  be  diminished  of  any  good.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  IV.  lii,  The 
whole  circle  seemed  diminished  of  their  former  importance. 

6.  Arch .  To  make  (a  thing)  such  that  its  succes¬ 
sive  parts  in  any  direction  are  continuously  less  and 
less ;  to  cause  to  taper  or  progressively  decrease 
in  size,  as  a  tapering  column:  see  Diminution  9. 

1624  Wotton  Archit.  (1672)  22  They  [pillars]  are  all 
diminished,  .from  one  third  part  of  the  whole  Shaft..  1797 
Monthly  Mag.  III.  221  The  sides  form  the  arch  joints  of 
the  bridge,  and  are  diminished,  so  as  to  tend  towards  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

7.  Mus.  f  a.  To  reduce  in  loudness,  make  gra¬ 
dually  softer  :  cf.  Diminuendo.  Ohs.  b.  To  lessen 
(an  interval)  by  a  semitone  :  see  Diminished  4. 

1674  Playford  Skill  Mies.  1.  xi.  43  It  will  work  a  better 
effect  to  Tune  the  Voice  diminishing  it,  rather  than  In¬ 
creasing  it. 

II.  intr . 

8.  To  become  less  or  smaller  ;  to  lessen,  decrease. 
1520  C  ax  ton's  Chron.  Eng.  n.  11/2  Kyng  Goffars  people 

encreased  dayly  and  his  dyminished.  1565  Earl  Bedford 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1. 1 1. 215  As  their  force  dimenesshede 
so  dyd  her  Grace  increace.  1700  Dryden  Fables  Pref. 
(Globe)  495  What  judgment  I  had  increases  rather  than 
diminishes.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xiv.  284  Crete’s  ample  fields 
diminish  to  our  eye.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  ii.  16  The  sound 
. .  diminishes  in  intensity.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  78  The  air 
diminished  in  bulk,  while  the  quicksilver  increased  in  weight. 

b.  Arch.  To  have  its  dimensions  successively 
smaller  in  the  same  direction  ;  to  taper. 

1715  Leoni  Palladio's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  12  In  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  of  them  it  must  be  observ’d,  that  by  how  much 
longer  they  are,  by  so  much  the  less  they  must  diminish. 

Diminishable  (dimrnijab’l),  a.  [f.  prcc.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  diminished  or  lessened. 
Hence  Diminishableness. 

1782  Kirwan  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  223  Phlogisticated 
air,  after  it  has  been  purified  from  phlogiston  . .  is  again 
diminishable  by  phlogistic  processes.  1864  Spectator  20  Aug. 
948/1  A  five  years’  sentence  . .  being  thus  at  best  diminish¬ 
able  by.. one  year  and  three  weeks.  1875  Veitch  Lucre¬ 
tius  33  The  absolute  diminishableness  of  the  Sum  of  matter. 
Diminished  (dimrnijt),  ppl .  a .  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ED  1.] 

1.  Made  smaller,  lessened :  see  the  verb.  (+  In 
quot.  1607,  Lowered  in  condition,  weakened,  wasted, 
emaciated.) 

1607  Topsell  Four f.  Beasts  (1658)  532  For  the  encourag¬ 
ing  of  a  feeble  and  diminished  horse  Eumelius  reporteth 
the  flesh  of  swine  . .  mingled  in  wine  and  given  to  drink, 
to  be  exceeding  good.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1715  How 
swift  I  mount !  Diminish’d  Earth  recedes.  ZZ1850  Calhoun 
Wks.  (1874)  VI.  140  Rays  of  sovereignty  ..to  be  reflected 
back,  not  in  diminished,  but  increased  splendor. 

2.  Lowered  in  importance,  estimation,  or  power 
(see  Diminish  v.  3) ;  now  only  in  phr.  from  Milton. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  35  O  thou  [sun]  . .  at  whose  sight 
all  the  Starrs  Hide  their  diminisht  heads.  1698  Congreve 
Birth  of  Muse  119  She  feels,  .the  Shame,  Of  Honours  lost, 
and  her  diminish’d  Name.  1840  E.  E.  Napier  Scenes  <$■ 
Sports  For.  Lands  I.  p.  xxxv,  Crest-fallen  and  dejected  . . 
[they]  hide,  .their  diminished  heads. 

3.  Arch.,  etc.  (See  quots.) 

1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  53/2  The  imperfect,  or 
diminish'd  Arch,  .is  not  a  compleat  Semi-circle,  but  a  deter¬ 
minate  part  less.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  584 
Diminished  Bar,  in  joinery,  the  bar  of  a  sash  that  is  thin¬ 
nest  on  the  inner  edge.  1876  Gwilt  Archit.,  Gloss.,  Dimi¬ 
nished  Column,  a  column  whereof  the  upper  diameter  is 
less  than  the  lower. 

4.  Mus.  a.  Of  an  interval :  Less  by  a  chromatic 
semitone  than  a  perfect,  or  than  a  minor,  interval 
of  the  same  name  :  opp.  to  augmented.  Diminished 
triad,  a  triad  containing  a  diminished  (instead  of 
a  perfect)  fifth,  b.  Diminished  subject,  a  subject 
repeated  in  diminution  (see  Diminution  5  a). 

_  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diminished  interval ,  in.  music, 
is.  .an  interval  which  is  short  of  its  just  quantity  by  a  lesser 
semitone.  1753  Ibid.  Supp.  s.  v.  Interval ,  A  Table  of 
Musical  Intervals.  .Diminished  Fourth.  .Diminished  Fifth 
. .  Diminished  Seventh.  1855  Browning  Toccata  of  Ga- 
luppi's  vii,  Those  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  dimi¬ 
nished,  sigh  on  sigh.  1880  C.  H.  H.  Parry  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  I.  448  The  diminished  seventh  ..  is  a  semitone  less 
than  the  ordinary  minor  seventh. 

Dimrnisher.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  diminishes  or  lessens. 

1601  Weever  M irr.  Mart.  Avij,  This  paynted  wether- 
cocke,  Arts  diminisher,  With  cowardize  beginneth  to  em- 
peach  me.  1637  Clarke  Serin.  241  (L.)  The  diminisher  of 
regal,  but  the  demolisher  of  episcopal  authority. 

Diminishing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  V  ] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Diminish;  lessening, 
diminution. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  782  Thinges  . . 
redoundyng  to  the  diminishyng  of  his  honor.  1582  R. 
Wimbledon  (title),  A  Sermon  no  less  fruitful  than  famous. . 
set  foorth  by  the  olde  copy,  without  addings  or  diminishings. 
1649  Milton  Eikon.  x,  That  their  liberties  and  lights  were 


the  impairing  and  diminishing  of  his  regal  power.  1863 
Geo.  Eliot  Romola  in.  xii,  The  one  end  of  her  life  seemed 
to  her  to  be  the  diminishing  of  sorrow. 

2.  Arch.  Tapering;  =  Diminution  9.  ?  Obs. 

1563  Shute  Archit.  Ciija,  How  to  close  and  finish  the 
diminishing  of  the  pillors.  1613-39  I.  Jones  in  Leoni 
Palladio's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  46  The  diminishing  of  the 
Pilasters.  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  142  In 
every  Course  to  make  a  two  Inch  set  off.  .will  preserve  the 
diminishing  of  the  Pier. 

Dimrnishing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  That  diminishes  or  lessens  :  a.  That  makes 
less.  b.  That  grows  less. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  3  [It]  may  by  ..  some  convenient 
Diminishing-Glasses,  be  made  vanish  into  a  scarce  visible 
Speck.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  Introd.  4  The  building 
is  carried  up  ..  by  diminishing  stories,  to  the  height  of  115 
feet.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  210  If  they  could 
read  through  a  diminishing  glass.  1894  Nature  26  J uly  291 
The  diminishing  speed  of  the  earth’s  rotation. 

+  2.  Disparaging,  depreciative.  Obs. 

1675  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  Ik  io5  The  Lords  accused  the 
Commons  for  their  . .  provoking,  and  diminishing  expres¬ 
sions.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  501  St.  Paul,  who  .. 
disdains  all  false  and  diminishing  Reflections. 

3.  Arch.,  Ship-building ,  etc.  Thinning  or  tapering 
off  gradually. 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Diminishing  stuff,  in 
ship- building,  the  planking  wrought  under  the  wales,  where 
it  is  thinned  progressively  to  the  thickness  of  the  bottom 
plank.  1869  R.  W.  Meade  Naval  Archit.  354.  1876 

Gwilt  Archit.,  Gloss.,  Diminishing  Rule,  a  board  cut  with 
a  concave  edge,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  swell  of  a  column, 
and  to  try  its  curvature.  Diminishing  Scale,  a  scale  of 
gradation  used  in  finding  the  different  points  for  drawing 
the  spiral  curve  of  the  Ionic  volute.  1882  Wore.  Exhib, 
Catal.  iii.  5  Four  diminishing  joints. 

Dimrnishingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -by2  ] 

1.  Iu  a  diminishing  manner  or  degree  ;  decreas- 
ingly. 

1827  Examiner  262/ 1  The  light . .  is  spread  diminishingly 
over  the  picture.  1873  Contcinp.  Rev.  XXI.  449  Most 
powerful  and  varied  in  man,  diminishingly  so  in  the  lower 
animals. 

+  2.  Disparagingly,  depreciatively.  Obs. 

1672  Mede's  Whs.,  Life  7  Some  . .  were  induc’d  to  speak 
somewhat  diminishingly,  and  below  the  worth  of  his 
[Mede’s]  Clavis  and  Commentary  upon  the  Apocalyps. 
1707  Norris  Treat.  Humility  vi.  289  To  lessen  and  vilify 
himself,  and  speak  very  diminishingly.  .of  his  own  worth. 

Dimi/nishment.  Now  rare.  Also  6  de-. 
[f.  Diminish  v.  +  -ment.  App.  obsolete  before 
1700;  used  again  in  19th  c.,  but  not  common.] 
The  action  or  process  of  diminishing  ( traits .  and 
inlr.)  ;  diminution,  lessening,  decrease,  abatement. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  11.  (1550)  94  b,  All  is  to  demyn- 
yshment  of  a  kynges  power.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst. 
1.  xiii.  35  His  diuine  majestie.  .the  offence  of  diminishment 
wherof  is  an  unpardonable  crime.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van 
Helmont's  Oriat.  Pref.  to  Rdr.,  A  pure,  everlasting  . . 
Light,  which  will  illustrate  all  things,  without  dammage 
and  diminishment.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  xliv,  He  received 
us.  .with  little  perceptible  diminishment  in  the  sprightliness 
of  his  manner.  1893  G.  D.  Leslie  Lett,  to  Marco  xxvi.  171 
A  diminishment  in  their  numbers. 

Diminitif,  -ive,  obs.  forms  of  Diminutive. 

Dimi'nuate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  di-,  deminuere 
to  lessen  +  -ate  3  ;  cf.  next.]  intr.  To  use  a  diminu¬ 
tive  word  or  expression.  (Cf.  Diminuent.) 

1883  M.  Collins  Midnight  to  Midn.  viii.  174  ‘  You  are 
a  little  wild/  ‘  A  little  !  you  diminuate  !  ’ 

+  Dimiliua'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  dimi- 
nuacion  (i4S8inGodef.),  f. diminuer  to  Diminish.] 
=  Diminution. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  28  My  tresor  . .  may 
not  be  mynisshed  for  1100  thing  that  I  yeue.  .but  thou  maist 
departe  with  noon  of  thyn  withoute  dymynuacion. 

+  Diminue,  v-  Obs.  Forms  :  4  dymynue,  6 
•ew,  diminew,  Sc.  dimunue.  [a.  F.  diminue-r 
(1308  in  Godef.  Suppl.),  ad.  L.  deminu-ere  to 
lessen,  Diminish.  Cf.  Pr.  diminuar,  also  with 
other  conjugational  suffixes,  Pr.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  di- 
minuir,  Cat.  disminuir,  It.  diminuire.  In  all  the 
Romanic  langs.  the  prefix  is  di-,  which  was  also 
the  common  med.L.  spelling,  but  ancient  L.  had 
deminuere  to  lessen,  diminish,  diminuere  to  break 
into  small  pieces;  cf.  Diminish.]  =  Diminish  v. 
(in  various  senses).  In  first  quot.  intr.  to  speak 
disparagingly  ;  cf.  Diminish  v.  3. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xxxv.  13  Je..han  dymynued  [gloss  or 
spoken  yuel]  a3eins  me  [1388  deprauyd  a3ens  me,  Vulg. 
derogastis],  1513  Douglas  PEneis  1.  Prol.  74  Nor  11a 
reproche  diminew  thi  guid  name.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  56 
God  almychty.  .mittigatis,  augmentis,  or  dimunueis.  .the. . 
operations  of  the  planetis.  1568  Skeyne  The  Pest  (i860) 
16  Rather  depart  riche  nor  leife  pure,  or  diminew  their 
fortune  ony  wayis. 

Ii  Diminuendo  (dzmzmzqemdtf).  Mus.  [It. 
diminuendo  lessening,  diminishing,  pr.  pple.  of 
diminuire  to  diminish :  see  prec.]  A  musical 
direction  indicating  a  gradual  decrease  in  force  or 
loudness  of  tone  (abbrev.  dim.,  dimini)  ;  as  sb.  a 
gradual  decrease  in  force  of  tone,  or  a  passage 
where  this  occurs,  ^.lso  transj \  and  Jig .  (Opp. 
to  Crescendo.) 

1775  ‘J-  Collier’  Mus.  Trav.  (ed.  3)65,  I  stood  still  some 
time  to  observe  the  diminuendo  and  crescendo.  1789-1826 
[see  Crescendo].  1870  Miss  Bridgman  Ro.  Lynne  II,  iii.  70 


*  Ah !  ’  this  from  Dicky  Blake,  diminuendo.  1891  Daily 
News  26  Oct.  3/^  A  similar  trimming  . .  on  a  smaller  scale, 
edged  . .  the  bodice,  and  was  repeated  in  a  further  diminu¬ 
endo  round  the  neck. 

t  Dimi  nuent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  di-,  de- 
minuent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  di-,  demirmere  to  Dimin¬ 
ish.]  Diminishing  ;  lessening  the  force  of  any¬ 
thing. 

1608  W.  Sci.ater  Comm.  Malachy  (1650)  38  When  the 
Scripture  speaks  of  spirituall  Sacrifices,  it  useth  a  Terme 
diminuent.  1647  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  221  Such  kind  of 
limiting  and  diminuent  terms.  1657  —  Serm.  Pref.  (1681)  16 
The  Comparative  degree  (AeunSat/xoFeaTepovs)  in  such  kind 
of  speaking  being  usually  taken  for  a  Diminuent  terme. 

Diminuse,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Diminish. 

f  Diminu’te,  a.  Obs .  Also  5-6  de-.  [ad.  L. 
di-,  deitiinut-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  di-,  deminuere  to 
Diminish.]  Diminished,  lessened;  abated;  incom¬ 
plete,  defective. 

Diminute  conversion  (Logic),  conversio  per  accidens,  in 
which  the  converse  asserts  less  than  the  convertend,  as  in 
‘  All  the  natives  were  slaves  :  Some  slaves  were  natives.’ 

C1450  Henryson  Fables  Prol.  41  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Gif  that 
ye  find  ocht  . .  Be  diminute,  or  yit  superfluous,  c  1475 
Partenay  5680  He  and  his  land  shold  be  disherite,  Exile 
and  deminute  by  his  dedes  smart.  1533  More  Apol.  viii. 
Wks.  861/2  That  hee  neuer  wrote  that  sermon  himselfe, 
but  that  some  of  hys  audience  . .  dydde  wryte  it  dyminute, 
and  mangled  for  lacke  of  good  remembraunce.  1557  Re* 
corde  Whetst.  Aivb,  If  the  partes  make  lesse  than  the 
whole nomber.. then  is  that  nomber  called  Diminute,  or  De- 
fectiue.  As  .8.  hath  these  partes  .1.  .2.  .4.  whiche  make  but  .7. 
*651-3  Jer.  Taylor  Serm.  for  Year  1.  xxiv.  304  Affix  prices 
made  diminute  and  lessened  to  such  proportions  and  abate¬ 
ments.  1731  Chandler  tr.  Limborcli s  Hist.  Inqnis.  II.  32 
He  who  confesses  an  heretical  Action  or  Word,  hut  denies 
the  wicked  Intention . .  is . .  to  he  delivered  over  as  a  diminute, 
impenitent,  and  negative  Heretick. 
b.  Diminutive,  minute. 

1611  Sir  A.  GoTrges  (T.),  The  first  seeds  of  things  arejittle 
and  diminute. 

Dimrnute,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  di-,  deminut-  ppl. 
stem  of  di-,  deminuei'e  to  Diminish.]  trans.  To 
lessen;  to  belittle;  =  Diminish  v.  3. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iii.  905,  I  imploir.  -3e  not  deiect 
the  dignitie  nor  gloir,  Spul^e,  nor  reif,  diminute  nor  deploir 
Into  na  sort  thes  deifeit  Goddes.  1883  J.  C.  Morison  in 
Macm.  Mag.  200  The  repugnant  task  of  diminuting  our 
hero  has  been  forced  upon  us. 

+  Diminirtely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Di  minute  a.  -t- 
-ly  2.]  In  a  diminished  manner  or  form  ;  incom¬ 
pletely. 

1521  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  79, 1  never  rehersydde  Your 
Graces  letters,  diminutely,  or  fully,  but  by  the  Kyngis  ex- 
presse  commaundement.  1659  Baxter  Key  Cath.  xx.  95 
Sciences  diminutely  and  insufficiently  delivered  by  their 
authors.  1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XXIV.  25  He  could  . .  make 
even  Old  Hal  diminutely  to  sing  [‘  to  sing  small  ’]. 

Diminution  (diminiz7-j9n).  Forms  :  4-6  di- 
minucion  (also  with^  for  i),  diminicion,  7  de- 
minution,  6-  diminution,  [a.  AF.  diminuciun 
(a  1300),  F.  diminution  =  Pr.  diminutio ,  Sp.  dimi- 
nucion,  Pg.  diminuiedo,  It.  diminuzione,  ad.  L. 
diminution-em  later  spelling  of  deminution- em ,  n. 
of  action  from  deminuere  to  lessen.  Classical  L. 
analogies  would  give  the  form  deminution :  see 
Diminish,  Diminue.] 

1.  The  action  of  diminishing  or  making  less  ;  the 
process  of  diminishing  or  becoming  less  ;  reduction 
in  magnitude  or  degree  ;  lessening,  decrease. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troy  Ins  \\  1. 1286(1335)  To  encrece  or  maken 
dyminucioun  Of  my  langage.  1495  Act  1 1  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  §  6 
Dymynucion  of  punysshment..shalbe  had  for  women  greate 
with  child.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  xi.  (161 1)  120  Change 
byaddition  or  diminution.  1617  Moryson  I  tin.  11.  iii.  i.  213 
The  remainder  can  hardly  beare  such  deminution,  as  all 
Armies  are  subiect  vnto.  1682  Burnet  Rights  Princes  viii. 
315  Rather  than  consent  to  the  least  diminution  of  that 
Right.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  evii,  Enlarge¬ 
ments  or  Diminutions  of  Wharfs  or  Banks.  1712  Addison 
Sped .  No.  517  Pi  A  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  altera¬ 
tion  or  diminution.  1857  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  II. 
175  The  Diminution  of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic, 
b.  Apparent  lessening,  as  by  distance.  V  Obs. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  iii.  18  To  looke  vpon  him,  till  the 
diminution  Of  space,  had  pointed  him  sharpe  as  my  Needle. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  369  From  human  sight  So-farr  re¬ 
mote,  with  diminution  seen. 

+  2.  Representation  of  something  as  less  than  it 
is  ;  extenuation,  b.  as  a  Rhet.  figure.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  12416  %yt  \>er  ys  an  en- 
chesun  Ys  kallede  ‘  dymynucyun  *,  On  englys  hyt  ys  to 
mene  To  make  \>y  synne  lytyl  to  seme.  1586  A.  Day  Eng. 
Secretary  11.  (1625)  93  Example  . .  for  diminution,  might  he 
this  . .  these  I  must  confesse  are  injuries  to  some,  hut  unto 
me  they  are  trifles.  1659  O.  Walker  Oratory  75  Gradation 
is  by  Oratours  most-what  observed,  and  the  weightiest  word 
said  last :  or,  in  diminutions,  the  contrary. 

+  3.  Lessening  of  honour  or  reputation  ;  deroga¬ 
tion,  depreciation,  belittling.  Obs . 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)9  What  approbations, 
diminutions,  insinuations.  1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Words w. 
Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  1 1.  181  Under  pardon  of  those  saints,  .for 
I  intend  not  the  diminution  of  their  glorious  deaths.  1646 
Fuller  Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  351  A  diminution  to  the 
majesty  of  God.  1648  Eikon  Bus.  49,  I  shall  not  much 
regard  the  worlds  opinion  or  diminution  of  me.  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  468  r  4  Thinking  nothing  a  Diminution  to  me, 
but  what  argues  a  Depravity  of  my  Will,  a  1734  North 
Lives  ( 1826)  II.  176  All  that  appeared  ..  of  diminution  to 
the  reputation  . .  \vhich  his  Lordship  . .  had  acquired. 
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+  4.  Partial  deprivation,  curtailment,  abatement. 
1548  Hall  C/iron Hen.  V,  70b,  That  we  suflfre  harme  or 
diminicion  in  person,  estate,  worship,  or  goodes.  1661  Bram- 
hall  Just  Vind.  iv.  78  Untill  it  came  to  sentence  of  death, 
or  diminution  of  member.  1675  Baxter  Cath.  Theol.  11.  1. 
20  Had  this  been  any  injury  or  diminution  to  the  rest? 

5.  Mus.  a.  The  repetition  of  a  subject  (in  con¬ 
trapuntal  writing)  in  notes  of  half  or  a  quarter  the 
length  of  the  original :  opp.  to  augmentation . 
+  b.  (quot.  1614)  The  condition  of  being  dimin¬ 
ished  (of  an  interval) :  see  Diminished  4  (obs. 
rare). 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  24  Diminution  is  a  certaine 
lessening  or  decreasing  of  the  essential  value  of  the  notes 
and  rests.  1609  Douland  Omith. Microl.  48  Diminution., 
is  the  varying  of  Notes  of  the  first  quantity  ..  or  it  is  a 
certain  cutting  off  of  the  measure.  1614  T.  Ravenscroft 
(title),  A  briefe  Discourse  of  the  true  but  neglected  Vse 
of  characterizing  the  Degrees  by  their  perfection,  imperfec¬ 
tion  and  diminution,  in  measurable  Musicke.  1869  Ouseley 
Countcrp .  xv.  104  [In]  imitation  by  diminution  . .  the  conse¬ 
quent  substitutes  notes  of  smaller  value  for  those  proposed 
by  the  antecedent. 

6.  Her.  With  earlier  authors:  The  defacing  of 
part  of  an  escutcheon.  By  later  writers  said  to 
be  =  Difference. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  viii.  (1660)  43  Diminution  is  a 
blemishing  or  defacing  of  some  particular  point  . .  of  the 
Escocheon,  by  reason  of  the  imposition  of  some  stain  and 
colour  thereupon.  1787  Porny  Her.  Gloss.,  Diminution, 
word  sometimes  used  instead  of  Difference.  1830  Robson 
Brit.  Herald  III.  Gloss.,  Diminution  of  Arms,  an  expres¬ 
sion  sometimes  used  . .  instead  of  differences,  or,  as  the 
French  call  them,  brisures  . .  from  the  Latin  diminutiones , 
lessenings,  as  showing  a  family  to  be  less  than  the  chief. 

f  7.  Gram.  The  formation  of  a  diminutive  word 
from  a  primitive.  Obs .  rare. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram,  xi,  The  common  affection 
of  nouns  is  diminution.  . .  The  diminution  of  substantives 
hath  these  four  divers  terminations  :  El. . Et.  .Ock. .  Ifig. . 
Diminution  of  adjectives  is  in  this  one  end,  ish. 

8.  Law.  An  omission  in  the  record  of  a  case  sent 
up  by  an  inferior  court  to  a  superior,  in  proceedings 
for  reversal  of  judgement. 

[1610  Coke  Bk.  of  Entries  242  a/2  (marg.)  Le  def.  alledge 
diminution  en  le  Here.  fac.  seisinam.  Ibid.  251  b/i  (marg.) 
Diminution  alledge  per  le  def.  en  les  proclamations.  1626 
Sir  W.  Jones  Reports,  IVeever  v.  Fulton  2  Car.  1  (1675)  140 
Car  apres  in  nullo  est  Erratum  plede,  neque  le  Plaintiff 
neque  le  Defendant  poient  alledge  diminution,  car  per  le 
joinder  ils  allowe  recorded  1657  Grimston  tr.  Croke' s 
Refits.  (1683)  11.  597,  Johns  v.  Bowen,  18  Jas.  I,  After  the 
Record  certified,  the  plaintiff  in  the  Writ  of  Error  alledges 
Diminution  for  want  of  an  Original,  which  was  certified  and 
entered.  1708  Termes  de  la  Ley  248,  Diminution ,  is  when 
the  Plaintiff  or  Defendant  in  a  Writ  of  Error  alledges  . . 
that  part  of  the  Record  remains  in  the  Inferiour  Court  not 
certifyed,  and  prays  that  it  be  certifyed  by  Certiorari.  1848 
in  Wiiarton  Lazv  Lex. 

9.  Arch.  The  gradual  decrease  in  diameter  of 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  etc. ;  the  tapering  of  a 
column  or  other  part  of  a  building ;  also,  the 
amount  of  this  tapering  in  the  whole  length. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diminution ..  in  Architecture, 
the  lessening  of  a  Pillar  by  little  and  little  from  the  Base 
to  the  Top.  1726  Leoni  Alberti’s  Archil.  II.  20/1  The 
diameter  of  the  lower  diminution.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.v.,  The  Gothic  architects  . .  observe  neither  diminution  nor 
swelling ;  their  columns  are  perfectly  cylindrical.  1766 
Entick  London  IV.  356  [The]  turret  ..  ends  with  a  fine 
diminution.  1842-76  Gwilt  Archit.  111.  i.  809  The  diminu¬ 
tion  or  tapering  form  given  to  a  column  . .  sometimes  com¬ 
mences  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  sometimes  from  a  quarter 
or  one  third  of  its  height.  Ibid.  814  Vitruvius  in  this  order 
[the  Tuscan]  forms  the  columns  six  diameters  high,  and 
makes  their  diminution  one  quarter  of  the  diameter. 

Diminutival  (dimbni#tarval).  a.  ( sb .)  Gram. 
[f.L.  diminutm-us  Diminutive  +  -al.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  diminutive,  b.  as 
sb.  A  diminutival  suffix. 

1868  T.  H.  Key  Philol.  Essays  x.  213  The  Latin . .  forming 
contemptuous  terms  for  men,  by  means  of  a  diminutival 
suffix.  1871  Roby  Lat.  Gram.  hi.  vii.  §  862  Adjectives, 
chiefly  diminutival.  1880  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ed.  3) 
§  317  In  -kin  . .  a  widely  prevalent  diminutival. 

Diminutive  (dimrniwtiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4 
diminitif  (-yf,  etc.),  6-7  diminitive,  6  demy- 
nutyve.  [a-  F.  dimimitif,  -ive  (14th  c.  in  Godef. 
Supply,  ad.  L.  di-,  deminutlv-us ,  f.  di-,  deminutus, 
pa.  pple.  of  di-,  deminuere  to  lessen.  The  sb.  use  is 
found  in  Eng.  earlier  than  the  adj.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Gram.  Expressing  diminution ;  denoting  some¬ 
thing  little:  usually  applied  to  derivatives  or  affixes 
expressing  something  small  of  the  kind  denoted  by 
the  primitive  word.  (Opp.  to  augmentative.') 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  5  Where  they  honoured  this 
old  woman  [Hecale],  calling  her  by  a  diminutive  Name, 
Hecalena.  1659  O.  Walker  Oratory  32  Verbal  nouns., 
some  of  them  being  augmentative,  some  diminutive.  1755 
Johnson  Prep,  to  Diet .,  Diminutive  adjectives  in  -ish,  as 
greenish.  1756  Burke  Suit.  V  B.  m.xiii,  In  most  languages 
the  objects  of  lftve  are  spoken  of  under  diminutive  epithets. 
1876  Mason  Eng.  Gram.  §  313  The  diminutive  sense  easily 
passes  into  that  of  depreciation,  as  in  worldling,  groundling. 

f  2.  Making  less  or  smaller ;  tending  to  dimi¬ 
nution.  Obs. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  266  God  . .  cannot  fal  under 
any  mutation  either  ..  augmentative  or  diminutive.  1711 
Shaftesb.  Cluirac.  (1737)  III.  hi.  ii.  175  Any  thing  dimi¬ 
nutive  either  of  their  inward  Freedom  or  national  Liberty. 


f  3.  Representing  or  describing  something  as  less 
than  it  is  ;  disparaging,  depreciative.  Obs. 

1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient,  ii.  (1682)  9  A  diminutive  and 
disparaging  apprehension  of  the  infinite  . .  Goodness  of  God. 
1737  Watehland  Eucharist  443  The  Death  of  Christ . .  a 
federal  Rite  . .  appears  to  be  too  low  and  too  diminutive  a 
Name  for  it.  1791  Paine  Rights  of  Man  (ed.4)  122  A  scene 
so  new  . .  that  the  name  of  a  Revolution  is  diminutive  of  its 
character,  and  it  rises  into  a  Regeneration  of  man. 

4.  Characterized  by  diminution  ;  hence,  of  less 
size  or  degree  than  the  ordinary;  small,  little.  In 
later  use,  generally,  a  more  forcible  expression  for 
‘small’:  =  minute,  tiny.  (Usually  in  reference 
to  physical  size.) 

1602  Marston  Ant.  iy  Me!.  11.  Wks.  1856  I.  19  Balurdo 
cals  for  your  diminutive  attendance.  1605  Shaks.  Mach. 
iv.  ii.  10  The  poore  Wren  (the  most  diminutiue  of  Birds). 
1623  Cocke’ram,  Diminutiue,  little.  1641  Brathwait  Eng. 
Intelligencer  11,  Our  Progenitours  esteemed  diminutive 
Cottages  as  Kingdomes.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I. 
146  A  diminutive  Pine,  which  grows  not  above  the  Height 
of  a  Man.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  1.  i.  26,  I  could  pot  suffi¬ 
ciently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  those  diminutive 
mortals.  1741  Gray  Let.  Poems  (1775)  108  Last  post  I 
received  a  very  diminutive  letter.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  iv.  viii.  283  The  summer  . .  passed  in  unavailing 
movements  and  diminutive  attempts.  1851  Brimley  Ess.  120 
(Wordsw.)  We  ..  know  that  children  are  not  diminutive 
angels.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  24  Small,  almost 
diminutive,  in  stature. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Gram.  A  diminutive  word  or  term  (see  A.  1)  ; 
a  derivative  denoting  something  small  of  the  kind. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xevi.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Of  ‘  Lens,  lentis,'  comeb  1  Lenticula,’  )>e  diminityf  (torof. 
1530  Palsgr.  303  Adjectyves  whiche  be  demynutyves  in 
signyfication.  1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.  B  iij,  Diminutiues 
end  commonly  in  ito,  ilia.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst. 
264  The  word  Sainomov .  .is  not  a  diminitive.  .but  an  ad¬ 
jective  substantiv’d.  1709  Steele  TatlerNo.  135  r  1  Cicero 
. .  calls  those  small  Pretenders  to  Wisdom  . .  certain  Minute 
Philosophers,  using  a  Diminutive  even  of  the  Word  Little. 
1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  Field  539  In  babyisms  and  dear 
diminutives  Scatter’d  all  over  the  vocabulary  Of  such  a  love. 
1894  J.  T.  Fowler  Adatnnan  Introd.  80  His  name,  Adam- 
nan,  is  a  diminutive  of  Adam. 

2.  Her.  One  of  the  smaller  ordinaries  correspond¬ 
ing  in  form  and  position  to  the  larger,  but  of  less 
width. 

[i486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Civb,  This  eras  [croslet]  is  not 
so  oft  borne  in  armys  by  him  selfe  . .  neuer  the  lees  mony 
tymys  hit  is  borne  in  dimynutiuys,  that  is  to  say  in  littyll 
crossis  crossit.]  1572  Bossewell  A  rmorie  11.  32  b,  The  Bar- 
rulet  is  a  Diminutive  thereof,  and  is  but  the  fourth  parte  of 
the  Barre.  1766  Porny  Her.  iv.  (1787)  60  The  Pale  . .  Its 
Diminutives  are  the  Pallet,  which  Is  the  half  of  the  Pale, 
and  the  Endorse,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  Pale.  1882 
Cussans  Handbk.  Her.  iv.  57  The  diminutives  of  the  Bend 
are  the  Bendlet,  or  Garter,  which  is  half  the  width  of  the 
Bend  ;  the  Cost,  or  Cotice,  which  is  half  the  Bendlet ;  and 
the  Riband,  half  of  the  Cost.  Ibid.  72  All  the  Ordinaries 
(but  not  their  diminutives)  may  be  charged. 

3.  A  diminutive  thing  or  person,  a.  A  small 

variety  or  form  of  something ;  a  ‘  miniature  ’. 
4  b.  Something  very  small  (obs.).  4  C.  In  dimi¬ 

nutive  :  on  a  small  scale,  in  miniature  (obs.). 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  4  Cr.  v.  i.  38  How  the  poore  world  is 
pestrecl  with  such  water-flies,  diminutiues  of  Nature.  — 
Ant.  1  y  Cl.  iv.  xii.  37  Most  monster-like  be  shewne  For 
poor’st  Diminitiues,  for  Dolts.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves 

I.  xxxiii.  57  All  families  are  but  diminutives  of  a  Court.  1658 
Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  iii,  In  what  deminutives  the 
plastick  principle  lodgeth  is  exemplified  in  seeds.  _  a  1687 
Cotton  (J.)  Sim  . .  Was  then  a  knave,  but  in  diminutive. 
1796  Mod.  Gulliver  s  Trav.  46  A  reflection  . .  which  I  often 
found  myself  justified  in  bringing  home  to  these  dimi¬ 
nutives.  1842  C.  Whitehead  R.  Savage  (1845)  I.  xi.  145 
The  diminutive  tells  me  he  believes  he  has  wronged  you. 
1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xix.  (1856)  150  A  stimulus,  acting 
constantly,  like  the  diminutive  of  a  strong  cup  of  coffee. 

4  4.  Something  that  diminishes  or  lessens ;  spec. 
in  Med.  A  medicine  that  abates  the  violence  of  a 
disease.  Obs. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  liv.  (1612)  242  If  his  Fames 
Diminutiue  in  any  thing  we  finde.  1621  Burton  A  not.  Mel. 

II.  v.  1.  vi,  When  you  have  used  all  good  meanes  and  helpe 
of  alteratives,  averters,  diminitives. 

Diminutively  (dimrnbrtivli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  diminutive  manner  or  degree. 

1.  In  the  way  of  diminution ;  so  as  to  represent 
anything  as  small,  or  as  less  than  it  is  ;  4  extenu- 
atingly,  disparagingly,  depreciatively  (obs.). 

1613  F.  Rob  arts  Revenue  of  Gospel  125  They  will  cheer¬ 
fully.. say,  It  was  but  flue  pounds  ..  It  comes  but  once  a 
yeare,  I  hope  to  recouer  it  by  the  grace  of  God.  Thus 
diminutiuely  and  hopefully  men  mention  any  great  charge, 
suitable  to  their  owne  humors.  1663  Baxter  Divine  Life 
175  Thinking  diminutively  of  God’s  love  and  mercy.  _  1788 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  July,  I  began  to  think  less  diminu¬ 
tively  of  that  [room].  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Grant,  (g d.  5) 
I.  256  When  I  say,  ‘There  were  few  men  with  him’;  I 
speak  diminutively,  and  mean  to  represent  them  as  incon¬ 
siderable  :  whereas,  when  I  say,  ‘  There  were  a  few  men 
with  him  ’ ;  I  evidently  intend  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

2.  In  a  smaller  or  minute  degree. 

1750  tr.  Lconardus’s  Mirr.  Stones  218  .Prassius  ..  has  all 
the  Virtues  of  the  Emerald,  tho’  diminutively. 

Diminutiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  diminutive. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II.,  Diminutiveness ,  littleness.  1750-1 
SUiaent  II.  225  (T.)  While  he  stood  on  tip-toes  thrumming 
his  bass-viol,  the  diminutiveness  of  his  figure  was  totally 


eclipsed  by  the  expansion  of  his  instrument.  1830  Miss 
Mitford  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  199  Next  to  names  simple 
in  themselves,  those  which  fall  easily  into  diminutiveness 
seem  to  me  most  desirable. .  Lizzy,  Bessy,  Sophy,  Fanny — 
the  prettiest  of  all  !  1894  Daily  News  15  Oct.  6/4  In  keeping 
with  the  universal  neatness  and  diminutiveness. 

Dimrnutize,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dimtnute  a.  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  turn  (a  word)  into  a  diminutive  form. 

In  recent  Diets. 

t  Dimi  ss,  v.  Obs.  [f.  cl.  Iv.  dtmiss -  ppl.  stem 
of  dimittere  to  send  away,  dismiss  :  cf.  Dimit, 
Dismiss,  and  Dis- pref.]  =  Dismiss  v . 

I543  Grafton  Contn.  Harding  (1812)  567  Charles  did  di- 
misse  ye  young  man.  1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  v. 
ix.  1 10  a,  When  Masse  is  ended  the  deacon  turning  to  the 
people  sayeth,  Ite  missa  est,  which  wordes  are  borrowed  of 
the  rytes  of  the  Paganes,  and  signifieth  that  then  the  com- 
panye  may  be  dimissed.  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  in. 
(1701)  99/2  Theaetetus  disputing  of  Knowledge,  he  dimist. 
1729  Shelvocke  A  rlillery  v.  399.  It  is  shot  easily  from  a  large 
Bow,  for  if  it  be  violently  dimissed,  the  Fire  of  it  will  be 
extinguished. 

t  Drmissaries,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Also  5  dismys- 
saries,  6  dimiceries,  demisaris.  [?  f.  L.  demis- 
sus,  hanging  down,  descending  +  -ary  :  cf.  emissary .] 
Testicles. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  357  Some  malicious  dysposed  per- 
sones,  in  despyte . .  kut  of  his  hode  and  his  dismyssaries.  1546 
Bale  Eng.  Votaries  1.  (1550)  50  b,  Chosen,  as  stoned  horses 
are.  .by  their  outye  dimiceries.  1569  T.  Underdown  Ovid 
agst.  Ibis  O  iij  b,  He  . .  cut  of  his  Demisaris.  1577  Stany- 
hurst  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  VI.  68  For  default  of  other 
stuffe,  they  pawne . .  the  nailes  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  their 
dimissaries. 

4  Dimission  (dsimi-Jbn).  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dimis- 
sion-em,  n.  of  action  from  dimittere  to  send  away, 
dismiss,  etc.] 

1.  The  action  of  giving  up  or  relinquishing ;  re¬ 
signation,  abdication  ;  =  Demission  2  i . 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  548,  I  swere  . .  that  I  shall  neuer 
repugne  to  this  resygnacion,  dymyssyon  or  yeldynge  vp. 
1568  Q.  Eliz.  Let.  8  June  in  Love-lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  App. 
31  She.  .was.  .compelled  to  make  a  dimission  of  her  crown. 

2.  Conveyance  by  lease  ;  =  Demise  sb.  1. 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  9.  §  2  All  maner  of  leasses  dymys- 
sions  made.  Ibid.  c.  33  §  17  Any  graunte  or  lesse  made  by 
.  .lettres  patentes  of  dimission. 

3.  Sending  away,  dismission,  dismissal,  discharge. 
1530  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1856)  II.  82  Under  sureties 

..that  he  should  appear  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  .and 
then  day  by  day  until  his  dimission.  a  1555  Bradford  in 
Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  307  It  is.  .a  deliueraunce  from 
bondage  and  prison,  a  dimission  from  warre.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Hard  Texts  620  This  common  dimission  of  your  wives. 
1736  Lediard  Life  Marlborough  1. 106  The  King,  .sent  him 
a  Dimission  of  all  his  Employs,  and  forbid  him  the  Court. 
1823  Southey  Hist.  Penins.  War  I.  44  Whosoever  ..  left 
the  U niversity  without  a  letter  of  dimission. 

Dimissorial  (dimis6“'rial).  Eccl.  [f.  as  next 
4-  -al.]  A  dimissory  letter  :  see  next,  sense  2. 

1885  Catholic  Diet,  s.v.,  Abbots  may  not  give  dimissorials 
to  seculars. 

Dimissory  (di'misari),  a.  (sb.)  Also  7  di- 
missary,  7-8  demissory.  [ad.  L.  dimissori-us 
(in  litterx  dimissorise.  a  dimissory  letter),  f.  dimiss- 
ppl.  stem  of  dimittere  to  send  away,  dismiss  :  see 
-ory.  (Also  Dismissory  :  cf.  Dis-  pref.) ] 

4 1.  Pertaining  to  dismission  or  leave-taking ; 
dismissory ;  valedictory.  Obs.  in  gen.  sense.  (In 
quot.  \6c,o,fig.  from  2.) 

1581  Makbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  305  In  witnes  wherof  I  giue 
vnto  thee  this  Bill  of  diuorcement  and  dimissorie  Epistle, 
being  an  instrument  of  libertie  according  to  y'  law  of 
Moses.  1650  Bp.  Prideaux  Euchol.  (1656)  101  (T.)  Old 
Simeon’s  craving  his  letters  demissory.  a  1656  Ussher 
Ann.  (1658)  431  The  Original  of  that  Petaroth  or  dimissary 
Lecture,  after  which  the  people  were  dismissed. 

2.  Eccl.  Dimissory  letter  (usually  in  pi.  letters 
dimissory) :  a.  In  the  ancient  church,  a  letter  from 
a  bishop  dismissing  a  clergyman  from  one  diocese 
and  recommending  him  to  another,  b.  A  letter 
from  a  bishop,  the  superior  of  a  religious  order, 
etc.,  authorizing  the  bearer  as  a  candidate  for 
ordination. 

1583  Stubbes  Anal.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  91  If  he.  .haue  letters 
dimissorie  from  one  bishop  to  another,  a  1631-1708  [see 
Demissory].  1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  ill.  iii.  (1673)  310 
Letters  Dimissory  whereby  Leave  was  given  to  persons 
going  into  another  Diocese  (if  ordained)  to  be  admitted 
and  incorporated  into  the  Clergy  of  that  Church.  1726 
Ayliffe  Parerg.  128  A  Bishop  of  another  Diocess  ought 
neither  to  ordain  nor  admit  a  Clerk,  .without  letters  Dimis- 
sory.  1818  C.  Simeon  Let.  in  Mem.  xx.  (1847)  497  Letters 
dimissory  for  a  young  man  who  has  distinguished  himself. 
1819  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXII.  73  The  abbot  was  cautioned 
not  to  receive  a  member  of  any  other  known  monastery 
without  dimissory  letters  from  his  superior. 

4  B.  sb.  (//.)=  Letters  dimissory  :  see  prec.  Obs. 
C1330  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  ( 1851)  147  Bi 
tytle  and  by  dymyssories.  1619  Brent  tr.  Sarpis  Counc. 
Trent  (1676)  462  In  respect  of  the  dimisories  of  Bishops. 
1723  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  I.  V.  it.  69  The  Dimissories 
were  given  to  the  Laity  and  Clergy,  who  went  out  of  one 
Diocese  . .  to  live  in  another. 

4  Dimi  t,  v.  Obs.  [In  Branch  I,  ad.  L.  dlnntt- 
ere  to  send  apart,  away,  or  forth,  to  dismiss,  re¬ 
lease,  put  away,  let  go,  lay  down  (office),  renounce, 
forsake,  f.  di-,  dis-  asunder  +  mi  tic  re  to  send,  let 
go.  A  doublet  (more  etymologically  formed)  of 
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Dismit,  Dismiss  :  cf.  also  Demit  z/.2,  and  Dimiss, 
Demise.  In  Branch  II,  a  variant  of  Demit  wd] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  send  away,  let  go,  dismiss  :  = 
Demit  z/.2  i. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  Ac/sv.  26  So  were  they 
contented  upon  this  punishement  to  dimitte  them.  1563-87 
Foxe  A  .  Sf  M.  (1596)  941/2  Thus  Frith,  .was  freely  dimitted 
out  of  the  stockes,  and  set  at  libertie.  a  1639  Spottiswood 
Hist.  Ch.  Scot/.  11.  (1677)  50  The  Pope  ..  did.  .dimit  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  . .  with  great  promises  of  favour. 

2.  To  lay  aside,  give  up,  resign,  abdicate:  = 
Demit  v2  3. 

1563  N.  WinJet  Four  Scoir  Thrc  Quest,  xxvii.  Wks. 
1888  I.  93  Salamon  . .  commanding  ws  naways  to  dimit  the 
law  of  our  mother,  quhilk  is  the  Kirk.  1637-50  Row  Hist . 
Kirk  (1842)  40  That  these  who  haue  pluralitie  of  benefices 
be  compelled  to  dimitt  all  except  one.  1678  Trans.  Crt. 
Spain  11.  1 41  It  behoved  him  instantly  to  dimit  his  charge 
of  Inquisitour  General. 

3.  To  convey  by  lease,  demise  :  =  Demit  v .2  4. 

1495  Act  n  Hen.  FI/,  c.  9  That  noe  persone  ..  haue 
auctorite  . .  to  dymytte  or  lette  to  ferme  . .  any  londes  or 
tenementis  within  the  lordship.  1541  Act  ^3  Hen .  VIII , 
c.  39  Power  and  auctoritie  . .  to  couenant  dimit  let  or  set 
to  ferme  . .  any  of  the  landes.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  122 
He  may  dimitt  the  land  destroied  and  not  inhabite,  vntill 
he  be  of  power  to  big  it  againe. 

4.  intr .  Of  a  river  :  To  empty  itself,  debouch. 

16..  Fountainhall  in  M.  P.  Brown  Suppl.  Decis.  (1826) 
293  The  public  river  of  Tweed  . .  which  dimits  in  the  sea. 

II.  5.  trans.  To  send,  put,  or  let  down,  cause 
to  descend,  lower:  =  Demit  vi  i. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  i.  lxix.  105  Like  the  night .. 
dimitting  unwholesom  vapours  upon  all  that  rest  beneath. 
1638  Sin  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  343  When  Apollo  dimits 
his  perpendicular  rayes.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
v.  xiii.  253  To  teach  horses  to  incline,  dimit,  and  bow  downe 
their  bodies.  1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  iv.  75  Doth 
dimit  it  down  into  the  centre  of  the  Earth. 

b  .fig.  To  abase,  let  down:  =  Demit  vi  2. 

1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  xi.  183/2  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  humble  spirit,  that  . .  could  so  dimit  and  humble 
himself  in  his  adresse  to  Christ. 

Dimity  (drmiti).  Forms:  5  demyt,  6  dimite, 
7  dimmety,  dimmity,  dimetty,  8  demity,  di- 
mitty,  8-  dimity,  fin  i5-i6th  c.  demyt ,  dimite, 
a.  It.  dimito  ‘  a  kind  of  coarse  cotton  or  flanell  ’ 
(Florio  1 598),  ‘  a  kind  of  course  linzie-wolzie  ’ 
(ibid.  1 6 1 1 )  =  med.L.  dimitum  (12th  c.  in  Du 
Cange),  ad.  Gr.  bipiros  of  double  thread,  sb.  dimity, 
f.  Si-,  Sis  twice  +  plros  thread  of  the  warp.  It  is 
not  certain  how  the  final  -y  arose  :  could  it  repre¬ 
sent  It.  pi.  dimiti  ?  Cf.  the  plural  in  Du  Cange’s 
quot.  :  ‘  amita,  dimitaque,  et  trimita  explained 
to  mean  fabrics  woven  with  one,  two,  or  three 
threads  respectively.  The  relation  to  these  of  the 
Persian  word  dimydti ,  explained  as  1  a 

kind  of  cotton  cloth,  dimity*,  which  has  the  form 
of  a  derivative  of  Dimyat ,  Damietta,  is  not 

clear.] 

A  stout  cotton  fabric,  woven  with  raised  stripes 
or  fancy  figures ;  usually  employed  undyed  for 
beds  and  bedroom  hangings,  and  sometimes  for 
garments. 

1440  in  E.  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture ,  Lincolnsh .  182 
A  vestment  of  white  demyt  for  lenten  and  vigils.  1570 
Campion  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  II.  1. 127  We  do  vse  to  buy 
many  of  their  silke  quilts,  and  of  their  Scamato  and  Dimite, 
that  the  poore  people  make  in  that  towne  [Scio].  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  vin.  358  A  hundred  Camels  loaden  with 
Silkes,  Dimmeties,  and  other  Commodities.  1636  Davenant 
Witts  (1673)  171  A  Book  wrapt  up  in  Sea-green  Dimmity. 
c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  236  A  half  bedstead  as  the 
new  mode,  dimity  wth  fine  shades  of  worstead  works  well 
made  up.  1743  Fielding  Jon.  Wild  1.  x,  His  waistcoat 
was  a  white  dimity,  richly  embroidered  with  yellow  silk. 
1819  Byron  Juan  1.  xii,  Her  morning  dress  was  dimity. 

1879  E.  Garrett  House  by  Works  I.  97  Else  . .  washed  the 
pretty  dimities  oftener  than  even  Lois  thought  necessary. 

1880  Birdwood  Ind.  Arts  II.  76  Fustians^  dimities  and 
vermilions  from  cotton-wool  had  been  made  in  London  and 
in  Manchester  from  1641. 

b.  attrib.  Made  of  dimity. 

1639  Mayne  City  Match  i.  iv,  Thy  dimity  breeches.  1762 
Genii.  Mag.  204  Put  on  a  dimitty  waistcoat.  1856  Miss 
Mulock  J.  Halifax  114  Some  sort  of  white  dimity  gown 
that  she  wore.  1861  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  79  In  our 
white  dimity  beds.  1876  Miss  Braddon  J.  Haggard's 
Dau.  I.  108  The  dimity  window  curtains. 

Dimly  (di’mli),  adv.  In  3  dimluker  (compar.), 
4-5  dymly.  [repr.  OE.  type  *dimlice,  from  dimlic 
adj.  dim,  obscure:  cf  -ly  2.]  In  a  dim  manner; 
in  or  with  a  dim  light ;  obscurely ;  somewhat 
darkly ;  faintly,  indistinctly. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  210  Heo  wolden  . .  icSe  deofles  seruise 
dimluker  bemen.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  375  Dymly 
bisojten,  pat  pat  penaunce  plesed  him.  a  1400-50  A  lexander 
718  pan  Anec  ..  Dryvez  up  a  dede  voyce,  and  dymly  he 
spekes.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  iii.  206  As  Sayn  Poule 
sayth  dymely,  hyt  ys  the  pedagoge  of  Chryst.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  v.  157  To  us  invisible  or  dimly  seen  In 
these  thy  lowest  works.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  265 
r  9  A  Fire  burns  dimly.. in  the  Light  of  the  Sun.  1858 
Hawthorne  Fr.  <y  It.  7 mis.  II.  49  The  figures  looked 
dimly  down  like  gods  out  of  a  mysterious  sky.  1871  R. 
Ellis  Catullus  lxvi.  49  Perish  who  earth’s  hid  veins  first 
labour’d  dimly  to  quarry.  1885  Spectator  8  Aug.  1041/1 
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This  was  dimly  felt  at  the  time  and  has  been  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognised  since. 

b.  Comb.,  as  dimly -labouring,  -lit. 

1863  I.  Williams  Baptistery  n.  xxiii.  (1874)  75  Like  the 
dimly-labouring  moon.  1880  Ouida  Moths  xviii,  Dimly-lit 
chambers. 

Dimmed  (dimd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dim  v.  +  -ed1.] 
Rendered  dim. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  45  Her  eyelids  blew  And  dimmed 
sight . .  At  last  she  up  gan  lift.  1594  Ord.  Prayer  in  Liturg. 
Scrv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  654  Being.,  not  any  clearer  enlightened, 
than  by  the  dimmed  glimpse  of  nature,  a  1605  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Misc.  Poems  xi.  25  Quhen  my  dimmit  sight  greu 
cleir.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  ii.  (1879)  20  The  scene  by 
the  dimmed  light  of  the  moon  was  most  desolate.  1863 
Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  iii,  The  somewhat  dimmed  glory  of 
their  original  gilding. 

Hence  Di  mmedness. 

1610  Barrough  Met/i.  Physick  vi.  ix.  (1639)  367  Such  as 
hath  not  the  whitish  colour  inclining  to  dimmednesse. 

Dim  ill  ell,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dim  a.  +  -en  5.]  intr. 
To  grow  dim.  Hence  Di  mmening’  ppl.  a. 

1828-30  W.  Taylor  Surv.  Germ.  Poetry  I.  301  Scenery. . 
on  which  his  dimmening  eyes  are  preparing  to  close  for  ever. 

Dimmer  (di'maj),  sb.  [f.  Dim  v.  +  -er  L]  One 
who  or  that  which  dims. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  594  A  dimmer  to  the  daylights. 
18..  J.  H.  Newman  Idea  of  University,  To  remove  the 
original  dimmer  of  the  mind’s  eye. 

Dimmer  (drmai),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dim  £7.  -p 
-er5.]  To  appear  dimly,  faintly,  or  indistinctly. 

1892  R.  Kipling  Barrack-r.  Ballads  123  As  the  shape  of 
a  corpse  dimmers  up  through  deep  water. 

Dimmety,  obs.  form  of  Dimity. 

Dimming  (drmiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dimz>.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dim,  q.  v. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  6977  Be  the  dymmyng  off  the  more,  Men 
myghte  see,  where  Richard  fore.  C1435  Torr.  Portugal 
512  Yt  Drew  nere-hande  nyght  By  dymmynge  of  the  Day. 
1552  Huloet,  Dymminge  of  the  syght,  caligatio.  1594 
Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  11.  ii.  102  All  of  vs  haue  cause  To  waile 
the  dimming  of  our  shining  Starre. 

Di  mming,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
dims  :  see  the  verb, 

1734  R.  Erskine  in  R.  Palmer  Bk.  of  Praise  397  My 
Lord  will  break  the  dimming  glass  And  show  His  glory 
face  to  face.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague  11.  ii.  183  The 
driving  blast — the  dimming  rains.  1875  Whitney  Life 
Lang.iv.  66  The  specific  quality  of  which  [vowels]  is  due 
to  a  dimming  action  along  the  whole  mouth. 

Dimmish  (di-mij),  a.  [f.  Djm  a.  +  -ish.]  Some¬ 
what  dim. 

1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  96  Its  flame  is  not  clear. .but 
of  a  dimmish  Brimstone  colour.  1724  Swift  Stella's  Birth¬ 
day  42  My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimish  grown.  1826  Blackw. 
Mag.  XX.  899  Our  eyes  have  got  rather  dimmish. 

Dimmit  (dnnit).  s.w.  dial.  Also  8  dimmet. 
[f.  Dim  a.]  Dusk,  twilight. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.  D.  S.)  42  In  the  Desk  o’  tha 
Yeaveling,  just  in  tha  Dimmet.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Dimmet  .. 
the  Dusk  of  the  Evening  . .  the  evening  twilight.  1859 
Capern  Ball.  #  Songs  132,  I,  with  my  arms,  in  the  dimmit 
of  day,  Will  snare  the  bold  son  of  the  sea.  1879  G.  Mac¬ 
donald  P.  Faber  III.  xiv.  237  He  likes  his  little  ones  to 
tell  their  fancies  in  the  dimmits  about  the  nursery  fire. 

Dimmy  (di-mi),  a.  [f.  Dim  a.  +  -y  :  cf.  blacky , 
bhtey. ]  Having  dimness  ;  more  or  less  dim. 

1430  Lydg.  Cht'ou.  Troy  1.  vi,  The  derkenesse  of  the 
dymmy  night.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  iv.  (1622)  441  You 
dimmie  clouds.  1582  Bentley  Mon.  Matrones  181  Dazeled 
with  the  dimmie  and  darke  mists  of  Sathan.  1594  Carew 
Tasso  (1881)  119  The  dimmy  ayre  now  cleerer  growes.  1855 
Singleton  Virgil  I.  98  If  she  [the  moon]  shall  have  clipped 
The  darksome  ether  with  a  dimmy  horn. 

Dimn,  dimne,  obs.  ff.  Dim  a.  and  v. 

Dimness  (di’mnes).  [OE.  dimnis,  dymnys,  f. 
dim  Dim  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dim  ;  want 
of  clearness,  brightness,  or  distinctness  ;  dullness  of 
vision  or  perception,  dimsightedness. 

C825  Vesp.  Psalter  xcvi[i].  2  Wolcen  &  dimnis  in  ymb- 
hwyrfte.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  200  WiJ?  ea^ena  dymnysse, 
genim  Sysse  sylfan  wyrte  leaf,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii. 
10  Dimnes  under  his  fete.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xiii.  xx.  (1495)  450  Abyssus  that  is  depnesse  of  water 
hath  of  hymself  dympnesse  and  depnesse.  1572  Bossewell 
A  rmorie  11.  67  b,  The  Eagle  in  age  hath  darkenes,  and 
dymnes  of  eyne.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Sonne  8  A 
sonne.  .a  fruitfull  flame  Chasing  the  fathers  dimnesse.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  155  p  3  In  proof  of  the  dimness  of 
our  internal  Light.  1775  S.  J.  Pratt  Liberal  Opin.  (1783) 
IV.  3  Tumbling  into  the  ditch,  which  my  dimness  prevented 
me  from  seeing.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  v,  The  once 
splendid  patch  of  carpet.. had  long  been  worn  to  dimness. 
1887  Morris  Odyss.  vii.  42  Round  about  him  still  She  shed 
that  holy  dimness. 

Dimond,  obs.  form  of  Diamond. 

Dimo  nosylla-bic,  a.  nonce-wd.  [see  Di-2.] 
Consisting  of  two  monosyllables. 

1844  Whewell  in  Todhunter  Acc.  Whcwell's  Wks.  (1876) 
II.  322  Dimonosyllabic  endings. 

Dimorph  (darmpjf).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Sifiop^-os 
of  two  forms  :  cf  mod.  F.  dimorphe  adj.]  One  of 
the  two  forms  in  which  a  dimorphous  substance 
exists  ;  as  ‘  aragonite  and  calcite  arc  dimorphs,’ 

In  recent  Diets. 

Dimorphic  fdaiin/ufik),  a.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  8 i- 
pop<i>-os  of  two  forms  (f.  81-,  Sis  twice  +  poptprj  form) 
+  -ic.]  Existing  or  occurring  in  two  distinct  forms  ; 
exhibiting  dimorphism,  a.  Bot.  Occurring  in  two 


distinct  forms  in  the  same  plant  or  species,  as  the 
submerged  and  floating  leaves  in  water-plants,  disk 
and  ray  florets  in  Composite,  and  (spec.)  flowers 
or  plants  having  stamens  and  pistils  of  different  re¬ 
lative  lengths.  b.  Zool.  Of  individuals  of  the  same 
species  (or  of  the  same  colony  of  polyps)  :  Occur¬ 
ring  in  two  forms  differing  in  structure,  size,  mark¬ 
ings,  etc.,  according  to  sex,  season,  or  function, 
c.  Chem.  and  Min.  Occurring  in  two  distinct 
crystalline  forms  not  derivable  from  one  another. 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  ii.  (1878)  36  The  two  forms  of  an 
allied  dimorphic  species,  c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I. 
311/2  Some  bodies  have  two  different  forms,  or  are  dimor¬ 
phic,  under  different  circumstances.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Flora  299  Primula  . .  Flowers  usually  dimorphic,  having 
long  styles  with  anthers  deep  in  the  tube  or  the  reverse. 
Ibid'.  319  Atriplex  patula  . .  sub-sp.  hastata  . .  seeds  dimor¬ 
phic,  larger  brown  rough,  smaller  black  smooth.  1878  Bell 
Gcgenbaur  s  Comp.  Anat.  123  When  the  persons  of  a  colony 
are  dimorphic,  those  which  are  the  more  developed  are  . . 
functionally  sexual,  while  the  others  are  sterile.  1888 
Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anirn.  Life  238  The  Medusa  and 
Hydroid  polype  are  dimorphic  forms.. The  worker  bee  is 
a  dimorphic  female. 

Dimorphism  (daim^Mfiz’m).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  5t- 
fxop(p-os  of  two  forms  (see  prec.)  +  -ism.]  The  con¬ 
dition  of  being  Dimorphic,  a.  Cryst.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  assuming  two  distinct  crystalline  forms, 
not  derivable  from  each  other. 

1832  Johnston  Progr.  Chem.  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1835) 
432  The  different  causes  to  which,  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  dimorphism  may  be  traced.  1850  Daubeny  A  tom. 
Th.  iv.  (ed.  2)  123  A  familiar  instance  of  dimorphism  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  case  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  . .  is  found, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  calcareous  spar,  sometimes  in  that 
of  arragonite.  1851  Richardson  Geol.  v.  78  Dimorphism 
is  a  law  which,  though  previously  known,  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  discoveries  of  Mitscherlich. 

b.  Biol.  The  occurrence  of  two  distinct  forms  of 
flowers,  leaves,  or  other  parts  on  the  same  plant  or 
in  the  same  species ;  or  of  two  forms  distinct  in 
structure,  size,  colouring,  etc.  among  animals  of  the 
same  species. 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  ii.  (1878)  35  There  are.  cases  of 
dimorphism  and  trimorphism,  both  with  animals  and  plants. 
Thus.,  the  females  of  certain,  .butterflies.,  regularly  appear 
under  two  or  even  three  conspicuously  distinct  forms.  1875 
Bennett  &  Dyer  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  iii.  vi.  809  Another  con¬ 
trivance  for.  .mutual  fertilisation.  .Dimorphism  (or  Hetero- 
stylism)..ln  one  individual  the  flowers  all  have  a  long  style 
and  short  filaments,  while  in  another  individual  all  the 
flowers  have  a  short  style  and  long  filaments.  1888  Rolles¬ 
ton  &  Jackson  Anirn .  Life  238  The  phrase  sexual  dimor¬ 
phism  is  used  to  denote  the  differences  other  than  the  usual 
anatomical  characters  which  separate  the  two  sexes..  In 
[Lepidoptera]  the  individuals  of  broods  appearing  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  year  often  differ  from  one  another  ..  In 
this  case  the  phrase  seasonal  dimorphism  is  employed. 

c.  Philol.  The  existence,  in  one  language,  of  a 
word  under  two  different  forms,  or  of  two  words 
of  the  same  ultimate  derivation  (doublets). 

1877  F.  A.  March  Anglo-Sax.  Gram.  28  Where  it  [bifur¬ 
cation]  is  produced  by  a  foreign  word  coming  into  English 
in  different  ways,  it  has  been  called  dimorphism :  ration, 
reason. 

Dimorphite  (daim^ufait).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
bipiop(p-os  of  two  forms  +  -ITK.]  A  sulphide  of 
arsenic  occurring  in  very  small  orange-coloured 
crystals  of  two  different  forms.  Also  called  Di- 

morphine. 

1852  Shepard  Min.  351  Dimorphine.  1868  Dana  Min.  28 
Dimorphite. 

Dimorphous  (daimpufos),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Slpopcp-os 
of  two  forms  +  -oos.]  =  Dimorphic.  (Mostly  in 
Chem.  and  Mini) 

1832  Johnston  Progr.  Chem.  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1835) 
432  Sulphur  and  carbon  therefore  possess  two  forms,  or 
they  are  dimorphous.  1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  iv.  (ed.  2) 
123  Bodies  . .  capable  of  assuming  two  distinct  crystalline 
forms  . .  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  been  brought  into  the  solid  condition  . .  are  termed 
dimorphous.  1869  Mrs.  Somerville  Molec.  Sc.  1.  i.  16 
The  diamond  crystallizes  in  octohedrons,  while  graphite., 
crystallizes  in  six-sided  plates  :  .  .and  thus  carbon  possesses 
the  property  of  being  dimorphous.  1874  Lubbock  Wild 
Flowers  ii.  35  The  majority  of  species  of  the  genus  Primula 
appear  to  be  dimorphous. 

+  Dimove,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [ad.  L.  dimove-re 
to  move  away,  remove.]  trans.  To  remove. 

1540  R.  Wisdome  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  cxv.  320 
You  wil  not  dimove  that  evil  wel  placed.  1788  Trifler 
No.  25  p  3.  32 3  It  dimoves  every  discruciating  pain  from  the 
stomach. 

Dimp,  v.  rare.  [app.  shortened  from  Dimple 
v.]  trans.  To  dimple,  or  mark  with  dimples. 

1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  132  Rain-drops  how  they 
dimp’d  the  brook.  Ibid.  II.  123  Ere  yet  a  hailstone  patter¬ 
ing  comes,  Or  dimps  the  pool  the  rainy  squall. 

Dimple  (di-mp’l),  sb.  Also  5  dympull.  [Evi¬ 
denced  only  from  15th  c.,  and  app.  uot  common 
till  late  in  the  16th:  origin  uncertain.  Its  form 
answers  to  OFIG.  dumphilo,  MHG.  tumpfel,  tiimp- 
fel,  mod.G.  diimpfel,  tiimpel  pool,  but  connexion  is 
not  historically  made  out.  It  has  also  been  collated 
with  dimble,  and  conjectured  to  be  a  nasalized 
deriv.  of  dip,  or  a  dim.  of  dint  with  consonantal 
change.] 


DIMPLE. 

1.  A  small  hollow  or  dent,  permanent  or  evan¬ 
escent,  formed  in  the  surface  of  some  plump  part  of 
the  human  body,  esp.  in  the  cheeks  in  the  act  of 
smiling,  and  regarded  as  a  pleasing  feature. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3060  Hir  chyn  full  choise  was.  .With  a 
dympull  full  derne,  daynte  to  se.  1588  Greene  Pandosto 
(1607)  19  Shee  hath  dimples  in  her  cheekes.  1598  Florio, 
Pozzctte ,  dimples,  pits,  or  little  holes  in  womens  cheekes. 
1611  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  11.  iii.  101  The  Valley,  The  pretty 
dimples  of  his  Chin,  and  Cheeke.  1632  Milton  L' Allegro 
30  Wreathed.  Smiles,  Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek,  And 
love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek.  1784  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary 
4>Oct.,  Three  letters  in  her  hand,  and  three  thousand 
dimples  in  her  cheek  and  chin  !  1813  Byron  Giaour  (Orig. 

Draft)  ii.  Wks.  (1846)  63/1  note ,  Like  dimples  upon  Ocean’s 
cheek.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$•  Solit .,  Dorn.  Life  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  42  Parents,  studious  of  the  witchcraft  of  curls  and 
dimples  and  broken  words. 

b.  The  action  of  dimpling. 

1713  Steele  Guardian  No.  29  F  6  The  dimple  is  practised 
to  give  a  grace  to  the  features,  and  is  frequently  made  a 
bait  to  entangle  a  gazing  lover. 

2.  transf.  Any  slight  surface  depression  or  in¬ 
dentation  resembling  the  preceding,  as  a  dip  in  the 
surface  of  land  or  a  ripple  on  the  water. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  278  Whereon  (say  they)  Elias 
oft  slept,  and  . .  that,  the  hollow  dimples  of  the  stone  was 
onely  made  by  the  impression  of  his  body.  1664  Power 
Exp.  Philos.  1.  3  Not  absolute  perforations,  but  onley  dim¬ 
ples  in  their  crustaceous  Tunica  Cornea.  1796  Withering 
Brit.  Plants  IV.  82  Upper  part  [of  fungus]  convex,  with 
or  without  a  dimple  in  the  centre.  1801  Southey  Thalaba 
xi.  xxxviii,  The  gentle  waters  gently  part  In  dimples  round 
the  prow.  1815  Guide  to  Watering  Places  299  In  a  dimple 
of  the  hill,  .rises  St.  Anne’s  Well.  1892  J.  Mather  Poems 
51  In  dimples  of  the  mountain  lay  The  panting  herd  of  deer. 

3.  Comb. 

1874  Mrs.  Whitney  We  Girls  ix.  184  Her  dimple-cleft 
and  placid  chin.  1892  A.  Sterry  Lazy  Minstr.  80  Sweet 
little  dimple-cheek — Merrily  dancing. 

Di'mple,  V.  ff.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  mark  with,  or  as  with,  dimples. 

1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  no, 

I  will  laugh,  And  dimple  my  thinne  cheeke  With  capring 
joy.  1697  Dryden  YEneid  vii.  43  With  whirlpools  dimpl’d. 
1796  Southey  Ball.  Donica ,  No  little  wave  Dimpled  the 
water’s  edge.  1830  Tennyson  Lilian  16  The  lightning 
laughters  dimple  The  baby-roses  in  her  cheeks.  1847-8^-!. 
Miller  First  Impr.  vi.  (1857)  102  Here  the  surface  is 
dimpled  by  unreckoned  hollows  :  there  fretted  by  uncounted 
mounds.  1891  B.  IIarte  First  Fain.  Tasajara  xiii,  Leaden 
rain,  .dimpling  like  shot  the  sluggish  pools  of  the  flood. 

2.  intr.  To  break  into  dimples  cr  ripples,  to  form 
dimples,  to  ripple. 

a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  Smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 
1735  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  316  As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling 
all  the  way.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  cxiv,  She  is  then 
permitted  to  dimple  and  smile,  when  the  dimples  and  smiles 
begin  to  forsake  her.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  vi.  652 
A  lordly  river  . .  Dimpling  along  in  silent  majesty.  1851 
Thackeray  Eng.  Hum.  ii.  (1876)  181  Cheeks  dimpling  with 
smiles.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  E\  149  Low  knolls  That 
dimpling  died  into  each  other. 

Drmpled,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dimple  sb.  or  v.  +  -ed.] 
Marked  with  or  as  with  dimples. 

a  1577  Gascoigne  Whs.  (1587)  67  That  dimpled  chin 
wherein  delight  did  dwell.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dycts  drie 
Dinner  Cvb,  Choise.  Right  Quinces  :  small  :  dimpled  or 
dawked.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  $  Cl.  11.  ii.  207  Pretty  Dimpled 
Boys,  like  smiling  Cupids.  1634  Milton  Contus  119  By 
dimpled  brook  and  fountain-brim.  1753  Hogarth  Anal. 
Beauty  x.  65  The  taper  dimpled  [finger]  of  a  fine  lady. 
1878  B.  Taylor  Deukalion  1.  iii.  30  Beyond  the  dark  blue, 
dimpled  sea,  Lie  sands  and  palms. 

DTmplement.  rare.  [f.  Dimple  v.  +  -ment.] 
The  fact  or  condition  of  being  dimpled ;  a  dim¬ 
pling. 

1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  1.  39  And  view  the 
ground’s  most  gentle  dimplement.  1862  —  P'alse  Step  iv. 
Where  the  smile  in  its  dimplement  was. 

Drmpler.  noncc-wd.  [f.  Dimple  v.  +  -er  F] 
One  who  1  dimples  *  or  forms  dimples. 

1713  Steele  Guardian  No.  29  F  5  We  may  range  the 
several  kinds  of  laughers  under  the  following  heads :  The 
Dimplers.  The  Smilers.  The  Laughers.  The  Grinners. 
The  Horse-laughers. 

Di'mpling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  1 .]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dimple  (usually  in  intr. 
sense). 

1602  Beaumont  Hermaplwodite  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  II.  700/1 
She  prais’d  the  pretty  dimpling  of  his  skin.  1771  Goldsm. 
Prol.  Craddock' s  Zobeuie  5  While  botanists  all  cold  to 
smiles  and  dimpling,  Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently  — go 
simpling.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.,  Spectre  Bridegroom 
I.  338  A  soft  dimpling  of  the  cheek. 

Di  mpling,  ppl .  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
dimples  ;  that  forms  or  breaks  into  dimples. 

1735  Somerville  Chase  iv.  407  Ev’ry  . .  hollow  Rock,  that 
o’er  the  dimpling  Flood  Nods  pendant.  1795  Mad.  D’Ar¬ 
blay  Let.  18  June,  When  I  look  at  my  dear  baby,  and  see 
its  dimpling  smiles.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  1 .  295 
A  trim,  well  made,  tempting  girl,  with  a  roguish  dimpling 
face.  1844  Faber  Sir  Lancelot  (185 7)  7  With  ..  dimpling 
globes  of  nuphar  netted  o’er. 

Dimply  (di-mpli),  a.  [f.  Dimple  sb.  +  -y.]  Full 
of  or  characterized  by  dimples. 

1726-46  Thomson  Winter  83  The  wanderers  of  heaven  . . 
flutter  round  the  dimply  pool.  1727  Philips  Ode  to  Miss 
Pulteney  Dimply  damsel,  sweetly  smiling,  a  1790  T.  War- 
ton  .Triumph  of  Isis  Poet.  Wks.  (1802)  I.  5  The  smooth 
surface  of  the  dimply  flood.  1884  Illustr.  Sydney  News 
26  Aug.  15/2  Aunt  Flo’s  face  grew  dimply. 
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Dimps.  dial.  Also  9  dumps.  [?deriv.  of 
Dim,  or  dial,  variant  of  dumps,  Dump  sbi]  Dusk, 
twilight. 

1693  R.  Lyde  (of  Topsham,  Devon)  Retaking  of  Shifi  in 
Arb.  Garner  VII.  450,  I  got  no  nearer  than  a  mile  from  the 
bar,  in  the  dimps  [dusk]  of  the  night.  1886  Elworthy 
IV .  Somerset  IVord-bk.,  Dumps,  twilight ;  same  as  Dimmet. 
Hence  Dimpsy  a.  dial.,  dusky,  as  ‘  It’s  getting 
a  bit  dimpsy.’  ( Devonsh .) 

Di  m-si  ghted,  a.  Having  dim  sight  {lit. 
and  Jig.). 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  Tib,  Olde  men.  .or  they 
whose  eyes  are  dimm  sighted.  1679  Bedloe  Popish  Plot 
A  ij  b,  They  are  very  dim-sighted  that  cannot  see  through 
such  Impostures.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  230  Our  dim- 
sighted  politicians.  1840  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  xxix,  Mr. 
Chester  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  . .  dim-sighted  to 
Mr.  Willet’s  motives.  188 y  Spectator  20  Aug.  1116  When 
the  dog  gets  old  and  dim-sighted. 

Hence  DBmsiglitedness. 

1662  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)  I.  278  It  may  seem  cross 
to  us  . .  through  our  short  and  dimsightedness.  1822-56 
De  Quincey  Confess.  (1862)  190  If  a  veil  interposes  between 
the  dim-sightedness  of  man  and  his  future  calamities. 

+  Dimuriate.  Chem.  Obs.  [Di- 2  2  a  IT.] 
The  old  name  for  a  (supposed)  compound  of  one 
atom  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  two  of  a  base. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  228  When  we  dissolve 
cinchonina  in  muriatic  acid  we  always  obtain  a  dimuriate 
. .  This  is  obviously  2  atoms  of  cinchonina  to  1  atom  of 
muriatic  acid. 

Dimyary  (drmiari),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  dimydrius  ( Ditnydria  name  of  group),  f.  Or. 
di~  twice  -f-  /xv-s  muscle  {lit.  1  mouse’)  :  see  -ary  F] 
A.  adj.  Double-muscled :  said  of  those  bivalve 
molluscs  which  have  two  adductor  muscles  for 
closing  the  shell.  Also  Dimyarian  (dimi|ee*rian) 
a.  B.  sb.  A  dimyary  bivalve. 

1835  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  712/2  Shells  which  have 
belonged  to  dimyary  mollusks.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca 
(1856)  26  The  cytherea  and  other  dimyaries.  1866  Tate 
Brit.  Mollusks  ii.  18  The  freshwater  Conchifera  are  all 
dimyarian  bivalves. 

Din  (din),  sb.  Forms:  1-5  dyne,  1-7  dyn, 

3  dune  («),  3-7  dine,  3-  din  (also  4  deone,  dene, 
5-6  dynne,  5-7  dinne,  7  deane,  dynn,  dinn). 
[OE.  dy7ic  (  OTeut  *duni-z),  and  dynn ,  corresp. 
to  ON.  dynr  din  ( :—*dunju-z  or  *dunjo-z)  ;  f.  Ger¬ 
manic  root  dun-:  cf.  Skr.  dhtnii  roaring,  a  tor¬ 
rent  ;  also  ON.  duna  fern.  1  rushing  or  thundering 
noise’  (peril,  a  later  formation  from  the  verb). 
Elsewhere  in  WGer.  only  the  derived  vb.  appears  : 
see  next.]  A  loud  noise;  particularly  a  continued 
confused  or  resonant  sound,  which  stuns  or  dis¬ 
tresses  the  ear. 

a  1000  Satan  466  (Gr.)  Se  dyne  becom  hlud  of  heofonum. 
a  1000  Sal.  ($•  Sat.  324  (Gr.)  pa;t  heo  domes  dseges  dyn 
^ehyre.  c  1200  Trill.  Coll.  Horn.  117  po  com  a  dine  of 
heuene.  c  1205  Lay.  11574  per  wes  swi<5e  muchel  dune 
peines  per  dremden.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3467  Smoke  upreked 
and  munt  quaked  . .  Ai  was  moses  one  in  Sis  dine.  1340 
Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  Als  wode  men  dose  . .  and  makes 
gret  dyn.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  65  The  erthe  quook 
. .  And  dede  men  for  pat  deon  comen  oute  of  deope  graues. 
c  1400  Des/r.  Troy  274  Sone  he  dressit  to  his  dede  & 
no  dyn  made.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  281  To 
vincust  thame  with  litill  sturt  or  dyn.  1589  R.  Harvey 
P.  Perc.  (1590)  21  A  man  may  stop  his  eares  to  hear  their 
dinne.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  11.  371  lie  . .  make  thee  rore, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  dyn.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
x.  521  Dreadful  was  the  din  Of  hissing  through  the  Hall. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  509  F  2  The  din  of  squallings,  oaths, 
and  cries  of  beggars.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  iii,  Faint, 
and  more  faint,  its  failing  din  Returned  from  cavern,  cliff, 
and  linn.  1848  Lytton  Harold  xi.  vi,  From  the  hall  .. 
came  the  din  of  tumultuous  wassail.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  1  All  the  steeples  from  the  Abbey  to  the  Tower 
sent  forth  a  joyous  din. 

b.  The  subjective  impression  of  a  sounding  or 
ringing  in  the  ears. 

1651  Hobbes  Lcviath.  i.  i.  3  Pressing  the  Eare,  produceth 
a  dinne.  1787  Cowper  Let.  29  Sept.,  I  have  a  perpetual 
din  in  my  head  and  . .  hear  nothing  aright. 

Din,  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dinned  (dind).  Forms  : 

1  dynnan,  dynian,  3  dunen,  -ien,  denie,  dinen, 

4  denen,  dennen,  donen,  4-6  dyn(n,  5  dunnyn, 
4-  diu.  [In  I.,  OE.  dynnan,  dynian  =  OS.  dunian 
to  give  forth  a  sound,  ON.  dynja  (dundi)  to  come 
rumbling  down,  to  gush,  pour,  MDu.  and  NRh. 
dunen,  MHG.  tiinen  to  roar,  rumble,  thunder,  all 

OTertt.  *dunjan,  from  root  of  Din  sb.  ON. 
had  also  duna  to  thunder,  nimble OTeut.  *dun$-  j 
jail.  In  II.  app.  a  new  formation  from  the  sb.] 

I.  +  1.  intr.  (In  OE.  and  ME.)  To  sound,  ring 
with  sound,  resound.  Obs. 

Beowulf  1538  (Th.)  SiSjimt  se  hearm-sca5a  to  Heorute 
ateah,  dryht-sele  dynede.  CIZ05  Lay.  30410  f>a  eorSe  gon 
to  dunien.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  (1866)  20  pa  [nihte  hit  as 
]?ah  a  Jjunre  dunede.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1770  (Cott.)  pe 
erth  quok  and  dind  again  [v.rr.  dinned,  dynet,  dened]. 
a  1300  K.  Horn  592  f>e  foie  schok  }>e  brume  pat  al  pe  curt 
gan  denie.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvt.  131  To  schir  colyne 
sic  dusche  he  gave  That  he  dynnyt  on  his  arsoune.  c  1430 
Syr  Gener.  (Helm.  MS.)  1  b,  He  uncoupled  his  houndes 
and  blew  his  horn,  Al  the  forest  dynned  of  that  blast.  1513 
Douglas  BEneis  xi.  i.  89  So  lowd  thair  wofull  bewaling 
habundis,  That  all  the  palice  dynnis  and  resoundis. 
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+  b.  Of  persons :  To  make  a  loud  noise ;  to 
roar. 

c  1450  Golagros  4  Gaw.  vii.  Than  dynnyt  the  duergh,  in 
angir  and  yre.  With  raris,  quhil  the  rude  hall  reirdit  agane. 

II.  2.  trans.  To  assail  with  din  or  wearying 
vociferation. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  Why  should  the 
ears  of  all  the  neighborhood  be  dinn’d  ..  with  the  Cackle? 
1786  tr.  Bedford's  Vathek  (1868)  85, 1  want  not  to  have  my 
ears  dinned  by  him  and  his  dotards.  1855  Singleton  Virgil 
I.  377  With  never-ceasing  words  On  this  and  that  side  is 
the  hero  dinned.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xix.  265  The 
deafening  causeway  that  had  dinned  our  ears  for  days  past. 

3.  To  make  to  resound ;  to  utter  continuously  so 
as  to  deafen  or  weary,  to  repeat  ad  nauseam ;  esp. 
in  phr.  to  din  (something)  into  (some  one’s)  ears. 

1724  Swift  Drapier's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  11.  32  This  hath 
often  been  dinned  in  my  ears.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  vii. 

I  218  Horrors  which  were  dinned  into  their  ears  all  day. 
|  <11839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  272  My  own  and  other 
;  people’s  cares  Are  dinned  incessant  in  my  ears.  1842  S. 

I  Lover  Handy  Andy  i,  The  head  man  had  been  dinning 
j  his  instructions  into  him.  1877  Black  Green  Past,  xxxix. 

I  (1878)  315  It  was  the  one  word  Gazette  that  kept  dinning 
itself  into  his  ears. 

4.  intr.  To  make  a  din  ;  to  resound  ;  to  give 
;  forth  deafening  or  distressing  noise. 

1794  Wordsw.  Guilt  §  Sorrow  xlvi,  The  bag-pipe  dinning 
on  the  midnight  moor.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  63 
His  wife  kept  continually  dinning  in  his  ears  about  his 
idleness.  1831  J.  Wilson  Unimore  vi.  13  Steep  water-falls, 
for  ever  musical,  Keep  dinning  on.  1875  Jovvett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  228,  I  am  perplexed  when  I  near  the  voices  of 
Thrasymachus  and  myriads  of  others  dinning  in  my  ears. 

Din,  dial,  form  of  Dun  a. 

II  Dinanderie  (dznancbrz).  [Fr. ;  f.  Dinant , 
formerly  Dinand,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Meuse, 
‘  wherein  copper  kettles,  etc.,  are  made  ’  (Cotgr. 
1611)  ;  so  F.  dinandier  a  copper-smith  or  brazier.] 
Kitchen  utensils  of  brass,  such  as  were  formerly 
made  at  Dinant ;  extended  in  recent  times  to  the 
brass- work  of  the  Levant  and  India. 

1863  Kirk  Chas.  Bold  I.  viii.  343  Kitchen  utensils,  .which 
under  the  name  of  Dinanderie  were  known  to  housewives 
throughout  Europe,  being  regularly  exported  not  only  to 
France  and  Germany,  but  to  England,  Spain,  and  other 
countries. 

II  Dinar  (dznau).  Also  7  dina,  dyna,  denier,  8 
denaer,  9  denaur,  dinar,  dinar.  [Arab,  and  I’ers. 

dinar,  a.  late  Gr.  Stjvapiov,  a.  L.  denarius  : 
see  Denakius.]  A  name  given  to  various  oriental 
coins  :  applied  anciently  to  a  gold  coin,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Byzantine  denarius  auri,  or  crown 
of  gold,  and  to  the  gold  mohr  of  later  times ;  after¬ 
wards  to  the  staple  silver  coin  corresponding  to  the 
modern  rupee  ;  in  modern  Persia  a  very  small  ima¬ 
ginary  coin,  of  which  10,000  make  a  tomaun  (now 
=  about  7 s.  6d.,  but  in  1677  =  )C3-  8 d.,  Yule). 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  41  The  usuall  Caine  . .  within 
the  Moguls  Territories  are  Pice,  Mammoodees,  Rowpees, 
and  Dynaes.  1638  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  38  The  Dina  is  gold  worth 
thirty  shillings.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  fy  P.  407  And 
100  Deniers  one  Mamoody.  And  20  Pise  one  Shahee : 
Both  which  are  Nominal,  not  Real.  1753  Hanway  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  v.  lxiv.  292  The  toman,  bistie,  and  denaer  are 
imaginary.  Ibid.  293  We  always  computed  the  mildenaer 
or  1000  denaers,  equal  to  an  english  crow  n  of  5 s.  Ibid.  294 
’The  silversmiths  commonly  make  use  of  pieces  of  money 
instead  of  weights,  especially  sisid  denaers  of  1 J  muscal  in 
!  weight.  1815  Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubul  (1842)  I.  391  In 
towms,  the  common  pay  of  a  labourer  is  one  hundred 
denaurs  (about  fourpence  half-penny)  a-day,  with  food. 
1841  —  Hist.  Ind.  II.  67,  2000  dinars  were  given  to  him 
‘to  pay  for  his  washing’.  1850  W.  Irving  Mahomet 
xxxiii.  (1853)  172  An  annual  tribute  of  three  thousand  dinars 
or  crowns  of  gold.  1883  C.  J.  Wills  Mod.  Persia  63  notCy 
The  merchant-class,  too,  use  the  dinar,  an  imaginary  coin. 

. .  one  thousand  dinars  make  a  keran,  so  one  dinar  is  the 
of  yd. 

t  Dinarchy.  Obs.  rare~°.  [a.  obs.  F.  dinarehie 
(Cotgr.),  f.  din-  improp.  for  Di-  2  (after  bi-,  bin-) 
+  Gr.  cLpxh  rule.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Dinarchy ,  the  joynt  Rule  or 
Government  of  two  Princes.  1721  Bailey,  Dinarchy ,  a 
Government  by  two. 

Dinast- :  see  Dynast-. 

Di  nder.  dial.  [app.  a  modification  of  dener , 
dinneere ,  early  forms  of  Denier.]  A  local  term 
for  the  denarii  or  small  coins  found  on  sites  of 
Roman  settlements,  esp.  at  Wroxeter  in  Shropshire. 

1778  Eng.  Gtizetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Roxcesier ,  Peasants, 
often  plough  up  coins,  called  Dinders,  that  prove  its  anti¬ 
quity.  1847-78  Halliwell,  DinderSy  small  coins  of  the 
lower  empire  found  at  Wroxeter,  Salop.  Spelt  dynders  by 
Kennett.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  3..  55  The  dullest 
ploughboy  working  here  . .  picks  up  denarii,  and  calls  them 
dinders.  1873  C.  W.  King  Early  Chr.  Nurnism.  256  The 
day  disks,  variously  impressed,  often  found  amongst  Roman 
remains  in  this  country,  popularly  called  dinders. 
Dindge,  var.  of  Dinge  sb.  and  v. 

Dindle  (di'nd’l,  drn’l),  v.  Chiefly  (now  only) 
Se.  and  north,  dial.  In  5*6  dyn(d)le,  9  dinn’le, 
dinnel,  dinle.  [Derivation  obscure;  probably 
more  or  less  onomatopoeic  :  cf.  dingle ,  tingle ,  and 
tinkle ;  also  Du.  tintelen  to  ring,  and  to  tickle,  to 
prick  or  sting  lightly,  Flem.  tinghelen  to  sting 
as  a  nettle  (Kilian)  ;  also  F.  tintillant9  tinging, 
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ringing,  tingling,  tintoner  to  ting  often,  to  glow, 
tingle,  dingle  (Cotgr.) ;  in  which  there  is  a  similar 
association  of  the  vibration  of  sound  with  the  thrill 
of  feeling.] 

1.  intr.  To  tinkle ;  to  ring  or  make  a  noise  that 
thrills  and  causes  vibration. 

i  1440  Promp .  Parv.  121/2  Dyndelyn,  tinnio.  1808  Mayne 
Siller  Gun  1.  115  Wi’  that,  the  dinlin  drums  rebound.  1827 
Tfnnant  Papistry  Storm'd  5  Dinnelin  Deaf  Meg  and 
Crookit  Mou  [two  Cannons]  Begoud  wi’  ane  terrific  blatter 
At  the  great  steeple 's  found  to  batter.  1893  Stevenson 
Catriona  165  ‘The  voice  of  him  was  like  a  solan’s,  and 
dinnle'd  in  folks’  lugs.’ 

b.  trails.  To  thrill  or  cause  to  vibrate  with 
sound. 

{To  dindlc  the  sky  =  to  make  the  welkin  ring.) 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  x.  xiv.  160  Than  the  Latynis  and 
eyk  pepill  Troianys  The  hevynnys  dyndlit  [1553  dynlyt] 
with  a  schovvt  at  anis.  1845  Whistlebinkie  (Sc.  Songs) 
Ser.  111.  (1890)  I.  379  A  steeple  that  dinlit  the  skye  Wi'  a 
clinkin’  auld  timmer-tongued  bell. 

2.  intr.  To  be  in  a  state  of  vibration  from  some 
loud  sound,  shock,  or  percussion ;  to  tremble, 
quiver,  reel. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthurs,  viii,  He  dyd  commaunde  hys 
trompettes  to  blowe  the  blody  sownes,  in  suche  wyse  that 
the  ground  trembled  and  dyndled.  1513  Douglas  AEneis 
viii.  iv.  126  The  brayis  dyndlit  [1553  dynlit],  and  all  doun 
can  dusche.  1566  Drant  Horace  Avij,  They  made  the 
quaueryng  soyle  To  dindle  and  to  shake  again.  1814  Scott 
Waz>.  xliv,  ‘  Garring  the  very  stane  and  lime  wa ’s  dinnle 
wi1  his  screeching.’  1871  P.  H.  Waddell  Psalm  civ.  32 
Wha  leuks  on  the  lan’,  an’  it  dinnles. 

3.  intr.  To  tingle,  as  with  cold  or  pain. 

1483  Catlu  A  ngl.  100/1  To  Dindylle,  condolere.  1577 
Stanyhurst  in  Holinshed  Citron.  (1587)  II.  26/1  His  fingers 
began  to  nibble,  .his  ears  to  dindle,  his  head  to  dazzle.  1787 
Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Dindle ,  to  reel  or  stagger  from  a 
blow.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Dindle  or  Dinnle, 
the  thrill  or  reaction  of  a  part  after  a  blow  or  exposure  to 
excessive  cold.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Dinnell ,  to  tingle 
as  from  a  blow,  or  in  the  return  of  circulation  after  intense 
cold.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  173  ‘  Young  things  wi’  the 
reid  life  dinnling  and  stending  in  their  members.’ 

Hence  Dindling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1578  Langham  Gard.  Healths 34  Earesache  and  dindling, 
put  in  the  juice  [of  Feuerfew]  and  stope  it  in.  1635  D. 
Dickson  Tract.  Whs.  (1845)  I.  87  The  dinneling  of  the  rod 
is  yet  in  the  flesh.  1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  90  He 
could  after  a  while  feel  it  . .  run  along  his  arms  to  his  very 
fingers  ends,  with  a  dindling  and  pricking  as  it  run  along. 
1808  [see  Dindle  v.  i.] 

Dindle  (drnd’l,  di'n’l),  sb.1  dial.  Also  dinnle. 
[f.  Dindle  w.]  A  thrill,  a  tingle. 

1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxv,  ‘  At  the  first  dinnle  o’  the 
sentence.’  1858  Mrs.  Oliphant  Laird  of  Norlazv  III.  90 
It’s  something  to  succeed . .  even  though  you  do  get  a  dinnle 
thereby  in  some  corner  of  your  own  heart. 

Di  lldle,  sb.1  dial.  Popular  name  of  various 
yellow  Composite  flowers  :  see  quots. 

1787  W.  Marshall  E.  Norfolk  Gloss.,  Dindles,  common 
and  corn  sow-thistles ;  also  the  taller  hawkweeds.  1878 
Britten  &  Holland  Plant-11,,  Dindle  . .  (2)  Leontodon 
Taraxacum.  Norf.  Suff. 

Dindle-dandle,  v.  [Reduplicated  form  of 
Dandle  v.,  with  change  of  vowel,  expressing  alter¬ 
nation.]  trails.  To  dandle  or  toss  up  and  down, 
or  to  and  fro. 

c  1550  Coverdalk  Carrying  Christ’s  Cross  x.  (ed.  1)  107 
Rem.  (Parker  Soe.  1846)  263  Whether  it  be  semeli  that 
Chrystes  body  should  be  dyndle-danled  &  vsed,  as  thei  vse  it. 

Dine  (doin),  v.  [ME.  dine-n,  a.  F.  dtne-r,  in 
OF.  disner  ( digner ,  disgner)  =  Pr.  disnar,  ( dirnar , 
dinar'),  It.  disinare,  desinare,  med.L.  disnare  (from 
OF.).  Generally  held  to  be late  L.  type  *dis- 
junare,  for  disjejunare  to  breakfast,  f,  dis-  express¬ 
ing  undoing  (Dis-  4)  +  jejunium  fast ;  the  inter¬ 
vening  stages  being  disj’nar,  disnar ,  disner. 

In  this  view  disner  contains  the  same  elements  ulti¬ 
mately  as  F.  dejeuner,  OF.  desjuner  to  breakfast,  Disjune, 
and  owes  its_ greater  phonetic  reduction  (cf.  aider-.— L. 
adjiitare)  to  its  belonging  to  an  earlier  period.  The  shift¬ 
ing  of  meaning  whereby  disner  ceased  to  be  applied  to  the 
first  meal  of  the  day,  while  its  form  ceased  to  recall  L. 
jejunium  or  OF.  jeiiner,  would  facilitate  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  dcsjciiuer  with  the  required  form  and  sense.] 
1.  intr.  To  eat  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  now 
usually  taken  at  or  after  mid-day  ;  to  take  Dinner. 
Const,  on  or  upon  (what  is  eaten),  off  (s.  stock  or 
supply). 

1297  R*  Glouc.  (1724)  558  [Hii]  nolde  ]?anne  wende 
a  vot,  ar  hii  dinede  here.  c  1320  Scuyn  Sag.  (W.)  3830 
For  my  wil  es  with  tham  to  dine.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A. 
Prol.  105  Goode  gees  and  grys,  Gowe  dyne,  gowe  !  c  1430 
Stans  Piter  64  in  Babecs  Bk.  (1868)  31  And  where-so-euere 
bou  be  to  digne  or  to  suppe,  Of  gentilnes  take  salt  with 
pi  knyf.  1526-34  Tindale  John  xxi.  12  Jesus  sayde  vnto 
them  :  come  and  dyne  [Wyclif,  ete  3e ;  Rev.  Vers.  break 
your  fast],  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxii.  217  They  rose  & 
herd  masse,  &  dynid.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  35  His 
raw-bone  cheekes. .  Were  shronke  into  his  iawes,  as  he  did 
never  dine.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iii.  159,  I  am 
faine  to  dine  ana  sup  with  water  and  bran.  1709  Steele 
Tatlcr  No.  104  P  1  Jenny  j&nt  me  Word  she  would  come 
and  dine  with  me.  1782  Cowper  Gilpin  195  All  the  world 
would  stare,  If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton,  And  I  should 
dine  at  Ware.  1817  Byron  Beppo  xliii,  I  also  like  to  dine 
on  becaficas.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Heroism  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  106  A  great  man  scarcely  knows  how  he  dines  [or]  how 
he  dresses.  1886  Besant  C/tildr.  Gibeon  1.  x,  Malenda  dines 
off  cold  tea  and  bread. 


b.  Phrases.  To  dine  forth  or  out :  to  dine  away 
from  home.  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey :  to 
go  dinnerless. 

Of  this  phrase  the  origin  is  not  altogether  clear.  In  the 
17th  c.  it  was  associated  with  Old  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and 
said  of  those  who,  while  others  were  dining,  passed  their 
time  walking  in  that  place,  or  sitting  in  ‘  the  chair  of  Duke 
Humphrey’,  or  ‘at  Duke  Humphrey’s  table’.  According 
to  Stowe,  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  there  was 
‘by  ignorant  people  misnamed  to  be’  that  of  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Henry  IV  (who  was  really  buried 
at  St.  Albans).  Nares  says  an  (adjacent)  part  of  the  church 
was  termed  Duke  Humphrey' s  Walk.  (A  different  origin 
is  however  given  by  Fuller.)  The  equivalent  phrase  in 
Edinburgh  appears  to  have  been  ‘  To  dine  with  St.  Giles 
and  the  Earl  of  Murray’  (who  was  interred  in  St.  Giles’s 
Church)  :  see  quot.  1680,  and  Irving  Hist.  Sc.  Poetry  579. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err .  11.  ii.  211  If  any  aske  you  for  your 
Master,  Say  he  dines  forth.  [1592  G.  H  arvey  Four  Lett. 
(Nares  s.  v.  Duke  Humphrey),  To  seek  his  dinner  in  Poules 
with  duke  Humphrey.  1599  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  in.  viu  6 
Trow’st  thou  where  he  din’d  to  day  ?  In  sooth  I  saw  him 
sit  with  Duke  Humfray.]  1604  Penniless  Pari.  Thread¬ 
bare  Poets  (Farmer),  Let  me  dine  twice  a  week  at  Duke 
Humphry’s  table.  [1633  Rowley  Match  at  Midn.  11.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  XIII.  31  Are  they  none  of  Duke  Humphreys 
furies  ?  Do  you  think  that  they  devised  this  plot  in  Paul’s 
to  get  a  dinner?  1639  Mayne  City  Match  in.  iii.  Ibid. 
XIII.  264  Your  penurious  father,  who  was  wont  To  walk 
his  dinner  out  in  Pauls.  .Yes,  he  was  there  As  constant  as 
Duke  Humphrey.]  1655  Fuller  Hist.  Camb.  (1840)  225 
Being,  .loath  to  pin  himself  on  any  table  uninvited,  he  was 
fain  to  dine  with  the  chair  of  duke  Humphrey  . .  namely, 
reading  of  books  in  a  stationer’s  shop  in  Paul’s  churchyard. 
a  1661  —  Worthies,  London  (198),  After  the  death  of  Duke 
Humphrey  (when  many  of  his  former  alms-men  were  at  a 
losse  for  a  meal’s  meat,)  this  proverb  did  alter  its  copy  ;  to 
dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  importing  to  be  dinnerless. 
1680  Fr.  Sempill  Banishm.  Poverty  87,  I  din’d  with  saints 
and  noblemen,  Even  sweet  St.  Giles  and  the  Earl  of  Murray. 
1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand.  Iv.  (Farmer),  My  mistress  and 
her  mother  must  have  dined  with  Duke  Humphrey,  had  I 
not  exerted  myself.  1835  Col..  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II. 
88,  I  was  obliged  to  4  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey’,  and 
content  myself  with  a  few  buns.  [1858  Gen.  P.  Thompson 
Audi  Alt.  II.  lxxviii.  33  To  turn  them  all  over  to  Duke 
Humphrey’s  mess.] 

1 2.  trails .  To  eat ;  to  have  for  dinner.  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1277  ous  sum  what  to  dyne. 
C1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  129  ‘Now,  maister  ’,  quod  the 
wyf,  ‘What  wil  ye  dine?’  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xvi. 
viii,  She  prayd  hym  to  take  a  lytyl  morsel  to  dyne. 

3.  To  furnish  or  provide  (a  person)  with  a  dinner  ; 
to  entertain  at  dinner ;  to  accommodate  for  dining 
purposes. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  60  The  dewe  dame 
dineth  hem  . .  And  ffostrith  hem  fforthe  till  they  file  kunne. 
1633  Rowley  Match  at  Midn.  11.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII I. 
28  As  much  bread,  .as  would  dine  a  sparrow.  ^1714  M. 
Henry  Wks.  (1835)  II.  674  He  often  dined  the  minister 
that  preached.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxvi,  An  oaken  table 
massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnnie  Armstrong  and  his 
merry  men.  1840  Lever  H.  Lorrequer  i,  We.  .were  dined 
by  the  citizens  of  Cork.  1876  G.  Meredith  Beauch.  Career 
II.  xi.  197  The  way  to  manage  your  Englishman  . .  is  to  dine 
him.  1887  Illustr.  Loud.  News  4  June  644  The  saloon  is 
capable  of  dining  118  passengers. 

Dine  (doin),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Dine  v.] 
The  act  of  dining ;  dinner. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6502  They  ben  so  pore  . .  They  myght 
not  oonys  yeve  me  a  dyne.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iv. 
631  That  thay  to  thair  dine  suld  dies  thame  haistelie.  1793 
Burns  Auld  Lang  Syne  iii,  We  twa  hae  paidlet  i’  the  burn, 
Frae  mornin  sun  till  dine.  ?«i8oo  Fair  Annie  4  Szueet 
Willie  xiii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1885)  iii.  lxxiii.  194/1  When 
ye  come  to  Annie’s  bower,  She  will  he  at  her  dine. 

Diner  (dsi-nsj).  [f.  Dine  v.  +  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dines  ;  a  dinner-guest. 

1815  L.  Hunt  Feast  of  Poets  8  The  diners  and  barmaids 
all  crowded  to  know  him.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt. 
ii,  After  the  regular  diners  had  retired.  1881  Harper's 
Mag.  LXIII.  218  Dinners  are  far  fewer  than  formerly,  and 
the  diners  are  chosen  rather  more  exclusively. 

b.  Diner-out :  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
dining  from  home ;  esp.  one  who  cultivates  the 
qualities  which  make  him  an  eligible  guest  at 
dinner- tables. 

1807-8  Syd.  Smith  Plymley's  Lett .  Wks.  1859  II.  162/1 
He  is.  .a  diner  out  of  the  highest  lustre.  1824  Byron  Juan 
xvi.  Ixxxii,  A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  curate.  1856 
Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  iv.  Poems  1890  VI.  154  A 
liberal  landlord,  graceful  diner-out.  1862  Fraser's  Mag. 
July  46  He  was  also  a  bon-vivant,  a  ‘diner-out’  and  a 
story-teller,  and  a  man  of  convivial  habits. 

2.  U.  S.  A  railway  dining  car. 

1890  Commercial  Gaz.  (Cincinnati)  29  June,  One  coach, 
the  chaircar,  sleeper  and  diner,  .overturned.  1894  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  3  Jan.,  A  new  dining  car  which  . .  is  the 
first  diner,  .built  by  that  company. 

Diner(e,  obs.  forms  of  Dinner. 

II  Dinero  (dinero).  [Sp.  dinero  penny,  coin, 
money  L.  denarius  :  cf.  Denier.]  a.  ‘  A  money 
of  account  in  Alicante,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  sueldo’ 
(Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858).  b.  A  Peruvian 
coin,  one  tenth  of  the  sol,  equivalent  to  about  4 d. 
English. 

1835  P.  Kelly  Univ.  Cambist  i.  5  Each  Sueldo  being 
divided  into  12  Dineros.  1868  Seyd  Bullion  147  The 
Spanish  Assay  Mark  is  . .  12  dineros  of  24  grains  . .  for 
Silver.  . 

T  Dines.  Obs.  [?a  corruption  of  Dignesse.] 
In  phr.  By  God's  dines,  by  God’s  dignity  or  honour : 
cf.  Dentle. 


1599  Porter  Angry  Wom.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.)  81  Giue 
me  good  words,  or,  by  God’s  dines  lie  buckle  ye  for  all 
your  birdspit.  Ibid.  102  lie  fight  with  the  next  man  I  meet 
..by  Gods  dines.  1605  Tryall  Clu-v.  11.  i,  Gods  dynes, 
I  am  an  Onyon  if  I  had  not  rather  [etc.]. 

t  Dine  tic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  hivr^T-os 
whirled  round  (f.  5ive-tiv  to  spin  round ;  cf.  StVos 
whirling,  rotation)  +  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
rotation  ;  rotatory. 

1668  Glanvtll  Plus  Ultra  x.  72  Of  the  Spots  and  Dinet- 
tick  motion  of  the  Sun. 

t  Dinetical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  al]  =  prec. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vr.  v.  294  The  Sun.  .hath 
also  a  dineticall  motion  and  rowles  upon  its  owne  poles. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  iii.  168  This  great  Argument 
against  the  Dinetical  Motion  of  the  Earth.  1691  Ray 
Creation  (1714)  193  A  spherical  figure  is  most  commodious 
for  dinetical  motion  or  revolution  upon  its  own  Axis. 

Dinful  (drnful),  a.  [f.  Din  sb.  +  -ful.]  Full 
of  din  or  resonant  noise  ;  noisy. 

1877  Blackie  Wise  Men  31  The  trumpet-tongued  exploits 
of  dinful  war.  1889  A.  T.  Pask  Eyes  Thames  73  The 
gong  is  beaten  at  quick  intervals,  but  even  that  dinful 
sound  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  one  awake. 

Ding  (dig),  v.  arch,  or  dial.  Also  4-6  dyng(e. 
Pa.  t.  sing.  4-  dang  (5-  north.) ,  3-5  dong,  3-4 
dannge,  4-5  dange,  7  dung  ;  pi.  4-5  dungen 
(-yn),  dongen,  5-6  dong(e,  6- 7  dung  ;  also  4-5 
dange,  4-  (5-  north?)  dang  ;  4  {south.)  dynged, 
6  ding’d,  dingde,  6-7  danged.  Pa.  pple.  3-6 
dungen  (-yn,  -in),  5  dwngyn,  doungene,  4-5 
dongen  (-yn,  -un),  6-  Sc.  dung  (6-7  doung,  6 
donge)  ;  also  6-7  {south.)  dingd,  ding’d.  [Fre¬ 
quent  from  the  end  of  the  1 3th  c.  (in  later  use  chiefly 
northern),  but  not  recorded  in  OE.  Probably  from 
Norse :  cf.  Icel.  dengja  to  hammer,  to  whet  a  scythe, 
Sw.  ddnga  to  bang,  thump,  knock  hard,  Da.  dxnge 
to  bang,  beat.  In  Norse  it  is  a  weak  verb,  and 
the  strong  conjugation  in  Eng.,  which  after  15th  c. 
is  Sc.  or  north,  dial.,  may  be  on  the  analogy  of  sing , 
fling ,  etc.  :  cf.  Bring.] 

+ 1.  intr.  (or  absol.)  To  deal  heavy  blows ;  to 
knock,  hammer,  thump.  Obs.  (or  ?  north,  dial.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19356  (Edin.)  pan  wif>  suaipis  J?aim 
suang,  and  gremli  on  j?air  corsis  dange.  c  1300 Havelok  2329 
pegleyinen  on  }?e  tabourdinge.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  5270  Kyng 
Richard  took  his  ax  ful  strong,  And  on  the  Sarezyn  he 
dong.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvii.  179  NoJ?er  peter  J?e 
porter  •  ne  paul  with  his  fauchon,  That  vvolde  defende  me 
heuene  dore  •  dynge  ich  neuere  so  late.  15. .  Merry  Jest 
Mylner  Abyngton  133  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  105  With  two 
staues  in  the  stoure  They  dange  thereon,  whyles  they 
myght  doure.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xix,  That  Harry 
Smith’s  head  was  as  hard  as  his  stithy,  and  a  haill  clan  of 
Highlandmen  dinging  at  him? 

2.  traits.  To  beat,  knock,  strike  with  heavy  blows ; 
to  thrash,  flog.  To  ding  to  death :  to  kill  by  re¬ 
peated  blows.  (Now  dial.,  chiefly  Sc.  or  north?) 

c  1300  Havelok  215  The  king  . .  ofte  dede  him  sore  swinge, 
And  wit  hondes  smerte  dinge.  Ibid.  227  Thanne  he  hauede 
hen  ..  ofte  dungen.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  (1862)  71  Thai  .. 
dange  hym  that  hys  body  hlede.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  38  He 
J?at  knowi)?  his  lordis  wille,  &  maad  him  not  redy  to  do  [?er 
after,  schal  be  dongun  wif?  mani  dingings.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  2135  Dyng  horn  to  deth  er  any  dyn  ryse.  c  1400 
Yu >aiiic  Gazu.  3167  With  his  tayl  the  erth  he  dang,  a  1529 
Skelton  Now  sing  we,  fyc.  17  Behold  my  body,  how  Jewes 
it  donge  with  . .  scourges  strong.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  11. 
(1822)  115  He  dang  his  hors  with  the  spurris.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  xvii.  151  He  [the  horse]  vas  put  in  ane  cart  to  drug 
and  drau,  quhar  he  vas  euyl  dung  &  broddit.  1563-7  Bu¬ 
chanan  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  11  Nor  3k  sal  it 
be  leful  to  the  said  pedagogis  to  ding  thair  disciples.  1647 
H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  iii.  xxv,  The  rider  fiercely 
dings  His  horse  with  iron  heel.  1674  Ray  N  C.  Words  14 
To  Ding,  to  Beat.  1862  Hislop  Prov.  Scot.  88  He ’s  sairest 
dung  that’s  paid  wi’  his  ain  wand.  1870  Ramsay  Remin. 
v.  146  Let  ae  deil  ding  anither.  Mod.  Suffolk  colloq.  Say 
that  again,  and  I’ll  ding  you  in  the  head. 

4  b.  To  crush  with  a  blow,  smash.  Obs. 

£1380  Sir  Ferumb.  104,  [I]  wil  ku|?e  on  hem  my  mi3t ;  & 
dyngen  hem  al  to  douste.  1583  Stanyhurst  ?Eueis  in. 
(Arb.)  89  Dingd  with  this  squising  and  massiue  burthen  of 
iEtna. 

4  c.  To  thrust  through,  pierce  (with  a  violent 
thrust).  Sc.  Obs. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  ix.  xxix.  (Jain.),  Scho  dang 
hir  self  with  ane  dagger  to  the  hert,  and  fell  down  deid. 
Ibid.  xv.  ix.  (Jam.),  He  dong  hym  throw  the  body  with  ane 
swerd  afore  the  alter. 

3.  fig.  To  ‘beat’,  overcome,  surpass,  excel. 

[1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxviii.  9  Dungin  is  the  deidly 

dragon  Lucifer.]  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  24 
Auld  springs  wad  ding  the  new.  1814  Scott  Wav.  lxvi, 
It  dings  Balmawhapple  out  and  out.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Ding,  to  surpass  or  get  the  better  of  a  person.  1893 
Stevenson  Catriona  188  We’ll  ding  the  Campbells  yet  in 
their  own  town.  Mod.  Berzuickshire  Prov.,  Duns  dings  a’. 

4.  To  knock,  dash,  or  violently  drive  (a  thing)  in 
some  direction,  e.g.  away ,  down ,  in,  out ,  off,  over , 
etc.  To  ding  down,  to  knock  down,  thrust  down, 
overthrow,  demolish ;  to  ding  out ,  to  drive  out  or 
expel  by  force. 

13  ..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1266  Di3ten  dekenes  to  de)?e, 
dungen  doun  clerkkes.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Cant.  504 
He  dyngis  out  }>e  deuyl  fra  f>e  hertis  of  his  seruauntis. 
^1400  Apol.  Loll.  71  If  I  bigge  ageyn  \>e  king  bat  I  ding 
doun,  I  mak  mesilfe  a  trespasor.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron. 
viii.  xxvii.  36  Bot  kai  ware  dwngyn  welle  away.  1513 
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Douglas  AEneis  x.  v.  154  Manfully  . .  to  wythstand  At  the 
cost  syde,  and  dyng  thame  of  the  land,  c  1565  Lindesay 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  64  His  Thigh-Bone  was 
dung  in  two  by  a  Piece  of  a  misframed  Gun.  a  1572.  Knox 
Hist.  Ref  Niks.  1846  I.  204Thei  dang  the  sclattis  of[f]  housis. 
1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  31  a,  The  bespraying  of  mens 
braines  donge  out  against  them.  1598  Marston  Pygtnal. 
v.  156  Prometheus  . .  Is  ding’d  to  hell.  1601  —  Pasquil  4- 
Kath.  hi.  4  Hee  dings  the  pots  about.  1610  B.  Jonson 
Alch .  v.  v,  Gur.  Downe  with  the  dore.  Kas.  ’Slight,  ding 
it  open.  1613  Hayward  Norm.  Kings  20  The  Duke  brand¬ 
ishing  his  sword  . .  dung  downe  his  enemies  on  euery  side. 
1644  Mir.TON  Areop.  (Arb.)  57  Ready.,  to  ding  the  book 
a  coits  distance  from  him.  1645  Rutherford  Lett.  357 
That  which  seemeth  to  ding  out  the  bottom  of  your  com¬ 
forts.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  xxvii.  He  ..  dang  in 
their  teeth  into  their  throat.  1663  Spalding  Froub.  Chas.  I, 
(1829)  24  They  masterfully  dang  up  the  outer  court  gates. 
1676  Row  Contn.  Blab's  A  utobiog.  ix.  (1848)  145  Rudders 
being  . .  dung  off  their  hinges.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav. 
67  Wind  . .  which  if  it  be  violent  dings  ’em  upon  the  coast. 
1785  Spanish  Rivals  8  Sometimes  he  dings  his  own  head 
against  a  post.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxviii,  ‘  You  and  the 
whigs  hae  made  a  vow  to  ding  King  Charles  aff  the  throne.’ 
1871  C.  Gibbon  Lack  of  Gold  xii,  I  have  been  . .  trying  to 
ding  you  out  of  my  head.  1886  Hall  Caine  Son  of  Hagar 
1.  i,  ‘  That ’s  the  way  to  ding  ’em  ouer.’ 

b.  Without  extension.  (In  quots.  neuter  passive, 
as  in  1  a  loaf  that  cuts  badly  \) 

1786  Burns  A  Dreajn  iv,  But  Facts  are  cheels  that  winna 
ding.  An’  downa  be  disputed.  Mod.  Sc.  Prov.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things;  they’ll  neither  ding  nor  drive  [i.  e.  they 
can  neither  be  moved  by  force  as  inert  masses,  nor  driven 
like  cattle]. 

+  5.  intr .  (for  refl.')  To  throw  oneself  with  force, 
precipitate  oneself,  dash,  press,  drive.  Obs. 

c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  1263  T’no  thai  dongen  faste  to-geder 
While  the  longe  day  endured.  £1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867) 
122  All  they  schall  to-gedyr  drynge,  And  euerychon  to  oJ>er 
dynge.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  1.  41 1  On  ather  side  full  fast 
on  him  thai  dange.  1627  Drayton  Moon  Calf  Poems  (1748) 
182  They  . .  drive  at  him  as  fast  as  they  could  ding.  , 

b.  To  precipitate  or  throw  oneself  down ,  fall 
heavily  or  violently.  To  ding  on  :  to  keep  falling 
heavily,  as  rain  (but  in  this  use,  associated  with 
beating  on).  (Now  only  Sc.) 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  141  Greatt  dukes  downe 
dynges  for  his  greatt  aw,  And  hym  lowtys.  1552  Lyndesay 
Monarche  1422  Frome  the  Heuin  the  rane  doun  dang  Fourty 
dayis  and  fourty  nychtis.  1602  Marston  Antonio’s  Rev. 
iv.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  123  As  he  headlong  topsie  turvie  dingd 
downe,  He  still  cri’d  ‘Mellida!’  1663  Spalding  Troub. 
Chas.  I  (1829)  44  A  great  rain,  dinging  on  night  and  day. 

c.  To  throw  oneself  violently  about,  to  fling,  to 
bounce.  To  huff  and  ding :  to  bounce  and  swagger. 

1674  Ray  4-  E.  C.  Words  64  To  Ding ,  to  fling.  1680 
New  Catch  in  Roxb.  Ball.  Y.  249  Jack  Presbyter  huffs 
and  dings,  And  dirt  on  the  Church  he  flings.  #1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  To  Huff  and  Ding,  to  Bounce  and 
Swagger.  1706-7  Farquhar  Beaux'  Strat.  in.  iii,  I  dare 
not  speak  in  the  House,  while  that  Jade  Gipsey  dings  about 
like  a  bury.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  11,  iii,  He  huffs 
and  dings  at  such  a  rate,  because  we  will  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left. 

6.  In  imprecations  :  =  Dash  v.  ii.  dial. 

1822  Scott  Nigel  xxvii,  ‘  Deil  ding  your  saul,  sirrah,  canna 
ye  mak  haste.’  a  i860  Maj.  Jones  Courtsh.  (Bartlett), 
You  know  it’s  a  dinged  long  ride  from  Pineville.  1861  Geo. 
Eliot  Silas  M.  85  Ding  me  if  I  remember  a  sample  to  match 
her.  1879  Tourgee  Foot s  Eri\  (1883)  292  Ding  my  buttons 
if  she  ain’t  more  Southern  than  any  of  our  own  gals.  1883 
C.  F.  Smith  in  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Soc.  47  Ding  and 
dinged,  moderate  forms  of  an  oath  . .  peculiar  to  the  South. 

7.  Slang  or  Cant :  (see  quot.). 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Ding,  to  throw,  or  throw 
away  . .  To  ding  a  person  is  to  drop  his  acquaintance 
totally ;  also  to  quit  his  company,  or  leave  him  for  the 
time  present. 

8.  Arch .  To  cover  a  brick  wall-surface  with  a 
thin  coat  of  fine  mortar,  trowelled  smooth,  and 
jointed  to  imitate  brickwork,  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
lowing  the  actual  joints. 

1893  A.  Beazeley  in  Let.  21  Nov.,  An  architect,  who 
showed  me  the  letter  containing  the  word  Dviging  told 
me  the  verb  is  in  living  technical  use.  1894  [see  below]. 

Hence  Drnging  vbl.  sb. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  exxii.  3  pat  he  delyuer  vs  of  all 
temptacioun  &  dyngynge.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc.  7010  Dyng- 
yng  of  devels  with  hamers  glowand.  c  1400  [see  2].  1611 

Cotgr.,  Enfonsure,  a  beating  or  dinging.  1894  Laxton's 
Price  Book  49  ‘  Dinging  (a  coat  of  thick  lime-white  and  the 
joints  afterwards  struck  with  a  jointer)  ’. 

Ding  (dig),  v.%  [Echoic.  But  in  use  confounded 
with  Ding  vJ  and  Din  v.] 

1.  intr .  To  sound  as  metal  when  heavily  struck; 
to  make  a  heavy  ringing  sound. 

1820  Shelley  CEdipus  1.  236  Dinging  and  singing,  From 
slumber  I  rung  her.  1848  Dickens  Donibey  ix,  Sledge 
hammers  were  dinging  upon  iron  all  day  long.  1871  Daily 
News  20  Jan.,  The  bellow  of  the  bombardment  . .  has  been 
dinging  in  our  ears. 

2.  intr.  To  speak  with  wearying  reiteration.  Cf. 
Din  v. 

1582  in  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1842-6)  III.  658  To  ding 
continuallie  in  his  eares,  and  to  perswade  him  to  thinke 
his  raigne  unsure,  wanting  his  mothers  benedictioun.  1847- 
78  Halliwell,  Ding,  to  taunt;  to  reprove.  1881  Miss 
Jackson Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  s.v.,  The  Missis  ’as  bin  dingin’ 
at  me  . .  about  Bessey  knittin’  the  Maister  a  stockin’  in 
a  day.  1882  in  W.  Worcestersh.  Gl. 

H  To  ding  into  the  ears ,  ‘  to  drive  or  force  into 
the  ears\  appears  to  unite  this  with  Ding^.i  and 
Din  v . 


1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  (1887)  233 
,  Inculcating  and  dinging  it  in  the  eiris  and  myndes  of  all. 
1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Cong,  11.  iii,  If  I'm  to  have  any 
good,  let  it  come  of  itself,  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging 
it  into  one  so.  1853  Thackeray  in  Four  C .  Eng.  Lett.  557  To 
try  and  ding  into  the  ears  of  the  great,  stupid,  virtue-proud 
English  . .  that  there  are  some  folks  as  good  as  they  in 
America.  1879  Browning  Ned  Bratts  227  What  else  does 
Hopeful  ding  Into  the  deafest  ear  except — hope,  hope’s 
the  thing? 

Hence  Drnging  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1820  W.  Irving  Sketch-bk.,  Boars  Head  Ta7>ern  (1887) 
T39  The  din  of  carts,  and  the  accursed  dinging  of  the  dust¬ 
man’s  bell. 

Ding  (dig),  sb }  dial.  [f.  Ding  v.]]  The  act 
of  dinging :  a.  a  knock,  a  smart  slap ;  b.  a  vio¬ 
lent  thrust,  push,  or  driving. 

✓11825  Forby  Foe.  E.  Anglia,  Ding,  a  smart  slap;  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  back  of  the  hand.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Dmg,  a  blow  or  thrust ;  the  disturbance  of  a  crowd.  *  A 
ding  an’  a  stour’,  a  commotion  and  dust. 

Ding,  sb.%  and  adv.  The  stem  of  Ding  v.%,  used 
as  an  imitation  of  the  ringing  sound  of  a  heavy  bell, 
or  of  metal  when  struck.  Often  adverbial  or  with¬ 
out  grammatical  construction,  esp.  when  repeated. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iii.  21  When  Birds  do  sing,  hey 
ding  a  ding,  ding.  1801  M.  G.  Lewis  Tales  of  Wonder, 
Grim  White  Wo?Jia?i  xxiii,  ‘Ding-a-ding  !  ding-a-ding!' 
Hark  !  hark  !  in  the  air  how  the  castle-bells  ring  !  1808 

Mayne  Siller  Gun  iv.  143  Ding,  ding,  ding,  dang,  the  bells 
ring  in.  a  1845  Hood  To  Vanxhall  2  It  hardly  rains — and 
hark  the  bell  ! — ding-dingle.  1859  Capern  Ball.  4*  Songs 
92  Whistling  and  cooing,  Ding,  down,  delly. 

H  Confounded  with  Din  sb. 

1749  J.  Ray  Hist.  Reb.  (1752)  383  The  noisy  ding  of  the 
great  falls  of  water.  1868  Doran  Saints  4*  Sin.  1 .  114  The 
Puritan  pulpits  resounded  . .  with  the  ding  of  politics. 

t  Ding,  sbf  Obs.  Also  dinge.  Some  kind  of 
household  vessel. 

1594  I?lv.  in  Archseol.  XLVIII.  131  Imprimis  one  great 
dinge  for  bread  iiij*.  1624  Ibid.  150  One  trunck,  one  ding, 
j  one  flagon. 

Ding,  Sc.  var.  Digne  a.  Obs.  worthy. 

t  Ding-ding.  Obs.  Also  ding-dong.  An 
expression  of  endearment. 

1564  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest  (1888)  91  He  goeth  a 
woyng,  my  dyng,  dyng  ;  and  if  he  spedeth,  my  dearlyng, 
what  getteth  he,  my  swetyng?  1602  Withals  Diet.  61  My 
ding-ding,  my  darling,  a  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  v. 
iv,  Let  Philaster  be  deeper  in  request,  my  ding  dongs,  My 
pairs  of  dear  indentures,  kings  of  clubs. 

Ding-dong  (di’gd^g) ,  adv., sb. and  a.  [Echoic.] 
A.  adv.,  or  without  grammatical  construction. 

1.  An  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  bell. 

c  1560  T.  Rychardes  Misogonus  in  Collier  Hist.  Dram. 
Poetry  (1879)  II.  376  [In  the  midst  of  his  play  he  hears  the] 
‘saunce  bell  goe  ding  dong’.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  403 
Full  fadom  flue  thy  Father  lies  . .  Sea-Nimphs  hourly  ring 
his  knell.  (Burthen  :  ding  dong)  Harke  now  I  heare  them, 
ding-dong  bell.  1675  Dryden  Mistaken  Husb.  1.  ii,  The 
Gold  in  his  Pocket  Chimes  ding  dong.  1844  Dickens 
Christm.  Carol  v,  Clash,  clang,  hammer ;  ding,  dong,  bell. 
Bell,  dong,  ding,  a  1882  Rossetti  Wks.  (1890)  II.  343  And 
bells  say  ding  to  bells  that  answer  dong. 

2.  ‘Hammering  away*  at  a  subject;  in  good 
earnest,  with  a  will. 

1672  R.  Wild  Poet.  Licen.  29  Their  learned  men  will 
write  Ding-dong.  1680  Otway  Cains  Marius  iii.  ii,  They 
are  at  it  ding  dong.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  (1872)  VI.  361  We 
rallied  the  Church  militant,  And  fell  to  work  ding-dong,  Sir. 
1825  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  207, 
I  shall  set  to  work  at  the  *  Heiress’  ding-dong.  1888  El- 
worthy  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Ding-dong,  in  good  earnest, 
with  a  will  . .  We  in  to  it  ding-dong,  hammer  and  tongs. 

B  .sb. 

1.  The  sound  of  a  bell,  a  repeated  ringing  sound  ; 
a  jingle  of  rime  in  verse  or  song ;  also  a  bell  or 
other  instrument  that  makes  a  ringing  sound. 

c  1560  T.  Rychardes  Misogonus  in  Collier  Hist.  Dram. 
Poetry  (1879)  II.  375  [The  old  gentleman  pulls  the  points 
off  his  own  hose  to  give  them  as  a  reward  to  Cacurgus, 
who  calls  them  ‘  ding-dongs  ’,  and  rejoices  that  some  of 
them  have  ‘golden  noses’.]  1611  Cotgr.,  Dindan,  the 
ding-dong,  or  ringing  out  of  bells.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No. 
70.  3/2  Her  Sing-Songs,  .sound  as  well  as  Country  Ding- 
Dongs.  a  1845  Hood  Pair'd  not  Match'd  ix,  If  the  bell 
Would  ring  her  knell,  I’d  make  a  gay  ding-dong  of  it. 
i854  Emerson  Lett.  4*  Soc.  Aims,  Poet.  4-  Imag.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  158  Who  would  hold  the  order  of  the  almanac 
so  fast  but  for  the  ding-dong,  *  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
etc.’?  Ibid.  160  They  do  not  longer  value  rattles  and  ding- 
dongs,  or  barbaric  word -jingle. 

2.  Horology.  An  arrangement  for  indicating  the 
quarters  of  the  hour  by  the  striking  of  two  bells  of 
different  tones.  Also  attrib. 

1822  Scott  Nigel  i,  O  !  St.  Dunstan  has  caught  his  eye  . . 
he  stands  astonished  as  old  Adam  and  Eve  ply  their  ding- 
dong.  i860  E.  B.  Denison  Clocks  4-  Watches  (1867)  170 
When  there  are  more  than  2  bells  the  hammers  are  worked 
by  a  chime  barrel,  because  the  chimes  are  not  generally  the 
same  thing  repeated,  as  they  are  with  ding  dong  quarters. 
Ibid.  171  This  may  be  ..  made  to  indicate  half  quarters... 
at  about  50  min.  past  the  hour  ..  the  clock  would  strike 
3  ding  dongs  and  one  bell  more. 

3.  A  term  of  endearment ;  =  Ding-ding,  q.  v. 

C.  adj.  (attrib.  use.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sound  of  bells  or  the 
jingle  of  rime. 

Ding-dong  theory,  in  Science  of  Lang.,  a  humorous  name 
for  the  theory  which  refers  the  primitive  elements  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  phonetic  expression  naturally  given  to  a  con¬ 
ception  as  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time  through  the  brain, 


the  utterance  thus  called  forth  being  compared  to  the  sound 
naturally  emitted  by  a  sonorous  body  when  struck. 

1792  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  9  You  complain  of  the  bells 
at  Portslade,  dingdong  spot.  1820  —  Devil's  Walk  39  In 
ding  dong  chime  of  sing-song  rhyme.  1872  A.  J.  Ellis 
Presid.  Addr.  to  Philol.  Soc.  10  Take  the  three  principal 
theories,  irreverently  termed  Pooh-pooh !  Bow-wow !  and 
Ding-dong  !  Ibid.  13  The  Ding-dong  thqpry  has,  so  far  as 
I  know,  received  no  other  name ;  let  11s  call  it  symphonesis. 
1880  D.  Asher  tr.  L.  Geiger's  Hist.  Hum.  Race  28  It  has 
in  England  been  called  the  ding-dong  theory. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  rapid  succession  or  alterna¬ 
tion  of  blows  or  vigorous  strokes  ;  vigorously  main¬ 
tained,  downright,  desperate.  Ding-dong  race  :  a 
neck-and-neck  race. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  7  Dec.,  A  ding-dong  race  ensued  for  the 
remainder  of  the  distance.  1870  Daily  News  7  Dec.,  Could 
they  hold  the  place  under  such  a  ding-dong  pelting?  1879 
Pall  Mall  Budget  17  Oct.  22  To  read  the  . .  story  of 
that  ding-dong  fighting.  1883  W.  E.  Norris  No  New 
Thing  III.  xxxv.  224  If  it  came  to  a  regular  ding-dong 
tussle  between  us.  1883  E.  Pennell-Elmhirst  Cream 
Leicestersh.  333  By  help  of  example  and  ding-dong  deter¬ 
mination. 

3.  dial.  ‘  Great,  startling,  extraordinary.* 

1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.v.,  I’ve  gotten  a  job  . .  the  wages 
bin  nothin’  very  ding-dong. 

D.  Comb.  ding-dong-doggedly  adv.  ( nonce - 
wd.),  with  vigorous  and  dogged  repetition  of  effort. 

1870  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  439,  I  have  been  most  per- 
severingly  and  ding-dong-doggedly  at  work. 

Di'ng-do'ng,  v.  [Echoic  :  cf.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr .  To  ring  as  a  bell,  or  like  a  bell ;  also  fig. 
in  reference  to  persistent  or  monotonous  repetition. 

1659  Torriano,  Tintillare ,  to  jangle,  to  gingle,  to  ding- 
dong,  or  ring  shrill  and  sharp,  as  some  bells  do.  1837 
Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  iv.  i,  But  hark  . .  the  tocsin  begins 
ding-dong-ing.  a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Knight  4- 
Lady,  First  dinner  bell  rang  out  its  euphonious  clang  At 
five  . .  and  the  last  Ding-donged,  .at  half-past.  1890  Daily 
News  2  Jan.  5/3  She  rarely  takes  up  a  new  song  . .  year  by 
year  she  ‘  ding-dongs  at  the  same  old  ditties '.  1891  G. 

Meredith  One  of  our  Conq.  (1892)  136  You  could  have 
hammer-nailed  and  ding-donged  to  your  heart’s  content. 

2.  trans.  To  assail  with  constant  repetition  of 
words,  b.  To  repeat  with  mechanical  regularity. 

1797  T.  Park  Sonnets  85  Honest  Ned  Whose  jealous  wife 
ding-dongs  him.  1854  W.  Waterworth  Eng.  4-  Rome  173 
Some  men.  .dare  to  ding-dong  in  our  ears  the  words. 

Dinge  (dind^),  sb.  Also  7  dindge.  [See  next.] 
A  broadish  dint  or  depression  on  a  surface  caused 
by  a  knock  or  blow  ;  a  slight  hollow  or  indentation. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Bosselure ,  a  bruise,  dindge,  or  dint,  in  a 
peece  of  plate,  or  mettall.  1844  Bamford  Life  of  Radical 
42  His  hat  was  napless,  with  . .  dinges  on  the  crown.  1862 
Mrs.  Riddell  World  in  Church  xvii.  (1865)  189  In  my  keep¬ 
ing  your  pride  shall  not  even  get  a  dinge.  1884  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Dinge ,  an  indentation.  1894  Times  27  Oct.  8/1  The 
paint  only  is  scratched,  and  there  is  not  a  dent  or  dinge 
anywhere  else. 

Dinge,  vA  Also  7  dindge.  [app.  a  northern 
dialect  word,  of  recent  appearance  in  literature; 
origin  uncertain. 

Possibly  representing  an  earlier  *dengc  from  ON.  dyigja 
to  hammer,  bang,  beat :  see  Ding  v.,  and  cf.  singe  from  OE. 
seugan : — sangjan.  But  later  onomatopoeic  origin  from 
dint  seems  also  possible.) 

trans.  To  make  a  broadish  hollow  or  depression 
in  the  surface  of  (anything),  as  by  a  knock  ;  to  dint, 
bruise,  batter. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Bosseler ,  to  dindge,  or  bruise,  to  make  a  dint 
in  vessell  of  mettall,  or  in  a  peece  of  plate.  1869  Lonsdale 
Gloss.,  Dinge,  to  dint,  to  bruise,  to  make  a  hollow.  1871 
Daily  News  21  Sept.,  Its  brass  scabbard  is  dinged  and  bent 
in  two  or  three  places.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Dinge ,  to 
indent,  to  bruise.  (It  rhymes  with  hinge.) 

Hence  Dinged  (dind^d)  ppl.  a.  ;  dinged  work, 
repousse  work  in  metal. 

1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Dinged-suork,  work  embossed 
by  blows  which  depress  one  surface  and  raise  the  other. 
1885  Fitzpatrick  Life  T.  N.  Burke  I.  239  A  heavy  long¬ 
tailed  coat  and  a  dinged  high  hat. 

Dinge,  vA  dial,  or  rare  colloq.  [Belongs  to 
Dingy  a.)  trans.  To  make  dingy. 

1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Amicus  Rediv.,  A  suit,  originally 
of  a  sad  brown,  but  which  . .  has  been  dinged  into  a  true 
professional  sable.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  525  ‘  My  cabin  is 
rather  dinged  ’  was  the  apology  of  the  oyster  dredger  as  he 
ushered  me  into  his  yawl.  1891  Rutland  Gloss.,  s.v.,  It 
dinges  (or  ?dingies)  my  hands  sitting  in  the  house. 

Dinged///,  a.1 :  see  Ding  vA  6. 

Dinged  (dindgd),  ppl.  aA  :  see  Dinge  vA 
Dingee.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dinghy:  cf.  Bargee.] 
One  of  the  crew  of  a  dinghy. 

1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xxxiv,  I  ordered  the  dingoes 
to  be  piped  away. 

+  Dinger.  Obs.  ?  =  Ding  sbA 

1533  J-  Kene  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  40,  Ij  candel- 
styks  of  latyn,  vj  dyngers  of  pewter. 

II  Dinghy,  dingey  (di'ijgi).  Also  9  dingy, 
dingee,  dinghee.  [a.  Hindi  dehgi  or  dingd  small 
boat,  wherry-boat,  dim.  of  ding'd,  dohgd,  a  larger 
boat,  sloop,  coasting  vessel.  The  spelling  with 
h  in  Eng.  is  to  indicate  the  hard  /.] 

1.  Originally,  a  native  rowing-boat  in  use  upon 
Indian  rivers  ;  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  resem¬ 
bling  sometimes  a  canoe,  sometimes  a  wherry.  In 
the  West  of  India  applied  to  a  small  sailing-boat 
used  on  the  coast. 


DINGILY. 


DINING-ROOM. 


fi794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  242  Dingas  are  vessels 
used  at  Bombay.. and  are  navigated  sometimes  by  rowing 
with  paddles.  They  have  one  mast  ..which  rakes  much 
forward.  On  the  mast  is  hoisted  a  sail  . .  resembling  a 
settee-sail.]  1810  T.  Williamson  E.  Ind.  Vade  Mecum 
II.  159  (Y.)  On  these  larger  pieces  of  water  there  are  usually 
canoes,  or  dingies.  1832  Mundy  Pen  <$•  Pencil  Sk.  Ind.  II. 
148  A  little  dinghee,  or  Ganges  wherry.  1835  Burnes 
Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  I.  15  We  were  met  by  several 
‘dingies’  full  of  armed  men.  1845  Stocqueler  Handhk. 
Brit.  India  (1854)  185  Wherries,  or  dinghees,  manned  by 
two  rowers  and  a  steersman,  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  at 
all  the  wharfs.  1851  Great  Exhib.  Offic.  Cat.  II.  909  The 
Dingee  or  Bum-boat  of  Bombay,  is  a  small  boat,  from  12  to 
20  feet  in  length,  .with  a  raking  mast,  and  a  yard  the  same 
length  as  the  boat.  Ibid.  910  Cutch  Dingee.  These  vessels 
are  from  30  to  50  feet  in  length  . .  some  of  them  are  decked 
wholly,  others  only  abaft  the  mizen  mast,  and  a  small  part 
forward.  1879  F.  Pollok  Sport  Brit.  Burmah  I.  19  We 
set  out  on  our  hopeless  task  in  a  small  dinghy. 

2.  Hence  extended  to  small  rowing-boats  used 
elsewhere  :  spec.  a.  1  a  small  extra  boat  in  men-of- 
war  and  merchant  ships’  (Smyth  Sailor's  Wo7'd- 
bk.)  ;  also,  the  boat  or  4  tender 9  of  a  yacht,  steam- 
launch,  or  similar  craft ;  b.  a  small  pleasure  row¬ 
ing-boat  ;  usually  on  the  Thames,  a  small  light 
skiff,  clinker-built,  for  one,  sometimes  two,  pair 
of  sculls,  and  with  or  without  outriggers. 

1836  Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  x i,  Jump  up  here  and  lower 
down  the  dingey.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  viii.  (1879)  *69 
Mr.  Chaffers  took  the  dingey  and  went  up  two  or  three 
miles  further.  1873  Daily  Nevus  16  Aug.,  Credit  must., 
be  given  to  the  scullers  for  even  venturing  out  in  their  little 
dingies  in  such  rough  water.  1882  Nares  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  147  A  dingy  is.. useful  for  landing  the  men.  1884 
Illustr.  Loud.  News  20  Sept.  268/3  They  had  but  just  time 
to  get  into  the  dinghy,  a  boat  13  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide 
. .  in  which  they  drifted  nearly  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
Atlantic.  1885  Act  48-9  Viet.  c.  76  §  29  The  term  ‘vessel ' 
shall  include  any  . .  boat,  randan,  wherry,  skiff,  dingey, 
shallop,  punt,  canoe,  raft,  or  other  craft. 

3.  Comb,  dinghy -man. 

1878  D.  Kemp  Yacht  <5*  Boat  Sailing  (1880)  518  Dinghy- 
man.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  dinghy  of  a  yacht, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  go  ashore  on  errands. 

Dingily  (di-nd^ili),  adv}  [f.  Dingy  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dingy  manner ;  with  a  dirty  or  dull  black 
appearance. 

1826  Lit.  Souvenir  102  This  wainscotting  ..  looks  but 
dingily.  1830  Fraser  s  Mag.  I.  757  Trowsers,  dimly  and 
dingily  seen  through  the  separation  of  his  swallow-tailed 
coat.  1837  Hawthorne  Twice-told  T.  (1851)  II.  xv.  226 
Yonder  dingily  white  remnant  of  a  huge  snow-bank. 

f  Dingily,  adv.%  Obs .  nonce-wd.  [?  f.  Ding  v .] 
?  Forcibly,  as  one  that  dings  a  thing  down. 

a  1555  Philpot  Exam.  $  Writ.  (Parker)  370  These  . .  do 
confute  so  dingily  the  sentence  and  saying  of  Floribell. 

Dinginess  (drnd^ines).  [f.  Dingy  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  dingy  ;  disagree¬ 
able  want  of  brightness  or  freshness  of  colouring. 

1818  in  Todd.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  1.  208  Something 
in.  .the  dinginess  of  my  dress,  .struck  the  clerks  with  rever¬ 
ence.  1867  Trollope  C/iron.  Bai'set  II.  xlv.  10  A  certain 
dinginess  of  appearance  is  respectable.  1888  Miss  Braddon 
Fatal  Three  1.  ii,  There  was  not  even  a  flower- box  to  redeem 
the  dinginess  of  the  outlook. 

Dingle  (di-qg’l),  sb.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  A 
single  example  meaning  ‘  deep  hollow,  abyss  ’ 
is  known  in  13th  c. ;  otherwise,  the  word  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  only  in  dialectal  use  till  the 
17th  c.,  when  it  began  to  appear  in  literature.  In 
the  same  sense  dimble  is  known  from  the  16th  c. 
Dimble  and  dingle  might  be  phonetic  doublets  :  cf. 
cramble  and  cranglel\  A  deep  dell  or  hollow ;  now 
usually  applied  (app.  after  Milton)  to  one  that  is 
closely  wooded  or  shaded  with  trees  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ray  and  in  mod.  Yorkshire  dialect,  the  name 
of  a  deep  narrow  cleft  between  hills. 

a  1240  Sowles  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  263  His  runes  ant 
his  domes  )?e  derne  beoS  ant  deopre  J>en  eni  sea  dingle 
[  =  abyss  of  the  sea:  cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  6  Vulg.  Judicia  tua 
abyssus  multa].  1630  Drayton  Mieses  Elizium  ii.  29  In 
Dingles  deepe,  and  Mountains  hore  . .  They  cumbated  the 
tusky  Boare.  1634  Milton  Comns  311,  I  know  each  lane, 
and  every  alley  green,  Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild 
wood.  1636  James  Iter  Lane.  357  Amongst  ye  Dingles  and 
y°  Apennines.  1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  14  Dingle ,  a  small 
dough  or  valley  between  two  steep  hills.  1757  Dyer 
Fleece  1.  134  Dingles  and  dells,  by  lofty  fir  embow’r’d.  1796 
Southey  Occas.  Pieces  v.  Poems  II.  226  Seek  some  seques¬ 
tered  dingle’s  coolest  shade.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  in.  i. 
12  Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell,  And  solitary 
heath,  the  signal  knew.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dingle ,  a 
cleft  or  narrow  valley  between  two  hills. 

Hence  Di  ngly  a.,  abounding  in  dingles,  of  the 
nature  of  a  dingle. 

1841  Hodgson  Hist.  Nortlimlld.  n.  III.  393/2  Stone- 
croft  burn.. joins  the  dingly  channel  of  the  brook.  1855 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  III.  260  Sweet  dingly  dells  and  bosky  bowers. 

Dingle  (di'qg’l),  v.  [In  sense  1  app.  dim.  of 
Ding  v.2  :  cf.  tingle,  jingle.  But  in  the  other 
senses  mixed  up  with  dindle  and  tingle. ] 

1.  intr.  To  ring  as  a  bell,  or  glass;  to  tinkle, 
jingle.  Hence  Di'ngling  vbl.  sb. 

1827  Praed  Poems  (1865)  II.  220  Thus  north  and  south, 
and  east  and  west,  The  chimes  of  Hymen  dingle.  1849 
Knife  <$•  Fork  16  Amid  the  dingling  of  glasses. 

t  2.  intr.  To  ring  or  tingle,  as  the  ears  with  sound. 

1573-80  Baret  Ah1.  D  750  Dingle  or  dindle:  mine  eares 
ring,  or  dingle,  tiniunt  aures. 
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3.  intr.  and  tra?is.  To  tingle  (with  cold,  a  blow, 
etc.). 

1854  R.  H.  Patterson  Ess.  Hist.  <^-  Art  (1862)  18  If  its 
particles  happen  to  be  set  a-vibrating  by  a  sharp  dingling 
blow.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Dingle ,  to  tingle.  ‘I’ve 
nettled  mysen,  an’  my  fingers  dingles  unberable.’  1886  S.  W. 
Lhic.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  My  arm  begins  to  dingle  and  feel  queer. 

4.  intr.  To  vibrate  with  sound  ;  =  Dindle  v.  2. 

1833  Scott  Wav.  xliv,  ‘  Garring  the  very  stane-and-lime 
wa’s  dingle  wi’  his  screeching.’  [So  later  edd.  ;  original 
ed.,  1814,  had  dinnle,  the  Scotch  form  of  Dindle.] 

Dingle-bird.  [f.  Dingle^.1]  The  bell-bird 
of  Australia,  Alyzantha  melanophrys. 

1870  Wilson  Austral.  Songs  30  The  bell-like  chimings  of 
the  distant  dingle-bird.  1883  Harpur  Poems  78,  I  ..  list 
the  tinkling  of  the  dingle-bird. 

Dingle-dangle  (di-ijg’lidie-ijg’l),  adv.,  sb}, 
and  a.  [redupl.  f.  Dangle.  Cf.  Icel.  and  Sw. 
dingla  to  dangle,  Da.  dingle  to  dangle,  to  bob.] 

A. ,  adv.  In  a  dangling  manner ;  hanging  loosely. 

1598  Florio,  Spcndolone ,  dingle-dangle,  dangling  downe. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Triballer.. to  goe  dingle  dangle,  wig  wag. 
1785  Warton  Notes  on  Milton  (T.),  By  dingle  . .  he  un¬ 
derstands  boughs  hanging  dingle-dangle  over  the  edge  of 
the  dell. 

B.  sb.  A  dangling  or  swinging  to  and  fro ; 
concr.  a  dangling  appendage. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman" s  Guzman  D’Alf.  11.  240  With 
as  many  Bobs  and  other  Dingle-Dangles  hanging  at  every 
one  of  these.  1702  Vanbrugh  False  F'riend  11.  i,  He’ll  be 
hanged  :  and  then  what  becomes  of  thee?.  .Why,  the  honour 
to  a  dingle-dangle  by  him.  1855  Capt.  Chamier  Journ. 
France ,  'etc.  I.  xi.  173  Rustic  beauties,  who.  .adorned  their 
hair  with  silver  skewers  and  with  dingle-dangles. 

C.  adj.  Hanging  loosely  and  moving  to  and  fro  ; 
swinging,  dangling. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  ir  (Jam.)  This  dingle- 
dangle  wagging  of  my  tub.  1746  Brit.  Mag.  294  This 
dingle  dangle  Figure  of  Gallantry  that  capers  next. 

So  Dingle-dangle  v.,  to  hang  loosely  dangling 
or  swinging  to  and  fro. 

1632  Sherwood,  To  dingle-dangle,  triballer.  1708  Wil¬ 
son,  etc.  tr.  Petronius  Arbiter  46  Purple  Tassels  and 
Fringes  dingle  dangle  about  it.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss., 
Dingle-dangle,  to  dangle  loosely  . .  said  of  pendulous  or 
swinging  objects. 

Dingle-da'ngle,  sb.2  rare—1,  [f.  Ding-dong: 
cf.  Dingle  vi]  A  dingling  or  ringing  of  metal. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  i.  (1737)  2  This  dingle  dangle 
with  Pans,  Kettles,  and  Basons,  the  Corybantin  Cymbals 
of  Cybele. 

So  Di  ngle-do  ngle  v.  [after  Ding-dong], 

1859  Cai>ern  Bal.  y  Songs  41  The  dinner-bell,  the  dinner- 
bell,  That  dingle  dongles  through  the  dell. 

Dingne,  obs.  form  of  Digne  a.,  Dine  v. 

II  Dingo  (di-rjgn).  [Native  Australian  name  in 
an  obs.  dialect  of  N.S.  Wales. 

The  nearest  name  in  Ridley  Kantilaroi  is  jungho  in  the 
(now  probably  extinct)  language  of  George's  River ;  in  the 
extinct  Turuwul  of  Botany  Bay,  the  name  was  jugung.] 

The  wild,  or  semi-domesticated  dog  of  Australia, 
Canis  dingo. 

1789  T  ench  Botany  Bay  83  The  only  domestic  animal  they 
[the  Aborigines]  have  is  the  dog,  which  in  their  language 
is  called  Dingo.  1790  J.  Hunter  App.  White’s  Voy.  N.  S. 
Wales  Whs.  1837  IV.  493  A  Dingo,  or  Dog  of  New  South 
Wales.  1802  G.  Barrington  Hist.  N.  S.  Wales  xi.  430 
The  Dog  or  Dingo  barks  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  1852 
Mundy  Our  Antipodes  vi.  153  The  dingo,  warragal,  or 
native  dog  does  not  hunt  in  packs.  1868  Carleton  A  ustral. 
Nights  5  The  fierce  dingo’s  hideous  eye.  1884  Illustr. 
Sydney  News  26  Aug.  5/3  The.  .sundowners,  .are  becoming 
as  rare  as  the  dingoes. 

+  Dingthrift  (di-gprift).  Obs.  [f.  Ding  v}  + 
Thrift.]  A  spendthrift,  a  prodigal. 

1567  Drant  Horace'  Sat.  i.  (R.),  Wilte  thou  therefore,  a 
drunkard  be  A  ding  thrift  and  a  knaue?  1579  E.  Hake 
Newes  Powles  Churchy arde  E  ij  b,  That  gallowes  should 
such  Dingthrifts  recompence.  1624  Sanderson  Serm. 
(1632)  494  The  Ding-thrifts  proverbe  is,  Lightly  come, 
lightly  goe.  1681  W.  Robertson  PJiraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1160 
The  spendthrift  or  dingthrift  had  spent  that  money  also. 

attrib.  1597-8  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  iv.  v.  59  The  ding-thrift 
heire,  his  shift-got  summe  mispent. 

2.  The  name  of  an  obsolete  game. 

1312  in  Mem.  Ripon  II.  72  Will.  Pistor  de  Rypon  . .  fuit 
inventor,  .cujusdam  ludi  pestiferi  et  a  jure  reprobati,  quiin 
vulgaridicitur  Dyngethryftes.  [i88y  Academy  2  Sept.  147/3.] 

Hence  Dingftlirifty  a.,  prodigal,  wasteful. 

1655  R.  Younge  Agst.  Drunkards  3  What  may  the  many 
millions  of  these  ding-thrifty  dearth-makers  consume. 

Dingy  (di-nd^i),  a.  [A  recent  word  of  obscure 
origin  :  not  recognized  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Richard¬ 
son  (1837)  says  '‘Dingy and  dinginess  are  common 
in  speech,  but  not  in  writing  and  gives  only  quot. 
1790  (sense  2).  If  Pegge’ s  and  Ellis’s  word  be 
the  same  (which  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  spell¬ 
ing  ng  is  uncertain)  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
south-eastern  dialect  word  which  has  slowly  made 
its  way  into  literary  use. 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  deriv.  of  dung,  which  is 
favoured  by  the  explanation  of  sense  1,  given  by  Pegge,  and 
in  other  dialect  glossaries;  but  the  pronunciation  should 
then  have  been  (dirji).  Also  the  early  quots.  for  sense  2 
appear  to  refer  solely  to  colour.] 

1.  dial.  Dirty. 

1736  Pegge  Kenticisms ,  Dingy,  dirty.  1749  W.  Ellis 
Shepherd' s  Guide  351  What  we,  in  Hertfordshire,  call  tag¬ 
ging  a  sheep  . .  is  cutting  . .  away,  with  a  pair  of  shears,  the 


dingy  wool  from  the  hinder  parts.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss., 
Dingey  (‘g’  soft),  coated  with  dirt. 

2.  Of  a  (disagreeably)  dark  and  dull  colour  or 
appearance  ;  formerly  applied  to  a  naturally 
blackish  or  dusky  brown  colour  ;  but  now  usually 
implying  a  dirty  colour  or  aspect  due  to  smoke, 
grime,  dust,  weathering,  or  to  deficiency  of  day¬ 
light  and  freshness  of  hue  ;  and  so  of  depreciatory 
connotation. 

1751  R.  Lloyd  Progress  of  Error  xxiii,  Black  was  her 
[Envy’s]  chariot,  drawn  by  dragons  dire  . .  And  land  their 
dingy  car  on  Caledonian  plain.  1752  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist. 
A  uim.  56  (Jod.)  The  smoaky  and  dingy  black  are  easily 
distinguishable  in  it.  1790  G.  Ellis  tr.  Athelstan’s  Ode 
Victory  27  in  Spec.  Eng.  Poetry  (T.),  On  the  dingy  sea 
[mistransl.  of  OE.  on  dinges  ( dynges ,  dyniges,  dinnes)  mere ] 
Over  deep  waters,  Dublin  they  seek.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  II.  374  The  dingy  vault,  in  whose  profundity  we  were 
lost.  1796  Hull  Advertiser  27  Feb.  2/3  The  dingy  mother 
[an  African  woman]  rov’d  With  eager  step,  and  sought  her 
child.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  in.  vii,  Its  plumage  of  a 
dingy,  yellowish  white.  1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  I.  iii.  1. 
§  60.  180  Herds  of  buffaloes,  whose  dingy  hide  , .  contrasted 
with  the  greyish  hue  of  the  Tuscan  oxen.  1854  Hawthorne 
Eng.  Note-bks.  (1879)  I.  358  A  dim,  dingy  morning.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  603  Wretchedly  printed  on  scraps 
of  dingy  paper  such  as  would  not  now  be  thought  good 
enough  for  street  ballads.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  268  A  great  faded  room,  in  which  the 
prevailing  colour  was  a  dingy  gold.  1877  Black  Green  Past. 
xxxv.  (1878)  280  His  clothes  getting  dingier  . .  summer  by 
summer.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  13  May  5/2  More  disagree¬ 
able  than  the  dingy  weather  and  unlovely  streets  without, 
b.  fig.  Shabby,  shady  in  reputation. 

1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  II.  319  Doing  me  the  honour 
to  introduce  me  by  name  to  several  dingy  acquaintances. 
1881  H.  James  Portr.  Lady  xxi,  I  know  plenty  of  dingy 
people  ;  I  don’t  want  to  know  any  more. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dingy-looking  adj.  ;  frequently  quali¬ 
fying  colours,  as  dingy  white,  yellow,  etc. 

1774  Strange  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  40  Angular  lapilli 
. .  of  a  dingy-whitish  colour.  1838  T.  Beale  Nat.  Hist. 
Sperm  Whale  (1839)  377  A  crowd  of  dingy-looking  natives. 
1875  W.  McIlwraitii  Guide  Wigtownshire  45  The  church 
is  a  dingy-looking  edifice. 

Dingy,  var.  of  Dinghy. 

Dinic  (di'nik),  a.  and  sb.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  Gr.  SiVos 

a  whirling  +  -ic.] 

A.  adj.  Relating  to  dizziness  or  vertigo,  B.  sb. 
A  medicine  used  to  cure  dizziness.  Also  Di'nical 
a.,  in  same  sense. 

[1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dinica,  Medicines  against 
Dizziness.]  1721  Bailey,  Dinicks,  Medicines  against  the 
Vertigo  or  Dizziness  in  the  Head.  185467  C.  A.  Harris 
. Diet.  Med.  Tenninol.,  Dinical,  medicines  which  relieve 
vertigo.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dinic,  of,  or  belonging  to, 
giddiness.  Also,  applied  to  medicines  that  remove  giddiness. 

Dining  (dai'nigb  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dine  v.  +  -ing  h] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dine  ;  a  dinner. 

?  n  1400  Arthur  142  pere  was  Vrweyn  (>e  kynge  Of  scottes 
at  pat  dynynge.  1646  Crashaw  Poems  212  Whole  days  and 
suns  devoured  with  endless  dining,  c  1815  Jane  Austen 
Persuas.  (1833)  I.  viii.  268  This  was  but  the  beginning  of 
other  dinings  and  other  meetings.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rez>. 
111.  hi.  iii.  (1857)  II.  227  Dinings  with  the  Girondins. 

attrib.  1806  Syd.  Smith  Elem.  Sk.  Mor.  Philos.  (1850) 
332  Dining  and  supping  virtues.  1831  Carlyle  Sort.  Res. 

I.  xi.  Dining  repartees  and  other  ephemeral  trivialities. 

b.  Dining-out :  dining  out  of  one’s  own  house. 
1861  Wilson  &  Geikie  Mem.  E.  Forbes  iii.  83  Occasional 
dinings  out  and  tea-drinkings. are  recorded.  1877  Tyndall 
in  Daily  News  2  Oct.  2/4  Faraday  ..  formally  renounced 
dining  out. 

2.  Comb,  with  sense  ‘  used  for  dining  as  dining- 
cap,  -hall,  -parlour,  -place  ;  t  dining-bed,  the 
couch  on  which  the  Romans  reclined  at  table 
(obs.)  ;  dining-car,  -carriage,  -coach,  a  railway 
carriage  fitted  up  for  dining  on  the  journey ; 
dining-chamber  =  Dining-room  ;  dining-table, 
a  table  for  dining  at ;  spec,  a  rectangular  table 
with  legs  at  the  four  corners,  and  capable  of  en¬ 
largement  by  the  insertion  of  leaves. 

I58r  Savile  Tacitus’  Hist.  i.  Ixxxii.  (1591)  46  Otho  stand¬ 
ing  vpon  his  Mining  bed  . .  at  last  . .  refrained  their  rage. 
1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  94  An  infant  squib  of  the 
inns  of  court,  that  hath  not  half  greased  his  *dining-cap,  or 
scarce  warmed  his  lawyer’s  cushion.  1839  Mech.  Mag. 
5  Jan.  240  (from  Baltimore  American)  All  that  is  wanting 
now  is  a  *dining  car.  Mod.  Advt.,  First  and  Third  Class 
xDining  Carriages  between  London  and  Glasgow.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  i.  153  To  pawne  both  my  Plate,  and 
the  Tapistry  of  my  *dyning  Chambers.  ^1625  Fletcher 
Nice  Valour  11.  i,  What  a  great  space  there  is  Betwixt  Love's 
dining-chamber,  and  his  garret  !  1890  Times  (weekly  ed.) 

1  Mar.  1/3  A  *dining  coach  and  two  passenger  coaches  were 
. .  forced  through  the  structure.  1761  Mrs.  Fr.  Sheridan 
S.  Bidulph  II.  317  She  asked  ..  why  I  had  not  been  shewn 
into  the  *dining-parlour.  1826  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser. 

II.  (1863)  348  The  dining  parlour  . .  might  pass  for  his  only 
sitting  room.  1790-1810  Wm.  Combe  Devil  on  2  Sticks  in 
Eng.  (1817)  VI.  258  A  "^dining  party  in  high  life.  1594 
Wills  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  i860)  244  [In]  the  Haull,  Towe 
*dyninge  tables.  1875  W.  S.  Hayward  Love  agst.  World  2 
He  took  the  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  dining-table.  1892  Daily 
News  19  Mar.  7/4  A  man  used  to  make  anything,  but  now 
he  is  asked  whether  he  is  a  dining-table  maker,  a  sideboard- 
maker,  and  so  on. 

Dining-room  (dai'niijiram).  The  room  in  a 
private  house  or  public  establishment  in  which 
dinner  and  other  principal  meals  are  taken,  and 
which  is  furnished  for  this  purpose. 
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1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  481  The  fashion  came  vp  at  Rome, 
that  our  dames  had  their  beds  couered  all  ouer  with  siluer, 
yea,  and  some  dining  rooms  with  tables  laid  with  the  same. 
1661  Cowley  Prop.  Adv .  Exp.  Philos. ,  College ,  A  large  and 
pleasant  Dining-Room  within  the  Hall  for  the  Professors  to 
eat  in.  i68x  T.  Jordan  London'1  s  Joy  in  Heath  Grocers ’ 
Comp.  (1869)  547  London’s  the  Dining  Room  of  Christendom. 
1708  in  Swift's  Wks.  (1755)  II.  1.  163  She  . .  shows  him  into 
the  dining-room.  1856  Lever  Marlins  of  Cro  M.  129  The 
dark-wainscoted  dining-room,  with  its  noble  fireplace  of 
gigantic  dimensions. 

t  Dining-time.  The  time  at  which  people 
dine,  dinner-time  ;  the  time  occupied  with  dinner. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xii.  391  In  the  ost  it  was  dyneng 
tyme,  Fore  it  was  ny  noon,  and  passed  |?°  pryme.  1633 
Ford  *Tis  Pity  v.  v.  Now  there’s  but  a  dining-time  'Twixt 
us  and  our  confusion.  1679  Shadvvell  True  Widow  1. 
Wks.  1720  III.  121  Let’s  take  the  air,  and  while  away  a 
dining-time. 

Dinite  (darnait).  Min.  [Named  1852  after 
Prof.  Dini.]  A  yellowish  fossil  resin  found  in  the 
lignite  of  Lunigiana  in  Tuscany. 

1854  Dana  Min.  475  Deposits  large  crystals  of  the  dinite. 
1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  334. 

Diuitro-  (dainartw-).  Chem.  (Before  a  vowel 
dinitr-).  [f.  Di 2  +  Nitro-.] 

1.  Having  two  equivalents  of  the  radical  NOa 
taking  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as 
dinitrobenzene  CcH,(N02)2,  dinit rophenol  CJ1, 
(No2)2o. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  409  We  also  know  a  solid  sub¬ 
stance  called  di-nitro-benzol.  1873  I'osvnes’  Chem.  (ed.  11) 
760  Dinitrobenzene  is  produced  by  warming  benzene  with 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  1892  Pall  Mall  G. 

17  Oct.  7/2  Aniline  colours  which  are  positively  poisonous 
.  .are  picric  acid  and  its  salts,  .dinitro-cresol,  and  aurantia. 

2.  Dinitro-ce  llulose,  a  substance  C0H8(NO2)2 
05,  analogous  to  gun-cotton  ( '  trinitro-cellulose ), 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitrie  and 
sulphuric  acids  on  cotton,  whereby  two  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  cellulose  CcH,0O5  are 
replaced  by  NO,.  Also  called  soluble  pyroxylin  : 
its  solution  in  ether  and  alcohol  forms  Collodion-. 

Dink  (diijk),  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Origin 
unknown.]  Finely  dressed,  decked  out;  trim. 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wem.  377  Him  that  dressit  me 
so  dink,  ‘la  1550  Freiris  of  Benvik  55  {Dunbar  s  Poems 
(1893)  287)  Ane  fair  blyth  wyf  he  had,  of  ony  ane,  Bot 
scho  wes  sumthing  dynk  and  dengerous.  1724  Ramsay 
Tea-t .  Misc.  (1733)  II.  200  As  dink  as  a  lady.  ^  1795 
Burns  ‘  My  Lady's  Gown  My  lady’s  dink,  my  lady’s  drest, 
The  flower  and  fancy  o’  the  west.  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  xxv, 
The  mechanic,  in  his  leather  apron,  elbowed  the  dink  and 
dainty  dame,  his  city  mistress.  1891  F.  O.  Morris  in  Morn. 
Post  25  July _  3/6  The  pied  wagtail,  running  about  so  nimbly, 
dink  and  dainty,  over  the  lawn. 

Hence  Drnkly  adv. 

1788  R.  Galloway  Poems  163  (Jam.)  They  stand  sae  dinkly, 
rank  and  file.  1871  P.  H.  Waddell  Psalm  cxix.  32. 

Dink,  v.  Sc.  [f.  Dink  a .]  trans.  To  dress 
finely,  to  deck. 

1811  A.  Scott  Poems  132  (Jam.)  In  braw  leather  boots.. 

I  dink  me.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xx,  I  am  now  too  old  to  dink 
myself  as  a  gallant  to  grace  the  bower  of  dames. 

Dinmont  (dhimanl).  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  5  dymmond,  6  dilmond,  dynmonthe, 
g  dinman,  dinment,  dimment,  dinmond, 
dynmont,  6-  dinmont.  [Etymology  obscure : 
the  second  syllable  looks  like  ‘month’  as  in 
towmont  twelvemonth,  but  the  first  is  unexplained.] 
The  name  given  in  Scotland,  and  the  Border  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  to  a  wether  between  the  first  and 
second  shearing. 

1424  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  /(1814)  4  (Jam.)  Item,  Gymmer,  Dyn¬ 
mont,  or  Gaitis,  ilk  ane  to  xiid.  1494  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  353 
(Jam.)Vij"  of  gymmeris  and  dymmondis.  1542  Wilis  y 
Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  119,  I  yeue  vnto  saynt  cuthb’te 
guild  a  dynmonthe  or  ellis  the  price.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi. 

66  The  laif  of  ther  fat  flokkis  follouit  . .  gylmyrs  and  dil- 
mondis.  1584  ]restry  Bks.  (Surtees)  18  Item  at  Shaudforthe 
a  weather,  a  yowe,  a  dinmont,  and  ij  lams.  1791-2  Statist. 
Acc.  Benv.  III.  155  (Jam.)  When  they  are  18  months  old, 
after  the  first  fleece  is  taken  off. .  they  are  called  dimmotts. 
1814  Scott  Wav.  xi,  Killancureit  talked  ..  of  top-dressing 
and  bottom-dressing,  and  year-olds,  and  gimmers,  and  din- 
monts.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.  236  A  lamb  is  called  a 
hog  in  autumn,  and  after  the  first  shearing  of  the  new  year, 
a  dinmont  if  it  be  a  male  sheep,  and  a  gimmer  if  an  ewe. 

Dinna,  Sc.  for  do  not :  see  Do  v. 

Dinnage,  obs.  f.  Dunnage,  material  used  for 
packing  on  shipboard. 

Dinned  (dind),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  Din  v.  +  -ed  1 .] 
Assailed  or  disturbed  with  din  :  see  Din  v. 

1820  Keats  Hyperion  n.  128  When  other  harmonies  . , 
Leave  the  dinn’d  air  vibrating  silverly. 

Dinnel(l,  Sc.  form  of  Dindle  v. 

Dinner  (di-nai),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  diner,  j 

dyner,  4-5  dinere,  dener,  4-7  dynere,  5  dyn-  j 
nere,  dyneer,  6  denere,  dynar,  dynnor,  dynner 
{Sc.  dennar,  denner),  6-  dinner.  [ME.  diner,  \ 
a.  F.  diner  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  subst.  use  of 
pres.  inf.  diner  to  Dine.] 

1.  The  chief  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  originally, 
and  still  by  the  majority  of  people,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  (cf.  Ger.  Mit/agsesseW,  but  now, 
by  the  professional  and  fashionable  classes,  usually 
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in  the  evening ;  particularly,  a  formally  arranged 
meal  of  various  courses ;  a  repast  given  publicly 
in  honour  of  some  one,  or  to  celebrate  some  event. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  558  bulke  to  diners  deluol  were,  alas  ! 
a  1300  Cursor M.  3508  His  fader.  .Oft  he  fed  wit  gode  dinere. 
1393  Langl.  P.Pl.  C.  v.38Thei  wolde  don  for  a  dyner. .  More 
ban  for  oure  lordes  loue.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  v.  459 
Syttenge  with  Oswaldus  the  Kynge  at  dyner  [—in  mcnsa\. 
a  1450  Ant.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  26  Whos  wiff  that  obeiethe 
worst,  lete  her  husbonde  paie  for  the  dener.  1553  Ascham 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  14  Dynnor  and  supper  he  had 
me  comonlie  with  him.  1557  W.  Towrson  in  Hakluyt 
I  V oy.  (1589)  1 16,  I  had  the  Captaine  of  the  towne  to  dinner. 

|  1563  W1N3ET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  xviii.  Wks.  1888  I.  84 
Quhy  mak  3our  communioun  afoir  dennar,  sen  our 
Saluiour  institutet  His  haly  sacrament  efter  suppare?  1581 
J.  Bell  H addon'' s  Answ.  Osor.  458  As  he  sate  in  the  house 
of  Simon  at  Dyner.  1606  Bryskett  Civ.  Life  97  After  dinner 
a  man  should  sit  a  while,  and  after  supper  walk  a  mile.  1620 
Venner  Via  Recta  viii.  173  Our  vsuall  time  for  dinner  . .  is 
about  eleuen  of  the  clocke.  1712  Hf.arne  Collect.  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  III.  372  At  eleven  Clock  this  Day,  I  being  then 
at  Dinner  in  Edmund  Hall  Buttery.  1718  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Z*/.  to  Ctess.  Mar  10  Mar.,  She  gave  me  a  dinner 
of  fifty  dishes  of  meat.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  50  In  an  aristocratical  country  like  England,  not 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  but  the  dinner,  is  the  capital  institution. 

+  b.  To  seek  his  dinner  with  duke  Humphrey  : 
see  Dine  v.  1  b. 

2.  at t rib.  and  Comb.,  as  'dinner -bag,  - book ,  -club, 
-company,  - course ,  -doctrine,  -dress,  -furniture, 
-giver,  -goivn,  -meal,  -napkin,  -plate,  -room,  -tea ; 
dmner- giving ;  -tike  adjs. ;  dinner-hour,  the  hour 
|  at  which  dinner  is  taken,  the  hour  or  time  occupied 
I  by  dinner ;  dinner-pair,  the  pairing  of  two  mem- 
!  bers  of  parliament  of  opposite  parties  during  the 
dinner-hour  :  see  Pair  ;  dinner-party,  a  party  of 
guests  invited  to  dinner;  the  social  gathering 
which  they  compose ;  dinner-set,  a  set  of  plates 
and  other  ware  of  the  same  pattern  for  the  dinner- 
table  ;  dinner-table,  the  table  at  which  dinner 
is  eaten,  and  round  which  a  party  of  guests  sit ; 
dinner-wagon,  a  tray  with  shelves  beneath,  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  legs,  usually  on  castors,  so  as  to  be 
easily  moved,  for  the  service  of  a  dining-room. 

1885  T.  Hardy  Mayor  Cast erbr.  i,  His  hoe  on  his  shoulder, 
and  his  *dinner-bag  suspended  from  it.  1854  W.  Water- 
worth  Orig.  Anglicanism  134  This  contradiction  of  belief 
and  practice,  of  prayer-book  and  *dinner-book,has  long  been 
censured.  1836-48  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph.,  Acharnians  11. 
vi,  Involved  by  *dinner-clubs  and  debts,  c  1430  Lydg.  in 
Turner  Dom.  Archit.  III.  81  The  *dynere  coursis  eke  at 
euery  feste.  _  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xix.  Wks.  (1847)  320/1  Far 
holier  and  wiser  men  than  parasitic  preachers  ;  who,  without 
their  *dinner-doctrine,  know  that  neither  king,  law,  civil 
oaths,  or  religion,  was  ever  established  without  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  ii,  An  innocent  piece 
of  *dinner-furniture  that  went  upon  easy  castors.  1864 
Burton  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  109  The  one  keeps  a  *dinner- 
giving  house,  the  other  does  not.  1891  Truth  10  Dec. 
1240/2  Ecstasies  of  admiration  over  a  superb  *dinner-gown. 
1800  Spirit  Pub .  Joimials  (1801)  IV.  160  You  step  to  a 
friend’s  house  on  business,  near  his  *dinner-hour.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  5  Apr.  3/2  That  period  of  the  evening — 
from  seven  to  ten — which  in  parliamentary  phrase  is  called 
the  ‘dinner  hour’.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect .  xxii,  A 
*dinner-napkin  will  not  go  into  a  tumbler.  1894  IVestm. 
Gaz.  24  Apr.  1/3  He  frequently  secures  a  *dinner-pair,  and 
manages  to  get  away  from  the  House,  .at  6.30.  1815  Jane 

Austen  Emma  xvi,  Out  of  humour  at  not  being  able  to 
come . .  for  forty-eight  hours  without  falling  in  with  a  *dinner- 
party.  1823  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  { 1885)  I.  344  The  de¬ 
canters,  the  glasses,  ‘  the  ^dinner-set  ’  of  crockery-ware.  1813 
Examiner  10  May  299/2  A.  .greater  number  of  persons  than 
assemble  at  a  ^dinner  or  a  tea-table.  1852  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Lett.  II.  162,  I  am  to  have  a  "dinner-tea  with  them  next 
Wednesday.  1895  Cat  at.,  *  Dinner  wagons,  three-shelf, 
plain  turned  pillars,  on  castors,  mahogany,  oak  or  walnut. 

Dinner  (dimai),  v.  [f.  Dinner  j^.] 

1.  intr.  To  dine,  have  dinner :  also  dinner  it. 

1748  [see  Dinnering  below].  1786  Burns  Lines  on  Intcrv. 

w.  Ld.  Daeri,  I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord.  1818  Moore  Fudge 
Fam.  Paris  viii.  20  Where  in  temples  antique  you  may 
breakfast  or  dinner  it. 

2.  trans.  To  entertain  at  dinner ;  to  provide 
dinner  for. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  481  Hogg  would  have  been  din- 
nered  to  his  death.  1826  Examiner  2,37/1  Before  that  worthy 
governor  . .  left  the  Cape,  he  was  twice  dinnered.  1859 
Chadwick  De  Foe  vi.  310  Harley  dinnered  himself  into  the 
Speaker’s  chair.  1885  Grace  Stebbing  Aggravating  Sch.- 
girl  xxxiv,  I’ll  dinner  them  and  I’ll  supper  them,  but  if  they 
want  rooms  . .  they  may  go  elsewhere. 

Hence  Di’nnering  vbl.  sb. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  V.  118  To  think  how 
I  had  drawn  myself  in  by  my  summer-house  dinnering.  1837 
Q.  Rev.  142  Few  people  are  there  so  bored,  as  at  the  grand 
dinnerings  of  the  London  season.  1867  Carlyle  Remin. 
II.  143  Liverpool,  with  its  dinnerings  ..  was  not  his  ele¬ 
ment. 

Drnner-bell.  The  bell  rung  to  announce 
dinner;  usually,  the  ordinary  bell  of  the  house, 
hotel,  ship,  etc.,  rung  at  a  fixed  time  ;  also,  a  par¬ 
ticular  bell  used  for  this  purpose. 

1682  O.  N.  Boileau's  Lutrin  iv.  206  For  all  Agree,  no 
Knell  Could  more  concern  them  than  the  Dinner-bell  ! 
1782  Phil.  Trans .  LXXII.  376  Close  to  the  chimney  ..a 
dinner-bell  hung  in  a  common  frame.  1859  L.  Hunt 
Robin  Hood  iv.  v,  The  horn  was  then  their  dinner-bell. 
1879  F.  W.  Robinson  Co7uard  Consc.  1.  viii,  The  dinner-bell 
rang  for  the  first  time.  1887  Spectator  26  Feb.  287/2  The 
dinner-bell  would  begin  to  ring  at  half-past  5. 


Dinnere  tte.  [see  -ETTE.]  A  little  dinner  ; 
a  dinner  on  a  small  scale,  or  for  a  small  party. 

1872  M.  Collins  Pn  Clarice  II.  v.  74  He  has  a  luxurious 
bachelor’s  first  floor  in  Piccadilly  . .  where  he  sometimes 
gives  excellent  dinnerettes. 

Dvnnerless,  a.  [-LESS.]  Without  dinner; 
fasting. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  London  {1662)  198  To  Dine  with 
Duke  Humphrey  importing  to  be  dinnerlesse.  1708  Brit. 
Apollo  No.  29.  3/1  Such  as  walk’d  Dinnerless  the  Streets. 
c  1820  S.  Rogers  7/a/y  (1839)  201  Screwing  a  smile  into  his 
dinnerless  face.  1859  Tennyson  Idylls ,  Enid  1083,  I  left 
your  mowers  dinnerless. 

Dinner ly  (di-naili),  a.  and  adv.  [f.  Dinner 
sb.  +  -ly.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dinner. 
B.  adv.  In  a  manner  appropriate  to  dinner. 

1614  Copley  Wits,  Fits ,  etc.  (N.),  A  merry  recorder  of 
London  . .  met . .  in  the  street,  going  to  dinner  to  the  lord 
maior  . .  The  dinnerly  officer  was  so  hasty  on  his  way  that 
he  refused  to  heare  him.  1836-48  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph., 
Acharnians  iv.  iv,  Did’st  hear . .  How  cookishly,  how 
dinnerly  He  manages  his  duties? 

Di  •nner-time.  The  usual  time  of  dining ;  the 
time  occupied  by,  or  allowed  for,  dinner. 

1371  in  Britton  Cathedrals ,  York  (1819)  80  Swa  yfc  yai 
sail  noghte  dwell  fra  yair  werk  in  ye  forsayde  loge  na  tyme 
of  ye  yer  in  dyner  tyme.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  1.  i.  105 
We  will  leaue  you  then  till  dinner  time,  a  1627  Middle- 
ton,  etc.,  Changeling  (N.),  Dinner  time?  thou  meanst 
twelve  o'clock.  1710  Tatler  No.  258  ?  2  We  were  disturbed 
all  Dinner-Time  by  the  Noise  of  the  Children.  1869  Trol 
lope  He  knew,  etc.  vi.  (1878)  28  Before  dinner-time  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  had-  been  effected. 

Dinnerward,  toward  dinner :  see  -ward. 
Dinnery  (di-noii),  a.  [f.  Dinner  sb.  +  -yL] 
Characterized  by  dinner  or  dinners. 

a  1865  Mrs.  Gaskell  Curious  if  True  in  Gray  Woman , 
etc.  (1865)  83,  I  . .  disliked  the  dinnery  atmosphere  of  the 
salle  a  manger.  1889  Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  II.  363  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  very  dinnery,  of  course,  with  lunches  and 
Wister  parties  thrown  in. 

Dinnick,  local  var.  of  Dunnock,  hedge-sparrow. 
Dinning  (di-niij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Din  v.  +  -ing  1 .] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Din  ;  the  making  of  a  din 
or  noise  of  any  kind ;  +  wailing,  etc. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  18630  (Gott.)  Was  adam  bidan  in  his  bale, 
Thoru  dome  into  J?at  dinning  dale.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
xiii.  153  Gret  dynnyng  ther  wes  of  dyntis  As  wapnys  apon 
armor  styntis.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  9618  With  dynnyng  & 
dole  for  dethe  of  hor  lord,  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn 
xliii.  162  The  stour  dynnyng  and  noyse  that  their  horses 
made.  1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  Ep.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div. 
15  What  shal  wee  sai  then,  or  think  of . .  Scurrilities,  Huff- 
ings  and  Dinnings?  1814  Cary  Dante,  Paradise  xiv.  111 
The  chime  Of  minstrel  music  . .  a  pleasant  dinning  makes. 
1859  Smiles  Self-Help  vi.  150  After  four  years  dinning  of 
his  project  into  the  ears  of  the  great. 

Di'nning,  ppl .  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  Making 
a  din,  disturbing  with  din  or  noise. 

1813  L.  Hunt  in  Examiner  1  Mar.  129/1  The  noise  of 
these  dinning  fetters.  1832  Tennyson  Elednore  131  With 
dinning  sound  my  ears  are  rife. 

Dinnle,  dinn’le,  mod.  Sc.  ff.  Dindle  sb. 1  and  v. 
Dinny  (dkni),  a.  [f.  Din  sb.  +  -y  h]  Resound¬ 
ing  with  or  filled  with  din. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.{  1852)  I.  461  Sometimes  my  ears 
are  a  little  dinny. 

II  Dinoceras  (damp'seraes).  [mod.L.  (Marsh, 
1872)  f.  Gr.  Seiv-os  fearful,  terrible  +  Ke pas  horn.] 
A  genus  of  extinct  ungulated  quadrupeds  (. Ditto - 
cerata)  of  huge  size,  and  having  apparently  three 
pairs  of  horns.  Hence  Dino  cerate  a.,  related  to 
the  dinoceras,  as  a  dinocerate  animal. 

1872  Marsh  Amer.Jrnl.Sc.  Art  Ser.  m.  IV.  344.  1877 
Le  Conte  Elem.  Geol.  (1879)  506  The  brain  of  the  Middle 
Eocene  Dinoceras  is  only  about  one  eighth  the  size  of  a 
living  Rhinoceros  of  equal  bulk.  1886  A.  Winchell  Walks 
Geol.  Field  256  The  dinoceras  was  like  an  elephant  in  size. 
It  had  short  legs,  and  perhaps  three  pairs  of  horns,— one  on 
the  snout,  one  on  the  cheeks,  and  one  on  the  forehead. 

Dinomic  (dainp'mik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  81-,  (Di-2) 
twice  +  vopc-os  district  +  -ic.]  Belonging  or  re¬ 
stricted  to  two  districts  or  divisions  (of  the  globe). 

1863  Balfour  Bot.  §  1151  A  natural  family,  common  to  all 
the  divisions  [of  the  globe]  is  polynomic  . .  If  restricted  to 
two  or  more  divisions,  the  groups  are  dinomic,  trinomic,  etc. 

II  Dinornis  (dainpunis).  [mod.L.  (Owen  1843) 
f.  Gr.  8eiv-6s  fearful,  terrible  +  opvis  bird.]  A  name 
given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a  genus  of  recently  extinct 
birds  of  great  size,  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
discovered  in  New  Zealand  ;  the  moa  of  the  Maori. 
Hence  Dinornithic,  Din.o  rnith.ine  adjs.,  related 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  the  dinornis. 

1843  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  14  Feb.  19  A  communication  from 
Prof.  Owen  was  read,  proposing  to  substitute  the  name 
Dinornis  for  that  of  Megalornis,  applied  to  the  Great  Bird 
of  New  Zealand  in  his  paper  read  at  the  previous  meeting 
. .  Mr.  G.  Gray  having  previously  used  the  term  Megalornis 
for  a  genus  of  Birds.  1865  Baring-Gould  Werewolves 
6  Like  the  dodo  or  the  dinornis,  the  werewolf  may  have 
become  extinct  in  our  age.  1875  A.  Newton  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  III.  729/2  The  fragmentary  cranium  of  a  large  Bird, 
combining  Dinornithic  and  Struthious  characters.  1891 
A  then&um  14  Nov.  651/2  An  extinct  dinornithine  bird  from 
New  Zealand. 

Dinosaur,  deino-  (dorn^spi).  Also  in  Lat. 
form  dinosauTus,  deino-.  [mod.L.  dtnosaurus 
(Owen  1841),  f.  Gr.  beiv-6s  fearful,  terrible  <xaOf>- 
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os  (  = aavfia )  lizard.]  A  member  of  an  extinct  race 
of  Mesozoic  Saurian  reptiles  (group  Dinosauria, 
typical  genus  Dinosaurtis),  some  of  which  w  ere  of 
gigantic  size  ;  the  remains  point  to  an  organism 
resembling  in  some  respects  that  of  birds,  in  others 
that  of  mammals. 

1841  Ovvf.n  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  104  A  remarkable  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  present  gigantic  Dinosaur  to  the  crocodilian 
structure.  1873  Dawson  Earth  <5*  Alan  viii.  202  We  have 
thus  brought  before  us  the  Dinosaurs — the  terrible  Saurians 
— of  the  Mesozoic  age.  1885  C  A.  Buckmaster  Brit. 
Atm.  Comp.  193  The  group  of  fossil  reptiles  known  as 
Dinosaurs  has  long  been  remarkable  for  certain  curious 
resemblances  to  birds  which  it  presents. 

Dinosaurian,  a.,  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ian.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  related  to,  a  dino¬ 
saur  ;  belonging  to  the  group  Dinosauria. 

1873  [see  Dicynodontian].  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.VW. 
216  The  number  of  dinosaurian  reptiles  was  very  large. 
1881  G.  Macdonald  Mary  Marston  II.  iii.  52  The  old- 
fashioned  horror  would  inevitably  raise  its  deinosaurian 
head  afresh  above  the  slime  of  his  consciousness. 

B.  sb.  A  member  of  the  Dinosauria ,  a  Dino¬ 
saur. 

1841  Owen  in  Rep.  Brit .  Assoc.  102  Dinosaurians. .  A  dis¬ 
tinct  tribe  or  sub-order  of  Saurian  Reptiles,  for  which  I  would 
propose  the  name  of  Dinosauria.  1859  Darwin  Orig.Spec . 
xi.  (1878)  295  The  Mastodon  and  the  more  ancient  Dino¬ 
saurians  having  become  extinct.  1881  Lubbock  in  Nature 
No.  618.  403  It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that 
birds  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  Dinosaurians. 

Dinothere,  deino-  (dai  nJJjTu).  [f.  mod.L. 
dinothe-rium  (1829,  Kaup,  in  Oken’s  Isis  XXII. 
402),  f.  Gr.  Stii'-os  fearful,  terrible  +  drjp'tov  wild 
beast.  Also  used  in  the  Lat.  form.]  A  member  of 
a  genus  of  extinct  proboscidean  quadrupeds  of  great 
size,  whose  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the 
miocene  formations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

1835  Kirby  Hal.  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xxiv.  497  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  animals  of  this  Sub-order  . .  on  account  of 
its  enormous  tusks,  is  named  Deinotherium.  1847  Ansted 
A  nc.  IV orld  xv.  353  A  pachydermatous  species  . .  showing 
many  curious  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Dinothere.  1880 
Dawkins  Early  Man  143  The  deinotheres  and  mastodons 
. .  were  either  dragged  in  by  the  carnivores,  or  swept  in 
by  the  flow  of  water. 

Elence  Dinothe'riau  a. 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  867/2  Those  Mastodons  .. 
manifest  the  Dinotherian  character. 

Dinoxide,  erron.  f.  (after  binoxide)  for  Dioxide. 

1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  495  Black 
Oxide  (Suboxide  or  Dinoxide)  of  Mercury. 

tDi-nrie.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Din  sb.  +  -ky.]  =  Din. 

*563-7  Buchanan  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  15 
Disputing  without  dinrie  or  pertinacite  in  contention. 

Dinsome  (di*nsz>m),  a.  Sc.  [f.  Din  sb.  +  -some.] 
Full  of  din  ;  noisy. 

1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  66  O  Katy  wiltu  gang 
wi’  me  And  leave  this  dinsome  town  awhile,  a  1774  Fer- 
gusson  Kings  Birthd.  Poems  (1845)  2  The  hills  . .  would 
echo  to  thy  dinsome  rout.  1786  Burns  Scotch  Drink  xi,  Till 
block  an’  studdie  ring  an’  reel  Wi’  dinsome  clamour.  1876 
Blackie  Songs  Relig.  <$•  Life  112  The  stir  Of  dinsome  life. 

Dint  (dint),  sb.  Forms  :  1  dynt,  2-4  dunt 
(u),  4-6  dynt(e,  6  dinte,  3-  dint.  [OE. 
dynt,  cogn.  with  ON.  dyntr,  dyttr  in  same  sense  ; 
cf.  Sw.  dial.  dunt.  Not  recorded  in  the  other  Teut. 
langs.  See  also  Dent  sb?  and  Dunt.  Sense  3  is 
manifestly  influenced  by  indent  and  its  family.] 

+ 1.  A  stroke  or  blow ;  esp.  one  given  with  a 
weapon  in  fighting,  etc.;  =DentjA1  i.  Obs.  or 
blending  with  3. 

t'897  K.  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  xlv.  338  Ac  ondreeden 
him  oone  dynt  swae  neah,  3a  J>e  noht  to  gode  ne  do3.  c  950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xviii.  22  An  . .  3ara  Segna  salde  dynt 
mi3  honde  uutearde  Seem  haelende.  c  1175  Lamb,  Horn. 
*53  Pe  duntes  bo5  uuel  to  kepen.  c  1200  Orm.  4290  purrh 
Adamess  gilltes  dinnt  Wass  all  mannkinn  burrhwundedd. 
a  1225  After.  R .  60  Sweordes  dunt  is  adunriht  . .  vor  sweord 
. .  3ifo  dea3es  dunt.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20990  Hefdid  he 
was  wit  dint  o*suord.  C1320  Cast.  Love  1161  Such  beo  J>e 
duntes  of  batayle.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  514,  I  sail  dyntis 
deill,  quhill  ane  of  vs  be  deid.  1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  lxxxix, 
Thou  hast  whole  stynt  hys  weapons  dynt.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg,  in.  576  With  dint  of  Sword,  or  pointed  Spears. 
1791  Cowper  Iliad  xvn.  676  From  the  dint  Shield  me  of 
dart  and  spear.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  1.  i.  (1848)  16 
The  dints  and  bruises  of  outward  battle. 

b.  The  stroke  of  thunder  ;  =  Dent  sb?-  1  b. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1505  HowCappaneus  J>e  proude 
with  ponder  dynt  was  slayn.  c  1386  —  Wife's  Prol.  276 
With  wilde  thonder  dynt  and  firy  leuene  Moote  thy  welked 
nekke  be  to-broke.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xi.  xxxi.  201  Like 
thunders  dint  or  lightnings  new.  1808  Scott  Marmion  1. 
xxiii,  The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law  ’Mid  thunder- 
dint,  and  flashing  levin. 

2.  The  dealing  of  blows ;  hence,  force  of  attack, 
assault,  or  impact  {lit.  and  Jig.)  ;  violence,  force, 
attack,  impression.  Now  rare  exc.  as  in  c. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron .  (1810)  70  If  he  wild  it  Wynne 
with  dynt,  als  duke  hardie.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  11.  x.  63 
The  auld  waiklie  but  force  or  dynt  A  dart  did  cast.  1530 
Lyndesay  Test.  Papyngo  355  Quho  clymith  moist  heych 
moist  dynt  hes  of  the  wedder.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal. 
Nov.  104  Such  pleasaunce  nowdisplast  by  dolors  dint.  1601 
Shaks.  Jut.  C.  iii.  ii.  198,  I  perceiue,  you  feele  The  dint 
of  pitty.  1687  Dryden  Hind  <$•  P.  iii.  200  But  dint  of 
argument  is  out  of  place.  1748  J.  Mason  Elocut.  7  Me¬ 
chanical  Minds  ..  affected  with  mere  Dint  of  Sound  and 
Noise.  1770  Goldsm.  Misc.  Wks.  (1837)  III.  420  He  had 


gone  as  far  . .  as  the  mere  dint  of  parts  and  application 
could  go.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ .  vi.  126  (ed.  2) 
Their  soul  gathered  all  dint  and  courage. 

t  b.  phr.  By  dint  of  sword :  by  attack  with 
weapons  of  war ;  by  force  of  arms.  Obs. 

Ranging  from  the  literal  sense  as  in  1,  to  the  vague  use  in  C. 
a  1330  A’ olandSf  V.  10  Alle  thelondes  that  were  in  Spayne, 
With  dint  Of  swerd  wan  Charlmain.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
xvii.  330  (Add.  MS.)  The  sones  . .  goten  mekell  good  by 
dynte  of  swerd.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1178/1 
With  the  dint  of  sword  The  hand  of  bondage  brast.  1602 
Dekker  Sati romastix  Wks.  1873  I.  242  You  have  put  all 
Poetrie  to  the  dint  of  sword.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  11.  248 
He  . .  by  his  Skill  No  less  than  Dint  of  Sword,  cou’d  kill. 
1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  iv.  262  Even  now  they  [Turks] 
maintain  what  they  have  by  mere  Dint  of  Sabre. 

c.  Hence  By  {the)  dint  of  :  by  force  of ;  by  means 
of  (with  implication  of  vigour  or  persistence  in  the 
application  of  the  means).  (The  current  idiom.) 
[1597  see  Dent  sb.1  3.] 

1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  291  Chace  evil  spirits  away  by 
dint  Of  Cickle,  Horse-shoe,  Hollow-flint.  1685-  Cotton  tr. 
Montaigne  (1877)  I.  36  Subdued  by  . .  dint  of  valour.  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  411  p  7  Pleasures  of  the  Fancy,  .which 
are  worked  out  by  Dint  of  Thinking.  1764  Goldsm.  Hist. 
Eng.  (1772)  II.  102  Tallard.  .had  risen  by  the  dint  of  merit 
alone.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  159.  By  dint  of 
cross-examination,  I  found  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied.  1826 
Scott  Jml.  25  Dec.,  By  dint  of  abstinence  . .  I  passed  a 
better  night.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr.  Europe  ii.  (1894) 
65  Schiller  endeavours  to  give  the  local  colour  . .  by  dint  of 
insertinglittle  bits  of  guide-book  information.  1878  Browning 
La  Saisiaz  29  We.  .Earned,  by  dint  of  failure,  triumph. 

f  d.  Under ,  within  (etc.)  the  dint  of:  exposed 
to,  or  within  the  reach  or  range  of  assault  of.  Cf. 
Dent  sb?  2  b.  Obs. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  23/2  Sparing  none  that 
came  under  their  dint.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  lvi. 
275  He  that  comes  within  the  dint  on’t  [noysom  breath] 
dies.  1640  A.  Harsnet  God s  Summ.  383  We  shall  be  out 
of  the  Dint  of  many  a  Tentation.  ^1734  North  Exam. 

1.  iii.  §  71  (1740)  175  Standing  in  the  Dint  of  an  Air,  that 
was  . .  sure  to  blast  him. 

3.  A  mark  or  impression  made  by  a  blow  or  by 
pressure,  in  a  hard  or  plastic  surface  ;  an  indenta¬ 
tion  ;  =  Dent  sb?  4.  (Also fig.) 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  1  Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and 
silver  shielde,  Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did 
remaine.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  47  The  very  little  ones 
. .  may  make  some  secret  markes  . .  with  some  little  dint 
with  their  naile.  1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  1.  46  Make  the 
cut  smooth  and  even  . .  without  dints  or  ridges.  1700 
Dryden  Fables ,  Pygmalion  32  Afraid  His  hands  had  made 
a  dint.  1818  Byron  Mazeppa  17  Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor 
print  of  foot,  Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil.  1847  S.^Wil- 
berforce  in  Life  «$•  Lett.  I.  402  The  single  opportunity  of 
making,  .a  dint  in  a  character.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur. 
Leigh  11.  927  Beside  her  bed  Whose  pillow  had  no  dint. 

Dint  (dint),  v.  [ME.  dynt-,  dihit-,  dint-en,  f. 
Dint  sb.  Not  recorded  in  OE. ;  cf.  Icel.  dynta  to 
dent,  Sw.  dial,  dunta  to  strike,  shake ;  and  see  also 
Dent  v.  and  Dunt.] 
fl.  trans.  To  strike,  beat,  knock.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4302  (Cott.)  To  bi  dint  of  his  mangonele. 
c  1300  Havelok  2448  He  [//.].  .duntenhim,  so  man  doth  here, 
Andkestehim  on  a  scabbed  mere,  a  1400  Leg.  Rood (1871)  138 
WiJ>  sharpe  nayles  dunted  and  driue.  1596  Spenser  P\  Q. 
vi.  x.  31  His  wounds  worker,  that  with  lovely  dart  Dinting 
his  brest  had  bred  his  restlesse  paine.  a  1649  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  50/2  Ye,  who  with  gawdy  wings 
and  bodies  light  Do  dint  the  air. 

+  b.  intr.  or  absol.  Obs . 

c  1460  To'ivneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  234  In  alle  this  warld  . . 
Is  none  so  doughty  as  I,  the  best,  Doughtely  dyntand  on 
mule  and  on  stede. 

+  2.  intr.  To  make  a  dint  or  impression  in  some¬ 
thing  ;  =Dent  v.  4.  Obs.  rare. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  lxxiv.  (1495)  648  Yf  the 
fynger  dynteth  in  therto  and  finde  it  neshe.  1590  Spenser 
P\  Q.  1.  viii.  8  The  ydle  stroke.  .So  deepely  dinted  in  the 
driven  clay,  That  three  yardes  deepe  a  furrow  up  did  throw. 

3.  trans.  To  mark  or  impress  with  dints;  to  make 
a  dint  or  dints  in. 

1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  1.  ix,  Let  your  floor  with  horned 
satyrs  hoofs  Be  dinted  and  defiled  every  morn.  *639 
Fuller  Holy  War  iv.  i.  (1647)  *67  This  Emperour’s  heart 
was.  .furrowed,  dinted,  and  hollowed  at  last.  1812  Byron 
Ch.  Har.  1.  xlix,  Wide  scattered  hoof-marks  dint  the 
wounded  ground.  1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  iii.  (Street  in 
Strasburg),  He  dints  With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  flints, 
b.  To  impress  or  drive  in  with  force. 

1631  T.  Powell  Tom  All  Trades  142  The  scars  which 
my  unthriftines  hath  dinted  upon  their  fortunes.  1826  J. 
Wilson  Nod.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  232  ‘  Dinna  dint  the  pint 
o’  your  crutch  into  my  instep,  Mr.  North.’  1855  Tennyson 
Maud  1.  ii,  A  body  was  found . .  Mangled,  and  flatten’d,  and 
crush’d,  and  dinted  into  the  ground. 

+  4.  To  take  the  sharp  edge  off;  to  reduce  the 
acrimony  of  (corrosive  liquids).  Obs. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  27  Those  corrosive  fret¬ 
ting,  pontick,  and  acid  juyces..are  I  say  dinted,  softned 
and  sweetned.  Ibid.  101  The  waters  of  the  spaw  majr  .. 
help  to  dint  the  acrimony. 

Hence  Drnted,  Drnting///.  ad/s. 

1566  Drant  Horace ’  Sat.  viii.  E  vb,  When  he  with  dynt- 
yng  axe  is  hewed  rounde  aboute.  1579  Poor  Knt.'s  Pallace , 
No  feare  of  dinting  death.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  (J.),  They 
do  impress  Deep  dinted  furrows  in  the  batter’d  mails.  1697 
Dryden  AEneid  (J.),  Deep'  dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks 
she  draws.  1808  Scott  Alarm,  vi.  xxviii,  With  dinted 
shield,  and  helmet  beat,  a  1881  Rossetti  Rose  Mary  iii. 
142  On  either  hand  There  hung  a  dinted  helm  and  brand. 


DintleSS  (drntles),  a.  [f.  Dint  sb.  +  -less.] 
Without  a  dint  or  dints. 

1.  Not  producing  a  dint  or  impression. 

1558  Phaer  AEneid  n.  E  iij,  On  his  targat  side  it  hit, 
where  dyntlesse  down  it  hyng.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  1  These. 
iii.  4  Darts  fore-seen  are  dintlesse.  1847  Blackie  in  Elacfav. 
Mug.  LXII.  238  Dintless  the  missile  hail  is  pour'd. 

2.  That  has,  or  receives,  no  dint. 

i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vi.  x.  §  24.  102  Veiling  with 
hushed  softness  its  dintless  rocks. 

3.  dial.  See  quot.,  and  cf.  Dint  sb.  2. 

1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Dintless,  lacking  in  energy. 

+  Dinumerate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  dinumerare  to  count  over  one  by  one,  reckon 
lip,  f.  di-,  dis-  apart,  separately  +  mtmerdre  to 
number.]  trans.  To  number  one  by  one. 

1721  Bailey,  Dinumerate,  to  Account  or  Number. 

+  Binirmerately,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  *  di¬ 
numerate,  ad.  L.  dinumerat-us  reckoned  up,  enu¬ 
merated  (see  prec.)  +  -ly  -.]  By  separate  enumera¬ 
tion  ;  one  by  one. 

1668  H.  More  Div .  Dial.  ii.  v,  I  had  not  dinumerately 
and  articulately  mustered  up.  .the  particular  Arguments. 

Dinumera'tion.  [ad.  L.  dinumerdtion-em , 
n.  of  action  from  dinumerare :  see  Dinumerate.] 

1.  ‘  The  act  of  numbering  out  one  by  one*  (Ash). 

1626  Cockeram,  Dinumeration ,  numbring  or  reckoning. 

1721  in  Bailey.  1755  Johnson,  Dinumeration ,  the  act  of 
numbering  out  singly. 

2.  Rhet.  Enumeration  ;  =  Aparithmesis. 

II  Dinus  (doimAs).  Path,  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  hit  0? 
whirling,  vertigo.]  Dizziness,  giddiness,  vertigo. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dinus  . .  a  giddiness  or  swim¬ 
ming  of  the  Head,  a  Disease  otherwise  call'd  Vertigo.  1775 
in  Ash.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Diobely  (doiJu-beli).  [ad.  Gr.  hicupeXia  an 
allowance  of  two  obols,  f.  hi-  twice  +  o£oA-oy  obol.] 
An  allowance  of  two  obols  to  each  citizen  during 
the  Athenian  festivals. 

1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lxii.  V.  (1862)  421  The  disbursement  of 
the  Diobely  . .  on  occasion  of  various  religious  festivals. 
1852  Ibid.  11.  lxxv.  IX.  526  A  portion  of  the  money,  .was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  distribution  of  two  oboli  per  head,  called  the 
diobely,  to  all  present  citizens. 

Diobol  (doii^u'b^l).  Numism .  [ad.  Gr.  8tw/3oA- 
ov ,  f.  hi-  (Di-  ^)  twice  +  o/3oA-os-  Obol.]  A  silver 
coin  of  ancient  Greece  equal  to  two  obols. 

1887  B.  V.  Head  Hist.  Numorum  36  The  well-known 
type  of  the  Tarentine  diobol,  Herakles  strangling  the  lion, 
recurs  on  diobols  of  Arpi,  Caslia,  Rubi,  and  Teate.  Ibid., 
The  currency  of  Apulia  . .  consisted  . .  of  silver  diobols  and 
didrachms  of  Tarentuin. 

Diocesal,  a.  rare.  [f.  Diocese  +  -al.]  Of 
or  relating  to  a  diocese. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Kno’ivl.  II.  281  His  diocesal  functions 
being  afterwards  extended  over  New  Hampshire. 

Diocesan  (dai^-sisan),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5-6 
dyocesan(e,  6  dioeesain,  dyocysen,  7  diocesane, 
dicecesan.  [Formerly  dyocysen ,  dioeesain ,  a.  F. 
dioeesain  (15  th  c.),  f.  diocisc ,  diocese  :  see  -an  i, 
and  cf.  med.L.  dicecesdnus  (1311  in  Du  Cange); 
the  regular  L.  f.  dicecesis  (Diocese)  would  be 
dicecesidnus :  cf.  OF.  dyocesiien  (1332  in  Godef. 
Suppl.),  and  see  Diocesian.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diocese. 

1450-1530  I\ Iyrr.  our  Ladye  71  Wythout  lycense  of  the 

bysshope  dyocesan.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  54 
That  office  of  a  diocesan  Lord  Bishop  . .  unprofitable  and 
unlawfull.  1640  Br.  Hall  Episc.  Ep.  Ded.,  Either  the 
publike,  or  my  own  Dicecesan  Occasions.  1712  Prideaux 
Direct.  Ch.- Wardens  (ed.  4)  104  Their  Business  ..  was  to 
attend  Diocesan  Synods.  1859  Jepiison  &  Reeve  Brittany 
279  The  old  diocesan  town  of  Dol.  1894  Athenseum  5  May 
572/2  The  first  bishops  of  Ireland  were  not  diocesan.  Their 
authority  seems  to  have  been  concurrent,  and  only  limited 
by  the  ocean. 

B.  sb.  1.  He  who  is  in  charge  of  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  diocese  ;  the  bishop  of  a  diocese. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  61  Whanne  a  man  . .  is 
bodyn  com  horn  to  his  dyocesan,  or  to  his  ordynarye,  to 
takyn  his  penauns  of  hym.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  \V.  1515) 
194  Also  ye  shall  praye  ..  for  the  bysshop  of  .N.  our  dyo¬ 
cysen.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Ordering  Deacons,  He  may 
be  admitted  by  his  Diocesan  to  the  ordre  of  Priesthode. 
1689  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  278  Whether  they  are  more  obliged 
to  their  Metropolitan  than  to  their  Diocesan.  1765  T. 
Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass .  I.  iv.  418  They  would  be  no 
longer  subject  to  any  diocesan  in  England.  1881  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens  S.  Sax.  Diocese ,  Langton  belonged  to  that  class 
of  prelates  who  were  statesmen  rather  than  diocesans. 

2.  One  of  the  clergy  or  people  of  a  diocese. 

1502  Ord.  Cry s ten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  vii.  187  These 
bysshoppes,  or  theyr  diocesains,  these  curates.  1532  More 
Confut.  Tifidale  Wks.  398/2  As  the.  .godfather  blesseth  y° 
chyld  . .  or  the  bishop  his  dyocesane.  1555  Watreman 
Fardle  Facions  11.  xii.  283  These  [Bishopes]  mighte  not 
then  gouerne  their  Clergie,  and  other  their  Diocesans,  at 
their  owne  pleasure.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  v.  317 
Titular  Prelates,  .very  unlikely  ever  to  visit  their  Diocesans 
in  partibus  Infidelium.  1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Valentine's 
day.  Faithful  lovers,  .content  to  rank  themselves  humble 
diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valentine.  1839  Lowell  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  50  Latimer,  .said,  .that  the  devil  was  the  faithful- 
lest  of  bishops.  .His diocesans,  too,  are  no  whit  less  zealous. 

Hence  Dio'cesanist,  an  advocate  of  a  diocesan 
system. 

1887  CJi.  Q.  Rev.  XXIII.  347  The  desire  of  the  Diocesanist 
leaders,  .to  introduce,  .certain  usages. 
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Diocese  (daitfses,  -sis).  Forms  :  a.  4-6  dio-, 
dyocise,  -cyse,  5-6  -cis,  (diecise,  dyosys),  6  Sc. 
diosise.  /3.  5-7  diocesse,  6-7  dioces,  6-9  dio- 
cess,  (5  diosses,  6  dioses,  dyoces,  dyesses).  7. 
6-  diocese  (6  dicecese).  5.  {Sc.)  5—6  dyocye,  -cie, 
6  diocye,  dy-,  diosie,  dicesie,  6-  diocie.  e.  5-6 
dio-,  dyocesy,  -sie,  6  dioccesie.  [ME.  diocise , 
etc.,  a.  OF. diocise \diozcisc ,  1 3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  med.L.  diocesis ,  for  L.  dioccesis  a  governor’s 
jurisdiction,  a  district,  in  later  eccl.  L.  a  bishop’s 
jurisdiction,  a  diocese,  a.  Gr.  Sloiktj(xis,  orig. 4  house¬ 
keeping  hence  ‘  management,  administration, 
government,  the  province  of  a  (Roman)  gover¬ 
nor  *,  and  in  Byz.  Gr.  *  a  bishop’s  jurisdiction, 
a  diocese’,  f.  Siouei-ctv  to  keep  house,  to  manage, 
administer,  govern,  f.  5*-,  dia-  through,  thoroughly 
-f  olfci-tiv  to  inhabit,  occupy,  manage.  Under 
Latin  influence  at  the  Renascence,  the  form  became 
in  Fr.  and  Eng.  dioces ;  whence,  for  phonetic 
reasons,  in  Fr.  diocise ,  in  Eng.  diocesse ,  diocess. 
Diocess  was  the  classical  English  type  from  the 
1 6th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  c. ;  it  was  the  only 
form  recognized  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  other 
18th  c.  lexicographers,  and  was  retained  by  some 
(notably  by  the  Times  newspaper)  in  the  19th  c., 
in  which,  however,  diocese  (as  in  Fr.)  has  become 
the  established  spelling.  In  Scotch,  diocis(e,  lost 
th£  terminal  s  in  the  singular,  and  was  reduced  to 
diocie ,  diocy.  The  Gr.-L.  word  was  also  indepen¬ 
dently  adapted  as  dio‘cesyy  -ie :  cf.  paralysis ,  F. 
paralysie,  palsy.  (Cf.  Pr.  diocesa ,  diocezi ,  Sp. 
dio'cesis ,  Pg.  diocese ,  It.  dioresi ,  -cese.'}] 

+  1.  Administration,  dominion,  rule.  Sc.  Obs. 
1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  272  Barounis 
and  Nobles  of  the  Lenox,  and  diosie  of  Ramfrwe  [ditioue 
Ramfroa).  Ibid.  x.  317  Monie  men  of  weir  cum  be  sey 
esilie.  .and  subiected  the  toune  lychtlie  to  thair  authorietie 
and  diosie,  na  man  resisteng. 

2.  A  district  or  division  of  a  country  under 
a  governor ;  a  province  ;  esp.  one  of  the  provinces 
into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  after 
Diocletian  and  Constantine.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  518  The  Kyng  of  Englande,  to 
haue.  .the  cytie  of  Lymoges,  y°  cytie  of  Caours,  wfc  all  the 
dyocis  of  y°  sayd  cyties  belongynge.  1525  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  II.  clxxxiv.  [clxxx  ]  556  To  enioy  styll  peasably  all 
that  euer  they  were  as  then  in  possessyon  of  in  Acquytayne, 
and  nyr.e  dyoces  to  be  quite  delyuered.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  I.  98  The  diocesse  Arsinoetis,  in  the  Lybian  coast. 
1671  L.  Addison  \V.  Barbary  ii.  (T.),  Wild  boars  are  no 
rarity  in  this  diocess,  which  the  Moors  hunt  and  kill  in 
a  manly  pastime.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  I.  vi.  551  Cilicia 
.  .this  Province  included  also  Pisidia,  Pamphilia,  and  three 
Dioceses,  as  they  were  called,  or  Districts  of  Asia.  1781 
Gibbon  Dccl.  Sp  F.  II.  36  The  civil  government  of  the  empire 
was  distributed  into  thirteen  great  dioceses,  each  of  which 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom. 

3.  Eccl .  The  sphere  of  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  ; 
the  district  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  bishop. 
(The  earlier  and  ordinary  sense  in  English.) 

а.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  5773  To  a  dyocise 
langed  a  cite,  &  ordened  paroschens  for  to  be.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Whs.  (1880)  85  3if  prestis  wolen  seie  here  masse  & 
techen  |?e  gospel  in  a  hischopis  diocise.  £1386  Chaucer 
Frol.  664  In  daunger  hadde  he  at  his  owene  gise  The 
yonge  girles  of  the  diocise.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  100/2  A 
diocis,  diocesis.  a  1535  More  Wks.  231  (R.)  He  walked 
about  as  an  apostle  of  the  Deuill  . .  &  had  in  euery  diocyse 
a  dyuerse  name.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  127  Wyth- 
out  examynatyon  or  sentence  gyuen  in  the  Dyosys.  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot  x.  449  Sum  of  the 
Clergie..war  callit..of  the  maist  notable,  Johone  Leslie  .. 
fhrst  estemet  Juge  of  the  diosise,  p.rimat  als  of  the  same. 

p.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  ccvi.  218  In  the  diocesse  of  Mag- 
burgh.  Ibid.  vii.  ccxxi.  244  Yl  the  farther  brynke  of 
Humber  shuld  be  the  begynnynge  of  his  diosses.  1548 
Latimer  Ploughers  (Arb.)  30  TheDeuyl.  .is  the  moste  dyli- 
gent  preacher  of  al  other,  he  is  neuer  out  of  his  dioces. 
1554  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  93  Alle  the  parich 
churches  of  the  dioses  of  London,  a  1600  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  vii.  viii.  §  3  The  local  compass  of  his  authority  we 
term  a  diocess.  1641  Milton  Reform.  1.  (1851)  32  For  one 
Bishop  now  in  a  Dioces  we  should  then  have  a  Pope  in 
every  Parish.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  279 
Austin  forbad  that  [/.  e.  the  translation]  of  Jerom  to  be  used 
in  his  Diocesse.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxviii.  135  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  .withdrew  himself  wholly  to  the  care 
of  his  diocess.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  iv.  384 
Serenus  ordered  ..  that  they  should  be  removed  from.,  his 
diocess.  1867  Times  26  Nov.,  (Leading  Art.)  A  bishop 
must  needs  have  ^reat  influence  in  his  diocess.  1868  R. 
Arthur  Arnold  in  Times  8  Jan.,  There  would.be  no 
sufficient  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  a  bishop  in  that 
diocess. 

y.  1528 More  Dvalogue  1.  Wks.  120/2  Any  bishop.. within 
his  diocese.  1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  Dc  Invent,  rv.  vi. 
89  b,  Parishes  to  Curates  and  Dioceses  to  Byshoppes.  1614 
Selden  Titles  Hon.  301  Vnder  the  Diocese  of  Chichester. 
1765-9  Blackstone  Comm.  (1753)47 7  An  arch-deacon  hath 
an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  immediately  subordinate  to 
the  bishop,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  diocese,  or  in  some 
particular  part  of  it.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  283 
Reports  were  laid  before  him  from  all  the  dioceses  pf  the 
realm.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iv.  341  The  bishops 
had  settled . .  that  each  diocese  should  make  its  own  arrange¬ 
ments. 

б.  ci 470  Henry  Wallace  1.  172  Glaskow  thai  gaif . .  To 
dyocye  in  Duram  to  commend.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot. 
III.  34  Of  Eborak  all  in  the  dyocie.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton 


Catech.  (1884)  3  Within  our  awin  Diocye.  1596  Dalrymple 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  266  That  tyme  in  the  dioesie  of 
S.  Androis  was  done  na  kynde  of  diuine  seruice.  1637-50 
Rovv  Hist.  Kirk ,  Three  Presbyteries  . .  to  make  up  a  Pro- 
vinciall  Synode  and  a  Diocie,  and  everie  ProvincialLSynod 
shall  appoynt  the  place  of  the  nixt  Synod  within  that  same 
Diocie.  Sc.  Prcrz'.  Ramsay  Remin.  (1870)  v.  146  The  deil’s 
a  busy  bishop  in  his  ain  diocie.  1 

e.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  ix.  542  In  all  }>e  kyrkis  halyly 
Of  Abbyrdenys  Dyocesy.  1562  WinJet  Last  Blast  Trompet 
Wks.  1888  I.  43  In  euery  diocesie  and  parochin.  1580  Wills 
#  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  428  Wythin  the  dioercsie  of 
Durham. 

b.  transfi  and  fig. 

1616  S.  Ward  Coale  fr.  Altar  { 1627)  14  True  zeale  loues 
to  keepe  home,  studieth  to  bee  quiet  in  other  mens  Dioces. 
a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650)  99  Haile  Bishop  Valentine, 
whose  day  this  is,  All  the  Aire  is  thy  Diocis.  a  1635  Cor¬ 
bet  Poems  (1807)  18  Their  plays  had  . .  A  perfect  diocess  of 
actors  Upon  the  stage.  1644  Milton  Divorce  (ed.  2)  11. 
xxi.  75  The  causes  . .  reside  so  deeply  in  the  . .  affections  of 
nature,  as  is  not  within  the  diocese  of  Law  to  tamper  with. 
1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Artif.  Com.  Last  Cent.,  I  am  glad 
for  a  season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  the 
strict  conscience.  1891  Morley  in  Daily  News  10  Dec. 
3/2  To  go  about,  as  my  friend  does,  through  the  whole  of 
what  I  may  call  his  diocese  of  those  northern  counties, 
and  breathe  out  Liberalism. 

Hence  Di  oceseless  a.,  without  a  diocese  ;  +  Dio- 
cesener,  one  who  belongs  to  a  diocese ;  =  Diocesan 
sb.  2 ;  Dioce  siarch,  the  ruler  of  a  diocese ; 

J-  Di-ocesser  =  Diocesan  sb.  i. 

1885  R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  III.  175  A  dioceseless 
bishop,  a  1626  Bacon  Case  of  Post-nati  Wks.  (Ellis  & 
Spedding)  VII.  657  They  say  this  unity  in  the  bishop  or 
the  rector  doth  not  create  any  privity  between  the  parish¬ 
ioners  or  dioceseners,  more  than  if  there  were  several  bishops, 
or  several  parsons.  1805  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XX.  512  Diocesan  properly  means  ‘belonging  to  the  dio¬ 
cese’.  In  English  this  word  is  applied  oddly  to  the  diocesi- 
arch,  or  chief  of  the  diocese.  1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv. 
xci.  370  More  than  be  Conuocations  now  Diocessers  were  i 
stout. 

t  Bioce'siail,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  ff.  L.  type 
dicecesicin-us,  f.  dioccesis ,  in  OF.  dyocesiien :  see 
Diocesan,  which  is  a  less  regular  formation.]  = 
Diocesan  a.  and  sb. 

1686  J.  Sergeant  Hist.  Monast.  Conventions  49  If  the 
Diocesian  refuse  to  give  Ordination.  1715  M.  Davies 
A  then.  Brit.  I.  131  The  Clergy. .  of  his  Diocesian  City. 

Diocess,  -cise,  earlier  forms  of  Diocese. 
t  Di-octahe'dral,  a.  Crystal.  Obs.  [Di-  -  i  + 
Octahedral.]  Bounded  by  twice  eight  planes ; 
i.e.  having  the  form  of  an  octahedral  prism  with 
tetrahedral  summits. 

1803-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  204  Di-octahedral 
topaz. 

Diode  (dai‘0"d),  a.  Electr.  Telegr.  [mod.f. 
Gr.  5<-,  (Di- 2)  twice,  doubly  +  dSds  way.]  lit.  Of 
two  ways  :  applied  by  Mr.  Preece  to  a  mode  of 
working,  which  converts  a  single  telegraphic  wire 
into  two  ways  or  ducts  for  signalling  messages, 
without  reference  to  direction  ;  one  application  of 
the  multiplex  system  of  working. 

1886  W.  H.  Preece  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Telcg.  Engineers  XV. 
231  A  mode  [of  working]  by  which  two  messages  are 
practically  sent  at  the  same  time  will  be  diode  working. 

II  Diodon  (darddpn).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  type 
*5 ibSov  doubly-toothed  (sc.  employ  animal),  f.  81-, 
(Di-  2)  twice  +  65ouy,  68 ovt-  (in  neuter  adjs.  -oSov) 
tooth.]  A  genus  of  globe-fishes,  having  the  jaws 
tipped  with  enamel,  forming  a  tooth-like  tubercle 
in  the  centre  of  the  beak  above  and  below. 

The  name  has  also  been  improperly  given  to  a  genus  of 
South  American  falcons,  and  to  the  cetacean  genus 
Ziphius. 

1776  Pennant  Zool.  III.  129  Oblong  Diodon. .  Sun-fish  from 
Mount’s  Bay.  Ibid.  131  Short  Diodon.  .Sun-fish  from  Loo. 
Ibid.  132  Globe  Diodon.  This  species  is  common  to  Europe 
and  South  Carolina.  1840  F.  D.  Bennett  Whaling  Voy. 

II.  264  The  Round  Diodon,  or  Toad-fish.  1834  Owen  in 
Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  II.  95/2  The  ..  grinding  tubercle  of 
the  diodon. 

Di  odont,  a.  and  sb.  [See  prec.]  adj.  Having 
two  teeth :  spec,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dio- 
dontidx  or  family  of  fishes  of  which  Diodon  is 
the  typical  genus ;  sb.  a  fish  of  this  family.  So 
Diodo'ntoid  a.  and  sb. 

In  modern  Diets. 

II  Dioecia  (doi|fJia).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Linmeus  ! 
1735),  a.  Gr.  type  *8iout'ia,  abstr.  sb.  from  *8ioi/cos 
having  two  houses,  f.  81-,  (Di-  2)  twice  +  dittos  house. 
Cf.  Moncecia.]  The  twenty-second  class  in  the 
Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus,  comprising  plants  which 
have  male  (staminiferons)  and  female  (pistilliferous)  j 
flowers  on  separate  individuals. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Dioecia,  in  Botany,  a  class 
of  plants  which  have  the  male  and  female  parts . .  in  different 
flowers,  and  . .  on  different  plants  of  the  same  species. 
Among  the  plants  of  this  class  are  the  willow,  mistletoe, 
hemp,  spinach.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau' s  Bot.  ix.  96. 

Hence  Dioe'cian  a.  =  Dkecious. 

1828  Webster,  Diecian. 

Dicecio-  (dsiirjw),  comb.  f.  Dicecious,  =dice- 
ciously  ;  as  diceciodimorphous,  diceciopolygamous. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diceciopolygamous .  .a  term  applied 
to  those  plants  of  which  some  individuals  bear  unisexual 
and  some  bisexual  flowers. 


Dioecious  (dai|fpas),  a.  [f.  Dkecia  +  -oils.] 

1.  Bot.  Of  plants :  Having  the  unisexual  male 
and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants. 

1748-52  Sir  J.  Hill  Nat.  Hist.,  Plants  291  (Jodr.)  The 
rhamnus  with  terminatory  spikes  and  quadrified  dioecious 
flowers.  1789  G.  White  Selborne  (1853)  393  Hops  are 
dioecious  plants.  1877  Darwin  Eorms  of  FI.  Introd.  3 
A  species  tending  to  become  dioecious,  with  the  stamens 
reduced  in  some  individuals  and  with  the  pistils  in  others. 

2.  Zool.  Having  the  two  sexes  in  separate  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  sexually  distinct. 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  IV.  xlvii.  394  Certain 
intestinal  worms  in  which  the  sexes  are  dioecious.  1880 
Gunther  Fishes  157  All  fishes  are  dioecious,  or  of  distinct 
sex.  1882  A.  Macfarlane  Consanguinity  8  Sex  in  Man 
is  dioecious. 

Hence  Dice'ciously  adv.,  in  a  dioecious  manner  ; 
Dioe'ciousness,  dioecious  state  or  condition. 

1839  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873)  74  Some  . .  species  of 
holly  in  North  America,  are,  according  to  Asa  Gray .  .more 
or  less  dioeciously  polygamous.  1874  F.  A.  Kitchener 
Year's  Bot.  vii.  tt8  This  idea  of  benefit  to  the  plant  in 
dioeciousness.  1877  Darwin  Forms  of  FI.  vii.  279  Other¬ 
wise  every  step  towards  dioeciousness  would  lead  towards 
sterility. 

Dioecism  (daiifsiz’m).  [ad.  mod.L.  dimeismus, 
Ger.  didcismus  (Sachs),  f.  Gr.  *8wik-os  (in  L.  form 
dioxus  :  see  Dicecia)  +  -ISM.]  Dioecious  condition. 

1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs'  Bot.  807  This  distribution 
of  the  sexes,  which  is  generally  termed  Dioecism,  occurs  in 
all  classes  and  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Diogenes  (dsiifrdgeniz).  The  name  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  Cynic  philosopher,  who  according  to 
tradition  showed  his  contempt  for  the  amenities  of 
life  by  living  in  a  tub :  see  Cynic.  Hence  Dio-- 
genes-crab,  a  species  of  West  Indian  hermit  crab, 
which  chooses  an  empty  shell  for  its  residence. 
Diogenes-cup,  the  cup-like  cavity  formed  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  by  arching  the  fingers,  and  bend¬ 
ing  the  thumb  and  little  finger  toward  each  other : 
from  a  story  that  the  Cynic  substituted  this  for  a 
cup  in  raising  water  to  his  mouth. 

1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Aloral  T.  (1816)  I.  i.  4  A  table 
covered  with  a  clean  table  cloth ;  dishes  in  nice  order  . .  ap¬ 
peared  to  our  young  Diogenes  absurd  superfluities.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diogenes-cup.  1884  J.  Hall  Chr.  Home 
176  Exceptional  natures,  that,  Diogenes-like,  prefer  to  be 
let  alone. 

Hence  Diogenic  (doiiodge'nik)  a.,  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  Diogenes.  So  Diogenical 
a. ;  Dioge  nically  adv. ;  Dio'genize  v.,  to  render 
cynical. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  v,  Socratic  or  rather  Diogenic 
utterances.  1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  112  There  is 
vaine-glory .  .in  being  Diogenicall  and  dogged.  1603  Dek- 
ker  Grissil  (Shaks.  Soc.)  21  Sweet  signior,  be  not  too 
Diogenical  to  me.  1719  Ozeli.  tr.  Misson's  1'rav.  Eng.  154 
(D.)  To  despise  riches,  not  Diogenically,  but  indolently. 
1623  Cockeram  11,  One  growne  Churlish,  Diogeniz’d. 

Dioic  (dai’oik),  a.  rare~°.  [ad.  F.  dioiqut 
(Bulliard  1783),  or  mod.L.  dioicus  (Linnaeus  1753), 
a.  Gr.  type  *8ioatos :  see  Dicecia.]  =  Dkecious. 
So  Dioi'cotts  a.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Diol(e,  obs.  early  ff.  Dole,  Dool,  grief. 

+  Di’onise.  Obs.  Also  5  diones,  and  in  L. 
form  dionysia.  [a.  OF.  dionise,  dyonise  (13  . .  in 
Godef.),  ad.  med.L. dionysia  (Albertns  Magnus),  L. 
dionysias ( I'liny),  Gr.  Siovuaias,  f.  Llovvoos  Bacchus.] 
A  precious  stone,  of  a  black  colour  streaked  with 
red,  reckoned,  by  mediaeval  writers,  a  preservative 
against  drunkenness. 

[1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxxiv.  (1495)  563 
Dionisius  is  a  biacke  stoon  or  broune  spronge  wyth  red 
veynes .  .yf  it  is  groundid  and  medelyd  wyth  water  it  sinel- 
lyth  as  wyne,  and  yet  it  wythstondyth  dronkenshyp.]  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  100/1  Diones,  dionisia.  1567  Maplet  Gr. 
Forest  6  The  Dionise  is  black,  or  rather  browne,  all  be- 
strowed  with  bloudie  strokes  or  vaines.  1601  Chester 
Love's  Mart,  lxxxvi.  (1878)  18  The  Adamant,  Dionise,  and 
Calcedon.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  40/1  The  Dionise 
stone.  1750  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr.  Stones  94  Dionysia. 
1855  Smf.dley  Occult.  Sc.  354  Dionysia. 

Dionym  (dordnim).  [ad.  Gr.  duiivvp-os,  -ov 
having  two  names,  f.  81-,  (Di- 2)  twice  +  ovopa 
name.]  A  name  consisting  of  two  terms  (as  the 
names  in  zoology  orbotany,  the  two  terms  of  which 
denote  respectively  the  genus  and  species). 

18. .  Coues  is  cited  by  Cent.  Diet. 

Dionymal  (daiip'nimal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dionym  ;  =  Binominal. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dionymal,  that  hath  two  names. 
1884  f.  A.  Allen  On  Zool.  Nomen.  in  The  Auk  Oct.  352 
The  binomial  (or  dionymal)  system. 

Dionysiac  (dai|dnisiak),  a.  [ad.  L.  Diony- 
siac-us,  a.  Gr.  Aiovvcnaicbs,  f.  Aiovcaia  the  feast 
of  Aiuvvaos  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  So  mod.F. 
Dionysiaque  (Acad.  1762).] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dionysus  or  Bacchus, 
or  to  his  worship. 

1844  Beck  &  Felton  tr.  Munk's  Met.  149  Dionysiac 
and  erotic  poems,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  iv.  §  4. 
236  The  new  Dionysiac  revel.  1865  Gkote  Plato HI.  xxiii. 
162  The  Orphic  or  Dionysiac  religious  mysteries.  1871 
Browning  Balaust.  37  Ours  the  great  Dionusiac  theatre, 
And  tragic  triad  of  immortal  fames. 
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B.  sb.  pi.  The  Dionysiac  festivals  or  Dionysia , 
celebrated  periodically  in  ancient  Greece. 

1827-38  Hare  Guesses  (1867)  154  At  Athens,  Homer,  the 
Dionysiacs  and  Pericles,  by  their  united  influence,  fostered 
them  into  dramatists. 

So  Dionysi'acal  a.  ;  Dionysiacally  adv. 

1858  Hogg  Shelley  II.  xi.  373  The  goat  is  a  Dionysiacal 
quadruped,  habitually  given  to  scale  Parnassus.  1816  T. 
Taylor  in  Pamphleteer  VIII.  57  The  mundane  intellect  . . 
is  Bacchus  . .  the  soul  is  particularly  distributed  into  gene¬ 
ration  Dionysiacally. 

Dionysian  (cDiiffrirsian),  a.  [f.  L.  Dionysi-us 
of  or  pertaining  to  Dionysus  or  Bacchus ;  also  as 
sb.  a  personal  name  +  -an.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  or 
the  Dionysia  or  festivals  held  in  honour  of  Diony¬ 
sus  ;  —  Dionysiac. 

a  1610  Healey  Theophrastus  (1636)  13  The  .Seas  after  the 
Dionysian  feasts  will  be  more  smooth.  1822  T.  Mitchell 
A  ristoph .  I.  p.  xxiii,The  Dionysian  festivals,  .were  the  great 
carnivals  of  antiquity. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Elder  or 
Younger  Dionysius,  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  notorious 
for  cruelty. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  839  Who.  .would  not  . .  hate 
. .  those  Dionysian  Tyrants  in  Sicilia?  1879  Encycl.  Brit . 

I X.  688/2  He . .  punished  with  Dionysian  severity  the  slightest 
want  of  respect. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  abbot  Dionysius  the  Little, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  said  to  have 
first  practised  the  method  of  dating  events  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  of  which  he  fixed  the  accepted 
date. 

Dionysian  period ,  a  period  of  532  Julian  years,  after  which 
the  changes  of  the  moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  year ; 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Dionysius  for  calculating 
the  date  of  Easter. 

1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Period Victorian  Period ,  an 
interval  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  Julian  years  . .  Some 
ascribe  this  period  to  Dionysius  Exiguus ;  and  hence  call  it 
the  Dionysian  Period.  1768  Horsefall  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LVIII.  102  Encreased  by  three  dionysian  periods,  or  mul¬ 
tiples  of  28  and  19.  1876  Chambers  Astron.  470  The  Diony¬ 
sian  Period  is  obtained  by  a  combination  of  the  Lunar  and 
Solar  cycles.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883)  n  Our  received 
Dionysian  era. 

4.  Of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (Acts  xvii.  34) ; 
esp.  applied  to  early  ecclesiastical  works  attributed 
to  him. 

1885  Catholic  Diet.  264/1  Pearson  places  the  composition 
of  the  Dionysian  writings  before  340. 

Dionysic  (dsi|dhi-sik),  a.  rare.  ?  Ohs.  [f.  L. 
or  Gr.  form  of  Dionysus  +  -ic.]  Of  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus;  Dionysiac. 

1831  Examiner  501/1  The  true  Dionysic  metre  ;  the  pre¬ 
dominant  metre  of  Greek  theatrical  music.  1832  Ibid.  453/1 
The  Dionysic  wreath,  the  symbol  of  theatric  hdnor. 

Diophautine  (dsiiofarntin,  -sin),  a.  Math.  [f. 
proper  name  Diophant-us  +  -ink.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  a  celebrated  mathe¬ 
matician,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
spec,  applied  to  problems  involving  indeterminate 
equations,  and  to  a  method  of  solving  these  {Dio¬ 
phantine  analysis')  attributed  to  him. 

1700  Gregory  in  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  321  The  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  indetermined  arithmetical  or  Diophantine  prob¬ 
lems.  1811  P.  Barlow  (title),  An  Elementary  Investigation 
of  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  with  its  application  to  the 
indeterminate  and  diophantine  analysis.  1888  Blackw.  Mag. 
June  794  She  solves  a  diophantine  problem. 

Diophysite,  -ism,  improper  ff.  Diphysite, 
Dyophysite,  etc. 

Diopside  (daiift'pssid).  Min.  [a.  F.  diopside 
(Hatiy  1801),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  81-,  (Di- a)  twice -t  oipis 
appearance,  aspect,  but  viewed  by  later  authors  as 
a  deriv.  of  Gr.  Slotpis  a  view  through,  f.  S 81a- 
through.]  A  synonym  of Pyroxbne  ;  now  usually 
restricted  to  the  transparent  varieties. 

1808  Allan  Names  Min.  26  Diopside  . .  a  mineral  from 
Mussa  in  Piemonte.  1868  Dana  Min.  223  Diopside  has 
been  observed  as  a  furnace  product.  1879  Rutlev  Study 
Rocks  xiii.  264  The  diopside  has  a  rough  or  stepped  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  abraded  surfaces  of  sections. 

Dioptase  (doqp  phi's).  Min.  [a.  F.  dioptase 
(Hatiy  1801),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  Si-,  Sia-  through  +  onrus 
seen,  visible  :  cf.  Siowtijs  a  looker  through.]  A 
translucent  silicate  of  copper,  crystallizing  in  six- 
sided  prisms,  called  emerald  copper  ore. 

1804  W.  Nicholson  tr.  Fourcroy  s  Chem.  II.  430  Dioptase 
is  an  ore  of  copper.  1868  Dana  Min.  402  Dioptase  occurs 
disposed  in  well  defined  crystals  and  amorphous  on  quartz. 

Diopter  (dsiip'ptai).  Also  in  Lat.  form  dioptra. 
[a.  F.  dioptre  (1547  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  diop¬ 
tra,  a.  Gr.  Sionrpa  an  optical  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  heights,  levelling,  etc. ;  cf.  also  Gr.  Sio-n-rpov 
spying-glass,  f.  Si-,  Sia-  through  +  stem  dir-  to  see 
+  instrumental  suffix,  -t pa,  -Tpovi] 

1.  An  ancient  form  of  theodolite,  or  instrument 
for  taking  angles. 

1613  M.  Ridley  Magn.  Bodies  112  Make  a  hole  as  in  a 
Diopter,  that  the  Sunne  may  shine  in  at  it.  1641  W.  Gas¬ 
coigne  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  51  Two  dioptraes 
. .  fitted  with  glasses,  hair,  and  moveable  rims.  1851  <  )r  i  i: 
tr.  Humboldt’s  Cosmos  III.  53  Long  tubes  ..  employed  by 
Arabian  astronomers,  .to  the  extremities  of  which  ocular  and 
object  diopters  were  attached.  1857  W hewell  Hist.  Induct. 
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Sc.  I.  354  He  wrote  . .  a  treatise  on  the  Dioptra.  .an  instru¬ 
ment  for  taking  angles. 

2.  The  index-arm  of  a  graduated  circle  ;  =  Ali¬ 
dade. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  iv.  xx.  (ed.  7)  476  Having  set  the 
Diopter  of  your  Astrolabe  at  that  Altitude.  1662  J.  Davies 
tr.  Olearius ’  Voy.  Ambass.  192,  I  took  the  Horizon  with  my 
Astrolabe,  and  having  put  my  Dioptra  into  it,  I  turn’d  my 
self  towards  the  Sea  . .  and  could  easily  discern  it.  1874 
Knight  Did.  Mech.  1. 172/1  To  measure  an  angle  with  the 
astrolabe,  the  latter  is  placed  with  its  center  over  the  vertex 
of  the  angle,  and  turned  until  the  fixed  diopters  sight  in  the 
direction  of  one  side.  The  movable  strip  with  its  diopters 
is  then  sighted  in  the  direction  of  the  other  side,  and  the 
angle  contained  between  the  two  strips  is  read  off. 

+  3.  A  surgical  speculum.  Obs. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dioptra  . .  a  Surgeon’s  Instru¬ 
ment.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Dioptra ,  among  surgeons, 
denotes  an  instrument  whereby  to  dilate  the  matrix,  or 
anus,  and  inspect  any  ulcers  therein  ;  called  also  speculum 
matriciSf  and  dilaiatorium.  1872  Thomas  Dis.  Women  37 
If  therefore,  says  Paul  of  ./Egina,  the  ulceration  he  within 
reach,  it  is  detected  by  the  dioptra. 

4.  An  instrument  for  obtaining  drawings  of  the 
skull  by  projections. 

1878  Bartley  tr.  Topinards  Anthrop.  11.  iii.  269. 

5.  A  unit  of  measurement  forienses ;  =  Dioptric 

sb.  2. 

1890  Gould  New  Med.  Did.  133/1  Diopter  or  Dioptric. 

+  Bio’ptic,  ci.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  5<a- 
through  +  otttlk-os  of  or  pertaining  to  sight  or 
vision,  f.  root  o7r-  to  see.] 

A.  adj.  =  Dioptric.  Also  Dioptical. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr. ,  The Dioptick Art,  the  Perspective 
Art,  or  that  part  of  Astronomy,  which  by  Quadrants  and 
hollow  instruments  pierces  the  Heavens,  and  measures  the 
distance,  length,  bigness,  and  breadth  of  the  Ccelestial 
bodies.  1818  Todd,  Dioptical ,  and  Dioptick ,  soothe  next 
words  [ dioptrical ,  dioptric ]  are  now  sometimes  written. 

B.  sb.  a.  One  skilled  in  Dioptrics,  b.  {pi.) 
=  Dioptrics. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  I.  58  If  our  Diopticks  could  attain 
to  that  curiosity  as  to  grind  us  such  Glasses,  as  would 
present  the  Effluviums  of  the  Magnet.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  56  He  intends  to  give  the.  .demonstration  in  his  Diopticks 
which  he  is  now  writing. 

Dioptra :  see  Diopter. 

+  Dio'ptral,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  L.  dioptra  Diopter 
+  -al.]  =  Dioptric  a. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Sia-vey  n.  ii.  50  Degrees  of 
angular  production  obserued  by  some  Dioptrall  instrument. 

Dioptric  (dsi^'ptrik),  a.  and  sb.  [mod.  ad.  Gr. 
Siottt piK-bs  of  or  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  Sio-mpa 
(Diopter);  in  neuter  pi. Sio-mpma  as  sb.,the  science 
of  dioptrics.  See  -ic,  -ics.] 

A.  adj.  + 1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  Diopter  (sense  1).  Obs. 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  v.  107  Two  signes  of  the 
Zodiacke  diametrally  opposite  should  not  be  seene  by  a 
Dioptricke  instrument.  1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  bled.  I Vks. 
Vocab.,  Dioptric,  belonging  to  the  perspective,  or  a  mathe¬ 
matical  instrument,  thorow  whicli  they  look  to  take  the 
height  of  a  thing. 

2.  Serving  as  a  medium  for  sight ;  assisting  vision 
(or  rendering  it  possible)  by  means  of  refraction  (as 
a  lens,  the  humours  of  the  eye). 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  xii.  (1712)  84  To  view  the 
Asperities  of  the  Moon  through  a  Dioptrick-glass.  1660  — 
Myst.  Godl.  11.  iii.  36  None  of  the  external  Organs  have  any 
Sense  at  all  in  them,  no  more  then  an  Acousticon  or  a 
Dioptrick  glass.  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud.  Chr.  186  A  dead 
mechanism,  .ready  to  serve  as  the  dioptric  glass,  spreading 
the  images  of  light  from  the  Infinite  on  the  tender  and  living 
retina.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Snrg.  I.  299  The  refraction 
is  said  to  be  normal  or  abnormal  according  to  the  position 
of  the  retina  with  regard  to  the  focus  of  the  dioptric  system. 

3.  Relating  to  the  refraction  of  light ;  pertaining 
to  dioptrics  (see  B.  3) ;  esp.  (of  a  telescope,  etc.), 
refractive,  refracting.  (Opp.  to  Catoptric.) 

Dioptric  system ,  in  lighthouses,  also  called  refracting 
system  :  see  quot.  1879. 

1672  Newton  in  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5086  For  Dioptrique 
Telescopes,  .the  difficulty  consisted  not  in  the  Figure  of  the 
glass,  hut  in  the  Difformity  of  Refractions.  1688  R.  Holme 
A  rmoury  iii.  146/2  The  . .  Dioptrick,  or  broken  sight,  is 
rightly  seen  in  a  Tub  of  Water  where  the  Surface  is  cut. 
1753  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  167  Our  common  telescopes 
whether  dioptric  or  reflecting.  1871  Tyndall  Fragnt.  Sc. 
(1879)  B.  xvi.  436  The  light  was  developed  in  the  focus  of 
a  dioptric  apparatus.  1879  CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  IV '.75 
The  Dioptric  arrangement  is  that  in  which  jhe  rays  issuing 
from  the  flame  are  collected  and  refracted  in  a  given  direc¬ 
tion  by  a  lens  placed  in  front  of  the  light. 

+  4.  Capable  of  being  seen  through  :  see  quot. 

1801  Farmer's  Mag.  II.  48  As  to  dioptric  beehives  [i.  e. 
provided  with  glass  windows  on  opposite  sides]  the  best  J 
have  seen  is  of  wood,  i860  J.  P.  Kennedy  W.  Wirt  II.  xiii. 
220  These  few  fragments,  .give  us.  .glimpses  into  that  ‘  diop¬ 
tric  bee  hive  the  heart  of  the  writer. 

B.  sb. 

1.  =  Diopter  i. 

1849  Ott£  tr.  Humboldt's  Cosmos  II.  545  The  Alexandrian 
astronomers ..  possessed  ..  solstitial  armils,  and  linear  diop¬ 
trics. 

2.  A  unit  for  expressing  the  refractive  power  of  a 
lens,  being  the  power  of  a  lens  whose  focal  distance 
is  one  metre. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  One  dioptric,  which  is  written  1  D,  is 
a  glass  of  one  meter,  or  39-37  inches,  focal  distance.  1887 
I  A.  Bruce  in  Encycl.  Brit .  XXII.  373. 


3.  pi.  Dioptrics  :  that  part  of  the  science  of 
Optics  which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light. 
(Opp.  to  Catoptrics.) 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  1.  (1645)  131  The  demonstration 
.  .Renatus  Des  Cartes  has  excellently  set  down  in  his  book 
of  Dioptrikes.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  626  The  Dioptricks, 
that  consider  Rays  Refracted.  1718  J.  Chamberlayne 
Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  II.  xxii.  §  41  One  that  is  well  versed 
in  Dioptricks,  and  understands  the  Nature  of  Vision.  1831 
Brewster  Optics  Introd.  3  Light  ..through  transparent 
bodies  is  transmitted  according  to  particular  laws,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  dioptrics. 

Dio  ptrical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
f  1.  =  Dioptric  a.  i .  Obs. 

1612  Brerf.vvood  Lang.  <y  Relig.  xiii.  134  Of  which  height 
..  it  is  observed  in  Pliny,  that  Dicararchus,  by  dioptrical 
instruments,  found  the  hill  Delius  ..  to  be.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr Dioptrical ,  pertaining  to  Dioptra. 

2.  =  Dioptric  a.  2,  3. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  1  Dioptrical  Glasses  are 
but  a  Modern  Invention.  1677  Horneck  Gt.  Law  fonsid. 
ii.  (1704)  17  Little  animals  . .  viewed  through  Dioptrical 
glasses.  1769  S.  Hardy  {title),  A  Translation  of  Scheffer’s 
Treatise  on  the  Emendation  of  Dioptrical  Telescopes. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  dioptrics  ;  skilled  in  diop¬ 
trics. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  78  Dioptrical  Artists.  1752 
Short  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  507  Of  a  radius  somewhat 
longer  than  the  focal  length  you  want,  for  a  dioptrical 
reason.  1800  Young  ibid.  XCI.27  Dioptrical  propositions. 

+  4.  =  Dioptric  a.  4.  Obs. 

1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xxiii,  To  have  gone  softly,  as 
you  would  to  a  dioptrical  bee-hive,  and  look’d  in. 

Hence  Dioptrically  adv.,  by  means  of  refraction. 
1732  Hist.  Litte?*aria  III.  363  To  produce  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  Effects . . either  dioptncally  or  catpptrically.  1849- 
52  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1441/2  Dioptrically-formed  co¬ 
loured  margins.  1883  Carpenter  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
266/1  s.v.  Microscope,  Images  dioptrically  formed  of  _the 
general  outlines  and  larger  details  of  microscopic  objects. 

Dioptrician  (dai^ptri-Jan).  rare.  [f.  Diop¬ 
tric  ;  cf.  optician.]  One  skilled  in  dioptrics. 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2045  An  Un-usual  kind  of  Refrac¬ 
tion,  hitherto  un-observed  by  Dioptricians. 

Dioptrics  :  see  Dioptric  B  3. 

Diorama  (daiiorcrma).  [mod,  (in  F.  1822)  f. 
Gr.  81-,  81a-  through  +  opapa  that  which  is  seen,  a 
sight :  cf.  Siopa-eiv  to  see  through.]  A  mode  of 
scenic  representation  in  which  a  picture,  some  por¬ 
tions  of  which  are  translucent,  is  viewed  through 
an  aperture,  the  sides  of  which  are  continued  to¬ 
wards  the  picture  ;  the  light,  which  is  thrown  upon 
the  picture  from  the  roof,  may  be  diminished  or  in¬ 
creased  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  represent  the  change 
from  sunshine  to  cloudy  weather,  etc.  The  name 
has  also  been  used  to  include  the  building  in  which 
dioramic  views  are  exhibited  ;  and  in  later  times 
has  been  transferred  to  exhibitions  of  dissolving 
views,  etc. 

The  Diorama,  invented  by  Daguerre  and  Bouton,  was 
first  exhibited  in  London,  29  Sept.  1823,  the  building  being 
erected  in  Regent’s  Park.  It  was  patented  in  1824  by 
J.  Arrowsmith,  No.  4899. 

1823  A  nn.  Reg.  309*  It  is  called  the  Diorama,  and  the 
idea  is  borrowed  from  the  panorama.  1824  J.  Arrowsmith 
Specif.  Patent  No.  4899  (title)  An  improved  mode  of 
publicly  exhibiting  pictures  . .  which  I  denominate  a  ‘  dio¬ 
rama1.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  liii.  The  memory  has 
as  many  moods  as  the  temper,  and  shifts  its  scenery  like 
a  diorama. 

fig.  1876  L.  Tollemache  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  117  Litera¬ 
ture  is  able  . .  to  give  a  diorama  of  what  it  depicts,  while 
art  can  give  only  a  panorama.  1892  E.  Reeves  Homeward 
Bound  331  Entering  the  river  Thames,  we  were  delighted 
with  the  double  diorama  of  ships  and  green  meadows. 

attrib.  1848  Maria  Hare  in  A.  J.  C.  Hare  Mem.  Quiet 
L.  (1874)  II.  xvi.  310  Like  the  gradual  change  of  the 
diorama  views  from  light  to  dark. 

Hence  Diora'mist,  a  proprietor  or  exhibitor  of  a 
diorama. 

1834  Hood  Tylney  Hall  (1840)  246  Here  an  indignant 
dioramist  raves  at  a  boggling  scene-shifter. 

Dioramic  (daiionEinik),  a.  [f.  Diorama  + 
-ic.  (Gr.  analogies  would  require  dioramaticlj] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  diorama. 

1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  iv.  (1833)  66  The  same  picture 
exhibited  under  all  the  imposing  accompaniments  of  a 
dioramic  representation.  1861  Musgkave  By-roads  251 
There  is  another  chapel . .  where  the  same  dioramic  effect 
has  been  produced  by  concealed  coloured  glass  lights.  1881 
Daily  Tel.  27  Dec.,  Well-managed  dioramic  effects,  depict¬ 
ing  a  terrible  storm  with,  .thunder  and  lightning. 

Diorism  (dai’oriz’m).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  Siopiop-os, 
distinction,  logical  division,  f.  8iopt£-tiv  to  draw  a 
boundary  through,  divide,  distinguish.]  The  act 
of  defining;  distinction,  definition:  by  H.  More 
used  app.  as  =  distinctive  sense  or  application. 

1664  H.  More  Exp.  7  Churches  71  To  eat  things  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  Idols  is  one  mode  of  Idolatry ;  but,  by  a  Propheticall 
Diorism,  it  signifies  Idolatry  in  general.  1680  —  Apocal. 
Apoc.  92  If  they  were  not  just  four  . .  yet  by  a  Prophetick 
Diorisme  they  might  be  called  four.  1685  —  Illustration 
35  In  a  Mystical  sense,  by  a  Diorism,  The  Mustek  may 
e  that  at  their  Idolatrous  worship. 

+  Diori'Stic,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  SiopiariK-os  dis¬ 
tinctive  ;  f.  as  prec.]  Serving  to  define  or  distin¬ 
guish  ;  defining. 

1675  Collins  in  Rigaud  Cory.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  216  In 
this  case  one  of  tilt  dioristic  limits  is  lost.  1684  Phil. 
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Trans.  XIV.575  A  Cardanick  ./Equation  ..  such  as  shall 
have  the  dioristick  limits  rational. 

t  Diori'stical,  <r.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  = 
prec.  Hence  Diori-stically  adv.,  by  distinctive 
application :  see  Diorism. 

1664  H.  More  Exp.  7  Churches  72  Ye  are  not.,  free 
from  the  Lusts  of  the  flesh  (which  Vice  is  here  noted  by 
Nicolaitism  dioristically,  as  Idolatry  in  general  before  by 
eating  things  sacrificed  to  Idols).  1668  —  Div.  Dial.  v.  xl. 
(1713)  521  The  Lake  of  Fire  and  Brimstone  not  symbolical 
or  dioristical,  but  visible  or  natural. 

Diorite  (dai-orait).  Min.  [a.  F.  diorite  (Haiiy), 
irreg.  f.  8iopl(-uv  to  distinguish  +  -ite.]  A  variety 
of  Greenstone,  consisting  of  hornblende  combined 
with  a  triclinic  feldspar  (albite  or  oligoclase). 

1826  W.  Phillips  Out l.  Mineral.  <$•  Geo l.  151  The  Dia¬ 
base,  Diorite,  and  Amphibolite  of  French  authors,  seems  to 
include  both  Greenstone  and  Hornblende  rock.  1858 
Geikie  Hist.  Boulder  xii.  239  Hornblendic  green-stones, 
or  diorites.  1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  vi.  (1869)  182 
The  axe  was  preeminently  the  implement  of  antiquity. 
Serpentine  and  diorite  were  the  principal  materials. 

attrib.  1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  xxii.  709  The 
magnificent  diorite  statue  of  Shafra,  the  builder  of  the 
Second  Pyramid.  1890  Goldfields  Victoria  17  The  stone 
. .  running  through  a  diorite  dyke. 

Dioritic  (dai,ori-tik),  a.  [f.  Diorite  + -ic.]  Of 
the  nature  of  diorite  ;  containing  diorite. 

1847  in  Craig.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  vii.  (1856)  55 
A  similar  range  . .  on  the  Atlantic  side,  evidently  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  dioritic  series.  1862  Dana  Man. 
Geol.  iii.  78  Dioritic  Schist. 

II  Diorthosis  (daiiprjwu'sis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
Siopdcuais,  n.  of  action  f.  hopdo-av  to  make  straight, 
f.  Si-,  8ia-  through,  thoroughly  +  opBos  straight, 
right.]  The  act  of  setting  straight  or  in  order  : 
a.  in  Stirg.,  the  straightening  of  crooked  or  frac¬ 
tured  limbs,  b.  The  recension  or  revision  of  a 
literary  work. 

1704  in  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  (J.).  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Diorthosis ,  in  Surgery,  an  Operation,  whereby 
crooked  or  distorted  Members  are  made  even,  and  restor’d 
to  their  Original  and  Regular  Shape.  1873  Brit.  Q.  Rev . 
LVII.  297  The  diorthosis  (i.  e.  the  setting  free  from  figure 
and  parable,  the  fulfilment)  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt .  viii.  500  Christ 
was  the  diorthosis  of  the  temple. 

Diorthotic  (doi^-ij^rtik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  biopOcu- 
tik-6s  corrective  :  derived  as  prec.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  recension  of  a  literary  work  (see  prec.  b). 

i860  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  162  No  sooner  had 
Scaliger  placed  himself  by  common  consent  at  the  head  of 
textual  criticism,  than  he  took  leave  for  ever  of  diorthotic 
criticism. 

Dioscoreaceous  (dsi^sko^ri^-Jos),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  mod.L.  Dioscoreacex,  f.  Dioscorea,  the  typical 
genus,  containing  the  yams.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  N.O.  Dioscoreacex  of  Monocotyledons. 

Dioscorein  (doi|^sko°'r/'|in).  [f.  Dioscorea  + 
-in.]  ‘  An  impure  substance  made  by  precipitating 
the  tincture  of  Dioscorea  villosa  with  water  ’  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1883). 

II  Diosma  (dsiip-sma).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
Sf-os  divine  +  60-/2.77  odour.]  A  genus  of  South 
African  heath-like  plants  ^N.O.  Rtitacex),  with 
strong  balsamic  odour. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Botany  xvi.  209.  1800  J.  Aber¬ 
crombie  Ev.  Man  his  own  Gardener  (ed.  16)  251  African 
heaths  . .  diosmas  . .  will  require  to  be  frequently  refreshed 
with  moderate  waterings.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  411/1  Diosma 
..cultivated  for  their  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 

Hence  Diosmin  (see  quot.  1883). 

1837  Benny  Cycl.  IX.  5/1  Brandes  considers  the  extractive 
to  be  peculiar,  and  terms  it  Diosmin.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Diosmin ,  a  bitter  principle,  of  brownish  yellow  colour, 
soluble  in  water,  obtained  from  the  Diosma  crenata. 

||  Diosmosis  (d9i|^sm^u*sis).  Also  in  anglicized 
form  di'osmose.  [mod.f.  Gr.  5t-,  dia -  through  + 
Osmosis  :  cf.  end-,  exosmosis.]  The  transudation 
of  a  fluid  through  a  membrane  ;  =  Osmosis. 

1825  W.  Stirling  tr.  Landor's  Text-bk .  Hum.  Phys.  I. 
393  This  exchange  of  fluids  is  termed  endosmosis  or  dios¬ 
mosis.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diosmose  . .  Diosmosis,  same 
as  Osmosis. 

Hence  Diosmotic  a.,  pertaining  to  diosmosis; 
=  Osmotic. 

II  Diota  (doiiJn’la).  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq .  [L. 
diota,  a.  Gr.  810/7-7  two-eared,  f.  8t-,  (Di-2)  doubly 
+  wt-  stem  of  ovs  ear.]  A  vessel  with  two  ears  or 
handles. 

1857  Birch  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  199  The  emblems  upon 
them  were  various,  comprising  leaves,  an  ea^le,  a  head  of 
Hercules,  diota,  and  bunch  of  grapes.  1890  W.  Smith  Diet. 
Gr.  Rom.  Antiq.  (ed.  3)  I.  640  Diota.. is  generally  used 
as  synonymous  with  amphora,  though  it  may  signify  any 
two-handled  vessel . .  A  diota  of  the  earliest  style. 

Diothelism,  -ite,  irreg.  ff.  Dithelism,  Dyo- 

THELISM,  etc. 

||  Dio’ti,  dihoti.  Obs.  [Gr.  diori  wherefore, 
for  what  reason,  for  the  reason  that,  f.  Sid  ( tovto ) 
on  for  the  reason  that.]  A  *  wherefore  \ 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  Summary  35  The  Schools  ignorant 
of  the  Quiddities  and  Dihoties  of  things.  1687  Pharisee 
Unmask'd  6  To  satisfie  those  to  whom  he  hath  promised 
a  Demonstration  Dioti.  1734  Watts  Reliq.  Juv.  (1780)  79 
He  set  forth  the  analysis  of  the  words  in  order,  shewed  the 
Hoti  and  the  Dioti  (i.  e.  that  it  was  so,  and  why  it  was  so). 


Diotr6ph.es  (doi^-tr/f/z).  The  name  of  a  man 
mentioned  3  John  9,  10,  as  loving  to  have  the  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  church;  hence  used  typically  of 
persons  to  whom  this  character  is  attributed. 
Hence  Diotrephesian,  Diotre’phian,  Diotre- 
phic  adjs.,  like  Diotrephes ;  Diotrephe'tically 
adv.,  in  the  manner  of  Diotrephes ;  Diotrephist, 
an  imitator  of  Diotrephes. 

1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  vi.  711  And,  some  there  be, 
that  with  Diotrophes,  Affect  preheminence  in  these  our 
dayes.  1660  Fisher  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  357 
A  meer  Diotrephetically  impudent  and  impositively  prating 
Spirit.  Ibid.  557  Chief  Priests,  aspiring  Rabbies,  Divinity 
Doctors,  proud  Diotrepheses.  1674  Owen  Holy  Spirit 
(1693)  161  Fuel  in  it  self  unto  the  Proud,  Ambitious  Minds 
of  Diotrephists.  1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  II.  59  A  man 
may  figure  as  the  Diotrephes  of  a  Meeting.  1838  G.  S. 

I  Faber  An  Inquiry  iv.  iv.  585  The  diotrephic  lovers  of  pre¬ 
eminence.  1845  T.  W.  Coit  Puritanism  475  Is  there  any 
of  the  old  Diotrephian  spirit  left?  1862  J.  Macfarlane 
Life  G.  Lawson  iv.  194  Dr.  Lawson  asked  the  name  of 
this  Diotrephesian  female. 

Dioxide  (doi^ksoid,  -sid).  Chem .  [f.  Di-2  2 
+  Oxide.]  An  oxide  formed  by  the  combination 
of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  with  one  of  the  metal 
or  metalloid,  as  Carbon  dioxide  C02,  Manganese 
dioxide  Mn02. 

Originally  applied  to  an  oxide  containing  two  equivalents 
of  the  chlorous  element :  see  Di-2  2  ?. 

1847  in  Craig.  1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem. 
491  Corresponding  with  the  sub  or  di-oxide  of  copper.  1869 
A.  J.  Jarman  in  Eng.  Mech.  17  Dec.  330/1  The  easiest  way 
to  prepare  oxygen  gas  is  to  heat  together  in  a  retort  three 
parts  potassic  chlorate  with  one  part  dioxide  of  manganese. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  80  An  invisible  gas,  known  as 
carbon  dioxide ,  or  more  commonly  carbonic  acid . 

Dicrxy-,  diox-.  Chem.  [f.  Di-2  2  +  Oxy¬ 
gen.]  A  combining  element  expressing  the  pre¬ 
sence  in  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  ; 
spec,  the  presence  in  an  organic  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  the  monad  radical  hydroxyl  (OH) 
taking  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as 
dioxy-acid,  dioxybenzene,  C6H4(OH)2  (benzene 
being  C6H6). 

1877  Watts  Fowncs'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  II.  541  Two  dioxy- 
benzoic  acids  are  obtained  by  fusing  the  two  disulpho- 
benzoic  acids  with  potassium  hydroxide.  One  of  these 
dioxy-acids  forms  crystals,  .not  coloured  by  ferric  chloride. 

Dip  (dip),  v .  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dipped,  dipt, 
pr.  pple.  dipping.  Forms  :  1  dypp-an,dipp-an, 
2-6  dypp-e(n,  3-5  duppe(n  (u),  3-6  dippe,  6- 
dip.  Pa.  t.  6  dypte,  dypped,  6-  dipped  (Sc. 
dippit),  7  dipp’d,  dip’d,  7-  dipt.  Pa. pple.  1-6 
dypped,  (5  deppyd),  6-  dipped  ( Sc .  dippit),  7- 
dipt.  [OE.  dyppan  wk.  vb.  (pa.  t.  dypte ,  pple. 
dypped OTeut.  *dupjan,  f.  weak  grade  dup -  of 
ablaut  series  *denp-,  daup-,  dtip -,  whence  the  adj. 
Deep  (:—*deup-oz).  Cf.  the  cognate  Defe  v.] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  put  down  or  let  down  temporarily  or  par¬ 
tially  in  or  into  a  liquid,  or  the  like,  or  the  vessel 
containing  it  (usually  with  the  notion  of  wetting,  or 
of  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  etc.) ;  to  im¬ 
merse  ;  to  plunge  (but  with  less  implication  of  force 
and  splashing,  the  sound  of  the  word  expressing  a 
light  though  decided  act). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  20  Se  #e  his  hand  on  disce 
mid  me  dyp5.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  118  Nim  J>anne 
hnesce  wulle  and  dupe  on  ele.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
8044  A  vesselle  dypped  alle  bidene  In  water,  or  in  other 
lycour  thyn.  1382  Wyclif  Luke  xvi.  24  Fadir  Abraham  . . 
send  Lazarus,  that  he  dippe  the  last  part  of  his  fyngur  in 
watir,  and  kele  my  tunge.  1535  Coverdale  John  xiii.  26 
It  is  he  vnto  whom  I  dyppe  the  soppe  &  geue  it.  And  he 
dypte  in  the  soppe  and  gaue  it  vnto  ludas  Iscarioth.  1581 
Mulcaster  Positions  xxvii.  (1887)  104  The  Germains,  .vsed 
then  to  dippe  their  new  borne  children  into  extreme  cold 
water.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  143,  I  but  dipt  a  knife 
in  it.  1651  Hobbes  Le7nath.  111.  xxxvi.  224  Clothed  in 
a  garment  dipt  in  bloud.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  163  A  Poet 
the  first  day  he  dips  his  quill.  1801  Med.  Jml .  XXI.  82 
A  piece  of  loaf  bread,  dipt  in  cold  water.  1823  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  11.  New  Year's  Coming  of  Age ,  He  dipt  his  fist  into 
the  middle  of  the  great  custard.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Philos. 
144  If  a  magnet  be  dipped  in  iron  filings,  it  will  attract, 
and  cause  them  to  adhere  to  its  surface. 

alsol.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  111.  ii.  73  Who  can  call  him 
his  Friend,  That  dips  in  the  same  dish?  1878  Browning 
Poets  Croisic  83  Up  with  quill,  Dip  and  indite  ! 

fig.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  67  For 
you  dip  somewhat  the  Pensill  of  your  Tongue  in  the  fresh 
and  cleere  coulour  of  the  Tuscane  tongue.  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  iv.  vii.  19  The  great  loue  the  generall  gender  beare 
him,  Who  dipping  all  his  Faults  in  their  affection,  Would 
. .  Conuert  his  Gyues  to  Graces.  1818  Shelley  Rev.  Islam 
ix.  xii,  By  . .  the  name  Of  thee,  and  many  a  tongue  which 
thou  hadst  dipped  in  flame. 

2.  To  immerse  in  baptism  ;  to  baptize  by  immer¬ 
sion  (now  usually  contemptuous ).  In  quot.  1602 
=  Christen  v.  3.  Also  absol. 

c  975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  n  Ic  eowic  depu  &  dyppe 
in  waittre  in  hreunisse.  cizoo  Ormin  1551  purrh  J?att  tatt 
tu  fullhtnesst  hemm  &  unnden-  waterr  dippesst.  c  1315 
Shoreham  ii  And  wanne  hi  cristneth  ine  the  foun^qThe 
prestes  so  thries  duppeth,  In  the  honur  of  the  Trinite. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  pai  make  bot  ane  vnccioun, 
when  }>ai  cristen  childer,  ne  dippes  paim  but  anes  in  pe 
fount.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Pull.  Baptism  Rubric, 


Then  the  Priest  shall  take  the  child  ..  and  ..  shall  dip 
it  in  the  water.  1602  Marston  Ant .  «$•  Mel.  1.  Wks. 
1856  I.  15  It  pleas’d  the  font  to  dip  me  Rossaline.  1639 
Saltmarsh  Policy  73  These  whom  wee  would  have 
members  of  a  Visible  Church,  we  baptize  and  dip.  1766 
Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  III.  248  He  and  six-and-twenty 
more  have  been  dipped  !  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  II. 
xxx.  262  The  confessions  ..  began  to  be  directed  against 
the  Anabaptists.  Mary  Osgood  was  dipped  by  the  devil. 

3.  In  various  technical  processes:  see  also  Dip¬ 
ping  vbl.  sb.  1.  spec.  a.  To  immerse  in  a  colouring 
solution;  to  dye,  imbue.  Also  with  the  colouring 
matter  as  subject,  or  with  the  resulting  colour  as 
object,  (poetic.) 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  283  Six  wings  he  [a  Seraph]  wore 
. .  the  middle  pair  . .  round  Skirted  his  loines  and  thighes 
with  downie  Gold  And  colours  dipt  in  Heav’n.  Ibid.  xi. 
244  Iris  had  dipt  the  wooff.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  11.  65 
Thin  glitt’ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew,  Dipt  in  the  richest 
tincture  of  the  skies.  1780  Cowper  Table  T.  703  Fancy 
that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky  Brings  colours  dipped 
in  Heaven.  1887  Bowen  Virg .  ASneid  v.  112  Raiment 
dipped  in  the  purple. 

b.  To  make  (a  candle)  by  repeatedly  dipping  a 
wick  in  melted  tallow. 

1712  Act  10  Antic  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5031/6  Before  he 
begins  to  make  or  dip  any  Making  or  Course  of  Candles. 
c  1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  93/2  To  dip  a  number  of 
candles  at  the  same  time. 

c.  To  dip  sheep  :  To  bath  them  in  a  poisonous 
liquor  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  vermin  and 
cleansing  the  skin. 

1840  Jrnl.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  1.  I.  324  A  person  who 
travels  from  farm  to  farm  dipping  sheep  for  the  ticks.  1847 
Trans.  Highl.  <$•  Agric.  Soc.  Scot.  Ser.  iii.  II.  300  Three 
men  to  dip  and  a  boy  to  drive  water,  can  easily  bathe  600 
to  800  sheep  in  a  day.  1853  Catal.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Show  1 
Such  is  the  importance  . .  of  dipping  with  this  composition, 
that  no  extensive  flock-master  ought  to  be  without  it. 

4.  To  suffuse  with  moisture ;  to  impregnate  by, 
or  as  if  by,  immersion. 

1634  Milton  Comus  802  A  cold  shuddering  dew  Dips  me 
all  o’er.  1678  Dryden^//  for  Love  11.  i,  These  poison’d 
Gifts  ,.  Miriads  of  bluest  Plagues  lie  underneath  ’em,  And 
more  than  Aconite  has  dipt  the  Silk. 

+  b.  Jig.  Applied  to  the  use  of  the  liquor  in 
which  a  toast  is  drunk.  Obs. 

a  1657  R.  Loveday  Lett.  (1663)  36  We  dip’d  some  choice 
healths  . .  in  the  best  Laurentian  Liquor.  Ibid.  95  Diping 
your  health  in  the  noblest  liquor. 

c.  To  penetrate,  as  by  dipping;  to  dip  into.  rare. 

1842  Tennyson  Morte  d' Arthur  143  But  ere  he  dipt  the 
surface,  rose  an  arm  . .  And  caught  him  [i.  e.  Excalibur  the 
sword]  by  the  hilt. 

5.  To  obtain  or  take  up  by  dipping ;  to  lift  out 
of  a  body  of  liquid,  etc.  :  usually  with  up. 

To  dip  snuff  (South.  U.  A.) :  to  take  snuff  by  dipping  a 
split  or  brush-like  stick  or  bit  of  rattan  into  it  and  rubbing 
it  upon  the  teeth  and  gums. 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  30  b,  The  shrimps  are  dipped  up 
in  shallow  water  by  the  shore  side,  with  little  round  nets. 
1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  45  There  she 
stands  at  the  spring,  dipping  up  water  for  to-morrow. 
1848-60  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.,  To  dip  snuff,  a  mode  of 
taking  tobacco.  1861  L.  L.  Noble  Icebergs  272  Fresh 
water  may  be  dipped  in  winter,  from  small  open  spaces  in 
the  hay.  1886  Century  Mag.  Feb.  586  Sam  Upchurch 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  Peggy  dipped  snuff,  but  Dyer  de¬ 
clined  joining  them  in  using  tobacco. 

6.  transf.  To  lower  or  let  down  for  an  instant, 
as  if  dipping  in  a  liquid  ;  spec,  to  lower  and  then 
raise  (a  flag)  as  a  naval  salute,  or  (a  sail)  in  tacking. 

1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  43/2  He  dipt  his  seal  on  the 
cushion  [ink-pad],  and  sealed  the  bond.  1859  Reade  Love 
me  little  II.  iv.  174  ‘They  have  not  got  to  dip  their  sail, 
as  we  have,  every  time  we  tack1..*  I  and  the  boy  will  dip 
the  lug1..  Now  this  operation  is  always  a  nice  one,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  these  small  luggers,  where  the  lug  has  to  be 
dipped,  that  is  to  say,  lowered  and  raised  again  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mast.  1882  Nares  Seamanship  (ed.  6) 
148  The  men  who  dip  the  sail  should  stand  on  the  lee  side. 
1894  C.  N.  Robinson  Brit.  Fleet  179  To-day,  ‘dipping  the 
flag  ’  is  an  act  of  courtesy ;  men-of-war  do  not  do  it  to  one 
another,  but  if  merchant  ships  ‘dip’  their  ensigns  to  them 
they  reply  in  a  similar  manner. 

b.  To  cause  to  sink  ;  to  lower,  depress. 

1879  Geo.  Eliot  Coll.  Breakf.  P.  418  Duty  or  social  good 
. .  Would  dip  the  scale. 

7 . fig.  To  immerse,  involve,  implicate  {in  any 
affair,  esp.  of  an  undesirable  kind).  Chiefly  in 
pass.  (Cf.  Deep  a.  19.)  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

a  1627  Middleton  Changeling  iii.  iv,  A  woman  dipp’d  in 
blood,  and  talk  of  modesty  !  1671-3  Sir  C.  Lyttelton  in 
Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  74  Sr  Steph.  Fox  is  dipt  7o,oooli  deepe  in 
that  concerne.  1678  Dryden  Kind  Keeper  Prol.,  True  Wit 
has  seen  its  best  Days  long  ago,  It  ne’er  look’d  up,  since  we 
were  dipt  in  Show.  1700  —  Fables  Pref.  (Globe)  500  He 
was  a  little  dipped  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Commons.  1775 
Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II.  50  Then  we  shall  be  thoroughly 
dipped,  and  then  there  will  be  no  way  of  getting  out,  but  by 
disgracing  England,  or  enslaving  America.  1789  Mrs. 
Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  139  He  was  a  man  deeply  dipped 
in  judicial  astrology.  1798  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1857)  I- 
Remin.  iii.  p.  cix.  Having  been  deeply  dipped  in  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  the  South  Sea. 

b.  To  involve  in  debt  or  pecuniary  liabilities ; 
to  mortgage  (an  estate) ;  to  pawn.  ( colloq. ) 

1640  Glapthorne  Wit  in  Constable  v,  If  you  scorne  to 
borrow,  you  may  dip  Your  chaine.  1693  Dryden  P ersius  vi. 
160  Never  dip  thy  Lands,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre'iu  s.  v. 
Layd-up.. Cloaths.. are  pawn’d  or  dipt  for. .Money.  1817 
Mar.«Edgeworth  Tales  Novels  (Rtldg.)  IX.  xii.  116  My 
little  Jessica  has.  .played  away  at  a  rare  rate  with  my  ready 
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money— dipped  me  confoundedly.  1880  Miss  Braddon  Just 
as  [  am  ii,  Nobody  had  ever  been  able  to  say  that  the 
Courtenay  estate  was  ‘  dipped  \  1883  —  Pliant.  Fort .  xxxv. 
(1884)  299  The  young  lady  was  slightly  dipped. 

II.  Intransitive  senses  (some  for  rejl. ;  others 
absolute  uses). 

8.  To  plunge  down  a  little  into  water  or  other 
liquid  and  quickly  emerge.  Const,  in ,  into ,  tinder. 

1387  Trevisa  Higdon  (Rolls)  I.  119  A  lantern  wij>  ly^t 
fleteh  and  swyinmeth  aboue,  and  3if  li^t  is  iqueynt,  it 
duppe|?  doun  and  drynche)?.  1719  Df.  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I. 
iv.  66, 1  was  fain  to  dip  for  it  into  the  water.  1820  W.  Irving 
Sketch  Bk.,  Voyage  11887)  24  Her  yards  would  dip  into  the 
water  ;  her  bow  was  almost  buried  beneath  the  waves.  1843 
Macaulay  Lays  Anc.  Pome,  Horat.  vii,  Unharmed  the 
water-fowl  may  dip  In  the  Volsinian  mere..  1865  Swinburne 
Atalanta  16  Oars  Break,  and  the  beaks  dip  under,  drinking 
death.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostati  1.  i.  239  Slowly  the 
muffled  oars  dip  in  the  tide. 

9.  To  plunge  one’s  hand  (or  a  ladle  or  the  like) 
into  water,  etc.,  or  into  a  vessel,  esp.  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  something  out.  b.  slang.  To  pick 
pockets,  c.  To  dip  ( deeply ,  etc.)  into  one's  purse , 
means ,  etc. :  {Jig.)  to  withdraw  or  expend  a  consider¬ 
able  sum,  to  trench  upon  means. 

1697  Dryden  Persius  11.  38  Suppose  I  dipp’d  among  the 
worst,  and  Staius  chose.  1817  Sporting  Mag.  ( Farmer),  I  have 
dipped  into  150.. pockets  and  not  found  a  shilling,  a  1847 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  0/ Manor  I.  viii.  334  In  early  life  he 
had  dipped  so  deeply  into  his  property  as  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  country.  1884  Chr.  World  19  June  453/2  As  new 
schools  are  built,  Mr.  Mundella  must  dip  more  deeply  into 
tjie  national  purse. 

10.  To  fish  by  letting  the  bait  dip  and  bob  lightly 
on  the  water ;  =  Dap  v.  i  ,  Dib  v2  3,  Dibble  v2  2. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  II.  272  The  few  which  you  may 
..take,  by  dipping  or  dapping,  will  scarcely  be  eatable. 
1875  [see  Dipping  vbl.  $£.]. 

11.  transf  To  sink  or  drop  down  through  a  small 
space,  or  below  a  particular  level,  as  if  dipping  into 
water ;  to  go  down,  sink,  set. 

a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  534  He  mette  a  gome  on  an  hors  . . 
He  hente  vp  his  hachet  and  huttes  him  euene. .  Wi[?  J?e  dej? 
in  his  hals  downward  he  duppes.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia 
312  Use  the  North  Starre  of  the  Ancients,  till  . .  that  Guide 
dippeth  under  the  Horizon.  1720  Lctt.fr.  Loud.  Jrnl.  (1721) 
58  Before  he  had  told  it  all,  the  Sun  dipt  in.  1781  Cowper 
Hope  374  Suppose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong  side. 
1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar.  m,The  Sun’s  rim  dips ;  the  stars 
rush  out.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  iv.  (1856)  31  During 
the  bright  twilight  interval  he  [the  sun]  will  dip  but  a  few 
degrees  below  the  horizon.  1884  Black  Jud.  Shaks.  ix, 
The  swallows  dipping  and  darling  under  the  boughs. 

b.  To  move  the  body  downwards  in  obeisance; 
to  drop  a  curtsy ;  to  (  bob  \ 

1817  Byron  Beppo  lxv,  To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some 
she  dips. 

c.  To  extend  a  little  way  downwards  or  below 
a  surface  (without  motion) ;  to  sink. 

1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  292 
The  short  pipes  v  are  consequently  allowed  to  project  about 
that  much  above  the  level  of  the  plate,  while  their  lower 
extremities  dip  into  shallow  cups  which  remain  filled  with 
liquid.  1878  L. P.  Meredith  Teethe 8  Superficial  decay  [of 
the  tooth]  is  confined  to  the  enamel  covering,  or  dips  but 
slightly  into  the  dentine.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  ALneid  in. 
536  Two  turreted  precipice  blocks  Dip,  like  walls,  to  the 
wave. 

12.  To  have  a  downward  inclination  ;  to  incline 
or  slope  downwards ;  to  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  : 
spec,  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  in  Gcol.  of  strata 
(see  Dip  sb.  4,  5). 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  172  The  plain  of  it  lies  almost  hori¬ 
zontal,  but  onely  the  forepart  does  dip  a  little,  or  is  some¬ 
what  more  deprest.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Dipping - 
needle ,  A  magnetical  needle  so  hung  as  that,  .one  end  dips, 
or  inclines  to  the  horizon.  1747  Hooson  Miner  s  Did.  G  iij, 
Dipp  is  when  the  Flat-Beds  lies  not  Levell,  but  declines 
some  way,  and  it  is  by  them  that  we  know  when  the  Rock 
Dipps,  unless  we  be  on  the  Top  of  it.  1796  Withering 
Brit.  Plants  IV.  251  [Fungi] . .  Pileus  convex .  .edge  dipping 
down,  1 J  to  2  inches  over.  _  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  70 
The  strata  are  in  some  instances  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  in  all  dip  very  much.  1820  Scoresby  Acc. 
Arctic  Reg.  II.  539  In  this  hemisphere,  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  dips,  but  the  contrary  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
where  the  south  end  of  the  needle  dips.  1879  E.  Garrett 
House  by  Wo?'ks  I.  140  You  have  no  idea  how  the  road  dips. 

13.  To  go  (more  or  less)  deeply  into  a  subject. 

1755  Young  Centaur  ii.  Wks.  1757  IV.  134  But  I  shall  not 

dip  so  deep  in  its  consequences.  1842  Tennyson  Locksley 
H.  15  Here  about  the  beach  I  wander’d.  .When  I  dipt  into 
the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 

14.  To  dip  into  (a  book,  a  subject  of  study) :  to 
enter  slightly  and  briefly  into  a  subject,  without 
becoming  absorbed  or  ‘  buried  ’  in  it ;  said  especi¬ 
ally  of  reading  short  passages  here  and  there  in  a 
book,  without  continuous  perusal. 

(Cf.  skim ,  to  read  superficially  and  slightly  but  contin¬ 
uously.) 

1682  Dryden  Rclig.  Laid  Pref.  (Globe)  191  They  cannot 
dip  into  the  Bible,  but  one  text  or  another  will  turn  up  for 
their  purpose.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  i.  123  You  can¬ 
not  dip  into  a  Diary  but  you  will  find  it.  1760  Gray  Lett. 
Wks.  1884  III.  24,  I  have  not  attentively  read  him,  but  only 
dipp’d  here  and  there.  1777  W.  Dalrymple  Trav.  Sp.  «y 
Port.  Pref.  4,  I  have  endeavoured  to  dip  a  little  into  the 
state  of  government.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II,  Might 
not  Moses  have  dipped . .  in  the  same  source  with  the  authors 
of  the  Shaasta?  1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  iv.  96  We 
have  of  course  been  dipping  into  Herodotus. 


Dip  (dip),  sb.  [f.  Dip  ».] 

1.  An  act  of  dipping  ;  a  plunge  or  brief  immersion 
in  water  or  other  liquid ;  also  transf.  and_/?§. :  see 
various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  1.  iv.  189  For  ingrain’d  Habits, 
died  with  often  dips,  Are  not  so  soone  discoloured.  1686 
Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  xvi.  101  The  Celerity  of  a  Boat  is 
continued  by  a  successive  dip  of  the  Oar.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.v.  Candle ,  A  trough  to  catch  the  droppings,  as  the 
Candles  are  taken  out  each  dip.  1796  Mrs.  G i.asse  Cookery 
xiv.  248  Have  ready  . .  a  pan  of  clean  cold  water,  just  give 
your  pudding  one  dip  in.  1843  James  Forest  Days  ii,  ‘  I’ll 
give  him  a  dip  in  the  horse  pond  ’.  1871  J.  Miller  Songs 

Italy  (1878)  14  There  was  only  the  sound  of  the  long  oars’ 
dip,  As  the  low  moon  sailed  up  the  sea.  1874  L.  Stephen 
Honrs  in  Libraiy  (1892)  II.  ii.  51  He  rode  sixty  miles  from 
his  house  to  have  a  dip  in  the  sea.  1879  J.  J.  Young  Ceram. 

'  Art  81  Stone-ware  is  very  seldom  glazed  by  a  ‘  dip  ’. 

b.  A  dip  in  or  into  (a  book)  :  see  Dip  v.  14. 

1760  Foote  Minor  1.  (1767)  25  Come,  shall  we  have  a  dip 
in  the  history  of  the  Four  Kings  this  morning?  1838  Jas. 
Grant  Sk.  Loud.  373  A  half-hour’s  ‘  dip  ’  into  some  circulat¬ 
ing-library  book. 

c.  The  act  of  dipping  up  liquid,  e.g.  ink  with  the 
pen ;  the  quantity  taken  up  at  one  act  of  dipping. 

1841  S.  Warren  10,000  a  year  III.  10  He  took  his  pen  in  his 
right  hand  with  a  fresh  dip  of  ink  in  it.  1889  Durham  Univ. 
Jr?il.  196  The  same  ‘  dip  of  ink  ’  is  always  ready. 

d.  A  curtsy,  a  ‘  bob  ’ :  cf.  Dip  v .  11  b. 

1792  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  Burke  Wks.  1812  III.  38 
Then  the  Dame  will  answer  with  a  dip.  1808  —  Ep.  to 
Mrs.  Clarke  ibid.  V.  392  The  nods  of  Monarchs  and  the 
dips  of  Queens. 

e.  A  going  down  out  of  sight  or  below  the  horizon. 

1864  Tennyson  En.  Ard.  244  Ev’n  to  the  last  dip  of  the 

vanishing  sail  She  watch’d  it. 

f.  Natit.  The  position  of  being  dipped  or  lowered 
(of  a  sail :  see  Dip  v.  6) :  in  phr.  at  the  dip. 

1886  J.  M.  Caulfeild  Seamanship  Notes  6  The  church 
pendant  is  used  at  the  dip  at  the  mizen  truck  while  working 
cables.  1893  Markham  in  Daily  News  3  July  5/6, 1  directed 
my  flag  lieutenant  to  keep  the  signal . .  at  the  dip. 

2.  Depth  or  amount  of  submergence  (e.g.  of  a 
paddle-wheel)  or  depression ;  depth  or  distance 
below  a  particular  level ;  depth  of  a  vessel,  etc. 

1793  Smeaton  Edysione  L.  §  97  That  ruler  would  mark 
upon  the  upright  rod,  the  dip  of  the  point  on  which  it  stood, 
below  the  level  of  the  instrument.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech ., 
Dip,  the  depth  of  submergence  of  the  float  of  a  paddle- 
wheel.  1880  Act  43-4  Viet.  c.  24  §  1 7  Any  attempt . .  to  de¬ 
ceive  him  in  taking  the  dip  or  gauge  of  any  vessel. 

3.  Astron.  and  Surveying.  The  angular  distance 
of  the  visible  horizon  below  the  horizontal  plane 
through  the  observer’s  eye  ;  the  apparent  depression 
of  the  horizon  due  to  the  observer’s  elevation,  which 
has  to  be  allowed  for  in  taking  the  altitude  of  a 
heavenly  body. 

1774  M.  Mackenzie  Maritime  Surv.  1.  18  A  Table  of  the 
Depression,  or  Dip,  of  the  Horizon  of  the  Sea.  1820  Scoresby 
Acc.  A  retie  Reg.  I.  444  The  dip  of  the  sea  . .  at  20  feet  height 
of  the  eye,  the  error  would  be  56  miles.  1828  J.  H.  Moore 
Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  20)  154  The  dip  to  be  subtracted  in  jhe 
fore  observation,  and  to  be  added  in  the  back  observation. 
1875  Bedford  Sailors  Pocket-bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  181  Measure 
angle  . .  from  maintop  ;  add  dip  for  that  height. 

4.  The  downward  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  any  particular  place ;  the  angle  which 
the  direction  of  the  needle  makes  with  the  horizon. 

17 27-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Dipping-needle ,  The  dip  . .  in 
the  year  1576  he  found  at  London  to  be  710  50'.  But  the 
dip  varies.  1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  545  The 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  was  the  greatest  where  the 
dip  was  the  greatest.  1832  Nat.  Philos.,  Magnetism  iii.  §  98. 
24  (Useful  Knowl.  Soc.)  The  dip  diminishes  as  we  approach 
the  equator,  and  increases  as  we  recede  from  it  on  either  side, 
r  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  245/2  At  the  present  time, 
the  dip  for  London  is  about  67°. 

5.  Downward  slope  of  a  surface  ;  esp.  in  Mining 
and  Geol.  the  downward  slope  of  a  stratum  or 
vein  :  estimated,  as  to  direction,  by  the  point  of 
the  compass  towards  which  the  line  of  greatest 
slope  tends,  and  as  to  magnitude,  by  its  angle  of 
inclination  to  the  horizon. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  40  There  is  a  Rise,  or 
Ascent,  for  a  Colliery  under  Ground,  and  so  by  Consequence 
the  Contrary  Way  a  Dip  or  Setling.  1747  W.  Hooson 
Miner's  Did.  G  iij,  The  natural  Dipp  of  a  vein  is  when  it 
runs  it  self  more  down  into  the  Rock.  1789  Brand  Hist. 
Newcastle  1 1.  679  The  strata . .  have  an  inclination  or  descent, 
called  the  dip,  to  some  particular  part  of  the  horizon.  1832 
De  la  Beche  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  545  The  direction  of  faults 
and  mineral  veins,  and  the  dip  of  strata,  are  daily  becoming 
of  greater  importance.  1877  A.  H.  Green  Phys.  Geol.  343 
The  line  of  dip  is  the  line  of  greatest  inclination  that  can  be 
drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  bed.  1891  S.  C.  Scrivener  Fields 
3*  Cities  10  The  very  sudden  lowering  of  the  water-line  in 
the  river  just  around  the  gap,  and  the  dip  of  the  water 
quickly  and  more  quickly  approaching  the  gap. 

6.  A  hollow  or  depression  to  which  the  surround¬ 
ing  high  ground  dips  or  sinks. 

1789  W.  Gilpin  Wye  129  Woody  hills  which  form  beautiful 
dips  at  their  intersections.  1834  Beckford  Italy  1. 175  We 
saw  groves  and  villages  in  the  dips  of  the  hills.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  11.  viii,  The  great  dip  of  ground  . .  making  a 
gulf  between  her  and  the  sombre  calm  of  the  mountains. 
1878  H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  I.  xvi.  434  The  main 
column  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  dip  in  the  Uzimba  ridge. 

7.  (Short  for  dip-caAdlei)  A  candle  made  by  re¬ 
peatedly  dipping  a  wick  into  melted  tallow. 

1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribldeomania  15  Paper  . .  brown 
sugar  to  fold,  Tea,  soap  . .  dip  or  choice  mould.  1829 


Marryat  F.  Mi  Id  may  viii,  A  purser’s  dip — vulgo,  a  farthing 
candle.  C1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  93/2  Two  sorts  of 
candles  are  commonly  met  with  in  commerce — namely  dips 
and  moulds.  1887  Stevenson  Unde-ntoods  1.  xxx.  63,  I  am 
a  kind  of  farthing  dip  Unfriendly  to  the  nose  and  eyes. 

8.  A  preparation  into  which  something  is  dipped, 
as  bronzing- dip,  sheep-dip ,  etc.  (cf.  Dip  v.  3). 

1871  Trans .  Highl.  <5*  Agric.  Soc.  Scot.  Ser.  iv.  III.  269 
Any  other  dips  I  have  seen.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Dip, 
a  poisonous  liquid  in  which  sheep  are  dipped  to  kill  fags. 
1883  R.  Haldane  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  11.  244  The  bronz¬ 
ing  dip  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  in  1  gal.  hot  water 
^  lb.  each  perchloride  of  iron  and  perchloride  of  copper. 
1885  Daily  Ne7us  15  Feb.  5/6  Before  the  arrival  of  the  last 
convoy  there  the  carbolic  acid  was  exhausted.  Sheep  dip 
had  to  be  substituted. 

9.  A  sweet  sauce  for  puddings,  etc.  {local' Eng. 
and  U.S.) 

a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Dip ,  a  sauce  for  dumplings, 
composed  of  melted  butter,  vinegar,  and  brown  sugar.  1884 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  Dip,  sweet  sauce  eaten  with  pudding.  If 
flavoured  with  brandy  it  is  called  Brandy-dip. 

10.  Thieves'  slang.  A  pickpocket ;  also  pocket¬ 
picking.  (Cf.  Dip  v.  9  b.) 

1859  in  Matsei.l  Vocal).  26  (Farmer).  1888  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  i  Farmer  Amcr.),  A  dip  touched  the  Canadian 
sheriff  for  his  watch  and  massive  chain  while  he  was  reading 
the  Riot  Act. 

11.  Comb.  [In  some  cases  it  is  the  verb-stem 
rather  than  the  sb.] :  dip-bucket,  a  bucket  con¬ 
trived  to  turn  easily  and  dip  into  water ;  dip- 
candle,  a  candle  made  by  repeatedly  dipping  a 
wick  in  melted  tallow,  a  dipped  candle ;  dip- 
circle,  a  dipping-needle  having  a  vertical  graduated 
circle  for  measuring  the  amount  of  the  dip  ;  dip- 
head,  a  heading  driven  to  the  dip  in  a  coal-mine 
in  which  the  beds  have  a  steep  inclination  ;  whence 
dip-head  level ;  dip-needle  =  Dipping-needle  ; 
dip-net,  a  small  net  with  a  long  handle,  used  to 
catch  fish  by  dipping  it  in  the  water  ;  dip-pipe,  a 
valve  in  the  hydraulic  main  of  gas-works,  etc.,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  dip  into  water  or  tar,  or  other  liquid,  and 
form  a  seal ;  a  seal-pipe  ;  dip-rod,  a  rod  on  which 
candle-wicks  are  hung  to  be  dipped  ;  dip-section, 
a  section  showing  the  dip  of  the  strata ;  dip-sector, 
a  reflecting  instrument  on  the  principle  of  the  sex¬ 
tant,  used  to  ascertain  the  dip  of  the  horizon :  see 
Sector  ;  dip-side,  the  side  on  which  the  dip  or 
declivity  is  ;  dip-splint,  a  kind  of  friction  match  ; 
dip-trap,  a  drain  trap  formed  by  a  dip  or  de¬ 
pression  of  the  pipe  in  which  water  stands  so  as 
to  prevent  the  upward  passage  of  sewer-gas  ;  dip- 
well,  a  well  whence  water  is  got  by  dipping. 

1829  Marryat  J'.  Mildmay  ii,  On  it  stood  a  brass  candle¬ 
stick,  with  a  *dip-candle.  1864  Thackeray  D.  Duval  vii. 
(1869)  96  The  apprentice  . .  came  up  . .  from  the  cellar  with  a 
string  of  dip-candles.  1876  Davis  Polaris  Exp.  ix.  218  One 
of  the  snow  houses  was  designed  for  the  ^dip-circle.  1881 
Maxwell  Electr.  Magn.  II.  ti6  A  new  dip-circle,  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  needle  . ,  is  slung  on  two  filaments 
of  silk  or  spider’s  thread,  the  ends  of  the  filaments  being 
attached  to  the  arms  of  a  delicate  balance.  1875  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  III.  326  Were  the  coal-field  an  entire  elliptical 
basin,  the  *dip-head  levels  carried  from  any  point  would 
be  elliptical.  Ibid.  III.  328  It  is,  moreover,  proper  to  make 
the  first  set  of  pillars  next  the  dip-head  much  stronger.  1881 
Maxwell  Electr.  Magn.  II.  113  Th^ magnetic  dip  is 
found  by  means  of  the  *Dip  Needle.  1858  Thoreau  Lett. 
(1865)  171  The  villagers  catching  smelts  with  *dip-nets  in 
the  twilight.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  705  The  seal-cup 
is  charged  with  tar,  which  permits  the  movable  ^dip-pipe  to 
be  lifted  into  or  out  of  the  main.  1884  Nature  13  Nov.  33  It  is 
admirably  seen  in  *dip-section  on  the  east  and  north  slopes. 
1833  Hekschf.l  Astron.  i.  16  The  visible  area,  as  measured 
by  the  "dip-sector.  1834  Mechanic  s  Mag.  445.  1853  Kanf, 

Grinnell  Exp.  ix.  (i8p6)  67  Minute  observations  of  dip- 
sectors  and  repeating-circles.  1875  U re  Diet.  A  rts  III.  325 
Have  on  the  *dip  side  of  the  level  a  small  quantity  of  water 
. .  so  as  to  guide  the  workmen  in  driving  the  level.  1892 
Northutnlld.  Gloss.,  Dip-side ,  the  low  side.  1883  E.  A. 
Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  x.  §  2.  367  The  common  mason's  or 
"dip-trap,  and  the  notorious  I)  trap.  1894  B.  Fowler_  in 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  XIII.  364_  This  clay  throws  out  two  fine 
springs,  forming  *dip-weils,  in  Hammer  village. 

Dipar,  obs.  form  of  Diaper. 

Bipartite  (doipautoit),  a.  [f.  Di- x,  L,  dis- 
asunder  +  partlt-us  divided,  f.  partire  to  divide, 
part.  (The  L.  compound  was  dispertilus.)’]  Di¬ 
vided  into  various  parts.  So  Dipartited  ppl.  a. ; 
Diparti’tion,  division,  parting  asunder. 

1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  61  Whose  form  is  either 
dipartited,  or  disposed  in  conglomerated  magnificence.  1838 
G.  S.  Faber  Hist.  Vallenscs  in.  ix.  399  All  men  shall  pass 
two  ways;  the  good,  to  glory;  the  wicked,  to  torment. 
But,  if  any  one  shall  not  believe  this  dipartition,  let  him  at¬ 
tend  to  Scripture  from  the  end  to  the  commencement.  1885 
Ruskin  Prseterita  I.  iii.  83  Upon  which  I  found  my  claim 
to  the  sensible  reader’s  respect  for  these  dipartite  writings. 

Dipa’schal,  a.  [f.  Di-2  twice  +  Paschal.] 
Including  two  passovers. 

a  1840  L.  Carpenter  cited  in  Worcester. 

Dip-bucket,  -circle  :  see  Dip  sb.  11. 

Dipchick,  var.  of  Dabchick. 

Dipe,  obs.  form  of  Deep. 

Dip-ears  (di'p|i«rz).  Also  dip-ear.  [f.  Dip  v. 
+  Ear  :  ‘  from  its  graceful  movements.’  Swainson.] 
A  marine  bird,  the  Little  Tern,  Sterna  minuta. 
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1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names  Bril.  Birds  204  Little  Tern 
( Sterna  minuta)  . .  Dip  ears  (Norfolk). 

Dipetalous  (daipe 'talas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod  L. 
dipetal-us  (f.  Gr.  Si-  (Di-2)  twice  +  itkraX-ov 
leaf,  Petal)  +-ous.]  Having  two  petals. 

1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  Pref.,  Those  which  are  Mono- 
petalous  first,  those  Dipetalous  next.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Diphanite  (di-fanait).  Min.  [f.  (1846)  Gr. 
Si-,  Sis  twice,  doubly  +  -epav-ijs  showing,  appearing 
+  -ite  :  ‘  because  it  has  quite  a  different  aspect 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  looked 
at  ’.]  A  name  given  by  Nordenskiold  to  a  mineral 
now  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  species  Mar- 
GAKITE. 

Viewed  from  the  side,  its  prisms  are  bluish,  transparent, 
and  of  vitreous  lustre ;  looking  down  on  the  base,  they  are 
white,  opaque,  and  of  nacreous  lustre. 

1850  Dana  Min.  292.  1868  Ibid.  507  Diphanite  is  from  the 

Emerald  mines  of  the  Ural,  with  chrysoberyl  and  phenacite. 

Diphasic  (daifi?'-zik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Si-  (Di-  -) 
twice  +  <paois  appearance,  phase  +  -ic.]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  having  two  phases  :  spec,  used  of  an 
electric  variation  of  which  the  period  of  duration  is 
divided  into  two  stages,  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative. 

1881  Burdon  Sanderson  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLXXIII.  7 
The  diphasic  character  of  the  variation,  .is  due  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  opposite  electromotive  actions  of  the  upper 
and  under  cells. 

Dip-head:  see  Dip  sb.  11. 

Diphen-  in  chemical  terms  :  see  Di-2  2,  Then-. 

Diphenic  (daifrnik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Di-  2  + 
Phenic.]  In  diphenic  acid  (2C6H4 •  CO •  Oil)  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  oxidation  of  phenanthrene,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  coal-tar.  Its  salts  are  Diphenates. 

:87s  Watts  Did.  Chem.  VII.  434  Diphenic  acid  heated 
with  excess  of  quick  lime,  is  converted,  not  into  diphenyl, 
but  into  diphenylene  ketone. 

Diphenol  (daifrnpl).  Chem.  [f. Di- 2  +  Phenol 
(f.  as  next  +  -OLin  alcohol).'] 

An  aromatic  alcohol  having  the  composition 
(C6H4OH)2  (that  of  Phenol  being  C0H,;OH). 
It  has  isomeric  modifications,  crystallizing  in  col¬ 
ourless  rhombic  crystals,  and  in  shining  needles. 

1877  Watts  Fownes’  Chem.  II.  567  Dio.xydiphenyl  or  Di¬ 
phenol. 

Diphenyl (daife-nil).  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2  +  Phenyl, 
F.  phinyle  (f.  tpaivuv  to  show,  bring  to  light  + 
vKrj  substance :  see  -yl.]  An  aromatic  hydro¬ 
carbon  having  the  formula  C6H  C0II5,  or  twice 
that  of  the  radical  Phenyl. 

1873  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  758.  1877  Watts  ibid.  (ed.  12) 

II.  562  Diphenyl  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  iridescent 
nacreous  scales. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  diphenyl  group ,  diphenyl 
ketone,  diphenyl-methane,  etc. 

Diphe'nylami  ne ,  a  crystalline  substance  having  a  pleasant 
odour  and  weakly  basic  properties,  prepared  by  the  dry  dis¬ 
tillation  of  rosamline  blue,  and  used  in  the  preparation  of 
various  dye-stuffs  ;  hence  diphenylamine  spirit  blue. 

1863-72  Watts  Did.  Chem.  IV.  453  Diphenylamine  heated 
with  chloride  of  benzoyl  yields  diphenyl-benzamide.  1882 
Athenaeum  25  Mar.  384/3  This  colour  is  the  chloride  of  a 
base  which  the  author  has  proved  to  be  diphenyldiamido- 
triphenylcarbinol.  1884  Matich.  Exam.  6  Oct.  4/5  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture,  .of  diphenylaminenaphtol,  resorcine,  or 
alizarine  dyes. 

Dipho*sphate.  Chem.  See  Di- 2  2  and  Phos¬ 
phate. 

1826  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  II.  121  There  is  also.,  a  di¬ 
phosphate,  consisting  of  1  atom  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2 
atoms  of  the  protoxide,  c  1865  G.  Gore  in  C ire.  Sc.  I.  220/2 
Pyrophosphate  of  soda  is  easily  formed  by  heating  to  red¬ 
ness  the  common  diphosphate  of  soda. 

Diphrela*tic,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  hupprjXaT-rjs 
charioteer  +  -ic.]  Relating  to  the  driving  of  a 
chariot,  chariot-driving,  {humorous  or  affected .) 

1849  De  Quincey  Eng.  Mail  Coach  Wks.  IV.  327  Under 
this  eminent  man,  whom  in  Greek  I  cognominated  Cyclops 
diphrelates  . .  I  . .  studied  the  diphrelatic  art. 

Diphtheria  (difJnaTia).  Path .  [ad.  F.  diph - 
tJUrie ,  substituted  by  Bretonneau  for  his  earlier 
term  diphtherite  :  see  Diphtheritis.] 

An  acute  and  highly  infectious  disease,  character¬ 
ized  by  inflammation  of  a  mucous  surface,  and  by 
an  exudation  therefrom  which  results  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  firm  pellicle  or  false  membrane.  Its  chief 
seat  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  air 
passages,  but  other  mucous  surfaces  are  at  times 
attacked,  as  are  also  wounds  or  abrasions  of  the 
skin. 

1857  Godfrey  in  Lancet  Nov.  542  Report  on  Cases  of 
Diphtheria  or  malignant  sore  throat.  1858  Chron.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  1  A  disease  of  a  new  name  has  been,  recognised. 
From  having  first  been  noticed  at  Boulogne  it  was  called 
the  Boulogne  sore  throat ;  it  has  now  received  the  medical 
name  of  Diphtheria.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  VI.  11/2  To  save  us 
from  cholera,  typhus,  and  diphtheria,  i860  New  Syd.  Soc. 
Year-bk.  151  Ranking  publishes  a  lecture  on  diphtheria, 
in  which  he  describes  the  disease  as  one  wholly  new  to 
this  country.  1884  Sir  L.  Playfair  Sp.  in  Pari.  18  Mar., 
Diphtheria  . .  when  first  imported  from  France  in  1855,  we 
used  to  call  the  Boulogne  sore  throat. 

attrib.  1881  Daily  Nevus  14  Sept.  5/4  The  Russian 
journals  publish  some  terrible  details  of  the  diphtheria 
epidemic  in  Russia.  1892  Daily  News  21  Mar.  6/2  The 


diphtheria  handbill  which  the  sanitary  authorities  have 
published.  1895  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  30  Mar.  721  The  girl's 
throat  was  . .  found  to  contain  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Hence  Diphthe  rial,  Diphtherian  adjs.,  of  or 
belonging  to  diphtheria. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  Diphtherial.  1893  Brit.  Med. 
Jrnl.  26  Aug.  487  A  detailed  report  on  ..  the  chemical 
pathology  of  diphtheria,  and  on  diphtherial  palsy.  1884 
Pall  Mall  G.  3  July  3/1  Sucking  a  tube  to  draw  out  the 
‘diphtherian  matter'  in  his  child’s  throat.  1891  G.  Mere¬ 
dith  One  of  onr  Conq.  I.  xii.  228  The  diphtherian  whisper 
the  commonalty  hear  of  the  commonalty. 

Diphtheric  (-e-rik),  a.  [f.  Diphtheria  +  -ic.] 

=  Diphtheritic. 

1859  Semple  Mem.  Diphtheria  v.  177  The  diphtheric 
virus,  i860  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  152  Diphtheric  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  skin.  1887  J.  C.  Morison  Service  of  Man  (1889) 
192  The  surgeon  who  sucks  diphtheric  poison  from  a  dying 
child's  throat  and  dies  himself  in  consequence. 

]|  Diphtherite  (French) :  see  Diphtheritis. 
Diphtheritic  (dif|>errtik),  a.  [mod.  f.  Diph-  : 
theeitis  ;  in  F.  diphthiriliqne  (Littre).]  Of  the  | 
nature  or  character  of  diphtheria ;  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  diphtheria. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  118  The  deposits  which 
we  include  under  the  title  Diphtheritic.  1850  Ramsay  in 
Dublin  Med.  Press  Aug.  137  (title)  Diphtheritic  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Pharynx  and  Tonsils.  1884  R.  Marryat  in 
19 th  Cent.  May  845  A  woman,  .suffering  from  a  diphtheritic 
sore-throat. 

b.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  diphtheria. 

1880  Boston  Jrnl.  Chem .  Dec.  143  Dr.  Day  has  often  pre¬ 
scribed  for  diphtheritic  patients  . .  a  gargle  composed  of  ' 
. .  salt  dissolved  in  . .  water. 

Hence  Diphtheritically  adv .,  in  the  manner  of 
diphtheria. 

1886  Cresswell  in  Sanitarian  (N.  Y.)  XVII.  202  Likeli¬ 
hood  of  rendering  them  diphtheritically  infectious. 

Diphtheritis  (clifferai-tis).  Path.  Also 
||  (Fr.)  diphtherite.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  dupOepa  or 
hicpOepis  skin,  hide,  piece  of  leather  +  -itis  ;  the 
disease  being  so  named  on  account  of  the  tough 
membrane  developed  upon  the  parts  affected. 

First  used  in  1821  in  the  French  form  diphtherite  by 
Bretonneau  of  Tours  in  a  paper  before  the  French  Academy, 
published  1826;  the  word  was  taken  into  English  and 
German  medical  literature,  usually  as  diphtheritis ,  though 
the  Fr.  form  was  occasional  in  the  scanty  English  notices 
of  the  disease  before  1857.  In  1855,  Bretonneau  in  a  new 
memoir  substituted  the  name  diphthirie ,  probably  because 
terms  in  -ite,  -itis,  are  properly  formed  on  names  of  the 
part  affected,  as  in  bronchitis ,  laryngitis ;  in  Eng.  this 
was  adapted  as  diphtheria ,  when  ‘  Boulogne  sore-throat ' 
became  epidemic  here  in  1857-58  ;  but  the  adj.  diphtheritic 
was  generally  retained  in  preference  to  diphtheric  used  by 
some.  (Contributed  by  Dr.  W.  Sykes.)] 

=  Diphtheria. 

[1826  Bretonneau  Traite  de  la  Diphtherite (Hatz.-Darm.), 
Qu'il  me  soit  permis  de  designer  cette  phlegmasie  par  la 
denomination  de  ‘diphtherite*.  1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anal. 
III.  116/1  Examples  of  croup  ..  analogous  to  the  diph¬ 
therite  of  Bretonneau.  i860  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  151 
The  great  distinctive  mark  between  diphtherite  and  croup.] 

1826  Lond.  Med.  Rev.  XXVI.  499  Review  of  Bretonneau 
on  Diphtheritis.  1840  A.  Tweedie  Syst.  Pract.  Med.  IV. 

48  This  species  of  angina  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  albuminous  pellicles  on  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  mem¬ 
brane,  whence  it  was  named  by  M.  Bretonneau  of  Tours 
‘Diphtheritis’.  1855  A.  Smith  in  Dublin  Hosp.  Gaz.  II. 
149  Diphtheritis  successfully  treated  by  chlorate  of  potash.  ; 
1858  Sat.  Rev.  VI.  2/1  Diphtheritis  has  become  a  name 
more  terrible  than  the  small-pox.  1859  C.  West  Dis. 
Infancy  <$•  Childhood  (ed.  4)  xxv.  381  This  other  disease, 
Angina  Maligna,  Diphtheritis,  or  more  correctly  Diphtheria, 
is  no  new  malady. 

Diphtheroid  (drf>eroid),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  J 
-oir>. J  Of  the  form  or  appearance  of  diphtheria. 

1861  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)450  Diphtheroid  [chancre] 
of  the  glans.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diphtheroid,  like  a  I 
tanned  skin,  or  like  Diphtheria,  or  a  diphtheritic  product. 
Ibid.,  Diplitheroid  ulceration. 

Diphthong  (di-f>^\  sb.  Forms:  5-6  dip- 
tong(e,  (dypton),  6  dyphtong,  diphthonge, 
-gue,  7-9  dipthong,  8  dipthongue,  6-  diph¬ 
thong.  [a.  Y.  diphthonguc,  earlier  dyptongue ,  ad. 

L.  diphthong-us ,  a.  Gr.  SicpOoyyos,  adj.  having  two 
sounds,  sb.  a  diphthong,  f.  St-,  Sts  twice,  doubly 
+  < pOoyyos  voice,  sound.] 

A  union  of  two  vowels  pronounced  in  one  syllable ; 
the  combination  of  a  sonantal  with  a  consonantal  ( 
vowel. 

The  latter  is  usually  one  of  the  two  vowels  i  and  u,  the 
extremes  of  the  vowel  scale,  which  pass  into  the  consonants 
y ,  w.  When  these  sounds,  called  by  Melville  Bell  glides, 
follow  the  sonantal  vowel,  the  combination  is  called  a  ! 
‘falling  diphthong’,  as  in  out,  how,  boil,  boy ;  when  they  j 
precede,  the  combination  is  a  ‘ rising  diphthong',  as  in.  It. 
novo,  piano.  It  is  common  in  the  latter  case  to  consider  j 
the  first  element  as  the  consonant  w  or  y. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  100/2  A  Diptonge  [MS.  A.  Dypton], 
diptongus.  1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Diphthonge,  diphthonguc 
a  1637  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram,  v,  Dipthongs  are  the  com¬ 
plexions,  or  couplings  of  Vowells.  1668  Wilkins  Real 
Char.  15  /  and  u  according  to  our  English  pronunciation 
of  them,  are  not  properly  Vowels,  but  Diphthongs.  1749 
Power  Pros.  Numbers  9  All  Dipthongs  are  naturally  long. 
But  in  English  Numbers  they  are  often  short.  1876  C.  P. 
Mason  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  §  17  When  two  vowel  sounds 
are  uttered  without  a  break  between  them,  we  get  what  is 
called  a  vocal  or  sonant  diphthong.  1888  J.  Wright  O.  II. 
German  Prim.  §  10  All  the  OHG.  diphthongs.. were  falling 
diphthongs  ;  that  is,  the  stress  fell  upon  the  first  of  the  two 


elements.  1892  Sweet  New  Eng.  Gram.  230  If  two  vowels 
are  uttered  with  one  impulse  of  stress,  so  as  to  form  a 
single  syllable,  the  combination  is  called  a  diphthong ,  such 
as  (oi)  in  oil. 

b.  Often  applied  to  a  combination  of  two  vowel 
characters,  more  correctly  called  Digraph. 

When  the  two  letters  represent  a  simple  sound,  as  ea,  on, 
in  head  vhed1,  soup  is/7p',  they  have  been  termed  an  improper 
diphthong  :  properly  speaking  these  are  monophthongs 
written  by  digraphs. 

1530  Palsgr.  15  This  diphthong  ou  ..  in  the  frenche  tong 
shalbe  sounded  Tyke  as  the  Italians  sounde  this  vowell  n. 
c  1620  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  10  We  have  of  this  thre 
diphthonges,  tuae  with  a  befoer,  ae  and  ai,  and  ane  with 
the  e  befoer,  ea.  1668  Price  in  A.  J.  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc. 
1.  iii.  (Chaucer  Soc.)  125  That  is  an  improper  dipthong  that 
loseth  the  sound  of  one  vowel.  There  are  eight  improper 
dipthongs,  ea  ee  ic  eo,  ea  00  ui ,  ou  obscure  as  in  cousin. 
1876  C.  P.  Mason  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  §  17  When  two  of 
the  letters  called  vowels  are  written  together  to  represent 
either  a  sonant  diphthong  or  a  simple  vowel  sound,  we 
get  a  written  diphthong  or  digraph.  Ibid.  §  25  The  same 
letter  or  diphthong  often  represents  very  different  vowel 
sounds. 

C.  esp.  In  popular  use,  applied  to  the  ligatures 
at,  a’  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 

As  pronounced  in  later  L.,  and  in  modern  use,  these  are 
no  longer  diphthongs,  but  monophthongs ;  the  OE.  liga¬ 
tures  x  and  oc  always  represented  monophthongs. 

1587  Harrison  England  n.  xix.  (1877)  1.  312  Waldaene  with 
a  diphthong.  1631  Weever  Attc.  Fun.  Mon.  To  Rdr.  Aij, 
I  write  the  Latine  ..  as  I  fitid  it  ..  E  vocall  for  E  diph- 
thong,  diphthongs  being  but  lately  come  into  use.  1702 
Addison  Dial.  Medals  (1727)  20  We  find  that  Felix  is 
never  written  with  an  ce  dipthongue.  1756  7  tr.  Keysler  s 
Trav.  (1760)  III.  222  The  epitaph,  in  which  the  dipthong 
x,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  is  expressed  by  a 
single  e..  Vitam  obiit  VII  Id.  Oct.  etatis  sue  ann.  I.  tj-  L. 

d.  iransf.  Applied  to  a  combination  of  two  con¬ 
sonants  in  one  syllable  ( consonantal  diphthong), 
especially  to  su?h  intimate  unions  as  those  of  ch 
(tj)  and  dg  or  j  (dj),  in  church,  judge. 

1862  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii  65  The  Hawaiian  alphabet  .. 
is  . .  destitute  of  consonant  diphthongs.  1889  Pitman  Man. 
Phonogr.  (new  ed.)  §  64  The  simple  articulations  p,  b,  t ,  d, 
etc.  are  often  closely  united  with  the  liquids  l  and  r,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  consonant  diphthong  ..  as  in  plough  ..  try. 

e.  attrib.  =  Diphthongal. 

1798  H.  Blair  Led.  I.  ix  (R.),  We  abound  more  in  vowel 
and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages. 

Diphthong,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  mod.F. 
diphtiionguer. ]  irans.  To  sound  as  a  diphthong ; 
to  make  into  a  diphthong. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Chr.  Obscrv.  1888  Sweet  Eng. 
Sounds  21  Isolative  diphthonging  or  ‘vowel-cleaving* 
mainly  affects  long  vowels.  Ibid.  277  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  [living  English]  vowel-system  is  its  diph¬ 
thonging  of  all  the  earlier  long  monophthongs.  1894  F.  J. 
Curtis  Rimes  of  Chariodus  50  Arguments  for  the  diph¬ 
thonging  of  i  in  early  texts. 

Diphthongal  (dif[g-qgal  ,  a.  [f.  Diphthong 
sb.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  diphthong;  of 
the  nature  of  a  diphthong. 

1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  403  That  7  vocal  Notes  or  Vowels 
..struck,  as  one  may  say,  in  diphthongal  or  triphthongal 
Chords  with  each  other,  may  well  enough  account  for  the 
Sounds  of  our  Language.  1806  M.  Smart  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XXI.  14  So  easily  does  r  slide  into  vowel  or  dip- 
thongal  sounds.  1867  A.  J.  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  1.  iii.  116 
Ben  Jonson  ..  entirely  ignores  the  diphthongal  character 
of  long  i.  1888  Sweet  Eng.  Sounds  248  A  diphthongal 
pronunciation  of  the  ..  words. 

Hence  Diphtho’ng’ally  adv. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Wylie.  Mod.  The  question  whether 
long  /  was  already  pronounced  diphthongally  in  1500. 

Diphthonga'tion.  rare-0,  [f.  Diphthong 
v. :  see  -ation.  Cf.  mod.F.  diphthongaisoii. ]  = 
DlPHTHONGIZATION.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Diphthongic  (difj^'qgik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Si<p9oyy- 
ov  Diphthong  sb.  +  -ic.]  =  Diphthongal. 

1880  Sweet  in  President's  Addr.  Philol.  Soc.  41  The 
treatment  of  the  diphthongic  vowel.  1886  —  in  Academy 
24  Apr.  295/3  The  older  true  diphthongic  pronunciation  of 
[Latin]  ae  and  oe  nearly  as  in  English  by  and  boy. 

Diphthongize  (di-%gg3iz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  Sup- 
6oyyi£-eiv  to  spell  with  a  diphthong  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trails.  To  turn  into  a  diphthong. 

1868  G.  Stephens  Runic  Mon.  I.  52  All  sorts  of  broaden- 
ings  and  thinnings  of  vowels,  diphthongizings  [etc.].  1874 

Sweet  Eng.  Sounds  56,  ii  and  uu  being  diphthongized. 
1877-9  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  458  In  German,  original  long 
i  was  already  diphthongized  when  the  orthography  began  to 
settle  down  into  its  present  form. 

2.  intr.  To  form  a  diphthong. 

1867  A.  J.  Ellis  E.  Engl.  Pronunc.  1.  iii.  196  This  second 
(.1)  maj’  diphthongise  with  any  preceding  vowel. 

Ifcnce  Diphthongization,  the  changing  of  a 
simple  vowel  into  a  diphthong. 

1874  Sweet  Eng.  Sounds  70  The  most  prominent  feature 
of  our  present  English  is  its  tendency  to  diphthongization. 

Diphthongous  (difjyqgas),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
Diphthong  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  diphthong; 
diphthongal. 

i833  Philol.  Museum  II.  116  Mere  modulations  of  the 
vowels,  or  at  most  different  diphthongous  combinations. 

Diphy-,  ad.  Gr.  5 itpv-  from  Supv-r/s,  of  double 
nature  or  form,  double,  bipartite ;  a  frequent  forma¬ 
tive  of  modern  scientific  words  :  as  Di'phycerc 
Ichth.  [Gr.  Kcpic-os  tail],  a  diphycercal  fish. 
Diphycercal  (difissukal)  a.,  having  the  tail 


DIPHYLLOUS. 
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DIPLOHEDRON. 


divided  into  two  equal  halves  by  the  caudal  spine.  | 
Di*phycercy,  diphycercal  condition.  Diphyid 
Zool a  member  of  the  Diphyidx ,  a  family  of 
Hydrozoa,  having  a  pair  of  swimming-bells  oppo-  I 
site  each  other  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  j 
Diphyodont  a.  [Gr.  o8ovt -  tooth],  having  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sets  of  teeth  ;  consisting  (as  teeth)  of  two  sets : 
as  in  the  deciduous  and  permanent  teeth  of  mam¬ 
mals  ;  as  sb.  a  diphyodont  mammal.  Dipliy- 
zo'oid,  diphyo-  Zool.,  a  free-swimming  organism 
consisting  of  a  group  of  zooids  detached  from  a 
colony  of  Hydrozoa  of  the  order  Siphonophora . 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Diphycerc,  a  fish  with  the  form  of 
tail  called  Diphycercal.  1870  Rolleston  Anim .  Life  i 
Introd.  70  A  true  ^diphycercal  tail  is  finally  produced  in 
the  Acanthopteri.  1871  Huxi.ey  Anat.  Vert.  Anim.  i.  16 
The  extremity  of  the  spine  divides  the  caudal  fin-rays  into 
two  nearly  equal  moieties,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  the 
fish  is  said  to  be  diphycercal.  1884  Sedgwick  tr.  Claus 
Zool.  I.  250  These  groups  of  individuals  may  in  some 
*diphyids  become  free  and  assume  a  separate  existence  as 
Eudoxia.  1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II.  100/1  The 
*diphyodonts  ..  generate  two  sets  of  teeth.  Ibid.,  The 
diphyodont  mammalia.  1883  Flower  in  Glasgow  Weekly 
Her.  14  July  8/1  Teeth  ..  of  the  simple  homodont  and 
diphyodont  type.  1861  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kingd., 
Cedent,  ico  The  same  naturalist  [Huxley]  has  proposed  the 
distinctive  term  of  ‘  *Diphyozooids  '  for  those  singular  de¬ 
tached  reproductive  portions  qf  adult  Calycophoridx  which 
received  the  name  of  ‘monogastrieZh/Vyv/c?'.  1877  Huxley 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  §  3.  145  As  they  attain  their  full  de¬ 
velopment,  each  set  becomes  detached,  as  a  free-swimming 
complex  Diphyzooid.  In  this  condition  they  grow  and  alter 
their  form  and  size  so  much  that  they  were  formerly  regarded 
as  distinct  genera. 

Diphyllous  (ctaifrlas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  rnod.L. 
diphyll-us  (f.  Gr.  Si-,  (Di- 2)  twice  +  <jivk\-uv  leaf) 

+  -OUS.]  Having  two  leaves  (or  sepals). 

1788  J  as.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  1.  xi.  (ed.  4)  25  The  Calyx  . . 

In  respect  to  its  Parts  it  is.  .Diphyllous,  of  two  [leaves]  as  in 
Fumaria.  1819  Pantologia,  Diphyllous,  in  botany,  a  two¬ 
leaved  calyx  :  as  in  papaver  and  fumaria. 

Diphyo- :  see  Diphy-. 

Diphysite  (di'fisait),  sb.  ( a .)  Theol.  [f.  Gr. 
Si-,  Sis  twice,  doubly  +  <f>ucns  nature  +  -ite.]  One 
who  held  the  doctrine  (Di'physitism),  of  two 
distinct  natures  in  Christ,  a  divine  and  a  human, 
as  opposed  to  the  monophysite  doctrine  :  see  Dvo- 

PHYSITE. 

Diplanetic  (doiplane'tik),  a.  Bot.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 

Si-  Di-  -  twice  +  iT\avijTiK-6s  disposed  to  wander, 
f.  Tr\avT)Tos  wandering  (see  Planet).]  Having 
two  active  periods  separated  by  a  period  of  rest  : 
said  of  the  zoospores  of  certain  Fungi  of  the  family 
Saprolegniese.  So  Diplanetism,  the  condition  or 
property  of  being  diplanetic. 

1888  M.  M.  Hartog  in  Annals  of  Bot.  203  note,  The  ‘  first 
form  ’  of  zoospore  . .  is  ovoid  with  a  pair  of  flagella  from 
the  front  ..  The  ‘second  form  ’  is  uniform  with  an  anterior 
and  posterior  flagellum  diverging  from  the  hilum.  The 
existence  of  these  two  forms  constitutes  the  phenomenon 
of  diplanetism. 

+  Diplantidian,  a.  Obs.  j[f.  Gr.  Sm\6-os 
double  +  avr'i  against,  opposite  +  eiSos  form,  image 
+  -ian.]  Applied  to  a  form  of  telescope  proposed 
by  Jeaurat  in  1778,  giving  two  images,  one  direct 
and  the  other  reversed,  the  coincidence  of  which 
might  be  used  to  determine  transits. 

1807  T.  Young  Led.  Nat.  Phil.  t$*  Mech .  Arts  II.  351. 
Diplarthrous  (dipla-rjrres),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr. 
SnrAd-os  double  +  ap6p-ov  joint  +  -OUS.]  Having 
the  carpal  or  tarsal  bones  doubly  articulated,  i.e. 
the  several  bones  of  one  row  alternating  with  those 
of  the  other,  as  in  ungulate  mammals :  opp.  to 
taxeopodous.  So  Diplarthrism,  the  condition  of 
being  diplarthrous. 

1887  E.  D.  Cope  in  Atner.  Nat.  XXI.  987  All  ungulates 
in  passing  from  the  taxeopodous  to  the  diplarthrous  stages, 
traversed  the  amblyopodous.  Ibid.  988  The  advance  of 
diplarthrism  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  advance  of  digiti- 
gradism,  for  the  greater  the  length  of  the  foot,  the  greater 
is  the  elasticity  of  the  leg,  and  the  greater  is  the  torsion. 

Diplasic  (diplre’zik,d3i-),  a.  Pros.  [f.Gr.  SiirKa- 
aios  twofold,  double,  f.  Si-,  Sts  twice  +  -uXaaios 
-fold.]  Double,  twofold  ;  having  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one,  as  in  diplasic  ratio,  =Gr.  SnrXaoiojv 
A  07  or. 

1873  J.  Hadley  Ess.  98  They  may  have  a  ratio  of  two  to 
one— a  diplasic  ratio,  as  the  ancients  called  it— as  in  the 
trochee.  Ibid.,  The  diplasic  ratio  answers  to  our  common 
time. 

Dipla'tinamine.  Chem.  ;  see  Di- 2  2  and 
+  Platinamine. 

II  Diple  (di’plj).  [Gr.  SnrXrj,  fern,  of  SinXovs 
double  (sc.  ypa.pip.Ti  stroke,  line).]  A  marginal 
mark  of  this  form  > ,  used  by  the  ancient  gram¬ 
marians  to  indicate  various  readings,  rejected  verses, 
beginning  of  a  new  paragraph,  etc. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diple,  a  note  or  mark  in  the 
Margent  to  signifie  that  there  is  somewhat  to  be  amended. 

II  Diplegia  (dsiplfdgia).  Path.  [rnod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  Si-,  Sis  twice  +  irXtiyr}  stroke.]  Paralysis 
affecting  corresponding  parts  on  both  sides  of  the 


body.  Hence  Diplegic  (daiple'd^ik)  a.,  relating 
to  diplegia,  or  to  corresponding  parts  on  both  sides. 
1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dipleidoscope  (diplord&kJup).  [f.  Gr.  8in\6- 

o?  double  +  ei8o$  form,  image  y  -a/conos  viewing,  a 
watcher.]  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  hollow 
triangular  prism,  with  tVvo  sides  silvered  and  one 
of  glass,  used  for  determining  the  meridian  transit 
of  a  heavenly  body  by  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
images  formed  by  single  and  double  reflexion. 

1843  E.  J.  Dent  (title),  A  Description  of  the  Dipleidoscope. 
Ibid.  (1867)  14  The  criterion  for  determining  the  position  of 
the  Dipleidoscope  is,  that  the  two  images  must  coincide, 
or  appear  as  one,  when  the  chronometer  shows,  according 
to  the  equation  table  for  1868,  n  h.  49  m.  12.1s.  1851 

Offic.  Catal.  Exhib.  I.  414.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <$• 

j  Clockm.  88  The  advantages  of  the  dipleidoscope  over  the 
ordinary  forms  of  sun  dials  are :  the  passage  of  the  sun  over 
the  meridian  is  indicated  with  greater  exactness,  and  the 
j  reflections  may  be  discerned  in  weather  too  cloudy  to  see 
any  shadow  on  the  sun  dial. 

II  Bipleura  (doipliD’ra),  sb.  pi.  Morphol.  [mod. 
L.,  neuter  pi.  of  dipleur-us ,  f.  Gr.  8i-y  81s  twice 
+  7r \fvpd  side  (of  the  body).]  Organic  forms  with 
bilateral  symmetry  having  a  single  pair  ofantimeres 
or  corresponding  opposite  parts.  Hence  Dipleirral 
a.,  zygopleural  with  only  two  antimeres.  Dipleu  - 
ric  a.,  having  right  and  left  sides  ;  exhibiting  bi¬ 
lateral  symmetry. 

1883  P.  Geddes  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  S44/2  The  Zygo- 
pleura  include  forms  bilaterally  symmetrical  in  the  strictest 
sense,  in  which  not  more  than  two  radial  planes,  and  these 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  present.  Haeckel  again 
divides  these,  according  to  the  number  of  antimeres,  into 
Tetrapleura  and  Dipleura.  Ibid.,  The  term  bilateral  . . 
must  be  rigidly  restricted . .  to  the  Centropipeda  if  not  indeed 
to  dipleural  forms. 

Dipleurobrancliiate  (doiplu®  r^brse-qkD't), 
a.  Zool.  [f.  rnod.L.  Diplenrobranchia  (f.  Gr.  81- 
1  twice  4-  TT\(vpa  side  4-  Ppayxia  gills)  4-  -ate  2.]  Hav- 
j  ing  the  characters  of  the  Dipleurobranchia  or  In - 
I  ferobranchiata ,  nudibranchiate  gastropods  having 
I  foliaceous  branchiae  situated  in  a  fold  on  each  side 
i  of  the  shell-less  body. 

Diplex  (doi'pleks),  a.  [An  arbitrary  alteration 
of  duplex  after  Di-  2  twice  (Preece).]  Telegr. 
Characterized  by  the  passing  of  two  messages 
simultaneously  in  the  same  direction. 

‘  Now  (1895)  properly  restricted  to  the  system  whereby  the 
transmission  of  one  message  is  effected  by  means  of  a  change 
in  strength  of  current  only,  irrespective  of  direction,  and 
that  of  the  other  by  change  of  direction  of  the  currents 
without  reference  to  their  strength  ’  (W.  H.  Preece). 

1878  W.  H.  Preece  in  Post  Office  Official  Techn.  Instruct., 
Diplex  telegraphy  consists  in  sending  two  messages  in  the 
same  direction  at  the  same  time.  1879  G.  Prescott  Sp. 
Telephone  346  Two  messages  maybe  sent  over  a  single  wire 
in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  we  do  not 
care  to  particularize  either,  we  simply  allude  to  them  under 
the^  more  common  generic  name  of  duplex  transmission, 
which  includes  both.  When,  however,  we  wish  to  speak  of 
either  method  by  itself,  we  use  the  term  diplex  for  simul¬ 
taneous  transmission  in  the  same  direction,  and  contraplex 
for  that  in  opposite  directions. 

Diplo-  (di-pb),  before  a  vowel  dipl-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  Sm\b-os,  SinXovs  twofold,  double,  oc¬ 
casional  in  ancient  Greek,  now  used  in  many  scien¬ 
tific  terms  ;  e.g.  Diplobacteria  sb.  pi.,  bacteria 
consisting  of  two  cells,  or  adhering  in  pairs.  Di- 
ploblastic  a.  Biol.,  having  two  germinal  layers, 
the  hypoblast  and  epiblast.  Diplocardiac  a.  Zool. , 
having  the  heart  double,  i.e.  with  the  right  and  left 
halves  completely  separate,  as  birds  and  mammals. 
Diploce'phaly,  monstrosity  consisting  in  having 
two  heads.  ||  Diploco'ccus  Biol.,  a  cell  formed 
by  conjugation  of  two  cells.  Diploco'nical  a.,  of 
the  form  of  a  double  cone.  Di'plodal  a.  Zool.  [Gr. 
oS-os  way  +  -al],  of  sponges,  having  both  canals, 
prosodal  (of  entrance)  and  aphodal  (of  exit)  well 
developed.  Di'plodoxy  nonce-wd.  (see  quot.). 
Diplogangliate  a.,  having  ganglia  arranged  in 
pairs ;  said  of  a  division  of  animals  ( Diplogan - 
gliata )  nearly  equivalent  to  Cuvier’s  Articulata. 
Diplogenesis,  the  production  of  double  organs 
or  parts  instead  of  single  ones  ;  the  formation  of 
a  double  monster;  hence  Diplogenetic  a. ;  Diplo- 
genic  a.,  ‘producing  two  substances;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  two  bodies’  (Craig  1847).  Di'plo- 
graph  (see  quot.)  ;  so  Diplogra'phical  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  writing  double;  also  Diplo' graphy. 
Diploneu'ral  a.  Anat.,  supplied  by  two  nerves  of 
separate  origin,  asa  muscle ;  Diploneuro'se  a.  Zool., 
belonging  to  the  BUploneura  (Grant’s  term  for  the 
Articulata,  as  having  a  double  nerve-cord  running 
along  the  body);  Diploneurous  a.,  ‘having  two 
nervous  systems ;  also,  belonging  to  the  Diplo- 
neura  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Diploperi-stomous  a. 
Bot.,  of  mosses,  having  a  double  peristome,  or  fringe 
round  the  mouth  of  the  capsule.  Diploplacula 
Embryol.,  a  Placula  composed  of  two  layers  re¬ 
sulting  from  transverse  fission;  hence  Diplopla- 


cular,  Diplopla'culate  a.  Di'plopod  a.  and  sb. 

Zool.,  belonging  to  the  order  Diplopoda  ( =  C he  i- 
logiiatha )  of  Myriapods,  having  two  pairs  of  limbs 
on  each  segment  of  the  body;  a  member  of  this 
order  ;  hence  Diplo'podous  a.  Diplopterous  a. 
Entom.,  belonging  to  the  family  Diploptera  (the 
true  wasps)  in  Latreille’s  classification  of  insects, 
which  have  the  fore  wings  folded  when  at  rest. 
Diplosphe'nal  a.,  Di'plospbene,  Anat.  =  Ilvro- 
sphenal,  Htposphene.  Diplospondylic  a.  Zool., 
said  of  a  vertebral  segment  having  two  centra,  or 
of  a  vertebral  column  having  twice  as  many  centra 
as  arches,  as  in  fishes  and  batrachians ;  hence 
Diplospondylism,  the  condition  of  being  diplo¬ 
spondylic.  Diplo-stichous  a.,  arranged  in  two 
rows,  as  the  eyes  of  certain  spiders.  Diplosyn- 
theme  =  Disyntheme. 

1888  F.  P.  Eli. lings  in  Amer.  Nat.  XXII.  123  We  may 
find  two  apparently  mature  organisms  enclosed  in  a 
common  capsule  ..  These  diplo-bacteria  may  assume  a 
curved  or  sausage  shape.  1854-67  C.  A.  Harris  Diet. 
Med.  Terminol.,  Diplocardiac,  having  a  double  heart.  1847 
Craig,  Diplocephalia.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diplocepltaly, 
in  Teratology,  the  condition  of  a  foetus  having  two  heads  on 
one  body.  1883  Macalister  tr.  Ziegler's  Pathol.  Anat.  1. 
§  185  Masses  of  cocci  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  sheath  are 
called  ascococci ;  coupled  spherules  are  diplococci ;  chains 
or  chaplets  of  spherules,  streptococci ;  and  in  like  manner 
he  [Billroth]  describes  diplobacteria  and  streptobacteria. 
1887  W.  J.  Sollas  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  415/1  This, 
winch  from  the  marked  presence  of  both  prosodal  and 
aphodal  canals  may  be  termed  the  diplodal  type  of  the 
Rhagon  canal  system,  occurs  but  rarely.  1851  Fraser's 
Mag.  XLI1I.  289  An  orthodoxy  with  two  tails — or  a  diplo- 
doxy — to  coin  a  word — which  affirms  the  co-existence  of 
two  separate  beliefs,  while  it  expresses  no  dogma  as  to  the 
truth  of  either.  1851  Richardson  Geol.  viii.  257  The  nerv- 
ous  system  is  composed  Of  a  chain  of  ganglia  dispos'ed  in 
pairs,  and  united  by  nervous  cords :  hence  the  term  diplo- 
gangliata.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  509/1  That  form  of 
monstrosity,  .called  Diplogenesis.  1878  Bartley  tr.  Topi- 
nard' s  Anthrop.  v.  162  Diplogenesis,  in  which  the  whole  body 
is  more  or  less  double.  1876  Catal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  No. 
2052  Diplograph.  Writing  machine  for  the  Blind,  by  which 
writing  in  relief  and  ordinary  writing  are  performed  at  the 
same  time.  1750  C.  Wren  Parentalia  212  He  [Wren]  in¬ 
vented  the  art  of  double  writing,  .by  an  instrument  called  the 
Diplographical  Instrument.  1758  Grand  Mag.  of  Mag. 
Nov.,  In  1647,  about  three  years  before  Mr.  Wren  publicly 
produced  his  diplographical  instruments.  1824  Mech.  Mag. 
No.  60.  59  Diplography.  1836  9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  412/2 
Belonging  to  the  diploneurose  . .  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  369  With  two  rows,  they  are 
diploperistomous.  1884  A.  Hyatt  in  Proc.  BostonSoc.  Nat. 
Hist.  XXIII.  89  In  this  way  the  primitive  differentiation 
of  the  placula  into  two  layers  is  established  in  what  we  have 
designated  the  diploplacula.  1864  Webster,  Diplopod 
(Zool.),  one  of  a  group  of  myriapods.  1883  Smithsonian 
Inst.  Rep.,  Zool.  (Cent.  Diet.),  One  of  the  diplopod  myrio- 
pods.  1884  O.  C.  Marsh  Amer.  Jurassic  Dinosaurs  in 
Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  CXXVII.  334  In  Ceratosaurus.  .These 
vertebral  show  the  diplosphenal  articulation  seen  in  Me- 
galosaurus.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  525 
The  lateral  eyes  in  Scorpionidx  and  all  the  eyes  of  Limulus 
are  monostichous ;  the  central  eyes  of  the  former  group  and 
othei  Arachnids,  so  far  as  known,  diplostichous. 

II  Diploe  (di’pl^, z).  [rnod.L.,  a.  Gr.  8in\6r] 
doubling,  fold,  overlapping  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  (Hippocrates),  f.  8nr\6os  double.] 

1.  Anat.  The  light  porous  or  cancellated  bone- 
tissue  lying  between  the  hard  dense  inner  and  outer 
layers  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

1696  in  Phillips  (ed.  5).  1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  139  The 
Blood  Vessels  of  the  Diploe  might  be  burst  by  some  acci¬ 
dental  blow.  1741  Monro  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  68  The  Bones 
of  the  Cranium  are  composed  of  two  bony  Tables,  and  an 
intermediate  cellular  Substance,  commonly  called  their 
Diploe.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  307  In  some  parts 
of  the  skull,  there  is  naturally  very  little  Diploe,  and  in  old 
subjects,  scarce  any  remains.  1878  T.  Bryant  Prad.  Surg. 
I.  197  An  acute  inflammation  of  the  diploe  of  the  skull. 

2.  Bot.  =Diachyma. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Diploe ,  that  part  of  the  parenchyme  of 
a  leaf  which  intervenes  between  the  two  layers  of  epiderm. 
1884  Bovver  &  Scott  De  Barys  PJiancr.  406  The  space 
in  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  which  is  left  free  by  the  ribs  and 
vascular  bundles,  is  mainly  occupied  by  parenchyma,  which 
is  simply  called  leaf-parenchyma  or  in  the  special  jease  of 
flat  foliage-leaves  Diachyma  or  Diploe  according  to  Link, 
Mesophyll  according  to  De  Candolle. 

Hence  Diploe‘tic  a.,  bad  form  for  Diploic. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diploetic,  of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
Diploe. 

Diplohedron  (dipDhrdr^n\  Ciyst.  [f.  Diplo- 
-l-  Gr.  f  8pa  seat,  base :  cf.  Irihedron.']  A  crystalline 
form  contained  by  twenty-four  trapezoidal  planes 
with  two  sides  equal ;  a  dyakis-dodecahedron. 

1878  Lawrence  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  21 1  The  large  diplo- 
hedrons  of  quartz  are  very  much  rounded  off.  1895  Story- 
Maskelyne  Crystallogr.  216  The  terms  dyakis-dodeca¬ 
hedron  and  diplohedron  have  been  employed  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  form  [twenty-  four-trapezohedron]  being  a  doubled 
or  broken-faced  pentagon-dodecahedron.  Ibid.  217  Other 
diplohedra  are  met  with  on  crystals  of  pyrites,  and  occur 
also  on  those  of  hauerite  and  cobaltine. 

Hence  Diplohe*dral  a .,  of  the  nature  of  a  diplo¬ 
hedron. 

1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  54  A  diplohedral  form  is  one 
in  which  each  normal  bears  two  parallel  faces,  one  at  each 
end.  1895  Story-Maskelyne  Crystallogr.  207  Hemi- 
systematic  diplohedral  forms  ;  hemi-tesseral  diplohedra. 
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Diploic  (dipD-ik),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Diploe  + -ic.] 
Belonging  to  the  diploe. 

*855  Holden  Hum.  Osteol.  (1878)  118  We  may  speak 
of  the  frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital  diploic  veins. 

Diploid  (di-ploid).  Crystal,  [f.  Gr.  diirko-os 
double  +  fiSor  form.]  A  solid  belonging  to  the 
isometric  system,  contained  within  twenty-four  tra¬ 
pezoidal  planes  ;  =  Diplohedkon. 

II  Diploidion  (dipbp-dipn).  Gr.  Antiq.  [Gr. 
SmXomov  dim.  of  Snrkots  :  see  next.]  A  form  of 
the  chiton  or  tunic  worn  by  women,  having  the  part 
above  the  waist  double  with  the  outer  fold  hanging 
loose,  somewhat  like  a  sleeveless  mantle;  some¬ 
times  applied  to  this  outer  fold  itself. 

1850  Leitch  A  Hiller  s  Anc.  Art  §  340.  405  It  was  twisted 
across  round  the  chest,  and  was  there  pinned  together; 
it  has  often  also  a  kind  of  cape  in  the  manner  of  the 
diploidion. 

II  Diplois  (dipltf|is).  Gr.  Antiq.  [Gr.  Surkots 
double  cloak,  f.  Snrko-os  double.]  =prec. 

1887  B.  V.  Head  Hist.  Numorum  177  A  woman  clothed 
in  a  sleeveless  talaric  chiton  with  diplois. 

Diploite  (drpl(i|3it).  Min.  [mod.f.  Gr.  Snrku- 
os  (Diplo-)  +  -ite.]  A  variety  of  Anorthite,  also 
called  Latrobite. 

1825  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  IX.  330  Diploite  of  Breithaupt. 
1832  Shepard  Min.  186  Diploite. 

Diploma (diploiuma), sb.  PI.  -as,  sometimes -ata. 
[a.  L.  dipldma  a  state  letter  of  recommendation,  an 
official  document  conferring  some  favour  or  privi¬ 
lege,  a.  Gr.  8'nrkojfia  (-par-),  (lit.  a  doubling),  a 
folded  paper,  a  letter  of  recommendation,  later  a 
letter  of  licence  or  privilege,  f.  burko-eiv  to  double, 
to  bend  or  fold  double,  f.  5nr\6-os  double.  Cf.  F. 
diplome  (Aubert  1728).] 

1.  A  state  paper,  an  official  document ;  a  charter. 

*  In  modern  times,  a  general  term  for  ancient  imperial  and 

ecclesiastical  acts  and  grants,  public  treaties,  deeds  of  con¬ 
veyance,  letters,  wills,  and  similar  instruments,  drawn  up  in 
forms  and  marked  with  peculiarities  varying  with  their 
dates  and  countries  1  ( Encycl .  B?‘it.  s.v.). 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  n.  19  The  king  of  Spain. . 
was  forced  to  publish  a  diploma  wherein  he  dispens'd  with 
himself  (as  the  Holland  story  hath  it)  from  payment.  1684 
Scandcrbeg  Rcdiv.  vi.  150  To  pass  a  Diploma  constituting 
his  Lordship  a  Count  of  the  Empire.  1845  S.  Austin 
Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  425  They  carefully  avoided  consult¬ 
ing  the  elector,  and  kept  the  diploma  of  his  nomination  to 
themselves.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  i. 
196  The  curious  diploma  addressed  to  Eric,  .respecting  the 
genealogy  of  William  St.  Clair.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII. 
254/1  The  Merovingian  sovereigns  authenticated  their 
diplomas  by  the  addition  of  their  signature. 

b.  An  original  document  as  a  matter  of  historical 
investigation  or  literary  study ;  pi.  historical  or 
literary  muniments. 

[1697  H.  Wanley  Let.  to  T.  Smith  hi  Lett.  Eminent 
Persons  (1813)  I.  80  My  present  design.. is  more  relating 
to  the  nature  of  Letters,  than  to  the  Diplomata  or  Charters 
themselves.]  1845  De  Quincey  Suspiria  Wks.  1890  XIII. 
347  If  in  the  vellum  palimpsest,  lying  amongst  the  other 
diplomata  of  human  archives  or  libraries,  there  is  anything 
fantastic.  1891  H.  H.  Howorth  in  Spectator  12  Dec. 
843/1  It  [the  Old  Canon  of  Scripture]  ..  contained  books 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  in  so-called  Chaldee,  and  in 
Greek,  .all  of  them  treated  as  their  most  sacred  diplomata 
by  the  early  Christians  and  the  early  Councils. 

2.  A  document  granted  by  a  competent  authority 
conferring  some  honour,  privilege,  or  licence;  esp. 
that  given  by  a  university  or  college,  testifying  to 
a  degree  taken  by  a  person,  and  conferring  upon 
him  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  degree,  as  to 
teach,  practise  medicine,  or  the  like. 

^1658  Cleveland  Gen.  Poems ,  etc.  (1677)  153  You  have 
Ennobled  me  with  your  Testimony,  and  I  shall  keep  your 
Paper  as  the  Diploma  of  my  Honour.  1682  Grew  Anat.  of 
Plants  Pref.  Aija,  The  Printer,  whose  Name  was  to  be 
inserted  therein,  not  having  received  his  Diploma  till  that 
time.  1702  C.  Mather  Magit.  Chr.  iv.  (1853)  IL  26  This 
university  did  present  their  President  with  a  diploma  for 
a  doctorate.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  ferns.  (1732)  no 
This  morning  our  Diplomata  were  presented  to  us  . .  to 
certify  we  had  visited  all  the  holy  places.  1711  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4812/4  Pretends  to  be  a  Physician,  having  a  Diploma 
to  that  effect  from  the  College  of  Doway.  1772  Wesley 
Jrnl.  28  Apr.,  They  ..  presented  me  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  The  diploma  ran  thus.  1795  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair 
Corr.  (1831)  II.  21  My  sincere  thanks  . .  for  the  diploma  . . 
admitting  me  a  foreign  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  1841  Borrow  Zincali  I.  i.  §  1.  15  The  writ 
of  diploma  or  privilege  of  settling  near  the  free  and  royal 
towns.  1849  Lewis  Authority  in  Matters  Opin.  ix.  §  17. 
330  The  granting  of  diplomas  by  universities  or  other  learned 
bodies  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  public  require 
some  assistance  to  their  judgment  in  the  choice  of  profes¬ 
sional  services,  and  that  such  an  official  scrutiny  into  the 
qualifications  of  practitioners  is  a  useful  security  against  the 
imposture  or  incompetency  of  mere  pretenders  to  skill.  1863 
Emerson  Misc.  Papers ,  H.  D.  Thoreau  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
333  No  college  ever  offered  him  a  diploma,  or  a  professor’s 
chair. 

b.  attrib .,  as  diploma  picture  (in  charteied  academies  and 
societies  of  art),  one  given  to  the  society  by  a  member  on 
his  election  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Academy  kept  in  the 
Diploma  Gallery. 

1861  T  hornbury  Turner  (1862)  I.  258  Turner’s  diploma 
picture  was  ‘  Dolbadern  *  . .  full  of  the  grand  solemnity  of 
evening.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Oct.  1/2  The  least  known 
public  collection  of  art  in  London  is  certainly  the  Diploma 
Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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}[  3.  The  following  mediaeval  L.  senses  are  also 
given  in  dictionaries,  but  with  no  claim  to  English 
use.  a.  =  Diploe  i  ;  b.  A  folded  cloth ;  c.  A 
double  vessel  used  in  chemical  operations. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  (a  and  b).  1823  Crabb 

Technol.  Diet,  (c),  Thus,  1  To  boil  in  diploma’  is  to  put  the 
vessel.. into  a  second  vessel,  to  which  the  fire  is  applied. 
1853  Soyer  Pantrophcon  262  (c). 

Ilence  Diplo  maless  a .,  without  a  diploma. 

1837  G.  Wilson  Let .  in  Life  (i860)  II.  82  Diplomaless 
folks.  1873  H.  Curwen  Hist.  Booksellers  61  A  diplomaless 
doctor. 

Diplo'ma,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish 
with  a  diploma.  Chiefly  in  ppl.  a.  Diplomaed 
(partly  from  the  sb. :  cf.  certificated). 

1831  Trelawny  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  238  Surgical  know¬ 
ledge,  superior  to  many  of  the  diploma’d  butchers.  1843 
Carlyle  Past  $  Pr.  iv.  vii,  Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed, 
bepuffed,  gas-lighted,  continue  doggeries,  and  must  take 
the  fate  of  such,  1869  W.  R.  Greg  Lit.  4'  Social  Judg. 
(ed.  2)  400  They  have,  as  it  were,  been  diploma-ed  and 
laureated  to  this  effect,  stamped  with  the  Hall  Mark. 

Diplomacy  (dipDu'masi).  [a.  F.  diplo7?ialie 
(pronounced  ~cie)y  f.  diplomate  ^  diplomatique ,  after 
aristocrate ,  aristocratiqtie ,  aristocratic :  see  Diplo¬ 
matic  and  -act.  So  It.  diplomaziay  Sp.  diplo - 
macia ,  Ger,  and  Du.  diplomatic ,  all  from  Fr.] 

I.  1.  The  management  of  international  relations 
by  negotiation ;  the  method  by  which  these  relations 
are  adjusted  and  managed  by  ambassadors  and 
envoys ;  the  business  or  art  of  the  diplomatist ; 
skill  or  address  in  the  conduct  of  international 
intercourse  and  negotiations. 

1796  Burke  Regie .  Peace  11.  Wks.  VIII.  243  note.  He 
did  what  he  could  to  destroy  the  double  diplomacy  of 
France.  He  had  all  the  secret  correspondence  burnt.  1797 
Ibid.  hi.  348  The  only  excuse  for  all  our  mendicant  diplo¬ 
macy  is  . .  that  it  has  been  founded  on  absolute  necessity. 
1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  iv.  xi.  (1849)  24^  His  first 
thoughts  were  all  for  war,  his  sober  second  thoughts  for 
diplomacy.  1828  Webster,  Diplomacy  ..  the  customs, 
rules  and  privileges  of  embassadors,  envoys  and  other  re¬ 
presentatives  of  princes  and  states  at  foreign  courts ; 
forms  of  negotiation.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  257 
The  business  for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted  was 
diplomacy^  1862  T.  C.  Grattan  Beaten  Paths  II.  223 
Cardinal  Richelieu  seems  to  be.  .considered  the  founder  of 
the  present  system  of  diplomacy  properly  so  called  . .  I  can 
find  no  better  signification  for  the  word  which  typifies  the 
pursuit  . .  than  double-dealing  . .  it  is  expressive  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  if  not  of  duplicity.  1865  Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  II. 
271  The  appointment  of  consuls  in  the  Syrian  towns,  .gave 
the  first  great  impulse  to  international  diplomacy.  1877 
Encycl.  Brit.Vll.  251/1  Diplomacy  is  the  art  of  conducting 
the  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other.  .It  is  singular 
that  a  term  of  so  much  practical  importance  in  politics  and 
history  should  be  so  recent  in  its  adoption  that  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Johnson's  dictionary.  1880  Stubbs  Med.  c$- 
Mod.  Hist.  x.  (1886)235  As  diplomacy  was  in  its  beginnings, 
so  it  lasted  for  a  long  time ;  the  ambassador  was  the  man 
who  was  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

+  2.  The  diplomatic  body.  [  =  F.  diplomatiey  ‘  le 
personnel  des  ambassades’  (Littre).]  Obs. 

1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  48  The  diplomacy 
.  .were  quite  awestruck  with  *  the  pomp,  pride  and  circum¬ 
stance ’of  this  majestick  Senate.  1806  Southey  Lett.  (1856) 
I.  387  If  there  be  no  English  diplomacy  at  Lisbon,  .away  go 
my  hopes  in  that  quarter. 

3.  Skill  or  address  in  the  management  of  rela¬ 
tions  of  any  kind ;  artful  management  in  dealing 
with  others. 

1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blands  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  339 
The  aristocracy  were  already . .  acquiring  control  over  public 
affairs  by  the  crafts  of  diplomacy.  1865  Livingstone  Zam¬ 
besi  vi.  147  Masakasa  felt  confident  that  he  could  get  it 
out  of  these  hunters  by  his  diplomacy.  Mod.  The  lady 
thought  it  better  to  attain  her  ends  by  diplomacy. 

II.  4.  =  Diplomatic  sb.  3.  rare. 

1870  J.  Hadley  Ess.  vii.  (1873)  130  These  [forms  of  letters] 
would  probably  give  ground  for  a  near  guess  to  one  expert 
in  Anglo-Saxon  diplomacy. 

Diplomat  (drpDmcet).  Also  -ate.  [a.  F. 
diplomate ,  a  back-formation  from  diplomatiqucy 
after  aristocrate ,  aristocratique .]  One  employed 
or  skilled  in  diplomacy;  a  diplomatist. 

1813  Sir  R.  Wilson  Diary  I.  312  The  diplomates  will  . . 
have  to  rest  on  their  arms  until  the  bayonets  have  clashed. 
1838  Lytton  Alice  96  He  was  the  special  favourite  of  the 
female  diplomats.  1870  E.  Peacock  R alf  Skirl.  III.  204 
A  parliamentary  debater  and  diplomat  in  foreign  service. 
1885  Mabel  Collins  Prettiest  Woman  v,  She  went  every¬ 
where  as  a  diplomate  and  a  political  spy. 

Hence  Diplo  niatess,  a  female  diplomat. 

1874  Greville  Mein.  Geo.  IV  (1875)  II.  xix.  325  This 
clever,  intriguing,  agreeable  diplomatess.  1890  Athenxum 
1  Feb.  141/2  The  Russian  diplomatess  of  reality  and  the 
Russian  diplomatess  of,  say,  M.  Sardou,  have  Very  little  in 
common. 

Diplomatal  (diplomatal),  a.  [f.  Gr.  8nr\co- 
fj.a.T-  Diploma  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
diploma. 

1889  Microcosm  (N.  Y.)  Oct.,  The  diplomatal  sheepskin. 

Diplomate  (di*pl0m£lt),  sb.  [f.  Diploma  sb.  4- 
-ate  L]  One  who  holds  a  diploma. 

1879  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  21  May  786/1  The  London  students 
and  the  diplomates  of  London  Corporations. 

+  Drplomate,  v.  Obs .  [f.  Diploma  sb.  4- 
-ate  3.]  trans .  To  invest  with  a  degree,  privilege, 
or  title  by  diploma. 


1660  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  334  The  former,  .was 
afterwards  diplomated.  1683  Ibid.  III.  56  Th.  White, 
chaplain  to  the  lady  Anne  .  .  was  diplomated  D.D.  1738 
Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  268  Within  ..  little  more  than  six 
months  the  Universities  diplomated  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Doctors  of  Divinity. 

[Diplomatial :  error  in  Diets,  for  Diplomati- 
cal.J 

Diplomatic  (dipDmae'tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  S-9 
-ique,  -ick.  [ad.  mod.L.  diplomatic-us  (Mabillon, 
1681,  De  re  diplomatic a) ,  f.  Gr.  5i7rAa^taT-:  see 
Diploma  and  -ic.  In  senses  2,  3,  a.  F.  diplomatique 
(1788  in  Hatz.-Darm.)* 

The  transition  from  sense  1  to  sense  3  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  titles  of  the  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplo - 
viaticus  of  Leibnitz  1695,  containing  original  texts  of  im¬ 
portant  public  documents  from  the  nth  to  15th  c.,  and  the 
Corps  universel  diplomatique  du  Droit  des  gens  of  Dumont, 
historiographer  to  the  Emperor,  1726,  containing  the  original 
texts  of  ‘  the  treaties  of  Alliance,  of  Peace,  and  of  Commerce, 
from  the  Peace  of  Munster  to  1709'.  In  these  titles  (as  in 
the  Codex  Diplomatics  VEvi  Saxonici  of  Kemble),  diplo- 
maticus ,  diplomatique ,  had  its  original  meaning  (sense  1 
below)  as  applying  to  a  body  or  collection  of  original  official 
documents.  But  as  the  subject-matter  of  these  particular 
collections  was  international  relations,  *  corps  diplomatique  ’ 
appears  to  have  been  treated  as  equivalent  to  ‘corps  du 
droit  des  gens  and  diplomatique  taken  as  *  having  to  do 
with  international  relations’.  The  transition  is  shown  in 
sense  2,  which  refers  to  documents  connected  with  inter¬ 
national  relations,  while  in  the  fully  developed  sense  3  the 
connexion  with  documents  disappears.  This  sense  became 
established  in  English  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  its  French  origin  comes  out  emphatically  in  the  writings 
of  Burke  on  French  affairs.] 

A.  adj . 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  official  or  original  docu¬ 
ments,  charters,  or  manuscripts  ;  textual. 

Diplomatic  copyy  edition ,  an  exact  reproduction  of  an 
original. 

1711  T.  Madox  Hist.  Exchequer  p.  ix,  The  diplomatick 
or  law  word  Charta  was  not  received  amongst  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  1780  Von  Troil  Iceland  295  A  diplomatic  de¬ 
scription  was  not  so  much  required  in  that  letter,  as  I  had 
directed  my  attention  more  to  the  contents  of  the  book  than 
its  external  appearance.  1784  Astle  Origin  <$*  Progr.  of 
Writing  Introd.  2  Diplomatic  science,  the  knowledge  of 
which  will  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  judgement  of  the  age 
and  authenticity  of  manuscripts,  charters,  records,  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity.  1812  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev. 
LXVII.  71  The  historical  part  of  this  volume  ;  to  which  a 
diplomatic  appendix  of  thirty-three  several  documents.. and 
a  copious  index  are  attached.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  (1889) 
267  The  last  clause  of  the  verse.. has  not  the  same  amount 
of  diplomatic  evidence  against  it.  1861  Scrivener  Introd. 
Crit.  N.  T.  iii.  376  Designated  by  Professor  Ellicott  ‘  para- 
diplomatic  evidence ’..as  distinguished  from  the  ‘diplomatic* 
testimony  of  codices,  versions,  etc.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds 
John  Bapt.  ii.  70  There  is.. not  a  shadow  of  diplomatic 
doubt  thrown  over  the  integrity  of  the  third  gospel. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  official  papers  connected  with 
international  relations. 

1780  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  18/1  These  were  followed, 
at  due  intervals,  and  according  to  all  the  established  rules 
of  form,  by  measured  and  regular  discharge  of  the  diplo¬ 
matique  artillery  on  all  sides  fi.e.  manifestos  and  proclama¬ 
tions  by  the  French  and  Spanish  governments]. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  international  relations ;  of  or  belonging 
to  diplomacy.  Diplomatic  body  (F.  corps  diplomat¬ 
ique),  the  body  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  officials 
attached  to  the  foreign  legations  at  any  seat  of 
government ;  diplomatic  service,  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  which  is  concerned  with  foreign 
legations. 

1787  Hist.  Europe  In  Ann.  Reg.  175  Employed  there  in 
civil,  diplomatique,  and  mercantile  affairs.  1790  Burke 
Er.  Rez’.  Wks.  V.  32  Members  of  the  diplomatick  body.  1791 
-  Th.  Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  63  The  Prussian  ministers  in 
foreign  courts  have  talked  the  most  democratic  language  . . 
The  whole  corps  diplomatique,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
leans  that  way.  1796  —  Regie.  Peace  1.  Wks.  VIII.  114 
A  pacification  such  as  France  (the  diplomatick  name  of  the 
regicide  power)  would  be  willing  to  propose.  1813  N.  Car¬ 
lisle  Topogr.  Diet.  Scot.  II.  s.v.  Preston  Pans,  Sir  Robert 
Murray  Keith.. well  known  for  his  diplomatique  talents. 
1815  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  XII.  310  It  would  intro¬ 
duce  him  into  the  diplomatic  line.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes 
iii.  (ed.  1858)  244  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  did  diplomatic  mes¬ 
sages  ..  quite  well.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  246  He 
had  passed  several  years  in  diplomatic  posts  abroad,  i860 
Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  18  Diplomatic  relations,  .were 
not  entrusted  to  the  Council.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I. 
xxv.  587  The  English  statesman.. was  not  a  match  for  the 
Spaniard  in  diplomatic  craft.  1877 Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  251/2 
The  ancient  world  had  its  treaties  and  leagues,  but  no 
systematic  diplomatic  relations.  1889  John  Bull  2  Mar. 
149/2  The  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

4.  Skilled  in  the  art  of  diplomacy;  showing  ad¬ 
dress  in  negotiations  or  intercourse  of  any  kind. 

1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iv.  iii,  Treachery  and  cowardice, 
doled  out  with  diplomatic  politesse.  1837  Hale  In  His 
Name  x,  Gabrielle’s  busy,  active,  diplomatic  managing  of 
the  party.  1862  Maurice  Mor.  <y  Met.  Philos.  IV.viii.  §  6. 
440  Cautious  and  reserved  yet  not  diplomatic  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  men.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  251/1  Conduct 
which  is  wily  and  subtle,  without  being  directly  false  or 
fraudulent,  is  styled  ‘  diplomatic  ’. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  diplomatic  agent ;  =  Diplomatist. 
1791  Paine  Rights  0/ Man  (ed.  4)  93  Dr.  Franklin. . .  was 

not  the  diplomatic  of  a  Court,  but  of  Man.  1836  Marryat 
Midsh.  Easy  II.  ix.  238  It  would  soon  be  all  in  his  favour 
when  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  diplomatic. 
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1  2.  The  diplomatic  art,  diplomacy.  Also  in  pi. 
diplomatics,  and  f  in  L.  form  diplomatica  ( obs .). 

1794  Burke  A pp.  Pref.  Brissot's  Addr.  Wks.  VII.  343 
Cambon,  incapable  of  political  calculation,  boasting  his 
ignorance  in  the  diplomatick.  1796  State  Papers  in  Ann. 
Reg.  198  Truth  and  justice  are  the  only  basis  of  their  diplo¬ 
matica.  1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  356  Our  ministers 
are  not  great  in  diplomatics. 

3.  ‘  The  science  of  diplomas,  or  of  ancient  writings, 
literary  and  public  documents,  letters,  decrees, 
charters,  codicils,  etc.,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
decipher  old  writings,  to  ascertain  their  authenti¬ 
city,  their  date,  signatures,  etc.’  (Webster,  1828). 
Also  in  pi. 

[1681  Mabillon  (title),  De  Re  Diplomatica.]  1803-19  A. 
Rees  Cycl.  (L.),  The  science  of  diplomatics  owes  its  origin 
to  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp  named  Papebroch.  1819  Pantologia 
s.v. ,  The  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Diplomatic  by  F. 
Mabillon.  1838  J.  G.  Dowling  Reel.  Hist.  iii.  §  1.  125  It 
was  written,  .when  Diplomatic,  .did  not  exist  as  a  science. 
1846  Johnston  tr.  Beckmann’ s  Hist.  Inv.  (ed.  4)  1. 140  A  seal 
of  blue  wax,  not  coloured  blue  merely  on  the  outer  surface, 
would  be  as  great  a  rarity  in  the  arts  as  in  diplomatics. 
1894  Oxf.  Univ.  Gaz.  XXIV.  412/1  Medieval  Latin  palaeo¬ 
graphy  and  diplomatic. 

Diploma'tical,  a.  (sb.)  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 

A.  adj.  1.  =  Diplomatic  a.  1. 

1780  Von  Troil  Iceland  296  Its  diplomatical  descriptions 
would  have  afforded  no  information. 

2.  =  Diplomatic  a.  3. 

1823  Byron  Juan  xm.  xv,  It  chanced  some  diplomatical 
relations  Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought  Himself  and 
Juan  . .  Into  close  contact.  1882-3  Schaff  Eucycl.  Relig. 
Knowl.  III.  2096  Paul  III  ..  employed  him  frequently  in 
diplomatical  negotiations  with  Francis  I  and  Chas.  V. 

B.  sb.  (rat'e.) 

1.  A  diplomatic  person  ;  a  diplomatist. 

1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  vi.  iii.  (1849)  262  He  proved  himself 
a  clever  diplomatical. 

2.  pi.  Diplomatic  arts  or  proceedings. 

1833  Galt  in  Fraser  s  Mag.  VIII.  654,  I  had  recourse  to 
the  usual  diplomaticals  of  womankind. 

Diploma'tically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -i,y  z.] 

1.  In  a  diplomatic  manner  ;  according  to  the  rules 
or  art  of  diplomacy;  artfully  in  reference  to  inter¬ 
course  ;  with  clever  management. 

1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  Ixii,  My  lord  shook  his  head. . 
diplomatically.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  (1848)  II.  v.  ix. 
294  Old  Besenval  diplomatically  whispering  to  him.  .  1862 
Shirley  Nugze  Crit.  ix.  417  Hitherto  we  had  diplomatically 
and  passively  resisted  the  Alliance.  1875  Mrs.  Randolph 
IV.  Hyacinth  I.  123  She  at  once  knew  that  her  work  must 
be  done  diplomatically. 

2.  In  reference  to,  or  in  the  matter  of,  diplomacy. 

1877  Public  Opinion  7  July  9  The  policy  of  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  is.  .both  diplomatically  and  militarily,  absolutely 
free  and  unfettered. 

3.  With  reference  to  diplomatics  (sense  3) ;  so 
far  as  concerns  the  evidence  of  original  documents. 

1885  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  VI.  192  The  indiction-number., 
is  diplomatically  uncertain,  and  so  of  no  independent  value. 

Diplomatician  (diphJumatijan).  rare.  [f. 

Diplomatic:  see  -ician.]  —Diplomatist. 

1821  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XCIV.  499  With  the 
usual  spiteful  feeling  of  a  French  diplomatician. 

Diplomatics  :  see  Diplomatic  B  2,  3. 
Diplcrmatism.  rare—0,  [f.  as  next  +  -ism.] 
The  practice  of  the  diplomat  ;  Diplomacy. 

1864  in  Webster. 

Diplomatist  (diplomatist).  [f.  Diplomat 
sb.,  or  stem  of  diplomat-ic,  etc.  +  -1ST  :  cf.  F.  philo- 
logue,  Eng.  philologist .]  a.  One  engaged  in  official 
diplomacy,  b.  One  characterized  by  diplomatic 
address  ;  a  shrewd  and  crafty  person. 

1815  Mackintosh  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  27  Apr.  Wks.  1846  III. 
317  Long  familiarity  with  the  smooth  and  soft  manners  of 
diplomatists.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iii.  i,  Vivian  . . 
dropped  the  diplomatist  altogether,  and  was  explicit  enough 
for  a  Spartan.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  246  Diplo¬ 
matists,  as  a  class,  have  always  been  more  distinguished  by 
their  address  . .  than  by  generous  enthusiasm  or  austere 
rectitude,  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  V.  219  So  accomplished 
a  diplomatist  as  Paget  could  only  despise  the  tricks  which 
he  was  ordered  to  practise. 

at/rib.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  II.  vn.  iv.  282  The 
Diplomatist  world  of  Berlin  is  in  a  fuss. 

Diplomatize  (diplOmataiz),  v.  [In  I.  f.  Gr. 
SarRaifiar-  Diploma  +  -ize  ;  in  II.  a  new  formation 
from  diplomat,  -ic,  -isl.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  invest  with  a  diploma.  Hence 
Diplo'matized.  ppl.  a.,  diplomaed,  rare. 

1670  Lex  Talionis  21  As  able  Physitians  as  any  that 
Practise,  and  better  than  many  dyplomatized  Doctors. 

II.  2.  intr.  To  act  or  serve  as  a  diplomat  or 
diplomatist ;  to  practise  diplomacy;  to  use  diplo¬ 
matic  arts ;  to  act  with  address  or  astuteness. 

1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  in.  i,  He  diplomatised,  in  order 
to  gain  time.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.(  1848)  II.  n.  vi.  119 
Brave  Bouille  mysteriously  diplomatising  in  scheme  within 
scheme.  1850  Tail’s  Mag .  XVII.  285/1  He  was  too  im¬ 
patient  to  diplomatise.  1875  Contemp.  Rev.  XXV.  798  One 
who  had  been  campaigning  and  diplomatizing  almost  from 
his  childhood. 

3.  trans.  To  treat  in  the  manner  of  a  diplomatist, 
to  act  diplomatically  towards.  ( rare .) 

1855  Eraser's  Mag.  LI.  2^9  His  only  chance  . .  was  to 
cajole-  we  mean  to  diplomatize — his  neighbours, 
b.  To  do  out  of  by  diplomacy  or  address. 


1885  Lowe  Bismarck  I.  viii.  479  Louis  Napoleon  had  not 
long  been  diplomatised  out  of  Luxemburg. 

Hence  Diplo*matizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1855  Carlyle  Prinzenranb  106  No  more,  either  of  fighting 
or  diplomatizing,  needed  for  him.  1882  Pall  Mall G.  5  J  uly 
2/1  The  two  Powers  were  thinking  of  their  own  diplo- 
matizings. 

Diplomatology  (diplOnat^-lodai).  [f.  Gr. 
SnrXaifxaT-  Diploma  +  -\oyia  discourse :  see 
-logy.]  The  science  of  Diplomatic ;  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  original  documents. 

1880  G.  S.  Hall  in  Nation  (X .  Y .)  XXX.  347  Many  of  the 
young  docents,  whose  specialty  is  Semitic  philology,  or 
Hebrew  archaeology,  or  church  history,  or  diplomatology. 

+  Diplo-me.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  diplome ,  ad.  L. 
diploma .]  An  official  document  issued  by  au¬ 
thority;  =  Diploma  i. 

1669  Gale  True  Idea  Jansenism  22  And  thou  hast  vindi¬ 
cated  the  truth  and  vigor  of  this  Bull,  by  a  new  Diplome. 

Diploneural,  -neurose,  etc. :  see  Diplo-. 

II  Diplopia  (diplOpia).  Phys.  and  Path.  Also 
in  anglicized  form  diplopy.  [rnod.L.,  f.  Gr.  SttrXo- 
Diplo-  double  +  -oima  from  Sup  eye :  cf.  Amblyopia.] 
An  affection  of  the  eyes,  in  which  objects  are  seen 
double.  Hence  Diplopic  (diplp'pik)  a.,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  diplopia. 

1811  Hooper  Med.  Did.,  Diplopia.  1864  Webster, 
Diplopia,  Diplopy.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Thcrap.  (1879)  242 
This  dryness . .  is  associated  with . .  dilated  pupils,  disordered 
vision,  and  possibly  diplopia.  1878  A.  Hamilton  Nerv.  Dis. 
228  Diplopia,  amaurosis,  and  other  visual  troubles. 

Diploplaeula,  -pod,  etc. :  see  Diplo-. 
Diplostemonous  (dipbstrmonss),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  Diplo-  +  Gr.  orripaiv  warp,  thread,  taken  as  = 
(TTTjfia  stamen  +  -ous.j  Having  the  stamens  in  two 
series,  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals.  So  Diplo- 
ste'mony,  the  condition  of  being  diplostemonous. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Diplostemonous,  having  twice  as  many 
stamens  as  petals.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  2.  177  note. 
1888  Hf.nslow  Floral  Struct.  188  If  a  flower  have  one 
whorl  of  stamens  of  the  same  number  as  the  petals  it  is 
isostemonous ;  if  two,  diplostemonous.  1888  Athenaeum 
14  Jan.  54/3  Investigations  ..  on  the  diplostemony  of  the 
flowers  of  angiosperms. 

II  Diplotegia  (dipbtrdgia).  Bot.  Also  -ium. 
[f.  Diplo-  +  Gr.  rtyos  roof,  covering.]  A  dry 
dehiscent  fruit  with  an  adnate  calyx. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Diplotegia ,  an  inferior  capsule.  1870 
Bentley  Bot.  313  Diplotegia  is  the  only  kind  of  inferior 
fruit  which  presents  a  dry  dehiscent  pericarp. 

II  Diplozoon  (dipffizgujm).  PI.  -zoa.  Zool. 
[f.  Diplo-  +  Gr.  (wov  animal.]  A  genus  of  trema- 
tode  worms,  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  fishes ;  the 
mature  organism  is  double,  consisting  of  two  indivi¬ 
duals  ( Diporpee )  fused  together  in  the  form  of  an  X. 

1835  Kirby  Hab.  y  Inst.  Anim.  I.  355  One  [parasitic 
worm]  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Nordmann  upon  [the  gills]  of 
the  bream  . .  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Diplozoon 
or  Double  animal.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  32/1  This 
animal  corresponds  . .  with  the  half  of  the  Diplozoon.  1888 
Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  650  The  cones  and 
suckers  fuse  completely;  in  other  respects,  however,  the  two 
Diporpm  which  make  up  a  single  Diplozoon  are  independent 
of  one  another. 

Dip-net :  see  Dip  sb. 

Dipneumonous  (dipniz/'monas),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  dipneumonus  (f.  Gr.  St-,  Sts  twice  + 
■trvtvyaiv  lung)  +  -OUS.]  Having  two  lungs  or  re¬ 
spiratory  organs  ;  said  of  the  Dipneumona  or  two- 
lunged  fishes,  and  of  the  Dipneumoncs  or  two- 
lunged  spiders;  also  of  Holothurians  having  a  pair 
of  respiratory  organs. 

Dipneustal  (dipni«-stal),  a.  [mod.L  Dip- 
neusta  (f.  Gr.  St-  twice  +  7 rvfvarus,  trveiv  to  breathe), 
a  name  given  by  some  to  the  dipnoan  fishes  +  -al.] 

=  Dipnoan. 

[1892  E.  R.  I.ankester  tr.  Haeckel's  Hist.  Creation  II. 
290  Of  the  still  living  Dipneusta,  Ceratodus  possesses  a 
simple  single  lung  (Monopneumones),  whereas  Protopterus 
and  Lepidosiren  have  a  pair  of  lungs  (Dipneumones).] 

Dipnoan  (di-pneqan),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Dipnoi  (see  Dipnoous)  +  -an.] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Dipnoi,  a  sub-class  or 
order  of  fishes,  having  two  kinds  of  respiratory 
organs,  gills  and  lungs.  B.  sb.  A  fish  belonging 
to  this  order. 

1883  Athenaeum  7  Apr.  447/1  Prof.  Huxley  came  to  the 
conclusion  that . .  to  separate  the  elasmobranchs,  ganoids, 
and  dipnoans  into  a  group,  apart  from  and  equivalent  to 
the  teleosteans,  was  inconsistent  with  the  plainest  anatomical  | 
relations  of  these  fishes.  1886  Ibid.  18  Dec.  830/2  A  paper 
on  the  development,  .of  the  ovum  in  the  dipnoan  fishes. 

Dipnoid  (di’pnoid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 

L.  Dipnoi  (see  next)  4-  -id.]  =  Dipnoan. 

1878  F.  Day  Fishes  of  India ,  709  Whether  the  Ganoids 
and  Dipnoids  should  be  included  with  the  Chondroptery^ii. 
1880  —  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  Introd.  41  Among  the  Dipnoids, 
the  air-bladder  has  a  lung-like  function . .  Among  the  Ganoids 
there  is  a  divergence  from  the  Dipnoid  organization.  1881 
Gunther  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  686/1  The  dentition  is  that 
of  a  Dipnoid. 

DipnOOUS  (di-puJias),  a.  Also  erron.  dipnous. 

[f.  mod.L.  dipno-us  (in  pi.  Dipnoi,  an  order  of 
Fishes),  a.  Gr.  S'cirvo-os  with  two  breathing  apertures, 
f.  5t-  twice  +  ttvotj  breathing,  breath.] 


DIPPED. 

1.  Zool.  Having  both  gills  and  lungs,  as  a  dip¬ 
noan  fish. 

1881  Gunther  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  686/1  The  relations 
of  the  chimaeras  to  the  Ganoid,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Dipnoous  type.  Ibid.  686/2  It  is  impossible  to  decide  . . 
whether  the  Fossil  should  be  referred  to  the  Holocephalous 
or  the  Dipnoous  type. 

2.  Bath.  Of  a  wound:  ‘Having  two  openings 
for  the  entrance  of  air  or  other  matters  ’  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1883). 

1811  Hooper  Med.  Did.,  Dipnous,  an  epithet  for  wounds 
which  are  perforated  quite  through,  and  admit  the  air  at 
both  ends. 

Dipnosophist,  obs.  form  of  Deipnosophist. 
1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxv.  (1887)  129  All  natural., 
dipnosophistes,  symposiakes,  antiquaries. 

Dipodic  (dsipp  dik),  a.  [ f .  Gr.  SiiroS-  (see  Di- 
Pody)  +  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  dipody ;  charac¬ 
terized  by  dipodies ;  as  ‘  a  dipodic  measure  ’. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Drpodous,  a.  [f.  Gr.  SnroS-  (see  next)  +  -ous.] 
‘Having  two  feet’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 

Dipody  (di'pudi).  Pros.  [ad.  L.  dipodia  (also 
in  Eng.  use),  a.  Gr.  SitroS'ia  two-footedness,  dipody, 
f.  S'nrovs,  SinoS-  two-footed,  f.  Si-,  Dl-  -  +  trovs, 
iroS-  foot.]  A  double  foot ;  two  feet  constituting 
a  single  measure. 

1844  Beck  &  Felton  tr.  Munk’s  Metres  16  A  series  of  one 
foot  is  called  a  monopody;  of  two  feet,  a  dipody.  1859 
J.  W.  Donaldson  Grk.  Gram.  646  The  simplest  form  of  this 
dactylic  dipodia  is  the  Adonius,  which  finishes  off  the 
Sapphic  stanza.  1882  Goodwin  Grk.  Gram.  317  In  trochaic, 
iambic,  and  anapaestic  verses,  which  are  measured  by  dipo¬ 
dies  (i.  e.  pairs  of  feet),  a  monometer  consists  of  one  dipody 
(or  two  feet),  a  dimeter  of  four  feet.  1891  Harper's  Mag. 
Mar.  576/2  [Folk-songs]  in  Hungarian  music  consisting  of 
dipodies,  tetrapodies,  tripodies,  pentapodies,and  hexapocfies. 

Dipolar  (dsipOla-i),  a.  [f.  Dl- z  +  Polar.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  two  poles ;  having  two  poles, 
esp.  poles  such  that  the  relations  of  the  body  or 
quantity  remain  the  same  when  it  is  turned  end 
for  end. 

1864  in  Webster.  1873  Maxwell  Eledr.  4  Magn.  §  381 
II.  7.  When  a  dipolar  quantity  is  turned  end  for  end  it 
remains  the  same  as  before.  Tensions  and  pressures  in 
solid  bodies,  Extensions,  Compressions  and  Distortions, 
and  most  of  the  optical,  electrical,  and  magnetic  properties 
of  crystallized  bodies  are  dipolar  quantities.  1882  Sir  W. 
Thomson  Math.  <$■  Phys.  Papers  I.  xlviii.  §  168.  283  The 
rotatory  property  with  reference  to  light  discovered  by 
Faraday  as  induced  by  magnetization  in  transparent  solids 
which  I  shall  call  dipolar,  to  distinguish  it  from  such  a 
rotatory  property  with  reference  to  light  as  that  which 
is  naturally  possessed  by  many  transparent  liquids  and 
solids,  and  which  may  be  called  an  isotropic  rotatory  pro¬ 
perty.  1884  Tait  Light  §  298  Along  the  axis  of  a  crystal, 
of  quartz  there  is  dipolar  symmetry ;  along  the  lines  of  force 
in  a  transparent  diamagnetic  there  is  dipolar  asymmetry. 

Dipo'larize,  v.  Optics .  [f.  Di-2  +  Polarize 
vi]  A  word  used  by  some  instead  of  Depolarize 
(sense  a).  So  DipoTarized,  Dipo  larizing*  ppl . 
adjs.  ;  also  DipoTarization.  (See  quots.) 

1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  ix.  ix.  {heading),  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Laws  of  Phenomena  of  Dipolarized  Light. 
Ibid.,  The  effect  which  the  mica  produced  was  termed 
depolarization ; — not  a  very  happy  term,  since  the  effect  is 
not  the  destruction  of  the  polarization,  but  the  combination 
of  a  new  polarizing  influence  with  the  former.  The  word 
dipolarization,  which  has  since  been  proposed,  is  a  much 
more  appropriate  expression.  Ibid.  xi.  §  4  The  phenomena 
of  depolarized,  or  rather,  as  I  have  already  said,  ^’polarized 
light.  Ibid.  §  5  Fresnel  explained  very  completely  . .  the 
dipolarizing  effect  of  the  crystal;  and  the  offiefe  of  the 
analysing -plate,  by  which  certain  portions  of  each  of  the 
two  rays  in  the  crystal  are  made  to  interfere  and  produce 
colour.  1864  H.  Spencer  Illustr .  Univ.  Progr.  180  Brew¬ 
ster’s  discoveries  respecting  double  refraction  and  dipolar¬ 
ization. 

+  Dipo-ndiary,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  di-, 
dnpondidrius,  f.  di-,  dupondium,  the  sum  of  two 
asses.] 

1656  Blount  Glcssogr.,  Dipondiary,  that  is  of  two  pound 
weight. 

II  Diporpa  (daippupa).  Zool.  PI.  -ee.  [f.  Gr. 
Si-,  Sis  twice,  doubly  +  vupmj  pin  of  a  buckle.]  The 
solitary  immature  form  of  a  Diplozoon. 

1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  650  The  embryo 
known  as  Diporpa  is  at  first  free-swimming.  Ibid.,  The 
two  Diporpae  which  make  up  a  single  Diplozoon. 

Dipped,  dipt  (dipt),  ppl.  a.  [f.DiPzt. +  -ed’.] 

1.  Immersed  (briefly  or  partially)  in  a  liquid : 
see  the  verb.  (In  quots.  1646  and  1781,  Baptized 
by  immersion.) 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  89b,  He.. to  whome 
I  shall  geue  a  dipte  soppe.  1579  Fulke  Heskitis's  Pari.  309 
We  read  not  that  Christ  gaue  dipped  bread  to  others,  except 
that  disciple  only.  1646  R.  Baillie  Anabaptism  (1647)  3° 
Churches  of  anabaptized  and  dipped  Saints.  1781  Cowper 
Charity  609  E’en  the  dipt  and  sprinkled  live  in  peace.  1814 
Byron  Corsair  1.  xvii,  Flash'd  the  dipt  oars.  1876  Ruskin 
Fors  Clav.  vi.  lxi.  2  All  your  comfort  in  such  charity  is  . . 
Christ’s  dipped  sop. 

b.  Of  candles ;  Made  by  dipping  (see  Dip  v.  3  b). 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Candle,  Tallow  Candles 
are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  dipped,  the  other  moulded.  Ibid., 
Making  of  dipped  Candles.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Loo?n 
<$*  Lugger  1.  ii.  17  That  which  curled  magnificently  from 
the  dipped  candles  on  either  side. 

2.  jig.  Involved  in  debt ;  mortgaged  (see  Dip  v. 

7  b).  ( colloq .) 


DIPPER. 
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DIPSAS. 


1676  Wycherley  PI.  Denier  in.  i,  Some  young  Wit,  or 
Spendthrift,  that  has  a  good  dip’d  Seat  and  Estate  in 
Middlesex.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  214  Re¬ 
deemers  of  dipt,  mortgag’d,  and  bleeding  Copy-holds. 

Dipper  (di-par).  [f.  Dip  v.  +  -er  '.] 

1.  One  who  dips,  in  various  senses  :  spec.  a.  One 
who  immerses  something  in  a  fluid  ;  chiefly  in  tech¬ 
nical  uses. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Trempeur,  a  dipper,  wetter,  moistener.  1762 
Derrick  Lett.  (1767)  II.  51  There  are  women  always  ready 
to  present  you  with  a  cup  of  water  who  call  themselves 
Dippers.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  473  By 
the  side  of  this  tub  stands  the  dipper,  and  a  boy,  his  assis¬ 
tant.  1881  Guide  iVorccst.  Porcel.  IVks.  8  The  action  of 
the  Dipper  shows  the  . .  process  in  glazing  . .  wares.  1881 
Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  of  Fleet  11.  ii.  (1883)  130  There  was 
in  the  room  [at  Epsom  Wells]  a  dipper,  as  th^y  call  the 
women  who  hand  the  water  to  those  who  go  to  drink  it. 
1883  Birin.  Daily  Post  11  Oct.,  Tallow  Chandlers. — Wanted 
immediately,  a  first-class  Dipper. 

b.  One  who  ‘  dips  ’  snuff :  see  Dip  v.  5. 

1870  W.  M.  Baker  New  Timothy  75  (Cent.  Diet.)  The 
fair  dipper  holds  in  her  lap  a  bottle  containing  the  most 
pungent  Scotch  snuff,  and  in  her  mouth  a  short  stick  of  soft 
wood,  the  end  of  which  is  chewed  into  a  sort  of  brush. 

c.  One  who  ‘  dips  ’  into  a  book,  etc. :  see  Dip 
v.  14. 

1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  326,  I  became  also  a  lounger 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  a  great  dipper  into  books. 
1889  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Dec.  553  The  dippers  are  those 
readers  who  are  only  by  an  euphemism  called  readers. 

d.  Thieves'  slang.  A  pickpocket.  (Farmer  1891.) 

2.  One  who  uses  immersion  in  baptism  ;  esp.  an 
Anabaptist  or  Baptist :  spec,  one  of  a  sect  of  Ame¬ 
rican  Baptists,  called  also  Dunkers. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  1.  v.  200  To  be  dippers  and 
baptisers.  1642  Featly  ( tille ),  The  Dippers  dipt,  or  the 
Anabaptists  duck’d  and  plung’d  over  Head  and  Ears,  at 
a  Disputation  in  Southwark.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11. 
Amicus  Rediv Fie,  man,  to  turn  dipper  at  your  years, 
after  so  many  tracts  in  favour  of  sprinkling  only.  1887 
C.  W.  Sutton  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XI.  5/2  He  became 
a  dipper  or  anabaptist  (immersed  6  Nov.  1644). 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  birds  which  dip  or 
dive  in  water.  a.  The  Water  Ouzel,  Cinclus 
aquaticus ;  also  other  species  of  the  genus,  as,  in 
N.  America,  C.  Mexicanus.  b.  locally  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  The  Kingfisher,  c.  =Dabchick  i,  Di¬ 
dapper  1.  ?  Ohs.  d.  in  US.  A  species  of  duck, 
Bucephala  albeola ,  the  buffle. 

1388  Wyclif  Lev.  xi.  17  An  owle,  and  dippere  [1382 
deuedep,  deuedoppe].  — Dent,  y iv.  17  A  dippere,  a  pur- 
sirioun,  and  a  reremous  . .  alle  in  her  kyiAle.  1678  Ray 
IV illughby's  Ornith.  340  The  Didapper,  or  Dipper,  or  Dob- 
chick,  or  small  Doucker.  1752  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim, 
446  (Jod.),  The  dobchick  ..  we  call  it  by  several  names 
expressive  of  its  diving ;  the  didapper,  the  dipper,  etc.  1833 
Selby  in  Proc.  Berzu.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  1.  20  The  only  bird 
which  attracted  notice  was  the  dipper  (< Cinclus  aquaticus). 
1864  Thoreau  Maine  IV.  iii.  170  A  brood  of  twelve  black 
dippers,  halfgrown,  came  paddling  by.  1881  Miss  Jackson 
Shropsh .  Word-bk. ,  Dipper ,  the  King-fisher.  1882  A. 
Hepburn  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  504  Of  the 
Thrush  family,  the  Dipper  or  Watercrow  frequented  all  the 
streams. 

4.  A  genus  of  gastropod  molluscs,  Bulla. 

1776  Da  Costa  Conchol.  174  (Jod.)  The  sixth  family  is 
the  nuces,  seu  bullae ;  commonly  called  the  pewits  eggs,  or 
dipping  snails,  but  which  I  shall  henceforward  call  dippers, 
or  seanuts.  1835  Kirby  Hah.  <S*  Inst.  Anim.  I.  ix.  276  The 
dippers  (Bulla)  which  are  furnished  with  a  singular  organ 
or  gizzard  that  proves  their  predaceous  or  carnivorous 
habits. 

5.  A  utensil  for  dipping  up  water,  etc. :  spec,  a 
ladle  consisting  of  a  bowl  with  a  long  handle. 
(Chiefly  U.S.) 

1801  Mason  Supp.  Johnson ,  Dipper ,  a  spoon  made  in 
a  certain  form.  Being  a  modern  invention,  it  is  not  often 
mentioned  in  books.  1828  Webster,  Dipper  . .  2  A  vessel 
used  to  dip  water  or  other  liquor;  a  ladle.  1855  Longf. 
Hiaw .  xxn.  107  Water  brought  in  birchen  dippers.  1858 
Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  Dipper ,  an  utensil  for  taking  up 
fluids  in  a  brewery.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  155 
The  little  tin  dipper  was  scratched  all  over.  1885  G. 
Allen  Babylon  xi,  Each  of  whom  brought  his  own  dipper, 
plate,  knife,  fork.  1891  R.  Kipling  Naulahka  iv,  It’s  like 
trying  to  scoop  up  the  ocean  with  a  dipper. 

b.  The  popular  name  in  the  United  States  for 
the  configuration  of  seven  bright  stars  in  Ursa 
Major  (called  in  Britain  ‘ the  Plough*,  or  ‘Charles’s 
Wain  ’).  Little  Dipper :  the  similar  configuration 
of  seven  stars  in  Ursa  Minor. 

1858  Thoreau  Autumn  (1894)  74  Its  [comet’s]  tail  is  at 
least  as  long  as  the  whole  of  the  Great  Dipper.  1858  Haw¬ 
thorne  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnls.  II.  111  The  constellation  of  the 
Dipper  ..  pointing  to  the  North  Star.  1890  C.  A.  Young 
Uranography  §  5  The  familiar  Dipper  is  sloping  downward 
in  the  north-west. 

6.  Photogr.  An  apparatus  for  immersing  negatives 
in  a  chemical  solution  :  see  quots. 

1859  Photogr .  News  186  Dipper ,  the  piece  of  glass  or 
other  substance  on  which  the  iodised  plate  is  laid,  in  order 
to  be  dipped  into  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  1878  Abney 
Photogr.  79  The  dipper,  employed  for  carrying  the  plate 
into  the  solution  during  the  operation  of  sensitising,  may  be 
conveniently  made  of  pure  silver  wire.  1879  Cassell's  Techn. 
Educ.  III.  65  In  this  bath  must  be  a  dipper  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  lowering  the  plate  during  the  sensitising 
process. 

7.  A  receptacle  for  oil,  varnish,  etc.,  fastened  to 
a  palette. 

1859  Gullick  &  Turns  Paint.  199  The  Dipper  is  made  so 


that  it  can  be  attached  to  the  palette.  It  serves  to  contain 
oil,  varnish,  or  other  vehicle  used.  1883  Spectator  3  Nov. 
1413  It  blew  the  medium  out  of  its  dipper,  and  spread  it  in 
a  shower  upon  the  middle  of  the  picture. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dipper-bird  (see  3  a) ; 
dipper-clam  ( U.  SI),  a  bivalve  mollusc,  Mactra 
solulissima,  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  ;  dipper-gourd  ( U.  .S’.),  a  gourd 
used  as  a  dipper  (sense  5). 

1894  Crockett  Raiders  (ed.  3)  260  A  man  stole  off  up  the 
waterside,  jumping  across  it  in  running  skips  like  a  dipper 
bird.  1880  New  Virginians  1. 199  A  bucket  of  spring-water, 
with  a  dipper-gourd  in  it. 

Dipperful  (di-parful).  U.  S.  [f.  Dipper  + 
-pul.]  As  much  as  fills  a  dipper  (see  prec.  5). 

1874  Mrs.  Whitney  We  Girls  vi.  136  We  poured  some 
dipperfuls  of  hot  water  over  them.  1883  E.  Ingersoll  in 
Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  197/2  We  were  just  in  time  to  get 
a  dipperful  of  the  buttermilk. 

Dipping  (di-pig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dip  v.  +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dip  in  various  senses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan>.  121/2  Dyppynge  yn  lycore,  intinctio . 
1548  Cranmer  Catech.  215  He  knoweth  not  what  baptisme 
is.  .nor  what  the  dyppyng  in  the  water  doth  betoken.  1655 
Jer.  Taylor  Unutn  Necess.  v.  §  4  (R.)  That  which  is  dyed 
with  many  dippings  is  in  grain,  and  can  very  hardly  be 
washed  out.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  434  Nice  Observations 
of  the  Variations  and  Dippings  of  the  Needle,  in  different 
Places.  1719  J.T.  Philipps  34 Conferences  218,  I  ask’d  them, 
how  daily  Dipping  and  Plunging  did  avail  them?  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  113  No  hope, 
no  sublime  augury,  cheers  the  student  . .  but  only  a  casual 
dipping  here  and  there.  1867  J.  Ker  Lett.  (1890)  33  From 
any  little  dippings  of  conversation  I  had  among  the  people. 
1870  Pumpelly  Across  A  mer.  <$•  Asia  i.  1  The  woman  a  very 
hag,  ever  following  the  disgusting  habit  of  dipping — filling 
the  air,  and  covering  her  clothes  with  snuff.  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  705/1  Dipping.  1  The  process  of  brightening 
ornamental  brass-work.  .The  work  is  . .  Dipped  in  a  bath  of 
pure  nitrous  acid  for  an  instant.  1875  {  Stonehenge  ’  Brit. 
Sports  1.  v.  iv.  §  3. 348  The  tackle  for  dipping  is  much  more 
simple  than  that  employed  in  whipping.  1882  Standard 
2  Sept.  6/4  The  Prisoner  said  she  had  only  had  a  month  for 
*  dipping  ’  (picking  pockets).  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal. 
22  Improved  Mast  to  do  away  with  Dipping  of  Lug. 

2.  concr.  A  liquid  preparation  in  which  things 
are  dipped  for  any  purpose  :  a  wash  for  sheep ; 
dubbing  for  leather  (Sc.). 

1825-80  Jamieson,  Dipping ,  the  name  given  to  a  com¬ 
position  of  boiled  oil  and  grease,  used  by  curriers  for  soften¬ 
ing  leather,  and  making  it  more  fit  for  resisting  dampness. 
1888  Elworthy  W.  Somerset  Word-bk. ,  Dipping ,  a  strong 
poisonous  liquor,  for  dipping  sheep,  to  kill  vermin,  and  to 
prevent  the  scab. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  in  reference  to  tech¬ 
nical  processes,  as  dipping-bath ,  - house ,  - ladle , 
-liquid,  -net,  -pan,  -process,  -room,  -tub,  -tube, 
-vessel,  -works  ;  also  Naut.  (cf.  Dip  v.  6),  as  dip¬ 
ping-line,  -lug,  -mark ;  also  dipping-frame,  a 
frame  used  in  dipping  tallow  candles,  and  in 
dyeing  ;  f  dipping-place,  a  baptistery  ;  dipping- 
shell,  -snail  =  Dipper  4  ;  dipping-well,  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  in  front  of  an  isobath  inkstand. 

1841  Awards  Highl.  <5-  Agric.  Soc.  Scotland ,  To  Mr. 
Thomas  Bigg,  London,  for  a  Sheep  *Dipping  Apparatus. 
1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI.  3  Procure  a  glass  vertical 
^dipping  bath  with  a  glass  dipper.  1893  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  *  Dipping  House ,  the  part  of  the  factory  in  which 
the  operation  of  dipping  ..  is  carried  on.  Dipping  House 
Women ,  are  the  women  and  girls  in  the  potting  industry 
who  clean  the  ware  after  it  has  been  dipped  and  become 
dry.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk .,  *  Dipping-ladle,  a 
metal  ladle  for  taking  boiling  pitch  from  the  cauldron.  1886 
Caulfeild  Seamanship  Notes  1  Work  *dipping-line  and 
hoist  sail.  C1865  G.  Gore  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  216/1  He  will 
require  several  . .  pans,  one  containing  nitric  acid,  another 
filled  with  ‘  ^dipping  1  liquid.  1875  Bedford  Sailors  Pocket- 
bk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  214  Sling  a  ^dipping  lug  £  from  the  foremost 
yard-arm.  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman’s  Catech.  7  How 
would  you  dip  a  ‘lug’?  Lower  the  halyards  to  the  dip¬ 
ping  mark.  1867  Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.,  *  Dipping-net, 
a  small  net  used  for  taking  shad  and  other  fish  out  of  the 
water.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  705/1  *  Dipping-pan 
(Stereotyping),  a  square,  cast-iron  tray  in  which  the  float¬ 
ing-plate  and  plaster-cast  are  placed  for  obtaining  a  stereo¬ 
type  cast.  1616  MS.Acc.  St.  John’s Hosp.,Canterb.,  Payd 
vnto  a  carpenter  for  making  of  a  *depping  place  xvj^. 
1766  Entick  London  IV.  374  In  this  parish  [is]  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  dipping-place.  1881  Guide  Worcest.  Porcel.  Wks. 
27  From  the  *dipping  room  the  ware  is  brought  to  the 
drying  stove.  1711  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  352  A  sort  of 
*Diping  Shell,  very  common  on  the  Shoars  of  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes.  1776  *Dipping-snail  [see  Dipper  4].  1853  Catal. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  Show  1  Sheep  Dipping  Apparatus  . .  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  *dipping-tub,  a  draining-vessel,  and  an  inclined 
plane.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Dipping-tube,  a  fine  glass  tube 
used  to  collect  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  or  some  solid  matter 
in  a  liquid,  for  examination  under  the  microscope,  c  1865 
Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  93/2  The  tallow  is  kept  in  the  /dip- 
ping-vessel,  at  a  temperature  just  over  the  point  of  solidifi¬ 
cation.  1889  Durham  Univ.  Jrnl.  196  It  ..has  a  small 
*dipping-well  in  which  the  ink  is  always  at  the  same  height. 

Dipping,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dip  v.  +  -ing  A]  That 
dips,  in  various  senses  :  see  the  verb. 

1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar.  1.  12  With  sloping  masts  and 
dipping  prow.  _  1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  <$•  Dan.  xlvi, 
With  formal  dipping  curtseys  the  ladies  separated.  1869 
Jean  Ingelow  Raven  in  White  Chine  vi,  With  a  crimson 
hue  The  dipping  sun  endowed  that  silver  flood.  1887 
Stevenson  Uzuieriuoods  1.  iii.  4  My  dipping  paddle  scarcely 
shakes  The  berry  in  the  bramble-brakes. 

Hence  Dippingly  adv.,  in  a  dipping  way. 

1852  G.  W.  Curtis  Lotos-eating  67  The  summer-bird  of  a 
traveller  who  skims  up  the  Hudson  dippingly. 


Dipping-needle.  [see  Dip  v.  i  2,  Dip  sb.  4  ] 
A  magnetic  needle  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  moving  in  a  vertical  plane  about  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  thus  indicating  by  its  dip  the 
direction  of  the  earth’s  magnetism.  So  dipping- 
compass,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  dipping- 
needle  with  a  vertical  graduated  circle  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  ‘dip’  or  angle  of  inclination  ;  =  dip-circle. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  438  The  Dipping-Needle  is  to  be 
used  as  frequently  as  the  former  Experiment  is  made. 
1713  Derham  Phys.  -  Theol.  v.  i,  note  21  (R.),  I  have  not 
yet  been  so  happy  to  procure  a  tolerable  good  dipping- 
needle.  1805  M.  Funders  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  195  Taking 
the  theodolite  and  dipping-needle,  I  landed.  1871  Tyndall 
Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  xiii.  373  Previous  to  magnetization,  a 
dipping  needle  . .  stands  accurately  level. 

Dip -pipe,  -rod:  see  Dip  sb. 

Diprionidian  (daipraqtmi-dian),  a.  Palteont. 
[f.  Gr.  St-  twice  (Di-2)  +  vp'iaiv  a  saw.]  Having  ser¬ 
rations  on  both  sides  of  the  stem  :  said  of  grapto- 
lites. 

1872  Nicholson  Palaeont.  82  Two  leading  types  may  he 
distinguished  amongst  the  Graptolites  ..  ‘  monoprionidian 1 
and  ‘  diprionidian  ’. 

t  Diprisma’tic,  a.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  Di-3+ Pris¬ 
matic.]  Doubly  prismatic;  pertaining  to  two  pris¬ 
matic  systems :  see  quot. 

1821  R.  Jameson  Mineralogy  Introd.  io  Cleavage  is  said 
to  be  diprismatic ,  if  its  planes  have  the  direction  of  the 
faces  of  a  vertical,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  horizontal 
prism. 

Dipropargyl  (daiprppaudgil).  Chan.  [f.  Dl-2 
2  +  Propargyl.]  A  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with 
benzene  (C6  Ii6)  having  the  constitution  of  a  double 
molecule  of  the  radical  Propargyl  or  Propinyl 
(CH=C-CH2)  ;  a  mobile,  highly  refractive  liquid, 
with  an  intensely  pungent  odour. 

187s  Watts  Diet.  Chetn.  VII.  1008  Dipropargyl  ..  is 
easily  distinguished  from  benzene  by  its  property  of  com¬ 
bining  with  explosive  violence  with  bromine.  1881  Nature 
XXIII.  566  Recent  observations  on  dipropargyl  by  Henry, 
the  discoverer  of  this  curious  compound. 

II  Diprotodon  (daipr<?u-t<?df>n).  Palseont.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  St-  twice  +  npu/To-s  first  +  -odor,  neuter  of 
-0801/j,  f.  oSovs  tooth.]  A  genus  of  huge  extinct 
marsupials,  having  two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw. 
T839  Penny  Cycl .  XIV.  469/1  Anterior  extremity  of  the 
right  ramus,  lower  jaw,  of  Diprotodon.  1880  Nicholson 
Zool.  lxix.  670  In  size  Diprotodon  must  have  many  times 
exceeded  the  largest  of  living  Kangaroos.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  30  Sept.  6/3  Remains  of  the  extinct  monster 
diprotodon. 

Dipro'todont,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as  prec.,  with 
stem  oSopt-.] 

A.  adj.  Having  two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw; 
having  the  dentition  or  characteristics  of  the  genus 
Diprotodon.  B.  sb.  A  marsupial  of  this  genus. 

1881  Times  28  Jan.  3/4  In  the  nototheres  and  diproto- 
donts,  progressive  movement  is  performed  in  the  ordinary 
four-footed  fashion  of  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros. 

Dipsacaceous  (dipsak^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Dipsacdce-x,  f.  Dipsacus,  Gr.  hitpaitos  teasel,  f. 
Shpa  thirst,  in  allusion  to  the  retention  of  water  in 
the  hollows  formed  by  the  axils  of  the  connate 
leaves.]  Belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Dipsa- 
cacese,  containing  the  teasels  and  their  allies. 

Also  Dipsa'ceous,  a.  (Smart  Stippl.  1849.) 

+  Di  psad.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Y.dipsade  (Rabelais, 
16th  c.),  ad.  L.  dipsad-em,  Gr.  SipaS-a  (accus.)  : 
see  Dipsas.]  =  Dipsas  i. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  698  [tr.  Lucan]  And  dipsads 
thirst  in  midst  of  water  floud. 

Dipsadine  (di-psadain),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  dipsad- 
stem  of  Dipsas  +  -ine.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
family  of  non-venomous  snakes,  Dipsadinx,  to 
which  belongs  the  genus  Dipsas  (Dipsas  2  a). 

II  Dipsas  (di-psaes).  Pi.  dipsades  (di-psadfz). 
Also  5  dypsa,  6  {Her.)  dipsez,  8  dipsa,  dypsas. 
[L.  dipsas,  Gr.  Siif/as  a  serpent  whose  bite  caused 
great  thirst,  orig.  adj.,  causing  thirst,  f.  ditf/a  thirst. 
Cf.  F.  dipsade,  dipsas,  older  dipse  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1.  A  serpent  whose  bite  was  fabled  to  produce  a 
raging  thirst. 

1382  Wvclif  Dent.  viii.  15  Scorpioun,  and  dipsas,  that  is, 
an  eddre  that  whom  he  biteth,  he  maketh  thur}  threste  die. 
1496  Dives  4-  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  iii.  198/1  Flaterers  be 
lykened  to  an  adder  that  is  called  dypsa.  1572  Bossewell 
A  rmorie  11. 63  A  Dipsez  verte,  charged  on  the  firste  quarter. 
1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  xxn.  xv.  213  Of  ser¬ 
pents,  to  wit.,  the  Dipsades,  and  the  Vipers.  1627  May 
Lucan  lx.  703  Dipsases  in  midst  of  water  dry._  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  x.  526  Scorpion,  and  Asp,  and  Amphisbama 
dire,  Cerastes  hornd,  Hydrus,  and  Ellops  drear,  And 
Dipsas.  C1750  Shenstone  Elegies  xx.  39  Here  the  dry 
dipsa  writhes  his  sinuous  mail.  1821  Shelley  Prometh. 
Unb.  in.  iv.  19  It  thirsted  As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas.  1894 
F.  S.  Ellis  Reynard  336  A  dipsas  is  a  worm  accurst,  From 
whose  bite  follows  raging  thirst. 

2.  Zool.  a.  A  tropical  genus  of  non-venomous 
serpents,  b.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves  of 
the  family  Unionidx,  or  river-mussels. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  280  Under  the  non-venomous 
[serpents]  are  arranged  the  following  genera: — Tortrix ; 
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Boa  . .  Coluber  ..  Dipsas.  1843  Ibid.  XXVI.  5  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray  makes  the  Uttionidx  the  eighth  family  of  his  order 
Cladopoda.  Genera: — Anodon ,  Margar  it  ana,  Dipsas. 

Dipsetic  (dipse'tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  Six/njruc- 
6 s  provoking  thirst,  thirsty,  f.  Siif/d-etv  to  thirst, 
5 ija  thirst.] 

A.  adj.  Producing  thirst.  B.  sb.  A  substance 
or  preparation  that  produces  thirst. 

1847  *n  Craig.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dipsey,  -sie,  -sy,  var.  of  Deep-sea  (apparently 
associated  with  dip),  esp.  in  dipsy-lcad,  -line. 

1626-1698  [see  Deep  sea].  1837  Marryat  Dog-Fiend  xliii, 
I  may.  .as  well  go  down  like  a  dipsey  lead,  i860  Bartlett 
Diet.  Amer.,  Dipsy,  a  term  applied,  in  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  sinker  of  a  fishing-line.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Dipsy ,  the  float  of  a  fishing-line. 

t  Drpsian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  dipsa  form  of  Dipsas, 
or  Gr.  Sapi-os  thirsty  +  -an.]  Of  thirst  :  such  as 
was  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  dipsas  ;  raging. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Du  Bar  las,  A  uto-machia  100  Gold, 
Gold  bewitches  mee,  and  frets  accurst  My  greedy  throat 
with  more  than  Dipsian  thirst. 

[Dipain,  app.mispr.  for  dipsie,  Dipsey,  deep-sea. 
1598  Hakluyt  Foy.  I.  435  Sound  with  your  dipsin  lead, 
and  note  diligently  what  depth  you  finde.] 

II  Dipsomania  (dipsomania).  Path.  [f.  Gr. 
Sapo-  comb,  form  of  oapa  thirst  +  pavia  madness. 
Mania.]  A  morbid  and  insatiable  craving  for 
alcohol,  often  of  a  paroxysmal  character.  Also 
applied  to  persistent  drunkenness,  and  formerly  to 
the  delirium  produced  by  excessive  drinking. 

1843-4  A.  S.  T  aylor  Med.  Jurispr.  lxvi.  655  Dipsomania , 
drunkenness.  This  state,  which  is  called  in  law  frenzy,  or 
dementia  affectata' ,  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  form  of 
insanity.  1851-60  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1862  tr.  Caspar's 
Handbk.  Forensic  Med.  (New  Syd.  Soc.)  II.  91  [She]  had 
been  for  many  years  excessively  given  to  drinking,  and  in 
her  case  it  had  developed  to  actual  ‘dipsomania’.  1866 
A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  512  Dipsomania  is  a  term 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  peculiar  delirium  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  an  un¬ 
controllable  desire  for  alcoholic  drinks.  1881  S.  Alford  in 
Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  XLVII.  163  Dipsomania ,  or  inebriety,  is 
a  fundamental  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  primarily  of 
a  functional  character.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dipsomania 
. .  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  and  habitual  drunken¬ 
ness,  in  that  the  craving  is  paroxysmal,  and  comes  on 
apparently  without  the  external  temptation  of  what  is  called 
good  company. 

Dipsoma  niac,  sb.  and  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ac  (after 
Maniac).] 

A  sb.  A  person  affected  with  dipsomania  ;  one 
who  suffers  from  an  ungovernable  craving  for  drink. 

1858  A.  S.  Taylor  Med.  Jurispr.  lxx.  (ed.  6)  950  The  two 
jurors,  .considered  that  she  was  a  dipsomaniac.  1866  Lond. 
Rev .  13  Oct.  404/2  There  are  several  places  where  Dipso¬ 
maniacs  are  treated,  under  the  rule  and  care  of  religious 
orders.  1884  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Zero  ix,  A  craving  for  excite¬ 
ment  as  keen  as  that  of  the  dipsomaniac  for  alcohol. 

B.  adj.  =  next.  (In  recent  Diets.) 
Dipsomaniacal,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  Af¬ 
fected  with  dipsomania. 

1865  tr.  Caspars  Handbk.  Forensic  Med.  (New  Syd.  Soc.) 
IV.  267  She  had  given  herself  up  to  drunkenness  and  had 
become  dipsomaniacal. 

Dipsopathy  (dipsp-paju).  [f.  Gr.  Siipo-,  S i\pa 
thirst  +  irabeia,  f.  iraOos  suffering  (taken  after 
homoeopathy,  hydropathy ,  etc.,  in  sense  ‘  method  of 
cure  ’).]  The  treatment  of  disease  by  abstinence 
from  liquids.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

||  Dipso-sis.  Med.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  Si\pa  thirst  + 
-OSIS  :  the  actual  Gr.  word  was  Si^orr.]  ‘  A  term 
for  a  morbid  degree  of  thirst :  nearly  synonymous 
with  Polydipsia  ’  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1851-60). 
1847  in  Craig. 

Dipsy,  variant  of  Dipsey. 

Dipt,  variapt  of  dipped,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Dip  v. 
Diptani,  obs.  form  of  Dittany. 

Dipter  (di’pta.i).  Entom.  [ad.  F.  diptere  (1791 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  L.  dipter-us,  a.  Gr.  Simepos  two¬ 
winged,  f.  Si-,  Sis  twice  +  nTcpuv  wing.]  One  of 
the  Diptera  ;  a  two-winged  fly. 

1828  Webster  s.v.,  The  dipters  are  an  order  of  insects 
having  only  two  wings,  and  two  poisers,  as  the  fly. 

II  Drptera,  sb.pl.  Entom.  [mod.L.  =  Gr.Stmepa 
(Aristotle),  pi.  neuter  of  Siirnpos  two-winged  (sc. 
insecta  insects,  animalia  animals) :  see  prec.]  The 
two-winged  flies,  a  large  order  of  insects  having 
one  pair  of  membranous  wings,  with  a  pair  of  hal- 
teres  or  poisers  representing  a  posterior  pair.  Well- 
known  examples  are  the  common  house-fly,  the 
gnats,  gad-flies,  and  crane-flies. 

1819  Pantologia,  Diptera,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  the  class 
insecta,  characterised  by  having  two  wings,  under  each  of 
which  is  a  clavate  poise  with  its  appropriate  scale.  1867  F. 
Francis  Angling  A.  (1880)  196  The  other  orders  in  most  use 
by  the  fly-fishers  are  . .  the  Diptera ,  or  two-winged.  1879 
A.  W.  Bennett  in  Academy  33  Abundantly  visited  by  in¬ 
sects,  especially  Diptera. 

Dipteraceous,  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.  Dot.  L.  Dip- 
terdeex ,  f.  Dipter -  contracted  from  Dipterocarpits 
generic  name  (f.  d'nrrep-o?  two-winged  +  /capnus 
fruit) :  see  -aceous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Natural  Order  Dipteracex  ( Dipterocarpcx )  :  see 
Dipterocakp.  So  Dipterad,  a  plant  of  this  order. 


1849  Smart  Suppl.,  Dipteraceous ,  epithet  of  an  order  of 
arborescent  exogens,  found  only  in  India  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  which  includes  the  camphor  tree;  an  order 
chiefly  marked  by  the  enlarged,  foliaceous,  unequal  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx  investing  the  fruit.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  I. 
415/2  Dipteraceie  (Dipterocarpeae,  Dipterads),  a  natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  or  Exogens,  .containing 
large  trees  with  resinous  juice. 

Dipteral (di'pteral), a.  [f.  L .dipter-os  (Vitruv.), 
a.  Gr.  Sim  epos  (Dipter)  +  -AL.] 

1.  Arch.  Having  a  double  peristyle. 

1812  W.  Wilkins  Civil  Archit.  Vitruvius  37  It  was  per¬ 
haps  the  intention  of  the  author  to  represent  dipteral  temples 
with  a  treble  portico  in  that  front  only  through  which  they 
were  approached.  1846  Ellis  Elgin  Marb.  1.  72  A  temple 
was  of  the  kind  called  dipteral,  when  it  had  two  ranges  of 
columns  resting  on  the  pavement.  1886  Century  Mag.  Nov. 
139 A  A  dipteral  temple. 

2.  Entom.  =  Dipterous. 

1828  in  Webster. 

Di-pteran,  a.  and  sb.  Entom.  [f.  as  Dipter, 
Diptera  +  -an.] 

A.  adj.  =  Dipterous.  B.  sb.  A  dipterous  insect. 

1842  in  Brande  Diet.  Sci .,  etc. :  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

I  Dipte  ric,  a.  Arch.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  dip- 
terique  (17th  c.),  f.  Gr.  Simep-os  two-winged  + 
-ic.]  —  Dipteral. 

1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  37  It  was  of  the  dip- 
teryque  figure;  that  is,  inviron’d  with  a  two-fold  range  of 
Columns. 

Dipterist  (drpterist).  [f.  Dipter-a  +  -ist.] 
An  entomologist  who  studies  the  Diptera. 

1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Brcakf.-t.  ii.  (1885)  48  Competi¬ 
tion  . .  between  the  dipterists  and  the  lepidopterists. 

Dipterocarp  (drpteruikaip).  Bot.  [ad.  mod. 
I,.  Dipter ocarp-us,  f.  Gr.  Simep-os  two-winged  + 
icapnos  fruit.]  A  member  of  the  genus  Diptero- 
carpus  or  Natural  Order  Dipterocarpeee,  comprising 
East  Indian  trees  characterized  by  two  wings  on 
the  summit  of  the  fruit,  formed  by  enlargement  of 
two  of  the  calyx-lobes.  Cf.  Dipteraceous.  So 
Dipterocarpous  a.,  belonging  to  this  genus  or 
order. 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  702  Dipterocarps  ..  Gigantic 
trees  abounding  in  resinous  juice,  natives  of  India.  1885 
H.  O.  Forbes  Nat.  IVand.  E.  Archip.  135  Various  species 
of  coniferous  and  dipterocarpous  trees. 

DipteroTogy.  [f.  Diptera:  see  -(o)logy.] 
That  branch  of  entomology  which  relates  to  the 
Diptera.  Hence  Dipterolo'glcal  a.,  Diptero- 
log-ist  =  Dipterist. 

1881  Nature  XXIV.  46  Descriptions  of  new  diptera,  and 
dipterological  notes. 

II  Di-pteros.  Arch.  Formerly  also  dipteron, 
and,  after  Fr.,  diptere.  [a.  Gr.  Simepos  (sc.  vaos) 
two-winged  (temple).]  A  temple  or  building  with 
double  peristyle. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dipteron  (in  Archit. )  a  Build¬ 
ing  that  has  a  double  Wing  or  Isle.  The  Ancients  gave  that 
Name  to  such  Temples  as  were  surrounded  with  two  ranges 
of  Pillars  ..  which  they  call’d  Wings.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Diptere,  or  Dipteron.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Diptere. 
1882  Ogilvie,  Dipteros. 

Dipterous  (drpteras),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  dipter -us 
(see  Dipter)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Entom.  Two-winged ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  Diptera. 

1773  White  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  201  They  ..  are 
greatly  ..  annoyed  by  a  large  dipterous  insect.  1802  Bing- 
ley  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  I.  48  Dipterous  insects  . .  are  those 
having  only  two  wings,  each  furnished  at  its  base  with  a 
poise  or  balancer.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  H. 
304  The  noisiest  wings  belong  to  insects  of  the  dipterous 
order.  1874  Lubbock  O rig.  \  Met.  Ins.  i.  24  Smooth  ovate 
bodies,  much  resembling  ordinary  dipterous  pupae. 

2.  Bot.  Having  two  wing-like  appendages  or 
processes,  as  certain  fruits,  seeds,  etc. 

1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Dipterus  ..  having  two 
wings  :  dipterous.  Bot.  Applied  to  a  pericarp  when  it  has 
lateral  appendages  like  wings.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

II  Di'pterus.  Paleeont.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  :  see 
Dipter.]  A  genus  of  Palaeozoic  dipnoous  fishes, 
having  two  dorsal  fins,  opposite  the  ventral  and 
anal  respectively.  Hence  Dipterian.  a.  and  sb., 
belonging  to,  or  a  member  of,  this  genus. 

1842  H.  Miller  O.  R.  Sandst.  (ed.  2)  103  The  Dipterus  or 
double-wing,  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  1847  Ansted 
Anc.  World xv.  70 These  ancient  fishes  (Dipterians).  1854  F. 
C.  Bakewell  Ceol.  29  Other  fishes,  of  which  the  dipterus  is 
the  type,  bear  more  resemblance  to  fishes  of  thepresent  day. 

Dipterygian  (dipteri-dg'an),  a.  (sb.)  Ichth.  [f. 
mod.L.  Dipterygii  (f.  5i-,  Sis  twice  +  mepvyi-ov 
fin)  +  -an.]  Having  two  fins :  applied  to  fishes 
having,  or  supposed  to  have,  only  two  fins.  Also 
Dipteryg’ious  a. 

1847  Craig,  Dipterygians ,  a  family  of  fishes,  furnished  with 
two  fins  only.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  [both  words], 

Diptong(e,  obs.  form  of  Diphthong. 

Diptote  (di'ptout),  sb.  and  a.  Gram.  Also  7-S 
-tot,  8  -toton.  [ad.  L.  diptota  (pi.)  nouns  that  have 
only  two  case-endings,  a.  Gr.  Sirnwra,  pi.  neuter  of 
SimaiTo-s  with  a  dtluble  case-ending,  f.  Si-,  Sis 
twice  +  71x01  tus  falling  ( muiais  case).] 

A.  sb.  A  noun  having  only  two  cases.  B.  adj. 
Having  only  two  cases. 


1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  101  Q.  What  words  do 
you  call  Diptots?  A.  Such  as  have  but  two  cases.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Diptote.  1751  Wesley  IVks.  (1872) 
XIV.  40  Diptots,  which  have  but  two  cases ;  as,  Spontis , 
Sfonte.  1885  tr.  Socin's  Arab.  Gram.  56  The  triptote  are 
distinguished  from  the  diptote  nouns  by  the  nunation  being 
always  written  over  the  former. 

Diptych,  (drptik).  Forms :  7  diptyck,  7-8 
diptick,  dyptiek,  7-9  diptyc,  8  dyptic,  7-  dip¬ 
tych.  [ad.  L.  diptycha  (pi.),  a.  late  Gr.  d'umvya 
pair  of  writing-tablets,  neut.  pi.  of  Simoyos  double- 
folded,  f.  Si-,  Sis  twice  +  TTTvyfj  fold.  Cf.  mod.!1'. 
diptyque,  c  1 700  in  Hatz.-Darm.] 

1.  Anything  folded,  so  as  to  have  two  leaves  ; 
esp.  a  two-leaved,  hinged  tablet  of  metal,  ivory  or 
wood,  having  its  inner  surfaces  covered  with  wax, 
used  by  the  ancients  for  writing  with  the  stylus. 

1622  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Prefi,  Diptychs  or  Folded 
Tables.  1731  Gale  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  161  The 
Diptychs  and  Triptychs  that  were  covered  with  Wax, 
served  only  for  common  Occurrences.  1829  J.  Flaxman 
Led.  Sculpt,  iii.  98  The  Greeks  executed  small  works  of 
great  elegance,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  dyptics,  or  ivory 
covers,  to  consular  records,  or  sacred  volumes.  1859  Gul- 
lick  &  Timbs  Paint.  306  The  diptychs  ..  were  among  the 
Romans  formed  of  two  little  tablets  of  wood  or  ivory, 
folding  one  over  the  other  like  a  book. 

b.  spec,  (in  pi.)  Applied  to  the  artistically 
wrought  tablets  distributed  by  the  consuls,  etc. 
of  the  later  Empire  to  commemorate  their  tenure 
of  office;  hence  transferred  to  a  list  of  magistrates. 

1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  II.  27  Their  names  and  portraits, 
engraved  on  gilt  tablets  of  ivory,  were  dispersed  over  the 
empire  as  presents  to  the  provinces . .  the  senate . .  the  people. 
(Note)  Montfaucoti  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets 
or  dypticks.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  506  The  consular  dyptics 
contain  similar  cyphers. 

2.  Eccl.  (in  pi.)  Tablets  on  which  were  recorded 
the  names  of  those  of  the  orthodox,  living  and 
dead,  who  were  commemorated  by  the  early  Church 
at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Hence, The  list 
or  register  of  such  names  ;  the  intercessions  in  the 
course  of  which  the  names  were  introduced. 

1640  Hammond  Poor  Mans  Tithing  Wks.  1684  IV.  5 
Enrol  their  names  in  the  book  of  life,  in  those  sacred  eternal 
diptycks.  1680  Stillingfl.  Mischief  Separation  (ed.  2)  30 
Atticus  restored  the  name  of  St.  Chrysostom  to  the  Diptychs 
of  the  Church.  1725  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist.  17th  C.  I.  v.  64 
The  Dipticks  ..have  been  famous,  in  the  Councils  of  the 
East  ever  since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  1855  Milman 
Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  I.  m.  iii.  40  The  Names  of  Acacius  and 
all  who  communicated  with  him  were  erased  from  the  dip¬ 
tychs.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Re  tig.  Knowl.  I.  643  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  diptychs  fell  out  of  use  in  the  Latin 
Church. 

3.  An  altar-piece  or  other  painting  composed  of 
two  leaves  which  close  like  a  book. 

1852  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Aladonna  Introd.  (1857)  52  A 
Diptych  is  an  altar-piece  composed  of  two  divisions  or 
leaves,  which  are  united  by  hinges,  and  close  like  a  book. 
1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  15%  Svinavatn  church  contains 
a  curious  diptych  with  mediaeval  figures. 

Di/ptychous,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.]  Double- 
folded.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Bipus  (doi’p^s).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  Sittovs 
two-footed.]  a.  The  typical  genus  of  the  jerboas, 
a  race  of  rodents  which  progress  like  the  kangaroo, 
by  leaping  with  the  long  hinder  legs.  b.  A  small 
marsupial  quadruped  of  Australia,  Chxropus  cas- 
tanotis. 

1799  B.  J.  Barton  in  Trans.  Amer.  Soc.  IV.  114  (title) 
Some  account  of  the  American  Species  of  Dipus,  or  Jarboa. 
1849  C.  Sturt  Exp.  Centr.  Austral.  II.  5  Mr.  Browne  and 
I  had  chased  a  Dipus  into  a  hollow  log,  and  there  secured 
it.  1859  Cornwallis  New  World  I.  194  The  wallabi,  the 
dipus,  the  talpero,  the  wombat. 

Dipyre  (dipsi°-.i).  Min.  [mod.  (Haiiy  1801) 
ad.  L.  dipyros ,  Gr.  S’cnupos  twice  put  into  the  fire,  f. 
Si-  twice  +  TTvp  fire  :  so  called  because  when  heated 
it  exhibits  both  phosphorescence  and  fusion.]  A 
silicate  of  alumina  with  small  proportions  of  the 
silicates  of  soda  and  lime,  occurring  in  square 
prisms. 

1804  Fourcroy’s  Chem.  II.  441  The  dipyre.  1807  Aikin 
Did.  Chem.  A-  Min.  s.  v.  1868  Dana  Min.  §  302  Dipyre 
occurs  in  rather  coarse  crystals,  often  large  or  stout,  and 
rarely  columnar,  in  metamorphic  rocks. 

Dipyrenous  (daipairrnas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
Si-  twice  +  irvp-qv  fruit-stone  +  -ous.]  Containing 
two  fruit-stones. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vii.  §  2. 
298  The  fruits  are  dipyrenous,  tripyrenous,  tetrapyrenous, 
etc.,  according  as  they  contain  2,  3,  or  4  pyrena;. 

t  Dira'diate,  w.  Obs.  [f.  L.  di-,  dis-  asunder 
+  Radiate.]  trans.  To  shed  abroad  in  rays. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  -  85  [To]  diradiate  their  vertues. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diradiated,  spread  forth  in  Beams  of 
Light. 

Diradiation  (daiividiivjbn).  [n.  of  action  from 
prec.] 

1.  The  diffusion  of  rays  from  a  luminous  body. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Diradiation ,  a  spreading 

abroad  of  Beams  of  Light ;  also  a  plashing  or  setting  of 
Vines  in  form  of  Sun  beams.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Diradia¬ 
tion,  the  emission  of  light-rays  from  a  luminous  body. 

2.  Med.  (See  quots.) 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Diradiation  (in  Medicine)  an  in- 
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vigoration  of  the  muscles  by  the  animal  spirits.  1823  in 
Crabb  Technol .  Diet .  1883  Syd.Soc.  Lex.,  Diradiation . . 

a  synonym  for  Hypnotism. 

t  Diral,  a .  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Dirx  the  Furies, 
the  dire  (sisters)  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Furies ;  dire. 

1606  Dod  &  Cleaver  Exp.  Frov.  xiii.-xiv.  (1609)  102 
That  we  expose  not  our  hearts  to  these  dirall  and  bitter 
terrors. 

t  Dirama  tion.  Obs.  rare—  l-  [f-L.  dT~,  dis- 
asunder  +  ram-us  branch  +  -ation.]  Branching 
out,  ramification. 

1778  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  109I2  The  course  and  clira- 
mations  of  the  vessels  in  stones. 

Dircaean  (doasran),  a.  [f.  L.  Dircxus ,  f.  Dirce , 
Gr.  AipKT]  name  of  a  fountain  in  Boeotia.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  fountain  of  Dirce :  used  of  Pindar, 
called  by  Horace  Dircxus  cygnus  the  Dirccean 
swan  ;  Pindaric,  poetic. 

1730  Young  Merchant  iv.  ii,  O  thou  Dircaean  Swan  on 
high.  1884  Q.  Rev.  July  136  The  voice  of  poet  and  prophet 
. .  blended  in  a  sublime  Dircaean  strain.  1894  Gladstone 
in  19 tk  Cent.  Sept.  318  Air  buoyant  and  copious  enough  to 
carry  the  Dircaean  swan. 

Dirdum  (daudam).  Sc.  and  north,  dial .  F orms : 
5  durdan,  6-  dirdum,  7-9  -dam,  -dom,  durdum, 
9  durden,  durdem,  dordum,  dyrdum.  [Deri¬ 
vation  unknown  :  app.  not  connected  with  Sc.  dird 
stroke,  blow.  It  has  been  compared  with  Gaelic 
diardan  anger,  surliness,  snarling,  and  with  Welsh 
dwrdd,  ‘sonitus,  strepitus*  (Davies).] 

1.  Uproar,  tumultuous  noise  or  din. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxi.  41  And  se  )?at  no  durdan  be  done, 
rt  1510  Douglas  King  Hart  11.  453  Than  rais  thair  meikle 
dirdum  and  deray.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  4 
Lat  be  thi  dirdum  and  thi  din.  1655  Clarke  Phrascol. 
170  (Halliw.)  An  horrible  dirdam  they  made.  1674-91 
Ray  Local  Words  129  Durdom ,  noise.  1686  G.  Stuart 
Joco-Ser.  Disc.  70  For  aw  their  Dirdom,  and  their  Dinn, 
It  was  but  little  they  did  winn.  1802  R.  Anderson  Cum - 
bcrld.  Ball.,  Peace  1,  Sec  a  durdem,  Nichol  says,  They’ve 
hed  in  Lunnon  town.  1832  W.  Stephenson  Gateshead 
Poems  99  Their  dirdum  ye  may  hear  each  neet,  If  ye’ll 
but  gan  to  Robbins.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dur¬ 
dum ,  riotous  confusion.  ‘  The  street  is  all  in  a  durdum.’ 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Durden ,  Durdum,  uproar,  hubbub. 
1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Dirdum,  Durdum,  Dordum , 
noise  and  excitement,  a  confusion,  a  hurly-burly. 

2.  Outcry  ;  loud  reprehension,  obloquy,  blame. 

1709  M.  Bruce  Soul  Confirm.  14  (Jam.)  A  clash  of  the 

Kirk’s  craft,  .a  fair  dirdim  of  their  synagogue.  1816  Scott 
Old  Mort.  vii,  ‘This  is  a  waur  dirdum  than  we  got  frae 
Mr.  Gudyill  when  ye  garr’d  me  refuse  to  eat  the  plum-por¬ 
ridge  on  Yule-eve.’  1823  Misses  Corbett  Petticoat  Tales 

I.  280  (Jam.),  ‘  I  gi’ed  her  such  a  dirdum  the  last  time  I  got 
her  sitting  in  our  laundry.’  1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  Let. 
xi,  ‘We  had  better  lay  the  haill  dirdum  on  that  ill-deedie 
creature.’  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xix,  If  I  get  the 
dirdum  of  this  dreadful  accident,  I’ll  have  to  fend  for 
myself. 

Dire  (d3i<u),  a.  and  sh.  Also  6-7  dyre.  [ad.  L. 
dir-us  fearful,  awful,  portentous,  ill-boding.] 

A .  adj.  *' Dreadful,  dismal,  mournful,  horrible, 
terrible,  evil  in  a  great  degree  ’  (J.). 

1567  Drant  Horace's  Epist.  xvi.  Fj,  With  gyues,  and 
fetters  lie  tame  the  under  a  galow  dyre.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  1.  xi.  40  All  was  covered  with  darknesse  dire.  1605 
Shaks.  Macb.  11.  iii.  63  Strange  Schreeines  of  Death,  And 
Prophecying,  with  Accents  terrible,  Of  dyre  Combustion. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  628  All  monstrous,  all  prodigious 
things.  .Gorgons  and  Hydra’s  and  Chimera’s  dire.  1681 
Lond.'  Gaz.  No.  1649/3  And  His  Majesty,  with  advice 
foresaid,  recommends  to  His  Privy  Council  to  see  this  Act 
put  to  dire  and  vigorous  Execution.  1768  Beattie  Minstr. 

II.  ii,  To  learn  the  dire  effects  of  time  and  change,  a  1774 
Goldsm.  Double  Transform.  75  That  dire  disease,  whose 
ruthless  power  Withers  the  beauty’s  transient  flower.  1784 
Cowper  Task  11.  270  Gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend’s  embrace. 
1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xxv,  Forced  by  dire  necessity.  1868 
Helps  Realmah  xvii.  (1876)  462  Ostentation,  the  direst 
enemy  of  comfort. 

b.  Dire  sisters  (L.  dine  sordres ,  Dirx ) :  the 
Furies. 

1743  J.  Davidson  Adneid  vii.  195  From  the  Mansion  of 
the  dire  Sisters. 

+  B.  sb.  Obs . 

1.  Dire  quality  or  matter,  direness. 

1660  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  367  Their  sermons 
.  .before  were  verie  practicall  and  commonly  full  of  dire. 

2.  pi.  =L.  Dirx,  Furies,  dire  sisters. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tri.  over  Death  xxi,  Arme, 
arme  your  selues,  sad  Dires  of  my  pow’r. 

C.  Comb .  (chiefly  adverbial  or  parasynthetic),  as 
dire- clinging,  - gifted ,  -lamenting,  -looking,  -visaged. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  in.  ii.  82  After  your  dire-lamenting 
Elegies,  Visit . .  your  Ladies  chamber-window  With  some 
sweet  Consort.  1633  Milton  Arcades  52  The  cross  dire¬ 
looking  planet.  1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  875  Here  the 
plain  harmless  native.,  to  the  rocks  Dire-clinging,  gathers 
his  ovarious  food,  a  1881  Rossetti  Rose  Mary ,  2nd  Beryl- 
Song  2  Dire-gifted  spirits  of  fire. 

Direckar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Diuectoe. 

Direct  (dire'kt,  dai-),  v.  Also  5  de-,  5-6  dy-, 
5  derekt,  6  Sc.  direck.  [f.  L.  direct -  ( direct -), 
ppl.  stem  of  dirigere  [de-')  to  straighten,  set  straight, 
direct,  guide,  f.  di-  apart,  asunder,  distinctly  (or 
de-  down)  +  regere  to  put  or  keep  straight,  to  rule. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ppl.  adj.  direct  was  first 
formed  immediately  from  L.  direct-us,  and  that  this 


originated  a  verb  of  the  same  form  :  cf.  -ATE  3  3. 
Both  the  pa.  pple.  and  finite  tenses  of  the  verb  were 
used  by  Chaucer.  There  is  a  close  parallelism  of 
sense-development  between  direct  and  address, 
arising  out  of  their  etymological  affinity  :  cf.  also 
Dress  w.] 

1.  trails.  To  write  (something)  directly  or  specially 
to  a  person,  or  for  his  special  perusal ;  to  address, 
f  a.  To  dedicate  (a  treatise)  to.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1868  O  morall  Gower,  this 
booke  I  directe  To  thee.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
Introd.  7  You  sone  and  fadyr  to  whom  I  dyrecte  This  symple 
tretyhs.  1555  Eden  Decades  136  They  dyrected  and  dedi¬ 
cated  suche  thinges  to  kynges  and  princes.  1581  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xliv.  2  To  30U,  ministers,  and  Prelattis  of 
perdition,  This  schedul  schort  I  do  direct.  1607  Topsell 
Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  129  The  Treatise  of  English  Dogs  . . 
translated  by  A.  F.  and  directed  to  that  noble  Gesner. 
fb.  To  write  (a  letter  or  message)  expressly  to. 
[L.  dirigere  epistolam ,  4th  c.,  Servius  and  Jerome ; 
also  attributed  by  Servius  to  Cicero.]  Obs. 

x397  Roils  of  Par  It.  III.  378/2  As  it  is.,  declared  in  the 
same  Commission  directid  to  William  Rikhill,  Justice.  1467 
Maim.  3-  Hotiseh.  Exp.  173,  I  have  reseyved  3ower  moste 
grasyou[s]  leter  to  me  dereketed,  to  be  wethe  ^owere  hynes 
. .  the  nexte  morow  after  Kandelmas  day.  1490  Caxton 
Eneydos  xxii.  84  Yf  he  take  the  lettre  vnto  hym  whome  it 
is  dyrected  vnto.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  23  §  5  The 
Kinges  Highnes  shall,  .direct  his  lettres  missyves  to  twayn 
of  his  honourable  Counseillours.  1535  Boorde  Let.  in 
Introd.  Knowl.  (1870)  Foreward  53  To  ..  Master  Thomas 
Cromwell  be  f?is  byll  dyrectyd.  1601  R.  Parsons  {title), 
An  Apologetical  Epistle  :  directed  to  the  right  honourable 
Lords.,  of  her  Maiesties  Privie  Counsell.  1730  Gay  in 
Swift' s  Lett.  (1766)  II.  115  If  you  knew  how  often  I  talk 
of  you.  .you  would  now  and  then  direct  a  letter  to  me. 

c.  spec.  In  modern  usage,  To  write  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  (a  letter  or  the  like)  the  name,  designation, 
and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
delivered  ;  to  write  the  ‘  direction  ’  or  ‘  address  ’  on. 
(In  early  examples  not  separable  from  b.) 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.L.  iv.  ii.  132  But  Damosella  virgin, Was 
this  directed  to  you  ?  1642  King's  Reply  in  Rushw.  Hist. 

Coll.  (1721)  V.  63  His  Message,  .was  . .  taken,  .by  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  though  not  to  him  directed,  was  by  him 
opened.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3334/4  The  Box  nail’d  up 
and  Directed  to  Mrs.  Ann  Perriot.  1713  Addison  Guardian 
No.  123^3  A  letter  folded  up  and  directed  to  a  certain 
nobleman.  1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  134  Put 
them  all  up  together  in  one  packet,  and  direct  them  to 
me.  1855  Ld.  Houghton  in  Life  (1891)  I.  xi.  527  Lady  Elles¬ 
mere’s  letter  missed  me  altogether,  although  directed  as  I 
desired. 

absol.  1707  Thoresby  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  337  If 
I  had  sooner  known  how  to  direct  to  you,  I  had  long  ago. . 
written.  1751  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I.  26  Direct  to  me  at  Mr. 
Hipkis’s,  Ironmonger  in  Monmouth.  1775  Johnson  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  6  June,  I  hope  my  sweet  Queeney  will  write 
me  a  long  letter,  when,  .she  knows  how  to  direct  to  me. 

2.  To  address  (spoken  words)  to  any  one  ;  to  utter 
(speech)  so  that  it  may  directly  reach  a  person. 
arch . 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  1.  xxiii,  f>ider  directe  praiers  & 
daily  mornynges  wij?  teres.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii. 
179  Words  sweetly  plac’d,  and  modest[l]ie  directed.  1611 
Bible  Ps.  v.  3  In  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  prayer  vnto 
thee.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxv.  131  To  whom  the 
Speech  is  directed. 

f  b.  To  impart,  communicate  expressly,  give  in 
charge  to  a  person.  Obs. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  278  He  directed  J>is  dom  . .  To 
Danyel  J?e  prophete.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  1.  i.  1 
The  straite  charges  and  commands  directed  from  her  Ma- 
iestie.  1633  Bp*  Hall  Hard  Texts  324  If  God  should  direct 
his  precepts  to  a  chiid. 

3.  To  put  or  keep  straight,  or  in  right  order.  +  a. 
To  set  or  put  in  right  order,  to  arrange.  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  x.  iii,  Dysposicion,  the  true 
seconde  parte  Of  rethorike,  doth  evermore  dyrecte  The 
maters  formde  of  this  noble  arte,  Gyvyng  them  place  after 
the  aspect. 

b.  To  keep  in  right  order;  to  regulate,  control, 
govern  the  actions  of. 

c  1510  More  Picus  Wks.  32  O  holy  God  . .  whiche  heauen 
and  earth  directest  all  alone.  1548  9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
132  b  (Commun.  Coll.)  To  direct,  sanctifye  andgouerne,  both 
our  heartes  and  bodies.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884) 
29  It  [the  eye]  direckis  al  the  membris  of  our  bodie.  1713 
Addison  Cato  1.  i.  41  He.. cover’d  with  Numidian  Guards, 
directs  A  feeble  army.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  373  His  grand  weapon,  namely,  the  millions 
whom  he  directed.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  i.  1  The 
mind,  or  spiritual  part  of  man,  ought  to  direct  his  body. 

C.  absol. 

1611  Bible  Eccl.  x.  10  Wisedom  is  profitable  to  direct. 

4.  trails.  To  cause  (a  thing  or  person)  to  move 
or  point  straight  to  or  towards  a  place ;  to  aim  (a 
missile) ;  to  make  straight  (a  course  or  way)  to 
any  point ;  to  turn  (the  eyes,  attention,  mind) 
straight  to  an  object,  (a  person  or  thing)  to  an  aim, 
purpose,  etc. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  95  YJ  vice  yfc  most 
maketh  man  lyke  to  beestes,  &  directeth  hym  from  god. 
1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  137  Directe  the  ruler 
with  hys  two  sightes  unto  anye  one  place.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  23,  I  came  out  of  Asia,  and  directed  my 
saile  from  Aegina  towardes  Megara.  Ibid.  350  But  if  he 
failed,  .in  directing  his  shafte.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  nr.  99 
Directing  his  course  to  rush  up  on  the  face  of  a  low  Rocke. 
1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  Ded.,  I  send  this  book  to  you 
because  you  first  directed  me  to  this  design,  c  1676  Lady 


Chaworth  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  31, 
I  . .  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  the  squibs  . .  especially  di¬ 
rected  to  the  balcone  over  against  me.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 
Excrc.  205  Do  not  direct  the  cutting  Corner  of  the  Chissel 
inwards.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  159  p  8,  I  directed  my 
Sight  as  I  was  ordered.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  31  They 
directed  their  Steps  towards  my  Confinement.  1790  Paley 
Horx  Paul.  i.  8  A  different  undertaking,  .and  directed  to  a 
different  purpose.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1 1 1. 26  Howe 
.  .directed  all  his  sarcasms,  .against  the  malecontents.  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Times  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  119  But  the 
steadiness  of  the  aim  suggests  the  belief  that  this  fire  is 
directed .  .by  older  engineers,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxiv. 
355  To  direct  attention  to  an  extremely  curious  fact.  1867 
Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  i.  (1880)  o  These  measures  were 
directed  against  the  printing  of  religious  works  generally. 
1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  35  These  telescopes  are  directed 
towards  two  marks.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  4.  302 
The  efforts  of  the  French  monarchy  had  been  directed  to 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  207 
Everybody’s  eyes  were  directed  towards  him. 

absol .  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  v.  Lx.  (1647)  244  Good 
deeds  wch  direct  to  happinesse. 

b.  To  inform,  instruct,  or  guide  (a  person),  as 
to  the  way ;  to  show  (any  one)  the  way. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  iv.  7  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 
where  great  Auffidius  lies.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's 
Eromeua  92,  I  would  faine  be  so  directed  as  I  might,  .frtide 
him  out.  Mod.  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  ? 

+  c.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  point.  Obs. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  205  Little  white  brisles  whose  points 
all  directed  backwards.  1723  Chambers  tr.  Le  C lore's 
Treat.  Archit.  I.  64  Care,  .taken  that . .  each  Plume  direct 
to  its  Origin. 

5.  trans.  To  regulate  the  course  of;  to  guide, 
conduct,  lead ;  to  guide  with  advice,  to  advise. 

1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  11  Directe  thy 
Chariot  in  a  meane,  clymbe  thou  not  to  hye.  1581  Pettie 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  114  b,  [He]  maketh  her  the 
starre  by  whose  aspect  he  doth  direct  all  his  doings.  1585 
T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  1.  xv.  16  b,  Having 
prepared  a  frigat  to  direct  us.  1596  Shaks.  Mcrch.  V.  11. 
vii.  14  Some  God  direct  my  iudgement.  1634  Sir  T.  Her¬ 
bert  Trav.  5  Sharkes  . .  are  alwayes  directed  by  a  little 
specled  fish,  called  a  pilot  fish.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xxxv. 
162  The  choice  of  your  friends  has  been  singularly  directed. 
1776-81  Gibbon  Decl.  tyF.  xxvii.  (1875)  440/2  The  conscience 
of  the  credulous  prince  was  directed  by  saints  and  bishops. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  414  He  directed,  or 
attempted  to  direct,  his  conduct  by  the  broad  rules  of  what 
he  thought  to  be  just. 

b.  Mns.  To  conduct  (a  musical  performance). 

1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  390/1  At  the  concert  which  he 
had  to  direct  (during  the  series  of  1820).  1893  W.  P.  Court¬ 
ney  in  Academy  13  May  413/1  The  music  . .  was  composed 
and  directed  by  Handel. 

6.  To  give  authoritative  instructions  to ;  to  ordain, 
order,  or  appoint  (a  person)  to  do  a  thing,  (a  thing) 
to  be  done. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  98  I’le  first  direct  my  men 
what  they  shall  doe  with  the  basket.  1611  —  Cymb.  v.  v. 
280  A  feigned  Letter,  .which  directed  him  To  seeke  her  on 
the  Mountaines.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  457  He  made  fast 
the  doore.  .as  he  was  directed.  1727  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar. 
iii.  (1840)  22  Whether  he  is  ever  sent  or  directed  to  come. 
1747  Col.  Rec.  Pcnnsylv.  V.  101  The  Order  of  the  King  in 
Council  which  was  directed  to  be  laid  before  us.  1752  John¬ 
son  Rambler  No.  200  P  14  One  of  the  golden  precepts  of 
Pythagoras  directs,  that  ‘  a  friend  should  not  be  hated  for 
little  faults  ’.  1873  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life (1879)  I.  ii. 

59  The  seeming  arbiter  of  war.  .directed  his  legions  to  re¬ 
move  from  Boulogne.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  107/1  Finally 
the  master  directed  an  issue  to  be  tried. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  give  directions;  to  order, 
appoint,  ordain. 

1655  Digges  Compl.  Ambuss.  6  Her  skill  and  years  was 
now  to  direct . .  not  to  be  directed.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Voy.  E.  Ind.  39  The  President  is  one  of  the  Council,  but 
cannot  direct  in  any  thing  of  moment  without  the  consent 
of  the  General.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  64  Who  can  direct, 
when  all  pretend  to  know?  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India 

II.  v.  v.  520  Cast  their  anchors  as  chance  or  convenience 
directed.  1888  Law  Times'  Rep.  LIX.  165/1  [To]  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  them  as  tenants  in  common,  or  joint  tenants,  as 
they  should  direct. 

c.  trans.  To  order,  appoint,  prescribe  (a  thing 
to  be  done  or  carried  out). 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  20  On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  the  alcaid.. directed  a  different  arrangement.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  vii.  81  The  House  of  Commons  had 
directed  an  impeachment  against  Lord  Treasurer  Danby. 
1883  Law  Rep.  11  Q.  Bench  Div.  591  [The  Judge]  was  of 
opinion  that  the  words  above  mentioned  were  privileged. . 
and  directed  a  nonsuit. 

f  d.  To  prescribe  (medically).  Obs. 

1754-64  Smellie  Midwif.  III.  77,  I  directed  some  The- 
baick  drops. 

7.  Astro l.  To  calculate  the  arc  of  direction  of  (a 
significator) :  see  Direction  10. 

1819  Jas.  Wilson  Compl.  Diet.  Astro l.  s.  V.  Directions, 
Problem  1st. — To  direct  the  Sun  when  not  more  than  20 
distant  from  the  cusp  of  the  mid-heaven  to  any  conjunction 
or  aspect ..  Problem  7th. — To  direct  a  significator  with 
latitude  to  any  conjunction  or  aspect. 

+  B.  Examples  of  direct  as  pa.pple.  =  Directed. 
(Cf.  also  next.)  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law’s  T.  650  Another  lettre 
wroght  ful  synfully,  Vn  to  the  lcyng  direct  of  this  mateere. 
c  1392  —  Compl.  Venus  75  Pryncesse,  resceyve)>e  ]>is  com- 
playnt  in  gree  Vn  to  youre  excellent  benignytee  Dyrect. 
1423  Jas.  I  King  is  Q.  ixii,  The  ditee  there  I  maid  Direct  to 
hire  that  was  my  hertis  quene.  C1450  tr.  De  Imitatione 

III.  lxiv.  To  \>e  arc  ;nyn  eyen  dyrecte,  my  god,  fader  of 
mercies.  1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  vn.  126  Thrugh 
whome  his  subgectes  be  dyrect.  1513  Act  4  Hen.  VIII, 
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c.  4  §  i  One  writte  of  proclamacion  to  be  direct  to  the 
Shirif  of  the  Countie.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform .  (1890) 
vi.  (title),  Ane  Exhortation  derect  to  my  Lord  Regent. 

Direct  (direkt,  ctai-),  a.  and  adv.  Also  4-6 
dy-,  directe,  6  derect.  [prob.  a.  F.  direct  (13th 
c.  in  Godef.  Suppl. )  ^  Pr.  direct ,  It.  diretto ,  Sp. 
derecho  right,  ad.  L.  direct-us  (derectus) ,  pa.  pple. 
of  dlrigere ,  derigcre :  see  Direct  v.  The  pa.  pple. 
was  used  as  a  simple  adj.  already  in  Latin.  For 
the  strictly  ppl.  use  in  Eng.  see  alter  prec.  vb.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  In  reference  to  space :  Straight ;  undeviating 
in  course ;  not  circuitous  or  crooked. 

[1391 :  see  c.] 

1548  Hall  Citron .,  Hen.  IV  13  The  confederates  ..  toke 
the  directe  way  . .  toward  Windsor.  1559  Cunningham 
Cosmogr.  Glassc  60  The  directe  distance  from  Portsmouth 
to  Barwicke,  is  330.  miles.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  iii.  10 
Being  the  directest  Course  they  can  steer  for  Barbadoes. 
1748  Relat.  Earthq.  Lima  40  The  Streets  are  in  a  direct 
Line,  and  of  a  convenient  Breadth.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  142  p  1  We  turned  often  from  the  direct  road  to  please 
ourselves  with  the  view.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  JVales  II. 
o,  I  soon  left  the  horseroad,  and  took  a  direct  line  over 
lack  heathery  hills.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  1 
To  consider  in  a  short  and  direct  way,  some  of  the  limits 
that  are  set  [etc.]. 

b.  Of  rays,  etc. :  Proceeding  or  coming  straight 
from  their  source,  without  reflexion,  refraction, 
or  interference  of  any  kind.  Of  a  shot :  That 
travels  to  the  point  which  it  strikes  without  rico¬ 
cheting,  or  touching  any  intermediate  object. 

So  Direct  vision ,  vision  by  unrefracted  and  unreflected 
rays  ;  direct-vision  spectroscope ,  one  in  which  direct  vision 
is  used.  Direct-draft  (attrib.),  applied  to  a  boiler,  etc.  from 
which  the  hot  air  and  smoke  pass  off  in  a  single  direct  flue, 
instead  of  circuitously  to  economize  the  heat. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Direct  Ray  (in  Opticks)  is  the 
Ray  which  is  carry’d  from  a  Point  of  the  Visible  Object 
directly  to  the  Eye,  through  one  and  the  same  Medium. 
Ibid.,  Direct  Vision  is  when  the  Rays  of  Light  come  from 
the  Object  directly  to  the  Eye.  1839  T.  Beale  Nat.  Hist. 
Sperm  Whale  156  Under  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
1849  Mrs.  Somerville  Connect.  Pkys.  Sc.  xxvi.  277  Places 
sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  1876  Catal.  Sc. 
App.  S.  Kens .  Mus.*  §  1802  The  instrument  . .  may  be  used 
as  a  small  direct  vision  spectroscope.  1890  Daily  News  21 
Aug.  3/2  The  target  was  examined,  when  it  was  found  that  it 
was  a  direct  hit . .  The  1st  Midlothian  got  a  direct  at  first  shot. 

+  c.  phr.  In  direct  of:  in  a  straight  line  with, 
c  1391  Chaucer  A strol.  11.  §  44  Loke  where  the  same 
planet  is  wreten  in  the  hede  of  thy  tabele,  and  than  loke 
what  kpu  findest  in  directe  of  the  same  3ere  of  owre  lord 
wyche  is  passid.  Ibid.,  Wryte  J>at  J>ou  findest  in  directe  of 
the  same  planete  j?at  [>ou  worchyst  fore. 

2.  Moving,  proceeding,  or  situated  at  right  angles 
or  perpendicularly  to  a  given  surface,  etc. ;  not 
oblique. 

1563  W.  Fulke Meteors  (1640)  4  b,  In  places  where  the 
beames  are  cast  indirectly  and  obliquely,  and  that  where 
they  are  not  too  nigh  to  the  direct  beanies,  nor  too  far  off 
from  them,  there  is  a  moderate  heate.  1658  Dugdale  in 
Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  (1736)  50  Some  of  them  are.. 
Twenty  Feet  in  direct  Height  from  the  Level  whereon  they 
stand.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc’s  Trav.  322  Ships 
cannot  enter  it  without  a  direct  wind.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Voy.  into  E.  I.  350  We  hoisted  up  Sail  all  together,  with  a 
direct  Wind  for  us  at  S.E. 

b.  Of  the  sphere :  Having  the  pole  coinciding 
with  the  zenith  ( parallel  sphere'),  or  lying  on  the 
horizon  (right  sphere )  ;  not  oblique.  Of  a  sun¬ 
dial  :  Facing  straight  to  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  ;  not  declined. 

1659  p.  Pell  Impr.Sea  To  Rdr.  Dvb,«^,  They  are 
like  a  direct  North  Dial,  that  hath  but  morning  and  evening 
hours  on  it.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  310  Of  Dyal 
Planes  some  be  Direct,  others  Decliners,  others  Oblique. 
I727r5I  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Dial,  Dials  which  respect  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  are  called  direct  dials  . . 
North  Dial  or  erect  direct  north  Dial,  is  that  described  on 
the  surface  of  the  prime  vertical  looking  northward. 

c.  Mil.  Applied  to  a  battery,  etc.  whose  fire  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  works  attacked. 

1851  J.  S.  Macaulay  Field  Fortif.  8  The  defence  is  called 
direct  when  the  flanking  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
flanked  ;  when  not  perpendicular,  it  is  termed  oblique . 

d.  Mech.  (see  quot.). 

1879  Thomson  &  Tau  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  111  When  a  body 
rolls  and  spins  on  another  body,  the  trace  of  either  on  the 
other  is  the  curved  or  straight  line  along  which  it  is  suc¬ 
cessively  touched.  If  the  instantaneous  axis  is  in  the 
normal  plane  perpendicular  to  the  traces,  the  rolling  is 
called  direct. 

e.  Cry st.  Opposed  to  oblique  :  see  quot. 

1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  65  Those  [rhombohedrons]  in 
which  jhe  unequal  index  is  algebraically  greater  than  the 
equal  indices  are  called  direct.  1895  Story-Maskelyne 
Crystallogr.  141  and  312. 

3.  Astron.  Of  the  motion  of  a  planet,  etc. :  Pro-  *3 
ceeding  in  the  order  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  i.e.  from 
west  to  east ;  also  said  of  the  body  so  moving. 
Opposed  to  retrograde. 

m  c  1391  Chaucer  A  strol.  11.  §  35  heading ,  This  is  the  work- 
inge  of  the  conclusioun,  to  knowe  yif  that  any  planete  be 
directe  or  retrograde.  Ibid y  Yif  so  be  bat  this  planete  be 
vp-on  the  Est  side  . .  thanne  is  he  retrograde  &  yif  he  be  on 
the  west  side,  than  is  he  directe.  1700  Dryden  Fables , 
Palamon  «$•  Arc.  11.  616  Two  geomantick  figures  were  dis¬ 
played  ..  a  warrior  ar.d  a  maid,  One  when  direct,  and  one 
when  retrograde.  1726  tr.  Gregory’s  Astron.  I.  in.  453 


After  the  Planet  which  is  nearer  to  the  Sun,  has  pass’d  the 
second  Station  at  d,  it  becomes  direct  again.  1786-7  Bon- 
nycastle  Astron.  419  A  planet  is  said  to  be  direct,  when  it 
moves  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs.  1837  Pen?iy 
Cycl.  IX.  14  The  course  of  these  celestial  motions  is  always 
from  west  to  east,  which  is  the  direct  course. 

4.  Of  relations  of  time,  order,  succession,  etc., 
which  can  be  figured  or  represented  by  those  of 
space :  Straightforward,  uninterrupted,  immediate. 

a.  gen. 

1494  Fabyan  Citron,  v.  Ixxvi.  54,  I  shal  ..  sette  theym  in 
suche  a  direct  ordre,  that  it  shalbe  apparant  to  the  Reder. 

b.  Of  succession:  Proceeding  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  father  to  son,  or  the  converse;  lineal,  as 
opposed  to  collateral ;  as  a  direct  heir  or  ancestor. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  IV,  21b,  Edmonde  Mortimer  .. 
then  next  and  direct  heire  of  England  and  of  Fraunce. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  117  The  last  King  of 
Portugall,  in  whom  ended  the  direct  masculine  line,  a  1661 
Fuller  Worthies,  Wa-riuicksh.  (1662)  126  Sir  James  Drax, 
a  direct  descendant  from  the  Heirs  male.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl,  s.  v.  Direct,  The  heirs  in  a  direct  line  always  precede 
those  in  the  collateral  lines. 

c.  Logic.  Proceeding  from  antecedent  to  conse¬ 
quent,  from  cause  to  effect,  etc. ;  uninterrupted, 
immediate. 

1828  Whately  Rhetoric  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  258/1  Either 
Direct  or  Indirect  Reasoning  being  employed  indifferently 
for  Refutation  as  well  as  for  any  other  purpose.  1864 
Bowen  Logic  viii.  243  In  the  other  Figures,  there  are  two 
indifferent  Conclusions,  neither  of  which  is  more  direct  or 
immediate  than  the  others.  1891  Welton  Logic  I.  iv.  iv. 
422  Reduction  is  direct  when  the  original  conclusion  is 
deduced  from  premises  derived  from  those  given.  Ibid. 
426  This  indirect  process  is  not  reduction  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  direct  method  is. 

d.  Math.  F ollowing  the  simple  or  natural  order : 
opposed  to  inverse :  see  quots. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  1.  xi.  (ed.  7)  33  Working  by  the 
common  or  direct  Rule  of  Three.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Direct.  1806  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  44  The 
Rule  of  Three  Direct  is  that  in  which  more  requires  more, 
or  less  requires  less.  1807  Ibid.  II.  279  The  Direct  and 
Inverse  Method  of  Fluxions  . .  the  direct  method  . .  consists 
in  finding  the  fluxion  of  any  proposed  fluent  or  flowing 
quantity  ;  and  the  inverse  method,  which  consists  in  finding 
the  fluent  of  any  proposed  fluxion.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat. 
Philos.  64  In  the  direct  ratio  of  the  arms  of  the  lever. 

e.  Direct  opposite  or  contrary :  that  which  is 
in  the  same  straight  or  vertical  line  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  centre  ;  that  which  is  absolutely  or 
exactly  contrary. 

1786  Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  173  He  had  not 
scrupled  to  assert  the  direct  contrary  of  the  positions  by 
him  maintained.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  482  Is  not 
this  the  direct  contrary  of  what  was  admitted  before? 

f.  Music.  Opposed  to  inverted  (of  intervals, 
etc.),  or  to  contrary  (of  motion). 

1828  Webster  s.  v.,  In  Music ,  a  direct  interval  is  that 
which  forms  any  kind  of  harmony  on  the  fundamental 
sound  which  produces  it;  as  the  fifth,  major  third,  and 
octave.  1864  —  Direct  chord  (Musi),  one  in  which  the 
fundamental  tone  is  the  lowest.  1867  Macfarren  Har¬ 
mony  ii.  50  The  augmented  5th,  which  stands  between  the 
mediant  and  the  leading  note  in  a  minor  key,  is  always 
dissonant,  in  whatever  position  it  occurs,  whether  direct 
or  inverted.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  448  Direct  Motion 
is  the  progression  of  parts  or  voices  in  a  similar  direction. 

5.  That  goes  straight  to,  or  bears  straight  upon, 
the  point,  without  circumlocution  or  ambiguity ; 
straightforward. 

I53°  Palsgr.  387  ‘  To  serve  you  *  maketh  a  dyrecte  an- 
swere  to  the  questyon.  1535  Coverdale  Job  xxxviii.  3, 

I  will  question  the,  se  thou  geue  me  a  dyrecte  answere. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  238  Which  had 
bene  the  directer  speech  and  more  apert.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  V.  L.y.  iv.  90,  I  durst  go  no  further  then  the  lye  cir¬ 
cumstantial  :  nor  he  durst  not  giue  me  the  lye  direct.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xviii.  93  If  the  Soveraign  Power  ..  be 
not  in  direct  termes  renounced.  1759  Robertson  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  iv.  308  No  direct  evidence  had  as  yet  appeared 
against  Bothwell.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  114  They 
ventured  to  bring  direct  charges  against  the  Treasurer. 
1888  R.  Kipling  Tales fr.  Hills  (1891)  245  This  was  at  once 
a  gross  insult  and  a  direct  lie. 

b.  Straightforward  in  manner  or  conduct ;  up¬ 
right,  downright. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  31  Just  or  unjust, 
godly  or  wicked,  direct  or  indirect,  worthy  or  to  be  dis¬ 
praised.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  298  Be  euen  and  direct 
with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for  or  no.  1604  —  Oth. 
111.  iii.  378  Take  note,  take  note,  (O  World !)  To  be  direct 
and  honest,  is  not  safe.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 

1.  v.  17  Yet  was  the  Idolatry  direct  and  downe-right  in  the 
people.  1768  Sterne  Sent,  fourn.  (1778)  I.  168  (Pulse) 
When  my  views  are  direct . .  I  care  not  if  all  the  world  saw 
me.  1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  279  His  conduct  in  the 
revolution  has  been  direct  and  manly.  1871  Morley  Vol¬ 
taire  (1886)  9  If  he  was  bitter,  he  was  still  direct.  1894 
Baring-Gould  Kitty  A  lone  II.  107  She  was  one  of  those 
direct  persons  who,  when  they  have  taken  a  course,  hold 
to  it  persistently. 

t  c.  Downright,  positive,  absolute  (in  character). 
1668  Pepys  Diary  19  Aug.,  What  should  it  be  but  Jane, 
in  a  fit  of  direct  raving,  which  lasted  half  an  hour.  1751 
Paltock  P.  Wilkins  (1784)  II.  232  I  then  perceived  they 
were  direct  forges. 

6.  Effected  or  existing  without  intermediation  or 
intervening  agency ;  immediate. 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iV.  i.  250  That  by  direct,  or  in¬ 
direct  attempts  He  seeke  the  life  of  any  Citizen.  1601  — 
All's  Well  iii.  vi.  9  In  mine  owne  direct  Knowledge,  with¬ 
out  any  malice. .he’s  a  most  notable  Coward.  1805  Foster  | 


Ess.  1.  ii.  29  Direct  companionship  with  a  few.  1820 
Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  356  The  fisher  is  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive.  .direct  blows  from  its  fins  or  tail,  i860  Ruskin  Mod. 
Paint.  V.  ix.  i.  202  The  directest  manifestation  of  Deity  to 
man  is  in  His  own  image,  that  is,  in  man.  1863  Bright  Sp. 
America  30  June,  There  is  no  man  in  England  who  has  a 
more  direct  interest  in  it  than  I  have.  1891  Law  Times  XCI. 
425/2  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  placed  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  direct  touch  with  their  constituencies. 

b.  Of  speech  or  narration  :  In  the  form  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  not  modified  in  form  by  being  re¬ 
ported  in  the  third  person. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Direct,  A  very  good  historian 
uses  the  phrase  Direct  Speech,  or  harangue,  when  he  intro¬ 
duces  any  one  speaking,  or  haranguing  of  himself.  1879 
Roby  Latin  Gram.  11.  iv.  xxiii.  325  The  indicative  expresses 
a  fact ;  or  a  direct  statement  of  opinion  of  the  writer  or 
speaker.  Ibid.  333  A  direct  question  (or  exclamation)  is  put 
in  the  indicative  mood. 

c.  Biol.  Of  cell- division  :  Effected  without  the 
formation  of  nuclear  figures  ;  amitotic. 

1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  Introd.  22  The 
division  of  the  protoplasm  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
division  of  the  nucleus.  The  process  may  be  direct  or 
amitotic,  the  nucleus  simply  elongating,  and  being  split  by 
a  constriction. 

d.  Direct  action,  action  which  takes  effect  with¬ 
out  intermediate  instrumentality. 

Direct-action  or  direct-acting  steam-engine ,  one  in  which 
the  piston-rod  or  cross-head  acts  directly  upon  the  crank 
without  the  intervention  of  a  working-beam. 

Direct-acting  or  direct- action  pump :  a  steam-pump  in 
which  the  steam-piston  and  the  pump-piston  are  connected 
by  a  straight  piston  rod,  without  intervening  crank. 

[1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  507/1  [It]  effects  the  direct  con¬ 
nection  of  the  piston  with  the  crank.  Ibid.  507/2  Engines 
of  direct  connection.]  1843  Proc.  List.  Civil  Engin.  II.  69 
The  comparatively  recent  introduction  of  direct-action 
steam-engines  on  board  the  steam-vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
1857  Chambers  Information  I.  396  The  best  and  simplest 
form  of  direct-acting  engine  is  that  known  as  the  oscillating. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  356/1  (Westinghouse-brake) 
A  small  but  powerful  direct-acting  steam-engine  . .  operates 
the  air-pump.  Ibid.  705  In  Napier’s  direct-action  steam- 
engine,  the  beam  is  retained,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  pumps.  1878  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Engin.  LI  1 1 . 
98  (title)  Direct  Acting  or  Non-Rotative  Pumping  Engines 
and  Pumps.  Ibid.  364  The  construction  of  the  second 
direct-action  pumping  engine  on  a  new  system  for  the  Paris 
waterworks  at  St.  Maur. 

e.  Direct  tax  :  one  levied  immediately  upon  the 
persons  who  are  to  bear  the  burden,  as  opposed  to 
indirect  taxes  levied  upon  commodities,  of  which 
the  price  is  thereby  increased,  so  that  the  persons 
on  whom  the  incidence  ultimately  falls  pay  indi¬ 
rectly  a  proportion  of  taxation  included  in  the  price 
of  the  article.  So  direct  rate ,  rating ,  taxation ,  etc. 

The  chief  direct  taxes  in  Great  Britain  are  the  Income  and 
Property  Taxes ;  local  and  municipal  rates  are  also  examples 
of  direct  taxation. 

1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  v.  ii.  (1869)  II.  442  There  are  . . 
two  different  circumstances  which  render  the  interest  of 
money  a  much  less  proper  subject  of  direct  taxation  than 
the  rent  of  land.  1801  A.  Hamilton  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  192 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  item  in  the  catalogue  of  our  taxes 
which  has  been  more  unpopular  than  that  which  is  called 
the  direct  tax.  1802  M.  Cutler  in  Life  (1888)  II.  65  There 
are  two  objects  in  view — one  is  to  attack  the  funded  debt, 
and  the  other,  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people.  1828  Webster 
s.v.,  Direct  tax  is  a  tax  assessed  on  real  estate,  as  houses 
and  lands.  184s  Mc(Julloch  Taxation  Introd.  (1852)  1 
A  Tax  is  called  direct  when  it  is  immediately  taken  from 
property  or  labour  ;  and  indirect  when  it  is  taken  from  them 
by  making  their  owners  pay  for  liberty  to  use  certain 
articles,  or  to  exercise  certain  privileges.  1845  Disraeli 
Sybil  (1863)  220  The  ruinous  mystification  that  metamor- 
hosed  direct  taxation  by  the  Crown  into  indirect  taxation 
y  the  Commons.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  287  The 
discontent  excited  by  direct  imposts  is  . .  almost  always  out 
of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  bring  into 
the  Exchequer.  1894  Daily  News  13  Feb.  5/5  Having 
fabricated  a  direct-rating  test  for  parish  councillors,  the 
House  did  the  same  for  guardians  of  the  poor. 

B.  adv.  =  Directly,  a.  Straight  in  direction 
or  aspect.  b.  Immediately.  C.  Absolutely, 
exactly,  d.  Comb,  with  adj.,  as  direct-acting  (see 
A  6  d),  direct-dealing. 

c  1450  Henryson  Test.  Cres.  (R.),  Her  [Venus’]  golden 
face  in  oppositioun  Of  God  Phebus  direct  descending  down. 

?  a  1550  Freiris  of  Berio ik  342  in  Dunbar  s  Poems  (1893)  296 
And  to  the  eist  direct  he  turnis  his  face.  1614  Rowlands 
Fooles  Bolt  14  Saying  grace  in  mentall  wise,  Holding  his 
Hatt  direct  before  his  eyes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  526 
Direct  against  which  op’nd  from  beneath.  .A  passage  down 
to  th’  Earth.  1743  Chesterf.  Lett.  I.  xeix.  277  You  will 
observe,  they  are  direct  contrary  subjects.  1830  Westminst. 
Rev.  XII.  292  We  do  not  think  that  any  direct-dealing 
man  ..can  admire  the  figure.  1840  Macaulay  Ess. , 
Ranke  (1854)  556/2  His  orders  have  come  down  to  him 
.  .direct  from  on  high.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876) 
II.  App.  669  He  fancies  that  the  embassy  went  direct  to 
Hungary.  1880  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  460  This  property  is 
held  direct  from  the  Crown.  1884  Ibid.  9  App.  Cases  1 
Securities,  .procurable  only  from  the  corporations  direct. 

Direct  (dire'kt),  sb.  [app.  f.  Direct  vi] 

1.  gen.  A  direction. 

1615  T.  Adams  Lycanthropy  4  ‘Behold’!  is  ..  in  Holy 
Writ,  evermore  the  avant-courier  of  some  excellent  thing. . 

It  is  a  direct,  a  reference,  a  dash  of  the  Holy  Ghost’s  pen. 

2.  Mus.  A  sign  (W)  placed  on  the  stave  at  the 
end  of  a  page  or  line  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
following  note. 

1674  Playford*vS*£*7/  Mus.  i.  xi.  35  A  Direct  is  usually  at 
the  end  of  a  Line,  and  serves  to  direct  to  the  place  of  the 
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first  Note  on  the  next  Line.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  1. 448/2 
Direct ,  a  mark  (tv)  to  be  found  in  music  up  to  the  present 
century,  .like  the  catchword  at  the  foot  of  a  page. 

•|-  3.  In  direct  of :  see  Direct  a,  1  c. 

Dire'ctable,  a.  Also  -ible.  [f.  Direct  v.  -t- 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  directed. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Aug.  2/1  No  argument,  .would  have 
persuaded  . .  the  spectators  that  I  had  not  guided  with 
singular  expertness  my  directable  balloon.  1884  Commer¬ 
cial  Advert.  (N.  Y.),  Once  the  principle  of  directible  bal¬ 
looning  is  discovered. 

Directed,  ///.  a.  [f.  Direct  v.  +  -edC] 
Aimed,  addressed,  guided,  etc.  :  see  the  vb. 

1598  Florio,  Dirctto.  .directed  or  adrest.  1727  Philip 
Quart/  93  The  Coach  was  arriv’d  to  the  directed  Place.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  236  The  Dartmouth  poured  on 
them  a  well  directed  broadside.  1891  Daily  Hews  6  May 
5/6  To  create  and  maintain  a  large  amount  of  organized  and 
directed  activity  within  the  limits  of  his  large  diocese. 

Hence  +  Directedly  adv.  Obs.,  directly. 

1539  Tonstall  Scrm .  Pahn  Sund.  (1823)  49  We  shuld 
put  an  other  foundation  of  the  churche  than  Christe,  whyche 
is  dyrectedly  agaynst  saint  Paule.  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu 
Acts  and  Mon .  (1642)  277  Directedly  intending  for  his 
owne  advancement. 

Directer,  -ible :  see  Director,  -able. 

Directing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Direct  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Direct  (q.v.)  ;  direction  (in 
various  senses). 

1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Directyng,  cidresse.  1559  Cunningham 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  161  As  touchinge  the  directing  of  anye 
shippe.  1632  Star  Chamb .  Cases  (Camden)  97  The  coun¬ 
tenancing  of  causes  and  directing  of  juries.  1751  Labelye 
Westm.  Br.  66  The  Directing  the  Persons  concerned  therein, 
was  committed  to  one  Person  only.  1890  G.  B.  Shaw 
Fabian  Ess.  Socialism  119  The  ‘directing’  of  companies 
and  the  patronizing  of  nitrogenous  Volunteer  Colonels. 

Directing,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  directs  : 
see  the  verb. 

1588  J.  Mellis  Briefe  Instruct.  Gviij,  Aboue  the  direct¬ 
ing  line.  1670  Devout  Commun.  (1688)  69  Some  beams  of 
thy  directing  consolatory  light.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840) 
I.  xv.  259  A  secret  directing  Providence.  1889  Spectator 
19  Oct.,  That  is  the  true  end  of  arranging  work,  and  it  is 
one  which  the  directing  classes  do  not  forget  when  arrang¬ 
ing  work  for  themselves. 

b.  spec,  directing-circle,  a  circle  made  of  two 
hoops,  one  within  the  other,  to  guide  sappers  in 
the  making  of  gabions  ;  directing-plane  ( Persp. ), 
a  plane  passing  through  the  point  of  sight  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture ;  directing-point 
(Persp.),  the  point  at  which  any  original  line 
meets  the  directing  plane  (Gwilt  Arch.  Gloss.  1876); 
directing-post,  a  finger-post  on  a  road. 

1851  J.  S.  Macaulay  Field Fortif.  66  The  directing  circle 
is  then  laid  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  pickets  are  driven  at  equal  distances  apart,  between 
the  hoops.  1876  Directing  plane,  point  [see  Director  3  f ). 
1876  Hardy  Ethelberta  (1890)  28  Reaching  the  directing- 
post  where  the  road  branched  into  two,  she  paused. 

Direction  (dire’kjbn,  doi-).  [a.  L.  direction- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  dirig- Ire  to  Direct  ;  cf.  F. 
direction,  15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  possibly  the 
immediate  source  in  some  senses.] 

1.  The  action  or  function  of  directing :  a.  of 
pointing  or  aiming  anything  straight  towards  a 
mark  ;  b.  of  putting  or  keeping  in  the  right  way 
or  course  ;  guidance,  conduct ;  c.  of  instructing 
how  to  proceed  or  act  aright ;  authoritative  guid¬ 
ance,  instruction  ;  d.  of  keeping  in  right  order ; 
management,  administration. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxiv.  xiii,  She  [nature]  werketh 
upon  all  wonderly  . .  In  sondry  wyse  by  great  dyreccyon. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  138  Which  thing  was  shewed  unto 
the  kinges  counsaile,  by  whose  direction,  the  matter  was 
committed  unto  Sir  Philip  Basset.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11. 
iii.  128  He  is  a  Souldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar  And  giue 
direction.  1618  Raleigh  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  38  Where 
without  any  direccion  from  me,  a  Spanish  village  was  burnt. 
1659  B.  Harris  Parivats  Iron  Age  109  Father  Arnout, 
who  was  preferred  by  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  to  the  direction 
of  the  [King’s]  Conscience.  1662  J.  Davif.s  tr.  Olearius' 
Voy.  Ambass.  36  The  Steeples  give  a  great  direction  to  the 
Ships  that  sail  that  way.  1689-92  Locke  Toleration  in.  ii. 
Wks.  1727  II.  324  Their  want  of  Knowledge  during  their 
Nonnage,  makes  them  want  Direction,  a  1719  Bp.  Smal- 
ridge  (J.),  The  direction  of  good  works  to  a  good  end. 
1765  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  217  He  may  use  one 
of  his  hands  when  necessary  for  the  direction  of  the  horses. 
1801  Strutt  Sports  <y  Past.  11.  i.  60  [No]  such  precision. . 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
xxxii,  Who  shall  arraign  the  head  by  whose  direction  the 
act  was  done?  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  422 
The  French  prince  followed  the  direction  of  his  wiser 
instincts.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  11.  ix,  She  felt  the  need 
of  direction  even  in  small  things. 

-|-  2.  Capacityfordirecting;  administrative  faculty. 

1585  J.  B.  tr.  Viret's  Sch.  Beastes  A  vij,  Because  of  their 
industrie  . .  and  of  that  prudence  and  direction  that  they 
have.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  v.  iii.  16  Call  for  some  men 
of  sound  direction.  1636  Massinger  Bash f.  Lover  11.  iv, 
The  enemy  must  say  we  were  not  wanting  In  courage  or 
direction. 

3.  The  office  of  a  director;  a  body  of  directors; 
=  Directorate. 

1710  Steele  Taller  No.  206  F  2  We  met  a  Fellow  who 
is  a  Lower  Officer  where  Jack  is  in  the  Direction.  1771 
Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  225  A  friend,  .will  recommend 
you  to  the  direction.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  1.  62, 

I  will  ask  some  of  the  Direction.  1878  F.  S.  Williams 
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Midi.  Railzv.  124  Resignation  by  Mr.  Hudson  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  direction. 

b.  Mus.  The  office  or  function  of  the  conductor 
of  an  orchestra  or  choir  :  see  Direct  v.  5  b. 

+  4.  Orderly  arrangement  or  disposition  of  mat¬ 
ters  ;  arranged  or  ordered  course  ;  arrangement, 
order.  Chiefly  in  to  take  or  set  direction .  Obs. 

1407  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Exp.  173  ^eff  ther  be  any  dereke- 
syon  take  at  thes  kowensel  for  the  Kinges  goenge.  1475 
Plumpton  Corr.  33  He  shall  see  such  a  derection  betwixt 
his  brother  Gascoin  &  you,  as  shalbe  to  your  harts  ease 
&  worship.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  491  The  whiche  vari- 
aunce  to  apese  the  Kynge  toke  therein  some  payne,  but  no 
direccion  he  myghte  set  therein,  so  that  the  saide  duke  & 
sir  John  deperted  with  wordes  of  diffiaunce.  1548  Hall 
Chroii.i  Hen.  VIII,  14/b,  And  there  remained  at  the  kynges 
charge,  til  other  direccion  was  taken  for  theim. 

5.  with  a  and  pi. :  An  instruction  how  to  proceed 
or  act ;  an  order  to  be  carried  out,  a  precept. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  257,  I  set  downe  directions 
and  precepts,  how  you  should  order  and  dispose  your 
studies.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  129  He  . .  took  little  or 
nothing  but  by  the  Doctors  directions.  1722  De  Foe 
Plague  (1754)  10,  I  desire  this  Account  may  pass  with  them, 
rather  for  a  Direction  to  themselves  to  act  by.  1801  Strutt 
Sports  <$•  Past.  In  trod.  24  The  stage  direction  then  requires 
the  entry  of  Two  men.  1845  H.  J.  Rose  in  Encycl.  Metrop. 
II.  897/1  His  [Christ’s]  direction  in  the  case  of  an  offending 
brother,  ‘  tell  it  to  the  Church*,  .would  be  unintelligible,  if 
there  were  no  visible  Church.  1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napo¬ 
leon  (1855).  II.  xxx.  569  His  instructions  contained  the 
following  directions. 

b.  Instruction  how  to  go  to  a  place. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  i.  6  Withouten  guyde  Or  good 
direction  how  to  enter  in.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xvi. 
x,  Fitzpatrick  . .  was  inquiring  in  the  street  after  his  wife, 
and  had  just  received  directions  to  the  door.  1762  Goldsm. 
Cit.  IV.  ciii,  I . .  beg  of  you  to  provide  him  with  proper 
directions  for  finding  me  in  London. 

6.  The  action  of  directing  or  addressing  a  letter, 
or  the  like.  +  b.  The  dedication  or  address  of  a 
writing  (obs.).  C.  The  superscription  or  address 
upon  a  letter  or  parcel  sent,  indicating  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  and  where  it  is  to  be  taken  ;  the 
name  of  the  place  at  which  letters  for  a  particular 
person  are  to  be  delivered;  =  Address  sb.  7.  d. 
U  S.  Law .  ‘  In  equity  pleading,  that  part  of 
the  bill  containing  the  address  to  the  court ’  (Cent. 
Diet.).  (Called  in  England  the  address.) 

1524  WolseyZ<?A  to  D acres  Apr.  in  M.  A.  E.  "Wood  Lett. 
Illustr .  Ladies  ( 1846)  1. 315  It  was  folded  in  the  said  paper, 
without  direction  to  any  person,  and  sealed  semblably  with 
a  letter  of  a  contrary  tenor.  1586  A.  Day  E?ig.  Secretary  1. 
(1625)  4  That  it  [a  writing]  containe  not  base  . .  or  scurrile 
matter,  unbeseeming  a  direction  so  worthy.  Ibid.  1. 16  The 
directions,  which  on  the  outside  of  every  Letter,  .are  always 
fixed,  and  commonly  are  termed  by  the  name  of  Super¬ 
scriptions.  1663  Chas.  II,  in  Cartwright  Madame  Henri¬ 
etta  (1894)  138  A  little  booke  . .  by  the  derections  you  will 
see  where  *tis  to  be  had.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let. 
to  Ctess  Mar  10  Mar.,  I  have  received,  .that  short  note. . 
in  which  you  . .  promise  me  a  direction  for  the  place  you 
stay  in.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xiii.  ii,  The  proper 
direction  to  him  was,  To  Dr.  Misaubin  in  the  World. 
1786  Burns  Let.  to  W.  Chahners  27  Dec.,  My  direction  is 
— care  of  Andrew  Bruce,  merchant,  Bridge-street.  1840 
Clough  Amours  de  Voy.  v.  vii,  Has  he  not  written  to  you  ? 
— he  did  not  know  your  direction.  _  1886  N.  fy  Q.  7th  Ser. 
II.  425/1  These  letters  ..  retain  their  directions  ..  and  bear 
the  postmarks  of  the  period. 

+  7.  Disposition,  turn  of  mind.  Obs.  rare. 

1642  Life  Dk.  Buckhm.  in  Select.  Hart.  Misc.  (1793)  286 
His  religious  lady,  of  sweet  and  noble  direction. 

+  8.  Direct  motion  (of  a  planet)  :  see  Direct  a . 
3.  Obs.  rare. 

1658  Phillips,  Direction ,  a  Planet  is  said  direct,  when  it 
moveth  in  its  natural  course  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  Signs.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.j  Direction ,  in  as¬ 
tronomy,  the  motion,  and  other  phaenomena,  of  a  planet, 
when  direct.  1790  Sibly  Astrol.  (1792)  1.  147  Direction 
signifies  a  planet  moving  on  in  its  natural  course  from 
west  to  east. 

9.  The  particular  course  or  line  pursued  by  any 
moving  body,  as  defined  by  the  part  or  region  of 
space,  point  of  the  compass,  or  other  fixed  or  known, 
point,  towards  which  it  is  directed ;  the  relative 
point  towards  which  one  moves,  turns  the  face,  the 
mind,  etc. ;  the  line  towards  any  point  or  region  in 
its  relation  to  other  lines  taken  as  known. 

Angle  of  d.,  line  of  d. :  see  quots.  1706,  1727. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  100  The  undulating  pulse  is  ..  at 
right  angles  with  the  Ray  or  Line  of  direction.  1706 
Clarke  Attrib.  God  ix.  (R.),  The  direction  of  all  their  [the 
planets’]  progressive  motions  . .  from  the  west  to  the  east. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Line  of  Direction  (in  Meehan.) 
is  the  Line  of  Motion  that  any  natural  body  observes 
according  to  the  Force  impressed  upon  it.  1727-51  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Angle  of  Direction,  in  mechanics,  is  that 
comprehended  between  the  lines  of  direction  of  two  con¬ 
spiring  powers.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  IVaters  II.  47  The 
tides  . .  move  it  in  two  different  directions  four  times  in  the 
natural  day.  1756  Burke  Sitbl.  <$•  B.  iii.  xv,  Their  parts 
never  continue  long  in  the  same  right  line.  They  vary 
their  direction  every  moment.  1834  Medwin  Angler  m 
Wales  II.  103  The  trout  were  darting  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  1842  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  70  The  direction  of 
this  rotation  is  changed  by  changing  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  6  These  terms — 
north  and  south,  east  and  west . .  indicate  definite  directions. 
1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  218  The  direction 
of  a  force  is  the  line  in  which  it  acts.  If  the  place  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  force  be  regarded  as  a  point,  a  line  through  that 


oint,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  tends  to  move  the 
ody,  is  the  direction  of  the  force.  Mod.  Tell  me  in  what 
direction  to  100k.  He  has  gone  in  the  direction  of  Warwick. 
In  what  direction  is  Versailles  from  Paris? 

b.  fig.  in  reference  to  a  course  of  action  or  the 
like,  viewed  as  motion. 

1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  206  *  3  A  Man,  actuated  at 
once  by  different  desires,  must  move  in  a  direction  peculiar 
to  himself,  f  1790  Willock  Voy.  306  Of  late,  .politics  have 
taken  a  new  direction.  1830  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  1 1 1.  i.  5  Too 
often  the  impulse  which  sprang  from  a  public  source,  took 
the  direction  of  a  private  end.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vi. 
§  4. 308  Efforts,  .in  the  direction  of  educational  and  religious 
reform. _  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  519  New  directions 
of  enquiry. 

10.  Astrol.  (See  quots.) 

1706  Phillifs  (ed.  Kersey).  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Di¬ 
rection .  .is  a  kind  of  calculus,  whereby  they  pretend  to  find 
the  time  wherein  any  notable  accident  shall  befal  the  person 
whose  horoscope  is  drawn.  1819  Jas.  Wilson  Compl.  Diet. 
Astrol.s.v.,  Primary  directions  are  arithmetical  calculations 
of  the  time  of  events  caused  by  the  significator  forming  con¬ 
junctions,  or  aspects,  with  the  places  of  promittors.  Ibid., 
The  distance  of  the  place  of  a  significator  in  a  nativity  from 
the  place  he  must  arrive  at  before  he  can  form  the  aspect., 
is  called  the  arc  of  direction. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  direction-giver,  -paper ; 
direction  cosines,  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which 
a  given  direction  makes  with  the  three  axes  of  co¬ 
ordinates  in  space;  direction-post,  a  finger-post 
at  the  branching  of  a  road,  a  directing  post ; 
direction-ratio,  the  ratio  of  one  of  the  oblique  co¬ 
ordinates  of  a  point  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  origin;  direction- word  =  Catchword  i. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent .  iii.  ii.  90  Sweet  Protheus,  my  di- 
rection-giuer,  Let  us  into  the  City  presently.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  Direction-zuord .  .a  Word  set  at  the  bottom  of 
a  Page  directing  or  shewing  the  first  word  of  the  next  page. 
1769  Franklin  Lett .  Wks.  1887  IV.  233  Enclosed  is  his  di¬ 
rection-paper  for  opening  and  fixing  it.  1844  Dickens  Mart. 
Chuz.  ii,  A  direction-post,  which  is  always  telling  the  way 
to  a  place.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  ii.  35  To  inform  a  traveller. . 
is  not  to  forbid  the  use  of  direction- posts  on  the  way. 

Hence  Dire’ctionism,  the  theory  of  a  directing 
power  underlying  the  material  forces  of  the  universe; 
Directionless  a .,  void  of  aim  or  direction. 

i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vi.  iv.  §  8  An  aspen  or  elm 
leaf  is  thin,  tremulous,  and  directionless,  compared  with 
the  spear-like  setting  and  firm  substance  of  a  rhododendron 
or  laurel  leaf.  1873  Pater  Renaissance  viii.  190  The  eyes 
are  wide  and  directionless,  not  fixing  anything  with  their 
gaze.  1894  Month  June  281  He  ..  supposes  a  power 
underlying  the  whole,  which  he  calls  ‘  directionism’;  as  an 
antagonistic  view  to  that  of  mere  materialism. 

Directional  (dire'kjanal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
+  1.  Serving  for  direction  or  guidance:  see 
quot.  Obs. 

1612  Sturtevant  Melallica  (1854)  67  Directional  is  that 
moddle  which  is  made  only  to  guide  the  Artificer  in  the 
dimensions  of  all  the  parts,  as  also  for  to  direct  them  for  the 
kinds  of  the  matter  and  the  stuffe  . .  to  make  the  engin  in¬ 
tended. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  direction  in  space. 

1881  Maxwell  Electr.  Magn.  II.  168  These  directional 
relations.  1881  Spottiswoode  in  Nature  No.  623.  546  There 
is  a  dissymmetry  at  the  two  ends  or  ‘  terminals  ’  of  a  battery 
. .  or  other  source  of  electricity,  implying  a  directional 
character  either  in  that  which  is  transmitted,  or  in  the  mode 
of  its  transmission. 

3.  Alg.  Directional  coefficient  (of  an  imaginary 
quantity),  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
quantity  by  its  modulus. 

Hence  Dire’ctionally  adv.,  with  respect  to 
direction. 

1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  107  A  fixed  ring 
in  space  (directionally  fixed,  that  is  to  say,  hut  having  the 
same  translational  motion  as  the  earth's  centre). 

J-  Dire’ctitude.  Obs.  Humorous  blunder,  used 
apparently  for  wrong  or  discredit. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  v.  222  Which  Friends  sir,  durst  not., 
shew  themselues.  .his  Friends,  whilest  he’s  in  Directitude. 

Directive  (dire’ktiv,  doi-),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  med.L. 
direcliv-us,  f.  direct -  ppl.  stem  of  dirigb-e  to  direct : 
see  -IVE.  In  F.  directif  -ive  (i3~i4th  c.),  Sp.  and 
Pg.  directivo,  It.  direttivo  1  having  or  giving  direc¬ 
tion  vnto,  directiue’  (Florio  1598).] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  function  of  directing, 
authoritatively  guiding,  or  ruling  :  see  Dikect  v. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  viii.  (1611)  18  A  law  therefore 
generally  taken,  is  a  directiue  rule  vnto  goodnesse  of  oper¬ 
ation.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  ii.  245  To  the  power  Di¬ 
rective  they  ought  to  be  subject.  1659  Pearson  Creed (1839) 
414  The  . .  directive  conscience  tells  us  what  we  are  to  do, 
and  the  subsequent  or  reflexive  conscience  warns  us  what 
we  are  to  receive.  1712  Berkeley  Passive  Obed.  §  7  Laws 
being  rules  directive  of  our  actions.  1729  Savage  Wanderer 
v.  656  No  friendly  stars  directive  beams  display.  1853  M. 
Kelly  tr.  Gosselitis  Power  Pope  II.  364  The  directive  power 
of  the  Church.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  ii.  16  Utility  or  Happiness, 
considered  as  the  directive  rule  of  human  conduct. 

+  b.  Law.  =  Directory  a.  b.  Obs. 

1610  Bp.  Carleton  Jurisd.  166  His  meaning  is  by  lawes 
directiue  . .  that  Princes  haue  no  coactiue  power  ouer  the 
Clergie  but  onely  power  directiue.  a  1649  Winthrop  New 
Eng.  (1826)  II.  205  There  is  a  threefold  power  of  magis- 
tratical  authority,  viz.  legislative,  judicial,  and  consultative 
or  directive  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  1698  R. 
Ferguson  Viezv  Eccles.  30  He  fulfilled  the  Directive  Part 
of  the  Law.  .he  likewise  underwent  the  Penalty  of  it. 

2.  Having  the  quality,  function,  or  power  of 
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directing  motion ;  causing  something  to  take  a 
particular  direction  in  space. 

(Used  especially  of  the  force  by  which  a  magnet  takes 
a  north  and  south  direction.) 

1625  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  iii.  (1635)  44  The  vertue 
Directiue,  by  which  a  needle  touched  with  the  Magnet, 
directs  and  conformes  it  selfe  North  and  South.  1667  Phil. 
Trans.  II.  437  The  Verticity  or  Directive  faculty  of  the 
Loadstone.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  377  The  directive 
power  of  the  magnet.  1842-3  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  65 
It  is.  .directive,  not  motive,  altering  the  direction  of  other 
forces,  but  not.  .initiating  them.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  <$• 
Magn.  II.  70  The  directive  action  of  the  earth’s  magnetism 
on  the  compass  needle. 

+  3.  Subject  to  direction.  Obs.  rare . 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  1.  iii.  356  Limbes  are  his  instruments, 
In  no  lesse  working,  then  are  Swords  and  Bowes  Directive 
by  the  Limbes. 

f  B.  sb.  That  which  directs.  Obs. 

1642  Rogers  Naaman  To  Rdr.  §  2  That  directive  of 
minde,  and  freedome  of  pure  will  that  kept  him.  1654 
Z.  Coke  Logick  (1657)  35  Spirituall  Vertue.  .is.  .the  com¬ 
mon  directive  of  all  other  vertues. 

Hence  Directively  adv.,  in  a  directive  manner, 
so  as  to  direct  or  guide  ;  Directiveness,  the 
quality  of  being  directive. 

1642  Milton  Obsei~u.  his  Majesty's  late  Answ .  <5*  Ex¬ 
presses  44  Those  . .  that  allow  humane  Laws  to  obleage 
Kings  more  then  directively.  1653  Baxter  Chr.  Concord 
79  If  a  Presbyter  may  not  Govern  directively,  then  he  may 
not  Teach.  1710  Norris  Chr.  Prud.  ii.  74  Prudence., 
actually  directs  and  conducts  men  in  the  management  of 
themselves  . .  and  this  actual  Directiveness  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Prudence.  1858  Bushnell  Serm.  New  Life  374 
God  will  co-work  . .  directively  in  all  the  great  struggles  of 
believing  souls. 

Directly  (dire*ktli),  adv.  [f.  Direct  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  direct  manner  or  way. 

1.  In  a  straight  line  of  motion ;  with  undeviat¬ 
ing  course ;  straight. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  800  The  king  with 
Queene  Anne  his  wife,  came  downe  out  of  the  white  Hall. . 
and  went  directly  to  the  kinges  Benche.  1601  Shaks.  Jut. 
C.  iv.  i.  32  A  Creature  that  I  teach  to  fight,  To  winde, 
to  stop,  to  run  directly  on.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot. 
(j736)  52  Cutting  thro’  one  of  them  either  directly  or  cross¬ 
wise.  1678  Bunyan  Pilgrim's  Prog.  1.  3  Keep  that  light 
in  your  eye,  and  go  up  directly  thereto.  1790  Paley  Horae 
Paul.  Rom.  i.  9  To  proceed  from  Achaia  directly  by  sea  to 
Syria.  1820  Scoresby  A  cc .  A  retie  Reg.  I.  304  [It]  advanced 
directly  towards  us  with  a  velocity  of  about  three  knots. 

b.  fig.  Straightforwardly;  pointedly;  simply; 
plainly  ;  f  correctly,  rightly  (obs.). 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  v.  ii,  [Grammar]  doth  us  tech 
. .  In  all  good  ordre  to  speke  directly.  1513  More  in  Grafton 
Chron.  (1568)  II.  786  He  would  that  point  should  be  lesse. . 
handled,  not  even  fully  playne  and  directly,  but  touched 
a  slope  craftily.  1568  Ibid.  II.  1339  He  might  firste  aske 
a  question  before  he  aunswered  directly  to  the  poynte.  1660 
F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  249  Not  being  able  to 
discern  directly  what  likenesse  they  were  of.  1711  Steele 
Sped.  No.  136  F  3,  I  never  directly  defame,  but  I  do  what 
is  as  bad.  1791  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  III.  274,  I  asked  him 
his  opinion  directly,  and  without  management. 

c.  Math.  Opposed  to  inversely. 

1743  W.  Emerson  Doctrine  Fluxions  iii.  vii.  274  The 
Times  of  describing  any  Spaces  uniformly  are  as  the  Spaces 
directly,  and  the  Velocities  reciprocally.  1796  Hutton 
Math.  Did.  I.  384/2  Quantities  are  said  to  be  directly 
proportional,  when  the  proportion  is  according  to  the  order 
of  the  terms.  1799  Ct.  RuMFORDin  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX. 
191  The  time  taken  up.  .is.  .as  the  capacity  of  the  body  to 
receive  and  retain  heat,  directly ,  and  as  its  conducting 
power,  inversely.  1864  Bowe«n  Logic  xii.  413  The  theory 
of  gravitation,  or  the  doctrine  that  every  body  attracts 
every  other  body  with  a  force  which  is  directly  as  its  mass 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance. 

2.  At  right  angles  to  a  surface ;  perpendicularly; 
vertically  ;  not  obliquely. 

I559  W.  CuNNrNGH  am  Cosmogr.  Glasse  29  Take  a  quadrant 
..and  set  it  directly  upright.  1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors 
(1640)  4  b,  In  place  where  the  Sunnes  beames  strike  directly 
against  the  earth . .  the  heate  is  so  great,  that  [etc.].  1665 

Hooke  Microgr.  130  This  does  shoot  or  propend  directly 
downwards.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  §  P.  186  Nearer 
the  Equator  the  Sun  and  Stars  ascend  and  descend  more 
directly,  but  the  farther  from  the  Equator  the  more  obliquely. 
1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  243  They  use  a  Pencil, 
held,  .not  obliquely,  as  our  Painters,  but  directly,  as  if  the 
Paper  were  to  be  prick’d.  Mod.  The  wind  is  blowing 
directly  on  shore. 

3.  Astron.  In  the  order  of  the  signs,  from  west 
to  east.  See  Direct  a.  3. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxii.  vi,  The  bodies  above  to 
have  their  moving  In  the  xii.  signes  . .  Some  rethrogarde, 
and  some  dyrectly. 

4.  Completely,  absolutely,  entirely,  exactly,  pre¬ 
cisely,  just. 

Esp.  in  directly  contrary  (see  Direct  a.  4  e)  ;  thence 
extended  to  other  relations. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  4  If  he  . .  leuij?  to  wirke,  and  do)?  con- 
trarily  directly.  1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  280  Entendyng  to 
drawe  directly  togidres  with  you.  1583  Stubbes  Anal. 
Abus.  11.  (1882)  88  It  is  most  directly  against  the  word  of 
God.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  iii.  iv.  73  This  concurres 
directly  with  the  Letter.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  192,  I 
found  one  described  and  Figur’d  directly  like  that  which 
I  had  by  me.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  219  It 
stands  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  City,  between  the  Old 
and  New  Town.  1720  Swift  Mod.  Education  Wks.  1755 
II.  11.  31  In  better  times  it  was  directly  otherwise.  1768 
Boswell  Corsica  (ed.  2)  356  He  was  directly  such  a  vener¬ 
able  hermit  as  we  read  of  in  the  old  romances.  1863  Mary 
Howitt  F.  Bretner's  Greece  II.  ii.  20  The  wind  ..  is 
directly  contrary.  1891  Sir  R.  V.  Williams  in  Law  Times' 
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Rep.  L XV.  608/2,  I  find  no  decision  directly  in  point  on 
this  question. 

5.  Without  the  intervention  of  a  medium  or  agent; 
immediately ;  by  a  direct  process  or  mode. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  165  Immediatly  or 
mediatly,  that  is  to  say,  without  meane,  or  by  some  meane, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  1533  Frith  Wks.  147  (R.)  Now  of 
this  maior  or  first  proposition  thus  vnderstand,  doth  the 
conclusion  folowe  directly.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxviii. 
163  Corporall  Punishment  is  that,  which  is  inflicted  on  the 
body  directly  . .  such  as  are  stripes  or  wounds.  1816 
Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  58  When  the  needful  does  not 
come  directly  out  of  their  own  pockets,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
11.  v.  251  The  sun  cannot  get  directly  at  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  snow.  1870  Max  Muller  Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  137  A  uni¬ 
versal  primeval  language  revealed  directly  by  God  to  man. 

6.  Immediately  (in  time)  ;  straightway;  at  once. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  ii.  219  And  who  in  want  a  hollow 

friend  doth  try,  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.  1743 
Bulkeley  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  18  Sent  the  Barge 
ashore.. to  see  if  the  Place  was  inhabited,  and  to  return 
aboard  directly.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  xxvii,  He 
sat  down  :  but  he  did  not  get  leave  to  speak  directly.  1881 
Blades  Caxton  (1882)  230  It  was  probably  put  to  press 
directly  after  if  not  during  the  translation.  Mod.  I  will 
come  directly.  Directly  after  this,  he  was  taken  away. 

b.  colloq.  as  conj.  As  soon  as,  the  moment  after. 
(Elliptical  for  directly  that ,  as ,  or  when.) 

1795  Montford  Castle  I.  88  Directly  you  refused  [his] 
assistance,  a  judgement  overtook  you.  1827  R.  H.  Froude 
Remains  (1838)  I.  68, 1  quite  forget  all  my  scepticism  directly 
I  fancy  myself  the  object  of  their  perception.  1837  J.  H. 
Newman  Proph.  OJficeCh.  2  But  it  admits  of  criticism,  and 
will  become  suspected,  directly  it  is  accused.  1837  R.  B. 
Ede  Prad.  Client.  74  Iodine  and  phosphorus  combine 
directly  they  come  into  contact.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz. 
I.  xii.  677  The  celebrated  work  of  De  Lolme  on  the  English 
constitution  was  suppressed,  .directly  it  appeared. 

Directness  (dire*ktnes).  [f.  Direct  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  direct  (lit.  and  Jig.)  ; 
straightness,  straightforwardness,  plainness. 

1598  Florio,  Diritezza ,  directnes,  straightnes.  c  1614 
Cornwallis  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  141  So  would  he  use 
much  sincerity  and  directness  in  the  answer.  1668  Temple  To 
I^ord  Keeper  12  Feb.  (Seager),  Our  alliance,  if  it  be  pursued 
with  the  same  directness  it  has  been  contracted.  1793  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  IV.  201  Our  politics  want  directness  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  48  The  directness 
of  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  1852  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  ii. 
(1874)  100  His  clear  abrupt  style  imparted  a  dramatic 
directness  and  vivacity  to  the  scene,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1. 
xiv.  96  An  eagle  could  not  swoop  upon  its  prey  with  more 
directness  of  aim.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  1.  344  His 
denunciations  of  wrong  had  a  prophetic  directness  and  fire. 

Directo-exe-cutive,  a.  nonce-comb.  That 
combines  directive  with  executive  functions. 

1864  H.  Spencer  Illustr.  Univ.  Progr.  419  The  directo- 
executive  system  of  a  society  (its  legislative  and  defensive 
appliances). 

Director  (dire-ktai).  Also  5-7  -our,  6-9 
-er  (6  Sc.  direkkare,  direckar).  [a.  AF.  direct¬ 
our  —  F.  directeur,  ad.  L.  * director ,  agent-n.  from 
dirigere  to  direct.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  directs,  rules,  or  guides  ; 
a  guide,  a  conductor ;  ‘  one  that  has  authority  over 
others  ;  a  superintendent ;  one  that  has  the  general 
management  of  a  design  or  work’  (J.). 

Director-general,  a  chief  or  supreme  director,  having  under 
him  directors  or  managers  of  departments. 

1477  Caxton  in  Earl  Rivers'  Dicles  145  Erie  of  Ryuyers 
. .  Hefendour  and  directour  of  the  siege  apostolique.  1552 
Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  47  To  be  ledar,  techar  and 
direckar  of  the  same  kirk.  xS8i  Marbeck  Bk.  Notes  741 
They  use  hir  [the  moon]  as  the  directer  of  their  festiuall 
daies.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol .  1.  (1676)  74  It  cannot  be  but 
Nature  hath  some  Directer  of  infinite  knowledge  to  guide 
her.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  225  The  North  Starre 
is  the  most  fixed  directour  of  the  Seaman  to  his  desired 
Port.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  Subj.  77  The  husband  is  the 
director  and  ruler  of  his  wife.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit. 
(1818)  78  Whatever  thou  doest,  consult  them  as  thy  di¬ 
rectors.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  467/1  In  1769  Mozart  was 
appointed  director  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg’s  concerts. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xvi.  526  He  was  created 
director-general  of  the  finances.  1880  Grove  Did.  Mus. 
I.  412/2  The  theatre  was  turned  permanently  into  an 
opera-house.  .The  director  was  Mr.  Frederick  Beale.  1890 
W.  A.  Wallace  Only  a  Sister  86  Stable-master  and  director- 
in-general  of  everything.  1891  S.  C.  Scrivener  Our  Fields 

Cities  135  It  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the  effect  produced  by 
inevitable  ‘  weather  *  that  the  director  of  cultivation  requires. 

b.  spec.  A  member  of  a  board  appointed  to 
direct  or  manage  the  affairs  of  a  commercial  cor¬ 
poration  or  company. 

1632  {title),  A  remonstrance  of  the  directors  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  India  Company  . .  touching  the  bloudy  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  English  Merchants  . .  at  Amboyna.  1673 
Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6113  He.  .is  still  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Court  of  Committees,  which  a  foreigner  would  call  Direc¬ 
tors.  1697  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3303/3  (Bank  of  Eng.),  A  General 
Court  will  be  held  for  the  Election  of  Twenty  four  Directors. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  3  F  1,  I  looked  into  the  great  Hall 
where  the  Bank  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see 
the  Directors,  Secretaries,  and  Clerks.  1732  Pope  Ep. 
Bathurst  117  What  made  Directors  cheat  in  South-sea 
year?  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  29  F  6,  I  was  hired  in  the 
family  of  an  East  India  director.  1825  Scott  Diary  13  Dec. 
in  Lockhart ,  Went  to  the  yearly  court  of  the  Edinburgh  As¬ 
surance  Company,  to  which  I  am  one  of  those  graceful  and 
useless  appendages  called  Directors  extraordinary.  1876 
Besant  &  Rice  Gold.  Butterfly  vii,  Gabriel  Cassilis  was 
a  director  of  many  companies. 

c.  spec.  A  member  of  the  French  Directory  of 
1 795—9  :  see  Directory  sb.  6. 


1798  Canning  Elegy  xiii.  in  Anti-Jacobin  (1852)  134  The 
French  Directors  Have  thought  the  point  so  knotty.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  ix.  15/1  The  executive  power  was  entrusted  to 
five  directors  . .  The  directors  had  the  management  of  the 
military  force,  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  home  and  foreign 
departments. 

d.  Eccl.  (chiefly  in  R.  C.  Ch.)  An  ecclesiastic 
holding  the  position  of  spiritual  adviser  to  some 
particular  person  or  society. 

1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  1.  xiii.  80  He  will  have  great 
need  of  a  Directour,  if  he  can  meet  with  an  experienced  one. 
1690  Dryden  Don  Sebastian  11.  i,  He  prates  as  if  kings  had 
not  consciences,  And  none  required  directors  but  the  crowd. 
1697  Jos.  Woodward  Relig.  Soc.  ix.  (1701)  133  That  an 
orthodox  and  pious  Minister  should  be  chosen  by  each 
Society,  as  the  Director  and  visitor  of  it.  1748  Smollett 
Rod.  Rand,  iv,  The  parson  of  the  parish,  who  was  one  of 
the  executors,  and  had  acted  as  ghostly  director  to  the  old 
man.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  648  Tillotson  ..  as 
a  spiritual  director,  had,  at  that  time,  immense  authority. 
1877  Daily  News  25  Oct.  5/7  A  director  is  not  the  same 
as  a  confessor  . .  A  confessor  hears  avowals  of  sin,  a  director 
is  consulted  in  ‘  cases  of  conscience*. 

f  e.  Mns.  =  Direct  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  20  It  is  called  an  Index  or 
director  :  for  looke  in  what  place  it  standeth,  in  that  place 
doth  the  first  note  of  the  next  verse  stand.  1667  C.  Simpson 
Compend.  Musick  22  This  mark  V  is  set  to  direct  us  where 
the  first  Note  of  the  next  five  Lines  doth  stand,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  a  Directer. 

f.  A  small  letter  inserted  by  the  scribe  for  the 
direction  of  the  illuminator  in  the  space  left  for 
an  illuminated  initial. 

1881  Blades  Caxton  (1882)  230  Space  is  left  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  chapters  with  a  director,  for  the  insertion  of  2  to 
5-line  initials. 

+  2.  The  dedicator  of  a  book  or  the  like.  Obs. 

1553  Douglas'  sEneis  (1710)  481  Here  The  Direkkare  and 
Translatare  of  this  Buke  direkkis  it. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  causes  something,  to 
take  a  particular  direction. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  62  [The]  Needle 
. .  will  not  hang  parallel,  but  decline  at  the  north  extreme, 
and  at  that  part  will  first  salute  its  Director. 

+  b.  One  who  aims  a  missile.  Obs.  rare . 

1632  Lithgow.  Trav.  vii.  300  The  best  director  may  mis¬ 
take  his  ayme. 

c.  Surg.  A  hollow  or  grooved  instrument  for 
directing  the  course  of  a  knife  or  scissors  in  making 
an  incision. 

1667  R.  Lower  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  544  Take  it  [the  Inci¬ 
sion-knife]  out,  and  put  in  a  Director,  or  a  small  Quill  made 
like  it.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  383  Carefully  intro¬ 
duce  a  very  small  director,  to  avoid  injuring  the  intestines. 
1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex. , Director .  .grooved  instrument 
for  guiding  a  bistoury,  etc.,  in  certain  operations. 

d.  *  A  metallic  rod  in  a  non-conducting  handle 
connected  with  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  current  to  a  part 
of  the  body.’  Syd.  Soc .  Lex.  1S83. 

1795  Cavallo  Electr.  II.  (ed.  4)  122  Each  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  justly  called  directors,  consists  of  a  knobbed  brass 
wire.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  II.  267  The  other 
extremities  of  the  wires  must  be  fastened  to  the  wires  of  the 
instruments  YZ,  which  are  called  directors.  1846  Joyce 
Sci.  Dial.  xv.  394  ( Electricity ). 

e.  An  apparatus  for  directing  a  torpedo. 

1889  C.  Sleeman  Torpedoes  $  Torp.Warf  (ed.  2)252  The 
Torpedo  director,  .consists  of  a  brass  circular  casting,  .faced 
out  and  graduated. 

f.  Perspective.  (See  quots.) 

1876  Gwilt  Archit.  Gloss.,  Director  of  an  Original  Line , 
the  straight  .line  passing  through  the  directing  point  and  the 
eye  of  a  spectator.  Director  of  the  Eye ,  the  intersection  of 
the  plane  with  the  directing  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
original  plane  and  that  of  the  picture,  and  hence  also  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  directing  and  vanishing  planes. 

g.  Geom.  —  Director  circle :  see  below  and  cf. 
Directrix  2  b. 

1852  Gaskin  Geom.  Constr.  Conic  Sect.  Pref.  6  There  are 
several  remarkable  properties  of  this  locus,  which,  as  far  as 
the  author  is  aware,  have  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  and  he 
has  found  it  convenient  to  denominate  it  the  ‘  director  ’  of  the 
conic  section,  which  in  the  case  of  the  parabola  coincides 
with  the  directrix. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  director-circle  (of  a  conic), 
the  locus  of  intersection  of  tangents  at  right  angles 
to  each  other;  so  also  director -sphere  (of a  surface 
of  the  second  degree)  ;  director-plane,  a  fixed 
plane  used  in  describing  a  surface,  analogous  to  the 
line  called  a  Directrix  ;  director-tube  (  =  sense 
3  e)- 

Director-circle  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  circle 
described  about  a  focus  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  with 
radius  =  major  axis.  See  Taylor  Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Geom.  of 
Conics  (1881)  90.  (H.  T.  Gerrans.) 

1864  Webster,  Directer  plane.  1867  R.  Townsend  in 
Quart.  Jrnl.  Math.  VIII.  11  For  the  paraboloid  ..  the  di¬ 
rector  sphere  opens  out  into  a  plane.  Ibid.  The  director 
plane  of  the  paraboloid.  1876  Catal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens. 
§  99  The  director  planes  . .  of  these  conoids  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  1882  Daily  News  8  June  5/8  Equa¬ 
tion  to  the  Director  Circle  of  a  Conic,  [by]  Professor 
Wolstenholme.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Mar.  5/1  Director 
tube  . .  is  the  telescopic  apparatus  through  which  aim  is 
taken  at  the  enemy’s  vessel,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
torpedo  is  fired. 

Director,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans . 
To  manage  as  a  director. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  5  May  2/1  Another  typical  mine  . .  the 
Langlaagte,  which  is  directored  by  Mr.  G.  B - , 
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Directoral  (dire*ktoral),  a.  rare .  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
director ;  directive,  directory. 

1874  Gladstone  in  Daily  News  10  July  2/5  The  business 
of  law  is  to  prevent  and  to  punish  crime,  and  directoral  laws 
are  comparatively  rare.  Directoral  statutes,  telling  20,000 
clergymen  what  to  do  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  how  their 
congregations  are  to  be  led . .  must  of  necessity  be  exceptional. 

Directorate  (dire'ktor^t).  [mod.  f.  Director: 
see  -ate  1.  Cf.  F.  directorate  17th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.]  a.  The  office  of  a  director,  or  of  a  body 
of  directors ;  management  by  directors,  b.  concr. 
A  board  of  directors. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vii.  viii.  (1872)  272  Director¬ 
ates,  Consulates,  Emperorships. .Succeed  this  business  in 
due  series.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  31/1  The  Directorates  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  the 
Garter  and  the  Bath  of  Commerce.  1861  Smiles  Engineers 
II.  203  Under  the  joint  directorate  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Company.  1881  Athe?iaeu?n  30  Apr.  601/3  The 
Musical  Union  . .  under  the  directorate  of  M.  Lasserre. 
1887  Times  2  Sept.  8  The  successful  efforts  made  ..  by  the 
directorate  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Directoress :  see  Directress. 

Directorial  (di-,  dairektoo-rial),  a .  [f.  L.  di- 
rectori-us  (f.  *directdr-em  Director)  +  -al.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  director, 
or  of  direction  or  authoritative  guidance. 

1770  W.  Guthrie  Geogr.  Gram .,  Germ.  (T.),  The  em- 
perour’s  power  in  the  collective  body,  or  the  diet,  is  not 
directorial,  but  executive.  1839  G.  S.  Faber  Hnsenbetli  s 
Professed  Refut.  37  note ,  Directorial  books  . .  with  which 
I  conclude  Mr.  Husenbeth,  as  a  zealous  Romish  Priest,  to 
be  not  altogether  unacquainted. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  body  of  directors ;  spec . 
belonging  to  the  French  Directory  (see  Directory 
sb.  6). 

1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  in.  Wks.  VIII.  342  This  object 
was  to  be  weighed  against  the  directorial  conquests.  -  1804 
Ann.  Rev.  II.  93/2  The  national  institute  was  established 
under  the  directorial  government.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  v.  ix.  706  Copies  of  all  proceedings  of  Directorial 
and  Proprietary  Courts.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const. 
v.  69  The  Directorial  Constitution  of  1795  gave  one  elector 
for  every  two  hundred  .of  the  Primary  Assembly.  1886  Law 
Times  LXXX.  150/2  He  brought  . .  charges  of  misfeasance 
in  their  directorial  duties  against  the  two  directors. 

Hence  Directorially  adv.,  in  a  directorial 
manner  ;  according  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
Directory. 

1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XIX.  127  He  lived  . .  with  kings, 
monarchically  ;  .  .with  the  nobility,  aristocratically  ;  .  .with 
the  convention,  conventionally ;  with  the  directory  direc¬ 
torially. 

F  Directorian,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~~  \  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  direc¬ 
tory  :  see  Directory  sb.  2  a. 

1661  R.  L’Estrange  Relapsed  Apostate  Introd.  Biijb, 
Your  New  Liturgy  it  self,  is  down-right  Directorian. 

t  Dirextorize,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Director  + 
-ize.]  trans.  To  bring  under  the  authority  of  a 
directory  (see  Directory  sb.  2  a). 

1651  Randolph,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  11.  v,  There  would 
be  no  Presbyters  to  directorise  you.  1659  Gauden  Tears 
of  Ch.  609  Undertaking  to  Directorize,  to  Unliturgize,  to 
Catechize,  and  to  Disciplinize  their  Brethren. 

Directorship.  [f.  Director  + -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  director,  guiding. 

1720  A.  Hill  Let.  to  G.  Sewel  3  Sept.  Wks.  1753'  I.  9 
Yourself  have  much  the  fairest  pretence  to  the  directorship. 
1795  Washington  Lett.  Writ.  1892  XIII.  106  The  director¬ 
ship  of  the  mint.  1885  Ma7ich.  Exam.  12  Aug.  5/4  It  is 
difficult  to  associate  the  idea  of  a  railway  directorship  with 
the  authorship  of  melodious  verse. 

Directory  (dire-ktori),  a.  [ad.  L.  directori-tis 
that  directs,  directive,  f.  *dlrector-em  Director  : 
see  -ory.  Cf.  obs.  F.  directoire  (Cotgr.).]  Serving 
or  tending  to  direct ;  directive,  guiding. 

a  1450  Lydg.  Secrees  593  Rewle  directorye,  set  up  in  a 
somme.  1611  Cotgr.,  Directoire ,  directorie,  directiue,  direct¬ 
ing.  1613  M.  Ridley  Magn.  Bodies  62  The  iron  barres  . . 
being,  .placed  North  and  South,  do  receive  a  polar  vertue, 
and  directory  faculty.  1645  Tombes  Anthropol .  n  The 
power  of  Pastors  . .  being  . .  not  in  a  compulsory,  but  a 
directory  way.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Gov.  Eng.  1.  xxiv. 
(1739)  41  Neither  was  the  . .  Sheriff’s  work  in  that  Court, 
other  than  directory  or  declaratory  ;  for  the  Free-men  were 
Judges  of  the  fact.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  1.  Introd. 
(1734)  4  Having  no  necessary  Connection  with  what  is  Di¬ 
rectory  or  Practical.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  III.  iv.  in. 
§  7.  134  In  the  directory  business  of  the  confessional. 

b.  spec.  Applied  to  that  part  of  the  law  which 
directs  what  is  to  be  done,  esp.  to  ‘  a  statute  or 
part  of  a  statute  which  operates  merely  as  advice 
or  direction  to  the  person  who  is  to  do  something 
pointed  out,  leaving  the  act  or  omission  not  de¬ 
structive  of  the  legality  of  what  is  done  in  disregard 
of  the  direction  ’. 

1692  Washington  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  v.  (1851)  160  That 
Princes  were  not  bound  by  any  Laws,  neither  Coercive,  nor 
Directory.  1765-9  Blackstone  Comm.  (T.),  Every  law  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  several  parts :  one  declaratory,  .another 
directory.  1884  Law  Times  11  Oct.  383/2  There  was  no 
necessity  . .  to  comply  with  the  directory  provisions  of  the 
Act  as  to  delivery  of  copies  in  England.  1886  Law  Times 
LXXX.  241/1  The  section  is  directory  only,  and  a  mortgage 
is  not  rendered  invalid  merely  by  reason  of  non-registration, 
f  c.  Directory  needle,  a  magnetic  needle.  Obs. 
1613  M.  Ridley  Magn.  Bodies  Pref.  2  A  Directory-needle, 
VOL.  III. 


or  a  little  file  Magneticall  in  the  boxe,  fastened  at  the 
bottome  in  his  convenient  distance,  a  1646  J.  Gregory 
Terrestrial  Globe  Posth.  (1650)  281  This  Needle  . .  directing 
towards  the  North  and  South,  the  Mariners  . .  call  their 
Directorie-Needle.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  in.  156  A  well 
polished  Stick  of  hard  Wax  (immediately  after  frication)  will 
almost  as  vigorously  move  the  Directory  Needle,  as  the 
Loadstone  it  self. 

Directory  (dire-ktori),  sb.  [ad.  med.  or  mod. 
L.  direetdrium ,  subst.  use  of  neuter  of  direetdri-us : 
see  prec.  and  -ory.  Cf.  F.  directoire ,  15th  c.  in 
Godef.  Supply  It.  direttorio  a  directorie  (Florio).] 

1.  Something  that  serves  to  direct ;  a  guide  ;  esp. 
a  book  of  rules  or  directions. 

1543  J.  Harrison  Man  of  Synne  title-p.,  An  alphabetycall 
dyrectorye  or  Table  also  in  the  ende  therof.  c  1550  {title), 
The  Directory  of  Conscience,  a  profytable  Treatyse  to  such 
that  be  tymorous  . .  in  Conscyence.  1621  Molle  Camerar. 
Liv.  Libr.  iv.  xx.  312  Sometimes  a  light  occasion  serueth  as 
a  directorie  for  the  execution  of  most  weighty  things.  1675 
Teonge  Diary  (1825)  7  Wee  ..  hast  toward  the  Downes; 
looking  for  our  dyrectory,  the  Foreland  light.  1691-8  Norris 
Pract.  Disc.  76  At  a  time  when  God  had  not  given  any 
express  Directory  for  the  Manners  of  Men.  1775  Phil. 
Trans.  LXV.  184  The  compilers  of  those  popular  direc¬ 
tories.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  454  The  Rhodian  law 
was  the  directory  of  the  Romans  in  maritime  affairs.  1878 
J.  P.  Hopps  Pruic.  Relig .  vii.  24  We  might  have  preferred 
a  written  directory,  or  a  visible  teacher. 

2.  EccL  A  book  containing  directions  for  the 
order  of  public  or  private  worship ;  spec,  a  The 
set  of  rules  for  public  worship  compiled  in  1644 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  ratified  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  adopted  by  the  Scottish  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1645. 

1640  A.  Henderson  in  C.  G.  M’Crie  Worship  Presbyt. 
Scotl.  (1892)  194  [Expressing  the  wish  that  there  were]  one 
Directory  for  all  the  parts  of  the  public  worship  of  God. 
1641  Milton  Animadv.  xi.  (1847)93/1  Perhaps  there  may 
be  usefully  set  forth  by  the  Church  a  common  directory  of 
publick  prayer.  1645  {title).  The  Directory  for  the  Publick 
Worship  of  God  ;  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,  with  the  assistance  of  Commissioners  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  1736  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  III.  157  The 
Parliament,  .imposed  a  fine  upon  those  ministers  that  should 
read  any  other  form  than  that  contained  in  the  Directory. 
1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  x.  172  The  English 
commissioners  . .  demanded  the  complete  establishment  of 
a  presbyterian  polity,  and  the  substitution  of  what  was 
called  the  directory  for  the  Anglican  liturgy.  1892  C.  G. 
M’Crie  Worship  Presbyt.  Scotl.  194  The  word  Directory 
exactly  describes  the  nature  and  contents  of  a  Presbyterian 
as  distinguished  from  a  liturgical  Service-book. 
fig.  1663  Butler  Hiid.  1.  iii.  1193  When  Butchers  were 
the  only  Clerks,  Elders  and  Presbyters  of  Kirks,  Whose 
Directory  was  to  kill,  And  some  believe  it  is  so  still. 

b.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  manual  containing  directions 
for  the  repetition  of  the  daily  offices ;  an  ordinal. 

1750  {title)  The  Laity’s  Directory  {Cath.  Diet.).  1837 
{title)  The  Catholic  Directory  {ibid.).  1867  {title)  Catholic 
Directory  and  Orao  for  Ireland.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  265/2 
The  Catholic  Directory  . .  familiar  to  English  Catholics  . . 
contains  besides  the  Ordo  a  list  of  Clergy,  Churches,  etc. 

3.  A  book  containing  one  or  more  alphabetical 
lists  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  locality,  with  their 
addresses  and  occupations;  also  a  similar  com¬ 
pilation  dealing  with  the  members  of  a  particular 
profession,  trade,  or  association,  as  a  Clerical  or 
Medical  Directory,  etc. 

1732  J.  Brown  ( title )  The  Directory,  or  List  of  Principal 
Traders  in  London.  1778  {title)  Whitehead’s  Newcastle 
Directory,  for  1778.  1838  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  71  Returning 

to  the  hotel  I  consulted  the  city  directory.  1888  A.  K. 
Green  Behind  Closed  Doors  vi,  Gryce ..  searched  for  an 
address  in  the  directory. 

F  4.  Direction,  ordering,  control.  Obs.  rare. 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  xxxvii.  (1739)  56  This 
manner  of  trial  . .  and  that  of  Ordeale  [were]  under  the 
directory  of  the  Clergy.  Ibid.  1.  xlvii.  (1739)  81  Present  as 
Assistants  in  directory  of  judgment. 

F  5.  Surg, .  =  Director  3  c.  Obs. 

1691  Mullineux  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  822  By  help  of 
a  Directory  and  Forceps  . .  he  brought  away  the  Stone. 
1754-64  Smellie  Midwif.  II.  18  This  opening  was  enlarged 
upon  a  directory. 

6.  Fr.  Hist,  [transl.  F.  Directoire.']  The  execu¬ 
tive  body  in  France  during  part  of  the  revolutionary 
period  (Oct.  1795— Nov.  1799),  consisting  of  five 
members  called  directors  ( directeurs ). 

[1795  Amer.  State  Papers ,  For.  Rclat.  (1832)  I.  378 
(Stanford)  It  is  probable  that  this  act  of  the  minister  proceeds 
from  himself,  and  not  from  the  directoire.]  1796  Washing¬ 
ton  Lett.  Writ.  1892  XIII.  273,  I  little  expected  . .  that  a 
private  letter  of  mine  . .  would  have  found  a  place  in  the 
bureau  of  the  French  Directory.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace 
1.  Wks.  VIII.  202  It  is  said  by  the  directory,  .that  we  of  the 
people  are  tumultuous  for  peace.  1796  —  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  397 
Shall  you  and  I  find  fault  with  the  proceedings  of  France, 
and  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  proceedings  of  directories 
at  home?  1810  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  143  This 
does,  in  fact,  transform  the  executive  into  a  directory.  1867 
G.  F.  Chambers  A  stroti.  (1876)  66  General  B uonaparte . .  when 
the  Directory  was  about  to  give  him  a  fete,  was  very  much 
surprised. 

7.  A  body  of  directors  ;  =  Directorate  b. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  A7111.  Rev.  I.  407  Within  the  proprie¬ 
tary,  we  had  almost  said  within  the  directory  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  persons  are  now  found  [etc.].  1883  Harper  s  Mag. 

July  926/2  The  principal  working  members  of  the  directory. 

Directress  (dire'ktres).  Also  6-7  -esse,  8 
directoress.  [f.  Director  -f  -ess.]  A  female 
who  directs  ;  f  a  governess.  Also  fig. 


1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  336  Directresse  of  my  destinie. 
1647  R.  Stapylton  Juvetial  236  We  stile  him  happy  too, 
that  ..  life  for  his  directresse  takes.  1737  Johnson  Irc7ie 
iii.  i,  Reason  !  the  hoary  dotard’s  dull  directress.  1741 
Richardson  Pa77iela  II.  64  You  shall  be  the  Directress  of 
your  own  Pleasures,  and  your  own  Time.  1801  MissC.  Smith 
Solitary  Wa7iderer  I.  240  Her  cunning  directress  had 
foreseen  that  I  should  endeavour  to  obtain  that  proof  of  her 
regard.  1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  vi,  She . .  is  a  directress 
of  many  meritorious  charitable  institutions.  1884  Law  Tunes 
4  Oct.  369/1  The  mother  . .  obtained  a  conditional  order  for 
a  habeas  corpus  addressed  to  the  directress  of  the  home. 

t  Dire  *C  trice,  Obs.  [a.  F.  direct  rice  (ad.  med. 
or  mod.L.  directrix,  directric-em ),  fern,  of  direct eur 
Dihector.]  =  prec. 

1631  Brathwait  E7ig.  Ge7itlejiu.  (1641)  323  Where  vertue 
is  not  directrice.  c  1730  Burt  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1818)  I.  193 
The  directrice  or  governess  who  is  a  woman  of  quality. 

Directrix  (direktriks).  PI.  -ices.  [a.  med. 
or  mod.L.  directrix ,  fern,  of  * director  Director.] 

1.  =  Directress. 

1622  H.  Sydenham  Ser?7i.  Sol.  Occ.  11.  (1637)  112  As  if  the 
same  pen  had  beene  as  well  the  directrix  of  the  languages, 
as  the  truth.  1656  Artif.  Handso77i.  (1662)  31  The  Regent 
and  directrix  of  the  whole  bodies  culture,  motion,  and  wel¬ 
fare.  1678  Cudworth  Intel l.  Syst.  I.  iii.  §  37. 164  The  several 
parts,  .acting  alone,  .without  any  common  directrix.  1843 
H.  Rogers  Ess.  (i860)  III.  40  An  unfailing  directrix  in  all 
difficulties.  1892  J.  Rickaby  Aqubias  Ethicus  1. 224  Reason 
is  the  directrix  of  human  acts. 

2.  Geom.  fa.  =  Dirigent  sb.  3 ;  (see  quot; 

1 753)*  t>.  A  fixed  line  used  in  describing 

a  curve  or  surface ;  spec,  the  straight  line  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  which  of  any  point  on  a  conic  bears 
a  constant  ratio  to  the  distance  of  the  same  point 
from  the  focus. 

1702  Ralphson  Math.  Diet.,  Directrix  of  the  Conchoid. 
Ibid.  App.,  The  two  Conchoids,  whereof  the  line  CD  will 
be  the  common  Asymptote,  which  is  also  called  the  Direc¬ 
trix.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Directrix,  in  geometry, 
the  line  of  motion,  along  which  the  describing,  line,  or 
surface,  is  carried  in  the  Genesis  of  any  plane  or  solid  figure. 
1758  Mo)ithly  Rev.  403  A  certain  circle  on  the  same  surface, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  conical  directrix.  1807  Hutton 
Course  Math.  II.  117  If,  through  the  point  G,  the  line  GH 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  is  called  the  directrix 
of  the  parabola.  1840  Lardner  Geoin.  xx.  269  Lines  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis,  through  the  points  D,D', 
are  called  directrices  of  the  ellipse. 

3.  Directrix  of  eleclrodynamic  action  (of  a  given 
circuit)  :  the  magnetic  force  due  to  the  circuit. 

1881  Maxwell  Electr.  <$•  Mag>i.  II.  157  Their  resultant 
is  called  by  Ampere  the  directrix  of  the  electrodynamjc 
action.  Ibid.  158  We  shall  henceforth  speak  of  the  directrix 
as  the  magnetic  force  due  to  the  circuit. 

F  Direxture.  Obs.  rare~ l.  [ad.  L.  directura 
(in  Vitr.  a  making  straight  or  levelling),  f.  direct- 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  dirigere  to  Direct.]  The  action 
of  directing ;  direction. 

ai6yj  Manton  Disc.  Peace  Wks.  1871  V.  ii.  167  Led  by 
the  fair  directure  and  fair  invitation  of  God’s  providence. 

Direful  (dsLMful),  a .  [f.  Dire  a.  (or  sb.)  + 

-ful.]  Fraught  with  dire  effects ;  dreadful,  terrible. 

1583  Stubbes  A7iat.  Abus.  1.  (1879)  70  Except  these  women 
weare  minded  to.  .folowe  their  direfull  wayes  in  this  cursed 
kind  of.. Pride.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  55  Whenas  the 
direfull  feend  She  saw  not  stirre..She  nigher  drew..  1604 
Shaks.  Oth.  v.  i.  38  ’Tis  some  mischance,  the  voyce  is  very 
direfull.  1634  Milton  Comus  357  The  direful  grasp  Of 
savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  1. 
1  Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring  .Of  woes  un¬ 
number’d.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$-  F.  II.  xlii.  561  Their 
sincerity  was  attested  by  direful  imprecations.  1825  J. 
Nicholson  Operat.  Mecha7iic  477  The  direful  effects  of 
using  lead  in  t*he  manufacture  of  pottery..  1850  Merivale 
R0771,  Einp.  (1865)  II.  xi.  8  Prodigies  of  direful  import. 

Hence  Direfully  adv.,  dreadfully,  terribly  ; 
Direfulness,  dreadfulness,  terribleness. 

a  1656  Ussher  A7ui.  (1658)  244  Curtius.. describes.. the 
direfullnesse  of  the  tempest.  1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope{ T.\ 
The  direfulness  of  this  pestilence  is.. emphatically  set  forth 
in  these  few  words.  1775  Ash,  Diref7illy  { . .  not  much  used). 
1845-6  Trench  Huts.  Lect.  Ser.  11.  iv.  196  These  convictions 
..men  were  too  direfully  earnest  in  carrying. .out.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  lxii,  He  passed  the  night  direfully 
sick  in  his  carriage. 

Direge,  obs.  form  of  Dirge. 

Direkkare,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Director. 
Direly  (daieuli),  adv.  [f.  Dire  a.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  dire  manner ;  dreadfully ;  in  a  way  that  bodes 
calamity. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  iii,  Screech-owls  direly 
chant.  1630  Drayton  David  fy  Goliah  (L.),  And  of  his 
death  he  direly  had  forethought.  1633  P.  F letcher  Purple 
I  si.  xii.  xxxix,  Direly  he  blasphemes.  1824  Campbell 
Theodrlc  131  A  check  in  frantic  war’s  unfinished  game,  Yet 
dearly  bought,  and  direly  welcome,  came.  1848  Thackeray 
Va7i.  Fair  xxiv,  Some  great  catastrophe ..  was  likely  direly 
to  affect  Master  G. 

F  Dirempt,  ppL  a .  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dirempt-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  dirimere  to  separate,  divide,  f.  dir-, 
Dis-  1  apart  +  emere  to  take.]  Distinct,  divided, 
separate. 

1561  Stow  Eng .  Ch7‘07i.  A  ij,  (N.),  Bodotria  and  Glota 
have  sundry  passages  into  the  sea,  and  are  clearly  dirempt 
one  from  the  other. 

F  Dire*mpt,  v.  Obs .  [f.  L.  dirempt -  ppl.  stem 

of  dirimere  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  separate,  divide; 
to  break  off. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  52/1 
That  if  either  part  refused  to  stand  to  his  arbitrament, 
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the  definitive  strife  might  be  dirempted  by  sentance.  1657 
Tomlinson  Renoits  Disp.  287  Leaves  like  Fig  leaves  cli- 
rempted  into  three  angles. 

Diremption  (dire*mpj3n).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  diremption -e?n ,  n.  of  action  f.  dirimere  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  divide.}  A  forcible  separation  or  severance. 

1623  Cockeram,  Diremption ,  a  separation.  1678  Hobbes 
Decam.  iii.  25  They  cannot  be  parted  except  the  Air  or 
other  matter  can  enter  and  fill  the  space  made  by  their 
diremption.  1874  C.  E.  Appleton  in  Life  Lit.  Relics 
(1881)  159  The  diremption  of  the  two  kinds  of  development 
may  be  possible  to  the  individual.  1876  Contemp.  Rev. 
XXVII.  960  The  successive  stages  ..  on  the  way  through 
self-diremption  to  the  return  unto  self. 

b.  spec.  Forcible  separation  of  man  and  wife. 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Cause.  (1650)  331  The  displeasure  of 
the  Canon  law  against  such  marriages  is  so  high  flowne, 
that  no  lesse  can  take  it  off  then  an  utter  diremption  of 
them,  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Heb.  xiii.  4  Marriage.. ought 
not  to  be  dissolved,  but  by  diremption,  which  is,  by  severing 
man  and  wife  by  death. 

Direxiess  (doi^unes).  [f.  Dire  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dire  or  of  dreadful  operation. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  v.  14,  I  haue  supt  full  with  horrors ; 
Direnesse,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts,  Cannot 
once  start  me.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  356v 
Trismegistus  and  Capella  averre  the  direnesse  of  his  [Mer¬ 
cury’s]  name.  1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  xvii.  (1859)  458 
Direness  of  this  kind  cannot  daunt  me. 

Diren;e  v.,  obs.  form  of  Deraign,  to  decide. 

t  Direption.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  direption- emy  n.  of 
action  f.  diripere  to  tear  asunder,  lay  waste,  snatch 
away,  f.  di-,  dis -  asunder  +  rapere  to  snatch,  tear 
away;  cf.  16th  c.  F.  direption  (Godef.).] 

1.  The  sacking  or  pillaging  of  a  town,  etc. 

1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  1.  118  Such  as 
before  dwelt  in  Rome,  and  in  the  direption  lost  their  sub¬ 
stance.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  181  Calphur- 
nius,  notwithstanding  thir  direptionis,  went  forthwart 
with  his  army.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  i.  191  The 
whole  Country  by  these  continuall  direptions,  was  vtterly 
depriued  of  the  staffe  of  food.  1660  Gauden  Brcnvnrig  203 
The  arrears  . ,  due  to  him  before  the  direption  and  deprae- 
dation.  1828  G.  S.  Faber  Sacr.  Cal.  Prophecy  (1844)  III. 
133  The  direption  and  spoliation  of  the  Empire. 

2.  The  action  of  snatching  away  or  dragging 
apart  violently. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  76/2  For  we  haue  not  obeyed 
thy  comandementis,  therfore  we  ben  betaken  in  to  dyrep- 
cion,  captyuyte,  deth.  1550  Bale  Apol.  21  A  bonde  indis¬ 
pensable  by  autorite  of  the  churche,  and  a  dyrepcion  or 
sackynge  of  matrimony.  1623  Cockeram,  Direption ,  a  vio¬ 
lent  taking  away.  1650  Ashmole  Chym.  Collect. ,  Arcanum 
(ed.  3)  238/2  Of  the  conflict  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Lion  . . 
the  more  Eagles,  the  shorter  the  Battaile,  and  the  direption 
of  the  Lyon  will  more  readily  follow.  <11693  Urquhart 
Rabelais  in.  xlviii.  393  Direption,  tearing  and  rending 
asunder  of  their  wfoynts. 

t  Direpti'tious,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.dirept-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  diripere  (see  Direption)  +  -itious  (after 
surreptitious).']  Characterized  by  direption,  plun¬ 
dering,  or  pillaging.  Hence  fDireptitiously 
adv.,  by  way  of  pillaging  or  plundering. 

1532  R.  Bowyer  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xvii.  135  The 
grants  surreptitiously  and  direptitiously  obtained. 

Diresioun,  obs.  form  of  Derision. 

Dirge  (doid.^),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  3-7  (8-9  Hist.) 
dirige,  (4-6  dir-,  dyr-,  der-,  -ige(e,  -yge,  -ege, 
-egi,  -egy,  6-7  dirigie).  £.  6  Sc.  dergie,  (6-8 
dregy,  dredgy,  drudgy),  7  dirgie,  7-8  dirgee. 
7.  4  derge,  5  derche,  dorge,  5-6  dyrge,  6-  dirge. 
[Originally  dirige ,  the  first  word  of  the  Latin  an¬ 
tiphon  Dirige ,  D online >  Deus  mens,  in  conspectu 
tuo  viam  meant  6  Direct,  O  Lord,  my  God,  my  way 
in  thy  sight  taken  from  Psalm  v.  8.] 

1.  In  the  Latin  rite :  The  first  word  of  the  anti¬ 
phon  at  Matins  in  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  used 
as  a  name  for  that  service  ;  sometimes  extended 
to  include  the  Evensong  (Placebo) ,  or,  according 
to  Rock,  also  the  Mass  (Requiem). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  22  Efter  euesong  anonriht  siggeft  ovver 
Placebo  eueriche  niht  hwon  beo<5  eise ;  bute  }if  hit  beo 
holiniht  vor  j>e  fsste  of  nie  lescuns  }>et  kumeft  amorwen, 
biuore  Cumplie,  o5er  efter  Uhtsong,  sigge$  Dirige,  mit  ]?reo 
psalmes,  and  mit  )?reo  lescuns  eueriche  niht  sunderliche  . . 
et  Placebo  }e  muwen  sitten  vort  Magnificat,  and  also  et 
Dirige.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  2902  Beues  is  ded  in  bataile  par 
fore..  Hit  is  Beues  dirige!  1350  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  35 
He  ssal  sende  forthe  }>e  bedel  to  alle  pe  breperen  and  pe 
systeren,  pat  pey  bien  at  the  derge  of  pe  body.  1408 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  15  Brede  &  Ale  to  Spende  atte  my 
dyryge.  C1420  Chron.  Vilod.  2170  He  continuede  algate 
; .  In  doyng  of  masse,  of  derche,  &  of  almys-dede.  1494 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  191  When  any  Broder  or  Suster  of  this 
Gilde  is  decessed  oute  off  this  worlde  . .  y  Steward  of  this 
Gilde  shall  doo  Rynge  for  hym,  and  do  to  say  a  Placebo 
and  dirige,  wfc  a  masse  on  ye  morowe  of  Requiem.  1537 
Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I.  71  Allso  a  solempne  dirige 
songen  in  everye  parishe  churche  in  London.  1539  Bp. 
Hilsey  Manual  of  Prayers  in  Three  Primers  Hen.  VIII 
407  Of  those  old  Jewish  customs  hath  there  crept  into  the 
church  a  custom  to  have  a  certain  suffrages  for  the  dead, 
called  Dirige,  of  Dirige,  the  first  anthem  hereof;  but  by 
whom  or  when  these  suffrages  were  made,  we  have  no  sure 
evidence.  Ibid.  408  For  this  only  cause  have  I  also  set 
forth  in  this  Primer  a  Dirige ;  of  the  which  the  three  first 
lessons  are  of  the  miseries  of  mans  life  ;  the  middle  of  the 
funeral  of  the  dead  corpse ;  and  the  last  three  are  of  the 
last  resurrection.  1591  Spenser  M.  Hubberd  453  They 
whilome  used  . .  to  say  . .  Their  Diriges,  their  Trentals,  and 
their  shrifts.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  165  Give  moneyes 


and  yearly  gifts  to  a  Priest  to  read  Masse  or  Dirigies  for 
the  weale  of  his  soule  after  his  decease.  .  a  1654  Selden 
Table-T.  (Arb.)  88  The  Priest  said  Dirgies,  and  twenty 
Dirgies  at  fourpence  a  piece  comes  to  a  Noble.  1711  C.-M . 
Lett,  to  Curat  7  This  Primer  consisted  of  the  very  same 
1  parts  that  the  Popish  Primer  does,  viz.  of  Mattins  . .  Dirige 
..and  such  other  Ecclesiastical  Jargon.  1846-7  Maskkll 
Mon.  Rit.  II.  hi  note ,  The  Office  of  the  Dead  (or  Dirge), 
consisted  of  two  parts  :  the  Evensong  or  Vespers  :  and  the 
Matins.  1849  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  503  As  the  first 
anthem  at  matins  commenced  with  Dirige  . .  the  whole  of 
the  morning’s  service,  including  the  Mass,  came  to  be 
designated  a  Dirige  or  Dirge.  1875  J.  T.  Fowler  in 
Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  83  note ,  The  ‘Vigilke  Mortu- 
orum’ ..  consisting  of  Vespers,  called,  ‘  Placebo '.  .  and 
Matins,  called  *  Dirige  from  its  first  antiphon,  *  Dirige 
Domine ',  etc. 

2.  transf.  A  song  sung  at  the  burial  of,  or  in 
commemoration  of,  the  dead  ;  a  song  of  mourning 
or  lament.  Also Jig. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Dregy  111  Heir  endis  Dunbaris  Dergy 
to  the  King,  bydand  to  lang  in  Stirling.  1593  Shaks. 
Lucr.  1612  And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending.  1638  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  228  Most  memorable  battels;  as 
when  Crassus  lost  his  life,  Valerian  and  others,  occasioning 
those  dirgees  of  the  Roman  Poets.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
vi.  297  Musick,  which  in  some  sort  sung  her  own  Dirige 
. .  at  the  dissolution  of  Abbies.  1713  Pope  in  Guardian 
No.  40  In  another  of  his  pastorals,  a  shepherd  utters  a 
dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of 
Isles  11.  i,  Let  mirth  and  music  sound  the  dirge  of  Care ! 
1819  Shelley  Ode  West  Wind  ii.  9  Thou  dirge  Of  the 
dying  year.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Ireland  iv.  65  The 
waves  ..  renewed  their  dirge  with  every  human  life  that 
they  swept  away.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  sEneid  vi.  220  Dirge 
at  an  end,  the  departed  is  placed  in  the  funeral  bed. 

3.  A  funeral  feast  or  carouse;  cf.  dirge-ale  in 
4;  quot.  1408  in  1.  (Sc.) 

C1730  Burt  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1754)  I.  268-9  (Jam.)  Wine 
is  filled  about  as  fast  as  it  can  go  round ;  till  there  is  hardly 
a  sober  person  among  them . .  This  last  homage  they  call 
the  Drudgy  [read  Dredgy],  but  I  suppose  they  mean  the 
Dirge,  that  is,  a  service  performed  for  a  dead  person. 
?<*i75o  in  Herd  Collect.  Sc.  Songs  (1776)  II.  30  (Jam.) 
But  he  was  first  hame  at  his  ain  ingle-side,  And  he  helped 
to  drink  his  ain  dirgie. 

4.  attrib .  and  Comb .,  as  dirge-man ,  - mass ,  -note, 
-priest ;  dirge-like  adj.  ;  also  dirge-ale,  an  ale¬ 
drinking  at  a  funeral  (cf.  quot.  1408  in  1);  dirge- 
groat,  -money,  money  paid  for  singing  the  dirge. 

1587  Harrison  England  11.  i.  (1877)  1.  32  The  superfluous 
numbers  of . .  church-ales,  helpe-ales,  and  soule-ales,  called 
also  *dirge-ales  . .  are  well  diminished.  1564  Becon  Dis¬ 
playing  Popish  Mass  Prayers,  etc.  (1844)  258  Have  ye  not 
well  deserved  your  *dirige-groat  and  your  dinner?  1721 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  xii.  114  The  priests  did  not  seldom 
quarrel  with  their  parishioners  for  . .  dirge-groats  and  such 
like :  for  that  was  the  usual  reward  for  singing  mass  for 
a  soul.  1561  Bp.  Parkhurst  Injunctioiis ,  Whether  they 
vse  to  sing  any  nomber  of  psalmes,  *dirige  lyke  at  the 
buryall  of  the  dead  ?  1827  Keble  Chr.  Year  Restoration 
iii.  One  dirge-like  note  Of  orphanhood  and  loss.  1862 
Lytton  Str.  Story  II.  91  Other  dogs  in  the  distant  village 
.  .bayed  in  a  dirge-like  chorus.  1824  J.  Symmons  AEschylus ’ 
Agamemnon  99  Why  for  Loxias  woe,  woe,  woe  ?  He  has 
no  *dirgemen.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  fy  M.  (1684)  III.  544  To 
say  a  *Dirge  Mass  after  the  old  custom,  for  the  Funeral 
of  King  Edward.  1564  Brief  Examinat.  ******,  You 
can  be  content  *Dirige  money  be  conuerted  to  preachynges. 
<11835  Mrs.  Hemans  Swan  <$•  Skylark  Poems  (1875)  553 
The  *dirge-note  and  the  song  of  festival.  154 .  Def  Priests' 
Marriage  24  (Strype  Mem.  I.  Iii.  393)  Mass-priests,  *dirige- 
priests,  chantry-priests,  sacrificing-priests. 

Dirge,  V.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  sing 
a  dirge  over,  commit  with  a  dirge. 

a  1845  Hood  Loss  Pegasus  ii,  Dirged  by  Sea  Nymphs  to 
his  briny  grave  !  —  She  is  far  fr.  Land  62  Waves  over¬ 
surging  her,  Syrens  a-dirgeing  her. 

Dirgee,  var.  of  Durzee,  Anglo-Ind.,  tailor. 
Dirgeful  (d5\id3ful),  a.  [f.  Dirge  +  -ful.] 
Mournful,  full  of  lamentation,  moaning,  wailing. 

1787  Burns  To  Miss  Cruik shank,  Thou,  amid  the  dirgeful 
sound,  Shed  thy  dying  honours  round.  1794  Coleridge 
Chatterton ,  Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind.  <2x851 
Moir  Poems ,  To  a  wounded  Ptarmigan  x,  While  the 
dirgeful  night-breeze  only  Sings. 

t  Dirgy  (do'idgi),  a.  rare—',  [f.  Dirge  sb.  +  -y.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  dirge. 

1830  W.  Taylor  German  Poetry  II.  47  How  glumly 
sownes  yon  dirgy  song  !  [affected  archaism .] 

II  Dirhe  m.  Also  dirham,  derham.  [Arab. 
dirham,  dirliim ,  ad.  L.  drachma,  Gr.  Spax- 
'  pfj :  see  Drachm.  Formerly  in  It.  diremo.~\  An 
Arabian  measure  of  weight,  originally  two-thirds 
of  an  Attic  drachma  (44-4  grains  troy),  now  used 
with  varying  weight  from  Morocco  to  Abyssinia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia;  in  Egypt  it  is  at  present 
(i895)  =  47-66i  troy  grains.  Also  a  small  silver 
coin  of  the  same  weight,  used  under  the  caliphs, 
and  still  in  Morocco,  where  its  value  is  less  than  4 d. 
English. 

1788  Gibbon  Dec!.  <§•  P.  iii.  V.  397  note,  Elmacin  . .  com¬ 
pared  the  weight  of  the  best  or  common  gold  dinar,  to  the 
drachm  or  dirhem  of  Egypt.  1850  W.  Irving  Mahomet 
xxxix.  (1853)  199  Omar  Ibn  A1  Hareth  declares  that  Ma¬ 
homet,  at  his  death,  did  not  leave  a  golden  dinar  nor  a 
silver  dirhem.  1872  E.'  W.  Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  3  In 
Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbary  and  Arabia,  the  Dirhem, 
as  a  standard  of  weight,  continues  at  the  present  day  to  be 
divided  into  16  killos,  or  carats,  and  64  grains.  Ibid.  48 
note,  The  drachma  of  Constantinople  . .  the  original  of  the 


Egyptian  dirhem.  1885  Burton  A  mb.  Nts.  (1887)  III.  36, 
1  now  adjudge  him  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dirhams. 

Dirhombohedron  (dairpmb^hrdrpn).  Cryst. 
(See  quot.,  and  Di  -  prefP  1.) 

1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  66  The  dirhombohedron  is  a 
dou  ble  six-sided  pyramid,  whose  faces  are  similar  isosceles 
triangles. 

t  Diri’bitory.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  diribitorium,  f. 
diribere  to  distribute,  f.  dir-,  dis-  asunder  +  habere 
to  hold.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diribitory,  a  place  wherein  Soul- 
diers  are  numbered,  mustered,  and  receive  their  pay;  A 
place  where  the  Romans  gave  their  voyces. 

Dirige  (di'ridgf),  obs.  and  historical  f.  Dirge. 
+  Dirigent  (di'rid^ent),  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
dirigent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  dirigere  to  Direct.] 

A.  adj.  1.  That  directs,  directing,  directive. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  ix.  359  Imperant  only,  not 

elicient;  dirigent,  not  exequent,  as  your  School-men  loue 
to  speak. 

2.  Pharm.  Formerly  applied  to  certain  ingre¬ 
dients  in  prescriptions  which  were  held  to  guide 
the  action  of  the  rest. 

1851-60  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 

3.  Geom.  (See  quot.) 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Tcchn.  (J.),  The  dirigent  line  in 
geometry  is  that  along  which  the  line  describent  is  carried 
in  the  generation  of  any  figure. 

B.  sb.  1.  =  Director  i. 

1756  T.  Amory  Life  Buncle  (1770)  I.  xiii.  45  You  will  be 
the  guide  and  dirigent  of  all  my  notions  and  my  days. 

2.  Pharm.  A  dirigent  ingredient:  cf.  A.  2. 

1854-67  C.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Termiuol.  217  Dirigent, 

that  constituent  in  a  prescription  which  directs  the  action 
of  the  associated  substances. 

3.  Geom.  A  dirigent  line  :  see  A.  3. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dirigent,  the  Line  of  Motion 
along  which,  the  Describent  Line  or  Surface  is  carry" d  in 
the  Genesis  or  Production  of  any  plain  or  solid  Figure. 
1796  in  Hutton  Math.  Diet, 

Dirigible  (di-rid^ib’l),  a.  Also  7  derigible, 
9  dirigeable.  [ad.  L.  type  *dirigibil-isy  f.  dirig¬ 
ere  to  Direct.  Cf.  mod.F.  dirigeable .]  Capable 
of  being  directed  or  guided. 

1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  1.  x.  (1588)  62  It  would  avayle 
greatly  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Service,  if  the  Dedimus 
potestatem  to  giue  these  Oaths  were  dirigible  to  the  Ius- 
tices  (and  none  other).  1649  Bp.  Reynolds  Hosea  vii.  119 
The  proper  conclusions  deducible  from  these  principles, 
and  derigible  unto  those  ends.  1688  Norris  Theory  Love 
11.  i.  63  Why  love  as  Dirigible  is  made  the  subject  of 
Morality  rather  than  understanding.  1833  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Discuss.  (1852)  137  Intellectual  operations  ..in  so  far 
as  they  were  dirigible,  or  the  subject  of  laws.  1881  Sat. 
Rev.  LI.  110/1  For  eighteen  years  ..  no  attempt  was  made 
to  render  balloons  dirigible.  1884  Cassell's  Earn.  Mag. 
764  The  balloon  was  dirigeable.  1887  St.  fas'.  Gaz.  23  Sept. 
5  A  greater  speed  than  has  yet  been  attained  by  any  other 
dirigible  torpedo. 

Dirigo-motor  (dhrigd|m<?u-tp.i),  a.  Physiol. 
[irreg.  f.  L.  dirig-  stem  of  dirigere  to  Direct  + 
Motor.]  That  both  produces  and  directs  muscular 
motion. 

1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  1.  iii.  49  Each 
efferent  nerve  is  a  dirigo-motor  agent. 

Diriment  (diriment),  a.  [ad.  L.  diriment-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  dirimere  to  separate,  interrupt,  frus¬ 
trate  :  see  Direhpt.  Cf.  F.  dirimant  that  nullifies 
(a  marriage).]  That  renders  absolutely  void  ;  nulli¬ 
fying;  chiefly  in  diriment  impediment,  one  that 
renders  marriage  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

1848  J.  Waterworth  Council  0/ Trent  (1888)  p.  ccxxv,  The 
Church  having  authority  to  establish  . .  new  essential  and 
diriment  impediments  of  matrimony.  1875  Contemp.  Rev. 
XXVI.  423  There  is  another  diriment  impediment  which 
has  lately  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention.  1888 
Ch.  Times  2  Mar.  179  In  England,  .marriages,  not  hindered 
by  a  diriment  impediment,  are  valid  wherever  solemnised. 

+  Dirity.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  diriids,  f.  dims 
fell,  Dire.]  Direness,  dreadfulness. 

c  1586  Hooker Serm.  Pride  v.  Wks.  III.  794  So  unappeas¬ 
able  is  the  rigour  and  dirity  of  his  corrective  justice.  1623 
Cockeram,  Diritie ,  crueltie,  fiercenesse.  1656  in  Blount 
Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Dirk  (dork),  sb.  Forms  :  7  dork,  7-9  durk, 
(7  durke),  8-  dirk.  [Origin  unknown.  Found 
in  1602  spelt  dork,  then  common  from  second  half 
of  17th  c.  as  durk  ;  the  spelling  dirk  was  adopted 
without  authority  in  Johnson’s  Diet.  1755,  app. 
from  the  falling  together  of  ir,  ur,  in  Eng.  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  cf.  Burmah,  Birmah,  dirt,  durt,  etc. 
Although  early  quots.  and  Johnson’s  explanation 
suggest  that  the  name  was  Gaelic,  there  is  no  such 
word  in  that  language,  where  the  weapon  is  called 
biodag.  O’Reilly’s  duirc  is  merely  the  iSth  c. 
English  word  spelt  Irish-fashion. 

The  suggestion  has  been  offered  that  the  word  may  be  the 
Da.  Dirk,  familiar  form  of  the  personal  name  Diederik, 
which  name,  in  Ger.  dietrich,  LG.  dierker  (Bremen  Wb.), 
Da.  dirik ,  dirk,  Sw.  dyrk,  is  actually  given  to  a  pick-lock ; 
but  besides  the  difficulty  that  dirk  is  not  the  original  form 
of  the  English  word,  no  such  sense  as  ‘dagger’  belongs  to 
the  continental  word.  If  of  continental  origin,  the  earliest 
form  dork  might  possibly  be  a  soldier's  or  sailor's  corruption 
of  Du.,  Da.,  Sw.  dolk,  Ger.  dolch,  dagger.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dagger  or  poniard :  spec.  a.  The 
dagger  of  a  Highlander,  jb.  ‘A  small  sword  or 
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dagger  formerly  worn  by  junior  naval  officers  on 
duty.’  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  ( Obs .). 

i6oz  Form  of  ancient  trial  by  battel  in  Nicholson  and 
Burn’s  Hist.  Westmoreland  (1777)  I.  596  note,  Two  Scotch 
daggers  or  dorks  at  their  girdles.  ?i6..  Rohm  Hood  <5* 
Seggar  n-  9°  (Ritson)  1795  I.  106  A  drawen  durk  to  his 
breast.  1680  G.  Hickes  Spirit  0/  Popery  36  Armed  men, 
who.  .fell  upon  them  with  Swords  and  Durkes.  1681  Colvil 
Whigs  Supplic.  (1695)  4  Some  had  Halbards,  some  had 
Durks,  Some  had  crooked  swords  like  Turks.  1724  Ramsay 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  7  With  durk  and  pistol  by  his  side. 
a  1740  T.  Tickell  Imil,  Prophecy  Nereus  29  The  shield, 
the  pistol,  durk,  and  dagger.  1746  Rep.  Cond.  Sir  J.  Cope 
184  Some  few  of  their  Men.. arm’d  only  with  Durk,  Sword, 
and  Pistol.  1755  Johnson,  Dirk ,  a  kind  of  Dagger  used 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  1786  Burns  Earnest  Cry  <5- 
Prayer  xvii,  Her  tartan  petticoat  she’ll  kilt,  An’  durk  an’ 
pistol  at  her  belt,  She’ll  tak  the  streets.  1794  —  Let.  to  J. 
Johnson  ?  Feb.  Wks.  1857  IV.  58,  I  have  got  a  Highland 
dirk,  for  which  I  have  great  veneration,  as  it  once  was  the 
dirk  of  Lord  Balmerino.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  Introd.  15 
The  Highland  durk  is  certainly  an  imitation  of  the  Roman 
short  dagger.  1822  J.  Flint  Lett.  Anter.  113  The  dirk 
has  a  pointed  blade,  four  or  five  inches  long,  with  a  small 
handle.  It  is  worn  within  the  vest,  by  which  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  concealed.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  x.  396  We  saw  the 
dirk  and  broadsword  of  Rorio  Mhor.  1833  Marryat  P. 
Simple  iv,  I. .wrote  another  [letter]  asking  for  a  remittance 
to  purchase  my  dirk  and  cocked  hat.  1839-40  W.  Irving 
Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  193,  I  pocketed  the  purse  . .  put  a  dirk 
in  my  bosom,  girt  a  couple  of  pistols  round  my  waist.  1881 
Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  162  The  highland  Thracians .. are  inde¬ 
pendent  and  carry  dirks. 

2.  Comb., as  dirk-hilt;  dirk-like  adj. ;  dirk-hand, 
the  hand  that  grasps  the  dirk  ;  dirk-knife,  a  large 
clasp-knife  with  a  dirk-shaped  blade. 

1837  Lockhart  Scott  xii.  (1830)  V.  340  Its  bottom  is  of 
glass,  that  he  who  quaffed  mignt  keep  his  eye  the  while 
upon  the  dirk  hand  of  his  companion.  1851  D.  Wilson 
Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  vi.  347  Ivory  dirk-hilts  elegantly 
turned  and  wrought  by  the  hand. 

Dirk  (d5ik),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans .  TcTstab 
with  a  dirk. 

<21689  W.  Cleland  Poems  (1697)  13  For  a  misobliging 
word  She’ll  durk  her  neighbour  o’er  the  board.  Ibid.  15 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Life-guard  She  would  have  durkt 
him.  1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  vii.  356  They  . .  Wrench  off 
the  bayonet  and  dirk  the  foe.  1822  Scott  Nigel  iii,  ‘  I 
thought  of  the  Ruthvens  that  were  dirked  in  their  ain  house.1 
1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xxvii.  88  With  a  fair  prospect 
of  being  stripped  and  dirked. 

Dirk(e,  -ness,  obs.  ff.  Dakk,  -ness. 

Dirl,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Allied  to  Sc.  thirl 
to  pierce,  to  Thrill,  and  to  Drill.  It  is  not  a 
simple  phonetic  development  of  thirl ,  since  th  does 
not  become  d  in  the  north ;  but  it  seems  to  be  due 
to  some  onomatopoeic  modification.] 

1.  trans.  To  pierce,  to  thrill ;  to  cause  to  vibrate, 
cause  a  thrilling  sensation  in  by  a  sharp  blow. 

1513  [see  Dirling  vbl.  sb.  below].  1568  Bannatyne  MS. 
in  Sibbald  Citron.  Scot.  Poetry  (1802)  III.  236  (Jam.)  Young 
Pirance. .  Was  dirlit  with  lufe  of  fair  Meridiane.  1826  T. 
Wilson  Pitmans  Pay  (1872)  8  (Northumb.  Gloss.)  Thy 
tongue  . .  dirls  my  lug  like  wor  smith’s  hammer.  1837 
Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  I.  23  But  she,  alas  !  my  heartstrings 
dirls.  1871  P.  H.  Waddell  Psalms  4  Horns  o’  the  siller. . 
dirlin  the  hig  an’  wauk’nin  the  heart.  1892  Northumbld. 
Gloss,  s. v.,  To  ‘dirl  the  elbow’  is  to  strike  the  sensitive 
bone  of  that  part — the  ‘funny  bone*,  as  it  is  called. 

2.  intr.  To  vibrate  as  when  pierced  or  sharply 
struck,  or  in  response  to  sound ;  to  have  a  thrilling 
sensation,  to  tingle. 

1715  Ramsay  Christ'' s  Kirk  11.  7  Meg  Wallet  wi’  her  pinky 
een  Gart  Lawrie's  heart-strings  dirle.  1790  Burns  Tam  o' 
SJianter  124  He  screw’d  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl,  Till 
roof  and  rafters  a' did  dirl.  <21835  Hogg  Ringan  <$*  May 
38  Though  . .  the  merle  gar  all  the  greenwood  dirl.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dirl ,  to  tingle,  or  thrill  with  pain,  the 
sensation  being  the  result  of  a  blow  or  other  violence.  1884 
Nugae  Eccles.  I.  26  When  I  smash  the  table  till  it  dirls. 

b.  To  produce  a  vibrating  sound;  to  ring. 

1823  Galt  A\  Gilhaize  I.  131  (Jam.)  Twisting  a  rope  of 
straw  round  his  horse’s  feet,  that  they  might  not  dirl  or 
make  a  din  on  the  stones.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Dirl , 
to  produce  a  deafening  or  a  painful  vibration.  ‘  Hear  hoo 
the  win’s  dorlin  ’. 

Hence  Drrling  vbl.  sb. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  xii.  vii.  97  The  pane  vanyst  als 
clene.  .as  thocht  it  had  bene  Bot  a  dyrling  or  a  litill  stond. 
1810  Cromek  Nithsdale  Sotig  App.  334  (Jam.)  [The 
Brownie]  keeping  the  servants  awake  at  nights  with  the 
noisy  dirling  of  its  elfin  flail. 

Dirl,  sb.  Sc.  and  north .  dial.  [f.  Dirl  v.]  A 
thrill  or  vibration,  with  or  without  sound  ;  a  thrill¬ 
ing  effect  or  sensation  ;  a  tremulous  sound. 

1785  Burns  Death  <$•  Doctor  Hornbook  xvi,  It  just  play’d 
dirl  on  the  bane,  But  did  nae  mair.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi. 
xvii,  ‘  A’body  has  a  conscience.  .1  think  mine’s  as  weel  out 
o’  the  gate  as  maist  folk’s  are  ;  and  yet  it’s  just  like  the 
noop  of  my  elbow,  it  whiles  gets  a  bit  dirl  on  a  corner.’ 
1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  II.  vi.  iii.  (1848)  330  Successive 
simultaneous  dirl  of  thirty-thousand  muskets  shouldered. 
1862  Hislop  Prov.  Scot.  18  An  elbuck  dirl  will  lang  play 
thirl.  1878  Cuvtbld.  Gloss.,  Dirl,  a  tremulous  sound. 

Dirt  (d5it),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  drit,  dryt,dritt(e, 
dryte,  (4  dryit),  5  drytt,  5-6  dyrt(e,  5-7  durt, 
5-  dirt.  [By  metathesis  from  ME.  drit,  not  known 
in  OE.  and  prob.  a.  ON.  drit  neuter,  excrement 
(mod.  Icel.  dritr  masc.,  Norw.  drift) ;  cf.  also 
MDu.  drete,  Du.  dreet,  FI.  dr  its,  drets  excrement : 
see  Drite  v.] 


1.  Ordure  ;  —  Excrement  2  b. 

<2 1300  Cokaygne  179  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  161  Seue  }ere  in 
swine-is  dritte  He  mot  wade.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
V.  295  (Matz.)  Ureyne  and  dritte.  1388  Wyclif  Phil.  iii.  8 
All  thingis  . .  Y  deme  as  drit,  [1382  toordis]  that  Y  wynne 
Crist.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  v.  (1495)  752 
The  lambe  hath  blacke  dyrte.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  132/2 
Dryte.  .doonge,  merda ,  stercus.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
(Surtees)  194  The  dwillys  durt  in  thi  berd,  Vyle  fals  tratur ! 
1561  Hollybush  Horn.  Apoth.  13  b,  Take  whyte  dogges 
dyrte  thre  unces.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  v.  xii.  406 
Some  count  a  Jesting  lie. .  like  the  dirt  of  oysters,  which  . . 
never  stains.  1830  Marryat  Kinds  Own  xxvi,  It’s  the 
natur  of  cats  always  to  make  a  dirt  in  the  same  place. 

2.  Unclean  matter,  such  as  soils  any  object  by 
adhering  to  it ;  filth ;  esp.  the  wet.  mud  or  mire  of 
the  ground,  consisting  of  earth  and  waste  matter 
mingled  with  water. 

a  1300  Sarmuu  vii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  2  J>i  felle  wi(?-oute 
nis  bot  a  sakke  ipudrid  ful  wi}>  drit  and  ding,  a  1300  Ten 
Commatidm.  21  ibid.  16  pe  ful  dritte  of  grunde.  14..  Sir 
Beues  1196  (MS.  M.)  He. .  tredith  hym  vnder  his  fete  In  the 
dirte  amyddus  the  strete.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbaclis 
Husb.  iii.  (1586)  151  b,  The  Swine,  .delighteth  . .  to  wallow 
in  the  durt.  1596  Shaks.  Tavt.  Shr.  iv.  i.  80  How  she 
waded  through  the  durt  to  plucke  him  off  me.  1611  Bible 
Isa.  lvii.  20  The  troubled  sea  . .  whose  waters  cast  vp  myre 
and  dirt.  1661  Pepys  Diary  29  May,  The  spoiling  of  my 
clothes  and  velvet  coat  with  dirt.  1669  Penn  No  Cross  ii. 
§  10  Poor  Mortals!  But  living  Dirt;  made  of  what  they 
tread  on.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  64  The  Dirt  will  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  Water  come  out  by  itself  more  clear. 
1782  Cowper  Gilpin  189  Let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away  That 
hangs  upon  your  face.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C. 
xi.  95  Now  comes  my  master  ..  and  grinds  me  down  into 
the  very  dirt  1  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  131  The  muddy 
matter  in  these  streams  is  merely  the  dirt  washed  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  and  the  stones  of  the  street.  Mod.  Dirt 
is  only  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 

b.  Jig.  As  the  type  of  anything  worthless  :  cf. 
the  phrase  jillhy  lucre . 

135 7  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  771  pey  sellyn 
sowlys  to  satanas  for  a  lytyl  worldly  dryt.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Wks.  (1880)  68  Bischopis,  munkis  &  chanons  sillen  . .  trewe 
prechynge  for  a  litil  stynkyng  muk  or  drit.  c  1679  R.  Duke 
To  Dryden  on  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  (R.),  You  found  it  dirt,  but  you 
have  made  it  gold.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xix. 
(1840)  329  The  wealth  . .  was  all  like  dirt  under  my  feet. 
1734  Pope  Ess.  Man  iv.  279  Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of 
thy  life  ?  1753  A.  Murphy  Gray' s-Inn  Jrnl.  No.  42  r  1  Ever 
since  . .  Convenience  stamped  an  imaginary  Value  upon 
yellow  Dirt. 

c.  A  scornful  name  for  land  (as  a  possession). 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  90  ’Tis  a  Chowgh  ;  but  as  I  say 

spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt.  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Scornful  Lady  1.  ii,  Your  brother’s  house  is  big  enough ; 
and  to  say  truth,  he  has  too  much  land  :  hang  it,  dirt ! 

d.  Applied  abusively  to  persons. 

c  1300  Havelck  682  Go  horn  swithe,  fule,  drit,  cherl.  1658 
Cleveland  Rustick  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  457  That  Dirt 
of  a  Captain  . .  had  butchered  the  English  Patriarch.  1871 
C.  Gibbon  Lack  of  Gold  iv,  Are  you  to  turn  your  back  on 
them  like  the  dirt  they  are?  1894  Hall  Caine  Manxman 
II.  xi.  88  I  hate  the  nasty  dirts. 

3.  Mud;  soil,  earth,  mould;  brick-earth,  colloq. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  $  P.  26  A  Fort  or  Blockade  (if 

it  merit  to  be  called  so)  made  of  Dirt.  1709  Steele  7  atler 
No.  49  F  10  As  Infants  ride  on  Sticks,  build  Houses  in  Dirt. 
1795  Windham  Sp.  Pari.  27  May  (1812)  I.  270  Children, 
who  had  surrounded  a  twig  with  a  quantity  of  dirt,  would 
think  that  they  had  planted  a  tree.  1823  P.  Nicholson 
Pract.  Build.  344  Place  Bricks,  being  made  of  clay,  with 
a  mixture  of  dirt  and  other  coarse  materials,  .are  . .  weaker 
and  more  brittle.  1841  Catlin  N.  Amer.  Did.  (1844)  I.  x. 
77  Throwing  up  the  dirt  from  each  excavation  in  a  little 
pile.  1889  Farmer  Diet.  Amer.  202/2  The  gard^ier  fills 
his  flower-pots  with  dirt. 

b.  Mining,  quarrying,  etc.  Useless  material, 
rubbish ;  the  vegetable  soil  comprising  a  Dirt-bed. 

1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  308,  3  feet  of  coal,  under  which 
is  a  bad  sort,  called  dirt,  and  again,  2  feet  of  coal.  1881 
J.  W.  Urquhart  Electro-typing  v.  130  The  common  quali¬ 
ties  [of  copper]  give  off  a  great  deal  of  foreign  matter  known 
as  ‘dirt’.  1884  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Dirts,  salt-making  term. 
Cinders  and  ashes  left  after  fuel  is  consumed.  1885  LyelVs 
Elem.  Geol.  290  A  stratum  called  by  quarrymen  ‘  the  dirt  ’, 
or  ‘  black  dirt  ’,  was  evidently  an  ancient  vegetable  soil. 

c.  The  material  from  which  a  metallicoreor  other 
valuable  substance  is  separated ;  esp.  the  alluvial 
deposit  from  which  gold  is  separated  by  washing  ; 
=  Washdirt. 

1857  Borthwick  California  120  (Bartlett),  In  California, 
*  dirt  ’  is  the  universal  word  to  signify  the  substance  dug  ; 
earth,  clay,  gravel,  or  loose  slate.  The  miners  talk  of  rich 
dirt  and  poor  dirt,  and  of  stripping  off  so  many  feet  of  ‘  top 
dirt 1  before  getting  to  *  pay-dirt  ’,  the  latter  meaning  dirt 
with  so  much  gold  in  it  that  it  will  pay  to  dig  it  up  and 
wash  it.  1890  Boldrewood  Miners  Right  xiv.  142  We 
were  clean  worked  out.. before  many  of  our  neighbours  at 
Greenstone  Gully  were  half  done  with  their  dirt. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dirty  or  foul ; 
dirtiness,  foulness,  uncleanness  in  action  or  speech. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  328  The  sloth  and  dirt 
of  the  inhabitants.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  I. 
144  Literature  and  dirt  had  long  been  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted.  1857  C.  G.  Gordon  Lett.  III.  14 1  The  Turkish 
steamer  . .  was  in  a  beastly  state  of  dirt.  1872  E.  Peacock 
Mabel  Heron  I.  ii.  16  The  dirt,  darkness,  and  savagery  of 
the  town. 

b.  Meanness,  sordidness. 

1625  Fletcher  Noble  Gent.  iii.  i,  Our  dunghill  breeding 
and  our  durt.  1746  Melmoth  Pliny  \  11.  xxix  (R.),  Honours, 
which  are  thus  sometimes  thrown  away  upon  dirt  and 
infamy ;  which  such  a  rascal . .  had  the  assurance  both  to 
accept  and  to  refuse. 


5.  a.  dial.  ‘  Dirty’  weather. 

1836  Marryat  Three  Cutt.  iii,  Shall  we  have  dirt?  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Dirt,  a  weather  term  for  rain  or  snow. 

*  We’re  likely  to  have  some  dirt.1 

b.  Mining.  Inflammable  gas  which  constitutes 
‘  foulness’  in  a  mine  ;  =  Fire-damp. 

1831  Examiner  765/1  We  examined  if  there  was  any  dirt 
(inflammable  air).  1851  Greenwell  Coal-trade  Terms 
Northumb.  Durh.  23.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Dirt  .. 

is  also  used  to  express  foul-air  or  firedamp  in  a  pit. 

6.  Phrases,  fa.  To  fall  to  dirt :  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  to  come  to  nothing ;  so  to  be  all  in  the 
dirt ,  to  lay  all  in  the  dirt ,  and  the  like.  Obs. 

1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  181  To  the  which  we 
will  in  no  wise  agree,  but  wil  rather  laye  all  in  the  durt. 
1657  North's  Plutarch,  Add.  Lives  (1676)  28  Here 
Saladin  was  handsomely  beat  to  dirt.  1658  Bkamhall 
Cousecr.  Bps.  vi.  148  Mr.  Mason  squeesed  the  poore  Fable 
to  durt.  1667  Pepys  Diary  19  Feb.,  Our  discourse  of  peace 
is  all  in  the  dirt.  1670  Marvell  Corr.  cxli.  Wks.  1872-5, 
II.  315  We  heard  them  ‘pro  forma*,  but  all  falls  to  dirt. 

b.  To  cast ,  throw ,  or  fling  dirt :  to  asperse  any 
one  with  scurrilous  or  abusive  language. 

1642  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on  Relig.  1  Cast  what  dirt  thou 
wilt,  none  will  sticke  on  me.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650) 
II.  62  Any  sterquilinious  raskall  is  licenc’d  to  throw  dirt  in 
the  faces  of  soveraign  princes  in  open  printed  language. 
1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  19  The  best  of  men  ..  are 
more  carefull  to  wash  their  own  faces,  then  busie  to  throw 
durt  on  others.  1678  B.  R.  Letter  Pop.  Frietids  7  ’Tis 
a  blessed  Line  in  Matchiavel — If  durt  enough  be  thrown, 
some  will  stick.  1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  I.  11.  11  Fling 
dirt  enough,  and  some  will  stick.  1738  Pope  Epil.  Sat.  11. 
145  To  me  they  meant  no  hurt,  But  'twas  my  Guest  at 
whom  they  threw  the  dirt. 

e.  To  eat  dirt :  to  submit  to  degrading  treat¬ 
ment.  Proverb.  ‘  Every  man  must  eat  a  peck  of 
dirt  before  be  dies  ’ :  see  Peck. 

1859  Farrar  J.  Home  ix,  Lord  Fitzurse  . .  made  up  for 
the  dirt  which  they  had  been  eating  by  the  splendour  of  his 
entertainment.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  18  Oct.  462/2  In  times  of 
revolution  a  good  many  pecks  of  dirt  have  to  be  eaten. 

d.  To  cut  dirt ;  to  take  one’s  departure,  be  off. 
US.  slang. 

1829  Negro  Song  (Farmer  s.  v.  Cut),  He  cut  dirt  and  run. 

1 843-5  Haliburton  Sam  Slick  in  Eng.  (Bartlett),  The  way 
the  cow  cut  dirt.  1853  Western  Sce7tes  (Farmer),  Now  you 
cut  dirt,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  here  again. 

7.  attidb.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  ‘  of  or  for  dirt 
as  dirt-band,  -box,  -car,  -cart,  - cone ,  floor ,  -heap, 
-pellet,  -spot,  - streak ,  etc. 

1860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  68,  I  could  see  ..the  looped 
^dirt-bands  of  the  glacier.  1889  G.  F.  Wright  Ice  Age 
N.  Amer.  19  Neither  moulins  nor  regular  dirt-bands  are 
present.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  55/2  Man-hole  Cover 
for  sewers,  with  elm  blocks  and  fixed  *Dirt  Boxes.  1870 
Emerson  Soc.  <5*  So  lit.  vi.  120  The  railroad  *dirt-cars  are 
good  excavators,  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  122  The 
*‘  dirt-cart  ’,  or  cart  which  removes  street  sweepings,  would, 
in  London,  be  called  a  ‘  dust-cart’,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1. 
ii.  18  Here  are  also  dirt-cones  ’  of  the  largest  size.  1858 
P.  Cartwright  Autobiog.  xxx.  471  We  walked  on  *dirt 
floors  for  carpets,  sat  on  benches  for  chairs.  .  1862  Bunyan 
Holy  War  Advt.  to  Rdr.,  John  such  *dirt-heap  never 
was.  1709  Swift  T.  Tub  Apol.,  Do  they  think  such 
a  building  is  to  be  battered  with  *dirt-pellets  ?  1856  Kane 
A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xi.  113  Coming  nearer,  you  sec  that  the 
*dirt-spots  are  perforations  of  the  snow.  1864  Lowell 
Fireside  Trav.  47  Cleanness,  incapable  of  moral  dirt  spot. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  viii.  267  The  only  trace  of  the  mo¬ 
raines  is  a  broad  *dirt-streak. 

b.  instrumental,  as  dirt-besmeared,  -born, 
-grimed,  -incrusted,  - rotten ,  -smirched,  -soaked  adjs. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <y  Cr.  v.  i.  23  Dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing 
lungs.  1754  J.  Shebbeare  Matrimotiy  (1766)  I.  70  It  is  the 
Devil  to  have  to  do  with  such  dirt-born  Fellows.  1838 
Dickens  O.  Twist  1.  Dirt-besmeared  walls.  1886  J.  K. 
Jerome  Idle  Thoughts  (1889)  74  Little  dirt-grimed  brats, 
trying  to  play  in  the  noisy  courts. 

c.  objective,  as  Dirt-eater,  -eating,  flinging, 
- loving ,  - thrower . 

1819  Metropolis  II.  133  The  very  last  of  dirt- throwers 
thereof  [of  the  Canongate].  1824  Westm.  Rev.  II.  467  This 
is  done  by  assumption  and  dirt-flinging. .  Ibid.,  Le  Clerc 
divides  the.  .Dirt-flinging  argument  into  sixteen  species. 

d.  Special  combs. :  dirt-board  (see  quot.) ; 
dirt-fast  a.,  stuck  fast  in  the  dirt ;  dirt-fear,  -ed 
a.,  dirt-gabard  (see  quots.)  ;  dirt-roller,  a  roller 
in  a  cotton-spinning  machine  for  removing  dirt ; 
dirt-scraper,  a  road-scraper ;  also  a  grading-shovel 
used  in  grading  or  levelling  up  ground  ;  dirt-weed 
(see  quots.).  Also  Dirt-bed,  -cheap,  etc. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Dirt-board  [in  carriage],  a 
board  for  warding  off  earth  from  the  axle-arm.  A  cutto- 
plate.  1508  Kennedie  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  33  *Dirtfast 
dearch.  1767  Meston  Poems  131  (Jam.)  He  trembl’d,  and, 
which  was  a  token  Of  a  *dirt-fear,  look’d  dun  as  docken. 
1722  W.  Hamilton  Wallace  x.  250  (Jam.)  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews.. Who  would  not  Wallace’  coming  there  abide, 
Was  so  *dirt-fear’d,  even  for  all  Scotland  wide.  1867  Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.,  *  Dirt-gabard,  a  large  ballast-lighter. 
<11825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  *  Dirt-weed,  Chenopodium 
viride,  an  expressive  name  for  what  generally  grows  on 
dunghills  or  other  heaps  of  dirt.  1884  Miller  Plant-71. 
3S/2  Dirt-weed,  or  Dirty  Dick,  Che?iopodiu7n  album. 

Dirt,  v.  Also  6-7  durt.  [f.  Diet  sb.  See 
also  the  earlier  strong  vb.  Drite.]  trans.  To 
make  dirty  or  foul ;  to  defile  or  pollute  with  dirt ; 
to  dirty,  to  soil. 

a  1587  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1596)  1581  Riding  in  his  long  gowne 
downe  to  the  horse  heels  . .  dirted  vp  to  the  horse  bellie. 
1611  Barky  Ram- Alley  i.  ii,  How  light  he  treads  For  dirting 
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his  silk  stockings !  1660  Fuller  Mixt  Contempt.  (1663)  89  ' 

For  fear  to  dirt  the  soles  of  their  shoes.  1727  Th.  Var. 
Subjects  in  Swift’s  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  226  Ill  company  is  like 
a  dog,  who  dirts  those  most  whom  he  loves  best.  1826 
Lamb  Lett.  (1888)  II.  149  Don't  thumb  and  dirt  the  books. 
1833  J.  H.  Newman  Lett.  (1891)  I.  386  Sitting  down  on  the 
ashes,  .which  are  so  dry  as  not  to  dirt. 

Hence  DiTting  vbl.  sb. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet .,  Enlodadura ,  durting,  fouling 
with  durt,  tut  amen  turn. 

Dirt-bed.  Geol.  A  stratum  consisting  of  an¬ 
cient  vegetable  mould ;  spec.  A  bed  of  dark  bitu¬ 
minous  earth  containing  the  stumps  of  trees, 
occurring  in  the  lower  Purbeck  series  of  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  and  overlying  the  Portland  oolite. 

1824  T.  Webster  in  Geol.  Trans.  (1829)  II.  42  A  bed 
about  one  foot  thick,  consisting  of  a  dark-brown  substance, 
and  containing  much  earthy  lignite  ;  this  bed  is  very  re¬ 
markable  and  extends  all  through  the  north  end  of  the  Isle 
bf  Portland  . .  It  is  called  by  the  quarrymen  the  Dirtied. 
1836  Buckland  Geol.  xviii.  §  3.  (1858)  457  A  single  stump 
rooted  in  the  dirt-bed  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  1851  Richard¬ 
son  Geol.  (1855)  397  A  mass  of  bituminous  earth,  called  the 
‘dirt-bed’,  which  is  an  ancient  vegetable  soil,  containing 
numerous  trunks  of  fossil  trees,  standing  erect  at  a  height 
of  from  one  to  three  feet,  with  their  summits  jagged. 

Dirt-bird.  A  local  name  of  the  skua,  Ster- 
corarius  crepidatus ,  called  also  Dirty  Allan ; 
also  of  the  green  woodpecker,  Gecinus  viridis. 

1847-78  Halliw.,  Dirt-bird ,  the  woodpecker.  North. 
1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  100  Green  Wood¬ 
pecker.  .The  constant  iteration  of  its  cry  before  rain  (which 
brings  out  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds)  gives  it  the  names 
Rain  bird  . .  Dirt  bird,  Storm  cock.  Ibid.  210  Richardson's 
Skua  ( Stercorarius  crepidatus')  . .  from  the  vulgar  opinion 
that  the  gulls  are  muting ,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  only 
disgorging  fish  newly  caught.  Dirt  bird  (Dundrum  Bay) 

. .  Dirty  allan  or  aulin . .  Dung  bird.  1886  W.  Brockik  Leg. 

<$•  Superst.  Durham  136  Several  species  of  small  birds  are 
confounded  under  the  . .  title  of  ‘  dirt  birds  ’,  because  they 
sing  on  the  approach  of  rain. 

Dirt-cheap  (dautitjfcp),  a.  (adv.)  [See  Cheap 
a.  6.]  As  cheap  as  dirt ;  exceedingly  cheap.  Hence 

Dirt-chea  pness. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  616  Dirt-cheap,  indeed,  it  was, 
as  well  it  might.  1849  Dickens  Dav.  Copp.  xxii,  Five  bob 
..  and  dirt-cheap.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Oct.  5/1  It  appears 
likely  that  November  will  bring  an  alteration  in  that  dirt- 
cheapness  of  money  of  which  brokers  and  bankers  now 
complain.  1886  H.  F.  Lester  Under  two  Fig  Trees  102 
I'll  do  it  cheap,  that  I  will,  . .  dirt  cheap.  1891  T.  Hardy 
Tess  i,  I  was  no  more  than  the  commonest,  dirt-cheapest 
feller  in  the  parish. 

Dirt-dauber. 

f  1.  One  who  daubs  or  plasters  with  dirt  or  mud  ; 
a  maker  of  cob-walls  ;  also,  a  term  of  abuse.  Ohs. 

c  1515  Cock  Lorell's  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  5  Here  is  ..  patrycke 
peuysshe  a  conynge  dyrte  dauber,  Worshypfull  wardayn 
of  slouens  In.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  532/1  A  man 
would  thinke  him  some  dirtdaubers  sonne.  1630  j.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Jacke-a-Leut  Wks.  1.  115/2  Vntyling  houses  .. 
to  . .  the  profit  of  Plaisterers,  and  Dirtdawbers,  the  game  of 
Glasiers,  Joyners,  Carpenters,  Tylers  and  Bricklayers.  1647 
Trapp  Comm.  Epistles  472  These  are  the  devils  dirt¬ 
dawbers,  that  teach  such  doctrine. 

2.  A  species  of  sand-wasp  ;  =  Dauber  4. 

1844  Gosse  in  Zoologist  II.  582  These  were  the  nests  of 
dirt-daubers. 

Di  rt-eater.  One  who  eats  dirt :  see  next. 

1802  Beddoes  Hygeia  vm.  70  The  dirt-eaters  of  the 
West-Indies. 

Dirt-eating  (dout^tig),  vbl.  sb. 

1.  The  eating  of  some  kinds  of  earth  or  clay  as 
food,  practised  by  some  savage  tribes,  as  the  Otto- 
maks  of  South  America  and  some  Arctic  tribes. 

2.  A  disorder  of  the  nutritive  functions  character¬ 
ized  by  a  morbid  craving  to  eat  earth  or  dirt. 

1817  Edin.  Rev.  XXVIII.  359  The  accounts  ..  of  the 
Stomach-evil,  sometimes  called  Dirt-eating.  1828  Life 
Planter  Jamaica  (ed.  2)  97  For  some  time  past  she  had 
been  addicted  to  dirt-eating  (eating  earth),  .a  disease,  which 
..  terminates  in  dropsy  and  death.  1834  W.  Ind.  Sk.  Book 
1 1.  49  The  singular  propensity  to  dirt-eating,  a  disease  which 
has  acquired  from  the  French  the  name  of  mal  d'estomac. 

t  Dirten,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [In  early  use,  for 
dritten ,  pa.  pple.  of  Drite  v.  ;  in  later  use  f.  Dirt 
sb.  -f  -en  4  :  cf.  earthen.] 

1.  Dirtied,  defiled  with  excrement  or  filth. 

1508  Kennedie  Fly  ting  w.  Dunbar  25  Dirtin  Dumbar, 
quhome  on  blawes  thow  thy  boist?  1508  Dunbar  Flyting 
w.  Kennedie  248  Rottin  crok,  dirtin  dok,  cry  cok,  or  I  sail 
quell  the.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  xvi.  xix.  (Jam.) 
Thairfor  this  jurnay  wes  callit  the  dirtin  raid. 

2.  dial.  Made  of  dirt. 

j847-78  IIalliwell,  Dir  ten,  made  of  dirt.  West. 

Dirten  Allan :  see  Dirty  Allan. 

Dirtily  (doutili),  adv.  [f.  Dirty  a.  +  -ly  -.] 

1.  In  a  dirty  manner ;  foully,  filthily. 

1598  Florio,  Sporcamente ,  filthily,  foully .  .durtily.  a  1613 
Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  go  He  lookes  like  his  Land,  as 
heavily  and  durtily.  1777  W.  Dalrymple  Trav.  Sp.  <y  Port. 
xiii,  We  put  up  at  a  Fonda  . .  where  we  are  dirtily  lodged. 
1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  io  The  hounds  were 
always  dirtily  and  ill  kept. 

2.  In  a  manner  that  stains  morality  or  honour ; 
dishonourably,  despicably,  sordidly. 

a  1631  Donne  Elegie  xii.  (R.),  Such  gold  as  that,  where¬ 
withal  Almighty  chymics..Are  dirtily  and  desperately 
gull’d.  1661  R.  L’Estrange  Interest  Mistaken  133  How 
dirtily  ..  the  Presbyterian  crew  treated  his  Majesty.  1709 
Mrs.  Centlivre  Gamester  v,  'Tis  dirtily  done  of  you  . .  to  I 


kick  a  man  for  nothing.  1796  T.  Jefferson  in  Sparks 
Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  484  An  intriguer,  dirtily  em¬ 

ployed  in  sifting  the  conversations  of  my  table. 

Dirtiness  (doutines).  [f.  Dirty  a.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dirty ;  foulness, 
filthiness. 

1561  Stow  Eng.  Citron.  Romans,  an.  386  (R.)  Paris,  which 
. .  was  called  Lutecia,  because  of  the  mudde  and  dirtinesse 
of  the  place  wherein  it  standeth.  1617  Markham  Caval.  v. 
17  There  will  come  much  filth  and  durtinesse  from  the 
horse.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  1.  x.  (1869)  I.  105  The 
wages  of  labour  vary  with .  .the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness. .  of 
the  employment.  1885  Law  Times  30  May  74/2  To  throw 
up  a  contract ..  on  the  ..  ground  of  the  dirtiness  of  the 
house. 

2.  Uncleanness  of  language  ;  sordidness  of  action. 

1649  Fuller  Just  Mans  Fun.  22  Let  not  the  dimness  of 

our  eyes  be  esteemed  the  durtiness  of  his  actions,  a  1677 
Barrow  Serin.  Wks.  1716  I.  137  Degenerate  wantonness 
and  dirtiness  of  speech.  1742  H.  Walpole  Lett.  LI.  Mann 
(1834)  I.  106  You  know  I  am  above  such  dirtiness.  1856 
F.  E.  Paget  Owlet  Owlst.  74  The  darkness  and  the  dirti¬ 
ness  of  the  money-loving  mind. 

Dirtless  (doutles),  a.  {adv.').  [f.  Dirt  sb.  -f 
-less.]  Void  of  dirt. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Hayden's  Blush  577  The  Wayes  so 
dust-lesse,  and  so  dirtlesse  faire.  a  1745  Swift  (F.  Hall). 
1892  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Mar.  3/1  With  a  smile  at  the  almost 
dirtless  room. 

Dirt-pie.  Mud  or  wet  earth  formed  by  children 
into  a  shape  like  a  pie ;  a  mud-pie. 

a  1641  Suckling  (J.),  That  which  has  newly  left  off  making 
of  dirt-pies,  and  is  but  preparing  itself  for  a  green-sickness. 
1695  Congreve  Love  for  L.  iv.  xiii,  And  for  the  young 
Woman  . .  I  thought  it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her 
Sampler,  and  make  Dirt-Pies,  than  to  look  after  a  Husband. 
a  1734  North  Exam.  111.  vi.  §  64  (1740)  470  Their  Towns 
.  .gave  Way  like  Dirt  Pyes  before  his  Army.  1793  Burke 
Policy  of  Allies  Wks.  VII.  159  Busy  in  the  confection  of 
the  dirt-pyes  of  their  imaginary  constitutions.  1854  Thack¬ 
eray  J.  Leech'' s  Piet.  (1869)  333  Poor  little  ragged  Polly 
making  dirt-pies  in  the  gutter. 

Dirty  (douti),  a.  Also  6-7  durtie,  durty. 
[f.  Dirt  sb.  +  -Y1.] 

1.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  dirt ;  soiled 
with  dirt ;  foul,  unclean,  sullied. 

15..  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  143  Dryve  downe  jhe  dyrty 
arses,  all  by  deene.  1530  Palsgr.  310/1  Dyrty  with  myers, 
boueux.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  405  You.  .in stormy 
weather,  and  durtie  wayes  . .  come  tripping  to  mee  in  your 
sileken  sleppers.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  i.  75  Heere  the 
maiden  sleeping  sound,  On  the  danke  and  durty  ground. 
1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <$•  Commzu.  133  A  beastly  Towne 
and  durtie  streets.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  64  Now  'tis 
Dirty  with  the  feet  of  some  that  are  not  desirous  that 
Pilgrims  here  should  quench  their  Thirst.  1709  Steele 
Tatler^o.  35  TP  1  Taking  Snuff,  and  looking  dirty  about 
the  Mouth  by  Way  of  Ornament.  1838  Dickens  Nick. 
Nick,  iii,  Her  apartment  was  larger  and  something  dirtier. 
1840  —  Old  C.  Shop  iii,  His  hands,  .were  very  dirty. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of  dirt ;  mixed  with  dirt. 

a  1533  Frith  Wks.  136  (R.)  To  decline  from  the  dignitie 
of  diuinitie  into  the  dirtie  dregges  of  vayne  sophistrye. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  41  All  his  armour  sprinckled  was 
with  blood,  And  soyld  with  durtie  gore.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  iii.  x.  (1651)  106  Taking  up  some  of  the 
durty  slime.  1842  Abdy  Water  Cure  (1843)  80  Covered 
with  a  dirty  purulent  mass.  1894  Labour  Commission 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Coal ,  Dirty  coal ,  pure  coal  mixed  with  stones, 
shale  and  other  refuse. 

c.  That  makes  dirty ;  that  soils  or  befouls. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  138  They  partake 
of  the  same  dirty  drudgery  with  the  rest.  1893  J.  Pulsford 
Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  381  Whoever  does  hard  work,  or 
dirty  work,  as  to  the  Lord,  under  the  disguise  of  his  soiled 
hands  and  garments,  is  putting  on  nobility. 

d.  Dirty  half-hundred :  applied  to  the  50th  foot 
(1st  Battalion  Royal  West  Kent),  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  the  men  wiped 
their  faces  with  their  black  facings.  Dirty  shirts  : 
the  101st  foot  (1st  Battalion  Munster  Fusiliers), 
from  the  fact  that  they  fought  in  their  shirt-sleeves 
at  Delhi  in  1857.  (Farmer.) 

1841  Lever  C.  O'Malley  xciv.  (Farmer),  A  kind  of  neutral 
tint  between  green  and  yellow,  like  nothing  I  know  of 
except  the  facings  of  the  ‘  Dirty  half-hundred  ’.  1887  Daily 
News  11  July  (ibid.),  As  the  old  Bengal  European  Regi¬ 
ment  . .  they  had  won  their  honourable  sobriquet  of  the 
dirty  shirts.  1892  Ibid.  20  July  3/1  One  who  fought  with 
the  old  ‘  Dirty  Shirts'  in  the  Sutlej  campaign. 

2.  Morally  unclean  or  impure ;  ‘smutty’. 

1599  Sandys  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  20  No  such  blaspheming 
nor  dyrtie  speaking  as  before.  1637  B.  Jonson  Sad  Sluph. 
11.  i,  Foul  limmer,  dritty  lown  !  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Jourti. 

(1778)  II.  iii  (Case  Cousc.)  Then  I  shall  let  him  see  I  know 
he  is  a  dirty  fellow.  1783  Blair  RJiet.  (1812)  I.  xv.  350 
Disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  1850  E.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  Lett.  (1889)  I.  206,  I  took  it  up  by  mistake  for  one 
of  Swift’s  dirty  volumes. 

b.  That  stains  the  honour  of  the  persons  en¬ 
gaged  ;  dishonourably  sordid,  base,  mean,  or  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  despicable. 

1670  Cotton  Espernon  11.  v.  219  Branded  with  the  durtiest 
and  most  hateful  of  all  Crimes.  1674.  Essex  Papers  (Cam¬ 
den)  253  To  me  he  called  it  a  dirty  trick,  a  1764  Pulteney 
in  Beatson  Nav.  Mil.  Mem.  (1790)  I.  26  Some  Ministers 
. .  cannot  do  their  dirty  work  without  them.  1859  Kingsley 
Misc.  (i860)  I.  39,  I  have  done  a  base  and  dirty  deed,  and 
have  been  punished  for  it.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II. 
lvii.  399  These  two  classes  do  the.  .dirty  work  of  politics. 

c.  Earned  by  base  or  despicable  means. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  iv.  353  Shall  praise.  .Earn  dirty  bread 
by  washing  /Ethiops  fair?  1784  Cow  per  Task  111.  808  Fish 


up  his  dirty  and  dependent  bread  From  pools  and  ditches 
of  the  commonwealth.  1805  Naval  Citron.  XIV.  17  Nor 
is  there  one  single  penny  of  dirty  money. 

3.  An  epithet  of  disgust  or  aversion  :  repulsive, 
hateful,  abominable,  despicable. 

1611  Shaks.  Cyntb.  in.  vi.  55  Those  Who  worship  durty 
Gods.  1618  Bp.  Hall  Serin,  v.  iii  To  scorn  this  base  and 
.  .dirty  god  of  this  world,  and  to  aspire  unto  the  true  riches. 
1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  451  r  4  Every  dirty  Scribbler  is 
countenanced  by  great  Names.  1730  Gay  in  Swift's  Lett. 
(1766)  II.  11  r,  I  am  determined  to  write  to  you,  though 
those  dirty  fellows  of  the  post-office  do  read  my  letters. 
1819  Byron  Juan  1.  cli,  ’Twas  for  his  dirty  fee,  And  not 
from  any  love  to  you. 

4.  Of  the  weather:  Foul,  muddy;  at  sea,  wet 
and  squally,  bad. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  168  (L.)  When  this 
snow  is  dissolved,  a  great  deal  of  dirty  weather  will  follow. 
1745  P.  Thomas  Jml.  Anson’s  Voy.  102  As  soon  as  we 
came  out  to  Sea,  we  had  the  same  squally  dirty  Weather 
as  before  we  came  in.  1836  Marryat  Midsli.  Easy  xix,  It 
begins  to  look  very  dirty  to  windward.  1845  Stocqueler 
Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  404  Distinguished  by  the 
popular  term  of  dirty  spring,  or  mud  season.  1890  W.  E. 
Norris  Misadventure  viii.  He  became  aware  that  dirty 
weather  was  setting  in. 

fig.  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  I  si.  iv.  xxi,  If  they  can.  .fire 
in  upon  us  through  our  own  ports,  things  would  begin  to 
look  dirty. 

5.  Of  colour:  Tinged  with  what  destroys  purity 
or  clearness ;  inclining  to  black,  brown,  or  dark 
grey. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  74  The  fouler  the  tincture  be,  the 
more  dirty  will  the  Red  appear,  a  1704  Locke  (J.',  Pound 
an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered  into 
a  dirty  one.  1823  J.  F.  Cooper  Pioneer  xviii,  The  clouds 
were  dense  and  dirty. 

b.  Prefixed,  as  a  qualification,  to  adjectives  of 
colour.  (Usually  hyphened  with  the  adj.when  the 
latter  is  used  attributively.) 

1694  Scot  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  ii.  (1711)  99  Both  of 
them  are  of  a  dirty  white,  but  the  Eggs  have  black  specks. 
1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  IV.  235  Pileus  dusky  greyish 
hue  with  a  cast  of  dirty  olive.  1836  Macgillivray  tr.  Hum¬ 
boldt's  Trav.  xxii.  309  The  colour  of  the  troubled  waters 
upon  it  was  of  a  dirty  gray,  c  1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  97/2  The  spermaceti  solidifies  as  a  dirty-brown  crystalline 
mass. 

6.  Comb.  a.  parasynthetic,  as  dirty-coloured, 
-faced,  - handed ,  -minded,  -skirted,  -shoed,  - souled . 
So  dirty-faee,  a  dirty-faced  person. 

1658  Cokaine  Trappolin  v.  iii,  Goodman  dirty-face,  why 
did  not.  you  keep  me  these  in  prison  till  I  bid  you  let  them 
out?  1663  Killigrew  Parson’s  Wed.  in  Dodsl.  O.  PI. 
(1780)  XI.  392  She  looks  like  a  dirty-soul'd  bawd.  1705 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4132/4  Wears  a  light  dirty-coloured  Coat. 
1823  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  34  The  house  too  neat 
for  a  dirty-shoed  carter  to  be  allowed  to  come  into.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  7/1  It  is  not  the  weak  but  the  dirty- 
minded  Christians  who  see  evil  in  ballet  dancing. 

b.  Special  comb.  :  Dirty  Dick,  Dirty  John, 
popular  names  of  species  of  Chenopodium  ;  dirty - 
fllling  (see  quot.) :  see  also  Dirty  Allan. 

1878  Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n.,  Dirty  Dick,  Cheno¬ 
podium  album.  Chesh.  From  its  growth  on  dunghills.— 
Dirty  John,  Chenopodium  Vulvaria.  W.  Chesh.  1894 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Dirty  Filling,  loading  the 
hutches  or  tubs  with  an  excess  of  dirt  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  coal. 

Di'rty,  v.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  dirty  or  unclean ;  to  defile  or 
pollute  with  dirt ;  to  soil. 

1591  Greene  Disc.  Coosnage  (1592)  22  They  durty  their 
hose  and  shoos  vpon  purpose.  1672-3  Marvell  R eh.  Transp. 
1.  212  The  passage  . .  being  so  dirtyed  with  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  thumbs.  1762  Derrick  Lett.  (1767)  II.  61  It  would 
be  dirtying  paper  to  send  you  any  such  productions.  1845 
D\rwin  Voy.  Nat.  i.  (1879)  5  The  dust  falls  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties  as  to  dirty  everything  on  board. 

fig.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  I. on  don  (R.),  He  rather 
soyled  his  fingers,  then  dirtied  his  hands  in  the  matter  of 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  1835  R.  H.  Froude  Rem.  (1838) 
I.  395  Innocent  as  such  phrases  are  in  themselves,  they  have 
been  dirtied.  1846  Landor  Iviag.  Conv.  II.  200  Mostly 
they  dirty  those  they  fawn  on. 

2.  intr.  To  become  dirty  or  soiled. 

1864  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  231  Dark  blue  morocco  .. 
which  won’t  dirty  in  a  hurry. 

Hence  Drrtying  vbl.  sb. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  $  Selv.  23  A  foolish  blasphemy  or 
dirtying  of  God. 

Dirty  Allan.  Also  9  dirten-,  -alien,  -aulin. 

A  species  of  skua,  Stercorarius  crepidatus ,  which 
obtains  its  food  chiefly  by  pursuing  gulls  and  other 
sea-birds,  and  forcing  them  to  disgorge  their  prey, 
which  it  then  catches  up ;  =  Dirt-bird. 

1771  Pennant  Tour  Scoll.  in  1769,  78  (Jam.  s.  v.  Aulin), 
An  Arctic  Gull  flew  near  the  boat.  This  is  the  species  that 
persecutes  and  pursues  the  lesser  kinds,  till  they  mute 
through  fear,  when  it  catches  their  excrement  ere  they  reach 
the  water :  the  boatmen,  on  that  account,  styled  it  the  dirty 
Aulin.  1806  Neill  Tour  Orkn.  <$•  Slietl.  201  (Jam.  s.  v. 
Scouti-aulin)  This  bird  is  sometimes  simply  called  the 
Allan;  sometimes  the  Dirten-allan.  1821  A.  Fisher  Jrnl. 
18  Commonly  called  by  our  Greenland  seamen  the  boat¬ 
swain,  and  sometimes  dirty  Allen,  a  name  somewhat  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  by  which  it  is  characterized  by  the  Danes. 
1844  Zoologist  II.  515  Richardson’s  skua,  ‘Dirten  Allen/ 
1885  [see  Dirt-bird]. 

Di'rtyish,  a.  [f.  Dirty  a.  +  -ish.]  Somewhat 
dirty. 

1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  1. 1189  Her  hair  was  of  a  dirtyish 
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flaxen  hue.  1840  Tail's  Mag.  VII.  127  Dirtyish  yellow 
gloves.  1877  Besant  &  Rice  Son  0/  Vnlc.  Prol.  17  Forty 
dirtyish  five-pound  notes. 

Dirump,  obs.  var.  of  Disbump  v. 

t  Dirumcinate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [app.  f.  L. 
di-,  dis-  apart  +  Runclna  goddess  of  weeding.] 

1623  Cockekam,  Diruncinate,  to  weed. 

+  Diru'pt,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dirupt-us, 
pa.  pple.  f.  dirumpere  to  burst  or  break  asunder. 
See  also  Disrupt.]  Rent  asunder,  burst  open. 

r53i-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5  §  2  The  walles.  .by  rage  of 
the  sea.  .be  so  dirupte,  lacerate,  and  broken. 

t  Diru'pt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dirupl-,  ppl. 
stem  of  dirumpere.]  trails.  To  break  asunder. 

1548  Hall  Citron.,  Edw.  IV  (1809)  341  Atropos.  .dirupted 
and  brake  the  threde  of  his  naturall  life  the  9th  daie  of  Aprill. 

t  Diru'ption.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  diruption- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  dirumpere  :  see  prec.]  Breaking 
or  rending  asunder ;  disruption. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Dimfition,  a  bursting,  or  breaking 
asunder.  1680  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  233  As  if  that 
Division  had  been  a  diruption  caused  by  that  Earthquake. 

-|-  Dirutor.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  dirtier e .] 

1656  Blount  Gl.,Dirutor,  he  that  destroys  or  puls  down. 

Dirvesh,  var.  of  Dervish. 

Dirworthe,  var.  of  Deabworth  a.  Obs. 

Diryge,  obs.  form  of  Dirge. 

Dis-  (ME.  also  dys-)  prefix,  of  L.  origin.  [L. 
dis-  was  related  to  bis,  orig.  *dvis  =  Gr.  Sis  twice, 
from  duo,  St 10  two,  the  primary  meaning  being 
‘  two-ways,  in  twain  ’.]  In  L.,  dis-  was  retained 
in  full  before  c,  p,  q,  s,  t,  sometimes  before  g,  h,j, 
and  usually  before  the  vowels,  where,  however,  it 
sometimes  became  dir-  (as  in  diribere  =  dis  +  habere, 
dirimere  =  dis  +  emere) ;  before  f,  it  was  assimilated, 
as  dif-  (as  in  dif-ferre,  dif-fusus ) ;  before  the  other 
consonants,  it  was  reduced  to  dl-  (Dl-1).  In  late 
L.  the  full  dis-  was  often  restored  instead  of  di- 
(cf.  Eng.  dismiss,  disrupt) ;  and  the  prefix  itself 
became  of  more  frequent  use  by  being  substituted 
in  many  words  for  L.  de-  :  see  De -pref.  I.  6.  The 
regular  Romanic  form  of  dis-  (dif-)  was  des-  (de/-) 
as  in  Olt.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  Pr.,  OFr.  In  F.  r  (/)  before 
a  consonant  became  mute,  and  was  finally  dropped 
in  writing,  giving  mod.F.  df.  In  OF.  words  of 
learned  origin  adopted  from  L.,  the  L.  dis-  was 
usually  retained  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these, 
dis-  was  often  substituted  for,  or  used  alongside  of, 
des-  in  the  inherited  words,  e  g.  descorder,  discorder. 
The  early  OF.  words  in  English  exhibit  the  prefix 
in  these  forms ;  des-  prevailing  in  the  popular 
words,  dis-  (dys-)  in  those  of  learned  origin.  But 
before  the  close  of  the  ME.  period,  the  latinized 
form  dis-  (dys-)  was  uniformly  substituted,  and 
des-  became  entirely  obsolete,  or  was  retained  only 
in  a  few  words  in  which  its  nature  was  not  distinctly 
recognized,  as  Descant.  All  words  taken  from 
L.  in  the  modern  period  have  dis-. 

Hence,  in  English,  dis-  appears  (1)  as  the  English 
and  French  representative  of  L.  dis-  in  words 
adopted  from  L.  ;  (2)  as  the  English  representative 
of  OF.  des-  (mod.F.  de-,  des-),  the  inherited  form 
of  L.  dis-  ;  (3)  as  the  representative  of  late  L.  dis-, 
Romanic  des-,  substituted  for  L.  de- ;  (4)  as  a  living 
suffix,  arising  from  the  analysis  of  these,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  words  without  respect  to  their  origin. 

In  Latin,  compounds  in  dis-  were  frequently  the 
opposites  of  those  in  com-,  con-  ;  e.g.  concolor  of 
the  same  colour,  discolor  of  different  colours  ;  Con¬ 
cordia  concord,  discordia  discord  ;  conjunctio  join¬ 
ing  together,  disjunctio  separation ;  compendium 
profit,  dispendium  loss  ;  consentlre  to  agree  in 
feeling,  dissentire  to  disagree  in  opinion,  etc.  In 
cl.L.  dis-  was  rarely  prefixed  to  another  prefix, 
though  disconducere  to  be  unprofitable,  is  used  by 
Plautus,  and  disconvenlre  to  disagree,  by  Horace  ; 
but  in  late  L.  and  Romanic,  compounds  in  discon-, 
expressing  the  separation  of  elements  of  which 
com-,  con-  expressed  the  junction,  became  very 
numerous ;  many  words  of  this  type  have  come 
down  through  Fr.  into  English,  where  others  have 
been  formed  after  them  :  cf.  discolierent,  discomfit, 
discomfort,  discommend,  discompose,  discompound, 
disconnect,  disconsolate,  discontent,  discontinue. 

In  some  words  beginning  with  dis-,  the  prefix  is  di-,  the 
s  being  the  initial  of  the  radical  (e.g .disperse, distinguish). 
But  by  identity  of  phonetic  change,  dis-  here  also  became 
des-  (sometimes  reduced  to  de-)  in  OF.,  whence  also  des-  in 
ME.  as  desperse,  destitute',  at  the  Renascence  these  were 
rectified  to  dis-. 

The  following  are  the  chief  senses  of  dis-  in  Latin 
and  English : 

I.  As  an  etymological  element.  In  the  senses: 

1.  ‘  In  twain,  in  different  directions,  apart,  asunder,’  hence 
'  abroad,  away  ’ ;  as  discernere  to  discern,  discutere  discuss, 
dilapiddre  dilapidate,  dlmittere  dismiss,  dirumpere  disrupt, 
dissentire  dissent,  distendere  distend,  dividere  divide. 

2.  ‘  Between,  so  as  to  separate  or  distinguish  ’ ;  as  dijudi- 
care  to  dijudicate,  diligere  choose  with  a  preference,  love. 


3.  ‘Separately,  singly,  one  by  one’;  as  dinumerdre  to 
dinumerate,  disputare  dispute. 

4.  With  privative  sense,  implying  removal,  aversion,  nega¬ 
tion,  reversal  of  action  (cf.  De-  I.  6),  as  discalceatus  unshod, 
diffibulare  to  unclasp,  disjungere  disjoin,  displiccre  dis¬ 
please,  dissocidre  dissociate,  dissuadere,  dissuade. 

5.  With  verbs  having  already  a  sense  of  division,  solution, 
separation,  or  undoing,  the  addition  of  dis-  was  naturally 
intensive,  ‘away,  out  and  out,  utterly,  exceedingly’,  as  in 
disperire  to  perish  utterly,  dispudere  to  be  utterly  ashamed, 
dislxdere  to  be  utterly  wearied  or  disgusted ;  hence  it  be¬ 
came  an  intensive  in  some  other  verbs,  as  dllauddrc  to  praise 
exceedingly,  discupere  to  desire  vehemently,  dissuaviri  to 
kiss  ardently.  In  the  same  way,  English  has  several  verbs 
in  which  tfA-adds  intensity  to  words  having  already  a  sense 
of  undoing,  as  in  disalter,  disaltern,  disannul. 

II.  As  a  living  prefix,  with  privative  force. 

(Extended  from  4,  and  like  F.  des-,  di-,  used  with  verbs, 
substantives,  and  adjectives,  without  regard  to  their  origin. 

1639  O.  Walker  Oratory  31  Some  Prepositions  there  are, 
which  may  be  prefixed  at  pleasure,  as,  un,  dis,  re.) 

6.  Forming  compound  verbs  (with  their  deriva¬ 
tive  sbs.,  adjs.,  etc.)  having  the  sense  of  undoing 
or  reversing  the  action  or  effect  of  the  simple  verb. 

Usually  formed  by  the  addition  of  dis-  to  an  existing 
verb  ;  sometimes,  however,  formed  from  a  sb.  or  adj.  by 
prefixing  dis-  and  adding  a  verbal  suffix,  -ize,  -ate,  -fy,  etc. 

Most  of  these  formations,  including  all  the  more 
important  and  permanent,  are  treated  in  their 
alphabetical  places  as  Main  words,  e.g.  Disaf¬ 
firm,  Disestablish,  Disown.  Of  others,  chiefly 
nonce-words,  examples  are,  disanagrammatize,  dis- 
angularise,  disasinate,  disasinize  (to  deprive  of 
asinine  nature),  disByronize,  discompound,  dis- 
deify,  disdenominationalize,  disdub,  disexcommuni- 
cate,  dishellenize,  dislegitimate,  dispantheonize, 
dispapalize,  dispericraniate,  disrestore. 

1610  Donne  Pseudo-Martyr  §  54.  150  In  the  wordes  of 
him  . .  who  cals  himself  Clarus  Bonarscius  but  is  unmask’d 
and  “Disanagrammatized  by  his  fellow  who  calls  him  Carolus 
Scribanus.  c  1820  G.  S.  Faber  Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  II.  14 
The  more  flowing  character,  thus  ultimately  rounded  off  or 
“disangularized,  is  . .  denominated  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 
1660  Howell  Parly  of  Beasts  28  Doth  he  [that  asse]  desire 
to  be  “disasinated  and  become  man  again  ?  1868  Lowell 
Witchcraft  Prose  Wks.  1890  II.  361  Two  witches  who  kept 
an  inn  made  an  ass  of  a  young  actor..  But  one  day  making 
his  escape  ..  he  ..  was  “disasinized  to  the  extent  of  recover¬ 
ing  his  original  shape.  1878  Scribner’s  Mag.  XV.  43/2 
Europe  was  getting  sadly  *dis-Byronized.  1627-47  F eltham 
Resolves  1.  xvi.  53  The  Papists  pourtray  Him  [God]  as  an 
old  man  and  by  this  means  “disdeifie  Him.  1870  (j.  Key. 
Jan.  2cj2  The  existing  system  [of  education]  might  be  *dis- 
I  denominationalized  to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of . .  energy  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

I  1566  Drant  Horace  Sat.  v.  D,  I  nowe  can  dubbe  a  protes- 
tant,  and  eke  “disdubbe  agayne.  1647  Power  of  Keys  iv. 
103  [It]  signifies  receiving  men  into  the  Church,  “disexcom- 
\  municating.  1832  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxvi.  X.  21  During 
most  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cyprus  became  sensibly 
1  “dishellenised.  1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  258  Legitimated 
in  1673.  .“dislegitimated  again.  1801  Paris  as  it  was  II. 
xlviii.  137  Marat  ..was . . pantheonized,  that  is,  interred  in 
the  Pantheon.  When  . .  reason  began  to  resume  her  empire, 
he  was  * dispantheonized.  1616  M.  A.  De  Dominis  Motives 
78  A  Spectacle ..  dangerous  for  Romanists  to  behold,  lest  it 
should  presently  “dispapalize  them.  1803  Lamb  Let.  to 
Mr.  Manning  (1888)  I.  204  Liquor  and  company  . .  have 
quite  “dispericraniated  me,  as  one  may  say.  1874  Mickle- 
thwaite  Mod.  Par.  Churches  224  Old  churches  which  have 
been  restored  must  be  “aYf-restored. 

7.  With  substantives,  forming  verbs  (with  their 
ppl.  adjs.,  etc.)  in  the  senses: 

a.  To  strip  of,  free  or  rid  of,  to  bereave  or  de¬ 
prive  of  the  possession  of  (the  thing  expressed  by 
the  sb.  element).  Examples  :  discharacter ,  dis- 
crested ,  dis  ennui,  diseye ,  disfoliaged,  disgeneral , 
disgig,  diskeave?i,  dislaurel ,  dislipped ,  disnosed ,  dis¬ 
member,  disperiwig,  dispowder,  disring,  distrouser , 
diswench .  See  also  Discloud,  Disedge,  Disfrock, 
Dishorn,  DisPEOPLE,DiSQUANTiTY,DiswoRTH,etc. 

*563-87  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1596)  131/2  If  he  did  well  in  so 
dispreesting  and  *discharactering  Formosus  for  such  privat 
offenses.  1887  Swinburne  Locrine  hi.  ii.  66  Discrowned, 
disorbed,  *discrested.  1829  Young  Lady's  Bk .  363  Many 
persons.. have.. run  all  over  the  world,  to  *disennui  them¬ 
selves.  1719  London  &  Wise  Compl.  Gard.  192  We  search 
about  the  Foot  of  the  Artichoak,and  separate,  or  slip  off 
the  Suckers  or  Off-slips. .and  that  is  called  slipping  or  *dis- 
eying.  1885  Science  Apr.  V.  352  The  *disfoliaged  forest. 
1890  Star  26  Nov.  2/7  If  Parnell  retires,  Ireland  is  enfeebled, 
and  *disgeneraled.  1837  Carlyle  Mi  sc.  Ess.  (1872)  V.  156 
Gigmanity  disgigged,  one  of  the  saddest  predicaments  of 
man  1  1889  Daily  News  6  Dec.  3/1  The  effort  of  ‘  gig¬ 
manity  ’  to  escape  ‘  disgigging  \  1877  Patmore  Unknown 

Eros  (1890)  16  Yet  not  for  this  do  thou  *disheavened  be. 
1836  E.  Howard  R .  Reefer  lvi,  To  the  assistance  of  the  al¬ 
most  *dislipped  master’s-mate.  1881  Duffield  Don  Quix . 
IILxxvi.  189  Showing  me  here  a *disnosed  Melisendra.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  1  Sept.  2/3  Stating  that  the  coming  Congress 
of  Orientalists  is  *disnumbered.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 
ix.  vii,  She  was  much  heated  and  *dispowdered  (dcpoudrc'e'. 
1856  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  I.  iii.  106,  I  had  forgotten  to 
*dis-ring  my  finger.  1603  Flomo  Montaigne  11.  xxxvii.  (1893) 
508  Mine  [attacks  of  stone]  doe  strangely  *dis-wench  me. 

b.  To  deprive  of  the  character,  rank,  or  title  of ; 
as  disanimal ,  disarchbishop,  disboy  {-merit),  dis - 
committee ,  disconventicle,  diselder,  disminion ,  dis- 
minister,  disprince ,  disquixot ,  dis-  Turk .  See  also 
Disbishop,  Disbrother,  Dischurch,  Disman,  etc. 

1864  Times  10  Oct.  7/4  The  boy  has  been  so  far  *dis- 
aniinaled  that  his  reasoning  powers  have  been  roused  into 


full  vitality.  1875  Tennyson  Q.  Mary  iv.  ii,  We  had  to 
*dis-archbishop  and  unlord  And  make  you  simple  Cranmer 
once  again.  1649  *Discommittee  [see  Disjustice].  1683 
O.  U.  Parish  Ch.  no  Conventicles  34  Their  little  Variations 
about  Modes.,  will  not  be  of  validity  to  conventicle  or  *dis- 
conventicle  Parochial  Churches.  1655  F uller  Ch.  Hist.  viii. 
xvi.  §  12  Preferring  rather  ..  to  un-Pastor  and  *dis-Elder 
themselves.  1599  Chapman  Hum.  Dayes  M.  Dram.  Wks. 
1873  1.  73  Neuer  was  minion  so  ydisminioned.  1743  H. 
Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1833)  I.  280 (D.)  Can  you  think., 
him  [Lord  Orford]  so  totally  *disministered  as  to  leave  all 
thoughts  of  what  he  has  been  ?  1847  Tennyson  Princess  v. 
29  For  I  was  drenched  with  ooze,  and  torn  with  briers . .  And 
all  one  rag,  *disprinced  from  head  to  heel.  1832  J.  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Swallow  B.  v,  The  most  *disquixotted  cavalier  that 
ever  hung  up  his  shield.  1891  G.  Meredith  One  of  our  Com/. 
II.  iii.  54  To  *dis-Turk  themselves. 

c.  To  turn  out,  put  out,  expel,  or  dislodge  from 
the  place  or  receptacle  implied  (cf.  De-  II.  2  b)  ; 
as  discastle ,  dischest,  discoach,  disroost.  See  also 
Disbar,  Disbench,  Disbosom,  Discradle,  etc. 

1876  G.  Meredith  Beauch.  Career  I.  ii.  24  The  answer 
often  unseated,  and  once  *discastled,  them.  1579  J.  Jones 
Preserv.  Bodie  %  Soule  1.  xxiv.  45  Apt  to  out  breathe,  and 
to  *dischest  the  moistures,  humors  and  iuyees  of  the  body. 
1629  Shirley  Grateful Serz’ant  11.  i,  Madam,  here  is  Prince 
Lodwick  Newly  *discoached.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn. 
Christ i  vii.  App.  (1852)  600  To  disturb  and  *disroost  these 
mischievous  rooks. 

d.  To  undo  or  spoil :  as  Discomplexion. 

8.  With  adjectives,  forming  verbs  in  the  sense  of : 
To  undo  or  reverse  the  quality  expressed  by  the  ad¬ 
jective  ;  as  Disable,  disabsolute ,  disgood,  disnew. 

1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  To  Rdr.,  The  variableness  of 
those  Men  *disabsolutes  all  Rules,  and  limits  all  Examples. 
1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  15  A  dislocation,  which  so  farre 
*disgoods  the  Ordinance,  I  feare  it  altogether  unhaliows  it. 

9.  With  a  substantive,  forming  a  new  substantive 
expressing  the  opposite,  or  denoting  the  lack  or 
absence,  of  (the  thing  in  question).  Such  are  : 
disaffectation,  disagglomeration,  dis  care,  dis- 
charity ,  dis  circumspection,  disconcord,  disgenius, 
dis  health,  disindivisibility,  d is  invagination .  Cf. 
also  Disease,  Dishonour,  etc. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  1  Aug.  12/1  A  prince  of  plain  speaking 
and  ^disaffectation.  1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XVI.  53  My  re¬ 
marks  upon  decentralization  and  *disagglomeration.  1649 
J.  H.  Motion  to  Pari.  Adv.  Learn.  16  A  grosse  neglect, 
and  ugly  *dis-care  of  the  Publick.  a  1868  Ld.  Brougham  in 
Hinsdale  Garfield  <5-  Educ.  (1882)  11.  203  The  parent  of  all 
evil .  .all  *discharity,  all  self-seeking.  1671  J.  Davies  S idylls 

I.  vi.  12  We  meet  with  many  instances  of  *dis-circumspec- 
tion,  weakness,  and  an  excessive  credulity,  a  1631  Donne 
Serm.  John  v.  22  (1634)  10  Take  the  earth . .  in  this  concord, 
or  this  *disconcord.  1657  Reeve  God’s  Pica  20  If  he  look 
not  the  better  to  it,  this  Genius  will  be  a  *disgenius  to  him. 
1887  Scot.  Congregationalist  Oct.  136  Though  suffering 
from  *dishealth,  he  was  attentive  to  the  sick.  1799  Spirit 
Pub.  Jrnls.  (1800)  III.  39  This  indivisibility  of  yours  turns 
out  downright  *disindivisibility. 

10.  Prefixed  to  adjectives,  with  negative  force  ; 
as  Dishonest,  disalike,  disansiverable,  dispcnal. 

I5^3-87  Foxe  A.  «^-  M.  (1596'  328/1  They  are  not  cleane 
contrary,  but  *disalike.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  13 
Nothing  *disanswerable  to  expectation.  1604  Supplic. 
Masse  Priests  §  2  Through  the  benefite  of  the  *dispenall  use 
or  toleration  of  their  Religion. 

In  Florio’s  Italian-Engl. Dictionary  (esp.  in  ed. 
1611),  a  large  number  of  words  in  dis-  are  coined 
to  render  It.  words  in  dis-,  s -.  Besides  those  else¬ 
where  dealt  with,  the  following  occur : 

Disabound,  disabojidare ;  disapostled,  disapostolato\  dis- 
bolden, sbaldauzire ;  discourtiered, discortegianato ;  discrup- 
per,  sgroppare ;  diseclips,  diseclissare ;  disfury,  disfuriare ; 
disgianted,  disgigantito  ;  disgreaten,  disgrandire ;  dishar- 
nish,  smagliare ;  dishumble,  dishumiliare  J  disimplaster, 
disimpiastrare\  disinpouerish,  dispouerish,  spoiler  ire ;  dis- 
\anguish, dislanguidire ;  disobstinate,  disos t inarc ;  dispearle, 
dispcrlare\  dispoeted,  spoetato\  dispupill,  spupillare  \  dis- 
purpose  sb.,  disproposito disruded,  disuillanito  \  disuer- 
milUon,  disuer migliare ;  disuigor,  disuigorire  ]  diswhiten, 
sbiancare ;  diswoman’d,  sfeminaio. 

Dis.,  abbreviation  of  Discount;  falso  of  L.  dis- 
putdbilis  proper  for  disputation  (see  quot.). 

1574  M.  Stokys  in  Peacock  St  at.  Cambridge  (1841)  App. 
A.  p.  xiv,  One  of  the  Bedels  must  . .  proclayme  thorder  of 
their  standynge.  .upon  the  Dis  Dayes  . .  Yf  it  be  Dys,  then 
.  .from  one  of  the  Clocke  untyll  fyve. 

Disability  (disabi’liti).  [f.  Disable  a.,  after 
able,  ability .] 

1.  Want  of  ability  (to  discharge  any  office  or 
function) ;  inability,  incapacity,  impotence,  b. 
An  instance  of  this.  (Now  rare  in  gen.  sense.) 

1580  Lupton  Sivqila  139  His  disabilitie  to  performe  his 
promise.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  2038  Their  whole 
frame  trembling  and  paralytic,  attended  with  a  disability  of 
raising  their  heads.  1856  Lever  Martins  ofCro'M.  205  A 
disability  to  contest  the  prizes  of  life  even  with  such  as  Mr. 
Massingbred.  1870  Anderson  Missions  Amer.Bd.  IV.xxxix. 
364  Crippled  by  the  disability  of  its  oldest  native  helper. 

b.  1645  Milton  Colasler.  Wks.  (1847)223/1  Disabilities  to 
perforin  what  was  covenanted.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 

II.  11.  xxi.  (R.),  Bringing  on  the  inconveniences,  disabilities, 
pains  and  mental  disorders  spoken  of.  1824  \Vcstm.  Rci\ 
II.  194  The  author  labours  under  many  disabilities  for 
making  a  good  book. 

c.  Pecuniary  inability  or  want  of  means. 

1624  Jas.  I  Sp.  in  A.  Wilson  Life  (1653)  267  My  disabilities 
are  increased  by  the  Charge  of  my  Sonnes  journey  into 
Spain.  1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Loz>c  1 1660)  23..  1701  J.  Law 
Counc .  Tradei  1751)72  It  [Taxing]  leaves  a  dissability  equal, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  1857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ. 
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Art  18  What  would  you  say  to  the  lord  of  an  estate  who 
complained  to  you  of  his  poverty  and  disabilities  ? 

2.  Incapacity  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  created  by 
the  law ;  a  restriction  framed  to  prevent  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  from  sharing  in  duties  or  privi¬ 
leges  which  would  otherwise  be  open  to  them ; 
legal  disqualification. 

1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  118  b,  Disabilitie  is  when  a  man 
.  .by  any  ..cause  is  disabled  or  made  incapable  to  doe,  to 
inherit,  or  to  take.,  ad  vantage  of  a  thing  which  otherwise 
he  might  have  had  or  done.  1765-9  Blackstone  Comm. 
(r793)  554  f be  next  legal  disability  is  want  of  age.  a  1832 
Mackintosh  France  in  1815  Wks.  1846  III.  193  Of  all  the 
lessons  of  history,  there  is  none  more  evident  in  itself,  .than 
that  persecutions,  disabilities,  exclusions — all  systematic 
wrong  to  great  bodies  of  citizens, — are  sooner  or  later 
punished.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Ireland  117  The  law  has 
at  length  emancipated  us  from  our  civil  disabilities.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  11  His  eagerness  to  remove  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  professors  of  his  religion  lay. 

+  Disable,  a.  Obs.  [Dis-  10.]  Unable;  in¬ 
capable  ;  impotent. 

14. .  Certain  Balades ,  Lenuoy  (R.),  Consider  that  my  con¬ 
ning  is  disable  To  write  to  you.  1598  Drayton  Heroic.  Ep 
Rich.  II  to  Isabel ,  As  my  disable  and  unworthy  Hand 
Never  had  Power,  belonging  to  command.  1615  Markham 
Eng.  Housew.  Pref.,  This  imperfect  offer  may  come  to  you 
weak  and  disable.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp .  n.  Add. 
§  12.  98  To  forgive  debts  to  disable  persons,  to  pay  debts 
for  them. 

Disable  (dis^b’l),  v.  Also  5  dysable,  6-7 
dishable.  [f.  Dis-  8  +  Able  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  unable  or  incapable ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  ability,  physical  or  mental ,  to  incapacitate. 
Const,  from,  formerly  to,  for,  or  with  inf 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  89  Lesse  hys  fyrst  offering,  .be  dis- 
habled  to  the  ful  contentation  of  syn.  1574  J.  Dee  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  34  My  father  was  dishabled  for  leaving 
unto  me  due  mayntenance.  a  1602  W.  Perkins  Cases  Consc. 
(1619)  328  Immoderate  excesse,  whereby  we  are  vtterly  dis¬ 
abled  from  these,  .duties,  a  1627  W.  Sclater  Romans  IF 
(1650)  127  We  are  wilfully  disabled  to  performance.  1772-84 
Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1534  Incumbered  by  many  garments. . 
which  must  disable  them  to  exert  their  strength  in  the  day  of 
battle.  1848  Hampden  Bampt.  Led.  Introd.  (ed.3) 20  Men. . 
are  disabled  from  understanding  what  they  have  been  taught 
to  condemn.  1885  Ld.  Selborne  in  Law  Rep.  28  Ch.  Div. 
361  The  Plaintiff,  .by  selling  the  property . .disables  himself 
from  doing  that  which  by  his  pleadings  he  offers  to  do. 

b.  spec.  To  render  (a  man,  animal,  ship,  etc.) 
incapable  of  action  or  use  by  physical  injury  or 
bodily  infirmity  ;  to  cripple. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  204  b/i,  I  am 
all  dysabled  of  my  membres.  1583  Stanyhurst  Aeneis  11. 
(Arb.)  63  Thee  Gods  thee  cittye  dishable.  ci6oo  Shaks. 
Sonn.  lxvi,  Strength  by  limping  sway  disabled.  1606  G. 
W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  576  His  continual  sicknes  . . 
was  like  to  dishable  the  gouernment  and  sway  of  so  high 
a  place.  1712  Hearne  Colled.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  296 
My  writeing  hand  hath  been  disabled  by  a  sprain.  1745 
P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson’s  Voy.  283  A  Wound  in  his  Breast 
by  a  Musket-ball,  .disabled  him  at  present,  c  1790  Willock 
Voy.  56  We  were  struck  by  a  sea,  which  totally  disabled  us. 
1803  Weekly  Notes  85/2  A  member  being  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  by  an  accident. 

+  c.  To  injure,  impair,  or  render  less  able  in  some 
capacity ;  to  deprive  of  the  use  of  (some  faculty, 
power,  or  possession^.  Const,  in,  of.  Obs. 

1604  Jas.  I  Counterbl.  (Arb.)  no  How  you  are  by  this  cus- 
tome  disabled  in  your  goods.  1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law- 
Merch.  435  All  things  that  depriue  or  disable  the  debtor  in 
any  of  these,  do  weaken  and  lessen  his  meanes.  1660  F. 
Brooke  tr.  Lc  Blanc’s  Trav.  292  He.  .disabled  them  of  six¬ 
teen  thousand  good  horses. 

2.  spec.  To  incapacitate  legally;  to  pronounce 
legally  incapable ;  to  hinder  or  restrain  (any  person 
or  class  of  persons)  from  performing  acts  or  en¬ 
joying  rights  which  would  otherwise  be  open  to 
them ;  to  disqualify. 

1485  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  883.  III.  316  Piers,  Bisshop  of 
Exeter  . .  with  other  dyvers  his  rebelles  and  traytours  dis¬ 
abled  and  atteynted  by  the  . .  High  Court  of  Parlement. 
1524  in  Vicary's  Anatomic  (1888)  App.  iii.  156  Doctour 
Bentley &doctour  Yakesley.  .examyners  Admytted  to  hable 
or  disable  suche  as  practise  phisik  &  Surgery  in  London. 
1612  Davies  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (174 7)  105  The  Irish  were 
disabled  to  bring  any  action  at  the  Common  Lawe.  1632 
Star  C/iamb.  Cases  (Camden)  111  Mr  Tuke  the  elder  was 
fyned  ioo’1  for  this  contempt,  and  to  be  imprisoned  and  dis¬ 
abled  in  their  testimony  for  ever.  1637  Decree  StarChamb. 
§  19  in  Milton’s  Areop.  (Arb.)  18  Vpon  paine  of  being  foreuer 
disabled  of  the  vse  of  a  Presse  or  printing-house.  1678 
Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (185 7)  I.  4  An  act  . .  disabling  papists 
from  sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament.  1700  Ibid.  IV.  673 
Papists,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  are  disabled  to  inherit  the 
crown.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xvii.  274  Statutory 
provisions  disabling  the  Judges  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

3.  To  pronounce  incapable  ;  hence,  to  disparage, 
depreciate,  detract  from,  belittle  ;  ref.  to  depreciate 
one’s  own  competence  or  fitness  for  an  appointment 
or  honour  (chiefly  as  a  conventional  tribute  to 
modesty),  arch,  or  Obs. 

a  1529  Skelton  Rcplyc .  26  Our  glorious  lady  to  disable 
And  heinously  on  her  to  bable.  c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce 
Hen .  Fill  (1878)  92  That  . .  presume  so  far  to  disable,  .dis¬ 
grace  and  infame  this  marriage.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  iv. 
i.  34  Farewell  Monsieur  Traueller  : .  .disable  all  the  benefits 
of  your  owne  Countrie  :  be  out  of  loue  with  your  natiuitie. 
1619  Crt.  Sf  Times  Jas.  /  ( 1849)  H*  I42  He  disabled  him¬ 
self  divers  ways,  but  specially,  that  he  thought  himself  un¬ 
worthy  to  sit  m  that  place.  1709  Strype^/^j.  Ref.  I.  xxvi. 
294  When  Sir  Edward  Rogers  . .  had  recommended  him  to 


I  the  house  to  be  their  speaker,  and  Williams  [the  speaker 
recommended!  had  disabled  himself,  Cecil,  .required  him  to 
take  the  place.  1763  [see  Disabling  ppl  a.] 
t  4.  To  make  or  pronounce  of  no  force  or  validity. 
1552  Huloet,  Disable,  or  refuse,  or  reiect,  ocquinisco. 
1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher.  11.  iii.  18  The  depositions  of 
manie  women  at  one  instant  are  disabled  as  insufficient  in 
lawe.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  221  (R.)  Neither  meane  I  to 
auouch.  .ne  to  disable  or  confute  those  thinges  which,  .have 
beene  reported.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  53  Some  few 
of  whose  charges  against  Aristotle  our  Author  indeavours  to 
defeat  and  disable.  1693  Apol.  Clergy  Scot.  25  The  Council 
may  stop  and  disable  the  Laws. 

Disa  ble,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  act  of  dis¬ 
abling  ;  disablement. 

1827  Sir  J.  Barrington  Pers.  S/e.  II.  16  A  disarm  is  con- 
sidered  the  same  as  a  disable. 

Disabled  (dis^'b’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disable  v.  + 
-edT]  Rendered  incapable  of  action  or  use,  csp. 
by  physical  injury  ;  incapacitated  :  see  the  verb. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Crosse  iii,  I  am  in  all  a  weak 
disabled  thing.  1695  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3142/2  He  saw  off  the 
Durces  a  disabled  Ship.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  in.  381  Shatter’d 
vessels,  and  disabled  oars.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  A  mcr. 

III.  190  The  families  of  intemperate  or  disabled  men. 

Disablement  (disiTb’lment').  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-MENT.] 

1.  The  action  of  disabling ;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  disabled. 

1684  Ph.  Henry  Diaries  Lett .  (1882)  322,  I  heard  of  y° 
Death  of  Mr.  Jo.  Tho.  . .  after  several  yeares  disablement.. 
a  1716  South  Serm.  V.  iv.  182  (T.)  This  is  only  an  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  acts,  rather  than  any  disablement  of  the  [in¬ 
tellectual  judging]  faculty.  1806  VV.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev. 

IV.  230  This  practice  brings  on  diseases  of  the  foot  and 
ankles,  and  disablement  for  military  service.  1853  Grote 
Greece  11.  lxxxv.  XI.  249  Encouraged  by  the  evident  dis¬ 
ablement  of  their  enemies.  1884  Law  Times  27  Sept.  356/1 
Compulsory  assurance,  .against  sickness  and  disablement. 

2.  The  imposition  of  a  legal  disability. 

1485  Ad  1  Hen.  VII  in  Materials  Hist.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls) 

I.  120  Actes  of  attainder,  forfeiture,  and  disablement.  1503-4 
Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  35  §  2  The  seid  acte  of  Atteyndre  . .  or 
eny  other  thinges  to  the  disabilment  of  the  seid  Gilbert  and 
of  his  heirez.  a  1626  Bacon  Observ.  Libel  in  1592  (T.),  The 
penalty  . .  was  . .  disablement  to  take  any  promotion,  or  to 
exercise  any  charge.  1680  Baxter  Aus7u.  Stillingfl .  iv.  26 
By  Imprisonment,  Banishment,  or  Death,  or  such  Disable¬ 
ment. 

t  Disa’bleness.  Obs.  [f.  Disable  a.  +  -ness.] 

1.  Inability,  incapacity. 

1614  Markham  Cheap  Hush.  (1623)  65  A  disablenesse  to 
bow  downe  his  necke.  1665  Wither  Lord's  Prayer  122 
A  natural  disableness  to  do  any  good. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disabled  or  injured. 

1666  Pepys  Diary  4  July,  Many  of  our  ships  coming  in  with 
very  small  disableness. 

Disabler  (disrTi'bb.i).  ff.  Disable  v.  +  -er  F] 
One  who  or  that  which  disables.  (By  Puttenham 
used  for  the  figure  meiosis  in  rhetoric,  expressing 
disparagement :  cf.  Disable  v.  3.) 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xvii.  (Arb.)  195  Such 
speach  is  by  the  figure  Meiosis  or  the  disabler  spoken  of 
hereafter  in  the  place  of  sententious  figures.  Ibid.  in.  xix. 
227  We  call  him  the  Disabler  or  figure  of  Extenuation. 

Disabling'  (dis^’blig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Disable,  q.v. 

1495  Acl  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  30  Preamb.,  The  said  atteyndre 
and  dishabling  of  the  said  Gervys.  1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps. 
lxix.  188  They  did  it  cast,  to  my  disabelyng.  1658-9  Bur¬ 
ton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  248,  I  was  against  utter  disabling  in 
the  other  case,  because  I  would  not  have  you  meddle  with 
after  Parliaments. 

Disabling,///,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing~.]  That 

disables  :  see  the  verb. 

1756  Monitor  I.  xxxii.  293  Must  that  fire  . .  be  smothered 
by  disabling  clauses  in  statutes  ?  1763  Hardwicke  in  Ld- 
Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  VI.  cxxxvii.  288,  I  made  all 
the  dutiful,  grateful,  but  disabling  speeches  that  became  me. 
1832  Lewis  Use  «$•  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  xv.  142  The  absence  of 
a  disabling  law.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  11.  501 
The  creaking  of  the  door  .  .Which  let  upon  you  such  dis¬ 
abling  news. 

t  Disabri  clge,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  undo  the  abridgement  of;  to  lengthen  out. 

1592  Sylvester  Du  Bartas ,  Tri.  Faith  iii.  xi,  Hee,  whose 
life  the  Lord  did  dis-abbridge .  .The  most  religious  matchless 
Ezechias. 

Disabusal  (disabizJ'zal).  [f.  Disabuse  v.  + 
-al  ;  after  abusal. ]  The  action  of  disabusing ;  = 
Disabuse  sb. 

1876  Mrs.  Whitney  Sights  <5-  Ins.  II.  iii.  364  Whatever  . . 
she  risked  in  her  own  disabusal  by  taking  a  course  that 
should  make  all  plain. 

t  Disabu  se,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Abuse  sb , 
under  influence  of  Disabuse  v.].  The  act  of  dis¬ 
abusing,  or  fact  of  being  disabused.  ■ 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  IV.  xxxiii.  253  I  am  aggrieved  that 
this  Disabuse  hath  happened  so  late  unto  me.  1700  Astry 
tr.  Saavcdra-Faxardo  I.  339  Disabuse  is  the  Son  of  Truth. 

Disabuse  (disabizrz),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Abuse  w.] 

1.  trans.  To  free  from  abuse,  error,  or  mistake 
(see  Abuse  v.  4  b,  sb.  2) ;  to  relieve  from  fallacy  or 
deception ;  to  undeceive. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desabtiscr,  to  disabuse,  to  rid  from  abuse.s. 
1653  Walton  Angler  6,  I  hope  in  time  to  disabuse  you  and 
make  the  contrary  appear  evidently.  1669  Gale  Crt. Gentiles 
1.  Introd.  7  To.  .disabuse  our  minds  from  those  false  Images. 
1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  n.  14  [Man]  still  by  himself  abus’d,  or 
dis-abus'd.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  136  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Clement  VII  to  disabuse  men  of  their  alarms,  i 


1872  Minto  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  Introd.  24  To  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  idea  that  the  one  is  wrong,  the  other  right. 

2.  As  an  intensive  of  abuse :  To  mar,  spoil, 
misuse.  Sc.  1825-80  in  Jamieson. 

Hence  Disabused///.  a. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desabnst.  .disabused ;  unblinded;  deliuered 
of  errors,  rid  from  abuses.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp. 
xii.  §  20  Wise  and  disabused  persons. 

t  Disacce'pt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Accept  ».]  trans.  To  refuse  acceptance  to,  not 
to  accept ;  to  decline. 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  xlvii.  (1739)  77  It  had 
formerly  made  many  fair  proffers  of  service  to  this  Island, 
but  it  was  disaccepted. 

t  Disacce’ptable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  io.] 
Not  acceptable,  unacceptable. 

1687  Settle  Refl.  Drydcn  63  Yet  I  hope  my  instructions. . 
may  not  be  wholly  disacceptable. 

t  Disacce’ptance.  Obs.  [f.  Disaccept  v., 
after  acceptance^  Refusal  to  accept,  non-accept¬ 
ance. 

1642  O.  Sedgwicke  Eng.  Preserv.  36  Particular  and  ex¬ 
clusive  actings  . .  serve  onely  to  the  disacceptance  of  the 
workes.  a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.vn.  351  God’s  acceptance 
or  disacceptance  of  things  is.  .proportionable  to  his  judgment. 
1720  S.  SewallZ>z<z^  23  July (1882)  III.  258  Gave  the  Govr. 
^500  only. .  He  sent  it  back  with  a  Note  expressing  his  Dis¬ 
acceptance. 

Disaccommodate  (disakp-m^d^t),  v.  ?  Obs. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Accommodate  v.]  trans.  To  put  to 
inconvenience,  to  incommode ;  the  reverse  of  to 
Accommodate. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desaccommoder,  to  disaccommodate.  1640 
J.  Rous  Diary  (Camden)  96  It  may  not  only  disaccommo¬ 
date,  but  occasion  the  hurte.  .of  many  of  his  Majesties  sub¬ 
jects.  1767  Warburton  Lett  A  i8oq)  394, 1  hope  this  will  not 
disaccommodate  you.  1826  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV. 
330  The  neck  and  the  hands  . .  were  disaccommodated  with 
a  haircloth  tippet  and  haircloth  gloves. 

Disaccommodation  (disak^m&Di  jbn).  ?Obs. 
[n.  of  action  f.  prec. :  cf.  Accommodation  and  Dis- 
9.]  The  action  of  disaccommodating  or  condition 
of  being  disaccommodated ;  want  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  unsuitableness ;  disagreement. 

1619  Naunton  in  Fortcsc.  Papers  95  The  Venetians’  disac- 
commodations  with  the  Pope.  1660  Blount  Boscobel 37  J ohn 
. .  acquainted  Mr.  Whitgreave  . .  that  His  Majesty  was  re¬ 
turn’d  to  Boscobel,  and  the  disaccommodation  he  had  there. 
1662  Petty  Taxes  23  Too  great  a  confinement,  .and  withall 
a  disaccommodation  in  the  time  of  the  work.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  217  According  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  disaccommodation  of  them  [the  places]  to  such  Cala¬ 
mities.  Ibid.  iv.  v.  332  The  least  disproportion  or  disaccom¬ 
modation  of  one  to  the  other  would  spoil  the  whole 
Work. 

t  Disacco’mpany,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Accompany  ».]  trans.  To  cease  to  accompany  or 
frequent;  to  deprive  of  one’s  company.  Hence 
f  Disacco’mpanied  ppl.  a.,  deprived  of  company; 
unaccompanied  ;  unfrequented  ;  companionless. 

1598  Florio,  Sconuersare ,  to  disaccompanie,  to  vnfre- 
quent.  Sconuersatione ,  a  disaccompanying,  an  vnfrequent- 
ing.  1618  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1621)  20  To  come  dis- 
accompanied  was  for  neither  [life  nor  honour].  1631  Celes- 
tinaxxi.  201  Tell  me  what  hast  thou  done  with  my  daughter? 
where  hast  thou  bestow’d  her?  who  shall  accompany  my 
disaccompanied  habitation  ? 

Disaccord  (disakfL-id),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Accord 
sb. ;  after  disaccord  vb. :  cf.  F.  disaccord.]  The  re¬ 
verse  of  accord  or  harmony;  disagreement,  vari¬ 
ance. 

1809  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  II.  132  Upon  the  ground  of  his 
disaccord  with  their  principles  of  politics.  1871  Farrar 
Witn.  Hist.  ii.  62  It  was  in  flagrant  disaccord  with  the  ideal 
of  the  Society  in  the  bosom  of  which  it  rose.  1889  Sat.  Rev. 
19  Oct.  436/2  There  is  no  disaccord  between  what  he  is  at  the 
outset  and  what  he  becomes. 

Disaccord  (disakpudj,  v.  [ME.  disacorde-n, 
a.  OF.  desa{c)corder,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  a {c) carder  to 
Accord,  after  desa(c)cord  sb.  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  intr.  To  be  out  of  accord  or  harmony; 
to  be  at  discord,  to  disagree  ;  to  refuse  assent. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  in.  (R.),  Trewly  presence  and  predesti- 
nacion  in  nothing  disacorden.  C1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 
Gov.  Lordsh.  101  And  if  it  disacorde  to  \>y  demynge,  (ianne 
it  ys  to  he  to  loke  whether  it  be  helpand  and  profytable..  ibid. 
51  Opyn  hinge  ys  hat  qualytes  er  to  be  despysed  whenne 
hey  disacord  fro  heir  mein.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  List. 
iv.  iii  From  which  also  not  muche  disaccordeth  the  other 
place  of  the  Apostle  aboue  alleged.  1596  Spenser  F .  Q.  vi. 
iii.  7  A  noble  Lord.. sought  her  to  affy  To  a  great  pere; 
hut  she  did  disaccord,  Ne  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply. 
1805  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  147  This  disaccords  with  the  precise 
date.  1874  Mivart  Contemp.  Evol.  (1876)  210  An  action. . 
which  disaccords  with  the  action  of  blind  chance. 

Disacco’rdance.  rare.  [f.  Disaccord  v., 
after  accordance :  cf.  OF.  desacordance .]  Dis¬ 
agreement  ;  =  Disaccord  sb. 

1862  T.  A.  Trollope  Marietta  II.  viih  127  A  line  of  action 
so  wholly  in  disaccordance  with  Tuscan  ideas.  1891  E.  &  D. 
Gerard  Sensitive  Plant  III.  iii.  xi.  76  Had  her  own  feelings 
been  all  along  in  disaccordance  to  her  mother’s  verdict  ? 

Disacco’rdant  (disakpudant),  a.  rare.  [a. 
F.  disaccordant,  AF.  disaccordant  (14th  c.  in 
Godef.),  pr.  pple.  of  disaccorder  to  Disaccord.] 
Not  agreeing,  not  in  accord. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  c.  75  It  is  disacordaunt  vnto  other 
wryters.  1839  Bailey  Eestus  xix.  (1848)  206  Built  up  an  idol 
of  all  elements  Most  disaccordant. 
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t  Disaccount,  v.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6,  7  + 
Account  v.  or  sbl\  trans.  To  strike  out  of  an  ac¬ 
count  or  reckoning. 

1640  Earl  Cork  in  Sir  R.  Boyle's  Diary  Ser.  1.  (1886) 
V.  160  That  1501'  is  by  him  to  be  repaid  and  disaccownted. 

Disaccustom  (disaktrstsm),  v.  In  5  dysac-. 
[a.  OF.  desacoustumer ,  desacostumer  (i2-i3th  c.), 
mod.F.  disaccoulwner ,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  acostumer , 
accou/timer  to  Accustom.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  (a  thing)  no  longer  customary; 
to  disuse,  break  off  (a  habit  or  practice),  arch. 

1484  Caxton  Curiall  3  He  shal  dine . .  and . .  soupe  in  suche 
facon  that  he  shal  dysacustome  hys  time  and  hys  maner  of 
lyuyng.  1594  Constable  Diana  vni.  iv,  And  I  though  dis¬ 
accustoming  my  Muse. .  May  one  day  raise  my  stile  as  others 
use.  1610  Donne  Pseudo-Martyr  45  Those  stiles,  which 
Christian  humilitie  hath  made  them  dis-accustome  and 
leave  off.  1814  Cary  Dante,  Paradise  xvi.  11  With  greet¬ 
ing  such  as  Rome  was  first  to  bear,  But  since  hath  dis¬ 
accustom'd. 

2.  To  render  (a  person)  unaccustomed  or  unused 
to  something  (to  which  he  was  previously  accus¬ 
tomed)  ;  to  cause  to  lose  a  habit.  Const,  to,  + from. 

1530  Palsgr.  517/1  For  one  that  is  disacustumed,  it  is 
a  great  payne  to  be  brought  in  good  order.  1636  E .  D acres  tr. 
Machiavel's  Disc.  Livyl.  xvii.  90  Sufficient,  to  disaccustome 
them  to  the  ill,  and  accustome  them  throughly  to  the  good. 
1686  F.  Spence  tr.  Varillas'  Ho.  Medicis  306  The  people 
might  be  disaccustom’d  from  exercising  them.  1836  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852)  271  Such  application  insensibly 
disaccustomed  us  to  the  use  of  our  reason.  1881  H.  James 
Portr.  Lady  xxxii,  Disaccustomed  to  living  with  an  in¬ 
valid. 

Hence  Disaccu  stomed ppl.a.\  Disaccirstomed- 
ness;  also  +  Disaccu  stomance  (obs.),  disuse. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxii.  299 
Moeuynge  the  helpe  of  god  hym  to  dyscustome,  unto  the 
vvhiche  dysacustomaunce  be  not  many  comyn  in  the  espace 
of  .xx.  or  .xxx.  yeres.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  iv.  (1622)  412 
Some  long  disaccustomed  paines.  1632  Sherwood,  Disac- 
customednesse,  dcsaccoustumance.  1825  Southey  Tale 
Paraguay  in.  46  How  strangely  to  her  disaccustom’d  ear 
Came  even  the  accents  of  her  native  tongue  ! 

Disacidify  (disasi-difai),  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  do  away  with  the  acidity  of. 

1864  in  Webster.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t Disacknowledge,  sb.  Ohs.  [f.  next:  cf. 
Acknowledge  jA]  The  act  of  disacknowledging ; 
non-acknowledgement. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  m.ix.  (1632)  536  The  most  ordinary 
assurance  I  take  of  my  people,  is  a  kinde  of  disacknowledge 
or  neglect. 

Disacknowledge  (disseknp-ledg),  v.  [f.  Dis- 
6  +  Acknowledge  z>.J  trans.  To  refuse  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  ;  to  renounce,  disown. 

1598  Florio,  Scondscerc ,  to  disacknowledge.  Sconosciuto , 
disacknowledged,  forgotten.  1613  Markham  Eng.  Hus¬ 
bandman  1.  11.  xiv.  (1635)  187  These  violent  opinions  I  alto¬ 
gether  disacknowledge.  1692  South  12  Scrm.  (1697)  1. 108 
By  words  and  oral  expressions  verbally  to  deny,  and  dis¬ 
acknowledge  it.  1836  Marryat  Japhet  lxxiv,  I  disinherit, 

I  disacknowledge  you.  1859  Trollope  Bertrams  II.  v. 
75  You  are  not  the  man  to  disacknowledge  the  burden. 

Hence  Disacknowledging’  vbl .  sb. ;  also  Dis- 
acknowledg’er,  one  who  disacknowledges ;  Dis- 
acknowledgement,  the  fact  of  disacknowledging. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  8  No . .  conscientious  Subject  ought 
to  obey  such  a  Power  . .  with  an  acknowledgement  of  its 
Authority,  or  without  a  disacknowledgement  of  it.  a  1660 
Hammond  Wks.  II.  11.  135  (R.)  A  disacknowledging  or  re¬ 
jecting  the  due  government.  1661  Bp.  Sanderson  Episc. 
(1673)  55  A  disacknowledgment  of  the  Kings  Authority  and 
Supremacy  Ecclesiastical.  1665  J.  Sergeant  Stire-footing 
101  Disacknowledgers  of  Tradition. 

Disacquaint,  v.  ?  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6-f  Acquaint 
v.]  trans.  To  make  no  longer  acquainted ;  to 
estrange;  to  render  unfamiliar  (quot.  1567).  Hence 
Disaequarnted  ppl.  a. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvi.  16  Ye  must  now 
disacquaint  and  estraunge  yourselfes  from  the  sour  old  wine 
of  Moses  lawe.  1567  Drant  Horace ’  Epist.  vi.  D  j,  Seeke 
how  to  chase  that  griefe  awaye  to  make  it  disaquainted. 
1635  Quarles  Emblems  1.  viii.  (1718)  33  When  disacquainted 
sense  becomes  a  stranger,  And  takes  no  knowledge  of  an 
old  disease.  1677  Hale  Contempt.  11.  89  This  kind  of  dealing 
. .  will  in  a  little  time  dis-acquaint  the  Soul  with  them,  and 
make  the  Soul  and  them  strangers  one  to  another. 

Disacquaintance  (disakwA-ntans).  ?  Obs. 
[f.  prec.,  after  acquaintance  :  cf.  Dis-  9.]  The  state 
of  being  disacquainted  ;  want  of  acquaintance ;  un¬ 
familiarity. 

1589  Puttenham  English  Poesie  in.  ix.  (Arb.)  169  The 
straungenesse.  .proceedes  but  of  noueltie  anddisaquaintance 
with  our  eares.  1672  Baxter  in  Life  y.  A lleine  { 1838)  I.  3 
Men’s  strangeness  and  disacquaintance  with  those  that  are 
good.  1830  Lamb  Let.  to  Gilman  Wks.  (1865)  165  The 
innocent  taste  of  which  [milk-porridge]  I  am  anxious  to  re¬ 
new  after  half  a  century’s  disacquaintance. 

Disacrone :  see  next. 

Dis  aery  1  (clisse’kril).  Chem.  [f.  Dis-  (imply¬ 
ing  disintegration  or  dissolution)  +  Acryl.]  A 
white  flocculent  substance  into  which  acrolein 
changes  when  kept  for  some  time.  Called  also 
disacrone .  Also  attrib .,  as  disacryl  resin,  a  resin¬ 
ous  matter  similarly  formed. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  336  Acrolein  when  kept 
. .  changes  sometimes  . .  into  a  resinous  matter,  disacryl 
resin.  Disacryl  is  a  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder 
which  becomes  strongly  electrical  by  friction. 
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t  Disada'pt,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Adapt  v.]  trans.  To  render  unfit.  Hence  Dis- 
ada  pted///,  a.,  Disada'pting  vbl.  sb. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desagencer ,  to  disadapt,  disadiust.  Ibid., 
Desagence,  disadapted,  disadiusted.  Ibid.,  Desageucement , 
a  disadapting,  disadiusting. 

+  Disadju-st,w.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 6  +  Adjust 
v.]  trans.  To  undo  the  adjustment  of;  to  unsettle, 
disturb.  Hence  Disadju'sted  ppl.  a.,  Disadjust- 
ing  vbl.  sb. 

1611  Cotgr.  [see  prec.]  1746-7  Hervey  Mcdit.,  On 
Night  11.  (1748)  50  When  the  Thoughts  are  once  disad- 
justed,  why  are  they  not  always  in  Confusion  ? 

t  DisadniO  liisli,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Admonish  v.]  trans.  To  dissuade,  to  disadvise. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dcsadmoneste ,  disadmonished,  or  dissuaded. 
1847-78  in  Halliwell. 

t  Disado'rn,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Adorn 
v.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  adornment;  to  disfigure. 

1598  F lorio,  Disbrauare ,  to  disadorne  or  spoile  of  brauerie. 
162 x  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (1626)  176  My  brow,  .[he]  dis* 
adornes  :  By  breaking  one  of  my  ingaged  homes,  a  1729 
Congreve  Homer's  Hyi?in  Venus  (T.),  She  saw  grey  hairs 
begin  to  spread,  Deform  his  beard,  and  disadorn  his  head. 

t  Disadva'nce,  v-  Obs.  [ME.  disavautice,  a. 
OF.  desavancer  to  repel,  push  back,  hinder  (14th 
c.  in  Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  avancer  to  Advance 
(q.v.  for  non-etymological  change  of  a-  to  ad-).] 

1.  trans.  To  check  the  advance  of,  hinder  from 
advancing,  drive  back,  cause  to  retreat. 

1374  Chaucer  Troylus  n.  462  (511)  Right  for  to  speken  of 
an  ordenaunce,  How  we  fie  Grekes  myghte  disauaunce. 
c  1450  Merlin  658  To  disavaunce  the  Emperour,  and  by-reve 
hym  the  wey  to  Oston.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  131  The 
more  they  sail  southward,  the  more  they  advance  the  Antar- 
tick,  and  disadvance  the  Artick  [pole], 

b.  To  drawback;  to  lower  (anything  put  for¬ 
ward). 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  8  That  forced  him  his  shield  to 
disadvaunce.  Ibid.  iv.  iv.  7  Which  th'  other  seeing  gan  his 
course  relent,  And  vaunted  speare  eftsoones  to  disadvaunce. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vii.  (1632)  533  Hee  displayed 
his  Ensignes,  till  for  the  French  Kings  loue  he  was  content 
to  dis-aduance  them. 

2.  fig.  To  hinder  from  advancement,  progress,  or 
promotion ;  to  throw  back  ;  to  cast  into  a  lower 
condition  or  position. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  1358  He  slipirly  stant 
whom  that  thow  [Fortune]  enhauncest,  For  sodeynly  thow 
hym  disavauncest.  c  1450  Merlin  250  Men.  -hadden  grete 
drede  that  for  the  faute  of  her  prowesse  that  holy  cherche 
and  cristin  feith  were  disavaunced.  1530  Palsgr.  517/2, 
I  disavaunce,  I  disalowe  or  hynder,  je  desauance.  1566 
Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  (1890)  II.  102  The  daughters,  .be  dis- 
auaunced  and  abased. 

3.  intr.  To  cease  to  advance,  stop  short. 

i6fb  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet.  u.  iii,  But  when  they  saw 
their  Lords  bright  cognizance  Shine  in  his  face,  soon  did 
they  disadvance,  And  some  unto  him  kneel,  and  some  about 
him  dance. 

Hence  Disadvamcing  vbl.  sb.,  retrogression. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  13  Their  [the  stars’]  advancings 
and  disadvancings. 

Disadvantage  (dissedvernted^),  sb.  Also  4-6 
des-,  5  dys-,  [ME.  des-,  disavatintage,  a.  F.  des - 
avantage  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4 
+  avantage  Advantage.] 

1.  Absence  or  deprivation  of  advantage ;  an  un¬ 
favourable  condition  or  circumstance. 

1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Disavauntage,  desaua?itaige .  1597 

Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iii.  36  Him  did  you  leaue  vn-seconded 
by  you,  To  looke  vpon  the  hideous  God  ofWarre,  In  dis- 
aduantage.  1607  —  Cor.  1.  vi.  49  Martius  we  have  at  dis* 
aduantage  fought  And  did  retyre  to  win  our  purpose.  1639 
Fuller  Holy  IVar  iv.  xii.  (1840)  199  Never  could  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  be  showed  to  Pagans,  .on  more  disadvantages. 
1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  180  tp  3  Every  condition  has  its 
disadvantages.  1782  Cowper  Let.  7  Mar.,  You  must  have 
seen  her  to  a  disadvantage.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  11.  ii,  Her 
regret  of  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured. 
1881  Jovvett  Thucyd.  I.  85  A  noble  nature  should  not  be  re¬ 
venged  by  taking  at  a  disadvantage  one  as  good  as  himself. 

2.  Detriment,  loss,  or  injury  to  interest;  diminu¬ 
tion  of  or  prejudice  to  credit  or  reputation. 

£1380  Wyclif  Sel:  IVks.  III.  351  Whoso  synne}?  for  avan¬ 
tage  of  himsilf,  his  synne  maki}?  disavauntage  of  }?at  J?at  he 
wenej>  turne  to  good.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  161 
Childern  leuej?  Freynsch  &  construe}?  &  lurnej?  an  Englysch, 
&  habbej?  J?er-by  avauntage  in  on  syde,  &  desauauntage  yn 
ano}?er.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  22  Your  seid  liegemen 
. .  susteyn  and  here  grete  losses  hinderaunce  and  disavaunt¬ 
age.  1618  Naunton  in  Fort  esc.  Papers  68  They  speake 
there  all  they  can  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  nation.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  vi.  431  Some  disadvantage  we  endur'd  and 
paine,  Till  now  not  known.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  136  P  3, 
I.  .never  speak  Things  to  any  Man’s  Disadvantage.  1755 
Johnson  s.v.  He  sold  to  disadvantage.  18..  Bancroft 
(Webster  1864)  They  would  throw  a  construction  on  his  con¬ 
duct  to  his  disadvantage  before  the  public.  Mod.  Having  to 
realize  on  a  falling  market  we  had  to  sell  to  disadvantage. 

Disadvantage,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  Advan¬ 
tage  v.,  andF.  desavant age-r(  1 507  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
f.  disavantage  sb.]  trans.  To  cause  disadvantage 
to  ;  to  place  in  an  unfavourable  position ;  to  affect 
unfavourably. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  262  Canulus 
.  .knew  that  the  pollicie  of  his  adversarie  wolde  muche 
disadvayntage  him.  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1676)  951 
He.  .made  their  lands  waste,  to  disadvantage  their  enemies 
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by  so  much  the  more.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Coblcr  73  Sun 
and  wind  cannot  disadvantage  you.  1731  Fielding  Let. 
Writers  in.  vi,  You  will  be  disadvantaged  by  the  discovery. 
1871  Browning  Balaust.  414  Yet  faltering  too.. As  some¬ 
how  disadvantaged,  should  they  strive. 

Hence  Disadva-ntaged  ppl.  a.,  Disadvantag¬ 
ing  vbl.  sb. 

i6n  Cotcil,  Desavantagt,  disaduantaged.  1646  Salt- 
marsh  Smoke  in  Temple  2  To  the  advantaging  or  dis¬ 
advantaging  the  cause.  1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  x.  (1700) 
58  Their,  .disadvantaged  Beauty  is  made  the  Compliment 
and  Hyperbole  of  that  Quality.  1879  H.  Spencer  Data  of 
Ethics  xi.  §  69. 188  The  uniform  principle  has  been  that  the 
ill-adapted,  disadvantaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
shall  bear  the  consequent  evils. 

t  Disadva-ntageable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Disad¬ 
vantage,  after  advantagcalde :  cf.  Dis-  10.]  At¬ 
tended  by  disadvantage ;  disadvantageous,  preju¬ 
dicial. 

1597-8  Bacon  Ess.,  Expense  (Arb.)  54  Hastie  selling  is 
commonly  as  disaduantageable  as  interest.  1613  F.  Ro- 
bartes  Revenue  Gospel  116  It  is  very  disaduantageable  to 
the  glorie  of  God  and  saluation  of  men.  1631  Bp.  Webbe 
Quietn.  127  A  disadnantageble  peace  is  to  be  preferred 
before  a  just  war. 

Hence  +  Disadva-ntageably  adv.  Obs.,  in  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  manner,  to  the  disadvantage  or  pre¬ 
judice  (of  any  one). 

1627  Lisander  <S-  Cal.  x.  222  Hee  had.. spoken  so  dis- 
advantagably  of  her. 

Disadvantageous  (diste^dvant,?1  fd  gas) ,  a.  Also 
7-8  -ious.  [f.  Dis- 10  +  Advantageous,  perh.  after 
F.  desavantageux  (ig-idth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Attended  with  or  occasioning  disadvantage ;  un¬ 
favourable,  prejudicial. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  168  To  enter  into  some 
disadvantageous  promise.  1608  T.  Morton  Pream.  En¬ 
counter  70  Intolerably  disaduantagious  vnto  the  Romish 
part.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  Harold  (1847)  560/2 
The  English  were  in  a  streight  disadvantageous  place. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  iii.  ii,  We  are  obliged  to  bring 
our  hero  on  the  stage  in  a  much  more  disadvantageous 
manner  than  we  could  wish.  1861  Emerson  Soc.  <$•  Solit., 
Old  Age  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  131  The  creed  of  the  street  is, 
Old  Age  is  not  disgraceful,  but  immensely  disadvantageous. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  8.  684  To  consent  to  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  peace. 

b.  Tending  to  the  disadvantage  or  discredit  of 
the  person  or  thing  in  question  ;  unfavourable ; 
derogatory,  depreciative,  disparaging.  ?  Obs. 

1663  Cowley  Ode  Restoration  viii,  Seen . .  in  that  ill  disad¬ 
vantageous  Light,  With  which  misfortune  strives  t’abuse  our 
sight.  1709  Swift  T.  T  11b  Apol.,  Fixes,  .a  disadvantageous 
Character  upon  those  who  never  deserved  it.  a  1776  Hume 
Ess.  Princ.  Govt.  (R.),  Whatever  disadvantageous  senti¬ 
ments  we  may  entertain  of  mankind.  1807  G.  Chalmers 
Caledonia  I.  1.  ii.  69  Herodian  concurs  with  Dio  in  his 
disadvantageous  representation  of  the  civilisation. .among 
the  Caledonian  clans. 

Disadvantageously,  adv.  [f.  prec.+-LY2.] 
In  a  disadvantageous  manner ;  with  disadvantage  ; 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  person  or  thing  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  unfavourably,  prejudicially. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desadventageusement,  disaduantagiously. 
1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  20  It  hath  fallen  out  to 
be  heard  disadvantagiously  for  some.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's 
Voy.  Levant  353  You  have  spoken  disadvantageously  of 
the  Government  before  a  Guardian,  a  1797  H.  Walpole 
Mem.  Geo.  II,  (1847)  U-  h*  49  The  question  was  opened 
disadvantageously  for  the  court.  1862  S.  Lucas  Secularia 
47  That  national  indifference  to  social  philosophy,  in  which 
we  compare  so  disadvantageously  with  the  first  nations  of 
the  continent. 

Disadvanta'geousness.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disadvantageous ; 
unfavourableness. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1782  Tyers  Rhaps.  on  Pope  5  (T.) 
This  disadvantageousness  of  figure  he  converted  . .  into  a 
perpetual  spur  to.,  deliver  himself  from  scorn. 

t  Disadve’nture.  Obs.  [ME.  disaventure,  a. 
OF.  desavenhire,  desadventnre  (in  Godef.),  f.  des-, 
Dis-  4  +  avenUire  Adventure.]  Misadventure, 
mischance,  mishap,  misfortune. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  ii.  366  (415)  If  I,  thurgh  my  dis- 
aventure,  Had  lovid  other  hym  or  Achilles.  £1470  Harding 
Chron.  11.  ii,  With  streames  to  and  fro,  And  tempestes  greate, 
and  sore  disauenture.  1577  Fenton  Gold.  Epist.  214  It  is 
accounted  more  to  disaduenture  than  to  sinne.  1590  Spen¬ 
ser  F.  Q.  1.  i.  45  For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed, 
More  luckless  disad  ventures  did  amate.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  275  Barames  a  noble  Persian  by  hap  escaped, 
but  not  a  second  disadventure. 

t  Disadve'nturous,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  disad- 
ventrous,  disaventrous.  [f.  prec.,  after  Adven¬ 
turous;  cf.  obs.  F.  desaventureux  (in  Cotgr.  1611).] 
Unfortunate,  disastrous. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  n  And  who  most  trustes  in  arme 
of  fleshly  might  . .  Doth  soonest  fall  in  disaventrous  fight. 
1591  —  M.  Hubberd  ioo  For  to  wexe  olde  at  home  in  idle- 
nesse,  Is  disaduentrous,  and  quite  fortunelesse.  1596  — 
F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  51  An  hard  mishap  and  disaventrous  case  Him 
chaunst.  1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  1.  i.  283  The  Merit  of  his 
Virtue  hardly  match'd  With  disadventurous  Chance. 

t  Disadve*st,  V.  Obs.  rare—0.  [a.  OF.  des - 
adveslir,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  advestir  to  Advest.] 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dcsadvestir,  to  disseise,  disaduest,  dis- 
possesse,  disinherite. 

Hence  +  Dvisadvesture. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desadvest,  a  disseisin,  dispossession,  dis* 
aduesture,  disinheriting. 


DISADVISE. 


DISAGGREGATION. 


Disadvi'se  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Advise.] 

1.  trams.  To  give  advice  against  (an  action  or 
course)  ;  to  advise  that  (it)  should  not  be  done. 

1636  Ld.  Wentworth  Let .  in  Carte  Ormonde  (1735)  14, 
I  must  in  any  case  disadvise  it,  till  you  hear  further  from 
me.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius  iv.  149  Thorisin  demanded 
herein  the  opinion  of  the  principall  Gepscdes,  who  plainely 
disadvised  it.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  iv.  iv,  I  should 
disadvise  the  bringing  any  such  action.  1798  W.  Taylor 
in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  216  Every  one  of  his  friends  has  dis¬ 
advised  the  measure.  1882  C.  Edwardes  tr.  Leopardis 
Ess.  <5-  Dial.  i66;  I  do  not  fail,. to  disadvise  the  search  after 
that  cold  and  miserable  truth. 

2.  To  advise  (a  person)  against  an  action  or 
course  ;  to  dehort  from. 

1687  Boyle  Martyrd.  Theodora,  iv.  (1703)  55  An  apostle, 
who,  though  not  unfavourable  to  the  Marriage  state,  dis- 
advises  those  women  that  are  free,  from  entering  into  it. 
1855  Trollope  Warden  xviii,  I  am  sure  he  disadvised  you 
from  it. 

t  Disadvised,  ppl.  a.  Ohs.  [f.  Dis- 10  +  Ad¬ 
vised,  after  OF.  desavis(P\  Imprudent,  ill-advised, 
inconsiderate. 

15..  in  Q.Eliz.  Acad.  (1869)  73  In  whatsoeuer  you  doe, 
be  neyther  hasty  nor  disaduised. 

tDisaffe’ct,  sb.  Ohs.  rare-1,  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Affect  sb.,  after  Affect  v2]  =  Disaffection  3. 

1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  11.  391  Convulsions,  Gouts, 
Cholick  and  other  Disaffects  coming  from  frigidity. 

+  Disaffect,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 10  +  Affect 
ppl.  a. :  prob.  viewed  as  short  for  disaffected .]  =  Dis¬ 
affected  1. 

1682  Lotid.  Gaz.  No.  1694/3  Levying  War  upon.. the  Ar¬ 
bitrary  Orders  of  a  Disaffect.  .part  of  Parliament. 

Disaffect  (disafe’kt),  vP  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Affect 
vP  Cf.  mod.F.  disaffecter  (19th  c.)] 

1.  trans.  To  lack  affection  for  ;  to  dislike,  regard 
with  aversion,  be  unfriendly  to.  Ohs.  or  arch. 

1621  Bp.  H.  King  Serin., To  Rdr.,I  haue  not  yet  so  doted  on 
their  part,  or  dis-affected  my  owne.  1626  Shirley  Brothers 
1.  i.  Unless  you  disaffect  His  person.  1708  Shaftesbury 
Inquiry  Virtue  i.  2  The  heart  must  rightly  and  soundly  affect 
what  is  just  and  right,  and  disaffect  what  is  contrary.  1755 
Young  Centanr'i.  Wks.  (1757)  IV.  124  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  men  of  parts  should  so  much  disaffect  the  Scrip¬ 
tures?  1890  West.  Meth.  Mag.  Jan.  47  I  you  disaffect  a 
Vestry  or  a  Class-room,  set  apart  your  drawing-room  once 
a  week. 

2.  To  estrange  or  alienate  the  affection  of;  to 
make  unfriendly  or  less  friendly ;  spec,  to  discon¬ 
tent  or  dissatisfy,  as  subjects  with  the  government ; 
to  make  disloyal.  (Mostly  in  passive  :  see  Dis¬ 
affected  1.) 

1641  Remonstr.  Commons  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  111.(1692) 
I.  439  To  disaffect  the  King  to  Parliaments  by  Slanders  and 
false  Imputations.  1680  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  L  36 
Many  libells  are  thrown  about  to  disaffect  the  king  and  his 
people.  1792  G.  Washington  Let.  Writ.  1891  XII.  172  We 
have  fresh  . .  representations  . .  of  their  endeavoring  to  dis¬ 
affect  the  four  southern  tribes  of  Indians  towards  this 
country.  1893  Chamb.  Jrnl.  21  Jan.  46/1  You  . .  began  to 
raise  Cain  by  disaffecting  the  other  workmen.  1893  Marie 
Corelli  Barabbas  iv.  (1894)  28  A  pestilence  in  this  man’s 
shape  doth  walk  abroad  to  desolate  and  disaffect  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

t  Disaffe’Ct,  V.2  Ohs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Affect  v.2] 
trans.  To  affect  in  an  evil  manner ;  to  disorder,  de¬ 
range,  disease. 

1625  Donne  Serm.  xx.  192  The  more  it  works  upon  good 
Men,  the  more  it  disaffects  the  Bad.  a  1656  Ussher  Ann. 
vi.  (1658)  773  That  disease  was  like  none  of  ours ;  the  head 
was  disaffected,  and  that  being  dried,  killed  many,  a  1660 
Hammond  Serm.  xxiii.  (T.),  It  disaffects  the  bowels,  en¬ 
tangles  and  distorts  the  entrails.  1688  Boyle  Final  Causes 
Nat.  Things  iv.  200  If  the  eyelids,  which  are  subject  to 
more  than  one  distemper,  be  considerably  disaffected. 

Disaffected  (disafe’kted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disaf¬ 
fect  vP,  2  +  -ed  f.]  I.  Pa.  pple.  of  Disaffect  vP. 

1.  Evilly  affected  ;  estranged  in  affection  or  alle¬ 
giance,  unfriendly,  hostile ;  almost  always  spec. 
Unfriendly  to  the  government  or  to  constituted 
authority,  disloyal. 

1632  St.  Trials ,  H.  Sherjield  (R.),  But  in  as  much  as  he 
is  accused  of  infidelity  . .  to  Almighty  God  . .  and  to  be  dis¬ 
affected  to  the  king.  1678  Hickes  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  11.  IV.  51  The  Court  was  full  of  disaffected  villains. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  131  p  7,  I  pass  among  some  for 
a  disaffected  Person.  1809  Morning  Post  13  July,  The  dis¬ 
affected  crowded  to  the  standard  of  these  traitors.  1823 
Scott  Fever  'd  i,  Major  Bridgenorth  was  considered  . .  as  a 
disaffected  person  to  the  Commonwealth.  1849  Cobden 
Speeches  42  A  measure  which  will  tend  to  make  the  people 
contented  and  happy  citizens,  instead  of  being  miserable, 
dejected,  and  disaffected. 

2.  Disliked,  regarded  with  aversion,  rare. 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  (T.),  To  cast  her  against  her 
mind  upon  a  disaffected  match. 

II.  Pa.  pple.  of  Disaffect  v .2 

t  3.  Affected  with  disease,  disordered.  Ohs. 

1664  Butler  H ud.  11,  ii.  505  As  if  a  man  should  be  dis¬ 
sected,  To  find  what  part  is  disaffected.  1665  Glanvill 
Scepsis  Sci.  x.  (R. ),  And  if  our  disaffected  palates  resent 
nought  but  bitterness  from  our  choicest  viands. 

Hence  Disaffe'ctedly  adv.,  Disaffe  ctedness. 

1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xlviii.  522  Out  of  private  hatred 
and  disaffectedness.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Disaffectedly , 
disatisfiedly.  1793  J.  Williams  Calm  Exam.  59  They  look 
disaffectedly  and  with  scorn  at  the  present  rulers. 

Disaffection  (disafe-kjan).  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Af- 
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|  fection  ;  or  n.  of  action  f.  Disaffect  vP  and  2, 
j  after  affectioti.] 

1.  Absence  or  alienation  of  affection  or  kindly 
feeling ;  dislike,  hostility :  see  Affection  6. 

1640  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  145  Chastening  is  ..  far  from 
being  any  argument  of  the  father's  dis-affection.  1643  Milton 
Divorce  11.  vii.  (1851)  78  Not  to  root  up  our  naturall  affec¬ 
tions  and  disaffections.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  x.  iii.  §  6 
His  disaffection  to  the  discipline  established  in  England. 
1706-7  Farquhar  Beaux  Strat.  111.  iii,  What  Evidence  can 
prove  the  unaccountable  Disaffections  of  Wedlock?  1879 
Stevenson  Trav .  Cevennes  87  Modestine.. seemed  to  have 
a  disaffection  for  monasteries. 

2.  spec.  Political  alienation  or  discontent ;  a  spirit 
of  disloyalty  to  the  government  or  existing  authority: 
see  Disaffected  i. 

1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  11.  i,  Nor  any  dis-affection  to  the 
state  Where  I  was  bred.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  218  To  takeaway 
all  Occasions  of  Disaffection  to  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord. 
1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  371  The  whole  Crew  were  at  this  time 
under  a  general  disaffection,  and  full  of  very  different  Pro¬ 
jects.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  204  p  2  Thou  hast  re¬ 
conciled  disaffection,  thou  hast  suppressed  rebellion.  1808 
Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  1. 115  Avery  probable  cause  of  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  troops.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  556  The 
popular  disaffection  told  even  on  the  Council  of  State. 

+  3.  The  condition  of  being  evilly  affected  physi¬ 
cally;  physical  disorder  or  indisposition.  Ohs. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iii.  xi.  144  Forc’d  to  fly  to  Phy- 
sick,  for  cure  of  the  disaffection.  1676  Wiseman  (J.),  The 
disease  took  its  original  merely  from  the  disaffection  of  the 
part,  and  not  from  the  peccancy  of  the  humours.  1688  Boyle 
Final  Causes  Nat.  Things ,  Vitiated  Sight  260  This  woman 
. .  had  a  disaffection  of  sight  very  uncommon.  1741  Coinpl. 
Fam. -Piece  1.  i.  78  If  the  Patient  be  subject  to .  .any  Swell¬ 
ing,  Heat,  or  Disaffection  in  the  Eyelids. 

+  DisafFe’ctionate,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Dis- io 

+  Affectionate  a.] 

1.  Wanting  in  affection  :  unloving. 

1796  Hayley  Life  of  Milton  (T.),  A  beautiful  but  disaffec- 
donate  and  disobedient  wife. 

2.  Characterized  by  disaffection  ;  disloyal. 

1636  Sir  H.  Blount  Voy.  Levant  (1650)  99  (T.)  They  . . 
were  found  damnably  corrupt,  and  disaffectionate  to  the 
Turkish  affairs. 

t  Disaffrance,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Dis-  9.] 
Want  of  affiance,  trust,  or  confidence  ;  distrust. 

1631  Celestina  11.  34  Not  caring.. how  thou  puttest  a  dis- 
affiance  in  my  affection. 

t  Disaffrance,  v.  Obs .  rare—x.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Affiance  z/.]  trans .  To  put  out  of  affiance,  trust, 
or  confidence. 

1631  Celestina  x.  117  Already  disaffianced  in  his  hope,  for 
want  of  a  good  and  faire  answer,  hee  hath  set  both  his  eyes 
and  his  heart  upon  the  love  and  person  of  another. 

Disaffiliate  (disafi-li^t),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Af¬ 
filiate  v.~\  trans.  To  undo  the  affiliation  of,  to 
detach  (that  which  is  affiliated)  :  the  reverse  of  to 
Affiliate. 

1870  C.  J.  Smith  Syu.  <$•  Antonyms ,  Affiliate,  Disannex, 
Disaffiliate.  1892  Graphic  21  May  598/3  Eleven  branch 
associations  have  ‘  disaffiliated  *  themselves  in  consequence 
of  the  dispute  over  the  suffrage  question. 

Disaffirm  (disafaum),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Affirm 
v.]  trans.  To  contradict,  deny,  negative :  the 
contrary  of  to  Affirm  4. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  97  Disaffyrmynge  the  masse  sacry- 
fyce  to  bee  propiciatorye.  1615  Davies  Reports  Cases  Pref. 
(T.),  Neither  doth  Glanvil  or  Bracton  disaffirm  the  antiquity 
of  the  reports  of  the  law.  1816  Sir  R.  Dallas  in  Taunton 
Rep.  VI.  529  The  suggestion  that  this  was  a  voluntary  pay¬ 
ment,  is  disaffirmed  by  the  averment  of  compulsion. 

b.  Law.  To  annul  or  reverse  (some  former  de¬ 
cision,  etc.)  ;  to  repudiate  (a  settlement  or  agree¬ 
ment)  :  the  contrary  of  Affirm  i,  2,  Confirm. 

1531  Dial.  Laws  Eng.  1.  xxvi.  (1638)  46  Therefore  . .  the 
said  Statute  neither  affirmeth  nor  disaffirmeth  the  title. 
1634  Earl  Strafford  Lett.  <$•  Disp.  (1739)  I.  298  Leaving 
the  other  . .  in  the  State  they  now  are,  either  affirmed  or 
disaffirmed.  1883  W.  T.  Tribune  XLIII.  5  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  disaffirmed  the  view  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  affirmed  that  of  the  Company. 
1890  Sir  A.  ICekewich  in  Law  Times'  Rep.  LXIII.  682/1 
She  could  disaffirm  the  settlement  on  attaining  twenty-one. 

Disaffirmance  (disafoumans).  [(.  Disaffirm 
v.,  after  affirm ,  affirmancel]  The  action  of  disaffirm¬ 
ing  ;  negation  ;  annulment,  repudiation. 

1610  Bacon  in  Howell  St.  Trials  (1816)  II.  399/1  Ifit  had 
been  a  disaffirmance  by  law  they  must  have  gone  down  in 
solido.  1643  Prynne  Open.  Gt.  Seal  24  Done  in  affirmance, 
onely,  not  disaffirmance  of  it,  as  Lawyers  speake.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  iv.  102  As  much  a  Demonstra¬ 
tion  in  disaffirmance  of  any  thing  that  is  affirmed  as  can 
possibly  be.  1818  Colebrooke  Oblig.  <5*  Contracts  I.  36 
A  suit,. in  disaffirmance  of  it  [an  illegal  contract],  .is  conso¬ 
nant  to  the  policy  of  the  law.  1868  Benjamin  0?i  Sales  (1884) 
404  The  vendor  has  done  some  act  to  disaffirm  the  transaction 
. .  Before  the  disaffirmance  the  vendee  has  transferred  the. . 
interest. 

Disaffirmation  (dissefsirm'i-Jan).  [f.  Disaf¬ 
firm  v.,  after  affirm,  -ation.]  The  action  of  dis¬ 
affirming  ;  denial,  negation  ;  repudiation. 

1842  in  Brande  Diet.  Science,  etc.  1875  Maine  Hist. 
Inst.  vii.  205  The  disaffirmation  of  the  legality  of  Tanistry. 
1893  Weekly  Notes  49/ 2  Notwithstanding  her  disaffirmation 
of  her  settlement  when  she  attained  twenty-one. 

Disaffi*rmative,fc:.  [f.  as  prec.,  after  affirm¬ 
ative .]  Characterized  by  disaffirming  ;  tending  to 
disaffirm ;  negative. 
a  1832  in  Bentham  (F.  Hall). 


Disaffcrrd,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  refuse  to  afford;  to  prevent  from  obtaining. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  vm.  lviii,  Let  not  my  being  a  Lan¬ 
castrian  bred,  Without  mine  own  Election,  disafford  Me 
Right,  or  make  my  Cause  disfigured. 

Disafforest  (disaf^rest),  v.  [ad.  med. (Anglo-) 
L.  disafforestare  (in  Charter  of  Forests  13th  c.),  f. 
Dis-  4  +  afforestare  to  Afforest.  Cf.  the  synonym¬ 
ous  De-afforest,  Deforest,  Disforest.] 

1.  trans.  To  free  from  the  operation  of  the  forest 
laws  ;  to  reduce  from  the  legal  state  of  forest  to  that 
of  ordinary  land. 

[1225  Charta  Forest se  an.  9  Hen.  Ill ,  c.  3  (Spelman  s.v. 
Afforestare )  Omnes  bosci  qui  fuerunt  afforestati  per  Richar- 
dum  avunculum  nostrum,  .statim  Disafforestentur.]  1598 
Stow  Surv.  xli.  (1603)  424  The  Forest  of  Midlesex,  and  the 
Warren  of  Stanes  were  disaforested.  1598  M anwood  Lowes 
Forest  xvi.  §  9  (1615)  116/2  By  the  Charter,  all  new  forests 
were  generally  to  bee  disafforested.  1677  N.  Cox  Gentlem. 
Recr .  1.  (ed.  2)  24  Afforest ,  is  to  turn  Land  into  Forest. 
Disafforest,  is  to  turn  Land  from  being  Forest  to  other  uses. 
1725  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6350/3  The  whole  inclosed  with  a  Pale, 
and  disaforested.  1888  Black  Adv.  House-boat  71,  I  don’t 
know  when  the  district  was  disafforested ;  but  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  own  time  they  hunted  red-deer  in  these  Warwickshire 
woods. 

Jig.  a  1631  Donne  Poems ,  To  Sir  Herbert  (1650)  157  How 
happy  is  he,  which  hath  due  place  assign’d  To  his  beasts  ; 
and  disaforested  his  mind. 

absol.  1638  Sir  R.  Cotton  Abstr.  Rec.  Tower  14 
[Edward  I]  disafforested  in  most  Counties  of  England. 

2.  To  strip  or  clear  of  forests  or  trees,  rare. 

1842  De  Quincey  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LI  I.  126  From  the 

wreck  of  her  woods  by  means  of  incendiary  armies,  Greece 
is,  for  a  season,  disafforested. 

Hence  Disaffo  rested  ppl.  a. ;  Disaffo  resting 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Disaffo’restment. 

1857  Toulmin  Smith  Parish  469  For  the  disafforesting  of 
the  royal  forests  and  chases.  1875  Buckland  Log-bk.  -240 
This  was  before  the  miserable  cheese-paring  policy  of  dis¬ 
afforesting,  when  the  red-deer  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  forest 
glades.  1882  Standard  14  Mar.,  A  Commissioner  under  the 
Hainault  Disafforesting  Commission.  1889  Blackw.  Mag. 
CXLVI.  661/1  The  great  disafforestment  proceeds  apace. 

Disafforestation  (disaf^restF'-Jon).  [n.  of 
action  f.  med.L.  disafforestare  to  Disafforest.] 
a.  The  action  of  disafforesting ;  exemption  from 
forest  laws.  b.  Destruction  of  forests  or  woods. 

1598  Manwood  Lawes  Forest  xvi.  §  9  (1615)  116/2  All 
those,  that  were  put  out  of  the  Forest  by  the  disafforestation. 
1888  Athenaeum  10  Mar.  302/3  The  gradual  obsolescence  of 
our  forest  law  and  the  steady  progress  of  disafforestation. 
1888  Times  4  Oct.  9/5  The  rapid  progress  of  disafforestation 
will  be  understood,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  natural  growth 
cannot  keep  pace  with  it. 

+  Disaffri’ght,  v.  Ohs.  7-are.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  free  from  fright  or  alarm  ;  to  reassure. 

1676  Hobbes  Iliad  iv.  216  His  own  Commanders  first  to 
disaffright. 

I  DisafFy",  v.  Obs.  rare.  [In  16th  c.  desafie,  a. 
OF.  desafie-r  to  distrust,  f.  des-,  L.  dis-  (Dis-  4)  + 
afier  to  trust;  see  Affy  v.]  traits.  To  put  out  of 
relations  of  affiance  :  Defy  vP  i. 

1546  Si.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  239  He  fledde  like  a 
traytour  . .  and  being  for  the  same  desahed  by  Julyan,  doth 
maynteyn  his  acte  and  him  silf  to  be  honest,  and  to  fight 
in  that  quarrell  with  the  said  Julyan. 

t  Disa’ge.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  disagio  dis-ease, 
trouble,  want,  f.  dis-,  Dis-  4  +  agio  leisure,  ease ; 
cf.  Agio,  Adagio.]  Hardship,  trouble. 

1665  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng  (1725)  156  [They]  were  thick- 
skin’d  Fellows,  and  could  patiently  undergo  such  and 
greater  Disages. 

+  Disa  ggravate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  release  from  a  burden  or  charge :  see 
Aggravate  v.  3. 

1598  Florio  Disgrauio ,  a  discharge,  a  disagrauating. 

Disa’ggregate,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Aggregate  v. 

Cf.  F.  desagrtfger,  Sp.  desagregar. ] 

1.  trans.  To  separate  (an  aggregated  mass)  into 
its  component  particles. 

1828  in  Webster.  1858  G.  P.  Scrote  Geol.  Centr.  France 
(ed.  2)  47  Its  parts  are  then  disaggregated.  1876  tr.  Schiilzen- 
berger's  Ferment.  172  The  cellular  tissue  is  either  partly 
or  completely  disaggregated. 

2.  intr.  (for  refit)  To  separate  from  an  aggregate. 
1881  Morgan  Contrib.  Amer.  Ethnol.  87  As  soon  as  they 

had  disaggregated. 

Disaggregation  (dissegr/g^’-Jan).  [n.  of  ac¬ 
tion  f.  prec.  vb.:  cf.  mod.F.  disagrtgation  (1878  in 
Diet.  Acad .).] 

1.  The  separation  of  the  component  particles  of 
an  aggregated  mass  or  structure  ;  disintegration. 

1828  in  Webster,  1858  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov.  501/1  A  million 
of  entire  skeletons  . .  bound  together  by  the  fine  powder  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  disaggregation  of  their  fellows  and  of  other 
calcareous  organisms.  1865  Esquiros  Cornwall \\  Deposits 
formed  by  the  disaggregation  of  the  primitive  rocks.  1879 
G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  436  Neither  disaggregation  nor 
sparks.  1881  Nature  XXIV,  67  An  electric  disaggregation 
of  the  electrode. 

2.  transf.  in  various  non-physical  senses. 

1831  Bentham  Wks.  (1838-43)  XI.  73  Power  of  aggrega¬ 
tion  ;  power  of  disaggregation.  1881  Morgan  Cojitrib. 
Amer.  Ethnol.  87  A  further  consequence  of  this  disaggre¬ 
gation  was  . ,  the  necessity  for  an  official  building.  1890 
Times  11  J  an.  5/1  Centralization  would  disappear,  .to  make 
way  for  a  disaggregation  as  troublesome  for  the  Monarchy 
of  Portugal  as  for  the  French  Republic, 
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DISALLEGIANCE. 


Disagree  (disagrr),  v.  [ad.  F.  cUsagrier  (12th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.\  f.  des-  (Dis-  4)  -t  agricr  to 
Agree.  See  also  Disgree.] 

1.  intr .  To  differ,  to  be  unlike ;  not  to  Agree, 
correspond,  accord,  or  harmonize.  Const,  with, 
t  to,  t from . 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  iv.  lxvi.  45  That  sayinge  disagreeth 
to  the  wrytynge  of  Eutropius.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.) 
191  [He]  sorroweth  to  see  thy  behaviour  so  far  to  disagree 
from  thy  birth.  1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  iv.  in.  8 
Those  things  we  call  morally  good,  which  agree  to  right 
reason  :  those  morally  evill,  which  disagree  from  right 
reason.  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos .  in.  (1701)  86/1  Which 
[account]  disagrees  not  with  the  other.  1685  Stillingfl. 
Grig.  Brit.  i.  4  A  Tradition  . .  disagreeing  to  the  Scripture. 
1725  Watts  Logic  n.  iv.  §  2  We  have  neither  a  very  clear 
Conception  in  our  selves  of  the  two  Ideas  contained  in  the 
Words,  nor  how  they  agree  or  disagree.  1874  A.  B.  David¬ 
son  Hebr.  Gram.  §  48  The  other  numerals  are  nouns,  and 
disagree  in  gender  with  the  words  which  they  enumerate. 
1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  iv.  235  Particular  circumstances  which 
agree  or  disagree  with  given  facts. 

2.  To  differ  in  opinion ;  to  dissent. 

1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  xi.  35  If  any.  .disagreed 
from  his  forefathers,  he  is.. to  be  judged  suspected.  1662 
Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  i.  §  20  Those  who  disagree 
from  that  former  Computation,  place  it  yet  lower.  1732 
Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  1  Who  shall  decide  when  Doctors 
disagree?  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  181  The  sincere 
beliefs  and  conscientiously  performed  rites  of  those  . .  from 
whose  religion  he  disagrees.  1883  Froude  Short.  Stud.  IV. 

II.  ii.  187  He  could  not  place  himself  in  the  position  of  persons 
who  disagreed  with  him.  1891  Spectator  13  June  823/1  Men 
who  hoped  against  hope  that  the  jury  would  disagree. 

3.  To  refuse  to  accord  or  agree  (to  any  proposal, 
etc.);  to  dissent.  Const,  to ,  with  ;  + from.  Indi¬ 
rect  passive,  to  be  disagreed  to. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  36  Preamb.,  If  the.  .Duke,  .dis¬ 
agree  to  the  seid  acte.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  52  a,  If 
the  parcener  . .  hathe  yssue  and  dyeth,  the  issue  maye  dis¬ 
agree  to  the  particion.  1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx. 
(1612)  155  Mine  is  to  loue,  but  hers  to  disagree.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  495  In  such  cases  the  grantee  fnay,  by 
deed  only,  disagree,  and  disclaim  the  estate.  1825  T.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Autobiog,  Wks.  1859  I.  31  The  Delaware  counties 
had  bound  up  their  delegates  to  disagree  to  this  article.  1869 
Gladstone  Sp.  in  Parlt.  ( Daily  News  16  July),  I  shall  move 
to  disagree  to  that  clause . .  I  beg  now  to  move  that  the  House 
disagree  with  the  Lords'  amendment,  .of  the  preamble  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill.  Ibid. ,  The  Lords’  amendment  was  then 
disagreed  to.  1869  Daily  News  27  July,  The  Lower  House 
has  disagreed  from  the  amendment. 

4.  To  be  at  variance,  to  dispute  or  quarrel. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  Hen.  IV 29  b,  Takyng  a  corporall  othe 
. .  never  after  to  disagre  or  renewe  any  displeasure.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ii.  497  Devil  with  Devil  damn’d  Firm  concord 
holds,  men  onely  disagree  Of  Creatures  rational.  1758  S. 
Hayward  Semi.  xvii.  531  Children  of  the  same  family  ought 
not  to  disagree.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  11.  i,  Come,  we  must 
not  again  disagree. 

5.  Of  food,  climate,  etc.  :  To  conflict  in  physical 
operation  or  effect;  to  be  unsuitable.  Const. 
with. 

1563  etc.,  [see  Disagreeing  ppl.  a.  4.]  1768  tr.  Cornaro’s 

Disc.  15  To  try,  whether  those,  which  pleased  my  palate, 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  my  stomach.  Ibid.  45  Fruit,  fish,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind  disagree  with  me.  1813  Martin  in 
Med. -C hiring.  Trans.  IV.  47  Increasing  one  drop  every  day 
until  it  might  begin  to  disagree  with  the  stomach.  1820  Shel¬ 
ley  CEdipus  11.  ii.  28  So  plain  a  dish  Could  scarcely  disagree. 
1827  Scott  Napoleon  xlvi,  Ascribed  to  his  health’s  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  air  of  that  capital.  1865  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett. 

III.  288  It  couldn't  have  been  sound,  that  champagne  ..  or 
it  wouldn't  have  so  disagreed  with  me.  Mod.  The  confine¬ 
ment  and  close  application  to  work  disagrees  with  him. 

t  Disagree*,  sb.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
Disagreement. 

1589  Greene  Tullies Loz<e (1609) D  iv  b,  It  may  bee  that  the 
destinies  have  appointed  their  disagree. 

Disagreeability  (disagrz'abi-liti).  [f.  Dis¬ 
agreeable  +  -ity  :  cf.  agreeability .]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  disagreeable  ;  unpleasantness. 

1788  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  IV.  iv.  188  These  only  formed 
its  disagreeability.  1790  Ibid.  V.  iv.  163  Difficulties  and  dis- 
agreeabilities  in  carrying  on  a  week’s  intercourse.  1852 
Erasers  Mag.  XLVI.  248  He  will  be  exposed  to  many  ‘  dis- 
agreeabilities’  from  the  police.  1889  Mrs.  Randolph  New 
Eve  II.  ix.  62  Ill-health  meant  ill-temper,  discomfort,  dis¬ 
agreeability  of  all  sorts. 

Disagreeable  (disagrz-ab’l),  a.  (sb.)  Also  5 
dys-.  [a.  F.  desagreable  (1 3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
f.  des-  (Dis-  4 )+agrfable  Agreeable.] 

+  1.  Not  in  agreement;  characterized  by  difference 
or  incongruity;  disagreeing,  discordant,  at  variance. 
Const,  to,  with.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4717  It  [love]  is  Carybdis  perillous  Dis¬ 
agreeable  and  gracious,  It  is  discordaunce  that  can  accord, 
And  accordaunce  to  discord.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii. 
ccxxxiv.  270  But  . .  I  se  the  mater  dysagreable  to  other 
wryters,  and  also  thynke  that  moche  therof  is  fayned.  1538 
Coverdale  Ded.  to  N.  T It  was  disagreeable  to  my  former 
translation  in  English.  1563  Golding  Caesar  Pref.  (1565)  1 
Caesar  in  hys  descryption  of  Gallia,  .may  seeme  dysagreable 
wyth  other  authors.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xv.  79  What 
is  conformable  or  disagreeable  to  Reason,  in  the  actions 
of  common  life.  1725  Bailey  Erasm.  Colloq.  407  Compare 
their  Lives  and  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable.  1759 
Johnson  R asselas  xxv iii.  (1787)  78  The  obstinate  contests  of 
disagreeable  virtues.  1766  F.  Blackburne  Confessional  262 
In  determining  what  is  the  proper  sense  and  extent  of  the 
Articles,  and  what  shall  be  judged  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
to  them. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  one’s  taste  or  liking; 
Vol.  III. 
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exciting  displeasure  or  disgust ;  unpleasing,  un¬ 
pleasant,  offensive. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  *$-  P.  254  Yet  he  found  it  dis¬ 
agreeable,  because  the  Nights  now  were  as  intensely  Cold, 
as  the  Days  were  Hot.  1705  Bosman  Guinea  230  This  is 
such  a  horrible  ugly  Creature,  that  I  don’t  believe  any 
thing  besides  so  very  disagreeable  is  to  be  found.  1754 
E.  Darwin  Let.  to  Dr.  Okes  in  Dallas  Life  (1879),  Yester¬ 
day’s  post  brought  me  the  disagreeable  news  of  my  father’s  ! 
departure  out  of  this  sinful  world.  1794  S.  Williams  Ver¬ 
mont  po  This  animal  is  without  any  ill  scent,  or  disagreeable 
effluvia.  1838  James  Robber  iv,  Your  society  is  any  thing 
but  disagreeable  to  me.  1841-44  Emerson  Ess.,  Prudence  1 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  100  In  regard  to  disagreeable  ..  things, 
prudence  does  not  consist  in  evasion,  .but  in  courage. 

3.  Of  persons:  Of  unpleasant  temper  or  humour  ; 
actively  unamiable ;  offensive. 

_  1 1  ranges  from  an  active  sense,  of  which  the  person  in  question  i 
is  the  subject,  as  in  quot.  1474,  to  a  subjective  one  of  which 
the  person  in  question  is  the  object,  both  being  often 
present. 

[1474  Caxton  Chesse  (1481)  Dviij  b,  Not  plesyd  but  dis- 
agreable  whan  they  haue  receyued  the  yefte.]  1710-11 
Swift  Lett.  (1767)  III.  109,  I  dined  to-day  with  my  mistress 
Butler,  who  grows  very  disagreeable.  1825  J.  Neal  Bro. 
Jonathan  II.  323  A  very  disagreeable  man  was  here.  1875 
W.  S.  Hayward  Love  Agst.  World  11  My  cousin  is 
dreadfully  disagreeable. 

b.  Uncomfortable,  in  an  unpleasant  position. 

1844  P*  Parley's  Ann.  V.  180  The  King  felt  quite  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  Russians  might  drop  in  upon  him  very 
unceremoniously. 

B.  as  sb.  (Cf.  Agreeable  6.)  fa.  A  disagree¬ 
able  person.  Obs. 

1829  Mrs.  Southey  Church  Yards  II.  242  Whatever  some 
superior-minded  disagreeables  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

b.  A  disagreeable  thing  or  experience;  esp. 
in  pi. 

1781  Cowper  Let.  4  Feb.,  Some  disagreeables  and  awk¬ 
wardnesses  would  probably  have  attended  your  interview. 
1797  Holcroft  tr.  Stolberg's  Trav.  (ed.  2)  II.  xlii.  64  The 
Greek  artists  are  . .  careful  to  keep  the  disagreeable  out  of 
sight.  1804  W.  Irving  Life  <$-  Lett.  (1864)  I.  iv.  78,  I  am 
seasoned,  .to  the  disagreeables  from  my  Canada  journey  of 
last  summer.  1840  C.  Bronte  Shirley  ix.  127  When  the 
disagreeables  of  life — its  work  and  privations  were  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Disagreeableness  (disagrz-ab’lnes).  [f.  prec. 

+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disagreeable, 
t 1.  Want  of  agreement ;  discordancy,  incon¬ 
gruity.  Obs. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  lxix.  18  This  disagreeablenesse 
of  the  wicked  is  easly  washt  away.  1686  Horneck  Crucif. 
Jesus  xxiv.  828  Remove  and  conquer  that  disagreeableness, 
that  is  betwixt  my  nature,  and  thy  harmony.  1712  Addison 
Sped.  No.  413  Pi  We  know  neither  the  Nature  of  an  Idea, 
nor  the  Substance  of  a  human  Soul,  which  might  help  us 
to  discover  the  Conformity  or  Disagreeabieness  of  the  one 
to  the  other.  1716  Atterbury  Serin.  (1734)  I.  215  Its  dis¬ 
agreeableness  to  the  eternal  rules  of  right  reason. 

2.  Unpleasantness ;  also,  an  unpleasant  feature. 

1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Essays  1.  xvii.  §  1  Many 
who  have  figured  Solitude.. have  sought  to  sweeten  all  they 
could  the  disagreeableness.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  84  p  5, 

I  found  the  Disagreeableness  of  giving  Advice  without  being 
asked  it.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (18 1 1)  I.  xvi.  109  Look 
upon  that  man — see  but  the  disagreeableness  of  his  person. 
1833  Erasers  Mag.  VII.  4  With  all  its  manifold  disagree¬ 
ablenesses  (to  coin  a  word),  it  must  be  grappled  with  boldly. 
1861  Swinhoe  N.  China  Camp.  9  There  was  just  that  amount 
of  disagreeableness  that  usually  occurs  among  Englishmen 
who  are  strangers  to  one  another. 

Disagree-ablism.  nonce-wd.  [see  -ism.] 

1887  Besant  Fifty  Years  Ago  in  Graphic  Jubilee  No. 

20  June  2/3  Together  with  discontent,  chartism,  republican¬ 
ism,  atheism — in  fact  all  the  disagreeablisms. 

Disagreeably  (disagrrabli),  adv.  [f.  Dis¬ 
agreeable  +  -ly  u.]  In  a  disagreeable  manner  or 
degree;  unpleasantly;  offensively. 

1730-6  Bailf.y  (folio),  Disagreeably ,  unpleasantly.  1766 
Gray  in  Corr.  w.  N.  Nicholls  (1843)  61,  I  passed,  .all  June 
in  Kent  not  disagreeably.  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xxix, 
You  may  find  yourself  very  disagreeably  deceived.  1847 
Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Swedenborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  333 
Swedenborg  is  disagreeably  wise.. and  repels. 

+  Disagree’ance.  Obs.  [f.  Disagree^.,  after 
Agreeance:  cf.  also  OF.  desagreance  (Godef.).] 

=  Disagreement. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  viii.  36  There  is  no 
disagreaunce  where  is  faith.  1589  Late  Voy.  Sp.  <$•  Port. 
(1881)  98  Our  disagreeance  with  them,  wili  impeach  the 
trade  of  our  Merchants.  1597  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  158 
(Jam.)  They  sail  . .  report  the  groundis  and  caussis  of  their 
disagrieance  to  his  maiestie. 

Disagree  d , ///.  a.  [f*  Disagree  v.  +  -ed  L] 
The  reverse  of  Agreed;  not  in  agreement;  at 
variance. 

1598  Florio,  Scordato,  forgotten,  put  out  of  tune,  vnstrung, 
disagreed.  1658  Baxter  Saving  Faith  Ded.  Aij,  Well 
worth  his  labor  to  prove  us  disagreed.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  42  The  partisans  of  utility  are  disagreed  among 
themselves. 

Disagreeing  (disagrriq\  vld.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ing  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  to  Disagree; 
disagreement. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Far .  Luke  94  a,  There. ought  to 
bee  no  discorde  ne  disagreyng  emong  theim  in  their  preach- 
yng.  1567  R.  Mulcaster  Fortescue’s  De  Laud.  Leg.  (1572) 
103  b,  To  be  troubled  with  so  many  disagreeings..  1647  Jer. 
Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  xvii.  219  Such  complying  with  the  dis¬ 
agreeings  of  a  sort  of  men,  is  the  total  overthrow  of  all 
Discipline.  Mod.  Their  disagreeing  was  happily  prevented. 


Disagreeing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disagrees. 

1 1.  Out  of  harmony  or  agreement ;  discordant, 
incongruous ;  diverse.  Obs. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  39  The  places  . .  declare  . . 
what  be  incidente,  what  he  disagreeyng  from  the  matter. 
1561  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castigliones  Courtyer  (1577)  E  vij  b, 
Oratours  . .  vnlike  and  disagreeing  . .  to  their  predecessours 
&  folowers.  1593  Q*  Eliz.  tr.  Boethius  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  105  Me 
thinkes  it  a  crosse  mater  and  in  it  self  disagreing,  that  God 
all  knowes,  and  yet  ther  should  be  a  free  will.  1656  W.  D.  tr. 
Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Uni.  §  559  Many  Islands,  replenished 
with  disagreeing  nations  and  tongues.  1690  Locke  Govt .  1. 
ii.  §  7  A  Figure  ..  very  disagreeing  with  what  ..  Children 
imagine  of  their  Parents. 

2.  Differing  in  opinion  ;  dissentient. 

1552  Huloet,  Disagreeynge,  dissentaneus.  1625  K. 
Long  tr.  Barclay  s  Argents  1.  xx.  63  The  nobles  about 
them,  in  agreeing  silence  covered  their  disagreeing  thoughts. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  xii.  244  Finding  the 
Philosophers  and  Wise  Men  so  uncertain  and  disagreeing. 
1856  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  271  A  half-perplexed,  half- 
amused,  and  wholly  disagreeing  expression. 

3.  At  variance,  quarrelling. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  i.  11.  ii.  (1651)  421  Hard¬ 
hearted  parents,  disobedient  children,  disagreeing  brothers. 
1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  v.  §  19  The  most  contentious, 
quarrelsome,  disagreeing  crew,  that  ever  appeared. 

4.  Of  incompatible  or  prejudicial  operation  ;  un¬ 
suitable. 

1563  Hyll  Art  Garden.  (1593)  90  The  Greek  writers  think 
the  Basil  so  disagreing  and  contrary  to  women,  that  if  [etc.]. 
1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  483  The  eating  of  this  . .  Food 
becomes  offensive  to  them,  and  disagreeing.  1794  Wolcott 
(P.  Pindar)  Roivl.  for  Oliver  Wks.  II.  41  This  was  a 
puzzling,  disagreeing  question,  Grating  like  arsenic  on  his 
host's  digestion. 

Hence  +  Disagreeingly  adv.  Obs. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did Desacordamente ,  disagree¬ 
ing^. 

Disagreement  (disagrrment).  [f.  Disagree 
v.  -f-  -ment,  after  agreement.  Cf.  F.  desagrOnent 
(1 desagreement ,  Oudinot,  1642)  anything  disagree¬ 
able,  or  not  to  one’s  liking.] 

1.  Want  of  agreement  or  harmony ;  difference ; 
discordancy,  diversity,  discrepancy. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  284  As  well  their  words  as 
their  deedes  bee  at  disagreement.  1699  Bentley  Phal  154 
There’s  a  seeming  disagreement  between  Diodorus  and 
Herodotus.  1737  Whiston  Josephus,  Antiq.  Diss.  ii,  The 
apparent  disagreement  of  any  command  to  the  moral  attri¬ 
butes  of  God.  a  1847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  I. 
vii.  267  Sin  is  a  disagreement  or  nonconformity  of  the  will 
of  any  creature  with  the  will  of  God.  1864  Bowen  I^ogic 
v.  105  The  Judgment,  quadrupeds  are  not  rational ,  de¬ 
termines  the  relation  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
Terms. 

2.  Refusal  to  agree  or  assent. 

1495  Ad  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  36  §  1  Any  disagreement  or 
disassent  by  the  seid  Duches  . .  notwithstanding.  1642 
Perkins  Prof  Bk.  i.  §  43.  19  The  disagreement  of  the  hus¬ 
band  ought  to  be  shewed. 

3.  Difference  of  opinion  ;  dissent. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  83,  I  againe  with  you  was 
not  at  disagreement.  1613  Jackson  Creed  1.  445  note,  His 
disagreement  from  some  of  his  owne  profession.  1658  T. 
Wall  Charac.  Enemies  Ch.  7  Disagreement  in  matters  of 
faith  causeth  enmity.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  xvii. 
348  Men  of  very  different  natures,  apart  from  their  utter 
disagreement  in  religion. 

4.  Quarrel,  dissension,  variance,  strife. 

1589  Fleming  Virg.  Georg.  11.  34  Disagreement  vexing 
brethren  faithles  and  vntrustie.  1626  Meade  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  223  There  hath  been  some  Disagreement 
at  Court  between  their  Majesties,  by  reason  of  the  French 
Ambassador.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxviii.  190  Is  it  ..  for 
your  interest.,  to  live  in  a  perpetual  disagreement  with 
your  people?  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xii.  10  The 
occasion  of  their  disagreement  being  removed,  he  desired 
to  return  to  the  old  terms  of  amity. 

5.  Unsuitableness  (of  food,  climate,  etc.)  to  the 
constitution. 

1702  C.  Mathf.r  Magn.  Chr.  i.  ii.  (1853)  I.  48  The  prob¬ 
able  disagreement  of  so  torrid  a  climate  unto  English 
bodies. 

6.  An  unpleasantness,  a  disagreeable  condition. 
[F.  d£sagr£mcnt?\  rare. 

1778  Gates  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  II.  532 
You  would  have  avoided  many  disagreements,  had  it  pleased 
you  to  have  accepted  that  offer. 

Disagreer  (disagrz  ai).  rare.  [f.  Disagree  ». 
+  -eb  *.]  One  who  disagrees  ;  a  dissenter. 
a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  II.  1.  605  (R.)  To  awe  disagreers 
in  all  matters  of  faith. 

Disagyse,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Disguise. 
t  DisaiTment.  Obs.  rare,  [see  Dis-  5.] 
Ailment,  indisposition. 

1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  256  Without  the  least  disaylment 
or  distemper. 

Disala'rm,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6  or  7  a  +  Alarm  ] 
trails.  To  free  or  relieve  from  alarm. 

1617  Sir  F.  Burdett  in  Pari.  Deb.  1693  Who  had  taken 
..care  that  not  a  syllable  should  be  inserted  that  could  tend 
to  disalarm  the  country. 

Disalike:  see  Dis-  10 

+  Disallegiance.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 

Allegiance.]  Contravention  of  allegiance. 

1641  Laud  Wks.  (1857)  VI.  216  Consider  a  little  with  what 
insolency,  and  perhaps  disallegiance,  this  Lord  and  his 
roundhead  crew  would  use  their  Kings. 
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t  Disallie  ge,  v.  Obs.  7-are.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
*  a/ liege,  deduced  from  Allegiance,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Liege  :  cf.  prec.]  irans.  To  withdraw 
or  alienate  from  allegiance. 

1648  Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  (1847)  263/2  By  a 
ernicious  and  hostile  peace,  to  disalliege  a  whole  feudary 
ingdom  from  the  antient  dominion  of  England. 

Disallow  (disalcur),  v.  Forms :  4-5  des- 
alowe,  4-6  dis-,  6  dysalowe,  dissalow,  6-  dis¬ 
allow.  [a.  OF.  desaloue-r ,  disaloiver  to  blame, 
etc.  (in  Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  alone) -  Allow. 
In  med.(Anglo)L.  disallocdre :  see  Du  Cange.] 
To  refuse  to  Allow  (in  various  senses). 

+  1.  (vans.  To  refuse  to  laud,  praise,  or  com¬ 
mend  ;  to  discommend,  to  blame.  See  Allow  I.  1. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  I.  83  This  vice  of  Inobedience,  .he  des- 
allo\ve)>.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  ft'Ianhodc  iv.  xxix.  (1869)  191 
Nouht  |>at  I  wole  blame  it  ne  despeise  it  ne  disalowe  it. 
1510  Barclay  Min'.  Get .  ft Tann ers  (1570)  Gj,  Both  is  like 
errour  which  wise  men  disalowe.  1573  G.  Harvey  Letter - 
bk.  (Camden)  7,  I  praefer  Tulli  before  Caesar  in  writing 
Latin  ;  do  I  therefore  disable  or  disalovv  Caesar?  1612  T. 
Taylor  Comm.  Titus  iii.  1  According  to  their  care  herein 
haue  they  been  commended  or  disallowed  in  the  Scriptures. 
1656  Cowley  Prologue  to  Guardian ,  Who  says  the  Times 
do  Learning  disallow  ?  ’Tis  false ;  'twas  never  Honour’d 
so  as  Now. 

2.  To  refuse  to  approve  or  sanction ;  to  disap¬ 
prove  of:  see  Allow  I.  2.  arch. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  616  Whiche  conclucion  was  after 
disalowyd.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  46  The  auditors 
general.. shal  haue  auctority  to  examin  thaccomptes.  .and 
to  allowe  and  disalow  all  that  shal  be  reasonable.  1552 
Bury  Wills  (1850)  141  Furthermore  I  denull,  disalow,  and 
sett  att  nothing  all  former  wills  and  testaments  which  I 
have  made.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  Glaris  436  Though 
they . .  do  take  liberty  to . .  use . .  sports  and  exercises  upon  the 
Lords  day,  yet  most  of  their  ministers  disallow  it.  a  1745 
Swift (J.),  It  was  known  that  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
professed  his  own  principles,  publickly  disallowed  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Sept.  6/2  The  auditor  also 
disallowed  the  refreshments  the  committee  had,  which  . . 
amounted  to  9s.  6 \d.  each. 

+  b.  intr.  with  of.  To  refuse  approval  of.  Obs . 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  44,  I  ..  might  in  no  wise 
disallow  of  his  doings  :  for  he  was  very  circumspect  . .  in 
his  master's  businesse.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xiv.  (1851)  448 
He  returnes  againe  to  disallow  of  that  Reformation  which 
the  Covnant  vowes.  1681  Chetham  Anglers  Vade-m. 
xxviii.  §  3  (1689)  164  Others  disallow  thereof. 

+  3.  To  refuse  to  accept  with  approval ;  to  reject, 
disown.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  130  For  J>ei  [the  rich]  han  her 
hyre  here  .  an  heuene  as  it  were  . .  And  whan  he  deyeth, 
ben  disalovved.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  1.  xiii.  (1859)  9 
Sithen  that  he  come  to  yeres  of  discrecyon,  this  laboure  he 
hath  in  dede  disalowid.  1526-34  Tindale  i  Pet.  ii.  4  A 
livynge  stone  disalowed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  god  and 
precious.  1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  ix.  (1701)  435/1  [tr. 
Archytas ]  The  fates  of  young  and  old  together  croud,  No 
head  is  disallow’d  By  merciless  Proserpina, 
f  b.  intr.  with  of  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  422  Wee  ought  not.,  to 
disalowe  of  what  soever  is  appointed  us  by  Gods  good 
providence.  1595  Shaks.  John  1.  i.  16  What  followes  if  we 
disallow  of  this  ? 

4.  To  refuse  to  accept  as  reasonable,  true,  or  valid ; 
to  refuse  to  admit  (intellectually).  See  Allow  II.  4. 

C1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  11  Every  child  is  holden  for 
to  bowe  Unto  the  modir  . .  Or  elles  he  mot  reson  desalowe. 
1583  Exec,  for  Treason  (167 5)  37  Who  with  common  reason 
can  disallow  that  her  Majesty  used  her  principal  Authority  ? 
1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  in.  v.  §  3. 135  This  whole  Hypothesis 
[of  Des  Cartes]  I  do  utterly  disallow  and  reject.  1778  Miss 
Burney  Evelina  Ded.  (1784)  10  His  influence  is  universally 
disallowed.  1841  Myers  Cath.  TJu  iii.  §  40.  145  By  dis¬ 
allowing  any  human  element  . .  we  are  deprived  at  once  of 
much  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  writers  of  the  Bible. 

5.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  grant  (some  claim, 
right,  or  privilege),  or  to  accede  to  (some  request 
or  suggestion) ;  to  reject. 

a  1555  Latimer  Serm.  $  Rem.  (1845)  11,  I  must  not  suffer 
the  devil  to  have  the  victory  over  me..  I  must  disallow 
his  instinctions  and  suggestions.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
P.  275  Use  Christian  Liberty  in  respect  of  Matrimony, 
it  being  disallowed  none  but  the  Vortobeeds.  1786  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  ii*  1  To  discuss  the  propriety  of 
his  charges,  and  to  allow  or  disallow  them  as  you  pleased. 
1841  James  Brigand  xxii,  Your  claim  upon  her  hand  is 
already  disallowed. 

6.  To  refuse  to  allow  or  permit ;  to  forbid  the 
use  of,  to  prohibit. 

J5^3  Homilies  11.  Agst.  Excess  Apparel  (1859)  308  The 
abuses  thereof,  which  he  forbiddeth  and  disallovveth.  1568 
Form  Submission  Papists  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  li.  549 
Nor  willingly  suffer  any  such  ..  to  offend,  whom  I  may 
reasonably  let,  or  disallow,  a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  God  doth 
in  converts,  being  married,  allow  continuance  with  infidels, 
and  yet  disallow  that  the  faithful,  when  they  are  free, 
should  enter  into  bonds  of  wedlock  with  such.  1621  Burton 
Anal.  Mel.  1.  ii.  11.  iv,  He  utterly  disallowes  all  hote  Bathes 
in  melancholy,  a  1654  Selden  Table-T.  (Arb.)  30  If  he 
disallows  a  book  it  must  not  be  brought  into  the  Kingdom. 
1713  Bentley  Freet /linking  xi.  (R.\  They  disallow’d  self 
defence,  second  marriages,  and  usury.  1831  Coleridge 
Table-t.  27  Oct.,  Advocates,  men  whose  duty  it  ought  to 
be  to  know  what  the  law  allows  and  disallows.  1854 
Lowell  Camb.  Thirty  Y.  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  96  The 
great  collar  disallowing  any  independent  rotation  of  the 
head  . .  he  used  to  turn  his  whole  person. 

b.  Const,  with  infin .,  or  +  from  and  vbl.  sb. 

1746  W.  Horsley  Fool  (1748)  II.  54  If  a  poor  Barber  shall 
be  disallowed  from  taking  Money.  1868  Browning  Ring 


<$•  Bk.  vi.  38, 1  being  disallowed  to  interfere,  Meddle,  or  make 
in  a  matter  none  of  mine.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  June  12/1 
A  law  of  the  trade  which  disallowed  an  employer  to  take 
more  than  one  apprentice  at  a  time. 

Hence  Disallo  wed  ppl. a .,  Disallo*wing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  139  Nou3t  to  fonge  bifore  .  for 
dredeofdisalovvynge.  c  i$5$HARrsFiELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII 
(Camden)  195  The  public  judgment  of  certain  universities 
for  the  disproving  and  disallowing  of  his  first  marriage. 
*637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  11.  ix.  53  To  practise  the 
Ceremonies,  with  a  doubting  and  dissalowing  conscience. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  III.  ii.  79  The  objection  . .  was 
founded  upon  a  disallowed  assumption.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
12  Feb.  11/2  If  the  House  went  on  voting  disallowing 
motions  for  ever,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  still  be  one  ahead. 

t  Disallo-wable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Disallow  + 
-able.]  Not  to  be  allowed  or  permitted;  not  to 
be  approved  or  sanctioned. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  417  With  these  and  many  other 
disalowable  condicions  he  was  excercysed,  which  tourned 
hym  to  great  dishonoure.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 
280  What  judge  you  of  the  words  which  I  uttered:  were 
they  approvable,  or  were  they  disalowable?  1678  R. 
L’Estrange  Seneca's  ftlor.  (1702)  474  Our  Passions  are 
nothing  else  but  certain  Disallowable  Motions  of  the  Mind. 
1716  Bp.  Smalridge  i st  Charge  21  Which  though  not 
wholly  unlawful,  nor  in  the  laity  disallowable,  yet  in  the 
clergy  are  of  evil  fame. 

Flence  +  Disallowableness,  the  quality  of  being 
disallowable. 

1727  in  Bailey,  vol.  II. 

Disallowance  (disalcnrans).  [f.  Disallow 
-f  -ance.]  The  action  of  disallowing  ;  refusal  to 
sanction,  admit,  or  permit ;  disapproval,  rejection, 
prohibition. 

1565  in  Parker's  Corr.  (1853)  267  We  have  consulted  how 
to  proceed,  whereby  we  may  have  your  allowance  or  dis¬ 
allowance.  1585-7  T.  Rogers  39  Art.  (1607)  206  note,  The 
approbation  or  disallowance  of  a  general  assembly. .  should 
be  a  matter  and  cause  spiritual.  1631  GouctHod’s  Arro7vs 
iii.  §  14.  211  Centurions  ..  are  commended  ..  without  any 
reproofe  or  dis-allowanc§  of  their  warlike  profession.  1733 
Neal  Hist.  Purit.  II.  559  They  declare  their  disallowance 
of  all  seditious  libels.  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xxi.  II.  180  This 
disallowance  of  the  historical  personality  of  Homer.  1883 
A.  H.  de  Colyar  in  Rep.  Co.  Crt.  Cases  Pref.  11  notey  The 
Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  . .  come  into  operation  on  the 
24th  October  next,  subject  to  disallowance  by  Parliament. 

+  b.  Mus .  Something  disallowed  or  forbidden 
by  rule  ;  an  irregularity.  Obs. 

1597  Morley  Introd,  Mus.  16  The  . .  allowances  and 
disallowances  in  the  composition  of  foure  parts.  1674 
Playford  Skill  Mus.  iii.  37  The  last  disallowance  . .  is 
when  the  upper  part  stands,  and  the  lower  part  falls  from 
a  lesser  third  to  a  fifth.  1789  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  Ill.viii. 
527  An  excellent  composition  might  now  be  produced 
merely  from  ancient  disallowances.  1854  J.  W.  Moore 
Compl.  Cycl.  Music  y  Disallenuance ,  A  term  applied  to  any 
anomalous  formation,  or  succession  of  chords.  Two  succeed¬ 
ing  eighths,  or  two  consecutive  perfect  fifths,  in  the  same 
direction,  constitute  a  disallowance. 

Disallower.  [f.  Disallow  +  -er  1 .]  One 
who  disallows,  or  refuses  to  sanction. 

1672  H.  More  Brief  Reply  74  Himself  was  an  Opp^ser 
and  disallower  of  that  fond  and  Idolatrous  Superstition. 

Disallowment  (disalcurment).  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ment.]  The  action  or  fact  of  disallowing. 

1884  J.  H.  McCarthy  Eng.  under  Gladstone  xiv.  290  The 
disallowment  roused  a  strong  display  of  public  feeling  in 
all  the  Australian  colonies. 

Disally  (disabi*),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Ally  v .] 
Irans.  To  free  from  alliance  or  union. 

1671  Milton  Samson  1022  Nor  both  so  loosely  disallied 
Their  nuptials.  1864  Swinburne  Atalanta  301  Disallied 
From  breath  or  blood  corruptible. 

+  Disaster,  v .  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Dis-  5  +  Alter 
v.\  traits.  To  alter  or  change  for  the  worse. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  vn.  (1599)  281  No  other  thing 
had  disaltered  the  people,  but  the  pride  of  the  gentlemen. 

t  Disalt e  rn,  v.  Obs .  rare.  [f.  Dis  -5  +  L. 
alternare  to  change  from  one  thing  to  another.] 
trails.  To  alter  or  change  for  the  worse :  cf.  prec. 

1635  Quarles  Embl.  iii.  iv,  O  wilt  thou  disaltern  The  rest 
thou  gav’st? 

Disamay,  obs.  var.  of  Dismay. 

Disamis  (di'samis\  Logic .  The  mnemonic 
term  (introduced  by  Petrus  Hispanus,  C1250)  de¬ 
signating  the  second  mood  of  the  third  figure  of 
syllogisms,  in  which  the  major  premiss  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  affirmative  (z),  the  minor  a  universal  affir¬ 
mative  (a ),  and  the  conclusion  a  particular  affirma¬ 
tive  (z). 

The  initial  letter  d  shows  that  the  mood  can  be  reduced 
to  Darii ,  by  simple  conversion  of  the  major,  transposition 
of  the  premisses,  and  simple  conversion  of  the  conclusion, 
as  indicated  by  the  letters  s,  m,  s ,  following  the  three 
vowels. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  30  The  third  figure  . .  This 
argument  is  reduced  to  Darii  . .  Di.  Mercie  onely  forgiveth 
synnes.  sa.  All  mercie  is  purchased  by  faithe ;  mis.  Ther- 
fore  by  faith  onely  forgivenes  is  obteined.  1624  De  Lawne 
tr.  Du  ftloulin's  Logick  144.  1891  Welton  Logic  I.  iv.  iii. 

§  136  Disamis.  .As  example  we  may  give :  ‘  Some  pronouns 
in  English  are  inflected ;  all  such  pronouns  are  words  of 
English  origin ;  therefore,  some  words  of  English  origin 
are  inflected’.  Ibid.y  As  an  /  proposition  can  be  simply 
converted,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  small  moment  whether  an 
argument  is  expressed  in  Disamis  or  in  Datisi. 

Disanagrammatize :  see  Dis-  6. 


t  Disana  logal,  a.  Obs.  [Dis-  10.]  =  next. 

1676-7  Hale  Contempt .  II.  Works  of  God  (R.\  That 
knowledge,  which  we  have  in  ourselves,  which  is  utterly 
unsuitable  and  disanalogal  to  that  knowledge,  which  is  in  God. 

Bisanalogous  (disanse-logas),  a.  [Dis-  10.] 
j  Having  no  analogy. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  174  The  words  ..  have 
their  ordinary  denominations  in  an  idiom  totally  disanal- 
ogous  to  what  they  have  with  us. 

t  DisanaTogy.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  9.]  Want  of 
analogy  ;  a  condition  the  reverse  of  analogous. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  Pref.  Verse  15  For 
Dis-analogies  strange,  strained,  rude,  Nor  Deuiations 
curious-ill-scande.  1641  Capt.  A.  M  ervin  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  ill.  (1692)  I.  218  Where  first  I  observe  the  disanalogy. 

Disanchor  (disarqkoj),  v.  Also  5-7  dis-, 
dysa(u)ncre,  6-7  disan(c)kar,  -er.  [a.  OF. 
desancre-r,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  ancrer  to  Anchor,  f. 
ancre  Anchor  sb. 1  ] 

1.  trans.  To  loosen  (a  ship)  from  its  anchorage; 
to  weigh  the  anchor  of. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  56  Thene  the  good  patrone  ..  dis- 
ancred  the  noble  shippe  and  went  again  to  the  see.  1481 
—  Godfrey  189  They  shold  disancre  theyr  shippes  and  flee. 
1600  Holland  Livy  xxxi.  vii.  776  After  he  is  disankered 
once  . .  &  under  saile  from  Corinth.  1609  Heyvvood  Brit. 
Troyv.  xxxix.  116  Sixe  Gallies  they  Disanker  from  the 
Isle. 

fig.  ^1871  Carlyle  in  J.  W.  Carlyle's  Lett.  (1883)  II. 
346  Miserable  feature  of  London  life,  needing  to  be 
dis-anchored  every  year,  to  be  made  comparatively  a 
nomadic,  quasi-Calmuck  life. 

2.  inir.  To  weigh  anchor :  said  of  a  ship  or  its 
crew. 

zri47o  Tiptoft  Caesar  iii.  (1530)  3  He  dysauncred  &  de¬ 
parted  about  thre  of  the  clocke.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  38 
She  went  to  the  ship  that  sholde  disancre  for  to  go  to 
Athenes.  1595  Drake  Voy.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  9  The  enemie 
labored  to  cause  us  to  disankar.  a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  (1658) 
644  [They]  were  commanded  . .  to  disanchor,  and  to  depart 
from  those  places.  18. .  Southey  (F.  Hall). 

Hence  Disanchoring  vbl.  sb. 

1851  Carlyle  Sterling  11.  vi.  (1872)  138  We  need  not 
dwell  at  too  much  length  on  the  foreign  journeys,  dis- 
anchorings,  and  nomadic  vicissitudes  of  household,  which 
occupy  his  few  remaining  years. 

+  BisangeTical,  a.  Obs.  [Dis-  io.]  Not 

angelical ;  the  reverse  of  angelical. 

a  1687  H.  More  in  Norris  Theory  of  Lo7>e  (1688)  191  It 
were  a  thing  Disangelical,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  undivine. 
1736  H.  Coventry  Philemo7i  to  Hyd.  11.  (T.),  The  opinion 
of  that  learned  casuist,  .who  accounts  for  the  shame  attend¬ 
ing  these  pleasures  of  the  sixth  sense,  as  he  is  pleased  to 
call  them,  from  their  disangelical  nature. 

Disangularize,  v. :  see  Dis-  6. 

Disanimal,  v. :  see  Dis-  7  b. 

+  Bisa'nimate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis- io  + 
Animate  «.]  Deprived  of  life  ;  inanimate. 

1681  P.  Rycaut  Critick  228  They  saw. .  many  disanimate 
Bodies. 

Bisanimate  (distmimf't),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Animate  v.,  prob.  after  F.  disanimer  (i  5-iCtli  c.  in 
Godef.  Suppl.)i\ 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  life,  render  lifeless. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vii.  196  In  carcasses 
warme  and  bodies  newly  disanimated.  1678  Cudworth 
Intell.  Syst.  38  That  Soul  and  Life  that  is  now  fled  and  gone, 
from  a  lifeless  Carcase,  is  only  a  loss  to  that  particular  Body 
or  Compages  of  Matter,  which  by  means  thereof  is  now  dis. 
animated.  1833  [see  Disanimated  below]. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit,  courage,  or  vigour;  to 
discourage,  dispirit,  dishearten. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  39  [They]  also  rather 
animate,  than  disanimate  them  to  perseuere  in  their  wicked- 
nes.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  hi.  i.  183.  1638  Sir  T. 

Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  183  Yet  the  sublime  height  did  not 
disanimate  us.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  vii.  App.  (1852) 
604  The  garrisons  were  so  disanimated  at  these  disasters. 
1791-1814  [see  Disanimating  below]. 

Hence  Disa’nimated  ppl.  a. ;  Disamimating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iii.  xii.  94  After  the  expence 
of  fifteene  jreares  more.. grow  they  disanimated.  1677 
Ld.  Orrery  Art  of  War  199  May  it  not  be  a  greater 
Disanimating  of  the  Soldiery?  1791  E.  Darwin  Bot. 
Ga?’d.  1.  87  To.. stay  Despair's  disanimating  sigh.  1814 
Southey  Roderick  xviii.  83  From  whence  disanimating 
fear  had  driven  The  former  primate.  1833  Lamb  Elia  Ser. 
11.  Product.  Mod.  Arty  [The  Dryad]  linked  to  her  own  con¬ 
natural  tree,  co-twisting  with  its  limbs  her  own  till  both 
seemed  either — these  animated  branches ;  those  disanimated 
members. 

Disa:nima  tion.  [n.  of  action  f.  Disanimate 
v.~\  The  action  of  disanimating:  a.  Privation 
of  life.  b.  Discouragement,  disheartening. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  x.  128  Affections 
which  depend  on  life,  and  depart  upon  disanimation.  Ibid. 
iii.  xxv.  178  A  Glow-worme  will  afford  a  faint  light,  almost 
a  dayes  space  when  many  will  conceive  it  dead  ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake  in  the  compute  of  death,  and  terme  of  disanima¬ 
tion.  1828  Webster,  Disanimationy  the  act  of  discourag¬ 
ing  ;  depression  of  spirits. 

Bisannex  (disane'ks),  v.  Also  5  disanex. 
[a.  OF.  desannexe-r  (1475  in  Godef.)  :  see  Dis-  1 
and  Annex.]  t7-ans.  To  separate  (that  which  is 
annexed)  ;  to  disjoin,  disunite. 

1495  Act  ir  Hen.  VII ,  c.  34  Preamb.,  The  same.  .Here- 
ditamentes  shuld  be  ..  separat  severed  and  disanexed  from 
the  Duchie  of  Cornwall.  1628  Cokf.  On  Litt.  190  b,  The 
feoffor  cannot  disannex  the  advowson  from  the  manor, 
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without  deed.  1719  T.  Gordon  Cordial  for  L07U  Spirits 
I.  270  [It]  became  part  of  the  English  Dominions  ..  and 
could  not  be  disannexed  but  by  Act  of  Parliament.  1869 
Echo  9  Mar.,  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  disannex  from 
the  Provostship  of  the  College  [Oriel]  a  canonry  of  Rochester 
and  a  valuable  rectory,  which  now  formed  part  of  the  en¬ 
dowment. 

Hence  Disannexing  vbl.  sb. 

1831  Coleridge  Tabled.  17  Dec.,  The  disannexing  and 
independence  of  Ireland. 

Disannexation  (disseneks^-Jbn).  [f.  Disan¬ 
nex,  after  annexation .]  The  action  of  disannex¬ 
ing  ;  separation  (of  something  annexed). 

1884  Q.  Rev.  July  148  note,  The  idea  of  the  disannexation 
of  the  Transkei  has  been'abandoned.  1885  Lady  Herbert 
tr.  Lagrange' s  Dupanloup  II.  130  Ceaseless  fears  of  an¬ 
nexation  and  disannexation. 

Disannul  (disan2;-l),  v .  Also  5-6  dys-,  5-8 
-anull.  [f.  Dis-  5  +  Annul  v.  Cf.  the  parallel 
forms  Disnull,  Denull.] 

1.  trails.  To  cancel  and  do  away  with;  to  make, 
null  and  void,  bring  to  nothing,  abolish,  annul. 

x494  Fabyan  Citron,  vii.  347  He  laboured  that  he  myght 
do  dysanull  ye  former  ordenaunces  and  statutes,  and  to  cause 
them  to  be  broken.  1526  Tindale  Matt.  v.  17  Ye  shall  not 
thinke  that  I  am  come  to  disanull  the  lawe.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Job  xl.  3  Wilt  thou  disanulle  my  judgment?  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  1.  i.  145  Our  Lawes  . .  Which  Princes, 
would  they,  may  not  disanull.  1634  Canne  Necess.  Separ. 
(1849)  52  The  whole  action  is  disannulled  and  made  void. 
1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  44  They  endeavour  to  evacuate 
and  disannul  our  great  Argument.  1745  in  Col.  Rec.  Pcnn- 
sylv.  IV.  775  To  disanull  the  Engagements  and  destroy  the 
Amity  subsisting  between  them.  1849  Miss  Mui.ocic  Ogil- 
vies  xiv,  A  solemn  troth-plight,  which  . .  no  earthly  power 
ought  ever  to  disannul. 

t  2.  To  deprive  by  the  annulment  of  one’s  title  ; 
fig.  to  do  out  of.  Const,  from,  of  Obs. 

x556  Citron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  79  Soo  by  that  they  be 
di'schargyd  and  dyssanullyd  from  alle  maner  of  inherrytans 
of  the  imperialle  crowne.  1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  B  iv  b,  Are 
we  disanuid  of  our  first  sleepe,  and  cheated  of  our  dreames 
and  fantasies?  1613  A nsw.  Uncasing  Machivil's  Instr. 
E  ij,  That  will,  .disanul  thee  of  thy  quiet  rest. 

Hence  Disannulling*  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Disannul¬ 
led  one  who  disannuls  ;  Disannulment,  the  fact 
of  disannulling. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  ^37  The  disanulling 
of  all  gold  and  silver  coine,  and  the  appointing  of  yron  monie 
onely  to  t>e  currant.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  65 
If  any  thing  were  done  by  them  that  was  absolutely  good, 
it  was  the  disannulling  of  the  impost  of  salt.  1611  Cotgr., 
Nullite,  a  nullitie,  annihilation,  disannulment.  a  1625 
Fletcher  Woman's  Prize  11.  v,  In  which  business  Two  of 
the  disanullers  lost  their  night-caps.  1755  Johnson,  Disan¬ 
nulment.  1792  G.  ^Washington  Let.  Writ.  1891  XII.  157  The 
right  of  disannulling  is  reserved  to  the  government.  1818 
Colebrooke  Treat.  Obligations  1. 101  He  is  debarred  from 
. .  insisting  on  the  delay  as  a  disannulment  of  it.  1882 
Standard  23  Dec.  1/2,  I  agree  to  the  disannulment  of  our 
engagement  on  certain  conditions 

Disanoint(disanoi-nt),z>.  [f. Dis- 6  +  Anoint.] 
trails.  To  undo  the  anointing  or  consecration  of. 
Hence  Disanornted,  Disanornting///.  adjs. 

1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  (1649)  2  They  have,  .bandied 
and  borne  armes  against  their  King,  devested  him,  dis- 
anointed  him.  1820  Keats  Hyperion  11.  98  For  Fate  Had 
pour’d  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head,  A  disanointing  poison. 
1867  Trench  Shipwrecks  Faith  47  There  is  something  un¬ 
utterably  pathetic  in  that  yearning  of  the  disanointed  King 
[Saul].  1871  Swinburne  Songs  bef.  Sunrise ,  Halt  bef.  Rome 
175  His  blessings,  as  other  men’s  curses  Disanoint  where 
they  consecrate  Kings. 

Disanswerable  a. :  see  Dis- 10. 

+  Disappa*rel,^.  Obs.  [f.Dis-6-t-  Apparel v.\ 
perhaps  after  F.  dtsappareiller  (nth  c.  in  Littre) 
cf.  Sp.  desaparejar  to  unharness,  unrig,  Pg.  des- 
aparclliar  to  unrig,  unmast.]  irans.  To  deprive 
of  apparel ;  to  disrobe,  undress.  Also  fig. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  111.  336  Zelmane  disapparelling  her¬ 
self.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxxiv.  128  The  Cup  is 
the  betrayer  of  the  mind,  and  does  disapparel  the  soul. 
a  1649  Drumm.  of  Havvth.  Cypress  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  119 
Every  day  we  rise  and  lie  down,  apparel  and  disapparel 
our  selves,  weary  our  bodies  and  refresh  them.  1652  Ben- 
lowes  Theoph.  xm.  c.  249  Thus  entertain  we  death,  as 
friend  To  disapparel  us  for  Glories  endlesse  end. 
b.  intr.  for  refl.  Cf.  undress. 

1655  H.  Vaughan  Silex Scint.  1.  (1858)  51  I'le  disapparell, 
and  to  buy  But  one  half  glaunce  most  gladly  dye. 

+  Disappari  tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Apparition;  after  disappear.']  =  Disappearance. 

1790  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  479  Its  disap- 
parition  in  general,  and  in  my  telescopes  its  faintness  when 
turned  edgeways,  are  in  no  manner  favourable  to  this  idea. 
1796  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem .  I.  97  The  still  dis- 
apparition  of  the  tumult  and  bustle. 

Disappear  (disapDu),  V.  Forms  :  6  disapere, 

7  disappeer,  -appeare,  7-  disappear,  [f.  Dis-  6 
+  Appear  v.,  after  F.  disparaitre,  dispar aiss-,  of 
which  the  earlier  direct  reprs.  were  Disparish  and 
Dispear,  q.v. 

(In  Palsgr.,  but  app.  not  in  common  use  before  17th  c. 
Not  in  Shaks.,  nor  in  Bible  of  1611.)] 

1.  intr.  To  cease  to  appear  or  be  visible ;  to 
vanish  from  sight.  The  reverse  of  Appear. 

1530  Palsgr.  517/1  The  vysion  disapered  incontynent. 
1623  Cockeram,  Disappears ,  to  vanish  out  of  sight.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  I.  (1843)  17/2  There  appeared  to  him, 
on  the  side  of  his  bed,  a  man  . .  after  this  discourse  he  dis- 
fvppeared.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  388  When 


the  Sun  is  deprest  and  disappearing.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
viii.  478  She  disappeerd,  and  left  me  dark,  I  wak’d  To  find 
her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore  Her  loss,  a  1704  Locke  (J.), 
The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours, 
and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  271  The  Cloud  upon  my  Wife’s 
Face  began  to  disappear  by  degrees,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1. 
xxvii.  212,  I  saw  the  leader  sink  and  suddenly  disappear. 

b.  Of  a  line  or  thing  extended  in  space,  which 
ends  by  gradually  ceasing  to  be  distinguishable, 
or  1 dies  away 9  by  blending  with  something  else  ; 
to  be  traceable  no  farther. 

1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  9  Its  opposite  thread  is  lost, 
and  disappears  on  the  other,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  ix.  63 
A  moraine  ..  disappearing  at  the  summit  of  the  cascade. 
Mod.  { Entomol. )  A  species  of  moth  with  a  particular  line 
disappearing  at  the  subcostal  vein. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  present,  to  depart ;  to  pass  from 
existence,  pass  away,  be  lost. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  98  If.  .the  surface  has  been  long  ex¬ 
pos’d  ..  these  small  caverns  are  fill’d  with  dust,  and  dis¬ 
appear.  1784  Cowper  Task  111.  814  As  duly  as  the  swallows 
disappear.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  235  A  species  of 
plant  or  animal  disappears  in  face  of  a  better  adapted  species. 
1884  Gustafson  Found.  Death  i.  (ed.  3)  13  The  works  of 
the  few  writers  of  antiquity  who  ventured  to  treat  of  these 
mysteries,  .have  tracelessly  disappeared, 
b.  of  things  immaterial. 

a  1700  Dryden(J.),  When  the  night  and  winter  disappear, 
The  purple  morning  rising  with  the  year,  Salutes  the  Spring. 
1809-10  Coleridge  Friend (1865)  38  Effects  will  not,  indeed, 
immediately  disappear  with  their  causes.  1862  H.  Spencer 
First  Princ.  ..  iv.  §  26  (1875)  91  Our  conception  of  the 
Relative  itself  disappears,  if  our  conception  of  the  Absolute 
is  a  pure  negation.  1893  Weekly  Notes  83/2  The  distinction 
between  meritorious  and  non-meritorious  creditors  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Disappearance  (disaplo-rans).  [f.  Disappear 
v.  +  -ance,  after  appearance.']  The  action  of  dis¬ 
appearing  ;  passing  away  from  sight  or  observation; 
vanishing. 

1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  317  r  2  Not  likely  to  be  remem- 
bred  a  Moment  after  their  Disappearance.  1794  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  Vermont  115  The  usual  times  of  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  these  birds.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men , 
Montaigne  Wks.  (Bohn)  1.  352  Let  a  man  learn  . .  to  bear 
the  disappearance  of  things  he  was  wont  to  reverence,  with¬ 
out  losing  his  reverence.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  fy  Pal.  viii. 
(1858)  328  The  sudden  appearances  and  disappearances, 
which  baffled  all  the  zeal  of  his  enemies.  1871  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  351  The  final  disappearance  of  many  ideas 
which  foster  anti-social  tendencies. 

Disappearer  (disapif-raj).  [f.  Disappear  + 
-ER  L]  One  who  disappears  or  vanishes. 

1882  N.  V.  Tribune  14  June,  Prickly  comfrey,  which  .. 
was  going  to  do  such  great  things  for  our  agriculture,  seems 
to  have  joined  the  mysterious  disappearers.  1889  Daily 
News  8  Oct.  5/1  The  learned  Feithius,  who  ‘chanced  to 
pop  his  head  into  a  fuller’s  shop  ’  and  never  came  out  again, 
was  a  model  of  a  disappearer. 

Disappearing,  ■vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  to  Disappear. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Disparoissance,  a  disappearing,  or  vanishing 
out  of  sight.  1662  S.  P.  Acc.  Latitude  Men  in  Phetiix  I  i. 
514  The  appearing  of  new  Stars  and  disappearing  of  old. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  285  All  the  Discourse  was  of 
Don  Roderigo’s  sudden  disappearing.  1807  T.  Thomson 
Chem.  II.  115  It  is  impossible  ..  to  account  for  the  dis¬ 
appearing  of  the  two  gases,  or  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
without  admitting  that  this  liquid  is  actually  composed  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Disappearing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disappears  or  passes  out  of  sight. 

1886  Daily  News  9  Nov.  2/7  The  defendant . .  performed 
the  trick  with  his  daughter  as  the  disappearing  lady.  1887 
Fortn.  Rev.  Nov.  {Brit.  Army),  We  are  behindhand  .. 
in  disappearing  guns,  in  cupolas  and  shields,  and  in  sub¬ 
marine  mining.  1891  Daily  Netus  7  Oct.  5/3  Witnessing 
target  practice  with  the  so-called  disappearing  gun.. The 
gun  is  hoisted  for  firing,  and  immediately  upon  the  discharge 
falls  back  into  position. 

t  Disappe’ndancy, -ency.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
Dis-  9  +  Appendancy.]  Law.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  disappendant ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1760  Burn  Ecclcs.  Law  (1767)  I.  6  (Jod.)  A  disappendency 
may  be  also  temporary. 

t  Disappe'ndant,  -ent,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  io 
+  Appendant.]  Law.  The  opposite  of  Appen¬ 
dant  ;  detached  from  being  an  appendancy. 

1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  436.  188  If  the  Baylywick  or 
faire  be  disappendant  in  fee  from  the  Manour.  1760  Burn 
Eccles.  Law  (1767)  I.  7  (Jod.)  The  advowson  is  made  dis- 
appendent. 

Disappoint  (disapoi'nt),  v.  Also  5-6  dis- 
apoynte,  6  disapoincte,  -apoint,  -apoynt,  -ap- 
poynte,  dys-.  [ad.  F.  dtsappointer  (14th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  des-  (Dis-  4)  -1-  appointer  to  Ap¬ 
point.  See  also  Dispoint.] 

1.  trans.  To  undo  the  appointment  of ;  to  deprive 
of  an  appointment,  office,  or  possession;  to  dis¬ 
possess,  deprive.  Obs.  (exc.  as  nonce-wd.) 

[1489  see  Dispoint.]  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
1.  582  A  monarch. .hath  power,  .to  appoint  or  to  disappoint 
the  greatest  officers.  1824  Byron  Juanxv  1.  lxxv,  He  would 
keep  it  Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss’d.  1869  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xi.  6  God’s  Anointed  is  appointed,  and  shall 
not  be  disappointed. 

2.  To  frustrate  the  expectation  or  desire  of  (a 
person) ;  to  defeat,  balk,  or  deceive  in  fulfilment  of 
desire.  Const.  +  of  in,  with. 


1494  Fabyan  Citron,  vii.  ccxxxiv.  270  He,  contrary  his 
promyse,  dyd  disapoynte  them,  and  nothynge  ayded  them. 
x555  Watreman  Fardlc  Facions  Ded.  4  Neuer  disapointed 
of  honourable  successe.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  11.  ii. 
(1715)  183  [They]  were  miserably  disappointed  of  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  x.  iii,  Disappointed 
in  the  woman  whom  . .  he  had  mistaken  for  his  wife.  1821 
Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  111.  iv.  128,  I  ..first  was  disap¬ 
pointed  not  to  see  Such  mighty  change  as  I  had  felt  within 
Expressed  in  outward  things.  1839  T.  Beale  Nat.  Hist. 
Sperm  Whale  204,  I  was  much  disappointed  with  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mod.  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint' you.  If 
they  rely  on  him,  he  will  be  sure  to  disappoint  them. 

+  b.  To  defeat  {of  action,  effort,  etc.).  Obs. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda’s  Conq.  E.  Ind.  Ixv. 
132  Howbeit  to  disappoint  them  of  their  suttle  dealing.  1587 
Golding  De  Mornay  x.  (1617)  149  The  Adamant  or  Lode- 
stone  . .  is  disappointed  of  his  force  by  Garlicke. 

t3.  To  break  off  (what  has  been  appointed  or 
fixed)  ;  to  fail  to  keep  or  comply  with  (an  en¬ 
gagement)  ;  to  fail  to  fulfil  an  appointment  with  (a 
person).  Cf.  Appoint  v.  3.  Obs . 

1530  Palsgr.  517/1,  I  disapoynte,  I  breake  a  poyntement 
with  a  person.  1542  Henry  VIII  Dcclar.  Scots  193  The 
. .  metyng  was  not  onely  disappoynted,  but  . .  an  imtasion 
made  . .  into  our  realme.  1581  York  Bakers'  Guild  §  39  in 
Archxol.  Rev.  (1888)  May,  If  any  jurneyman  ..  dothe 
promise  anie  maister  to  come  and  helpe  him  to  bake  at 
tyme  appointed,  and  . .  go  to  an  other  to  worke,  and  dis- 
apoint  the  maister.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts ,  N.  T.  363 
So  as  to  put  off  and  disappoint  the  day  which  he  had  set. 

4.  To  undo  or  frustrate  anything  appointed  or 
determined ;  to  defeat  the  realization  or  fulfilment  of 
(plans,  purposes,  intentions) ;  to  balk,  foil,  thwart 
(anticipations,  hopes,  etc.). 

1579  Tomson  Calvin' sSerm.  Tim.  99/2  Not  yt  any  mortall 
men  can  disappoint  that  which  God  hath  established  from 
heauen.  1611  Bible  Prov.  xv.  22  Without  counsell,  pur¬ 
poses  are  disappointed.  1689  C.  Hatton  in  H.  Corr.  (1878) 
II.  133  Yfc  fatall  resolution,  .hath  disapointed  y°  delivery  of 
yr  letter.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  vii.  304  The  wary  Trojan 
shrinks,  and,  bending  low  Beneath  his  buckler,  disappoints 
the  blow.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Lady  Rich 
16  Mar.,  I  can  answer  without  disappointing  your  expec¬ 
tations.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  433  On  purpose 
that  the  testators  intention  should  be  wholly  frustrated, 
and  that  the  tenant  for  life  should  be  under  a  temptation 
to  disappoint  the  will.  1832  Ht.  Martikeau  Homes  Abroad 
ix,  The  junction  of  penal  with  voluntary  emigration  tends. . 
to  disappoint  the  purposes  of  the  one,  and  to  extinguish 
the  benefits  of  the  other.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
165  This  ambitious  hope  Louvois  was  bent  on  disappointing. 
1873  F.  Hall  in  Scribner's  Flag.  VI.  466/2  Nor  is  this  ex¬ 
pectation  frequently  disappointed. 

+  b.  To  undo,  destroy,  overthrow.  Obs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dcsbraquer,  to  vnplant,  or  dismount  artil- 
lerie;  to  wry,  or  disappoint  the  leuell  thereof.  1633  Bp. 
Hall  Ha?‘d  Texts  311  All  those  curious  and  wealthy  Trades 
of  them  who  worke  in  fine  flaxe  . .  Shall  be  utterly  undone 
and  disappointed.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  135  F  1  They 
endeavour  to  disappoint  the  good  works  of  the  most  learned 
. .  of  men.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Dmtgs  I.  26  Disappointing 
all  the  ill  Effects  of  the  Viperine  poison. 

+  5.  To  appoint,  equip,  or  accoutre  improperly. 
Cf.  Appoint  15.  Obs. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  i.  7  In  painting  thy  Pictures 
thou  doest  not  so  disapoint  thy  selfe. 

t  Disappoint,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
The  act  of  disappointing  ;  disappointment. 

1642  Rogers  Naaman  267  The  more  desirable  the  object, 
the  greater  the  disappoint,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Soliliquics  45 
There  is  nothing  more  troublesome  in  human  Society  than 
the  disappoint  of  trust  and  failing  of  friends. 

t  Bisappointable,  a.  Obs.  rare -°.  [f.  Dis¬ 
appoint  v.  +  -able.]  Liable  to  be  deprived  of 
office,  etc. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Destituable,  destituable,  disappointable. 

Disappointed,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  ’.] 

1.  Having  one’s  anticipations  frustrated ;  foiled, 
thwarted. 

1552  Huloet,  Disapoynted,y?'//T/raD«.  1744  R.  Liddell 
Let.  to  Lady  Denbigh  10  Way  in  8 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.,  The  disappointed  people  who  were  invited  have 
lost  their  dance.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <*j-  F.  II.  107  The  dis¬ 
appointed  monarch  ..  was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and 
ignominy.  1861  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  10  The  anguish  of 
disappointed  faith. 

•f-  2.  Improperly  appointed,  equipped,  or  fitted 
out ;  unfurnished,  unprepared.  Obs. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  77  Cut  off  euen  in  the  Blossomes 
of  my  Sinne,  Vnhouzzled,  disappointed,  vnnaneld.  a  1659 
Cleveland  Sing-song  xxxv,  The  Bridegroom  in  at  last  did 
rustle,  All  disappointed  in  the  Bustle,  The  Maidens  had 
shav’d  his  Breeches. 

Hence  Disappointedly  adv.,  in  a  disappointed 
manner. 

1880  Mrs.  Burnett  Louisiana  12,  I  would  rather  have 
‘  Louise  she  said,  disappointedly. 

Disappointer.  [f.  as  prec. +  -ER1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  disappoints. 

1812  Leigh  Hunt  in  Examiner  14  Dec.  786/2  He  is  not 
the  disappointer  of  hopes.  1820  Ibid.  No.  616.  66/1  Royal 
disajDpointers  and  promise-breakers. 

Disappointing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  ofthevb.  Disappoint;  disappointment. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Destitution  <$■  Delais- 
sent  ent,  destituting  or  disappointing.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
iii.  (1851)  26  The  disappointing  of  an  impetuous  nerve. 

Disappointing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2  ] 
That  disappoints ;  that  belies  hope  or  expectation. 

1530  Palsgr.  310/1  Disapoy  n  ty  ng,  fritsi ra t if.  1836  Keble 
in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  199  Vain  disappointing  dream  !  1884 
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Fortn.  Rev .  June  812  The  sons  of  Jacob  were  ..  a  disap¬ 
pointing  set  of  young  men. 

Iiencc  Disappoi-nting-ly  adv.,  in  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  manner.  Disappoi  ntingness,  disappointing 
quality. 

1870  Fall  Mall  G.  25  Aug.  5/1  [Apparatus]  disappoint¬ 
ingly  useless.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library  (1892) 

I.  x.  371  The  light  verses  and  essays  ..  are  disappointingly 
weak.  1887  Cheyne  Job  Solomon  vi,  The  main  point 
for  us  to  emphasise  is  the  disappointingness  of  the  events 
of  the  epilogue  regarded  as  the  final  outcome  of  Job’s 
spiritual  discipline. 

Disappointment  (disaporntmSnt).  [f.  Dis¬ 
appoint  v.  +  -ment  :  cf.  F.  disappointement  (14- 
15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  also  Dispointment.] 

1.  The  fact  of  disappointing  ;  the  frustration  or 
non-fulfilment  of  expectation,  intention,  or  desire. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  iv.  v.  §  11  (R.)  Such  disap¬ 
pointment  of  expectation  doth  much  abate  the  courage  of 
men  in  fight.  1690  Norris  Beatitudes^  1692)1.25  Not  that 
which  the  World  understands  by  Disappointment,  the  not 
compassing  what  you  design'd  . .  but  the  not  enjoying  what 
you  have  compassed,  the  Disappointment  of  Fruition.  1700 
Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  1107  Penalties,  .for  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  by  his  Ward’s  marrying  himself  without 
his  consent.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  13^  All  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  success  and  disappointment,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 

II.  ix.  271  Severe  labour  and  frequent  disappointment  had 
taught  observers  the  true  conditions  of  success. 

b.  with  a.  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  935  Lest  . .  he  ..  should 
want  means  of  speedy  thankesgiving  for  so  gratious  a  dis¬ 
appointment;  beholde  a  Ram  stands  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 
1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  196  p  4  Hope  will  predominate 
in  every  mind,  till  it  has  been  suppressed  by  frequent  dis¬ 
appointments.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  23  She  saw 
clearly  that  the  meeting  with  the  son  had  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment  in  some  way. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disappointed, 
with  its  resulting  feeling  of  dejection. 

1756  Burke  Subl .  B.  1.  v,  If  pleasure  be  abruptly  broken 
off,  there  ensues  an  uneasy  sense  called  disappointment. 
1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Detached  Th.  on  Bks.,  Newspapers 
always  excite  curiosity.  No  one  ever  lays  one  down  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng’. 
<1858)  I.  ii.  1 18  The  disappointment  was  intense  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  which  were  at  issue. 

3.  ellipt.  A  cause  of  disappointment ;  a  thing  or 
person  that  disappoints. 

1765  Cowper  Lett.  1  Aug.,  One  who  has  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  a  vexation  to  them  ever  since  he  has  been  of  con¬ 
sequence  enough  to  be  either.  1843  Miss  Miteord  in 
L’ Estrange  Life  III.  x.  177  Bath  is  a  disappointment- 
monotonous,  bald,  poor,  and  dead. 

Disappreciate  (disapirJV’t),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6 
-t-  Appreciate.]  tram.  To  regard  with  the  reverse 
of  appreciation  ;  to  undervalue. 

1828  in  Webster;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

So  Disapprecia  tion,  the  reverse  of  appreciation. 
Disapprobation  (disaepiob^-Jan).  [f.  Dis-  9 
+  Approbation,  after  disapprove  :  so  mod.F.  dis¬ 
approbation  p  1  Sth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.').]  The  action 
or  fact  of  disapproving  ;  the  feeling  or  utterance  of 
moral  condemnation  ;  disapproval. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  (1843)  217/2  Which  im¬ 
plied  a  disapprobation,  at  least,  if  not  a  contempt  of  their 
carriage  towards  him.  1693  Lond.  Gas.  No.  2843/1  The 
Pope  has  declared  ..his  Dis-approbation  of  his  Imperial 
Majesties  having  Erected  a  Ninth  Electorate.  1792  A  need. 
W.  Pitt  I.  xx.  323  His  Majesty  betrayed  some  signs  of 
disapprobation.  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  vii,  A  murmur 
of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  warriors  present.  1887 
R.  Garnett  Carlyle  iv,  ‘  Sartor  the  publisher  acquainted 
him,  ‘excites  universal  disapprobation*. 

Disapprobative  (disarpnfbc'tiv),  a.  [f.  Dis- 
10  +  Approbative  ;  after  disapprove ,  disapproba¬ 
tion]  Characterized  by  or  expressing  disappro¬ 
bation  ;  disapprobatory. 

1824  J.  Gilchrist  Etym.  Interpr.  83  They  are  all  appro¬ 
bative  or  disapprobative.  1873  Miss  Broughton  Nancy 
II.  102  Now  I  look  at  him  with  a  disgustful  and  disappro¬ 
bative  eye. 

Disapprobatory  (disnrpnibc'taii),  a.  [f.  Dis- 
10  +  Approbatory  :  cf.  prec.]  Characterized  by 
disapproving  ;  conveying  or  implying  disapproval. 

1828  Webster,  Disapprobatory ,  containing  disapproba¬ 
tion  ;  tending  to  disapprove.  1867  Carlyle  Rcmin.  (1881) 
II.  App.  322  Eminent  men  ..  had  stood  pointedly  silent, 
dubitative,  disapprobatory.  1877  Flora  L.  Shaw  Castle 
Blair  { 1882)  38  Mr.  Plunkett  looked  as  though  he  felt  some¬ 
how  vaguely  disapprobatory. 

Disappropriate  (discepr^opri,  A),  ppl.  a.  [ad. 
med.  or  mod.L.  disappropridt-us ,  f.  Dis-  4  +  appro- 
pi  idtns  Appropriate.  In  F.  desapproprii .]  De¬ 
prived  of  appropriation  ;  severed  from  connexion 
with  a  religious  corporation. 

1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  14  A  Church  appropriated 
to  a  spiritual  corporation,  becommeth  disappropriate,  if  tiie 
corporation  be  dissolued.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  386 
If  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  dissolved, 
the  parsonage  becomes  disappropriate  at  common  law. 

Disappropriate  (disrepnm-pri^it),  v.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  med.  or  mod.L.  disappropridre,  f.  Dis-  4  + 
appropridre  to  Appropriate  :  in  F.  ddsapproprier, 
(17th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  dissolve  the  appropriation  of;  to 
take  away  from  that  to  which  it  has  been  appro¬ 
priated.  See  Appropriate  a.  1. 

1656  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I,  299  A  Bill  for  the  disappro¬ 


priating  of  the  Rectory  appropriate  to  Preston.  1765  Black- 
stone  Comm.  I.  386  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  . . 
the  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages,  which  belonged 
to  those  respective  religious  houses  . .  would  have  been  by 
the  rules  of  the  common  law  disappropriated.  1798  Bentiiam 
Let.  to  Dole  Careiv  16  Aug.  Wks.  (1838-1843)  X.  325  If  the 
portion  of  revenue  at  present  appropriated ..  was  to  be  dis¬ 
appropriated. 

f  2.  To  render  (a  thing)  no  longer  the  private 
property  or  possession  of  any  one.  Obs.  rare — 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  186  To  assist  nature  in  dis¬ 
appropriating  that  evil  which  by  continuing  proper  becomes 
destructive. 

Disappropriation,  [n.  of  action,  f.  prec. : 
cf.  F.  disappropriation  (17th  c.).]  The  action  of 
rendering  disappropriate. 

1727  51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Appropriation ,  To  dissolve 
an  appropriation,  it  is  enough  to  present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop, 
and  he  to  institute  and  induct  him  :  for  that  once  done,  the 
benefice  returns  to  its  former  nature.  This  is  called  disap¬ 
propriation. 

Disapprovable  (disapn?vab’l),  a.  [f.  Dis¬ 
approve  v.,  after  Appuovable.]  To  be  disap¬ 
proved  of ;  worthy  of  disapproval. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  554  That  manner  wherein 
the  Cassia  is  so  long  cocted,  is  disapproveable.  1875 
M’Cosh  Scott.  Philos,  xii.  101  Distinguishing  good  and 
approvable  actions  from  bad  and  disapprovable  ones. 

Disapproval  (disapr/rval).  [f.  Disapprove 
v.y  after  Approval.]  The  action  or  fact  of  dis¬ 
approving;  moral  condemnation  of  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  wrong  ;  disapprobation. 

1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient,  iv.  (R.),  There  being  not  a 
word  let  fall  from  them  in  disapproval  of  that  opinion.  1818 
Todd,  Disapproval ,  a  word,  like  approval  not  common,  but 
which  has  been  used,  I  think,  in  modern  times,  for  disap¬ 
probation.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  173  The  disapproval 
with  which  good  men  regard  acts  of  sin.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  vi.  §  6.  336  His  silent  disapproval  was  more  telling 
than  the  opposition  of  obscurer  foes. 

Disapprove  (disapr«*v\  v.  [prob.  a.  OP'. 
*dcsaprove-r,  mod.F.  desapprouve  r  to  disapprove, 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  aprover,  appronver  to  Approve. 
Our  earliest  quot.  however  is  earlier  than  the  first 
recorded  in  Hatz.-Darm.  (1535).] 
f  1.  trans.  To  prove  to  be  untrue  or  wrong ;  to 
Disprove.  Obs. 

i48i  Caxton  Bully's  Friendship ,  Oral.  G.  Flaminius  Fj  a, 
The  vulgar  oppynyon . .  I  holde  it  ful  easy  to  disapprove  sy th 
it  is  so  full  of  errours.  1540  Coverdale  Confut.  Standish 
Wks.  II.  378  Sundry  places  of  scripture,  the  circumstances 
whereof  doth  utterly  disapprove  your  doctrine.  1607  Tor- 
sell  Serpents  (1658)  72^  Such  like  vanities  have  the  ancient 
Heathens  . .  firmly  believed,  till  . .  experience  disapproved 
their  inventions.  1760  72  tr.  Juan  <5*  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3) 
I.  Pref.  o  Things  not  thoroughly  proved,  or  absolutely  dis¬ 
approved  ;  but  which  are  reserved  for  further  examination. 
1793  Mrs.  Parsons  Mem.  Mrs.  Menville  IV.  15  My  conduct 
shall  disapprove  her  malicious  conjectures. 

2.  The  reverse  of  to  Approve  :  to  regard  with 
disfavour  or  moral  condemnation ;  to  feel  or  ex¬ 
press  disapprobation  of. 

1647  Cowley  Mistress,  Love  gone  over,  iii,  Fate  does  dis¬ 

approve  Th’ Ambition  of  thy  Love.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath. 

111.  xlii.  280  Some  approved,  others  disapproved  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  St.  Paul.  1713  Steele  Englishman  No.  31. 
197  Why  must  I  hear  what  I  disapprove,  because  others 
see  what  they  approve  ?  1833  Ht,  Martineau  Brooke 

Farm  i,  I  disapprove  the  object  of  such  a  meeting.  1856 
Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  11.  960  Henceforth  none  Could 
disapprove  me. 

absol.  1717  Pope  Eloisa  259  Nature  stands  check’d  ;  Re¬ 
ligion  disapproves.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  97 
Rochester,  disapproving  and  murmuring,  consented  to  serve. 

3.  intr.  with  of  rarely  lo).  =2.  Also  with  in¬ 
direct  passive. 

1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  ('1757)  113  This.. was 
not  disapproved  of  by  some  of  my  people  who  eat  of  it. 
1745  Wesley  Answ.  Ch.  4,  I  wholly  disapprove  of  all 
these  Positions.  1799  Sickelmore  Agnes  <5-  L.  I.  182  Don 
Sebastian  enquired  to  what  . .  the  Count  de  Tourville 
could  disapprove.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  The 
leader  disapproved  of  this  arrangement.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  18 1  Modern  jurists  would  disapprove  of 
the  redress  of  injustice  being  purchased  only  at  an  increas¬ 
ing  risk. 

Hence  Disappro  ved  ppl.  a.,  Disappro  ving" 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Disapprovingly  adv.,  in  a 
disapproving  manner ;  also  +  Disapprovement, 
disapproval ;  Disappro  ver,  one  who  disapproves. 

1648  J.  Goodwin  Right  #  Might  11  A  disapprovement  of 
the  factious  carriage  of  things.  1653  Milton  Hirelings 
Wks.  (1851)  375  Wrung  out  of  mens  Purses  to  maintain 
a  disapprov’d  Ministry  against  thir  Conscience.  1654-5 
Ld.  Hatton  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  165,  I  find 
my  selfe  exceedingly  out  in  the  approving  or  disapproving 
of  persons.  1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script  Ep.  Ded.  (1675)  8 
Not  incompetent  judges  . .  have  been  pleased  to  give  these 
papers  no  disapproving  character.  1794  Hist .  in  A  tin.  Reg. 
107  Every  disapprover  of  their  politics  and  religious  tenets. 
1820  Foster  Ess.  Evils  Pop.  Ignorance  178  The  disapproves 
of  the  designs  for  educating  the  people.  1833  Examiner 
646/1,  I  have  spoken  disapprovingly  of  the  method,  i860 
Ei.licott  Life our  Lord  v.  229  note ,  The  opinion,  .is  noticed, 
not  disapprovingly,  by  Lightfoot.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt 
(1868)  26  There  was  unkind  triumph  or  disapproving  pity  in 
the  glances  of  greeting  neighbours. 

Disaproned  dis<.'f-prond\///.  a.  [f.  *disaprou 
vb. :  see  Dis-  7  a.]  Divested  or  devoid  of  an 
apron. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  u.  iii,  I  entered  the  main  street 


of  the  place,  and  saw  . .  the  aproned  or  disaproned  Burghers 
moving  in  to  breakfast. 

Disa’pt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Apt  vi] 
trans.  rl  o  render  unfit. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Disadjusti  . .  disapted.  Disadjuster,  to 
disadiust.  .disapt.  a  1618  Sylvester  Tobacco  Battered  619 
Yet  doth  the  custoine  Disncrve  the  bodic,  and  disapt  the 
minde. 

t  Disa’pten,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [see-KN5.]  -  prec. 

a  1655  Vines  Lord's  Supper (1677)  36  Such  sins  as  carnalize 
the  heart,  and  disapten  us  for  spiritual  fruition. 

Disar,  obs.  form  of  Dicer. 

Disarchbishop  :  see  Dis-  7  b. 

Disard,  obs.  or  archaic  form  of  Dizzard. 
Disare,  var.  Disour,  Obs. 
f  Disari’thmetic,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7.] 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Fug.  xvi.  ci.  400  Minerva  suffreth 
violence  when  Phao  makes  her  faire,  May  such  be  disarith- 
metickt,  his  Creatures  that  are. 

Disarm  (disaum),  v.  Also  5  des-,  dys-.  [In 
15th  c.  desarm(e)  a.  F.  dfsarmcr  (1  ith  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  dcs-f  Dis-  4  +  anner  to  Arm.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  arms,  to  take  the  arms  or 
weapons  from.  Const,  of. 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  (E.E.T.S  )  224  The  Turkes.  .toke 
thise  .xij.  men  by  force,  and  desarmed  them.  1618  Rowlands 
Night  Raven  33  All  those  he  after  ten  a  clocke  did  finde, 
He  should  disarme  of  weapons  they  did  beare.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iii.  253  Death  . .  shall  ..  stoop  Inglorious,  of 
his  mortal  sting  disarm’d.  1765-9  Blackstone  (1793) 

328  A  proclamation  for  disarming  papists.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  The  new  comers  had  . .  entered  the 
Castle,  and  were  in  the  act  of  disarming  the  small  garrison. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  139  A  royal  order  came  from 
Whitehall  for  disarming  the  population. 

b.  To  force  his  weapon  from  the  hand  of  (an 
opponent)  in  fighting  or  fencing. 

1530  Palsgr.  517/1  He  was  desarmed  at  the  first  course. 
1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII ,  82  b,  The  kyng  of  England 
with  few  strokes  disarmed  his  counter  partie.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  1.  ii.  472  Come,  from  thy  ward. .  I  can  heere  disarme 
thee  with  this  sticke,  And  make  thy  weapon  drop.  1700  S.  L. 
tr.  Frykc's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  160,  I  made  another  pass  at  him, 
and  fortunately  run  him  into  the  Shoulder,  and  disarm’d 
him.  1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1. 123  He  may  be  disarmed 
by  the  *  Left  Parry  \ 

c.  To  divest  of  armour;  to  strip  the  defensive 
armour  off  (a  man  or  horse),  arch. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii.  91  They. .  made  hym 
come  in,  and  dysarmed  hym,  and  dyde  to  hym  grete  honoure. 
1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  an.  2  (R.)  These  justes 
fynished.  .the  kynge  was  disarmed,  and  at  time  conuenient 
he  and  the  quene  heard  euen  song.  1611  Cotgr.,  Desbardcr , 
to  vnbarbe,  or  disarme  a  horse  of  seruice.  1841  James 
Brigand  ii,  The  page  . .  came  up  to  disarm  bis  lord. 

d.  rcjl.  To  put  off  one’s  armour  or  divest  one¬ 
self  of  arms. 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  (E.E.T.S.)  275  Thenne  departed  the 
barons,  and  disarmed  them  and  toke  of  theyr  harnoys  in 
theyr  nostellys.  c  1489  —  Sonne  of  Aymon  viii.  198  They 
dysarmed  theym  selfe,  and  ete  right  well.  1632  J.  Hay¬ 
ward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromcua  28  The  Prince  disarm’d  and 
uncloath’d  himselfe.  1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  920  Earl 
Richard  . .  disarmed  himself. 

2.  intr .  (for  refl.)  =1  d. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  11.  i.  22  The  Ensigne-bearer 
is  not  to  disarme  vntil  the  gates  of  the  Fort  . .  be  first  shut. 
1602  Marston  Ant.  «*;•  Mel.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  31  Sweet  lord, 
abandon  passion,  and  disarme.  1626  C.  Potter  tr.  Sar/is 
Quarrels  Pius  V,  433  Order  was  also  giuen  ..  to  the  Count 
de  Fuentes  that  he  should  disarme. 

3.  trans.  To  deprive  of  munitions  of  war  or 
means  of  defence,  to  dismantle  (a  city,  ship,  etc.). 
(Also  b.  intr .  for  refid) 

1602  Warner  A  lb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  355  The  Romanies., 
still  to  hold  this  Land  theirs,  had  disarmed  it  of  munition. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Desmonter  vne  navire,  to  disarme  a  ship,  to 
despoile  her  of  all  her  munition,  and  furniture.  1685  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2081/1  Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  Galleys  . .  to 
return  hither,  that  they  may  be  disarmed  and  laid  up.  1726 
Cavallier  Mem.  1.  40  We  disarm’d  and  burn’d  some 
Churches,  for  fear  the  Enemy  should  put  Garrisons  in  them. 
Ibid.  11.  125,  I  disarmed  Brujiere  and  some  other  Villages 
near  Holy-Ghosts- Bridge. 

b.  1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3027/1  All  the  Ships  were  Dis¬ 
arming. 

c.  To  deprive  (an  animal)  of  its  natural  organs 
of  attack  or  defence,  as  horns,  claws,  teeth  ;  to 
divest  anything  of  that  with  which  it  is  armed. 

1607  Totsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  34  Heliogabalus  . . 
suddenly,  in  the  night,  would  put  in  among  them  bears, 
wolves,  lyons,  and  leopards,  muzled  and  disarmed.  Ibid.  98 
They  lose  their  horns  in  March  ..When  the  head  oT  this 
beast  is  disarmed,  there  issueth  blood  from  the  skull.  1687 
Dryden  Hind  <5-  P.  1.  300  Their  jaws  disabl’d,  and  their 
claws  disarm’d,  a  1800  Cowper  Iliad  (ed.  2)  xyi.  (R.) 
Hector,  drawing  nigh  To  Ajax,  of  its  brazen  point  disarm’d 
His  ashen  beam.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  47  Have 
the  courage  to  appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its 
sharpest  sting. 

4.  To  reduce  (an  army,  navy,  etc.)  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  peace  footing.  Usually  absol.  or  intr.  (for 
refi.). 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Disarming,  On  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  peace,  it  is  usual  for  both  sides  to  disarm.  1801 
Nelson  4  Apr.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  IV.  334  He  knew 
the  offer  of  Great  Britain,  either  to  join  us,  or  disarm.  ‘  I  pray, 
Lord  Nelson,  what  do  you  call  disarming?’  . .  ‘  I  considered 
it  as  not  having  on  foot  any  force  beyond  the  customary 
establishment.  1868  Spectator  14  Nov.  1332  The  old  diffi¬ 
culty  that  a  drilled  nation  cannot  disarm,  that  disarmament 
in  a  country  like  Prussia  is  a  mere  phrase,  is  still  unaffected. 
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1886  MancJu  Exam.  13  Jan.  4  7  Greece  . .  will  not  disarm,  I 
but  will  go  to  war  if  her  demands  are  not  agreed  to. 

5.  fig.  To  deprive  of  power  to  injure  or  terrify  ; 
to  divest  of  aversion,  suspicion,  hostility,  or  the  like ; 
to  render  harmless,  divest  of  its  formidable  char¬ 
acter.  Const,  of  (f  rarely  from'). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Booth.  1.  metr.  iv.  13  So  schalt  }>ou  desarmen 
he  ire  of  hilke  vnmy3tv  tyraunt.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cliv. 

8  The  general  of  hot  desire  Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand 
disarm’d.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  iv.  Wks.  (1847)  285/2  His 
design  was  . .  to  disarm  all,  especially  of  a  wise  fear  and 
suspicion,  a  1704  T.  1’rown  Upon  a  Vug.  Lady  Wks.  1730 
I.  67  A  tongue  that  every  heart  disarms.  1776  Gibbon 
Decl.  $  F.  I.  vii.  136  Conscious  security  disarms  the  cruelty 
of  the  monarch.  1788  Lady  Hawke  Julia  dc  G.  I.  230 
Disarmed  from  the  slightest  remains  of  envy,  Julia  returned 
to  the  company.  1841-44  Emerson  Ess.  Manners  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  213  Society  loves  . .  the  air  of  drowsy  strength, 
which  disarms  criticism.  1871  Macduff  Mem .  Patinos  vi. 

75  What  could  disarm  that  amphitheatre  and  these  blazing 
faggots  of  their  horrors?  1894  J.  T.  Fowler  Adamnan 
Introd.  70  His  hostility  was  soon  disarmed,  and  his  con¬ 
version  effected. 

absol.  a  1719  Addison  Rosamond  1.  i,  No  fear  shall  alarm, 
No  pity  disarm. 

+  6.  transf  To  take  off  as  armour.  Obs.  rare, 
c  1613  Rowlands  Pairc  Spy-Knaves  6  Disarme  this  heauy 
burden  from  my  backe. 

+  b.  Magnetism.  To  take  away  the  armature. 
See  Armature  6.  Obs. 

1730  Savery  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  325,  I  took  off  the 
Armour  and  bound  it  to  that  which  was  newly  touched,  and 
therewith  retouched  that  which  I  had  disarmed. 

7.  Manage.  (See  quot.)  [F.  desarmer  un  chevaly 
les  llvres  f  un  cJieval.~\ 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II.  s.v.  Disarm ,  To  disarm  the  Lips  of 
a  Horse,  is  to  keep  them  subject,  and  out  from  above  the 
Bars,  when  they  are  so  large  as  to  cover  the  Bars,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Pressure  or  Appui  of  the  Mouth,  by  bearing  up  the 
Bit,  and  so  hindring  the  Horse  from  feeling  the  Effects  of 
it  upon  the  Bars. 

Hence  Disa  ruling  ppl.  a. 

1839  T.  Beale  Nat.  Hist.  Sperm  Whale  302  Beckoned  us 
to  approach  with  winning  and  disarming  smiles. 

Disa'rm,  sb.  [f.  prec.]  The  act  of  disarming 
(an  opponent)  ;  esp.  in  Fencing. 

1809  Roland  Fencing  9  The  crossing  of  the  blade  signifies 
a  kind  of  disarm,  performed  by  a  jirk  from  the  wrist.  1827 
Barrington  Pers.  Sk.  II.  16  A  disarm  is  considered  the 
same  as  a  disable.  1833  Rcgul.  Iustr.  Cavalry  1.  149  The 
‘Second  Point  *. .  should  be  given  with  great  caution,  the 
wrist  being  then  so  liable  to  the  disarm. 

Disarmament  (disarmament),  [f.  Disarm 
v .,  after  armament ;  cf.  F.  desarmemcnt  (1594  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  d&sarmcr ,  to  which  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Eng.  type  would  be  disarmment.~\  The 
action  of  disarming  ;  esp.  the  reduction  of  an  army 
or  navy  to  the  customary  peace  footing. 

1795  Burke  Corr.  IV.  327  If  the  disarmament  had  been 
common  to  all  descriptions  of  disorderly  persons,  the  measure 
would  have  been  excellent.  1861  Loud.  Rev.  20  Apr.  434/2 
They  propose  the  disarmament  of  the  countrjL  1862  Helps 
Organiz.  Daily  Life  54  What  Europe  really  needed  was 
a  congress  that  should  dare  to  speak  boldly  to  ambitious 
monarchs  respecting  the  vital  subject  of  disarmament.  1889 
B.  F.  Westcott  Let.  in  Guardian  6  Apr.,  Such  a  disarma¬ 
ment  would  secure  the  lasting  and  honourable  peace  which  | 
the  leaders  of  Europe  . .  desire. 

Disarmature.  rare.  [f.  Disarm  v.,  after 
Armature.]  The  action  of  disarming ;  divestiture 
of  armour  or  means  of  defence. 

18..  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (O.),  On  the  universities,  which 
have  illegally  dropt  philosophy  and  its  training  from  their 
course  of  discipline,  will  lie  the  responsibility  of  this  singular 
and  dangerous  disarmature. 

Disarme :  see  Disarmy. 

Disarmed  (disaumd),///  a.  [f.  Disarm  +  -ed  1 .] 

1.  Deprived  of  arms ;  unarmed ;  without  arms  or 
weapons ;  divested  of  means  of  attack  or  defence. 

1594  Spenser  Amorctti  x ii,  I  then  disarmed  did  remaine. 
1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  v,  I  hold  it  good 
polity  not  to  go  disarmed.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822) 
141  The  Plateans  ..  aimed  their  arrows  and  darts  at  their 
more  disarmed  parts.  1678  Phillips  (ed.  4)  Disarmed , 
(among  Hunters)  Deers  are  said  to  be  when  the  Horns  are 
fain.  1821  Joanna  Baillie  Met.  Leg.,  Wallace  xciii,  As 
sleeping  and*  disarmed  he  lay. 

2.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1830  Robson  Brit.  Herald  III.  Gloss.,  Disarmed. . is  said 
of  an  animal  or  bird  of  prey,  without  claws,  teeth,  or  beak. 
1882  Cussans  Handbk.  Her.  128. 

Disarmer  (disaumai).  [£.  Disarm  +  -er1.] 
One  who  disarms. 

a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  II.  62  (T.)  So  much  learning  and 
abilities,  as  this  disarmer  is  believed  to  have.  1820  Ex¬ 
aminer  No.  612.  2/1  The  disarmers  . .  of  the  country  which 
enabled  them  to  disarm  it.  1827  Barrington  Pers.  Sk.  II. 

16  The  disarmer  may  break  his  adversary’s  sword. 

Disarming  (disaimiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Disarm 
+  -1NG  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Disarm. 

1548  Hall  Citron. ,  Hen.  VIII ,  81  b,  The  two  kynges  set 
their  countre  parties  to  disarmyng.  1611  Cotgr.,  Desarme- 
ment ,  a  disarming,  a  depriuing  of  Armes.  a  1660  Hammond 
Wks.  II.  63  (T.)  For  the  disarming  of  schism.  1848  W.  H. 
Kelly  tr.  L.  Blands  Hist.  Ten  V.  II.  37  In  the  departments 
de  La  Sarthe,  de  La  Mayenne.  .some  disarmings  were 
effected  without  violence. 

attrib.  1753  Stewart's  Trial  273  The  part  of  the  country 
where  the  pannel  lives,  fell  under  the  disarming  Act.  1894 
Daily  News  29  June  5/2  This  mode  of  protection  [paint J 
was  unknown  to  the  Highlanders,  when  they  hid  their 
weapons,  after  the  Disarming  Act. 


t  Disa  rmy.  Obs.  rare.  (Also  9  disarme.) 
[a.  obs.  F.  ddsarmte  action  of  disarming,  f.  difs- 
armer  to  disarm  (:— Romanic  type  desarmata  :  see 
Army).]  A  disarming. 

1548  Hall  Citron .,  Hen.  VIII ,  78  b,  The  herauldes  cried 
the  disarmy  [ed.  1809  disarme]. 

Disarrange  (disar^ndg),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + Ar¬ 
range;  cf.  F.  ddsarrangcr  (17th  c.  in  Littre).] 
trans.  To  undo  the  arrangement  of;  to  put  into 
a  state  of  disorder. 

1744  Akenside  Pleas.  Imag.  hi.  519  iSeager)  Quick  dis¬ 
gust  From  things  deform’d  or  disarrang’d.  1764  Grainger 
Sugar  Cane  1.  189  The  glebe  ..  Will  journey,  forc’d  off  by 
the  mining  rain ;  And  . .  disarrange  Thy  neighbours’  vale. 
1834  Ht.  Martineau  Farrers  ii.  35  She  . .  would  not  let 
his  chamber  be  disarranged  just  at  present.  1892  Speaker 
8  Oct.  427/1  Sudden  . .  fluctuations  in  the  standard  of  value 
undoubtedly  disarrange  trade. 

Hence  Disarranged  ppl.  a.,  Disarranging 

vbl.  sb. ;  Disarra'nger,  one  who  disarranges. 

1827  Ch. Wordsworth  Chas.  /,  etc.  19  A  lamentably  miscal¬ 
culating  and  dis-arranged  understanding.  1862  F.  Hall 
Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  40  The  arranging  and  disarranging 
of  the  multitudinous  constituents  of  the  world.  1885  A  the - 
nxum  14  Nov.  645/2  The  name  of  the  arranger— or  rather 
disarranger — was  not  given  in  the  programme. 

Disarrangement  [disar^-ndjment).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ment,  after  arrangement.']  The  fact  or  process 
of  disarranging  or  putting  out  of  order ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  disarranged  ;  disorder. 

c  1730  A.  Baxter  Enq.  Nat.  Soul (1737)  II.  137  (T.)  How 
. .  is  it  possible  that  the  mere  disarrangement  of  the  parts 
of  matter  should  perform  this?  1790  Burke  Army  Esti¬ 
mates  Wks.  V.  10  The  whole  of  the  arrangement,  or  rather 
disarrangement  of  their  military.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev. 
hi.  11.  i.  (1857)  II.  180  They  are  the  Heart  and  presiding 
centre  of  a  France  fallen  wholly  into  maddest  disarrange¬ 
ment.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  18  Feb.  3/2  The  various 
organic  diseases  and  functional  disarrangements. 

Disarray  (disarm  *),  sb.  Forms :  4-7  dis- 
aray(e,  5  dysaray,  6  disarey,  6-  disarray. 
[Probably  a.  OF.  *desarei  (14th  c.  desarroy  in 
Littre,  mod.F.  desarroi ),  vbl.  sb.  from  dcsarcer, 
desarroycr:  see  next.  The  earlier  OF.  synonym 
was  desreiy  desrai,  deraiy  whence  Eng.  desray , 
Deray,  Disray,  of  which  disarray  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  modification.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  out  of  array  or  regular 
order;  disorder,  confusion  ;  =  Deray  sb.  1,  ic. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  7  853  (Elies.)  As  the  woman  hath 
the  maistrie  she  maketh  to  muche  desray  [MSS.  Catnb.  dis- 
ray,  Hart .,  Petw.,  Lansd.,  Selden  disaray(e].  c  1477  Cax- 
ton  Jason  31b,  They  tourned  their  back  and  put  hem  to 
flyght  and  disaraye.  <71489  — Sonnes  of  Aymon  xv.  354, 

I  wolde  not  for  noo  good  that  rowlande  &  olivere  . .  sholde 
fynde  vs  in  dysaray.  1530  Palsgr.  21 4/1  Disarey,  out  of  order, 
desaroy.  1580  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxviii.  1  His  very  face 
shall  cast  On  all  his  haters  flight  and  disarray.  1664  Pf.pys 
Diary  27  Mar.,  So  much  is  this  city  subject  to  be  put  into 
a  disarray  upon  very  small  occasions.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad 
xiv.  19  Dire  disarray  !  the  tumult  of  the  fight.  1835  J.  P. 
Kennedy  Horse  Shoe  R.  xviii.  (i860)  216  Their  . .  weapons 
lay  around  in  disarray.  1882  Shorthouse  J.  Inglesant  II. 
181  The  wild  confused  crowd  of  leaping  and  struggling 
figures,  in  a  strange  and  ghastly  disarray. 

transf.  1818  Milman  Samor  32  As  clouds.  .Gather  their 
blackening  disarray  to  burst  Upon  some  mountain  turret. 

2.  Imperfect  or  improper  attire ;  disorderly  un¬ 
dress.  arch. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  iv.  4  A  wicked  Hag  . .  In  ragged 
robes  and  filthy  disaray.  1814  Southey  Roderick  xxv.  215 
He  who  in  that  disarray  Doth  . .  bestride  the  noble  steed. 
1857  Hawthorne  Scarlet  Lett,  iii,  Clad  in  a  strange  dis¬ 
array  of  civilized  and  savage  costume. 

Disarray  (disarm),  v .  Also  5-7  disaray. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Array  v.  :  peril,  immediately  after 
OF.  desareery  - cier  (-oyer)  to  put  into  disorder  (in 
Godef.),  f.  des-y  Dis-  4  +  areyer  to  Array.  Cf. 
prec.  sb.  and  the  synonymous  Disray.] 

1.  trans.  To  throw  out  of  array  or  order,  to  put 
into  disorder  or  confusion  ;  to  rout,  disorder,  dis¬ 
organize.  (Chiefly  of  military  array.) 

C1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  856  All  dysarayit  the  ost  was, 
and  agast.  1513  Douglas  /Ends  xm.  vi.  32  The  cite,  quhilk 
was  disarayt  and  schent.  1600  Holland  Livy  11.  lxiii.  86  At 
the  first  skirmish  the  enemies  were  disaraied  [fnsi].  1641 
Milton  Animadv.  (1851)  223  To  rout,  and  disaray  the 
wise  and  well-coucht  order  of  Saint  Pauls  owne  words. 
1650  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Senault's  Man  bee.  Guilty  205  They 
rob  Gardens  without  disaraying  them.  1660  Hickeringill 
Jamaica  (1661)  68  The  small  Remnant  left  in  Iamaica  . . 
will  be  able  to  disaray  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  or  Cuba. 
1713 C’tess  Winchelsea  Misc.Poems2.\\  You  Winds !  Whilst 
not  the  Earth  alone,  you  disarray,  a  1848  R.  W.  Hamilton 
Rew.  <5*  Punishm.  v.  (.1853)  222  What  disarrays  like  death  ? 

+  b.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  fall  out  of  array  or 
order,  to  become  disordered.  Obs. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxxv.  297  If  any  of  our 
batayls  breke,  or  disaray  by  any  aduenture,  drawe  thyder 
and  confort  them. 

2.  trans.  To  strip  or  spoil  of  personal  array, 
raiment,  or  attire  ;  to  disrobe. 

1483  Cath.  Augl.  100/2  To  Disaray  [v.r.  Disray  or  dis- 
gise],  exornare .  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  46  That 

witch  they  disaraid,  And  robd  of  roiall  robes.  1611  Cotgr., 
Deshabiller,  to  disarray,  vncloth.  1715  Rowe  Jane  Gray 
v.  i,  Help  to  disarray  And  fit  me  for  the  Block.  1814MRS.J. 
West  Alicia  de  L.  III.  226  Attendant  damsels  to  prepare 
the  bath,  to  help  to  disarray  her. 


b.  intr.  for  refl. 

1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  i.  250  I'd  hardly  time  to  lay  My 
weapons  by,  and  disarray. 

c.  trans.  To  despoil,  strip  of  any  adjunct. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  105  A  goodly  Oake  . . 

With  armes  full  strong..  But  of  their  leaves  they  were 
disarayde.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr  S.  P. 
Jas.  I  (1848)  34  As  when  a  vapour  from  a  moory  slough 
. .  Doth  heaven’s  bright  face  of  his  rayes  disarray.  1820 
Shelley  Liberty  xix,  My  song,  its  pinions  disarrayed 
of  might,  Drooped.  1852  M.  Arnold  Poems ,  Empedocles 
on  Etna  11,  Ere  quite  the  being  of  man,  ere  quite  the 
world  Be  disarray’d  of  their  divinity. 

Hence  Disarraying  vbl.  sb. 

i6ix  Cotgr.,  Dcsarrengcment,  an  vnranking,  disordering, 
disarraying. 

Disarrayed  (disarm’d),///,  a.  [f.  Disaruay 

V.  +  -ED  b] 

1.  Out  of  array;  disordered,  in  disorder. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xl viii.  §  16.  170  Following 
the  disarraied  flight  of  the  Persians.  1742  Young  A *. 
Th.  v.  826  His  disarray’d  oblation  he  devours.  1827  T. 
Doubleday  Sea-Cave  11  Some  sea-born  maid  ..  with  her 
green  tresses  disarrayed.  1864  Pusey  Lcct.  Daniel  ix.  563 
Mists,  which  hurry  along  . .  like  hosts  disarrayed. 

2.  Divested  of  personal  array  or  attire,  stripped. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dcscoeffe  . .  whose  head  is  disarrayed  or  vn- 

couered.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xvii.  98  Then  dis-array’d,  the 
shining  bath  they  sought.  1859  Tennyson  Idylls,  fluid 
516  She  . .  found,  Half  disarray’d  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl. 

t  Disarray 'ment,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disarray 
v.  +  -ment  :  after  array  ment .]  The  fact  of  dis¬ 
arraying  or  deranging ;  the  condition  of  being 
disarrayed ;  disorder,  derangement. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  liii.  269  Inward  Enemies, 
our  vices,  our  weaknesses,  and  our  own  disarayments. 

t  Disarre*st,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  desarrester  to 
release  from  arrest  (14th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis- 
4  +  arrester  to  Arrest.]  trans.  To  set  free  from 
arrest ;  to  reverse  the  arrest  of. 

1528  Hacket  Let.  to  Wo  Is  ey  (MS.  Cott.  Galba  B.  ix.  54  b\ 
That  sche  schowld  cawse  to  dysarest  the  forsayd  Korn. 
1643  Prynne  Doom  Covjard.  9  The  King  . .  wills  that  he 
shall  be  disarrested,  and  suffered  to  goe  at  large. 

Disarticulate  (disajtiki//k't),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6 

+  Articulate  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  undo  the  articulation  of,  to  disjoint ; 
to  separate  joint  from  joint. 

1840  G.  V.  Ellis  Anat.  278  Disarticulate,  entirely,  the 
odontoid  process.  1854  Owen  Skel.  <5-  Teeth  in  On's  C ire. 
Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  175  The  entire  segment,  here  disarti¬ 
culated  ..  is  called  the  ‘occipital  vertebra’.  1892  Tall 
Mall  G.  27  Sept.  2/1  From  time  immemorial  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  filling  the  bony  case  with  peas  and  then 
causing  them  to  swell  with  water  whenever  a  skull  was 
required  to  be  ‘disarticulated*. 

2.  intr .  (for  refl.)  To  become  disjointed;  to 
separate  at  the  joints. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  334  In  some  of  these  the 
joints  disarticulate,  and  appear  to  be  capable  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  1835  —  Introd.  Bot.  u868j  I.  261  The  leaflets  .  spon¬ 
taneously  disarticulate.  1892  Natural  Science  Mar.  57 
Stems,  .which  ultimately  disarticulated  and  left  the  surface 
marked  by  scars. 

Hence  Disarti' ciliated  ppl.  a. ;  also  Disarti  - 
culator,  he  who  or  that  which  disarticulates. 

1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  vii.  xi.  378  The  dis¬ 
articulated  stems.  Ibid.  11.  vii.  xiii.  401  The  cucurbitins 
are  disarticulated  zoonites.  1877  Dawson  Orig.  World 
xiv.  302  Disarticulated  remnants  of  human  skeletons. 

Disarticulation  (disaiti :ki«L?i  jan).  [n.  of 
action  from  prec. :  after  articulation.]  The  action 
of  disarticulating  ;  separation  at  the  joint ;  dis¬ 
jointed  condition. 

1830  R.  Knox  Bedard's  Anat.  Introd.  23  Beclard  in¬ 
vented  or  improved  several  modes  of . .  disarticulation  of 
the  metatarsal  bones.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  251 
In  Orchidese  . .  a  complete  disarticulation  of  the  stem  and 
leayes  takes  place. 

+  BisaTtnate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Aktuate.]  trans.  To  disjoint. 

1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  145  If  any  man  please  to  dis- 
artuate  the  whole  [Horse-tail)  they  will  (hide  the  frame 
exquisite  enough  to  deserve  a  better  esteem. 

Disasinate,  Disasinize  v. :  see  Dis-  6. 

+ Disassemble,  v.  Obs.  rare— °.  [f.  D1S-6  + 
Assemble  v.]  trans.  To  separate,  scatter,  disperse. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desassembler ,  to  disassemble,  disioyne,  dis¬ 
unite. 

t  Disasse'nt,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  dis-,  dysasent. 
[ad.  OF.  desassent-ir  { 13-iqth  c.  in  Godef.',  f  des-, 
Dis-  4  +  assent ir  Assent  v.]  intr.  To  refuse  as¬ 
sent  to,  withhold  assent  from  ;  to  disagree. 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  9369  All  the  most  of  J’O  mighty.. 
Dyssassent  to  the  dede,  demyt  hit  for  noght.  1533  Bel- 
i.enden  Livy  1.  (1822)  82  Servius  nouthir  assentit  nor  yit 
disassentit  to  thair  mariage.  1620  W.  Scot  A  pot.  Narr. 
(1846)  104  He  disassented  from  all  the  proceedings,  a  163s 
Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  16,  I  disassent  from  the 
common  received  opinion.  1641  Protests  Lords  I.  6  We 
whose  names  are  underwritten  did  disassent.  1643  Prynne 
Sov.  Power  Part.  iv.  18  It  is  obligatory  and  legall,  though 
the  King  himselfe  consent  not,  or  disassent  thereto.  1692 
Wagstaffe  Vind.  Carol,  vi.  60  If  he  may  dis-assent,  it  is 
a  sufficient  Proof  of  this  Negative  Voice. 

Hence  j-  Disasse  nter,  one  who  disassents ; 
j-  Disassenting  y/’l.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.,  dissentient. 

1634  St.  Trials,  Lord  Balmerino  (R.),  The  names  of  the 
disassenters.  163s  Person  Varieties  1.  xi.  45  In  this  point 
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also  I  finde  them  variable  and  disassenting.  1643  Prynnb 
Sov.  Power  Pari.  11.  66  Such  a  disassenting  Voyce..is 
inconsistent  with  the  very  office,  duty  of  the  King. 

t  Disasse'nt,  sb.  06s.  [f.  prec.,  after  Assent 
j/;.]  Refusal  of  assent ;  dissent,  disagreement. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  36.  §  1  Any  disagreement  or 
disassent  by  the  said  Duches  . .  notwithstanding.  1548 
Hall  Chron . ,  Hen.  VII  an.  7  (R.)  Whether  he  departed 
without  the  French  kynges  consent  or  disassent,  he  .. 
returned  agayn  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  a  1639  Spottiswood 
Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  iv.  (1677)  189  Fearing  that  her  disassent 
might  work  some  delay.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Pari. 
1.  (ed.  2)  34  Notwithstanding  his  owne  personall  disassent. 

+  Disasse'rtor.  Obs.  rare,  [agent-n.  from 
*disassert,  f.  Dis-  6.]  One  who  contradicts  an 
assertion  or  asserts  the  contrary. 

1651  J.  Goodwin  Red.  Redeemed  iv.  §  38.  69  Imputations 
. .  which  the  Dis-assertors  of  it  have  charged  upon  it. 

i  Bisassictirity.  Obs .  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Assi¬ 
duity.]  Want  of  assiduity  ;  failure  to  be  assiduous 
in  attentions,  etc. ;  slackness. 

1613  Wotton  in  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1672)  412  Some  argue  .. 
that  disassiduity  in  a  Favorite  is  a  degree  of  Declination. 
a  1639  —  Parall.  Essex  <5*  Buckingh.  ibid.  (1651)  25  Know¬ 
ing  that  upon  every  little  absence  or  disassiduity,  he  should 
be  subject  to  take  cold  at  his  back,  a  1635  Naunton 
Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  46  He  came  in,  and  went  out,  and 
through  disassiduity,  drew  the  Curtain  between  himself  and 
the  light  of  her  grace. 

+  Disassie  ge,  v.  Obs.  rare~x.  [a  F.  dtlsas- 
siegcr  ( 1 5th  c.  in  Godef.)  ‘  to  raise  a  siege,  to  deliuer 
from  a  siege’  (Cotgr.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  assitger : 
see  Assiege,  Besiege.]  trails.  To  free  from  the 
state  of  siege  ;  to  raise  the  siege  of. 

1630  M.  Godwyn  tr.  Bp.  Hereford's  Ann.  Eng.  ir.  232 
John  Lord  Russell  entring  the  City  . .  disassieged  it 

Disassimilation  (disasi-miD1  jhn).  [f.  Dis-  9 
+  Assimilation.]  The  process  which  reverses 
assimilation ;  in  Physiol,  the  transformation  of 
assimilated  substances  into  less  complex  and  waste 
substances ;  catabolism. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Kncnul.  X.  751  Appropriation  of  new  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  disassimilation,  or  elimination  of  old.  1883 
Glasg.  Weekly  Her.  5  May  8/1  Coffee  always  causes  an  in¬ 
creased  excretion  and  an  augmented  disassimilation.  1883 
Syd .  Soc.  Lex .,  Disassimilation ,  the  downward  metabolism 
of  the  body,  by  which  its  components  form  lower  planes  of 
chemical  compounds  whilst  force  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
disengaged.  1889  Burdon  Sanderson  A ddr.  to  Brit.  Assoc . 
in  Nature  26  Sept.  525/1  The  words. .  *  anabolism  ’,  which . . 
means  winding  up,  and  *  catabolism  running  down,  are 
the  creation  of  Dr.  Gaskell.  Prof.  Hering’s  equivalents 
for  these  are  ‘  assimilation  *,  which . .  means  storage  of  oxygen 
and  oxidizable  material,  and  ‘  disassimilation  ’,  discharge  of 
these  in  the  altered  form  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

So  Disassimilate  v.,  to  transform  by  cata¬ 
bolism.  In  mod.  Diets.  (1894). 

Disassi-milative,  a.  [f.  Dis-  10  +  Assimi¬ 
lative.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  disassimilation. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  IX.  91  Dr.  Flint  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  cholesterine  is  a  disassimilative  product  of 
nervous  function. 

+  Disassi’st,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  As¬ 
sist.]  traits.  To  do  the  reverse  of  assisting  ;  to 
hinder,  obstruct. 

1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  i.  2  My  Brothers  also  were 
such,  as  in  nothing  dis-assisted  me  from  serving  God.  Ibid. 
1.  xiv.  (1671)  85  The  other  . .  Faculties  . .  assist  the  Will ; 
although  now  and  then  it  happen  that  they  disassist  it. 

Disassociate  (disastm-Jl^it),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Associate,  after  F.  desassocier  (16th  c.  in  Littre), 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  associer  to  associate.]  trails.  To 
free  or  detach  from  association  ;  to  dissociate, 
sever.  Const,  from  (with). 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1613)  630  As  if  our  minde 
had  not  other  houres  enough  to  doe  hir  businesse,  without 
disassociating  hirselfe  from  the  body.  ?  1650  Don  Bdlianis 
70  So  said  the  Princesse  Aurora,  that  never  would  dis¬ 
associate  her  knights.  1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  vii.  (i860) 
146,  I  can  never  disassociate  the  feeling  from  their  persons. 
1859  C.  Barker  Associative  Princ.  i.  5  They  were  at  no 
time  disassociated  with  useful  labour. 

Hence  Disasso  ciated ppl.  a. 

1611  in  Cotgr.  1881  P.  Brooks  Candle  of  Lord  183 
Disassociated  and  apparently  contradictory  ideas. 

Disassociation  (disastf'usiitTjbn).  [n.  of  action 
f.  prec.  vb. :  cf.  Association.]  The  action  of  dis¬ 
associating,  or  the  condition  of  being  disassociated; 
dissociation. 

1873  B.  Stewart  Consent.  Energy  iv.  §  159  At  very 
high  temperatures  it  is  possible  that  most  compounds  are 
decomposed,  and  the  temperature  at  which  this  takes  place, 
for  any  compound,  has  been  termed  its  temperature  of 
disassociation.  1890  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  252  A  sensible, 
mild  youth,  of  whom  you  cannot  think  in  disassociation 
from  his  spectacles. 

+  Bisassure,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Assure].  trans.  To  deprive  of  assurance  or 
security. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Disassurer ,  to  disassure ;  to  put  in  feare, 
or  bring  into  doubt,  one  that  was  well  resolued. 

Disaster  (diza-stai),  sb.  Also  7  dys*.  [ad. 
F.  disastre  ( 1 564  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  ‘a  disaster,  mis¬ 
fortune,  calamitie,  misadventure,  hard  chance  ’ ;  f. 
des-,  Dis-  4  +  astre  ‘a  starre,  a  Planet;  also  destinie, 
fate,  fortune,  hap’  (Cotgr.),  ad.  L.  astrum,  Gr. 
aorpov  star  ;  after  It.  disastro  ‘disastre,  mischance, 


I  ill  lucke  ’  (Florio).  Cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  desastre,  also 
j  Pr.  benastre  good  fortune,  inalastre  ill  fortune,  and 
'  Eng.  ill- starred 1] 

1  +  1.  An  unfavourable  aspect  of  a  star  or  planet ; 

‘  an  obnoxious  planet  ’.  Obs. 

1602  Siiaks.  Ham.  i.  i.  118  Stars  with  trains  of  fire  and 
dews  of  blood,  Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptunes  empire  stands,  Was  sick 
almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse.  1635  Quarles  Embl 
H ieroglyph  vii,  What  dire  disaster  bred  This  change,  that 
thus  she  veils  her  golden  head? 

2.  Anything  that  befalls  of  ruinous  or  distressing 
nature ;  a  sudden  or  great  misfortune,  mishap,  or 
misadventure  ;  a  calamity.  Usually  with  a  and  //., 
but  also  without  a ,  as  ‘  a  record  of  disaster’. 

1  Disaster  is  etymologically  a  mishap  due  to  a  baleful 
stellar  aspect ’  (Whitney  Life  Lang,  vl  (1875)  99^. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  253  Let  those  soulls 
suffer  that  ar  the  occasioners  of  thy  disaster  and  myne. 
1598  Florio,  Disastro ,  disastre,  mischance,  ill  lucke.  1601 
Shaks.  All’s  IVell  in.  vi.  55  It  was  a  disaster  of  warre  that 
Caesar  him  selfe  could  not  haue  preuented.  1605  —  Lear 
1.  ii.  131  We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  Sun,  the 
Moone,  and  Starres.  1659  B.  Harris  Parivals  Iron  Age 
100  Fate,  it  seems,  would  needs  involve  them  in  the  same 
disasters.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  200  Well  had  the  boding 
tremblers  learn’d  to  trace  The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  face.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  84  Faithlessness 
was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is  the  chief  stain 
on  his  memory.  1874  Morley  Compro7/iise  (1886)  27  Such 
a  system  must  inevitably  bring  disaster. 

+  b.  A  bodily  affliction  or  disorder.  Obs.  rare. 

1684  F.  Rogers  Let.  mSir  H.Slingsby’s  Diary  ( 1836)  377, 
I  am  very  ill  of  a  disaster  upon  my  stomach,  yfc  I  cannot  ride. 

t  Disaster,  a.  Obs.  [Either  an  attrib.  use  of 
the  sb.,  or  repr.  obs.  F.  desastrS  (Cotgr.)  disastrous, 
f.  desastre  disaster.  The  simple  word  is  not  used 
as  an  adj.  in  any  Romanic  lang.]  =  Disastrous. 

1590  Greene  Never  too  late  (1600)  23  No  disaster  fortune 
could  driue  her  to  make  shipwrack  of  her  fixed  affection. 
Ibid.  28  Saturne  conspiring  with  all  balefull  signes,  calcu¬ 
lated  the  houre  of  thy  birth  full  of  disaster  accidents.  1600 
Look  about  you  xxix.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  481  Let  this 
be  to  me  a  disaster  day.  1603  Knoli.es  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 
167  Whom  disaster  fortune  . .  hath  inforced  to  wander  here 
and  there. 

+  Disaster,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Disaster  sb.  No 
corresp.  vb.  is  found  in  the  Romanic  langs.,  though 
French  had  in  16th  c.  the  ppl.  adj.  desastrd:  see 
Disaster  a .]  trans.  To  bring  disaster  or  mis¬ 
fortune  upon ;  to  strike  with  calamity ;  to  ruin, 
afflict,  injure  seriously,  endamage. 

(Todd’s  sense  ‘To  blast  by  the  stroke  of  an  unfavourable 
star’,  repeated  in  later  Diets.,  seems  to  be  unsupported; 
his  quotation  is  of  a ppi.  a.  in  sense  ‘  ill-starred,’  ‘  hapless  ’.) 

1580  [see  Disastered].  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ty  Cl.  11.  vii.  16 
The  holes  where  eyes  should  bee,  which  pittifully  disaster 
the  cheeks.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  158  Neither 
was  there  ever  any  more  easie  way  to  disaster  these  monster- 
seeming  souldiers  [elephants  in  battle]  then  by  casting  of 
stones.  1689  Moyle  Sea  Chyrurg.  11.  xiii.  61  The  Cable 
running  out,  a  Kink  therein  happened  to  disaster  a  Man’s 
Leg.  1778  M.  Cutler  in  Life ,  etc.  (1888)  I.  70  The  French 
fleet  was  so  disastered  they  could  by  no  means  afford  us 
any  assistance.  1784  Ibid.  107  This  occasioned  the  thermo¬ 
meter’s  being  more  slightly  secured,  .and  . .  it  was  so  disas¬ 
tered  as  to  lose  almost  all  the  mercury.  1812  W.  Tennant 
AnsterF.  ni.lvijSomewerecuff’d  and  much disaster’d found. 

Hence  +  Disa*stered,  stricken  with  disaster  ;  ill- 
starred,  hapless.  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  (1613)  163  Ah,  chastest  bed  of 
mine  . .  how  canst  thou  now  receiue  this  desastred  change¬ 
ling  ?  1598  Barret  TJieor.  Warres  v.  i.  170  At  his  disastred 
iourney  made  into  Barbary.  1726-46  Thomson  Winter  279 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields,  the  swain  Disastered  stands. 

+  Disasterly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Disaster  a.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  disastrous  or  ill-starred  manner. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1615)  93  What  Gentleman  hath 
been  cast  away  at  Sea,  or  disasterly  souldiouriz’d  it  by 
Land.  1598  Drayton  Heroic.  Ep.  (1748)  131  Nor  let  the 
envy  of  invenom’d  tongues.  .Thy  noble  breast  disasterly 
possess.  1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  iv.  46  Who  died  disasterly 
in  New  Forest. 

Disastrous  (dizccstros),  a.  Also  6-7  des-, 
7  dysastrous,  disasterous.  [a.  F.  disastreux, 
-euse  (16th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  disastre  :  cf.  It. 
disastroso  ‘  vnfortunate,  vnluckie  ’  (Florio  159S). 
See  Disaster  sb.  and  -ous.] 

1.  Stricken  with  or  subject  to  disasters  ;  ill- 
starred,  ill-fated  ;  unfortunate,  unlucky.  Obs. 

1586  B.  Young  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  184  If  she  aford 
mee  but  one  sparkle  of  hope  and  favour,  she  doth  it  to  no 
other  ende,  but  to  make  mee  more  desastrous.  1602  Mar- 
ston  Ant.  <$*  Mel.  Induct.  Wks.  1856  I.  2  He  prov’d  ahvaies 
desastrous  in  love.  1603  Adv.  Don  Sebastian  in  Hart. 
Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  368  The  unfortunate  accidents  this  disas¬ 
terous  king  hath  sustained,  c  1750  Shenstone  Poems , 
Economy  iii.  43  Ah  disastrous  wight !  In  evil  hour  and 
rashly  dost  thou  trust  The  fraudful  couch  !  1790  Beatson 

Nav.  Sp  Mil.  Mem.  I.  225  The  various  calamities  that  befel 
this  disastrous  fleet. 

2.  Foreboding  disaster,  of  evil  omen,unpropitious, 
ill-boding,  arch. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1292  Reputing  the  third 
of  these  intercalar  daies  to  be  desasterous  and  dismall. 
1648  Gage  West.  Did.  xiix  (1655)  47  At  whose  birth  could 
not  but  be  some  dysastrous  aspect  of  the  Planets.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  597  As  when  the  Sun  ..  from  behind  the 
Moon  In  dim  Eclips  disastrous  twilight  sheds  On  half  the 
Nations,  a  1849  Mangan  Poems  (1859)  42  By  the  bell's 
disastrous  tongue. 


3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  disaster  ;  fraught  or  attended 
with  disaster ;  calamitous. 

1603  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  Commw.  (1630)  573  A  faction 
no  lesse  disasterous  to  the  State  of  Persia,  than  the  warre  of 
Turkie.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  76  b,  The  very  first 
allarum  of  any  sinister,  and  disastrous  accident.  1684  Con¬ 
tempt.  State  Man  1.  ii.  (1699)  18  All  human  greatness,  .must 
end,  and  perhaps  in  a  disasterous  and  unhappy  conclusion. 
1769  Robertson  C/tas.  V ,  V.  in.  344  Events  more  disastrous 
to  France.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  225  The  Samyal 
wind,  .so  disastrous  in  its  effects.  1874 Green  Short  Hist. 
v.  §  1.  217  We  have  followed  the  attack  on  Scotland  Jo  its 
disastrous  close.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  in.  xlvii.  549 
Heavy  rains  followed  by  disastrous  floods. 

Hence  Disa  stronsness.  rare . 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Disastrousness ,  unluckiness,  unfor¬ 
tunateness. 

Disastrously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
disastrous  manner  ;  calamitously,  ruinously. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  v.  (R.),  Whilst  things  were  thus 
disastrously  decreed.  1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  i.  62  To 
answer,  with  his  Vessel,  all  That  might  disastrously  befall. 
1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  V.  187  The  almost  universal 
darkness,  which  licentious  desolation  ..  disastrously  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Con 7.  (1876) 
III.  xii.  180  The  great  invasion  of  Normandy,  which  ended 
so  disastrously  for  the  French. 

Disattach.(disat£e,tJ),z'.  [f.  Dis-6  +  Attach z\] 
trans.  To  undo  what  is  attached  ;  =  Detach  i. 

1851  Cdl.  Wiseman  Actions  N.  T.  Ess.  1853  I.  586  To 
disattach  importance  from  all  that  relates  to  her. 

Bisattaxhment.  [Dis-  9]  =  Detach¬ 
ment  4  b. 

i860  T.  T.  Carter  Imit.  our  Lord  (1861)  19  Chastening 
our  being  into  disattachment  and  heavenly-mindedness. 

Disattaint  (disats'mt),  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trails. 
To  free  from  attainder  :  see  Attaint  v.  6. 

1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  xx.  vii.  149  Earl  Marischal 
.  .has  been  . .  pardoned,  disattainted,  permitted  to  inherit. 

+  Disatte’ntion.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Atten¬ 
tion.]  Active  inattention  ;  neglect. 

1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Gagg  i.  3  Slownesse  of  heart :  that  is 
.  .disattention  unto  those  things.  1693  W.  Freke  Set.  Ess. 
xxv.  147  Carelessness  and  Disattention.  .are  the  Daughters 
of  Folly.  1757  Herald  x.  if  9  Disattention  to  duty. 

+  Disatti're,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Attire  ».] 
trans.  To  divest  of  attire  ;  disrobe. 

a  1598  Spenser  cited  by  Webster  (1864).  1611  Cotgr. 
Descoeffcr.  .to disarray, disattire,  vnhood,  vneouer,  the  head. 
1677  Holyoke  Diet.,  Disattire,  divest io. 

Disattune  (disati.’tn),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Attune.] 
trans.  To  put  out  of  tune  or  harmony. 

1853  Lytton  My  Novel  xi.  xvi.  (D.),  Thus  ever  bringing 
before  the  mind  of  the  harassed^  debtor  images  at  war  with 
love  and  with  the  poetry  of  life,  he  disattuned  it,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  reception  of  Nora’s  letters. 

t  Disaugment,  V.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  reverse  the  augmentation  of ;  to  diminish. 

16 1 1  Cotgr.,  Desaugmentery  to  disaugment,  wane,  di¬ 
minish.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  v.  xiii,  That  everlasting  trea¬ 
sure  which  hope  deprives  not,  fortune  disaugments  not. 

t  Disauthe’ntic,  a.  Obs.  [Dis-  10  +  Au¬ 
thentic.]  The  reverse  of  authentic ;  not  au¬ 
thoritative  (see  Authentic  i). 

1591  G.  Fletcher  Russe  Commw. ( Hakl.  Soc.)  126  Certeine 
bookes.  .of  Moses  ..which  they  say  are  al  made  disauthen- 
tique,  and  put  out  of  use  by  the  comming  of  Christ.  1619 
Purchas  Microcosmus  lxix.  691  They. .  account  disauthen- 
tike  the  foure  last  Bookes  of  Moses. 

Disauthe’nticate,  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
prove  or  pronounce  non-authentic. 

1895  A.  W.  Benn  in  Academy  i  June  457/2  Among  pas¬ 
sages  disauthenticated,  or  at  least  pronounced  doubtful. 

t  Disau’thorize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Au¬ 
thorize.]  trans.  To  strip  of  authority  ;  to  make 
or  treat  as  of  no  authority. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  90  Then  is  y3  once  sacrifice  of  Christ 
utterly  to  be  abandoned  and  disauthorized.  1563  Man 
Musculus'  Commonpi.  153  a,  Thei  judged  it  best  to  dis- 
authorise  them  [the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament].  1615 
Wadsworth  in  Bedell  Lett.  (1624)8  As  if  their  new  censure 
were  sufficient  to  disaucthorize  the  others  auncient  sen¬ 
tences.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  142  The  general 
Assembly.. may.  .even  dis-authorize  and  depose  a  King. 

Disavarl,  v.  ?  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Avail  v.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  be  the  reverse  of  advantageous  ;  to 
be  prejudicial  or  harmful.  Obs. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  v.  xxxvi,  They  ..  toke  nought 
that  might  disauayle  Unto  that  lande  but  it  were  vitaylc. 
1549  Chaloner  Erasm.  on  Folly  Iiija,  The  same  not 
seeldome  disavailetli  to  the.  .pleasure  of  the  lyfe. 

2.  trans.  To  disadvantage,  injure,  harm. 

1471  Marg.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  No.  681  III.  24  Lete  hym 
helpe  me  now,  or  elles  it  shall  dysawayll  hym  better  than 
the  trebyll  the  money,  a  1529  Skelton  Col.  Cloute  1106 
Ilyndering  and  dysavaylyng  Holy  Churche,  our  Mother. 
1530  Palsgr.  517/1,  I  disavayle  one,  I  hynder  his  avaun- 
tage.  .he  hath  disavayled  me  more  than  an  hundred  pounde. 
1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  II.  iv.  52  ‘  I  am  an 
Englishman,  gentlemen’,  said  I.  .judging,  .that  plea  would 
not  disavail  me. 

+  Disava’il,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.,  after  Avail 
jA]  Disadvantage,  harm,  loss. 

C1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  xix.  (1558)  33  a  Hys  wyfe  of  fro- 
warde  doublenes,  Which  euer  wrought  to  his  disauayle.  1603 
J.  Davies  Microcosmos  Wks.  (1876)  11  If  subjects’  peace 
and  glorie  be  the  King’s,  And  their  disgrace  and  strife  his 
disavaile. 

Disavaunce,  Disaventure,  obs.  forms  of 
Disadvance,  Disadventuke. 
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t  Disavou’ch,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Avouch 
v.  In  med.L.  disadvocare .]  =  Disavow. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  ll'ars  iv.  xxvi,  They  flatly  disavouch 
To  yeld  him  more  obedience.  1637  R.  Humphrey  tr.  St. 
Ambrose  Pref.,  Numa  Pompilius  ceremonies  were  dis- 
avouched  by  Quintus  Petilius.  1679  Kid  in  G.  Hickes 
Spir.  Popery  7  Disowning  and  dissavouching  that  which 
sometime  we  judged  our  honour  to  testifie  for  and  avouch. 

Disavow  (disavau*),  v.  Also  4  des-,  5  dys-. 
fa.  F.  desavouer  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  des-, 
Dis-  4  +  avouer  Avow  w.1  In  med.L.  disavoudre, 
disadvocare .] 

1.  trans.  To  refuse  to  avow,  own,  or  acknow¬ 
ledge  ;  to  disclaim  knowledge  of,  responsibility  for, 
or  approbation  of;  to  disown,  repudiate. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  322  Boj>e  kyng  and  kayser  and 
be  coroned  pope  May  desauowe  bat  bey  dude,  c  1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  0/ Ay  moil  v.  134  Our  fader  hath  dysavowed 
vs  for  the  love  of  hym.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  v.  37  Weary 
.  .Of  warres  delight.  .The  name  of  knighthood  he  did  dis¬ 
avow.  1659  B.  Harris  ParivaPs  Iron  Age  285  One  of  his 
Masters  drew  profit  from  it,  and  the  other  disavowed  it. 
1748  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792I  II.  clxxii.  137  Comte  Pertingue 
.  .far  from  disavowing,  confirms  all  that  Mr.  Harte  has  said. 
1787  T.  J  efferson  Writ.  (1859)  H.  212  The  Emperor  dis¬ 
avowed  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  by  his  gover¬ 
nors.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  327  Melfort  never 
disavowed  these  papers.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  6. 
328  The  plan  was  simply  that  the  King  should  disavow  the 
Papal  jurisdiction. 

t  2.  To  refuse  to  admit  or  acknowledge  as  true 
or  valid  ;  to  deny.  Obs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Nicr ,  to  denie,  disaduow ;  say  nay,  gainsay. 
1629  Gaule  Prcict .  The.  86  One  disauowes  him  begotten  of 
God  ;  another,  borne  of  Mary.  1634  Ford  P.  Warbeck  iv. 
ii,  Yet  can  they  never  ..  disavow  my  blood  Plantagenet’s. 
1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  387  Complaining  I 
had  sold  her  a  broken  stone,  which  I  disavowed. 

+  3.  To  refuse  to  acceptor  entertain  ;  to  decline. 

1629  Chapman  Juvenal  v.  167  An  oil,  for  whose  strength 
Romans  disavow  To  bathe  with  Boccharis.  1640  Fuller 
Joseph's  Coat  iii.  (1867)  135  They  . .  disavow  to  have  any 
further  dealing  with  worldly  contentments.  1660  F.  Brooke 
tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  364  The  Mexicans  disavow  all  peace 
with  their  neighbouring  enemies,  .that  they  may  be  stored 
with  prisoners  of  war  for  sacrifice. 

Hence  Disavowed  ppl.  a.y  Disavowing*  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a . ;  also  Disavow  able  a.,  liable  to  be 
disavowed;  Disavowedly  (-edli)  adv.y  in  a  dis¬ 
avowed  manner ;  Disavower,  one  that  disavows 
(Ash  1775). 

1611  Cotgr.,  Niement,  a  denying,  disaduowing,  or  gain¬ 
saying.  1651-3  j  er.  Taylor  Serin,  for  Tear  1.  iv.  43  No 
publick  or  imaginative  disavowings  . .  can  be  sufficient. 
1698  R.  Ferguson  View  Ecclcs.  7  As  that  great  and  learned 
man  Mr.  Baxter,  .disavowedly,  and  with  an  openess  natural 
to  him,  doth  express  himself.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  28  Sept.  345/2 
The  disavowable,  but  not  yet  disavowed,  agents  of  Russia. 

Disavowal  (disavairal).  [f.  Disavow  v.  after 
Avowal.]  The  action  of  disavowing  or  refusing 
to  acknowledge  ;  repudiation,  denial. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (J.),  An  earnest  disavowal  of 
fear,  often  proceeds  from  fear.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  I.  v. 
1 14  The  disavowal  of  the  acts  of  a  minister  threw  everything 
back.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  ii.  30  An  official  dis¬ 
avowal  followed  in  due  course. 

t  Disavowance.  Obs.  rare.  ff.  Disavow  v., 
after  Avowance  and  OF.  desavouanu  (14th  c.  in 
Godef.).]  =  Disavowal. 

a  1716  South  Serm.  VI.  i.  (R.)  The  very  corner-stone  of 
the  English  Reformation  was  laid  in  an  utter  denial  and 
disavowance  of  this  point  [the  papal  supremacy]. 

t  Disav0W*er  1 .  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disavow  v.  f 
-er suffix  ±  :  corresp.  to  F.  desavouer ,  infinitive  used 
subst.]  Disavowing,  disavowal. 

1648  Fairfax,  etc.  Remonstrance  33  This  . .  we  can  take 
to  intend  no  lesse  then  a  plaine  dissavouer  of  this  Treaty. 

Disavower  2 :  see  after  Disavow  v. 

t Disavow'meilt.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disavows. 
+  -ment  :  perh.  repr.  OF.  desavouemeiit  (14th  c.  in 
Godef.)]  =  Disavowal. 

1637  Wotton  Let.  to  Regius  Professor  in  Reliq.  Wot  ton. 
(1672)  Fiva,  His  Holiness  ..  will  not  press  you  to  any 
disavowment  thereof. 

t  Disavowry.  Obs .  [f.  Disavow  v after 
Avowry  and  OF.  desavoaerie ,  desavowry  (in 
Godef.).]  The  action  of  disavowing;  disavowal. 

1588  J.  H[arvey]  Discoursive  Probl.  65  Concerning  the 
generall  disauory,  and  discredit  of  such  speciall  matters. 
a  1641  Bp.  Mount agu  Acts  4*  Mon.  (1642)  498  He  dis- 
claymeth  it  utterly  in  that  disavowry  ;  MyKingdome  is  not 
of  this  world.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  9  Christ  . .  thought 
such  a  Disavowry  . .  a  sufficient  salvo  for  his  act. 

Disbalance  (disbce-lans),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Balance  v.]  trans.  To  disturb  the  balance  or 
equilibrium  of,  to  put  out  of  balance.  Hence  Dis¬ 
ba  lanced,  Disba  lancing* ppl.  adjs .,  Disba  lance- 
ment,  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 

1853  Lynch  Self-Improv.  v.  iii  Some  are  shy  . .  there  is 
a  decomposing,  disbalancing  force  in  them.  1866  Alger 
Solit.  Nat.  F  Man  iv.  252  To.. enlarge  existing  disbalance- 
ments,  and  intensify  the  discords  already  experienced.  1885 
Sat.  Rev.  7  Feb.  170/2  The  disbalanced  mind  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  woman. 

+  DisbaTass,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  balass , 
16th  c.  form  of  Ballast  v .]  trans.  To  free  from 
ballast  or  burden  ;  to  disburden. 

1576  Newton  Lonnie's  Complex.  (1633)  170  Man.,  having 
disburdened  and  disbalassed  himselfe  of  his  provocative 


superfluous  Sperme  to  fetch  his  breath  the  better.  1592 
G.  Harvey  New  Letter  14  But  now  you  must  lend  me 
patience  untill  I  have  disbalased  my  mind. 

Disband  (disbarnd),  v.  [ad.  i6lh  c.  F.  des - 
bander ,  mod.F.  debander  ;  in  military  sense  after 
It.  s 'bandore  (cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  disbandar ),  f.  It.  banday 
F.  bande ,  Band  sbf. 

In  the  sense  ‘to  unbind,  loosen,  let  loose,  unbend  a  bow’, 
etc.  desbandcr  (also  desbender)  goes  back  to  12th  c.  in 
OF. :  cf.  Disbend.] 

I.  trans .  1.  To  break  up  (a  band  or  company)  ; 
to  dissolve  and  dismiss  from  service  (a  military  or 
other  force). 

1591  Garrard  Art  Warre  156  And  afterwards  disband 
them  in  such  a  place.  1649  Bp.  Guthrie  Mem.  (1702)  45 
The  Marquiss  of  Huntley  . .  disbanded  his  Forces.  1701 
Df.  Foe  True-born  Eng.  1.  148  No  Parliament  his  Army 
cou’d  disband.  1771  Junius  Lett.  lxii.  322  You  talk  of  dis¬ 
banding  the  army  with  wonderful  ease  and  indifference. 
1868  Pall  Mall  G.  23  July  5  The  1st  East  York  Artillery 
Volunteers,  .has  been  disbanded  on  account  of  insubordi¬ 
nate  conduct.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  72  When  Aga- 
thocles  died,  his  mercenary  troops  were  disbanded. 

+  b.  To  dismiss,  discharge,  or  expel  from  a 
band  or  company.  Obs. 

1626  J.  Yates  Ibis  ad  Caesarcm  ii.  6  You  haue  fathered 
vpon  mee  that  bastard,  which  your  selfe  disbands.  1666 
Ld.  Orrery  State  Letters  (1743)  11.  54  To  take  notice  of  my 
securing  and  disbanding  Langley.  1667  Flavel  Saint 
Indeed  (1754)  124  Thou  art  disbanded  by  death,  and  called 
off  the  field.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  1.  71  After  30  years 
service  a  Soldier  may  petition  to  be  disbanded. 

C.  refl.  (  =  4.) 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (J.),  They  disbanded  them¬ 
selves,  and  returned  every  man  to  his  own  dwelling.  1614 
Sylvester  Bethulia’s  Rescue  v.  20  Each,  as  him  listeth, 
dares  him  now  dis-band.  1651  tr.  Hist.  Don  Eenise  275 
Leon  disbanded  himselfe  upon  the  instant.  1659  B.  Harris 
Parival's  Iron  Age  77  marg His  Army  disbands  it  self. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist .  Eng.  III.  252  They  paid  . .  so  much 
respect  to  William’s  authority  as  to  disband  themselves 
when  his  proclamation  was  published. 

J*  2.  To  let  loose,  turn  off  or  out,  dismiss  from 
union  or  association,  send  away.  Obs. 

1604  Earl  Stirling  A  urora  iv.  (R.),  What  savage  bull 
disbanded  from  his  stall,  Of  wrath  a  signe  more  inhumane 
could  make?  1625  Bp.  Mountagu^J//.  Ccesar  11.  ii.  114 
M.  Mountagu  . .  hath  disbanded  them  from  their  shelter. 
1643  Milton  Divorce  vii.  (1851)  37  And  therfore  by  all  the 
united  force  of  the  Decalogue  she  [the  wife]  ought  to  be 
disbanded,  unlesse  we  must  set  marriage  above  God  and 
charity.  1715  tr.  Pancirollns'  Rerum  Mon.  1. 11.  x.  90  They 
disband  all  Trouble  and  Anxiety  from  the  pensive  Mind. 
179°  J.  B.  Mordon  West  India  Islands  108  Her  husband 
..  took  the  ..  little  ones  into  his  own  protection,  and  dis¬ 
banded  their  vile  mother. 

4  3.  To  break  up  the  constitution  of,  dissolve, 
disintegrate.  Obs. 

1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iii.  ii.  (1723)  176  That 
a  Quantity  of  Water  sufficient  to  make  such  a  Deluge  was 
created  . .  and,  when  the  Business  was  done,  all  disbanded 
again  and  annihilated.  1793  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  lxvi. 
[1794)  III.  31  The  very  elements  of  civilization  have  been 
destroyed  in  a  moment,  and  society  itself  disbanded. 

II.  intr.  (for  reji.') 

4.  To  break  up  as  a  body  of  soldiers,  to  cease 
to  be  a  band  or  company  ;  to  break  rank,  fall  into 
disorder,  disperse;  to  leave  military  service. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  11.  i.  28  Shewing  them,  .how 
to  disband,  and  how  to  fal  into  troupes,  a  1608  Sir  F.  Vere 
Comm.  8, 1  commanded  our  men  not  to  disband,  but  pursue 
them.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xiv.  §  12.  92  The  rest 
disbanded,  turned  their  backes,  and  fled  toward  the  desert. 
1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  200  They  began  to  dis¬ 
band,  and  run  every  way.  1835  Alison  Hist.  Europe 
(1849-50)  III.  xiii.  vj  30.  26  The  troops  ..  openly  threatened 
to  disband.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  268  Feversham 
had  ordered  all  the  royal  army  to  disband. 

45.  To  break  up  into  its  constituent  parts,  dis¬ 
solve;  to  separate,  retire  from  association.  Obs. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Assurance\i,  When  both  rocks 
and  all  things  shall  disband.  1649  JER*  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp. 
11.  viii.  81  He  makes  a  confident  resolution  ..  though  the 
purpose  disbands  upon  the  next  temptation.  1697  Collier 
Ess.  Mor.  Snbj.  1.  (1709)  117  They  [Men  of  Honour]  should 
throw  up  their  Fortune ;  and  Disband  from  Society. 

Hence  Disba  nded  ppl.  a.y  turned  loose  out  of 
their  ranks ;  disordered ;  scattered  or  dispersed ; 
dismissed  ;  Disba’nding  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desbandade,  a  disbanding  ;  a  cassing  of 
whole  troups,  or  companies  of  souldiours.  —  Desbande, 
disbanded.  1625  Markham  Souldier  s  A ccid.  15  The  Ser¬ 
geants  are  . .  to  leade  loose  and  disbanded  fyles  of  Shot  in 
Skirmish.  1641  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  18  Letters  . . 
touchinge  the  disbandinge  of  the  Scottishe  Armie.  1679-88 
Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  II  <$*  Jas.  II  (Camden)  36  To  . . 
2,i59u  13s  9'1 . .  paid  . .  for  the  disbanding  tax  for  the  county 
of  Leicestr.  1689  Luttrell  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  I.  547  The 
house  of  commons  had  the  late  disbanded  judges  before 
them.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  iii.  iii,  A  poor  disbanded 
officer.  ^1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xx iv.  V.  170  He  ad¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
disbanding  bill.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  6.  524 
The  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  army . .  spread  over  the 
country. 

Disbandment  (disbandment).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ment:  cf.  F.  ddbatidement  (1701  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)]  The  action  or  fact  of  disbanding  or 
dispersing  ;  dismissal  from  corporate  existence. 

1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5875/2  Full  Pay  allowed  . .  for  doing 
Duty  after  Disbandment.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852) 
II.  182  The  very  recent  disbandment  of  that  body-guard  of 
popery  the  Jesuits.  1837  Carlyle  Er.  Rev.  II.  11.  iii.  (1848) 


7  The  august  Assembly  .  .  dare  nowise  resolve,  with  Mira- 
eau,  on  ari  instantaneous  disbandment  and  extinction.  1864 
Daily  Tel.  3  Sept.,  The  disbandment  of  the  Basingstoke 
Rifles. 

t  Disba'lldoil,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [By-form  of 
Disband  v.  after  Bandon.]  =  Disband. 

1640  i  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  48  Thair 
sogers  are  disbandoning  for  want  of  manteanment.  1641 
Earl  Monmouth  tr.  Biondis  Civ  ill  Warres  1.  74  The  King 
writ  unto  him  to  disbandon  his  forces. 

t  Disbank,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  70  +  Bank 
j/l  *]  intr.  (for  reji.)  To  pass  over  its  banks  or 
borders  ;  to  overflow,  to  debord. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  218  The  River  Zuama, 
which  disbanks  as  Nile  do’s. 

t  Disbar,  v.1  Obs.  [f.  Dis- 1  +  Bar  v.  :  cf.  OF. 
desbarrery  mod.F.  dtfbarrer  to  unbar:  see  Debar.] 
i rans .  To  exclude,  shut  out,  prevent,  stop ;  = 
Debar  v. 

1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  x.  (1593)  255  Then  Neptunes 
impe  her  swiftnesse  to  disbarre,  Trolld  downe  a  tone-side  of 
the  way  one  apple  of  the  three.  1571  —  Calvin  on  Ps.  To 
Rdr.  10  Too  the  intent  all  vaunting  myght  bee  disbarred 
the  further  of.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  iv.  iv.  114  To 
disbarre  all  odds  and  inconueniences. 

Disbar  (disbau),  v.2  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Bar  jA1] 
1.  trans.  To  expel  from  the  bar  ;  to  deprive  of  the 
status  and  privileges  of  a  barrister. 

1633  R.  Verney  in  Verney  Papers  (1853)  157  He  is  to  be 
degraded  in  the  universitie,  disbarred  at  the  innes  of  court. 
1828  Edin.  Rev.  XLVIII.  495  In  his  Utopia  such  practisers 
..would  be  disbarred.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.y  Dis¬ 
barring,  expelling  a  barrister  from  the  bar,  a  power  vested 
in  the  benchers  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  fifteen  Judges.  1871  Daily  News  15  Apr.  2  In  the  event 
of  a  barrister  being  disbarred,  .the  Judges  may  revise  and 
reverse  the  decrees  of  the  benchers. 

+  2.  To  deprive  of  bars  or  that  which  bars.  Obs . 
1636  N.  Wallington  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (i8rj )  33  When 
all  forts  are  disbarr’d  Of  Battlements,  of  Gunnes,  and  Bui- 
warkes  marr’d. 

Bisba-rbarize,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Bar¬ 
barize.]  a.  trans.  To  free  from  barbarism  ;  = 
Debarbarize.  b.  intr.  (for  refl.')  To  cease  to  be 
barbarous  ;  to  lay  aside  barbarism. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  362  A  new  proof  that 
benevolence  alone  disbarbarizes  the  savage.  1805  Ibid.  III. 
322  The  slave-coast  began  from  that  period  to  disbar- 
barize. 

+  Disbark (disbauk), vj  Obs.  Also  6-7  -barke, 
7-8  -barque,  [ad.  F.  desbarquer  (1564  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  mod.F.  debar quer,  f.  des-y  Dis-  4  +  barque 
Bark  sb.2 :  cf.  It.  sbarcare.]  =  Debark  z/.i,  Dis¬ 
embark.  a.  trans. 

1552  Act  5-6  Edw.  VI,  c.  14  §  12  If  he.  .there  do  disbark, 
unlade  and  sell  the  same.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  187  That 
in  the  night,  they  should  have  entred  the  Haven,  disbarke 
their  men,  and  scale  the  walles.  1709  Royal  Proclam.  20  Oct. 
in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4605/1  [To]  he ..  carried ..  to  the  Port  .. 
and  there  to  disbarque  and  sell  the  same.  1725  PorE  Odyss. 
xi.  22  We  . .  Disbark  the  sheep,  an  offering  to  the  gods, 
b.  intr.  (for  refl.') 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  11.  vii.  37  b,  From 
Constantinople  into  Italy,  where  1  disharked  to  go  to  Rome. 
1692  Hacke  Collect.  Orig.  Voy.  (1699'  IV.  16  Being  now 
got  to  Leghorn.  .1  there  disbarqued.  1842  Manning  Unity 
of  Church  1.  iv.  107  We  read  that  he  ‘  disbarking  from  the 
ship  with  great  joy,  hastened  to  see  St.  Polycarp  ’. 

Hence  Disba*rking  vbl.  sb. 

1598  Florio,  Sbarcamentoy  an  vnshipping,  a  disbarking, 
a  landing.  1625  J.  Glanvill  Voy.  to  Cadiz  33  [To]  finde  a 
landing  place  fitted  for  our  disharkeing. 

Disba  rk,  v.2  Also  6-7  -barke,  7  -barque, 
[f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Bark  sb A  :  cf.  Debark  v2~\  trans. 
To  divest  of  the  bark,  strip  the  bark  off  (a  tree), 
decorticate  ;  =  Debark  vf 
1578  Florio  1st  Fruites  86  The  forreyne  knyfe  doothe  dis¬ 
barke  it.  1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  1.  102  If  we  disbarke 
a  hough  or  branch  where  sap  is  up.  1797-1803  Foster  in 
Life  Sf  Corr.  (1846)  I.  176  Oaks  cut  down,  disharked  and 
embrowned  by  time.  1812  Sport ing  Mag.  XXXIX.  192 
Disbarking  those  whose  tops  they  [rabbits]  cannot  reach, 
b.  To  strip  off  (bark). 

1659  Gate  La?ig.  Uni.  x.  §  109  marg..  The  hard  rinde 
(outward  bark  which  may  he  disharked)  is  without. 

Hence  Disba*rked  ppl.  a.y  divested  of  bark ;  Dis- 
ba*rking  vbl.  sb.y  decortication. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  541  Neither  doth  the  tree  Adrachne 
find  any  hurt  or  offence  by  disbarking.  1657  Austen  Fruit 
Trees  1.  137  This  bough  maybe  cut  off  below  the  disharked 
place.  1725  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.v.  Tree,  The  pricking 
and  disbarking  of  the  Roots. 

Disbarment  (disbaument).  [f.  Disbar  v.2  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  disbarring  a  barrister. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIII.  639/2  Appealing  ..  against  the 
Benchers'  sentence  of  disbarment.  1874  Daily  News  5  Dec., 
As  he  means  to  appeal  against  their  order  of  disbenchment, 
he  should  include  in  that  appeal  their  order  for  disbarment. 

+  Disba*se,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dis-  5  +  Base 
v.1 :  cf. Abase,  Debase.]  trans.  =  Debase. 

« 1592  Greene  Alphonsus  Dram.  Wks.  II.  56  First  I  will 
die  in  the  thickest  of  the  foe  Before  I  will  disbase  mine 
honour  so.  1601  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  11.  i,  Before  I  disbased 
[v.r.  disbast]  myself,  from  my  hood  and  my  farthingal  to 
these  bum-rowls  and  your  whale-bone  bodice. 

Disbeau  tify,  V.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
undo  the  beautifying  of,  deprive  of  beauty. 

1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  VI.  5  The 
women  have  an  harsh  and  brode  kind  of  pronuntiation  . . 
which  dooth  disbeautifie  their  English  above  measure. 


DISBECOME. 


DISBURDEN. 


+  Disbeco'me,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Become  v. 
III.]  trans.  To  misbecome ;  to  be  unbefitting  for 
or  unworthy  of.  Hence  Disbeco'ming  ppl.  a .,  un¬ 
becoming,  unbefitting. 

1632  Massinger  &  Field  Fatal  Denary  v.  ii,  [Lest]  your 
compassion.  .Move  you  to  anything  that  may  disbecome 
The  place  on  which  you  sit.  a  1639  W.  W hately  Prototypes 
11.  xxix.(i64o)  163  No  calling,  .can  so  much  disbecome  a  man, 
or  reproach  and  abase  him  . .  then  this  of  having  no  calling. 
Ibid.  11.  xxxiv.  (1640)  174  This  forgetfulnesse  ..  is  a  most 
disbecomming  vice. 

Disbelief  (disbflrf).  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Belief.] 
The  action  or  an  act  of  disbelieving ;  mental  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  statement  or  assertion ;  positive  un¬ 
belief. 

1672  Wilkins  Nat.  Relig.  I.  iii.  (R.),  Those  who  will  pre- 
tend  such  kind  of  grounds  for  their  disbelief  of  any  thing. 
a  1694  Tillotson  (J.),  Our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth 
iii.  (1722)  277, 1  have,  I  think,  just  reasons  for  my  Disbelief. 
1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  vii,  Your  good  sense, 
Adeline,  I  think,  will  teach  you  the  merit  of  disbelief. 
1865  Lecky  Rationalism  I.  i.  12  A  disbelief  in  ghosts  and 
witches  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
scepticism  in  the  seventeenth  century.  1874  Carpenter 
Aleut.  P/iys.  11.  xx.  (1879)  699  [They]  will  drift  away  into 
either  vague  unbelief  or  absolute  disbelief. 

Disbelieve  (disbilrv),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Be¬ 
lieve  v.] 

1.  trans.  Not  to  believe  or  credit ;  to  refuse 
credence  to  :  a.  a  statement  or  (alleged)  fact:  To 
reject  the  truth  or  reality  of.  (With  simple  obj.  or 
obj.  clause.) 

1644  [see  Disbelieving  below].  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  18  (R.)  There  have  been  doubtless  in  all  ages  such  as 
have  disbelieved  the  existence  of  any  thing  but  what  was 
sensible.  1712  Sped.  No.  527  r  2  People  will  be  as  slow 
and  unwilling  in  disbelieving  scandal,  as  they  are  quick  and 
forward  in  believing  it.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  1.  77 
That  misgiving  which  precedes  belief  In  what  was  disbe¬ 
lieved  and  scoff'd  at  late  For  folly.  1864  J.  H.  Newman 
Apologia  162  Did  Henry  VIII  ..  disbelieve  Purgatory? 
1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ix.  §  2  (1879)  395  It  does  not 
rest  with  any  man  to  determine  what  he  shall  believe  or 
what  he  shall  disbelieve.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  68 
He  disbelieves  In  the  heart  of  him  that  edict  which  for 
truth  his  head  receives. 

b.  a  person  in  making  a  statement. 

1699  Bentley  Phal.  273  Plutarch  disbelieved  Phanias. 
1826  Hallam  in  Edin.  Rev.  XLIV.  2  There  would  be  no 
historical  certainty  remaining,  if  it  were  possible  to  disbelieve 
such  a  contemporary  witness  as  Sir  Thomas  More. 

2.  absol.  or  intr. 

1755  Young  Centaur  i.  Wks.  1757  IV.  106  Eve  doubted, 
and  then  eat.,  most  of  Eve's  daughters  first  taste,  and  then 
disbelieve.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  u  i.  188,  I  feel  it  is 
not  possible  to  hear  and  disbelieve.  1818-60  Whately 
Commonpl.  Bk.  (1864)  48  It  is  very  evident  that  the  opposite 
to  credulity  is  scepticism,  and  that  to  disbelieve  is  to 
believe. 

3.  intr.  with  in :  Not  to  believe  in  ;  to  have  no 
faith  in:  cf.  Believe  i,  3. 

1834  W.  Did.  Sketch-bk.  I.  172  He  disbelieves  in  the 
glowing  changes  of  colour  in  the  dying  dolphin.  1856 
Mrs.  Browning  A  nr.  Leigh  v.  739, 1  disbelieve  in  Christian 
pagans,  much  As  you  in  women-fishes.  1869  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xii.  222,  I  do  not  altogether  dis¬ 
believe  in  the  story. 

Hence  Disbelieving*  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Dis- 
believingTy  adv.y  in  a  disbelieving  manner;  with 
disbelief. 

1644  Hammond  Prod.  Catech.  (J.),  The  disbelieving  of  an 
eternal  truth  of  God’s.  1893  Chicago  Advance  22  June, 
Hester  shook  her  head  disbelievingly,  but  Daisy  rattled  on. 

Disbeliever,  [f.  prec.  +  -erL]  One  who 

disbelieves  or  refuses  belief ;  an  unbeliever. 

1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1.  viii.  §  2  (R.)  The  in¬ 
credulous  and  disbelievers  of  the  facility  of  this  medium. 
a  1748  Watts  (J.),  An  humble  soul  is  frighted  into  senti¬ 
ments,  because  a  man  of  great  name  pronounces  heresy 
upon  the  contrary  sentiments,  and  casts  the  disbeliever  out 
of  the  church.  1799  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  64,  I  am  not 
a  disbeliever  in  these  things,  but  that  story  is  not  among 
the  credible  ones.  1818  Whewell  in  Todhunter s  Acct. 
(1876)  II.  26  He  attacks  ^believers,  but  has  very  little  to 
say  to  mere  7*//believers. 

Disbench(disbe‘nJ),».  [f.  Dis-  70  +  Bench  rf.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  remove  or  displace  from  a  bench 
or  seat ;  to  unseat.  06s. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  ii.  75  Sir,  I  hope  my  words  dis-bench’d 
you  not  ? 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  status  of  a  bencher ;  to  strike 
off  the  name  of  (a  person)  from  the  roll  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

1874  Observer  2  Aug.,  After  a  long  deliberation  they  de¬ 
cided  to  disbench  Dr.  Kenealy..lt  was  further  intimated 
that  if  the  publication  of  the  Englis/unan  was  continued. . 
as  heretofore,  the  Benchers  might  have  to  consider  the  1 
necessity  of  disbarring  him. 

Hence  Disbenchment,  the  fact  or  process  of 
disbenching  (sense  2). 

1874  [see  Disbarment]. 

t  Disbend,  v.  06s.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Bend  v.  :  cf. 
OF.  desbender,  var.  of  desbander  in  same  sense.]  i 
trans.  To  unbend  ( e.g .  a  bow),  relax,  let  loose. 

1607  Earl  Stirling  Jul.  Caesar  in.  ii.  Chor.,  As  libertie 
a  courage  doth  impart,  So  bondage  doth  disbend,  els  breake 
the  heart.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  488,  I  Organize  the 
Truth,  you  Allegate  the  Sense,  Disbending  cominous  de¬ 
fects,  in  your  absurd  pretence. 
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+  Bisbrnd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  unbind,  to  loose. 

a  1638  Mede  Disc.  Matt.  vi.  9  (1672)  1.  12  How  dare  we 
dis-bind  or  loose  our  selves  from  the  tye  of  that  way  of 
agnizing  and  honouring  God  ? 

Disbrsliop,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis- 7  b.]  trans1. 
To  deprive  of  episcopal  office  or  dignity. 

1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  43  He  is  easily  dealt  withal 
if  he  be  disbishopped. 

+  Disblame,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  desblasmer , 
- bldmer ,  f.  des-  (Dis-  4)  +  blasmer  to  Blame  ] 
trans.  To  free  from  blame,  acquit,  exculpate. 
Hence  Disbla*ming  vbl.  sb.y  exculpation. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troy  Ins  11.  Prol.  17, 1 .  .pray  yow  mekely, 
Disblameth  me  yf  ony  word  be  lame,  For  as  myn  auctor 
seyde  so  sey  I.  1631  Celestina  vi.  75  Thou  hadst  come  to 
disblame  and  excuse  thy  doings.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  iii.  (1654)  79  But  to  disblame  both  of  us,  I  beseech  you 
hereafter  to  have  more  care  of  my  modesty.  1656  Finett 
For.  Ambass.  240  (T.)  His  humble  request  but  of  one 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  audience  for  his  disblaming. 

Disblock,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Block  sb. 
4  c,  d.]  trans.  To  remove  (something)  from  the 
block  (or  head)  on  which  it  is  placed. 

1665  J.  Wilson  Projectors  1.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  224  Do 
you  not  observe,  sir,  how  hard  he  wrings  his  brows,  to  the 
manifest  hazard  of  deblocking  his  periwig? 

Disbloo’m,  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Bloom  trans. 
To  deprive  of  bloom.  Hence  Disbloomed  ppl.  a. 

1884  Stevenson  Old  Mortality  in  Longm.  Alag.  IV.  76 
A  faint  flavour  of  the  gardener  hung  about  them  [the  grave¬ 
diggers],  but  sophisticated  and  disbloomed. 

+  Disboa*rd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  disbord. 
[a.  OF.  dcsborder  (mod.F.  deborder)  (in  various 
senses),  f.  des -  (Dis-  1)  -i-  bord,  Board.] 

1.  intr.  =  Disembark. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xiv.  486  They  streightly  bound  me, 
and  did  all  disbord  To  shore  to  supper,  in  contentious  rout. 

2.  To  pass  outside  or  over  the  border  or  edge. 
Cf.  Debord  v.  2. 

1725  Bradley  Earn.  Did.  s.v.  Shoeing ,  If  the  Foot  be  very 
narrow  let  the  Shoe  disboard  without  the  Hoof. 

Disbody  (distyrdi),  V.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Body  sbi] 
trans.  =  Disembody.  Hence  Disbodied  ppl.  a., 
disembodied. 

1646  J.  Hall  Poems  38  Come,  Julia,  come  !  let’s  once  dis¬ 
body  what  Strait  matter  ties  to  this  and  not  to  that.  1662 
Glanvill  Lux  Orient.  143  (T.)  They  conceive  that  the  dis¬ 
bodied  souls  shall  return,  .and  be  joined  again  to  bodies  of 
purified  and  duly  prepared  air.  1734  Watts  Reli q.  Jnv. 
(1789)  9  Ten  thousand  tongues  Of  hymning  seraphs  and 
disbodied  saints.  1870  Lowell  Cathedral  Poet.  Wks.  (1879) 
448  We  cannot  make  each  meal  a  sacrament,  Nor  with  our 
tailors  be  disbodied  souls. 

f  Disbo'gue,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  stem 
of  Em-bogue,  perh.  after  Sp.  desbocar  =  desembocar 
to  disembogue,  f.  des-  =  Dis  i  +  boca  mouth  :  the 
corresp.  Fr.  is  diboucher :  see  Debouch.]  intr.  = 
Disembogue. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  302  The  current  of  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  disbogging  betweene  the  Cape  of  Florida 
and  Havana.  1628  Hobbes  Tkucyd.  (1822'  25  Near  unto 
it  disbogueth  into  the  sea  the  lake  Acherusia. 

Disboscation,  [ad.  med.  L.  disboscation- cm 
(Du  Cange),  f.  Dis-  4  +  med.L.  boscus,  boscum 
wood.]  The  clearing  away  of  woods ;  the  con¬ 
version  of  wooded  land  into  arable  or  pasture. 

1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Disboscation,  a  turning  of  Wood- 
ground  into  Arable  or  Pasture.  Hence  1727  in  Bradley 
Fain.  Diet. ;  1764  in  Bailey  (folio,  ed.  Scott) ;  177s  in  Ash  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Disbosom  (disbirzsm),  v.  [Dis-  7  c.]  trans. 
To  disburden  one’s  bosom  of;  to  unbosom;  to 
confess.  Hence  Disbo'soming  vbl.  sb. 

1844  Browning  Colombe's  Birthday  1.  Poems  1887  II.  185 
This  prompt  disbosoming  of  love.  1868  —  Ring  tty-  Bk.  ill. 
614  Home  went  Violante  and  disbosomed  all. 

t  Disbou’nd,  w.i  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  i  + 
Bound  v. i]  trans.  To  separate  by  boundaries. 

1621  Ainsworth  Annot.  Pentat.  Lev.  xxi.  24  Separated, 
in  Greeke  disparted  (or  disbounded)  you  from  all  the  na¬ 
tions. 

Disbotrnd,  v ,2  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Bound  ri.1]  intr. 
To  extend  beyond  its  bounds.  (Cf.  Disbank, 
Disboaed  2.) 

1843  E.  Jones  Poems,  Sens.  4-  Event  39  The  company 
multiplies,  the  space  disbounds. 

Disbourgeon,  obs.  form  of  Disbukgeon. 

Disbowel  (disbcurel),  v.  In  5  dysbowalyn. 
[f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Bowel  sb."\  trans.  To  take  out  the 
bowels  of,  eviscerate ;  =  Disembowel,  lit.  and  fig. 

t'1440  Promp.  Parv.  122  Dysbowalyn,  cviscero ,  exentero. 
1591  Spenser  Ruins  of  Rome  383  A  great  Oke  . .  halfe  dis- 
bowel’d  lies  aboue  the  ground.  1708  Wilson,  etc.  tr. 
Petronius  Arbiter  75  The  Cook  that  had  forgotten  to  dis¬ 
bowel  the  Hog.  1711  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  VI.  704 
His  body  has  been  disbowelled,  and  put  into  pickle, 
b.  To  take  out  (bowels  or  viscera). 

1591  R.  W.  TancredSf  Gismunda  v.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
VII.  83  Thus  was  Earl  Palurin  Strangled  unto  the  death,  yea, 
after  death  His  heart  and  blood  disbovvell  d  from  his  breast. 

Hence  Disbo  welled  ppl .  a.y  Disbowelling 
vbl.  sb.  % 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  122  Dysbowalynge,  evisccracio. 
1680  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1508/4  A  most  Curious  and  Excellent 
way  of  Preserving  Dead  Bodies,  from  Putrefaction  . .  with¬ 
out  Disbowelling,  seer-cloathing,  mangling  or  Cutting  any 


part  thereof,  a  1719  Addison  tr.  Horace  Wks.  (1758)  146 
Nor  the  disbowell’d  earth  explore  In  search  of  the  forbidden 
ore.  1871  Rossetti  Poems ,  Burden  of  Ninc7>ch  ii,  'Twas 
bull,  ’twas  mitred  Minotaur,  A  dead  disbowelled  mystery. 

Disbrain  (disbr<?>*n),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Brain 
sb. ]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  brain ;  to  dash  out 
the  brains  of;  to  remove  the  brain  from.  Hence 
Disbrained  ppl.  a. 

1631  Celestina  xx.  196  What  cruelty  were  it  in  me,  he 
dying  disbrained,  that  I  should  live  pained  all  the  daies  of 
my  life?  1884  Nature  XXX.  260  If  the  cerebrum  were 
removed  . .  disbrained  and  decapitated  animals  manifested 
much  stronger  reflex  movements. 

Disbranch  (disbramj),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  + 
Branch  sb.  :  cf.  OF.  desbrancher ,  -chir  (in 
Godef.),  f.  des-  (Dis-  4)  +  brancher,  f.  branclie 
Branch  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  or  break  off  the  branches  of;  to 
deprive  or  strip  of  branches. 

1575  Art  of  Planting  15  If  the  trees  be  great  . .  ye  must 
disbranch  them  afore  ye  set  them  agayne.  1600  Surflet 
Countrie  Farme  iit.  xlvi.  517  It  is  best  to  disbranch  and 
prune  trees  when  the  sap  beginneth  to  rise  vp  into  them. 
1719  London  &  Wise  Compl.  Card.  ix.  i.  279  Peas  that  are 
disbranched,  bear  a  more  plentiful  Crop  than  others.  1889 
G.  G.  A.  Murray  Gobi  or  SJiamo  xiv.  228  The  fury  of  the 
explosion  had  uprooted  and  disbranched  the  . .  trees. 

2.  To  cut  or  break  off,  as  a  branch  ;  to  sever. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  ii.  34  She  that  herself  will  sliver  and 

disbranch  From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither  And 
come  to  deadly  use.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii. 
§  28  (R.)  That  duke-dome  . .  disbranched  from  France  since 
the  year  eight  hundred  eighty-fiue,  was  againe  rent  away. 
1796  Lamb  I^ct.  Wks.  (1840)  14,  I  conjecture  it  is  ‘dis¬ 
branched  ’  from  one  of  your  embryo  hymns.  1865  Swin¬ 
burne  Atalanta  126  All  this  flower  of  life  Disbranched 
and  desecrated  miserably. 

f  3.  intr .  To  branch  off,  spring  out  of  rare. 

1622  Peacham  Compl.  Gent.  162  Cavendish  :  out  of  which 
familie  disbranched  that  famous  Travailer,  Master  Thomas 
Cavendish. 

Hence  Disbranched  ppl.  a .,  Disbra*nching 

vbl.  sb. 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  401  This  disbranch¬ 
ing  must  be  done  in  the  decrease  of  the  Moone.  1843 
Zoologist  I.  305  An  old  disbranched  fir. 

+  Disbro*th.er,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis- 7  b.] 
trans.  To  undo  the  brotherhood  of ;  to  make  no 
longer  brothers. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf  i.  (16231  75  No¬ 
thing  did  difference  them,  but  their  Religion,  whereof,  .they 
never  argued,  that  they  might  not  dis-brother  themselues. 

+  Bisbu*ckle,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  undo  the  buckling  of,  to  unbuckle,  draw  apart. 

1562  Phaer  JEneid  ix,  Armes  disbukling  seuerall  wayes 
[diversaque  brachia  ducens]. 

Disbud  (disbud),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Bud  sb.’] 
trans.  To  remove  the  buds  of;  to  deprive  of 
(superfluous)  buds. 

1727  Bradley  Fam.  Did.  s.v.  Disbudding, ;  Peaches, 
Apricocks,  etc.  are . .  disbudded,  that  the  remaining  Branches 
may  be  the  better  preserv’d.  1861  Delamer  FI.  Gard .  167 
Disbud  dog-rose  stocks,  leaving  only  those  buds  to  shoot, 
on  which  you  intend  to  insert  your  bud.  1882  Garden  14  Jan. 
28/2  To  prevent  our  Cherries  and  Plums  from  being  entirely 
disbudded  we  are  obliged  to  use  a  considerable  amount  of 
powder  and  shot  every  year. 

Hence  Disbu  dding  vbl.  sb.  ;  Disbvrdder,  one 

who  disbuds. 

1725  Bradley  Fam.  Did.  s.  v.  Peachy  The  disbudding  or 
nipping  ..  consists  in  taking  away  the  useless  Branches, 
and  such  as  are  found  to  be  irregularly  scituated.  1765 
Earl  of  Haddington  Forest-trees  9  Such  disbuddings  and 
prunings  as  I  have  advised.  1888  Wood  Farmer  s  Friends 
$  Foes  47  The  bullfinch  . .  acting  the  part  of  a  pruner  and 
disbudder. 

Disburden,  -burthen  (disbSud’n,  -bzriS’n), 
v.  [f.  Dis-  7  -(-Burden,  Burthen  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  a  burden  from  (the  bearer)  ; 
to  relieve  of  a  burden,  lit.  and  fig. 

1531-2  Ad  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20.  §  3  The  Kynges  Highnes. . 
coveting  to  disborden  this  realmeof  theseid  great  exaccions 
and  intollerable  charges  of  annates.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  40,  I  am  disburdened  and  eased  of  many  cares  and 
troubles.  1681  Dryden  Sp.  Friar  iv.  i,  You  know,  she 
disburthened  her  conscience  this  morning  to  you.  1734  tr. 
Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  111. 155  To  ease  and  disburden 
the  hive  of  its  superfluous  inhabitants.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  1.  xvii,  The  need  she  felt  to  disburden  her  mind. 

ref.  1612  Proc.  Virginia  47  in  Capt.  Smith's  YVks.  (Arb.) 
125  The  Ship  having  disburdened  her  selfe  of  70  persons  . . 
set  forward.  1821  A.  Fisher  Jrnl.  19  Gulls  are  not  the 
only  birds  that  disburden  themselves  of  their  prey  when 
pursued.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Iii,  Having  now  dis¬ 
burdened  himself  of  his  great  surprise,  the  schoolmaster  sat 
down. 

2.  trans.  To  get  rid  of  (a  burden) ;  to  discharge, 
unload. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  Though  by  my  thoughts  I've  plunged 
Into  my  life’s  bondage,  I  yet  may  disburden  a  passion. 
1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olcarius ’  Voy.  Ambass.  31  Obliging 
strangers  to  disburthen  in  the  City  all  the  Merchandises 
which  pass  through  it.  1713  Addison  Cato  1.  vi,  Lucia,  dis¬ 
burden  all  thy  cares  on  me.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  v.  iii, 
A  desert  Pelican. .  Her  load  of  water  had  disburden'd  there. 
1828  Life  Planter  Jamaica  (ed.  2)  149  Obtaining  an  excuse 
for  disburdening  his  wrath  upon  her. 

b.  rejl.  To  discharge  or  empty  itself ;  to  fall  as 
a  river.  Also  fig. 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  333  This  small  river  . . 
disburdeneth  it  selfe  into  the  sea  not  farre  from  the  citie. 
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1647  Stapylton  Juvenal  231  The  port  of  Hostia,  where 
Tiber  disburdens  it  self  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  1761  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  iii.  65  A  new  generation  of  men  . .  who  could 
no  longer  disburden  themselves  on  Normandy. 

3.  intr*  (for  refill)  To  unload,  to  discharge  its 
load. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  319  Where  Nature  multiplies  Her 
feutil  growth,  and  by  disburd’ning  grows  More  fruitful. 
c  1820  S.  Rogers  Italy ,  St.  Mark's  Place  217  The  prison- 
boat,  that  boat  with  many  oars  . .  Disburdening  in  the  Canal 
Orfano,  That  drowning-place. 

Disbu'rdened,  -buTthened,  ppl.  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ED  l.]  Freed  from  burden. 

1598  Florio,  Scarico^  free,  quit,  discharged,  disburthened. 
1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  133  Verses  proceed  from  a  dis- 
burthend  braine.  1772  Fletcher  Logica  Genev.  11  The. 
disburdened  clouds  begin  to  break.  1832  G.  Downes  Lett. 
Cent.  Countries  I.  506  Two  or  three  disburthened  vehicles. 
1856  Bryant  Poems ,  Ages  xxv,  With  glad  embrace  The 
fair  disburdened  lands  welcome  a  nobler  race. 

Disbu  rdening,  -bu'rthening,  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ing  b] 

1.  A  freeing  from  burden  ;  discharge;  unloading. 

1581  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  415  Towardes 
the  disburdening  of  the  ffee  farme.  1644  Milton  Areop. 
(Arb.)  61  This  is  not.  .the  disburdning  of  a  particular  fancie. 
1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  ii.  55  For  the  disburthening  of 
their  consciences. 

+  2.  That  which  is  discharged  ;  a  discharge.  Obs. 

1686  A. Ethiopian  Adv.  Ileliodorus  7  (Jod.)  A  valley,  that 
receives  the  inundations  and  disburdemngs  of  Nilus. 

Disbu  rdening,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disburdens. 

1836  T  hirlwall  Greece  II.  xi.  34  Solon  . .  met  the  reason¬ 
able  expectations,  .by  his  disburdening  ordinance. 

Disbu'rdenment,  -bu-rth.en.ment.  [f. 

Disburden  v.  +  -ment.]  The  act  or  process  of 
disburdening  ;  the  fact  of  being  disburdened. 

1818  Bentham  Ch.-Eng.  Pref.  35  Whether  any  such  dis- 
burthenment  shall  be  attempted.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede 
xi,  He  had  never  yet  confessed  his  secret  to  Adam,  but 
now  he  felt  a  delicious  sense  of  disburthenment. 

+  Disbu'rgeon,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  -gen. 
[f.  Dis-  7a  +  Burgeon  j/>.]  traits.  =  Disbud. 
Hence  Disbvrrgeoning  vbl.  sb. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  533  For  disburgening  of  vines, 
and  clensing  them  of  their  superfluous  leaues.  Ibid.  538 
Not  . .  to  disburgen  or  deffoile  altogether  such  trees. 

Disbursable  (disbzrisab’l),  a.  [f.  Disburse 
v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  disbursed. 

1 88s  G.  Meredith  Diana  I.  xiv.  291  Anecdotes  also  are 
portable  . .  they  can  be  carried  home,  they  are  disbursable 
at  other  tables. 

t  Disbu'rsage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -age.] 
The  act  of  disbursing  ;  disbursement ;  expenditure. 

17*1  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  xxix.  490  An  account,  .of  the 
payment,  and  disbursage  and  discharge  of  the  same. 

Disbursatory  (disbz>usatori),  a.  ff.  L.  type 
*disbursdre:  see  next,  and  -ory.]  Characterized 
by  or  given  to  disbursing. 

1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  S/iaks.  Char.  vi.  161  Fenton,  the 
least  capable  of  the  three  suitors  to  be  disbursatory. 

Disburse  fdisbzris'),  v.  Also  6  -bourse, 
-bource,  -bursse.  [orig.  disbourse,  a.  OF.  des- 
bourser  ( 1 3th c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.  F.  dtbourscr, 
in  same  senses,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  bourse  purse.  Af¬ 
terwards  assimilated  to  L.  bui'sa>  as  if  repr.  a  L. 
*disbur scire.  Cf.  Deburse,  Disperse.] 

1.  traits.  To  payout  or  expend  (money);  to  pay 
or  defray  (costs,  expenses). 

1530  Palsgr.  517/2,  I  have  disboursed  for  hym  above  a 
hundred  pounde.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  38  Take 
the  Chaine,  and  bid  my  wife  Disburse  the  summe,  on  the 
receipt  thereof.  1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  220, 
I  disburst  to  him  and  them  300  dollers.  1647  N.  Bacon 
Disc.  Govt.  11.  vii.  (1739)  42  Importation  does  bring  in  more 
profit  than  Exportation  disburseth.  1701  De  Foe  True- 
born  Eng.  Introd.  33  Who  Fifty  Millions  Sterling  have 
disburs’d.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  16/2  Whatever  con¬ 
tingent  expenses  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  disburse  in 
Calcutta,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist .  Eng.  V.  251  They  had 
disbursed  money  largely,  and  had  disbursed  it  with  the 
certainty  that  they  should  never  be  re-imbursed  unless  the 
outlay  proved  beneficial  to  the  public. 

+  b.  To  defray  (a  charge).  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  IV,  31  To  disbource  and  pay  al 
the  costes  and  charges.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  \  11.  30  Dis¬ 
bursing  the  charge  both  of  the  Beere,  and  the  ingredients. 
x6ix  Cokyat  Crudities  yj’j  Rupertus  Duke  of  Alemanny 
disbursed  the  greatest  charge  thereof. 

c.  To  pay  for  or  on  account  of  (anything),  rare. 

i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  73  Commission  on  cash 

advanced  to  disburse  the  ship,  5  per  cent. 

d.  absol.  To  make  disbursement. 

16x5  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  12  Each  alike  constraines 
The  hunger-bitten  Client  to  disburse.  1636  Davenant  Wits 
iv.  ii,  Sir  . .  you  must  disburse,  For  gold  is  a  restorative. 
Mod.  He  has  disbursed  liberally  in  support  of  the  cause. 

f  2.  fig.  and  transfi.  To  spend,  give  out  or  away. 

x593  Shaks.  Liter.  1203  And  all  my  Fame  that  Hues  dis¬ 
bursed  be  To  those  that  Hue  and  thinke  no  shame  of  me. 
1621  Quarles  Argalus  P.  (1678)  52  In  a  whispering 
language,  he  disburs'd  His  various  thoughts.  1642  Fuller 
Holy  Prof.  St.  11.  xix.  [b]  126  He  had  rather  disburse  his 
life  at  the  present.  1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  i.  §  40. 
(1682)  8  The  said  Sap  being  disbursed  back  into  all  the 
seminal  Root. 

Hence  Disbirrsed  ppl.  a. ;  DisbuTsing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1564  Goi.ding  Justine  35  (R.)  He  demanded  to  haue  the 
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Disca’lceated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -edT] 
=  Discaloeate  ppl.  a. 

1639  W.  Sci.ater  Worthy  Commun.  Rtw.  15  In  those 
hotter  climates  [they]  went  discalceated,  and  without  shoes. 
1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  vii.  364  The  discalceated  Nunnes 
of  the  Order  of  S.  Clare.  1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog. 
V.  145  The  Lutheran  churches  and  convents  here  are  the 
church  of  the  discalceated.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics 
(i860)  1 1. 120  But  thirteen  ‘  fervent  virgins '  shall  dwell  there, 
discalceated  (that  is,  sandalled,  not  shod). 

t  Discalcea'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  discalcedre :  see  Discaloeate  vi]  The  action 
of  taking  off  the  shoes,  esp.  in  token  of  reverence. 

a  1638  Mede  Reverence  God's  Ho.  Wks.  (1672)  11.  347  An 
allusion,  .to  that  Rite  of  Discalceation  used  by  the  Jews  and 
other  Nations  of  the  Orient  at  their  coming  into  Sacred 
places.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  11.  ix.  138  T  he  Pytha¬ 
gorean  mode  of  discalceation,  or  putting  off  the  shoes,  at 
entrance  into  the  Temple. 

Discalced  (diskce'lst),  ppl.  a.  [as  if  from  a 
vb.  *discalcey  repr.  L.  discalced-re  +  -ED.  Cf. 
Dischauce.]  =  Discaloeate  ppl.  a. 

1631  W e eve r  A nc.  Fun.  Mon.  139  They  are  called  Carmes 
discalced,  or  bare  footed  Friers.  1700  Rycaut  Hist.  Turks 
III.  264  The  King  . .  walked  in  Procession  . .  to  the  Church 
of  the  Franciscans  discalced.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L. 
ix.  233  Carmel  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Discalced  Carme¬ 
lites.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  265  The  Carmelite  reform  both 
of  men  and  women,  instituted  by  St.  Teresa,  is  also  dis¬ 
calced.  The  discalced  Augustinians  (Hermits)  were  founded 
by  Father  Thomas  of  Jesus,  a  Portuguese. 

t  DiscaTe,  v.  Obs.  [f.  di-  =  Dis-  7  a  +  Scale 
sb.~\  traits.  To  deprive  of  the  shell  or  scales. 

1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's  I w/ro?/.  (1746)271  Each 
of  them  [crevisses  and  shrimps]  must  be  discaled,  and  clean 
picked  with  much  pidling.  i66r  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  \ 
Min.  192  To  be  sodden  in  milk  till  they  be  tender,  being 
first  discaled,  and  the  long  gut  pulled  out. 

t  Disca  lendar,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  diskal-. 

[f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Calendar  j/l]  trans.  To  erase  or 
remove  from  the  calendar. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  7'.  (1613)  40  The  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  feast  of  sweet  Bread,  and  the  feast  of  Weekes,  shall  quite 
bee  discalendred.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Loud.  84  Which 
Sept. .  .let  it  be  Discalendred,  and  not  be  numbered  amongst 
the  Twelve. 

Discalemohedron.  Cryst.  [f.  Di- 2  +  Sca- 
lknohedron.]  (See  quot.) 

1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  63  A  double  twelve-sided  pyra¬ 
mid,  the  faces  of  which  are  symmetrically  arranged  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  seven  planes  of  the  hexagonal  type  of 
symmetry,  .is  called  the  discalenohedron. 

t  Discamera'tion.  Obs.rare~l.  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  type  *  dis  earner  are,  f.  Dis-  6  +  L.  camera 
chamber.]  =  Disincameration. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  iii.  200  Clement  the  ninth 
was  never  to  be  perswaded  to  the  discameration  of  Castro. 

+  Discaiup  (disk se*mp),  v.  Alii.  Obs.  [ad.  It. 
scampare ,  with  substitution  of  the  full  form  of  the 
prefix  dis-  for  s- :  cf.  Decamp.] 

1.  intr.  To  raise  or  break  up  a  camp ;  to 
depart  from  a  place  of  encampment ;  to  decamp. 
Also  fig. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  213  After  which  accident. . 
they  discamped  secretly  in  the  night  to  go  to  Quiercy.  X652 
Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  21 1  Fidelity,  fortitude,  and 
vigilancie,  must  needs  discamp,  if  Mammona  give  the  word. 
a  1693  —  Rabelais  iii.  xxxvii.  311  He  was  about  discamping. 

2.  trans.  a.  To  remove  or  abandon  (a  camp), 
b.  To  force  (any  one)  from  a  camp,  force  to  aban¬ 
don  a  camp. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Earn.  Ep.  (1577)  272>  1  com¬ 
mand  you  to  leaue  your  armour,  to  discamp  your  camp. 
1606  Holland  Sueton.  25  No  enemie  put  he  ever  to  flight, 
but  he  discamped  him  and  draue  him  out  of  the  field.  1658 
J.  Coles  tr. Cleopatrayu.  140  He  discamped  his  Army, and 
marched  to  meet  Ariamenes. 

Hence  Disca*mping  vbl.  sb. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  11.  (1599)  84  The  King  departed 
with  his  army  before  day,  without  sound  of  trumpets,  to 
couer  his  discamping  as  much  as  he  could.  i6n  Cotgr., 
Descampement,  a  discamping. 

t  Disca*ndy,  V.  Obs.  rare.  (Also  7  erron. 
discander.)  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Candy  vi]  intr.  To  melt 
or  dissolve  out  of  a  candied  or  solid  condition. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  iii.  xiii.  165  By  the  discandering 
of  this  pelletted  storme.  Ibid.  iv.  xii.  22  The  hearts  . .  to 
whom  I  gaue  Their  wishes,  do  dis-Candie,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cscsar. 

t  Discanon,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dis-  70  + 

Canon  sb.]  trans.  To  exclude  from  the  canon. 

1608  2 nd  Ft.  Def.  Reasons  Refusal  Subscription  218  He 
acknowledged  arguments  more  forcible,  .to  discanon  those 
bookes. 

Disca’nonize,  v .  [f.  Dis-  6  + Canonize.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  exclude  from  the  canon.  Obs. 

1605  Sutcliffe  Briefe  Exam,  xviii.  87  We  discanonize  no 
book  of  canonicall  scriptures.  1638  Chillingsv.  Relig.  Prot. 
1.  ii.  §  38.  67  Divers  books  must  be  discanoniz’d.  1660 
Fisher  Rustick's  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  289  Dis-Canonizing 
all  others  save  such  as  are  in  your  Bibles,  called  Canonical. 
2.  To  undo  the  canonization  of. 

1797  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIV.  521  They  are 
discanonizing  the  heroes  of  religion,  and  raising  altars  to 
the  apostles  of  philosophy. 

Hence  Discanonization. 

1811  Shelley  in  Dowden  Life  (188 7)  I.  151  The  dis- 
canonisation  of  this  saint  of  theirs  is  impossible. 

Discant,  variant  of  Descant. 


]  disbursing  of  the  mony  himselfe.  1611  Cotgr.,  Dcsloursl,  I 
disbursed,  laid  out  of  a  purse.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  1.  61 
His  incomes  are  great,  his  disbursings  little.  1858  Merc. 

I  Marine  Mag.  V.  173  These  are  deposited  ..  in  charge  of  j 
!  the  . .  disbursing  agent. 

t  Disbirrse,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb. :  cf.  OF.  dcs- 
!  hours  (16th  c.  in  Littre).]  —Disbursement.  To 
|  be  in  disburse ,  to  be  out  of  pocket. 

1608  Machin  Dumb  Knight  v.  ii,  Come,  there  is  Some 
odd  disburse,  some  bribe,  some  gratulance  Which  make 
you  lock  up  leisure.  1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  186  Lest 
on  the  one  hand  he  be  in  disburse,  on  the  other,  in  cash 
for  his  Principal.  1716  S.  Sewall  Diary  8  Feb.  (1882)  III. 

73  [He]  offers  to  be  his  Quota  towards  this  Disburse.  X742 
I  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  I.  288  The  annual  Rent  ..  would 
abundantly  pay  the  Publick  for  the  first  Disburses.  1782 
!  Elphinston  tr.  Martial  11.  lxiii.  117  Of  wealth  in  love 
I  luxuriant  the  disburse  ! 

Disbursement  (disbirisment).  [f.  Disburse 
|  v.  +  -ment  :  cf.  ¥ .  desboursement  (16th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
I  Darm.),  now  dtb-i] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  disbursing. 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  651/1  The  Queenes 
1  treasure  in  soe  greate  occasions  of  disbursementes  . .  is  not 
allwayes  soe.  .plentifull,  as  it  can  spare  soe  greate  a  somme 
togither.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  Pref.  G  b,  His  chearful 
Disbursment  for  the  replanting  of  Ireland.  1756-7  Keysler's 
Trav.  (1760)  I.  245  Upon  any.  .extraordinary  disbursement, 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  account  must  be  carefully 
entered.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lxii.  (1862)  V.  421  And  that  1 
deficit  was  never  so  complete  as  to  stop  the  disbursement 
!  of  the  Diobely. 

2.  That  which  has  been  disbursed  ;  money  paid 
I  out ;  expenditure. 

1607  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  148  This  is  the  whole  disburse¬ 
ment  for  this  yeare  1607.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II. 

j  iv.  ix.  294  The  surplus  of  receipts  above  disbursements. 
1847  Grote  Gi-eece  11.  xxviii.  (1862)  III.  52  The  visitors, 
whose  disbursements  went  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of 
Kirrha. 

Disburses:  (disbz>us3.i).  [f.  Disburse  v.  + 
-er  ].]  One  who  disburses.  Also  fig. 

i6xx  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit .  ix.  xxiv.  297  The  sparing  of 
money  by  the  grand  disbursers.  1660  W.  Secker  Nonsuch 
Prof  409  Faith  is  the  great  receiver,  and  love  is  the  great 
disburser.  1746  Gen.  Assembly  Rec.  (1838)  86  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  was  appointed  receiver  and  disburser  of  said  money. 
1881  Times  2  May  11/3  The  military  disbursers  knew  they 
had  drawn  more  than  the  audit  testified  to. 

Disburthen :  see  Disburden. 

Disbury  (disbe*ri),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Bury 
vi]  trans.  To  release  from  a  buried  condition  ; 
to  disentomb,  disinter.  Hence  Disburied  ppl.  a. 

1835  Lytton  Rienzi  ir.  iii,  Disburied  secrets.  1862  —  Str. 
Story  II.  238  The  quartz  was  shattered  by  the  stroke,  and 
left  disburied  its  glittering  treasure. 

Disbutton  (disbzrt’n),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  or 
7  a  +  Button  sb.  or  vi]  trans.  a.  To  deprive  of 
buttons,  b.  To  undo  the  buttons  of,  to  unbutton. 

1883  G.  H.  Boughton  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  700/2  His 
eldest  son  . .  was  disrobed  and  disbuttoned.  1887  Twin 
Soul  I.  vii.  58  As  the  Spartan  boys  kept  their  foxes  under 
their  waistcoats,  defying  the  world  to  disbutton  them. 

Dis-Byronize :  see  Dis-  6. 

Disc,  a  current  variant  spelling  of  Disk. 

t  Disca’binet,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  + 
Cabinet.]  trans.  To  divulge  or  disclose,  as  the 
secrets  of  a  cabinet. 

1658  Milton  (title),  The  Cabinet-Council,  containing  the 
chief  Arts  of  Empire,  and  Mysteries  of  State,  discabineted 
in  Political  and  Polemical  Aphorisms,  grounded  on  Au¬ 
thority  and  Experience.  .By  the  ever  renown’d  Knight  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

Discage  (disk^’d^),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Cage 
jA]  trans.  To  release  or  let  out  as  from  a  cage  ; 
to  uncage. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch .,  Hen.  V ,  ccxxvii,  Trampling 
the  Mud  of  mixed  Brains  discag’d  From  double  fence.  1872 
Tennyson  Gareth  Lynette  ip  Until  she  let  me  fly  dis- 
caged  to  sweep  In  ever-highenng  eagle-circles  up  To  the 
great  Sun  of  Glory. 

Discal  (di’skal),  a.  [f.  L.  disc-us  Disk  +  -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  disk; 
discoid. 

1848  R.  Hill  in  Gosse  Nat.  in  Jamaica  (1851)  345  The 
exceedingly  discal  character  of  the  extremity.  1883  in  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. 

Discalcea.te  (diskarlsvh),///.  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 

L.  discalcedt-us  unshod,  barefooted  :  see  next.] 

A.  ppl.  a.  Unshod,  barefooted ;  spec,  applied  to 
certain  orders  of  friars  and  nuns. 

1658  J.  Burbury  Hist.  Christine ,  Q.  Swedland  103  The. . 
present  of  25  great  bottles  of  wine,  which  the  Queen  caus'd 
to  be  given  to  the  Carmelite  discalceat  Nuns,  a  1667  Jer. 
Taylor  Reverence  due  to  Altar  (1848)  51  Justin  Martyr  . . 
saith  that  the  Gentiles  when  they  came  to  worship  were 
commanded.,  to  be  discalceate.  1715  M.  Davies  A  then. 
Brit.  I.  Pref.  37  Unless.,  some  of  the  discalceat  Mer¬ 
cenary  Troops,  .stay  behind.  i86x  Neale  Notes  on  Dalma¬ 
tia,  etc.  180  Originally  written  by  a  Discalceate  Carmelite. 

B.  sb.  A  barefooted  friar  or  nun. 

1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  11.  xvii.  118  Ten  Covents  of 
Discalceates.  X706  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist.  16th  C.  II.  iv.  xi. 
449  From  the  Carmelites  came  the  Congregation  of  those 
whom  they  call  Discalceates. 

t  DiscaTceate,  V.  Obs.  rare “°.  [f.  discalcedt- 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  discalcedre  to  pull  off  the  shoes,  f. 
Dis-  4  +  calceare  to  shoe,  calceus  a  shoe.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Discalceate ,  to  put  off  ones  Shoes.  1656 
in  Blount  Glossogr. 
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Discapacitate  (diskapre-sit^t),  v.  rare.  [f. 
Dis-  6  +  Capacitate.]  traits.  To  deprive  of 
capacity,  to  incapacitate. 

1660  Z.  Crofton  Fastening  Peter’s  Fetters  38  Circum¬ 
stances  attending  themselves,  and  discapacitating  them  unto 
the  Act.  1825  Lamb  Biog .  Mem.  Liston  Misc.  Wks.  (1871) 
406  An  unavoidable  infirmity  absolutely  discapacitated  him 
for  tragedy. 

t  Discapita*tion.  Obs.  rare .  [n.  of  action 
from  Rom.  descapitare ,  OF.  descapiter,  for  L.  de- 
capita  re  :  see  De-  I.  6.]  =  Decapitation. 

1787  W.  Marshall  Norfolk  II.  332  Whether  it  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  faculty  belonging  to  flies  . .  to  live  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
capitation. 

Discard  ^diskaud),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7c  +  Card.?/;.  ; 
cf.  OF.  descarler  (see  Decakd)  ;  Sp.,P g.  descartar 
(Minsheu  1 599^,  It.  scartare  (for  *  discar  tar e)  1  to 
discard  at  cards’  (Florio  1598).]  trails. 

1.  Cards.  To  throw  out  or  reject  (a  card)  from 
the  hand.  Also  absol. 

In  whist,  etc.,  applied  to  the  action  of  playing  a  card  from 
one  of  the  two  remaining  suits  when  not  able  to  follow  the 
lead  and  not  trumping. 

1591  Florio  2nd Frnites  69  Let  vs  agree  of  our  game,  .goe 
to,  discarde.  1680  Cotton  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards 
265  By  discarding  the  eights,  nines,  and  tens,  there  will  re¬ 
main  thirteen  cards.  1744  Hoyle  Piquet  49  After  he  has 
discarded  he  cannot  alter  his  discard.  1816  Singer  Hist. 
Cards  238  The  player,  .discards  three  inferior  cards.  1862 
Cavendish  Whist  (1879)  93  You  weaken  a  suit  by  discarding 
from  it.  1870  Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle ,  Whist  8. 

2.  To  cast  off,  cast  aside,  reject,^  abandon,  give 
up. 

1598  Florio,  Dare  nelle  scartate  . .  to  fall  among  ill  com- 
panie,  as  a  man  would  say  among  such  as  are  discarded  from 
others.  1603  Holland  Plutarch’s  Mor.  1206,  I  was  very 
much  angry  and  offended  that  I  was  so  discarded  and  left 
out.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius ’  Voy.  Ambass.  81  Senti¬ 
ments  of  shame  and  honesty  . .  are  quite  discarded  by  the 
Muscovites.  1727  Swift  Let.  on  Eng.  Tongue  Wks.  1755 
II.  1.  19 1  Many  gross  improprieties,  which  however  au¬ 
thorised  by  practice  . .  ought  to  be  discarded.  1764  Reid 
Inquiry  ii.  §  6.  109  They  discarded  all  secondary  qualities 
of  bodies.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  x.  87 
He  had  displeased  his  friends,  and  had  been  discarded  in 
disgrace.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  i.  25  We  have 
. .  discarded  our  faith  in  astrology  and  witches.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  200  It  is  generally  so  warm  that  the  miners  are 
glad  to  discard  most  of  their  clothing. 

f  b.  To  cast  or  force  away  ( from  another),  rare. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  v.  8  He  that  helpe  [i.  e.  her  shield] 
from  her  against  her  will  discarded. 

f  c.  To  divest,  rid,  or  free  (any  one)  of ;  also 
ref.  Obs.  rare. 

1656  S.  Holland  Zara  (1719)  73  The  more  peaceful  Souls 
[are]  discarded  of  their  Anxieties.  1732  Gentleman  In¬ 
structed  (ed.  10)  293  (D.),  1  only  discard  myself  of  those 
things  that  are  noxious.  Ibid.  492  (D.)  The  old  man's  avarice 
discarded  him  of  all  the  sentiments  of  a  parent. 

3.  To  dismiss  from  employment,  service,  or 
office  ;  to  cashier,  discharge. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  These  men.  .were  discarded  by  that  un¬ 
worthy  prince,  as  not  worthy  the  holding.  1688  Luttrell 
Brief  Bel.  (1857)  F  472  A  soldier  haveing  spoken  base  words 
..  was  whipt,  and  the  next  day  . .  dis-carded.  1712  Swift 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  9  Jan.,  My  man  ..  is  a  sad  dog  ;  and  the 
minute  I  come  to  Ireland  I  will  discard  him.  1858  Buckle 
Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  viii.  573  Having  discarded  the  able  ad¬ 
visers  of  his  father,  he  conferred  the  highest  posts  upon  men 
as  narrow  and  incompetent  as  himself. 

+  b.  With  double  object :  To  dismiss  or  banish 
(a  person)  from  (a  place).  Obs. 

1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  66  Lest  I  be  disgraced 
and  discarded  Thy  Palace  and  Presence  for  ever.  1670 
Walton  Lives  1.  48  A  Person  of  Nobility,  .was  at  this  very 
time  discarded  the  Court,  and  justly  committed  to  prison. 

Disca*rd,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  Cards,  a.  The  act  of  discarding  or  rejecting  a 
card  from  the  hand.  b.  The  card  so  rejected. 

1744  [see  Discard  v.  i.]  1778  C.  Jones  Hoyle's  Games 

Impr .,  Piquet  119  In  order  to  capot  the  Elder-hand,  you  are 
to  make  a  deep  Discard,  such  as  the  Queen,  Ten,  and  Eight 
of  a  Suit.  1876  A.  Campbell-Walker  Correct  Card  Gloss., 
Discard ,  the  card  you  play  when  you  cannot  follow  suit, 
and  do  not  trump  it.  1878  H.  H.  Gibbs  Ombre  22  Having 
placed  his  discard  on  the  pool  dish,  he  takes  from  the  Stock 
a  number  equal  to  his  discard.  1885  Proctor  Whist  viii.  92 
Your  original  discard  indicates  your  shortest  suit  if  trump 
strength  is  not  declared  against  you. 

2.  That  which  is  discarded,  an  offcast,  rare. 

1892  Stevenson  Across  the  Plains  297  In  the  brothel  the 

discard  of  society. 

Discarded  (diskauded),  ppl.  a.  ff.  Discard 
v.  +  -ed  b] 

1.  Cards .  Thrown  out  from  the  hand. 

a  1631  Donne  Serm.  xxxviii.  377  We  have  seen  in  our  age 
Kings. discarded  and  . .  the  discarded  Cards  taken  in  again 
and  win  the  Game.  1816  Singer  Hist.  Cards  239  The  dealer 
for  whom  the  discarded  cards  count. 

2.  Cast  off,  rejected ;  dismissed  from  employ¬ 
ment,  discharged. 

1595  Shaks.  John  v.  iv.  12  Welcome  home  againe  dis¬ 
carded  faith.  1718  Freethinker  No.  76  p  2  A  discarded 
Servant  has  it  in  his  power  to  dishonour  his  Master  or  Mis¬ 
tress.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  13  The  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  discarded  statesman.  1875  Jowf.tt  Plato 
I.  69  We  have  again  fallen  into  the  old  discarded  error. 

Discarder  (diskaudai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -erL] 
One  who  discards  or  rejects. 

1880  Burton  Q.  Anne  II.  x.  158  That  eccentric  discarder 
of  conventionalities. 


t  Discardinate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  L. 

cardin-em  hinge  +  -ate  3  :  cf.  I,,  cardinat-ns 
hinged.]  trails.  To  unhinge. 

1652  Beni.owfs  Thcoph.  v.  xviii,  Canst  Motion  fix?  count 
Sands  ?,  .Discardinate  the  Sphears? 

Discarding  (diskaudig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Discard 
v.  -f  -ing  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Discard. 

1.  Cards.  The  rejection  or  throwing  out  of  a  card 
from  the  hand.  Also  attrib. 

1593  Peele  Citron.  Ediv.  /( 1829^  1. 129  Since  the  King  hath 
put  us  among  the  discarding  cards,  and  as  it  were  turned  11s 
with  deuces  and  treys  out  of  the  deck.  1594CARKW Hnarte's 
Exam.  Wits  viii.  (1596)  112  To  know.. the  skill  of  discard- 
in?-  1778  C.  Jones  Hoyle  s  Games  Impr. ,  Piquet  119  By 
which  Manner  of  discarding,  you  have  a  Probability  of 
scoring  fifteen  Points  for  your  Quint  in  Diamonds. 

2.  Rejection,  abandonment ;  dismissal  from  em¬ 
ployment,  discharge.  In  quot.  1840  concr.  That 
which  is  discarded. 

1660  T.  M.  Hist.  Indcpend.  iv.  55  A  hot-spur  zealot  . . 
whose  ambition  made  old  Nol  lay  him  aside  as  dangerous, 
and  that  dishonourable  discarding  created  him  a  desperate 
Enemy  to  the  Cromwelian . .  name.  1663  J .  Spencer  Prodi¬ 
gies  (1665^  306  The  discarding  of  that  rash  Principle.  1840 
Browning  Sordello  vi.  444  Then  subject  . .  to  thy  cruce 
the  world's  discardings. 

Bisca’rdment.  rare.  [f.  Discards.  +  -ment.] 
The  action  of  discarding  ;  rejection,  abandonment. 

1844  N.  Brit.  Rev.  I.  395  Their  discardment  by  the  Hindus 
as  religious  authorities. 

1'  Disca'rdure.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Discard  v.  + 
-urk.  ]  =prec. 

1780  Hayter  Hume' s  Dial.  11.  38  In  what  shape  does  it 
constitute  a  plea  for  the  entire  discardure  of  religion  ? 

Discare  :  see  Dis-  9. 

Discarg,  -carge,  obs.  var.  Discharge. 
t  Disca’rnate,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  type 
*discarndt-us  (for  L.  d e-car nat-us  :  see  De-  I.  6), 
f.  Dis-  4  +  carn-em  flesh,  carndt-us  fleshy ;  cf.  It. 
(di)scarnato,  Sp.  descant  ado ,  OF.  descant d,  mod.F. 
dccharndi]  Stripped  of  flesh. 

1661  Glanvill  Van.  Dogm.  143  A  memory,  like  a  sepul¬ 
chre,  furnished  with  a  load  of  broken  and  discarnate 
bones. 

So  t  Disca ‘mated  ppl.  a .,  deprived  of  ‘  flesh  ’  or 
bodily  form,  disembodied  :  the  reverse  of  incar¬ 
nated.  Obs. 

1728  EARBERYtr.  Burnet's  St.  Deadl.  66  Jesus  went  thro* 
all,  for  he  went  to  the  Region  of  Humane  Souls,  and  being 
discarnated,  he  was  a  living  rational  Soul,  like  to  a  humane 
one. 

+  Disca’rve,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dis- 1  +  Carve.] 
To  dissect. 

1541  R.  Copland  GuydotCs  Quest.  Chirurg .,  Procede  in 
dyscaruyngealmoste  vnto  yleon  where  as  the  gut  begynneth 
that  hyght  Collon. 

Disease  (disk^-s),  v.  arch.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Case 
jA]  trans.  To  remove  the  case  or  covering  of ;  to 
uncase,  unsheathe,  undress.  Also  intr.  (  =  ref.) 
Hence  Disca'sed///.  a. 

1596  Bell  Surv.  Popery  1.  in.  ii.  97  Fell  upon  his  diseased 
sword.  ^  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  85  Fetch  me  the  Hat,  and 
Rapier  in  my  Cell,  I  will  disease  me,  and  my  selfe  present 
As  I  was  sometime  Millaine.  1825  Lamb  Reflect.  Pillory , 
Disease  not,  I  pray  you.  1882  B.  Nicholson  in  New 
Shaks.  Soc.  Trans.  (1880-2)  343  Having  diseased  himself  of 
his  doublet  and  vest. 

+  Disca'sk,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Cask.] 
trans.  To  take  out  of  the  cask. 

1615  G.  S andys  Trav.  239  No  Tunny  is  suffered  to  be  sold 
at  Venice,  vnlesse  first  discaskt,  and  searcht  to  the  bottome. 

Discaste  (diskerst),  v.  nonce-zvd.  [f.  Dis-  7  c 
+  Caste.]  trans.  To  cause  to  lose  caste. 

1881  Sat.  Rev.  No.  1323.  318  With  the  deliberate  and 
formal  purpose  of  discasting  isolators. 

Discastle :  see  Dis-  7  c. 

t  Disca*tter,  v.  Obs .  Also  4  deskater,  5  des- 
cater,  8  dis-scatter.  [In  ME.  de-scater,  f.  F.  de-, 
des -  (De-  6,  Dis-  1)  +  Scatter  ;  the  prefix  being 
subsequently  conformed  to  L.  dis-,  di-.]  trans.  To 
scatter  abroad,  disperse.  Hence  Discattered///.  a. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Edi u.  II,  315  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
337  Hit  is  so  deskatered  bothe  hider  and  thidere.  1496 
Dives  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  viii.  206  Woo  be  to  the  shepe- 
herdes  that  thus  descateren.  .the  flocke.  1597  Daniel  Civ. 
Wars  vi.  Ixxvi,  The  broken  remnants  of  discattered  [< ed.r/17 
dis-scattered]  power.  1613-8  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.{  1626) 

32  Petty  revolts  made  by  discattered  troupes.  1635  Brath- 
wait  Arcad.  Pr.  11. 43,  I  begunne  to  recollect  my  discatered 
senses. 

Diseeas(e,  -cees,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Decease,  Disease. 
Disceat,  -ceipte,  -ceit,  obs.  ff.  Deceit. 
Disceaue,  -ceiue,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Deceive,  etc. 
t  Discede,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  disced-ere  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  depart,  f.  Dis-  i  +  ccdcrc  to  go.]  intr.  To 
depart,  deviate.  (Usually  Jig.)  Hence  Disced- 
ing  vbl.  sb. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomct.  247  They  who  onely  discede  1 
from  this  exact  rule.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  30  One  part 
of  the  said  Cork  would  approach  and  make  toward  the  I 
stick,  whereas  another  would  discede  and  fly  away.  Ibid. 

36  This  Disceding  of  the  heat  in  glass  drops  by  the.  .cooling 
Irradiations.  % 

Discede,  obs.  (bad)  form  of  Decide. 

Discence,  Discend,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Descence, 
Descend,  etc. 
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Discension,  -tion,  obs.  ff.  Descension,  Dis¬ 
sension. 

Diseent,  obs.  var.  of  Descend. 

1612  W.  Parkes  Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  14  If  any  vice  arise 
from  the  Court  . .  it  immediately  discents  to  the  Cittie. 
1659  Macallo  Can.  Physick  37  The  wandering  discerning 
pains. 

Discent,  obs.  form  of  Descent,  Dissent. 

Discept  (dise-pt),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  discept-dre 
to  contend,  debate,  decide,  determine,  f.  dis-  (Dis- 
2,  3)  +  captdre  to  try  to  catch,  catch  at,  strive  after, 
etc.]  intr.  To  dispute,  debate  ;  to  express  dis¬ 
agreement  or  difference  of  opinion,  to  ‘differ*. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  27  It  is  God  that  thus  discepts 
with  you.  1818  T.  L.  Peacock  Nightmare  Abbey  xi.  150 
Permit  me  to  discept.  1855  Browning  Master  Hugues  of 
Saxc-Gotha  xiv,  One  dissertates,  he  is  candid ;  Two  must 
discept, — has  distinguished  ;  Three  helps  the  couple,  if  ever 
yet  man  did.  1868  —  Ring  Bk.  x.  1350,  I  try  it  with  my 
reason,  nor  discept  From  any  point  I  probe  and  pronounce 
sound. 

Discept,  obs.  form  of  Deceit. 

Disceptation  (diseph?i-Jhn).  arch.  Also  4-7 
decept-, 6  dy scept-, 6-7  descept-,  7- dissept-, 4-6 
-acio(u)n.  [a.  F .disceptation  (14th  c.  InGodef.), 
ad.  L.  disceptatidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  disceptdre :  see 
Discept.]  Disputation,  debate,  discussion. 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  xiv.  i  Take  3e  a  syk  man  in  bileue, 
not  indeceptaciouns[670<y.f.  or  dispeticiouns]of thou^tis.  1529 
More  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  203/1  Our  formar  dysceptacion  and 
reasonyng,  had  betwene  vs  before  his  departyng.  1602 
Fulbecke’  Pa7idecies  15  The  Emperour  . .  did  cause  a., 
generall  assemblie  of  estates  to  be  held  for  the  disceptation, 
and  deciding  of  this  doubt.  1670  Walton  Lives  Wks.  1793 

I.  65  These  unhappy  disceptations  between  Hooker  and 
Travers.  1755  Magens  Insurances  II.  565  Such  Contro¬ 
versy  shall  be  decided  by  the  Arbitration  of  good  and 
honest  Men  . .  who  shall  decide  the  Affair  in  such  Manner 
as  that  no  Damage  may  happen  to  the  Owner  during  the 
Time  of  Disceptation.  1833  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss. 
(1852)  1 18  Their  subtlety  in  philosophical  disceptations. 

+  Discepta’tious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. : 

see  -ous.]  Disputatious  ;  controversial. 

1682  D’Urfey  Butler's  Ghost  99  Buzzing  Whimseys 
warm’d  the  Addle  Part  of  his  disceptatious  Noddle. 

t  Biscepta  tor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  disceptdtor , 
agent-n.  f.  disceptdre  to  debate,  Discept.]  A 
disputer,  debater,  controversialist. 

1623  Cockeram,  Disceptator ,  a  Iudge  in  a  matter.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Disceptator . .  also  he  that  argues  or 
disputes.  1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  1.  29  The 
inquisitive  disceptators  of  this  Age  . .  who  with  their  alter¬ 
cation  and  Ergo’s  had  turned  out  of  their  Creed  the  Amen 
of  their  Progenitors. 

+  Disceptatorial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type 

*disceptdtori-us  (f.  disceptator :  see  prec.)  +  -Ah.] 
Pertaining  to  disputation  or  controversy. 

1810  Bentham  Pack  ing  (ifoi)  14 1  What  with  ratiocinatory, 
or  at  least  disceptatorial  cunctation. 

J*  Disce*ption.  Obs.  rare.  Erroneous  form  of 

Disceptation. 

1492  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  298  (Jam.)  For  the  discepcione  of 
the  Kingis  leigis  be  aulde  summondis. 

Disceptre,  var.  of  Dis-sceptre  v. 

+  Discerebrate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 1.. 
cerebr-um  brain  +  -ate  :i.  Cf.  decerebrize. ]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  the  brain  ;  to  disbrain. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  in.  viii.  121  For  the  discerebrat- 
ing  of  his  Knights  head. 

Discern  (dizhun),  v.  Also  4  disserne,  4-7 
discerne,  5-6  des-,  dyscerne,  6  dysserne.  See 
also  Decern,  [a.  F.  discerner,  in  OF.  also  dis¬ 
senter  ( 1 3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  discern- ere  to 
separate,  distinguish,  determine,  f.  Dis-  1  +  cent  ere 
to  separate.  In  early  times  sometimes  confused 
with  Decern,  which  in  OF.  also  appears  as  des- 
center. ] 

+  1.  trails.  To  separate  (things,  or  one  ih'mg  front 
another)  as  distinct ;  to  distinguish  and  divide. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  87  (Matz.)  Pictagoras  .. 
Fonde  first  out  .y.,  a  figure  to  discerne  Theyre  lyff  here 
short,  and  lyff  that  is  eterne.  1533  More  Anstv.  Poysoned 
Bk.  Wks.  1050/2  Our  sauiour  would  not  discerne  &  deuide 
fayth  from  the  woorke,  but  sayth  that  the  faith  it  selfe  was 
thewoorke  of  god.  1549  Covekdale  Erasm.  Par.  I  John  48 
It  is  not  the  sacramentes  that  discerne  the  children  of  God 
from  the  children  of  the  devyll ;  but  the  puritie  of  lyfe,  and 
charitie.  1614  R.  Tailor  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  iv.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  481  't  hat  precious  gem  of  reason,  by 
which  solely  We  are  discern’d  from  rude  and  brutish  beasts. 
1645  Ussher  Body  Div.  39  That  so  he  might  be  discerned 
from  all  things  created.  For  nothing  is  like  unto  God. 

2.  To  recognize  as  distinct ;  to  distinguish  or 
separate  mentally  (one  thing  from  another);  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  difference  between  (things),  arch. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  H  iv,  By  the  knowyng  of  it 
they  shalle  . .  discerne  the  good  fro  the  euyll.  1551  T.  Wil¬ 
son  Logike  (1580)  20  b,  To  discerne  the  truthe  from  that 
whiche  is  false.  1579  Fulke  Hoskins'  Pari.  363  If  we 
discern  the  two  testaments,  the  promises  are  not  the  same. 
1611  Bible  2  Sam.  xiv.  17  As  an  Angel  of  God,  so  is  my 
lord  the  king  to  discerne  good  and  bad.  1727-38  Gay 
Fables  1.  x,  Can  he  discern  the  different  natures?  1834 

J.  H.  Newman  Paroch.  Serm.  I.  xvii.  257  Like  men  who 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  discerning  colours.  1837-9  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  iv.  §  38.  172  We  discern  good  from  evil 
by  the  understanding.  1886  Ruskin  Prxterita  I.  vi.  109 
Not  having  yet  the  taste  to  discern  good  Gothic  from  bad. 
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3.  intr.  To  perceive  or  recognize  the  difference 
or  distinction  ;  to  make  a  distinction ;  to  distin¬ 
guish  or  discriminate  between,  arch. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  513  Wymmen  . .  J>at . .  Bitwene  \>z 
stele  and  J>e  stayre  disserne  no^t  cunen.  6*1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xxii.  103  pai  . .  can  discerne  betwix  glide  and  euill. 
1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xxii.  26  They  put  no  dyfference 
betwene  the  holy  and  vnholy,  nether  discerne  betwene  the 
clene  and  vnclene.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath .  11.  xix.  97  One 
that  cannot  discerne  between  Good  and  Evill.  1711  Addi¬ 
son  Sped.  No.  255.  P  5  Some  Men  cannot  discern  between 
a  noble  and  a  mean  Action.  1841  Myers  CatJi.  Th.  in. 

§  5.  18  The  spiritual  mind  .  .discerns  and  separates  between 
the  things  which  differ  in  excellence. 

4.  trans .  To  distinguish  (one  thing  or  fact)  by 
the  intellect ;  to  recognize  or  perceive  distinctly. 
(With  simple  obj.,  or  clause  expressing  a  proposi¬ 
tion.) 

13. .  Cursor M.  i5o66(Gott.)  Cum  nu  forth  vr  sauueour,  we 
haue  discernd  [3  MSS.  desired]  he,  pu  es  right  king  of  israel,  ' 
qua  sum  |?e  soth  can  se.  c  1386  Chaucer  Kut.'s  1\  2145  Than 
may  men  wel  by  this  ordre  discerne,  That  thilke  moevere 
stabul  is  and  eterne.  1529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  164/2 
If  . .  ye  coude  not  make  your  audience  to  discerne  the 
truthe.  1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1.  vi.  (1648)  41  Hence 
also  may  wee  discerne  the  reason  why  [etc.].  1667  Milton 
P.  L .  1.  326  His  swift  pursuers  from  Heav’n  Gates  discern 
Th’  advantage.  1679  L.  Addison  First  Stale  of.  Mahu- 
medism  126  If  we  look  into  the  condition  of  Christianity  1 
. .  at  the  time  . .  we  shall  discern  it  miserably  shaken  and 
convuls'd.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  v.  124  We  do  not  discern 
how  food  and  sleep  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  body. 
1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  lxviii,  I  wake,  and  I  discern  the 
truth.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  I.  33  Incapable  of  discerning 
where  their  true  interest  lay. 

b.  intr.  or  absol. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  Prol.  9(Harl.  )  In  heuene  and 
helle  and  erthe  and  salte  se  Is  felt  pi  myght  If  J?at  I  wol  | 
descerne.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions  iii.  9  Which  skill  to  | 
discern  so  narrowly  . .  is  not  in  all.  1728  Young  Love  j 
Fame  iv.  (1757)  no  Compton,  born  o’er  senates  to  preside,  1 
Deep  to  discern,  and  widely  to  survey. 

c.  intr .  To  have  cognizance,  to  judge  of. 

a  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VI I ,  Wks.  (i860)  353  This  court  of 
Star-chamber,  .discerneth.  .of  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various 
of  stellionate,  and  the  inchoations  . .  towards  crimes  capital 
. .  not  actually  committed.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Fexts , 
N.  T.  135  Is  there  nobody,  thinkest  thou,  that  can  discerne 
of  truth,  but  thou  and  thy  followers?  a  1649  Winthrop 
Neiv  Eng.  (1853)  I.  380  The  magistrates  . .  discerned  of  the 
offence  clothed  with  all  these  circumstances. 

5.  trans.  To  distinguish  (an  object)  with  the 
eyes ;  to  see  or  perceive  by  express  effort  of  the 
powers  of  vision  ;  to  6  make  out 9  by  looking,  des¬ 
cry,  behold. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1131  Wyndowe.  .was  ther  noon, 
Thurgh  which  men  myghten  any  light  discerne.  1548 
Hall  Chron .,  Rich.  Ill,  50  A  bekon  wfc  a  greate  lantern e 
. .  which  maie  be  sene  and  discerned  a  great  space  of.  1653 

H.  Coga'n  tr.  Pinto's  Frav.  v.  12  The  sinoak  was  ..  so 
thick,  as  we  could  hardly  discern  one  another.  1732 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  1.  §  10  The  best  eyes  are  necessary  to 
discern  the  minutest  objects.  1842  Tennyson  Lord  of 
Burleigh  42  Till  a  gateway  she  discerns  With  armorial 
bearings  stately,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xvii.  317  We  could 
discern  no  trace  of  rupture  [in  the  ice]. 

+  b.  intr.  or  absol.  Obs.  rare. 

C1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  n.  401  {Fair/.  &  Bodl.  MSS.) 
Or  elles  was  the  aire  so  thikke  That  y  ne  myghtfe]  not  dis¬ 
cerne  [Caxt.  that  I  myght  it  not  decerne].  ^1649  Win¬ 
throp  Hew  Eng.  (1853)  II.  72  It  was  frozen  also  to  sea  so 
far  as  one  could  well  discern.  Ibid.  II.  81  There  was  such 
a  precipice  as  they  could  scarce  discern  to  the  bottom. 

c.  trails.  To  distinguish  or  perceive  distinctly 
by  other  senses,  rare. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  71  Sundry  portions  of 
sinewes  . .  scattered  onely  to  discerne  annoyaunce  at  any 
tyme  offred.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  x,  His  ear  dis¬ 
cerned  a  distressed  childish  voice  crying. 

H  6.  Formerly  sometimes  used  for  Decern. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  549  We  . .  pronounce,  dyscerne 
and  declare,  the  same  kynge  Rycharde . .  to  be . .  vnable . .  and 
vnworthy  to  the  rule  and  gouernaunce  of  the  foresayd 
realmys.  1533  Coverdale  Lord's  Supper  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  I.  449  It  pertaineth  not  to  every  private  person  to 
judge  and  discern,  who  ought  to  be  admitted.  1563  Foxe 
A.  M.  770  b,  We  do  ..  discerne,  deme,  and  iudge  the 
same  to  be  committed  to  yc  . ;  custodye  of  such  person  or 
persons  as  his  maiesty  shall  apoynte.  1596  Dalkymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  66  That,  quhilke  Ptolomie  discernet 
to  be  among  the  hindmost  lies  of  Schytland. 

Discern  diz5\nF,  sb.  rare [f.  Discern  v.~\ 
The  act  of  discerning ;  discernment,  perception. 

1830  W.  Phillips  Mt.  Sinai  11.  582  Afront  was  stationed, 
facile  of  discern,  An  orb  immiscible  of  mist  profound. 
Discernable,  var.  of  Discernible. 
t  Discernance.  Obs.  [f.  Discern  v.  +  -ance: 
perh.  from  a  French  original.] 

1.  Distinction,  difference. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilessc  (ed.  2)  36  b,  Those  bodies  . . 
are  distinguish t  by  no  difference  of  sex,  because  they  are 
simple  ;  and  the  discernance  of  sex  belongs  to  bodies  com¬ 
pound. 

2.  Discernment,  discrimination,  judgement. 

1612  tr.  Benvenuto' s  Passenger  (N.),  He  . .  manifesteth, 
that  either  he  hath  but  a  blinde  discernance,  or  that  in 
wisedonie  he  is  inferiour  to  a  woman. 

Disce*rnant.  rare.  [a.  F.  discernant ,  pr.  pple. 
of  discerner  to  Discern.]  One  who  discerns  or 
discriminates. 

1822  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXVIII.  35  These  persons  were 
called  the  discernants. 


Discerner  (dizS-jnsz).  [f.  Discern  v.  +-ER1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  discerns,  discriminates,  or 
perceives  :  see  the  verb. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  274  To  be  vynteners, 
discerners,  and  tasters  of  the  same.  1539  Cranmer  II eb.  iv. 
12  The  vvorde  of  God  . .  is  a  discerner  of  the  though tes  and 
of  the  intentes  of  the  herte.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  1.  i. 
32  'Twas  said  they  saw  but  one,  and  no  Discerner  Durst 
wagge  his  Tongue  in  censure.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  515 
?  2,  I  am  too  nice  a  Discerner  to  laugh  at  any,  but  whom 
most  other  People  think  tine  Fellows.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  292  Discerners  of  characters  . .  who  would  have 
known  our  future  great  men. 

Discernible  (dizaMnib’l),  a .  Also  6-8  dis¬ 
cernable,  (7  discerneable,  decerneable).  [orig. 

a.  F.  discernable,  f.  discerner ;  after  middle  of  17th 
c.  conformed  to  the  L.  form  discernibilis ,  f.  dis- 
cernere  to  Discern  :  see  -ble.] 

1 .  Capable  of  being  discerned ;  perceptible  :  a. 
by  the  sight:  Visible,  that  can  be  descried. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  Pref.,  If  the  godly  hadde 
then  sought  any  discernable  forme  with  their  eies.  1597 
Hooker  Fract.  <$•  Serrn.  in  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxvii.  (1617)  363 
When  I  behold  with  mine  eyes  some  small  scarce  discern¬ 
able  Graine  or  Seed.  1652HS2  Heylin  Cosmogr.  11.  (1682) 
T12  The  Cathedral  easily  discernable  by  Mariners  as  they 
sail  along.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  1.  v.  43  It  is  scarce  dis¬ 
cernible  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
F.  Holt  ii,  There  was  the  slightest  possible  quiver  dis¬ 
cernible  across  Jermyn’s  face. 

b.  by  other  senses,  rare. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  212  Nor  did  it  cause  the  least  dis¬ 
cernable  pain.  1684-5  Boyle  Min.  JValers  83,  I  did  not 
find  ..  the  Purging  Springs  ..  to  have  any  discernible 
Acidity.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <5-  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xiii.  67 
A  discernible  weight.  1866  Geo.  Elio  t  F.  Holt  xxx,  The 
buzz  and  tread  and  the  fitfully  discernible  voices. 

c.  by  the  understanding. 

1620  Sanderson  Serin.  I.  142  Hypocrisie  is  spun  of  a  fine 
thred,  and  is  not  easily  discernable,  without  very  diligent 
examination.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Dud.  Dubit.  1.  v.  rule  iv. 
§  i  When  we  are  in  a  perceiued,  discernible  state  of  danger. 
1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  1.  iv.  (ed.  4)  32  That  discernible 
and  obvious  course  of  events.  1863  E.  V.  Neale  Anal. 
Fit.  <5*  Nat.  181  Under  all  their  differences  there  would  be 
discernible  a  principle  of  unity. 

t  2.  Distinguishable  ( from  something  else).  Obs. 
(Cf.  Discern  v.  2.) 

1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  (1603)  2  If . .  any 
man  affirme  that  true  Judgement  cannot  be  severed  from 
true  valour,  yet  ordinarily  the  one  doth  appeere  more  dis¬ 
cernable  from  the  other  in  divers  subjects.  1670  Walton 
Lives  in.  220  He  never  [laboured]  ..  to  get  glory  to  him¬ 
self  ;  but  glory  only  to  God :  which  intention,  he  would 
often  say,  was  as  discernable  in  a  Preacher,  as  a  Natural 
from  an  Artificial  beauty. 

+  3.  actively.  Capable  of  discerning.  Obs.  rare. 

1603  Daniel  Panegyric  to  King  lxvii,  God  . .  Hath  . . 
framed  thy  heart  Discernable  of  all  apparencies. 

Hence  Discernibleness,  the  quality  of  being 
discernible. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Discernibleness ,  visibleness.  1881 

J.  Cairns  Unbelief  18th  C.  vi.  270  The  concession  he  makes 
as  to  the  discernibleness  of  Creation.  1890  J.  H.  Stirling 
Gifford  Led.  ix.  160  Discernibleness  involves  negation. 
We  should  net  know  what  warmth  is,  were  there  no  cold. 

Discernibly  (diza-rnibli),  at  tv.  Also  7  -ably, 
[f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.]  In  a  discernible  manner  or  de¬ 
gree  ;  perceptibly. 

1643  T.  Goodwin  Frial  Christian's  Grcnvth  67  Christians 
doe  not  grow  discernably  till  after  some  space.  1669  W. 
Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  364  Its  taste  is  more  discernably 
nitrous.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  48  Whether 
..a  righteous  government  be  not  discernibly  planned  out. 
1766  Lee  in  Phil.  'Frans.  LVI.  103  The  filtered  liquors  were 
not  discernibly  different  in  colour  and  taste.  1839  Foster 
in  Life  $  Corr.  (1846)  II.  368  Revealed  discernibly  through 
the  solemn  mystery. 

Discerning  (diza’iniq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Discern  v. 
+  -ing  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Discern  (q.v.) ; 
distinction,  discrimination  ;  intellectual  perception, 
discernment. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxiv.  1,  By  the  inwarde  wyttes 
to  have  decern ynge.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  123  b, 
The  discernynge  of  true  reuelacyons  . .  from  false  illusi  ons. 
1644  Milton  Judgm.  Bucer  Wks.  1738  I.  275  If  it  be  in 
man’s  discerning  to  sever  Providence  from  Chance.  1711 
Steele  Sped .  No.  149  p  4  If  they  are  Men  of  discerning, 
they  can  observe  the  Motives  of  your  Heart.  1822  T. 
Mitchell  Aristoph.  I.  85  It  asks  not  his  nicer  discerning 
To  observe  [etc.]. 

Discerning,  ///■  a.  ff.  as  prec.  +  -ing-.] 
That  discerns  (see  the  verb) ;  distinguishing,  dis¬ 
criminating,  perceiving  ;  csp.  (of  persons  or  their 
minds,  etc.)  Having  or  showing  discernment ; 
quick  in  intellectual  perception  ;  penetrating. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  <S-  Itor.  49  b,  Directed  . .  by  a  better 
discerning  wisdom.  1680-3  Soame  &  Dryjden  tr.  Boi leant  s 
Art  of  Poetry  in.  801  A  glance,  a  touch,  discovers  to  the 
wise;  But  every  man  has  not  discerning  eyes.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  261  T  9  Before  Marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inqui¬ 
sitive  and  discerning  in  the  Faults  of  the  Person  beloved. 
1781  Cowe’ER  Conversation  373  True  modesty  is  a  discerning 
grace,  And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place.  1840  Macaulay 
Ess.,  Clive  (1834)  531/2  Every  discerningand  impartial  judge 
will  admit,  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  common. 

•|-b.  Separating,  dividing;  cf.  Discern  v. 

1.  Obs. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy  Commun.  ii.  §1.119  Are  we  im¬ 
proved  by  the  purification  of  the  discerning  flalnes  ? 


Discerningly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2]  In  a 
discerning  manner ;  with  discernment. 

1634  M.  Sandys  Prudence  74  (T.)  Memory  discerningly  and 
distinctly  reverts  unto  things.  1717  Garth  Pref.  Chad (1810) 
419  These  two  errours  Ovid  has  most  discerningly  avoided. 
1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  Pref.  (1879). 99  That  they  may 
judge  discerningly  and  charitably  of  their  fellow-men.  1866 
Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  v,  Here  his  large  eyes  looked  discern¬ 
ingly  through  the  spectacles. 

Discernment  (diz5\irunent).  [f.  Discern  v. 
+  -ment.  Cf.  F.  discernement  (17th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1.  a.  The  act  of  discerning  or  perceiving  by  the 
intellect ;  intellectual  perception  or  apprehension. 

168.  in  Somers  Frads  II.  340  Leading  me  to  a  right  Dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  present  Condition  into  which  we  are  now 
brought.  1729  Butler  Serin.  Wks.  3874  II.  174  Reason 
tends  to  and  rests  in  the  discernment  of  truth.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  277  The  savage  ..  has  a  quicker  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  track  than  the  civilized  man.  1882  Farrar  Early 
Chr.  II.  536  A  power  of  critical  discernment. 

b.  The  faculty  of  discerning  ;  discrimination, 
judgement;  keenness  of  intellectual  perception; 
penetration,  insight. 

1586  [see  Decernment,  s.v.  Decern].  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  1.  iii.  9  Things  invisible,  but  unto  intellectual! 
discernments.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  II.  xlvi.  726  His  dis¬ 
cernment  was  expressed  in  the  choice  of  this  important  post. 
1875  Manning  Mission  H.  Ghost  vii.  177  The  eye  of  the  soul 
acquires  a  discernment  whereby  some  can  instantly  read  the 
characters  of  others. 

+  2.  The  act  of  distinguishing ;  a  distinction. 
Obs.  (Cf.  Dtscern  v.  2.) 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  107  But  that  touching 
the  difference  of  counsels,  or  tender  of  his  life,  should  make 
a  discernement.  1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1.  x.  §  4 
(R.)  It  is  not  practicable,  to  frame  rules  for  the  discernment 
between  due  praises  and  flatteries. 

3.  Perception  by  the  senses;  distinguishing  by 
sight,  distinct  vision.  ?  Obs.  (Cf.  Discern  v.  5.) 

1727  Philip  Quarll  6  Being  come  within  reach  of  plain 
Discernment. 

Discerp  (disoup),  v.  Now  rare.  Pa.  t.  and 
pple.  discerped,  diseerpt.  [ad.  L.  discerp-ere  to 
tear  in  pieces,  f.  Dis-  1  +  carpere  to  pick,  pluck, 
etc.  Cf.  Excerp.  The  pa.  pple.  diseerpt  rests, 
partly  at  least,  on  the  L.  pa.  pple.  discerpt-us.’] 

1.  trans.  To  pluck  or  tear  asunder,  pull  to  pieces; 
fig.  to  divide  forcibly  into  parts  or  fragments,  to 
dismember. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  51  The  cruelle  . .  wodnes  of 
wykyd  spirytys  the  whiche  al  to  bete  me  discerpte  me.  .and 
al  to  brend  me.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  28  Being  once  so 
discerped  [they]  can  neuer  after  neither  in  applying  their 
owne  parts  togither,  neither  yet  in  fastning  . .  them  to  any 
body,  .reuiue  and  quicken  againe.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial. 
iv.  xxxiii.  ( 1713^  385  This  Horn,  .is  the  Roman  Empire  dis¬ 
cerped  into  so  many  Kingdoms.  1682  —  Aunot.  Claimin' s 
Lux  O.  182  It  is  no  derogation  to  his  Omnipotence  that  he 
;  cannot  discerp  a  Spirit  once  created. 

2.  To  pluck  or  tear  off,  sever  ( from  a  whole). 

1655  H.  More  Antid.  A  th.  (1662)  173  There  is  no  means 

1  . .  to  discerp  or  separate  any  one  ray  of  this  Orbe,  and  keep 

|  it  apart  by  it  self.  1778  Apthorpe  Preval.  Chr.  31 1  His 
principle  was,  that  the  human  soul,  discerped  from  the  soul 
!  of  the  universe,  after  death  was  re-fused  into  the  parent- 
substance.  1845  T.  Coovkr  Purgatory  Siucidcs{i8T])  1 15  The 
Soul  Lived  consciously  diseerpt  from  her  clay  shrine.  1869 
Baring-Gould  Origin  Belief  (187 8)  I.  xii.  247  Infinite  space 
may  have  parts  in  it  discerped,  and  the  interval  subdivided. 

+  Disce*rpible,  CL.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *discer- 
p/bil-isy  f.  discerpere  :  see  prec.,  and  cf.  discernible. 
Later  supplanted  by  discerptible. ]  =  Discerptible. 

1655  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  (1662)  150  One  part  is  not 
separable  or  discerpible  from  another,  but  the  intire  Sub¬ 
stance  ..  is  indivisible.  1661  Glanvill  Van.  Dogm.  51 
I  What  is  most  dense  and  least  porous,  will  be  most  coherent 
and  least  discerpible.  1720  Bibliotheca  Biblica  I.  435  A 
Vapour,  or  a  Fluid  Discerpible  Substance. 

Hence  +  Discerpibility,  ’[  Discerpibleness 

=  Discerptibility. 

1682  H.  More  Aunot.  Glanvill s  Lux  O.  220  In  Fire,  no 
doubt  the  Discerpibility  is  yet  harder.  1722  Wollaston 
Relig.  Nat.  v.  74  A  natural  discerpibility  and  susceptivity 
of  various  shapes.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Discerpibleness , 
capableness  or  aptness  to  be  pulled  in  Pieces. 

Diseerpt,  pa.  pple.  of  Discerp  v.,  q.  v. 

t  Discerpted ^ppl.a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  discerpt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  discerpere  to  Discerp  +  -ed  1 2.  Cf.  excerpt 
vb.]  Plucked  or  torn  asunder,  divided,  separated. 

1607  J.  King  Serin.  Nov.  4  Manic  a  thousand  discerpted 
limme.  1631  J.  Burges  Auszv.  Rejoined  203  A  few  dis¬ 
cerpted  parcells.  1633  P.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  7  Dead 
corpses  and  discerpted  limbs. 

Discerptible  (diso-jptib’l),  a.  [f.  L.  dis¬ 
eerpt-  ppl.  stem  of  discerp-ere :  see  -ble.]  Capable 
I  of  being  plucked  asunder,  or  divided  into  parts  or 
pieces ;  divisible. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  16  Upon  supposition  that  they  are 
compounded  and  so  discerptible.  1837  J.  McCi  lloch  At¬ 
tributes  of  God{  18431  HI.  514  Not  only  extensible  but  dis¬ 
cerptible.  1867  Content p.  Rez'.V.  226  The  soul  is  discerptible, 
and  perishes  with  the  body. 

Hence  Discerptibility,  divisibility;  Discerp- 
tibleness  (Ash,  1775). 

1755  Johnson,  Discerptibility ,  liableness  to  be  destroyed  by 
disunion  of  parts.  1837  MrCuLi.ocH  A  ttributes  of  God  (1843) 
II.  466  Without  any  apparent  regard  to  hardness,  rigidity, 
weight,  toughness,  flexibility,  softness,  discerptibility.  1867 
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Content f>.  Rev.  V.  228  The  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the 
perishable  quality  of  the  soul  by  its  discerptibility. 

Discerption  (disaupjan).  Now  rare.  fad. 
L.  discerptibn-em  (in  Vulgate),  n.  of  action  from 
disc er p  ere  \  see  Discerp.] 

1.  The  action  of  pulling  to  pieces,  dilaceration ; 
fig.  division  into  parts  or  fragments. 

1647  Hr.  H  all  Peacemaker  (T Hence  are  churches,  con¬ 
gregations,  families,  persons,  torn  asunder,  .so  as  the  whole 
earth  is  strewed  over  with  the  woful  monuments  of  our 
discerptions.  174X  Coventry  Phil,  to  Hyd.  iv.  (T.)  The  dis- 
cerpsion  of  Osiris's  body  into  fourteen  parts  by  his  relentless 
adversary.  1844  Lingard  A nglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xiv.  306 
The  discerption  of  his  members.  1868  Gladstone  Juv. 
Mundi  ix.  (1869)  373  Heracles  suffers  a  strange  discerption 
of  individuality  ;  for  his  eidolon  or  shade  moves  and  speaks 
here,  while  ‘  he  himself  is  at  the  banquet  of  the  immortals’. 

2.  The  action  of  tearing  off,  severance  (of  a  part 
from  a  whole) ;  cotter .  a  portion  torn  off  or  severed. 

1688  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  242  Even  the  Propagation  of 
Light  is  by  Discerption  ;  some  Effluvia  or  Emanations  of 
the  enlightening  Candle  passing  into  that  which  is  lightened. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  402  The  discerption  of 
souls  from  thence  [the  mundane  soul]  to  inhabit  human 
bodies.  Ibid.  II.  291  Supposing  it  could  be  proved,  that 
[brutes],  .are  discerptions  too  from  the  general  fund  of  spiri¬ 
tual  substance.  1822  T.  Taylor  Apnleius  37  If  he  . .  does 
not.  .restore  the  dead  body  entire,  he  is  compelled  to  repair 
the  whole  of  whatever  has  been  bitten  and  taken  from  it, 
with  discerptions  from  his  own  face. 

Disce*rptive,  Cl.  rare.  [f.  L.  discerpt -  ppl. 
stem  of  discerp-ere  +  -ive.]  Having  the  quality  of 
dividing  or  separating ;  tending  to  pull  to  pieces. 

18. .  Ogilvie  cites  N.  B.  Rev. 

Disce*rt,  obs.  form  of  Desert  sb.  1 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  316,  I  herd  neuer  telle,  for 
what  maner  discert. 

Discese,  -cess(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Decease,  Dis¬ 
ease,  Disseize. 

t  Discess.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  disccss-us  de¬ 
parture,  f.  disc cd Hr e :  see  Discede  ]  Departure. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  299  Aftir  myn  discess  wolues  of 
raueyn  shal  come  [quoting  Acts  xx.  29]. 

+  Discession.  Obs.  Also  7  dissession.  [ad. 
L.  discession-em ,  n.  of  action  from  L.  disced  ere : 
see  prec.]  Departure;  secession;  separation. 

1521  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  337  Before  the  comynge  of  anti- 
chryst  there  shall  be  a  notable  discession  and  departyng  from 
the  faythe  of  the  chirche.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix. 

§  20  So  vniuersall  an  oppression,  as  might  cause  a  generall 
dissession  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  1612-15  Bi*.  Hall 
Contempt.)  N.  T.  iv.  xv,  Their  slinking  away  (one  by  one) 
may  seem  to  carry  a  shew  of  deliberate  and  voluntary  dis¬ 
cession.  1662  Hobbes  Seven  Prob.  Wks.  1845  VII.  19  As 
you  pull,  the  wax  grows  ..  more  and  more  slender;  there 
being  a  perpetual  parting  or  discession  of  the  outermost 
parts. 

Disceue,  -eyue,  -eyt  e,  obs.  ff.  Deceive,  -ceit. 
+  Discey'VOUS,  a.  Obs. rare.  [ad.  OF.  deceveux 
(Godefroy),  in  AF.  *decevaus,  f.  decevoir  to  De¬ 
ceive  :  see  -ous.]  Deceptive,  deceitful. 

1421  tr.  Sect-eta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv,  (E.E.T.S.)  217  Suclie 
a  man  is  lechelorus  and  disceyuous. 

+  Dischain,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  16th  c.  F.  deschain- 
er  (mod.F.  dechatner),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  chattier  to 
chain.]  trails.  To  set  free  as  from  a  chain ;  to 
unchain,  unloose.  Hence  Dischained///.  a. 

1598  Sylvester  Mathieu's  Trophies  Hen.  IV  France ,  To 
W.  Cecil  8  Henry’s  Death  through  Hell’s  dis-chained  Rage. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  51  The;r  owne  irregular 
lusts  and  unordinate  appetites,  which  now  he  (as  it  were) 
dischainid  and  let  loose. 

t  Discha’nnel,  w.  Obs.  [f.  Dis- 70  + Chan¬ 
nel  jA]  trails.  To  turn  (a  stream)  out  of  its 
channel ;  rejl.  and  intr.  to  quit  its  channel ;  to 
discharge  itself  (into  the  sea,  etc.). 

1607  A.  Brewer  Lingua  hi.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  394 
The  river  Alpheus  at  that  time  pursuing  his  beloved  Are- 
thusa  dischannelled  himself  of  his  former  course.  1652-62 
Heylin  Cosmogr.  in.  (1673)  4/1  Cataractes,  dischannelling 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Ibid.  in.  (1682)  165  Mixt  with  those 
streams  they  are  dischannelled  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Discharacter  v. :  see  Dis-  7. 

Discharge  (disitjauds),  v.  Forms :  4-6  des- 
charge,  (4-7  discarge,  5-6  dyseharge,  6  dis-, 
dyschardge,  Sc.  dischairge,  6-7  discharg,  7 
discarg),  4-  discharge,  [a.  OF.  descharge-r, 
(mod.F-.  decharger)  in  12th  c.  deschargier,  ONF. 
deskargier—Yr.  and  Sp.  descargar,  It.  (di)scarcare, 
-caricare,  in  med.L.  des-,  discargdre  (12th  c.  in  Du 
Cange) late  L.  type  *discarricdre,  f.  Dis-  4  4- 
carricdre  to  load,  to  Charge.] 

I.  To  free,  rid,  or  relieve  a  thing  (or  person)  from 
that  with  which  it  is  charged. 

1.  trans.  To  unload  (a  ship,  etc.)  from  that  with 
which  it  is  charged  or  loaded ;  to  rid  of  a  charge 
or  load  ;  to  disburden.  (Also  absol.,  and  intr.  for 
rejl.) 

1382  Wyclif  Acts  xxvii.  38  And  thei.  .discargeden  [v.rr. 
dischargeden,  -chargiden]  the  schipp,  castinge  whete  in  to 
the  see.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  260  The  maronners  of  Gene 
receyued  them  moche  honorably  . .  and  discharged  theyr 
shippes.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  ( 1568)  II.  765  No 
man  unoccupied,  some  lading.,  some  discharging,  some 
commyng  for  more.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  167  At  the  first,  ships  were  accustomed  to  discarge  at 
Lymne.  1601  Holland  Pliny  1. 193  Himselfe  saw  at  Puteoli, 


a  certain  ship  discharged  of  Elephants  embarked  therein. 
1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  20  We.  .discharg’d  the  Bark,  and 
parted  the  small  Cargo  between  our  two  Ships.  1891  Law 
Times  XCII.  78/2  A  strike  took  place  amongst  the  men 
employed  to  discharge  the  vessel. 

b.  To  disburden  (a  weapon,  as  a  bow  or  gun) 
by  letting  fly  the  missile  with  which  it  is  charged 
or  loaded  ;  to  fire  off  (a  fire-arm).  Also  absol. 

1555  Eden  Decades  159  The  gouernoure  discharged  aboute 
.xx.  pieces  of  ordinaunce  ageynste  them.  1644  Nye  Gun¬ 
nery  (1670)  39  He  should  know  how  to  charge  and  discharge 
Gunner  like.  1745  Wesley  Ans7V.  Ch.  32  To  discharge 
your  Spleen  and  Malice  !  Say,  Your  Muskets  and  Blunder- 
busses.  1872  Yeats  Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  334  When  his 
piece  was  discharged,  he  had  to  defend  himself  with  his 
sword. 

+  c.  intr.  (for  reft)  Of  a  fire-arm:  To  go  off. 
c  1580  J.  Hooker  Life  Sir  P.  Carew  in  A  rchxol.  XXV  III. 
139  The  matche  gave  fier,  and  the  pece  dyschardged.  1582 
N.  Lichkfield  tr.  Castanhedd's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  lxxi.  144  b, 
Some  of  the  Ordinaunce  of  the  fleete  beganne  to  discharge. 

d.  Electr.  (trans.)  To  rid  of  an  electric  charge  ; 
to  withdraw  electricity  from.  (Also  intr.  for  rejl.) 

1748  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  199  The  bottle  being 
thereby  discharged,  the  man  would  be  charged.  1794  G. 
Adams  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xlvii.  295  It  [a  Leyden 
phial]  will  be  discharged  of  its  fire  with  a  loud  snap.  1836-9 
Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  83/1  The  torpedo  sometimes  bears 
great  irritation,  .without  discharging.  1869  T.  Graham  in 
Sci.  Opinion  10  Feb.  270/3  On  charging  and  discharging 
portions  of  the  same  palladium  wire  repeatedly,  the  curious 
retraction  was  found  to  continue. 

e.  transf.  and  fig.  To  rid,  clear  (of) ;  to  deprive 
(of  ).  Now  rare . 

13. .  K.  Alis.  3868  Y  am  of  Perce  deschargid,  Of  Mede, 
and  of  Assyre  aquyted.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  13  pei  [the 
clergy]  wolde  hemself  descharge  Of  pouerte  and  become 
grebe.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  eexliii.  (1482)  285  Quene 
Isabell  was  dyscharged  of  al  hir  dower,  and  sente  oute  of 
Englond.  1520  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  26 
The  same  person  . .  shalbe  discharged  of  his  ffraunches. 
1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  157  He  is  bound  . .  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  citie  of  all  leprous  persons.  1658  Evelyn  Fr. 
Card.  (1675)  92  You  need  only  discharge  them  of  the  dead 
wood.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Lc  Blond's  Gardening  188  At  that 
Time  the  Earth  being  wholly  discharged  of  its  Moisture,  is 
very  dry.  1736  Bailey  Househ.  Did.  355  Discharge  the 
fish  of  its  scales  and  entrails.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos. 
Syst.  103  The  assertion  . .  that  whatever  has  misery  for  a 
quality  can  never  be  discharged  of  it. 

f.  rejl.  To  disburden  oneself  by  utterance;  to 
give  vent  to  words,  feelings,  etc.  ?  Obs. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  1353, 1  wyll  myself  discharge 
To  lettered  men  at  large.  1713  Steele  Guardian  No.  29 
f  26  We  now  and  then  discharge  ourselves  in  a  symphony 
of  laughter.  1752  Fielding  Amelia  v.  i,  The  colonel., 
discharged  himself  of  two  or  three  articles  of  news. 

2.  fig .  To  relieve  of  (an  obligation  or  charge)  ; 
to  exonerate  ;  to  exempt,  let  off,  release  from. 

To  discharge  a  bankrupt',  to  release  him  from  further 
legal  liability  for  debts  contracted  before  his  bankruptcy. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  313  Discharged  wille  fiei 
be  of  pe  grete  oth  fiei  suore.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tourtf&CS) 

56  She  might  have  saide,  ‘  Aske  myn  husbonde  that  ques- 
tyon  and  not  me  and  thus  she  might  have  discharged  her 
of  her  ansuere.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  771 
Neither  king  nor  Pope  can  geve  any  place  such  a  privilege 
that  it  shall  discharge  a  man  of  his  debtes  beyng  able  to 
pay.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  328,  I  discharge  thee 
of  thy  prisoner,  and  I  thanke  thee.  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst. 
Antichr.  1.  iii.  126  Doth  not  the  Lawe  discarg  from  a 
vowe  that  which  hath  a  superfluous  member.  1714  Fr.  Bk. 
of  Rates  11  We  have  established  the  Imposition  of  50 
Sols  per  Ton,  on  the  Freight  of  all  Strangers  Ships,  at  the 
same  time  discharging  those  of  our  own  Subjects.  1784 
Form  Bankrupt's  Certif  in  Tomlins  Law  Did.  s.  v.,  We 
..  testify  and  declare  our  consent.,  that  the  said  John 
Thomas,  .be  discharged  from  his  debts  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  act.  1786  j.  Bacon  Liber  Regis  Pref.,  An  Account  of  I 
the  Valuations  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in  England  ! 
and  Wales,  which  are  now  charged  with  the  Payment  of  | 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  or  were  lately  discharged  from  any 
Payment  to  those  Revenues,  on  account  of  the  Smallness 
of  their  Income.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  VI.  448/1  We  are  not  dis¬ 
charged  of  our  duties  towards  our  female  readers  by  any 
coyness  on  their  part.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  viii.  95  Some 
boroughs  were  discharged  by  the  sheriffs  from  sending 
members. 

+  b.  rejl.  To  relieve  oneself  of  an  obligation  by 
fulfilling  it.  To  discharge  oneself  of:  to  acquit 
oneself  of,  perform,  fulfil  (a  duty  or  obligation) 

=  sense  11  ;  to  pay  (a  debt)  =  sense  10.  Obs. 

1586  Holinsiied  Chron.  II.  447  Such  magistrates., 
as  neither  are  comburgesses  nor  apt  to  discharge  them¬ 
selves  of  such  offices.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron 
Age  252  To  discharge  themselves  of  a  part  of  their  debts. 
1705  Addison  Italy  94  Yet  ’tis  observ’d  of  ’em,  that  they 
discharge  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  Dexterity  in 
such  Embassies,  .as  are  laid  on  ’em. 

3.  trails.  To  relieve  of  a  charge  or  office  ;  (more 
usually)  to  dismiss  from  office,  service,  or  em¬ 
ployment  ;  to  cashier.  Constr.  from ,  +  of ;  prep, 
rarely  omitted. 

1476  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  37  All.  .insufficient  personnes 
..to  discharge,  ammove,  and  avoide.  1548  Hall  Chron ., 
Hen.  VI)  135  b,  The  duke  of  Yorke  was  discharged  of  the 
office  of  Regent.  1599  Harsnet  Agst.  Darcll  94  About 
a  Moneth  or  five  weekes  after  he  was  Discharged  of  M. 
Brakenburies  Service.  1664  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  144 
Being,  .discovered  to  be' a  rampant  Socinian,  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  of  employment.  1738  Comm.  Sense  (1739)  II.  203 
Enemies  . .  insisted  I  should  be  forthwith  discharged  his 
Service.  1836  Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xxiii,  He  wanted 
to  leave  the^service  ;  he  hoped  that  Captain  Wilson  would 


discharge  him  and  send  him  home.  1884  Pae  Eustace 
67  You  are  an  idle,  drunken  vagabond,  and  I'll  have 
you  discharged. 

+  b.  ref.  To  disburden  or  relieve  oneself  of  an 
office  or  employment  by  quitting  or  renouncing  it. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8939  Now  is  tyme  in  this  tru  . .  To 
discharge  me  as  cheftain.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  N  iv, 
Syre  I  rendre  and  dyseharge  me  of  your  offyee. 

J4.  trans.  To  clear  of  a  charge  or  accusation  \ 
to  exculpate,  acquit.  Obs. 

c  1500  Lancelot  3227  Bot,  if  god  will,  I  sal  me  son  dis¬ 
charg.  Say  to  sir  kay  I  sal  not  her  the  charg,  He  sal  no 
mater  have  me  to  rapref.  1552  Huloet,  Discharge,  .extra 
culpam ponere.  1638  Penit.  Conf.  vii.  (1657)  132  We  may 
well  doubt  if  every  Sir  John’s  absolution  discharge  us  before 
god.  1661  Bramhall  Just  Vind.  ix.  245  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  charge  the  Church  of  Rome,  unless  we  can  dis¬ 
charge  our  selves,  and  acquit  our  own  Church  of  the  guilt 
of  Schisme.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  1.  xvi.  The  con¬ 
stable  hath  not  been  discharged  of  suspicion  on  this  account. 

5.  To  dismiss  (a  prisoner  in  charge  of  the  officers 
of  the  law,  or  one  charged  with  an  offence)  ;  to 
release  from  custody,  liberate. 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  82  The  duke  of  Nor- 
foke.  .and  the  byshoppe  of  Wyssiter  had  their  pardone,  and 
ware  dyschargyd.  1699  in  Col.  Rec .  Fennsylv .  I.  549 
Requesting  to  be  discharged  from  his  confinement.  1771 
Junius  Lett.  xliv.  239  The. . magistrate .. declares  the  war¬ 
rant  illegal  and  discharges  the  prisoner.  1797  Monthly 
Mag.  III.  550  The  sheriff  may  then  discharge  the  defendant. 
1887  'Times  26  Aug.  10/2  Mr.  d’Eyncourt  discharged  a  man 
accused  of  picking  pockets. 

b.  To  dismiss,  send  away,  let  go.  (C f.  also  3.) 
(f  Also  with  indirect  obj .  by  omission  of from.) 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  20  Whom  your 
selfe  knew  an  houre  before  our  conference,  to  have  bin  dis¬ 
charged  our  company.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conest aggio 
120  They  woulde  not  discharge  the  souldiers.  1652  Wads¬ 
worth  tr.  Sandoval's  Civil  Wars  Sp.  333  Requiring- the 
Commissioners  forthwith  to  discharge  him  the  Citie.  1807 
Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  316  At  the  end  of  which  time  . .  the  girl 
was  a  second  time  discharged  cured.  1893  Law  Times 
XCV.  249/2  The  jury,  having  informed  the  court  that  they 
had  no  presentment  to  make,  w'ere  discharged. 

6.  To  charge  or  command  not  to  do  something 
(cf.  Charge  v.  14) ;  to  prohibit,  forbid.  Also 
with  the  action  as  obj.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  (Chiefly  Sc.) 

1570  Levins  Manip.  31  To  discharge,  inhibere ,  absoluere. 
1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie’s  Hist.  Scot.  viii.  89  This  par- 
leament  . .  discharges  al  man  the  futball,  and  al  sik  games. 
1632  Lithgow'  Trav.  ix.  389  The  Cardinall . .  discharged  him 
to  say  Masse  for  a  yeare.  1693  Col.  Rec. fennsylv .  I.  368 
And  discharge  all  others  from  Transporting  Anie  persons 
over  the  Skuillkill.  1707  Act  agst.  Innov.  Worship  21  Apr. 
(Jam.),  The  General  Assembly?,  doth  hereby  discharge  the 
practice  of  all  such  innovations.  1716  Wodrcnu  Corr.  (1843) 
II.  120  The  ministers.  .w'ere  discharged  to  pray  for  King 
George  even  in  their  families.  [1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.)  s.  v., 
A  dischaa’ged  ’im  of  ivver  cornin’  agen  o’  the  graound.  1889 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  I  discharge  you  fra  iver  speakin’ 
to  oor  'Melia  ony  moore.] 

7.  Arch.  To  relieve  (some  part)  of  superincum¬ 
bent  weight  or  pressure  by  distributing  this  over 
adjacent  parts.  (Also  b.  with  the  weight  as  obj.) 

1667  Primatt  City  Sp  C.  Build.  82  One  Lintal  to  discharge 
the  two  windows  and  Balcony-door.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.  138  Put  a  Girder  between,  to  Discharge  the  Length 
of  the  Joysts.  1715  Leoni  Palladio's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  51 
The  arched  ceilings. .are  made  of  cane,  to  discharge  the 
Walls.  1788  [see  Discharging  ppl.  a.].  1879  Cassell’s 

Techn.  Educ.  hi.  195/2  The  arch  ..  not  only  supports  the 
wall  above,  but  ‘discharges’  the  weight  over  the  walls  on 
each  side. 

IT.  To  remove,  throw  off,  clear  away  a  charge. 

8.  To  remove  (that  with  which  anything  is 
charged) ;  to  clear  out,  send  out  or  forth,  emit. 
spec.  a.  To  take  out,  clear  away,  empty  out,  unload 
from  a  vessel,  etc.  (Also  predicated  of  the  vessel: 
cf.  c  below.) 

1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  425  All  smaKvodde  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  Bak.  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda’s 
Conq.  E.  Ind.  xlii.  96  That  ther  w'ere  setled  a  Factorie,  to 
discharge  the  Merchandize  the  which  were  appointed  for 
that  place.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  1.  4  The  Ships  as  usually 
take  in  water,  .yet  they  do  as  frequently  discharge  it  again 
at  some  of  these  Islands,  and  take  in  better.  1720  Col.  Rec . 
Pennsylv.  III.  1 12  Preventing  Sickly  Vessels  from  discharg¬ 
ing  their  goods  or  passengers.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef  Mast 
xx.  59  They  came  to  anchor,  moored  ship,  and  commenced 
discharging  hides  and  tallow'.  Ibid.  xxii.  67  Having  dis¬ 
charged  her  cargo  and  taken  in  ballast,  she  prepared  to  get 
under  w'eigh.  1840  Thackeray  Paris  Sk.dk.  (1869)  1  The 
two  coaches  draw  near,  and  from  thence,  .trunks,  children 
.  .and  an  affectionate  wife  are  discharged  on  the  quay. 

b.  To  send  forth,  let  fly  (a  missile,  a  blow,  etc.); 
to  fire  off  (a  shot). 

c  1500  Melusine  lxii.  369  He  . .  wold  haue  take  the  swerd 
to  haue  descharged  it  vpon  the  serpent.  1604  Shaks.  Oth. 
11.  i.  57  They  do  discharge  their  Shot  of  Courtesie.  1669 
Stuemy  Mariner' s  Mag.  v.  75  Of  the  ..  Motion  or  Course 
of  a  Shot  discharged  out  of  any  Piece  of  Ordnance.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  xxii.  276  Let  each  at  once  discharge  the  deadly 
dart.  1771  Goldsmith  Hist.  Eng.  I.  196  A  Norman  knight 
.  .discharged  at  his  head  two.  .furious  strokes  of  a  sabre. 
1817  Wolfe  Burial  Sir  J.  Moore  i,  Not  a  soldier  dis¬ 
charged  his  farewell  shot  O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero 
we  buried,  c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  466  The  king,  my 
father,  discharged  an  arrow,  w'hich  pierced  his  breast. 

absol.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  147  Oure  meyne  discarged 
fi  e.  arrows]  on  them.  1684  Scanderbeg  Rediv.  vi.  144  The 
l  urks  having  Discharged,  again  retired.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s 
Anc.  Hist.  IV.  viii.  xiv.  94  Archers  who  discharged  per¬ 
petually  upon  them,  a  1774  Goldsm.  Hist .  Greece  I.  297. 
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c.  To  give  vent  to,  allow  to  escape  or  pass  out ; 
to  send  or  pour  forth,  emit ;  fig.  to  give  utterance 
or  expression  to. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Concstaggio  299  There  they  discharged 
their  choler.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  i.  81  Infected  minds  To 
their  deafe  pillowes  will  discharge  their  Secrets.  1676  Wise¬ 
man  Surgery  (J.),  The  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened 
an  inflamed  tubercle  . .  and  discharged  a  well-concocted 
matter.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  !•  73  *Tis  the  only 
manner  in  which  the  poor  cramp’d  Wretches  can  discharge 
a  free  Thought.  1833  Act  3-4  IV ill.  IV ,  c.  46  §  1 14  The 
same  [pipes]  shall  not  discharge  the  water  . .  upon  the  foot 
pavements.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  n  The  shoals 
of  the  frivolous  and  dissipated  which  this  country  annually 
discharges  upon  the  Continent. 

d.  ref.  To  find  vent,  escape  ;  esp.  of  a  river,  to 
empty  itself,  disembogue  (also  intr .). 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  333  This  small  river  .. 
dischargeth  it  selfe  into  the  Mediterran  sea.  1794  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  Vermont  30  Twenty  five  run  westerly  and  discharge 
themselves  into  Lake  Champlain.  1816  Keatinge  Trav. 
(1817)  II.  42  A  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  discharges  at 
Larache.  1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  338  The 
chimney,  .through  which  the  smoke  discharges  itself, 
t  9.  trans.  To  remove  (anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  charge,  obligation,  etc.)  ;  to  get  rid  of,  do  away 
with,  abolish.  Obs. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  12  b,  Mater  in  writyng  may  nat  be 
discharged  by.. bare  wordes.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  236  All 
this  dischargeth  not  the  wonder.  1654  tr.  Scudery’s  Curia 
Pol.  173,  I  resolved  to  remove  and  discharge  the  Office  of 
the  Major  of  the  Pallace.  1732  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  I.  234 
The  Earl  of  Murray,  .convened  a  Parliament,  .in  which  the 
Pope's  authority  was  again  discharged.  1741  Richardson 
Paine  la  (1742)  IV.  34  If  it  be  the  natural  Duty  of  a  Mother, 
it  is  a  Divine  Duty ;  and  how  can  a  Husband  have  Power 
to  discharge  a  Divine  Duty?  1778  Bp.  Lowth  Transl. 
Isaiah  Prelim.  Diss.  (ed.  12)  44  We  can  hardly  expect., 
more.. than  to  be  able.. to  discharge  and  eliminate  the 
errors  that  have  been  gathering  . .  for  about  a  thousand 
years  past. 

b.  Law.  To  put  an  end  to  the  obligation  of, 
cancel,  annul  (an  order  of  a  court). 

1798  Dallas  Amer.  Law  Rep.  II.  33  Therefore  adjudge 
that  the  order  of  the  court  be  discharged.  1808  Pari.  Deb. 
1 409  Other . .  business . .  might  render  it  improper  to  discharge 
the  order :  the  call  might  be  postponed  for  a  few  days  with¬ 
out  being  discharged.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  175/1 
The  order . .  was  entirely  wrong,  and  must  be  discharged  with 
costs. 

c.  Arch.  To  get  rid  of  (a  weight):  see  7  b. 

10.  To  clear  off,  or  acquit  oneself  of  (an  obliga¬ 
tion)  by  fulfilment  or  performance  ;  to  pay  (a  debt, 
vow,  etc.). 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  ccxxiv.  [eexx.]  701  His 
entent  was  not  to  departe  thens  tyll  euery  thynge  was 
payed  and  dischargefd].  1542  Udall  in  Lett  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  2  Only  of  an  honest  purpose  to  discharge  my 
debtes.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  13,  I  will  discharge 
my  bond.  1606  —  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  iv.  xvi.  28  Death  of  one 
person  can  be  paide  but  once,  And  that  she  ha’s  dis¬ 
charg’d.  1725  Pope  Odyss .  1.  329  Soon  may  your  sire 
discharge  tne  vengeance  due.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II. 
14 1  If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  any  certain  day,  I 
discharge  the  obligation  if  I  pay  it  before  twelve  o’clock  at 
night.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vi.  337  By  no 
means  sufficient  to  defray  his  expenses,  far  less  to  discharge 
his  debts.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  172/1  If  forbearance 
were  shown,  the  defaulting  solicitor  would  be  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  liabilities. 

t  b.  To  pay  or  settle  for.  Obs. 

1593  Nashe  Four  Lett.  Confut.  6  That  thou  mayst  haue 
money  to  goe  home  to  Trinitie  Hall  to  discharge  thy  com¬ 
mons.  1646  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  239  The  next  morning 
..  discharging  our  lodgings,  we  agreed  for  a  coach  to  carry 
us.  1729  Swift  Libel  on  Delany  Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  95  Crazy 
Congreve  scarce  con’d  spare  A  shilling  to  discharge  his 
chair.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  156  She  liter¬ 
ally  was  without  a  shilling  to  discharge  the  vehicle  which 
had  conveyed  her  to  the  metropolis.  1842  C.  Whitehead 
R.  Savage  (1845)  II.  iv.  218  I  had  discharged  my  lodging 
that  morning.  Ibid.  III.  xi.  446  That  insult  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  debts. 

+  c.  To  pay,  settle  with  (a  creditor).  Obs. 

a  1560  Amy  Robsart  Let.  in  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Apr.  (1894) 
4/1  To  make  this  gowne  of  vellet  whiche  I  sende  you.  .and 
I  will  se  you  dyscharged  for  all.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V. 
hi.  ii.  276  If  he  had  The  present  money  to  discharge  the 
Jew,  He  would  not  take  it.  1698  Fryer  Acc.fi.  India  $  P. 
392  The  Husbandman,  .reaps  the  Fruit  of  his  Labour,  pro¬ 
vided  he  take  care  to  discharge  his  Landlord. 

+  d.  To  clear  oneself  of,  account  for,  give  account 
of.  Obs.  rare. 

Spenser  F.  Q.  vii.  xii.  17  He  bade  her  Ceasse  to 
molest  the  Moone  to  walke  at  large  Or  come  before  high 
Jove  her  dooings  to  discharge. 

t  e.  To  transfer  the  responsiDiiity  for  (some¬ 
thing)  by  charging  it  on  some  one  else  (cf.  Charge 
v.  16).  Obs.  rare. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  n.  xxvii.  292  Part  of  the  fault  may 
be  discharged  on  the  punisher.  1697  Dryden  VEneid  xii. 
(R.),  *Tis  not  a  crime  t’  attempt  what  I  decree,  Or  if  it  were, 
discharge  the  crime  on  me. 

11.  To  acquit  oneself  of,  fulfil,  execute,  perform 
(a  charge,  office,  duty,  trust,  function,  etc.). 

1548  Latimer  P laughers  (Arb.)  21  A  soore  word  for  them 
that  are  neglygent  in  dyschargeinge  theyr  office.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  206  Thus  haue  I  Wall,  my  part  dis¬ 
charged  so.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  214  He 
was  nigh-sheriff  of  this  county,  1635,  discharging  the  place 
with  great  honour.  1719  in  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Am.  Col. 
Ch.  I.  216  Let  me.. exhort  you  to  discharge  a  good  con¬ 
science  in  this  matter.  1755  Johnson  Let.  to  Langton  6 
May  in  Boswell ,  When  the  duty  that  calls  me  to  Lichfield  is 


discharged,  my  inclination  will  call  me  to  Langton.  a  1853 
Robertson  Semi.  Ser.  111.  vii.  92  They  appointed  one  of 
their  number,  .to  discharge  those  offices  for  them. 

12.  Dyeing ,  etc.  To  remove  (the  dye  or  colour 
with  which  it  has  been  charged)  from  a  textile 
fabric,  etc.  b.  To  print  (a  fabric)  with  a  pattern 
by  discharging  parts  of  the  ground  colour. 

1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  91  Take  off  the  gloss,  or 
quite  discharge  the  colour.  1764  Churchill  Poems ,  Ep.  to 
Hogarth ,  Wash  the  Ethiop  white,  Discharge  the  leopard’s 
spots.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xix.  150 
The  colours  had  been  discharged  by  some  acid.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  VI.  155/1  The  second  style  of  calico-printing  consists 
in  giving  a  general  dye  to  the  cloth,  and  discharging  portions 
of  the  ground,  which  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  number 
of  white  or  variously  coloured  figures  upon  it.  1875  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts  I.  288,  That  is,  224  handkerchiefs  are  discharged 
every  ten  minutes. 

C.  intr.  Of  ink,  dye,  etc. :  To  be  washed  out ; 
to  ‘  run  ’  when  wetted. 

1883  R.  Haldane  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  11.  336/2  The 
ink.. dries  quickly,  and  may  even  be  varnished  without 
discharging. 

Discharge  (disitjaudg),  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb. :  cf. 
OF.  descharge  (i3-i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod. 
F.  dicharge,  f.  des-,  dicharger.'] 

1.  The  act  of  freeing  from  or  removing  a  charge 
or  load;  disburdenment,  unloading  {of  a  vessel, 
etc.)  ;  clearing  away,  removal  {of  a.  cargo,  etc.). 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Passc-porte ,  a  bill  of 
discharge  for  any  marchandise.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  92 
Marke  well  the  Discharge  of  that  Cloude ;  And  you  shall 
see  it  euer  breake  vp,  first  in  the  Skirts,  and  last  in  the 
middest.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  78/2  The  discharge  of 
her  cargo  began  on  the  14th  Nov. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  a  weapon  or  missile ; 
the  act  of  firing  off  a  fire-arm,  letting  fly  an  arrow, 
etc.  Also  fig. 

^596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  1.  i.  57  By  discharge  of  their 
Artillerie.  1653  H  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxii.  79  Without 
any  noise  or  discharge  of  Ordnance.  1785  Sarah  Fielding 
Ophelia  I.  xiv,  I  had  stood  her  discharge  of  nonsense. 
1831  J.  W.  Croker  in  Crokcr  Papers  (1884)  8  Feb.,  I  am 
as  convinced ..  as  I  am  that  the  discharge  of  my  gun  will 
follow  the  pulling  the  trigger.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit. 
India  III.  76  The  howitzers  were  then  brought  up,  and 
after  a  few  discharges,  the  work  was  taken  in  flank. 

3.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  pouring  forth ; 
emission,  ejection  the  rate  or  amount  of  emission. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  11.  i.  37  The  wretched  annimall 
heau’d  forth  such  groanes  That  their  discharge  did  stretch 
his  leatherne  coat  Almost  to  bursting.  1695  Woodward  Nat. 
Hist.  Earth  in.  (1723)  161  Wherever  there  are  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  Discharges  of  this  [subterraneous]  Fire,  there  also 
are  the  neighbouring  Springs  hotter  than  ordinary.  1783 
Pott  Chirurg.  Wks.  I.  309  The  discharge  of  this  mucus. 
1823  J.  B adcock  Dom.  Amusem.  180  And  give  a  more  easy 
issue  or  discharge  to  the  water.  1880  Haughton  Phys. 
Geog.  iii.  141  This  gives  a  discharge  of  water  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  equal  to  32*28  cubic  miles  per  hour. 

b.  Electr.  The  emission  or  transference  of 
electricity  which  takes  place  between  two  bodies 
positively  and  negatively  charged,  when  placed  in 
contact  or  sufficiently  near  each  other. 

1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <5*  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xlvii.  295  The 
person  who  holds  the  discharger  feels  nothing  from  the  dis¬ 
charge.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  A  nat.  II.  82/2  The  shock  caused 
by  an  electrical  fish  is  said  to  be  produced  by  a  discharge  of 
its  electricity.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  388  The 
recombination  of  the  opposite  electricities  which  constitutes 
discharge  may . .  be  either  continuous  or  sudden.  1894  Times 
19  Apr.  13/6  Three  modes  of  electric  discharge — the  glow 
discharge,  the  spark  discharge,  and  the  arc  discharge. 

c.  concr.  That  which  is  emitted  or  poured  forth  ; 
esp.  matter  issuing  from  a  wound  or  running 
sore. 

1727  P.  Hardisway  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1727)  VII.  216  {title) 
A  Purulent  Discharge.  1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Obs.  223, 
I  directed  that  this  discharge  should  be  pressed  out.. and 
a  poultice  applied.  1862  Marg.  Goodman  Exper.  Eng. 
Sister  of  Mercy  103  The  discharge  was  so  offensive  as  to 
nauseate  him  and  prevent  him  taking  nourishment. 

d.  The  place  where  something  is  discharged  ; 

e.g.  the  mouth  of  a  river  (cf.  Discharge  v.  8  d)  ; 
an  opening  for  discharging  something. 

1798  Pennant  Hindoostan  II.  no  The  water  contained  in 
them  [rivers]  is  increased  by  dams  made  across  their  dis¬ 
charges.  1808  Pike  Sources  Miss  is s.  iii.  App.  6  From  its 
sources  to  its  discharge  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  California. 
1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  (ed.  1)  xxix,  On  the  meadow  at  the 
Ballough,  that  is,  the  discharge  of  the  lake  into  the  river. 

4.  The  act  of  freeing  from  obligation,  liability,  or 
restraint;  release,  exoneration,  exemption. 

Discharge  of  a  bankrupt  :  release  from  further  legal 
liability  for  debts  contracted  before  his  bankruptcy. 

1 1460  Fortescue  Abs.  Lim.  Mon.  ix,  Wich  encrease, 
any  subget  desirith  ffor  his  owne  discharge  ofTJ?at  he  beyrith 
to  the  sustenance  oflfhis  prince.  1532  More  Confut.  Tindale 
Wks.  518/2  Of  whiche  commaundement  in  scripture  we  see 
no  discharge.  1559  Ar.r.  Hethe  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  11. 
App.  vi.  11  Thus  muche  I  have  here  said . .  for  the  dyscharge  of 
my  conscience.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  155  After  that  Honorius  had 
by  Letters  of  Discharge  quitted  the  Britains  of  the  Roman 
Jurisdiction.  1705  Act  4  Anne  c.  17  That  a  bankrupt  trader 
.  should  be  entitled  to  his  discharge  from  all  further  liability 
for  the  debts  theretofore  contracted.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  III.  66  Neither  will  any  prescription  de  non  deci- 
mando  avail  in  total  discharge  of  tithes,  unless  it  relates  to 
such  abbey  lands.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  401/1  Bankrupt 
Law  Sc.,  The  bankrupt  ..  may  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Session  for  a  discharge  . .  A  discharge  . .  frees  the  debtor 
from  all  debts  previous  to  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance 


on  the  petition  for  sequestration,  except  debts  due  to  the 
crown.  1895  Times  (Weekly  Ed.)  5^8/2  [Bankruptcy  Court] 
Although  he  did  not  treat  the  debtor  as  immaculate,  he 
thought  the  order  of  discharge  might  be  granted  subject  to 
the  minimum  suspension  laid  down  by  the  Act — namely, 
two  years. 

b.  Exoneration  from  accusation  or  blame ;  ex¬ 
culpation,  acquittal,  excuse. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531')  160 b,  It  is  not  sufficyent 
to  my  discharge,  a  1557  Mrs.  M.  Basset  tr.  More's  Treat. 
Passion  Wks.  1373/2  Wold  that  . .  haue  serued  theym  for 
theire  dyscharge?  1656  Earl  Monm.  Adv.  Fr.  Parnass. 
328  He  published  in  his  own  discharge,  those  his  unfortunate 
relations,  a  1716  South  (J.),  Not  condemning. .  which  word 
imports  properly  an  acquittance  or  discharge  of  a  man  upon 
some  precedent  accusation.  1836  j.  Gilbert  Chr.  A  ton  cm. 
i.  (1852)  20  His  receiving  a  discharge  from  guilt. 

C.  Dismissal  from  service,  employment,  or  office. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  139  b,  He  . .  nothyng  more 
coveted  and  desired  then  libertie  and  discharge.  1590 
Greene  Mourn.  Garm.  (1616)  36  The  Seruingmen.  .brookt 
their  discharge  with  patience.  1611  Bible  Eccl.  viii.  8 
There  is  no  discharge  in  that  warre.  1755  Magens  Insur¬ 
ances  II.  iii  If  the  Master  ..  give  the  Mate  his  Discharge. 
1844  Regut  Ord.  Army  195  In  the  cases  of  Soldiers  who 
obtain  their  Discharge  by  Purchase,  no  charge  is  allowed 
by  the  Public  for  their  passage  from  abroad. 

d.  Release  from  custody,  liberation. 

c  1590  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxvi.  vii,  I  cried  to  him,  my 
cry  procured  My  free  discharge  from  all  my  bandes.  1671 
Milton  Samson  1573  Death,  who  sets  all  free,  Hath  paid 
his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge.  1771  Mackenzie  Man 
Feel.  xi.  (1803)  88  You  will  receive  . .  a  sum  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  your  husband’s  discharge.  Mod.  The  magistrate 
ordered  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  as  the  evidence  did 
not  warrant  his  committal  for  trial. 

e.  concr.  Something  that  frees  from  obligation  ; 
esp.  a  document  conveying  release  from  obligation  ; 
a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  money  due,  an  acquit¬ 
tance  ;  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  liability. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  54  §  5  The  Kingis  lettres  under 
his  pryve  seale.  .shalbe  sufficient  discharge  for  the.. pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  1523  Fitzherb.  S urv.  12  b,  Than  must  the 
tenaunt  shewe  a  discharge  by  sufficient  writyng,  and  nat 
by  wordes,  or  elles  to  paye  the  same.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr. 
War  Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  91  To  call  for  a  sight  of  the 
said  discharges  and  tak  coppies  thairof.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  1.  xix.  (1840)  341, 1  sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused  him 
to  draw  up  a  general  release  or  discharge  for  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  moidores.*  1792  Mrs.  C.  Smith  Desmond 
III.  52  He  [the  steward]  is  very  honest,  .and  I  have  given 
him  his  discharges.  1866  Crump  Banking  v.  107  An  altera¬ 
tion  made  by  the  drawer  . .  without  the  consent  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  acceptor,  is  considered  a  full  discharge  to  the 
acceptor.  1895  Times  (Weekly  Ed.)  16  Aug.  652/2  Sending 
up  parchment  discharge  and  other  documentary  evidence 
of  the  . .  good  conduct  of  the  deceased. 

5.  The  act  of  clearing  off  a  pecuniary  liability  ; 
payment. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  173  Oh  the  charity  of  a  penny 
Cord.. you  haue  no  true  Debitor,  and  Creditor  but  it:  of 
what’s  past,  is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge.  1688  Pennsylv. 
Archives  I.  104  Help  us  wth  some  money  ffor  the  Discharge 
of  the  Great  Expence  wee  are  at.  1809  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  136  The  discharge  of  the  debt,  therefore,  is  vital 
to  the  destinies  of  our  government.  1888  Bryce  Amer. 
Commw.  II.  xliii.  140  Providing  for  the  discharge  of  exist¬ 
ing  liabilities. 

6.  Fulfilment,  performance,  execution  (of  an  ob¬ 
ligation,  duty,  function,  etc.). 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  254  An  act  Whereof  what’s  past 
is  Prologue;  what  to  come  In  yours  and  my  discharge. 
1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea ,  I  know  the  Spaniard  too 
too  well  and  the  manner  of  his  proceedings  in  discharge  of 
promises.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  xxx.  478  The  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  duty.  1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  1.  iii,  Such 
tribute  ..  rendered,  in  discharge  Of  grateful  duty.  1845 
Stephen  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  627  The  discharge  of  the 
office  is,  in  general,  compulsory  upon  the  party  chosen.  1883 
Law  Reports  11  Q.  Bench  Div.  596  note.  In  discharge  of 
his  functions  as  advocate. 

7.  fa.  The  act  of  sending  away ;  dismissal.  Obs. 
b.  Law.  Dismissal  or  reversal  of  an  order  of  a 
court. 

1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  430  Positive  discharges,  like 
that  of  Christ  in  the  same  case,  1  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  ’. 
1892  Sir  N.  Lindley  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVII.  150/1 
The  discharge  of  the  order,  .ought  not  Jo  be  granted  except 
upon  the  terms  of  bringing  the  money  into  court. 

8.  Arch.  The  relieving  some  part  of  a  building 
of  superincumbent  weight ;  concr.  a  contrivance 
for  effecting  this.  (Cf.  Discharge  v.  7.) 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  159  A  Brick-wall  or  a  Post 
trim’d  up  to  a  piece  of  Timber  over  charg’d  for  its  Bearing, 
is  a  Discharge  to  that  Bearing.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract. 
Build.  222  Discharge,  a  post  trimmed  up  under  a  beam,  or 
part  of  a  building  which  is  weak. 

9.  Dyeing ,  etc.  The  act  or  process  of  removing 
the  colour  with  which  a  textile  fabric  is  charged, 
b.  concr.  A  composition  or  mixture  used  for  this 
purpose.  (Cf.  Discharge  v.  12.) 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  155/1  Calico-printing ,  Discharges 
are  of  two  kinds  :  the  simple,  and  the  compound  or  mor¬ 
danted.  Ibid.  155  '2  Compound  discharges  not  only  remove 
the  mordant  from  the  ground . .  but  introduce  a  new  mordant 
on  the  discharged  points.  1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Ords  Circ. 
Sc.  Chem.  422  Some  varieties  of  calico-printing  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  discharge.  1874  W.  Crookes  Pract.  II  andbk.  Dyeing 
317  By  the  word  discharge  is  designated  any  compound  or 
mixture  which  has  the  property  of  bleaching,  or  taking 
away,  the  colour  already  communicated  to  a  fabric. 

10.  alt  rib.  and  Comb. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  155/1  The  goods,  .are.  .impressed 
with  the  discharge  paste  by  means  of  the  engraved  block 
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or  cylinder.  Ibid.  155/2  Mordanted  goods  ..  intended  for 
the  discharge  process.  1864  Daily  Tel.  26  July,  The  dis¬ 
charge  culverts,  through  which  the  sewage  is  poured  into 
the  river,  are  visible  only  at  the  time  of  low-water.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  Discharge-valve,  in  marine  engines, 
a  valve  covering  the  top  of  the  air-pump,  opening  when 
pressed  from  beneath.  1891  R.  Kipling  City  Dread/.  Nt. 
26  His  statements  tally  with  the  discharge-certificate  of  the 
United  States. 

Dischargeable  (disitJa’id^abT),  a.  rare.  [f. 
Discharge  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  dis¬ 
charged  :  in  quot.,  liable  to  be  paid  for  (see  Dis¬ 
charge  v.  10  b). 

1781  T.  Jefferson  Lett.  Writ.  1S93  II.  514  And  we  will 
give  you  moreover  150  lbs.  of  Tobacco  a  I  lay  each  discharge- 
able  in  current  money  at  the  rate  affixed  by  the  grand  Jury. 

Discharged  (dis,tja\idvd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED  1.]  Freed  from  a  charge,  load,  obligation, 
etc. ;  exonerated,  released,  dismissed,  emitted,  etc. 

Discharged  Living ,  (in  Ch.  of  Engl.)  a  benefice  that  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  First-fruits,  its  value  having 
been  returned  in  the  Liber  Regis  of  K.  Henry  VIII  as  less 
than  £10.  Cf.  Discharge  v.  2,  quot.  1786. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  Introd.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Fowles  of  praye,  )?at  ben  dischargid  of  weyjjte  of  flesche,  and 
flej>  most  hy^e.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  100  Discharged,  exonc- 
ratus,  1631  MAYtr.  Barclay >'s  Mirr.  Mindes  11.  36  Of  such 
men  . .  the  labour  . .  is  precious,  as  filling  their  discharged 
mindes  with  a  new  strength.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  1. 
xvi.  280  Laying  down  the  discharged  pieces.  1758  M.P.'s 
Let.  on  R.  Navy  35  Dead  and  discharged  Tickets  . .  are 
paid  at  the  Navy-Office,  without  being  chequed.  1786  J. 
Bacon  Liber  Regis  1253  Livings  discharged.  1836  [see 
Discharge  sb.  9].  1849  R.  Garnett  in  Tree.  Philol.  Soc. 

IV.  179  In  the  same  degree  that  a  magnetized  steel  bar 
differs  from  an  ordinary  one,  or  a  charged  Leyden  jar  from 
a  discharged  one.  1859  A  utobiog.  Beggar  Bey  3  M  y  mother’s 
marriage  with  a  discharged  soldier.  1891  Kelly's  P.  O. 
Direct.  Bucks  364/2  Datchet,  the  living  is  a  discharged 
vicarage,  net  yearly  value  ^306. 

Discharger  (disitjaud^si).  [f.  Discharged. 
+  -er  1.  Cf.  F.  deschargeur  (13th  c.).] 

1.  One  who  discharges  (in  various  senses  ;  see 
the  verb). 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Hclthe  xii.  (R.\  Deth  is  the  discharger 
of  al  griefes  and  myseries.  1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serin.  (1841) 
230  A  sure  discharger  of  his  debts  to  the  uttermost.  1646  Sir 
T.  Browne  Pseud .  Ep.  11.  v.  89  By  Borax  and  Butter  mixed 
in  a  due  proportion;  which,  sayeth  he,  will  so  goe  off  as 
scarce  to  be  heard  by  the  discharger.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts 

I.  288  The  discharger,  .admits  the  liquor,  the  air,  and  the 
water.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss .,  Dischargers ,  men 
in  the  chemical  industry  engaged  in  loading  and  unloading 
waggons. 

2.  An  instrument  or  appliance  for  discharging. 
spec.  a.  An  apparatus  for  producing  a  discharge  of 
electricity. 

1794  [see  Discharge  sb.  3  b].  1832  Nat.  Philos.,  Electr. 

ix.  §  136^  37  (Useful  Knowl.  Soc.)  In  order  to  direct  the 
charge  with  more  certainty,  .an  apparatus,  called  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Discharger ,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Henley,  c  1865 

J.  WvLDEin  C ire.  Sc.  I.  179/1  An  instrument,  called  a  dis¬ 
charger  . .  which  consists  of  two  brass  knobs,  fixed  to  a  bent 
wire. 

b.  Dyeing.  —  Discharge  sb.  9  b. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Discharging  (disitjaudgig),  vln.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -iXG  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Discharge 
in  various  senses.  (Now  chiefly  gerundial.) 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Ilouseh.  Ord.  29  Bycause  of  newe 
charging  and  discharging  of  servants,  officers,  etc.  1538 
Bury  J  Pills  (Camden)  135  In  dyschargyng  of  my  concyence. 
1666  Pepys  Diary  16  Oct.,  Orders  . .  about  discharging  of 
ships.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  IP.  Ixxxiv.  t  6  Bequeathed  . .  to 
the  discharging  his  debts.  1832  Marshall  (title)  On  the 
Enlisting,  the  Discharging,  and  the  Pensioning  of  Soldiers. 
1890  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Nov.  6/3  The  proposals,  .by  the  large 
shipowners  to  undertake  their  own  discharging. 

Discharging,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  ".] 
That  discharges  :  see  the  verb. 

Dischaiging  arch  (Arch.):  an  arch  built  in  the  substance 
of  a  wall,  which  relieves  a  part  below  it  (as  a  lintel,  etc.)  from 
the  superincumbent  weight;  cf.  Discharge  v.  7  and  sb.  8; 
similarly  discharging  struts  etc.  Discharging  rod  (Electr.) 
=  Discharger  2  a. 

c  1788  Langley's  Builder's  Compl.  Assist,  led.  4)  152  If  . . 
there  be  discharging  Struts  framed  into  the  Beams  and  Prick 
Posts  . .  they  will  discharge  the  principal  Rafters  from  the 
greatest  Part  of  the  whole  Weight.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III. 
301  'l  he  spirit  becomes  sooner  condensed,  before  it  reaches 
the  discharging  cock.  1812  J.  Smyth  Pract.  0/  Customs 
(1821)  p.  viii,  Copious  instructions  for  the  discharging  Offi¬ 
cers.  1812-6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <$*  Art  II.  137  The 
•ondenser  and  the  discharging-pump  communicate  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  pipe  containing  a  valve  opening  to¬ 
wards  the  pump.  1819  P.  Nicholson  Arch.  Did.,  Dis¬ 
charging  A  relies ,  rough  brick  or  stone  arches,  built  over  the 
wooden  lintels  of  apertures.  1819  Pantologia  s.v.  Electrical 
Battery ,  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  wires  . .  be¬ 
fore  the  discharging  rod  be  repeatedly  applied  to  its  sides. 
1856  Kane  A  ret.  Ex  pi.  I,  xii.  135  An  icy  wall,  which  con¬ 
stantly  threw  off  its  discharging  bergs.  1858  Archil.  Publ. 
Soc.  Diet.  Discharging  piece,  strut ,  etc.,  a  piece  of 
timber  so  placed  as  to  discharge  any  weight,  in  framing  or 
shoring,  upon  a  better  point  of  support.  1875  Ure's  Diet. 
Arts.  I.  288  The  bleaching  or  discharging  liquor. 

DischaTity  sb. :  see  Dis-  9. 

Discharm  (clis|tja\im),  v.  [ad.  OF.  deschar- 
mer,  ddcharmer  to  iree  from  enchantment  (15th  c. 
in  Littre),  f.  des-,  Djs-  4  +  char  met'  to  Charm.] 
intr.  and  trans.  To  undo  a  charm ;  to  free  from 
the  influence  of  a  charm  or  enchantment. 

1480  Caxton  Ovids  Met.  xiv.  vii,  The  more  she  discharmed, 


the  more  we  gate  our  forme  humayne.  1634  Heywood 
Witches  Lane.  v.  Wks.  1874  IV.  255  So  they  are  discharm’d. 
18..  Lowell  To  W.  L.  Garrison  v,  That  thunder’s  swell 
Rocked  Europe,  and  discharmed  the  triple  crown. 

Di.sch.ase  (dis|tj£l*s),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  +  Chase 
sb. 1  3.]  trans.  To  reduce  from  the  legal  status 
and  condition  of  a  chase  to  that  of  ordinary  land. 

1725-6  Act  12  Geo.  /,  c.  4  (Jod.)  An  act  for  dischasing  and 
disfranchising  the  chase  of  Alrewas  Hay. 

t  Dischauce,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  des - 
cJiaucer9  - chancier ,  - chalcier  (12th  c.  in  Littre), 
mod.F.  dfehausser  L.  discalceare,  f.  Dis-  4  + 
calcedre  to  shoe,  calcens  a  shoe  :  cf.  Discalceate, 
-calced,  also  Chausses.]  trans.  To  divest  of 
shoes,  or  of  hose. 

c  1400  Beryn  471  And  perfor,  love,  dischauce  yewe  nat  till 
pis  chek  be  do. 

Dischayte,  obs.  erratic  form  of  Deceit. 

la  1400  Mortc  Arth.  3790  Sekerly  assembles  thare  one 
sevenschore  knyghtes,  Sodaynly  in  dischayte  by  tha  salte 
strandes. 

+  Disclieer,  v.  Obs.  rare— 1.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  put  out  of  cheer;  to  distress,  dishearten. 

1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  90  An  other  thing  there  was, 
that  most  discheerde  Her  kinsfolkes  then  in  place. 

Dischest :  see  Dis-  7. 

Dischevel,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Dishevel,  etc. 
t  Dischrsel,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Chisel  ».] 
trans.  To  undo  the  chiselling  of.  Hence  t  Dis- 
ehiselling  (dischesiling)  vbl.  sb. 

1652  J.  Hall  Height  of  Eloquence  p.  xxv,  That  was  meerly 
a  dischesiling  of  the  general  design. 

Dischone,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Disjune  sb.  and  v. 
Dischort,  obs.  f.  Dishort  Sc.,  injury,  mischief, 
t  Disclnrrch.,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Church  jA] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  (a  church)  of  its  character; 
to  cause  to  be  no  longer  a  church  ;  to  unchurch. 

1629  Bp.  Hall  Reconciler  n  This  heresie  . .  makes  Rome 
justly  odious  and  execrable  . .  but  cannot  utterly  dischurch 
it.  a  1656  —  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)408  These  are  enough  to 
deforme  any  Church,  not  enough  to  dis-church  it.  1656  S. 
Winter  Serm.  37  That  Church  shall  never  be  dischurched. 

2.  To  exclude  or  expel  (persons)  from  the  church. 

1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert.  Relig.  1.  113  All  dis-union  of 

people  is  not  enough  to  dis-church  them. 

Hence  Dischu*rching  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1680  Allen  Peaces  Unity  51  They  were  not  under  the 
dischurching  cause  of  as  many  of  the  Jews  as  were  dis¬ 
churched.  169s  j.  St.  N.  Widow's  Mite  11  T  he  Apostacy 
.  .for  which  the  Judgment  of  Dischurching  came  upon  them. 

t  Disci’de,  v.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  discid-cre  (rare) 
to  cut  in  pieces,  f.  Dis-  1  +  csedere  to  cut.]  trans. 
To  cut  asunder  or  in  pieces  ;  to  cut  off  or  away. 
lit.  and  fig. 

1494  Fabyan  Citron,  vii.  406  No  parte  of  bounte  from  hym 
was  discided.  1596  Spenser  E.  Q.  iv.  i.  27  Her  lying  tongue 
was  in  two  parts  divided . .  And  as  her  tongue  so  was  her  hart 
discided.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoucrs  Bk.  Physicke  16/1 
Discide  from  this  roote  the  little  eares  and  iagges.  1679 
Prance  Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  34  The  distinction  of 
errante  clave.. doth  at  least  cut,  if  not  discide  that  Knot. 

Discide,  obs.  form  of  Decide. 

DisciferOUS  (disrferas),  a.  Dot.  [f.  L.  disc-us , 
disci-.  Disk  -f  -fekous.]  Hearing  a  disk  or  disks. 
1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Discifloral  (disifloa'ral),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  discus, 
disci-  Disk  +  -jlorus  flowering,  flowered  +  -al  :  cf. 
floral ]  Having  flowers  with  the  receptacle  en¬ 
larged  into  a  conspicuous  disk  surrounding  the 
ovary  :  spec,  applied  to  a  series  of  orders  of  poly- 
petalous  exogens  (Disci force  in  Eng.  Bot.,  ed.  3, 
1863)  having  this  character,  including  Rutaccx,  etc. 

1873  Hooker  in  Le  Maout  $  Decaisne's  Syst.  Bot.  (App.) 
998  Series  II.  Discifloral — Sepals  distinct  or  connate,  free  or 
adnate  to  the  ovary — Disk  usually  conspicuous,  as  a  ring 
or  cushion,  or  spread  over  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube,  or 
confluent  with  the  base  of  the  ovary. 

Disciform  (di*sii£im),  a.  [f.  L.  discus  (see 
prec.)  +  -form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  disk  ;  disk¬ 
shaped,  discoid  al. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  134  Stamens. .  inserted  round 
the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  calyx,  which  is  sometimes  disci¬ 
form.  1874  Cooke  Fungi  167  The  one  is  a  cylinder  as  long 
as  it  is  broad,  the  other  is  disciform.  1875  Blake  Zool.  200 
The  Torpedoes  have  the  body  covered  with  naked  unarmed 
skin,  disciform,  and  rounded. 

Discigerous  (disi-d^eras),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -gerous.]  Bearing  a  disk  or  disks. 

1872  Nicholson  P alee  out.  489  Porous,  discigerous,  or 
pseudo-scalariform  tissue.  1877  Le  Conte  Elem.  Geol.  v. 
347  Known  to  be  conifers  by  the  exogenous  structure  of  the 
trunk,  together  with  the  discigerous  tissue  of  the  wood. 

Discinct,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  discinctus,  pa. 
pple.  of  discingere  to  ungird.]  Ungirt  {lit.  &  fig.). 

1647  Trait  Comm.  Luke  xii.  35  A  loose,  discinct,  and  dif¬ 
fluent  mind  is  unfit  to  serve  God.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Discinct ,  ungirded,  dissolute,  negligent.  1846  Fandoh  Wks. 
(1868)  I.  85/2  In  the  country  I  walk  and  wander  about 
discinct. 

So  +  Discincture,  ungirding  (obs.). 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  (1660)  It.  vi.  67  The  depriving  of 
the  Belt,  .tearmed,  the  discincture  or  ungirding. 

+  Disci'nd,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  discind-ere  to  tear 
or  cleave  asunder,  divide,  f.  di-  Di-1  +  scindcre  to 
tear,  rend.]  trans.  To  tear  asunder,  cleave,  sever, 
divide,  separate. 


164.0  Reynolds  Passions  xxxii.  393  Neither  can  any  Seed 
be  discinded  or  issue  out  from  the  soule.  1650  Howeli.  Lett. 
11.  Introd.  Poem  2,  Credentiall  letters,  .golden  Links  that  do 
enchain  Whole  Nations,  though  discinded  by  the  Main. 
a  1691  Boyle  (J.),  Concretions  so  soft,  that  we  could  easily 
discind  them  betwixt  our  fingers. 

Discipher,  obs.  form  of  Decipher  v. 

Disciple  (disai-p’l),  sb.  Forms:  1-4  discipul, 
2  -3  diciple,  3-4  deciple,  -cipil,  -cyple,  deseiple, 
-pil,  4  desiple,  disiple,  dissiple,  -pil,  4-6  dis- 
cipil(l,  5  dycyple,  dysciple,  -cyple,  -cypull, 
dyssyple,  -sypull,  6  discyple,  3-  disciple.  [In 

OE.  discipul ,  ad.  L.  discipul-us  learner,  pupil, 
f.  discere  to  learn.  In  early  ME.  di-,  deciple,  a. 

OF.  deciple,  semi-popular  ad.  L.  discipul-us.  Both 
in  OF.  and  ME.,  deciple  was  gradually  conformed 
to  the  L.  spelling  as  disciple ;  ME.  had  occasional 
variants  in  -il,  -yl,  -«/.] 

1.  One  who  follows  or  attends  upon  another  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  from  him  ;  a  pupil  or  scholar. 

It  has  not  been  at  any  period  in  English  the  ordinary  term 
for  scholar  or  pupil ,  as  discipulus  was  in  Latin  ;  but  has 
come  into  use  through  the  New  Testament  versions,  being 
applied  chiefly  to  the  Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
used  in  similar  Scriptural  applications  or  later  extensions  of 
them.  Hence  the  sense-development  in  Eng.  is  not  that  of 
Latin,  where  the  order  of  sub-senses  was  d,  c,  a,  b. 

a.  One  of  the  personal  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
during  his  life  ;  esp.  one  of  the  Twelve. 

Rare  in  OE.  the  word  in  Ags.  Gospels  being  horning - 
cniht ,  in  Lindisf.  Gl.  usually  deign. 

U950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  57  Summ  monn  ..  8e  dis¬ 
cipul  wais  Sees  hadendes.  6*1200  Trill.  Coll.  Horn.  101  Ure 
louerd  stod  among  his  diciples.  a  1225  Auer.  R.  106  He 
biheold  hu  his  deore  deciples  fluen  alle  vrom  him.  ci^SoSir 
E crumb.  5733  Subbe  sente  pe  holy  gost  To  ys  decyples  he 
louede  most.  1382  Wyclif  John  xix.  38  Ioseph  of  Arn;athi 
..  was  a  disciple  of  Ihesu,  forsothe  priuey,  for  the  drede  of 
lewis.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  40  Al  Chrystys  dys- 
cypullys  and  apostyllys  were  sympul  and  pore.  1611  Bible 
Luke  x.  (heading),  Christ  sendeth  out,  at  once,  seuenty  dis¬ 
ciples  to  worke  miracles.  1667  Milton  P.  I.,  xii.  438  His 
Disciples,  Men  who  in  his  Life  Still  follow’d  him.  1850 
Robertson  Serm.  1.  xvi.  242  One  disciple  who  had  dipped 
in  the  same  dish  . .  deceived  and  betrayed  him. 

b.  Alsoapplied  intheN.T.  to  the  early  Christians 
generally;  hence,  in  religious  use,  absol.  a  professed 
follower  of  Christ,  a  Christian  or  believer.  (Hence 
sense  3.) 

c  1380  Wyclif  De  Dot.  Eccl.  ii.  Sel.  Wks.  III.  433  Crist  seib 
bat  noo  man  may  be  his  discipul  but  }if  he  renunce  alle 
siche  biugis.  1388  —  Acts  xi.  26  The  disciplis  weren  namyd 
first  at  Antioche  cristen  men.  1526-34  Tindale  Acts  xx.  7 
The  disciples  came  to  geder  for  to  breake  breed. .  1607 
Hieron  Wks.  I.  384  If  a  true  disciple,  a  true  Christian  ;  if 
but  a  formall  disciple,  surely  but  a  hollow  Christian.  1853 
Robertson  Serm  11.  xix.  244  To  the  true  disciple  a  miracle 
only  manifests  the  Power  and  Love  which  are  silently  at 
work  everywhere.  1890  J.  Hunter  Devot.  Services ,  Dedic. 
Serv.j  You  are  gathered  here  . .  to  take  upon  yourselves  the 
obligations  of  Christ’s  disciples. 

c.  A  personal  follower  or  pupil  of  any  religious 
or  (in  more  recent  use)  other  teacher  or  master. 
(This  passes  almost  imperceptibly  into  sense  2.) 

(Rare  in  OE. :  see  a.) 

<  900  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  ix.  (1891)  410  An  Sara  broSra,  se  wais 
iu  on  Breotene  Bosles  discipul  and  pegn.  a  I3°°  Cursor  M. 
21199  (Cott.)  Lucas  was  ..  disciple  o  paule  ai  foluand  fer. 
1382  Wyclif  Isa.  viii.  16  Marke  the  lawe  in  my  disciples. 
—  Matt.  xxii.  16  Thanne  Pharisees  . .  senden  to  hym  her 
disciples,  with  Erodyanys.  —  Luke  vii.  19  And  John  clepide 
to  gidere  tweyne  of  his  disciples,  and  sente  to  Ihesu.  1393 
Gower  C.onf.  III.  374  (MS.  Harl.  3490)  And  grete  well 
Chaucer,  whan  ye  mete,  As  my  disciple  and  my  poete.  1756 
Nugent  Or.  Tour  France  IV.  90  The  cieling.  .is  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Francesco  Romanelli,  a  disciple  of  Peter  of  Cor¬ 
tona.  1838  T  hirlwall  Greece  II.  137  His  fellow-citizen, 
friend,  and  disciple,  the  courageous  and  unfortunate  Zeno. 

d.  generally.  A  scholar  or  pupil.  (Now  arch., 
rhet.y  affected ,  or  jocular ,  or  with  conscious  refer¬ 
ence  to  c.) 

1489  Caxton  Faytcs  ofA.i.x.  29  Al  thinges  seme  dyfficyle 
to  the  dysciple  or  scoler.  1563-7  Buchanan  Reform.  St. 
Andros  Wks.  (1892)  11  Nor  }it  sal  it  be  leful  to  the  said 
pedagogis  to  ding  thair  disciples.  1758  Jortin  Life  Erasmus 
1.  321  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  formerly  my  disciple,  gives 
me  a  yearly  pension  of  an  hundred  crowns.  Plod.  I  am 
afraid  you  may  not  find  him  a  very  apt  disciple. 

2.  One  who  follows,  or  is  influenced  by,  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  example  of  another ;  one  who  belongs  to 
the  ‘school’  of  any  leader  of  thought.  [An  exten¬ 
sion  of  1  c,  or  fig.  from  i  a.] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16636  (Cott.)  pai  spitted  on  his  luueli 
face,  baa  disciplis  of  hell.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  18  A  dis- 
cipill  of  Judas,  Maknab,  a  fals  tratour.  1594  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  iv.  vii.  (1611)  139  To  become  disciples  vnto  the  most 
hatefull  sort  that  Hue.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  v.  iii.  112 
This  man,  whose  honesty  the  Diuell  And  his  Disciples  onely 
enuy  at.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  163  F  4, 1  am  one  of  your 
Disciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to  your  Rules.  1849 
James  Woodman  xxx,  All  who  are  disciples  of  St.  Hubert, 
prepare  your  horses.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol.  Surv.  75  M.  Pierre 
Lafitte  and  his  English  disciples.  1893  Chr.  World  16  Nov. 
885/3  An  advanced  Theist,  of  the  school  of  the  late  Professor 
Green,  of  whom  he  was  a  pupil  and  is  a  disciple. 

3.  pi.  The  name  of  a  denomination  of  Christians, 
a  branch  of  the  Baptists,  which  originated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  c.  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
United  States ;  called  also  Campbellites.  [A 
specific  application  of  1  b.] 
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1858  60  Gardner  Faiths  World  I.  718/1  The  principles  of 
the  Disciples  have  found  their  way  into  England  and  Wales 
. .  and  the  census  of  1851  contains  a  return  of  three  congre¬ 
gations  or  churches  calling  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ.  1867  Even.  Standard  19  Nov.,  A  new 
sect  is  attracting  some  attention  in  this  city.  Its  members 
give  themselves  the  name  of  4  the  Disciples  .  They  profess 
a  religion  most  primitive  and  simple.  1881  W.  M.  Thayf.r 
Log-Cab.  to  White  Ho.  ii,  Abram  Garfield  . .  united  with  a 
comparatively  new  sect,  called  Disciples,  though  Campbell- 
ites  was  a  name  by  which  they  were  sometimes  known. 

4.  Comb . 

1641  Milton  Reform,  n.  Wks.  (1847)  17  Honoured  as  a 
father  and  physician  to  the  soul,  with  a  sonlike  and  disciple¬ 
like  reverence.  1823  Bentham  Not  Paul  392  Apparatus 
employed  by  him  in  his  trade  of  disciple-catcher. 

Disci  ple,  v.  Now  rare  or  arch.  [f.  prec.  sb. : 
in  sense  3  in  earlier  use  in  the  form  Disple;  of. 
di’sciple ,  as  stressed  by  Spenser.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  teach,  train,  educate.  Obs. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  Introd.  i,  Fraile  youth  is  oft  to  follie 
led  . .  That  better  were  in  vertues  discipled.  1601  Shaks.  i 
Alls  Well  1.  ii.  28  He  did  looke  farre  Into  the  seruice  of  the  ! 
time,  and  was  Discipled  of  the  brauest.  1662  Hickeringill 
Wks.  (1716)  I.  303  Every  hypocrite  can  afford  to  disciple 
himself  thereunto.  1681  W.  Nicholson  Exp.  Catech.  183 
To  disciple,  or  enter  into  a  School  to  be  taught. 

2.  To  make  a  disciple  of ;  to  convert  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  another.  Now  rare  or  arch . 

16^7  Saltmarsh  Sparkl.  Glory  (1847)  26,  I  Disciple  those 
Nations,  and  Baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  your 
ministration.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  29  When  the  parents 
are  by  teaching  made  Disciples,  the  Children  are  thereby 
Discipled  also,  a  1711  Ken  Ilynms  Evang.  Poet. Wks.  1721 

I.  179  Go  out  with  Zeal,  Disciple  all  Mankind.  1862  Neale 
Hymns  East.  Ch.  36  That  every  race  beneath  the  skies  They 
should  disciple  and  baptize. 

+  3.  To  subject  to  discipline ;  to  chastise,  cor¬ 
rect,  punish.  Obs . 

1492,  1563,  etc.  [see  Disple].  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass 
3  Let  us  so  disciple  our  selves  that  each  one  may  throughly 
know  himselfe.  1622  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxiv.  (1748)  356 
Alban,  .who,  strongly  discipled  In  Christian  patience,  learnt 
his  tortures  to  appease.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt .  Eng . 
lxix.  289  He  was  discipled  with  rods  three  times. 

Hence  Discipling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

a  1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  482.  I  must  marshall  Christs  Dis¬ 
ciples  into  two  ranks :  the  first  I  may  call  for  this  once 
discipling  Disciples ;  that  is,  such  as  haue  a  calling  to  call 
others  vnto  Christ;  plainely,  Ministers,  a  1638  MedeZ>Ac. 
Rev.  iii.  19  Wks.  (1672)  1.  296  Such  a  correction  as  . .  we 
use  to  call  a  discipling,  a  punishment  of  discipline.  1697 
Collier  Ess.  Mor .  Subj.  1.  (1709)  161  None  but  Mr.  Hobs,  and 
some  few  of  his  Discipling.  1713  Beveridge  Priv .  Th.  1. 
(1730)  65  Discipling,  or  bringing  the  Nations  over  to  the 
Profession  of  the  Christian  Religion.  1812  Southey  Om- 
niana  I.  2  Such  penances,  such  fasting,  such  discipling. 

t  Disci'plehood.  Obs.  [f.  Disciple  sb.  + 
•hood.  OE.  had  discipulhdd .]  The  condition  or 
state  of  a  disciple  ;  =  next. 

[6'  900  Bieda's  Hist.  iv.  xxviii.  [xxvii].  (1891)  362  Disses 
discipulhada  CuSbyrht  waes  eadmodlice  under)?eoded.] 

1400  Gloss,  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  6  Discipulatus ,  a  discipylhod. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  295  Euydence  that  Crist  here  clepid 
this  }ong  man  into  Apostilhode  or  vnto  Disciplehode.  1697 
State  of  Philadelph.  Soc.  7  Great  and  glorious  Ends,  worthy 
of  a  true  Disciplehood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Disci’pleship.  [f.  Disciple  sb.  +  -ship.]  1  The 
state  or  function  of  a  disciple,  or  follower  of  a 
master’  (J.). 

1549  Latimer  6th  Serrn .  Edw.  VI,  (Arb.)  177  [He]  dyd 
it  not  onely  to  allure  them  to  hys  discipleshippe,  but  also 
for  our  commodity^.  1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  3S4  Such  as  is 
a  mans  disciple-ship,  such  is  his  Christianity.  1710  Norris 
Chr.  Prud.  viii.  355  Wisdom  . .  invites  us  to  come  into  her 
Discipleship.  1832  Carlyle  in  Fraser  s  Mag.  V.  383  The 
old  reverent  feeling  of  Discipleship  . .  had  passed  utterly 
away.  1889  Swinburne  Study  B.  Jonsoti  98  No  Lydgate 
or  Lytton  was  ever  more  obsequious  in  his  discipleship. 

t  Discrpless.  Obs .  [f.  Disciple  sb.  +  -ess.] 

A  female  disciple. 

1382  Wyclip  Acts  ix.  36  In  loppe  was  sum  disciplisse,  bi 
name  Tabyta.  c  1410  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xliv.  (Gibbs 
MS.  95)  Mawdeleyne  \>e  trewe  louede  dyscyplesse.  1548 
Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  viii.  88  b,  Joanna  y°  wife  of  j 
Chusa  . .  became  a  disciplesse  vnto  Christ.  1611  Speed  , 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vil.  xxxi.  (1632)  376  She  was  afterwards  recom¬ 
mended  to  a  Disciplesse  of  the  said  Lady. 

Disciplinable  (di-siplinab’l),  a.  [ad.  L.  dis-  j 
ciplindbil-is  to  be  learnt  by  teaching,  f.  discipll -  | 
ndre  to  instruct :  see  Discipline  v.  and  -ble.  Cf.  | 
F.  disciplinable,  15th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.] 

1.  Amenable  to  discipline  or  teaching;  capable 
of  being  instructed  ;  docile. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  196  b,  Of  Elephantes,  how  disci¬ 
plinable  and  of  how  greate  prudence,  docilitee  and . .  capacitee  I 
and  aptitude  thei  are.  1559  Abi*.  Parker  Corr.  63  If  ye 
see  ought  in  my  quire  worth  reformation  ye  know  I  am 
disciplinable.  1639  Marcombes  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  11. 
(1888)  IV.  101  Your  hopefull  sons  . .  are  very  noble,  vertuous,  j 
discret  and  disciplinable.  1840  Mill  Diss.  <$•  Disc.  (1859) 

II.  146  Instead  of  the  most  disciplinable  one  of  the  most 
intractable  races  among  mankind.  1889  Temple  Bar  Mag. 
Nov.  406  Lads . .  who  were  disciplinable  to  take  a  special  line. 

+  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  instruction  ;  disciplinary,  j 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  11.  ix.  (1645)  84  Those  Philo¬ 
sophers,  who  in  a  disciplinable  way  search  into  nature. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  31 1  Animals,  .are  advanceable 
by  Industry  and  disciplinable  Acts  to  a  great  perfection.  j 

3.  Subject  or  liable  to  discipline  or  correction.  1 

1870  Anderson  Missions  Amer.  Bd.  II.  xix.  155  [They] 

had  maintained  their  standing  as  Christians,  and  avoided 
all  disciplinable  offences. 


Hence  Disciplinableness,  the  quality  of  being 
amenable  to  discipline  ;  docility. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  i.  16  We  find  in  Animals 
. .  something  of  Sagacity,  Providence,  Disciplinableness. 

Disciplinal  (drsiplinal,  disiplornal),  a.  fad. 
med.L.  discipll ndl-is  (Du  Cange),  f.  disciplina 
Discipline  :  see  -al.] 

+  1.  =  Disciplinable  i.  Obs. 

a  1628  Preston  New  Coz>t.  (1634)  144  Those  two  [seeing 
and  hearing]  are  the  only  disciplinal  senses  we  have. 

2.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  discipline. 

1853  E.  J.  Shepherd  $rd  Let.  to  Dr.  Maitland  9  By 
strong  expositions  of  disciplinal  views.  1855  Brimley  Ess. 
16  ( Penny  soil)  Pain  that  serves  no  disciplinal  aim.  1863 
M.  Pattison  Semi.  <1885)  88  The  ..  struggle  of  the  dis¬ 
ciplinal  system  of  education  against  the  doctrinal.  1881 
P  itch  Led.  Teachnig  iv.  107  One  of  the  hardest  of  the 
disciplinal  problems  of  a  boarding-school  is  the  regulation 
of  the  employments  of  Sunday.  Ibid.  ix.  256  All  study  of 
language  is  in  itself  disciplinal. 

Di’SCiplinant.  [a.  Sp.  disciplinantes  (pi.),  or 
It.  disciplinanti  (pi.)  ‘a  religious  order  of  such  as 
will  scourge  themselues’  (Florio  1598),  sbst.  use 
of  pr.  pple.  of  med.L.  disciplindre  to  chastise,  cor¬ 
rect,  beat  with  rods  (Du  Cange).] 

One  who  subjects  himself  to  a  course  of  discipline ; 
spec,  a  member  of  a  religious  order  in  Spain,  who 
publicly  scourged  themselves  byway  of  discipline. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  iv.  xxv.  II.  277  Presently  he  'spy’d, 
descending  from  a  certain  Height,  several  Men  apparell’d  in 
white,  like  Disciplinants.  1718  Motteux  Quix.Ol 33)  II.  297 
The  Disciplinants  lifting  up  their  Hoods  and  grasping  fast 
their  Whips,  as  the  Priests  did  their  Tapers.  1766  Smollett 
Trav.  242  The  very  disciplinants,  who  scourge  themselves 
in  the  Holy-Week,  are  generally  peasants  or  parties  hired 
for  the  purpose.  1881  Duffield  Don  Quix.  III.  lxxi.  699, 
I  have  no  mind  to  catch  cold,  which  is  the  danger  run  by 
all  new  disciplinants. 

I  isciplinarian  (dbsiplinea'rian),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  as  Disciplinary  +  -an.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Ch.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Disciplinarians  (see  B.  i)  ;  Presbyterian. 

1593  Abp.  Bancroft  Sum.  Discipline  iii.  56  Those  Disci¬ 
plinarian  practises.  Ibid.  xix.  215  The  Papistes  . .  and  our 
disciplinarian  men.  1598  Conspir.  P?‘eteuded  Ref.  98  Doe 
not  many  of  the  Disciplinarian  veine  despise  and  condemne 
all  helpes  of  good  Artes?  1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I 
(1655)  157  The  hole  Parliament  (whereof  some  members 
began  now  to  inclineto  the  Disciplinarian  Sect).  1889  A.  H. 
Drysdale  Hist.  Presbyter.  Eng.  11.  iv.  223  The  Disci¬ 
plinarian  or  Presbyterian  party  was  extinct. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline  ;  disciplinary. 

1640  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on  Retig.  18  Dec.  vi.  22  The  other 
three  are  disciplinarian  in  the  present  way  of  Novellisme. 
1678  Owen  Mind  of  God  viii.  215  The  Second  sort  of  means 
I  call  Disciplinarian.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  141  f  5 
My  tutor  . .  after  a  few  months  began  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  disciplinarian  moroseness.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm. 
iv.  89  The  self-made  trial  is  a  poor  disciplinarian  weapon. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  A  name  applied  to  the  Puritans  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  who  aimed  at  establishing  the 
Genevan  or  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  polity  or 
‘  discipline  ’  in  England  :  see  Discipline  6  b. 

1585-7  T.  Rogers  39^^.(1607)331  The  erroneous  and 
evil  minds  . .  Of  the  late  schismatics,  namely  . .  The  Dis¬ 
ciplinarians  or  Puritans  among  ourselves.  1639  Sanderson 
Serm.  II.  33  All  sectaries  pretend  to  scripture;  papists, 
anabaptists,  disciplinarians.  1673  R.  Leigh  Transp.  Kelt. 
98  Bishop  Bramhall  speaking  of  the  Scotch  Disciplinarians. 
1886  J.  H.  Blunt  Did.  Sects  125  At  one  time  the  Disci¬ 
plinarians  had  so  much  expectation  of  carrying  out  their 
plans  as  openly  to  express  their  conviction  that  Parker 
would  be  the  last  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  One  who  enforces  discipline  (in  an  army, 
school,  family,  etc.). 

1639  Fuller  Holy  War  iv.  xii.  (1647)  189  He,  being  a  strict 
Disciplinarian,  would  punish  their  vitious  manners.  1705 
Hearne  Colled.  7  Dec.,  He  was  like  to  prove  a  good  Dis¬ 
ciplinarian.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andreius  111.  v,  Because  one 
man  scourges  twenty  or  thirty  boys  more  in  a  morning  than 
another,  is  lie  therefore  a  better  disciplinarian?  1835 
Alison  Hist.  Europe  (1854)  IV.  xxii.  20  A  severe  . .  disci¬ 
plinarian  . .  he  yet  secured  the  affections  of  . .  his  . .  men. 
1882  B.  M.  Croker  Proper  Pride  I.  ii.  18  A  strict  disci¬ 
plinarian,  and  a  most  excellent  teacher. 

3.  An  upholder  or  advocate  of  strict  discipline. 

1746  Wesley  Princ.  Methodist  32  Nor  did  the  strictest 

Disciplinarian  scruple  suffering  me  to  exercise  those  Powers 
wherever  I  came.  1859  Mill  Liberty  i.  29  A  despotism  of 
society  over  the  individual,  surpassing  anything  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  political  ideal  of  the  most  rigid  disciplinarian 
among  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Hence  Disciplina'rianism,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  a  disciplinarian. 

1872  Syd.  Mostyn  Perplexity  II.  iii.  56  The  house  was 
full  of  the  suggestions  of  disciplinarianism. 

Di/sciplinarily,  adv.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ly  2.] 
In  the  way  of  discipline. 

1706  A.  Shields  Inquiry  Ch.  Communion  (1747)  26  No 
church  would  censure  disciplinarily  all  guilty  of  epideinick 
backslidings. 

Disciplinary  (drsiplinari),#.  ( sb .).  [ad.  med. 
L.  disciplinary  11s j  f.  disciplina  Discipline  :  see 
-ary  1.  Cf.  It.  disciplinario  (159S  P’lorio)  and  F. 
disciplinaire  (1611  Cotgr.).] 

1.  Relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  +  b.  spec . 
in  16-17111  c.  =  Disciplinarian  a.  1. 

1593  Abi*.  Bancroft  Sum.  Discipline  xviii.  198  Of  the 


disagreement  about  the  new  disciplinarie  Deacons.  Ibid. 
xix.  226  Amongest  the  Disciplinary  brotherhoode.  1640 
R.  Baillie  Canterb.  Self  Convict.  89  This  to  him  . .  is 
doctrinall  Puritanisme,  much  worse  than  disciplinary.  1641 
T.  Edwards  Reasons  agst.  Independ.  Ep.  Ded.  2  The 
chiefe  question  is  about  the  ..  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
our  Controversie  may  fitly  be  tearmed  the  Disciplinary 
Controversie.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  1.  v.  (1853)  I. 
76  A  few  disciplinary  points  which  are  confessed  indifferent 
by  the  greatest  zealots  for  them.  1719  J.  T.  Philipps  tr. 
34  Confer.  349  There  is  no  disciplinary  Institution  observed 
among  these  Christians. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  discipline ; 
promoting  discipline  or  orderly  observance  of  rules. 

1598  ,F  lorio,  Disciplinario ,  disciplinarie,  pertaining  to 
discipline  or  correction,  a  161a  Donne  Biatfaiaro?  (1644) 
27  A  man  which  undertook  an  austere  and  disciplinary 
taming  of  his  body  by  fasts  or  corrections.  1825  Coleridge 
Aids  Ref.  (1848)  I.303  That  watchful  and  disciplinary  love 
and  loving-kindness,  which  ..  Christ  himself  had  enjoined. 
1865  Sat.  Rev.  2  Sept.  298/2  The  internal  disciplinary 
regulations  of  the  celebrated  seminary  of  Bonn  savour  a  little 
of  barbarism.  1866  Law  Times'  Rep.  LIII.  665/1  All  these 
restrictions  are  merely  disciplinary,  and  do  not  affect  the 
tenancy. 

b.  Of  a  person :  Given  to  enforcing  discipline. 

a  1601  Bacon  Lett,  to  Earl  of  Essex  (T.),  It  may  make 
you  in  your  commandments  rather  to  be  gracious  than 
disciplinary. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  acquirement  of  learning  or 
mental  training. 

1644  Milton  Educ .  Wks.  1738  I.  139  The  Studies  wherin 
our  noble  and  our  gentle  Youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one  and  twenty.  1864 
Bowen  Logic  ii.  39  Encumbered  it  with  a  mass  of  disci¬ 
plinary  precepts.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  27  An  excel¬ 
lent  disciplinary  instrument  for  the  formation  of  character. 

J*  4.  Acquired  by  learning.  Obs.  rare. 

1647  Trapp  JComm.  Phil.  iii.  10  A  n^turall  man  may  have 
a  disciplinary  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  is,  by  hear-say,  as 
a  blinde  man  hath  of  colours,  not  an  intuitive.  1658  Baxter 
Saving  Faith  vi.  36  Temporary  Believers  may  have  more 
then  this  meer  Disciplinary  knowledge.  Ibid.  37  He  saith 
that  one  sort  of  knowledge  is  Disciplinary .  .and  the  other  is 
Intuitive. 

+  B.  sb.  =  Disciplinarian  sb.  1.  Obs.  rare. 

*585-7  Rogers  39  Art.  (1607)  271  Such  adversaries  in  our 
time  be  the  ..  Disciplinaries  (usually  termed  Puritans). 

t  Drsciplinate,  v.  Obs .  [f.  L.  disciplinal - 
ppl.  stem  of  disciplindre  to  Discipline.]  trans. 
To  subject  to  instruction  or  discipline  ;  to  discipline. 
Hence  Di  sciplinated///.  a.f  -ating  vbl.  sb. 

1586  Sidney  Wanstead  Play  Arcadia,  etc.  (1613)  571 
A  Pedagogue,  one  not  a  little  versed  in  the  disciplinating  of 
the  iuuentall  frie.  a  1624  Bp.  M.  Smith  Semi.  (1632)  125  She 
is  faine  to  teach  them,  and  disciplinate  them.  1633  Ames 
Agst.  Cerent.  11.  203  As  if  those  of  our  disciplinating  were 
so  conceyted.  1647  Ward  Simple  Cob.  43,  I  have  . .  seen 
. .  such  Epidemicall  and  lethall  formality  in  other  dis* 
ciplinated  Churches. 

+  Bisciplina’tion.  Obs.  rare-',  [ad.  med. 
L.  disciplinatioti-em ,  n.  of  action  from  disciplindre  : 
see  prec.]  Subjection  to  discipline. 

1673  F.  Kirkman  Unlucky  Citizen  280  These  were  they 
that  had  passed  under  his  Disciplination. 

Drsciplina:tive,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem 
disciplindt- :  see -ative.]  =next. 

1792  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Proclusl.  82  Disciplinative  science. 
1855  Smedley  Occult  Sciences  8  The  good  they  contain  is 
not  disciplinative  but  mystic. 

Disciplinatory  (di-siplm^tori,  -plai-natari),  a. 
[ad.  med.  L.  disci plinatori-us  (Du  Cange) :  see 
prec.  and  -ORY.]  Tending  to  promote  discipline. 

1851  I.  T  aylor  Wesley  (1852)  255  His  abhorrence  of 
laxities  . .  led  him  to  adopt  a  complicated  disciplinatory 
system.  1853  Lynch  Selflmprov.  iii.  62  There  are  . .  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Disciplinatory  books.  1865  Spectator  28  Jan. 
102/2  Education  is  not  merely  disciplinatory  nor  useful,  but 
should  combine  both  objects. 

Discipline  (di*siplin),  sb.  Also  4  dici-,  4-6 
disci-,  discy-,  4-7  dissi-,  jdyssy-,  dyssi-,  5 
dyscy-,  -pline,  -plyne.  [a.  F.  discipline  (OF. 
also  dece-i  dese-,  descc -,  nth  c.  in  IIatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  disciplina  instruction  of  disciples,  tuition, 
for  disci  pull na,  f.  discipultis  pupil,  Disciple. 

Etymologically,  discipline ,  as  pertaining  to  the  disciple 
or  scholar,  is  antithetical  to  doctrine ,  the  property  of  the 
doctor  or  teacher  ;  hence,  in  the  history  of  the  words,  doc¬ 
trine  is  more  concerned  with  abstract  theory,  and  discipline 
with  practice  or  exercise.] 

1 1.  Instruction  imparted  to  disciples  or  scholars  ; 
teaching  ;  learning  ;  education,  schooling.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  iii.  4  Thou  shalt  finde  grace,  and  good 
discipline  [1388  techingj  befor  God  and  men.  ^1510  Bar¬ 
clay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  F  vj,  If  thou  haue  in  greke 
had  all  thy  discipline,  To  dispute  in  latin  what  needeth 
thee  to  seeke.  1548  Hall  Chr  on.,  Edw.  IV,  223  b,  He 
firste  holpe  his  awne  young  scholers,  to  attein  to  discipline, 
and  for  them  he  founded  a  solempne  schoole  at  Eton.  1606 
Shaks.  Tr.  Cr.  11.  iii.  31  Heauen  blesse  thee  from  a 
Tutor,  and  Discipline  come  not  neere  thee  !  1615  Stow's 
A  nnals  {1631)  307/2  Apt  to  all  offices  of  worthinesse,  if  in 
his  child-hood  hee  had  not  wanted  discipline. 

b.  A  particular  course  of  instruction  to  dis¬ 
ciples. 

Discipline  of  the  Secret  (a  translation  of  modern  L.  disci¬ 
plina  aredni,  used  by  Tentzel  and  Schelstrate  1683-5)  :  a 
term  of  post- Reformation  controversy,  applied  to  modes  of 
procedure  held  to  have  been  observed  in  the  early  Church 
in  gradually  teaching  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
neophytes,  and  in  concealing  them  from  the  uninitiated. 

1620-55  I.  Jones  Stone-Heng(  1725)9  They  communicated 
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nothing,  but  to  those  of  their  own  Society,  taking  special 
Order,  .their  Discipline  might  not  be  divulged.  1833  Rock 
// ierurgia  11.  1  §  3  note ,  The  Discipline  of  the  Secret.  1885 
Catholic  Diet.  266  Discipline  0/  the  Secret  . .  a  convenient 
name  for  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  early  Church 
of  concealing  from  heathen  and  catechumens  the  more 
sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  and  rites  of.  .religion. 

2.  A  branch  of  instruction  or  education ;  a  de¬ 
partment  of  learning  or  knowledge ;  a  science  or 
art  in  its  educational  aspect,  arch . 

c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom .  Frol.  <$*  T.  700  Assaye  in 
myn  absence  This  disciplyne  and  this  crafty  science.  1500- 
20  Dunbar  Poems  lxv.  4  To  speik  of  science,  craft,  or 
sapience.  .Off  euerie  study,  lair,  or  discipline.  1549  Cover- 
dale,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  Efh.  II.  2  Being  singularely 
learned  in  humayne  disciplines,  ye  haue  excelled  other 
sortes  of  men  euer  vnto  this  day.  1597  Morley  Introd. 
Mus.  184  Yet  tearmeth  he  inusick  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
al  sciences  and  disciplines.  1654  Z-  Coke  Logick  (1657)  2 
Objective  disciplines  be  . .  principally  four.  1  Theologie. 
2  Jurisprudence.  3  Medicine.  ^  Philosophy.  1685  Boyle 
Enq.  Notion  Nat.  375  Acquainted  with  Physico-Mathe- 
matical  Disciplines,  such  as  Opticks,  Astronomy,  Hydro- 
staticksj  and  Mechanicks.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  I.  vi. 
454  Skill’d  in  all  the  Tuscan  discipline  of  interpreting 
portentous  events.  1844  Emerson  Led.  New  Eng.  Ref. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  266  The  culture  of  the  mind  in  those  dis¬ 
ciplines  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  education.  1864 
Burton  Scot  A  hr.  II.  i.  48  Professors  of  arts  and  disciplines 
at  Paris.  1878  Bell  Gcgenbaurs  Comp.  Anal.  1  The  de¬ 
partment  of  Science  which  has  organic  nature  for  its  in¬ 
vestigations,  breaks  up  into  two  great  divisions,  Botany 
and  Zoology  . .  The  two  disciplines  together  form  the 
science  of  living  nature. 

3.  Instruction  having  for  its  aim  to  form  the 
pupil  to  proper  conduct  and  action  ;  the  training 
of  scholars  or  subordinates  to  proper  and  orderly 
action  by  instructing  and  exercising  them  in  the 
same ;  mental  and  moral  training  ;  also  used  fig. 
of  the  training  effect  of  experience,  adversity,  etc. 

1434  Misyn  Mending  of  Life  112  Qwhat  is  disciplyne  bot 
settyng  of  maners  or  correctynge  ?  . .  be  disciplyne  we  ar 
taght  rightwysnes,  &  of  ill  correctyd.  1607  Bacon  Ess.t 
Marriage  #  Single  L.  (Arb.)  268  Certainely  wife  and 
children  are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg .  in.  323  The  pamper’d  Colt  will  Discipline 
disdain.  1713  Steele  English)nan  No.  7.  46  Clowns  under 
the  Discipline  of  the  Dancing-Master.  1736  Butler  Anal. 
1.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  85  The  present  life  was  intended  to  be 
a  state  of  discipline  for  a  future  one.  1741  Middleton 
Cicero  I.  vi.  461  Caelius.  .was  a  young  Gentleman,  .trained 
under  the  discipline  of  Cicero  himself.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  240  A  mind  on  which  all  the  discipline  of 
experience  and  adversity  had  been  exhausted  in  vain.  1857 
Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.  A  rt  i.  (1868)  23  The  notion  of  Discipline 
and  Interference  lies  at  the  root  of  all  human  progress  or 
power.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq .  II.  v.  177  No  part 
of  early  education  is  more  important  than  the  discipline  of 
the  imagination. .  1892  Westcott  Gospel  of  Life  270  Every 
sorrow  and  pain  is  an  element  of  discipline. 

b.  spec.  Training  in  the  practice  of  arms  and 
military  evolutions ;  drill.  Formerly,  more  widely: 
Training  or  skill  in  military  affairs  generally ; 
military  skill  and  experience ;  the  art  of  war.  (Cf. 
sense  2.) 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  i.  3  Rules,  techyngs  and 
dyscyplyne  of  armes.  1555  Eden  Decades  21  A  man  not 
ignorant  in  the  disciplyne  of  warre.  1602  Warner  Alb. 
Eng.  ix.  xlvi.  (1612)  216  Martialists  in  Discipline  and  order¬ 
ing  their  war.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  41 
School  of  war  . .  where  all  the  Martiall  Spirits  resorted,  to 
learn  Discipline,  and  to  put  it  in  practice.  1775  R.  H.  Lee 
in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  52  Without  discipline 
armies  are  fit  only  for  the  contempt  and  slaughter  of  their 
enemies.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <$-  F.  I.  297  It  was  the  rigid 
attention  of  Aurelian,  even  to  the  minutest  articles  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  which  bestowed  such  uninterrupted  success  on  his 
arms. 

+  C.  A  course  of  training.  Ohs . 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach  s  Husb .  in.  (1586)  153  The 
knowledge  of  keeping  cattell  hath  a  discipline,  wherein 
a  man  must  from  his  very  Childhood  be  brought  up.  1664 
Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  188  By  such  an  Oeconomy  and 
Discipline,  as  our  Industrious  Gardiner  may  himself  be 
continualy  improving.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  40  To  those  . .  who 
.  .underwent  the  Severities  of  a  long  and  tedious  Discipline. 

4.  The  orderly  conduct  and  action  which  result 
from  training ;  a  trained  condition. 

1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C'less.  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  290 
The  comparison  of  them  two  may  be  made  . .  In  nobleness 
of  Persone,  in  discyplyne  of  theyr  bodyes.  1551  T.  Wilson 
Logike{  1580)  15  b,  The  pollitica.ll  lawe  doeth  cause  an  out¬ 
ward  discipline  to  be  observed,  even  of  the  wicked.  1611 
Bible  Tratisl.  Pref.  1  Seeking  to  reduce  their  Countrey- 
men  to  good  order  and  discipline.  1728  Newton  Chronol. 
Amended  iv.  312  He  ..  reduced  the  irregular  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  forces  of  the  Medes  into  discipline  and  order. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  III.  liii.  287  The  discipline  of  a 
soldier  is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than  by  study.  1827 
Pollok  Course  T.  iv,  Sound-headed  men,  Of  proper  dis¬ 
cipline  and  excellent  mind. 

5.  1  he  order  maintained  and  observed  among 
pupils,  or  other  persons  under  control  or  com¬ 
mand,  such  as  soldiers,  sailors,  the  inmates  of  a 
religious  house,  a  prison,  etc. 

[c  1450  tr.  Dc  Imitatione  1.  xxv,  Fervent  &  devoute  bre)?ren 
&  wel  inanered  &  under  discipline.]  1667  Pepys  Diary  \  Apr. 
(Wheatley,  1895,  VI.  249)  [Sir]  W.  Coventry  is  wholly  resolved 
to  bring  him  to  punishment ;  for,  ‘bear  with  this  ’,  says  he, 

‘  and  no  discipline  shall  ever  be  expected.’  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg .  11.  509  Let  crooked  Steel  invade  The  lawless 
Troops, which  discipline  disclaim.  1813  Wellington  inGurw. 
Desp.  X.  539  The  fact  is,  that,  if  discipline  means  obedience 
to  orders,  as  well  as  military  instruction,  we  have  but  little 


of  it  in  the  army.  1227-38  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1873) 
494  Discipline  ..  should  exercise  its  influence  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  1836  Marryat  Aiidsh.  Easy  xiii,  If 
I  do  not  punish  him,  I  allow  a  flagrant  and  open  violation 
of  discipline  to  pass  uncensured.  1849  Macaulay  Hist . 
Eng.  I.  424  The  discipline  of  workshops,  of  schools,  of 
private  families. .  was  infinitely  harsher.  1889  Times  9  Mar. 
16/1,  I  recently  heard  a  learned  limb  of  the  law  . .  confound 
prison  punishment  with  prison  discipline,  forgetting  that 
the  former  is  merely  a  means  of  enforcing  the  latter. 

b.  A  system  or  method  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  ;  a  system  of  rules  for  conduct. 

1659  B.  Harris  Parival’s  Iron  Age  40  The  Mutiners 
governed  themselves  in  form  of  a  Republick,  observing 
a  most  exact  discipline.  1726  Shei.vocke  Voy.  round  World 
(1757)  227  Having  regulated  themselves  according  to  the 
discipline  of  Jamaica.  1861  M.  Patti  son  Ess.  (1889'  I.  47 
The  inmates  . .  were  submitted  to  an  almost  monastic  dis¬ 
cipline. 

0.  Eccles.  The  system  or  method  by  which  order 
is  maintained  in  a  church,  and  control  exercised 
over  the  conduct  of  its  members ;  the  procedure 
whereby  this  is  carried  out ;  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  censure,  admonition,  excommunication, 
or  other  penal  measures,  by  a  Christian  Church. 

1549  Bk.  Comm .  Prayer ,  Commination ,  In  the  primitive 
church  there  was  a  godly  discipline,  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  Lent,  such  persons  as  were  notorious  sinners  were  put  to 
open  penance.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  hist.  (1578)  iv. 
xii.  2  The  first  foundation  of  discipline  is,  that  priuate 
monitions  should  haue  place.  1574  tr.  Marlorat' s  Apocalips 
18  Our  meeting  vpon  that  day  rather  than  vpon  any  other, 
is  onely  for  orders  sake,  and  for  a  certeine  discipline  in  the 
Churche.  1621  First  Book  of  Discipline  (1721)  ix.  i.  568 
The  order  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  which  stands  in  re¬ 
proving  and  correcting  of  the  Faults  which  the  Civill  Sword 
either  doth  neglect,  or  may  not  punish.  1858-60  Gardner 
Faiths  World  l.  479/1  The  ancient  discipline  of  the  church, 
while  it  excluded  offenders  from  spiritual  privileges,  left  all 
their  natural  or  civil  rights  unaffected. 

b.  Hence,  generally,  the  system  by  which  the 
practice  of  a  church,  as  distinguished  from  its 
doctrine,  is  regulated,  spec.,  in  Eng.  Ch.  Hist., 
The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Puritan  or  Presby¬ 
terian  party  (thence  styled  Disciplinarians)  in 
the  1 6th  and  17th  c. 

Books  of  Discipline  :  the  name  of  two  documents,  adopted 
in  1561  and  1581  respectively,  constituting  the  original  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  polity  and  government  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  also  dealing  with  schools,  universities,  and 
other  matters. 

1574  [w-  T  ravers  (title)  Ecclesiasticae  Discipline  et 
Anghcanae  Ecclesiae  abilla  aberrationis.  .explicatio.]  — T. 
Cartwright  [transl.  of  prec.]  (title)  A  full  and  plain  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  owt  of  the  Word  off  God, 
and  of  the  declining  of  the  Churche  of  England  from  the 
same.  1588  W.  Travers  (title)  A  Defence  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  discipline  ordayned  of  God  to  be  used  in  his  Church, 
agaynst  a  reply  of  Maister  Bridges.  1593  Abp.  Bancroft 
(title)  A  Survay  of  the  Pretended  Holy  Discipline.  Ibid. 
v.  70  (heading)  The  pretended  Antiquitie  of  the  Consistorian 
Discipline.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  (1888)  I.  126  The 
wonderful  zeal  and  fervour  wherewith  ye  have  withstood 
the  received  order  of  this  Church.,  to  join.,  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  that  which  ye  term  the  Lord s  Disciplbie.  Ibid . 
127  Let  it  be  lawful  for  me  to  rip  up  to  the  very  bottom  how 
and  by  whom  your  Discipline  was  planted.  Ibid.  138  That 
which  Calvin  did  for  establishment  of  his  discipline,  seemeth 
more  commendable  than  that  which  he  taught  for  the 
countenancing  of  it  when  established.  1610  B.  Jonson 
Alch.  hi.  i,  This  heat  of  his  may  turn  into  a  zeal,  And  stand 
up  for  the  beauteous  discipline  Against  the  menstruous 
cloth  and  rag  of  Rome.  1642  Chas.  I,  Roy.  Protestations  4 
New  doctrines  and  disciplines.  1643  Milton  (title)  The 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  restored  . .  from  the 
Bondage  of  Canon  Law.  1676  W.  Hubbard  Happiness  of 
People  35  Wee  in  New  England  that  profess  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin,  yet  practise  the  discipline  of  them  called  Inde¬ 
pendant,  or  Congregational  Churches.  1792  Burke  Let.  to 
Sir  II.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I.  547  Three  religions  . .  each 
of  which  has  its  confession  of  faith  and  its  settled  discipline. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist .  viii.  §  5.  509  The  Presbyterian 
organization  remained  untouched  in  doctrine  or  discipline. 
1885  Catholic  Did.  265  Usually,  discipline  in  its  ecclesi¬ 
astical  sense  signifies  the  laws  which  bind  the  subjects  of 
the  Church  in  their  conduct,  as  distinct  from  dogmas  or 
articles  of  faith,  which  affect  their  belief. 

c  1566  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Scot.  (1848)  II.  181  (anno  1561) 
The  Preacheris  vehementlie  exhorted  us  to  establische  The 
Bnke  of  Discipline ,  by  ane  Act  and  publict  Law.  1621 
Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  Ik  5°  At  the  same  conven- 
tioun  [1561],  the  Booke  of  Discipline  was  subscribed  by  a 
great  part  of  the  nobilitie.  Ibid.  51  To  establishe  a  more 
perfyte  discipline,  which  was  done  twentie  yeeres  after  .. 
as  we  sail  see  in  the  Second  Booke  of  Discipline.  1621 
( t i tie ,  1st  printed  ed.)  The  First  and  Second  Booke  of 
Discipline,  together  with  some  Acts  of  the  Generali  As¬ 
semblies.  i860  J.  Lee  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  I.  15 1  The  first  head 
of  the  original  Book  of  Discipline  treats  of  Doctrine  . .  The 
second  head  relates  to  Sacraments.  .The  fourth  head  related 
to  Ministers  and  their  lawful  election. 

7.  Correction;  chastisement;  punishment  inflicted 
by  way  of  correction  and  training ;  in  religious  use, 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh  by  penance ;  also,  in 
more  general  sense,  a  beating  or  other  infliction 
(humorously)  assumed  to  be  salutary  to  the  re¬ 
cipient.  (In  its  monastic  use,  the  earliest  English 
sense.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  138  Auh  ancre  schal  . .  temien  ful  wel  hire 
fleschs  . .  mid.  heuie  swinke,  mid  herde  disciplines.  1340 
Ayenb.  236  Hit  be-houe|>  J>et  uless  beate  and  wesse  be  dis- 
siplines  and  be  hardnesses.  1382  Wyclif  Prov.  iii.  11  The 
discipline  of  the  Lord,  my  sone,  ne  caste  thou  awey.  1482 
Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  22  Alle  that  were  there  wyth  grete 
contricion  of  herte  toke  discyplynys  of  roddys.  1509  F isher 


Fun.  Serm.  C' less  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)293  The  blessyd 
Martha  is  praysed  in  chastysynge  her  Body  by  crysten 
dyscyplyne.  1620  Shelton  Qnix .  iv.  xxv.  1 1.  277  They  did 
institute  Rogations,  Processions,  and  Disciplines  throughout 
all  that  Country.  1686  J.  Sergeant  Hist.  Monast.  Consent. 
34  If  any  be  found  unchast,  she  receives  three  Disciplines 
or  Scourgings.  C1790  Wili.ock  Voy.  36  With  a  rope’s- 
end  . .  he  continued  this  discipline  till  he  rendered  me  in¬ 
capable  of  moving.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  133 
[She]  came  in  for  her  share  of  the  discipline  which  her  hus¬ 
band  was  undergoing.  1888  Bernard  Fr.  World  to  Cloister 
v.  1 13  The  corporal  austerities  which  are  known  as  ‘the 
discipline ’. 

b.  transf.  Hence  applied  to  the  instrument  of 
chastisement :  A  whip  or  scourge ;  esp.  one  used 
for  religious  penance. 

1622  Peacham  Compl.  Gent.  120  By  Chastity  standeth 
Pennance  having  driven  away  with  her  discipline  Winged 
Love.  1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  iii.  20  Approaching  his  bed 
side  with  two  good  disciplines  in  their  hands,  the  ends  of 
some  stucke  with  wyery  prickes,  they  did  . .  raze  his  skinne. 
i7°7  J.  Stevens  Quez’edo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  R  ij,  The 
Whipsters,  .laid  aside  their  Disciplines.  1825  Scott  Talism . 
iv,  On  the  floor  lay  a  discipline,  or  penitential  scourge.  1848 
J.  H.  Newman  Loss  Gain  m.  x.  376  In  the  cell ..  hangs 
an  iron  discipline  or  scourge,  studded  with  nails. 

+  8.  Treatment  for  some  special  purpose,  e.g. 
medical  regimen.  Ohs.  rare . 

1754  Mrs.  E.  Montagu  in  FourC.  Eng.  Lett.  280  He  has 
been  under  discipline  for  his  eyes,  but  his  spirits  and  vivacity 
are  not  abated. 

9.  attrih .  as  in  discipline-master,  a  master  in  a 
school  employed  not  to  teach,  but  to  keep  order 
among  the  pupils. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Nov.  6/3  A  discipline  master,  who 
was  running  with  the  hounds,  plunged  in  to  catch  the 
‘  hares  *.  1895  Daily  Nc7vs  3  Apr.  8/3  Deceased  was  em¬ 

ployed  as  discipline  master,  .at.  .the  Police  Orphanage. 

Di'scipline,  v.  [a.  F.  discif  liner  (12th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  or  med.L.  discif  l mare y  f.  L.  disci- 
fllna  Discipline  shi] 

1.  trans .  To  subject  to  discipline;  in  earlier  use, 
to  instruct,  educate,  train ;  in  later  use,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  to  train  to  habits  of  order  and  subordination ; 
to  bring  under  control. 

1382  [see  Disciplined  below],  1589  Puttenham  Eng. 
Poesie  1.  xii.  (Arb.)  44  With  vs  Christians,  who  be  better 
disciplined,  and  do  acknowledge  but  one  God.  1638  Baker 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  11.  (1654)  97  When  some  Discipline  them¬ 
selves,  others  run  to  debauches  of  all  kindes.  1641  Hinde 
J.  Bruen  Ep.  to  Rdr.,  I  would  send  such  to  be  disciplined 
by  Erasmus.  1695  Blackmore  Pr.  Arth.  1.  591,  I  form'd 
and  disciplin'd  their  untaught  Hate.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  160  ?  4  Great  natural  Genius’s  that  were  never  disci¬ 
plined  and  broken  by  Rules  of  Art.  1795  Southey  Joan 
of  Arc  ix.  145  Heaven  by  sorrow  disciplines  The  froward 
heart.  1871  R.  W.  Dale  Ten  Commandm.  viii.  206  The 
whole  organisation  of  the  world  is  intended  to  discipline 
our  moral  nature.  1888  Burgon  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  x. 
242  He  had  been  disciplined  in  the  school  of  adversity. 

b.  spec .  To  train  in  military  exercises  and  prompt 
action  in  obedience  to  command  ;  to  drill. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  1.  i.  7  Warres  well  conducted 
and  disciplined.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  11.  iii.  255  He  that  dis¬ 
ciplin’d  thy  armes  to  fight.  1692  Luttrell  Brief  R cl.  (1857) 
II.  629  Orders  were  come  from  England,  .to  discipline  the 
militia.  1792  A  need.  W.  Pitt  I.  v.  138  A  farmer  . .  may  be 
a  good  soldier  if  you  take  care  to  have  him  properly  dis¬ 
ciplined.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  79  He  addressed 
himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  disciplining  these  strange 
soldiers.  1861  Even.  Star  4  Oct.,  The  Western  men  take 
longer  to  discipline  into  soldiers  than  the  citizens  of  New 
England. 

c.  To  subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline;  ‘to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  church  on  offenders,  with  a 
view  to  bring  them  to  repentance  and  reformation 
of  life  ’  (Webster). 

1828  in  Webster.  [1870  cf.  Disciplinable  3.]  18. .  H.  W. 
Beecher  Plymouth  Pulpit  Ser.  vi.  II.  134  (Funk  &  Wagn.) 
He  whose  orthodoxy  inspires  bitterness  should  be  disciplined. 

2.  To  inflict  penitential  discipline  upon ;  to  scourge 
or  flog  by  way  of  penance  or  mortification  of  the 
flesh ;  hence,  by  extension,  to  chastise,  thrash, 
punish. 

c  1300  Beket  2384  Of  Ech  Monek  of  the  hous  :  he  let  him 
discipline,  With  a  }urd.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  31 
Y  made  a  signe  to  hym,  to  discypline  me  in  lyke  wyse  ageyne 
as  he  dyd  afore.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  432  b/2  Hechas- 
tysed  his  body  by  abstynence  of  mete  &  drynke  &  . .  dys- 
cyplyned  it  . .  with  chaynes  of  yron  right  ofte  wyth  his 
owne  handes.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  i.  139  Ha’s  he  disciplin'd 
Auffidius  soundly  ?  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Gai’t.  Eng.  1.  lxix. 
(1739)  I^1  First  he  was  disciplin’d  with  rods  three  times. 
1740  Gray  Let.  Poems  (1775)  83  Half  a  dozen  wretched 
creatures,  .are  in  a  side-chapel  disciplining  themselves  with 
scourges  full  of  iron  prickles..  1786  tr.  Beckford s  Vathek 
(1868)  103  Having  well  disciplined  their  asses  with  nettles 
behind.  1865  T.  F.  Knox  tr.  Life  of  Henry  Suso  65  He 
used  to.. go  into  the  choir  in  front  of  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  and  there  discipline  himself. 

f  b.  intr.  (for  rejl .)  To  chastise  oneself.  Ohs. 
a  1300  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  154  WiJ)  seint  benetis  scurge  lome 
3e  discipline)?. 

+  3.  traits.  To  deal  with  or  treat  of  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Obs.  rare. 

1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)  261  Your  fruit,  your  herbs, 
and  your  pulses  are  disciplin’d  in  the  two  former  treatises. 

Hence  Disciplined  fpl.  a. ;  Disciplining  vbl. 
sh.  and  ppl.  a. 

1382  Wyclif  fas .  iii.  13  Who  is  wijse,  and  disciplined 
[1388  taujjt]  among  30U  ?  c  1400  Test.  Lcrce  (R.)  After  a  good 
disciplining  with  a  yerde,  they  kepe  right  well  doctrine  of 
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their  schole.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt .  i.  (1851)  99  They  are 
left  to  their  own  disciplining  at  home.  1645  Evelyn  Mem. 
(1857)  X9X  Amongst  other  things,  they  shew  St.  Catharine's 
disciplining  cell.  1668  Pepys  Diary  20  Dec.,  How  the 
Spaniards  are  the  best  disciplined  foot  in  the  world.  1669 
Woodhead  St,  Teresa  11.  xxvi.  161  Her  penances,  and  dis- 
ciplinings  were  numerous.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  165 
Alaric  was  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  the  leader  of  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  army.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  iv.  §  53 
(1875)  175  ^  developed  and  disciplined  intelligence. 

Drscipliner.  [f.  Discipline  sb.  or  v.  +  -er  1 .] 
One  who  disciplines  or  subjects  to  discipline ;  an 
adherent  of  a  system  of  discipline. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  (1632^  784  The  King 
incensed  against  these  discontented  disciplines.  1644 
Milton  A  reop.  (Arb.)  42  Had  an  Angel  bin  his  discipline!-. 
1656  Duchess  of  Newcastle  Life  { 1886)280  Two  of  my 
three  brothers  were  excellent  soldiers,  and  martial  disci¬ 
plines.  1731  Mrs.  Pendarves  in  Mrs .  Delany's  Life  $ 
Corr.  312  The  gout  or  rheumatism  you  have  never  pro¬ 
voked— it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  you  should  suffer  by  those 
severe  discipliners.  1895  19 th  Cent.  Aug.  251  Any  monk 
lying  abed  later  than  four  without  excuse  was  sent  to  the 
discipliner  for  birching. 

Discipling,  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. :  see  Disciple  v. 
t  Di'sciplinize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Discipline 
sb.  +  -ize.]  trails.  To  bring  under  discipline ;  spec, 
under  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Ch.  609  These  were  to  do  the 
Journey-work  of  Presbytery,  .undertaking  to  Directorize, 
to  Unliturgize,  to  Catechize,  and  to  Disciplinize  their 
Brethren. 

+  Discipliza’tion.  =  Discipling :  see  Disciple  v. 

1657-83  Evelyn  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  II.  55  The  unprofit¬ 
ableness  and  weakness  of  the  former  disciplization. 

Discipular  (disrpiz/lai),  a.  [f.  L.  discipul-us 
Disciple  +  -ak  b]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  disciple. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  13  Aug.  198/1  Mr.  MansePs  . .  discipular 
spirit  marks  him  out  to  carry  onward  the  new  Scottish 
Philosophy.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos .  Syst.  181  By 
S'ankara  and  by  all  his  discipular  successors.  1873  Morley 
Rousseau  n  .  xi.  93  His  discipular  patience  when  his  master 
told  him  that  his  verses  were  poor. 

Disci'pulate.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ate1.] 
The  state  of  a  disciple  ;  discipleship,  pupilage. 

1842  T ait's  Mag.  IX.  681  During  the  period  of  his  disci- 
pulate. 

Discrpulize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.] 
trans.  =  Disciple  v.  2. 

1863  Kittds  Cycl ,  Bill.  Lit.  (ed.  3)  I.  293/2  When  we  come 
to  ask,  what  is  implied  in  discipleship?  in  what  relation 
does  baptism  stand  to  the  discipulising  of  nations  ? 

Discission  (disrjan).  Also  7  discition, 
discision.  [ad.  L.  discission- em ,  n.  of  action  f. 
discindere  to  cleave,  cut  asunder :  see  Discind. 
But  the  17  th  c.  spelling  discision  appears  to  come 
from  L.  dis-  and  csedere ,  -cidere  to  cut,  ppl.  stem 
-cis- :  see  Discide,  and  cf.  excision ,  incision .]  A 
cleaving,  rending,  or  cutting  asunder ;  now  only  in 
Surg.  :  An  incision  into  a  tumour  or  cataract :  see 
Decision  4. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  111.  xlviii,  So  gentle 
Venus  ..  Casts  ope  that  azur  curtain  by  a  swift  discission. 
1661  G.  Rust  Origen  in  Phoenix  1.  37  As  painful  as  the 
violent  discision  of  very  Life  would  be  could  it  be  forcibly 
torn  in  pieces.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  xvn,  590 
You  must  slant  your  Knife  and  endeavour  discision  with  an 
oblique  Hand.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Discission ,  a  cutting 
into;  especially  an  incision  into  or  laceration  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  in  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  cataract. 
Discition,  obs.  form  of  Decision. 

1633  Prynne  Histrio-Mastix  11.  iv.  92  (R.)  Declining 
their  owne  particular  discitions  to  avoid  all  partiality. 

Disclaim  (diskkTi'm),  v.  [a.  AF.  des-,  dis- 
clamcr  (accented  stem  dcsclaime ),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4 
+  clamer  to  Claim;  in  med.(Anglo)L.  discldmdre!\ 
1.  intr.  Law.  To  renounce,  relinquish,  or  repu¬ 
diate  a  legal  claim  ;  to  make  a  formal  disclaimer. 
Const.  +  in  the  thing  disclaimed,  f  out  of  or  from 
the  claim  of  the  other  party. 

Originally  said  in  reference  to  the  renunciation  of  the 
claim  of  feudal  lordship  or  tenancy  by  the  lord  or  tenant 
respectively. 

[1302  Year-books  Edw.  /  an.  30-31.  8^  (Godefroy)  Si  le 
tenaunt  portat  sun  bref *  de  homagio  recipiendo*  seriez  vus 
rescuz  a  desclamer  en  sun  homage.  1304  [bid.  119  En  plee  qe 
chiet  par  voye  de  destresse  le  tenaunt  poet  desclamer.  1409 
Act  9  Hen.  IV,  c.  4  Ordines  est  et  establies  que  nul  home 
larron  n’autre  felon  en  Gales  ouvertement  conus  ne  soit 
soeffert  par  disclaimer  hors  del  seignourie  ou  la  felonie  fust 
faict  et  qe  tielx  manere  de  disclaune  soit  de  tout  oustes. 
[Pulton's  transl.  It  is  ordained  and  stablished,  that  no 
Thiefe  nor  Felon  in  Wales,  openly  knowne,  be  suffered  to 
disclaime  out  of  the  Seigniorie  where  the  felony  was  done, 
and  that  such  maner  of  disclaiming  be  vtterly  put  out.] 
[a  1481  Littleton  Tenures  (ed.  Houard)  145  Si  l'seignior 
que  est  vouche  ne  avoit  resceive  pas  homage  del  tenant  ne 
d’ascun  de  ses  auncesters,  le  seignior  (s’il  voit)  poit  dis- 
clamer  en  le  seigniory,  et  issint  ouste  le  tenant  de  son 
garranty.]  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  32  a,  The  lorde  . . 
may  disclaime  in  the  lordship,  and  so  put  his  tenaunte 
of  his  warranty.  1597  Skene  De  Verb.  Sign .  (s.v.  Dis¬ 
clamation)  Disclamarc  is  to  disclaime,  disavow  or  deny, 
as  to  deny  an  vther  to  be  his  superiour ;  as  quhen  the 
superiour  affirmis  the  landes  to  be  halden  of  him,  and 
the  vassall  denies  the  samin.  1628  Coke  On  Lit t.  102  a, 
The  lord  may  disclaime  . .  which  signifieth  utterly  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  seignory.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1. 
lxii.  (1739)  125  If  the  Lord  fail,  he  loses  his  Tenure,  and  the 
Tenant  might  thenceforth  disclaim,  and  hold  over  for  ever. 
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1651  Ibid.  11.  xiii.  (1739)  71  He  that  hath  both  Right  and 
Power,  and  will  not  seize,  disclaims.  1809  Tomlins  Law 
Diet.  s.v.  Disclaimer,  Such  person  as  cannot  lose  the  thing 
perpetually  in  which  he  disclaims,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  disclaim.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  494  The  law 
adjudges  the  frank  tenement  in  B.  till  he  disagrees  or  dis¬ 
claims.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  182  He  cannot  so  dis¬ 
claim  after  he  has  proved  the  will  of  his  own  testator. 

+  2.  intr.  transf.  a.  To  renounce  or  disavow 
all  part  in  ;  =  sense  4.  Obs. 

1560  A.  L.  tr.  Calvin's  Foure  Scrm.  Songe  Ezech.  iv,  As 
if  God  would  reject  them,  and  utterly  disclaime  in  them. 
1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  195  Disclayming  in 
that  which  vertue  auaunceth  not.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  ii. 
59  You  cowardly  Rascall,  nature  disclaimes  in  thee.  1637 
B.  Jonson  Sad  SJicph.  1.  ii,  The  sourer  sort  Of  shepherds 
now  disclaim  in  all  such  sport. 

fb.  To  proclaim  one’s  renunciation  of,  or  dis¬ 
sent  from.  Obs. 

1604  R.  Parsons  3 rd  Part  Three  Convers.  Eng.  360  He 
disclaymed  from  the  Bohemians  or  Hussits  and  their 
opinions.  1605  Answ.  Discov.  Rotnish  Doctr.  39  They  not 
wholy  disclaime  from  the  Kinges  Authority.  1624  Ld. 
Williams  in  Fortcsc.  Pape'rs  203  He  disclayminge  from 
all  fees  and  profitts  of  the  place.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
Biondi's  Eromena  125  Catascopo  disclaimed  from  having 
ever  named  me. 

fig.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  11.  (1645)  67.  These  two 
conditions  . .  doe  openly  disclaime  from  quantity  and  from 
matter. 

3.  trans.  Law.  To  renounce  a  legal  claim  to  ; 
to  repudiate  a  connexion  with  or  concern  in. 

[Arising  by  omission  of  the  preposition  in  sense  1  *.  with 
quot.  1607,  cf.  1534  Fitzherbert  La  Nouv.  Nat.  Bresdum 
(1567)  197  b,  Sil  ne  disclaime  en  le  sank  ;  transl.  1652  If  he 
do  not  disclaim  in  the  blood.] 

1595  Shaks.  K.  JoJm  1.  i.  247,  I  am  not  Sir  Roberts 
sonne,  I  haue  disclaim'd  Sir  Robert,  and  my  land,  Legitima¬ 
tion,  name,  and  all  is  gone.  1607  Cowell  Interpr.  s.  v. 
Disclaimer ,  If  a  man  deny  himselfe  to  be  of  the  blood  or 
kindred  of  another  in  his  plee,  he  is  said  to  disclaime  his 
blood.  Ibid.  If  a  man  arraigned  of  felonie  do  disclaime 
goods,  being  cleared  he  leeseth  them.  1651  W.  G.  tr. 
Cowel's  Inst.  48  Nor  can  an  Infant  disclaim  that  Guardian 
who  prosecutes  an  action  for  him  as  being  next  of  Kinn. 
1670  [see  Disclaimer  i  b].  1754  [see  Disclamation  i].  1768 
Blackstone  Comm.  III.  249  Upon  this  the  bishop  and  the 
clerk  usually  disclaim  all  title.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2) 
1. 123  Tenant  for  life  may  also  forfeit  his  estate  by  disclaim¬ 
ing  to  hold  of  his  lord.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  182 
A  devisee  in  fee  may,  by  deed,  without  manner  of  record, 
disclaim  the  estate  devised.  Ibid.  An  executor  may,  before 
probate,  disclaim  the  executorship. 

b.  To  relinquish  a  part  of  (a  patent)  by  a  dis¬ 
claimer. 

1835  Ld.  Brougham  3  June,  in  Hansard  ser.  3.  XXVIII. 
474  The  parts  disclaimed  should  not  detrimentally  affect 
the  other  parts  of  the  invention.  1888  R.  Griffin  Patent 
Cases  decided  12  Application,  .to  disclaim  the  8th  claim. 

4.  To  disavow  any  claim  to  or  connexion  with  ; 
to  renounce  or  reject  as  not  belonging  to  oneself ; 
to  disown  formally  or  emphatically. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  i.  70  There  I  throw  my  gage,  Dis¬ 
claiming  heere  the  kindred  of  a  King,  And  lay  aside  my 
high  bloods  Royalty.  1636  Hf.ywood  Challenge  11.  Wks. 
1874  V.  21  Sir,  shee’s  yours,  Or  I  disclaime  her  ever.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  (1843)  47/2  A  short  protestation. . 
in  which  all  men  should,  .disclaim  and  renounce  the  having 
any  intelligence,  or  holding  any  correspondence  with  the 
rebels.  1704  Pope  Spring  87  Tell  me  but  this,  and  I’ll  dis¬ 
claim  the  prize.  1791-1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.,  Liter.  Fo?‘- 
geries ,  The  real  author,  .obliged  him  afterwards  to  disclaim 
the  work  in  print.  1875  J owett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  224  Socrates 
disclaims  the  character  of  a  professional  eristic.  1895 
Gladstone  Let.  8  Aug.  in  Daily  News  12  Aug.  5/4,  I 
entirely  disclaim  the  hatred^  and  hostility  to  Turks,  or  any 
race  of  men,  which  you  ascribe  to  me. 

fb.  (with  complement.)  To  refuse  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  (any  one,  or  oneself)  to  be  (so  and  so).  Obs. 

1597  T.  Beard  Thcat.  Gods  Judgem.  (1612)  220  [He]  . . 
also  disclaimed  him  from  being  his  father.  Ibid.  524  Dis¬ 
claiming  him  to  be  her  son.  1602  Warner  A  lb.  Eng.  xi. 
lxvii.  (1612)  288  That  Helen  may  disclaime  her  selfe  for 
Helen  in  her  glas.  1670  Walton  Lives  11. 133  To  perswade 
him . .  to  disclaim  himself  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

5.  To  refuse  to  admit  (something  claimed  by 
another) ;  to  reject  the  claims  or  authority  of,  to 
renounce. 

1659  B.  Harris  Pa7ivaVs  Iron  Age  28  They  likewise  dis¬ 
claimed  the  Authority  of  the  Pope.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V, 
V.  iii.  130  It  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim  him  as 
their  sovereign.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  II.  xliii.  585  The 
troops,  .disclaimed  the  command  of  their  superiors.  1841 
Elph  instone  Hist.  India  1. 203  They  agree  with  the  Baudhas 
..in  disclaiming  the  divine  authority  of  the  Vedas. 

+  b.  To  refuse  (a  thing  claimed).  Obs.  rare. 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lix.  (1739)  114  These 
then  are  the  rights  that  the  King  claimed,  and  the  Clergy 
disclaimed  at  the  first.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  vm.  39  Let  none 
to  strangers  honours  due  disclaim. 

f  C.  To  decline  or  refuse  (to  do  something).  Obs. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  63  Yet  disclaime  you 
to  be  married,  you  will  heare  of  no  suters.  1589  Warner 
Alb.  Eng.  Prose  Addit.  (1612)  340,  I  that  will  not  liue  to 
heare  it  so,  heartily  disclaime  to  haue  it  so.  1805  Miniature 
No.  32  p  13  The  errors  of  the  schoolboy  will  become  the 
errors  of  the  man,  if  he  disclaims  to  adopt  my  practice. 

1 6.  To  denounce  the  claims  or  pretensions  of;  to 
cry  out  upon.  Obs. 

1590  J-  Egerton  in  Confer.  32,  I  shalbe  readye  to  dis- 
clayme  you  wheresoeuer  I  come,  not  only  for  men  voyde  of 
pietie,  but  euen  of  ciuile  honestie  also.  1659  B.  Harris 
Parival's  Iron  Age  63  The  Arminians  [were]  reviled,  and 
disclaimed,  as  no  better  then  half  Traytors,  by  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people. 


+  b.  intr.  Disclaim  against :  to  cry  out  against, 
Declaim  against.  Obs. 

1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  202  Hee  is  not  . .  ashamed 
to  quarrell,  first  with  his  Patron,  and  openly  disclaim  against 
the  poor  value  of  his  Benefice.  1706  J.  Sergeant  Chapter 
of  William  (1853)  81  That  he  resolutely  oppose  it,  and 
disclaim  against  it,  in  the  chapter's  name.  1749  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  xi.  i,  Which  bears  an  exact  analogy  to  the  vice 
here  disclaimed  against. 

7.  trans.  Her.  To  declare  not  to  be  entitled  to 
bear  arms;  to  ‘make  infamous  by  proclamation ’ 
(those  who  used  arms  without  any  right,  or  assumed 
without  authority  the  title  of  Esquire  or  Gentle¬ 
man)  as  formerly  done  by  the  heralds  at  their 
visitations.  (Saicl  also  of  the  persons,  in  sense  4.) 

1634  Visitation  of  Bucks  (in  Rylands,  Disclaimers  (1888, 
ix.)  RobL  Wilmott,  Chadderton,  for  usurping  the  Title  of 
Gent,  notwithstanding  having  been  disclaimed  in  the  Visita¬ 
tion  made  1611.  —  Visitation  of  Worcestersh.  (ibid.),  Edmd. 
Brothby..  to  be  spared  from  disclaiming  in  regard  of  his 
being  a  souldier  and  of  deserts.  —  Visit.  Hereford  (ibid, 
viii.),  John  Phillips  of  Ledbury  to  be  disclaimed  at  our  next 
sizes  because  he  was  not  disclaimed  at  our  being  in  the 
country,  being respyted  then  for  proofe.  1888  J.  P.  Rylands 
Disclaimers  at  the  Heralds'  Visitations  viii,  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  visiting  Herald  to  induce  the 
persons  summoned  to  disclaim  under  their  hands  if  they 
would  . .  and  if  they  declined,  or  did  not  attend  . .  they  were 
disclaimed  at  the  Assizes. 

Hence  Disclaimed///,  a.,  Disclaiming  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  252  Let  my  disclaiming  from  a 
purpos'd  euill,  Free  me  so  farre  in  your  most  generous 
thoughts.  1607  H  if. Ron  Wks.  I.  268  In  all  those  which 
thinlce  and  hope  to  bee  saued,  there  must  bee  a  disclaiming, 
a  renouncing,  an  vtter  forsaking  of  those  sinnes.  1659  1!. 
Harris  Parival’s  Iron  Ago  60  A  Disciple  of  that  so  much 
disclaimed  Italian.  1802  Mrs.  Radclifi-f.  Poet  .Wks.  (1833) 
II.  271  The  Haron  ..  bowed  with  a  disclaiming  gesture. 
1885  Bridges  Nero  ill.  iv.  16/2  Thou  wert  right  in  that, 
Wrong  now  returning  on  disclaimed  ambition.  1892  Kef. 
Patent  Cases  I X.  83  The  language  of  this  disclaiming  clause. 

+  Disclaim,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  disclaime ,  f. 
disclamer :  see  prec.  vb.]  An  act  of  disclaiming  ; 
formal  renunciation  or  repudiation  of  a  claim. 

[1409  see  Disclaim  v.  i].  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  35  And  so  the 
said  king  Lowes  relese  was.. a  disclayme  frome  the  kinges 
of  Fraunce  for  ever.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  i.  §  2. 
190  The  associates  of  Britaine  were  now  returned  with  vtter 
disclaime  of  further  assistance.  1662  Jesuits'  Reasons  ( 1675) 
128  You. .make  your  disclaim  of  these.. Opinions.  1674 
A.  G.  Quest,  cone.  Oath  of  Alleg.  29  The  disclaim  of  His 
indirect  Authority  over  Kings.  1786  Francis  the  Philan¬ 
thropist  III.  85  A  blush,  not  of  disclaim,  spread  her  cheek. 

Disclaimant.  [f. Disclaims., after  claimant .] 
One  who  disclaims  (a  part  of  a  patent) :  cf.  Disclaim 
v.  3  b. 

1892  Rules  of  Practice  U.  S.  Patent  Off.  52  To  which  the 
disclaimant  does  not  choose  to  claim  title. 

Disclaimer1  (diskl/i'mci).  [a.  AF.  disclaimer 
inf.  used  sbst. :  see  -er4.]  An  act  or  action  of 
disclaiming. 

1.  Law.  The  action  of  disclaiming  in  reference 
to  the  feudal  relationship,  esp.  on  the  part  of  the 
vassal  or  tenant ;  repudiation  of  a  legal  claim. 

1579  Permes  de  la  Ley  6Sb,  If  the  tenant . say  that  hee 
disclaymeth  to  hold  of  him,  this  is  called  a  disclaimer,  and 
if  y»  Lord  thereupon  bring  a  writ  of  right,  sur  disclaimer, 
and  it  be  found  against  the  tenaunt,  hee  shall  lose  the 
land.  1618  Pulton  S/a/.  (1632)  269,  9  Hen.  IV,  c.  4  (title) 
Disclaimer  in  felony  in  Wales  shall  be  vtterly  excluded  and 
put  out.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  9  Christ,  .seems  to  judge 
it  necessary  to  make  a  cautelous  Disclaimer  of  the  Power 
that  requir’d  it.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  275  Equiva¬ 
lent,  .to  an  illegal  alienation  by  the  particular  tenant,  ts  the 
civil  crime  of  disclaimer,  as  where  a  tenant,  who  holds  of  any 
lord,  neglects  to  render  him  the  due  services,  and,  upon  an 
action  brought  to  recover  them,  disclaims  to  hold  of  his  lord. 

b.  An  act  of  renouncing  or  relinquishing  a  legal 
claim  ;  a  formal  refusal  to  accept  an  estate,  trust, 
duty,  etc. :  see  Disclaim  v.  3. 

[1573  Staundford  Lts  Plecs  del  Coron  tit.  186  Icy  par  cel 
disclaimer:  il  perdra  les  biens..as  queu.v  il  disclaima]. 
1670  Blount  Law  Diet,  s.v.,  In  Chancery,  if  a  Defendant 
by  his  Answer  Disclaim  the  having  any  interest  in  the  thing 
in  question,  this  is  also  called  a  Disclaimer.  1809  Tomlins 
Last)  Diet,  s.v.,  There  is  a  deed  of  disclaimer  of  executor¬ 
ship  of  a  will,  etc.,  where  an  executor  refuses,  and  throws 
up  the  same.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop.  x.  §  1.  371  In  all  other 
cases  the  proper  mode  of  refusing  to  accept  a  conveyance  or 
devise  of  land . .  is  an  execution  by  an  alienee  of  full  capacity 
of  a  deed  of  disclaimer. 

C.  Patent  Law.  An  alteration  by  which  a  speci¬ 
fication  is  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relinquish 
a  portion  of  the  invention,  when  in  danger  of  being 
invalidated  on  account  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  claim.  Formerly  (up  to  1883),  an  instru¬ 
ment  executed  by  a  patentee  abandoning  a  part 
of  his  claim  of  invention. 

1835  Act  5  &  6  Will,  IV,  c.  83  [He]  may  enter  a  disclaimer 
of  any  part  of  his  specification.  1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  102/2  (Patents)  A  means  by  which  a  grantee  may  abandon 
portions  of  the  title, . .  this  process  is  called  a  disclaimer.  1883 
Act  46  &  47  Viet.  Chap.  57  ( Patents  Act)  §  18  Amend  his 
specification,  .by  way  of  disclaimer,  correction,  or  explana¬ 
tion.  1892  Rules  of  Practice  U.  S.  Patent  Off.  77  Such 
disclaimer  shall  be  in  writing. 

2.  generally.  A  disavowal  of  claims  or  preten¬ 
sions  ;  a  renunciation,  denial,  or  rejection. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  164,  I  think  the  honour  of 
our  nation  to  be  somewhat  concerned  in  the  disclaimer  of 
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the  proceedings  of  this  society.  1825  Coleridge  Aids  Reft . 
(1848)  I.  109  If  after  these  disclaimers  I  shall  without  proof 
be  charged  by  any  with  renewing  or  favouring  the  errors. 
1862  Mrs.  Gaskell  C.  Bronte  228  It  conveys  a  peremptory 
disclaimer  of  the  report  that  the  writer  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  her  father’s  curate.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol .  Surv.  42 
Our  emphatic  disclaimer  of  fellow  feeling  with  the  Cretan 
insurgents. 

3.  Her.  A  proclamation  or  announcement  made 
by  English  heralds,  during  their  regular  visitations, 
of  persons  having  no  right  to  armorial  bearings, 
or  to  the  title  of  Esquire  or  Gentleman,  especially 
of  such  as  were  found  usurping  these  without  right. 

1854  Sir  T.  Phillips  (title)  Heralds’  Visitation  Disclaimers. 
1888  J.  P.  Rylands  Disclaimers  at  the  Heralds'  Visi¬ 
tations  x.  He  notes  the  press-mark  of  each  MS.  in  the 
College  of  Arms,  from  which  he  copied  the  list  of  disclaimers. 

Disclaimer  [f.  Disclaim  v.  +  -er  R]  One 
who  disclaims. 

170*  Echard  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  176  The  multitude  might 
have  abandoned  him  as  a  disclaimer  of  his  own  sovereignty. 
1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  IV.  v.  43  Girls,  writing 
of  themselves  on  these  occasions,  must  be  disclaimers,  you 
know. 

Disclamation  (disklamei-jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  med.L.  disclatnare  to  Disclaim.] 

1.  Sc.  Latu.  The  action  of  disclaiming  on  the 
part  of  a  tenant,  etc. :  see  Disclaim  v.  i,  and  cf. 
Disclaimer  1  1. 

1592  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)  604  (Jam.)  With  all  richt  .. 
he  ressone  of  ward,  nonentries  . .  purprusionis,  disclama- 
tiounis,  bastardrie  [etc.].  1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law 

(1809)  176  Disclamation  is  that  casualty  whereby  a  vassal 
forfeits  his  whole  feu  to  his  superior,  if  he  disowns  or  dis¬ 
claims  him  without  ground,  as  to  any  part  of  it.  i86t  W. 
Bell  Diet.  Law  Scotl.  290  Disclamation  signifies  a  vassal's 
disavowal,  .of  a  person  as  a  superior,  whether  the  person  so 
disclaimed  be  the  superior  or  not. 

2.  Renunciation,  repudiation,  disclaimer. 

1610  Bp.  Hall  Apol.  Brownisis  §  7  To  speake  as  if  before 
her  late  disclamation  of  Poperie  . .  shee  [Ch.  of  Engl.]  had 
not  beene.  1649  —  Cases  Consc.  403  Let  . .  servants  . . 
count  their  (infidell)  masters  worthy  of  all  honour ;  not 
worthy  therefore  of  desertion  and  disclamation.  1772  Scots 
Mag.  457  Mr.  Wallace’s  disclamation  of  a  late  publication. 
1814  Scott  Wav.  vi,  The  bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  disclamation,  by  the  title  of  Doctor.  1892 
Stevenson  &  Osbourne  Wrecker  x\ ii.  275, 1  cannot  tell  with 
what  sort  of  disclamation  I  sought  to  reply. 

Disclamatory  (disklae’matgri),  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ort.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  tending  to 
disclamation  ;  having  the  character  of  disclaiming. 

1853  Reade  Chr.  Johnstone  ii.  30  ‘  My  Lord,  my  Lord  !' 
remonstrated  Saunders,  with  a  shocked  and  most  disclam¬ 
atory  tone. 

t  Disclander,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  4-6  des-, 
dys-,  discla(u)nder,  -dre,  -dir,  -dyr,  5  disclan- 
dar,  disklander,  deslaundre,  5-6  disla(u)nder, 
-dre,  dysselaunder.  [a.  AF.  *desclandre ,  dis- 
daunder  (15th  c.)  deriv.  of  OF.  escla-ndre,  earlier 
escandre,  escandle,  escandele L.  scandalum  :  see 
Esclandre  ;  cf.  Scandal  and  Slander.  The 
prefix  des-  in  Anglo-Fr.  was  prob.  due  to  some 
analogy,  or  to  confusion  of  des-  and  «-.] 

1.  Malicious  speech  bringing  opprobrium  upon 
any  one ;  slander. 

c  1300  Beket  2073  Thu  missaist  foule  thine  owe  louerd. . 
Ho  mi3te  suffri  such  desclandre,  bot  he  nome  wrecche? 
1471  Arriv.  Edw.  IV  (Camden)  21  The  false,  faynyd 
fables,  and  disclandars,  that  . .  were  wont  to  be  seditiously 
sowne  and  blowne  abowt  all  the  land.  1548  Hall  Chron.> 
Hen.  VI ,  99  b,  He  declareth  you  a  true  man  to  hym  . .  the 
saied  dislaunder  and  noysyng  notwithstandyng.  1562  in 
Stow's  Surv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xxi.  41 1/2  If  their  offences  be 
great,  .offending  his  master  by  theft  or  dislander  or  such 
like,  then  to  command  him  to  Newgate. 

2.  Reproach  or  reprobation  called  forth  by  what 
is  considered  shameful  or  wrong  ;  public  disgrace 
or  opprobrium  ;  scandal. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  75,  I  haue  . .  Ablamed  him  be- 
hynde  his  bak  to  bringe  him  in  disclaundre.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troylus  iv.536  (564)  For  yf  I  wolde  it  openly  distourbe,  It 
most  ben  disclaundre  to  here  name.  1402  Hoccleve  Letter 
of  Cupid  70  No  worshippe  may  he  thus  to  him  conquere, 
but  grete  disclander  vnto  him  and  here  !  1432-50  tr.  Hidden 
(Rolls)  V.  143  The  disclaunder  of  your  ylle  disposicion 
schojde  not  be  knowen  amonge  your  enmyes.  1462  J.  Pas- 
ton  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  439.  II.  89  To  deliver  seison  ac- 
cordynge  to  the  same  feffement,  to  the  gret  disclaundre  of 
the  seid  Sir  John  and  all  his.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  1  [They]  suffre  them  to  make  their  purgacions  . .  to  the 
greatte  disclaunder  of  suche  as  pursue  suche  misdoers. 

t  Discla’nder,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  see  prec. 
[ME.  desclandre ,  f.  prec.  sb.,  perh.  through  an  AF. 
*desclandre-r  for  OF.  esclandrer  to  slander.] 

1.  trails.  To  speak  evil  of,  so  as  to  expose  to  op¬ 
probrium  ;  to  slander. 

c  1290  Beket  1246  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 142  pe  bischopes  comen 
bi-fore  And  desclaundreden  seint  thomas,  \>at  he  was  fals 
and  for-suore.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  138  pes  proude 
. . possessioners  disclaundren  trewe  prechours.  14..  E.  E. 
Misc.  (Warton  Club)  63  Awyse  the  welle  who  syttys  the 
by,  Lest  he  wylle  report  thi  talle,  And  dyssclaundure  the 
after  to  gret  and  smalle.  1530  Palsgr.  513/2,  I  desclaunder, 

I  hurte  or  hynder  ones  good  name  by  reporte. 

2.  To  bring  into  public  disgrace  or  opprobrium  ; 
to  bring  scandal  upon. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1031  Dido>  We  that  weryn  in 
prosperite  Been  now  disclanderyd.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  143  Now  as  ye  seen,  for  disobedience 


Disclaundrid  is  perpetually  my  name,  a  1483  Liber  Niger 
in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  70  That  the  owner  be  not  hurte,  nor 
this  famous  courte  disclaunderyd  by  any  outerage  of  crav- 
inge  or  crakyng. 

t  Discla*nderer.  Obs.  [f.  prec. +  -ER1.]  A 
slanderer. 

1493  Festival 'l  (W.  de  W.  1515)  70  b,  To  stone  hym  to 
deth  as  for  a  dyssclaunderer. 

t  Disclanderous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Disclander 
sb.  +  -ous.]  Slanderous. 

1494  Fabyan  C/iron.  iv.  lxv.  44  In  this  whyle,  by  styr- 
ynge  of  disclaunderous  &  deuylysshe  persones,  a  grudge 
was  arreryd  attweene  the  kynge  and  a  Duke  of  his  lande. 
Ibid.  vii.  ccxxviii.  258  Of  this  duke  Wyllyam  some  des- 
claunderous  wordes  are  lefte  in  memory. 

Disclare,  obs.  var.  of  Declare  [cf.  OF.  des- 
clairier ]. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  75  He  suld  that  arbytre  disclar,  Off 
thir  twa  that  I  tauld  off  ar. 

Disclass  (disklcrs),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Class  rA] 
Irans.  —  Declass  ;  to  remove  or  cut  off  from  one’s 
class.  Hence  Discla’ssed///.  a. 

1890  Times  31  Jan.  9/1  Worked  by  a  Union  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  the  broken-down,  declassed  waifs  and  strays  who 
gravitate  to  the  dock-gates  in  search  of  casual  employment. 

Disclassify  (disklce’sifai),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Classify.]  tram.  To  undo  the  classification  of. 

a  18 66  J.  Grote  Exam.  Uiilii.  Philos,  xx.  (1870)  336  The 
process  of  levelling,  declassifying,  making  everybody  like 
everybody  else. 

Discless :  see  Diskless. 
t  Discloa’k,  v.  Obs .  Also  7  discloke.  [f. 

Dis-  6  or  7  a  +  Cloak.]  trans..  To  take  off  the 
cloak  of ;  to  unrobe. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  111.  v,  Now  goe  in,  dis¬ 
cloke  yourselfe.  1616  —  Devil  an  Ass  1.  vi,  If  you  interrupt 
me,  Sir,  I  shall  discloak  you.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves 
1.  1.  (R.),  That  feins  what  was  not,  and  discloaks  a  soul. 

t  Disclo’g,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Clog  v .] 
trans.  To  free  from  that  which  clogs  ;  to  unclog. 

1611  Coryat  Crudities  234  They  shall  make  a  restitution 
of  all  their  ill  gotten  goods,  and  so  disclogge  their  soules 
and  consciences. 

Discloister  (disklorstai),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  c 
+  Cloister.]  trans .  To  turn  or  let  out  of  a 
cloister ;  to  release  or  remove  from  seclusion. 

1660  Howell  Parly  of  Beasts  134  They  [nuns]  fell  a 
murmuring  . .  and  to  think  too  often  on  man  with  inordinat 
desires  to  be  discloysterd.  1881  Pai.grave  Visions  Eng.  282 
A  girl  by  lustful  war  and  shame  Discloistered  from  her  home. 

Disclosal  (diskh?u*zal).  rare.  [f.  Disclose 
v.  +  -al.]  The  act  of  disclosing,  disclosure. 

1795  Coleridge  Condones  ad  Populum  37  In  the  disclosal 
of  Opinion,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  the  character  of  those, 
to  whom  we  address  ourselves. 

t  DisclO’Se,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Disclose  v.  :  cf. 
Close  sbf]  The  act  of  disclosing ;  =  Disclosure 
(in  various  senses). 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  73  Wolde  God  . .  soch  a  person  . . 
had  openly  publyshed  the  worthy  disclose  and  disprove  of 
the  unsufferable  abhomination  of  the  popyshe  private 
pryvye  masse.  1602  Shaks.  Ha77i.  hi.  i.  174  There’s  some¬ 
thing  in  his  soule,  O’re  which  his  Melancholly  sits  on  brood, 
And,  I  do  doubt  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose  Will  be  some 
danger.  1622  Wither  Mistr.  P hilar.  Wks.  (1633)  623  They 
[those  lips]  are  like  in  their  discloses  To  the  mornings  dewie 
roses.  1625  W.  B.  True  School  War  42  It  is  an  Embryo 
that,  .waites  the  good  houre  for  the  disclose  and  deliuery. 
1742  Young  Nt.Th.  ix.  1576  Glasses  . .  Haue  they  not  led 
us  deep  in  the  disclose  Of  fine-spun  nature. 

+  DisclO’S Q,ppl.a.  Obs.  Also  4  desclos.  [a. 
OP',  desclos,  pa.  pple.  of  desclore  to  disclose  Ro¬ 
manic  (and  med.L.)  disclaus-us,  pa.  pple.  of  dis- 
claudere :  see  Disclose  ?,’.]  Disclosed;  unclosed; 
let  out.  In  quots.,  used  as  pa.  pple. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  285  For  drede  it  shulde  be  disclose 
And  come  unto  her  faders  ere.  Ibid.  II.  354  A  maiden, 
which  was . .  kept  so  clos,  That  selden  was,  whan  she  desclos 
Goth  with  her  moder  for  to  play. 

Disclose  (disklou'z),  v.  [ME.  des-,  dis-closen, 
a.  OF.  desclos-  pres,  stem  (pres.  subj.  desclose)  of 
desclore,  -clorre  to  unclose,  open,  free  =  Pr.  dcs- 
claure Romanic  (and  med.L.)  disclaudere,  f.  Dis- 
4  +  L.  claudere  to  close,  shut.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  open  up  (that  which  is  closed  or 
shut) ;  to  unclose,  unfold  ;  to  unfasten.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  A lexa7ider  3632  pire  Olifantis.  .disclosid  pai  J?e 
chaviles.  c  1420  Pallad.  o?i  Husb.  11.  331  Almoundes  me 
may  make,  .her  shelles  to  disclose.  15 77  B.  Googe  Heres - 
bach's  Husb.  11.  (1586)  67  b,  It  [a  rosebud]  discloseth  it 
selfe  and  spreadeth  abroad.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  v.  16 
Full  oft  about  her  wast  she  it  enclos’d,  And  it  as  oft  was 
from  about  her  wast  disclos’d.  1596  B.  Griffin  Fidcssa 
(1876)  31  Armes  still  imbrace  and  neuer  be  disclosed.  ex6oo 
Shaks.  Sonn.  liv,  The  perfumed  tincture  of  the  Roses.. 
When  Sommers  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses. 

+  b.  To  hatch  (an  egg).  Cf.  3  b.  Obs. 
a  1626  Bacon  (J.),  It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  the 
ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  the  sand,  where  the  heat  of 
the  sun  discloseth  them. 

2.  intr.  (for  refill)  To  unclose  or  unfold  itself  by 
the  falling  asunder  of  parts ;  to  open. 

1591  Garrard  Art  Warrc  101  Which  upon  occasion  dis¬ 
closing  again  may  let  out  the  shot.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  To  Disclose .  .‘6  bud,  blow,  or  put  out  Leaves. 
1626  T.  H.  Cans  sms  Holy  Crt.  166  If  the  hen  brood  not 
her  eggs,  she  hath  no  desire  to  make  them  disclose.  1727- 
46  T  homson  Summer  1138  Over  head  a  sheet  Of  livid 
flame  discloses  wide,  then  shuts  And  opens  wider. 


3.  trans.  To  uncover  (anything  covered  up  from 
view)  ;  to  remove  a  cover  from  and  expose  to  view 
(anything  material). 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  262  As  she,  that  was  with  thalre 
enclosed  And  might  of  no  man  be  desclosed.  1530  Palsgr. 
518/1,  I  disclose,  I  uncover  a  thing  that  is  hydde..This 
treasure  shall  never  be  disclosed  for  me.  1611  Bible  Isa. 
xxvi.  21  The  earth  also  shall  disclose  her  blood,  and  shall 
no  more  couer  her  slain.  1696  Tate  &  Brady  Ps.  cvi.  9 
The  parting  Deep  disclos’d  her  Sand.  1795  Southey  Joan 
of  A  7‘C  x.  197  The  open  helm  Disclosed  that  eye.  1832 
Tennyson  CEnonc  65  He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk- 
white  palm  Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold.  1838 
Lytton  Leila  1.  iv,  Her  full  rich  lips  disclosed  teeth,  that 
might  have  shamed  the  pearl. 

b.  To  uncover  or  set  free  (a  young  bird,  etc.) 
from  the  egg  ;  to  hatch  ;  also  fig.  to  ‘  hatch  *  (mis¬ 
chief).  Rarely,  to  exclude  or  lay  (eggs). 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Aij  a,  Now  to  speke  of  hawkys.  first 
thay  been  Egges.  and  afterwarde  they  bene  disclosed 
hawkys.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  310  Anon  as  patient  as 
the  female  Doue,  When  that  her  golden  Cuplet  are  dis¬ 
clos’d.  1602  Warner  Alb.  E7ig.  x.  Iv.  (1612)  245  Papists 
heere,  forren  and  Land-leapt  Foes,  Did  mischiefes  that 
imported  more  our  practiz’d  State  disclose.  1653  H.  Cogan 
tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxx.  122  They  leave  the  eggs  there  till 
they  think  the  young  ones  are  disclosed.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  111. 633  Snakes,  familiar,  to  the  Hearth  succeed, 
Disclose  their  Eggs,  and  near  the  Chimney  breed.  1707 
Curios.  i7i  Husb.  Sf  Card.  322  Forcing  Eggs  to  disclose 
their  Young  by  the  artificial  Heat  of  an  Oven.  1816-26 
Kirby  &  Sp.  Entotnol.  (1843)  1 1.  18  As  soon  as  one  of  these 
young  caterpillars  is  disclosed  from  the  egg  it  begins  to 
feed. 

+  4.  To  open  up  to  one’s  own  knowledge,  to  dis¬ 
cover.  Obs. 

c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  112  Many  a  thousand  other  bright  of 
face :  But  what  they  were,  I  coud  not  well  disclose.  1599 
Sandys  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  168  He  was  disclosed  and 
ceased  [  =  seized]  on  by  his  Master.  £:i6ii  Chapman  Iliad 
xxi.  467  Old  Priam  in  his  sacred  tow’r  stood,  and  the  flight 
disclos’d  On  his  forc’d  people,  all  in  rout. 

5.  To  open  up  to  the  knowledge  of  others;  to 
make  openly  known,  reveal,  declare  (secrets,  pur¬ 
poses,  beliefs,  etc.). 

1393  Gower  Conf  II.  277,  I  dare  min  herte  well  disclose. 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxix.  (Percy  Soc.)  142  They  are 
not  all  disposed  So  for  to  do  as  ye  have  here  disclosed. 
1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  77  b,  If  you  will  promise  me 
to  kepe  that  close,  whiche  I  shall  disclose  unto  you.  1561 
T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  22  The  faithful  should  not 
admit  him  [God]  to  be  any  other  than  such  as  he  had  dis¬ 
closed  himself  by  his  word.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  11.  i.  298 
Tell  me  your  Counsels,  I  Will  not  disclose  ’em.  1697  Dry¬ 
den  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  6  Their  Arms,  their  Arts,  their  Manners 
I  disclose.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  11.  9  Her  lively  looks 
a  sprightly  mind  disclose.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  44  As 
for  disclosing  the  Secret,  it  is  what  I  never  can  do.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  2. 121  The  great  league  which  John 
had  so  long  matured  at  last  disclosed  itself.  Ibid.  vii.  §  7. 
413  The  strange  civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru  disclosed 
by  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  1876  Mozley  U7iiv.  Serin,  iii.  64 
The  modest  light  of  faith  discloses  a  real  future  life. 

+  b.  intr.  (for  refill)  To  show  itself,  to  come  to 
light.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  349  The  displeasure  atwene  the 
Kynge  &  his  barons  began  to  appere  and  disclose.  1627-77 
Feltham  Resolves  1.  xii.  18  Vices.. which  I  can  see,  when 
they  do  disclose  in  them.  1746-7  [see  Disclosing ppi.  a.]. 
Hence  Disclosed  ppl.  a.  a.  In  senses  of  the  vb. 
i486  [see  Disclose  v.  3  b].  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11. 

xvii.  §  5.  62  Another  diuersitie  of  Methode  there  is  . .  and 
that  is  Enigmaticall  and  Disclosed.  1891  Echo  7  Dec.  2/7 
The  defendant,  .pleaded  that  he  was  only  an  agent  for  a 
disclosed  principal. 

b.  Her. :  see  quots. 

1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist .  <$*  Pop.  x.  64  The  ex¬ 
panded  wings  . .  of  all  birds  that  are  not  Birds  of  Prey,  are 
disclosed.  1882  Cussans  Her .  vi.  91  The  most  common 
attitude  in  which  the  Eagle  appears  in  Heraldry,  is  Dis¬ 
played.  This  term  is  peculiar  to  Birds  of  Prey;  when 
other  Birds  (such  as  the  Dove)  are  represented  with  their 
wings  expanded  . .  they  are  said  to  be  Disclosed. 

Discloser  (diskDu-zaa).  [f.  prec.  + -er  R]  One 
who  or  that  which  discloses  or  reveals. 

1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa’s  Van.  Arles  138  b,  In  all 
dishonestie  that  men  shall  commytte  I  will  that  thou  be 
their  judge  and  discloser.  1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  4 
Venus  11.  §  39,  I  will  not  long  after  . .  secrets,  least  I  should 
procure  doubt  to  my  selfe,  and  zealous  feare  to  the  dis¬ 
closer.  1650  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  ill.  xxvii.  (1658)  226 
That  occular  Philosopher,  and  singular  discloser  of  truth, 
Ur.  Harvey.  1894  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  13  Oct.  9/4 
The  policeman's  mace  is  a  veritable  mind  discloser. 

Disclosing  (disklda-ziq),  vld.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing  ■.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Disclose  :  a. 
Opening  up,  revelation,  bringing  to  light ;  disclosure, 
b.  Hatching.  Also  attrib. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  ccxxii.  245  The  forenamed  .ii. 
erles  were  warned  of  disclosynge  of  this  matyer.  1543  Bale 
(title),  Yet  a  course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe.  A  dysclosynge 
or  openynge  of  the  manne  of  S)  n;;c.  1586  J.  Hooker 
Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  21/1  The  king  ..  being  in 
loue  with  the  falcon,  did  yearelie  at  the  breeding  and  dis¬ 
closing  time  send  thither  for  them.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn.  11.  v.  §  3.  22  Being  of  so  excellent  use  for  the  dis¬ 
closing  of  nature.  1626  —  Sylva  §  759  The  Distance  . . 
betweene  the  Egge  Layed  and  the  Disclosing  or  Hatching. 

*[J  predicalively  for  ‘  in  or  a  disclosing  ’  =  ‘  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  disclosure  ‘  a-hatching  ’ :  thus  simulating 
a  neuter-passive  use  of  the  verb.  See  A  prepy  \  2. 

1737  Lillo  Fatal  Curiosity  111.  44  Heard  you  that? 
What  prodigy  of  horror  is  disclosing  ?  To  render  murther 
venial. 
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DISCOLORIZATION. 


Disclo  sing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  a.] 
That  discloses  or  opens  up :  see  the  verb. 

1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  1358  Through  the  disclosing 
deep  Light  my  blind  way.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818) 
147  Like  these  disclosing  gems  under  the  powerful  eye  of 
day.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Apr.  1/2  The  forcible  and  dis¬ 
closing  coincidence  to  which  we  referred  at  the  outset. 

Disclosure  (diskbu-gifa).  [f.  Disclose  v.  + 
-ure,  after  Closure.] 

1.  The  action  of  disclosing  or  opening  up  to  view; 
revelation;  discovery,  exposure;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1598  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  271  (R.)  Whereas  by  the  voyage 
of  our  subjects  . .  towards  the  discouerie  and  disclosure  of 
vnknown  places,  a  1626  Bacon  (J.),  She  was,  upon  a  sudden 
mutability  and  disclosure  of  the  king’s  mind,  severely 
handled.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Re/l.  §  3  ( R .)  An  unseasonable 
disclosure  of  flashes  of  wit.  1802  Paley  Nat.  'l'heol.  xxvii. 
(1819)  479  We  may  well  leave  to  Revelation  the  disclosure 
of  many  particulars  which  our  researches  cannot  reach. 
1844  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII.  lxiii.  215  A  public  disclosure 
of  his  motives.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  i.  448  The 
disclosure  of  the  stores  of  Greek  literature  had  wrought  the 
revolution  of  the  Renascence. 

b.  The  hatching  of  young  from  the  egg;  the 
liberation  of  an  insect  from  the  pupa  state. 

1640  Bp.  Hall  Chr.  Modcr.  (Ward)  9/1,  I  have  observed 
that  the  small  and  scarce  sensible  seed  which  it  [the  silk¬ 
worm]  casts  comes  not  to  life  and  disclosure  until  the  mul¬ 
berry  ..  yields  her  leaf.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III, 
xxxii.  345  Immediately  after  the  disclosure  of  the  insect 
from  the  pupa. 

+  2.  The  opening  of  a  river  into  sea  or  lake;  the 
embouchure  or  mouth.  Obs.  rare. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  328  The  disclosure 
of  this  River  frames  a  square  harbour. 

3.  That  which  is  disclosed  ;  a  revelation. 

1825  J.  Neal  B?'o.  fonathan  III.  246  Preparing  him  for 
the  disclosure.  1855  Prescott  Philip  II ,  I.  in.  iii.  354  Put 
to  the  rack  . .  to  draw  from  him  disclosures  to  the  prejudice 
of  Egmont.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  6  Earth’s  most 
exquisite  disclosure  heaven’s  own  God  in  evidence. 

t  Disclothe,  V.  Obs .  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Clothe  v .] 
trans .  To  strip  of  clothing,  unclothe,  undress. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  Sp  M.  (1684)  III.  570  Being  dis-cloathed 
to  their  Shirts.  1596  R.  L[inche]  Diella  (1877)  69  Hee  . . 
straight  disclothes  him  of  his  long-worne  weed. 

Discloud  (disklcurd),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Cloud 
sb .]  trans.  To  free  or  clear  from  clouds  ;  to  free 
from  gloom  or  obscurity ;  to  reveal,  disclose. 

1600  Tourneur  Transf.  Metam.  Author  to  Bk.,  For  ’tis 
the  haire  of  crime  To  shunne  the  breath  that  doth  discloude 
it  [  =  its]  sinne.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  50  To  dis¬ 
cloud  Your  vertues  lost  in  the  confused  crowd  Of  headstrong 
rumor.  1642  Fuller  Holy  Sp  Prof.  St.  Pref.  §  6  That  God 
would  be  pleased  to  discloud  these  gloomy  dayes  with  the 
beames  of  his  mercie.  1650  ■ —  Pisgah  To  Rdr.,  Are  these 
gloomy  days  already  disclouded? 

Hence  Disclou’ded  ppl.  a. 

1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  133  A  rejoycing  heart,  an 
apprehensive  head,  and  a  disclouded  fancy.  1889  Univ. 
Rev.  Sept.  41  My  lord  Shone  in  his  harness  for  a  passing 
while  An  orb  disclouded. 

tDisclou't,  v.  Obs.  rare  — x.  [f-  Dis-  7a  + 
Clout  fA]  trans.  To  take  out  of  a  clout. 

1597-8  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  11.  iii.  34  Tho  must  he  buy  his 
vainer  hope  with  price,  Disclout  his  crownes,  and  thank 
him  for  advice. 

t  Disclown,  v.  Obs.  rare ~  °.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  + 
Clown  sbi\  trans.  To  divest  of  the  character  or 
condition,  of  a  clown. 

1659  Torkiano,  Splebidto,  disclouned,  become  from  a  base 
plebeian  to  be  a  Gentleman. 

t  Disclu'de,  V.  Obs.  [In  form  a.  L.  disclud-ere 
to  shut  up  apart  or  separately ;  but  in  sense  con¬ 
formed  to  Disclose.]  trans.  To  disclose. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  vi.  84  Then  his  magnitude  By 
brekyng  of  this  potte  me  may  disclude. 

+  Discltrsion.  Obs.  rare.  [In  form  ad.  L. 
discliision-em ,  n.  of  action  from  discludere  to  sepa¬ 
rate  by  shutting  up  apart ;  but  in  H.  More  app. 
influenced  in  sense  by  Disclose  vi]  ‘  Emission  ’. 
(So  J.,  but  the  sense  is  obscure.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Disclusion ,  a  shutting  out.  a 
separation.  1659  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  (1662)  73  The 
composition  of  them  and  disclusion  and  various  disposal  of 
them.  1668  —  Div.  Dial.  n.  v.  (1713)  99  That  the  con¬ 
tinued  Shadow  of  the  Earth  should  be  broken  by  sudden 
miraculous  eruptions  or  disclusions  of  light. 

Disco-  (disko),  combining  form  of  Gr.  51 \<ikos 
quoit,  Disk,  occurring  in  numerous  scientific  terms ; 
as  Discobla'stic  a.  Embryol.  [Gr.  fiXamb'i  germ], 
(of  an  ovum),  having  discoidal  segmentation  of  the 
formative  yolk  (Syd.  Soe.  Lex.)  :  Discomorula, 
Embryol.,  the  morula  or  ‘  mulberry-mass’  resulting 
from  the  partial  and  discoidal  segmentation  of  the 
formative  yolk  of  a  meroblastic  egg :  it  develops 
from  earlier  stages  called  Discomone'rula  and 
Discocy'tula,  and  proceeds  to  develop  into  the 
forms  called  Discoblastula  and  Discog'a’strula: 
see  quots.  and  Cytula,  etc.  Discocarp  Bot. 
[ad.  mod.L.  discocarpium,  f.  Gr.  napirus  fruit], 

(a)  a  fruit  consisting  of  a  number  of  achenes 
within  a  hollow  receptacle,  as  in  the  rose ; 

(b)  the  disk-like  hymenium  or  fructification  of 
discomycetous  fungi  and  gymnocarpous  lichens ; 
hence  Discoca’rpous  a.,  relating  to,  or  having,  a 


discocarp.  Discocephalous  a.  Zoo l.  [Gr.  ntjaXri 
head],  belonging  to  the  suborder  Discocephali  of 
fishes,  having  a  sneking-disk  on  the  head.  Disco- 
da  ctyl(e,  Discoda'ctylous  adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  5a.it- 
rvXos  finger],  having  toes  dilated  at  the  end  so  as 
to  form  a  disk,  as  a  tree-frog.  Discoglo'ssid  a. 
and  sb.  Zool.  [Gr.  yXwaoa  tongue],  belonging  to, 
or  a  member  of,  the  family  Discoglossidai  of  toad¬ 
like  batrachians  ;  also  Discoglossoid  a.  Disco- 
hexa  ster  Zool.,  in  sponges,  a  six-rayed  spicule 
(Hexaster)  with  the  rays  ending  in  disks.  Dis- 
comedu'san  a.  and  sb.  Zool.,  belonging  to,  or  a 
member  of,  the  order  Disconiedusx  of  acalephs  or 
jelly-fishes,  having  an  umbrellar  disk  ;  also  Disco- 
medusoid  a.  Discomyce’tous  a.  Bot.,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Discomycetes  of  Fungi,  having 
a  disk-shaped  hymenium  or  discocarp.  Discopla- 
ce'ntal,  Discoplacenta  lian  adjs.  Zool.,  belonging 
to  the  section  Discoplacentalia  of  mammals,  having 
a  disk-shaped  placenta.  ||  Discopodium  Bot., 

‘  the  foot  or  stalk  on  which  some  kinds  of  disks 
are  elevated  ’  (  Treas.  Bot.  1 866).  Disco-podous 
a.  Zool. ,  having  the  foot  shaped  as  a  disk ;  be¬ 
longing  to  the  section  Discopoda  of  Gastropods. 
Discostomatous  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  orb  pa  mouth], 
pertaining  to  or  belonging  to  the  class  Discostomata 
of  Protozoa  (in  Saville  Kent’s  system),  containing 
the  sponges  and  collar-bearing  monads. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  * Discoblastula ,  Hackel’s  term  for 
the  small  fluid-containing  cavity  lying  between  the  disco¬ 
morula  and  the  nutritive  yolk  of  a  meroblastic  ovum.  Ibid., 
* Discocarp ,  a  collection  of  fruits  in  a  hollow  receptacle, 
as  in  the  rose.  [1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Discocarpium. ]  1887 

Garnsey  &  Balfour  tr.  De  Barfs  Fungi  v.  198  Of  gymno¬ 
carpous  and  *discocarpous  forms.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex 
* Discogastrula,  Hackel’s  term  for  that  form  of  gastrula 
which  develops  from  a  disc  situated  on  a  mass  of  food  yolk, 
as  in  Ganoid  fishes.  1888  Athenaeum  3  Mar.  279/2.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  pelobatoid  rather  than  the  *discoglossid  af¬ 
finities  of  the  . .  genus.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  * Discomorula, 
Hackel’s  term  for  the  disc  of  cells  which,  during  the  seg¬ 
mentation  of  the  impregnated  meroblastic  ovum,  covers 
the  nutritive  vitellus  as  with  a  hood.  1879  tr.  Haeckel's 
Evol.  Man  II.  xix.  168  All  other  "Discoplacental  Animals. 
1881  Standard 23  June  5/2  The  *discoplacentalian  mammals. 

Discoa*ch,  v. :  see  Dis-  7  c. 
t  Discoa’gulate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Coagu¬ 
late  v.~\  trans .  To  undo  the  coagulation  of ;  to 
dissolve. 

1683  Pettus  Fleta  Min .  n.  5  This  Salt  . .  having  a  nature 
to  discoagulate  Metals. 

t  Discoast,  v.  Obs .  Also  7  discost.  [f.  Dis- 

6  +  Coast  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  withdraw  from  the  coast  or  side. 

1598  Stow  Ann.,  Q.  Eliz.  an.  1588  (R.)  The  Spanish  nauie 

for  six  days  space,  .coasting  and  discoasting  from  England 
to  the  coast  of  Fraunce,  and  from  thence  to  England, 
and  thence  to  Fraunce  agayne. 

2.  fig.  To  withdraw,  depart:  the  opposite  of 
Coast  v.  8,  to  approach. 

a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  (1683)  I.  xx.  280  Do  we  not  sometimes 
grievously  reproach  them,  .for  discosting  from  our  practice? 
Ibid.  II.  xxiii.  341  Never  willingly  to  discost  from  truth 
and  equity. 

Hence  +  Discoa’sted  ppl.  a.,  withdrawn  from  con¬ 
tiguity,  removed,  distant.  (  =  F.  dloignd.')  Obs. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ* s  Viet.  iv.  119  As  far  as  heaven 
and  earth  discoasted  lie.  1622  H.  Sydenham  Serm.  Sol. 
Occ.  11.  (1637)  67  His  will,  .as  farre  discoasted  from  tyranny, 
as  injustice.  1625  Lisle  Die  Bart  as  119  It  is  discoasted 
further  from  the  plain  of  Sennaar.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm. 
(1683)  II.  xvi.  232  To  settle  himself  in,  or  to  draw  others  to, 
a  full  persuasion,  .discosted  from  truth. 

Discoblastic,  -blastula  :  see  Disco-. 

Di’scobole.  Zool.  [a.  mod. Y.discobole  (Cuvier), 
in  pi.  discoboles,  ad.  mod.L.  discoboli  (pi.  of 
Discobolus  :  see  below).]  A  fish  of  the  group 
Discoboli,  in  Gunther’s  system,  a  family  of  Acan- 
thopterygii  gobiiformes,  having  the  ventral  fins 
formed  into  a  disk  or  sucker. 

Discobolic  (diskolylik),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  dis- 
cobol-us  (see  next)  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a  disco¬ 
bolus  or  quoit-thrower ;  quoit-throwing. 

1822  T.  L.  Peacock  Maid  Marian  v.  202  His  discobolic 
exploit  proved  the  climax  of  his  rage. 

||  Discobolus  (disk^btfl^s).  Class.  Antiq.  Also 
erron.  -bulus.  [L„  a.  Gr.  SktkoPuXos  discus- 
thrower,  f.  biattos  disk,  discus  +  -PoXos  -throwing, 
-thrower,  f.  ablaut-grade  of  fiaXXeiv  to  throw.]  A 
thrower  of  the  Discus ;  an  ancient  statue  repre¬ 
senting  a  man  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  discus. 

1727  Arbuthnot  &  Pope  Martin.  Scriblcrus  i.  vi,  The 
Discoboli,  .were  naked  to  the  middle  only.  1851  J.  Gibson 
in  Eastlake  Life  (1857)  185  (Stanf.)  In  the  same  room  is  the 
Discobulus  of  Myron,  in  the  act  of  throwing  his  discus. 
1877  Wraxell  Hugo's  ‘  Mist  rabies '  11.  exxx.  28  Vejanus 
the  discobolus  lives  again  in  the  rope-dancer  Forioso. 

Discocarp,  Discocephalous,  etc. :  see  Disco-, 
t Discognisance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF. 

descognesance,  - oissance  ignorance  (13th  c.  in 
Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  cognoissance  knowledge, 
Cognizance.]  Non-recognition. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  33  b,  Put  not  ye  your  [error  for  the] 


herte  in  discognysaunce  by  the  whiche  your  noble  royaume 
is  put  in  pees  [ Fr .  ne  mettez  le  cueur  en  descognoissance]. 

t  Discoherent,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  10  +  Co¬ 
herent.]  Without  coherence  ;  incoherent,  incon¬ 
gruous.  So  +  Discohe'rence  Obs.,  want  of  coher¬ 
ence  or  agreement ;  incoherence,  incongruity. 

a  1600  Hooker  Serm.  iii.  Wks.  1845  II.  730  An  opinion 
of  discoherence.  .between  the  justice  of  God  and  the  state 
of  men  in  this  world.  1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  1. 
32  They  . .  made  the  parts  so  incongruous,  discoherent,  in¬ 
consequent,  nay,  contradictory  to  one  another. 

Discohexaster :  see  Disco-. 

Discoid  .di'skoid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  discoides, 
a.  Gr.  SiOKociSijs  quoit-shaped,  f.  buncos  Discus, 
quoit  +  -uSijs  -form.  In  mod.F.  discoidei] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  the  form  of  a  quoit  or  disk,  disk-shaped  ; 
(more  or  less)  flat  and  circular ;  in  Cone  hoi.,  used 
of  spiral  shells  of  which  the  whorls  lie  in  one  plane. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  ior  Stigmas  . .  discoid  and 
4-lobed.  1849  Murchison  Siluria  ix.  197  Discoid  and 
angular  univalves.  1854  Jones  &  Siev.  Pathol.  Anat. 
(1874)  7  The  red  corpuscles  are  round  discoid  bodies,  with 
two  concave  surfaces. 

2.  Bot.  Of  composite  flowers  :  Having  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  a  disk  only,  with  no  ray,  as  in  Tansy. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau’s  Bot.  x.  102  Ray  called  them 
discoid  flowers  [D iscoidese).  1857  Henirey  Bot.  §  131  Some 
capitula  are  wholly  discoid,  such  as  those  of  Groundsel,  of 
Thistles,  etc.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  184  Flowers  all 
tubular  (head  discoid). 

33.  sb.  A  body  resembling  a  disk  in  shape,  b. 
Conchol.  See  quot.  1846  and  cf.  A.  1. 

1828  Webster,  Discoid,  something  in  form  of  a  discus  or 
disk.  1846  Worcester,  Discoid  (Conch.),  a  univalve  shell 
of  which  the  whorls  are  disposed  vertically  on  the  same 
plane  so  as  to  form  a  disk. 

Discoidal  (diskoidal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  Discoid. 

Discoidal  segmentation  of  an  ovum  (Embryol.) :  segmen¬ 
tation  producing  or  resulting  in  a  disk-shaped  mass  of  cells. 

1706  [see  Discous].  1819  G.  Samouelle  Entomol.  Com- 
pend.  148  Elytra.. with  some  impressed  discoidal  punctures. 
1854  Woodward  Mollusca  iv.  (1856)  41  The  discoidal 
planorbis  sometimes  becomes  perforated  by  the  removal  of 
its  inner  whirls.  1869  Huxley  Phvs.  iii.  67  By  adding  dense 
and  weak  solutions  alternately,  tne  [blood]  corpuscles  may 
be  made  to  become  successively  spheroidal  and  discoidal. 

Discolith  (di'skoliji).  Biol.  [f.  Disco-  +  -lith.] 
A  kind  of  coccolith  of  the  form  of  a  flattened  disk. 
(Cf.  Cyatholith.) 

1875  Carpenter  Microsc.  $  Rev.  §  367  Two  distinct  types 
are  recognizable  among  the  Coccoliths,  which  Prof.  Huxley 
has  designated  respectively  discoliths  and  cyatholiths.  1883 
J.  H.  Wright  Sci.  Dogmatism  8  This  jelly  [Bathybius]  .. 
forming  deposits  thirty  feet  thick,  with,  .imbedded  granules, 
coccoliths,  discoliths  [etc.].  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Discolith , 
flattened  or  concavo-convex  circular  coccoliths  found  in  the 
ooze  brought  up  in  deep-sea  dredgings. 

Discolor  (di'skolar,  -kfdoi),  a.  Arat.  ffist.  [a. 
L.  discolor,  discolor-us  not  the  same  colour,  varie¬ 
gated,  f.  dis-,  Dis-  i  +  color  Colour  ;  the  opposite 
of  concolor.  Cf.  F.  discolore  in  same  sense.] 

a.  Of  different  colours  ;  having  one  part  of  one 
colour  and  another  of  another,  b.  Of  a  different 
colour  from  some  other  (adjacent)  part  or  organ. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Discolor,  v. :  see  Discolouk. 

Discolorate  (disk^-lar-,  -k^Toivt),  a.  [ad. 
med.L.  discolordt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  disco  lord re  (Du 
Cange)  to  Discolour  ;  cf.  OF.  descolore  (Godef.).] 
Discoloured ;  of  different  colours. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Discolorate  (disk^-br^t),  V.  rare.  Also  7 
discolourate.  [f.  med.L.  discolor  at-,  ppl.  stem  f. 
discolordre:  see  prec.]  trans.  —Discolour  v.  i. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  p  234  [It]  doth  variously  affect  and 
perturb  the  bloud,  and  discolorate  it.  1655  Fuller  Ch. 
Hist.  iii.  vi.  §  31  The  Clergie  complained,  that  . .  the  least 
mixture  of  Civil  concernment  in  Religious  matters  so  dis- 
colourated  the  Christian  candor  and  purity  thereof,  that 
[etc.].  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  xi.  7  Fields  the  rich  Nile 

discolorates,  a  seven-fold  River  abounding. 

Discoloration,  discolouration  (diskubr-, 
-k^lor^'Jsn).  [n.  of  action  f.  Discolorate  v.  :  cf. 
OF.  discoloracion  (1495  in  Godef.).]  The  action 
of  discolouring,  or  condition  of  being  discoloured ; 
alteration  or  loss  of  colour ;  discolourment. 

1642  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  iii.  ii.  36  Pure  light  without 
discolouration.  1763  W.  Lewis  Commerc.  Phil.  Techtt.  38 
There  is  no  other  metallic  body,  so  little  susceptible  of 
tarnish  or  discoloration,  c  1870  J.  G.  Murphy  Co  turn.  Lev. 
xiii.  49  The  sources  of  discoloration  or  decay  in  woven  or 
leather  fabrics.  1892  Stevenson  A  cross  the  Plains  44  With 
none  of  the  litter  and  discoloration  of  human  life. 

b.  concr .  A  discoloured  formation,  marking,  or 
patch ;  a  stain. 

1684  Bovle  Porousn.  A  nun.  Sp  Solid  Bod.  iii.  17  Black 
and  blew  Discolorations  of  the  skin,  that  happen  upon  some 
..contusions.  1842  Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Man  89  Brown 
discolorations  are  often  found,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Gcog. : 
Sea  xviii.  §  747  These  discolourations  are  no  doubt  caused 
by  organisms  of  the  sea. 

Discoloriza’tion.  rare.  [f.  *discolorize  (f. 
Dis-  6  +  Colorize)  +  -ation  :  cf.  colorizaiion. ]  = 
Discoloration,  Discolourment. 

1851  Carlyle  Sterling  I.  iii.  (1871)  17  The  shadow  of  the 
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archway,  the  discolorisations  of  time  on  all  the  walls.  1893 
Daily  News  21  Feb.  3/3  The  discolourization  and  close  tex¬ 
ture  which  was  characteristic  of  the  bread. 

Discolorous  (disk®  laras,  -floras),  a.  ff.  L. 
discolor,  discoldr-us  (see  above)  +  -ous.]  =  Dis¬ 
color  a. 

1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  554  (Lichens)  Usually  they 
[apothecia]  are  discolorous,  and  may  be  black,  brown, 
yellowish,  or  also  less  frequently  rose-coloured,  rusty- 
red,  orange-reddish,  saffron,  or  of  various  intermediate 
shades. 

Discolour,  discolor  (disksia.i),®.  [In  senses 
1,  2,  ad.  OF.  descolorer,  -coulourer,  in  nth  c.  dcs- 
culurer  —  Pr.  and  Sp.  descolorar,  It.  and  med.L. 
discolorarc,  Romanic  deriv.  f.  des-,  dis -  (Dis-  4  ;  + 
L.  colordre  to  colour,  taking  the  place  of  L.  deco¬ 
lor  arc  :  see  De-  pref.  I.  6,  and  cf.  Decolook  v.  In 
sense  3,  from  L.  discolor  adj. :  see  Discolor.] 

1.  /runs.  To  alter  the  proper  or  natural  colour  of; 
esp.  to  make  of  a  duller,  less  pleasing,  dingy,  or 
unnatural  colour ;  to  spoil  the  colour  of,  stain, 
tarnish.  (Sometimes  spec.  To  deprive  of  colour, 
render  pale  or  faded.) 

c  1380  Sir  F crumb.  1079  Ac  ys  Fysage  al  discolourid  was, 
for  is  blod  was  gon  away.  1382  Wyclif  Song  Sol.  i.  5 
Wileth  not  beholden,  that  I  be  broun,  for  discoloured  me 
hath  the  sunne.  1484  Caxton  Chivalry  6  By  the  penaunce 
that  he  dayly  made  he  was  moche  discolourd  and  lene. 
1599  Shahs.  Hen.  V >  in.  vi.  171  If  we  be  hindred,  We  shall 
your  tawnie  ground  with  your  red  blood  Discolour.  1647 
Clarendon  Contempt.  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  466  Herbs,  which 
..  the  first  frost  nips  and  discolours.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  I.  220  The  sulphurous  acid  in  the  mephitic  waters, 
which  have  the  property  of  discolouring  silver.  1842-5 
Browning  The  Glove  Wks.  1889  V.  42  Does  the  mark  yet 
discolour  my  cheek  ?  1880  Geikie  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  289  After 
heavy  rain  even  the  clearest  brook  has  its  water  discoloured 
by  the  earth  it  is  carrying  down. 

k-  fig- 

1599  Marston  See.  Villanie  1.  iv.  189  Ingrain’d  Habits, 
died  with  often  dips.  Are  not  so  soone  discoloured.  1626 
T.  H[avvkins]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  53  Friuolous  employ¬ 
ments  . .  discolour  the  lustre,  and  honour  of  your  name. 
a  1748  Watts  (J.),  Lest  some  beloved  notion  ..so  prevail 
over  your  mind  as  to  discolour  all  your  ideas.  1881  Ste¬ 
venson  Virg.  Pnerisque  16  Some  whimsy  in  the  brain  . . 
which  discoloured  all  experience  to  its  own  shade. 

2.  intr.  (for  refi.)  To  become  discoloured  or 
pale  ;  to  lose  or  change  colour.  (Also pig.) 

[1555-1598  See  below,  Discolouring.]  1641  J.  Shute 
Sarah  ff  H agar  (1649)  29  Those  ..  that,  having  had  good 
education  and  great  estates  left,  discolour  from  the  one  and 
dissipate  the  other.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  18 7  Such 
like  Imputations,  seemingly  black  and  dark,  will  discolour 
into  Encomiums.  1883  Hardwick's  Photogr.  Chem.  (ed. 
Taylor)  287  This  Nitrate  of  Silver  must.. be  very  pure,  else 
the  developer  will  soon  discolour. 

f  3.  trans.  To  render  of  different  colours ;  to 
adorn  with  various  colours,  to  variegate.  (Cf. 
Discoloured  3.)  Obs. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Discolor  . .  to  make  of  divers 
colours.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  129  High 
Towers . .  leaded  in  some  part,  in  other  part  discoloured  with 
gold  and  blue. 

t  b.  To  render  different  in  colour.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  88  Thereby  it  is  dis¬ 
coloured  from  ox-beef  that  the  buyer  be  not  deceived. 

Hence  Discolouring  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

*555  Eden  Decades  310  These  colours  . .  from  whyte 
they  go  to  yelowe  by  discolourynge  to  browne  and  redde. 
1598  Florio,  Scoloramento,  a  discolouring,  a  growing  pale 
or  sallowe.  a  1657  Lovelace  Poems  (1864)  161  Not  that 
you  feared  the  discolo’ring  cold  Might  alchymize  their  silver 
into  gold.  1670  J.  Smith  Eng.  Improv.  Reviv'd  197  It .. 
clears  the.  .skin  from  spots  and  discolourings.  1741  Monro 
Anat.  (ed.  3)  291  Swelling,  Discolouring,  or  other  Mark  of 
Bruise.  1875  tr.  Vogel' s  Chem.  Light  i.  3  This  discolouring 
effect  of  light  has  been  long  turned  to  practical  use  in  the 
bleaching  of  linen. 

Disco  lour,  disco’lor,  sb.  Now  rare.  [f. 
Dis-  9  +  Colour  sb.,  after  Discolour  zl]  The 
state  of  being  discoloured ;  loss  or  change  of 
colour  ;  discoloration,  stain. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  viii.  (1495)  868  Soden 
palenesse  and  dyscolour  is  a  token  of  drede.  1664  Evelyn 
Sylva  (1776)  459  The  Jaundice  in  trees  known  by  the  Dis¬ 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  buds.  1812  Examiner  7  Sept. 
563/2  The  blue  tinge  of  mildew.. will  only  tip  with  a  slight 
discolour  a  part  of  the  kernels.  1847  Bushnell  Chr.  Nurt. 
iv.  (1861)  102  No  moral  discolor. 

Discoloured,  -ored  (disk®  laid),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
Discolour  v.  +  -ed  L] 

1.  Altered  from  the  proper  or  natural  colour  ; 
deprived  of  colour,  pale  ;  changed  to  a  duller, 
dingier,  or  unnatural  colour ;  stained,  tarnished. 
(Also  pig.) 

*393  Gower  Conp.  III.  339  The  discoloured  pale  hewe  Is 
now  become.a  ruddy  cheke.  1422  tr.  Secrela  Secret.,  Priv. 
Pnv.  (E.  E.  T. .  S.)  234  Who-so  hath  the  visage  litill  and 
streyte,  yelowe  a; ui  discolourid,  he  is  ful  malicious.  1593 
Shaks  .Liter.  708  With  lank  and  lean  discolour’d  cheek.  1732 
Pope  Ep.  Cobham  34  All  Manners  take  a  tincture  from  our 
own ;  Or  come  discolour’d  thro’  our  Passions  shown.  1840 
F.  D.  Bennett  Whaling  Voy.  II.  112  The  green,  or  dis¬ 
coloured,  water  which  marks  the  extent  of  D’Agulhas 
Bank. 

b.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  ill.  xii.  (1611)  123  Foure  footed 
beasts,  whether  they  he  borne  proper,  or  discoloured  (that  is 
to  say  varying  from  their  naturall  colour  J. 
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j-  2.  Without  colours,  divested  of  colours.  Obs. 
notice-use. 

1 599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  Amo.  And  you  have 
still  in  your  hat  the  former  colours.  Pier.  You  lie,  sir,  I  have 
none :  I  have  pulled  them  out.  I  meant  to  play  discoloured. 

•j-  3.  Variously  coloured ;  of  different  colours ; 
variegated,  particoloured,  [from  L.  discolor,  dis¬ 
counts. ]  Obs. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  m.viii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  141  Wyth 
Flowers  dyscoloryd  bewtyosely  to  syght.  1595  Spenser 
Epithal.  51  Diapred  lyke  the  discolored  mead,  a  1597  Peele 
David  -V  Bethsabe  (1599)  8  May  that  sweet  plain  . .  Be  still 
enameird  with  discolour’d  flowers.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  307  Beautifyed  with  columns  of  dis¬ 
colour'd  marble. 

b.  Differently  coloured,  the  one  from  the  other. 

1651  Cleveland  Poems  25  Who  askt  the  Banes  ’tvvixt  these 
discolour’d  Mates? 

Hence  Disco  Touredness,  the  quality  of  being 
discoloured. 

1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  ,(■  Ab.  Physic  77  Losing  that  dis¬ 
colouredness  which  appeared  in  the  Fever. 

Discolourment  (diskp-lsiment),  [f.  Dis¬ 
colour  v.  +  -ment.]  The  act  of  discolouring,  or 
fact  of  being  discoloured ;  discoloration. 

1810  Bentham  Packing  (1821)  176  A  picture  which  cannot 
be  charged  with  hostile  distortion  or  discolourment.  1839 
J.  R.  Danley  Introd.  Beaum.  4  El.  Wks.  I.  25  They  had 
not  his  imagination  to  throw  its  splendid  discolourment  over 
all  realities.  1859  T  ennent  Ceylon  II.  ix.  v.  490  Accidents 
. .  involving  the  damage  of  the  coffee  by  sea-water,  or  its 
discolourment  by  damp. 

Discombi’ne,  rare.  [Dis- 6.]  trans.  To 
undo  the  combination  of,  to  disjoin,  disunite.  (In 
quot.  intr.  for  refi.  To  become  disunited.) 

1888  A.  S.  Wilson  Lyric  of  Hopeless  Love  in.  9  The  parts 
can  never  discombine  One  essence  which  contain. 

Discomedusan :  see  Disco-. 

J-  Discomfect,  ppl.  a.,  latinized  by-form  of  Dis¬ 
comfit,  discomfited. 

a  1529  Skelton  Agst.  Scottes  84  That  late  were  discom¬ 
fect  with  battle  marciall. 

Discomferd,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Discomfort  v. 

Disco  mfis,  -fish,  v.  Sc.  Forms :  Pa.  pple. 
and  pa.  t.  5  discumfyst,  6  -fist,  -feist,  -comfeist, 
-fest,  -confeist,  9  discomfisht.  [A  by-form  of 
Discomfit  v.,  a.  OF.  desconpis-  present  stem  of 
desconpire  (pr.  pple.  desconpisant,  pr.  subj.  -conpise). 
In  early  use  chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  and  pa.  t.  discum- 
pist  (cf.  F.  pret.  il  desconfist)  ;  modern  present 
tense  discomfish,  also  Scomfish.]  =  Discomfit  v. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  i.  429  Ane  that  has  discumfyst  ws 
all.  1536  Bellenden  Cron .  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xxvii,  Discum- 
fist  be  thair  ennimes.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  ix.  77  Gedeon,  vitht 
thre  hundretht  men,  discumfeist  ane  hundretht  and  tuenty 
thousant.  1553  Douglas'  ZEneis  x.  xiv.  24  Ane  man  was 
brocht  to  ground  And  discomfest  [MS.  discumfyt]  wyth  sa 
grislie  ane  wound.  1570  Tragedie  264  in  Satir.  Poems 
Reform.  (1890)90  Bot  we  the  Langsyde  hill  befoir  thame  wan, 
And  . .  disconfeist  thame.  1825-80  Jamieson,  Discomfisht , 
overcome.  1894  Liberal  1  Dec.  72/1  Ye’re  a  puir  feckless 
fushionless  discomfisht  body. 

Discomfit  (diskwmfit),  v.  Forms:  Pa. pple. 
3  deskumfit,  4  desconfit,  -cumfit(e,  -coumfit, 
-confet,  4-6  discumflt,  -fyt,  -comfit,  -fyt,  -con- 
fit(e,  dyscumfyt,  5  dis-,  dyscounfite,  -comfyd, 
-fid.  Pres.  4  discounfit,  dyscumfyte,  4-6  discon- 
fit(e,  -fyte,  discomfite,  -fyte,  5  dyscowmfytyn, 
5-6  dyscomfyt,  5-  discomfit  (6  -feit).  [ME.  des¬ 
confit,  -cumfit,  etc.,  a.  OF.  desconfit,  -cunfit,  -cum- 
fit  (:— L.  type  *disconfiectus),  pa.  pple.  of  desconpire, 
mod.F.  dicoufire  to  discomfit late  pop.L.  dis- 
conpicere  (Du  Cange),  f.  dis-  +  L.  conficere  to  put 
together,  frame,  make  ready,  accomplish,  complete, 
finish ;  also,  to  finish  up,  destroy,  consume ;  f.  con- 
together  +  fiaccre  to  do,  put.  In  Romanic,  con- 
pic  ere,  confiectare,  retained  the  constructive  sense, 
as  in  F.  confire,  Sp.  confieitar ,  while  disconficcre, 
from  Dis-  4,  has  that  of  ‘  destroy,  undo  ’  (so  Pr. 
dcsconfir,  It.  disconfiggere).  The  OF.  desconfit  was 
first  taken  into  Eng.  in  its  proper  sense  as  a  parti¬ 
ciple,  and  used  to  form  a  passive  voice,  as  ‘  he 
was  desconfit',  i.e.  completely  undone;  whence  it 
was  subsequently  taken  as  the  stem  of  a  verb,  des- 
confit-en.  The  pa.  pple.  (and  pa.  t.)  continued  to 
be  disconfit  (also  -confid)  till  end  of  13th,  and 
occasionally  till  end  of  16th  c.,  but  discomfited  from 
the  verb  is  found  from  15th.  For  the  Sc.  form,  see 
prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  undo  in  battle;  to  defeat  or  over¬ 
throw  completely  ;  to  beat,  to  rout. 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  250  peo  ne  mu  wen  beon  deskumfit  ne  ouer- 
kumen,  o  none  wise,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7799  (Cott.)  pai  er 
discumfit  [ Gott .  scumphited]  wit  pair  fas,  Saul  es  slan  and 
ionathas.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  4986  pey  ordey- 
nede  hem  . .  A^ens  pe  Phylystynes  for  to  go,  And  hem  dys¬ 
cumfyte  and  slo.  ^1330  —  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1003 
Schamely  . .  ar  we  desconfit  !  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  61  And 
pei  discounfitede  him  har^and  scapet  ful  ofte.  1393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C.  1. 108  pei  were  disconfit  in  bataille.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xiii.  55  Gedeon  and  ccc-  men  with  him  discoumfit 
three  kynges.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  122/1  Dyscowmfytyn, 
confuto,  supero ,  vinco .  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5900 
pai  wer  all  discomfyd.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IP,  204  b, 


Hys  men  . .  which  wer  in  maner  disconfit,  and  redy  to  flye. 
1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Brennus  viii,  In  the  ende  I  was  discomfit 
there.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen .  IV,  111.  ii.  1 14  Thrice  hath  this 
Hotspur  Mars  in  swathing  Clothes  . .  Discomfited  great 
Dowglas.  1678  Wanley  Woud.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  78.  466/2 
He  went  after  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  discomfited  tne 
Turks  in  three  great  Battels.  1792  A  need.  W.  Pitt  1. 305  Her 
[France’s]  arms  had  been  discomfited  in  every  quarter. 
1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  II.  ii.  20  ‘Come,  and  we  shall  dis¬ 
comfit  them  !* 

fig.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  281  Farre  lesse  able,  .to  dis¬ 
comfit,  overcome,  and  expell  diseases. 

2.  gen .  a.  To  defeat  or  overthrow  the  plans  or 
purposes  of;  to  thwart,  foil.  b.  To  throw  into 
perplexity,  confusion,  or  dejection ;  to  cast  down 
utterly ;  to  disconcert. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  ui.  197  And  fra  the  hart  be  discumfyt, 
The  body  is  nocht  worth  a  myt.  c  1400  Ywaine  <$•  Gaw.  1349 
A  sari  man  than  was  Sir  Kay  . .  Al  descumfite  he  lay  on 
grownde.  1530  Palsgr.  518/1,  I  discomfyte,  I  put  one  out 
of  comforte.  fe  desconfys.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  11.  i,  164 
Wei  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  i.xvii.  (1647)26  Many  secretly  stole  away,  whereat 
the  rest  were  no  whit  discomfited.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables 
149  Not  impeded  by  those  wants  that  usually  discomfit 
private  persons  in  such  enquiries.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  i, 
Dombey  was  quite  discomfited  by  the  question.  1872  Black 
Adv.  Phaeton  ix.  132  Bell,  conscious  of  past  backslidings, 
seemed  rather  discomfited. 

+  c.  To  frustrate  or  defeat  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hoi.  VI  (1809)  155  The  Capitain  dis¬ 
comfited  of  al  releve  and  succour  rendered  the  fortresse. 

Hence  Disco'mfited  ppl.  a.  ;  Discomfiting  vbl. 
sb.,  discomfiture. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1861  Ne  ther  was  holden  no  dis- 
conntynge  But  as  a  Justes  or  a  turneiynge.  1535  Coverdale 
1  Macc.  iv.  35  Lysias  seynge  the  discomfetynge  of  his  men 
and  the  manlynesse  of  the  Iewes.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
(1638)  170  The  rest  of  his  discomfited  army  flying  headlong 
back  again  to  Constantinople.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers 
Flor.  255  The  shamed  and  discomfited  ambassadors  ..went 
hastily  away. 

t  Disco'mfit,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Discomfit  z>.]  The 
act  of  discomfiting,  or  fact  of  being  discomfited  ; 
undoing,  defeat,  rout,  discomfiture. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.E  T.S.)  216  The 
Sterrys  makyth  many  mewyngys  in  the  coragis  of  mene,  and 
of  that  comyth  ..  victories,  and  dyscomfites.  c  1425  Engl. 
Conq.  Irel.  (E.E. T.S.)  30  The  other  weneden  that  thay  de¬ 
parted  yn  dyscomfyte.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  86 
Vncureable  discomfite  Reignes  in  the  hearts  of  all.  1671 
Milton  Samson  469  Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  e’re  long 
receive  Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him  Of  all 
these  boasted  Trophies  wori  on  me.  1834  Medwin  Angler 
in  Wales  II.  314  ’Twere  slight  to  boast  The  foul  discomfit 
of  that  felon-host. 

Discomfit,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Discomfit  v. 

See  in  the  verb. 

Discomfiter.  Also  6  Sc.  discomfatour. 
[In  early  use  a.  OF.  desconfitour  (in  Godef.)  ;  in 
later,  f.  Discomfit  v.  +  -ek  l]  One  who  or  that 
which  discomfits. 

1528  Lyndesay  Dreme  569  The  Martyris  war  as  nobyll 
stalwart  Knychtis, — Discomfatouris  of  creuell  battellis  thre, 
The  flesche,  the  warld,  the  feind.  1820  Milman  Fall  Jem- 
Salem  (1821)  89  What  birth  So  meet  and  fitting  for  the  great 
Discomfiter  1  1886  Sat.  Rev.  24  Apr.  571/1  The  discomfiter 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Discomfiture  (disk®-mfitnu).  Forms:  4  des- 
conliture,  5  -comfiture,  4-  dis-.  See  also  the 
shortened  Scomfitcre.  [a.  OF.  desconfiture  rout, 
defeat  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  F.  diconfilure,  — 
Pr.  descofitura,  Olt.  sconfittura,  med.L.  disconfec- 
tiira,  f.  disconficere  to  rout,  overthrow  (Du  Cange)  : 
see  Discomfit  and  -ure.]  The  action  of  discom¬ 
fiting,  or  fact  of  being  discomfited. 

1.  Complete  defeat  in  battle,  overthrow,  rout. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  142 12  Moddred  ne 
myghte  in  bataille  dure  But  euere  was  at  desconfiture.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  56  When  he  come  fra  pe  descomfiture 
of  his  enmys.  1489  Caxton  Faytcsof  A.  1.  viii.  20  After  the 
desconfiture  Hanybal  dyde  doo  serche  the  felde.  1560  Rol- 
land  Crt.  Venus  11.  234  Of  Italie  siclik  disconfeitour.  1591 
Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  \.  i.  59  Sad  tidings  bring  I .  .Of  losse,  of 
slaughter,  and  discomfiture.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  A  rncr. 
(1778)  II.  v.  84  A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez, 
a  courier  arrived.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  En%.  I.  561  What 
army  commanded  by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  discom¬ 
fiture  and  disgrace  ? 

2.  gen.  a.  Defeat,  overthrow,  or  frustration  of 
plans  or  hopes ;  utter  disappointment,  b.  Com¬ 
plete  disconcertment  or  putting  to  confusion. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Ancl.  ff  Arc.  326  For  in  this  worlde  nys 
Creature  Wakynge  in  moore  discumfiture  pane  I.  1513 
Bradshaw  Si.  Werbtirge  1.  2140  Yet  after  ali  heuynesse, 
penaunce,  and  dysconfyture,  She  reioysed  in  soule.  1675  A  rt 
Contentm.  x.  v.  231  That  accursed  thing  which  has  caused 
our  discomfeiture.  1828  Life  Planter  Jamaica  79  To  rely 
upon  promises  ..  would  end  in  regret  and  discomfiture. 
1885  Dunckley  in  Mauch.  Exam.  23  Mar.  6/1  A  ripple  of 
laughter  follows  the  discomfiture  of  his  questioner. 

+  3.  Physical  damage  or  injury.  Obs.  rare. 

1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  A  a  iij  b,  If  thy  lungs 
have  tane  discomfiture  By  slie  assault  of  Rume. 

Discomfort  (disk®-mfart\  sb.  Forms:  see 
Comfort.  [ME.  disconfort,  a.  OF.  desconfort 
(12th  c.  in  Littre),  mod.F.  diconfort,  vbl.  sb.  from 
desconforter  to  Discomfort.  Cf.  also  Dis-  9.] 

f  1.  Undoing  or  loss  of  courage ;  discouragement, 
disheartening.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  488  Oftsiss  of  ane  vord  may  riss 
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DISCOMMODE. 


Discomfort  and  tynsall  vvith-all.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  x. 
168  The  tothir  Scottis. .  For  disconford  to  leiff  the  feild  was 
boun.  1496  Dives  <$*  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  xviii.  264/1  More 
dyscomforte  it  is  to  an  oost  yf  they  see  theyr  chefteyne  flee 
.  .and  more  comfort  to  the  enmyes.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VI II, 
c.  20  §  2  To  the  great  discomforte  and  fere  of  your  true 
officers.  1551  Crowley  Pleas.  <$•  Payne  81  Wyth  spytefull 
wordis  of  discon  forte. 

f2.  Absence  or  deprivation  of  comfort  or  glad¬ 
ness  ;  desolation,  distress,  grief,  sorrow,  annoyance. 
Obs.  (exc.  as  in  3). 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xxiv.  15  The  abhomynacioun  of  dis¬ 
comfort,  that  is  seid  of  Danyel,  the  prophete.  1413  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton  1483^  1.  iii.  4  This  grysely  ghoost  also  bygan 
to  cryen,  wherof  I  was  ful  gretely  annoyed  and  in  ful  hyghe 
discomfort.  1529  More  Com f.  agst.  Trib.  1.  Wks.  1144/1  So 
is  the  discomfort  of  that  persone  desperate,  that  desyreth 
not  his  owne  coumforte.  1577  B.  Googe  Hcresbacli  s  Ilusb. 
111.  (1586)  150  For  swine  ..  eate  not  onely  their  owne,  but 
yoong  children  . .  to  the  pittiful  discomfort  of  the  parent. 
1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  iv.  iii.  34  What  meane  you  (Sir)  To 
giue  them  this  discomfort  ?  Looke  they  weepe.  a  1716  South 
(J.),  In  solitude  there  is  not  only  discomfort  but  weakness 
also.  1847  Longf.  Ev.  ii.  i.  68  Thus  did  that  poor  soul 
wander  in  want  and  in  cheerless  discomfort. 

+  b.  with  pi.  Something  that  causes  distress ; 
a  trouble,  grief.  Obs.  or  arch.  (exc.  as  in  3  b). 

£1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  168  Here  freendes  sawe  that 
it  was  no  disport  To  romen  by  the  see  but  disconfort.  1536 
Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I.  33  Which  was  a  great  dis- 
compfort  to  all  this  realme.  1562  I.  S.  (< title \  Truth  tried  : 
very  comfortable  to  the  faithful,  but  a  discomfort  to  the 
enemies  of  God.  1859  T  ennyson  Elaine  1066  This  discom¬ 
fort  he  hath  done  the  house. 

3.  Now  in  weakened  sense:  The  condition  of 
being  uncomfortable ;  uneasiness  (of  mind  or 
body) :  cf.  Comfort  sb.  6,  Comfortable  a.  7,  10. 

1841  Lane  Arab.  Nis.  I.  85,  I  will  cure  thee  without  any 
discomfort  to  thy  person.  1842  A.  Combe  Physiol.  Digestion 
(ed.  4")  205  The  great  discomfort  which  attends  the  subse¬ 
quent  indigestion  of  a  heavy  dinner.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  255  The  Scots  . .  began  to  find  that  independence 
had  its  discomfort  as  well  as  its  dignity.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie 
Psychol.  Inq.  III.  iv.  126  The  excitement  produced  by  the 
cigar  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  discomfort. 

b.  with//.  Something  that  makes  one  uncom¬ 
fortable;  an  inconvenience,  hardship.  (Cf.  Com¬ 
fort  sb.  7.) 

1841  J  ames  Brigandi,  The  inconveniences  and  discomforts 
which  those  beautiful  days  of  the  south  sometimes  bring. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  485  The  troops  who  had  gone 
on  shore  had  many  discomforts  to  endure.  1885  E.  Garrett 
At  Any  Cost  i.  19  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  one  of  those  who  in¬ 
stinctively  avoid  all  avoidable  discomforts. 

Tf  Formerly,  like  the  vb.,  confused  with  Discom¬ 
fit  sb. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  62  Ouerthrowes 
and  discomforts  in  battell. 

Discomfort  (disktf'mfoit),  v .  Also  4-6  dys-, 
-con- :  see  Comfort.  [ME.  discomfort ,  descon- 
fort ,  a.  OF.  desconfort-er  (12th  c.  in  Littre),  mod. 
F.  deconforter ,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  conforter  Comfort 
v . ;  cf.  It.  disconfortare.'] 

+  1.  trans .  To  deprive  of  courage  or  strength  of 
mind ;  to  discourage,  dishearten,  dismay.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  70  Discomfort  no  ]>ing  he> 
so  faire  happe  neuer  J>°u  fond,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  15543 
(Fairf.)  Loke  3e  3U  disconfort  [earlier  texts  mismay]  no^t. 
1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  28  Preamb.,  The  seid  sueters. . 
were  . .  disconforted  &  in  dispayre  of  expedicion  of  ther 
suetes.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.fy  Cr.  v.  x.  10  My  Lord,  you  doe 
discomfort  all  the  Hoste.  a  1677  M anton  True  Circum¬ 
cision  Wks.  1871  II.  39  The  mind  . .  which  Js  naturally  dis¬ 
comforted  and  weakened  . .  is  mightely  revived  and  encour¬ 
aged  with  these  glad  tidings.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Discomfort .  .to  afflict,  cast  down,  or  put  out  of  Heart. 

+  2.  To  deprive  of  comfort  or  gladness;  to 
distress,  grieve,  sadden  ;  to  render  disconsolate  or 
sorrowful.  Obs.  or  arch.  (exc.  as  in  3). 

1413  Pilgr.  Sozule  (Caxton  1483)  1.  iii.  4  The  syght  of  some 
thynges  that  I  sawe  gladyd  moche  my  herte  and  the  syght 
of  somme  other  thynges  dyscomfortyd  me  hugely,  c  1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  xxviii.  590  Ye  doo  not  well  for  to 
make  soo  grete  sorovve,  nor  to  discomforte  yourself  so  moche 
as  ye  doo.  #1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xlvii.  159  She  was 
ryght  sorowfull  and  sore  dyscomfortyd.  1698  N orris  Pract. 
Disc.  IV.  109  Is  not  every  Man  concern’d  to  provide  that 
neither  the  Desire  of  Life  may  imbitter  his  Death,  nor  the 
Fear  of  Death  discomfort  his  Life?  1845  T.  W.  Coit 
Puritanism  386  The  man  who  went  to  discomfort  Abp. 
Laud  in  his  imprisonment.  1882  Rossetti  Ball.  <$•  Sonn ., 
Rose  Mary ,  Long  it  was  ere  she  raised  her  head  And  rose 
up  all  discomforted. 

+  b.  intr.  (for  rejli)  To  distress  oneself,  grieve. 
Obs .  rare. 

1554-9  in  Songs  <$•  Ball.,  Philip  Mary  (i860)  3  O  why 
shold  we  be . .  sad  ?  Or  for  to  dyscomfort  what  thyng  shold 
us  compell  ? 

3.  Now  in  weakened  sense  :  To  make  uncom¬ 
fortable  or  uneasy  (mentally  or  physically). 

1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xix.  §  27  He  is  careless. . 
nor  feels  discomforted,  though  his  walls  should  be  full  of 
fissures  like  the  rocks.  1859  Thackeray  Virgin.  (1879)  I.  296 
Mr.  Wolfe  looked  very  much  discomforted.  1893  Q.  [Couch] 
Delectable  Duchy  37  The  Registrar ..  was  discomforted  by  a 
pair  of  tight  boots.  Mod.  Does  the  want  of  the  cushion 
discomfort  you? 

U  Formerly  often  confused  with  or  used  for  Dis¬ 
comfit  v.y  q.v. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xii.  25  Eche  kyngdam  departid  a;eins 
hym  self,  shal  be  desolat,  or  discounfortid.  1483  Caxton 
Cr.  de  la  Tour  L  iij,  He  allone  discomforted  and  ouercame 


thre  thousand  persones.  1596  J.  Norden  Progr.  Pietie 
(1847)  102  When  the  wicked  shall  fall  and  be  utterly  dis¬ 
comforted.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks{\(iT$)  288  The  Turks 
discomforted  with  the  inuincible  courage  of  these  old  soldiers 
.  .betooke  theinselues  to  flight.  1628  Crt.  Times  Chas.  I 
(1848)  I.  410  The  news  . .  almost  discomforted  our  hopes. 

Hence  Disco  niforted  ppl.  a .,  Disco  mforting’ 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.\  Discomfortedly,  Discom- 
fortingly  advs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  212  J?o  \>e  Romeyns  were  wyf>  out 
chef,  dyscomforted  hii  were.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iii.  193  For 
throw  mekill  disconforting  Men  fallis  off  into  disparyng. 
c  1400  Mclayne  240  The  Sarazen  slewe  oure  cristyn  knyghte, 

It  was  dyscomforthynge.  1556  Aurelio  <$■  Isab.  (1608)  L  ij, 
The  bitter  teares  of  the  disconfortede  Quene.  1787  William 
of  Normandy  I.  114  Amid  the  unavailing  sorrows  of  a  now  1 
discomforted  people.  1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <$*  Eng.  j 

II.  418  A  most  discomforting  knowledge  of  the  conse-  j 
quences  which  had  ensued.  1873  Miss  Broughton  Nancy  j 

III.  64,  I  snubbedly  and  discomfortedly  put  them  in  my 
own  breast.  1891  G.  Meredith  One  of  our  Conq.  II.  i.  13 
Involuntarily,  discomfortingly. 

Discomfortable  (disk»-mfojtab’l),  a.  [a.  OF. 
desconfortable  (in  Godef.),  f.  desconfortcr :  sec  Dis¬ 
comfort  v.  and  Comfortable.] 

1.  Causing  discouragement,  distress,  grief,  or 
annoyance ;  destroying,  or  tending  to  destroy, 
comfort  or  happiness.  Obs.  or  arch.  (exc.  as  in  2). 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  68  Nothyng  agre- 
able  .  hit  is  to  me  but  ful  discomfortable.  1535  Coverdale 
Ecclus.  xviii.  15  Speake  no  discomfortable  wordes.  a  1572 
Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  375  We  hard  nothing  of 
him  bot  threatning  and  disconfortable  wordis.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  II,  111.  ii.  36  Discomfortable  cousin  !  knowest  thou  not, 
[etc.].  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  349  As  ioyfull  to  me, 

as  discomfortable  to  them.  1655  Digges  Compl.  Ambass. 
374  She  said  she  would  write  a  few  words  to  you  .  .which  I 
prayed  her  might  not  be  discomfortable.  1846  Trench 
Ilirac.  xxiii.  (1862)  345  He  breaks  the  silence  . .  but  it  is 
with  an  answer  more  discomfortable  than  was  even  the 
silence  itself.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  14  Nov.  543/1  Lord  Salisbury’s 
perhaps  discomfortable  remarks. 

fb.  Marked  by  absence  of  comfort  or  happi¬ 
ness  ;  comfortless,  miserable.  Obs. 

1529  More  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1180/1  The  nyght 
is,  of  the  nature  self,  dyscomfortable  &:  ful  of  feare.  1586 
Bright  Melanch.  xvii.  103  The  body  thus  possessed  with 
the  discomfortable  darknes  of  melancholie.  1622  Donne 
Serin,  cxix.  V.  117  Though  it  be  the  discomfortablest  thing 
in  the  world,  not  to  have  known  Christ. 

2.  Wanting  in  material  comfort  or  convenience ; 
causing  physical  discomfort  or  uneasiness;  posi¬ 
tively  uncomfortable,  comfortless. 

1607  Dekker  Northw.  Hoe  1.  Wks.  1873  III.  17  Lodge  me 
in  some  discomfortable  vault  Where  neither  Sun  nor  Moone 
may  touch  my  sight.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  224 
Neither  could  Moses  forget  the  length  of  the  way  through 
those  discomfortable  Desarts.  1854  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note 
Bks.  (1883)  II.  208  Of  all  discomfortable  places,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  reckon  Aldershott  Camp  the  most  so.  1888  Steven¬ 
son  in  Scribner  s  Mag.  Feb.  254  Pacing  to  and  fro  in  his 
discomfortable  house. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  in  a  state  of,  discomfort 
or  uneasiness ;  uncomfortable,  uneasy. 

1844  Kinglake  Eothen  (1847)  157,  I  never  saw  . .  in  the 
most  horridly  stuffy  ball  room  such  a  discomfortable  collec¬ 
tion  of  human  beings. 

+  4.  Not  to  be  comforted ;  disconsolate,  inconsol¬ 
able.  Obs.  rare. 

1535  Coverdale  Tobit  x.  4  She  wepte  with  discomfortable 
teares.  [Wycl.,  vnremediable  teris.] 

Hence  Discomfortableness ;  Discomfortably 
adv. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  317  A  death  where  the  maner 
could  bee  no  comfort  to  the  discomfortablenesse  of  the 
matter.  1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serin.  (1841)  369  Weary  of  the 
discomfortableness  of  the  ni^ht.  1619  W.  Sclater  Exp . 

1  Thess.  (1630)  435  Thy  conscience  must  . .  inferre  the  con¬ 
clusion  discomfortably.  1653  J*  Bampfeild  in  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  29  [They]  speake  very  discomfortably 
of  it.  1873  Miss  Broughton  Nancy  III.  105  ‘How  can 
I  tell?'  reply  I,  discomfortably. 

Disco’mforter.  [f.  Discomfort  v.  +  -er  T 
Cf.  OF.  desconforteur. ]  One  who  discomforts, 
discourages,  or  distresses. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Plodding  Student  (Arb.)  72  Hee 
is  a  great  discomforter  of  young  Students.  1653  Bogan 
Mirth  Chr.  Life  80  Thus  will  Christians  comfort  themselves, 
let  their  discomforters  say  what  they  will. 

t  Disco*mforture.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Discom¬ 
fort  v. :  cf.  discomfiture .]  Discomfort,  distress. 

1559  Primer  in  Priv.  Prayers  { 1851)  92  My  heart  is  almost 
like  to  brast,  so  great  is  my  discomforture. 

Discommend  diskpme-nd),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Commend:  cf.  OF.  descommander  (13th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  find  fault  with,  express  disapproba¬ 
tion  of :  the  opposite  of  Commend  (sense  3). 

1494  Fabyan  Citron.  \ I.  clvi.  145  In  hym  was  no  thynge  to 
be  clyscommendyd,  but  that  he  helde  his  dough  ter  so  longe 
vnmaryed.  1509  Barclay  Sltyp  Folys  U570)  122,  I  shall 
. .  Lawde  iust  and  good,  and  the  euill  discominencle.  1557 
North  tr.  Gueuara’s  Diall  of  Princes  90  a/2,  I  do  discom¬ 
mend,  that  the  women  should  goe  gadding  a  broade  in 
visitacion.  a  1639  W.  Whateley  Prototypes  1.  iv.  (1640)  31 
The  Lord  bids  men  goe  and  learne  of  the  Pismire,  and 
discommends  idlenesse.  1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  iv,  I  can¬ 
not  abide  the  sight  of  her  since  she  discommended  thee,  my 
dear,  i860  Patmore  Faithful  for  ever  1.  49  Who  else  shall 
discommend  her  choice  ? 

absol.  1632  Bkome  Novella  in.  Wks.  1873  I.  136  It  is 
the  chapmans  rule  to  discommend.  1737  Stackhouse  Hist. 


Bible  (1767)  IV.  vii.  iv.  519  The  author  neither  commends 
nor  discommends. 

2.  To  speak  of  dissuasively ;  the  opposite  of  Re¬ 
commend  (cf.  Commend  2). 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Hclthe  it.  vii.  23  The  juyee  of  oianges 
eaten  with  Sugar  in  a  hotte  fever  is  not  to  be  dyscommended. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  11.  i,  Savanarola  discommends 
Goats  flesh.  1879  Macfarken  Counterp.  (ed.  2)  iii.  7  Their 
use.  .is  discommended  to  students. 

3.  To  cause  (anything)  to  be  unfavourably  viewed 
or  received.  ?  Obs. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  131  The  manners  of  the  childe 
at  the  first  are  to  be  looked  to  that  nothing  discommend  the 
minde.  a  1659  Bogan  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxiii.  1 
Only  privative  defects  discommend  a  thing. 

Hence  Discomme  nded  ppl.  a. ;  Discomme  nd- 
ing*  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Discommender,  one 
who  discommends. 

1544  Bale  Chron.  Sir  J.  Oldcastell  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
I.  249  Wyth  no  small  discommendings  of  some  princes.  1586 
A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  128  To  the  intent  hee  may 
. .  be  instructed  in  the  vilenesse  and  discommended  parts  of 
the  same.  1611  Cotgr.,  Vitupereur,  a  dispraiser,  discom- 
mender.  1678  Dryden  All  for  Loz>e  Pref.,  No  part  of  a 
poem  is  worth  our  discommending,  where  the  whole  is  insipid. 
1702  S.  Parker  tr.  De  Finibus  192  Having  something  in 
them  Discommending  and  Unacceptable.  1755  Johnson, 
D iscommender,  one  that  discommends  ;  a  dispraiser. 

Discommendable  (diskpme’ndab’l),  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -able.] 

1.  To  be  discommended  ;  worthy  of  censure. 

1527  Andrew  Brunswyke' s  Distyll.  Waters  Prol.,  It  is 
not  dyscomendable  for  a  man  of  more  base  lernynge  to  put 
to  his  helping^  hande.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abuses  1.  To 
Rdr.  p.  xii,  It  is  an  exercise  altogether  discommendable  and 
vnlawfull.  1650  Bulwer  A  nthropomet.  201  Splendid  apparel, 
counterfeit  crisped  haire  is  more  discommendable  then  the 
nakednesse  of  these  Barbarians.  1711  W.  King  tr.  Naudc's 
Ref.  Politics  ii.  62  An  act  very  discommendable  and  shame¬ 
ful.  1737  Stackhouse  II  1st.  Bible  (1767)  IV.  vii.  iv.  517  The 
motives,  .are  not  discommendable.  1833  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11. 
Poor  Rel.,  In  a  vein  of  no  discommendable  vanity. 

t  2.  Not  to  be  recommended ;  to  be  represented 
dissuasively.  Obs . 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthc  11.  xiii.  (1539)  31  b,  To  them, 
whiche  use  moche  exercise,  it  is  not  discommendable.  1655 
Moufet  &  Bennf.t  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  329  Rice  is  .. 
discommendable  only  in  that  it  is  over-binding.  1684  tr. 
Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xviii,  644  The  eating  of  Flesh  is  not 
discommendable,  especially  of  Animals. 

Hence  f  Discomme  ndableness  ;  +  Discom- 

memdably  adv.  Obs. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Uni.  §  663  Those 
that  do  discommendably,  reprove,  rebuke,  slight  them.  1727 
Bailey  vol.  II,  Discommendablencss,  undeservingness  of 
commendation. 

Discommendation  (disk^mend£l’Jan).  [n. 
of  action  from  Discommend  vi]  The  action  of 
discommending ;  dispraise. 

1573  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  427  In  whose  discommendation 
. .  your  honour  once  did  write  to  me.  1599  Breton  Schollcr 
Souldiour  25  Oh  good  Sir !  speake  not  so  in  Discommen¬ 
dation  of  a  Scholler.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781) 
VI.  lvi.  374,  I  had  much  rather  have  been  in  the  company 
. .  than  grubbing  pens  in  my  closet  and  all  to  get  nothing  but 
discommendation.  1837  Carlyle  Mirabeau  Misc.  Ess.  (1888) 
V.  232  Let  him  coine,  under  what  discommendation  he 
might,  into  any  circle  of  men. 

b.  (with  a  and  //.)  A  special  instance  of  this. 

1580  Lupton  Sivqila  98  Truely  the  crab  is  a  discommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Peare  tree  that  bare  it.  1677  Gilpin  Daemonol. 
(1867)  1 17  That  rebuke,  ‘  Mary  hath  chosen  the  better  part,' 
is  only  a  comparative  discommendation.  1841  L.  Hunt 
Seer  ii.  (1864)  55  [We]  hereby  present  the  critics  . .  with  our 
hearty  discommendations. 

t  Discommi’ssion,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis- 7  +  Com¬ 
mission  jA]  trans.  To  deprive  of  a  commission. 

1622  Crt.  Sf  Times  fas.  I  (1849)  H.  287  All  justices  are 
like  to  be  discommissioned  shortly,  and  a  new  choice  made. 
1641  Laud  Hist.  Acc.  Chancellorship  142  (L.),  I  shall  .  . 
proceed  to  discommission  your  printer  and  suppress  his 
press.  1659  Milton  Rupt.  Comnvw .  Wks.  (1851)  401  For 
discommissioning  nine  great  Officers  in  the  Army. 

Discommittee :  see  Dis-  7. 
t  Disco'mmodable,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  ff.  F. 
discommoder  to  inconvenience,  Discommodate  + 
-able.]  Disagreeable,  annoying. 

1579  Twyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  1.  xxii.  29  a,  The  smel  of 
womens  oyntmentes  is  more  discommodable  then  the  odour 
of  flowres. 

t  Disco’nuuodate,  v.  Obs.  [f-  Dis-  6  +  Com¬ 
modate  v.,  after  obs.  F.  discominod-er  (Cotgr.).] 
trans.  To  put  to  inconvenience ;  to  disturb,  trou¬ 
ble ;  =  next.  Hence  •(  Disco'mmodated  ppl.  a. 

1610  Crt.  <$-  Times  fas.  I  { 1849)  1;  IX9  After  the  sending 
away  her  stuff,  which,  .will  much  discommodate  her.  1620 
Wotton  in  Rcliq.  Wotton.  (1672)  533  None  ..  shall  ..  dis¬ 
commodate,  pillage .  .or  trouble  one  another,  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  1.  11.  xv,  These  Wars  did  so  drain  and  discommodate 
the  King  of  Spain.  1649  Cromwell  Let.  13  Aug.  i Carlyle), 
Sir,  I  desire  you  not  to  discommodate  yourself  because  of 
the  money  due  to  me. 

Discommode  (diskpmou-d),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Commode  v.,  after  obs.  F.  discommoder ;  see  prec.] 
trans.  To  put  to  inconvenience  or  trouble;  to 
incommode,  inconvenience. 

1721  Bailey,  Discommode,  to  incommode.  1753  L.  M. 
tr.  Du  Boscq’s  Accomplished  Woman  II.  127  f  or  fear  of 
discommoding  his  curls.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi.  1,  It  could 
not  discommode  you  to  receive  any  of  his  Grace’s  visiters 
or  mine.  1830  Galt  Laiurie  T.  111.  i.  (1849)  84  Finding 
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herself  and  the  younger  children  discommoded  in  the  boat. 
1885  Child  Ballads  in.  lxxviiL  235/2  The  hero  comes  out 
of  his  mound  . .  to  tell  her  how  she  discommodes  him  . . 
every  [tear]  drop  pierces,  cold  and  bloody,  to  his  breast. 
Hence  Discommo  ded  ppl.  a .,  inconvenienced. 

1828  in  Webster.  1880  Daily  Tel.  30  Apr.,  Half- 
smothered  ejaculations  of  discommoded  men. 

t  Discommo  diate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  ff.  l)is-  6 
+  Com  modi  ate,  used  by  the  same  author.]  =  prec. 
1654  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bent  hog-lid's  IVarrs  of  Flanders  59 
To  have  fought  the  Enemy  by  discommodiating  them. 

t  Discommodious,  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  io  + 
Commodious.]  Causing  trouble  or  inconvenience  ; 
inconvenient ;  disadvantageous,  troublesome. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VII /,  c.  44  The.  .distaunce  of  the  towne 
from  the  parishe  churches,  .is  veraie  discommodious.  1577 
B.  Googe  Ileresbach's  Hash.  iv.  (1586)  179  b,  The  fixed,  or 
standing  Hives,  bee  discommodious,  as  which  you  can 
neither  sell,  nor  remoove.  1601  R.  Johnson  King'd.  «y 
Commw.  (1603)  141  So  discommodious  is  gluttonie  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Christians.  1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851) 
154  A  mariage.  .totally discommodious,  distastfull,  dishonest 
and  pernicious  to  him.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  29. 
b.  as  sb.  =  Discommodious  quality,  rare. 

1583  B.  Googe  Let.  in  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  m.  III.  242,  I  can 
verry  well  away  wyth  the  dyscomodious  off  the  contrey. 

t  Discommo’diously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
Inconveniently. 

1633  T.  James  Voy.  69  They  had  laine  very  discommodi- 
ously  all  the  winter.  1638  Mayne  Lucan  (1664)  81  Having 
. .  discommodiously  washt. 

t  Discommo’diousness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ness.]  Discommodious  quality  ;  unsuitability, 
inconvenience ;  a  disadvantage. 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  24  The  discommodiousness  of 
the  place,  where  was  neither  ground.. to  fly,  nor  yet  any 
space  for  any  long  chace.  1637  Sanderson  Berm.  II.  90  We 
. .  begin  to  find  those  discommodiousnesses  and  incumbrances 
which  before  we  never  thought  of.  1675  Ogilby  Brit.  186 
The  Discommodiousness  of  the  Harbor  is  a  great  Occasion 
of  its  not  being  well-frequented. 

Discommodity  (diskpmfj'diti).  [X  Dis-  9  + 
Commodity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  discommodious  ;  unsuit¬ 
ableness,  inconvenience,  disadvantageousness. 

1513  More  Rich.  Ill  in  Grafton  CA»yj«.  (1568)  II.  798  He  had 
declared  the  discommoditie  of  discord,  and  the  commoditie 
of  concord.  1577  B.  Googe  Ileresbach's  Ilusb.  111.  (1586) 
147  b,  Of  the  discommoditie  of  Essex  Cheese,  our  ..  John 
Haywood. . meerily  writeth.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turkes 
(1621)  1335  Nassuf  excused  himself. .  by  reason  of  the  dis¬ 
commoditie  of  his  health.  ^1718  Penn  Tracts  Wks.  1726 
I.  688  The  Reason  of  the  Alteration  of  the  Law,  ought  to 
be  the  Discommodity  of  continuing  it.  1829  Lamb  Lett. 
(1888)  224  You  go  about,  in  rain  or  fine,  at  all  hours,  without 
discommodity. 

2.  (with  a  and  pi.)  A  disadvantage,  inconveni¬ 
ence,  trouble. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  ii.  vi,  These  discommodities  do  happen 
by  implacable  wrath.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  11.  (1682) 
138  Patiently  enduring  all  Discommodities  of  Cold,  Rain, 
and  Hunger.  1662  Petty  Taxes  35  It  would  be  a  great 
discommodity  to  the  Prince  to  take  more  then  he  needs. 
1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  476,  I  have  thought 
of  all  the  discommodities  that  may  come  unto  me. 

b.  concr . 

1879  Jevons  Pol.  Eton.  iii.  (1888)  58  As  the  noun  commo¬ 
dities  has  been  used  . .  as  a  concrete  term,  so  we  may  now 
convert  discommodity  into  a  concrete  term,  and  speak  of 
discommodities  as  substances  or  things  which  possess  the 
quality  of  causing  inconvenience  or  harm. 

Discommon  (disk^-man),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7,  8  + 
Common  sb,  and  a. :  cf.  also  Common  v .] 

+  1.  trans.  To  cut  off  from  the  membership  of  a 
community  ;  spec,  a.  to  deprive  of  citizenship,  dis¬ 
franchise  ;  b.  to  exclude  from  church  fellowship, 
excommunicate.  Obs. 

1478  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  303  In  opyn  Court,  the  Mayer 
and  baylleffes.  .declared  the  said  persones  nott  discomened 
nor  disfraunchesid.  1588  Bp.  Andreyves Ninety -six Sermons 
(1843)  V.  41  Every  man  doeth  what  in  him  lieth  to  discommon 
communities,  a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vm.  Wks.  1845  II. 
491  What  though  a  man  being  severed  by  excommunica¬ 
tion  from  the  Church,  be  not  thereby  deprived  of  freedom 
in  the  city  ;  nor  being  there  discommoned,  is  thereby  forth¬ 
with  . .  excluded  from  the  Church  ?  1650-3  tr.  Hales'  Dissert, 
de  Pace  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  382  We  also  ought  to  know  the 
causes  why  we  discommon  any  of  the  Citizens  in  that 
. .  Commonwealth,  a  1655  Vines  Lord's  Supp.  (1677)  230 
Ground  to  dis  common,  or  dis-franchize  a  reputed  member. 

c.  fig.  To  exclude,  banish. 

1586'  Praise  of  Mus.  77  By  a  commission  onely  of  Sic  I 
volumus,  Sic  iubemus,  to  discommon  that  which  is  the 
principal  [music]. 

2.  In  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  : 
To  deprive  (a  tradesman)  of  the  privilege  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  undergraduates. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rcc.  Oxford  80  The  hedds  j 
of  the  Unyversite  . .  dyscoumenyd  hym,  and  commaunded 
all  the  mansebylls,  cooks,  and  all  others  of  the  Unyversite 
that  theyshulde  nother  bye  nor  sell  wl  hym.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  iii.  vi.  §  39  A  civil  penalty  (equivalent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versities  discommoning  a  Townsman  in  Cambridg).  1762 
Gcntl.  Mag.  91  An  action  depending  in  the  vice-chancellor’s 
court  at  Oxford  against  a  tradesman  of  that  place  was  de¬ 
termined,  when  the  defendant  was  publickly  discommoned. 
1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  173,  1  had  been  posted  up  by  the 
marshal  on  the  buttery  hatch  of  every  College  of  my  Uni¬ 
versity,  after  the  manner  of  discommoned  pastry-cooks, 
b.  To  deprive  of  commons;  =  Discommons  i. 
1825  C.  M.  Westmacott  Eng.  Spy  I.  167,  I  was  instantly 
expelled  college,  discommoned. 


3.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  right  of  common ;  to 
exclude  from  pasturing  on  a  common  :  see  Common* 
sb.\  5,  6.  Also  fig.  b.  To  deprive  of  the  character 
of  a  common  ;  to  inclose  (common  land). 

I597_®  bp.  Hall  Sat.  v.  iii.  72  Whiles  thou  discommonest 
thy  neighbour’s  kine,  And  warn’st  that  none  feed  in  thy 
field.  1828  Webster,  Dis-common,  to  appropriate  common 
land ;  to  separate  and  inclose  common.  Cenuel.  1865  Lowell 
Ne w  Eng.  Two  C .  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890  II.  76  To  develop 
the  latent  possibilities  of  English  law  and  English  character, 
by  clearing  away  the  fences  by  which  the  abuse  of  the  one 
was  gradually  discommoning  the  other  from  the  broad 
fields  of  natural  right. 

Disco'mmonize,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Commonize 
v.  (or  Common  sb.  +  -ize).]  =  Discommon  2. 

1886  H.  V.  Barnett  in  Home  Chimes  150  Slippy’s  dis- 
commonized,  and  the  proctors  are  down  on  the  Three  Crows. 
1893  I Vcstm.  Gas.  5  Apr.  7/2  The  boat-builder  who  lends 
out  a  boat  to  an  undergraduate  who  prevails  on  him  to  omit 
his  name  from  the  list  might,  if  detected,  be  for  ever  dis- 
commonised. 

Discommons  (diskp'msnz),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  + 
Commons  sb.  pi.,  3,  4.]  Hence  Discommonsed 
ppl.  a.,  Discommonsing  vbl.  sb. 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  commons  in  a  college. 

1856  F.  E.  Paget  Owlet  Owlst.  112  The  world  that  could 

be  ruled  by  being  discommonsed,  imposed,  rusticated,  ex¬ 
pelled,  lay  at  his  mercy.  1881  Saintsbury  Dryden  i.  6  On 
July  19th,  1652  . .  he  was  discommonsed  and  gated  for  a 
fortnight  for  disobedience  and  contumacy.  1881  Pall  Mall 
Budget  4  Nov.  20  Like  a  great  school  where  a  lecture,  an 
imposition,  a  discommonsing,  a  gentle  personal  castigation, 
or  . .  expulsion  were  the  only  punishments  in  use.  1894 
Astley  50  Years'  Sport  I.  34,  I  was  discommonsed  for 
keeping  a  dog  contrary  to  the  statutes. 

2.  =  Discommon  2. 

1852  Bristed  5  Years  hi  Eng.  Univ.  (ed.  2)  81  note,  The 
owners  [of  lodging-houses]  being  solemnly  bound  to  report 
all  their  lodgers  who  stay  out  at  night,  under  pain  of  being 
‘discommonsed'.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  i. 
(1889)  6  To  keep  all  discommonsed  tradesmen  . .  and  bad 
characters  generally,  out  of  the  college. 

t  Discommonwealth,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis- 
7  c.]  trans.  To  cut  off  from  the  common¬ 
wealth  or  state.  Hence  f  Discommonwealth- 
ing  vbl.  sb. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  47  The  divell  himselfe.  .as  he  is 
a  creature,  hee  fears  decreation,  as  an  Angell  dehomina- 
tions  ;  as  a  Prince  dis-commonwealthings. 

Discommune  (diskp-mi«n),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Commune  v.,  or  Dis-  7  a  +  Commune  i/;.]  Hence 
Discommoned  ppl.  a.,  Disco'mmuning  vbl.  sb. 

■f  1.  trans.  To  cut  off  or  exclude  from  com¬ 
munion,  fellowship,  or  association.  Obs. 

1590  D.  Androes  in  Greenwood  Collect.  Sclaund.  Art.  E  ij, 
The  other  was  a  ciuile  discommuning.  1618  Hales  Gold. 
Rem.  (1688)424  By  suspending,  discommuning,  by  expelling 
them  from  their  Churches,  etc.  1647  Fuller  Good  Th.  in 
Worse  T.  (1841)  130  Must  I  he  discommuned  from  my 
husband’s  devotion  ?  1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Ch.  409  When 
they  have  disputed,  and  discommuned,  and  unchurched,  and 
unchristened  one  another. 

2.  =  Discommon  v.  2. 

1677  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  383  Brickland,  a  dis¬ 
communed  cobler.  1691  —  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  507  He  ..did 
expel  the  said  Dobson,  and  discommune  for  ever  the  Book¬ 
seller  called  Edward  Thorne.  1710  Hearne  Collect .  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  III.  08  Mr.  Ryley  was  one  of  the  Persons  dis- 
commun’d,  which  he  attributes  chiefly  to  Dr.  Sacheverell. 
1852  Queen's  Bench  Rep.  XVIII.  650  The  said  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  certain  Heads  of  Colleges  . .  pronounced  the 
plaintiff  to  be  discommuned  until  the  end  of  next  term. 

t  Discommu'nion.  Obs.  [Dis-  9  :  cf.  prec.] 
Exclusion  from  communion  or  fellowship. 

1590  T.  Sperin  in  Confer,  u.  20  The  Bishop  his  excom¬ 
munication  is  but  a  Ciuile  discomniunion.  1660  Gauden 
Brounrig  163  Dough-baked  Protestants,  that  are  afraid  to 
own  their  discommunion  and  distance  from  the  Church 
politick,  or  Court  of  Rome. 

Discommunity  (diskpmi«  niti).  rare-1,  [f. 
Dis-  9  +  Community.]  Ab.-ence  of  community; 
the  quality  of  not  having  something  in  common. 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  (1888)  II.  xiv.  253  Dissimilarity 
of  embryonic  development  does  not  prove  discommunity  of 
descent. 

Discomonerula,  Discomorula  :  see  Disco-, 
t  Discompanied,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [pa. 
pple.  of  *discompany  vb.,  ad.  OF.  dcscompaignicr, 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  cornpaignier  to  Company.]  De¬ 
stitute  of  company,  unaccompanied. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  iii.  v,  If  shee  bee  alone, 
now,  and  discompanied.  1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng. 
(1626)  13  [His]  step-mother  . .  murthered  him,  comming  to 
her  house,  estrayed,  in  hunting,  and  discompanied. 

Discompa'nion,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  a.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  companionship. 

1883  G.  Macdonald  Donal  Grant  I.  xxiv.  254  A  youth, 
fresh  from  college  and  suddenly  discompanioned  at  home. 

t  Discompensate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis- 6 
+  Compensate  v.]  trans.  To  do  the  reverse  of 
compensating  ;  to  counterbalance  in  the  way  of  loss 
instead  of  gain. 

1704  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn.  (1718)  21  It  will  not  suffice  to 
discompensate  the  Benefit. 

t  Discomplexion,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  d.] 
trans.  To  spoil  the  complexion  or  aspect  of;  to 
render  unsightly,  disfigure,  deface. 

1635  Shirley  Coronat.  1.  i,  His  band  may  be  disordered  . . 
his  rich  cloaths  be  discomplexioned  With  bloud.  Ibid.  iv.  iii. 
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Can  a  sorrow  enter  but  upon  thy  garment,  Or  discomplexion 
thy  attire  ? 

Discompliance.  rare-1.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Compliance.]  Refusal  to  comply,  non-com¬ 
pliance. 

1664  Pei’YS  Diary  23  July,  A  compliance  will  discommend 
me  to  Mr.  Coventry,  and  a  discompliance  to  my  Lord 
Chancellor. 

Discompose  (diskpmptfu-z),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Compose  v.  The  Caxton  instance,  in  sense  i, 
stands  alone  in  time,  and  prob.  represents  an  OF. 
^descomposer—  F.  decomposer .] 

1.  trans.  To  destroy  or  disturb  the  composure  or 
calmness  of ;  to  ruffle,  agitate,  disquiet :  a.  (persons, 
or  their  minds,  feelings,  etc.). 

1483  Caxton  Cato  I  iij  b,  Thou  oughtest  not  to  wepe  ne 
to  discompose  the  when  thow  losest  the  rychesses  ancl  tem- 
poralle  goodes  of  thys  world.  1645  Bp.  Hall  Rented.  Dis¬ 
contents  6  Prosperity  may  discompose  us,  as  wel  as  an 
adverse  condition.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  168  Every 
opposition  of  our  espous’d  opinions . .  discomposeth  the  minds 
serenity.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  1.  168  Better  for  Us,  perhaps, 
it  might  appear,  That  never  passion  discompos’d  the  mind. 
1765  Walpole  Cas.  Otranto  iv.  (1798)  65  Discompose  not 
yourself  for  the  glosing  of  a  peasant’s  son.  1876  T.  Hardy 
Ethelbcrta  xlvii,  Sol’s  bitter  chiding  had  been  the  first  thing 
to  discompose  her  fortitude. 

b.  (things,  as  the  sea,  the  air). 

1646  J.  Hall  Poems  65  That  breath  of  thine  can  onely 
raise  Newstormes  and  discompose  the  Seas.  1661  Cowley 
Disc.  Govt .  O.  Cromwell  Wks.  1710  II.  626  No  Wind.,  the 
Air  to  discompose.  1793  Sm eaton  Edy stone  L.  §  300  Not 
a  breath  of  wind  discomposed  the  surface  of  the  water. 

2.  To  disturb  the  order  or  arrangement  of;  to 
throw  into  confusion ;  to  disarrange,  disorder,  un¬ 
settle.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1611  Florio,  Discomporre ,  to  vnframe,  to  discompose. 
1649  Cromwell  Let.  19  July,  Sir,  discompose  not  your 
thoughts  or  estate  for  what  you  are  to  pay  me.  1667  M ilton 
P.  L.  v.  10  So  much  the  more  His  [Adam’s]  wonder  was  to 
find,  unwak’ned  Eve  With  Tresses  discompos’d,  and  glowing 
Cheek  As  through  unquiet  rest.  1747  Gould  Eng.  Ants  104 
This  Species  [of  red  ants]  is.  .the  most  daring  and  veneinous, 
as  Experience  will  teach  any  that  presume  to  discompose 
their  Settlements.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  2  Our 
whole  body  was  discomposed  and  dispersed  in  an  instant. 
1875  Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  357  These  minutiae  alter  and 
discompose  the  characters  of  the  citizens. 

+  b.  To  upset  or  disorder  the  health  of;  pa.  pple. 
indisposed,  out  of  health.  Obs. 

1694  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  HI-  4°4  "The  lord  keeper 
on  Sunday  last  fell  backwards  in  his  chamber  and  came 
with  his  head  to  the  ground,  which  much  discomposes  him. 
1708  Hearne  Collect.  16  Oct.,  Is  much  discomposed  with 
a  cold.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  (1718;  213  Being  discomposed 
I  was  not  with  them. 

+  3.  To  displace,  discard.  Obs. 

1622  Bacon  He7i.  VII ,  242  (R.)  Hee  neeuer  put  downe,  or 
discomposed  counsellor,  or  neare  seruant,  saue  onely  Stanley, 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine.  1640  Fuller  Joseph's  Coat  iii. 
(1867)  133  It  is  recorded  in  the  honour  of  our  King  Henry 
the  Seventh,  that  he  never  discomposed  favourite. 

Discomposed (diskpmptfu-zd,  poet,  -zed),  ppl. a. 
[f.  prec.  + -ED1.]  Disordered,  disturbed,  agitated, 
disquieted  :  see  the  verb. 

1625-8  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz .  iv.  (1688)  615  His  un¬ 
settled  and  discomposed  Countenance.  1626  T.  H[awkins] 
Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  121  It  is  an  absolute  folly  of  a  discom¬ 
posed  iudgement.  1670  Dryden  1st  Pt.  Conq.  Granada  11. 
i,  I  met  Almanzor  coming  back  from  Court,  But  with  a  dis¬ 
compos’d  and  speedy  Pace.  1828  Scott  E.  M.  Perth  xxxv. 
With  a  discomposed  aspect  and  faltering  voice. 

Hence  Discompo  sedly  adv. ;  Discompo'sed- 
ness,  disturbedness,  disquietude. 

1627  Donne  Sernt.  xxii.  218  Thir  inordinatenesse  thir  dis- 
coinposednesse  and  fluctuation  of  passion.  1655-62  Gurnall 
Chr.  in  Arm.  (1669)  356/2  David  behaved  himself  discom¬ 
posedly.  1677  Hale  Contempt.  II.  Afflictions  (R.),  Sickness 
. .  is  a  time  of  distemper  and  discomposedness.  1881  Mrs. 
C.  Praed  Policy  <$•  P.  II.  33  She  rose  discomposedly. 

Discomposing  (diskpmpeu’zig),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ing  -.]  That  discomposes. 

1694  Boyle  Excell.  Theol.  in  v.  220  A  man  that  is  not  in 
love  with  a  fair  lady,  .may  have  as  true  and  perfect,  though 
not  as  discomposing  an  idea  of  her  face.  1741  Richardson 
Pamela  II.  385,  I  hope  I  have  not  one  discomposing  thing 
to  say.  1893  Crockett  Stic  kit  Minister  92  A  tall  girl .  .took 
the  dominie  round  the  neck  in  a  discomposing  manner. 

Hence  Discompo  singly  adv.y  in  a  way  that 
discomposes  or  disturbs. 

1891  G.  Meredith  One  of  our  Conq.  III.  xii.  247  Perfectly 
satisfactory,  yet  discomposingly  violent  appeals. 

t  Discomposi’tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from 
Discompose,  after  Composition.]  The  condition 
of  being  discomposed  ;  disorder,  discomposure. 

1624  Donne  Devotions  8  (T.)  O  perplexed  discomposition, 
O  riddling  distemper,  O  miserable  condition  of  man  !  1656 

Finett  For.  Ambass.  63  He  was.. brought  to  the  presence 
of  his  Majesty  without  discomposition  of  countenance. 

t  Discompo'sture.  Obs .  [ad.  Sp.  descompos- 
tnra  disorder  (Minsheu  1599),  f.  descomponer  to 
discompose.  Cf.  composture .]  «=next. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  A leman's  Guzman  D'Alf.  1.  76  Daraxa 
never  gaue  way  by  any  dis-composture  or  vnjointed  be¬ 
haviour,  or  any  other  occasion  whatsoever.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  836  This  is  wrought  . .  by  the  disordination  and 
discomposture  of  the  Tangible  Parts. 

Discomposure  (disk^mpou-g'fu).  [f.  Discom¬ 
pose,  after  Composure.]  The  fact  or  condition  of 
being  discomposed. 


DISCOMFUTATION. 
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DISCONNECTEDNESS. 


1.  Disorder,  confusion,  derangement.  1  Obs. 

1641  Milton  Anintadv .  (1851)  223  The  Prelates  . .  which 
way  soever  they  turne  them,  put  all  things  into  a  foule  dis¬ 
composure.  1677  Hale  Pritfi.Orig.  Man.  iv.  vii.  348  The 
Wonder  and  Miracle  is  ten  times  greater  in  the  state  of 
things  as  they  now  stand,  than  it  would  be  in  such  a  dis¬ 
composure  of  Nature.  1756  Bullock  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX. 
402  Several  pieces  of  minerals  were  dropped  from  the  sides 
and  roof,  but  all  the  shafts  remained  intire,  without  the 
least  discomposure. 

+  b.  Derangement  of  health,  indisposition.  Obs. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Reft.  n.  i.  (1845)  98  You  left  me  free 
from  any  other  discomposure  than  that  which  your  leaving 
me  is  wont  to  give  me.  1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym. 
275  In  cases  of  uterine  discomposures.  1734  Watts  Rcliq . 
Juv.  (1789)  no  Latrissa  is  often  indisposed  ..  Last  Friday 
she  was  seized  with  her  usual  discomposures. 

+  C.  The  condition  of  being  taken  to  pieces ; 
dismemberment.  Obs. 

1660  W.  Secker  Nonsuch  P?‘of.  73  We  see  more  in  the 
discomposure  of  a  Watch  then  when  its  wheels  are  set 
together. 

2.  Disturbance  of  mind  or  feelings ;  agitation, 
perturbation.  (Cf.  Composure,  sense  10.) 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  13/1  And  he  continued 
in  this  melancholic  and  discomposure  of  mind  many  days. 
1690  Norris  Beatitudes  (1692)  66  Without  any  the  least 
shew  of  Impatience  or  Discomposure  of  Spirit.  1741  Rich¬ 
ardson  Pamela  (1742)  IV.  205  Did  I  betray  any  Impatience 
of  Speech  or  Action,  any  Discomposure  ?  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  vi,  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  red  ;  and  there  was  an 
air  of  discomposure  about  his  whole  person.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  471  A  series  of  sermons  was  preached  there 
by  Popish  divines,  to  the  great  discomposure  of  zealous 
churchmen. 

f  3.  Want  of  harmony ;  disagreement,  dissension. 
Obs.  rare. 

1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  73  How  exquisite  a 
symmetry  . .  Omniscience  doth  . .  discover  in  the  Scripture's 
method,  in  spite  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that  now 
puzzle  me.  1673  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  271,  I  was 
not  there  . .  because  of  the  present  discomposures  between 
the  scholars  and  townsmen. 

Diseompt,  obs.  form  of  Discount. 

f  Diseomputation.  06s.-°  [Dis-  9.]  An 
erroneous  reckoning. 

1611  Florio,  Scomputo,  a  diseomputation. 

Diseomyeetous :  see  Disco-, 
t  Disconcert,  ®.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Conceit 
sbi\  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  conception  or  notion ; 
to  put  (any  one)  out  of  the  conceit  ( of  something). 

1640  J.  Dyke  Worthy  Commun.  61  An  over  good  conceit 
of  a  mans  owne  condition  and  estate,  .disconceits  a  man  of 
the  necessity  of  Christ. 

Hence  +  Disconcerted/^/.  a. ;  +  Disconcerted¬ 
ness,  the  being  out  of  conceit  with  something. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  114  An  ill  affectedness,  and  discon- 
ceitedness,  both  towards  good  people,  and  all  godly  and 
religious  exercises. 

t  Disco'ncert,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Concert  sb. :  cf.  It.  sconcerto,  for  disconcerto,  Sp. 
desconcicrto,  mod.F.  deconcert.']  Want  of  concert  or 
concerted  action ;  disunion,  disagreement  in  action. 

1668  Temple  Let.  to  Lit.  Arlington  Wks.  1731  II.  113 
Avoid  all  Pretexts  ..  of  France’s  breaking  the  Business  .. 
which  I  knew  they  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  . .  by  our 
Disconcert  for  their  Defence.  1673  —  Observ.  Nctherl. 
Pref.  (Seager),  The  remainders  of  their  state  are .  .kept  alive 
by  neglect  or  disconcert  of  their  enemies.  1839  Poe  Masque 
Red  Death  Wks.  1864  I.  341  The  waltzers  perforce  ceased 
their  evolutions  ;  and  there  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the 
whole  gay  company. 

Disconcert  (diskpnsgut),  v.  [a.  obs.  F.  dis¬ 
concert  cr  ( 1 6 1 1  Cotgr.,  disconccrte,  ‘  disordered,  con¬ 
fused;  set  awry’),  mod.F.  deconcerter,  f.  dis-,  di-, 
Dis-  4  +  concerter  to  Concert  :  cf.  It.  disconcertare 
‘  to  vntune  ’  (Florio),  Sp.  desconcertdr  ‘  to  disagree, 
to  break  a  match,  to  set  at  variance  ’  (Minsheu).] 

1.  trans.  To  put  out  of  concert  or  harmonious 
action  ;  to  throw  into  confusion,  disarrange,  de¬ 
range,  spoil,  frustrate  ;  now  esp.  to  disarrange  or 
upset  measures  or  plans  concerted. 

1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Bergerac's  Com.  Hist.  it.  134  The  best 
Harmony  of  the  four  Qualities  may  be  dissolved  . .  and 
the  loveliest  Proportion  of  Organs  disconcerted.  1704  Swift 
T.  Tub  xi.  128  Which  a  drop  of  film  can  wholly  disconcert. 
1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  V.  11.  293  But  an  unforeseen 
accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures.  1818  Jas.  Mill 
Brit,  hidia  II.  iv.  iv.  154  One  of  the  four  divisions  ..  fell 
behind  its  time,  and  disconcerted  the  operations  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  151  This  scheme 
was  . .  completely  disconcerted  by  the  course  which  the 
civil  war  took. 

+  b.  To  disturb  or  displace  in  material  position. 
Obs.  rare. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  102  His  shatter'd  ]eg  being  cut  off,  the 
bandage  was  disconcerted  by  the  ship's  motion. 

2.  To  disturb  the  complacency  or  self-possession 
of ;  to  confuse,  ruffle,  6  put  out  \ 

1716  Collier  tr.  Panegyrick  59  ’Tis  part  of  the  Devil's 
business  to  disconcert  our  Mind,  to  ruffle  our  Humour,  and 
blow  us  up  to  Rage  and  Passion.  1752  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  188  ?  10  He  never  . .  disconcerts  a  puny  satirist  with 
unexpected  sarcasms.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh 
hi.  606  He  would  not  disconcert  or  throw  me  out.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  482  Are  you  at  all  disconcerted, 
Cebes,  at  our  friend’s  objection  ? 

Hence  Disconce’rting  ppl.  a.,  that  disturbs  self- 
possession  or  complacency. 

1807  Barrett  Alt  the  Talents  (ed.  9)41  A  hundred  dis¬ 


concerting  measures  mov’d.  1891  R.  Kipling  City  Dreadf. 
Nt.  61  A  stolid  and  disconcerting  company  is  this  ring  of 
eyed  monsters.  1892  Athenaeum  2  Apr.  434/2  Curious  and 
disconcerting  problems  relating  to  human  nature. 

Disconcerted  (disk^ns5\ited),///.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ed  L]  Disturbed  from  self-possession  ;  put  to 
confusion;  ruffled;  1  put  out\  Hence  Discon- 
certedly  adv. ;  Disconce  rtedness,  the  state  of 
being  put  out. 

1723  Blackmore  Hist.  Conspiracy  B  ij  a,  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  more  disconcerted  and  embroil'd.  1752  A. 
Murphy  in  Gray  s-l nn  Jrnl.  No.  6  f  8  Florio  has  an  un¬ 
easy  disconcerted  Temper.  1752  Miss  Talbot  Lett.  (1809) 
II.  80  It  is  very  foolish  to  look  disconcerted  in  the  way 
I  have  seen  you  do  ..  Whence  is  this  disconcertedness? 
1847  Dickens  Hau?ited  Man  (C.  D.  ed.)  210  Mr.  Williams, 
standing  behind  the  table,  and  rummaging  disconcertedly 
among  the  objects  upon  it.  1878  Browning  Poets  C?‘oisic 
Epil.  8  Our  singer  For  his  truant  string  Feels  with  discon¬ 
certed  finger. 

Disconcertion  (disk^nsQuJan).  [irreg.  f.  Dis¬ 
concert  v.  ;  after  etymological  formations  like 
insert ,  insertion .]  The  action  of  disconcerting,  or 
the  condition  of  being  disconcerted ;  confusion. 

(‘  Disco?icertion  has  the  authority  of  Mr.  Curran  ’  R.) 

[Not  in  J.  or  Todd.]  1794  Si.  Trials ,  Hamilton  Rowan 
(R.),  If  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  refuge  for  the 
disconcertion  of  my  mind  in  the  perfect  composure  of  yours. 
1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  31  No  embarrassment  is 
discoverable ;  neither  disconcertion  nor  anger  takes  place. 
1881  Mem.  G.  Thomson  xii.  176  To  his  still  greater  discon¬ 
certion  [he]  was  asked  to  make  a  speech. 

Disconcertment  (disk^nsautment).  [f.  Dis¬ 
concert  v.  +  -me nt  ;  perh.  after  F.  dtconcertement .] 
The  action  of  disconcerting ;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  disconcerted. 

1866  Howells  Venet.  Life  vii.  89  House-hunting,  under 
the  circumstances,  becomes  an  office  of  constant  surprise  and 
disconcertment  to  the  stranger.  1881  J.  Hawthorne  Fort. 
Fool  1.  vii,  His  disconcertment,  .seemed  to  show  that  there 
was  more  in  the  matter  than  had  been  suspected.  1890 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  May  2  His  disconcertment  is  written., 
on  his  features. 

+  Diseonelu-de,  v.  Obs.-0  [Dis- 6.] 

i6ix  Florio,  Disconchiudere ,  to  disconclude. 

Disconcord :  see  Dis-  9. 

+  Discondescend,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Con¬ 
descend®.]  intr.  To  withdraw  from  condescen¬ 
sion,  consent,  or  compliance. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  I.  (1599)  5  The  king  ..  satisfied 
him  in  the  effect,  but  not  in  the  manner,  plainely  declaring 
to  Lodotvyke  that  he  did  not  discondescend  from  the  first 
plot  and  resolution  for  the  ambassadors. 

t  Discondu'ce,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Conduce 
v.]  intr.  To  be  non-conducive  to.  Hence  Dis- 
condircing  ppl.  a.,  non-conducive. 

16. .  Donne  Serin,  xli.  408  Of  things  that  conduce  or  dis- 
conduce  to  his  glory.  1626  Ibid,  lxxvii.  782  It  were  imperti¬ 
nent.  .and  disconducing  to  our  owne  end  to  vex.  .the  Pope. 

t  Discondu’cive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  10 
+  Conducive,  after  prec.  vb.]  Not  conducive. 

1819  Seager  Snppl.  Johnson,  Disconditcive ,  disadvan¬ 
tageous,  obstructive,  impeding,  that  makes  against. 

Disconfeis,  -fis,  -feit,  -fet,  etc. :  see  Discom-. 

t  Disconfi'de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Confide®.]  intr.  To  do  the  reverse  of  confiding; 
to  put  no  confidence  or  trust  in. 

1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  i.  viii.  50  Placing  all  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  Divine  Majesty,  and  totally  disconfiding  in 
myself. 

t  Disconfidence.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Confidence,  after  prec.  vb.]  The  opposite  of 
confidence ;  distrust. 

1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribes  156  Iosephus  doth  not 
confidently  say  it :  shew  me  any  such  confidence  or  dis- 
confidence  in  Iosephus,  and  I  yeeld  vnto  all  the  Iewes. 
1799  tr.  Diderot's  Nat.  Son  1 1. 35  As  I  expected  this  timidity, 
or  rather  disconfidence,  I  had  brought  with  me  all  your 
letters  [etc.]. 

+  Di.SCOTlfi.dent,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  Wanting 
in  confidence.  Hence  +  Disconfidently  adv., 
without  confidence. 

1666  J.  Sergeant  Let.  of  Thanks  74  To  speak  dis-confi- 
dently  and  condescendingly. 

Disconfiture,  obs.  form  of  Discomfiture. 

Disconford,  obs.  form  of  Discomfort. 

Disconfo'rm,  a.  Sc.  [f.  Dis- 10  + Conform 
a .,  after  L.  dis-similis,  etc.]  Not  conformable. 
In  Sc.  Lazo  the  opposite  of  Conform  a. 

1609  Skene  Reg .  Maj.  120  The  forme  and  proving  of 
exception  be  witnes,  is  divers,  and  disconforme  to  the 
maner  of  the  probation  of  the  libell.  1890  Scott.  Leader 
29  Jan.  4  That  they  were  ‘  disconform  *  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Improvement  Act.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  188/2  It  was 
seen  conclusively  that  the  wheat  was  disconform  to  sample. 

+  Disconfo'rm,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Con¬ 
form  v.]  intr .  To  do  the  opposite  of  conforming ; 
to  disagree  or  differ  in  practice.  Const,  to,  from. 

a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  212  (D.)  That 
they  do  it  only  out  of  crossness  to  disconform  to  your  prac¬ 
tise.  1678  Norris  Coil.  Misc.  (1699)  86  Thy  Pardon  my 
sweet  Saint  I  implore,  My  soul  ne’re  disconform’d  from 
thine  before. 

t  Discoufo'rmable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  io  + 
Conformable.]  The  reverse  of  conformable  ;  un- 
conformable  ;  disagreeing.  Const,  from,  to. 

1603  Jas.  I  in  Cont?i.  Stow's  Chron.  [1615)  842/1  As  long 
as  they  are  discon formable  in  religion  from  vs,  they  cannot 


be  but  hajfe  my  Subiects.  1710  Norris  Chr.  Prud.  vi.  23.2 
Always  disconformable  to  himself,  doing  what  he  would  not, 
and  not  doing  what  he  would  and  should.  1823  Bentham 
Not  Paul  329  By  means  disconformable  to  the  uniform 
course  of  nature. 

Disconformity  (diskfJnfpumiti).  [f.  Dis-  9 
+  Conformity  :  cf.  Sp.  desconformidad  disagree¬ 
ment  ;  also  Disconform  a.]  The  opposite  of  con¬ 
formity  or  practical  agreement ;  nonconformity. 

1602  Segar  Hon.  Mil.  4  Civ.  in.  xliv.  178  The  Cardinals 
.  .were  seuenteene,  whose  disconformitie  continued  the  seat 
voyd  almost  three  yeeres.  a  1639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch. 
Scotl.  1.  (1677)  13  He  thus  excuses  his  disconformity  with 
Rome  in  the  keeping  of  Easter,  a  1680  J.  Corbet  Free 
Actions  11.  xvi.(i683)24  [It]  hath  necessarily,  in  the  manner 
of  it,  a  disconformity  to  Gods  Law.  1793  Trial  Fyshe 
Palme?"  16  As  to  the  disconformity  in  the  copy  of  the  In¬ 
dictment.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  1. 11.  v.  186  Practices 
.  .forced  into  a  disconformity  with  their  ancient  institutions. 
1843  Mill  Logic  1.  vi.  §  1  Conformity  or  disconformity  to 
usage  or  convention. 

Diseonfort,  -fyte,  obs.  ff.  Discomfort,  -fit. 
Discongruity.  ?  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Con- 
gruity.]  The  quality  of  being  1  discongruous  ’ ; 
absence  of  congruity ;  disagreement,  inconsistency  ; 
incongruity. 

1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Gagg  42  Upon  Erasmus’  bare  word 
who  savoured  some  discongruity  of  style.  1625  —  App. 
Caesar  11.  vi.  163  That  much  discongruity  betwixt  Him  and 
us.  1677  1  Iale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  vi.  118  The  intrinsecal 
discongruity  of  the  one  to  the  other.  1728  Earbf.ry  tr. 
Burnet's  St.  Deoil  I.  80  The  Soul  forms  its  absolute  Judg¬ 
ment  upon  them  in  itself,  by  a  Congruity  and  Discongruity 
with  its  own  Nature,  a  1806  Bp.  Worsley  Serin.  II.  117 
Internal  perceptions  of  moral  fitnesses  and  discongruities. 

t  DiscO’ngruous,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Dis- 
10  +  Congruous.]  Wanting  in  congruity  ;  incon¬ 
gruous  ;  disagreeing. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  673  Discongruous  forms. 
Disconjure,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Conjure  v.] 
trans .  fa.  ?  To  disenchant.  Obs.  b.  To  deprive 
of  the  power  of  conjuring. 

1651  Howell  Venice  191  Ravenous  Birds  such  as  these 
are,  who  stand  about  me  now,  to  disconjure  me  with  their 
hideous  noise.  •837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  i,  Necker  [re¬ 
turns]  to  the  CEil-de-Boeuf,  with  the  character  of  a  dis- 
conjured  conjuror  there, — fit  only  for  dismissal. 

Disconnect  (diskpne'kt),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Con¬ 
nect  ».] 

1.  trans.  To  sever  the  connexion  of  or  between  ; 
to  disjoin,  disunite,  separate.  Const,  with,  front. 

1770  Burke  Pres.  Discont.  50  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee, 
what  effect  would  be,  of  disconnecting  with  Parliament  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  hold  civil  employments.  1792 
—  Let.  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe  Wks.  VI.  317  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,  before  the  Reformation,  connected  w  ith 
the  See  of  Rome,  since  then,  disconnected  and  protesting 
against  some  of  her  doctrines,  and  against  the  whole  of  her 
authority.  1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  224  It  was  impossible  to 
disconnect  him  with  old  clothes  and  oranges.  1854  G.  B. 
Richardson  Univ.  Code  v.  7591  Disconnect  your  screw 
propeller.  1892  Law  Times'  Rep.  LXVII.  210/1  To  dis¬ 
connect  the  drains  of  the  defendants  from  the  sewer. 

2.  To  separate  into  disconnected  or  detached 
parts.  Obs.  exc.  in pa.pple. :  see  Disconnected  2. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  (R.),  Thus  the  commonwealth  itself 
would,  .crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and 
powder  of  individuality.  1810  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
V.  61 1  They  shall  not  induce  me  to  disconnect  my  army. 

Disconnect,  ppl.  a.  rare— *.  [short  for  next : 
cf.  Connect  ppl.  a.]  =  Disconnected. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  xx.  (1848)  254  In  shadowy  glimpses, 
disconnect  The  story,  flowerlike,  closes  thus  its  leaves. 

Disconnected  (diskpne-kted),///.  a.  [f.  Dis¬ 
connect  v.  +  -ed  1  :  but  in  sense  usually  privative 
of  Connected.] 

1.  Having  no  connexion  (with  something  else, 
or  with  each  other)  ;  detached  (from)  ;  uncon¬ 
nected,  separate. 

1783  Blair  Lect.  Rhet.  xv.  (Seager),  An  allegory  ..  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  literal 
meaning.  17519  Han.  More  Fem.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I.  177  The 
chronology  being  reduced  to  disconnected  dates,  instead  of 
presenting  an  unbroken  series.  1831  Westm.  Rev.  XIV.  51 
An  inland  sea,  totally  disconnected  from  the  ocean.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  12  Aug.  205/2  One  [paper]  wholly  disconnected 
with  the  county.  1879  D.  M.  Wallace  A  nstratas.  ii.  19 
The  elevations  consisting  more  frequently  of  low  discon¬ 
nected  hills. 

b.  Without  family  connexions ;  not  wcll-con- 
nected. 

1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  xvi,  A  Governess,  disconnected, 
poor,  and  plain. 

2.  Destitute  of  connexion  between  its  parts  ;  in¬ 
coherent.  (Also  transf.  of  a  speaker  or  writer.) 

1870  Daily  News  10  Oct.,  The  plot  is  complicated  and 
disconnected.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  (1886)  157  He 
[a  lecturer]  was  disconnected. 

Hence  Disconnectedly  adv.,  in  a  disconnected 
manner;  Disconnectedness,  the  quality  of  being 
disconnected. 

1864  Athenaeum  No.  1920.  215/3  Accomplished  discon¬ 
nectedly  during  growth.  1874  Daily  News  26  June  2/1  A 
roar  of  ‘  Divide  1  ’  arose,  which  completely-  drowned  his  voice 
and  lent  an  appearance  of  disconnectedness  to  the  general 
tenourofhis  remarks.  1881  S.  Colvin  Landor  v.  100  It 
was  thus  an  essential  habit  of  Landor's  mind  . .  to  think  in 
fragments  and  disconnectedly.  1885  Athenaeum  23  May 
660/3  The  style  reminds  us  throughout  of  that  of  Miss 
Thackeray,  .by  reason  of  its  occasional  disconnectedness. 
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Disconnecter,  -or  (disk(?ne-kta.i).  [f.  Dis¬ 
connect  v.  +  -ek  *.]  One  who  or  that  which  dis¬ 
connects  ;  an  apparatus  or  device  for  disconnecting. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  59/1  Sewer  Disconnectors. 

Disconnective,  a.  [f-  Disconnect  v.,  after 
connective .]  Having  the  function  of  disconnecting; 
disjunctive.  Hence  Disconnectiveness. 

1824  J  Gilchrist  Etym.  Interpr.  104  Either,  .and  Neither 
..are  disconnective.  1870  C.  J.  Smith  Syn.  $  Antonyms, 
Aberration ,  Syn  ..  Desultoriness,  Disconnectiveness,  In¬ 
consecutiveness. 

Disconnexion, -nection  (diskpne-kjhn).  [f. 
Dis-  9  +  Connexion,  after  Disconnect  v.] 

The  action  of  disconnecting  (rare)  ;  the  fact  or 
condition  of  being  disconnected  or  unconnected ; 
undoing  of  connexion;  separation,  detachment  -  dis¬ 
union.  (Const,  from,  between.) 

1735  Franklin  True  Happiness  Wks.  1887  I.  423  We 
shall  soon  see  the  disconnexion  between  that  and  true,  solid 
happiness.  1769  Burke  Pres.  St.  Nat.  Wks.  II.  193  A 
spirit  of  disconnexion,  of  distrust,  and  of  treachery  among 
public  men.  1846  Trench  Mirac .  xxix.  (1862)  416  The 
power  was  most  truly  his  own,  not  indeed  in  disconnexion 
from  the  Father.  1875  Ouseley  Harmony  iv.  61  An  awk¬ 
ward  harmonic  disconnection  between  the  6th  and  7th  of 
the  Scale.  1894  Times  23  July  6/6  [It]  involves  the  com¬ 
plete  disconnexion  of  one  part  of  the  machinery  before  the 
other  can  be  brought  into  working  order.  1895  Parkes 
Health  60  By  disconnection  [of  drains]  is  meant  that  the 
waste-pipe  should  discharge  by  an  open  end  in  the  outer  air. 

1.  Want  of  connexion  between  the  component 
parts ;  disconnectedness. 

1815  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  454  The  Iliad  has  too 
much  of  the  disconnection  which  offends  in  the  Orlando. 

t  Disconscient,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  10  +  Con- 
scient.]  Devoid  of  conscience,  unconscientious. 

1640  Ld.  J.  Digby  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  9  Nov.  (1641)  8  Seek¬ 
ing  to  remove  from  our  Soveraigne  such  unjust  Judges,  such 
pemitious  Counsellours,  and  such  disconscient  Divines. 

Disccrnseerate,  v.  rare—0,  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Con¬ 
secrate  v. :  cf.  Deconsecrate.]  trans.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  consecration,  to  desecrate. 

1864  in  Webster. 

t  Disconsent,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  desconsent- 
ir  to  be  at  variance  with  (Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4 
+  consentir  to  agree,  accord,  Consent.]  intr.  To 
refuse  consent;  not  to  consent;  to  disagree,  dis¬ 
sent.  Const,  with,  from. 

1530  Tindale  Answ.  More  Wks.  307  A  man  must  im¬ 
mediately  loue  God  and  his  commaundementes,  and  there¬ 
fore  disagree  and  disconsent  vnto  the  fleshe,  and  be  at  bate 
therewith.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  Prol.  ttiv, 
For  the  law  declareth  that  our  hertes  are  bounde  and  that 
we  cannot  disconsent  from  him.  1641  Milton  Prel.  Episc. 

18  If.  .the  tradition  of  the  Church  were  now  grown  so  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  disconsenting  from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 

t  Disconse’nt,  sl>.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.,  after 
Consent  sb.]  Negation  of  consent.  By  his  dis¬ 
consent  :  without  his  consent. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  vili.  (1739)  52  All  which 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  by  his  disconsent, 
as  may  appear  by  his  discontent  thereat. 

Disconsider  (disk^nsrdsj),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 
6  +  Consider  v.]  trans.  To  lower  in  considera¬ 
tion,  bring  into  disrepute :  cf.  Consider  9. 

1887  Stevenson  Misadv.  J.  Nicholson  i.  3  It  was  the  sort 
of  exploit  that  disconsidered  a  young  man  for  good  with 
the  more  serious  classes.  1889  —  Master  0/  B.  iii.  53  The 
man  was  now  disconsidered  and  as  good  as  deposed. 

So  Disconsidera'tion,  the  action  of  disconsider¬ 
ing,  or  fact  of  being  disconsidered ;  disrepute. 

1880  T.  W.  Allies  Life’s  Decision  238  Its  poverty  and 
worldly  disconsideration.  1885  Stevenson  Dynamiter  190, 
I  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  disconsideration  that 
. .  I  do  not  know  a  soul  that  I  can  face. 

t  Disco'nsolacy.  Obs.  [f.  Disconsolate  a. : 
see  -acy.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  dis¬ 
consolate  ;  disconsolateness. 

1653  Waterhouse  Apol.  Learning  14S  (L.)  My  repair  shall 
be  to  God . .  in  all  spiritual  doubts  and  disconsolacies.  a  1677 
Barrow  Exp.  Creed  (T.),  Penury,  baseness,  disconsolacy. 

[Diseonsolance,  -ancy:  see  List  of  Spurious 
Words. 

Discousolancy  is  a  misreading  of  Disconsolacy,  and  dis- 
consolance  a  dictionary  figment  deduced  therefrom.] 

Disconsolate  (diskffnsuVt), a.  (sb.).  [a.med.L. 
disconsolat-us  comfortless  (Du  Cange),  f.  t/w-,  Dis- 
4  +  L.  consdlatus :  see  Consolate  ppl.  a.  Cf.  16th 
c.  F.  desconsohf,  It.  sconsolato,  Sp.  desconsolado. ] 

1.  Destitute  of  consolation  or  comfort ;  unhappy, 
comfortless  ;  inconsolable,  forlorn. 

1429  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  r4S  Rewe  on  the  poore  and 
folk  desconsolate.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  V.  cxl.  127  Thou 
mother  to  wretchis  and  other  disconsolate.  1594  Spenser 
A  moretti lxxxviii,  So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate,  Mourne 
to  my  selfe  the  absence  of  my  love.  1663  Pepys  Diary 

19  Oct.,  The  King  ..  is  most  fondly  disconsolate  for  her, 
and  weeps  by  her.  a  1704  T.  Brown  Two  Oxf.  Scholars 
Wks.  1730  I.  7  A  poor  disconsolate  widow.  1709  Steele 
Tatter  No.  23P2  The  Disconsolate  soon  pitched  upon  a 
very  agreeable  Successor.  1863  Longf.  Wayside  Inn  1. 
Fate.  Ser  Fed.  xix,  She.  .passed  out  at  the  gate  With  foot¬ 
step  slow  and  soul  disconsolate.  1864  Tennyson  En.  A  rd. 
678  On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  robin  piped  Disconsolate. 

2.  Of  places  or  things :  Causing  or  manifesting 
discomfort;  dismal,  cheerless,  gloomy. 

c  «374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  542  O  paleys  desolat  1  . .  O 


paleys  empti  and  disconsolat !  1655-62  Gurnali.  Chr.  in 

Arm.  (1669)  256/2  When  the  Christians  affairs  are  most  dis¬ 
consolate,  he  may  soon  meet  with  a  happy  change.  1691 
Ray  Creation  (1714)  66  The  disconsolate  Darkness  of  our 
Winter  Nights.  1720  Ds  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  ix.  (1840) 
156  It  was  . .  a  desolate,  disconsolate  wilderness.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  111.  665  The  island  ..  to  French 
courtiers  was  a  disconsolate  place  of  banishment. 

33.  as  sb.  A  disconsolate  person. 

1781  S.  J.  Pratt  Emma  Corbett  III.  14  Raymond,  our 
poor  disconsolate,  the  mutual  joy  of  our  hearts. 

t  Disccrnsolate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adj. :  cf. 
Consolate  v.]  trans.  To  make  disconsolate  or 
comfortless ;  to  deprive  of  consolation.  Also  refl. 

1530  Palsgr.  518/1,  I  disconsolate,  I  bring  out  of  comfort, 
je  desconsolate.  This  terme  is  nat  yet  comenly  used.  Who 
hath  thus  disconsolated  hym  :  qui  la  ainsi  desconsolate  ? 
1601  Yarington  Two  Lament.  Traj.  n.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
IV,  Ah,  do  not  so  disconsolate  your  selfe.  1642  Sir  T. 
Stafford  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  11.  (1888)  V.  84  We  are. . 
disconsolated  when  report  brings  vs  the  contrarie. 

Hence  Disco’nsolated  ppl.  a.,  rendered  or  be¬ 
come  disconsolate ;  Diseo'nsolating  ppl.  a. 

a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  Spirit  (1867)  68  Everything 
that  is  of  a  discouraging  and  disconsolating  nature  in  or 
from  the  world.  1695  Tryon  Dreams  Vis.  vi.  64  What 
a  disconsolated.  .Condition  would  this  be  to  the  soul,  a  1768 
Sterne  Serm.  III.  xxv.  (R.),  A  poor  disconsolated  drooping 
creature. 

Disconsolately  (diskpms^Dtli),  adv.  [f.  Dis¬ 
consolate  a.  +  -ly  A]  In  a  disconsolate  manner ; 
without  comfort  or  consolation. 

1648  Jos.  Beaumont  Psyche  xix.  lxxix.  (R.),  Psyche  here 
observ’d  a  serious  maid.. Upon  the  ground  disconsolately 
laid,  a  1717  Parnell  Elysium  (R.),  Thereat  a  solemn  tide, 
the  beauties  slain  . .  Through  gloomy  light  . .  In  orgies,  all 
disconsolately  rove.  1830  J.  G.  Strutt  Sylva  Brit.  98 
Formal  rows  of  Pollard  Willows  standing  disconsolately  by 
the  sides  of  ditches.  1875  Farrar  Seekers  I.  vi.  75  Peer 
about  disconsolately  amid  insulting  smiles. 

Disco'nsolateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  disconsolate  or  desti¬ 
tute  of  consolation. 

C1620  Donne  Serm.  cxlL  (18481V.  532  In  the  night  of 
disconsolateness,  no  comfort.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter 
iii.  10  Some  shadows  of  dimness  and  clouds  of  disconsolate¬ 
ness  have  shed  themselves  upon  our  souls.  1754  Richard¬ 
son  Grandison  (1781)  I.  iv.  15  He  bowed  to  the  very  ground, 
with  such  an  air  of  disconsolateness  '  1862  Goulburn 

Pers.  Relig.  185  The  disconsolateness  of  the  dreary  twilight, 
as  the  breeze  springs  with  the  daybreak. 

Disconsolation  (disk^nsoD'-Jsn).  [f.  Dis-  9 
+  Consolation,  after  disconsolate.  Cf.  It.  sconso- 
latione  (Florio).]  The  condition  of  being  discon¬ 
solate  ;  want  of  consolation,  disconsolateness. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  51  Tuning  his  owne  priuate 
disconsolations  to  the  darke  gloomy  aire.  1612-15  Bp.  Hall 
Contempt.  O.  T.  xiv.  v,  The  earth  yeelded  him  nothing  but 
matter  of  disconsolation  and  heavinesse.  1755  Carte  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  210  Their  doors  being  shut  close  . .  in  a  time  of 
mourning  and  disconsolation.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop 
(C.  D.  ed.)  85  They  have  had  their  disconsolation  pasted  up. 

+  DisconsoTatory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  10  + 

Consolatory  ;  after  disconsolate.']  The  reverse  of 
consolatory ;  tending  to  make  or  leave  disconsolate. 

1654  Warren  Unbeliever's  67  Our  doctrine  is  no  way  dis- 
consolatory  to  the  soules  of  any.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea 
To  Rdr.  D  ivb,  A  restless,  unquiet,  and  disconsolatory  Sea. 

+  Disco’nsonancy.  Obs.  [f.  next :  cf.  con- 
souancy.]  The  quality  of  being  disconsonant ; 
want  of  consonancy  or  harmony  ;  incongruity. 

1664  Falkland  Marriage  Night  11.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XV.  125  Madam,  there’s  disconsonancy  in  the  name,  me- 
thinks.  1680  R.  L’ Estrange  Tally's  Offices  (1681)  72  In 
Musical  Instruments,  Jet  them  be  never  so  little  out  of  Tune, 
a  skilful  Ear  presently  takes  Cheque  at  it :  and  that’s  the 
Case  in  the  least  disconsonancy  of  Life. 

+  Disco'nsonant,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  10  + 
Consonant  a.]  The  reverse  of  consonant;  out 
of  agreement  or  harmony  ;  discordant. 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Elegy  Bp.  Andrcwes  Wks.  11. 
332/1  He  shew’d  them. .  How  far  from  truth  they  were  dis¬ 
consonant.  1634  —  Gt.  Eater  Kent  7  Men,  being  com¬ 
pounded  and  composed  all  of  one  mould  and  mettle,  are 
different  and  disconsonant  in  estates,  conditions,  and 
qualities.  1674  Hickman  Quinquart.  Hist. (ed.  2)  72  Either 
disconsonant  to  Scripture,  or  injurious  to  God.  1767  Mrs. 
S.  Pennington  Lett.  III.  163  A  certain  arrangement  of 
really  disconsonant  sounds.  1806  Med.  jfrnl.  XV.  407  A 
train  of  operations,  disconsonant  to  general  experience. 

t  Disconso'rt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Consort 
z».i.]  trans.  To  be  out  of  harmony  or  at  variance 
with.  Hence  Disconso'rted  pa.  pple.,  out  of  har¬ 
mony,  at  variance. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  I.  ix.  36  Passions  disconsorting 
nature  [are]  punished  with  payne.  Ibid.  iv.  ii.  125  If  mens 
words  or  actions  be  disconsorted,  doubtlesse  the  soule  can¬ 
not  be  well  disposed. 

Discontent  (disk^nte-nt),  sb.'1  [f.  Dis-  9  + 

Content  sb.,  after  the  vb.  and  adj.  :  cf.  It.  scontento 
for  discontento  discontentment  (Florio  1598).] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  discontented ; 
want  of  content ;  dissatisfaction  of  mind :  the 
opposite  of  content  or  contentment. 

1591  Spenser  M.  Halberd  898  To  wast  long  nights  in 
pensive  discontent.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  1.  1  Now  is 
the  Winter  of  our  Discontent  Made  glorious  Summer  by 
this  Son  of  Yorke.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843) 
31/2  The  country  full  of  pride,  mutiny,  and  discontent. 
1720  Gay  Poems  ( 17451 I.  54  Lose  not  in  sullen  discontent 


your  peace.  1839  Carlyle  Chartism  i.  (1858)  4  What  means 
the  bitter  discontent  of  the  Working  Classes  ?  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  i.  2  That  feeling  of  intellectual  discontent  which  . . 
is  very  useful  as  a  stimulant. 

j-  b.  Formerly  sometimes  in  stronger  sense : 
Displeasure,  vexation.  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  vii.  §  4  (1873)  54  Some  inward 
discontent  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  times.  1678WAN1.KY 
Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  81.  466/2  The  Romans  abused  his 
servants,  whereupon  he  departed  Rome  in  great  dis¬ 
content. 

c.  (with  pi.)  A  feeling  of  discontent  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  i.  i..  443  Dissemble  all  your  griefes 
and  discontents.  1659  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  662  The  dis¬ 
contents  of  the  common  people  . .  were  heightened  against 
the  powerful  men  at  Court,  a  1745  Swift  IVks.  (1841)  1 1.  37 
It  would  ..  either  prevent  or  silence  all  discontents.  1845 
McCulloch  Taxation  ill.  i.  (1852)  430/1  The  means  of  tra¬ 
ducing  the  new  government,  of  inflaming  popular  dis¬ 
contents. 

+  2.  transf  A  cause  or  occasion  of  discontent  or 
dissatisfaction  ;  a  grievance.  (Usually  in  pi.)  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  vii.  §  9  (1873)  58  The  good  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  . .  and  the  moderation  of  discontents. 
1620  Rowlands  Night  Raven  25  An  ill  Liuer  is  my  dis¬ 
content. 

Discontent,  a.  and  sb.2  [f.  Dis-  10  4*  Con¬ 
tent  a. :  cf.  obs.  F.  descontent  (Godef.),  It.  discon - 
lento  (Florio).]  A.  adj. 

1.  Not  content ;  unquiet  in  mind  through  having 
one’s  desires  unsatisfied  or  thwarted ;  dissatisfied, 
discontented.  Const,  with,  to  with  inf. 

1500-20  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  312  He  that  wantis  ane  of 
thir  thre,  Ane  luvar  glaid  may  neuir  be,  Bot  ay  in  sum  thing 
discontent,  a  1555  Latimer  Serm.  <$•  Rem.  (1845)  237  Ever 
giving  thanks  to  their  Lord  God  . .  discontent  with  nothing 
that  he  doth.  1651  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  (1727)  119  He 
. .  is  discontent  and  troubled  when  he  fails.  1724  Ramsay 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I-  68  Tho'  ilka  ane  be  discontent,  Awa’ 
wi*  her  I’ll  gae.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  25  He  . . 
withdrew  disconcerted  and  discontent.  1863  Kinglake 
Crimea  II.  418  Moving  slowly,  and  as  though  discontent 
with  its  fate,  the  column  began  to  fall  back. 

1 2.  In  stronger  sense  :  Displeased,  vexed.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  v.  12  Lotrinus  enamowryd  hym 
selfe  vpon  a  fayre  wenche  named  Estrilde  . .  wherwith  his 
wyfe . .  beynge  sore  discontent,  exeyted  her  fader  and  frendes 
to  make  warre  vpon . .  her  husbande.  a  1533  F rith  A  nother 
Bk.  agst.  Rastell  (1829)  219  Be  not  discontent  with  me  if 
I  ask  you  one  question.  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  1.  (1701) 
53/1  Discontent  That  such  grave  Men  should  on  the  stage 
be  brought. 

B.  sb.2  A  discontented  person  or  member  of  a 
body,  a  malcontent.  Now  rare. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  76  Fickle  Changelings,  and 
poore  Discontents.  1653  Dorothy  Osborne  Lett,  to  Temple 
(1888)  169  You  would  not  have  been  taken  for  a  discontent. 
1695  Temple  Introd.  Hist.  Eng.  (Seager)  Having  over¬ 
thrown  his  brother  and  his  army  of  strangers  or  discontents. 
1872  Freeman  Gen.  Sketch  xiii.  §  2  (1874)  238  There  had  all 
along  been  religious  discontents  among  particular  men.  1887 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  Scott.  Leader  23  Nov.  5  What  would 
he  say  to  them?  . .  They  are  only  Celts  and  Irish  Papists, 
vulgar  discontents,  people  who  would  like  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

Disconte'nt,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Content  v.  : 
cf.  obs.  F.  descontent-er ,  - tant-er  (i 6th  c.  in 
Godef.).] 

1.  trans .  To  deprive  of  contentment ;  to  make 
unquiet  in  mind  by  failing  or  refusing  to  satisfy 
desire ;  to  dissatisfy.  (Now  chiefly  in  pa.  pple. : 
see  Discontented.) 

1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Cor.  xii.  13  Thou. . 
that .  .discontenteste  thy  selfe,  because  of  the  counterfaycte 
glorye  of  hym,  of  whom  thou  haste  receyued  baptisme. 
1591  Unton  Corr.  (Roxb.)  100  The  French  manner  of  in¬ 
camping  dothe  discontente  me  moste.  1623  Hexham  Tongue- 
Combat  22  All  these  pressures  were  vpon  purpose  cast  vpon 
the  people  to  discontent  them.  1666  Pepys  Diary  (1879) 
VI.  21  So  fearful  I  am  of  discontenting  my  wife.  1794  G. 
Washington  Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.  451  Attempts  to  dis¬ 
content  the  public  mind.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  2 3  Mar.  4/1 
The  Ameer,  .is  discontenting  his  troops  by  paying  them  in 
provisions  instead  of  in  cash. 

+  2.  In  stronger  sense  :  To  displease,  vex.  Obs. 
or  arch.  (See  also  Discontented  2.) 

1494  [see  Discontented  2].  1530  Palsgr.  518/1,  I  dis¬ 

content,  I  displease,  je  mescontente.  I  have  served  you  well 
all  my  lyfe,  and  never  discontented  you  by  my  good  wyll. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromeua  118  Which  as  much 
contented  the  people,  as  it  madded  and  discontented  my  hus¬ 
band.  1878  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  75  The  Queen  used  to 
beat  Secretary  Cecil  about  the  ears  when  he  discontented  her. 

+  Discontentation.  Obs.  [f.  Discontent 
v.y  after  Contentation.] 

1.  Dissatisfaction;  displeasure;  =  Discontent 
sb. l,  Discontentment. 

1528-9  Henry  VI II  in  Fiddes  IVolsey  11.  (1726)  145  Being 
informed,  to  our  no  little  marvell  and  discontentation  [etc.]. 
1580  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  (1622)  215  Rather  then  my  ease 
discontentation  Should  breed  to  her,  let  me  for  aye  deiected 
be  From  any  ioy,  which  might  her  griefe  occasion.  1611 
Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  (1632)  687  To  the  high  discon¬ 
tentation.  .of  the  English  Subiects.  1759  Robertson  Hist. 
Scot.  II.  App.  x.  155  For  the  discontentation  they  have  of 
the  queen’s  majesty. 

2.  transf.  Something  that  causes  discontent ;  a 
grievance  ;  =  Discontent  sbj  2. 

1585  Parsons  Chr.  Exerc.  11.  iii.  291  Who  can  number  the 
hurtes  and  discontentations,  that  dailie  insue  vppon  vs, 
from  our  neighbours  ? 
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Discontented,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  v.  +  -ed  L] 
1.  Deprived  or  devoid  of  contentment ;  dissatis¬ 
fied,  unquiet  in  mind  ;  marked  by  or  showing  dis¬ 
content ;  =  Discontent  a.  i. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  (an.  5)  55  b,  Surely  there  was  no 
creature  whiche  with  that  war  was  either  discontented  or 
displeased.  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  i.  8  Our  discontented 
Counties  doe  reuolt.  1672  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  10  Ther 
are  Thousands  of  Discontented  People  in  Ireland  who  may 
be  apt  to  Rise.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xi.  329  Sullen  and  sow’r 
with  discontented  mien.  1783  Watson  Philip  III ,  n.  (1839) 
89  The  troops,  discontented  with  his  treatment  of  them  . . 
refused  to  obey.  1853  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  519  The 
discontented  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
t  2.  Displeased,  vexed.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  lxxvi.  55  With  which  answere  the 
Romaynes  beynge  sore  discontented,  made  newe  warre 
vpon  yJ  sayd  Sicambris.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  142 
For  the  which  presumption  the  king  was  grievously  dis¬ 
contented  against  the  Citie.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
v.  (1701)  169/1  Plato  discontented  hereat  . .  [said]  he  could 
not  stay,  Dion  being  used  so  ignominiously. 

Discontentedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  discontented  manner  ;  with  discontent. 

1588  Thomas  Lat .  Diet,  (1606),  Moleste ,  grievously,  dis¬ 
contentedly,  painefully.  1599  Broughton's  Lett.  47  Vnlesse 
they  bee  . .  discontentedly  malicious,  or  schismatically  fac¬ 
tious.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Rom.  vii.  24  We  must  discon¬ 
tentedly  be  contented  to  be  exercised  with  sin  while  we 
are  here.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xvi,  *  They  may  begin, 
my  dear1,  replied  the  collector  discontentedly. 

Disconte'ntedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  discontented ; 
discontent,  dissatisfaction. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  IVars  viii.  iii,  For  those  high  purposes 
He  had  conceived  in  discontentedness.  1653  M anton  Exp . 
James  iii.  14  Envy  . .  is  Discontentedness  at  another  man's 
good  and  prosperous  estate.  1764  Mem.  G.  Psalmanazar 
100  What  added  still  more  to  my  discontentedness  was, 
that  [etc.].  1881  Masson  Carlyle  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  150 
A  soul,  .whose  cardinal  peculiarity  should  be  despondency, 
discontentedness,  and  sense  of  pain. 

t  Disconte:litee\  Obs.  rare  — 1.  [f.  Discon¬ 
tent  v.  or  a.  +  -ee.]  A  discontented  person ;  a 
malcontent. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  (1740)  55  The  Priests,  .traded  much 
in  Conventicles,  and  among  the  Discontentees. 

Disconte*ntful ,  a.  arch .  [f.  Discontent  sb. 
+  -ful.]  Full  of  discontent ;  fraught  with  or  ex¬ 
pressing  discontent. 

1615  Trade's  Incr.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  314  All 
the  more  discontentful.  1622  W.  Whateley  God's  Hush. 
11.  1 18  At  last  ..  the  smallest  imperfections  are  more  dis- 
contentfull,  and  breed  more  anguish,  then  at  first  the 
greatest  did.  a  1677  Barrow  Semi.  (1686)  III.  xxiv.  277 
Discontentfull  murmurings. 

Discontenting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Discontent  v. 
+  -ing  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Discontent. 
(In  quot.  1633,  the  cherishing  or  exhibition  of  dis¬ 
content  :  cf.  next,  sense  2.) 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clix.  149  Withoute  consent  or 
knowlege  of.  .Lewes,  and  some  deale  to  the  discontentyng 
of  his  mynde.  1593  T.  Watson  Tears  of  Fancie  v.  Poems 
(Arb.)  181  Then  Cupid  . .  Vnto  his  mother  vowd  my  dis¬ 
contenting.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Elisa  11.  xi.  Poet.  Misc.  120 
Religion  blames  impatient  discontenting. 

Discontenting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  A] 

1.  That  discontents ;  causing  discontent ;  f  dis¬ 
pleasing,  unpleasant  (obs.') ;  dissatisfying. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  25  That . .  which 
in  the  end  . .  will  be  to  you  most  discontenting.  1645  Mil- 
ton  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  368  How  unpleasing  and  discon¬ 
tenting  the  society  of  body  must  needs  be  between  those 
whose  mindes  cannot  bee  sociable.  1825  Carlyle  Schiller 
n.  (1845)  55  Literature  is  apt  to  form  a  dangerous  and  dis¬ 
contenting  occupation. 

t2.  Feeling  or  showing  discontent.  Obs . 

1605  Play  Stucley  2050  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I. 
240  Leave  such  discontenting  speech.  1611  Shaks  Wint. 
T.  iv.  iv.  543  And  with  my  best  endeauours  ,.  Your  dis¬ 
contenting  Father  striue  to  qualifie.  1613  F.  Robarts  Reven. 
Gospel  1 15  That  ..  not  one  sower  looke,  not  one  discontent¬ 
ing  gesture  be  observed. 

•j-  Discontentive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Discontent 
v.  +  -ive;  after  Contentive.]  a.  Feeling  or 
showing  discontent ;  inclined  to  discontent,  b. 
Causing  or  tending  to  discontent ;  unsatisfactory. 

1607  Breton  Murmerer,  To  conceive  one  discontentive 
thought  of  his  Majestie.  1618  Bolton  Floras  iv.  ii.  286 
The  fight  was  . .  doubtfull  for  a  long  time,  and  disconten¬ 
tive.  1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xcviii.  444  Pride  is 
ever  discontentive. 

Discontentment.  [f.  Discontent  v.  (or  a.) 
+  -MENT,  after  Contentment.  Cf.  obs.  F.  descon- 
tentement  (1553  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  discontenting  (rare) ;  the 
fact  or  condition  of  being  discontented ;  dissatis¬ 
faction ;  =  Discontent  rA1  i. 

1579  Fenton  Gnicciard.  (1618)  325  It  seemed  his  discon¬ 
tentment  proceeded  chiefly  of  feare.  1580  Proscr.  agst. 
Pr.  Orange  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  433  There  did  . .  appear 
some  Discontentment  of  our  said  Subjects.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  II.  457  Seeing  what  trouble  and  discontentment  was 
risen  hereupon  throughout  the  city.  164s  Bp.  Hall  Rented. 
Discontents  71  Discontentment  is  a  mixture  of  anger,  and 
of  grief.  1720  Strype  Stew's  Surv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xi.  294/2 
Finding  a  general  Exclamation  and  Discontentment  against 
patents  of  privilege.  1825  Carlyle  Schiller  I.  (1845)  12  His 
discontentment  devoured  him  internally. 
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+  b.  Displeasure,  vexation ;  -Discontent  sbj 
1  b.  Obs. 

1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist .  China  242  The  newe 
baptised  . .  wept  bitterly,  with  discontentment  to  see  how 
[etc.].  1600  Holland  Livy  xxxvui.  liii.  1017  With  words  of 
indignation,  testifying  hisdiscontentment  for  this  course  and 
manner  of  proceeding,  a  1639  W.  Whateley  Prototypes 
1.  xvi.  (1640)  159  So  transported  with  discontentment  against 
a  parent  for  some  sharpenesse,  as  even  to  hate  him.  1659 
B.  Harris  Parivals  Iron  Age  221  This  War  . .  expired  . . 
1648  to  the  . .  great  discontentment  of  the  French,  who  had 
much  reason  to  be  angry  at  [the  peace]. 

c.  with  pi.  A  feeling  or  instance  of  discontent¬ 
ment  or  dissatisfaction;  =  Discontent  sb.]  1  c. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  iv,  No  shadow  of  matter  for 
teares,  discontentments,  griefes,  and  vncomfortable  pas¬ 
sions.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Scot.  (1655)  46  He 
nourished  discontentments  in  all  parts.  1724  T.  Richers 
Hist.  R.  Getieal.  Spain  156  The  Discontentments  which 
•  .subsisted  between  Berengaria  and  the  House  of  Lara. 

+  2.  transf.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  discontent¬ 
ment;  a  grievance  ;  =  Discontent  sb.l  2.  Obs. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  37  Thinke  you  not 
that  I  have  already  received  discontentment  enough? 
1627-36  Feltham  Resolves  1.  ii.  5  The  best  way  to  perish 
discontentments,  is  either  not  to  see  them,  or  convert  them 
to  a  dimpling  mirth. 

t  Discouti’gue,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  10  + 
Contigue.]  =  Discontiguous. 

1538  in  Balfour  Practicks  (1754)  175  (Jam.)  Landis  lyand 
discontigue  fra  uther  landis.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  Forme 
of  Proces  125  Gif  the  lands  lyes  within  sundrie  Schiref- 
domes.  .or  gif  they  ly  in  any  ane  of  them,  discontigue. 

Discontigirity.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Contiguity.] 
The  quality  of  being  discontiguous  ;  discontinuity 
or  isolation  of  parts. 

1676  H.  More  Remarks  o  A  Discontinuity  or  Discon- 
tiguity  of  matter.  Ibid.  140  Not  because  there  is  any  more 
fear  then  of  discontiguity  or  a  vacuum. 

Discontiguous,  a.  Sc.  [f.  Dis-  io  +  Con¬ 
tiguous.]  Not  contiguous,  not  in  contact ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  parts  not  in  contact. 

1792  Statist.  Acc.  Scot.  VI.  222  Tarland  is  one  of  the 
most  disjoined  and  discontiguous  parishes  in  Scotland. 
1793  J*  Mill  Diary  (1889)  163  Parcelled  out  in  discontigu¬ 
ous  plots.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Dispensa¬ 
tion ,  Where  heritable  subjects  lay  locally  discontiguous  . . 
a  clause  of  dispensation  was  sometimes  inserted.  Mod. 
Cromarty  is  the  tjqfical  example  of  a  discontiguous  shire. 

Discontinuable,  a.  rare-",  [f.  Discon¬ 
tinue  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  discontinued. 

1846  in  Worcester. 

t  Disconti'nual,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  dys-,  -tyn-, 
-elle.  [f.  Dis- 10  + Continual.] 

1.  =  Discontinuous. 

1398  T  rf.visa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  xxxvi.  (1495)  251  The 
cause  and  the  solucion  of  all  rootyd  feuers  is  knowe  in 
generall  whether  thei  ben  contynuall  or  dyscontynuall. 
c  1430  Art  Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  13  Of  progressioun  one 
is  naturelle  or  contynuelle,  J>at  o)?er  broken  and  discon- 
tynuelle.  16x1  Florio,  Discontinuo ,  discontinuall. 

b.  Math.  Said  of  proportion  :  =  Discontinued. 

1557  Recorde  YVhetst.  C  ij  b,  When  I  saie  thus:  as  5.  is 
to  15.  so  6.  is  to  18.  Here  is  a  triple  proportion,  but  not 
continualle  ..  And  therefore  it  is  called  a  proportion  dis- 
continualle.  1570  Billingsley  Euclid  v.  def.  vii.  131 
Proportionalitie,  is  of  two  sortes ;  the  one  is  continuall,  the 
other  is  discontinuall.  1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey). 

Discontinuance  (diskpntrnitqans).  Also  4-5 
dys-,  -tyn-,  4-6  -aunce.  [a.  AF.  discontinuance, 
f.  F.  discontinner  to  Discontinue;  see  -ance.] 

1.  The  action  of  discontinuing  or  breaking  off ; 
interruption  (temporary  or  permanent)  of  continu¬ 
ance  ;  cessation ;  intermission. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xxviii.  (1495)  341 
Shynynge  comyth  of  lyght  wythout  mynisshynge  of  lyght 
and  . .  wythout  dyscontynuaunce  therof.  1489  Caxton 
Faytes  of  A.  I.  viii.  20  The  romayns  in  lyke  wyse  . .  lefte  on 
a  tyme  thexcercyte  of  armes,  whiche  by  theyr  discontynu- 
aunce  they  were  by  hanybal  ..  desconfyted.  1598  Barret 
Theor.  IVarres  iii.  i.  31  My  flue  or  six  yeares  discontinu¬ 
ance  from  action.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  651 
And  not  suffer  the  auncient  custome  . .  by  use  and  discon¬ 
tinuance  to  he  utterly  neglected.  1726  Leoni  Alberti's 
Archil.  II.  105/1  At  the  distance  of  every  hundred  foot  the 
line  is  broken  off  by  a  kind  of  transverse  step,  which  makes 
a  discontinuance  in  the  layer.  1809  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  IV.  455  The  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  works 
at  Lisbon.  1875  Lyell’s  Princ.  Geol.  II.  iii.  xl.  402  A  large 
proportion  of  them  would  perish  with  the  discontinuance 
of  agriculture.  1886  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  II.  307 
The  discontinuance  of  an  external  stringcourse. 

+  b.  Solution  of  continuity,  want  of  cohesion  of 
parts;  disruption.  Obs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  24  If  there  bee  no  Remedy,  then  they 
[stillicides  of  water]  cast  themselues  into  round  Drops ; 
Which  is  the  Figure  that  saueth  the  Body  most  from  Dis¬ 
continuance. 

f  c.  Math.  Of  proportion :  The  condition  of 
being  discontinued  or  not  continued.  Obs. 

1570  Billingsley  Ettclid  v.  def.  vii.  131  By  reason  of  the 
discontinuaunce  of  the  proportions  in  this  proportion¬ 
alitie. 

f  2.  A  (temporary)  ceasing  to  dwell  or  be  present 
in  a  place  ;  absence.  Obs. 

1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.,  Discontinuance ,  absence. 
1633  Heywood  Eng.  Trav.  m.  Wks.  1874  IV.  59  Hee  writes 
mee  heere,  That  at  my  discontinuance  hee’s  much  grieu’d. 
<11635  Naunton  Fragnt.  Reg.  (Arb.)  42  They  quote  him 
for  a  person  . .  of  too  often  recesses,  and  discontinuance 
from  the  Queens  presence.  1677  S,  Herne  Downs  Car- 


thusiana  _  188  Their  time  of  discontinuance  is  usually 
excepted  in  the  Certificate. 

1 3.  Law.  In  the  old  law  of  real  property ;  An 
interruption  or  breaking  off  of  a  right  of  posses¬ 
sion,  or  right  of  entry,  consequent  upon  a  wrongful 
alienation  by  the  tenant  in  possession  for  a  larger 
estate  than  he  was  entitled  to.  Obs. 

This  could  regularly  happen  only  in  the  case  of  a  feoff¬ 
ment  to  a  stranger  by  a  tenant  in  tail  in  possession.  The 
heir  in  tail  had  then  no  right  to  enter  upon  the  land  and 
turn  out  the  intruder,  but  had  to  resort  to  the  expensive 
course  of  asserting  his  title  by  process  of  law  (Sir  F.  Pol¬ 
lock  Land  Laws  (ed.  2)  80). 

[1304  Year-bk  32-3  Ediv.  /.  255  (Godef.)  L’estatut  ne  fet 
mye  mencioun  de  continuaunce  ne  de  discontinuaunce.] 
1494  Act  11  Hen.  VI l,  c.  20  All  such  Recoveries,  Discon¬ 
tinuances,  Alienations,  .be  utterly  void.  1574  tr.  Littleton's 
Tenures  115  a.  1.S98  Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (1675)  308 
A  Grant  without  Livery  doth  not  make  a  discontinuance. 
1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  171  The  injury  of  discontinu¬ 
ance.  1892  H.  W.  Challis  Law  Real  Prop.  (ed.  2)  79 
A  discontinuance  . .  was  the  result  of  certain  assurances 
which,  by  the  common  law,  had  a  tortious  operation, 
whereby,  under  certain  circumstances,  one  person  might 
wrongfully  destroy  the  estate  of  another ;  or  rather,  inter¬ 
rupt  and  break  off  the  right  of  possession,  or  right  of  entry, 
subsisting  under  that  estate,  without  any  assent  or  laches 
on  the  other's  part . .  The  word  discontinuance  properly 
denotes  this  turning  of  an  estate  to  a  7‘ight  of  action . 

4.  Laiv.  The  interruption  of  a  suit,  or  its  dis¬ 
missal,  by  reason  of  the  plaintiff’s  omission  of 
formalities  necessary  to  keep  it  pending. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  30.  §  1  Any  miscontinuance 
or  discontinuance  or  misconueiyng  of  process.  1607-72 
Cowell  s.  v.,  The  effect  of  Discontinuance  of  Plea  or 
Process,  when  the  instant  is  lost,  and  may  not  be  regained, 
but  by  a  new  Writ  to  begin  the  Suit  a  fresh.  1613  Sir 
H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  431  If  the  Plaintife  do  nothing,  it  is 
called  a  discontinuance  :  if  any  errour  bee  in  the  continu¬ 
ing,  as  by  awarding  a  Capias  where  a  distresse  should  bee, 
it  is  called  a  miscontinuance.  1638  Sanderson  Semi.  II. 
102  The  devil  . .  is  an  unwearied  sollicitor,  and  will  not  lose 
his  claim  by  discontinuance.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  10  May 
322/1  What  the  plaintiff  has  done  amounts  to  a  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  his  original  action. 

+  Discontinuate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  metl.L. 
discontinudt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  discontinudre  to  Dis¬ 
continue:  see -ate.]  Discontinued,  discontinuous. 

So  Disconti’nuated  ppl.  a. 

X625  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  ii.  (1635)  24  Continuate 
and  diuisible  things  cannot  bee  made  out  of  such  things  as 
are  meerely  discontinuate  and  indiuisible.  1641  Wilkins 
Mercury  vi.  (1707)  26  Placing  [the  words]  ..  in  four  Lines, 
and  after  any  discontinuate  Order.  1666  G.  H  arvey  Morb. 
Angl.  viii.  70  A  Disease  of  discontinuated  Unity. 

Discontinuation.  (diskqintbniwi^-Jsn).  [a.  F. 
discontinuation  (14th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  med.L.  dis¬ 
continuation- em,  n.  of  action  f.  discontinudre  to 
Discontinue:  cf.  Continuation.]  1.  The  action 
of  discontinuing,  a.  =  Discontinuance  i. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Discontinuation ,  a  discontinuation  or  dis¬ 
continuing.  1649  Alcoran  185  The  righteous  shall  enjoy 
eternally  the  delight  of  Paradise  without  discontinuation. 
1736  Entick  Proposals  Chaucer's  Wks.  1  Gentlemen  need 
not  fear  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  Discontinuation  of  this 
Work.  1862  T.  A.  Trollope  Marietta  I.  ii.  25  The  dis¬ 
continuation  of  the  houses.  1880  Contemp.  Rev.  July  164 
No  one  ever  dreams  of  the  discontinuation  of  the  race. 

b.  Solution  of  continuity;  =  Discontinuance  i  b. 

a  1727  Newton  (J.),  Upon  any  discontinuation  of  parts, 
made  either  by  bubbles  or  by  shaking  the  glass,  the  whole 
mercury  falls. 

2.  cotter.  A  breach  or  interruption  of  continuity. 

1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  vi.  188  Pumps  [shoes]  in  very  bad 
order  at  the  Sides,  with  some  discontinuations  in  the  Upper 
Leathers. 

+  3.  =  Discontinuance  3.  Obs.  (/error). 

1721  Bailey,  Discontinuation  [of  Possession], 

Discontinue  (diskjinti'nux),  v.  Also  5-6  -tyn-, 
-ew.  [a.  F.  discontinue-r  (14th  c.  in  Littre),  ad. 
med.L.  disconlinud-re,  f.  Dis-  4  +  continudre  to 
Continue.]  I.  tram. 

I.  To  cause  to  cease ;  to  cease  from  (an  action 
or  habit) ;  to  break  off,  put  a  stop  to,  give  up. 

1479  in  Eng.  Gilds (1870) 414  King  Edwarde  the  thirdde. . 
exemptid  the  saide  maires,  and  discontynewed  theym,  to 
feche  their  saide  charges  at  the  castell  yate  of  the  foresaide 
Constable.  1553  Act  x  Mary  3rd  Sess.  c.  7.  §  1  Many  good 
Clothiers  . .  have  been  enforced  to  leave  off  and  clearly 
discontinue  their  Cloth-making.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l 
Mondo  (1636)  95  It  doth  not  disanull,  but  discontinue  life. 
1692  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  589  The  queen  hath 
been  pleased  to  order  that  the  monthly  fast  should  for  the 
present  be  discontinued.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  140 
[He]  begg'd  that  he  would  discontinue  his  Visits.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  33  They  never  discontinue  their 
work  on  account  of  the  darkness.  1893  Law  Times  XCV. 
5/2  Persons  who  had  been  customers  discontinued  their 


custom. 

b.  ellipt.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive,  give  or 
pay ;  to  give  up,  leave  off. 

Mod.  I  shall  discontinue  the  newspaper  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  has  discontinued  his  subscription  to  the  Society, 
f  2.  To  cease  to  frequent,  occupy,  or  inhabit. 

14. .  Mann.  4*  Househ.  Exp.  555  Mowe  I  he  ryte  well  . . 
loged  here,  ^ete  I  wol  nat  desskontenew  that  kontery,  bote 
some  tyme  ther  and  some  tyme  here  asschal  plese  me  beste. 
1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  in.  iv.  75  Men  shall  sweare  I  haue 
discontinued  schoole  Aboue  a  twelue  moneth.  x599  . — 
Much  Ado  v.  i.  192,  I  must  discontinue  your  companie. 
1645  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  166  A  great  city .  .now  discon¬ 
tinued  and  demolished  by  the  frequent  earthquakes. 
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3.  Law.  a.  To  dismiss  or  abandon  (a  suit,  etc.). 

1487  Act  3  Hen.  VII ,  c.  10  Yf.  .the  seid  writte  of  errour 
be  discontynued  in  defaute  of  the  partie.  1589  Act  31  Eliz. 
c.  1.  1607-72  Cowell  s.  v.  Discontinuance,  To  be  discon* 

tinued,  and  to  be  put  sine  die ,  is  all  one,  and  nothing  else 
but  to  be  dismissed  finally  the  Court.  1704  Luttrell  Brief 
Bel.  (1857)  V.  501  Yesterday  the  lords  adjourned  . .  having 
first  discontinued  the  writt  of  error  brought  by  Dr.  Watson 
.  .he  having  not  assign’d  errors  in  due  time.  1848  Wharton 
Lmv  Lex.  s.  v.  Discontinuance ,  A  rule  to  discontinue  is 
obtained  by  a  plaintiff  when  he  finds  that  he  has  miscon¬ 
ceived  his  action.  1891  Law  TVw^yXC.  473/1  After  delivery 
of  defence  the  plaintiff  discontinued  his  action. 

+  b.  To  alien  land  in  such  a  manner  as  operates 
to  the  1  discontinuance  *  of  the  heir  in  tail.  Obs. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  60  Preamb.,  The  seid  John  Mayne 
in  his  lyf  discontinued  dyvers  londes  and  tenementis  whiche 
were  intailed  to  him  and  to  his  Auncestres.  1574  tr.  Little¬ 
ton's  Tenures  32  b,  The  continuance  of  the  tenancye  in  the 
tenaunte  and  in  his  bloode  by  the  alyenacion  is  discontinued. 
a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Uses  Com.  Lavu  ix.  (1636)  37  If  tenant 
in  taile  discontinue,  and  the  discontinuee  make  a  lease  for 
life.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  255  A  fine  is  one  of  those 
assurances  by  which  an  estate  tail  may  be  discontinued. 

+  4.  To  break  the  continuity  of ;  to  interrupt, 
disrupt,  sunder.  Obs. 

1529  More  Com f.  agst.  Trib.  1.  Wks.  1154/1  A  man  bathe 
greate  cause  of  feare  and  heauines  that  continueth  alway 
stil  in  welth,  discontinued  wyth  no  tribulacion.  1660  Boyle 
Ne^uExp.  Phys.  Meek,  xxxvii.310  By  heating  a  lump  of  Crys¬ 
tal.,  and  quenching  it  in.  .Water,  it  would  be  discontinu’d  by 
.  .a  multitude  of  Cracks.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  149  This 
bank  of  Earth  . .  is  discontinued  by  seven  . .  breaks  or  aper¬ 
tures.,  by  which  the  Lagune  communicate  with  the  gulf. 
1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  814  Solid  bodies  . .  being  once 
discontinued,  are  not  easily  consolidated  together  again. 
1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Disease,  The  bones,  and  flesh 
. .  may  be  . .  discontinued  by  fractures,  and  contusions. 

II.  intrans. 

5.  To  cease  to  continue;  to  cease,  stop. 

1555  Eden  Decades  33  Leaste  theyre  handes  shulde  dis- 
continewe  from  sheadinge  of  bludde.  1568-9  Act  11  Eliz . 
(in  Bolton  St  at.  Irel.  (1621)  318)  The  O  Neyles  and  other 
of  the  Irishrie.  .tooke  opportunitie  to  withdraw  from  their 
duetie  of  allegeance.  .and  so  discontinued  uncontrolled  untill 
the  foure  and  thirtieth  yeare  of . .  King  Henry  the  eight. 
1580  Baret  Alv.  D792  To  discontinue  a  while  from  labour. 

t  b.  To  be  cut  off  or  severed  from ;  to  cease  to 
reside ;  to  be  absent.  Obs. 

1611  Bible  Jer.  xvii.  4  And  thou,  euen  thyselfe,  shalt  dis¬ 
continue  from  thine  heritage  that  I  gaue  thee.  1677  S. 
Herne  Donins  Carthusiana  188  They  have  liberty  . .  to 
discontinue  two  months  in  a  year. 

t  6.  To  cease  to  be  continuous ;  to  become  dis¬ 
rupted.  Obs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  24  Stillicides  of  Water  . .  will  Draw 
themselues  into  a  small  thread,  because  they  will  not  discon¬ 
tinue. 

Discontinued  (diskpntrni«<d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -ed  1.]  Broken  off,  interrupted,  stopped  ; 
made  not  continuous  in  time  or  space. 

Discontinued  proportion  :  see  quot.  1827,  and  cf.  Con¬ 
tinued  4  a. 

1561 T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1. 16  He  deceiued  silly  men, 
and  hath  oft  tymes  vsed  discontinued  phrases,  that  vnder 
such  visor  he  might  hide  his  deceites.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy. 
II.  1.  137  (R.)  By  renewing  of  the  foresayd  discontinued 
trade.  1624  N.  De  Laune  tr.  Du  Moulin' s  Logicki 3  N umber 
may  be  counted  by  it  selfe..but  continued  quantitie  cannot 
be  measured  but  by  the  helpe  of  the  discontinued  quantity. 
1728  Pemberton  Newton's  Philos.  155  This  is  the  case  of 
discontinued  fluids.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VII. 
302  I’ll  see  if  the  air,  and  a  discontinued  attention  will  help 
me.  1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  1. 113  When  the  difference 
or  ratio  of  the  consequent  of  one  couplet,  and  the  antece¬ 
dent  of  the  next  couplet,  is  not  the  same  as  the  common  dif¬ 
ference  or  ratio  of  the  couplets,  the  proportion  is  discon¬ 
tinued.  So  4,  2,  8,  6,  are  in  discontinued  arithmetical  pro¬ 
portion. 

Hence  Disconti  nuedness,  the  quality  of  being 
discontinued  ;  interruptedness. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

Discontinuee  (diskpnthni«|Z-).  In  6  -tinue. 
[f.  Discontinue  v.  +  -ee  :  corresp.  in  form  to  F. 
discontinue  pa.  pple.]  One  to  whom  an  estate  is 
aliened  to  the  ‘discontinuance’  of  the  heir  in  tail. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  121  a.  If  the  tenaunte  in  the 
taile  discontinue  the  taile,  and  after  hedisseiseth  his  discon¬ 
tinue.  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  <$•  Uses  Com.  Law  ix.  (1636)  35 
The  Feme  takes  another  husband,  who  takes  a  feoffement 
from  the  discontinuee  to  him  and  his  wife.  1642  Perkins 
Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  307.  1 71  If  the  issue  in  taile  doth  disseise  the 
discontinuee  of  his  Father  of  the  land  entailed.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  V.  186  He  afterwards  disseised  the  discontinuee. 

Disconti'uuer.  [f.  Discontinue  v.  +  -er  F] 
One  who  discontinues.  +  b.  esp.  One  who  discon¬ 
tinues  his  residence  or  attendance ;  an  absentee. 

a  1613  Overbury  Characters,  Puritime  Wks.  (1856)80  He 
ever  prayes  against  non  residents,  but  is  himselfe  the 
greatest  discontinuer,  for  he  never  keepes  near  his  text.  1639 
in  Laud’s  Rem.  II.  174  (T.)  The  new  statutes  at  Oxford 
permit  none  but  those  who  . .  reside  there  to  take  degrees . . 
so  that  many  discontinuers  cannot  in  so  short  a  time  proceed 
as  formerly.  1655  Fuller  C/i.  Hist.  11.  Hi.  §  16  He  was  no 

. .  Discontinuer  from  his  Convent,  for  a  long  time.  1655 _ 

Hist.  Cam!’.  166  M.  Bernard,  a  Discontinuer,  and  Lecturer 
of  S.  Sepulchers  in  London. 

Discontinuing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  T] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Discontinue  ;  cessation, 
interruption. 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Discontinuation,  a  discontinuation,  or  discon¬ 
tinuing.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  lvii.  (1663)  224 
All  these  pilgrims,  which.. are  all  the  year  long  without  dis¬ 


continuing.  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Tunes  (R.),  There  were 
so  many  discontinuings,  and  so  many  new  undertakings.  ^ 

+  Disconti'nuingly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  dis¬ 
continuing  pr.  pple.  +  -ly  -.]  In  a  discontinuing 
manner  ;  without  continuance. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Disc  out  in  uemen  t,  discontinuingly,  intermis- 
siuely,  by  stops,  with  interruptions. 

Discontinuity  (disk^ntinb/’iti).  [f.  med.L. 
type  *discontinuitds ,  f.  discontinuous  :  see  next  and 
-ity.  Cf.  F.  discontinuity  (177 5  *n  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  discontinuous; 
want  or  failure  of  continuity  or  uninterrupted 
sequence ;  interrupted  condition. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Prcf  35  They  will  not  be  extended,  to 
discontinuitie.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  846  The  Second  is  the 
Stronger  or  Weaker  Appetite,  in  Bodies,  to  Continuitie,  and 
to  flie  Discontinuitie.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  1.  x.  §  4 
(1:734)  97  Nature  seems  only  to  have  provided  proper  Juices 
to  fill  up  the  Discontinuity  [in  wounds].  1874  L.  Stephen 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ix.  329  He  passes  from  one  con¬ 
ception  to  the  other  without  the  smallest  consciousness  of 
any  discontinuity.  1893  J.  Pulsford  Loyalty  to  Christ  II. 
377  We  are  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  they  at  the  top  ; 
but  they  know  there  is  no  discontinuity  between  lowest  and 
highest. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  A  break  or  gap  in  a  structure. 

1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  413  The  spots,  may  also  be 
.  .temporary  holes,  or  discontinuities  in  the  luminous  meteor. 
1835  R.  H.  Froude  Rem.  (1838)  1. 408,  I  see  such  jumps.and 
discontinuities  as  make  me  despair  of  ever  being  intelligible. 

C.  spec .  in  Math,  said  of  a  function  or  its  varia¬ 
tion  :  see  Discontinuous. 

Disconti*nuo:r.  Law.  [f.  Discontinue  v.  + 
-or.]  The  tenant  in  tail  whose  alienation  of  an 
estate  has  caused  a  discontinuance. 

1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  178  The  law  will  not  suppose 
the  discontinuor  to  have  aliened  the  estate  without  power  so 
to  do,  and  therefore  leaves  the  heir  in  tail  to  his  action  at 
law,  and  permits  not  his  entry  to  be  lawful. 

Discontinuous  (disk^nti*ni//|9s),  a.  [f.  med. 
L.  discontinu-us  (in  F.  discontinue) ,  f.  Dis-  4  + 
continuus :  see  Continuous.]  (Not  in  Johnson.) 

f  1.  Producing  discontinuity ;  breaking  continuity 
between  parts ;  gaping.  Obs. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  329  So  sore  The  griding  sword  with 
discontinuous  wound  Pass’d  through  him.  1703  J.  Philips 
Splendid  Shilling  (T.),  A  horrid  chasm,  disclos’d  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous. 

2.  Not  continuous  in  space  or  time ;  characterized 
by  want  of  continuity ;  having  interstices  or  breaks ; 
interrupted,  intermittent. 

17x8  Rowe  tr.  Lucan  111.  755  (Seager)  Towers,  engines,  all 
come  thundering  to  the  ground :  Wide  spread  the  discon¬ 
tinuous  ruins  lie.  1750  tr.  Leonardos *  Mirr.  Stones  32  In 
which  case  the  stones  would  be  discontinuous  and  appear 
like  little  stones.  1832  Nat.  Philos Electro-Magnet,  xi. 
§  176  (Useful  Knowl.  Soc.)  When  the  conductors  are  imper¬ 
fect,  the  currents  are  discontinuous.  1880  A.  R.  Wallace 
I  si.  Life  13  This  is  one  of  the  best  cases  . .  of  the  discon¬ 
tinuous  distribution  of  a  species.  1883  Sir  J.  W.  Chitty  in 
Law  Rep.  26  Ch.  Div.  442  A  right  of  way.  .is  a  discontinuous 
easement,  because  a  man  is  not  always  walking  in  and  out 
of  his  front  door. 

3.  Math.  Discontinuous  function  :  one  that  varies 
discontinuously,  and  whose  differential  coefficient 
may  therefore  become  infinite :  opp.  to  continuous 
function  (see  Continuous  3). 

1837  B  abbage  Bridgew.  Treat,  iii.  59  note,  Every  law  so 
imagined  might  be  interrupted  by  any  discontinuous  func¬ 
tion.  1845  Cayley  Diverse  Elliptic  Fund.,  Analytically 
discontinuous.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  <5*  Magn.  I.  8  The 
first  derivatives  of  a  continuous  function  may  be  discontin¬ 
uous.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  Th.  Electr.  <$•  Magn. 
I.  50  If  p,  the  density  of  matter,  be  finite  in  any  portion  of 
space,  the  first  differential  coefficients  of  V  cannot  be  dis¬ 
continuous  in  that  portion  of  space. 

Discontrnuously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  F] 
In  a  discontinuous  manner  ;  without  continuity. 

1836  De  Morgan  Diff.  Integr.  Calculus  626Those  [series] 
which  can  become  divergent,  or  as  near  divergency  as  we 
please,  never  are  discontinuously  connected  with  different 
functions  ;  that  is,  never  represent  one  function  for  a  value 
of  x  between  one  pair  of  limits,  and  another  for  values  be¬ 
tween  another  pair.  1874  Lewes  Probl.  Life 4  Mind  I.  177 
All  the  phenomena  constituting  the  external  reality  to  us 
are  presented  discontinuously.  1881  Spottiswoode  in  Nature 
No.  624.  570  The  effect  of  this  is  to  discharge  the  electricity 
discontinuously. 

Disconti'nuousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
A  discontinuous  condition  ;  want  of  continuity. 

1865  Grote  Plato  I.  ii.  97  The  advocates  of  absolute 
plurality  and  discontinuousness.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat. 
Law  in  Spir.  IV.  (ed.  2)  43  Is  not  this  another  instance  of 
the  discontinuousness  of  Law  ? 

Disconve’nience,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [ad. 
L.  disconvcnientia  (Tertull.  c  200),  f.  disconvcnient- 
em :  see  Disconvenient  ancl  -ence.  Cf.  F.  dis- 
convenance,  Tr.  and  Sp.  dis-,  dcsconven iencia . ] 

+ 1.  Want  of  agreement  or  correspondence  ;  in¬ 
congruity,  inconsistency.  (The  opposite  of  Con¬ 
venience  sb.  1.)  Obs. 

C1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1844)  82  Where  mesure  faileth 
isdisconuenience.  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11.  iii.  §  2  (1622) 
213  A  necessary  disconuenience,  where  any  thing  is  allowed 
to  bee  cause  of  it  selfe.  1656  Hobbes  Liberty,  etc.  (1841)  87 
Fear  ariseth  many  times  out  of  natural  antipathies,  but  in 
these  disconveniences  of  nature  deliberation  hath  no  place 
at  all.  1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  ^9  The  dictate  of  right 
reason,  shewing  to  any  action,  from  its  convenience  or  dis- 


1  convenience  with  Rational  nature,  that  there  is  in  it  a  Moral 
turpitude  or  a  Moral  necessity. 

f2.  Unfitness,  unsuitableness,  impropriety.  (The 
opposite  of  Convenience  sb.  4.)  Obs. 

14  ..  Lydg.  Secrees  953  Ther  is  a  maneer  disconvenience 
In  Re  publica  is  hoolde  vicious,  A  kyng  to  pleyne  vpon  In¬ 
digence,  Outhir  in  desirs  to  been  Avaricious.  1598  Florio 
Sconucnenolezza ,  disconuenience,  vnseemelines. 

3.  Inconvenience,  incommodity,  disadvantage ; 
(with  //.)  something  inconvenient,  an  inconveni¬ 
ence.  (The  opposite  of  Convenience  sb.  5—7-) 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1553  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  Pref.  to  Rdr. ,  To  such  sortes 
of  annoyaunce  and  disconuenience  light  and  moderation  is 
brought  by  morall  doctrine.  1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  1. 
183  What  tormentes  be  in  love,  what  travailes  in  pursute  . . 
what  disconveniences.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  202 
Hee.  .lookes  to  the  disconveniences,  not  the  commodity,  hee 
getts  by  possession.  1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant .  11.  65  What 
harm,  what  disconvenience  lies  In  being  foole?  what  vant¬ 
age  to  be  wise?  1825-80  Jamieson,  Disconvenience,  incon¬ 
venience.  A  herd. 

Disconve  nience,  v.  dial.  [f.  prec. :  cf. 

Convenience  ».]  traits.  To  put  to  inconvenience; 
to  inconvenience. 

1825-80  Jamieson,  Disconvenience ,  to  put  to  inconvenience. 
[Abend.]  1894  Crockett  Raiders  xviii.  159  Sand  had  no 
cloak,  .yet  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  discon venienced. 

t  Disconve*niency.  Obs.  [f.  L.  disconveni- 
entia:  see  Disconvenience  and -ency.]  Thequality 
of  being  disconvenient ;  =  Disconvenience  sb. 

1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribes  42  The  disconueniency  or 
inconueniency  of  the  duty  commanded.  1640  Bp.  Reynolds 
Passions  39  The  natural  conveniency  or  disconveniency 
which  it  beareth  to  the  faculty.  1650  T.  Vaughan  Anima 
Magica  7  None  but  God  . .  foresaw  the  Conveniences  and 
Disconveniencies  of  his  Creatures. 

Disconve  nient,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [ad.  L. 
disconvenient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  disconvenire  to  dis¬ 
agree,  be  inharmonious  or  inconsistent,  f.  Dis-  4  + 
convenire  to  agree,  suit :  see  Convenient.] 

f  1.  Not  in  accordance  (with),  not  consonant  (to), 
incongruous  ;  unsuitable,  inappropriate.  (The  op¬ 
posite  of  Convenient  1-4.)  Obs. 

1398TREVISA Barth.  De P.  R.  ix.  xv.  (1495)356  That  tyme 
is  moost  dysconuenyent  and  vnacordynge  to  medycyne. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  49  To  chose  that  is  con- 
uenyent  for  our  nature,  and  to  eschewe  &  flee  all  that  is  dis- 
conuenient  to  the  same.  1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  39 
Actions  convenient  or  disconvenient  with  Rational  nature. 

2.  Inconvenient,  disadvantageous.  (The  opposite 
of  Convenient  6.)  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  liv,  Suche  pinges  as  semep  to 
the  disconuenient  &  lest  profitable.  1538  Starkey  England 
1.  iv.  140  Such  pryuylege  at  the  fyrst  begynnyng  of  the 
Church  . .  were  veray  expedyent  . .  no  les  then  they  be  now 
dysconuenyent.  1632  J.  Havward  tr.  Biondi’s  Eromena 
132  To  continue  as  I  am,  is  for  many  respects  discon¬ 
venient  unto  me.  1825-80  Jamieson,  Disconvenient,  incon¬ 
venient.  [Aberd.] 

Disconventicle :  see  Dis-  7  b. 

Discophoran  (disk^-foran),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Discophora,  pi.  neut.  of  discophorus,  a. 
Gr.  StoKotpupos  bearing  the  discus  (f.  hlaicos  discus, 
4  -(popos  bearing),  taken  in  sense  *  bearing  a  disk ’.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Belonging  to  the  subclass  Discophora 
of  Ilydrozoa,  comprising  the  jelly-fishes.  2.  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Discophora  of  suctorial  worms, 
synonymous  with  Hirudinea  or  leeches. 

B.  sb.  One  of  the  Discophora  (in  either  sense). 
Also  Discophore  (drsk<?fo<>j). 

1878  Bell  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  98  Forms  . .  closely 
allied  to  the  larvae  of  the  Discophora. 

Discophorous  (disk^-forss),a.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  discophor-us  (a.  Gr.  S icrKotpcpos  :  see  prec.).] 

1.  Having  an  umbrellar  disk,  as  a  jelly-fish  :  see 
prec.  A.  1.  2.  Having  a  sucking-disk,  as  a  leech  : 

see  prec.  A.  2.  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Disco¬ 
phora. 

1879  G.  Allen  Col.  Sense  iii.  28  The.  .conjectural  limit  of 
discophorous  vision. 

Discoplaeental,  etc. :  see  Disco-. 

Discord  (drskpjd),  sb.  Also  3-4  des-,  4-5 
dys-.  [ME.  des-,  discord,  a.  OF.  descord,  descort 
(12th  c.),  discord,  -cort  (14- 15th  c.),  vbl.  sb.  f. 
descorder :  see  Discord  v.  (OF.  had  also  des-, 
discorde  (ad.  L.  discordia),  whence  perh.  ME.  spell¬ 
ing  discorded 

1.  Absence  of  concord  or  harmony  (between  per¬ 
sons);  disagreement  of  opinions  and  aims;  variance, 
dissension,  strife. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  196  Vor  July  Cesar  yt  nom  vorst . . 
poru  descord  &  contek,  pat  bytuene  or  elderne  vas  po. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22223  (Cott.)  Bot  if  dissenciun  bi-tide,  . . 
pat  es . .  discord  and  strijf.  1340  Ay  cub.  43  pe  zenne  of  ham 
pet  zawep  discord,  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  v.  38  Thei  weren 
at  gret  Discord,  for  to  make  a  Soudan.  1535  Coverdale 
Prov.  xv.  18  An  angrie  man  stirreth  vp  strife,  but  he  yt  is 
pacient  stilleth  discorde.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  v.  63 
For  what  is  wedlocke  forced?  but  a  Hell,  An  Age  of  discord 
and  continuall  strife.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vm.  354  These 
two  Barones  were  at  great  discord,  about  the  love  of  a  young 
Noble  woman.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Fenton,  Men  who 
at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate  consulted  conscience  . . 
more  than  interest.  1859  Kingsley  Misc.  (1860)  1. 13  Trying 
to  sow  discord  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class. 
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b.  personified. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  707  Discord  first,  Daughter  of  Sin, 
among  th1  irrational,  Death  introduced.  1784  Cowper  Task 

iv.  482  Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate.  1832  Tenny¬ 
son  Love  Thou  thy  Land  68  Regard  gradation,  lest  the  Soul 
Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind. 

Apple  of  discord :  see  Apple  5. 

2.  Want  of  agreement  or  harmony  (between 
things') ;  diversity,  difference. 

1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  35  (Matz.)  pis  seventy. . 
translated  pe  lawe  wipoute  discorde  of  wordes  oper  of 
menynge.  1520  Carton's  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  37/1  For  the 
dyscorde  of  the  paschal  tyme  he  called  a  counsell  in  Alex¬ 
ander.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  60  Merry  and  tragicall. . 
How  shall  wee  finde  the  concord  of  this  discord?  1608-11 
Bp.  Hall  Medit.fi  Voices  11.  §  49  Nothing  makes  so  strong 
and  mortall  hostility,  as  discord  in  religions.  1732  Pope 
Ess.  Man  1.  291  All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee 
. .  All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood,  a  1806  Bp.  Hors¬ 
ley  Serm.  III.  xxxix.  (R.),  The  discordance  of  these  errors 
is  mistaken  for  a  discord  of  the  truths  on  which  they  are 
severally  grafted.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl. 
II.  1041/1  The  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  government 
of  Baden,  .were  entirely  at  discord  with  his  own  views. 

3.  Mus.  (The  opposite  of  Concord.)  a.  Dis¬ 
agreement  or  want  of  harmony  between  two  or 
more  musical  notes  sounded  together ;  dissonance, 
b.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  notes  not  in 
harmony  with  each  other ;  a  chord  which  by  itself 
is  unpleasing  or  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear,  and  re¬ 
quires  to  be  1  resolved  *  or  followed  by  some  other 
chord,  c.  The  interval  between  two  notes  forming 
a  discord ;  any  interval  except  the  unison,  octave, 
perfect  fifth  and  fourth,  major  and  minor  thirds, 
and  major  and  minor  sixths  (and  the  octaves  of 
these),  d.  A  single  note  which  is  dissonant  with 
another,  or  with  the  other  notes  of  a  chord. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  122/1  Dyscorde  yn  songe,  disso- 
nancia.  1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser  s  Sheph.  Cal.  Ep.  Ded.  §  1 
Oftentimes  a  dischorde  in  Musick  maketh  a  comely  con- 
cordaunce.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  11.  vii.  6  If  he,  compact 
of  iarres,  grow  Musicall,  We  shortly  shall  haue  discord  in 
the  Spheares.  1609  Douland  Ornith.  Microl.  79  A  Discord 
..is  the  mixture  of  diuers  sounds,  naturally  offending  the 
eares.  1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  hi.  i  The  Discords  are, 
a  Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh,  with  their  Eighths.  1691-8 
Norris  Pract.  Disc.  229  As  in  Musick,  what  is  Discord  in 
particular  and  separately  considered,  will  be  Harmony  upon 
the  whole.  1795  Mason  Ch.  Mus.  i.  55  An  adept  .,  might 
give  his  scientific  hearers  supreme  pleasure  by  his  skilful 
manner  of  resolving  his  discords.  1864  Browning  Abt 
Vogler  xi,  Why  rushed  the  discords  in  but  that  harmony 
should^  be  prized?  1875  Ouseley  Harmony  viii.  95  The 
chord  in  which  the  dissonance  is  heard  is  called  a  Discord. 
1881  Macfarren  Countcrp.  i.  2  A  discord  is  a  chord  that  is 
unsatisfactory  in  itself,  or  it  is  a  note  foreign  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  harmony. 

fig.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  46  My  harmonious  Pulse 
beats  nothing  but  melodious  Discords,  to  the  tune  of  the 
Crosse  and  the  Harpe.  1878  J.  P.  Hopps  Jesus  viii.  30  He 
had  silenced  the  discords  of  passion  in  his  own  breast. 

4.  Disagreement  or  want  of  harmony  between 
sounds ;  a  mingling  or  clashing  of  sounds,  a  con¬ 
fused  noise  ;  a  harsh  or  unpleasing  sound.  (Often 
with  allusion  to  the  musical  sense  :  see  prec.) 

1590  Shaks. Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  123,  I  neuer  heard  So  musicall 
a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder.  1602  Marston  Ant.  <5*  Mel. 

v.  Wks.  1856  I.  67  There  remaines  no  discord  that  can  sound 
Harsh  accents  to  the  eare  of  our  accord.  1667  Milton  P.L. 
Vi.  209  Arms  on  Armour  clashing  bray’d  Horrible  discord, 
and  the  madding  Wheeles  Of  brazen  Chariots  rag’d.  1791 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  v,  The  bravura  of  La  Motte 
whose  notes  sounded  discord  to  his  ears.  1835  Lytton 
Rienzi  1.  iv,  The  very  sight,  the  very  voice  of  a  Colonna, 
was  a  blight  to  his  eye  and  a  discord  to  his  ear. 

5.  Comb .,  as  discord-wasted  adj. 

1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  iv.  79  The  discord-wasted  land, 
t  Di’SCOrd,  a.  rare.  [a.  F.  discord ',  in  1 304  dis- 
cors  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  discors ,  discord-em  discordant, 
at  variance :  see  next.]  Discordant. 

a  1425  Chaucers  Pars.  T.  f  744  [MSS.  Lansd.,  Petw., 
Selden]  Vnmesurable  &  discorde  [other  MSS.  desordeynee, 
disordeyned]  couetise.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  xiii, 
For  musike  doth  sette  in  all  unyte  The  discorde  thynges 
whiche  are  variable.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr .  Hist.  Ivstiue 
Ep.  Ded.,  In  Musicke,  manie  discord  notes  and  manie  tunes 
make  one  consent. 

Discord  (disked),  v.1  Also  4-6  dys-.  [a. 
OF.  des-,  disco?'de-r  (13th  c.  in  Littre'),  ad.  L.  dis- 
corddre  to  be  at  variance,  f.  discors ,  discord-  adj. 
discordant,  f.  Dis-  +  cor ,  cord-  heart :  cf.  concord .] 

1.  intr.  Of  persons:  To  disagree,  ( differ’;  to 
be  at  variance,  to  quarrel;  also,  to  dissent  from. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23640  (Cott.)  fe  gode  . .  wit  alkin  thing 
sal  Fre  acorde,  pe  wicked  . .  wit  alkin  scaft  J?ai  sal  discord. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxix.  6  With  )>aim  discordis 
fra  \>e  charite  of  halikyrke  i  held  anhede.  c  1400  Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg.  72  per  ben  manye  men  pat  discorden  of  dietynge 
of  men  fiat  ben  woundid.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  xxv.  18 
Here  discordyth  myn  Auctour  with  some  other  wryters. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  275  How  the  Lordis  of  Scot¬ 
land  discordit  at  the  Huntis.  1677  Gale  Crt .  Gentiles  II. 
iv.  404  The  human  wil  cannot  discord  from  the  Divine. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xlv,  They  discorded  with  her. 
1867  Carlyle  in  Remin.  (1881)  II.  124  We  discorded 
commonly  on  two  points. 

2.  Of  things  (chiefly)  :  To  he  different  (from), 
discordant  or  inconsistent  {with). 

1388  Wyclif  Rom.  Jerome’s  Prol.,  He  wolde  shewen  the 
newe  to  not  discorden  fro  the  olde  testament,  c  1450  Mirour 
SaluaciouJi  1227  Thire  two  last  preceptes  semes  to  discorde 
in  nothing.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  lxxv.  (R),  Thyse  two 


nacions  discorde  in  maners,  but  nat  in  clothing  and  in  fayth. 
1608  Hieron  Def.  Ministers  Reasons  Ref  us.  Subscription 
11.  166  Not  because  it  accordeth  or  discordeth  with  the 
original.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  484  The  party, 
the  views  of  which  were  apt  to  discord  with  those  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  government. 

b.  Of  sounds :  To  be  discordant  or  dissonant ; 
to  jar,  clash. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cl.  4  Acorde,  as  of  sere  voicys, 
noght  discordand,  is  swete  sange.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
122/1  Dyscordyn  yn  sounde,  or  syngynge,  dissono,  deliro. 
1530  Baret  Alv.  D  801  To  Discord,  or  disagree  in  tune. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  227  But  Sounds  do  disturb  and  alter 
one  the  other  . .  Sometimes  the  one  jarring  or  discording 
with  the  other  and  making  a  confusion. 

+  3.  trans .  To  make  discordant.  Obs.  rare. 

1599  Sandys  Europce  Spec.  (1632)  42  They  adventure  not 
to  play  upon  that  string,  .for  fear  of  discording  all  the  rest 
of  their  harmonie.  a  1627  [see  Discorded], 

t  Disco  rd,  v2  Obs.  Farriery,  [f.  Dis-  7  a  + 
Cord  sb  J]  trans .  To  replace  (the  intestine)  of  an 
incorded  or  ruptured  horse.  So  Disco  rding  vbl . 
sb.,  the  relieving  of  hernia  in  this  way. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  307  Having  so  dis¬ 
corded,  that  is  to  say,  returned  the  gut  into  his  right  place. 
Ibid.,  Forget  not  the  next  day  after  his  discording  to  un¬ 
loosen  the  list,  and  to  take  it  away,  .and  at  the  three  weeks 
end.  .it  were  not  amisse  to  geld  the  stone  on  that  side  away,  I 
so  shall  he  never  be  encorded  again  on  that  side. 

t  Discordable,  a,.  Obs .  [ME.  discorda’ble , 
a.  OF.  des-,  discordable ,  ad.  I,,  discorddbil-is  dis¬ 
agreeing,  discordant,  f.  discorddre  :  see  Discord  v. 
and  -ble.]  Characterized  by  discord,  discordant. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  1704  (1753),  Elements,  that 
been  so  discordable.  1393  Gower  Co7if.  II.  225  It  is  nought 
discordable  Unto  my  word,  but  accordable.  1549  Compt. 
Scott.  xi.  100  The  samnetes  herd  the  tua  discordabil  consellis 
of  herenius. 

Discordance  (diskfr.idans').  [a.  OF.  des-,  dis¬ 
cordance  =  It.  scordanza  for  discordanza  (Florio), 
L.  type  *  discordant  ia,  f.  discorddre  :  see  Discord 
v.  and  -ance.] 

1.  The  fact  of  being  discordant ;  disagreement, 
want  of  concord. 

1340  Ayenb.  259  Vor  of  pe  discordance  of  (?e  herte  comp 
pe  discordance  of  be  bodie.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  F  201 
After  the  diverse  discordances  of  oure  wikkednesses.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  427  b/2  Thys  holy  saynt  Yues  laboured 
euer  to  pease  alle  dyscordaunce  and  stryf.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  I.  vi.  ccxiii.  (R.),  In  this  sayinge  appereth  some 
discordaunce  with  other  writers,  a  1619  Fotherby  A  theom. 

11.  xii.  §  1  (1622)  329  The  whole  concordance  of  the  world 
consists  in  discordances.  1656  Hobbes  Liberty ,  etc .  (R.), 
The  discordance  between  the  action  and  the  law.  1819 
Mackintosh  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  2  Mar.  Wks.  1846  III.  374 
This  rapidly  increasing  discordance  between  the  letter  and 
the  practice  of  the  Criminal  Law,  arose  in  the  best  times  of 
our  history.  1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  106  They  were  in 
discordance  with  each  other,  from  the  first,  in  their  estimate 
of  the  means,  [etc.]. 

2.  Discord  of  sounds  ;  harsh  or  dissonant  noise. 

6' 1400  Rom.  Rose  4251  In  floites  made  he  discordaunce. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  101/1  A  Discordance  . .  desonancia.  1801 
Southey  Thalaba  xii.  viii,  Cries,  Which  rung  in  wild  dis¬ 
cordance  round  the  rock.  1878  Besant  &  _Rice  Celia's  Arb. 
xviii.  (1887)  132  The  curious  mixture  of  discordances  which 
rose  to  the  organ-loft. 

Discordancy  (diskpudansi).  [ad.  L.  type 
*discorddntia  :  see  prec.  and  -ancy.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  discordant. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  <5*  Mor.  94  Where  there  is  a  difference 
therefore  in  Religion,  there  is  alwaies  lightly  a  discordancie 
in  affection.  1780  Burke  Sp.  at  Bristol  Wks.  III.  357  In 
such  a  discordancy  of  sentiments,  it  is  better  to  look  to  the 
nature  of  things  than  to  the  humours  of  men.  1815  Jane 
Austen  Emma  1.  xii.  83  Our  discordancies  must  always 
arise  from  my  being  in  the  wrong.  1855  Browning  Ferishtah 
(1884)  128  How  reconcile  discordancy. 

2.  =  Discordance  2. 

1607  Walkington  Opt .  Glasse  v.  33  The  body  is  like  an 
instrument  of  musicke,  that  when  it  hath  a  discordancy  in 
the  strings,  is  wont  to  jarre.  1796  Stedman  Surinam  II. 
xvi.  4  Absolutely  deafened  by  discordancy  and  noise. 

Discordant  (disk^idant),  a.  (sb.)  [ME.  des-, 
dis-,  dyscordant,  a.  OF.  des-,  discordant,  pr.  pple. 
of  descorder :  see  Discord  v.  and  -ant.] 

1.  Not  in  accord,  not  harmoniously  connected  or 
related ;  at  variance ;  disagreeing,  differing ;  in¬ 
congruous.  Const,  to,  from,  with. 

[1292  Britton  i.  Prol.  (1865)  2  En  taunt  qe  lour  usages  ne 
soynt  mie  descordauntz  a  dreiture.]  C1374  Chaucer  Troy¬ 
lus  11.  988  (1037)  No  discordaunt  bing  y*fere,  As  busJ.  to  j 
vsen  termes  of  Physik.  a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ. 

96  As  discordant  as  day  is  to  the  nyght.  1550  Bale  Apology 
75  (R.)  So  long  as  he  is  so  dyscordaunte  to  hymself.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvi.  140  The  reasons  and  resolutions 
are,  and  must  remain  discordant.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Grig. 
Man.  1.  ii.  57  If  discordant  from  it,  the  sentence  of  Con¬ 
demnation  [follows].  1781  Cowper  Retirement  173  Dis¬ 
cordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet.  1868  E.  Edwards 
Raleigh  I.  iv.  52  The  current  accounts  are  in  some  points 
curiously  discordant*  yet  far  less  discordant  than  are  the 
portraits.  1868  Gladstone  Juy.  Mundi  i.  (1870)  16  Testi¬ 
mony.,  in  no  case  discordant  with  that  of  the  Iliad. 

b.  Living  in  discord,  disagreeing,  quarrelsome. 

1547  J.  Harrison  Exhort.  Scottes  H  iij,  I . .  accuse . .  myne 
awne  rebellious,  discordant  and  graceles  children.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  Induct.  19  The  blunt  monster.  with 
vneounted  heads,  The  still  discordant,  wauering  multitude. 
1776  Johnson  Let.  to  Boswell  21  Dec.,  When  once  a  dis¬ 
cordant  family  has  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace,  they  will  not 
willingly  lose  it.  1803  Wellesley  in  Owen  Deep.  328  He 
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united  that  discordant  and  turbulent  race  in  the  common 
Cause. 

2.  Of  sound  :  Inharmonious,  dissonant,  jarring. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4247  Discordaunt  ever  fro  armonye, 
And  distoned  from  rnelodie.  1701  Congreve  Hymn  to 
Harmony  vi,  War,  with  discordant  notes  and  jarring  noise 
The  harmony  of  peace  destroys.  1762  Kames  Elan.  Crit. 
ii.  §  6  (1833)  68  Two  sounds  that  refuse  incorporation  or 
mixture,  are  said  to  be  discordant.  1784  Cowper  Task  vi. 
787  No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string,  But  all  is  har¬ 
mony  and  love.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  vii. 
156  Some  discordant  shrieks  from  our  guides  made  the 
summer  night  hideous. 

+  B.  sb.  in  pi.  Discordant  things,  attributes,  or 
propositions.  Obs. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  11.  (1542)  319  a/2  By  these  accordaunces, 
discordantes  ben  ioyned.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580) 
52  Contraries,  are  suche  discordauntes,  as  can  not  be,  at 
one  and  the  same  tyme,  in  one  substaunce.  Ibid.  52  b, 
Note  further,  that  all  discordauntes  are  not  contrary,  ac- 
cordyng  to  their,  .common  accidentes,  but  accordyng  to 
their  proper  difference. 

Hence  Disco  rdantness,  discordant  quality. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Discordantness ,  disagreeableness. 

Discordantly  (disk*fjdantli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  discordant  manner ;  inharmoniously, 
incongruously. 

1663  Boyle  Colours  Wks.  I.  741  (R.)  If  they  he  discordantly 
tuned  ..  being  struck  together  they  make  but  a  harsh  and 
troublesome  noise.  1843  Carlyle  Past  Pr.  1.  i.  (1845)  6 
Human  faces  gloom  discordantly,  disloyally  on  one  another. 
1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  i.  (1877)  15  The  most  discordantly 
opposite  characters  have  yet  exhibited  a  common  element 
in  this  inspiration  of  a  great  hatred. 

+  Disco  rded,  ppL  a.  Obs.  [f.  Discord  v.  -f 
-ed  h]  Set  at  variance  ;  fallen  out. 

#1627  Middleton  Anything  for  Quiet  Life  v.  ad  fin.. 
Discorded  friends  aton’d,  men  and  their  wives. 

+  Disco*rder.  Obs .  Also  5  -our.  [a.  AF. 
discordour ,  OF.  discordeor,  f.  des-,  discorder  to 
Discord:  see  -er1.]  A  quarreller;  a  maker  of 
discord. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret .,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  115 
A  full  fface  withouten  bolnyng,  bytokyns  a  stryuer,  a  dys- 
cordour.  a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  (1652)  hi  Tributes  to 
their  common  Idol  Discorder. 

Disco  rdful,  a.  rare.  [f.  Discord  si.  (earlier 
disco’ rd)  +  -ful.]  Full  of  discord  ;  quarrelsome. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  30  Unmindfull  both  of  that  dis- 
cordfull  crew.  Ibid.  iv.  iv.  3  Blandamour  full  of  vain¬ 
glorious  spright,  And  rather  stird  by  his  discordfull  dame. 
1867  G.  Macdonald  Poems  167  Why  should  I  discordful 
things  Weave  into  cadence  ordered  right? 

Discording  (disk^idiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Discord 
v.  +  -iNGr  1.]  Disagreeing,  disagreement,  dis¬ 
cordance. 

1297  R.  Glouc.(i724) 255  Bytuene  hem  nas  non  dyscordyng. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  101/1  A  Discordynge  of  voces,  diaphonia. 
1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  96  The  false  report  of  their 
discording  everywhere  spread  by  these  deceivers. 

Discording  (disk^udiij),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing2.]  Disagreeing,  discordant. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  in.  Pr.  ii.  68  Dyuerse  sentences  and 
discordyng.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiii.  [1495) 
1 31  A  dyscordyng  voyce  . .  trowbleth  the  acorde  of  many 
voyces.  C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  iv.  11  pe  land  of  Grece 
es  be  next  cuntree  bat  variez  and  es  discordand  in  faith 
and  letters  fra  vs  and  oure  faith.  1596  Dalrymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1.  68  Nathing  ..  discordeng  wfc  the  truth 
of  the  historie.  1633  Struther  True  Happiness  128 
Yet  they  have  hut  a  discording  concord.  1706  De  Foe 
Jure  Div.  xi.  247  Discording  Parties  can  no  Pleasure 
bring,  No  Safety  to  the  People,  or  the  King.  1808  Scott 
Marm.  in.  Introd.  viii,  Whose  doom  discording  neighbours 
sought. 

+  Di’SCOrdotlS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  discors,  discord- 
adj.  (or  Eng.  Discord  sb.)  +  -ous.  Cf.  med.L. 
discordiosus ,  OF.  descordieus,  of  which  the  Eng. 
repr.  would  be  disco rdiousi]  Characterized  by 
or  full  of  discord ;  of  the  nature  of  discord  ;  dis¬ 
cordant. 

11597-8  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  hi.  i.  42  And  men  grue  greedie, 
discordous,  and  nice.  1612-15  —  Contempt O.  T.  xiii.  v, 
The  harsh  and  discordous  notes.  1633  —  Hard  T exts  555 
I  heare  and  abhorre  the  discordous  noise  of  your  sins. 

J-  Disco  riate,  ppl-  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
discoridt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  discoridre  to  flay,  skin, 
scourge  (in  Du  Cange),  f.  L.  dis-  (Dis-  4)  +  con-tun 
skin,  hide :  cf.  earlier  L.  decoriare  to  skin,  and  see 
De-  pref.  6.]  Flayed. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  271  b/i  He  was  of  them  discory- 
ate  and  flayn  quyck,  and  deyde  not. 

Discorporate  (diskpTponst),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f. 
Dis- 10  +  Corporate  a.:  perh.  ad.  med.  (Anglo)L. 
discorporatus  dissolved,  ‘  corpus  discorporatum 
dissolutum  declaramus  ’  Rymer  XV.  244/1.] 

+ 1.  Deprived  of  corporate  character  and  privi¬ 
leges  ;  made  no  longer  a  corporation ;  disin¬ 
corporated.  Obs. 

1682  Enq.  Elect.  Sheriffs  45  The  City  was  never  to  this 
day  discorporate.  1688  Loud.  Gas.  No.  2391/1  Such  of  the 
said  Corporations  . .  are  not  Discorporate  or  Dissolved. 

2.  Not  corporate  ;  not  united  into  a  corporation  ; 
dissociated,  {nonce-use.) 

1833  Carlyle  Diderot  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1888)  V.  11  Corpora¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts  have  perished  (from  corpulence) ;  and  now 
instead  of  the  seven  corporate  selfish  spirits,  we  have  the 
four  and  twenty  millions  of  discorporate  selfish. 
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Discorporate  (disk^iporis't),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 
6  +  Corporate  v.  :  perh.  immed.  repr.  a  med.L. 
*discorpordre  :  cf.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  corporate  character ;  to 
dissolve  (a  corporate  body). 

1683  T.  Hunt  Dcf.  Charter  Loud.  40  A  Corporation  or 
Society  of  men  may  discorporate  and  dissolve  themselves. 

2.  To  separate  from  a  corporate  body ;  to  disso¬ 
ciate,  disconnect. 

1891  Editi.  Rev.  Oct.  309  Grattan  . .  predicted  . .  that  a 
priesthood  unconnected  with  the  English  Government 
would  lead  to  a  Catholic  laity  discorporated  from  the  people 
of  England. 

t  Discorrespo’ndency.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9 ;  cf. 
next.]  Want  of  correspondence. 

ai64r  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <$•  Mon.  (1642)  420  Those 
words  . .  make  very  much  dis-correspondency  inter  parts 
which  doe  hang  handsomely  enough  together. 

+  Discorrespo’ndent,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
Dis-  10.]  Lacking  correspondence  or  congruity  ; 
not  answering  one  to  another. 

1654  W.  Mount  ague  Devout  Ess.  it.  vii.  §  3  (R.)  It  would 
be  discorrespondent  in  respect  of  God. 

+  Disco  rsive,  a.  Med.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  10  + 
Corsive.]  Not  ‘  corsive’,  corrosive,  or  escharotic. 

i66z  R.  Mathew  Uni.  Alch.  §  99.  163  It  is  altogether 
discursive,  and  not  contractive,  and  therefore  safe  and 
profitable  for  Women  that  have  Cankers  in  their  breasts. 

t  Disco  se,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  discos-us, 
f.  discus  Disk  :  see  -ose.]  Characterized  by  a  disk. 

1686  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  285  These  haue  radiated,  discose, 
and  flat  Flowers. 

Discost,  var.  of  Discoast  v.  Obs. 
t  Discostate  (diskfrsDt),  a.  Bot.  Obs.  [f. 
Dis-  i  +  L.  costdt-us  ribbed,  Costate,  f.  costa  a 
rib.]  Of  leaves  :  Having  radiately  divergent  ribs. 

1849  Balfour  Man.  Bot.  72  Discostate  [later  odd.  Diver- 
gent]. 

Discostomatous :  see  Disco-. 

Discoum-,  -counfite,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Discomfit. 

+  Discounsel,  v.  Obs.  In  5  discounseylle. 
[ad.  OF.  descon descunseillicr  =  It.  disconsigliare  : 
prob.  common  Romanic,  f.  des-,  dis -  (Dis-  4)  +  L. 
consiliare  to  Counsel.] 

1.  trans.  To  counsel  (a  person)  against  some 
undertaking  or  course  of  action  ;  to  give  advice 
dissuading  from ;  =Disadvise  2.  (Also  with 
double  object,  quot.  147 7.) 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  96  b,  [The  king]  cam  to  Jason  . .  and 
moche  dis-counceylled  him  thenterprise  of  colchas.  1483 
—  Gold.  Leg.  ii7b/i  Ye  discounseylle  your  frendes  fro  the 
euerlastyng  lyf.  a  1557  Mrs.  M.  Basset  tr.  Mores  Treat. 
Passion  Wks.  1392/1  He  dyscounsayled  hym  to  take  thys 
death  vppon  hym.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxxvi.  xxxiv.  938 
He  . .  would  have  discounselled  and  skared  them  . .  from 
foolish  and  furious  dessignes. 

absol.  1559  Homilies  1.  Adultery  11.  (1859)  122  Holy 
Scripture  disswadeth  (or  discounselleth)  from  doing  that 
filthy  sinne. 

2.  To  give  counsel  against  (an  action  or  under¬ 
taking);  =  Disadvise  I. 

1599  Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1632')  108  They  . .  not  onely 
inhibite.  .the  reading  of  Protestant  Bookes. . but discounsell 
also  all  joyning  with  them  in  any  service  of  God.  a  1631 
Donne  Servt.  cii.  (1848)  IV.  361  Joab  . .  did  yet  dissuade 
and  discounsel  this  numbering  of  the  people. 

+  Discoirnselled,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  In  5  des- 
counceylled.  [after  OF.  descons eillU  discouraged, 
left  without  comfort,  disconsolate,  pa.  pple.  of  des- 
conseillier :  see  prec.]  Without  resource  or  support, 
desolate,  disconsolate. 

[1292  Britton  hi.  v.  §  i  Soen  heritage,  qe  fust  endormi  et 
desconsele  [v.  r.  descounseillee,  tr.  unsupported].  Ibid. 
iv.  iii.  §  4  Si  la  eglise  demoerge  desconseile  [unprovided] 
outre  vi  meys.  Ibid.  §  io  Cum  ele  fust  tout  voide  et  des¬ 
consele.]  1480  Caxton  Ovids  Met.  xiii.  ix,  Now  I  am  .. 
fallen  in  orphanyte  of  parents  &  of  my  lorde,  and  am  poure 
&  desherytid,  exilled  &  descounceylled. 

Discount  (drskaunt),  sb.  Also  7  discompt. 
[a.  1 6th  c.  F.  descompte ,  earlier  desconte ,  mod.F. 
ddcompte ,  vbl.  sb.  f.  descompler  to  Discount. 

The  French  descompte ,  dccompte  has  not  the  technical 
sense  of  discount ,  which  is  expressed  by  escompte.  with  vb. 
cscomptery  adapted  from  It.  sconto,  scontare.  The  earlier 
sense  of  discount  in  Eng.  was  app.  as  in  French,  the 
technical  sense  being  later,  taken  perhaps  from  Italian  sconto, 
though  attached  to  the  existing  word.] 

+ 1.  An  abatement  or  deduction  from  the  amount, 
or  from  the  gross  reckoning  or  value  of  anything. 
Obs.  (exc.  as  in  2). 

1622  Eng.  Commissioners  to  fas.  I,  in  Fortesc.  Papers 
189  The  discount  of  the  pepper  brought  into  Hollande. 
1669-70  Marvell  Corr.  cxxxix.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  306  In 
discount  of  the  third  yeare  to  be  layd  at  the  Custome 
House,  to  supply  what  falls  short.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl. ,  Discount ,  is  also  used  with  less  propriety  for  the 
tare,  or  waste  of  any  commodity,  sum,  etc.  There  are  12 
shillings  discount  in  this  bag.  The  cag  of  oil  sent  me  from 
Spain  leaks;  there  are  fifty  pints  discount.  1798  Bay 
Attter.  Lazu  Rep.  (1809)  I.  16  Against  plaintiffs  bill,  defen¬ 
dant  filed  a  discount  for  the  loss  of  rent  by  plaintiff’s  delay. 
/ bid.  1 17  Permitted  to  offer  [their  claim]  in  discount  against 
plaintiff’s  demand. 

b.  fig.  (partly  from  2.) 

1753  A.  Murphy  Gray's-Iini  Jrnl.  No.  56  ?  9  The 
Peevishness  of  these  my  Creditors  is  a  great  Discount  upon 
my  Happiness.  1794  Miss  Gunning  Packet  III.  38  Present 
fears  are  a  heavy  discount  on  future  expectations.  1859 


F.  Hall  VdsavadattA  54  The  partiality  for  Bauddhas  .. 
must,  very  likely,  be  received  with  liberal  discount. 

2.  Commerce,  a.  A  deduction  (usually  at  a  certain 
rate  per  cent.)  made  for  payment  before  it  is  due, 
or  for  prompt  payment,  of  a  bill  or  account ;  a 
deduction  for  cash  payment  from  the  price  of  an 
article  usually  sold  on  credit ;  any  deduction  or 
abatement  from  the  nominal  value  or  price. 

1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math,  no  For  discompt  or  rebate 
of  money,  this  is  the  Proportion.  1702  Burlesque  R. 
L' Estrange' s  Vis.  Qucv.  269  Here’s  ready  Money:  Speak, 
what  Discount?  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  18/1  The  name  of 
discount  is  also  applied  to  certain  trade  allowances  upon  the 
nominal  prices  of  goods.  Ibid.,  The  rates  of  discount  in  [a 
list  now  before  us]  vary  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
nominal  prices  of  the  different  articles.  1862  Burton  Bk. 
Hunter  (1863)  252  Draw  all  the  profits  without  discount  or 
percentage.  Mod.  A  retail  bookseller  who  gives  twopence 
in  the  shilling  discount.  A  discount  of  5  per  cent,  is  offered 
for  payment  of  this  account  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

b.  The  deduction  made  from  the  amount  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  by  one  who 
gives  value  for  it  before  it  is  due,  this  deduction 
being  calculated  at  a  defined  rate  per  cent,  for  the 
time  the  document  has  to  run  ;  practically,  the  in¬ 
terest  charged  by  a  banker  or  bill-discounter  for 
advancing  the  value  of  a  bill  before  it  is  due. 

This  is  the  common  form  in  which  banks  and  discount- 
houses  advance  money  to  persons  engaged  in  commerce  ;  the 
banker  or  discounter  having  thus  purchased  the  bill  at  a  dis¬ 
count  keeps  it  till  maturity,  when  he  realizes  the  full  amount. 
In  practice,  discount  is  calculated  as  the  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  bill  for  the  time  it  has  to  run ;  this  is  more 
than  what  arithmeticians  call  the  true  discount ,  which  is 
reckoned  as  interest  on  the  present  worth  (i.  e.  that  sum 
which  if  invested  at  the  given  rate  for  the  given  time  would 
amount  to  the  face  value). 

1683  R*  Clavel  (title),  Tables  for  the  Forbearance  and 
Discompt  of  Money.  1732  De  Foe  Eng.  Tradesman  I. 
Pref.  11  The  dismal  consequences  of  usury,  high  discount, 
and  paying  interest  for  money.  1859  Barn.  Smith  Arith. 
<$•  Algebra  (ed.  6)  491  We  may  define  the  Discount  of  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  the  interest  of  the  Present  Worth  of  that 
sum,  calculated  from  the  present  time  to  the  time  when  the 
sum  would  be  properly  payable.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ. 
iii.  vi.  (1876)  361  The  value  of  money  is  said  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Bank-rate  of  discount.  1881  J.  Brook-Smith 
Arith.  (ed.  6)  323  With  bankers  and  bill-discounters,  dis¬ 
count  is  the  interest  of  the  sum  specified,  whereas,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  present  worth  of  that  sum. 
And  as  the  present  worth  of  a  sum  due  at  a  future  time  is 
less  than  the  sum  itself,  the  true  discount  is  less  than  the 
banker’s  or  mercantile  discount ;  and  therefore  the  banker 
obtains  a  small  advantage. 

3.  The  act  of  discounting  a  bill  or  note ;  with 
pi.,  a  single  transaction  of  this  nature. 

1839-40  W.  Irving  Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  119  To  establish 
a  bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation.  1846  M'  Cul- 
loch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  43  The  Scotch  banks 
make  their  advances  partly  by  discount  of  bills,  and  partly 
by  what  are  termed  cash  accounts,  or  cash  credits.  1866 
Crump  Banking  iii.  78  Shall  you  require  either  loans  or 
discounts,  and  to  what  amount?  1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol. 
Econ.  1 14  The  most  common  and  proper  way  in  which 
a  banker  gives  credit  and  employs  his  funds  is  in  the  dis¬ 
count  of  bills. 

4.  At  a  discount :  at  less  than  the  nominal  or 
usual  value  ;  below  par;  fig.  in  low  esteem,  reduced 
in  estimation  or  regard,  depreciated.  (Opp.  to  at 
a  Pkemium.) 

1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3710/3  Their  Bills  go  at  50  per  Cent. 
Discount.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Berkeley  the  Banker  1.  vi. 
120  When  its  notes  were  at  a  discount.  1848  Mill  Pol. 
Econ.  in.  xx.  §  2  (1876)  372  The  price  of  bills  would  fall 
below  par;  a  bill  for  100/.  might  be  bought  for  somewhat 
less  than  100/.,  and  bills  would  be  said  to  be  at  a  discount. 
1861  Goschen  For.  Each.  5  Though  one  system  of  coinage 
were  adopted  for  all  countries,  claims  on  foreign  countries 
would  nevertheless  vary  in  price,  and  would  still  be  either 
at  a  premium  or  at  a  discount. 

Jig.  1832  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Excrc.  (1842)  II.  237  ‘  Con¬ 
servative  ’  principles  are  at  a  discount  throughout  the 
world.  1842  Marry  at  Percival  Keene  xxi,  We  should  be 
at  a  pretty  discount  with  the  red-coats.  1856  Reade  Never 
too  late  lxxxv,  Servants  are  at  a  great  premium,  masters  at 
a  discount,  in  the  colony. 

5.  Billiards.  An  allowance  made  by  a  superior 
to  an  inferior  player  of  a  deduction  of  one  or  more 
counts  from  his  score  for  every  count  made  by  the 
latter.  (b/.S.) 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  2  b),  as 
discount-broker,  one  whose  business  is  to  cash 
or  procure  the  cashing  of  notes  or  bills  of  exchange 
at  a  discount ;  also  discount  accommodation ,  busi¬ 
ness,  house ;  (in  sense  2  a)  discount-bookseller . 

1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  11.  v.  (1876)  163  Applying  to  a 
banker  or  discount-broker  for  loans.  Ibid.  in.  ix.  (1876)  415 
The  English  discount-houses  collect  all  the  bills  which  are 
drawn  upon  France.  1866  Crump  Banking  ix.  190  The 
directors  . .  contracted  the  discount  accommodation  to  the 
public.  1876  World  V.  No.  117.  5  At  to-day’s  rates  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  appreciable  profit  in  discount  busi¬ 
ness.  1889  Spectator  31  Aug.  268/2  Harper’s,  which  dis¬ 
count  booksellers  sell  at  9 d.  a  copy. 

Discount  (diskeurnt,  di-skaunt),  v.1  Also  7 
discompt.  [a.  OF.  dcsconter  (13th  c.  in  Littre), 
descompler  (14th  c.),  mod.F.  dtcompter  =  Sp.  des- 
contar  (Minsheu  1599))  It.  disconlare ,  scontare  ‘  to 
vnreckon,  to  abate  in  reckoning'  (Florio  1598), 
med.L .  discomputdre  (1293  in  Du  Cange),  a  late  L. 


or  Com.  Romanic  formation  from  dis-,  Dis-  4  -f 
computdre  to  Count,  Compute.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  reckon  as  an  abatement  or  deduc¬ 
tion  from  a  sum  due  or  to  be  accounted  for.  Obs. 

1629  Sir  R.  Chambers  Petit,  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659) 
I.  679  The  other  moity  to  be  discompted  upon  such  Goods 
as  the  Petitioner  shall  make  entries  of  by  Exportation  or 
Importation  in  the  Custom-house,  London,  until  his  debt 
with  the  interest  be  fully  satisfied  and  paid.  1645  Pari. 
Hist.,  Chas.  I,  an.  1645  (R.)  That  all  provisions,  or  other 
necessaries,  provided  by  your  care,  be  so  ordered,  that 
account  may  be  made  what  is  taken  ;  and  that  the  said 
provisions  may  be  discounted  upon  the  pay  of  the  said 
army.  1696  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  93  The  Turky 
merchants  have  offered  to  advance  a  considerable  summe 
to  the  king,  provided  it  may  be  discounted  out  of  the 
customes  of  their  fleet.  1726  R.  Newton  in  Reminiscences 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  64  Decrements  ..  so  call’d  as  so  much 
did  . .  decrescere ,  or  was  discounted  from  a  Scholar’s  En¬ 
dowment. 

+  b.  To  abate,  to  deduct.  Obs. 

1652  Needham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  2 66  By  dis-counting 
38  years  from  the  year  1051,  that  year  1012,  is  sufficiently 
manifest.  1664  Butler //W.  11. 111. 1105  All  which  [plunder] 
the  Conq’rer  did  discompt,  To  pay  for  curing  of  his  Rump. 
<11715  Burnet  Own  Time  II.  327  They  made  such  excep¬ 
tions  to  those  of  the  other  side,  that  they  discounted  as 
many  voices  as  gave  them  the  majority.  1828  Webster 
s.v.,  Merchants  discount  five  or  six  per  cent.,  for  prompt  or 
for  advanced  payment. 

f  c.  To  discount  interest :  to  deduct  ‘  interest  ’ 
(now  called  discount)  on  receiving  the  amount  of 
a  bill  or  note  before  it  is  due :  see  sense  3.  Obs. 

1684  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1945/4  Because  it  may  be  some  con- 
veniency  . .  to  have  present  Money,  if  they  please  to  dis¬ 
count  Interest,  they  may  have  it  at  the  Office.  1701  Ibid. 
No.  3708/4  The  whole  Loss  being  to  be  paid  by  the  Under¬ 
takers  within  60  days..,  or  sooner  upon  discounting  the 
Interest. 

f  d.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  (a  debt)  by  a'set- 
off.  Obs. 

1713  Swift  To  Earl  Oxford  iii  Wks.  1758  III.  11.  46 
Parvisol  discounts  arrears  By  bills  for  taxes  and  repairs. 

f  2.  intr.  To  discount  for :  to  provide  a  set-off 
for ;  to  meet,  satisfy.  Obs, 

1647  in  Rushw.  Hist .  Coll.  iv.  II.  1025  Public  monies 
which  . .  Mr.  Thornton  had  no  ways  satisfied  or  discounted 
for  before  his  death.  1687  R.  L’Estrange  Hist.  Tunes 

I.  159  Discounting  . .  for  what  we  have  Receiv’d  from  the 
Westminster-Insurance  Offices.  1690  Dryden  Don  Se¬ 
bastian  iii.  i,  My  prayers  and  penance  shall  discount  for 
these.  And  beg  of  heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on  me. 

3.  trans.  To  give  or  receive  the  6  present  worth  ’ 
of  (a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note)  before  it 
is  due.  a.  To  pay  the  value  beforehand,  with 
a  deduction  equivalent  to  the  interest  at  a  certain 
percentage  for  the  time  which  it  has  still  to  run. 

b.  Of  the  holder:  To  obtain  cash  for  (a  bill  or 
note),  with  such  deduction,  before  it  is  due.  (See 
Discount  sb.  2  b.) 

1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3008/4  Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange 
will  be  Discounted  after  the  Rate  of  Four  and  half  per 
Cent,  per  Annum.  1732  De  Foe  Eng.  Tradesman  I. 
Suppl.  ii.  389  The  seller  had  a  supply  by  discounting  the 
bills.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  iii.  ii,  Have  you 
been  able  to  get  me  that  ..  bill  discounted?  1848  Mill 
Pol.  Econ.  iii.  xi.  §  4  A  bill  of  exchange,  when  merely  dis¬ 
counted  . .  does  not  perform  the  functions  . .  of  money,  but 
is  itself  bought  and  sold  for  money.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch. 
$  Schm.  xxiii.  (i860)  251/1,  I  was  fortunate  enough  not 
to  discount  for  him  a  single  bad  bill.  1878  Jevons  Prim . 
Pol.  Econ ,  114  A  banker  will  . .  discount  such  a  bill,  that  is, 
buy  it  up  for  the  sum  due,  after  subtracting  interest . .  for 
the  length  of  time  the  bill  has  to  run. 

4.  fig.  In  various  senses  derived  from  the  fore¬ 
going  :  a.  To  leave  out  of  account ;  to  disregard, 
omit.  b.  To  deduct  or  detract  from,  to  lessen. 

c.  To  part  with  a  future  good  for  some  present 
consideration,  d.  To  settle  or  account  for  before¬ 
hand.  And  now  esp .  :  e.  To  make  a  deduction  in 
estimating  the  worth  of  (a  statement,  etc.) ;  to 
make  allowance  for  exaggeration  in.  f.  To  take 
(an  event,  etc.)  into  account  beforehand,  thus 
lessening  its  effect  or  interest  when  it  takes  place. 

1702  S.  Parker  Cicero's  De  Finibus  237  To  relinquish 
himself,  to  discount  his  Body,  and  take  up  with  a  Summum 
Bonum  Uncommensurate  to  the  Whole  of  his  Person.  1716 
M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  III.  Critic .  Hist.  26  The  Jacobits 
unaccountable  Schism  has  been  thoroughly  discounted  by 
our  learned  Dr.  Turner.  1768  Wo.man  of  Honor  I.  165  In 
this  light  . .  how  much  would  [they]  have  to  discount  of 
their  boasts  of  having  had  a  number  of  women  as  worthless 
as  themselves?  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xl.  (1859) 

II.  402  Of  the  three  opinions  (I  discount  Brown’s),  under 

this  head,  one  supposes  [etc.].  1851  J.  H.  Newman  Cath. 

in  Eng.  329  Absolution  for  a  week  !  then  it  seems,  she  has 
discounted,  if  I  may  so  speak,  her  prospective  confessions, 
and  may  lie,  thieve,  drink,  and  swear  for  a  whole  seven 
days  with  a  clear  conscience.  1855  Brimley  Ess.,  Poetry 
<5-  Crit.  185  Discounting  immortality  for  pottage.  1858 
Sat.  Rev.  V.  660/1  Making  its  own  little  profit  by  cleverly 
discounting  a  part  of  the  great  conception,  i860  Ibid.  IX. 
825/1  His  father  discounted  and  exhausted  the  policy  of 
perfidious  concession.  1873  H.  Spencer  Stud.  Sociol.  v.  112 
We.  .have  to  estimate  [the]  worth  [of  evidence]  when  it  has 
been  discounted  in  many  ways.  1876  E.  Mellor  Priest h . 
iv.  172  To  discount  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  words 
1  eat  ’  and  ‘  drink  as  modal  terms  . .  is  to  relinquish  the 
literal  interpretation.  1880  Daily  News  23  Sept.,  Acquaint¬ 
ance  from  books  with  the  place  to  be  visited  *  discounts  * 
the  enjoyment  of  the  visit.  1882  Bithell  Counting-house 
Diet .  s.  v.,  To  discount  news  or  intelligence,  a  cant  phrase 


DISCOUNT. 
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DISCOURAGING. 


much  used  in  City  circles,  is  to  anticipate  or  expect  such 
intelligence,  and  then  act  as  though  it  nad  already  arrived. 
1883  C.  J.  Wills  Mod.  Persia  315  After  a  time  one  learns 
to  mentally  discount  the  statements  made  by  the  natives. 
a  1884  M.  Pattison  Mem.  (1885)  214  Nor  had  his  [New¬ 
man’s]  perversion,  so  long  looked  for,  and  therefore  mentally 
discounted,  at  all  fallen  upon  me  like  a  blow. 

5.  Billiards.  To  allow  discount  to,  as  to  discount 
an  inferior  player.  ( U.S .) 

Hence  Discou‘nted  ppl.  a.,  Discou/nting  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  6  Discounted  Exchange,  is, 
when  the  Drawer  and  the  Remitter  is  one  and  the  same 
Person.  1732  De  Foe  Eng.  Fraiiesman  I.  Suppl.  ii.  391 
Discounting  of  bills  is  certain  death  to  the  tradesman. 

1861  Goschen  For.  Exch.  41  The  discounting  establish¬ 
ments  at  home.  1884  Ma7ich.  Exam.  22  May  5/1  Fraudu¬ 
lent  discounting  of  worthless  accommodation  bills. 

t  Discount,  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dis- 1  +  Count 
v.]  trans.  To  count  or  reckon  separately  or  in 
separate  series. 

1655  Fuller  Ch .  Hist.  Index,  Know  that  the  discount¬ 
ing  of  Sheets  (to  expedite  the  work  at  severall  Presses)  hath 
occasioned  in  the  Fifth  book  after  page  200.  compleated,  to 
go  back  again  to  page  (153)  surrounded  in  this  fashion,  to 
prevent  confusion.  1662  J.  Fuller  ‘To  the  Reader’  in 
Fuller  Worthies ,  The  discounting  of  Sheets  (to  expedite 
the  Work  at  severall  Presses)  hath  occasioned  the  often 
mistake  of  the  Folio’s.  [Cf.  1653  Gauden  Hieraspistes  320 
Reader,  The  Reason  why  the  Folios  of  this  Book  do  not 
follow  is  because  the  Copy  (for  Expedition)  was  divided  to 
two  Printers.] 

Discountable  (diskau'ntab’l),a:.  [f.  Discount 
a1  +  -able.]  That  may  be  discounted ;  in  quot. 
1800,  within  which  a  bill  may  be  discounted. 

1800  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  420  Within  the  dis¬ 
countable  period.  1802  H.  Thornton  in  Mill  Pol.  Ecoti. 
in.  xi.  §  4  Each  is  a  discountable  article. 

Discountenance  (diskcurnt/nans),  v.  {ad. 
obs.  F.  descontenancer  (16th  c.  in  Littre,  and  in 
Cotgr.),  to  abash,  put  out  of  countenance,  niod.F. 
dicontenancer ,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  contenancer  to 
Countenance.  In  some  of  the  English  senses,  it 
is  used  as  if  f.  Dis-  7  +  Countenance  sb.  Cf.  De¬ 
face  in  some  of  its  senses.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  put  another  countenance  on,  to 
mask.  Obs.  rare. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xii.  171  His  own  ambition, 
which  was  peraduenture  discountenanced  to  the  common 
people,  but  could  not  be  counterfeited  before  God,  who 
seeth  the  very  bottome  of  our  hearts. 

2.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  put  to  shame,  dis¬ 
concert,  discourage,  abash.  (Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.) 

1580  Sidney  A  rcadia  (1613)  69  Thinking  it  want  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  made  him  so  discountenanced  with  vnwonted 
presence.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  in.  i,  Sir,  let  not 
this  dis-countenance,  or  dis-gallant  you  a  whit.  1671  Milton 
P.  R.  11.  218  How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow. . 
Discountenance  her  despised.  1690  The  Gt.  Scanderbeg  89 
He  was  no  more  discountenanced  then,  than  if  he  had  been 
at  the  head  of  his  Army.  1707  Norris  Treat.  Humility  ix. 
359  How  is  mypride  further  discountenanced,  when  I  see  thee 
my  Lord  . .  chusing  to  unite  thyself . .  with  flesh  and  blood. 

1862  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  III.  vm.  vi.  55  He  appeared 
much  discountenanced  at  this  last  part  of  iny  narrative. 

3.  To  withdraw  one’s  countenance  from,  set  the 
countenance  against;  to  show  disapprobation  of; 
to  discourage,  disfavour  :  a.  a  person. 

1591  Spenser  Tears  Muses  340  We  silly  Maides,  whom 
they  . .  with  reprochfull  scorne  discountenaunce.  1631 
Gouge  Gods  Arrows  i.  §  45.  76  Discouraging  and  dis¬ 
countenancing  the  upright.  1656  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri. 
23  Such  Mock-prophets  and  false  Messiases  as  these  will  be 
discountenanced  and  hissed  off  of  the  stage.  1807  W.  H. 
Ireland  Mod. Ship 0/ Fools  251  7iote,  He.  .discountenanced 
him  from  that  hour.  18. .  Procla/uation  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
That  all  Persons  of  Honour,  or  in  Place  of  Authority,  will 
.  .to  their  utmost  contribute  to  the  discountenancing  Persons 
of  dissolute  and  immoral  Lives. 

b.  an  act,  practice,  or  the  like. 

1589  Fleming  Georg.  Virg.  Ded.,  Ripe  to  deface  and  dis¬ 
countenance,  but  rawe  to  correct  or  imitate  the  commend¬ 
able  trauels  of  well  affected  Students.  1646  P.  Bulkeley 
Gospel  Covt.  in.  256  Profanenesse  is  discountenanced  by  all. 
1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  39  Fio  Duels  are  neither  quite  dis¬ 
countenanc’d,  nor  much  in  vogue.  1766  Burke  Whs.  II.  5 
The  late  administration,  .discountenanced,  .the  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  practise  of  removing  military  officers 
for  their  votes  in  Parliament.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm. 
343  The  traffic  was  discountenanced. 

Hence  Discou  ntenanced  ppl.  a .,  -ing  vbl.  sb. 

1597  Bp.  J.  King  Jonas  (1618)  76  Discountenancings, 
disturbing,  dispossessings  of  them.  1612  Brinsley  Lud. 
Lit.  xxvii.  (1627)  276  By  the  incouragement  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  vertue,  and  discountenancing  of  vice.  1643 
Milton  Divorce  Introd.  (1851)  4  The  sole  advocate  of  a 
discount’nanc't  truth.  1667  Locke  Ess.  Toleration  n  Fox 
Bourne  Locke  (1876)  I.  iv.  189  The  discountenancing  of 
popery  amongst  us.  1675  Art  Content m.  iv.  ix.  198  The 
most  discountenanc’d  child  oft  makes  better  proof  than  the 
dearling.  1749  W.  Dodwell  Free  Answer  97  To  prevent 
their  preaching  a  discountenanced  Doctrine. 

Discountenance  (diskau-nt/hans),  sb.  arch . 
[partly  ad.  OF.  descontenance  (14th  c.  in  Littre), 
partly  an  Eng.  formation  from  Dis-  9  4-  Counten¬ 
ance  sb.,  after  the  vb.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  discountenancing  ;  unfavour¬ 
able  aspect,  disfavour  or  disapprobation  shown. 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1595)  829  He  thought  that  the 
estimation  of  Cato  was  altogether  the  discountenance  of 
his  [own]  power  and  greatnesse.  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc. 


(1647)  338  All  discountenance  and  disgrace  done  to  the 
Clergy  reflect  upon  Christ.  1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden) 
I.  151  The  countenance  given  to  the  subscribers  and  dis¬ 
countenance  to  the  refusers.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Milton 
Wks.  II.  176  His  great  works  were  performed  under  dis¬ 
countenance.  1812  Shelley  P?*oposals  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  272 
The  discountenance  which  Government  will  show  to  such 
an  association.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  i.  4  Dis¬ 
countenance  of  warlike  policy, 
b.  with  a  and  pi. 

^  1628  F.  GREViLLE.S’zV/tttfy  (1652)19  Any  man.,  might.,  see 
how  to  set  a  good  countenance  upon  all  the  discountenances 
of  adversitie.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xviii.  iii,  Whether  it 
be  that  the  one  way  of  cheating  is  a  discountenance  or  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  other,  or  [etc.]. 

+  2.  The  fact  or  state  of  being  put  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  discomposure  of  face  ;  abashment.  Obs. 

a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  vii.  (1652)  86  The  discounten¬ 
ance,  and  depression  which  appeared  in  Sir  Francis.  1656 
Finett  For.  Ambass.  39  Much  to  their  discountenance  and 
discontent. 

Discou'utenancer.  [f.  Discountenance 
v.  +  -ER '.]  One  who  discountenances,  or  dis¬ 
courages  with  cold  looks  or  disfavour. 

1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII  (J.),  A  great  taxer  of  his  people  and 
discountenancer  of  his  nobility.  1702  Addr.fr.  Maryland 
in  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3853/1  A  Discountenancer  of  Immorality 
and  an  Encourager  of  Virtue.  1721  Wodrow  Hist.  Suff.  Ch. 
Scot.  (1828)  I.  Introd.  10  A  discountenancer  of  ministers. 

Discounter  (diskem-ntor).  [f.  Discount  v.1  + 
-er1.]  One  who  discounts  a  bill  or  note;  i.  e. 
either  the  person  who,  before  it  is  due,  pays  the 
amount  with  deduction  of  discount,  or  the  person 
who  obtains  cash  for  it  in  this  way :  see  Discount 
v.  3. 

1732  De  Foe  Eng.  Tradesman  I.  Suppl.  ii.  391  These 
discounters  of  bills  are  sometimes  bit.  1791  Burke  Let. 
Member  Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  VI.  17  The  whole  gang  of 
usurers,  pedlars,  and  itinerant  Jew-discounters.  1848  Mill 
Pol.  Econ.  iii.  xi.  §  4  A  bill  of  exchange  . .  discounted,  and 
kept  in  the  portfolio  of  the  discounter  until  it  falls  due.  1861 
Goschen  For.  Exch.  38  The  purchaser  of  the  bills  in  this 
case  takes  the  place  of  the  discounter  of  accommodation 
paper.  1883  E.  Paxton  Hood  Scot.  Char.  iii.  59  ‘Oh,  you 
need  not  hesitate  about  him,  Mr.  Carrick  [the  banker]  ’,  said 
the  proposed  discounter.  X884  J.  Bacon  in  Law  Rep.  26  Ch. 
Div.  134  The  discounter,  whether  of  a  bill,  or  bond,  or  any 
other  security,  becomes  the  owner. 

Discou-ntess,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  7  b.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  the  rank  or  dignity  of  countess. 

1630  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  iv.  iii,  Though  I  am  discountess’d, 
I  am  not  yet  dis-countenanced.  1874  Trollope  Lady  A  nna 
v,  Let  them  bring  that  I  talian  countess  over  if  they  dared  ! 
He’d  countess  her  and  dis-countess  her  too  ! 

Discouple  (diskzrp’l),  v.  [a.  OF.  dcscupler 
(12th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.),  descoupler  (Cotgr.)  to 
separate,  uncouple,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  4-  coupler  to 
Couple.]  trans.  To  separate  or  disunite  what  is 
coupled,  to  uncouple. 

£1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay nion  ix.  241  Now  are  dys- 
coupled  the  foure  sones  of  Aymon,  for  I  have  slayne 
Richarde.  1549  Hooper  Declar.  Ten  Comjjia7idni.  x.  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  384  Neither  doth  the  magistrate  dissolve  that 
God  hath  bound,  nor  discouple  that  God  coupled.  1883 
W.  S.  Dugdale  tr.  Dante's  Purgatorio  xxv.  280  Ascending 
the  steps  whose  narrowness  discouples  those  who  mount, 
b.  intr.  for  rejl. 

1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkzuormes  66  When  they  die  after  de¬ 
coupling. 

Discour,  -coure,  obs.  ff.  Discover  v. 
t  Discou  rage,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Courage 
sb. :  or  f.  Discourage  zl]  Want  or  failure  of 
courage  ;  the  state  of  discouragement. 

c  1500  Three  Kings  So7is  105  Their  enemyes  were  in  suche 
discorage  that  thei  durst  not  wele  be  seen  at  no  scarmyssh. 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasin.  Par.  Matt.  v.  (R.),  Many.. be 
brought  in  discourage  of  themselves,  by  the  reason  of 
pouertie  . .  or  by  aduersitie.  1586  Bright  Melanch.  xxxiii. 
184  They  are  faint-hearted,  and  full  of  discourage.  1611 
Speed  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  (1614)  1.7/1  Causing  their  king 
Canute  with  discourage  to  retire. 

Discourage  (diskirred^),  v.  Also  5-6  dis-, 
dyscorage  (6  dischorage).  [ad.  OF.  descoragier, 
later  descourager,  mod.F.  decourager ;  f.  des-,  Dis- 
4  +  corage,  Courage  jA] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  courage,  confidence,  or 
moral  energy  ;  to  lessen  the  courage  of ;  to  dis¬ 
hearten,  dispirit.  The  opposite  of  encourage. 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  cxxxii.  196  How  therle  of  chartres 
discoraged  themperour  of  Constantinople  that  he  shold  not 
goo  and  socoure  our  peple.  1535  Coverdale  Jer.  xxxviii. 
4  Thus  he  discorageth  the  hondes  of  the  soudyers  yc  be  in 
this  cite,  and  the.  hondes  of  all  the  people.  1611  Bible 
Tra)isl.  Pref.  2  His  Royall  heart  was  not  daunted  or  dis¬ 
couraged.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  21,  I  think  no  Slow  of 
Despond  would  discourage  me.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  rou7id 
World  (1840)  253  He  would  be  very  far  from  discouraging 
me.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  E7ig.  III.  232  No  trick,  no  lie, 
which  was  thought  likely  to  discourage  the  starving  garrison 
was  spared.  absol.  1789  Anna  Seward  Lett.  (1811)  II. 
226  Difficulty  rather  stimulates  than  discourages. 

b.  with,  complement :  To  deter  (by  discourage¬ 
ment)  f  to  do  something  (obs.);  from  ( \for )  an  act. 

1529  More  Suppl.  Soulys  Wks.  337/1  Not  for  yfc  we  wold 
discorage  you  to  dispose  well  your  goodes  when  ye  dye. 
1529  Supplic.  to  Kmg  (E.E.T.S.)  36  This  they  doo  to 
dyscorage  all  men  from  the  studye  of  Gods  Worde.  1598 
R.  Bernard  tr.  Tere7ice  (1607)  337  The  poet  ..  was  nowe 
almost  discouraged  for  taking  any  more  paines.  a  1682 
Sir  T.  Browne  T7'acts  (1684)  191  It  discouraged  from  all 
Navigation  about  it.  a  1698  Temple  (J.),  Unless  you  .. 


discourage  them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.  1699 
Dampier  Voy.  II.  1.  89  The  Seamen  are  discouraged  from 
fishing  for  them  by  the  King.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters 
II.  3  We  shall  be  discouraged  from  the  laborious  . .  task, 
t  C.  trails f.  and  fig.  Obs. 

a  1529  Skelton  Replyc .  355  For  to  disparage  And  to  dis¬ 
corage  The  fame  matryculate  Of  poetes  laureate.  1577 

B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  (1586)  87  You  shall  some¬ 
time  have  one  branch  more  gallant  then  his  fellowes,  which 
if  you  cutte  not  away,  you  discourage  all  the  rest.  1657  in 
Burton's  Diary  ( 1828)  II.  150  Though  the  face  of  public 
worship  of  late  be  discouraged. 

2.  transf.  To  lessen  or  repress  courage  for  (an 
action  or  project) ;  to  discountenance,  express  dis¬ 
approval  of,  ‘  throw  cold  water  on  ’. 

i64I  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  11.  xv.  (1648)  292, 1  would  be 
loath  to  discourage  the  enquiry  of  any  ingenuous  artificer. 
a  1649  Eikon  Bas.  xii.  (1824)106,  I  might  neither  Incourage 
the  rebels  insolence,  nor  discourage  the  Protestants  loyalty 
and  patience.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  1.  85  Thro  their 
oppression . .  trading  is  discouraged.  1735  Berkeley  Querist 
§  42  Idleness  should  of  all  things  be  discouraged.  1809 
Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  k  x73  A  set  of  lectures  upon  poli¬ 
tical  economy  would  be  discouraged  in  Oxford.  1872  Yeats 
Growth  Comm.  56  Laws  were  made  to  discourage  usury. 

+  3.  intr.  (for  rejl.)  To  lose  courage  or  confi¬ 
dence.  Obs. 

1553  Bale  Vocacyon  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1808-12)  VI.  464(0.) 
Because  that  poore  Churche  shulde  not  utterly  discourage, 
in  her  extreme  adversitees.  1574  Hellowes  Gueuara' s 
Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  33  Scipio  considering  the  Numantines  to 
increase  in  pride,  and  the  Romanes  to  discourage. 

Discourageable  (disk®vedgab’l),  a.  rare.  [f. 
Discourage  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  dis¬ 
couraged  or  disheartened  ;  to  be  discouraged. 

1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Confcmpl.,  N.  T.  iv.  xxvi,  O  loue  to  un- 
thankfull  souls !  not  discourageable  by  the  most  hatefull 
indignities. 

Discou'raged,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed  '.] 
Deprived  of  courage  or  confidence,  disheartened. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xix.  (R.),  He  wente 
awaye  with  a  discouraged  and  heauye  mynde.  1667  F lavel 
Sabit  Indeed  {1754)  44  Discouraged  souls,  how  many  do  you 
reckon  the  Lord  for  ?  1847  T  ennyson  Princ.  ill.  137, 1  grew 
discouraged,  Sir.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  8  June  4/1  Seductive 
terms  about  fettered  industry,  discouraged  capital,  and  the 
undue  taxation  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Discouragement  (disktriedgment).  [ad.  OF. 
descouragement,  descoragement  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  mod.F.  decouragement ,  i.  descoragier,  des¬ 
courager  to  Discourage  :  cf.  Encouragement.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  discouraging. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  131  (R.)  To  the  great  discourage- 
ment  and  hinderance  of  the  same  marchanis  and  fishermen. 
a  17  97  H.  Walpole  Geo.  //(i 847)  I.  iv.  89  His  severity  to 
and  discouragement  of  that  pest  of  society,  Attorneys.  1880 

C.  R.  Markham  Peruv.  Bark  xii.  414  From  that  time  there 
was  nothing  but  discouragement  and  obstruction.  Mod. 
The  discouragement  of  rash  and  premature  attempts. 

2.  The  fact  or  state  of  being  discouraged ;  want 
of  spirit  or  confidence ;  depression  of  spirit  with 
regard  to  action  or  effort.  (The  more  usual  sense.) 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvifis  List.  iii.  ii.  (1634)261  The  feeling 
..turneth  onely  to  terrour  and  discouragement,  a  1600 
Hooker  Disc.  Justif  Wks.  1617  II.  53  That  repining  dis¬ 
couragement  of  heart,  which  tempteth  God.  1612  Brinsley 
Lud.  Lit.  iii.  (1627)  20  About  which  I  have  taken  no  small 
griefe  and  discouragement.  1844  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII. 
157  He  represents  it  as  having  caused  so  much  discourage¬ 
ment  at  Sparta,  that  [etc.],  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eiig.  V.  30 

[It]  showed  how  great  was  the  discouragement  into  which 
the  loss  of  Beton  had  thrown  them.  1878  Lecky  Eng. 
in\ZthC.  II.  v.  50  Poverty  and  discouragement  became 
more  general  than  ever. 

3.  That  which  discourages ;  a  disheartening  or 
deterrent  influence. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Pref.  Wks.  (1653)  9  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  such  discouragements  . .  he  proceeded  on  with 
courage.  1720  Swift  Mod.  Educ.,  The  books  read  at 
school  and  colleges  are  full  of  . .  discouragements  from 
vice,.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  319  Their  first 
discouragement  was,  the  country  was  all  open  with  very 
little  wood.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  viii.  123  Strong 
discouragements  which  had  often  chilled  the  glowing  antici¬ 
pations. 

Discourager  (diskzrred^j).  [f.  Discourage 
v.  +  -ER  L]  One  who  or  that  which  discourages  or 
disheartens ;  one  who  discountenances  or  ‘  throws 
cold  water  3  upon  efforts. 

1631  Gouge  God’s  A7*rows  i.  §46.80  None  [are]  greater 
discouragers  of  the  upright.  1710  Macclesfield  in  Ld. 
Campbell  Cha7iccllors  (1857)  VI.  exxi.  10  Discouragers  of 
those  who  preach  virtue  and  piety.  1849  Lewis  Dijlueuce 
Author.  Opin.  ix.  (L.),  The  promoter  of  truth  and  the 
discourager  of  error.  1884  G.  P.  Lathrop.  True  i.  5 
Antiquity  is  a  great  discourager  of  the  sympathies. 

Discoxvraging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  J]. 
The  action  of  the  verb  Discourage  ;  discourage¬ 
ment.  (Now  chiefly  gerundial.) 

1545  Primer  Hen.  VIII,  in  3  Primers  (1848)  519  In  all 
trouble  and  adversity  to  be  quiet  . .  without  discouraging 
and  desperation.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cotiq.  IV.  Didia  318  The 
overthrow  [was]  a  great  discouraging  of  the  enemie.  1603 
Knolles  Hist .  Turks  (1638)  35  To  the  great  discouraging 
of  all  other  Christian  Princes. 

Discouraging,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  discourages  or  causes  discouragement ;  dis¬ 
heartening. 

1678  Bunyan  Pilgr.  1.  77  Over  that  Valley  hangs  the  dis¬ 
couraging  Clouds  of  confusion.  17x5  De  Foe  Fam.  In* 
struct.  1.  iii,  With  many  discouraging  thoughts  for  the 
event.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lviii.  (1862)  V.  158  The  answer 
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returned  was  discouraging.  1876  T.  Hardy  Ethclberta 
(1890)  185  Despite  her  discouraging  words,  he  still  went  on. 

Hence  Discou  rag-ingly  adv .,  in  a  discouraging 
manner ;  +  Discou  ragingness. 

1690  J.  Mackenzie  Siege  London- Derry  21/2  Collonel 
Lundy,  .spoke  so  discou  raging  I  y  to  many  of  them  concern¬ 
ing  the  indefensibleness  of  the  place.  1727  Baii.ey  vol.  II, 
Discouragingness ,  discouragement.  1882  Annie  Thomas 
A llerton  Toivcrs  II.  viii.  151  Treating  her  confidences  coldly,  j 
not  to  say,  discouragingly. 

t  Discoursative,  -itive,  a.  obs.  rare.  [f. 
Discourse:  see-ATiVE.]  a.  Pertaining  to  discourse 
or  conversation,  b.  Of  or  belonging  to  ‘discourse ’ 
or  reason,  rational. 

1600  C.  Sutton  Disce  Mori  ii.  (1838)  23  As  if  it  were 
only  some  arbitrab'e  matter  or  discoursitive.  1610  Mark¬ 
ham  Master/).  1.  vii.  17  Horses  discerne  by  meanes  of  the 
vertue  Imaginatiue,  Discoursatiue,  and  Memoratiue. 

Discourse  (diskoous),  sb.  Also  4-5  discours, 
diseors.  [a.  F.  discours ,  ad.  L.  discurs-us  ‘  run¬ 
ning  to  and  fro,  conversation,  discourse  ’  (after 
cours L.  cursus)  :  cf.  It.  discorso,  Sp.  discurso. 

L.  discurs-us  is  f.  discurs-,  ppl.  stem  of  disetirrere : 
see  next.] 

1 1.  Onward  course ;  process  or  succession  of  time, 
events,  actions,  etc. ;  ^Course.  Obs. 

1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1549)  134  The  naturall  discourse 
of  the  sunne.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  1  Pet.  i.  (R.), 
But  when  y*  day  shal  come,  &  the  discourse  of  things  turned 
vp  side  down,  they  shall  be  tormented,  and  you  shal  reioyce. 
1565  Jewel  Dcf  A  pot.  ( 1 6  t  j  )  91  It  is  most  euident  by  the 
w  hole  discourse  of  the  Text.  1577  Hellowes  Gnenara's 
Chron.  65  The  riuer  Tygris  in  the  discourse  of  his  currant 
inaketh  an  llande.  1588  Greene  Pandosto  (1607)  *8  This 
tragicall  discourse  of  Fortune  so  daunted  them,  as  they 
went  like  shadowes.  1612  Shelton  Quix.  I.  11.  v.  89  The 
Knights-errant.  .did . .suffer  much  Woe  and  Misery  in  the 
Discourse  of  their  Lives. 

b.  In  the  following  the  meaning  is  perhaps  ‘course  of 
arms  or  combat  *  (cf.  Course  sb.  5) ;  though  other  explan¬ 
ations  have  been  proposed. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  viii.  14  The  villaine  . .  Himself 
addrest  unto  this  new  debate,  And  with  his  club  him  all 
about  so  blist  That  he  which  way  to  turne  him  scarcely 
wist :  Sometimes  aloft  he  layd,  sometimes  alow,  Now  here, 
now  there,  and  oft  him  neare  he  mist.  .At  last  the  caytive, 
after  long  discourse,  When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoyded 
quite,  Resolved  in  one  t’assemble  all  his  force.  1611  Beau¬ 
mont  &  Fl.  King  3-  No  King  11.  i,  Good  captain  Bessus, 
tell  us  the  discourse  [viz.  of  single  combat]  Betwixt  Tigranes 
and  our  king,  and  how  We  got  the  victory. 

+  2.  ‘  The  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  it 
passes  from  premises  to  consequences  ’  (J.) ;  reason¬ 
ing,  thought,  ratiocination;  the  faculty  of  reasoning, 
reason,  rationality.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Booth,  v.  Pr.  iv.  165  It  [intelligence] 
byholdeh  alle  binges  so  as  I  shal  seye  by  a  strok  of  [?ou3t 
formely  wifj  oute  discours  or  collacioun.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxviii.  75  He  knoweth  all  hynge,  therfore 
there  is  nougJit  ferther  to  seken  by  discours.  1604  Ed¬ 
monds  Observ.  Csesar's  Comm.  39  The  soule  of  man  is 
endued  with  a  power  of  discourse,  whereby  it  concludeth 
either  according  to  the  certainetie  of  reason,  or  the  learning 
of  experience,  a  1618  Raleigh  Rem.  (1644)  I3I  The  Dog 
. .  we  see  is  plentifully  furnished  with  inward  discourse. 
1672  Wilkins  Nat.  Relig.  56  The  discerning  of  that  con¬ 
nexion  or  dependance  which  there  is  betwixt  several  pro¬ 
positions.  .which  is  called  ratiocination,  or  discourse.  1788 
Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  353  Discourse,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  motion  or  progress  of  the  mind  from  one  judgment  to 
another.  1864  Bowen  Logic  vii.  177  Discourse  ( discursus , 
Siaroia)  indicates  the  operation  of  comparison. 

+  b.  Phr.  Discourse  of  reason',  process  or  faculty 
of  reasoning.  Obs.  or  arch . 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxviii.  74  The  soule 
seketh  by  diseors  of  reson  the  skyles  and  the  causes  of  the 
wonderful  beaute  of  creatures.  1553  Eden  Treat .  Ncwe 
Ind.  (Arb.)  9  As  could  hardely  be  comprehended  by  the 
discourse  of  reason.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  150  A  beast 
that  wants  discourse  of  Reason.  1675  South  Scrm.  In¬ 
gratitude  (1715)  455  By  the  Discourses  of  Reason,  or  the 
Discoveries  of  Faith.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph. 
App.  I.  415  No  one  with  the  ordinary  discourse  of  reason 
could  commit  an  error  in  regard  to  them. 

3.  Communication  of  thought  by  speech ;  ‘mutual 
intercourse  of  language  ’  (J.)  ;  talk,  conversation. 
arch. 

1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  112  But  what 
make  I  discourse  in  these  thinges  to  you,  whiche  knowe 
them  muche  better  then  I.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  v.  iii. 

99  Ample  enterchange  of  sweet  Discourse.  1597-6  Bacon 
Ess.,  Discourse  (Arb.)  14  Some  in  their  discourse,  desire 
rather  commendation  of  wit  ..  then  of  iudgement.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  viii.  21  i  Sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  eare 
Then  Fruits  of  Palm-tree.  1713  Swift  Frenzy  J.  Dennis , 

I  .  .laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  of  entering  into  discourse 
with  him.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  306,  i  finding  she  did 
not  much  care  for  talking  upon  that  Subject,  chang’d  the 
Discourse.  1863  Longf .  Wayside  Inn  11.  Prel.  vii,  Mean¬ 
while  the  Student  held  discourse  With  the  Musician. 

+  b.  The  faculty  of  conversing  ;  conversational 
power.  Obs. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  in.  !.  109,  I  know  a  wench  of 
excellent  discourse,  Prettie  and  wittie.  1606  —  TV.  .$•  Cr. 

1.  ii.  275  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse  . .  and 
so  forth  :  the  Spice,  and  salt  that  seasons  a  man  1  1641 
Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  1  His  wisdom  was  great,  and  his 
judgement  most  acute  :  of  solid  discourse,  affable,  humble, 
c.  (with  a  and  pi.)  A  talk,  a  conversation,  arch. 
1632  I  -Athgow  Trav.  vi.  286  In  the  midst  of  my  Discourses, 

1  told  his  Highnesse.  .the  Guardians  request.  1644  Milton 
Educ .  Wks.  (1847)  98/1  The  satisfaction  which  you  profess 
to  have  received  from  those  incidental  discourses.  1715 


De  Foe  Earn.  Instruct.  !.  viii,  I  have  had  a  long  discourse 
with  my  father.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  111.  ii.  183  They 
neither  can  speak  nor  attend  to  the  discourses  of  others. 
1887  Bowen  Virg.  ZEneid  1.  748  Dido  the  while  with  many 
discourses  lengthens  the  night. 

t  d.  A  common  talk,  report,  rumour.  Obs. 

1692  R.  L’Estrange  Josephus'  Antiq.  11.  ix.  (1733)  43 
There  went  a  Discourse  about  that  made  their  malice 
against  them  still  more  implacable,  a  1715  Burnet  Own 
Time(  1823)  I.  287  Many  discourses  were  set  about  upon 
this  occasion. 

+  4.  Narration  ;  a  narrative,  tale,  account.  Obs. 
\$jz  Sir  T.  Smith  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  III.  21  This 
is  hitherto  a  brief  discourse  of  that  which  hath  passed  sith 
my  lord  Admiralls  commyng  to  Paris.  1575  (title),  A  brief 
Discours  off  the  Troubles  . .  abowte  the  Booke  off  Common 
Prayer  and  Ceremonies.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v ,  237 
'Troubling  me.. to  show  them  the  rare  Discourses  of  my 
long  two  yeares  survey  of  Turkey.  1647  Mav  Hist.  Pari. 
11.  i.  545  Out  of  whose  faithfull  relation  pf  that  Rebellion. . 
I  have  partly  collected  my  discourse  of  it. 

5.  A  spoken  or  written  treatment  of  a  subject,  in 
which  it  is  handled  or  discussed  at  length  ;  a  dis¬ 
sertation,  treatise,  homily,  sermon,  or  the  like. 
(Now  the  prevailing  sense.) 

1581  Pettie  Guazzos  Civ.  Conv.  1.  18  b,  Referring  to  y° 
long  discourses  which  y°  divines  make  of  it.  1596  Haring- 
ton  Metam.  Ajax  (1814)  15  The  discourse  ensuing  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  47 
The  acute  and  distinct  Arminius  was  perverted  meerly  by 
the  perusing  of  a  namelesse  discours  writt’n  at  Delf.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  106  r  7  Authors  who  have  published 
Discourses  of  Practical  Divinity.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  iii. 
116  Dr.  N.  Grew  read  a  discourse  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1675.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  84  The  volume  opens  with 

a  short  preliminary  Discourse  on  the  education  and  duties 
of  a  Surgeon.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Fug.  II.  176  In  the 
pulpit  the  effect  of  his  discourses,  which  were  delivered 
without  any  note,  was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure. 

+  6.  a.  Familiar  intercourse,  familiarity,  b. 
Familiarity  with  a  subject ;  conversancy  (in).  Obs. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  hi.  i.  108  If  you  be  honest,  and  fair, 
your  Honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  Beautie. 
1604  E.  G.  D' Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  1.  v.  17  The  Portugals 
.  .a  Nation  that  hath  more  discourse  in  the  Arte  of  Navi¬ 
gation  then  any  other. 

7.  Comb . 

1628  Earle  Microcosm Scepticlce  in  Relig.  (Arb.)  67  He 
is  strangely  vnfix’t,  and  a  new  man  euery  day,  as  his  last 
discourse-books  Meditations  transport  him. 

Discourse  (disko*-.is\  v.  [f.  Discourse  sb. ; 
prob.  influenced  by  F.  discourir  ‘to  discourse  of’ 
Cotgr.,  ad.  L.  discurrere  to  run  to  and  fro,  dis¬ 
course,  f.  Dis-  1  +  currere  to  run  :  cf.  F.  courir  to 
run,  secondary  form  of  OF.  courre L.  currere. 
OF.  had  also  the  more  literal  senses  ‘  to  run  to  and 
fro,  to  traverse  ’.] 

+ 1.  intr.  To  run,  move,  or  travel  over  a  space, 
region,  etc. ;  transf.  to  ‘run  out’,  extend.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1547  Surrey  Aeneul  iv.  475  With  silence  [silent]  looke 
discoursing  over  al.  1555  Eden  Decades  213  A  greate 
parte  of  lande.  .discoursynge  towarde  the  West. 

t  2.  intr .  ‘  To  pass  from  premises  to  conclusions  ’ 
(J.) ;  to  reason.  (Also  with  obj.  clause.)  Obs.  (Cf. 
Discourse  sb.  2.) 

1592  Davies  Immort.  Soul  1.  (R.),  Nor  can  herself  dis¬ 
course  or  judge  of  ought,  But  what  the  sense  collects,  and 
home  doth  bring ;  And  yet  the  pow’rs  of  her  discoursing 
thought,  From  these  collections  is  a  diverse  thing,  a  1652 
J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  105  A  mind,  i.  e.  something  within 
us  that  thinks,  apprehends,  reasons,  and  discourses.  1660 
Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dtibit.  1.  ii.  rule  iii.  §  5  If  in  philosophy 
we  discourse  that  the  true  God,  being  a  Spirit  without 
shape  or  figure,  cannot  be  represented  by  an  image,  a  1700 
Dryden  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  (R.),  Those  very  elements,  .trans¬ 
lated  grow,  have  sense  or  can  discourse. 

+  b.  trans.  To  turn  over  in  the  mind,  think 
over.  Obs. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  19  He  discoursed 
many  things  in  his  minde.^  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad.  11.  2  He 
discourst,  how  best  he  might  approue  His  vow  made  for 
Achilles  grace. 

3.  intr.  To  hold  discourse,  to  speak  with  another 
or  others,  talk,  converse;  to  discuss  a  matter,  confer. 
(Cf.  Discourse  sb.  3.) 

1559  [see  Discoursing  vbl.  j3.].  2590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v. 
i.  152  For  all  the  rest,  Let  Lyon,  Moone-shine,  Wall,  and 
Louers  twaine,  At  large  discourse.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  iii.  i.  295 
Thou  shalt  discourse  To  yong  Octavius,  of  the  state^  of 
things.  1660  Trial  Regie.  154  We  would  sit  up  discoursing 
about  these  unhappy  wars.  1677  C.  Hatton  in  Hatton 
Con\  (1878)  152  Several  persouns  are  discoursed  of  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  1695-6  R.  Fisher  in  Blackmore  Hist.  Conspir. 
(1723)  75  It  was  discoursed  . .  about  seizing  on  the  King  in 
Kensington  House.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  204  And  he 
:  in  return,  instructed  me  in  the  Portugueze  Language :  so 
that  in  a  short  time  we  could  discourse  in  either.  1801 
j  Southey  Thalaba  11.  xxxvi,  Now  his  tongue  discoursed  of 
!  regions  far  remote.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  89  I  am 
quite  willing  to  discourse  with  Socrates  in  his  own  manner. 
Jig.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  $  Jul.  11.  ii.  13  She  speakes,  yet 
she  sayes  nothing,  what  of  that  ?  Her  eye  discourses,  I  will 
answere  it.  1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman-Hater  ill.  i,  I’ll 
promise  peace,  and  fold  mine  arms  up  ;  let  but  mine  eye 
discourse.  1644  [see  Discoursing  ppl.  a.  2]. 

b.  trans.  (with  compl.)  To  pass  (time)  away  in 
discourse  or  talk ;  to  bring  (a  person)  by  discourse 
into  (some  state). 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  ill.  iii.  38  How.  .shall  we  discourse  The 
freezing  houres  away?  1672  Eachard  Hobbs'  State  Nat. 
106,  I  always  found  it  an  endless  thing  to  reason  and  dis¬ 
course  people  into  any  soundness  of  mind.  1820  Hazlitt 


Led.  Dram.  Lit .  137  Seated  round  [they]  discourse  the 
silent  hours  away. 

4.  intr.  To  speak  or  write  at  length  on  a  subject ; 
to  utter  or  pen  a  discourse.  (Cf.  Discourse  sb.  5.) 

1564  [implied  in  Discourser].  1628  Prynnk  Cats.  Cozens 
23  They  haue  discoursed  of  these  seuen  sinnes.  1632  Lith¬ 
gow  Trav.  vi.  239  Josephus  ..  largely  discourseth  of  many 
hundred  thousands  famished,  .within  this  multipotent  City. 
a  1704  Locke  (J.),  The  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing 
of  are  not  known  to  children,  ideots,  and  a  greater  part  of 
mankind.  1750  Lardner  Wks.  (1838)  III.  38  Mr.  Wolff 
has  discoursed  largely  of  this  matter,  a  1862  Buckle 
Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  iv.  203  If  he  discoursed  for  two  hours 
without  intermission,  he  was  valued  as  a  zealous  pastor. 

5.  trans.  Togo  through  in  speech  ;  to  treat  of  in 
speech  or  writing  ;  to  talk  over,  discuss ;  to  talk  of, 
converse  about ;  to  tell,  narrate,  relate,  arch. 

1563  87  Foxe  A.  #  M.  (1684)  III.  357  We  have  discoursed 
the  Story  of  Mr.  Robert  Glover.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI, 

I.  iv.  26  How  wert  thou  handled,  being  Prisoner?. .  Discourse 
I  prethee  on  this  Turrets  top.  a  1592  Marlowe  &  Nashe 
Dido  11.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  256/2  To  discourse  at  large,  And 
truly  too,  how  Troy  was  overcome,  a  2652  J.  Smith  Sel. 
Disc.  ix.  iii.  (1821)  422  Having  discoursed  the  nobleness  of 
religion  in  its  original  and  nature ;  we  come  now  to  consider 
the  excellency  of  religion  in  its  properties.  2654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  388  Alcibiades  cut  of  his  Dogs  Taile.  .that  so  the 
talkative  people  might  lesse  discourse  his  other  Actions.  2726 
Collier  tr.  Greg.  Nazianzen  57,  I  need  not  discourse,  that 
Passion,  Rancour,  and  Malice,  are  not  allow’d  a  Christian. 
1727  Swift  Gulliver  11.  viii.  170  Discoursing  this  matter 
with  the  sailors  while  I  was  asleep.  2822  B.  Cornwall 
Dram.  Scenes ,  Tartarus ,  Moans,  beside  Its  waters  rising, 
discourse  tales  of  sin. 

Jig.  2592  Greene  M aided s  Drcamc  xxix,  His  open  hands 
discours’d  his  inward  grace. 

fb.  To  utter,  say;  to  speak  or  write  formally. 
(With  the  utterance  or  thing  said  as  object.)  Obs. 

2604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  282  Drunke?  And  speake  Parrat  ? 
..And  discourse  Fustian  with  ones  owne  shadow?  *654 
Whitlock  Zootomia  446  Who  it  may  be  can  discourse 
nothing  but  slander,  or  censure.  2744  Harris  Three  Treat. 
111.  1.  (1765)  108  The  Joy.  .in  recollecting  what  we  have  dis¬ 
coursed  on  these  Subjects. 

c.  To  utter,  give  forth  (musical  sounds). 

(Chiefly  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  Shakspere  passage.) 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  hi.  ii.  374  Giue  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  excellent  Musicke.  1837 
Carlyle  Pr.  Rev.  III.  111.  ix.  (1872)  135  The  tocsins  dis¬ 
course  stern  music.  1882  Scribner's  Mag.  XXI.  267/2  The 
Ridgemont  brass  band  was  discoursing  familiar  strains.  1882 
Besant  Revolt  oj Man  xi.  (1883)  263  On  the  Green  the  band 
was  discoursing  sweet  music. 

+  6.  trails.  To.speak  or  0911  verse  with  (a  person), 
to  talk  to ;  to  discuss  a  matter  with,  confer  with ; 
to  speak  to,  address,  harangue.  Obs.  or  arch. 

(Very  common  down  to  1750). 

1677  A.  Yarranton  Eng.  Improv.  25  All  the  People,  .will 
discourse  their  Parliament  Men  in  these  things  hinted  at. 
1689-92  Locke  Toleration  iii.  ii.  Wks.  1727  II.  330  A  Friend 
whom  I  discoursed  on  this  Point,  a  1695  Wood  Lifc(0.  H.S.) 
III.  408  He  overtook  me  on  horse  back,  .and  discours’d  me 
aloud.  2702  Echard  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  226  While  Peter  thus 
discoursed  the  people.  2763  Fkanklin  Let.  Wks.  1887  III. 
229  That  I  might  . .  have  more  convenient  opportunities  of 
discoursing  them  on  our  publick  affairs.  2866  Whittier 
Marg.  Smith's  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks.  1889  I.  21  Sir  Thomas  dis¬ 
coursed  us  in  his  lively  way. 

+  Discou  rseless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Discourse  sb. 
m+  -less.]  Void  of  reasoning  power ;  unreasoning. 

2620  Shelton  Quix.  II.  vi.  69  To  attempt  things  whence 
rather  harm  may  after  result  unto  us  then  good,  is  the  part 
of  rash  and  discourseless  brains. 

Discourser  (ciisko;>us9.i).  Also  6  -our,  7  -or. 
[f.  Discourse  v.  +  -eh  1 .]  One  who  discourses; 
a  speaker,  talker,  narrator,  preacher,  orator ;  the 
writer  of  a  discourse  or  dissertation. 

1564  Brief.  Exam.  *  *  iij  b,  There  are  much  paynes  be¬ 
stowed  of  these  discoursours.  1579  J.  Stubbes  GapingGulf 
A  vj  b,  These  discoursers  that  vse  the  word  of  God  with  as 
little  conscience  as  they  doe  Machiavel.  1600  O.  E.  Reply 
Libel  1.  vii.  166  An  idle  discourser,  that  mooueth  questions, 
that  bee  not  to  purpose.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <$• 
Commw.  300  Some  few  particulars  . .  worthy  a  much  more 
ample  discourse,  and  a  . .  better  informed  discourser.  1713 
Bentley  Freethinking  65  (R.)  Our  discourser  here  has 
quoted  nine  verses  out  of  it.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852) 

II.  415  It  behoves  the  discourser  upon  religious  matters  to 

consider  [etc.].  1884  Church  Bacon  iii.  62  Perhaps  she  dis¬ 

trusted  in  business  and  state  affairs  so  brilliant  a  discourser. 

Discoursing,  vl>l.  sb.  [f.  Discourse  v.  + 
-ingL]  The  action  of  the  verb  Discourse,  q.v. ; 
talking,  conversation ;  discussion. 

1559  Bp.  Scot  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  x.  33  Let  the 
prestes.  .meet  together,  .for  the  discoursinge  therof.  1667 
j  Bp.  S.  Parker  Cens.  Platon.  Phil.  37  Plato’s  discoursings 
I  about  practicall  matters  are  exceeding  handsome  and 
pertinent.  1683  Haeke  Collect.  Voy.  (1699)  1.  7  We  concluded 
the  discoursing  of  Women  at  Sea  was  very  unlucky,  and 
occasioned  the  Storm.  1894  Athemeum  17  Mar.  339/1  To 
listen  to  the  discoursing  of  an  accomplished  man  of  letters 
. .  is  always  a  pleasure. 

Discoursing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ixg  -.] 
That  discourses  ;  see  the  verb. 

1 1.  Passing  from  premisses  to  consequences, 
reasoning  ;  reasonable,  rational.  Obs. 

1592  Davies  Immort.  Soul  ii.  xi.  (i7i4)29Brutes  do  want 
that  quick  discoursing  Pow’r,  Which  doth  in  us^  the  erring 
Sense  correct.  2638  K.  Digby  Let.  cone.  Relig.  ii.  (1651)  14 
The  Fathers  works  . .  will  fairly  inform  a  rational  and  dis¬ 
coursing  man  of  the  true  state  of  them.  2642  R. Carpenter 
Experience  11.  v.  156  Motives  . .  sufficient  to  induce  a  dis¬ 
coursing  man  to  forsake  the  Jesuits. 
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+  b.  Passing  rapidly  from  one  thought  to  an¬ 
other  ;  busily  thinking.  Obs. 

a  1568  Ascham  Scholcm.  1.  (Arb.)  78  A  factious  hart,  a  dis¬ 
coursing  head,  a  mynde  to  medle  in  all  mens  matters.  1625 
Bacon  Ess.,  Truth  (Arb.)  499  And  though  the  Sects  of 
Philosophers  of  that  Kinde  he  gone,  yet  there  remaine  cer- 
taine  discoursing  Wits.  1638  Ford  Lady's  Trial  in.  iii,  We 
. .  Frame  strange  conceits  in  our  discoursing  brains. 

2.  Talking,  holding  discourse ;  delivering  a  dis¬ 
course. 

a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  (Arb.)  76  A  busie  head,  a  dis¬ 
coursing  tong,  and  a  factious  harte.  1644  Bulwer  (title), 
Chirologia  :  or  the  Naturall  Language  of  the  Hand.  Com¬ 
posed  of  the  Speaking  Motions,  and  Discoursing  Gestures 
thereof.  1891  Daily  News  2  Oct.  5/6  Mrs.  Theodore  Fry. . 
and  Miss  Orme,  were  the  discoursing  ladies. 

t  Discoirrsist.  Obs.  [f.  Discourse  v.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  reasons  or  draws  conclusions. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  ir.  205  Thereby 
every  good  Discoursist  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fault,  and  repent  himselfe  thereof. 

Discoursitive :  see  Discoursative. 
t  Discou’rsive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Discourse  v.  + 
-I ve  :  cf.  discursive,  which  follows  Latin  analogies.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ‘  discourse  ’  or  reason ; 
having  the  power  of  reasoning  ;  rational. 

1594  Carew  Hilaries  Exam.  I  Tits  (1616)  60  Vnderstood 
of  the  faculties  or  reasonable  wits,  which  are  discoursiue  and 
actiue.  1645  Rutherford  Tryalfy  Tri.  Faith  (1845  286  The 
prime  faculty,  reason,  the  discoursive  power.  1649  Davenant 
Love  <$-  Honour  1.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  III.  109  The  brute  herd 
..though  they  want  Discoursive  soul,  are  less  inhuman  far 
than  he.  1678  Lively  Orac.  ir.  §  62.  261  He  must  be  sup¬ 
pos'd.  .to  have  given  men  discoursive  faculties. 

b.  Proceeding  by  reasoning,  argumentative. 

1588  J.  Harvey  (title),  Discoursive  Probleme  concerning 
Prophesies.  1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  22  a,  Hee  fell 
into  a  discoursive  consideration,  what  this  world  was.  a  1652 
J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc .  iv.  94  All  such  actions,  .we  know,  without 
any  great  store  of  discoursive  inquiry,  to  attribute  to  their 
own  proper  causes.  1753  L.  M.  tr.  Du  Boscq's  Accomplished 
Woman  1.  221  Fortune  gives  kingdoms,  but  art  no  more 
than  discoursive  knowledge  and  science. 

2.  Passing  from  one  thing  to  another,  discursive. 
1592  Davies  Immort.  Soul  vm.  xi.  (1714)  52  His  sight  is 

not  discoursive,  by  degrees ;  But  seeing  the  whole,  each 
single  Part  doth  see.  1613  W.  Browne  Sheph.  Pipe  vii.  (R.) 
Thou. .  In  thy  discoursive  thought,  dost  range  as  farre. 

3.  Disposed  or  ready  to  discourse  or  converse  ; 
talkative;  conversable,  communicative. 

1605  Daniel  Philotas  Poems  (1717)  321  See  how  these  vain 
Discoursive  Bookmen  talk.  1642  Howell  For.Trav.  (Arb.) 
30  The  one  Discoursive  and  Sociable,  the  other  Reserved 
and  Thoughtfull.  1669  Noon  Life  (Oxf.  H.  S.)  II.  169  He 
found  him  a  complaisant  man,  very  free  and  discoursive. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of  discourse  or  dialogue;  con¬ 
versational. 

a  1592  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  1.  (Rtldg.)  254/2  But  thou 
art  gone,  and  leav’st  me  here  alone,  To  dull  the  air  with  my 
discoursive  moan.  C1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  III.  ix.17  You 
promised  a  further  expression  of  your  self  by  way  of  a  Dis¬ 
coursive  Letter  what  you  thought  of  Copernicus  opinion. 
1668  Dryden  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  567 
For  the  Epic  way  is  euery  where  interlaced  with  Dialogue 
or  Discoursive  Scenes.  1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  in. 
Crit.  Hist,  m  The  Editioning  of.  .Ancient  Authors,  with¬ 
out  any  . .  long  discoursive  Comments,  or  long-winded 
Sententions-N  otes. 

+  Discou’rsively,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  + -ly2.] 
In  a  ( discoursive  ’  way  :  a.  Rationally ;  b.  Conver¬ 
sationally  ;  c.  By  way  of  a  discourse  or  set  speech. 

1588  J.  Harvey  Disc.  Probl.  7  To  proceede  tentatiuely, 
and  discoursiuely,  as  the  foresaid  schoolemen  vse  to  call  it. 
1593  R.  Harvey  Philad.  7  You  are  very  bookishly  and 
literally  wise,  not  reasonably  and  discoursively.  1642 
Howell  For.Trav.  (Arb.)  39  He  hath  made  an  introduction 
into  the  Spanish  tongue  ..  so  that . .  he  may  easily  come  to 
speake  it  discoursively.  1656  Cromwell  Sp.  17  Sept.,  Not 
discoursively,  in  the  oratoric  way ;  but  to  let  you  see  the 
matter  of  fact,  .how  the  state  of  your  affairs  stands. 

+  Discou’rsiveness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  ‘  discoursive’. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xliv.  245  The  discoursiueness 
of  Reason. 

+  Disc  oil  rt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  +  Court  sb. 
6.]  trails.  To  dismiss  or  expel  from  court ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  court  favour;  =  Decourt. 

1585  Wotton  Let.  to  Walsingham  i  June  in  Tytlcr  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  IV.  99/2  Whether  he  might  not  be  better  dis- 
courted  by  way  of  justice.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit .  vi. 
xlv.  155  Jehu  ..  commanded  all  his  officers  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  the  Idoll-Gods,  pretending  to  dis-court  all  such  as  refused. 
1676  W.  Row  Contii.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  436  Mid¬ 
dleton  was  like  to  be  discourted.  1721-2  Wodrow  Hist. 
Sujf.  Ch.  Scot.  1.  v.  (1828)  384  The  chancellor  threatened  to 
disgrace  and  discourt  him. 

Discourteous  (diskSa’ityos,  -kiiMtyas),  a.  [f. 
Dis-  10  + Courteous  a. ;  prob.  after  Y.discourtois 
(Cotgr.), earlier  des-,  or  It .discortese  (Florio  1598).] 
Void  of  or  lacking  in  courtesy;  rude,  uncivil. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Com!.  IV.  India 7  Cortez. .used  discourteous 
words  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  many.  1590  Gref.ne  Orl. 
Fur. Wks.  (Rtldg.)  98/1  Discourteous  women,  natures  fairest 
ill.  1690  Crowne  Eng.  Frier  v.  44  Ladies  are  discourteous 
to  themselves  who  take  liberties  discretion  will  not  allow. 
1814  Southey  Roderick  xvi,  That  e’er  of  old  in  forest  of 
romance  ’Gainst  knights  and  ladies  waged  discourteous  war. 
1877  Rita  Vivienne  in.  vii,  Pardon  me  that  in  a  moment  of 
just  indignation  I  have  seemed  discourteous. 

Discou’rteously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -  ]  In 
a  discourteous  manner;  with  incivility. 

1584  C.  Robinson  Hand/.  Delites  (Spencer  Soc.)  19  Alas 


my  love,  ye  do  me  wrong,  to  cast  me  off  discurteously.  1647 
Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  v.  44  Abraham  rescueth  his  nephew 
Lot,  that  had  dealt  so  discourteously  with  him.  1845  Ld. 
Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  VI.  cxxiii.  74  Peter,  though  so 
discourteously  treated  in  this  controversy,  did  not  flinch. 
1870  Disraeli  Lothair  xlvi,  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  . .  moved 
discourteously  among  them. 

Discou’rteousness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  Rudeness,  incivility. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1866  [see  Discourtesy], 

Discourtesy  (disko^utesi,  -kz>u-).  [f.  Dis-  9 
+  Courtesy,  after  F.  discourloisie  (Cotgr.),  earlier 
des-  (15th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.) ;  cf.  It .  discortcsia 
(Florio),  Sp.  descortesia  (Minsheu).]  The  opposite 
of  courtesy;  rude  or  uncivil  behaviour  ;  incivility; 
an  instance  of  this. 

1555  Eden  Decades  252  Mee  thynke  it  shulde  seeme  a  great 
discurtesie  if  I  shuld  not  shewe  yowe  all  that  I  knowe.  1599 
S andys  Europie  Spec.  (1632)  154  Some  jealousies  and  dis- 
curtesies  passed  lately  betweene  them  and  the  Pope.  1611 
Shahs.  Cymb.  11.  iii.  101,  I  pray  you  spare  me,  ’faith  I  shall 
vnfold  equall  discourtesie  to  your  best  kindnesse.  1670 
Eachard  Cotit.  Clergy  16  Such  pretended  favours  and  kind¬ 
nesses,  as  these,  are  the  most  right  down  discourtesies  in  the 
world.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  78  Ample  apologies 
were  therefore  made  for  the  discourtesy.  1859  Tennyson 
Idylls ,  Elaine  968,  I  pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.  1866  Mrs.  Stowe  Lit.  Foxes 
100  heading)  Discourteousness. .  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
destroyers  of  domestic  peace  is  Discourtesy. 

t  Discourtship.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Courtship  i  b.]  =  Discourtesy. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev .  v.  ii,  Monsieur?  we  must 
not  so  much  betray  ourselves  to  discourtship,  as  to  suffer 
you  to  be  longer  unsaluted. 

tDi  ‘scons,  a.  Obs .  [ad.  mod.L.  discosus 
f.  disc-us  Disk  :  see  -ous.]  Having  a  disk  or 
disks;  discoid. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Discous  or  Discoidal  Flovuers 
. .  whose  Flosculi  or  little  Leaves,  are  set  together  so  close, 
thick,  and  even,  as  to  make  the  surface  of  the  Flower  plain 
and  flat  like  a  Dish.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II.  Discous  Flower 
.  .is  that  which  has  a  Disk  without  any  Rays,  as  in  Tansy, 
etc.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  384  Discoid,  or  as 
some  call  them  discous  flowers. 

+  Disco  venable,  a.  Obs .  [a.  OF.  descoven- 

able ,  - convenable ,  unsuitable,  unbefitting,  incon¬ 
venient,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  4-  co{ii)venable :  see  Con¬ 
venable,  Covenable.]  Unsuitable,  unbefitting, 
inappropriate. 

[1292  Britton  i.  xxix.  §  5  Si  la  condicioun  soit  inpossible 
ou  descovenable.]  1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  v.  D  viij  b,  The 
peple  of  rome  . .  no  thynge  shamefast  to  demaunde  thynges 
discouenable.  1484  —  Chivalry  18  A  discouenable  thyng  it 
shold  be  that  a  man  that  wold  lerne  to  sewe  shold  lerne 
to  sewe  of  a  carpenter. 

+  Disco’venant,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Cove¬ 
nant  v.  i,  or  Dis-  7  a  +  Covenant  sb.']  trans.  To 
dissolve  covenant  with ;  to  exclude  from  a  covenant. 
Hence  Disco- venan ted///,  a. 

1650  Trapp  Comm.  Pentat.  ii.  ioi  God  will  own  them  no 
longer;  they  are  now  dis-covenanted.  1667  Flavel  Saint 
Indeed  (1754)  34  If  he  had  . .  disco venanted  my  soul,  I  had 
reason  to  be  cast  down.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  v. 
App.  (1852)  292  They  were  once  in  covenant  and  never  since 
discovenanted.  1861  Lytton  &  Fane  Tannhauser  97  No 
more,  .rebuild  The  rainbow  of  discovenanted  Hope. 

Disco’venanter.  rare-1,  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Covenanter  2.]  One  who  refused  to  sign  or  ad¬ 
here  to  the  (Scottish)  Covenants ;  cf.  Covenant 
sb.  9. 

1827  Airman  Hist.  Scot.  IV.vui.tS6  The  secret  malignants 
and  discovenanters. 

Discover  (diskp’vaj),  v.  Forms:  a.  4- dis¬ 
cover  ;  also  4  deschuver,  discoovir,  4-5  dys-, 
4-7  discouer,  5  -cuuer,  -eouyr,  -couuer.  /3.  4 
diskyuer,  5  dis-,  dyskeuer.  7.  4  descure,  4-6 
discour(e,  -cure,  5  -cuyre,  5-6  -kure,  6  -cuir. 
5.  5-6  dis-,  dyskere.  [a.  OF.  descovr-ir,  des- 
couvr-ir  =  Pr.  and  Sp.  descubrir ,  It.  discovrire  (later 
-coprire), ad.  med . L. discoopertre,  lateL.  or  Romanic 
f.  Dis-  4  +  L.  coopcrirc  to  Cover.  The  OF.  stressed 
form  descuevre,  -queuvre,  gave  the  Eng.  variant, 
diskever  (still  dial.),  and  the  vocalizing  of  v  be¬ 
tween  vowels,  gave  the  reduced  discour,  -cure,  and 
diskere.] 

+  1.  trans .  To  remove  the  covering  (clothing,  roof, 
lid,  etc.)  from  (anything) ;  to  bare,  uncover;  esp . 
to  uncover  (the  head),  to  unroof  (a  building).  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Lev.  xxi.  io  His  heed  he,  shal  not  discouer, 
his  clothis  he  shal  not  kitt.  14. .  Lydg.  Temple  o/Glas  916 
Who  pat  wil . .  Fulli  be  cured . .  He  most . .  Discure  his  wound, 
&  shew  it  to  his  lech,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  x.  206  The 
principal  Crucifix  of  the  chirche  schal  be  Discovered  and 
schewid  baar  and  nakid  to  alle  the  peple  of  the  Processioun. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  362/2  She.  .said  to  her  sustres  that 
they  sholde  discouere  their  hedes.  1520  Whitinton  V ulg. 
(1527)  40  Let  hym  also.. set  his  cuppe  surely  before  his 
superyour,  discouer  it  and  couer  it  agayne  with  curtesy 
made.  1571  Grindal  Articles  50  Whether  any  man  hath 
pulled  downe  or  discouered  any  Church,  chauncell,  or 
chappell.  1627  Lisander  <$-  Cal.  v.  80  At  the  end  of  his 
sermon  having  discovered  his  head.  1628  Coke  On  Litt. 
1.  53  If  the  house  be  discouered  by  tempest,  the  tenant  must 
in  conuenient  time  repaire  it. 

+  2.  To  remove,  withdraw  (anything  serving  as 
a  cover)  ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  be  a  covering.  Obs. 

x53S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  139  At  the  last  the  cloud 


ane  lytill  we  Discouerit  wes,  that  tha  micht  better  se.  1611 
Bible  Jer.  xiii.  22  For  the  greatnesse  of  thine  iniquitie  are 
thy  skirts  discouered.  1618  Chapman  Hesiod  1.  161  When 
the  woman  the  unwieldy  lid  Had  once  discover’d,  all  the 
miseries  hid .  .dispersed  and  flew  About  the  world. 

3.  To  disclose  or  expose  to  view  (anything 
covered  up,  hidden,  or  previously  unseen),  to  re¬ 
veal,  show.  Now  rare . 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  lv.  175  Thanne  browhte  Aleyn  this 
holy  vessel  anon  . .  &  there  it  discouerede  &  schewed  it  pe 
kyng.  1535  Covkrdale  Isa.  xxvi.  21  He  wil  discouer  the 
bloude  that  she  hath  deuoured.  16x3  Voy.  Guiana  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  182  A  goodly  river,  discovering  a  gallant 
Country.  1660  Hickeringill  Jamaica  (1661)  39  Columbus, 
to  whose  happy  search,  the  West-Indies  first  discovered 
it  self.  1689  —  Modest  Inq.  v.  35  Which  Wrinckles  I  had 
rather  Masque  over  and  cover,  than  discover.  1716  Lady 

M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Pope  14  Sept.,  The  stage  was 
built  over  a.  .canal,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act, 
divided  into  two  parts  discovering  the  water.  1797  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Italian  xxxii,  This  discovered  to  Schedoni  the 
various  figures  assembled  in  his  dusky  chamber,  a  1861 
Clough  Ess.  Class.  Metres ,  Actaeon  13  She.  .Swift  her  di¬ 
vine  shoulders  discovering.  1882  Stevenson  Nevu  A  rab.  Nts . 
(1884)  121  The  nurseryman,  .readily  discovered  his  hoard. 

fig.  1892  Newman  Smyth  Chr.  Ethics  1.  iii.  188  This  mode 
of  thinking  discovers  a  cosmical  moral  significance  in  the  in¬ 
carnation. 

+  b.  To  afford  a  view  of,  to  show.  Obs. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  212  Upon  the  hils,  which 
discover  the  enimies  lodging  and  their  trenches.  1638  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav .  (ed.  2)  73  ’Tis  wall'd  about,  and  to  the 

N.  N.  W.  discovers  a  lake  or  fish-pond  five  miles  over. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  64  From  those  flames  No  light,  but 
rather  darkness  visible  Serv’d  only  to  discover  sights  of 
woe.  c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  112  An  advanced 
piece  of  ground  above  all  the  rest  . .  discovers  the  Country 
a  great  Circuit  round. 

c.  To  discover  check  {Chess) :  to  remove  a  piece 
or  pawn  which  stands  between  a  checking  piece 
and  the  king,  and  so  to  put  the  latter  in  check. 

[1614  A.  Saul  Chess  viii,  The  Mate  by  discovery,  the  most 
industrious  Mate  of  all.]  1816  Stratagems  of  Chess  (1817) 
11  Place  the  queen,  bishop  or  castle  behind  a  pawn  or  a 
piece  in  such  a  manner  as  upon  playing  that  pawn  or  piece 
you  discover  a  check  upon  your  adversary’s  king.  1847 
Staunton  Chess  PI.  Handbk.  20  When  the  King  is  directly 
attacked  by  the  Piece  played,  it  is  a  simple  check  ;  but  when 
the  Piece  moved  does  not  itself  give  check,  but  unmasks 
another  which  does,  it  is  called  a  discovered  check.  Ibid. 
28  A  striking  though  simple  instance  of  the  power  of  a  dis¬ 
covered  check.  Ibid.  29  White  must  play  his  Rook  to 
K.Kt.’s  sixth  square,  discovering  check  with  the  Bishop. 
1870  Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle,  Chess  42  Double  Check  is 
when  check  is  discovered,  .the  King  being  also  attacked  by 
the  piece  moved. 

4.  To  divulge,  reveal,  disclose  to  knowledge  (any¬ 
thing  secret  or  unknown)  ;  to  make  known,  arch. 

a.  With  simple  object. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28293  (Cott.)  Priuetis  o  fremyd  and 
frende  I  haue  discouerd  als  vn-hende.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme 
3192  pis  dede  schal  i  neuer  deschuuer.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  <$•  T.  143  Thou  sclaundrest  me.  .And  eek 
discouerest  that  thou  sholdest  hj’de.  c  1470  Harding  Chroti. 
11.  i,  The  youngest  suster  the  mater  all  discured  To  her 
husbande.  ?  c  1475  Sqr.  lo7oe  Degre  868  Anone  he  made 
hym  svvere  His  counsayl  he  should  never  diskere.  159a 
Shahs.  Rom.  Jul.  iii.  i.  147  O  Noble  Prince,  I  can  dis¬ 
couer  all  The  vnluckie  Mannage  of  this  fatall  brail.  1662 
J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  5  They  contain  some 
secrets  which  Time  will  discover.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  9 
[I]  now  thought  it  fit  to  discover  to  our  Crew  whither  we 
were  bound.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  97  f  14  He 
honestly  discovers  the  state  of  his  fortune. 

b.  With  subord.  cl. 

1599  Shahs.  Much  Ado  1.  ii.  12  The  Prince  discouered  to 
Claudio  that  hee  loued  my  niece  your  daughter.  1845  J.  H. 
Newman  Lett .  (1891)  II.  460  Continually  do  I  pray  that  He 
would  discover  to  me  if  I  am  under  a  delusion. 

t  C.  absol.  Obs. 

14..  Lydg.  Temple  of  Glas  629  Licli  him  pat.,  knowep 
not,  to  whom  forto  discure.  1659  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 
IV.  302  All  means  were  used  to  make  him  discover,  but  he 
. .  would  not  confess. 

f  5.  To  reconnoitre.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  268  Furth  till  discouir,  thair  way 
thai  ta.  c  1475  Rauf  Coiljear  798  Derflie  ouir  Daillis,  dis- 
couerand  the  doun,  Gif  ony  douchtie  that  day  for  Iornayis 
was  dichfc.  1513  Douglas  A Eneis  ix.  iii.  T96  Of  the  nycht 
wach  the  cure  We  geif  Mesapus,  the  3ettis  to  discure.  1592 
Unton  Corr.  (Rox.b.)  330  The  king  this  day  goeth  to  the 
warr  to  discover.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  21 1  He 
issued  foorth..with  his  whole  army,  onely  with  an  intent 
to  discover. 

6.  To  reveal  the  identity  of  (a  person);  hence, 
to  betray,  arch. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  74  Maseger,  do  me  surte,  pat  pow  nelt 
nou3t  discure  me  To  no  wi}t  !  c  1386  Chaucer  Merck.  T. 
698  Mercy,  and  that  ye  nat  discouere  me.  1465  Paston 
Lett.  No.  527  II.  234  A  told  me  . .  in  noo  wyse  that  ye 
dyskure  not  Master  Stevyn.  1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  n. 
524  Whither  shal  I  fly?  The  very  bushes  wil  dis-cover  me. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  7 1  When  hee  asked 
who  hee  was,  the  Marquesse  durst  not  discover  him  (so 
strictly  was  he  tied  by  promise  to  conceale  him).  1726  Adv. 
Capt.  R.  Boyle  264  She  at  last  discover’d  herself  to  me: 
She  was  Daughter-in-law  to  [etc.].  1865  Kingsley  Herew. 
xix,  He  was  on  the  point  of  discovering  himself  to  them. 

t7.  To  manifest,  exhibit,  display  (an  attribute, 
quality,  feeling,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  exxv.  (i86g)  66  It  is  michel 
more  woorth  . .  pan  to  diskeuere  his  iustice,  and  to  say, 
bihold  mi  swerde  whiche  i  haue  vnshethed  you.  *576 
Fleming  PanopL  Epist.  338  M.  Clemens,  to  whome  S.  T. 
Moore  hathe  discovered  a  fewe  sparckles  of  his  benevolence 
towardes  mee.  1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  33,  I  haue 
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not.. store  of  plate  to  discover  anie  wealth.  1615  J.  Ste¬ 
phens  Satyr.  Ess.  213  He  will  enter  into  a  Taverne.  .onely 
to  discover  his  gold  lace  and  scarlet.  1682  Bunyan  Holy 
War  (Cassell)  141  With  what  agility  ..  did  these  military 
men  discover  their  skill  in  feats  of  war.  1771  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  Disc.  iv.  (1876)  347  He  takes  as  much  pains  to 
discover,  as  the  greater  artist  does  to  conceal,  the  marks  of 
his  subordinate  assiduity. 

b.  esp.  To  manifest  by  action  ;  to  display  (un¬ 
consciously  or  unintentionally) ;  to  exhibit,  betray, 
allow  to  be  seen  or  perceived,  arch. 

c  1460  La  Belle  Dame  403  in  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L.  root  is  (1866) 
65  If  youre  grace  to  me  be  Discouerte,  Thanne  be  your 
meane  soon  shulde  I  be  relevyd.  1556  Aurelio  8f  I  sab. 
(1608)  I.  vii,  Then  yowre  regard  discoverethe.  .the  desire  of 
yowre  harte.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  117  The 
more  he  mounted,  the  more  he  discovered  his  incapacitie. 
1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot,  ii.  (1736)  29  The  remaining 
Bones  discovered  his  Proportions.  1739  Labelye  Short 
Acc.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  59  The  Timber ..  discover'd  a 
strong  Smell  of  Turpentine  upon  the  first  Stroke  of  a  Plane. 
1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaphj  1877)  I.xviii.  341  She  had 
never  discovered  a  talent  for  poetry  or  music.  1887  Times 
27  Aug.  1 1/3  He  was  bitten  by  a  pet  fox  which  subsequently 
discovered  symptoms  of  rabies. 

C.  With  subord.  clause. 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  640/1  The  which 
name  doth  discover  them  to  be  also  auncient  English.  1622 
J.  Meade  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  126  How  could 
that  discover  they  were  for  Spaine?  1713  Pope  Guardian 
No.  4F2  A  lofty  gentleman  Whose  air  and  gait  discovered 
when  he  had  published  a  new  book.  1802-3  tr.  Pallas'  Trav . 
(1812)  I.  425  All  the  Nagais  still  discover  by  their  features, 
that  they  are  of  Mongolian  origin.  1856  Emerson  Eng . 
Traits, First  Visit  Wks. (Bohn)  II. 7  Rousseau's  Confessions 
had  discovered  to  him  [Carlyle]  that  he  was  not  a  dunce. 

8.  To  obtain  sight  or  knowledge  of  (something 
previously  unknown)  for  the  first  time ;  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of;  to  find  out. 

a.  With  simple  object. 

1555  Eden  Decades  2  Colonus  . .  in  this  fyrst  nauigation 
discouered  vj  Ilandes.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholays 
Voy.  1.  v.  4  Wee  discovered  at  the  Seas  two  Foystes  which 
came  even  towardes  the  place  where  we  were.  1670  Mayn- 
waring  Physician' s  Repos,  90  This  alkalisate  property  was 
first  discovered  by  preparation  and  tryals.  1783  H.  Blair 
Lect.  Rhet.  x.  (Seager),  We  invent  things  tnat  are  new ; 
we  discover  what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the 
telescope  ;  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
1840  Peiiny  Cycl.  XVI.  176  Banks's  Islands  ..  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Captain  Bligh  in  1789.  ^  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11. 
xvii.  317  The  sounds  continued  without  our  being  able  to 
discover  their  source. 

b.  With  subord.  clause  or  inf.  phrase. 

1556  Aurelio  $  I  sab.  (1608)  B  iij,  Your  love  shal  be  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  false.  1676  Lister  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  125, 
I  am  glad  you  have  discovered  those  authors  to  be  plagi¬ 
aries.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  11.  viii.  169  He  sent  out  his 
long-boat  to  discover  what  I  was.  1868  Lockyer  Elem. 
Astron.  vi.  (1879)  22&  Hr.  Wollaston  in  ..  1802  discovered 
that  there  were  dark  lines  crossing  the  spectrum  in  different 
places.  1892  Sir  H.  £.  Lopes  in  Law  Times'  Rep.  LXVII. 
150/2  The  defendant  Burton  says  he  discovered  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

c.  To  catch  sight  of;  to  sight,  descry,  espy.  arch. 

1576-90  N.  T.  (L.  Tomson)  Acts  xxi.  3  And  when  we  had 

discouered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left  hand.  1585  T. 
Washington  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  1.  xi.  13  In  the  evening  we 
discovered  the  citie  of  Gigeri.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc  s 
Trav.  23  From  the  top  of  the  hill  you  discover  Aden,  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  large  plain.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  373  November 
3,  we  discover’d  England,  whose  Chalky  Cliffs  gave  us  all 
a  vast  Delight.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vii.  xl.  5  Day  was 
almost  over,  When  through  the  fading  light  I  could  discover 
A  ship  approaching. 

+  9.  To  bring  into  fuller  knowledge  ;  to  explore 
(a  country,  district,  etc.).  Ohs. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Did.  lxxv. 
154  In  commission  to  go  &  discouer  the  red  Sea  with  the 
Countreyes  adiacent.  1670  Narborough  Jrnl.  in  Acc.  Sez>. 
Late  Voy.  1.  (17 11)  43,  I  sent  in  my  Boat  to  discover  the 
Harbour,  and  see  if  the  Pink  was  there.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer 
(ed.  2)  s.v.  Tvigmouth ,  The  Danes  landed  here  in  970,  to 
discover  the  country  previous  to  their  invasion  of  it.  1850 
Prescott  Peru  II.  192  He  was  empowered  to  discover  and 
occupy  the  country  for  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues. 

+ 10.  intr.  To  make  discoveries,  to  explore.  Obs. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda’s  Conq.  E.  Did.  iv.  10  b, 
Vpon  Christmas  daye,  they  had  discouered  along  the  Coast, 
three  score  and  tenne  leagues  to  the  Eastward.  1685  R. 
Burton  Eng.  Emp.  Amer.  ii.  39  Capt.  Henry  Hudson  in 
1607  discovered  farther  North  toward  the  Pole  than  perhaps 
any  before  him.  1821  Southey  Exped.  of  Orsua  129  We 
set  out  from  Peru  for  the  river  Maranham,  to  discover  and 
settle  there. 

f  b.  To  have  or  obtain  a  view  ;  to  look  ;  to  see. 
1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  1.  234  Standing  at  the  one  gate 
you  may  discouer  to  the  other.  1647  Saltmarsh  Spark. 
Glory  (1847)  141  They  that  have  discovered  up  into  free- 
grace  or  the  mystery  of  salvation.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius 

I.  20  Fromahil  discovering  round,  they  saw  a  dust,  and 
soon  after  a  great  troop  of  Vandals.  1667  Ld.  Digby  IZlvira 

II.  vii,  There’s  nobody  in  the  street,  it  is  so  light  One  may 
discover  a  mile.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  647  He  steer’d  securely, 
and  discover’d  far,  Led  by  the  light  of  the  Maionian  star. 

f  11-  trans.  and  intr.  To  distinguish,  discern.  Obs . 
1620  E.  Blount  Horae  Subsec.  453  This  kind  of  Flatterie 
.  .is  so  closely  intermixed  with  friendship,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  discouered  from  it.  1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659) 
551  Discover  better  betwixt  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
World.  1655  Mrq.  Worcester  Cent.  Inv.  vi,  Far  as  Eye 
can  discover  black  from  white.  1796  Mrs.  E.  Parsons 
Myst.  Warning  III.  59  A  semblance  of  honour  I  had  not 
the  penetration  to  discover  from  a  reality. 

Hence  Discovering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1044,  I  drede  me  of  descuuering,  for 
}e  haue  dwelled  long.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  242  Thus 


contrar  thingis  euir-mar,  Discoweryngis  off  the  tothir  ar. 
c  1477  Caxton  Jason  37  The  mouth  whiche  is  instrument 
of  the  dischargyng  and  discouering  of  hertes.  1555 
Eden  Decades  311  The  fyrste  discouerynge  of  the  Weste 
Indies.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent,  lviii.  349  To  the 
end  they  might  not  vse  any  odde  shiftes  to  keepe  their 
naughtinesse  from  discouering.  a  1631  Donne  in  Cornh. 
Mag.  May  (1865)  618  All  will  spy  in  thy  face  A  blushing, 
womanly,  discovering  grace.  1663  Gerbier  Coioiscl  19  The 
middle  Transome  would  be  opposite  to  a  mans  eye,  hinder- 
some  to  the  free  discovering  of  the  Countrey.  1668  Claren¬ 
don  Contemp.  Ps.,  Tracts  (1727)668  Who  love  such  discover¬ 
ing  words  [etc.].  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv. 

(1723)  244.  Rivers  and  Rains  also,  are  instrumental  to  the 
Discovering  of  Amber. 

Discoverability,  [f.  next :  see  -ity.]  The 

quality  of  being  discoverable  ;  capability  of  being 
found  out. 

1840  Carlyle  Heroes  i.  (1872)  4  Belief  that  there  is  a 
Greatest  Man ;  that  he  is  discoverable . .  the  *  discoverability  * 
is  the  only  error  here.  1867  Sabbath  on  Rock  ii.  42  To  set 
up  absolute  discoverability  as  the  test  of  a  moral  law. 

Discoverable  (diskwvorab’l),**.  [f.  Discover 
v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  discovered  or  found 
out ;  discernible,  perceptible,  ascertainable. 

1572  in  Sir  F.  Di'ake  revived  (1628)  24  Some  fit  place 
..where  we  might  safely  leave  our  Ship  at  Anchor,  not  dis- 
couerable  by  the  enemy.  1628  Earle  Microcosm.,  A  weake 
Man  (Arb.)  59  One  discouerable  in  all  sillinesses  to  all  men 
but  hhnselfe.  1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  154 
Containing  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of  things  not  dis¬ 
coverable  by  reason.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  183  r  8 
Its  effects . .  are  everywhere  discoverable.  1856  F roude  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  x.  413  The  report.. is  no  longer  extant.  Bonner 
was  directed  by  Queen  Mary  to  destroy  all  discoverable 
copies  of  it.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  <$•  Dogma  (1876)  284  Pro¬ 
voking  it  by  every  means  discoverable. 

Discoverably,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2  ]  So 

as  to  be  discovered  ;  perceptibly. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  ii.  iv.  79  Saltes  [attract]., 
but  weakely . .  nor  very  discoverably  by  any  frication.  1843 
Carlyle  Past  <5-  Pr.  11.  iii.  (1845)  69  The  river  Lark,  though 
not  very  discoverably,  still  runs  or  stagnates  in  that  country. 

t  Disccrverance.  Obs.  rare— \  [f.  Discover 
v.  +  -ance  :  cf.  obs.  F.  descouvrance  (16th  c.  in 
Godef.).]  The  action  of  discovering ;  discovery. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  33,  I  have  another  advan¬ 
tageous  way  of  discoverance  of  them  to  the  bare  eye  also. 

Discovered  (diskzrvoid),  ppl.  a .  [f.  Discover 
v.  +  -ed  !.] 

1 1-  Uncovered  ;  bare  ;  having  the  head  bare. 

1484  Caxton  Chivalry  88  That  daye  that  he  seeth  the 
hede  of  his  wyf  or  ony  other  bare  and  discourd.  1579 
Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  99  The  campe  of  the  Florentines 
. .  being  pitched  in  a  place  so  open  and  discouered.  1594 
Blundevil  Exerc.  in.  11.  iv.  (ed.  7)  378  Leaving  other  parts 
of  the  earth  drie,  and  discovered,  a  1638  Mede  Wks.  (1672) 
61  Having  their  faces  discovered,  their  hair  dishevelled. 
1644  R.  Baillie  Lett.  Jrnls.  (1841)  II.  149  In  preaching 
he  [Mr.  Nye]  thinks  the  minister  should  be  covered  and  the 
people  discovered.  1692  J.  M.  Zhigis  147  Seeing  his  Head 
discover'd,  he  knew  him  to  be  the  Prince  of  Brema. 

2.  Made  manifest ;  found  out,  revealed,  divulged. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  173  Whatsoever  is 

decreed  either  by  his  covered  or  discovered  will.  1603 
Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  91  Which  companies,  .came 
neer  to  the  town  unseen  or  discouered.  1670  Clarendon 
Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  133  Upon  the  most  discovered  and  notor¬ 
ious  transgressions.  1718  Motteux  Quix.  (1892)  II.  xxxvi. 
278  The  whole  length  of  the  discovered  world.  1864  Pusey 
Lett.  Daniel  ix.  542  His  discovered  error. 

b.  Discovered  check  {Chess') :  see  Discover  v.  3  c. 

Hence  f  Discoveredly  adv.,  openly,  manifestly. 

1659  Torriano,  Alla-scoperta ,  openly,  discoveredly,  in 
view  of  all. 

Discoverer  (disku-varsa).  Forms:  4discurer, 
5  des-  dys-  diseoverour,  dyscowerer,  -cuerer, 
-curer,  discurrour,  -owr,  -cowrrour,  6  (Sc.) 
discuriour,  6-  discoverer,  [ad.  OF.  descouvreur, 
-eor  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  mod.F.  dtconvreur , 
f.  dfscouvrir  to  Discover  =  It.  discopritore,  Sp. 
descubridor ;  repr.  late  L.  type  *discooperitor-em.~] 

+  1.  One  who  makes  known,  discloses,  or  reveals 
(a  secret)  ;  an  informer.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27469  (Cott.)  pe  tent  if  he  tell  o  pis  man 
o  scrift  es  he  discurer  pan.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  122/1  Dys- 
curer,  or  dyscowerer  of  cownselle  (7/.  r.  discuerer),  arbitrer. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  122  Wine  saith  Ovid, 
is  the  discoverer  of  secrets.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc. 
(1707)  IV.  155  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first  Discoverer  of  the 
other  world.  1692  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  606  The 
authors  are  searched  for,  and  great  rewards  offered  to  the 
discoverers.  1710  Palmer  Proverbs  198  There  is  somewhat 
of  a  universal  abhorrence  in  men's  minds  to  a  discoverer. 
1778  Phil.  Surv.  S.  Irel.  251  I’ll  turn  discoverer,  and  in  spite 
of  you . .  I  shall  become  heir. 

+  2.  One  sent  out  to  reconnoitre;  a  scout,  spy, 
explorer.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  244  The  discurrouris  saw  thame 
cumande  With  baneris  to  the  vynd  vafand.  1513  Douglas 
AZ?ieis  1.  viii.  124  And  with  discuriouris  keip  the  coist  on 
raw.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbac/is  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  175  b, 
They  [bees]  send  abroad  their  discoverers  to  finde  out  more 
foode.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  3  Here  . .  send  dis- 
couerers  forth,  To  know  the  numbers  of  our  Enemies.  1625 
Bp.  Mountagu  Appeal  Caesar  xxxvii.  320  A  field  of  Thistles 
seemed  once  a  battell  of  Pikes  unto  some  Discoverers  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

3.  One  who  discovers  or  finds  out  that  which  was 
previously  unknown. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  20  (R.)  This  frier,  .was  the  greatest 
discouerer  by  sea,  that:  hath  bene  in  our  age.  1602  Warner 


Alb.  Eng.  XI.  lxii.  (1612)  271  Caboto  (whose  Cosmographie 
and  selfe-proofe  brake  the  Ise  To  most  our  late  discouerers). 
1718  Prior  Knovuledge  319  Foreign  isles  which  our  dis¬ 
coverers  find.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  691  He  was 
not.. the  first  great  discoverer  whom  princes  and  statesmen 
had  regarded  as  a  dreamer. 

+  4.  (?)  An  umpire  between  two  combatants  in  a 
tournament.  Obs. 

[Cf.  1440  in  1].  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  925  Taborus  and  trom- 
pours,  Herawdes  goode  descoverours,  Har  strokes  gon  des- 
crye.  1548  Hall  Chron. ,  Hen.  IV,  (an.  1)  12  Not  onely  . . 
to  see . .  their  manly  feates . .  but  also  to  be  the  discoverer  and 
indifferente  judge,  .of  their  courageous  actes. 

t  Disco'verment.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Discover 
v.  +  -ment  :  cf.  OF.  descouvrement  mod.F.  di- 
couvrcmcnt,  Sp.  de  scubri ini  chit ol\  —  Discovery. 

1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xv.  xxxix.  274  The  time,  .prefixt  for 
this  discouerment. 

Disco*vert,rt.and  sb.  [a.  OF  .descovert ,  -convert, 
pa.  pple.  of  descouvrir  (also  used  subst.),  mod.F. 
ddcouvert  =  med.L.  discoopertus ,  pa.  pple.  of  dis- 
cooperlre  to  Discover.]  A.  adj. 

f  1.  Uncovered,  exposed,  unprotected.  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  738  As  he  huld  is  scheld  vp  so,  dis- 
couert  was  al  ys  side.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W. 
I495)  I*  xlviii.  94/2  Seenge  the  caue  broken  and  dyscouuerte. 
a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  6  Flora.. with  hire  mantel  hole 
coverte  That  winter  made  had  discoverte.  1525  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  II.  cl  vii.  [cliii.]  429  The  quenes  lytter  was  richely 
apparelled  and  discouert. 

2.  Law.  Of  an  unmarried  woman  or  a  widow ; 
Not  covert,  not  under  the  cover,  authority,  or  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  husband  ;  cf.  Covert  a.  4. 

1729  G.  Jacob  Law  Diet.  (1736),  Discovert  is  used  in  the  law 
for  a  woman  unmarried  or  widow,  one  not  within  the  bands 
of  matrimony.  1883  Law  Rep.  23  Ch.  Div.  715  The  wife's., 
interest  cannot  come  into  existence  until  she  is  discovert. 
1886  Law  Times  LXXXI.  171/2  The  married  lady  haefnot 
disposed  of  the  income  when  discovert. 

t  B.  sb.  An  uncovered  or  exposed  state.  In  or 
at  discovert,  in  an  uncovered  condition ;  off  one's 
guard.  [OF.  a  descovert. ]  Obs. 

[1292  Britton  iii.  xv.  §  3  En  presence  de  bones  gentz  tut 
a  descovert.]  13. .  K.  Allis.  (Laud  MS.)  7407  (W.  7418)  Ac 
Alisaunder  was  sone  hym  by  And  smoot  hym  in  \>e  discouerte 
Wi]>  he  strooke  al  to  J>e  herte.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T. 
P640  J>e  deueles  may  ..scheten  at  hym  at  discouert  by  temp- 
tacion  on  euery  syde.  c  1450  Merlin  331  Nascien  ..  smote 
the  kynge  Rion  so  harde  at  discouert  vpon  the  lifte  side 
that  he  bar  hym  to  the  erthe.  1590  T.  Lodge  Euphues' 
Gold.  Leg.  in  Halliw.  Shaks.  VI.  15  Love.. taking  her  at 
discovert  stroke  her  so  deepe,  as  she  felt  herselfe  growing 
passing  passionate.  1*1592  Greene  Arbasto  viii,  Cupid 
.  .seeing  her  now  at  discovert,  drew  home  to  the  head. 

Discoverture  (diskzrvDitiui).  Law.  [f.  Dis¬ 
covert  a.  2  after  coverture .  Cf.  OF.  descouverture 
discovery  (15th  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  discovert,  or  not  under  coverture : 
cf.  Coverture  9. 

1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  502  Within  ten  years  next 
after  his  and  their  full  age,  discoverture,  coming  of  sound 
mind.. or  coming  into  this  realm.  1884  Law  Times  Rep. 
LI.  157/1  During.. the  minority  and  discoverture  of  any 
female. 

Discovery  (diskzrvsri).  Also  6-7  -rie.  [f. 
Discover  v.,  app.  after  the  analogy  of  recover, 
recovery.  But  the  latter  represents  OF.  recovrec, 
recuvrie,  rccouvree,  Romanic  n.  of  action  from  pa. 
pple.  feminine,  L.  type  recuperata.  The  corresp. 
sb.  from  descovrir,  viz.  descovert e,  mod.F.  ddcouverte, 
It.  discoperta,  L.  type  *discooperta ,  was  not  taken  in 
English  in  this  sense :  in  early  times  discovering 
was  used  ;  subsequently  we  find  discoverance,  dis- 
coverment ;  discovery  was  established  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  c.,  and  is  frequent  in  Shakspere. 
Cf.  delivery,  also  battery ,  flattery,  which  associate 
themselves  with  batter,  flatter ,  though  not  actually 
derived  from  these.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  uncovering  or  fact  of  becoming 
uncovered  ;  opening  (of  a  bud,  etc.).  Obs. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cymis  iii,  Seeds  themselves  in 
their  rudimentall  discoveries,  appear  in  foliaceous  surcles. 

2.  The  action  of  disclosing  or  divulging  (any¬ 
thing  secret  or  unknown) ;  revelation,  disclosure, 
setting  forth,  explanation.  Now  rare. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  ii.  (1625)  101  In  the  discovery 
whereof  my  minde  is.  .to  deliver  what  is  my  owne  opinion. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  219  How  significant  is  their  dis- 
couerie  of  the  beast  vnto  the  hunter.  1614  [see  Discover 
3  c],  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  285  Cer¬ 

tain  Dutch  Merchants,  cloath’d  in  Persian  habits  . .  they 
made  no  discovery  of  themselves.  1678  Dryden  Kind  Keeper 
11.  i,  Come,  make  a  free  discovery  which  of  'em  your  Poetry 
is  to  Charm.  1737  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  IV.  276  Resolved. . 
to  make  a  Discovery  of  the  whole  affair.  1766  Blackstone 
Comm.  11.  xxxi.  482  The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination, 
is  bound  upon  pain  of  death  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  all 
his  estate  and  effects,  as  well  in  expectancy  as  possession. 
1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxv,  She  would  then  meet  him, 
determined  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  her  sentiments. 

b.  Law.  Disclosure  by  a  party  to  an  action,  at 
the  instance  of  the  other  party,  of  facts  or  documents 
necessary  to  maintain  his  own  title. 

1715  Act  2  Geo.  I  in  Lond.  Gaz.  (1716)  No.  5455/2  The 
Person  suing.. shall  be  entitled,  .to  demand  a  Discovery  of 
all  Incumbrances  ..  any  way  affecting  the  same.  1768 
Blackstone  Comm.  iii.  xxvii.  437  From  the  ..  compulsive 
discovery  upon  oath,  the  courts  of  equity  have  acquired 
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a  jurisdiction  over  almost  all  matters  of  fraud.  1848  Whar¬ 
ton  Law  Lex.  s.  v.(  A  bill  of  discovery,  emphatically  so 
called,  is  a  bill  for  the  discovery  of  facts  resting  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  defendant,  or  of  deeds,  or  writings,  or 
other  things,  in  his  custody  or  power.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
It.  iv.  405  In  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  . .  either 
party  to  a  cause  has  a  right . .  to  obtain  discovery  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  his  opponent’s  possession  relating  to  the  matter 
in  dispute.  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct.  411/r,  I  obtained 
discovery,  and  the  result  was  that  an  authority,  signed  by 
the  defendant,  who  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  was  disclosed. 

4  c.  The  action  of  displaying  or  manifesting  (any 
quality)  ;  manifestation.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  Panop l .  Epist.  57  That  they  . .  should  not 
only  in  the  discoverie  of  their  skill  make  him  glorious,  but 
themselves  also.  1692  Dryden  St.  Euremont’s  Ess.  42  It 
was  then  the  Romans . .  made  a  discovery  of  their  Mag¬ 
nificence.  1759  Johnson  Pass  etas  xvi,  His  companions  . . 
could  make  no  discovery  of  their  ignorance  or  surprise. 

d.  The  unravelling  or  unfolding  of  the  plot  of  a 
play,  poem,  etc. 

17*7-5*  Chambers  Cycl .,  Discovery ,  in  dramatic  poetry, 
a  manner  of  unravelling  a  plot,  or  fable,  .wherein,  by  some 
unforeseen  accident,  a  discovery  is  made  of  the  name, 
fortune,  quality,  and  other  circumstances,  of  a  principal 
person,  which  were  before  unknown.  1870  L’Estrange 
Miss  Mitford  I.  iv.  108  The  denouement  of  ‘Marmion’ 
and  that  of  ‘  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ’  both  turn  on 
the  same  discovery. 

3.  The  finding  out  or  bringing  to  light  of  that 
which  was  previously  unknown  ;  making  known  : 
also  with  a  and  pi.,  an  instance  of  this. 

*553  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  265  The  voyage  intended  for 
the  discouerie  of  Cathay  and  diuers  other  regions,  dominions, 
islands,  and  places  unknown.  1601  Shaks.  All’s  Well  in. 
vi.  99  He  will  steale  himselfe  into  a  mans  fauour,  and  for 
a  weeke  escape  a  great  deale  of  discoueries,  but  when  you 
finde  him  out,  you  haue  him  euer  after.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav .  xx.  71  Attired  after  the  Chinese  fashion,  for 
fear  of  discovery.  1676  Ray  Corr.  (1848)  126  Those- dis¬ 
coveries  and  new  inventions  are  not  granted  even  to  such 
men.. unless  [etc.].  1748  Anson* s  Voy.  11.x.  232  The  dis¬ 

covery  of  new  countries  and  of  new  branches  of  commerce. 
1794  Paley  Evid.  11.  ii.  (1817)  67  Morality,  .does  not  admit 
of  discovery,  properly  so  called.  1846  Landor  Imag.  Conv. 
II.  1  Shew  me.. a  discoverer  who  has  not  suffered  for 
his  discovery . .  whether  a  Columbus  or  a  Galileo.  1846  Grote 
Greece  1.  xviii.  (1862)  II.  458  The  voyage  was  one  of  dis¬ 
covery.  1894  Whitaker' s  A  Imanac  594/2  Ferrier’s  discovery 
of  cerebral  localization. 

fb.  Exploration,  investigation,  reconnoitring, 
reconnaissance.  Obs . 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  i.  53  The  Enemys  in  view  . .  Heere 
is  the  guesse  of  their  true  strength  and  Forces,  By  dilligent 
discouerie.  1669  N.  Morton  New  Eng.  Mem.  17  About 
thirty  of  them  went  out  on  this  second  Discovery  . .  but 
upon  the  more  exact  discovery  thereof,  they  found  it  to  be 
no  Harbour  for  Ships,  but  onely  for  Boats.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  (1840)  I.  vi.  115  I  had  a  great  desire  to  make  a  more 
perfect  discovery  of  the  island.  1774  Goldsm.  Grecian 
Hist.  II.  275  He  was  therefore  commanded  to  make  some 
further  discoveries. 

+  e.  The  getting  a  view  (of  anything) ;  descrying, 
viewing  ;  view.  Obs. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  vii.  xi.  592  In  the  first  place 
presents  it  selfe  to  our  Discoverie  that  Sea.  1616  Surfl.  & 
Markh.  Country  Far  me,  The  hills,  which  are  commonly 
called  the  views  or  discoveries  of  parkes.  1650  Fuller 
Pisgah  ii.  v.  ii.  144  He  could  not  at  that  distance  have 
taken  a  discovery  of  them. 

d.  US.  Mining.  ‘  The  first  finding  of  the  mineral 
deposit  in  place  upon  a  mining  claim  ’  (Raymond). 

1812  Brackenridge  Views  Louisia?ia  (1814)  147  What  is 
called  a  discovery,  by  those  engaged  in  working  the  mines, 
is,  when  any  one  happens  upon  an  extensive  body  of  ore. 
1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  discovery  is  necessary 
before  the  location  can  be  held  by  a  valid  title.  The  open¬ 
ing  in  which  it  is  made  is  called  discovery-shaft ,  discovery - 
tunnel,  etc. 

+  4.  Information,  indication,  or  evidence  that 
brings  anything  to  light.  Obs. 

1648  Cromwell  Let.  17  June  in  Carlyle,  We  have  plain 
discoveries  that  Sir  Trevor  Williams,  .was  very  deep  in  the 
plot  of  betraying  Chepstow.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  356  By 
this  we  may  have  some  Discovery  of  Nossis’s  Age.  1705 
Stanhope  Paraphr.  I.  273  Marks  which  were  thought 
sufficient  Discoveries  of  their  being  dictated  by  the  same 
Spirit. 

5.  That  wherein  the  discovery  consists ;  the 
matter  or  thing  which  is  discovered,  found  out, 
revealed,  or  brought  to  light.  (In  quot.  1657, 
property  discovered  to  be  held  without  title.) 

1632  Marmion  Holland? s  Leaguer  v.  v,  I’ll  open  but  one 
leaf.  .And  you  shall  see  the  whole  discovery.  1657  Burton’s 
Diary  (1828)  II.  102  A  Bill  for  settling  of  Worcester  House 
..upon  Margaret,  Countess  of  Worcester  ..  and  some  dis¬ 
coveries  in  lieu  of  the  arrears  of  her  fifths,  a  1682  Sir  T. 
Browne  Tracts  (1684)  210  The  Friers  . .  brought  back  into 
Europe  the  discovery  of  Silk  and  Silk  Worms.  1780  Cowper 
Table  t.  752  Then  spread  the  rich  discovery,  and  invite 
Mankind  to  share  in  the  divine  delight.  1837  Penny  Cycl. 
VII.  419/2  No  indication  that  the  mariner’s  compass  was  a 
recent  discovery. 

6.  cittrib.  and  Comb.  Discovery -claim  (Alining), 
the  portion  of  mining-ground  to  which  the  disco¬ 
verer  of  a  mineral  deposit  has  a  claim ;  the  extra 
i  claim  ’  to  which  a  discoverer  is  entitled  :  see  3  d. 

1779  Sheridan  Critic  in.  i,  One  of  the  finest  discovery- 
scenes  I  ever  saw.  1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  99 
One  or  two  discovery  vessels  were  generally  attached  to 
every  whale-fishing  expedition  sent  out.  1840  F.  D.  Ben¬ 
nett  Whaling  Voy.  I.  44  The  British  discovery-sloop 
Swallow.  Ibid.  228  To  enforce  the  restitution  of  property 
stolen  from  the  discovery-ships. 
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J-  Discra’dle,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  + 
Cradle  j/j.]  trans.  To  turn  out  of  a  cradle,  intr. 
(for  rcjl.)  To  emerge  from  the  cradle. 

1634  Ford  P.  Warbeck  i.  iii,  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully 
since  this  meteor,  This  airy  apparition  first  discradled  From 
Tournay  into  Portugal. 

Discrase,  -crasite,  etc. :  see  Dyscrase,  etc. 

Discreaee,  -crease,  obs.  var.  Decrease. 

Discreate  (diskr^-t),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Create 
v  ]  trans.  To  uncreate,  annihilate,  reduce  to  no¬ 
thing  or  to  chaos  (anything  created). 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref  4  There  and  then,  that  particular 
thyng  shalbe  Discreated.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  ii. 
318  Both  vniting  ..  appeas’d  the  brail,  Which  doubtless 
else  had  discreated  all.  r  1845  Clough  Early  Poems ,  ’Eni 
AaT/xw  40  Self-created,  discreated,  Recreated,  ever  fresh, 
Ever  young  !  1870  Swinburne  Ode  Proclam.  Fr .  Rep., 

Thou  hast  set  thine  hand  to  unmake  and  discreate. 

Hence  Discrea  ted  ppl.  a. ;  also  Discrea  tion, 
the  action  of  uncreating  ;  the  undoing  of  creation. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  lxxvii.  324  The  latter  is 
a  double  Creation,  or  at  least  a  Dis-creation,  and  Creation 
too.  a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  x.  (1652)  130  The  dark 
Prince,  that  sole  author  of  dis-creation  and  disorder.  1879 
G.  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  III.  vii.  108  The  strange,  eerie, 
silent  waste,  crowded  with  the  chaos  of  dis-created  homes. 

Discredence  (diskrrdens).  rare.  [f.  Dir-  9 
+  Credence  ;  cf.  OF.  dis-,  descredence  distrust.] 

1 1.  Discredit,  ill  repute.  Obs. 

1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)53  We  all  are  vndone, 
And  brought  to  discredence. 

2.  Disbelief. 

1626  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  17 1  Discredence  of 
such  truths  doth  not  preiudice  any  in  his  saluation.  1813 
T.  Busby  Lucretius  in.  Comm,  xxxvi,  A  total  discredence 
of  the  soul’s  mortality.  1849  Tail’s  Mag.  XVI.  753  The 
denial  would  imply  discredence  of  the  faith. 

+  Discre’dible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  io  +  Credi¬ 
ble.] 

1.  Not  to  be  believed,  unworthy  of  belief. 

1580  Lupton  Sivqila  139  Giving  men  warning  . .  not  to 
deale  with  such  a  discredible  person. 

2.  Reflecting  discredit ;  discreditable. 

1594  Death  of  Usurie  39  The  discredible  account  hath 
beene  made  of  Vsurers  in  most  ages.  1652  Urquhart 
Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  179  [They]  have  in  the  mindes  of 
forraigners  engraven  a  discredible  opinion  of  that  nation. 

Discredit  (diskre-dit),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Credit 
sb.,  after  Discredit  v.  ;  cf.  Sp.  descredito  (Minsheu 
1599),  It.  discredito ,  F.  discredit  (1719  in  Littre).] 

1.  Loss  or  want  of  credit ;  impaired  reputation  ; 
disrepute,  reproach  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  7.  §  i  The  Slander  and  Discredit  of  the 
said  Commodities  in  Foreign  Parts,  where. .they  are  grown 
out  of  Estimation  and  Credit.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  290  Penning  infamous  libels  to  the  discredit  of  his 
freende.  1591  Greene  Disc.  Coosnage  (1592)  9  Either 
driuen  to  run  away,  or  to  Hue  in  discredite  for  euer.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  I^earn.  1.  i.  §  1.  3  Learning.  .1  thinke  good  to 
deliuer  . .  from  the  discredites  and  disgraces  which  it  hath 
receiued.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones ,  Both  religion  and 
virtue  have  received  more  real  discredit  from  hypocrites, 
than  . .  infidels  could  ever  cast  upon  them.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  Advt.,  A  failure  would  have  been  to  my  discredit. 
1875.  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  342  Such  conduct  brings  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  name  of  Athens. 

2.  Loss  or  want  of  belief  or  confidence ;  dis¬ 
belief,  distrust. 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  xl.  (1739)  63  The  Saxons 
were  utter  enemies  to  Perjury;  they  punished  it  with 
eternal  discredit  of  testimony.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola 
hi.  xxxix,  There  were  obvious  facts  that  at  once  threw 
discredit  on  the  printed  document.  1868  Mo?m.  Star 
25  Feb.,  The  answers.. had  the  effect  of  throwing  discredit 
upon  his  previous  evidence. 

b.  Comm.  Loss  or  want  of  commercial  credit. 

1740  W.  Douglass  Discourse  30  Insensibility  of  Discredit, 
does  naturally  follow  long  Credit.  1779  Franklin  Lett. 
Wks.  (1889)  VI.  355  Any  measure  attending  the  discredit  of 
the  bills.  1861  Goschen  For.  Exch .  105  The  influence 
of  credit  or  discredit  will  not  be  forgotten.  1885  Pall 
Mall  G.  13  Apr.  5/1  The  course  of  the  discount  market  de¬ 
pends  upon  credit  or  discredit,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Discredit  (diskre-dit),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Credit 
v . :  prob.  after  F.  disertdit-er  (16th  c.  in  Littre), 
or  It.  discredit are.] 

1.  trans .  To  refuse  to  credit,  give  no  credit  to; 
to  disbelieve. 

1559  Bp.  Scot  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  App.  vii.  17  If  they 
returne  to  the  truthe  agayne,  their  testimonies  in  the  truthe 
be  not  to  be  discredetid.  ?  1656  Bramhall  Replic.  ii.  100 
To  discredit  any  one  of  these  lesser  truths  . .  is  as  much  as 
to  deny  the  truth  of  God.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleo- 
mania  201  A  statement  which  there  is  no  reason  to  dis¬ 
credit.  1871  Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  251,  I  see  no 
particular  reason  to  discredit  the  Ceylonese  tradition. 

2.  To  show  to  be  unworthy  of  belief ;  to  take 
away  the  credibility  of ;  to  destroy  confidence  in. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  lust.  1.  viii.  19  Now  let  these 
dogges  deny  [it],  .or  let  them  discredit  the  historic.  1570-6 
Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  69  If  he  shall  seeke  to 
discredit  the  whole  worke.  ?  1656  Bramhall  Replic.  v. 
206,  I  spake,  .this,  .to  discredit  that  supposititious  treatise. 
1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jems.  (1721)  97  The  behaviour 
of  the  Rabble  without  very  much  discredited  the  Miracle. 
1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  161  The  idea  is.  .discredited  by 
modern  science. 

3.  To  injure  the  credit  or  reputation  of;  to  bring 
into  discredit,  disrepute,  or  loss  of  esteem. 

*579  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  60  Doist  thou  not 


verelye  suppose  I  shalbe  utterlye  discredditid  and  quite 
disgracid  for  ever?  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  191  He 
obscureth  the  parents  he  came  off,  and  discredited!  his 
owne  estate.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival’s  Iron  Age  63  Many 
retired  themselves  from  this  Party,  which  for  a  time  was 
much  discredited.  1769  Robertson  Chits.  V,  V.  v.  400  In 
order  to  recover  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  discredited  by 
so  many  losses.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  II. 
App.  636  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  discredited  for  the 
death  of  Thomas. 

+  b.  To  injure  the  commercial  credit  of.  Obs. 
1622  [see  Discredited],  1732  De  Foe  Eng.  Tradesman 
ii.  25  The  clothier  is  discourag’d,  and  for  want  of  his  money 
discredited. 

Hence  Discre’diting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1571  St.  Trials,  Duke  Norfolk  (R.),  It  is  not  for  my  Lord 
of  Norfolk  to  stand  so  much  upon  the  discrediting  the 
witnesses.  1589  Cooper  Admon.  21  Which  they  looke  to 
bring  to  passe,  by  the  discrediting  of  the  Bishops.  1770 
J.  Clubbe  Physiognomy  73  Any  discrediting  circum¬ 
stances.  1892  Athenaeum  6  Feb.  173/1  The  utter  and  final 
discrediting  of  the  Government. 

Discreditable  (diskre’ditab’l),  a.  [f.  Dis- 10 
+  Creditable  :  alter  Discredit  sb.  and  v.]  The 
reverse  of  Creditable  ;  such  as  to  bring  discredit ; 
injurious  to  reputation ;  disreputable,  disgraceful. 

1640  R.  Baillie  Lett,  fy  frills.  (1841)  I.  250  Eishu  [eschew] 
that  discreditable  stroke.  1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat. 
lit.  iv.  Wks.  1811  III.  132  He  contends  . .  for  God’s  having 
a  human  form:  No  discreditable  notion,  at  that  time  in 
the  Church.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  v.  (1869)  I.  46 
They  would  be  precluded,  .from  this  discreditable  method. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  151  Employing  in  self-defence 
artifices  as  discreditable  as  those  which  had  been  used 
against  him.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  290  A 
discreditable  effort  to  fasten  upon  him  a  charge  of  high 
treason. 

Hence  DiscreditabiTity,  tile  quality  of  being 
discreditable,  disreputableness  ;  Discre  ditably 
adv.,  in  a  discreditable  manner,  disreputably. 

J837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  vi.  it.  §  32  Many  names,  which 
might  have  ranked  not  discreditably  by  the  side  of  these 
tragedians.  1888  A.  J.  Balfour  in  Daily  News  17  May 
6/3  The  meanness  and  the  discreditability  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  1891  Law  Times  XCI.  1/2  Work  in  both  Chancery 
and  Divorce  is  discreditably  in  arrear. 

Discredited,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Discredit  v.  + 
-ed.]  Brought  into  discredit  or  disrepute  ;  that  has 
lost  credit. 

1611  Cotgr.,  DeshonorS ,  dishonoured,  discredited,  dis¬ 
graced.  1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  113  If  the  Factor 
do  sell  another  mans  commoditie  to  a  man  discredited., 
and  it  falleth  out  that  this  man  breaketh  [etc.].  1674  Boyle 
Excell.  Theol.  11.  v.  203  Obsolete  errours  are  sometimes  re 
vived  as  well  as  discredited  Truths.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev. 
Wks.  V.  88  The  discredited  paper  securities  of  impoverished 
fraud.  1887  Spectator  29  Oct.  1456  Natural  theology,  he 
says,  has  become  a  discredited  science. 

+  Discre'ditor.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Discredit  v. 
+  -or  :  cf.  creditor .]  One  who  discredits  or  destroys 
confidence  in  anything. 

1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  It.  iii.  §  3  (R.)  This 
course,  which  the  wise  man  reproaches  in  the  licencious 
discreditors  of  future  accounts. 

Discreet  (diskrrt),  a.  {adv.  and  sb.).  Forms  : 
4-6  discret,  4-7  discrete,  6-7  discreete,  5-  dis¬ 
creet,  (5  discrett,  dyscrete,  5-6  Sc.  disereit, 
6  disscrete).  [ME.  discret,  discrete ,  a.  F.  discret, 
-He  (12th  c.  in  Littre),  ‘  qui  se  conduit  avec  dis- 
cemement  ’,  ad.L.  discretus,  in  late  L.  and  Rom. 
sense  :  cf. It. and  Sp.  discreto  ‘discreet,  wise,  wary, 
considerate,  circumspect’  (Florio),  ‘discreet,  wise 
to  perceiue  ’  (Minsheu).  A  doublet  of  Discrete, 
differentiated  in  sense  and  spelling. 

In  cl.  Lat .,  discret-us  had  only  the  sense  ‘separate,  dis¬ 
tinct  as  pa.  pple.  of  discernere,  whence  the  corresponding 
mod.  F.  sense  of  discret,  and  Eng.  Discrete.  The  late  L. 
sense,  which  alone  came  down  in  popular  use  in  Romanic, 
seems  to  have  been  deduced  from  the  cognate  sb.  discre - 
tion-em,  originally  the  action  of  separating,  distinguishing, 
or  discerning,  and  then  the  faculty  of  discernment ;  hence 
the  adjective  may  have  taken  the  sense  ‘  possessed  of  dis¬ 
cernment  ’. 

In  Eng.,  discrete  was  the  prevalent  spelling  in  all  senses 
until  late  in  the  16th  c.,  when  on  the  analogy  of  native  or 
early-adopted  words  in  ee  from  ME.  close  e,  as  feet ,  sweet, 
beet),  the  spelling  discreet  (occasional  from  1400)  became 
established  in  the  popular  sense,  leaving  discrete  for  the 
scholastic  and  technical  sense  in  which  the  kinship  to  L. 
discretus  is  more  obvious  :  see  Discrete.  Shakspere  (1st 
Folio)  has  always  discreet .] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Showing  discernment  or  judgement  in  the 
guidance  of  one’s  own  speech  and  action  ;  judicious, 
prudent,  circumspect,  cautious  ;  often  esp.  that  can 
be  silent  when  speech  would  be  inconvenient,  a. 
Of  persons. 

1340  [implied  in  Discreetly].  C1386  Chaucer  Doctor's  T. 
48  (Ellesm.)  Discreet  she  was  in  answeryng  alway  [so 
Heng. ;  Hart.  4  Corp.  discret,  3  MSS.  discrete].  1388 
Wyclif  Ecclus.  xxxi.  19  Vse  thou  as  a  discreet  and  temperat 
man  these  thingis.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  4  The  clerke.. 
is  a  discrete  confessour.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxii.  66 
Gar  3our  merchandis  be  disereit,  That  na  extortiounes  be. 
*534  Tindale  Titus  ii.  5  To  be  discrete  [so  Cranmer  & 
Geneva  ;  1611  discreet],  chast,  huswyfly.  1569  J.  Rogers 
Gl.  Godly  Love  180  A  wife  ought  to  be  discret.  1579  Lyly 
Euphues  (Arb.)  145  To  be  silent  and  discreete  in  companye 
..  is  most  requisite  for  a  young  man.  1598  Florio,  Dis¬ 
creto,  discreet.  1644  Milton  Jdgm.  Bnccr  (1851)  332  We 
must  ever  beware,  lest  . .  we  make  our  selvs  wiser  and 
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DISCREETFULLY. 


DISCRETE. 


dlscrectcr  then  God.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Trav.  J 
251  His  wife  being  very  reserv’d  and  discreet  in  her  hus¬ 
bands  presence,  but  in  his  absence  more  free  and  jolly. 
1733  Pope  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  i.  69  Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I’m 
too  discreet  To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  1832 
W.  Irving  Alhambra  II.  111  You  are  a  discreet  man, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  can  keep  a  secret :  but  you  have 
a  wife.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VI.  33  A  well-meaning 
and  zealous  officer,  but  not  very  discreet  or  scrupulous, 
b.  Of  speech,  action,  and  the  like. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  894  (943)  So  wyreheth  now  in 
so  discret  a  wyse,  That  I  honour  may  haue  and  he  ples- 
aunce.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  84  Preyers  of  a  parfyt 
man  and  penaunce  discret.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  217/1 
She  aroos  up  with  a  glad  visage  a  dyscrete^  tongue  and 
wel  spekyng.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Ilelthe  11.  xix.  (1539)  346 
There  is  neyther  meate  nor  drynke,  in  the  use  wherof  ought 
to  be  a  more  discrete  moderation,  than  in  wyne.  1601 
Shaks.  Twel.  N.  iv.  iii.  19  A  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable 
bearing.  1608  Bp.  Hall  Char.  Virtues  V.  47  Not  by 
flattery,  but  by  discreet  secrecie.  1667  Milton  P.  L ,  vm. 
550  What  she  wills  to  do  or  say  Seems  wisest,  virtuousest, 
discreetest,  best.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xin.  562  At  length 
as  his  discreeter  course,  he  chose  To  seek  IE neas.  1883 
Wills  Mod.  Persia  48  We  maintained  a  discreet  silence. 

2.  In  Sc .  applied  more  to  behaviour  towards 
others ;  hence,  well-spoken,  well-behaved,  civil, 
polite,  courteous ;  1  not  rude,  not  doing  anything 
inconsistent  with  delicacy  towards  a  female’  (Jam.). 

[1727-46  Thomson  Summer  1370  Dear  youth  ! . .  By  fortune 
too  much  favoured,  but  by  love,  Alas  !  not  favoured  less, 
be  still  as  now  Discreet.]  1782  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Obse? t\ 
Scot.  Dial.  100  (Jam.)  He  is  a  very  discreet  (civil)  man,  it 
is  true,  but  his  brother  has  more  discretion  (civility).  1812 
A.  Fuller  Let.  in  Life  C.  Anderson  vii.  (1854)  J9%  You  are 
what  your  countrymen  call  *  a  discreet  man  ’.  18. .  Blackw. 
Mag.  (O.),  I  canna  say  I  think  it  vera  discreet  o’  you  to 
keep  pushing  in  before  me  in  that  way.  i860  Ramsay 
Remin .  Ser.  1.  (ed.  7)  105  Discreet  . .  civil,  kind,  attentive. 

+  3.  Rare  16th.  c.  spelling  of  Discrete,  q.v. 

+  B.  as  adv.  =  Discreetly.  Ohs. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  101  Best  advised, 
discreetest  governed,  and  worthiest. 

-|'  C.  sb.  A  discreet  person  ;  a  sage  counsellor  ; 
a  confidential  adviser  :  applied  to  ecclesiastics  ;  cf. 
Discretion  8.  Ohs. 

1528  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  90  Wardens,  discretes,  and 
ministers,  And  wother  offices  of  prelacy.  1533  More  A pot. 
xxii.  Wks.  882/2  A  great  some  remaining  after  al  the 
spiritual  folke  sufficiently  prouided  for,  then  had  it  bene 
good  that  he  hadde_  yet  farther  deuysed,  how  it  would 
please  him  that  his  discretes  should  order  the  remanaunt. 
t  Discree’tfully,  adv.  Ohs.  =  next. 

1737  L.  Clarice  Hist.  Bible  (1740)  I.  vi.  279  Hushai 
answered  him  discreetfully  enough. 

Discreetly  (diskrftli),  adv.  [f.  Discreet  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  discreet  manner  ;  with  discretion  ; 
prudently  ;  with  self-regarding  prudence. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  25  Wysely  and  discretely  thei 
departed  hir  levynge  in  two.  c  1380  Wyclif Set.  Wks.  III. 
170  Crist  askes  two  Jnnges  of  }>in  almes,  jiat  J>°it  do  it  in 
hys  name,  and  also  discretly.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  vi.  12 
Hauynge  possession  of  the  sayd  lie,  Wele  and  discretly  she 
ruled  it.  1526-34  Tindale  Mark  xii.  34  Iesus  sawe  that  he 
answered  discretly.  1596  Shaics.  Tam.  Shr.  1.  i.  247  Vse 
your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kinds  of  companies.  1664 
Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  201  Flowers  of  that  class  should  be 
discreetly  prun’d,  where  they  mat  too  thick.  1775  Johnson 
Tax.  no  Tyr.  79,  I  could  wish  it  more  discreetly  uttered. 
1871  Morlf.y  Voltaire  (1886)  7  He  never  counted  truth  a 
treasure  to  be  discreetly  hidden  in  a  napkin.  1891  E.  Pea¬ 
cock  N.  Brendon  I.  32  Ellen  remained  discreetly  silent. 

Discreetness  (diskrf’tnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  discreet ;  discretion. 

1530  Palsgr.  214/1  Discretenesse,  discretioji.  1647  H. 
More  Song  of  Soul.  11.  iii.  iij.  Iviii.  (R.)  Patience,  discreet- 
nesse,  and  benignitie  . .  These  be  the  lovely  play-mates  of 
pure  veritie.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  II.  150  They  had 
relied  upon  the  mature  judgment  and  the  supposed  dis¬ 
creetness  of  Lord  Raglan.  1865  Lewes  in  Fortn.  Rev .  II. 
699  We  detect,  .the  sensitive  discreetness  of  the  style. 

+  Discree*ve,  v.  Ohs.  rare.  App.  a  form  of 
Descrive,  in  its  erroneous  use  (TI  4)  for  desc?yy 
and  so  =  To  disclose,  discover. 

a  1765  Ballad ,  ‘  Sir  Caw  line  ’  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1885) 
in.  No.  61.  58/1  Nothing  durst  hee  say  To  discreeue  his 
councell  to  noe  man.  —  ‘  Christopher  White  '  ii.  Ibid.  iv. 
No.  108.  439/1  Loth  I  was  her  councell  to  discreene  [?-eeue]. 

Discrepance  (di-skripans,  diskre  pans").  [a. 
OF.  discrepance  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  discrepdntia  dis¬ 
cordance,  dissimilarity,  f.  discrepdrc  not  to  har¬ 
monize,  to  differ :  see  Discrepant.] 

1.  The  fact  of  being  discrepant ;  want  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  harmony;  disagreement,  difference. 
r  f  I42S  Wyntoun  Cron.  n.  x.  45,  I  fynd  sic  discrepance 
lhat  I  am  noucht  of  sufficiance  For  to  gare  pinie  all 
accorde.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  54  There  was  no  discre- 
pauns  in  sentens,  lie  variauns  in  wordes.  1563-87  Foxe 
A.  A  M.  (1596)  3/1  We  . .  will  search  out  what  discrepance 
is  between  them._  1640  R.  Bailue  Cantcrb.  Self-convict. 
Postscr.  14  Betwixt  us  and  our  Prince  there  is  no  discre¬ 
pance.  1804  Edin.  Rev.  V.  66  The  only  instance  of  dis¬ 
crepance  we  have  remarked.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  387 
The  authors  are  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
crepance. 

+  2.  Distinction,  difference.  Ohs. 

.  153I  Elyot  Gov.  11.  iii,  Ther  hath  bene  euer  a  discrepance 
iu  vesture  of  youthe  and  age.  a  1555  Latimer  Serm.  4 
Rem.  (1845)  337  There  is  a  great  discrepance  between 
certain  knowledge  and  clear  knowledge.  1572  Bossewell 
Armorie  10  Almightie  God..euen  in  the  heauens  hathe 
made  a  discrepance  of  his  heauenly  Spirites,  giuinge  them 
seuerall  names,  as  Ensignes  of  honour,  c  1611  Chapman 
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Iliad  xi.  442  The  discrepance  He  made  in  death  betwixt 
the  hosts. 

+  3.  Variation,  change  (of  action).  Obs.  rare . 
<1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (E.E.T.S.)  35  Continewance  in 
Cupeidis  dance,  Bot  discrepance,  withowt  remeid. 

Discrepancy  (cliskre*pansi,  drsknpansi).  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ancy.'J  The  quality  of  being  discrepant ; 
want  of  agreement ;  variance,  difference,  disagree¬ 
ment. 

1623  Cockeram,  Discrepancie ,  disagreeing,  difference. 
1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.  Caesar  147  There  is  ..  discrep¬ 
ancie  of  opinion  among  Divines  both  old  and  new.  1748 
J.  Geodes  Composition  of  Antients  13  Who  again  is  not 
offended  with  discrepancy  and  discord?  1837  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  II,  186  Their  discrepancy  as  to 
quantity  was  considerable.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Com/. 
(1876)  II.  App.  617  There  is  little  or  no  discrepancy  as  to 
the  facts. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  differ¬ 
ence,  an  inconsistency. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xlvii.  (R.)  It  would  be 
evinced  from  these  two  seeming  discrepancies.  1794  Paley 
Evid.  1.  ix.  §  6.  (1817)249  Eusebius  . .  wrote  expressly  upon 
the  discrepancies  observable  in  the  Gospels.  1855  H.  Spen¬ 
cer  Prittc .  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  iv.  ii.  410  Discrepancies  between 
thoughts  and  facts.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  515 
Some  discrepancies  may  be  observed  between  the  mythology 
of  the  Politicus  and  the  Timaeus. 

Discrepant  (drskr/pant,  diskre’pant),  a.  and 
sb.  Also  6  discripant,  discrepante.  [ad.  L. 
discrepdnt-emy  pr.  pple.  of  discrepdre  to  differ,  lit. 
to  sound  discordantly,  f.  DlS-  1  +  crepare  to  make 
a  noise,  creak.]  A.  adj% 

1.  Exhibiting  difference,  dissimilarity  or  want  of 
harmony;  different,  discordant,  inharmonious,  in¬ 
consistent.  Const,  from,  \  to. 

1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  IV.  100  It  were  ferre  dis¬ 
crepant  from  the  Kinges  honour  to  have  the  treaty  of  peax 
with  Scotland  concluded  . .  by  Lieutenauntes.  1531  Elyot 
Gov.  1.  xxv,  Wherin  he  is  moste  discrepant  from  brute 
beastes.  £1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  H e?i.  VIII  (1878)  236 
This  marriage  . .  was  much  more  discrepant  to  the  said 
laws.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  478  The  Vulgar  The¬ 
ology  of  the  Pagans  . .  was  oftentimes  very  discrepant  from 
the  Natural  and  True  Theology,  a  1734  North  Exam. 
iii.  vii.  §  49  (1740)  539  The  King’s  Notions  and  his  were 
very  discrepant.  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xviii.  II.  11  A  desire 
.  .to  blend  together,  .two  discrepant  legends.  1866  Rogers 
Agric.  <$*  Prices  I.  xiii.  196  Since  the  price  is  so  discrepant 
from  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford. 

+  2.  Apart  or  separate  in  space.  Obs.  rare. 

1592  R.  D.  H ypnerotomachia  49b  The  Tilastrelles  were 
discrepant  fowre  paces  one  from  another,  a  1649  Drumm. 
of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  13/1  Further  discrepant 
than  heaven  and  ground.  1818  Keats  Endym.  in.  343 
Sea-mew’s  plaintive  cry  Plaining  discrepant  between  sea 
and  sky. 

f  B.  sb.  One  who  disagrees  ;  a  dissentient.  Obs . 

1647  Jer.  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.xn.  141  None  could  have 
triumph’d  so  openly  over  all  discrepants  as  this.  Ibid.  xvi. 
216  If  you  persecute  heretickes  or  discrepants,  they  unite 
themselves  as  to  a  common  defence. 

Hence  Discrepantly  adv.}  with  discrepancy;  in 
contrary  ways. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  111.  ix.  (1632)  562,  I  am.  .precisely 
vowed  . .  to  speake  confusedly,  to  speak  discrepantly. 

Discrepate  (drskr/p^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  dis- 
crepdt-y  ppl.  stem  of  discrepdre  to  differ  :  see  prec.] 
1 1.  intr.  To  differ,  be  discrepant.  Obs .  7’are. 

1623  in  Cockeram  [printed  Discrepitate].  1657  Tomlin¬ 
son  Rcnou's  Disp.  331  Some  make  three  varieties  . .  which 
seem  solely  to  discrepate  in  magnitude. 

2.  a.  trans.  To  distinguish,  b.  intr .  To  dis¬ 
criminate  or  make  a  distinction. 

1846  L.  Hunt  Stories  Ital.  Poets  in  Longf.  Dante(R\\dg.) 
472  To  discrepate  Samson  from  Hercules.  1894  G.  R. 
Mather  Two  great  Scotsmen  2  It  would  be  akin  to  sacri¬ 
lege  for  us  to  discrepate  between  the  two  brothers. 

Discrepation  (diskr/p^-Jbn).  rare.  [n.  of 
action  f.  prec.]  f  a.  Difference.  Ohs.  b.  Dis¬ 
crimination. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle ,  etc.  (1871)  151  Twixt  his  first 
coming  and  his  latter  one  There  will  be  found  much  dis¬ 
crepation.  1847  L.  Hunt  Men,  Women,  A  B.  II.  i.  4 
Pope's  own  discrepation  of  immorality  from  debauchery. 

Discrese,  -cresse,  obs.  var.  Decrease. 
Discrested  :  see  Dis-  7  a. 

Discrete  (diskrrt),  a.  (sb.)  Also  6  discreet, 
[ad.  L.  discret-us  ‘separate,  distinct’,  pa.  pple.  of 
discernere  to  separate,  divide,  Discern  :  cf.  later 
sense  of  F.  discret,  discrete  ‘divided,  separate’. 

In  the  sense  of  cl.  L.  discretus,  discrete  was  used  by 
Trevisa  (translating  from  L.),  but  app.  was  not  in  general 
use  till  late  in  16th  c.  But  in  another  sense,  ‘  discern¬ 
ing,  prudent  *  (derived  through  French),  discret,  discrete 
was  well-known  in  popular  use  from  the  14th  c. ;  this,  even 
in  late  ME.,  was  occasionally  spelt  discreet,  which  spelling 
was  appropriated  to  it  about  the  time  that  discrete  in  the 
L.  sense  began  to  be  common  ;  so  that  thenceforth  discrete 
and  discreet  were  differentiated  in  spelling  as  well  as  in 
meaning:  see  Discreet.  Before  this,  while  discrete  was  the 
prevalent  form  for  the  later  discreet,  it  is  only  rarely  (see 
1  /3  below)  that  discreet  appears  for  the  present  discrete. ] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Separate,  detached  from  others,  individually 
distinct.  Opposed  to  continuous. 

1398  Trf.visa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  919  One 
is  tire  begynnynge  of  alle  thynges  that  is  contynual  and 
dyscrete.  1570  Dee  Math.  Prep.  13  Of  distinct  and  discrete 
Vnits.  1594  BLUNDEVtL  Exerc,  hi.  i,  xxxi.  (ed.  7)  339  Of 


which  Arkes  some  are  called  continuall,  and  some  discrete 
or  divided.  Ibid.,  That  Arke  is  called  discrete  or  broken, 
which  doth  not  take  his  beginning  from  the  first  point  of 
Aries.  1634  Peaciiam  Gentl.  Exerc.  HI.  137  Raine  or  water 
.  .being  divided  by  the  cold  ayre,  in  the  falling  downe,  into 
discreet  parts.  1775  Harris  Philos.  Arrangent.  (1841)  308 
The  motion  of  all  animals  . .  by  being  alternate,  is  of  the 
discrete  kind.  1851  Nichol  Archit.  Hcav.  47  Any  tele¬ 
scope  capable  of  resolving  these  various  masses  into  discrete 
stars.  1883  A.  Barratt  Phys.  Met  empiric  59  To  hold  to¬ 
gether,  ana  keep  discrete,  simultaneous  phenomena. 

f  P.  spelt  discreet. 

1590  Spenser  E.  Q.  ii.  xii.  71  The  waters  fall  with  differ¬ 
ence  discreet,  Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call. 

+  b.  Music.  Applied  to  tones  separated  by 
fixed  or  obvious  steps  or  intervals  of  pitch,  as  the 
notes  of  a  piano;  also  to  a  movement  of  the  voice 
from  one  pitch  to  another,  as  distinguished  from  a 
concrete  movement  or  slide.  Cf.  Concrete  i  b. 

1864  Webster  cites  Rush. 

c.  PatJiol.  Separate,  not  coalescent  or  confiuenl; 
applied  to  stains,  spots,  or  pustules,  when  scattered 
separately  from  each  other  over  a  surface,  as  in 
discrete  small-pox  [F.  variole  discrete], 

185467  C.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Terutinol.  218.  1882 

Carpenter  in  1  gth  Cent.  Apr.  531  The  discrete,  ‘distinct’, 
or  1  benign  ’  form  being  by  no  means  a  severe  disease,  even 
among  the  unvaccinated.  1893  Daily  News  4  Mar.  5/4 
A  woman  . .  whose  children  had  been  removed  for  discrete 
small-pox. 

d.  Logic.  Individually  distinct,  but  not  different 
in  kind. 

1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xi.  (1866)  I.  209  In  so  far 
as  Conspecies  are  considered  to  be  different  but  not.  con¬ 
tradictory,  they  are  properly  called  Discrete  or  Disjunct 
Notions.  Ibid.  xii.  (i860)  I.  224  Notions  co-ordinated  in  the 
quantity  or  whole  of  extension . .  are  only  relatively  different 
(or  diverse);  and  in  logical  language  are  properly,  called 
Disjunct  or  Discrete  Notions.  1864  Bowen  Logic  iv.  66. 

e.  Discrete  degrees  :  applied  by  Swedenborg  to 
the  various  degrees  or  levels  of  spiritual  existence, 
conceived  as  so  distinct  and  separate  from  each 
other,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  subject  to 
pass  out  of  that  one  for  which  he  is  constituted. 

1788  tr.  Swedenborg’s  Wisd.  Angels  iii.  §  236  In  every 
Man  from  his  Birth  there  are  three  Degrees  of  Altitude,  01- 
discrete  Degrees,  one  above  or  within  another.  1856 
Grindon  Life  (1863)  319  Where  things  are  differentiated  by 
a  discrete  degree,  the  commencement  of  the  new  one  is  . . 
on  a  distinct  and  higher  level.  a 

2.  Consisting  of  distinct  or  individual  parts  ;  dis¬ 
continuous. 

Discrete  quantity,  quantity  composed  of.  distinct  units, 
as  the  rational  numbers  ;  number.  Distinguished  from  con¬ 
tinuous  quantity  =  magnitude. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  11.  i.  62  Two  contrary  kynds  of 
quantity,  quantity  discrete  or  number,  and  quantity  con¬ 
tinual  or  magnitude.  1687  H.  More  Answ.  Psychop.  (1689) 
123  Inseperability,  continued  Amplitude,  belongs  to  Spirits 
as  well  as  discrete  Quantity.  1785  Reid  Int.  Powers  ill. 
iii.  31 1  Duration  and  extension  are  not  discrete,  but  con¬ 
tinued  quantity.  Ibid.  342  Number  is  called  discrete  quan¬ 
tity,  because  it  is  compounded  of  units.  1837-9  .  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  II.  viii.  11.  322  note,  They  were  dealing  with 
continuous  or  geometrical,  not  merely  with  discrete  or 
arithmetical  quantity.  1876  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Sociol. 
(1877)  I.  475  The  parts  of  an  animal  form  a  concrete  whole ; 
but  the  parts  of  a  society  form  a  whole  that  is  discrete. 
1893  Forsyth  Th.  Functions  584  If  there  be  no  infinitesimal 
substitution,  then  the  group  is  said  to  be  discontinuous,  or 
discrete.  1893  Harkness  &  Morley  Th.  Functions  50 
To  Hankel  we  owe  the  idea  of  a  discrete  mass  of  points. 

b.  Belonging  to,  pertaining  to,  or  dealing  with, 
distinct  or  disconnected  parts. 

Discrete  proportion— Discontinued  proportion. 

1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Viud.  23  All  Geometrical  propor¬ 
tion  is  either  discrete,  or  continued.  Discrete  is,  when  the 
similitudo  rationum  is  only  between  the  1.  and  the  2.  and 
the  3.  and  4.  term.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey',  Discrete 
or  Disjunct  Proportion.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  422 
note.  Scepticism  is  discrete  and  proceeds  in  detail. 

f  3.  Gram.  &  Logic.  Of  conjunctions  :  adversative. 
Of  propositions :  discretive.  Applied  also  to  the 
two  members  of  such  a  proposition,  separated  by 
the  adversative  conjunction.  Ohs. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  237  That  Axiome  is  discrete, 
that  hath  a  discrete  Coniunction  for  the  hand  thereof. 
Ibid.  239  The  coniunction  which  tyes  the  parts  together, 

!  is  called  discrete  :  and  in  this  place  it  imports  no  more  but 
a  thing  that  keepes  two  asunder,  for  the  present,  a  1638 
Mede  A  post,  latter  Times  i.  Wks.  1672  ill.  623  The  Words 
..of  my  Text  [Nevertheless,  the  Spirit,  etc.  1  Tim.  iv.  1] 
depend  upon  the  last  of  the  former  Chapter,  as  the  second 
part  of  a  Discrete  proposition.  1654  Z.  Coke  Logick 
(1657)  1 19  A  discrete  sentence,  is,  which  hath  a  discrete 
conjunction  ;  as,  although,  yet,  notwithstanding ,  etc.  1664 
H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  Apol.  538  [It  will]  run  in  this  form  of 
a  Discrete  Axiome,  I  will  have  you  wait  on  me  at  such 
a  meeting,  though  your  cloaths  be  old  or  out  of  the  mode. 

4.  Metapli.  Not  concrete ;  detached  from  the 
material,  abstract. 

1854  Fraser's  Mag.  L.  343  The  mental  march  from  con- 
Crete  or  real  notions  to  discrete  or  abstract  truths.  1862 
H.  Spencer  First  Price.  (1870)  27  This  formation  of  sym¬ 
bolic  Conceptions,  which  inevitably  arises  as  we  pass  from 
small  and  concrete  objects,  to  large  and  to  discrete  ones. 

B.  sb.  A  separate  part. 

1890  J.  H.  Stirling  Gifford  Led.  xviii.  353  Break  it  up 
into  an  endless  number  of  points.. an  endless  number  of 
discretes. 

Discrete,  early  form  of  Discreet. 


DISCRETE. 
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DISCRETIVE. 


+  Discre  te,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  discret-  ppl.  stem  ; 
of  discernere  to  separate :  see  Discern.]  trims. 
To  divide  into  discrete  or  distinct  parts ;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  distinctly,  dissever. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  55  The  reason  thereof 
is  its  continuity,  as.  .its  body  is  left  imporous  and  not  dis- 
creted  by  atomicall  terminations.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Discrcted,  severed,  parted,  discerned.  1857-8  Sears  A  than. 
vii.  316  This  essential  dualism  discretes  for  ever  the  two 
worlds  of  spirit  and  matter. 

Discretely  (diskrPtli),  adv.  rare.  ff.  Discrete 
a.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  discrete  manner  ;  separately. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  s.v.  Discrete  proportion, These 
Numbers  are  proportional ;  but ’tis  only  discretely  \mispr. 
directly]  or  disjunctly.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Dis¬ 
crete.  1872  Proctor  Ess.  Astron.  xxvii.  338  The  same 
telescope  shows  the  stars  projected  discretely  on  a  perfectly 
black  background. 

Discreteness  (diskrz’tnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  discrete :  a.  Dis¬ 
continuity.  b.  The  consisting  of  many  individual 
parts. 

1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ ,  1.  ii.  §  9  (1875)  29  When  the 
size,  complexity,  or  discreteness  of  the  object  conceived  be¬ 
comes  very  great,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  attributes  can 
be  thought  of  at  once.  1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  11.  xvii. 
605  We  bring  together  the  two  moments  of  unity  and 
diversity,  .continuity  and  discreteness.  1893  P.  S.  Moxon 
in  Barrow  World's _  Pari.  Relig.  1.  467  The  whole  signifi¬ 
cance  of  man’s  existence  lies  ultimately  in  its  discreteness 
— in  the  evolution  and  persistence  of  the  self-conscious  ego. 

Discretion  (diskre’Jan).  Forms:  4-6  discre- 
cion,  4-  discretion ;  also  4  discrescioun,  dys- 
crecyun,  -ioun,  4-5  discression(e,  4-6  -ere- 
tioune,  5  dis-,  dyserecioun,  -yone,  -youn, 
-creseion,  -cressioun,  -cretyown,  6  discreeyon, 
-tione.  -creation,  dyscreccion,  -cretion.  _  [a. 
OF.  des-  discrecion  distinction,  discernment  (It. 
discrezione,  Sp.  discretion)  ad.  L.  discretion-em 
separation,  distinction,  and  later,  discernment,  n. 
of  action  from  discernere  (ppl.  stem  discret -)  to 
separate,  divide,  Discern.] 

I.  [From  ancient  La;  in  sense  of  discretion 

1.  The  action  of  separating  or  distinguishing,  or 
condition  of  being  distinguished  or  disjunct;  sepa¬ 
ration,  disjunction,  distinction. 

This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  in  quot.  1340;  otherwise  this 
sense  is  found  only  since  end  of  16th  c.  :  cf.  Discrete. 

[6:1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  12  Thynkynge  of  heuen  with 
discrecyone  of  all  mene  dedes.]  1590  R.  Bruce  Sermons , 
Without  discretion  of  His  substance  fra  His  graces.  1607 
Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  747  It  is  some  question  among  the 
learned,  whether  there  be  any  discretion  of  sex.  1614 
Jackson  Creed  hi.  197  The  same  rule,  .might,  .serue  for 
certaine  discretion  of  true  Prophets  from  false.  1677  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  82  A1  the  notions  of  Virtue  or  Sanctitie 
.  .import  Discretion,  Separation,  Singularitie,  Preeminence. 
1890  J.  H.  Stirling  Gifford  Lect .  xviii.  351  Time  and  space 
are  a  concrete,  of  which  the  one  is  the  discretion  and  the 
other  the  continuity.  1892  E.  Caird  Ess.  Lit.  §  Philos. 

II.  522  Mind  is  a  pure  self-determined  unity,  .which  has  no 
discretion  of  parts  or  capacity  of  division  or  determination 
from  without. 

II.  [In  late  Latin  sense  of  discretion 

t  2.  The  action  of  discerning  or  judging  ;  judge¬ 
ment ;  decision,  discrimination.  Obs.  (exc.  as  pass¬ 
ing  into  4,  or  the  phrases  in  5.) 

6:1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  111.  pr.  x.  93  Take  now  ]?us  j?e  dis- 
cressioun  \Camb.  MS.  descression]  of  questioun,  quod 
she.  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  283  Sumtyme  a  man  mai 
not  3eue  a  discrecioun  of  blood  fro  urine,  c  1460  Fortescue 
Abs.  $  Lint .  Mon.  xx,  Considryng  that  they  lak  it  bi  the 
discrecioun  of  ]>e  kynges  counseil.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Cam¬ 
den)  16  By  the  discrecion  of  my  executours.  1547-8  Ordrc 
of  Commvnion  17  Twoo  peces,  at  the  least,  or  more  by  the 
discrecion  of  the  minister.  1568  Mary  Q.  Scots  in  Ellis 
Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  253  Y  refer  all  to  your  discretion. 
1842  C.  Whitehead  R,  Savage  (1845)  I.  viii.  90  She  put  it 
to  Myte’s  discretion  whether  he  would  continue  to  harbour 
a  young  knave. 

\  3.  The  faculty  of  discerning ;  discernment.  Obs. 

1380  Lay  Folks  Caicch.  (Lamb.  MS.)  620  Ofte  j?ou  hast 
brokyn  godys  hestys  sytthe  j?ou  haddyst  dyserecioun  of 
good  and  euyl.  1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xii.  10  To  another  [is 
3ouun]  discrescioun,  or  verrey  knowynge,  of  spiritis.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  123  b,  The  gyfte  . .  called  dis- 
crecyon,  or  discernynge  of  spirytes  is  but  in  fewe  persones. 
1563  J*  Davidson  Confut.  Kennedy  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc. 
(1844)  I.  253  Discretione  betwix  the  rycht  understanding 
of  thaim  fra  the  wrang.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  viii.  33 
The  Discretion  of  times,  places,  and  persons  necessary  to  a 
good  Fancy. 

4.  Liberty  or  power  of  deciding,  or  of  acting 
according  to  one’s  own  judgement  or  as  one  thinks 
fit ;  uncontrolled  power  of  disposal. 

1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  451/2  Mercy  and  grace  of  the 
Kyng  as  it  longes  to  hym  . .  in  his  owene  discretion.  1432 
Poston  Lett.  No.  18  I.  32  Where  he  shal  have  eny  persone 
in  his  discrecion  suspect  of  mysgovernance.  1581  Pettie 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Cony.  in.  (1586)  153  Not  to  put  himselfe  to 
the  discretion  of  his  servants,  for  the  ordering  of  his  house. 
1693  Mem.  Cut.  Teckely  in.  73  If  Transilvania  were  left  to 
the  Discretion  of  the  Turks  [etc.].  1724  Swift  Drapieds 

Lett.)  Let.  to  Harding  4  Aug.,  He  leaves  it  to  our  discre¬ 
tion.  1780  Burke  Econ.  Reform  Wks.  III.  334  If  a  dis¬ 
cretion,  wholly  arbitrary,  can  be  exercised  over  the  civil  list 
revenue.,  the  plan  of  reformation  will  still  be  left  very  im¬ 
perfect.  1812-16  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  1 .  386  This 
practice . .  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  workman  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  very  matter  in  which  he  is  most  apt  to  err. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist .  Eng.  1. 185  As  to  the  form  of  worship,  | 


a  large  discretion  was  left  to  the  clergy.  1874  Morley 
i  Compromise  { 1886)  182  We  may  all  write  what  we  please, 
because  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  whether 
they  will  hearken  or  not. 

b.  Law.  The  power  of  a  court  of  justice,  or 
person  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  to  decide, 
within  the  limits  allowed  by  positive  rules  of  law, 
as  to  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  or  remedy  to 
be  applied,  or  in  civil  causes  how  the  costs  shall 
be  borne,  and  generally  to  regulate  matters  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  administration. 

In  English-speaking  countries  a  criminal  judge  dealing 
with  offences  not  capital  has  generally  a  considerable  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  the  punishment. 

[1292  Britton  i.  xvi.  §  7  Et  si  autrefoix  de  mauveste  soint 
atteyntz,  adunc  soit  eii  la  descrecioun  des  justices  de  juger 
les  a  la  mort,  ou  de  fere  couper  le  autre  oraille.]  1467  Ordin. 
Worcester  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1&70)  379  Vppon  the  peyne  of  xxs. 
or  more,  after  the  discression  of  the  Bailey  and  Aldermen 
of  the  seid  cite.  #1626  Bacon  Max.  <5-  Uses  Com.  Law 
(1636)  21  The  judges  may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their 
pleasure  and  discretions.  1890  Ld.  Esher  in  Lai u  Times 
Rep.  LXIII.  734/2  The  judge  ..  should  not  treat  it  as  a 
matter  within  his  discretion  whether  he  will  order  the 
witness  to  answer  or  not.  1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes 
72/2  That  the  costs  of  references  . .  should  be  in  jhe  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  arbitrators.  1892  Sir  E.  E.  Kay  in  Law 
Times  Rep.  LX VI I.  15 1/2  It  is  a  matter  of  discretion 
whether  the  judge  should  give  that  leave  to  defend,  and 
if  he  does,  what  terms  he  will  impose. 

5.  Phrases,  a.  At  the  discretion  of,  according 
to  the  discernment  or  judgement  of,  according  as 
(he)  thinks  fit  or  pleases;  at  discretion ,  at  one’s 
own  sense  of  fitness,  mere  good  pleasure,  or  choice  ; 
as  one  thinks  fit,  chooses,  or  pleases,  b.  To  sur¬ 
render ,  yield ,  etc.,  at  discretion ,  formerly  to  the 
enemy's  discretion ,  on,  tipon  discretion,  i.e.  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  thinks  fit ;  at  his  disposal,  at  his 
mercy ;  unconditionally. 

1577  Hanmer  A nc.  Eccl .  H 1st.  (1619)  389  Distribute  them  at 
thy  discretion  among  the  poore.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd. 
(5*  Commw.  525  Their  office  is  to  place  and  displace  Church¬ 
men  at  discretion.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  218 
One  Vessel  of  Beer  . .  free  for  any  body  to  go  to,  and  Drink 
at  Discretion.  Ibid.  294  This  I  leave  the  Reader  to  believe 
at  Discretion.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  To  Live  at 
Discretion  (a  Military  Phrase)  to  have  free  Quarters.  1724 
De  Foe  Mem,  Cavalier  (1840)  189  We  reckoned  ourselves 
in  an  enemy’s  country,  and  had  lived  a  little  at  large,  or  at 
discretion,  as  it  is  called  abroad.  1834  W.Ind.  Sketch  Bk. 
II.  4  Admitting  at  discretion  as  much  light  and  air  as  may 
be  agreeable.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid.  in  Georgia  43 
Power  to  inflict  three  dozen  lashes  at  his  own  discretion. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI ,  85  All  the  garrison  yelded 
them  symply  to  his  mercy  and  discrecion.  1628  Hobbes 
Thucyd.  (1822)  no  Conceiving  that  they  might  have  gotten 
the  city  to  discretion.  1632  Massinger  Maid  of  Hon.  11.  i. 
(Rtldg.)  191/1  He.  .exacts,  .the  goods  and  lives  Of  all  within 
the  walls,  and  of  all  sexes,  To  be  at  his  discretion.  1632 
J.  Hayward  tr.  BiondHs  Eromena  151  [This]  gave  occasion 
to  such  as  remained  to  yeeld  themselves  to  the  enemies  dis¬ 
cretion.  1659  B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  224  General 
Wranghel . .  took . .  Paderborn  at  discretion.  1684  Loiul.  Gas. 
No.  1953/3  They  write  from  Duseldorp.  .that  Budawas  Sur- 
rendred  on  discretion.  1691  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  H. 
272  The  garison  surrendring  upon  discretion.  1702  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  3830/2  All  the  Country,  .will  lie  at  our  Discretion. 
1732  Gentl.  Instr.  154  (D.)  If  she  stays  to  receive  the  attack, 
she  is  in  danger  of  being  at  discretion.  1758  Jortin  Erasm. 
I.  592  Roterdam  was  some  days  at  the  discretion  of  these 
rioters.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  83  The  inhabitants 
surrendered  at  discretion,  but  they  had  to  undergo  all  the 
horrors  of  a  place  taken  by  storm. 

III.  [Cf.  Discreet.] 

6.  Ability  to  discern  or  distinguish  what  is  right, 
befitting,  or  advisable,  esp.  as  regards  one’s  own 
conduct  or  action  ;  the  quality  of  being  discreet ; 
discernment ;  prudence,  sagacity,  circumspection, 
sound  judgement. 

I3°3  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  10162  Dyscrecyun  a  ry3t 
wyt  ys,  On  bo)?e  partys  ryBtly  to  ges.  1340  Ayenb.  155  Hit 
be-houeJ>  hyealde  ri3tuolnesse  and  discrecion.  c  1477  Cax- 
ton  Jason  4  b,  Thou  art  not  yet  pourueyed  of  discrecion  for 
to  gouerne  thy  Royaume.  1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  VI, 
97  b,  Eche  of  them,  shal  as  farfurth  as  their  connynges 
and  discrecions  suffisen,  truly  . .  advise  the  kyng.  1596 
Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  iv.  121  The  better  part  of  Valour  is 
Discretion.  1597-8  Bacon  Ess,,  Discourse  (Arb.)  20  Dis¬ 
cretion  of  Speech  is  more  than  Eloquence.  1682  Glanius 
Voy.  Bengalee  149 This  King,  .derided  his  discretion.  1720 
Swift  Fates  of  Clergymen ,  Discretion,  a  species  of  lower 
prudence.  1796  Jane  Austen  Sense  <$-  Sens.  (1849)  53  Do 
you  not  now  begin  to  doubt  the  discretion  of  your  own 
conduct?  1849  Ruskin  Seif.  Lamps  iv.  §  21.  no  That  por¬ 
tion  of  temper  and  discretion  which  are  necessary  to  the 
contemplation  of  beauty. 

b.  Age  of,  years  of,  discretion :  the  time  of  life 
at  which  a  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of 
exercising  discretion  or  prudence ;  in  Eng.  Lazo 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

1395  E.  E ,  Wills  5  If  Thomas  here  sone  forsayd  dyeth  or 
he  haue  age  of  discrecioun.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
47  Whan  she  to  3eris  of  dyscrescyon  Was  comyn  aftyr  ther 
lawes  guyse.  .Wedded  she  was.  1545  Brinklow  Compl.  v. 
(1874)  18  The  partyes  neuer  fauor  the  one  the  other  after 
thei  come  to  discreeyon.  1574  tr.  Littleton 's  Tenures  23  a, 
The  age  of  discretion  is  saide  the  age  of  xiiii.  yeares.  1605 
Rowlands  Hell's  Broke  Loose  24  Wee’le  have  no  Babes  to 
be  Baptized,  Vntill  they  come  to  yeeres  of  ripe  discretion. 
1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  1.  i,  He’s  not  come  to  years 
of  discretion  yet.  1848  Wharton  Law  Diet.  21/1  A  male 
. .  at  fourteen  is  at  years  of  discretion,  so  far  at  least  that  he 
|  may  enter  into  a  binding  marriage. 


7.  Sc.  Propriety  of  behaviour,  esp.  of  female 
conduct,  as  opposed  to  lightness  or  coquetry ; 
civility,  courtesy  to  a  guest,  etc.  (Jam.) 

1782  [see  Discreet  a.  2]. 

t  8.  An  honorary  title  formerly  frequently  applied 
to  bishops,  and  sometimes  to  noblemen  (Du  Cange). 
Cf.  your  worship,  your  honour. 

1426  Surtees  Misc.  11890)  10  If  it  lyke  vn  to  your  wirship- 
full  and  wyse  discrecion.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccccix. 
712  Right  dear  and  puissaunt  lordes :  to  your  right  noble 
discressyons,  please  it  you  to  known,  that  we  haue  receyued 
right  amiably  the  letters  to  vs  sent,  a  1555  Latimer  Serm. 
<$•  Rem.  (1845)  296  Your  discretion,  therefore,  will  take  this 
matter  into  consideration. 

J  b.  A  fanciful  term  for  a  1  company 9  of  priests. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vij  a,  A  Discrecion  of  Prestis. 

t  Discre’tionable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-able.]  Subject  to  or  decided  by  discretion. 

1799  C.  Smith  Laboratory  II.  437  Take  a  discretionable 
quantity  of  garlic. 

Discretional (diskre'Jbnal),^ .  [asprec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  discretion  ;  discretionary. 

1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  168  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  those  writs.  Some  will  have  them  but  dis¬ 
cretional.  1683  Hickes  Case  Inf.  Bapt.  79  The  Gospel  in¬ 
dulging  a  discretional  Latitude  in  both  Cases,  a  1715 
Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  258  Without  leaving  any  dis¬ 
cretional  power  with  the  king.  1770-4  A.  Hunter  Georg. 
Ess.  (1803)  I.  431  The  discretional  use  of  the  plough,  roller, 
and  harrows,  a  1859  De  Qujncey  IVks.  XIV.  176  Conversa¬ 
tion  suffers  from  the  want  of  some  discretional  power,  lodged 
in  an  individual  for  controlling  its  movements. 

+  2.  Surrendered  at  discretion.  Obs. 

1 777  J.  Wilkinson  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer,  Rev.  (1853)  II. 
14  We  have  made,  during  the  Campaign,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  discretional  prisoners, 

f3.  Characterized  by  discretion;  discreet.  Obs. 

1785  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile  Indiscretions^  (1786) 
IV.  148  Not  yet  arrived  at  that  discretional  time  of  life. 

Discre’tionally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 

a  manner  or  degree  decided  by  discretion  ;  at  dis¬ 
cretion. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  VI.  xviii.  87,  I  always 
mean  to  include  my  dear  Lady  L.  . .  Any-body  else,  but  dis- 
cretionally.  1766  Entick  London  I.  437  The  wealthier  sort 
of  people  were  assessed  discretionally  by  the  commissioners. 
1837  De  Quincey  Revolt  of  Tartars  Wks.  1862  IV.  118 
Setting  aside  discretionally  whatsoever  should  arise  to  dis¬ 
turb  his  plots. 

Discretionarity,  adv.  [f.  next  +  -ly  2.]  In 

a  discretionary  way ;  at  discretion. 

1683  Vind.  Case  Green- Wax-Fines  3  Officers  may  dis¬ 
cretionarity  tax,  or  add  to  the  Suitors  Costs.  1794  Nelson 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  436,  I  will  discretionarily  order 
them  a  little  wine  as  an  encouragement. 

Discretionary  (diskre'Jbnari),  a.  [f.  Discre¬ 
tion  +  -ary  :  cf.  F.  discretionnairei] 

1.  Pertaining  to  discretion;  left  to  or  exercised 
at  discretion  ;  limited  or  restrained  only  by  discre¬ 
tion  or  judgement. 

1698  Atterbury  Disc.  Lady  Cutts  24  Amongst  all  her 
discretionary  Rules,  the  chief  was  to  seem  to  have  none. 
1726  Ayliffe  Parcrgon  (J.),  It  is  discretionary  in  the  bishop 
to  admit  him  to  that  order  at  what  time  he  thinks  fit.  1741 

H.  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Maun  (1834)  I.  xii.  34  He  had  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  to  act  as  he  should  judge  proper.  1827 
Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  v.  234  The  privy  council  in 
general  arrogated  to  itself  a  power  of  discretionary  imprison¬ 
ment.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  vii.  71  The  reference  to  the 
House  of  Lords  is  entirely  discretionary  in  the  Crown. 

j-2.  Characterized  by  discretion  ;  discreet.  Obs. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  402.  p  2,  I  am  never  alone  with  my 
Mother,  but  she  tells  me  Stories  of  the  discretionary  Part  of 
the  World.  1753  L.  M.  tr.  Du  Boscq's  A  ccomplis/i d  W omau 

I.  28  All.  .unprofitable  without  a  discretionary  Silence. 

H  3.  as  adv.  At  discretion. 

1751  Eliza  Heywood  Betsy  Thoughtless  III.  63  A  small 
fortune,  and  that  to  be  paid  discretionary. 

Discretive  (diskrPtiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  dis- 
cretiv-us  serving  to  distinguish  (Priscian),  f.  discret- 
ppl.  stem  of  discernere  to  distinguish,  divide,  Dis¬ 
cern.  Cf.  OF.  discretif  { 15th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  =  Disjunctive,  a.  Gram,  and  Logic. 

Discretive  conjunction,  proposition :  see  quots. ;  discretive 
distinction ,  a  distinction  expressing  a  difference  in  kind,  as 
‘  not  a  plant,  but  an  animal  ’.  Cf.  Discrete  a.  3. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers Log.  11.  v.  93  In  absolute  copulative 
and  discretive  axiomes,  there  is  no  uiroJetrts,  no  condition 
at  all.  a  1602  W.  Perkins  Cases  Couse.  (1619)  240  The  latter 
is  coupled  to  the  former  by  a  discretiue  coniunction.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  in.  vii.  5  But  is  a  Particle, .  .and  he  that 
says  it  is  a  discretive  Conjunction,  . .  thinks  he  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  explain’d  it.  1753  S.  Shuckford  Creation  y  Fall 
Man  43  It  is  not  here  a  discretive  Particle,  disjoining  and 
distinguishing  two  Parts  of  one  Period ;  but  it  is  illative. 
1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dispensations  (1823)  II.  389  The  word 
only ,  as  I  have  just  observed,  is  no  doubt  discretive. 
1891  Welton  Logic  I.  11.  i.  192  Discretive  Propositions, 
where  two  affirmative  propositions  are  connected  by  an 
adversative  conjunction, 
b.  generally. 

1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  ix.  (1701)  432/2  He  held  that 
there  are  four  Elements,  Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth  ;  and  two 
principal  powers,  Amity  and  Discord  ;  one  unitive,  the  other 
discretive.  1836  I.  Taylor  Phys.  Th.  Another  Lije  (18^7) 
59  Mind  allied  to  matter,  .thus  lives,  .by  its  own  discretive 
act. 

f  2.  Serving  to  distinguish  or  discriminate;  dis¬ 
tinctive  ;  discriminative  ;  diacritic.  Obs. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  <$•  Divels  To  Rdr.  8  Not 
hauing  vpon  them  some  discretiue  stampe  or  discerning  cen- 
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sure,  a  1631  Donne  Serin.  Gen.  i.  26  (1634)  33, 1  have  a  power 
to  judge  ;  a  judiciarie,  a  decretive  power,  a  power  to  dis¬ 
cern  between  a  natural!  accident  ana  a  judgement  of  God. 
1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  x.  51  A  name  is  an  instructive 
and  discretive  instrument  of  the  essence.  1803  W.  Taylor 
in  A Ionthly  Mag;.  XIV.  487  Such  sub-division  is  neither  dis¬ 
cretive  nor  exhaustive.  1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dispensations 
(1823) ill.  388,  note ,  Grounds  on  which  the  Socinians  assume 
the  title  of  rational  Christians  as  a  specifically  discretive 
appellation. 

t  B.  1.  A  disjunctive  conjunction  or  proposi¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  48  Discretives,  by  which 
the  parts  are  lightly  Severed.  1650  R.  Hollingworth 
Exerc.  Usurped  Powers  19  Joyning  them  together  with 
the  copulative  ( and)  and  not  using  the  discretive  (or).  1654 

Z.  Coke  Logick  (1657)  119  To  the  truth  of  a  discretive  is 
required  the  truth  of  both  parts.  1725  Watts  Logic  11.  ii.  §  6 
All  compound  propositions,  except  copulatives  and  discre¬ 
tives,  are  properly  denied  or  contradicted  when  the  negation 
affects  their  conjunctive  particles. 

+  2.  A  discriminative  phrase  or  concept.  Obs. 

1660  Z.  Ckofton  St.  Peters  Bonds  abide  2  His  universal 
discretive,  ‘  All  Episcopacy  \ 

Discre’tively,  adv .  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
discretive  manner  ;  disjunctively  ;  distinctively. 

a  1638  Mede  DanieVs  Weeks  Wks.  (1672)  in.  701  The 
particle  'D  (Nehem.  xiii.  6)  seems  not  to  be  taken  rationally 
for  (Quia\  but  discretively  for  cn  O  {Sed,  But),  a  1654 
Bp.  J.  Richardson  Observ.  O.  Test.  237  (T.)  The  plural 
number  being  used  discretively  to  note  out  and  design  one 
of  many.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxxvii.  (1870) 
II.  338  Reasoning  is  either  from  the  whole  to  its  parts  ;  or 
from  all  the  parts,  discretively,  to  the  whole  they  constitute 
collectively. 

Discre  tiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  power  of  discriminating  or  discerning. 

1844  G.  S.  Faber  Eight  Diss.  Mighty  Deliv.  (1845)  II.  344 
Even  in  a  common  writer  of  ordinary  discretiveness. 

f  Discri'be,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  di-,  dis- 
(Dis-  6)  +  scribere'  to  write,  after  proscribe,  etc. :  it 
does  not  in  sense  represent  L.  dlscrlbere  to  appor¬ 
tion  (by  writing).]  trans.  To  undo  by  a  writing. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  59  If  a  King,  .will  circum¬ 
scribe  himself  at  Oxford,  and  proscribe  or  discribe  his  Par¬ 
liament  at  Westminster. 

Discrier,  obs.  form  of  Descbier. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  m.  Wks.  (1724)  II.  792  The  poor 
Shepherds,  .who  were  the  first  discriers  of  these  matters. 

t  Discrrminable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  ff.  L.  dis- 
crlmind-re  to  Discriminate  +  -bee.]  Capable  of 
being  discriminated. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1813  W.  Taylor  Eng.  Syuou. 
(1856)  vii,  Understanding  and  intellect  are  tending  to.  .dis- 
criminable  meaning. 

Discriminal  (diskri'minal),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
discriminal-is  serving  to  divide  or  separate,  f.  dis- 
crlvien  division,  distinction:  see  -al.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  distinction  or  division. 

Discriminal  line  in  Palmistry  :  see  quot. 

1842  Brande  Diet.  Sc.  etc.  224  [Chiromancy]  The  lines  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  are  divided  into  principal  and  inferior; 
the  former  are  five :  the  line  of  life  . .  the  dragon’s  tail,  or 
discriminal  line,  between  the  hand  and  the  arm. 

t  Discriminance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  next: 
see  -ance.]  =  Discrimination. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  ii.  11.  xxiv,  They  together 
blended  are  That  nought  we  see  with  right  discriminance. 

Discri’minancy.  rare.  [f.  next :  see  -ancy.] 
The  quality  of  being  discriminant ;  faculty  of  dis- 
criminating. 

a  1846  Penny  Mag.  is  cited  by  Worcester. 

Discriminant  (diskrrminant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
1 discriminant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  discriminare  to 
Discriminate  :  see  -ant  1 .] 

A.  adj.  1.  Discriminating ;  showing  discrimina¬ 
tion  or  discernment. 

1836  Fraser  s  Mag.  XIV.  41 1  Taylor’s  notes  are  not  all  so 
discriminant  as  this.  1866  J.  H.  Newman  Gerontius  (1874) 
334  With  a  sense  so  apprehensive  and  discriminant. 

2.  Math.  Implying  equal  roots  or  a  node  (cf. 
B).  Discriminant  relation,  a  one-fold  relation 
between  parameters  determining  a  nodal  point. 

B.  sb.  Math.  The  eliminant  of  the  n  first  de¬ 
rived  functions  of  a  homogeneous  function  of  n 
variables. 

Introduced  in  1852  by  Sylvester  for  determinant,  which  is 
still  found  occasionally  (H.  T.  Gerrans). 

1852  Sylvester  in  Comb.  <$-  Dull.  Math.  Jrnl.  VI.  52. 
1876  Salmon  Mod.  Higher  A  tg,  (ed.  3)  §  109  The  discrimin¬ 
ant  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  squares  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  differences  of  any  two  roots  of  the  equation. 

Discrimina-ntal,  a.  Math.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
Relating  to  a  discriminant. 

Discriminantal  index  of  a  singular  point  of  a  curve,  the 
number  of  intersections  of  the  polar  of  an  arbitrary  point 
with  the  curve  at  the  given  point.  _  Total  discriminantal 
index  of  a  curve,  the  sum  of  the  discriminantal  indices  of 
all  its  singular  points. 

1875  Smith  Higher  Singularities  Plane  Curves  in  Proc. 
Loud.  Math.  Soc.  VI.  154. 

Discriminate  (diskrrmimft),  a.  [ad.  L.  dis - 
criminal -us  divided,  separated,  distinguished,  pa. 
pple.  of  discriminare  :  see  next.] 

i.  Distinct,  distinguished,  discriminated,  arch. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  875  It  is  certaine  that  Oysters  and 
Cockles,  and  Mussles..  haue  no  discriminate  Sex.  1805 
W.  Iaylok  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIX.  657  The  characters  of 


the  savages  are  well-drawn  ;  they  are  more  discriminate  and 
various  than  those  of  the  Europeans. .  1887  E.  Johnson 

Antigua  Mater  69  A  Hellenistic  ecclesiastical  as  discrimin¬ 
ate  from  a  synagogal  literature  and  life. 

2.  Marked  by  discrimination  or  discernment; 
making  careful  or  exact  distinctions  :  opp.  to  in¬ 
discriminate. 

1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1817)  III.  289  The  best . .  mode  in 
which  occasional  and  discriminate  assistance  can  be  given. 
Ibid.  (1878)475  Much  may  be  done  by  discriminate  charity. 
1834  F  oster  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1846)  II.  250  Discriminate 
perception.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Mar.  2/1  The  discriminate 
ascetic  is  the  true  hedonist. 

Hence  Discriminately  adv.,  with  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  Discrrminateness,  the  quality  of  having 
discrimination. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Discriminateness ,  distinguishingness. 
i779~8i  Johnson  L.  P.,  SJienstone,  His  conception  of  an 
Elegy  he  has  in  his  Preface  very  judiciously  and  discrimin- 
ately  explained.  1884  Bookseller  Sept.  909/2  Discriminately 
he  purchased  everything  that  came  in  his  way. 

Discriminate  (diskrrmin^'t),  v.  [f.  L.  dis- 
criminal -  ppl.  stem  of  discriminare  to  divide, 
separate,  distinguish,  f.  dis  crimen,  - crimin -  divi¬ 
sion,  distinction,  f.  stem  of  discemcre  to  distin¬ 
guish,  Discern.  (Cf.  Crime.)] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  constitute  a  difference  in  or 
between  ;  to  distinguish,  differentiate. 

1628  Prynne  Love-lochcs  26  Who  poll  one  side  of  their 
heads — of  purpose  to  discriminate  themselues  from  others. 
1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  $  Qual \,  Such  slight  differences 
as  those  that  discriminate  these  Bodies.  1774  Warton  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry  (1775)  I.  Diss.  1.  65  No  peculiarity  . .  more 
strongly  discriminates  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  from  those  of  modern  times,  a  1871  Grote  Eth. 
Fragm.  iii.  (1876)  59  Capacities  which  discriminate  one 
individual  from  another. 

2.  To  distinguish  with  the  mind  or  intellect ;  to 
perceive,  observe,  or  note  the  difference  in  or  be¬ 
tween. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  66  The  surfaces  . .  being  so  neer  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  eye  cannot  discriminate  them  from  one. 
<21677  Barrow  Wks.  (1687)  I.  xx.  283  We  take  upon  us.  .to 
discriminate  the  goats  from  the  sheep.  1836  J.  Gilbert 
Chr.  Atonem.  v.  (1852)  139  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  reward 
sought  . .  that  we  discriminate  a  mean  from  a  noble  trans¬ 
action.  1891  F.  Hall  in  Nation  (N.Y.)  LI I.  244/1  How  is 
one.. to  discriminate  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Trench’s  reviser 
from  those  of  Dr.  Trench  himself? 

3.  intr.  or  absol.  To  make  a  distinction ;  to  per¬ 
ceive  or  note  the  difference  (1 between  things) ;  to 
exercise  discernment. 

1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  523  The  purport  of  the  term, 
which  discriminates,  may  not  be  easy  to  be  deciphered. 
1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  321  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by 
faith,  that  we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters.  1876 
Green  Stray  Stud.  26  He  would  discriminate  between  tem¬ 
porary  and  chronic  distress. 

b.  To  discriminate  against :  to  make  an  adverse 
distinction  with  regard  to  ;  to  distinguish  unfavour¬ 
ably  from  others.  With  indirect  pass. 

1880  Mark  Twain  (Clemens)  Tramp  Abr.  II.  153,  I  did 
not  propose  to  be  discriminated  against  on  account  of  my 
nationality.  1885  Pall  Mall.  G.  24  Feb.  8/1  The  action  of 
the  German  Government  in  discriminating  against  certain 
imports  from  the  United  States.  1886  Ibid „  19  July  3/2  If 
the  police,  as  the  Socialists  declare,  discriminate  against 
them  on  account  of  their  opinions. 

Hence  Discrrminated ppl.  a .,  distinguished  from 
others  ;  perceived  as  distinct. 

1783  J-  Young  Crit.  Gray's  Elegy  (1810)  49  The  dis¬ 
criminated  catalogue  of  the  dead.  1848  R.  I.  Wilberforce 
Incarnation  v.  (1852)  137  The  two  titles  [Father,  and  Son] 
imply  a  real  co-existence  of  discriminated  Persons. 

Discriminating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  That  discriminates  (sense  i)  ;  distinguishing, 
making  or  constituting  a  distinction,  or  affording 
a  ground  for  distinction. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Epistles  102  In  these  shedding  and 
discriminating  times,  a  1677  Hale  True  Relig.  in.  (1684) 
38  Each  Party  espousing  some  odd  Discriminating  Habits. 
1797  M.  Baillie  Moi’b.  Anat.  (1807)  81  The  discriminating 
mark  of  this  disease.  1838  Tupper  Prov.  Philos .,  Gifts  228 
A  discriminating  test  Separating  honesty  from  falsehood. 

2.  That  discriminates  (sense  2)  ;  that  perceives 
or  notes  distinctions  with  accuracy ;  possessing 
discrimination  or  discernment. 

1792  Mary  Wollstonecr.  Rights  Worn.  iii.  102  The  dis¬ 
criminating  outline  of  a  caricature.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  I.  17  A  sound  and  discriminating  judgment.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1. 172  No  man  observed  the  varieties 
of  character  with  a  more  discriminating  eye. 

3.  Discriminating  duty  or  rate  :  one  that  varies 
in  amount  according  to  the  country  or  place  whence 
the  merchandise  is  imported  or  carried,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  persons  rated ;  a  differential  duty  or 
rate. 

*845-52  M'  Culloch  Taxation  11.  v.  218  The  7  8: 8  Victoria 
..reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  .leaving  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  duty  of  10^.  6 d.  a  cwt.  in  favour  of  our  own  sugars. 
1870  Daily  News  16  Apr.,  Is  it  not  absurd  to  revive  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  rate,  preferential  and  discriminating,  in  favour 
of  one  class  of  dealers  and  against  another  ? 

4.  Math .  Discriminating  circle ,  in  the  Theory 
of  Functions  with  essential  singularities,  the  circle 
on  which  all  the  singularities  of  another  connected 
function  lie.  [  =  Ger.  Grenzkreis.’]  Discriminat¬ 
ing  cubic ,  a  cubic  equation  whose  roots  are  the 


reciprocal  of  the  principal  radii  vectores  of  a  quadric 
surface  referred  to  its  centre. 

1874  Salmon  Geom.  three  Dimensions  (ed.  3)  58  If  two 
roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic  vanish,  the  equation  .. 
represents  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  a  parabola.  1893 
Forsyth  Th.  Functions  vi.  §  71.  iii  To  divide  the  plane  of 
the  modified  variable  £  into  two  portions  . .  The  boundary. . 
is  a  circle  of  finite  radius,  called  the  discriminating  circle  of 
the  function .  .All  the  singularities  (and  the  branch -points,  if 
any)  lie  on  the  discriminating  circle. 

Hence  Discri  minatingly  adv.,  in  a  discrimin¬ 
ating  way,  with  discrimination. 

1855  Bain  Senses  $  Int.  in.  i.  §  65  The  ear  must  he  dis¬ 
criminatingly  sensitive  to  pitch,  and  to  the  harmonies  and 
discords  of  different  pitches.  1856  Kingsley  Alisc.,  Fronde's 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  47  It  is  written  as  history  should  be,  dis¬ 
criminatingly,  patiently,  and  yet  lovingly  and  genially. 

Discrimination  (diskrimin^-Jbn).  [ad.  L. 
discrimindtidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  discriminare 
to  Discriminate.] 

1.  The  action  of  discriminating ;  the  perceiving, 
noting,  or  making  a  distinction  or  difference  be¬ 
tween  things ;  a  distinction  (made  with  the  mind, 
or  in  action). 

1648  Eikon  Bas.  xxvii.  (1824)  265  Take  heed  of  abetting 
any  factions,  of  applying  to  any  publique  discriminations  in 
matters  of  religion,  contrary  to  what  is,  in  your  judgement, 
and  the  Church  well  setled.  1678  Phillips,  Discrimination 
a  putting  a  difference  between  one  thing  and  another.  In 
Rhetorick  it  is  the  same  figure  with  Paradiastole \  1705 
Stanhope  Paraphr.  I.  24  A  perfect  Discrimination  shall 
then  be  made  between  the  Good  and  Bad.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  i.  4  A  conscious  discrimination  of  those  respects  in 
which  it  is  similar  to  others  from  those  in  which  it  is  unlike 
them.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.;  Life  is  a  constant  series  of 
discriminations  between  what  it  is  well  to  attempt  and  what 
it  is  not  well  to  attempt. 

b.  passively.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  dis¬ 
criminated  or  distinguished.  ?  Obs. 

a  1699  Stillingfl.  (J.),  There  is  a  reverence  to  be  showed 
them  on  account  of  their  discrimination  from  other  places, 
and  separation  for  sacred  uses.  1791-1823  Disraeli  Cur. 
Lit.,  Mast.  Ceremon.,  Precedence,  and  other  honorary 
discriminations,  establish  the  useful  distinctions  of  ranks. 

2.  Something  that  discriminates  or  distinguishes ; 
a  distinction,  difference  (existing  in  or  between 
things)  ;  a  distinguishing  mark  or  characteristic. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xxiii.  166  [These]  are 
discriminations  very  materiall,  and  plainly  declare,  that 
under  the  same  name  Authors  describe  not  the  same  animall. 
1759  Johnson  Rasselas  xxviii.  (1787)  79  Where  we  see.  .the 
whole  at  once,  we  readily  note  the  discriminations.  1807  G. 
Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  1.  i.  2  To  that  event  the  various 
tribes  owe  their  discrimination  and  their  origin. 

3.  The  faculty  of  discriminating ;  the  power  or 
observing  differences  accurately,  or  of  making  exact 
distinctions ;  discernment. 

1814  Scott  Wav.  xxiii,  His  character  was  touched  with 
yet  more  discrimination  by  Flora.  1838  Dickens  Nick. 
Nick,  xviii,  It  does,  .credit  to  your  discrimination  that  you 
should  have  found  such  a  very  excellent  young  woman. 
1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  II.  xvi.  15  It  was  essential  . .  that 
his  waistcoat  should  imply  much  discrimination. 

f  4.  =  Recrimination.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1670  Hacket  Alp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  16  (DA,  Reproaches 
and  all  sorts  of  unkind  discriminations.  1684  Baxter  in 
Hale's  True  Relig.  Introd.  Ab,  Schisms  and  Factions,  and 
Personal  Animosities,  discriminations,  Censoriousness. 

Hence  Discrimina’tional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
discrimination  ;  in  Palmistry  —  Discriminal. 

1879  R.  A.  Campbell  Philosophic  Chiromancy  167  The 
Wrist  Lines ,  also  known  as  the  Rascette  and  Discrimina¬ 
tional  lines,  separate  the  hand  from  the  arm  by  a  single, 
double,  or  triple  transcursion  at  the  wrist. 

Discriminative  (diskrrmin<?tiv),  a.  [f.  L. 
ppl.  stem  discriminal - :  see  -ive.]  Tending  to 
discriminate  ;  characterized  by  discriminating. 

1.  Serving  to  discriminate  or  distinguish ;  consti¬ 
tuting  a  distinction  ;  distinctive,  distinguishing. 

#1677  Hale  True  Relig.  1.  (1684)11  This  is  made  the 
discriminative  Mark  of  a  True  Christian.  1779-81  Johnson 
L.  P.,  Dryden  Wks.  II.  414  The  discriminative  excellence 
of  Homer  is  elevation  and  comprehension  of  thought.  1848 
Johnston  in  Proc .  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  307,  I  must 
impose  upon  ours  a  name  and  discriminative  mark. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  character  of  observing 
or  making  distinctions  with  accuracy ;  marked  by 
or  showing  discrimination  ;  discerning.  (Of  per¬ 
sons,  their  faculties,  actions,  utterances,  etc.) 

a  1638  Mede  Disc.  Matt.  vi.  9  Wks.  (1672)  1.  8  After  the 
same  manner  were  the  Holy  Oyntment  and  the  Holy 
Perfume  or  Incense  to  be  sanctified  by  a  discriminative, 
singular,  appropriate  usance  of  them.  1653  H.  More 
Antid.  Ath.  11.  ix.  (1712)  66  Discriminative  Providence, 
that  knew  afore  the  nature  and  course  of  all  things.  1805 
Foster  Ess.  iv.  i.  101  A  more  discriminative  censure.  1865 
Mill  Exam.  Hamilton  222  Mr.  Bain  recognises  two  . . 
modes  of  discriminative  sensibility  in  the  muscular  sense. 

b.  transf  (Of,  or  in  reference  to,  things.) 

1826  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV.  317  Bombs  and  rockets 
are  not  discriminative.  1881  Eng.  Mechanic  27  May  277/3 
The  . .  well-known  discriminative  power  possessed  by  bi- 
chromatised  gelatine  of  absorbing  printers’  ink  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  light  upon  it. 

c.  ^Discriminating///.  a.  3 ;  differential. 

1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  132  [They]  sealed  their  ports 
against  fresh  comers  by  heavy  discriminative  duties. 

Hence  Discri’minatively  adv.,  in  a  discrimina¬ 
tive  manner,  with  discrimination. 


DISCRIMINATOR. 
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DISCURSIVE. 


a  1638  Mede  Disc.  Matt.  vi.  9  Wks.  (1672)  1.  14  When  the 
same  are  worthily  and  discriminatively  used.  1797  1803 
Foster  in  Life  <y  (  err.  (1846)  I.  206  Some  one  said  that 
women  remarked  characters  more  discriminatively.  1862 
F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  45  Certitude  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  property  of  intellect . .  and  to  cognize  discrimina¬ 
tive^,  that  of  mind. 

Discriminator,  [a.  L.  discriminator  (Ter- 
tull.),  agent-n.  from  discriminat  e  to  Discriminate.] 
One  who  discriminates. 

1828  Cole  brook  e  in  Trans.  R.  Asia/.  Soc.  (1830)  II.  183 
He  [the  judge]  discriminates,  and  is,  consequently,  the  dis¬ 
criminator  ( vivdea ). 

Discri  minatory,  a.  rare „  ff.  L.  type  *dis- 
crlminatori-us ,  f.  discriminator :  see  prec.  and 
-oky.]  =  Discriminative. 

1828  W.  Field  Mem.  Dr.  Parr  II.  414  Proofs  of  a  pure 
taste  and  a  discriminatory  judgment.  1892  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  1  Mar.,  The  Government  still  hoped  for 
discriminatory  rights  with  Great  Britain. 

Discri'minoid.  Math.  [f.  after  Discrimin¬ 
ant  :  see  -om.]  A  function  of  which  the  van¬ 
ishing  expresses  the  equality  of  all  the  integrating 
factors  of  a  differential  equation.  Hence  Dis- 

crimiuoi  dal  a. 

1879  Sir  J.  Cockle  in  Proc.  Loud.  Math.  Soc.  X.  in  It 
will  be  found  convenient  to  give  a  name  to  the  functions 
f~l  apd  r~]i.  Let  us  call  them  discriminoids.  Hid., This  first 
species  of  discriminoidal  solution. 

t  Discriminous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
discrlminds-us  decisive,  critical,  f.  discrlmen :  see 
Discriminate  v.  and  -ous.]  Critical,  hazardous. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  (J.),  Any  kind  of  spitting  of 
blood  imports  a  very  discriminous  state.  Ibid.  xvii.  195 
Consumptives,  though  their  case  appears  not  with  so  dis¬ 
criminous  an  aspect.  1727  Bailey  vol,  II,  Discriminous , 
full  of  Jeopardy. 

Hence  Biscri  minousness. 

1731  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

Discription,  Discrive,  obs.  ff.  Description, 
Descrive. 

Discrown  (diskraum),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Crown 
v.  or  Dis-  7  +  Crown  sb. :  cf.  OF.  descoroner  (12  th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  ;  also  Decrown.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  a  crown,  take  the  crown  from ;  spec,  to 
deprive  of  royal  dignity,  to  depose ;  transf.  and  fig. 
to  deprive  of  supremacy,  dignity,  or  adornment. 

1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  hi.  xvi.  (R.)  The  one  restored  . . 
The  other  . .  Dis-crovvned.  1612  5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt ., 
N.  T.  iv.  xxxi,  He  discrownes  not  the  body,  who  crowns 
the  soule.  1803  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  54  On 
the  shorn  hair  discrown'd  of  bridal  flow’rs,  Weeping  lies 
scorn’d  and  trampled  Liberty.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea 
(1876)  I.  xiv.  301  To  crown  or  discrown  its  Monarchs.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  13  Discrowning  sovereign  reason, 
to  be  the  serving  drudge  of  superstition  or  social  usage. 

Hence  Discrowned  ppl.  a.,  deprived  of  the 
crown;  Discrowning  vbl.  sb. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  (1871)  III.  iv.  vii.  167  A  worn  dis¬ 
crowned  Widow.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  510.  966/1  The 
successive  contemporary  discrownings.  1878  Bosw.  Smith 
Carthage  353  The  discrowned  queen  of  the  seas. 

+  Discruciament.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  discru- 
cia-re  to  torture  +  -ment  ;  cf.  ex cruciament  (also 
in  Nashe).  (L.  had  crucidmentum  from  cruciare.)~\ 
Torment,  torture. 

*593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  18 1  What  then  is  it,  to  liue 
in  threescore  times  more  grinding  discruciament  of  dying? 
1623  Cockeram  11,  Endlesse  Paine,  discrutiament. 

t  Discru'ciate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  discruciat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  discruciare ,  f.  Dis-  5  +  cruciare  to  tor¬ 
ture,  rack,  torment,  f.  crux,  cruc-em  Cross.] 

1.  trans.  To  torment,  torture,  excruciate. 

1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  484  The  conscience  of  the 
transgressing  sinner  . .  doth  use  to  discruciate  the  person 
affected.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  253  To  discruciate 
and  rack  his  thoughts  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  what  he 
hath  not.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  149,  I  mean  that  we 
puzzle  not  ourselves  over-much  nor  discruciate  our  spirits 
to  resolve  what  are  the  causes. 

2.  nonce-use .  To  puzzle  out,  unravel,  solve  (a 
i  crux’  or  riddle  :  cf.  Crux  3). 

a  1745  Swift  To  Sheridan  Wks.  1745  VIII.  206  Pray  dis¬ 
cruciate  what  follows. 

Hence  +  Discrtrciating'  ppl.  a.,  tormenting ; 
also  +  Discruciation,  torture,  torment,  anguish. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xi.  §  2.  100  They 
produce  anxiety,  griefe,  vexation,  anguish,  discrutiation 
and  discontent.  1666  Bp.  of  Norwich  Serin,  in  IVestm. 
Abb.  7  Nov.  30  Discruciating  Fears  ..  impatient  Hopes. 
1788  Trijler  xxv.  323  It  dimoves  every  discruciating  pain 
from  the  stomach. 

t  Discrut’ator.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  di-,  Dis-  5 
+  Scrutator.]  ?  A  caviller  or  searcher  for  ob¬ 
jections. 

a  1626  W.  Sclater  Sertn.  E.xper.  (1638)  109  It  signifies  the 
Discrutatour,  or  Disputer,  against  the  promise. 

Discry(e,  -eryghe,  obs.  ff.  Descry  vP  and  2. 

•f  Discuba'tion.  Obs.  rare  —  '.  [ad.  assumed 
L.  type  *discubdtio,  n.  of  action  f.  *discul>are ,  f. 
dis-  (Dis-)  +  cubdrc  to  recline.  The  actual  L.  word 
was  discubitio  from  discumbere ;  but  the  parallel 
forms  cubatio,  accubdtio,  occur  in  L. :  cf.  Cubation, 
Accubation.]  Reclining  at  meals. 

1635  56  Cowley  Davideis  1.  Notes  §  52  What  was  the 
fashion  in  Samuel’s  time,  is  not  certain ;  it  is  probable 
enough  . .  that  Discubatiou  was  then  in  practice. 


+  Discu’bitory,  a.  Obs  rare-',  [ad.  L.  type 
*discubilori-us,  f.  discubit-,  ppl.  stem  of  discumbere 
see  Discumb  and  -ORY.]  Adapted  for  reclining. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  vi.  241  Custome  by 
degrees  changed  their  cubiculary  beds  into  discubitory. 

+  Discubiture.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *dis- 
cubitura,  f.  discubit-,  ppl.  stem  of  discumbere :  see 
prec.  and  -ure.]  The  posture  of  reclining. 

a  165s  Vines  Lords  Supp.  (1677)  113  The  gesture,  which 
was  discubiture  or  lying  on  couch-beds.  Ibid.  154. 

t  DiscuTp,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  med.L.  dis- 
culpd-re  (Du  Cange),  f.  Dis-  4  +  culpdre  to  blame, 
culpa  fault.]  Irans.  =Disculpate. 

1738  Warburton  Div.  Legal.  I.294  He  himself  disculps 
them. 

Disculpate  (disk2rlp£'t),  v.  [f.  disculpdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  med.L .disculpdre'.  see  prec.]  trans . 
To  clear  from  blame  or  accusation  ;  to  exculpate. 

1693  W.  Bates  Serm.  vii.  249  [Satan’s]  prevailing  Tempta¬ 
tions  do  not  disculpate  Sinners  that  yield  to  them,  a  1734 
North  Lives  I.  40  Being  faithful  and  just,  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  things  to  disculpate  him.  1768  H.  Walpole  Hist. 
Doubts  122  The  authors  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland . .  charge 
him  directly  with  none  of  the  crimes,  since  imputed  to  him, 
and  disculpate  him  of  others.  1880  Vern.  Lee  Stud.  Italy 
iv.  iv.  173  The  hero  accused  of  regicide  . .  and  unable  to 
disculpate  himself.  1888  H.  C.  Lea  Hist.  Inquisition  I. 
43  note,  Disculpating  himself  to  Eugenius  IV  from  an  accu¬ 
sation  of  doubting  the  papal  power. 

Disculpation  (diskzdp^’Jbn).  [n.  of  action 
from  med.L.  disculpdre  to  Disculpate.]  The 
action  of  clearing  from  blame  ;  exculpation. 

1760-97  H.  Walpole  Mem .  Geo .  II  (1847)  III.  x.  252  This 
disculpation  under  the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of  State  was 
remarkable.  1770  Burke  Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  1837  L  15° 
A  plan  of  apology  and  disculpation.  1891  W.  M.  Rossetti 
Shelley's  Adonais  9  note,  Arguments,  .tending  to  Harriet's 
disculpation. 

DiscuTpatory,  a.  rare  —  °.  [f.  disculpdt 

ppl.  stem  of  med.L.  disculpdre  :  see  prec.  and  -ory.] 
Tending  to  disculpate. 

1847  in  Craig  :  and  in  later  Diets. 

+  Discu’mb,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  'L.discumb-cre 
to  lie  down,  recline,  f.Dis- 1  +  -cumbere  to  liedown : 
cf.  Cumbent.]  intr.  To  recline  (at  table).  Hence 
Discu’mbing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1683  J.  Evans  Kneeling  at  Sacrament  1.  21  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Paschal  Feast  the  Jews  did  put  themselves 
into  this  Discumbing  or  Leaning  posture  . .  while  they  Eat 
and  Drank  the  two  first  Cups  of  Wine.  1684  Vind.  Case 
Indiff.  Things  38  The  posture  of  discumbing.  1699  T. 
Bennet  Dissenters'  Pleas  (1711)  170  Some  convenient  pos¬ 
ture,  such  as  kneeling,  sitting,  discumbing,  standing. 

+  Discu  nibence.  Obs.  rare.  —  0,  [f.  as  next 
+  -ENCE.]  =next. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr . 

+  Discirmbency.  Obs.  [f.  Discumbent,  after 
L.  type  *discumbentia :  see  -ency.]  Discumbent 
condition;  the  reclining  posture  at  meals. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  vi.  243  This  discum- 
bency  at  meales  was  in  use  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 
1682-3  Case  Indiff.  Things  11  The  Jews.,  did  eat  in 
the  posture  of  discumbency.  1737  Stackhouse  Hist.  Bible , 
N.T.  (1765)  II.  viii.  iv.  149  note,  They  used  this  posture 
of  discumbency  and  especially  at  the  pascal  supper. 

t  Discumbent,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  dis- 
coin-.  [ad.  L.  discumbent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  discum¬ 
bere  :  see  Discumb.]  A.  adj.  Reclining. 

1715  1.  Mather  Several  Serm.  111.  95  The  Jews  . .  sat  at 
their  'Fables  in  a  discumbent  posture.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess. 
Waters  1. 197  Bathing  is  best  administered  in  a  discumbent 
posture. 

B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  reclines  at  table  ;  a  guest  at  a  feast. 

1562  Bulleyn  Use  Sickmen  73  b,  He  cast  doune  al  the 

meate  from  the  horde,  fallyng  out  with  all  the  discombentes. 
1614  T.  Adams  Devil' s  Banquet  1^5  A  beastiall  Banket ; 
wherein  either  man  is  the  Symposiast,  and  the  Deuill  the 
discumbent ;  or  Sathan  the  Feastmaker,  and  man  the  Guest. 

2.  One  confined  to  bed  by  sickness;  =  Decum¬ 
bent  sb. 

1765  Gale  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  193  a.  d.  1721  The  dis- 
cumbents  were  5,989,  whereof  844  died.  Ibid.  194  The  clis- 
cumbents  were  estimated  at  4,000,  whereof  about  500  died. 

Discumber  (diskzrmboi),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Cumbers.  Cf.  OF.  descombrer,  mod.F,  decombrer. ] 
1.  trans.  To  relieve  ;  to  disencumber. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  v.  474  The  chief.  .His  limbs  discumbers 
of  the  clinging  vest.  1806  J.  Grahame  Birds  Scot.  17  Her 
young,  Soon  as  discumbered  of  the  fragile  shed  Run  lively- 
round  their  dam.  1873  Helps  Anim.  #  M.  vi.  (1875)  149 
Discumbering  our  minds  of  what  we  have  crammed  up  for 
the  occasion. 

H  2.  To  put  away  or  get  rid  of,  as  an  encumbrance. 
(But  in  the  quot.  app.  a  misreading.) 

. .  Chanced s  Pars.  T.  P816  (ed.  Tyrwhitt)  The  vengeance 
of  avoutrie  is  awarded  to  the  peine  of  helle,  but  if  so  be 
that  it  be  discombered  by  penitence.  [Early  MSS.  and 
edd.  destourbed,  disturberid,  distorbled,  destroubled.] 

t  Discu’mbitory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  A  non- 
etymological  by-form  of  Discubitory,  influenced 
by  the  L.  present  stem  discumb-. 

1715  tr.  Pancirollus ’  Rerum  Mem.  I.  iv.  x.  186  Those 
discumbitory  Couches,  upon  which  they  loll’d  when  at  their 
Repast. 

t  Discirmbiture.  Obs.  rare .  A  n on-etymo¬ 

logical  by-form  of  Discubiture:  see  prec. 


1684  Vind.  Case  Indiff, \  Things  39  It  was  required  that 
discumbiture  should  be  used  in  all  Religious  Feasts.  1696 
J.  Edwards  Demonstr.  Exist.  God  11.  82  'I  bis  is  a  soft  bed 
of  itself,  and  makes  discumbiture  a  delightful  posture. 

f  Discirmbranee.  [Dis- 5.]  -=Cumbrance. 

c  1450  Merlin  51 1  At  foure  cours  thei  haue  hem  perced 
thourgh  with-oute  eny  other  discombraunce. 

Discumfit,  Diseumfort,  obs.  ff.  Discomfit, 
Discomfort. 

+  Discu’r,  discu’rre,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  discurr¬ 
ere  to  run  to  and  fro,  f.  Dis-  i  +  currire  to  run.] 

1.  intr.  To  run  about. 

c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal.  Eng.  (1893)  25  We  be  not  so 
agill  and  light  as  . .  birdes  of  the  ayere  be,  that  we  might 
discurre  from  one  place  to  an  other. 

2.  trans.  To  run  over  or  through. 

1586  B.  Young  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  206  b,  Mans  minde 
. .  in  moment  of  a  time  it  discurres  all  things.  1598  — 
Diana  Pref.,The  delight .  .in  discurring  most  of  those  townes 
and  places  in  it  with  a  pleasant  recordation  of  my  pen. 

Discure,  obs.  form  of  Discover  v. 
t  Discured,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Cure 
sb.1  4.]  Without  cure  of  souls  :  see  Cure  sbd  4. 

1604  Tooker  Fabrique  Ch.g2,  I  . .  maintaine  it  more  law- 
full  . .  to  hold  two  Benefices  with  cure  of  soules  then  two 
discured  or  impropriated  livings. 

t  Discu’rrent,  aJ  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  10  + 
Current  «.]  Not  current  or  in  circulation. 

1599  Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  122  To  make  discurrent 
. .  those  very  books  . .  in  such  wise  as  not  to  suffer  them 
to  be  commonly  salable.  Ibid.  129  Whose  bookes  being 
discurrent  in  all  Catholike  Countries. 

t  Discivrrent,  aP  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dis- 
current-em,  pr.  pple.  of  discurr-ere  :  see  Discur  zl] 
Running  hither  and  thither. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Discurrent,  that  wanders  or  runs 
hither  and  thither.  1710  M.  Henry  Comm.,  Dan.x ii.  4  (1848) 
992  They  shall  ‘  run  to  and  fro  ’  to  inquire  out  copies  of  it . . 
discurrent,  they  shall  discourse  of  it. 

Discurrour,  obs.  form  of  Discoverer. 

■\  Discursa’tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  discursdtion- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  discursare,  freq.  of  discurrere : 
see  Discur.] 

1.  A  running  hither  and  thither,  or  from  place  to 
place. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  55  Making  long  discursations, 
to  learn  strange  tongues. 

2.  A  passing  from  one  subject  to  another. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Mutt.  vi.  6  That  being  sequestered 
from  company,  we  may  . .  he  the  freer  from  . .  discursation 
and  wandering  of  mind. 

Discu’rsative,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  discur  sat-  ppl. 
stem  of  discursare :  see  prec.  and  -ive.]  Passing 
from  one  object  of  thought  to  another ;  discursive. 
Hence  Discursativeness. 

1819  P.  Morris  in  Blackm.  Mag.  VI.  31 1  The  Discursative 
Sentiment,  draws  off  the  imitative  principle,  and  transfers 
it  from  one  object  to  another,  so  as  to  keep  it  revolving. 
Ibid.,  That  sort  of  Discursativeness  which  relates  to  space. 
Ibid.,  The  curiosity  generated  from  Discursativeness  has 
a  spring  of  motion  within  itself. 

f  Discu  rse.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  discurs-us  a  running 
to  and  fro  or  away,  f.  discurs-,  ppl.  stem  of  discur- 
rere :  see  next.]  Onward  course ;  =  Discourse 
sb.  1. 

1355  H.  Pendilton  in  Bonner  Homilies  35  By  contynuall 
discurse  of  tyme  euery  one  hath  deliuered  the  fayth. 

Discursiou  (diskbvjhn).  rare.  Also  6  dis- 
corsioun.  [ad.  L.  discursidn-em,  n.  of  action  from 
discurrere  to  run  to  and  fro  :  see  Discur.] 
f  1.  The  action  of  running  or  moving  to  and  fro. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  404  Richt  grit  displesour 
he  had  euerie  da  Of  the  discorsioun  maid  be  Inglismen. 
1684  tr.  Bouct's  Merc.  Compit.  yvni.  6t8  Volatils  are  most 
needful,  for  greater  penetration  and  quicker  discursiom 

2.  fig.  The  action  of  passing  from  the  subject 
under  consideration  ;  digression. 

i8Sx  Brimley  Ess.,  IVordsw.  169  The  name  recalls  us 
from  our  discursion  to  speak  of  one  whom,  [etc.]. 

3.  The  action  of  passing  from  premisses  to  con¬ 
clusions ;  reasoning;  —Discourse  sb.  2. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  132  Turning  the  discur¬ 
sion  of  his  judgement  from  things  abroad,  to  those  which 
are  within  himselfe.  1650  Hobbes  Human  Nature  iv.  31 
The  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  Minde  . .  may  be 
orderly  . .  and  this  is  discourse  of  the  Minde.  But  because 
the  word  Discourse  is  commonly  taken  for  the  coherence 
and  consequence  of  words,  I  will,  to  avoid  equivocation, 
call  it  discursion.  1817  Coleridge  Blog.  Lit.  I.  x.  160 
Discourse  here  . .  does  not  mean  what  we  now  call  dis¬ 
coursing;  hut  the  discursion  of  the  mind.  1846  O.  Brown- 
son  IVhs.  V.  506  An  act  of  intuition  or  of  discursion  as  well 
as  of  faith  . .  involves  it. 

+  Discivrsist.  Obs.  rare— l.  [f.  L .discursus, 
in  sense  *  discourse  ’  +  -1ST.]  One  who  practises 
discoursing,  a  disputer. 

1671  L.  Addison  IVcst  Barbary  Pref.  (T. ) ,  Great  dis- 
cursists  were  apt  to  intrigue  affairs, dispute  the  Prince’s 
resolution,  and  stir  up  the  people. 

Discursive  (diskh’isiv),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  discurs- 
ppl.  stem  of  discurrere  (see  Discursion)  +  -ivk.] 

1.  Running  hither  and  thither;  passing  irregularly 
from  one  locality  to  another,  rare  in  lit.  sense. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  745  Whatsoeuer  inoueth  Attention., 
stilleth  the  Naturall  and  discursiue  Motion  of  the  Spirits. 
1834  l Vest  I ml.  Sketch  Bk.  II.  240  Misgivings,  that  Our 
road.,  might  prove  somewhat  more  discursive.  Ibid.  202 


DISCURSIVELY. 


DISCUSSER. 


The  regularity  of  the  streets  . .  prevented  the  breezes  being 
so  discursive  as.. among  the  unconnected  dwellings. 

2.  fig.  Passing  rapidly  or  irregularly  from  one 
subject  to  another ;  rambling,  digressive ;  extend¬ 
ing  over  or  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  m.  xi.  231  Boundlesse  dis- 
cursiue  apprehension  Giving  it  wings.  1665  Hooke  Microgr. 
Pref.  G.,  Men  are  generally  rather  taken  with  the  plausible 
and  discursive,  then  the  real  and  the  solid  part  of  Philo¬ 
sophy.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1774  (1816)  II.  296  Such 
a  discursive  Exercise  of  his  mind.  1827  Carlyle  Richter 
Misc.  Ess.  1872  I.  8  The  name  Novelist,  .would  ill  describe 
so  vast  and  discursive  a  genius.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem. 
cix,  Heart-affluence  in  discursive  talk  From  household 
fountains  never  dry.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876) 
I.  iv.  149  A  most  vivid,  though  very  discursive  and  garru¬ 
lous,  history  of  the  time. 

3.  Passing  from  premisses  to  conclusions  ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  reasoning  or  argument ;  ratiocinative. 
(Cf.  Discourse  v.  2.)  Often  opp.  to  intuitive. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  <5-  Mor.  117  Ignorance  . .  depriveth 
Reason  of  her  discursive  facultie.  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set. 
Disc.  v.  137  We  cannot  attain  to  science  but  by  a  discursive 
deduction  of  one  thing  from  another.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
v.  488  Whence  the  soule  Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her 
being,  Discursive,  or  Intuitive ;  discourse  Is  oftest  yours, 
the  latter  most  is  ours.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit .  I.  x. 
161  Philosophy  has  hitherto  been  discursive  :  while  Geo¬ 
metry  is  always  and  essentially  intuitive.  1836-7  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Metaph.  (18 77)  II.  xx.  14  The  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty  . .  has  only  one  operation,  it  only  com¬ 
pares.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Libi'ciry  (1892)  II.  i.  15 
Johnson  ..is  always  a  man  of  intuitions  rather  than  of 
discursive  intellect. 

+  B.  as^.  A  subject  of  ‘  discourse 9  or  reasoning 
(as  distinguished  from  a  subject  of  perception). 
Obs.  rare. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  364  Sometimes  . . 
the  very  subjectum  discursus  is  imperceptible  to  Sense  . . 
such  are  also  the  discursives  of  moral  good  and  evil,  just, 
unjust,  which  are  no  more  perceptible  to  Sense  than  Colour 
is  to  the  Ear. 

Discursively  (disks  usivli),  cuiv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  a.]  In  a  discursive  manner. 

1.  By  passing  from  premisses  to  conclusions ;  by 
‘  discourse  of  reason  ’  (cf.  Discoukse  sb.  2)  :  opp. 
to  intuitively. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  22  Whereby  we  do  dis¬ 
cursively,  and  by  way  of  ratiocination,  deduce  one  thing  from 
another.  1816  Coleridge  Biog. Lit., etc.  (1882)  360  In  each 
article  of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind  determines, 
first,  intuitively  on  its  logical  possibility ;  secondly,  dis¬ 
cursively  on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  believed.  1828 
De  Quincey  Rhetoric ■  Wks.  XI.  42  All  reasoning  is  carried 
on  discursively ;  that  is,  discurrendo , — by  running  about  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  laying  the  separate  notices  together, 
and  thence  mediately  deriving  some  third  apprehension. 

2.  In  a  rambling  manner,  digressively. 

1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  viii.  183  An  intelligent  Christian 
.  .who  should  peruse  discursively  the  ecclesiastical  writers. 
1846  Poe  Haltuk  Wks.  1864  III.  61  [He]  has  read  a  great 
deal,  although  very  discursively.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S. 
VI.  Iv.  437  He  [George  III]  spoke  discursively  of  his  shat¬ 
tered  health,  his  agitation  of  mind. 

Discursiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  discursive  :  a.  of  reasoning  from 
premisses  to  conclusions  ;  b.  of  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another. 

£11677  Barrow  Wks.  1686  III.xxii.252  The  exercise  of 

our  mind  in  rational  discursiveness,  about  things,  in  quest 
of  truth.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  iv.  (1867)  72  That  dis¬ 
cursiveness  of  the  inventive  faculties  which  is  a  principal 
source  of  heresy.  1857  Levf.r  Fort.  Glencore  xxiii.  (1873) 
159  Discursiveness  is  the  mother  of  failure.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  12  Aug.  5/1  There  was  nothing  to  limit  the  discur¬ 
siveness  of  anyone  who  had  a  taste  for  original  research. 

Discursory  (diskg'jsori),  a.  rare.  Also  6 
discoursory.  [f.  L.  discurs-  (see  above)  +  -ory.] 
+  1.  Of  the  nature  of  ‘  discourse  ’  or  reasoning ; 
argumentative.  Obs. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  vii.  (1887)  50  A  number  of  such 
like  discoursory  argumentes.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat. 
Ded.  A  ij  b,  Here  shall  your  Maiestie  finde  . .  speculation 
interchanged  with,  experience,  positiue  theologie  with  po- 
lemicall,  textuall  with  discursorie,  popular  with  scholasticall. 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  digression,  discursive. 

1881  Ruskin  Love's  Meinie  I.  iii.  126  If  there  be  motive 
for  discursory  remark. 

+  Discurtain,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  a  + 
Curtain  v.  or  sbi\  trims.  To  draw  aside  the  cur¬ 
tain  from ;  to  unveil. 

1616  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr.'s  T.  (1887)  41  Phebus,  discur- 
taininge  his  murninge  face.  1635  Brathwait  Arcad.  Pr., 
Ded.,  One,  who  discurtains  the  vices  of  that  time.  1659 
Laity  Alimony  1.  ii.  in  Had.  Dodsley  XIV.  280  Your  acri¬ 
monious  spirit  will  discurtain  our  changeable  taffeta  ladies. 

II  Discus  (di'skits).  [L.  discus  quoit,  plate,  a. 
Gr.  Stovtoj  quoit.] 

1.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  A  disk  of  metal  or  heavy 
material  used  in  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman 
athletic  exercises  ;  a  quoit.  Also,  ellipt.,  the  game 
of  hurling  the  discus. 

1656  Cowley  Pindaric  Odes ,  Praise  Pindar  iii.  note ,  The 
chief  Exercises  there  were  Running,  Leaping,  Wrestling, 
the  Discus,  which  was  the  casting  of  a  great  round  Stone, 
or  Ball,  made  of  Iron  or  Brass.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  viii.  137 
From  Elatreus’  strong  arm  the  Discus  flies.  1892  P.  Gardner 
Chap.  Grk.  Hist.  ix.  295  The  discus,  .weighed  about  twelve 
pounds.  It  was  round  and  flat,  and  a  skilful  athlete,  .would 
sometimes  hurl  it  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  Ibid.,  These 
three  competitions — leaping,  throwing  the  spear,  and  hurling 
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the  discus— were  the  chief  and  essential  parts  of  the  pen- 
tathlic  contest. 

b.  In  other  ancient  senses :  (see  quots.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Discus,  a  Dish  or  Platter  for 
Meat . .  Also  a  round  Consecrated  Shield  made  to  represent 
a  Memorable  Deed  of  some  Hero  of  Antiquity,  and  hung  up 
in  a  Temple  of  the  Gods.  Ibid.,  Discus  or  Descus  (in  old 
Records),  a  Desk  or  Reading-shelf  in  a  Church.  1849 
Longf.  Kavanagh  xxx ,  The  untoward  winds  will  blow  the 
discus  of  the  gods  against  my  forehead.  1850  Leitch 
Mailer's  Anc.  Art  %  1^7.  Isis,  human,  with  cow  horns  and 
a  discus  between  them. 

+  2.  =  Disk  in  its  various  technical  senses. 

1664  Evelyn  Mem.  24  Oct. (1857)  1. 406  Observing  the  discus 
of  the  sun  for  the  passing  of  Mercury  that  day  before  it.  1665 
Phil.  Trans.  I.  No.  6.  105  The  inclination  of  the  discus  of 
the  Cometical  Body.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Among 
Herbalists,  Discus  is  taken  to  signifie  the  middle,  plain,  and 
flat  part  of  some  Flowers ;  because  its  figure  resembles  the 
ancient  Discus. 

Discuss  (disk^-s),  v.  Forms:  4-7  discusse, 
(4-5  discuse,  5-6  dyscus(se,  6  diskousse,  pa. 
pple.  discust,  7  discus),  7-  discuss,  ff.  L.  dis¬ 
cuss-  ppl.  stem  of  discut-ere  to  dash  or  shake  to 
pieces,  agitate,  disperse,  dispel,  drive  away  ;  in  late 
L.  and  Romanic  to  discuss,  investigate :  see  Dis- 
cute.  App.  the  L.  pa.  pple.  discussus  was  first 
Englished  as  discussed  (in  Hampole  6*1340,  also 
Anglo  Fr.  discuss </,  1352,  in  Statutes  of  the  Realm 
I.  328),  and  discuss  thence  taken  as  the  verb.] 

+1.  trans .  To  drive  away,  dispel,  disperse,  scatter. 
lit.  and  fig.  Obs . 

c  1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  1.  metr.  iii.  9  When  }?at  ny^t  was 
discussed  and  chased  awey,  derknesses  forleften  me.  1532 
More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  401/2  They  wil  clerely  dissi¬ 
pate  and  discusse  the  myst.  1651  J.  F[reake]  Agrippa’s 
Occ.  P kilos.  17  The  Northern  Wind,  fierce  and  roaring,  and 
discussing  clouds. 

+  b.  To  shake  off ;  also  to  set  free,  loosen.  Obs. 

a  1541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  201  To  loose,  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  The  sons  of  death  out  from  their  deadly  bond.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  i.  48  All  regard  of  shame  she  had  discust, 
And  meet  respect  of  honor  putt  to  flight. 

+  c.  To  put  off,  remove  (dress).  Obs.  rare. 

1640  Glapthorne  Hollander  iv.  Wks.  (1874)  I.  138  Now 
Cosen  Sconce,  you  must  discusse  your  doublet. 

2.  Med.  To  dissipate,  dispel,  or  disperse  (hu¬ 
mours,  tumours,  or  obstructions),  arch. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  iv.  i.  (1539)  77  a>  To  rubbe  them 
agayne  with  some  oyle,  that  dothe  open  the  poores,  and 
dyscusse  the  vapours.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1.  xx.  (1633) 
28  To  discusse  hard  swellings  in  womens  brests.  1684  tr. 
Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  iii.  103  Of  all  edibles  Garlick  dis¬ 
cusses  wind  most.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  130  F  5 
A  pomade  . .  of  virtue  to  discuss  pimples.  1804  Abernethy 
Surg.  Obs.  35  Three  diseased  lymphatic  glands  . .  resisted 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  discuss  them. 

b.  intr.  (for  reft.)  To  disperse,  pass  away. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dr  ads  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  228  If  the  Ery¬ 
sipelas  does  not  discuss,  the  Membrane  falls  into  Putre¬ 
faction. 

t  3.  irans.  To  examine  or  investigate  (a  matter)  ; 
to  try  (as  a  judge).  Obs. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2415  We  may  noght  fie,  Until 
al  our  lyf  examynd  be,  And  alle  our  dedys,  bathe  gude  and 
ille,  Be  discussed,  after  Goddes  wille.  Ibid.  6247  Crist,  at 
his  last  commyng,  Sal  in  dome  sitte  and  discusse  alle  thyng. 
c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  14 1,  I  bileue,  if . .  he  wole  wisely 
discussen  alle  opynyons  of  auctouris,  }?at  he  schal  seen 
[etc.],  c  1450  tr.  Dc  Imitatione  1.  xiv,  In  demyng  oj?ir  men, 
a  man  labori)?  in  veyn . .  but  in  demying  &  discussyng  a  man 
self,  euere  he  labori)?  fruytuously.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  27  Anie  matter  or  cause  depending  or  to  be  discussed 
in  the  same  courte.  1555  Eden  Decades  13  They  haue  onely 
discussed  that  superficiall  parte  of  the  earth  which  lyeth  be- 
twene  the  Ilandes  of  Gades  and  the  ryuer  of  Ganges.  1613 
Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  479  A  Supersedeas  to  stay  execu¬ 
tion  till  the  error  be  discussed. 

f4.  To  settle  or  decide  (as  a  judge).  Obs. 

c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  624  Sith  it  may  not  here  dis¬ 
cussed  be  Who  loveth  her  best,  i486  Henry  VII  at  York 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  55  To  discuse  up  in  conscience  ich 
judiciall  cace.  1551  Robinson  tr.  Mot'e's  Utop.  (Arb.)  22, 
As  an  vmpier  or  a  Iudge,  with  my  sentence  final  lye  to  dis¬ 
cusse.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  vii.  88  This  vaine  disput¬ 
ing  whether  of  them  was  the  first ;  which  question  the  holy 
scripture  will  discusse  in  one  word  Yea,  and  nature  it  selfe 
also,  will  discusse  it.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  123 
Which  etymologie  seemeth  to  me  not  improbable  . .  But  . . 
we  leave  that  to  be  discussed  by  others.  1771  Smollett 
Humph.  Cl.  (1797)  VII.  192,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  in  a 
day  or  two  this  troublesome  business  may  be  discussed. 

f  b.  absol.  To  decide  (of).  Obs. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  32  Why 
sholde  thyng  mortall  of  endeles  thyng  dyscus.  1628  Gaule 
Pracl.  Th.  (1629)  50  Pryingly  to  sift  out,  and  peremptorily 
to  discusse  of  the  inscrutable  Nature  and  Being  of  Christ. 

+  5.  To  make  known,  declare,  pronounce.  Obs. 

(The  history  and  place  of  this  sense  are  not  clear.) 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  ( 1870)726  No  brother  no  sister  ne  shalle 
discuse  J?e  counseil  of  fiis  fraternite  to  no  straungere.  1480 
Miracle  Plays  (ed.  Pollard  1890)  63  Lord  thi  rythwysnesse 
here  dyscus.  1520  Caxtons  Chron.  Eng.  iii.  19/2  [Daniel] 
dyscussed  the.dreames  of  the  kynge.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W. 
1.  iii.  104,  I  will  discusse  the  humour  of  this  Loue  to  Ford. 
1599  —  Hen.  V ,  iv.  iv.  5  Art  thou  a  Gentleman?  What  is 
i  thy  Name?  discusse.  Ibid.  30  Discusse  the  same  in  French 
|  vnto  him.  1632  Lithgovv  Trav.  ix.  379  Time  discussing  you 
A  miracle  of  Mettall.  % 

6.  To  investigate  or  examine  by  argument ;  to 
sift  the  considerations  for  and  against ;  to  debate. 
(Now  the  ordinary  sense.) 

c  1450  [see  Discussing  vbl.  sb.].  1530  Rastell  Bk.Purgat. 


]  iii.  vii.  2  Wherby  man  knowith  the  good  from  the  evell, 
dyscussyng  the  thynge  by  argumentes.  1553  T.  Wilson 
j  Rhct.  (1580)  1  Rhetorique  is  an  arte  to  set  forthe.  .any  cause, 

|  called  in  contention,  that  maie  through  reason  largely  be 
discussed.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  ii.  §  3  Who  that 
Jerombaal  was,  is  much  discussed  among  learned  men.  1720 
Gay  Poems  (1745)  I.  238  We’ve  business  To  discuss,  a  point 
of  law.  1753  L.  M.  tr.  Du  Boscq's  Accompl.  Worn.  II.  157 
note,  See  the  discourse  . .  wherein  it  is  discussed,  whether 
brutes  have  the  use  of  reason.  1777  Priestley  Philos. 
Necess.  x.  118  Mr.  Hume  ..  discusses  the  question  ..  with 
great  clearness.  1847  Tennyson  Princ .  11.  422  They,  the 
while,  Discuss'd  a  doubt  and  tost  it  to  and  fro.  1849  Mac¬ 
aulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  598  Several  schemes  were  proposed  and 
discussed. 

b.  absol.  To  hold  discussion;  to  debate. 

1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837)42  Amongst  themselves  the 
feasters  gan  discusse  And  diversly  debate  from  young  to  old. 
1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  31 1  A  Method  whereby  wee  come 
to  know  how  to  discusse. 

7.  trails.  To  sift  or  investigate  (materials  rare. 

1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xii.  (1824)483/2  These  serrated  or 
dentated  bills.,  form  a  fibre.  The  ducks  by  means  of  them 
discuss  the  mud  ;  examining  with  great  accuracy  the  puddle. 

8.  To  investigate  or  try  the  quality  of  (food  or 
drink)  ;  to  consume,  make  away  with.  (Somewhat 
humorous.) 

1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxii,  A  tall,  stout,  country-looking 
man . .  busy  discussing  huge  slices  of  cold  boiled  beef.  1836 
Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  i.  5  They  allowed  him  to  discuss  the 
question,  while  they  discussed  his  port  wine.  1861  Thorn- 
bury  Turner  II.  264  Turner  was  always  to  be  seen  between 
ten  and  eleven  at  the  Athenaeum,  discussing  his  half-pint  of 
sherry.  1884  Ld.  Malmesbury  Mein .  Ex-min .  II.  281  The 
time  was  passed  in  discussing  a  substantial  luncheon. 

9.  Civil  Law.  To  ‘do  diligence’  (Diligence 
5  a)  or  exhaust  legal  proceedings  against  (a  debtor), 
esp.  against  the  person  primarily  liable  (or  his  pro¬ 
perty),  before  proceeding  against  the  property  of  a 
person  secondarily  liable. 

Used  with  local  peculiarities  of  application  in  Scotland, 
Lower  Canada,  and  Louisiana,  also  as  rendering  Fr.  discuter 
in  analogous  sense.  See  Discussion  5. 

1681-93  Stair  Inst.  Law  Scot.  1.  xvii.  §  5  Cautioners  can¬ 
not  be  pursued  till  the  principal  Debitor  be  discust.  Ibid. 
in.  v.  §  17  Heirs  of  Blood.. and  also  Executors  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  before  Heirs  of  Provision  or  Tailzie.  1766  W.  Gordon 
Gen.  Counting-ho.  340  The  accepter  being  discussed,  the  bill 
must  recoil  upon  the  drawer.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex. 
s.v.  Discussion ,  The  obligation  contracted  by  the  surety 
with  the  creditor  is,  that  the  latter  shall  not  proceed  against 
him  until  he  has  first  discussed  tl>e  principal  debtor,  if  heis 
solvent.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  291  Where  a  special 
heir  is  burdened  with  a  debt,  the  creditor  must  discuss  that 
heir  before  he  can  insist  against  the  heir-at-law.  .By  discuss¬ 
ing  an  heir  is  meant,  charging  him  to  enter ;  and  if  he  do 
not  renounce  the  succession,  obtaining  decree  against  him, 
and  raising  diligence  both  against  his  person  and  his  estate, 
whether  belonging  to  himself  or  derived  from  his  ancestor, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  discussion  of  a  cautioner.  18. .  Civil 
Code  of  Quebec  Art.  1942  The  creditor  is  not  bound  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  principal  debtor  unless  the  surety  demands  it  when 
he  is  first  sued.  [See  also  Discussion  5.] 

Hence  Discu'ssed  ppl.  a. 

*598  Florio,  Discusso ,  discussed,  searched.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  22  June  3/1  The  only  other  discussed  matter. 

t  Discu’ss,  sb.  Obs.  [app.  f.  Discuss  v.  ;  but 
cf.  L.  discussus  dashing,  agitating,  f.  ppl.  stem  of 
discutere  :  see  Discuss  v.]  =  Discussion,  a.  De¬ 
cision  (of  a  judge),  settlement,  b.  Examination, 
investigation,  c.  Debate;  in  quot.yf?. 

a.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  <$*  F.  Ixv.  19  By  his  discus, 
Streight  to  blisse  go  they,  streight  to  bale  go  wee.  Ibid. 
Concl.  26  That  they  and  we  by  goddes  merciful  1  discus, 
May.  .Liue  and  loue  together.  1616  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen 
5  Mar.  (Jam.  Supp.),  To  attend  vpone  th,e  said  actioun, 
vntil  the  finall  end  and  discus  thairof. 

b.  1586  Holinshed  Chron.  Scot.  1 1. 386/2  To  refer  my  selfe 
to  the  discusse  and  consideration  of  his  demands.  1609  Sir 
E.  Hoby  Let.  to  Mr.  T.  II.  6  In  this  my  discusse  . .  I  will 
..confine  my  selfe  within  this  list.  1650  T.  Vaughan 
Anthrop.  Theom.  7  These  are  Magnalia  Dei  <5*  Naturae , 
and  require  not  our  Discusse  so  much  as  our  Reverence. 

C.  1655  H.  Vaughan  Silcx  Scint.  1.  Storm  (1858)  57  When 
his  waters  billow  thus.  Dark  storms  and  wind  Incite  them  to 
that  fierce  discusse. 

Discussable,  var.  of  Discussible. 

Discu-ssal.  rare.  [f.  Discuss  v.  +  -al.]  =  Dis¬ 
cussion. 

1828  Life  Planter  Jamaica  (ed.  2)  124  Thi^  discussal  of 
a  one-day’s  wonder. 

Discusser  (disktrsoi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  b] 
He  who  or  that  which  discusses,  in  various  senses. 
+  a.  One  who  settles  or  decides  questions  (obs.). 
b.  One  who  engages  in  discussion  or  debate.  +  c. 
A  medicine  that  disperses  humours,  etc.  (obs.). 

a.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist .  Scot.  I.  vi.  337  Quha 
was  cheife  discusser  in  controuersies,  quhom  thay  cab  grett 
Justice  of  Jngland..  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  viii.  vi.  §  12 
That  thereof  God  himself  was  inventor ,  disceptatorf  lator, 
the  deviser,  the  discusser,  the  deliverer. 

b.  1611  Cotgr.,  Discuteur ,  a  discusser,  examiner,  de¬ 
bater.  1689  Answ.  Desertion  Discussed  in  11  th  Collect. 
Papers  Present  Juncture  of  Affairs  6  Thus  the  Discusser 
rambles  out  of  one  Untruth  into  another.  1691  Wood  Aih. 
Oxon.  J.  349  A  discusser  of  controversies  against  Bellarmine. 
1893  Chicago  Advance  23  Nov.,  [The  biblical  preacher]  is 
not  a  discusser,  whose  office  is  to  break  to  pieces  and  sift 
for  better  construction  and  consolidation. 

C.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  29  This  Minium- 
plaster  is  a  good  discusser  of  hot  humors.  1656  Ridgley 
Tract.  Physick  31  First  give  astringent  Syrups,  then  add 
discussers. 
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Discussible  (diskp  sib’l),  a.  Also  7  -able, 
[f.  L.  discuss- :  see  Discuss  v.  +  -ble.]  Capable 
of  being  discussed.  +  a.  Med.  That  can  be  dis¬ 
persed,  as  a  humour,  b.  That  can  be  debated  or 
examined  by  argument. 

1662  J.  Chandler  V an  H elmont' s  Oriat .  330  To  consume 
water,  and  the  more  light  discussable  things,  into  vapours. 
1862  Mill  Logic  (ed.  5)  II.  18  note,  To  have  rendered  so 
bold  a  suggestion .  .admissible  and  discussible  even  as  a  con¬ 
jecture.  1889  J.  M.  Robertson  Ess.  Crit.  Method  71  It  is 
discussible  under  three  aspects. 

Discussient,  obs.  by-form  of  Discutient. 

Discu'ssing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Discuss  v.  +  -ing  b] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Discuss ;  =  Discussion  (in 
various  senses). 

c  1450  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (1724)  483/2  note  (MS.  Coll. 
Arms)  Among  righte  welle  lettred  men  . .  he  hathe  busy 
discussyng  of  questions.  <-1555  Fisher’s  Life  in  Wks. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  II.  139  To  have  referred  the  hearing  and  dis¬ 
cussing  of  his  crime  to  his  metropolitan.  1611  Cotgr., 
Liquidation,  .a  discussing,  or  examination.  1681-93  Stair 
Inst.  Law  Scot.  in.  v.  §  17  Heirs  . .  have  the  benefit  of  an 
order  of  discussing.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  192  To  commit 
the  Discussing  of  Causes  privately  to  certain  Persons  learn’d 
in  the  Laws. 

Discu'ssing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  discusses  ;  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. ;  spec. 
of  medicine  That  disperses  humours,  tumours,  etc. 

1607  Topsell  Four-/  Beasts  (1658)  437  There  is  such  a 
dispersing  and  discussing  nature  in  Wine,  that  it  dissolveth 
all .  .hard  things  in  the  bodies  of  Beasts.  1632  Bruel  Phys. 
Pract.  276  These  discussing  medicines  shalbe  vsed.  1707 
F loyp.r  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  279  Hot  discussing  Unctions. 

Discussion  (diskzrjbn).  Also  4  discucion. 
[a.  OF.  discussion ,  discucion  (12th  c.  in  Littre),  ad. 
L.  discussidn-em  shaking,  examination,  discussion, 
n.  of  action  from  discutere  :  see  Discute,  Discuss.] 

+1.  Examination,  investigation,  trial  (by  a  judge) 
judicial  decision.  Obs. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  1.  1  Here  fordos  he  discussion  of 
syn,  for  he  grauntes  the  dede.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc .  2582 
When  pe  devels  and  pe  angels  Has  desputed  our  lif . .  And 
discucion  made,  als  fals  to  be.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  xv.  98 
Seynt  Gregorie  seyth,  pat  doom  is  a  dyscussyoun  of  pe 
cause.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  60  b,  Make  dayly 
discussyon  of  thy  conscyence. 

2.  Examination  or  investigation  (of  a  matter)  by 
arguments  for  and  against ;  ‘  the  ventilation  of  a 
question  ’  (J.). 

a  1556  Cranmer  Wks .  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  61  Where  you  seem 
to  be  offended  with  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  what  hurt 
. .  can  gold  catch  in  the  fire,  or  truth  with  discussing  ?  1558 

Bp.  Watson  Sev.  Sacram.  viii.  4^  The  subtlenesse  of  mans 
wyt..is  to  bee  reiected  from  the  mdgement  and  discussion 
of  this  holy  mystery.  1647  H.  More  Philos.  Poems ,  De¬ 
mocritus  Platonissans  Pref.  190  Discussion  is  no  prejudice 
but  an  honour  to  the  truth.  1771  Junius  Lett.  lix.  310,  I  do 
not  mean  to  renew  the  discussion  of  such  opinions.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  477  He  [James],  .forbade  any 
further  discussion  of  State  policy.  1891  Ld.  Herschell  in 
La7v  Times'  Rep.  LXV.  567/1  Much  learning  was  expended 
in  the  discussion  of  the  point. 

b.  Argument  or  debate  with  a  view  to  elicit 
truth  or  establish  a  point ;  a  disquisition  in  which 
a  subject  is  treated  from  different  sides. 

1789  Belsham  Ess.  II.  xl.  519  Passionate  dogmatists,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  discussion.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Pref. 
3  The  Author  began  a  second  and  more  full  discussion  on 
the  subject.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  205  In 
the  House  of  Commons  . .  there  was  in  theory  unrestricted 
liberty  of  discussion.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  14  This 
discussion  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  qualityof  an  article  of  food, 
etc.  by  consumption  of  it.  humorous  and  colloq. 

1862  Sala  Seven  Sons  I.  iii.  49  [He]  has.  .five  minutes  for 
the  discussion  of  his  beloved  cheroot.  1864  D.  G.  Mitchell 
Sev.  Stor.  54  We  fell  presently  to  discussion  of  the  mutton. 
1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  143  The  discussion  of  a 
bottle  of  port  in  Mr.  Rudd's  back  parlour. 

j*  4.  Med.  The  dissipation  or  dispersal  of  hu¬ 
mours,  the  resolution  of  tumours,  etc. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  Introd.  3  Discussion  of  vaporous 
superfluities.  1656  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri.  26  Evident  from 
the  suddain  and  easy  discussion  of  the  fit.  1753  N.  Torriano 
Gaugr.  Sore  Throat  35  The  Parents  earnestly  desiring  the 
Discussion  of  it,  I  was  constrained  to  put  upon  the  Tumour 
.  .Diabotanum.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771) 
330  The  Termination  of  the  Erysipelas  was  not  only  by  Dis- 
cussion,  or  Resolution,  but  also  by  Suppuration. 

5.  Civil  Law.  The  exhaustion  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  against  a  debtor,  esp.  against  a  person  primar¬ 
ily  liable  for  a  debt  or  payment,  before  proceeding 
against  a  person  secondarily  liable. 

A  term  of  Roman  Law,  whence  of  the  old  law  of  France, 
and  of  the  Code  Napoleon  ;  thence  of  the  codes  of  Quebec, 
and  Louisiana ;  also  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  where  the  ‘  dis¬ 
cussion  of  heirs  ’  is  a  specific  feature. 

Bencft  of  discussion  :  the  right  of  a  person  liable  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  person  primarily 
liable,  to  require  legal  proceedings  to  be  exhausted  against 
the  latter  before  demand  is  made  upon  himself.  Discussion 
of  heirs  {Sc.  Law),  the  proceeding  against  heirs  for  debts 
due  by  the  deceased,  in  a  determined  order,  with  use  of 
diligence  against  the  first,  before  proceeding  against  the 
second,  and  so  on. 

1681-93  Stair  Inst.  Laws  Scot.  in.  v.  §  20  To  sist  process 
against  such  Heirs  as  have  the  benefite  of  Discussion.  1751-3 
A.  M’Douall  Inst.  Law  Scot.  1.  xxiii.  30  One  who  becomes 
bound  either  to  cause  the  debtor  to  pay  or  pay  the  debt 
himself . .  has  not  the  benefit  of  discussion.  1848  W harton 


|  Law  Lex.  184/2  By  the  Roman  law  sureties  were  ..  liable 
only  after  the  creditor  had  sought  payment  from  the  principal 
debtor,  and  he  was  unable  to  pay.  This  was  called  the  benefit 
or  right  of  discussion.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  290/2 
Discussion.  This  is  a  technical  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  may  be  applied  either  to  the  discussion  of  a  principal 
debtor,  or  to  the  discussion  of  heirs.  Ibid.  The  privilege  of 
discussion  is  now  taken  away  by  the  Act  19  and  20  Viet.,  c.  60, 
§  8,  1856,  unless  expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  instrument  of 
caution.  Ibid.  291  Discussion  of  heirs.  .The  following  is  the 
legal  order  in  which  the  heirs  must  be  discussed  : — 1  st  The 
heir  of  line.  .2  d  the  heir  of  conquest.  .3  d  the  heir-male.  .4  th 
heirs  of  tailzie  and  provision  by  simple  destination,  where 
they  represent  the  debtor;  and  lastly  Heirs  under  marriage- 
contracts,  where  they  are  not  themselves  creditors.  18.. 
Civil  Code  of  Quebec  Art.  1941  The  surety  is  liable  only 
upon  the  default  of  the  debtor,  who  must  previously  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  unless  the  surety  has  renounced  the  benefit  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  18. .  Law  of  Louisiana  Arfs.  3014-17  (old  Nos.), 
3043-8  (new  Nos.). 

6.  Comb.,  as  discussion-meeting. 

1833  Lynch  Self-Improv.  iv.  p7  The  young  man.  .may  get 
and  give  much  good  in  discussion-meetings. 

Discu'ssional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  discussion. 

1848  Fraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII.  341  In  this  whole  array  of 
discussional  ostentation. 

Discu'ssionist.  [f.  as  prec.  + -1ST.]  One  who 

advocates  or  practises  discussion  or  debate. 

1867  Ch.  A  State  Rev.  30  Mar.  292  The  discussionists 
cannot  resist  the  temptation,  .to  air  their  vocabulary.  1879 
Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  I.  152  In  religious  sects  and  theo¬ 
logical  discussionists. 

Discussive  (diskznsiv),  a.  and  sb.  ff.  L.  dis¬ 
cuss-  ppl.  stem  of  discutere  to  Discuss  +  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  f  1.  Med.  —  Discutient  a.  Obs. 

1380  Well  of  IV.  Hill,  Aberdeen  Aiij,  [The  water]  being 
laxatiue,  attenuatiue . .  and  discussiue.  1628  Venner  Tobacco 
(1650)  407  Its  faculty  being  both  discussive  and  expulsive. 
1727  Bradley  Fain.  Did.  s.v.  Burdock ,  It  ..is  discussive 
and  bitter  to  the  taste. 

+  2.  Having  the  quality  of  settling  (a  matter  in 
dispute)  ;  decisive.  Obs. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  iv.  18  Things,  .not  discussive 
for  questions  or  disputes.  1644  Presbytery  Display'd  (1668) 
20  [They]  have  voceve  deliberativam,  vocem  decisivani, 
have  a  debating,  discussive  voice. 

3.  Pertaining  to  discussion  or  debate,  arch. 

1644  Milton  Jdgm.  Bucer{  1851)  304  Ready,  in  a  fair  and 
christianly  discussive  way,  to  debate  and  sift  this  matter. 
1698  J.  Cockburn  Bourignianism  Detected  i.  16  Those 
Rational  discussive  Faculties  which  help  others  to  the 
knowledge  of  Truth.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  125 
Judiciously  curtailed  of  some,  .verbose  discussive  scenes. 

+  B.  sb.  Med .  A  dissipating  or  resolving  agent ; 
a  discutient.  Obs. 

1612  Enchir.  Med.  92  Beware  of  immoderate  discussiues. 
1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  iii.  xvi.  364  Discussives  are  such 
as  generally  disperse  the  matter,  and  so  dissolve  it  insen¬ 
sibly. 

Hence  fDisctrssively  adv.,  +  Discursiveness. 

1613  M.  Ridley  Magn.  Bodies  6  These  being  artificially  and 
discussively  fastened  to  this  Loadstone.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II, 
Discussiveness ,  dissolving  or  dispersing  quality. 

t  Discirssment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Discuss  v. 
l-ment.]  =  Discussion. 

1559  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  94  We  beseech  your  Majesty .. 
to  refer  the  discussment  and  deciding  of  them  to  a  synod  of 
your  bishops  and  other  godly  learned  men.  1651  Cart¬ 
wright  Cert.  Relig.  1.  57  Requisite  for  the  Churches  under¬ 
standing,  and  by.  .her  consultations  and  discusments. 

Discu'ssory,  a.  rare  —  °.  [f.  L.  discuss-  (see 
Discussive)  +  -ory.]  Discutient. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet .,  Discutient  or  Discussory 
\ 'medicines ,  those  which  dissolve  impacted  matter. 

t  Disctrssure.  Obs.  rare— h  [f.  L.  discus s- 
(see  Discussive)  +  -ure.]  =  Discussion. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  1.  ii.  2  The  Matter 
comprises  the  Elementarie  composition  and  constitution  of 
Possessions :  and  in  discussure  thereof,  the  Materiall  parte  is 
most  conuersant. 

t  Discirstom,  sb.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Custom  sb. :  prob.  after  Discustom  zl]  Discon¬ 
tinuance  of  a  custom  ;  disuse. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  iii.  xii.  (1632)611  Better.. than  for 
ever  through  discustome.  .lose  the  commerce  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of  common  life. 

t  Discu'stom,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  descoslumer, 
-coustumer  to  lose  the  habit  or  custom  of,  f.  des-, 
Dis-  4  +  costumer  to  render  customary,  etc. :  see 
Custom  v.]  trans.  To  render  unaccustomed ;  to 
cause  to  discontinue  a  custom  or  habit ;  =  Disac¬ 
custom.  Hence  Discirstomed  ppl.  a. 

1302  Ord.  Crystal  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxii.  299 
Moeuynge  the  helpe  of  god  hym  to  dyscustome.  1598 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  ii.  1.  (1641)  113/1  If  now  no  more 
my  sacred  rimes  distill  With  Art-lesse  ease  from  my  dis- 
custom’d  quill.  1677  E.  Pledger  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  xxx.  7  Discustom  ourselves  to  the  exercise  of  faith. 

Discvrtable,  a.  rare.  [a.  mod.F.  discttlable,  f. 
discuter,  ad.  L.  discutere  to  Discuss :  cf.  next.] 
Capable  of  being  discussed ;  Discussible. 

1893  Sat.  Rev.  11  Feb.  150/1  Many  insoluble  or  discutable 
points. 

Discutant.  rare.  [a.  F.  discutant,  pr.  pple.  of 
discuter  to  discuss,  used  subst. :  see  -ant  b]  One 
who  discusses. 

1871  H.  B.  Forman  Living  Poets  166  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  half-frank  discutant  and  the  unctuous  but  immoral 
dignitary  discussed. 


I  Discu'te,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  discute-r  (14th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  1 HscutOre  to  dash  or  shake 
asunder,  in  late  L.  to  discuss,  investigate,  f.  Dis-  1 
+  quatere  (in  comb,  -cutere)  to  shake,  strike  with 
a  shock.  Now  displaced  by  Discuss.] 
trans.  To  discuss;  to  investigate,  examine. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  A  viij,  Euery  juge  ought  to  discute  and 
examyne  the  caas  of  bothe  partyes  in  suche  manere  that  he 
may  do  equite  and  justyce.  1484  —  Fables  of  A  If  once  (1889) 
9  The  cause  to  be  discuted  or  pleted  before  the  Juge. 
b.  intr.  with  of. 

a.  1521  Hclyas  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom,  (1858)  III.  53  To 
discute  of  a  mater. 

Hence  Discu'ting  vbl.  sb.,  discussing. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  431  b/i  Odjdygente  dyscutyng  of 
causes  and  maters  he  rendred  or  yelded  juste  jugemente. 

Discutient  (diskiz/ jient),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  Also 
7  discussient.  [ad.  L.  discutient-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
discutere :  see  Discute.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  ‘discussing’  or 
dissipating  morbid  matter  ;  resolvent. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  311  A  discutient 
Cataplasme.  1740  Aylett  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  10  An 
hot,  discutient,  and  restringent  Fomentation.  1876  Bar- 
tholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  41 1  Preparations  of  conium  were 
much  used  for  a  supposed  discutient  or  resolvent  action  . . 
in  certain  kinds  of  tumors. 

B.  sb.  A  discutient  medicine  or  preparation. 

1633  Culpepper  Riverius  1 .  xv.  54  When  the  matter  is  som- 

what  thin,  .use  not  strong  discussients  and  dissolvers.  1718 
Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  109  It  enters  . .  into  many  Fomenta¬ 
tions,  as  a  good  Discutient.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
30  Employed  externally  as  a  discutient. 

Disdain  (disd<?i-n),  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-5  de- 
deyn(e,  4  dedeigne,  -eyng,  -ayn,  5  dedein.  /3. 
4-5desdeyn,-dayn.  7.  4disdein(e,  4-5-deyn(e, 
4-6  -deigne,  4-7  -dayn(e,  5  dysdane,  -dene, 
-dayne,  Sc.  disden^e,  -dene,  6-7  disdaine,  6- 
disdain.  Cf.  Sdeign.  [ME.  dedeyn,  desdeyn,  a. 
OF.  desdeign ,  -daign,  -daing,  -dain,  AF.  dedeigne 
(Langtoft  Chron.  II.  430%  mod.F.  dedain  —  Vr.  des- 
daing,  - denh ,  Cat.  desdeny,  Sp.  desdefio,  It.  disdegno 
( sdegno ),  Romanic  deriv.  of  des-,  disdegnare  to  dis¬ 
dain  :  see  next.] 

1.  The  feeling  entertained  towards  that  which  one 
thinks  unworthy  of  notice  or  beneath  one’s  dignity ; 
scorn,  contempt. 

a.  c  1290  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  414/387  He  hadde  gret  de-deyn 
smale  jrefkes  to  do.  <11300  Cursor  M.  11309  (Cott.)  O 
pouert  na  dedeigne  [ later  MSS.  disdeyn,  -dayne],  had  he. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxviii.  6  pai  ere  kald  vnycorns  for 
pride  &  dedeyne.  c  1450  Myrc  1159  Hast  [pow]  had  any 
dedeyn  Of  oper  synfulle  pat  Jjou  hast  seyn  ? 

y.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  121  He,  which  love  had  in  dis- 
deigne.  1340-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  Pref.  (1556)  3  Although  dis- 
deigne  and  envie  dooe  cause  them  to  speake  it.  1599  Shaks. 
Much  Ado  in.  i.  51  Disdaine  and  Scorne  ride  sparkling  in 
her  eyes,  Mis-prizing  what  they  looke  on.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1.  98  That  fixt  mind  And  high  disdain,  from  sence  of 
injur’d  merit.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xi.  vii,  As  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer  . .  my  disdain  would  not  suffer  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  application.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5) 

I.  440  Haughtiness  is  founded  on  the  high  opinion  we  enter¬ 
tain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of 
others.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  V.  ix.  viii.  401  They 
were  called  in  disdain  the  Puritans,  an  appellation  which 
perhaps  they  did  not  disdain.  1873  F.  Hall  in  Lippincotl's 
Mag.  XV.  342/1,  I  . .  had  conceived  a  disdain  of  feathered 
things,  bustards  excepted. 

+  b.  with  pi.  An  instance  or  exhibition  of  this. 
a  1631  Donne  Dial.  w.  Sir  H.  Wotton  (T.),  So  her  dis¬ 
dains  can  ne’er  offend.  1632  Sir  T.  Hawkins  tr.  Mathieus 
Vnhappy  Prosp.  152  My  disdaines  have  served  my  pur¬ 
poses. 

+  2.  Indignation  ;  anger  or  vexation  arising  from 
offended  dignity;  dudgeon.  To  have  d.\  to  be  in¬ 
dignant,  take  offence.  To  have  in  d .,  to  have  d.  of: 
to  be  indignant  or  offended  at.  Obs. 

a.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  193  Of  pyn  vnry3t  ychabbe  gret 
dedeyn.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxxvi.  1  Noli  emulari  iti 
malignantibus  . .  Will  not  haf  dedeyn  in  ill  willand.  Ibid. 
Ixxxiv.  3  Auertisti  ab  ira  indignacionis  tue  . .  pou  turnyd 
fra  pe  wreth  of  pi  dedeyn.  c  1380  Wyclif  Scrm .  Sel.  Wks. 

II.  70  pis  eldere  sone  hadde  dedeyn,  and  wolde  not  come 
in.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3155  He  dedeyne  [Dubl.  MS.  dis- 
dayne]  hade,  pat  pai  ware  comen  doun  of  kyngis,  and  be  no 
cause  ellis. 

/3.  c  1386  Chaucer  Fran/cl.  Prol.  28  (Ellesm.  MS.),  I  prey 
yow  haueth  me  nat  in  desdeyn  [v.r.  disdeyne]  Though  to 
this  man  I  speke  a  word  or  two.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  17  The  king  saide,  ‘y  chese  the  yongest  of  the  .iij. 
doughters.  /  of  the  whiche  the  eldest  and  the  secounde  had 
gret  meruaile  and  desdeyn.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  vi.  72 
Of  grete  desdayn  he  suffreth  to  be  slayn  and  dye. 

y.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  789  (Sloane  MS.)  But  take  it 
nought  I  praie  30W  in  disdeigne  [v.rr.  disdeyne,  disdayn, 
desdeyn].  1393  Gower  Co?if.  II.  345  But  Phebus,  which 
hath  great  disdein  Of  that  his  maiden  was  forlein.  1513 
Douglas  AEueis  vu.  xiii.  160  Than  Jupiter  . .  Haifand  dis- 
dene  ony  mortall  suld  be  Rasit  to  lyf.  1600  E.  Blount  tr. 
Conestaggio  299  The  defeat  of  the  Armie . .  caused .  .through¬ 
out  the  Realme  a  great  griefe  and  disdaine.  1606  Shaks. 
TV.  <$*  Cr.  1.  ii.  35  The  disdain  and  shame  whereof,  hath 
euer  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and  waking.  1659  B*  Harris 
Parival s  Iron  Age  229  Having  conceived  some  disdain 
against  his  Master,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  iyi6  I.  62 
The  great  person  . .  took  the  neglect  in  huge  disdain. 

*pb.  fig .  Of  a  wound  :  Angriness,  inflamed  con¬ 
dition.  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  proud flesh!) 
c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  102  Whanne  pilke  wounde  was 
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sowdid  \>e  pannicle  J>at  was  not  weel  heelid  hadde  a  dedein 
&  was  cause  of  gendrynge  of  a  crampe. 

+  3.  Loathing,  aversion,  dislike.  Obs. 

[1370-80  in  O.  E.  Misc.  228  And  hedden  of  mony  metes 
de-deyn.]  1655  Culpepper  Riverius  1.  vii.  30  These  are  the 
forerunners  of  an  Epilepsy  ;  disdain  of  meat  [etc.]. 

+  b.  transf.  The  quality  which  excites  aversion  ; 
loathsomeness.  (Cf.  Dain  sb.  3.)  Obs. 

1590  Spenser  F.Q.  i.  i.  14  Most  lothsom,  filthie,  foule,  and 
full  of  vile  disdaine. 

Disdain  (disd^-n),  v .  Forms :  a.  4  dedeyngne, 
4-5  dedeyne,  5  dedene ;  (3.  4  desdaine,  -deigne, 

6  -dayne.  7.  5  disdeyne,  -daigne,  (dis- 
deynt),  5-6  dys-,  5-7  disdayne,  6  disdeine, 
-dane,  6-7  -daine,  -deigne,  6-  disdain.  Cf. 
also  Sdeign  v.  [ME.,  a.  OF.  desdeignier ,  -dcigner 
(3rd  s.  pres,  -deigne),  in  later  F.  dedaigner ,  =  Pr. 
desdegnar,  Cat.  desdenyar ,  Sp.  dedenar ,  Pg.  des- 
denhar ,  It.  disdegnare  ( sdegnare )  ;  a  Common 
Romanic  vb.  representing,  with  des-  for  L.  de-  (see 
De-  6),  L.  dedignare  (collateral  form  of  dedigndri) 
to  reject  as  unworthy,  disdain,  f.  De-  6  +  dignare , 
-art  to  think  or  treat  as  worthy ;  cf.  Deign.] 

1.  trans.  To  think  unworthy  of  oneself,  or  of  one’s 
notice ;  to  regard  or  treat  with  contempt ;  to  de¬ 
spise,  scorn,  a.  with  simple  obj . 

a  and  j9.  C1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  42  (Ellesm.  MS.)Lat 
youre  eres  nat  my  voys  desdeyne  [other  MSS.  disdeyne]. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  93/1  To  Desden  (Dedene  A.),  dcdignari , 
detrahere,  detract  are ;  vbi.  to  disspise. 

y.  c  1386  [see  a  and  /§].  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  lvii, 

I  fere  to  sore  I  shal  disdayned  be.  1573  G.  Harvey  Letter- 
bk.  (Camden)  4  He  laid  against  me.  .that  I  did  disdain  everi 
mans  cumpani.  1613  Purciias  Pilgrimage  v.  xvii.  459  Whose 
proud  top  would  disdaine  climing.  1754  Edwards  Freed. 
Will  iv.  iv.  217  Some  seem  to  disdain  the  Distinction  that  we 
make  between  natural  and  moral  Necessity.  1821  Shelley 
Proireth.  Unb.  1.  52  If  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate 
slave.  1858  Lytton  What  will  he  do  ?  1.  x,  I  disdain  your 
sneer. 

b.  with  inf.  or  gerund.  To  think  it  beneath  one, 
to  scorn  ( to  do  or  doing  something). 

a.  c  1380  Sir  Ferinnb.  2179  Ys  herte  was  so  gret,  )?at  he 
dedeynede  to  clepe,  ‘  oundo  * ;  bot  ran  to  wij>  is  fet. 

/3.  1393  Gower  Cojif.  III.  227  If  . .  a  king  . .  Desdaineth 

for  to  done  hem  grace. 

y.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  xv.  43  They  dysdayne  to 
obeye  to  theyre  capytayne.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon 
xxiv.  70  They  dysdayne  to  speke  to  me.  1611  Bible  Transl. 
P7-ef.  11  Neither  did  we  disdaine  to  reuise  that  which  we 
had  done.  1769  Goldsm.  Roman  Hist.  (1786)  I.  397  This 
.  .was  the  title  the  Roman  general  disdained  granting  him. 
1786  W.  Thomson  Watson's  Philip  III  (1839)  357  [They] 
disdained  to  follow  this  example  of  submission.  1868  E. 
Edwards  Raleigh  I.  xx.  455  Grey  . .  had  disdained  to  beg 
his  life. 

c.  To  think  (a  thing)  unworthy  of  (something). 
(Cf.  Deign  v.  2.) 

1646  J.  Hall  Horae  Vac.  23  Nature  disdeigned  it  a  Roome. 

d.  To  think  (anything)  unworthy  of. 

1591  Spenser  Ruins  of  Time  Ded.,  God  hath  disdeigned 
the  world  of  that  most  noble  Spirit. 

f  2.  To  be  indignant,  angry,  or  offended  at.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Clwon.  11.  xlviii.  32  The  kynge  disdeynynge 
this  demeanure  of  Andragius,  after  dyuers  monycions  . . 
gatheryd  his  knyghtes  and  made  warre  vpon  Andragius. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  Prol.  B,  To  shun  Ingratitude,  which 
I  disdaine  as  Hell.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  vi.  (1821) 

84  His  answer  was  much  disdained.  1695  Ld.  Preston 
Boeth.  hi.  106  Hence,  .we  often  so  much  disdain  their  being 
conferr’d  upon  undeserving  Men. 

b.  with  subord.  clause:  To  be  indignant  that. 

1548  Hall  CJwon.,  Rich.  Ill ,  45  The  kyng  of  Scottes  dis- 
deignynge  that  the  stronge  castell  of  Dumbarre  should  re- 
mayne  in  thenglish  mennes  handes.  1587  Turberv.  Trag. 

T.  (1837.)  128  Who  highly  did  disdaine  That  such  . .  abuse 
his  honour  should  distaine.  1602  Marston  Aiit.  Mel. 

11.  Wks.  1856  I.  27,  I  have  nineteene  mistresses  alreadie, 
and  I  not  much  disdeigne  that  thou  shold’st  make  up  the 
ful  score.  1796  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  I.  14  Dis¬ 
daining  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  should  abound  in  wealth. 

+  3.  intr.  To  be  moved  with  indignation,  be  in¬ 
dignant,  take  offence.  Const,  at  (rarely  against) 
of  \  on).  Obs. 

a.  1382  Wyclif  Job  xxxii.  3  But  a}en  the  thre  frendis  of 
hym  he  dedeynede,  forthi  that  thei  hadden  not  founde  a 
resounable  answere.  —  Matt.  xxi.  15  The  princis  of  prestis 
and  scribis  . .  dedeyneden,  and  seiden  to  hym,  Heerist  thou 
what  these  seyen  ?  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS. 

90  pat  deuyls  lymme,  dedeyned  at  pi  dede. 

y.  14..  Epiph.  in  Tundale's  Vis.  108  Of  whos  cumyng 
though  thou  dysdeyne  Hyt  may  not  pleynly  help.  1526 
Tindale  Matt.  xx.  24  They  disdayned  at  the  two  brethren. 

—  John  vii.  23  Disdayne  ye  at  me,  because  I  made  a  man 
every  whit  whoale  ?  c  1563  Cavendish  Ld.  Seymour  iv.,  in 
Wolsey,  etc.  (1825I  II.  105  To  disdayn  ayenst  natures  newe 
estate.  ^  1636  B.  Jonson  Discov.  ad  fin.,  Ajax,  deprived  of 
Achilles’  armour  . .  disdains ;  and  growing  impatient  of  the 
injury,  rageth,  and  runs  mad.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
150  Cheese  and  Butter  is  among  them,  but  such  as  squemish 
English  stomacks  wil  disdaine  at. 

t4.  trans.  To  move  to  indignation  or  scorn;  to 
offend,  anger,  displease.  Obs. 

a  1470  Tiptoft  Caesar  x.  (1530)  12  Induciomarus  was  sore 
displeased  and  dysdayned  at  thys  doynge.  1627  Vox  Piscis 
A  v  b,  It  shall  nothing  disdaine  you  ;  for  it  is  no  new  thing, 
but  even  that  which  you  have  continually  looked  for.  1650 
Howell  Gwaffi's  Rev.  Naples  18  The  people  . .  being  much 
disdain’d  that  the  Vice-Roy  had  scap’d.  1790-1817  Combe 
Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  Lo?id.  1. 251  Fashionable  amuse-  I 
ments  delight  him  not,  and  even  elegant  vice  disdains  him.  ! 
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f  b.  impers.  It  disdains  me :  it  moves  my  in¬ 
dignation,  offends  me. 

c  1440  Yo7‘k  Myst.  v.  11  Me  thoght  pat  he  The  kynde  of  vs 
tane  myght,  And  per-at  dideyned  me. 

Disdai'nable,  a.  rare.  [a.  OF.  desdaign- 
able :  see  prec.  and  -able.]  Worthy  of  disdain. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desdaignable ,  disdainable,  contemptible. 
1895  Daily  News  9  Sept.  4/7  That  tenth  of  a  second  of 
allowance  was.  .not  disdained.  .Yet  to  one  not  to  the  manner 
born  of  racing  it  might  have  certainly  seemed  ‘disdainable  ’. 

Disdained  (disd^nd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disdain.] 

1.  Treated  with  disdain ;  despised,  scorned. 

1598  Yong  Diafia6  The  disdained  Shepherd.  1670  Milton 
Hist.  Eng.  11.  Wks.  (1851)  54  A  new  and  disdained  sight. 

f2.  Characterized  by  disdain;  disdainful,  scorn¬ 
ful.  Obs.  rare. 

1596  Shaks.  1  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  183  Reuenge  the  geering 
and  disdain'd  contempt  Of  this  proud  King. 

t  Disdarnedly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  Scornfully,  disdainfully. 

1535  Coverdale  i  Sam.  xvii.  10, 1  haue  spoken  diszdanedly 
vnto  the  hoost  of  Israel.  —  Ps.  xxx.  18  Which  cruelly, 
diszdanedly  &  despitefully  speake  agaynst  the  rightuous. 

Disdarner.  [f.  Disdain  v.  +  -er1.]  One 
who  disdains  ;  a  scorner,  despiser. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Mespriseur,  a  dis- 
dayner,  a  despiser.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  ii.  22  To 
make  his  greatest  disdainers  . .  confesse  his  arte,  c  1630 
Trag.  Rich.  II.  (1870)  49  The  tooe,  a  disdayner  or  spurner. 

Disdainful  (disd^nful),  a.  [f.  Disdain  sb. 

+ -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  or  showing  disdain  ;  scornful,  con¬ 
temptuous,  proudly  disregardful. 

a  1542  Wyatt  Wauermg  Loner  in  TottelV s  Misc.  (Arb.) 
35  Vnder  disdainfull  brow.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  iv. 
53  The  proud  disdainfull  Shepherdesse  That  was  his  Mis- 
tresse.  1663  Cowley  Ode  Resto7‘ation  xii,  Cast  a  disdainful 
look  behind.  1750  Gray  Elegy  viii,  Nor  [let]  Grandeur 
hear  with  a  disdainful  smile  The  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  E7ig.  1. 122  They. .  marched 
against  the  most  renowned  battalions  of  Europe  with  dis¬ 
dainful  confidence. 

b.  Const,  inf  or  of. 

1580  Lyly  EnpJntes  (Arb.)  446  They  are.  .not  disdainfulle 
to  conferre.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  11.  iv.  123  Stubborne 
to  Iustice  . .  Disdainfull  to  be  tride  by 't.  1746  Morell 

07'atorio  ‘  Judas  Maccabseus ',  Disdainful  of  danger,  we'll 
rush  on  the  foe.  1874  Green  Short  Hist .  viii.  §  5.  505  An 
administrator,  disdainful  of  private  ends. 

f  2.  Indignant,  displeased ;  inimical.  Obs.  rare. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,Rich.  Ill ,  45  b,  The  malicious  attemptes 
and  disdeynfull  invencions  of  his  envious  adversaries.  1550 
Coverdale  Spir.  Perle  xii.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  1. 133  Vexed 
in  his  mind  and  disdainful  that  he  is  not  so  . .  fortunate  as 
other  be. 

+  3.  That  is  the  object  of  indignation,  hateful ; 
that  is  the  object  of  disdain.  Obs. 

a  1547  Surrey  VEneid  11.  850  For  I  my  yeres  disdainfull 
to  the  Gods  [invisus  divis]  Have  lingred  fourth.  1586  Mar¬ 
lowe  1st  Pt.  Ta77iburl.  iv.  ii,  Villain. . Fall  prostrate  on  the 
low  disdainful  earth. 

Disdainfully  (disdit'nfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  disdainful  manner ;  with  disdain  ; 
scornfully,  contemptuously ;  +  with  indignation. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xiii.  (R.),  Ene¬ 
mies,  that  disdeinfully  wold  put  theim  vnder.  1548  Hall 
Clwoit.,  Hen.  VI,  159  This  proude  byll,  was  both  of  the 
kyng,  and  his  counsaill,  disdainfully  taken.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  Cr.  iii.  iii.  53  Either  greete  him  not,  Or  else  disdain¬ 
fully.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xvii.  ii,  You  would  not 
have  so  disdainfully  called  him  fellow.  1838  Dickens  Nick. 
Nick,  xix,  He  smiled  disdainfully  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

Disdainfulness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  disdainful. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm .  Par.  Luke  vii.  37  (R.)  With  howe 
great  stately  disdeignfuinesse,  and  straunge  countenance 
the  Pharisiacall  sort  vsed  to  turne  awai  their  faces  from 
sinners.  1641  ‘  Smectymnuus  ’  Vind.  Answ.  xv.  184  The 
extream  disdainfulnesse  that  breaths  in  every  page  and  line. 
1719  D’Urfey  Pills  IV.  113  Her  Disdainfulness  my  Heart 
hath  Cloven.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  viii. 
viii.  287  ; note ,  Should  she  leave  her  sting  in  the  flower,  if  its 
juices  are  not  to  her  taste,  as  man  doth  in  his  disdainfulness? 

Disdai’ning,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Disdain  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Disdain  ;  the  expression  of 
disdain  or  scorn. 

1556  Aurelio  $  Isab.  (1608)  B  vj,  That  the  sodain  disdain¬ 
ing  rendred  him  rigorouser.  a  1631  Donne  Dial.  7u.  Sir 
H.  Wotto/i  (T.),  Say  her  disdainings  justly  must  be  grac’d 
With  name  of  chast.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  x.  19 
In  thy  place  is  stept  Disdaining  vile,  And  Flatterie,  base 
sonne  of  Need  and  Shame.  1722  Eliza  Haywood  Brit. 
Recluse  131  Her  very  Countenance  discover’d  the  secret 
Disdainings  of  her  Soul. 

Disdai'ning,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disdains ;  disdainful,  scornful. 

Hence  Disdarningly  adv. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  iv.  1352  To  be  scornyd  most  deden- 
ynglye.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  116  He  goeth  statly,  and 
disdaynyngly.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  iii.  (1632)  462 
The  Noble  Helias  disdainingly  storming. 

+  Disdarnish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Disdain  sb.  + 
-ish.]  Inclined  to  be  disdainful  or  scornful.  Hence 

Disdainishly  adv. 

1540  Hyrdf.  tr.  Vives’  Jnstr.  Chr.  Worn.  i.  xii.  (R.),  Nor 
set  her  countenance,  .disdainishly. 

t  Disdai'nous,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  4  de- 
1  deignous,  dedeynous  ;  £.  5  desdeynous ;  7. 

!  5-6  dys-,  disdeinous,  -deynous,  -daynous,  6 


dysdeignous,  -danus,  disdainous.  [a.  OF.  des - 
deignos,  - eus ,  -eux  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.- Darin.),  =Pr. 
desden h os,  Sp.  desdcfioso,  It.  disdegnoso  ( sdegnoso ), 
a  Com.  Romanic  adj.  f.  disdegno  Disdain  sb. :  see 
-ous.] 

1.  Full  of  or  showing  disdain  ;  disdainful,  scorn¬ 
ful  ;  proud,  haughty. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylns  11.  1168  (1217)  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27), 
Sche..gan  hire  herte  onfetere  Out  of  disdaynis  [v.  rr.  dis- 
dainys,  dis-,  desdaynes,  disdaynous,  dis-,  desdayns]  prisoun. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  viii.  83  Who-so.  .is  nou3t  dronkenlew 
ne  dedeignous,  dowel  hym  folweth.  c  1400  R0171.  Rose  7412 
His  looking  was  not  disdeinous,  Ne  proud,  but  meeke,  and 
ful  pesible.  1413  Pilgr.  So7ule  (Caxton)  11.  xlv.  (1859)  51 
Prowde  men,  and  desdeynous,  that  settyn  att  nought  al 
other  men.  1533  Star  Cha7iib.  Proc.  in  Proc.  Soc.  A7itiq. 
(1869)  321  With  a  hye  and  a  dysdanus  countynans.  1556 
Aurelio  Sp  Isab.  (1608)  Giv,  It  pleasethe  you  more  to  be 
towardes  hus  disdaingieux.  a  1563  Cavendish  L'anctor 
G.  C.  iii,  in  Wolsey,  etc.  (1825)  II.  140  Ther  disdaynous  dis- 
pyghts  and  onnaturall  debates. 

2.  Full  of  indignation  ;  indignant. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  civ.  (1869)  114  Myn  herte 
so  disdeynows  therof  j  haue,  that  litel  lakketh  it  ne  bresteth 
on  tweyne.  1531  Elyot Gov.  11.  xii.  (1883)  150  They,  .began 
to  murmure,  and  to  cast  a  disdaynous  and  greuous  loke 
upon  Gysippus. 

t  Disdai-nously,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
Disdainfully,  scornfully,  haughtily. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  563  He  was  dysdeynously  an- 
sweryd.  1568  Grafton  Clwo7i.  II.  113  The  Magistrates  .. 
did  likewise  vilipend  and  disdeynously  mocke  all  that  the 
Pope  had  there  commaunded. 

Disdar,  var.  of  Dizdar  (Pers.),  warden  of  a  fort, 
t  Disda're,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~  *.  ff.  Dis-  6  or  7  a 
+  Dare.]  trans.  To  strip  of  daring,  cow,  quell. 
1612  Sylvester  tr.  Mathieu's  He7iry  the  Great  450  Whose 
awfull  frowne  Dis-dared  Vice. 

t  Disdecei've,  v.  Obs.  [Dis- 6.]  trans.  To 
deliver  from  deception  ;  to  undeceive. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Ale7na7i's  Giizmaii  d'Alf.  i.  8  His  owne 
miserie  doth  dis-deceiue  him.  Ibid.  i.  77  He  that  truely 
loves  is  deceiv'd  with  that  which  ought  to  dis-deceiue  him. 
1647  Faringdon  Serm.  ii.  38  Goe  to  my  palace  in  Silo  and 
there  learn  to  disdeceive  yourselves.  1649  Earl  Monm.  tr. 
Senault's  Use  of  Passio7is  (1671)  295  Christian  Religion., 
hath  not  been  able  to  dis-deceive  all  Infidels. 

t  Disde’ify,  Obs.  rare  —  K  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Deify.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  deity :  cf.  Disgod. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xvi.  27  The  Papists  portray 
him  as  an  old  Man ;  and  by  this^ means,  dis-deifie  him. 

Disdein(e,  -deigne,  -dene,  -denje,  deyn(e, 

obs.  ff.  Disdain. 

Disdenominationalize :  see  Dis-  6. 
Disdese'rve,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  6  ]  trans. 
To  do  the  reverse  of  deserving ;  to  deserve  to  lose  ; 
=  Demerit  v.  3. 

1668  Ld.  Orrery  State  Lett.  (1743)  II.  347  Which  though 
I  cannot  hope  to  merit,  yet  I  am  sure  I  will  never  disdeserve. 

t  Disdesrre,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  do  the  reverse  of  desiring;  to  desire  to  be 
without. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Gos’t.  Eng.  11.  xxxiv,  They. .  lived  to 
dis-desire  and  unwish  their  former  choice,  by  late  repentance. 

+  Disdete  rmine,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  undo  that  which  is  determined,  to  annul. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  ii.  xl.  (1739)  176  Why 
that  which  is  once  by  the  Representative  of  the  People 
determined,  .should  be  dis-determined  by  one  or  a  few. 

II  Disdiaclasis  (disdaiite-klasis).  Optics,  [mod. 
L.,  irreg.  f.  Gr.  Sis  twice  (in  comb,  regularly  St-, 
Di-2)  +  8td/s\acrts:  see  Diaclasis.]  Double  refrac¬ 
tion  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 

Disdiaclast  (disdsi-aklsest).  [ad.  mod.  L.  dis- 
diaclast-us  adj.  (see  next.)]  ‘  A  term  applied  by 
Briicke  to  dark  particles  forming,  by  their  apposi¬ 
tion  on  the  same  plane,  the  doubly-refracting  disc, 
band,  or  layer  of  striated  muscular  tissue’  [Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.). 

1867  J.  Marshall  Outlines  Physiol.  I.  51  The  dark  por¬ 
tions  have  been  described  as  crystalline,  and  as  being  com¬ 
posed  of  minute  doubly-refracting  particles,  named  dis- 
diaclasts.  1876  Quain  Eton.  Anat.  (ed.  8)  II.  114  The 
doubly  refracting  parts  of  a  muscular  fibre  have  been 
conceived  by  Briicke  to  be  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of 
minute  doubly  refracting  particles,  termed  by  him  dis- 
diaclasts.  1877  Rosenthal  Muscles  <5-  Nerves  102  At  these 
points  the  disdiaclasts  are  probably  arranged  regularly  and 
in  large  groups. 

Disdiacla'stic,  a.  rare.  [f.  mod.  L.  disdia- 
clast-us  doubly  refracting  (irreg.  f.  Gr.  Sis  twice  + 
*SiaK\aoTus,  vbl.  adj.  of  StauKaeiv  to  break  in  two) 
+  -ic.]  Doubly  refracting :  applied  to  crystals ; 
also,  of  the  nature  of  disdiaclasts. 

[1665  E.  Bartholine  {title)  Experimenta  Crystali  Islandici 
disdiaclasti].  1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2044  From  this  peculiar 
and  notable  propriety  of  the  double  Refraction  in  this  Island- 
stone,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  call  it  Dis-diaclastick. 

+  Disdiapa*son.  Mus.  Obs.  [a.  L.  disdia- 
piison,  a.  Gr.  Sis  Sta  iraouiv  1  twice  through  all  (the 
chords)  ’,  a  double  octave  in  music :  see  Diapa¬ 
son.]  The  interval  of  a  double  octave ;  a  fifteenth ; 
(in  quot.  1760)  the  compass  or  range  of  notes  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  same. 

1609  Douland  Or7iith.  Micro l.  21  Disdiapason,  is  an 
Interuall  by  a  Fifteenth,  occasioned  . .  by  a  quadruple  pro- 
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portion.  1651  J.  F[rf.ake]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos .  259  Sol 
obtains  the  melody  of  the  octave  voice  viz.  Diapason  ;  in 
like  manner  by  fifteen  Tones,  a  Disdiapason.  1760  Phil. 
Trans .  LI.  702  The  lyre  ..  took  in  the  compass  of  a  dis¬ 
diapason,  or  double  octave.  1774  Burney  Hist.  Mus. 
(1789)  I.  i.  3  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  this 
disdiapason  or  double  octave  was  the  greatest  interval 
which  could  be  received  in  melody. 

t  Disdi'et.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Diet  r$.] 
Improper  or  irregular  diet  or  regimen  of  food. 

1576  Newton  Lcmnte’s  Complex.  (1633)  81  Old  age  is.  .not 
well  able  to  beare  out  even  the  least  disdyet  that  may  bee. 
1619  Denison  Heav.  1  >11710 .  (1631)  268  If  the  patient  after¬ 
wards  distemper  himselfe  by  disdyed. 

t  Disdi  gnify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  I  runs. 
To  deprive  of  dignity ;  to  dishonour. 

1625  Jackson  Creed  v.  xxix.  286  They  no  way  honour  but 
..disdignifie  him  in  such  solemnities. 

+  Disdo  mage.  Obs.  rare  ~ \  [a.  OF.  desdo/u- 
mage  (in  Godef.)  a  sum  paid  to  indemnify,  f.  des-, 
Dis-  4  +  dovnnage  Damage.]  Indemnification. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  227  By 
reason  of  dysdomage,  as  yf..  the  lenner  were  in  domage 
without  fyccyon. 

t  Disdou  bt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  5.]  Irans. 
To  have  adverse  doubts  about ;  to  distrust,  mis¬ 
trust,  Misdoubt. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Soliloquies  55  The  stamp  is  too  well 
known  to  be  disdoubted. 

Disdub  :  see  Dis-  6. 

t  Dise,  dyse,  decapitated  form  of  adise,  addis. 
Adze,  the  initial  a  being  mistaken  for  the  inde¬ 
finite  article. 

a  1400  Gloss,  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  8/1  Ascia,  a  dyse.  c  1460 
J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  112  Haue  a  gymlet,  &  a  dise. 

Dise,  obs.  form  of  Dice  ;  see  Die  sb.1 

Disease  (dizrz),  sb.  Forms:  4  deses,  deisese, 
disseease,  dishese,  4-5  disese,  -sese,  desese, 
dysese,  5  disess,-cese,  -ees(e, -seese,-easse,des- 
esse,  -eas,  -eyce,  dyses,  -esse,  -hese,  -sese,  -ase, 
-easse,  -eze,  -zese,  -eysse,  5-6  dysease,  -sease, 
Sc.  diseis,  6  desease,  disseyse,  dysseasse,  Sc. 
dises,  5-  disease.  [ME.  di-,  desese,  a.  AF.  disease , 
desaese  (Stat.  Rich.  II),  OF.  desaise,  -ayse  (14th  c. 
in  Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  aise  Ease  sbi] 

+ 1.  Absence  of  ease  ;  uneasiness,  discomfort ; 
inconvenience,  annoyance ;  disquiet,  disturbance  ; 
trouble.  Obs. 

In  later  use,  generally  with  distinct  reference  to  the  etym. 
elements  of  the  word :  cf.  Disease  v.  i. 

c  1330  R.  Bbunne  Chron.  (1810)  166  Go  and  mak  his  pes, 
or  he  do  more  stoure,  And  jiou  to  Ji  deses  may  haf  he 
frute  and  floure.  1388  Wyclif  John  xvi.  33  In  the  world 
;e  schulen  haue  disese.  c  1410  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr. 
xxvii.  His  disciples  were  in  the  see  in  grete  disese.  c  1430 
Merlin  54  Thei  shull  haue  grete  dissese  for  lakke  of  water. 
a  1347  Surrey  in  TottelVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  22  Till  thou  know 
my  hole  disseyse  my  hart  can  haue  no  rest.  1613  Chapman 
Odyss.  iv.  1088  Doth  sleep  thus  seize  Thy  powers,  affected 
with  so  much  dis-ease?  1623  Lisle  AEl/ric  on  O.  4-  N. 
Test.  Ded.  xxiii,  Some  grudge  of  old  disease,  Which  will 
enforce  us  fortifie  our  townes. 

+  b.  A  cause  of  discomfort  or  distress ;  a  trou¬ 
ble,  an  annoyance,  a  grievance.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  Prol.  5  It  is  a  greet  disese, 
Where  as  men  han  been  in  greet  welthe  and  ese,  To  heeren 
of  hire  sodeyn  fal.  1443  Paston  Lett.  No.  36  I.  49  Sende 
me  a  letter  as  hastely  as  3e  may,  yf  wrytyn  be  non  dysesse 
to  yow.  a  1667  Jer.  Taylor  Serin,  xxv.  §  5  Wks.  1847-54 
IV.  641  The  disemployed  is  a  disease,  and  like  a  long  sleep¬ 
less  night  to  himself,  and  a  load  to  his  country'.  1712 
Prideaux  Direct.  Ch. -wardens  (ed.  4)  59  [It]  is  only  for 
their  own  ease,  and  that  must  not  be  made  a  dis-ease  to  the 
rest  of  the  Parish. 

+  c.  Molestation.  To  do  disease  to,  to  molest. 

c  1400  Maun  dev.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  98  Nedders  and  oJ>er  veny- 
mous  bestez  of  bat  cuntree  duse  na  diseese  to  na  straungers 
ne  pilgrimes.  C1440  Gesta  Rom.  11.  xxvi.  (1838)  353  The 
Emperour  comaundede,  that  no  man  shulde  dispoile  the 
ymages..ne  to  hem  do  no  disease.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  i 
W.  1515)  71  To  praye  for  his  enemys  and  them  that,  .dyde 
him  dysease. 

2.  A  condition  of  the  body,  or  of  some  part  or 
organ  of  the  body,  in  which  its  functions  are  dis¬ 
turbed  or  deranged  ;  a  morbid  physical  condition  ; 

*  a  departure  from  the  state  of  health,  especially 
when  caused  by  structural  change*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Also  applied  to  a  disordered  condition  in  plants. 

(A  gradual  restriction  of  sense  1,  in  early  use  only  contex¬ 
tual  :  cf.  the  similar  use  of  *  trouble  *  in  dialects.) 

a.  gen.  The  condition  of  being  (more  or  less 
seriously)  out  of  health  ;  illness,  sickness. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  35  He  was  full  of  such  disese,  That 
he  may  nought  the  deth  escape.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
2549  He  was  fallen  in  a  feuire  . .  pai  . .  said  ilkane  to  othire : 
Be  bis  disese  to  ser  Darie  and  his  dukis  knawen,  He  sail  vs 
.  .surely  encounbre.  1555  Eden  Decades  Pref.  to  Rdr.  (Arb.) 

53  Least  thy  disease  become  vncurable.  1727-46  Thomson 
Summer  1035  The  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease.  1788 
Gibbon  Decl.  tj  F.  1.  (1846)  V.  10  The  legions  of  Augustus 
melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude.  1875  H.  C.  Wood 
Therap.  (1879)  21  Disease  often  fortifies  the  system  against 
the  action  of  remedies.  1879  E.  Garrett  House  by  Works 
II.  42  Suppressing  disease  instead  of  curing  it. 

b.  An  individual  case  or  instance  of  such  a  con¬ 
dition  ;  an  illness,  ailment,  malady,  disorder. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  38  Cured  many  diseases 
or  sycknesses.  1552  Latimer^ Serin.  <$•  Rent.  (1845)  II.  67 
[The  burial  ground  being  within  the  city]  be  the  occasion  of 
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much  sickness  and  diseases.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  iii.  9 
Diseases,  desperate  growne,  By  desperate  appliance  are  re- 
leeued.  1671  Milton  Samson  618  My  griefs  . .  pain  me  As 
a  lingering  disease.  1765  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  viii. 
(ed.  2)  83  The  diseases  of  plants  we  may  possibly  do  some¬ 
thing  to  prevent,  but  we  can  do  little  to  remove.  1847 
Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Montaigne  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  343  To 
entertain  you  with  the  records  of  his  disease. 

c.  Any  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  ;  a  species  of  disorder  or  ailment,  exhibiting 
special  symptoms  or  affecting  a  special  organ. 

Often  with  defining  words,  indicating  its  nature,  or  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  person  who  has  suffered  from  it,  or  of 
the  physician  who  first  diagnosed  it:  e.g.  Addison's  disease, 
a  structural  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  resulting  in 
anaemia  and  loss  of  strength,  and  commonly  characterized 
by  a  brownish-olive  discoloration  of  the  skin  (see  Bronzed 
4)  ;  first  described  by  Thomas  Addison  (1793-1860).  Bad 
disease ,  foul  disease,  names  for  syphilis  \Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Blue  disease ,  Bright’s  disease,  Fish-skin  disease ,  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  French  disease,  Potato  disease ,  etc. : 
see  these  words. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  18  Oure  quinte  essence  auri  et 
perelarum  heelith  pese  disesis.  1555  Eden  Decades  230 
The  disease  of  saynt  lob  whiche  wee  caule  the  frenche 
poxe.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxix.  173  A  Disease,  which 
resembleth  the  Pleurisie.  1725  N.  St.  Andr£  in  Lond. 
Gaz .  No.  6349/1  The  ..  Woman  had  the  Foul  Disease. 
I727_5I  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diseases  of  plants  . .  Mildew,  a 
kind  of  epidemical  disease.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  183  The 
diseases  of  human  teeth  and  bones.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI. 
93/2  Cabbages  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease  . .  called 
clubbing.  1885  Lazo  Times  LXXIX.  161/2  The  mare  was 
suffering  from  no  catching  disease. 

3.  fig.  A  deranged,  depraved,  or  morbid  condi¬ 
tion  (of  mind  or  disposition,  of  the  affairs  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  etc.)  ;  an  evil  affection  or  tendency. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  xlviii,  A,  a  !  said  Counseyle, 
doubte  ye  never  a  dele,  But  your  disease  I  shal  by  wysdome 
hele.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  ii.  138  It  is  the  disease  of 
not  Listning,  the  malady  of  not  Marking,  that  I  am  troubled 
withalL  1607  Rowlands  Famous  Hist.  57  Ambitious  pride 
hath  been  my  youths  disease,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies , 
Warwicksh .,  Bad  Latin  was  a  catching  disease  in  that  age. 
1785  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840  VI.  526  The  common 
causes  of  the  smoking  of  chimneys. .  the  principles  on  which 
both  the  disease  and  the  remedy  depend.  1844  Emerson 
Led.,  Nezo  Eng.  Ref.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  266  The  disease  with 
which  the  human  mind  now  labours  is  want  of  faith. 

4.  Comb.,  as  disease-germ ,  - maker ;  disease- caus¬ 
ing,  - resisting ,  - spreading ,  etc.,  adjs. 

1865  Tylor  Early  Hist .  Man.  vi.  128  In  the  New  Hebrides, 
there  was  a  colony  of  disease-makers.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl. 
27  What  is  known  . .  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  disease- 
germs.  1886  Athenaeum  7  Aug.  178/1  The  coffee  tree  is  the 
patient,  the  fungus  . .  is  the  disease-causing  agent.  1890 
Daily  Nezvs  22  Oct.  5/4  The  disease-resisting  potatoes. 

Disease  (dizf  z),  v.  Forms :  4-5  dissese,  4-6 
disese,  5  disees(e,  -esse,  -sease,  -sase,  dysese, 
-esse,  -sese,  -sesse,  desese,  dessayse,  deshese, 
Sc.  diseese,  5-6  dys-,  desease,  6  desesse,  7  dis- 
cease,  5-  disease,  [a.  AF.  *diseaser,  - eescr ,  -aeser, 
for  OF.  desaaisier  to  deprive  of  ease,  f.  desaise  sb., 
after  aaisier ,  aiser  to  Ease.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  ease,  make  uneasy;  to 
put  to  discomfort  or  inconvenience ;  to  trouble, 
annoy,  incommode,  molest.  Obs. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  41  Ouber  for  to  put  \>e  fra  thi 
mete  or  thi  slepe..or  for  to  disesse  any  of»er  mane  vnskil- 
fully.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  8  In  parte  he  was  right  inly 
glad  And  eke  in  parte  he  was  disesed.  ^1420  Hoccleve 
De  Reg.  Princ .  754  It  ruethe  me,  yf  I  have  you  disesede. 
1526  Tindale  Mark  v.  35  Thy  doughter  is  deed :  why 
deseasest  thou  the  master  eny  further  ?  1554  Knox  Godly 
Let.  Aviij,  He  wold  not  disease  hymself  to  heare  a  sermon. 
1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  iv.  §  19.  200  That  I  should 
disease  myself  or  my  Reader  with  a  punctual  examination 
of  it,  may  seem  superfluous.  1697  Congreve  Mourn.  Bride 
hi.  iv,  What  racking  cares  dis-ease  a  monarch's  bed. 

+  b.  To  disturb  (from  quiet,  rest,  or  sleep).  Obs. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  1419  (1468)  And  sufferyst 
hire  [}?e  dawyng]  to  sone  vp  . .  ryse  ffor  to  disese  loueris 
in  [>is  wyse.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  34  Sum 
what  troubulde  and  disesyd  by  the  noyse  of  the  couent 
when  they  went  oute  of  the  chirche.  1568  Jacob  <$■  Esau 
1.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  191  We  disease  our  tent  and 
neighbours  all  With  rising  over  early,  c  1611  Chapman 
Iliad  x.  45  Brother,  hie  thee  to  thy  ships,  and  Idomen 
dis-ease,  With  warlike  Ajax.  1653  T.  Bailey  lusher  xxii. 
202  He  was  loath  to  disease  him  of  his  rest. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  morbid  or  unhealthy  condition ; 
to  cause  illness,  sickness,  or  disease  in,  to  infect 
with  disease.  Usually  in  pa.  pple.  Diseased,  q.v. 

1467  [see  Diseased].  1496  Dives  4  Paul,  (W.  de  W.)  ix. 
vi.  354  He  hurte  his  fote  and  dyseased  all  his  bodye.  1577 
B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  191  Little  children 
diseased  with  the  dry  cough.  1888  J.  Ellis  Nezo  Christianity 
iv.  1 16  No  other  poison.. so  perverts,  diseases,  pollutes  and 
degrades  a  man.  .as  does  alcohol. 

fig.  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram.  Pref.,  We  free  our  Lan¬ 
guage  . .  from  the  opinion  of  Rudeness,  and  Barbarism, 
wherewith  it  is  mistaken  to  be  diseas'd,  c  1680  Hickeringill 
Hist.  Whiggism  Wks.  1716  I.  143  Evil  Ministers  Disease  the 
Common-wealth.  1865  Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  II.  375  Those 
ghastly  notions,  .which,  .diseased  the  imaginations,  .of  men. 

Hence  J  Diseasing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  (in  sense 
1).  Obs. 

1558  Forrest  Grysilde  Sec.  (1875)  ioi  She  was  remoued, 
to  more  diseasinge,  To  a  towne  Cowemoulton.  1615  T. 
Adams  Black e  Deznll  30  A  diseasing  displeasing  change  to 
he  banished  into  a  mountainous  desert.  1628  Wither 
Brit .  Rememb.  in.  147  In  those  diseasings,  I  more  joy 
received. 


Disease,  obs.  form  of  Decease. 

Diseased  (dizrzd),  ppl .  a.  [f.  prec.  -f  -ed  h] 
Affected  with  disease;  in  a  disordered  bodily  con¬ 
dition.  Now  usually  of  the  bodily  organs  or  fluids  : 
In  an  unhealthy  or  disordered  state,  infected. 

1467  Mann.  #  Houselt.  Exp.  173,  I  hame  deshesed  in 
schweche  weyse  that  I  may  nate  ryde  norre  wel  goo.  1540 
Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  42  §  4  Diseasid  personnes  . .  infected 
with  the  pestilence.  1611  Bible  John  vi.  2  His  miracles 
which  hee  did  on  them  that  were  diseased.  1801  Med. 
Jrnl.  V.  113  The  diseased  heels  of  horses.  1842  Tennyson 
Voyage  x ,  His  eyes  were  dim:  But  ours  he  swore  were  all 
diseased.  1846  G.  E.  DAYtr.  Simon's  An/m.  Cheni .  II.  68 
The  most  striking  changes  in  the  diseased  milk  are  the 
diminution  of  the  solid  constituents,  .and  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  salts. 

absol.  1542-3  Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  8.  §  1  Surgions.. 
mindinge  . .  nothing  the  profit  or  ease  of  the  disesed  or 
pacient.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  480  A  Lazar-house  it  seemd, 
wherein  were  laid  Numbers  of  all  diseas’d. 

b.  Characterized  by  disease  ;  f  subject  to  disease 
(quot.  1651) ;  pertaining  to  or  symptomatic  of 
disease ;  morbid,  unhealthy. 

1574  Hyll  Conject.  Weather  i,  Then  shall  follow  a  dis¬ 
eased  yeare.  1651  tr.  Bacon’s  Life  <$•  Death  9  The  Sheep 
is  a  diseased  Creature ;  And  rarely  lives  to  his  full  age. 
1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  ii.  188  Diseas’d  Pulses 
either  exceed,  or  are  deficient.in  respect  of  the  natural  Pulse 
in  Number.  .Strength,  Celerity.  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb. 
A  nat.  (1807)  p.  vii,  When  a  person  has  become  well  acquainted 
with  diseased  appearances. 

c.  fig.  In  a  disordered  or  depraved  condition  (of 
mind,  of  affairs,  etc.) ;  pertaining  to  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  morbid. 

1608  T.  James  Apol.  Wyclif  69  The  faultesof  the  diseased 
Cleargie.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  1.  ii.  297  Good  my  Lord, 
be  cur'd  Of  this  diseas’d  Opinion.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  1. 
vi,  The  times  are.  .diseased,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
(1861)  V.  104  The  divines  whose  business  was  to  sooth  his 
not  less  diseased  mind. 

Hence  Diseasedly  adv.,  Disea’sedness. 

1614  T.  Adams  Devil's  Banquet  157  All  men  [catch]  their 
diseasedness  by  falling  from  their  Christ.  1672  Baxter  in 
Life  J.  Alleine  (1838)  I.  8  He  laid  not  out  his  zeal  dis¬ 
easedly.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  11.  184  That  state  of 
indigency,  and  misery,  and  diseasedness,  which  we  languish 
under  at  present.  1829  Southey  in  Q.  Rez>.  XLI.  294  A 
nervous  system  already  diseasedly  susceptible. 

Disea*seful,  a.  [f.  Disease  sb.  4-  -ful.] 

+  1.  Fraught  with  discomfort,  trouble,  or  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  troublesome.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  Gen.  xxxix.  10  The  womman  was  diseseful 
to  the  3ong  waxynge  man.  —  Judg.  xiv.  17  Sche  was 
diseseful  to  hym.  a  1626  Bacon  Charge  at  Sess.  of  Verge 
(T.)  It  is  both  disgraceful  to  the  king,  and  diseaseful  to  the 
people,  if  the  ways  near  about  be  not  fair  and  good. 

2.  Full  of  or  affected  with  disease;  morbid, 
diseased.  Now  rare. 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  (Globe)  646/2  His  languishing 
sowle  being  disquieted  by  his  diseaseful  bodye.  1624  Donne 
Devot.  (ed.  2)  261  This  great  hospital,  this  sick, this  diseaseful 
world.  1889  Tennyson  Happy  ix,  This  coarse  diseaseful 
creature  [a  leper]. 

b.  Causing  or  tending  to  disease,  unwholesome. 
1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  xviii.  97  By  the  taking  away  of 
the  diseasefull  impurities.  1762  J.  Warton  Poems,  Enthu¬ 
siast  82  Diseaseful  dainties,  riot  and  excess. 

Hence  +  Disea'sefulness,  discomfort, uneasiness. 
1580  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  (1622)  300  The  same  consideration 
made  them  attend  all  diseasefulnesse. 

Disea'seless,  a.  rare.  [f.  Disease  sb.  + 
-less.]  Free  from  disease. 

1653  W.  Jenkyn  Fun.  Serin.  (1654)  44  A  strong,  hayl, 
vigorous,  diseaselesse  old  age. 

+  Disea’sely,  ci.  Obs.  [f.  Disease  sb.  +  -ly  1 .] 
Affected  with  disease  or  sickness. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  iii.  in  Chanced s  Wks.  (1542)  3263/2 
A  disesely  habitacion  letteth  y°  witte  many  thynges,  & 
namely  in  sorowe. 

Diseasement.  [f.  Disease  v.  +  -menu] 

1.  The  action  of  depriving,  or  condition  of  being 
deprived,  of  ease  ;  uneasiness,  discomfort.  Obs. 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  24  Men  will  content  them¬ 
selves  with  sorry  lodgings  and  pass  by  little  diseasements. 
1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xvi.  172  With  his  back  resting 
on  that  bar,  to  his  unspeakable  diseasement.  1668  —  Div. 
Dial.  v.  xiv.  (1713)  456  The  State  of  Vice  and  Sin  is  a  state 
of  Diseasement  and  Unnaturalness. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  affected  with  disease  ; 
ailment,  nonce-use. 

1826  Lamb  Lett.  (1888)  II.  149  You'll  be  lost  in  a  maze  of 
remedies  for  a  labyrinth  of  diseasements. 

+  Disea’sify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  + -fy.]  To 
cause  disease.  Hence  Disea- sifying*  ppl.  a. 

1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  i8r  In  an 
Erisipelas  . .  the  vitall  Spirit  being  incensed,  and  as  it  were 
provoked  to  anger  by  the  diseasifying  cause,  waxeth  ex¬ 
ceeding  hot.  Ibid .  238. 

Disea'sy,  a.  Obs.  [prob.  a.  AF.  disaise 
-ecsi  =  OF.  desaaisie,  pa.  pple.  of  desaaisier  to 
Disease  :  but  possibly  an  English  formation  from 
disease,  after  easy.] 

1.  Marked  by  or  causing  discomfort  or  trouble  ; 
annoying,  troublesome. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  iii  Canute  wente  unto 
Denmark,  ledynge  Englisshe  men  wib  hym  a^enst  be 
Wandales,  bat  war  disesy  [ infestos ]  unto  hym..  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  viii.  22  (Harl.  MS.),  Strait  and  disesy  is  \>e  wey  bat 
ledith  to  life.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  97/1  Desesy,  nocuus. 
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2.  Affected  with,  pertaining  to,  or  producing 
disease  ;  diseased,  unhealthy,  morbid. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  liv.  19  A1  deseysy  &  ful  syk  he 
wente.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1.  in.  238  (L.)  Like 
diseasy,  sharp  choler.  1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  8-  Ah.  Physic 
93  Nature  who  before  was  weak,  and  admitted  the  Diseasy 
Fsex,  will  again  expell  it. 

Hence  t  Diseasiness  Obs.,  morbid  quality  or 
elements. 

1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  4  Ah.  Physic  126  Upon  sight  of  a 
full  Close-stool  and  imagining  all  diseasiness  in  it. 

t  Di  iSe*ct,  v.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  Di- 1  +  L.  sect-  ppl. 
stem  of  secdre  to  cut :  cf.  dissect .]  trans .  To  cut 
asunder,  to  separate  by  cutting. 

1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)22  As  if  in  the  former  Example,  8 
should  be  disected  into  2. 2. 2.2.  Ibid.  41  Expressed,  .by  two 
termes.  .disected  as  it  were  the  one  from  the  other. 

Disedge  (dise'd^),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Edge  sb.~] 
traits.  To  take  the  edge  off ;  to  deprive  of  its  sharp¬ 
ness  ;  to  blunt,  dull.  Hence  Dise*dged  ppl.  a. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  in.  iv.  96  When  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd 
by  her,  That  now  thou  tyrest  on.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler 
77,  I  hold  him  prudent,  that  in  these  fastidious  times,  will 
helpe  disedged  appetites  with  convenient  condiments.  1859 
Tennyson  Idylls ,  Enid  1038  Served  a  little  to  disedge  The 
sharpness  of  that  pain. 

Disedification  (dise:difik^>  Jjn).  [n.  of  action 
from  Disedify  :  cf.  edify,  edification .]  The  action 
of  disedifying ;  the  reverse  of  edification ;  the 
weakening  of  faith  or  devotion. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xvii.  62  The  dedicating  of  an 
unknown  Tongue  to  their  Publick  Prayers  . .  to  the  great 
disedification  of  the  People.  1836  Cdi..  Wiseman  Led. 
Cath.  Ch.  (1847)  II.  74  The  scandal  and  disedification  com¬ 
mitted  before  the  Church.  1872  Contemp.  Re v.  XX.  725 
That  unhappy  system  of  concealing  truths  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  tend  to  disedification. 

Disedify  (dise'difai),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Edify.] 
trans.  To  do  the  reverse  of  edifying  ;  to  shock  or 
weaken  the  piety  or  religious  sense  of. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  58  Let  euery  thynge 
that  is  done  or  spoken  euer  edyfye  the,  &  no  thynge  to  dis- 
edyfye  the.  a  1684  Leighton  Comm.  1  Pet.  v.  5  Were  it 
not  for  disedifying  his  brethren  he  would  rather  disguise  and 
hide  not  only  other  things  by  humility  but  even  humility 
itself.  1844  C.  E.  A.  Yng.  Communicants  (1848)  21  The 
party  of  visitors  . .  were  much  surprised  and  disedified  by 
this  scene  in  a  convent  school. 

Hence  Dise*difying  ppl.  a .,  that  disedifies,  or 
weakens  faith  or  devotion. 

1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  iii.  97  [A]  person  of 
light  or  disedifying  deportment.  1874  Pusey  Lent.  Serm. 
285  Gloominess  is  very  disedifying,  disennobling,  paralysing. 
1894  J.  T.  Fowler  A  dan; nan  Pref.  11  Colgan  has  sum¬ 
marized  it,  omitting  ‘  disedifying’  passages. 

Diseducate  (dise*diwk^;t),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Educate.]  trans.  To  undo  or  pervert  the  educa¬ 
tion  of. 

1886  Lowell  Gray  Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  14  Educated  at  Eton 
and  diseducated,  as  he  [Gray]  seemed  to  think,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  1887.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  274  The  change  of  institutions 
educates  or  diseducates  men  to  think. 

Disees(e,  diseis,  obs.  ff.  Decease,  Disease. 

+  Diseffe’Ct,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7 

+  Effect  v.  or  sb.~\  trans.  To  divest  of  an 
effect. 

1613  Tourneur  Death  Pr.  Henrie  28  Nothing  had  the 
might  To  diseffect  his  actions  of  delight ;  No,  nor  his  suf¬ 
ferings. 

Diselder,  v. :  see  Dis-  7  b. 

Diselectrify  (dis/Te-ktrifai),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Electrify.]  trans.  To  undo  the  electrified  con¬ 
dition  of ;  to  render  non-electric. 

1876  Sir  W.  Thomson  Pop.  Led.  (1889)  I.  437  Moist  cotton 
thread  will  gradually  diselectrify  it.  1881  Philad.  Rec.  No. 
3473.  6  A  method  of  diselectrifying  dry  wool,  .and  alpaca. 

Hence  Diselextrification,  the  action  or  process 
of  diselectrifying. 

1895  Athenaeum  30  Mar.  412/1  Royal  Society.  .The  follow¬ 
ing  papers  were  read  . .  ‘  The  Diselectrification  of  Air  ’,  by 
Lord  Kelvin  and  Messrs.  M.  McClean  and  A.  Galt. 

+  Dis-eTement,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Ele¬ 
ment.]  trans.  To  put  (anything)  out  of  its  ele¬ 
ment  ;  to  remove  from  its  proper  sphere  of  activity. 

1612  W.  Parices  Curtaine-Dr.  (18 76)  56  It  cannot  indure 
to  lie  naked  no  more  then  the  fish  dis-elemented  on  the 
shore.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  449  How  doth  this  fifth 
Element  [i.  e.  detraction]  dis-element  all  the  other  foure  ? 
1727  Philip  Quarlliy. 754)  184  A  vast  Number  of  which  had, 
by  the  Wind,  been  dis-elemented. 

Diselenide  (dsiise-lensid),  etc.,  Chcm. :  see 
Di-  2  7  and  Selenide,  etc. 

1877  Watts  Did.  Chem.  V.  822  The  diselenide  or  stannic 
selenide,  8n  Se-.  1881  Ibid.  VIII.  1787  A  quantity  of  acid 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  diselenite.  1884  Humpidge 
tr.  Kolbe' s Inorg.Chem.  179  Diselenium  dichloride,  Se2  Cl  2, 
is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  disulphur  di- 
chloride,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

Disem- :  see  Disen-. 

DisembaTm,  v.  rare-'.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  undo  the  embalming  of. 

1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Ant.  Break/. -t.  (1883)  53  The  disem- 
balming  and  unbandaging  of.  .literary  mummies. 

Disemba'rgo,  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Embargo.] 
trans.  To  release  from  embargo. 

1877  Times  15  Mar.  5/6  General  Urquiza  ..  successfully 
besieged  . .  Buenos  Ayres,  and  then  disembargoed  Rosa’s 
property. 


Disembark  (disembauk),  v.  Also  6-7  -em-, 
-imbarque.  [a.  F.  djsembarqite-r  ( 1 564  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  or  ad.  It .disimbarcare,  or  Sp.  desembarcar ; 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  the  Common  Rom.  vb.  imbarcare, 
embarcar ,  F.  embarquer  to  Embark.  Cf.  Debark.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  ashore  from  a  ship;  to  land. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Iftd.  ii.  7  b, 
When  ours  were  disimbarked  and  landed.  1591  Shaks. 
Two  Gent.  11.  iv.  187,  I  must  vnto  the  Road,  to  dis-embai-que 
Some  necessaries.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav.  xvi.  55, 
I  will  not  counsel  you  to  disimbarque  your  goods  on  land. 
1838  Murray's  Hand  Bk.  N.  Germ.  293  To  allow  steam¬ 
boats  to.  .embark  and  disembark  their  passengers  at  once. 

trans.  1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893'  76 
Away  went  the  train  ;  and  the.  .railway  staff . .  returned  to 
disembark  the  horses, 
fb.  reft.  =2.  Obs. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  79 
Untill..  y°  Captaine  generall  did  disimbarke  himselfe  a 
lande.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  viii.  24  Until  our 
arrival  at  Malaca,  where  dis-imbarquing  my  self,  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  the  Fortress. 

2.  intr.  To  go  on  shore  from  a  ship  ;  to  land. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.Ind.  ii.  6  b, 

The  Generali  being  disimbarked  and  come  to  land.  1600 
E.  Blount  tr.  Concstaggio  28  Yet  did  he  stay  eight  daies  in 
the  Port,  and  never  disimbarked.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival’s 
Iron  Age  323  The  Commander  had  leisure  to  disimbark  and 
enter  the  Town.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  iii.  15  The  Ithacans 
Push’d  right  ashore,  and  . .  disembark’d.  1859  Tennyson 
Merlin  <$•  V.  200  Touching  Breton  Sands,  they  disembark’d. 
Hence  Disemba  rking  vbl.  sb. 
i6ix  Cotgr.,  Desembarquement,  a  disembarking.  1632 
J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  144  He  ranne  hastily  to 
the  shore  to  hinder  their  disembarking.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  ix.  27  To  impeach  the  Enemies  dis-im¬ 
barquing.  attrib.  1895  Daily  News  9  Feb.  8/4  Special 
Continental  embarking  and  disembarking  water  stations. 

Disembarka  tion,  [f.  Disembark  v.,  after 
embark,  - ation. ]  The  action  of  disembarking. 

a  1776  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1790)  III.  xxviii.  (Jod.)  No 
proper  measures  were  yet  consulted  for  their  disembark¬ 
ation.  1808  Convent.  Evac.  Portugal  §  20  in  Napier 
Penins.  IVar  (1828)  I.  App.  p.  xliii,  On  the  disembarkation 
of  the  French  troops  in  their  own  country.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  651  Tourville  determined  to  try  what  effect 
would  be  produced  by  a  disembarkation. 

1'  Disembarkment.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dhembar- 
qiiement  (1564  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  disembarquer 
to  Disembark  :  see  -ment.]  =prec. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  JVarres  v.  i.  122  The  disembarkment 
should  haue  beene  betwixt  the  city  and  . .  Castle.  1659  b. 
Harris  Pa?‘ivaPs  Iron  Age  97  The  English  Fleet  made  a 
descent  or  disembarkment  in  the  Isle  of  Ree  in.  .July  1627. 

Disembarrass  (disembse-ras),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6 
+  Embarrass  v.  :  prob.  after  F.  cUscmbarrasse-r 
‘  to  vnpester,  disintangle,  rid  from  intricatenesse, 
or  troubles  ’  (Cotgr.).  Cf.  also  Debarrass.]  trans. 
To  free  from  embarrassment,  encumbrance,  compli¬ 
cation,  or  intricacy ;  to  rid;  to  relieve  :  cf.  Embar¬ 
rass. 

1726  Berkeley  Let.  to  Prior  6  Feb.,  I  hope  . .  that  you 
will  have  disembarrassed  yourself  of  all  sort  of  business  that 
may  detain  you  here.  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Did.  s.v.  Com, 
They  steep  the  Corn  . .  for  three  Days,  that  it  may  swell  up, 
and  that  the  Germes  may  open,  dilate,  and  be  disembar¬ 
rassed.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  lxiii.  207  As¬ 
sistance.  .in  disembarassing  him  from  the  disagreeable  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  fear.  1820  Scott  Abbot  i,  When  he  had 
disembarassed  the  little  plaything  [a  boat]  from  the  flags  in 
which  it  was  entangled.  1877  E.  R.  Conder  Bas.  Faith  ii. 
63  We  may  at  once  disembarrass  ourselves  of  those  formid¬ 
able  terms — ‘  absolute  ’  and  ‘  unconditioned 

b.  To  disentangle  (one  thing  front  another). 

1742  Warburton  Comm.  Pope's  Ess.  Man  11.  197  Though 
it  be  difficult  to  distinguish  genuine  virtue  from  spurious 
. .  yet  they  may  be  diseinbarrased.  1864  J*  G.  Nichols  in 
Herald  Genealogist  II.  458  One  of  the  earliest  results 
. .  is  to  disembarrass  the  biography  of  Serlo  ..  from  that  of 
another  monk  of  the  same  name. 

Hence  Disemba'rrassed///.  a.,  unhampered. 

1741  Betterton  [Oldys]  Eng.  Stage  vi.  109  By  pronounc¬ 
ing  it  trippingly  on  the  Tongue,  he  means  a  clear  and  dis¬ 
embarrass’d  Pronunciation. 

Disemba’rrassment.  [f.  Disembarrass  v. 
+  -ment,  after  embarrass,  •ment.']  The  action  of 
disembarrassing  or  fact  of  being  disembarrassed; 
freedom  from  embarrassment. 

1818  in  Todd.  1821  Coleridge  Lett.  Convers.  etc.  I.  xv. 
163  The  pleasure  I  anticipate  from  disembarrassment.  1862 
Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1871)  V.  xli.  78  The  disembarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  limbs,  the  elasticity  of  the  circulation. 

Disenibattle  (disembse't’l),  v.  rare .  [f.Dis- 
6  + Embattle  v.1]  trans.  To  deprive  of  battle¬ 
ments,  make  no  longer  embattled.  Hence  Disem- 
ba'ttled  ppl.  a. 

1875  H.  James  Transatlantic  Sketches  9  It  is  the 
gentlest  and  least  offensive  of  ramparts. .without  a  frown 
or  menace  in  all  its  disembattled  stretch. 

+  Disembay  idisemb^i-),  v.  Obs .  [f.  Dis-  6 
+  Embay  v.~\  trans.  To  bring  out  of  a  bay. 

1651  Sherburne  Poems,  Forsaken  Lydia  (T.),  The  fair 
inamorata  who  from  far  Had  spy’d  the  ship  ..  now  quite 
disembay’d,  Her  cables  coiled,  and  her  anchors  weigh’d. 

Disembed  (disem tyrd),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Embed.] 
trans.  To  liberate  (something  embedded). 

1885  Leeds  Mercury  10  Dec.  4/4  A  train  is  snowed  up 
near  Fraserburgh,  and  there  was  no  hope  last  evening  of 
being  able  to  disembed  it.  1893  Daily  News  16  Dec.  5/3 
There  were  200,000  blocks  of  stone  to  be  disembedded. 


Disembellish  (disembe-lij),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Embellish;  app.  after  F.  disembclliss-  extended 
stem  of  dc'sembellir  (Cotgr.).]  trails.  To  deprive 
|  of  embellishment  or  adornment. 

i6ii  Cotgr.,  Desembellir,  to  disimbellish,  disfigure.  1624 
Quarles  Sion's  Scnn.  i.  5  What  if  Afflictions  doe  dis-embel- 
lish  My  naturall  glorie  ?  1831  Carlyle  Said.  Res.  1.  x. 

(1858)  41  Weep  not  that  the  reign  of  wonder  is  done,  and 
God’s  world  all  disembellished  and  prosaic.  1875  Browning 
I  Aristoph .  A  pot.  131  Embellish  fact?  This  bard  may  disem¬ 
bellish  yet  improve  ! 

Disembrtter,  v.  rar  ~ [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  undo  the  embittering  of,  to  free  from  bitterness. 

1622  [See  Dissweeten],  1716  Addison  Freeholder^] .)  Such 
innocent  amusements  as  may  disembitter  the  minds  of  men. 

Disenable,  obs.  form  cf  Dissemble. 
Disemboca'tion.  rare—1,  [f.  Sp.  desemboedr 
to  Disembogue  :  see  -ation.]  The  action  of  dis¬ 
emboguing. 

1846  Ford  Gatherings  fr.  S/ain  Iii.  24  The  . .  water  . .  Is 
carried  off  at  once  in  violent  floods,  rather  than  in  a  gentle 
gradual  disembocation. 

Disembodied  (disembp'did),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dis¬ 
embody  +  -ed  L] 

1.  Divested  (as  a  spirit)  of  a  body;  freed  from 
that  in  which  it  has  been  embodied. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  iii.  452  The  disembody’d  power.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Ceog.  1.  135  The  disembodied  spirit  does  not 
enter  dancing  into  the  Elysian  fields.  1835  Thirlwall 
Greece  I.  vi.  197  Orion  ..  chasing  the  disembodied  beasts, 
which  he  had  killed  on  the  mountains,  over  the  asphode 
meadow.  1872  Longf.  Michael  Angelo  11.  ii.  10  Sudden  as 
inspirations,  are  the  whispers  Of  disembodied  spirits. 

2.  Discharged  from  military  incorporation. 

1882  Pebody  Eng.  Journalism  xxiii.  180  He  owned  the  . . 
uniform  he  wore  to  be  that  of  the  late  disembodied  ‘militia’. 

Disembodiment  (disembp-diment).  [f.  next 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  disembodying :  a.  Sepa¬ 
ration  (of  a  spirit)  from  the  body.  b.  Disbanding 
(of  a  body  of  soldiers). 

i860  tr.  Tieck's  Old  Man  of  Mountain  (L.),  A  rapid  and 
noisy  disembodiment  of  souls  and  spirits  now  followed. 
1871  Daily  Nevus  7  Sept.,  The  militia  as  a  whole  have  much 
to  learn  . .  but.  .they  will  learn  much  before  the  time  comes 
for  their  disembodiment.  1884  Ch.  Times  29  Aug.  631  Dis¬ 
embodiment  is  a  death  out  of  manhood. 

Disembody  (disembp'di),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Embody.] 

1.  trans.  To  separate  (a  soul)  from  the  body;  to 
deliver  or  free  (anything)  from  the  form  in  which 
it  is  embodied. 

1714  Addison  Sped.  No.  571  F9  Our  souls,  when  they  are 
disembodied  . .  will  . .  be  always  sensible  of  the  divine  pre¬ 
sence.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  x.  339  Disembodying  the 
sentiments  which  were  incarnated  in  simple  images.  1877 
Sparrow  Serm.  xiv.  186  So  attuned  was  his  [Enoch’s]  soul 
to  heavenly  things  . .  that  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  disem¬ 
body  it. 

2.  To  discharge  from  military  embodiment,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  militia  at  the  close  of  each 
annual  period  of  training. 

1762  Act  2  Geo.  Ill,  c.  20  (T.)  If  the  same  [corps]  shall  be 
embodied,  then,  within  two  months  after,  it  shall  be  dis¬ 
embodied,  and  returned  to  the  respective  counties.  1769 
Lloyd's  Evening  Post  27-30  Oct.  413/3  On  Friday  the 
Hertfordshire  Militia  were  disembodied  at  St.  Alban’s. 

Disembogue  (disemb^u-g),  v.  Forms  :  6  des- 
emboque,  6-7  disem-,  -imboque,  7  disem-, 
disim-,  -boke,  -boake,  -boge,  dissemboque, 
7-8  disimbogue,  dissembogue,  6-  disembogue. 
[In  6  disembogue,  ad.  Sp.  desemboc-ar  ‘  to  come  out 
of  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  hauen 9  (Minsheu  1599)  : 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  embocar  ‘  to  runne  as  the  sea  into 
a  creeke  or  narrow  riuer 7  (ibid.)  ;  f.  en  in  +  boca 
mouth  :  cf.  F.  emboucher ,  and  see  Embogue.] 

+ 1.  intr.  To  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
strait,  etc.  into  the  open  sea.  Obs. 

x595  Maynarde  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  20  Sir  Thomas 
Baskervile  . .  talked  with  such  as  hee  hearde  intended  to 
quite  companie  before  they  were  disembogued.  1596 
Raleigh  Discov.  Gviana  18  He  was  inforced  to  desembogue 
at  the  mouth  of  the  said  Amazones.  1613  Voy.  Guiana  in 
Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  203  We  disembogued  through  the 
broken  islands  on  the  north  side  of  Anguilla.  1633  T. 
Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  viii.  (1821)  318  Neither  could  they 
disimboge  from  thence  without  an  Easterly  winde. 

t  b.  trans.  with  the  strait,  etc.  as  object.  Obs. 
1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  117  Another  channell, 
by  which  a  man  may  disemboake  the  straite.  Ibid.  128 
We  set  sayle  once  againe,  in  hope  to  disemboke  the  straite  ; 
but.  .before  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  it,  the  wind  changed. 

2.  intr .  Of  a  river,  lake,  etc. :  To  flow  out  at  the 
mouth ;  to  discharge  or  empty  itself ;  to  flow 
into. 

1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  104  The  riuer  of  Volga,  .issueth  from 
the  North  part  of  Bulgaria,  .and.  .disimboqueth  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  lake.  1661  Evelyn  Eumi/ugium  Misc. Writ.  (1805)  11. 
233  As  far  as  any  fresh  waters  are  found  disemboguing  into 
the  Thames.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist .  (1862)  I.  xiv.  75 
The  Danube  disembogues  into  the  Euxine  by  seven  mouths. 
1871  Browning  Herve  Riel  vi,  'Twixt  the  offing  here  and 
Greve  where  the  river  disembogues. 

3.  fig.  and  transf.  To  come  forth  as  from  a  river’s 
mouth,  to  emerge  ;  to  discharge  itself  as  a  river. 

1619  Fletcher  M.  Thomas  m.  i,  Those  damn'd  souls 
must  disembogue  again.  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  134  With 
that  one  of  the  Company  disembogueth.  1823  De  Quincey 
Lett.  Educ.  iii.  (i860)  49  The  presses  of  Europe  are  still 
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disemboguing  into  the  ocean  of  literature.  1868  G.  Duff 
Pol.  Surv.  222  Hungry  as  wolves,  swift  and  sudden  as  a 
torrent  from  the  mountains,  they  disembogued. 

4.  trails .  Of  a  river,  lake,  etc.  :  To  discharge  or 
pour  forth  (its  waters)  at  the  mouth ;  rejl.  to  dis¬ 
charge  or  empty  itself. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  11.  10  [The  Tweed]  passeth 
under  Berwick  . .  and  so  disembogeth  it  selfe  into  the  Sea. 
1686  Plot  Staffer dsh.  6\  The  immense  quantities  of  water 
that  are  disembogued  into  the  Sea  by  all  the  Rivers.  1715- 
20  Pope  Iliad  xvii.  31 1  Where  some  swoln  river  dissem- 
bogues  his  waves.  1829  Southey  Inscriptions  xlv,  Where 
wild  Parana  disembogues  A  sea-like  stream.  1840  De 
Quincey  Esscnes  Wks.  X.  272  A  great  river,  .disemboguing 
itself  into  main  ocean. 

b.  Jig.  and  transf.  To  discharge,  pour  forth  ;  to 
empty  by  pouring  forth  the  contents. 

a  1635  Naunton  Fragm .  Reg.  (Arb.)  13  She  was  . .  of  a 
most  Noble  and  Royall  extract  by  Her  Father,  .for  on  that 
side  there  was  disimbogued  into  her  veines  ..  the  very 
abstract  of  all  the  greatest  houses  in  Christendome.  1687 
Dryden  Hind  #  P.  11.  562  Whom,  when  their  home-bred 
honesty  is  lost,  We  disembogue  on  some  far  Indian  coast. 
1765  Falconer  Demagogue  401  Methinks  I  hear  the  bellow¬ 
ing  demagogue  Dumb-sounding  declamations  disembogue. 
1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  ii,  Paris  disembogues  itself  . . 
to  witness,  with  grim  looks,  the  Seance  Royale. 

absol.  1742  Young  Nt.  TJu  in.  220  Volcano’s  bellow  ere 
they  disembogue. 

fc.  To  dislodge  by  force,  to  drive  out.  Obs. 

1625  Fletcher  &  Shirley  Nt.  Walker  v,  If  I  get  in 
adoors,  not  the  power  o’  th’  countrey  . .  shall  disembogue 
me.  1632  Massinger  Maid  of  Hon.  11.  ii,  Conduct  me  to 
The  lady  of  the  mansion,  or  my  poniard  Shall  disembogue 
thy  soul.  Syl.  O  terrible  !  disembogue  ! 

Hence  Disembcrgued  ppl.  a.,  furnished  with 
ready  outlet. 

1669  Address  hopeful  Yng.  Gentry  Eng.  91  Wit  ..  needs 
[not]  to  call  a  Deity  down  upon  the  stage,  to  make  its  way 
open  and  disembogued. 

t  Disembo  gue,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  the  vb.]  The 
place  where  a  river  disembogues  ;  the  mouth. 

1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid .  Yng.  Seamen  18  [Tearmes  for 
the  Sea]  Disimboage,  a  gulph,  the  froth  of  the  sea.  1689 
G.  Harvey  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  xii.  79  Hammersmith- 
water  . .  being  too  near  the  disimbogue  of  the  Thames. 

Disembo'guement.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -hent.] 
The  action  or  place  of  disembogning. 

a  1828  Mease  cited  in  Webster.  1851  S.  Judd  Margaret  11. 
ii.  (1871)  198  Neither  rock  nor  night,  inundation  or  ultimate 
disemboguement,  disturbed  my  little  joyous  babble.  1862 
Borrow  Wild  Wales  III.  286  Aber.  .is  the  disemboguement, 
and  wherever  a  place  commences  with  Aber,  there  . .  does  a 
river  flow  into  the  sea,  or  a  brook  . .  into  a  river. 

Disembo'guing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec,  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Disembogue  ;  the  place 
where  a  river,  etc.  disembogues. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  312  At  the  disemboging,  or 
inlet  thereof,  a  1642  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval  Tracts  1. 
(1704)  19 1/2  Their  disimboguing  in  the  Indies.  1698  Froger 
Voy.  Pref.  A  iv,  Reforming  the  Charts  . .  of  the  disembogu- 
ings  of  the  Isles  of  Antilles.  1799  W.  Tooke  Viezu  Russian 
Emp.  I.  160  From  its  origin  to  its  disemboguing  into  the 
Oby.  1856  Miss  Mulock  J.  Halifax  399  In  its  disem¬ 
boguing  of  its  contents. 

Disembo’guing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  disembogues  or  discharges  its  waters. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  480  The  deep  roar*of  disemboguing 
Nile.  1728  —  Dune.  11.  259  To  where  Fleet-ditch  with 
disemboguing  streams,  Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs 
to  Thames. 

+  Disembo  gure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-URE.]  The  place  where  a  river,  etc.  disembogues. 

1653  Holcroft  Procopius  iv.  122  The  Natives  call  this 
disembogure,  Tanais,  which  reaches  from  Mseotis  to  the 
Euxine. 

Disembo  som,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + Embosom.] 
trails.  To  cast  out  or  separate  from  the  bosom; 
to  disclose,  reveal.  (Cf.  Disbosom.) 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  2350  He  . .  Who,  disembosom’d 
from  the  Father,  bows  The  heav’n  of  heav’ns,  to  kiss  the 
distant  earth  !  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  21  Throb  of 

heart,  beneath  which  . .  Treasure  oft  was  disembosomed. 

b.  rejl.  and  intr.  To  disclose  what  is  in  one’s 
bosom,  unburden  oneself. 

1767  Babler  1.  226  Miss  Lambton  . .  thought  it  best  to  dis¬ 
embosom  herself  entirely,  and  thus  went  on.  1858  Sat.  Rev. 
VI.  73/1  The  irresistible  desire  to  disembosom  oneself  had  its 
way.  1884  Stevenson  in  Longm.  Mag.  IV.  80  What  manner 
of  man  this  was  to  whom  we  disembosomed. 

Hence  Disembosoming  vbl.  sb. 

1836  F.  Mahoney  Rel.  Father  Proui  (1859)  75  In  the 
disembosomings  of  feeling  and  the  perennial  flow  of  soul. 

Disembowel,  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Embowel  v.  (in 
sense  3) ;  but  in  sense  1  app.  only  an  intensive  of 
Disbowel.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  the  bowels  or  entrails  of; 
to  eviscerate ;  also,  to  rip  up  so  as  to  cause  the 
bowels  to  protrude. 

1613-8  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  124  The  Kings 
Physition  disimbowelled  his  body.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  VI. 
hi.  i.  (R.)  Soon  after  their  death,  they  are  disembowelled, 
by  drawing  the  intestines  and  other  viscera  out.  1872  Baker 
Nile  Tribut.  x.  159  The  infuriated  animal  disembowelled 
him  before  his  son’s  eyes.  1875  J.  Curtis  Hist.  Eng.  148 
While  yet  alive,  he  was . .disembowelled  and  quartered, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1603  [see 'Disembowelling  below].  1742  Young  Nt.  Th. 
vi.  797  Earth’s  disembowel’d  !  measur’d  are  the  Skies  ! 
1870  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  1.  17  They  disembowel 
texts  of  their  plain  meanings. 
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2.  To  take  out  of  the  bowels.  (Cf.  Embowel 
v.  3-) 

I7°3  J*  Philips  Splendid  Shilling  78  So  her  disembowell’d 
web  Arachne  in  a  hall  or  kitchen  spreads,  Obvious  to 
vagrant  flies. 

Hence  Disembo ‘welled  ppl.  a .,  Disembo- wel¬ 
ling1  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Disembowelment, 
the  act  of  disembowelling. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxv.  (1632)  83  High  swelling 
and  heaven-disimbowelling  words.  1727-46  Thomson  Sum - 
mer  778  Cataracts  that  sweep  From  disembowelled  Earth 
the  virgin  gold.  1746  W.  Horsley  Fool  (1748)  I.  77  No.  11 
P  1  The  Ripping  up  and  Disembowelling  of  the  dead  Bodies. 
1826  Scott  Woodst.  xxix,  The  disembowelling  of  the  deer. 
1875  Contemp.  Rev.  XXV.  262  The  city  is  for  ever  under¬ 
going  disembowelment. 

Disembower,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Embower.] 
trans.  To  remove  or  set  free  from  a  bower. 

1856  Bryant  Poems,  Ages  xxxii,  Streams  numberless,  that 
many  a  fountain  feeds,  Shine,  disembowered. 

t  Disembra’ce,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Em¬ 
brace  v.]  trans.  a.  To  refrain  or  withdraw  from 
embracing,  b.  To  undo  embracing  or  the  embraces 
of  anything.  Hence  Diseml>ra•cing•  ppl.  a. ;  also 
Disembra' cement,  the  act  of  disembracing. 

1638  Mayne  Lucian  (1664)  187  They  bedust  one  another, 
to  hinder  dis-imbracements  . .  and  by  drying  his  body,  to 
strengthen  his  hold  on  his  adversary.  1641  J.  Sherman 
Grk.  in  Temple  21  The  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  instructeth 
us  Christians  not  to  disembrace  goodness  in  any,  nor  truth 
in  any.  1775  S.  J.  Pratt  Liberal  Opin.  (1783)  I.  192  Torn 
away  by  the  disembracing  grasp  of  death. 

t  Disembra'ngle,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Em¬ 
brangle.]  trans.  To  free  from  embranglement 
or  complication  ;  to  disentangle. 

1726  Berkeley  Let.  to  Prior  19  July  Wks.  1871  IV.  130 
The  difficulty  of  disembrangling  our  affairs  with  Partinton. 
Ibid.  12  Nov.  137  For  God’s  sake  disembrangle  these 
matters,  that  I  may  once  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  other  affairs. 

DiseniforoiT,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Embroil  ;  cf. 
Sp.  desembrollar  { Minsheu)  ;  also  16th  c.  F.  des- 
brouiller.]  trails.  To  free  from  embroilment  or  con¬ 
fusion  ;  to  extricate  from  confusion  or  perplexity, 
to  disentangle. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman’s  Guzman  d'Alf  ii.  137  To  dis- 
imbroyle  our  selues  of  this  troublesome  businesse.  1681  Char. 
Illustr,  Court-Favourite  16  The  knowledg  of  things  past 
.  .That  Light  which  disembroils  the  intrigues  of  the  Court. 
1741  Warburton  Div. Legat.  II.  142  To  disembroil  a  Subject 
that  seems  to  have  perplexed  even  Antiquity.  1830  Mac¬ 
kintosh  Eth .  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  72  It  is  little  wonderful 
that  Cumberland  should  not  have  disembroiled  this  ancient 
and  established  confusion.  1868  Browning  Ring  $  Bk.  vi. 
22  Let  him  but  decently  disembroil  himself,  Scramble  from 
out  the  scrape. 

+  Disembru’te,  v.  Obs.  [Dis- 6.]  trans.  To 
deliver  from  an  embruted  or  brutalized  condition  ; 
to  debrutalize. 

1767  H.  Brooke  Foolof  Qual.(i%sq)  1. 7HD.)  Of  a  numerous 
people  he  [Peter  the  Great]  disembruted  every  one  except 
himself. 

Disemburden,  -bu-rthen,  v.  [See  Disen-, 
Disem-,  and  Burden  w.]  =  Disburden.  Hence 
Disembu'rdening  vbl.  sb. 

1790-1810  Combe  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  (1817)  VI.  282 
Of  all  its  affairs  he  has  disemburthened  himself.  1855 
Browning  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  Never  was  such  prompt  dis- 
emburdening.  1884  I.aw  Times  27  Sept.  361/1  The  local 
courts  should  be  disemburdened  of  non-contentious  business. 

Disemic  (daiisrmik),  a.  [f.  L.  disemus  disyl¬ 
labic,  a.  Gr.  Slcrrjfios  of  doubtful  quantity  (f.  Si- 
(Dl-  2)  twice  +  arjfxa  a  sign)  +  -IC.]  In  Gr.  and  Z. 
Prosody :  Of  the  value  of  two  morse  or  units  of 
time  (cf.  Tbisemic).  In  recent  Diets. 

+  Disempa  re,  V.  Obs.  rare ,  [a.  OF.  desem- 
pare-r,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  emparer  to  possess,  get 
possession  of.]  trans.  To  dispossess. 

c  1500  Melusine  xxix.  215  My  brother  ..  thou  wylt  so 
dysempare  &  putte  out  fro  his  royaume. 

Disempassioned,  var.  Disimfassioned. 

+  Disempe  ster,  v.  Obs.  Also  disim-.  [f. 
Dis-  6  +  Empester  v.]  trans.  To  rid  of  that 
which  pesters  or  plagues. 

1613  Daniel  Colt.  Hist.  Eng.  104  To  unburthen  his 
charge,  and  dis-impester  his  Court.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Neh. 
ii,  4  That  the  Church  might  be  disempestered  of  Arians. 

t  Dise’inpire,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  + 
Empire.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  imperial  power. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  576  Otho,  whom 
this  very  Pope,  .had  both .  .aduanced,  and. . dis-empyred. 

Disemploy  (disemplor),  v.  rare.  Also  7  -im- 
ploy.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Employ  v.]  trans.  To  cease 
to  employ,  dismiss  from,  or  throw  out  of,  employ¬ 
ment. 

1618  Bolton  Floras  iv.  ii.  266  The  Senate  consulted  to 
disemploy  Caesar.  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (K. .),  If  per¬ 
sonal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to  disimploy  the 
whole  calling,  then  neither  clergy  nor  laity  should  ever 
serve  a  prince.  1886  O.  Lodge  Inaug.  Addr.  in  I.  pool 
Univ.  Coll.  Mag.  139  Their  fellows  employing  them  or 
disemploying  them  as  it  suits  their  convenience. 

Hence  Disemployed  ppl.  a .,  not  employed,  out 
of  employment,  unemployed. 

1651  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Livvig  (1727)  13  Sins  and  irregu¬ 
larities  . .  which  usually  creep  upon  idle,  disemployed  and 
curious  persons.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  1.  xviii.  109 
No  one  of  them  is  so  dis-employed  as.  .to  be  able  to  attend 


to  anything  else.  1807  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  187 
The  disemployed,  the  unnecessary,  the  superfluous  poor. 
1893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  22  Mar.,  There  is  very  little 
disemployed  labor  in  the  country. 

Disemployment,  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ment.] 
Absence  or  withdrawal  of  employment. 

1651  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  i.  §  1.  (1727)  8  In  this  glut 
of  leasure  and  disemployment.  1893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp. 
7  Aug.,  This  action  is  leading  to  some  disemployment  of 
labor  at  eastern  works. 

Disempower,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  t-  Empower.] 
trails.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  power  conferred. 

1813  T.  Busby  Lucretius  in.  Comm,  xii,  If.  .he  can  confuse 
the  brain  and  disempower  the  understanding.  1858  Bush- 
nell  Nat.  4  Snpernat.  iii.  (1864)  68  He  is  disabled,  disem- 
powered,  reduced  in  tone. 

Disemprison,  var.  Disimprison. 

Disen-,  disem-.  Verbs  in  dis-  are  sometimes 
in  sense  negative  or  privative  of  those  in  cm-,  en-  : 
e.  g.  en-franchise,  disfranchise ;  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  verbs  in  em-  or  en-  have  dis-  prefixed,  as  in 
dis-embarrass,  dis-engage ,  dis-enlwine.  In  not  a 
few  cases,  both  forms  occur  ;  e.  g.  disbowel  =  dis¬ 
embowel,  disfranchise  =  disenfranchise.  Forms  in 
disem-  and  disen-  are  found  even  where  no  verbs  in 
em-  or  en-  appear,  as  in  disemburden,  disenhallow, 
disenravel. 

Disenable  (disen(F1-b’l),  v.  Also  6-7  -inable. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Enable.]  trans.  To  render  unable  or 
incapable  ;  to  disable  :  the  reverse  of  enable. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  vi.  346  By  sinnes  we  are  . . 
wounded  in  nature,  disenabled  to  goodnes,  and  incited  to 
ilnes.  1608  Hieron  Defence  11.  197  Bellarmin,_  by  rejecting 
their  testimonies  in  parte,  disinableth  them  in  the  whole. 
1651  Fuller  s  Abel Rediv .,  Bradford  1S8  The  Palsie  . .  for 
eight  yeers  together  disinabled  him  from  riding.  1690  Seer. 
Hist.  C/ias.  II  ($•  fas.  II,  no  A  Bill  to  disinable  him  to 
inherit  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  Realm.  1811  Lamb  Edax 
on  Appetite ,  I  am  constitutionally  disenabled  from  that 
vice.  1873  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  220  [This] 
makes  all  the  personages  puppets  and  disenables  them  for 
being  characters. 

absol.  1642  Fuller  Holy  4  Prof.  St.  1.  xv.  48  Neither  doth 
an  apprentiship  extinguish  native,  nor  disinable  to  acquisitive 
Gentry.  1658-9  Burton’s  Diary  (1828)411.  434  By  the  Act 
of  Oblivion  they  are  pardoned,  but  it  is  your  law  in  being 
that  does  disenable. 

Hence  Disena'blecl  ppl.  a.,  Disena  bling  vbl. 
sb. ;  also  Disenablement,  the  action  of  disen¬ 
abling  or  fact  of  being  disenabled. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  57  By  his  deserued 
death,  and  the  disenablement  of  his  sonnes.  1613  Jackson 
Creed  1.  111.  xi.  [xxviii.]  §  1. 175  For  disinablingof  this  Nation 
from  effecting  what  he  feared.  1641  Milton  Reform.  1. 
(1851)  8  To  set  their  hands  to  the  disinabling  and  defeating 
. .  of  Princesse  Mary.  1663  Depos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  113 
She  . .  was  soe  infirme  and  disenabled,  that  [etc.]. 

Disenact,  u.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Enact.] 
trans ,  To  annul  that  which  is  enacted ;  to  repeal. 
Hence  Disenactment,  the  repeal  of  an  enactment. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  ii.  xxiv.  (1739I  no  And 
did  build  and  pull  down,  enact  and  disenact.  1859  Smiles 
Self-help  2  The  chief  reforms  of  the  last  fifty  years  have 
consisted  mainly  in  abolitions  and  disenactments. 

Disenamour,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Enamour  : 
cf.  F.  desenamour-er  (16th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
and  It.  disinnamorare. ]  trans.  To  free  from 
being  enamoured  ;  to  put  out  of  conceit.  Hence 
f  Disena’moured///.  a. 

1598  Florio,  Snamorarsi,  to  disinamour,  to  fall  in  dislike. 
Snamoratosi,  disinamored,  falne  in  dislike.  1620  Shelton 
Quix.  IV.  xviii.  144  He  makes  Don  Quixote  disenamour’d 
of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 

+  Disenca'ge,  v.  Obs.  In  7  disin-.  [Dis- 6.] 
trans.  To  liberate  as  from  a  cage ;  to  Discage. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xxii.  274  The  Don  is  disin- 
caged. 

t  Disencanip,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Encamp.] 
intr.  To  move  one’s  camp  ;  to  Decamp. 

1652  Cokaine  tr.  Calprcnede  s  Cassandra  I.  40  Seeing 
the  Army  disencampt.  1658  J.  Webb  tr.  Calprenede’s  Cleo¬ 
patra  viii.  ii.  142  Then  giving  order  for  the  march,  she 
disencamped,  the  next  morning,  towards  Dacia. 

Disenchai'n,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Enchain  : 
cf.  F.  dtsenchainer  (16th  c.  in  Littre).]  trans.  To 
set  free  from  chains  or  restraint ;  to  reverse  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  enchaining.  Hence  Disencharned ppl.  a. 

a  1849  Poe  Eiros  4  Charmion  Wks.  (1888)  145  Why  need 
I  paint,  Charmion,  the  now  disenchained  frenzy  of  mankind? 
1856  Masson  Ess.,Th.  Poetry  419  Idealizations  of  what  might 
be.  .not  copied  from  nature,  but  imagined  and_ full  fashioned 
by  the  soul  of  man,  and  thence  disenchained  into  nature. 

Disenchant  (disenpjdmt),  v.  Also  7-8  disin*. 
[ad.  F.  df  enchanter  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f. 
des-,  Dis-  4  +  enchanter  to  Enchant  ;  cf.  It.  disin- 
cantare,  Sp.  desencantar.~\  trans.  To  set  free  from 
enchantment,  magic  spell,  or  illusion. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  Alas  1  let  your  own  brain  disenchant 
you.  1659  Gentl.  Calling  Pref.  4  Reason  and  Religion  will 
yield  you  countercharms,  able  to  disinchant  you.  1691 
Dryden  K.  Arthur  tv.  Wks.  1884  VIII.  187  A  noble  stroke 
or  two  Ends  all  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the  grove. 
1759  Goldsm.  Bee  13  Oct.  Happiness  No  reading  or  study 
had  contributed  to  disenchant  the  fairy-land  around  him. 
c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  6i2_  Go  and  solicit  the  young 
enchantress,  Who  has  caused  this  metamorphosis,  to  disen¬ 
chant  her.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §2.  478  He  had 
disenchanted  his  people  of  their  blind  faith  in  the  Crown. 
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Disenchanted,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -edE] 
Freed  from  enchantment  or  illusion. 

1611  Cotgr.,  DesenchantS,  disinchaunted.  1682  Dryden 
Medall  180  Nor  are  thy  disinchanted  Burghers  few.  1742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  1.  346  The  disinchanted  earth  Lost  all  her 
lustre.  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xxx,  A  crest-fallen, 
dispirited,  disenchanted  man. 

Disenchanter.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.]  One 
who  removes  enchantment. 

1654  Gayton  Picas.  Notes  in.  viii.  119  Disinchanters  of  Ne- 
gromancers,  disrobers  of  gypsies.  1831  [see  Disenchan- 
tress].  1862  Mrs.  Oliphant  Mortimers  I.  253  Harry., 
gazed  with  open  eyes  and  mouth  at  the  disenchanter. 

Disenchanting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ingE] 
Deliverance  from  enchantment. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  III.  xxxv.  252  He  may  . .  do  all  that 
is  fitting  for  her  Disenchanting.  1718  Motteux  Quix .  (1892) 

1 1.  xxxv.268  May  you  and  your  disenchanting  go  to  the  devil. 

Disenchanting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disenchants.  Hence  Disenchantingly  adv. 

1755  Young  Centaur  vi.  221  At  the  touch  of  my  disen¬ 
chanting  pen.  1866  Nona  Bellairs  Wayside  FI.  vi.  69 
History  comes  with  its  disenchanting  wand.  1886  R.  Dow¬ 
ling  Fatal  Bonds  I.  xi.  219  He  was  disenchantingly  opaque. 

Disenchantment,  [f.  Disenchant  v.  + 
-ment,  after  enchantment :  cf.  F.  desenchantement 
(17th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action  of  disen¬ 
chanting  or  fact  of  being  disenchanted. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  IV.  xxii.  (R.),  All  concluded  in  the 
promise  . .  of  the  disenchantment.  1675  (title),  O  Brazile, 
or  the  inchanted  Island ;  being  a  Relation  of  a  late  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Dis-inchantment  of  an  Island  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  118  All  the  con¬ 
jurers  . .  might  assist  at  the  disinchantment.  1876  Geo. 
Eliot  Dan.  Der.  111.  xxvi,This  general  disenchantment  with 
the  world.,  only  intensified  her  sense  of  forlornness. 

Disenchamtress.  [f.  Disenchanter  +  -ess.] 
A  female  disenchanter. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  v,  Neither' Disenchanter  nor 
Disenchantress.  .can  abide  by  Feeling  alone. 

Disencharm,  v.  rare.  Also  7  -in-,  ff.  Dis- 
6  +  Enchakm.]  trails.  To  deliver  from  a  charm. 

1651  Jer.  Taylor  Serin,  for  Year  11.  i.  9  The  fear  of  a  Sin 
had  disincharmed  him.  1884  Browning  Fcrishtah  143 
A  chill  wind  disencharms  All  the  late  enchantment  ! 

+  Disencloi'ster,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Dis-  6 
+  Encloister  v.]  trails.  To  set  free  from  clois¬ 
tered  confinement  and  seclusion. 

1652  Benlowes  TJicoph.  iv.  lxxxvii,  Let  her  still  Enjoy 
her  disencloystred  fill  In  these  high  Extasies. 

t  Disenclose,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  -inclose, 
ff.  Dis-  6  +  Enclose  v.]  trails.  To  throw  open  . 
(that  which  is  enclosed)  ;  to  do  away  with  the  en¬ 
closure  of.  Hence  Disenclo’sed///.  a. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desclorre ,  to  disparke,  vnclose ;  disinclose, 
pull  downe  hedges  or  inclosures.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa 
1.  vii.  33  Neither  is  this  Monastery  also  of  the  most  open 
and  dis-enclosed. 

+  Disencou'rage,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  En¬ 
courage.  Cf.  Discourage.]  trails.  To  deprive 
of  encouragement;  to  Discourage. 

1626  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  !•  371  To  disencourage 
all  opposers.  1710  Steele  Tatter  No.  26  f  6  Yet  that  must 
not  disencourage  you.  1800  Mad.  D’Aeblay  Diary  $  Lett. 
(1846)  VI.  243  The  world  has  acknowledged  you  my  off¬ 
spring,  and  I  will  disencourage  you  no  more.  1803  Ibid.  325. 

Hence  +  Disencouraging,  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Dis- 
encotvrager  Obs. 

1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  14  As  great  . . 
Disencouragers  as  our  Bibliopolists  prove  to  learned  Poverty. 
a  1806  C.  J.  Fox  Hist.  James  II  (1808)  27  The  most  com¬ 
pletely  disencouraging  example  that  history  affords. 

+  Disencouragement.  Obs.  Also  7  -in-, 
[f.  prec. ;  cf.  encouragement .]  Lack  or  withdrawal 
of  encouragement ;  disheartenment,  discourage¬ 
ment. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  tVarres  hi.  ii.  71  The  effect  whereof 
shall  breede  . .  disencouragement,  and  weakening  to  the 
enemy.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondl  s  Eromena  56  Neither 
should  her  present  humor  give  you  [a  suitor]  any  cause  of 
disincouragement.  1668  Etheredge  She  moil’d  if  she  con'd 
1.  i.  Wks.  (1723)  90  The  utter  decay  and  disencouragement 
ofTrade  and  Industry.  1715M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  1.  Pref. 
68  Under  a  temptation  of  a  total  Disencouragement. 

Disencrease :  see  Disincuease. 

Disencumber  (disenko-mbai),  v.  Also  7  -in-, 
[ad.  F .  desenconibrer,  earlier  desencombre  (1 2-1 3th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  see  Dis-  4  and  Encumber.] 
trans.  To  relieve  or  free  from  encumbrances.  * 

1598  Barret  Theor.  IVarres  v.  ii.  130  The  space. .behind 
the  terraplene ..  shall ..  be  made  plaine  and  disencombered. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.\.  700  Ere  dim  Night  had  disincumberd 
Heav’n.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  147  r  8  Most  expe¬ 
ditiously  disencumbered  from  my  villatick  bashfulness. 
1814  Wordsw.  Excursion  ix.  71  On  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumbered  from  the  press  Of  near  ob¬ 
structions.  _  1888  Burgon  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iv.  397  The 
beautiful  pillars  were  disencumbered  of  the  monuments 
which,  .encrusted  and  disfigured  them. 

Disencumbered,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -edE] 
Freed  from  encumbrance. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Descombre,  disincombred,  vnpestered.  1681 
Dryden  Abs.  4  A  chit.  850  Free  from  Earth,  thy  disen- 
cumbred  Soul  Mounts  up.  1705  Addison  Italy  76  The 
Church  of  St.  Justina.  .is  the  most  handsom,  luminous,  dis¬ 
encumber’d  Building  in  the  Inside  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
1781  Cowper  Retirement  394  Four  handsome  bays,  That 
whirl  away  from  business  and  debate  The  disencumbered 
Atlas  of  the  State.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram,  (ed.  5) 


I.  449  That  the  more  important ..  words  may  possess  the  I 
last  place,  quite  disencumbered. 

Disencumberment.  rare.  ff.  as  prec.  + 

-ment  ;  cf.  F.  ddsencombrcnicnt  (Littre).]  The 
action  of  disencumbering  or  fact  of  being  disen¬ 
cumbered.  In  recent  Diets. 

t  Disencu’mbrance.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ANCE,  after  encumbrance .]  Deliverance  or  free¬ 
dom  from  encumbrance. 

1712  Steele  Spect.  No.  264  P  1  Out  of  mere  Choice,  and 
an  elegant  Desire  of  Ease  and  Disincumbrance.  1776  Adam 
Smith  IV.  N.  v.  ii.  (1869)  II.  45s  The  waste,  and  not  the 
disencutnbrance,  of  the  estate  was  the  common  effect  of  a 
long  minority.  1793  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  (1794)  II.  No. 

60.  406  An  indecorous  ease,  and  a  selfish  disincumbrance. 

Disend,  obs.  form  of  Descend. 

+  Disendamage,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  relieve  from  loss  or  damage. 

1655  Jennings  Elise  69  Promising  that  he  would  disen¬ 
damage  him  of  all  his  pretended  wrongs. 

Disendow  (disendcnr),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Endow.] 
trans.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  endowments. 

1861  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  4  Descend¬ 
ants  who  were  not  entirely  disendowed  of  power.  1868 
Pall  Mall  G.  18  Feb.,  One  cannot  understand  why  the 
Protestant  rector  should  vanish  from  the  land  the  moment 
the  [Irish]  Church  is  disendowed.  1883  Labouchere  in 
For tn.  Rev.,  The  Established  Church  will  at  once  be  dis¬ 
established  and  disendowed. 

Hence  Disendow  ed///,  a.,  Disendowing  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Disendower,  one  who  dis¬ 
endows  ;  Disendowment,  the  action  or  fact  of 
disendowing.  (All  chiefly  used  in  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  endowments.) 

1864  Webster,  Disendovument.  1867  Brewer  in  Times 
10  Apr.  8/-  The  House  of  Commons  has  pledged  itself  to  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
1869  Daily  Tel.  5  July,  The  great  disestablisher  and  dis¬ 
endower.  1874  Eclectic  Sept.  319  The  secularized  and 
disendowed  priests  of  a  once  popular  religion.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  (1886)  99  The  disendowment  of  the  national 
church.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Apr.  2/2  JJsed  to  hearing  dis- 
establishers  accused  of  a  new  Crucifixion  and  disendowers 
identified  with  Judas. 

Disener,  var.  of  Decener,  Obs. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  ii.xxx.  141  Eueryche  shal  haue 
undre  hym  a  dyzener  of  carpenters  and  a  dyzener  of  helpers  ! 
and  also  thre  diseners  of  laborers. 

t  Bisenfila’de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Enfilade  z».]  trails.  (See  quot.) 

1706  Accomplished  Officer  \.  39  Care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  all  the  Parts  of  the  Covered  Way  be  Disenfiladed. 
Which  is  done  either  by  Nature,  or  by  Traverses  of  all 
those  Parts  of  the  Country  which  might  command  them. 
Ibid.  40  To  Disenfilade  signify’s  so  to  dispose  the  Ground 
or  a  Work,  as  that  it  may  not  be  seen  or  discovered  by  the 
Enemy,  and  battered  in  a  straight  line. 

Disenfranchise,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Enfran¬ 
chise  v.  II.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  civil  or  electoral  privi¬ 
leges  ;  to  Disfranchise. 

1664  Butler  Hud.  ii.  ii.  708  And  they,  in  mortal  Battel 
vanquish’d,  Are  of  their  Charter  dis-enfranchis’d.  1739  H. 
Brooke  Gustavus  Vasa  (Jod.),  That  nature  . .  Shall  disen¬ 
franchise  all  her  lordly  race.  1893  Lydia  H.  Dickinson  in 
Barrows  Pari.  Relig.  I.  507  There  could,  .be  no  legal  act 
disenfranchising  woman,  since  she  was  never  legally  en¬ 
franchised. 

+  2.  [f.  Dis-  5,  or  error.]  To  set  free,  liberate, 
enfranchise.  Obs .  rare. 

1626  T.  H.  Caussiiis  Holy  Crt.  153  A  cruell  Tyranny, 
from  whence  she  may  with  a  litle  courage  disinfranchize 
herselfe.  1654  Ld.  Orrery  Parthenissa  (1676)  360,  I  re¬ 
solv’d  myself  not  a  little  disenfranchis’d  from  that  obligation. 

Hence  Disenfranchising*  ppl.  a.  and  vbl.  sb. ; 
also  +  Disenfranchisement  Obs. 

1721  Bailey,  Disenfranchisement ,  a  being  disfranchised. 
1865  Morn.  Starg  May,  This  . .  is  not  an  enfranchising,  but 
a  disenfranchising  measure. 

Disengage  (diseng^’d^),  V.  Also  7-8  disin- 
gage.  [t.  Dis-  6  +  Engage  v.  ;  prob.  after  F.  dis¬ 
engager  (1462  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+  1.  trans .  To  free  from  engagement,  pledge, 
contract,  or  obligation.  Obs.  exc.  as  pa.  piple. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desengager ,  to  disingage,  vngage,  redeeme. 
1622  Mabbe  tr.  Alemans  Guzman d’A If.  11.  *  *  ij  a,  Moneys 
wherewithall  to  pay  my  debts,  &  to  disingage  my  word.  I 
1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  10  If  the  king  prov’d 
unfaithful  the  people  would  be  disingag’d.  1754  Richardson  ! 
Grandison  (1781)  II.  xxix.  278  To  be  a  single  woman  all  my  I 
life,  if  he  would  not  disengage  me  of  my  rash,  my  foolish  ! 
promise.  1837  [see  Disengaged]. 

2.  To  loosen  from  that  which  holds  fast,  adheres, 
or  entangles  ;  to  detach,  liberate,  free. 

1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius ’  Voy.  Ambass.  34  Two  great 
Ships  . .  between  which  we  were  so  intangled,  that  we  could 
not  in  three  hours  disengage  our  selves.  1678  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  1317/4  Sieur  Ollier  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken, 
but  afterwards  disengaged  again.  1771  Olivier  Fencing 
Familiarized  (1780)  60,  I  make  an  appel  and  disengage 
the  point  of  my  sword  as  if  my  design  were  to  thrust  carte 
over  the  arm.  1834  Medwin  A  ngler  in  Wales  I.  74, 1  had . . 
previously  wound  the  rope,  .round  my  arm :  the  consequence 
was,  that  I  could  not  disengage  my  wrist.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  109  It  slowly  decomposes  the  water,  combining 
with  its  hydrogen  and  disengaging  its  oxygen. 

b.  fig. 

a  1618  Sylvester  fob  Triumphant  1.  390  Hee  will,  .from 
the  sword  of  war  thee  dis-ingage.  1634  Habington  Castara 
(Arb.)  64  My  sacke  will  disingage  All  humane  thoughts. 


1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  39  Henry  the  fourth 
endeavoured  to  disingage  him  from  the  service  of  the  Arch- 
Duke.  1711  Addison  Spect.  No.  63  P  1  It  is  very  hard  for 
the  Mind  to  disengage  it  self  from  a  Subject  in  which  it  has 
been  long  employed,  a  1871  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  iv.  (1876) 
77  To  disengage  great  principles  from  capricious  adjuncts, 
c.  To  loosen  a  bond  or  that  which  binds. 

1780  Cowper  Dozfes  10  Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 
No  time  shall  disengage.  1856  Bryant  Old  Mail's  Funeral 
vii,  Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord. 

3.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  free  oneself,  get  loose. 

1646  J.  Hall  Poems  1.  38  Wee’l  disingage,  our  bloodlesse 
form  shall  fly  Beyond  the  reach  of  Earth.  1697  Collier 
Ess,  Mor.  Subj.  11.  (1709)  98  In  conversing  with  Books  we 
may  chuse  our  Company,  and  disengage  without  Ceremony 
or  Exception.  1832  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  111.  80  The  left 
Troop,  .must  disengage,  .before  it  can  move. 

4.  intr.  Fencing.  To  reverse  the  relative  position 
of  the  blades  by  smartly  passing  the  point  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  opponent’s  sword. 

1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  71  When  you  are  on  your 
Guard,  and  within  your  Adversary’s  Sword,  disengage  and 
make  your  Feint  without.  1771  Olivier  F'encing  Famil. 
(1780)  38  If  you  perceive  your  adversary  force  your  blade,  I 
would  always  have  you  disengage,  keeping  the  point  strait  to 
his  body.  1809  Roland  Fencing  83  To  disengage  is  simply 
to  pass  your  blade  on  the  other  side  of  your  adversary’s  (it 
is  no  matter  whether  within  or  over  the  arm)  and  to  thrust. 

Hence  Disengaging  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Disen¬ 
gaging  gear,  machinery  :  see  Engaging  ppl.  a.  3. 

1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  59  Caveating  or  Disengaging. 
Here  you  must  . .  slip  your  Adversaries  Sword,  when  you 
perceive  him  about  to  bind  or  secure  yours.  1831  Boy's  Own 
Bk.  77  Disengaging  is  performed  by  dexterously  shifting  the 
point  of  your  foil  from  one  side  of  your  adversary’s  blade  to 
the  other  ;  that  is,  from  carte  to  tierce,  or  vice  versa.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Disengaging-g ear,  contrivances  by 
which  machines  are  thrown  out  of  connection  with  their 
motor,  by  disconnecting  the  wheels,  chains  or  bands  which 
drive  them. 

Disenga’ge,  sb.  ff.  prec.  vb.]  Fencing.  The 
act  of  disengaging  or  reversing  the  relative  position 
of  the  blades,  so  as  to  free  one’s  own  for  a  thrust. 
So  counter-disengage. 

1771  Olivier  Fencing  Famil.  (1780)  132  Begin  trying  your 
adversary  with  appels,  beatings,  disengages,  and  extensions, 
in  order  to  embarrass  him.  Ibid.  87  The  counter-disengage 
of  carte  over  the  arm.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  71  ( Fencing ) 
Cut  and  disengage,  if  made  inside  of  the  arm,  is  parried  by 
quarte,  or  the  counter  of  tierce ;  if  outside,  by  tierce  or 
counter  in  quarte.  1889  [see  Counter-disengage,  sb.]. 

Disengaged  (diseng^-dgd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ed  1 ;  but  often  used  as  f.  Dis-  io  +  Engaged.] 
Set  free  from  engagement,  ties,  or  prepossession  ; 
free  from  obligatory  connexion  ;  detached ;  not 
engaged  ;  untrammelled,  unoccupied,  at  liberty. 

1621  Sir  G.  Calvert  in  Fortesc.  Papers  155  So  long  as  the 
Prince  Palatine  shall  keepe  himself  disengaged  from  medling 
in  them.  1651  Hobbes  Govt.  §Soc.  iii.  §  24.  51  The  Law  of 
Nature  therefore  commands  the  Judge  to  be  dis-engag’d. 
1676  W.  Hubbard  Happiness  of  People  53  Such  proceedings 
.  .doe  but  embolden  disengaged  standers  by  to  complain  of 
both.  1712  Steele  Spect.  No.  318  P  1  This  Lady  is  of  a  free 
and  disengaged  Behaviour.  1771  Olivier  Fencing  Famil. 
(1780)  38  Seize  the  time,  and  give  him  a  disengaged  thrust 
in  carte  over  the  arm.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  250 
The  other  acids  are  only  in  a  disengaged  state,  found  in 
waters  accidentally.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  ii,  Are  you  dis¬ 
engaged  this  evening? 

Disengagedness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 

quality  of  being  disengaged ;  freedom  from  ties, 
engagement,  obligation,  or  prepossession. 

1685  tr.  Gracian's  Courtier's  Orac.  195  To  speak  clearly. . 
shews  not  onely  a  disengagedness,  but  also  a  vivacity  of 
wit.  1754  Edwards  F'reed.  Will.  11.  xiii.  133  The  more 
the  Soul  has  of  this  Disengagedness  in  its  acting,  the  more 
Liberty.  1849  J.  Hamilton  Let.  in  Life  viii.  (1870)  353, 

I  have  a  singular  sensation  of  disengagedness.  1887  E. 
Gurney  Tertium  Quid  I.  250  The  application  of  it  requires 
disengagedness  and  common-sense. 

Disengagement  (disengt71 'dement;.  [f.  Dis¬ 
engage  v.  +-ment,  after  engagement ;  cf.  F.  disen¬ 
gagement  (15th  c.)]  The  action  of  disengaging 
or  fact  of  being  disengaged  from  (anything). 

1650  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Senault's  Man  become  Guilty  378 
They  call  poverty  a  dis-ingagement  from  uselesse  things. 
1699  H.  Chandler  Bigotry  (1709)  6  Their  Believing  in  Christ 
was  no  Disingagement  from  Judaism.  1716  Jer.  Collier 
tr.  Nazianzen's  Pancgyrick  Pref.,  A  noble  Disengagement 
from  the  World.  1887  R.  Garnett  in  Lowell  Study  Wind. 
I11  trod.  12  He  has  not  that  disengagement  from  all  traditional 
and  conventional  influences  . .  which  characterises  younger 
men. 

b.  The  physical,  esp.  chemical,  separation  or 
setting  free  (0/*  anything). 

1791  W.  Nicholson  tr.  Chaptal's  Elem.  Chan .  (1800)  III. 

1 13  The  disengagement  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas.  1842  De  Quincey  in  Blackzu.  Mag.  LII.  138  The 
restoration  and  disengagement  of  the  public  buildings 
surmounting  the  city.  1881  Nature  XXIII.  616  The 
gaseous  acids  are  absorbed  .  .with  disengagement  of  heat. 

c.  Freedom  from  engagement,  prepossession, 
occupation,  or  ties ;  detachment ;  freedom  or  ease 
of  manner  or  behaviour. 

1701  Steele  Funeral  in.  i.  (1702)38  Oh,  Madam!  your  Air  ! 

. .  The  Negligence,  the  Disengagement  of  your  Manner.  1710 
Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  77.  3/1  Thus  you  by  Disingagement 
Conquer  more,  Than  all  your  Sex  by  Servile  Laws  before. 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  14  f  4  A  man  proposes  his 
schemes  of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengagement. 
1768  Woman  of  Honor  II.  182,  I  appeared  with  all  the 
freedom  and  dis-ingagement  of  a  simple  spectator.  1866 
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Ferrier  Grk. Philos.  I.  x.  241  This  mental  disengagement 
. .  and  liberation. 

d.  The  dissolution  of  an  engagement  to  be 
married. 

1796  Jane. Austen  Sense  <$•  Sens ,  xxix,  She  might  wound 
Marianne  still  deeper  by  treating  their  disengagement  . .  as 
an  escape  from .. evils.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Feb.  8/1  ‘Dis¬ 
engagement  *  is  a  pleasing  euphemism  for  a  gentle  form  of 
‘  breach  of  promise  ’. 

e.  Fencing.  (See  Disengage  v.  4.) 

1771  Olivier  Fencing  Famil.  (1780)  38  Of  the  Disengage¬ 
ment.  1809  Roland  Fencing  65  The  side  on  which  it  was 
usual  to  parry  the  disengagement.  1889  W.  H.  Pollock,  etc.. 
Fencing  (Badm.  Libr.)  ii.  48  Simple  attacks  are.  .four  :  the 
straight  thrust,  the  disengagement,  the  coupe,  and  the 
counter-disengagement. 

Disengi-rdle,  V.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
undo  the  engirdling  of ;  to  release  from  a  girdle. 

1871  Swinburne  Songs  be/.  Sunrise  Prel.  99  And  disen- 
girdled  and  discrowned  The  limbs  and  locks  that  vine 
leaves  bound. 

t  DisengOTge,  v.  06s.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  discharge  (as  a  river)  ;  =  Disgorge  2. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  239  At  length  he  dis- 
engorgeth  himselfe  unto  the  Severn-sea. 

Disengu'lf,  -guTph,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  cast  up  what  has  been  engulfed. 

1839-44  Tupper  Prov.  Philos.  (1852)  386  The  maelstrom 
[shall]  disengulph  its  spoil. 

Disenhallow  (disenharbu),  v.  rare.  [See 
Disen-  and  Hallow  v.]  trans.  To  deprive  of 
hallowed  character. 

1847  Lytton  Lucretia  69  The  love  is  disenhallowed. 

Disenherison,  Disenherit,  etc. :  see  Disin-. 
Disenmesh,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
free  from  meshes  or  enmeshment ;  to  disentangle. 

1868  Browning  Ring  Sf  Bk .  xn.  565  Convulsive  effort  to 
disperse  the  films  And  disenmesh  the  fame  o’  the  martyr. 

Disenncrble,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Ennoble.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  nobleness;  to  render  ignoble:  the 
reverse  of  to  ennoble. 

164s  Mod.  Ansiv.  Prynne’s  Reply  20  It  dis-ennobles  mens 
spirits.  1713  Addison  Guardian  No.  137  P2  An  unworthy 
behaviour  degrades  and  disennobles  a  man  in  the  eye  of 
the  world.  1842  Faber  Styrian  Lake  335  The  disennobling 
of  our  lives. 

t  Disenorm,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  8  + 
Enorm  v.  or  a.]  trans.  To  free  from  irregularity; 
to  make  conformable  to  a  norm  or  standard. 

1644  Quarles  Sheph.  Orac.  viii,  To  prevent  Confused 
babling,  and  to  disenorm  Prepost’rous  service. 

Disenra'vel,  v.  rare.  [See  Disen-,  and  Ravel 
».]  trans.  To  unravel,  disentangle. 

1881  Blackie  Lay  Serin,  i.  64  A  tissue  which  no  mortal 
skill  can  disenravel. 

t  Disenri’ch,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  riches;  to  impoverish. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  2  Cor.  viii.  9  He  that  was  heir  of  all 
things  . .  disinriched  and  disrobed  himself  of  all. 

t  DisenroT,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  disinroule. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Enrol  :  cf.  obs.  F.  desenrouller. ] 
trans.  To  remove  from  a  roll  or  list. 

a  1631  Donne  Let.  to  C'tess.  of  Bedford  in  Poems  (1650) 
164  He  cannot  (that’s,  he  will  not)  dis-mroule  Your  name. 

Disensanity :  see  Disinsanity. 
Disenshroud,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
set  free  from  a  shroud  or  enshrouded  state. 

1835  W.  A.  Butler  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII. 857  When 
that  misty  vale  Evanid,  disenshrouding  field  and  grove. 
Left  us.  Mod.  The  disenshrouded  statue. 

Disensla've,  V.  Also  7  disin-.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  set  free  from  enslavement ;  to  liberate 
from  slavery.  Hence  Disensla’ved  ppl.  a. 

1649  Retit*  in  J.  Harrington  Def.  Rights  Univ .  Oxford 
(1690)  1  Your  worthy  intentions  to  disinslave  the  free  bom 
People  of  this  Nation  from  all  manner  of  Arbitrary  . . 
Power.  1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  vi.  xi.  244  To  disen- 
slave  him  from  the  bondage  of  Satan.  1681  P.  Rycaut 
Critick  242  To  walk  as  free  and  disinslaved  as  the  King  of 
it.  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1737)  III.  viii  (R.),  They  expected 
such  an  one  as  should  disenslave  them  from  the  Roman 
yoke. 

Disentail  (disenteW),  v.  Also  7  disin-.  [f. 
Dis-  6  +  Entail  ».2]  Hence  Disentailing///.  a. 
1.  trans.  ( Law .)  To  free  from  entail;  to  break 
the  entail  of  (an  estate) ;  see  Entail  sbfi 

1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  645/2  The  disentailing  deed  must 
be  enrolled.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law 
xvii.  129  [A]  disentailing  assurance.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet. 
Law  Scot.  807/1  An  heir  born  after  that  date  [Aug.  1848]  is 
entitled  to  disentail  the  estate  under  the  authority  of  the 
Court.  Ibid The  exercise  of  the  power  to  disentail.  1885 
Sir  N.  Lindley  in  Lazv  Times  Rep.  LI  II.  609/2  He  intended 
to  disentail  everything  which  he  took  under  the  will  of  his 
ancestor.  Mod.  Part  of  the  estate  has  been  disentailed. 

+  2.  To  divest,  dispossess,  deprive  of. 

1641  Milton  CJu  Govt.  11.  iii.  (1851)  158  With  much  more 
reason  undoubtedly  ought  the  censure  of  the  Church  be 
quite  devested  and  disintal’d  of  all  jurisdiction  whatsoever, 
t  b.  To  free  oneself  from,  get  rid  of.  Obs. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  p  26  To  disintail  those  two 
most  inestimable  blessings,  of  a  pure  religion  and  outward 
peace,  which  our  immediate  progenitors  left  us. 

Disentail,  sb,  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  act  of  dis¬ 
entailing  or  breaking  an  entail. 

1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  807/2  An  heir.,  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  give  consent  to  a  disentail,  in  opposition  to  the 
creditors  in  such  debts.  1868  Act  31-2  Viet.  c.  101  §112  The 


execution  of  a  deed  of  disentail.  1884  Weekly  Notes  22  Nov. 
210/2  The  power  of  sale  in  the  will  was  destroyed  by  the 
disentail. 

Disentaidment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment. J  =prec. 

1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  647/2  Thus  much  as  to  the  dis- 
entaihnent  of  freehold.  1886  Lazo  Rep.  31  Ch.  Div.  254  In 
effecting  the  disentailment  and  resettling  of  this  estate. 

Disentangle  (disentre’qg’l),  v.  Also  7-8 
disin-.  [f.  Dis- 6  +  Entangle.] 

1.  trans.  To  free  (anything)  from  that  in  or  with 
which  it  is  entangled ;  to  disengage,  extricate. 
Const,  from,  formerly  sometimes  of.  a.  lit. 

1598  Florio  Ital.  Dict.y  Strigare  to  disintangle,  to  rid. 
a  1691  Boyle  (J.),  Though  in  concretions  particles  so  entangle 
one  another  . .  yet  they  do  incessantly  strive  to  disentangle 
themselves,  and  get  away.  1784  Cowper  Task  hi.  145 
They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein.. The  threads  of 
.  .shrewd  design.  1847  J.  Wilson  Chr.  North  (1857)  II.  21 
To  disentangle  our  line  from  the  water-lilies,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  xix.  135  Two  hours  had  been  spent  in  the  effort  to 
disentangle  ourselves  from  the  crags. 

b.  fig.  To  set  free  from  intellectual,  moral,  or 
practical  complications;  to  extricate  from  diffi¬ 
culties  or  hindrances. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desembarrasscr>  to  vnpester,  disintangle. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi  s  Eromena  116  The  Princesse 
now  disentangled  of  publike  affaires,  and  desirous  to  know 
who  shee  was  [etc.].  1709  Berkeley  Th.  Vision  §  92  To  dis¬ 
entangle  our  minds  from  . .  prejudices.  1769  Robertson 
Chas.  V ,  III.  xii.  370  The  Emperor  disentangled  himself  . . 
from  all  the  affairs  of  this  world.  1874  Green  Short  Hist. 
vi.  §  6.  325  To  . .  disentangle  a  few  fragmentary  facts  from 
the  mass  of  fable. 

2.  To  bring  (anything)  out  of  a  tangled  state ;  to 
unravel,  untwist. 

1805  Southey  Madocin  Azt.  vi,  Disentangling  The  passive 
reptile’s  folds.  1826  Scott  Diary  10  Feb.  in  Lockhart ,  One 
puzzles  the  skein  in  order  to  excite  curiosity  and  then  cannot 
disentangle  it.  1856  Kane  Arct .  Expl.  I.  xx.  252  Patience 
to  disentangle  the  knots  of  my  harness. 

Jig.  1660  Marvell  Corr.  xiii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  40, 1  shall  . . 
inform  myselfe  here  how  that  annexion  stands,  and  the 
readiest  way  of  disintangling  it.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  169  P  13  He  must . .  disentangle  his  method,  and  alter 
his  arrangement.  1871  Freeman  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  1.  i.  31 
We  can  disentangle  the  several  elements  of  which  it  is 
made  up. 

3.  intr.  (for  refi .)  To  become  disentangled;  to 
disentangle  oneself  (quot.  1676). 

1607  Fords  Madrigal ,  ‘ Since  first  I  sazu  your  face  My 
heart  is  fast,  And  cannot  disentangle.  1676  Marvell  Mr, 
Smirke  K  iv,  Betaking  themselves  to  this  Spiritual  Warfare, 
they  ought  to  disintangle  from  the  World.  1726  Adv.  Capt .  j 
R.  Boyle  24  My  Foot  disentangled,  and  I  fell  plum  into  the 
Sea.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  11.  455  Thoughts  disintangle 
passing  o’er  the  lip.  Mod.  This  skein  won’t  disentangle. 
Hence  Disentangled  ppl.  a .,  -ing  vbl.  sb. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desjneslement ,  vnpestering,  disintricating, dis¬ 
intangling.  1633  G.  Herbert  Templey  Reprisall  ii,  A  disen¬ 
tangled  state  and  free. .  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  ii.  14 
Our  thoughts  and  affections  must  be  always  disentangled. 

Disentanglement,  [f.  prec.  +  -ment,  after 
entanglement .]  The  fact  of  disentangling,  or  state 
of  being  disentangled. 

I75I  Johnson  Rambler  No.  no  p  10  The  disentanglement 
of  actions  complicated  with  innumerable  circumstances. 
1774  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  III.  xliv.  127  I11  the 
disentanglement  of  this  distressful  tale.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  228  Such  process  of  disentanglement  . .  though  easy 
for  posterity,  is  always  impossible  to  living  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life. 

Disenta'ngler.  rare.  One  who  disentangles. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  13  Apr.  3/1  Mr.  Buchanan’s  work  of 
disentangler  is  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit. 

+  Dise*nter,  v.  Law.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Enter 
v.  2.]  trans.  To  eject,  oust,  dispossess. 

1629  MS.  Acc.  St.  Johns  Hosp.,  Canterb .,  For  his  charges 
when  he  went  into  Thanett  to  disenter  Sampson  from  our 
lands  and  to  take  possession.  1631  Ibid.}  [We]  went  to 
Hoath  to  disenter  Baker. 

Disenter,  -erre,  obs.  ff.  Disinter  v . 
t  Disenter  action.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f. 
*disenterate  vb.,  f.  Dis-  7  +  Gr.  evrepa  bowels.] 
Evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas .  Notes  iii.  viii.  123  For  doing  the  work 
of  Nature  (I  meane  not  that  of  Disenteration)  but  of  laugh- 
ing. 

Dis  enthral,  -all,  v.  Also  7  disin-.  [f. 

Dis-  6  +  Enthral.]  trans.  To  set  free  from  en¬ 
thralment  or  bondage ;  to  liberate  from  thraldom. 

a  1643  G.  Sandys  (J.),  God  my  soul  shall  disenthral.  1653 
Milton  Ps.  iv.  4  I11  straits  and  in  distress  Thou  didst  me 
disenthrall  And  set  at  large.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants 
149  In  seeking  freedom  from  Tyranny,  he.  .was  the  principal 
Instrument  to  dis-inthrall  them.  1843  J.  Martinf.au  Chr. 
Life  (1867)  331  Reverence  which  disenthrals  the  mind  from 
lower  passions. 

Hence  DisenthraTled  ppl.  a. 

1848  R.  I.  Wilberforce  Incarnation  xiii.  (1852)  363  Only 
through  union  with  our  disenthralled  representative. 

DisenthraTdom.  rare.  [irreg.  f.  prec.  4- 
-dom,  after  thraldom/]  =  next. 

1823  Nezu  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  529  The  advocates  of  dis- 
enthraldom  from  the  classic  school. 

Disenthralment.  [f.  Disenthral  +  -ment.] 
The  action  of  freeing,  or  fact  of  being  freed,  from 
enthralment ;  emancipation  from  thraldom. 

1825  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  262  The  disenthralment  of 
those  who  had  liberated  themselves.  1870  Lowell  Study 
Wind.  54  Enjoying  that  delicious  sense  of  disenthralment 
from  the  actual  which  . .  twilight  brings. 


Disenthrone  (disenjjrcm’n),  v.  Also  7  disin-. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Enthrone.]  trans.  To  put  down  from 
a  throne ;  to  depose  from  royal  or  supreme  dignity 
or  authority ;  to  dethrone. 

1608  Heywood  Lucrece  i.  ii.  Wks.  1874  V.  171,  I  charge 
thee,  Tarquin,  disinthrone  thy  selfe.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
11.  229  Either  to  disinthrone  the  King[  of  Heav’n  We  warr 
. .  or  to  regain  Our  own  right  lost.  1855  Milman  Lat. 
Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  x.  346  The  proposal  of  a  new  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  ..  disenthroned  the  Vulgate  from  its 
absolute  exclusive  authority. 

Hence  Disenthraling  vbl.  sb. ;  Disenthrone- 
ment,  dethroning. 

1648  Milton  Observ.  Art .  Peace  (1851)  559  Which  act  of 
any  King  against  the  Consent  of  his  Parlament  . .  might  of 
it  self  strongly  conduce  to  the  disinthrowning  him.  1848 
Hampden  Bampt.  Lect.  (ed.  3)  157  The  disenthroning  of 
Providence.  1894  Asquith  Sp.  at  Newburgh  24  Oct.,  To 
seek  for  the  disenthronement  of  religious  privilege. 

Disentitle  (disentort’l),  v.  Also  7  disin-. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Entitle.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  title 
or  right  (to  something) :  the  reverse  of  to  entitle. 

1654  JER*  Taylor  Real  Pres.  131  All  that  eat.  are.  not 
made  Christ’s  body,  and  all  that  eat  not  are  not  disintitled 
to  the  resurrection,  a  1716  South  Serm.  VII I.  v.  (R.)  Every 
ordinary  offence  does  not  disentitle  a  son  to  the  love  of  his 
father.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  99  He  ..  would  have 
pleaded  the  sacred  right  of  inheritance,  refusing  utterly  the 
imaginary  law  which  disentitled  him. 

Disentomb  (disent^m),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  En¬ 
tomb.]  trans.  To  take  out  of  the  tomb  ;  (transf. 
and  fig.)  to  take  (anything)  out  of  that  in  which 
it  is  buried  or  hidden  away ;  to  disinter,  unearth. 

1626  T.  H.  Caussiu’s  Holy  Crt.  370  A  mad  vanity  of 
Nobility  of  race,  which  causeth  many  to  dig  out,  and  dis- 
entombe  their  Grand-Sires,  as  it  were,  from  the  ashes  of 
old  Troy.  1839  De  Quincey  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II. 
96  Worlds  of  fine  thinking  lie  buried  in  that  vast  abyss, 
never  to  be  disentombed. .  1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile 
xxi.  659  A  mummy .  .  which  we  saw  disentombed.  1880 
McCarthy  Own  Times  IV.  527.  Mr.  Freeman  ..  disen¬ 
tombed  a  great  part  of  the  early  history  of  England. 

Hence  Disentombed  (-tz7*md),  ppl.  a. ;  Disen- 
tombment  (tzPmiment),  the  act  of  disentombing. 

1859  Smiles  Self-Help  iii.  55  The  disentombment  of  the 
Nineveh  marbles.  1871  Fraser  Life  §  Lett.  Berkeley  iii. 
78  The  disentombed  remains  of  Herculaneum. 

+  DisentraiT,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Entrx\jl 
sb.1  (in  early  use  entrai'l).]  trans.  To  draw  forth 
from  the  entrails  or  inward  parts.  Hence  +  Dis- 
entr ai  led  ppl.  a. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  28  The  disentrayled  blood 
Adowne  their  sides  like  litle  rivers  stremed.  Ibid.  iv.  vi. 
16  Heaping  huge  strokes  . .  As  if  he  thought  her  soule  to 
disentrayle.  1692  J.  Salter  Triumphs  Jesus  22  As  if  they 
designed  to  dis-entrail  His  very  Soul. 

Disentrarnment.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  En¬ 
train  v.z  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  discharging 
(troops)  from  a  railway  train  ;  detraining. 

1881  Globe  18  Apr.  5  The  disentrainment  was  superintended 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  Knight. 

Disentra’mmel,^.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Entrammel.] 
trans.  To  free  from  its  trammels,  or  from  an  en- 
trammelled  state. 

1866  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Jan.  1  Before  the  Federal  Power 
had  been  disentrammelled  from  the  civil  war.  1878  Swin¬ 
burne  Poems  $  Ball.  Ser.  11.  11  Any  soul  ..  Disrobed  and 
disentrammelled. 

Disentra*nce,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Entrance  v.] 
trans.  To  bring  out  of  or  arouse  from  a  trance,  or 
from  an  entranced  state. 

1663  Butler  Hud.  i.  iii.  717  Ralpho  by  this  time  disen- 
tranc’d,  Upon  his  Bum  himself  advanc’d.  1809  Coleridge 
Fi'iend  (1866)  351  This  trifling  incident  startled  and  dis- 
entranced  me.  1855  Browning  A  ny  Wife  to  A  uy  Husband 
xv,  Love  so,  then,  if  thou  wilt !  Give  all  thou  canst  Away 
to  the  new  faces — disentranced  . .  obdurate  no  more. 

Hence  Disentra'ncement.  In  recent  Diets. 

t  Disentra’verse,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  5 
+  *entraverse  vb.,  repr.  F.  entraverser  to  place  en 
travers  or  athwart  :  cf.  Entraverse  adv.]  trans. 
To  wrest  (meaning). 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  i.  viii.  18  JPlinie  dis- 
entrauerses  the  meaning  of  Pulla  to  imply  a  blackish,  gentle, 
mellow,  and  tender  soyle. 

Disentrayle,  obs.  form  of  Disentrail  v. 

Disentrea*t,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  Dis-  6  + En¬ 
treat.]  trans.  To  deprecate,  entreat  not  to  have. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Despriery  to  vnpray,  disintreat. 

+  Disentrust,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  deprive  (a  person)  of  a  trust;  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  entrust. 

1648  J.  Goodwin  Right  <5*  Might  13  There  is  the  same 
liberty  in  a  Pupill,  or  person  in  his  minority,  to  dis-entrust 
his  Guardian,  how  lawfully  soever  chosen,  upon  suspicion 
of  male-administration,  or  unfaithfulnesse. 

Disentwrne,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Entwine.] 

1.  trans.  To  free  from  being  entwined  ;  to  un¬ 
twine,  untwist,  disentangle  {lit.  and  Jig.). 

1814  Byron  Corsair  i.  xiv,  My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate 
to  them,  So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined,  I 
cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind.  1821  Shelley 
Prometh.  Unb.  11.  iii.  48  The  wind  . .  disentwines  my  hair. 
1877  Owen  Wellesley  s  Desp.  p.  xl,  In  disentwining  the  co¬ 
ordinate  and  conflicting  claims  of  native  Princes. 

2.  intr.  (for  refi.)  To  become  disentwined. 

1875  Sunday  Mag.  June  580  Thoughts  . .  intertwine  and 
disentwine,  but  the  problem  remains. 
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Disenvelop,  -e,  v.  Also  7-8  disin-.  | 

[f.  Dxs-  6  or  7  +  Envelop  v.  or  Envelope  jA] 
trans.  To  free  from  that  in  which  it  is  enveloped ; 
to  unfold,  develop. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondts  Eromena  108  Maligne  stars 
. .  which  being  in  some  sort  intricated  with  the  fixed  . .  are  i 
never  more  disinveloped.  Ibid.  162  He  was  not  likely  to  j 
be  soone  disenveloped  out  of  the  passions  of  his  fatherly 
affection.  1655-73  W.  More  App.  Anted,  b  6  b,  Disen-  ■ 
veloping  what  pretended  strength  of  Argument  there  may  be.  i 
1741  Warburton  Div.  Lcgat .  II.  574  When  the  prophets., 
have  explained  the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  [ Moses']  law 
and  disinveloped  his  sense. 

Disenve*nom,  v.  ra?'e.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Envenom.] 
trans.  To  undo  the  process  of  envenoming;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  its  venom. 

a  1711  Ken  ChristophilVott.  Wks.  1721  1. 45  By  meekness 
disen venoming  their  spite.  —  Hymns  Evang.  ibid.  I.  177 
Conquer’d  Death  . .  By  Jesus  disenvenom’d  is  your  Sting. 

Disenvi’ron,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  or  set  free  from  its  environment. 

1875  L.  Morris  Evensong  xii,  Self-centred  and  self-con¬ 
tained,  disenvironed  and  isolate. 

t  Disenwra*p,  v.  Ohs.  rare.  In  7  disin-. 

[f.  Dis-  6  -1-  Enwrap  v .]  trans.  To  free  from  that 
in  which  it  is  enwrapped ;  to  unwrap. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  222,  I  went 
about  to  dis-inwrap  her  hands  of  her  mantle,  that  I  might 
come  to  touch  them. 

Disepalous  (daise'pahs),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  81- 
(Di-^)  twice  +  mod.L.  sepal-urn  Sepal  +  -ous.] 
Having  or  consisting  of  two  sepals. 

1841  Pe/uiy  Cycl.  XXI.  248/1  If  there  are  two  sepals,  the 
calyx  is  disepalous.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  216  Disepalous  for 
a  calyx  composed  of  two  distinct  sepals. 

+  Disequal,  a.  Obs .  [f.  Dis-  io  +  Equal  a. : 

cf.  OF.  desegal ,  -gual  unequal  (in  Godef.),  also  L. 
dispart  Unequal. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  1.  To  Rdr.,  My 
minde  still  beating  vpon  the  Barbarisme  and  dis-equall 
number  of  those  ignorant  Dolts. 

t  DisequaTity.  Obs.  [f.  Disequal,  after 
equality,  cf.  OF.  desegaulte,  dcsigaliti  inequality 
(in  Godef.).]  Inequality,  disparity. 

1602  Segar  Hon.  Mil.  <$*  Civ .  in.  v.  117  Euery  small  dis- 
equality  ought  not  to  make  difference  chiefly  where  God 
is.  Judge.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Bioudis  Eromena  no  The 
disequalitie  of  yeares  (she  being  at  least  by  six  yeares  his 
elder).  1655  Cromwell  Sp.  22  Jan.,  If  there  be  a  dispro¬ 
portion  or  disequality  as  to  power. 

Dise'qualize,  v.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Equal¬ 
ize.]  trans.  To  render  unequal.  Hence  Dis- 
equalizer,  one  who  or  that  which  renders  unequal. 

1847  Lytton  Luc/'etia  I.  Epil.,  The  mechanic— poor  slave 
of  the  capitalist — poor  agent  and  victim  of  the  arch  dis- 
equaliser,  Civilisation. 

Dis  equilibrium,  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Equilibrium.] 
Absence  or  destruction  of  equilibrium.  So  Dis- 
eqnili  brate,  Disequi'librize  vbs.,  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of,  to  throw  out  of  balance  ;  Disequi- 
libra'tion. 

1840  Aeolus  12  A  finely  poised  lever,  to  which  the  weight 
of  a  fly  is  enough  to  occasion  a  disequilibrium.  1882 
Elwes  tr.  Capello  <$•  I  veils'  Benguella  to  Yacca  II.  i.  7  The 
effect  of  this  dis-equilibrium  of  nature.  1889  Blacku).  Mag. 
CXLVI.  742/2  They  are  disequilibrised.  1891  J.  M.  Guyan 
Educ.  <$•  Heredity  Pref.  23  The  disequilibrated  are  forever 
lost  to  humanity.  1891  Monist  I.  627  A  disequilibration  of 
their  organism. 

Disequi’p,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
divest  (any  one)  of  his  equipment ;  intr.  (for  rejl. ) 
to  doff  one’s  equipment. 

1831  Fk.  A.  Kemble  Jrnl.  in  Rec.  Girlhood  (1878)  III. 

23  [He]  arrived  just  as  we  had  disequipped. 

Diserde,  obs.  var.  Dizzaed. 

Diserit,  -yt :  see  Disherit. 

+  Disert,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  disert-us  skilful  in 
speaking,  fluent,  var.  of  dissertus ,  pa.  pple.  of  dis- 
serere  to  discuss,  discourse,  f.  dis-,  Dis-  1  or  2  + 
serere  to  interweave,  connect,  compose.]  Able  or 
fluent  in  speech ;  well-spoken,  eloquent. 

c  1423  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  24  Blessynge  the  myght 
and  the  wysdome  of  God,  the  whiche  openyth  the  dumme 
moweth,  and  the  tongis  ofinfantis  makethopyne  and  diserte. 
1647  Ward  Simp.  Coblcr  52  Disert  Statesmen.  1673  Sher¬ 
burne  Manilius  Pref.,  This  most  Disert  Poet. 

Disert,  obs.  var.  of  Desert  sb.2 

+  Dise-rtitude.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  late  L. 
disertitud-o  eloquence,  f.  disert-us  Disert.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Disertitude ,  eloquence. 

t  Dise’rtly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Disert  +  -ly  -.] 
Ably,  clearly,  eloquently,  in  plain  terms. 

1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  188  By  many  an  argu- 
mente  She  her  dyserthly  shewyd  hyr  entente.  1603  Holland 
Plutarch  s  Mor.  1306  Heraclitus  directly  and  disertly  nam- 
eth  warre,  the  Father,  King,  and  Lord  of  all  the  world. 
1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  i.  13  They  speak  a  language 
disertly,  briefly,  and  properly  accented.  1798  Europ.  Mag. 
in  Spirit  Publ.  Jmls.  (1799)  1 1.  322  What  hath  been  already 
so  disertly  and  irrefragably  urged  by  that  learned  man. 

Dises(e,  obs.  ff.  Decease,  Disease. 

Disespeir,  etc. :  see  Dmsespeir,  elc. 
t  Disespouse,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Espouse  vi\  trans.  To  undo  the  espousal  or 
betrothal  of. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  17  Noteless  but  more  Heroic  then 
the  . .  rage  Of  Turuus  for  Lavinia  disespous’d. 


Disestablish  (disestse-blij),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Establish  ».]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  character 
of  being  established ;  to  annul  the  establishment 
of.  a.  gen.  To  undo  the  position  of  anything 
instituted,  settled,  or  fixed  by  authority  or  general 
acceptance ;  to  depose. 

1598  Flokio  Disconjfermare ,  to  vneonfirme,  to  disestablish. 
1794  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XIV.  248  Labouring  to 
disestablish  those  Platonic  opinions.  1886  Pall  Mall  G. 
16  June  1/1  He  has  disestablished  Money-bags  as  the  arbiter 
of  elections. 

b.  spec.  To  deprive  (a  church)  of  especial  State 
connexion  and  support ;  to  remove  from  the 
position  of  being  the  national  or  state  church  :  cf. 
Establish  v.  7. 

1838  Gladstone  State  in  Ret.  Ch.  (1839)  113  If  religion  be 
injured  by  the  national  establishment  of  the  church,  it  must 
forthwith  and  at  whatever  hazard  be  disestablished.  1868 
Bright  Sp.  Ireland  1  Apr.,  You  may  be  asked  to  disestablish 
their  Church.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  116  The 
designs  imputed  to  the  newly  reformed  parliament  of  dis¬ 
establishing  the  Anglican  Church. 

Hence  Disestablished,  (-se'blijt),  Disestablish¬ 
ing  ppl.  adjs. 

1869  Daily  News  2  J uly,  The  disestablished  Bishops  [of 
the  Irish  Church].  1891  Spectator  17  Jan.,  He  should  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  disestablishing  party. 

Disestablishes  [f.  prec.  vb.  + -er  k]  One 
who  disestablishes;  an  advocate  of  (Church)  dis¬ 
establishment. 

1869  Daily  News  2  July,  The  disestablishers  of  the  Irish 
Church.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  19  Sept.  371  Mr.  Chamberlain 
poses  before  the  Glaswegians  as  a  disestablisher. 

Disestablishment,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  disestablishing,  a.  gen. 

1806  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  264  From  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  to  the  beginnings 
of  its  disestablishment  under  Pope  Leo  X.  1887  Pall  Mall 
G.  10  Feb.  6/1  The  position  of  the  railways  would  justify  the 
disestablishment  of  a  railway  guarantee  fund. 

b.  spec .  The  withdrawal  of  especial  State 
patronage  and  control  from  a  church. 

i860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  305/1  When  the  disestablishment 
grows  nearer,  the  Church  will  cease  to  he  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  intelligence  and  education.  1883  Ma/ich. Exam. 
24  Oct.  5/1  They  believe  that  religion,  and  justice,  and 
citizenship  would  gain  by  Disestablishment. 

Hence  Disesta  blishmenta'rian,  an  adherent  of 
disestablishment  (also  attrib.  or  adji). 

1885  Tunes  4  Dec.  3/4,  I  have  just  recorded  my  vote  against 
the  disestablishmentarian.  1885  Guardia7i  2  Dec.  1815/1  The 
480  Disestablishmentarian  candidates  have  considerably 
dwindled  through  explanations  and  rejections. 

Disesteem  (disestrm),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Esteem 
sb. :  cf.  next,  and  obs.  F.  desestime  (Godef.),  It. 
disestimo  (Florio).]  The  action  of  disesteeming, 
or  position  of  being  disesteemed ;  want  of  esteem ; 
low  estimation  or  regard. 

1603  Florio  Mo7itaig7ie  (1634)  66  The  Turkes,  a  nation 
equally  instructed  to  the  esteeme  of  armes,  and  disesteeme 
of  letters.  1670  Milton  Hist.  E7ig.  1.  Wks.  (1851)  1  Dis¬ 
esteem  and  contempt  of  the  public  affairs.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Past.  Pref.  (1721)  I.  76  Pastorals  are  fallen  into  Dis¬ 
esteem.  1754  Edwards  E'reed.  Will  iv.  i.  195  Their  Worthi¬ 
ness  of  Esteem  or  Disesteem,  Praise  or  Dispraise.  1810 
Bentham  ^^z;/^- (1821)  91  Whatever  tends  to  bring  a  man 
in  power  into  ‘disesteem’.  1884  Pennington  Wic/ifu.  32 
The  prevailing  disesteem  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  held. 

Disestee’m,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Esteem  v.  :  perh. 
after  F.  d/sestimer  (16th  c.),  It.  disestimare. ] 

1.  trans.  To  regard  with  the  reverse  of  esteem; 
to  hold  in  low  estimation,  regard  lightly,  think 
little  (or  nothing)  of,  slight,  despise. 

1594  Daniel  Cleopatra  Ded.,  Ourselves,  whose  error  ever 
is  Strange  notes  to  like,  and  disesteem  our  own.  1629 
Lynde  Via  tuta  195  The  authority  of  Prelates  would  bee 
disesteemed.  1735  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  XIV.  208  Nor  will  he 
at  all  disesteem  the  precious  pearl,  for  the  meanness  of  the 
shell.  1868  Helps  Realmah  (1876)  262  Thinking  that  he 
had  somehow  or  other  offended  Ellesmere,  or  was  greatly 
disesteemed  by  him. 

f  b.  To  take  away  the  estimation  of.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Uziderwoods,  Ep.  to  J.  Seldc7i  40  What 
fables  have  you  vex’d,  what  truth  redeem’d,,  .opinions  dis- 
esteem’d,  Impostures  branded. 

t  c.  intr.  with  of:  To  think  little  of,  despise: 
=  sense  1.  Obs.  rare. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  432  They  that  are  apt  to  reject, 
and  disesteem  of  all  Scriptural  counsel.  1675  Brooks  Gold. 
Key  Wks.  1867  V.  338  The  reason  why  they  so  much  dis¬ 
esteemed  of  Christ. 

+  2.  with  subord.  clause :  Not  to  think  or  sup¬ 
pose  ;  to  think  or  believe  otherwise  than.  (Cf. 
Esteem  v.  5  c.)  Obs.  rare. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Ma7i.  1.  iii.  89  We  have  just  reason 
to  deny  and  disesteem  this  imaginary  Eternity  can  belong 
at  least  to  the  sublunary  World. 

Hence  Disestee*med///.  a .,  -ing  vbl.  sb. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Lear/i.  1.  iii.  §  3  (1873)  20  The  disesteem¬ 
ing  of  those  employments  wherein  youth  is  conversant.  1618 
Hist.  P.  War  beck  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  80  Heroick 
commiseration  of  a  disesteemed  prince.  1669  Woodhead 
St.  Teresa  1.  xxxiv.  242  The  undervaluing  and  disesteeming 
of  all  things  in  this  life,  i860  Ellicott  Life  Ot/r  Lord  ii. 
47  A  rude  and  lone  village. .  Nazareth  the  disesteemed. 

Disesteemer.  [f.  prec.  +  -er  k]  One  who 

disesteems ;  a  despiser. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Mespriseitr ,  a  disesteemer,  contemner.  1650 
Baxter  Saints'  R.  1.  iv.  (1662)  37,  I  the  unworthy  Dis¬ 


esteemer  of  thy  Blood,  and  slighter  of  thy  Love  !  1674 

Boyle  Excell.  Theol.  11.  v.  231  It  would  extremely  trouble 
me  to  see  you  a  disesteemer  of  those  Divine  things. 

Hence  +  Disesteemeress,  a  female  disesteemer. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Despriseresse ,  a  disesteemeres.se,  despiseresse. 

t  Disestimation  (disestim^jan).  Obs.  [f. 
Dis-  9  +  Estimation,  after  disesteem  :  cf.  Sp.  des- 
estimacion ,  \t.disestimazione,  -atione  (Florio).] 
The  action  of  disesteeming;  the  condition  of 
being  disesteemed  ;  disrepute  ;  =  Disesteem  sb. 

1619  Denison  Heav.  Banq.  166  Frequent  receiuing  may 
cause  a  disestimation  of  the  Sacrament.  1626  T.  H.  Caussm's 
Holy  Crt.  37  To  rayse  vice . .  and  put  vertue  in  disestimation. 
1677  Gilpin  De77io7iol.  (1867)  221  Contempt  or  disestima¬ 
tion. 

+  Dise’xercise,  v-  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  put  out  of  exercise,  cease  to  exercise. 

1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  34  It  will  be  primely  to  the 
discouragement  of  all  learning,  and  the  stop  of  Truth  . .  by 
the  disexercising  and  blunting  our  abilities. 

+  Disfai'r,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  8  +  Fair  a.~\ 
trans.  To  deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty. 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxxvi.  118  Even  the  body  is 
disfaired. 

Disfaith  (disf^-J?).  [f.  Dis-  9  + Faith.]  a. 
Want  of  faith ;  distrust,  disbelief,  b.  Unfaithfulness. 

1870  Kingsley  in  IAfefy  Lett.  (1878)  II.  340  Having  a  firm 
dis-faith  in  most  English  commentators.  1881  Ma)i s  Mistake 
III.  viii.  127  Her  righteous  anger  against  what  she  believed 
to  be  dis-faith  on  Keith  Moriston’s  part. 

t  Disfarthful,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [Dis- io.] 
Unfaithful,  faithless,  false. 

1530  Palsgr.  305/2  Begyleful,  disfaythfull,  cautelleux. 

Disfame  (disf^’m),  sb.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Fame.  In  early  use  a.  OF.  des-9  disfame ,  var.  of 
defy  diffame :  see  Diffame,  Defame.]  The  op¬ 
posite  of  fame  ;  disrepute,  reproach ;  defamation. 

c  1460  Play  Sacrant.  791  Now  }?u  hast  put  ine  from  duresse 
&  dysfame.  1620  Wilkinson  Corv7iers  Sherifes  11  If  three 
men  go  together  to  make  a  disfame.  1859  Tennyson  Merlht 
463  And  what  is  Fame  in  life  hut  half-disfame,  And  counter- 
changed  with  darkness  ? 

t  Disfa  me,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  des-,  disfamer, 
var.  of  def-,  diffamer :  see  Defame.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  fame  or  honour  ;  to  bring  into  reproach 
or  disrepute  ;  to  defame. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  LI  vij  b, 
Great  peril  it  is  for  the  honourable,  to  be  with  theim  that 
be  disfamed.  1550  J.  Coke  E7ig.  <5*  Fr.  Heralds  §  1  (1877) 
55  Perceyvynge  the  frenche  heralde  . .  in  all  thynges  dis- 
famyng  this  most  noble  realine. 

t  Disfa  ncy,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Fancy.]  trans.  The  reverse  of  to  fancy,  to  regard 
with  disfavour  ;  to  dislike. 

1657  Hammond  Pastor  s  Motto  Wks.  1684  IV.  545  Ortho¬ 
dox  and  heretical  . .  are  titles,  that  every  man  will  apply  as 
he  lists,  the  one  to  himself  and  his  adherents,  the  other  to 
all  others  that  he  disfancies. 

Disfashion  (diske ‘Jan),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Fashion 
v. :  cf.  obs.  F.  desficonner  to  beat  down,  destroy, 
(14th  c.  in  Godef.).]  trans.  To  mar  or  undo  the 
fashion  or  shape  of,  to  disfigure.  (See  Fashion  v.) 

a  1535  More  Wks.  99  (R.)  Glotony.  .disfigureth  the  face. . 
disfashioneth  the  body,  a  1628  F.  Creville  Treat.  Warres 
Hi.  Poems  (1633)81  Their  wealth,  strength,  glory  growing 
from  those  hearts,  Which,  to  their  ends,  they  ruine  and  dis¬ 
fashion.  1881  Chr.  Rossetti  Pagcatit)  etc.  156  Shame  Itself 
may  be  a  glory  and  a  grace,  Refashioning  the  sin-disfash- 
ioned  face.  1885  Mackail  Ae7ieid  146  Shapes  of  wolves  . . 
whom  with  her  potent  herbs  the  deadly  divine  Circe  had 
disfashioned. 

Disfavour,  -or  (disf^-vai),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Favour  sb.,  prob.  after  obs.  F.  desfaveur  ‘dis- 
fauor ;  want  or  losse  of  fauour  ’  (Cotgr.)  ;  cf.  It. 
disfavore  ‘  a  disfauour  ’  (Florio),  Sp.  desfavor. ] 

1.  The  reverse  or  opposite  of  favour ;  unfavour¬ 
able  regard,  dislike,  discountenance,  disapproval. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xix.  (R.)  Ye 
women  . .  with  a  littel  disfauour  ye  recouer  great  hatred. 
1535  Coverdale  Prov .  xix.  12  The  kynges  disfauoure  is 
like  ya  roaringe  of  a  Lyon.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
viii.  vi.  §  12.  395  Robert  Gemeticensis  . .  spread  the  Cur- 
taine  of  disfauour  betwixt  Goodwin  and  the  King.  1665 
Wither  Lord's  Prayer  27  Not  knowing  how  to  please  one 
of  their  faigned  gods  without  incurring  the  disfavour  of 
another.  1787  Bentham  Def.  Usury  Wks.  1843  III.  17 
The  disfavour  which  attends  the  cause  of  the  money-lender 
in  his  competition  with  the  borrower.  1863  Longf.  Way- 
side  Iiui  11.  Theol.  T.  viii,  At  the  gate  the  poor  were  waiting 
. .  Grown  familiar  with  disfavor.  1868  M.  Pattison  A  c  ade;//. 
Org.  v.  169  The  name  of  ‘professor’  will  never  lose  its 
disfavour  until  . .  associated  among  us  with  the  dignity  of 
a  life  devoted  to  science. 

+  2.  An  act  or  expression  of  dislike  or  ill  will : 
the  opposite  of  a  favour.  Obs. 

1556  Aurelio  $  I  sab.  (1608)  B,  A  thousand  disfavours  and 
a  thousande  woes.  1598  Yong  Dia/ia  277  When  I .  .had  so 
many  disfauours  of  ingratefull  Diana,  a  1631  Donne  Ser///. 
Ixxxiv.  VI.  403,  I  never  needed  my  mistresses  frowns  and 
disfavours  to  make  her  favours  acceptable  to  me.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Red.  1.  (1843)  20  2  We  might  dispense 
favours  and  disfavours  according  to  his  own  election. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  unfavourably  regarded. 
Hence  to  be  {live,  etc.)  in  disfavour 9  to  bring ,  come, 
fall ,  etc.  into  disfavour. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Co/iv.  11.  (1586)  53  Devising 
how  to  bring  some  Officer  into  the  disfavour  of  his  Prince. 
1600  Holland  Livy  xxvi.  xl.  615  Hee  was  in  disgrace 
and  disfavour  with  Hanno.  a  i66x  Fuller  Worthies  (1840) 
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III.  281  This  earl  lost  the  love  of  king  Charles,  living  many 
years  in  his  dis-favour.  1669  Pepys  Diary  7  Apr.,  Mr. 
Eden,  who  was  in  his  mistress’s  disfavour  ever  since  the 
other  night  that  he  come  in  thither  fuddled.  1849  Lewis 
Author,  in  Matters  Opin.  vi.  §  11  (L.)  The  disfavour  into 
which  it  [the  government]  may  have  fallen.  1858  Carlyle 
Frcdk.  Gt.(  1865)  I.  in.  xix.  259  The  poor  young  Prince  . . 
had  fallen  into  open  disfavour. 

4.  In  [the)  disfavour  of,  to  the  disfavour  of :  to 
the  disadvantage  of,  so  as  to  be  unfavourable  to. 

1590  Swinburne  Testaments  125  The  disposition  is  thereby 
void  :  and  that  in  disfauourof  the  testator.  1600  E.  Blount 
tr.  Conestaggio  99  He  was  not  bounde  to  obey,  if  it  were  in 
his  disfavour.  1710  Steele  Tatter  No.  21 1  p  3  Acquaint, 
ance  has  been  lost  through  a  general  Prepossession  in  his 
Disfavour.  1838  Dickens  Mic/i.  Nick,  xxxiv,  The  first 
comparisons  were  drawn  between  us,  always  in  my  dis¬ 
favour.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  208  That  actions  of 
doubtful  bearing  should  be  construed  to  their  disfavour. 

+  5.  Want  of  beauty  ;  ill-favouredness,  disfigure¬ 
ment.  Ohs.  [Cf.  Disfavour  v.  2,  Favour  sb.  9.] 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Disfavour  ..  Disfigurement. 
Hence  in  Bailey.  1735  Johnson,  Disfavour . .  3.  Want  of 
beauty.  Diet. 

Disfa’vour,  -or,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Favour  v.  : 
cf.  the  sb. ;  also  It.  di.favorire.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  regard  or  treat  with  the  reverse  of 
favour  or  good  will ;  to  discountenance ;  to  treat 
with  disapprobation. 

1570  Buchanan  Admonitioun  Wks.  (1892)  27  Y°  King 
having  . .  persavit  his  unfaythfull  dealing  evil-  disfauourit 
him.  1583  T.  Watson  Centurie  of  Lone  xxx\i.  (Arb.)  72  The 
heau'ns  them  selues  disfauour  mine  intent.  1669  Clarendon 
Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  97  Persons  who  are  like  to  disfavour  our 
pretences,  a  1743  Swift  (JT.),  Might  not  those  of . .  nearer 
access  to  her  majesty  receive  her  own  commands,  and  be 
countenanced  or  disfavoured  according  as  they  obey?  i88t 
Times  13  July  6/3  The  railway  company  favours  a  town  by 
giving_  preferential  low  rates,  while  the  trade  of  another 
town  is  disfavoured  by  having  higher  rates.  1893  Edin. 
Rev.  Jan.  130  He  disfavoured  controversy. 
f  b.  To  dislike.  Ohs.  or  dial. 

1399  Sandys  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  175  Who  it  is  thought 
doth  disfavour  them  as  much  as  his  Father  doted  on  them. 
1740  Dyche  &  Pardon,  Disfavour ,  to  dislike,  to  take  a 
pique  at,  or  bear  a  grudge  to  a  person. 

1 2.  To  mar  the  countenance  or  appearance  of ; 
to  disfigure  ;  to  render  ill-favoured.  Ohs. 

iS35  Coverdale  Ecclus.  xiv.  6  There  is  no  thinge  worse, 
then  whan  one  disfauoureth  himself.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
II.  16S  It  scoureth  away  freckles  and  such  flecks  as  disfauor 
the  face.  1607  Topsell  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  159  Their 
whole  visages  so  disfigured  and  disfavoured  in  a  moment 
that  their  neerest  friends  . .  cannot  know  them. 

Hence  Disfa'voured  ppl.  a. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desfavorisl ,  disfauoured,  out  of  fauour  with. 
1863  Athenaeum  23  Dec.  88^/3  The  unfavoured,  or  rather 
disfavoured,  study  of  Sanscrit. 

+  Disfa’vour  able,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  Dis-  10  + 
Favourable,  after  disfavour.  Cf.  It.  disfavore- 
vole. ]  Unfavourable  ;  adverse. 

1561  Stow  Rich.  II  an.  1377  (R.)  And  manie  other  valient 
personages,  who  being  entred  the  sea  tasted  fortune  dis- 
fauourable. 

Hence  +  Disfa’vour  ably  adv.,  Ohs.,  with  dis¬ 
favour  ;  unfavourably,  adversely. 

1634  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  11.  iv.  §  4  (R.)  These 
occurrences,  which  look  so  aversely  to  our  reasons,  and  so 
disfavourably  to  our  nature.  1806  J.  Pytches  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XXI.  386  Should  it  be  disfavourably  received,  I  shall 
support  my  disappointment  with  becoming  resignation. 

Disfa’vourer.  rare.  [f.  Disfavour  v.  +  -er  h] 
One  who  disfavours. 

a  1626  Bacon  (J.),  Had  it  not  been  for  four  great  dis- 
favourers  of  that  voyage,  the  enterprize  had  succeeded. 

Disfa’vourite,  sb.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Favour¬ 
ite  :  cf.  It.  disfavorito.']  One  who  is  the  opposite 
of  a  favourite ;  one  regarded  with  disfavour. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1652)  555  Kings 
brooke  not  to  be  braued  by  Subjects,  nor  is  it  wisedome 
for  dis-fauourites  to  doe  it.  1884  Daily  News  30  Oct.  5/1 
He  has  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  favourites  and  his  dis- 
favourites  (if  we  may  use  the  word). 

So  d  Disfa’vourite  v.  Ohs.  trans.,  to  depose 
from  the  position  of  a  favourite,  cast  out  of  favour. 

1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Invoc.  Saints  9  Araan  that  great 
Minion  of  the  Persian  Monarch,  was  disfavourited  in 
a  moment. 

Disfeat,  obs.  var.  Defeat. 

Disfeature  (disfrtiiu),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  or  d  + 
Feature  sb.  Cf.  the  parallel  Defeature,  and  OF. 
deffaiturer.]  trans .  To  mar  the  features  of;  to 
disfigure,  deface.  Hence  Disfeatured,  Dis¬ 
featuring-///.  adjs. ;  Disfea'turement. 

1659  Lady  Alimony  n.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  291  For 
fear  she  should  disfeature  the  comeliness  of  her  body.  1813 
Coleridge  Remorse  in.  ii,  The  goodly  face  of  Nature 
Hath  one  disfeaturing  stain  the  less  upon  it.  1871  Pal- 
grave  Lyr.  Poems  34  Through  the  streets  they  ran  with 
flying  hair,  Disfeatured  in  their  grief.  1879  J.  Todhunter 
Alcestis  57  The  prey  of  pale  disfeaturing  death.  1884 
H.  S.  Holland  Good  Friday  Addr.  77  The  horror  . .  of 
disfeaturement,  of  defilement,  of  impotence,  to  one  Who 
was  Himself  Life.  1886  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle  Remin,  275, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  that  it  [that  country]  had  been 
entirely  disfeatured. 

DisfeTlowship,  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Fellowship 
sb.~\  Want  of  or  exclusion  from  fellowship. 

.  1608  S.  Hieron  Defe7ice  iii.  7  Kneeling  at  the  Lords  feast 
is  a  cariage  of  abasement  and  inferiority,  and  such  as  im- 
porteth  disfellowship  with  him.  1619  Denison  Heav.  Bang . 


(1631)  323.  1882  A.  Mahan  Antobiog.  xi.  242  The  spirit  of 

exclusion  and  disfellowship. 

DisfeTlowship,  v.  [Dis-  7  c.]  trans.  To 
exclude  from  fellowship  (chiefly,  religious  com¬ 
munion)  ;  to  excommunicate.  (Now  US.) 

1849  Mormon  Rcgul.  in  Frontier  { Iowa)  Guard.  28  Nov. 
(Bartlett),  No  person  that  has  been  disfellowshipped,  or 
excommunicated  from  the  church,  will  be  allowed  [etc.]. 
1882  A.  Mahan  Autobiog.  ix.  170  In  all  directions  we  were 
openly  disfellowshipped.  1882-3  Sciiaff  Encycl.  Relig. 
Knowl.  I.  836  [Benj.  Randall]  was  called  to  account  for 
holding  to  an  unlimited  atonement  and  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  was  disfellowshipped.  1889  J.  M.  Whiton  in 
Chr.  World  Pulpit  XXXVI.  139  On  the  strength  of  a  few 
sentences  . .  the  Calvinists  of  the  last  century  disfellow¬ 
shipped  the  Wesleyans. 

Disfe'n,  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  +  Fen  sbi]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  the  character  of  a  fen ;  to  make  no 
longer  fen-land. 

1881  E.  W.  Gosse  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  62/1  The  high 
fens,  of  which  the  greater  part  have  been  ‘disfenned’  or 
stripped  of  peat,  are  found  in  Groningen,  Friesland. 

t  Disfertile,  V.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  8  +  Fertile  a.~\ 
trans.  To  deprive  of  fertility ;  to  make  barren. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  1.  Abraham  1347 
A  broad  standing  Pool  . .  whose  infectious  breath  Corrupts 
the  Ayr,  and  Earth  dis-fertileth. 

Disfe  ver,  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Fever  sb.]  trans. 
To  free  from  fever  ;  to  calm. 

1880  G.  Meredith  Trag.  Com.  xiv.  (1892)  206  He  stood 
. .  disfevered  by  the  limpid  liquid  tumult,  inspirited  by 
the  glancing  volumes  of  a  force  that  knows  no  abatement. 

+  Disfrgu.rate,  a.  Obs.  In  4  -at.  [ad.  med. 

L.  dis-,  dijfgurdtus  (or  It.  disfigurato),  pa.  pple.  of 
disfigurare :  see  Disfigure  z/.]  Disfigured,  de¬ 
formed,  misshapen. 

c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  222  Disfigurat  [MS.  Cambr. 
Ff.  1.  6  (14. .)  disfygured]  was  she,  I  nyl  nat  lye. 

Disfiguration  (disfigiure1’jbn).  [n.  of  action 
from  Disfigure  :  see  -ation.  Cf.  Defiguration 
and  OF.  desfiguration. ]  =  Disfigurement. 

1653  Gauden  Hierasp.  237  We  shall  easily  see  the  face  of 
the  holy  Ministry .  .restored,  without  any  Disfiguration  or 
Essentiall  change,  a  1713  Shaftesb.  Miscell.  11.  iii.  (Seager) 
Prostrations,  disfigurations,  wry  faces,  beggarly  tones. 
1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  101,  I  have  seen  no  disfiguration  of 
the  skin  from  this  variety  of  cow-pock.  1881  Jefferies 
Wood  Magic  II.  vii.  195  The  prince,  full  of  ambition., 
submitted  to  these  disfigurations. 

Disfrgurative,  a.  rare.  [f.  Disfigure  v . 
+  -ative.]  Having  a  disfiguring  tendency. 

1823  Exammer  452/2  You  perceive  in  his  left  eye  a  very 
strong  disfigurative  cast. 

Disfigure  (disfvgiiu),  v.  Also  5  dysfyger, 
-fygure,  -fegoure,  5-6  disfygure,  dysfigure,  6 
disfygour,  desfigure.  [ad.  OF.  desfigurer  (mod. 
F.  de-)  =  Pr.  and  Sp.  desjigurar ,  It.  disjignrare , 
rned.L.  diffigurare  in  Laws  of  Lombards  (Du 
Cange),  a  Common  Romanic  vb.  f.  L.  dis-  +figura 
figure,  figurare  to  figure.  See  also  Defigure.] 

1.  trans.  To  mar  the  figure  or  appearance  of, 
destroy  the  beauty  of ;  to  deform,  deface. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troyhis  11.  174  (223)  What  lyst  yow  Jms 
your  self  to  disfigure.  ci$86  —  Pard.  ProL.  4-  T.  223 
O  dronke  man,  disfigured  is  thy  face,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  25  She  had  her  nose  croked,  the  whiche  shent 
and  dysfigured  her  visage.  1526-34  Tindale  Matt.  vi.  16 
They  desfigure  their  faces,  that  they  myght  be  sene  of  men 
how  they  faste.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  183  To  scorch 
your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  521 
Disfiguring  not  Gods  likeness,  but  thir  own.  1794  Sullivan 
View  Nat.  I.  195  The  least  smoke  would  disfigure  the  rich 
landscape.  1889  Froude  Chiefs  of  D unboy  v.  55  His  face . . 
had  been  disfigured  by  a  sabre  cut. 

b.  Jig.  To  mar  or  destroy  the  beauty  or  natural 
form  of  (something  immaterial). 

1799  S.  Turner  Anglo-Sax.  (1836)  I.  in.  iii.  168  The 
authentic  actions  of  Arthur  have  been  so  disfigured  by  the 
additions  of  the  minstrels.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
iii  Their  diction  was  disfigured  by  foreign  idioms.  1867 
Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  vi.  433  Occasional  acts  of 
both  craft  and  violence  disfigure  the  whole  of  his  career, 
f  C.  To  misrepresent  injuriously.  Obs. 

a  1643  J.  Shute  Judge7n.  4-  Mercy  (1645)  145  How  ever 
some  detracters  dis-figured  him  to  his  Prince,  he  never 
spake  of  him  without  reverence. 

t  2.  To  alter  the  figure  or  appearance  of ;  to  dis¬ 
guise.  Obs. 

?  £:  1370  K.  Robt.  Cicyle  in  Halliw.  Nugze  Poet.  55  No  man 
myght  hym  not  knowe,  He  was  so  dysfygerde  in  a  throwe. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2046  Ariad7iei  And  me  so  wel 
disfigure  . .  That  . .  ther  shal  no  man  me  knowe.  c  1450 
Merlrn  74  May  this  be  true,  that  00  man  may  hym-self  thus 
disfigure?  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  viii.  (ed.  7)  757  The 
crookednesse  of  the  Meridians,  which .  .do  so  much  disfigure 
. .  the  true  shape  of  the  Regions,  as  they  can  scant  be  known. 
1665  Hooke  Microgr.  217  The  Sun  and  Moon  neer  the 
Horizon,  are  disfigur’d.  1713  Addison  Cato  iv.  ii,  Dis¬ 
figur’d  in  a  vile  Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman. 

+  3.  The  technical  expression  for:  To  carve  (a 
peacock).  Obs . 

c  1470  in  Hors ,  Shcpe  4*  G.  etc.  (Caxton  1479,  Roxb.  repr.)  33 
A  crane  displayd  A  pecok  disfigured  A  curlew  unioynted. 
1513  Bk.  Kerning  Aj  in  Babees  Bk.  265  Disfigure  that 
pecocke.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Disfigure  that  Pea¬ 
cock,  i.  e.  Cut  it  up,  a  Term  us’d  in  Carving  at  Table. 

+4.  intr.  To  lose  its  figure,  become  misshapen. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Quadrains  of  Pibrac  xxxix,  The  right 
Cube’s  Figure  . .  Whose  quadrat  flatnesse  never  doth  dis¬ 
figure. 


Hence  Disfi-guring  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  271  Without  ony  great 
disfyguiyng  of  the  body,  a  1631  Donne  in  Select .  (1840) 
16 1  In  our  fastings,  there  are  disfigurings.  1648  Boyle 
Seraph.  Love  (1660)  3  By  indistinct  or  disfiguring  consider¬ 
ations.  1775  Han.  More  Let .  in  W.  Roberts  Mem.  (1834) 
I.  52  Small-pox.  .cannot  be  a  more  disfiguring  disease  than 
the  present  mode  of  dressing.  1895  Athe7iaeum  27  Apr. 
532/3  The  most  disfiguring  blemish  is  the  way  in  which 
names  are  rendered. 

+  Disfigure,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  Dis¬ 
figurement. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  T.  104  He  [Midas]  preyde  hire  that 
to  no  creature  She  sholde  tellen  of  his  disfigure.  1590 
Humble  Motionwith  Submission  25  No  small  disfigure  vnto 
Christs  church.  1697  R.  Peirce  Bath  Mem.  1.  vii.  181  It 
was  no  small  Disfigure  to  him. 

Disfigured  (disfi-giuid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disfigure 
v.  +  -ed1.]  Defaced,  disguised,  etc.;  see  the  vb. 
Hence  Disfiguredness. 

14 . .  [see  Disfigurate].  1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.  v. 
Prauitas ,  Notable  deformities  in  disfigured  partes  of  the 
body.  Ibid.  Deformitie  and  disfigurednesse  or  crookednesse. 
1598  F  lorio,  Sfigurato ,  formelesse,  shapelesse,  disfigured. 
1825  Southey  Tale  of  Paraguay  11.  27  Strangely  disfigured 
truths. 

Disfigurement,  [f.  Disfigure  v.  +  -ment  : 

cf.  OF.  dejfgur cement,  later  dtfigurement  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  The  action  of  disfiguring  ;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  disfigured  ;  defacement,  deformity. 

1634  Milton  Co7nns  74  And  they.  .Not  once  perceive  their 
foul  disfigurement.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav .  (1760)  II.  49 
The  Carmelite  church  is  not  cieled,  the  rafters,  .being  quite 
uncovered ;  but  this  disfigurement  is  abundantly  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  it  in  other  parts. 
1807-26  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Snrg.  359  The  disease  creates 
both  great  irritation  and  disfigurement.  1879  M.  Arnold 
Irish  Cath.  Mixed  Ess.  115  Their  vain  disfigurements  of 
the  Christian  Religion. 

2.  Something  that  disfigures  (by  its  presence  or 
addition)  ;  a  deformity,  defacement,  blemish. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  vi.  (1851)  129  The  scaffolding  . . 
would  be  but  a  troublesome  disfigurement,  so  soone  as  the 
building  was  finisht.  1752  Hume  Ess.  xx.  (R.),  Pointed 
similes,  and  epigrammatic  turns,  especially  when  they  recur 
too  frequently,  are  a  disfigurement  rather  than  any  embel¬ 
lishment  of  discourse.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  4-  Pal.  iii.  (1858) 
179  This  mass  of  rock  must  always  have  been  an  essential 
feature  or  a  strange  disfigurement  of  the  Temple  area.  1874 
Mickleth waite  Mod.  Par.  Clnn-ches  175  A  dial  is  not 
necessarily  a  disfigurement  to  a  tower. 

Disfi’gurer.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  disfigures. 

1775  Han.  More  Let.  in  W.  Roberts  Mem .  (1834)  I.  51, 
I  have  just  escaped  from  one  of  the  most  fashionable  dis- 
figurers,  and,  though  I  charged  him  to  dress  me  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  I  absolutely  blush  at  myself.  1823  W. 
Taylor  in  Mo7ithly  Rev.  Cl  I.  542  Some  disfigurer  of  history. 
1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  4-  Dogma  (1876)  120  A  defacer  and  dis¬ 
figurer  of  moral  treasures  which  were  once  in  better  keeping. 

t  Disfrnger,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Finger 
sb.]  trans.  To  let  out  of  the  fingers ;  to  part  with. 

a  1652  Brome  Covent  Gard.  iii.  Wks.  1873  II.  36  Never  to 
look  for  money  again,  once  disfinger’d. 

t  Disfrt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  8  +  Fit  v.  or  a.] 
trans.  To  render  unfit;  to  unfit. 

1669  Ph.  Henry  Diaries  4-  Lett.  (1882)  218  His  Age  dis- 
fitting  him  for  service,  a  1714  M.  Henry  Wks.  (1835)  I.  107 
It  disfits  you  for  communion  with  God.  Ibid.  I.  400  By 
their  intemperance  . .  [they]  disfit  themselves  for  the  service 
of  God. 

Disfle’sli,  v .  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Flesh  sb.]  trans . 

a.  To  deprive  of  flesh,  b.  To  free  from  the  flesh, 
disembody. 

1620  Shelton  Qnix.  IV.  xxv.  201  The  best  is  not  to  run, 
that  the  lean  strain  not  himself,  .nor  the  fat  man  disflesh 
himself.  1865  Swinburne  AtalaJiia  17  As  one  on  earth 
disfleshed  and  disallied  From  breath  or  blood  corruptible. 

+  Disfloirrish,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Flourish 
v.]  intr.  To  wither,  fade  away. 

1640  O.  Sedgwicke  Christs  Counsell  io  His  hand  may 
shrivell  and  disflourish. 

Disflower,  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Flower  sb.  Cf. 
deJlower.~\  trans.  a.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  flowers. 

b.  To  ruin  or  destroy  as  a  flower.  Hence  Dis- 
flowered .///.  a. 

1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  ii.  iv.  ii.  Trophies  1238  Our 
dis-flowred  Trees,  our  Fields  Hail-torn,  a  1618  —  Selfe- 
civil-War  165  A  fruitless  Fruit,  a  dry  dis-flowered  Flower. 
1892  Idler  Feb.  20  What  tree..  Of  its  beauty  then  dis- 
flowered. 

Disfoliaged  :  see  Dis-  7  a. 

Disforest  (disforest),  v.  Also  7  disforrest. 
[ad.  OF.  desf or  ester,  f.  des-  =  Dis-  4  +  Forest. 
Cf.  the  synonymous  Deforest,  De-afforest,  Dis¬ 
afforest,  rned.L.  deafforestare ,  disafforestare. ] 

1.  trans.  =  Disafforest  i. 

1502  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)  208  Yf  any  wood  other  than 
ye  lordis  wood,  .be  aforestid,  to  ye  hurte  of  hym  of  whom 
y°  wood  were,  it  shalbe  disforestid.  1542-3  Act  34-5 
He7i.  VIII ,  c.  21  Disparked,  disforested  or  destroied.  1611 
Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  60  [He]  disforrested  the  great 
Field  of  Wichwood,  which  King  Edward  his  Brother  had 
inclosed  for  his  game.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  217  (L.)  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  fined  three  hundred  marks  for 
disforesting  a  forest  belonging  to  his  archbishoprick.  i860 
Trollope  Framley  P.  i.  17  The  forest  will  be  disforested. 

b-  fig- 

1624  Bp.  Hall  Peacemaker  Wks.  (1625)  537  The  great 
King  of  Heauen  will  disforest  that  peece  of  the  World  which 
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bee  calls  his  Church,  and  put  it  to  tillage.  1829  Southf.y 
Sir  T.  More  1 1.  338  My  old  haunts  as  a  book-hunter  in  the 
metropolis  were  disforested,  to  make  room  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  between  Westminster  and  Oxford  Road. 

2.  To  clear  of  forests  or  trees. 

a  1668  Davenant  Anglesey  Wks.  (1673)  288  Or  did  her 
voyce  . .  Make  all  the  Trees  dance  after  her,  And  so  your 
Woods  disforrested  ?  1796  Morse  Awer.  Geog.  II.  1S0  The 
destroying  axe  . .  accompanied  the  sword  . .  till  the  island 
became  almost  disforested.  1876  R.  F.  Burton  Gorilla  L. 
II.275  These  bush-burnings  have  ..  disforested  the  land. 
Hence  Disfo  resting*  vbl.  sb. ;  Disforesta'tion. 
1613-8  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  167  The  allowance 
of  what  disforrestation  had  heeretofore  beene  made  was 
earnestly  vrged.  1862  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  289  Before  the  dis¬ 
foresting  of  Cranborne  Chace.  1870  H.  Macmillan  Bible 
Teach,  iv.  70  Palestine  has  become  a  parched  and  sterile 
land,  on  account  of  the  disforesting  of  its  mountains. 

+  Disform,  a.  Ohs .  [Variant  of  Difform  ai] 

Not  in  conformity  :  the  opposite  of  Conform  a. 

1656  Artif.  Handsom.  171  The  ..  rule  of  all  humane 
actions.. is  the  mind  and  end  of  the  doer,  either  conforme 
or  disforme  to  the  holy  revealed  will  of  God. 

•[[In  this  and  the  following  words  disf-  ( diff )  is  probably 
sometimes  a  misprint  for  diff-. 

Disform  (disf^um),  v.  rare .  [f.  Dis- +  Form 

v.  :  cf.  the  earlier  parallel  formations  Difform, 
Deform,  of  Romanic  origin.] 

+ 1.  trails.  To  mar  the  form,  character,  or  con¬ 
dition  of;  to  deform,  disfigure,  deface.  Obs. 

1527  Lydgate's  Bochas  vii.  (1554)  171  b,  We  be  disfourmed 
[MS.  Harl.  1766,  If.  175  dyfformjxl]  in  certeyn.  1557 
Paynel  Barclay s  Jugurth  11  b,  Now  disformed  by  miserable 
calamite,  poore  and  needy.  1623  tr.  Favine’s  Theat.  Hon. 
hi.  ii.  334  Disformed  by  abuse  and  Simonie.  1658  A.  Fox 
Wurtz ’  Surg.  in.  xviii.  279  The  blister  ..  maketh  still  the 
wound  disformed,  so  that  it  groweth  brown. 

2.  To  change  or  alter  the  form  of,  put  out  of 
shape,  b.  intr.  (for  refi.)  To  lose  or  alter  its 
form  or  arrangement,  rare. 

1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi  viii.  (1870)  304  They  seem 
to  form,  disform,  and  re-form  before  us,  like  the  squares 
of  coloured  glass  in  the  kaleidoscope.  1890  Sat.  Rev. 
15  Mar.  326/1  A  . .  verb  e/cTutroio,  to  difform  or  disform,  and 
a  ..  substantive,  exTun-aijua,  disformation  or  alteration. 

t  Disfo'rmate,  a..  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 

disforrndt-ns ,  pa.  pple.  of  disformdre  (for  cl.L.  de- 
formdre)  :  cf.  It.  disform  are,  OF.  desformg  de¬ 
formed.]  Deformed,  disfigured. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  219  a/2  It  is 
better  for  me  to  walke.  .bare  hede  and  all  dysformate. 

Disforma'tion.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
Disform  v.  2.]  Alteration  of  shape,  deformation. 
1890  [see  Disform  v.  2]. 

*1'  Disformed,  ppl  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disform 
v .,  or  OF.  dcsformt  +  -ed.]  a.  Deformed,  mis¬ 
shapen.  b.  Of  different  form  :  =Difformed. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did .,  Disforme ,  disformed  [Minsheu 
(1623)  deformed],  disagreeing  in  shape,  Deformis.  1644 
Digby  Nat.  Bodies  (1645)  1.  405  Another  childe  ..borne 
disformed,  in  such  sort  as  Divels  are  painted. 

I  Disfo’rmity.  Obs.  rare.  [Variant  of  Dif- 
formity  :  cf.  Disform.]  a.  =  Deformity  (quot. 
1494V  b.  Want  of  conformity  :  =  Difformity. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clix.149  [They]  chase  rather  to 
dye  than  to  lyue  in  pryson  with  yl  dysformyte,  1600  F. 
Walker  Sp.  Mandeville  21  b,  The  bones  of  Orestes,  .being 
measured,  were  7  cubits  long,  .and  yet  this  is  no  great  dis- 
formity  in  respect  of  that  which  followeth. 

+  Disfo’rtune.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF .desfortune, 
f.  des-9  Dis-  4  +  fortune  Fortune.]  Adverse  for¬ 
tune,  misfortune. 

a  1529  Skelton  Bk.  3  Foies,  These  enuious  neuer  laughe 
but  . .  at  the  disfortune  of  some  body.  1556  Aurelio  4*  I  sab. 
(1608)  N  iv,  Wyse  men  unto  their  ennemys  oughte  to  keape 
their  disfortunes  cloase.  1592  Bacon  Confer.  Pleasure  (1870) 
5  A  . .  griefe  wch  ariseth  . .  of . .  ye  accesse  of  a  disfortune. 

t  Disframe,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Frame  ».] 
trails.  To  destroy  the  frame,  form,  or  system  of ; 
to  undo  the  framing  of,  put  out  of  order,  derange. 

c  1629  Layton  Syons  Plea  Ep.  Ded.,  Our  disframed  and 
distempered  State,  from  Head  to  Foote  is  all  but  one  sore. 
1644  Quarles  Barnabas  <$•  B.  314,  I,  the  work  of  thine  own 
hands,  but  wholly  disframed  by  mine  own  corruptions. 

Disfranchise  (disfra-ntjiz,  -aiz),  v.  Also  5-6 
disfraun-.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Franchise  v.  :  probably 
representing  an  AF.  des-,  disfranchir,  -franchiser, 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  franchir ,  franchiss-,  and  fran¬ 
chiser.  Cf.  the  synonymous  Disenfranchise. 

For  pronunciation  see  note  to  Enfranchise.] 
trails.  To  deprive  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  free  citizen  of  a  borough,  city,  or  country,  or  of 
some  franchise  previously  enjoyed. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  375  How  a  citezen  shalle  be  dis- 
fraunchised.  1535  in  W.  FI.  Turner  Select  Rec.  Oxford 
(1880)  132  He .  .shalbe  dysfranchesed  opynly  at  Carfox.  1542 
Pabyan's Chron.  vii.  693  In  y'  sayd  mayrs  tyme,  Sir  Wylliam 
I'  itz-William  [was]  disfraunchysed,  because  he  wolde  not  be 
shyryfe.  1638  in  Picton  L’pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  126 
Hath  . .  beene  disfranchised  of  his  freedome  of  the  same 
towne.  1673  Baxter  Let.  in  A  nsw.  Dodwell  86  An  Emperor 
might ..  depose  all  the  Bishops  by  dis-franchizing  the  Cities. 
1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  484  Any  particular  member 
may  be  disfranchised,  or  lose  his  place  in  the  corporation, 
by  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  society,  or  the  laws  of 
the  land.  1870  Ruskin  Lect.  Art  i.  29  They  are  no  more 
to  consider  themselves  therefore  disfranchised  from  their 
native  land  than  the  sailors  of  her  fleets  do. 


b.  esp.  To  deprive  (a  place,  etc.)  of  the  right 
of  returning  parliamentary  or  other  representatives; 
to  deprive  (persons)  of  the  right  of  voting  in  par¬ 
liamentary,  municipal,  or  other  elections. 

1702  Luttrell  Brief  R cl.  (1857)  V.  241  The  commons 
ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  disfranchize  that  borrough. 
1772  Junius  Lett.  lxix.  361,  I  question  the  power  . .  of  the 
legislature  to  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs.  1841 
Spalding  Italy  <S-  It.  I  si.  III.  55  This  system  boldly  shook 
off  democracy  ;  for  the  citizens  at  large  were  disfranchised. 
1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  viii.  100  The  decayed 
burghs  were  disfranchised,  and  their  members  given  to  the 
counties.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  xx.  548  The  elective 
franchise  was  restored  to  the  freemen  whom  the  previous 
assembly  had  disfranchised. 

c.  transf.  and  fig.  To  deprive  of  or  exclude  from 
anything  viewed  as  a  privilege  or  right. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  498  We  are  not  so 
mynded  . .  as  to  seeke  to  disfraunchise  you  of  your  froward, 
malapert  saweinesse.  1585-7  T.  Rogers  39  Art.  (1607)  31 1 
A  prince  contemning  the  censures  of  the  church,  is  to  be 
disfranchised  out  of  the  church.  1738  Warburton  Div. 
Legat.  I.  xliv.  Ded.,  Disfranchized  of  the  Rights  you  have 
so  wantonly  and  wickedly  abused.  1846  Grote  Greece  1. 
xvi.  I.  567  Oracles  which  had  once  been  inspired  became 
after  a  time  forsaken  and  disfranchised. 

Hence  Disfranchised  ppl.  a Disfranchising 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  378  Vppon  peyne  of  euerych  of 
them  of  disfraunchesynge.  1646  J.  Hall  Horce  Vac.  13 
Wise  men  are  timerous  in  the  disfranchishing  of  their  judge¬ 
ment.  1772  Junius  Lett.  lxix.  361  The  disfranchising  of 
boroughs  . .  I  consider  as  equivalent  to  robbing  the  parties 
of  their  freehold.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  166  The  disfran¬ 
chised  agent  challenged  his  disfranchises  1870  Daily  News 
28  Dec.,  The  disfranchising  effect  of  the  cumulative  vote. 

Disfranchisement  (disfra-ntfizment).  [f. 
prec.  +  -ment  :  cf.  the  parallel  franchisement ,  afi, 
enfranchisement .]  The  action  of  disfranchising 
or  fact  of  being  disfranchised ;  deprivation  of  the 
privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  especially  of  that  of 
voting  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

1623  Cockeram,  Disfranchisement,  a  taking  away  of  ones 
freedome.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  50  Such  usurpations 
are  the  . .  disfranchisements  of  Freedonfle.  1766  Sir  J. 
Burrow  Reports  I.  525  (Jod.)  In  Yates’s  case  it  is  said  there 
must  be  a  custom,  or  a  statute  to  warrant  disfranchisement. 
1825  Syd.  Smith  Sp.  Wks.  1859  H.  21 1/2  These  very  same 
politicians  are  now  looking  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  Corporations  containing  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  sold  to  their  representatives.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Makers  Flor.  ii.  33  The  revenge  taken  . .  was  no  less  than 
the  complete  disfranchisement  of  the  Florentine  nobility. 

Disfra*nchiser.  [f.  Disfranchise  v.  +  -er1.] 

One  who  or  that  which  disfranchises. 

1861  Working  Men's  Coll.  Mag.  III.  46  Improvidence  and 
intemperance . .  are  the  wholesale  disfranchises  of  the  great 
‘unrepresented’  class.  1865  [see  Disfranchised]. 

+  Disfra*nge,  v*  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Dis-  1 
+  L.  frang-ere  to  break.  (The  L.  compound  was 
diffringere.)\  trans.  To  break  in  pieces. 

1778  Apthorpe  Preval.  Chr.  254  Broken  columns  and  dis- 
franged  marbles. 

+  Disfrank,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  70  + 
Frank  sb.  pig-sty,  boar-stall.]  trans.  ‘To  set 
free  from  the  frank ,  or  place  in  which  an  animal 
was  confined  for  feeding’  (Nares). 

1638  Hist.  Albino  #  Bellama  131  (N.)  Intending  to  dis- 
frank  an  ore-growne  boare. 

t  Disfrairght,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  a 
+  Fraught  sb.  cargo,  load.]  trans.  To  unload. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe{  1871)  158  Having  disfraughted 
and  unloaded  his  luggage. 

+  Disfreque'nt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Fre¬ 
quent  v.]  trans.  To  cease  to  frequent  or  attend. 

1646  Gaule  Cases  Consc.  82  Noted  for  long  dis-frequenting 
and  neglecting  the  Church.  1666  G.  Alsop  Maryland^  1869) 
41  The  Hogs  . .  do  disfrequent  home  more  than  the  rest  of 
Creatures  that  are  look’d  upon  as  tame. 

Hence  +  Disfrequenter,  one  who  disuses. 

1646  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer  16  Mar.  453  The 
Disfrequenters  of  the  Gowne  shall  put  it  on  againe. 

+  Disfrrar,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  +  Friar.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  the  order  of  a  friar;  refl. 
to  divest  oneself  of  friar’s  orders. 

1599  Sandys  E7iropee  Spec.  (1632)  22  Over  great  severitie 
would  cause  a  great  number  to  disfrier  themselves.  1639 
Fuller  Holy  War  v.  vi.  (1647)  238  Many  did  quickly  un- 
nunne  and  disfriar  themselves. 

+  Disfrie'ndship.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Friend¬ 
ship.]  The  opposite  of  friendship  ;  unfriendliness, 
enmity,  disaffection. 

1493  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV (1597)  §  4°  Swa  that  it  make  na  mair 
trouble  nor  dis-freindship  amangst  the  Kings  lieges.  1579 
Fenton  Guicciard.  in.  107  They  pretended  to  haue  no  dis- 
friendship  with  him.  1652  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bentivoglio's 
Histor.  Rel.  41  They  have  no  occasion  of  friendship  or 
disfriendship  with  the  King  of  Palonia. 

Disfro*ck,  v.  [f.  Dis-  +  Frock  sb. :  cf.  OF. 
des-,  deffroquer,  and  Defrock.]  trans.  To  deprive 
of  the  clerical  garb,  and  hence  of  the  clerical 
character  ;  to  unfrock.  Hence  Disfro*cked 
ppl.  a. 

183 7  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  1.  i.  (1872)  4  Disfrocked  Chabot 
adjures  Heaven  that  at  least  we  may  ‘  have  done  with 
Kings  ’.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II.  29  The  continent  was 

covered  with  disfrocked  monks.  1879  H.  James  American 
309  If  the  abbe  is  disfrocked  for  his  share  in  it. 


Disfulfil,  v.  noncc-wd.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
do  the  opposite  of  fulfilling;  not  to  fulfil.  Hence 
Disfulfllment. 

1818  Bentham  Church  of  En?.  456  Should  it  [prophecy] 
lie  disfulfilled,  then  [etc.].  1823  —  Not  Paul  285  His  pro- 

phecy  would  have  been  disfulfilled ;  but. .  his  purposes  would 
have  been  fulfilled.  Ibid. ,  The  disfulfllment  would  indeed 
take  place. 

t  Di.sfu.T3e,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  desfueille-r , 
dejf-,  mod.F.  dtfeuillcr,  f.  des-,  Dis-  +  fenille  leaf.] 
trans.  To  strip  of  leaves:  =  Defoil  v.1,  Defo¬ 
liate  v. 

c  1 3 75  Barbour  Troy-bk.  11.  1652  And  had  ]>e  treis  dis- 
pul3eit  Of  hare  faire  flouris  and  disful^eit. 

Disftrrnish,  v.  [ad.  OF.  desfourniss-,  ex¬ 
tended  stem  of  desfoitrnir,  also  dejf-,  dc'fournir,  f. 
des-,  Dis-  4  +  fournir  to  Furnish.]  trans.  To 
deprive  or  divest  of  that  wherewith  it  is  furnished  ; 
to  strip  of  furniture  or  belongings ;  to  render  de¬ 
stitute  (of). 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  11.  vii.  (1883)  75  Whan  the  emperour 
shuld  be  disfurnisshed  of  seruauntes.  1577  Fenton  Gold. 
Epist.  183  He  hath  disfurnished  them  of  their  principal 
weapons.  1391  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  14  My  riches,  are 
these  poore  habiliments,  Of  which,  if  you  should  here  dis- 
furnish  me,  You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  haue. 
1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  249  Disfurnishing  the  Temple  of 
utensils.  1732  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  I.  222  The  risk  the 
University  would  run  of  being  disfurnished  of  students.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VIII.  432  Her  closet,  her 
chamber,  her  cabinet,  given  up  to  me  to  disfurnish.  1887 
Lowell  Democr.  203  The  Indians  showed  a  far  greater 
natural  predisposition  for  disfurnishing  the  outside  of  other 
people’s  heads  than  for  furnishing  the  insides  of  their  own. 

Hence  Disfirrnished  ppl.  a.,  Disfu’rnishing 
vbl.  sb. 

a  1577  Gascoigne  Wks.  (1587)  204  Though  his  absence 
were  unto  hir  a  disfurnishing  of  eloquence.  1670  Cotton 
Espernon  i.  ii.  46  To  succour  a  weak,  and  disfurnish’d  Prince, 
against  an  armed  and  prevailing  Subject.  1799  Southey 
Lett.  (1856)  1. 73, 1  seize  a  leisure  minute,  and  a  disfurnished 
room  ..to  write  to  you.  1857  H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  \  ii. 
270  The  disfurnished  earth  was  peopled  anew. 

Bisfu’rnishment.  [f-  prec.  +  -ment.]  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  disfurnishing,  or  fact  of  being  disfurnished. 

1603  Breton  Dign.  or  Ind.  Man  202  For  his  Disfurnish- 
ment  of  Defence,  his  Defenders  are  provided.  1613-18 
Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)28  [He]  withdrawes  all  cattle 
and  prouisions  . .  for  their  owne  store,  and  disfurnishment 
of  the  enemie.  1820  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Two  Races  of  Men, 
Thus,  furnished  by  the  very  act  of  disfurnishment ;  getting 
rid  of  the  cumbersome  luggage  of  riches. 

+  Disfu’rniture.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Furni¬ 
ture.]  The  act  of  disfurnishing ;  removal,  depriva¬ 
tion  ;  disfurnishment. 

1563  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  11  §  1  The  Disfurniture  of  Service  to 
be  done  to  the  Queen’s  Majesty.  1654  W.  Mountague 
Devout  Ess.  ii.  viii.  §  3  (R.)  We  may.. with  much  ease  bear 
the  disfurniture  of  such  transitory  moveables. 

t  Disga-ge,  V.  Obs.  [a.  16th  c.  F.  desgager 
‘  to  vngage,  disingage  ’  (Cotgr.),  OF.  desguagier, 
mod.F.  dtgager,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  gager  to  engage, 
pledge,  wager.]  trans.  To  release  from  pledge  or 
pawn  ;  to  set  free,  disengage. 

1394  Kyd  Cornelia  111.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  V.  209  But  when 
our  soul  the  body  hath  disgag’d.  It  seeks  the  common  passage 
of  the  dead.  1603  Holland  Plutarch’ s  Mor.  232  (R.)  Those 
who  had  lever  lay  to  gage  and  pawn  their  goods  . .  then 
to  sell  up  all  and  disgage  themselves  at  once. 

t  DisgaTlant,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  8  + 
Gallant  a.]  trans.  To  strip  or  deprive  of  gal¬ 
lantry  or  courage  ;  to  discourage,  dispirit. 

1399  B.  Jonson  Cynthia' s  R ev .  m.  i.  Sir,  let  not  this  dis¬ 
countenance  or  dis-gallant  you  a  whit.  1640  Glapthorne 
Ladies  Privil.  1.  Wks.  (1874)  II.  97,  I  would  not  have., 
the  least  Pimple  in  her  countenance  discompos’d,  it  does 
Disgallant  a  whole  beauty. 

t  Disgaol  (disidg^i'l),  06s.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  b 
+  Gaol  sb.\  trans.  To  divest  of  the  character  or 
nature  of  a  gaol. 

1647  Digges  Unlawf.  Taking  Arms  §  4.  160  He  will  con¬ 
tribute  His  utmost  endeavours,  that  His  owne  Castles . .  may 
be  disgaoled. 

t  Disga’rbage,  v-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  a 
+  Garbage.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  entrails; 
to  disembowel.  Hence  f  Disga’rbaging  vbl.  sb. 

1612  tr.  Benvenuto’s  Passenger  (N .),  In  winter  time  they 
are  excellent,  so  they  be  fat  and  quickely  roasted,  without 
disgarbaging  of  them. 

+  Disga’rboil,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  5  +  Garboil 
taken  in  sense  *  disbowel  perh.  through  confusion 
with  garbage:  cf.  prec.]  trans.  To  disbowel. 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  (1575)  II.  Pref.,  Aristotimvs  dis- 
garboyleth  the  intralles  of  Tiranny.  1599  Broughton' s  Lett. 
iii.  13  Which  sacrifice  you  could  neuer  yet  offer,  .till  you  .. 
disgarboyle  your  selfe  of  those  corrupt  affections. 

Disgarland  (disga-riand),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  + 
Garland  r<k]  trans.  To  divest  of  a  garland  or 
garlands.  Hence  Disga’rlanding  vbl.  sb. 

1616  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  12  O  Pan  .. 
Forsake  thy  pipe,  a  scepter  take  to  thee,  Thy  locks  disgar¬ 
land,  thou  black  Jove  shall  be.  1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist 
II.  315  Good  progress  was  made  to  the  disgarlanding  of 
themselves  thus  far. 

Disgarnish  (disgaunij),  v.  [a.  OF.  desgarniss- 
extended  stem  of  desgarnir,  -guarnir  (nth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  dt’garnir,  f.  des-,  Des-  4  + 
gamir  to  Garnish.] 


DISGARNISHED. 
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DISGRACE. 


trans .  To  deprive  of  that  which  garnishes  or 
furnishes;  to- strip  of  garnishment,  disfumish,  de¬ 
spoil. 

c  1450  Merlin  291  Thei  wolde  not  disgarnyssh  the  londe  of 
peple.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  111.  xxi.  181  Synne  ..  is  voyde 
and  disgarnysshed  of  all  goodnes.  1530  Palsgr.  519/1  This 
house  is  disgarnysshed,  me  thynke,  now  he  is  gone.  1598 
Barret  Theor.  Warres  v.  i.  148  Whosoeuer  is  found  dis- 
garnished  of  his  Armes.  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist. 
Jas.  /,  Wks.  (1711)  2  If  it  should  fall  forth,  .that  this  prince 
by  usurpers  and  rebels  were  disgarnished  of  his  own  crown. 
1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto’s  Trav.  lx.  (1663)  247  The  Scaffold 
was  disgarnished  of  all  the  richest  pieces  about  it.  1831 
Sir  W.  Napier  Penins.  War  xi.  viii.  (Rtldg.)  II.  125  The 
front  . .  was  . .  disgarnished  of  troops.  1868  Holme  Lee 
B.  Godfrey  xxvi.  137  The  small  sleeping-closets  . .  had  been 
disgarnished. 

Ilence  DisgaTnished///.  a . ;  -ing  vbl.  sb . 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Pour  Aj,  They  ben  yonge  and  litil 
and  dysgarnysshed  of  all  wytte  and  reson.  1523  Ld.  Ber¬ 
ners  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxvi.  626  Whan  they  were  come  to  this 
passage,  .they  founde  it  nat  disgarnished.  1812  Edin.  Rev . 
XX.  249  For  the  disgarnishing  of  idolatrous  houses. 

Disga'rrison,  v.  Obs .  or  arch.  [f.  Dis-  7  a 
4-  Garrison  sb.]  trans .  To  deprive  of  a  garrison. 

1594  J;  Dickenson  Arisbas  (1878)42  The  . .  discouerers  of 
my  desire,  disgarisond  my  thoughts  of  wonted  fancies. 
1647  Sir  T.  Fairfax  Let.  in  12 tk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  3,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give  order  to  Major  Mark¬ 
ham  to  remove  the  forces  from  Belvoir  and  to  disgarrison 
the  place.  1691  Wood  A  tk.  Oxon.  1 1.  298  When  Winchester 
Castle  was  disgarrison’d,  it  was  given  to  him.  1879  Q.  Rev. 
No.  295.  171  Next  year  the  castle  was  disgarrisoned. 

Disgavel  (disg£e#v£l),  v.  Law.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  + 
gavel  (Gavelkind)  sb.]  trans.  To  relieve  or 
exempt  from  the  tenure  of  gavelkind.  Hence 
Disga •veiling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1683  Siderfin  Rep.  1. 137  Les  primer  Statutes  de  Disgavel- 
ing  come  Wiats  Stat.  15  H.  8.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavel¬ 

kind  i.  6  Before  the  Time  of  the  disgavelling  Statute.  1767 
Blackstone  Comm.  II.  85  By  statute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.. 3.  for 
disgavelling  the  lands  of  divers  lords  and  gentlemen  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  they  are  directed  to  be  descendible  for  the 
future  like  other  lands,  which  were  never  holden  by  service 
of  socage.  1875  Blackmore  Alice  Lorraine  I.  xv.  151  The 
land  had  been  disgavelled.  1881  19 tk  Cent.  Aug.  298  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  disgavelling  of  many  estates  . .  the  area 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  law  is  still  large. 

Disgeneral,  Disgenius :  see  Dis-  7  a,  9. 
Disgeneric,  [Dis-  10]  Of  differcm 
genera  :  the  opposite  of  congeneric. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Disgest,  -gestion  :  see  Digest,  Digestion. 

+  Disgentilize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Gentilize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  gentle  rank. 

1621  Court  <5 •  T.  Jas.  /  (1849)  II.  242  Some  say  he  shall. . 
be  quite  diskniqhted  and  disgentilised  for  ever. 

t  Disghibelline,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis- 
7  b.]  trans.  To  distinguish,  as  a  Guelph  from 
a  Ghibelline. 

1672  Marvell  Re  It.  Transp.  1.  299  In  their  conversation 
they  thought  fit  to  take  some  more  license  the  better  to  dis- 
Ghibeline  themselves  from  the  Puritans. 

Disgig  v. :  see  Dis-  7  a. 

+  Disgird,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Gird  v.] 
trans.  To  strip  of  that  which  girds  ;  to  ungird. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1.  780  Afterwards  disgirded 
of  his  militarie  Belt. 

Disgise,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Disguise,  etc. 
t  Disglorify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Glorify  v.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  glory  ;  to  treat 
with  dishonour. 

1577  Dee  Relat.  Spir.  1.  (1659)64  Angels  ..  in  state  dis- 
glorified  and  drent  in  confusion.  1671  Milton  Samson  442 
Disglorified,  blasphem'd  and  had  in  scorn. 

t  Disglo'ry.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Glory  sb.] 
The  opposite  of  glory  :  dishonour. 

1547  64  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  11.  ii,  What  greater 
ground  of  disgiory?  What  greater  occasion  of  dishonour? 
1577  Northbrookk  Dicing  ( 1843)  20  How  can  you  say  that 
you  are  gathered  togither  in  Christes  name,  when  you  doe 
all  things  to  the  disglorie  thereof. 

t  Disglose,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  5  +  glose, 
Gloze  v.]  To  beguile  or  deceive  thoroughly. 

1565  /Sirius  (i860)  23  Surely  my  eyes  do  dysglose  If  yonder 
I  do  not  see  hym  commynge. 

+  Disgloss,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Gloss 
•s$.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  gloss  or  sheen. 

1562  Phaer  /Rncid.  ix.  Ddj,  Stones  with  bumpes  his 
plates  disglosse. 

Disglut,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Glut  v.]  trans. 
To  empty  of  its  contents. 

1800  Hurdis  Fan.  Village  100  The  sportsman's  tube,  dis- 
glutted  o'er  the  lake,  Pours  a  long  echo. 

Disglu'tinate,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Glutix- 
ate  v.]  trans.  To  unglue,  Deglutinate. 

1870  C.  J.  Smith  Syn.  4  Antonyms,  Agglutinate,  Antonym 
. .  Resolve,  Disglut  mate. 

DisgO'dded,  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  God  + 
-ed.]  Deprived  of  godhead  or  divinity ;  ungod¬ 
like. 

1877  Blackie  Wise  Men  36  Leaving  For  the  bright  smile 
that  warms  the  face  o’  the  world  A  bald,  disgodded,  light¬ 
less,  loveless  grey ! 

Disgolf,  obs.  form  of  Disgulf  v. 

Disgood  :  see  Dis-  8. 

[Disgore,  spurious  word  in  Ash,  etc.:  see  Dis¬ 
gorge  3.] 

Vol.  III. 


Disgorge  (disgpudg),  v.  [ad.  OF.  disgorge r 
(mod.F.  ddgorger,  whence  Degorge),  f.  des-,  Dis- 
4+  gorge  throat,  Gorge:  cf.  It.  ( di)sgorgare .] 

1.  trans.  To  eject  or  throw  out  from,  or  as  from, 
the  gorge  or  throat ;  to  vomit  forth  (what  has  been 
swallowed). 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  75  The  which  thre  bestes  so  dredefull 
disgorged  and  caste  out  fyre  of  their  throtes.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  I.  307  [Rats]  swallow,  .them  whole  downe  the  gullet, 
and  afterwards  straine  and  struggle  . .  vntill  they  disgorge 
again  the  feathers  and  hones  that  were  in  their  bellies.  1677 
Otway  Cheats  ofScapin  11.  i,  How  easily  a  Miser  swallows 
a  load,  and  how  difficultly  he  disgorges  a  grain.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. (1776)  VII.  31 1  The  leech .. disgorges  the 
j  blood  it  has  swallowed,  and  it  is  then  kept  for  repeated  ap¬ 
plication.  1873  Miss  Thackeray  Old  Kensington  ii,  Jonah’s 
whale  swallowed  and  disgorged  him  night  after  night. 

b.  Jig.  To  discharge  as  if  from  a  mouth  ;  to 
empty  forth ;  esp.  to  give  up  what  has  been  wrong- 
1  fully  appropriated. 

a  1529  Skki.son  Trouth  4  Information  (R.)  But  woo  to 
suche  informers  . .  That  . .  Disgorgith  theyr  veneme.  1587 
Turberv.  Drag.  T.  (1837)  228  Disgorge  thy  care,  abandon 
feare.  1606  Siiaks.  Tr.  4  Cr.  Prol.  12  The  deepe-drawing 
Barke  do  there  disgorge  Their  warlike  frautage.  1776 
Gibbon  Decl.  4*  -A.  I.  iv.  84  The  dens  of  the  amphitheatre 
disgorged  at  once  a  hundred  lions.  1808  Wellington  in 
Gurw.  Desp,  IV.  121  Some  mode  ..  to  make  the  French 
Generals  disgorge  the  church  plate  which  they  have  stolen. 
1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  I.  ii.  iii.  173  It  was.. time  that 
the  prisons  should  disgorge  their  superfluous  victims.  1882 
J.  Taylor  Sc.  Covenanters  (Cassell)  153  The  grandson  . . 
was  compelled  to  disgorge  the  property  of  which  the  General 
had  plundered  the  Covenanters. 

C  absol . 

1608  Armin  Nest  Ninn.  7  The  World,  ready  to  disgorge  at 
so  homely  a  present.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  223 
After  I  had  disgorg’d  abundantly,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleepe. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  158  The  river  Nile  . .  disgorging  at 
seaven  mouthes  Into  the  Sea.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat. 
II.  Y  iij,  Caverns  full  of  water  . .  disgorging  upon  the  earth. 
1868  Milman  St.  Pauls  351  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
forced  to  disgorge. 

2.  trans.  To  discharge  or  empty  (the  stomach, 
mouth,  breast,  etc.). 

c  1592  Marlowe  Massacre  Paris  in.  ii,  Then  come,  proud 
Guise,  and  here  disgorge  thy  breast.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV, 
1.  iii.  97  So,  so,  (thou  common  Dogge)  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton-bosome  of  the  Royall  Richard.  1637  Heywooij 
Dial.  1.  Wks.  1874  VI.  100  Their  stomacks  some  disgorg’d. 
1861  Hulme  tr.  Moqnin-Tandon  11.  iii.  iv.  146  It  was  the 
custom  to  throw  away  all  leeches  which  had  been  used ;  they 
are  now  disgorged,  and  preserved  for  a  future  occasion, 
b.  rejl .  To  empty  or  discharge  oneself. 

1607  J.  King  Serin.  27  Nov.,  They,  .want  but  meanes  and 
matter  wherein  to  disgordg  themselues.  t'1645  Howell 
Lett.  (1650)  I.  9  The  sea  ..  meeting  ..  rivers  that  descend 
from  Germany  to  disgorge  themselves  into  him.  1679 
Establ.  Test  24  If  the  Spirit  moves,  he  can  disgorge  himself 
against  the  Priests  of  Baal,  the  Hirelings.  1712  Addison 
Sped .  No.  309  F  15  The  four  Rivers  which  disgorge  them¬ 
selves  into  the  Sea  of  Fire.  1868  Hawthorne  Amer.  Note- 
bks.  (1879)  I.  231  Several  vessels  were  disgorging  themselves. 

+  3.  Farriery .  To  dissipate  an  engorgement  or 
congestion  [cf.  F.  degorger  in  same  sense].  Obs. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II.,  Disgorge  [with  Farriers]  is  to  discuss 
or  disperse  an  Inflammation  or  swelling.  1737  [see  De¬ 
gorge].  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Snppl.  s.v.,  If  a  horse’s  legs 
are  gorged  or  swelled,  we  say  he  must  be  walked  out  to 
disgorge  them.  [1775  Ash  mispr.  Disgore ;  whence  in  some 
mod.  Diets.] 

Hence  Disgo  rged  ppl.  a.y  Disgcrrging  vbl.  s 
i6u  Cotgr.,  Desgorge,  disgorged.  Desgorgement ,  a  dis¬ 
gorging.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  255  Woefull  accidents, 
and  superabounding  disgorgings  [floods].  1681  N.  Resbury 
Fun.  Serin.  9  As  he  had  been  a  mighty  devourer  of  Books, 
so  his  very  disgorgings  . .  had  generally  more  relish  than  the 
first  cookery.  1822  T.  L.  Peacock  Maid  Marian  xiv,  The 
reluctant  disgorgings  of  fat  abbots  and  usurers. 

Disgorgement  (disg^ud^ment).  [f.  prec.  vb. 
+  -ment  :  cf.  OF.  desgorgement  (1548  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  action  of  disgorging ;  a  discharging 
as  from  the  throat  or  stomach. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  115  b,  The  cloth  of  golde  shone  by 
the  disgorgements  of  the  water.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  13 
This  River  of  Tyber  . .  made  muster  of  his  extravagant 
disgorgements,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  162  The 
. .  presses  are  openly  defiled  with  the  most  loathsome  dis¬ 
gorgements  of  their  wicked  blasphemies.  1788  Clarkson 
Impol.  Slave  Tr.  55  There,  is  a  continual  disgorgement  of 
seamen  from  these  vessels  into  the  islands.  1837  Blackw. 
Mag.  XLI.  146  The  disgorgement  of  past  plunder. 
Disgorger  (disgpLid^i).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  1 .] 
One  who  or  that  which  disgorges,  spec.  A  device  for 
extracting  a  gorged  hook  from  the  throat  of  a  fish. 

1867  F.  Francis  Angling  iv.  (1880)  129  A  disgorger  . .  is  a 
piece  of  metal  or  bone  with  a  notch  at  the  end.  1875  ‘  Stone¬ 
henge’  Brit.  Sports  1.  v.  iii.  §  10.  337  Attempting,  by  means 
of  the  disgorger,  to  remove  them  while  he  is  alive.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib .  Catal.  62. 

+  DisgO’spel,  v-  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  7  a 
+  Gospel  sb .]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  gospel 
or  of  gospel  character;  to  oust  the  gospel  from 
practical  life.  Hence  +  Disgospelling  ppl.  a. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Sinect.  xii.  Wks.  1738  I.  133  Who  pos¬ 
sess  huge  Benefices  for  lazy  Performances,  great  Promotions 
only  for  the  execution  of  a  cruel  disgospelling  Jurisdiction. 

Disgo'spelize,  v-  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans . 
To  deprive  of  or  exclude  from  the  gospel. 

1888  S.  G.  Osborne  in  Times  6  Oct.  12/3  That  tens  of 
thousands  . .  are  living  disgospelized,  so  born  and  reared  as 
to  be  of  a  race  the  gospel  . .  teachings  cannot  touch. 


t  Disgou*t,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Gout 
sb.~\  trans.  To  free  or  relieve  from  gout. 

1611  Florio  Sgottarc .  .also  to  disgout.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VII.  286  Lord  M.  ..  turning  round  and 
,  round  . .  his  but  just  disgouted  thumb. 

DisgO*vern,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  leave  ungoverned  ;  to  refrain  from  governing. 

1878  H.  Wright  Mental  Trav.  78  The  object  of  states¬ 
manship  at  Nomunniburgh  is  not  to  govern  but  to  disgovern 
as  much  as  possible. 

Dis  gown  (disgau-n),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Gown  sb. : 
cf.  disrobe.]  a.  trans.  To  strip  or  deprive  (any  one) 
of  his  gown,  spec,  of  a  university  or  clerical  gown, 
and  thus  of  the  degree  or  office  which  it  symbolizes, 
b.  inir.  (for  rejl.)  To  throw  off  or  relinquish  one’s 
gown. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  (1740)  222  (D.)  He  disgowned  and 
put  on  a  sword.  1887  Globe  1  Oct.  2/4  [He]  had  been  a 
clergyman,  but  had  been  disgowned  for  malpractices. 

Disgrace  (disgr<Fi-s),  sb.  [a.  F.  disgrace  ‘  a 
disgrace,  an  ill-fortune,  defeature,  mishap  ;  also 
vncomelinesse,  deformitie,  etc.’  (Cotgr.),  ad.  It.  dis- 
grazia  ‘a  disgrace,  a  mishap,  a  misfortune  ’  (Florio), 
f.  Dis-  4  +  grazia  Grace;  cf  Sp.  desgracia  'dis¬ 
grace,  misfortune,  unpleasantness’,  med.L .disgrdtia 
(15th  c.  in  Du  Cange).] 

1.  The  disfavour  of  one  in  a  powerful  or  exalted 
position,  with  the  withdrawal  of  honour,  degrada¬ 
tion,  dishonour,  or  contumely,  which  accompanies 
it :  f  a.  as  exhibited  by  the  personage  who  inflicts 
it  (obs.)  ;  b.  as  incurred  or  experienced  by  the 
victim:  the  state  of  being  out  of  favour  and  honour. 

a.  1581  Petite  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  I.  (1586'  28  b,  Shee 
went  about  to  bring  into  the  disgrace  of  the  Dutches  all 
the  Ladies  of  the  Court.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio 
12  Ambition  and  feare  of  the  Kings  disgrace  were  of  such 
force,  that  the  Nobles,  .durst  not  open  their  mouthes. 

b.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  (1625)  1. 142  The  disgrace 
that  quickly  you  shall  sustaine.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iii.  vi. 
23,  I  heare  Macduffe  Hues  in  disgrace.  1659  B.  Harris 
Parival's  Iron  Age  267  The  Spaniards  offered  him  [Card. 
Mazarin]  all  kindness  of  favour  in  his  disgrace.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  160  The  King  ..  had  determined 
that  the  disgrace  of  the  Hydes  should  be  complete.  Mod. 
The  minister  was  living  in  retirement,  being  in  disgrace  at 
Court. 

+  c.  A  disfavour ;  a  dishonour  ;  an  affront.  Obs. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  To  such  bondage  he  was  . .  tied  by  her 
whose  disgraces  to  him  were  graced  by  her  excellence. 
1586  IJ.  Young  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  206  b,  With  my  un- 
luckie  sport  I  have  gotten  your  disgraces,  a  1626  Bacon 
(Webster  1864),  The  interchange  continually  of  favours 
and  disgraces.  1651  Hobbes  Govt,  <$•  Soc.  xv.  §  18.  257  If 
it  command  somewhat  to  be.  .done,  which  is  not  a  disgrace 
to  God  directly,  but  from  whence  by  reasoning  disgracefull 
consequences  may  be  derived.  1739  Cibber  Apol.  (1756)  I. 
296  Several  little  disgraces  were  put  upon  them. 

+  2.  The  disfavour  of  Fortune  (as  a  disposer  of 
human  affairs) ;  adverse  fortune,  misfortune.  Obs. 

1590  Greene  Neuer  too  late  (1600)  2  Midst  the  riches  of 
his  face,  Griefe  deciphred  high  disgrace.  1600  E.  Blount 
tr.  Conestaggio  15  Sent  his  ambassadors  to  the  said  King, 
letting  him  understand  of  his  disgrace.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  i.  1  No  disgrace  of  Fortune  ought  to  esloign 
us.  .from  the  duty  which  we  are  bound  to  render  unto  God. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  143  That  other  looks  like 
Nature  in  Disgrace. 

f  b.  A  misfortune.  Obs. 

1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  173  With  these  dis¬ 
graces  upon  them  and  the  hand  of  God  helping  . .  us.  1627 
Lisander  §  Cal.  iv.  74,  I  shall  alwaies  bless  my  disgraces 
which  have  wrought  mee  this  felicity.  1748  Smollett  Rod. 
Rand.  (1780)  I.  187  Notwithstanding  the  disgraces  which 
had  fallen  to  her  share,  she  had  not  been  so  unlucky  as 
many  others. 

3.  Dishonour  in  general  or  public  estimation ; 
ignominy,  shame. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  i.  133,  I  slew  him  not;  but  (to 
mine  owne  disgrace)  Neglected  my  sworne  duty  in  that 
case.  1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Adinir.  Events  54 
If  ever  he  saw  him  approach  his  wife,  he  would., 
resist  force  by  force  . .  to  drive  disgrace  from  his  house, 
1728  Pope  Dune.  11.  175  A  second  effort  brought  but  new 
disgrace.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  xi.  467  The 
disgrace  which  the  queen's  conduct  had  brought  upon  her 
family.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Roinola  11.  xxiii,  Tito  shrank  with 
shuddering  dread  from  disgrace. 

f  4.  The  expression  of  dishonour  and  reprobation  ; 
opprobrium,  reproach,  disparagement ;  an  expres¬ 
sion  or  term  of  reprobation.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625^  86  When  ..  a  word 
is  either  in  praise  or  disgrace  . .  repeated.  1608  Bp.  Hall 
Char.  Verines  V.  102  If  hee  list  not  to  give  a  verbal 
disgrace,  yet  hee  shakes  his  head  and  smiles.  1617  —  Recoil. 
Treat.  977  Every  vice  hath  a  title,  and  every  vertue  a  dis. 
grace.  1660  Trial  Regie.  174  You  spake  . .  against  the 
King  by  way  of  disgrace  against  him  and  his  family.  1676 
Hobbes  Iliad  in.  33  Then  Hector  him  with  words  of  great 
disgrace  Reproved.  [1855  Tennyson  Maud  11.  i.  14  He  . . 
Heap'd  on  her  terms  of  disgrace.] 

5.  An  occasion  or  cause  of  shame  or  dishonour  ; 
that  which  brings  into  dishonour. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  i.  31  To  all  knighthood  it  is  foule 
disgrace,  That  such  a  cursed  creature  lives  so  long  a  space. 
1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  it.  ii.  15  What  a  disgrace  is  it  to 
me,  to  remember  thy  name?  <71710  Baynard  (J.),  And  is  it 
not  a  foul  disgrace,  To  lose  the  boltsprit  of  thy  face  ?  1856 

Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  69,  I  found 
the  two  disgraces  . .  are.  first,  disloyalty  to  Church  and 
State,  and,  second,  to  be  Dorn  poor,  or  to  come  to  poverty. 


DISGRACE. 


DISGRADER. 


1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  178  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  ! 
words  without  ideas  a  disgrace  to  a  man  of  sense? 

■(■6.  Marring  of  the  grace  of  anything ;  disfigure¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

1581  Pettie  Grtazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  hi.  (1586)  126  To  take 
away  some  wart,  moale,  spot,  or  such  like  disgrace  com* 
ming  by  chaunce.  1598  St.  Johns  Coll.  Agreem.  in  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  251  The  Chimneys  . .  shalbe 
taken  dowen  and  Raysed  in  some  other  Convenient  place 
without  disgrace  of  the  new  court. 

7.  Want  of  grace.  +  a.  of  person  :  ill-favoured¬ 
ness  (obs.)  ;  b.  of  mind :  ungracious  condition  or 
character,  rare. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  xii.  28  Their  garments  . .  Being  all 
rag’d  and  tatter’d,  their  disgraces  Did  much  the  more  aug¬ 
ment.  1861  T.  Winthrop  Cecil  Dreeme  v.  (1876)  75  Even 
a  coat  may  be  one  of  the  outward  signs  by  which  we  betray 
the  grace  or  disgrace  that  is  in  us. 

Disgrace  (disgr£l*s),  v.  [a.  F.  disgracier  (1552 
in  Iiatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  disgraziare ,  f.  disgrazia 
(see  prec.).  So  Sp.  desgraciar.] 

+  1.  trans .  To  undo  or  mar  the  grace  of;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  (outward)  grace  ;  to  disfigure.  Obs. 

1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  ciii.  16  Like  the  flower  . . 
Whose  glosse  and  beauty  stormy  winds  do  utterly  disgrace. 
1551  Robinson  tr.  Mores  Utop.  14  Rude  and  vnlearned 
speche  defaceth  and  disgraceth  a  very  good  matter.  1555 
Watreman  Fardle  Facious  1.  v.  60  The  woman  had  her 
nose  cut  of,  wherwith  . .  the  whole  beautie  of  her  face  was 
disgraced.  1577  K.  Googe  II cresbach's  Hush.  11.  (1586) 
115  b,  His  paunch  shal  the  lesse  appeer,  which  both  dis¬ 
graceth  him  and  burdneth  him.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit .  24 
The  slightest  sketch  . .  Is  by  ill-colouring  but  the  more  dis¬ 
grac'd.  1781  Cowper  Convers.  51  Withered  stumps  dis¬ 
grace  the  sylvan  scene. 

t  2.  To  put  to  shame,  put  out  of  countenance  by 
eclipsing.  Obs. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  35  Flora  seeing  her  face, 
bids  al  her  glorious  flowers  close  themselues,  as  being  by 
her  beautie  disgraced.  1591  Nashe  Pref.  to  Sidney's  A  sir. 

<S-  Stella ,  In  thee  . .  the  Lesbian  Sappho  with  her  lyric 
harpe  is  disgraced. 

f  b.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  abash,  dismay. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  160  Casting,  .burning 
torches  into  the  face  of  the  elephant ;  by  which  the  huge 
beast  is  not  a  little  disgraced  and  terrified. 

3.  To  put  out  of  grace  or  favour;  to  treat  with 
disfavour,  and  hence  with  dishonour ;  to  dismiss 
from  (royal,  etc.)  favour  and  honour. 

1593  Nashe  4  Lett.  Confut.  43  Followers,  whose  dutifull 
seruice  must  not  bee  disgrac'd  with  a  bitter  repulse  in  anie 
suite.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  62  Although  he 
were  without  lands,  and  disgraced  by  Henry,  yet  being 
favoured  by  the  people,  he  supposed  that  Henry  dying,  he 
shoulde  . .  be  crowned.  1617  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  133 
How  easie  is  it  for  such  a  man,  whiles  the  world  disgraces 
him,  at  once  to  scorne  and  pitty  it.  1711  Pope  Temp. 
Fame  294  Some  she  disgrac’d,  and  some  with  honours 
crown’d.  ■745 P.  T  homas  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  216  His  Sub¬ 
jects.  .whom  he  either  disgraces  or  honours.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  268  Queensberry  was  disgraced  for  refusing 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

f  4.  To  bring  into  disfavour  {with  any  one),  or 
into  the  bad  graces  of  any  one.  Obs. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  iii.  79  Our  Brother  is  imprison’d 
by  your  meanes,  My  selfe  disgrac’d,  and  the  Nobilitie  Held 
in  contempt.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  35  Which  his 
enimies  tooke  as  an  occasion  to  disgrace  him  with  the  King. 

+  5.  To  cast  shame  or  discredit  upon;  to  bring 
(intentionally)  into  disgrace.  Obs. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  6  How  sociablely 
he  hath  delt  bi  me  . .  to  disgrace  and  slaunder  me  in  the 
toun.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in.  ii.  130  As  I  wooed  for 
thee  to  obtaine  her,  I  will  joyne  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 
a  1715  Burnet  (J.),  Men’s  passions  will  carry  them  far  in 
misrepresenting  an  opinion  which  they  have  a  mind  to  dis¬ 
grace. 

f  b.  To  put  to  shame.  Obs. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  m.  viii.  (1611)  97  They  never  vse 
reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason.  1595  T.  Edwards 
Cephalns  <$•  Proems  (1878)  45  For  he  that  sorrow  hath  pos- 
sest,  at  last  In  telling  of  his  tale  is  quite  disgra’st. 

f  6.  To  speak  of  dishonouringly ;  to  reprobate, 
disparage,  revile,  vilify,  speak  slightingly  of. 
Obs. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xix.  (Arb.)  57  Such  .. 
would  peraduenture  reproue  and  disgrace  euery  Romance, 
or  short  historical!  ditty.  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad  1.  24  The 
general  ..  viciously  disgrac'd  With  violent  terms  the  priest. 
161a  Drayton  Poly-olb.\ i.  Notes  93  A  Patriot,  and  so  true, 
that  it  to  death  him  greeues  To  heare  his  Wales  disgrac't. 
1671  Baxter  Holiness  Design  Chr.  lxiv.  19  They  all  agree 
to  cry  down  sin  in  the  general  and  to  disgrace  it.  1720 
Lett.fr.  London  Jrnl.  (1721)  46  Again  he  disgraces  the 
Ale. 

7.  To  bring  (as  an  incidental  consequence)  shame, 
dishonour,  or  discredit  upon  ;  to  be  a  disgrace  or 
shame  to  ;  to  reflect  dishonour  upon. 

[1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  236  Leauing  only  Mopsa 
behind,  who  disgraced  weeping  with  her  countenance.]  1593 
Shaks.  Lucr.  718  Against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced. 
1600  — A.  Y.  L.  11.  iv.  4,  I  could  finde  in  my  heart  to 
disgrace  my  mans  apparell,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman.  1608 
D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  Sf  Mor.  116  b,  Often  ..  such  as  became 
a  meaner  part  well,  have  failed  in  a  greater,  and  disgraced 
it.  1752  Johnson  Ra?nbler  No.  196  p  7  Of  his  children  . . 
some  may  disgrace  him  by  their  follies.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc. 
531  Such  vicious  habits  as  disgrace  his  name.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  E?ig.  I.  187  The  atrocities  which  had  disgraced  the 
insurrection  of  Ulster.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  E?ig.  I. 
479  The  most  cruel  act  against  heretics  that  disgraced  our 
Statute  Book. 
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Hence  Disgra'ced  ppl.  a.,  Disgra’eing  vbl.  sl>. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda' s  Cong.  E.  Did.  xvii. 
45  He  thought  the  same  a  disgracing  vnto  him.  1591 
Shaks.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  123  Your  Grace  is  welcome  to 
a  man  disgrac'd.  1592  R.  D.  Ilypncrotomachia  94  They 
would  . .  fling  the  same  [flowers]  in  the  faces  of  their  pursu¬ 
ing  lovers  . .  maintaining  their  fained  dis-gracings.  a  1679 
Hobbes  Rhet.  11.  ii.  (1681)  47  Contumely,  is  the  disgracing 
of  another  for  his  own  pastime.  1802  Mrs.  Jane  West  Inf. 
Father  III.  145  The  poor,  .disgraced  Selborne.  1807  Sir  R. 
Wilson  Jrnl.  12  July  in  Life { 1862)  II.  viii.  309  As  Buona¬ 
parte  passed  ..  he  gave  the  right-hand  file  one  of  his  dis¬ 
gracing  crosses. 

Disgraceful  (disgr^i-sful),  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.  + 
-ful  :  cf.  graceful.'] 

fl.  Void  of  grace,  unbecoming,  nnpleasing:  tbe 
opposite  of  graceful.  Obs. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  86  Away  with  these  dis¬ 
graceful!  wayling  Robes  !  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  67  A  cer¬ 

tain  blacke  powder  ..  which  by  the  not  disgracefull  stain¬ 
ing  of  the  lids,  doth  better  set  forth  the  whitenesse  of  the 
eye.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  180  Whatever  is  counterfeit 
grows  nauseous  and  disgraceful,  even  with  those  things, 
which  when  natural  are  most  graceful  and  charming. 

2.  Full  of,  or  fraught  with,  disgrace  ;  that  brings 
disgrace  upon  the  agent ;  shameful,  dishonourable, 
disreputable. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  v.  lxiv,  Stained  with  black  dis¬ 
graceful  crimes,  a  1744  Pope  (J.\  To  retire  behind  their 
chariots  was  as  little  disgraceful  then,  as  it  is  now  to  alight 
from  one’s  horse  in  a  battle.  1794  Southey  Botany- Bay 
Ed.  iii,  The  poor  soldier  ..  goes  In  disgraceful  retreat 
through  a  country  of  foes.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  3. 
185  The  disgraceful  submission  of  their  leaders.  1892  Sir 
A.  Kekewich  in  Law  Timed  Rep.  140/i,  I  do  think  it  is 
disgraceful  for  directors  to  ..  issue  such  a  prospectus. 

3.  Inflicting  disgrace,  disgracing,  degrading,  op¬ 
probrious,  contumelious,  a.  Of  actions. 

1640  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Whs.  (1660)  39  Our  speculative  skill 
is  wont  to  be  upbraided  to  us,  in  a  disgracefull  comparison 
of  our  unanswerable  practise.  1651  [see  Disgrace  sb.  1  c]. 
1764  Foote  Patron  iii.  Wks.  1799  I.  358  Such  disgraceful, 
such  contemptible  treatment !  1836  H.  Coleridge  North. 
Worthies  (1852)  I.  49  It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Samuel  . . 
ever  submitted  to  this  disgraceful  punishment. 

+  b.  Of  words.  Obs. 

1608-ix  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  <$•  Vojuesj.  §  52  In  the  revenge 
of  a  disgracefull  word  against  themselves.  1611  Cotgr. 
s.  v.  Vilenie ,  Laidc  Vilenie ,  slaunderous,  reproachfull,  dis¬ 
gracefull,  defamatorie  tearmes.  1613  Sir  F.  Cottington 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  109  If  any  of  base  qualyty 
shall  use  disgracefull  wordes  unto  a  Jintleman,  he  is  . .  sent 
to  the  gallies.  1774  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  vi.  (1876)  383 
These  terrific  and  disgraceful  epithets  with  which  the  poor 
imitators  are  so  often  loaded. 

Disgracefully  (disgr^-sftili),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly  -.]  In  a  disgraceful  manner,  with  disgrace; 
shamefully,  ignominiously.  f  Formerly  also,  With 
opprobrium,  opprobriously,  contumeliously. 

1604  Hieron  Wks.  I.  478  Some  of  whom  to  my  griefe 
I  haue  heard  speake  very  disgracefully,  some  very  scorne- 
fully.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  11  The  scholars 
of  Oxford  took  up  the  body  of  the  wife  of  Peter  Martyr, 
who  formerly  had  been  disgracefully  buried  in  a  dunghill. 
1781  Cowper  Expost.  663  His  [name]  that  seraphs  tremble 
at,  is  hung  Disgracefully  on  every  trifler’s  tongue.  1893 
J.  Strong  New  Era  xvi.  357  Its  progress  is  painfully  and 
disgracefully  slow.  Mod.  The  work  has  been  disgracefully 
scamped. 

Disgra’cefulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  disgraceful; 
shamefulness,  ignominy. 

.581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  61  These  men.  .by  their 
owne  disgracefulnes,  disgrace  the  most  gracefull  Poesie. 
1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  III.  486,  I  knew  . .  that  there  was 
no  disgracefulness  in  him  . .  the  turpitude  and  disgraceful¬ 
ness  were  in  my  sister.  1880  Daily  News  9  Jan.  5/2  Bar¬ 
barous  as  hanging  is,  its  disgracefulness  and  horror  possibly 
act  as  deterrent  influences. 

+  Disgra’cement.  Obs.  ff.  Disgrace  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  disgracing;  also,  cover. 
that  which  causes  disgrace. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  1  Synce  we  haue  ben 
spoyled  of  the  diuine  apparell,  our  shameful  nakednesse  dis- 
closeth  an  infinite  heape  of  filthy  disgracementes.  1581  J. 
Bell  H addons  Answ.  Osor.  454  Defacinges  and  dis- 
gracements  of  Religion.  1647  H.  More  Poems  169  That 
disgracement  of  Philosophic  ..  this  Theorie  Might  take 
't  away. 

Disgracer  (disgr*Psai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  U] 
One  who  or  that  which  disgraces ;  one  that  ex¬ 
poses  to  shame  or  causes  ignominy ;  f  an  oppro¬ 
brious  reviler  (obs.). 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  46  The  . .  continuall  disgracer  of 
Gods  Veritie.  1589  Nashe  Almond  for  Parrat  15  a,  He 
began  to  . .  shew  himselfe  openly  a  studious  disgracer  of 
antiquitie.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  <$•  Snlj.  267  A  Reproacher 
or  disgracer  of  his  Majesties  Government.  1732  Swift 
Exam.  Abuses  Dublin ,  I  have  given  good  advice  to  those 
infamous  disgracers  of  their  sex.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ. 
France  I.  382  Who  ..were  such  disgracers  of  human 
nature. 

||  Disgracia,  -grazia.  [Sp.  dcsgracia  (-gra)>ya) 
j  disgrace,  misfortune,  unpleasantness,  It.  disgrazia 
(-gratsya),  formerly  disgratia.]  An  unpleasant 
accident,  misfortune. 

•739  Cibber  Apol.  (1756)  I.  114  When  it  has  been  his.  ill 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  disgraccia.  1845  Ld.  Campbell 
Chancellors  (1857)  XV.  lxxxix.  174  This  disgrazia  happened 
|  from  meeting  a  line  of  brewer’s  drays  at  Charing  Cross. 


+  Disgra’ciately,  adv.  Obs.  rare— l.  [as  if 
f.  *disgraciale  adj.,  ad.  It.  disgraziato,  in  Florio 
disgratiato  ‘graceless’.]  Ill-favouredly,  unhappily, 
unpleasingly. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  1.  i.  §  28  All  this  he  would  most  dis- 
graciately  obtrude  by  his  quaint  Touch  of 1  confirming  all  ’. 

Disgracious  (disgr^-Jas),  a-  Also  6-7  -tious. 
[a.  F.  disgracieux  (1518  in  Iiatz.-Darm.),  f.  Dis-  4 
+gracieux,  perh.  after  It.  disgrazioso  ‘graceless, 
full  of  disgrace’,  (Florio):  cf.  Gracious.] 

I.  Ungracious,  unfavourable,  unkind.  ?  Obs. 

1598  J.  Dickenson  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  144  Deigne 
rather  to  quicken  them  by  a  gracious  regard,  then  to  kill 
them  by  a  disgratious  repulse.  1603  Brf.ton  Digit,  or  Ind. 
Men  207  What  indignities  are  these  to  prove  the  disgratious 
Nature  of  Man  ?  1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  X  LIX.  343  Any 
one  of  the  disgracious  cavillers. 

+  2.  Out  of  favour ;  in  disfavour ;  disliked. 
Obs. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  ///,  in.  vii.  112  I  doe  suspect  I  haue 
done  some  offence,  That  seemes  disgracious  in  the  Cities- 
eye.  Ibid.  iv.  iv.  177  If  I  he  so  disgracious  in  your  eye,  Let 
me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  Madam.  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  (1632)  849  As  for  these  causes  he  was 
in  highest  grace  with  the  King,  so  hee  was  the  more  dis¬ 
gracious  or  hated  of  the  people. 

f  3.  Disgraceful,  shameful.  Obs. 

1615  Trades  Incr.  in  Harl,  Misc.  (Math.)  III.  308  The  lazy 
and  disgracious  merchandise  of  our  coasters. 

4.  Without  grace  of  manner;  uncomely ;.  unbe¬ 
coming. 

1870  Morier  Rep.  Land  Tenure  in  Pari.  Papers CLX1II. 
202,  I  heard  general  complaints  . .  of  their  [the  women's] 
disgracious  attempts  to  follow  the  fashions. 

t  Disgraxiously,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -lt  2.] 
In  a  disgracious  manner;  with  disgrace  or  indig¬ 
nity  ;  without  grace,  ungraciously. 

1618  Hist.  P.  Warbeck  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  95 
He  read  it  in  publick,  and  that  so  disgraciously  [etc.].  1619 

Time's  Storehouse  ii.  182  (L.)  All.  .were  eyther  at  last  dis¬ 
graciously  killed,  or  else  receyved  some  great  overthrow. 

t  Disgra*cive,  a.  Obs .  rare .  [irreg.  f.  Dis¬ 
grace  v.  +  -ive  :  cf.  coercive,]  Conveying  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  disgrace  or  reproach ;  disgraceful,  shameful. 

1602  Boys  Wks.  412  The  Syrian  raca,  which  is  a  disgracive 
term.  1627  Feltham  Resofoes  1.  xxvii.  47  They  are  unwisely 
ashamed  of  an  ignorance,  which  is  not  disgraciue.  Ibid.  1. 
lxxviii.  120  He  that  will  question  euery  disgraciue  word, 
which  he  hears  is  spoken  of  him,  shall  haue  much  trouble. 

Degradation  (disgrade -Jan).  ?  Obs.  [n.  of 
action  f.  Disgrade  v.]  Punitive  deprivation  of 
rank,  degree,  or  dignity  ;  =  Degradation  1  i. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl .,  Degradation ,  in  our  law-books 
called  degradation,  and  deposition.  [Not  in  Tenues  de  la 
Ley ,  Cowell,  Blount,  who  have  disgrade,  but  not  degrada¬ 
tion.]  1861  Wi  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  291/2  Degradation, 
Deposition,  or  Degradation  ;  the  stripping  a  person  for  ever 
of  a  dignity  or  degree  of  honour. 

Disgrade  (disgi\?i‘d),  v.  Also  5-6  dysgrade, 
dis-,  dysgrate,  6  desgrade.  [ad.  OF.  desgrader , 
by-form  of  degradery  ad.  late  L.  degradare ,  Pr.  de - 
gradary  desgradar :  for  frequent  Romanic  inter¬ 
change  of  de-,  dcs-y  see  De-  I.  6.]  trans.  To  depose 
formally,  as  a  punitive  measure,  from  honourable 
rank,  degree,  or  dignity  ;  =  Degrade  v.  2. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Rochas  viii.  i.  (1554)  177  b,  Fortune  list  him 
to  disgrade  Among  his  knightes.  1569  Newton  Cicero's 
Olde  Age  28  b,  Sore  against  my  will  was  it,  when  I  deposed 
and  dysgraded  L.  Flaminius  of  his  senatourship.  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvii.  (1632)  869  He  was  first  solemnly 
disgraded,  his  guilt  spurs  cut  from  his  heeles  by  the  Master- 
Cooke.  1880  Dixon  Wmdsor  III.  vii.  67  Voted  that  the 
late  duke  be  disgraded  from  his  dignity  as  a  knight.  1888 
Circular  to  Senate  by  Coll,  of  Med.  Durham  Univ.,  Sup¬ 
posing  the  Durham  University  to  possess  already  the  power 
to  disgrade  its  Graduates. 

b.  To  deprive  of  ecclesiastical  status;  ^De¬ 
grade  v.  2  b. 

CX380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  246  Ony  symple  mon  ..  schal 
be  enprisoned,  disgratid  or  brent.  1460  Capgrave  Chr  on. 
112  Formosus.. was  disgraded  be  Jon  the  Pope  fro  all  the 
ordres  of  the  Oierch  onto  lay  astat.  1586  Exam.  II. 
Barr  owe,  etc.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  28  Q.  Are  yow  a 
Minister?  A.  No,  I  was  one  after  your  orders.  (?•  Who 
disgraded  jtow?  A.  I  disgraded  my  self  through  Gods 
mercy  by  repentance.  1641  Prynne  Antip.  98  They  did  not 
disgrade  and  deprive  from  holy  Orders  such  Malefactors. 

Ilence  DisgraCed  ppl.  a.y  Disgracing  vbl. 
sb. 

1 531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  1  A  certificat  under  his  seale 
testifiynge  the  said  disgradinge.  1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries 

II.  L  iv  (T.  s.v.  Degrade ),  He  once  yet  againe  departed  the 
realme  with  his  disgraded  abbots.  1602  Segar  Hon.  Mil. 
<$•  Civ.  11.  iv.  55  The  King  of  Armes  and  other  Heralds  cast 
the  warme  water  vpon  the  disgraded  Knights  face  . .  saying 
Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  called  by  thy  right  name,  Traitour. 
1641  Tenues  de  la  Ley  (1708)  257  By  the  Canon  Law  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Disgradings ;  the  one  summary,  by  word 
only,  and  the  other  solemn,  by  Devesting  the  party  disgraded 
from  . .  the  Ensigns  of  his  Order  or  Degree. 

+  Disgradement.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [f.  prec.  + 

-ment.]  =  Degradation  ;  Degradation1  i. 

1538  Fitzherb.  Just.  Peas  107  b,  With  certifycat  therof 
under  his  seall  testifyenge  the  sayde  dysgradement. 

+  Disgra'der.  Obs.  rare— 1.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er>.] 
One  who  degrades  from  a  position  of  honour. 

a  1602  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  Pref.  (1618) 
17  Disgracers  and  disgraders  of  the  Scripture  haue  taught 
men  to  say,  that  the  copies  are  corrupted. 
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t  Disgra'cliiate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  +  Gra¬ 
duate  sb.']  traus.  Tu  depose  from  a  degree  or  dig¬ 
nity,  deprive  of  rank  or  privilege;  =  Disgbade, 
Deguaduate. 

1528  Tindale  Obcd.  Chr.  Man  73  b,  Yf  they  be  of  mine 
anointed,  and  beare  my  marke,  disgresse  them  (I  wold  saye, 
disgraduate  them).  1550  Nicolls  Tkucyd.  135  (R.)  The 
saide  Lacedemonions  did  desgraduate  and  declaire  those  to 
be  deffamed  and  dishonoured,  that  were  takene  by  the 
Athenyans  in  the  Islande. 

t  Disgree',  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  desgre-cr 
(Froissart)  to  disagree,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  grter  to 
agree :  see  Gree  v.]  intr.  To  be  out  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  harmony ;  to  Disagree. 

1530  Palsgr.  519/1,  I  disgre,  I  agre  a  mysse,  as  syngars 
do,  or  one  note  with  an  other.  .These  synggyng  men  disgree. 

+  Disgree  ment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ment.]  Discord,  Disagreement. 

1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  vii.  148  Without  disgrement  or 
contradiccyon. 

Disgregate  (di'sgr/g^t),  v.  [f.  L.  disgregcit -, 
ppl.  stem  of  disgregdre  to  separate,  f.  Dis-  1  + 
greg-em  ( grex )  flock,  gregdre  to  collect  (in a  flock).] 
Hence  Di’sgregated  ppl.  a. 

+  1.  trans.  To  separate,  sunder,  sever  (from). 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  64  b,  It  pleased  our  lotting  cruci¬ 
fied  Lord  . .  to  disgregate  his  gifts  from  the  ordinarie 
meanes. 

2.  To  separate  into  individual  parts,  disintegrate. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  630  (R.)  Heat  doth  loosen, 
disgregate,  scatter,  and  dissolve  all  thick  things.  1660 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  ix.  (1701)  422/1  Heat  seems  to  consist 
of  rare  parts,  and  disgregates  bodies.  1726  Monro  Anat. 
Nerves  (1741)  4  The  Dura  Mater  is  closely  wrapt  round 
them,  to  collect  their  disgregated  Fibres. 

+  3.  According  to  obsolete  theories  of  vision  :  To 
scatter  or  make  divergent  (the  visual  rays)  ;  hence, 
to  dazzle,  confuse,  or  dim  (the  sight).  Obs. 

a  1631  Donne  Serin,  xevi.  IV.  245  The  beanies  of  their 
eyes  were  scattered  and  disgregated  . .  so  as  that  they  could 
not  confidently  discern  him.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  11.  li,  Her 
sight  is  presently  dazled  and  disgregated  with  the  refulgency. 
Ibid.  I.  vi.  lv,  Black  doth  congregat,  unite  and  fortifie  the 
sight;  the  other  doth  disgregat,  scatter  and  enfeeble  it. 

Disgregation  (disgr/gf”' jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  prec. :  see  -ation.]  Separation  of  individuals 
from  a  company,  or  of  component  parts  from  a 
whole  mass ;  disintegration, dispersal ;  spec,  in  Chem. 
separation  of  the  molecules  of  a  substance  by  heat 
or  other  agency. 

1611  Florio  Disgregat  tone,  a  scattering,  a  disgregation. 
n  1626  Bi*.  Andrewes  in  Southey  Com.-pl.  Bk.  Ser.  1. 
(1850)  354  Without  it  [concord]  a  gregation  it  may  be,  but 
no  congregation.  The  con  is  gone;  a  disgregation  rather. 
1653  M anton  Exp.  James  v.  9  In  troubles  there  are  not  so 
many  scatterings  and  disgregations  in  Christ’s  flock.  1684 
tr.  Bonet's  Merc .  Comp  it.  xix.  763  These  diseases  do 
presuppose  a  Disgregation  of  Humours.  1865  Grote  Plato 
I.  i.  56  The  partial  disgregation  of  the  chaotic  mass. 

Disgress,  -ion,  obs.  ff.  Digress,  -ion. 

+  Disgre’ss,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [?  f.  Dis-  7  a  + 
L.  gressus  step,  taken  as  =  gradns  step,  degree, 
position  ;  and  hence  a  synonym  of  Disgrade.  (Or 
possibly  an  early  corrupt  form  of  Disgrace  v.)] 

1528  [see  Disgraduate]. 

+  Disgross  (disgrou-s),  v.  Obs.  [ad.  i6thc.  F. 
desgrossir,  desgrosser  ‘to  lessen,  make  small,  fine, 
or  less  grosse,  to  polish,  refine’  (Cotgr.  1611), 
mod.F.  degrossir,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +gros,  grosse  thick, 
big,  Gross.]  trans.  To  make  finer  or  less  gross; 
spec,  applied  to  the  initial  reduction  in  thickness 
of  metal  bars  that  are  to  be  made  into  wire. 

1611  Florio  Disgrossamento ,  a  refining,  a  disgrossing. 
1636  Patent  Rolls  7  May,  Fyning,  refyning,  disgrossing  . . 
of  all  gold  and  silver.  1662  Petty  Taxes  85  If  bullion  be 
wrought  into  plate  and  utensils,  or  disgrost  into  wire  or  lace. 
1687  M.  Taubman  London's  Tri.  6  In  another  apartment  is 
. .  Disgrossing,  Flatting  and  Drawing  of  Gold . .  Wyre.  1823 
Hone  Anc.  Myst.  250. 

b.  fig.  (unless  misread  for  disqwss ,  Discuss). 

1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  XI.  330  The  matters  ..  beyng 
not  before  disgrossed  and  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

+  Disgru'bble,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  5  + 
*grubble,  perh.  for  grumble .]  =  Disgruntle. 

1689  C.  Hatton  16  Apr.  in  II.  Corr.  (1878)  II.  13 1  Sr  Rb 
Atkins  is  soe  disgrubbl’d  not  to  be  Ch.  J.  of  y°  Com.  Pleases 
yl  he  sath  he  will  not  have  his  brothers  scimm  milke. 

Disgruntle  (disgrzrnt’l),  v.  Now  chiefly  U.S. 
ff.  Dis-  5  +  Guuntle  v.  freq.  of  Grunt],  trans. 
To  put  into  sulky  dissatisfaction  or  ill-humour ;  to 
chagrin,  disgust.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple . 

1682  H.  Cave  Hist.  Popery  IV.  79  Hodge  was  a  little  dis¬ 
gruntled  at  that  Inscription.  /Z1683  Sir  P.  Warwick  Mem. 
Chas.  /  (1701)  226  [He]  would  not  be  sent  unto  her  house  . . 
which  the  Lady  was  much  disgruntled  at.  1726  Amherst 
Terrae  Fit,  xlviii.  256  M’Phelim  finds  his  prince  a  little  dis¬ 
gruntled.  1862  C.  Thornton  Conyers  Lea  xii.  224  The  fair 
Tabitha  retired  to  her  room  somewhat  disgruntled.  1884 
Lisbon  (Dakota)  Star  18  July,  [He]  is  very  much  disgruntled 
at  Cleveland’s  nomination. 

Hence  Disgru  ntled  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Disgru  ntle- 
ment,  moody  discontent. 

1847-78  Halliw.,  Disgruntled,  discomposed.  Clone.  1889 
Voice  (N.Y.)  12  Sept.,  Partisans  in  all  stages  of  disgruntle- 
ment  were  wandering  aimlessly  about.  1891  Bryce  in  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  Jan.,  A  melancholy  or  gloomy  or — to  use  an 
expressive  American  term — a  ‘  disgruntled '  temper. 


Disguisal  (disgoi-zal).  rare.  [f.  Disguise  v. 
+  -AL.j  The  action  of  disguising. 

1652  Cotterell  tr.  Cassandra  in.  208  To  open  his  heart 
to  her  without  any  disguisal.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  488  The 
'  covering  invented  for  their  disguisal. 

Disguise  (disgoi’z),  v.  Forms :  4  degise, 
(-gyse,  desgyze),  4-5  des-,  disgise,  -gyse,  dys- 
guyse,  5-6  disguyse,  5-7  desguise,  5-  disguise, 
(6  disgetuse,  6-7  disguize ;  Sc.  6  dis(s)agyse, 
dissagyiss).  [ME.  desgise-n ,  degise-n ,  etc.,  a. 
OF.  desguisier ,  deguisicr  (nth  c.  in  Littre),  later 
desguise r,  mod.F.  dlguiscr,  *=  Pr.  desguisar ,  f.  des-, 
j  de-  (De-  I.  6)  +  Romanic  (It.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  Pr.)  guisa , 

.  F .guise  (nth  c.),  a.  OPIG.  wisa  manner,  mode, 

'  appearance  (cf.  YVise  sb.)  :  the  primary  sense  was 
j  thus  1  to  put  out  of  one’s  usual  guise,  manner,  or 
!  mode  (of  dress,  etc.).’] 

i  +1.  trans.  To  alter  the  guise  or  fashion  of  dress 
and  appearance  of  (any  one) ;  esp.  to  dress  in  a 
fashion  different  from  what  has  been  customary  or 
considered  appropriate  to  position,  etc. ;  to  dress 
up  fantastically  or  ostentatiously;  to  deck  out.  Obs. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Edzv.  1 1,  255  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
335  Nu  ben  theih  so  degysed  and  diverseliche  i-diht,Unnethe 
may  men  knowe  a  gleman  from  a  kniht.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI. 
A.  Prol.  24  In  Cuntinaunce  of  clo}?inge  queinteliche  de-gyset. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2250  He  that  lovetn  frewely  Shulde. .  hym 
disgysen  in  queyntyse.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxix. 
209  Mortimer  disgised  him  with  wonder  riche  clothes  out 
of  al  maner  reson  both  of  shapyng  and  of  weryng.  1539 
T.  Chapman  in  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  p.  xv,  The  per- 
feccion  of  Christian  livyng  dothe  not  consiste  in  dome  cere- 
monyes.  .disgeasing  our  selffes  aftyr  straunge  fassions.  1563 
Horn.  u.Exc.Appar.  (1859)312  Many  men  care  not  what  they 
spend  in  disguising  themselves,  ever . .  inventing  new  fashions. 

+  2.  To  make  different  in  manner,  mode,  or  dress 
(t from  others).  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  97  Hi  is  zo+liche  newe  and  desgised  uram 
o}?re  la;$es.  c  1430  Lyug.  Min.  Poems  90  (Miitz.)  Amonges 
wymmen  he  spanne,  In  theyre  habyte  disguysed  from  a  man. 
1555  Watreman  L'ardle  Eacions  11.  iv.  143  Thei  ware  dis¬ 
guised  fro  ye  commune  maner  of  other. 

+  3.  To  transform  ;  to  alter  in  appearance  ( from 
the  proper  or  natural  manner,  shape,  etc.);  to 
disfigure.  Obs . 

1393  Gower  Conf.  1. 16  pei  scholden  noght  . .  The  Papacie 
so  desguise  vpon  diuerse  eleccion.  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus . 
xii.  18  Whyle  he  maketh  many  wordes,  he  shall  dysguyse  his 
countenaunce.  ?  a  1550  Dunbar's  Poems ,  Ereiris  Berzuick 
474  Bot  gif  it  wer  on  sic  a  maner  wyiss  Him  to  translait  or 
elhs  dissagyiss  Fra  his  awin  kynd  in-to  ane  vder  stait.  1579 
Tomson  Calvin  s  Serm.  Tim.  49/2  He  [Saint  Paul]  reproveth 
his  enimies  which  disguised  the  lawe  of  Cod.  1593  Shaks. 
Liter.  1452  Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  dis¬ 
guised  ;  Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain.  1697 
Dryden  TEneid  (J.),  They  saw  the  faces,  which  too  well 
they  knew,  Though  then  disguised  in  death. 

4.  To  change  the  guise,  or  dress  and  personal 
appearance,  of  (any  one)  so  as  to  conceal  identity ; 
to  conceal  the  identity  of  by  dressing  as  some  one 
or  in  a  particular  garb.  (Now  the  leading  sense.) 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1677,  &  }ef  3c  were  disgised  &  di}t 
on  anywise  . .  3e  wold  be  aspied.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II,  227 
She  cast  in  her  wit. .  Hou  she  him  mighte  so  desguise  That 
no  man  shuld  his  body  know.  1535  Stewart  Cron. 
Scot.  III.  207  Robert  the  Bruce  wilder  the  levis  grene 
. .  Oft  disagysit  in  ane  sempill  weid.  1555  Eden  Decades 
176  They  come  disguised  in  an  other  habite.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1638]  63  Disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  Turk. 
1720  Gay  Poems  (1745)  II.  167  The  shepherd’s  garb  the 
woman  shall  disguise,  c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  297  She 
disguised  him  in  woman’s  clothes.  1882  Freeman  Amer. 
Led.  v.  153  A  friend  disguised  in  the  garb  of  an  enemy. 
Mod.  He  attempted  to  escape  disguised  as  a  monk, 
b.  refl. 

1340  Ayenb.  158  Ine  hou  uele  wyzen  he  [pe  dyeuel]  him 
desgyze c  1374  Chaucer  Troylusw.  1570(1577)  Yn  purpos 
gret,  Hym  self  lyk  a  Pylgrym  to  degyse.  1535  Coverdale 
1  Kings  xiv.  2  Disguise  the,  so  that  no  man  perceaue  that 
thou  art  Ieroboams  wyfe.  1535  Lyndesay  Satyre  721  Wee 
man  turne  our  claithis.  .And  ais-agyse  vs,  that  na  man  ken 
vs.  1611  Bible  i  Kings xx.  38  The  prophet,  .disguised  him- 
selfe  with  ashes  vpon  his  face.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  Hist. 
Servia  xvi.  299  The  wife  of  Milosch  was  obliged  to  disguise 
herself  in  the  dress  of  a  Servian  female  peasant. 

5.  To  alter  the  appearance  of  (anything)  so  as  to 
mislead  or  deceive  as  to  it;  to  exhibit  in  a  false 
light ;  to  colour ;  to  misrepresent. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  xvii.  vi.  (Tollem.  MS.),  This 
Aloe  Caballinum  is  disgised  [sophist icatitr]  with  po*uder  of 
safron  and  vynegre,  yf  it  is  ten  si|?es  plungid  perin,  and 
dryed.  1623  Ld.  Herbert  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  far.  1.  III. 
166  To  palliate  and  disguise  those  thinges  which  it  concernes 
them  to  knowe.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  ii.  11  Plato's 
custome  to  desguise  the  Traditions  he  received  from  the 
Jews.  1732  Lediard  Scthos  II.  vii.  127  Some  merchants 
endeavour  to  disguise  and  put  off  a  bad  commodity.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  254  To  speak  the  truth,  that  was 
to  say,  substantial  truth,  a  little  disguised  and  coloured. 

0.  To  conceal  or  cloak  the  real  state  or  character 
of  (anything)  by  a  counterfeit  show  or  appear¬ 
ance. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  in.  i.  8  Then  imitate  the  action  of 
the  Tyger  . .  Disguise  fair  Nature  with  hard-fauour’d  Rage. 
1681  Dryden  Abs.  Achit.  740  This  moving  Court,  that 
caught  the  Peoples  Eyes,  And  seem’d  but  Pomp,  did  other 
Ends  disguise.  1726  A dv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  104,  I  think  to 
disguise  our  Thoughts  is  an  Art  better  lost,  than  learnt. 
1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Mi  lit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  203  A  feint  to 
disguise  the  real  intention.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits , 


Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  32  The  horse  finds  out  who  is  afraid  of 
it,  and  does  not  disguise  its  opinion. 

7.  To  conceal  or  hide  (a  material  thing)  by  any 
superficial  coating  or  operation. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  ii.  165  Yet  think  not,  that 
this  Too-too-Much  remises  Ought  into  nought ;  it  but  the 
Form  disguises  In  hundred  fashions.  1738  Wesley  Hymns , 
‘  All  Praise  to  Him''  ii,  The  deepest  shades  no  more  disguise 
Than  the  full  Blaze  of  Day.  1791  Hamilton  Berthollet's 
Dyeing  I.  1.  1.  iv.  66  The  colouring  particles,  .are  there  dis¬ 
guised  by  an  alkali.  1820  Scoresby  Ace.  A  retie  Reg.  1.  116 
An  insulated  cliff,  .being  nearly  perpendicular,  is  never  dis¬ 
guised  with  snow. 

b.  To  conceal  the  identity  of  under  a  different 
name  or  title. 

1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  50  Whom 
we  will  disguise  under  the  name  of  Anaclete.  1806  Suku 
J  Vinter  in  Loud.  (ed.  3)  I.  69  The  new  title. .  did  not  disguise 
the  old  friend. 

8.  Eleetr.  To  conceal  the  presence  of  by  neutral¬ 
ization  ;  to  dissimulate.  (Usually  in  passive.) 

1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Philos.  §  278  When  two  insulated  con¬ 
ducting  bodies  are  differently  electrified,  and  approached 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  be  within  the  influence  of  their 
mutual  attraction . .  no  signs  of  electricity  are  communicated 
by  either  to  a  pith  ball  electrometer  connected  with  them. . 
The  electric  fluids  are  thus  said  to  become  disguised,  or 
paralysed,  by  their  mutual  attractive  action.  Ibid.  §  288 
On  turning  the  machine,  the  positive  electricity  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the  inside  of  the  battery  becomes  disguised  by  the 
inducting  action  of  the  outside  coating. 

9.  To  intoxicate  (with  liquor),  arch.  (pa.  pple. 
still  in  slang  use :  see  Disguised  6). 

1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <y  Epigr.  (1867)  184  Three  cuppes 
full  at  once  shall  oft  dysgyse  thee.  1618  Deloney  Gentle 
Craft  (1648)  H  ivb,  We  will  get  him  out  to  the  tavern  and 
there  cause  him  to  be  disguised,  that  he  shall  neither  be 
able  to  stand  nor  go.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  138 
It  may  so  stupifie  and  disguise  them,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  easily  master’d.  1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  xx.  250  Sure,  fuddling  a  trade  is  Not  lovely 
in  Ladies,  Since  it  thus  can  disguise  a  Soft  sylph  like  Eliza. 

+  10.  intr .  To  dissemble.  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  A rcadia  (1622)  97  Zelmane.  .disguise  not  with 
me  in  words,  as  I  know  thou  doest  in  apparell.  1586  A.  Day 
Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  24  But  if  I  should,  .tell  you.  .you 
might  thinke  I  did  not  then  disguize  with  you. 

Disguise  (disgarz),  sb.  Also  4  degise,  -yse, 
7  disguize,  [f.  DISGUISE  z/.] 

+ 1.  Alteration  of  the  fashion  of  dress  from  that 
which  has  been  usual ;  new  or  strange  fashion  (esp. 
of  an  ostentatious  kind).  Obs . 

1340  Hamfole  Pr.  Consc.  1518  In  pompe  and  pride  and 
vanite,  In  selcouthe  maners  and  sere  degyse  f>at  now  es  usyd 
of  many  wyse.  Ibid.  1524  For  swilk  degises  and  suilk 
maners  . .  Byfor  }?is  tyme  ne  has  noght  ben.  1594  Lodge 
I  Pounds  Civ.  War  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  143  Prisoners  of 
divers  nations  and  sundry  disguises. 

2.  Altered  fashion  of  dress  and  personal  appear¬ 
ance  intended  to  conceal  the  wearer!s  identity ;  the 
state  of  being  thus  transformed  in  appearance  for 
concealment’s  sake. 

13. .  Coerde L.  962  The  kyng  hym  [abaroun]  tolde.  .Hou 
he  founde  hym  [Rychard]  in  disguise.  1605  Shaks.  Lcarx. 

iii.  220  'I’he  banish’d  Kent ;  who,  in  disguise,  Follow’d  his 
enemy  king,  and  did  him  service.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's 
Iron  Age  214  In  this  extremity  he  left  that  City  in  disguise. 
1726  A  dv.  Capt .  R.  Boyle  125  His  manner  of  going  to  the 
Appointment  was  in  Disguise.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  29 
r  6  They  concluded  me  a  gentlewoman  in  disguise,  a  1839 
Praed  Poems  (1864)  I.  8  ’Twas  a  Fairy  in  disguise. 

b.  fig.  A  disguised  condition  or  form. 

1709  Celcbr.  Beauties  10  in  Poet.  Miscell.  (Tonson)  vi.  514 
Praise  undeserv’d  is  Scandal  in  Disguise.  1742  Young  Nt. 
Tit.  vii.  52  His  grief  is  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  184  P12  None  can  tell  whether  the 
good  that  he  pursues  is  not  evil  in  disguise.  Mod.  A  blessing 
in  disguise. 

3.  ‘A  dress  contrived  to  conceal  the  person  that 
wears  it  ’  (J.)  ;  a  garb  assumed  in  order  to  deceive. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  vii.  21  Magnificke  Virgin,  that  in 
quemt  disguise  Of  British  armes  dost  maske  thy  royall 
blood.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  ii.  78  Ned,  where  are  our 
disguises?  1667  E.  Cham berlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.(1684) 
120  In  1648  [the  Duke]  was  ..  conveyed  in  a  Disguise  or 
Habit  of  a  girl  beyond  sea.  1849  James  Woodman  xiii, 
Now  I  bring  you  your  disguise.  1875  Jowktt  Plato  (ed.  2) 

I.  395  You  were  wrapped  in  a  goatskin  or  some  other  disguise. 

b.  transf  and  fig. 

1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  1.  (170P  1/2  Their  glory  being 
intercepted,  .by  some  later  disguise  of  alteration  or  addition, 
rr  1674  Clarendon  Sum.  Leviath.  (1676)  193  Without  any 
other  clothing  or  disguise  of  words.  1789  Bei.sham  Ess. 

II. xxxiv.  248  This  high-sounding  language  is  merely  the 
splendid  disguise  of  ignorance.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm. 

iv.  82  The  passion  obliged  to  act  under  a  disguise  becomes 
different  in  its  nature  from  the  open  one. 

4.  Any  artificial  manner  assumed  for  deception  ; 
a  false  appearance,  a  counterfeit  semblance  or  show; 
deception. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromcna  36  The  Pilot  (all 
disguise  laid  aside). said  unto  him.  a  1655  Vines  Lords Supp. 
(1677)  155  Naked  of  all  humane  disguizes.  1781  Covvpek 
Charity  558  No  works  shall  find  acceptance,  in  that  day 
When  all  disguises  shall  be  rent  away  That  square  not  truly 
with  the  Scripture  plan.  1838  Thiriavall  Greece  V.  xliii.  273 
Philomelus  now  threw  off  all  disguise.  1865  G.  Meredith 
Rhoda  Fleming  vi,  Perfect  candour  can  do  more  for  us 
than  a  dark  disguise. 

5.  The  act  or  practice  of  disguising;  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  reality  under  a  specious  appearance. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  111.  ii.  294  So  disguise  shall  by 
tli'  disguised  Pay  with  falshood  false  exacting.  1647  Claken- 
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don  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  (1843)  373/2  Nor  could  lie  have  been  led 
into  it . .  by  any  open  . .  temptation,  but  by  a  thousand  dis¬ 
guises  and  cozenages,  a  17Z0  Pope  Chorus  Youths  $  Virgins 
38  Hence  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises.  1746  Wesley  Priuc. 
Methodist  9  With  regard  to  Subtlety,  Evasion,  and  Dis¬ 
guise.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  252  Thou  friend 
. .  to  whom  I  communicate  without  disguise  the  inmost 
secrets  of  my  breast.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Scnn.  ii.  52  The 
heathen  defied  the  law  within  him.  There  was  no  disguise 
in  Paganism. 

+  6.  A  masque ;  =  Disguising  3.  Obs. 

1622  B.  Jonson  Masque  of  Augurs  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  630/2 
Disguise  was  the  old  English  word  for  a  Masque.  1622 
Bacon  Hen.  VII ,  245  Masques  (which  they  then  called  Dis¬ 
guises).  C1630  Milton  Passion  iii,  O  what  a  mask  was 
there,  what  a  disguise. 

7.  i  Disorder  by  drink  *  (Johnson). 

1606  Shahs.  Ant.  <$-  Cl.  n.  vii.  131  Strong  Enobarbe  Is 
weaker  then  the  Wine,  and  mine  owne  tongue  Spleet’s  what 
it  speakes:  the  wilde  disguise  hath  almost  Antickt  vs  all. 
1622  B.  Jonson  Masque  of  Augurs  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  630/1  Dis¬ 
guise  !  what  mean  you  by  that  ?  do  you  think  that  his 
majesty  sits  here  to  expect  drunkards  ? 

8.  Electr.  See  Disguise  v.  8. 

1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  §  286  In  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  induction  and  disguise  of  electricity,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  insulated  jar  cannot  be  charged. 

Disguised  (disgai’zd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disguise 

V.  +  -ED  !.] 

f  1.  Changed  from  the  usual  or  natural  guise  or 
fashion :  a.  disfigured ;  b.  altered  in  fashion  of 
dress  for  the  sake  of  modish  display.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  260  They  sigh  her  clothes  all  dis¬ 
guised  . .  Her  haire  hangend  unkempt  about,  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Manhode  iv.  ii.  (1869)  *75  pilke  beste  was  disgised  so 
vileliche,  and  so  foule  figured.  1563  Homilies  11.  Excess  of 
Apparel  (1859)  312  The  haughty  stomacks  of  the  daughters 
of  England  are  so  maintained  with  divers  disguised  sorts  of 
costly  apparell,  that  [etc.].  1589  Peele  Talc  Troy  27  Where 
ladies  troop’d  in  rich  disguised  attire. 

+  2.  Of  dress,  etc. :  Altered  in  fashion  or  assumed 
for  the  sake  of  concealing  the  identity  of  the  wearer 
or  bearer.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Scnvle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  ii.  51  These  haue  ben 
feyned  Religyous  ypocrites  with  theyr  desguysed  clothes. 
✓11533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  ix.  23  Chariot  had  a  dysgysyd 
shylde  bycause  he  wolde  not  be  knowen.  1548  Hall  Citron ., 
Hen.  VI.  an.  28.  161  Mistrustyng  the  sequele  of  ye  matter, 
[he]  departed  secretly  in  habite  disguysed,  into  Sussex.  1608 
D.  T .  Ess.  Pol.  Mor.  98  Wine.  .doth,  .unbare  us  of  that 
disguis’d,  and  personated  habit,  under  the  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  marche.  1660  Blount  Doscobel  51  Procur’d 
him  a  pass  from  the  Rebel  commanders  in  a  disguised  name. 

3.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Dressed  in  a  strange  or  as¬ 
sumed  garb,  or  having  the  appearance  otherwise 
changed,  for  the  sake  of  concealing  identity. 

x393  Gower  Conf  III.  62  And  he  disguised  fledde  away 
By  ship.^  1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  1.  ii.  175  Disguised 
Gods  . .  in  pesants  shape  Prest  to  commit  some  execrable 
rape.  1639  T.  Brugis  tr.  Camus'  Moral  Relat.  346  Finding 
no  safetyjn  high  Germany,  .we  came  downe  disguised  into 
this  inferiour  Germany.  1843  Prescott  (1850)  I.  332 

He.  .lay  in  ambush,  directing  the  disguised  Spaniards  . .  to 
make  signals. .  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  180  The 
congregation  in  the  old  story  were  untouched  by  the  dis¬ 
guised  devil’s  eloquence,  .it  lacked  unction. 

4.  Of  a  thing,  etc.  :  Altered  in  outward  form  so 
as  to  appear  other  than  it  is. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  ii.  4  What  inquest  made  her  dis¬ 
semble  her  disguised  kind?  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  iii.  119 
We  may  easily  be  deceived,  by  disguised  and  pretended 
reasons.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Priuc.  1.  v.  §  33  (1875)  120 
Convinced  as  he  is  that  all  punishment  . .  is  but  a  disguised 
beneficence.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  30  Hindrance 
proved  but  help  disguised. 

f  5.  Concealed  or  hidden  so  as  not  to  appear. 

1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  1.  i,  Here  in  this  bush  dis- 
guised  will  I  stand.  1677  Mrs.  Behn  Rover  111.  i,  Oh  !  he 
lay  disguized. 

6.  Intoxicated;  drunk,  tipsy,  arch,  slang . 

1607  Deloney  Strange  Hist.  (1841)  14  The  saylors  and  the 
shipmen  all,  through  foule  excesse  of  wine,  Were  so  dis- 
guisde  that  at  the  sea  they  shewd  themselves  like  swine. 
1622  Massinger  &  Dekker  Virg.  Mart.  hi.  iii,  Har.  I  am 
a  prince  disguised.  Hir.  Disguised?  How?  drunk?  1667 
Dryden  Wild  Gallant  1.  i,  1  was  a  little  disguised,  as  they 
say.. Well,  in  short,  I  was  drunk.  1754  Chesterf.  World 
Wks;  1892  V.  293,  I  never  saw  him  disguised  with  liquor  in 
my  life.  1821  Scott  Kenihv.  xxix,  What  if  they  see  me  a 
little  disguised  ?  Wherefore  should  any  man  be  sober  to¬ 
night?  1883  W.  C.  Russell  Jack's  Courtship,  in  Longm. 
Mag.  III.  18  A  woman,  disguised  in  liquor,  with  a  bonnet 
on  her  back.  1884  Besant  Childr.  Gibeon  11.  xxi,  He  was 
not  4  disguised his  speech  was  clear. 

Hence  DisguDsedly  adz1.,  in  a  disguised  manner, 
in  disguise  ;  Disg-uisedness,  disguised  state. 

1612  Bp.  Hall  Impresc  of  God  11.  in  Recoil.  Treat.  (1614) 
674  But  alas,  the  painted  faces,  and  mannishnesse,  and 
monstrous  disguisednesse  of  the  one  sexe.  1631  Weever 
Anc.  Tun.  Mon.  24  Hee  ..  fled  disguisedly  by  sea  for  his 
owne  safety.  1633  Prynne  Histrio-Mastix  11. 11.  ii.  (R.)  The 
strange  disguisednesse  of  theatricall  attires.  1683  J.  Barnard 
Life  of  Heylin  172(1..)  He.  .studied  schism,  and  faction,  by 
his  own  example,  and  his  pen  disguisedly. 

Disguiseless  (disgarzles),  a.  [f.  Disguise 
sb.  +  -LESS.]  Without  disguise,  undisguised. 

1850  Browning  Ninas  hve  <5*  Easter  Day  232  Naked  and 
disguiseless  stayed,  And  unevadable,  the  fact.  1878 
Fraser' s  Mag.  XVII.  427  Nature  stood  revealed  before  him, 
disguiseless,  not  4  sophisticated  ’. 

Disgui’sement.  [f.  Disguise  v.  +  -ment  ; 
cf.  OF.  desguisement,  mod.F.  deg-,  a  disguising, 
that  which  serves  to  disguise.] 


1.  The  fact  of  disguising,  or  of  being  disguised. 

1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  cxi.  684  That  they  might 

not  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  any  faire  disguisement. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  hi.  82  To  lend  . .  an  old  gowne, 
and  a  blacke  vaile  for  his  disguisement.  1683  Pordage 
,  Myst.  Div.  130  Blessed  are  they  who  through  all  these  wiles 
and  disguisements  can  find  him.  1845  Blackw.  Mag.  LVI I. 
732  No  disguisement  of  natural  form  is  attempted.  1885 
Times  13  Apr.  4/2  Such  disguisement  was  always  a  direct 
infraction  of  international  and  military  law. 

2.  That  which  disguises,  or  whereby  disguising 
is  effected ;  a  disguise ;  a  garb  that  conceals  the 
wearers  identity. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  53  Assuring  myselfe,  that 
vnder  that  disguisement,  I  should  find  oportunitie  to  re- 
ueale  myselfe  to  the  owner  of  my  heart.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  iii.  vii.  14  What  mister  wight . .  That  in  so  straunge 
disguizement  there  did  maske.  1801  Strutt  Sports  <$*  Past. 
iii.  iii.  171  Minstrels  and  persons  in  disguisements.  1823 
Lamb  Elia  (i860)  26  In  this  disguisement  he  was  brought 
into  the  hall.  1861  T.  A.  Trollope  La  Beata  II.  xvii.  186 
To  don  a  black  disguisement,  and  put  our  own  hands  to  the 
work  of  mercy. 

3.  pi.  Additions  or  accessories  that  alter  the 
appearance ;  adornments,  bedizenments. 

1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  in.  (1654)  io5  It  hath  paint¬ 
ings  and  disguisements,  to  alter  the  purity  of  all  worldly 
things.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  153  Stripped 
of  all  the  disguisements,  and  foreign  mixtures  cast  upon 
them.  1867  D.  G.  Mitchell  Rur.  Stud.  199  If  the  charm¬ 
ing  but  costly  disguisements  of  a  park  cannot  be  ventured 
upon  at  once. 

Disguiser  (disgsi-zsi).  [f.  Disguise  v.  +  -erT] 
One  who  disguises,  a.  One  who  dresses  himself 
up  in  order  to  act  in  a  pageant ;  a  masker  or 
mummer,  a  Guiser. 

1481-90  Howard  HouseJi.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  517  Payd  ..  [for] 
stuff  for  dysgysers  on  Saynt  Stevens  day.,  xvj.d.  1494 
Fabyan  Citron,  vii.  558  Fyre  was  put  to  the  vesturis  of  the 
disguysers.  1545  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI I J  an.  10  (R.)  Y° 
disguysers  dissended  from  yl  rock,  &  daunced  a  great 
space. 

b.  One  who  or  that  which  changes  appearances, 
and  makes  things  appear  other  than  they  are. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  628  He  must  use 
great  prudence  to  discerne  flatterers  and  disguisers  of  mat¬ 
ters.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  ii.  186  Oh,  death’s  a  great 
disguiser.  1729  Pope  To  Swift  11  Aug.,  [He]  is  quite  the 
reverse  to  you,  unless  you  are  a  very  dextrous  disguiser. 
1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Jan.  22  The  two  main  disguisers 
and  disfigurers  of  humanity. 

t  Disguisily,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Disguisy  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  Strangely,  extraordinarily. 

c  1325  Orfeo  Sp  H.  322  in  D.  Laing  Sel.  Rem.  (1822),  An 
hundred  tours  ther  were  about,  Degiselich  and  bataild  stout. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  485  Desparaged  were  i  disgisili  31’f  i 
dede  in  J>is  wise,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  lxxiv.  (1869) 
43  To  the  mille  he  was  born,  and  disgisyliche  grounden. 

t  Disguisiness.  Obs.  Also  de-.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  Strangeness  of  guise  or  fashion. 

^1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P340  Precious  clothyng  is  cowp- 
able  . .  for  his  softenesse,  and  for  his  strangenesse  and 
degisynesse  [ v .  r.  disgisinesse].  c  1400  Beryn  2523  And 
mervellid  much  in  Geffrey  of  his  disgiseness. 

Disguising  (disgmzirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Disguise 

V.  +  -1NG  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Disguise.  +a.  Change 
of  fashion  of  clothes ;  strange  or  fantastic  dressing. 

1395  Lollard  Conclus.  Art.  xii.  in  J.  Lewis  Life  Wyclif 
(1820)  342  Duodecima  Conclusio,  quod  multitudo  artium  in 
nostro  regno  nutrit  multum  peccatum  in  waste ,  curiositate, 
et  inter  disguising,  c  1400  Jacob's  IVclljg  3if  dysgysing, 
or  excesse  of  clothys  . .  be  )>erin  . .  }?anne  is  [>at  desyre  of 
praysing  &  dely^t  in  J>e  clothys  &  rycches  dedly  synne. 
^1450  Knt.  dc  la  7^/^(1868162  Noyis  flode.  .stroied  the 
world  for  the  pride  and  the  disguysinge  that  was  amonge 
women.  1480  Caxton  Chrou.  Eng.  ccxxvi.  (1482)235  They 
. .  chaunged  hem  euery  yere  dyuerse  shappes  and  disguys- 
yng  of  clothyng. 

b.  The  assumption  of  a  disguise. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  vi.  37  lie  giue  her  father  notice 
Of  their  disguising  and  pretended  flight. 

c.  The  giving  of  a  false  appearance  or  represen¬ 
tation  ;  concealing. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  13  His  going  to  N. 
to  be  but  a  meere  disguising  his  intent.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornay  xxii.  (1617)  359  Disguisings  of  the  truth. 

2.  concr.  J-  a.  Strange  or  new-fangled  dress.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  351  The  wrecched  swollen 

membres  that  they  shewe  thurgh  the  degisynge  in  depart- 
ynge  of  hire  hoses  in  whit  and  reed,  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  v. 
150  These  do  signyfie  Your  disgysyng  And  your  Araye. 

b.  Dress  or  covering  worn  to  conceal  identity. 

1485  Act  1  Hen.  VII ,  c.  7  The  said  Mis-doers,  by  reason 
of  their  painted  Faces,  Visors,  and  other  Disguisings  could 
not  be  known.  .  1581 1  ..ambarde  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  (1588)  419. 

t  3.  A  mask,  or  masquerade  ;  an  acting  by  ‘  dis¬ 
guisers  ’  or  guisers.  Obs. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  389  All  suche  stoffe 
. .  that  lie  bowgt  for  the  Dysgysing.  1530  Tindale  Pract. 
Prelates  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  339  The  Frenchmen  ..  of 
late  days  made  a  play,  or  a  disguising  at  Paris,  in  which  the 
emperor  danced  with  the  pope.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VI I J 
c.  13  Iustes,  tourneis.  .or  other  marcial  feates  or  disguisings. 
1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  893/2  This  Christmasse  was 
a  goodlie  disguising  plaied  at  Graies  In.  1688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  iii.  77/2  King  Cassibelane  . .  gave  . .  many  Dis¬ 
guisings,  Plays,  MinstrelsLe  and  sports.  1801  Strutt  Sports 
<5*  Past.  iii.  ii.  145  Magnificent  pageants  and  disguisings. 

+  4.  An  alleged  appellation  for  a  ‘  company’  of 
tailors.  Obs. 

j  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Disgysyng  of  Taylours. 


Disgui’sing, ///.  «.  [-ing  2.]  That  disguises. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  v.  (1634)  534  margin , 
The  disguising  ceremonies  which  the  Church  of  Rome  useth 
in  making  of  her  Priests.  1741  tr.  D\4rgens'  Chincsb  Lett. 
xxxiii.  250  The  European  Women  besmear  their  Faces  with 
White  and  Red,  and  upon  that  disguising  Paint  they  stick 
abundance  of  little  Plaisters  of  black  Taffata. 

t  Disgui’sy,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  4  deguise, 
(disgisi, -gesye  .,  4-5  degyse,  5  disgyse, -gisee, 
-guise e,  -gisy.  [a.  OF.  desguisid,  ddgtiisid,  -sd, 
pa.  pple.  of  de{s)guisier  to  Disguise.]  Disguised, 
altered  from  familiar  guise,  mode,  or  appearance. 

1.  Wearing  a  disguise  ;  disguised  ;  masked. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  298  pe  Scottis  sent  ouer 

[»e  se  A  boye  of  ber  rascaile,  quaynt  &  deguise.  6  x350 
Will.  Palerne  1610  Also  daunces  disgisi  redi  di}t  were. 

2.  Of  changed  fashion ;  of  strange  guise ;  new- 
fashioned,  new-fangled  ;  monstrous  ;  wrought, 
made,  or  ornamented  in  a  novel  or  strange  fashion. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxlvi.  11,  paire  degyse  atyre,  & 
paire  licherous  berynge.  £1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P  343 
The  cost  of  embrowdynge,  the  degise  endentynge^ . .  or 
bendynge.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  vi.  xii.  (1554)  159  a,  There 
is  none  other  nacion  Touching  aray,  that  is  so  disguisee  In 
wast  of  cloth  and  superfluite.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 

I.  cxliv.  (1869)  74  To  roste  a  smal  hastelet  or  to  make  a 
steike  or  sum  oother  disgisee  thing. 

3.  Strange,  unfamiliar,  extraordinary. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  14787  To  telle  hit 
here  hit  ys  no  nede  ;  Hit  were  a  degyse  byn&*  <*35o  Will. 
Palerne  2715  So  long  j?ei  caired  . .  ouer  dales  &  dounes  & 
disgesye  weyes.  c  1430  Pilgr .  Lyf  Manhode  (1869)  74  Whi 
it  is  of  swich  facioun.  It  is  a  thing  disgisy  to  me. 

4.  Feigned,  done  to  deceive. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xix.  459  ^one  fleying  is  right  degyse. 
Thair  armyt  men  behynd  I  se.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 

II.  xxii.  (1869)  84  Turnynge  the  gospel  al  up  so  doun  hi  dis¬ 
gisy  woordes  and  lyinge. 

Disgtrlf,  -guTph,  v.  Also  7  disgolf.  [f.  Dis- 
7  c  +  Gulf,  or  from  radical  part  of  engulf  i]  trans. 
To  send  forth  or  discharge  as  from  a  gulf. 

1635  Person  Varieties  i.  24  The  perpetual!  and  constant 
running  and  disgolfing  of  Rivers,  brookes  and  springs  from 
the  earth  into  it  (the  sea].  ,  1839  Bailey  Festus  iv.  (1852)  44 
Canst  thou  not  disgulph  for  me.  .of  all  thy  sea-gods  one  ? 

Disgust  (disgirst),  sb.  [ad.  16th  c.  F.  desgoust 
(Pare),  mod.F.  ddgout ;  or  ad.  It.  disgust o  ‘ distaste* 
iFlorio),  f.  Dis-  4  +  gusto  taste:  cf.  Disgust  v. 
This  and  all  the  cognate  words  appear  after  1600. 
They  are  not  used  by  Shakspere.] 

1.  Strong  distaste  or  disrelish  for  food  in  general, 
or  for  any  particular  kind  or  dish  of  food  ;  sicken- 
ing  physical  disinclination  to  partake  of  food,  drink, 
medicine,  etc. ;  nausea,  loathing. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desappetit  ..  a  queasinesse,  or  disgust  of 
stomacke.  1682  Glanius  Voy.  Bengala  43  This  mishap 
was  attended  by  a  disgust  to  the  Leaves  which  we  hereto¬ 
fore  found  so  good.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  326 
The  Highlanders  in  general  had  a  disgust  at  this  kind  of 
food.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  497  The  nausea  and  disgust 
excited  from  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine.  1837  Hr. 
Maktineau  Soc.  A mer.  III.  61  The  conflict  between  our 
appetites  and  the  disgust  of  the  food  was  ridiculous.  1885 
Clodd  Myths  Dr.  1.  vi.  106  To  this  day  the  [hare],  .is  an 
object  of  disgust  in  certain  parts  of  Russia. 

2.  Strong  repugnance,  aversion,  or  repulsion  ex¬ 
cited  by  that  which  is  loathsome  or  offensive,  as  a 
foul  smell,  disagreeable  person  or  action,  disap¬ 
pointed  ambition,  etc. ;  profound  instinctive  dislike 
or  dissatisfaction. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desaimer.  .to  fall  into  dislike,  or  disgust  of. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondts  Eromena  26  It  behooved  him 
to  make  much  of  his  wife,  with  no  lesse  art,  than  disgust 
[knowing  her  false].  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  II.  Diss. 
Murder  K.  Henry  11,  Du  Croc  . .  represents  her  disgust  at 
Darnley  to  be  extreme.  1789  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859) 
II.  574  His  dress,  in  so  gay  a  style,  gives  general  disgust 
against  him.  1796  R.  Bage  Ilennsprong  lx,  Unable  to 
conquer  her  disgust  to  Sir  Philip.  1801  Mrs.  Char.  Smith 
Lett.  Solit.  Wand.  II.  158  In  her.  .disgust  towards  her  con¬ 
ductor.  1822  Hazlitt  I 'able- 1.  Ser.  11.  vii.  (1869)  156  The 
object  of  your  abstract  hatred  and  implacable  disgust.  1845 
S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  33  He  soon  retreated  in 
disgust  across  the  Alps, 
b.  with  a  and  pi. 

1598  F  lorio,  Dis  par  ere,  a  disopinion . .  a  disgust  or  vnkind- 
nes.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  64  He  left  behind 
him,  an  immortal  disgust,  amongst  . .  the  Hugenot  party. 
1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779]  HI.  Ixxxi.  213  A  couple  so 
situated  would  be  apt  to  imbibe  mutual  disgusts.  1865 
Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  iii.  (1868)  77  His  griefs,  disgusts, 
and  wounded  sensibilities. 

+  c.  An  expression  of  disgust.  Obs .  rare. 

a  1634  Randolph  Amyntas  Poems  (1668)  214  Will  I  be 
Archi-Flamen,  where  the  gods  Are  so  remiss?  Let  wolves 
approach  their  shrines,  [etc.]  ..  Such  disgusts  at  last 
Awaken’d  Ceres. 

t  3.  An  outbreak  of  mutual  displeasure  and  ill- 
feeling  ;  a  difference,  a  quarrel.  Obs. 

1628  Digby  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  41  Being  aduertised  of  a 
disgust  betweene  Captaine  Stradling,  my  RereadmiralJ, 
and  Mr.  Herris  a  gentleman  of  my  shippe.  1665  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  166  Some  disgusts  happen’d  ’twixt 
Rustan  and  his  Brother.  1761  Hume  //w/.  II.  xxix. 
158  Some  disgusts  also  had  previously  taken  place  between 
Charles  and  Henry. 

4.  That  which  causes  strong  dislike  or  repug¬ 
nance  ;  an  annoyance,  vexation.  ?  Obs. 

1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  11.  x.  §  5  (R.),  When  the 
presenting  of  the  benefit  is  joined  with  the  presence  of  the 
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disgust.  1658  Slingsby  Diary  (1836)  210  Custome  and 
continuance  has  sweetned  those  disgusts.  1761-2  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  xliii.  525  Some  disgusts  which  she 
had  received  from  the  States.  1807-8  Syd.  Smith  Plymley's 
Lett .  Wks.  1859  II*  *52/2  Nor  can  I  conceive  a  greater  dis¬ 
gust  to  a  Monarch  .  .  than  to  see  such  a  question  as  that  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  argued  [etc.]. 

Disgust  (disgu  st),  v.  [ad.  F.  desgousler  (in 
R.  Estienne  1539)  ‘to  distast,  loath,  dislike,  ab- 
horre’  (Cotgr.  1611),  or  ad.  It. disgust  are  ‘to  dis¬ 
taste’  (Florio),  f.  rtkr-,Dis-4  +  V.gouster  (mod.F. 
go  liter),  It.  and  L.  gusidre  to  taste.  (The  F.  word 
was  itself  prob.  from  It.).] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  have  a  strong  distaste  for  or  re¬ 
pugnance  to  ;  to  loathe,  disrelish,  dislike,  regard 
with  aversion  or  displeasure,  a.  lit.  of  food.  Ohs. 

1659  T.  Pecke  Parnassi  Puerp.  n.  177  That  you  may 
disgust  nothing  you  should  eat :  Let  Hunger  give  the 
Hogoo  to  your  Meat.  1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  165 
It  is  not  very  palatable,  which  makes  some  disgust  it.  1752 
Scotland' s  Glory  27  Our  Siloah’s  streams  disgusting  For  Eng¬ 
lish  leeks  and  onions  they  And  fleshpots  still  were  lusting, 
t  b.  generally.  Obs. 

1601  Imp.  Consul.  Sec.  Priests  (1675)  64  There  is  no  King 
.  .disgusting  the  See  of  Rome,  .that  would  have  endured  us. 
i6xx  Cotgr.,  s.  v.  Odenr ,  II  ne  I  a  pas  cn  bonne  odeur ,  he 
disgusts  him.. he  hath  no  good  conceit  of  him.  1654  H. 
L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  no  His  Majesty  ..  disgusting 
Parliaments,  was  enforced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  Preroga¬ 
tive.  a  1716  South  Serin.  (1744)  X.  282  Had  he  not  known, 
that  I  disgusted  it,  it  had  never  been  spoke  or  done  by  him. 

2.  To  excite  physical  nausea  and  loathing  in  (a 
person)  ;  to  offend  the  taste  or  smell  of. 

1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  22^  The  remedy  . . 
disgusts  the  palate.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  78  p  1  The 
palate  is  reconciled  by  degrees  to  dishes  which  at  first  dis¬ 
gusted  it.  Mod.  The  smell  of  soap-works  always  disgusts 
me. 

3.  To  offend  the  sensibilities  of;  to  excite  aversion, 
repugnance,  or  sickening  displeasure  in  (a  person). 

1659  B.  Harris  Par  walls  Iron  Age  89  King  James  . .  by 
the  negotiations  with  Spain  . .  had  disgusted  many  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.  Ibid.  273  The  Pope  was  disgusted  at 
the  disobedience  of  the  Christians.  1717  Abp.  King  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV.  316  Found  him  engaged  in  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  disgusted  and  shamed  all  his  friends.  1841  El- 
phinstone  Hist.  Ind.  II.  557  Prince  Azim  had  disgusted 
many  of  his  principal  officers  by  his  arrogance.  1863  Mrs. 
Oliphant  Sal.  Ch.  xix.  328  He  was  disgusted  with  Phoebe 
for  bringing  the  message,  and  disgusted  with  Beecher  for 
looking  pleased  to  receive  it. 

b.  absol.  To  be  very  distasteful. 

1756  Burke  Sitbl.  B.  in.  v,  Want  of  the  usual  proportions 
in  men  and  other  animals  is  sure  to  disgust.  1763  J.  Brown 
Poetry  <5*  Mus.  v.  75  The  Music  and  Dance  of  the  Americans 
.  .at  first  disgusts. 

4.  With  from ,  of  against :  To  raise  or  excite  such 
aversion  in  (a  person)  as  dissuades  or  deters  him 
from  a  proposed  or  intended  purpose. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  127  The  very  seeing  of 
her  disgusted  me  from  Matrimony.  1781  Justamond  Priv. 
Life  Lewis  XV)  II.  133  The  Monarch  was  ever  soon  dis¬ 
gusted  of  gratifications  that  were  merely  sensual.  1788 
T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  1 1*  512  To  disgust  Mr.  Neckar. . 
against  their  new  fishery,  by  letting  him  foresee  its  expense. 
1879  Atcherley  Boerland  156,  I  put  an  expansive  ball  right 
on  his  snout,  .which  . .  thoroughly  disgusted  him  of  attack¬ 
ing  us. 

f  Disgustable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disgust  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  exciting  disgust;  disgusting. 
1787  Minor  29  A-propos,  Mr.  O’Nial,  this  house  is  like 
yourself — in  many  things  disgustable. 

Disgustant  (disgzvstant),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Dis¬ 
gust  v.  +  -ant  :  in  F.  digout  anti]  a.  adj.  Disgust¬ 
ing.  rare~°.  b.  sb.  Something  that  excites  disgust. 
18 66  Macm.  Mag.  May  62  A  deterrent  and  a  disgustant. 

Disgusted  (disgusted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disgust  v. 
+  -ed.]  +  a.  Distasteful,  strongly  disliked  {obs.). 

b.  Feeling  disgust  or  aversion  ;  chagrined. 

1668  South  Serin,  xxvii.  (1843)  467  Fear  . .  makes  him 
unable  to  assert  a  disgusted  truth.  1704  Hearne  Duct. 
Hist.  (1714)  I.  162  Wilson. a  disgusted  Man  wrote  the  Life 
of  K.  James.  C1790  Willock  Voy.  11  He  retired  sullen  and 
disgusted.  1819  Metropolis  II.  189  [He]  staggers  from  his 
intemperate  banquet,  and  reels  to  a  disgusted  wife. 

Hence  Disgurstedly  adv .,  with  disgust  or  repul¬ 
sion. 

1864  Louie'' s  last  term  (N.  Y.)  85  She.  .put  her  lips  to  the 
glass,  turned  up  her  nose  very  disgustedly.  1881  Miss 
Braddon  Asph.  III.  98  Shrugging  his  shoulders  disgustedly. 

Disgu  ster.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER.] 

1 1.  One  who  strongly  dislikes ;  cf.  Disgust  v.  i. 
1681  J.  Collins  Pref.  to  GlanvilCs  Sadducismus ,  The 
truth  of  this  story  lying  so  uneasie  in  the  minds  of  the 
disgusters  of  such  things. 

2.  He  who  or  that  which  excites  distaste  or  aver¬ 
sion. 

Disgustful  (disgustful),  a.  [f.  Disgust  sb. 
+  -ful.  Very  common  in  I7~i8th  c.] 

1,  Causing  literal  disgust ;  offensive  to  the  taste 
or  other  sense  ;  disagreeable,  sickening,  nauseous. 

a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Bonduca  1.  ii,  The  British  waters 
are  grown  dull  and  muddy,  The  fruit  disgustful.  1657  Tom¬ 
linson  Renous  Disp.  169  All  kinds  of  cordialls  save  those 
that  are  disgustful.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  iv.  vi,  A  medicine 
equally  annoying  and  disgustful  to  the  bowels.  1814  Cary 
Dante's  Inf.  m.  63  Blood,  that  mix’d  with  tears  . .  by  dis¬ 
gustful  worms  was  gather’d  there.  1888  Lowell  Prose  Wks. 
(1890)  VI.  199  These  flesh-flies,  .plant  there  the  eggs  of  their 
disgustful  and  infectious  progeny 


2.  Distasteful,  displeasing;  causing  dislike,  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  or  displeasure  ;  offensive,  arch. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xxi.  §  6.  108,  I  grieue;  that 
my  life  and.  .Gouernment.  .should  seem  so  disgustfull  vnto 
any.  1659  C.  Noble  Mod.  Auszo.  Iminod.  Q.  8  If  any 
Prince  were  disgustfull.  .asperse  and  calumniate  him.  1748 
J.  Mason  Elocut.  15  This  unnatural  Tone  in  reading  . .  is 
always  disgustful  to  Persons  of  Delicacy.  1774  Hist. 
Europe  in  Ann.  Reg .  76/1  A  trial  by  juries  was  strange 
and  disgustful  to  them,  a  1849  Poe  Mrs.  Brcrwning  Wks. 
(1864)  III.  424  A  disgustful  gulf  of  utter  incongruity. 

3.  With  stronger  implication  :  Causing  disgust  or 
strong  aversion  ;  sickeningly  repugnant  or  shocking 
to  the  moral  sensibilities ;  repulsive,  disgusting. 

1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  121  It  seemeth  so  disgustful 
to  man}7,  if  it  be  said,  that  God  wils  and  produceth  the  act 
.  .of  parricide.  1791  Burke  Let.  Member  Nat.  Ass.  Wks. 
VI.  34  The  spawn  of  his  disgustful  amours.  1821  New 
Monthly  Mag.  II.  385  A  tragedy,  .which  exceeds  in  horror 
the  disgustful  atrocities  of  Titus  Andronicus.  1852  Haw¬ 
thorne  Blithedale  Rom.  III.  ix.  164  Inexpressibly  miser¬ 
able  is  this  familiarity  with  objects  that  have  been  from  the 
first  disgustful. 

4.  Full  of  disgust;  associated  with,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  disgust. 

[1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  (1819)  I.  xxxvii.  200  It  ceases  to 
produce  its  natural  effect,  and  terminates  in  disgustful 
satiety.]  1841  Lytton  Nt.  Morn.  (1851)244  He  turned 
with  hard  and  disgustful  contempt  from  pleasure.  1866  Ste¬ 
venson  Dr.  Jekyll  ix.  (ed.  2)  99  This  person,  .had. . struck 
in  me  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  disgustful  curiosity. 
Hence  Disgu*stfu.lly  adv.,  Disgu  stfulness. 
1731  Bailey  (ed.  5),  Disgustfull ry,  distastefully,  un¬ 
pleasantly.  1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  (1819)  III.  cxlv.  131  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy  is  in  many  places  disgustfully  obscure.  1832 
Frasers  Mag.  V.  149  This  does  away  with  much  of  the  dis¬ 
gustfulness  of  death.  1863  Hawthorne  Our  Old  Home , 
About  Warzvick (1879)  101  To  shrink  more  disgustfully  than 
ever  before  from  the  idea  of  being  buried  at  all. 

Disgusting1,  vbl.  sb.  [see  -ing1.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Disgust.  (Now  only  gerundial.) 

1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  11.  xxxv,  256  With  the  ex- 
tream  disgusting  of  their  kindred. 

Disgusting  (disg2?*stiq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disgust 
v.  -1-  -ing  2.]  That  disgusts  (see  the  verb) ;  dis¬ 
tasteful,  sickening,  repulsive. 

1754  P.  H.  Hiberniad  ii.  20  Particular  Detail,  .would  be¬ 
come  dry,  and  disgusting  to  the  Stranger’s  Palate.  1839 
Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  II.  39  The  disgusting  language  of 
the  indictment.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  302  Their 
disgusting  cannibal  repasts. 

Disgu  stingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -lt  2.]  In 

a  disgusting  manner,  so  as  to  cause  disgust ;  colloq. 
offensively,  aggravatingly,  annoyingly. 

1758  L.  Temple  Sketches  (ed.  2)  16  Neither  . .  flat  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  disgustingly  stiff  on  the  other.  1804  Ann. 
Rev.  II.  52/2  Calcutta  is  described  as  disgustingly  filthy. 
a  1856  Masson  Ess .  iii.  75  He  stands  before  them,  disgust¬ 
ingly  unabashed.  1864  Daily  Tel.  1  June,  With  these 
disgustingly  long  days,  the  night  never  would  come  on. 
1892  Jessopp  Stud.  Recluse  vi.  (1893)  198  The  Younger 
Pliny,  .was  disgustingly  rich. 

Disgustingness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  disgusting ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII.  175  The  same  defect,  carried 
out  into  sheer  disgustingness.  1880  R.  S.  Watson  Vis. 
IVazan  ix.  165  Every  disgustingness  . .  lies  there  bare  and 
open  to  the  day. 

+  Disgustion.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Disgust 
v. :  see -ion.]  =  Disgust  sb. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  Ded.  C  viij,  Let  not  the  irreligion 
of  those  places,  .breed  in  you  ..  a  disgustion  unto  the  pure 
..Religion.  Ibid.  556  Homer  brings  in  brave  Ulysses  in 
great  despair,  and  disgustion  of  a  drowning  death. 

+  DisgU'stive,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Disgust 

v.  +  -ive.]  That  tends  or  is  fitted  to  disgust. 

1740  A.  Hill  Let.  in  Mrs.  Barbauld  Life  Richardson 
(1804)  I.  45  A  heavy  disgustive  insipidness. 

Dish  (dip,  sb.  Forms:  1  disc,  (3  dischs, 
diss',  3-5  disch,  -e,  4  (dise,  dych,  di3sch), 
disseh,  -e,  4-5  dyssh,  -e,  4-6  disshe,  dishe, 
5-6  dyssche,  dysch,  dysche,  6  diszshe,  3-  dish. 
[OE.  disc  plate,  bowl,  platter,  =  OHG.  tisc  plate 
(MHG.  and  Ger.  tisch  table),  OS  .disk  table,  MDu. 
and  Du.  disch  table,  ON.  diskr  plate  (?  from  OE.)  ; 
WGer.  *dish(s),  a.  L.  disc-us  quoit,  dish  (in  Vul¬ 
gate),  Disk.  The  OE.  (like  OHG.  and  ON.)  re¬ 
presents  a  Latin  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  sense 
‘table’  found  in  MHG.  and  other  later  dialects 
corresponds  to  a  later  Romanic  sense,  exemplified 
by  It.  dcsco,  F.  deis,  dais  (Desk,  Dais).] 

1.  A  broad  shallow  vessel,  with  flat  bottom,  con¬ 
cave  sides,  and  nearly  level  rim,  made  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  glass,  metal,  or  wood,  and  used  chiefly  to 
hold  food  at  meals.  Now,  on  the  one  hand  often 
restricted  to  those  of  oval,  square,  or  irregular 
shape,  as  distinguished  from  the  circular  plate ,  and 
on  the  other  extended  to  all  open  vessels  used  to 
contain  food  at  table,  as  tureens,  vegetable  dishes, 
etc. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  786  (O.  E.T.),  Paiena,  disc,  a  800 
Corpus  Gloss.  852  Ferculnm,  disc.  _  ('950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xiv.  8  Sel  me.  .in  disc  heafud  iohannes.  ciooo  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  23  Se  ]>e  be-dyp3  on  disce  mid  me  hys 
hand,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  344  Ibroken  disch.  c  1290  -S'.  Eng. 
Ltg.  I.  46/23  Ane  Dischs  of  seluer  he  narr.  also,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13159  (Cott.)  Ask  him. .  His  heued  to  giue  he  in 


a  diss.  c  1300  Havclok  919  Ful  wel  kan  ich  dishes  swilen. 
c  1380  Wvclif  Wks.  (1880)  434  Di3schis  &  coupis  of  siluer. 

1 1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  32  In  a  dysshe  thy  gose  thou 
close.  153S  Coveruale  Jndg.  v.  25  She  . .  broughte  forthe 
butter  in  a  lordly  diszshe.  1587  Mascall  Govt.  Cattle  (1627) 
270  The  common  saying  is,  the  hog  is  neuer  good  but  when 
lie  is  in  the  dish.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius  Voy.  Ambass. 
198  The  Wooden  dishes  that  are  all  over  Persia.  1710  Steele 
Tatter  No.  245  ip  2  A  small  Cabinet,  .in  which  were.. half  a 
Dozen  of  Portugal  I  fishes.  1829  Southey  I'ilgr.  Compostella 
ii,  They  both  slipt  about  in  the  gravy  Before  they  got  out 
of  the  dish.  1881  Wheatley  &  Delamotte  Art  Wk. 
Earthenware  iv.  49  Palissy.  .took  the  greatest  pains  in  the 
moulding  of  the  fishes,  .which  he  placed  upon  these  curious 
dishes. 

b.  A  hollow  vessel  of  wood  or  metal,  used  for 
drinking,  and  also  esp.  as  a  beggar’s  receptacle  for 
alms;  a  cup;  cf.  Alms-dish,  Clack-,  Clap-dish. 

1381  [see  Alms-dish],  [c  1394  J.  Malverne  Contn.  Higdcn 
(Rolls)  IX.  App.  79  Quocldam  jocale  argenteum  et  deaura- 
tum  formatum  acl  modum  navis,  vocatur  discus  eleemo- 
synarum.]  1488  Will  of  Py wale  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  new 
treen  dyssh  wt  a  pynte  of  ale  therin.  1532  [see  Clapper 
sb. 1  2].  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  in.  iii.  150  I’ll  give..  My 

figur’d  Goblets,  for  a  Dish  of  Wood.  1605  Tryall  Chev.  1.  iii. 
in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  278,  I  know  him  as  well  as  the  Begger 
knowes  his  dish.  1634  Milton  Comus  391  Who  would  rob 
a  hermit  of.  .his  beads,  or  maple  dish ?  1781  Cowper  Truth 
80  Books,  beads,  and  maple  dish,  his  meagre  stock. 

J*  c.  trcinsf  Applied  to  an  acorn-cup.  Obs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer  s  Bk.  Physicke  172/1  Drie  the 
little  akorne  dishes,  .and  contunde  them  smalle. 

t  d.  Phrases.  To  cast ,  lay ,  throw  (something) 
in  one's  dish  :  to  reproach  or  taunt  him  with  it. 
To  have  a  hand  in  the  dish  :  to  meddle,  interfere. 
To  have  a  foot  in  the  dish  (?  like  a  pig  in  the 
trough)  :  to  gain  a  footing,  have  a  share  (cf.  to  have 
a  finger  in  the  pie).  Obs. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  62  b,  When  wee  charge 
hym  with  a  like  fault,  and  laye  some  greater  matter  in  his 
dishe.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  67  Hee  casts  the 
begger  in  my  dish  at  euerie  third  sillable.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v. 
Aliboron ,  A.  .busie-body  ;  one  that  hath  his  hand  in  euery 
dish.  1615  Swetnam  Arraignm.  Women  (1880)  p.  xviii, 
Hir  dowrie  will  be  often  cast  in  thy  dish  if  shee  doe  bring 
wealth  with  her.  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  233  We  have 
already  also  a  foot  in  their  dish,  for  our  Diabolonian  friends 
are  laid  in  their  bosoms.  1710  Steele  I'ailer  No.  164  P  5 
Some.. have  been  so  disingenuous,  as  to  throw  Maud  the 
Milk-Maid  into  my  Dish.  1722  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers 
(1795)  I.  8  Under  the  bloody  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  this 
was  laid  in  his  dish. 

2.  The  food  ready  for  eating  served  on  or  con¬ 
tained  in  a  dish ;  a  distinct  article  or  variety  of  food. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  17  b,  The  moost  hye 
deyntyes  or  delicate  dysshes.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  11.  i.  173 
Let’s  carue  him,  as  a  Dish  fit  for  the  Gods.  1611  —  Wint. 
T.  iv.  iii.  8  For  a  quart  of  Ale  is  a  dish  for  a  King.  1655 
Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  190  Cambletes 
King  of  Lydia,  having  eaten  of  his  own  Wife,  said,,  he 
was  sorry  to  have  been  ignorant  so  long  of  so  good  a  Dish. 
1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  (1677)  296  To  beasts  and  fowls  is  he 
Somewhere,  .become  a  dish.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  78 
P  1  The  palate  is  reconciled  by  degrees  to  dishes  which  at 
first  disgusted  it.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  321  The 
ladies. . retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured. 
1853  Soyer  Pantroph .  73  You  will  obtain  a  most  delicate 
dish  by  boiling  the  cucumbers  with  brains. 

fg.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xiv,  The  Theme 
of  Marriage  was  the  best  Dish  in  all  their  Entertainment. 

b.  By-dish ,  side-dish :  see  By-  3  a,  Side.  Made 
dish  :  a  fancy  dish  of  various  ingredients,  depend¬ 
ing  for  its  success  on  the  cook’s  skill.  Standing 
dish  :  one  that  appears  each  day  or  at  every  meal. 
(Also  used  fg.) 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  11.  i.  43  Artificial  made 
dishes,  of  which  our  Cooks  afford  us  a  great  variety.  1654 
Whitlock  Zootomia  146  Meer  Quelquechoses,  made  dishes 
of  no  nourishing.  1876  W.  H.  Pollock  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
June  56  The  mysteries  had  ceased  to  be  the  standing  dish 
of  theatrical  entertainment. 

3.  As  a  term  of  quantity  more  or  less  indefinite, 
a.  As  much  or  as  many  as  will  fill  or  make  a  dish 
when  cooked,  b.  A  dishful,  a  bowlful  or  cupful. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  11.  ii.  144,  l  haue  here  a  dish  of 
Doues  that  I  would  bestow  vpon  your  worship.  1597  — 
2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  5  The  Prince  once  set  a  Dish  of  Apple- 
Iohns  before  him.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  in.  175  The  Boat 
returned  with  a  good  dish  of  Fish.  1873  Tristram  Mo  ah 
xiv.  254  Trotter,  .secured  a  good  dish  of  fish  in  the  pools. 

b.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iii.  35  Such  a  dish  of  skim’d 
Milk.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius  Voy.  Ambass.  171  He 
had  taken  off  two  or  three  Dishes  of  Aquavitas.  1679 
Trials  of  Green ,  Berry,  etc.  65,  I  will  go  to  the  Coffee-house, 
and  drink  a  Dish  of  Coffee.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  57 
p  4  She  scalded  her  Fingers,  and  spilt  a  Dish  of  Tea  upon 
her  Petticoat.  1795  Jemima  II.  10  Having  finished  his 
dish  of  chocolate.  1824  Byron  Juan  xvi.  xxx,  He  sate  him 
pensive  o’er  a  dish  of  tea.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
688  More  than  one  seat  in  Parliament  . .  had  been  bought 
and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at  Garraway’s.  1862  Sat.  Rev. 
XIII.  526/2  The  cook  anticipates  many  a  cosy  dish  of  tea 
with  friends. 

C.  fig. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  §  Cr.  v.  i.  10  Thou  full  dish  of  Poole. 
1608  —  Per.  iv.  vi.  160  My  dish  of  chastity.  1708  Mottkux 
Rabelais  v.  vii.  (1737)  24  Roger  . .  had  a  Dish  of  Chat  with 
her.  1753  Gray  Lett.  Wks.  1884  II.  241  To  entertain  you 
with  a  dish  of  very  choice  erudition.  1820  Lady  Granville 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  183  This  new  dish  of  Continental  troubles. 
1836  Backwoods  Canada  183  For  the  sake  of  a  dish  of  gossip. 

4.  transf.  A  shallow  concave  vessel  or  receptacle 
of  any  kind.  See  also  Chafing-dish. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Justice  ii,  The  dishes  of  thy 
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ballance.  1702  W.  J.  Bruy  11  s  Voy.  Levant  xxxii.  126  The 
Ropes  which  were  round  the  Capstan  pulled  it  out  of  its 
Dish,  c  1865  J.  Wvlde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  305/2  Evaporating 
dishes  are  employed. 

5.  A  dish-like  concavity;  e.g.  on  one  side  of  a 
wheel  (see  quots.)  ;  a  depression  in  a  field,  etc. 

1810  T.  Williamson  Agric.  Mech.  95  The  dish  given  to 
wheels.  1812-6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <$•  A rt  1 .  372  Wheels 
are  commonly  made  with  what  is  called  a  dish,  tnat  is,  the 
spokes  are  inserted  not  at  right  angles,  but  with  an  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  the  axis  of  the  nave  or  centre-piece;  so  that. . 
the  wheel  appears  dished  or  hollow.  1846  Worcester,  Dish 
.  .a  hollow  in  a  field. 

0.  As  a  specific  quantity  in  various  industries : 

+  a.  An  obsolete  measure  for  corn.  Cf.  Toll-dish. 

1419  Corn-dish  [see  Corn  sb.1  11.].  1774  T.  West  Antiq. 

Furness  (1805)  85,  I  will  provide  them  mills  for  their  foreign 
grain  at  the  rate  of  the  twenty  first  dish. 

b.  Tin-mining.  A  gallon  of  ore  ready  for  the 
smelter,  c.  Lead-mining.  A  rectangular  box  used 
for  measuringthe  lead  ore;  by  Act  14 and  15  Viet, 
c.  94  §  3  fixed  to  contain  fifteen  pints  of  water  ; 
brazen-dish  :  see  Brazen  a .  4.  d.  Also,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  tin  or  lead  ore  paid  as  royalty  to  the 
mine  landlord,  etc. 

1531  Dial.  Laius  Eng.  11.  lv.  (1638)  173  If  a  man  take 
a  Tinne  work,  and  give  the  Lord  the  tenth  dish.  1602  Carew 
Cornwall  13  b,  They  measure  their  blacke  Tynne  by  the  . . 
Dish,  .which  containeth.  .a  gallon.  1631  Brazen  dish  [see 
Brazen  a.  4].  1653  Manlove  Lead  Mines  53  But  first  the 

finder  his  two  meers  must  free  With  oar  there  found,  for 
the  Barghmaster's  fee  Which  is  one  dish  for  one  meer  of 
the  ground.  Ibid.  75  The  thirteenth  dish  of  oar  within 
their  mine,  To  th’  Lord  for  Lot,  they  pay  at  measuring 
time.  1667  Primatt  City  <$•  C.  Build.  7  A  Horse  load  .  .  is 
nine  dishes  ..  weighing  about  Four  hundred  and  Fifty 
pound.  1681  Houghton  Compl.  Miner  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Dish ,  a  trough  made  of  wood,  about  28  inches  long,  4  inches 
deep,  and  six  inches  wide ;  by  which  all  miners  measure 
their  ore.  1884  R.  HuNTZ>r<7.  Mining  83  Mining  for  tin 
and  copper  was  carried  on,  in  1770  . .  Permission  was  . .  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  an  acknowledgment 
*  dish  ’,  or  *  dues ’ — was  paid  to  him  . .  commonly  one-sixth, 
one-seventh,  one-eighth,  or  even  to  one-twelfth,  or  less. 

e.  Diamond  and  Gold-mining:  see  quots. 

1890  Goldfields  Victoria  17,  I  have  obtained  good  dish 
prospects  after  crudely  crushing  up  the  quartz.  1893  Scott . 
Leader  19  May  7  About  120  ‘  dishes  '  go  to  a  ‘  load  ’  . .  it  is 
an  astonishing  ‘  prospect  ’  (4  carats  [of  diamonds]  obtained 
from  6  dishes). 

II.  [immed.  from  L.  discus .] 

+  7.  A  quoit ;  quoit-playing.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Macc.  iv.  14  They  hastiden  for  to  be  maad 
felawis  of  wrastlyng.  .and  of  oost,  or  cumpanye  of  dishe,  or 
pleyinge  with  ledun  dishe  [1388  in  ocupacions  of  a  disch, 
ether  pleiyng  with  a  ledun  disch ;  Vul g.  disci',  Coverdale, 
to  put  at  y®  stone  ;  1611  the  game  of  Discus].  1552  Huloet, 
Dyshe  caster,  or  who  that  throweth  a  dyshe,  discobolus. 

III.  [f.  Dish  v.]  8.  slang.  The  act  of  ‘  dish¬ 

ing’  :  see  Dish  v.  7. 

1891  Sir  W.  1 1 AKCOURT  Sf>.  30  July,  The  last  reliance  of 
the  l  ory  in  an  extremity  is  a  policy  of  ‘dish 1  as  it  is  called. 

IV.  Comb.  9.  a.  attrib.  as  dish-rack ;  b.  ob¬ 
jective,  as  disli-bearer ,  -designer,  -turner,  -washing. 

c  1440  l' romp.  Parv.  122/1  Dysshe  berer  at  mete,  dis- 
coferus.  1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  v,  A  long  procession 
of  dish-bearers.  1884  Tennyson  Becket  5  A  dish-designer, 
and  most  amorous  Of..  Gascon  wine.  1894  H.  Speight 
Nidderdale  384  Whitesmiths,  dish-turners.  1891  A  ntliony's 
Photogr.  Bulletin  IV.  336  Dish-washing,  .includes  all  that  is 
required,  with  regard  to  cleanliness,  in  amateur  photography. 

10.  Special  comb.  :  +  dish-bench,  -bink  {north, 
dial.),  -board,  a  rest  for  dishes,  a  dresser,  a  plate- 
rack  ;  t  dish-caster  (see  7  above)  ;  dish-cover, 
a  cover  of  ware  or  metal  placed  over  hot  food ; 
dish-cradle,  -cratch  (dial. ;  in  Nares  -catch), 
a  plate-rack  ;  dish-crowned  a.,  having  a  crown 
shaped  like  a  dish ;  dish-faced  a.  (of  dogs  and 
horses)  ‘  having  the  nose  higher  at  the  tip  than 
the  stop’  (Stables  Friend  Dog  vii.  50);  (dial,  of 
persons)  having  a  round  flattish  face,  like  a  re¬ 
versed  plate ;  +  dish-headed  a.,  an  epithet  of 
monks ;  dish-heater,  *  a  warming  closet  at¬ 
tached  to  a  stove  or  exposed  in  front  of  a  fire  to 
heat  dishes’  (Knight  Diet.  AIcch.) ;  J  dish-meat, 
food  cooked  in  a  dish,  as  e.g.  a  pie  ;  dish- monger, 
one  who  deals  in,  or  has  much  to  do  with,  dishes 
(of  food) ;  +  dish-mustard,  Turner’s  name  for 
Thlaspi  arvense  dish-plate,  Min.  (see  quot.) 
dish-rag,  -towel  =  Dish-cloth  ;  dish-spring,  a 
spring  shaped  like  a  dish ;  dish-  trough  =  Dish  sb. 

6  c.  Also  Dish-cloth,  -clout,  -wash,  -water,  etc. 

*483  Cath.  Angl.  100/2  *Dische  beuke,  scutellarium. 
*535  Richmond.  Wilis  (Surtees)  12  A  cobbord  with  a  dys- 
byuk.  1877  F.  K.  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dish-bink ,  a 
kitchen  rack  for  the  plates.  1523  Fitzherb.  I/usb.  §  146 
S  wepe  thy  hous,  dresse  vp  thy  *dysshborde.  1562  R ichmond.  | 
Wills  (Surtees)  152  My  counter  and  dishebourd.  1831  1 
Society  I.  144  The  *dish-covers  are  slowly  raised.  1691 
Ray  N.  C.  Words  133  *Dish-Cradle  or  Credle,  a  wooden 
Utensil  for  wooden  Dishes.  ?i6..  Comical  Dial.  betw.  2 
Country  Lovers  (N.),  My  *dish-c[r]atch,  cupboards,  boards, 
and  bed.  1600  Rowlands  Let.  Humours  Blood  vii.  13 
*Dish-crown’d  Hat.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757) 
II.  12  The  *Dish-faced,  or  Roman  Nosed  Horse.  1825-80 
Jamieson,  Dish-faced ,  flat-faced;  applied  both  to  man  and 
beast.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dish-faced,  hollow-faced. 
1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Aus7u.  Osor.  480b,  Those  *dish- 
headed  dranes  of  that  shavelyng  and  Cowled  rowte.  [c  1440 


Promp.  Parv.  122/1  *Dysshe  mete,  discibarium.]  1513 
Bradshaw  St.  I  Verb  urge  1.  2558  Delycate  dysshe  meates 
were  put  out  of  her  presence.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc. 
(1590)  3  Let  me  alone,  for  my  actiuity,  at  the  dish  meat. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  316/1  All  sorts  of  Bread  and 
Dishmeats  are  taken  out  of  the  Oven.^  1607  Walkington 
Opt.  Glass  8  *Dish-mongers  . .  running  into  excesse  of  riot. 
1548  Turner  Names  of  Herbes  78  Named  in  englishe 
"dyshmustard,  or  triacle  Mustard  . .  because  the  seede  is 
lyke  mustard  seede  in  colour  and  in  tast,  and  the  vessel 
that  conteyneth  the  seede  is  lyke  a  disshe.  1892  Hesloi* 
Norlhumbld.  Gloss.,  Dish-plates,  in  mining,  plates  or  rails 
dished  to  receive  the  fore  wheels  of  a  tub,  to  faciliate  the 
teeming.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Opcrat.  Mechanic  34  CC  is 
a  ^dish-spring,  secured  in  its  place  by  the  pin.  1883  Harper  s 
Mag.  Feb.  365/2  Mr.  Ayer  removed  her  *dish-towel  from  its 
nail.  1747  Hooson  Miner's  Diet.  s.  v.  Barmaster ,  [The1 
Barmaster  looks  after  keeping  the  *Dishtrough. 

Dish,  (dij),  vP  [f.  Dish  sb.] 

1.  trails.  To  put  (food)  into  a  dish,  and  set  it 
ready  for  a  meal.  Also  with  up  (f forth,  out). 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshcd  II.  81  The 
thin  fare  that  heere  is  disht  before  him.  1598  Epulario 
B  iij,  Dish  the  meat,  and  lay  this  sauce  vpon  it.  1652  N. 
Culver  well  Lt.  Nat.  150  (L.)  They  dish  out  ambrosia  for 
them,  c  1685  in  Dk.  Buckhm.'s  Wks.  (1705)  II.  48  She  .. 
neatly  dish’d  it  up  with  Egg-sauce.  1769  Mrs.  Radclikfe 
Eng.  Ilousekpr.  (1778)  189  When  your  dinner  or  supper  is 
dished.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  i,  Jemima,  dish  up  ! 
1879  Sala  Paris  herself  again  (1880)  I.  xvii.  261  Grilled 
bones,  .dished  up  for  you  before  bedtime. 

2.  fig.  To  present  (attractively)  for  acceptance  ; 
to  serve  up.  Also  with  tip  (+  forth ,  out). 

1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  111.  ii.  73  For  Conspiracie,  I  know 
not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish’d  For  me  to  try  how. 
1641  Milton  Animadv.  (1851)  237  Lest,  thinking  to  offer 
him  as  a  present  to  God,  they  dish  him  out  for  the  Devill. 
1658  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  15  ii.  §  4  (1669)  121/2 
The  heavenly  viands  disht  forth  in  the  Gospel.  1756  Wash¬ 
ington  Let.  Wks.  (1889)  I.  265  Their  success  ..  dished  up 
with  a  good  deal  of  French  policy,  will  encourage  the 
Indians.. to  fall  upon  our  inhabitants.  1858  Doran  Crt. 
Pools  70  This  story  . .  has  been  dished  up  in  a  hundred 
different  ways. 

3.  nonce-uses.  a.  To  dish  about :  to  pass  round  in 
a  dish,  to  drink  in  turns  from  a  dish  or  bowl.  b. 
To  receive  (liquid)  as  in  a  dish. 

1719  D  Urfey  Pills  (1872)  III.  311  Then  dish  about  the 
Mother’s  Health.  1847  H.  Melville  Omoo  xvi.  59  The 
Julia  reared  up  on  her  stern,  .and  when  she  settled  again 
forward,  fairly  dished  a  tremendous  sea. 

4.  To  fashion  like  a  dish  ;  to  make  concave  like 
a  dish  or  its  sides;  to  hollow  out ;  spec,  to  set  the 
spokes  of  a  (carriage-wheel)  at  such  an  inclination 
to  the  nave  that  the  wheel  is  concave  on  one  side 
(purposely  or  as  the  result  of  an  accident). 

1805  Agric.  Sun.’.  E.  Lothian  74  (Jam.),  Formerly  the 
wheel  was  much  dished,  from  a  mistaken  principle.  1823 
P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  584  Dish-out,  to  form  coves 
by  means  of  ribs,  or  wooden  vaults  for  plastering  upon. 
1868  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  IV.  11.  262  The  yards  are 
dished  out  in  the  centre  to  the  depth  of  five  feet.  1886 
A.  W.  Greely  Ard.  Serv.  I.  xxvii.  370  Seven  hours’  travel¬ 
ling  over  very  rough  ground  ‘dished’  a  wheel,  and  lunch 
was  taken  while  repairs  were  being  made.  1887  Sporting 
Life  20  July  7/2  To  facilitate  turning  the  sharp  ends,,  the 
eastern  and  western  ends  [of  a  bicycle-track]  were 
‘dished’. 

5.  intr.  To  be  or  become  concave ;  to  ‘cave  in’. 

1669  [see  Dishing  ppl.  a.].  1886  A.  W.  Greely  Arct. 

Sen>.  I.  xxvii.  387  We  had  much  trouble  with  our  wagon, 
the  wheel  dishing  frequently. 

6.  intr.  Of  a  horse;  To  move  the  fore-feet  in 
his  trot  not  straight  forward  but  with  a  circular  or 
scooping  motion. 

1863  [see  Dishing  ppl.  a .]  1869  Fitznvygram  Horses 
Stables  §  931  The  more  prominent  defects  . .  are  rolling, 
dishing,  cutting,  and  stumbling.  1895  Letter  fr.  Corresfi. 

I  think  the  best,  description  of  a  horse  that  dishes,  would  be 
a  horse  that  *  winds  his  forefoot  ’. 

7.  trans.  slang.  To  ‘do  for’,  defeat  completely, 
ruin  ;  to  cheat,  circumvent.  [From  the  notion  of 
food  being  done ,  and  dished.] 

1798  Monthly  Mag.  (Farmer),  Done  up,  dish’d.  1811 
E.  Nares  Thinks  /  to  Myself  (1816)  I.  208  (D.)  He  was 
completely  dished — he  could  never  nave  appeared  again. 
1819  Abeillard  <$•  It eloisa  10  A  consummation  greatly 
wish’d  By  nymphs  who  have  been  foully  dish’d.  1826 
Scott  Jrnl.  31  July,  It  was  five  ere  we  got  home,  so  there 
was  a  day  dished.  1830  Disraeli  Let.  27  Aug.  (1887)  32 
He  dished  Prince  Pignatelli  at  billiards.  1835  R.  H.  Froude 
R cm.  (1838)  I.  419  You  are  now  taking  fresh  ground,  with¬ 
out  owning  . .  that  on  our  first  basis  I  dished  you.  a  1847 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  V.  xxix.  103  If  Fitzhenry 
can’t  raise  the  sum,  he  will  be  dished,  and  that  in  a  few 
hours.  1869  Latest  News  29  Aug.  8  The  Conservative 
leader  would  be  glad  again  to  perform  the  operation  of 
‘  dishing  the  Whigs  ’.  1880  Disraeli  Endym.  xl,  I  believe 
it  [the  House  of  Commons]  to  be  completely  used  up. 
Reform  has  dished  it. 

Dish,  v.~  Sc.  [variant  of  Dush  «.]  trans. 
To  push  violently,  thrust. 

1821  Galt  Sir  A .  Wylie  l.  70  (Jam.)  They  hae  horns  on 
their  head  to  dish  the  like  o’  me. 

Dishabilitate  (disihabi-lite't),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6 
+  Habilitate  :  cf.  OF,  deshabiliter  to  disqualify, 
depose.]  trans.  a.  Sc.  Law.  To  incapacitate,  dis¬ 
qualify.  b.  (nonce-use.)  To  render  impotent. 

1662-81  Stair  in  M.  P.  Brown  Snppl.  Dccis.  (1826)  II.  243 
( [am.)  The  Earl  his  father  being  forefault,  and  his  posterity 
dishabilitated  to  bruik  estate  or  dignity  in  Scotland.  1871 
R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiii.  17  Ye,  who.  .could  in  utter  hate  to 
lewdness  your  sex  dishabilitate. 


Hence  Dishabilita  tion,  disqualification ;  im¬ 
posing  of  a  legal  disability. 

16. .  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I,  (1814)  V.  55  (Jam.)  All  prior  acts 
of  dishabilitatioun.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Dis- 
habilitation  is  a  term  sometimes  used  by  our  older  law 
authorities,  and  signifies  the  corruption  of  blood  consequent 
upon  a  conviction  for  treason. 

Dishabille  (disabrl,  -bid).  Forms  :  a.  7  dis- 
habillie,  -billid,  7-8  dishabillee,  8  dishabilie, 
-habilly,  -abilly,  deshabild,  7“9  ddshabilld.  j8. 
7-9  deshabille,  deshabille,  8  deshabil.  7.  7- dis¬ 
habille,  8  dishabile,  (9  dial,  disabil).  [ad.  F. 
ddshabilld  (in  1642  desabilld,  Hatz.-Daim.)  undress, 
subst.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  ddshabiller  to  undress,  f. 
des -,  Dis-  4  +  habiller  to  dress,  etc.  The  final  - d 
of  the  French  word  (or  its  equivalent)  has  been 
occasional  in  English  since  the  17th  c.,  but  it  was 
soon  changed  to  e  mute,  and  the  prefix  generally 
(like  OF.  des-)  altered  to  dis-.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  partly  undressed,  or  dressed 
in  a  negligent  or  careless  style  ;  undress.  Usually 
in  phr.  in  dishabille  (  =  Fr.  en  ddshabilld). 

a.  1705  Farquhar  Twin- Rivals  v.  iv,  I  found  you  a  little 
in  the  deshabille.  1709  Mrs.  Manley  Nnu  Atal.  (ed.  2)  I.  38 
(Stanf.)  Favour'd  by  his  Disabilly  all  tempting.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No.  49  p  3  The  Pleasures  of  their  Deshabild. 
1711  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  144.  3/1  The  Ladies  ..  Appear'd 
in  such  a  Dishabilie  there.  1796  G.  M.  Woodward  Eccen¬ 
tric  Excurs.  (1807)  26  His  lady  made  a  thousand  apologies 
for  being  catched  in  such  a  dishabilly.  1885  Athenaeum 
Nov.  601/1  The  shortcomings  of  English  costume  pale 
efore  the  deshabillt  of  the  Dutch  colonial  ladies. 

0.  1708  Mrs.  Cf.ntlivre  Busie  Body  1.  i,  What  would 
she  give  now  to  be  in  this  deshabille  in  the  open  air?  1713 
Swift  Cadenus  Vanessa  367  (1726)  96  A  party  next  of 
glitt’ring  Dames  . .  Came  early,  out  of  pure  Good-will,  To 
see  the  Girl  in  Deshabille.  1773  Sheridan  in  Sherida/Uana 
70  In  studious  deshabille  behold  her  sit.  4861 T.  A. Trollope 
La  Beata  I.  vi.  125  The  easy,  confidential  intercourse  of  her 
deshabille  in  the  boudoir. 

y.  1684  tr.  Plutarch's  Mor.  Pref.  (L.),  To  surprise  his 
mistress  in  dishabille.  1763-5  Churchill  Journey  Poems 
II.  5  Nor  would  I  have  the  Sisters  of  the  hill  Behold  their 
Bard  in  such  a  Dishabille.  1799  Southey  Nondescripts  iv, 
Were  it  fair  To  judge  a  lady  in  her  dishabille?  1874 
Buknand  My  time  ii.  13  Standing  . .  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  for 
which  dishabille  he  had  apologized  to  us. 

2.  concr.  A  garment  worn  in  undress;  a  dress  or 
costume  of  a  negligent  style. 

1673  Wycherley  Gentl.  Dancing-master  v.  1,  Contented 
. .  instead  of  variety  of  new  gowns  and  rich  petticoats,  with 
her  dishabillie,  or  flame-colour  gown  called  Indian.  1690 
Crowne  Eng.  Friar  v.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  111  They 
only  come  in  dishabillees  to  visit  me,  and  did  not  expect 
your  Lordship.  1713  Gay  Guardian  No.  149  f  6  We  have 
a  kind  of  sketch  of  dress  . .  which,  as  the  invention  was 
foreign,  is  called  a  Dishabille;  every  thing  is  thrown  on 
with  a  loose  and  careless  air.  1789  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary 
21  Aug.,  She  does  not  become  a  deshabille.  <11847  Mrs. 
Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  Y .  xxxi.  224  A  neat  undress,  or 
dishabille,  is  much  admired  in  England.  1868  Gloss.  Sussex 
Words  in  Hurst  Horsham ,  I’m  sorry,  ma’am,  you  see  me 
in  such  a  dirty  disabil. 

3.  transf  \  and  fig. 

1712  Pope  Let.  5  Dec.  Wks.  1737  V.  188  Thoughts  just 
warm  from  the  brain,  without  any  polishing  or  dress,  the 
very  dishabille  of  the  understanding.  1753  Foote  Eng.  in 
Paris  1.  Wks.  1799  I.  35  What  has  been  the  matter,  Squire? 
Your  face  seems  a  little  in  deshabille.  <11817  T.  Dwight 
Trav.  (1821)  II.  142  Where  nature  . .  is  now  naked  and  de¬ 
formed,  she  will  suddenly  exchange  the  dishabille ;  and  be 
ornamented,  .with  her  richest  attire.  1825  Miss  Mitford 
in  L’Estrange  Life  II.  x.  212  [Pepys]  sets  down  his  thoughts 
in  a  most  becoming  dishabille.  1830  Galt  Laurie  T.  iv. 
viii.  (1849)  I7I  The  house  was  in  dishabille. 

+  B.  as  adj.  [repr.  F.  ddshabilld  pa.  pple.]  I11 
undress,  negligently  dressed.  Obs. 

1691  Islington  Wells  4  (Stanf.)  Three  Ladies  Drest  Dis¬ 
habillee.  1694  N.  H.  Ladies  Did.  14/1  (Stanf.)  He  is 
Deshabille ,  that  is  in  a  careless  Dress. 

t  DiSiha’bit,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 6  +  IIabit 
v. :  cf.  F.  desliabitcr  ‘  to  disinhabitate,  or  depriue 
of  inhabitants  ’  (Cotgr.).]  trans.  To  remove  from 
its  habitation  or  place  of  abode  ;  to  dislodge. 

1595  Shaks.  John  ii.  i.  220  Those  sleeping  stones.. from 
their  fixed  beds  of  lime  Had  bin  dishabited. 

+  Disiha  bitable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  10 
+  Habitable.]  Uninhabitable. 

1642  Ld.  Falkland  Let .  Earl  Cumberland  5  Those  false 
reports,  .make  London  dishabitable. 

t  Disiha  bited,  ppl.  a.1  Obs.  [f.  F.  dishabiti 
‘  disinhabited,  without  inhabitants’  (Cotgr.)  +  -ed.] 
Uninhabited  ;  deserted  of  inhabitants  (quot.  1602). 

1577  Eden  &  Willes  Hist.  Trav.  232  b,  Imaginyng.  .the 
hot  Zone,  to  be  altogeather  dishabited  for  heat.  1582  Hak¬ 
luyt  Voy.  A,  The  17  of  Januarie  . .  we  departed  from  the 
dishabited  rocke.  1602  Carew  Cormvall  67  a,  The  dis¬ 
habited  towns  afford  them  rooting. 

J  Dis  habi  ted,  ppl.  a:-  [f.  Dis-  io  +  Ha¬ 
bited.]  ?  Improperly  habited  or  dressed. 

1648  S.  Kem  in  4 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  275/1,  I  have 
certaine  information  that  Sir  Thos.  Lunsford  is  gon  up  in 
an  ould  thredbare  coate  disshabited. 

Disihabi  tuate,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Habituate 
v.,  prob.  after  F.  deshabiluer  in  same  sense.]  trans. 
To  render  unaccustomed,  to  disaccustom  :  the  re¬ 
verse  of  habituate. 

1868  Browning  Ring  <$■  Bk.  ix.  1276  To  dishabituate  By 
sip  and  sip,  this  drainer  to  the  dregs  O’  the  draught  of 
conversation.  1881  Coniemp.  Rev.  Nov.  700  That  talk  and 
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not  action  has  been  alone  permitted  to  the  clergy  as  a  body 
has  dishabituated  them  for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

DiS|hable,  obs.  form  of  Disable  v. 
Dishadow,  var.  of  Disshadow  v. 

+  DiSiharr,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +Haik  sb.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  hair,  remove  the  hair  from. 

1631  Celestina  vi.  78  They  pill,  and  dis-haire  their  eye- 
browes  with  nippers. 

Dishallow  (dis|hse’l<?n),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Hallow  v.]  traits.  To  undo  the  hallowing  of ; 
to  destroy  or  violate  the  sacredness  of ;  to  profane. 
Hence  Disha  llowing  vbl.  sb.,  profanation. 

1552  Latimer  Serm.  in  Lincoln  i.  70  God  hateth  the  dis¬ 
hallowing  of  the  Sabboth.  16..  T.  Adams  Wks.  (1861-2) 
II.  289  (D.)  Nor  can  the  unholiness  of  the  priest  dishallow 
the  altar.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  xxvi.  63  To  pollute 
and  dishallow. .that  ‘glorious  and  fearful  name  of  God’. 
1833  Lamb  Lett.  (1888)  1 1.  288  If  curses  are  not  dis-hallowed 
by  descending  so  low  !  1869  Tennyson  Pelleas  ty  E.  437 

Ye,  that  so  dishallow  the  holy  sleep,  Your  sleep  is  death. 

DiSihallucina'tion.  [Dis  -9 :  cf.  disillu¬ 
sion .]  A  freeing  from  hallucination  ;  disillusion. 

1881  R.  Buchanan  Child  of  Nature  viii,  He  received  . .  a 
good  deal  of  rough  treatment  and  sorry  dishallucination. 
1889  U?iiv.  Rev.  Mar.  356  Returning . .  under  dishalluci¬ 
nation,  we  perceive  that  he  does  not  really  know  so  much. 

t  DisihaTbour,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  + 
Harbour  v.  or  sb.]  trans.  To  drive  out  of  its 
‘harbour’  or  place  of  shelter;  to  send  adrift. 

1566  Drant  Wail.  Hierim.  Kvj,  All  reste  disharboured 
from  my  soule.  ai 612  Donne  Biaflai/aro?  (1644)  108  He 
[Josephus]  says,  our  Soule  is.  .committed  in  trust  to  us,  and 
we  may  not  neglect  or  disharbour  it. 

Dish.arm.onic  (disiha-im^rnik),  a.  [Dis-  10.] 
Not  harmonic  ;  without  harmony  ;  anharmonic. 

1887  H.  Wallach  in  Anthrop.  hist.  Jrnl.  XVII.  160  The 
head  is  disharmonic.  The  skull  is  sub-dolichocephalous, 
very  broad,  the  forehead  low,  and  the  prognathism  never 
much  accentuated. 

t  DiSiliarmcniical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  +  Har- 
monical,  after  disharmony .]  =  prec. 

1688  Norris  Theory  Love  11.  i.  88  Some  . .  strokes  upon  it 
[a  musical  instrument]  will,  .be  harmonical,  and  other  some 
.  .disharmonical.  Ibid.  (1694)  74  The  same  Strokes,  that 
were  before  disharmonical,  may  be  now  harmonical. 

Disharmonious  (disiha-imffu’nias),  a.  [f. 
Dis-  10  +  Harmonious;  after  disharmony  i] 

1.  Not  in  harmony  or  agreement ;  marked  by 
want  of  harmony. 

1659  H.  More  Immort.  Soul{  1662)  148  [It]  may.  .prove 
painful  to  the  Soul,  and  dis-harmonious  to  her  touch. 
1661  Glanvill  Van.  Dogm.  iv.  39  The  musician’s  soul 
would  be  the  most  disharmonious.  1683  Tryon  Way  to 
Health,  Thus  there  is  caused  an  unequal  disharmonious 
Life.  1754  J.  Hildrop  Mice.  Wks.  1.  38  Disharmonious, 
disorderly  Motions  of  the  Fluids  and  Animal  Spirits.  1876 
Farrar  Marlb.  Serm.  xxxv.  355  Let  me  warn  you  against 
the  fatal  delusion  that  such  a  dual,  such  a  divided,  such 
a  disharmonious  life  as  this,  is  enough  for  God. 

2.  Of  sounds  :  Unharmonious,  discordant. 

1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  461  The  dis-harmonious  noise 
of  Drunken  Healths  and  Roaring  Huzza’s.  1864  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  IV.  xi.  iii.  56  Dispute  which  rose  crescendo 
in  disharmonious  duet. 

Hence  Disharmo  niously  adv.,  in  a  disharmo¬ 
nious  manner,  discordantly. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  To  Rdr.,  Whose  very  title 
sounds  so  harshly  and  disharmoniously.  1865  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  xiit.  (1873)  VI.  97  This,  .victorious  campaign 
..with  which  all  Europe  is  disharmoniously  ringing. 

Disharmonize  (disihaumdrisiz),  v.  [f.  Dis- 
+  Harmonize;  after  disharmony.  Cf.  mod.F. 
disharmoniser ,  neologism  in  Littre,  1874.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  out  of  harmony,  destroy  the 
harmony  of ;  to  make  unharmonious  or  discordant. 

1801  J.  Carey  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  314  Instances  in 
which  the  harmony  of  ancient  versification  is  thus  dis¬ 
harmonized  by  the  application  of  modern  accent.  1824 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Blakesmoor  in  H -shire,  A  trait  of  affec¬ 
tation,  or  worse,  vain-glory.  .disharmonizing  the  place  and 
the  occasion.  1843  Pushy  Holy  Eucharist  10  Our  nature 
jarring  still,  disharmonized,  obscured,  deformed.  1858  Sears 
A  than.  in.  x.  335  Cleared  of  disharmonizing  elements. 

2.  inlr.  To  be  out  of  harmony;  not  to  harmonize. 
1863  B. T  aylor  H.  Thurston  III.  22  A  trifle  of  affectation 

in  her  manner  did  not  disharmonize  with  such  a  face;  it 
was  natural  to  her. 

Disharmony  (disihaumoni).  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Harmony  ;  prob.  formed  after  discord.  Cf.  mod.F. 
ddsharmonie,  neologism  in  Littre,  1S74,  also  cor¬ 
responding  words  in  other  mod.  langs.] 

1.  Want  of  harmony  or  agreement,  discordance. 
a  1602  W.  Perkins  Cases  Consc.  (1619)  6  The  want  or 

absence  of  harmony,  which  we  call  disharmony.  1665 
Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  xiii.  76  Reason  and  Faith  are  at 
perfect  Unisons,  the  disharmony  is  in  the  Phancy.  1765 
Law  Behmeti s  Myst.  Magnum  liii.  (1772)  324  Of  the  Pro¬ 
perties  in  their  Disharmony,  Inequality,  and  Discord.  1864 
Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  IV.  xi.  ii.  33  Disharmony  of 
mind  and  tongue.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  226  That 
sense  of  guilt  which  is  the  feeling  of  disharmony  with  God. 
b.  with  a  and  pi.  Something  discordant. 

1833  Lamb  Elia  (i860)  364  If  it  ever  obtrudes  itself  as  a 
disharmony,  are  we  inclined  to  laugh?  1884  Ch.  Times 
25  Apr.  331/4  The  manifold  disharmonies  of  Church  and 
State  in  England. 

2.  Want  of  harmony  between  sounds ;  discord, 
dissonance. 

a  i6ss  Vines  Lord s  Supp.  (1677)  10  A  string  over-stretched 


makes  a  jar  and  disharmony.  167s  R.  Burthogge  Causa 
Dei  398  No  harmony  or  Dis-harmony  in  sounds,  i860 
Trench  Serm.  Wcstm.  Abb.  xxiv.  279  Harsh  discords  and 
disharmonies  ..  make  themselves  heard. 

t  Disha  tter,  V.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  di-  for  Dis- 
1  +  Shatter.]  trans.  To  shatter  completely. 

1615  Daniel  Hymen's  Tri.  11.  iv,  I  rather  will  Rend  it  in 
Pieces,  and  dishatter  all  Into  a  Chaos. 

tDiSihairnt,  v.  Obs.  (Chiefly  Sc.)  Also  7-8 
dishant.  [ad.  OF.  deshan/er  (Cotgr.),  f.  Dis-  4 
+  hauler  to  Haunt.]  trans.  To  cease  to  haunt, 
frequent,  or  resort  to  ;  to  absent  oneself  from. 

1584  Hudson  Du  Bartas'  Judith  iv.  125  (D.)  She  dis- 
haunted  the  resort  Of  such  as  were  suspect  of  light  report. 
I^37“5°  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  48  The  nobilitie  and  barons 
..now  did  dishaunt  them.  1659  in  W.  McDowall  Hist. 
Dumfries  xxxii.  (1873)  371  Capt.  Ed.  Maxwell  delate  for 
dishaunting  the  ordinances.  1808-80  Jamieson,  Dishaunt. . 
is  still  occasionally  used.  A  herd. 

Hence  f  Dis  1  hair  siting1  vbl .  sb. ;  +  DiS|haunter, 
one  who  ‘  dishaunts  Obs. 

a  1651  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1842-6)  III.  375  The  dis¬ 
haunting  and  intermissioun  of  the  exercise.  1665  in  Cramond 
Ann.  Banff ‘II.  46  Several  dishaunters  of  ordinances  ordained 
to  be  summoned. 

Dish-cloth..  A  cloth  used  in  the  kitchen  or 
scullery  for  washing  dishes,  etc. 

1828  in  Webster.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.  25/1  Dish-clout, 
a  dish-cloth.  i887  R.  Buchanan  Heir  of  Linnc  i,  A  sort  of 
banner,  composed  of  an  old  towel  or  dish-cloth. 

Dish-clout,  arch,  or  dial.  A  c  clout  *  or  cloth 
used  for  washing  dishes,  etc.;  =prec.  In  the  \ 
wringing  of  a  dish-clout  \  speedily,  immediately. 

1530  Palsgr.  214/1  Disshecloute,  souillon.  1577  Fenton 
Gold.  Epist.  90  As  the  saying  is,  washe  their  face  with  faire 
water,  and  drie  it  ouer  with  a  dishcloute.  1677  Horneck 
Gt.  Law  Consul,  iii.  (1704)  68  He  that  makes  a  rich  carpet, 
doth  not  intend  it  for  dish-clouts.  1782  Mad.  D'Arblay 
Diary  28  Dec.,  What  a  slut  Mrs.  Ord  must  think  me,  to 
put  a  dish-clout  in  my  pocket !  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  ix, 
Breakfast  shall  be  on  the  board  in  the  wringing  of  a  dish- 
clout.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  II.  36  And  have  known 
Hamlet  to  stalk  solemnly  on  to  deliver  his  soliloquy,  with 
a  dishclout  pinned  to  his  skirts.  1877  E.  Peacock  N.  W. 
Line.  Gloss.  86/1  ‘  Go  thee  ways  or  I'll  pin  th'  dishclout 
to  thee  tail’  is  not  unfrequently  said  to  men  and  boys 
who  interfere  in  the  kitchen. 

b.  taken  as  a  type  of  limpness  and  weakness. 

1692  Tryon  Good  House-iv.  i.  (ed.  2)  7  You  are  now  weak 

as  Water,  and  have  no  more  Spirits  than  a  Dish-clout.  1863 
Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  170, 1  was  on  foot  again — but  weak 
as  a  dishclout. 

c.  used  in  contemptuous  comparison  or  allusion. 

a  1529  Skelton  Poems  agst.  Gamesche  36,  A  bawdy  dyshe- 

clowte,  That  bryngyth  the  worlde  abowte.  1592  Shaks. 
Rom.  #  Jul.  iii.  v.  221  Romeos  a  dish-clout  to  him.  1636 
Massinger  Bashf.  Lover  v.  i,  I  am  gazing  on  this  gorgeous 
house  ;  our  cote’s  a  dishclout  to  it. 

d.  transf 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  97  The  Latines  [call  the  caul] 
Mappaventris,  the  dish-clout  or  map  of  the  Belly,  because 
it  licketh  vp  the  superfluities  thereof.  1785  Grose  Diet. 
Vulg.  To7igue  s.v.,  To  make  a  napkin  of  one’s  dish-clout, 
to  marry  one’s  cook.  1822  Scott  Fam.  Lett.  25  June,  It 
was  hard  he  should  be  made  the  dish-clout  to  wipe  up  the 
stains  of  such  a  man. 

e.  at t rib. 

1589  Nashe  Almond  for  Parrat  11b,  More  ..  then  his 
dish-clout  discipline  will  sette  vp  in  seauen  yeeres.  1755 
H.  Walpole  Let.  Geo.  Montagu  20  Dec.,  That  old  rag  of 
a  dish-clout  ministry,  Harry  Furnese,  is  to  be  the  other  lord. 

Hence  Dish-clout  v.  trans.,  to  wash  with  a  dish¬ 
clout. 

1861  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  III.  363  (Hoppe)  They  are 
expected.,  to  dish-clout  the  whole  of  the  panels  [of  a  cab], 

I  Disihea’rt,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  dishart.  [f. 
Dis-  7  a  +  Heart  sb. ]  =  Dishearten. 

1603  J.  Davies  Microcosmos  ( i S76)  42  (D.)  When,  therefore, 
divine  justice  sinne  wil  scurge,  He  doth  dishart  their  harts 
in  whom  it  raignes.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus \.  13  The 
which  would  vtterly  disheart  them,  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Bonduca  1.  i,  Car.  Have  not  I  seen  the  Britains  —  Bond. 
What?  Car.  Dishearted. 

Dishearten  (diS|haut’n\  v.  Also  7  disharten. 

[f.  Dis-  6  +  Hearten,  or  from  prec.  +  -bn  g,  after 
hearten.]  trans.  T o  deprive  of  ‘  heart  ’  or  courage ; 
to  discourage,  dispirit,  make  despondent. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  117  No  man  should  possesse  him 
with  any  appearance  of  feare  ;  lest  hee,  by  shewing  it, 
should  dis-hearten  his  Army.  1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv. 
xc.  365  Their  former  losse  dishartned  them  so  much.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  120  A  great  part ..  disheartened  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  returned  to  England.  1838 
Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  115  Lysander  exerted  his  utmost 
efforts  to  thwart,  discredit,  and  dishearten  his  successor. 

t  b.  with  complement:  To  discourage  from 
doing  something  (also  with  to  and  inf.).  Obs. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  121  The  Turkes  got  the 
greatest  losse,  and  were  disheartned  to  proceed  further.  1642  . 
Fuller  Holy  4  Prof.  St.  11.  xvi.  109  They  are  disheartened  \ 
from  doing  rheir  best.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  (1862)  235 
She  urged  what  she  could  to  dishearten  me  to  it.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  27  Disheartned  them  from  that  design.  , 

f  c.  with  an  action  or  the  like  as  object :  cf.  j 
Discourage  2.  Obs. 

1658  Whole  Duty  Man  Pref.  4  Where  this  is  wanting,  it  j 
disheartens  our  care.  1668  Clarendon  Vind.  Tracts  (1727) 

64  An  uncertainty  which  must  dishearten  any  industry. 

Dis  hea  rtened,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  b] 
Discouraged,  dispirited :  see  the  verb. 

1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  210  We  were  a  dis¬ 


heartened  army.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  E tig.  I.  517  The 
Whigs  were  a  small  and  a  disheartened  minority. 

Hence  Disihea-rtenedness,  dispirited  condition. 
a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  1 1. 1. 170  (R.)  A  disheartenedness 
and  dejection  of  mind.  1863  Dicey  Federal  St.  II.  273, 
1  heard  no  cry  of  despair  or  disheartenedness. 

Disihea’rtener.  [f.  Dishearten  +  -er1.] 
One  who  disheartens. 

1645  City  Alarum  9  A  disheartner  of  Gods  people. 

DiSihea'rtening,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  h] 
The  action  of  vb.  Dishearten  ;  discouragement. 

1619  W.  Sclaier  Exp.  I.  TJiess.  (1630)  309  Hierome 
thought  labour  a  dis-heartning  to  the  Tempter.  1654  Whit¬ 
lock  Zootomia  Pref.  A  vj,  Or  else  he  may  lye  open  to  such 
disheartnings,  as  become  not.  .these  undertakings. 

DiSihea’rtening,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disheartens  ;  discouraging,  dispiriting. 

1654  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  101  As  serviceable  to 
the  Rebells  . .  and  as  dishartning  to  honest  men.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  1.  x.  107  Under  these  disheartning  circum¬ 
stances.  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  V.  235  Friends  brought 
in  disheartening  news. 

Hence  Dishearteningly  adv. 

1742  Bailey,  Dishearteningly ,  by  way  of  Discouragement. 
1882  Hall  Caine  Recoil.  D.  G.  Rossetti  98  Dishearteningly 
unpropitious  weather. 

Disihea-rtenment.  [f.  Dishearten  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  disheartening,  or  fact  of  being  disheart¬ 
ened  ;  discouragement. 

1830  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  H.  143  No  disheartenment 
availed  with  him.  1876  Farrar  Marlb.  Serm.  xxxix.  393 
Among  the  disheartenments  of  labour  and  the  strife  of 
tongues.  1886  Mrs.  A.  Hunt  That  Other  Person  III.  211 
A  sigh  of  complete  fatigue  and  disheartenment. 

Dished  (dijt),///.  a.  [f.  Dish  v.1  +  -ed.]  a. 
Put  in  a  dish.  b.  Shaped  like  a  dish  ;  made 
slightly  concave,  c.  slang :  see  Dish  v.  7. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud  Er.  Acad.  i.  (1589)  105  Raddish 
rosted  in  the  ashes.. was  all  the  dished  he  had  to  his 
supper.  1650  Bulwer  A7ithropomct.  241  They  use  Disht 
wheat  with  milk.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Imp.  (1757)  II. 
37  The  Soles.. a  little  hollow  or  dish’d.  1812-6  J.  Smith 
Pa7i07-a7na  Sc.  <5-  Art  I.  372  Dished  wheels  have  many  ex¬ 
cellencies. 

+  Disihe'dge,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  7  a 
+  Hedge  jA]  trans.  To  deprive  of  its  hedge. 
c  1586  C'tess.  Pembroke  Ps.  lxxx.  iv.  Why  hast  thou  now 
thy  self  dishedg'd  this  vine  ? 

+  Disihei  r,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  4-  Heir.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  or  turn  out  of  one’s  in¬ 
heritance  ;  to  disinherit. 

[1492  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  262  (Jam.)  In  distitutioun  and  dis- 
hering  of  the  said  Gelis  [perh.  error  for  disherising].  1607 
Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  1.  iii,  Sword  ..Thou  shalt  dis-heire 
him  ;  it  shall  be  thine  honor. 

2.  To  deprive  of  an  heir. 

1687  Dryden  Hind  4  P.  m.  705  To  hew  th’  imperial  Cedar 
down,  Defraud  Succession,  and  dis-heir  the  Crown. 
[Dishele  (Halliw.),  error  for  dishese,  Disease.] 
Dishelm  (disihe’lm),  v.1  [f.  Dis-  7  a+  Helm 
helmet,  after  OF.  desheaulmer,  -healmer,  in  same 
sense.]  trans.  To  deprive  or  disarm  of  one’s 
helmet,  intr.  for  ref.  To  take  off  one’s  helmet. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  25  b,  Incontinent  as...  Jason  hadde 
.  .smyton  doun  the  geant  to  the  erthe.  .he  dishelmed.  1525 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  clxviii.  [clxiv.]  469  Sir  Raynold 
dishelmed  the  Englisshe  knyght.  .  1615  Chatman  Odyss. 
xiv.  383  Jove  made  me  yield,  Dishelm  my  head.  1847 
Tennyson  Princess  vi.  85  When  she  saw  me  lying  stark, 
Dishelm’d  and  mute. 

Dishelm  (disihe’lm),  v?  [f.  Dis-  7  a  + 
Helm.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  helm  or  rudder. 

a  1849  H.  Coleridge  Poems  (1850)  II.  155  Fear  that  dis- 
helms  The  vessel  of  the  soul.  1861  Lytton  &  Fane  Tann- 
h&user  75  To  float,  dishelm’d,  a  wreck  upon  the  waves. 

Dishelv’d :  see  Dishevelled. 

Dishenerite,  -yt,  obs.  f.  disenherit,  Disin¬ 
herit. 

Disher  (di’Jai).  [f.  Dish  sb.  and  v.  +  -er!  : 
cf.  saddler .] 

f  1.  A  maker  or  seller  of  dishes.  Obs. 

1304  in  Riley  Mem.  Londoti  (1868)  54  John  le  Disshere. 
1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  166  A  Ropere,  a  Redyng-kyng, 
and  Rose  ]>e  disschere.  [1377  B.  v.  323  Rose  \>a  dissheres  ; 
v.  r.  dyssheres  doubter.  1393  C.  vn.  372  disshere],  a  1500 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  572  Cipharins,  a  cuppere,  or  a  dyssh- 
ere.  1892  O.  Heslop  Northnmbld.  Gloss.  238  Disher,  a 
turner  of  wooden  bowls  or  dishes.  Within  the  memory  of 
some  still  living  (1886)  there  was  a  disher  working  at  Mil¬ 
ford.  (Obs.) 

2.  One  who  dishes  or  serves  up  food.  ?  Obs. 

1598  Florio,  Imbanditore,  a  gentleman  sewer,  a  disher  or 
dresser  vp  of  meates. 

3.  One  who  ‘dishes’:  see  Dish  v.  7. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  21  June  1/3  By  the  indignation  which 
the  dirty  trick  will  excite  . .  the  disher  will  thus  in  the  end 
be  dished. 

Disihe  rbage,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Herb¬ 
age  sb.]  trans.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  herbage. 

1542  Udall  Eras7n .  Apoph.  216  b,  These  wordes,  Aeuro- 
fioTavelv  ifroir)<T€y  that  is,  ‘hath  brought  this  climate  to  clene 
disherbagei7ig\  smellen  all  of  the  inkehorne. 

Dis,he*rent,  a.  ?tonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  4  +  radical 
part  of  co-hercnti\  The  opposite  of  coherent ;  in¬ 
coherent  ;  incongruous. 

1890  J.  H.  Stirling  Philos.  \  Theol.  iii.  49  It  is  the  To 
avTi^ovu  o"v/x</)ep ov,  the  coherent  disherent,  attributed  to 
Heraclitus  by  Aristotle, 
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+  Disheress.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disher  sb.  + 
-ESS.]  A  woman  who  makes  or  sells  dishes. 

1377  tsee  Disher  i].  [Margaret  la  Disheresse  is  cited  in 
Bardsley  Fug.  Surnames  from  the  Hundred  Rolls.] 

Disherid,  -ied,  obs.  pa.  pple.  and  pa.  t.  of 

Disherit  v. 

Disherison  (dis|he*riz3n),  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-4 
desertison,  -tesoun,  diserteisoun,  4-5  dishe- 
riteson,  -itison,  -etison,  -yteson,  desheryteson. 
/9.  5-  disherison,  [orig.  disheriteson,  a.  OF. 
desfT)eriteisun ,  -eison,  n.  of  action  from  des{Ji)criter 
to  Disherit.  (The  full  L.  type  was  *disheredita - 
tidn-em  :  the  syllable  cd  was  dropped  in  OF.,  the 
t  before  s  in  English.)]  The  action  of  depriving  of, 
or  cutting  off  from,  an  inheritance ;  disinheritance. 

c  1290  Deket  1836  in  A.  Eng.  Leg.  1.  159  pat  it  . .  were  . . 
with  on*ri5te  and  a-3ein  lawe  In  desertison  of  mine  churche 
to  costome  i-drawe.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  214  To 
him  and  his  heyres  grete  disheriteson.  1340  Ayenb .  48 
Desertesoun  of  eyr  and  ualse  manages.  1399  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  III.  451/2  Forfaitures  of  heritages,  and  disheretisons. 
1491  Act  7  Hen.  VI l ,  c.  18  The  utter  disheriteson  of  your 
seid  Suppliant.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  35.  §  9  To  the 
hurte  prejudice  nor  disherison  of  the  seid  George  or  of  his 
heires.  1523  Act  14-15  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  13  The  saide  hauen 
is.  .likely  to  be  lost  for  euer,  to  the  kynges  disherison,  and 
hurte  of  the  common  welth.  1607  Cowell  Interpr.  s.  v. 
Contra  formam  collat touts,  The  Abbot.. hath  made  a  feof- 
ment.  .to  the  disherison  of  the  house  or  church.  1750  Carte 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  291  Pardoning  them  all  as  to  life,  limb,  im¬ 
prisonment  and  disherison.  1844  Williams  Eeal Prop. (1879) 
67  To  prevent  improvident  alienations  . .  of  landed  estates, 
by  . .  dying  persons,  to  the  disherison  of  their  lawful  heirs. 

+  Dis,he'rison,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  disinherit. 

1654  Gayton  Picas.  Notes  iv.  212  To  defraud  rav'nous  this 
expectant  of  his  hopes,  and  to  disherison  his  malignant  issue. 

t  Disiheriss,  v.  Obs.  (Chiefly  Sc.)  Forms: 
4  dysherys,  6  disheris,  -heireis,  -hseriss,  7  dis- 
heriss,  disherize.  [  1 4—1 6th  c.  Sc.  dislieriss,  as 
if  f.  extended  stem  of  an  OF.  *disherir  to  disheir, 
which  may  have  been  used  in  AF.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  E.  form  would  be  disherish ;  the  form  in  -ize 
is  due  to  confusion  of  verbal  suffix  :  cf.  advertise, 
amortize .]  =  next. 

137S  Barbour  Bruce  11.  101  }e  se  How  Inglis  men,  throw 
thar  powste,  Dysherysys  me  off  my  land.  1500-20  Dunbar 
Poems  lxvh  38  The  temporall  stait  to  gryp  and  gather,  The 
sone  disheris  wald  the  father.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  I.  p.  lxiv,  This  was  Edward  . .  disherist  of  the  crown 
of  Ingland.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Mai.  41  Quhen  ane  man  .. 
does  anie  thing,  .for  the  quhilk  he  is  disherissed  :  his  heret- 
age  vses  to  returne,  as  escheit  to  his  over-lord.  1611  Steed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit .  ix.  v.  fj  25  These,  .thus  disherized,  ought  of 
right,  .giue  first  assault  on  their  vnrighteous  oppressor. 

t  Disherit  (disihe’rit),  Obs.  Forms:  3-4 
deserit(e,  -yte,  -et,  4  deshevit(e,  dysheriete, 
4-5  diserit(e,  -yt,  dyserit,  4-7  disherite,  5-6 
dis-,  dysherit,  -yt(e,  -et(t,  -eit,  4-8  disherit. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  des/ieriter,  deseriter,  -ereter,  -ireter, 
etc.,  mod.F.  dhhiriter  =  Pr.  des(h)erctar,  Sp.  des- 
heredar,  Pg.  desherdar ,  It.  diseredare,  med.L.  dis¬ 
her  it  are,  deheritdre  (Du  Cange)  Rom.  desheret- 
dre,  for  L.  *de-,  *dishereditdre,  f.  De-  6,  Dis-  4  + 
hereditdre  to  inherit,  f.  hereditas  heirship,  inherit¬ 
ance.  The  pa.  pple.  and  sometimes  the  pa.  t.  had 
also  the  shortened  form  disherit,  with  the  variants 
disherid,  -ied,  desered,  desirit :  see  examples  at 
end  of  the  article.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  or  dispossess  of  an  inherit¬ 
ance  ;  to  disinherit. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  74/107  Alle  o'fmre  weren  deseritede. 
c  1 385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1065  Dido.  That  euere  swich  a 
noble  man  as  he  [Eneas]  Schal  ben  diserityd  in  swich  degre. 
c  1465  Eng.  Chron.  (Camden)  16  Thow  hast  thaym  slayne 
vnrightfulli,  and  disherited  thair  heiris.  1538  Starkey 
England  11.  ii.  196  Hyt  were  not  mete  that  the  father  schold 
dysheryte  hys  chyld.  1634  Sir  'I'.  Herbert  Trav.  Table  230 
(He]  rebels  against  his  Father,  is  disherited  by  his  Fathers 
will.  1700  Dryden  Fables,  Pal.  4  Arc.  hi.  968  The 
dryads  and  the  woodland  train  Disherited  ran  howling  o'er 
the  plain. 

b.  Const,  of  (rarely  from), 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  5394  He  scholde.. 
Desente  Wyder  of  ylka  del.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  P  86g 
To  desherite  hem  of  al  |?at  euere  they  han.  1523  Fitzherb. 
Sum.  Prol.,  Disheryted  of  their  possessyons.  1570  T.  Nor¬ 
ton  tr.  Nmuel's  Catech.  (1853)  193  Like  children  disherited 
from  their  father’s  goods.  1652  62  Heyun  Cosnwgr.  11. 
(1682)  5  Disherited  of  their  Fathers  kingdom.  1795  Southey 
Joan  of  Arc  \.  The  great  and  honourable  men  Have 
seized  the  earth,  and  of  the  heritage  Which  God . .  to  all  had 
given,  Disherited  their  brethren  ! 

2.  fig-  To  deprive,  dispossess  ;  to  banish  from  its 
rightful  domain  (quot.  1579I). 

c  1400  M  AUNDEv.  ^Roxb.)  xxxii.  145  Ay  to  [>is  tyme  we  bene 
in  peess,  of  \>e  whilk  kou  will  now  dispoile  vs  and  disherit 
vs.  1579  E.  K.  Ded.  to  Spensers  Sheph.  Cal.,  This  Poet. . 
hath  labored  to  restore,  as  to  their  rightfull  heritage,  such 
good  and  naturall  English  wordes,  as  have  beene  long  time 
out  of  use,  and  almost  cleane  disherited.  1579  Lyly  Euphues 
(Arb.)  192  Thou  art  an  heyre  to  fayre  lyuing,  that  is  nothing, 
if  thou  be  disherited  of  learning.  1795  Coleridge  Juvenile 
Poems  (1864)  62  Made  blind  by  lusts,  disherited  of  soul. 
Hence  Disherited  ppl.  a .,  Dishe-riting  vbl.  sb. 
1388  in  Wyclif  s  Sel.  Whs.  I II.  471  A  pleynt  of  disherytyng 
of  his  ri^t  and  possessions,  c  1450  St.  Cnthbcrt  (Surtees) 
5522  Of  f>»ir  diserytyng  to  sees  [  =  cease].  1613-8  Daniel 


Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  154  The  dis-herited  returne  answer 
to  the  Legat.  1655  Fuller  Ch,  Hist.  in.  vii.  §  2  The  pre¬ 
misses  tend  ..to  the  disheriting  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

If  Examples  of  pa.  pple.  and  pa.  t.  disherit, 
etc. 

c  1314  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  6164  Thurch  felonie  mi  fader  he 
slough,  Mi  brother  he  desirit  with  wough.  £1375  Lay 
Polks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  379  Pore,  exilde,  deserit.  £“1375 
XI  Pains  of  Hell  39  in  O  E.  Misc .  21 1  pese  ..  deseredyn 
treu  ayrs  vnry3tfuliy.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  289  Many 
men  were  disherid  of  her  londis.  1523  Fitziierb.  Surv.  Prol., 
Theyr  heyres  shuld  nat  be  disheryt.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
Huon  lx.  210  He  hath  dysheryt  me 

t  Dis  he'ritance.  Obs.  [a. OF.  des(K)eritance, 
f.  desheriter :  see  prec.  and  -ance.]  The  act  of 
disinheriting ;  disinheritance. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xxix.  85  It  was  cawse  of  here  dis- 
heritaunce.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  11.  i.  (1638)  61  The 
alienation  is  to  his  disheritance,  and  therefore  it  is  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  estate.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  <$•  Subj.  195 
Infinite  losses  and  disheritances  are  like  to  ensue  to  the 
founders  of  the  said  houses,  .and  their  heirs. 

t  DiSihe'rite.  Obs.  Iii4deserite,  -yte.  [perh. 
a.  OF.  desfi)crit£  disherited,  pa.  pple.  used  subst.] 
A  disinherited  person. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  452  Hii  sette  deserytes  in  [a-  myddel 
ost  po,  [>at  ke  kyng  adde  bynome  her  lond.  Ibid.  563  pe 
kni^tes  were  deserites  in  J?e  lond  aboute  wide. 

Disihe’ritment.  rare.  [f.  Disherit  v.  + 
-ment  :  in  OF.  desheritement. ]  The  act  of  disin¬ 
heriting  ;  =  Disheritance. 

i88r  Scribner's  Mag.  XXII.  757  [He]  dared  to  hand  to 
the  Tsar  . .  his  protest  against  the  act  of  disheritment. 

+  Disihe’ritor.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disherit  v.  + 
-or  for  AF.  -our.]  One  who  disinherits. 

1607-72  Cowell  Interpr.,  Disheritor,  one  that  disinherit¬ 
ed,  or  puts  another  out  of  his  Inheritance,  3  E.  1  cap.  39. 

Disherize,  var.  of  Disheriss,  Obs. 

Bishero  (disihD-m),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  b.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a  hero. 

1838  Carlyle  Misc.  (1872)  VI.  30  A  hypothesis,  .that  Mr. 
Lockhart  at  heart  has  a  dislike  to  Scott,  and  has  done  his 
best  in  an  underhand,  treacherous  manner,  to  dishero  him. 

Dishese,  obs.  form  of  Disease. 
t  Dishe  vel,  a.  Obs.  In  4-5  discheuel(e, 
disshevele,  dysshyuell,  5  dishiuill,  (Se.)  dys- 
chowyll.  [Variant  of  Dishevely,  a.  OF.  des- 
cheveU,  with  final  e  mute  in  Eng.  Cf.  Assign 
sb.] 

1.  Without  coif  or  head-dress;  hence,  with  the  hair 
unconfined  and  flung  about  in  disorder.  Sometimes 
app.  in  wider  sense  :  Undressed,  in  dishabille. 

C1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Fonles  235  In  kyrtelles  al  discheuel 
[v.  rr.  dysshyuell,  discheuele,  dissheueld,  dissheueled,  dis- 
chieflee]  went  J>ei  per.  C1385  — L.G.  IV.  1720  Lncretia, 
This  noble  wif  sat  by  hire  beddys  side  Discheuele  [ v.r . 
disshevely]  for  no  maleyce  she  ne  thoughte.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  xi.  1014  Eftyr  mydnycht  in  handis  thai  haiff  him 
tane,  Dyschowyll  on  sleipe. 

2.  Of  hair:  =  Dishevelled  2. 

f  1450  Crt.  of  Love  139  And  all  her  haire  it  shone  as  gold 
so  fine  Dishiuill  crispe  down  hanging  at  her  backe  A  yard 
in  length. 

Dishevel  (dije'vel),  v.  [perh.  a.  16th  c.  des- 
chevcler  (Cotgr.),  mod.  dSheveler ;  but  prob.  chiefly 
a  back-formation  from  Dishevelled.] 

1.  trans.  To  loosen  and  throw  about  in  disorder 
(hair  and  the  like)  ;  to  let  (the  hair)  down. 

1598  Florio,  Dischiomare ,  to  disheuell,  to  touze  ones 
haire.  1611  Cotgr.,  Descheveler ,  to  discheuell ;  to  pull  the 
haire  about  the  eares.  1618  Barnei>elt' s  Apol.  Diij,  The 
Peacock  when  he'sviewd  disheuels  his  faire  traine.  1648 
Jos.  Beaumont  Psyche  11.  ix,  They.. dishevel  May  Round 
Tellus’s  springing  face.  1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray Earn. 

I.  201  He  had  been  at  court  in  the  morning ;  but  though  he 
had  changed  his  clothes,  he  had  omitted  to  dishevel  his  hair. 
1826  Black-v.  Mag.  XX.  397  She  now  dishevels.. the  un¬ 
singed  beauty  of  her  flowing  tresses. 

+  2.  intr.  (for  refl.)  Of  hair :  To  hang  loose  or 
in  disorder.  Obs. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  230  Their  haire  curling, 
dishe veils  oft  times  about  their  shoulders.  Ibid.  355. 
Hence  Dishe  velling  vbl.  sb. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  244  The  ..  wanton 
fashion  of  the  womans  dissheveling  her  hair.  1786  Mad. 
D’Arblay  Diary  17  July,  Just  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my 
hair  dishevelling,  I  was  summoned. 

Dishevelled,  -eled  (dije’ veld),///.  a.  F orms : 
5-7  diseheveled,  5  dishevilled,  dyssheuelled, 

6  disheuld,  discheaueled,  7  -evell’d,  disheveld, 
-eviled,  -euelled,  7-  dishevelled,  [f.  OF.  des- 
cheveli  mod.F.  dtcheveld  (see  Dishevely  a.)  +  -ed.] 

+  1.  -=  Dishevel  a.  Obs. 

c  1450  Merlin  453  She  was  discheueled  and  hadde  the  feirest 
heed  that  euy  woman  myght  haue.  Ibid.  646  An  olde  woman 
discheueled,  and  all  to-rente  hir  heir.  1494  Househ.  Ord. 
123  Her  [the  Queen’s]  head  must  bee  dishevilled  with  a  riche 
sircle  on  her  head.  1591  Sidney  Ast.  4  Stella  ciii,  She, 
so  disheuld  blusht.  1653  H.  Cogan  Diod.  Sic.  151  Growing 
distracted  with  griefe  . .  she  went  up  and  downe  . .  all  dis- 
cheveled  with  her  haire  about  her  eares. 

b.  In  vaguer  sense:  With  disarranged  or  disor¬ 
dered  dress  ;  untidy* 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xiii.  215  With  thy  disheveld  nymphs 
attyr’d  in  youthfull  greene.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
ix.  iii,  The  dishevelled  fair  hastily  following.  1862  Trollope 
Orley  F.  lxxiif,  Her  whole  appearance  was  haggard  and 
dishevelled. 


2.  Of  the  hair:  Unconfined  by  head-gear,  hanging 
loose,  flung  about  in  disorder ;  unkempt. 

1583  Stanyhurst  Aeneis  1.  (Arb.)  28  Doune  to  the  wynd 
tracing  trayld  her  discheaueled  hearlocks.  1638  Penit.  Conf 
iii.  (1657)  22  Our  hair  dischiveld,  not  platted  nor  crisped. 
1718  Prior  Pleasure  567  With  flowing  sorrow,  and  dis- 
hevell’d  hair.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  iii.  xxxviii,  Still  her 
dark  locks  dishevell’d  flow  From  net  of  pearl  o’er  breast 
of  snow.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  VEneid  iii.  593  Foul  rags  and 
a  beard  dishevelled  he  wore. 

3.  transf.  Disordered,  ruffled  disorderly,  untidy. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Coblcr  32  When  States  dishevl'd 

[ printed  dishelv'd]  are,  and  Lawes  untwist.  1712-14  Pope 
Rape  Lock  v.  130  The  heav'ns  bespangling  with  dishevell’d 
light.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  388/1  In  vehement  diction, 
but  dishevelled  grammar.  1882  Black  Shandon  Bells 
xviii,  The  dishevelled  mass  of  music  that  she  never  would 
keep  in  order.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W. 
(ed.  2)  294  Religion  is  no  dishevelled  mass  of  aspiration, 
prayer,  and  faith.  1886  Stevenson  Pr.  Otto  11.  ii.  87  A  cer¬ 
tain  lady  of  a  dishevelled  reputation. 

t  b.  In  good  sense:  Unconstrained,  free,  easy. 
a  1639  Wotton  in  Relit/.  (1685)  482  One  of  the  genialest 
pieces  that  I  have  read.. of  the  same  unaffected  and  dis- 
cheveled  kind. 

Hence  Dishe  velledness. 

1889  T.  Gift  Not  for  Night-time  165  Smiling  to  myself  at 
my  dishevelledness. 

Dishevelment  (diJVvelment).  [f.  Dishevel 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  dishevelling ;  dishevelled 
condition. 

1837  Carlylf.  Fr.  Rev .  II.  1.  xi.  (1872)  50  Their  Hebe 
eyes  brighter  with  enthusiasm,  and  long  hair  in  beautiful 
dishevelment.  1880  Miss  Broughton  Sec.  Th.  II  iii.  vii.  236 
His  tone.. has  made  her  hotly  conscious  of  her  dishevel¬ 
ment. 

t  Dishe’vely ,  -el ee,ppb  a.  Also  4-5  dischie- 

flee,  5  discheuelee.  [a.  OF.  descheveU  pa.  pple.,  f. 
des-,  Dis-  +  OF.  chevel ,  cheveu  hair,  =  med.L.  dis- , 
dccapillatus  stripped  of  hair,  shaven,  Sp.  descabel- 
lado  ‘  bald,  haning  no  haire  left  on  his  head 9 :  cf. 
It.  ( di)scapigUare  1  to  desheuell,  to  disorder . .  ones 
head  or  hairesh  In  another  form  of  this  word, 
the  -e  of  OF.  pa.  pple.,  became  mute  in  ME. :  see 
Dishevel  a.]  =  Dishevel  a.  1 . 

a  1430  Chaucer  s  Cant erb.  T.  Prol.  683  (Ellesm.  MS.)  Dis¬ 
cheuelee  [ other  MSS.  discheuele]  saue  his  cappe  he  rood  al 
bare.  14..  Chancers  L.G.  W.  1315  Dido  (Fairf.  MS.)  She 
falleth  him  to  foote  and  swowneth  there  Disshevely  with 
hire  bryght  gelte  here,  c  1450  Merlin  298  She  was  all  dis¬ 
cheuelee  in  her  heer.  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  clxxviii.  ii,  In 
chaumbre  preuy  At  discouert  descheuely  also  in  all,  As  ser- 
uyng  was  to  estate  virginall. 

Dishful  (di-JfuF.  Also  4  dissuol.  [f.  Dish 
sb.  +-FUL.]  As  much  as  a  dish  will  contain. 

£1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1918  Thre  dissch-fol  of  blod  he  let 
me  blede.  1340  Ayenb.  120  Yef  me  yeffi.  .ane  poure  manne 
ane  dissuol  of  pesen.  1577  B.  Googe  H eresbacJi s  Hush.  in. 
(1586)  136  b,  Geve  to  every  one  a  little  dishefull  of  rennet 
crudes.  164X  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  105  They  make 
account  that  fower  mowter  dishfulls  is  a  pecke.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  11.  vii.  (1840)  II.  170  A.  .dishfull  of  water. 

Dishing  (di-jiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dish  v.x  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dish. 

1679  Dryden  Troilus  <5*  Cr.  1.  ii,  The  dishing,  the  setting 
on  the  table.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  160  (L.)  In  the 
dishing  out  of  whose  Odcombian  banquet,  he  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  hand.  1858  R.  S.  Surtees  Ask.  Mamma  xxxii, 
Nor  do  their  anxieties  end  with  the  dishing-up  of  the 
dinner. 

b.  Oblique  position  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
making  its  outer  face  concave. 

1797  A.  Cumming  in  Contmnn.  Bd.Agric.  II.  366  Dishing 
(or  the  oblique  position  of  the  spokes)  added  much  to  the 
strength  and  stiffness  of  wheels.  1880  L.  W  allace  Ben-llur 
209  The  spokes  were  sections  of  ivory  tusks,  set  in  with  the 
natural  curve  outward,  to  perfect  the  dishing. 

Di’shing, ///.«.  [-ING2.]  That  ‘  dishes ’ ;  spec. 
forming  a  concave  or  dish-like  surface ;  see  Dish  v. 
4>  5.  6>  7- 

1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  232  They  make  them 
[Spokes]  concave  or  dishing  . .  to  secure  the  Wheel  from 
breaking  in  a  fall.  1707  Mortimer  Hnsb.  (J .),  For  the  form 
of  the  wheels,  some  make  them  more  dishing,  .that  is,  more 
concave,  by  setting  off  the  spokes  and  fellies  more  outwards. 
1863  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXIV.  11.  94  Curby  or  cow  hocks 
[of  a  horse]  with  dishing  speedy  cutting,  or  slouching  action 
[see  Cut  sb.2  7].  1895  H.  D.  Traill  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Sept. 
364  Urged  . .  by  Conservatives  of  the  ‘dishing’  school  [cf. 
quot.  1869  in  Dish  v.  7]. 

+  Dishi  ver,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  5  +  Shiver  v.] 
trans.  and  intr.  To  shiver  to  pieces.  Hence 
Dishi’vered  ///.  a. 

1562  Phaer  Acneid  ix.  Cc  iij,  Shields  dishiuring  crack. 
1598  Yong  Diana  290  His  tender  trembling  flesh  I  will 
dishiuer.  1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Treat.  Invoc.  Saints  6  The 
dishivered  splinters  runne  into  my  hands.  1650  W.  Sclater 
(son)  Fp.  Ded.  to  IV.  Sclater  s  Rom.  IV,  As  Dagon  . .  falls 
.  .dishivered  into  dust  and  ashes. 

Dishlet  (di-Jlet),  Dishling  (di  jlig).  [f.  Dish 
sb.  +  -let,  -ling.]  A  tiny  dish  (of  food). 

1811  Lamb  Edax  on  Appetite,  A  sliver  of  ham  . .  a  slip  ot 
invisible  brawn  . .  with  a  power  of  such  dishlings.  1884 
Daily  News  23  Sept.  2/1  It  is  a  very  agreeable  miniature  feed 
The  dishlets  are  nine  in  number. 

+  DiSiho  ly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 10  + Holy.] 
The  reverse  of  holy  ;  unholy,  iniquitous. 

1593  Bell  Motives  Romish  Faith  (1605)  16  Cast  into  the 
said  Romish  disholy  inquisition.  1596  —  Surv.  Popery 
1.  1.  x.  34  Our  disholy  fathers  the  late  bishops  of  Rome. 


DISHOME. 
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DISHONOURABLE. 


Dishome  (dis|hou-m),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Home 
■fL]  trans.  To  deprive  of,  or  eject  from,  a  home. 
Hence  Disho  rned,  ppl.  a. 

1880  Contemp .  Rev .  179  We  have  sunk  into.. being  the 
only  dishorned  nation.  1882  F.  W.  H.  Myers  Renewal 
Youth  229  Thy  soul  dishorned  shall..be  forlorn.  1882 
Daily  Tel.  7  Nov.  (Cassell)  Poor  families  being  incontinently 
dishorned  to  give  space  for  magnificent  roadways.  1893 
W.  T.  Stead  in  Rev.  of  Rev*.  15  Sept.  318/1  To  create  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  home  for  the  benefit  of  the  dishorned. 

Dishonest  (dis^rnest),  a.  [ad.  OF.  deshoneste 
(13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  d!shonnete\  =  Pr. 
deshonesty  Sp.  deshoneslo ,  It.  disonesto ,  a  Romanic 
formation  for  L.  dehonestusy  f.  honestus  honour¬ 
able,  Honest  :  see  De-  6,  Dis-  4.] 

+ 1.  Entailing  dishonour  or  disgrace ;  dishonour¬ 
able,  discreditable,  misbecoming,  shameful,  igno¬ 
minious.  Obs . 

^1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  820  Ye  koude  nat  doon  so  dis- 
honeste  a  thyng,  That  thilke  wombe,  in  which  youre  children 
leye,  Scholde..Be  seyn  al  bare.  1483  Caxton  Cato  A vij, 
The  galowes  and.  .dyshonest  dethe.  1483  —  G.  de  la  Tour 
D  viij,  The  pryde  of  men  . .  that  counterfeted  them  self  of 
newe  and  dishonest  rayment.  1586  T.  B.  La  Prhnaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  1.  12  If  we  account  it  a  shamefull  thing  to  be 
ignorant  of  those  things.,  the  not  knowing  of  our  selves  is 
much  more  dishonest.  1702  Rowe  Tainerl.  hi.  i  1115 
Thou  didst  an  Act  dishonest  to  thy  Race.  1710  Pope  Windsor 
For.  326  Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars.  1760 
Yomtz  Siege  Aquileia  11,  Some  fierce  barbarian  now  insults 
the  dead  ;  Adding  dishonest  wounds. 

f  2.  Unchaste,  lewd,  filthy.  Obs. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  159  pe  leccherous  louyth  to  be  in  dys¬ 
honest  cumpanye.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  cci.  209  This 
duke,  with  Gunnore . .  lyued  longe  whyle  a  dishonest  lyfe,  and 
contrary  to  the  lawys  of  the  Churche.  1599  Shahs.  Hen.  Vt 

I.  ii.  50  Holding  in  disdaine  the  German  Women,  For  some 
dishonest  manners  of  their  life.  1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr . 
vii.  73  Accused  him  for  being  dishonest  with  his  ovvne  Neece. 
x734  Watts  Reliq.  Juv.  Pref.  (1789)  7  Their  own  dishonest 
and  impure  ideas. 

+  3.  Unseemly  to  the  sight ;  ugly,  hideous.  Obs. 

(Connected  with  sense  1  by  quot.  1585.) 

[1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  111.  xx.  108  To 
cover  the  dishonest  partes  of  the  body.]  1650  Bulwer  An- 
thropomet.  vii.  (1653)  129  The  Face  . .  appeares  very  filthy 
and  dishonest.  1697  Dryden  AHneid  vi.  (R.)  Dishonest  [tr. 
inhonesto ]  with  lop’d  arms,  the  youth  appears.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  x.  462  Enormous  beasts  dishonest  to  the  eye. 

4.  Of  actions,  etc. :  Discreditable  as  being  at 
variance  with  straightforward  or  honourable  deal¬ 
ing,  underhand  ;  now,  fraudulent,  thievish,  knavish. 

[1552  Huloet,  Dishonest  matter,  or  any  thynge  cloked  with 
fayre  wordes,  subturpis .]  1611  Bible  Ezek.  xxii.  27  To  get 
dishonest  gaine.  1647  Cowley  Mistress ,  Counsel  vi,  The 
act  I  must  confess  was  wise,  As  a  dishonest  act  could  be. 
1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iv.  Wks.  1874  I.  80  Dishonest  artifices 
. .  are  got  into  business  of  all  kinds.  1840  Macaulay  Ess., 
Ranke  (1851)  II.  127  A  most  dishonest  and  inaccurate  French 
version. 

5.  Of  persons  :  Wanting  in  honesty,  probity,  or 
integrity ;  disposed  to  cheat  or  defraud ;  thievish. 

X75I_73  Jortin  Eccl.  Hist.  I.  (1846)  123  Imposed  upon 
themselves  by  dishonest  brethren.  1793  Holcroft  tr. 
Lavaters  Physiogn.  xxxvi.  185  No  man  is  so  good  as  not . . 
to  be  liable  to  become  dishonest.  1859  Kingsley  Good 
News  of  God  xxi.  (1878)  171  You  may  be  false  and  dis¬ 
honest,  saith  the  Lord,  but  I  am  honest  and  true. 

t  Disho’nest,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  deslionester 
(14th  c.  in  Godef.)  =  Sp.  deshonestar,  It.  disonestare 
a  Romanic  formation  on  dishonest-us  (see  prec.), 
for  L.  dehonestdre .] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  dishonour,  disgrace,  or  dis¬ 
credit  upon  ;  to  dishonour  ;  to  stain  with  ignominy. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxv.  8  Whan  thou  has  dishonestid 
[Vulg.  dehonest averts]  thi  frend.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serin. 
C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  291  To  eschewe  euery  thynge 
that  myght  dyshonest  ony  noble  woman.  1526  Tindale 
1  Cor.  xi.  5  Every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  bare 
hedded,  dishonesteth  her  heede.  1606  Wily  Beguiled  in 
Hazl.  Dodslcy  IX.  258,  I  hope  you  will  not  seek  to  dishonest 
me.  ^  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  44  He  did  not 
dishonest  himself  for  it  with  any  indignity. 

2.  To  impute  disgrace  or  dishonour  to  (a  person) ; 
to  defame,  calumniate. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Veig.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  251  Hee  slaun- 
deruslie  dishonested  them.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deni. 
xxxix.  230  If  a  man  call  one  a  theefe  . .  hee  will  not  abide 
to  bee  so  dishonested  before  the  worlde.  1615  T.  Adams 
Blacke  Devillzo  He  may  tho'  not  disquiet  yet  dishonest  the 
soule  of  man. 

3.  To  violate  the  honour  or  chastity  of ;  to  defile. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1684)  I.  762/2  If  we  do  see  a  King 

to  . .  rob  and  spoil  his  Subjects,  deflour  Virgins,  dishonest 
Matrons.  1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus ,  Collutulo  . .  to  dis¬ 
honest  or  defile.  <11652  Brome  New  Acad.  1.  Wks.  1873 

II.  18  I’ll  defie  the  devil  to  dishonest  her. 

4.  To  render  unseemly  or  ugly  ;  to  deform. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Answ.  Osor.  iob,  Your  selfe  do 
disfigure  your  owne  whelpe,  you  dishoneste  your  owne 
creature.  1637  R.  Humphrey  tr.  St.  Ambrose  11.  33  Hee  . . 
doth  dishonest  the  grace  of  his  vpper  shape. 

Hence  Disho ’nesting  vbl.  sb. 

1530  Palsgr.  2x4/1  Dishonestyng,  auilemcnt.  1565-73 
Cooper  Thesaurus,  Generis  dehonestamentum,  the  dis- 
honesting  of  his  stocke. 

Dishonestly,  adv.  [f.  Dishonest  a.  +  -ly2.] 

+ 1.  With  dishonour,  disgrace,  or  ignominy ; 
dishonourably,  shamefully.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Floure  of  Curtesye  (R-),  Dishonestly  to  speake 
of  any  wight  She  deadly  hateth.  15. .  Doctr.  Gd.  Servauntcs 
VOL.  III. 


in  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Whan  that  thou  arte  thus 
departed  Without  his  loue  dyshonestely.  1549  Contpl.  Scot. 
xi.  93  He  gar t  hang,  cruelly  and  dishonestly  . .  sexten  scoir 
of  the  maist  nobillis.  1643  Phynne  Sov.  Power  Pari.  App. 
58  Who  had  been  shaven  a  Monke,  or  dishonestly  bald. 

+  2.  Unchastely,  not  in  honourable  matrimony. 

1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Ecclus.  xxii.  4  Shee  that  liueth  dis¬ 
honestly  is  her  fathers  heauinesse.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1677)  71  He  dishonestly  courts,  .his  Fathers  Wife. 
1685  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II.  238  Monmouth,  .having  lived 
dishonestly  with  the  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth  for  two 
years. 

3.  In  a  dishonest  manner,  fraudulently ;  so  as  to 
cheat  or  deceive. 

r  1590  Shahs,  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  3  He  had  the  Chaine  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  denie  it.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  586  Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the  oaths, 
and  Ailesbury,  who  had  dishonestly  taken  them. 

Disho'nestness.  rare~°.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  =next.  1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

Dishonesty  (dis^rnesti).  Also  4-5  des-,  dis- 
honestee.  [a.  OF.  desho'n  nesti  (13th  c.  in 
Littre,  in  mod.F.  dishonnitete )  =  Pr.  dezonestat , 
It.  disonesta,  a  Romanic  formation  on  dishonest-us 
Dishonest,  after  L.  honestdt-em  honourableness, 
Honesty.]  The  quality  of  being  dishonest. 

+  1.  Dishonour,  disgrace,  discredit,  shame;  (with 
pi.)  a  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  action.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  v  759  Shame,  that  eschueth  alle 
deshonestee.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  528  Ne  deme  no  dishonesty 
in  your  derfe  hert.  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  iii.  13  Where 
the  father  is  without  honoure,  it  is  the  dishonesty  of  the 
sonne.  #1542  Wyatt  Compl.  Loue  (R.),  From  thousand 
dishonesties  have  I  him  drawen.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  2  Cor. 
iv.  2  We  renounce  the  secrete  [1611  hidden]  things  of  dis- 
honestie  [Wycl.  Genez>a ,  R.  V.  shame,  Tindale,  etc.  un- 
honestie.]  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vm.  86  To 
venture  he  may  haue  honour ;  to  ly  hidd  as  he  la,  dishonestie. 

+  2.  Unchastity,  lewdness.  Obs. 

1535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  xxii.  4  Shee  that  commeth  to  dis¬ 
honesty,  bringeth  hir  father  in  heuynes.  1553  S.  Cabot 
Ordinances  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  261  No  woman  to  be 
tempted . .  to  incontinencie  or  dishonestie.  1630  Wadsworth 
Pilgr.  vii.  73  Accused  . .  of  dishonesty  with  another  mans 
wife.  1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  A dmir.  Events  no 
A  right  temple  of  Cyprus  where  the  sacrifices  were  only 
dishonesties. 

1 3.  Shameful  or  foul  appearance,  ugliness,  de¬ 
formity.  Obs . 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xviii.  82  pare  may  a  man  see 
mykill  dishonestee  [F.  meinte  leide  figure\  1485  Caxton 
Chas.  Gt.  91  Ye  may  not  see  them  by  cause  of  the  fylthe 
and  dyshoneste  of  the  place.  1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xvi.  8 
Then  spred  I  my  clothes  ouer  the,  to  couer  thy  dishonestie 
[i6ix  nakednesse], 

4.  The  reverse  of  honesty ;  lack  of  probity  or  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  disposition  to  deceive,  defraud,  or  steal ; 
thievishness ;  theft,  fraud.  Also,  a  dishonest  or 
fraudulent  act. 

1599  Shahs.  Much  Ado  11.  ii.  9  So  couertly,  that  no  dis¬ 
honesty  shall  appeare  in  me.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country 
Farme  320  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  stolne  Bees  thriue 
best,  but  . .  I  neuer  knew  profit  in  dishonestie.  1751-73 
Jortin  Eccl.  Hist.  (R.),  A  forger  . .  will  avoid  . .  minute  de¬ 
tail,  in  which  he  must  perpetually  expose  his  ignorance  and 
dishonesty.  1804  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  280,  I  have  caught 
out  Barros  in  so  many  dishonesties.  1878  Jevons  Prim. 
Pol.  Econ.  59  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  a  person 
convicted  of  dishonesty  to  find  desirable  employment. 

Dishonorary  (dis^rnorari),  a.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 
10.]  Bringing  dishonour,  tending  to  disgrace. 

1828  Webster  cites  Holmes. 

t  Dishomorate,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Dis¬ 

honour  sb.  +  -ate  2.]  =  Dishonoured. 

1601  Death  Robert  of  Huntington  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy 
VIII.  297  Such  honour  ever  proves  dishonourate. 

Dishonour,  -honor  (disjrnsi),  sb.  Forms :  4 
des(li)onour,  des-,  dishonur,  -onre,  (4-5  dys- 
honer,  dyssehonour,  5  disonowre,  5 -6  dys- 
honowre,  -oure,  6  -our),  4-  dishonour,  6-  dis¬ 
honor.  [a.  OF.  deshonor,  -ur,  des{K)enor  (n-i2th 
c.  in  Littre), mod.F.  dishonneur=Vx.,  Sp.  deshonor , 
It.  disonore ;  a  Romanic  formation  f.  L.  dis-,  DlS- 
4  b  +  lionorem  Honour.  In  this  word,  and  its 
derivatives,  the  spelling  dishonor  is  usnal  in  U.S.] 

1.  The  reverse  of  honour ;  the  withholding  of  the 
tokens  of  esteem,  respect,  or  reverence  due  to  any 
one  ;  the  condition  in  which  these  are  withheld  or 
the  contrary  shown ;  a  state  of  shame  or  disgrace  ; 
ignominy,  indignity.  To  do  (a)  dishonour  to :  to 
treat  with  indignity,  to  dishonour,  violate  the  honour 
of ;  to  the  dishonour  of,  so  as  to  bring  into  dishonour. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4412  (Gott.)  Joseph  souht  on  me  in  boure 
Forto  do  me  dis-honoure.  Ibid.  23644  (Gott.)  f>e  wicked  . . 
of  all  sal  \>s.i  haue  dishonur.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  563  J>ys 
day  he  failed  in  deshonour.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon 
lxvii.  231  Suffre  none  yll  to  be  done  to  that  good  lady,  .nor 
no  dyshonour.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  167  Many 
slaunderous  woordes  to  the  queries  dishonor.  1553  Short 
Catech.z6b ,  Hecamedowne  from  hiest  honour  to  deepest  dis- 
honoure,  even  the  dishonour,  .of  the  crosse.  _  1601  Shahs. 
All's  Well  iii.  vi.  59  Some  dishonor  wee  had  in  the  losse  of 
that  drum.  1611  Bible  Ps.  lxix.  19  My  shame  and  my  dis¬ 
honor.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xii.  38  He  would 
rather  dye  . .  then  live  in  dishonor.  1718  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Let.  to  C'tess  of  Bristol  10  Apr.,  They  have  in¬ 
vented  lies  to  the  dishonour  of  their  enemies.  1769  Junius 
Lett.  xii.  53  They  cannot  retreat  without  dishonour.  1821 
Byron  Mar.  Fal.  1.  ii.  64  Wouldst  thou.  .Harp  on  the  deep 


dishonour  of  our  house  ?  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I .  vi.  192  Never 
bring  Dishonor  on  the  stock  from  which  I  sprang. 

b.  with  a  and  pi. :  An  instance  of  this,  an  in¬ 
fliction  of  disgrace  ;  a  piece  of  ignominious  treat¬ 
ment,  an  indignity,  an  insult. 

<71320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  482  Who  had  the  done  this  des- 
onour?  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
154  Thre  dyshonoures  in  the  same  day  he  moste  suflyre. 
1673  Lady's  Call.  Pref.  2  Women,  who  could  hardly  have 
descended  to  such  dishonours. 

2.  A  cause  or  source  of  shame,  a  disgrace. 

x553  Eden  Treat.  Ne'iue  Ind.  (Arb.)  34  They  toke  it  for  a 
dishonour,  to  ..forsake  theyr  Captayne.  1561  T.  Norton 
Calvin's  Inst.  1.  22  b,  Images  . .  displease  [God]  as  certaine 
dishonors  of  his  maiestie.  1755  Young  Centaur  \.  Wks.  (1757) 
1 15  Who  think  it  no  dishonour  to  their  understandings  to 
credit  their  Creator.  1842  Tennyson  Two  Voices  255  His 
little  daughter,  whose  sweet  face  He  kissed  . .  Becomes  dis¬ 
honour  to  her  race. 

3.  Commerce.  Refusal  or  failure  to  ‘  honour  ’  or 
pay  (a  bill  of  exchange,  etc.). 

1834  J.  Chitty  Law  Contracts  (ed.  2)  597  The  creditor  . . 
upon  dishonour  of  the  instrument  brings  an  action.  1866 
Crump  Banking  v.  112  Notice  of  dishonour  should  be  given 
to  each  indorser.  1885  Law  Times  6  June  94/1  The  payee 
of  a  cheque  cannot  bring  an  action  for  its  dishonour  against 
the  banker  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

Dishonour,  -or  (dis^-nsi),  v.  Forms  as  in  sb. 
[a.  OF.  deshonnore-r,  desonurer  (12th  c.  in  Littre  ; 
mod.  F.  dishonorer)  =  Pr.  desonorar,  Sp.  deshonrar, 
It.  disonorare  late  L.  dishonorare  (in  Du  Cange), 
f.  dis-,  Dis-  4  +  honbrdre  to  Honour.]  The  oppo¬ 
site  or  reverse  of  to  Honour. 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  honour ;  to  treat  with  dis¬ 
honour  or  indignity  ;  to  violate  the  honour,  respect, 
or  recognition  of  position  due  to  any  one. 

1388  Wyclif  Ecclus.  x.  23  This  seed  schal  be  disonourid, 
that  passith  the  comaundementis  of  the  Lord.  1411  Rolls 
ofParlt.  III.  650/1  Hym  to  harme  and  dishonure.  C1450 
Crt.  of  Love  1252  Love  shal  be  contrarye  To  his  availe,  and 
him  eke  dishonoure.  1526-34  Tindale  John  viii.  49, 1  honour 
my  father,  and  ye  have  dishonoured  me.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  1.  x.  42  To  Value  a  man  . .  at  a  low  rate,  is  to 
Dishonour  him.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiv.  404  [She] 
fear’d  not  unholy  the  blessed  dead  to  dishonour. 

2.  To  violate  the  honour  or  chastity  of;  to 
defile. 

x393  Gower  Conf  II.  322  Which  sigh  her  suster  pale  and 
fade  And  specheles  and  deshonoured.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
Huon  clix.  614  To  the  entente  to  haue  dyshonored  her  &  to 
haue  had  her  to  his  wyfe.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  I. 
510  She  exclaimed  that  she  was  now  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
having  been  dishonoured  by  Casim. 

3.  To  bring  dishonour  or  disgrace  upon,  by  one’s 
conduct,  etc.  ;  to  disgrace. 

1568  Tilney  Disc.  Mariage  B  ivb,  He  was  faine  to  please, 
and  content  her,  least  she  should  dishonour  him.  1593  Shahs. 
Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  21  Shall  I  so  much  dishonor  my  faire  Starres, 
On  equall  termes  to  giue  him  chasticement?  1725  De  Foe 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  76  Friendly  usage,  .which  we  had 
not  in  the  least  dishonoured.  1727  —  Syst.  Magic  1.  i.  (1840) 
14  To  find  he  had  dishonoured,  by  his  example,  the  doctrine 
of  sobriety.  1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  V. 
II.  217  America  . .  dishonours  herself  by  tolerating  slavery. 
1854  Ruskin  Led.  Archit.  iii.  170  The  water  is  not  dis¬ 
honoured  by  that  thirst  of  the  diseased,  nor  is  nature  dis¬ 
honoured  by  the  love  of  the  unworthy. 

+  4.  To  strip  fl/'what  is  an  honour.  Obs. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  ii.  180  As  if  you  should  . . 
dishonour  a  cock  of  his  spurrs.  a  1700  Dryden  tr.  Ovid's 
Met.  xv.  (T.),  His  scalp  ..  dishonour’d  quite  of  hair. 

5.  Commerce .  To  refuse  or  fail  to  accept  or  pay 
(a  bill  of  exchange,  etc.)  ;  to  make  default  in 
meeting  (a  promissory  note). 

1811  P.  Kelly  LJniv.  Cambist  II.  285  Dishonour,  a  term 
used  when  the  acceptance  or  payment  of  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.,  is  refused.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  lxvii.  (1839)  VIII. 
226  He  found  ..  that  Hurst  &  Co.  had  dishonoured  a  bill 
of  Constable’s.  1887  Stevenson  Underwoods  I.  xxiv.  51 
Nor  leave  Thy  debts  dishonoured.  1894  Baring-Gould 
Kitty  Alone  II.  97  The  man  to  whom  he  had  given  the  bill 
that  was  dishonoured. 

Hence  Dishonouring  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  xcii.  [lxxxviii.]  278  To  come 
..  on  payne  of  dishonourynge.  1564  Brief  Exam.  Aiv, 
Horrible  . .  sacriledges  and  dishonorynges  of  God.  1843 
Lytton  Last  Bar.  iv.  vi,  I  had  deemed  it  dishonouring  in 
a  noble  nature  to  countenance  insult  to  a  noble  enemy 
in  his  absence.  1875  Poste  Gains  1.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  68  Any 
dishonouring  outrage. 

Dishonourable,  -honorable  (dis^  norab’l), 
a.  [app.  orig.  f.  Dishonour  v.  +  -able  ;  but  in 
some  uses  regarded  as  f.  Dis-  10  +  Honourable. 
Cf.  F.  dishonorable  (14th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Entailing  dishonour;  involving  disgrace  and 
shame  ;  ignominious,  base. 

x533~4  - Act  25  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  22  §  1  The  continuance  .. 
whereof  . .  were  . .  dishonorable  to  the  hole  realme.  1601 
Shahs.  Jul.  C.  1.  ii.  138  And  peepe  about  To  finde  our 
selues  dishonourable  Graves.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  x. 
44  Craft,  Shifting,  neglect  of  Equity,  is  Dishonourable. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xiv.  v,  The  words  dishonourable 
birth  are  nonsense  . .  unless  the  word  dishonourable  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  parents.  1846  Greener  Sc. Gunnery  345  More 
disgraceful,  more  dishonourable  conduct,  has  never  charac¬ 
terized  the  British  service. 

+  b.  Without  moral  implication  :  Mean,  paltry. 
Obs.  rare. 

1699  Bentley  Phal.  Pref.  66  If  the  Room  be  too  mean,  and 
too  little  for  the  Books ; . .  if  the  Access  to  it  be  dishonourable ; 
is  the  Library-keeper  to  answer  for 't  ? 
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2.  Of  persons  :  j-  a.  To  lie  regarded  with  dis¬ 
honour,  disesteemed  {obs.  rare),  b.  Devoid  or 
negligent  of  honour ;  meriting  shame  and  reproach ; 
unprincipled,  base,  despicable. 

1611  Bible  EccIhs.  x.  31  He  that  is  honoured  in  pouertie, 
how  much  more  in  riches;  and  he  that  is  dishonourable  in 
riches,  how  much  more  in  pouertie?  1749  [see  sense  1]. 
1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  F.  292  Ungenerous,  dishonour¬ 
able,  base  . .  trusted  as  he  was.  Mod.  A  dishonourable  op¬ 
ponent  at  cards. 

Hence  Dishonourableness,  dishonourable 
quality,  dishonour ;  Dishonourably  adv.,  in  a 
dishonourable  manner,  with  dishonour ;  discredit¬ 
ably,  basely. 

1590  C.  S.  Right  Relig.  29  Who  (most  dishonourably  to 
Christ)  acknowledge  the  Pope  the  head  therof.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  n.  xxi.  112  They  are  not  esteemed  to  do  it  unjustly, 
but  dishonourably.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dishonourableness , 
dishonourable  quality.  1769  Junius  Lett,  iv,  Your  own 
Manilla  ransom  most  dishonourably  given  up.  1776  Adam 
Smith  W.  N.  1.  x.  (1869)  I.  105  The  honourableness  or  dis¬ 
honourableness  of  the  employment,  a  1797  H.  Walpole 
Mem.  Geo. 7/(1847)  II . x.  343The  injustice  and  dishonourable¬ 
ness  of  retracting  what  he  had  authorized  Keppel  to  say. 

Dishonoured,  -ored  (disp  nsrd),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
Dishonour  v.  t-kd.]  a.  Treated  with  dishonour, 
b.  Violated,  defiled,  e.  Stained  with  dishonour, 
disgraced,  fd.  Dishonourable,  dishonouring  (ohs.'). 
e.  Of  a  bill  of  exchange:  see  Dishonour  v.  5. 

1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  iv.  iv.  34  Receiuing  a  dishonor’d 
life.  1605  —  Lear  1.  i.  231  No  vnchaste  action,  or  dis¬ 
honoured  step.  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad  iv.  Argt.  82  He.. 
Gives  Menelaus  a  dishonour’d  wound.  1784  Cowpf.r  Task 
vi.  821  God  . .  would  else  In  his  dishonoured  works  himself 
endure  Dishonour.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  i.  {title) 
Dishonoured  Bills.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xv.  182 
Carrying  the  dishonored  vehicle  with  us.  1881  S.  Colvin 
Laiidor  iii.  62  His  dishonoured  daughter. 

Dishonourer,  -orer  (dis^-norai).  [f.  Dis¬ 
honour  v.  +  -er  *.]  One  who  dishonours. 

1671  Milton  Samson  861  An  irreligious  Dishonourer  of 
Dagon.  1787  A.  Hilditch  Rosa  de  Montmorien  II.  152 
The  injured  Morton  recognized  his  base  dishonourer,  c  1870 
J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Lev.  xx.  1-9  Introd.,  Dishonorers  of 
parents. 

b.  One  who  violates  female  honour ;  a  (lefiler. 
1755  Johnson,  Disho)iourer .  .a  violator  of  chastity.  1881 
S.  Colvin  Landorm.  62  In  order  to  chastise  her  [his  daugh¬ 
ter’s]  dishonourer. 

t  Disho  nourless,  -orless,  a.  Ol>s.  rare-1. 
[-less.]  Free  from  dishonour. 

1595  Chapman  Ovid's  Bang.  Sence  (1639)  32  Un wronged 
and  all  dishonorlesse. 

Dishorn  (disihpun),  v.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  horns,  cut  off  the  horns  of. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry -  IV.  iv.  iv.  63  We'll  ..  dis-horne  the 
spirit,  And  mocke  him  home  to  Windsor.  1603  Florio 
Montaigne  (1632)  436  A  chiefe  Gossip  of  his  had  a  Goate 
dishorned.  1884  Law  Times  21  June  139/1  The  question  was 
with  respect  to  dishorning  cattle,  or  cutting  off  their  horns 
quite  close  to  the  skull.  1890  Daily  News  17  Feb.  5/6  A 
convert  to  dishorning. .  Now  he  dishorns  his  Guernsey  cows. 

Dishorse  (dis,hp-is),  v.  [Dis-  7  c.]  trans. 
To  unhorse,  dismount. 

1859  Tennyson  Idylls ,  Enid  563  Then  each,  dishors’d  and 
drawing,  lash’d  at  each.  1885  —  Balin  «$*  Bal.  Wks.  (1894) 
375/1  He.  .dishorsed  himself  and  rose  again. 

Dishort  (dijjr.it),  sb.  Sc.  Also  6  disehort,  9 
disshort.  [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  Injury,  mischief ;  anything  prejudicial. 

1 53S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  555  And  how  hir  father  did 
him  sic  disehort.  1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  47  But 
cause  they  did  her  such  dishort.  1811  W.  Aiton  Agric. 
Ayrshire  Gloss.  691  Dishort,  a  mischief. 

2.  ‘A  disappointment  {Abcrd.)';  also  ‘  Deficiency, 
as  a  disshort  in  the  weight  ’  (Jamieson). 

t  Dishort  (diS|hput),  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dis-, 
Dis-  4  a  +  hort-dri  to  Exhort  ;  cf.  L.  dihortdri  to 
Dehort.]  trans.  To  use  exhortation  to  dissuade. 

1549  Chaloner  liras) u .  on  Folly  M  ij  b,  They  dishort  us 
from  sinne.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  in.  320  Paul 
himselfe  in  another  place  dishorteth  vs  from  carefulnesse. 

Dishouse  (diS|hau’z),  v.  Also  7  dishowse. 
[f.  Dis-  6  or  7  +  House  v.  or  sb.]  Hence 
Dishou'sed  ppl.  a. 

1.  trans.  To  oust  or  expel  from  a  house. 

c  1586  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lviii.  iii.  Make  them  melt  as 
the  dishowsed  snaile.  1648  J.  Goodwin  Right  and  Might  12 
The  Members  of  Parliament  dishous'd  by  the  Army.  1865 
Masson  Rec.  Brit.  Philos,  ii.  60  The  dishoused  population 
of  spirits.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Jan.  3/2  Providing  cheap 
railway  accommodation  for  the  dishoused  workers. 

2.  To  clear  (ground)  of  houses. 

1640  Somner  Antiq.  Canterb.  191,  I  suppose  those  houses 
taken  downe.  .the  same  ground  being  so  dishoused  and  laid 
open.  1891  Chicago  Advance  5  Mar.,  To  ‘  dishouse  ’  all  the 
disease-breeding  section  . .  and  reconstruct  its  streets. 

+  Dishrr veiled,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  5 
+  Shrivel  ».]  Shrivelled  up. 

1771  Muse  iii  Miniature  49  Thro’  languid  nature's  cold 
dishrivell'd  veins. 

t  DiSihirman,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis- 8.]=next. 

1657  Reeve  Gods  Plea  245  Oh  look  with  shame  ..  upon 
this  wofull  evirating  or  dis-humaning  your  selves. 

Disihu  manize,  v.  [Dis- 6.]  trans.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  human  character  or  attributes;  =  De¬ 
humanize. 

1861  Lytton  &  Fane  Tannluiuser  105  In  a  desert  isle 


Dwelling  till  half  dishumaniz’d.  1878  B.  Taylor  Dcukalion 
n.  ii,  Visions  born  of  brains  Dishumanized. 

Dishume  (dis,hi/7'm),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  c 
+  L.  humus  earth  :  after  inhume .]  trans.  To  un¬ 
earth,  disinhume,  exhume. 

1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  xxv.  181  Of  what  colossal  frame 
Do  I .  .Dishume  the  giant  limb  from  my  rent  heart? 

I  DiSihuniOUr,  sb.  Obs.  [Dis-9.]  Ill-humour. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  424  p6  Anything  that  betrays 
Inattention  or  Dishumour.  Ibid.  No.  479  p  1  Subject  to 
dishumour,  age,  sickness,  impatience.  179s  Jemima  I.  67 
Oppression  excites  disgust;  injustice,  resentment ;  ill  will, 
dishumour ;  pride,  contempt. 

t  Disihu’mour,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  7  d.]  trans. 
To  put  out  of  humour,  vex,  ‘aggravate’. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iii,  Here  were 
a  couple  unexpectedly  dishumour’d.  1680  R  eligion  of  Dutch 
ii.  15  [They]  have,  by  their  disputes,  distracted  and  dis¬ 
humour’d  all  the  Province  of  Holland. 

Di’sh-wash.  [see  Wash  ^.]  The  greasy  water 
in  which  dishes  have  been  washed,  b.  As  a  term 
of  contempt. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  (Shaks.  Soc.)  65  He  . .  hath  his  i 
penance  assignde  him,  to  carouse  himselfe  drunke  with  ! 
dish-wash  and  vineger.  1598  Florio,  Stipa  . .  dish- wash 
giuen  to  swyne  and  hogs.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr. 
(1757)  II.  164  What  I  mean  by  warm  water  is  not  the  warm 
Dish  wash  so  much  in  use  amongst  the  Vulgar. 

b.  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuff e  in  Harl.Misc.  (1808-12) 
VI.  180  (D.)  Their  fathers  ..  were  scullions,  dish-wash,  and 
durty  draffe.  c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  II. 
372  Opprobrious  words,  of  Coward*  Cotquene,  Milksopp,  I 
dishwash,  and  the  like. 

Dish-washer, 

1.  One  who  washes  plates  and  dishes  ;  a  scullion  ’ 
or  scullery-maid. 

a  1529  Skelton  Poems  agst.  Garnesche  26  Ye  war  a  kechyn 
page  A  dyshe  washer.  1587  Harrison  E?igland  in.  xi. 
(1878)  Ii.  73  Everie  dishwasher  refused  to  looke  in  other 
than  silver  glasses  for  the  attiring  of  his  head.  1872  Tenny¬ 
son  Lyjiette  750  Dish-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon  !  — 
to  me  Thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  washing  dishes. 

3.  A  popular  name  of  the  pied  or  water  wag¬ 
tail  [Alotacilla  alba);  also  of  the  Grinder  or  Restless 
Flycatcher  of  Australia  ( Seisura  inquiet  a). 

1575  Turberv.  Eaulco?i?'ie  137  The  Wagtayles  or  dish-  j 
washer  as  we  terme  them.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Dish  , 
washer,  a  water-wag-tail,  a  bird.  1832  Slaney  Ontl.  smaller 
Brit.  Birds  65  (Pied  Wagtail)  Often  called  by  the  common 
people  the  dish-washer,  or  washerwoman.  1884  J.  Col- 
borne  Hicks  Pasha  265,  I  was  surprised  to  meet  my  little 
friend  the  water  wagtail,  the  dish-washer,  where  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  water  to  wag  his  tail  at. 

Dish-washings,  sb.  pi.  [see  Washing  vbl. 
sb.]  a.  =Dish-wash.  b.  Turner’s  name  for  a 
species  of  the  plant  horsetail  ( Equisetum  hye- 
male),  also  called  polishing  rushes. 

1538  Turner  Libellus ,  Dysshwasshynges  ;  fortassis  hujus 
herbae  ad  fricandos  discos  et  patinas  aliquis  fit  usus.  1771 
Smollett  Hiimph.  Cl.  III.  30  Sept.,  Bread  soaked  in  dish- 
washings. 

Dish-water.  The  greasy  water  in  which  dishes 
have  been  washed.  Also  attrib. 

1484  Caxton  Fables  of  AIsop  v.  xiii,  Dysshe  water  and 
alle  other  fylthe.  1587  Harrison  England  it.  xx.  (1878)  1. 
331  The  verie  dishwater  is  not  without  some  use  amongest 
our  finest  plants.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  318 
Wash  them  with  a  little  beef  broath  or  dish  water.  1719 
D’Urfey  Pills  III.  7  Arabian  Tea,  Is  Dish-water  stuff  to 
a  dish  of  new  Whey.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  June  22/1  Sally 
shook  the  dish-water  off  her  fingers. 

transf.  and  fig.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Break/. -t. 
(1883)224  Flash  phraseology,  .is.  .the  dish-water  from  the 
washings  of  English  dandyism.  1887  Sanitary  Era  (N.  Y.) 

15  Nov.,  Rainwater,  after  all,  is  nature’s  dishwater,  from 
washing  the  great  bowl  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  =  Dish-washer  3  (for  which  it  is  app.  only  an 
error).  Obs. 

1674  Josselyn  Voy.  New  Eng.  iooTheTroculus,  Wagtail,  I 
or  Dish-water.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dish-Water 
[i7iSKERSEY,Z3/i/t-IP4s/t«-],a  Bird  otherwise  call'd  Wag-tail. 

Dislocation,  -ative,  obs.  ff.  Desiccation,  etc. 
t  Disidse-mony,  des-,  diside’inony.  Obs. 
[ad.  Gr.  SfiaiSai/xovia  fear  of  the  gods,  superstition.] 

‘  A  superstition,  also  a  worshipping  God  out  of 
fear  and  not  from  love’  Bailey  (folio)  1730-6. 

Diside’ntify,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  undo  or  veil  the  identity  of. 

1845  Blackw.  Mag.  LVIII.  374  Gotham  is  England  her¬ 
self,  poetically  disidentified  by  a  very  transparent  disguise. 

Disilhrde,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Illude  : 
prob.  after  disillusion .]  trans .  To  free  from  illu¬ 
sion  ;  to  undeceive,  disillusion. 

i860  Russell  Diary  India  II.  98,  I  am  obliged  to  dis-  : 
illude  many  of  my  visitors.  1892  A.  Lang  in  Illustr.  Loud.  | 
News  16  July  83/1,  I  confess  to  feeling  uncomfortable  and  | 

‘  disilluded  ’  when  I  am  thus  taken  behind  the  scenes. 

Disillu’minate,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  light  or  illumination  ;  to  darken. 

1865  Swinburne  A  talanta  14  All  the  fates,  .burn  me  blind, 
and  disilluminate  My  sense  of  seeing. 

Disillusion  (disilhi-gan),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  3  and  9 
+  Illusion  sb.  Cf.  mod.F.  disillusion.] 
f  I.  [Dis-  5.]  1.  Illusion,  delusion.  Obs. 

1598  Yong  Diana  139  What  slights,  what  disillusions.. 
Haue  risen  of  such  sorrowes?  1603  H.  Crosse  Vertues 
Comi/no.  (1878)  57  Such  fallacies,  and  disillusions,  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  base  and  seruile  condition. 


II.  [Dis-  9.]  2.  The  action  of  freeing  or  be? 

coming  freed  from  illusion  ;  the  condition  of  being 
freed  from  illusion  ;  disenchantment. 

1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Windows  p.  vii,  The 
discrepancy  between  . .  faith  and  dis-illusion,  between  hope 
and  fact.  1854  Longf.  EpimetJieus  vi,  Disenchantment  ! 
Dis-illusion  !  Must  each  noble  aspiration  Come  at  last  to 
this  conclusion?  1865  Lond.  Re v.  30  Dec.  712/1  Amidst 
the  disappointments  and  the  disillusions  which  followed 
the.  .revolutions  of  1848.  1877  Dowden  Shaks.  Prim.  v.  53 
It  is  the  comedy  of  disillusion. 

Disillu'Sion,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  mod.F.  dds- 
il/usionner.]  trans.  To  free  from  illusion;  to  dis¬ 
enchant,  undeceive,  disillusionize. 

1864  Reader  1  Oct.  417  Captain  Burton  ..  disillusioned 
many  by  stating  that  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  was  by 
no  means  unlike  some  parts  of  central  equatorial  Africa. 
1876  W.  C.  Russell  Is  he  the  Man?  III.  193  His  voice 
disillusioned  me  in  a  second. 

Hence  Disillusioned///,  a. ;  Disillusioning* 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Disillusioner,  Disillu- 
sionist,  a  disillusioning  agent. 

1855  Smedley  II .  C overdale  xx.  127  Alice  ..  took  her  re¬ 

venge  upon  that  disillusioning  . .  lady’s  maid.  1866  Lond. 
Rev.  724/1  The  notion  of  this  coach  is  commendable,  and 
is  a  protest  against  the  increase  of  dis-illusioning.  The 
world,  however,  will  not  go  back  for  our  fancy,  and  we 
must  fain  keep  up  with  it.  1871  Morley  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1. 
273  The  disillusioned  France  of  '99.  1881  Symonds  Shelley 

ii.  31  A  disillusioned  world  is  inclined  to  look  with  languid 
approbation  on  benevolence.  1889  Voice  (N.  Y.)  14  Mar., 
The  ballot  in  woman's  hand  will  prove  a  disillusionist ;  she 
will  then  be  judged  as  a  man.  1892  Graphic  9  July  38/3 
Marriage  is  the  great  disillusioner. 

Disillu’sionary,  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.,  after  illu¬ 
sion  ary  i]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
disillusion. 

1879  Annie  Thomas  London  Seaso?i  II.  161  Miss  Bertram 
is  almost  moved  from  her  disillusionary  purpose. 

Disilhrsionize,  v.  [f.  Disillusion  sb.  + 
-ize.]  trans y  =  Disillusion  v. 

1861  Whyte  Melville  Good for  Nothing  I.  236  It  was  .. 
disillusionizing  him.,  of  the  romance  in  which  he  had  chosen 
to  wrap  himself  up.  1890  Times  27  Jan.  5/2  A  free  discus¬ 
sion  of  Social  Democracy  would  do  more  to  . .  disillusionize 
its  votaries  than  all  the  police  repression  in  the  world. 

Hence  Disillusionizing*  vbl .  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ; 
Disillu*sionizer,  one  who  disillusionizes. 

1864  Sat.  Rev.  10  Dec.  708/2  There  is  something  dis¬ 
illusionizing  in  the  sumptuous  returns  of  a  successful  poem 
or  novel.  1869  Echo  7  Sept.,  A  somewhat  similar  disillu¬ 
sionising  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
President  Grant.  1881  Public  Opinion  (N.  Y.)  2  Apr.  559The 
latest  literary  disillusioniser.  1890  Pictorial  World  4  Sept. 
293/3  The  wife  is  not  always  so  loyal  to  the  disillusioniser. 

Disillusionment.  [f.  Disillusion  v.  + 
-ment  :  cf.  mod.F.  disillusionnementi]  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  disillusioning,  or  fact  of  being  disillusioned. 

1856  Leisure  Hour  V .  712/2  The  first  few  days  in  Rome 
..  must  be  a  disappointment — a  sort  of  disillusionment,  if 
we  may  coin  that  term.  1886  Ctmtury  Mag.  XXXII.  939 
Therein  was  the  beginning  of  disillusionments.  1891  Farrar 
Darkness  <$•  Dawn  II.  327  We  have  seen.. the  terrible  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  suicides  of  Gallio  and  of  Seneca. 

Disilltt'sive,  a.  [f.  Disillude,  after  illusive.] 
Tending  to  disillusion. 

1878  T.  Hardy  Return  of  Native  II.  iii.  i.  74  A  long  line 
of  disillusive  centuries  has  permanently  displaced  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  idea  of  life. 

Disima’gine,  v.  [Dis-6.]  trans.  To  banish 
from  the  imagination  ;  to  imagine  not  to  be. 

1647  More  Song  of  Soul  To  Rdr.  B  iij  a,  Exercised  Wits 
that  have  so  writhen  and  wrested  their  phansies  that  they 
can  imagine  or  disimagine  any  thing.  1668  —  Div.  Dial. 

I.  xxviii.  (1713)  59  This  Extensum  we  cannot  dis-imagine, 

.  .but  it  is  whether  we  will  or  no.  1867  Emerson  Lett.  <$• 
Soc.  Aims ,  Progr.  Cult.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  231  Truth  .. 
whose  existence  we  cannot  disimagine. 

Disimbark,  disimbogue,  etc. :  see  Disem-. 
Disimbroil,  obs.  var.  of  Disembroil,  v. 

1611  Florio  Disbrogliare ,  to  disimbroile. 
Disimmure,  v.  [Die-  6.]  trans.  To  set 
free  from  confining  walls ;  to  release  from  impri¬ 
sonment  or  confinement ;  to  liberate. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desemnmre ,  disimmured,  taken  out  of  a 
wall  wherein  it  was  inclosed.  1878  B.  Taylor  Deukalion 

II.  v.  91  Thou  shalt  dis-immure  Her  slaves,  and  give  them 
their  abolished  sex.  1886  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  II. 
127  The  ..  piers  of  the  nave  ..  were  ..  sufficiently  disim¬ 
mured  by  pulling  down  the  rubble  on  each  side  of  them. 

+  Disimpa’rk,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
turn  out  of  a  park,  to  free  from  the  enclosure  of 
a  park.  Hence  Disimparking  vbl.  sb. 

1609  Dekker  GvlVs  Horne-bk.  81  The  spending  English¬ 
man  who,  to  maintain  a  paltry  warren  of  unprofitable  conies, 
disimparks  the  stately  swift-footed  wild  deer.  1675  J. 
Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  \\.  109  (L.)  The  disimparking  of 
that  nation,  and  turning  it  into  the  wild  and  common  of  the 
world.  1711-14  Spectator  cited  in  Webster  1828. 

Disimpa’ssioned,///.^.  Also  disem-.  [Dis- 
10.]  Freed  or  free  from  passion  ;  dispassionate. 

1861  M.W.  Freer  Henry  IF,  1. 1.  ii.  98  The  debates,  .were 
generally  practical  and  disimpassioned.  1876  Browning 
Numpholcptos  23  That  pale  soft  sweet  disempassioned  moon. 
1889  I  ennyson  Demeter  Sf  Persephone  ii,  Those  imperial, 
disimpassioned  eyes  Awed  even  me  at  first. 

+  Disimpa’wn,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
take  out  of  pawn ;  to  redeem  (what  is  in  pawn). 

1631  Celestina  xv.  162  Thrice  have  I  freed  thee  from  the 
gallowes  ;  foure  times  haue  I  disimpawnd  thee. 
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+  Disimpea'ch,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  obs.  F. 
desempescher  (Cotgr.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  empescher 
to  Impeach.]  trans.  To  free  from  impeach¬ 
ment. 

i6n  Cotgr.,  Desempescher,  to  disimpeach,  disincomber, 
cleere.  _  1657  R.  Carpenter  Astrology  proved  harmless 36 
The  wise  man  will  dis-impeach  him,  who  boldly  saith 
[etc.].  _ 

Disimpester,  obs.  var.  of  Disempesteu. 

t  Disi’mplicate,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  free  from  implication  or  entanglement;  to  dis- 
involve.  Hence  Disi'mplicated  ppl.  a.,  disin- 
volved,  explicit. 

1660  tr .  Amyraldus’  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  m.  vii.442  Much 
more  is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  disimplicate  himself 
from  sin.  1753  S.  Shuckford  Creation  <$-  Fall  0/ Man  56 
He  had  a  clear  and  disimplicated  Perception  of  the  Manner 
in  which  Eve  was  taken  out  of  him. 

Disimpri'son,  v.  Also  9  disem-.  [f.  Dis- 
6  +  Imprison  :  cf.  F.  disemprisonner  (in  Cotgr.).] 
trans.  To  release  from  imprisonment  or  confine¬ 
ment  ;  to  set  at  liberty.  Also  fig. 

1611  Cotgr.  Desprisonner,  to  vnprison,  or  disimprison. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  i.  61  They  can  hardly  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  dis-imprisoned  as  in  Minerals.  1671  Grew  Anal. 
Plants  1.  i.  §  44  (1682)  9  The  now  effoliated  Lobes,  .being 
once  dis-imprisoned  from  their  Coats  . .  must  needs  very 
considerably  amplifie  themselves.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton 
Pop.  Educ.  vi.  (ed.  2'  134  The  keys  which  shall  unlock  the 
word  of  life  to  hundreds  of  millions  and  disimprison  those 
hundreds  of  millions  themselves.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 
1. 1.  i.  21  ‘All  History  is  an  imprisoned  Epic*,  .says  Sauerteig 
there.  I  wish  he  had  disimprisoned  it  in  this  instance  1 

Hence  Disimpri' soned  ppl.  a.,  Disimpri  soning' 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Disimpri'  sonment,  the 
action  of  disimprisoning. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Disemprisonne,  disimprisoned  . .  delivered 
out  of  prison.  1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.  fr.  Parnass.  193 
After  the  disimprisonment  of  the  commendador.  1659  Ton- 
riano,  Discarceratura,  a  disimprisoning.  1777  Toplady  in 
R.  Palmer  Bk.  of  Praise  427  There  shall  my  disimprison’d 
soul  Behold  Him  and  adore.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  (1872) 
I.  vi.  i.  184  The  open  violent  Rebellion  and  Victory  of  dis¬ 
imprisoned  Anarchy  against  corrupt  worn-out  Authority. 
1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  101  How  can  the  youthful 
chatelaine  but  pant  For  disemprisonment  ? 

t  Disimprcrpriate,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  undo  the  impropriation  of ;  to  divert  what  is 
impropriated. 

a  1626  Bacon  Max.  4  Uses  Com.  Lawix.  (1636)  41  Itshall 
not  be  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  heire. 

Disimprove,  V.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To  do 
the  reverse  of  improving ;  to  render  worse  in 
quality. 

1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  Ep.  Ded.,  No  need  to  disimprove 
the  Royal  Banks  to  pay  thanks  to  Bishops.  1651  —  Serm. 
for  Year  1.  iv.  49  Those  unprofitable  and  hurtful  branches 
which  ..  disimprove  the  fruit.  ^1717  Parnell  Deborah 
(Seager),  Thus  direful  was  deform’d  the  country  round  ; 
Unpeopled  towns,  and  disimprov’d  the  ground.  1827  Lady 
Morgan  O’ Brieus  O’Elahet'tys  IV.  352  Something  changed, 
but  not  disimproved.  1890  Geiitl.  Mag.  Feb.  161  Though  he 
raised  the  tone  of  the  essay,  he  disimproved  its  form,  as  the 
masterly  hand  of  Addison  left  it. 

b.  intr.  To  grow  worse,  deteriorate. 

1846  in  Worcester,  whence  in  later  Diets. 

Hence  Disimpro’ving/^/.  a. 

1813  Coleridge  Remorse  Epil.,  Dire  disimproving  disad¬ 
vantages. 

Disimprovement.  [f.  prec.  after  Improve¬ 
ment.]  The  action  of  disimproving ;  the  reverse 
of  improvement ;  a  change  for  the  worse. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  v.  §  33  It  hath  also  especial 
influence  in  the  disimprovement  of  temptations.  1678  N  orris 
Coll .  Misc .  (1699)  193  The  final  issue.. would  be,  an  utter 
neglect  and  disimprovement  of  the  earth.  1723  Swift  Power 
of  Bishops  Wks.  1761  III.  254  Four  parts  in  five  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  for  thirty  years  past  have  been  real  disimprovements. 
1873  Helps  in  Mann.  Mag.  Feb.  306  There  has  been  much 
disimprovement  in  the  matters  I  have  referred  to  since  their 
first  tenure  of  office. 

Disinable,  Disinamour,  etc. :  see  Disen-. 

t  Disincameration.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  disin¬ 
cameration  (1664  in  Littre)  :  see  Dis-  4,  6  and  In- 
CAMEration.]  The  revocation  or  annulment  of  an 
incameration,  or  annexation  of  a  territory  to  the 
domain  of  the  Roman  Camera ;  also  called  dis- 
cameration. 

1668  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  281/1  The  Moneys  which  the  Duke 
[of  Parma]  was  obliged  to  have  formerly  paid  for  the  Dis¬ 
incameration  of  one  half  of  that  Dutchy.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  it.  in.  198  In  the  business  of  the  disincameration 
of  Castro. 

+  Disincantation.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  9.] 
The  undoing  of  an  incantation  or  enchantment. 

1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  xi.  193  TheVanitie  of  the  World. 
Canto  XI,  The  Disincantation. 

Disinca'rcerate,  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  = 
Disimprison.  Hence  Disindarcera’tion. 

1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst.  Plague  6  To  melt  and  open 
the  surface  of  the  Earth,  for  to  disincarcerate  the  said  venene 
bodies.  1831  Bentham  Wks.  (1838-43)  XI.  62  In  what  way 
his  imprisonment  terminated,  whether  by  death  or  by 
disincarceration.  1868  G.  Macdonald  Seaboard  Parish  II. 
vi.  103  The  disincarcerated  spirit. 

Disinca'rnate,  a.  [Dis- 10.]  Divested  of  the 
flesh  ;  disembodied  :  the  opposite  of  incarnate  adj. 

1881  Palgrave  Death  in  Forest  in  Vision  of  Eng.  (1889)  34 
The  Soul  disinearuate. 


Disinca'rnate,  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To  di¬ 
vest  of  flesh  or  a  material  body  :  the  opposite  of 
incarnate  vb. 

1880  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  199  The  body  which  Christ  had 
after  His  resurrection  . .  being  as  it  were  re-incarnated  at 
one  time  and  dis-incarnated  at  another. 

Disinchant,  obs.  var.  of  Disenchant. 
Disincli’nable,  a.  [f.  Dis- 1  o  +  Inclinable.] 
Having  a  disinclination;  disinclined,  indisposed. 

1769  Goldsm.  Roman  Hist.  (1786)  I.  245  The  senate  were 
. .  no  way  disinclinable  to  a  peace. 

Disinclination  (disinklin^-Jsn),  [f.  Dis-  9 
-f  Inclination.]  Want  of  inclination  or  liking 
(usually  implying  an  inclination  towards  the  oppo¬ 
site)  ;  slight  dislike  or  aversion  ;  indisposition,  un¬ 
willingness. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  in.  (1843)  75/1  [HeJ  spent  his 
time  abroad ..  where  he  improved  his  disinclination  to  the 
church.  1697  Jer.  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  11.  (1709)  164 
This  Humour,  unless  prevented,  will  slide  into  Indifferency 
and  Disinclination..  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  y  1.  v,  So 
strong  a  disinclination  as  I  have  at  present  to  this  person. 
1767  Babler  No.  67  6  An  absolute  disinclination  for  their 

company.  1788  Priestley  Led .  Hist,  lx.  (R.)  The  same 
taste  for  expensive  living  will  naturally  spread  to  the  lower 
ranks.. and  produce  a  general  disinclination  to  matrimony. 
1813  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Jour.  Albania  1122  A  disinclination 
from  having  recourse  to  unjust  extremities.  1856  Emerson 
Eng.  Traits ,  First  Visit  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  7  He  had  the 
natural  disinclination  of  every  nimble  spirit  to  bruise  itself 
against  walls. 

Disincline  (disinklarn),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  In¬ 
cline  v.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  inclination;  to 
make  indisposed,  averse,  or  unwilling. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  (1843)  115/2  It  served.. to 
disincline  them  from  any  reverence  or  affection  to  the  queen. 
1736  Bolingbroke  Patriot.  (1749)  242, 1  know  that  they  dis¬ 
inclined  men  from  the  succession.  1804  Castlereagh  in 
Owen  Wellesley’s  Desp.  252  The  jealousy  which  even  then 
disinclined  the  Peishvva  to  place  himself  in  our  hands.  1846 
D.  King  Lord's  Supper  iv.  106  He  disinclines  us  for  sin. 
1878  Bayne  Purit.  Rev.  ii.  33  Other  considerations,  .might 
well  disincline  him  to  a  warlike  expedition. 

absol.  1790  Han.  More  Relig.  Fash.  World  (1791)  13  It 
is  not  perplexed  argument  or  intricate  metaphysics,  which 
can  now  disincline  from  Christianity. 

b.  inlr.  To  be  indisposed  or  unwilling;  to  in¬ 
cline  not  {to  do  something'. 

1885  G.  Meredith  Diana  I.  i.  19  She.  .believed,  as  men 
disincline  to  do,  that  they  grow. 

Disinclined  (disinkbrnd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dis-  10 
+  Inclined.]  Having  a  disinclination  or  slight 
aversion;  not  inclined;  averse,  indisposed. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  (i843)  297/1  Wherever  they 
found  any  person  of  quality  inclined  to  the  king,  or  but  dis¬ 
inclined  to  them,  they  immediately  seized  upon  his  person. 
1719  Young  Revenge  11.  i,  Alvarez  pleads  indeed,  That 
Leonora’s  heart  is  disinclined.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(1811)  III.  xxix.  174,  I  should  not  be  disinclined  to  go  to 
London,  did  I  know  anybody  there.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Italian  i,  He  maintained  that  if  she  was  not  disinclined 
towards  him,  some  sign  of  approbation  would  appear.  1856 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  149  The  old  aristocracy ..  were  dis¬ 
inclined  by  constitution  and  sympathy  from  sweeping 
measures.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  11.  iii.  59  The 
Wends  were  highly  disinclined  to  conversion.  1888  F.  Hume 
Mad.  Midas  1.  v,  [He]  felt  disinclined  for  any  more  sleep. 

Disinclose :  see  Disenclose. 

Disincomber,  obs.  var.  of  Disencumber. 

+  Disinco*mmodate,  v.  Obs.  Erroneous  mix¬ 
ture  of  discoinmodate  and  incommodate. 

1635  J.  Hayward  tr .  Biondi's  Banish’d  Virgin  22  For 
feare  of  disincommodating  themselves. 

+  Disincorporate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  7 
disen-,  [f.  Dis- 10  +  Incorporate  a.  :  see  next.] 
Disunited  or  separated  from  a  body,  corporation, 
or  society. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  xxv.  §  o  (1871)  258  Aliens  and 
disincorporate  from  the  Church  of  God.  1681  R.  L’Estrange 
Casuist  Uncas’d  78  Ten  Millions  of  men,  are  but  as  so  many 
Individuals,  when  disencorporate,  and  Lopp’d  off  from  the 
Body. 

Disincorporate  (disinkpTporrit),  v.  [f.  Dis- 
6  +  Incorporate  v.  :  cf.  F.  disincorporer  (1690  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  undo  the  incorporation  of,  to  dis¬ 
solve  (a  corporation). 

1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  i.  (1703'  223  To  remove  the 
Magistracy,  or  disincorporate  the  State.  1754-62  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  191  (Seager)  His  Majesty  had  disincorpo¬ 
rated  some  idle  monks.  1893  M in.  Nat.  Conj.  Council  1 1 892) 
271  The  same  law  disincorporated  the  Mormon  Church. 

2.  To  separate  from  a  corporation  or  body. 

1701  Collier  M.  A urel.  (1726)  168  He  that  is  selfish  . .  dis¬ 
incorporates  himself  from  mankind. 

Hence  Disincorpora'tion,  the  action  of  disin¬ 
corporating,  or  depriving  of  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  corporation. 

177a  T.  Warton  Life  Sir  T.  Pope  41  (T.)  [He]  ranked  the 
king’s  disincorporation  of  the  monks  with  his  rejection  of 
the  see  of  Rome . .  as  a  matter  of  an  external  nature. 

t  Disincrea'se,  sb.  Obs.  In  5  disen-,  [f. 
Dis-  9  +  Increase  j/.]  The  reverse  of  increase ; 
decrease,  diminution. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxvii,  In  preiudice  of  his  wor- 
thynes.se  And  disencrease  of  his  hygh  prowesse.  c  1430  — 
Thebes  11.  (R.),  The  tydings  that  thou  hast  brought  Slial  vnto 
him  he  disencrease.  c  1450  —  Compi.  Loveres  Lyfe  202 
Wythout  addicyoun,  Or  disencrese,  owther  mor  or  lesse. 


+  Disincrea'se,  v.  Obs.  In  5  disencrese. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Increase  v .]  To  decrease,  diminish 
{intr.  and  trans. ;  in  quot.  1430,  =  Diminish  5,  to 
rob,  deprive). 

^1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  v.  pr.  vi.  173  It  failed  and  falle)?  in 
to  moeuynge  fro  j?e  simplicite  of  [the]  presence  of  god,  and 
disencresi}?  to  J?e  infinite  quantite  of  future  and  of  preterit 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  MatLhode  in.  xxiv.  (1869)  149  Thei  with- 
drawen  and  disencresen  grace  dieu  of  the  tresore  of  hire 
rialtee. 

Disincrustant.  [f.  Dis-  io  +  L.  incrustdnt - 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  incrustdre  to  Incrust  :  see  -ant1.] 
Something  that  removes  or  prevents  incrusta¬ 
tion. 

1878  Ure's  Did.  Arts  IV.  1012  Zinc  as  a  Disincrustant  in 
Steam  Boilers. 

Disincumber :  see  Disencumber. 
Disindividualize,^.  [Dis- 6.]  trans.  To 
divest  of  individuality. 

1839  J.  Sterling  Ess.  Tales  (1848)  I.  327  Self  is  thus  . . 
dis-individualized,  unisolated,  rather  universalized  and 
idealized.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  #  Solit.y  Art  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  19  The  artist  who  is  to  produce  a  work  which  is  to  be 
admired . .  by  all  men . .  must  disindividualize  himself,  and  be 
a  man  of  no  party. 

Disinfect  (disinfect),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Infect 
v.  :  perh. ad. F.  ddsinfeder  (1 556  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
f  1.  trans.  To  rid  (a  person  or  place)  of  an  in¬ 
fection  or  infectious  disease.  Obs.  rare. 

1598  Florio,  Smorbare ,  to  disinfect,  to  cure,  to  heale. 
1722  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6025/2  La  Canourgue  and  Banassac 
were  disinfecting,  none  had  newly  fallen  sick  there. 

2.  To  cleanse  (a  room,  clothes,  etc.)  from  infec¬ 
tion  ;  to  destroy  the  germs  of  disease  in. 

1658  R.  White  tr.  Digby's  late  Disc.  63  They  use  to  make 
great  fires,  where  there  is  houshold-stuffe  of  men  that  died 
of  the  Pestilence,  to  dis-infect  [1664  disinfect]  them.  Ibid. 
64.  1828  Webster,  Disinfect ,  to  cleanse  from  infection  ; 

to  purify  from  contagious  matter.  1844  Pharmac.  Jrnl. 
III.  396  The  best  mode  of  disinfecting  the  clothes  of  scar¬ 
latina  patients.  1875  Ure's  Did.  Arts  II.  36  Stenhouse  has 
employed  charcoal  for  disinfecting  the  air. 

absol.  1875  Ure's  Did.  Arts  II.  37  Water  disinfects  partly 
by  preventing  effluvia  from  arising  from  bodies. 

Hence  Disinfe'eted  ppl.  a.,  Disinfe'cting  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  109/1  As  a  disinfecting  agent  ..  it 
[chlorine]  is  unrivalled.  1853  Stonehenge  Greyhound  iii. 
(L.)  The  walls  should  be  well  washed  with  chloride  of  lime, 
or.  .disinfecting  fluid.  1890  B.  A.  Whitelegge  Hygiene  <5- 
Public  Health  xi.  241  One  of  these  rooms  should  be  strictly 
reserved  for  infected  and  the  other  for  disinfected  goods. 
1894  Times  30  Sept.  3/3  A  thorough  system  of  disinfection 
by  disinfecting  officers. 

Disinfe  ctant,  a.,  and  sb.  [ad.  F.  disinfectant 
(1816  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  pres.  pple.  of  disinfecter 
to  Disinfect.] 

A.  adj .  Having  the  property  of  disinfecting. 

187s  Ure’s  Diet.  Arts  III.  1192  The  disinfectant  liquor  of 

Sir  W.  Burnett  is  chloride  of  zinc. 

B.  sb.  Something  having  this  property ;  an  agent 
used  for  disinfecting  or  destroying  the  germs  of  in¬ 
fectious  disease. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  107/2  The  hypochlorite  of  lime, 
usually  called  chloride  of  lime  . .  is  a  compound  of  great 
importance,  both  in  the  arts,  and  as  a  disinfectant. 
fig.  i86z  T.  Winthrop  Cecil  Dreeme  vi.  (Cent.)  The 
moral  atmosphere,  too,  of  this  honest,  cheerful,  simple  home 
scene  acted  as  a  moral  disinfectant. 

Disinfe'cter.  [f.  Disinfect  v.  +  -er  l.]  He 
who  or  that  which  disinfects. 

1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agile.  Soc.  VI.  11.  547  It  is  a  disinfecter  of 
putrid  matter. 

Disinfection  (disinfe'kjbn).  [n.  of  action 
from  Disinfect  v.  :  cf.  F.  disinfection  (1630  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action  of  disinfecting  or  puri¬ 
fying  from  infection  ;  destruction  of  the  germs  of 
infectious  diseases. 

1803  Duncan’s  Ann.  Med.  II.  11.  35  On  the  influence  of 
Oxygen  in  the  process  of  disinfection.  1838  Penny  Cycl. 
XII.  470/1  The  most  important  and  valuable  method  of 
disinfection  is  ventilation.  1890  B.  A.  W hitllf.gge  Hygiene 
ff  Public  Health  xi.  234  Disinfection  by  heat  is  the  simplest 
and  most  thorough  of  all  methods. 

Disinfector,  [f.  Disinfect  v.  +  -or,  after  L. 
infcclor,  etc.]  =  Disinfecter  ;  spec,  a  device  for 
diffusing  a  disinfectant  in  the  air. 

1832  Ld.  Campbell  Let.  Aug.  in  Life  (1881)  III.  15  I11 
court  we  are  almost  overpowered  by  fumigations  and  asper¬ 
sions.  .A  druggist  has  made  a  little  fortune  by  selling  what 
he  denominates  disinfectors.  1874  in  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 

Disinfeuda’tion.  [Dis-  9.]  The  reversal 
of  infeitdation  ;  liberation  from  feudal  tenure. 

1881  Academy  7  May  336  Some  new  light  upon  the  dis- 
infeudation  of  advowsons. 

Bisinflame,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
make  no  longer  inflamed ;  to  deprive  of  ardour. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xii.  400  O  Lycians,  why  are  your 
hot  spirits  so  quickly  disinflam’d  ? 

Disinflation.  [Dis-  9.]  The  reversal  of 
inflation,  e.g.  of  a  balloon.  Cf.  Deflation. 

1880  Daily  News  22  Oct.  6/5  The  grapnel  having  held  fast 
in  muddy  ground,  the  disinflation  process  was  executed  . . 
before  the  arrival  of  the  lads,  who  were  very  serviceable  to 
us  for  rolling  the  balloon. 

Disingage,  -ment,  obs.  ff.  Disengage,  -ment. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  ii.  (1632)  456  It  is  a  pleasure 
unto  nice,  to  bee . .  dismgaged  from  their  contentions. 
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Disinge'nious,  etc.,  freq.  error  in  17th  c.  for  I 
Disingenuous,  etc. 

16&  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  i.  §  1  (1669)  62/2  One  is 
against  love,  and  so  dis-ingenious.  1674,  Govt.  Tongue  iii. 

§  6.  no  The  disingeniousness  of  embracing  a  profession  to 
which  their  own  hearts  have  an  inward  reluctance.  1678 
Vng.  Mans  Call.  161  If  duty  may  be  disingeniously  put  1 
off  now.  1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  11  ’Tis  Disin-  I 
genious  to  pretend  to  know  by  the  Pulse  that  which  cannot  I 
be  discover'd  by  it. 

Disingenuity  (di’-sindgeniz7*iti).  [f.  next,  after 
ingenuous ,  ingenuity .]  =  Disingenuousness 
(which  is  now  more  usual). 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Pentat.  (1650)  1.  302  Unthankfulness 
and  dis-ingenuity.  1653  M anton  Exp.  Jas.  iii.  17  Un¬ 
charitable  deductions  . .  forced  by  the  disingenuity  of  the 
adversary.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  viii.  (1695)  350  The 
disingenuity  of  one,  who  will  go  from  the  definition  of  his 
own  Terms.  1769  Robertson  CJias.  V,  III.  vii.  1  The 
Emperor’s  disingenuity  in  violating  his  repeated  promises. 

1835  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852)  184  Mr.  Stewart  is 
far  more  lenient  than  Dr.  Wallis’  disingenuity  merited. 

b.  A  piece  of  unfair  treatment  or  underhand 
dealing. 

1680  H.  Dodnvell  Disc.  Sanchoniathon's  Hist.  (1691)  114 
For  the  Practice  of  such  disingenuities.  1804  Southey  in 
Ann.  Dev.  11.  18  In  one  instance  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
worse  disingenuity. 

Disingenuous  (disindge-nuqss),  a.  [Dis- 
10.]  The  opposite  of  ingenuous;  lacking  in  can¬ 
dour  or  frankness,  insincere,  morally  fraudulent. 
(Said  of  persons  and  their  actions.) 

1655  [see  Disingenious].  1657  Burton  s  Diary  (1828)  II. 
291  It  will  be  disingenuous  to  think  that  his  Highness  and 
the  Council  should  be  under  an  oath,  and  your  members 
free.  1673  Lady's  Call.  1.  v.  p  3.  32  Of  such  disingenuous 
addresses,  'tis  easy  to  read  the  event.  1718  Freethinker 
No.  67.  P  9  A  Disingenuous  Speaker  is  most  effectually  re¬ 
futed  without  Passion.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876) 

I.  ii.  98  Cranmer.  .had  recourse  to  the  disingenuous  shift  of 
a  protest.  1875  Helps  Ess.,  Advice  46  It  is  a  disingenuous 
thing  to  ask  for  advice,  when  you  mean  assistance. 

Hence  Disinge  nuously  adv.,  in  a  disingenuous 
manner,  not  openly  or  candidly,  meanly,  unfairly. 

1661  H.  New'COME  Diary  (1849)  26  So  disingenuously  .. 

I  have  carryed  toward  my  God.  1678  [see  Disingenious]. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xxxix.  289  Although  I 
had  most  disingenuously  declared  otherwise  to  my  mother. 

1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  viii.  (1852)  232  We  should 
deem  it  to  be  disingenuously  evasive. 

Disinge'nuousness.  [f.  prec.  4- -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  disingenuous ;  want  of  candour  and 
frankness;  disposition  to  secure  advantage  by  means 
not  morally  defensible ;  insincerity,  unfairness. 

1674  [see  Disingenious,  etc.].  1815  Jane  Austen  Emma 
iii.  v.  298  Disingenuousness  and  double-dealing  seemed  to 
meet  him  on  every  turn.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  274 
Those  statutes  . .  could  ^  not  without  the  grossest  disin¬ 
genuousness  be  so  strained. .  1881  Stanley  Chr.  Instit. 
viii.  1 67  A  singular  example  either  of  the  disingenuousness 
or  of  the  negligence  with  which  the  Prayerbook  was  recon¬ 
structed. 

fDisinha’bit,  ppl.  a.  Short  for  Disinhabited. 
1530  Palsgr.  519/2  This  countraye  is  utterly  disinhabyt, 
ce  pays  est  entiercment  depopulc. 

+  Disinha’bit,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Inhabit 
v.]  trans.  To  rid  or  deprive  of  inhabitants ;  to 
dispeople. 

1530  Palsgr.  519/2,  I  disinhabyte  a  countrey,  I  make  it 
barayne  of  dwellynge  people.  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr. 
Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Did.  liv.  117  The  Citie  beeing  thus 
disinhabited.  1607T0PSELL  Serpents  (1658)  601  Some  places 
have  been  disinhabited,  and  dispeopled  by  Serpents.  1818 
Todd  s.v.  Dishabit,  In  modern  times  we  sometimes  use  dis- 
inhabit  for  it. 

b.  rejl.  To  remove  one’s  dwelling. 

1679  G.  R.  tr.  Boyatuau's  Theat.  World  111.  220  Caused 
the  People  to  dis-inhabit  themselves. 

Hence  +  Disinha  bited  ppl.  a.,  uninhabited, 
without  inhabitants. 

1 600  Hakluyt  Voyages  III.  374 (R.)  Nothing  but  exceed¬ 
ing  rough  mountaines  . .  vtterly  disinhabited  and  voyd  of 
people.  1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  I.  157 
Hee  . .  dwels  in  places  vn-peopled  and  dis-inhabitted.  1632 
Lithgow  Tray.  viii.  374  Wee  were  long  or  night  involved 
in  a  dis-inhabited  Country.  1684  Bucaniers  Amer.  1.  (ed.  2) 

5  That  part  of  this  Island . .  is  totally  dis-inhabited. 

t  Disinha'bitable,  a.  Obs.  [Dis- io.]  Un¬ 
inhabitable. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blands  Trav.  342  There  was  reason 
to  believe  these  parts  disinhabitable.  1660  N.  Ingelo 
Bentivolio  <5*  Urania  (1682)  I.  74  Will  you  make  this  place 
disinhabitable  to  ingenuity? 

t  Disinha-bitate,  v.  Obs.  rdre~°.  [Dis- 6.] 

1611  Cotgr.,  Deshabiter,  to.  disinhabitate,  or  depriue  of 
inhabitants. 

Disinherison  (disinhe’rizan).  Also  disen-, 
[f.  Dis-  9  +  Inheiuson  :  cf.  disherison.~\  The 
action  of  disinheriting,  or  fact  of  being  disinherited ; 
disinheritance:  =  Disherison. 

>1543'4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  1  The  peril  slaunder  or  dis- 
hinherison  of  any  the  issues  and  heires  of  the  kinges  maies- 
tie.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII  Wks.  (Bohn)  310  It  tended 
directly  to  the  disinherison  of  the  line  of  York.  1643  Prynne 
Sov.  Pojuer  Pari.  11.  (ed.  2)  69  The  great  mischiefs  and 
disinherisons  that  the  people  of  the  Realme  of  England  have 
heretofore  suffered.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  448  There 
are  fourteen  such  reasons  ..  which  may  justify  such  disin¬ 
herison.  1862  Sala  Ship  Chandler  in.  53  Commanding  him 
under  pain  of  disinherison. .  to  unite  himself  to  the  bride  he 
. .  had  chosen  for  him. 


Disinherit  (disinherit),  v.  Also  6  disen-, 
dishenerite.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Inherit  vi]  trans. 
To  deprive  or  dispossess  of  an  inheritance  ;  i  to  cut 
off  from  an  hereditary  right  ’  (J.)  ;  to  prevent  (a 
person)  from  coming  into  possession  of  a  property 
or  right  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  de¬ 
volve  upon  him  as  heir. 

c  1450  Merlin  452  We  hadde  leuer  be  disinherited  and 
chased  oute  of  the  londe.  C1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in 
Palsgr.  1040  The  sonne  him  shal  disenherite.  1548  Hall 
Chr  on..  Hen.  V  an.  2  (1809)  60  Shamefully  to  dishenerite 
ourselfe  and  the  Croune  of  our  Realme.  1577-87  Holin- 
shed  Chron.  III.  820/2  Yet  had  he  sent  his  people  to  inuade 
the  said  dukes  countrie  ..  to  destroie  and  dishinherit  the 
said  duke.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxvii.  103 
A  very  rich  Woman,  that  had  disinherited  her  kindred,  and 
left  her  estate  to  the  Pagod.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
Let.  to  C’tess  Bristol  (1887)  I.  240  A  child  thus  adopted 
cannot  be  disinherited,  i860  Hook  Lives  A  bps.  (1869)  I.  363 
He  was  disinherited  and  turned  out  of  his  father’s  house. 

J*  b.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  an.  4  (1809)  444  Nor  yet  Ex¬ 
tended  to  disheneryt  the  yonge  Duke  Phillippe  of  his 
Graundfathers  inheritaunce.  1621  State  Trials ,  Abp.  Abbot 
(R.)  Some  right  of  hunting,  which  the  Archbishop  was  to 
disinherit  his  church  of.  a  1716  South  (J.)  Of  how  fair  a 
portion  Adam  disinherited  his  whole  posterity  ! 

c.  fig. 

1634  Milton  Conius  334  And  thou,  fair  moon  . .  Stoop  thy 
pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud,  And  disinherit  Chaos, 
that  reigns  here.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th .  1.  246  God’s  image 
disinherited  of  day,  Here,  plung’d  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun 
was  made.  1840  Mrs.  Browning  Drama  of  Exile  Wks.  1889 

I.  35  Earth,  methinks,  Will  disinherit  thy  philosophy. 

Hence  Disinhe'rited  ppl.  a Disinheriting 

vbl.  sb.  and  ppl .  a. 

1583  Exec,  for  Treason  (1675)  42  The  disinheriting  of  all 
the. Nobility.  1635  Earl  Strafford  Lett.  (1739)  1. 471  Those 
disinherited  Princes  of  the  Palatinate.  1777  Sheridan  Sch. 
Stand,  iv.  i,  An  unforgiving  eye,  and  a  confounded  disin¬ 
heriting  countenance!  1868  Freeman  Norm.  07/^.(1876) 

II.  x.  486  A  disinherited  and  dispossessed  chieftain  still 
looked  on  the  land  as  his  own. 

Disinheritable,  a.  [f.  prec.  4  -able.]  Liable 
to  be  disinherited. 

1646  Fuller  Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  291  Heirs  of  Heaven 
they  are,  but  disinheritable  for  their  misdemeanour. 

Disinhe’ritance.  [f.  Disinherit  v.,  after 
inheritance .]  The  fact  of  disinheriting,  or  of  being 
disinherited  ;  dispossession  from  an  inheritance. 

1540  Act  32.  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  9  §  1  Vexation,  troubles,  wrongs 
and  disinheritance  hath  followed.  1660  R.  Coke  Justice 
Vind.  36  To  the  dispossession  and  disinheritance  of  another. 
1789  Trifer  No.  39.  506  He  was  enjoined  ..  upon  pain  of 
disinheritance.  1843  W.  H.  Mill  Observ.  Crit.  Gosp.  11.  ii. 
§  3.  257  By  a  direct  sentence  of  disinheritance. 

t  Disinhe'ritate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disin¬ 
herit  +  -ATE  3,  on  analogy  of  words  from  Latin  ppl. 
stem  :  see  -ate2  and 3.  Cf.  It.  disereditar e  =  disere- 
dare  to  disinherit.]  =  Disinherit. 

Hence  Disinhe'ritated ppl.  a.;  also  Disinlieri- 
tation  =  Disinheritance. 

1654  Cokaine  Dianea  iii.  172  A  Princesse  disinheritated 
implores  your  aide.  1835  Chamb.  Jrnl.  16  May  12 1 
Threatened  with  disinheritation. 

Disinhume  (disinhh7*m),  v.  Also  disen-. 
[Dis-  6.]  trails.  To  unbury,  unearth,  exhume. 

1821  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Sonn .,  Wicliffe,  The  Church  is  seized 
with  sudden  fear,  And  at  her  call  is  Wicliffe  disinhumed. 
*833  Frasers  Mag.  VIII.  637  The  disinhuming  of  the 
primitive  history  of  mankind.  1881  Comh.  Mag.  Sept.  331 
A  golden  drinking-horn  disenhuined  in  the  old  England  of 
our  ancestors  by  the  Baltic  Shore. 

t  Disinsa*nity.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  disen-,  [irreg. 
f.  dis -  (used  otiosely  or  ?  intensively ;  cf.  Dis-  5)  + 
Insanity.]  Insanity,  madness. 

a  1625  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Two  Noble  K.  iii.  v,  What  tediosity 
and  disensanity  Is  here  among  ye  ! 

Disinslave,  obs.  form  of  Disenslave. 

Disinsulation.  [Dis-  9.]  Doing  away  with 
insulation  ;  the  rendering  no  longer  an  island. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  No.  8306.  5/3  The  dis-insulation  of  Eng¬ 
land  may  or  may  not  be  a  national  calamity. 

Disinsure,  Disintail,  etc. :  see  Disen-. 
Disrntegrable,  a-  [f.  Disintegrate  :  see 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  disintegrated. 

1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  93  Argillo-calcites.  1st 
Class.  Readily  disintegrable  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
1864  H.  Spencer  Induct.  Biol.  §  118  (L.)  The  formations 
[of  land]  being  disintegrable  in  different  degrees. 

Bisintegrant,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -ant  >.] 

A.  adj.  Disintegrating,  or  becoming  disinte¬ 
grated.  B.  sb.  Something  that  disintegrates;  a 
disintegrating  agent. 

1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  1. 1.  iv.  75  A  direct 
disintegrate  of  the  tissues.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Nov.  4 
Post-classical  and  disintegrant  Greek. 

Disintegrate  (disrnt/grek),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Integrate  v.J 

1.  trans.  To  separate  into  its  component  parts  or 
particles ;  to  reduce  to  fragments,  break  up,  destroy 
the  cohesion  or  integrity  of  (as  by  mechanical  or 
atmospheric  action).  .Also  fig. 

1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  99  Marlites  . .  are  not 
disintegrated  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  vii.  49  The  adjacent  rocks  . .  were  disintegrated. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  20  Sept.,  Most  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
blasting  or  disintegrating  rocks.  1874  Helps  Soc.  Press . 


xxii.  333  Bricks,  .entirely  disintegrated  by  the  corrosive  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  London  atmosphere. 

fig.  1837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  iii.  §  13  A  fanatical  anarchy, 
disintegrating  every  thing  like  a  church,  i860  Froude  I  list. 
Eng.  V.  12 1  The  grazing  farms  were  disintegrated.  The 
cottages  of  the  peasants  had  again  their  own  grounds 
attached  to  them.  1876  Gladstone  Homeric  Synchr.  7 
Learning  and  ingenuity,  .expended  in  a  hundred  efforts., 
to  disintegrate  the  Homeric  Poems.  1879  G.  Meredith 
Egoist  vii.  (1889)  57  We  cannot  modify  our  class  distinctions 
without  risk  of  disintegrating  the  social  structure. 

b.  To  separate  or  break  off  as  particles  or 
fragments  from  the  whole  mass  or  body. 

1873  Tristram  Moab  iii.  40  The  detached  blocks,  which 
have  been  disintegrated  from  the  mass.  1876  Brewer  Eng. 
Studies  ii.  (1881)  57  1  Their  personal  adventures  ’.  .cannot  be 
disintegrated  from  the  general  body  of  our  history  without 
blurring  its  lineaments. 

2.  intr.  (for  ref.)  To  become  disintegrated,  to 
break  up. 

18..  R.  Jameson  (L.),  On  exposure  to  the  weather  it 
[chalk  marl]  rapidly  disintegrates.  1851  Richardson  Geol. 
ix.  349  The  absorption  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  causes  rocks  . .  to  disintegrate.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  336  The  Church  itself  was  fast  disintegrating. 

Disi  ntegrate,  ci.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  10  +  Inte¬ 
grate  a.,  after  prec.]  Disintegrated. 

1875  G.  Macdonald  Malcolm  III.  x.  147  The  disintegrate 
returns  to  resting  and  capable  form. 

Disintegrated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disintegrate  v. 
4-  -ed  1 .]  Reduced  to  fragments,  broken  up  ; 
broken  off  as  fragments  :  see  the  verb. 

1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  321  The  felspar,  both 
in  granites  and  porphyries,  is  frequently  found.. in  a  de¬ 
composed  or  disintegrated  state.  1854  J .  Scoffern  in  Ords 
Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  7  Disintegrated  particles.  1869  Phillips 
Vesuv.  v.  146  This  volcanic  dust  is  disintegrated  lava.  1879 
Church  Spenser  62  The  wreck  and  clashing  of  disintegrated 
customs. 

Disi  ntegrating, ppl. a.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -ing  -.] 

1.  That  disintegrates  (trans.)  ;  reducing  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  reduce  to  fragments ;  destroying  cohesion  or 
integrity. 

1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  xii.  (1833)  298  The  disintegrat¬ 
ing  and  solvent  powers  of  chemical^  agents.  1868  G.  Duff 
Pol.  Surv.  220  Those  disintegrating  forces  which  have 
worked  so  powerfully  in  breaking  up  more  than  one  of  the 
States. 

2.  That  disintegrates  ( intr .)  ;  breaking  up,  going 
to  pieces. 

1872  C.  King  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  x.  217  A  disintegra¬ 
ting  race.  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  124  Dis¬ 
integrating  red  corpuscles  are  sometimes  seen. 

Disintegration,  [n.  of  action  f.  Disinte¬ 
grate  v. :  see  -ation.]  The  action  or  process  of 
disintegrating,  or  the  condition  of  being  disinte¬ 
grated  ;  reduction  to  component  particles,  breaking 
up  ;  destruction  of  cohesion  or  integrity. 

a.  lit. ;  spec,  in  Geol. ,  the  wearing  down  of  rocks 
by  rain,  frost,  and  other  atmospheric  influences. 

1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  96  By  exposure  to  the 
air  and  moisture,  it  . .  chips  and  falls  to  pieces.  This  disin¬ 
tegration  is  remarkable,  for  it  does  not  proceed  solely  from 
the  absorption  of  water.  1808  Henry  Epit.  Chem.  (ed.  5) 
^57  The  disintegration  of  stones,  consisting  chiefly  of  alumine, 
is  not  easily  effected  by  means  of  potash.  1834  Thomson 
in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  2.  42  The  disintegration  of 
the  clay-slate  rocks,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  i.  20  The  wire 
wrapping  of  the  Atlantic  cable  has  been  found  in  a  state 
almost  of  complete  disintegration.  1863  A.  C.  Ramsay 
Phys.  Geog.  iii.  (1878)  34  The  constant  atmospheric  disinte¬ 
gration  of  cliffs.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ii.  §  31 
(1879)  3°  When  a  Muscle  is  called  into  contraction,  there  is 
a  certain  disintegration  or  ‘  waste  ’  of  its  tissue. 

b-  fig- 

1849  Ht.  Martineau  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  545  If  the 
principles  of  social  liberty  should  demand  the  disintegration 
of  nations.  1865  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  lxviii.  355 
The  decay  of  moral  principles  which  hastened  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  Roman  society.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi 

1.  (1870)  19  There  are  passages  of  ancient  writers  which  tend 
to  the  disintegration  of  Homer. 

c.  attrib.  as  disintegration- scheme,  -theory. 

1865  W.  Kay  Crisis  Hupfeld.  59  The  principles  on  which 

the  Disintegration-theory  rests. 

Hence  Disintegra*tionist,  an  advocate  of  disin¬ 
tegration. 

1884  Dunckley  in  Manch.  Exam.  1  Dec.  6/1  Mr.  Forster 
seems  to  them  to  be  the  great  disintegrationist  of  our  time. 
1889  Spectator  3  Aug.,  Their  own  disintegration  is  a  Nemesis 
upon  the  disintegrationists. 

Disintegrative,  Cl.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ative.] 
Having  the  quality  of  disintegrating  ;  tending  to 
disintegrate. 

1869 Contemp.  Rev.  XII.  164  Tenets  ..essentially  disin¬ 
tegrative  of  union.  1876  A.  M.  Fairbairn  Strauss  11.  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  June  135  Ancient  heresies  were  elaborative, 
modern  disintegrative  of  dogma. 

Disintegrator.  [agent-n.  f.  Disintegrate 
v.  :  see  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disintegrates. 

1844  TV.  Brit .  Rev.  1. 114  Collectors  of  authorities  and  dis¬ 
integrators  of . debris.  1863  A.  C.  Ramsay  Phys.  Geog.  i. 
(1878)  4  Frost  is  . .  a  powerful  disintegrator. 

b.  spec.  Applied  to  machines  or  appliances  for 
reducing  substances  to  small  fragments  or  to  powder. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Disintegrator.  1.  A  machine 
for  grinding  or  pulverizing  bones,  guano,  etc.,  for  manure. 

2.  A  mill  in  which  grain  is  broken  into  a  fine  dust  by  beaters 
projecting  from  the  faces  of  parallel  metallic  disks  revolv¬ 
ing  in  contrary  directions.  1890  Daily  News  26  J une  6/1 


DISINTEGRATORY. 


DISJASKED 


Amongst  the  popular  instruments  is  one  called  the  Devil 
Disintegrator  . .  It  grinds  everything  to  powder,  and  . .  is 
largely  used  in  reducing,  .bones  and  oyster  shells,  .into  a  fine 
mixture  that  makes  an  admirable  chicken  food. 

2.  =  Disintegrationist. 

1865  W.  Kay  Crisis  Hupfeld.  26  The  opponents  of  the 
Disintegrators. 

Disrntegra  tory,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ory.] 
Producing  or  tending  to  disintegration. 

1878  Lewes  in  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XIII.  419  Criticism  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  disintegratory  agencies. 

Disintegrity.  [Dis-  9.]  Want  of  integrity 
or  entireness  ;  unsound  or  disintegrated  condition. 

1785  Bentham  IV ks.  (1838-43)  X.  145  The  multitude  of  the 
audience  multiplies  for  disintegrity  the  chances  of  detection. 
1861  Willis  in  Ecclesiologist  XXII.  91  Nothing  short  of 
such  a  system  could  have  prevented  the  falling  in  of  Chiches¬ 
ter  Tower ;  it  was  in  a  state  of  disintegrity,  which  nothing 
could  arrest. 

Disi’ntegrous,  a.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  io  +  L.  in¬ 
teger  entire  +  -ous  :  after  disintegrate,  etc.]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  disintegration  or  want  of  cohesion. 

1885  Set.  Aiuer.  (N.  Y.)  8  Aug.  80  Such  a  disintegrous 
material  as  iron  could  not  be  spread  into  layering  leaves 
like  gold. 

Disinte’nsify,  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  its  intensity  ;  to  make  less  intense. 

1884  Browning  Ferishtah  119  Black's  soul  of  black  Beyond 
white's  power  to  disintensify. 

Disinter  (disinto-i),  v.  Also  7  disen-,  -terre. 
[ad.  F.  d&senterrer  (15th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  des-  Dis- 
4  +  enterrer  to  Inter.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  (something)  out  of  the  earth  in 
which  it  is  buried ;  to  take  (a  corpse,  etc.)  out  of 
the  grave ;  to  unbury,  exhume. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dessevelir ,  to  disinterre,  vnburie.  1627  May 
Lucan  ix.  (R.)  Isis  (their  Goddesse  now)  I’le  disinterre. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xix.  384  To  disen- 
terre  the  bodies  of  the  deceased.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard. 
(1675)  96  Dis-interre  the  greatest  roots.  1867  Pearson  Iiist. 
Eng.  I.  2  The  short  shallow  skulls  which  are  even  now  dis¬ 
interred  in  old  barrows. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  take  out  as  if  from  a  tomb ; 
to  bring  out  of  concealment,  ‘  unearth  ’. 

17 1 1  Addison  Sped.  No.  215  ?  2  The  Philosopher,  the 
Saint,  or  the  Hero,  .very  often  lie.  .concealed  in  a  Plebeian, 
which  a  proper  Education  might  have  dis-interred.  1818 
Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  The  two  ladies  who  had  been  disinterred 
out  of  the  fallen  vehicle. 

+  Disinteress,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  -essed,  -est. 
[ad.  F.  disintiresser  ‘  to  discharge,  or  saue  harme- 
lesse ;  to  rid  from  all  interest  in  ’  (Cotgr.),  f.  dcs- 
Dis-  4  +  interesser  to  Interest.]  =  Disinterest  v. 
Hence  Dis-interessing  vbl.  sb. 

1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  55  The  higher  Bond  that  tyeth  him 
.  .doth  dis-interesse  him  of  these  Obligations.  1642  R.  Car¬ 
penter  Experience  in.  iv.  14  Why  is  every  man  disinteressed 
from  a  lawfull  calling?  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  ( 1 647)  249  To 
be  deposed,  or  disinterest  in  the  allegeance  of  subjects.  1646 
Saltmarsh  Some  Drops  i.  3  We  all  see  how  hazardous  it  is 
to  disinteresse  any  in  the  Civill  part,  a  1655  Vines  Lords 
Supp.  (1677)  342  The  dis-interessing  of  self-love,  .is  very  rare. 

t  Disinteressed,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  Also  des-, 
disinterest,  [f.  prec.  +  -ED1,  or  f.  Dis-  io  +  In- 
teressed.] 

1.  =  Disinterested  i. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  iii.  ii.  (1632)  456  It  is  a  pleasure 
unto  mee,  to  bee  disinteressed  of  other  mens  affayres,  and 
disingaged  from  their  contentions.  1638  Chillingw.  Kelig. 
Prot.  1.  iii.  §  81. 179  We  that  are  disinteressed  persons.  1648 
Boyle  Seraph .  Love  vi.  (1700)  48  Such  disinteressed  and 
resign’d  Habitudes.  1692  Dryden  St.  Euremont' s  Ess.  351 
Let  us  act  the  disinteressed. 

2.  =  Disinterested  2. 

1610  Donne  Pseudo-martyr,  xil  358  The  Pope,  .more  dis¬ 
interessed  then  the  neighbour  Princes.  1649  Jer.  Taylor 
Gt.  Exernp.  1.  72  The  prudence  of  a  wise  and  disinterest 
person.  1696  Mary  Astell  Proposal  to  Ladies  137  The 
most  refin’d  and  disinteress’d  Benevolence.  1700  Tyrrell 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  1098  This  Writer  being  a  Layman  is  more 
disinteressed. 

Hence  f  Disinter essedlyadz/.;  +Disinteressed- 
ness,  -estness,  disinterestedness. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xiii.  (1700)  66  The. . Disinterest- 
ness  of  his  Love  to  us.  170 7  Rcjl.  Ridic.  253  Disinteressed- 
ness  and  Generosity.  1718  J.  T.  Philipps  tr.  Thirty-four 
Confer.  351  Men  disinteress’dly  holy. 

t  Disinteressment.  Obs.  [a.  F.  desin- 
tiressement  (1657  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Disinterested¬ 
ness,  impartiality. 

1662  J.  Bargrave  Pope  Alex.  VII  (1067)  no  Let  him  read 
them  both  with  an  equal  disinteressment.  1718  Prior  Poems 
Poster,  to  Pref.,  He  [the  Earl  of  Dorset]  has  managed  some 
of  the  greatest  charges  of  the  kingdom,  with  known  ability ; 
and  laid  them  down  with  entire  disinteressment. 

Disinterest,  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Interest  sb.~\ 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  to  interest  or  advan¬ 
tage  ;  disadvantage,  prejudice,  injury ;  something 
against  the  interest  of  or  disadvantageous  to  (a 
person  or  thing  concerned).  Now  rare. 

1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient.  Pref.  (1682)  7  ’Tis  a  great  dis¬ 
interest  to  so.. unusual  a  Doctrine  as  this,  to  be  but  partially 
handled.  1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  294  Whatever  . . 
tends  to  the  Disinterest  of  the  Public,  is  Evil.  1744  Harris 
Three  Treat.  (1841)  105  You  have  seen  many  a  wise  head 
shake,  in  pronouncing  that  sad  truth,  How  we  are  governed 
all  by  interest.  And  what  do  they  think  should  govern  us 
else?  Our  loss,  our  damage,  our  disinterest ?  1876  Ruskin 
Fort  Clav.  VI.  lxviii.  253  All  gain,  increase,  interest  ..  to 
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the  lender  of  capital,  is  loss,  decrease,  and  dis-interest  to 
the  borrower  of  capital. 

+  2.  Disinterestedness,  impartiality.  Obs. 

1658  J.  Webb  tr.  Caiprenede's  Cleopatra  vm.  i.  34 
Perswaded  of  my  disinterest  in  the  affaires  of  Coriolanus. 
1718  Ozell  Toumefort's  Voy.  I.  p.  xviii,  Physick,  which  he 
practised  with  the  most  perfect  disinterest.  1799  W.  Taylor 
in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIX.  102  A  catching  spirit  of  disinterest 
and  benevolence.  1803 — in  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  40  The 
taste  of  Lessing  awarded  them,  if  not  with  equity,  with 
disinterest. 

3.  Absence  of  interest,  unconcern,  rare. 

1889  Mrs.  Randolph  New  Eve  I.  i.  29  [An  expression]  of 
intense  disinterest  in  all  earthly  things. 

Bisi’nterest,  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Interest  v.  :  see  Disinteress,  which  this  vb.  has 
superseded.] 

1.  tram.  To  rid  or  divest  of  interest  or  concern  ; 
to  detach  from  the  interest  or  party  of. 

1612  Bacon  Charge  touching  Duels,  When  he  shall  see 
the  law  and  rule  of  state  disinterest  him  of  a  vain  and 
unnecessary  hazard.  1675  tr.  Camde7is  Hist.  Eliz.  539 
An  advantageous  Peace  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the 
Pope's  Nuncio.. if  he  would  disinterest  himself  from  the 
Queen.  1692  Beverley  Disc.  Dr.  Crisp  15  His  present 
Enmity  does  not  disinterest  him  in  a  Right  to  come,  if  he 
would  ;  But  it  hinders  his  being  willing  to  come.  1895  Pall 
MallG.  1  Feb.  2/1  Politics  in  France  are  disgusting,  and  that 
is  why  the  people  have  disinterested  themselves  entirely  from 
taking  part  in  them. 

2.  To  free  from  self-interest,  to  render  disin¬ 
terested. 

1681  R.  L’Estrange  Apol .  Prot.  11.  29  That  every  man 
dis-interesting  himself,  may  candidly  endeavour  the  retriv- 
ing  of  the  Truth. 

Disinterest,  var.  of  Disinteressed///.  a. 

Disinterested,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED  1 ; 
or  f.  Dis-  io  +  Interested.] 

1 1.  Without  interest  or  concern  ;  not  interested, 
unconcerned.  ?  Obs. 

#  ct  16x2  Donne  Bia0ai/aros  (1644)  99  Cases,  wherein  the  party 
is  dis-interested.  1684  Content .  State  of  Man  1.  x.  (1699) 
1 13  How  dis-interested  are  they  in  all  Worldly  matters,  since 
they  fling  their  Wealth  and  Riches  into  the  Sea.  1767 
Junius  Lett.  iii.  18  A  careless  disinterested  spirit  is  no  part 
of  his  character. 

2.  Not  influenced  by  interest ;  impartial,  un¬ 
biased,  unprejudiced;  now  always,  Unbiased  by 
personal  interest ;  free  from  self-seeking.  (Of 
persons,  or  their  dispositions,  actions,  etc.) 

1659  o.  Walker  Oratory  115  The  soul  . .  sits  now  as  the 
most  disinterested  Arbiter,  and  impartial  judge  of  her  own 
works,  that  she  can  be.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  435 
So  should  the  Love  to  our  Neighbour  be  . .  Not  mercenary 
and  designing,  but  disinterested  and  hearty.  1726  Adv. 
Capt.  R.  Boyle  273  Any  disinterested  Person  would  make 
the  same  Judgement;  your  Passion  has  blinded  yours. 
1800  Mrs.  Hervey  M our  tray  Earn.  II.  82,  I  fairly  own  I 
was  not  disinterested  in  wishing  you  here.  1865  Livingstone 
Zambesi  xxii.  446  His  disinterested  kindness  to  us  . .  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

Disi'nterestedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -j,y  -.] 
In  a  disinterested  manner;  impartially;  without 
regard  to  self-interest ;  unselfishly. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  42  He,  who  is  ever  said 
to  do  good  the  most  disinterestedly.  1807  Southey  Lett. 
(1856)  II.  20  He  knows  the  Arts  well,  and  loves  them  dis¬ 
interestedly.  1830  Foster  in  Life  <$■  Corr.  (1846)  II.  161 
Devotedly  and  disinterestedly  faithful.  1875  Hamerton 
Intell.  Life  11.  iii.  64  How  difficult  it  is  to  think  out  such 
a  problem  disinterestedly. 

Disinterestedness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  disinterested ;  impartiality ; 
freedom  from  self-interest  or  selfish  bias. 

a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  (J.),  These  expressions  of  selfishness 
and  disinterestedness  have  been  used  in  a  very  loose  and 
indeterminate  manner.  1709  J.  Johnson  in  Ballard  MSS. 
(Bodl.  Libr.)  XV.  46  What  I  most  admire  him  for  is  Dis¬ 
interestedness.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  196  p  8  This 
..gives  firmness  and  constancy,  fidelitv  and  disinterested¬ 
ness.  1866  Liddon  Bampt.  Led.  iv.  (1875)  105  This  dis¬ 
interestedness,  this  devotion  to  the  real  interest  of  human¬ 
kind.  1875  Jowett  Plato  III.  79  He  can  assume  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  virtue  or  disinterestedness  without  having  them. 

Disi-nteresting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dis-  io  +  In¬ 
teresting  ppl.  a.,  or  f.  Disinterest  v.  +  -ing  -.] 
Uninteresting ;  causing  lack  of  interest. 

1737  Warburton  Let.  to  Birch  in  Boswell  Johnson  (1887) 
I.  29  A  dull,  heavy  succession  of  long  quotations  of  dis- 
interesting  passages.  1800  W  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag. 
X.  319  The  attempt,  .produces  on  all  the  Disciples  a  similar 
disinteresting  effect.  18..  The  Studio  III.  130  (Cent.)  He 
rarely  paints  a  disinteresting  subject. 

Disinterestness,  var.  Disinteressedness.  Obs. 

Disinte  rment,  [f.  Disinter  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  disinterring ;  exhumation. 

1790  P.  Neve  {title)  A  Narrative  of  the  Disinterment  of 
Milton’s  Coffin.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  1.  App. 
788  The  disinterment  of  Harold’s  body.  1872  Yeats  Growth 
Comm.  60  The  disinterment  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

2.  concr.  The  material  result  or  product  of  dis¬ 
interring ;  something  disinterred. 

1825  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  CVI.  526  Among  the 
most  curious  disinterments  are  vases  for  heating  water. 
1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.,  R.  Crcrwley  II.  150  Our  most 
skilful  delver  into  dramatic  history,  amidst  his  curious 
masses  of  disinterments,  has  brought  up  this  proclamation. 

Disintertwine,  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
bring  out  of  ail  intertwined  condition  ;  to  untwist. 

1861  Lytton  &  Fane  Tannhiiuser  32  The  carven  archi¬ 


trave,  Whereon  the  intricate  ..  design  Of  leaf  and  stem 
disintertwjned  itself.  1867  Gildersleeve  Ess.  <5-  Stud.  (1890) 
198  Such  intricate  compounds  as  1  disintertwined 

Disinthrall,  Disinthrone :  see  Disen-. 

Disintomb,  obs.  var.  of  Disentomb  v. 

1611  Florio,  Disepelire,  to  vnburie,  disintombe. 

Disinto  ne,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Intone  v.J 
trans.  To  deprive  of  ‘  tone’,  weaken,  enfeeble. 

1892  Voice  (N  Y.)  14  July,  Every  brain  habitually  stimu¬ 
lated  by  alcohol  is  more  or  less  disintoned. 

Disinto'xicate,  v.  ?  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  free  from  intoxication  ;  to  restore  to  soberness. 

1685  J.  Chamberlayne  Coffee  Tea  Choc.  40  It  disintoxi- 
cates  those  that  are  fuddled. 

Disintreat :  see  Disentreat. 
Bisi’ntricate,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Intricate  v.] 
trans.  To  free  from  intricacy  or  complication  ;  to 
disentangle,  unravel,  extricate. 

1598  Florio,  Districare,  to  free . .  to  disintricate,  to  vn tangle. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Desmeslement . .  a  loossing.  .vn pestering,  dis- 
intricating.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  iii.  iv. 
371  The  knowledge  of  the  true  God. . disintricated  from  the 
confusion  of  so  many  false  Deities.  1830  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Discuss.  (1852)  45  To  disintricate  the  question,  by  relieving 
it  of  these  two  errors. 

+  Disinu're,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Inure  z\] 
trails.  To  deprive  of  use  or  practice;  to  disaccustom. 

1613  Jackson  Creed  1.  59  God  . .  dis-inuring  his  chosen 
Israel  from  his  wonted  call.  1644  Milton  Arcop.  (Arb.)  65 
We  are  hinder’d  and  dis-inur’d  by  this  cours  of  licencing 
towards  the  true  knowledge  of  what  we  seem  to  know. 

t  Disinvali'dity.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  dis-,  otiose  or 
intensive  (cf.  Dis-  5)  +  Invalidity.]  Invalidity. 

1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.  Caesar  11.  iv.  136,  I  do  call  those 
Some  mens  doctrines.  .Private  Opinions  :  and  so  wel[  may 
I  doe,  in  respect  of  the  disinvalidity  and  disproportion  of 
them. 

t  Disinveigle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  free  from  inveiglement. 

1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi’s  Banish'd  Virg.  50  Nor  had 
he..beene  yet  disinveagled  so  soone  as  he  was.  .but  for  the 
Princesse.  .who.  .shew’d  him  the  false  carde  dealt  him. 

Disinvelope :  see  Disenvelop. 

Disinve'nt,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
undo  the  invention  of. 

1868  Helps  Realmah  xiv.  (1876)  371,  I  would  disinvent 
telegraphic  communication.  Ibid.  376  and  386. 

Disinve'st,  v.  [Dis-  6 :  cf.  mod.F.  dti sin- 
vest  ir.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  that  with  which  one 
is  invested  ;  to  strip,  divest  (lit.  an&Jigl). 

1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  iii.  12  They  made  me  disinvest 
my  selfe  of  such  prophane  garments  I  had.  a  1631  Drayton 
Whs.  1. 27o(Jod.)  Having  seen  Hisdisinvestingand  disastrous 
chance.  1645  W.  Ball  Sphere  Govt.  13  By  reposing  or 
granting  such  Trust,  they  doe  not  disinvest  themselves  of 
their  right  naturall.  1882  A.  Austin  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
Jan.  129  Not  . .  that  language  has  of  itself  any  spell  to  dis¬ 
invest  man,  who  employs  it,  of  that  dust  of  the  ground 
which  enters  so  largely  into  his  composition. 

So  Disinvestiture,  Disinvesture,  the  action 
of  disinvesting  or  state  of  being  disinvested. 

1616  Court  ff  T.  Jas.  /( 1849)  I.  430  They  rather  think  of 
his  disinvesture  of  his  robe,  and  after  to  be  questioned  in 
the  Star  Chamber.  1846  Worcester  cites  West.  Rev.  for 
Disinvestiture. 

Disinvi'gorate,  V.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  vigour,  to  enervate  :  the  opposite  of 
invigorate. 

1844  Syd.  Smith  Let.  in  Mem.  (1835)  II.  518  This  soft, 
and  warm,  and  disinvigorating  climate. 

t  Disinvita'tion.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Invita¬ 
tion.]  The  opposite  of  an  invitation ;  an  invitation 
not  to  do  something. 

1634  Ld  Orrery  Parthenissa  (1676)  502  Why  do  you  . . 
give  me  so  great  a  dis-invitation  to  obey  you? 

+  Disinvite,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
do  the  opposite  of  inviting ;  to  retract  or  cancel  an 
invitation  to.  Hence  Disinvrting  ppl.  a. 

1580  Sidney  A rcadia  iii.  329  Casting  a  sideward  lookon 
Zelmane,  [he]  made  an  imperious  sign  with  a  threatening 
allurement  (a  dis-inviting  inviting  of  her)  to  follow.  1656 
Finett  For.  Ambass.  143  (T.)  I  was  upon  his  highness’s 
intimation  sent  to  disinvite  them.  1665  J.  Sergeant  Sure- 
footing  27  Which  would,  .disinvite  to  a  pursuit. 

DisinvoTve,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Involve  w.] 
traits.  To  free  from  an  involved  condition ;  to  un¬ 
fold  ;  to  disentangle. 

1611  Florio,  Disinuolto,  disintangled,  disinuolued.  1632 
Sir  T,  Hawkins  tr.  Mathieu’s  Vnhappy  Prosperities  Other 
inquisitions  . .  from  which  the  most  innocent  hardly  could 
dis-involve  themselves.  1647  Power  0/  Keys  ii.  12  False 
illations  . .  which  will  all  vanish  . .  and  the  truth  be  dis- 
involved.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  260  To  dis-involve  the 
moral  world,  and  give  To  nature’s  renovation  brighter 
charms. 

Disinwrap,  obs.  var.  of  Disenwbap  v. 

1611  Florio,  Disuilluppare,  to  disinwrap. 

Disione,  var.  of  Disjune  v.  Obs. 

Disja-sked,  -et,  -it,  ppl.  a.  Sc.  [According 
to  Jamieson  ‘a  corruption  of  dejected cf.  Dis¬ 
jected.]  Broken  down,  dilapidated  ;  decayed,  lit. 

'  and  fig.  Also  in  comb. 

1816  Scott  Old Mort.  xli,  ‘Tak  the  first  broken  disjasked- 
looking  road.’  1822  Galt  Steamboat  261  (Jam.)  In  a  very 
disjaskit  state,  being  both  sore  in  lith  and  limb,  and  worn 
out  in  my  mind.  1830  —  Laurie  T.  vn.  viii.  (1849)  33^ 
j  Miss  Beeny,  not  having  been  in  bed  all  night,  was  in  a  most 
;  disjasket  state. 


DISJECT. 


DISJUNCT. 
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Disject  (disd^e'kt),  v.  [f.  L.  disject- ,  ppl.  stem 
of  disjicerc  to  throw  asunder,  scatter,  disperse,  f. 
dis-,  Dis-  i  +  jacere  to  throw :  cf.  also  L.  disjectdre 
freq.]  trans.  T o  cast  or  break  asunder ;  to  scatter, 
disperse.  Hence  Disjected  ppl.  a .  separated  by 
force,  dismembered. 

1581  Makbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  159  A  Church  most  rightlie 
instituted,  which  was  afterward  mise[ra]blie  disiected  and 
seperated.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  fas.  i.  1  The  Jews  at  this 
day  are  a  disjected  and  despised  people.  — Rev.  xvi.  19  13y 
the  earth-quake  disjected  and  dissipated.  1879  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  Led.  Archit.  II.  322  My  lecture  . .  the  last  of  my 
long  but  disjected  series.  1893  Law  Limes  XCV.  54/1 
That  branch  of  the  Profession  elects  to  remain  disjected, 
a  profession  of  units  without  common  interests,  without 
cohesion.  1894  G.  Allen  in  IVestm.  Gaz.  22  May  1/3  To 
tear  his  present  critic  limb  from  limb,  .and  then  to  dance  a 
stately,  .carmagnole  over  the  disjected  members. 

II  Disjecta  membra.  Lat.phr.  An  alteration 
of  Horace’s  disjecti  membra  poetse  ‘  limbs  of  a  dis¬ 
membered  poet’,  used  =  Scattered  remains. 

1722  Pope  Lett.  (1737)  250  (Stanf.)  You.  call'd  'em  an 
Horatian  cento  and  then  I  recollected  the  disjecti  membra, 
joetae.  1754  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1857)  II.  411  (Stanf.) 

•Shake  those  words  all  together,  and  see  if  they  can  he  any¬ 
thing  but  the  disjecta  membra  of  Pitt.  1872  C.  King 
Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  ix.  186  The  savant  to  whose  tender 
mercies  these  disjecta  membra  have  been  committed. 

Disjection  (disdge’kjsn).  [ad.  L.  disjectidn- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  disjicere,  to  Disject  :  see  -tion.] 
The  action  of  throwing  asunder ;  the  fact  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  scattered  ;  forcible  dispersion,  rout. 

1 735  J.  Atkins  Voy.  Guinea  148  Then  like  a  Cannon  in 
proportion  to  these,  the  disjection  is  with  more  or  less 
Violence,  producing  Thunder,  a  1806  Bp.  Horsley  Biblical 
Crit.  IV.  395  (L.)  The  sudden  disjection  of  Pharaoh's  host. 
1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  n.  iii.  vii.  These  days  of  convulsion 
and  disjection. 

Disjeune,  var.  Disjune,  Ac.,  breakfast. 
Disjoin  (disd^oi’n),  v.  Also  5  des-.  [ME. 
des-,  disioyne,  a.  OF.  desjoign-,  pres,  stem  oidesjoin- 
dre,  mod.F.  dijoindre  =  Pr.  desjonher ,  It.  disgiugn- 
ere L.  disjungere,  f.  Dis-  4  +  jungere  to  Join.] 

1.  trans.  To  undo  the  joining  of ;  to  put  or  keep 
asunder ;  to  disunite,  separate,  sunder,  part,  sever  : 

a.  persons,  places,  things,  actions,  etc. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  257/4  We  wold  haue  disioyned 
yow  and  haue  drowned  yow.  1484  —  Curiall  1,  I  am  there 
where  the  places  and  affayres  desioyne  vs.  1514  Barclay 
Cyt.  4*  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xxxii,  The  smell  and 
tasting  partly  conjoyned  be,  And  part  disjoyned.  1601  R. 
Johnson  Kingd.  4-  Conimw.  (1603)  212  Deserts  and  .. 
mountaines  disjoyning  the  provinces.  1612  Woodall  Snrg. 
Mate  ft ks.  (1653)  149  The  first  Intention,  .is  performed  by 
restoring  the  bones  disjoyned.  c  1694  Prior  Celia  to  Damon 
1 14  Shall  neither  time,  nor  age  our  souls  disjoin?  1864 
A.  McKay  Hist.  Kilmarnock  134  The  two  parishes  were 
disjoined  in  1642. 

absol.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  283  It  is  the 
nature  of  this  enemy  of  mankind  to  scatter,  to  disioyne  and 
separat.  a  1683  Oldham  IVks.  4*  Rem.  (1686)  122  That 
cruel  word  for  ever  must  disjoyn,  Nor  can  I  hope,  but  thus, 
to  have  him  mine. 

b.  one  thing,  person,  action,  etc.  ( from  another). 
1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  cc.  (R.)  They  sayde,  they 
wolde  not  disioyne  nordisceuer  them  from  the  crowne.  1581 
Savile  Tacitus''  Hist.  11.  lviii.  (1591)  87  Spaine  being  dis¬ 
ioyned  from  it  [Africa]  by  a  narrow  strayte.  1601  Shaks. 
Jul.  C.  11.  i.  18  Th’  abuse  of  Greatnesse,  is,  when  it  dis- 
ioynes  Remorse  from  Power.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  I. 
iv.  271  Our  knights  are  now  almost  disjoined  again  from 
the  Senate.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  77  [He] 
never  disjoins  banter  itself  from  politeness, 
f  2.  To  separate  into  parts  or  sections;  to  disjoint. 
1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari .  367  Although  M.  Heskins 
hath  disioyned  this  place.. I  haue  set  it  down,  .entire.  1598 
¥  lo  w.io>Slombare  . .  to  disioyne  as  a  butcher  doth  a  sheepe. 
1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  134  Latine  phrases  which 
cannot  fitly  be  disjoyned  are  to  be  taken  together. 

3.  To  sunder,  dissolve,  break  up  (a  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  union)  ;  to  undo,  unfasten  (a  knot  or  tie). 

1633  Marmion  Fine  Companion  1.  v,  Knots  of  compliment, 
which  the  least  occasion  disjoins.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
viii.  (1851)42  That  mariage  therfore  God  himself  dis-joyns. 
1695  B  lackmore  Pr.  A rth.  ii.  70  Their  short  Embraces 
some  rude  Shocks  disjoyn.  1738  Glover  Leonidas  v.  617 
All  with  headlong  pace . .  Disjoin  their  order. 
f4.  fig.  To  put  out  of  joint,  unhinge.  Obs.  rare, 
a  1633  I.ennard  tr.  Charron's  IV isd  1.  xvi.  §  2  (1670)  62 
Gallus  Vibius  ..  so  dislodged  and  dis-joyned  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  that  he  could  never  settle  it  again. 

5.  intr.  (for  refi .)  To  separate  or  sever  oneself 
from  a  state  of  union  or  attachment ;  to  part,  be¬ 
come  separate  :  a.  said  of  two  or  more. 

1622  Callis  Sint.  Sewers  (1647)  1  67  If  one  of  them  die, 
that  Action  shall  survive,  for  though  they  were  joynt  in  the 
personalty,  yet  they  disjoyned  in  the  realty.  1699  Garth 
Dispens.  iii.  (.1706)  42  So  Lines  that  from  their  Parallel 
decline, .  More  they  advance,  the  more  they  still  dis-join. 
«  171.3  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1765)268  They,  hopeless  now., 
disjoined,  and  one  of  them  fled  the  country. 

b.  said  of  one  thing  parting/rtwz  another. 

1592  Shaks.  V en.  ij*  Ad.  541  Till  breathlesse  he  disioynd, 
and  backward  drew.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  (1670)  90  Being 
of  clammy  nature,  it  disjoyneth  not,  but  sticketh  fast. 
Hence  Disjoi  ning  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Disjoynyng,  disjunction.  1615  G. 
Sandys  Trav.  21  Two  not  farre  disioyning  vallies.  a  1643 
W.  Cartwright  Lady  Errant  iv.  iv,  This  disjoyning  Of 
bodies  only  is  to  knit  your  hearts.  1741  A.  Monro  Anal. 
(ed.  3)  192  They  may  . .  yield  to  a  disjoining  Force.  1794 


Sullivan  View  Nat.  1.  26  The  meeting  or  disjoining  of 

natures. 

Disjoin,  obs.  f.  Disjune,  Sc.,  breakfast. 

Disjoined,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed1.]  Dis¬ 
united,  separated,  parted,  etc. :  see  prec.  vb. 

1594  Southwell  M,  Magd.  Fun.  Teares  88  These  dis¬ 
joyned  ghests.  #1626  Bacon  Max.  4*  Uses  Coin.  Law 
Pref.  (1636)  4  This  delivering  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and 
disjoyned  Aphorismes.  1790  Pennant  London  (R.)  Wind- 
mill-street  consists  of  disjoined  houses. 

Hence  f  Disjoinedly  adv.  Obs.,  separately,  dis- 
junctly. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  xx.  F  iv  b,  If  magnitudes 
disioynedly  or  seperatly  be  proportionall,  conioynedly 
or  compounded,  they  shall  also  bee  proportionall.  1628 
T.  Spencer  Logick  245  Perpetuall  life,  and  death  at  last, 
are  attributed  to  Saul . .neither  of  them  distinctly,  but  both 
disjoynedly. 

Disjorner.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -eii  k]  One 
who  or  that  which  disjoins. 

1654  2.  Coke  Logick  (1657)  10  This  disjunction  of  parts 
must  be  such  a  disjoyner  which  mensurates  the  whole. 

+  Disjoint,  sb.  Obs .  [a.  OF.  desjointe ,  dis¬ 
joint  &  separation,  division,  rupture  (Godef.) L. 
type  *  disjunct  a ,  fem.  sb.  from  disjunct  us  pa.  pple., 
analogous  to  sbs.  in  - ata ,  -ada,  - ade,  F.  -de :  see 
-ade.  This  takes  the  place  in  part  of  L.  disjunctio.] 
A  disjointed  or  out-of-joint  condition  ;  a  position  of 
perplexity  or  difficulty;  a  dilemma,  ‘fix’. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  447  (496)  What  wyght  (?at 
stont  in  swych  disioynte.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  v,  And 
thus  amiddes  of  either  of  these  twaine  Of  loue  and  shame 
euen  so  vpon  the  poynt  Medea  stode  as  tho  in  great  dis- 
ioynt.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  309  The  which  [warre],  at 
that  tyme,  was  in  suche  disjoynte,  that  he  cowde  not  brynge 
it  to  any  frame.  1553  Douglas'  VEneis  xii.  xiii.  30  Thou 
mycht  quhil  now  haue  cachit  at  disioynt  [MS.  1513  disiunct] 
The  sylly  Troianis  baith  be  se  and  land. 

t  Disjoi  nt,  ppl  cl.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  desjoint  (:— 
L.  disjunct-us ),  pa.  pple.  of  desjoindre  to  Disjoin.] 

1.  Disjointed,,  out  of  joint ;  disconnected. 

C1420  P^illad.  on  Hush.  viii.  164  That  sensis  spille  or 
pointe  disjoynt  be  therynne  Is  not  my  wille.  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  1.  ii.  20  Thinking  by  our  late  deere  Brothers  death, 
Our  State  to  be  disioynt,  and  out  of  Frame,  a  1717  Parnell 
David  (Seager),  My  bones.. Disjoint  with  anguish. 

2.  In  a  dilemma,  in  a  difficult  position.  (Cf. 
Disjoint  sb.) 

c  1500  Lancelot  2907  For  well  ?he  se  the  perell,  how  dis- 
io[i]nt  The  adwentur  now  stondith  one  the  point  Boith  of 
my  lord  his  honore,  and  his  loud. 

3.  Disjoined,  separated ;  separate. 

1589  Ive  Fortif.  37  Because  of  it  [  =  its]  disjoint  standing 
from  the  wall  which  causeth  sharpnes.  1649  Milton 
Eikon.  iv.  (1851)  359  Carrying  on  a  disjoynt  and  privat 
interest  of  his  own.  1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godliness  31 
The  disjoint  and  independent  particles  of  Matter. 

b.  quasi-tzi/zi.  Apart,  asunder. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  cxlviii.  (1869)  135  The  sawe 
is  cleped  Hayne  [hatred] ;  bi  which  disioynct  is  ysawed  the 
onhede  of  bretherhede. 

Disjoint  (disdgoi’nt),  v.  Also  6-7  -ioinct 
[orig.  f.  Disjoint  ppl.  a.  (cf.  -ate  3)  ;  but  in  some 
uses  treated  as  f.  Joint  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  disturb,  destroy 
the  due  connexion  and  orderly  arrangement  of ;  to 
dislocate,  wrench,  dismember.  (Cf.  Disjoint  a.  1.) 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  i.  873  Thi  wortes  that  the  wermes 
not  disyoint  [destruaut].  1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest. 
C hiring.,  Vpon  the  rybbes  &  lyke  bones  for  to  reduce  and 
retourne  them  in  to  theyr  places,  whan  they  are  broken  or 
dysioynted.  1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  72  Giles,  is  miser¬ 
ably  disjoynted  from  jEgidius,  as  Gillet  from  /Egidia,  by 
the  French.  1648  Sanderson  Serin.  II.  226  If  our  spirits 
. .  be  shattered  and  dis-joynted,  through  distrust  in  God. 
i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  347  Selfishness ..  disjpints  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869)  III. 
v.  377  The  framework  of  affairs  would  be  disjointed. 

t  b.  jig.  To  distract.  Obs. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Meere  Formall  Man  (Arb.)  30 
He  is  not  disiointed  with  other  Meditations. 

c.  fig.  To  throw  the  parts  (of  anything)  out  of 
orderly  connexion  ;  to  dislocate. 

1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  vi.  §  44.  364  Your  dis¬ 
course  upon  this  point,  you  have  . .  disjoynted,  and  given 
us  the  grounds  of  it  in  the  begining  of  the  Chapter,  and 
the  superstructure  . .  in  the  end.  1770  GiBBON  Misc.  Whs. 
(1814)  IV.  504  It  is  ..  disagreeable  ..  to  observe  a  lyric 
writer  of  taste  . .  disjointing  the  order  of  his  ideas.  1834 
H.  N.  Coleridge  Grk.  Poets  (ed.  2)  55  Their  collocation 
having  been  disjointed  by  time. 

2.  To  disjoin,  disunite. 

1583  Stanyhurst  Aeneis  iii.  (Arb.)  83  The  sea  . .  rusht  in 
. .  Italye  disioyncting  with  short  streicts  from  Sicil  Island. 
1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defence  12 6  The  elect  members  of 
j  Christ  can  never  be  disjointed  from  him.  1650  Fuller 
(  Pisgah  11.  vii.  164  Except  . .  some  part  of  Asher  lay  south- 
I  ward  at  distance,  dis-jointed  from  the  main  body  of  that 
Tribe.  1759  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  32/2  According  as  it  is 
possessed  by  the  English  or  the  French,  [it]  connects  or 
disjoints  the  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  1775  T. 
Jefferson  Let.  Writ.  1892  I.  484  Great  Britain,  disjointed 
from  her  colonies.  1851  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iii.  xi.  134 
Unite  these  all  and  then  you  have  the  Reformation  ..  Dis¬ 
joint  them  and  then  you  have  some  miserable  sect. 

3.  To  separate  joint  from  joint ;  to  take  in  pieces 
at  the  joints. 

1587  Harmar  Beza's  Serm.  384  (T.)  As  for  his  coach,  .he 
would  not  only  have  it  to  be  unharnissed  as  I  said,  .but  also 
unpinned,  disjointed,  and  pulled  asunder.  1649  Lovelace 
Poems  (1864)  44  Like  watches  by  unskilfull  men  Disjoynted, 


and  set  ill  againe.  1832  Lytton  Eugene  A.  1.  ix,  The  cor¬ 
poral  began  to  disjoint  his  rod. 

absol.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  473  A  good  Carver  . .  cuts 
up,  disjoints,  and  uncases  with  incomparable  Dexterity. 

4.  intr .  (for  refill)  To  be  disjointed ;  to  suffer 
dislocation  ;  to  go  out  of  joint ;  to  come  in  pieces. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  ii.  16  Let  the  frame  of  things  dis¬ 
ioynt.  1888  Harpers  Mag.  Apr.  741  A  hundred  cottages 
overturn  ..  quiver,  disjoint.  1890  Constance  Smith  Riddle 
L.  Haviland  I.  11.  ix.  303  Neither  will  the  great  scheme  of 
things  disjoint,  because  your  lover  has  left  you. 

Hence  Disjoi  nting  vbl.  sb. 

1598  Florio,  Disgiontione,  a  disioining,  a  disjointing. 
1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  140  The  disjointing 
of  the  bones,  #  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  546  Those 
unhappy  jealousies,  which  began  a  disjointing  between  the 
king  and  his  people.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  9o.Even 
strong  towers  are  made  to  vibrate  several  inches,  without 
any  disjointing  of  the  mortar. 

Disjointed,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  k] 

1.  Separated  joint  from  joint ;  disjoined,  separ- 
ated ;  disconnected. 

a  1643  G.  Sandys  fob  45  (T.)  Be  . .  their  disjointed  bones 
to  powder  ground.  1684  Contempt.  State  of  Man  1.  vi. 
(1699)69  Consider,  .the  disjoynted  disposition  of  the  Bones. 
1700  Dkyden  Fables ,  Ceyx  <$•  Alcyone  27,  I  saw  a-drift  dis¬ 
jointed  planks.  1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  12/1  Dis¬ 
joynted  and  unfinished  Members.  1767  Blackstone  Comm. 
II.  379  That  the  construction  be  made  upon  the  entire 
deed,  and  not  merely  upon  disjointed  parts  of  it.  1840 
F.  D.  Bennett  Whaling  Voy.  II.  191  Some  of  these 
[casks]  are  kept  in  a  disjointed  state  . .  ready  to  be  put 
together.  1887  Hall  Caine  Deemster  xxxvii.  247  A  little 
disjointed  gipsy  encampment  of  mud-built  tents. 

2.  Consisting  of  separated  or  ill-connected  parts; 
disconnected. 

1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  iii.  (1682)  96  A  dis-joynted 
People,  not  under  any  setled  form  of  Government.  1769 
Robertson  Chas.  V.  III.  x.  258  He  felt  already  ..  that  he 
was  the  head  of  a  disjointed  body..  1838  Thirlwall  Greece 
II.  188  The  huge  frame  of  the  Persian  empire  was  disjointed 
and  unwieldy. 

3.  Of  words  or  a  discourse :  Without  proper  con¬ 
nexion  or  sequence  ;  disconnected  ;  incoherent. 

a  1586  Sidney  ( L),  The  constancy  of  your  wit  was  not 
wont  to  bring  forth  such  disjointed  speeches.  1614  Jackson 
Ci'eed  111.  [v]  30  Vpon  such  broken  disioincted  surmises. 
1817  Earl  of  Dudley  Lett.  3  June  (1840)  169  His  argument 
. .  seems  loose  and  disjointed.  1843  Lever  J.  Hinton  xiii, 
Our  conversation  dropped  into  broken  disjointed  sentences. 
Hence  Disjoi’ntedly  adv.,  Disjoi  ntedness. 

1654  Ld.  Orrery  Parthenissa  (1676)  505  The  disorders  and 
disjointedness  of  his  discourse.  1749  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI. 
134  You  remark  in  all  their  Actions  ..  a  Disjointedness. 
1871  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  xi.  19,  I  must  pass,  disjointedly, 
to  matters,  which,  in  a  written  letter,  would  have  been 
put  in  a  postscript.  1872  Mark  Twain  (Clemens)  Innoc. 
Abr.  xii.  85  We  talked  disjointedly. 

Disjorntly,  adv.  [f.  Disjoint  a.  +-ly2.] 

1.  Separately,  asunder,  apart ;  disjunctly :  opp. 
to  conjointly. 

1634  M.  Sandys  Prudence  6  (T.)  When  they  are  perfect, 
then  are  they  joined;  but,  disjointly,  no  way  can  they  be 
perfect.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  11.  §  199  If  the  same  thing 
be  legated  by  vindication  to  two  or  more  persons,  whether 
conjointly  or  disjointly,  they  take  each  a  share. 

2.  Disjointedly,  disconnectedly,  rare. 

1621  Hakewill  King  Davids  Vow  A  ij  a,  Discourses  which 
were  delivered  disiointly  and  by  peece-meale.  1892  Argosy 
Jan.  10  ‘  Let  it  come  out— she  can’t  shoot  me,’  disjointly 
muttered  Mr.  Arthur. 

Disjornture.  [f.  Disjoint  v.  +  -ure,  after 
jointure.  Cf.  OF.  desjoint  ure  (in  Godef.).]  The 
state  of  being  disjointed  ;  disconnexion,  separation. 

1757  Conway  Lett,  in  Frasers  Mag.  (1850)  XLI.  424 
There  is  more  disjointure  to  our  affairs,  .than  any  coalition 
of  our  ministers  can  retrieve.  1879  Tourgee  Poofs  Err. 
xix.  104  The  disjointure  of  opinion  between  them  and  the 
Yankee  schoolmarms  was  all  because  the  latter  wanted  to 
measure  them  by  Northern  ideas  of  these  virtues. 

Disjone,  -joon,  obs.  ff.  Disjune,  Sc.,  breakfast. 
+  Disjoirrn,  v.  Obs .  rare.  [f.  Dis-  1  +  stem  of 
adjourn.’]  trans.  To  put  off  from  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed. 

1642  Sir  W.  Brereton  in  13 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  i.  51  If  this  meeting  had  not  been  unhappily  disjourned 
and  disappointed  by  some  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants.  Ibid. 
52  Whereof  the  rest  were  by  some  of  them  disjourned. 

t  Disju'dge,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  +  Judge.] 
To  deprive  of  or  remove  from  the  office  of  judge. 

1649  [see  Disjustice].  1658  State  Trials,  Dr.  j.  Hcwet 
(R.)  All  the  rest  of  the  Judges  . .  were  . .  impeached  of  high- 
treason,  disjudg'd  and  put  to  fines  and  ransoms. 

[Disjudieation,  error  for  Dijudication.  See 
List  of  Spurious  Words. ~] 

J  Di-sjugate,  v.  Obs.  rare-0. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Disjugate,  to  disjoyn,  part,  sever. 

t  Disju/nct,  Sc.  Latinized  form  of  Disjoint  sb. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  xii.  xiii.  30  [See  Disjoint  sb.  ]. 

Disjunct  (disdgu  qkt),  a.  [ad.  L.  disjunct-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  disjungere  to  disjoin.  Cf.  Disjoint  a.] 
1.  Disjoined,  disconnected,  separated,  separate, 
distinct;  f  distant.  (Now  rare  exc.  in  technical 
senses  :  see  also  below.) 

1599.  Nashk  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  15  From  the  city  of 
Norwich.,  it  is  sixteen  miles  disjunct.  1662  Glanvill 
Lux  Orient,  vii.  (R.)  The  divine  . .  freedome  consists  not 
ill  his  acting  by  meer  arbitrarious  will,  as  disjunct  from  his 
other  attributes.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  356/2  The 
Side  Rest  is  a  Rest  disjunct  from  the  Lathe.  1774  M. 
Mackenzie  Maritime  Surv.  p.  xvi,  A  Disjunct  Survey  is. 
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when  the  Harbours,  Bays,  or  Islands  . .  are  each  surveyed 
separately  in  a  geometrical  Manner.  1817  N.  Drake  Shaks. 

I.  56,  3  quatrains  with  2  verses  of  immediate,  interposed 
between  2  verses  of  disjunct  rhime,and  a  terminating  couplet. 
1890  J.  H.  Stirling  Philos.  <$•  Theol.  iv.  60  That  congeries 
of  externalities,  mere  disjunct  atoms. 

b.  Entom .  Having  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdo¬ 
men  separated  by  deep  incisions. 

1 2.  Math.  (Opp.  to  Conjunct  a.  5):  =  Dis¬ 
continuous. 

Disjunct  proportion  :  a  proportion  in  which  the  second 
and  third  terms  have  not  the  same  ratio  (or  difference)  as  j 
the  first  and  second,  or  the  third  and  fourth.  Obs. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  1.  xviii.  42  Disiunct  proportion 
Geometricall  . .  is  when  there  is  not  like  proportion  betwixt  j 
the  second  and  the  third,  that  is  betwixt  the  first  and  the 
second,  or  betwixt  the  third  and  the  fourth,  as  3,  6,  4,  8. 
1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.  1706  [see  Discrete  2  b], 

3.  Mus.  (Opp.  to  Conjunct  a .  6.) 

D.  tetrachords ,  tetrachords  separated  by  an  interval  of 
a  tone.  D.  motion ,  motion  by  intervals  exceeding  a  degree 
of  the  scale. 

1694  W.  Holder  Harmony  (1731)  97  Tetrachords  . .  were 
either  Conjunct,  when  they  began  the  Second  Tetrachord 
at  the  Fourth  Chord  . .  Or  else  the  two  Tetrachords  were 
disjunct,  the  second  taking  its  beginning  at  the  Fifth  Chord, 
there  being  always  a  Tone  Major  between  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Chords.  1774  Burney  Hist.  Mus .  (1789)  I.  i.  54 
When  the  modulation  passed  from  a  conjunct  to  a  disjunct 
tetrachord.  1879  Rockstro  in  Grove  Diet .  Mus.  II.  88  He 
[Biordi]  has  used  the  diminished  fourth  in  disjunct  motion. 

4.  Logic,  etc.  fa.  =  Disjunctive  a.  2.  Ohs. 
b.  =  Discrete  a.  1  d.  c.  Applied  to  the  several 
alternative  members  of  a  disjunctive  proposition. 

1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  n.  iii,  Gregory  the  Third,  writing 
to  the  Bishops  of  Bauaria,  gives  this  disjunct  charge  :  ‘  Let 
none  keepe  an  harlot  or  a  concubine ;  but  either  let  him 
liue  chastely,  or  marry  a  wife/  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick 
300  A  compound  Syllogisme  is  then  disiunct,  when  the  pro¬ 
position  thereof  is  a  disiunct  axiome.  1656  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos,  viii.  (1701)  312/1  A  disjunct  axiom  is  that  which  is 
disjoyned,  by  a  disjunctive  conjunction  ;  as,  either  it  is  day, 
or  it  is  night.  1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xii.  (i860) 

I.  224  Notions  co-ordinated  in  the  quantity  or  whole  of 
extension  . .  are  only  relatively  different  (or  diverse)  ;  and 
in  logical  language,  are  properly  called  Disjunct  or  Discrete 
Notions ,  ( notiones  dijundse ,  discrete).  1864  Bowen  Logic 
vii.  218  The  Subsumption  is  a  Disjunctive  of  which  these 
several  Antecedents  are  the  Disjunct  Members. 

+  Disjuncted,  Ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED.]  Disjoined,  disconnected. 

a  1650  May Satir.  Puppy  (1657)  40  Farewell  Poetry;  thou 
trim  Composer  of  disjuncted  Sense. 

Disjunction  (disid^p-qkjbn).  [a.  OF.  disjunc¬ 
tion  (13th  c.  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  L.  dis junction- em 
separation,  n.  of  action  f.  disjungere  to  Disjoin.] 

1.  The  action  of  disjoining  or  condition  of  being 
disjoined  ;  separation,  disconnexion,  disunion.  (The 
opposite  of  Conjunction  i.) 

Disjunction  certificate,  one  given  to  a  church  member 
when  he  leaves  to  join  another  church.  (Scotland.) 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  322  pe  firste  boon  of  )?e  necke. . 
disiunccioun  of  pat  boon  wole  sle  a  man  anoon.  <71430 
Lydg.  Bochas  v.  xiv.  (1554)  132  a,  To  make  a  disiunction 
Betwene  these  landes.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  iv.  (1590)  430 
When  they  made  the  greevous  disjunction  of  their  long 
combination.  1653  H„  More  App.  Antid.  (1662)  184 
Death  being  . .  a  disjunction  of  the  Soul  from  the  Body. 
1798  Hist .  in  Ann.  Reg.  51  A  total  disjunction  ..  between 
the  respective  concerns  of  the  church  and  the  state.  1852 
Dana  Crust.  11.  1124  The  frequent  disjunction  and  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  two  superior  [eyes].  1864  A.  McKay  Hist. 
Kilmarnock  131  After  the  disjunction  of  the  new  parish. 

2.  Logic ,  etc.  The  relation  of  the  several  terms 
of  a  disjunctive  proposition  ;  hence,  a  disjunctive 
proposition  or  statement ;  an  alternative. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  11.  vii.  95  b,  If  the  disjunction 
or  separation  bee  true  absolutely,  .without  any  thirde  thing 
put  betweene,  then  the  whole  axiome  is  true  and  necessary. 
1630  Randolph  Aristippus  Wks.  (1875)  7  Hippathi,  hip- 
Pathi ,  aut  disce ,  aut  discede  in  continent  er — a  very  good 
disjunction.  1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  1.  iv.  (1712)  15  If 
you  make  choice  of  the  other  Member  of  the  Disjunction. 
1794  Paley  Evid.  1.  iii.  (1817)  56,  I  am  entitled  to  contend 
that  one  side  or  other  of  the  following  disjunction  is  true. 
1864  Bowen  Logic  vii.  219  The  nature  of  a  Disjunction  is, 
that  any  one  of  the  Disjunct  Members  exists,  or  is  posited, 
only  by  the  non-existence,  or  sublation,  of  all  the  others. 

Hence  Disju*nctionist,  one  who  leaves  a  church 
in  order  to  form  a  new  congregation. 

1872  J.  S.  J  eans  Western  Worthies  135  Dr.  Buchanan 
should  accompany  the  disjunctionists  to  the  new  church. 

Disjunctive  (disidgzi-gktiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  disjunctivus,  f.  disjunct-us  Disjunct,  Disjoint: 
see  -ive.  Cf.  F.  disjonctif  {desjointif  in  13th  c.).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  property  of  disjoining  or  discon¬ 
necting  ;  characterized  by  or  involving  disjunction 
or  separation. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  153/31  Disiunctiue,  disiunctiuus. 
1698  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  83  Since  the  original 
Law  did  not  admit  of  a  Mediator,  as  not  being  Disjunctive. 
1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  371  The  disjunctive 
characters,  .in  the  description  of  the  original  species.  1813 
J.  Thomson  Led.  Infiam.  367,  3dly,  In  the  separation 
of  dead  or  mortified  parts  from  those  which  retain  their 
vitality,  .to  distinguish  this  from  the  other  modes  of  morbid 
absorption,  it  might  be  termed  the  disjunctive, 
b.  Opposed  to  joining  or  uniting. 
a  1711  Grew(J.),  Such  principles,  whose  atoms  are  of  that 
disjunctive  nature,  as  not  to  be  united  in  a  sufficient  number 
to  make  a  visible  mass. 


2.  Logic ,  etc.  Involving  a  choice  between  two 
(or  more)  things  or  statements ;  alternative. 

Disjunctive  proposition ,  a  proposition  in  which  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  one  or  other  of  two  (or  more)  statements  is  true. 
Disjunctive  syllogism ,  a  syllogism  in  which  the  major 
premiss  is  disjunctive,  and  the  inference  depends  on  the 
alternation  of  its  terms  :  sometimes  loosely  extended  to  any 
syllogism  containing  a  disjunctive  premiss. 

1584  Fenner  Def.  Ministers  (1587)  39  This  section  begin- 
neth  with  a  disiunctive  Sillogisme.  a  1628  Preston  New 
Covt.  (1630)  542  A  disiunctive  proposition  is  true  . .  if  either 
part  be  true.  1725  Watts  Logic  iii.  ii.  §  5  A  disjunctive 
syllogism  is  when  the  major  proposition  is  disjunctive  :  as, 
the  earth  moves  in  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis ;  but  it  does  not 
move  in  a  circle ;  therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipsis.  1847 
Grote  Greece  11.  Iii.  (1862)  IV.  445  His  promise  was  dis¬ 
junctive — that  they  should  be  either  so  brought  home,  or 
slain.  .  1887  Fowler  Deductive  Logic  iii.  v.  113  If  [two 
propositions  or  sets  of  propositions]  be  dissociated,  so  that 
the  truth  of  one  depends  on  the  falsity  of  the  other,  and 
the  falsity  of  one  on  the  truth  of  the  other,  the  complex 
proposition  may  be  called  Disjunctive.  Ibid.  116  A  Dis¬ 
junctive  Syllogism  is  a  syllogism  of  which  the  major  pre¬ 
miss  is  a  disjunctive,  and  the  minor  a  simple  proposition, 
the  latter  affirming  or  denying  one  of  the  alternatives  stated 
in  the  former.  1891  Welton  Logic  11.  i.  209,  210  margin , 
Logicians  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  the  disjunctive  form 
necessitates  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  the  alternative  predi¬ 
cates..  When  the  alternatives  are  not  incompatible  they  are 
not  exclusive.  Exclusion  is  not,  therefore,  due  to  the  dis¬ 
junctive  form  of  proposition. 

3.  Gram.  Applied  to  conjunctions  that  express 
an  alternative  or  imply  some  kind  of  adversative 
relation  between  the  clauses  which  they  grammati¬ 
cally  connect. 

With  the  earlier  grammarians  the  division  of  Conjunctions 
into  Copulative  and  Disjunctive  was  made  a  main  one. 
It  is,  however,  of  grammatical  importance  (see  quot.  1824) 
only  in  the  Coordhiative  Conjunctions,  of  which  and  is 
Copulative,  while  the  Alternative  or,  nor,  and  the  Adversa¬ 
tive  but,  yet,  are  Disjunctive.  Of  the  Subordinative  Con¬ 
junctions,  the  Causal  lest,  the  Hypothetical  unless,  and  the 
Concessive  although,  are  also  disjunctive  in  sense;  but  in 
their  grammatical  use  these  do  not  differ  from  the  Copulative 
that ,  if,  because,  as,  since. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  244  That  axiome  is  disiunct,  whose 
band  is  a  disiunctiue  Coniunction.  1751  Harris  Hermes  Wks. 
(1841)  189  Now  we  come  to  the  disjunctive  conjunctions,  a 
species  of  words  which  bear  this  contradictory  name,  because, 
while  they  disjoin  the  sense,  they  conjoin  the  sentences. 
1776  Campbell  Philos.  Rhet.  II.  iii.  v.  §  1  Both  the  last 
mentioned  orders  [. Adversative  and  Exceptive  Conjunc¬ 
tions]  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  disjunctive . 
1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  229  The  conjunction 
disjunctive  has  an  effect  contrary  to  that  of  the  conjunction 
copulative  ;  for  as  the  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred 
to  the  preceding  terms  taken  separately,  it  must  be  in  the 
singular  number  :  as,  ‘  Ignorance  or  negligence  has  caused 
this  mistake  ’. 

b.  In  French  Grammar,  sometimes  applied  to  the  indirect 
nominative  (and  objective)  case  of  the  personal  pronouns 
(jnoi,  toi,  lui,  eux)  as  distinguished  from  the  direct  nomina¬ 
tive  \je,  tu,  il,  ils\  called  in  this  nomenclature  conjunctive. 

4.  Math.  (See  quot.) 

1853  Sylvester  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLIII.  1.  544  A  dis¬ 
junctive  equation  is  a  relation  between  two  sets  of  quantities 
such  that  each  one  of  either  set  is  equal  according  to  some 
unspecified  order  of  connexion  with  one  of  the  other  set. 

B.  sb. 

1.  a.  Logic .  A  disjunctive  proposition  :  see  A.  2. 
Hence  generally,  b.  A  statement  or  condition  of 
affairs  involving  a  choice  between  two  or  more 
statements  or  courses  ;  an  alternative,  c.  Phr.  In 
the  disjunctive  :  in  an  alternative  form  or  sense ; 
disjunctively.  (Cf.  AF.  en  disjointe ,  par  disjointe , 
Britton  II.  354,  358.) 

1533  More  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  943/1  To  the  verity  of 
a  disiunctiue,  it  suffiseth  any  one  part  to  be  tru.  1569 
Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (1853)  352  The  words  of  the  Injunction 
(which  were  once  a  disjunctive,  but  by  the  printer  made  a 
copulative  [or  being  changed  to  and]).  1614  Bacon  To  the 
King  7  Feb.  (R.),  Your  Majesty  . .  very  wisely  put  in  a  dis¬ 
junctive,  that  the  judges  should  deliver  an  opinion  privately, 
either  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  ourselves.  1725  Watts 
Logic  11.  ii.  §  6  The  Truth  of  Disjunctives  depends  on  the 
necessary  and  immediate  Opposition  of  the  Parts.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  105  The  clause  was  to  be  construed 
in  the  disjunctive;  viz.  either  by  will,  codicil,  &c.,  or  by 
writing  signed  before  three  witnesses.  1864  Bowen  Logic 
v.  131  Disjunctives  are  reduced  ..to  as  many  Categoricals 
as  there  are  disjunct  members  of  the  Predicate.  Thus, — A 
is  either  B  or  C  -= 

All  those  A  which  are  not  B  are  C,  and 
All  those  A  which  are  not  C  are  B. 

2.  Gram.  A  disjunctive  conjunction :  see  A.  3. 
1530  Palsgr.  148  Some  [conjunctions]  be  disjunctives. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  138  b,  In  such  woordes  where 
the  heire  demaundeth  the  heritage  or  mariage  of  his  mother, 
this  worde  [‘or’]  is  a  disjunctive.  1751  Harris  Hervies  11. 
ii.  Wks.  (1841)  187  The  conjunction  or,  though  it  join  the 
!  sentences,  yet,  as  to  their  respective  meanings,  is  a  perfect 
1  disjunctive.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  229  When 
[  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun.. and  a  plural 
one,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  the  plural  noun  . .  as, 

1  ‘  Neither  poverty  nor  riches  were  injurious  to  him  \ 

+  3.  One  who  favours  disjunction  ;  a  separatist. 
1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  lxxii.  (1612)  299  Disiunctiues, 
who . .  lesse  loue  their  Prince  than  Pope. 

+  4.  pi.  Disjoined  or  disconnected  things.  Obs. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  iv.  167  God  himself  is  Truth ; 
and  never  meant  to  make  the  Heart  and  Tongue  disjunctives. 

Disjunctively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  *A]  In 
!  a  disjunctive  manner  or  sense;  separately;  alter¬ 
natively  ;  adversatively ;  not  in  combination. 

1590  Swinburne  Testaments  182  Although  the  executors 


bee  appointed  alternatiuely,  or  disiunctiuely  . .  both  the 
persons  are  to  bee  admitted  executors.  1624  Fisher  in 
F.  White  Reply  to  Fisher  494  Except  you  eate  and  drinke, 
is  to  be  vnderstood  disiunctiuely,  Except  you  eate  the 
flesh  or  drinke  the  bloud.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852) 

I.  65,  I  cannot  answer  the  question  so  generally  proposed, 

but  must  give  my  opinion  disjunctively.  1824  L.  Murray 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  227  When  singular  pronouns  . .  are 
disjunctively  connected,  the  verb  must  agree  with  that 
personpvhich  is  placed  nearest  to  it  :  as,  ‘  I  or  thou  art  to 
blame  \  1891  Welton  Logic  iv.  v.  447  [In  a  Dilemma]  the 

major  [premise]  contains  a  plurality  either  of  antecedents 
or  of  consequents,  which  are  either  disjunctively  affirmed, 
or  disjunctively  denied,  in  the  minor. 

+  Disju*nctly,  adv.  [f.  Disjunct  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
Disconnectedly,  separately,  as  disjoined.  Obs. 

1649  Roberts  Claris  Bibl.  Introd.  iii.  52  Christ  speaks  .. 
of  bearing  witnesse  to  himself  disjunctly  and  solely  without 
the  Father.  1650  Baxter  Saints’  R.  1.  ii.  §  3  If  considered 
dis-junctly  by  themselves.  1706  [see  Discretely]. 

Disjorncture.  fad.  med.L.  disjunctiira,  f. 
disjungere,  disjunct-',  cf.  OF.  desjointurc ,  joinc - 
ture  (Godef.),  and  Juncture.] 

1.  The  fact  of  disjoining  or  condition  of  being 
disjoined  ;  disjunction  ;  separation,  breach. 

c  1400  Lanfranc’ s  Cirurg.  63  panne  brynge  togidere  pe 
brynkis  [in  a  wound]  eiper  pe  disiuncture.  1611  Florio 
Discontinuita,  a  disiuncture.  1639  Wotton  in  Reliq. 
477  (R.)  The  departure  of  my  . .  dear  neice,  your  long, 
and  I  dare  say,  your  stil  beloved  consort  . .  as  well 
appeareth  by  your  many  tender  expressions  of  that  disjunc- 
ture.  ^1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  II.  iv.  347  (R.)  Those 
bruises,  disjunctures,  or  brokenness  of  bones. 

2.  fig.  A  juncture  or  condition  of  affairs  involv¬ 
ing  disunion ;  a  perplexed  or  disjointed  state  of 
things.  (Cf.  Disjoint  sb.) 

1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici  225  Basil  . .  was  at  a  loss,  how 
to  behave  himself  in  this  dis-juncture  of  Affairs.  1830  Ex¬ 
aminer  260/2  At  this  juncture,  or  rather  disjuncture,  the 
contested  demesnes  are  purchased.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk. 
Gt.VUl.  xix.  viii.  268  Friedrich  . .  foresaw,  in  case  of  such 
disjunctures  in  Italy,  good  likelihood  of  quarrel  there. 

Disjune  (disd^'n),  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.,  arch. 
Forms  :  5-7  disione,  6  desiune,  disjoin,  -joyn, 
dischone,  7  disjoon,  6-9  disjune,  9  disjeune. 
[a.  OF.  desjun ,  jeiin  (mod.F.  dial,  dijuii),  f.  des- 
juner ,  -jeuner  (mod.F.  dJjeiiner )  to  break  fast, 
breakfast,  f.  des-,  d£-  (De-  I.  6)  +  jeiin  L.  jejun - 
us  fasting.] 

The  first  meal  of  the  day  ;  breakfast. 

1491  St.  Giles  Charters  (1859)  p.  xx,  And  than  to  pas  to 
their  disione.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  43  Eftir  there  disiune, 
tha  began  to  talk  of  grit  myrrynes.  c  1565  Lindesay  (Pit- 
scottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  140  That  he  might  go  to  his  bed 
the  sooner,  and  have  his  disjoin  ready  by  four  hours.  1589 
[see  Dejeune].  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stnjfe  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(1808-12)  VI.  168  (D.)  For  a  disjune  or  morning  breakfast. 
1600  in  A.  Bisset  Ess.  Hist.  Truth  v.  (1871)  203  This 
deponer  desired  Maister  Alexander  to  dischone  with  him. 
1603  Philotus  xx,  And  bid  your  page  in  haist  prepair,  For 
your  disjone  sum  daintie  fair.  1706  in  Watson  Colled.  I. 
54,  I  trow  ye  cry  for  your  disjoon.  1816  Scott  O.  Mort.  iii, 
King  Charles,  when  he  took  his  disjune  at  Tillietudlem. 
1827  Tennant  Papistry  Storm'd  51  Tak’  your  disjeunes 
afore  you  gang !  1847  De  Quincky  Wks.  (1863)  XIII.  no. 

t  Disju/ne,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  desjuner :  see 
prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  breakfast. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  Iv,  Thay  disjunit 
airly  in  the  morning. 

t  Disju-ngible,  a-  Obs.  [f.  I,.  disjung-ere  to 
Disjoin  +  -ible.]  Capable  of  being  disjoined  or 
separated. 

1676  H.  More  Remarks  70  More  easily  disjungibie  than 
Air  it  self. 

J-Disjust,  v.  Obs.  rare-  °.  =  Disadjust. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Des-runer,  to  disorder,  disiust,  peruert. 

+  Disju'stice,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis- 7  b  +  Justice.] 
To  deprive  of  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

1603  in  14 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  viii.  79  To  dis- 
justice. .  Mr.  Edw.  Dynnys.  1621  Crt.  fy  Times  fas.  I (1849) 

II.  233  He  is  disjusticed,  and  made  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  hereafter.  1649  Pkynne  Vind.  Liberty  Engl.  10  To 
dis-judge,  dis-justice  or  dis-committee  their  fellow  Judges, 
Justices  and  Committee-men. 

Disk,  disc  (disk),  [ad.  L.  disc-us,  a.  Gr.  SIcjk- 
os  quoit,  dish,  disk  :  cf.  F.  disque,  (1556). 

The  earlier  and  better  spelling  is  disk,  but  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  disc  in  some  scientific  senses  (not  in  the 
botanical,  5  a,  b).] 

1.  The  Discus  or  quoit  used  in  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  athletic  exercises ;  the  game  played 
with  this.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  (Cf.  Dish  sb.  II.) 

1715-20  Pope  Iliad  11.  941  In  empty  air  their  sportive 
jav'lins  throw,  Or  whirl  the  disk.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl., 
Disc  or  Disk,  Discus,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  round  quoit. . 
about  a  foot  over,  used  by  the  antients  in  their  exercises. 
1728  Newton  Chronol.  Amended  36  The  Disc  was  one  of 
the  five  games  called  the  Quinquertium.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  11.  948  His  soldiers  hurled  the  disk  or  bent  the  bow. 
1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  viii.  329  He  could  run,  leap, 
wrestle,  hurl  the  disk.  1876  Dowden  Poems  67  In  manage 
of  the  steed  Or  shooting  the  swift  disc. 

2.  A  thin  circular  plate  of  any  material. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  26  Volta  constructed  a  pile  made  up 
of  disks  of  different  metals  with  layers  of  cloth  interposed. 
1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  xxiii.  568  Clipping  fragments 
of  plate  glass  into  circular  discs.  1865  Lubbock  Preh. 
Times  vi.  (1878)  283  A  small  oval  disk  of  white  sandstone. 
1872  Ruskin  Eagle's  N.  §  224  The  shield  [is]  a  disk  of 
leather,  iron  fronted.  1881  Greener  Gun  198  Allowing  the 
I  breech-ends  to  rise  clear  of  the  discs. 
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f  b.  Used  poet,  of  a  shield. 

1791  Cow  per  Iliad  xi.  528  Ulysses’  oval  disk  he  smote. 
Through  his  bright  disk  the  stormy  weapon  flew. 

c.  spec.  In  ancient  armour,  a  plate  of  metal 
used  to  protect  the  body  at  certain  joints  of  the 
armour ;  a  roundel. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  circular  plate. 

a  i7ix  Grew  (J.),  The  crystal  of  the  eye,  which  in  a  fish 
is  a  oall,  in  any  land  animal  is  a  disk  or  bowl,  i860  Maury 
Phys.  Geog.  Sea  iv.  §  265  About  the  Arctic  disc,  therefore, 
there  should  be  a  whirl.  1865  Grote  Plato  II.  xxiii.  169 
Whether  the  earth  was  a  disk  or  a  sphere.  1872  C.  King 
Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  xi.  236  The  whole  great  disc  of 
world  outspread.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  xvi.  267  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  very  minute  saucer-shaped  disks. 

4.  spec .  The  (apparently  flat)  surface  or  (  face  ’ 
of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye. 

1664*  Phil.  Trans.  I.  3  He  hath  . .  at  length  seen  them 
emerge  out  of  his  Disk.  1714  Derham  Astro-Theol.  v.  iv. 
(1726)  130  Jupiter  ..  hath  manifestly  .  his  Belts  and  Spots, 
darker  than  the  rest  of  his  Disk.  1769  W.  Hirst  in  Phil. 
Trans.  Abr.  XII  639  {title)  Of  several  Phenomena  observed 
during  the  Ingress  of  Venus  into  the  Solar  Disc. .  1797 
Godwin  Enquirer  11.  xi.  364  The  spots  discoverable  in  the 
disk  of  the  sun.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connect.  Phys. 
Sc.  iv.  (1849)  34  The  eclipses  [of  the  satellites]  take  place 
close  to  the  disc  of  Jupiter.  1893  Sir  R.  Ball  Story 
of  Sun  39  Mars  at  the  time.,  shows  a  large  and  brilliant 
disk. 

b.  transf.  Any  round  luminous  (or  coloured) 
flat  surface ;  the  surface  of  a  flame  or  the  like. 

1758  Reid  tr.  Macquer's  Chym.  I.  315  The  surface  of  the 
Lead  appearing  . .  bright  and  shining  like  a  luminous  disc. 
1855  I  jONgf.  Hiciw.  viii.  101  [The  sun-fish]  Slowly  rising 
through  the  water,  Lifting  his  great  disc  of  whiteness 
[7/.  v.  disk  refulgent].  <ri86o  Faraday  Forces  Nat.  180 
(Electric  Light)  If  you  look  at  the  disc  of  light  thrown 
by  the  apparatus.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  xxi.  359  It 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  disc.  1881  Daily 
Tel.  28  Jan.,  So  long  as  the  position  of  the  disk  which  he 
is  legally  obliged  to  affix  somewhere  upon  the  vessel’s  side 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  owner. 

5.  Hot.  A  round  and  flattened  part  in  a  plant. 
spec.  a.  A  collection  of  tubular  florets  in  the  flower- 
head  of  Compositx,  forming  either  the  whole  head 
(as  in  the  tansy),  or  the  central  part  of  it,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ray  (as  in  the  daisy),  b.  An 
enlargement  of  the  torus  or  receptacle  of  a  flower, 
below  or  around  the  pistil.  (In  these  senses  always 
spelt  disk.) 

C.  A  disk-shaped  marking  or  ‘  bordered  pit  ’  in  the  wood- 
cells  of  Gymnosperms,  etc.  d.  One  of  the  disk-shaped 
adhesive  bodies  formed  on  the  tendrils  of  the  Virginia 
creeper  and  other  plants,  e.  The  flat  surface  of  a  leaf,  etc., 
as  distinguished  from  the  margin,  f.  The  disk-shaped 
hymenium  of  a  discomycetous  fungus;  =  Discocarp  (b). 

[1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Among  Herbalists,  Discus.. 
the  middle,  plain,  and  flat  part  of  some  Flowers ;  because 
its  Figure  resembles  the  ancient  Discus .]  1727  Bailey 
vol.  II.,  Disk ,  with  Florists,  is  a  Body  of  Florets  collected 
together,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  plain  Surface.  1794 
Martvn  Rousseau's  Bot.  vi.  65  In  the  radiate  flowers  the 
disk  is  often  of  one  colour  and  the  ray  of  another.  1807 
J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  454  Polygamia  frusiranea ,  florets 
of  the  disk  . .  perfect  or  united ;  those  of  the  margin  neuter, 
or  destitute  of  pistils  as  well  as  of  stamens.  1830  Lindley 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  29  Immediately  between  the  stamens 
and  the  ovarium  is  sometimes  found  a  fleshy  ring  or  fleshy 
glands  called  a  Disk,  and  supposed  . .  to  represent  an  inner 
row  of  imperfectly  developed  stamens.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Flora  347  Coniferre  . .  wood-cells  studded  with  disks.  1872 
Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  11.  195  In  Daisy  . .  the  inner  florets  are 
much  smaller,  regular,  tubular,  and  yellow,  constituting  the 
disk.  1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI.  x.  246  The  four  leaves  . . 
with  their  tentacles  pointing  . .  to  the  two  little  masses  of 
the  phosphate  on  their  discs.  187s  Bennf.tt  &  Dyer  tr. 
Sachs'  Bot.  hi.  iv.  781  Some  tendrils,  strikingly  those  of 
the  Virginian  creeper  and  Biguouia  capreolata,  have  the 
. .  power  of  developing  broad  discs  at  the  end  of  their 
branches  . .  which  attach  themselves  like  cupping  glasses 
to  rough  surfaces. 

6.  Zool.  A  roundish  flattened  part  or  structure  in 
an  animal  body.  spec.  a.  In  the  animals  formerly 
grouped  as  Radiata  (Echinoderms,  Coelenterates, 
etc.)  :  The  central  rounded  and  flattened  part  con¬ 
taining  the  oral  opening  and  usually  surrounded  by 
rays,  tentacles,  or  arms :  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
disk  and  rays  of  a  composite  flower. 

b.  The  set  of  feathers  surrounding  the  eye  of  an  owl. 
C.  The  part  of  a  bivalve  shell  between  the  margin  and  the 
umbo.  d.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  the  thorax  or 
elytra  of  an  insect ;  the  central  portion  of  the  wing.  e.  The 
flat  locomotive  organ  or  1  foot  ’  of  a  gastropod. 

1761  Gaertner  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  82  Out  of  the  top 
art,  or  the  disk  of  the  polype,  grow  the  feelers.  1834 
LMurtrie Cuv.  Anint.  Kiugd.  272  Some  of  them,  .expand 
into  a  disk  comparable  to  that  of  a  flower  or  of  an  Actinia. 
1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  10x5  In  the  Ophiurae  we  find  a 
more  distinct  central  disk. .  it  is  furnished  with  arms.  Ibid. 
§  1013  In  others  the  disk  seems  almost  absent,  the  animal 
being,  as  it  were,  all  rays.  1855  Gosse  Marine  Zool.  I.  41 
Acalepha.  Body  in  form  of  a  circular  disk,  more  or  less 
convex  and  umbrella-like  . .  moving  by  alternate  contrac¬ 
tions  and  expansions  of  the  disk  :  Discophora  [Sea-blubbers, 
etc  ]  Ibid.  63  Comatula.  When  adult,  free,  stemless,  with 
simple  thread-like  jointed  appendages  around  the  dorsal 
disk.  1861  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kiugd.,  Coelent. 
132  The  expanded  Actinia  . .  attaching  itself  by  one  of  its 
flattened  ends,  known  as  the  1  base,’  a  mouth  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  ‘  disc,’  or  opposite  extremity.  1866 
Tatf.  Brit.  Mollusks  iii.  46  The  foot  is  a  broad  flat  ex¬ 
panded  disk.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  707 


The  mouth  in  the  Fhylactolaernata  , .  lies  in  the  centre  of 
a  disc,  or  lophophore,  either  circular  or  horse-shoe  shaped, 
along  the  edges  of  which  are  arranged  . .  a  row  of  ten¬ 
tacles. 

7.  Anal.  Applied  to  various  round  flat  struc¬ 
tures  :  spec. 

a.  The  mass  of  fibrous  cartilage  lying  between  the  bodies 
of  adjacent  vertebrae,  b.  The  flattened  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  (blood-disks).  C.  One  of  the  flat  circular  bodies  formed 
by  the  transverse  cleavage  of  a  muscular  fibre ;  called  speci¬ 
fically  Bmvman's  disks,  d.  Optic  disk  :  the  round  or  oval 
spot  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eyeball.  Choked  disk, 
a  diseased  condition  of  this,  in  which,  .the  retinal  veins  are 
distended  and  tortuous  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1845  Todd  &  Bowman  Phys.  Anal.  I.  60  Certain  particles, 
the  blood-discs,  which  float  in  it  in  great  numbers.  1848 
Carpenter  Anim.  Phys.  35  In  the  blood  of  all  the  higher 
animals,  we  also  find  a  vast  number  of  minute  discs,  some¬ 
times  round,  sometimes  oval.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.fl. 
41/1  Minute  embryoes,  scarcely  longer  than  the  blood  discs 
of  the  frog.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  Introd.  43  All  the 
other  vertebra;  have  their  centra  articulated  together  by 
fibro-cartilaginous  discs.  Ibid.  5  The  crocodiles  [have] 
interarticular  fibrocartilaginous  discs.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
s.  v.,  Intermediate  disks,  the  membrane  of  Krause,  separat¬ 
ing  muscle  fibre  into  compartments.  1887  Ibid.,  Interver¬ 
tebral  discs,  lenticular  elastic  masses  interposed  between, 
and  of  the  same  shape  as,  the  bodies  of  two  adjacent  ver¬ 
tebrae  through  the  spinal  column. 

8.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.  a.  Of  or  belonging  lo  a  disk, 
as  disk-bud,  -budding  (see  6  a),  -floret,  -flower  (see 
5  a),  -lobe.  b.  Consisting,  or  having  the  form,  of  a 
disk,  as  disk-micrometer,  c.  Characterized  by  or 
furnished  with  a  disk  or  disks,  as  disk-coupling, 
-electrometer,  -harrow,  -signal,  -telegraph,  d.  ob¬ 
jective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  disk-bearing  adj., 
-worship,  e.  parasynthetic,  as  disk-shaped  adj. 
f.  Special  combs,  disk-armature,  an  armature 
wound  so  that  its  coils  lie  in  the  form  of  a  disk ; 
disk-barrow,  a  flat  circular  barrow  or  tumulus ; 
disk-clutch,  a  form  of  friction-clutch  in  which  one 
revolving  disk  acts  upon  another ;  disk-dynamo, 
a  dynamo  furnished  with  a  disk-armature ;  disk- 
engine,  -steam-engine,  a  type  of  rotary  engine 
in  which  the  steam  acts  upon  a  revolving  or  oscil¬ 
lating  disk  ;  disk-owl,  the  barn-owl :  so  called 
from  the  completeness  of  the  facial  disk  (see  6  b); 
disk -valve,  a  valve  formed  by  a  circular  disk  with 
rotatory  or  reciprocating  motion ;  disk-wheel,  a 
kind  of  worm-wheel  in  which  the  spnr-gear  is  driven 
by  a  spiral  thread  in  the  face  of  the  disk. 

189s  A.  J.  Evans  in  Folk-lore  Mar.  15  Like  the  *disk- 
barrows  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  bank.  1870  Bent- 
lev  Bot.  39  ’Disc-bearing  Woody  Tissue  is  composed  of 
those  wood  cells  called  Disc-bearing  Wood-cells.  1846  Dana 
Zooph.  iv.  §  54  The  ’“disk-buds,  like  the  lateral,  probably 
proceed  from  one  of  the  same  lamellae.  Ibid.  iv.  §  53  In 
*disk-budding,  a  new  mouth  opens  in  the  disk.  1876  Catal. 
Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  §  1422  Attracted  -Disc  Electrometer, 
with  double  micrometer  screw.  1833  Mechanics  Mag. 
XVIII.  242  One  of  these  half  oscillatory,  half  revolving 
-disc  engines.  1855  Ibid.  LXIII.  266  Jn  1849  disc  enS‘nes 
. .  were  employed  with  great  success  in  the  printing  office 
of  the  Times.  1872  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  11.  195  In  Daisy, 
and  many  other  plants  with  ray  and  "disk  florets.  1870 
Hooker  Stud.  Flora  185  Asteroidese  . .  *Disk-flowers 
2-sexual.  Ibid.  159  Cicuta  . .  *Disk-lobes  depressed,  entire. 
1783  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  XV.  325  {heading) 
A  Description  of  the  Dark  and  Lucid  *Disc  and  Periphery 
Micrometers.  1802  —  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.214T0  remove 
the  disk-micrometer.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  414/1 
A  *disc-shaped  capsule.  1856  Engineer  535/1  (Railway 
signals)  The  disc,  a  form  in  very  general  use.  Ibid.  535/2 
*Disc  signals.  1889  G.  Findlay  Eng.  Railway  69  The  disc 
signal  is  used  to  indicate  to  a  driver  whose  train  is  in  a  goods 
siding,  when  he  may  pass  on  to  the  main  line.  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  708/2  *  Disk-telegraph,  one  in  which  the  letters 
and  figures  are  arranged  around  a  circular  plate  and  are 
brought  consecutively  to  an  opening,  or  otherwise  speci¬ 
fically  indicated.  1876  Routledge  Discov.  7  The  position 
. .  assumed  by  the  apparatus  when  the  engine  is  in  motion, 
the  *disc-valve  being  partly  open.  1883  V.  Stuart  Egypt 
365  Some  Egyptologists  assert  that  Amunoph  III  already 
had  adopted  *disk-worship  from  his  Semitic  wife. 

Disked  (diskt),  a .  rare .  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  2.] 

Having  or  showing  a  disk.  (Chiefly  in  comb.). 

1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  85  Spectacles . .  rising  full- 
disked  upon  the  beholder  like,  .two  moons  at  once. 

+  DiS|ke*H,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Ken  v .] 
trails.  ?To  withdraw  from  notice.  In  quot.  rejl. 

c  1400  Beryn  20  The  Pardonere  beheld  the  besynes,  ho  we 
statis  wer  I-servid,  Diskennyng  hym  al  pryuely,  &  a  syde 
swervid. 

Diskere,  obs.  form  of  Discover  v . 

+  Disiki  ndness.  Obs.  [Dis-  9.] 

1.  Unkindness,  unfriendliness. 

1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  I.  92  Gif  ony 
discorde  or  diskyndnes  had  fallin  amang  thame.  1709  E. 
Ward  tr.  Cervantes  12 1  His  Diskindness  soon  chang'd  into 
a  perfect  Hatred.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  651 
An  effect  of  diskindness. 

2.  An  unkind  act,  an  ill  turn  :  usually  in  phr.  to 
do  (a  person)  a  diskindness .  (Frequent  in  18th  c.) 

1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc .  (1690)  189  To  do  another  man  a 
diskindness  merely  because  he  has  done  me  one,  serves  to  no 
good  Purpose.  1727  W*  Mather  Yng.  Man's  Comp.  70 
Remember  to  requite,  at  least  to  own  Kindnesses,  lest  thy 
Ingratitude  prove  a  considerable  Diskindness.  1768  74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  2  He  that  pulls  down  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house  does  him  a  diskindness,  however  inconvenient 
soever  it  were. 


t  DiSiki  ngdom,w.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  jrc.] 
trans.  To  expel  from  or  deprive  of  the  kingdom. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xn.  lxxii.  (1612)  298  Lastly  ciuil 
Strife,  and  Scots  diskingdom’d  them  [Piets]  from  hence. 
Diskless  (di  skles),  a.  Also  discless.  [f.DiSK 
+  -less.]  Without  a  disk  ;  not  showing  a  disk. 

1846  Patterson  Zool.  50  It  is  now  badly  represented  in 
my  cabinet  by  an  armless  disc  and  a  discless  arm.  1871 
tr.  Schellens  Spectr.  Anal.  338  In  the  largest  instruments 
the  stars  remain  diskless. 

+  DiSiknrght,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Knight  vi]  trans.  To  degrade  from  knighthood. 
1621  [see  Disgentilize]. 

+  Disikno  w,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  fail  to  know  or  acknowledge. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  in.  Law e  851  And  when 
He  shall  (to  light  thy  Sin-full  load)  Put  Manhood  on,  dis- 
knowe  him  not  for  God. 

tDiSikno’wledge,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis- 
7  c.]  trans.  To  put  out  of  knowledge,  make  un¬ 
recognizable. 

1576  Newton  Lemnie's  Complex. ( 1633)  148  All  his  beauty 
.  .was.  .so  faded,  .his  face  so  incredibly  disknowledged. 

Diskure,  obs.  form  of  Discover  v. 

Disla  ce,  v.  rare.  [Dis- 7  a.]  trans.  To  strip 
or  deprive  of  lace. 

a  1734  North  Lives  III.  213,  I  have.,  found  him  very 
busy  in  picking  out  the  stitches  of  a  dislaced  petticoat. 

t  Disla  de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  Sc.  dis- 
ladin.  [Dis-  6.]  Irans.  To  unlade,  unload. 

1609  Hf.ywood  Britaines  Troy  v.  Argt.  107  vF.geons 
ful-fraught  gallies  are  dis-laded.  1625-49  Se.  Acts  Chas.  I 
(1814)  V.  580  (Jam.)  With  power,  .als  to  laidin  and  disladin 
the  saidis  merchandice  and  guidis. 

■f  Disla’dy,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  b.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  desdamer  in  same  sense.]  trans.  To  deprive  of 
the  title  or  rank  of  lady. 

1630  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  iv.  iii,  Nay,  it  shall  out,  since  you 
have  called  me  wife,  And  openly  dis-ladied  me. 

t  Disla’nd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  Irans. 
To  deprive  of  land,  or  of  a  landed  estate. 

1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  IV.  xvii,  To  ruine  Wife,  or  to 
dis-land  an  Heir. 

Dislander,  dislaunder,  var.  Disclander  Obs. 
+  Dislau’ghter,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  di-  for  dis- 
(see  Dis-  5)  +  Slaughter  v.]  trans.  To  slaughter. 

1661  Sir  A.  Hosieries  Last  Will  <$•  Test.  3  Our  dislaugh- 
tered  Complices,  who  lately  sacrificed  their  active  lives  with 
undaunted  valour  to  the  hands  of  the  common  Executioner. 

Dislavy,  var.  form  of  Delavy  a.  Obs. 
Disla’wyer,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  7  b.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  the  name  or  standing  of  a  lawyer. 

«I734  North  Lives  (1826)  II.  164  Vilifications  plenty  .. 
He  was  neither  courtier  nor  lawyer ;  which  his  Lordship 
hearing,  he  smiled,  saying,  ‘That  they  might  well  make 
him  a  whoremaster,  when  they  had  dislawyered  him.’ 

Dislea’f,  dislea’ve,  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Leaf.] 

trans.  To  strip  of  leaves.  Hence  Dislea’ved  ppl. 
a.,  Dislea-flng  vbl.  sb. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  i.  Arke  3  If  now  the 
Laurel,  .be  dis-leau’d  and  vaded.  1655  Hartlib  Ref.  Silk¬ 
worm  27  They  will  now  be  found  in  the  Woods  on  the 
dis-leaved  trees.  1830  Eraser's  Mag.  I.  36  A  disleafing 
which,  as  in  the  vine,  ripens  and  incites  the  grapes.  1840 
Carlyle  Heroes  i.  (1872)  19  Its  boughs,  with  their  buddings 
and  disleafings.  1854  Lowell  Cambridge  30  V.  Ago  Prose 
Wks.  1890  I.  89  The  canker-worm  that  annually  disleaved 
her  elms. 

+  Dislea’gue,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  + 
League  zj.  or  sb.]  trans.  To  dissolve  or  break  off 
a  league  of. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  240  When  fortune  would  change 
friendship,  she  disleagueth  conditionall  amity,  with  ..  in¬ 
gratitude. 

+  Disle  al,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  disleale  = 
OF.  and  Pr.  desleial.  Cf.  Leal.]  Disloyal. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  it.  v.  5  Disleall  Knight,  whose  coward 
corage  chose  To  wreake  it  selfe  on  beast  all  innocent. 

Disle’velment.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Level  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  condition  of  not  being  levelled  ;  de¬ 
viation  from  the  level. 

1883  Nature  XXVII.  225  During  the  measurement  of  a 
base  line  . .  the  rods  are  not.  .accurately  levelled,  and  a  cor¬ 
rection  has  to  be  made  for  dislevelment. 

Disli’cense,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6  or  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  a  licence. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  30  Oct.  4/7  The  Museum  Inn  . .  and 
. .  the  West  Australian  .  .were  dislicensed  at  Brewster  Ses- 
sions. 

Disli’kable,  a.  [f.  Dislike  v.  +  -able.] 

Capable  of  being  disliked  ;  exciting  dislike. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  <j-  Pr.  lit.  iv.  (1S72)  133  One  dislikes  to 
see  a  man  and  poet  reduced  to  proclaim  on  the  streets  such 
tidings :  but  on  the  whole  . .  that  is  not  the  most  dislikable. 
a  1887  Mrs.  Norton  in  L.  Fagan  Life  Sir  A.  Panizzi  I. 
322  A  receipt  for  blotting  out  all  dislikable  qualities.  1886 
R.  A.  King  Shadmued  Life  II.  x.  185  About  as  likeable  or 
dislikeable  as  a  machine-made  American  clock. 

Dislike  (disbi’k),  sb.  [f.  Dislike  71.] 
f  1.  Displeasure,  disapproval  (as  directed  to  some 
object).  (Passing  gradually  into  the  mod.  sense  2.) 
To  be  in  dislike  with,  to  be  displeased  with  ;  so  to 
come  or  grow  into  dislike  with.  Obs. 

1577  Ld.  Buckhurst  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  272  To 
hazard  therby  . .  her  Ma.  [Majesty’s]  dislike.  1586  J. 
Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshcd  II.  16/1  The  king  being 
in  some  dislike  with  the  earle,  and  not  fauourablie  allowing 
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his  successe  . .  lingered  to  giue  anie  answer.  1630  Wads¬ 
worth  Pilgr.  v.  46  This  my  father  hearing,  grew  into  dis¬ 
like  with  the  Iesuites.  1703  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem. 
IX.  264  A  letter  from  the  government,  in  dislike  of  such 
proceedings.  1742  Young' Nt.  Th.  tv.  26  Should  any.. give 
lis  thought  Full  range,  on  just  dislike’s  unbounded  field. 

2.  The  contrary  feeling  to  liking  or  affection  for 
an  object ;  distaste,  aversion,  repugnance.  (Cf. 
Dislike  v.  3.) 

1597  Hooker  Keel.  Pol.  v.  lxv.  (1617)  II.  342  As  the 
vsuall  . .  Ceremonies  of  common  life  are  in  request,  or 
dislike,  according  to  that  they  import.  1644  Digby  Nat. 
Bodies  11.  (1645)  139  [It]  is  attended  with  annoy  &  with 
dislike.  17x1  Steele  Sped.  No.  76  p  4  Where  Men  speak 
Affection  in  the  strongest  Terms,  and  Dislike  in  the  faintest. 
1772  Priestley  lust.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  56  All  vices  make  men 
subject  to.  .dislike.  1858  Lytton  What  will  he  do  ?  1.  xvi, 
We  need  not  show  dislike  too  coarsely.  1878  Jevons  Prim. 
Pol.  F.con.  9  Now  there  is  a  kind  of  ignorant  dislike  and 
impatience  of  political  economy. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.  A  particular  aversion. 

1614  Br.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  465  Away  with  these  weake 
dislikes.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  11.  (1677)  *75  She 
[the  hawk]  is  apt  to  take  a  dislike,  and  will  never  afterwards 
receive  it  willingly.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  14  May  5/1  All 
that  the  Chancellor  said  about  his  likes,  his  dislikes  . .  care¬ 
fully  reported. 

+  3.  Disagreement,  discord.  Obs . 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IP,  v.  i.  26,  I  do  protest,  I  haue  not 
sought  the  day  of  this  dislike.  1606  —  TV.  8y  Cr.  11.  iii.  236 
My  Lord,  you  feede  too  much  on  this  dislike,  a  1632 
Fairfax  (J.),  A  murmur  rose  that  showed  dislike  among  the 
Christian  peers. 

t  Disli’ke,  a .  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  10  +  Like  a.  Cf. 
L.  dis-similis .]  Unlike,  dissimilar,  not  alike. 

1596  Bp.  Andrewes  Serin.  II.  82  Two  states  ..  there  be 
after  death,  .disjoined  in  place,  dislike  in  condition.  1596 
J.  Norden  Progr.  Pietie  (1847)  174  It  is  so  dislike  that 
wedding-garment.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor .  1255 
Aristotle  . .  said  that  the  body  of  harmony  is  composed  -of 
parts  dislike,  and  accordant  verily  one  with  another.  1644 
Digby  Nat.  Bodies  11.  (1645)  4  That  which  wee  call  a  like 
thing  is  not  the  same  ;  for  in  some  part  it  is  dislike. 

Dislike  (disloi’k),  v.  Also  6  -lyke.  [f.  Dis- 
6  +  Like  v.J  The  opposite  of  Like  v.  (q.v.)  in 
its  various  uses :  cf.  also  Mislike. 

+  1.  trans.  (Only  in  3rd  pers.)  To  displease, 
annoy,  offend.  Obs. 

1579  Lyly  Eufihues  (Arb.)  91  If  the  sacred  bands  of 
amitye  did  ..  dislike  thee,  why  diddest  thou  praise  them? 
1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  77,  I  see  not  how 
those  thinges  can  dislike  you,  which  commonly  like  all  men. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  li.  iii.  49  He  do 't,  but  it  dislikes  me. 
a  1619  Daniel  Sonu.  liv.  (R.),  Like  as  the  lute  delights,  or 
else  dislikes,  As  is  his  heart  that  plays  upon  the  same.  1667 
Pepys  Diary  (1877)  V.  240  Sir  W.  Pen’s  going  to  sea  do 
dislike  the  Parliament  mightily.  1672  Mede's  Whs.  Life  31 
To  do  that  which  may  displease  or  dislike  others.  1769 
S.  Paterson  Another  Trav.  II.  208  If  the  thing  dislikes  you, 
use  it  accordingly.  1814  Southey  Roderick  xxv,  ,He  drew 
forth  The  scymitar.  .its  unaccustom’d  shape  Disliked  him. 

t  2.  intr.  To  be  displeased,  offended,  or  dissatis¬ 
fied  {with)  ;  to  disapprove  {of).  Obs. 

0  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  301  God  . . 
disliked  with  the  divorce,  and  liked  well  of  the  marriage 
with  Queen  Katherine.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  149  King  John  disliked  much  of  the  choice.  1612 
Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  18,  I  cannot  iustly  dislike  of  any  thing 
which  you  haue  sayd  herein.  1677  Hale  Contempt.  11.  211 
If  you  dislike  with  your  success,  come  no  more  among  them. 

3.  trans.  Not  to  like ;  to  regard  with  aversion ; 
to  have  an  objection  to  ;  to  disrelish.  (The  oppo¬ 
site  of  Like  v.  in  its  current  sense ;  and  so  less 
strong  than  hate,  which  is  the  opposite  of  love.) 

1594  Hooker  Keel.  Pol.  iv.  iv.  (1611)  135  [They]  presume 
all  such  bad  as  it  pleaseth  themselues  to  dislike.  1596 
Shaks.  Merck.  V.  1.  ii.  26,  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I 
would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E. 
India  $  P.  174  A  Warlike  and  Troublesome  Nation,  apt  to 
dislike  Government,  Proud  and  Brave.  177s  Burke  Corr. 
(18^4)  II.  18  There  are  many  things  amongst  most  of  them, 
which  I  rather  dislike  than  dare  to  condemn.  1849  Macau¬ 
lay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  177  He  disliked  the  Puritans  indeed,  but 
in  him  dislike  was  a  languid  feeling,  very  little  resembling 
the  energetic  hatred  which  burned  in  the  heart  of  Laud. 
1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  (1874)  36  He  disliked  losing  a  few 
shillings  at  billiards,  but  he  did  not  mind  losing  a  few  pounds, 
■fb.  To  show  or  express  aversion  to.  Obs. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  1.  ii.  18,  I  neuer  heard  any 
Souldier  dislike  it.  1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  (1851)61  Neer 
their  death,  .they  plainely  dislik’d  and  condemn’d  the  Cere¬ 
monies  . .  as  foolish  and  detestable.  1667  —  P.  L.  1.  102 
Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  arm’d  That  durst  dislike  his 
reign. 

Hence  Disli'ked  ppl.  a. 

1632  Sherwood,  Disliked,  desgousU.  1892  McCrie  Wor¬ 
ship  Presbyt.  Scot.  162  A  popularly  disliked  episcopacy. 

+  Disli’keful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dislike  sb.  +  -ful.] 
a.  Unpleasant,  distasteful,  b.  Characterized  by 
dislike  or  aversion. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  ix.  40  Now  were  it  not  . .  to  you 
Dislikefull  paine  so  sad  a  taslce  to  take.  1596  —  State  Irel. 
Wks.  675/2  To  bring  them  to  be  one  people,  and  to  putt 
away  the  dislikefull  conceit  both  of  the  one,  and  the  other. 

Disli’kelihood.  rare.  [Dis-  9.]  Unlikeli¬ 
hood,  improbability. 

1823  Scott  Peveril  xxvii,  But  consider  . .  the  dislikelihood 
of  her  pleasing. 

t  Disli'ken,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dislike  a.  +  -en  5, 
after  like,  liken  :  cf.  L.  dissimilare,  F.  dissembler .] 
trans.  To  make  unlike  ;  to  dissemble,  disguise. 
i6ix  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  666  Muffle  your  face:  Dis- 
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mantle  you,  and  (as  you  can)  disliken  The  truth  of  your 
owne  seeming,  that  you  may  . .  to  Ship-boord  Get  vndes- 
cry’d. 

t  Dislikeness.  Obs.  [f.  Dislike  a.  +  -ness, 
or  f.  Dis-  9  +  Likeness.]  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity. 

1623  Wodroephe  Fr.  <$*  Fug.  Gram.  492  (T.)  There  is  a 
great  dislikeness  between  these  things.  1633  Ames  Agst. 
Cerem.  11.  480  Likene*se  of  intention  . .  is  such  as  admittetli 
much  dislikenesse.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iv.  §  5  That 
which  is  not  design’d  to  represent  any  thing  but  it  self, 
can  never  . .  mislead  us  from  the  true  Apprehension  of  any 
thing,  by  its  Dislikeness  to  it. 

Bisli'ker.  [f.  Dislike  v.  +  -er  L]  One  who 
dislikes  or  disapproves. 

1586  Hooker  Ans7u.  Travers'  Supplic.  Wks.  1617  II.  18 
It  were  hard  if. .  [they]  make  themselues  to  be  thought  dis- 
likers  of  the  present  state  and  proceedings.  1653  H.  More 
Couject.Cabhal.  244  (T.)  An  unreconcileable  disliker  of  their 
vices.  1705  Hickeringill  Priest-cr.  11.  viii.  81  There  would 
not  have  been  any  Dissenters,  or  Dislikers  of  a  Moderate 
Church  of  England.  1832-4  De  Qijincey  C&sars  Wks.  X. 
151  He  is  a  general  disliker  of  us  and  of  our  doings. 

Disli’king,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Disliked.  +  -ing  1 .] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dislike  :  aversion,  disap¬ 
proval  ;  dislike  ;  the  contrary  of  liking. 

c  1540  in  Fishers  Wks.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  II,  Not  for  any  dis¬ 
pleasure  or  dislykinge  of  the  queens  person  or  age.  1579 
Lyly  Fuphues  (Arb.)  130  Whereby  they  noted  the  great 
dislyking  they  had  of  their  fulsome  feeding.  1588  Marprel. 
Epist.  (Arb.)  24  The  good  quiet  people  . .  at  length  grew  in 
disliking  with  their  pastor.  1632  Lithgovv  Trav.  x.  481  To 
their  great  disliking,  I  was  released.  1659  C.  Noble  Mod. 
Ans7u.  to  Immod.  Queries  2  The  Author,  .cannot  at  all  pal¬ 
liate  his  dislikings  with  moderate  and  beseeming  words. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  Ill.xxxvi.  210  Our  likings 
and  dislikings  . .  are  seldom  governed  by  prudence.  1851 
Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  I.  ii.  §  12  If  a  man  is  cold  in  his  likings 
and  dislikings.  .you  can  make  nothing  of  him. 

Disli’king,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
dislikes  :  see  the  verb. 

1 1.  Displeasing,  disagreeable,  distasteful.  Obs. 
1596  J.  Norden  Progr.  Pietie  (1847)  62  That  I  may  care¬ 
fully  perform  what  thou  Iikest,  howsoever  disliking  it  be 
unto  me.  1636  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  I.  211  They 
were  . .  altogether  dislikeinge  to  the  whole  Corporacion. 

2.  Feeling,  or  showing,  dislike  or  aversion. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <$■  Ad.  182  Adonis,  .with  a  heavy,  daik, 
disliking  eye,  His  louring  brows  overwhelming  his  fair  sight. 
1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  389  Divorces  . .  to  be  arbitrarily 
given  by  the  disliking  husband,  to  his  displeasing  and  un¬ 
quiet  wife.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  460  Nothing  sooner 
striketh  Detraction  dumbe,  than  a  contemning  and  disliking 
Deafnesse.  1795  Coleridge  Juvenile  Poems  (1864)  53 
Chilled  friendship's  dark  disliking  eye. 

Dislimb  (disli  m),  v.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trails.  To 
cut  off  the  limbs  of ;  to  tear  limb  from  limb ;  to 
dismember.  Lienee  Dislimbed  (disli'md)///.  a. 

1662  H.  More  Philos.  Writ.  Gen.  Pref.  19  Not  ..  unlike 
the  raising  from  the  dead  the  dislimb’d  Hippolytus.  1855 
Singleton  Virgil  I.  386  His  body.. Could  I  not  have  dis¬ 
limbed,  and  o’er  the  waves  Have  scattered  it  ?  i860  Adler 
FaurieTs  Prov.  Poetry  xii.  265  The  shoulder  of  a  calf . . 
which  he  dislimbed  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity. 

Dislimn  (disli-m),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Limn  v.J 

1.  trans.  To  obliterate  the  outlines  of  (anything 
limned)  ;  to  efface,  blot  out. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  io  Sometime  we  see  a  clowd 
that's  Dragonish,  A  vapour  sometime,  like  a  Beare,  or  Lyon 
.  .That  which  is  now  a  Horse,  euen  with  a  thoght  The  Racke 
dislimes,  and  makes  it  indistinct  As  water  is  in  water.  1826 
De  Quincey  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  738  The  flash .  .of  colour¬ 
able  truth,  being  as  frail  as  the  resemblances  in  clouds, 
would,  like  them,  unmould  and  ‘  dislimn '  itself  (to  use  a 
Shakespearian  word).  1851  Trench  Poems  92  Till  the  faint 
currents  of  the  upper  air  Dislimn  it.  1864  C.  J.  Black  in 
Lyra  Messianica  No.  225  Behold  the  Man,  Time  cannot 
change  the  eternal  fact,  Dislimn  the  abiding  vision. 

2.  intr.  (for  rejli)  To  become  effaced,  to  vanish. 
1832-4  De  Quincey  Caesars  Wks.  1862  IX.  108  The  noc¬ 
turnal  pageant  has  dislimned  and  vanished.  1867  Contemp. 
Rev IV.  1 16  The  primitive  vision  dislimns,  decomposes,  and 
vanishes  away. 

Dislink  (disli-qk),  v.  .  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Link  v.J 
trans.  To  unlink,  uncouple,  disconnect,  disjoin, 
separate  (things  that  are  linked),  lit.  and  fig. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Ciiie  of  God  312  Being  dislinked 
from  the  love  of  other  beauties.  1621  Quarles  A  rgalus  $  P. 
(1678)  74  Death.. Hath  now .. Dissolv’d  your  vows,  dislink’d 
that  sacred  chain.  Which  ti’d  your  souls.  1847  Tennyson 
Princess  Prol.  70  There  a  group  of  girls  In  circle  waited, 
whom  the  electric  shock  Dislink’d  with  shrieks  and  laughter. 
1861  G.  Meredith  Evan  Harrington  III.  iii.  59  [She]  dis¬ 
linked  herself  from  William’s  arm. 

+  Dislive  (dislaiw),  v.  Obs.  [app.  f.  Dis-  7  a 
ore  +  Life.]  trans .  To  deprive  of  life;  to  put 
out  of  life,  to  kill. 

1598  Tofte  Alba  (1880)  17  Now  that  Alba  mine  is  parted, 
Who  hath  me  left  disliude  and  quite  vnharted.  1610  — 
Honour' s  Acad.  in.  87  He  seekes  the  means  to  be  dislivde. 
1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xxn.  355  Telemachus  dislived  Am- 
phimedon.  1631  —  Caesar  fy  Pompey  iii.  G  iv  b,  She  not 
destroyes  it  When  she  disliues  it. 

+  Disli*ven,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  - liven  in 
Enliven.]  trans.  To  do  the  opposite  of  to  enliven-, 
to  dispirit. 

1630  I.  Craven  Semi.  (1631)  46  The  Trumpet,  .disliueneth 
the  heart  of  a  cowardly  souldier. 

Disload  (disl<?u*d),  V.  Also  7  Sc.  disloaden. 
[f.Dls-  6  +  Load  v.]  Hans,  and  intr.  To  unload, 
disburden.  Hence  Disloa*ding  vbl.  sb. 

1568  C.  Watson  Polyb.  70  b,  Preparing  there  to  disloade 
and  deliver  the  victualls.  1625-49  Sc,  A cts  Chas.  I  (1814) 


V.  630  (Jam.)  That  no  ship.. aucht  to  disloadin . .  vn  till  the 
tyme  they  come  to  the  said  burcht.  1831  Carlyle  in  Froude 
Life  (1882)  II.  163  Dust,  toil,  cotton  bags,  hampers,  re¬ 
pairing  ships,  disloading  stones.  1882  —  in  Century  Mag. 
XXIV.  21  Their  long  dangerous  loading  and  disloading. 

Dislocable  (cirsDkab’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  mcd.L. 
dislocare  to  Dislocate  :  see  -ble.]  Capable  of 
being,  or  liable  to  be,  dislocated  or  displaced ; 
displaceable.  Hence  DTslocabiTity. 

1827  Bentham  Const.  Code  ir.  viii.  §  9  Dislocable  is  this 
functionary  ..by  that  authority,  for  the  giving  execution 
and  effect  to  whose  will  he  has  been  located.  He  is  dis¬ 
locable  by  the  Legislature.  Ibid.  11.  viii.  §  6  Inferior,  in 
respect  of  his  dislocability, — he  is  superior  even  to  the  whole 
Legislature. 

Di’slocate,  Ppl .  ct.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  med.L. 
dislocat-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  dislocare  :  see  next.]  Dis¬ 
located.  (Chiefly  as  pa.  pple. ) 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  62  Whanne  . .  \>e  boon  ..is  to 
broke  atwo  &  dislocate — }>at  is  to  seie  out  of  ioynte.  Ibid. 
63  pe  boonys  pat  weren  broken  ouper  dislocate  \v.r.  dis- 
locat].  _  1814  Southey  Roderick  xxii,  Where  the  cement  of 
authority  Is  wanting,  all  things  there  are  dislocate.  1826 
J.  Wilson  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  179  Lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  his  neck  dislocate.  1846  in  Worcester. 

Dislocate  (drshHvdt),  v.  [f.  dislocdt -  ppl.  stem 
of  med.L.  dislocare  to  put  out  of  place,  f.  Dis-  1 
+  L.  locare  to  place,  locus  place  :  cf.  It.  dislocare, 
Pg.  deslocar,  Fr.  disloquer .  In  Eng.  as  pa.  pple. 
long  before  its  use  as  a  finite  verb  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  out  of  place;  to  shift  from  its 
proper  (or  former)  place ;  to  displace.  Now 
rare . 

1623  Cockeram,  Dislocate,  to  vnplace.  1655  Fuller  Ch. 
Hist.  iii.  v.  §  55  We  will  conclude  this  Section  with  this. . 
submission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Asaph,  sent  to 
the  King  . .  though  dislocated,  and  some  yeares  set  back  in 
the  date  thereof.  1724  A.  Collins  Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  102  He 
alters  some  passages  and  changes  the  places  of  others  which 
he  supposes  dislocated.  1859  Holland  Gold  F.  xxiii.  264 
A  plant  may  be  dislocated  from  an  old,  and  removed  to  a 
new  bed.  1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  xxxiii.  (1889)  323  Ho 
sooner  was  he  comfortably  established  than  she  wished  to 
dislocate  him. 

2.  To  put  out  of  proper  position  in  relation  to 
contiguous  parts  (without  removal  to  a  distance). 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech .  xv.  103  The  Sun-beams 
. .  were  in  their  passage  . .  Dislocated  and  Scattered.  1665 
Hooke  Microgr.  133  This  Clock  comes  to  be  broken  . .  so 
that  several  parts  of  it  being  dislocated,  are  impeded.  1695 
Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  11.  (1723)  91  They  [the  Strata] 
were  dislocated.  1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  441  Some  chim- 
nies,  though  not  thrown  down,  are  dislocated  . .  and  partly 
turn’d  round.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  vii.  197  A  great  fault 
dislocating  the  strata. 

b.  spec .  To  displace  (a  bone)  from  its  proper 
position  in  the  joint ;  to  put  out  of  joint ;  to  1  put 
out 9  (a  joint  or  limb).  (Rarely  with  the  person  as 
object.)  In  early  use  more  widely:  see  qnots.  1605, 
166S,  and  cf.  Dislocation  i  b. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  ii.  65  These  hands  . .  are  apt  enough 
to  dislocate  and  tear  Thy  flesh  and  bones.  1658  Rowland 
Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  912  The  pain  of  a  joynt  that  is  dislo¬ 
cated.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  iv.  iii.  338 
Its  use  is,  like  a  cord  to  bind  together  the  parts  of  the  body 
.  .that  they  may  not  be  dislocated.  1752  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  199  IP  3,  I  have  twice  dislocated  my  limbs,  .in  essaying 
to  fly.  1763  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1887  III.  244,  I  write  in 
pain  with  an  arm  lately  dislocated.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece 
II.  xiv.  192  Darius  had  dislocated  a  foot  in  hunting.  1845 
Campbell  Lives  of  Chancellors  (1857)  H.  xxxv.  120  Anne 
was  still  much  dislocated  by  the  rack. 

3.  Jig.  To  put  (affairs,  etc.)  ‘out  of  joint’;  to 
throw  into  confusion  or  disorder,  upset,  disarrange, 
derange,  disconcert. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1892)  II.  658  These  sad  confusions. . 
have  so  unhing’d . .  tumbled  and  dislocated  all  things,  a  1661 
Fuller  Worthies ,  Barkshire  1.  (1662)  85  Since  our  Civil 
Wars  hath  lately  dislocated  all  relations.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  (1840)  II.  i.  7,  I  was  . .  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the 
world  by  the  loss  of  her.  1825  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog. 
Wks.  1859  I.  73  He  contrived  to  dislocate  all  their  military 
plans.  1877  E.  R.  Conder  Zto.?.  Faith  \ i.  61  In  the  violent 
strain  put  upon  his  mind,  its  balance  is  dislocated.  1889 
Spectator  9  Nov.,  That  will  dislocate  the  trade  of  the  port. 

Hence  Dislocating  ppl.  a. 

1863  Kinglake  Crimea  I.  484  This  perturbing  and  dislo¬ 
cating  course  of  action. 

Di’slocated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -edT]  Dis¬ 
placed;  put  out  of  position;  out  of  joint;  dis¬ 
arranged  ;  having  the  continuity  broken  and  the 
parts  displaced,  as  a  line  or  stratum  :  see  the 
verb. 

1605  Chapman  All  Fools  iii.  i,  The  incision  is  not  deep 
nor  the  orifice  exorbitant,  the  pericranion  is  not  dislocated. 
1659  Vulg.  Errors  Censured  35  It  was  he  that  . .  cured 
Diodorus  of.  .his  dislocated  member  [shoulder  out  of  joint]. 
1793  J*  Beresford  in  Looker-on (1794)  III.  No.  85.  360  Parts 
.  .not  already  occupied  by  the  dislocated  Frederick.  1830 
Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  295  A  kind  of  dislocated  calyx. 
1854  Hooker  Himal.  Jmls.  I.  xi.  253  Much-crumpled  and 
dislocated  gneiss.  1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  iv.  61  The 
dislocated  state  of  Britain  seems,  .to  have  made  way  for  the 
conquerors. 

Hence  Dislocatedly  adv.;  Dislocatedness,  the 

condition  of  being  displaced. 

1827  Bentham  Const.  Code  n.  vi.  §  30  From  the  situation 
of  Member  of  theLegislative  Assembly,  causes  of  dislocated¬ 
ness  are  these — 1.  Resignation  . .  5  Mental  derangement. 
1883  American  VI.  377  [They]  intrude  dislocatedly  into 
Mr.  Riley's  landscapes. 
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Dislocatee-.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dislocate  v.  + 
-EE.]  One  who  is  dislocated  or  displaced. 

1827  Bentham  Const.  Code  11.  ix  §  18.  294/1  Dislocation  is 
. .  removal  from  an  official  situation,  without  consent  of  the 
dislocatee,  and  without  his  being  located  in  any  other. 

Dislocation  (dislek^Jan).  [a.  OF.  dislocation 
(14th  c.  in  Littre),  or  ad.  med.L .  dislocdtion-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  dislocare  to  Dislocate.]  The  action 
of  dislocating,  or  condition  of  being  dislocated. 

1.  Displacement ;  removal  from  its  proper  (or 
former)  place  or  location. 

1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.,  Dislocation ,  setting  out  of 
right  place.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  216  Which  pre¬ 
vented  such  dislocation  of  the  Moneths.  1646  Unhappy 
Game  at  Scotch  #  Eng.  14  The  dislocation  of  the  Kings 
person  by  his  personall  will  all  this  while  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xiv.  (1862)  II. 
388  Those  violent  dislocations  of  inhabitants.  1886  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambr.  III.  463  There  has  been  much  dislocation 
of  the  glass  [in  the  windows  of  Jesus  College  Library]. 

b.  spec .  Displacement  of  a  bone  from  its  natural 
position  in  the  joint;  luxation.  (Formerly,  more 
widely,  displacement  of  any  bodily  part  or  organ.) 

C1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  303  It  is  sett  vpon  \>e  region 
of  {>e  wombe  for  fallinge  of  J>e  maris,  \>at  is  clepid  dislo- 
cacioun  of  )>q  maris.  Ibid.  322  Dislocacioun  of  j>e  rigboonys 
is  a  greuous  sijknes.  1541  R.  Copland  GuydojCs  Quest. 
Chirurg Demaunde.  Yf  all  the  membres  may  regenerate 
after  theyr  perdicion,  &  knytte  agayne  after  theyr  dislo- 
cacion  ?  1659  Vulg.  Errors  Censured  35  His  Shoulder-bone 
suffering  a  dislocation.  1707  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4362/4  Lost. . 
a  ..  Greyhound  Bitch  ..  a  Dislocation  in  her  Neck,  which 
causes  a  Bone  to  stand  up.  1842  Abdy  Water  Cure  i.  (1843) 
1  A  slight  pain,  which  I  could  no  otherwise  describe  than  as 
the  sensation  of  a  slight  dislocation. 

e.  Geol.  A  displacement  in  a  stratum  or  series 
of  strata  caused  by  a  fracture,  with  upheaval  or 
subsidence  of  one  or  both  parts;  a  fault. 

1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  11.  (1723)  91  This  Dis¬ 
ruption,  and  Dislocation  of  the  Strata.  1849  Murchison 
Siluria  iii.  53  The  black  schists  . .  are  there  insulated  by 
a  powerful  dislocation.  1880  Carpenter  in  T9 th  Cent. 
No.  38.  598  Earthquake  phenomena  involving  extensive  dis¬ 
locations  of  the  crust. 

d.  Mil.  The  distribution  of  the  several  corps 
composing  an  army  to  a  number  of  garrisons, 
camps,  etc. 

1808  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  IV.  33  His  Majesty  has 
..been  pleased  to  command  that  the  following  should  be 
the  outline  of  the  dislocation  of  the  troops.  1842  Alison 
Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  XII.  lxxxii.  258  A  very  considerable 
dislocation  of  the  forces  which  had  combated  at  Leipsic 
immediately  took  place.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  19  Dec.  4/6 
The  dislocation  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Austrian  frontier 
had  begun  to  assume  . .  significant  proportions. 

2.  fig.  Displacement  of  parts  or  elements ;  dis¬ 
arrangement  (of  something  immaterial) ;  a  con¬ 
fused  or  disordered  state. 

1659  O.  Walker  OratoTy  51  Causing  a  harsh  superfluity, 
or  else  forcing  a  dislocation  of  the  words.  1778  Bp.  Lowth 
Transl.  Isaiah  Notes  Jed.  12)  203  This  whole  passage  .. 
healed  of  the  dislocation  which  it  suffers  by  the  absurd 
division  of  the  chapters,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  290  The 
utter  dislocation  of  society.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp. 
(1865)  IV.  xxxiii.  91  A  dislocation  of  all  social  principles. 

3.  attrib.,  as  Dislocation  forceps . 

1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hence  Disloca-tionally  adv.,  by  way  of  disloca¬ 
tion  or  displacement. 

1827  Bentham  Const.  Code  n.viii.  §  5  The  omission  is.  .an 
anti-constitutional  offence  . .  and,  punitionally  . .  as  well  as 
dislocationally,  every  offender  is  responsible. 

Di*slocative,  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  dis local- 
ppl.  stem  of  dislocare  to  Dislocate  +  ive.] 
Serving  to  dislocate  or  remove  from  its  place.  Also 
ellipt.  as  sb.  =  displacing  power. 

1827  Bentham  Const.  Code  11.  v.  §  2  Dislocative  function : 
exercised  by  dislocating,  out  of  the  situation  in  question,  the 
functionary  therein  located.  Ibid.  11.  vi.  §  30  Dislocation, 
by  his  constituents,  in  virtue  of  their  incidental  dislocative. 

Di'slocator  (di’sbk^taj).  [agent-11,  in  L.  form 
f.  Dislocate  v.  :  see  -or.]  One  who  dislocates. 

1818  Sir  A.  Cooper  Surg  Ess.  1.  Dislocations  (ed.  3)  16 
One  of  those  people  called  bone-setters  (but  who  ought 
rather  to  be  called  dislocators). 

Dislocatory  (drsDk£*t9ri),  a.  [f.  L.  dislocat- 
ppl.  stem  of  dislocare :  see  -ory.]  Having  the 
effect  of  dislocating  ;  producing  dislocation. 

1870  E.  L.  Garbett  in  Eng.  Mech.  11  Mar.  625/1  A  frozen 
pond  .  .  roughened  by  dislocatory  cracks.  1881  E.  Warren 
Laughing  Eyes  (1890)  64  The  mistress,  .had  no  notion  of 
dislocatory  attitudes  on  damp  grass. 

Dislock  (disl^k),  v.  Obs.  or  Sc.  Also  7  dis- 
loke.  [In  form  disloke  app.  ad.  F.  disloquer  (1549 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  dislocare  to  Dislo¬ 
cate  ;  in  form  dislock ,  app.  associated  with  Lock  vl] 
=  Dislocate  v. 

1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Roode  (1876)  20  (D.)  His  bones  and 
joints.. With  rackings  quite  disloked  and  distracted.  1830 
Galt  Laurie  T.  111.  v.  100  Many  a  joint-dislocking  jolt. 

Dislodge  (disty'dg),  v.  Also  5  disloggen, 
5-6  des-,  disloge,  des-,  dyslodge,  6  Sc.  disluge. 
[a.  OF.  desloger,-logier  to  leave  or  to  cause  to  leave 
a  lodging-place,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  loger  to  Lodge.] 

1.  Irons.  To  remove  or  turn  out  of  a  place  of 
lodgement ;  to  displace,  a.  generally. 

a  1500  Chaucer  s  Dreme  2125  Whan  every  thought  and 
every  sorrow  Dislodged  was  out  of  mine  herte.  1579  Spenser 


Sheph.  Cal.  Dec.  32  Plow  often  haue  I  scaled  the  craggie 
Oke  All  to  dislodge  the  Rauen  of  her  neste.  1641  Bp. 
Hall  Rem.  Whs.  (1660)  71  Rivers  changed,  Seas  dislodged, 
Earth  opening.  1645  —  Remedy  Discontents  151,  I  must 
be  dislodged  of  my  former  habitation.  1791  4  G.  Gambado* 
Ann.  Horsem.  vi.  (1809)  93  [A  horse]  kicking  . .  at  such  a 
rate,  as  to  dislodge  the  Bagman  that  bestrides  him.  1831 
J.  W.  Croker  in  Croker  Papers  i  Mar.,  It  would  be  mad¬ 
ness  to  dislodge  the  present  Ministry.  1871  L.  Stephen 
Playgr.  Europe  v.  (1804)  127  Every  stone  we  dislodged 
went  bounding  rapidly  down  the  side  of  the  slope. 

f  b.  Mil.  To  shift  the  position  of  (a  force) ; 
rejl.  to  shift  one’s  quarters.  Obs. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jaso?i  27  b,  He  hadde  not  entencion  for  to 
disloge  him  ne  to  reyse  his  siege.  1568  Grafton  Citron,  II. 
240  At  night,  the  French  King  dislodged  his  armie,  and 
departed.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  iv.  44  The  Volcians  are 
dislodg’d  and  Marcius  gone.  1670  Dryden  1st  Pt.  Conq. 
6y#//rtv/<Tiii.i,TheChristians are  dislodg’d;  what  Foeisnear? 

c.  Mil.  To  drive  (a  foe)  out  of  his  position. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xliv.  435  Hem  to  disloggen  in  this 
plas,  It  were  best  thorwh  goddis  gras.  1659  B.  Harris 
ParivaPs  I ro7i  Age  155  The  Spanish  Army  drew  towards 
him,  to  dislodge  him  from  thence.  1783  Watson  Philip  III 
(1839)  23  Judging  it  necessary  . .  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards 
from  their  fortifications.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VI.  169 
He  had  dislodged  the  barbarians  from  the  position  which 
they  had  taken  up.  .and  made  himself  master  of  the  pass. 

d.  Hunting.  To  drive  (a  beast)  out  of  its  lair. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  in.  xiv.  (1660)  166  You  shall  say 

Dislodge  the  Buck.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  fi  The 
two  and  twentieth  day  we  dislodged  a  wilde  Bore.  1827 
Wordsvv.  Go  back  to  Antique  Ages ,  While,  to  dislodge  his 
game,  cities  are  sacked.  (1876  Smiles  Sc.  Natur,  vi.  96  A 
badger  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him,  showing  his  teeth.] 

2.  intr,  (for  refit)  To  go  away  from  one’s  lodging 
or  abode  ;  to  quit  the  place  where  one  is  lodged ; 
to  remove,  a.  gen.  Of  persons  and  things. 

1520  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  56  The  daunces  . .  con¬ 
tinued  . .  unto  thre  of  the  clocke  in  the  mornyng:  whiche. . 
made  the  Ladyes  more  unmete  to  dislodge  at  the  daye 
appoynctyd.  1528  Lyndksay  Dre?ne  969  In  the  lawland  I 
come.  .And  purposit  thare  to  mak  my  residence  ;  Bot  singu¬ 
lar  proffect  gart  me  soune  disluge.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  lxi.  249  Proclaimed,  that  all  persons,  .should 
upon  pain  of  death  dislodge  speedily  out  of  the  Island. 
1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  309  Your  souls  will  dis¬ 
lodge  from  this  earthly  tabernacle.  1761  Hume  Hist .  Eng. 
II.  xxvii.  130  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  began  to 
dislodge.  1882  Mario  Garibaldi  in  Macm .  Mag.  XLVI. 
247  Dislodge  immediately  from  the  convent. 

+  b.  Mil,  To  leave  a  place  of  encampment.  Obs, 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xx.  446  He  commaunded 
that  his  oste  shold  dyslodge.  c  1500  Mehisine  xxvi.  277 
The  next  day.  .after  the  masse  herd,  desloged  the  van  ward. 
1591  Garrard  Art  Warre  168  In  the  morning  when  they 
dislodge,  and  at  night  when  they  encampe.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  v.  669  He  [Satan]  resolv’d  With  all  his  Legions  to 
dislodge.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  lvi.  309  Dis¬ 
lodging  from  Thame  and  Aylesbury  . .  he  thought  it  proper 
to  retreat  nearer  London. 

f  c.  Hunting.  Of  a  beast  of  the  chase :  To  leave 
its  resting-place.  Obs. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gent.  Recreat.  i.  (1677)  71  If  they  [harts] 
chance  once  to  vent  the  Hunts-man  or  the  Hound,  they  will 
instantly  dislodge. 

Hence  Dislo’dged  ppl.  a.,  Dislo’dging  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxi.  254  Whan  the  frenche- 
men  . .  sawe  the  dyslodgynge  of  the  Englysshe  oost.  1602 
Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  hi.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  111  His  dis¬ 
lodg’d  soule  is  fled.  1641  Earl  Strafford  Let.  to  Chas.  /, 

4  May  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  iii.  I.  251,  I  forgive  all 
the  World,  with  Calmness  and  Meekness  of  infinite  Con¬ 
tentment  to  my  dislodging  Soul.  1737  L.  Clarke  Hist. 
Bible  11.  (1740)  151  This  was  the  order  of  their  incamping. 
The  manner  of  their  dislodging  was  thus.  1832  G.  Downes 
Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  84  Among  the  dislodged  was  an 
elderly  female,  .who  bitterly  deplored  her  lot. 

t  Dislo'dge,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  The  fact  of 
being  dislodged ;  dislodgement. 

1587  Turberv.  Ventrous  Lover ,  t,c.  (R.),  Show  how  long 
dislodge  hath  bred  Our  cruell  cutting  smart. 

Dislodgement,  -lodgment  (dislp-dgment). 
[f.  Dislodge  v.  +  -ment  ;  cf.  F.  delogement,  older 
des-.]  The  act  of  dislodging ;  removal  of  anything 
from  the  place  where  it  is  lodged  ;  displacement. 

1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  iv.  267  He  told  them,  their  Dis¬ 
lodgement  was  resolved  on.  1737  L.  Clarke  Hist.  Bible  ii. 
They  continued  thereabout,  making  . .  eighteen  several  Re¬ 
moves  or  Dislodgments,  and  at  last  they  returned  to  Kadesh 
Barnea.  1864  in  Webster.  1870  Echo  1 1  Nov.,  The  chance 
dislodgement  of  a  party  of  Prussians  by  a  band  of  Franc- 
tireurs.  1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  457  [Sulphate  of 
Copper]  also  occasionally  used  in  croup,  to  effect  the  dis- 
lodgment  of  the  false  membrane. 

Dislogistic,  erron.  f.  Dyslogistic. 
t  Disloi'gn,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  desloignier  to 
remove  or  withdraw  to  a  distance,  f.  des-,  Dis-  1 
+  loin  far  :  cf.  eloigner .]  Exemplified  in  pa.  pple. 
Disloi'gned  [  =  OF.  desloignie ],  removed  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  distant,  remote,  far  off. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  24  Low  looking  dales,  disloignd 
from  common  gaze. 

Disloke :  see  Dislock. 

Dislove,  sb.  Obs.  or  nonce-wa.  [Dis-  9.]  The 
reverse  or  undoing  of  Jove ;  unfriendliness,  hatred. 

(81533  Ld.  Berners  Cold.  B/c.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Ooij, 
Disloue  in  thee,  causeth  the  hope  doubtfull  in  me.  1562 
Child  Marriages  11  Then  dislove  fell  betwene  them.  1823 
W.  Taylor  Saver’s  lVAs.  I.  p.  lxxviii,  Agitated  by  various 
loves  and  dis-loves. 


f  Dislowe,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6  ]  tram.  Not  to 
love ;  to  withdraw  one’s  love  from. 

1568  North  Gueuara's  Dial 1  Pr.  iv.  iv.  rr6  b,  I  care  not  if 
all  Greece  hate  and  dysloue  mee.  1582  Ibid.  iv.  xii.  409  b, 
Dispraised,  defamed,  disloued,  and  ill  thought  of  of  all. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi’s  Eromena  180  Which  he  so 
loved,  as  for  it  he  disloved  everything  else. 

Disloyal  (disloral),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  OF.  dcsloial , 

f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  loial  Loyal.  Cf.  also  Dislkal.] 
Not  loyal ;  false  to  one’s  allegiance  or  obligations; 
unfaithful,  faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous. 

a.  Unfaithful  to  the  obligations  of  friendship  or 
honour,  to  the  marriage  tie,  etc.  (Common  in  early 
use  :  now  somewhat  rare. ) 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  53  Certes  fayr  sire  Jason  ansuerede 
the  disloyal  and  untrue  Peleus  [etc.].  1581  Pettie  tr. 

Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  26  b,  The  Greekes  though 
singuler  in  learning  and  eloquence,  yet  are  they  disloia.ll 
and  faithlesse.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  vii.  22  Disloj^all 
Treason,  and  hart-burning  Hate.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v. 
ii.  105  Thou  do’st  suspect  That  I  haue  bene  disloyall  to  thy 
bed.  1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  51 
The  demeanure  of  his  disloyall  wife.  1844  Mrs.  Browning 
Flower  in  Let.  iv,  Without  a  thought  disloyal. 

b.  Untrue  to  one’s  allegiance;  wanting  in  loyalty 
to  the  government  or  to  constituted  authority. 

1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  200  Absolon  rebelled,  .but 
God  quickly  paid  him  that  which  was  due  to  his  rebellious 
and  disloyal  attempts.  1634  Prynne  Documents  agst . 
Pryjine  (Camden)  48  Executed  by  your  Lordship  as  sedi¬ 
tious  and  disloyall.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  204  Man  dis¬ 
obeying,  Disloyal  breaks  his  fealtie,  and  sinns  Against  the 
high  Supremacie  of  Heav’n.  1673  [R.  LeighJ  Transp.  Reh. 
146  His  malicious  and  disloyal  reflections  on  the  late  Kings 
Reign.  1711  Hearnf.  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  222 
Disloyal  Whiggs  dispatch  and  goe,  And  visit  Noll  and  Will 
below  I  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (1839)  L  xv.  225 
Disloyal  to  the  authority  of  God. 

+  B.  sb.  A  disloyal  person;  a  traitor,  rebel.  Obs. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt .  Brit .  ix.  xxii.  (1632)  1112  The  bat- 
tell  of  the  disloyals.  1651  tr.  De  las  Coveras  Hist.  Don 
Fenise  302, 1  desired  to  see  this  disloyall  yet  once.  Ibid.  303. 

Hence  Disloyalist,  a  person  disloyal  or  dis¬ 
affected  to  the  government. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  10  June  10/1  Two  organized  bands  of 
disloyalists  indulged  in  hostile  manifestations.  1886  J. 
Cook  in  Advance  (Boston)  18  Feb.  99  As  dangerous  in  his 
character  of  a  disloyalist  as  that  of  a  polygamist. 

Disloyally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.]  In  a 

disloyal  manner,  with  disloyalty ;  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  one’s  allegiance  or  obligations ;  unfaith¬ 
fully. 

[Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  58  (dated  1417,  but  extant 
only  in  alleged  transcript  of  c  1600),  And  after  that  dis¬ 
loyally  rose  up  agayn  in  warres.]  1552  Huloet,  Disloy- 
allye,  perfide.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851) 
464  Setting  ..  subjects  disloyally  to  rebel  against  their 
princes.  1654  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  2  Had  they  all 
disloyally  revolted.  1884  Freeman  in  Manch.  Guardia7i 
22  Sept.  5/6  The  body  which  thus  disloyally,  almost  re- 
belliously,  flouted  the  crown. 

t  Disloyalness.  Obs.  rare,  [-ness.]  =next. 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  138  A  disloyalnesse  of  heart. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Disloyalness ,  disloyalty. 

Disloyalty  (disloi’alti).  Also  5  des-,  dis- 
loyalte,  6-7  -tie.  [ad.  OF.  desloyaute ,  desloyaulle, 
earlier  desloialteit  (mod.F.  deloyaute ),  f.  desloyal, 
Disloyal  :  cf.  loyal,  loyalty .]  The  quality  of 
being  disloyal ;  unfaithfulness,  falseness. 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  167  Whan  the  disloyalte  and  false- 
nes  of  mahomet  ran  thurgh  thoryent.  1483  —  G.  de 
la  Tour  Eviijb,  He  slewe  his  broder  Amon  that  suche 
desloyalte  and  untrouth  had  done  to  his  Suster.  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Edw.  IV  (an.  15)  237  b,  Your  moste  renoumed 
name,  by  suche  a  desloialtie,  and  untruthe  against  promise, 
to  be  both  blotted  and  stained.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11. 
i.  49  There  shall  appeare  such  seeming  truths  of  Heroes 
disloyaltie,  that  iealousie  shall  be  cal’d  assurance.  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  397  ?  5  This  Princess  was  then  under 
Prosecution  for  Disloyalty  to  the  King’s  Bed.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  (1886)  90  The  infidelity  to  truth,  the  disloyalty 
to  one's  own  intelligence. 

b.  Now  esp.  Violation  of  allegiance  or  duty  to 
one’s  sovereign,  state,  or  government. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  195  Some  . .  charged  him 
with  disloyaltie,  saying  that  he  would  not  fight,  having 
beene  corrupted.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lvii. 
(1739)  106  Although  Richard  the  First  forgot  this  man's 
disloyalty,  yet  God  remembred  it.  1821  Southey  Vision 
Judgem.  v,  Discontent  and  disloyalty,  like  the  teeth  of  the 
dragon,  He  had  sown  on  the  winds.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson 
Brit.  India  II.  385  Several  of  the  Sipahis  ..  suffered  the 
penalty  of  their  disloyalty. 

c.  with  pi.  A  disloyal  act  or  proceeding. 

1659  B.  Harris  Partial  s  Iro7i  Age  216  The  Earle  of 
Holland,  repenting  himself  of  his  great  disloyalties,  began 
[etc.].  1697  C.  Leslie  Snake  hi  Grass  (ed.  2)  369  To  upbraid 
the  Presbyterians,  .with  their  former  Disloyalties. 

Dislirne,  v .  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  44-  L.  luna  the 
moon.]  trans.  To  cure  of  lunacy. 

1881  A.  J.  Duffield  D071  Quixote  HI.  lxiv.  641  He 
wondered  if  Rozinante  would  remain  humpbacked  or  not, 
or  his  master  dislocated  *.  it  had  been  no  small  fortune  had 
he  been  disluned.  [Sp.  deslocado ,  f.  loco  mad, 4  cracked 

+  Dislu'stre,  sb.  Obs.  [Dis-  9.]  Loss  ot 
deprivation  of  lustre  ;  something  that  dims 
lustre. 

1656  Finett  For.  A??ibass.  151  To  exclude  the  Venetian, 
that  he  might  not  by  his  Presence  be  a  dis-lustre  to  him  in 
his  march.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  139  Do  not  glory 
in  her  ruines,  trample  not  upon  her  dislustre. 
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Dislustre  (disl®*stw),  v.  [Dis-  7  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  lustre  or  brightness ;  to 
dim,  sully.  Hence  Dislu-stred  ppl.  a. 

1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (1654)  II.  25  To  dislustre  so 
pure  a  matter  with  the  impression  of  so  black  a  vapour. 
1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  11.  vi.  §  3  (R.)  All  those 
glittering  passions  . .  get  their  lustre  in  the  absence  of  that 
intellectual  light,  which  as  soon  as  it  appears,  deads  and 
dislustres  them.  1667  Digby  Elvira  v.  iv,  Whose  character 
would  it  not  dislustre?  1868  Lowell  tVilloius  ii,  Her 
[May’s]  budding  breasts  and  wan  dislustered  front. 

2.  intr.  To  lose  its  lustre. 

1890  R.  Bridges  Shorter  Poems  iv.  15  When  their  bloom 
Dislustres. 

Dismade,  -maid,  -maiede,  obs.  ff.  Dismayed. 
t  Disma’gn,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  8  +  L. 
magn-us  great.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  greatness. 

1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  207  It  doth  grieve  me  to  see  how 
great  things  are  deampled  and  dismagned  amongst  you. 

+  Dismai'den,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis- 7  b.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  maidenhood  ;  to  devirginate. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  HI.  xiii.  (1632)  629  At  the  dismay- 
dening  of  their  wives. 

Dismail,  v.  arch.  [a.  OF.  desmaille-r,  f.  des-, 
Dis-  4  +  maille  Mail,  armour ;  cf.  It.  dismagliare, 
obs.  Sp.  desmallar.~\  trans.  To  divest  of  mail  or 
armour ;  to  break  or  strip  the  mail  off. 

ct4So  Merlin  207  Thei  perced  baubrekes,  and  dismailed, 
and  many  ther  were  throwen  to  grounde.  1485  Caxton 
Chas.  Gt.  69  Hys  helme  was  desmaylled  &  broken.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  29  Their  mightie  strokes  their  haber- 
jeons  dismayld.  1848  J.  A.  Carlyle  tr.  Dante's  Inferno 
353  O  thou,  .who  with  thy  fingers  dismailest  thyself. 

Dismain  (dism^-n),  v.  [Dis-  8.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  the  legal  status  of  being  a  main  road. 

1886  Kent  Herald  21  Oct.  2/1  That  the  Local  Government 
Board  be  asked  to  hold  an  enquiry  with  a  view  to  dismain 
abroad.  1893  Bristol  Tunes  15  Apr.  7/5  The  proposal  to 
disinain  a  portion  of  the  main  road  situated  at  Berkeley. 

Dismal  (di'zmal),  sbO  and  'l  and  a.  Forms: 
4-7  dismall,  4-5  dis(e)male,  5  dysmal,  -mel, 
-mol,  6  diesmoll,  dismold(e,  6-7  Sc.  dismail, 
6-  dismal.  [Mentioned  in  1256  as  the  English  or 
Anglo-French  name  for  Fr.  les  vials  jours-,  whence 
it  appears  to  be  OF.  dis  vial  =  L.  dies  mail  evil 
days,  unlucky  days.  It  was  thus  originally  a  sub¬ 
stantive  of  collective  meaning ;  when  1  day  ’  was 
added,  making  ‘  dismal  days  ’,  (cf.  *  summer  days ,’ 

‘ -winter  days'),  its  attributive  use  passed  into  an 
adjective,  and,  its  original  application  being  ob¬ 
scured,  it  was  finally  before  1600  extended  from 
day,  days,  to  be  a  general  attribute.  See  Note  at 
end  of  this  article.] 

A.  rA1  (The  original  use.) 

+ 1.  The  dies  malt,  evil,  unlucky,  or  unpropitious 
days,  of  the  mediaeval  calendar,  called  also  dies 
sdUgyptiaci,  ‘  Egipcian  daies  ’  (see  Egyptian  i  b)  ; 
hence,  by  extension,  Evil  days  (generally),  days  of 
disaster,  gloom,  or  depression,  the  days  of  old  age. 

The  dies  mall  were  Jan.  i,  25 ;  Feb.  4,  26 ;  March  1,  28  ; 
April  10,  20;  May  3,  25  ;  June  10, 16  ;  July  13,  22  ;  Aug.  1, 
30;  Sept.  3,  21;  Oct.  3,  22;  Nov.  5,  28;  Dec.  7,  22. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  called  ‘  Egyptian  days  *  because 
first  discovered  or  computed  by  Egyptian  astrologers  ; 
though  some  mediaeval  writers  connected  them  with  the 
plagues  of  ancient  Egypt  (cf.  the  Chaucer  quot.  1369,  where 
the  word  appears  to  be  treated  as  OF.  dis  vial,  ten  evils,  or 
plagues^  pldgce  J  see  Prof.  Skeat’s  note,  Chancer  I.  493); 
some,  stiH  more  fancifully,  associated  them  with  the  gloom 
of 4  Egyptian  *  darkness. 

[1256  see  Note  below.]  c  1300  Langtoft's  Chron.  (Rolls  II. 
258),  Cambr.  MS.  Gg.  I.  i.  (c  1310',  (Satirical  Verses  on 
Baliol)  Begkot  an  bride,  Rede  him  at  ride  In  the  dismale 
[rime  liale].  c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  1206,  I  trowe 
hyt  was  in  the  dismalle,  That  was  the  .x.  woundes  of  Egipte. 
a  1400  Pystyll  0/ Susan  305  )?ou  hast  Ibe  presedent,  f?e  peple 
to  steere,  J?ou  dotest  now  on  pin  olde  tos  in  }?e  dismale  [7/.  rr . 
in  J>in  olde  days,  in  J?in  elde].  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  93  A  way- 
tij>  not  J?eis  Egipcian  daies,  J>at  we  call  dysmal. 

B.  adj.  [orig.  attributive  use  of  A.] 

+ 1.  Of  days :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  dies  malt ; 
unlucky,  unpropitious.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  650  So  trewly  for  the  Pardonere,  it  was  adismol 
day.  £1420  Lyd g.  Story  Thebes  111.(1561)3703/1  Herdisemale 
daies  and  her  fatal  houres.  1548  Cranmer  Catech .  B  vj  b, 
Other  ..  thinke  that  when  the  Sonne,  Moone,  or  any  other 
planetes  is  in  this  or  yfc  signe,  it  is  an  vnlucky  thing  to  enter¬ 
prise  this  or  that,  and  vpon  such  dismolde  daies  (as  they 
call  them)  they  will  begin  no  new  enterprise.  1552  Huloet, 
Dismall  dayes,  at ri  dies,  dies  AEgiptiaci.  1560  Br.  J.  Pil- 
kington  Exp.  Aggeus  i.  B  viij  b,  Why  shall  we  then  be 
bolde  to  call  them  euyll,  infortunate,  and  dysmall  dayes?. . 
Why  shal  they  not  prosper  on  those  dayes,  as  well  as  on 
other?  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  24  If  she  had  now 
escaped  her  dismall  daye  :  yet,  doubtlesse  . .  within  a  fewe 
yeares  her  life  would  have  ended.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii. 
vii.  26  An  ugly  feend,  more  fowle  than  dismall  day.  1608 
Bp.  Hall  Char.  Virtues  <$•  V.  88  ( Superstitions )  If  his 
journey  began  . .  on  the  dismall  day  ;  or  if  he  stumbled  at 
the  threshold.  1618  Bolton  Floras  12  Hee  . .  distinguisht 
the  yeere  into  twelue  months,  and  markt  out  which  dayes 
were  luckie,  and  which  were  dismall.  [1738  Birch  Life 
Milton  M/s  Wks.  1738  I.  75  Before  that  dismal  30th  of 
January  that  his  Majesty’s  Life  was  taken  away.] 
t  2.  Of  other  things  :  Boding  or  bringing  misfor¬ 
tune  and  disaster ;  unlucky,  sinister,  malign,  fatal. 

1588  Greene  P crimed es  p  Seest  thou  not  a  dismall  in¬ 
fluence,  to  inflict  a  dispainng  chaos  of  confused  mishaps. 
*593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  vi.  58  Now  death  shall  stop  nis 


dismall  threatning  sound,  And  his  ill-boading  tongue,  no 
more  shall  speake.  Ibid.  in.  ii.  41  A  Rauens  Note,  Whose 
dismall  tune  bereft  my  Vitall  powres.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
Biondis  Eromena  139  Such  like  love  . .  could  not  prove  to 
her  otherwise  than  dismall  and  unluckie.  [1664  Dryden 
Rival  Ladies  v.  iii,  It  was  that  dismal  Night  Which  tore 
my  Anchor  up.] 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  misfortune  or  disaster ; 
disastrous,  calamitous.  (Now  rare,  and  associated 
with  sense  5.) 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  iv.  iii.  19  My  dismall  Sceane,  I 
needs  must  act  alone.  1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkwormes  37 
A  little  dismall  fire  whole  townes  hath  burnd,  A  little  winde 
doth  spread  that  dismall  fire.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  'Jrav. 
(ed.  2)  188  Many  dismall  showres  of  Darts  and  stones.  1655 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  Biog.  (1701)  13  Epilepsies,  Convul¬ 
sions  and  other  Dismal  and  Affrighting  Distempers.  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  418  ?6  Torments,  Wounds,  Deaths,  and 
the  like  dismal  Accidents.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1793) 
II.  xii.  91  Involved  in  this  dismal  catastrophe.  1856  Mrs. 
Browning  A  nr.  Leigh  v.  433  If  this  then  be  success,  't  is 
dismaller  Than  any  failures. 

4.  Causing  dismay ;  terrible,  dreadful,  dire.  Now 
in  weakened  sense  (associated  with  5)  :  Causing 
gloom  or  dejection,  depressing,  wretched,  miserable. 

1588  Siiaks.  Tit.  A.  iii.  i.  262  Be  this  dismall  sight  The 
closing  vp  of  our  most  wretched  eyes.  1605  —  Macb.  v.  v. 
12  My  Fell  of  haire  Would  at  a  dismall  Treatise  rowze,  and 
stirre  As  life  were  in’t.  1686  Horneck  Cmcif  Jesus  ii.  24 
The  Devil  appeared  unto  him  in  a  . .  most  dismal  shape. 
1728  Pope  Dune.  iii.  269  Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is  the 
din.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  204  Full  well  the  busy 
whisper  circling  round  Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when 
he  frowned.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  15  The  sight  of 
this  wreck  . .  gave  rise  to  many  dismal  anecdotes.  1875 
Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  460  These  things  when  spoken  to 
a  multitude,  .take  up  a  dismal  length  of  time. 

5.  Of  a  character  or  aspect  that  causes  gloom 
and  depression ;  depressingly  dark,  sombre,  gloomy, 
dreary,  or  cheerless. 

Dismal  Science,  Carlyle's  nickname  for  Political  Economy. 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  (U.  S.)  :  see  C.  5. 

1617  Minsheu  Duct  or,  Dismall.  .Itsignifieth  also  Darke. 
1631  Gouge  God's  Arrows  i.  §  23.  30  On  a  sudden  was 
that  faire  skie  turned  into  a  sulphurious  and  most  dismall 
skie.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  146  Blacke  is  not  knowne 
among  them,  they  say  tis  dismall  and  a  signe  of  hell  and 
sprrowe.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy .  Levant  48  The  Ghast¬ 
liness  of  the  Prospect  is  heighten’d  by  the  Pine-Trees,  that 
cast  a  dismal  Shade.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  31 1 
It  looked  very  dismal  and  threatening  all  the  time.  1849 
Carlyle  Nigger  Question,  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  VII.  84  The 
Social  Science — not  a  4  gay  science  ’,  but  a  rueful, — which 
finds  the  secret  of  this  Universe  in  ‘supply  and  demand  ’. . 
what  we  might  call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  dismal  science. 
1850  —  Latter-d.  Pamph.  iv.  (1872)  1 19  Good  monitions,  as  to 
several  things,  do  lie  in  this  Professor  of  the  dismal  science. 
1873  JjLACKPr.Thulei,  What  a  wild  and  dismal  country  was 
this  which  lay.  .all  around  him  !  1882  Garden  28  J  an.  54/2 

The  fogs  in  London  this  week  have  been  about  at  their  dis¬ 
mailest. 

fig.  1871  Morlky  Voltaire  (1886)  246  Doctrines  which 
had  naturally  sprung  up  in  the  dismal  age  when  the  Catholic 
system  acquired  substance  and  shape. 

b.  Of  sounds:  Dreary,  cheerless,  woeful.  (In  late 
use  chiefly  subjective ,  as  in  6.) 

1593  Csee  2I  a  I7°°  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crew ,  Dismal 
ditty,  a  Psalm  at  the  Gallows.  1703  Dampier  Voy.  III.  131 
Whales  . .  blowing  and  making  a  very  dismal  noise..  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xix.  350  The  dismailest  howlings  ©f 
wolves.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  Afar  in  the 
woods  they  raise  a  dismal  shout,  a  1839  Praed  Poems  (1864) 

I.  139  And  heard  her  singing  a  lively  song,  In  a  very  dismal 
tone.  1874  Micklethwaite  Mod.  Par.  Churches  80  The 
dismal  groans  of  the  harmonium.  1894  Blackmore  Perly - 
cross  56  A  dismal  wail  of  anguish. 

6.  Of  a  character  or  aspect  denoting  gloom  or 
depression  ;  (subjectively)  gloomy  or  miserable. 

1705  Bosman  Guinea  403  You  may  be  surpriz’d  that 
these  poor  Wretches  should  wear  Hats,  Perukes,  &c. 
which  they  do  in  a  very  particular  dismal  manner,  a  1715 
Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  329  Wrote  dismal  letters  to 
Court,  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  vii,  The  only  dismal  figure 
in  a  group  of  merry  faces.  1771  Junius  Lett,  lxvii.  330, 

I  think  you  should  suffer  your  dismal  Countenance  to  clear 
up.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  14  Gathering  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  slain  . .  the  warriors  returned,  in  dis¬ 
mal  procession,  to  the  village. 

quasi-rtrft/.  1757  Mrs.  E.  Griffith  Lett.  betw.  Henry  <5* 
Frances  (1767)  I.  64,  I  fear  it  was  a  dismal  penned  piece. 

C.  sb.2  [Elliptical  or  absolute  use  of  B.] 
f  1.  A  dismal  person,  a.  The  devil,  b.  A  fu¬ 
neral  mute.  Obs. 

la  1500  Priests  of  Pcblis  in  Pinkerton  Scot.  Poems  Repr. 

I.  17  (Jam.)  Never  bot  by  the  dysmel,  or  the  devil.  1570 
Levin  Manip.  13/20  Ye  dismall,  deuill,  diabolus.  1708  Reply 
Swif's  Bickerstaff  detected  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  165  Away  .. 
into  your  flannel  gear  . .  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals 
coming  to  you  with  their  black  equipage. 

J  2.  4  The  designation  of  a  mental  disease,  most 
probably,  melancholy  9  (Jam.),  hypochondria.  Obs. 

a  1605  Montgomerie  Flyting  w.  Polwart  315  The  doit 
and  the  dismail,  indiflferentlie  delt. 

+  3.  pi.  Mourning  garments.  Obs. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  171  How  she  would 
have  adorned  the  weeds  !  . .  Such  pretty  employment  in  her 
dismals.  1778  Foote  Trip  Calais  iii.  Wks.  1799  II.  363  As 
my  lady  is  deck’d  out  in  her  dismals,  perhaps  she  may  take 
a  fancy  to  faint. 

4.  pi.  a.  Low  spirits,  the  dumps,  the  ‘  blues  \ 

1762  Foote  Lyar  11.  Wks.  1799  I.  298  He.  .seems  entirely 
wrapt  up  in  the  dismals.  1777  J.  Q.  Adams  in  Fam.  Lett. 
(1876)  265  The  spleen,  the  vapors,  the  dismals,  the  horrors 
seem  to  have  seized  our  whole  State,  a  1834  Lamb  Final  1 
Mem.  v.  To  Mrs.  Haslitt  232  When  we  are  in  the  dismals  [ 


there  is  now  no  hope  from  any  quarter  whatever.  1836 
Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xxxiii,  He  has  frightened  that  poor 
old  woman  into  the  dismals.  1893  Edna  Lyall  To  Right 
the  Wrong  I.  44  What  business  have  you  to  indulge  in  a 
fit  of  the  dismals  on  this  gala-day? 

b.  pi.  Expressions  of  gloom  or  despondency. 
1774  J*  Q-  Adams  Favt.  Lett.  (1876).  16  Their  mutual  re¬ 
proaches,  their  declamations . .  their  triumphs  and  defiances, 
their  dismals  and  prophecies,  are  all  delusion. 

c.  pi.  Depressing  circumstances,  miseries. 

1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXIV.  107  Quitting  the  dismals,  I 
must  relate  an  amusing  anecdote.  1865  Reader  25  Feb. 
221/3  She  harps  upon  the  petty  annoyances  of  her  dreary 
poverty,  and  on  other  dismals  of  life. 

5.  A  local  name  of  dreary  tracts  of  swampy 
land  on  the  eastern  sea-board  of  the  United  States, 
esp.  in  North  Carolina. 

1763  G.  Washington  Writ.  (1889)  II.  198,  5  miles  from  the 
aforesaid  mills,  near  to  which  the  Dismal  runs.  1812  H. 
Williams  Hist.  N.  Carolina  II.  180  Such  are  the  Dismals, 
so  called,  and  the  other  great  swamps  that  are  numerous  in 
the  flat  country.  1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  149  The 
‘Great  Dismal  Swamp’,  with  the  smaller  ‘  Dismals  of 
the  same  character,  along  the  North  Carolina  Coast. 

D.  Comb.,  as  dismal- dreaming. 

1599  Shaks.  Pass.  Pilgr.  200  And  drives  away  dark  dismal- 
dreaming  night. 

[Note.  As  to  the  identity  of  dismal  with  OF.  (=AF.)  dis 
vial'. — L.  dies  viali ,  see  Professor  Skeat  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  1888,  p.  2.  Already  in  1617,  Minsheu  (whose  own 
memory  doubtless  recalled  the  time  when  dismal  was  used 
only  to  qualify  days)  derived  it  from  ‘  L.  dies  malus ,  an  euill 
and  vnhappie  time’.  Early  corroborative  evidence  comes 
from  OF.  and  Icelandic  sources.  (1)  The  Anglo-French 
Art  de  Kalender  of  Rauf  de  Linham,  1256  (MSS.  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  Oxford,  Cambridge ;  extracts  printed  by  M.  Paul  Meyer 
in  his  official  Rappoi  t  on  Documents  Manuscrits  de  Can - 
cienne  litteratm'e  de  la  France,  Paris  1871,  pp.  127-9),  has  a 
passage  of  sixty  lines  on  the  Dies  mail ,  beginning  ‘  Ore  dirrai 
des  jours  denietz,  Que  vous  dismal  ( Bodley  AIS.  dismol)  ap- 
pelletz’  [Now  shall  I  tell  of  the  forbidden  days,  Which  you 
call  dismal ],  and  further  on  4  Dismal  les  appelent  plusours, 
Ceo  est  a  dire  les  mals  jours4  [Dismal  several  call  them, That 
is  to  say  the  evil  days].  Here  dismal  is  given  as  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  4  mals  jours ’,  evil  days. 

(2)  A  short  Icelandic  treatise  in  a  Copenhagen  MS.  (Arna- 
Magnsean  350,  written  1363,  If.  148  a),  begins  4  Her  greinir 
um  dismala  daga.  Tueir  ero  |?eir  dagar  i  huerium  manadi 
er  at  bokmali  kallaz  dies  mali  .  enn  fat  }?ydiz  illir  dagar  * 
[Here  tells  of  the  dismal  days.  There  are  two  days  in  every 
month  that  in  the  book-language  (Latin)  are  called  dies 
mali,  and  that  is  interpreted  4  evil  days  ’].  The  word  dismal 
is  not  Norse,  and  must  have  been  learned  from  England  be¬ 
fore  1363.  In  dismala  daga,  it  is  probably  an  adj.  accus. 
pi.,  but  may  be  a  sb.  gen.  pi.,  ‘  days  of  the  dismals’.  Both 
the  AF.  and  the  Icelandic  treatises  give  a  list  of  the  dis  vial 
or  dies  mali ,  identical  with  that  given  by  various  mediaeval 
writers,  and  computable  by  the  mnemonic  distich  given  by 
Du  Cange  s.v.  Dies  AEgyptiaci'.  see  sense  1  above.] 

t  Di  smal,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  adj.] 
intr.  To  feel  dismal  or  melancholy. 

1780  Mad.  D'Arblay  Diary  (1842)  I.  344  Miss  L.  sung 
various  old  elegies  . .  O  !  how  I  dismailed  in  hearing  them. 

Dismality  (dizmse’liti).  [f.  Dismal  a.  +  -ity.] 
Dismal  quality  or  state ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1714  Mandeville  Fab.  Becs(  1725)  1. 291  A  beggar,  .assists 
his  cant  with  a  doleful  tone  and  a  study’d  dismality  of  ges¬ 
tures.  1779  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary,  Let.  Susan  Burney 
25  Aug.,  After  ten  we  took  a  comfortable  walk,  which  made 
up  for  our  late  dismalities.  1867  Miss  Braddon  Birds  of 
Prey  v.  iii,  The  desert  of  Sahara  is  somewhat  dismal . .  but 
in  its  dismality  there  is  at  least  a  flavour  of  romance.  1890 
H.  M.  Stanley  Sp.  in  Lit.  World  11  July  33/2  The  dismali¬ 
ties  of  the  march  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  East  Coast. 

Di/smalize,  V.  [See  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make 
or  render  dismal.  Hence  Dismalized  ppl.  a. 

1734  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Duchess  of  Portland 
(1809)  I.  19  Dismal  faces,  which  by  my  art  I  dismalized  ten 
times  more.  1885  Masson  Carlyle  i.  26  A  dull  and  dismal- 
ised  blur  of  the  facts. 

Brsmally,  adv .  [f.  Dismal  a.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  dismal  manner;  dreadfully;  gloomily,  dolor¬ 
ously. 

a  1660  Hammond  Rev.  ix.  (R.),  A  lion  gaping  or  yawning 
from  his  prey,  and  the  blood  of  it  about  his  mouth,  looks 
very  dismally.  1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  95  If  he  be 
either  notoriously  ignorant  or  dismally  poor.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  38  ?  6,  I  dismally  dread  the  Multiplication  of 
these  Mortals  under,  .a  settled  Peace.  1794  Wordsw.  Guilt 
Sf  Sorro'zu  xlii,  Dismally  tolled  that  night  the  city  clock  ! 
1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  i,  The  wind  howled  dismally 
among  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees.  1874  Morley  Com¬ 
promise  (1886)  114  Their  doctrine  was  dismally  insufficient, 
and  sometimes.. directly  vicious. 

Di’smalness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dismal ;  depressing  dreariness  or 
gloom ;  dolefulness. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  III.  xxxiv.  245  The  Night  came  on 
..not  so  light  and  calm.. but  a  certain  Dismalness  it  had. 
1653  Gataker  Vind.  Annot.  Jer.  42  All  the  dismalnes  . . 
should  be  over,  as  soon  as  the  interruption  of  those  radiant 
rayes  were  remooved.  1832  Examiner  65/1  He  is  like  to  the 
raven  in. .  the  dismalness  of  his  croak.  1879  Black  Macleod 
ofD.  xv,  The  dismalness  of  being  alone  here . .  eats  more  and 
more  into  my  heart. 

Disnian  (dismee-n),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Man  sb.] 

+  1.  trans .  To  undo  as  a  man  ;  to  deprive  of  what 
constitutes  the  man.  Obs. 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xlvii.  149  Man  by  death  is 
absolutely  divided  and  disman’d.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l 
Mondo  (1636)  162  There  is  no  spectacle ..  more  terrible,  than 
to  behold  a  dying  man,  to  stand  by,  and  see  a  man  dis- 
manned.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Goz’t.  Eng.  11.  i.  (1739)6  All 
is  faint  in  that  man  that  hath  once  dismantled  himself. 
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DISMANACLE. 


DISMAYFULLY. 


2.  To  deprive  (a  country,  etc.)  of  men. 

1863  Kinglake  Crimea  I.  xiv.  293  This  is  why  I  have 
chosen  to  say  that  France  was  dismanned. 

+  Disma'nacle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
trails.  To  free  from  manacles  or  shackles. 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  311  Till  it  [the  soul]  be  dis- 
manacled  of  the  clogging  flesh,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts 
«y  Mon.  (1642)  39  Such  Caitifes  as  . .  are  dismanacled,  un¬ 
shackled,  raised  up. 

t  Dismand,  -mau'nd,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  Sp. 
desmandar  to  countermand,  refl.  desmandarse  to 
disband,  stray  from  the  flock,  obs.  It.  dismandarsi 
‘  in  Grison  is  taken  when  a  horse  doth  flie  or  depart 
out  of  the  ring  or  compasse  where  he  is  ridden  ’ 
(Florio),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  mandar ,  L.  mandate  to 
command.]  ref.  To  disband,  to  go  off  duty. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warns  lv.  i.  98Vpon  small  occasions 
doe  they  dismande  themselues.  Ibid.  103  Not  to  suffer  any 
souldier. .  to  dismaunde  himselfe . .  vntill  the  whole  Regiment 
be  all  entred. 

t  Dismantle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  5.]  trans. 
To  cut  in  pieces;  =  Mangle.  Hence  +  Dis- 
mangling  ppl.  a.  Obs. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  392  Ships.. in  which  lye  murder¬ 
ing  Guns,  mortal  engines,  and  dismantling  bullets.  Ibid. 
611  Decks  be-decked  with  all  sorts  of  dismangling  bullets. 

Dismantle  (dismsemt’l),  v.  [ad.  obs.  F.  des- 
manteller  ‘  to  take  a  mans  cloake  off  his  backe ; 
also,  to  dismantle,  raze,  or  beat  downe  the  walls 
of  a  fortresse’  (Cotgr.  1611),  mod.F.  dimanteler, 
f.  des-  Dis-  4  +  manteler  to  cloak,  Mantle.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  divest  of  a  mantle  or  cloak  ;  to  un¬ 
cloak.  lit.  and  fig.  Also  b.  intr,  (for  ref.)  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  32  He  must  take  heed 
he  shew  not  himselfe  dismantelled  and  exposed  to  scorne 
and  iniury.  1611  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  iv.  iv.  666  Muffle  your 
face,  Dis-mantle  you,  and  . .  disliken  The  truth  of  your  own 
seeming.  1623  Cocker  am,  Dismantle ,  to  vncloath  one. 
1691  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  57  When  the  warm  influence  of 
a  like-perswaded  Princes  Favour,  invites  him  to  come  abroad 
and  dismantle  his  Secrecies. 

b.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  33  A  delicious 
streame. .refreshes  the  fields,  forcing  Flora  to  dismantle. 

2.  To  divest  or  strip  of  (any  clothing,  covering, 
protection,  or  the  like). 

1602  Shaks.  Ham .  11.  ii.  293  This  Realme  dismantled  was 
of  Ioue  himselfe.  1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  55 
Authority,  ^whereof  if  Soveraignty  be  once  dismantled,  once 
stript,  she  is  soon  trampled  upon.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Re- 
creat.  11.  (1677)  j66  Pluming,  is  after  the  Hawk  hath  seized 
her  Prey,  and  dismantles  it  of  the  Feathers.  1784  Cowper 
Taskv  1. 178.AH  this  uniform  uncoloured  scene  Shall  be  dis¬ 
mantled  of  its  fleecy  load.  1821  Combe  Wife  in,  161  The 
chin  dismantled  of  its  beard.  1879  F.  Pollok  Sport  Brit . 
Burmah  II.  73  Houses,  .dismantled  of  their  roofs. 

+  3.  To  strip  off  or  remove  (that  which  covers). 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  220  To  dismantle  So  many  folds  of 
fauour.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  26  Such  exotic 
garbes,  as.  .dismantles  their  native  lustre. 

4.  To  strip  (any  thing)  of  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment,  furniture,  or  apparatus,  to  unfurnish ;  esp.  to 
strip  (a  fortress)  of  its  defences  and  equipments  ;  to 
strip  (a  vessel)  of  its  sails,  rigging,  etc.,  to  unrig. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  1. 136  The  Persians  caused  this  Hyp- 
parenum  to  be  dismantled.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  11 1.  iv. 
(1647)  JI4  Saladine  . .  dismantled  all  his  cities  in  the  Holy 
land.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  237/2  The  Favorite  frigate  shall  be 
dismantled,  by  putting  her  rudder  on  shore.  1778  Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Leicester ,  Before  the  castle  was  dis¬ 
mantled,  it  was  a  prodigious  building.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  II.  198  When  Greece  was  dismantled  by  the  Romans. 
1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  226  One  of  those  tempests 
..fell  with  terrible  force  on  the  little  navy,  .dismantling 
some  of  the  ships.  1891  T.  W.  Reid  Life  La.  Houghton  I. 
x.  449  Engaged,  .in  dismantling  the  rooms,  .which had  been 
for  so  many  years  his  home  in  London. 
fig.  1792  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  (1794)  I.  431.  No.  30 
Calculated.. to  dismantle  the  mind  and  scatter  its  materials 
of  knowledge. 

5.  To  render  (fortifications,  or  the  like)  useless 
for  their  purpose ;  to  pull  down,  take  to  pieces, 
destroy,  raze. 

x579  Fenton  Guicciard.  iv.  153  The  Florentins . .  bound 
them  selues  . .  to  dismantle  euen  to  the  earth,  the  bastillion 
which  had  so  much  molested  the  Siennoys.  1581  Mulcaster 
Positions  vi.  (1887)  42  Vntill  such  time,  as  nature  shall  dis¬ 
mantle,  and  pull  it  [the  body]  downe  her  selfe.  1653  H. 
Cogan  tr .  Pinto’s  Trav.  xxxviii.  153  Causing  all  the  walls  of 
it  to  be  dismantelled,  he  razed  the  place  quite  to  the  ground. 
1672  Comber  Comp.  Temple  1.  §  3  (R.)  Sin  ..  defaceth  its 
beauty,  dismantles  its  strength,  and  brings  down  its  highest 
and  noblest  faculties.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Mi  lit.  Bridges 
(e<P  3)3  71  The  gun  was  dismounted,  .the  carriage  dismantled 
and  conveyed  piecemeal  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Hence  Disma  ntling*  vbl.  sb. ;  Disma'ntler,  one 
who  dismantles  or  strips. 

1611  Cotgr.,  D  esmantellement ,  a  dismantling.  1649  Milton 
Eikon.  xxi.  Wks.  (1847)  323/1  For  the  dismantling  of  his 
letters  he  wishes  ‘they  may  be  covered  with  the  cloak  of 
Cun*vTS^0n  ■  *747  Gould  Eng.  Ants  77  The  dismantling  of 
the  Nymphs  is  also  an  additional  Task  in  reference  to  the 
Workers.  1758  Monthly  Rev.  534  The  dismantlers  of  our 
woods  and  groves.  1889  A  thenseum  2  N ov. 596/2  The  utterly 
wanton  dismantling  of  the  Guesten  Hall  [at  Worcester]. 

Disma  ntled,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  l.]  De¬ 
prived  of  clothing,  equipment,  or  fortifications. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  309  The  citie  of  Angra  and 
all  other  places  being  dismantled  and  weake,  they  had  no 
other  defence  then  the  landing,  a  1800  Cowper  Iliad (y d,  2) 
xii.  486  The  dismantled  wall.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  II.  viii.  207  He  repaired  and  garrisoned  the  dismantled 
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fortress.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883)  244  The  driven  dis¬ 
mantled  hulk. 

Disma  ntlement,  [f-  as  prec.  +  -hunt  :  cf. 
mod.F.  dimantl  lenient,  older  desmantellement. ] 
The  act  or  process  of  dismantling. 

1870  Daily  News  22  Dec.,  The  fortifications  on  the  horse¬ 
shoe  enceinte  . .  are  now  also  undergoing  a  vigorous  process 
of  dismantlement.  1876  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  Ser.  11.  ix.  332 
Then  came  the  dismantlement  of  Athens  by  Lysander.  _  1882 
Standard  14  July,  The  ultimatum  then  gave  the  choice  of 
dismantlement  or  bombardment. 

Disma*rble,  v.  [Dis-  7.]  trans.  To  free  from 
marble,  divest  of  marble-like  appearance. 

1830  W.  Taylor  Hist.  Snrv.  Germ.  Poetry  II.  397  Dis- 
marbled,  free,  he  stalks  around.  1855  M.  Arnold  Poems , 
Youth  Sp  Calm  3  There's  nothing  can  dismarble  now  The 
smoothness  of  that  limpid  brow. 

+  Disma'rch.,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  16th  c.  F.  des- 
march-er  ‘  to  step,  or  goe,  backe  .  .  to  retire  . .  loose 
ground*  (Cotgr.),  f.  des-  Dis-  4  +  marcher  to 
March.]  intr.  To  march  or  fall  back,  to  retreat ; 
to  march  off,  retire.  Hence  fDismaTching  vbl.  sb. 

1596  Life  Scanderbcg  225  He  [Scanderbeg]  dismarched 
therefore  with  as  great  secrecy  as  possible.  1600  Holland 
Livy  11.  lxiii.  86  The  enemies,  .dismarched  away  [abeunt] 
as  speedely  as  they  could.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  115  To 
dismarch  from  an  enemy,  was  euer  held  dishonourable  by  a 
man  of  valour.  1635  Barriffe  Mil.  Discipl.  lxxxii.  (1643) 
234  Of  dismarching,  or  firing  in  the  Reere. 

+  Disma'rch,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  16th  c.  F. 

destnarche,  f.  desmarcher :  see  prec.]  A  retreat. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxv.  xxxiii.  574  The  enemie  . .  traced 
him  hard  at  heeles  in  his  dismarch  [ abenntium ]. 

Disma'rk,  v.  rare.  [ad.  obs.  F.  desmarquer 
(now  demarquer )  ‘  to  take  away  the  marke  from  ’.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  (distinguishing)  marks. 

1632  Thomas  0/ Reading  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  I. 
146  Then  before  the  horse  should  go  from  thence,  he  would 
dismarke  him.  1894  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  850/1  Before  the 
horse  left  this,  the  man  dismarked  him,  cropped  his  ears,  etc. 

Disma'rket,  v.  [Dis-  7  b.]  trans.  To  deprive 
of  the  legal  character  and  privileges  of  a  market. 

1878  Daily  Nesus  13  Dec.,  The  Court  proposed  to  dismarket 
the  two  existing  Leadenhall  markets,  and  had  . .  applied  to 
Parliament  for  the  requisite  powers. 

+  Disma'rry,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  16th  c.  F. 
desmarier  ‘  to  diuorce,  vnwed,  or  vnmarrie’  (Colgr.), 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  marier  to  Makky.]  trans.  To 
annul  the  marriage  of. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  E'roiss.  II.  cxc.  [clxxxvi.]  583  He  was 
dismaryed,  and  maryed  agayne  to  another  gentylwoman. 

t  Disma'rshall,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  derange,  disorder,  throw  into  confusion. 

1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Flo7vers  Sion  31  What  was  dis- 
inarshalled  late  . .  Is  now  most  perfect  seen. 

+  Disma'sk,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  obs.  F.  desmasquer 
‘  to  vnmaske,  discouer,  pull,  or  take  off  his  maske  ’ 
(Cotgr.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  masque  Mask.]  trans. 
To  divest  of  a  mask  or  covering  ;  to  unmask. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.v.  ii.  296  Faire  Ladies  maskt,  are 
Roses  in  their  bud:  Dismaskt .  .Are  Angels  vailing  clouds, 
or  Roses  blowne.  1599  Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  184  Their 
plausible  pretences  being  now  dismasked.  1633  T.  Staf¬ 
ford  Pac .  Hib.  i.  (1821)  1  To  dismaske  themselves  of  that 
cloake  of  subjection  which  before  they  pretended.  1651 
Walton  in  Reliq.  Wot  ton  (1672)  213  The  Marquess  . . 
thought  best  to  dismask  his  Beard. 

Dismast  (dismerst),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Mast 
sb. ;  cf.  F.  dtmdter,  obs.  desmaster  (1680  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  trans.  To  deprive  (a  ship)  of  masts;  to 
break  down  the  masts  of. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  XVII.  486  She  fired  single  guns  at 
us,  in  order  to  dismast  us.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  u.  v.  172. 
1823  Lingard  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  17  His  ship  was  quickly  dis¬ 
masted  by  the  superior  fire  of  his  adversary.  1843  Prescott 
Mexico  (1850)  I.  200  A  furious  storm  . .  dismasted  his  ship. 

Hence  Disma  sted  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Disma  stment 
[cf.  F.  cUmdtement\  f  Disma’sture,  the  action  of 
dismasting  a  ship. 

1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  11.  749  The  hull  dismasted  there 
awhile  may  ride.  1781  Arbuthnot  in  JVestm.  Mag.  IX.  265 
My  letter  . .  will  have  acquainted  their  Lordships  with  the 
. .  dismasture  of  the  Bedford,  in  a  gale  of  wind.  1828 
Webster  refers  to  Marshall  for  Dismastment.  1868  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  I.  98  Leaky,  dismasted,  a  most  helpless  prey 
To  winds  and  waves. 

Disma'tch,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  Not 
to  match  or  suit.  Hence  Disma’tcliment. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Ba7'tas  I.  v.  907  Blush  not  (my  book) 
nor  think  it  thee  dismatches,To  beare  about  vpon  thy  paper- 
Tables,  Flies,  Butterflies,  [etc.].  1847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  in 
the  Air  iv.  (Hoppe), The  dismatchment  of  the  furniture. 

+  Dismaw-,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  c.]  trans. 
To  empty  out  from  the  maw. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  IV.  vii.  50  You  may  dismaw  ail  that 
you  have  in  your  troubled  heart  and  grieved  entrails. 

Dismay  (dism?1'),  sb.  [f.  Dismay  v.  Cf.  Sp. 
desmayo  a  swoon,  dismay,  Pg.  desmaio  a  fainting 
fit, It. sinago  (Korting,  2960),  from  the  corresp.  vbs.] 

Utter  loss  of  moral  courage  or  resolution  in  pros¬ 
pect  of  danger  or  difficulty ;  faintness  of  heart  from 
terror  or  from  feeling  of  inability  to  cope  with  peril 
or  calamity. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11,  xi.  41  Awhile  he  stood  in  this  aston¬ 
ishment,  Yet  would  he  not  for  all  his  great  dismay  Give  over 
to  effect  his  first  intent.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  111.  ii.  61 
With  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight,  then  thou  that 


mak’st  the  fray.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11. 422  Each  In  other's 
count’nance  red  his  own  dismay.  1740  Pnr/Eucid  viii. 
(R.),  Ev’n  hell's  grim  porter  shook  with  dire  dismay.  1791 
Cowper  Iliad  xii.  54  He  no  dismay  Conceives  or  terror  in  his 
noble  heart.  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  III.  56  Our  unfor¬ 
tunate  travellers,  contemplated  their  situation  . .  in  perfect 
dismay.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  V.  xl.  144  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  spread  universal  dismay  at  Thebes.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  1.  xii,  [She]  lifted,  .her  hands  in  mute  dismay. 

4  b.  Dismaying  influence  or  operation.  Obs. 

1594  Spenser  Amoretti lxxxvii,  I  wander  as  in  darkenesse 
of  the  night,  Affrayd  of  every  dangers  least  dismay.  1596 
—  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  50  Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay. 

Dismay  (dism^-),  vO  Forms  :  3-4  demay(e, 
4  demay3e,  desmai,  4-5  dismaye,  dysmay,  4- 
dismay,  (4-6  dismaie,  5  desmaye,  dis-,  dysamay). 
[Appears  to  represent  anOF.  or  AF.  typ e*desmaier, 
dlmaier  (Palsgr.  has  a  pa.  pple.  dismayd)  =  Sp. 
desmayar  ‘  to  dismay,  to  discourage  . .  to  swoune  ’ 
(Minsheti),  Pg.  desmaiar,  It.  sinagare  ‘  to  trou¬ 
ble,  to  vexe,  to  annoy  ’  (Florio),  Romanic  type 
*dismagare,  f.  dis-,  Dis-  4  +  -map-,  app.  ad.  OHG. 
magan  to  be  powerful  or  aide  (see  May  v.)  ;  cf. 
Amay,  Esmay,  representing  the  ordinary  OF.  form 
esmaier  :—*exmagdrei] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  moral  courage  at  the 
prospect  of  peril  or  trouble  ;  to  appal  or  paralyze 
with  fear  or  the  feeling  of  being  undone ;  utterly 
to  discourage,  daunt,  or  dishearten,  ref.  4  To  be 
filled  with  dismay ;  to  lose  courage  entirely. 

1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (1724)  156  He  wende  for)?,  and  so3te  out 
here  fon,  Some  heo  fonde  ligge  slepe,  heo  demayde  hem 
anon.  13. .  Guy  JVamv.  (A.)  1645  Nowe  gop  Gij  sore  des- 
maid,  His  woundes  him  han  iuel  afreyd.  c  1340  Gaw.  4>-  Gr. 
Knt.  470  Dere  dame,  to  day  demay  yow  neuer.  c  1350  lllitt. 
Palerne  3800  P0113I1  ]>ere  be  mani  mo  bun  ?e,  dismaie  je 
nou'jt  perfore.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxviii. 
64  He  helde  hym  self  ahasshed,  and  desmayed.  c  1430  Lydg. 
Chron.  Troy  v.  xxxvi,  In  herte  for  loue  disamayde.  1577 
B.  Googe  Heresbach’s  Hvsb.  111.  (1586)  154  That  both  with 
his  barking  he  may  discover,  and  with  his  sight  dismay  the 
Theefe.  1613  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  A  viii.  Let  not  this 
dismay  Thee.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <J-  F.  II.  xlvi.  730  The 
enemies  were  dispersed  and  dismayed.  1857  Longf.  Gold. 
Leg.  1.  Chamber  in  Castle  Vautsberg,  I  heard  . .  Of  your 
maladies.  .Which  neither  astonished  nor  dismayed  me. 

]-  2.  To  defeat  or  rout  by  sudden  onslaught.  Obs. 

[Cf.  1297  in  1.]  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  8  He.  .there  as- 
saies  His  foe  confused.  .That  horse  and  man  he  equally  dis- 
maies.  Ibid.  vi.  x.  13  When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that 
hloudy  fray  With  the  fierce  Lapithes  which  did  them  dismay. 

■)•  3.  intr.  To  become  utterly  discouraged  or  faint¬ 
hearted.  Obs.  » 

a  1373  Joseph  Arim.  31  Whon  Ioseph  herde  per-of,  he  bad 
hem  not  demay3en.  1309  Hawes  Past.  Fleas,  xxxiv.  v,  Be 
of  good  chere,  and  for  nothyng  dismaye.  1578  'I'.  N.  tr. 
Conq.  W.  India  227  For  all  those  bragges  Cortez  dismaide 
not.  1391  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  hi.  iii.  1  Dismay  not  (Princes) 
at  this  accident.  1596  J.  Nordkn  (title'),  A  Christian  . .  1 11- 
couragement  vnto  all  English  Subiects  not  to  dismaie  at  the 
Spanish  Threats. 

f  Dismay,  v.2  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  + 
May  sb.']  trans.  To  strip  of  May-blossom. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet.  (1888)99  And  may,  dis¬ 
mayed,  Thy  coronet  must  be. 

+  Dismayd,  ppl.  a.  (In  Spenser.)  Explained 
by  editors,  for  *dismade9  i.  e.  inis-niade ,  mis-shapen. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xi.  11  Whose  hideous  shapes  were 
like  to  feendes  of  hell,  Some  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to 
Apes,  dismayd. 

Dismayed  (dism^’d),  ppl .  a.  Also  4  desmaid, 
6  dismade,  6-8  -mai(e)d.  [f.  Dismay  v.1  +  -ed  1 .] 
Overwhelmed  with  fear,  etc. ;  appalled. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  765  The  Queene 
. .  sate  alone  alowe  . .  all  desolate,  and  dismayed.  1561 
IIollybush  Horn.  Apoth.  22  a,  Then  is  he  holye  dismade 
and  heavy.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  v.  196  Newes  was 
brought  the  Gouernor  by  a  dismaied  Messenger.  1743 
J.  Davidson  VEncid  viii.  238  Then  first  our  men  beheld 
Cacus  dismaid.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  218  His 
ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit . .  soon  roused  the  courage 
of  his  dismayed  countrymen. 

Dismayedness.  [f.  prec.  +  -HESS.]  Dis¬ 
mayed  state  or  condition  ;  utter  dispiritedness. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxii.  2  Hereupon  came  that 
dissmaydnesse  and  dread,  which  compelled  him  too  crave 
release  of  death.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  163  That 
shame  arfd  dismaiednesse  which  maketh  us  that  we  dare  not 
looke  a  man  in  the  face,  a  1649  Wi nth rov  Ne7U  Eng.  (1853) 
I.  12  There  appeared  no  fear  or  dismayedness  amoung  them. 
1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome  i.  19  Never  discovering  per¬ 
plexity,  dismayedness  . .  or  distrust. 

Dismayer.  [f.  Dismay  v.  +  -er  L]  One  who 
dismays  or  appals. 

1594  Southwell  M.  Magd.  Fun.  Tca'rcs  26  What  gained 
shee  by  their  comming,  but  . .  two  dismayers  of  her  hope  ? 
<21622  Ainsworth  Annot.  Ps.  liv.  5  (1639)  83  Daunting 
tyrants,  terrible  dismayers,  as  Saul  and  his  retinue. 

Dismay'ful,  a.  [f.  Dismay  sl>.  +  -fdl.]  Full 
of  or  fraught  with  dismay  ;  appalling. 

C1586  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cv.  ix,  For  cheerefull  lightes 
dismayfull  lightnings  shine.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  26 
Much  dismay’d  with  that  dismayfull  sight.  1628  R.  Hobart 
Edw.  If  cix,  In  that  sad  dismaifull  houre  of  dying.  1876 
G.  Macdonald  T.  Wingfield  vi,  That  thought  of  all  most 
dismayful. 

Hence  Dismay  fully  adv.,  in  dismay. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  viii.  38'  From  which  like  mazed 
deare  dismayfully  they  flew. 
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+  Dismaying,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dismay  v.  + 
-ingL]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Dismay  ;  daunting; 
dismay. 

13. .  A'.  Alts.  2801  Men  myghte  ther  y-seo  hondis  wrynge 
. .  Sway,  and  gret  dismayng.  1571  Goi.ding  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xlvi.  3  There  is  no  cause  of  dismaying  in  y*  faythfull..  1611 
Bible  Jer.  xlviii.  39  So  shall  Moab  be  a  derision,  and  a  dis¬ 
maying  to  all  them  about  him.  1666  Pepys  Diary  4  July, 
It  was  pure  dismaying  and  fear  which  made  them  all  run 
upon  the  *  Galloper  \ 

Dismaying,  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  dismays. 
1653  Gataker  Vind.  Annot.  Jer.  96  They  fil  mens  heds 
with  dismaying  fears.  1816  Scott  Bl.  Dwarf  ii.  They  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  with  a  readiness  which  he  felt  to  be  some¬ 
what  dismaying.  1817  Shelley  Rev .  Islam  11.  xix,  To  tread 
life’s  dismaying  wilderness  Without  one  smile  to  cheer. 
Hence  +  Dismayingly  adv.  Obs . 

1731  Bailey,  Dismayingly ,  dishearteningly. 

I)ismayl(e,  obs.  form  of  Dismail  v . 
t  Dismayment.  Obs.  [f.  Dismay  v.  +  -ment.] 
=  Dismay  so .,  dismaying. 

1600  F.  Walker  Sp.  Mandeville  66b,  He.  .bad  him  be  of 
good  courage,  and  shake  off  that  dismaiment.  a  1640  W. 
Fenner  Sacr.  Faithfull  (1648)  39  A  base  dismayment  of 
spirit  below  or  beneath  the  strength  that  is  in  a  man.  1642 
Rogers  Naaman  45  Naaman  heere  had  his  dismaiments. 

Disme  (ctaim),  var.  of  Dime  sb.  and  v.  The  sb ., 
besides  its  historical  use  in  the  senses  *  tenth  ’  and 
‘  tithe’,  is  used,  in  the  earliest  Eng.  book  on  the 
subject,  for  1  Decimal  arithmetic  ’,  also  attrib.  or 
as  adj.  = 6  decimal  \ 

1608  A.  Norton  {title)  Disme  :  The  Art  of  Tenths,  or  De- 
cimall  Arithmeticke . .  invented  by  Simon  Stevin.  Ibid .  C  j  b, 
Disme  is  a  kind  of  Arithmeticke,  invented  by  the  tenth  pro¬ 
gression  . .  by  which  also  all  accounts  . .  are  dispatched  by 
whole  numbers,  without  fractions  or  broken  numbers.  Ibid . 
C  ij  b,  The  numbers  of  the  second  and  third  Definitions  be¬ 
fore-going  [*364,  *3759]  are  generally  called  Disme  numbers. 
Ibid.,  There  are  3  orders  of  Disme  numbers  giuen. 

f  Dismea*nor,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  meanour 
in  Demeanour  :  cf.  Mismeanour.]  To  misbehave, 
misconduct  (oneself). 

1598  Barret  Theor.  War  res  iv.  i.  102  Taking,  .care,  .the 
souldiers  dismeanour  not  themselues. 

t  Dismea’surable,  a.  Obs.  Also  des-.  [a. 
OF.  desmesurable  (in  Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  + 
mesurable  Measurable.]  Beyond  measure,  im¬ 
moderate,  excessive.  Hence  Dismea-snra'bly  adv., 
immoderately,  excessively. 

1474  Caxton  Chcsse  hi.  vii.  H  viij,  I  make  them  liue  in 
misery  that  I  see  lyue  dismeasurably.  c  1477  —  Jason  16 
To  whom  he  gaf  so  demesurable  a  stroke  in  the  middes  of 
his  shelde  that  he  perced  hit.  Ibid,  31  To  the  knight., 
he  gaf  a  strook  so  dismesurably  that  he  clefte  his  hede. 

+  Dismea’SUre,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  dysme- 
sure.  [app.  a.  OF.  destnesuif,  pa.  pple.  of  des- 
mesurer :  see  next.]  =  Dismeasured. 

c  1400  tr.  Secrela  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  102  pay  shalle  hate 
pe  as  dysmesure. 

+  Dismea'sure,  w.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  desmesurer 
(Godef.)  to  go  to  excess  or  beyond  measure,  f.  des-, 
Dis-  4  +  mesurer  to  Measure.  Cf.  Sp.  desmesurar 
‘  to  be  vnmeasurable,  to  be  vnruly  ’  (Minsheu).] 
refl.  To  show  want  of  moderation  in  one’s  conduct. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  IVarres  11.  i.  19  It  is  his  part  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  offenders,  yet  in  such  sort,  that  he  dismeasure  him- 
selfe  with  none,  but  execute  the  same  with  great  moderation. 

t  Dismea-sured,  a.  Obs.  Also  des-,  dys-. 
[f.  Dis- +  Measured,  repr.  OF.  desmesur £] 

1.  Unmeasured ;  out  of  measure  ;  immoderate, 
excessive  ;  going  beyond  bounds,  unrestrained. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  123/3,  I..wende  to  haue  saued 
the  and  thou  art  desmesured  111  worldly  loue  and  flesshly. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Bij,  I  wyll 
not  that  my  penne  bee  so  dismeasured  to  reproue  so  rnuche 
the  aunciente  men.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy.  11.  ix.  43  Sapho  ..  in  a  fury  and  rage  of  a  love  dis- 
measured,  she  cast  her  selfe.  .into  the  Sea. 
b.  Excessive  in  size,  immense. 

1584  B.  R.  Herodotus  10  b,  A  wyld  bore  strangely  dis¬ 
measured  and  overgrowne. 

2.  Wrongly  measured  ;  in  false  measure. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueitara's  Bam.  Ep.  50  To  them  he  giueth 
ail  things  variable,  dismeasured,  and  by  false  weight. 

3.  as  adv.  Immoderately. 

1483  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  64  O  Paynym,  dysmesured  al  day 
thou  vauntest  the. 

t  Disme'dcLIe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [acl.  ONF.  des- 
medler,  OF.  desmesler,  -ineller  ‘  to  loosse,  open  . . 
disintangle’  (Cotgr.),  mod.F.  dimeter,  f.  des-,  Dis- 
4  +  medler,  mesler,  miler  to  mingle,  mix.]  Irons. 
To  unfasten,  loosen,  disentangle. 

1480  Caxton  Ovids  Met.  xiv.  xiii,  She  opened  her  breste 
.  4-and  dysmedlid  her  blonke  heeris. 

Dismember  (dismemboj),  v.  Forms:  4-6 
dis-, dysmembre,  5  desmembre,  5 -dismember; 
also  3-6  demembre :  see  Demember,  [a.  OF. 
desmembre-r  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  d&* 
membrer  —  Pr.,  Sp.,  and  It.  desmembrar ,  It.  di)s - 
membrare ,  med.L.  dismembrdre  and  demembrdre , 
f.  Dls-  4,  De-  6  +  membrum  limb.] 

1.  Ivans.  To  deprive  of  limbs  or  members ;  to  cut 
off  the  limbs  or  members  of;  to  tear  or  divide  limb 
from  limb.  (In  quot.  1697,  to  castrate.) 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  559  Most  reu}?e  it  was  ido,  pat  sir 
Simon  pc  olde  man  demembred  was  so.  c  1380  Sir  I  crumb. 


1159  pat  we  ne  scholde  to  depe  gon,  be  hangid  &  to-drawe, 
Ouper  be  demembrid  euerechoun.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3488 
Dyssmembrit  as  marters,  &  murtheret  to  dethe.  154°'* 
Elyot  Image  Gov.  46  Ye  woulde  with  your  owne  handes 
dismembre  hym  &  plucke  him  in  pieces.  _  a  1618  Raleigh 
Mahomet  42  Seeing  Ataulpho  entering . .  dismembi  ed  of  nose 
and  ears.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  11.  iii.  (1715)  204 
Some  were  so  rigid  Observers  of  the  rules  of  chastity  that . . 
they  dismember’d  themselves.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  in.  322 
Fowls  obscene  dismember’d  his  remains.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  286  To  be  torn  with  redhot  pincers,  smeared 
with  melted  lead,  and  dismembered  by  four  horses, 
b.  transf. 

1705  Stanhope  Paraphr .  III.  624  A  never  yet  repaired 
dismembring  of  this  Tree.  1726  Siielvocke  Voy.  round 
World  (1757)  257  Palm-cabbage  is  ..  the  head  of  this  tree, 
which  being  cut  off,  and  dismembered  of  its  great  spreading 
leaves,  [etc.].  1830  J.  G.  Strutt  Sylva Brit.  03  Its  branches 
are  so  tough  as  to  withstand  the  fury  of  gales  that  would 
dismember  most  other  trees.  1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst. 

I.  xxxi.  424  Their  eruption  dismembered  the  strata. 

c.  To  carve:  said  in  reference  to  herons  and 
some  other  birds.  Obs. 

1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  265  Termes  of  a  Kerver . . 
Dysmembre  that  heron.  1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <5*  Uplondyshm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  p.  xliv,  The  Kerver  . .  his  Knife  in  his  hande 
Dismembring  a  crane,  or  somewhat  deynteous.  1804  Farley 
Loud.  Art  Cookery  (ed.  10)  203  To  dismember  a  Hern.  Cut 
off  the  legs,  lace  the  breast  down  the  sides.  1885  Illustr. 
Loud.  News  10  Oct.  362/3. 

2.  fig.  To  divide  into  parts  or  sections,  so 
as  to  destroy  integrity ;  to  cut  up,  cut  to  pieces, 
mangle,  mutilate  :  in  recent  use  chiefly,  To  divide 
and  partition  (a  country  or  empire). 

1303  R.  Brunne  Hcuidl.  Synne  665  To  swere  grete  opys . . 
As  we  folys  do . .  Dysmembre  Iesu  alle  pat  we  may.  c  1330 
—  Chron.  (1810)  313  pe  coroune  forto  saue  Dismembred 
not  a  dele.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  cxlvii.  133  So  dyd 
this  Charlis  dismembre  and  cut  or  breke  the  enemyes  of 
Fraunce  throughe  his  hyghe  prowesse.  1585  Abp.  Sandys 
Serm.  (1841)  246  Such  doctrines  as  do  either  poison  the 
church  with  heresy,  or  dismember  and  rent  it  asunder  with 
schism.  1624  N.  De  Lawne  tr.  Du  Moulin' s  Logick  123 
He  . .  must  dismember  the  said  question  into  two  parts. 
1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  168  His  dominions  were 
dismembered.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  iii.  (1872)  106  Italy., 
poor  Italy  lies  dismembered,  scattered  asunder,  not  appear¬ 
ing  in  any  protocol  or  treaty  as  a  unity  at  all.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  ii.  §  2.  65  Mercia  had  been  dismembered  to  pro¬ 
vide  another  earldom  for  his  son. 

f3.  To  cut  off,  sever  from  the  body  (a  limb  or 
member).  (In  quot.  1616,  To  mangle  or  mutilate.) 
1580  [see  Dismembered  ppl.  a.  2].  1601  Holland  Pliny 

II.  423  When  any  part  of  the  body  is  cut  off  or  dismembred. 
1616  Surfl.  &.  Mahkii.  Country  Farme  126  The  slitting  of 
a  horses  nosthrils.  .by  dismembring  the  organ  or  instrument 
whereby  he  draweth  vp  the  aire,  doth  breed  in  him  a  greater 
difficultie  of  breathing.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  xx.  319 
A  hand,  or  foot  dismembred  from  the  body.  1694  tr.  Mil- 
toil's  Lett.  State  Feb.  an.  1655  Wks.  (1851)  330  The  wresting 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  from  Papal  Subjection,  as  it 
were  a  Horn  dismembred  from  the  Head  of  the  Beast. 

f  b .fig.  and  transf.  To  cut  off,  separate,  sever, 
from  the  main  body:  chiefly  in  reference  to  a  country 
or  region.  ?  Obs. 

1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  922  To  dismember  the  other 
Towns  of  Boeotia  from  the  city  of  Thebes.  1776  Gibbon 
Decl.  #  F.  I.  xiii.  271  Britain  was  thus  dismembered  from 
the  empire.  1802  R.  Brookes  Gazetteer  {yd..  i2)s.v.  Polotsk , 
Part  of  a  palatinate  of  Lithuania,  dismembered  from  Poland 
by  the  treaty  of  partition  in  1772.  c  1815  Jane  Austen 
Pcrsuas.  11.  ii,  Having  dismembered  himself  from  the 
paternal  tree. 

4.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  +  Member.]  To  cut  off  from  mem¬ 
bership. 

1649  Prynne  Vind.  Liberty  Eng.  10  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  . .  having  no  more  Authority  to  dis-member  their  fellow- 
members,  then  any  Judges,  .have  to  dis-judge.  .their  fellow 
Judges.  1683  T.  Hunt  Def.  Charter  Loud.  42  Leave  to 
go  out  of  that  Society,  and  dismember  themselves,  a  1734 
North  Lives  I.  175  The  parliament  met,  and  ..  the  new 
members  were  attacked  . .  and  were  soon  dismembered  by 
vote  of  the  house.  1884  S.  S.  Seal  in  Solicitors'  J ml . 
8  Nov.  30/2  Becoming  a  defaulter  ..  would  have  involved 
his  being  dismembered  from  the  Exchange. 

Hence  Disme'mbering  ppl.  a. 

1861  J.  G.  Sheppard  Fall  Rome  1.  59  Long  before  the  dis¬ 
membering  deed  of  Constantine. 

Dismembered,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  L] 

1.  Deprived,  of  members  or  limbs  ;  divided  limb 
from  limb ;  cut  or  broken  in  pieces ;  mangled, 
mutilated,  a.  lit. 

1552  Huloet,  Dismembred  or  lackynge  some  lymmes. 
a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Mcdit.  (1851)  152  We  have  seen 
mountebanks,  to  swallow  dismembered  toads.  1752  Foote 
Taste  11.  (ed.  4)  25  Let  me  embrace  the  dear,  dismember’d 
Bust !  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  vm,  Old  vases  and  dis¬ 
membered  idols. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  (In  quot.  1578  of  leaves: 
Divided,  cut.) 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  v.  xlviii.  612  The  leaves  be  almost  lyke 
the  leaves  of  Coriander,  but  dismembered  and^  parted  into 
smaller  jagges  or  frengis.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
85  This  dismembered  empire,  now  in  the  hands  of  many. 
1862  S.  Lucas  Secularia  5  Dubious  fragments  of  a  dis¬ 
membered  truth. 

c.  Her.  Of  a  charge  representing  an  animal  : 
Depicted  without  limbs  or  members  ;  or,  with  the 
members  separate  from  the  body  as  if  just  cut 
off. 

1572  Bossevvell  Armorie  11.  42  Howe  many  and  sundrie 
wayes  they  [Lions]  are  borne  in  armes,  as  . .  Couped,  Dis¬ 
membred,  Vulned.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Dismembered, 


in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  birds  that  have  neither  feet  nor 
legs ;  as  also  to  lions,  and  other  animals,  whose  members 
are  separated.  1882  Cussans  Her.  vi.  90  A  Lion  rampant 
dismembered  is  borne  by  the  Maitland  Family. 

+  2.  Cut  off  or  severed,  as  a  limb  or  member ; 
severed  from  the  main  body.  Obs. 

1580  North  Plutarch  (16 76)  729  When  these  poor  dis¬ 
membred  members  were  brought  to  Rome,  Antonius  . . 
commanded  his  head  and  his  hands  should  . .  be  set  up 
over  the  pulpit.  1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  <$•  Qnal .,  The 
dismembred  part  of  the  Plant  may  retain  the  texture  of  its 
more  stable  parts.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  57  They 
are  a  dismembered  branch  of  the  great  Appalachian  family. 

Dismemberer.  Also  5  de-.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-EK 1 .]  One  who  or  that  which  dismembers. 
(In  Puttenham,  the  rhetorical  figure  Dialysis.) 

1491  [see  Demembrer].  1589  Putteniiam  Eng.  Poesie  hi. 
xix.  (Arb.)  230  margin ,  Dialisis,  or  the  Dismembrer  . .  A 
maner  of  speach  not  vnlike  the  dilemma  of  the  Logicians. 
1865  W.  Kay  Crisis  Hupfcldiana  17  note,  So  much  even  the 
Dismemberers  are  compelled  to  allow.  1870  Daily  News 
27  Sept.,  When  ..  the  famous  ‘  dismemberer'  Frederick  II, 
obtained  impunity  for  his  rape  of  Western  Poland. 

Disme'mbering,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dismember  ;  dismem¬ 
berment. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  f  517  For  cristes  sake  ne  swereth 
nat  so  synfully  in  dismembrynge  of  Crist,  by  soule,  herte, 
bones,  and  body.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1596)  157/2  That 
no  bishop  nor  . .  elergie  should  be  at  the  judgement  of  anie 
mans  death  or  dismembring.  1612  Woodall  Sing.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  2  In  dismembring  of  the  legge  or  arm  below 
the  knee  or  elbow.  1677  Govt.  Venice  75  The  dismembring 
of  Bressia  ..  from  the  Dutchy  of  Milan.  1816  Keatinge 
Trav.  (1817)  I.  244  Shooting,  beheading,  maiming,  and  dis¬ 
membering,  all  are  executed  as  the  monarch  awards  upon 
the  spot. 

+  2.  concr.  A  division  into  members ;  a  separate 
member  or  part.  Obs.  rare. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  iii.  x.  (1632)  570  Of  so  many  dis- 
membrings  [Fr.  membres]  that  Sufficiency  hath,  patience 
sufficeth  us. 

3.  attrib. 

1612  Woodall  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  5  The  dismem¬ 
bring  saw.  1715  Kersey,  D  is  mem  bring-  knife ,  a  Surgeon’s 
Instrument  to  cut  off  a  Limb,  etc. 

Dismemberment.  [f.  Dismember  v.  + 
-ment:  cf.  OF.  desme/nbrementy  mod.F.  de-.] 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  of  members  or  limbs,  or 
of  dividing  limb  from  limb. 

1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  45  The,. dismember¬ 
ments  and  lingering  deaths  that  insects  often  suffer.  1816 
Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  245  Thus  dismemberment  is  now 
the  usual  punishment  for  crimes,  whereby  death  is  supposed 
to  be  earned. 

2.  transf  and  fig.  Division  of  a  whole  into  parts 
or  sections,  so  as  to  destroy  its  integrity ;  cutting 
to  pieces,  partition  (e.g.  of  a  country  or  empire). 

a  1751  Bolingbroke  The  Occasional  Writer  No.  11  (R.) 
To  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  their  monarchy.  1772 
Ann.  Reg.  2  The  present  violent  dismemberment  and  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland.  1849  Cobden  Speeches  69  Now,  don’t  give 
faith  to  the  idea  . .  that  self-government  for  the  colonies  is 
the  same  thing  as  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  1866 
Felton  Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Gr.  I.  vii.  iii  Modern  criticism  has. . 
attempted  the  same  process  of  dismemberment  as  with  the 
Iliad. 

b.  Separation  from  the  main  body.  rare. 

1838  Prescott  Ferd.  <$■  Is.  (1846)  I.  ii,  Aversion  ..  to  the 
dismemberment  of  their  country  from  the  Aragonese  mon¬ 
archy.  Ibid.  I.  v.  233  Isabella  . .  would  not  consent:  to  the 
dismemberment  of  a  single  inch  of  the  Castilian  territory. 

c.  quasi -concr.  A  detached  part  formed  by  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  main  body. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  98  This  order  approaches 
more  near  to  Urticeae  and  Cupuliferse  than  either  Platanese 
or  Salicineae,  which  may  be  considered  dismemberments^  of 
it.  1873  Mivart  Elan .  Anat.  iv.  169  An  extra  bone  which 
exists  in  many  vertebrates,  .is  most  probably  a  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  scaphoid. 

3.  Expulsion  or  cutting  off  from  membership. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  ( 1828)  III.  262  Reports  from  the 

Committee  of  Privileges  and  Dismemberment. 

Di'smembrate,  w.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  dismembrdre  to  Dismembek.]  trails.  To 
disintegrate  or  dismember  ;  spec,  so  as  to  separate 
the  flour  from  the  bran  after  grinding. 

1877  Specif.  Pnteut  No.  4099  (Pieper),  The  design  of  a 
machine  by  which  the  products  obtained  from  roller  mills 
may  be  finally  reduced  or  ‘  dismembrated ’. 

t  Dismembra'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  dis- 
■membrdtidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  dismembrdre :  see 
-ATiON.  Cf.  OF.  demanbraiion  (1366  in  Godef.), 
and  Demembration.]  =  Dismemberment. 

1597  fsee  Demembration].  1653  Gataker  Vind.  Annot. 
i  *)er.  175  A  very  maimed  and  mangled  dismembration  and 
|  deartuation,  rather  then  division  and  distribution  of  it. 
1822  Scott  Nigel  xxx,  Prosecuted  on  the  lesser  offence. . 
usque  ad  mutilationem ,  even  to  dismemberation. 

Di  smembrator.  [agent-n.  f.  med.L.  dis¬ 
membrdre  to  Dismember.]  Something  that  dis- 
membrates  or  disintegrates ;  spec,  an  apparatus 
for  separating  flour  from  bran,  after  crushing  in  a 
roller  mill. 

1877  Specif.  Patent  No.  4099  (Pieper)  A  dismembrator  for 
flour  mills.  1881  Times  18  May  6/1  To  divide  and  scatter 
the  crushed  meal . .  the  meal  passes  through  a  dismem¬ 
brator,  consisting  of  discs_  armed  with  pins  or  pegs,  one 
rapidly  rotating  disc  driving  the  stuff  between  the  pins 
upon  [another]  stationary  [disc]. 


DISMERIT. 
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DISMISSION. 


+  Disme’rit,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  a  +  Meliit 
v.  or  sb.  :  cf.  Demerit  v.  2-4.] 

1.  a.  trails.  To  deprive  of  merit,  take  away  the 
merit  of;  —Demerit  v.  2.  b.  intr.  To  lose 
merit,  incur  blame;  cf.  Demerit  v.  4. 

1484  Caxton  Fables  of  AE  sop  ir.  xix,  An  almesse  that  is 
done  for  vayne  glorye  is  not  merited  but  dismeryted.  1622 
Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  11.  76  Neither  my 
service  dis-merited  with  My  Lord,  nor  their  friendship 
fayled  me  at  my  need. 

2.  trans.  To  fail  to  merit ;  =  Demerit  v.  3. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  dt  A  If.  1.  58  Since  they 
have  dis-merited  this  [blessing]  by  disobedience.  1629  — 
tr.  Fonseca's  Dev.  Contempl.  409  Our  Sauior.  .would  therby 
giue  her  occasion  to  confesse  her  fault,  and  not  to  dismerit 
the  mercie  that  was  offered  vnto  her. 

t  Disme'ttled,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Dm-  7  a.] 
Deprived  or  devoid  of  mettle  ;  spiritless. 

1630  Llewellyn  Pref  Verses  J.  Gregory's  Posthuma, 
Graie  Customs  which  our  dead  dismettled  sloth  Gave  up. 

+  Dismi'ght,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  might,  render  powerless. 

C1586  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxxi.  vii,  Make  them  fall 
disgraced,  shamed,  All  dissmighted,  all  diffamed. 

t  Dismi'ngle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis- 6.]  trans. 
To  extricate,  disentangle  (  =  F.  dimiler). 

1669  Gale  True  Idea  Jansenisme  90  Things  being  thus 
dismingled  and  differenced. 

Disminion,  disminister,  vbs. :  see  Dis-  7  b. 

Dismiss  (dismi-s),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dis¬ 
missed  ;  in  5-7  dismyste,  -mist.  [app.  f.  L. 
dTmiss -  ppl.  stem  of  dimittcre  to  send  away  (see 
Dimit)  with  the  prefix  altered  to  Dis-  after  the 
already  existing  Dismit,  OF.  desmetre.  It  appears 
to  occur  first  in  the  pa.  pple.  dismissed,  used 
by  Caxton  (see  sense  3)  to  render  the  OF.  pa.  pple. 
desmis  (  =  L.  dimissus ),  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  way  by  which  dismiss  became  at 
length  the  accepted  Eng.  repr.  of  L.  dimittcre  in 
all  its  senses.  It  was  preceded  in  use  by  Dismit, 
and  had  to  contend  in  1 6—1 7th  c.  with  the  etymo¬ 
logically  more  regular  forms  Dimit,  Dimiss,  as 
well  as  Demit  ».2  (from  F.  dimettre ).] 

1.  trans.  To  send  away  in  various  directions, 
disperse,  dissolve  (a  gathering  of  people,  etc.) ;  to 
disband  (an  army,  etc.). 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  xix.  41  He  dismissed  the  as- 
semblie.  1396  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  104,  I  may  dismisse 
this  Court.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  vi.  16  Rely¬ 
ing  on  this  Treaty  of  Peace  he  dismist  his  Army.  1673 
Ray  Jo  urn.  Low  C.  Venice  181  After  this  . .  the  Council  is 
dismist.  1784  Covvper  Tiroc.  624  Dismiss  their  cares  when 
they  dismiss  their  flock.  1819  Siielley  Cenci  I.  iii.  93  For 
God’s  sake  Let  me  dismiss  the  guests  ! 

b.  intr.  (for  rejl.)  To  disperse  from  ordered 
assembly ;  to  break  ranks  by  word  of  command. 

1809  A.  Adam  in  Scott  Pam.  Lett.  (1894)  I.  155  He.. added 
faintly,  ‘  But  it  grows  dark,  very  dark,  the  boys  may  dismiss '. 
4837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  vn.  ix.  (1872)  I.  240  Finally  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  is  harangued,  .and  dismisses  for  this  night. 
1859  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  II.  xcviii.  86  A  ministry, 
which  . .  scatters  the  boasted  counsellors,  like  a  battalion 
on  the  word  ‘  Dis-miss  ’. 

2.  trans.  To  send  away  (a  person)  ;  to  give  per¬ 
mission  to  go ;  to  bid  depart. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV.  (an.  10)  214  b,  So  with  fayre 
wordes._.he  dismissed  the  messengers.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen. 
VI,  hi.  ii.  78  Please  you  dismisse  me,  eyther  with  I,  or  no. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  108  We  can  . .  dismiss  thee  ere  the 
^Morning  shine.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  50 
To  dismiss  my  visitor.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  iv.  341  Your 
oath  is  broken :  we  dismiss  you :  go. 

b.  transf.  To  send  forth  (a  thing);  to  let  go ; 
to  give  issue  or  egress  to. 

1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  i.  iii.  97  Life  being  wearie  of  these 
worldly  Barres,  Neuer  lacks  power  to  dismisse  it  selfe. 
1670  Cotton  Espemon  1.  iii.  116  In  a  moment  he  vomited 
out  a  life,  that  ought  not  to  have  been  dismist,  till  after  the 
horror  of  a  thousand  torments.  1768  Hawkeswortii  tr. 
Telemaque  xv.  (1784)  144/2  As  a  slinger  whirls  a  stone  that 
he  would  dismiss  with  all  his  strength.  1854  Owen  in 
Circ.  Sc.  ( c  1865)  II.  65/2  They  dismiss  the  great  optic  nerves 
by  a  notch. 

3.  To  send  away  or  remove  from  office,  employ¬ 
ment,  or  position ;  to  discharge,  discard,  expel. 
Const,  from,  +  of  and  double  obj. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  80  Zethephius  dismissed  of  his  office 
. .  attemprid  his  corage,  .so  well,  .that  [etc.  1.  1481  in  Eng. 

Gilds  (1870)  313  To  be  thysmyste  from  the  forsayde  frater- 
nyte.  1579  Lyly  EupJiues  (Arb.)  194,  I  meane  shortly  to 
sue  to  the  Empresse  to  be  dismissed  of  the  court.  1692 
Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  H*  369  Yesterday  Sir  John 
Lowther  was  dismist  the  treasury,  a  1700  Dryden  To 
Ld.  Clifford  (L.),  He  soon  dismiss’d  himself  from  state 
affairs.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  { 1840)  II.  iv.  72  They  dismissed 
them  the  society.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  477  The 
King  dismissed  those  of  his  ministers  who  still  opposed 
a  Spanish  policy. 

b.  To  discharge  from  service  (a  hired  vehicle, 
etc.). 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  299  Yet  did  they  not 
dismisse  their  hired  ships.  1836  Mahkyat  Japhet  lxxi.  137, 

1  dismissed  the  coach. 

+  4.  To  deprive  or  disappoint  of  or  from  some 
advantage.  Cf.  10  a.  Obs. 

<1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay mon  xx.  445  He  was  dys- 
inyssed  of  his  purpose.  1590  Webbe  Trav.  (Arb.)  22  The 
Turke  . .  might,  if  he  would,  dismisse  them  cleane  from 


bailing  any  water  at  all.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  111.  104  "I  he 
Galleys  . .  durst  not  enter  the  harbour  . .  The  Florentines 
being  dismissed  of  their  Galleys,  grew  discouraged. 

5.  To  release  or  discharge  from  confinement. 

[Dysmysse  in  Hal li well’s  ed.  of  Coventry  Alyst.  (1841)  315 

is  an  alteration  of  the  MS.  dymyssc.\ 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  Ixvi.  227  Persons 
taken  and  imprisoned  upon  excommunication  are  ordinarily 
dismist  without  satisfaction  to  the  Prelate.  1709  Stkype 
Ann.  Ref.  I.  i.  38  So  to  dismiss  them,  and  set  them  at 
liberty.  1783  J.  C.  Smyth  in  Med.  Cornmun.  I  146  She 
. .  was  dismissed  the  hospital,  perfectly  cured, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  i.  (1641)7/2  Blushing  Aurora 
had  yet  scarce  dismist  Mount  Libanus  from  the  Nights 
gloomy  Mist.  1839  De  Quincey  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862 
II.  29  Sometimes  a  fall  from  the  summit  of  awful  precipices 
has  dismissed  them  from  the  anguish  of  perplexity  . .  by 
dismissing  them  at  once  from  life. 

6.  To  discard,  reject;  esp.  (as  Latin  dlmittere) 
to  put  away,  repudiate  (a  wife).  Also  absol. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  67  Broome-groues ;  Whose 
shadow  the  dismissed  Batchelor  loues.  1614  Bp.  Hall 
Recoil.  Treat.  473  Whether  the  wronged  husband  . .  should 
retaine,  or  dismisse;  dismissing,  whether  he  may  marry. 
1625  Burges  Pers.  Tithes  34  God  . .  hath  dismissed  Leui, 
and  repealed  that  Law  of  Tithes.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases 
Consc.  393  Breach  of  wedlock  . .  for  which  only  had  they 
dismissed  their  wives.  1834  S.  Gobat  Abyssinia 346  When, 
therefore,  a  man  has  dismissed  his  third  wife. 

7.  To  put  away,  lay  aside,  divest  oneself  of,  get 
rid  of.  (Now  rare  with  regard  to  things  material.) 

1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  (1677)  162  [Gods]  can  their  form 
dismiss,  And,  when  they  will,  put  on  a  new  disguise.  1683 
Mrs.  Behn  Young  King  v.  i.  53  Dismiss  her  fetters,  and  if 
she  please  Let  her  have  Garments  suitable  to  her  sex.  a  1700 
Dryden  Ovid’s  Met.  1.  (R.)  The  crafty  God  His  wings 
dismiss’d,  but  still  retain’d  his  rod.  1772  Johnson  Lett, 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  o  Nov.,  This  will  soon  dismiss  all  incum¬ 
brances  ;  and  when  no  interest  is  paid,  you  will  begin 
annually  to  lay  up.  1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  ( 1874)  I. 
xxviii.  325  That  the  architrave  shall  entirely  dismiss  its 
three  meagre  lines. 

8.  To  put  away  from  the  mind,  leave  out  of  con¬ 
sideration,  cease  to  entertain  (ideas,  emotions,  etc.). 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  4*  Ad.  425  Dismiss  your  vows,  your 
feigned  tears.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  282  Dismissing  quite 
All  thoughts  of  Warr.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  vii.  10 
He,  smiling,  said,  Dismiss  your  Fear.  1784  Cowper  Task 
vi.  442  Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart,  But 
God  will  never.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  17  June  5/1  We  may 
dismiss  any  apprehension  that  the  political  affairs  of  Egypt 
will  be  taken  in  charge. 

+  b.  To  allow  to  pass  out  of  mind  ;  to  forgive ; 
to  forgo.  Obs. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  11.  ii.  102  Those  . .  which  a 
dismis’d  offence  would  after  gaule.  1786  Wesley  Wks. 
(1872)  IV.  345  The  Elders  of  his  Church  . .  would  dismiss 
my  promise. 

9.  To  pass  from  the  consideration  or  the  literary 
treatment  of  (a  subject),  to  have  done  with,  bring 
to  an  end ;  hence  to  treat  of  summarily. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  Iud.SpP.  47  Before  we  dismiss  this  Dis¬ 
course,  it  may  be  noted  [etc.].  1709  Berkeley  Th.  Vision 

§40  Before  we  dismiss  this  subject.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  no  V  7,  I  shall  dismiss  this  Paper  with  a  Story  out  of 
Josephus.  1873  Tristram  Mood  v.  70  Both  De  Saulcy  and 
Lynch  have  dismissed  Kerak  very  shortly. 

10.  Law.  J*a.  refi.  (with  of  or  inf.')  To  relieve 
or  free  oneself  from  (a  legal  burden)  ;  to  deprive 
or  exclude  oneself  from  (a  legal  advantage).  Obs. 

1562  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  xxxi.  356  Thereby  to  be 
dismissed  of  all  action  of  debt  or  trespass.  1574  tr.  Little¬ 
ton's  Tenures  53  b,  Shee  hatlie  utterlye  dismissed  her  selfe 
to  have  anye  parte  of  the  tenementes.  a  1626  Bacon  Max. 
4*  Uses  Com.  Law  xvii.  (1636)  64  The  Court  may  dismisse 
themselves  of  discussing  the  matter  by  examination.  1642 
Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  448.  193  The  husband  doth  presently 
dismisse  himselfe  of  the  possession. 

b.  To  send  out  of  court,  refuse  further  hearing 
to,  reject  (a  claim  or  action). 

1607  Shaks.  Cor .  11.  i.  85  You  . .  dismisse  the  Controuersie 
bleeding.  1713  Swift  Cadenus  4*  Vanessa  Wks.  1755  III. 
11.  5  Therefore  he  humbly  would  insist,  The  bill  might  be 
with  costs  dismist.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  352  The 
appeal  should  be  dismissed  and  the  decree  affirmed.  1891 
Law  Times  XCII.  93/2  The  plaintiffs  action  was  dismissed 
with  costs. 

Hence  Dismissed  (dismrst)  ppl.  a.,  Dismissing 
vbl.  sb.  # 

1603-10  Jsee  8  b,  6,  above].  1611  Cotgr.,  Manumission , 
a  manumission,  or  dismissing.  1627  [see  Dismission  2  b]. 
1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  266  ‘What  is  the 
!  reason  of  this  person’s  dismissing  of  his  servant  so  hastily  ?  ’ 

t  Dismi'SS,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  An  act  of 
j  dismissing,  a  dismissal ;  also,  a  document  embody- 
i  ing  a  dismissal. 

1589  Raleigh  Let.  in  N.  4-  Q.  Ser.  in.  IV.  3  Order  from  the 
Queen  for  a  dismis  of  their  cavelacions.  1618  L.  Parsons 
in  Lismore  Papers  (1887)  Ser.  11.  II.  154,  I  send  away  this 
bearer  . .  with  his  dissmiss  hereinclosed.  1645  Milton 
Tetrach .  Wks.  1738  I.  265  Provided  that  the  dismiss  was 
not  without  reasonable  conditions  to  the  Wife.  1678  Mas¬ 
sacre  lrel.  2  The  Priests  gave  the  People  a  dismiss  at  Mass. 
1705  De  Foe  Review  17  Feb.  in  Arb.  Garner  Mil.  624  At 
the  dismiss  of  their  work. 

Dismissal  (dismi-sal).  [f.  Dismiss®.  +  -al;  cf. 
committal,  refusal,  upheaval.  A  recent  word  equi¬ 
valent  to,  and  now  tending  to  displace  the  more 
regular  Dismission.]  = Dismission,  q.v.  for  de¬ 
tail  of  senses. 

Not  in  Johnson  or  Ash.  z8i8  Tone,  Dismissal,  a  word 


of  recent  use  for  dismission.  1825  Jamieson,  Dismissal, 
Mr,  Todd  has  introduced  this  as  ‘a  word  of  recent  usage 
for  dismission  ’.  But  it  is  of  long  standing  in  Scotland. 

a  1806  Bp.  Horsley  Serin,  xxxviii.  11826)468  ‘Send  her 
away  ’,  that  is,  grant  her  petition,  and  give  her  her  dismissal. 
1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  v,  Never  conceived  the  possibility  of 
such  a  tiling  as  dismissal..  1842-3  Grove  Corr.  P/iys.  Forces 
3  iL.)  Requesting,  .dismissal  from  the  minds  of  my  readers 
of  preconceived  views.  1849  M acaula y  Hist.  Eng.  II.  13 
His  dismissal  produced  a  great  sensation.  1885  IVeekly 
Notes  28  Mar.  67/1  Notwithstanding  the  dismissal  of  the 
action.  1889  J.  M.  Duncan  Lect.  Dis.  Women  x.vi.  120 
This  patient  has  returned  since  dismissal  [from  hospital]. 

attrib.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Mar.  6/1  The  matron’s 
exercise  of  her  dismissal  powers. 

Dismissible  (dismi'sib’l),  a.  Also  -able, 
[f.  Dismiss  v.,  on  analogy  of  permissible  :  see  -ble.] 
Liable  to  be  dismissed  or  discharged. 

1824  Examiner  422/2  A  motion  . .  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Recorder— if  he  be  dismissable.  1863  Sat.  Rev.  370  A  King 
j  dismissible  on  proof  of  legal  crime.  1876  Grant  Burgh 
Sch.  Scott.  11.  xii.  322  The  teachers  . .  are  appointed  and 
dismissible  by  the  rector. 

Dismissing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  dismisses.  Hence  Dismissingly  adv.,  with 
a  tendency  to  dismiss. 

1802  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1803)  VI.  133  He  received  his 
dismissing  fee  of  five  guineas.  1880  G.  Meredith  f  rag. 
Com.  xvii.  (1892)  236  She.. very  bluntly  and  dismissingly 
felt  now  that  his  madness  was  at  its  climax. 

Dismission  (dismrjan).  [n.  of  action  from 
Dismiss  v.,  corresponding  to  L.  dimissidn-em  and 
OF.  desmission  ‘dismissing,  forgoing,  resignation 
etc.  (Cotgr.),  mod.F.  dimission  renunciation.  See 
the  doublets  Dimission  and  Demission  2  ]  The 
action  of  dismissing ;  the  fact  of  being  dismissed. 
Now  largely  replaced  in  all  senses  by  the  equivalent 
Dismissal,  q.v. 

1.  The  formal  dispersion,  or  sending  away  in 
various  directions,  of  an  assemblage  of  persons; 
disbanding  of  troops. 

a  1646  J.  Gregory  De  AEris  et  Epochis  in  Posthuma  (1650) 
139  The  Indictions  began  at  the  verie  dismission  of  the 
Nicene  Council.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival’s  Iron  Age  252 
To  content  themselves  with  that  dismission  of  the  new 
Troops,  which  was  already  made.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4840/2 
The  Diet . .  had  this  Day  a  final  Dismission.  1798  Wellesley 
in  Owen  Desp.  56  The  dismission  of  the  French  corps  raised 
at  Mauritius  would  discourage  other  adventurers  of  that 
nation.  1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  406  Watching  their  twelve 
o’clock  dismission  from  school. 

2.  The  sending  away  of  a  person ;  permission  to 
go,  leave  to  depart ;  often  in  earlier  use,  formal 

!  leave-taking. 

1608  Bp.  Hall  Char.  Virtues  4*  V.,  Busie-Bodic  81  Hee 
runnes  to  them,  .and  after  many  thanks  and  dismissions  is 
hardly  intreated  silence.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  250 

l  After  this  dismission  of  Hobab,  Israel  began  to  march  to¬ 
wards  the  Desarts.  1660  F.  Brooke  trt  Le  Blanc’s  Trav. 
190  The  King.. in  presence  of  all  the  Court,  gives  him  a  dis¬ 
mission.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus.  (1721)  31  To  give 
a  civil  dismission  to  the  visitants.  _  1791  Covvper  Odyss.  xv. 
19  From  brave  Menelaus  ask  Dismission  hence. 

b.  A  sending  away  from,  or  ushering  out  of,  life. 
1627  Donne  Serin,  xxviii.  282  There  falls  . .  a  Dismission, 
a  dismissing  out  of  this  world.  1685  N.  Mather  in  C.  Mather 
:  Magn.  Chr.  (1853)  II.  168  Dissolution,  .is  but  a  dismission  of 
the  spirit  into  its  happiness.  1734  Watts  Reliq.  Juv.  (1789) 
126  Give  me  a  glorious  dismission  into  that  intellectual  and 
blissful  world.  1795  Gibbon  A  utobiog.  92  The  final  dismission 
of  the  hero  through  the  ivory  gate. 

3.  Deprivation  of  office,  dignity,  or  position  ; 
discharge  from  service. 

1547  Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I.  187  Synce  the  dismis¬ 
sion  of  my  Lord  Wriothesley,  late  Chauncelor.  1670  Milton 
Hist.  Eng.  11.  Wks.  (1851)  76  He  was  fain  at  length  to  seek 
a  dismission  from  his  charge.  1754  Richardson  Grandison 
(1781)  VII.  vi.  27  The  power,  madam,  of  change  or  dismission 
thro’  the  house,  is  entirely  yours.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  ii, 

!  Pains,  penalties,  and  threats  of  dismission  were  denounced 
in  vain.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  431  To  be  punished 
j  by  dismission  from  the  public  service. 

b.  The  written  or  spoken  form  of  words  in  which 
such  discharge  is  couched. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  4*  Cl.  1.  i.  26  Your  dismission  Is  come 
from  Csesar,  therefore  heare  it  Anthony.  1679  Crowne 
Ambit.  Statcsm.  1.  1  A  soft  dismission  stuft  with  downy 
words.  1786  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  8  Aug.,  The  general 
I  form  of  the  dismission  . .  is  in  these  words. 

4.  Release  from  confinement ;  setting  free,  libera- 
I  tion,  discharge. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Lev.  xvi.  10  That,  whose  lotte  was  to 
be  the  goate  of  dismission.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  319  The 
Jew  . .  slave  . .  at  his  dismission  was  to  have  a  gratuity  paid 

!  him.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  i.  38  marg.>  Order  for  dis¬ 
mission  of  prisoners  in  the  Queen’s  bench. 

attrib.  1777  Howard  Prisons  Eng.  (1780)  244  The  dis¬ 
mission  fee  of  each  prisoner  discharged  out  of  custody. 

5.  Rejection,  discarding;  esp.  repudiation  or  put¬ 
ting  away  of  a  wife. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  u.  iii.  57  You  in  all  obey  her,  Saue  when 
command  to  your  dismission  tends.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
iv.  Wks.  (1851)  30  Thence  this  wise  and  pious  Law  of  dis¬ 
mission  tooke  beginning.  1645  —  Colast.  ibid.  353  If  hee 
dismiss  her  with  a  beneficent  and  peacefull  dismission. 

6.  Putting  aside  from  consideration  ;  expulsion 
from  the  mind. 

1742  Young  _Nt.  Th.  v.  295  Friends  counsel  quick  dismis. 
sion  of  our  grief.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV. 
107  The  rectitude  of  Dryden’s  mind  was  sufficiently  shewn 
by  the  dismission  of  his  poetical  prejudices.  1830  Herschel 


DISMISSIVE. 
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DISNULL. 


Stud.  Nat.  Phil §  70  To  demand  of  him  an  instant  and 
peremptory  dismission  of  all  his  former  opinions. 

Dismissive  (dismrsiv),  a.  [f.  Dismiss  v.  + 
-1VE.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  dis¬ 
missal  ;  tending  to  dismiss ;  valedictory. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  Wks.  (1851)  221  The  law  of  Moses 
.  .only  requires  the  dismissive  writing  without  other  caution. 
1683  O.  U.  Parish  Ch.  no  Conventicles  32  The  Itemissa ,  or 
dismissive  Blessing.  1888  A.  S.  Wilson  Lyric  Hopeless 
Love  131  The  loves  peruse  the  leaf  To  find  no  revelancy 
there  Dismissive  of  unsolved  despair. 

t  Dismissment.  01s.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 
=  Dismission,  Dismissal. 

1591  Horsey  Trav .  (Hakl.  Soc.)  204  Glad  of  so  peaceable 
a  dismistment.  1650  T.  Bayly  Hcrba  Parietis  20  Maxi- 
manus  asked  . .  what  she  meant  by  that  strange  picture  . . 
adding,  moreover,  the  dismisment  of  the  artist. 

Dismissory  (dismi'ssri),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  Dismiss 

v. :  see  Dimissory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dismis¬ 
sion  or  leave-taking;  parting,  valedictory  ;  =  Di- 
misSory  1,  2. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  xxvi.  30  This  [Psalm]  they  began 
to  sing  after  that  dismissory  cup.  1664  H.  More  Myst. 
Iniq.  104  Ordained  without  Letters  dismissory. 

tB.  sb.  {pi.)  =  Dimissory  sb. 

1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  hi.  Crit.  Hist.  87  Dis- 
missories  or  Certificats  of  the  Orthodox  Ethicks  of  the 
Bearer. 

+  Dismi't,  v.  Ohs.  Also  4  dismette,  4-5  dis-, 
dysmytte.  [app.  a  latinized  adaptation,  through 
dismette ,  of  OF.  desmetre,  repr.  a  late  pop.  L.  type 
dismittere  instead  of  cl.  L.  dimittcre  (cf.  Dimit).] 

1.  trans.  To  send  away,  dismiss ;  to  let  go,  re¬ 
lease;  =  Dimit  v.  i  . 

1382  Wyclif  Acts  iii.  13  Whom  3e  . .  denyeden  bifore  the 
face  of  Pilate,  him  demynge  for  to  be  dismyttid  [Vulg. 
dimitti\  or  left.  Ibid.  xvii.  10  Bretheren  dismittiden  Poul 
and  Silas  in  to  Beroan. 

2.  rcjl.  To  divest  or  deprive  oneself  of;  to  sur¬ 
render,  relinquish.  Cf.  Dismiss  v.  10  a. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  536  As  longe  as  Jxm 
may3t  holde  in  honde,  Dismette  ]>e  noujt  of  hi  londe 
[Fr.  Taunt  cum  poyez  alcyne  trcre,  Ne  vus  demettez  de 
vostre  tore].  1394  Recognizance  in  Collect.  Top.  4-  Gen. 
(1836)  III.  257  We  hadde  ous  fulliche  dismettyd  of  the  same 
londis.  c  1440  Partonope  7372  Gaudyn  and  Aupatryse  Have 
dyssmyttyde  him  clene  of  the  pryse.  1496  Dives  4-  Paup. 
(W.  de  W.)  iv.  iv.  164/1,  I  wolde  not  counseyll  theym  fully 
to  dysmytten  them  of  her  good. 

+  Dismo  rtgage,  v.  Ohs.  rare .  [Dis-  7  a.] 
trans.  To  free  from  mortgage,  disencumber. 

1640  Howell  Dodonds  G.  (1645)  52  He  dismorgag’d  the 
Crown  demeans. 

Dismount  (dismau-nt),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Mount 
v. :  peril,  after  OF .desmonter  (1 2-1 3th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  mod.F.  ddmonter  =  It.  disinontare ,  Sp. 
desmoiitar,  med.L.  disinontare  (Du  Cange).  Cf. 
also  obs.  doublet  Demount,  from  15th  c.  French.] 

I.  intransitive . 

1.  To  come  down  from  a  height;  to  descend. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  May  315  The  bright  Sunne 

gynneth  to  dismount.  1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  60 
Cupide  [had]  dismounted  from  his  mothers  lappe,  left  his 
bow,  and  quiuer  at  random.  1677  Crowne  Destr.  Jeru¬ 
salem  1.  Song,  Dram.  Wks.  1873  II.  242  Day  is  dismounted 
on  the  watery  plain.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  76  If  dismounted 
from  the  rapid  cloud.  Me  with  his  whelming  wave  let 
Ocean  shrowd  1 

2.  To  get  down,  alight  ( from  a  horse  or  other 
animal;  also,  formerly,  from  a  vehicle). 

[1533  Bellenden  Livy  iii.  (1822)  295  Incontinent  the  hors- 
men  of  twa  legionis . .  demountit  haistilie  fra  thare  hors.] 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.v.  ii.  54,  I  will  dismount,  and  by  the 
Waggon  wheele.  Trot  like  a  Seruile  footeman.  1598  Barret 
Theor.  Warres  iv.  i.  102  Neither  yet  in  the  day  of  battell 
ought  he  to  dismount.  1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch. 
Shaks.  (1878)  I.  251  Dismount  thee  Muly  from  thy  chariot 
wheels.  1697  Dryden  V irg.  Georg.  Ded.  (1721)  I.  189  He 
.  .dismounted  from  the  Saddle.  1705  Lotid.  Gaz.  No.  4151/3 
Their  Dragoons  dismounted.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.  <$■  F.  1. 
(1846)  V.  16  He  instantly  dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim 
with  his  camel.  1832  W.  Irving  Alhambra  II.  174  Every 
horseman  was  obliged  to  dismount  at  the  gate. 

Jig.  1817  Keats  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  95,  I  am  in  a  fair 
way  now  to  come  to  a  conclusion  . .  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
mount  for  a  month  or  two. 
b.  spec,  of  a  stallion. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gent l .  Recreat.  v.  (1686)  17  Cold  water  to 
throw  on  the  Mare’s  Shape,  immediately  on  the  dismount¬ 
ing  of  the  Horse. 

II.  transitive. 

3.  To  come  down  from  (a  height  or  elevated  place) ; 
to  descend.  Obs.  (exc.  as  associated  with  next.) 

1589  Gold.  Mirr.  (1851)  10  Dismounting  thus  the  hill, 

I  did  retyre.  1620  Quarles  Jonah  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I 
(1848)131  He  straight  dismounts  his  throne.  1658  R.  Franck 
North.  Me?n.  (1821)  33  It’s  only  dismounting  our  apartments 
to  mount  our  horses.  1844  [see  Dismounting  below]. 

4.  To  get  off,  alight  from  (a  horse,  etc.). 

01620  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  30  Dismount  your  . . 
steeds.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  96  Hee  is  made 
to  dismount  his  Elephant.  1859  Reeve  Briitany  236  A 
peasant  has  just  dismounted  his  white  horse. 

5.  ( causal)  To  throw  down  from  a  horse,  etc. ; 
to  unseat,  unhorse. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iii.  vii.  84  Your  Horse  . .  would  trot 
as  well,  were  some  of  your  bragges  dismounted.  1633 
P.  Fletcher  Purple  1st.  xi.  xx,  The  Martial  Virgins  spear 
. .  dismounts  her  foe  on  dustie  plain.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 


I  vii.  19  Least  from  this  flying  Steed  unrein’d  . .  Dismounted, 
on  th’  Aleian  Field  I  fall.  1838  Lytton  Leila  11.  ii,  Several 
of  his  knights  were  dismounted. 

b.  To  deprive  of  horses  ;  the  opposite  of  mount 
=  to  supply  with  horses. 

1866  W.  Watson  Youatt's  Horse  vi.  (1872)  122  Diseases 
that  used  to  dismount  whole  troops. 

6.  To  remove  (a  thing)  from  that  on  which  it  has 
been  mounted  ;  esp.  to  take  or  throw  down  (a  gun 
or  cannon)  from  its  carriage  or  other  support,  either 
deliberately  for  tactical  purposes,  or  by  hostile 
missiles. 

1544  Exped.  Scott.  B  iij/i  One  of  our  peices,  with  shotte 
out  of  the  sayde  castel,  was  stroken  and  dismounted.  1585 
T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  1.  xix.  22  They  burst  one 
of  their  best  peeces,  and  dismounted  foure  other.  1625 
Markham  Soldiers  Accid.  26  Dismount  your  Musquet,  and 
carrie  it  with  the  Rest.  1659  D.  Pell  Ivipr.  Sea  542  Trees 
are  rent  up  by  the  roots,  and  out-housing  dismounted.  1707 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4359/2  One  of  our  Ships,  .had  dismounted 
T  wo  of  their  Batteries.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref. 
II.  345  Part  of  their  cannon . .  they  dismounted  and  placed  on 
mules.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  46/1  A  whole 
drawer-full  of  mounted  shells  may,  by  bad  handling,  be 
dismounted  from  their  tablet  at  one  shock. 

7.  To  take  (a  thing)  out  of  that  in  which  it  is  set 
or  enclosed ;  to  remove  (a  gem,  etc.)  from  its  set¬ 
ting  or  ‘  mount  ’ ;  to  take  (mechanism)  from  its 
framework,  take  to  pieces.  +  Dismount  thy  tuck 
(Shaks.) :  draw  thy  rapier  from  its  sheath. 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  in.  iv.  244.  1683  Burnet  tr.  More's 
Utopia  (1685)  98  Nor  will  Men  buy  it  [a  precious  stone] 
unless  it  be  dismounted  and  taken  out  of*  the  Gold.  1859 
Musketry  Instr.  13  When  the  lock  is  dismounted. 

8.  To  set,  put,  or  bring  down  from  an  elevated 
position;  to  lower.  ?  Obs.  (In  1597 fig-  from  6.) 

1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Compl.  281  His  watrie  eies  he  did 
dismount,  Whose  sightes  till  then  were  leaueled  on  my 
face.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Man  iv,  His  eyes  dis¬ 
mount  the  highest  starre.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  66  The  Doolaes  were  no  sooner  dismounted,  but  that 
thereout  issued  the  Amazones.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vn. 
1192  Soreeries  of  Sense  . .  Dismount  her  [the  soul]  from  her 
native  Wing. 

f  9.  Jig.  (largely  from  5)  :  a.  To  bring  down 
from  lofty  position  or  high  estimation  ;  to  cast 
down,  lower,  debase.  Obs. 

1608  Day  Law  Trickes  v.  (1881)  81  Now  Daughter  make 
thee  fit  To  combat  and  dismount  her  actiue  wit.  1654 
Whitlock  Zootomia  447  The  positive  Detractor  ..  dis¬ 
mounts  the  most  merited  Reputation  with  some  But.  a  1718 
Penn  Maxims  Wks.  1726  I.  824  Drunkenness  ..  spoils 
Health,  dismounts  the  Mind,  and  unmans  Men. 

+  b.  To  reduce  to  an  inferior  position,  degrade, 
depose  (a  person).  Obs. 

1607-12  Bacon  Ess.,  Superstition  (Arb.)  342  But  Super¬ 
stition  dismountes  all  this  [Sense,  Philosophy,  Piety,  etc.] 
and  erecteth  an  absolute  Tyranny,  in  the  minde  of  Men. 
1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  xiii.  (1739)  69  Dukes 
were  dismounted  without  conviction,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm. 
(1687)  I.  xxv.  344,  Did  not  Samuel  exercise  such  a  charity, 
when. .  injuriously  dismounted  from  his  authority? 

+  10.  To  reduce  to  a  plain ;  to  level.  Obs.  rare~l. 
1563  Sackville  Induct,  to  Mirr.  Mag.,  Xerxes..  Dis¬ 
mounted  hills,  and  made  the  vales  uprear. 

Hence  Dismounting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1560  Whitehorne  Ord.  Souldiours  (1588)  36  To  saue  the 
saide  artillerie  from  dismounting.  1654  Whitlock  Zoo- 
tomia  446  Cold  Praise  . .  or  Interruption  of  it,  with  a  Dis¬ 
mounting  But.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  272  Intended 
for  the  dismounting  of  the  confidence  of  the  wicked.  1844 
Disraeli  Coningsby  1.  i.  (L.),  The  number  of  stairs  ..  the 
time  their  mountings  and  dismountings  must  have  absorbed. 
1870  Daily  News  1 1  Nov.,  The  dismounting  of  the  heavy 
battery  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  . .  commenced  yesterday. 

Dismou'nt,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  An  act  or  method 
of  dismounting. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iii.  viii.  123  A  Tournament,  [led] 
to  an  Over-turne  ;  that,  to  a  Dismount.  1886  Cyclist  6  Oct. 
1325/1  The  pedal  dismount  is  the  best  for  this  form  of 
bicycle.  1888  Chicago  Advance  5  July,  Frequent  dismounts 
[from  bicycle]  in  connection  with  a  hot  pace,  are  fatiguing. 

Dismounted,///,  a.  [f.  Dismount  v.  +  -ed  h] 
a.  Off  one’s  horse ;  not  on  horseback,  b.  Of  a 
cannon  :  Dislodged  from  its  carriage. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iv.  xiv.  (1611)  225  He  beareth 
argent,  a  culuering  dismounted.  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cava¬ 
lier  (1840)  232  Our  dismounted  men  . .  lined  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  1765  Univ.  Mag.  XXXVII.  85/1  The  barrel  of 
a  dismounted  gun.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  19  Jan.  5/6  A  dis¬ 
mounted  party  of  the  same  regiment. 

+  Dismo  ve,  v.  Obs.  In  5  dis-,  dys-meve, 
-moeue.  [ad.  OF.  desmoveir,  desmo(u)voir  (14th 
c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  demouvoir ,  ad.  L.  dismovere , 
variant  (and  Romanic  form)  of  dimover e ,  f.  dis-, 
Dis-  1  +  movere  to  move.  For  the  vowel  change 
(- move )  see  Move.]  trans.  To  move  away,  re¬ 
move. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Mctam.  xv.  ix,  To  dismeve  away 
her  sorowe.  1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)71.  234  a/2 
The  montayne  of  Syon  . .  whiche  shall  be  neuer  dismoeued. 
1611  Florio,  Scomouere,  to  dismooue,  to  disorder. 

Dismxrrdered,  -nnrrderized,  ppl •  adjs. 
nonce-wds.  [Dis-  7  b.]  Divested  of  the  character 
of  murder  ;  pronounced  to  be  not  murder. 

1817  Bentham  Pari.  Reform  Introd.  140  note,  The  com¬ 
mission  of  legally  dismurdered  murders.  Ibid.,  The  per¬ 
petration  of  the  dismurderized  murders. 

Dismyssaries,  var.  Dimissakies,  Obs. 


+  Dismystery,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a  or  b.] 
trans.  To  divest  of  mystery. 

1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  4s  No  man.,  hath 
published  any  thing,  .to  dismystery  the  same  [draining]. 
Disna,  Sc.  =  does  not ;  see  Do  v. 
t  Disna'tural,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  desnaturel 
(in  Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  naturel  Natural  a.] 
Contrary  to  nature,  unnatural. 

[1292  Britton  i.  xxxii.  §  22  Si  tiels  clers  . .  soint  a  eus 
desnaturels].  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  i.  (1544)  2  b,  To  be- 
holde  a  thing  disnaturall.  c  1477  Caxton  jason  10  Ryght 
myserable  and  right  disnaturall  enuie.  1677  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  II.  iv.  223  Atheisme  is  a  proposition  so  disnatural, 
monstrose  and  difficult  to  be  establisht. 

Hence  f  Disna  turalness,  unnatural  behaviour. 
1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  vii,  Iason  . .  Receyued  hath 
penan  tallionis  Of  the  goddes  for  his  disnaturelnesse. 

t  Disna'tural,  v.  Obs.  [in  a.  f.prec.  adj. ;  in 
b.  f.  Dis-  8  +  Natural  a. :  cf.  next.]  a.  trans. 
or  intr.  To  make  or  become  unnatural ;  to  brutal¬ 
ize.  b.  trans.  =  Denaturalize  2,  Disnaturalize. 

1549  Compl.  Scott,  viii.  73  A1  pepil  ar  disnaturalit  fra  there 
gude  nature.. 3e  ar  mair  disnaturellit  nor  is  brutal  beystis. 
1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  70  Vpon  paine  to 
bee  disnaturalled  of  the  countrie. 

Denaturalize,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6 -(-Naturalize ; 
cf.  Sp.  desnaturalizar  ‘  to  banish,  to  outlaw  ’  (Min- 
sheu  1599).]  =  Denaturalize  v.  i,  2.  Hence 
Disnaturaiization  =  Denaturalization. 

a  1704  Locke  Hist.  Navigation  490  (Seager)  Magellan  .. 
renounced  his  country,  denaturalizing  himself  as  the  custom 
then  was.  1837  Southey  Doctor  cxv.  IV.  127  [If]  this  well- 
known  name  [Job] . .  were  disnaturalized  and  put  out  of 
use.  1874  Ld.  Stanley  Magellan  s  1  st  Voy.  p.  xi,  The 
custom  . .  of  disnaturaiization,  in  accordance  with  which, 
any  noble  who  felt  aggrieved,  formally  renounced  his  fealty 
to  the  sovereign. 

Disnature  (disn/c-tnu),  V.  [ad.  OF.  desna- 
turer  to  change  in  nature,  or  change  the  nature  of 
(Godef.),  ‘to  make  vnnaturall  ’  (Cotgr.),  It.  disna- 
turare.  See  Dis-  4  and  Nature.] 

+ 1.  intr.  To  get  into,  or  be  in,  an  unnatural  or 
disordered  condition ;  to  be  unhealthy.  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  xii.  37  So  . .  trauaylleth  phisyque 
to  brynge  Nature  to  poynt  thatdisnatureth  in  mannes  body 
whan  ony  maladye  or  sekenes  encombreth  hit. 

2.  trans.  To  render  unnatural ;  to  deprive  of 
natural  quality,  character,  appearance,  etc.  Hence 
Disnatured  ppl.  a. 

c  1450  Merlin  425  Ymage  repaired  and  disnatured  fro 
kynde,  holde  thy  pees.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1632)  493 
There  are  many  . .  who  think  to  honour  their  nature,  by 
disnaturing  themselues.  1753  Churchill  Gotham  iii.  18  Can 
the  stern  mother. .  From  her  disnatur’d  breast  tear  her  young 
child?  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit,  (1867)  307  A  sister  dis¬ 
natured  of  all  kin,  hastening  to  be  the  voluntary  accuser  of 
her  father.  1877  Blackie  IVise  Men  161  The  disnatured 
skin  Showed  livid,  flecked  with  crimson. 

+  Disnegle-ct,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  5  +  Neglect 
».]  trans.  To  neglect. 

1800  True  Briton  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jruls.  (1801)  IV.  50 
Disneglecting  his  duty,  out  of  nothing  but  a  piece  of  pride  ! 

t  Disne  rve,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a  + 
Nerved.:  cf.  obs.  F.  desnerver  (Cotgr.).]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  nerve  or  vigour;  to  weaken,  relax. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Mem.  Mortality  lxxxvi,  All  Idelness 
dis-natures  Wit,  dis-nerves  it.  Ibid,  [see  Disapt]. 

Disnest  (disne-st),  v.  rare.  [Dis-  7  c.] 
trans.  To  dislodge  from,  or  as  from,  a  nest ;  also, 
to  void  (as  a  nest)  <y"its  occupants. 

1596  Life  Scanderbeg  41  To  chastise  the  garrison  of  the 
Turkes,  and  to  chase  and  disnest  them  out  of  their  holde. 
a  1700  Dryden  Life  of  Lucian  (1711)43  To  disnest  Heaven 
of  so  many  immoral  and  debauch’d  Deities. 

+  Disnestle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Nes¬ 
tle.  Cf.  unnestle. ]  trans.  To  turn  out  of  a  nest. 

1626  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  221  Birds  are  disnestled 
from  the  kingdome  which  nature  hath  allowed  them. 

Disner,  disnier,  var.  Decener,  Obs. 
Disniche  (disni-tj),  v.  [f.  Dis-  70  +  Niche.] 
trans.  To  remove  from  its  niche. 

1889  Jrnl.  Educ.  1  June  280/1,  He  could  dis-niche,  so  to 
speak,  whom  he  pleased. 

t  Disno'ble,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis- 10.]  Ignoble, 
mean,  petty. 

1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell.  xxvm.  i.  326  A  disnoble 
[; ignobilem ]  advocat  and  defender  of  causes. 

-t-  Disno'ble,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  8  +  Noble  a. : 
cf.  obs.  F.  desnoblir  to  disgrace,  vilify  (Godef.).] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  nobility  or  grandeur  ;  to  Dis- 
ennoble. 

1622  H.  Sydenham  Serin.  Sol.  Occ.  11.  (1637)  30  The 
chiefest  complement  of  greatnesse  is  the  retinue,  take  away 
her  equipage  you  disnoble  it.  1638  O.  Sedgwicke  Serm. 
(1639)  36  O  Watch,  that  it  doth  not  dis-noble  and  staine  its 
excellency  by  a  sordid  league,  .with  sinfull  lusts. 

t  Disno'minate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  take  away  the  name  from. 

1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici  223  Reducing  it  unto  the  rank  of 
a  Village,  disnominating  it,  and  not  suffering  it  to  bear  the 
name  of  Caesar. 

Disnosed,  disnumber :  see  Dis-  7  a. 

+  Disnu'll,  V.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  dys-.  [f.  Dis- 
5  +  L.  null-us  none,  null :  cf.  Annul.  A  variant 
of  Denull,  Disannul.]  trans.  To  bring  to  no¬ 
thing,  do  away  with,  destroy. 


DISNUN. 
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DISOBSERVANT. 


1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  vm.  (1845)  31  To  dysnull  vyce 
and  the  vycious  to  blame.  Ibid.  xuv.  216  Dysnullynge  the 
sectes  of  false  idolatry. 

tDisnxrn,  v.  Ohs .  rare~°.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  + 
Nun  ;  cf.  disfriar. ]  trans.  To  deprive  of  nun’s 
orders ;  to  unnun. 

1611  Florio,  Dismonacare ,  to  vnfrier.  Also  to  disnunne. 
Disobedience  (disobrdiens).  Also  5  dys-, 
-aunce.  [a.  OF.  desob edimce  (in  Godef.)  ;  cf.  It. 
disubbidienza,  Sp.  desobediencia  ;  a  Romanic  form¬ 
ation  for  L.  inobedientia ,  f.  Dis-  4  +  L.  obedicntia 
Obedience.] 

The  fact  or  condition  of  being  disobedient ;  the 
withholding  of  obedience ;  neglect  or  refusal  to 
obey  ;  violation  of  a  command  by  omitting  to  con¬ 
form  to  it,  or  of  a  prohibition  by  acting  in  defiance 
of  it ;  an  instance  of  this. 

?  a  1400  A  rthur  230  To  vnderfang  oure  ordynaunce  ;  For 
J?y  dysobediaunce.  ^1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  143  (Matz.) 
For  disobedience  Disclaundrid  is  perpetually  my  name. 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xliv.  xiv,  Adam.  .And  Eve.  .the 
worlde  dampned  . .  By  disobedience.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  in. 
i.  1 17,  I  say  they  norisht  disobedience.  1644  Bp.  Hall 
Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  107  Our  wilfull  disobediences.  1776 
Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  \.  (1846)  I.  11  It  was  impossible  for 
cowardice  or  disobedience  to  escape  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment.  1875  Jowett  Plato  V.  412  He  who  obeys  the  law 
will  never  know  the  fatal  consequences  of  disobedience. 

b.  trans/.  Non-compliance  with  a  law  of  nature, 
an  influence,  or  the  like. 

a  1729  Blackmore  (J.),  If  planetary  orbs  the  sun  obey, 
Why  should  the  moon  disown  his  sovereign  sway?  . .  This 
disobedience  of  the  moon,  etc. 

+  Disobe*diency.  Ohs.  [f.  L.  disobedientia  : 
see  prec.  and  -ency.]  The  quality  of  being  dis¬ 
obedient. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  vii.  lviii,  The  out-let  Will  of 
Disobediency.  1614  R.  Tailor  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl 
hi.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  464  In  punishing  my  disobediency. 
1710  Strype  Life  Grindall ,  anno  1580  (R.),  You  might  .. 
have  corrected  the  disobediency  of  such. 

Disobedient  (dis<?brdient),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5 
dys-,  6  dishob-.  [a.  OF.  desobcdient  (in  Godef.)  ; 
cf.  It.  disubbidieiiie  (Florio),  Sp.  des obedient e ;  a 
Romanic  formation,  for  L.  inobedient-em ,  f.  Dis- 
4  +  L.  obedient-em  Obedient.] 

A.  adj.  Withholding  obedience;  refusing  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  obey ;  neglectful  or  not  observant  of  authori¬ 
tative  command  ;  guilty  of  breach  of  prescribed 
duty  ;  refractory,  rebellious. 

14..  Why  I  can't  be  a  Nun  272  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  145 
A-nother  lady  . .  That  hy3t  dame  dysobedyent  . .  set  now^t 
by  her  priores.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cv.  7  Oure  fathers  . . 
were  dishobedient  at  the  see.  1549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641) 
15  How  is  the  king  obeyed,  whose  wisest  be  withstanded, 
the  disobedientest  obeyed.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  687 
Michael  and  his  Powers  went  forth  to  tame  These  dis¬ 
obedient.  1819  Shelley  Cenci  in.  i.  316  Such  was  God’s 
scourge  for  disobedient  sons.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
xxxiv,  These  are  not  loving  subjects,  but  disobedient 
rebels. 

b.  transf  Unyielding,  intractable,  stubborn. 

1588  J.  Read  Comp  end.  Method  101  Growing  nigh  to 
the  manner  of  a  cancer,  and  disobedient  to  any  medicine. 
#1802  E.  Darwin  (Webster,  1828),  Medicines  . .  rendering 
peculiar  parts  of  the  system  disobedient  to  stimuli.  1843 
Carlyle  Past  <$•  Pr.  in.  x.  (1872)  165  Disobedient  Cotton 
fibre,  which  will  not . .  consent  to  cover  bare  backs. 

+  B.  sb.  A  disobedient  or  refractory  person. 

1548  Act  2-3  Edw.  VI ,  c.  23.  §  2  Inflicting  all  such  Pains 
upon  the  Disobedients.  a  1670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I. 
(1829)  70  Refusers  to  subscribe  the  covenant  ..  and  other 
disobedients. 

t  Disobedie  ntiary,  (a.)  and  sb.  nonce-wd. 
[f.  prec.  adj.  +  -ary.]  =prec.  sb. 

1537  Latimer  Serm.  \  Rem.  (1845)389  Pseudo-prophets 
. .  sly,  wily,  disobedientiaries  to  all  good  orders. 

Disobediently,  adv.  [f.  Disobedient  + 
-ly  -.]  In  a  disobedient  manner  ;  with  disregard 
of  commands. 

1548  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  209  Arrogantly  and 
disobediently  . .  contrary  to  an  expresse  commandement. 
1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  n.  ii.  (i6ir)  57  The  least  thing 
done  disobediently  towardes  God.  Mod.  These  boys  have 
behaved  most  disobediently. 

t  Disobei/sance.  Obs.  Also  4  des-,  5-6 
-aunce.  [a.  OF.  desobeissance  (13th  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
Darm.),  mod.F.  disob&,  f.  desobtfissant :  see  next 
and  -ance.]  =  Disobedience. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  I.  86  Now.  .To  telle  my  desobeissance. 
1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  x.  57  Adam  was  . . 
dampned  . .  for  disobeisaunce  to  the  hest  of  god.  1548 
Gest  Pr.  Masse  93  Canceled  owte  of  the  masse  boke,  as 
heresye  to  God  and  disobeysaunce  to  the  King. 

+  Disobeisant,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  des- 
obeissant  (13th  c.  in  Littre;  mod.  disobiissant),  pr. 
pple.  of  disobtir  to  Disobey.] 

A.  adj.  Not  submissive,  Disobedient.  B.  sb. 
A  rebel. 

c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  429  If  that  I  to  hyre  be 
founde  vntrewe,  Dishobeysaunt  or  wilful  necligent.  c  1430 
Lydg.  M in.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  143  Disobeisaunt  my  tithes 
for  to  paye.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  xliv.  148  To 
punysshe  them  that  be  dysobeysaunt  to  the  kynge  of 
Castell.  1542-3  Act  34  Hen.  VIII  (in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel. 
(1621)  241)  In  such  . .  perill  of  invasion  by  the  disobeysants, 
Irishrie, 


Disobey  (disob?1-),  v.  Also  4  des-,  4-6  dys-  ;  j 
5  dyshobeye.  [a.  F.  desol/ir  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  =  Pr.  desobedir,  It.  disubbidire Romanic 
dis-,  desobedtre,  for  late  L.  inobedlre ,  f.  Dis-  4  + 

L.  obedire  to  Obey.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  disobedient ;  not  to  obey. 

This  is  the  original  use  as  in  Fr.,  but  most  late  instances 
are  perhaps  absolute  uses  of  the  transitive  sense  2. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  86  perof  woll  I  desobeie.  1539  Ton- 
stall  Serm.  Palm  Sutia.  (1823)  26  Pride  . .  makethe  hym 
'  that  disobeyeth  to  contemne  to  obey.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
iii.  203  Man  disobeying.  Disloyal  breaks  his  fealtie.  1727- 
38  Gay  Fables  1.  xx.  24  His  bosom  burn’d  to  disobey.  1781 
Cowper  Hope  315  If  . .  some  headstrong  hardy  lout  Would 
disobey.  1886  Ruskin  Prxterita  I.  424  The  wish  to  dis¬ 
obey  is  already  disobedience. 

+  b.  Const,  to,  unto  [  =  F.  dtsobtir  ct  or  dative']. 

14..  Circumcision  in  Tuudale's  Vis.  88  Ey retykes  that 
falsly  dysobey  To  holy  chyrche.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  59  She.  .disobeyed  to  God  and  felle  in  his  yre.  1502 
Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  ii.  12  Whan  Adam  & 
eue  . .  dysobeyed  unto  god.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Eroiss.  II. 
xxxiii.  97  Moche  of  his  people  disobeyed  to  serue  hym. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  35  We  . .  disobey  to 
theyr  commaundementes. 

2.  trans.  [The  object  represents  an  earlier  dative  : 
cf.  F.  il  me  disobeit ,  he  disobeys  (to)  me.]  To  refuse 
or  neglect  to  obey  (any  one) ;  to  neglect  wilfully, 
transgress,  or  violate,  the  commands  or  orders  of 
(a  person  in  authority,  a  law,  etc.) ;  to  refuse  sub¬ 
mission  to. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  338  Her  owne  liege  ..  That  hem 
forsoke  and  disobeide.  Ibid.  III.  50  Ther  might  nothing 
hem  disobey,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tonr{  1868)  60  He  toke 
and  ete  thereof,  for  he  wolde  not  disobeie  her.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  xvi.  xi,  It  were  wel  done  . .  that  ye  dis- 
hobeye  not  the  auysyon.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VI 1 1,  c.  20.  §  2 
Mysgoverned.  persons  disobeyeng  your  lawes.  c  1532  Dewes 
Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1048  Nat  be  wyllyng  to  disobey 
you.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  59  Seeing  no 
meanes  of  disobeying  the  winds,  they  gave  their  violence 
way.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  61  i  Him  who  disobeyes  Me 
disobeyes.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian,  ii,  Where  is  the 
principle  which  shall  teach  you  to  disobey  a  father?  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  79  The  chief  magistrate  ..  will 
punish  those  who  disobey  God  and  the  law. 

Hence  Disobeying  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  1.  ii.  73  Every  disobeying 
person  that  payes  the  penalty. 

Disobeyal  (dis0b£**al).  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
An  act  of  disobeying. 

1889  Daily  News  31  July  3/4  Certain  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  followed  a  disobeyal  of  the  order  of  the  Court. 

f  Disobeyant,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  Disobey  v. 

+  -ant,  in  place  of  the  normal  Disobeisant.]  = 
Disobedient. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret .,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  122 
Some  of  the  Pepyl  ther  weryn  agaynys  hym  and  disobeiaunt. 

Disobey er  (dis^b^si).  [f.  Disobey  v.  + 
-er  l.]  One  who  disobeys  ;  a  recusant,  a  rebel. 

1SI3_75  Diurn.  Occur  rents  JBannatyne  Club)  69  Vnder 
the  payne  of  burnying  of  disobeyaris  vpoun  the  cheik. 

1653  A.  Wilson  Jas.  /.  11  A  strickt  Proclamation  threatens 
the  disobeyers.  1875  Kinglake  Crimea  (1877)  V.  i.  365 
A  wilful  disobeyer  of  orders. 

Disoblegiant,  obs.  var.  Desobligeant. 

1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  12  Sociables,  disoblegiants. 

+  Disobligation.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Obliga¬ 
tion;  after  disoblige.'] 

1.  Freedom  or  release  from  obligation. 

1616  Brent  tr.  Sarpis  Hist.  Council  Trent  (1676)  631 
The  place  doth  not  prove  a  dispensation,  that  is,  a  disobli- 
gation  from  the  Law.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11. 

41 1  (L.)  The  conscience  is  restored  to  liberty  and  dis- 
obligation.  1770  Monthly  Rev.  363  The  disobligation  . . 
being  cancelled,  .leaves  the  obligation  without  abatement. 

2.  A  disobliging  action  ;  an  act  that  either  negli¬ 
gently  or  purposely  thwarts  a  person’s  convenience 
or  wishes ;  a  piece  of  inconsiderate  treatment ;  a 
slight,  affront,  insult. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist .  Reb.  iv.  §  127  By  the  disobligations 
his  family  had  undergone  from  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1654  H.  L'Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  132  Noy .  .wheel’d  about 
..and  made  amends  with  his  future  service,  for  his  former 
dis-obligations.  1739  Cibber  Apol.  (1756)  I.  295  Mrs.  Old¬ 
field  receiv’d  it  rather  as  a  favour  than  a  disobligation. 
1788  Hist,  in  A nn.  Reg.  61  Russia  had . .  heaped  disobligation 
upon  disobligation,  in  her  transactions  with  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  fact  or  feeling  of  being  disobliged. 

1645  F.  Thorpe  in  Hull  Lett.  (1886)  120  To  sowe  seedes 
of  discention  and  disobligation  betwixt  the  two  nations. 
1713  Steele  Englishman  No.  1.  9,  I.. shall  never  give  a 
Vote  out  of  Peevishness  or  personal  Disobligation.  1754 
Richardson  Grandison  ( 1781)  III.  ix.  66  Your  Lordship’s 
good  resolutions  . .  must  be  built  on  a  better  foundation 
than  occasional  disgust  or  disobligation. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  feeling  ;  a  grudge. 

a  1754  Fielding  Jour?i.  Lisbon  1.  x,  Besides  his  disloyalty 
. .  I  have  private  disobligations  to  him. 

t  Diso'bligatory,  a.  [Dis-io.]  a.  Not  obli¬ 
gatory  or  binding,  b.  Releasing  from  obligation. 

a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Queries  of  State  Wks.  (17 11) 
177  All  oaths  unlawful . .  being  . .  null  and  disobligatory. 
^1649  Chas.  I  Let.  to  Heiiderson  Wks.  165  You  much 
mistake  in  alleaging  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
can  have  this  disobligatory  power. 

Disoblige  (disflbiai’dg),  v.  [ad.  F.  dtsobliger 
(1307  in  Godef.  Suppl.)  =  Sp.  desobligar,  It.  disob- 
bligare Romanic  *  disob ligdre,  f.  Dis-  4  +  L.  obit- 
gar  e  to  Oblige.] 


+1.  trans.  To  set  free  from  obligation  ;  to  release 
from  duty  or  engagement.  Const,  of,  from.  Obs. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  ix.  (1632)  545,  I  love  so  much 
to  disoblige  and  discharge  myselfe.  a  1649  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  V,  Wks.  (17111  79  To  disoblige  them¬ 
selves  of  their  greatest  duty.  1678  Cudworth  Intel l.  Sysl. 
895  They  . .  would  be  altogether  Disobliged,  and  Conse¬ 
quently,  might  Justly  break  any  Laws. 

absol.  1643  Milton  Divorce  v.  (1851)  74  A  particular  law 
absolving  and  disobliging  from  a  more  general  command. 

+  b.  To  disengage,  detach.  Obs. 

1647  W.  Strong  Trust  <$•  Acc.  Steward  14  Prodigality  of 
the  publique  purse  will  ever  disoblige  the  people  to  their 
Rulers.  1689  Temple  Misc.  1.  85  (Seager)The  failing  of  his 
design  was  thought  to  have  something  disobliged  him  from 
F ranee  ;  upon  whose  assistance  he  reckoned. 

2.  To  refuse  or  neglect  to  oblige  ;  not  to  consult 
or  comply  with  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  (a 
person)  ;  hence,  to  put  a  slight  upon,  affront,  offend. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  To  Rdr.  A  iv, 
Loth  to  disoblige  so  many  deserving  and  noble  personages. 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  (1843)  46/1  Colonel  Lesley., 
being  lately  disobliged  (as  they  called  it)  by  the  King,  that 
is,  denied  somewhat  he  had  a  mind  to  have.  1729  Franklin 
Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  25,  I  know  not  how  to  disoblige  her  so 
much  as  to  tell  her  I  should  be  glad  to  have  less  of  her 
company.  1787  S.  C.  Cox  P .  Williams ’  Rep.  I.  Notes  681 
His  daughter  Mabell  had  disobliged  him  by  turning  Roman 
Catholick.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  338  Impossible 
to  pay  marked  court  to  one  without  disobliging  the  rest. 

transf.  1698  Collier  Answ.  Congreve  (1730)  195  As  to 
the  Smut  [  =  indecency],  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  dis¬ 
oblige  the  Paper  with  any  of  it. 

absol.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  500  For  fear  of  disobliging 
by  our  refusal.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  II.  25,  I  would 
not  disoblige  on  purpose. 

+  b.  To  render  disobliging.  Obs .  rare. 

1716  Collier  tr.  A  Pa?iegyrick,jZ  Anxiety  and  Discontent 
is  apt  to  spoil  Peoples  Tempers,  and  disoblige  their  Be¬ 
haviour. 

3.  In  more  concrete  sense :  To  inconvenience,  in¬ 
commode,  annoy.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1668  [see  Disobliging  ppl.  a.].  1685  Travestin  Siege 
Newheusel  13  The  besieged ..  began  to  fire  upon  us  . .  by 
which  they  somewhat  disobliged  our  Battery.  1697  Col¬ 
lier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  11.  (1709)  1  I’m  afraid  I  may  dis¬ 
oblige  your  Business.  1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World 
387  They  disobliged  us  very  much  by  the  stench  of  their 
dung.  1851  S.  Judd  Margaret  11.  i.  (1881)  198,  I  ..  hope 
my  presence,  Madam,  will  not  disoblige  you. 

Hence  Disoblrged  ppl.  a.,  slighted,  affronted. 

1673  Lady's  Call.  1.  iii.  TP  22  Let  therefore  the  disoblig’d 
not  look  back  upon  the  injury.  1724  A.  Collins  Gr.  Chr. 
Relig.  186  Joiada..and  other  disoblig’d  Refugee  Jews. 
1814  Scott  Wav.  xxxii,  His  father  a  disobliged  and  dis¬ 
contented  courtier. 

Disobligeant,  obs.  var.  Desobligeant. 

1787  Ann  Hilditch  Rosa  de  Montmorien  I.  48  To  travel 
. .  in  the  very  disobligeant  which  Sterne  celebrates  in  his 
Sentimental  tour.  Ibid.  I.  49. 

Disobli’gement.  [f.  Disoblige  v.  +  -ment.] 

j-1.  Release  from  obligation ;  =  Disobligation  i. 

1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  36  If  I  make  a  covnant 
with  a  man  who  prove  afterward  a  monster  to  me,  I  should 
conceave  a  disobligement.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  107 
God  delayed  to  answer  them,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
a  disobligement  from  duty. 

1 2.  A  slight ;  =  Disobligation  2.  Obs. 

1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Banish’d  Virgin  185  Dis- 
obligements  received  and  requited.  167Z  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
712/4  Some  disobligements  that  Ambassador  had  lately  re¬ 
ceived  there. 

3.  The  action  of  disobliging  or  fact  of  being  dis¬ 
obliged. 

18..  in  H.  Adams  Alb.  Gallatin  450  (Cent.)  To  the  great 
disobligement  of  some  of  his  strong  political  friends. 

Disobli/ger.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.]  One 
who  disobliges. 

1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1.  xv.  §  4  (R.)  Loving 
our  enemies,  and  benefiting  our  disobligers.  1730  Swift 
Vind.  Ld.  Carteret ,  Disobligers  of  England. 

Disobli'ging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Disoblige. 

1692  Vindication  Pref.  A  ij  b,  The  disobliging  of  Wicked 
Men.  1726-31  Tindal  R apin' s  Hist.  Eng.  xvn.  II.  59  By 
this  wise  Conduct  she  avoided  the  disobliging  of  Men. 

Disobli'ging,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disobliges  ;  disinclined  to  gratify  the  wishes 
or  meet  the  convenience  of  another ;  unaccommo¬ 
dating  ;  also,  f  inconvenient,  annoying  {obs.). 

1652  Cokaine  tr.  Calprenede' s  Cassa?idra  iii.  207  In  the 
least  disobliging  terms.  1665  SirT.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677) 
238  A  Prince  of  that  tyrannical  and  dis-obliging  nature. 
1668  Davenant  Rivals  4  To  preserve  your  knees  From  such 
a  disobliging  posture.  1703  De  Foe  Power  Body  of  People, 
Misc.  164  Their  Proceedings  ..  have  been  Disobliging  to 
the  Nation.  1853  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  239,  I  must  .. 
get  our  disobliging  neighbours  turned  out. 

Hence  Disobligingly  adv.;  Disobli  gingness, 
unwillingness  to  oblige ;  want  of  readiness  to  ac¬ 
commodate  another. 

1654  Ld.  Orrery  Parthen.  (1676)  596  The  disobligingness 
..of  this  performance.  1667  G.  Digby  Elvira  7  Whose 
action  . .  hath  shown  So  disobligingly,  his  rash  judgement 
of  me.  1858  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  382  Women  . .  whose 
disobligingness  had  been  the  cause  of  my  flurry.  1868 
Helps  Realmah  xvii,  Disobligingness  . .  is  but  too  common 
everywhere. 

+  Disobse'rvant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  10.] 
Not  observant;  disobedient. 

1672  W.  de  Britaine  Dutch  Usurp.  25  A  great  part  of  the 
people  became  disobservant  to  the  Laws. 
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DISORDER. 


f  Disobste-tricate,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis- 
6.]  trans .  To  reverse  the  office  of  a  midwife  con¬ 
cerning  ;  to  retard  or  hinder  from  child-birth. 

1652  Urquhart  y^rivel  Wks.  (1834)  210  With  parturiencie 
for  greater  births,  if  a  malevolent  time  disobstetricate  not 
their  enixibility. 

Disobstru*ct,  v.  ?  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trails. 
To  free  from  obstruction  ;  =  Deobstruct. 

1611  Florio,  Disopilare ,  to  open  or  vnstop,  to  disobstruct. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  i.  68  The  Optick  Nerve  being 
. .  disobstructed  and  relaxed.  1738  A.  Stuart  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XL.  8  Applications,  .intended  to. .discuss  stagnat¬ 
ing  animal  fluids,  or  disobstruct  the  vessels. 

+  Diso’CCident,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  S  : 
cf.  Disorient.]  trans.  To  throw  out  of  his  reckon¬ 
ing  as  to  the  west;  to  confuse  as  to  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

1672-3  Marvell  Rch.  Transp.  1.  53  Perhaps  some  roguing 
Boy  that  managed  the  Puppets  turned  the  Ci^y  wrong,  and 
so  disoccidented  our  Geographer. 

Bisoccupa'tion.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Occupation  ; 
cf.  F.  disoccupation  (17th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Lack  of  occupation,  unoccupied  condition. 

1834  Southey  Corr.  w.  C.  Bowles  (1881)  2gg  There  is  no 
interval  of  disoccupation.  1889  Howells  Hazard  PVew 
Fort.  105  A  life  of  luxurious  disoccupation. 

Disoccupy  (disp-kirfpai),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Oc¬ 
cupy  v.,  prob.  after  F.  disoccuper,  Sp.  desocupar,  It. 
disoccuparel\  trans.  To  cease  to  occupy,  vacate. 

1872  Daily  News  i  Apr.  3/2  [Let.  fr.  Madrid]  The  hall 

vacated,  .was  merely  disoccupied  in  order  that  [etc.].  1882 

tr.  Rep.  Congr.  Chili  in  Chr.  World  (N.Y.)  Feb.  (1883)  50 
The  refusal  of  Mr.  Gandarillas  to  disoccupy  his  post. 

Disodie  (cbiso»-dik),  Disodiohydric,  etc., 
Chem. :  see  Di-  pref, !2  2. 

1873  Fmvnes  Chem.  (ed.  1 1)  340  Disodiohydric  Phosphate, 
or  Disodie  Orthophosphate,  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
the  acid  calcium  phosphate  obtained  in  decomposing  bone- 
ash  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Disodour  (dis<Ju'cbi).  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  9.]  Ill 
odour  ;  evil  repute. 

1882  Society  n  Nov.  7/2  He.  .died  in  the  disodour  of  being 
.  .[a]  most  extortionate  old  hunks. 

+  Diso  ffi.ee,  sb.  Obs.  [Dis-  9.]  An  evil  office, 
an  ill  turn,  a  disservice. 

1624  Brief  Inform.  Affairs  Palatinate  56  It  shall  be  an 
vnkindnesse  and  dis-ofhee  in  his  deportment. 

+  DisO'ffice,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  7  c.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  or  depose  from  office. 

1627  Crt.  «$•  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  I.  241  The  other  lords. . 
which  are  refusers,  are  disofficed.  1658  J.  R.  Chr.  Siibj.  vii. 
100  To  dis-authorize  and  dis-office  a  Magistrate,  a  1670 
Hacket  Abp.  Williams  11.  (1692)  200  All  that  refuse  it  must 
be  sequestred,  imprisoned,  disofficed. 

+  Di-solution.  Chem.  Obs.  [Di- 2  2  II.]  A 
solution  of  a  sub-  or  proto-salt  (e.g.  of  mercury). 

1854  J-  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  501  The  action 
of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  on  di-solutions  of  mercury. 

DisomatoUS  (dDisJu'matas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  hiadu- 
fxar-os  double-bodied  (f.  Di-  2  +  acj/j-a,  aajfxar- 
body)  4-  -ous.]  Having  two  bodies,  double-bodied. 

1857  Dunglison  Med.  Diet.  s.v.  Disomus ,  A  Monster  with 
two  bodies  . .  is  said  to  be  disomatous. 

+  Disopinion.  Obs.  [f.  Dis- 9  + Opinion.] 

1.  Adverse  or  mean  opinion  ( c f) ;  disesteem. 

1625  Sir  J.  Eliot  in  Gardiner  Hist.  Eng.  (1875)  1.  vi.  225 
The  general  disopinion .  .which  it  would  work  to  him.  1640 
Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xxxix.  501  According  to  the  Dis¬ 
opinion  &  slender  Conceipt  which  they  have  of  their  own 
Abilities.  1647  May  Hist.  Pari.  11.  iv.  67  A  disopinion  and 
dislike  of  the  Parliament.  1705  Sir  E.  Walker  Hist.  Disc. 
219  He  was  in  some  disopinion  with  the  king. 

2.  Difference  of  opinion  ;  dissent,  rare. 

1598  Florio,  Disparere ,  a  disopinion,  a  diuersitie  in  con¬ 
ceit.  1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  iv,  Assenting  and  dis¬ 
senting  thoughts,  belief  and  disopinion. 

Hence  +  3Disopi*nioned  a.  Obs.,  thought  little  of, 
held  in  disrepute. 

1622  H.  Sydenham  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  11.  (1637)  137  A  dis- 
opinioned  undervalued  man. 

t  Diso’ppilate,  v.  Med.  Obs.  ff.  Dis-  6  4 
Oppilate  :  cf.Y .desopiler  (16th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
It.  disoppilare,  obs.  Sp.  desopilar-,  also  Deoppj- 
late.]  trans.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  absol.  to 
remove  obstructions  ;  =  Deoppilate. 

1577  Frampton  Ioyfull  Newes  n.  (1596)  54  Being  vsed  it 
[Sassafras]  dooth  disopilate,  and  make  a  good  colour  in  the 
face.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xx.  vi.  II.  43  Hippocrates  . .  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  will  disopilate  the  neck  of  the  Matrice. 
1652  Wadsworth  Chocolate  8  It  hath  also  parts  of  Sulphur 
and  of  Quicksilver,  which  doth  open,  and  disopilate. 

Disorb  (dis^ub),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a,  c  +  Orb  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  from  its  orb  or  sphere. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  $  Cr.  11.  ii.  45  Like  a  Starre  disorb’d. 

1800  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  VI II.  601  To  turn  aside 
the  planet,  .and  to  disorb  its  approaching  culmination. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  orb  as  a  symbol  of  sove¬ 
reignty. 

1863  W.  Lancaster  Praeterita  54  Until  the  tale  of  years 
disorb  my  hand.  1887  Swinburne  Locrine  m.  ii.  66  Dis¬ 
crowned,  disorbed,  discrested. 

Discrrchard,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a,  b  :  cf.  dis - 
forest. ]  trans.  To  change  from  the  condition  of  an 
orchard  ;  to  divest  (land)  of  orchards. 

1796  W.  Marshall  W.  England  I.  216  Land . .  encumbered 
with  orchard  trees.. and  which  ought.. to  be  disorcharded. 
1869  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Sept.  3  Disorcharding  must  of  neces- 
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sity  be  a  gradual  process,  and,  meanwhile,  how  is  the 
farmer.. to  pay  the  higher  rent  which  the  landlord  usually 
expects  for  his  orchard  land  ? 

+  Diso'l’clain, v.  Obs.  Forms:  3  desordeine, 
3-5  -deyne,  4-5  disordeyne,  5  -hordeyne. 
[a.  OF.  desorden-er  to  disorder,  degrade  (nth  c.), 
mod.F.  disordonner  —  Sp.  desordenar,  It.  disordi- 
vare,  a  Romanic  formation  from  Dis-  44L.  ordi- 
ndre  to  order,  Ordain.  Cf.  Deordinate.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  or  degrade  from  orders. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  473  3uf  eni  clerc  . .  were  itake,  &  vor 

felon  iproued  . .  That  me  solde  him  uerst  desordeini.  c  1300 
Bekct  378  That  he  scholde  the  preost  take,  And  desordeyni 
him  of  his  ordre. 

2.  To  disorder,  derange. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vu.  H.  (1495)  265  Diaria 
comyth.. of  humours  whyche  renne..fro  the  hede  to  the 
guttes,  and  disordeynyth  them. 

i  DisoTdained,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  Also  6  -or- 
dened,  -ined.  [f.  Disoriiain  v.  4  -ed,  but,  in 
sense  2,  app.  ad.  OF.  dcsordeni :  see  next  ] 

1.  Disordered,  irregular,  out  of  order. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  cxix.  (1869)  62  Bi  his  disor- 
deyned  smellinge. 

2.  Unrestrained,  immoderate  :  =  Disordinate  i. 

a  1425  Chancer s  Pars.  T.  ?  744  [MSS.  Harl.  &  Camb.] 
Glotenye  is  vnresonable  and  desordeyned  [ other  MSS. 
desordeyne(e,  discorde]  coueytise  to  ete  and  to  drynke. 
1556  Aurelio  <5-  I  sab.  (1608)  B  iij,  After  that  these  two 
knightes  had  longe  ynough  strained  together,  .came  in  so 
disordined  wordes  [ desordonnees  parollcs\  that  taking  their 
. .  s wordes  [etc.].  Ibid.  E  vij,  Holde  backe  yowre  disor- 
denede  answere. 

+  Diso’rdeine,  disoTdeny,  a.  (sb.)  Obs. 
Forms;  4  des-,  disordene,  4-5  des-,  dis-,  dys-, 
-ordeynee,  -ordenee,  -ordeine,  -eyne,  -eigne, 
5  -ordeyne,  -ordeny.  [a.  OF.  desordeni  (mod. 
ddsordonni) ,  pa.  pple.  of  desordener :  see  Disordain 
and  Disordinate.  The  final  i  of  OF.  appears  to 
have  had  a  double  fortune,  becoming  on  the  one 
side  mute  as  in  Assign,  Avowe,  on  the  other  de¬ 
veloping  into  -ee,  -ie,  -y  as  in  Assignee,  City  :  cf. 
dishevel ,  dishevcly. ] 

Inordinate,  immoderate,  excessive ;  disorderly, 
irregular.  (Cf.  Disordinate  i.) 

1340  Ayenb.  34  Auarice  is  disordene  loue.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pars.  T.  ?  841  Alle  the  desordeynee  [v.  rr.  dysordenee, 
disordeynet,  -deine  -deyne,  desordeigne]  moewynges  that 
comen  of  flesshly  talentes.  C1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1. 
cxxiii.  (1869)  65  Whan  [>ou  seest  J?e  wille  encline  to  dede  dis- 
ordeynee.  c  1450  [see  B.].  £1475  Partenay  2768  All  disording 
[?disordiny]  is  she  All-way. 

B.  sb.  Disorder,  an  irregularity. 
c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  2079,  2083  What  disordeny 
he  }>are  kende,  He  was  besy  it  to  amende  .  .  Disordenys 
when  he  reproued,  Disordeny  monkes,  ]>at  J>a.im  loued,  Of 
his  spekyng  were  no3t  payed. 

Hence  f  Diso  rdeinely  adv.  Obs.,  inordinately, 
immoderately. 

1340  Ayenb.  55  Hit  ne  is  no  zenne  uor  to  ethe  }>e  guocle 
metes  ak  ethe  his  [  —  but  to  eat  them]  to  uerliche  o]>er  dis- 
ordeneliche.  1413  Pilgr.  Sozvle  (Caxton  1483)  hi.  x.  57 
A  good  thynge  desordeynly  desyred  ageynst  goddes  wylle. 

Disorder  (dis^udai),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Order 
sb.  :  prob.  after  F.  desordre  (Palsgr.  1530).  Cf. 
also  Disorder  v.  (which  is  known  earlier).] 

1.  Absence  or  undoing  of  order  or  regular  ar¬ 
rangement ;  confusion;  confused  state  or  condition. 

1530  Palsgr.  21 4/1  Disorder  of  a  thyng,  desbavlx ,  des¬ 
ordre ,  desordonnance.  1555  Eden  Decades  Pref.  to  Rdr. 
(Arb.)  53  Disorder  of  the  partes  is  a  deformitie  to  the  hole. 
1651  Hobbes  Leznath.  11.  xxx.  176  Common-wealths,  im¬ 
perfect,  and  apt  to  relapse  into  disorder.  1653  H.  Coc.an 
tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxix.  154  In  this  order,  or  rather  disorder, 
we  arrived  at  the  Castle.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  hi.  713  Light 
shon,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung.  1712  W.  Rogers 
Voy.  3  Our  Ships  out  of  trim,  and  every  thing  in  disorder. 
a  1839  Pbaed  Poems  (1864)  1.  189  The  tangled  boughs  .. 
Were  twined  in  picturesque  disorder.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  93  Disorder  in  a  state  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  and 
order  of  all  good. 

+  b.  Violation  of  recognized  order,  irregularity. 
1709  Pope  Ess.Crit.  152  Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to 
take,  May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track ;  From 
vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part,  And  snatch  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

2.  (with  a  and  pi.)  An  instance  of  want  of  order 
or  breach  of  rule ;  an  irregularity. 

1574  Whitgift  Def.  Auns7U.  iii.  Wks.  (1851)  I.  363  If  you 
say  that  it  were  a  disorder  that  all  should  lay  on  their  hands, 
I  grant  you.  1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  1.  i.  1  These  dis¬ 
orders  which  are  thus  committed.  1687  T.  Brown  Saints  in 
Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  83,  I  am  resolved  to. .reform  these 
disorders.  1828  Sir  W.  Napier  Penins.  War  iv.  vi.  I.  528 
Inexperience  was  the  ..  principal  cause  of  the  disorders 
which  attended  the  retreat. 

concr.  1717  Frezier  Voy.  S.  Sea  263  The  Decoration  of 
the  Altars  . .  crowded  and  bad  . .  a  man  cannot  but  lament 
the  immense  Sums  they  spend  on  those  gilt  Disorders. 

f  b.  spec.  An  irregularity  of  conduct ;  a  disorderly 
act  or  praclice  ;  a  misdemeanour.  Obs. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  To  Rdr.  <1586)  A  vij,  The 
disorders  of  those  travailers  abroade,  are  the  chiefe  cause. 
1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  iii.  105  My  Lady  bad  me  tell  you, 
that  though  she  harbors  you  as  her  kinsman,  she’s  nothing 
ally’d  to  your  disorders,  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1823) 
I.  457  The  king  had  another  mistress  . .  she  fell  into  many 
scandalous  disorders.  1772  S.  Denne  Hist.  Rochester  165 
To  remedy  the  disorders  of  those  committed  to  his  charge. 


3.  Disturbance,  commotion,  tumult;  esf.  a  breach 
of  public  order,  riot,  mutiny,  outrage. 

1532  Becon  Pomander  of  Prayer  Prayers,  etc.  (1844)  80 
To  send  the  spirit  of  love  and  concord  among  us,  that,  with¬ 
out  any  disorder  or  debate,  every  one  of  us  may  be  content 
with  our  calling.  1628  Mead  in  Ellis  Orig. Lett.  Ser.  1.  III. 
265  To  prevent  all  disorder  the  train-bands  kept  a  guard  on 
both  sides  of  the  way.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  lx. 
295  Many  disorders  in  England  it  behoved  him  previously 
to  compose.  1834  West  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  I.  303  A  never 
ceasing  surf  . .  when  the  wind  blows  strong  . .  it  breaks  with 
terrific  disorder  on  the  coast. 

f  4.  Disturbance  or  agitation  of  mind,  discom¬ 
posure.  Obs. 

1595  Shaks.  John  iii.  iv.  102,  I  will  not  keepe  this  forme 
vpon  my  head,  When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  witte. 
1680  Burnet  Rochester  (1692)  20  He  remembering  his  dream 
fell  into  some  disorder  ..  and  said  ..  he  was  to  die  before 
morning.  1765  H.  Walpole  Otranto  i.  (1798)  27  His  voice 
faltered,  and  he  asked  with  disorder,  ‘  What  is  in  the  great 
chamber?’  1838  Lytton  Leila  \.  vi,  The  old  man  found 
Boabdil  in  great  disorder  and  excitement. 

5.  A  disturbance  of  the  bodily  (or  mental) 
functions;  an  ailment,  disease.  (Usually  a  weaker 
term  than  Disease,  and  not  implying  structural 
change.) 

a  1704  Locke  (J.\  Sometimes  occasioned  by  disorder  in  the 
body,  or  sometimes  by  thoughts  in  the  mind.  1725  N. 
Robinson  Th.  Physick  iii.  108  A  Fever  is  the  first  Disorder 
that  affects  the  Blood  and  Vessels.  1781  Cowper  Lett. 
18  Mar.,  A  slight  disorder  in  my  eye.  i860  B’nf.ss  Bunsen 
in  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  iv.  261  A  new  and  troublesome  stage 
of  his  chronic  disorder.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Disorder,  .a 
term  frequently  used  in  medicine  to  imply  functional  dis¬ 
turbance,  in  opposition  to  manifest  structural  change. 

Disorder  (disp\id3.i),  v.  [app.  a  modification 
of  earlier  dcsordene,  disordeine  vb.,  OF.  desordener , 
after  Order  vb.  (Palsgr.  has  a  F.  dtfsordrer  beside 
dlsordonner,  but  the  latter  (OF.  desordener')  was 
the  proper  F.  form.)  ( Disorder  sb.  is  app.  later.)] 
1.  trans.  To  put  out  of  order;  to  destroy  the 
regular  arrangement  of ;  to  throw  into  disorder  or 
confusion  ;  to  disarrange,  derange,  upset. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  70  Workis  doon  by 
lesingis  is  for  to  disordre  good  thinges.  1581  Fulke  in 
Confer,  m.  (1584)  Pijb,  You  would  obscure  the  sense  by 
disordering  the  wordes.  1659  Harris  Parival' s  Iron  A ge 
308  The  Polanders  . .  attempted  sundry  waies  to  break  and 
disorder  the  Swedish  army.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  914 
With  ..  tresses  all  disorderd.  1783  Burke  Rep.  Affairs 
hui.  Wks.  1842  1 1.  1  Your  committee  hold  it  expedient  to 
collect  . .  the  circumstances,  by  which  that  government  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  to  be  most  essentially  disordered.  1887  Bowen 
Virg.  AEneid  vi.  49  Loose  and  disordered  her  fair  hair  flew. 

+  b.  intr.  (for  refli)  To  become  disordered;  to 
fall  into  confusion.  Obs. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  BVoiss.  I.  clxii.  198  The  batayle  of  the 
marshals  began  to  dysorder,  by  reason  of  the  shot  of  the 
archers.  1647  May  Hist.  Pari.  iii.  v.  86  The  Earle  made. . 
Gull’s  Horse  to  retreat  and  disorder  at  this  first  charge. 

1 2.  trans.  To  make  morally  irregular  ;  to  vitiate, 
corrupt ;  to  mar,  spoil.  Obs . 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  401  Many  times  by  reading 
such  tryfles.  .the  manners  of  younge  learners  are  disordered. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  iv.  xxxiv.  156  b, 
A  life  disordered,  corrupted,  and  ful  of  al  villany. 

fb.  rejl.  To  violate  moral  order  or  rule;  to 
break  loose  from  restraint,  behave  in  an  unruly  or 
riotous  manner ;  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  mode¬ 
ration,  go  to  excess.  Obs.  (Cf.  Disorderly  a.  2, 
Disordinate  i.) 

1579  Tomson  Calvins  Serm.  Tim.  53/2  Those  persons, 
which  disorder  themselues,  and  beecome  wild  colts,  and  can 
abide  no  law  nor  bridle.  1613  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1885) 
II.  279  A  common  Drunckard, and  disorders  himselfle  verie 
often  in  quarrelinge  and  brawlinge.  a  1654  Selden  Table-  T. 
(Arb.)  44  That  he  should  not  disorder  himself  neither  with 
eating  nor  drinking,  but  eat  very  little  of  Supper. 

t  3.  trans.  To  disturb  the  mind  or  feelings  of; 
to  agitate,  discompose,  disconcert.  Obs. 

1575  J.  Still  Gamm.  Gurton  v.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III. 
236  Dame  Chat,  master  doctor  upon  you  here  complaineth, 
That  you  and  your  maids  should  him  much  disorder.  1679 
Burnet  Hist.  Ref  I.  459  This  he  uttered  with  a  stern  coun¬ 
tenance,  at  which  Lambert  being  a  little  disordered  [etc.]. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  i.  4,  I  looked  very  earnestly 
at  her ;  so  that  it  a  little  disordered  her.  1819  Shelley 
Cenciu.  i.  77  He  said,  he  looked,  he  did ;— nothing  at  all 
Beyond  his  wont,  yet  it  disordered  me. 

t  b.  To  confuse  or  discompose  the  countenance. 

1676  Dryden  Aurengz.  iii.  i.  1518  Disorder  not  my  Face 
into  a  Frown.  1791  Mrs.  Inchbai.d  Simp.  Story  IV.  xii. 
150  With  an  angry  voice  and  with  his  countenance  dis¬ 
ordered.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  iv.  461  The  youth's 
cheek  A  rapid  blush  disorder’d. . 

4.  To  derange  the  functions  of;  to  put  out  of 
health  ;  to  ‘  upset  ’  (a  person  or  animal,  or  an  organ 
or  part  of  the  body,  or  the  mind). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  263  b,  By  reason  of . . 
some  humour,  whiche  disordereth  the  body.  1694  Acc.  Sci>. 
Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  80  If  you  should  eat  their  Fat,  it  would 
.  .disorder  the  Stomach  very  much.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I. 
229  They  [cochineal  insects]  take  wing  . .  but  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  so  disorders  them,  that  they  presently  fall  down  dead. 
x733_4  Berkeley  Let.  to  Prior  17  Mar.,  The  east  wind  .. 
never  fails  to  disorder  my  head.  1735  Wesley  Wks.  (1872) 
I.  18  The  sea  has  not  disordered  me  at  all.  1853  Ld. 
Houghton  in  Life  (1891)  I.  xi.  490  That  doctrine  . .  seems 
capable  of  quite  disordering  the  minds  of  men  who  adopt 
it.  Mod.  This  climate  is  apt  to  disorder  the  liver. 
transf  1826  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV.  4^6  It  is  not  full  of  such 
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disgraceful  vice  and  meanness  as  the  Confessions  of  Rous¬ 
seau,  hut  it  is  as  much  disordered  by  vanity  as  they  are  by 
susceptibility. 

t  5.  To  deprive  of,  or  degrade  from,  holy  orders; 
=  Disordain  i.  Obs. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  fy  M.  (1596)  131/2  If  this  Pope  Iohn  did 
not  erre  in  his  disordering  Formosus.  1681  Dryden  Sp. 
Friar  v.  ii,  A  Iph.  I  shall  do  it  by  proxy,  friar  ;  your  bishop’s 
my  friend,  and  is  too  honest  to  let  such  as  you  infect  a 
cloister.  Com.  Ay,  do,  father-in-law,  let  him  be  stripped 
of  his  habit,  and  disordered. 

6.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Order  z>.]  To  reverse  an  order 
for ;  to  countermand. 

1643  Pkynne  Sov.  Poiuer  Pari.  111.  122  The  first  word 
[acTtTacrtro/aet'o?]  signifies  properly  disordered,  counter- 
ordered,  or  ordered  against.  1852  Smedley  L.  Arundel 
xxvi,  Charley  Leicester,  who  dis-ordered  the  post-horses 
and  postponed  his  journey  to  Constantinople. 

Hence  Disordering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppU  a. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  19  The  next  day.. all 
the  oste  . .  avaunced,  without  disorderyng..  1559  Printer 
in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  105  That  we  fall  not  into  disordering 
of  ourselves  by  anger.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  39 
[The]  arrowes  fell  as  thick  . .  as  if  it  had  bin  a  perpetual  . . 
showre  of  haile,  to  the  great  disordering  and  dismaying  of 
the  whole  armie.  1744  Ess.  Acting- 17  Like  one  not  quite 
awak’t  from  some  disordering  Dream. 

tDisorderable,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  prec.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  put  in  disorder. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desemf  arable . .disorderable. 

Diso  rdered,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ED1.] 

1.  Put  out  of  order,  thrown  into  confusion ;  dis¬ 
arranged,  confused,  irregular. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  in.  xiv.  Sij  b,  To  measure  exactly 
the  solide  content  of  any  small  body,  how  disordred  or 
irregular  so  euer  it  be.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 
39  Bald  win.,  seeking  to  restore  his  disordered  companies, 
and  to  stay  the  furie  of  the  enemie.  1635  Earl  Strafford 
Lett,  <$•  Disp.  (1739)  I.  394  Pardon  my  disordered  Writing. 
1805  Southey  Madoc  in  Azt.  xix,  They.. with  disorder’d 
speed. . Ran  to  the  city  gates.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV. 
xxix.  79  Thrasybulus  suddenly  turned  upon  the  enemy 
. .  and  . .  attacked  their  victorious  but  disordered  centre. 
j'  b.  Not  according  to  order  or  rule,  irregular. 
1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Hist.  1.  25  b,  After  once  that 
such  disordered  counterfaiting  of  God  well  liked  them,  they 
neuer  ended,  till  . .  they  imagined  y:  God  did  shew  forth 
his  power  in  images.  1592-3  Act  35  Eliz.  c.  1.  §  5  Fre¬ 
quenting  disordered  and  unlawful  Conventicles  and  As¬ 
semblies.  1635  Pagitt  Christ ianogr.  17 1  There  were  fifty 
of  those  Popes  irregular,  disordered  and  Apostaticall. 

+  2.  Morally  irregular,  vitiated,  corrupt ;  disor¬ 
derly,  unruly,  riotous  ;  =  Disordinate  1.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron .,  Rich.  Ill  (an.  3)  44  b,  The  disordered 
affection  whiche  this  kynde  kynseman  shewed  to  his  blood. 
1579  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  407  A  nomber 
of  disordered  persons  of  the  Universitie.  1585  Abi*.  Sandys 
Serm.  (1841)  381  Our  own  rebellious  and  disordered  desires. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  iv.  263  Men  so  disorder’d,  so  debosh’d, 
and  bold.  1630  Crt.  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  63  His 
wife  hath  . .  been  committed  to  the  same  prison  for  her 
disordered  tongue.  1667  Milton  P.  A.  vi.  696  Warr.  .hath 
. .  to  disorder’d  rage  let  loose  the  reines.  1743  Bui.keley 
&  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  84  The  People  very  much  dis¬ 
order’d  in  Liquor,  and  very  quarrelsome. 

+  3.  Discomposed,  agitated.  Obs. 

17H  Addison  Sped.  No.  42  p  1  It  is.  .a  very  odd  Spectacle, 
to  see  a  Queen  venting  her  passion  in  a  disordered  Motion. 
1800  Mrs.  Hf.rvey  Hour  tray  Fam.  III.  18  She  found  him 
pacing  the  room,  with  a  disordered  air. 

4.  Affected  with  bodily  or  mental  disorder ;  out 
of  health  ;  deranged  ;  morbid. 

<71731  Atterbury  Job  xxii.  21  (Seager)  Notwithstanding 
that  we  feel  our  souls  disordered  and  restless,  .yet  we  are 
strangely  backward  to  lay  hold  of  this  method  of  cure. 
1777  Priestley  Matt.  <5*  Spir.(  1782)  I.  xviii. 212  A  disordered 
mind  [is]  in  many  cases,  the  evident  effect  of  a  disordered 
body.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  §  82  In  some  cases 
of  disordered  nerves,  we  have  sensations  without  objects. 
1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  iii.  92  Mental  derange¬ 
ment  is  in  numerous  instances  preceded  by  a  disordered 
state  of  the  general  health. 

Hence  Disorderedly  adv .  ;  Diso  rderedness. 
1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xi.  8  Lest  the  disorderednesse 
of  al  things  may  empair  his  faith.  1574  tr.  Marlorat's 
Apocalips  35  The  Nicolaits  which  Hue  disorderedly  haue 
for  their  founder,  Nicolas  one  of  the  seuen  . .  deacons. 
a  1610  Knolles  (J.),  By  that  disorderedness  of  the  soldiers 
a  great  advantage  was  offered  unto  the  enemy.  1611  Cotgr., 
Escorcher  les  anguilles  par  la  queue ,  to  doe  things  dis¬ 
orderedly,  awkwardly,  the  wrong  way. 

Bisorderer.  rare—0,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  h] 

One  who  disorders. 

1598  Florio,  Scorrettore,  a  spoiler,  a  marrer  of  anie  thing, 
a  disordrer. 

Eiso'rderliness.  [f.  next  +  -ness.]  The 

quality  or  condition  of  being  disorderly. 

1584  Whitgift  Let.  to  Burgh  ley.  Not  ..  out  of  respect 
of  his  disorderliness,  in  the  manner  of  the  communion  . . 
but  also  of  his  negligence  in  reading.  1678  Cudworth 
Intell.  Syst.  873  God  is  not  the  President  ..  of  Irregular  . . 
Lust  or  Appetite,  and  of  loose  Erratick  Disorderliness. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  331  Disordering 
more  her  native  disorderliness.  1885  Vpool  Daily  Post 
9  June  4/3  The  Speaker  pointed  out  the  disorderliness  of 
the  proceedings. 

Disorderly  fdispudojli),  a.  [f.  Disorder  sb. 

+  -ly  1  ;  after  orderly  b] 

1.  Characterized  by  disorder,  or  absence  of  order 
or  regular  arrangement ;  in  a  state  of  disorder  ;  not 
orderly;  confused,  irregular,  untidy. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi’s  Eromena  59  The  winds  so 
outrageously  unstable  ..  they  were  constrained  to  rome  up 


and  downe,  with  an  order  so  disorderly,  that  [etc.].  1655 

Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  in.  (1701)  112/2  jEschylus,  saith  he, 
is  of  aU  Poets  . .  the  harshest,  most  disorderly.  1712 
Berkeley  Passive  Obed.  §  28  A  disorderly  and  confused 
chaos.  1725  N.  Robinson  Tit.  Physick  viii.  175  A  dis¬ 
orderly,  weak,  low  Pulse.  1850  Prescott  Peru  I.  302  The 
disorderly  state  of  Peru  was  such  as  to  demand  the  imme¬ 
diate  interposition  of  government.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  79  A  mob  of  people  as  naked,  as  dirty,  and  as 
disorderly  as  the  beggars  . .  on  the  Continent. 

2.  Opposed  to  or  violating  moral  order,  consti¬ 
tuted  authority,  or  recognized  rule  or  method  ;  not 
submissive  to  rule,  lawless ;  unruly ;  tumultuous, 
riotous.  (Of  persons,  or  their  actions,  etc.) 

1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  383  To  behold  the  dis¬ 
orderly  dealings  of  the  wicked.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz ’  Surg. 
hi.  iii.  224  A  patient  causeth  pains  to  himself  with  disorderly 
eating  and  drinking,  c  1680  Beveridge  Serm.  (1729)  I.  24 
Whatsoever  disorderly  or  unworthy  persons  are  admitted 
to  holy  orders.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  310 
To  confirm  the  Weak,  and  admonish  the  Disorderly.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  I?id.  217  They  [Seamen]  ever  grow 
more  disorderly  and  ungovernable  as  they  come  nearer 
home.  1817  Pari.  Deb.  346  The  Speaker  submitted  . .  that 
. .  if  it  was  a  personal  charge  against  an  individual  member 
of  the  House,  it  was  certainly  disorderly.  1845  Stephen 
Comm.  Laws  Eng.  vi.  vii.  §  14  (1895)  IV.  221  If  the  drunken¬ 
ness  be  accompanied  with  riotous  or  disorderly  behaviour. . 
imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  may  be  imposed.  1879  Cassell's 
Techn.  Educ.  iii.  163  Disorderly  conduct  is  always  severely 
punished.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  412/1  [He]  appeared  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  was  behaving  in  a  most 
disorderly  manner.  Mod.  He  was  charged  with  being  drunk 
and  disorderly. 

b.  spec,  in  Law.  Violating  public  order  or 
morality ;  constituting  a  nuisance ;  esp.  in  disor¬ 
derly  bouse  (see  quot.  1877)  >  disorderly  person,  one 
guilty  of  one  of  a  number  of  offences  against  public 
order  as  defined  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  esp. 
5  Geo.  IV,  c.  83.  §  3. 

1744  Act  17  Geo.  II,  c.  5.  §  1  They  who  threaten  to  run 
away  and  leave  their  wives  or  children  to  the  parish  ;  or 
unlawfully  return  to  a  parish  from  whence  they  have  been 
legally  removed  ;  or,  not  having  wherewith  to  maintain 
themselves,  live  idle,  and  refuse  to  work  for  the  usual 
wages;  and  all  persons  going  from  door  to  door,  or  placing 
themselves  in  streets,  etc.,  to  beg  in  the  parishes  where  they 
dwell,  shall  be  deemed  Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons.  1809 
Tomlins  Law  Diet.,  Disorderly  houses,  see  Bawdy  Houses ; 
Riots ;  Theatres.  1817  Pari.  Deb.  435  Be  it  enacted,  that 
every  house,  room  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used 
as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reading  books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  other  publications  ..  shall  be 
deemed  a  disorderly  house  or  place,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  previously  licensed.  1824  Act  5  Geo.  IV,  c.  83. 

§  3 . every  petty  chapman  or  pedlar  wandering  abroad 

and  trading,  without  being  duly  licensed  or  authorized  by 
law.. .  .[etc.  etc.]  shall  be  deemed  an  idle  and  disorderly 
person  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act.  1877 
J.  F.  Stephen  Digest  Crim.  Law  (1883)  122  The  following 
houses  are  disorderly  houses,  that  is  to  say  :  common  bawdy 
houses,  common  gaming  houses,  common  betting  houses, 
disorderly  places  of  entertainment.  1887  Times  30  Sept.  8/3 
The  charge  of  keeping,  .a  disorderly  house. 

f  3.  Affected  with  disorder  or  disturbance  of  the 
bodily  functions  ;  diseased,  morbid.  Obs. 

1655  Culpepper  Riverius  iv.  vii.  121  A  thin  watery  Humor 
or  Choller  which  abounds  in  the  blood,  and  makes  it  more 
disorderly. 

4.  Attended  with  mental  agitation  or  discompo¬ 
sure.  rare. 

1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxv.  24  She  in  tell-tale  cheeks 
glows  a  disorderly  shame. 

Disorderly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
disorderly  manner. 

1.  Without  order  or  regular  arrangement ;  con¬ 
fusedly,  irregularly ;  in  disorder  or  confusion. 

a  1577  Gascoigne  Devise  of  a  Masque ,  elc.  (R.)  On  other 
side  the  Turkes  . .  Disorderly  did  spread  their  force.  1586 
Exam.  II.  Barrow,  etc.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  17 
Suggestions  against  me,  disorderly  framed  according  to  the 
malitious  humour  of  mine  accuser.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
BiondVs  Eromena  37  With  their  heire  hanging  disorderly 
about  their  eares.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  182 
The  Husbandmen  at  first  sow  it  [rice]  disorderly,  like  other 
Corn.  1847  T  ennyson  Princess  iv.  152  ‘To  horse'  Said 
Ida ;  ‘home  !  to  horse  !’  and  fled  . .  Disorderly  the  women. 

2.  Not  according  to  order  or  rule;  in  a  lawless 
or  unruly  way  ;  tumultuously,  riotously. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  *iij,  Their  amendement  who  haue  dis- 
orderlye  behaued  them  selues.  1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  11. 
v.  (1588)  185  An  unlawfull  Assemblie,  is  the  companie  of 
three  or  mo  persons,  disorderly  comming  together.,  to 
commit  an  vnlawfull  acte.  1611  Bible  2  T/iess.  iii.  6  That 
ye  withdraw  your  selues  from  euery  brother  that  vvalketh 
disorderly.  1689  Luttrell  Brief  Eel.  (1857)  I.  528  The 
Polish  letters  bring,  that  the  dyet  . .  was  lately  broken  up 
very  disorderly.  1843  J*  H.  Newman  Miracles  58  They 
could  use  them  disorderly. 

3.  With  mental  agitation  or  discomposure,  rare. 

1811  W.  R.  Spencer  Poems  21 1  Disorderly  she  own’d  her 
glorious  passion. 

+  Diso'rderous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Disorder  sb.  + 
-ous.]  =•  Disorderly  a.  Hence  ]■  Diso  rderously 
adv.,  +  Disorderoxisness. 

1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  115/1  They  whiche 
liue  disorderously,  and  giue  euill  example  to  the  rest.  Ibid. 

1 19/2  If  there  be  any  disorderous  or  disolute  person.  Ibid. 

1 43/1  If  they  see  any  dronkardes,  if  they  see  any  whore- 
dome,  and  such  like  disorderousnesse.  1581  J.  Bell  H ad¬ 
don's  Answ.  Osor.  215  b,  One  onely  disorderous  order  of 
people.  Ibid.  323  The  disorderous  abuses  of  all  your  religion. 


1652  J.  Wadsworth  tr.  Sandovals  Civil  Wars  Sp.  164  Risen 
in  such  Commotious  and  Disordrous  manner. 

+  Diso  rclinance.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  dis-, 
dys-,  -orden-,  -ordin-,  -ordyn-aunce,  5-6  -or- 
donaunce.  [a.  OF.  desordenance,  later  -ou(n)- 
ance,  f.  desordener  (now  - ordonner )  to  Disordain  : 
see  -ANCE.]  Disorder,  confusion,  irregularity. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  i.  150  What  place  my^tfe] 
ben  left  ..  to  folie  and  to  disordinaunce  syn  pat  god  ledij? 
..  alle  ]>mges  by  ordre?  1481  Caxton  Tally's  Friendship, 
Orat.  G.  Flaminius  E  iv,  They  have  sette  it  in  grete 
trouble  and  disordinaunce.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  1.  xvi.  48 
Noo  thyng  is  mor  preiudicyable  in  a  bataille  than  dysor- 
donaunce.  1502  Crd.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xiii. 
205  Yf  he  haue  not  other  disordonaunce. 

t  Disordinate,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  4-7  disor- 
dinat,  5  dys-,  disordynate,disordenate,  6-  dis¬ 
ordinate.  /3 .  5-6  des-,  dys-,  6  disordon(n)ate. 
[Latinized  form  of  OF.  desordend  ( =  Sp.  desorde- 
nado,  It.  disordinato ),  pa.  pple.  of  desordener  to 
Disordain.  Cf.  the  synonym  Deordinate  from 
med.L.  *dcordincire)  and  see  De-  I.  6.] 

1.  Not  conformed  to  moral  order,  or  to  what  is 
right,  befitting,  or  reasonable ;  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  moderation  or  propriety;  unrestrained, 
immoderate,  inordinate.  (Cf.  Disorderly  a.  2.) 

C1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  f  348  The  horrible  disordinat 
scantnesse  of  clothing.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  34/2  For 
this  cause  puttethgylbert  the  necglygence  of  prelates  emonge 
the  thyngys  dysordynate.  1502  0?-d.  C?ystcn  Men  (W.  de 
W.  1506)  1.  vii.  75  [The  soul]  falleth  by  affeccion  in  loue 
dysordonate  in  to  powder  &  asshes  of  thynges  erthely. 
1577  Northbrooke  Dicing  (1843)  171  They  daunce  with 
disordinate  gestures  . .  to  dishonest  verses.  1579  Twyne 
Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  11.  xlviii.  223  b,  Although  the  lyfe  of 
man  in  many  other  thinges  be  disordinate  and  out  of  course. 
1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  117  Winter  begins 
in  May,  because  of  the  disordinate  raines  which  fall  from 
that  Moneth  to  the  end  of  August.  ^1693  Urquhart 
Rabelais  iii.  xxxii.  271  Disordinate  Passions  and  Perturba¬ 
tions  of  the  Mind, 
b.  of  persons. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  Aij,  By  whiche  they  be  the  more  dis- 
ordynate  and  obstynate  in  their  Iniquite.  1574  Hellowes 
Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  4  A  Prince  . .  disordinate  in  eating, 
and  not  sober  in  drinking,  is  termed  but  vicious.  1670 
Milton  Hist.  Eng.  hi.  (1851)  99  They  ..  unfitted  ..  the 
People,  now  grown  worse  and  more  disordinat,  to  receave. . 
any  Liberty.  1671  —  Samson  701  With  sickness  and  disease 
thou  bow’st  them  down  . .  Though  not  disordinate,  yet 
causeless  suffering  The  punishment  of  dissolute  days. 

2.  Devoid  of  order,  confused,  irregular;  =  Dis¬ 
orderly^  a.  1.  (Only  in  De  Quincey.) 

1822-56  De  Quincey  Confess .  Wks.  V.  146  This  private 
Oswestry  library  wore  something  of  the  same  wild  tumul¬ 
tuary  aspect,  fantastic  and  disordinate.  1840  —  Style  Wks. 
XI.  182  Artifices  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  yet.  .careless  and  disordinate. 

Hence  J*  Diso  rdinateness,  Obs. 

1657  Divine  Lover  113  When  shall  disordinatenesse  be 
blotted  out  of  thee? 

t  Diso'i’dinately,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 

1.  Not  according  to  order,  propriety,  or  modera¬ 
tion  ;  irregularly  ;  inordinately,  excessively. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  1.  i.  Aiv,  To  displese  . .  god  by  synne 
&  the  peple  by  lyuyng  disordonatly.  Ibid.  iii.  iii.  F  ij  b, 
They  deceyve  the  symple  men  &  drawen  them  to  the  courtes 
disordenately.  1491  —  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xlvii. 
83  a/!  They  that  louen  dysordynatly  the  honoures  of  thys 
worlde.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V.  (an.  2)  35  b,  The 
temporall  landes  devoutely  geven,  and  disordinatly  spent 
by  religious  and  other  spirituall  persones.  1624  Gag  for 
Pope  7  The  king  would  take  into  his  hands  the  lands  dis- 
ordinately  consumed  by  the  Clergy. 

2.  Without  order  or  arrangement,  confusedly,  ir¬ 
regularly. 

1830  De  Quincey  Kant  in  Misc.  Ess.  Wks.  (1890)  VIII.  92 
No  matter  how  clumsily,  disordinately,  ungracefully.  1854 
—  Autobiog.  Wks.  II.  18 The.  .library.. has  been  so  disordi- 
nalelycollected. 

+  Disordina’tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  and 
condition  from  Disordain  v.,  Disordinate  a.:  see 
-ATioN.]  Disarrangement,  putting  out  of  order  ; 
disordered  condition  ;  =  Deordination. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  836  This  is  wrought  by  Emission.. of 
the  Natiue  Spirits  ;  And  also  by  the  Disordination  and  Dis- 
composture  of  the  Tangible  Parts.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th. 
Earth  1.  156  How  comes  this  disturbance  and  disordination 
in  nature  ? 

Disordined :  see  Disordained  2. 

Disording :  see  Disordeine  a.  Obs. 
Disordonat,  -aunce:  see  Disordinate, -ance. 
Disorganic  (dis^rgm-nik),  a.  [Dis-  10.]  Not 
organic;  without  organic  or  organized  constitution. 

1840  Carlyle  Heroes  v.  (1872)  156  This  anomaly  of  a  dis¬ 
organic  Literary  Class.  1843  —  Past  4  Pr.  iv.  vi.  (1872) 
247  This  disorganic.. hell-ridden  world. 

Diso  rganiza  tion,  [ad.  F.  disorganisation 
(1764  in  liatz.-Darm.),  n.  of  action  f.  dtsorganiser : 
see  next.  This  family  of  words  appears  to  have 
entered  English  at  the  French  Revolution.] 

The  action  of  disorganizing,  or  condition  of  being 
disorganized  ;  loss  or  absence  of  organization. 

1794  W.  Burke  tr.  Addr.  M.  Brissot  in  Burke s  Wks. 
(1808)  VII.  329  The  anarchy  of  the  administration  of  Pache, 
which  has  completely  disorganized  the  supply  of  our  armies ; 
which  by  that  disorganization  reduced  the  army  of  Du- 
mourier  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  its  conquests.  1809  Wel¬ 
lington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  IV.  458  He  found  the  Portuguese 
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army  in  such  a  state  of  disorganization,  that  [etc.].  1833 

Hr.  Martineau  Loom  4  Lugger  11.  v.  80  The  total  dis¬ 
organization  of  society.  1845  Budd  Dis.  Liver  383  Dis¬ 
organization  or  atrophy  of  the  lobular  substance  of  the 
liver.  1884  Munch.  Exam.  10  Dec.  5/2  Half  measures  .. 
are  fruitful  only  of  disorganization  and  discontent. 

Disorganize  (disjzuganaiz),  v.  [ad.  F.  dLs or¬ 
ganiser  (1764  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  ties-,  Dis-  4  + 
organiser  to  Organize.]  trans.  To  destroy  the 
organization  or  systematic  arrangement  of;  to 
break  up  the  organic  connexion  of ;  to  throw  into 
confusion  or  disorder. 

1793  Burke  Conduct  Minority  Wks.  1842  I.  618  Their 
ever  memorable  decree  of  the  15th  of  December,  1792,  for 
disorganizing  every  country  in  Europe,  into  which  they 
should.. set'their  foot  1802  A.  Hamilton  Whs.  (1886)  VII. 
324  This  will  give  him  fair  play  to  disorganize  New  Eng¬ 
land,  if  so  disposed.  1812  Collinson  Treat.  Lam  Idiots 
4  Lunaticks  I.  68  (Jod.J,  You  can  not  enter  into  the  mind  to 
know  by  what  means  it  is  disorganized,  but  you  find  it 
disorganized.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  478  The  Whigs 
. .  though  defeated,  disheartened,  and  disorganized,  did  not 
yield  without  an  effort. 

Diso’rganized,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  L] 
Deprived  or  destitute  of  organization  ;  having  lost, 
or  being  without,  organic  connexion  or  systematic 
arrangement ;  thrown  into  confusion,  disordered. 

1812  [see  Disorganize].  1840  Macaulay  Ess.  Clive 
(1854)  529/1  A  succession  of  revolutions  ;  a  disorganized 
administration.  1868  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.  Art  Add.  199 
A  vast  and  disorganized  mob,  scrambling  each  for  what  he 
can  get.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  v.  53  The  operation  for 
the  removal  of  a  disorganized  eye  is  not  a  serious  one. 

Diso’rganizer.  [f.  as  prec.  4  -er1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  disorganizes. 

1795  Helen  M.  Williams  Lett,  on  France  II.  131  (Jod.) 
[They]  discredit  the  cause  of  liberty,  .by  treating  as  atheists, 
that  is  to  say,  as  universal  disorganizes,  its  partisans  and 
friends.  1835  Nezu  Monthly  Mag.  XLV.  301  If  he  had 
lived  in  the  French  revolution  he  should  have  been  a  great 
disorganiser.  1894  D.  G.  Thompson  in  Forum  (U.S.)  Jan. 
592  That  greatest  disorganizer  of  society,  .war. 

Disorganizing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disorganizes;  causing  disorganization. 

1796  C.  Burney  Metastasio  III.  254  Her  unprincipled, 
philosophical,  and  disorganizing  successor.  1799  W.  Taylor 
in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVIII.  525  French  principles  have  been 
called  disorganizing.  1800  J.  Bowles Polit.  <$*  Moral  State 
Soc.  160  note,  The  disorganizing  and  licentious  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution.  1895  Century  Mag.  Aug.  549/1 
They  weaken  the  body  by  ..  violent,  depressing,  and  dis¬ 
organizing  emotions. 

t  Diso  rient,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  disorienter  to  turn 
from  an  eastward  position,  cause  to  lose  one’s  bear¬ 
ings,  embarrass,  f.  ties-  Dis-  4  +  orienfer to  Orient.] 
trans.  To  turn  from  the  east ;  to  cause  to  ‘  lose  one’s 
bearings  * ;  to  put  out,  disconcert,  embarrass. 

1655  J.  Jennings  Elise  48  Twas  Philippin  whq  was  dis¬ 
oriented,  but  more  Isabella.  1740  Warburton  Div.  Legat. 
v.  (R.),  I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  little  dis¬ 
oriented  when  he  called  the  promises  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the 
Revelations  the  same.  1835  Syd.  Smith  Memoir ,  etc.  (1855) 
II.356,  I  hope  you  will  disorient  yourself  soon.  The  de¬ 
parture  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East  seems  to  have  been 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Disorientate  (clisd^Tient^t),  v.  [Dis-  6.] 
Ivans.  To  turn  from  an  eastward  position ;  pa.  pple. 
not  facing  due  east. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn .,  cited  in  Johnson.  1730-6 
Bailey  (folio),  Disorientated  (spoken  of  a  sun-dial),  turn’d 
away  from  the  east,  or  some  of  the  cardinal  points.  1850 
Ecclesiologist  XI.  79  S.  John  the  Evangelist  [Guernsey]  is 
a  district  church,  built  in  1836.  It  is  disorientated.  1853 
Ibid.  XIV.  361  It  has  a  chancel  ..  strangely  disorientated 
towards  the  south. 

b.  fig. 

I727~5I  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  word  is  most  frequently 
used  . .  for  the  disconcerting,  or  putting  a  man  out  of  his 
way,  or  element.  Speak  of  law  to  a  physician,  or  of  physic 
to  a  lawyer,  and  they  will  both  be  disorientated. 

Disorienta'tion.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  disorientated ;  deviation 
from  the  eastward  position. 

i860  Ecclesiologist  XXI.  400  A  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  Wrexham,  which,  by  its  intentional  disorientation,  looks 
very  awkward  by  the  side  of.  .the  new  church  of  S.  Mark. 

2.  The  condition  of  having  lost  one’s  bearings; 
uncertainty  as  to  direction. 

1882  W.  James  in  Arner.  Ann.  Deaf  Dumb  Apr.  (1S83) 
109  [One  lost  in  woods  or  forgetting  m  the  dark  the  position 
of  his  bed]  knows  the  altogether  peculiar  discomfort  and 
anxiety  of  such  ‘disorientation'  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

+  Diso  rnament,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6  or  7  a.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  ornament. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  58  The  disornamenting  of 
this  mother  of  Cities.  1648  E.  Sparke  in  J.  Shute  Sarah  <y 
II.  (1649)  Ep.  Ded..  The  very  Executioner  of  all  Ingenuity, 
which  it.  .rifles  and  disornaments. 

Disosit,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Disused. 
t  Di  ‘Sour.  Obs.  (exc.  Hist.)  Forms:  4  disur, 
disour,  dyssour,  4-6  dysour,  5  dysowre,  6  disor, 
dyser,  dyzar,  disare,  dissar,  (9  Hist,  dissour, 
disour).  [a.  OF.  disour ,  -eor,  - or ,  -eur,  agent-n. 
from  dire,  dis-ant  to  say.  Cf.  Pr.  dizedor ,  Sp.  de- 
cidor,  It.  dicitore ,  repr.  a  Romanic  type  *dTcitdrem , 
from  l^.dlcereto  say,  tell.  See  also  Dizzard.]  A  (pro¬ 
fessional)  story-teller;  a  reciter  of 1  gestes  ’ ;  a  jester. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27932  (Cott.)  Speche  o  disur,  rimes  vn- 
right,  gest  of  Jogolur.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron .  Wace 


(Rolls)  Prol.  75,  I  mad  nought  for  no  disours  ..  Bot  for  pe 
luf  of  symple  menne,  pat  strange  Inglis  canne  not  kenne. 
1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  50  Hold  not  pou  with  harlotes, 
here  not  heore  tales.  .For  pei  ben  pe  deueles  disours,  I  do 
pe  to  vndurstonde.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xm.  172  *  It  is  but  a  dido  ', 
quod  pis  doctour,  ‘ a  dysoures  tale’.  1496  Dives  <5-  Paup. 
(W.  de  W.)  ix.  vi.  355/2  This  mynstrall  is  the  worlde 
whiche  playeth  with  folke  of  this  worlde  as  a  mynstrall  as 
a  Jogulour  and  as  a  dysour.  1530  Palsgr.  214/1  Dissar,  a 
scoffer,  saigefol.  1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  374/1 
He  playeth  the  deuils  disor  euen  in  this  point.  1801  Strutt 
Sports  Sp  Past.  111.  iii.  162  The  conteurs  and  the  jestours,  who 
are  also  called  dissours,  and  seggers  . .  w'ere  literally  tale¬ 
tellers.  1890  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  439  Disours,  jongleurs,  gleemen. 

Disown  (disJa-n),  v .  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Own  v . :  cf. 
disclaim . 

(In  some  recent  dictionaries,  this  and  the  simple  Own  have 
each  been  improperly  split  up  into  two  verbs,  sense  3  being 
erroneously  assumed  to  be  derived  from  OE.  unnan  to 
grant,  with  which  it  has  no  connexion  :  see  Own  v.)] 

+  1.  trans.  To  cease  to  own,  to  relinquish  one’s 
possession  of;  to  give  up,  part  with,  renounce. 

c  1620  H.  Anderson  Bidding  World  Farewell  in  Farr 
S.  P.  Jas.  /( 1848)  304  The  houre  is  set  wherein  they  must 
disown  The  royal  pomp,  the  treasure,  and  the  throne. 

2.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  one’s  own,  or  as 
connected  with  oneself ;  not  to  own  ;  to  renounce, 
repudiate,  disclaim. 

1649  St*  Trials,  Col.  J.  Lilburn  (R.)  You  say  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  . .  without  advice  of  counsel  to  own  or  dis¬ 
own  books.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  415  That  Christ  will 
disown,  and  reject  many  that  have  strong  hopes  ..  of  their 
Salvation.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  130  The  king  . .  had 
not  the  least  Regard  to  his  Word,  and  even  disown’d  a 
Letter  he  had  written  to.  .the  King  of  France.  1777  Frank¬ 
lin  Lett.  Wks.  (1889)  VI.  117,  I  see  ..  that  Mr.  Deane  is 
disowned  in  some  of  his  agreements  with  officers.  1832 
Ht.  Martineau  Homes  Abi'oad  i.  4  He  had  for  some  time 
disowned  them  as  sons.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I. 
ii.  1 16  The  prince  . .  was  . .  required  to  disown  . .  the  obli¬ 
gations  contracted  in  his  name. 

b.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
(a  government,  etc.)  over  oneself;  to  renounce 
allegiance  to. 

1693  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  III.  89  Sir  George 
Downing,  who  disowned  this  government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  . .  has  taken  the  oaths.  1726  Adv.  Capt. 
R.  Boyle  127  Their  Mufti  . .  disowns  the  Emperor’s  Au¬ 
thority.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  705  As  soon  as 
James  was  restored,  it  would  be  a  duty  to  disown  and  with¬ 
stand  him.  The  present  duty  was  to  disown  and  withstand 
his  son  in  law. 

c.  In  the  Society  of  Friends :  To  disclaim  as  a 
fellow-member ;  to  expel  from  membership. 

1727  Minutes  of  Yearly  Meeting  of  Soc .  Friends  26 
Mar.  (J.  Phillips,  1783b  Any  person  denied  by  a  Monthly 
Meeting  is  adjudged  as  disowned  by  Friends  and  to  stand 
and  remain  in  that  state,  till  by  his  repentance  . .  he  is 
reconciled  to  Friends,  or  reinstated  in  membership  among 
them.  1783-1883  Book  of  Discipline  of  Soc.  Friends  204 
Which  Meeting  is  to  receive  his  acknowledgment  or  to  dis¬ 
own  him,  as  in  its  judgment  the  case  shall  require.  1806 
[see  Disownment]. 

f  3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  admit  (anything 
imputed,  claimed,  or  asserted)  ;  to  deny.  Obs . 

1666  Pepys  Diary  24  June,  He  do  not  disowne  but  that 
the  dividing  of  the  fleet  . .  was  a  good  resolution.  1701 
De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  Prefl,  Nor  do  I  disown  ..  that  I 
could  be  glad  to  see  it  rectified.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4752/2 
The  Court  no  longer  disown  his.  .Majesty’s  Arrival.  1726 
Leoni  Alberti's  Archit .  I.  26/1  We  cannot  disown  that  it 
has  one  Fault. 

Hence  Disowned  ppl.  a.,  Disowning  vbl.  sb. 
1654  Ld.  Orrery  Parthen.  (1676)  675  A  disowning  of  their 
Quarrel  by  the  Gods.  1707  Norris  Treat.  Humility  iii. 

1 19  A  constructive  disowning,  and  vertual  denial  of  our 
having  received  what  we  have  from  God.  1813  Mar.  Edge- 
worth  Patron.  II.  xxiv.  70  Lord  Oldborough  had  never, 
after  the  disowning  of  Buckhurst,  mentioned  his  name.  1829 
Lytton  {title),  The  Disowned. 

t  Disownable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
Liable  to  be  disowned ;  spec,  rendering  one  liable 
to  be  disowned  (sense  2  c). 

Schaff  AWyt:/.  Relig.  Knowl.  (1882-3)  III.  197  From  1696 
to  1776  the  society  nearly  every  year  declared  ‘  the  importing, 
purchase,  or  sale  of  slaves’  by  its  members  to  be  a  ‘disown- 
able  offence  ’. 

Disow  nment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.]  The 
act  of  disowning,  renunciation  ;  spec,  repudiation 
from  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

1806  Clarkson  Port.  Quaker.  I.  Discipline  i.  §11. 195  He 
is  then  publicly  excluded  from  membership,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  Disowned.  This  is  done  by  a  distinct  document, 
called  a  Testimony  of  Disownment.  1883  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  of  Soc.  Friends  203  The  Monthly  Meeting  should, 
after  due  consideration,  issue  a  testimony  of  disownment 
against  such  person.  1893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  14  Sept., 
The  disownment  and  desertion  [of  Burns]  by  Jean  Armour. 

+  Diso’xidate,  v.  C/mu.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide  :  = 
Deoxidate.  Hence  Disoxidating  ppL  a. ;  also 
Disoxidation  =  Deoxidation. 

1801  Chenevix  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  240  A  very  small 
mixture  of  any  disoxidating  substance.  1802  Smithson 
Ibid.  XCIII.  26  The  disoxidation  of  the  zinc  calx.  1817 
Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  etc.  403  A  handicraftsman  from  a 
laboratory,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  disoxydating  an  earth. 

+  Diso’xygenate,  v.  Chem.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  oxygen :  =  Deoxygenate. 
Hence  Disoxygenated  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Disoxy- 
genation  =  Deoxygenation. 

1800  Henry  Epit.  Chem.  (1808)  137  The  sulphur  is  not 


entirely  disoxygenated.  Ibid.  177  The  affinity  of  this  add 
for  its  base  is  weakened  by  dis- oxygenation.  1822  Imison 
Sc.  $  Art  II.  199  Indigo  will  not  combine  with  the  cloth 
except  in  its  disoxygenated  or  green  state.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  x.  91  Two  sets  of  invisible  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
one  on  the  red  side  which  favours  oxygenation,  and  the 
other  on  the  violet  side  which  favours  disoxygenation. 

+  Bispa  ce,  v.  Obs.  [A  Spenserian  formation 
of  doubtful  derivation.  Perh.  f.  Dls-  i  +  Pace  v.  ; 
or  else  f.  L.  di-,  Di- 1  +  spat i dr T,  It.  spaziare  to 
walk.]  intr .  and  reft*  To  walk  or  move  about. 

1588  Spenser  Virgil’s  Gnat  295  Thus  wise  long  time  he 
did  himselfe  dispace  There  round  about.  1591  —  MuioPot. 
250  But  when  he  spide  the  joyous  Butterflie  In  this  faire 
plot  dispacing  too  and  fro.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tri . 
after  Death  (R.),  [The  Saints]  in  this  lower  field  dispacing 
wide,  Through  windy  thoughts,  that  would  their  sails  mis¬ 
guide. 

t  Dispa’ck,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Pack  v.  : 
cf.  OF.  despacquer  to  unpack  (1496  in  Godef.).] 
trans.  To  unpack,  to  open  out. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bart  as  i.  i.  518  When  God  the  mingled 
lump  dispackt,  From  fiery  element  did  light  extract. 

Dispa’geant,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  7  b.]  trans. 
To  strip  of  pageantry  or  brilliant  display. 

1861  Lytton  &  Fane  Tannhauser  74  The  mighty  Hall 
Dumb,  dismally  dispageanted. 

t  Disparnt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  i  +  Paint 
v. :  cf.  depainl. ]  trans.  To  paint  diversely. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  ix.  50  His  chamber  was  dispainted 
all  within  With  sondry  colours. 

+  Dispai*r,  v.x  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Pair  z/.]  trans. 
To  undo  the  pairing  of,  separate  from  being  a  pair. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  iii.  Colonies  41  The 
grissell  Turtles  (seldome  seen  alone)  Dis-payer’d  and  parted, 
wander  one  by  one.  c  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Triumph  of  Love 
vii,  I  have  . .  dispairecl  two  doves,  Made  ’em  sit  mourning. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  x.  60  Engagements 
where  the  minds  are  unpaired— dispaired  in  my  case,  may 
I  say. 

+  Dispair(e,  v.2  Obs.  [var.  of  Depair,  a.  OF. 
despeirer,  depeirer  to  spoil.  Cf.  also  Dispayre  sbi] 
intr.  To  spoil,  become  injured,  1  go  bad 
1573  Tusser  LIusb.  lvii.  (1878)  136  Kell  dried  [hops]  will 
abide  foule  weather  or  faire,  where  drieng  and  lieng  in  loft 
doo  dispaire. 

Dispair(e,  obs.  form  of  Despair. 
t  Disparate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Palate 
zh]  trans.  To  make  or  find  unpalatable,  disrelish. 

1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Genflcm.  (1641)  75  His  Vocation, 
which  perchance  by  our  nicer  and  more  curious  gallants  .. 
will  be  distasted  and  dispalated. 

+  DispaTe,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  its  pale  or  enclosing  fence. 

1658  J.  Jones  Ovids  Ibis  51  An  adulterous  wife  is  Acteons 
park  dispal’d. 

t  Dispa*nd,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dispand-ere ,  f. 
Dis-  1  -f-  pandcre  to  spread,  stretch.]  trans.  To 
spread  abroad,  to  expand. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dispand  {dispando),  to  stretch  out 
or  spread  abroad.  1657  Tomlinson  Renoiis  Disp.  Ded., 
The  rayes  of  your  Learning  being  dispanded.  1669  Worlidge 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  56  This  Seed,  .being  cast  into  its  proper 
Matrix  or  Menstruum,  .doth  dispand  its  self,  and  increase 
into  the  form  and  matter  by  Nature  designed.  1692-1732 
Coles,  Expand,  dispand,  display. 

tDispa*nnel,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Pannel  v .]  trails.  To  deprive  of  a  ‘pannel’  or 
saddle-cloth. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas,  Notes  iv.  xx.  267  Behind  dispannell’d 
Sancho  rode. 

+  Dispa'nsioil.  Obs.  rare—  °.  [n.  of  aclion 

from  Dispand.]  =  Expansion. 

1658  Phillips,  Dispansion,  a  spreading  both  wayes.  1755 
Johnson,  Dispansion ,  the  act  of  displaying  ;  the  act  of 
spreading  ;  diffusion  ;  dilatation. 

Dispansive  (disparnsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  dispans-, 
ppl.  stem  of  dispandere  to  Dispand  :  see  -ive.] 
[See  quot.) 

1883  Sptl.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dispansive,  term  applied  to  a  system 
of  lenses  which  has  a  negative  focal  distance.  Used  in 
opposition  to  a  system  of  lenses  with  positive  focal  distance 
which  is  termed  collective. 

Dispantheonize,  dispa’palize  :  see  Dis-  6. 
f  Di  spar,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dispar ,  f.  Dis- 
4  +  par  equal.]  Unequal,  unlike. 

1587  Misfo?t.  Arthur  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  IV.  323  Dis¬ 
par  minds  and  inward  moods  unlike. 

Dispar(e,  obs.  form  of  Despair. 
t  Di- sparable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dispar 
unequal,  or  f.  L.  dispar-are  to  separate,  divide ; 
perhaps  after  Comparable.]  Unlike. 

1413  Piigr.  Sowle  (Caxton)i.  iii.  (1859)  4  Dyuerse  and  dis- 
parayble,  bothe  in  theyr  persounes,  and .  .occupacyons. 

+  Disparadise,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  c.] 
trails.  To  turn  out  of  paradise.  Alsoyff. 

x593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  78  Thou  that  ere  this  hast 
disparradiz’d  our  first  Parent  Adam.  1623  Cockeram,  Dis - 
paradized,  falne  from  happinesse  to  miserie. 

t  Disparage,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4-5  des-,  dis- 
perage.  [ME.  despara'ge,  dispera'ge,  a.  OF.  dcs- 
parage  unworthy  marriage  (Godef.),  f.  as  next.] 

1.  Inequality  of  rank  in  marriage ;  an  unequal 
match;  disgrace  resulting  from  marriage  with  one 
of  inferior  rank. 

c  1315  Shoreham  54  Ne  may  hem  falle  after  thys  lyf  Non 
on-worth  desperage.  c  1386  Chaucek  Clerk's  T.  852  Hym 
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wolde  thynke  it  were  a  disparage  To  his  estaat  so  lowe  for 
talighte.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  23  b,  No  desparage 
shalbee  but  where  he  that  hath  the  warde  marieth  him 
within  the  age  of.xiiij  yeare.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  viii. 
50  Her  friends.  .Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage. 

2.  Ill- matchedness ;  incongruity. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  74  Pride  in  age  Doij?  disperage. 

3.  Disparagement,  dishonour. 

a  1592  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  II.  481  If  I  forbear.. I  blush, 
I  fear  His  despite  and  my  disparage.  1615  HeywoodAcw/v 
Prenlises  1.  Wks.  1874  H.  169,  I  hold  it  no  disparage  to  my 
birth,  Though  I  be  borne  an  Earle,  to  haue  the  skill  And 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  Mercers  Trade. 

Disparage  (disparred^,  v.  Also  4  des-,  5 
dys- ;  5  dysparych,  7  disparadge,  -parrage, 
-parge.  [a.  OF.  desparagicr ,  desperager  to  match 
or  cause  to  marry  unequally ;  later  ‘  to  offer  vnto, 
or  impose  on  a  man  vnfit,  or  vnworthie  conditions  ’ 
(Cotgr.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  parage  equality  of  rank.] 

+  1.  trails .  To  match  unequally;  to  degrade  or 
dishonour  by  marrying  to  one  of  inferior  rank.  Obs. 

[1292  Britton  iii.  iii.  §  4  Et  si  acune  de  juvene  age  soit 
marie  a  tiel  ou  ele  est  desparage.  transl.  If  any  female 
heir  of  tender  years  be  married  where  she  is  disparaged.] 
c  1350  Will.  Palcrne  485,  I  nel  leie  mi  loue  so  low  . .  Des- 
paraged  were  i  disgisili  ^if  i  dede  in  }?is  wise.  1480  Caxton 
Chron.  Png’,  ccxvii.  204  Moch  was  this  fayr  damysel  di  s¬ 
paraged  sith  that  she  was  maryed  ayenst  al  the  comune 
assent  of  England.  1611  Cotgr.,  Apparage,  a  maid  thats 
maried  vnto  her  equall,  or,  thats  not  disparaged.  1779-81 
Johnson  L.  P .,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  113  History  relates  that  she 
was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  marriage  with  an  inferior. 

2.  To  bring  discredit  or  reproach  upon ;  to  dis¬ 
honour,  discredit ;  to  lower  in  credit  or  esteem. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Reei’c's  T.  351  Who  dorste  be  so  boold  to 
disparage  My  doghter  that  is  come  of  swich  lynage  ?  a  1400 
Pistill  of  Susan  253  Heo  keuered  vp  on  hir  kneos,  and 
cussed  his  hand  :  For  I  am  dampned,  I  ne  dar  disparage 
mouF  i486  Bk.  St.  Allans  B  ij  b,  Then  is  the  hawke 
disparagid  for  all  that  yere.  1612  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat. 
(1614)657  The  place  oft-times  disparages;  As,  to  put  the 
Arke  of  God  into  a  Cart,  or  to  set  it  by  Dagon.  1691  Hart- 
cliffe  Virtues  406  Men  disparage  Religion  who  profess  it, 
and  do  not  guide  their  Actions  according  to  its  Doctrines. 
1754  Foote  Knights  1.  Wks.  1799  I.  69  If  you  tell  father  he  ’ll 
knock  my  brains  out,  for  he  says  I’ll  disparage  the  family. 
1854  Brewster  D lore  Worlds  Pref.  6  A  view  . .  calculated 
to  disparage  the  science  of  astronomy. 

+  3.  a.  To  lower  in  position  or  dignity ;  to  de¬ 
grade.  b.  To  lower  in  one’s  own  estimation  ;  to 
cast  down.  Obs. 

1496  Dives  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  xv.  258/1  Cryste  . . 
anentysshed  hymself  and  dysparyched  hymselfe  in  to  the 
lykenesse  of  a  seruaunt.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  (an. 
28)  160  Lest  they  shoulde  . .  declare  his  base  byrthe,  and 
lowsy  lynage,  desparagyng  him  from  his  usurped  surname 
of  Mortymer.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  x.  2  How  shall  fraile 
pen,  with  fear  disparaged,  Conceive  such  soveraine  glory  and 
great  bountyhed?  1614  H.  Greenwood  J  ay  le  Delivery  471 
1  hey  that  are  troubled  and  amazed  at  their  sinnes,  let  them 
not  be  disparaged.  1704-5  Pope  Let.  to  Wycherley  25  Jan., 

1  am  disparaged  and  disheartened  by  your  commendations. 
1716  Addison  Drummer  1.  i,  I’ll  not  disparage  myself  to  be 
a  Servant  in  a  House  that  is  haunted. 

4.  To  speak  of  or  treat  slightingly ;  to  treat  as 
something  lower  than  it  is ;  to  undervalue ;  to 
vilify. 

IS3^  Cranmer  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  14  They  should  not 
esteem  any  part  of  your  grace’s  honour  to  be  touched 
thereby,  but  her  honour  only  to  be  clearly  disparaged.  1599 
Siiaks.  M licit  Ado  in.  ii.  131,  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther, 
till  you  are  my  witnesses,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Whs. 
(1660)  161  One  dares  question,  yea  disparage  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  God.  1660  Hickeringill  Jamaica  (1661)  20 
'1  he  Composition  of. .  Chocoletta  is  now  so  vulgar,  that  I  will 
not  disparage  my  Reader  by  doubting  his  acquaintance  in 
so  known  a  Recipe.  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  48 
I  00k  it  ill  of  me  that  I  should  disparage  the  kings  evidence. 
I^37_9  Hallam  Ilist.  Lit.  IV.  vi.  iv.  §  16.  267  It  is  a  very 
narrow  criticism  which  disparages  Racine  out  of  idolatry 
of  Shakspeare.  1859  Mill  Liberty  ii.  (1865)  26/1  It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  present  time  to  disparage  negative  logic. 

Hence  Dispa*raged  ppl.  a. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desparage >  disparaged.  1802  Teddoes 
Hygeiaw.  22  Would  not  the  disparaged  milk  afford  whole¬ 
some  aliment?  1885  Gladstone  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  23  Feb.,  A 
disparaged  Government  and  a  doubtful  House  of  Commons. 

Disparageable, [f.  Disparage®.  +  -able.] 

1 1-  Tending  to  disparage  or  bring  disgrace  upon ; 
lowering,  disgraceful.  Obs. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  1 1.  vii.  276  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  disparageable  to  a  poore  suiter  then  this?  163s 
N.  R.  (  amdcn’s  Hist.  Eliz.  1.  53  They  disdained  this  mar¬ 
riage.,  as.  .disparageable  and  most  unworthy  of  the  blood 
Royal.  1643  Oath  Pacif  21  Much  lesse  let  it  be  held  .. 
desparagable  to  the  King  to  hearken  to  his  Parliament. 

2.  To  be  disparaged. 

^648  J.  Goodwin  Right  #  Might  37  The  action  of  the 
Army  is  not  disparageable  by  any  possibility  or  likelyhood 
of  evill,  that  it  may  bring  upon  the  Kingdome  afterwards. 

Disparagement  (dispai-redsment).  Also  6 
disparge-,  -perge-,  -parrage-,  -paradgment. 
[a.  01* .  despar agement ,  f.  desparager  Disparage.] 
+  1.  Marriage  to  one  of  inferior  rank;  the  disgrace 
or  dishonour  involved  in  such  a  misalliance.  Obs. 
cxc.  Hist. 

1523  Iitzherb.  Sum.  xii.  23  If  he  be  vnmaryed,  than  his 
maryage  to  gyue  or  sell  to  wliome  he  wyll  without  disparge- 
ment.  1570-6  Lamb arde  ZV/yi/z/A  AV/// (1826)  455.  <11577 
Sir  I .  Smith  Commit).  Eng.  hi.  v.  (R.)  Couenable  marriage 
u  lthout  dispergement.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q,  hi.  viii.  12  He. . 
thought  that  match  a  fowle  disparagement.  1651  [see  Dis¬ 


parity  1].  1850  Mekivale  Rom.  Emp.  I.  ii.  52  Some  houses 

lost  their  patrician  status  by  marriages  of  disparagement. 

transf.  iy  fig.  1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serin.  (1841)  325  In  mar¬ 
riage  therefore  it  behoveth  us  to  be  careful,  that  they  whom 
we  choose  be  of  the  household  of  God,  professing  one  true 
religion  with  us  ;  the  disparagement  wherein  is  the  cause  of 
all  dissention. 

2.  Lowering  of  value,  honour,  or  estimation  ;  dis¬ 
honour,  indignity,  disgrace,  discredit ;  that  which 
causes  or  brings  loss  of  dignity,  etc. 

i486  Act  3  Hot.  VII ,  c.  2  Women,  .been,  .defoiled  to  the 
..Disparagements  of  the  said  Women.  1590  Shaks.  Com. 
Err .  1.  i.  149  Passed  sentence  may  not  be  recal’d  But  to  our 
honours  great  disparagement.  1598  —  Merry  JV.  1.  i.  31  If 
Sir  John  Falstaffe  haue  committed  disparagements  vnto 
you.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Leant.  1.  viii.  §  3.  43  To  haue  com- 
mandement  ouer  Gally-slaues  is  a  disparagement,  rather  than 
an  honour.  1644  Milton  Jdgm.  Bucer  ( 1851)  303  In  that 
Doctoral  Chair,  where  once  the  learnedest  of  England 
thought  it  no  disparagement  to  sit  at  his  feet.  1676  Coles 
Eng.  Diet.  To  Rdr.,  Tis  no  Disparagement  to  understand 
the  Canting  Terms:  It  may  chance  to  save  your  Throat 
from  being  cut,  or  (at  least)  your  Pocket  from  being  pick’d. 
1764  Reid  Inquiry  ii.  §6.  108  No  disparagement  is  meant 
to  the  understandings  of  the  authors.  1837-9  Hallam  II ist. 
Lit.  (1847)  L  xi*  §  2.  8=5  Nor  is  this  any  disparagement  to  their 
ability.  1869  Pali  Mall G.  11  Oct.  2  These  appointments. . 
have  brought  all  the  lesser  dignities  into  disparagement. 

3.  The  action  of  speaking  of  in  a  slighting  or 
depreciatory  way ;  depreciation,  detraction,  under¬ 
valuing. 

1591  Greene  Art  Conny  Catch.  11.  (1502)  13  [He]  dare 
not  lift  his  plumes  in  disparagement  of  my  credit,  a  1665 
J.  Goodwin  Filled  iu.  the  Spirit  (1867)  87  That  proverb  of 
disparagement,  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  1699 
Bentley  Phal.  Pref.  82  A  Disparagement  from  men  of  no 
knowledge  in  the  things  they  pretend  to  judge  is  the  least 
of  Disparagements.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III. 
xlvii.  705  Pie  had  expressed  himself  with  great  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  common  law  of  England.  1859  Lewin  Invas. 
Brit.  61  A  strong  bias  towards  the  glorification  of  the  writer 
and  the  disparagement  of  the  Britons.  1876  Mozley  Univ. 
Serin,  v.  (1877)  106  We  may  observe  in  the  New  Testament 
an  absence  of  all  disparagement  of  the  military  life. 

Disparager.  [f.  Disparage  v.  +  -er  h]  One 
who  disparages  or  discredits ;  one  who  speaks 
slightingly  of,  or  belittles  ;  a  detractor. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Vitupereur,  a  dispraiser,  discommender ; 
disparager,  disgracer.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  11.  xix.  198 
It  can  be  no  great  comfort  or  credit  to  the  disparagers  of 
Episcopacy,  a  1715  Hickes  Let.  to  Nelson  in  Life  Bp. 
Bull  518  (T.)  Despisers  and  disparagers  of  the  ancient 
fathers.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Mod.  Gallantly ,  The 
idolator  of  his  female  mistress — the  disparager  and  despiser 
of  his  no  less  female  aunt.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  11.  vii;  §  2 
(1876)  173  The  disparagers  of  peasant  properties. 

Disparaging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  h] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Disparage  ;  disparagement. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  22  b,  A  convenient  manage 
wythout  disperagyng.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  446  Dis- 
paragings  of  mens  Moralls,  Naturalls,  Fortunes,  Pedigree. 

Disparaging, ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing-.] 
That  disparages ;  that  speaks  of  or  treats  slight¬ 
ingly,  that  brings  reproach  or  discredit. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  199  What  can  be  more  oppo¬ 
site  and  disparaging  to  the  cov’nant  of  love?  <1:1665  J. 
Goodwin  Ft  lied  iv.  the  Spirit  (1867)  395  If  we  take  the 
word  ‘legal  ’  in  any  disparaging  sense.  1771  Foote  Maid 
of  B.  iii.  Wks.  1799  II.  235  As  to  yourself  (1  don’t  speak  in 
a  disparaging  way),  your  friends  are  low  folks,  and  your 
fortune  just  nothing  at  all.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Laiv  Scot. 
s.  v.  Disparagement ,  If  the  superior  required  the  heir  to 
make  an  unsuitable  or  disparaging  marriage,  he  or  she 
might  legally  refuse.  1888  F.  Hume  Mad.  Midas  1.  Prol., 
With  a  disparaging  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Dispa  ragingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly-.]  In 

a  disparaging  manner;  slightingly. 

1707  Norris  Treat.  Humility  i.  28  We  are  not  to  think 
disparagingly  of  that  excellent  nature  God  has  given  us. 

1 834  Blackly.  Mag.  XXXV.  486  The  ‘  dirty  acres as  Sir 
Lucius  ..  disparagingly  calls  them.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  35i_Not  that  I  mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
any  one  who  is  a  student  of  natural  philosophy. 

t  Disparagon,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Paragon  v.\  trails.  To  disparage. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tri.  after  Death  xxv,  Lickt 
with  soft  and  supple  blandishment^Or  spoken  to  disparagon 
his  praise. 

■1  Bispa-rail,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  desparail, 
-eil  different  (14th  c.  in  Godef.)  f.  des-,  Dis-  4+- 
pareil  equal.]  Different,  diverse. 

X4X3  Tiigr.  Soiute  tCaxton  1483,  repr.  1859)  60  Two  yniages 
huge,  of  disparayl  fourine. 

Disparate  (drspar/t),  a.  and  sb.  [orig.  ad.  L. 
dis  par  at -us  separated,  divided,  pa.  pple.  of  dispar- 
arc ,  1.  Dis-  1  +  parare  to  make  ready,  prepare, 
provide,  contrive,  etc. ;  but  in  use,  app.  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  L.  dispar  unequal,  unlike,  different.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Essentially  different  or  diverse  in  kind  ;  dis¬ 
similar,  unlike,  distinct.  In  Logic ,  used  of  things 
or  concepts  having  no  obvious  common  ground 
or  genus  in  which  they  are  correlated.  Hence 
distinguished  from  contrary ,  since  contrary  things 
are  at  least  correlated  in  pairs,  e.g.  good  and  bad. 
Also  distinguished  rfom  disjunct ,  since  disjunct 
concepts  may  all  be  reduced  to  a  common  kind. 

Dispardtus  appears  first  in  Cicero  De  inv.  Rhet.  28.  42, 
applied  to  the  mere  separation  expressed  by  sapere ,  non 
sap  ere,  or  A  is  not  B,  as  against  the  opposition  of  hot  and 


cold,  life  and  death ;  it  is  used  by  Boethius,  De  Syll.  Hyp. 
(ed.  Bas.)  608,  to  denote  things  which  are  only  different, 
without  any  conflict  of  contrariety  (tantum  diversa,  nulla 
contrarietate  pugnantia).  It  reappears  in  i4-i5th  c.  with 
the  school  of  Occam,  e.g.  in  Rud.  Strodus  and  Paulus 
Venetus,  and  is  retained  in  modern  transformations  of  the 
scholastic  logic.  According  to  Ueberweg  Logic  §  53,  dis¬ 
parate  conceptions  are  those  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
extent  of  the  same  higher,  or  at  least  of  the  same  next 
higher  conception.  (Prof.  W.  Wallace.) 

1608  Bp.  J.  King  Serrn.  5  Nov.  5  Two  disperate  species 
and  sorts  of  men.  1633  Ames  Agst.  Cerent.  11.  243  Can  men 
give  manifold  disparate  senses  to  one  and  the  same  Cere¬ 
monies?  1642  Fuller  Holy  Sy  Prof  St.  iv.  vii.  273  Not 
onely  disparate,  blit  even  opposite  terms.  1684  T.  Burnet 
Th.  Earth  1.  302  As  remote  in  their  nature  . .  as  any  two" 
disparate  things  we  can  propose  or  conceive ;  number  and 
colour.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iii.  296  The  Terms 
must  be  disparate,  opposite,  or  the  same.  1781  Bentham 
Whs.  (1843)  X.  92  A  personage  of  a  nature  very  disparate 
to  the  former.  1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xii.  (i860) 
I.  22^  Notions  co-ordinated  in  the  whole  of  comprehension, 
are,  in  respect  of  the  discriminating  characters,  different 
without  any  similarity.  They  are  thus, pro  tanto,  absolutely 
different ;  and,  accordingly,  in  propriety  are  called  Dis¬ 
parate  Notions,  ( notiones  disparate).  On  the  other  hand, 
notions  co-ordinated  in  the  quantity  or  whole  of  extension 
. .  are  only  relatively  different  (or  diverse) ;  and,  in  logical 
language,  are  properly  called  Disjunct  or  Discrete  Notions. 
1865  Grote  Plato  I.  vi.  249  Other  creeds,  disparate  or  dis¬ 
cordant.  1883  F.  Harrison  in  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Nov.  1/2  The 
questions  are  so  utterly  disparate  as  not  to  be  reducible  to 
the  same  argument. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1867  L.  H.  Atwater  Elem.  Logic  ii.  §11.  69  Any  one 
of  given  Co-ordinate  Species,  is  called,  in  relation  to  any 
one  part  of  a  higher  or  lower  Co-ordinate  Division  under 
the  Summum  Genus,  Disparate.  Thus.. lion,  as  compared 
to  fish,  Shetland  pony,  or  bull-dog,  is  Disparate. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Disparate  points,  two  points  upon 
the  two  retinae  which,  when  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  them, 
do  not  produce  similar  impressions.  Used  by  Fachner  in 
opposition  to  corresponding  points. 

2.  Unequal,  on  a  disparity. 

1764  T.  Phillips  Life  Pole  (1767)  I.  6  Which  at  very 
disparate  years  united  these  two  persons,  a  1834  Lamb 
Misc.  Whs.  (1871)  449  Between  ages  so  very  disparate. 
1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  416  Paul  proceeds  to  narrate  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Three  that  his  authority  was  in  no 
sense  disparate  with  theirs. 

B.  sb.  Chiefly  pi.  Disparate  things,  words,  or 
concepts ;  things  so  unlike  that  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  each  other. 

1586  Bright  Melanch.  xii.  59  Contrarie  faculties  or  such 
as  we  call  desparates  in  logicke.  1588  Fraunce  Laiviers 
Log.  1.  x.  47  Disparates  are  sundry  opposites  whereof  one 
is  equally  and  in  like  manner  opposed  unto  many.  1623 
Cockeram,  Disparates ,  words  which  are  differing  one  from 
another,  but  not  contrarie,  as  heat  and  cold  are  contraries, 
but  heat  and  moisture  disparates.  1654  JER*  Taylor  Real 
Pres.  109  It  is  the  style  of  both  the  Testaments  to  speak 
in  signs  and  representinents,  where  one  disparate  speaks  of 
another ;  as  it  does  here  :  the  body  of  Christ,  of  the  bread. 
1682  R.  Burthogge  An  Arg.  (1684)  154  Disparates  are 
distinct,  and  are  not  opposites.  1722  Wollaston  Re  tig.  Nat. 
v.  71  If  they  are  supposed  to  be  only  different,  not  opposite, 
then  if  they  differ  as  disparates,  there  must  be  some  genus 
above  them.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lxviii.  (1862)  VI.  180 
Blending  together  disparates  or. inconsistencies. 

+  Bispai’ated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  =  Disparate. 

1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Gagg  367  Questions  . .  of  different 
natures,  of  unequall  extents,  of  divers  and  disparated  ap¬ 
probation. 

Di'sparately,  adv.  ff.  Disparate  +  -ly  -.] 
In  a  disparate  manner  ;  separately,  without  relation 
to  each  other. 

1881  G.  S.  Hall  German  Culture ,  Laura  Bridgman  251 
After  the  retina  is  destroyed  . .  the  eyeballs  gradually  lose 
the  power  of  moving  together,  but  move  disparately. 

Disparateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  disparate;  dissimi¬ 
larity  of  nature  or  character ;  absence  of  re¬ 
lation. 

1659  Fuller  App.  Injur.  Innoc.  (1840)  567  Such  foreign 
Canons,  though  not  against  but  only  besides  our  Common 
Law,  and  containing  no  repugnancy  but  disparateness  to 
the  laws  of  our  land.  1825  Coleridge  in  Rem.  (1836)  II. 
349  By  contrasting  it  with,  at  least  by  shewing  its  dis¬ 
parateness  from  the  Mosaic.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  <y  Dogma 
(1876)  179  Needing  only  to  be  carefully  studied  side  by  side 
with  this  for  its  disparateness  to  become  apparent. 

+  Dispara  tiou.  Obs.  [ad.  I..  disparatidnem 
separation:  cf.  Disparate.]  The  condition  of 
being  disparate  ;  the  opposition  of  disparates. 

1654  2.  Coke  I.ogick  (1657)  96  Disparation  is  an  opposition 
ofspeciulls.  .by  opposite  differences  ;  as  a  man  and  a  beast 
tire  disparates,  or  dissevered.  1656  J  i.an i.s  Fuln.  Christ 
154  The  second  argument  from  the  comparison  of  the 
extreames  of  this  union  . .  is  taken  from  their  dispara- 
tion. 

Disparcle,  var.  of  Disparkle  v.  Obs. 

I  Di  sparence.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next:  see 
-ENCE.]  Disappearance. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  x.  447  A  miraculous  anni¬ 
hilation,  or  disparence  at  least,  of  the  water  in  the  font. 

+  Bisparent,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*1  tisparent-em  pr.  pple.  of  *1 lisparere  (It.  disparere, 
OF.  disparoir),  f.  Dis-  4  +  pare  re  to  appear.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  dispa  rent .]  Disappearing. 

1617  Collins  De/.  Bp.  Ely  11.  vii.  25S  Now  when  they 
pray  to  him  in  Nyssen,  as  entire  and  present ..  who  was 
mangled  and  disparent,  is  there  no  Khetorique  iu  this  ? 


DISPARENT. 
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DISPART. 


+  Di'sparent,  a.2  Obs.  rare.  [?f.  L.  dispar 
unequal,  unlike,  dissimilar,  with  ending  of  differ¬ 
ent  ;  or  ?  f.  Dts-  in  sense  ‘  diversely  ’  +  L.  par  ere  to 
appear.]  Unlike,  diverse  ;  of  various  appearance. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  n.  Comm.  (1857)  59  This,  .deformed 
mixture  of  his  parts,  .to  follow  the  true  life  of  nature,  being 
often  or  always  expressed  so  disparent  in  her  creatures. 

Disparge,  -ment,  obs.  f.  Disparage,  -ment. 
t  Dispari'lity.  Obs.  rare— °.  [ad.  L.  dispari- 
litds,  f.  disparil-is  =  dispar  unlike.]  =  Disparity. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Disparility  ( disparilitas )  in¬ 
equality,  unlikeness,  difference. 

t  Disparisll,  vd  Obs.  Also  5  -ys,  dysperysh. 
[f.  F.  disparaiss-,  present  stem  of  disparaitre  to 
disappear  :  perh.  from  an  OF.  by-form  *disparir, 
dispariss- :  cf.  Apparish  to  appear.]  intr.  To 
disappear. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  6  In  these  wordes  the 
visioun  disparyschydde.  Ibid.  41  Thus  she  seyed,  And 
.  .sodanly  dysperyshid.  1435  Misyn  Fire  0/ Love  100  All 
aduersite  vanyschis  &  all  oper  clesyres  aperis  not,  hot  pa  ar 
stillyd  and  disparischyd.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4504 
Cuthbert  away  disparysid.  a  1632  T.  Taylor  God's  Jicdgem. 
1.  xv.  Summary  (1642)  439  These  men  or  rather  Angels., 
then  disparished  and  were  never  more  seen. 

Disparisll  (dispserij),  vA  [Dis-  7.]  trans. 
a.  To  oust  from  one’s  parish,  b.  To  cause  to  be  110 
longer  a  parish,  deprive  of  the  status  of  a  parish. 

1593  Abp.  Bancroft  Surrey  H.  Discipline  5  That  all  the 

parishes  in  England  (they  say)  must  be  first  disparished, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  land  first  sanctified.  1667  Water- 
house  Fire  Loud.  40  Has  not  God  dis-parished  and  scat¬ 
tered  them,  Priest  from  people  ?  1864  Realm  8  June  5  The 

Lutheran  Chapel .  .occupies  the  site  of  ‘Trinity  Church’, 
disparished  after  the  great  fire. 

+  Dispa*rison.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dispardtion-em 
(see  Disparation),  after  com-parisond\ 

1.  =  Disparity. 

1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  A  nsw.  Nameless  Cath.  304  There 
should  bee  a  great  disparison  betweene  them. 

2.  Depreciatory  comparison. 

1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  A  nsw.  Nameless  Cath.  94  Vttered 
without  enuious  comparison,  or  malitious  disparison  of 
others.  1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  1.  i.  96  Which  iseuident 
by  the  comparison,  or  disparison  rather,  of  earthly  Kings 
there  vsed.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  xix.  19  They  stand 
upon  their  comparisons — I  am  as  good  as  thou ;  nay,  upon 
their  disparisons,  *  I  am  not  as  this  publican  ’. 

t  Disparition.  Obs.  Also  7  erron.  -ation. 
[a.  F.  disparition  disappearance  (Amyot,  iGtkc.), 
f.  OF.  disparoir ,  after  apparition.  Cf.  disparence, 
disparent.']  Disappearance. 

1594  Bp.  J.  King  On  Jonas  (1618)  376  A  disparition  of  it 
for  a  time,  as  if  it  were  not.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Mor.  1358  Deaths,  destructions  and  disparitions.  1654  Z. 
Coke  Logic k  (1657)  202  That  disparition  and  vanishing 
away,  which  Ubiquitaries  feign  of  his  Body.  1773  Phil. 
Trans.  LXill.  207  To  consider  the  debilitation  of  the  light, 
in  this  degree,  as  actual  disparition. 

Disparity  (dispseTiti).  [ad.  F.  disparity  (16th 
c.  in  Littre)  ^  It.  dis  par  it d,  Sp.  disparidad ,  after 
L.  type  *disparitas ,  f.  Dis-  4  +  paritds  Parity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  unequal  rank, 
condition,  circumstances,  etc. ;  inequality  or  dis¬ 
similarity  in  respect  of  age,  amount,  number,  or 
quality  ;  want  of  parity  or  equality. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlvii.  §  3  Between  Elihu  and 
the  rest  of  Job’s  familiars,  the  greatest  disparity  was  but 
in  years.  1610  C.  Hampton  Scrm.  23,  I  am  bound  to  obey 
both  powers,  but  with  disparitie.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cowel's 
Inst.  21  A  wife  ..  fit  for  him  without  disparity  or  Dis¬ 
paragement.  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Snbj.  11.  (1703)  59 
Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  an  intimate 
friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops 
to  Cong,  v,  The  disparity  of  education  and  fortune.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  Willing  and  desirous  of  fighting 
upon  the  spot,  without  regard  to  the  disparity  of  numbers. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  20  No  disparity  of  force 
made  Englishmen  shrink  from  enemies. 

b.  with  pi.  An  instance  of  this. 

1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  1.  §  27  There  may  be  no 
such  vast  Chasm  or  Gulph  between  disparities  as  common 
Measures  determine.  1877  H.  A.  Page  De  Quinccy  II.  xix. 
163  This  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  salient  dis¬ 
parities  of  life. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  unlike  or  different ;  un¬ 
likeness,  dissimilarity,  difference,  incongruity.  Also 
with  pi.  An  instance  or  particular  form  of  this. 

c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  75  There  is 
a  great  disparity  and  odds  between  them.  1580  North 
Plutarch  (1676)  993  Who  could  more  eloquently  . .  note  the 
disparities  and  differences  [of  men  than  Plutarch]  ?  1646 

SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  276  In  which  computes  there 
are  manifest  disparities.  1674  tr.  Scheffer  s  Lapland  xv.  77 
You  may  see  what  a  disparity  there  is  between  these  dialects. 
1775  Adair  Ainer.  Ind.  214  There  is  not  the  least  disparity 
between  the  ancient  North- American  method  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  and  that  of  the  South  Americans.  1875  Lyell's  Princ. 
Geol.  II.  in.  xxxiv.  250  We  find  a  striking  disparity  between 
individuals,  .descended  from  a  common  stock. 

Dispark  (dispauk),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  b  +  Park  sb. 
Cf.  1 6th  c.  F.  desparquer  (Littre),  mod.F.  dtpar- 
quer,  also  depark  (De-  pref.  II.  2).]  trans.  To 
divest  of  the  character  of  a  park  ;  to  throw  open 
(park-land),  or  convert  (it)  to  other  uses.  Flence 
Dispa'rking  vbl.  sb. 

[1538  I  _,eland  I  tin.  I.  21  The  Frith  Park  sometyme  a 
mighty  large  thyng,  now  partely  deparked.]  1542-3  Act 
34-5  Hen .  VIII,  c.  21  [If]  house  or  houses,  parke,  chase  or 


forest,  happen  to  be  fallen  downe,  disparked,  disforested  or 
destroied.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  in.  i.  23  You  haue  fed  vpon 
my  Seignories,  Dis-park’d  my  Parkes,  and  fell’d  my  Forrest 
Woods.  1664  J.  Taylor  Confirmation  §  4  This  device  .. 
disparks  the  inclosures,  and  lays  all  in  common.  1778  Eng. 
Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Yard  ley,  The  manor-house  stands  in 
an  ancient  park,  now  disparked.  1826  Scott  Woods!  vi,  The 
disparking  and  destroying  of  the  royal  residences  of  Eng¬ 
land.  1851  Kingsley  Yeast  ix,  Many  a  shindy  have  I  had 
here  before  the  chase  was  disparked. 

b.  transf .  and  fig.  (In  quot,  i633  =  Disimpark, 
as  deer). 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Foi'erunncrs  i,  Must  they  have 
my  brain  ?  must  they  dispark  Those  sparkling  notions, 
which  therein  were  bred  ?  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  92 

He  thereupon  disparks  his  Seralio,  and  flyes  thence  . .  with 
Assaph-chawns  daughter  only  in  his  company.  1651  3  J  er. 
Taylor  Serin,  for  Yean.  xvi.  204  The  little  undecencies  and 
riflings  of  our  souls,  the  first  openings  and  disparkings  of 
our  vertue.  Ibid.  (1678)  220. 

t  Bispa*rkle,-pa*rcle,  v.1  Obs.  Also  5  des-, 
dyspercle,  5-6  -parole,  -perkle.  [app.  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  earlier  Dispakple,  by  association  with 
spark j  sparkle  (in  ME.  sperclen ,  sperkle ,  sparklen). 
(No  trace  of  the  corruption  appears  in  French.)] 

1.  trans.  To  scatter  abroad,  drive  apart,  disperse  ; 
=  Djsparple  1. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  in.  vii.  318  Alle..weren  disperclid 
abrode.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  1.  iii,  A  pure,  simple  &  a 
stable  spirit  is  not  disparcled  [v.  r.  disparpled]  in  many 
werkes.  r  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  xxv.  69  Riches  maye 
lityll  and  lityll  multeplie  but  sodenli  they  ben  dysperklid. 
1548  Recorde  Urin.  Physick  ix.  (1651)  73  There  appear  . . 
disparkled  abroad  in  the  urine . .  divers  kinds  of  motes.  1601 
Holland  Plmy  II.  45  It  disparcleth  the  mist  and  dimnesse 
that  troubleth  the  eie-sight.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
xix.  (1632)  943  His  Fleet  was  disparkled.  a  1634  R.  Clerke 
Scrm.  (1637)  471  (L.)  Their  spawn  [is]  disparkled  over  all 
lands. 

b.  intr.  (for  refi. )  To  disperse,  scatter  them¬ 
selves  abroad  ;  =  Disparple  2. 

I5S3  Brende  Q.  Curtins  Eiv,  Then  al  hys  men  for  fear 
disparcled,  flynge  by  such  wayes  as  were  open  for  them. 
1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  1.  (1879)  78  Not  suffering  his 
radiations  to  disparcle  abrode. 

2.  trans.  To  divide,  portion  out. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  I.  93  A  Gentilman  . .  whos  Landes  be 
now  disparkelid  by  Heires  General  to  divers  Men.  1661 
Dugdale  Monasticon  II.  136  In  processe  the  landes  of  the 
Oilleys  wer  disparkelyd. 

Hence  Dispa  rkled  ppl.  a .,  Dispa'rkling  ppl.  a. 
1529  More  Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  182/2  Not  a  company  and 
congregation  but  a  dispercled  noumber  of  only  good  men. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §  30  Hee  resolued  to  re¬ 
collect  his  disparkeled  troupes. 

1  Dispa'rkle,  w.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  <A’-  =  Dis-  i 
+  Sparkle  v.]  intr.  To  sparkle  forth. 

1648  Herrick  Nupiiall  Song  iv,  Let  thy  torch  Display  the 
bridegroom  in  the  porch,  In  his  desires  More  towering,  more 
disparkling  then  thy  fires. 

t  Dispa'rple,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  desparple, 
-perple,  4-7  disparple  (4-5  disparpoil(l,  -par- 
ble,  5  dys-,  disperpil,  -parbel,  -perble,  -perbyl, 
5-6  disperple,  6  -pearple,  7  -purple).  See  also 
Disparkle,  Deperpeyl.  [a.  OF.  desparpelier, 
- peillier ,  - pillier ,  closely  akin  to  It.  sparpagliare ,  Sp. 
desparpajar,  f.  Rom.  des-  (Dis-)  +  *parpaliarc , 
f.  *parpilio,  *parpalio  (It.  parpaglione,  Pr.  parpalho 
butterfly  ;  cf.  Cat .  papallb),  app.  a  changed  form  of 
L.  papilio,  -orient.  The  same  verbal  root  in  its 
variant  forms  appears  in  OF.  es-parpillier,  mod.F. 
dparpiller ,  Cat.  es-parpillar,  Pr.  es-parpalhar :  cf. 
mod.Pr.  esfarfalhd,  f.  farfialla  butterfly.  In  OF. 
the  -ill-  belonged  orig.  to  the  atonic,  the  -eill-  to 
the  tonic  forms,  but  these  were  subseq.  confused.] 

1.  trans.  To  scatter  abroad,  disperse,  drive  in 
different  directions  ;  also,  to  sprinkle. 

a  13ZS  Frose  Psalter  xliii[i],  3  pyn  honde  desparplist  fe 
folk,  and  J?ou  settest  hem.  1382  Wyclif  Mark  xiv.  27, 
I  schal  smyte  the  schepherde,  and  the  scheep  of  the  floe 
schulen  be  disparplid.  1460  Capgkave  Chron.  1  Thoo  [ex- 
posiciones]  that  were  disparplied  in  many  sundry  holds,  my 
iabour  was  to  bring  hem  into  o  body.  1472  Sir  J.  Paston 
in  Paston  Lett.  No.  692.  III.  39  All  hys  meny  ar  dyspar- 
blyd,  every  man  hys  weye.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  56  b/i 
Thenne  the  chyldren  were  dysperplyd  for  to  gadre  chaf. 
1613  Heywood  Silver  Age  in.  Wks.  1874  III.  144  Their 
hot,  fiery  brains  Are  now  dispurpled  by  Alcides’  club.  1615 
Chapman  Odyss.  x.  473  Odorous  water  was  Dispersed 
lightly  on  my  head  and  neck. 

b.  To  divide,  c.  To  throw  into  confusion. 

1382  Wyclif  Mark  iii.  25  If  an  hous  be  disparpoilid  on  it 
silf,  thilke  hous  may  not  stonde.  a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  73 
He  schal  desparple  the  weyes  of  synfulmen.  1541  Paynel 
Catiline  xix.  35  Discorde  alone  disparpeleth  and  turneth  up 
sette  downe  thynges  stronge  and  myghty. 

2.  intr.  (for  rejit)  To  disperse,  move  or  fly  asun¬ 
der,  scatter  themselves. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  Prol.  4  A  Flock  of  Scheep  withouten 
a  schepperde  . .  which  departeth  and  desparpleth.  c  1450 
Merlin  196  Noon  durste  hym  a  bide,  but  disparbled  a-brode 
fro  hym  as  from  a  wode  lyon  in  rage.  1584  Hudson  Du 
Bart  as*  Judith  iv.  33Q  (D.)  Her  wav’ring  hair  disparpling 
flew  apart  In  seemly  shed. 

Hence  Dispa  rpled  ppl .  a.  \  DispaTpling  vbl.  sb. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clxxvi.  173  This  disparblynge  of  the 
cristen  hoost.  1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  229  Their 
transported,  disparpled,  and  sublimated  fancies.  1678 
Phillips,  Disparpled  or  Disperpled ,  loosly  scattered,  or 
shooting  it  self  into  divers  parts  ;  a  term  used  in  Heraldry. 


Disparse,  obs.  form  of  Disperse. 

Dispart  (dispirit),  sb.  [Derivation  uncertain. 

There  appears  to  be  no  related  name  in  any  other  language. 
An  obvious  suggestion  is  that  the  appellation  was  derived 
from  Dispart  z/.1,  ‘from  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  dis¬ 
part,  by  disparting  (dividing  in  two)  the  difference  between 
the  two  diameters’.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  term 
with  its  own  verb  (Dispart  vi2)  appears  earlier  than  any 
known  occurrence  of  Dispart  zl1,  and  that  the  particular 
sense  ‘divide  into  parts'  is  not  known  to  us  before  1629.] 

1.  The  difference  between  the  semi-diameter  of  a 
gun  at  the  base  lingand  at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle, 
which  must  be  allowed  for  in  taking  aim. 

1588  Lucar  Appendix  to  Tart ag Ha's  Colloq.  4  Every 
Gunner  before  he  shootes  must  trulie  disparte  his  Peece,  or 
give  allowance  for  the  disparte.  1644  Nye  Gunnery  1. 
(1647)  42  How  to  make  the  true  Dispart  of  any  Piece  of 
Ordnance  ..  subtract  the  greater  Diameter  out  of  the 
lesser,  and  take  the  just  half  of  the  difference,  and 
that  is  the  true  Dispart,  in  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch. 
Ibid.  (1670)  45  So  much  higher  as  the  mark  is  (which  you 
made  at  the  Base-Ring)  then  the  Mussel-Ring,  so  much  is 
the  true  Dispart.  1659  Torriano,  Tirare  fuora  del  vivo, 
to  shoot  at  random,  or  without  and  beyond  the  dispart  (as  our 
Gunners  term  it).  1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (1862) 
50  The  Angle  of  dispart  is  the  number  of  degrees  the  axis 
of  the  bore  would  point  above  the  object  aimed  at,  when  laid 
by  the  surface  of  the  gun.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Dispart ,  or  Throw  of  the  Shot.  .An  allowance  for  the  dis¬ 
part  is ..  necessary  in  determining  the  commencement  of  the 
graduations  on  the  tangent  scale,  by  which  the  required 
elevation  is  given  to  the  gun. 

2.  concr.  A  sight-mark  placed  on  the  muzzle  of 
a  gun,  to  make  the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  bore. 

1578  W.  Bourne  Invent,  or  Denises  xxxi.  24  You  must 
giue  your  leuell  iustly  vppon  the  thicker  side  of  the  peece, 
that  is  to  say,  the  met  tall  of  the  breech  of  the  peece,  and 
the  dispart,  and  the  marke,  to  bee  all  three  vppon  one  right 
line  by  the  sight  of  your  eye.  1611  Florio,  Tirare  di 
punteria.  .The  disparte  is  when  a  piece  of  wax  or  sticke 
is  set  vpon  the  mouth  of  the  piece  in  an  euen  line  with 
the  cornish  of  the  breech.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner  s  Mag. 

v.  78  Cause  the  Piece  to  be  mounted  higher  or  lower, 
untill  you  bring  the  Bead,  the  top  of  the  Dispert,  and  the 
Mark  all  in  one  Line.  1692  Capt.  Smith’s  Seaman's  Gram. 
11.  vi.  95  Dispart . .  is  a  piece  of  a  small  stick  or  Wyre,  set 
perpendicularly  upon  the  Muzzle-Ring  of  any  Gun,  of  such 
length  that  the  top  of  it  may  be  equal  (in  height)  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Base  Ring.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp. 
s.v.,  Take  the  two  diameters  of  the  base-ring,  and  of  the 
place  where  the  Dispart  is  to  stand,  and  divide  the  differ¬ 
ence.  .into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  the  length 
of  the  Dispart ,  which  is  set  on  the  gun  with  wax  or  pitch, 
or  fastened  there  with  a  piece  of  twine  or  marlin.  1836 
Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xviii,  Gunnery,  sir,  is  a  science— we 
have  our  own  disparts  and  our  lines  of  sight— our  windage, 
and  our  parabolas,  and  projectile  forces.  1861  W.  H.  Rus¬ 
sell  in  Times  10  july  5/4  There  are  no  disparts,  tangents, 
or  elevating  screws  to  the  guns ;  the  officer  was  obliged  to 
lay  it  by  the  eye  with  a  plain  chock  of  wood. 

3.  attrib.  Dispart  patch,  a  notched  piece  of 
metal  on  the  muzzle  in  place  of  the  dispart  in  sense 
2  ;  dispart-sight  (see  quots.). 

1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Dispart-sight,  a  gun-sight 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  second  reinforce-ring-  about  the 
middle  of  the  piece— for  point-blank  or  horizontal  firing,  to 
eliminate  the  difference  of  the  diameters  between  the  breech 
and  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  1884  F.  C.  Morgan  Art  ill. 
Mat.  21  The  muzzle  sight  is  recessed  into  the  dispart  patch 
on  the  muzzle,  and  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  hind 
sight  for  angles  of  elevation  over  50,  when  the  centre  fore 
sight  becomes  fouled  by  the  muzzle.  Ibid.  28  A  fore  or  dis¬ 
part  sight  screwed  on  in  rear  of  the  trunnions. 

Dispart  (dispaMtl,  v.1  [In  Spenser,  app.  ad.  It. 
dispartire  to  divide,  separate,  part,  repr.  L.  dispart¬ 
ire,  -perllre  to  distribute,  divide,  f.  Dis-  i  +  part- 
ire  to  part,  share,  divide.  By  others  perh.  relerred 
directly  to  the  L.  vb.,  or  viewed  as  an  Eng.  forma¬ 
tion  from  Dis-  i  and  Part  v.  It  appears  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  corresponding  senses  of  De¬ 
part  (1-5).] 

1.  trans.  To  part  asunder,  to  cleave. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  53  That,  .man  of  God,  1  hat  blood- 
red  billowes,  like  a  walled  front,  On  either  side  disparted 
with  his  rod.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  556  A 
sudden  gust  dis-parting  the  Fleet.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt, 

vi.  (1851)  128  As  often  as  any  great  sebisme  disparts  the 
Church.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xiv.  482  Expert  the  destin’d 
victim  to  dis-part.  1738  Wesley  Psalms  cxiv.  ii,  The  Sea. . 
lied,  Disparted  by  the  wondrous  Rod.  1780  Hist.  Eur.  in  A  nn. 
Reg.  16/2  A  state,  already  weakened .  .and  now  disparted  by 
defection.  1814  Cary  Dante's  Inf.  vi.  17  He  . .  flays  them, 
and  their  limbs  Piecemeal  disparts.  1850  Mrs.  Browning 
Croztmed  and  Buried  xiv,  Disparting  the  lithe  boughs. 

2.  To  separate,  sever ;  to  dissolve  (a  union). 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  iv.  xi,  Which  like  a  bulk  . . 

Disparts  the  terms  of  anger,  and  of  loving.  1708  J.  Philips 
Cyder  11.  54  A  strainer  to  dispart  The  husky,  terrene  Dregs 
from  purer  Must.  1814  Southey  Roderick  xviii.  260  Till 
death  dispart  the  union.  1851  Trench  Poems  150  To  dis¬ 
part  All  holiest  ties.  1868  Browning  Ring  $  Bk.  x.  1242 
I  find  the  truth,  dispart  the  shine  from  shade. 

3.  To  divide  into  parts  or  shares  ;  to  distribi  te. 

1629  Maxwell  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  223  The  Imperiall 

Palace  ..  being  disparted  betwixt  them,  there  would  be 
roome  enough  for  each.  1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  3  rl  he 
Old  Testament  ..  is  disparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself 
into  two  general  heads.  1718  Prior  Solomon  1.  288  And  equal 
Share  Of  Day  and  Night,  disparted  thro’  the  Year.  1853 
Singleton  Virgil  I.  83  And  evenly  to  light  and  shades  doth 
now  Dispart  the  globe. 

4.  intr.  To  part  asunder,  fly  apart,  and  open  up. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  xu.  Ivii,  The  broken  heav’ns 
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dispart  with  fearful  noise.  1727-46  Thomson  Summer  709 
The  flood  disparts  :  behold  !  . .  Behemoth  rears  his  head. 
1811  Shelley  St.  1 rvyne  x,  Suddenly  ..  the  mist  in  one 
place  seemed  to  dispart,  and  through  it,  to  roll  clouds  of 
deepest  crimson.  *1863  Kinglake  Crimea  II.  150  Between 
the  fleets  thus  disparting,  the.  .flotilla  of  transports  passed, 
b.  To  part  and  proceed  in  different  directions. 
1804  J.  Grahame  Sabbath  149  The  upland  moors,  where 
rivers,  there  but  brooks,  Dispart  to  different  seas. 

f5.  Dispart  with  :  to  part  with.  rare.  ( pseudo¬ 
archaism  i) 

1820  Scott  Abbot  iv,  He  will  enjoy  five  merks  by  the  year, 
and  the  professor’s  cast-off  suit,  which  he  disparts  with 
biennially. 

Hence  DispaTting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1611  F lorio,  Dispartimento,  a  disparting.  1649  Roberts 
Claris  Bibl.  93  The  disparting  or  cutting  off  of  Jordans 
Stream  before  the  Ark.  1728-46  Thomson  Spring  309  The 
deep-cleft  disparting  orb,  that  arch'd  The  central  waters 
round.  1865  Geikie  Seen.  «$•  Geol.  Scot.  ii.  37  Water  . .  ex¬ 
pands.  and  . .  exerts  a  vast  disparting  force  on  the  rocks 
in  which  it  is  confined.  1890  W.  C.  Russell  I\ Jy  Shipmate 
Louise  I.  xii.  261  The  rush  and  disparting  of  the  maddened 
clouds. 

Dispa*rt,  z>.2  Also  7  dispert  and  err  on.  dis¬ 
port.  [f.  Dispart  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  measure  or  estimate  the  dispart  in 
(a  piece  of  ordnance)  ;  to  make  allowance  for  this 
in  taking  aim. 

1587  W.  Bourne  Art  Shooting  iv.  17  The  disparting  of 
your  peece  is  but  to  bryng  the  mouth  of  your  peece  before, 
to  be  as  high  as  is  the  tayle  behind.  1588  [see  Dispart  sb.  1]. 
1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  xiv.  65  To  dispert  a 
Peece  is  to  finde  a  difference  betwixt  the  thicknesse  of  the 
metall  at  her  mouth  and  britch  or  carnouse.  1644  Nye 
Gunnery  (1670)  40  And  one  chief  thing,  in  the  last  place, 
to  know  very  well  how  to  dispart  his  Peece,  be  it  either 
true  bored,  or  not  true  bored. 

2.  To  set  a  mark  on  the  muzzle-ring,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  sight-line  parallel  to  the  axis. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariner s  Mag.  v.  79  To  Shoot  at  a  Sight 
seen  in  the  Night,  Dispert  your  Piece  with  a  lighted  and 
flaming  Wax-Candle,  or  with  a  lighted  piece  of  Match. 
173I  J*  Gray  Gunnery  68  You  need  only  dispart  your  piece 
by  fixing  notched  sticks  ..  on  its  muzzle.  1753  Chambers 
Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  Disparity  in  gunnery,  is  used  for  the  setting 
a  mark  on  the  muzzle-ring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  that 
a  sight-line  taken  upon  the  top  of  the  base-ring,  .by  the 
mark,  .may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  concave  cylinder. 
1853  Stocqueler  Milit.  Encycl. 

Hence  Dispa*rting  vbl.  sb. 

1587  [see  above,  sense  1].  1611  Florio,  Tirare  gioia  per 
gioia ,  to  shoote  leuell . .without  helpe  of  disparting.  1692 
Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  11.  x.  105  These  ways,  .pre¬ 
scribed  for  Disparting  of  a  Piece. 

t  Disparta'tion.  Ohs.  rare.  [app.  n.  of  action 
from  Dispart  vJ  ;  but  the  etymological .  form 
would  be  disparlition. ]  A  division,  a  partition. 

1624  Massinger  Rencgado  n.  vi,Why,  look  you,  sir,  there 
are  so  many  lobbies,  out-offices,  and  dispartations  here. 

Dispa*rted,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dispart  v\  +  -ed1.] 
Parted  or  cloven  asunder,  divided,  separated. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  18  Such  a  fire  as  he  sent 
down  in  disparted  tongues  ..  at  pentecost.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  x.  416  On  either  side  Disparted  Chaos  over  built  ex- 
claimd.  1700  Prior  Carmen  Scculare  86  Disparted  Britain 
mourn’d  their  doubtful  Sway.  1800-24  Campbell  Poems, 
Portrait  Female  Child  29  Thy  brow,  with  its  disparted 
locks.  1894  Fallen  Angels  xxvii.  151  Two  animals  . .  as  far 
disparted,  say,  as  a  horse  and  a  goose. 

Dispa’rtment.  rare.  [f.  Dispart  v}  +  -ment; 
cf.  It.  dispartimetito ,  obs.  F.  despartement :  see 
Department  I.]  A  parting  asunder  ;  cotter.  a 
parting,  cleft,  or  opening  caused  by  separation. 

1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  iv.  §  3.  (1682)  20  Since  the 
Lignous  Body  is  . .  frequently  disparted  ;  througn  these  De¬ 
partments,  the  said  interiour  Portions . .  actually  shoot.  1869 
Blackmore  Lorna  D.  (1889)  408  Many  troubles,  changes, 
and  dispartments. 

Dispa’ssion,  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Passion  sbi] 
Freedom  from  passion ;  dispassionateness;  /apathy. 

1692  J.  Edwards  E'arther  Enq.  Rem.  Texts  O.  <$•  N.  T. 
249  Those  hard  and  flinty  philosophers,  who  talk’d  of  an 
utter  dispassion.  <11698  Temple  Gardening  (R.),  What  is 
called  by  the  Stoics  apathy  or  dispassion ;  by  the  Sceptics 
indisturbance  ;  by  the  Molinists  quietism  . .  seems  all  to 
mean  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind.  1785  Sir  C.  Wilkins 
in  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  (1818)  I.  11.  vi.  233  Who  constantly 
placeth  his  confidence  in  dispassion.  1892  Miss  L.  T.  Smith 
in  Academy  13  Aug.  123/1  The  peculiarity  of  his  stand¬ 
point  gives  a  calm  dispassion  to  his  statements. 

t  Dispa’ssion,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Passion 
sb.  Cf.  mod.F.  depassioner  (in  16th  c.  F.  ‘to  put 
into  a  passion’).]  trans.  To  free  from  passion. 
Chiefly  in  ppl.  a.  Dispassioned. 

?  1608  Donne  Serm.  evii.  IV.  463  Sober  and  discreet  and 
dispassioned  and  disinterested  men.  a  1612  —  Biaflcu/aro? 
O648)  J93  It  became  Moses  to  be  reposed  and  dispassioned 
. .  in  his  Conversation  with  God.  1668  Clarendon  Life  1. 
( 1 843)  926/2  In.  all  those  controversies,  he  had  so  dis¬ 
passioned  a  consideration  . .  and  so  profound  a  charity  in  his 
conscience,  that  [etc.].  1746  Cawthorne  Equality  Iliun. 

Cond.  131  Ease  and  joy,  dispassion’d  reason  owns,  As  often 
visits  cottages  as  thrones. 

Dispassionate  (dispseJaruT),  a.  [f.  Dis-  10 
+  Passionate  a.  Cf.  It.  disappassionalo,  Sp.  dcs- 
apasionado.~\  Free  from  the  influence  of  passion  or 
strong  emotion  ;  calm,  composed,  cool ;  impartial. 
Said  of  persons,  their  faculties,  and  actions. 

*594  P  arsons  Confer.  Success  11.  ix.  218  So  themselues  do 
confesse,  I  meane  the  wise  and  dis-passionate  among  them. 


1646  J.  Hall  Horae  Vac.  58  Mens  judgements  have  more 
time  to  grow  dispassionate  and  disintangled.  1780  Cowper 
Progr.  Err.  453  A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  vi.  §  4.  300  A  dispassionate  fairness  towards 
older  faiths.  1877  E.  R.  Condkr  Bas.  Faith  iii.  102  They 
account  it  the  prime  duty  of  a  dispassionate  inquirer. 

U  Used  as  = ‘  passionate  ’  (16th  c.  F.  depassionj : 
see  Dispassion  v.). 

1635  Brathwait  A  read.  Pr.  114  Fixing  his  ferret  eyes  in 
a  furious  and  dispassionate  manner. 

+  Dispassionate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  free  from  passion.  Hence  /  Dispa’s- 
sionated  ppl.  a. 

1647  Mayne  Answ.  Cheynel  27  (T.)  As  all  dispassionated 
men  may  judge.  1658  Walton  Life  Donne  (ed.  2)  21  These 
.  .had  so  dispassionated  [1640  dispassioned]  Sir  George,  that 
. .  he  also  could  not  but  see.. merit  in  his  new  son. 

Dispassionately,  adv.  [f.  Dispassionate 
a.  -f  -ly  2.]  In  a  dispassionate  or  calm  manner. 

1717  Killinbeck  Serin.  191  (T.)  As  if  she  had  only  dis¬ 
passionately  reasoned  the  case  with  him.  1753  Hanway 
Trav.  (1762)  II.  1.  xi.  59  To  speak  dispassionately  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Dutch.  1806  A.  Knox  Rem.  1.  29  These 
passages  ought  to  be  dispassionately  investigated,  a  1853 
Robertson  Led.  (1858)  270,  I  ask  the  meeting  to  listen  to 
me  dispassionately. 

U  Used  as  =  ‘ passionately’:  cf.  Dispassionate  U. 

1658  Slingsby  Diary  (1836)  201,  I  found  no  billows  dis¬ 
passionately  acting  to  endanger  the  passage  of  my  late  sur¬ 
charged  vessel  . .  All  appeared  to  me  as  in  a  calm  sea. 

Dispassionateness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
A  dispassionate  condition  or  quality. 

1842  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serin,  (ed.  2)  V.  v.  74  St.  Paul 
makes  it  a  part  of  a  Christian  character  to  have  a  reputation 
for  ..  dispassionateness.  1886  Athenaeum  24  Apr.  551/1 
A  dispassionateness  and  a  sense  of  humour  quite  rare  in 
her  sex. 

Dispassioned  :  see  Dispassion  v. 

Dispatch,  despatch  (dispart/),  v.  Also  6 
dispach(e,  dyspach(e,  -patch ;  8-9  despatch. 
[Found  early  in  i6thc. :  ad.  It.  dispacciare  ‘to 
dispatch,  to  hasten,  to  speed,  to  rid  away  any 
worke’  (Florio),  or  Sp.  despachar  to  expedite, 
‘to  dispatch,  to  rid  out  of  the  way’  (Minsheu). 
The  radical  is  the  same  as  in  It.  impacciare  to 
entangle,  hinder,  stop,  prevent,  Sp.,  Pg.  empachar 
to  impede,  embarrass.  Not  related  to  F.  ddpkher, 
which  gave  the  Engl,  depesshe,  Depeach,  common 
in  15-16U1C.,  rare  after  1600,  and  app.  superseded 
by  dispatch  before  1650.  The  uniform  English 
spelling  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  word  to 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  c.  was  with  dis- ;  but  in 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  the  word  was  somehowentered 
under  des-  (although  Johnson  himself  always  wrote 
dispatch,  which  is  also  the  spelling  of  all  the 
authors  cited  by  him)  ;  though  this  has,  since 
c  1820,  introduced  diversity  into  current  usage, 
dispatch  is  to  be  preferred,  as  at  once  historical, 
and  in  accordance  with  English  analogy  ;  for  even 
if  this  word  had  begun  in  ME.  with  a  form  in  dcs- 
from  OF.  (which  it  did  not),  it  would  regularly 
have  been  spelt  dis-  by  1500:  see  Des-,  Dis-, 
prefixes. 

The  notions  of  impede ,  expedite ,  are  expressed  by  different 
roots  in  the  northern  and  southern  Romanic  langs.  The 
radical  of  F.  cmpechcr,  dtpechcr (Eng.  Impeach,  Depeach), 
OF.  empcechicr}  despeechier ,  is  taken  to  be  a  L.  *  -pedicure 
(extended  form  of  im-,  ex-pedire,  or  deriv.  of pedica  ‘  fetter, 
gin’);  cf. pi'echer ,  Preach,  OF. preechier : — L.  praedicarc. 
This  also  occurs  in  Pr.  empedegar.  But  Sp.  empachar , 
despachar ,  Pr.  empaitar ,  point  to  a  L.  type  -paetdre  (f. 
pactus ,  ‘  fastened,  fixed,  fast  pa.  pple.  of  pangere).  The 
radical  of  It.  im-,  dis-pacciare,  Pr.  empachar  (with  which 
perh.  are  to  be  taken  dial.  OF.  empachier,  ampauchier , 
dapauchicr'.  see  Godef.),  have  been  referred  to  a  cognate 
L.  type  -padidre  ( cf.,  for  the  phonology,  It.  tracciarc ,  doc- 
ciare,  succiare  : — *tractidrc,  *  ductiarc,  * suctidre).  Thus, 
these  words  are  quite  distinct  from  F.  cmpecher,  depccher,  in 
16th  c.  aXsodespecher,  which  gave  Eng.  impeach,  and  dc peach, 
also  despeche,  in  Caxton  depesshe,  Sc.  dtpcschc.  Dispatch, 
therefore,  could  not  be  of  French  origin.  The  date  of  our 
first  quot.,  1517,  is  early  for  a  word  from  Italian,  and  still 
more  so  for  a  word  from  Spanish  ;  but  the  active  intercourse 
with  the  Papal  Court  and  with  Spain  at  that  date  may 
have  facilitated  the  introduction  of  dispatch  as  a  diplomatic 
word.  Tunstall,  our  first  authority  for  dispachiy,  was  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Spain  in  1516  and  1517.] 

I.  trans.  *  To  dismiss  or  dispose  of  promptly. 

1.  To  send  off  post-haste  or  with  expedition  or 
promptitude  (a  messenger,  message,  etc.,  having 
an  express  destination).  The  word  regularly  used 
for  the  sending  of  official  messengers,  and  mes¬ 
sages,  of  couriers,  troops,  mails,  telegrams,  parcels, 
express  trains,  packet-boats,  etc. 

1517  Bp.  Tunstall  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  1.  I.  134  We.  .dispached  that  poste.  .reservyng  thys  to 
he  written  by  my  selff  at  laysor.  1585  T.  Washington  tr. 
NicJiolay's  Voy.  iii.  viii.  82  If.  .the  great  Lord  hath  to  send 
and  dispatch  in  hast  any  matter  into  any  places.  1600  E. 
Blount  tr.  Concstaggio  21  He  . .  dispatched  fower  coronels 
throughout  his  Realme  of  Portugall,  to  levie  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  foote.  1624  Davenport  City  Night-Cap  iii.  i,  Embas¬ 
sadors  were  dispatch’d  to  Bergamo.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  153  p  3,  I  was  in  my  eighteenth  year  dispatched  to  the 
university.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  ix,  Moses  was  . .  dis¬ 
patched  to  borrow  a  couple  of  chairs.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XV I II.  459/2  The  number  of  chargeable  letters  dispatched 


by  the  General  Post.  1875  F.  Hall  in  Lippincott's  Mag. 
XVI.  749/1  The  palanquin,  as  being  portable  and  easy  to 
handle,  was  dispatched  first,  its  contents  included. 

/3.  1832  Lander  Expcd.  to  Niger  I.  vii.  259  They  had  been 
despatched . .  from  Soccatoo  to  collect  the  accustomed  tribute. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  5.  319  Commissioners  were 
despatched  into  every  county  for  the  purpose  of  assessment. 
1886  Postal  Guide  210  When  the  mails  are  despatched  at 
longer  intervals  than  a  week. 

fig.  1655  H.  Vaughan  Silcx  Scint.  1.  (1858)  23, 1  turn’d  me 
round,  and  to  each  shade  Dispatch’d  an  Eye.  1781  Cowper 
Conv.  437  The  mind,  dispatched  upon  her  busy  toil,  Should 
range  where  Providence  has  blest  the  soil. 

f  b.  reft.  To  get  away  quickly  :  =  sense  8.  rare. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  E.romena  180  Though  he 
awere  desirous  to  dispatch  himselfe  thence,  yet  waited  he 
with  all  patience. 

f  2.  To  send  away  (from  one’s  presence  or  em¬ 
ployment)  ;  to  dismiss,  discharge.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Lvj,  As 
an  ydell  vacabunde  man  they  dyspatched  and  sent  hym 
awaie.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  ix.  380,  I  dispatched  my 
Dragoman,  and  the  other  Barbarian  hireling,  with  a  greater 
consideration  then  my.  .conditions  allowed  me.  1662 Grim, 
Collier  of  Croydon  in.  in  Ant.  Brit.  Drama  III.  312  To 
give  her  warning  to  dispatch  her  knaves. 

3.  To  dismiss  (a  person)  after  attending  to  him 
or  his  business ;  to  settle  the  business  of  and  send 
away;  to  get  rid  of.  Now  rare. 

1530  Palsgr.  520/1,  I  have  dispatched  these  four  felowes 
quickly,  jay  despeche  ccs  quattre  galans  vistement.  1551 
in  Furnivall  Ballads  from  MSS.  I.  421  Remembre  poore 
shewters  who  dothe  susteyne  wronge  ;  speake  and  dispatche 
them,  they  tarrye  to  longe.  a  1625  Boys  Whs.  (1630)  382 
And  I  can  say  this  of  other  suitors,  if  ten  be  dispatched 
ninety  be  despited.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  m.  198 
Dispatching  all  that  came  to  him  with  great  satisfaction. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  171  Nor  would  I  suffer  another 
to  enter  my  Ship,  till  the  former  was  dispatch’d. 

/3.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886]  132  Finally  we  may 

be  despatched  with  a  eulogy  of  caution  and  a  censure  of 
too  great  heat  after  certainty. 

4.  To  get  rid  of  or  dispose  of  (any  one)  by  put¬ 
ting  to  death  ;  to  make  away  with,  kill. 

1530  Proper  Dyaloge  (Arb.)  146  Duke  Humfray  By  them 
of  his  lyfe  was  aoreuiate.  Sythe  that  tyme  I  could  recken 
mo  Whom  they  caused  to  be  dispatched  so.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  1329  He  drowned  himselfe  ..  the  river  beyng  so 
shallow  that  he  was  faine  to  lye  grovelyng  before  he  could 
dispatch  himselfe.  1580  North  Plutarch  112  (R.)  He 
drank ..  poyson,  which  dispatcheth  a  man  in  24  hours.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  jit.  i.  286  We  are  peremptory  to  dispatch  This 
Viporous  Traitor.  1611  Bible Ezck.  xxiii.  47  The  companie 
shall .  .dispatch  [1885  R.  V.  despatch]  them  with  their  swords. 
1678  (ed.  2)  Bunyan  Pilgr.  1.  (1847)  140  Show  them  the 
Bones  and  Skulls  of  those  that  thou  hast  already  dispatch'd. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  68  If  he  had  made  any  Resistance, 
I  should  certainly  have  dispatch’d  him.  1819  Shelley 
Cyclops  446  You  think  by  some  measure  to  dispatch  him. 
1859  Thackeray  Virgin,  xxi.  162  Heroes  are  not  dispatched 
with  such  hurry  and  violence  unless  there  is  a  cogent  reason 
for  making  away  with  them. 

/9.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr.  <$-  Leg.  Art  (1850)  419  And 

then  after  many  torments  despatched  with  a  dagger.  1879 
Froude  C<esarx\ iii.  304  Clodius  was  dragged  out  bleeding, 
and  was  despatched. 

b.  (with  complement.)  To  dispatch  out  of  life, 
out  of  the  way ,  the  world ,  etc.  ?  Obs. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  D.  884  To  dispatch  one  out  of  life,  de 
medio  aliquem  tollere.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  1.  iv. 
(1715)  17  [He]  was  quickly  dispatch’d  out  of  the  way,  and  no 
enquiry  made  after  the  Murderers.  <11745  Swift  Hist. 
Stephen  in  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  313  To  remove  the  chief  im¬ 
pediment  by  dispatching  his  rival  out  of  the  world.  1796 
Morse  A  liter.  Geog.  1 . 100  To  desire  that  they  would  be  more 
expeditious  in  dispatching  her  out  of  her  misery. 

f  c.  To  dispatch  the  life  of.  Obs. 

1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  ii,  The  Turk  and  his 
great  Emperess.  .Have  desperately  despatch’d  their  slavish 
lives.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  v.  12  Edmund,  I  thinke  is 
gone  In  pitty  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch  His  [Glouster’s] 
nighted  life.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  BiondCs  Eromcna  61 
Which  if  it  had  hit,  where  he  levelled,  dispatched  had  beene 
the  life  of  Tolmido. 

5.  To  dispose  or  rid  oneself  promptly  of  (a  piece 
of  business,  etc.)  ;  to  get  done,  get  through,  accom¬ 
plish,  settle,  finish  off,  conclude,  execute  promptly 
or  speedily. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huojl  ci.  330  Dyspatch  the  mater  and 
reuenge  me.  1547  Bookde  Introd.  Knowl.  145  He  had 
many  matters  of  state  to  dyspache.  1551  Robinson  tr. 
More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  74  The  worke  beyng  diuided  into  so 
greate  a  numbre  of  workemen,  was  with  excedinge  inar- 
ueloits  spede  dyspatched.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron 
Age  202  He  was  so.. unlike  to  live,  that  his  Christening  was 
dispatcht  in  hast.  1667  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  239  To  my 
office,  where  dispatched  some  business.  1751  Johnson  Ram¬ 
bler  No.  161  f  4,  I.  .soon  dispatched  a  bargain  on  the  usual 
terms.  1776  —  Let.  to  Mrs.  Tltrale  6  May,  We  dispatched 
our  journey  very  peacably.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr. 
II.  ix.  152  Dominic  easily  dispatched  this  task  in  six  days. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  219  Causes  lingering 
before  his  commissaries  were  summarily  dispatched  at  a 
higher  tribunal.  1895  F.  Hall  Two  Trifles  27,  I  must 
dispatch  my  errand  and  be  off. 

/3.  1817  Moore  Lalla  R.  (1824)  126  Veiled  Proph.,  The 

matter  is  easily  despatched.  1884  Church  Bacon  ix.  218 
Two  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge  . .  are  despatched 
in  comparatively  short  chapters. 

b.  To  i  dispose  of  ’  or  ‘  make  away  with  ’  (food, 
a  meal)  promptly  or  quickly ;  to  eat  up,  consume, 
devour,  colloq . 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  7  P  1,  I  dispatched  my  Dinner 
as  soon  as  I  could.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  F.  ix.  112 
The  roast  beef  and  plum-puddings  had  been  dispatched. 
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0.  1826  Scott  Woods t.  v,  I  saw  two  rascallions  engaged 

in  . .  despatching  a  huge  venison  pasty.  1837  Disraeli 
Venctia  1.  xv.  The  brother  magistrates  despatched  their 
rumpsteak. 

t  c.  trans.  To  produce  or  ‘  turn  out’  promptly 
or  quickly.  Obs. 

c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  101  There  are  also  paper 
mills  wch  dispatches  paper  at  a  quick  rate.  1711  Steele 
Tatter  IV.  Pref.  p  2  The  great  Ease  with  which  he  is  able 
to  dispatch  the  most  entertaining  Pieces  of  this  Nature. 

+  6.  To  remove,  dispel,  do  away  with  ;  to  dispose 
of,  get  rid  of.  Obs. 

1568  Grafton  CJiron .  II.  395  Dispatching  some  by  death, 
and  other  by  banishment.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  in.  xlvi.  382 
It  dissolveth  and  dispatcheth  congeled  blood.  1600  Hol¬ 
land  Livy  xxii.  vi.  435  The  heat  of  the  sunne  had  broken 
and  dispatched  the  mist.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R .  Boyle  221 
To  dispatch  all  fear  of  Resistance,  I  can  assure  you  there 
are  but  two  more  Servants  in  the  House. 

t  b.  To  ‘get  rid  of’  (goods) ;  to  dispose  of  (by 
sale).  Obs. 

1592  Greene  Disput.  17  The  Paynters  coulde  not  dis- 
patche  and  make  away  theyr  Vermiglion,  if  tallowe  faced 
whoores  vsde  it  not  for  their  cheekes.  1632  Lithgow  Trav. 
viii.  355  Rings  . .  valued  to  a  hundred  Chickens  of  Malta, 
eight  shillings  the  peece,  which  I  dispatched  for  lesser. 
f  c.  To  put  out  of  the  way,  stow  away.  rare. 
1567  R.  Edwards  Damon  <$■  P.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  39 
Such  a  crafty  spy  I  have  caught  . .  Snap  the  tipstaff  . . 
Brought  him  to  the  court,  and  in  the  porter’s  lodge  dis¬ 
patched  him. 

**  To  rid  {a  person )  of  something. 
f7.  trans .  To  rid  (a  person,  etc.  of  from ,  some 
encumbrance  or  hindrance);  to  deliver,  free,  re¬ 
lieve. 

1530  Palsgr.  520/1  We  shall  dispatche  us  of  hym  well 
ynoughe.  ^1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  E7ig.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  161 
The  thinge  which  shoulde  cleanlie  dispatche  him  of  all 
languor  and  sorrow.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasmus  Par.  Pref. 
18  Whan  I  had  cleane  dispatched  myself  of  this  great 
charge  and  taske.  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm .  Par.  1  Tim. 
vi.  17  Thinges.  .so  incertain  that  yf  casual  tie  take  them  not 
awaye,  yet  at  lest  death  despatcheth  vs  from  them.  1561 
Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  315  Dispatch  vs  from 
euils,  graunt  us  the  good  thinges  promised.  1562  Turner 
Baths  6  b,  Some  are  dispatched  of  their  diseases  here  in 
sixe  dayes.  1580  Baret  A  Iv.  D  884  To  dispatch  himself 
out  of  a  businesse  ..  To  dispatch  and  ridde  out  of  trouble. 
1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  in.  57  You  shall  soone  dispatch  your 
barnes  . .  of  al  these  wastfull  birds,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu 
Acts  <$•  Mon.  (1642)  295  Antipater  being  dispatched  of  these 
two  competitors,  had  an  easier  course  to  run. 

fb.  To  deprive,  bereave.  Obs.  (Cf.  4.) 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  75  Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a 
Brothers  hand,  Of  Life,  of  Crowne,  and  Queene  at  once 
dispatcht.  1606  G.  W[oodcockf.]  tr.  Ivstine's  Hist .  94  a, 
Aristotimus  was  dispatched  both  of  life  and  rule. 

II.  intransitive. 

f  8.  (ioxrejl.  1  b.)  To  start  promptly  for  a  place, 
get  away  quickly,  make  haste  to  go,  hasten  away. 

1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  ior  Howe  he  mought  .. 
Dispatche  and  goe  unto  the  place.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV , 
iv.  iii.  82  And  now  dispatch  we  toward  the  Court.  1670 
Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  52  Dispatch  forthwith  for  Peru  and 
Jamaica.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  400  That  we  might  dis¬ 
patch  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  fast  as  possible. 

9.  To  make  haste  (to  do  something),  hasten,  be 
quick.  Ohs.  or  arch. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Com*,  i.  (1586)  24  b,  Dispatch 
I  pray  you  to  shew  me.  1591  Florio  2nd  Fruites  5  Dis¬ 
patch  and  giue  me  a  shirt.  1692  R.  L’Estrange  Josephus' 
Antiq.  iv.  i.  (1733)  78/1  Why  do  we  not  dispatch  then  and 
take  possession?  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  in.  iii.  Thou 
hast  so  many  ‘  If’s  *  and  ‘  And’s  ’ !  Prithee,  dispatch.  1753 
Foote  Eng.  in  Paris  1.  Wks.  1799  I.  37  Hold  your  jaw  and 
dispatch.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  viii,  Butler  Gilbert, 
dispatch,  thou  knave.  1833  L.  Ritchie  Wand,  by  Loire 
146  ‘  Come — despatch  ! '  said  the  imperial  sponsor  ;  and  the 
ceremony  was  hurried  through. 

+  10.  ( absol .  from  5).  To  conclude  or  settle  a 
business;  to  get  through,  have  clone  (with).  Obs. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  iii.  i.  279  At  that  place  call  vpon 
me,  and  dispatch  with  Angelo,  that  it  may  be  quickly. 
1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  «$•  Qual.  (1667)  51  And  thus  (to 
dispatch)  by  the  bruising  of  Fruit,  the  Texture  is  commonly 
so  chang’d,  that  [etc.]. 

V  Dispatch  is  used  by  Gabriel  Harvey  for  the  pa.  pple. 
1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  22,  I  hope  mi  long 
lingering  matter  is  ere  now  quietly  dispatch.  1577  Ibid. 
58  Ar  the[y]  so  soone  dispatche  in  deede  ? 

Hence  Dispatched  ppl .  a.  (whence  f  Dis- 
pa  tchedly  adv.)  \  Dispa  tching-  vbl.sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1552  Huloet,  Dispatched,  e-xpeditus,  perfectus.  a  1564 
Becon  Acts  Christ  <$•  Antichr.  Prayers,  etc.  (1844)  531 
Unto  the  dispatching  of  their  torments,  if  they  be  in  purga¬ 
tory.  1611  Florio,  Spacciatamente ,  dispatchedly,  out  of 
hand,  with  riddance  or  much  speed.  1615  W.  Hull  Mirr. 
Maiestie  78  Not  to  a  dispatching,  easy,  honourable  kind  of 
death,  but  to  the  lingring,  painefull,  ignominious  death  of 
the  Crosse  1633  Costlie  Whore  iv.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV, 
A  cup  of  poyson  Stuft  with  dispatching  Simples.  16.. 
Cabbala ,  Marq.  Ynoiosa  to  Lord  Conway  GO,  I  have 
differed  the  dispatching  of  a  currier.  1893  Star  25  Feb. 
4/3  The  port  is  at  the  dispatching  point  of  the  Cheshire 
salt  trade. 

Dispatch,  despatch  (disport/),  sb.  Also  7 
dispache.  [f.  Dispatch  v.,  or  perh.  immediately 
ad.  It.  dispaccio  (also  spaccio )  ‘a  dispatch,  a  hast- 
ning,  a  riddance ;  also  a  pleeke  or  packet  of 
letters’  (Florio)  =  Sp.,  Pg.  despacho,  Romanic 
deriv.  f.  the  vb.  stem  :  see  prec.  Cf.  relation  of 
Depeach  sb.  and  v .] 


I.  The  act  of  dispatching. 

1.  The  sending  off  (of  a  messenger,  letter,  etc.)  on 
an  errand  or  to  a  particular  destination. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Couestaggio  280  Blaming  him  to  have 
beene  too  slacke  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Armie.  1667  Pepys 
Diary  10  June,  So  to  Woolwich  to  give  order  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  a  ship  I  have  taken  under  my  care  to  see  dis¬ 
patched.  1805  T.  Lindley  Voy.  Brazil  (1808)  74  He  deferred 
the  dispatch  of  my  note.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  457/1 
The  operations  of  the  Post-office  belonging  to  the  dispatch 
of  letters.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  70  The  des¬ 
patch  of  a  French  embassy  to  England.  1886  Postal  Guide 
No.  119  title-p.,  Dates  of  Dispatch  of  Mails,  etc.  Ibid.  210 
Dates  of  Despatch  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Mails. 

f2.  Official  dismissal  or  leave  to  go,  given  to 
an  ambassador  after  completion  of  his  errand  ; 
conge.  Obs. 

1571  St.  Trials ,  Duke  Norfolk  (R.\  After  the  dispatch  of 
Rodolph,  in  Lent  last,  as  he  had  made  show  before,  that  he 
intended  to  go  over  sea,  and  was  all  this  while  practising 
about  this  treason.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  161 
To  heare  Embassadors  from  forrein  Princes,  and  to  giue 
them  their  dispatch.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  i.  127  The 
seuerall  Messengers  From  hence  attend  dispatch.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  hulia  <$•  P.  124,  I  easily  condescended, 
thinking  to  procure  my  Dispatch  with  more  speed. 

+  3.  Dismissal  (of  a  suitor,  etc.)  after  settlement 
of  business ;  attention  to  or  settlement  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  (of  a  person) ;  see  Dispatch  v.  3.  Obs. 

1550  Crowley  Last  Trumpet  936  If  thou  be  a  mans 
atturney.  .Let  him  not  waite  and  spende  money,  If  his  dis¬ 
patch  do  lie  in  the. 

4.  Making  away  with  by  putting  to  death ;  kill¬ 
ing  ;  death  by  violence. 

Happy  dispatch ,  a  humorous  name  for  the  Japanese  form 
of  suicide  called  Hara-kiri. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Ep ist.  315  Except  I  had  followed 
you . .  the  sorrowes . .  had  quite  overwhelmed  me,  and  wrought 
my  remedilesse dispatch.  1591  Troub. RaigneK.  John(  1611) 
59  Tormentor  come  away,  Make  my  dispatch  the  Tyrants 
feasting  day.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xv.  51  So 
furious  and  bloody  a  fight,  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  made  a  clean  dispatch  of  them  all.  1697  Bp. 
Patrick  Comm .  Exod.  xii.  6  There  were  about  two  hours 
and  a  half  for  the  Dispatch  of  all  the  Lambs.  1859  Times 
26  Mar.  9/2  The  Japanese  are.  .taught,  .the  science,  mys¬ 
tery,  or  accomplishment  of  ‘  Happy  Dispatch  ’. 

5.  The  getting  (of  business,  etc.)  out  of  hand; 
settlement,  accomplishment ;  (prompt  or  speedy) 
execution.  Quick  dispatch  :  prompt  or  speedy  set¬ 
tlement  of  an  affair ;  hence,  in  former  use,  prompt¬ 
itude  in  settling  an  affair,  speed,  expedition  ( = 
sense  6). 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  101  b,  Neither 
that  he  be  lesse  liberall  of  justice,  or  quick  in  dispatch  to¬ 
wards  them  [the  poore],  than  towards  the  rich.  1601  Shaks. 
All's  Well  iii.  ii.  56  After  some  dispatch  in  hand  at  Court, 
Thither  we  bend  againe.  1601  Cornwallyes  Ess.  ii.  xlvi. 
(1631)  270  The  miles  which  you  must  overcome  before  the 
dispatch  of  your  journey.  1602  Hcnu  Man  may  chuse  a 
good  Wife  iii.  ii.  in  Old  Eng.  Drama  (1824)  53  About  it 
with  what  quick  dispatch  thou  can’st.  1651  Baxter  Inf. 
Bapt.  214,  I  offered  you — To  Dispute  publikely,  only  for 
quick  dispatch.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$*  F.  II.  75  In  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  business,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable.  1833 
Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  vii.  73  Three  members  of 
the  Committee  sit  daily  for  the  dispatch  of  common  busi¬ 
ness.  1863  H.  Cox  hist  it.  1.  vi.  41  If  it  be  intended  that 
Parliament  should  meet  for  dispatch  of  business.  1885  Act 
48-49  Viet.  c.  60.  §  10  Notwithstanding  any  vacancy  . .  the 
Council  shall  be  competent  to  proceed  to  the  dispatch  of 
business. 

/3.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iii.  i.  In  him  is.  .only  clerk¬ 

like  ‘despatch  of  business’  according  to  routine,  i860 
Motley  Nethert.  (1868)  I.  iii.  75  To  his  credit  and  dexterity 
they  attribute  the  despatch  of  most  things. 

+  b.  €  Conduct,  management  *  ( J.).  Obs.  rare. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  v.  69  You  shall  put  This  Nights 
great  Businesse  into  my  dispatch. 

6.  a.  Prompt  settlement  or  speedy  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  affair  (  =  quick  dispatch  in  5).  Also  as 
a  personal  quality :  Promptitude  in  dealing  with 
affairs,  b.  Speed,  expedition,  haste,  rapid  progress. 

a.  1607-12  Bacon  Ess.,  Dispatch  (Arb.)  242  Measure  not 
dispatch  by  the  tymes  of  sitting,  but  by  the  advauncement 
of  the  busines.  a  1680  Butler  Rem .  (1759)  II.  71  Dispatch 
is  no  mean  Virtue  in  a  Statesman.  1712  Addison  Sped. 
No.  469  IP  4  The  Dispatch  of  a  good  Office  is  very  often  as 
beneficial  to  the  Solicitor  as  the  good  Office  itself. 

b.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  lxxxv.  (1878)  174  Due  season  is 
best.  .Dispatch  hath  no  fellow,  make  short  and  away.  1582 
N.  Lichefield  tr.  CastanJieda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  xxxviii.  91  b, 
The  dispatch  he  made  for  the  lading  of  our  ships.  1636 
Davenant  Witts  v.  i,  This  is  a  time  of  great  dispatch  and 
haste.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  206  The  business 
he  has  to  do  grows  urgent  upon  him,  and  calls  for  dispatch. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  132  We  also  made  good  dis¬ 
patch  with  the  cutting  of  the  rock.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk. 
Gt.  VIII.  xviii.  xiv.  84  All  turns  on  dispatch  ;  loiter  a  little, 
and  Friedrich  himself  will  be  here  again/ 

0.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Demerara  i.  8  Covering  them 

[the  roots]  with  so  much  despatch. 

J*7.  'The  act  of  getting  rid  (of  something),  by  sale, 
etc. ;  riddance,  clearance,  disposal ;  the  act  of  put¬ 
ting  away  hastily.  Obs. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  ii.  33  Glou.  What  Paper  were  you 
reading  ?  Bast.  Nothing  my  Lord.  __  Glou.  No  ?  what 
needed  then  that  terrible  dispatch  of  it  into  your  Pocket? 
1653  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xiii.  41  In  less  than  eight 
days  he  cleared  his  Warehouse  . .  Now  having  made  a  full 
dispatch  of  all  [etc.]. 

II.  Concrete  and  transferred  senses. 

8.  A  written  message  sent  off  promptly  or  speedily; 


spec,  an  official  communication  relating  to  public 
affairs,  usually  conveyed  by  a  special  messenger. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda' s  Conq.  E.  hid.  xx.  52  b, 
Nicholas  Coello  hauing  receiued  this  dispatch,  did  forthwith 
depart,  and  that  in  hast.  1585  T. Washington  tr.  Nicholay  s 
Voy.  iv.  xxi.  136  Messengers  which  carry  y°  ordinary  dis¬ 
patches  from  Raguse  to  Constantinople.  1660  F.  Brooke 
tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  309  Visier,  keeper  of  the  seale,  who 
before  he  can  seale  any  dispatch,  must  acquaint  the  grand 
Senior.  1782  Gentl.  Mag.  LI  I.  147  Captain  Henry  Edwin 
late  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Russel,  arrived  here  with  dis¬ 
patches  from  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood.  1803  Wel¬ 
lesley  Let.  to  Wellingto7i  23  Dec.  in  Thornton  Hist.  India 
(1842)  III.  xviii.  358  7iote ,  I  received  this  morning  your  dis¬ 
patch  of  the  30th  of  November.  1809  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Dcsp.  IV.  292  Excepting  upon  very  important  occasions  I 
write  my  dispatches  without  making  a  draft.  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit,  hidia  I.  223  Sir  John  Malcolm,  .announced  his 
arrival  to  the  court,  sending  his  dispatches  by  one  of  his 
officers.  1847 ennyson  Pri7icess  iv.  360  Delivering  seal’d 
dispatches  which  the  Head  took  half-amazed. 

0.  1641  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  59,  I  have  alsoe  made 

an  other  despacth  to  the  lords  of  the  privie  counsel  by  his 
Majesties  command.  1838  Thirlwali.  Greece  IV.  xxix.  87 
They  were  called  away  by  a  despatch  from  the  fleet  at 
Cardia.  1865  Livingstone  Zatnbesi  vi.  135  The  loss  of  the 
mail-bags,  containing  Government  despatches  and  our 
friends'  letters  for  the  past  year. 

9.  An  agency  or  organization  for  the  expeditious 
transmission  of  goods,  etc. ;  a  conveyance  or  vessel 
by  which  goods,  parcels,  or  letters  are  dispatched. 

1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2964/1  Died  . .  Don  Jean  de  Angulo, 
Secretary  of  the  Universal  Dispatch.  1703  Ibid.  No.  3924/4 
The  Reprisal  Dispatch,  Jacob  Green  late  Master,  from  New- 
England.  1861  [see  12].  Mod.  The  Merchants’  Despatch  ; 
it  was  sent  by  despatch.  ( Ce>it .  DictX 

+ 10.  A  body  of  persons  (officially)  sent  to  a 
particular  destination.  Obs. 

1713  Warder  True  A7uazons  6g  Dispatches  of  Guqrds  are 
sent  from  the  first  Disturbance  given. 

11.  slang,  (pi.)  A  kind  of  false  dice:  =  Dis¬ 
patcher  2. 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Did.,  Dispatches,  false  dice  used 
by  gamblers,  so  contrived  as  always  to  throw  a  nick.  1856 
Times  27  Nov.  9/2  There  are  dice  called  ‘  despatches  ’..A 
‘despatch*  has  two  sides,  double  fours,  double  fives,  and 
double  sixes. 

III.  12.  allrib.  and  Comb .,  as  dispatch-bearing , 
-writer ,  - writing ;  dispatch-boat,  -box,  dispatch 
cock,  dispatch-tub©  (see  quots.). 

1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  469  p  5  Gratifications,  Tokens  of 
Thankfulness,  Dispatch  Money,  and  the  like  specious 
Terms,  are  the  Pretences  under  which  Corruption,  .shelters 
itself.  1785  Grose  Did.  Vulg.  To7igue%  Spatch  cock ,  abbre¬ 
viation  of  a  dispatch  cock,  an  Irish  dish  upon  any  sudden 
occasion.  1834  West  Ind.  Sketch-bk.  I.  299  These,  .dispatch 
cocks  . .  are  simply  fowls  cut  down  the  back  and  expanded 
to  the  purposes  of  a  grill  . .  they  afford  an  agreeable  relief 
to  an  appetite  that  demands  haste  to  be  gratified — whence 
the  name.  1841  Lever  C.  O'Malley  xci.  443  In  the  mere 
details  of  note-writing  or  despatch-bearing.  1861  E7igincer 
XII.  51/3  (title)  The  Pneumatic  Despatch.  Ibid.,  The  loads, 
in  the  pneumatic  despatch  tubes  do  not  much  exceed  half- 
a-ton,  unless  the  despatch  carriages  are  coupled  in  trains  of 
two  or  more.  1864  Webster,  Dispatch-box ,  a  box  for  carry¬ 
ing  dispatches  ;  a  box  for  papers  and  other  conveniences  of 
a  gentleman  when  travelling.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  s.v. 
At7)iospheric  Railway,  A  late  act  of  Congress  (1872)  appro¬ 
priates  $15,000  for  a  pneumatic  dispatch-tube  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Government  Printing-Office,  Washington. 
Ibid.,  Dispatch-boat ,  a  name  given  to  a  swift  vessel,  formerly 
a  fast  sailer,  now  a  small  steamboat,  used  in  dispatch  duty. 
Ibid. ,  Dispatch-tube ,  a  tube  in  which  letters  or  parcels  are 
transported  by  a  current  of  air.  1889  Repent.  P.  \Ve7itworth 
III.267  Some  papers  he  had  just  extracted  from  his  despatch- 
box.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  26  Jan.  104/1  Despatch-writing  had  not 
yet  become  part  of  the  art  of  war. 

Dispa'tchable,  a.  rare.  [f.  Dispatch  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  dispatched. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  IX.  305  Thou  wilt  find  it  no  very  easy 
or  dispatchable  matter. 

Dispatcher  (dispart/xi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -eh  T] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  dispatches,  in  various 
senses  :  see  the  verb. 

1547-64  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  v.  vi.  To  the  godly, 
death  is  the  most  happy  messenger  and  quick  dispatcher 
of  all  such  displeasures.  1549  Bale  Pref  Leland's  I  tin. 
B  iv.  (T.),  Avaryce  was  the  other  dyspatcher,  whych  hath 
made  an  ende  both  of  our  lybraryes  and  bokes  without 
respect.  1563-87  Foxe  A .  <$•  M.  (1631)  1 1 1,  xi.  551/2  7narg ., 
D.  Story.. the  chiefe  dispatcher  of  all  Gods  saints  that 
suffered  in  Queene  Maries  time.  1611  Cotgr.,  DataNe, 
the  dater,  or  dispatcher  of  the  Popes  Bulls.  1755  Magens 
Insura7ices  II.  212  Likewise  the  Dispatcher  of  Averages. 
1884  A.  Wainwright  in  Harper's  Mag.  July  272/2  The 
dispatcher,  as  the  electrician  is  technically  called,  puts  his 
finger  upon  a  fourth  key.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Aug.  3/2 
The  despatcher  of  a  telegram. 

2.  slang,  (pi.)  A  kind  of  false  dice  :  see  quots. 

1798  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  85  How  long  it  was  since  his  con¬ 
science  had  permitted  him  to  use  dispatchers ;  these,  he  said, 
were  loaded  dice.  1894  Maskelyne  Sharps  $  Flats  237  Of 
unfair  dice.. there  are  those  whose  faces  do  not  bear  the 
correct  number  of  pips,  and  which  are  known  as  *  dis¬ 
patchers  Ibid.  238  A  high  dispatcher  cannot  throw  less 
than  two,  whilst  a  low  one  cannot  throw  higher  than  three. 

Dispa'tchful,  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  Dispatch 

sb.  4-  -PUL.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  dispatching  or  making 
away  with  expeditiously.  Obs. 

1608  Middleton  Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  11.  ii.  D  ij,  lie.. 
Fall  like  a  secret  and  dispatchfull  plague  On  your  secured 
comforts.  1680  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  83  Their  teeth  .. 
were  very  dispatchfull  of  their  prey. 
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2.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  dispatch ;  speedy, 
expeditious,  quick,  hasty.  Obs.  or  arch . 

1642  Fuller  A nsw.  to  Feme  3  Those  dispatchfull  and 
urgent  times.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  331  So  saying,  with 
dispatchful  looks  in  haste  She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent.  1683  tr.  Erasmus'  Morix  Ene. ,  While  the  dispatch¬ 
ful  fool  shall  rush  bluntly  on.  1768  74  Tucker  Lt .  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  592  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  leading 
a  regular  life,  and  living  by  rule  ;  the  one  is  pleasant,  easy, 
smooth,  and  dispatchful ;  the  other  . .  toilsome,  stiff,  and 
generally  wasteful  both  of  time  and  strength.  1814  II.  Busk 
Fugitive  Pieces  230  If  despatchful  haste  thy  journey  need. 
1829  Lytton  Disowned  19  The  most  dispatchful  solicitude. 

fb.  quasi  adv.  Speedily,  quickly,  in  haste.  Obs. 

1725  PorE  Odyss.  m.  534  Let  one,  dispatchful,  bid  some 
swain  to  lead  A  well-fed  bullock  from  the  grassy  mead. 
1791  Cowper  Iliad  xxni.  148  Their  keen-edged  axes  to  the 
towering  oaks  Dispatchful  they  applied. 

+  Dispatchment.  Obs .  [f.  Dispatch  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  dispatching,  dispatch  (in 
various  senses)  :  prompt  execution  or  settlement ; 
getting  rid  of,  sending  away,  dismissal ;  making 
away  with,  killing. 

1529  St.  Trials ,  JVolsey ,  For  want  of  dispat chment  of 
matters.  1538  M.  Throgmorton  Lck  Cromwell (MS.  in  St. 
Pap.  Hen.  l'II I,  XII.  11.  No.  552  Reed.  Off.)  Att  Pares  . . 
y  requeryd  off  hyme  [Pole]  my  dyspachement  [copy  in  MS. 
Cott.  Clcop.\L.  6,386  despachement]  according  to  hys  promes 
to  me  at  Rome.  1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  11.  (1550)  nob, 
He.  .confessed  that  he  had  sent,  .false  letters  and  poysons  to 
the  dyspachement  of  hys  enemyes.  1570  Abp.  Parker  Corr. 
363  To  procure  the  dispatchment  of  this  offensive  court. 

"  Dispathy,  obs.  form  of  Dyspathy. 

+  Dispa*tron,  v.  Obs.  [Dis- 7  a.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  a  patron  or  of  patronage. 

1615  Sylvester  Du  Bart  as.  Job  Triumphant  11.  62 
Townes  of  late  By  him  dispatroned  and  depopulate,  c  1620 
Z.  Boyd  Zioiis  Flowers  (1855)  89  By  thee  dispatron’d  . . 
Who  could  a  comforte  once  afford  to  me  ? 

Dispauper  (dispg-pat),  v.  Law.  [Dis-  7  lx] 
trans.  To  decide  a  person  to  be  no  longer  a  pauper; 
to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  pauper ;  to  dis¬ 
qualify  from  suing  in  forma  pauperis,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  payment  of  fees. 

1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  72  Therfore  the  Court 
would  dismisse  the  cause  or  dispauper  the  pl[ain]t[iff],  for 
that  by  his  confession  he  hath  1 i1'  per  annum.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Dispauper  is  a  word  most  used  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  as  when  one  is  admitted  to  sue  in  fornia pauperis , 
if  that  privilege  be  taken  from  him,  he  is  said  to  be  Dis¬ 
paupered.  1816  J.  Phillimore  Rep.  I.  185  (L.)  If  a  party 
has  a  current  income,  though  no  permanent  property,  he 
must  be  dispaupered.  1885  Law  Times  7  Mar.  340/1  The 
plaintiff  had,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  recovered . .  more  than 
£5,  become  dispaupered. 

Dispauperize  (dispp-psraiz),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Pauperize.]  trans.  a.  To  release  or  free  from  the 
state  of  pauperism.  Also  fig.  b.  To  free  (a  com¬ 
munity  or  locality)  from  paupers. 

1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII.  283  What  chance  do 
you  see  of  dispauperizing  any  of  the  paupers?  1848  Mill 
Pol.  Econ.x.  xi.  §  13  (1876)  585  Many  highly  pauperized 
districts  . .  have  been  dispauperized  by  adopting  strict  rules 
of  poor-law  administration.  1874  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIV. 
965  The  boy  was  thoroughly  dispauperized  in  spirit. 

Hence  Dispau  perized  fipl.  a. ;  -iza'tion. 

1834  1  si  Rep.  Poor  Law  Comm.  (1885)  163  The  principle 
of  relief.,  found  so  efficient  in  the  dispauperized  parishes. 
1876  Pretyman  (title),  Dispauperization,  a  popular  Treatise 
on  Poor-Law  Evils  and  their  Remedies. 

+  Dispayre,  sb.  Obs.  Alsodys-,-peir,-peyre. 
[f.  Dispair  vil,  var.  of  Depair,  to  spoil,  injure,  or 
suffer  injury.]  Impaired  condition,  disrepair. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  397  That  it  may  be  remedyed 
and  holpen  when  that  it  ys  [in]  ruyn,  or  in  dispeyre,  or 
before.  1537-8  IVill  of  J.  Spoiler  (Somerset  Ho.),  All  the 
wyndows.  .that  be  in  dyspeir. 

Dispayr(e,  obs.  form  of  Despair. 

Dispeace  (disprs).  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Peace  sb. 
Orig.  Scotch,  in  which  it  is  in  familiar  use.]  The 
absence  or  reverse  of  peace  or  quietness ;  uneasi¬ 
ness  (of  mind)  ;  dissension,  enmity. 

1825  Jamieson,  Dispeace,  disquiet,  dissension.  1851  Ruskin 
Stones  Ven.  III.  iv.  §  36.  197  The  London  of  the  nineteenth 
century  may  yet  become  as  Venice  without  her  despotism, 
and  as  Florence  without  her  dispeace.  1856  —  Mod.  Paint. 
III.  iv.  xviii.  Concl.  338  Two  men,  cast  on  a  desert  island, 
could  not  thrive  in  dispeace.  1867  S.  Cox  Quest  Chief  Good 
123  This  very  contrast  . .  breeds  no  dispeace  or  anger  in  the 
heart.  1873  Burton  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  lxxi.  219  Scotland  had 
elements  of  dispeace.  1881  Gf.ikie  in  Nature  XXIII,  224 
The  rumours  of  renewed  dispeace  among  the  nations. 

Hence  Dispeaceful  a. 

1892  R.  Wallace  in  Scott.  Leader  29  Jan.  C  A  messenger 
of  that  dispeaceful  divinity  [the  goddess  of  strife], 

+  Dispear,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  stem  of  ap¬ 
pear,  com-pear ;  see  also  the  aphetic  Pear.  Cf. 
OF.  disparoir  (16th  c.  in  Godef.)  or  It.  disparere 
‘to  disappeere  ’  (F  lorio).  Mod.  Fr.  has  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  stem  dispanaitre,  disparaiss- :  cf.  Disparish 
and  Disappear.  1  intr.  To  disappear. 

1600  Fairfax  Tasso  vin  xliv.  125  All  those  stars  on  heau’ns 
blew  face  that  shone  . .  dispeared  were  and  gone.  1627  Bi*. 
Hall  Gt.  Impostor  Wks.  501  This  great  impostor.. dis- 
peareth  and  is  gone.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  1.  li, 
But  he  looks  on  to  whom  nought  doth  dispear. 

Dispeche :  var.  of  Despeche,  Depeach  v.  Obs., 
to  send  away,  dispatch.  Also  Dispechement,  = 
Dispatchment. 


1538  M.  Throgmorton  Let.,  copy  in  MS.  Cott.  Cleopatra 
E.  6,  If.  386,  And  from  thens  also  to  have  been  dispeched 
[orig.  in  St.  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  XII.  11.  No.  552,  dyspachyd]. 
Ibid.,  And  herupon  delayed  my  dispechement . .  To  come 
further  concernyng  my  d  ispechement  [original,  vt  both  cases, 
dyspachement]. 

Dispect,  var.  of  Despect,  Obs. 

f Dispee'd,  v.  Obs.  [app.  ad.  obs.  It.  dispedire, 
(spedire)  to  dispatch  (Florio),  f.  Dis- 1 ;  a  parallel 
form  to  L.  ex-pedire,  im-pedire  (Expede,  Impede). 
But,  as  the  spelling  shows,  associated  in  Eng.  use 
with  Speed  :  cf.  also  the  parallel  form  Despeed.] 

trails.  To  dispatch,  to  send  off.  b.  refl.  To  get 
away  quickly. 

1603  Knoi.les  Hist.  Turks  (L.),  To  that  end  lie  dispeeded 
an  embassadour  to  Poland.  The  man  returned.. and  was 
againe  dispeeded.  1624  in  Calend.  St.  Papers ,  E.  Indies 
36  Aug.  (1878)  365  The  Dutch  have  dispeeded  sundry  ships 
towards  the  west.  1630  Lord  Banians  79  [He]  dispeeded 
his  Bramane  Madewnauger,  and  his  Pardon,  to  Delee.  1814 
Soutiiey  Roderick  xv.  273  Himself  from  that  most  painful 
interview  Dispeeding,  he  withdrew. 

c.  To  dispatch  or  finish  promptly;  to  expedite. 

1626  Gataker  Spanish  Invasio)i  16  Iulian.  .sent  one  Aly- 
pius.  .furnished  with  much  treasure  for  the  dispeeding  of 
the  worke. 

Dispeir(e,  obs.  form  of  Despair. 

Dispel  (dispe‘1),  v.  [ad.  L.  dispell-cre  to  drive 
asunder,  scatter,  f.  Dis-  1  4-  pell  ere  to  drive.] 

1.  trans .  To  drive  away  in  different  directions  or 
in  scattered  order ;  to  disperse  by  force,  dissipate 
(e.  g.  clouds,  darkness,  doubts,  fears,  etc.) 

a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1842)  141  More  clouds  than  they 
could .  .dispel  and  scatter.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Oleari'us'  Voy. 
Ambass.  210  Lamps.. enough  to  dispell  the  greatest  dark- 
nesse.  1667  Milton  P.L.  i.  530  He.. gently  rais'd  Their 
fainted  courage,  and  dispel’d  their  fears.  1781  Gibbon 
Decl.  Sp  E.  III.  63  His  apprehensions  were  soon  dispelled. 
1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  viii.  90  He  dispelled  the 
illusions  of  Lewis.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  /Eneid  1.  199  Ills 
more  dire  ye  have  suffered ;  and  these  too  Heaven  will 
dispel. 

2.  intr .  (for  refll)  To  become  dissipated  or  scat¬ 
tered,  as  a  cloud  or  the  like. 

1643  Kingdomes  IVkly.  Intellig.  No.  7.  55  [He]  still  hangs 
as  a  cloud  over  Plimmouth,  but  it  dispells  every  day.  1799 
Campbell  Pleas.  Hope  11.  263  Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre- 
doubts.  1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVIII.  270  Conventions., 
in  constant  succession  bubble  up,  form,  and  dispel. 

Hence  Dispelling*  ppl.  a.,  csp.  in  comb.,  as  care - 
dispelling ,  that  dispels  care  ;  DispeTlent  (also 
-ant),  a  dispelling  agent ;  DispeTler,  he  who  or 
that  which  dispels. 

1717  Frezier  Voy.  S.  Sea  77  It  is  an  admirable  dispeller 
of  certain  Tumors.  1836  F.  Mahoney  Rcl.  Blather  Trout , 
Watergrasshill  Carousal  (1859)  78  A  dispeller  of  sorrow. 
1869  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Aug.  10  The  change  of  scene.. will 
often  act  as  a  good  dispellant. 

Dispence,  var.  of  Dispense. 

t  Dispe'nd,  v,  Obs,  or  arch.  Also  4-6  des-, 
dys-.  Ba.  t.  and  pple.  dispended,  dispent.  [ME. 
des-,  dispend-en,  a.  OF.  despend-re  (mod.F.  dlpen- 
dre)  =  Pr.  despendre,  Sp.  despender,  It.  dispendere-.— 
late  L.  dispendere  to  weigh  out,  pay  out,  dispense, 
f.  Dis-  1  +pendere  to  weigh.  Cf.  Expend,  Spend.] 

1.  trans.  To  pay  away,  expend,  spend  :  a.  money, 
wealth. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron,  (1810)  290  pe  kyng  sent.. For 
bisshoppes..&  o)>er  \>at  fiei  found,  pat  ilk  3ere  mot  dispende 
of  londes  twenty  pound,  c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  63  For 
hooly  chirches  good  moot  been  despended  On  hooly  chirches 
blood  that  is  descended.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W. 
de  W.  1495)  1.  xxvii.  45  a/i  She  had  dj^spended  alle  her 
hauour  to  leches  for  to  recouure  her  syghte.  1599  B.  Jonson 
Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  11.  iii,  A  poore  elder  brother  of  mine, 
sir,  a  j^eoman,  may  dispend  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
a  yeere.  1642  Declar.  Lords  $  Com.  20  June  6  Those 
sumines  shall  be  dispended  as  the  former  have  been,  c  1680 
Hickeringill  Hist.  Whiggism  Wks.  1716  I.  28  All  [the 
money]  was  dispended. 

absol.  1340  Ayenb.  53  Ich  wylle  pet  fiou  ete  and  drinke 
and  . .  despendi.  1629  Gaule  Holy  Madn.  348  When  he 
must  needs  despend,  he  . .  kisses  euery  Peece  he  parts  from. 

b.  other  things. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13410  (Cott.)  pe  god  drinc  suld  pou  first 
despend.  1411  Rolls ofParlt.  III.  650/2  Schal  do  brynge . . 
two  fatte  Oxen . .  to  be  dispended  on  a  dyner.  14 . .  Hoccleve 
Compi.  Virgin  244  And  hath  his  blood  despent  in  greet  foy- 
soun.  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanhcdci  s  Conq .  E.  Ind. 
xlii.  98  a,  They  were  the  bolder  to  dispend  amongst  them 
their  shot,  with  the  which  there  were  many  very  sore  hurt. 
1627  Feltiiam  Resolves  1.  lxix.  Wks.  (1677)  105  Every  Man 
will  be  busie  in  dispending  that  quality,  which  is  predomi¬ 
nant  in  him.  ^1745  Swift  Wks.  (1841)  II.  69  They  insist, 
that  the  army  dispend  as  many  oaths  yearly  as  will  produce 
£iop,ooo  nett.  1868  Kinglake  Crimea^  1877)  IV.  xiii.  317 
An  isolated  bastion  dispending  its  strength. 

c.  To  dispend  land ;  to  have  an  income  from 
land,  to  possess  land. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Snrv,  xii.  (1539)  27  1°  some  case  he  shall 
dispende  and  have  more  landes.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law 
(1636)  405  Where  that  clause  needs  not,  the  Iurors  must  dis¬ 
pend  some  land  of  freehold  out  of  ancient  demesne  within 
the  Countie  where  the  issue  is  to  be  tried. 

2.  To  spend,  consume,  employ,  occupy  (time). 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2435  Thou  here  dispended  thi 

tym  wrang.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  320  How  she  in 
vertu  myghte  hir  lyf  dispende  \Harl.  erron.  despent].  c  1422 
Hocci.eve  Learn  to  Die  239  My  dayes  I  despente  in  vanitee. 
1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanhcdci s  Conq .  E.  Ind,  lxix. 


142  b,  That  vpon  them  the  Caruells  might  dispend  their  times. 
1582  Bentley  Mon.  Matrones  122  The  time  of  my  life  euill 
dispent. 

3.  pass.  To  be  brought  to  an  end  or  finished  up  ; 
to  be  exhausted  or  spent ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

x393  Cower  Conf.  I.  5  Whan  the  prologe  is  so  despended. 
1452  Will  of  S.  Fyyicham  in  Blyth’s  Fincham  (1863)  154  Til 
hese  issue  male  be  dispended.  1470  Harding  Chron.  ix.  i, 
Anchises  dyed  and  was  dispent.  1520  Caxton  s  Chron.  Eng. 

I.  0/2  The  vytayles  were  dispended  and  fayled. 

4.  To  spend  to  no  purpose;  to  waste,  squander. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synnc  1198  A  clerk  that  folylyche 

dyspendyth  pe  godys  |?at  hys  fadyr  hym  3yveth.  ^1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  JV.  2491  Phyllis ,  Me  liste  not. . Despenden 
[7/.  r.  dispenden]  on  hym  a  pennefull  of  ynke.  1483  Caxton 
Cato  Bvb,  To  thende  that  thou  d}Tspende  hyt  not  folysshly. 

5.  To  distribute,  Dispense  ( esp .  in  early  use,  in 
charity  to  the  poor). 

c  1375  Cato  Major  111.  x.  in  A?iglia  VII,  Freliche  dis¬ 
pende,  per  neod  is,  euer  among,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  112  If 
j)is  be  ^euen  or  despendid  to  fie  pore.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
275/1  To  gyue  to  the  poure  peple  and  dispende  it  among 
the  nedy.  1517  Test.  Ebor.  (Surt.)  V.  88  Dispendyd  and 
dalt  at  my  buryall.  .xb.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  hi. 
vii,  The  purple  fountain  . .  By  thousand  rivers  through  the 
Isle  dispent.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  xii.  xlix.  225  When 
Sols  Influence  descends  . .  And  richer  Showres,  then  fell  on 
Danaes  lap  dispends,  a  1656  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  267 
To  make  them,  .profitable  unto  us,  by  charitably  dispending 
them. 

6.  To  dispense  with,  do  without,  rare. 

1614  T.  Adams  Devil's  Ba nquet  61  If  a  present  punishment 
be  suspended,  the  future  shall  neuer  be  dispended  with. 

+  Dispe*nder.  Obs.  Also  4-5  des-,  dispen- 
dour.  [ME.  a.  OF.  despendour  agent-n.  from  de¬ 
spendre  :  see  prec.]  One  that  expends ;  a  dis¬ 
penser ;  an  almoner;  a  steward  ;  =Dispensator. 

1340  Ayenb .  190  He  . .  het  his  desspendoure  fiet  he  him 
yeaue  uyftene  pond  of  gold,  pe  spendere.  .ne  yeaf  bote  uyf. 
1382  Wyclif  Tit.  i.  7  It  bihoueth  a  bischop  for  to  be  withoute 
crime,  as  dispendour  of  God.  1382  —  1  Pet.  iv.  10  As  goode 
dispenderes  of  the  . .  grace  of  Cod.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib. 
T  687  The  gretter  richesses  that  a  man  hath,  the  mo  de- 
spendours  he  hath,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xvii. 
(1869)  x44  Thilke  is  executrice,  and  dispendere  of  the  resi¬ 
due  of  the  testat.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  1 14  Marye 
.  .that  arte..moste  ware  dyspender.  .fede  the  hungry  wyth 
thy  benygne  prouydence.  1611  Florio,  Dispensatore .  .also 
a  dispender. 

t  Dispe'nding,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dispend  v.  + 
-ing  >.]  The  action  of  Dispend  v.\  expenditure. 

£1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  25  Thes  holy  mene  lefte  not 
witterly . .  the  dispendynge  of  worldelygoodis.  1563  Homilies 

II.  Almsdeeds  111.  (1*859)  395  There  is  a  kind  of  dispending 
that  shall  never  diminish  the  stock.  1603  Florio  Montaigne 
in.  ix.  (1632)  537  Their  dispending  and.  .artificiall  liberalities. 

b.  Money  to  defray  expenses. 

x375  Barbour  Bruce  vm.  509  He..gaf  thame  dispending 
And  send  thame  hame. 

c.  Dispensation ;  stewardship. 

1388  Wyclif  i  Cor.  ix.  17  Dispending  [1382,  Geneva ,  and 
1611  dispensation  ;  R.  V.  stewardship]  is  bitakun  to  me. 

Dispendious  (dispemdios),  a.  [ad.  L.  dis¬ 
pend  ids -us  hurtful,  prejudicial,  f.  Dispendtum.  Cf. 
mod.F.  dispendieux  expensive  (Littre).] 

f  1.  Causing  loss  or  injury;  hurtful,  injurious. 

1557  Pole  in  Strype  Eccl .  Mem.  III.  App.  lxxx.  276  [It] 
being  thought,  .that  for  the  necessity  of  money  that  is  to  be 
demanded  in  the  parliament,  and  otherwise  cannot  be  pro¬ 
vided,  the  prorogation  of  that  should  be  much  dispendious. 

2.  Costly,  expensive ;  lavish,  extravagant. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dispendious,  sumptuous,  costly. 
1861  Bf.resf.  Hope  Eng.  Cathed?\  19 th  C.  ii.  59  A  some¬ 
what  dispendious  use  of  material  may  in  the  end  be  true 
economy.  1864  Ecclesiologist  XXV.  86  What  is  the  good 
.  .of  this,  .dispendious  use  of  materials  ? 

Hence  Dispe*ndiously  adv.,  at  great  expense. 

1874  T.  G.  Bowles  Flotsam  <$•  Jctsavi  9  Nov.  (1883)  116 
A  green  apple  which  he  had  dispendiously  bought. 

Dispe  nditure.  rare.  [f.  Dispend,  after  Ex- 
pendituke.]  =  Expenditure. 

1857  Sir  F.  Palgravf.  Norm.  <v  Eng.  II.  506  His  exuberant 
dispenditure  speedily  received  a  check. 

II  Bispe‘ndium.  Obs.  [L.  =  cost,  expense  ; 
also,  loss,  damage ;  f.  dispendere  to  Dispend  :  a 
parallel  form  to  Compendium.  Cf.  It.  dispendio 
expense.]  Loss,  waste  ;  expenditure,  expense. 

1648  Petit.  Eastern  Ass.  18  Is  not  Belt-money  the  dis- 
pendium  of  our  possessions?  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  i. 
(1662)  356  This  Gentleman  in  his  Title  page  ingeniously 
wisheth  that  his  Compendium  might  not  prove  a  Dispen- 
dium  to  the  Reader  thereof.  1699  J.  Woodward  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXI.  207  The  less  they  [Plants]  are  in  Bulk,  the 
smaller  the  Quantity  of  the  Fluid  Mass  in  which  they  are 
set  is  drawn  off ;  the  Dispendium  of  it.  .being  pretty  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Plant.  1727  S.  Switzer 
Tract.  Gai'dbier  1.  v.  42  The  dispendium  or  expense  of 
water  was  the  less  by  £ . 

Dispensability,  [f.  next  +  -ity.]  The 

quality  of  being  dispensable,  a.  Capability  of 
being  dispensed  or  made  the  subject  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dispensation,  b.  Capability  of  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with  or  done  without. 

a.  1650  R.  Hollingworth  Excrc.  Usurped  Powers  43 
Quoting  a  Doctor  of  the  Papacy  for  the  dispensabilitie  of  an 
oath.  1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  iv.  in.  §  23  [They]  deny . . 
the  dispensability  of  the  decalogue  in  any  part.  1881  Stubbs 
Med.  <S*  Mod.  Hist.  xii.  (1886)  284  The  theologians  disputed 
as  to  the  dispensability  of  a  marriage  with  a  brother’s  widow. 

b.  1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda  III.  in.  ix.  81  Weigh¬ 
ing  the  dispensability  or  indispensability  as  a  travelling 
companion  of  each  [book]. 
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DISPENSATION. 


Dispensable  (dispe*nsab’l),  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
dispensdbil-is ,  f.  dispensdre  to  Dispense  :  see  -ble. 
Cf.  F.  dispensable  (16th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  Eccl .  Subject  to  dispensation,  a.  Capable  of 
being  permitted  in  special  circumstances,  though 
against  the  canons ;  capable  of  being  remitted  or 
condoned,  though  an  offence  or  sin. 

1533  More  Let .  to  Cromwell  Wks.  1425/1  Sodenly  his 
highnes.  .shewed  me  that,  .his  mariage  was  . .  in  such  wise 
against  the  la  we  of  nature,  that  it  collide  in  no  wyse  by  the 
churche  be  dispensable.  1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  7  §  5 
The  maryage.  .was..ayenst  the  lawes  of  almighty  god,  and 
not  dispensable  by  any  humayne  auctoritie.  1562  Fills  in 
Strype  Ann.  I.  xxxiii.  371  Horrible  sins  are  dispensable  for 
money,  a  1709  Atkyns  Pari.  $  Pol.  Tracts  (1734)  296  The 
Distinction  of  Mala  Prohibita ,  into  such  as  are  dispensable, 
and  such  as  are  not  dispensable. 

b.  Capable  of  being  dispensed  with  or  declared 
non-obligatory  in  a  special  case,  as  a  law,  canon, 
oath,  etc. 

sz  1612  Donne  BiaflayaTo?  (1644)  106  If  it  [the  Law]  be 
dispensable  in  some  cases  beneficiall  to  a  man.  1679  Burnet 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  1.  ii.  152  He  was  then  of  opinion  that  the  law 
in  Leviticus  was  dispensable.  1690  Stillingfl.  Charge  to 
Clergy  (T.),  The  question,  .is,  whether  the  church’s  benefit 
may  not.. make  the  canons  against  non-residence  as  dis¬ 
pensable  as  those  against  translations.  1837-9  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  iv.  hi.  §  23  Durand  seems  to  have  thought  the 
fifth  commandment  (our  sixth)  more  dispensable  than  the 
rest.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Feb.  2/2  Celibate  friars  with 
*  dispensable  vows  *  are  henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  agencies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  Allowable,  excusable,  pardonable,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  286  It  came 

not  of  vanitie  but  of  a  fatherly  affection,  ioying  in  the  sport 
and  company  of  his  little  children,  in  which  respect,  .it  was 
dispenceable  in  him  and  not  indecent,  a  1684  Leighton 
Comm.  1  Pet.  iii.  8  In  his  saddest  times,  when  he  might 
seem  most  dispensable  to  forget  other  things.  1704  Swift 
T.  Tub  vi.  (Seager),  If  straining  a  point  were^t  all  dis¬ 
pensable. 

3.  That  can  be  dispensed  with  or  done  without ; 
unessential,  omissible ;  unimportant. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  111.  xvi.  54  Things,  which 
indeed  are  pious,  and  religious,  but  dispensable,  voluntary 
and  commutable.  1653  H.  More  Conject.  Cabbal.  Pref. 
Avij  (T.),  Speculative  and  dispensable  truths  a  man., 
ought  rather  to  propound  . .  sceptically  to  the  world.  1842 
Blackie  in  Tait's  Mag.  IX.  749  Books.. are  yet  only  of 
secondary  use.  .and  can  never  render  the  hearing  ear,  and 
the  speaking  tongue  dispensable.  1867  Swinburne  Ess.  8f 
Stud.  (1875)  118  Not  a  tone  of  colour.. is  misplaced  or  dis¬ 
pensable. 

4.  Capable  of  being  dispensed  or  administered. 

1680  St.  Trials ,  Col.  Andrewe  (R.),  If  they  be  laws,  they 
must  be.  .dispensable  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land. 
Hence  Dispe*nsableness  =  Dispensability. 

1654  Hammond  Fimdamentals  xii.  §  2  (R.)  Of  Dispen¬ 
sableness  of  Oaths. 

Dispensary  (dispe’nsari).  [f.  L.  type  dispen - 
sariuviy  dispensarius  (liber) :  cf.  med.L.  dispen - 
sarins  (1290  in  Fleta  =  dispensator  Dispenser), 
and  F.  dispensaire  1  a  Dispensatorie,  or  Booke,  that 
teacheth  how  to  make  all  Phisicall  compositions 9 
(Cotgr,  16 1 1) ;  f.  dispens-  ppl.  stem  of  L.  dispend- 
ere  to  dispense  :  see  -ary.] 

1.  A  place,  room,  or  shop,  in  which  medicines 
are  dispensed;  an  apothecary’s  shop,  spec .  A 
charitable  institution,  where  medicines  are  dis¬ 
pensed  and  medical  advice  given  gratis,  or  for  a 
small  charge  (charitable  ox  public  dispensary ). 

1699  Garth  Dispens.  Pref.  (R.),  The  dispensary  being  an 
apartment  in  the  college,  set  up  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor.  1702  ( title).  The  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Dispensaries  lately  set  up  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London,  for  the  use  of  the  sick  poor.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi 
Journ.  France  I.  199  [Venice  treacle]  can  never  be  got 
genuine  except  here,  at  the  original  Dispensary.  1806  SuitR 
Winter  in  Lond.  I.  58  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
physician  to  a  dispensary.  1869  Lecky  Europ.  Mor.  II. 
#iv.  86  A  Merchant  ..  founded  ..  a  gratuitous  dispensary 
for  the  monks.  1874  C.  Geikie  Life  in  Woods  xvii.  291 
He  gave  me  some  stuff  from  a  dispensary. 

+  2.  transf.  A  collection  of  the  drugs  or  prepara¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  the  pharmacopoeia  or  to  be 
found  in  an  apothecary’s  shop.  Obs. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  248  P  3  Natural  Gaiety  and  Spirit 
.  .surpass  all  the  false  Ornaments  . .  that  can  be  put  on  by 
applying  the  whole  Dispensary  of  a  Toilet.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  676  Nor  yet  does  it  suffice  that  we  have 
a  complete  dispensary  of  remedies  without  knowing  how  to 
apply  them. 

f  3.  A  book  containing  formulae  and  directions 
for  the  making  up  of  medicines  ;  a  pharmacopoeia  ; 
=  Dispensatory  sb.  1 .  Obs.  or  arch. 

1721  Bailey,  Dispensary ,  a  Treatise  of  Medicines.  ^  1725 
Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.v.  Syrup ,  You  have.. a  Description 
. .  of  it  in  all  Dispensaries. 

Di'spensate,  V.  rare.  [f.  L.  dispensat -,  ppl. 
stem  of  dispensdr e  ;  cf.  compensate.]  =  Dispense. 

1701  Beverley  Glory  of  Grace  5  That  all  is  so  Dispensated, 
and  Oeconomized  in,  from,  and  by  the  Beloved.  1822  W. 
Irving  Braceb.  Hall (1845)  144  Conceptions  of  widely  dis¬ 
pensated  happiness. 

Dispensation  (dispense -Jan).  Also  4-6  dys- ; 
-acioun.  [a.  F.  dispensation  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  dispensation- eni  distribution  of 
money  or  property,  management,  stewardship, 
regulation,  economy,  from  dispensdre  to  Dispense.] 
Vol.  III. 


I.  The  action  of  dealing  out  or  distributing. 

1.  The  action  of  dispensing  or  dealing  out ;  distri¬ 
bution  or  administration  to  others;  expenditure, 
spending,  or  disbursement  (of  money)  ;  economical 
use  or  disposal  (of  anything). 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  469  (Matz.)  Everych 
schulde  make  good  for  his  owne  partie,  and  }eve  us  special 
helpe  and  subsidie  by  his  owne  dispensacioun.  1649  Selden 
Laws  of  Eng.  1.  ii.  (1739)  2  The  dispensation  of  this  grace 
unto  all  men.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  1.  (1723) 
52  A  Dispensation  of  Water  promiscuously  and  indiffer¬ 
ently  to  all  Parts  of  the  Earth,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Praise 
IVealth  Wks.  1730  I.  86  Blind  in  the  dispensation  of  all  our 
favours.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  618  Elizabeth, 
a  queen  well  known  for  her  penurious  dispensations.  1861 
Tulloch  Eng.  Pur  it.  i.  26  Changes  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  Mh  C.  II.  viii. 
439  The  dispensation  of  bribes,  places,  and  pensions. 

f2.  Anat.  The  distribution  of  blood,  the  nerves, 
etc.,  from  some  centre.  Obs. 

1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  1.  i.  301  But  the 
Principle  of  Dispensation  from  whence  the  Veins  arise,  is 
the  Liver,  and  not  the  Heart.  Ibid.  iii.  i.  322  The  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  dispensation  of  Nerves,  or  the  part  whence  the 
Nerves  immediately  arise,  is  the  Medulla  oblongata.  1759 
tr.  DuhameVs  Husb.  11.  ii.  (1762)  182  This  dispensation  of 
the  nutritive  juices. 

3.  The  process  of  dispensing  medicines  or  medical 
prescriptions  ;  ‘  the  making  up  of  medicines  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  prescription,  and  the  delivery  of  them 
to  the  patient’  (Syd.  Soc .  Lex.  1883). 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  iii.  237  In  the  due  dis¬ 
pensation  of  medicines  desumed  from  this  animall.  1779-81 
Johnson  L.  P .,  Garth ,  The  Physicians  procured  some 
apothecaries  to  undertake  the  dispensation. 

II.  The  action  of  administering,  ordering,  or 
managing;  the  system  by  which  things  are  ad¬ 
ministered. 

[This  group  of  senses  originates  in  the  L.  use  of  dispen - 
sdtio  to  render  Gr.  oiAcoRo/xia  in  N.  T.  and  patristic  writers. 
The  latter  is  used  in  1  Cor.  ix.  17,  Eph.  iii.  2,  Col.  i.  25 
for  the  ‘office  of  an  administrator’  (see  sense  4  below) ;  but  in 
Eph.  i.  10,  iii.  9,  for  ‘a  method  or  system  of  administration  ’ 
(specifically  that  which  involved  the  Incarnation).  From 
this  latter  arose  various  theological  uses :  (1)  Tertullian 
(. Adv .  Praxean  ii,  iii,  iv.)  uses  dispensation oikooo^lo.  to 
denote  the  Trinity  as  an  administrative  arrangement,  i.  e. 
a  system  of  distribution  and  apportionment  of  functions 
designed  by  the  Father  for  administrative  purposes.  This 
is  known  as  an  ceconoviical  as  distinguished  from  an  essen¬ 
tial  Trinity:  in  the  latter  the  personal  distinctions  are 
regarded  as  matters  of  nature  and  necessity,  in  the  former 
of  will.  (See  the  distinction  between  Dispensative,  Dis¬ 
pensatory,  and  essential.)  (2)  It  was  applied  to  the 
Incarnation  {dispensatio  assumpti  corporis ,  d.  susceptx 
carnis ,  or  simply  dispensatio)  as  the  basis  or  organ  of  the 
redemptive  system  under  which  mankind  now  live  (August. 
Serm.  264  §  5).  (3)  The  evangelical  system  is  termed  dis¬ 
pensatio  gratise  in  opposition  to  the  Law  or  system  of  works 
(August.  Ep.  82  §  20),  while  the  method  of  salvation  by 
means  of  the  Incarnation  is  dispensatio  salutis  nostra; 
(August.  Serm.  237  §  1).  Hence,  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Irenaeus,  Christ  is  called  dispensator  paternx  gratix  (iv. 
20.  7).  (4)  Dispensatio  was  applied  to  the  divine  purpose 

or  decree  which  established  the  system,  and  determined  its 
mode  of  action  (Tertull.  Adv.  Marc.  vi.  18,  Hilar.  Piet.  De 
Trin.  ix.  66,  xi.  13) ;  also,  by  Hilary,  to  the  Passion,  as  the 
supreme  mystery  of  Redemption.] 

4.  The  orderly  administration  of  things  com¬ 
mitted  to  one’s  charge ;  the  function  or  office  of 
administrator  or  steward  ;  stewardship,  arch. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  ix.  17  Forsoth  if  I  willinge  do  this 
thing,  I  haue  mede ;  sothly  if  a3ens  my  wil,  dispensacioun 
is  bitake  to  me.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  98  They 
shuldegeue  acomtysofher  dispensacyon  that  haue  resceyued 
benefytys  and  ryches  of  the  chyrche.  1548  Latimer 
Ploughers  (Arb.)  34,  I  haue  taken  at  my  fathers  hande  the 
dispensation  of  redemynge  mankynde.  1647  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  197  According  to  the  will  of  him  whose  steward 
I  am,  and  to  whom  I  must  give  an  accompt  of  the  dispen- 
sacion  of  that  which  he  hath  committed  vnto  me.  1691 
Norris  Pract.  Disc.  36  A  Wise  Dispensation  of  the  Fading 
and  Unrighteous  Mammon,  i860  Trench  Serm.  Westm. 
Abb.  xxxii.366  A  man.  .may  forget  or  abuse  his  stewardship 
in  the  dispensation  of  one  talent  as  effectually  as  in  the 
dispensation  of  ten. 

5.  Ordering,  management ;  esp.  the  divine  ad¬ 
ministration  or  conduct  of  the  world  ;  the  ordering 
or  arrangement  of  events  by  divine  providence. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  108  (Camb.  MS.)  Thanne 
the  wyse  dispensacioun  of  god  sparith  hym.  1382  Wyclif 
Col.  i.  25,  I  poul  am  made  mynystre  bi  dispensacioun  of 
god.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  (1495)  vi.  xviii.  204 
The  dyspensacion  of  goddis  word  settyth  some  men  to  fore 
other.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  3463  Whiche  danes 
by  sufferaunce  and  dispensacion  Of  almyghty  god  for  synne 
and  iniquite  Punysshed  vnpiteously  all  this  region.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  27  Bothe  body  and  soule, 
with  the  hole  dispensacion  and  ordrynge  of  our  lyfe  &  wyll. 
1643-7  Westm.  Confess.  Faith  viii.  §  8  (1877)  Overcoming  all 
their  enemies  by  his  almighty  power  and  wisdom,  in  such 
manner  and  ways  as  are  most  consonant  to  his  wonderful 
and  unsearchable  dispensation.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1677)  260  Albeit  in  his  dispensation ..  his  strokes  are 
. .  with  an  equal  hand  afflicting  the  innocent  with  the 
nocent.  1671  Milton  Samson  61,  I  must  not  quarrel  with 
the  will  Of  highest  dispensation. 

b.  An  arrangement  or  provision  of  Providence 
or  of  Nature. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  177  So  infinitely  wise  and  provident 
do  we  find  all  the  Dispensations  in  Nature.  1754  Sher¬ 
lock  Disc.  i.  (1759)  I.  39  The  Gospel  is  a  Dispensation  of 
Providence  in  regard  to  Mankind.  1816  Keatinge  Trav. 
(1817)  I.  18  With  the  immutable  decree  that  man  should 


labour,  comes  the  benevolent  dispensation  that  he  need  not 
want.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  v.  76  Attached  to  it  by  a  special 
dispensation  of  nature. 

c.  A  special  dealing  of  Providence  with  a  com¬ 
munity,  family,  or  person,  dispensing  blessing, 
affliction,  or  other  event ;  the  event  or  lot  thus 
dealt  out ;  as  a  mysterious  or  mercifid  dispensation. 

a  1652  Rogers  (J.),  Neither  are  God’s  methods  or  inten¬ 
tions  different  in  his  dispensations  to  each  private  man, 
1704  Nelson  Fest.  4  Fasts  ii.  (1739)  29  The  Dispensa¬ 
tions  of  God’s  Providence  towards  Men  . .  are  very  pro¬ 
miscuous.  1823  Scott  Pez>eril  xxix,  A  humbling  dispensa¬ 
tion  on  the  house  of  Peveril.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  ii, 
Mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence.  1848  Ruskin 
Mod.  Pamt.  ii.  hi.  1.  xiv.  §  10.  iii  Different  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  trial  and  of  trust,  of  sorrow  and  support.  1895 
Crockett  Glistering  Beaches  in  Bogmyrtle  154  In  the 
north  . .  everything  is  either  a  judgement  or  a  dispensation, 
according  to  whether  it  happens  to  your  neighbour  or 
yourself. 

6.  Theol.  A  religious  order  or  system,  conceived 
as  divinely  instituted,  or  as  a  stage  in  a  progressive 
revelation,  expressly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  nation  or  period  of  time,  as  the  patriarchal , 
Mosaic  (or  Jewish)  dispensation ,  the  Christian 
dispensation  ;  also,  the  age  or  period  during  which 
such  system  has  prevailed ;  =  Economy  5  b. 

An  extension  of  the  patristic  use  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  the  evangelical  system  based  on  the  Incarnation  (see  note 
under  II  above);  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  ‘dispensations’ 
being  conceived  as  prophetic  of  the  Christian,  all  being  one 
in  substance  though  differing  in  form.  This  use  became 
common  in  the  theology  of  the  17th  c. 

1643-7  Westm.  Confess.  Faith  vii.  §  6  (1877)  There  are  not 
therefore  two  covenants  of  grace,  differing  in  substance,  but 
one  and  the  same  under  various  dispensations,  a  1652 
J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  Div.  297  The  Jewish  notion  is  this,  that 
the  law  delivered  to  them  on  Mount  Sinai  was  a  sufficient 
dispensation  from  God.  1675  W.  Cave  ( title\  Antiquitates 
Apostolicae  . .  to  which  is  added  An  Introductory  Discourse 
concerning  the  three  Great  Dispensations  of  the  Church, 
Patriarchal,  Mosaical,  and  Evangelical.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey)  s.v.,  In  Divinity,  God's  high  Dispensation ,  is  the 
giving  of  the  Levitical  Law  to  the  Jews,  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  Sending  his  Son  for  the  Redemption  of  Man¬ 
kind.  1732  Berkeley  Serm.  to  Soc.  Prop.  Gospel'NYs,.  III. 
246  The  Christian  dispensation  is  a  dispensation  of  grace 
and  favour.  1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  II.  124 
Christianity  is  the  last  dispensation.  1838  Gladstone 
State  in  Rel.  Ch.  vii.  (LA,  [They]  declared  ..  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Reformers  was  a  kind  of  renewed  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  1877  W.  Bruce 
Comm.  Rev.  v,  As  the  Israelitish  dispensation  was  abolished 
by  the  First  Coming  of  Christ,  the  Christian  dispensation  is 
abolished  by  His  Second  Coming. 

+  7.  The  ordering  or  arrangement  of  anything 
in  a  particular  way ;  cotter.  An  arrangement,  a 
system.  Obs. 

1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  135  By  my  owne  volun¬ 
tary  dispensation.  1662  H.  More  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  10, 
I  never  found  my  mind  low  or  abject  enough  to  sink  into 
sense  or  conceit  of  that  Dispensation  [superstition],  experi¬ 
mentally  to  find  what  is  at  the  bottom  thereof.  1668  — -  Div. 
Dial.  iv.  iv.  (1713)  295  He  that  lives  in  this  dispensation  of 
life.  1691  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  191  The  great  uses  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  Heavenly  dispensation  of  Life. 

III.  The  action  of  dispensing  with  some  require¬ 
ment  ;  med.L.  dispensatio.  (See  Dispense  II.) 

8.  Eccl.  An  arrangement  made  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  laws  or  canons  of  the  church,  granting,  in 
special  circumstances  or  in  a  particular  case,  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  a  breach  of  the 
law,  or  exempting  from  the  obligation  to  comply 
with  its  requirements,  or  from  some  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion,  as  an  oath,  etc. ;  the  granting  of  licence  by  a 
pope,  archbishop,  or  bishop,  to  a  person,  to  do  what 
is  forbidden,  or  omit  what  is  enjoined,  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  law  or  by  any  solemn  obligation  ;  the  licence 
so  given. 

c  1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  139  pei  sellen  it 
for  mony,  al  pat  pei  maye  ;  as  pardons,  indulgencis,  &  opre 
dispensaciouns.  1382  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  162  Dispen¬ 
sacioun  wij;  pis  lawe  winnes  miche  money.  Ibid.  51 1  Monks 
and  chanouns  forsaken  pe  reules  of  Benet  and  Austyn,  and 
taken  wibouten  eny  dispensacioun  be  reule  of  freres.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  690  That  he  hatli  leue  his  firste  wyf  to 
lete  As  by  the  popes  dispensacion.  1480  Caxton  Chron. 
Eng.  ccxxx.  243  Sir  Iohan  . .  wedded  dame  blaunche  duk 
henryes  doughter  of  iancastre  cosyn  to  the  same  Iohan  by 
dispensacion  of  the  pope,  c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen. 
VIII  (1878)  129  A  dispensation  is  but  a  gracious  releasing 
to  some  certain  person  or  persons  of  the  common  written 
law.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  i.  87  Then  seeke  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  for  his  oath.  1655  Fuller  Ch.Hist.  ix.  iii.  §  30  Richard 
Cheyney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  holding  Glocester  therewith  in 
dispensation.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  37  The 
Profits  accruing  from  the  Dispensation  of  eating  Eggs,  Milk, 
Flesh,  etc.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  114  To  sue  to 
Rome  for  any  licence  or  dispensation,  or  to  obey  any  pro¬ 
cess  from  thence,  are  made  liable  to  the  pains  of  praemunire. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  143  The  original  bull  of  dispen¬ 
sation  which  had  been  granted  by  Julius  1 1  for  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Catherine.  1873  Dixon  TwoQneens  \.  1.  viii. 
56  A  dispensation  would  be  needed  ;  but  a  dispensation  could 
be  got  from  Rome, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1664  Butler  Hud.  it.  ii.  103  That  Saints  may  claim  a  Dis¬ 
pensation  To  swear  and  forswear  on  occasion.  1673  Dryden 
A  ssignation  v.  iv,  *Tis  a  crime  past  dispensation.  _  1682 
Enq.  Elect.  Sheriffs  11  As  if  they  had  a  dispensation  to 
speak  what  they  please.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  44  He 
had  a  Dispensation  from  the  Mufty  to  drink  Wine. 
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9.  Law.  The  relaxation  or  suspension  of  a  law  of 
the  realm  in  a  particular  case  ;  the  exercise  of  the 
dispensatory  power  claimed  by  Charles  II  and 
James  II. 

1607  Topsell  Hist.  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  452  The  first  that 
gave  dispensation  against  those  laws  was  Cneius  Aufidius. 
1667  Pepys  Diary  9  Jan.,  A  way  of  preventing  the  King’s 
dispensation  with  Acts.  1686  Luttkkll  Brief  R el.  (1857) 
I.  382  Ten  [judges]  were  clear  of  opinion  that  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  in  the  case  in  question  was  good.  1689-92  Locke 
Toleratio7i\.'NVs>.  1727  II.  250  The  private  Judgment  of 
any  Person  concerning  a  Law  enacted  . .  for  the  publick 
Good,  does  not  take  away  the  Obligation  of  that  Law,  nor 
deserve  a  Dispensation.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Dispensation 
by  non  obstante.  If  any  statute  tends  to  restrain  some  Pre¬ 
rogative  incident  to  the  person  of  the  King,  as  to  the  right 
of  pardoning,  etc.,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  King,  by 
a  clause  of  non  obstante ,  he  may  dispense  with  it ;  this  was 
disannulled  by  Stat.  1.  W.  &  M.  #1832  Mackintosh  Rev. 
0/ 1688  Wks.  1846  II.  194  The  King  answered  ..  that  the 
royal  power  of  dispensation  had  been  solemnly  determined 
to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  such  acts.  1863  H.  Cox  Inslit. 
1.  v.  24  It  was  declared  that  . .  no  dispensation  with  any 
statute  should  be  valid  unless  such  statute  allows  it. 

b.  Clause  of  dispensation  (Sc.  Law) :  see  quot. 

1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot., Where  heritable  subjects  lay 
locally  discontiguous,  .a  clause  of  dispensation  was  some¬ 
times  inserted,  specifying  a  particular  place  at  which  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  take  infeftment  for  the  whole  lands, 
and  other  subjects,  however  discontiguous  or  dissimilar,  and 
dispensing  with  any  other  subjects  than  earth  and  stone. 
The  Crown  alone  could  competently  grant  such  a  dispen¬ 
sation. 

10.  transf.  Exemption,  release  from  any  obliga¬ 
tion,  fate,  etc. ;  remission,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  P mto's  Trav .  lxviii.  275  The  richest 
. .  resolved  to  get  a  dispensation  from  this  voyage  by  the 
means  of  a  great  sum  of  money.  1676  Hale  Co7itempl.  1. 
96  After  this  third  application  for  a  deliverance  from  this 
terrible  Cup  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  yet  no  dispensation 
obtained,  he  returns  to.. the  three  Disciples.  <71711  Ken 
Serm.  Wks.  (1838)  161  Daniel  never  made  business  a  dispen¬ 
sation  from  God’s  service.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  200 
F  5  Our  intimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  dispensation 
from  ceremonial  visits.  1771  tr.  Viand's  Shijrwrcck  132 
The  present  circumstances  . .  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient 
dispensation  from  attending  . .  to  any  other  consideration. 

11.  The  action  of  dispensing  with  anything ;  a 
setting  aside,  disregarding ;  a  doing  away  with, 
doing  without.  [Cf.  sense  8,  quot.  1382.] 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  248  And  [he]  with  good  thoughts  makes 
dispensation  Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still. 
1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xiv.  i,  Those  temptations 
. .  which  are  raised  from  arbitrary  and  private  respects, 
admit  of  an  easie  dispensation.  1848  Sir  J.  Parke  in  Ex¬ 
chequer  Rep.  II.723  Going  to  the  counting-house  during 
business  hours,  and  finding  no  one  there  to  receive  the 
notice  was  equivalent  to  dispensation  of  notice.  1855  Milman 
Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  V.  ix.  vii.  359  The  dispensation  with  appeal 
in  certain  cases  only  confirmed  [it]  in  all  others. 

Dispensa’tional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  dispensation,  or  to  a  dispensation. 

1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Rapt.  v.  iii.  351  He  had  certain 
national  and  dispensational  offices  to  fill.  1876  Spectator 
25  Nov.  1478/1  The  Day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  dispensa¬ 
tional  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed.  1888  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Apr.  237  Not  a  few.  .have  believed  that  the  limits  of 
certain  dispensational  periods  were  revealed  in  Scripture. 

Dispe*nsative,  ct.  (sb.)  [ad.  L.  dispensd - 
tiv-uSj  f.  dispensa-re  to  Dispense  :  see-ATiVE.  Cf. 
F.  dispensatif,  - ive  (14th  c.  in  Littre).] 

+ 1.  Administrative,  official ;  pertaining  to  the 
office  of  an  administrator  or  steward.  Obs. 

1528  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  58  Though  he  have  here  soche 
prerogative,  In  all  poyntes  that  be  dispensative,  Toperforme 
it  by  commyssion.  1633  Ames  Agst.  Cerem.  n.  307  Not 
only  in  the  name  of  the  wholle  societie,  which  in  suche 
cases  hath  some  dispensative  superioritie  over  particular 
members,  but  allso  by  Commission  from  God.  1637  R. 
Humphrey  tr.  St.  Ambrose  1.  21  People  are  drawne  away 
from  the  office  of  dispensative  mercy.  1656  Jeanes  Fnln. 
Christ  34  There  agreeth  unto  Christ  a  twofold  power  of 
Authority,  essential,  and  official.  1.  Essential  or  natural, 
which  belongs  unto  him  as  God  . .  2.  Official,  dispensative, 
or  donative,  delegated  unto  him  as  Mediatour,  and  head  of 
his  Church. 

2.  Dispensing,  giving  dispensation;  =  Dispen¬ 
satory  a.  2. 

1621  Hakewill  David's  Vow  vii.  270  Onely  the  dis¬ 
pensative  power  of  the  Lawgiver  himself  can  possibly  make 
it  lawfull.  1687  Pol.  Ballads  (i860)  1.  256  Knaves  [that] 
would  set  up  a  Dispensative  power,  To  pull  down  the  Test 
unto  which  we  have  swore.  1738  Neal  Hist .  Purit.  IV.  230 
Dr.  Barwick  ..  proposed  that  his  Majesty  should  grant 
his  commission  to  the  Bishops  of  each  province  . .  to  elect 
and  consecrate  fit  persons  for  the  vacant  sees,  with  such 
dispensative  clauses  as  should  be  found  necessary. 

Dispensatively,  adv.  [I.  prec.  + -ly  2.]  In 

a  dispensative  way  ;  by  dispensation. 

1572  Forrest  Theophilns  542  in  AngliaWW,  Some  save  it 
was  doone  dispensatively.  a  1639  Wotton  in  Reliq.  328  (R.), 

I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonically,  which  X  held  before 
but  dispensatively.  1646  Saltmarsh  Smoke  in  Temple  62 
Is  not  their  whole  power  defended  to  be  entirely,  essentially, 
dispensatively  in  the  Presbytery,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Serm. 
Canticles  ix.  (R.),  The  state  [is]  absolutely  monarchical  in 
Christ,  dispensatively  monarchical  in  respect  of  particular 
churches ;  forasmuch  as  that  power,  which  is  inherent  in  the 
Church,  is  dispensed  and  executed  by  some  prime  ministers. 

Drspensa:tor.  Now  rare.  Also  4  -owr,  4-6 
-our,  6  -er,  Sc.  -ure.  [a.  AF.  dispensatour  =  OF. 
dispensateur ,  -tur  (i2thc.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  dispen- 
saloretn,  agent-11,  from  Jispensdre  to  Dispense. 


Orig.  stressed  on  final,  which  would  have  given  mod. 
Eng.  dispensator ;  but  conformation  to  L.  gave 
dispense  tor,  exemplified  in  17th  c.  and  in  Johnson, 
Walker,  Craig  1847  ;  Smart  1849  has  di'spcnsa-tor.\ 
One  who  dispenses ;  a  dispenser ;  a  distributor. 
1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  xiii.  35  Code  hede  wold  be 
taken  that  the  dyspensatours  and  vitaillers  of  the  oost  be  not 
theuys.  1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  deW.  1495)  =53  b/2 

As  a  gode  &  trewe  dyspensatour  &  dystrybutour  to  the 
poore  people  of  the  goodes  of  thy  fader.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
xix.  158  God  hes  ordand  the  to  be  ane  dispensatour  of  his 
gyftis  amang  the  ignorant  pepil.  1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav. 

I.  xlviii.  59  The  Liner  beeyng  dispensator  bothe  of  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  the  humors.  1654  tr.  Scud  cry's  Curia 
Pol.  180  The  ancient  Romans  (who  were  such  equal  dis- 
pensators  of  Glory),  a  1859  L.  Hunt  S/ieive  Fnire  seeming 
v.  Wks.  (i860)  178  Much  the  stage  he  lov'd,  and  wise  theatre, 
Counting  it  as  a  church,  in  which  the  page  Of  vertuous 
verse  found  the  sole  dispensator. 

f  b.  A  steward  who  administers  the  goods,  etc.  of 
another.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xliii.  16  He  comaundide  to  the  dispen- 
satowr  [1388  dispendere]  of  his  hows,  seiynge,  Lede  yn  the 
men  boom,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr .  111.  xix.  409  The  richessis 
of  chirchis  ben  patrimonies  of  poor  men.. the  mynystris.. 
ben  dispensatouris  ther  of.  1553  Becon  R cliques  of  Rome 
(1563)  155  The  chamberlaynes  and  dispensatoures  or  stew- 
ardes  of  the  mysteryes  of  God.  1621-51  Burton  A  nat.  Mel. 
111.  iv.  11.  iii,  Out  of  that  treasure  of  indulgences  and  merits 
of  which  the  pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon 
and  plenary  remission  of  all  his  sins.  1656  Blount  Glossogr. , 
Dispensator ,  a  Steward,  or  Officer  that  laies  out  money  for 
an  houshold.  1698  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  341  They  are 
but  Stewards  and  Dispensatours  in  respect  of  God.  [1876 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxii.  25  Azor  the  ‘dispensator’ 
had  received  his  land  again  from  King  William.] 

+  c.  An  almoner.  Obs. 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  222  The  kings  dispensator 
or  almoner. 

d.  An  administrator. 

c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  31/1  The  sun  in  triumph 
rides  . .  Time’s  dispensator,  fair  life-giving  source.  1688 
Lady  Russell  Lett .  II.  Ixxix.  4  May  the  great  Dis¬ 
pensator  of  all  these  wonderful  events  dispose  our  hearts 
and  minds.  1802  Hatred  III.  95  Providence,  the  supreme 
dispensator  of  events. 

Hence  Dirspensatorship. 

1637  R.  Humphrey  St.  Ambrose  11.  36  [He]  that  beareth 
rule  in  some  office,  as  in  the  office  of  the  ministery,  all 
dispensatorship. 

Dispensato’rial,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  Dispensatory 

a.  +  -al.]  Administrative. 

1776  Bentham  Fragm.  Govt.  iii.  §  5  Wks.  1843  I.  278  By 
dispensatorial  power  I  mean  as  well  that  which  is  exercised  by 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  as. .  the  War  Office,  Admiralty  Board. 

Dispe’nsatorily,  adv.  [f.  Dispensatory  a. 
+  -LY-.]  By  dispensation  ;  dispensatively. 
a  1641  Bp.  R.  Mountagu^t/j  <$•  Mon.(  1642)  159  Prophecy 
is  not  all  of  one  and  the  same  assise,  either  originally,  .or 
dispensatorily.  a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Whs.  1. 1.  439  (R.)  He  is 
the  God  of  all  grace  dispensatorily,  or  by  way  of  perform¬ 
ance  and  execution,  and  gracious  dispensations  of  all  sorts. 

Dispe*nsatory,  sb.  [ad.  med.  or  mod.L.  dis- 
pcnsdtdrium ,  dispcnsdtoniis  {liber),  absol.  use  of 
dispensdtorius  adj. :  see  next  and  -ory.] 

1.  A  book  in  which  are  described  the  composi¬ 
tion,  method  of  preparation,  and  use  of  medicinal 
substances ;  a  pharmacopoeia. 

1566  Securis  Detection  Abuses  Phy sick  D  vj,  Ye  poticarie 
mought  not  be  without  the  dispensatories  of  Valerius  Cordus, 
of  Fuchsius.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  Aviijb, 
Wherto  is  added  a  Chirurgical  Dispensatory;  shewing  the 
Manner  how  to  prepare  all  such  Medicines.  1799  Med.  Jrnl. 

II.  91  A  cerate,  which  nearly  resembles  the  unguentum 
tripharmacum of theold  Dispensatory.  1811  A.T. Thomson 
{title),  The  London  Dispensatory,  a  Practical  Synopsis  of 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  1879 
Stili.e  &  Marsch  (title).  The  National  Dispensatory. 

attrib.  1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  11.  352  Of  all  our 
Dispensatory  Medicines,  there’s  not  one  better, 
b.  fig. 

a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  x.  Holy  Ghost  (1661)  462  In 
all  Christ’s  dispensatory,  there  is  not  a  medicine  for  such 
a  heart.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  vii.  F  1  [They]  defame  the 
Gospel  as  the  dispensatory,  and  Christ  as  the  physician, 
and  likewise  ruine  themselves  as  the  patients.  1697  Collier 
I 'minor.  Stage  i.  (1698)  5  One  of  the  Fathers  calls  Poetry, 
Vinum  Dxmonum  an  intoxicating  Draught,  made  up  by 
the  Devils  Dispensatory.  1741  Warburton  Div.  Legat. 
II.  44.  1773  BERRiDGEC/m  World  Unmasked (1812)  27  To 

hear  what  my  dispensatory  says  concerning  will  and  prayer. 

f  2.  A  place  where  medicines  are  made  up ;  = 
Dispensary  i.  Obs. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  xxxv.  xxv.  §  1.  35  Apothecaries 
shop  or  dispensatorie.  #1626  Bacon  New  All.  (1650)  29 
Dispensatories,  or  Shops  of  Medicines.  1644  Evelyn 
Diary  8  Nov.,  Father  Kircher  . .  leading  us  into  their  re¬ 
fectory,  dispensatory,  laboratory,  gardens,  etc.  1673  Lady's 
Call.  1.  §  3  F  14.  23  Not  only  opening  their  purses,  but 
dispensatories  too,  providing  medicines  for  such  as  ..  want 
that  sort  of  relief.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  I.  352  [He] 
praised  me  that  I  don’t  carry  my  Charity  to  Extremes, 
and  make  his  House  a  Dispensatory.  1799  tr.  Diderot's 
Nat.  Son  1 1 .  196  H  e  had  given  me  a  key  of  the  dispensatory, 
that  I  might  myself  take  what  I  wanted. 

+  3.  fig.  A  repertory  or  collection  of  medicines. 
1654  Triana  in  Fuller's  Cause  Sp  Cure  (1867)  207  Sickness 
carrieth  with  it  its  owt  dispensatory  for  such  incivilities. 
1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <$•  Gard.  108  If  but  one  half  of  them 
were  true,  we  should  find  in  this  single  Tree  an  intire  Dis¬ 
pensatory;  and  the  Leaves,  the  Wood,  and  the  Juice  of 
Ash,  would  he  sufficient  to  furnish  an  Apothecary’s  Shop. 
1748  G.  Jeffreys  in  Duncombc's  Lett.  (1773)  II.  196  The 
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whole  moral  dispensatory  affords  no  remedy  so  universal 
and  efficacious. 

4.  gen.  A  place  whence  anything  is  dispensed  or 
dealt  out. 

1653  Consid.  Dissolv.  Crt.  Chancery  5  The  Magazine, 
store-house,  and  dispensatory  of  all  Writts  remedial.  1752 
A.  Murphy  Gray's  inn  Jrnl.  No.  17  This  place  is  the  grand 
Dispensatory  of  Life  and  Death. 

Dispe’nsatory,  Cl.  [ad.  L.  dispensdidr-ius 
(Jerome),  f.  dispensator :  see  Dispensator  and 

-ORY.] 

f  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dispensator,  adminis¬ 
trator,  or  steward,  or  to  administration  ;  =  Dispen¬ 
sative  1.  Obs. 

The  17th  c.  theologians  contrasted  dispensatory  or  dispen¬ 
sative  power,  which  is  exercised  by  virtue  of  office,  with 
essential  or  inherent  power. 

1635  Rainbow  Serm.  8  (T.)  The  dispenser  [is]  the  Son  of 
Man  :  the  author  of  the  dispensatory  power,  God  the  Father. 
1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bill.  iii.  54  Christs  Kingdome  may 
he  considered  in  divers  respects,  viz.  As  it  is  Essentiall.  .As 
Oeconomical,  Dispensatory  or  Mediatory.  1671  Flavf.l 
P'ount.  Life  xiii.  38  The  Divinity  of  Christ,  .which  was  ob¬ 
scured  in  this  Temporary  Dispensatory  kingdom,  a  1679 
T.  Goodwin  Wks.  I.  1.  439  (R.)  There  is  a  dispensatory 
Kingdom  (as  Divines  use  to  call  it),  as  he  [Christ]  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  Mediator  between  God  and  his  church :  which 
Kingdom  is  not  his  natural  due,  hut  it  was  given  him  and 
given  him  by  choice. 

2.  That  gives  dispensations ;  having  the  power  or 
habit  of  dispensing  with  laws  or  rules. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Jos.  ii.  10  A  dispensatory  conscience 
keeps  not  any  Commandment.  1650  —  Comm.  Gen. 
vii.  5,  Exod.  x.  26.  1675  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  36. 

Dispe'nsatress.  [f.  Dispensator  +  -ess.]  = 

next.  In  recent  Diets. 

Dispensa'trix.  [a.  L.  dispensdtrix,  fem.  of 
dispensator  Dispensator.]  A  female  dispensfer. 

<21864  Fauf.r  tr.  De  M out f or t' s  Devotion  to  Virgin ,  He 
lias  chosen  her  to  be  the  dispensatrix  of  all  He  possesses. 
1865  Pusey  Eiren.  258  De  Montfort  speaks  of  1  the  free¬ 
thinkers  of  these  [his]  times’;  who  did  not  believe  that  the 
Holy  Trinity  has  made  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  dispen¬ 
satrix  of  all  which  they  possess  and  will  to  bestow  upon  man. 

fBispe'nse,  sb.1  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  (7)  des- 
pens(e,  4-8  dispense,  4-7  dis-,  5-6  dyspence. 
[In  I.,  a.  OF.  despense  act  of  spending,  ad.  late  L. 
dispensa ,  sb.  from  pa.  pple.  of  dispendere  to  Dis¬ 
tend  ;  prob.  blending  with  OF.  despens L.  dis- 
pensum  that  which  is  expended.  In  II.  prob.  an 
Eng.  deriv.  of  the  vb.  in  the  cognate  sense.] 

I.  1.  The  act  of  spending,  expenditure. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  330  Your  travail  and  your  despens. 
1340  Ayenb.  21  Huanne  he  de)>  to  moche  despense  o]?er  of 
his  o3en  o]>er  of  of>re  manne.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pto7.  441 
He  was  but  esy  in  dispence.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1141  Alle 
his  purpos  . .  Was  for  to  make  gret  dispense,  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Huon  lxxxix.  283  Huon  gaue  hym.  .money  for  his 
dyspence.  1613  William  I  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III. 
154  With  great  dispence,  both  of  their  estates  and  blood. 
1664  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  III.  41  [They] are  not  sufficient  to 
supply  our  dispense  if  a  warr  comes. 

b.  pi.  Expenses,  charges,  costs. 

4:1380  Wyclif  S erm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  20  Costlewe  housis  and 
greet  dispensis.  1416  Cotup.  Subs,  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  232  The 
somme  ..  in  clere,  without  colectours  dispencis.  4:1460 
Fortescue  Abs.  $  Lim.  Mon.  v.  (1S85)  119  Thai  most 
serue  hym  ..  at  thair  owne  dispenses.  1718  Byrom  Jrnl. 
<y  Lit.  Rem.  (1854)  I.  1.  36  With  these  and  other  dispenses 
. .  I  am  just  as  I  was  before  I  drew  upon  you  last. 

c.  Means  of  meeting  expenditure,  money  to  spend 
or  use  ;  means  of  support ;  supplies. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Citron,  xxii.  5  Beforn  his  death  he  made 
redy  alle  the  dispensis.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  63  W iaj?}>e 
ha}>  no  Conscience,  He  makij?  ech  man  o)?eris  foo  ;  per- 
with  he  geti]>  his  dispence.  a  1510  Douglas  King  Hart 
11.  443  Thai  wantit  thame  dispence,  Ewill  purvayit  folk. 
1652  F.  Kirkman  Clerio  8p  Lozia  123  Which  might  furnish 
me  with  so  many  amorous  dispences  as  these  . .  beauties 
make  by  their  so  long  sojourn  at  my  heart. 

2.  The  act  of  dispensing  or  bestowing  liberally. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  42  Whatever  ..  Is  svveete  .. 

Was  poured  forth  with  plentifull  dispence.  1596  —  F.  Q. 
v.  xi.  45  Dealing  his  dreadfull  blowes  with  large  dispence. 

3.  A  place  where  provisions  are  kept ;  a  store¬ 
room,  pantry,  or  cellar  ;  =  SrENCE.  [Fr.  despcnce, 
a  larder,  storehouse,  gardemanger  (Cotgr.)] 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  (V Alf.  1.  237  He  went 
to  the  Dispense  for  wine.  Ibid.  11.  348  In  a  little  Dispense, 
or  Pantrie.  Ibid.  11.  351. 

II.  4.  =  Dispensation  8. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xii..  46  [Etysse]  leuynge  by  dys- 
pense  abstractyue  her  first  vowes  of  chastyte  promysed. 
1578  Gude  tip  G.  Ball.,  Huntis  vp  153  That  cruell  heist,  he 
neuer  ceist . .  Under  dispens  to  get  our  penneis  Our  saulis 
to  deuoir.  1631  Heywood  2 nd  Pt.  Fair  Maid  of  W.  v. 
Wks.  1874  II.  41 1  My  honesty,  faith,  and  religion,  are  all 
ingag’d  ;  there’s  no  dispence  for  them.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
iii.  492  Indulgences,  Dispenses,  Pardons,  Bulls.  1777  W. 
Dalrymple  Trav.  Sp.  <$•  Port,  cxi,  It  is  necessary  for 
every  knight  who  [marries]  to  get  a  dispense  for  his  vow. 

t  Dispense,  sb&  Obs.  [deriv.  of  I,,  defend¬ 
er  e  (see  Depend  v.  7)  with  dis-  for  de-  (cf.  De-  I. 
6),  perh.  of  AFr.  origin  Godef.  has  OF.  despens 
for  depens,  and  the  same  change  of  prefix  is  found 
in  other  OF.  derivatives  of  ddpendrei]  A  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  ;  an  undetermined  condition  ;  Suspense. 

1562  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  294  Mr.  Til- 
cocke  . .  shall  stand  in  dispence  for  his  submyssion  for  his 
offence  untyll  the  ffeast  of  Christmas.  1583  Rich  Phylotus 
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tr  Emeha  (1835)  23  If  there  be  any  thyng  that  hanges  In 
dispence  betweene  vs.  1647-8  Cotterell  Davila's  Hist. 
Fr.  (1678)  33.  The  absense  of  the  Princes  held  the  King 
and  all  his  Ministers  in  great  dispense. 

Dispense  (dispe’ns),  v.  Also  4-6  des-,  5-6 
dys- ;  5-8  dispence.  [ME.  a.  OF.  de-,  dispenser 
(13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Pr.,  Sp.  despensar ,  It. 
dispensare ,  ad.  L.  dispensdre  (freq.  of  dispendere 
to  Dispend  :  cf. pensdre  to  weigh  out)  ;  in  class.L. 
to  distribute  by  weight,  to  weigh  out,  disburse ; 
to  administer  as  steward,  to  dispose,  arrange;  in 
nied.  L.  to  arrange  or  deal  administratively  with 
a  person  in  reference  to  the  requirements  of  an 
ecclesiastical  canon  or  law.] 

I.  from  L.  dispensdre  in  classical  senses. 

1.  trans.  To  mete  out,  deal  out,  distribute  ;  to 
bestow  in  portions  or  from  a  general  stock. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  vi.  139  (Camb.  MS.)  Despens- 
ynge  and  ordeynynge  Meedes  to  goode  men,  and  torment 
to  wykked  men.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  I.  172  Abundaunt 
wyne  the  north  wynde  wol  dispence  To  vynes  sette  agayne 
his  influence.  1526  Pilgr.  Per -f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  28  b, 
Some  we  must  vse,  dispence  and  expende,  and  truly  dis¬ 
tribute.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dycis  drie  Dinner  A  a  ij,  I  as¬ 
sume  the  Carvers  office :  and  . .  dispense  to  every  of  my 
Guests  according  to  the  Season,  his  Age  and  Constitution. 
r647  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  1.(1843)20/2  He  might  dispense 
favours  and  disfavours  according  to  his  own  election.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iv.  157  Now  gentle  gales  . .  dispense  Native 
perfumes..  1713  Leoni  Palladio's  Arc/lit.  (1742)  II.  99 
Those  Pipes  which  dispens’d  the  Heat.  1781  Cowper 
Convers.  1  Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  81  Several  commissioners  ..  had  been  appointed 
to  dispense  the  public  alms. 

f  b.  To  spend  (time,  talents)  :  both  in  the  sense 
of  expending  profitably  and  of  wasting.  06s. 

c  1624  Chapman  Batrachom .  13  Who  with  his  wreake 
dispenst  No  point  of  Tyme.  1638  Rouse  Heav.  Utiiv.  x. 
(1702).  147  As  every  man. hath  received  the  Gift  so  let  him 
exercise  and  dispense .  it.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch ., 
Rich.  II,  cccxxviii,  Affliction  Is  the  best  Mistresse  to  dis¬ 
pence  our  Time. 

2.  To  administer  ( e.g .  a  sacrament,  justice,  etc.). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  ii.  (1495)  30  An  angel 
dispensyth  thynges  that  ben  abowte  vs.  1401  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  46  The  sacrament  that  we  han  to  dispensen  off 
penaunce  to  the  peple.  1588  A.  Kino  tr.  Canisius'  Catcch. 
65  It  is  nocht  ye  office  of  euerie  man.  .toconsecrat,  dispens, 
and  minister  ye  sacraments.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle 
iv.  1517  You,  which  should  true  equity  dispense,  a  1656 
Bp.  Hall  Serm.  Canticles  lx.  (R.),  That  power  . .  is  dis¬ 
pensed  and  executed  by  some  prime  ministers.  1678  Cud- 
worth  Intell.  Syst.  no  Shall  we  say  . .  that  this  whole 
Universe  is  dispensed  ond  ordered,  by  a  mere  Irrational  . . 
and  Fortuitous  Principle?  1894  Raw  Times  387/2  Sir  Richard 
Malins  . .  dispensed  a  home-brewed  equity  of  his  own. 

b.  absol. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi..  109  (Camb.  MS.)  In  the 
which  thing  I  trowe  fiat  god  dispensith.  a  1633  Austin 
Medit.  106  Lest  hee  should  not  dispense,  and  governe  well. 

3.  Med.  To  make  up  (medicine)  according  to  a 
prescribed  formula ;  to  put  up  (a  prescription). 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  Aiij,  Some  [physitions] 
were  not  diligent  inough  in  beholdynge  their  drouges  or 
ingredience  at  all  tymes  dispensid  and  tried.  i6iz  Woodall 
Burg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  3IO>  I  dispence  and  administer  all 
[drugs]  by  Haber-de-pois.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852) 
I.  586  That  ..  the  apothecary  dispense  his  recipes  properly. 
1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  594  Swallow  the  two  grand  nos¬ 
trums  they  dispense— That  Scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy 
is  sense.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  s.  v.  Dispensary ,  The  place 
where  medicines  are  prepared  and  given  out,  or  dispensed. 

II.  from  med.L.  dispensdre  in  eccles.  use. 

[In  later  med.L.  (by  1200  or  earlier)  dispensare  was  used 
absol.  or  intrans.  ( =agere  dispensatorie  or  dispensative),  in 
the  sense  ‘  to  make  an  arrangement  in  the  character  of  a 
steward  (oixorop-os),  administrator,  or  manager,  to  deal  ad¬ 
ministratively,’  especially  in  reference  to  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  law  or  rule  to  a  particular  case ;  first,  apparently, 
in  the  way  of  relaxing  a  punishment  or  penance,  which, 
according  to  strict  law,  had  been  already  incurred,  but  in 
the  particular  case  ought  to  be  remitted  for  special  reasons ; 
thence,  in  the  remission  of  a  punishment  not  yet  incurred, 
which  amounted  in  fact  to  a  licence  to  break  the  legal  rule  ; 
and  thus,  in  the  general  sense  of  granting  relaxation,  ex¬ 
emption,  indulgence,  etc.  The  chief  constructions  were 
dispensare  in  tali  casu,  circa  jus,  circa  aliquem  or  aliquid, 
and  esp.  cum  aliquo  (lit  possit),  etc.  (to  dispense  in  such 
a  case,  in  reference  to  a  certain  law,  or  a  certain  person  or 
matter,  with  aperson  that  he  may  do  something,  etc.).  (Prof. 
F.  W.  Maitland,  LL.D.) 

These  intrans.  uses  passed  into  English,  esp.  dispense 
with,  which  became  a  combined  verbal  phrase,  with  in¬ 
direct  passive,  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  has  had  a  wide 
development  of  sense :  see  branch  III.  By  elision  of  the 
preposition  or  other  processes,  the  verb  has  also  become 
trans.  in  the  sense  1  to  grant  dispensation  to,  for,  or  from.’ 
Transitive  senses  are  found  also  in  French  from  15th  c.] 

4.  intr.  To  deal  dispensatorily,  to  use  dispen¬ 
satory  power ;  to  grant  dispensation  or  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  a  special 
case ;  to  make  a  special  arrangement  ( with  any 
one)  whereby  the  penalty  of  a  law  is  remitted  in 
his  case.  a.  simply,  or  with  in.  (Orig.  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  ecclesiastical  law ;  said  also  of  a  king’s 
dispensing  power.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  122/2  Dyspenson,  be  auctoryte,  of 
penawnce,  dispenso.  c  1553  Harpsjteld  Divorce  Hen.  VIII 
(1878)  40  When  he  dispenseth  he  sheweth  the  case  whereon 
he  dispenseth  to  be  contained  under  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
1363  W1N3ET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Ixxx.  Wks.  1888  1. 128 


Quhat  pouer  haif  }e  to  dispence  mair  in  the  ane  nor  in  the 
wthir?  1688  Sir  E.  Herbert  Hales'  Case  29  There  is  the 
same  Disability  in  the  Case  of  Sheriffs,  and  yet  resolved 
that  the  King  can  Dispense  in  that  Case.  1810-16C.  O’Conor 
Columbanus  ad  Hibernos  vii.  62  It  asserted,  .that  the  Pope 
could  not  dispense  in  the  allegiance  due  by  Catholics  to 
their  Sovereigns.  1833  R.  H.  Froude  Rem.  (1838)  I.  307 
In  case  he  could  not  dispense  . .  at  any  rate  the  acts  of  one 
Council  might  be  rescinded  by  another. 

■[  b.  with  clause,  expressing  purpose  or  end.  06s. 

c  1535  Harpsfield  Zh'r/nm’  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  133  He  cannot 
dispense  that  a  man  should  keep  a  concubine,  or  that  a 
king  having  a  barren  wife  may  marry  again.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  iv.  xxv.  (1647)  212  The  Pope  would  not  dispense 
that  Princes  should  hold  pluralitie  of  temporall  Dominions. 

e.  with  with.  The  earliest  construction  exem¬ 
plified  (in  Wyclif  c  1380),  and  also  the  most  im¬ 
portant  :  see  Dispense  with,  III  below. 

+  cl.  with  against.  To  relax  a  law  or  its 
penalty  in  opposition  to  (some  authority) ;  to  give 
dispensation,  indulgence,  or  permission,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  (some  law).  06s. 

c  155s  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  133  Of  set 
purpose  spoken  to  intimate  that  the  Pope  cannot  dispense 
against  that  chapter.  Ibid.  146  He  saith  the  Pope  may  dis¬ 
pense  against  the  Apostles’  order,  as  in  bigamie,  yet  not 
against  God’s  own  law.  1561  Daus  tr .  Bullinger  on  Apoc. 
(1573)  185  b,  Yea  the  same  gloser  . .  sayth :  The  Pope  if  he 
will,  may  dispence  agaynst  the  Councell.  For  he  is  more 
than  the  Councell. 

+  5.  trans.  To  relax  the  law  in  reference  to  (some 
thing  or  person),  a.  To  remit  or  permit  (a  thing 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law)  ; 
to  remit  or  relax  the  penalty  for  (an  offence)  ;  to 
condone.  Obs. 

J393  Gower  Conf.  I.  363  His  sinne  was  dispensed  With 
golde,  wherof  it  was  compensed.  c  1540  in  Fisher's  Whs. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  II.  p.  xlii,  In  this  Bull  the  maryage  with  Prince 
Henrie  was  dispenced,  for  that  the  ladie  was  before  maryed 
to  his  brother  prince  Arthur.  1366  Pasquine  in  a  Traunce 
108  The  Pope,  dispensing  all  things  for  money.  1591 
Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  48  Our  holy  father  hath 
dispenst  his  sinnes. 

+  b.  To  permit  (a  person)  to  do  something 
contrary  to  the  general  law;  to  permit  by  dis¬ 
pensation.  Obs. 

Act  3  jl en.  VIII,  c.  1.  Preamble,  No  person  shuld 
carie.  .out  of  this  Realme. .  Bullion.. but  suche  persons  as  be 
desspensed  within  the  Statute.  1603  Camden  Rem.  (1637) 
127  Hugh  . .  was  dispensed  by  the  Pope  to  marrie. 

+  e.  absol.  To  permit,  allow,  give  dispensation. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  To  Rdr.  Aiij  a,  Would 
Truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with  Plato,  that  know¬ 
ledge  were  but  Remembrance. 

6.  trails.  To  dissolve,  relax,  or  release  by  dis¬ 
pensation.  fa.  To  relax  or  dissolve  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  (a  vow,  oath,  or  the  like)  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Obs. 

1532  More  Confut.  T indale  Wks.  619/2  The  churche  hathe 
synce.  .dispensed. and  vndone  the  bonde.  1632  Massinger 
City  Mmiam  v.  iii,  Thy  holy  vow  dispensed.  1640  Brath- 
wait  Two  pane.  Lovers  235  Those  vowes  ..  could  not  so 
easily  be  dispenced. 

b.  To  give  (a  person)  dispensation  from  some¬ 
thing  ;  to  release  from  (f  of)  an  obligation ;  to 
exempt,  excuse. 

1627  Lisander  <$•  Cal.  iv.  58  Beleeving  that  hee  was  dis¬ 
pensed  of  his  promise.  1639  T.  Brugis  tr.  Camas’  Moral 
Relat .  345^  [He]  entreated  his  Highnes  to  dispense  him 
from  swearing  that  hee  should  no  more  love  Goland.  1653 
H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxi.  122  The  Subject  I  now 
treat  of  dispences  me  to  speak  of  all.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Past.  Pref.  (1721)  I.  91  Extraordinary  Genius’s  have  a  sort 
of  Prerogative,  which  may  dispense  them  from  Laws,  bind¬ 
ing  to  Subject-Wits.  1744  Johnson  L.  P.,  Savage  Wks. 
III.  366  He  appeared  to  think  himself . .  dispensed  from  all 
necessity  of  providing  for  himself,  a  1822  Shelley  Ess.  $c. 
(1852)  I.  226  This  materialism  . .  allows  its  disciples  to  talk, 
and  dispenses  them  from  thinking.  1851  J.  H.  Newman 
Cath.  Eng.  173  Who  was  to  dispense  them  from  their  oath? 

absol.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  II.  50  That  dispenses  from 
all  panegiric. 

f  7.  To  do  without,  to  forgo  ;  =  Dispense  with  : 
see  14.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Htisb.  vi.  235  As  he  as  swyfte  to  be  yit 
I  dispence.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1674)  122  (D.)  Images 
of  battels  and  fortifications  being  then  delivered  to  their 
memory,  which  after,  their  stronger  judgements  might  dis¬ 
pence.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lix.  (1739)  no 
His  right  of  investiture  of  the  Mitred  Clergy  he  dispensed. 

f  8.  intr.  To  make  amends  or  compensation  for. 
Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  1393  in  5  a.) 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  iii.  30  One  loving  howre  For  many 
yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispence. 

III.  Dispense  with. 

[Orig.  the  chief  construction  of  the  intrans.  sense  4, 
=med.L.  dispensare  cum  (see  note  under  II);  which  has 
become  a  verbal  combination,  with  indirect  passive  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  extensive  development  of  sense.  ] 

*  To  dispense  with  a  person. 

•[  9.  To  arrange  administratively  with  (aperson), 
so  as  to  grant  him  relaxation  or  remission  of 
penalty  incurred  by  breach  of  law,  or  special  ex¬ 
emption  or  release  from  a  law  or  obligation ;  to 
let  off  from  doing  something  ;  to  exempt,  excuse. 
rejl.  To  excuse  oneself,  refrain  or  abstain  from. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  390  Her-to  ben  bounden  . . 
And  J>er  may  no  man  dispense  with  hem  of  J?at  boonde. 
1460  Capgrave  Chron .  109  Whan  his  fader  was  ded,  the 
Pope  dispensid  with  him  [a  monk]  and  made  him  wedde  the 


doutir  of  Charles.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  259  To  gether 
money,  .lie  had  lycence  of  pope  Innocent,  .to  dispence  with 
such  as  hym  lykyd  . .  for  takynge  vpon  them  the  crosse. 
1549  Latimer  2nd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  57  God  had 
dispensed  wyth  theym  to  haue  manye  wyues.  1606  Hol¬ 
land  Sucton.  104  He  dispensed  with  a  gentleman  of  Rome 
for  his  oath  . .  never  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  gave  him  leave 
to  put  her  away.  1705  Addison  Italy  251,  I  could  not  dis¬ 
pense  with  my  self  from  making  a  little  Voyage.  1728  T. 
Sheridan  Persius  Ded.  (1739)  6,  I  hope  I  shall  be  dispensed 
with,  for  studying  Easiness  of  Style,  rather  than  Elegance. 
1775  in  Mad.  D’Arblay's  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  52,  I  can¬ 
not  dispense  with  myself  from  giving  you  ..  my  whole 
sentiments. 

^b.  transf  To  make  an  arrangement  or  com¬ 
pound  with,  for  an  offence,  etc.  Obs.  rare. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  117  These  Gualo  reserved  to  his 
awne  aucthoritie,  and  in  the  ende  for  great  summes  of 
money  [he]  dispensed  with  them.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI, 
v.  i.  181  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heauen  for  such  an  oath  ? 
1659  B.  Harris  Parival’s  Iron  Age  126  They  [were]  dis¬ 
pensed  with  for  a  Garrison,  and  the  Forfeit  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Rix-dollars. 

**  To  dispense  with  a  rule ,  obligation ,  require¬ 
ment,  etc . 

10.  To  deal  administratively  with  (a  law  or  rule, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil)  so  as  to  relax  or  remit  its 
penalty  or  obligation  in  a  special  case ;  to  give 
special  exemption  or  relief  from. 

£1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  511  J?e  pope  may  dispence 
wij?  pe  reule  of  ech  privat  secte  or  rehgioun.  .but  he  may  not 
dispense  wi|?  Cristis  reule  5oven  to  apostlis.  1401  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  35  When  ye  prayed  him  to  dispense  with 
the  hardnesse  of  your  order.  1500-20  Dunbar  Fenzyit 
Freir  54  He  had  dispensit  with  matynnis  channoun.  1538 
Starkey  England  1.  iv.  103  Thys  ys  a  grete  faute.  .any  one 
man  to  have  such  authoryte  to  clyspense  wyth  the  commyn 
lawys.  _  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  <$•  Uses  Com.  Law  v.  (1636)  26 
Necessity  dispenseth  with  the  direct  letter  of  a  statute  law. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  12  Either  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  dispense  with  their  own  orders,  whenever  they 
thought  fit.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xiv.  61 
It  was  agreed  ..  that  the  king  could  not  dispense  with  the 
common  law.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const .  xvi.  247 
The  right  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  penal  statutes. 

11.  To  relax  the  obligation  of  (a  vow,  oath,  pro¬ 
mise,  or  the  like) ;  to  dissolve,  in  a  special  case, 
the  binding  force  of  (an  oath,  etc.). 

1530  Tindale  Pract.  Prelates ,  Deuorcement  H  vij  b,  If 
this  maryage  be  of  God  the  pope  can  not  dispence  with  it. 
1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  15  b,  His  humour  was  pacified,  his 
oth  was  dispenst  with,  a  1618  Raleigh  (J.),  How  few 
kingdoms  are  there,  wherein,  by  dispensing  with  oaths, 
absolving  subjects  from  allegiance  . .  the  popes  have  not 
wrought  innumerable  mischiefs.  1692  Washington  tr.  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Def.  Pop.  iv.  (1851)  126  There  needs  no  Pope  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  Peoples  Oath.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  II.  vii.  117  The  king’s  vow  of  pilgrimage  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  1883  Froude  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLIV.  13 
A  safe-conduct  had  not  saved  Huss,  and  Popes  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  promises. 

+ 12.  To  set  aside  the  obligation,  observance,  or 
practice  of  (any  duty,  etc.)  ;  to  disregard.  Obs. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Warwick  vi,  With  his  fayth  he  past  not 
to  dispence.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  i.  47  Hang  the 
trifle  (woman)  take  the  honour:  what  is  it?  dispence  with 
trifles :  what  is  it?  1607  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  85 
To  resume  that  duty  which  I  have  so  long  dispensed  with. 
1659  B.  Harris  Parivat s  Iro7i  Age  125  It  seems  that,  .men 
may  dispense  with  their  faith  or  word  given,  even  upon  meer 
doubts.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  310, 1  never 
knew  her  dispense  with  her  word,  but  once. 

13.  To  do  away  with  (a  requirement,  need,  or 
necessity)  ;  to  render  unnecessary  or  superfluous. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  255  [A  Translation]  short 
also,  and  not  tedious,  which  dispenseth  with  all  maner  of 
cares  and  businesse.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Ambition  (Arb.)  225 
The  Vse  of  their  Seruice  dispenseth  with  the  rest.  1729 
Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  iii  Guilt  or  injury  . .  does  not 
dispense  with  or  supersede  the  duty  of  love  and  good-will. 
1875  F.  Hall  in  Lippincott's  Mag.  XV.  341/1  Familiar 
facts  dispense  with  all  need  to  draw  on  the  imagination. 
1892  Lazv  Times  XCIV.  104/1  The  possession  given  on  the 
marriage  day.  .dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  a  writing. 

14.  To  excuse  or  put  up  with  the  absence  or  want 
of  (a  thing  or  person) ;  to  forgo,  do  without.  (The 
opposite  of  16.) 

1607  Shaks.  Tinion  iii.  ii.  93  Men  must  learne  now  with 
pitty  to  dispence.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  3 
At  the  sight  of  a  Crosse  or  Crucifix  I  can  dispense  with  my 
hat,  but  scarse  with  the  thought  or  memory  of  my  Saviour. 
1742  Richardson  Parnela  III.  325  Won't  you,  Sir,  dispense 
with  me,  on  this  Occasion?  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rndgc 
xii,  Let  us  dispense  with  compliments.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
EngA  1858)  I.  i.  68  No  genius  can  dispense  with  experience. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  8.  105  Resources  which  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  the  military  support  of  his  tenants. 

***  To  dispense  with  a  breach  of  law,  fault, 
offence ,  objectionable  matter,  etc. 

+ 15 .  To  deal  with  (a  breach  of  law)  so  as  to 
condone  it ;  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  (something 
illegal  or  irregular)  ;  to  permit,  allow,  or  condone 
by  dispensation  ;  to  excuse,  pardon.  Obs. 

1540-54  Croke  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  8  Vppon  me  then  thou 
wolt  take  ruthe,  And  with  my  faults  clerely  dispense.  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  (an.  1)  2  The  whiche  mariage  was 
dispensed  with  by  Pope  July,  at  the  request  of  her  father 
c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  134  In  such 
kind  of  marriages  with  which  it  hath  not  been  wont  to  be 
dispensed,  the  children  cannot  prosper.  1603  Shaks.  Mean, 
for  M.  ill.  i.  135  Nature  dispenses  with  the  deede  so  farre, 
That  it  becomes  a  vertue.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)45 
The  Reader  will  be  pleased  to  dispense  with  this  little 
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digression.  1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  43  (Seager)  His 
religion  dispenses  with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
engagements. 

+  16.  To  deal  with  indulgently  ;  to  manage  with  ; 
to  do  with,  put  up  with.  Obs.  (The  exact  opposite 
of  14:  see  quot.  1796.) 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  v.  (1590)451,  I  would  and  could  dis- 
pence  with  these  difficulties.  1660  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc.)  I.  366  Though  they  lately  hated  a  square  cap,  yet  now 
they  could  dispense  with  one.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  158  Yea,  [they]  can  dispense  with  Hogs  flesh  and 
account  it  a  dainty.  1703  Moxon  Meek.  Exerc.  130  Some 
'Trades  require  a  deeper,  others  may  dispence  with  a  shal¬ 
lower  Shop.  1755  Colman  &  Thornton  in  Connoisseur 
No.  91  p  5  My  pantry  is  stored  with  more  provisions  than  we 
can  dispense  with.  1796  Pegge  Anonym.  (1809)  460,  I  can 
dispense  with  it,  i.  e.  I  can  do  with  it ;  and,  I  can  dispense 
with  it,  i.  e.  I  can  do  without  it. 

t  Bispe’nseless,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [See  -less.] 
Not  subject  to  dispensation. 

1721  Cibber  Perolla  11,  Dispenseless  Oaths. 

Dispenser  (dispe'nsoi).  Forms :  3-7  despen¬ 
cer,  4-5  despenser,  4-6  dispensour,  5-6  dys- 
penser,  6-  dispenser.  [ME.  dispensour ,  a.  AF. 
des-,  dispensour—  OF.  despenseor,  eur : — L.  dispen - 
sdtor-em ,  agent-n.  from  dispensare  to  dispense. 
This  has  fallen  together  with  AF.  &  ME.  despencer , 
-ser,  =  OF.  des-  dispensier,  =  It.  dispensiere,  Sp. 
despensero,  Pg.  -iero  =  med.L.  dispensdrius ,  f. 
late  L.  dispensa  :  see  Dispense  sb.  and  -er2  2.] 

1.  One  who  dispenses,  deals  out,  bestows,  or  ad¬ 
ministers. 

1526  Pilgr.  Pet -f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  33  They  may  be  founde 
the  faythfull  dyspensers  of  the  sayd  graces.  1592  in  Edin . 
Rev.  No.  323.  70  The  most  ordinary  carriers  and  dispensers 
of  the  infection  of  the  plague.  1653  Manton  Exp.  James 
v.  2-3  God  gaue  us  wealth,  not  that  we  should  be  hoarders, 
but  dispensers.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  336  The 
air  . .  as  a  kind  dispenser  of  light  and  warmth.  1855  Ma¬ 
caulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  554  A  dispenser  of  bribes.  1868 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vii.  67  The  dispensers  of 
church  patronage. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  administers.  a.  A 
steward  of  a  household,  arch. 

%  [1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  559  Sir  Hue  \>e  Despencer,  J>e  noble 
justice.]  £1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II,  229  Men  axe 
J>at  a  man  be  found  trewe  amongis  dispensours  of  an  house. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xi*  I23  Helizeus.  .}?at  was  3oman  & 
despenser  of  Abraham  before  )?at  Ysaac  was  born.  1580 
Fulke  Agst.  Allen  ii2(T.)  Christ’s  embassadours,  ministers, 
and  dispensers.  1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  246  Turstane  the 
kings  steward,  or  Le  Despencer,  as  they  then  called  him. 
1626  L.  Owen  Running  Register  3  The  vnder-Officers  of 
the  Colledge,  as  the  Despencer,  Cooke,  Butler,  Baker  [etc.]. 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  vi.  512  Eadric  his  dis- 

enser.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  1.  §  122  Those  slaves  who 

ad  charge  of  their  owner’s  money  were  called  dispensers, 

b.  An  administrator  of  the  law,  of  authority,  etc. 

1654  State  Case  Commw.  24  Where  law  is  dispensed  there 
should  . .  be  a  ready  passage  to  redress  against  the  dispen¬ 
sers.  1825  Coleridge  Aids  Rejl.  (1848)  I.  111  The  dis¬ 
penser  of  his  particular  decrees.  1875  Kinglake  Crimea 
(1877)  V.  i.  14  Never  did  he  convince  the  dispensers  of 
military  authority.  1884  Law  Times  1  Mar.  314/2  The 
stern  majesty  of  the  law  of  which  he  is  the  dispenser. 

3.  One  who  makes  up  medical  prescriptions  and 
serves  out  medicines. 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  Dispenser ,  one  who  dis¬ 
tributes  or  administers  ;  usually  applied  to  medicines.  1861 
Wynter  Soc.  Bees  455  A  dispenser  who  could  not  stop  in 
the  room  with  an  unstoppered  bottle  of  ipecachuana.  1885 
Pall  Mall  G.  31  Dec.  5/1  The  old  saying  that  ‘  chemists 
and  dispensers  make  eleven  pence  three  farthings  profit  out 
of  every  shilling  they  earn*. 

4.  One  who  dispenses  with ,  or  gives  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  to  (a  person  or  thing). 

1604  Cons  tit.  4*  Canons  Eccles.  §118  Such  dalliers  and 
dispensers  with  their  own  consciences  and  oaths. 

Hence  Dispe  nsership,  the  office  of  a  dispenser 
(of  medicine). 

1891  Lancet  3  Oct.,  Dispensership  (out-door)  wanted  by 
young  man. 

+  Dispe*nsible,  a.  Obs .  [repr.  L.  type  *  dis¬ 
pen  sibilis,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  dispendere :  see  Distend.] 
=  Dispensable  i,  2. 

1661  Petit,  for  Peace  5  Things  dispensible,  and.  .unneces¬ 
sary.  1688  Sir  E.  Herbert  Hales'  Case  22  If  any  Penal 
Laws  were .  less  Dispensible  than  others.  1689  W.  Atwood 
Ld.  Herbert's  Acc.  Examined  51  He  makes  all  things  not 
forbid  by  God’s  Law  to  be  dispensible  by  the  King.  1766 
Amory  Buncle  (1770)  IV,  19  Every  rule  is  dispensible,  and 
must  give  way  when  it  defeats  the  end  for  which  it  was 
appointed. 

Hence  +  Dispensibly  adv. 

1711  Peace  in  Divinity  15  There  is  a  keeping  them  [the 
Commandments]  perfectly  and  indispensably,  which  is  the 
Condition  of  the  Law ;  and  a  keeping  them  sincerely  and 
dispensibly,  with  the  Relaxation  of  that  Severity,  thro’ 
F aith  in  Christ,  which  is  the  Condition  of  the  Gospel. 

Dispe#nsil,  var.  of  Depencil  v.  Obs. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  123  Sentences  of  Scripture 
appointed  to  be  painted  or  dispensild  in  euery  Church. 

Bi.spensing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dispense  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dispense,  in  various  senses: 
dealing  out,  distribution,  bestowal ;  administra¬ 
tion,  management ;  dispensation  ;  the  making  up 
of  medicine  according  to  prescription. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  67  As  ^if  it  were  not  leful  to  do 
profit  to  mennus  soulis  wi}?-out  dispensynge  of  anticrist. 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  Luke  xvi.  (R.),My  Lorde.. 


taketh  awai  from  me  the  power  and  office  any  longer  to  have 
the  dispensing  of  his  goodes.  1608  Hieron  Wks.  I.  748/2 
The  faithfull  dispensing  of  Thy  truth.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
11.  v.  (1851)  75  It  is  a  fond  perswasion  ..  that  dispencing  is 
a  favour.  1688  Sir  E.  Herbert  Hales'  Case  20  Acknow¬ 
ledging  this  power  of  Dispensing  to  be  in  the  King.  1724 
Swift  Reasons  agst.  Exam.  Drugs  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  126 
The  power,  .lodged  in  the  censors  of  the  college  of  physi¬ 
cians  to  restrain  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  from  dispens¬ 
ing.  1727  Pope  Th.  on  Var.  Sub/,  in  Swift's  Wks.  (1755) 
II.  1.  225  The  choice  of  ladies  . .  in  the  dispensing  of  then- 
favours.  1856  F.  E.  Paget  Owlet  Owlst.  106  Is  not  . . 
Sparrowgrass  too  liberal  in  her  own  dispensings? 

b.  attrib.  Dispensing  power,  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  or  suspending  the  laws  of  church 
or  state  in  special  cases. 

1621  Ld.  Williams  in  Fortesc.  Papers  1 66  This  dispensing 
power  were  more  fitly  placed  in  his  Highnes.  1731  Swift 
Presbyt.  Plea  Merit  Wks.  (1761)  III.  275  The  King  . .  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  Presbyterian  friends,  went  on  with  his 
dispensing  power.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  135 
The  dispensing  power  of  the  popes  was  not  formally  limited. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  3.  622  His  bill  to  vest  a  dis¬ 
pensing  power  in  the  Crown  had  been  defeated. 

Bispe'nsing,  ppl ■  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  dispenses  :  see  the  verb. 

1642  Rogers  Naantan  554  The  swarme  of  Pharisees  and 
dispensing  hypocrites.  1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5) 
168  That  they  should  come  down  . .  from  the  hands  of  a 
dispensing  despotism.  Mod.  Take  the  recipe  to  a  dis¬ 
pensing  chemist. 

Hence  Dispe'nsingly  adv.>  in  a  dispensing 
manner ;  distributively. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <$•  Mon.  (1642)  117  God  is  rich 
in  all  things  towards  man,  and  .  .  cannot  but  dispensingly 
under  one  word  sometime  imply  diverse  things. 

+  Dispe'nsion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from  Dis¬ 
pend  :  cf.  OF.  despension  expense  (Godef.).] 

1.  Spending ;  expenditure. 

1630  Lennard  tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  1.  xxi.  §  1  (1670)  75 
Their  dispensions  themselves,  .have  ascent  of  Covetousness. 
1684  N.  S.  Crit.  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  xxv.  231  With  what  noyse, 
bustle,  and  dispension  the  diversities  of  Bibles  came  ac¬ 
companied  into  England. 

2.  Suspension  of  a  law ;  dispensation. 

1483  Cron.  Eng.  (1510)  Xvb/i  lohn..  wedded  dame 
Blaunche  . .  by  dyspencyon  of  the  pope.  1502  Arnolde 
Chron.  (1811)  82  To  sue  to  y'  kynges  grace  for  a  dispencion 
of  the  acte  of  parlement  late  made  to  the  contrarie. 

t  Bispensive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dispens-  ppl. 
stem  of  dispendere  (see  Dispend)  +  -ive.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  given  to  dispensing,  spend¬ 
ing,  or  distributing. 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  I.  liii.  167  To  strow  about  the 
wealth  and  means,  and  to  feed  that  dispensive  humour. 
1677  Crowne  Destr.  Jt'rus.  in.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  II.  270 
This  tempest  comes  from  Heaven’s  dispensive  hand. 

2.  Subject  to  dispensation. 

1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  11.  i,  ’Tis  superstition 
To  stand  so  strictly  on  dispensive  faith. 

3.  =Dispensative,  Dispensatory. 

1828  Westni.  Rev.  IX.  7  In  1671  the  king  began  to  assume 
his  dispensive  power. 

Dispent,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Di  spend. 

Dispeople  (disprp’l),  v.  [ad.  OF.  despeupler, 
mod.F.  dlpcupler  (1364111  Hatzf.)  =  Sp .dcspoblar, 
Pr.  despovoar,  It.  dis-,  dipopolare,  Romanic  forma¬ 
tion  from  des-,  L.  dis-,  Dis-  4  +  populus  people, 
parallel  to  L.  depopulare  (used  in  med.L.  in  same 
sense) :  cf.  Depopulate.  In  sense  3  f.  Dis-  7  b  + 
People  sb .] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  wholly  or  partially  of  people 
or  inhabitants ;  =  Depopulate  2. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xviii.  69  My  cytee  shalle  be  dis¬ 
peopled.  1562  Phaer  VEneid  viii.  X  ij  b,  And  voyde  of 
tilmen  wide  dispeoplyn^  spoyle  the  shyres.  1649  Blithe 
Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  xiii. (1653) 93  Some  cruell  Lord.. could 
.  .dispeople  a  whole  parish,  and  send  many  soules  a  good- 
ing.  1709  tr.  Baltics'  A  nsw.  Hist.  Oracles  114  Cities  [were 
seen]  to  dispeople  themselves  every  Year — to  obey  these 
Impostors.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  VI.  250  They  thought 
it  but  compliance  with  the  Divine  command  to  dispeople 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Moabites. 

absol.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  368  Without 
pittie  pyllaging  and  dispeopling  by  sea  and  shore.  1859 
R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geogr.  Soc.  XXIX.  352 
Their  only  ambition  is  to  dispeople  and  destroy. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  deprive  of  animated  in¬ 
habitants,  tenants,  or  constituents. 

1632  Randolph  Jealous  Lovers  11.  ii.  Wks.  (1875)  92  We 
will  dispeople  all  the  elements  To  please  our  palates.  1704 
Pope  Windsor  For.  47  And  Kings.  .Who  claim’d  the  skies, 
dispeopled  air  and  floods.  17 77  Gamblers  8  The  groaning 
wood  dispeopled  of  its  trees.  1890  Daily  News  29  Sept.  4/8 
The  whole  [fish]  breed  is  ruined,  and  the  water  dispeopled. 

+  2.  To  exterminate  (people).  Obs. 

x596  J*  Norden  Progr.  Pietie  (1847)  97  To  cut  us  off  and 
to  dispeople  us.  1643  Oath  Pacif  10  Ireland  hath  seene 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  Families  of  Brittish 
Protestants  dispeopled  and  massacred. 

+  3.  [Dis-  7  b.]  To  cast  out  or  cut  off  from  being 
a  people.  Obs. 

1633  P*  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  vi.  vii,  When  no  rebellious 
crimes  That  God-like  nation  yet  dispeopled.  1643  Bur- 
roughes  Exp.  Hosca  iv.  (1652)  67  The  people  of  God . .  when 
they  are  dispeopled  the /  are  cast  off  from  this  their  privi¬ 
lege.  1687  Reason  of  Toleration  17  Traps  and  Snares  to 
dis  People  the  Nation. 

Hence  Dispeopled  ppl.  a .,  deprived  of  people 
or  inhabitants,  depopulated,  uninhabited. 


15 77  Frampton  Joyfull  Newes  11.  (1596)  41  Any  desert  or 
dispeopled  countrie.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii. 
(1632)  561  The  King  was  left  very  dispeopled.  1740  C. 
Pitt  /Eneid  v.  (R.),  Endless  crowds  ..  From  all  the  widt* 
dispeopled  country  round.  1844  Thirlwall  Greece.  VIII. 
lxii.  187  The  dispeopled  city  was  placed  . .  at  the  disposal 
of  Argos. 

Dispecrpler.  [f.  prec.  vb*.  +  -er  F]  One  who 
or  that  which  dispeoples;  a  depopulntor. 

1616  Breton  Good  $  Badde  2  Hee  is  a  Dispeopler  of  his 
Kingdome.  1711  Gay  Rural  Sports  1.  (R.),  Nor  troll  for 
pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake.  1767  W.  L.  Lewis  Statius' 
Thebaid  ix.  264  The  stern  Dispeopler  of  the  Plains. 

Bispecrpling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -TNG  L] 
Depopulation  ;  extermination  of  people. 

1529  More  Suppl.  Soulys  Wks.  311/1  The  dispepling  of 
hys  realme.  1688  Burnet  Lett.  cone.  Italy  4  Hovv  such 
a  dispeopling,  and  such  a  poverty  could  befall  a  Nation. 

II  Dispeople,  despe  ple,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [a. 
AF.  *despenple-r ,  -puepler,  OF.  despeuplecr,  -pue- 
pleer,  f.  des-,  Dis-  i  +  OF.  peupleer,  puepleer ,  later 
peuplier  to  make  public,  publish,  f .peuple  people.] 
Irans.  To  publish,  promulgate  publicly. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  517  (1.  10649)  J>ere  Hs  gode  lawes  hii 
despeplede  al  aboute.  Ibid.  568  (11966)  pere  it  was  des- 
pepled,  j>e  edit  ywis,  pat  was  pe  ban  of  Kenigwurpe. 

Dispepsy,  obs.  var.  of  Dyspepsy. 

Di’sper.  Winchester  Coll,  slang.  Also  dispar. 
A  portion  of  food. 

1841  Howitt  Visits  Remark.  Places  (1882)201  The  scholars 
[at  Winchester]  give  the  name  of  dispers  to  their  breakfasts, 
suppers  and  lunchions.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Dispar  ..  a. 
commons  or  share.  North.  1870  Mansfield  Sch.-Lije 
Winchester  Coll.  84  (Farmer  s.  v.  Cat’s  Head)  [The  dinner] 
was  divided  into  portions  (Dispars) ;  there  were  . .  six  of 
these  to  a  shoulder,  and  eight  to  a  leg  of  mutton.  _  1891 
Wrench  Winchester  Word-bit.,  Dispers  are  thus  divided  : 
— Fat  flab,  Fleshy,  Cat's  head,  Long  disper,  Middle  .cut, 
Rack,  Cut. 

Disperance,  -ate,  etc.  obs.  ff.  Desperance,  etc. 
Dispercle,  obs.  form  of  Disparkle. 
t  Disperdi  tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  disperditidn-em 
n.  of  action  from  disperdcre  to  destroy,  spoil,  ruin, 
f.  Dis-  5  +  perdere  to  destroy.  Cf.  OF.  desperdi- 
tion  (mod.  F.  dip-'),  Sp.  desperdicionl\ 

1623  Cockeram,  Disperdition,  an  vndoing. 

t  Disperge,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  disperg-ere  to 
scatter,  disperse,  f.  di-,  Di-l  =  DiS-  1  +  spargere 
to  strew;  cf.  OF .  dispergeri]  =  Disperse  v. 

153°  Compend.  Treat.  (1863)  59  Tobye  saithe,  chap,  xiii, 
that  God  disperged  [Tobit  xiii.  4  Vulg.,  Dispersit  vos  inter 
gentes.  1611  hath  scattered].  1657  Tomlinson  Re /ton's  Disp. 
436  Bubbles  and  lumps  which  by  touching  are  disperged. 

Dispergement,  obs.  form  of  Disparagement. 
t  Dispe  risli,  -pe’rsh,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  dcs- 
perir,  desperiss-,  ad.  L.  disperire,  f.  Dis-  5  +  perire 
to  perish.]  inir.  To  perish  utterly. 

1382  Wyclif  Judith  vi.  3  Al  Irael  with  thee  shal  dis- 
pershen  in  perdicioun  [1388  shal  perische  dyuerseli  with 
thee  in  perdicioun].  —  Wisd.  xvi.  29  The  hope  of  the 
vnkinde  as  cold  ijs  shal  flowen,  and  dispershen  [Vulg. 
disperiet]  as  watir  ouer  voide.  —  Lam.  v.  18  For  the 
mount  of  Sion,  for  it  disperisht. 

Bispermatous  (daispsumatas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
Di-2  twice  +  Gr.  airepfj.a(r-  seed  +  -ous.]  Having 
two  seeds ;  dispermous. 

1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  s.  v.  Dispermatus ,  Having 
two  seeds ;  two-seeded  :  dispermatous. 

Bispe’rmous,  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.]  =prec. 

[1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dispermos  (with  Botanists)  is  us’d 
of  Plants,  which  bear  two  seeds  after  each  Flower.]  1760 
Jas.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  11.  xxxiii.  17 1  Rhamnus ,  with  a  dis¬ 
permous  Fruit.  1819  Panto  log ia,  Dispermous .  .containing 
two  seeds  only,  as  in  umbellate  and  stellate  plants. 

+  Dispenn,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  rare  L.  dispern- 
ere ,  f.  Di- 1  =  Dis-  1  +  spernere  to  remove,  reject, 
spurn.]  trans .  To  drive  away,  dispel. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxxv.  7  Our  tern  inferne  for  to 
dispern  Helpe  rialest  rosyne. 

Disperple,  var.  form  of  Disparple  v.  Obs. 
Dispensable,  ci.  rare.  [f.  Disperse  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  dispersed. 

1827  Examiner  353/1  The  Collective  Wisdom  would  be 
dispersable  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  coinage)  by.  a  very 
easy  process. 

Dispersal  (disposal),  [f.  Disperse  v.  +  -al.] 
The  action  of  dispersing  ;  =  Dispersion. 

1821  Examiner  15/1  Dispersal  of  the  Dublin  meeting  by 
military  force.  1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  160 
The  phantoms  . .  vanish,  and  we  rejoice  in  their  dispersal. 
1863  Bates  Nat.  Amazon  i.  (1864)  17  Of  vast  importance 
to  the  dispersal  and  consequent  prosperity  of  the  species. 
1895  C.  Dixon  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  640  Next  to  the  question 
of  the  Origin  of  Species,  there  is.  .that  of  their  Geographical 
Dispersal  over  the  globe. 

+  Dispense,  ppl .  a-  Obs.  Also  4-6  dispers. 
[a.  OF.  dispers ,  -pars  (in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  dispers- u s, 
pa.  pple. :  see  next.]  Dispersed,  scattered  about. 

x393  Gower  Conf  II.  177  Thus  was  dispers  in  sondry  wise 
The  misbeleve.  Ibid.  II.  185  They  liven  oute  of  goddes 
grace,  Dispers  in  alle  londes  oute.  1501  Douglas  Pal. 
Hon.  1,  346  In  that  desert  dispers  in  sonder  skatterit. 

Disperse  (dispous),  v.  Forms:  5  dysparse, 
6  disparse,  -pearse,  7  -pearce,  -pierce,  6- 
disperse,  [a.  F.  dispersc-r  (15th  c.),  f.  dispers , 
ad.  L.  dispers-uSy  pa.  pple.  of  dispergere  to  scatter, 
f.  Di-1,  Dis-  1  +  spargere  to  sprinkle,  strew.] 
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1.  trails.  To  cause  to  separate  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  to  throw  or  drive  about  in  all  directions,  to 
scatter ;  to  rout. 

I450-IS3°  Myrr.  our  Ladye  161  He  hathe  dysparsed  the 
prowde  in  the  wylle  of  thy  harte  . .  An  hooste  that  ys  dys¬ 
parsed  ys  not  myghty  to  fyghte,  right  so  the  prowde  fendes 
are  dysparsed  by  the  passyon  of  oure  lorde  Iesu  cryste. 
I5°3  4  Act  19  Hen.  VI 1 ,  c.  34.  Preamb.,  They  were  ren¬ 
countered,  vaynquesshed,  dispersed.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of 
Notes  287  It  must  needes  be  Philip  the  Deacon,  that  was 
dispearsed  with  the  rest,  &  came  to  Samaria.  1634  tr. 
Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  82  Such  a  Fire  as  cannot  be  extin¬ 
guish!,  is  better  to  be  dispersed.  Ibid.  102  The  Victors  are 
so  tryumphant,  and  the  subdued  Enemies  so  afflicted  and 
dispierced.  1758  A.  Reid  tr.  Macquer's  Chem.  I.  51  The 
precipitate,  .exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  is  instantly 
dispersed  into  the  air,  with  a  most  violent  explosion.  1799 
Wordsworth  Lucy  Gray  vii,  Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery 
snow,  That  rises  up  like  smoke.  1887  Spectator  16  Apr.  532/1 
Reform  meetings  were  dispersed  by  charges  of  Dragoons. 

b.  intr .  To  be  driven  or  fly  asunder. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr,  33  These  [Rupert’s  drops]  dispersed 
every  way  so  violently,  that  some  of  them  pierced  my  skin. 

2.  trans.  To  send  off  or  cause  to  go  in  different 
directions ;  to  send  to,  or  station  apart  at,  various 
points.  Esp.  in  pa.  pple. :  see  Dispersed. 

1529  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.m.  Wks.  1212/1  He  taketh 
the  whole  people  awai,  disparsing  them  for  slaues  among 
many  sundry  countreys.  1591  Hon.  Act.  E.  Glemham, 
Dispearsing  sundrye  Sentronels,  for  watche,  fane  from  the 
Campe,  diuers  wayes,  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  v. 
§  9.  308  Those  they  saved,  and  disperst  [1634  dispierc’t] 
them  among  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  them.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <$•  P .  125  Made  me  range  for  Game, 
and  disperse  my  Servants  for  Provant.  1744  Harris  Three 
Treat,  in.  1.  (1765)  153  That  a  Portion  of  every  thing  may 
be  dispersed  throughout  all.  1872  Yeats  Techn.  Hist . 
Comm.  55  They  are  now  dispersed  throughout  the  museums 
of  Europe. 

b.  refl.  To  spread  in  scattered  order. 

XS93.  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  45  Souldiers,  I  thanke  you 
all :  disperse  your  selues.  1684  Contempt.  State  of  Man  1. 
x.  (1699)  1 16  Locusts  ..  shall  disperse  themselves  over  the 
Face  of  the  whole  Earth.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  281 
About  twenty  families  . .  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  1886  A.  Winchell  Walks  Talks 
Geol.  Field 286  These  primitive  Mongoloids,  .had  dispersed 
themselves  over  America. 

c.  intr.  (for  refii)  To  separate,  go  different  ways. 

a  1672  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  385  Sir  Thomas  . . 

desired  them  to  disperse,  and  not  to  accompany  him.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  68.  p  1  The  gay  Assemblies  meet,  and  dis¬ 
perse,  with  the  Parliament.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  I. 
xvi.  190,  I  gave  orders  to  abandon  the  sledge,  and  disperse 
in  search  of  foot-marks.  1874  Micklethwaite  Mod.  Par. 
Churches  217  The  congregation  is  dispersing.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  v.  §  4.  246  The  mass  of  the  insurgents  dispersed 
quietly  to  their  homes. 

J  3.  trails.  To  separate  into  parts;  to  part,  di¬ 
vide,  dispart.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill,  (an.  3)  39  Thynkynrge  yt  not 
..  beneficiall  to  disparse  and  devyde  his  greate  arrnye  into 
small  branches.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  <$•  F.  lx.  33  The 
Hieing  ant  . .  dispersth  his  nature,  in  two  natures  throwne 
.  .A  creper  with  spiders,  and  a  flier  with  fiise.  1600  J.  Pory 
tv.  Leo's  Africa  1.  2  Europe  is  of  a  more  . .  manifolde  shape, 
being  in  sundry  places  dispersed  and  restrained  by  the  sea. 

4.  To  distribute  from  a  main  source  or  centre. 

I555  Eden  Decades  326  The  veynes  of  bludde  are  dis- 
parsed  in  the  bodies  of  lyuing  beastes.  1594  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  it.  361  Conduites  whereby  the  water 
is  brought  thither  and  dispersed  in  all  places  thereof,  a  1626 
Bacon  (J.),  In  the  gate  vein  which  disperseth  that  blood. 

1664  Power  Exp .  Philos.  1.  5  Wings,  .with  black  thick  ribs 
or  fibers,  dispers’d  and  branch’d  through  them. 

b.  To  distribute,  put  into  circulation  (books, 
coins,  articles  of  commerce)  ;  to  give  currency  to. 

1555  Eden  Decades  51  Which  is  no  we  printed  and  dis¬ 
persed  throwghowte  Christendome.  Ibid.  176  The  double 
ducades  whiche  yowre  maiestie  haue  caused  to  bee  coyned, 
and  are  disparsed  throughowte  the  hole  worlde.  1600 
J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  1.  54  The  cloth  whereof  is  dis¬ 
persed  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  1693  C°l.  Rec.  Pennsylv. 
I.  386  Wee  of  the  Jurie  doe  find  Charles  Butler  guiltie  of 
dispersing  bad  monie.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  xi.  136  A 
paper  of  questions  that  was  . .  privately  dispersed.  1838-9 
Act  2-3  Viet.  c.  12.  §  2  in  Oxf.  ($■  Camb.  Enactm.  177  [Any] 
paper  or  book  . .  meant  to  be  published  or  dispersed. 

f  5.  To  make  known  abroad  ;  to  publish.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  (an.  3)  49  Your  strength  and 
vertue  shalbe  spred  and  dispersed  through  the  whole  world. 
1612  tr.  Benvenuto's  Passenger ,  To  Rdr.  Aiij,  By  their 
owne  diuulged  and  dispersed  ignominie.  1624  B.  Jonson 
Masques,  Neptune's  Triumph  (Stage-direction  at  beg.), 
The  poet  entering  on  the  stage,  to  disperse  the  argument, 
is  called  to  by  the  Master-Cook. 

6.  To  spread  abroad  or  about ;  to  diffuse,  dis¬ 
seminate. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  308  If  happly  other  diseases 
disperse  their  infecting  properties.  1641  Sir  E.  Nicholas 
in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  37  The  sicknes  and  small  pox  is 
very  much  dispersed  in  Westminster  and  London.  1715 
Desaguliers  Fires  Impr.  4  To  disperse  the  Heat  so  uni¬ 
formly.  1782  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  II.  i.  10  A  practice 
. .  thence  dispersed  into  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  III.  ii.  69  Complaints  were  now 
industriously  raised  and  dispersed. 

f  b.  refl. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5-  Jul.  v.  i.  61  Let  me  haue  A  dram  of 
poyson  . .  As  will  disperse  it  selfe  through  all  the  veines. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  16  Water  put  into  wine  ..  or  the 
like,  does  immediately  . .  disperse  it  self  all  over  them. 

+  c.  intr.  (for  refl .)  To  extend,  be  diffused. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  vii.  256  Th’  Almighties  care 
doth  diuersely  disperse  Ore  all  the  parts  of  all  this  Vniuerse. 


7.  trans.  To  dissipate;  to  remove,  dispel,  cause 
to  disappear  (vapours,  humours,  trouble,  etc.). 

1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  24  b,  If  the  Exhalation 
[thunder]  . .  doe  not  at  the  first  disperse  it  [the  cloud],  it 
maketh  a  ..  fearefull  rumbling.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q .  1.  ix. 
48  All  his  manly  powres  it  did  disperse,  As  he  were  charmed 
with  inchaunted  rimes.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err .  1.  i.  90  At 
length  the  sonne  . .  Disperst  those  vapours  that  offended  vs. 
1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World (17 57)  133,  I  said  all  that 
I  could,  .to  disperse  the  melancholy  which  was  fixed  in  every 
countenance.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  <$•  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I. 
342  When  a  tempest  appeared  brooding  in  the  air,  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  dispersed  it.  1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Obs. 
61  [The  tumour]  increased,  notwithstanding  applications 
that  were  employed  to  disperse  it. 
b.  intr.  To  become  dissipated. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  ii.  135  Glory  is  like  a  Circle  in 
the  Water,  Which  neuer  ceaseth  to  enlarge  it  selfe,  Till 
by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  naught.  1816  Keatinge 
Trav.  (1817)  II.  100  At  length  the  thick  cloud  of  dust  dis¬ 
persed.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  Eclog.wu.  14  Hardly,  .had  the 
night’s  chill  shadow  dispersed. 

8.  trans.  Optics .  Of  a  refractive  medium  :  To  open 
out  or  scatter  (rays  of  light)  :  see  Dispersion  4. 

[1627  Drayton  Agincourt ,  etc.  197  In  a  burning  Glasse. . 
that  colour  doth  dispierce  the  light,  and  stands  vntainted.] 
1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  220  The  Rayes  that  dispersed 
will  scarce  warme,  collected  may  burne.  1665  Hooke 
Microgr.  69  By  reason  of  ..  its  Globular  Figure,  the  Rays 
that  pass  through  it  will  be  dispers’d.  1812-16  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  503  Concave  lenses  disperse  the 
rays  of  light.  1868  Lockyer  Elem.  Astron.  vi.  §  36  (1879) 
21 1  Different  media  ..  disperse  or  open  out  the  light  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Dispersed  (dispsust,  poet,  -sed),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ed  l.]  Scattered  or  spread  about ;  driven 
asunder ;  diffused. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  167  The  mynde  yfc  is 
dispersed  in  the  waueryng  consideracion  of  many  thynges 
at  that  time  whan  it  sholde  be  specially  occupyed  about  one 
thyng.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  xi.  12  He  shal  . .  gather  to¬ 
gether  y°  dispersed  of  Israel,  a  1592  Greene  Looking 
Glasse  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  142  Come,  mournful  dames,  lay  off 
your  broider’d  locks,  And  on  your  shoulders  spread  dis¬ 
persed  hairs.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  ii.  §  9.  13  Many 
worthy  personages  that  deserue  better  than  dispersed  re¬ 
port.  1765  H.  Walpole  Otranto  iii.  (1798)  62  The  new 
proof  of  . .  valour,  recalled  her  dispersed  spirits.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  272  Before  William,  .had  brought 
together  his  dispersed  forces. 

b.  with  reference  mainly  to  situation. 

a  1547  Surrey  ZEneid  11.  (R.),  The  watchmen  lay  disperst 
to  take  their  rest.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  176  You 
shall  praie  for  all  menne,  dispersed  throughout  the  face  of 
the  yearth.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  140  With  a  few  small 
Rivers  dispers’d  up  and  down.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters 
I.  150  Both  ..are  plentifully  dispersed  throughout  the 
creation.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  v.  73  A  country 
of  which  the  population  is  very  unequally  dispersed. 

Dispersedly  (dispsusedli),  adv.  [-LY2.]  In 
a  dispersed  or  scattered  manner ;  here  and  there. 

1561  Eden  Arte  Nauig.  Pref., Whiche perhappes  fewe  haue 
done  otherwyse  then  dispearsedly  here  and  there.  1597-8 
Act  39  Eliz.  c.  25.  §  1  The  same  Vyllages  . .  ly  dispersedly. 
1663  Cowley  Greatness  Verses  &  Ess.  (1669)  125  The  other 
many  inconveniences  of  grandeur  I  have  spoken  of  dis- 
perstly  in  severall  Chapters.  1727  Bradley  Fam.Dict.  s.v. 
Apple,  It’s  a  Tree  that  may  be  planted  dispersedly  about 
your  Ground.  1847  Hardy  in  Pi‘oc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II. 
No.  5.  251  Disk  convex  . .  dispersedly  punctulate.  1870 
Lowell  Chaucer  Pr.  Wks.  1890  III.  325  Their  incidents 
enter  dispersedly,  as  the  old  stage  directions  used  to  say. 

Dispe'rsedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
condition  or  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered  ; 
scattered  condition  or  position. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xiii.  1  They  referre  to  their 
present  dispersednesse.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmog?-,  iv.  (1682) 
50  The  dispersedness  of  the  Towns  and  habitations.  1727 
in  Bailey  vol.  II  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

+  Dispe'rseness.  Obs.  [f.  Disperse  a.  + 
-ness.]  =  Dispersedness. 

1612  Brerewood  Lang.  §  Relig.  x.  88  A  libbards  skin,  the 
distance  of  whose  spots  represent  the  dispersness  of  habita¬ 
tions  or  towns  in  Africk. 

Disperser (disp5'.is9i).  [f. Dispersed.  +  -erJ.] 
One  who  or  that  which  disperses. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Dissipateur,  a  disperser 
or  scatterer  abroad.  1588  in  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  §  27 
The  dispersers  of  the  several  Libels.  1611  Bible  Nahum 
ii.  i  He  that  dasheth  in  pieces  [margin,  the  disperser  or 
hammer].  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (Rtldg.)  39  To  suppress 
the  Printing  of  such  Books  . .  and  to  frighten  the  dispersers 
of  them.  1867  Mill Inaug.  Addr.  27  Logic  is  the  great  dis¬ 
perser  of  hazy  and  confused  thinking.  1876  S.  A.  Wyllie 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  iv.  269/1  (Brewing)  Kiln-drying,  An  iron 
or  stone  plate,  4  or  5  feet  square,  called  the  disperser,  is 
placed  over  each  fire  to  disperse  the  heat. 

Dispersing,  vbl.sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ingL] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Disperse  :  dispersion. 

1604  Hieron  Wks.  1.  523  There  must  be  a  disposing  and 
a  dispersing  of  the  seed  with  the  hand.  1607  Topsell 
Foui'f.  Beasts  (1658)  104  The  powder  of  the  bones  burned, 
is  an  antidote  against  the  falling  evill,  and  the  dispersing  of 
the  milt.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  1.  (1851)  3  After  the 
Flood,  and  the  dispersing  of  Nations.  1859  Masson  Milton 
I.  679  This  meeting  and  dispersing  cannot  go  on  for  ever  ! 

Dispersion  (dispaujan).  Also^  5  -cioune,  6 
-tion.  [a.  F.  dispersion  ( dispar  cion  13th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  dispersidn-em  scattering, 
n.  of  action  f.  dispergere :  see  Disperse  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  dispersing  or  scattering  abroad; 
the  condition  or  state  of  being  dispersed ;  scatter¬ 
ing,  distribution,  circulation. 


Early  applied  to  the  scattering  of  the  Jews  among  the 
Gentiles  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity  ;  whence  sense  5. 

c  1450  MiroJtr  Saluacioim  3635  The  Jewes  yfc  tyme  haddc 
bene  thorgh  the  werlde  in  dispersionne.  1555  Eden  Decades 
266  In  the  fyrst  dispertion  of  nations.  1656  Ben  Israel 
Vi/td .  Judseorum  in  Phenix  (1708)  11.  423,  I  conceiv’d  that 
our  universal  Dispersion  was  a  necessary  Circumstance  to 
be  fulfil’d.  1786  Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  180 
The  dispersion  and  exile  of  the  reigning  family.  1793  Trial 
Fyshe  Palmer  22  The  alleged  dispersion  of  a  seditious 
writing.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  929  The  specialities  of 
organisation  which  effect  the  dispersion  of  their  seeds. 

fig.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  1.  xx,  What  comep  J?er°f 
but  grucching  of  conscience  &  dispersion  of  herte  ? 

2.  The  action  of  diffusing  or  spreading  ;  diffusion. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  29  That  all  Vegetables  have 

a  constant  perspiration,  the  continual  dispersion  of  their 
odour  makes  out.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  36  When 
the  natural  dispersion  of  heat  is  disturbed  . .  then  a  sensible 
heat  is  produced.  1874  Hartwig  Aerial  W.  ii.  21  By  this 
means  is  also  gradually  effected  the  dispersion  of  all  gases. 

3.  Med.  1  The  removal  of  inflammation,  suppura¬ 
tion,  or  other  morbid  processes,  from  a  part,  and 
restoration  to  health  *  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.)  ;  dissipation. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  This  is  commonly  term’d 
in  surgery  the  resolution  or  dispersion  of  tumors.  Ibid., 
Remedies  for  the  dispersion  of  inflammations.  1789  W. 
Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  573  An  inflammation,  .must  ter¬ 
minate  either  by  dispersion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 

4.  Optics.  The  divergence  or  spreading  of  the 
different-coloured  rays  of  a  beam  of  composite 
light  when  refracted  by  a  prism  or  lens,  or  when 
diffracted,  so  as  to  produce  a  spectrum :  esp.  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  this  divergence. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Point  of  Dispersion,  is  a  point 
from  which  refracted  rays  begin  to  diverge.  1794  G.  Adams 
Nat.  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xxii.  447  This  diffusion  or  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  rays  is  greater.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5) 
II.  199  The  quality  of  ..  bending  a  beam,  or  of  refraction, 
and  that  of  dividing  it  into  coloured  beams,  or  of  dispersion, 
are  distinct.  1871  tr.  Schellen’s  Spectr.  Anal.  §  i8_.  63  The 
decomposition  of  white  light  into  its  colored  rays  is  called 
dispersion.  1881  N.  Lockyf.r  in  Nature  No.  617.  399  [The 
lines]  are . .  visible  when  considerable  dispersion  is  employed. 

5.  The  Dispersion :  The  Jews  dispersed  among 
the  Gentiles  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity ;  the 
scattered  communities  of  Jews  in  general,  or  the 
communities  in  some  single  country,  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Dispersion ;  =  Diaspora. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Pet.  i.  x  To  the  chosen  gestis  of  disper- 
sioun  [gloss,  or  scateringe  abroad],  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  3781  Of  ysrael  Je  dispercioune  he  gadird  samen 
fra  strete  and  toune.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  John  vii.  35  YVil 
he  goe  into  the  dispersion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  teach  the 
Gentiles?  1641  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  30  Transported  .. 
to  all  the  desolate  ports  and  havens  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  the  dispersion  was,  to  convey  their  brethren  and 
tribes  to  the  Holy  City.  1880  J.  E.  Carpenter  tr.  Ewald’s 
Hist.  Israel  V.  4  The  1  Coasts  of  the  Sea  ’  . .  are  now  (as  in 
the  eighth  century)  mentioned  as  a  residence  of  the  Disper¬ 
sion.  1893  Smith  &  Fuller  Diet.  Bible  s.v.,  The  African 
Dispersion  ..  preserved  their  veneration  for  the  ‘holy  city’. 

6.  Law  of  dispersion'.  The  ‘Law  of  Error’  as 
regards  distance  from  the  mark  without  reference 
to  the  direction  of  error. 

1876  Catal.  Sci.  App.  A-.  Kens.  Mus.  §  48  Testing  how  far 
the  relative  numbers  in  the  several  classes  accord  with  the 
results  of  the  Law  of  Error  or  Dispersion.  Ibid.  §  49  The 
well-known  bell-shaped  curve,  by  which  the  law  of  error  or 
of  dispersion  is  mathematically  expressed. 

7.  altrib. 

1891  7  lines  28  Sept.  13/6  By  an  appropriate  choice  of  dis¬ 
persion  lenses. 

Dispersive  (disps-rsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  type  disper- 
siv-us,  ppl.  stem  of  dispergere  to  disperse  :  see 
-ive.  Cf.  F.  dispersif,  -ive.] 

Having  the  character  or  quality  of  dispersing; 
serving  or  tending  to  disperse. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  i.  liii.  84  A  fond  popularity  be¬ 
witches  the  soul,  to  strow  about  the  wealth,  and  means ; 
and,  to  feed  that  dispersive  humor,  all  ways  shall  be  trodden. 
1737  M.  Green  Spleen  730  Nor  wanting  the  dispersive  bowl 
Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  soul.  1800  Herschel  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XC.  443  The  dispersive  power  of  different  mediums 
with  respect  to  heat.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  133 
Thought  has  become  dispersive  and  the  centrifugal  forces 
of  the  human  mind.  .have,  .become  dominant. 

b.  Optics.  Of  a  refractive  medium  :  Having  the 
quality  of  causing  the  different-coloured  rays  of 
light  to  diverge  :  see  Dispersion  4. 

1802  Wollaston  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  373  The  disper¬ 
sive  power  of  fluor  spar  is  the  least  of  any  substance  yet 
examined.  1831  Brewster  Optics  viii.  §  66  Flint  glass  is 
said  to  have  a  greater  dispersive  power  than  crown  glass, 
because  . .  it  separates  the  extreme  rays  of  the  spectrum  . . 
farther  from  the  mean  ray.  1893  Sir  R.  Ball  Story  of  Sun 
113  The  dispersive  apparatus  of  the  spectroscope. 

Hence  Dispe’rsively  adv.,  in  a  dispersive  man¬ 
ner,  by  dispersion ;  Dispersiveness,  the  quality 
of  being  dispersive. 

1841  Alford  in  Life  (1873)  133  An  indolence  and^dis- 
persiveness  about  my  efforts.  1878  Morley  Diderot  ii.  18 
The  characteristic  of  his  activity  is  dispersiveness. 

+  Dispe  rson,  v.  Obs.  Sc.  and  north,  [ad. 
med.L.  dispersondre  var.  of  depersondre  to  deprive 
any  one  of  his  persona  or  dignity,  f.  Dis-  4  +  per- 
sonare  to  dignify, persona  person,  dignity.  Cf.  Mis- 
peeson.]  trans.  To  treat  with  indignity,  insult. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  746  For  spyte  he  spittis  in  his  face, 
Dispises  him  despetously,  dispersons  [Dull.  MS.  revylezj 
him  foule.  1489  Burgh  Reeds.  Aberdeen.  (1844)  I.  416 


DISPERSONALIZE. 
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DISPLACEMENT. 


William  Porler  was  convikit.  .for  the  strublance  of  the  said 
bail5e  in  the  execucione  of  his  office,  and  in  dispersoning  of 
him.  1579  80  Burgh  Reeds.  Glasgow  (1876)  I.  77  George 
Herbertson  is  fund  and  decernit.  .in  the  wrong  for  incurring 
and  dispersoning  of  George  Elphinstone. 

Dispersonalize,  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
divest  of  personality,  to  depersonalize. 

1866  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Introd.  Ppet.  Wks.  (1879)  251  He 
would  have  enabled  me  to  dispersonalize  [Poems  1890,  II. 
209  depersonalize]  myself  into  a  vicarious  egotism.  1886 
Mauds  LEY  Nat.  Causes  302  Man  is  only  qualified  to  be 
immortal  when,  being  depersonalized,  extinct  as  a  self, 
it  is  all  one  whatever  the  event. 

Dispersonate  (dispouson^t),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
L.  persona  mask,  person  -t-  -ate  3.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  divest  of  an  assumed  character,  to 
unmask.  Obs. 

1624  Bolton  Nero  233  To  behold  any  person,  according 
to  the  truth  of  his  qualities,  distinctly,  and  dispersonated. 

2.  To  divest  of  one’s  personality. 

1702  S.  Parker  tr.  Cicero's  De  Einibus  304  Till  a  Man 
has  got  a  way  of  Dispersonating  himself,  he  cannot  avoid 
hankering  after  those  Things  which  will  turn  to  Advantage 
and  good  account.  1827-38  Hare  Guesses  (1S59)  96  We 
multiply,  we  dispersonate  ourselves  :  we  turn  ourselves 
outside  in.  We  are  ready  to  become  he ,  she ,  it,  they , 
anything  rather  than  /. 

Dispersonify  (dispsrsfrnifsi),  v.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  undo  the  personification  of;  to  repre¬ 
sent  or  regard  as  impersonal. 

1846  Grote  Greece  i.  xvi.  I.  467  Anaxagoras  and  other 
astronomers  incurred  the  charge  of  blasphemy  for  disper- 
sonifying  Helios.  1855  Selss  German  Liter \  (1864)  182 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  dispersonified  the  Divinity. 

Hence  Disperso  nifica’tion,  the  action  of  dis- 
personifying. 

1873  H.  Spencer  Stud.  Sociol.  xvi.  (1874)  392  The  disper- 
sonification  of  Helios. 

t  Dispersuasion.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Die-  9.] 
Want  of  persuasion  or  feeling  of  certainty. 

1648  Sanderson  Serin.  (1653)  23  Many  a  good  soul,  .could 
never  yet  . .  be  so  well  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
repentance  ..  as  to  think  that  God  would  . .  accept  it.  The 
censure  were  very  hard,  .to  call  such  his  dis-perswasion  by 
the  name  of  despair. 

Dispe'sh,  Sc.  var.  of  Despeche,  Obs.,  to  dis¬ 
patch,  send  away. 

1578  in  Scot.  Poems  16th  C.  II.  159. 

t  Dispe  ster,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  obs.  F.  despestrer 
‘  to  vnpester,  disintangle  ’  (Cotgr.)  :  see  Dis-  4  and 
Pester  vi]  trans.  To  rid  of  that  which  pesters. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xlii.  Ixvi.  1155  Hardly  and  with  much 
adoe  were  they  dispestered  and  rid  of  this  confused  and 
disordered  companie  of  captives. 

Dispetal  (dispe*tal),  v.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  or  strip  of  petals. 

1863  W.  Lancaster  Praeterita  74  Though  the  garland 
rose  hereafter  hung  Dishonoured  and  dispetalled.  1880 
Miss  Broughton  Sec.  Th.  II.  hi.  vi.  223  The  splashed  and 
dispetalled  geraniums.  1887  Stevenson  Underwoods  I. 
xxxv.  69  When  the  truant  gull  Skims  the  green  level  of  the 
lawn,  his  wing  Dispetals  roses. 

Dispeticioun,  -ison,  var.  Disputisoun  Obs. 

Dispeyr(e,  obs.  form  of  Despair,  Dispayre. 

Disphenoid  (daisf/noid).  Cry st.  [Di-  2  i .] 
A  solid  figure  contained  by  eight  isosceles  triangles. 

1895  Story-Maskelyne  Crystallogr.  vii.  §  211.  256  The 
faces  of  the  disphenoid  being  symmetrical  in  pairs. 

Dispice,  obs.  form  of  Despise. 

t  Dispi'cience.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  for  dispicions 
pi.  of  next :  cf.  accidence.  But  it  may  represent 
a  L.  type  *dispicientia  ;  see  -ence.]  Discussion, 
disputation. 

1530  Tindale  Ansiu.  More  [t.  xxv.]  59b,  But  if  our  shep- 
erdes  had  bene  as  wel  willynge  to  fede  as  to  shere,  we  had 
neded  no  soch  dispicience,  ner  they  to  haue  burnt  so  many. 
1532  More  Confnt.  Tindale  264  (Quotes  Tindale’s  words). 

[1623  Cockeham,  Dispitience ,  aduisement,  diligence.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Dispicience  ( a'ispicientia),  circumspection, 
advisement,  ddigent  consideration.] 

+  Dispi’cion.  Obs.  Also  6  des-,  dyspycion. 
[The  form  suggests  derivation  from  L.  dispicere 
‘  to  look  through,  investigate,  make  an  examina¬ 
tion,  consider  the  formation  being  on  the  analogy 
of  suspicion  ;  but  the  sense  suggests  association  with 
Disputisoun,  disputation,  some  forms  of  which,  as 
dispitesoun,  dispeticioun,  might  be  reduced  to 
dispit' soun,  dispicion.’]  Discussion,  disputation. 

c  1510  More  Picus  Wks.  3/2  He  taried  at  Rome  an  whole 
yere,  in  al  which  time  his  enuiours  neuer  durst  openly  with 
open  dispicions  attempt  him.  1526  Tindale  N.  T.  Prol., 
Lest  we  . .  fall  from  meke  lernynge  into  ydle  despiciouns. 
—  Acts  xxviii.  29  The  Iewes  departed  from  hym  and  had 
grete  despicions  [Coverd.  a  greate  disputacion,  Cranmer 
greate  despycions],  amonge  them  selves.  1529  More  Dya- 
logc  iv.  Wks.  262/1  He  reherseth  a  certain  dispycion  had 
with  an  heretique.  1530  in  Strype  lied.  Mem.  I.  xvii.  132 
Not  minding  to  fall  in  contentions  ordispytions  [disputations, 
perhaps,  (Str.)]  with  your  highness.  1533  More  Anssu. 
P oysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1039/2,  I  shal  in  this  dispicion  betwene 
hym  and  me,  be  content  for  this  ones  . .  to  cal  him  mayster 
Masker.  1533  Bale  Vocacyon  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  331 
As  §reat  dyspycyons  were  among  the  Jewes  at  Rome  con¬ 
cerning  Paule. 

Dispiece  (disprs),  v.  Also  5  des-.  [ad.  OF. 
despiece-r,  mod.F. depitlcer  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
f.  des-,  Dis-  1  -f piece,  Piece.]  trans.  To  divide  into 
pieces ;  to  cut  or  tear  to  pieces. 


c  1477  Caxton  Jason  io3Thebodyhetlispieccdby  membres. 
1480  —  Ovid's  Met.  xm.  vii,  He  murdryd  the  chylde  . .  and 
despieced  in  pieces  &  caste  hym  into  the  see.  1885  G.  Mere¬ 
dith  Diana  II.  iv.  102  It  lay  dispieced  like  a  pulled  rug. 

Dispierce,  obs.  var.  of  Disperse  v. 

Dispight,  -i3t,  obs.  forms  of  Despite. 

t  Dispi'll,  v.  Obs.  [f.  di-  =  Dis-  i  +  Spill  vi] 
trans.  To  spill,  shed. 

1522  World  Child  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  1.  251  For  I  have 
boldly  blood  full  piteously  dispilled. 

Dispirit  (disprrit),  v.  Formerly  also  dis- 
spirit.  [Dis-  7  a.]  To  deprive  of  spirit. 

f  1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  essential  quality,  vigour, 
or  force  ;  to  weaken  to  deprive  of  animation  ;  to 
deprive  (liquor)  of  its  spirit,  to  render  flat.  Obs. 

1647  May  Hist.  Pari.  1.  vii.  73  They  woulde  vaporate  and 
dis-spirit  the  power  and  vigour  of  Religion.  1660  Shaurock 
Vegetables 139  The  fruit,  by  the  loss  of  the  natural  seed,  would 
be  very  much  dispirited.  1685  Boyle  Salub.  Air  40  If  the 
Bottles  were  not  kept  well-stopt,  they  [corpuscles]  would 
in  a  short  time  vanish,  and  leave  the  Liquor  dispirited.  1697 
Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Sub/.  11.  (1709)38  He  that  has  dispirited 
himself  by  a  Debauch.  1713  C’tess  Winchelsea  Misc. 
Poems  9  Trail  all  your  pikes,  dispirit  every  drum,  Ye  silent, 
ye  dejected  Men  of  War. 

2.  To  lower  the  spirits  of ;  to  make  despondent, 
discourage,  dishearten,  depress. 

1647  [see  Dispirited].  1732  Gay  in  SwifPs  Lett.  (1766) 
II.  151,  I  find  myself  dispirited,  for  want  of  having  some 
pursuit.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  I.  v.  382  A  blow  so 
fatal  and  unexpected  dispirited  the  party.  1790-1811  Combe 
Devil  upon  2  Sticks  in  Eng.  (1817)  VI.  292  To  dispirit  the 
sufferer  from  future  exertions.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Corn/. 
(1876)  II.  viii.  260  One  side  was  cheered  and  the  other 
dispirited  by  an  unlooked-for  incident. 

t  3.  To  extract  and  transfuse  the  ‘spirit’  or  es¬ 
sence  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1642  Fuller  Holy  #  Prof.  St.  m.  xviii.  200  Proportion  an 
houres  meditation  to  an  houres  reading  of  a  staple  authour. 
This  makes  a  man  master  of  his  learning,  and  dispirits  the 
book  into  the  Scholar. 

Dispirited  (dispirited),///,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  ed1.] 

+  1.  Deprived  of  its  essential  quality  or  vigour ; 
destitute  of  spirit  or  animation,  spiritless.  Obs. 

<zi66o  Hammond  Wks.  IV.  Pref.  (R.),  Religious  offices  .. 
degenerating  into  heartless  dispirited  recitations,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  Pall'd ,  Flat,  Dispirited,  or  Dead 
Drink.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  in  The 
Blood  becomes  so  viscid,  poor,  and  dispirited.  1758  Whit¬ 
worth  A  cc.  R ussia  5  The  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes  being 
too  heavy  and  dispirited. 

2.  Cast  into  or  characterized  by  low  spirits; 
discouraged,  disheartened,  dejected. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  1  Thess.  v.  14  The  dispirited,  faint¬ 
hearted,  sick  and  sinking.  1717  Pope  Let.  to  Blount  27 
Nov.,  My  Mother  is  in  that  dispirited  State  of  Resignation. 
1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  xi.  437  A  few  unarmed,  dispirited 
men.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxii.  290  He  turned 
back  and  caught  a  glance  at  the  dispirited  faces  behind  him. 

Hence  Dispiritedly  adv.  ;  Dispi  ritedness. 

1654  tr.  S cud  erf  s  Curia  Pol.  175  A  defatigation  and 
dispiritedness  will  accompany  that  oppression.  1673  H. 
Stubbe  Vind.  Dutch  War  4  The  decay  of  Trade,  the  dis¬ 
piritedness  of  the  English.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  11. 
ix.  §  3  (1734)  208  Opiates  . .  when  their  Force  is  worn  off  .. 
leave  a  Lowness,  Dispiritedness,  and  Anxiety.  1864  Web¬ 
ster,  Dispiritedly.  1889  fcmfle  Bar  Mag.  Feb.  186,  *1  do 
not  know’,  .said  the  lad  dispiritedly. 

Disprriting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.] 

That  dispirits  ;  disheartening,  depressing. 

1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  11.  ix.  §  1  (1734)  206  The  Symp¬ 
toms  may  be  so  dispiriting  and  painful.  1799-1805  S. 
Turner  Anglo-Sax.  1.  iv.  vi.  315  That  dispiriting  belief, 
which  men  on  the  eve  of  great  conflicts  sometimes  experience, 
that  he  should  not  survive  it.  1872  Miss  Braddon  To 
Bitter  End  xvii,  Even  though  London-bridge  terminus  was 
a  somewhat  dirty  and  dispiriting  place  to  arrive  at. 

Hence  Dispi'ritingly  adv. 

1882  H.  C.  Merivale  Faucit  of  B.  I.  1.  iv.  67  Little  enough 
of  their  influence,  however,  seemed  to  fall  dispiritingly  upon 
Daisy  and  Guy. 

Dispiritment.  [f.  Dispirit  v.  +  -mekt.] 

The  state  of  being  dispirited  ;  disheartenment  ; 
depression  of  spirits. 

1827  Carlyle  Germ.  Romance  IV.  W.  Meistcr  250  A 
spirit  of  dispiritment.  1830 — Richter  Misc.  (1872)  III. 

25  Some  with  their  modesty  and  quiet  endurance  combining 
a  sickly  dispiritment.  1830  —  in  Froude  Life(  1882)  II.  116,  | 
I  look  . .  forward  to  a  life  of  poverty,  toil  and  dispiritment. 
1843  — Past  <$•  Pr.  hi.  xiii.  295  You  honestly,  .quit  a  most 
muddy  confused  coil,  .of  sorrows,  dispiritments  and  contra¬ 
dictions.  1866  Lowell  Lessing  Pr.  Wks.  1890  II.  207  What 
he  wrote  under  the  dispiritment  of  failure. 

+  DispirituaTity.  nonce-word.  Obs.rare.  [Dis- 
9.]  An  unspirilual  or  worldly  act. 

1684  H.  More  Answer  24  If  they  do  not  repent  of  these 
immoralities  or  Dispiritualities,  if  I  may  so  speak. 

t  Disprritude.  Obs.  [f.  Dispirit,  after  solici¬ 
tude,  decrepitude,  etc.]  Dispirited  condition. 

1797  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXII.  512  Considering 
how  general  was  the  dispiritude  of  his  troops.  1814  — 
Monthly 'Mag.  XXXVII.  30  Infidels  have  complained  that 
the  Christian  religion,  .drives  men  into  dispiritude. 

Dispise,  obs.  form  of  Despise. 

Dispit,  -ite,  -itt,  obs.  forms  of  Despite. 

Dispiteous  (dispyt&s),  a.  [A  revival  or  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  16th  c.  dispiteous,  variant  of  Des- 
piteous  (q.v.  for  earlier  instances),  related  to 
despite  ;  but  in  later  use  analysed  as  f.  Dis-  10  -f 
ITteous.]  Pitiless,  merciless. 


1803  W.  S.  Rose  Amadis  82  The  felon  wreck’d  dispiteous 
wrong  and  shame.  1818  Todd,  Dispiteous ,  malicious, 
furious.  1845  Blackw.  Mag.  LVII.  638  This  dispiteous 
and  abominable  tyrant.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shaks.  Char. 
xiv.  357  The  wages  he  receives  are  as  dispiteous,  for  he  is 
devoured  by  a  beast.  1865  Swinburne  Poems  <$*  Ball., 
Phaedra  81  The  most  dispiteous  out  of  all  the  gods. 

Hence  Dispiteously  adv.  ;  Dispi  teousness. 
1818  Todd,  Dispiteously,  maliciously,  without  pity.  1861 
Rossetti  Ital.  Poets ,  Mazzeo  di  Ricco  57  Certes,  it  was  of 
Love’s  dispiteousness  That  I  must  set  my  life  On  thee. 

Dispitesoun,  var.  Disputisoun,  disputation. 
Dispitous,  -uous,  -ly:  see  Despitous. 
Displace  (displ<?i-s),  v.  [ad.  OF.  desplacer 
(15th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  deplaccr  to  dis¬ 
place,  f.  des-,  Dis-  1,4  +  place  sb., placer  to  place.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  or  shift  from  its  place;  to 
put  out  of  the  proper  or  usual  place,  (f  In  quot. 
1551,  To  transpose.) 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logicke  (1580)  28  By  conuersion  of  the 
Propositions,  and  by  displacyng  the  same,  settyng  one  in 
an  others  steede.  1553  —  Rhct.  (15S0)  203  The  whiche 
wordes  beyng.altered  or  displaced,  the  figure  straight  dooeth 
lose  his  name.  1577  B.  Googe  Hcresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586) 
187  b,  Cut  away  part  of  the  Coames  ..  which  you  must  do 
with  a  very  sharpe  knife,  for  feare  of  displacing  the  rest 
of  the  Coames.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  122  [He]  swore. . 
heel'd  [  =  he’d]  ..  Displace  our  heads,  where  (thanks  the 
Gods)  they  grow,  And  set  them  on  Luds-Towne.  1781 
Cowper  Expostulation  258  Thy  diadem  displaced,  thy 
sceptre  gone.  1837  Whewell  llist.  Induct.  Sc.  (.1857) 

15 1  [The  moon]  may  be  displaced  by  this  cause  to  the 
amount  of  twice  her  own  breadth. 

f  b.  Jig.  To  remove,  banish.  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  Ps.  xxxix.  vi,  Ah  1  yet  from  me  lett  thy 
plagues  be  displac’d.  1596  Spenser  Hymne  Heavenly  Love 
264  All  other  loves  . .  Thou  must  renounce  and  utterly  dis¬ 
place.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  iv.  109.  1675  Hobbes  Odyss. 

vm.  64  When  their  thirst  and  hunger  was  displac’d. 

2.  To  remove  from  a  position,  dignity,  or  office. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  68  When  God  striketh  the 

mightie  ..  and  displaceth  those  that  were  highly  placed. 
1563-87  Foxe^L  Sf  M.  (1596)  6/1  King  Solomon  displaced 
Abiathar  the  high  preest.  1687  in  Magd.  Coll.  <$•  James  LI 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  98  To  place,  or  displace,  Members  of 
Colleges.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  84  IP  4  With  a  Design 
to  displace  them,  in  case  I  find  their  Titles  defective.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  556  Enjoining  him  . .  to  displace 
all  the  Popish  officers  who  held  commands  under  him.  1853 
Stocqueler  7J////Y.  Encycl.,  Officers  are  sometimes  displaced 
from  a  particular  regiment  in  consequence  of  misconduct, 
but  they  are  at  liberty  to  serve  in  any  other  corps. 

3.  To  oust  (something)  from  its  place  and  occupy 
it  instead  :  a.  to  put  something  else  in  the  place 
of ;  b.  to  take  the  place  of,  supplant,  *  replace  ’. 

a.  [1667  Milton  P .  L.  1.  473  Gods  Altar  to  disparage 
and  displace  For  one  of  Syrian  mode.]  1844  H.  H.  Wilson 
Brit.  India  III.  458  To  displace  by  regular  garrisons  the 
troops  of  the  Thakurs.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Milit.  Bridges 
41  The  desideratum  is,  to  displace  as  much  water,  with  as 
little  weight  of  vessel  as  possible. 

b.  [1634  Milton  Comus  560  A  soft  and  solemn-breathing 
sound  . .  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence  . .  wished  she 
might  Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more,  Still  to  be  so 
displaced.]  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  188  A  cork, 
a  ship,  a  buoy,  each  buries  itself  a  bed  on  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  this  bed  may  be  considered  as  so  much  water  dis¬ 
placed.  1831  Lardner  Hydrost.  viii.  157  A  body  when  it 
floats  in  a  liquid,  displaces  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  equal 
to  its  own  weight.  1889  A.  R.  Wallace  Darwinism  29  In 
three  years  . .  this  weed  . .  absolutely  displaced  every  other 
plant  on  the  ground. 

Displaceable  (displ/^sab’l),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be,  dis¬ 
placed. 

1676  Boyle  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  806  Its  parts  were  . . 
easily  displaceable  by  the  subtile  permeating  matter.  1810 
Bentham  Packing  (1821)  43  A  Board  ..  paid,  placed,  and 
displaceable  by  the  servants  of  the  crown.  1879  J.  M. 
Duncan  Led.  Dis.  Women  i.  (1889)  3  It  may  be  mobile  or 
floating,  or  it  may  be  merely  displaceable. 

Hence  DisplaceabiTity. 

1882  Nature  XXVI.  592  The  classification  of  surfaces 
according  to  the  displaceability  of  their  geodetic  triangles. 

Displaced  (dispi/1 ’st),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED1.]  Removed  from  its  place  ;  put  out  of  place; 
deposed  :  see  the  verb. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ep.  Ded.  6  There  be  . .  many 
displaced  words.  1823  Ellis  Mem.  Gordon  18  To  retain 
the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  displaced  situation.  1839  G.  Bird 
Nat.  Philos .  90  Archimedes,  .discovered  that  a  body,  when 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  equal  to 
that  of  the  displaced  fluid.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind. 
II.  15  No  mention  was  made  of  the  displaced  vizir. 

Displacement  (dispi/1 -sment).  [f.  Displace 
v.  +  -me N'T  :  cf.  OF.  desplacement,  mod.F.  displace¬ 
ment,  perh.  the  immediate  source  of  sense  i.] 
The  act  of  displacing  or  fact  of  being  displaced. 

1.  Removal  from  an  office  or  dignity;  deposition. 
(The  earliest  sense,  but  somewhat  rare.) 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  §  44  His  displacement 
from  the  Regency  of  France.  1797  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly 
Rev.  XXIII.  570  Without  the  least  intention  of  carrying 
their  schemes  farther  than  the  displacement  of  their  adver¬ 
saries.  1857  Toulm.  Smith  Parish  91  Election,  displace¬ 
ment,  and  fresh  election  depend  on  the  Parish  only. 

2.  Removal  of  a  thing  from  its  place ;  putting 
out  of  place  ;  shifting,  dislocation. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  A  tin.  Rev.  1. 320  Change  of  air,  removal, 
displacement,  seem  to  be  efficient  remedies.  1840  A.  Tvveedie 
Pract.  Med.  III.  380  When  the  displacement  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  the  functions  of  the  heart  may  be  much  embar- 
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rassed.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xv.  354  Occasioned 
by  some  accidental  displacement  of  words.  1880  Haughton 
Phys.  Gcog.  ii.  4 6  note,  A  vertical  displacement  of  the  strata. 

b.  Physics .  The  amount  by  which  anything  is 
displaced  ;  the  difference  or  geometrical  relation 
between  the  initial  position  of  a  body  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  at  some  subsequent  instant. 

1837WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  150  The  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  sun  by  parallax  is  so  small  that  [etc.]. 

1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Is  at.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  90  We  may  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  motion  as  made  up  of  successive  elementary 
displacements. 

c.  Thermometiy .  (See  quot.) 

1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  22  It  is  found  that  thermometers 
are  liable  to  an  alteration  of  their  zero  points,  especially 
when  the  bulb  has  been  filled  not  long  before  graduation. . 
This  displacement  may  in  the  course  of  years  amount  to 
about  i°  C. 

d.  Electr.  (See  quots.) 

1881  Maxwell  Electr.  <5*  Magn.  I.  64  Electric  displace¬ 
ment  is  a  movement  of  electricity  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
transference  of  a  definite  quantity  of  electricity  through 
a  wire  is  a  movement  of  electricity.  1885  Watson  &  Bur- 
bury  Electr.  <$*  Magn.  I.  §  258.  1895  Silvanus  Thompson 

Electr.  *5*  Magn.  §  57  Displacement.  Whenever  electric 
forces  act  on  a  dielectric,  tending  to  drive  electricity  in  at 
one  side  and  out  at  the  other  . .  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  has  apparently  been  transferred  . .  was  called  by 
Maxwell  ‘the  displacement'.  Ibid.  §  516  Experiment 
proves  that  displacement-currents,  while  they  last,  set  up 
magnetic  fields  around  them ;  just  as  connexion-currents 
and  conduction-currents  do. 

3.  Removal  of  a  thing  by  substitution  of  some¬ 
thing  else  in  its  place  ;  ‘  replacement  \ 

1868  Gladstone  Jfuv.  Mundi  iii.  (1869X100  There  must 
have  been  a  great  displacement  of  the  Pelasgic  vocabulary. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  IX.  297  The  displacement  of 
human  labor  through  . .  machinery. 

b.  Hydrostatics.  The  displacing  of  a  liquid  by 
a  body  immersed  in  or  floating  on  it;  the  amount 
or  weight  of  fluid  so  displaced  by  a  floating  body, 

e.  g.  a  ship.  Centre  of  displacement :  see  Centre 

si).  16. 

1802-19  Rees  Cycl.  s.  v.  Shipbuilding  (L.),  To  ascertain 
the  centre  of  displacement,  or  centre  of  gravity,  of  the 
immersed  part  of  a  ship’s  bottom.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple 
xiii.  He  was  always  talking  about  centres  of  gravity, 
displacement  of  fluid,  and  Lord  knows  what.  1869  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed  Our  Iron-Clad  Ships  iv.  71  The  dimensions  and 
outside  form  of  a  ship  determine  her  displacement.  1876 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston  Brit.  Navy  535  Her  total  length  is 
320  feet  . .  with  a  displacement  of  11,407  tons. 

c.  Pharm.  The  process  of  obtaining  an  extract 
of  a  substance  by  pouring  over  it  successive  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  menstruum  until  all  the  soluble  matters 
are  extracted  :  *=  Percolation. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  Displacement ..  In  Pharmacy,  the 
term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  Percolation  . .  D.  appa¬ 
ratus,  a  means  of  obtaining  extracts,  whether  aqueous  or 
alcoholic.  The  body  is  pulverised,  and  then  partially  ex¬ 
hausted  with  a  liquid,  which  is  replaced  by  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  same,  or  of  another  liquid. 

+  Displa  cence.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  displacentia, 

f.  Dis-  4  +  placentia  pleasantness  :  cf.  OF.  desplai- 
sance,  mod.F.  dtp-.  It.  dispiacenza .  The  cl.L.  word 
was  displicentia ,  whence  Displicence.]  =next: 
the  reverse  of  complacence. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1432  With  displacens  of  all 
synne  and  hertly  contrycionne.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char. 
229  Displacence,  Sorrow,  Grief,  Discomfort.  1682  Sir  T. 
Brovvne  Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  5  Rake  not  up  envious  displacences 
at  things  successful  unto  others. 

Displacency  (displ^’sensi).  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see  -ency.  See  also  Displi- 
cency.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  displeased 
with  something ;  displeasure,  dissatisfaction,  dis¬ 
like.  (The  reverse  of  complacency.') 

a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  x.  iii.  503  Their  hatred  of  the 
devil  is  commonly  nothing  else  but  an  inward  displacency 
of  nature  against  something  entitled  by  the  devil's  name. 
1654  Warren  Unbelievers  205  His  divine  displacency  against 
their  sins.  1771  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  18  Feeling  a  dis¬ 
placency  at  every  offence  against  God.  1859  I.  Taylor 
Logic  in  Theol.  59  The  infant  has  made  himself  the  object 
of  complacency  or  of  displacency,  according  to  his  original 
dispositions,  or  his  individual  character. 

Displacent  (dispDi-sent),  a.  rare.  ff.  Dis- 
placknce,  after  complacent :  cf.  OF.  desplaisant, 
Displeasant.]  Feeling  or  marked  by  displeasure : 
the  reverse  of  complacent. 

1859  I.  Taylor  Logic  in  Theol.  62  These  emotions  . .  be¬ 
coming  either  complacent  or  displacent. 

Displa'cer.  [f.  Displace  +  -eu  k] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  displaces. 

1588  J.  Udall Demonstr.  Discip.  (Arb.)  73  If  the  ministers 
that  bee  vsually  displaced,  be  called  of  God  . .  if  it  cause 
the  displacers  to  be  esteemed  enemies  to  the  Gospell.  1607 
Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  11.  v.  10  Establishes  of  that 
which  is  good,  and  displacers  of  that  which  is  evill. 

2.  Pharm.  An  apparatus  for  obtaining  an  extract 
by  Displacement  (3  c) ;  a  percolator. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Displacer,  a  synonym  of  Percolator. 

Displacing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Displace  +  -ing  k] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Displace  ;  removal  from 
its  place ;  deposition. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  ( 1 567)  65  a,  In  the  diuidyng,  and 
displacing  of  the  same.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882) 
84  Authoritie  for  his  displacing,  and  placing  of  another  that 
is  more  able.  1626  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  403  More 


such  displacings  and  alterations  have  by  his  means  hap¬ 
pened.  1654  l.n.  Orrery  Par  then.  (1676)  310  Phanasders 
displacing  gave  him  the  invitation  to  invade  us. 

attrib.  1894  IVestrn.  Gas.  30  May  2/1  That  displacing 
process  which  sounds  so  easy  in  political  economy.  In  life, 
when  you  are  squeezed  out  of  one  employment,  .you  do  not 
find  it  so  simple  to  slide  into  another  groove. 

Displacing,  ppl,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  displaces  :  see  the  verb. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  87  note.  That  one  such 
quality  may  displace  another,  their  theory  is,  that  the  dis¬ 
placing  quality  must  remain  with  the  quality  displaced 
during  the  last  moment  of  the  subsistence  of  the  latter. 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  i.  2  Some  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  displaced  nation  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  position  of  the  displacing  nation. 

Displant  (displcrnt),  v.  [ad.  OF.  desplantcr 
=  Sp.  desplantar,  It.  dispiantare  Romanic  *dis- 
plantdre,  for  L.  deplantdre,  f.  De-  I.  6,  Dis-  + 
plantarc  to  plant.] 

1.  trails.  To  take  up  or  remove  (a  plant)  from 
the  ground ;  to  uproot. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  256  a/i 
A  tree  whiche  is  ofte  dysplaunted  &  transported  from  one 
grounde  to  an  other  may  bere  no  fruyte.  1635  R.  Bolton 
Com f.  AJjfl.  Consc.  xv.  79  A  strong  and  mightie  Oake  . . 
which  no  storme  or  tempest  can  displant  or  overthrow.  1725 
Bradley  Earn.  Diet .  s.  v.  Saffron  Crocus ,  After  these  Bulbs 
are  displanted  the  Gardiner  must  be  sure  to  keep  them 
.  .Three  Weeks  without  replanting  them.  1800  Trans.  Soc. 
Encourag.  Arts  XVIII.  99  When  the  hops  are  displanted. 

+  2.  To  remove  (a  person)  from  his  settled 
position  ;  to  dislodge  (people)  from  their  settle¬ 
ments  or  country ;  spec,  to  undo  the  settlement  or 
establishment  of  (a  ‘  plantation  ’  or  colony).  Obs. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  Sf  Jul.  iii.  iii.  59  Displant  a  Tovvne, 
reuerse  a  Princes  Doome.  1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globe)  615/1  One  of  the  occasions  by  which  all  those  coun- 
tryes,  which  ..  had  bene  planted  with  English,  were 
shortly  displanted  and  lost.  1605  Hieron  Short  Dial.  49 
Almost  300  preachers  are  already  eyther  displanted,  in¬ 
hibited,  or  under  . .  censure.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  39  The 
. .  Greeks  had  planted  certaine  Colonies  thereabout,  and 
displanted  the  barbarous.  1650  J.  Musgrave  Grievances 
of  North.  Co.  27  All  Israel  . .  were  displanted,  and  carried 
away  into  captivity.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
370  A  Colony,  .in  Dariana,  displanted  for  the  unsoundnesse 
of  the  ayre. 

+  3.  fig.  a.  To  root  up,  eradicate ;  b.  to  supplant. 

1603  H.  Crosse  Vertucs  Commw.  (1878)  98  Others  ..  dis¬ 
plant  all  good  order  established.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm. 
Titus  i.  6  He  must  . .  displant  vices,  and  plant  the  contrarie 
vertues.  1624  Massinger  Rcnegado  in.  i,  Some  other  hath 
displanted  me,  With  her  dishonour,  a  1638  Medf,  Aposf. 
Lat .  Times  (1641)  83  Three  of  these  . .  should  the  Anti¬ 
christian  home  depresse  and  displant,  to  advance  himselfe. 

Hence  Displacing  vbl:  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  \  1.  i.  283  By  the  displanting  of  Cassio. 
1616  H.  Gosnold  in  Lismore  Papers  (188 7)  Ser.  11.  II.  20 
The  stock  which  I  am  tyed  to  purchase  vnder  paine  of 
displanting.  1725  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.  v.  Tulip ,  Take 
a  Gardiners  displanting  Groove,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
Ground.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Displanting  Scoop,  an 
Instrument  to  take  up  Plants  with  Earth  about  them. 

t  Displanta'tion.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  after  Plant¬ 
ation.]  The  action  or  fact  of  displanting ;  the 
removal  of  a  plantation  or  colony. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  46  The  Edenites  in  Thelassar 
. .  whose  displantation  Senacherib  vaunted  of.  Ibid.  v.  ii. 
§  8.  6oj  The  Boij  . .  feared  the  like  displantation. 

t  Displa't,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6  or  7  a.]  traits. 
To  do  out  of  its  plats  or  plaits,  to  unplait. 

1627  Hakewell  Apol.  (1630)  412  Which  of  these  would  not 
rather .  choose  that  the  state  ..  should  he  in  combustion 
then  his  haire  should  bee  displatted  ? 

Display  (dispL?if),  v.  Forms :  5  desplay, 
dysplay,  6  displeigh.  (3.  5-6  des-,  dysploy. 
[a.  OF.  despleier  (- plier ,  -pi oyer),  =  Pr.  desplegar , 
- pleiar ,  Sp.  desplegar ,  It.  dispiegare L.  displicare 
to  scatter,  disperse,  (in  late  and  med.L.)  to  unfold. 
See  also  the  doublet  Deploy,  and  aphetic  Splay. 

In  OF.  displicare  became  orig.  in  inf.  desplier ;  in  tonic 
forms  as  3  sing.  pres,  desplei  -e  ;  whence  by  subseq.  confusion 
of  tonic  and  atonic  forms  despleier ,  later  desploicr ,  des- 
ploycr'.  examples  of  all  these  French  varieties  exist  in  Eng. 
in  ply,  ploy ,  apply,  comply,  imply,  deploy,  employ ;  the 
forms  in  -ploy  being  from  Central  OF.,  or  later  F.] 

1.  trans .  To  unfold,  expand,  spread  out ;  to  un¬ 
furl  (a  banner,  sail).  Now  Obs.  exc.  as  influenced 
by  sense  3,  and  understood  as  ‘to  unfold  to  view’ 
(a  banner  or  the  like\ 

[1292  Britton  ii.  xxii.  §  4  Si  la  disseisine  fust  fete  a  banere 
desplae,  ou  as  chevaus  covertz.]  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chr  on. 
(1810)  2  Ine. .displayed  his  banere,  &  went  to  pe  bataile. 
£•1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems.  (Percy  Soc.)  6  Ther  yssed  oute 
empresses  thre,  Theire  here  displayed,  c  1460  Emare  97  The 
cloth  was  displayed  sone.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxvii.  96 
To  sprede  and  dysploye  the  sayles.  c  1500  Melusinexx i.  131 
And  made  hys  banere  to  be  dysployed  abrode.  1582  N. 
Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  xxxvi.  88  There 
was  displaide  a  flagge  in  the  top  of  the  Factorie.  1590 
Spenser  E.  Q.  nr.  ii.  47  The  old-woman  carefully  displayd 
The  clothes  about  her  round  with  busy  ayd.  1621  G.  Sandys 
Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1626)  86  With  Dores  display’d,  the  golden 
Palace  shines.  1656  Earl  Monm .  Advt.  fr.  Parnass.  259 
[He]  displaid  his  sails  to  a  prosperous  west  wind.  1692 
Bentley  Boyle  Led.  208  Elastick  . .  particles,  that  have  a 
continual  tendency  and  endeavour  to  expand  and  display 
themselves.  1728  Pope  Dune.  hi.  71  See  . .  her  sable  flag 
display’d.  1894  C.  N.  Robinson  Brit.  Fleet  97  A  flag  was 
to  be  displayed  on  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  enemy  at  sea. 

intr.  (for  ref.).  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lavaterus'  Ghostcs  <$• 


Spir.  (1596)  81  When  ..  their  ensignes  will  not  displaie 
ahroade  hut  fold  about  the  stander-bearers  heads. 

t  b.  Mil.  To  spread  out  (troops)  so  as  to  form 
a  more  extended  line;  =  Deploy  v.  2.  Obs, 

1581  Savile  Agric.  (1622)  108  Agricola ..  fearing  lest  hee 
should  hee  assailed  on  the  front  and  flankes  both  at  one 
instant,  displayed  his  army  in  length.  1581  —  Tacitus' 
Hist.  iv.  xxxv.  (1591)  196  Fought  with  troupes  displayed  out 
thinnely  in  length.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1.  151 
The  Englishmen,  .display  their  ranks  and.  .press  hard  upon 
their  enemies.  1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  To  display 
{Mil.)  in  French  deploy er ,  to  extend  the  from  of  a  column. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  (a  man  or  animal)  with  the 
limbs  extended ;  to  extend  (a  limb,  wing,  etc.) 
spec,  in  Her. :  see  Displayed  2. 

C1320  R.  Brunne  Medit.  640  Toward  ]>e  6ros  hys  hak  he 
layde,  And  hys  real  armes  oute  he  dysplayde.  i486  Bk. 
St.  Albans  Bviija,  Display  the  wynge  esely  and  holde  it 
betwene  the  ij  partes  of  the  loofe.  1539  Hilsey  Primer  in 
Three  Primers  (1848)  328  O  Lord  which  hast  displayed 
thine  hands  and  feet,  and  all  thy  body  on  a  cross  for  our 
sins.  1591  Spenser  Virg.  Gnat  240  Sleep  oppressed  him, 
Displaid  on  ground.  Ibid.  336  Thou  . .  Thy  careles  limbs  in 
loose  sleep  dost  display. 

+  b.  Cai~ving.  The  technical  term  for :  To  carve 
(a  crane).  Obs. 

c  1470  in  Hors,  Shepe  $  G.  etc.  (Caxton  1479,  Roxb.  repr.) 
33  A  crane  displayd,  a  pecok  disfigured.  1513  Bk.  Ker- 
uynge  in  Babees  Bk.  267  Dysplaye  that  crane,  l  ake  a  crane, 
and  vnfolde  his  legges,  and  cut  of  his  wynges  by  the  Ioyntes. 
1804  Farley  Lond.  Art  Cookery  (ed.  10)  293. 

absol.  1711-14  Spectator  (J.),  He  carves,  displays,  and 
cuts  up  to  a  wonder. 

3.  To  open  tip  or  expose  to  view,  exhibit  to  the 
eyes,  show. 

13. .  Gavj.  «$•  Gr.  Knt.  955  Hir  brest  &  hir  bry^t  J>rote  bare 
displayed  Schon  shyrer  [>en  snawe.  ^1430  Lydg.  Min. 
Poems  (1840)  161  (Matz.)  Displaieth  hir  crown  geyn  Phebus 
bemys  brihte.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  ii.  77,  I  . . 
to  Sunnes  parching  heat  display’d  my  cheekes.  1695 
Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  244  By  this 
means.. the  Grain-Gold,  upon  all  the  Gold  Coast ..  is  dis¬ 
play’d.  1767  Sir  W.  Jones  Seven  Fount.  Poems  (1777)  46 
Th’  alluring  stream,  That  through  the  grove  display’d  a 
silver  gleam.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  Round  the 
apartment  ..  was  displayed  in  close  array  the  silver  and 
pewter  plate.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xix. 
301  More  recently  the  Royal  Banner  has  always  displayed 
the  Arms  of  England. 

b.  Printing.  To  make  more  prominent  (a  word , 
line,  etc.)  by  using  larger  type,  wider  spacing,  etc. 

1888  [see  Display  sb.  5]. 

4.  To  unfold  or  exhibit  to  other  senses,  to  ob¬ 
servation  generally,  or  to  the  mind.  fa.  To  give 
utterance  to,  pour  forth,  utter.  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  Ps.  xxvii.  vii,  Heare,  Lord,  when  I  my  voice 
display.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  210  A  thou¬ 
sand  warbling  Notes  thy  throat  displayes. 

b.  To  exhibit,  make  manifest,  cause  to  be  ob¬ 
served  or  perceived. 

1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  12  At  last  the  Altitonant  dis- 
pleaz  me  hiz  mayn  poour.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  11.  i.  (1718) 
66  Thy  husie  hands  address  Their  labour  to  display.  1660 
Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.xxW.  115  The.  .Air.  .sufficing 
.  .to  display  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Mercury.  1762  Sir  W.  Jones  Arcadia  Poems  (1777)  107 
The  curling  eglantines  display’d,  .an  aromatick  shade.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  415  The  new  English  drama  . . 
was  beginning  to  display  its  wonderful  powers.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  16  June  4/7  The  same  insubordination  was 
displayed  still  more  offensively. 

5.  esp.  To  exhibit  ostentatiously  ;  to  show  eff, 
make  a  show  of. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Bold  forward  Man  (Arb.)  47 
These  few  good  parts  hee  has,  hee  is  no  niggard  in  display¬ 
ing.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  126  Many  great 
Divines  were  fain  to  display  their  eloquence.  1709  Pope  Ess. 
on  Criticism  329  The  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday.  1729  Butler 
Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  47  Their  business  in  coming  into 
company,  .[is]  to  display  themselves.  1750  Johnson  Ram¬ 
bler  No.  2 7  p  8  That  part  of  his  discourse  in  which  he  most 
endeavoured  to  display  his  imagination. 

•j*b.  intr.  (for  refl.')  To  make  a  great  show  or 
display;  to  act  in  an  ostentations  manner.  Obs. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  n.  iv.  41  The  fellow  which  . .  Displaid 
so  saucily  against  your  Highnesse. 

6.  trans.  To  disclose,  reveal,  or  show,  uninten¬ 
tionally  or  incidentally ;  to  allow  to  be  seen  or 
perceived,  to  betray. 

1602  Marston  <$-  Mel.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  32  If  you 
are  but  seene,  Your  armes  display  you  ;  therefore  put  them 
off.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromcna  17 1  He  began 
to  display,  .some  token  of  suspition.  1796  II.  Hunter  tr. 
Si.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  568  All  the  variety  of 
colours  which  flowers  display.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist. 
Sit r.  (1873)  II.  1.  iii.  146  A  grand  entertainment,  which  dis¬ 
played  both  the  barbarism  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
Asiatic.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  104  Having  dis¬ 
played  your  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  courage. 

t  7.  To  set  forth  in  representation  or  narrative ; 
to  depict,  describe,  exhibit ;  to  set  forth  at  large, 
expound  ;  to  unfold  (a  tale).  Obs.  or  arch. 

1726-31  Tindal  Rapin' s  Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II.  xvii.  156  To 
display  in  a  few  words  the  Elogy  of  this  illustrious  queen. 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  79  f  8  The  princes  were  once 
displaying  their  felicity,  and  each  boasting  the  advantages 
of  his  own  dominions.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1768)  I.  Pref.  2 
The  admirable  Linnseus  has  displayed  them  [arguments] 
at  large  in  an  oration.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  200  Zealous  to  display  every  proof  of  the  king's 
greatness  of  mind.  1808  Scott  Marm.  iv.  ii,  He  . .  did  his 
tale  display. 
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+  8.  Med.  To  disperse,  dissipate.  Obs.  [Cf.  L. 
displicare ,  Varro.] 

1607  To ps ell  F our f.  Beasts  ( 1658)  84  The  fat  of  this  beast 
is  reserved  by  some  for  heating,  softening,  and  displaying 
tumours  in  the  flesh.  Ibid.  504  The  use  of  this  by  reason 
it  is  very  hot,  is  to  display  Ulcers  and  tumors  in  wounds. 

U  9.  To  discover,  get  sight  of,  descry.  [In 
Spenser  and  his  imitators ;  as  if  ‘  to  unfold  to  one’s 
own  view  \]  Obs. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  xii.  76  They  . .  did  at  last  display 
That  wanton  Lady,  with  her  lover.  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad 
xi.  74  He.  .from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display  The  city 
so  adorn'd  with  tow'rs.  1615  —  Odyss.  v.  350  He  might 
display  The  shady  hills  of  the  Phaeacian  shore. 

Display*,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  act  of  displaying  or  unfolding  to  view  or 
to  notice ;  exhibition,  manifestation. 

a  1680  Glanvill  (J.),  A  glorious  display  of  the  highest 
form  of  created  excellencies.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
205  p  5  At  this  display  of  riches  every  eye  immediately 
sparkled.  1767  Junius  Lett.  xxv.  116  You  were  not  quite 
indifferent  to  the  display  of  your  literary  qualifications. 
1823  Rutter  Fonthill  8  A  too  sudden  display  of  the  colossal 
dimensions,  .of  the  Abbey.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  S/e. 
(1873)  II.  1.  i.  4  The  display  of  horsetails  at  the  gate  of  the 
Palace  is  the  Ottoman  signal  of  war.  1858  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  xiv.  193  An  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  powers. 

f  b.  The  act  of  setting  forth  descriptively ; 
a  description.  Obs. 

1583  Stubbes  (title)  The  Second  part  of  the  Anatomie  of 
Abuses,  containing  The  display  of  Corruptions,  with  a  per¬ 
fect  description  of  such  imperfections.  i6ioGuillim  {title) 
Display  of  Heraldry.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Display , 
a  particular  Explication,  a  1714  Sharp  Serm.  I.  v.  (R.), 
For  the  more  lively  display  of  him  . .  it  will  be  fit  that  we 
represent  him  a  little  more  particular  under  those  several 
respects  and  capacities,  in  which  his  uprightness  is  princi¬ 
pally  seen  and  expressed. 

2.  An  exhibition,  a  show ;  a  proceeding  or  occa¬ 
sion  consisting  in  the  exhibiting  of  something. 

1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  iv.  Pref.  (R.),  Some  grains 
must  be  allow’d  to  a  rhetorical  display,  which  will  not  bear 
the  rigour  of  a  critical  survey.  1789  Cowper  Queen's  Visit 
Loud.  10  (17  March)  'Twas  hard  to  tell  of  streets  or  squares 
Which  formed  the  chief  display.  1831  Brewster  Nat. 
Magic  i.  (1833)  6  The  optical  display  which  hallowed  their 
ancient  temples.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  278  The  display  of 
dahlias,  .was  most  excellent.  1883  Gladstone  in  Glasgow 
Weekly  Her.  9  June  1/7  Constant  parades  and  military  dis¬ 
plays  with  bands  and  flags.  1886  A.  Winchell  Walks  Geol. 
Field  210  Some  of  our  most  splendid  meteoric  displays. 

3.  Show,  ostentation. 

1816  Byron  Parisina  xvii,  He  died,  as  erring  man  should 
die,  Without  display,  without  parade.  1838  Emerson 
Nature ,  Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  214  Fatal  to  the  man 
of  letters,  fatal  to  man,  is  the  lust  of  display.  1870  —  Soc. 
<$•  Solit .,  Domestic  Life  Ibid.  III.  45  A  house  kept  to  the 
end  of  display  is  impossible  to  all  but  a  few  women. 

4.  Printing.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of 
types  so  as  to  call  attention  to  important  parts  of 
the  subject  matter :  used  in  regard  to  title-pages 
and  advertisements. 

1824  J.  Johnson  Typographia  II.  588  An  alteration  in  the 
method  of  display  and  a  new  mode  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  matter,  became  now  very  general. 

5.  Comb.,  as  display-letter,  -type,  a  letter  or  type 
used  for  displaying  printed  matter ;  cf,  4  above ; 
display-stand,  a  stand,  rack,  shelf,  etc.  for 
displaying  goods ;  display-work  (see  quot.). 

1888  Jacobi  Printer's  Voc.  32  Display  work,  Type  dis¬ 
played,  such  as  titles,  headings,  and  jobbing  work,  is  thus 
termed  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  solid  composition. 

Displayable,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  displayed. 

1864  Caklyle  Frcdk.  (ft.  (1S65)  IV.  xii.  xi.  265  Belleisle  dis- 
played,  so  far  as  displayable,  his  magnificent  Diplomatic  Ware. 

Displayed  (displ^-d ),///.  a.  Also  4-6  des-, 
dys-,  -plaied(e,  -playit,  -plaid,  -pleyd,  [-ED  1.] 

1.  Unfolded,  unfurled,  spread  open  to  view. 

<71425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  xxxix.  32  A  Rade  of  were  He 

made  wyth  displayid  Banere.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turkes 
(1638)  297  The  displaied  ensignes.  1625  K.  Long  tr. 
Barclay  s  Argenis  111.  iii.  155  Opening  now  their  displayed 
Pedigrees.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  Wks.  1738  I.  365  Fought 
against  him  witli  display’d  Banners  in  the  Field, 
b.  Expanded,  as  wings,  leaves,  etc. 

1578  Lyte  Dodocns  in.  xvii.  339  The  leaves  are  lyke 
desplayed  winges.  1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  (1660)  44  The 
Coy  delusive  Plant,  .shrinks  in  its  displayed  leaves, 
t  e.  Lying  supine  with  the  limbs  extended. 
a  1400  Octouian  1516  Well  many  Sarsyns  . .  ley  dyspleyd. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  iv.  313  This  displaied  body.  1591  [see 
Display  v.  2].  1647  Cleveland  Poems ,  Smectymnuus  90. 

2.  Her.  Having  the  wings  expanded :  said  of  a 
bird  of  prey  used  as  a  bearing.  Also  with  wings 
displayed',  see  quot.  1882. 

c  1400  Sowdonc  Bab.  190  An  Egle  of  goolde  abrode  dis¬ 
played.  a  1490  Botoner  I  tin.  (1778)  164  Ung  egle  displayed 
de  argent.  1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  60 b,  The  lielde  is 
of  the  Topaze,  a  Basiliske  displayed,  Emeraude,  cristed, 
Saphire.  1766  Porny  Heraldry  (1787)  170  Three  Eaglets 
displayed,  points  of  their  wings  pendent,  Or.  1830  Robson 
Brit.  Herald  III.  Gloss.,  Displayed  recurs  ant,  or  t  erg  i ant, 
the  wings  crossing  each  other  ;  sometimes  termed  backward 
displayed ,  the  wings  crossing.  Displayed  foreshortened , 
eagles,  etc.  thus  borne,  are  depicted  flying  straight  forward 
towards  you,  so  as  no  part  but  the  roundness  of  the  head 
and  body  is  seen,  with  the  pinion  of  the  wings  extended. 
1882  Cussans  Her.  vi.  91  The  Heraldic  student  must  bear 
in  mind  the  difference  between  An  Eagle  displayed  and 
An  Eagle  with  wings  displayed ;  when  the  latter  term  is 
employed,  the  Bird  is  supposed  to  be  perched. 


b-  By  Puttenham  (1589)  Eng.  Poesic  11.  xi[i].  (Arb.)  106 
applied  to  geometrical  figures  arranged  in  pairs  somewhat 
as  wings,  e.  g.  the  Tricquet  displayed  [  =  two  triangles  joined 
at  their  apices] ;  the  egge  displayed,  the  Rondel  displayed 
[=an  oval  or  a  circle  bisected,  and  the  halves  joined  at 
their  convex  margins]. 

Hence  f  Display  edly  adv.  Obs. 

1611  Florio,  Spiegatamentc ,  openly,  displaiedly. 

Displayer.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  I.]  One  who 
or  that  which  displays  ;  an  exhibitor. 

1611  Florio,  Spicgatore,  a  displayer,  an  vnfolder. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  Ixxxvi.  (L.),  Nothing  that 
has  sense  but  is  better  for  this  displayer  [charity].  1654 
Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  (T.)f  The  displayer  of  his  high  fron¬ 
tiers.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Sci'ibbleomania  217  Each 
pestle’s  displayer,  Who,  living  by  drugs,  proves  humanity’s 
slayer.  1840  Browning  Sordello  v.  U889)  235  Some  dis¬ 
player,  still  More  potent  than  the  last,  of  human  will. 

Displaying,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Display  ;  unfolding,  dis¬ 
closing,  revelation,  exposure. 

1556  Huggarde(//7/<?\  The  Displaying  of  the  Protestantes, 
and  sondry  their  Practices.  1611  Cotgr.,  Despliement ,  an 
unfoulding;  displaying.  1677  J.  Webster  {titled.  The  Dis¬ 
playing  of  Supposed  Witchcraft.  1878  T.  Sinclair  Mount 
4  Whatever  value  these  partial  displayings  may  have. 

Displayment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.]  =prec. 

1801  Strutt  Spoi'ts  <5*  Past.  iv.  iii.  326  The  displayment 
of  vulgar  pastimes. 

t  Di'sple,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  dyspel.  [App.  a 
popular  formation  from  Discipline  sb.  7,  or  v.  2. 

If  derived  from  discipline  vb.,  the  final  -in(e  might  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  infinitive  suffix  -e n,  - yn ,  and  disappear 
along  with  it.  But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that 
discipline  sb.  was  associated  with  vbl.  sbs.  in  -ing,  and  so 
converted  into  discipl-ing,  dissplying,  dyspelyng,  as  in  the 
earliest  instances  quoted.  Thence  a  verb  to  disple  would 
naturally  be  deduced.  The  verb  Disciple  is  of  later  date.] 
trans.  To  subject  to  discipline,  bodily  correction, 
penance,  or  punishment ;  esp.  as  a  religious  practice. 
Also  Drspling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1492  in  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.,  Ash  Wedn.  (1870)  I.  56  For 
dissplying  rods,  ij‘l.  1533  More  Apol.  xxvii.  Wks.  893/2  As 
lothe.  .as  the  Ladye  was  to  come,  .to  dyspelyng,  that  wepte 
..that  the  prieste  had .  .with  the  dyspelyng  rodde  beaten 
her  hard  vppon  her  lylye  white  handes.  1563-87  Foxe 
A.  $  M.  (1596)  1339/2  Euery  of  them  had  a  Taper  in  his 
hand,  and  a  rod,  wherewith  the  Preacher  did  disple  them. 
1581  MarbeckA’/^.  of  Notes  586  The  displing  of  the  froward 
childe.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  27  Bitter  Penaunce,  with 
an  yron  whip,  Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day. 
1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  iv.  ii,  Who  here  is  fled  for  liberty 
of  conscience  ..  Her  will  I  disc’ple.  1607  R.  C.  tr.  Esti- 
enne’s  World  of  Wondei'S  169  Displing  friers.  1641  Vind. 
Smectymnuus  iii.  49  The  Reverend  Fathers  will  have 
multitudes  of  disobedient  sons  to  disple. 

+  Displea'sance.  Obs.  Forms:  see  Dis- 
pleasant.  [a.  OF.  desplaisance  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  mod.F.  ddplaisance,  f.  desplaisant ;  see 
next  and  -ance.  Cf.  also  Displacence,  Displi- 
cence.  Still  stressed  on  final  c  1530  by  Skelton.] 
The  fact  of  being  displeased;  displeasure,  dissatis¬ 
faction,  discontent,  annoyance,  vexation;  a  cause 
or  instance  of  this,  a  grievance,  trouble. 

C1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  11  Wordes  of  myssawe  ne  vn- 
honeste  ne  of  displesance.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  Prol. 

T.  92  Thus  quyte  I  folk,  that  doon  vs  displesances.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  48  So  it  be  noon  dysple- 
saunce  to  your  pay.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  98/1  A  Desplesance  ; 
grau amen,  aggrauamen.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  82  He 
was  in  grete  desplaysaunce.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  Folys 
(1570)  126  Justice  ought  to  be  wayed  . .  Not  rigorously  for 
wrath  or  displeasaunce.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  x.  28  Whose 
simple  answere  . .  him  to  displeasaunce  moov’d.  [1886  J. 
Payne  Decameron  I.  29  Albeit  the  husbandmen  die  there 
. .  the  displeasance  is  there  the  less.] 

t  Displea'sant,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  des-, 

4- 7  dis-,  5-6  dys-,  4-6  -pies-,  5  -pley's-,  -plays-, 

5- 7  -pleas-,  4-7  -ant,  5-6  -aunt.  [a.  OF.  des¬ 
plaisant,  ppl.  adj.  of  desplaire  to  Displease.] 

1.  That  displeases  or  causes  displeasure  or  annoy¬ 
ance;  displeasing;  unpleasant;  disagreeable. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  iii.  viii.  147  One  is  colde,  rayny,  and 
more  desplaysant  than  thother.  risio  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd. 
Manners  (1570)  G  iv,  Clense  thy  bedchamber  from  all  dis- 
pleasant  sent.  1556  J  Heywood  ^  F.  ii.  64  Loue 

causeth  friendes  to  hide  displeasant  trowth.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  1  Sam.  xviii.  8  Saul  was  exceeding  angrie,  and 
this  word  was  displeasant  in  his  eies.  1668  Palp.  Evid. 
Witcher.  101  That  morning  it  left  a  sulfurous  smell  behind 
it  very  displeasant  and  offensive, 
b.  Const,  to,  unto. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P623  Thanne  is  this  synne  moost 
displesant  to  Crist,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (186S)  149 
Pride,  whiche  is  the  synne  most  displesaunt  vnto  God. 
a\ 533  Ld.  Berners  Gold,  Bk.  M.Aurel.  (1546)  Sijb,  If 
your  deathe  be  displeasant  to  them.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis 
Sci.  xiv.  91  What  to  one  is  a  most  grateful  odour,  to  an¬ 
other  is  noxious  and  displeasant. 

2.  Displeased,  angry,  grieved. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  62  So  desplaysaunt  ne  sory  was 
he  neuer  as  I  shal  make  hym  for  the.  1525  St.  Papers 
Hen.  VIII,  VI.  516  Sens  that  day  that  we  founde  the 
Chancellour  so  displesaunt  for  the  letters  sent.  1530 
Palsgr.  310/2  Displeasant  for  synne,  contrit.  1599 
Hakluyt  Voy .  II.  1.  131  It  was  not  they  yfc  ought  to  shew 
one  displeasant  looke  or  Countenance  there  against ;  but  to 
take  it  patiently.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  vii.  105  They 
looked  with  a  very  angry  and  displeasant  eye  upon  them. 

1  Displea'sant,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  adj.] 
To  render  displeasant ;  to  disquiet,  vex. 


DISPLEASE. 

Hence  Displea’santing  vbl.  sb.,  vexing,  disquiet- 
ing. 

1628  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xxii.  74  Lamentations  that  haue 
no  better  fruit,  then  the  displeasanting  of  the  soule,  that 
ownes  them. 

t  Bisplea'santly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly2.] 

1.  Unpleasantly,  disagreeably ;  offensively. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  429  Before  it  is  ripe, 
it  smelleth  displeasantly. 

2.  In  a  displeased  or  offended  manner. 

1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1556)  139  b,  I  speake  not  dis¬ 
pleasantly.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Hclmont's  Oriat.  Pref. 
to  Rdr.,  I  do  humbly  beseech  you  all.  .not  displeasantly  to 
receive  my  ready  poor  labour.  1721  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I. 
xii.  103  He  thought  the  Emperor  should  take  it  more  dis¬ 
pleasantly,  than  if  his  Holiness  had  declared  himself. 

+  Displea'santness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  displeasing  or  un¬ 
pleasant,  unpleasantness ;  also,  the  condition  of 
being  displeased,  displeasure. 

1553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  iii.  29  (R.)  W’hen  Philip  had  read 
the  letter,  hee  shewed  more  tokens  of  displeasauntnes  than 
of  feare.  1582  W.  Cicill  in  Bentley  Mon.  MaHottes,  Q. 
Catherine's  Lament.  Pref.,  This  good  Ladie  thought  no  . . 
displeasantnes.se  to  submit  hirselfe  to  the  schoole  of  the 
crosse.  1665  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng  (1725)  42  They  present 
..a  certain  kind  of  Displeasantness  to  the  Eye. 

Displease  (displrz),  v.  Forms:  4-5  desplese, 
(displess) ;  4-6  dis-,  dysplese,  displece,  -pleis, 
5  dysplayse,  5-6  dysplease,  5-  displease,  [a. 
OF.  desplais pres,  stem  of  desplaisir ,  desplaire 
(pres.  subj.  - place ,  - plaise ),  in  AF.  dcsplcre ,  desplese , 
refashioned  repr.  of  L.  displicere ,  Rom.  *displacere  : 
cf.  It.  displace' re,  Sp.  desplacer ,  Pr.  dcsplacer :  see 
Please.  The  1 6th  c.  ea  represented  an  AF.  and 
ME.  open  $  from  OF.  ai .] 

1.  intr.  To  be  displeasing,  disagreeable,  or  offen¬ 
sive  ;  to  cause  displeasure,  dissatisfaction,  or  dislike. 

(This  is  app.  the  original  use,  as  in  Fr.  and  L. ;  but  in  later 
Eng.  it  passes  into  an  absolute  use  of  the  transitive  sense  2.) 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  1  Patience  is  a  point,  [m3  hit  dis- 
plese  ofte.  1414  Brampton  Penit.  Ps.  xiv.  17  He  may  sone 
dysplese  and  greve.  1484  Caxton  Chivalry  98,  l  wold 
demaunde  a  question  yf  1  shold  not  displease.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  (J.),  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things.  1705  Pope  Spring  83 
Ev’n  spring  displeases,  when  she  shines  not  here.  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Mamicrs  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  46  They 
dare  to  displease. 

+  b.  const,  to.  Obs.  [  =  F.  dlplaire  a,  or  with 
dative ;  L.  displicere  with  dat.] 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  pr.  iii.  6  (Camb.  MS.)  To  dis- 
plese  to  wikkede  men.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I. 
196  pis  displesij?  to  sinful  men.  1413  Pilgr,  So'iule  (Caxton 
1483)  iii.  viii.  55  For  somtyme  theyr  lewd  lyf  displesid  to 
them  seluen.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  xvi.  29  That  til 
hyr  fadyr  dysplesyd  noucht,  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour 
D  vij  b,  Thexcusations  of  Eue  displeasid  moche  to  god. 

2.  trans.  [The object  represents  an  earlier  dative: 
cf.  Fr.  cel  a  me  deplait ,  cela  dcplait  a  Dieui]  To 
be  displeasing  or  disagreeable  to ;  to  excite  the  dis¬ 
pleasure,  dissatisfaction,  or  aversion  of ;  to  offend, 
annoy,  vex,  make  angry. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1136  penne  pou  dry3tyn  dyspleses 
with  dedes  ful  sore.  1393  Gower  Conf  III.  253  If  it  shulde 
him  nought  displese.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vi.  20  If 
pai  speke  any  thing  pat  displesez  pe  sowdan.  c  1400  Apol. 
Loll.  83  To  do  synne,  &  displece  God,  &  deserue  peyn. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  (1838)11.  xxxviii.  399  It  displeasethe  me 
mekelle,  that  ever  I  come  hedir.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  4  He 
put  them  al  to  deth  that  displesid  him.  1529  Supplic.  to 
King  53  Afrayed  to  speake  the  trewethe,  lest  they  shulde 
dysplease  men.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  1.  i.  76  Let  it  not 
displease  thee  good  Bianca,  For  I  will  loue  thee  nere  the 
lesse  my  girle.  1596  —  1  Hen.  I V,  1.  iii.  122  You  shall  heare 
in  such  a  kinde  from  me  As  will  displease  ye.  1611  Bible 
Jonah  iv.  1  Bvt  it  displeased  Ionah  exceedingly,  and  he  was 
very  angry.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  112  This  answer 
.  .much  displeased  him.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykes  Voy.  E.  Ind. 
335  When  I  considered  her.. as  to  her  Fortune,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  she  did  not  altogether  displease  me.  1734  Arbuthnot 
in  Swift’s  Lett.  (1766)  II.  205  The  world,  in  the  main,  dis- 
pleaseth  me.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  It.  Isl.  III.  150 
The  picture  . .  is  one  which  displeases  taste.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  223,  I  will  not  oppose  you,  lest  I  should 
displease  the  company. 

fig.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  hi.  ii.  54  lie  beleeue  as  soone. . 
that  the  Moone  May  through  the  Center  creepe,  and  so 
displease  Her  brothers  noonetide.  1603  —  Meas.  for M.  iv. 
i.  13  My  mirth  it  much  displeas’d,  but  pleas’d  my  woe.  i6ix 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  i,  E.  Come,  you  will  make 
me  blush.  Mel.  I  would,  Evadne ;  I  shall  displease  my 
ends  else, 

+  b.  refi.  and  intr.  =  be  displeased  :  see  c.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  422  ‘Blysful’,  quoth  I,  ‘may  jus 
be  trwe,  Dysplesez  not  if  I  speke  errour’.  1377  Langl.  P,  PI. 
B.  xiii.  135  ‘At  3owre  preyere’,  quod  pacyence  Jo,  ‘so  no 
man  displese  hym  \  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  160 
Madame,  displese  you  not  thoughe  this  lady  . .  goo  before. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  269  Ye  suld  displess  you  nocht. 

c.  To  be  displeased :  to  be  dissatisfied,  or  moved 
to  disapprobation  or  dislike ;  to  be  vexed ;  to  be 
full  of  displeasure  or  indignation.  (Expressing 
state  rather  than  action  :  cf.  Displeased  ppl.  al) 
Const,  with,  at,  j-  of,  J  against ;  also  with  injin., 
or  clause. 

c  1 3 86  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  A-  7.  457  Beeth  no 
thyng  displesed,  I  yow  preye.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  173 
They  pray  him  . .  That  he  will  saie  no  contraire,  Wherof 
the  king  may  he  desplesed.  411489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/ 
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Aymon  xxi.  464  My  cosin,  be  not  dysplaysed  of  that  I  shall 
telle  you.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxv.  222  Make  as 
though  ye  were  dyspleasyd  with  hym.  1548  Hall 
C hr 07i. ,  Echo.  IV ,  (an.  14)  232  b,  [He]  was  sore  displeased 
to  se  hys  master  made  a  jesting  stocke.  1563  W1N3ET 
Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  133  are  ..  dis- 
plesit  that  We  embrase  nocht  ..  }our  new  interpretationis. 
*593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI ,  1.  i.  155  There’s  reason  he  should  be 
displeas’d  at  it.  16x1  Bible  Hab.  iii.  8  Was  the  Loid  dis¬ 
pleased  against  the  riuers?  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  J'rav. 
(ed.  2)  133  Cynthia  also  lookt  pale,  as  displeasd  with  so  much 
knavery.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Aftsotis  Voy.  16  We  should 
not  have  been  displeased  . .  to  have  met  them  with  our 
whole  Force.  1829  D’Israeli  in  Croker  Papers  (1884) 
28  Jan.,  So  many  were  displeased  at  themselves. 

Displeased  (displrzd),///.  a.  [f.  prec. +  ed.] 
The  reverse  of  pleased  ;  vexed,  angry,  annoyed. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positio7is  xxix.  (1887)  *°9  The  thinges, 
which  do  please  the  displeased  infantes.  1609  Shaks.  Tr. 
fy  Cr.  (Qo.  1)  Epistle  ^[ij,  The  most  displeased  with  Playes, 
are  pleasd  with  his  Commedies.  1659  Gentl.  Callitig  (1696) 
1 16  The  Heathens  had  Incantations  to  recal  their  displeased 
Deities.  1840  J.  W.  Bowden  Gregory  VI 1 , 1.  174  Too  wary 
to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  his  displeased  sovereign. 

H  For  to  be  displeased ,  with  its  constructions,  see 
Displease  v.  2  c. 

Displeasedly  (-rzedli),  ado.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  a  displeased  or  vexed  manner  ;  with  displeasure. 

fi6n  Chapman  Iliad  xv.  97  Thus  took  she  place  dis¬ 
pleasedly.  1826  Scott  IVoodst.  xxxv,  ‘  Have  I  not  said  it?  * 
answered  Cromwell,  displeasedly.  1856  Titan  Mag.  July 
10/1  He  muttered  the  last  words  displeasedly. 

t  Displea-sedness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
Displeased  state  or  condition,  discontent. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  hist.  iii.  197  To  do  penance.. is 
. .  to  vtter  a  displeasednesse  when  god  is  angry  with  vs. 
1680  Baxter  Cath.  Commun.  iii.  (1684)  21  It  is  not  Pleased¬ 
ness  with  the  evil ;  therefore  it  is  Displeasedness,  a  1716 
South  Serin,  viii.  150(1'.)  What  a  confusion  and  displeased¬ 
ness  covers  the  whole  soul  ! 

Displea'ser.  rare.  [f.  Displease  +  -erT] 
One  who  displeases. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  (1851)  140  It  must.. be  a  hate- 
full  thing  to  be  the  displeaser,  and  molester  of  thousands. 

Displea'sing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Displease  ;  offending. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  411  Priamus  . .  hadde 
anon  in  mynde .  .|>e  displesynge  [Higden  coiitcmptus)  of  his 
messager  Anterior.  1530  Palsgr.  214/1  Displeasyng,  remorsy 
offention.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D  904  Without  any  displeasing 
of  the  tast.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  26  p  14  A  servile 
fear  of  displeasing. 

Displea'sing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2] 
Causing  displeasure,  giving  offence,  disagreeable. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  17  It  is.  .displeasing  to  God, 
and  harme  to  oure  soules.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech. 
(1884)  30  Displesand  and  nocht  acceptable  to  God.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  Epil.  10  A  displeasing  Play.  1643  Mil- 
ton  Divorce  11.  viii.  (1851)  80  By  reason  of  some  displeasing 
natural  quality  or  unfitnes  in  her.  1779  Mad.  D’Arblay 
Diary  Oct.,  A  rich  counsellor  . .  but,  to  me,  a  displeasing 
man.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  16  [The  marriage] 
was  also,  .highly  displeasing  to  his  father  Chilperic. 

Hence  IJispleasinglytf^. ;  Displea  singness. 

a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  viii.  394  Nothing  that  might  . . 
carry  in  it  any  semblance  of  displeasingness.  1690  Locke 
Hum.  Und.  11.  xxi.  (1695)  149  ’Tis  a  mistake  to  think,  that 
Men  cannot  change  the  Displeasingness  or  indifferency, 
that  is  in  actions,  into  pleasure.  1731  Bailey,  Displeas - 
inglyt  offensively.  1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  xi.  128 
Although  the  form  ..should  be  ever  so  confused  or  dis- 
pleasingly  shaped  to  the  eye  !  1841  W.  Palmer  6th  Let. 

to  Wiseman  28  A  virtual  displeasingness  in  this  life.  1843 
Lytton  Last  Bar.  1.  v,  Associated  displeasingly  with  re¬ 
collections  of  pain. 

Displea'surable,  a.  rare,  [f  Displeasure 
sb.  +  -able,  after  pleasurable .]  The  reverse  of 
pleasurable ;  unpleasant,  disagreeable.  Hence 

Displea’surably  adv. 

1660  Hexham,  Ongeriesticken ,  Incommodiously,  Displea- 
surably.  1879  H.  Spencer  Data  Ethics  xiv.  245  The  required 
modes  of  activity  must  remain  for  innumerable  generations 
in  some  degree  displeasurable.  Ibid.  246  A  displeasurable 
tax  on  the  energies. 

Displeasure  (disple'.^tu),  sb.  Forms:  a.  5 
des-,  dis-,  dysplaisir,  -playsir,  -yr(e.  0.  dis-, 
dysplaysure,  -pleysure,  5-6  dyspleasur(e,  6 
displesour,  -pleis-,  -pleas-,  displeasur,  -or,  6- 
displeasure.  [In  type  a.,  a.  OF.  desplaisir  (13th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F .dlplaisir,  subst.  use  of 
OF.  infin.  desplaisir  to  Displease  :  cf.  Pr.  des- 
plazer,  Sp.  desplacer,  It.  dispiacere,  in  subst.  use.  In 
type  0.,  conformed  to  Pleasure,  which  see  for  the 
relation  between  plaisir,  pleasure .] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  displeased  or 
offended ;  a  feeling  varying  according  to  its  inten¬ 
sity  from  dissatisfaction  or  disapproval  to  anger 
and  indignation  provoked  by  a  person  or  action. 

a.  1484  Caxton  Chivalry  81  Yre  and  dysplaysyre  gyuen 
passion  and  payn  to  .the  body  and  to  the  sowle. 

ri.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  57  Pream.,  All  that  that  he 
hath  doon  to  the  displeasure  of  your  Highnes.  1535  Covf.r- 
dale  Nahum  i.  2  The  Lorde.  .reserueth  displeasure  for  his 
aduersaries.  c  1550  Cheke  Matt.  iii.  7  Who  hath  counceld 
to  yow,  to  flie  from  y  displeasur  to  come?  1601  Shaks. 
All's  Well  11.  v.  38,  I  know  not  how  I  haue  deserued  to 
run  into  my  Lords  displeasure.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xv.  64 
The  royal  displeasure  has  been  signified.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  xvii,  ‘  Thou  art  severe  ’.  .said  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say,  with  an  air  of  displeasure.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
(1858)  I.  ii.  116  An  indication  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven. 

vol,  in, 


+b.  phr.  To  take  (a)  displeasure :  to  take  offence, 
take  umbrage  ;  to  be  displeased.  Obs. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xxvi.  96  She  brought  thene 
in  remembraunce  how  swetly  he  had  kyssed  her,  wherof 
she  had  take  so  grete  a  dyspleasure.  15x3  Bradshaw  St. 
Werburge  1.  1863,  No  man  was  greued  nor  toke  dyspleasure 
At  this  sayd  mayden.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  202  Do 
you  heare  Monster :  If  I  should  Take  a  displeasure  against 
you  :  Looke  you.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  536,  I  began 
to  take  displeasure  against  them  for  their  wickednesse. 

+  2.  The  opposite  of  pleasure ;  discomfort,  un¬ 
easiness,  unhappiness  ;  grief,  sorrow,  trouble.  Obs. 

a.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  70  Appollo  . .  considering  the 
right  grete  displaisir  in  which  they  hadde  ben, .  .opened  all 
the  entrees.  148s  —  Paris  4*  V.  22,  I  shall  deye  .  .for  the 
grete  desplaysyr  that  I  have  contynuelly  in  my  herte. 

j9.  X4 . .  Com  pi.  Mary  Magd.  272  They  have  him  conveyed 
to  my  displeasure,  For  here  is  lafte  but  naked  sepulture. 
c  1489  Caxton  Bla>ichardyn  xxxiv.  129  My  sayd  lady  is  in 
grete  displaysure,  &  ceaseth  not  nyght  nor  day  to  wysshe 
hym  wyth  her.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  11 
Men  . .  Oppressed  with  pouerte,  langour  and  dyspleasure. 
1632  Lithgovv  Trav.  11.  66  He  disappointed  died  for 
displeasure  in  his  returne.  1630  Lennard  tr.  Charron's 
Wisd.  (1658)  24  The  humane  receiveth  from  his  body  plea¬ 
sure  and  displeasure,  sorrow  and  delight,  a  1704  Locke 
(J.),  When  good  is  proposed,  its  absence  carries  displeasure 
or  pain  with  it.  1875  W.  K.  Clifford  Led.  (1879)  lb  I26  A 
feeling  . .  as  distinct  . .  as  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  a  sweet 
taste  or  of  displeasure  at  a  toothache. 

+  b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this.  Obs. 
Cf.  1  fb. 

c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Cj,  Hauing  for 
one  pleasure  displeasures  eight  or  nine.  1542  Boorde 
Dyetary  viii.  (1870)  246  It  doth  ingendre  the  crampe,  the 
gowte  &  other  displeasures.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life 
(1747)  III.  338  A  mutual  Sense  and  feeling  of  each  others 
Pleasures  and  Displeasures. 

3.  That  which  causes  or  occasions  offence  or 
trouble;  injury,  harm;  a  wrong,  an  offence,  arch. 

a.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix.  xix,  I  dyd  to  hym  no  dis- 
pleasyre.  1481  Caxton  My)~r.  in.  xiii.  162  Thus  auenged 
he  hym  on  her  for  the  displaysir  that  she  had  don  to  hym. 

/3.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clxi.  154  Ye  great  daunger  that 

he  was  in  agaynste  God  for  the  dyspleasurys  doon  to  hym. 
1534  >n  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxfoiul  124  They  might 
..doe  displeasure  and  execute  theire  malice  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants.  1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  364  He 
was.  .incensed,  and  promised  to  worke  them  a  displeasure. 
1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  119  Hast  thou  delight  to 
see  a  wretched  man  Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  him- 
selfe  ?  1662  J.  Bargravf.  Pope  Alex.  VII  (1867)  36  Antonio 
was  still  a  thorn  in  his  side,  doing  him  all  the  displeasures 
he  could.  1866  Howells  Venet.  Life  19  To  do  you  a  service 
and  not  a  displeasure. 

J*  4.  A  state  of  unpleasant  or  unfriendly  relations ; 
a  disagreement,  i difference*.  Obs . 

155°  J-  Coke  Eng.  $  Fr.  Heralds (1877)  §  72.  81  Wyllyam 
Conquerour.  .upon  certayne  dyspleasures  betwene  hym  and 
the  french  kyng,  passed  ..  into  Fraunce.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  138  A  displeasure  and  variance  began  to  growe 
betwene  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  the  Citizens  of 
London.  X570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  215  During 
the  displeasure  betweene  him  and  Earle  Godwin. 

Displea'sure,  v.  arch.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  cause  displeasure  to  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  displease. 

1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  109  Hated  be  he  of  goddes  and 
of  men  that  would  you  displeasure.  1563  Homilies  11.  Of 
A Imsdeeds  1.  (1859)  387  He  ..  is  both  able  to  pleasure  and 
displeasure  us.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Ambition  (Arb.)  227 
When  the  Way  of  Pleasuring  and  Displeasuring,  lieth  by 
the  Favourite.  1829  Southey  O.  Newman  vi,  Not  for 
worlds  Would  I  do  aught  that  might  displeasure  thee. 
1849  Whittier  Marg.  Smith's  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks.  1889  I.  25 
Our  young  gentleman,  not  willing  to  displeasure  a  man  so 
esteemed  as  Mr.  Richardson. 

+  b.  transf.  Obs. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  24  Elementall  bodies,  are  altered. . 
and  displeasured,  by  the  Influentiall  working  of  the  Sunne. 

Displea'surement.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -jient.] 
Displeasure. 

1882  Symonds  Animi Figura  134  He  Quailed  ’neath  his 
Maker’s  just  displeasurement. 

+  Displei’ted,  pa.pple.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  pleit , 
Plait,  Pleat  v.  +  -ed.]  Not  marked  with  pleats 
or  folds  ;  free  from  folds. 

1619  Lushington  Rcpctition-Serm.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II. 
484  The  Kerchief  so  wrapt  and  displeited,  as  tho  yet  it  had 
not  been  us’d ;  and  yet  so  laid  aside,  as  tho  he  would  have 
come  again. 

Disple'ndour,  V.  nonce-wd.  [f.  di-  —  Dis-  7  a 
+  Splendour.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  splendour. 
X854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  xxiv.  165  Sole  wandering,  like 
an  unasserted  god — Displendoured,  undeclared,  but  not 
unknown. 

Displenish  (disple-nij),  v.  Sc.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Plenish  v.  to  furnish:  cf.  Deplenish.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  furniture  or  supplies  of  any  kind;  to 
divest  of  (farm)  stock  ;  to  disfumish. 

1639  R.  Baillie  Lett.  (1775)  I.  xi.  166  Albeit  we  had  got 
these  two  years  a  great  store  of  arms  . .  yet  we  were  . .  sore 
displenished  before.  1873  Geikif.  Gt.  Ice  Age  i.  1  Large 
areas  of  forest-land  had  been  displenished. 

Hence  Displenishing  vbl.sb. ;  also  Displenish 
sb.,  Disple-nislinient,  the  action  of  displenishing. 
D isplen i silting')  sale  (Sc.),  a  sale  of  farm  stock  and  utensils 
at  the  expiry  of  a  lease. 

1863  Montrose  Standard  14  Aug.  1  Displenish  sale  of 
growing  corn.  1864  N.  Brit.  Advertiser  21  May,  Dis- 
plenishing  Sale  . .  at  Orbost,  Isle  of  Skye  . .  Cattle,  Stock, 
and  Household  Furniture.  1893  C.  A.  Mollyson  Parish 
of  Fordoun  v.  107  An  important  displenish  sale. 

Displeyer,  obs,  form  of  Dice-player. 


t  Displicable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  displici- 
bilis  displeasing  (Du  Cange),  f.  L.  displicere  to 
Displease,  with  Eng.  suffix  -able.]  Displeasing. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  Pref.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  121  That 
never  my  lyvyng  be  to  thee  dysplycable. 

t  Drsplicence.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  displicentia  dis¬ 
pleasure,  f.  displicere  to  Displease.  Cf.  the  earlier 
Displacence.]  Displeasure,  dissatisfaction. 

1605  Bell  Motives  cone.  Romish  Faith  102  Durand  saieth, 
the  faulte  is  remitted  in  purgatorie,  for  the  displicence  of 
venials,  which  the  soules  haue  in  that  place.  1648  W. 
Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1.  ii.  §  2  (R.),  Put  on  a  serious 
displicence  . .  that  they  may  not  incurre  this  menace  of 
Christ,  ‘Woe  be  unto  you  that  laugh  now’.  1680  Baxter 
Cath.  Commun.  ( 1684)  16  Complacence  is  the  first  act  of  the 
will  upon  Good  as  Good  . .  Displicence  is  its  contrary,  and 
its  object  is  Evil  as  Evil.  1736  H.  Coventry  Philem.  to 
Hyd.  (T.),  Devotion  towards  heaven,  and  a  general  dis¬ 
plicence  and  peevishness  towards  every  thing  besides. 

Displicency  (di*splisensi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ency.] 
The  fact  or  condition  of  being  displeased  or  dis¬ 
satisfied  ;  =  Displacency.  Self-displicency :  the 
condition  of  being  dissatisfied  with  oneself. 

1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xxxi.  320  A  selfe-displicency 
and  severity  towards  our  owne  Errours.  1680  Baxter 
Cath.  Commun.  (1684)  20  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Ockam,  Duran- 
dus.  .commonly  ascribed  Displicency,  as  well  as  Compla¬ 
cence  to  God.  1745  J.  Mason  SelfKnowl.  1.  xvi.  (1853)  IJ9 
Complacency  and  Displicency  in  reference  to  the  Objects  of 
the  Mind.  1816  Bp.  J.  Jebb  Let.  in  Life  Iii.  523  It  is  not 
without  self-displicency,  and  self-accusation,  that  I  look 
upon.. your  letter.  1886  J.  Ward  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX. 
70/2  (Psychology)  The  like  holds  where  self-complacency  or 
displicency  rests  on  a  sense  of  personal  worth  or  on  the 
honour  or  affection  of  others. 

Di*spliment.  7ionce-wd.  [from  compliment : 
cf.  Dis-  9.]  An  uncomplimentary  speech. 

1868  Helps  Reabnah  xvii,  It  was  a  high  compliment: 
delicately  veiled.  All  my  displiments  (if  I  may  coin  a  word 
for  the  occasion)  are  (when  unmasked)  highly  complimen¬ 
tary. 

Displing,  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. :  see  Disple. 

+  Bisplo  de,  tj.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  displdd-ere  to 
burst  asunder,  f.  Dis-  1  +  platulere  to  clap.]  a. 
trans.  To  drive  out  or  discharge  with  explosive 
violence,  b.  intr.  To  burst  with  a  noise ;  to 
explode.  Hence  Disploded,  Displo'ding  ppl. 
adjs. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  605  Rankt.  .In  posture  to  displode 
thir  second  tire  Of  Thunder.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  viii. 
(1709)  97  Fetching  it  . .  in  certain  bladders,  and  disploding 
it  among  the  sectaries  in  all  nations.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder 
1.  13  More  dismal  than  the  loud  disploded  Roar  Of  brazen 
Enginry.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vi.  488  Like  rubbish  from 
disploding  engines  thrown,  Our  magazines  of  hoarded 
trifles  fly.  1812  F.  Jeffrey  in  Edin.  Rev.  Nov.  332  The 
pent-up  vapours  disploded  with  the  force  of  an  earthquake. 

t  Displo’sion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  displdd- 
ere ,  displos-  to  Displode  ;  cf.  Explosion.]  The 
action  of  disploding;  explosive  discharge. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Displosion,  a  breaking  asunder  as 
a  bladder.  1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  32  That  im¬ 
petuous  displosion  of  blood  to  a  great  distance.  1715-20 
Pope  Iliad  xvi.  904  note  (Seager)  After  the  displosion  of 
their  diabolical  enginry.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  793  As 
when  whole  magazines,  at  once,  are  fir’d.. The  vast  dis¬ 
plosion  dissipates  the  clouds.  1790  H.  Boyd  Ruins  of 
Athens ,  With  horrible  displosion  doom’d  to  shake  The 
thrones  of  Elam. 

t  Displo-sive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ive  ;  cf. 
Explosive.]  That  pertains  to  displosion  or  ex¬ 
plosive  discharge ;  eruptive. 

1711  Derham  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  276  Smoaking, 
Displosive.  .Matter,  that  causeth  a  new  Eruption. 

t  Displo  t,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6  or  7.]  a.  intr. 
To  undo  a  plot  or  plan.  b.  trans.  To  dis¬ 
arrange. 

1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  592  Which  of  these  had  not 
much  leifer  that  all  the  state  should  he  troubled,  than  his 
haire  be  displotted.  1683  Chalkhill  Thealma  V  Cl.  29  Still 
his  working  brain  Plots  and  displots,  thinks  and  unthinks 
again. 

Displume  (displw'm),  V.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Plume 
sb. ;  but  in  Caxton  prob.  ad.  obs.  F.  desplumer  *  to 
plume  or  deprive  of  feathers’  (Cotgr.).] 
f  1.  trans.  Of  birds  :  To  cast  (their  feathers) ;  to 
moult.  Obs. 

1480  Caxton  Ovids  Met.  xi.  i,  Lyke  as  the  fowles  dys- 
plume  theyr  fethers  and  the  trees  theyr  levys. 

2.  To  strip  of  plumes  ;  =  Deplume  i. 

1623  tr.  Favine's  Theat.  Hon.  ii.  i.  63  Desirous  to  dis¬ 
plume  the  great  Romanic  Eagle.  1871  Swinburne  Songs 
be/.  Sunrise,  Wastes  where  the  wind’s  wings  break  Dis¬ 
plumed  by  daylong  ache  And  anguish  of  blind  snows, 
b.  transf.  and  fig.  —  Deplume  2. 

1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  1.  Trophies  1347  Ham- 
blenes  may  flaring  Pride  displume.  1614  Jackson  Creed 
in.  To  Rdr.  A  vj  a,  Academicall  wits  might  displume  them 
of  these  figge-tree  leaues  and  manifest  their  nakednes  to 
the  world.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  x.  ii. 
196  Fenelon,  so  pitiably  displumed  of  all  his  shining  virtues. 

Hence  Displu’med  ppl.  a. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  250  Abundance  of 
tame  ducks,  and  a  number  of  displumed  geese.  1814  W.  Tay¬ 
lor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  440  A  helmet  dis¬ 
plumed  overshades  his  gray  hair.  1827  Southey  in  Q.  Rev. 
XXXV.  139  His  companion,  .reported  the  vanquished  and 
displumed  condor  to  be  still  alive.  1883  Stevenson  Sil¬ 
verado  St/.  (1886)  5  The  displumed  hills  stood  clear  against 
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Dispnoea:  see  Dyspncea. 

Dispoil(e,  obs.  form  of  Despoil. 

+  Dispoi  nt,  vO  Obs.  Also  5  des-,  5-6  dis-, 
dyspoynt.  [a.  OF.  despointier ,  -pointer  (14th  c. 
in  Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  -pointier  in  apointier 
to  Appoint  ;  cf.  obs.  It.  dispontare,  dispuntare  to 
disappoint  (Florio).] 

1.  trans.  To  dismiss  (from  an  appointment),  dis¬ 
card  ;  to  deprive  of.  [OF.  despointer  de.] 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  171  b/i  Flaccus  seyng  hymself 
dyspoynted  and  mocked  torned  hymself.  1489  —  Faytes 
of  A.  111.  v.  175  Thoo  that  faille  theyre  lorde  in  thys  be- 
halffe  ought  to  be  dyspoynted  of  the  landes  that  they  soo 
holde. 

2.  To  disappoint,  balk.  Const,  of. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  ciii.  78  Cramyrus  was  thus  dis- 
poynted  of  the  ayde  of  Conobalde.  1530  Palsgr.  521/1, 
I  dispoynt,  or  hynder  him  of  his  purpose,  or  I  breake  a 
poyntement  with  a  person.  1534  More  Treat.  Passion 
Wks.  1313/1  Who  so  for  goddes  sake  is  contente  to  lackean 
howse,  shall  not  be  dyspoynted  when  they  shoulde  nede  it. 
1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xvi[i],  13  Vp  Lorde,  dispoynte  him  & 
cast  him  downe.  1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  (1 567)  136  a, 
But  Phebus  streyght  preuenting  ys  same  thing,  Dispoynts 
the  Serpent  of  his  bit,  and  turnes  him  into  stone. 

Dispornt,  vf  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Point  sb.  Cf. 
obs.  It.  dispuntare,  mod.  spuntare,  Sp.  despuntar 
to  take  off  the  point.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the 
point. 

?i6n  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  905  His 
hooks  dispointed  disappoint  his  haste, 
t  Disporntment.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  des-.  [a. 
OF.  despointement  (15th  c.  in  Godef.):  see  Dis¬ 
point  v.1  and  -ment.]  Deprivation  of  or  dismissal 
from  appointment  or  office. 

1484  Caxton  Curtail  5  They  . .  that  ben  hyest  enhaunsed 
ben  after  theyr  despoj^ntement  as  a  spectacle  of  enuye. 

Dispoliate,  -ation,  var.  ff.  Despoltate,  etc. 

1607  Bp.  J.  King  Scrm.  Nov.  24  Excommunicate,  depose, 
dispoliate  Eagle  and  Falkons.  1658  Phillips,  Dispoliation. 

Dispollirte,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
free  from  pollution. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIV.  537/2  The  Thames— to  use  their  own 
recondite  word — is  not  ‘  dispolluted ’.  1868  Standard  21 
Mar.  5/1  To  combine  the  whole  drainage  system  of  London, 
so  as  to  dispollute  the  Thames. 

Dispond :  see  Despond. 

Dispondee  (doisp^'ndf).  Pros.  [ad.  L.  di- 
spondeits,  Gr.  StcnrovSetos,  f.  Dl-  2  +  onovSeios 
Spondee.  (Also  used  in  L.  form.)]  A  double 
spondee. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dispondaeus  (in  Grammar), 
a  double  Spondee,  a  Foot  in  Greek  or  Latin  Verse  consist¬ 
ing  of  Four  long  Sylables;  as  oratores.  1740  Dyche  & 
Pardon,  Dispondee,  in  Latin  Poetry,  a  foot  consisting  of 
four  long  syllables,  or  two  spondees.  1870  Lowell  Study 
Wind.  (1886)  241  One  has  no  patience  with  the  dispon- 
d louses,  the  paeon  primuses. 

Hence  Disponda'ic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  dis¬ 
pondee  :  cf.  Spondaic.  In  recent  Diets. 

Dispone  (disppo'n),  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  in 
legal  sense  4.  Also  5  des-,  dyspone,  dispoyn, 
6  disponde.  [ad.  L.  disponere  to  set  in  different 
places,  place  here  and  there,  arrange,  dispose,  f. 
Dis-  1  +  pbnere  to  place:  cf.  rare  OF.  disponer 
(Godef.).  Dispoyn  and  disponde  were  dialectal 
variants,  the  latter  possibly  from  OF.  despondre. 
The  Latin  verb  exists  in  It.  as  disponere,  dis- 
porre,  in  Sp.  disponer,  Pg.  despor,  and  survived  in 
OF.  despondre.  The  latter  was  supplanted  by  des- 
poser,  disposer,  as  shown  under  Dispose.  Disponer 
was  a  learned  adaptation  of  disponere .] 
j-  1.  trans.  To  set  in  order,  arrange,  dispose.  Obs. 
C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  936  (964)  God  seth  euery  king 
. .  And  hem  desponeth,  bourgh  his  ordenaunce.  1375  Bar¬ 
bour  Bruce  xi.  29  God  . .  disponis  at  his  liking,  Efter  his 
ordinanss,  all  thyng.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (1888)  90  Lat 
vsz  thank  thy  godlie  wil  quhilk  disponis  althing  to  our 
guid.  1558-68  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  101  b,  Putte  it,  and 
dispone  it,  in  a  panne  or  scillet,  upon  sifted  ashes.  1588 
A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catcch.  107  Ya  clerks  . .  to  assist 
y‘  priests  . .  to  dispone  ya  people  resorting  to  ya  haly 
mysteries. 

•f  2.  To  dispose  physically  or  mentally  to  or  for 
(something) ;  to  incline.  Obs. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xxvii.  328  As  he  dysponit  hym 
for  that,  a  1510  Douglas  K.  Hart  11.  58  Than  jouthheid 
said  . .  dispone  30W  with  me  ryde.  1553  Q.  Kennedy  Com¬ 
pand.  Tract,  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  144  The  Spirite 
of  God,  disponand  every  gude  Christin  man  to  be  the  mair 
able  to  keip  the  law  of  God.  1613  M.  Ridley  Magn. 
Bodies  12  I  he  Magneticall  Inclinatory-needle  . .  is  con¬ 
formed  and  disponed  unto  the  Axis  of  the  Earth. 

+  3.  To  dispose  of,  give  away,  distribute.  Obs. 

(In  the  form  dispond  there  is  perh.  confusion  with  dispend.) 
1429  Wills  4  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  80  All  yees  goodes 
and  parcelles  aforesaid  I  wyll  my  son  doo  and  dispoyn  as 
he  wol  answer  afore  god.  c  1500  Lancelot  1774  His  gudis  al 
for  to  dispone  also  In  his  seruice.  1545  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C. 
(1835)  113  Qwhom  I  mayke  my  Executoure  to  dispone  and 
ordane  all  thynges  for  the  healthe  of  my  soulle.  1580  Ibid. 
432  My  goodes  I  will  that  it  be  disponded  Amongeste 
yowe  thre. 

fb.  To  expend,  lay  out  (upon  some  object). 
1570  Bp.  of  Ross  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scott.  App.  67  The 
sums  you  writ  for,  to  be  disponit  upon  the  furnishing  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh, 


4.  Sc.  Law.  To  make  over,  convey,  assign,  grant, 
officially  or  in  legal  form. 

a  1555  Lyndesay  Tragedy  348  Imprudent  Prencis.  .Quhilk 
doith  dispone  all  office  spirituall.  1560  in  Tytler  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  III.  397  The  duke’s  grace. .is  already  disponing 
to  sundry  men  certain  rowmes  in  these  north  parts.  1639 
Mrq.  Hamilton  Explan.  Meaning  Oath  16  All  bishopricks 
vaicking  . .  shall  be  only  disponed  to  actuall  preachers  and 
ministers  in  the  kirk.  1721  Wodrosu  Corr.  (1843)  II.  577 
The  person  who  disponed  the  ground  not  being  able  to 
make  his  right  to  it  good.  1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  II. 
li.  864  It  is  of  the  essence  of  property  that  the  person  pre¬ 
sently  entitled  may  dispone  the  property.  1861  W.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  292  The  disponer  or  maker  of  the  deed 
‘  sells  and  dispones  ’,  or  where  the  deed  is  gratuitous, 
‘  gives,  grants,  and  dispones the  subject  of  the  deed  to  the 
receiver,  who  is  technically  called  the  disponee. 

f  5.  intr.  or  absol.  To  order  matters,  arrange, 
make  disposition  or  arrangement.  Obs. 

c  1500  Lancelot  1590  This  maister  saith,  •  How  lykith  god 
dispone  1  ’  1508  Dunbar  Poems  iv.  98  Sen  for  the  deid  remeid 
is  non,  Best  is  that  we  for  dede  [i.e.  death]  dispone.  1500-20 
Ibid,  xxxvi.  13  Quhill  thow  hes  space  se  thow  dispone  . . 
Thyne  awin  gud  spend  quhill  thow  hes  space,  a  1605 
Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  xxxiv.  36  All  lyes  into  jour 
will,  As  3e  list  to  dispone. 

■\  6.  intr.  with  of  (on,  upon) :  To  dispose  of, 
deal  with.  Obs. 

a.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  300  Of  my  moeble  )>ow  dis¬ 
pone  Right  as  }>e  semeth  best  isfor  to  done.  1535  Stewart 
Cron .  Scot.  III.  14  Of  his  tua  sisteris  first  he  wald  dispone. 
c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron. Scot.  (1768)  120  (Jam.)  No 
casualty  could  fall  to  the  King  in  Scotland  but  was  disponed 
of  by  the  advice  of  Cochran. 

b.  1546  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  474  (Jam.)  It  is  vneertane 
how  thai  will  dispone  vpoun  him,  and  quether  thai  will  let 
him  to  liberte  or  nocht.  1639  J.  Corbet  Ungirding  Scott. 
Arm.  16  Yow  spair  not.  .to.  .dispone  upon  the  Kings  forts 
and  castles,  as  you  think  good.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm .  v, 
The  Laird  of  Bucklaw’s  fine  to  be  disponed  upon.  1820  — 
Monast.  xxxiii,  To  dispone  upon  the  goods. 

Hence  Dispo’ned  ///.  a.,  assigned,  conveyed, 
made  over;  Disposing  vbl.  sb.f  disposing. 

1564  J.  Rastell  Confut.  Jewetts  Serm.  114  b,  The 
makyng  or  disponing  of  any  creature.  1823  Brown  Hist. 
Brit.  Churches  I.  iii.  72  These  or  higher  superiors  might 
seize  on  said  disponed  houses  or  lands  for  themselves. 

Disponee  (disp<?u:nf).  Sc.  Law.  [f.  prec.  4- 
-ee.]  The  person  to  whom  property  is  conveyed. 

1746-7  Act  20  Geo.  //,  c.  50.  §  12  A  procuratory  of  resigna¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  such  purchaser  or  disponee.  1773  Erskine 
Inst.  Law  Scott.  11.  vii.  §  3  (Jam.)  Such  right,  after  it  is 
acquired  by  the  disponer  himself,  ought  not  to  hurt  the 
disponee.  1863  Paterson  Hist.  Ayr  II.  771  He  purchased 
the  regality  of  Failfoord  from  the  disponees  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  Dunlop. 

Disponent  (disponent),  a.  [ad.  L.  disponent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  disponere  :  see  Dispone.]  Dispos¬ 
ing  ;  inclining  in  a  certain  direction,  or  towards 
a  particular  end. 

1613  M.  Ridley  Magn.  Bodies  36  The  disponent  vertue 
of  the  Magneticall  globe  of  the  Earth.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M. 
vi.  §  2  (1643)  I97  The  sunne  is  a  disponent,  though  not 
a  productive  cause  of  this  saltnesse  [of  the  sea].  1846  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  Diss.  in  Reid’s  Wks.  771  Its  exciting,  dis¬ 
ponent  . .  cause. 

Disponer  (disp^nor).  Sc.  [f.  Dispone  zl] 

-f  1.  One  who  disposes  or  arranges.  Obs. 

1553  Q-  Kennedy  Compend.  Tract,  in  IVodrow  Soc. 
Misc.  (1844)  151  The  procuraris,  disponaris  and  upsteraris 
of  sick  monsterus  farssis. 

2.  The  person  who  conveys  or  makes  over  property. 
121662  D.  Dickson  Pract.  Writ.  (1845)  I.  229  The  dis¬ 
poner  of  the  inheritance.  1773  [see  Disponee].  1814  Scott 
Wav.  x,  He  possessed  himself  of  the  estate  . .  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  disponer’s  own  flesh  and  blood.  1868  Act 
31-32  Viet.  c.  101.  §  8  All  unrecorded  conveyances  to  which 
the  disponer  has  right. 

Disponge,  var.  form  of  Dispunge. 
Dispo’nible,  a.  [f.  L.  dispbn-ere  to  Dispone 
+  -ble.]  Capable  of  being  disponed  or  assigned. 
Hence  Disponibility,  capability  of  being  dis¬ 
poned;  condition  of  being  at  one’s  disposal. 

1862  Times  6  Feb.  8/2  We  are  glad  to  have  a  Government 
in  disponibility  as  well  as  one  actually  at  work. 

Dispope  (disp^u-p),  v,  [Dis-  7  b.  Cf.  med.L. 
dispdpdre^  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  popedom. 

1622  H.  Sydenham  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  (1637)  298  Whilst  they 
endeavour  to  dis-pope  her  they  would  un-bishop  all  Chris¬ 
tendom.  1855  Milman  Lat .  Chr.  III.  266  Albert  was 
chosen  Pope  and  ‘dispoped*  in  the  same  day  (Muratori 
says  dispapato).  1877  Tennyson  Harold  hi.  i.  70,  I  had  my 
Canterbury  pallium  From  one  whom  they  dispoped. 

Dispopularize,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6  ;  cf.  F.  di- 
populariser. ]  trans.  To  deprive  of  popularity. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  301  A  secret  disposition 
. .  to  thwart  and  dispopularize  these  ministers. 

+  DispO’pulate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  = 
Depopulate. 

1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza’s  Hist.  China  198  Leauing  it 
[the  Cittie]  beaten  downe  and  dispopulated. 

t  Dispopulosity.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis- 9.]  Un- 
populous  condition. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  iv.  166  There  is  another  reason  of 
the  dispopulosity  of  these  parts. 

Disport  (dispoo’rt),  sb.  arch.  Also  4-5  des-, 
5  dys-.  [a.  AF.  disport,  OF.  desport ,  commonly 
deport  ‘  disport,  sport,  pastime,  recreation,  pleasure ' 
(Cotgr.),  f.  desporter'.  see  next.  For  sense  5,  cf. 
Deport  3/1.] 


1.  Diversion  from  serious  duties ;  relaxation,  re¬ 
creation  ;  entertainment,  amusement,  arch. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  4110  And  come  to  hym  on 
hys  dysport  To  make  Florens  gode  cumfort.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  in.  586  Wes  nane  that  euir  disport  mycht  have  Fra 
steryng,  and  fra  rowyng.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law's 
T.  45  To  Rome  for  to  wende,  Were  it  for  chapmanhode  or 
for  disport.  —  Merch.  T.  680  Dooth  hym  disport,  he  is 
a  gentil  man.  c  1400  Maundf.v.  (1839)  xxii.  242  He  take]) 
his  desport  passing  be  the  contree.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
433  b/i  Prayed  . .  that  she  myght  haue  ..  hir  suster  wyih 
hir  for  hir  dysporte,  comforte  and  companye.  1502  Priv. 
Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  84  Item  to  the  Quenes 
grace  ..  for  hure  disporte  at  cardes  this  Crismas..Cs. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  30  One  day  for  his  dis¬ 
port,  hunting  of  the  wild  boare.  1728  Pope  Dune.  11.  Argt., 
The  Goddess  is  first  pleased  for  her  disport  to  propose 
games  to  the  Booksellers.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xvM,  I  would 
find  myself  both  disport  and  plenty  out  of  the  King's  deer. 
1881  Rossetti  Balt.  <5-  Bonn.  117  The  King  and  all  his 
Court  Were  met  ..  for  solace  and  disport. 

2.  Anything  which  affords  diversion  and  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  a  pastime,  game,  sport,  arch. 

1: 1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2217  Tel  me  furst  by  by  lay;  wat  dob 
jour  men  of  fraunce ;  Of  hure  disport  &  ek  hure  play. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  iii.  17  A  fair  place  for  just- 
ynges  or  for  other  Pleyes  and  desportes.  *576  Fleming 
Cains'  Eng.  Dogs  ii.  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  246  Dogs  serving 
the  disport  of  Fowling.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  272  That  my 
I  lisports corrupt,  and  taint  my  businesse.  1654  Gat  AKER  Disc. 
Apol.  20  Libertie,  for  some  Disports  that  might  be  used  on 
the  Sabbath.  1690  E.  Gee  Jesuit's  Mem.  126  Some  honest 
kind  of  Disports.  1861  Our  Eng.  Home  21  The  display  of 
those  pageants  and  disports  which  enlivened  the  repast. 

j-  3.  Merriment,  mirth,  fun.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  138  Sikerly  she  was  of  greet  desport, 
And  ful  plesaunt,  and  amyable  of  port.  1659  Heylin 
Animadv.  in  Fuller's  Appeal  (1840)  321  It  was.. a  matter 
of  no  mean  disport  amongst  the  people  for  a  long  time 
after.  1720  Gay  Foetus  (1745)  I.  117  They  ..  in  disport 
surround  the  drunken  wight.  1801  Strutt  Sports  4  Past. 
ill.  vi.  220  To  the  great  amusement  and  disport  of  the  polite 
spectators. 

•f  4.  The  making  sport  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire Lond.  159  King  Sesostrio.  .caused 
four  captive  Kings  to  draw  his  Coach . .  he  prided  his  incon¬ 
stant  Fortune,  in  the  desport  of  their  Vassalage. 

+  5.  Bearing,  carriage,  deportment.  Obs.  rare. 

1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  xxii,  I  carried  myself.,  in 
such  fanciful  guise  of  careless  disport,  that  right  sore  am 
I  ashamed  now. 

Disport  (disp5»ut),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  desporte, 
5-6  dys-,  5-  dis-.  [a.  AF.  desporter  (Bozon), 
OF.  desporter,  depporter,  usually  deporter,  to  divert, 
amuse,  please  (Godef.) ;  refl.  ‘  to  cease,  forbeare, 
leaue  off,  giue  ouer ;  also  to  disport,  play,  recreate 
himselfe,  passe  away  the  time  ’  (Cotgr.)  ;  f.  des-, 
Dis-  1  +  porter :— L.  portdre  to  carry,  bear.  For 
the  sense  ‘  divert,  amuse  ’,  cf.  the  similar  develop¬ 
ment  of  F.  divertir,  deduire,  the  notion  being  that 
of  turning,  leading,  or  carrying  away  the  attention 
from  serious  or  sad  occupations.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  divert  (from  sadness,  ennui,  or  the 
like)  ;  to  amuse,  to  entertain.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  696  (724)  f>ey  gonnen  here 
comforten  . .  And  with  here  tales  wenden  here  disporten. 
1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  75  Tho  was  fis  wofull  wif  conforted 
Be  alle  weies  and  desported.  C1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  15 
Pip[in]s,  quinces,  blaunderelle  to  disport,  And  the  pome- 
cedre  corngeos  to  recomfort.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(ed.2)275Hee  forces  Barames  to  weare  womens  apparell,  and 
with  a  Distaffe  in 's  hand  to  disport  the  insulting  multitude. 
1665  Ibid.  (1677)  12  Well  I  remember  that  all  the  way  we 
sail’d  . .  we  were  disported  by  Whales. 

2.  ref.  To  disport  oneself',  to  cheer,  divert, 
amuse,  or  enjoy  oneself ;  to  occupy  oneself  pleasur¬ 
ably  ;  now  esp.  to  play  wantonly,  frolic,  gambol, 
sport ;  to  display  oneself  sportively. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1441  Hipsiph.  4  Medea  (Camb. 
MS.),  To  saylyn  to  that  lond  hym  to  disporte.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv.  154  pare  in  will  he  sitt  ..  for  to 
disporte  him  and  take  be  aer.  1530  Palsgr.  521/1  Go  dis¬ 
porte  you  with  them,  they  be  good  felowes.  1593  Shaks. 
3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  v.  8  He  hath  . .  attended  with  weake  guard. 
Come  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himselfe.  a  1649  Drumm. 
of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  V.  Wks.  (1711)  104  Whilst  he  dis¬ 
ported  himself  at  the  court  of  France.  1742  Warburton 
Comm.  Pope's  Ess.  Man  Wks.  1811  XI.  142  After  having  dis¬ 
ported  himself  at  will,  in  the  flowery  paths  of  fancy.  1879 
Beerbohm  Patagonia  9  Seabirds  were  disporting  themselves 
in  the  water.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  2  My  Muse  in 
Sicilian  measure  was  well  Pleased  to  disport  her. 

3.  intr.  (for  refll)  —  prec. 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  eexliii.  (1482)287  The  emperour 
..  come  in  to  englond  to  kyng  Henry  with  hym  to  speke 
and  to  disporte.  1591  Spenser  Daphn.  118,  I  her  caught 
disporting  on  the  greene.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
11.  157  Every  man  runs  to  the  taverne  to  disport  ..  and  to 
bee  drunken.  1712-14  Pope  Rape  Lock  11.  66  Where  light 
disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes.  1809  Campbell  Gertr. 
Wyom.  1.  iii,  The  flamingo  . .  disporting  like  a  meteor  on 
the  lakes.  1847  J.  Wilson  Chr.  North  (1857)  II.  21  See 
the  cubs  disporting  at  the  mouth  of  the  briery  aperture. 

+  4.  ?  To  deport  oneself.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xxxvi.  281  At  themperours  table 
Iset  he  was,  and  there  disported  hym  al  that  day  As  a  man 
that  In  letargye  lay. 

•f  5.  trans.  ?  To  divert,  or  turn  away.  Obs.  rare. 

1450  Paston  Lett.  No.  122.  I.  163  The  day  of  oier  and 
termyner  shall  holde  at  Norwich  on  Moneday  next  comyng, 
and  by  that  cause  my  Lord  of  Oxenford  shall  be  disported 
of  his  comyng  to  the  Parlement, 
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t  Disportation.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  i  +  L. 
portare  to  carry  ;  see  -ation.]  The  action  of 
carrying  away  or  in  different  directions. 

1622  Malynf.s  Anc.  Law-Merch.  413  Merchants  cannot 
enter  into  consideration  of  the  quantitie  of  forreine  commo¬ 
dities  imported  at  deere  rates,  and  the  natiue  commodities 
at  lesser  rates  _  exported,  . .  by  the  disportation  whereof, 
commeth  an  euident  ouerbaliancing  of  commodities. 

+  Dispo’rter.  Obs.  [f.  Disport  v.  +  -erL] 
One  who  makes  sport  or  jests  ;  a  jester,  juggler. 

I432~5°  tr-  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV.  31  Bledgarec..callede  god 
of  disporters  [Higden  deus  joculatorum ]. 

Hence  +  Disporteress,  Obs.,  a  female  jester. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xxxvi.  (1869)  194,  I  thouhte 
she  was  a  jowgleresse  and  a  disporteresse  to  folk. 

Dispo'rting,  vbl.  s/>.  [f.  Disport  v.  +  -ingT] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Disport;  diversion,  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  sportive  action,  gambolling. 

1561  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione' s  Courtyer  1.  B,  Their  ac¬ 
customed  trade  of  disportinge  and  ordinary  recreations. 
1593  T.  Watson  Tears  of  Fancie  xxvi.  Poems  (Arb.)  19 1  It 

fdeasd  my  Mistris  once  to  take  the  aire  Amid  the  vale  of 
oue  for  her  disporting.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  11.  iv. 
(1849)  102,  I  must  fain  resign  all  poetic  disportings  of  the 
fancy.  1887  L.  Oliphant  Episodes  149  The  clumsy  dis¬ 
portings  of  a  baby  elephant. 

[Disporting  (R.,  from  Prynne),  misprint  of 
dispoiling,  Despoiling  in  Act  i  Hen.  VII.  c.  6.] 
Disptrrtive,  a.  rare.  [f.  Disport  v.  +  -ive; 
cf.  sportive .]  Inclined  to  disport ;  sportive.  Hence 
DispoTtively  adv.,  in  sport. 

1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  1,  739  (MS.)  Abel  to  him  calls 
The  sons  of  Cain  disportive  from  his  side.  1793  J.  Williams 
Auth.  Mem.  IV arren  Hastings  48  N ero  disportively  made 
Innocence  and  Merit  bleed.  1810  Morning  Herald  30  Apr., 
Tinting  the  cheeks  of  their  royal  brethren,  disportively,  as 
they  passed.  1813  T.  Busby  Lucretius  n.  353  The  fleecy 
breed,  .on  the  joyous  grass  disportive  feed. 

Dispo'rtment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -hent.]  Diver¬ 
sion,  amusement ;  =  Disport  sb. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  81  With  their  obscene  gestures 
and  meretricious  disportments.  Ibid .  150  The  enjoyment 
of  those  disportments  and  pleasures.  1894  National  Ob¬ 
server  13  Jan.  221/1  The  old-style  novelist  plunged  into 
a  Bohemia  of  love  and  debt  and  disportment. 

Disposabi'lity.  [f.  next  +  -ity.]  The  quality 
of  being  disposable  ;  ability  to  be  disposed  of. 

1830  Exaniiner  67  fi  The  disposibility  of  the  person  by 
Government  has  obviously  been  the  only  point  considered. 
*833  Fraser's  Mag.  VII.  655  What  can  bring  back  the  com¬ 
mand  and  disposability  of  back-rents,  while  the  present 
national  debt  remains.  1858  j.  Martineau  Stud.  Chr.  352 
The  ultimate  security — on  whose  disposability  in  the  last 
.resort,  .the  very  existence  of  Society  depends. 

Disposable  (dispo"-2ab’l),  a.  Also  7  dispos- 
ible,  8-9  disposeable.  [f.  Dispose  v.  +  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  disposed  or  inclined ;  inclin¬ 
able  (to  something),  rare. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.'  113  That  the  pupill  be  naturally 
inclined  to  the  art,  or  easily  disposible  thereto.  1880  [im¬ 
plied  in  Disposableness  :  see  below]. 

2.  Capable  of  being  disposed  of ;  that  may  be 
got  rid  of,  made  over,  or  dealt  with  in  some  way ; 
capable  of  being  put  to  some  use,  available ;  at 
(some  one’s)  disposal. 

1643  Prynne  Treachery  4*  Disloyalty ,  etc.  v.  85  (R.)  Most 
of  the  great  officers,  .are  hereditary,  and  not  disposable  by 
the  king,  a  1679  T.  Goodwin  IVks.  II.  iv.  124  (R.)  His  own 
mercy  and  grace  . .  the  riches  thereof  are  disposable  no  way 
but  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  creatures.  1796  Burke  R egic. 
Peace  n.  Wks.  VIII.  252  The  great  riches  . .  easily  afforded 
a  disposeable  surplus.  1812  Wellington  Disp.  26  Oct.  in 
Examiner  23  Nov.  740/2  A  very  large  proportion  . .  would 
be  disposable  for  service.  1856  Masson  Ess.,  Story  of  1770, 
233  They  were  more  disposable  as  literary  ware.  1886  Law 
Rep.  31  Ch.  Div.  276  There  must  be  some  disposable  pro¬ 
perty  under  the  settlement. 

Hence  Dispo  sableness. 

1880  H.  Macmillan  vsxSund.  Mag.  Mar.  173  A  disposable¬ 
ness  of  mind  which  fits  us  to  take  part  in  any  duty. 

Disposal  (disp<?u*zal).  [f.  Dispose  v.  +  -al  5.] 
The  act  or  faculty  of  disposing,  in  various  senses. 

+  1.  The  action  of  arranging,  ordering,  or  regu¬ 
lating  by  right  of  power  or  possession ;  control, 
direction,  management ;  esp .  Divine  control  of  the 
course  of  events  ;  ordinance,  appointment,  dispen¬ 
sation  ;  =  Disposition  3.  Obs. 

1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  3  God,  out  of  his  provi¬ 
dence  and  high  disposal.  1671  —  Samson  210  Tax  not 
divine  disposal.  1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth  (1722)  8  An  un¬ 
usual  and  miraculous  disposal  of  things.  1710  M.  Henry 
Comm.  Eccl.  iii.  14  God  changeth  his  disposals  and  yet  is 
unchangeable  in  his  Counsels. 

2.  The  action  of  disposing  of,  putting  away,  get¬ 
ting  rid  of,  settling,  or  definitely  dealing  with. 

1648  Gage  West  Itid.  xiv.  93  A  Letter  which  he  had  writ 
. .  concerning  the  disposall  of  our  persons.  1688  Col.  Rec. 
Pennsylv.  I.  235  Touching  y®  Great  Seal’s  Disposall  in  his 
absence.  1731  Gay  Let.  to  Swift  11  Apr.  in  Swift's  Lett. 
(1766)  II.  125  Directions  about  the  disposal  of  your  money. 
1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  505  The  disposal 
of  the  dead  is  always  a  question  of  difficulty.  1885  La70 
Times  LXXX.  138/1  To  devote  about  a  week  ..  at  the  end 
of  each  sitting  to  the  disposal  of  these  actions. 

3.  The  action  of  bestowing,  giving,  or  making 
over ;  bestowal,  assignment. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  265  To  his  second 
Son  he  had  given  the  Seniory  . .  with  other  subsequent  dis¬ 
posals.  1727  Pope  Th.  Var.  Subj.  in  Swift's  Wks .  (1755) 


II.  1.  229  To  use  his  credit  in  the  disposal  of  an  employment 
to  a  person  . .  fittest  for  it.  1783  Burke  Sp.  E.  India  Bill 
Wks.  IV.  120  The  disposal  by  parliament  of  any  office  de¬ 
rived  from  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

b.  Alienation,  making  over,  or  parting  with,  by 
sale  or  the  like. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  503  To  sell  some  commodities,  that 
he  had  not  yet  disposed  of. .  He  chose  rather  to  leave  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  them  to  some  Merchant  there.  1845  Stephen  Laws 
Eng.  (1874)  II.  44  The  right  of  disposal  is  suspended,  a  1855 
Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  v.  118,  I  am 
happy  that  the  speedy  disposal  of  the  pictures  will  enable 
you.  .to  settle  this  unpleasant  affair. 

4.  Power  or  right  to  dispose  of,  make  use  of,  or 
deal  with  as  one  pleases;  control,  command, 
management :  usually  in  phr.  at  ( in )  one's  disposal. 

1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  viii.  82  My  Father  being  dead, 
and  I  at  my  owne  disposall.  1667  Bp.  S.  Parker  Censure 
Platon.  Philos .  7  Though  the  biggest  portions  of  our 
felicity  be  at  our  own  disposals,  a  1698  Temple  Ess.,  Diff. 
Cond.  Life  Wks.  1731  I.  308  A  Man  m  Publick  Affairs,  is 
like  one  at  Sea  ;  never  in  his  own  Disposal,  but  in  that  of 
Winds  and  Tides.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  154  F3  A  very 
pretty  young  Lady,  in  her  own  Disposal.  1767  Blackstone 
Comm.  II.  216  The  lords,  who  had  the  disposal  of  these 
female  heiresses  in  marriage.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858) 
I.  i.  84  Sufficient  funds  having  been,  .placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government. 

5.  Arrangement,  placing  in  a  particular  order  ;  = 

Disposition  i. 

1828  Webster  s.v.  Disposal,  This  object  was  effected  by 
the  disposal  of  the  troops  in  two  lines.  1842  Fraser's  Mag. 
XXVI.  472  The  admirable  disposal  of  the  drapery.  1890 
A.  Gissing  Village  Hampden  I.  viii.  190  A  very  tasteful 
disposal  about  the  granary  of  flowers,  .and  evergreens. 

Dispose  (disp^u’z),  v.  Also  (5  dispoose,  dis- 
poyse)  ;  5-6  dys-,  6-7  des-.  [a.  OF.  dispose-r, 
rarely  desp -  (1 2-1 3th  c.  in  Hatzf.),  f.  L.  dis-,  Dis- 
1  +  poser  to  place,  lay  down  (see  Pose,  Repose)  ; 
substituted  for  L.  disponere  (which  came  down  in 
OF.  as  despondre :  see  Dispone),  by  form- associa¬ 
tion  with  inflexions  and  derivatives  of  the  latter,  as 
dispos ,  disposition ,  etc.  Cf.  Compose,  Depose.] 

X.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  place  (things)  at  proper  distances  apart  and 
in  proper  positions  with  regard  to  each  other,  to 
place  suitably,  adjust ;  to  place  or  arrange  in  a 
particular  order. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  109  (Matz.)  J?e  citee  . .  is 
disposed  }?at  ]>e  water  [>at  fallefi  dounward  . .  no  fen  make]? 
and  rennet  into  cisternes.  c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  21 
The  sterres  . .  ben  disposed  in  signis  of  bestes,  or  shape  like 
bestes^  1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  VI  (an.  3)  87  b,  Or  the 
Frencnmen  ha#  either  desposed  their  garrison,  or  appoynted 
their  lodgynges.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  257  Direc¬ 
tions  and  precepts,  how  you  should  order  and  dispose  your 
studies.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  viii.  26  Words,  well  dispost, 
\rimes  ghost,  host,  most]  Have  secrete  powre  t’  appease  in¬ 
flamed  rage.  1628  Sir  J.  Beaumont  Bosworth  F.  659  This 
done,  these  valiant  Knights  dispose  their  Blades.  1628  T. 
Spencer  Logick  248  Precepts,  which  teach  vs,  to  dispose 
arguments  in  a  Syllogisme.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  Pref.,  The  said  Terrestrial  Matter  is  disposed  into 
Strata  or  Layers.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  412  p  7  The 
different  Colours  of  a  Picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed, 
set  off  one  another.  1777  W.  Dalrymple  Trav.  Sp.  Sp  Port. 
xxvi,  The  town  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  and  hand¬ 
somely  disposed.  1790  Paley  Horae  Paul.  i.  7,  I  have  dis¬ 
posed  several  instances  of  agreement  under  separate  numbers. 
1885  Athenaeum  23  May  669/1  Verdurous  masses  of  foliage 
and  sward  disposed  with  great  simplicity  and  breadth. 

b.  To  put  into  the  proper  or  suitable  place ;  to 
put  away,  stow  away,  deposit ;  to  put  (a  number  of 
things)  each  into  the  proper  place,  distribute.  Now 
rare . 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  206  The  xxxth  day  x  pounde 
hony  dispose  In  it  wel  scommed  first,  and  use  it  soo.  1574 
tr.  Mar  tor  at' s  Apocalips  7  Seuerall  Churches,  which  are 
disposed  in  euery  towne  &  village,  according  as  mans 
necessitie  requireth.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  $  Cr.  iv.  v.  116  His 
blowes  are  wel  dispos’d  there,  Aiax.  1662  J.  Davies  tr. 
Mandelslo's  Trav.  183  The  Gold  and  Silver  is  lock'd  up  in 
Chests,  and  dispos'd  into  the  Towers  of  the  Castle.  Ibid. 
256  No  man  but  hath  at  least  two  wives,  but  dispos’d  into 
several  huts.  1685  Luttrell  Brief  R  el  A 1857)  I.  356  His 
majesties  standing  forces  . .  are  disposed  into  severall  parts 
of  this  Kingdom.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xm.  87  The  chearful 
mates  Safe  in  the  hollow  deck  dispose  the  cates.  1834 
Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  258  A  dying  lamp  was  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  niche  of  the  wall. 

+  c.  gen.  To  dispose  of,  deal  with  in  any  way. 

1590  Marlowe  2 nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  i,  Then  bring  those 
Turkish  harlots  to  my  tent,  And  I’ll  dispose  them  as  it  likes 
me  best. 

+  d.  To  place  in  a  particular  employment,  situa¬ 
tion  or  condition  ;  to  assign,  appoint.  Obs. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  132  A  gentleman  that  hath 
honest  and  discreet  seruants  dysposeth  them  to  the  encrease 
of  his  segnioryes,  one  he  appointeth  stewarde  of  his  courtes, 
an  other  ouerseer  of  his  landes.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Man¬ 
delslo's  Trav.  190  All  the  handsome  young  Damosels  . .  to 
be  dispos’d  into  his  Ladies  service.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg.  111.  768  Ye  Gods,  to  better  Fate  good  Men  dispose. 

+  2.  To  regulate  or  govern  in  an  orderly  way;  to 
order,  control,  direct,  manage,  command.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  11.  xviii.  (1495)  42  Angels 
..haue  vnder  theym  the  ordres  of  men,  and  ordeyne  and 
dyspose  theym.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  149  (Matz.) 
That  Christ  Jesus  dispoose  so  the  ballaunce,  That  Petris 
ship  be  with  no  tempest  drownyd.  1530  Palsgr.  521/1, 
I  wyll  dispose  this  mater  as  I  shall  thynke  best.  1581  Savile 
Tacitus'  Hist.  1.  lxxvii.  (1591)  43  Otho.  .disposed  the  affaires 


of  the  Empire.  1618  Chapman  Hesiod's  Georg.  1.  211  [They] 
were  such  great  fools  at  that  age  [a  hundred  years]  that 
they  Could  not  themselves  dispose  a  family.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1.  246  Be  it  so,  since  hee  Who  now  is  Sovran  can 
dispose  and  bid  What  shall  be  right.  1677  Hale  Prim. 
O  rig.  Man.  1.  i.  34  A  Regent  Principle,,  .which  may  govern 
and  dispose  it  as  the  Soul  of  Man  doth  his  Body. 

f3.  To  assign  or  deliver  authoritatively.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  xxii.  29  And  I  dispose  to  30U,  as  my 
fadir  hath  disposed  to  me,  a  rewme.  1548  Udall,  etc. 
Erasm .  Par.  Matt.  i.  21  And  I  will  dispose  a  newe  testa¬ 
ment  to  the  house  of  Judas. 

+  4.  To  bestow,  make  over,  hand  over;  to  deal 
out,  dispense,  distribute ;  —dispose  of  (sense  8).  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  20  (Matz.)  The  wiche 
gyfte  they  goodly  han  disposed.  1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  38 
If  ony  come  ovir  to  dispose  it  in  dedys  of  charite  and 
almesse.  1530  Palsgr.  521/1,  I  dispose  goodes  to  dyvers 
folkes,  je  distribue.  1623  Whitbourne  Newfoundland  89 
Hauing  disposed  away  such  fish  and  traine  oyle  as  they 
take  there  in  the  Summer  time  unto  merchants.  1679-88 
Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  II  Sp  Jos.  II  (Camden)  81  To  the 
Bp.  of  London,  to  be  by  him  disposed  to  the  poor  distressed 
inhabitants  of  the  city  . .  in  respect  of  the  extreme  hard 
weather.  1681  R.  Sheldon  Let .  in  Wood  Life  (1848)  250 
Her  father  hauing  sent  her  two  or  three  [copies]  to  dispose 
amongst  her  friends.  1710  Harley  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser. 
11.  IV.  26^  The  places  will  be  speedily  disposed,  and  the 
chiefest  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  243  The  enjoyment  during 
life,  and  the  power  of  disposing  to  whatever  person  and  in 
whatever  manner  she  pleased. 

5.  To  put  into  the  proper  frame  or  condition  for 
some  action  or  result ;  to  make  fit  or  ready ;  to  fit, 
prepare  (to  do,  or  to  or  for  something) ;  reft,  to  pre* 
pare  oneself,  get  ready,  make  preparation,  arch . 

c  1375  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  41  It  techeth  thee  how  thou  schalt 
dispose  the  to  almaner  of  goode  lyvynge.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Friar's  T:  361  Disposeth  ay  youre  hertes  to  withstonde 
The  feend.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  li.  196  Blanch- 
ardyn  . .  dysposed  him  self  for  to  retourne  ayen  toward 
Tormaday.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  i.  161  Certayn 
remedys  . .  wych  . .  schal  meruelousely  dyspose  the  partys 
also  to  receyue  cure  and  remedy.  1576  Fleming  Panopl . 
Epist.  62  Therefore  will  we  dispose  our  selves  to  suffer. 
1629  A.  Baker  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  III.  257  That  the 
prolonging  of  your  daies  maie  be  a  meane  to  dispose  you 
for  the  better  departure,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
you.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  214  He  knew  For 
Fruit  the  grafted  Pear-tree  to  dispose.  1815  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Rev.  LXXVII.  513  Those  missionaries  who  are  dis¬ 
posing  themselves  to  visit  the  Syrian  churches.  1819  Byron 
Proph.  Dante  11.  43  All  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom. 

f  b.  To  make  suitable,  adapt,  suit.  Obs. 

1602  Marston  Ant .  $  Mel.  Induct.  Wks.  1856  I.  3,  I  but 
dispose  my  speach  to  the  habit  of  my  part.  1736  Butler 
Anal.  11.  Conclusion  410  Assistance,  which  nature  enables, 
and  disposes  and  appoints  them  to  afford. 

c.  To  bring  into  a  particular  physical  or  mental 
condition :  in  pa.p>ple. ;  see  Disposed  2,  3. 

0.  To  put  into  a  favourable  mood  for  (some¬ 
thing)  5  to  give  a  tendency  or  inclination  to ;  to 
incline,  make  prone  (to  something,  or  to  do  some- 
thing). 

a.  To  incline  the  mind  or  heart  of ;  pa.  pple.  in¬ 
clined  :  see  Disposed  4.  Also  absol. 

c  1340  [see  Disposed  4].  c  1430  Stans  Puer  4  in  Babees  Bk. 
27  Dispose  ]?ou  [?ee  aftir  my  doctryne  To  all  nortur  }?i  corage 
to  encline.  1509  Pater  noster,  Ave,  Sp  Creed (W.  de  W.)  A  lj, 
A  ryght  profitable  treatyse  ..  to  dyspose  men  to  be  ver- 
tuously  occupyed  in  theyr  myndes  &  prayers.  1653  Milton 
Hirelings  Wks.  1738  I.  562  Wherof  I  promis’d  then  to  speak 
further,  when  I  should  find  God  disposing  me,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  inviting.  1735  Berkeley  Def.  Free-thvik.  in  Math. 
§  7  Wks.  1871  III.  305  Not  that  I  imagine  geometry  dis¬ 
poseth  men  to  infidelity.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  Sp  F.  III.  51 
The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  orthodox 
clergy,  had  disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  character 
of  Ambrose.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  1.  i.  29 
Circumstances  which  could  not  favourably  dispose  the  Hun 
to  new  overtures. 

b.  To  impart  a  physical  tendency  or  inclination 
to ;  pa.  pple.  inclined,  liable ;  see  Disposed  5. 
Also  absol . 

c  1380  [see  Disposed  5].  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840) 
197  (Matz.)  Satourn  disposith  to  malencolye.  1599  H. 
Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  F  viij,  In  olde  time  they  ate 
Lettuse  after  supper  ..  to  dispose  them  selves  to  sleepe. 
#1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1684)  45  The  great  Mists  and 
Dews  ..  might  dispose  the  Corn  unto  corruption.  1732 
Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  291  Such  a  state  disposeth  the 
Humours  of  the  Body  to  Heat.  1823  J.  B adcock  Dom. 
Amusem.  18  Smoke  dissolves  the  gelatine,  and  disposes  the 
meat  to  rancidity. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

7.  To  make  arrangements;  to  determine  or  con¬ 
trol  the  course  of  affairs  or  events;  to  ordain, 
appoint. 

Esp.  in  proverb  Man  proposes,  (but)  God  disposes  [tr. 

‘  Homo  proponit,  sed  Deus  disponit,’  A  Kempis  De  Imita- 
iione  1.  xix.]. 

1382  Wvclif  Ads  vii.  44  The  tabernacle  of  witnessing  was 
with  oure  fadris  in  desert,  as  God  disposide  to  hem.  1388 
—  Rev.  Pro!.,  Therfor  God  the  Fadir  ..  disposid  with  the 
Sone  and  the  Hooli  Goost  to  schewen  hem,  that  me  dredde 
hem  the  lesse.  a  1400-50  Alexander  279  Hym  . .  that  shall 
best  dispoyse  for  \>e  publyke  wele.  c  14,50  tr.  De  I mitatione 
I.  xix,  Ffor  man  purposi]?  &  god  disposi}>.  ^1500  Melusine 
xxxvi.  265  As  the  wyse  man  saith,  ‘  the  foie  proposeth  &  god 
dyspotheth*.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  (an.  8)  70  To  dis¬ 
pose  for  the  nedes  of  the  foresaied  realme.  1634  Sanderson 
Serm.  II.  302  We  have  a  proverb. .  ‘man  purposeth,  but  God 
disposeth '.  1718  Prior  Power  842  'Tis  God  who  must  dis¬ 
pose,  and  man  sustain. 
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+  b.  To  settle  matters,  make  terms.  Obs. 

1606  Shaks.  A  tit.  <5-  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  123  For  when  she  saw.  .you 
did  suspect  She  had  dispos’d  with  Csesar,  and  that  your 
rage  Would  not  be  purg’d,  she  sent  you  word  she  was  dead. 

8.  Dispose  of  (with  indirect  passive  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of ) :  +  a.  To  make  a  disposition,  ordering, 
or  arrangement  of ;  to  do  what  one  will  with ;  to 
order,  control,  regulate,  manage  :  =  sense  2.  spec. 
in  Astrol.  (see  quot.  1819). 

1566  Gascoigne,  etc.  Jocasta  in.  ii.  in  Child  Four  Plays 
(1848)  209  You  may  of  me,  as  of  your  selfe  dispose.  1582 
N.  Lichkfield  tr.  Castanheda? s  Conq.  E.  Iiid .  lxxiii.  151 
From  this  time  forward  you  may  dispose  of  your  selues, 
and  do  what  you  shall  think  best.  1599  Shaks.  Hen .  V, 
111.  iii.  49  Enter  our  Gates,  dispose  of  vs  and  ours,  For  we 
no  longer  are  defensible.  1648  Bury  Wills  (Caind.)  200 
Not  time  to  dispose  of  theire  affaires.  1692  Dryden  St. 
Euremont* s  Ess.  349  By  this,  Mistresses  dispose  of  their 
Old  Lovers  to  their  Fancy,  and  Wives  of  their  Old  Husbands. 
1819  J.  Wilson  Compl.  Diet.  Astrol.  s.v.,  A  planet  disposes 
of  any  other  which  is  in  its  house  :  thus,  if  1 7  were  in  J  he 
would  be  disposed  of  by  ]/.  In  horary  questions,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  thing  or  person  signified  by  the  planet  so 
disposed  of,  is  in  the  power  or  interest  of  the  planet  (or 
those  whom  it  signifies)  that  disposes  of  it. 

b.  To  put  or  get  (anything)  off  one’s  hands  ;  to 
put  away,  stow  away,  put  into  a  settled  state  or 
position ;  to  deal  with  (a  thing)  definitely ;  to  get 
rid  of ;  to  get  done  with,  settle,  finish.  In  recent 
use  sometimes  spec .  to  do  away  with,  i  settle  ’,  or 
demolish  (a  claim,  argument,  opponent,  etc.) ; 
also  humorously ,  to  make  away  with,  consume 
(food). 

16x0  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  225  Of  the  Kings  ship,  The 
Marriners,  say  how  thou  hast  disposd.  1632  J.  Hayward 
tr.  Biondis  Eromena  32  The  King  was,. laid  in  his  bed,  so 
would  the  Ladies  have  likewise  disposed  of  the  Queene. 
1666  Pepys  Diary  16  Aug.,  It  was  so  pleasing  a  sight  to  see 
my  papers  disposed  of.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  1, 
I’m  disposing  of  the  husband  before  I  have  secured  the 
lover.  1841  James  Brigand  xxvi,  Bernard  de  Rohan  must 
be  met  and  disposed  of  at  the  sword’s  point.  1863  A.  J. 
Horwood  Yearbks.  30-31  Edw.  I  Pref.  10  The  very  words 
of  the  Judges  in  disposing  of  the  cases  are  set  down.  1867 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  iv.  253  Several  daughters, 
who  were  of  course  well  disposed  of  in  marriage.  1873 
Tristram  Moab  x.  175  The  discovery  . .  seems  to  dispose 
of  the  claims  of  these  Dhra’as  to  be  Biblical  sites.  1879 
F.  W.  Robinson  Coward  Cotisc.  11.  vii,  Tom  disposed  rapidly 
of  two  glasses  of  sherry  and  the.  .sandwiches.  1885  Sir  R. 
Baggallay  in  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  879  The  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  sufficiently  dispose 
of  that  contention.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  July  5/1  The 
Northern  team,  batting  first,  were  disposed  of  for  192. 

c.  To  make  over  or  part  with  by  way  of  sale  or 
bargain,  sell. 

1676  Deed  Trin.  Coll,  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
II.  521  It  shalbe  lawfull  for  . .  him  . .  to  dispose  of  the  said 
two  Chambers.,  to  any  other  beside  his  kindred.  1704  Mrs. 
Ray  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  207,  I  do  intend  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  Mr.  Ray’s  books.  1774  Foote  Cozeners  11.  Wks. 
1799  II.  173,  I  am  to  be  disposed  of  by  private  contract. 
1843  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  273  A  large  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  almost  entirely  disposed  of  in  the  very 
centre  of  Spain.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  283/1  The  plaintiff 
was.  .in  possession  of  two  diamond  rings  which  he  wished 
to  dispose  of. 

+  d.  To  make  fit  or  ready  :  =  sense  5.  Obs. 

1655  Fuller  Waltham  Abby  13  He.  .acquainted  him  with 
his  dying  condition,  to  dispose  of  his  soul  for  another  world. 

+  9.  Dispose  upon  or  on :  to  dispose  of  (see 
prec.  b  and  c).  Sc.  Obs. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  iv.  166  The  lands  they  . .  dispose 
upon  to  valerous  Souldiers.  1639  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Answ.  to  Obj.  Wks.  (1711)  214  To  give  up  the  person  of 
their  prince,  to  be  disposed  on  as  a  stranger  nation  shall 
think  convenient.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min. 
Bk.  (1855)  67  To  use  and  dispose  upon  the  tymber.  1778 
W.  Robertsone  Let.  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  xii.  (1881)  374 
This  visit  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  dispose  upou 
oxen  ;  if  you  have  not  already  done  it. 

1 10.  Dispose  with  :  to  dispose  of  (see  8  c).  Obs. 

1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto’s  Trav.  1  v.  8  For  his  particular 
he  had  no  power  to  dispose  with  any  part  of  the  booty. 

Dispo'se,  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  Dispose  w.] 
The  action  or  fact  of  disposing  :  in  various  senses. 

+  1.  Arrangement,  order ;  =  Disposition  i.  Obs. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  646  He  observed  in  all 
points  a  singular  order  and  dispose. 

+  2.  The  action  of  ordering  ;  ordinance,  appoint¬ 
ment;  direction,  management:  =  Di.sposali.  Obs. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  xxxi.  §  2  (R.),  Such  is  the 
dispose  of  the  sole  disposer  of  empires,  that  they  have  their 
risings,  their  fuls,  and  their  fals.  1671  Milton  Samson  1746 
Oft  we  doubt  What  the  unsearchable  dispose  Of  Highest 
Wisdom  brings  about. 

+  3.  Power  or  right  to  dispose  of  something,  or 
deal  with  it  at  one’s  will ;  control :  =  Disposal  4. 
Esp.  in  phr.  at  ( in ,  etc.)  one  s  dispose  (very  common 
1600-1730).  Obs . 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  1.  i.  21  His  goods  confiscate  to  the 
Dukes  dispose.  1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  v.  ii,  Ye 
gods,  that.. order  all  things  at  your  high  dispose.  1610 
Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1.  325  He  was  under  the  dispose 
of  the  Generali  of  the  Footemen.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick 
219  Man  is  at  Gods  dispose,  and  all  the  other  Creatures 
are  at  Gods,  and  mans.  1631  Weever  A  tic.  Fun.  Mon.  115 
Left  to  the  dispose  and  pleasure  of  the  King.  1690  Dry¬ 
den  Don  Sebastian  v.  Wks.  1883  VII.  450  His  life’s  in  my 
dispose.  2725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  733  To  Fate’s  supreme 
dispose  the  dead  resign.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  II.  209 
Then  you’ll  have  some  time  at  your  own  Dispose. 


+  4.  The  action  of  bestowing,  making  over,  or 
dealing  out ;  bestowal,  distribution  :  cf.  Dispose 
v.  4,  Disposal  3.  Obs. 

1591  Greene  Maiden's  Dreame  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  310 
No  man  went  emptie  from  his  frank  dispose,  He  was  a  purse 
bearer  vnto  the  poore.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  261  What 
he  thoght  of  the  last  dispose  of  the  Provinces.  1673  Mar¬ 
vell  in  Collect.  Poems  249  Neglecting  to  call  for  any 
Account  of  the  Dispose  of  the  said  Treasury. 

+  5.  Mental  constitution  or  inclination ;  frame  of 
mind ;  =  Disposition  6.  Obs . 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5*  Cr.  11.  iii.  174  He  . .  carries  on  the 
streame  of  his  dispose  ..  In  will  peculiar,  and  in  selfe  ad¬ 
mission.  1609  Rowlands  Knaue  of  Clubbes  15  Meeting 
with  one  iust  of  his  owne  dispose,  With  him  he  plotted  to 
escape  his  foes.  1628  Laud  Wks.  (1847)  I.  173  ‘Peace* 
stands  for  a  quiet  and  calm  dispose  of  the  hearts  of  men. 
b.  External  manner  ;  air ;  pose.  rare. 

1601  ?Marston  Pasquil  Sf  Kath.  11.  105  More  Musick’s 
in  thy  name,  and  sweet  dispose,  Then  in  A  polios  Lyre,  or 
Orpheus  Close.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  403  He  hath  a 
person,  and  a  smooth  dispose,  To  be  suspected.  1875 
Browning  Inti  Album  21  At  the  haught  highbred  bearing 
and  dispose. 

Disposed  (disp^-zd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  vb. -f-ed1.] 

1.  Arranged, appointed, prepared,  suitably  placed, 
or  situated,  etc. :  see  Dispose  v.  i,  5. 

14. .  Lydg.  Secrees  423  Your  dispoosyd  fate.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  73  In  a  prepared  or  disposed  soule 
he  maketh  ye  fyrst  beame  of  loue  to  shyne.  1658  Baxter 
Saving  Faith  vi.  40  Adams  soul  was  created  in  a  Disposed 
or  prepared  Body.  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  73 
The  figure  and  glory  of  the  Sun  drawn  by  its  own  beams 
upon  a  disposed  cloud.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk ., 
Disposed  Quarters ,  the  distribution  when  the  camp  is 
marked  about  a  place  besieged. 

+  2.  a.  In  a  (specified)  physical,  esp.  bodily, 
condition  ;  in  a  (good  or  bad)  state  of  health  ; 
conditioned,  b.  Having  a  (particular)  bodily  con¬ 
stitution  ;  constituted,  c.  absol.  In  good  health 
or  condition;  not  indisposed.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Manciple's  Prol.  33  Thy  breeth  ful  soure 
stynketh,  That  sheweth  wel  thou  art  nat  wel  disposed. 
£1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  222  It  wole  make  a  man  yuel 
disposid  &  feuerous.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  mu.,  xxvi, 
He  is  as  fair  an  handed  man  and  wel  disposed  as  ony  is 
lyuynge.  C1477  Caxton  Jason  54  b,  The  weder  was  softe 
and  well  disposed.  1488  —  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  21  Dyuerse 
men  fallen  in  to  dyuerse  feuers  after  he  is  dysposed.  15 77 
Fenton  Gold.  Epist.  234  Whiche  made  hir  bodie  disposed, 
and  hir  minde  liuely.  1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons 
in  Lett .  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  51  Thousands  of  the  lustiest 
and  dispost  sort  of  English  people.  1662  Newcome  Diary 
(Chetham  Soc.)  39,  I  was  somew1  aguishly  disposed  all  this 
day.  1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (171 1)  35  When  the  Air 
is  so  disposed,  as  the  Stars  do  . .  look  bigger  ..  it  is  a  great 
Prognostication. 

3.  Having  a  (particular)  mental  constitution,  dis¬ 
position,  or  turn  of  mind.  fb.  absol.  Well  dis¬ 
posed,  having  a  favourable  disposition  (quot.  1577). 

c  1430  Lydg.  Hors ,  Shepe  <5*  G.  207  Alle  folke  be  nat  [lyke] 
of  condicionis,  Nor  lyke  disposyde  in  wylle,  thought,  and 
deede.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  iii.  xiii.  165  Neuer  shai  the 
euyl  disposed  man  saye  well  of  that  he  cannot  wel  vnder- 
stonde.  1564  Godly  Admon.  Decrees  Council  Trent  title-p., 
Wrytten  for.  .godlye  disposed  persons  sakes.  1577  Fenton 
Gold .  Epist.  242  The  one  disposed,  the  other  frowarde. 
1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iii.  i.  76  Seemes  he  a  Doue?  His 
feathers  are  but  borrow’d,  For  hee’s  disposed  as  the  hatefull 
Rauen.  1639  Ld.  Digby  Lett.  cone.  Rclig.  iv.  85  A  man  so 
disposed  as.  .to  leap  at  once  from  England  to  Rome.  1709 
Steele  Tatler  No.  78  IT  13,  I  require  all  sober  disposed 
persons  to  avoid  meeting  the  said  Lunatick.  1863  Fr.  A. 
Kemble  Rcsid.  in  Georgia  24  He  is  remarkably  good- 
tempered  and  well  disposed. 

4.  Inclined,  in  the  mood,  in  the  mind  (to  do 
something,  to  or  for  something).  Also  with  adverb, 
In  a  (particular)  mental  condition  or  mood  ;  well 
or  ill  disposed :  favourably  or  unfavourably  inclined 
(to,  towards ,  +  for).  See  Dispose  v.  6  a. 

C1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  ix.  24  Othir  gosteli  occupa- 
cions  after  that  thei  fele  hem  disposed,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Clerk's  T.  651  To  tempte  his  wyf,  as  he  was  first  disposed. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  159  (Matz.)  Som  man  of 
herte  disposed  to  pryde.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
xxii.  476,  I  am  dysposed  for  to  doo  the  worste  that  I  can 
agenste  hym.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  That  suche  as 
be  disposed  maye  come  to  heare  gods  worde.  1596  Shaks. 

1  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  38  To  see  how  Fortune  is  dispos’d  to  vs. 
1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  288  Who  would  have 
believed/ that  many  should  needs  be  well  disposed  for  the 
King  of  Scots?  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  542  p  4,  I  should 
be  more  severe  upon  myself  than  the  public  is  disposed  to 
be.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  I,  I.  v.  103  The  French  Cabinet 
was  strongly  disposed  for  a  Spanish  war.  1892  Gardiner 
Stud.  Hist.  Eng.  17  He  was  more  disposed  to  defend  the 
Empire  than  to  extend  it. 

J*  b.  ellipt .  Inclined  to  merriment ;  in  a  jocund 
mood.  Obs. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  11.  i.  250  Come  to  our  Pauillion, 
Boyet  is  disposde.  1593  Peele  Chron.  Edw.  I,  125,  I  pray 
let  go;  Ye  are  dispos’d  I  think,  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Custom  Countrey  1.  i,  You  are  dispos’d. 

5.  Having  a  physical  inclination  or  tendency  (to 
something,  or  to  do  something) ;  inclined,  liable, 
subject.  See  Dispose  v.  6  b. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  68  J?e  see  ..  is  moore,  and 
neer  hevene,  and  moore  disposid  to  take  li^t.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xlvi.  (1495)  889  Saltnesse  ..  makyth 
[flesshe]  the  lesse  disposyd  to  corrupcion.  1541  R.  Copland 
Guydon’s  Quest.  Chirurg .,  To  what  diseases  is  y  ’  bladder 
disposed  ?  . .  It  is  dysposed  to  opylacyons.  1758  A.  Reid  tr. 
Macqucr's  Client .  1.  12  All  similar  substances  have  ah 


Affinity  with  each  other,  and  are  consequently  disposed  to 
unite.  1886  A.  Winchell  Walks  <5*  Talks  Geol.  Field  196 
[Strata]  huffish  in  colour,  and  disposed  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

Hence  Dispo’sedly,  adv.  rare, 
c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1735)  100,  I  said,  the  Quen 
dancit  not  sa  hich  and  disposedly  as  she  did. 

Disposedness  (disp<?u‘zednes).  ff.  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disposed  ; 
inclination,  disposition. 

.1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  lxix.  423  Lo  here  . .  the 
signe  yt  we  be  wel  disposed  beforehand,  and  this  disposednes 
is  as  a  white  vn written  paper.  1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App. 
Czesar  1.  vii.  66  Their  owne  disposednesse  to  evill.  a  1691 
Boyle  Wks.  II.  236  (R.)  Want  of  leisure,  and  sometimes  of 
disposedness  to  write.  1710  Norris  Chr.  Prud.  v.  222  Dis¬ 
posedness  to  imbrace  Christianity.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan. 
Dor.  iv.  xxx,  His  passion  for  her  ..  had  left  a  certain  dull 
disposedness  which  . .  had  prompted  in  him  a  vacillating 
notion  of  marrying  her. 

+  Disposee\  rare.  [f.  Dispose  v.  +  -ee.]  One 
to  whom  something  is  ‘  disposed  ’  or  made  over. 

1826  Bentham  in  Westm.  Rev.  VI.  464  For  a  correlative 
to  it  [disposer],  an  obvious  term  is  disposee. 

t  Dispo'sement.  Obs.  [f.  Dispose  z/.  + -ment.] 
The  action  of  disposing  ;  disposition,  disposal. 

1583  Stubbes  A  nat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  56  As  though  they  . . 
had  the  world  and  the  disposement  thereof  in  their  own 
hands,  a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  II.  iv.  54  (R.)  This  order 
and  disposement  of  these  two  several  sentences.  Ibid.  156 
Above  all  such  extrinsical  contrivances  and  disposements. 

Disposer  (dispdu'zai).  ff.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  disposes,  in  various 
senses. 

1.  One  who  arranges  or  sets  in  order. 

1624  Wotton  Archit.  Pref.  (J.  s.  v.  Gatherer),  I  am  but 
a  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  mens  stuff.  1677  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  Proem.  12  The  mind  of  man  ..  is  the 
orderer  and  disposer  both  of  notions  and  things,  a  1693 
Urquhart  Rabelais  iii.  xxxiii.  278  Disposers  of  cooling 
Shades,  Composers  of  green  Arbours. 

2.  One  who  regulates  or  governs ;  a  controller, 
manager,  director,  ruler:  see  Dispose  v.  2,  7. 

c  1586  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxxxii.  vi,  Of  all  the  earth 
king,  judge,  disposer  be.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  635  My 
Author  and  Disposer,  what  thou  bidst  Unargu’d  I  obey  ; 
so  God  ordains.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  66.  1/2  The  inten¬ 
tions  of  our  Allwise  Disposer.  1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig. 
(1782)  II.  173  The  ..  sovereign  disposer  of  all  things.  1875 
Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  1.  476  Mind  was  the  disposer  and 
cause  of  all. 

3.  One  who  distributes  or  dispenses ;  a  dispenser: 
see  Dispose  v.  4. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  40  Se  that  thou  be 
founde  a  true  meke  and  faythfull  disposer  of  the  treasure  of 
thy  lorde  god.  1526  Tindale  i  Cor.  iv.  1  Ministers  of 
Christ  and  disposers  of  the  secretes  of  God.  a  1672  Graunt 
Bill  of  Mortality  (J.),  The  magistrate  is  both  the  beggar 
and  the  disposer  of  what  is  got  by  begging.  1802  Ld. 
Eldon  in  Vesey's  Rep.  VII.  74  When  money  is  given  to 
a  charity,  without  expressing  what  Charity,  there  the  King 
is  the  disposer  of  the  Charity. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  disposes  or  inclines  to 
something :  see  Dispose  v.  6. 

1864  Vambery  Trav.  Centr.  Asia  2  The  coolness  of  the 
night  in  Persia  is  a  great  disposer  to  slumber. 

5.  One  who  disposes  of  something  :  see  vb.  8. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  fyCr.  iii.  i.  95  With  my  disposer  Cressida. 

1690  Locke  Govt.  11.  vi.  (Rtldg.)  75  Free  disposers  of  them¬ 
selves  and  fortunes.  1706  Prior  Ode  to  Queen  113  t  he 
master  sword,  disposer  of  thy  pow’r.  1893  Westm.  Gaz. 
11  Mar.  9/2  If  the  disposer  be  satisfied  with  the  price 
offered  the  transaction  is  settled. 

Hence  Disposeress,  a  female  disposer. 

1648  Herrick  Hesper .,  Bcucolick  (1869)  2 6°  And  Lallage 
. .  shall  be  disposeresse  of  the  prize. 

Dispersing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dispose  v.  +  -ing  h] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dispose. 

1.  Arrangement,  suitable  or  orderly  placing  ;  see 
Dispose  v.  i.  (In  quot.  1630,  ‘  Get-up’,  attire.) 

c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xxvii,  After 
diuers  disposynges  of  men  and  after  sundry  states  . .  are 
dyuers  exercises  in  worchyng.  1570  Golding  tr.  CJiytrxus 
(title),  Postill,  or  Orderly  disposing  of  Certeyne  Epistles 
usually  read  in  the  Church.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <5- 
Commw.  91  Come,  and  behold  the  beauty  of  our  Ladies, 
and  their  disposing  at  a  night  of  solemnity.  1712  J.  James 
tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardenhig  117  Figures  and  Fountains  .. 
whose  Diversity,  as  well  in  the  disposing,  as  in  what  they 
consist  of,  yields  a  very  agreeable  Prospect  to  the  Eye. 

2.  Ordering,  control,  management,  disposal. 

1406  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  13  Seruauntys,  at  the  Dysposyng 

of  Thomas  Roos.  1530  Palsgr.  214/1  Disposyng,  adminis¬ 
tration.  1611  Bible  Prov.  xvi.  33  The  lot  is  cast  into  the 
lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.  1647 
R.  Gentilis  tr.  Malvezzi' s  Chiefe  Evetits  203  Those,  .shall 
be  at  the  Dutchesses  disposing.  1656  Artif  Handsom.  50 
margin ,  An  heart  unsatisfied  with  Gods  works  and  disposings. 

3.  Bestowal,  dispensing,  expenditure. 

1638  Dk.  Hamilton  in  H.  Papers  (Camden)  57  The  inten- 
tiounes  uhich  your  Malti  might,  .haue  had  for  the  desposing 
of  thatt  place.  1676  Deed  Trin.  Coll,  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  II.  520  The  free  disposeing  of  the  said 
two  Chambers . .  to  such  person . .  as  hee  shall  appoint.  1751 
Labelye  Westtn.  Br.  67  Frugality  in  the  disposing  of  pub- 
lick  Money. 

4.  The  action  of  making  ready  or  inclined  ;  pre¬ 
paration  ;  disposition,  inclination :  see  vb.  5,  6. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  175  Yit  disposyng 
dwelli)?  in  hem  to  make  hem  J>enke  amys.  14..  Lydg. 
Secrees  1206  Phebus  causith  dysposyng  to  gladness.  1611 
Bible  Prov.  xvi.  1  The  preparations  [marg.  disposings]  of 
the  heart,  .are  from  the  Lord. 
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Dispersing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disposes,  in  various  senses  :  see  the  verb. 

Of  (in)  disposing  mind  or  memory  :  so  sound  in  mind  and 
memory  as  to  be  capable  of  making  a  will. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  i.  x.  15  Surely  God  that  made 
disposing  Nature,  knows  her  better,  than  imperfect  man.  j 
1648  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  200  In  full  vnderstanding  and 
memory,  and  of  a  disposeing  and  testamentary  mind.  1649 
Ibid.  220,  I  Mary  Chapman  ..  being  in  disposeing  memorie.  j 
1797  Burke  Will  in  Wks.  (1842)  I.  38,  I,  Edmund  Burke  . .  j 
being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  do  make  my  last  will 
and  testament.  1803  Chenevix  in  Phil.  Trans,  XCIII.  304 
Disposing  affinity,  and  assimilation. 

Hence  Dispo1  singly  adv.y  in  a  disposing  way. 

1625  Br.  Mountagu  Appeale  to  C&sar  1.  ix.  94  Christians 
doe  hold  and  beleeve  it  too,  \_Deum  ire  per  omnes ]  but  dis- 
posingly,  etc.  in  his  providence. 

t  Dispo'sit,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  L.  disposit -  ppl. 
stem  of  disponere  to  dispose  :  perh.  immediately 
after  disposition .]  trans.  To  dispose,  incline. 

1661  Oy\n\\\.i.Scepsis  Sci.  xiv.  (1665)81  Some  constitutions 
are  genially  disposited  to  this  mental  seriousness. 

f  Dispcrsitate,  v.  Obs .  rare,  [erron.  form  for 
Depositate,  through  confusion  with  Dispose  vi] 
trans.  To  deposit. 

1650  Howell  Girafh's  Rev.  Naples  1.  44  Two  boxes  full 
of  Gold  . .  were  taken  and  dispositated  upon  account  in  the 
Kings  bank. 

Disposition  (disp^zrjan).  [a.  F.  disposition, 
OF.  also  -icion  (12th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  disposi- 
tidn-em ,  n.  of  action  from  disponere  to  Dispone. 
Not  derivationally  related  to  Dispose,  but  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  from  an  early  period  in  OFr.,  by 
contact  of  form,  and  adoption  of  - poser  as  virtual 
representative  of  L.  - pdnere  :  cf.  Composition.] 

I.  The  action  or  faculty  of  disposing,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  disposed. 

1.  The  action  of  setting  in  order,  or  condition  of 
being  set  in  order ;  arrangement,  order ;  relative 
position  of  the  parts  or  elements  of  a  whole. 

1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  24  It  comes  of  the  divers 
disposition  of  the  clouds.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Annot., 

In  the  natural  disposition  of  numbers  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i.  (1723)  156  The 
Disposition  of  the  Strata.  1713  Swift  Frenzy  of  J.  Denny 
Wks.  1755  III.  1.  139,  I  then  took  a  particular  survey  of . . 
the  furniture  and  disposition  of  his  apartment.  1756  Burke 
Subl.  <$•  B.  11.  xii,  Stonehenge,  neither  for  disposition  nor 
ornament,  has  anything  admirable.  1827  Steuart  Pla7iters 
G.  (1828)  15  Single  Trees  and  Bushes,  in  groups  and  open 
dispositions.  1865  Geikie  Seen,  Geol.  Scot.v i.  122  Looking 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Highland  glens  and  straths. 

f  b.  Relative  position ;  situation  ,(of  one  thing). 

Obs. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydoris  Quest.  Chirurg.,  Where  is  the 
dysposicion  of  the  yerde?  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's 
Gardening  99  That,  .the  Tracing-Pin  be  constantly  held  in 
the  same  Disposition,  without  varying  its  Point.  1750  tr. 
Leonardus '  Mirr.  Stones  102  Effestis  . .  being  opposed  to 
the  Sun,  kindles  Fire  in  Matter  put  in  a  Disposition  for  it. 

c.  Rhet.  and  Logic .  The  due  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  an  argument  or  discussion. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  x.  i,  The  second  parte  of  crafty 
Rethoryke  Maye  well  be  called  Disposicion.  1553T.W1LSON 
Rhet.  (1567)  82  a,  Inuencion  helpeth  to  finde  matter,  and  Dis¬ 
posicion  serueth  to  place  argumentes.  1628  T.  Spencer 
Logick  13.  1788  Howard  Roy.  Cycl.  II.  715  Disposition ,  in 

Logic,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  put  the 
ideas,  operations,  and  arguments,  which  we  have  formed 
concerning  our  subject,  into  such  an  order  as  is  fittest  to 
gain  the  clearest  knowledge  of  it,  to  retain  it  longest,  and 
to  explain  it  to  others  in  the  best  manner ;  the  effect  of  this 
is  called  method. 

d.  Arch.,  tic.  The  due  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  building,  esp.  in  reference  to  the  general 
design  :  see  quots. 

1624  Wotton  Archil.  (1672)  14,  I  may  now  proceed  to  the 
Disposition  thereof  [i.e.  of  the  matter],  which  must  form  the 
Work.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Disposition,  .in  Archi¬ 
tecture,  is  the  just  placing  of  all  the  several  Parts  of  a 
Building,  according  to  their  proper  Order,  c  1850  Rudirn. 
Navig.  (Weale)  115  Disposition  ;  a  draught  or  drawing 
representing  the  several  timbers  that  compose  the  frame  of 
the  ship,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  disposed  with  respect 
to  the  ports,  &c.  1876  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archil.  Gloss.j  Dis - 
position ,  one  of  the  essentials  of  architecture.  It  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  design  by  means  of  ichnography 
(plan),  orthography  (section  and  elevation^,  and  scenography 
(perspective  view).  1886  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  III. 
247  The  general  inclosure  within  walls,  the  disposition  into 
courts,  .all  have  their  analogies,  .in  the  monastic  buildings. 

e.  Mil.  See  2  b. 

2.  Arrangement  (of  affairs,  measures,  etc.),  esp.  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose ;  plan,  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  condition  or  complexion  of  affairs. 

1382  Wyclif  ProzK  xxiv.  6  For  with  disposicioun  me  goth 
in  to  bataile  J  and  helthe  shal  ben  wher  ben  many  counseilis. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  237,  I  craue  fit  disposition  for  my 
Wife.  .With  such  Accomodation  and  besort  As  leuels  with 
her  breeding.  1712  Budgell  Sped.  No.  404  V  1  In  the 
Dispositions  of  Society,  the  civil  Oeconomy  is  formed  in 
a  Chain  as  well  as  the  natural.  1736  Butler  Anal.  Introd. 
Wks.  1874  I.  8  To  judge  what  particular  disposition  of 
things  would  be  most,  .assistant  to  virtue.  1814  tr.  Klap¬ 
roth's  Trav.  3  My  dispositions  for  the  journey  would  soon 
have  been  completed.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  317 
To  observe  . .  those  secret  dispositions  of  events  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  great  changes. 

b.  Mil.  The  arrangement  of  troops  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  military  operation  :  a.  (from  sense  1) 


their  actual  arrangement  in  the  field  ;  b.  (from 
sense  2)  their  distribution,  allocation,  destination, 
etc. ;  pi.  military  preparations  or  measures. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  37  Having  viewed  the  ill 
disposition  of  the  Campe.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  II.  iv.  257  The  Persian  troops  had  been  used  to 
engage  24  men  in  depth,  but  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  change 
that  disposition.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <$■  F.  I.  xxiv.  684  The 
military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  contrived. 
1799  Stuart  in  Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  116,  I  have  made 
a  disposition  to  defend  my  position.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  605  Having  observed  the  disposition  of  the  royal 
forces.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  242  Fabius  made 
all  his  dispositions  to  repel  the  attempt  to  force  a  passage, 
c.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk. ,  Disposition ,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  ship’s  company  for  watches,  quarters,  reefing, 
furling,  and  other  duties. 

3.  Ordering,  control,  management ;  direction, 
appointment;  administration, dispensation ;  =  Dis¬ 
posal  1.  (Cf.  Dispose  v.  2,  7.)  arch. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  n.  477  (526)  O  god  ]?at  at  hi  dis¬ 
posicioun  Ledest  \>e  fyn  by  Iuste  purueyaunce  Of  euery 
wyght.  1382  Wyclif  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18  Forsothe  Joiada 
sette  prouostis  in  the  hous  of  the  Lord  . .  after  the  disposi- 
cyoun  [1388  by  the  ordynaunce]  of  Dauid.  1520  Caxton's 
Chron.  Eng.  v.  56  b/2  To  submytte  hym  to  the  dyposycyon 
of  God.  1530  Palsgr.  214/1  Disposytion,  disposition , 
govuerncmctit,  ordre.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  vii.  53 
Whoreceiued  the  Law  by  the  disposition  of  [so  1611  :  R.  V. 
as  it  was  ordained  by  ( marg .  or,  as  the  ordinance  of)] 
Angels,  and  haue  not  kept  it.  1661  Bramhall  fust  Vind. 
ii.  6  Which  things  by  the  just  disposition  of  Almighty  God, 
fell  out  according  to  the  . .  desires  of  these  holy  persons. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xii.  262  This  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  disposition  of  Providence.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th. 
in.  §  14.  5-3  Inexpressibly  thankful  to  receive  this  Law  by 
the  disposition  of  Angels. 

4.  The  action  of  disposing  of,  putting  away,  get¬ 
ting  rid  of,  making  over,  etc.  (see  Dispose  v.  8)  ; 
bestowal ;  spec,  in  Law ,  the  action  of  disponing ; 
bestowal  or  conveyance  by  deed  or  will. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  269  She  [i.  e.  Nature]  preferreth  no 
degree  As  in  the  disposicion  Of  bodely  complexion,  c  1532 
Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1065  Touchyng  the  disposi¬ 
cion  of  is  goodnes  [ses  biens ]  after  his  deth.  1577-87  Holin- 
shed  Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  340  The  disposition  of  officis 
vacand.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  497  T  2  The  wanton  dis¬ 
position  of  the  favours  of  the  powerful.  1795  Wythe  Decis. 
Virginia  5  His  wife  could  make  no  disposition  of  the  personal 
estate.  1861  W.  Bell  Did.  Lazv  Scot.  292  A  disposition  is 
an  unilateral  deed  of  alienation,  by  which  a  right  to  property, 
either  heritable  or  moveable,  is  conveyed.  1884  Sir  J.  Bacon 
in  Lazv  Rep.  27  Ch.  Div.  47  The  point  which  is  said  to  remain 
for  disposition  when  the  case  is  heard. 

b.  Power  of  disposing  of ;  disposal,  control  : 
esp.  in  phrase  at  ( in ,  etc.)  one's  disposition  ( =  Dis¬ 
posal  4) . 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  2  Aprochen  gan  the  fatal 
destyne  That  Ioues  hath  in  disposicioun.  1406  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)  13  At  the  dysposicion  of  myn  Executours.  1529  Cdl. 
Wolsey  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  12  Yf  I  may  have 
the  free  gyft  and  dyssposycion  of  the  benefyees.  1673 
Temple  Ess.  Irela7id  Wks.  1731  I.  no  The  Lieutenants 
of  Ireland  since  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  Time  have  had 
little  in  their  Disposition  here.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  fy  F.  I. 
xii.  255  The  choice  of  action  or  of  repose  is  no  longer  in 
our  disposition,  i860  Trench  Serm.  West77i.  Abb.  iii.  31 
[He]  had  at  his  disposition  no  inconsiderable  sums  of  money. 

II.  The  way  or  manner  in  which  a  thing  has 
been  disposed,  or  is  situated  or  constituted. 

f  5.  Astrol.  a.  The  situation  of  a  planet  in  a  horo¬ 
scope,  as  supposed  to  determine  the  nature  or  for¬ 
tune  of  a  person,  or  the  course  of  events.  Obs . 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  699  Astrology,  Quhar-throu 
clerkis  . .  May  knaw  coniunctione  of  planetis  . .  And  of  the 
hevyn  all  halely  How  J>at  be  disposicioune  Suld  apon 
thingis  virk  heir  doune.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt's  T.  229  Som 
wikke  aspect  or  disposition  Of  Saturne.  c  1590  Marlowe 
Faust.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  88/1  A  book  where  I  might  see  all  . . 
planets,  .that  I  might  know  their  motions  and  dispositions. 

+  b.  The  state  of  being  ‘  disposed  of*  (see  Dis¬ 
pose  v.  8  a).  Obs. 

1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  lxxxii.  447  See  if  the  more  pon¬ 
derous  Planet  of  the  two,  that  is,  the  receiver  of  the  Dis¬ 
position  be  in  any  angle  but  the  fourth. 

+  c.  The  nature  or  constitution  of  a  planet  or 
sign,  in  relation  to  its  alleged  influence  or  effects. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  701  Mercurie  loueth  wysdam 
and  science  And  Venus  loueth  ryot  and  dispence.  And  for 
hire  diuerse  disposicioun,  Ech  falleth  in  otheres  exaltacioun. 
x393  Gower  Coif.  III.  114  His  nativite  Hath  take  upon 
the  proprete  Of  Martis  disposicion. 

6.  Natural  tendency  or  bent  of  the  mind,  esp.  in 
relation  to  moral  or  social  qualities ;  mental  con¬ 
stitution  or  temperament ;  turn  of  mind. 

Possibly  of  astrological  origin :  cf.  the  description  of 
dispositions  as  saturnine ,  jovial ,  martial ,  venereal ,  mer¬ 
curial. 

1387  Trevisa  Higdeit  (Rolls)  III.  113  (Matz.)  Nou3t  by 
chaungynge  of  body,  but  by  chaungynge  of  disposicioun  of 
wit  and  of  semynge.  1393  Gower  Co7if.  III.  19  After  the 
disposition  Of  glotony  and  dronkeship.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 
51  If  suche  prophesies  and  influence  of  the  seide  constel- 
lacions  might  be  trew,  yet  . .  havyng  a  clene  soule,  may 
turne  the  contrarie  disposicion  that  jugement  of  constel- 
lacion  or  prophesies  signified.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 
266  Men  of  honeste  and  vertuous  disposition.  1678  Wanley 
Woiid .  Lit.  World  v.  ii.  §  81.  472/2  A  man  he  was  of  a 
fierce,  bloody,  and  faithless  disposition.  1779  J.  Moore 
ViezuSoc.  Fr.  (1789)  I.  xvii.  128  Congenial  with  the  phlegm 
and  saturnine  dispositions  of  the  English.  1837  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  108  The  belief.. that  the  motions 


of  the  stars,  and  the  dispositions  and  fortunes  of  men,  may 
come  under  some  common  conceptions  and  laws.  1841 
James  Brigand  i,  His  disposition  was  naturally  cheerful 
and  bright. 

7.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  disposed,  inclined, 
or  '  in  the  mind  ’  ( to  something,  or  to  do  something)  ; 
inclination  (sometimes  =  desire,  intention,  purpose); 
state  of  mind  or  feeling  in  respect  to  a  thing  or 
person  ;  the  condition  of  being  (favourably  or  un¬ 
favourably)  disposed  towards .  (In  pi.  formerly 
sometimes  =  Mental  tendencies  or  qualities;  hence 
nearly  =  sense  6.) 

x393  Gower  Conf.  III.  62  They  take  logginge  in  the  town 
After  the  disposition  Where  as  him  thoughte  best  todwelle. 
1461  Pastoii  Lett.  No.  408  II.  35  If  thei  do  it  of  her  owne 
disposicion.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  11b,  He 
requireth  but  onely  a  disposicyon  in  the  persone  . .  that  he 
be  repentaunt.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  iv.  i.  113  But  come, 
now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  comming-on  dis¬ 
position.  1625  Meade  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  199 
Those  . .  that  know  best  her  dispositions  are  very  hopefull 
his  Majestie  will  have  power  to  bring  her  to  his  own 
religion.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Uiid.  11.  xxiii.  (1695)  156 
Testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry.  1754 
Chatham  Lett.  Nephezu  iv.  28  Go  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the 
admirable  dispositions  you  have  towards  all  that  is  right 
and  good.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Life  m  Wilds  ix.  12 1 
There  was  a  general  disposition  to  remain.  1887  Ruskin 
Prxterita  II.  253  A  pleasant  disposition  to  make  the  best 
of  all  she  saw. 

+  b.  A  frame  of  mind  or  feeling  ;  mood,  humour. 

1726-7  Swift  Gulliver  1.  i.  31,  I  rose  up  with  as  melan¬ 
choly  a  disposition  as  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  1749  Fielding 
Tom  fones  x.  iii,  The  footmen,  .were  in  a  different  disposi¬ 
tion.  1764  Foote  Patroii  hi.  Wks.  1799  I.  356  If  he  is 
admitted  in  his  present  disposition,  the  whole  secret  will 
certainly  out. 

+  8.  Physical  constitution,  nature,  or  permanent 
condition.  Obs. 

c  1477  Caxton  faso7t  41b,  If  ye  juge  the  disposicion  of 
my  body  after  the  colour  of  my  face  ye  be  gretly  abused. 
1555  Eden  Decades  29  Rather  by  the  disposition  of  the 
earthe  then  constitucion  of  heauen.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  365  Considering  the  weake  disposition  of  your  bodie. 
1:635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  11.  xiv.  224  Hippocrates 
pronounced  the  people  of  the  North  to  be  of  a  leane  and  dry 
disposition.  1726  Leoni  Albei’ti  s  Archit.  I.  3/2  A  constant 
unchangeable  Disposition  of  Air  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
World.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Client.  (1814)  261  The 
disposition  of  trees  may,  however,  be  changed  gradually  in 
many  instances. 

9.  Physical  aptitude,  tendency,  or  inclination 
(to  something,  or  to  do  something). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xix.  (1495)  65  To  make 
the  wytte  of  smellynge  perfyte  it  nedyth  to  haue.. good 
dysposicions  in  the  nosethryllis.  1541  R.  Copland  Galycti's 
Terap.  2  Aiij,  We  shall  treate  in  this  present  boke  the 
dysposycyons  which  augmenteth  the  vlcere.  1552  Huloet, 
Disposition  to  slepe  or  wake,  cataphora.  1654  Z.  Coke 
Logick  (1657)  32  Disposition,  .sometimes  it  is  largely  used 
for  all  fitness  to  anything  . .  as  when  water  waxetli  warm, 
it  is  said  to  have  a  disposition  to  heat.  1791  Hamilton 
Berthollet's  Dyevig  I.  1.  11.  i.  120  The  different  dispositions 
of  wool,  silk,  etc.  to  unite  with  the  colouring  particles. 
1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Obs.  97  The  disposition  to  form 
wens  prevails  frequently  in  many  parts  of  the  body  at  the 
same  time. 

f  b.  Aptness  or  capacity  for  doing  something  ; 
aptitude,  skill.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  27  Yet  did  he  admire  their 
order,  .their  disposition  to  handle  the  pike,  and  their  strict 
obedience.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.,  Montriul  (1775)  I. 
37  You  can  shave,  and  dress  a  wig  a  little,  La  Fleur!— He 
had  all  the  dispositions  in  the  world. 

f  10.  Physical  condition  or  state ;  state  of 
bodily  health.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc’ s  Cirnrg.  103,  I  foond  he  sike  of  bettere 
disposicioun.  .&  he  spak  bettere.  1541  R.  Gotland  Calyon's 
Terap.  2  B  iv  b,  Of  other  vlceres  wherin  no  corrupte  affection 
or  dysposition  (that  the  Grekes  call  Cacoetes)  is  adioyned. 
1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  A  nn.  vi.  vi.  130  Cocceius  N  erua 
..being  in  perfect  disposition  of  body,  resolued  with  him 
selfe  to  die.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Habitude ,  L' habitude  die 
corps,  the  estate,  plight,  liking,  or  disposition  of  the  bodie. 
1633  T.  Stafeord  Pac.  Hib.  xxx.  (1821)  506  Being  surprised 
by  an  ill  disposition  of  health.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of 
Diet  370  An  inflammatory  Disposition  of  the  Coat  of  the 
Nerve. 

+  b.  Normal  or  natural  condition  (of  mind  or 
body).  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  indisposition  —  deranged 
condition.) 

1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  58  As  soone  as  a  membre  is 
brou3t  to  his  kyndeli  disposicioun.]  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  19  This  solitarinesse  is  profitable  and 
necessary  for  the  disposition  of  the  minde,  so  verie  often  is 
it  hurtfull  to  the  health  of  the  bodie.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
BiondHs  Eromena  36  The  Pilot,  seeing  him  restored  to  his 
disposition,  caused  [etc.]. 

Disposi'tional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

Relating  to  disposition. 

1846  Worcester  cites  J.  Johnson. 

Dispositioned  (dispozi-jond),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ED  “.]  Having  a  (specified)  disposition  or 
turn  of  mind. 

1646  Saltmarsh  Smoke  in  the  Tet7tple  27  Not  so  unlike 
and  contrary  dispositioned  and  natured  as  you  pretend. 
1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  88  Happy  in  a  sweet 
disposition^,  and  a  modest  wife.  1767  H.  Brooke  Fool  of 
Qual.  (1859)  II*  x5°  (D.)  Lord  Clinton  was  indeed  sweetly 
dispositioned  by  nature.  1804  J.  Larwood  No  Gu7i  Boats  9 
An  Assassin  . .  dispositioned  for  midnight  murder.  1826 
R.  H.  Froude  Re7n.  (18^8)  I.  31  A  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  good-dispositioned  men. 
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Dispositive  (dispp’zitiv),  a.  (sb.)  [In  Caxton 
a.  F.  dispositif  -ive  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad. 
L.  type  *dispositiv-us,  f.  disposit-us ,  pa.  pple.  of 
disponfre  to  Dispose  :  see  -ive.  In  later  use  prob. 
immed.  from  L.  or  on  L.  analogies.] 

A.  adj '.  + 1.  Characterized  by  special  disposi¬ 
tion  or  appointment.  Obs.  rare. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  127  b/i  It  is  said  that  thys  lyght 
was  dispositif  sodayne  and  celestyall. 

2.  That  has  the  quality  of  disposing  or  inclining : 
often  opposed  to  effective ,  and  so  nearly  =  prepara¬ 
tory,  conducive,  contributory:  cf.  B.  1. 

1612  W.  Sclater  Chr.  Strength  13  Papists  ..  allow  to 
nature  a  power  dispositiue,  and  ability  to  prepare  it  selfe  to 
regeneration.  1616  Brent  tr.  Sarpt  s  Hist.  Counc .  Trent 
(1676)  222  They  did.  .deny  all  effective  or  dispositive  virtue 
in  the  Sacraments.  1624  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  546  Some 
causes  are  dispositiue,  adiuuant,  or  impetrant.  1710  J. 
Norris  Chr.  Prud.  ii.  80  That  which  makes  a  man  act 
Prudently . .  (in  a  remote  and  dispositive  sense).  1894  Tablet 
20  Jan.  86  This  new  learning  continued,  by  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
positive  logic,  to  educate  the  English  mind. 

3.  Having  the  quality  or  function  of  directing, 
controlling,  or  disposing  of  something  ;  relating  to 
direction,  control,  or  disposal. 

Dispositive  clause  (3V.  Law ) :  the  clause  of  conveyance  in 
a  deed,  by  which  the  disposition  of  the  property  (see  Dis¬ 
position  4)  is  expressed. 

1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  29  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  King  Edward  to  collate  [the  Crown],  .by  any 
dispositiue  and  testamentary  will.  1684  Bates  Duty  of 
Resignation  (R.)  Without  ..  his  dispositive  wisdom  and 
power,  the  whole  frame  would  disband  and  fall  into  cop- 
fusion.  1726  Ayliffe  Par  ergon  28  Sentences  wherein 
dispositive  and  enacting  Terms  are  made  Use  of.  1832 
Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  xliv.  781  When  [the  law]  leaves 
a  certain  latitude  to  the  parties,  it  is  called  dispositive  or 
provisional;  being  to  take  effect  only  in  case  no  disposi¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  parties  themselves.  1861  W.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  294/2  All  the  other  clauses  of  the  deed  are 
merely  auxiliary,  or  subservient  to  the  dispositive  clause, 
to  which  they  are  intended  to  give  effect.  1868  Act  31-32 
Viet.  c.  101  Sched.  B.  No.  1  After  the  inductive  and  dis¬ 
positive  clauses,  the  deed  may  proceed  thus. 

+  4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  natural  disposition  or 
inclination.  Obs. 

1656  Artif.  Handsom.  84  Not  to  be  reduced  to  any  rules 
or  bounds  of  reason  and  religion  ;  no,  not  under  any  inten- 
tionall  piety,  and  habituall  or  dispositive  holinesse.  1681 
Baxter  Apol.  Nonconf.  Min.  124  Want  of  dispositive 
willingness  or  of  a  right  will. 

f  B.  sb.  Obs.  rare. 

1.  Something  that  disposes  or  inclines  (see  A.  2). 

1629  H.  Burton  Babel  no  Bethel  33  Their  faith  [is]  but  as 
a  preparatiue  or  dispositiue  to  justification.  ^ 

2.  A  dispositive  document,  law,  or  clause  (see 
A.  3)- 

1677  Temple  Let.  to  Coventry  Wks.  1731  II.  431  There 
was  one  essential  Default  in  the  very  Dispositive ;  which 
was,  The  Omission  of  that  Clause. 

Dispcrsitively,  adv.  ?  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dispositive  manner. 

+ 1.  By  way  of  or  in  regard  to  disposition,  inclin¬ 
ation,  or  tendency:  opposed  to  effectively ,  actually ; 
sometimes  nearly  =  Potentially.  Obs . 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  50  If  a  constellacion  or  prophesie  signi¬ 
fied  that  suche  a  yere  . .  there  shulde  falle  werre,  pestilence 
or  deerthe  of  vitaile  to  a  contree.  .it  is  said  but  dispositiflie 
and  not  of  necessitie  or  certente.  c  1624  Lushington  Resurr. 
Serin.  in  PJienix  (1708)  II.  489  Not  to  organize  the  body 
(it  was  not  dismembred  nor  any  way  corrupted,  not  so  much 
as  *  in  fieri  * — no,  not  dispositively).  1630  Donne  Semi. 
(1632)  39  Prayer  actually  accompanied  with  shedding  of 
teares,  and  dispositively  in  a  readines  to  shed  blood  . .  in 
necessary  cases.  1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  ix.  124 
That  axiome  in  Philosophy,  that  the  generation  of  one  thing, 
is  the  corruption  of  another,  although  it  be  substantially  true 
concerning  the  forme  and  matter,  is  also  dispositively  veri¬ 
fied  in  the  efficient  or  producer.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  92 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  Parent  be  virtually  and  dispositively 
at  present  a  Believer.  1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  $  Qual. 
(1667)  32  If  there  were  no  sensitive  Beings,  those  Bodies 
that  are  now  the  Objects  of  our  Senses,  would  be  but  dis¬ 
positively,  if  I  may  so  speak,  endowed  with  Colours,  Tasts, 
and  the  like,  and  actually  but  onely  with  those  more 
Catholick  affections  of  Bodies,  Figure,  Motion,  Texture,  &c. 
+  2.  In  a  way  that  disposes.  Obs. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  81  And  thus  touched  with 
pleasant  heates  . .  they  began  to  boyle  and  kindle  my  colde 
feare,  and  dispositively  to  adopt  my  altered  heate  to  sincere 
love. 

t  3.  At  the  disposition  of  some  controlling  power. 
1616  R.  Carpenter  Past.  Charge  42  Euery  instrument 
worketh  dispositively  at  the  command  of  the  principall 
agent. 

Dispositor  (disivzitaa).  Astrol.  [a.  L.  dis- 
positor  disposer,  arranger,  agent-n.  from  disponere : 
see  Dispose.  Cf. OF.  dispositor ,  -eur,  -our  (Oresme, 
14th  c.)]  A  planet  that  ‘  disposes  of’  another  (see 
Dispose  v.  8  a) ;  ‘  the  lord  of  a  sign  in  its  relation 
to  another  planet’. 

1398  G.  C.  Math.  Phis.  App.  in  Dariot's  Astrolog.  F.  iv  a, 
The  qualitie  and  nature  of  the  disease,  .generally,  .is  to  bee 
iudged  of  the  nature  of  the  signe  of  the  6  house,  and  the 
dispositor  thereof.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  141  For  the 
lanets  (that  lord  it)  are  benefick,  fortified  in  their  proper 
ouses . .  influences,  irradiations,  significators,  dispositors, 
promissors.  1819  Jas.  Wilson  Comfil.  Diet.  Astrol.,  Dis¬ 
positor,  that  planet  which  disposes  of  another. 

t  Dispo’sitory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  disposil- 
ppl.  stem  of  disponere  to  dispose  :  see  -oky.]  Ilav- 
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ing  the  quality  of  disposing,  fitting,  or  inclining : 
=  Dispositive  a.  2. 

1629  H.  Burton  Babel  no  Bethel  103  Preparatory  and 
dispository  workes  to  Justification.  1641  Heylin  Hist. 
Episc.  1.  (1657)  66  A  dispository  power. 

||  Dispo'sitrix.  L.  fem.  of  dispositor = she  that 
disposes  or  arranges.  In  quot.  used  attrib.  =  Dis¬ 
posing,  dispositive. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  388  If  it  he  so,  that  the 
gubernatrix  and  dispositrix  mind  do  thus  dispose  althings. . 
[on  p.  473  the  same  passage  is  rendered  ‘  gubernative  dis¬ 
positive  mind ']. 

f  Disposories,  sb.  pi.,  var.  desposories,  Despon- 
sobies  [Sp.  desposorios~\  Obs.,  betrothal. 

1623  Earl  of  Bristol  Let.  28  Dec.  in  Heylin! s  Land  1. 
ii.  (1668)  115  Letters  which  she  intended  to  have  written 
the  day  of  her  disposories  to  the  Prince  her  Husband. 

Dispossess  (dispJze's),  v.  fad.  OF.  despos- 
sesser  to  dispossess  (in  Godef.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  + 
possesser  to  Possess.  Cf.  the  parallel  med.L.  dis- 
possidere ,  16th  c.  F.  desposseder,  mod.F.  dtposseder. 
For  the  development  of  sense  2,  2  b,  cf.  Possess.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  (any  one)  out  of  possession  ;  to 
strip  of  possessions ;  to  dislodge,  disseise,  oust. 

1565  Child  Marriages  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  136  The  said  Roberte 
held  possession  in  the  said  house  till  he  was,  bie  order  of 
Lawe,  dispossessed.  1595  Shaks.  'John  1.  i.  131  Shal  then 
my  fathers  Will  be  of  no  force,  To  dispossesse  that  childe 
which  is  not  his.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vn.  142  The  seat  Of 
Deitie  supream,  us  dispossest  He  trusted  to  have  seis’d. 
1765  H.  Walpole  Otranto  iii.  (1798)  49  His  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  too  powerful  for  the  house  of  Vicenza 
to  dispossess  them.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  hid.  II.  229 
They  were  dispossessed  by  the  Arghuns  of  Sind,  who  were, 
in  their  turn,  expelled  by  Prince  Camran. 

b.  To  deprive  (any  one)  of  the  possession  of  { a 
thing). 

1494  Fabyan  Citron,  vii.  536  Y0  Sarazyns  at  this  Journey 
were  not  dispossessyd  of  y°  cytie  of  Thunys.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  273  Neverthelesse,  I  am  not  dispossessed  of 
hope.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  11.  iv.  22  Why  doe’s  my 
bloud  thus  muster  to  my  heart,  .dispossessing  all  my  other 
parts  of  necessary  fitnesse?  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  1. 299 
Let  a  foreign  body  dispossess  water  of  its  coldness.  1845  S. 
Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II.  389  The  empire,  .seemed  to 
be  regarded  as  already  dispossessed  of  all  its  rights. 

refl.  1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  11.  xii.  278  To  dis¬ 
possesse  them  selues  of  all  that  euer  thei  haue.  1595  Shaks. 
John  iv.  iii.  23  The  king  hath  dispossest  himselfe  of  vs. 
1849  Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  1.  viii.  117  We  have  also  dis¬ 
possessed  ourselves  of  belief  in  the  reality  of  retribution. 

fc.  with  fromyoutof\  To  drive  out  [from  a 
possession) ;  to  expel,  banish.  Obs. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  272  Having  dispossessed 

F.  from  his  charge,  he  began  [etc.].  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii. 
28  Who.  .will,  .quite  dispossess  Concord  and  law  of  Nature 
from  the  Earth.  1679  J.  Smith  Narrat.  Pop.  Plot  Ded. 
Bb,  Might  your  Popish  Adversaries  but  once,  .dispossess 
you  out  of  the  hearts  of  your  Subjects.  1772  A  nn.  Reg. 
42/1  To  make  use  of  force,  in  dispossessing  our  people  from 
Port  Egmont. 

+  d.  With  double  obj.  (of  omitted).  Obs.  rare ~1. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  1.  i.  138, 1  will  choose  Mine  heyre  from 
forth  the  Beggars  of  the  world  And  dispossesse  her  all. 

+  2.  To  cast  out  (the  evil  spirit  by  which  any  one 
is  possessed)  ;  to  exorcize.  Obs. 

1618  Rowlands  Sacred  Mem .  34  Helpe,  helpe,  haue  mercy, 
dispossesse  this  fiend.  1683  Hickes  Case  Inf  Bapt.  53  The 
true  Disciples  of  Christ  did  then  dispossess  Devils.  1775 
H.  Farmer  Demoniacs  N.  T.  i.  vii.  142  Writers,  who  . .  re¬ 
present  the  devil  as  being  every  day  dispossessed  by  Chris¬ 
tians. 

b.  To  rid  (the  possessed  person)  of  (an  evil 
spirit) ;  to  free  from  demoniacal  possession. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  1.  65  There  are  many  possessed 
men  in  those  parts,  .who  being  dispossessed  of  the  vneleane 
spirits,  do  presently  beleeue  in  Christ  who  deliuered  them. 
1624  Massinger  Renegado  iv.  iii,  I  cannot  play  the  exorcist 
To  dispossess  thee.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  x. 
(1739)  18  Then  Exorcists,  that  served  to  dispossess  such  as 
were  possessed  by  the  Devil.  1676  Kidder  Charity  Dir. 
7  How  many  he  . .  Dispossessed,  and  Raised.  1801  Mar, 
Edgeworth  Belinda  (1832)  II.  xxviii.  273  He  was  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  the  evil  spirit  of  gambling,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  1845 

G.  Oliver  Coll.  Biog.  Soc.  of  Jesus  74  His  fame  for  dis¬ 
possessing  obsessed  persons  becoming  notorious. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  To  dislodge,  oust,  drive  out. 

1598-9  E.  Forde Parismus  11.  (1661) 4  But  Fortune,  .at  an 
instant  dispossessed  their  content.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N. 
iv.  ii.  64  Thou  shalt  hold  th’  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  .and 
fe^re  to  kill  a  Woodcocke,  lest  thou  dispossesse  the  soule  of 
thy  grandam.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  1.  451  And  having  thirst 
and  hunger  dispossest.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil . 
§  68  Two  kinds  of  prejudices,  which ..  moreover,  differ  ex¬ 
tremely  in  the  difficulty  of  dispossessing  them. 

Hence  Disposse  ssed  ppl.  a.  ;  Disposse  ssing’ 

vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ;  Dispossess  sb.  U.S.  colloq ., 
the  act  of  ejecting  from  possession,  ejectment,  as 
in  dispossess  proceedings ,  d.  warrant ,  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  warrant  to  eject  a  tenant  (Cent.  Diet.): 
cf.  DlSPOSSESSORY. 

1597  J-  King  Jonas  (1618)  76  Discountenancings, 
disturbings;  dispossessings  of  them.  1599  Minsheu,  Des- 
posseydo,  dispossessed,  a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  96 
We  require  . .  a  dislodging,  a  dispossessing  of  the  sin.  1628 
Earle  Microcosm.,  Cook  (Arb.)47  For  that  time  hee  is  tame 
and  dispossest.  i860  Frc6de  Hist.  Eng.  V.  112  Thousands 
of  dispossessed  tenants  made  their  way  to  London. 

Dispossession  (dispoze’Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  Dispossess;  cf.  mod.F.  dispossession. ] 

1.  The  action  of  dispossessing  or  fact  of  being 


dispossessed  ;  deprivation  of  or  ejection  from  a 
possession.  In  =  Ouster. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  379  And  playd  the  arrant 
rebells,  seeking  not  his  dispossession  onely,  but  also  his  de¬ 
struction.  1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Viitd.  36  The  dispossession 
and  disinheritance  of  another.  1768  Blackstone  Comm. 
III.  201  The  remedy  by  ejectment  is  in  it’s  original  an  action 
brought  by  one  who  hath  a  lease  for  years,  to  repair  the 
injury  done  him  by  dispossession.  1885  A  thenaeum  23  May 
661/1  The  dispossession  of  Huntley  from  the  heritage. 

f  b.  concr.  Something  of  which  one  has  been 
dispossessed.  Obs.  nonce-use  (after  possession). 

1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  1.  100  Warres,  whose  ends  are  not 
to  defend  your  owne  Possessions,  or  to  recover  your  dispos¬ 
sessions,  are  but  Princely  Injuries. 

2.  The  casting  out  of  an  evil  spirit ;  exorcism. 
1600  Darrell  {title),  A  True  Narration.  .Wherein  the 

doctrine  of  Possession  and  Dispossession  of  Demoniakes 
. .  is  particularly  applied  vnto  Somers.  1647  Trapp  Comm. 
Mark  ix.  28  The  dispossession  of  the  devil  out  of  many 
persons,  .in  Lancashire,  .is  very  famous.  1775  H.  Farmer 
Demoniacs  N.  T.  in.  iii.  351  If  by  possession  they  intended 
only  to  describe  a  disorder  . .  the  removal  of  it  was  all  they 
could  intend  by  dispossession.  1863  S.  J.  Andrews  Life  of 
our  Lord  233  Cures  of  dispossession  were  among  the  earliest 
and  commonest  of  the  Saviour’s  miracles. 

t  Disposse’ssment.  Obs.  rare-  *.  [f.  Dis¬ 
possess  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  dispossessing  or 
the  fact  of  being  dispossessed  ;  loss. 

1600  Heyvvood  1st  Pt.  Edw.  IV,  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  73  My 
husband  grieves  (alas  !  how  can  he  choose  ?)  Fearing  the  dis- 
possessment  of  his  Jane. 

Disposse’ssor.  Also  7  -our.  [f.  Dispossess 
+  -or.]  One  who  dispossesses. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  44  To  oppugne  the  dispos- 
sessors  of  thy  Deity.  1611  Tourneur  A th.  Trag.  iii.  iv. 
Wks.  1878  I.  95,  I  will  not  be  Your  dispossessour  but  your 
Gardian.  I  will  supply  your  Father's  vacant  place.  -1768 
Blackstone  Comm.  III.  180  If  the  dispossessor  has  any 
legal  claim,  he  may  afterwards  exert  it,  notwithstanding  a 
recovery  had  against  him  in  these  possessory  actions,  i860 
Pusey  Min.  Proph.  228  The  remnant  of  Zion,  being  de¬ 
livered,  would  dispossess  their  dispossessors. 

Disposse'ssory,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ory.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  dispossession  or  eviction. 

1888  Union  Signal  (Chicago)  5  Apr.,  The  number  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  dispossessory  warrants  issued. 

Dispo'st,  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Post  sb. :  cf.  obs.  F. 
despostery  - poester ,  -postir  to  dispossess  ]  trails. 
To  deprive  of  a  post ;  to  dismiss  or  drive  from  a 
post  or  position. 

1577  Buchanan  Let.  to  Randolph  [‘  Master  of  the  postes  ’] 
Wks.  (1892)  59  Albeit  I  be  on  fut,  and  ye  ryd  the  post ;  pray¬ 
ing  you  als  not  to  dispost  my  hoste  at  Newwerk,  Jone  of 
Kelsterne.  1609  J.  Davies  Tloly  Roode  (1876)  12  (D.)  Now, 
thinke  thou  see’st.  .This  kindling  Cole  of  flaming  Charitie 
Disposted  all  in  p$st.  1823  Chalmers  Serin.  1. 255  It  is  God 
. .  who  alone  can  dispost  it  from  this  ascendency.  1827  Scott 
Napoleon  xlvii,  The.  .resolution  of  disposting  the  Austrian 
general  by  main  force.  1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII.  598 
Lord  George  Bentinck  died  disposted. 

Dispost,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Dispose. 
Disposure  (disp^^'iii).  Now  rare.  [f.  Dis¬ 
pose  v.  +  -ure  ;  cf.  Composure.] 

1.  Arrangement,  order:  =  Disposition  1,  2. 

a  1625  Fletcher  Hum.  Lieutenant  iii.  iv,  She  is  so  great 
a  mistress  of  disposure.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus 
iii.  47  The  remarkable  disposure  of  those  yellow  fringes 
about  the  purple  Pestill  of  Aaron.  1704  Swift  Tale  T. 
Concl.  (1710)  240  In  my  Disposure  of  Employments  of  the 
Brain,  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  Invention  the  Master. 
1824  Examiner  71/1  The  disposure  of  the  group  is  beautiful, 
f  b.  Good  order,  orderly  arrangement.  Obs. 
a  1637  B.  Jonson  Underwoods,  Epit.  V.  Corbet,  A  life  that 
. .  was  . .  all  order  and  disposure  still. 

+  2.  Ordering,  control,  management,  direction  ; 
dispensation;  =  Disposal  i,  Disposition  3.  Obs. 

1569  Colman  Let.  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  Iv.  609  Dis- 
posures..and  crosses  are  very  grievous  to  the  flesh.  1625 
K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argent's  11.  xvii.  119  Out  of  the 
placing  of  the  Starxes  . .  out  of  their  influence  on  Children. . 
comes  the  whole  disposure  of  their  life  and  death.  1677 
Bates  Chr.  Relig.  proved  by  Reason  v.  (R.)  In  the  dis- 
posures  of  providence.  1689  Proc.  Pres.  Pari.  Justified  5 
Dissatisfied  with  the  Management  and  Disposure  of  Affairs. 

3.  The  action  of  disposing  of,  making  over,  set¬ 
tling,  etc. ;  bestowal,  assignment ;  =  Disposal  2,  3 ; 
Disposition  4. 

a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  /,  Wks.  (1711)  3 
Rendring  the  disposure  thereof  [revenue]  chast,  sincere  and 
pure  for  expenses  necessary  and  profitable.  1665  Evelyn 
Mem.  (1857)  HI.  J73  The  disposure  and  assignment  of  this 
prodigious  royal  aid  of  £  2,500,000.  1682  Pennsylv.  A  rehives 
I.  50  Ye  Disposure  wch  you  have  already  made  of  great 
Scopes  of  land.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  168 
Disposure  of  the  commerce — that  took  time. 

J*  4.  Power  or  right  to  dispose  of ;  =  Disposal  4, 
Disposition  4  b.  Obs. 

1606  Ford  Honor  Tri.  {  1.843)  13  Inchainpd  to  the  disposure 
of  his  ladie.  1630  Massinger  Picture  1.  ii,  Surrendering  up 
My  will  and  faculties  to  your  disposure.  1661  E.  Burroughs 
Plea  cone.  Quakers  20  At  the  Will  and  Disposure  of  the 
Almighty  we  are.  a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  iii.  38  To 
acquire  Creditors  is  not  at  the  Disposure  of  each  Man’s 
Arbitriment. 

+  5.  Turn  of  mind  ;  =  Disposition  6.  Obs. 

1613  Chafman  Revenge  Bussy  cT Antbois  iv.  H  ij  a,  His 
sweet  disposure,  As  much  abhorring  to  behold,  as  doe  Any 
vnnaturall  and  bloudy  action. 

Dispotto,  dispotieal,  obs.  ff.  Despot,  -ical. 
Dispouse,  var.  form  of  Despouse  v.  Obs. 
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+  Dispower,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  power. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  66  How  could  they  do  less  having 
power,  then  desert  and  dispower  him  ? 

Dispoyle,  -spoyly,  obs.  ff.  Despoil  v. 
t  Dispra'Ctice.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  9.]  Dis¬ 
continuance. 

1673  Penn  Alex.  Coppers}!:.  Rebuked  10  Well  satisfied 
with  any  Member's  Dispractice  of  an  orderly  Performance. 

t  Dispraisable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dispraise  v.  + 
-able.  Cf.  OF.  desprisable  reprehensible,  f.  des- 
priser  to  dispraise.]  Worthy  of  dispraise  or  blame. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  in.  viii.  325  He  therbi  be .  .preisable  or 
dispreisable,  doing  honestli  or  doing  dishonestli.  1533 
Grimalde  Cicero’s  Offices  1.  (1558)  49  Innumerable  other 
diuersities  ther  be  of  nature  and  of  maners  no  deal  yet  dis- 
praysable.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  p  Cotumw.  639  Onely 
in  this  it  is  dispraisable  . .  it  bringeth  forth  Inhabitants  of 
savage  ..  and  inhumane  behaviour.  16..  T.  Adams  Whs, 
(1861-2)  II.  462  (D.)  It  is  dispraisable  either  to  be  senseless 
or  fenceless.  1753  Johnson  Dispraisible,  unworthy  of 
commendation.  Diet. 

Dispraise  (dispr£!-z),  sb.  ff.  Dis-  9  +  Praise 
sb. ;  or  f.  Dispraise  v.  after  praise  sb.  Cf.  OF. 
despriz,  despris,  and  see  Disprize  j£.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  dispraising  ;  the  opposite 
of  praise  ;  expression  of  disparagement ;  blame, 
censure. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  vit  The  morall  sense  they 
cloke  full  subtyly,  In  prayse  or  dysprayse,  as  it  is  reason¬ 
able.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  218  He  began  to  make 
along  Oration  in  his  dispraise.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  167 
To  mee  reproach  Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise. 
1783  Hailes  Antiq .  Chr.  Ch.  i.  3  Does  not  necessarily 
imply  either  praise  or  dispraise.  1852  Tennyson  Death 
Dk .  Wellington  73  In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 
A  man  of  well-attemper’d  frame.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos 
(1877)  II.  xix.  197  Charles  VI  would  not  hear  a  word  in  his 
dispraise. 

2.  with  a  and  pi.  An  act  or  instance  of  disprais¬ 
ing  or  blaming,  b.  A  cause  of  blame,  discredit, 
or  disgrace. 

iS35  Coverdale  Wisd.  iv,  heading ,  A  disprayse  of  the 
wicked.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  (1724)  II.  718  Little  did 
the  melancholick  Shepherd  regard  either  his  dispraises,  or 
the  other’s  praises.  1641  Hinde  J.  Brue?i  xli.  129  To  bee 
praised  of  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  any  praise  himselfe, 
is  a  dispraise.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  I.  xxxvi.  257 
How  far  from  a  dispraise  in  this  humane  consideration. 
1872  Howells  Wedd.  Journ.  33  As  they  twittered  their 
little  dispraises. 

Dispraise  (dispr^-z),  v .  Forms:  4-5  dis- 
preise-n,  4-7  disprayse,  5  despreise,  des-, 
dyspreyse,  5-6  dysprayse,  5-7  despraise,  6 
dispreyse,  -prease,  6-7  disprase,  4- dispraise, 
[a.  OF.  despreisier,  -preiser,  - prisier ,  =  Pr.  des- 
prezary  dcspreciary  Sp.  despreciar ,  It.  dispr-ezzare : 
—late  L.  or  Romanic  type  *dispretiare  for  cl.L. 
depretiare  :  see  Depreciate  and  De-  I.  6. 

In  OF.,  originally,  the  tonic  stem  had  -pris->  the  atonic 
-preis-t  hence  inf.  despreisier ,  3  sing.  pr.  desprise.  But 
these  distinctions  were  subseq.  confused,  and  at  length 
levelled  under  the  -pris-  form  :  thence  Eng.  Disprize.] 

1.  trans .  To  do  the  opposite  of  to  praise ;  to 
speak  of  with  disparagement,  depreciation,  blame, 
or  disapprobation  ;  to  blame,  censure. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27585  (Cott.)  We  agh  ilk  [fallen]  man 
upraise,  and  in  vr  hert  vrself  dispraise,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Melib.  IP  105  (Harl.)  Who-so  wil  haue  Sapience  schal  no 
man  desprayse.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1053  For  to  dispreisen, 
and  to  blame  That  best  deserven  love  and  name.  1494 
Fabyan  Chron.  iv.  lxix.  47  She  dispraysed  hym  in  that, 
that  he  worshypped  a  man  yc  was  nay  led  vpon  a  Crosse. 
1547-64  Bauldwin  A lor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  166  Doe  not  that 
thy  selfe,  which  thou  dispraisest  in  another.  1612  Woodall 
Surg.  Mate  Pref.  Wks.  (1653) 12  Foxes  dispraise  the  grapes 
they  cannot  reach.  1616  B.  Jonson  Epigr.  1.  lii.  To  Cen¬ 
sorious  Court  ling ,  I  rather  thou  should'st  utterly  Dispraise 
my  Work,  than  praise  it  frostily.  17x2  Steele  Sped.  No. 
288  f  3  While  they  like  my  Wares  they  may  dispraise  my 
Writing.  1850  W.  Irving  Goldsmith  xxvi.  259  Johnson, 
who  . .  rarely  praised  or  dispraised  things  by  halves.  1852 
Robertson  Led.  177  Men  who  cannot  praise  Dryden  with¬ 
out  dispraising  Coleridge. 

absol.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  235/1  To  fore  thys  tyme 
I  despreysed  and  scorned  and  wend  there  had  ben  none 
other  lyf  than  this,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xcv,  That  tongue 
that  tells  the  story  of  thy  daies  .  .  Cannot  dispraise.  1650 
Fuller  Pisgah  1.  vi.  16  When  he  intends  to  praise  or  dis¬ 
praise,  he  will  doe  it  to  the  purpose.  1878  Miss  Tytler 
Anne  Ascue  i.  in  Sunday  Mag.  36  As  for  you  or  any  other 
. .  I  will  not  dispraise,  because  I  know  you  not. 

J*  2.  To  speak  of  depreciatingly  or  contemp¬ 
tuously;  to  depreciate,  despise.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib .  r  5  Whan  Prudence  had  herd  hire 
husbond  avaunte  him  of  his  richesse.  .dispreising  the  power 
of  his  adversaries.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  59  Fabius  despraised 
renommee  and  vayne  glorie,  but  onlie  gafe  his  solicitude, 
thought,  and  his  bisy  cure  about  the  comon  profit  of  Rome. 
c  1500  Melusine  xx.  113  Dyspreyse  not  your  enmyes  though 
they  be  litel,  but  make  euer  good  watche. 

3.  To  bring  dispraise  upon,  to  cause  to  be  depre¬ 
ciated  or  despised,  rare. 

1879  E.  Arnold  Lt.  Asia  vm.  (1881)  226  These  riches 
shaft  not  fade  away  in  life,  Nor  any  death  dispraise. 

Hence  Disprai*  sed  ppl.  a. ;  Disprai*  sing*  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a.;  Disprai* singly  adv. 

CX386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P  423  In  dispreisynge  of  hym 
that  men  preise.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  101/2  Dispraysinge, 
deprauacio.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  238  All  y° 
crymes  of  y6  tonge,  as  sclaunders,  detraccyons  . .  or  dis- 


praysynges,  etc.  1552  Huloet,  Dispraysed,  despedus ,  des - 
picatus ,  obtredatus .  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  in.  iii.  72  When 

I  haue  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly.  1839  Fraser  s  Mag. 
XIX.  31  [He]  is  dispraisingly  sketched  by  the  authoress. 
Disprai'ser.  [-ER1.]  One  who  dispraises. 
I532  Tindale  Expos.  <$•  Notes  Wks.  194  Cursed  be  the. . 
dispraysers  of  them  that  be  good  to  bring  them  out  of 
fauour.  1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vi.  iii. 
(R.)  Praisers  and  dispraisers  many  times  doe  but  aime  at 
their  own  ends,  and  do  not  think  all  they  say.  1880  Ruskin 
in  19 thCent.  VIII.  201  Unbeliever,  unmaker,  and  dispraiser. 
Hence  Disprai  seress,  a  female  dispraiser. 
x6n  Cotgr.,  Despriseresse,  a  disesteemeresse,  despiseresse, 
or  dispraiseresse  of. 

t  Disprai'seworthy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis¬ 
praise^.,  after  praiseworthy.]  Worthy  or  deserv¬ 
ing  of  dispraise ;  blameworthy. 

ISS3  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  in.  (1558)  137  If  they  bee 
dispraiseworthye  who  haue  held  their  peace,  what  is  to  bee 
thought  of  those  who  haue  used  a  vainnesse  of  talke  ? 

Disprave,  bad  form  of  Deprave. 

1402  Hoccleve  Letter  of  Cupid  265  Than  to  deprave 
[Speght's  ed.  Chaucer  dispraue]  wommen  generally. 

t  Dispray'er.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  9  :  cf.  OF. 
desprier  to  unsay  a  prayer.]  ?  Deprecation. 

1613  Daniel  Queen's  Arcadia  iii.  v.  Wks.  (1717)  194 
That  Sound  of  Words,  that  answers  not  the  Tone  Of  my 
Disprayers  in  th’  Accents  of  like  Moan. 

Dispread,  disspread  (dispre  d),  v.  arch. 

Forms :  6  dispred,  despreed,  7-  dispread,  dis¬ 
spread.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dispread  ;  6  despred, 
6-7  dispred,  7-  disspred,  (pa.  pple.  erron.  7  dis- 
preden,  8  -edden).  [f.  di-,  Dis-  1  -f  Spread  vi] 

1.  trans.  To  spread  abroad  or  out ;  to  extend, 
expand,  dilate,  open  out. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  17  Drawneof  fayre  Pecocks,  that 
excell  in  pride,  And  full  of  Argus  eyes  their  tayles  dis- 
predden  wide.  1591  —  Virg.  Gnat  242  Looslie  on  the 
grassie  greene  dispredd.  1596  —  F.  Q.  v.  xii.  13  Like  as 
a  tender  Rose  . .  Dispreds  the  glorie  of  her  leaues  gay. 
1600  Fairfax  Tasso  1.  xl.  9  Baldwine  his  ensigne  faire  did 
next  despreed.  1616  Sandys  Ps.  cxx.  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  /, 
(1848)  80  A  vine  on  wall  disspred.  1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  51  Dispreden  farr,  Farre  as  the  Terebinth,  my  branches 
are.  1714  Solomon's  Song  in  Steele's  Poet.  Misc.  242  While 
opening  Buds  their  folded  Leaves  dis-spread.  1738  Wesley 
Psalms  xlv.  iv,  Dispread  the  Victory  of  thy  Cross,  a  1766 
W.  Thompson  Hyimi  to  May  xxii.  3  Have  ye  not  seen  .. 
Striding  the  clouds  a  bow  dispredden  wide?  1838  Mrs. 
Browning  Vis.  Poets  203  The  lady  stood  beside  his  head, 
Smiling  a  thought,  with  hair  dispread.  1863  W.  Lancaster 
Praeterita  64  The  disunited,  desolated  hands  Listless  of 
use  and  nervelessly  disspread. 

2.  intr.  (for  rejli) 

1596  Spenser  F,  Q.  iv.  vii.  40  His  face  they  [his  lockes] 
overgrew,  And  over  all  his  shoulders  did  dispred.  1642  H. 
More  Song  of  Soul  1.  1.  xlix,  She  is  the  centre  from  whence 
all  the  light  Dispreads.  1727-46  Thomson  Summer  209 
Tyrant  Heat,  dispreading  through  the  sky  With  rapid 
sway. 

Hence  Disprea*d/^/.  a. ;  Disprea  ding  vbl.  sb. ; 
Disprea’der,  one  who  spreads  abroad. 

1636  Fealty  Clavis  Myst.  ii.  15  Joseph  of  Arimathea  . . 
a  great  dispreader  of  the  Gospel.  1642  H.  More  Song 
of  Soul  11.  iii.  iv.  x,  Dispread  exility  Of  slyer  reasons  fails. 
1644  Milton  Areop .  (Arb.)  48  Dispredders  both  of  vice 
and  error,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  vii.  vi.  (1821)  361 
The  dispreadings  and  distended  radiations  of  his  love. 
1890  Spectator  15  Feb.,  Prophets  descend  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  to  become  andirons,  and  their  dispread  limbs 
find  a  motive  in  the  poker  and  tongs. 

Disprease,  -preise,  obs.  ff.  Dispraise. 

Dis  prejudice,  v.  rare .  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  free  from  prejudice. 

1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  11.  vii.  §  5  (R.)  Those 
. .  will  easilie  be  ..  disprejudiced  in  point  of  the  doctrine. 

Disprepa're,  v.  rare .  [Dis-  6.]  tra?is. 
To  render  unprepared. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xliv,  A  confederacy  of  deceivers 
that  . .  endeavour  . .  to  extinguish  in  them  [men]  the  light, 
both  of  nature  and  the  Gospel ;  and  so  to  disprepare  them 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  come. 

+  Dispress,  v.  Obs .  [f.  Dis-  1  +  Press  v.] 
trans.  To  press  or  force  asunder  or  apart. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  iii.  156  Mercurial  vapours  thickened 
into  Cloudes.  .and.  .not  able  to  be  dispressed.  1617  Mark¬ 
ham  Caval.  1.  83 The  searing  of  the  skinne.  .doth  so  seauer 
and  dispresse  it,  that  it  will  neuer  after  meete  close  together 
againe.  a  1627  Hayward  Edw.  VI  (1630)  92  Princes  . .  in 
no  case  to  endure  their  supreame  authority  to  be  force- 
ably  either  oppressed  or  dispressed  by  their  subjects. 

Disprie'st,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  7  b.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  the  priesthood. 

1363-87  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1596)  131/2  If  he  did  well  in  so 
dispreesting  and  discharactering  Formosus.  i6n  Florio, 
Spretare ,  to  vnpriest,  to  dispriest. 

Disprince :  see  Dis-  7  b. 

Disprison  (dispri'z’n),  v.  [Dis-  7  c.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  desprisonner,  mod.F.  dip-/]  trans.  To  set  free 
from  prison.  Hence  Dispri’soned  ppl.  a. 

1842  Lytton  Zanoni  vi.  vii,  The  disprisoned  mind. 

Disprivacied  (disprai-vasid),///.  a.  [f.  Dis- 
7  a.]  Deprived  or  bereft  of  privacy. 

1848  Lowell  Fable  for  Critics  Poet.  Wks.  1890  III.  93 
On  the  poet's  dis-privacied  moods,  .the  pert  critic  intrudes. 

Disprivilege  (dispri-viled^),  v.  Also  7-8 
-edge.  [Dis-  7  a  (or  6).] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  (a  person)  of  privilege. 
a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  125  Our  love  must  be  shewed 
them . .  unlesse  their  foolish  lewdness  dis-priviledge  them. 


1670  Penn  Lib.  of  Consc.  iv.  Wks.  (1726)  1. 452  Soactingand 
believing,  dispriviledges  them  for  ever  of  that  Recompence. 
1882  Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  X.  253  One  ought  not  to  dis¬ 
privilege  a  person  without  his  knowledge. 

+  2.  To  annul  or  undo  the  privilege  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1622  H.  Sydenham  Serin.  So/.  Occ.  11.  (1637)  141  Let  not 
my  zeale  to  the  Priest  disprivilege  my  allegiance  to  my  King. 

t  Dispri  ze,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  disprice.  [a. 
OF.  despris  ‘  disesteeme,  contempt,  disdaine  ’ 
(Cotgr.),  earlier  despriz  =  It.  disprezzo,  Sp.  dis- 
precio  late  L.  type  *dispretium.  See  Disprize  v. 
and  cf.  Prize,  Price.]  Disparagement,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  contempt. 

1360  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11. 61  Je  haif  done  greit  dispricle], 
c  1636  James  Iter  Lane.  (Cheth.  Soc.)  Introd.  36  In  disprize 
of  death. 

Disprize  (disprai -z),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms: 

5  despryse,  5-6  desprise,  dispryse,  6  dyspryse, 
7  disprise,  7-  disprize.  [a.  late  OF.  desprise-r 
for  original  despreisier  (tonic  stem  desprise ) :  see 
Dispraise,  which  represents  the  earlier  OF.  form.] 

1.  trans.  To  depreciate,  undervalue;  to  hold 
in  small  repute  or  in  contempt,  arch. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xn.  xiv,  He  desprised  Hector  and 
his  menace.  1484  —  Chivalry  (Caxton)  80  Kynge  Alysander 
in  desprysing  auarice  and  couetyse  had  alwey  the  handes 
stratched  forthe  for  to  gyue  unto  his  knyghtes.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  Sf  Cr.  iv.  v.  74  'Tis  done  like  Hector ;  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deale  disprising  The  knight 
oppos'd.  1644  Quarles  Barnabas  $  B.  (1851)  147  And  wilt 
thou  more  disprize  the  giver  than  the  gift  ?  t886  [see 
Disprized  below.] 

+  b.  To  make  of  small  account ;  to  dishonour. 
1508  A.  Cadiou  Porteous  of  Noblenes  in  Compl.  Scot.  (1801) 
Introd.  204  He  desprisis  his  nobilnes  that,  .kepis  noght  hym 
selue  dene. 

*t*  C.  To  bring  into  depreciation.  Obs. 
a  1687  Cotton  Ode  to  Lydia  (T.)  Dishevel,  sunset,  thy 
yellow  hair,  Whose  ray  does  burnished  gold  disprize. 

•[  2.  To  dispraise,  disparage,  decry  ;  to  speak  of 
slightingly.  Obs. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  4  The 
frosty  wynter . .  Whiche  men  than  praysed,  they  now  dyspryse 

6  hate.  1370  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xviii.  53  Thair  fact 
and  act  all  Scotland  now disprysis.  1621  Quarles  Argalus 
<5-  P.  (1678)  4  Some  trust  to  fame,  some  secretly  disprize  Her 
worth. 

Hence  Dispri  zed  ppl.  a. ;  Disprrzing*  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1500  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  20  Oct.  (Jam.)  William  Paterson 
[and]  Patrick  Lowiesoun  convict  be  ane  assyse  vpoun  the 
disprysing  of  William  Todrig,  baillie,  invadand  him  with. . 
drawin  swordis.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11.  179  Bot  be 
no  way  in  Venus  disprysing.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  i.  72 
For  who  would  beare  . .  The  pangs  of  dispriz’d  Loue.  1886 
Dowden  Shelley  I.  iv.  154  Haunted  by  thoughts  of  his  own 
disprized  love. 

Dispro'babilize,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Proba- 
bilize.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  probability,  render 
improbable.  Hence  Disprcbabilizing  ppl.  a. ; 
Disprobabiliza’tion. 

1827  Bentham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  in.  13  The  principal 
fact  will  be  considered  as  being,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
disprobabilized.  Ibid.,  The  existence  of  this  disprobabilizing 
fact.  Ibid.  16  Notice  cannot  but  be  taken  of  the  opposite 
effect,  disprobabilization. 

t  Disproba  tion.  Obs.  [Dis-  9,  after  dis¬ 
prove.]  =  Disapprobation. 

1647  M.  Hudson  Div.  Right  Govt.  ii.  vi.  no  The  Books 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers  record  ten  several  disprobations 
and  murmurings  of  the  people  against  Moses  . .  Neither  did 
the  peoples  disprobation  of  his  just  Power.. unking  David. 

DisprO'bative,  a-  rare.  [Dis-  io,  after  dis¬ 
prove .]  That  tends  to  disprove. 

1823  Bentham  Not  Paul  23  A  disprobative  Circumstance. 
1827  —  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  iii.  16  Little  need  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  probative  force  (the  disprobative  force  it  will 
here  be  held). 

Disprofe,  -profife,  obs.  ff.  Disproof. 

+  Disprofe'SS,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  renounce  the  profession  of. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  xi.  20  His  armes,  which  he  had 
vowed  to  disprofesse,  She.  .did  about  him  dresse. 

DisprO’fit,  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Profit  sb .]  The  opposite  of  profit ;  disadvantage, 
detriment. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  618  All  was  ruled  by  the  quene  & 
her  counsayll,  to  the  great  disprofite  of  the  kynge  &  his 
realme.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vi.  330 
Weiris  ar  begun,  with  gret  slauchtir  on  baith  sydes,  dis- 
proffet  and  skaith.  1620  Markham  Farezu.  Husb.  11.  xxii. 
(1668)  120  You  shall  want  their  Company  ..  which  is  both 
discomfort  and  disprofit.  1751  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  XIV. 
125  Adjectives  signifying,  .disprofit.  .govern  a  Dative  Case. 
j837  Carlyle  Mirabeau  Misc.  (1872)  V.  217  They  fought 
much :  with  an  eye  to  profit,  to  redress  of  disprofit. 

t  b.  with  a  and  pi.  A  disadvantage.  Obs. 
a  1568  Coverdale  Bk.  Death  I.  viii.  Wks.  II.  56  All  the 
aforesaid  disprofits  and  griefs  do  justly  vanish.  1631  Hobbes 
Govt.  Sf  Soc.  x.  §  2.  149  All  the  profits  and  disprofits  arising 
from  government.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  219  Lest 
I  should  get  for  my  self  any  profit  by  others  disprofits. 

Dispro'fit, Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  Dis- 6  +  Profit 
v.  (possibly  from  Fr.).] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  disadvantage  to ;  to  injure,  in¬ 
commode,  inconvenience. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  264/1  [He]  commendyd  hym  to 
god  prayeng  that  the  pryson  shold  not  disproufyte  hym. 
1332  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  113  The  Towne 
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is  not  profited  by  them,  but  . .  disprofited.  1660  tr.  Para¬ 
celsus'  Arckidoxisw.  no*  That  which  is  Innate  doth  neither 
profit,  or  disprofit  anyone.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v. 
vii,  Of  the  whole  two  thousand  there  are  not  now  half  a 
score,  .that  will  profit  or  disprofit  us.  1850  —  Lattcr-d.  P. 
vii.  (1872)  246. 

t  2.  intr.  (for  rcfl.)  To  fail  to  profit ;  to  receive 
disadvantage  or  injury.  06s. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  88  He  hath  sene  no 
worse  menne  than  those  that  disprofited  in  monasteries. 

Hence  Dispro  "fited  ppl.  a. ,  Disprofiting  vbl  sit. 

1599  Mihsheu,  Desafrovechado ,  disprofited.  1632  Sher¬ 
wood,  A  disprofiting,  Endommagement. 

t  Disprcrfitable,  a.  Ol>s.  [f.  Dis-  io  +  Pro- 
fitable  :  cf.  obs.  F.  desprofdable  (16th  c.  in 
Godef.).]  Unprofitable ;  detrimental. 

1548  Hall  Citron .,  Hen.  VIII  (an.  19)  (1809)  739  He  had 
..discharged  12  Articles  whiche  were  moste  grevous  &  dis- 
profitable  to  the  Frenche  Kyng.  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lavaterus* 
Ghostes  To  Rdr.  (1506)  A  iij,  Profitable  therefore  it  is.  .vnto 
many,  and  disprofitable  vnto  none. 

Disproof  (dispr/7  f).  Forms :  6  disprofe, 
-proufe,  -prove,  6-  disproof,  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Proof, 
after  Disprove.]  The  proving  of  a  thing  not  to 
be  what  is  asserted ;  refutation,  confutation ;  the 
evidence  constituting  such  refutation. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiv.  (1883)  153  Therin  they  do  dili¬ 
gently  obserue  the  rules  of  Confirmation  and  Confutation, 
vvherin  resteth  prouf  and  disproufe.  15313  More  Answ. 
Poy sotted  Bk.  Wks.  1099/2  These  woordes  liaue  . .  in  them- 
selfe,  neither  any  thyng  in  disprofe  of  the  very  eating  of 
his  flesh,  nor  for  the  profe  yt  he  ment  the  beliefe  of  hys 
death.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  1.  45  A  fuller  and 
more  effectual  Disproof  of  the  recited  opinions.  1825  Syd. 
Smith  Wks.  (1859)  H.  66/1  Such  allegations  ..  are  scarce 
ever  susceptible  of  specific  disproof.  1884  tr.  Lotze's 
Metaph.  194  Such  a  proof.,  has  never  been  attempted  ;  the 
burden  of  disproof  has  been  thrown  on  the  opposite  view. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  dis¬ 
proving  fact  or  piece  of  evidence. 

a  1650  May  Satir.  Puppy  (1657)  20  Lest  he  should  betray 
himself  to  an  eminent  disproof.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  Pref. 
51  A  sufficient  Disproof  of  this  malicious  Calumny.  1877 
E.  R.  Conder  Bas.  Faith  v.  233  Lightly  to  pass  over  all. . 
irreconcilable  facts  as  mere  difficulties,  not  disproofs. 

t  Dispro'perty,  v.  Ohs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  b.] 

trans.  To  deprive  of  property ;  to  dispossess. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  i.  264  He  would  Haue  made  them  Mules, 
silenc’d  their  Pleaders,  And  dispropertied  their  Freedomes. 

Disproportion  (dispropoaujan),.^.  [f.  Dis-  9 
+  Proportion  :  perh.  a.  F.  disproportion  (16th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Want  of  proportion  in  number,  quantity,  size, 
etc.  ;  lack  of  symmetry  or  due  relation  of  quantity 
or  number  between  things  or  parts  of  the  same 
thing ;  the  condition  of  being  out  of  proportion. 

1555  Eden  Decades  190  The  disproportion  that  they  haue 
to  all  other  beastes.  1642  Fuller  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  111.  xxii. 
214  Let  there  be  no  great  disproportion  in  age.  a  1656  Bp. 
Hall  in  Spurgeon  Treats.  Dav.  Ps.  cxliv.  3  The  dispropor¬ 
tion  betwixt  us  and  them  [gnats]  is  but  finite.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  196.  p  3  The  disproportion  will  always  be 
great  between  expectation  and  enjoyment.  1878  Masque 
Poets  208  Evil  perhaps  being  nothing  more  nor  less  Than 
good  in  disproportion  or  excess.  1880  Dixon  Windsor  III. 
xxxiii.  325  A  sense  of  disproportion  lifts  men  into  mirth. 

b.  with  a  and  pi. :  An  example  of  this  ;  some¬ 
thing  out  of  proportion. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  1.  xxxviii,  Disproportions  harmony 
do  break.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1 1 1.  iii.  233  Foule  disproportions, 
Thoughts  vnnaturall.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  27  Reasoning 
I  oft  admire,  How  Nature  wise  and  frugal  could  commit 
Such  disproportions.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  672 
A  leg  too  long,  or  some  other  disproportion. 

Disproportion,  v.  [f.  the  sb.  Cf.  F.  dis- 
proportionner. ]  trans.  To  render  or  make  out  of 
due  proportion. 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  160  Shee  did  corrupt  frayle 
Nature  with  some  Bribe  . .  To  shape  my  Legges  of  an  vn- 
equall  size,  To  dis-proportion  me  in  euery  part,  a  1631 
Donne  Lett.  (1651)  7  Nothing  disproportions  us  ..  as  mur¬ 
muring.  1838  Lytton  Alice  xi.  viii,  Statutes  that  dispro¬ 
portion  punishment  to  crime.  1864  W.  Fairbairn  in  Reader 
27  Feb.  270/1  It  is  even  possible  so  to  disproportion  the  top 
and  bottom  areas  of  a  wrought-iron  girder,  .as  to  cause  it  to 
yield  with  little  more  than  half  the  ultimate  strain. 

Disproportionable,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
Out  of  due  or  symmetrical  proportion  ;  dispropor¬ 
tionate. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  283  So  was 
the  kings  action  proportionable  to  his  estate  and  therefore 
decent,  the  Philosophers,  disproportionable  both  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  calling  and  therefore  indecent.  1640  Wilkins 
New  Planet  vi.  (1707)  209  Such  an  incredible  Celerity,  as  is 
altogether  disproportionable  to  its  Bigness,  a  1717  Blackall 
Wks.  (1723)  I.  136  Seeing  . .  the  good  and  evil  things  of  this 
Life  and  of  the  next  are  so  vastly  disproportionable.  1760-72 
tr.  Juan  <5*  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  124  Its  belly  is,  in  large¬ 
ness,  very  disproportionable  to  its  body. 

Dispropo-rtionableness.  [f.  prec.  + 

-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  out  of  proportion. 

165*  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  131  Consisting  of  crudities,  dis- 
proportionablenesse.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  336  From 
the  disproportionableness  of  the  seventh  Age  of  the  world 
to  the  rest.  1894  Newspr.,  A  correspondent  . .  has  sub¬ 
mitted  the  word  ‘  disproportionableness  as  the  longest  in 
the  English  language. 

Bispropo  rtionably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

BY  2.]  In  a  manner  or  to  an  extent  which  is  out 
of  due  proportion  ;  disproportionately. 


1608  Dispute  Quest.  Ktiecli’ig  Sacrament  3  Why  doe  wee 
.. disproportionately  and  unsutably  ..  demeane  our  selues  at 
the  table  and  feast  of  our  Lord  lesus.  1770  Langhorne 
Plutarch  (1879)  L  17 6/2  His  head  was  disproportionately 
long.  1838  Lytton  A  lice  65  The  room  was  almost  dispro¬ 
portionately  lofty. 

Bispropo  rtional,  a.  and  sl>.  [f.  Dispro¬ 
portion  +  -al  ;  cf.  F.  disproportionnel .] 

A.  adj.  =  Disproportionate. 

1609  Holland  Amin.  Marcell.  Annot.  Cija,  Then  the 
length  were  disproportionall  to  the  breadth.  1645  Milton 
Colast.  (1851)  371  To  force  the  continuance  of  manage  be¬ 
tween  mindes  found  utterly  unfit,  and  disproportional,  is 
against  nature.  1692  Locke  Educ.  §  158  It  is  very  dispro¬ 
portional  to  the  Understanding  of  childhood. 

B.  sb.  A  disproportional  quantity  or  number. 

a  1696  Scarburgh  Euclid  (1705)  102  Having  finished  his 
Explanations  of ..  Proportionals,  ana  Disproportionals. 
Hence  Disproportionalness  =  next. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  In  recent  Diets. 

Disproportionality.  [f.  prec.  +  -ity.]  The 

quality  of  being  disproportional. 

1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  iii.  lx,  The  world  so’s 
setten  free  From  that  untoward  disproportionalitie.  1668 
—  Div.  Dial.  11.  xii.  (1713)  125  That  poison  is  nothing  hut 
disproportionality  of  particles  to  the  particles  of  our  own  .. 
Bodies.  1818  Bentham  Ch.  Eng.  374  For.  .services  of  the 
occasional  class  . .  Pay,  by  disproportionality  excessive. 

Dispropo'rtionally,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  a  manner  or  to  an  extent  that  is  out  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

*755  *n  Johnson.  1839  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Cltib  I.  No.  7.  201  The  eyes  of  the  embryo,  at  this  period 
disproportionally  large.  1845  McCulloch  Taxation  11.  ix. 
(1852)334  Disproportionally  heavy  taxes  are  the  great  cause 
of  smuggling.  1880  T.  W.  Webb  in  Nature  XXI.  213  The 
satellites  [of  Mars]  . .  are  . .  so  disproportionally  minute, 
according  to  our  limited  ideas  of  proportion. 

Disproportionate,  a.  [f.  Dis-  10  +  Pro¬ 
portionate  a.  Cf.  F.  disproportionne  (i  6th  c.)  : 
see  -ate  2.]  Out  of  proportion  ;  failing  to  observe 
or  constitute  due  proportion ;  inadequately  or  exces¬ 
sively  proportioned.  Const,  to. 

1555  Eden  Decades  189  His  toonge . .  very  longe  and  thynne 
and  much  disproportionate  to  his  bodye.  1614  Selden  Titles 
Hon.  135  Neither  is  this  annointing  much  disproportionat 
to  that.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  181  A  long  re¬ 
pentance  is  a  disproportionate  price  for  a  short  enjoyment. 
1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  iv.  §  53  (1875)  176  Effects 
extremely  disproportionate  to  causes.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  I.  iv.  246  Dwelling  at  an  apparently  dispropor¬ 
tionate  length  on  some  subjects. 

t  Dispropo'rtionated,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  + -ED1.]  =prec.  Hence  j-  Dispropo  rtion- 
atedness  =  Disproportionateness. 

I572  J-  Jones  Bathes  of  Bath.  n.  ioo  The  qualitie  [of  Bath 
waters]  especially  disproportionated  with  as  great  a  degree 
of  heat,  .cannot  be  induced  but  by  an  especial  heat.  1647 
H.  More  Song  of  Soul  Notes  391  No  such  vast  excentricity 
as  there,  nor  disproportionatednesse  of  Orbs  and  motions. 
1668  —  Div.  Dial.  I.  23  That  thinner  Element  being  dis¬ 
proportionated  to  the  Lungs  of  either  Birds  or  Beasts. 

Disproportionately,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  manner  or  to  an  extent  which  is  out 
of  proportion,  inadequate,  or  excessive. 

1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  ii.  8  (T.)  He.  .dispropor¬ 
tionately  divideth  his  days.  1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth  iv. 
(1722)  294  Nothing  should  happen  unseasonably,  unfitly, 
disproportionately.  1705  Bosman  Guinea  250  The  Head 
disproportionately  large.  1867  Froude  Short  Stud.,  Criti¬ 
cism  #  Gospel  161  Among  the  multitude  the  elements  are 
disproportionately  mixed. 

Disproportionateness.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  out  of  proportion. 

1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  11.  xviii.  (1713)  147  The  Incon¬ 
gruity  and  Disproportionateness  of  the  Use  of  them.  1819 
Coleridge  in  Lit .  Rem.  (1836)  1 1.  258  It  would  argue  a  dis¬ 
proportionateness,  a  want  of  balance.  1874  Farrar  Christ 
x.  1 19  Everyone  must  have  been  struck,  .with  the  apparent 
disproportionateness  between  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

Dispropo'rtioned,  ppl-  a.  [f.  Dispropor¬ 
tion  v.  +  -ED  ;  cf.  F.  d isproportionnl. ]  Made  or 
rendered  out  of  proportion  ;  disproportionate. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol,  v.  lxxviii.  (1611)  424  It  argueth  a 
disproportioned  minde  in  them  whom  so  decent  orders  dis¬ 
please.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  290  He  is  as  dispropor¬ 
tion^  in  his  Manners  As  in  his  shape.  1699  Bentley  Phal. 
533.  1787  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  H.  *99  The  women  and 
children  are  often  employed  in  labors  disproportioned  to 
their  sex  and  age.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  xxviii, 

I  gazed  at  the  huge  disproportioned  heads. 

F  b.  Inconsistent.  Obs. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  2  Duke.  There's  no  composition  in 
this  Newes,  That  giues  them  Credite.  1  Sen.  Indeed,  they 
are  disproportioned. 

+  Dispropriate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  L.  pro- 
prium  own,  possession,  property,  after  appropriate, 
expropriate .]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  ownership 
{of  something)  ;  to  dispossess. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  ii.  vii.  1 13  Who  knoweth  whether 
those  Appropriations  did  not  . .  dispropriate  them  of  that 
which  in  a  juster  proprietie  was  given  them  ? 

Disprovable  (disprw’vab’l),  a.  [f.  Disprove 

V.  +  -ABLE.] 

+ 1.  Reprehensible,  to  be  disapproved.  Obs. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse,  The  third  and  last  cause  why 
masse  prayer  is  disprovable  is  by  reason  therin  it  is  prayed 
[etc.].  1579  Fulke  Refit.  Rastel  709  We  receive  them,  or 

refuse  them,  as  they  be  approuable  or  disprouahle  by  the 
saide.  .doctrine, 


2.  Capable  of  being  disproved  ;  refutable. 

1685  Boyle  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  114  (L.)  The  incorrupt!, 
bleness  and  immutability  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  more 
than  probably  disproveable  by  the  sudden  and  irregular 
generation,  changes,  and  destruction  of  the  spots  of  the  sun. 
1873  W.  R.  Greg  Enigmas  of  Life  Pref.  5  No  disprovable 
datum  is  suffered  to  intrude. 

Disproval  (dispr/7‘val).  rare .  [f.  Disprove  + 
-al.]  The  act  of  disproving  ;  disproof. 

1614  Jackson  Creed  iii.  11.  v.  [vi.]  §  1.  47  Whither  no 
European  is  likely  to  resort  for  a  disprouall  of  his  relation. 
1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  250  A  direct  disproval  of  the 
alleged  facts  on  which  the  system  professes  to  rest. 
Disprove  (dispn7*v),  v.  Also  5  dis-,dyspreve, 
7  disproove.  Fa.  pple.  disproved ;  also  dis¬ 
proves  [a,  OF.  desprove-r ,  -prouver,  f.  des-,  L. 
dis-  +  prover  to  Prove.  Early  variants  were  De- 
breve,  Deprove,  q.v. 

The  OF.  stressed-stem  form  desprneve,  -preuve,  gave  the 
variant  disprevc,  whence  (on  the  analogy  of  strong  verbs,  as 
weave,  woven)  the  pa.  pple.  disproven.\ 

1.  trans.  To  prove  (an  assertion,  claim,  etc.) 
to  be  false  or  erroneous ;  to  show  the  fallacy  or 
non-validity  of;  to  refute,  rebut,  invalidate. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  345  It  is  no  nede  to  argue 
her  for  to  disprove  J>is  foli.  1386  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  225/2 
The  which  thyng  . .  by  an  even  Juge  to  he  proved  or  dis¬ 
proved.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  294,  I  schal  be  proces  apert 
disproue  J>is  a-pele,  For  nede.  a  1450  Coz>.  Myst.  (1851)  315 
Their  owyn  pepyl  han  dysprevyd  Al  that  I  have  for  the  seyd 
or  mevyd.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  vii.  (1611)  72  Neither 
doth . .  the  infirmity  of  men  ouerthrow  or  disproue  this.  1601 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iii.  ii.  105,  I  speake  not  to  disprooue  what 
Brutus  spoke,  But  heere  I  am  ;  to  speake  what  I  do  know. 
1796  Bp.  Watson  Apol.  Bible  346  A  lesson  which  philosophy 
never  taught,  which  wit  cannot  ridicule,  nor  sophistry  dis¬ 
prove.  1814  Chalmers  Evid.  Chr.  Reziel.  ix.  251  There  is  a 
mighty  difference  between  not  proven  and  disproven.  '1856 
Stanley  Sinai  <$•  Pal.  i.  (1858)  53  No  one  can  now  prove  or 
disprove  the  tradition.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  363 
Nay,  he  replied,  that  is  already  disproven. 

+  b.  To  prove  to  be  non-existent  or  fictitious. 
c  1430  Life  St.  Nath.  (1884)  29  How  she  dispreved  hys 
goddes.  £1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Nath.  iv.  1576  Saturne, 
J>e  firste  whom  ye  soo  dispreue. 

2.  To  prove  (a  person)  to  be  untrue  or  erroneous 
in  his  statements ;  to  convict  (a  person)  of  false¬ 
hood  or  error  ;  to  refute,  confute.  Obs.  or  arch . 

1589  Cogan  Haven  Health  eexiv.  (1636)  227  Some  perad- 
venture  will  disprove  mee  by  their  owne  experience.  1604 
Shaks.  Oth.  v.  ii.  172  Disproue  this  Villaine,  if  thou  bee’st 
a  man  :  He  sayes,  thou  told’st  him  that  his  wife  was  false. 
1633  Hall  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  42  Ye  Sadducees  are  in  this 
palpably  disproved.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  Iii.  560  One 
of  these  that  did  this  was  Dr.  Calf  hill,  in  two  sermons 
preached  in  the  same  cathedral,  the  bishop  present  to  hear 
himself  disproved.  1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.  ccii.  267  Should 
you.  .happen  to  disprove  me. 

+  3.  To  disallow  authoritatively  ;  to  disapprove. 
Also  intr.  with  of.  Obs. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  100  That 
other  [Art]  is  disproved  and  plainely  forebod.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  vii.  295  Let  not  the  rudenesse  of  them  hym  lede 
For  to  dysproue  thys  ryme  dogerell.  1594  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  11.  viii.  (1611)  78  Men  are  only  not  disproued  or  dis¬ 
allowed  of  God  for  them.  1628  Venner  Tobacco  (1650)  406, 

I  wonder  why  some  disprove  the  taking  of  Tobacco  after 
meals.  1720  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  539  For  my  share,  I  dis¬ 
prove  the  method  of  his  licensing.  1824  Miss  Ferrier  Inher. 
viii,  They  have  seen  other  things  either  better  or  worse,  and 
can,  therefore,  either  improve  or  disprove  them. 

Hence  Disproved///,  a.,  Disproving,  vbl.  sb. 
1587  Golding  Dc  Mornay  i.  10  This  also  was  a  disproou- 
ing  of  the  false  Gods.  1598  Barret  The  or.  Warres  11.  i. 
25  Chaunging  those  disproued  hlacke  Billes  and  Bowes 
into  good  Muskets.  1639  Ld.  Digby  Lett.  cone.  Relig. 
(1651)  92  Credulity  being  so  easie  and  naturall,  Disproving 
so  difficult. 

Disprove,  obs.  form  of  Disproof. 
DisprO'vement.  rare.  [f.  Disprove  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  or  fact  of  disproving;  a  prov¬ 
ing  not  to  be  true  ;  disproof. 

1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Ilelmont's  Oriat.  Pref.  to  Rdr., 
They  esteemed  his  disprovement  of  what  the  other  had  said, 
for  a  decision  of  the  matter.  1886  Pop.  Sci.  RIonthly 
XXVIII,  695  The  scientific  discovery  ..  around  which  all 
Mr.  Lawes’s  subsequent  work  centred  was  the  disprove¬ 
ment  of  Liebig’s  mineral-ash  theory. 

Dispro'ver.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  T]  a.  One  who 
disproves;  a  refuter.  +  b.  A  disapprove!  (obs.). 

a  1639  Wotton  Dk.  Buckhrn.  in  Select.  Harl.  Mi  sc.  (1793) 
283  A  concurrence  of  two  extremes,  within  so  short  a  time, 
by  most  of  the  same  commenders  and  disprovers.  1682  H. 
More  Annot.  Glanvills  Lux  O.  68  We  may  observe  what 
a  weak  Dispro ver  he  is  of  Pre-existence. 

Disprovide,  v.  arch.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
fail  to  provide  for;  to  leave  unprovided.  Hence 
Disprovrded  ppl.  a.,  unprovided,  unsupplied,  un¬ 
furnished  (F.  dtipourvu). 

152.  Barclay  Sallust's  Jugurth  (1557)  50  He  shulde  not 
hurt  nor  disprouyde  them  whyle  he  had  vitail  ynough  of  his 
owne  prouyson.  1599  Sandys  Europ.v  Spec.  (1632)  50  The 
Papacie  is  not  disprovided  of  his  instruments  to  worke  upon 
these  also.  01691  Boyle  IVks.  VI.  40  (R.)  An  impatient 
lutanist,  who  has  his  song  book  and  his  instrument  ready, 
but  is  altogether  disprovided  of  strings.  1864  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  531  Much  disprovided,  destitute. 

Dispuile,  dispute,  obs.  ff.  Despoil. 

Dispulp  (dispwlp),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Pulp  j£.] 
trans.  To  remove  the  pulp  from. 

1895  Black  y  White  6  Apr.  467/1  Dispulping;  coffee. 
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DISPUTATIVENESS. 


+  Dispulverate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  5-] 
trans.  To  dissolve  into  dust. 

1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Rootle  (1876)  13  (D.)  Confusion  shall 
dispulverate  All  that  this  round  Orbiculer  doth  beare. 

Dispume,  -ation,  var.  ff.  Despume,  -ation.  So 
Dispumatious  a.,  characterized  by  despuma- 
tion ;  foamy,  frothy. 

1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  n.  85  The  brawny  Tritons  ..  In 
dispumatious  ranks,  his  progress  wait. 

+  Dispunct,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  4  +  L. 
fund -ns  pointed.]  The  reverse  of  punctilious ;  im¬ 
polite,  discourteous. 

1599  B. Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  Aso.  I’faith,  master, 
let’s  go  ..  Let's  be  retrograde.  Amo.  Stay.  That  were 
dispunct  to  the  ladies. 

Dispunct  (dispzrijkt),  v.  rare .  [f.  L.  dispunct - 
ppl.  stem  f.  dispungere  to  prick  or  mark  here  and 
there,  in  med.L.  to  erase  (Du  Cange),  f.  Dis-  i  + 
pungere  to  mark,  prick.]  trans.  To  mark  with 
points  or  pricks  of  the  pen;  hence:  a.  To  mark 
for  erasure  or  omission  ;  b.  To  mark  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  to  distinguish. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  4*  M.  (1684)  I.  798/1,  I  desire  the  Reder 
then  so  to  take  me,  as  though  I  did  not  deal  here  withal, 
nor  speak  of  the  matter,  but  utterly  to  haue  pretermitted, 
and  dispuncted  the  same.  1842  De  Quincey  Philos.  Hero¬ 
dotus  Wks.  IX.  207  All  beyond  Carthage,  as  Mauritania, 
etc.  . .  being  dispuncted  by  no  great  states  or  colonies. 

t  Dispirnction.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  dispungere  :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  marking 
off  by  points  or  pricks  ;  erasure. 

1637  Jackson  Divers  Sermons  Wks.  1844  VI.  44  The 
dispunction  or  inversion  of  points  or  letters.  1644  Sir  E. 
Dering  Prop.  Sacr.  D  b,  Another  dispunction  tells  me  . . 
that  the  very  height  of  popery  was  the  height  of  some 
designers,  wherefore  else  should  this  line  be  blotted  out? 

Dispunge  (dispzmd.^),  v.  Also  -sponge,  [f, 
di-,  Dis-  i  +  springe,  Sponge  v.,  or  L.  spongiare  to 
wipe  away  with  a  sponge,  f.  spongia  sponge.  In 
sense  there  is  evident  association  with  Expunge, 
L,  expungere  ‘  to  prick  out,  strike  out,  erase’  (which 
also  appears  in  modern  use  to  be  influenced  by 
‘  sponge  ’  and  understood  as  ‘  to  wipe  out  ’)  ;  but  no 
contact  of  sense  appears  with  L.  dispungere  to  check 
off  (debits  and  credits),  balance  (accounts),  weigh, 
try.] 

1.  trans.  To  discharge  or  pour  down  as  from  a 
squeezed  sponge,  arch.  Hence  Dispu'nging  w/V.  jA 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  #  Cl.  iv.  ix.  12  Oh  Soueraigne  Mistris 
of  true  Melancholly,  The  poysonous  dampe  of  night  dis¬ 
punge  vpon  me.  1876  C.  Wells  Joseph  4-  His  Brethren  1. 
v.  69  Mute  and  perpendicular  Dispungings  of  the  hollow- 
bosom'd  clouds  Gutter  the  fruitful  surface  of  the  earth. 

f  2.  To  wipe  out,  blot  out,  delete,  Expunge.  Obs. 

1622  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  Quarrels  about 
dispunging  some  Names  out  of  the  Diptychs.  a  1639  Sir 
H.  Wotton  Hynm  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  250  Thou  . . 
that  has  dispong’d  my  score.  1662  Stillingfl.  Grig.  Sacr. 
hi.  i.  §  13  They  are  to  be  dispunged  out  of  the  Census  of 
such  who  act  upon  free  principles  of  reason. 

Dispunishable  (disp2rnijab’l),  a.  Law.  [a. 
AF.  dispunishable,  f.  Dis-  io  +  punishable  =F. 
punissable. ]  Free  from  liability  to  punishment  or 
penalty ;  not  punishable. 

[1528  J.  Perkins  Profit.  Bk.  ix.  §  619  Ce  wast  6  dispunish¬ 
able  [tr.  1642  This  wast  is  dispunishable].  ]  1577  Stanyhurst 
Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  (1587)  II.  26/1  If  this  were  in 
anie  dispunishable  wise  raked  vp  in  the  ashes  . .  some 
other  would  inkindle  the  like  fire  afresh.  1594  West 
•27id  Pt.  Symbol.  §  61  Until  attornement  hee  is  dispunish¬ 
able  of  wast.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  27  b,  Tenant  in  tail  after 
passibility  is  dispunishable  for  waste.  1639  Of  Nuisance 
to  private  Houses  21  If  water  fall  on  my  land,  and  I  make 
a  Sluice,  and  let  it  out  of  my  land  into  another  mans  ;  this 
is  dispunishable,  for  every  man  may  doe  this  one  after 
another,  a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  v.  §  24  (1740)  329  The 
Person  of  the  Sovereign  is  dispunishable  and  incoercible  by 
Force.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  82  If.,  long  and 
unreasonable  leases  are  the  chief  cause  of  dilapidations  . . 
much  more  would  they  be  so,  if  they  were  made  dispunish- 
able  for  waste.  1882  Ld.  Coleridge  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb. 
235  Seduction,  which  may  be  more  wicked,  is  dispunish¬ 
able. 

t  Dispu’nished,  ppl.  a.  Law.  Obs.  rare. 
[f.  Dis-  8  +  Punished,  rendering  AF.  despuni, 
depuny  (13-14U1  c.),  f.  F.  dcs-,  Dis-  4  +  puni 
punished.]  Unpunished,  free  from  punishment. 

1630  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  App.  53  In  some 
cases,  criminal  offences  shall  be  dispunished. 

Dispurple  (dispziup’l),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis- 
7  a  +  Purple  sb.~\  trans.  To  strip  of  the  (imperial) 
purple  ;  to  deprive  of  sovereignty. 

1877  Blackie  Wise  Men  347  ’Tis  fit  we  die  with  crowns 
upon  our  head  Nor  beg  our  way  dispurpled  to  the  grave. 

t  Dispurpose,  v,  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Purpose  sb .]  trans.  To  defeat  of  its  purpose. 

1607  Lingua  v.  i,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  433  She  . .  seeing 
her  former  plots  dispurposed,  sends  me  to  an  old  witch. 

+  Dispurse,  Obs.  [An  alteration  of  Dis¬ 
burse  after  Purse.]  =  Disburse,  Depurse. 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  111.  i.  117  Many  a  Pound  of  mine 
owne  proper  store  . .  Haue  I  dis-pursed  [Fol.  4  disbursed] 
to  the  Garrisons,  And  neuer  ask’d  for  restitution.  1625-49  Sc. 
Acts  Chas.  /  (i8i4)VI.  9  (Jam.)  The  estaits  declaires  they 
will  sie  the  said  John  Kenneday  . .  repay  it  of  quhat  he  sail 
agrie  for,  dispurse,  or  give  out  for  outreiking  of  the  said 

ship. 
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t  Dispurvey*,  v,  Obs.  Forms:  5  des-,  dys-, 
-porvey,  5-6  -pourvey,  5-  dispurvey.  [a.  OF. 
desporveeir ,  - porveir ,  - porveer  (12th  c.  in  Littre), 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +porveeir  to  provide  :  see  Purvey.] 

trails.  To  rob  or  strip  of  provision  ;  to  render 
destitute.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  dispurveyed ( =  OF. 
desporveii,  mod.F.  dtpourvu ),  unprovided,  destitute. 

£•1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  x.  (1544)  21  b,  Thei  be  caught  dis- 
purueyed  of  defence.  1481-4  E.  Paston  in  Poston  Lett. 
No.  859  III.  280,  I  am  not  assartaynd  how  she  is  purveyde 
of  mony  . .  I  woold  not  se  her  dysporveyd,  yf  I  myght. 
1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  69  Olyuer  whyche  was  thus  dys- 
pourueyed  of  his  hors,  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Ayrnon  xix.  418 
They  of  mountalban  be  dyspurueyd  of  mete.  1530  Palsgr. 
521/2,  I  dispourvey,  I  unprovyde.  1583  Golding  Calvin 
on  Dent.  xcii.  570  Wee  shall  be  dispurueied  and  stript  out 
of  all  thinges.  1609  Heywood  Brit.  Troy  vi.  xc.  133  They 
dispuruey  their  vestry  of  such  Treasure  As  they  may 
spare. 

Hence  +  Dispurveyed  ppl.  a .,  unprovided,  un¬ 
prepared.  (  =  OF.  desporveii,') 

14..  Lydg.  &  Burgii  Sccrees  2417  Upon  thy  Enemy  renne 
not  sodeynly,  Ne  dispurveyed.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
ioib/i  And  he  despourueyd,  deth  cometh  whyche  taketh 
all  fro  hym.  1484  —  Curia ll  14  To  be  drowned  by  theyr  dys- 
pourueyed  aduysement.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  422  [He] 
gatheryd  hym  an  vnredy  and  dispurueyed  hoost  for  the 
warre.  1580  Baret  Alv.  D  919  Dispurueied  of  frends: 
lacking  frends,  Inops  ab  am  ids. 

t  Dispurveyance.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prcc.,  after 
Purveyance.]  Want  of  provisions  ;  destitution. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  x.  io  Daily  siege,  through  dispur- 
vayance  long  And  lacke  of  reskewes,  will  to  parley  drive. 

Disputability.  [f.  next  +  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  disputable ;  a  disputable  matter. 

1853  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  III.  iv.  §  3.  168  note ,  Their  very 
disputability  proves  the  state,  .above  alleged.  1892  W.  W. 
Peyton  Mem.  Jesus  vii.  205  History  is  a  vast  disputability. 

Disputable  (drspiwtab’l,  dispizrtab’l),  a.  (sb.) 
[ad.  L.  disputdbilis  that  may  be  disputed,  f.  dis- 
put  are  to  Dispute.  Cf.  16th  c.  F.  disputable .] 

1.  That  may  be  disputed,  questioned,  or  discussed ; 
liable  to  be  called  in  question,  contested,  or  con¬ 
troverted  ;  questionable. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  ( an.  11)30  Which  thyng  is 
nether  materiall  nor  disputable.  1587  Fleming  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1347/1  This  is  a  matter  disputable  in  Schooles. 
1638  .Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  333  Of  Japan.  .Whether 
it  bee  an  He  or  no,  is  disputable.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  III.  1 14  It  is  disputable  to  me  that  all  power  is  in 
the  people.  1724  Swift  Drapiers  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  11. 
38  Until  any  point  is  determined  to  be  a  law,  it  remains 
disputable  by  every  subject.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist. 
Sk.  (1873)  II.  1.  iii.  125  Let  us  put  aside  theories  and  dis¬ 
putable  points. 

t  2.  Ready  or  inclined  to  dispute ;  disputatious. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  v.  36,  I  haue  bin  all  this  day  to 
auoid  him  :  He  is  too  disputeable  for  my  companie. 
t  B.  as  sb.  A  disputable  matter.  Obs. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.  The  Author  7  The  intricate 
pussle  of  Disputables.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  1. 
iv,  This  discourse  of  all  the  disputables  in  the  world. 

Bisputableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  disputable. 

1660  Fisher  Rustick's  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  279  Nothing 
that  savours  of  more  than  Dubiousness  and  Disputable¬ 
ness  it  self.  1661  T.  Philips  Long  Parlt. Rev.  (R.), 
The  disputableness  and  unwarrantableness  of  their  authority. 
1685  H.  More  Paralip.  Prophet.  42  Both,  .acknowledge  an 
uncertainty  and  disputableness  in  some.  .  Kings  Reigns. 

Bisputably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
disputable  manner  or  degree ;  questionably. 

1836  I  jYtton  Athens  (183 7)  I.  279  Linus  and  Thamyris, 
and,  more  disputably,  Orpheus,  are  . .  precursors  of  Homer. 

t  Disputa’city.  Obs .  [irreg.  f.  Disputatious, 
as  if  disputacious  :  cf.  pugnacious ,  pugnacity ,  and 
see  -acity.]  =  Disputatiousness. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  472  Fruitlesse  disputacity. 
1672  Me  tie's  Wks.,  Life  18  Addicted  to  a  disingenuous 
humour  of  Disputacity.  a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  III.  337  But  Disputacity  the  Mind  confounds. 

Disputant  (drspiwtant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  L.  dis- 
putdnt-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  disputdre  to  Dispute  :  see 
-ant.]  A.  adj.  That  disputes;  disputing*  engaged 
in  dispute  or  controversy. 

1671  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  218  Thou  . .  there  wast  found 
Among  the  gravest  Rabbies,  disputant  On  points  and  ques¬ 
tions  fitting  Moses’  chair.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  iv.  ii. 
(1737)  III.  214  After  the  known  way  of  Disputant  Hostility. 
1870  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Nov.  1  Time  for  disputant  nations 
to  recover  their  calmness  . .  may  possibly  be  secured. 

B.  sb.  One  who  disputes  or  argues;  esp.  a  public 
debater  or  controversialist. 

1612  Dekker  It  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  276  Hisse 
babling  fooles,  But  crowne  the  deepe-braind  disputant. 
C1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  16  A  quick  and  pressing 
disputant  in  logic  and  philosophy.  1791  Boswell  Johnson 
an.  1763(1831)1.  421  [Goldsmith].. was  enabled  to  pursue  his 
travels,  .partly  by  demanding  at  the  Universities  to  enter 
the  lists  as  a  disputant.  1840  Mill  Diss.  4’  Disc.  (1S75)  I. 
408  Disputants  are  rarely,  .good  judges. 

Disputation  (dispiwt<?i -Jan).  Also  4  -acioun, 
4-6  -acion,  -atioun,  5-6  dys-.  [ad.  L.  disputa¬ 
tion- cm,  n.  of  action  from  disputdre  to  Dispute; 
perh.  immed.  a.  F.  disputation  (15th  c.  in  Littre). 
The  earlier  word  was  Disputisoun,  of  which  dis¬ 
putation  may  be  viewed  as  a  refashioning  after 
the  L.  original.] 


1.  The  action  of  disputing  or  debating  (questions, 
etc.)  ;  controversial  argument ;  debate,  discussion, 
controversy. 

<-1450  Merlin  139  So  indured  longe  the  disputacion  be- 
twene  hem  tweyne.  1489  Barbour’s  Bruce  1.  250  Than  mayss 
clerkis  questioun,  Quhen  thai  fall  in  disputacyoun.  [ The 
original  of  1375  had  prob.  disputisoun.]  1526  Pilgr.  Perf 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  38  b,  Let  vs  leue  this  disputacyon  and 
reasonynge.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  30  For  one 
litle  wordes  sake,  they  wer  so  whote  in  disputation.  1663 
Butler  Ilud.  1.  1.  77  He’d  run  in  Debt  by  Disputation,  And 
pay  with  Ratiocination.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  19  p  3  In 
the  heat  of  disputation.  1880  McCarthy  Own  Times  IV. 
lxiii.  427  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  theological  disputation. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  A  discussion,  a  dispute. 

I5S7  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Rom.  xiv.  1  Him  that  is  weake  in  the 
fayth,  take  vnto  you,  but  not  to  enter  into  doubtful  dispu¬ 
tations  of  controuersies.  1570  Dee  Math.  Pref  25,  I  was 
. .  by  certaine  earnest  disputations  . .  therto  so  prouoked. 
1852  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iv.  xix.  (1876)  246  The  church 
was  filled  with  disputations.  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud . 
Chr.  208  With  one  of  these,  .to  hold  a  disputation. 

c.  spec.  An  exercise  in  which  parties  formally 
sustain,  attack,  and  defend  a  question  or  thesis,  as 
in  the  mediaeval  schools  and  universities. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike(  1567)  61a,  That  is  called  a  dispu¬ 
tacion  or  reasonyng  of  matters,  when  certaine  persones 
debate  a  cause  together,  and  one  taketh  part  contrary 
vnto  an  other.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  281  [They]  haue 
a  disputation  for  the  victorship  once  euery  quarter  of  the 
yeare.  1726  Amherst  Terrx  Fil.  xx.  103  Academical  dis¬ 
putations  are  two-fold,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;  .  .extra¬ 
ordinary  disputations  I  call  those  which  are  perform’d  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  university,  as  requisite  qualifications 
for  degrees.  1838  Prescott  Ferd .  4*  Is.  (1846)  I.  viii.  344 
To  visit  the  academies,  where  they  mingled  in  disputation. 
1870  Jevons  Elem.  Logic  xw iii.  (1800)  152  In  former  centuries 
it  was,  indeed,  the  practice  for  all  students  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  to  take  part  in  public  disputations,  during  which 
elaborate  syllogistic  arguments  were  put  forward  by  one 
side  and  confuted  by  precise  syllogisms  on  the  other  side. 

attrib.  1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  lxviii.  p  10,  I  have.. drawn 
up  a  disputation  challenge,  .to  this  effect. 

f2.  Written  discussion  or  treatment  of  a  question; 
a  dissertation.  Obs. 

a  1533  Frith  ( title ),  A  Disputacion  of  Purgatorye ;  diuided 
into  thre  bokes.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  45  This  dis¬ 
putation  concerning  the  number  of  the  principall  parts. 

+  3.  Doubtful  or  disputable  condition;  doubt.  Obs. 

1549  Allen  Jude's  Par.  Rev.  34  Let  vs  content  . .  oure 
selfes  with  this,  in  this  doubte  and  dysputacyon.  1689 
Pppt.  Garland  2  For  without  all  Disputation,  I  shall  never 
trouble  you. 

+  4.  Interchange  of  ideas  ;  discourse,  conversa¬ 
tion.  Obs.  (A  doubtful  sense.) 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iii.  i.  206,  I  vnderstand  thy 
Kisses,  and  thou  mine,  And  that’s  a  feeling  disputation. 
1599 —  Hen.  V ,  iii.  ii.  101  Captaine  Mackmorrice  . .  will 
you  voutsafe  me,  looke  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you. 

Bisputatious  (dispiwt^-Jas),  a.  Also  7-8 
-acious.  [f.  prec. :  see  -OUS.]  Characterized  by, 
or  given  to,  disputation ;  inclined  to  dispute  or 
wrangle ;  contentious. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  69,  I  shall  remit  the  disputa¬ 
cious  to  the  mercy  of  School-Divines.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  61  In  this  divided  disputatious  world  one 
must  not  expect  to  travel  any  road  long  without  a  check. 
1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xii,  The  wine  rendered  me  loquacious, 
disputatious,  and  quarrelsome.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr. 
ty  Leg.  Art  (1850)  115  Those  were  disputatious  days. 

Disputa’tiously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.] 
In  a  disputatious  manner ;  contentiously. 

1864  in  Webster.  1871  Daily  News  18  Aug.,  [In  railway 
accidents]  injuries,  .may  be  disputatiously  litigated. 

Bisputa’tiousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness  ] 
The  quality  of  being  disputatious. 

1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  3  A  scrupulosity,  and  Dispu¬ 
tatiousness  about  Externals  and  Forms  in  Religion.  1796 
Lamb  Lett.  (t888)  I.  41  But  enough  of  this  spirit  of  dispu¬ 
tatiousness.  1888  Bryce  Amer .  Commw.  I.  360  The  inherent 
disputatiousness  and  perversity  . .  of  bodies  of  men. 

Bisputative  (dispi/rtativ),  a.  [a.  late  'L.dis- 
putdtJv-us  (Cassiodorus),  f.  disputdt-,  ppl.  stem  of 
disputdre  to  Dispute  :  see  -ative.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  given  to  disputation  ;  dis¬ 
putatious. 

1579  G.  Harvey  Lcttcr-bk.  (Camden)  72  The  disputative 
appetite  of  Doctor  Busbye.  1630  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  11.  ii, 
Thou  hast  a  doctor’s  look,  A  face  disputative,  of  Salamanca. 
1787  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  6  Mar.,  I  told  him  1  was  in  no 
disputativk  humour.  1788  Trifler  No.  23.303  The  cavils 
of  the  disputative.  1890  Miss  S.  J.  Duncan  Soc.  Departure 
57  The  critic,  .most  disputative  of  its  positions. 

f  2.  That  is  the  subject  of  disputation  or  dispute  ; 
controversial ;  controverted.  Obs. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetric  (Arb.)  31  The  Phylosopher  .. 
teacheth  a  disputatiue  vertue.  1589  Nashe  Pref.  to  Greene's 
M enaphon  (Arb.)  14,  I  had  rather  referre  it,  as  a  disputatiue 
pleatoDiuines.  1708  \  Brief R  el. {i%^)  VI.  270 [He] 

reported  the  method  of  ballotting  in  disputative  elections. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  disputation. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  Apol.  547  Which  Knowledge 
of  the  Lord  . .  is  not  certainly  any  Disputative  Subtilty  or 
curious  Decision.  1873  Burton  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  lxxii.  278 
The  oddest  of  all  their  disputative  exhibitions. 

Hence  Dispu  tatively  adv.,  in  a  disputative  or 
contentious  manner,  disputatiously;  Dispu'tative- 
ness,  the  quality  of  being  disputatious. 

1588  J.  Harvey -Disc,  Probl.  7,  I  ..onely  assay  problemati¬ 
cally,  and  as  Our  schoolemen  tearme  it,  disputatiuely,  what 
may  therin  appeere  most  probable.  1836  G.  S.  Faber  Prim. 
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Doctr,  Election  (1842)  224  Disputativeness.  1842  —  Frovinc. 
Lett.  (1844)  II.  203  In  such  a  case  of  dogged  disputative¬ 
ness.  i860  Reade  Cloister  $  II.  II.  316  ‘There,  now  said 
Catherine,  disputatively. 

Di'sputator.  rare.  fa.  L.  disputator,  agent- 
noun  f.  disputdre .]  A  disputer,  a  disputant. 

1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop .  Cerent,  ill.  viii.  179  No  man  in 
the  Councell  ought  to  have  a  judiciarie  voice,  unlesse  he 
bee  withall  a  Disputator.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke’s  Hist. 
Re/.  I.  447  How  different  a  disputator  was  Johann  Eck  1 

Dispute  (dispi/7*t),  v.  Forms:  3-6  despute, 
4  despuite,  despout,  dispite,  4-5  dispoyte,  dis- 
puit(e,  4-6  dyspute,  6  dysspote,  4-  dispute. 
[ME.  des-,  dispute ,  a.  OF.  despute-r  (12th  c.  in 
Littre),  mod.F.  disputer  (  =  Pr.  desputar,  Sp.  dis- 
putar ,  It.  disputare),  ad.  L.  disputdre  to  compute, 
estimate,  investigate,  treat  of,  discuss,  in  Vulg.  to 
dispute,  contend  in  words ;  f.  Dis-  1  +  putdre  to 
compute,  reckon,  consider.] 

I.  intransitive. 

1.  To  contend  with  opposing  arguments  or  asser¬ 
tions  ;  to  debate  or  discourse  argumentatively ;  to 
discuss,  argue,  hold  disputation  ;  often,  to  debate 
in  a  vehement  manner  or  with  altercation  about 
something. 

a  1225  [See  Disputing  vbl.  jZ>.]. 

<71290  S.  Eng.  Leg .  I.  94/72  For-to  desputi  a-3ein  a  3ong 
womman.  c  1374  Chaucer  Booth,  v.  metr.  iv.  166  [>e 
porche  . .  of  tonne  of  athenis  ]?er  as  philosophi  es  hadde 
hir  congregacioun  to  dispoyten.  <71400  A  pot.  Loll.  Introd. 
15  As  if  two  persones  dispitiden  to  gidre.  1551  T.  Wilson 
Logike  (1567)  1  a,  note,  Fower  questions  necessarie  to  bee 
made  of  any  matter,  before  we  despute.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  i.  69  Thou  disputes  like  an  Infant :  goe  whip  thy  Gigge. 
1660  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy  Commun.  Introd.  10  My  purpose 
is  not  to  dispute  but  to  persuade.  1766  Fordyce  Serin. 
Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  xi.  158  Be  it  your  ambition  to  prac¬ 
tise,  not  to  dispute.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.\. 
445  He  . .  took  long  journeys, — for  example,  to  Vienna  and 
Bologna, — expressly  to  dispute  there. 

b.  Const,  about ,  +  against ,  +  of,  on,  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  ;  with ,  against  an  opponent. 

a  1250  [See  Disputing  vbl.  sb.].  c  1290  [See  above.] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8970  (Cott.)  Quen  J?at  bis  sibele  and 
|?e  kyng  Disputed  had  o  mani  thing,  c  1300  Ibid.  19739 
(Edin.)  Paul  . .  faste  disputid  wi)>  }?e  griues.  £1305  Ed¬ 
mund  Con/.  255  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  As  pis  holi  man 
in  diuinite  Desputede,  as  hit  was  his  wone,  of  \>e  trinite. 
<11420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  379  Of  our  feithe  wole 
I  not  dispute  at  alle.  1539  Bible  (Great)  Acts  ix.  29  He 
spake  and  disputed  agaynst  the  Grekes.  1597  Shaks.  Rom. 
§  Jul.  hi.  iii.  63  (Qo.  1)  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy 
estate.  1604  —  Oth.  1.  ii.  75  lie  haue’t  disputed  on.  1631 
Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  58  My  Lord  Keeper  tould  him 
it  was  noe  tyme  to  dispute  witli  the  sentence,  but  to  obey. 
1648  Symmons  Vind.  Chas.  /,  7  A  Bill  was  proferred  and 
disputed  upon  concerning  a  Fleet.  1655  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos,  iii.  (1701)77/1  Whosoever  disputed  with  him  of  what 
subject  soever.  1775  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  20  May, 
I  dined  in  a  large  company  . .  yesterday,  and  disputed 
against  toleration  with  one  Doctor  Meyer.  1847  Emerson 
Repr.  Men ,  Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  378  The  Emperor  told 
Josephine  that  he  disputed  like  a  devil  on  these  two  points. 

f  2.  To  contend  otherwise  than  with  arguments 
(e.g.  with  arms)  ;  to  strive,  struggle.  06s. 

1659  B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  131  He  lost  yet  three 
Regiments  more  ;  whereby  he  was  taught  . .  that  he  must 
dispute  lustily,  to  get  any  advantage  upon  him.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  xxix,  Simon  felt  a  momentary  terror,  lest  he 
should  have  to  dispute  for  his  life  with  the  youth. 

II.  transitive. 

3.  To  discuss,  debate,  or  argue  (a  question). 

a.  with  subord.  cl. 

(Originally  intrants.,  the  clause  being  a  kind  of  cognate 
object,  specifying  the  matter  in  dispute  (cf.  ‘  I  dreamed  that 
I  saw’,  etc.);  but  at  length  trans .,  and  so  passive  in  quots. 
1736,  1850.) 

1340  Ayetib.  79  f>e  yealde  filozofes  J>et  zuo  byzylyche  des¬ 
putede  and  zo^ten  huet  wes  |?e  he^este  guod  ine  pise  lyue. 
1382  Wyclif  Mark  ix.  34  Thei  disputiden  among  hem  in 
the  weie,  who  of  hem  schulde  be  more.  1538  Starkey 
England  1.  ii.  54  To  dyspute  wych  of  thys  rulys  ys  best., 
me  semyth  superfluouse.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  70, 
I  will  not  dispute  what  Gravity  is.  1736  Butler  Anal.  11. 
i.  Wks.  1874  1.  155  It  may  possibly  be  disputed,  how  far 
miracles  can  prove  natural  Religion.  1833  Hr.  Martineau 
Briery  Creek  iv.  86  How  long  will  the  two  parties  go  on  dis¬ 
puting  whether  luxury  be  a  virtue  or  a  crime?  1850  M'  Cosh 
Div.  Govt.  iii.  i.  (1874)331  It  has  often  been  disputed  whether 
virtue  has  its  seat  among  the  faculties  or  the  feelings. 

b.  with  simple  object  (orig.  representing  or 
equivalent  to  a  clause). 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  775  He  sayde  to 
her.. that  he  would  no  more  dispute  the  matter.  1526-34 
Tinoale  Mark  ix.  33  What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  bytwene 
you  by  the  waye?  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  553  Many 
doubts  were  moved  and  disputed.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv. 
iv.  41 1  Can  he  speake?  heare  ?  Know  man  from  man  ?  Dis¬ 
pute  his  owne  estate?  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  822  Shalt  thou 
dispute  With  him  the  points  of  libertie,  who  made  Thee 
what  thou  art  ?  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxxvii,  We  may  dispute 
it  upon  the  road. 

+  4.  To  maintain,  uphold,  or  defend  (an  assertion, 
cause,  etc.)  by  argument  or  disputation  ;  to  argue 
or  contend  (that  something  is  so).  ?  Obs. 

1610  Bp.  Carleton  Juried.  Pref.,  I  haue  disputed  the 
Kings  right  with  a  good  conscience,  from  the  rules  of  Gods 
word.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  1.  i.  3  The 
vapor  growing  into  the  like  nature  . ,  as  Casserus  rightly 
disputes.  1713  Swift  Cadenus  Vanessa  344  And  these, 
she  offer'd  to  dispute,  Alone  distinguish’d  man  from  brute. 

5.  To  argue  against,  contest,  controvert. 


a.  To  call  in  question  or  contest  the  validity  or 
accuracy  of  a  statement,  etc.,  or  the  existence  of  a 
thing.  The  opposite  of  to  maintain  or  defend. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  811  Sith  he  is  nowe 
king..  I  purpose  not  to  dispute  his  title.  1651  Houbes 
Leviath.  11.  xxix.  168  Men  are  disposed  to.  .dispute  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Commonwealth.  1701  Die  Foe  True-born 
Eng.  Pref. ,  As  to  Vices,  who  can  dispute  our  Intemperance  ? 
1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxvii.  182  The  truth  of  these  declara¬ 
tions  . .  cannot  decently  be  disputed.  1783  Cowpf.r  A  lex. 
Selkirk  i,  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey,  My  right  there  is 
none  to  dispute.  1824  J.  S.  Mill  in  IVestm.  Rev.  I.  535 
No  one  . .  will  dispute  to  Johnson  the  title  of  an  admirer  of 
Shakspeare.  1885  Fox  in  Law  Rep.  15  Q.  Bench  Div.  173 
A  hill  of  sale  ..  the  validity  of  which  is  disputed  by  the 
trustee. 

b.  To  controvert  (a  person). 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  114  To  dispute  him 
here,  is  to  question  foundations.  1687  ?  H.  More  Death's 
Vis.  viii.  note  32  (1713)  33  He  would  Dispute  the  Devil  upon 
that  Question.  1845  T.  W.  Coit  Puritanism  280  Belknap 
could  dispute  Hutchinson  about  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the 
Puritans  in  Holland. 

6.  To  encounter,  oppose,  contest,  strive  against, 
resist  (an  action ,  etc.). 

1605  Shaks.  Mach.  iv.  iii.  219  Dispute  it  like  a  man.  1720 
Independent  IVhig  (1728)  No.  36.  320  [He]  shall  find  no 
Mercy,  if  he  disputes  to  bend  to  their  Usurpations.  1737 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsyl.  IV.  251  Threatening  to  shoot  the 
said  Lowdon  if  he  disputed  doing  what  was  required  of  him. 
1748  A  nson's  Voy.  ii.  xii.  265  They.. seemed  resolved  to  dis¬ 
pute  his  landing.  1884  L’pool  Mercury  3  Mar.  5/2  The 
Soudanese .  .chose  Teb .  .as  the  ground  upon  which  to  dispute 
the  advance  of  the  British  troops  on  Tokar. 

7.  To  contend  or  compete  for  the  possession  of ; 
to  contest  a  prize,  victory,  etc. 

1654  Ld.  Orrery  Part  hen.  (1676)  575  If  Parthenissa  had 
been  a  spectator,  she  must  have  confest  her  self  too  well  dis¬ 
puted.  1705  Bosman  Guinea  14  The  English,  .several  times 
disputed  the  Ground  with  the  Brandenburghers.  1734  tr. 
R oilin' s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref.  41  The  poets  disputed 
the  prize  of  poetry.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  lxi.  328 
The  battle  of  Warsaw,  .had  been  obstinately  disputed  during 
the  space  of  three  days.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876) 
IV.  xvii.  47  We.  .wonder,  .that  every  inch  of  ground  was 
not  disputed  in  arms. 

III.  8.  To  move  or  influence  by  disputation ;  to 
argue  into  or  out  of  something. 

[Immediately  from  the  intrans.  sense  1;  cf.  ‘to  talk  any 
one  into  ’  or  ‘  out  of’.] 

1647  Jer.  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  Ep.  Ded.  3  It  would  not  be 
very  nard  to  dispute  such  men  into  mercies  and  compliances. 
1652  Needham  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  Ep.  Ded.  5  To  assert  his 
own  Interest  and  dispute  them  into  a  reasonable  submission. 
1695  Preset.  Protest.  Rclig.  Motive  0/ Revolution  r2  The 
Roman  Catholics  would  have  disputed  us  out  of  our  Re¬ 
ligion.  a  1732  Atterbury  Luke  xvi.  31  (Seager)  One  reason 
why  a  man  is  capable  of  being  disputed  out  of  the  truth. 

Dispute  (dispi?7t),  sb.  [f.  the  vb. ;  =  F.  dispute, 
It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  disputa. ] 

1.  The  act  of  disputing  or  arguing  against ;  active 
verbal  contention,  controversy,  debate. 

(In  first  quot.  almost  certainly  the  verb,  infin.) 

[<?  1300  Cursor  M.  20793  (Cott.)  Disput,  he  [St.  Jerome] 
sais,  es  na  mister.]  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  74 
Without  more  dispute  or  delay  [he]  commands  them  all  to 
execution.  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  111.(1701)91/2  He 
was  visited  by  his  Friend,  with  whom  he  past  the  time  in  dis¬ 
pute  after  his  usual  manner.  1746  Wesley  Princ.  Methodist  8 
That  once  was  in  the  Heat  of  Dispute.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  14  It  is  a  common  matter  of  dispute  whether 
landed  estates  should  be  large  or  small.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  31  We  may  make  a  few  admissions  which  will 
narrow  the  field  of  dispute. 

b.  Phr.  In  dispute  :  that  is  disputed,  debated, 
in  controversy.  Beyond,  out  of,  past ,  without  dis¬ 
pute  :  past  controversy,  unquestionably,  indis¬ 
putably. 

1659  P*  Harris  Parival  s  Iron  Age  232  The  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia  was.  .put  out  of  dispute  with  Silesia,  and  Moravia. 
1682  Dryden  MacFlecknoe  5  Flecknoe. .  In  prose  and  verse 
was  owned  without  dispute  Through  all  the  realms  of  Non¬ 
sense  absolute.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <5-  P.  405  A  thing 
beyond  dispute,  a  1704  Locke  (J.\  To  bring  as  a  proof  an 
hypothesis  which  is  the  very  thing  in  dispute.  1745  P. 
Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  152  We,  who  could  without 
Dispute  sail  much  better.  1781  Cowper  Truth  106  Which 
is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  two?  ‘  Past  all  dispute,  yon 
anchorite  ’,  say  you.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  1 1,  iv.  vii. 
263  The  . .  necessity  of  such  a  fund  . .  was  pronounced  to  be 
without  dispute.  1825  Macaulay  Ess.,  Milton  (1854)  1. 17/1 
To  call  a  free  parliament  and  to  submit  to  its  decision  all 
the  matters  in  dispute. 

2.  An  occasion  or  instance  of  the  same  ;  an  argu¬ 
mentative  contention  or  debate,  a  controversy;  also, 
in  weakened  sense,  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  freq. 
with  the  added  notion  of  vehemence,  a  heated  con¬ 
tention,  a  quarrel. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dispute,  a  dispute,  difference,  debate,  alter¬ 
cation.  1638  Prynne  Brie/e Relat.  19  If  I  may  be  admitted 
a  faire  dispute,  on  faire  termes  . .  I  will  maintaine  . .  the 
challenge  against  all  the  Prelates.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy. 
Levant  17  Being  engag’d  in  a  pretty  warm  dispute  with 
some  Officers.  1776  Trial  0/ Nundocomar  96/1  There  was 
a  dispute  between  Bollakey  Doss’s  widow  and  Pudmohun 
Doss.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  310  Disputes  arose 
between  [them]  respecting  the  validity  of  this  will.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii,  Disputes  engender  disputes. 
Mod.  The  dispute  in  t(ie  trade  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  settled 
without  a  strike. 

+  b.  An  oral  or  written  discussion  of  a  subject  in 
which  arguments  for  and  against  are  set  forth  and 
examined.  Obs. 


1608  IIieron  De/ence  iii.  165  Thus  ..  am  I  come  to  an 
end  of  this  dispute.  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  m.  (1701) 
1 20/1  He  was  the  first  that  committed  the  disputes  of 
Socrates  his  Master  to  writing.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  1.  i.  §  22.  21  His  Lectures  and  Disputes  concerning 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  1725  tr.  Dupuis  Eccl.  Hist. 
\qthC.  I.  v.  65  The  Name  also  of  Dispute  was  given  to 
Sermons.  1831  Brewster  Newton  (1855)  II.  xv.  62  Trying 
to  engage  him  in  philosophical  disputes, 
f  c.  A  logical  argument.  Obs.  rare . 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  xi.  §  10  These  are  but  weake 
and  feeble  disputes  for  the  inference  of  that  conclusion. 
Ibid.  iii.  xi.  §  18,  I  might  have  added  . .  their  more  familiar 
and  popular  disputes. 

'[  3.  Strife,  contest ;  a  fight  or  struggle.  Obs. 

1647  8  Cotterell  Davila1 s  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  25  They  were 
taken  prisoners  without  much  dispute.  1659  Harris 
Parival's  Iron  Age  282  After  four  houres  dispute,  the  Dutch 
endeavoured  to  get  away.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  123  He 
who  in  debate  of  Truth  hath  won,  Should  win  in  Arms,  in  both 
disputes  alike  Victor.  1709  Lond.Gaz.  No.  4540/5  The  Bristol 
had  a  very  warm  Dispute  with  the  aforesaid  2  Ships  of  the 
Enemy,  a  1745  Swift  Stephen  in  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  297  The 
Scots,  .were,  .after  a  sharp  dispute,  entirely  defeated. 

4.  attrib.,  as  dispute  benefit,  pay,  pay  to  members 
of  a  trades’  union  while  on  strike  or  locked  out. 

1892  Star  1  Mar.  3/3  They  have  been  receiving  dispute 
pay  from  their  union.  1895  Daily  News  19  Aug.  5/2  Three- 
quarters  of  a  million  on  dispute  benefits,  half  a  million  on 
out-of-work  benefits. 

Disputed  (disputed),///,  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  -f 
-ed1.]  That  is  made  the  subject  of  dispute,  debate, 
or  contention  ;  debated,  contested. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dispute ,  disputed,  debated.  1703  Rowe 
Ulyss.  11.  i.  928  The  disputed  Field  at  last  is  ours.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xv.  264  Disputed  points  in  religion. 
1807  Scott  Earn.  Let.  15  May  (1894)  I.  iii.  74  The  tempest 
of  disputed  election  was  raging  in  every  town ..  through 
which  I  passed.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  127  All 
along  the  line  . .  there  was  long  a  disputed  territory.  * 

+  Bispu’teful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dispute  sb. 
+  -ful.]  Given  to  disputing  ;  disputatious. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature x.  §  3.  87  A  doubt- 
full  Didimist  in  this  poinct,  or  a  disputefull  Scepticke. 

Dispu  teless,  a.  rare ~°.  [f.  Dispute  +  less.] 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Disputeless ,  without  or  free  from 
dispute;  also  not  apt  to  dispute.  1755  Johnson,  Dispute- 
less ,  undisputed,  uncontrovertible.  Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Disputer  (dispi/7-toj).  Also  5  -ar,  5-6  dys-. 
[f.  Dispute  v.  +-erL]  One  who  disputes;  one 
who  is  given  to  disputation  or  controversy ;  a  dis¬ 
putant. 

1434  Misyn  Mending  o/Li/e  121  Hard  sentens  to  disputars 
. .  be  left.  1529  Supplic.  to  King  23  The  . .  teachinge  of 
suche  scole  men  &  subtyll  disputers.  1539  Bible  (Great) 
1  Cor.  i.  20  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  worlde?  1643 
Milton  Divorce  11.  iii.  (1851)  70  In  this  controversie  the 
justice  of  God  stood  upright  ev’n  among  heathen  disputers. 
1725  Watts  Logic  11.  iii.  §  3  (6)  Your  great  disputers  and 
your  men  of  controversy  are  in  continual  danger  of  this  sort 
of  prejudice.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  468  Great  dis¬ 
puters  . .  come  to  think  . .  that  they  have  grown  to  be  the 
wisest  of  mankind. 

Disputing  (clispiz7*tii]),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  L]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Dispute  in  various 
senses  ;  disputation  ;  debate  ;  controversy. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  561  Ah  3et  me  puncheS  betere  fH  habeo 
ear  ouercumen  WiS  desputinge.  a  1250  Owl  <$•  Night.  875 
3if  thu  gest  her-of  to  disputinge,  Ich  wepc  bet  thane  thu 
singe.  1526-34  Tindale^c/j  xv.  2  Ther  was  rysen  dissencion 
and  disputinge.  1548  Hall  Chron.  Hen.  VI  (an.  28)  159  b, 
Sober  in  communicacion,  wyse  in  disputyng.  1649  Jer. 
Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  Ep.  Ded.,  Such  is  the  nature  of  dis- 
putings,  that  they  begin  commonly  in  mistakes.  1881  Mrs, 
Hunt  Childr.  Jerus.  iii  Hills  and  rocks  stand  now  as  then, 
regardless  of  the  disputings  of  East  and  West. 

Dispu'ting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disputes  ;  given  to  dispute,  disputatious. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  159  Many  disputing  Theo-. 
logians.  1691  Hartcliffe  Virtues  333  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Disputing  Greeks.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  cxi.  f  7  The 
stake,  the  fagot,  and  the  disputing  doctor  in  some  measure 
ennoble  the  opinions  they  are  brought  to  oppose. 

+  Dispu'tisoun.  Obs.  Forms:  3  desputisun, 

4  -isoun,  -eson,  despitusoun,  -esoun,  disputi- 
so(u)n,  -isun,  -eso(u)n,  -pitesoun,  -peticioun, 

5  -petison.  [a.  OF.  desputeisun ,  -on,  - aistin , 
- esun ,  - is  on ,  -isson,  disp-,  early  ad.  L.  disput  a  lid  it¬ 
em,  with  prefix  and  suffix  conformed  to  their  popular 
types :  see  -at ion,  and  cf.  orcisun ,  Orison.  The 
regular  ME.  type,  but  superseded  in  15th  c.  by  the 
latinized  Disputation,  q.v.]  =  Disputation. 

C1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  279/56  A  day  bare  was  i-nome  Of 
desputisun  bi  t weone  heom.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13925  (Cott.) 
And  herd  o  jxiir  disputisun.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
300  f>e  clergie  of  J>e  south  mad  a  disputesoun,  &  openly  with 
mouth  assigned  gode  resoun.  1382  Wyclif  Eccl.  iii.  11  To 
the  disputisoun  of  them.  — Rom.  xiv.  1  Take  }e  a  syk  man 
in  bileue,  not  in  deceptaciouns  [ gloss,  or  dispeticiouns] 
of  thou^tis.  c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  230  As  al  day  falleth 
altercacioun  Bitwixen  freendes  in  disputisoun  [MS.  HarL 
dispiteson,  4  MSS.  disputacion].  c  1450  Lonelich  Grail 
xlv.  730  Tyl  it  happed  vppon  a  day  That  theke  dispetison 
3e  comen  &  say. 

Dispys,  dispyt(e,  obs.  ff.  Despise,  Despite. 
Disqualification  (diskwgdifikv1  Jan),  [n.  of 
action  from  Disqualify  :  see  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  of  disqualifying  or  depriving  of  re¬ 
quisite  qualifications;  spec,  legal  incapacitation; 
also,  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  disqualilied. 
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1770  Burke  Pres.  Discont.  (R.),  The  fault  of  overstraining 
popular  qualities,  and.  .asserting  popular  privileges,  has  led 
to  disqualification.  1789  Const  it.  U.S.  1.  §  3  Removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office.  1878  Lecky 
Eng.  in  18 th  C.  II.  vii.  405  Another  deep  line  of  disquali¬ 
fication  was  introduced  into  Irish  life. 

2.  That  which  disqualifies  or  prevents  from  being 
qualified  ;  a  ground  or  cause  of  incapacitation. 

1711-14  Spectator  (J.),  It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
qualification  of  a  wife,  that,  speaking  of  her  husband,  she 
said,  God  forgive  him.  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xviii, 
I  hope  you  don’t  think  good  looks  a  disqualification  for  the 
business.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  #  Sotit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  5 
In  society,  high  advantages  are  set  down  to  the  individual 
as  disqualifications. 

Disqualify  (diskwqdifai),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Qualify.  Cl.  mod.F.  dt qualifier.}  trans .  To 
deprive  of  the  qualifications  required  for  some  pur¬ 
pose  ;  to  render  unqualified  ;  to  unfit,  disable. 

1723  [see  Disqualifying].  1733  Swift  On  Poetry ,  A 
Rhapsody  41  Disqualify’d  by  fate  To  rise  in  church,  or 
law,  or  state.  1736  —  L et.  22  Apr.  Wks.  1S14  XIX.  24  My 
common  illness  is  of  that  kind  which  utterly  disqualifies  me 
for  all  conversation  ;  I  mean  my  deafness.  [Cf.  ib.  143 
(1737)  A  long  fit  of  deafness  hath  unqualified  me  for  con¬ 
versing.]  1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii.  xci.  416  Nor  do 
their  colder  regions  disqualify  them  for  friendship.  1837 
J.  H.  Newman  Prophet.  Off.  Ch.  180  What  force  preposses¬ 
sions  have  in  disqualifying  us  from  searching  Scripture 
dispassionately  for  ourselves.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope  iv. 
109  Strong  passions  and  keen  sensibilities  may  easily  dis¬ 
qualify  a  man  for  domestic  tranquility. 

b.  spec.  To  deprive  of  legal  capacity,  power,  or 
right ;  to  incapacitate  legally  ;  to  pronounce  un¬ 
qualified  ;  =  Disable  v.  2. 

1732  Swift  Sacr.  Test  Wks.  1778  IV.  290  The  church  of 
England  is  the  only  body  of  Christians  which  in  effect  dis¬ 
qualifies  those,  who  are  employed  to  preach  its  doctrine,  from 
sharing  in  the  civil  power,  farther  than  as  senators.  1741 
Middleton  Cicero  I.  vi.  550  Disqualifying  all  future  Consuls 
and  Praetors,  from  holding  any  province,  till  five  years  after 
the  expiration  of  their  Magistracies.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece 
III.  xxiv.  333  His  youth  did  not  disqualify  him  for  taking 
part  in  the  public  counsels,  as  it  did  for  military  command. 
1884  G  ladstone  in  Standard  29  Feb.  2/6  Persons  having 
such  joint  ownership,  .ought  not  to  be  disqualified. 

c.  refl.  and  intr.  To  represent  or  profess  oneself 
to  be  disqualified ;  to  deny  or  disparage  one’s  own 
qualifications. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  II.  xxxi.  290  Dis¬ 
qualify  now  ;  can’t  you,  my  dear?  Tell  fibs.. Say  you  are 
not  a  fine  girl.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xliii.  479  It  is 
usual  for  the  Speaker  to  disqualify  himself  for  the  office. 

Hence  Disqualified///.  a. 

1718  Freethinker  No.  69  r  10  In  favour  of  the  disqualified 
Gentlemen.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergou  116  Unworthy  and 
disqualified  Persons. 

Disqualifying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disqualifies;  incapacitating,  disabling ;  self- 
depreciating. 

1723  Arbuthnot  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  31  Lord  Whit¬ 
worth,  our  plenipotentiary,  had  this  disease,  (which  . .  is  a 
little  disqualifying  for  that  employment).  1754  Richardson 
Grandison  (1781)  I.  v.  23,  I  love  not  to  make  disqualifying 
speeches ;  by  such  we  seem  to  intimate  that  we  believe  the 
complimenter  to  be  in  earnest.  1891  Athenaeum  26  Dec. 
874/2  The  enforced  retirement  . .  of  many  public  servants 
when  they  have  attained  the  disqualifying  age. 

Disqualify.  nonce-wiP.  [Dis-  9.]  Defect. 

1863  Ld.  Lennox  Biog.  Remiti.  II.  7  The  latter  quality, 
or,  strictly  speaking,  disquality,  rendering  him  a  fair  subject 
for  a  hoax. 

Disquamation,  obs.  f.  Desquamation.  So 
Disquama'tor  (see  quot.). 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Disquamation ,  a  scaling  of  fish, 
a  taking  off  the  shell  or  bark.  1674  Ibid.  (ed.  4),  Disqua- 
mator ,  a  Chyrurgeon’s  or  Apothecaries  Instrument,  to  take 
off  the  scum,  rind  or  bark  of  any  thing. 

Disquantity  (diskwg-ntiti),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a 
+  Quantity  j£.] 

1.  trans.  To  lessen  in  quantity  ;  to  diminish. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  i.  iv.  270  Be  then  desir’d  By  her . .  A  little 

to  disquantity  your  Traine.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii. 
9  [God]  disquantitied  his  [Gideon’s]  forces  from  thirty-two 
thousand  to  three  hundred. 

2.  To  deprive  of  metrical  quantity. 

1866  Lowell  Swinburne' s  Trag.  Prose  Wks.  1890  II.  130 
The  Earl  of  Orford  . .  used  to  have  Statius  read  aloud  to 
him  every  night  for  two  hours  by  a  tipsy  tradesman  . .  and 
found  some  strange  mystery  of  sweetness  in  the  disquantitied 
syllables. 

t  Disqua*re,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  di-  for  Dis-  6 
-f  Square  v .]  trans .  To  put  out  of  square,  to 
place  awry.  Hence  f  Disqua’ring  vbl.  sb. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  111.  iii.  91  If  there  be  but  one 
eye.  .out  of  square,  .the  first  thing  almost  we  marke,  is  the 
improportion  or  disquaring  of  that  part. 

+  Disquarter,  v. 1  Obs .  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  or 
7  c  +  Quarter.]  intr.  To  leave  one’s  quarters. 

1654  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bcntivoglio's  IVarrs  of  Flanders  65 
In  their  quartering  and  disquartering,  and  particularly  upon 
occasion  of  forrage,  there  happened  almost  continually  some 
skirmishes  between  the  soldiers  of  the  two  Armies. 

t  Disqua  rter,  v.2  Obs.  rare .  [irreg.  f.  Dis- 
1,  in  twain  (or  Gr.  Sis  twice)  +  Quarter  v.] 
trans.  To  halve  or  divide  the  quarters  of. 

1632  Quarles  Dhf.  Fancies  in.  lxxviii.  (1660)  132  If  then, 
at  most,  the  measur’d  life  of  Man  Be  counted  but  a  span, 
Being  half'd,  and  quarter’d,  and  disquarter’d  thus,  What, 
what  remains  for  us  ? 


t  Disqua'tte,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  t.  Sc  pple.  disquatt. 
[f.  di-,  Dis- 1  +  squatte-n ,  Squat  v.,  to  crush,  break 
(cf.  To-squatte  in  same  sense) :  perh.  AF.  had 
desquater,  dr,  for  OF.  esquater ,  -eir,  - ir  to 
break.]  trans.  To  break  asunder,  smash ;  to  violate 
(a  truce). 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  246  A  woman  shal  dis- 
quatte  his  heed.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxvi.  233 
The  vvhiche  trewes  he  falsely  and  vntrewely  by  cauellacions 
losed  and  dysquatte.  Ibid,  ccxxix.  240  Thurugh  lettyng 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  court  of  rome  the  forsayd  couenaunts 
were  disquatt  and  left  of. 

Disqueat  v. :  see  next. 

Disquiet  (diskwoiet),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Quiet 
v .]  trans.  To  deprive  of  quietness,  peace,  or  rest, 
bodily  or  mental ;  to  trouble,  disturb,  alarm ;  to 
make  uneasy  or  restless. 

1530  Palsgr.  521/2,  I  disquyet,  I  trouble  one  of  his  rest, 
je  inquiete.  .He  disquyeteth  me  horrybly  a  nyghtes  with  his 
revell.  1535  Covf.rdale  Ps .  xxxviii.  5  Yee  euery  man., 
disquieteth  himself  in  vayne.  1555  Eden  Decades  95  After 
that  the  sea  hath»  byn  disquyeted  with  vehemente  tem- 
pestes.  1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  1.  v.  (1612)  18  Amidst  their 
cheere,  the  solemne  feast  the  Centaures  did  disqueat.  1693 
Mem.  Cnt.  Teckely  iv.  41  That  Moldavia,  Walaquia,  and  the 
Republick  of  Ragusa  . .  should  not  be  disquieted  by  the 
Turks.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
I.  101,  I  disquieted  myself  to  think  that  I  had  no  powerful 
protector.  1844  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII.  lxi.  119  The  Dar- 
danians  . .  disquieted  his  northern  frontier. 

Disquiet  vdiskwai'et),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  Dis- 
10  +  Quiet  a .]  The  reverse  of  quiet ;  unquiet, 
restless,  uneasy,  disturbed. 

1587  T.  Underdown  /Ethiop.  Hist.  Heliod.  69  A  sea, 
which  ..  was  very  disquiet  and  troblesome.  1588  Greene 
Perimedes ,  Ditty  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  292/2  Disquiet  thoughts. 
1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  iv.  i.  171  Pray  you  husband  be  not 
so  disquiet.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  ix.  (1632)  243 
Egfred  being  by  nature  of  a  disquiet  disposition.  1727 
De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  vii.  (1840)  120  Disquiet  souls  return¬ 
ing  hither.  1848  Thackeray  Vau.  Fair  Iii,  His  mind  was 
disquiet. 

Disquiet  (diskworet),  sb.  [Partly  sb.  use  of 
the  ad/.,  partly  f.  Disquiet  v .]  Absence  of  bodily  or 
mental  quietness;  disturbance;  uneasiness,  anxiety, 
worry ;  restlessness,  unrest. 

1581  Pettie  Gicaszo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  68  b,  Toattaine 
to  learning,  there  is  not  onelie  required  a  will,  but  studie, 
watching,  labour,  and  disquiet,  which  are  irkesome  thinges. 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  268  All  disquiet,  horror,  and 
perturbation  folio wes  her.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11. 
260  Called  by  God  . .  unto  that  rest  which  never  afterward 
hath  disquiet.  1641  Tenhes  de  la  Ley  (1708)  76  Making 
discord  and  disquiet  to  rise  between  his  Neighbours.  1703 
Rowe  Fair  Penit.  11.  ii.  580  This  fond  Paper  would  not  give 
me  A  moment  of  Disquiet.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  III.  235  The  States  of  the  Church  and  Naples  were  still 
in  a  state  of  universal  disquiet  and  ferment.  1869  Phillips 
Vesuv.  iii.  58  The  eleven  months  of  disquiet  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  almost  continual  eruption. 

+  b.  with  a  and  pi.  A  disturbance  ;  a  disquiet¬ 
ing  feeling  or  circumstance,  arch,  or  Obs . 

1574  Ld.  Burghley  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  iv.  81  Anxieties 
and  disquiets  of  mind.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  cxliv.  12-14 
Paraphr.  694  Without  any  disturbances  or  disquiets.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <$*  P.  9 7  It  is  so  mighty  a  Disquiet  to 
the  Governor,  that  he  can  never  be  at  ease  till  he  [etc.]. 
1726-7  Swift  Gulliver  1.  iv.  55  In  the  midst  of  these  intes¬ 
tine  disquiets.  1755  Smollett  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  135  My 
soul  has  been  invaded  by  a  thousand  miseries,  a  thousand 
toils,  and  four  thousand  disquiets. 

t  Disqui/etal.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -al 
5.]  The  action  of  disquieting. 

1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  i.  11.  xxi,  As  when  the  flit¬ 
ting  fire  Grows  full  of  wrath  and  rage,  and  gins  to  fume, 
And  roars  and  strives  ’gainst  its  disquietall. 

t  Disquietation.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disquiet 
v. ;  cf.  F.  inquUtalion ,  med.L.  inquietdtio,  in  same 
sense,  and  see  -ation.]  D'squieting ;  a  cause  of 
disquiet ;  disturbance. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  92  b,  The  lacke  or  want 
therof  is  hurt  notable  to  ony  persone  &  disquietacyon  to 
ony  communalte. 

Disqui’eted,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  b]  Dis¬ 
turbed  ;  rendered  uneasy  or  restless.  Hence  Dis- 
qui’etedly  adv.,  in  a  disquieted  or  uneasy  manner  ; 
Disqui’etedness,  tile  state  of  being  disquieted ; 
uneasiness,  disquietness.' 

1550  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  1.  (R.),  Fleshlye  cares,  and 
disquieted  consciences.  164s  J.  Cotton  ( tit  let,  The  Cove¬ 
nant  of  God’s  free  Grace  ..  comfortably  applied  to  a  dis¬ 
quieted  soul,  a  1680  Charnock  Attrib.  God  ( 1834)  I.  337 
Let  us. .examine  the  reason ..  as  David  did  ofhis  disquieted- 
ness.  1857  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VIII.  346  My  mother’s  eyes  rested 
. .  disquietedly  upon  the  man’s  partly  averted  face. 

Disquieter  (diskwoi’eta.r.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-Eli  ■.]  One  who  or  that  which  disquiets;  a  dis¬ 
turber. 

1564  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  no  A  swarme  of 
sedicious  disquieters  of  the  common  wealth,  1575  Turbekv. 
Fantconrie  364  It  also  .  .  kylles  the  flies,  the  dogges  dis¬ 
quieters  and  enimies  to  his  ease.  1600  Surflet  Countrie 
Forme  it.  li.  359  A  procurer  of  vomit,  and  a  disquieter  of 
the  stomacke.  a  1660  Hammond  Serm.  i.  (T.),  The  dis¬ 
quieters  of  the  honour  and  peace  of  Christendom. 

+  Disqui’etful,  a.  rare.  [f.  Disquiet  sb.  + 
-ful.]  Full  of  or  fraught  with  disquiet. 

a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1687  I.  xvi.  239  Love  and  pity 
of  our  selves  should  persuade  us  to  forbear  it  [reviling],  as 
disquietfull,  incommodious,  and  mischievous  to  us. 


Disquieting  (diskwsi’etiq'1,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dis¬ 
quiet  v.  +  -ing  l.J  The  action  of  the  vb.  Disquiet  ; 
disturbing;  disturbance  of  peace  or  tranquillity. 

x535  Covep.dale  IVisd.  xiv.  25  Manslaughter,  . .  disquyet- 
inge  of  good  men,  vnthankfulnes,  defylinge  of  soules.  1641 
Baker  Chron.,  Hen.  I,  an.  1112  (R.)  King  Henry  . .  was  not 
without  some.little  disquietings  at  home.  1883  Athenxnm 
1  Dec.  699/3  To  the  disquieting  of  his  lawful  spouse. 

Disquieting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  disquiets  or  causes  uneasiness  ;  disturbing. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  271  To  expell  the  cause  of 
that  disquieting  disease.  1691  Hartcliffe  Virtues  17  The 
Troubles  and  Tumults  of  disquieting  Passions.  1783  Wat¬ 
son  Philip  III ,  11.  113  They  were  filled  with  the  most  dis¬ 
quieting  apprehensions.  1894  Times  1  Sept.  8/4  Another 
disquieting  feature  of  the  present  industrial  situation. 

Disqui’etist.  [f.  Disquiet  sb.  +  -ist.]  A 
professed  disturber  of  quiet ;  an  alarmist. 

1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  99  The  most  honest  of 
agitators,  the  most  disinterested  of  disquietists. 

f  Disquretive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Disquiet  v.  +  -ive.] 
Tending  to  disquiet;  of  disquieting  character. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Howe. 

Disquietly  (diskwoi-etli),  adv.  [f.  Disquiet 
a.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  disquiet  or  uneasy  manner ;  f  in 
a  disquieting  manner. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  ii.  124  Machinations,  .and  all  ruinous 
disorders  follow  vs  disquietly  to  our  Graues.  1630  Lennard 
tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  Pref.  A  ij  a,  He  that  carrieth  himself 
troubledly,  disquietly,  malecontent,  fearing  death,  is  not  wise. 

+  Disqui’etment.  Obs.  [f.  Disquiet  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  disquieting;  the  fact  or 
condition  of  being  disquieted. 

1606  Turnbull  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xv.  1  They 
are  in  continual  perplexity .  .continual  disquietment  of  their 
minds.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  iii.  iii.  §  8  The  pas¬ 
sions,  disquietments,  and  disappointments  of  men.  1689 
Col.  Rec •  Pennsylv.  I.  313  What  a  Spiritt  has  been  raysed 
in  ffrinds  to  his  Disquietment  there  vpon  yl  account. 

b.  A  disquieting  circumstance  or  occurrence. 
a  1658  O.  Sedgwick  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xix.  12 
Rebekah  was  weary  of  her  life,  not  for  any  foreign  dis¬ 
quietments,  but  because  of  domestic  troubles. 

Disquietness  (diskworetnes).  [f.  Disquiet 
a.  +  -ivESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis¬ 
quiet  ;  want  of  quiet ;  unrest ;  disturbance. 

I535  Coverdale  P?'ov.  xi.  29  Who  so  maketh  disquyet- 
nesse  in  his  owne  house,  he  shal  haue  wynde  for  his  heret- 
age.  1568  Grafton  Chron .  1 1. 553  A  tumult  and  assembly 
was  made,  to  the  disquietnesse  of  the  realme.  1615  T. 
Adams  Leaven  117  In  these  dayes  disquietnesse  alio  wes  no 
meditation,  penurie  no  bookes.  1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan. 
194  Enraged  with  everlasting  disquietness. 

t  Disquietous,  ct.  Obs.  [f.  Disquiet  sb.  + 
-ous.]  Fraught  with  disquiet ;  disquieting. 

1618  Bolton  Florus  iii.  ii.  (1636)  165  The  troubles  which 
brake  out  Northward,  were  farre  more  manifold,  and 
horrible:  no  quarter  is  so  disquietous.  1641  Milton  Ch. 
Govt.  11.  (1851)  142  This.. subject,  .the  touching  whereof  is 
so  distastfull  and  disquietous  to  a  number  of  men. 

Disquietude  (diskwaretiwd).  [f.  Disquiet  a., 
after  Quietude.]  Disquieted  condition  or  state  ; 
restlessness,  disturbance,  disquietness. 

1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  97  T  3  The  Noise  and  Dis¬ 
quietude  of  Business.  1753  N.  Tokriano  Gangr.  Sore 
Throat  24  She  passed  this  l  ime  very  uneasily,  with  great 
Disquietude.  1844  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII.  lxi.  87  Anti- 
gonus  must  have  viewed  the  alliance  with  great  disquietude. 
1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  iii.  57  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the 
disquietude  of  Vesuvius  returned. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  A  feeling,  occasion,  or  cause 
of  disquiet ;  a  disquieting  circumstance. 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  256  P  6  The  Multitude  of  Dis¬ 
quietudes  to  which  the  Desire  of  it  [Fame]  subjects  an 
ambitious  Mind.  1726-7  Swift  Gulliver  iii.  ii.  §  13  (1865) 
These  people  are  under  continual  disquietudes.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  8  July  5/2  From  the  still  unconquered  Black  Flags 
there  are  plenty  of  disquietudes  to  fear. 

[Disquieture,  error  for  disquictnes  :  see  List  of 
Spurious  Words .] 

t  Disquiparancy.  Logic.  Obs.  [acl.  med.L. 
disqu ipardnna  (F.  JVlayron  a  1325,  see  Prantl  III. 
290,  IV.  66)  for  disxquipardntia ,  f.  Dis-  4  +  xqui- 
pardntia  (Tertull.) :  see  Equiparance.] 

The  relation  of  two  correlates  which  are  heterony¬ 
mous,  i.e.  denoted  by  different  names,  asfatherand 
son  :  opp.  to  equiparancy. 

1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  I.  vii.  22  Reiateds  syno- 
nymous  are  usually  called  reiateds  of  aequiparancy,  as 
friend,  rival,  etc.  ;  heteronymous  of  disquiparancy,  as 
father ,  son ,  master ,  servant. 

Disquipara’tion.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  after  L. 
sequipardtion-em,  n.  of  action  from  a’quipardre  to 
equalize.]  =  prec. 

1894  Froude  Erasmus  125  They  define  the  personal  or 
hypostatic  union  as  the  relation  of  a  real  disquiparation 
in  one  extreme  with  no  correspondent  at  the  other. 

t  Disqui  re,  v.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  disqulr-ere 
to  inquire  diligently,  f.  Dis-  5  +  quxrcre  to  search, 
seek.]  trans.  To  inquire  diligently,  investigate. 

1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribx  11.  401  What  the  custome 
..was,  I  doe  not  resolue,  nor  disquire.  1654  Vilvain 
Chronogr.  16  Thus  hav  I  . .  tired  my  head  to  disquire  the 
truth  of  Times.  1654  —  Theorem.  Thcol.  i.  24  Such  are  diffi- 
ciler  to  discern  or  disquire  their  corporals,  subject  to  sens. 

So  +  Disqni  ry  Obs.,  investigation,  inquiry. 

1627  I.  Doughty  Sermon  (1628)  10  The  Lord  hath  wholly 
exposed  all  the  creatures  to  mans  disquiry.  1650  Durye 
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Just  Re-prop.  28  If  ..  a  regular  way  of  disquiry  may  be 
followed.  Ibid .,  If  they  will  engage  to  stand  or  fall  to  the 
issue  of  that  disquiry. 

Di'squisite, -it,  v.  rare.  [?  a  back-formation 
from  disquisition.']  inlr.  To  make  a  disquisition. 

1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  148  The  same  Creative 
Power . .  by  which  alone  we  ourselves  at  this  moment 
breathe,  think,  or  disquisite  at  all.  1893  Leland  Mem. 
II.  2^74  Here  1  would  fain  disquisit  on  Pike. 

Disquisition  (diskwizi-Jen).  [ad.  L.  disqui¬ 
sition  an  inquiry,  investigation,  n.  of  action  f.  dis¬ 
quisit-  ppl.  stem  of  disquirere  :  see  Disquire.] 

1.  Diligent  or  systematic  search ;  investigation ; 
research,  examination. 

1608-11  Jos.  Hall  Medit.  Vogues  11.  §  28  The  disquisition 
of  great  truthes  requires  time.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char. 
i,  Others  have  applyed  their  disquisitions  to  some  particular 
Letters.  1744  Harris  Three  Treat.  (1841)  51  In  this  dis¬ 
quisition  into  human  conduct.  1767  II.  Brooke  Fool  of 
Qual.  (1859)  1*  82  (D.)  On  their  return  from  a  disquisition 
as  fruitless  as  solicitous,  nurse  declared  her  apprehensions 
that  Harry  had  gone  off  with  a  little  favourite  boy.  1818 
Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I.  11.  iv.  150  A  subject,  .of  less  subtle 
and  difficult  disquisition.  1855  H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Lit.  i. 
(1878)  42  To  make  it  a  topic  of  distinct  disquisition. 

+  b.  ellipt.  A  subject  or  topic  for  investigation ; 
a  question.  Obs.  rare. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  214  Their  growing  vp,  their  flourish¬ 
ing  . .  were  a  disquisition  for  the  learned.  1660  R.  Coke 
Justice  Find.  4  margin ,  The  manner  and  order  of  attain¬ 
ing  to  Knowledge,  is  a  subtil  disquisition. 

2.  A  treatise  or  discourse  in  which  a  subject  is 
investigated  and  discussed,  or  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gation  set  forth  at  some  length  ;  less  correctly,  a 
learned  or  elaborate  dissertation  on  a  subject. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  xi.  17  Puzzling  them  with 
scholastical  craggy  disquisitions,  a  1680  Butler  R cm. 
(1759)  I.  66  Unhappy  Man  ..  On  hypothetic  Dreams  and 
Visions  Grounds  everlasting  Disquisitions.  1794  Sullivan 
View  Nat.  II,  I11  our  foregoing  disquisition  we  ventured 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  Scythiac  antediluvian  hypothesis. 
1840  Macaulay  Ranke  Ess.  (1854)  II»  146  The  constant 
subjects  of  their  lively  satire  and  eloquent  disquisitions. 
1873  G.  C.  Davies  Mount.  Merei.  3  A  learned  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  alleged  cruelty  of  sport. 

Disquisitional  (diskwizrjonal),  a.  [f.  prec. 
-f  -al.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  disquisition. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Monthly  Rev.  1856  Masson  Ess., 
Story  of  1770,  199  Here  the  reader  must  permit  me  a  little 
Essay  or  disquisitional  Interleaf  on  the  character  and 
writings  of  Chatterton.  1861  N.  Brit.  Rev.  May  196  [The 
18th  c.]  sermons  have  no  longer  a  voice  of  authority.  They 
are  disquisitional,  explanatory  or  persuasive. 

Disquisi'tionary,  a.  [See  -aby.1]  =  prec. 

1847  i'1  Craig  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Disquisrtionist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  The 

author  of  a  disquisition. 

1838  Fraser  s  Mag.  XVIII.  385  Many  a  disquisitionist  on 
the  character  of  Burns.  1878  Bagehot  Lit.  Stud.  (1879)  I. 
p.  x,  An  arid  disquisitionist  on  value  and  cost  of  production. 

Disquisitive  (diskwrzitiv),  a.  ( sb .)  [f.  L. 
disquisit -  ppl.  stem  of  disquirere  4-  -ive.]  Charac¬ 
terized  by  or  given  to  disquisition ;  given  to  re¬ 
search  or  investigation ;  inquiring. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  2.  Cor.  xiii.  5  The  disquisitive  part  be¬ 
longs  to  us,  the  decisive  to  God.  1772  Weekly  Mag.  22  Apr. 
118/1  He  ..  is  a  man  of  great  disquisitive  powers.  1796 
Coleridge  Let.  in  Mrs.  Sandford  Poole  Friends  (1888) 
I.  185  My  own  shaping  and  disquisitive  mind.  1889  W.  L. 
Courtney  Life  J.  S.  Mill  ii.  30  The  disquisitive  youth. 

+  B.  sb.  An  inquiry  or  investigation.  Obs . 

1659  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  III.  iv.  n  The  Sceptick’s  end 
is  .  .Suspension  in  disquisitives. 

Disqursitively,  adv.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  -.]  In  a  disquisitive  manner ;  by  investiga¬ 
tion  or  examination. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Lam-Mcrch.  262  By  the  mixt  mettall 
Ore  taking  of  disquisitively,  or  here  and  there. 

Disquisitor  (diskwi-zitai).  [ad.  L.  *disqui- 
sitor,  agent-n.  from  disquirere :  see  -ok.]  One 
who  makes  disquisition;  an  inquirer  or  investi¬ 
gator  ;  the  author  of  a  disquisition. 

1766  F.  Blackburn  Confessional  318  Let  the  Disquisitors 
answer  for  themselves.  1771  W.  Jones  Zool.  Mill.  66  All 
the  disquisitors  that  ever  took  the  Law  of  Moses  in  hand. 
t8°i  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  502  Because,  say  our  profound 
disquisitors,  all  the  seven  sacraments  confer  grace.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  2  Nov.  485/2  An  academic  disquisitor  on  political 
subjects. 

Disquisitorial  (diskwizitoo  rial),  a.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -(i)al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  disquisitor ; 
investigating ;  inquiring. 

1806  R.  Cumberland  Mem.  I.  189  (L.)  When  he  came  to 
exercise  the  subtlety  of  his  disquisitorial  powers  upon  it. 

Disquisitory,  a.  rare.  =  prec. 

i860  Worcester  cites  Eclectic  Rev. 

1'  Disra'nge,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  disrenge.  [ad. 
OF.  desrengier,  -rangier,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  renc, 
reng,  now  rang  rank,  order.  Cf.  Derange.]  a. 
trans.  To  throw  out  of  order  or  rank  ;  to  disar¬ 
range.  b.  rejl.  and  inlr.  To  fall  out  of  rank. 

I4®S  Caxton  Cltas.  Gt.  226  They  began  to  flee,  disrenge 
&  to  be  aferde.  c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt. 
(1814)  162  Whan  these  iiii.  knightes  on  horsbacke  sawe 
Arthur,  one  of  them  dysranged  hym  selfe,  and  . .  ran  at 
Arthur.  16x0  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  I.  317  The  .English¬ 
men  . .  presently  disranged  themselues,  and  in  disray  preassed 
hard  upon  the  enemies.  1775  R.  Wood  Ess.  Homer  42 
(Jod.)lhat  delicate  connexion  and  thread  of  circumstances, 


which  are  seldom  disranged  even  by  the  smallest  alteration 
without  endangering  his  truth  and  consistence. 

Disrank  (disrae'ijk),  v.  [f.  Dis-  70  +  Rank  sb.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  into  dis¬ 
order.  Obs. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  vm.  xvi,  The  ranged  horse  break 
out  . .  Disrank  the  troops  ;  set  all  in  disarray,  a  1616 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Lames  of  Candy  1.  i,  I  . .  Was  he  that  first 
dis-rankt  their  woods  of  Pikes.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps. 
1.  3  The  army  was  dis-ranked  and  wandred  any  way. 

f  b.  intr.  (for  rejl.)  To  fall  out  of  ranks,  fall 
into  disorder.  Obs. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Barlas  it.  iii.  1.  Abraham  325  Too- 
too-tired,  some  at  last  dis-rank.  1629  J.  Maxwell  tr.  llcro- 
dian  (1635)  150  'They  disranke,  and  are  routed. 

+  2.  transf.  and  jig.  (trans.)  To  disorder,  disar¬ 
range,  confuse.  Obs. 

1602  Dekker  Satiro-M astir  K  ij  a,  Out  of  thy  part  already ; 
foil’d  the  scene  ;  Disrank* d  the  lines.  1614  J.  Cooke  ill 
Quoque  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  264  You  shall  march  a  whole 
day.  .and  not  disrank  one  hair  of  your  physiognomy.  1628 
Ford  Lover's  Mel.  iv.  ii,  Throngs  of  rude  divisions  huddle 
on,  And  do  disrank  my  brain  from  peace  and  sleep. 

3.  To  deprive  of  one’s  rank,  to  reduce  to  a  lower 
rank ;  to  degrade. 

1599  Daniel  Let.ofOctavia  Ax g.  Wks.  (1717)  I.  69  He 
arms  his  Forces,  either  to  reduce  Antony  to  the  Rank  of 
his  Estate,  or  else  to  disrank  him  out  of  State  and  all.  1615 
A.  Nicholes  Marr.  $  Wiving  vi.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
III.  263  Thou  wilt  disrank  thyself,  or  single  out  [a  wife] 
from  the  too  common  shame  and  abuse  in  this  kind  [of 
women].  1894  [see  Disrating]. 

Hence  Disra*nked  ppl.  a .,  Disra*nking  vbl.  sb. 

,  1606  Marston  Fawnc  1.  i,  Wilde  longings,  or  the  least 
of  disranct  shapes.  1627  May  Lucan  v.  (1631)  24  The 
letter’s  lost  in  their  disranked  wings.  1629  J.  Maxwell  tr. 
Herodian  (1635)  179  note.  So  the  dis-ranking  of  the  English 
lost  all  to  the  Normans. 

+  Disra’pier,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Rapier 
j/.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  a  rapier;  to  disarm. 

1599  b.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iii.  i,  He  that  should 
offer  to  disrapier  me  now. 

Disrate  (disr^-t),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Rate  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  reduce  (a  petty  officer  or  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  of  marines)  to  a  lower  rating  or  rank. 

1811  Naval  Chron.  XXV.  28  Having  been  disrated  for 
some  offence.  1829  .Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XLI.  406  He  found 
it  necessary  to  disrate  Peter  Hayles,  the  pirate,  i860  Merc. 
Marine  I\Iag.  VII.  85  This  witness  had  been  chief  mate  . . 
but  had  been  disrated,  .for  drunkenness. 

2.  To  remove  (a  ship)  from  its  rate  or  class. 

1885  Lady  Brassey  The  Trades  246  The ‘Tyrian’,  another 

‘  yellow-fever  ship  was  disrated/or  the  same  reason. 

3.  Jig.  To  remove  from  one’s  rank  or  position. 

1854  CJtamb.  Jrnl.  II.  200  He.  .had  disrated  himself  from 

the  genteel  company  of  a  ten-miles-wide  circuit.  1883  G. 
Turner  in  Gd.  Words  Dec.  778/1  There  is.. no  just  reason 
for  dis-rating  ‘which’  from  its  old  relation  to  persons  as 
well  as  to  things. 

Hence  Disra  ted  ppl.  a Disra‘ting  vbl.  sb. 

1833  Marry  at  P.  Simple  1  vi.  If  you  please,  your  honour, 
I’d  rather  take  my  disra^ng— I— don’t  wish  to  be  chief 
boatswain’s  mate  in  this  here  business.  1891  Daily  News 
21  Nov.  4/6  What  are  the  Tories  going  to  do  with  all  the 
disrated  Liberal  Secessionists  ?  1894  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  Disrating,  A  nautical  term  for  ‘  disranking that  is, 
reducing  from  a  higher  rank  to  a  lower,  such  as  lowering 
a  man  from  A.  B.  to  ordinary  seaman,  or  from  fireman  to 
trimmer. 

t  Disra’tionate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
L.  ration-em  reason  +  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  deprive 
of  its  reason  or  rationality. 

1668  C.  Spf.lman  in  Sir  H.  Spelmari s  De  non  Tenter. 
Eccl.  (ed.  4)  To  Rdr.  18  Thou  . .  must  disrationate  St.  Paul’s 
argument,  who  disswades  the  pollution  of  thy  Body,  because 
it  is  the  Temple  of  the  holy  Ghost. 

+  Disray-,  sb.  Obs.  [var.  ofdesray,  Deray,  with 
the  ordinary  late  ME.  change  of  des-  to  dis- :  see 
Dis-  prefix,  and  cf.  Disray  vi]  Disorder,  con¬ 
fusion  ;  =  Deray,  Disarray.] 

13. .  K.  Alls.  4353  He  gan  make  gret  disray,  And  gradde 
ageyn  to  Darye.  C1450  Merlin  407  The  Knyghtes.  .gan 
make  soche  a  disray  a-monge  hem  that  noon  a-bode  other. 
c  1470  Harding  Chron.  lxvi.  i,  The  realme  to  saue,  and  kepe 
out  of  disraye.  1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell.  xxix.  xii.  368 
To  come  in  manner  of  a  sodaine  tempest  upon  our  armie  . . 
and  to  put  it  in  disray.  1610  [see  Disrange]. 

t  Disray”,  v.  Obs.  [In  sense  i,  var.  of  Deray, 
orig.  desray,  a.  OF.  desreer,  desrayer,  with  the 
ordinary  late  ME.  substitution  of  dis-  for  des- :  cf. 
prec.  In  sense  3  identified  with  Disarray. 

1.  trans.  To  put  out  of  array  or  military  order; 
to  throw  into  disorder ;  =  Disarray  v.  i. 

1300  K .  Alis.  673  Now  con  Alisaundre  of  skyrmyng,  And 
of  stedes  disrayng.  1609  Holland  tr.  A  mm.  Marcell. 
xxiv.  i.  262  Least  Archers  running  foorth  might  disray 
the  rankes.  c  1611  Sylvester  ii.  iv.  Decay  1124  Have 
these  so  yong  and  weak  Disrayed  your  ranks  ?  1631  Weever 
Anc.  Fun.  Mon .  317  Guortimer  ..  did  here  set  vpon  . .  the 
English  Saxons,  whom  being  disrayed,  and  not  able  to 
abide  a  second  charge,  he  put  all  to  flight. 

2.  To  disorder  the  attire,  or  spoil  the  personal 
appearance  of.  In  quot.  rejl. 

1431  Lydgate  Chron.  Troy  11.  xiii.  {Paris  to  II clot),  And 
as  a  penitaunt  in  contrition  Ye  you  disraye;  alas  why  do 
ye  so  ? 

3.  To  deprive  of  personal  array  or  attire;  to 

despoil,  strip  ;  =  Disarray  v.  2. 

I4^3  Cath.  Angl.  100/2  (MS.  A.),  To  disray  or  disgise 
[MS.  M.  disaray]  exurnare.  1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie, 


11.  vii.  208  Disrai’d  Of  that  faire  iem.  1608  Day  Li  it* 
Trickes  1.  i.  (1881)  12  On  the  high  Altar  sacrifiz’d  the 
Priests,  Disray 'd  the  Temple  of  the  golden  robes. 

Disrealise,  in  Udall  1548  :  see  Disrelish. 
Disrealize  (disrralaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  -f 
Realize.]  trans.  To  divest  of  reality,  to  idealize. 

1889  Sat.  Rev.  2  Mar.  261/1  The  first  and  last  rule  of  the 
poet  should  be.  .to  pass  every  personal  emotion  througli  the 
sieve  of  the  universal,  to  ‘  disrealize  ’  everything,  to  biing 
it  into  union  with  the  whole. 

t  Disrea'SOll,  sb.  Obs.  In  5  desrayson.  [a. 

OF.  desraison ,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  -f  raison  reason  ] 
That  which  is  contrary  to  reason  or  right ;  in¬ 
justice. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xn.  xix,  Certes  it  is  to  chyvalrye 
over  grete  blame,  over  grete  tyrannye  and  desrayson. 

+  Disrea'SOll,  v.  Obs.  [Anglicized  from  OF. 
desraisnier  or  its  latinized  form  disrdliondre , 
variants  of  OF.  deraisnier ,  med.L.  derdtidndre  : 
see  Du  Cange,  and  cf.  Deraign.]  trans.  To  prove, 
assert,  vindicate  ;  =  Deraign  v.  i,  2. 

(The  prefix  des-,  dis-,  was  here  a  mere  variant  of  de-,  owing 
to  the  frequent  equivalence  and  confusion  of  these  prefixes 
(see  De-  1.6);  but  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  17th  c. 
legal  antiquaries  in  the  privative  sense  (Dis-  4)  ;  hence  the 
erroneous  explanation  of  Disrationare  in  Blount’s  Law 
Diet,  ‘contrarium  ratiocinando  asserere,  vel  quod  assertutn 
est  ratiocinando  destruere',  and  cf.  J.  C.  Blomfield  Hist. 
Souldern  (1893)  12  not  cl) 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Mcrch.  425  In  which  time  the 
proprietarie  may  disreason  the  said  recouerie,  by  disprouing 
the  other  parties  surmises  or  allegations,  prouing  that  the 
specialtie  was  paied  whereupon  the  Attachment  was 
grounded. 

+  Disrea’sonable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF. 
desraisonable  (Oresme,  14th  c.),  mod.F.  de-,  {.des-, 
Dis-  4  +  raisonable.]  Devoid  of  reason,  unreason¬ 
able,  groundless. 

1540  Compl.  Scot.  xv.  122  Thy  complaynt  is  nocht  dis- 
rasonabil.  Ibid.  xx.  169  The  extreme  disrasonabil  abusione 
that  rang  amang  the  vniuersal  pepil. 

t  Disre'ckon,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  intr. 
To  reverse  reckoning ;  to  reckon  by  deduction. 

1561  Eden  Arte  Nauig.  11.  vi.  31  The  dayes  of  the  Moone 
beynge  knowen,  then  vnrekenyng  or  disrekenynge  back- 
warde,  we  shall  knowe  the  daye.  1611  Florio,  Scomputare , 
to  disreckon. 

t  Bisrecomme’nd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  =  Discommend  v.  3. 

1691  Nokris  Pract.  Disc.  217  The  untunableness  of  one  or 
two  Instruments  dis-recommends  the  whole  Musical  Consort. 

Bisreconixnendation  (disre^mend^-Jbn). 
[f.  Dis-  9  +  Recommendation.]  That  which  is  the 
reverse  of  a  recommendation,  or  is  unfavourable 
to  any  one’s  claims. 

1752  Fielding  Amelia  Wks.  1775  XI.  44  The  poverty  of 
the  person,  .is  never,  I  believe,  any  forcible  dis-recommenda- 
tion  to  a  good  mind,  a  1797  H.  Walpole  Geo.  II  (1847)  H. 
vii.  21 1  He  attained  considerable  weight  in  a  Government 
where  trifling  qualities  are  no  disrecommendation.  a  1843 
Southey  Doctor  Fragment  (1862)  676  Add  to  these  dis- 
recommendations  that  it  is  propounded  in  the  coarsest  terms 
of  insolent  assumption. 

Disregard  (disriga-ad),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Re¬ 
gard  j-^.]  Want  of  regard;  neglect,  inattention; 
in  earlier  use  often,  the  withholding  of  the  regard 
which  is  due,  slighting,  undue  neglect ;  in  later  use, 
the  treating  of  anything  as  of  no  importance. 

1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  xiv.  89  We  can  be  bold  without 
resentment,  yet  it  may  be  with  an  invincible  disregard.  1733 
Neal  Hist.  Purit.  II.  478  The  Bishops  fell  under  a  general 
disregard.  1795  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  (1862)  III.  280  Acts 
. .  which  tend  to  the  levelling  of  thrones  and  conditions,  and 
give  to  monarchs  a  more  certain  disregard  and  disrespect 
than  all  the  labours,  .of  the  Jacobins.  1862  Merivale  Rom. 
Emp.  (1871)  V.  xlv.  318  Disregard  and  sympathy  seemed  to 
be  equally  distasteful  to  him. 
b.  Constr.  of  ( for ,  to). 

1716  Addison  Freeholder  39  (Seager)  A  disregard  of  fame. 
a  1732  Atterbury  Prov .  xiv.  6  (Seager)  A  disregard  for 
everything  besides.  1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  vi.  224  Pro¬ 
faneness  and  avowed  Disregard  to  all  Religion.  1875  Jovvett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  114  An  extreme  disregard  of.,  historical 
accuracy.  1882  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref  Ch.  Eng.  II.  484  His 
lawless  disregard  for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
settlement. 

Disregard  (disr/gaud),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Re¬ 
gard  vi]  trans.  To  treat  without  regard,  to  pay 
no  regard  to.  a.  In  earlier  use,  esp.y  to  treat 
without  due  regard,  respect,  or  attention ;  to 
neglect  unduly,  to  slight. 

1641  Milton  Animadv.  To  Postscr.,  Wks.  (1847)  74/2  To 
take  sanctuary  among  those  churches  which,  .formerly  you 
have  disregarded  and  despised.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt. 
144  To  make  all  the  people  disregard  and  despise  the 
Gospel.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  A-  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  458 
Quarries  of  fine  stone  ;  but  these  are  utterly  disregarded  by 
the  inhabitants.  1781  Gibbon  Dccl.  <$•  F.  II.  85  Those  who 
have  attacked,  and  those  who  have  defended  .  .  have  alike 
disregarded  two  very  remarkable  passages  of  two  orations 
pronounced  under  the  succeeding  reign. 

b.  In  later  use,  esp.y  to  treat  as  of  no  importance, 
to  pay  no  attention  to. 

1793  Holcroft  Lavater's  Physiog.  xxi.  107  Desirous  of 
private  happiness  he  disregards  public  opinion.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  155  The  king  ..  advised  the 
treasurer  to  disregard  idle  rumours.  1869  Dickens  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  421,  I  have  had  symptoms  that  must  not  be  dis* 
regarded. 
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Hence  Disregarded  ppl.  a.  (whence  Disre- 
ga  rdedness,  state  of  being  disregarded)  ;  Disre¬ 
garding  vbl.  sb .  and  ppl.  a. 

1659  C.  Noble  Mod.  Answ,  Itnmod .  Q.  6  To  charge  him 
with  neglects  and  slightings  and  disregardings  to  his  friends. 
1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  185  Unto  which  Ambassage  the 
Queen  of  England  . .  returned  this  bold,  smiling,  and  disre¬ 
garding  answer.  1667  Flavel  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  24  In  the 
disregarded  heart,  swarms  of  vain  foolish  thoughts  are  per¬ 
petually  working.  1791  Cowper  Iliadww.  561  Then  sullen 
nurse  thy  disregarded  spleen,  a  1854 1  iD.  Cock  burn  Cir¬ 
cuit  Journ.  (1883)  95  Its  surrounding  bad  taste  and  selfish 
disregardedness. 

Disregardable,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.]  That 
may  be  disregarded  ;  unworthy  of  regard. 

1661  Grand  Debate  77  Till  experience  be  proved  to  be  dis- 
regardable.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  III.  152  An  easy 
Fortune  is.  .far  from  being  disregardable. 

Disregardant,  a.  [f.  Dis-  io  -t-  Regardant, 
after  prec.  vb.]  Paying  no  regard  or  attention  ; 
neglectful,  disiegarding. 

1816  Southey  Poet's  Pilgr.  1.  27  All  disregardant  of  the 
Babel  sound,  A  swan  kept  oaring  near  with  upraised  eye. 
1880  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  Sept.  VIII.  131,  I  understand  you 
to  be  ..  disregardant,  if  not  actually  defiant,  of  the  persons 
on  whose  capital  you  have  been  hitherto  passively  depen¬ 
dent  for  occupation. 

Disregarded  [f.  Disregard  v.  +  -eh  1 .] 
One  who  disregards. 

1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  Pref.  (1675)  10  Disregarded  of 
the  Scripture.  1864  H.  Spencer  Illustr.  Univ.  Progr.  no 
In  being  considered  a  disregarder  of  public  opinion. 

Disrega'rdful,  a.  [f.  Dis-  io  +  Regardful  : 
cf.  disrespectful.]  The  opposite  of  regardful ; 
regardless,  neglectful,  careless. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <$•  Mon.  302  It  was  not  probable 
he  could  be  ..  so  dis-regardfull  of  his  owne  state,  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1687  I.  vii.  83  Will  God  . .  be  so  partial 
and  fond  to  us,  so  disregard  full  and  injurious  toward  himself? 
1748  Richardson  C/amwWks.  1883  VIII.  372  Who.  .could 
be  so  disregardful  of  his  own  interest?  1882  A.  B.  Bruce 
Parab.  Teach.  Christ  11.  vi.  (1891)  354  Love  . .  disregardful 
of  conventional  barriers. 

Hence  Disregardfully  adv.,  without  regard, 
with  neglect ;  Disrega  rdfulness. 

1640  Bp.  Hall  Chr.  Moder.  41/2  They,  .after  many  years 
vain  hope  were  turned  home  disregardfully.  c  1720  Lett, 
fr.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  II.  64  A11  Author  . .  used  too  slightly 
and  disregardfully.  1731  Bailey,  Disrega ?-dfulness,  neglect¬ 
fulness.  1869  Mrs.  Whitney  Hitherto  viii.  93  Not  breaking 
in  disregardfully ;  she  always  listened  Mrs.Whistler  through. 

t  Disre'gular,  a.  [Dis- 10.]  =Irregular. 

1649  Evelyn  Liberty  <y  Servitude  iv.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  21 
Men.. who  (not  having  more  disregular  passions)  dispise 
honours,  pleasures,  riches. 

Disrela'ted,  Ppl ■  a.  [Dis-  io.]  Unrelated ; 
without  relation  or  connexion.  So  Disrela  tion, 
absence  of  relation  or  connexion. 

>893  Westm.  Gaz.  15  May  3/2  Throughout  his  humour 
consists  of  the  disrelation  of  his  remarks  to  his  age  and  size. 
Ibid.,  When  they  utter  disrelated  speeches.  1894  Ibid. 
26  Sept.  2/3  [He]  looks  on  what  goes  before  or  comes  after 
him  as  entirely  disrelated. 

Disrelish  (disreflij),  sb.  Also  7  disrellish. 
[f.  Disrelish  v.  or  Dis-  9  +  Relish  sb.]  Distaste, 
dislike,  aversion,  some  degree  of  disgust. 

<21625  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  \.  i,  Being  once  glutted, 
then  the  taste  of  folly  Will  come  into  disrelish.  1645  Fuller 
Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  37  Dissensions  . .  will  breed  in 
pagans  such  a  disrelish  of  our  religion.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
x.  569  With  hatefullest  disrelish  writh’d  thir  jaws  With  soot 
and  cinders  fill’d.  1717  Pope  Let.  to  A  tterbury  20  Nov., 
With  a  dis-relish  of  all  that  the  world  calls  Ambition.  1791 
Burke  App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  202  Men  ..  have  an  extreme 
disrelish  to  be  told  of  their  duty.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII. 
403  Her  disrelish  for  food  amounted  to  disgust.  1841  Miall 
in  Nonconf.  I.  96  Conduct ..  indicative  of  his  disrelish  for 
the  whole  subject. 

b.  Something  which  excites  distaste  or  aversion. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  104/2  The  extraordinary 
nasal  twang  . .  not  to  mention  other  disrelishes,  we  cannot 
get  over. 

Disrelish  (disre’lif),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  a  + 
Relish  v.  or  jA] 

+ 1.  trails.  To  destroy  the  relish  or  flavour  of ; 
to  render  distasteful.  Obs. 

(The  first  quot.  appears  to  belong  here) :  rellcse ,  rellice 
occur  as  16th  c.  spellings  of  Relish.] 

>548  Udall,  etc.  Erdsm.  Par.  Luke  xv.  130  b,  Yet  is  it 
[the  plentie  or  aboundance  of  the  prodigal]  marred  and  dis- 
realised  with  muche  galle  of  sondrie  griefes  and  sorowes. 
1628  Earle  Microcosm.  (1740)  86  Some  musty  proverb  that 
disrelishes  all  things  whatsoever.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  305. 
1691  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  140  ’Tis  like  the  Handwriting  on 
the  Wall,  enough  to  spoil  and  disrelish  the  Feast.  1760 
Sterne  Serm.  m.  374.  „  . 

2.  Mo  have  a  distaste  for,  to  find  not  to  ones 
taste  ;  lo  regard  with  disfavour;  to  dislike. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  236  Her  delicate  tendernesse  wil. . 
begin  to  heaue  the  gorge,  disreelish  and  abhorre  the  Moore. 
1642  Milton  Apvl.  S meet.  Wks.  1738  I.  117  How  long  is  it 
since  he  hath  disrelish’d  Libels?  1764  Mem.  G.  Psat- 
manazar  256  This  excellent  book,  though  .  .disrelished  by 
some  weak  Christians.  1799  G.  Washington  Lett.  Writ. 
1893  XIV.  151,  I  am  not  surprised  that  some  members  of 
the  House  . .  should  disrelish  your  report.  1886  Stevenson 
Kidnapped  xxvii.  (1888)281  He  so  much  disrelished  some 
expressions  of  mine  that,  .he  showed  me  to  the  door. 

+  3.  To  prove  distasteful  to;  to  disgust.  Obs. 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  in.  vii.  (1650)  230  Or  preach 
some  truth  which  dis-relishcs  the  palate  of  a  prepossessed 


auditor.  1659  Lady  A  limony  iv.  vii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV. 
352  What  might  I  say, That  should  disrelish  Madam  Caveare? 
1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  1.  28  He  tastes  the  bitter  morsel, 
and  rejects  Disrelisht. 

4.  intr.  To  be  distasteful,  to  ‘go  down  badly.’ 

1631  [See  Disrelishing  below].  1647  Spkigge  Anglia 
Rediv.  iv.  iv.  223 This  much  disrelished  with  the  Lord  Hop- 
ton.  1814  Cary  Dante  Par.  xvii.  113,  I  learnt  that,  which 
if  I  tell  again,  It  may  with  many  wofully  disrelish. 

Hence  Disrelished  ppl.  a. ;  Disre  lishing  vbl. 
sb.;  Disrelishing///.  a.,  distasteful. 

1631  Brathwait  Whimzics  Ep.  Ded.  8  Strong  lines  have 
becne  in  request,  but  they  grew  disrelishing.  1659  Lady 
Alimony  11.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  314  A  freedom  from 
our  disrelish’d  beds.  1692  Dkyden  St.  Evremont' s  Ess.  78 
'Phis  first  disrelishing  of  the  Republick,  had  . .  so  much  of 
Honesty  that  [etc.].  1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Impcrf. 

Sympathies ,  When  once  it  becomes  indifferent,  it  begins  to 
be  disrelishing.  1846  D.  King  Treat.  Lord's  Supper  iv.  S9 
A  violated  law  and  a  disrelished  salvation. 

t  DisreTishable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
Such  as  to  be  disrelished  or  disliked  ;  distasteful. 

a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  78  1 1).)  That  the 
match .  .should  be  intended  no  more  was  disrelishable. 

+  Disre  lishment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Disrelish 
+  -ment.]  A  disliking;  a  distasteful  matter. 

1646  S.  Bolton  Arraignm.  Err .  354  An  act  of  oblivion., 
in  which  all  disrelishments  either  in  language  or  action, 
word  or  deed,  may  be  buried  up  in  silence. 

Disremember  (disiTme’mboi),  v.  Chiefly  dial. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Remember  v.]  To  fail  to  remember; 
to  forget.  ( trans .  and  absol.) 

1836  F.  Mahoney Rel.  Father P rout  (1859)  373  The.  .lines 
of  the  author  he  feigns  to  disremember.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell 
M.  Barton  ix.  (1882)  23/1,  I  disremember  rightly  what  I 
did.  1876  Miss  Cary  Country  Life  i.  13  If  he  did  not  dis¬ 
remember,  he  would  look  at  it  before  he  went  to  bed.  1880 
Ouida  Moths  vii,  [American  speaking!  I  disremembered  to 
ask  when  the  mails  went  out.  1880  Antrim  Doivn  Gloss., 
Disremember ,  to  forget.  Also  in  Glossaries  of  Sussex,  Berks, 
Hants,  and  in  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  (i860). 

Disrepair  (disrzpeeu).  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Repair  sb.~\ 
The  state  of  being  out  of  repair,  or  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  for  want  of  repairs. 

1798  Telegraph  in  Spirit  Pub.  frills.  (1799)  II.  368  If  our 
landlord  should .  .suffer  our  houses  and  fences  to  go  entirely 
into  disrepair.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  11.  xvii,  All  spoke  neglect 
and  disrepair.  1816 — •  Old Mort.  v,  It  had  been  suffered  to 
go  considerably  into  disrepair.  1833  Act  3-4  Will.  IV ,  c.  46 
§  104  Where  any.  .spouts,  .drains  or  common  sewers,  .shall 
get  into  disrepair.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  <$•  Schm.  i.  (1857)  8 
It  . .  had  now  fallen  greatly  into  disrepair. 

+  Disrepo'rt,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Re¬ 
port  .iA]  Evil  report,  report  to  auy  one’s  pre¬ 
judice. 

1640  Fuller  JosepICs  Coat  viii.  (1867)  193  Let  us  practise 
St.  Paul’s  precept, 1  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  good  re¬ 
port  and  disreport 

+  Disreport,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 

Report  v.]  To  give  an  evil  report  (of). 

1653  L.  Baillie  Vissivasivc  Viiut.  (1655)  81  Their  for- 
wardnesse  to  misreport,  disreport,  discovers  much  evil! 
affection  in  their  spirits. 

Disreputability.  [f.  Disreputable  a. :  see 
-BiLiTY.]  =  Disreputableness. 

1854  De  Quincey  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  78  Why  then 
should  he  court  danger  and  disreputability  ?  1879  Arber 

Introd.  to  2 nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  16  The  important 
testimony,  .to  the  disreputability.  .of  the  professional  Actor. 
1892  Lounsbury  Stud.  Chaucer  III.  vii.  250  To  call  a  man 
a  Goth  conveyed  . .  a  general  sense  of  the  disreputability  of 
him  about  whom  it  was  uttered. 

Disreputable  (disre-piz?tab’l),a.  (rA)  [f.  Dis- 
10  + Reputable  a.,  after  Disrepute.] 

1.  The  reverse  of  reputable  ;  such  as  to  bring  into 
disrepute  or  reflect  discredit ;  discreditable. 

1772  Ann.  Reg.  27  He  could  not  ..  but  be  sensibly  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  present  disreputable  state  of  our  law  courts. 
a  1795  J.  Wedgwood  in  Darwin's  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1887)  I.  198 
It  would  [not]  be  in  any  degree  disreputable  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  Clergyman.  1871  Freeman  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  1. 
vii.  200  One  of  the  most  disreputable  of  juggles. 

2.  Having  a  bad  reputation  ;  in  bad  repute  ;  not 
of  respectable  character. 

1828  Webster,  Disreputable  . .  as,  disreputable  company. 
1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  iv.  iv.  (L.),  Nobody  wants  a 
second  chamber,  except  a  few  disreputable  individuals. 
i86x  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  v,  There  was  Jem  Rodney,  a 
known  poacher,  and  otherwise  disreputable.  1867  Miss 
Braddon  Run  to  Earth  i,  The  room  was  full  of  sailors  and 
disreputable-looking  women. 

B.  sb.  A  disreputable  person. 

1853  H.  Greville  Diary  { 1884)  35  To  clear  his  Court  of  the 
robbers  and  disreputables  who  surround  him.  1862  Shirley 
Nugx  Crit.  iii.  172  Heine,  one  of  the  religious  disreputables, 
was  . .  a  mocker  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  23  Aug.  2/1  Where  the  . .  drunkards  and  disreput¬ 
ables  are  well  in  evidence. 

Disre'putableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  disreputable. 

1710  W.  Hume  Sacred  Success.  382  So  that  what  people 
..  agree  upon  and  determine  ..  shall  respecting  reputable¬ 
ness  or  disreputableness,  have  a  very  commanding  force. 
i860  All  Year  Round  142  That  disreputableness  of  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  attraction. 

Disre’putably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  A] 
In  a  disreputable  manner;  discreditably. 

1775  Burke  Sp.  Cone.  Amer.  Wks.  III.  29  Propositions  j 
are  made  . .  somewhat  disreputably,  when  the  minds  of  men 
are  not  properly  disposed  for  their  reception.  Mod.  He  is  I 
said  to  have  behaved  most  disreputably  on  that  occasion.  [ 


Disreputation.  Obs.  or  arch.  [Dis-  9.] 

1.  Privation  or  loss  of  reputation ;  bringing  into 
disrepute;  discrediting;  dishonour,  disgrace. 

1601  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  Intr.  iii,  The  sodaine  and 
finall  myserie,  calamitie,  and  disreputation  of  that  Common- 
weale.  <zi6i7  Hikron  Wks.  II.  17  Those  who  vrge  this  to 
the  dis-reputation  of  all  that  are  affected  well.  1651  3  Jkr. 
'Baylor  Serm.  for  Yean.  xiv.  173  A  disreputation  of  piety 
and  a  strict  life.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III. 
78  Are  they  not  inwardly  troubled  ..  when  they  hear  any¬ 
thing  said  to  their  Disreputation?  1824  T.  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  387  He  will  ..  bring  disreputation  on  the 
institution.  1874  Motley  Barncveld  I.  vii.  320  To  remove 
me  from  my  post  with  disreputation. 

t  b.  A  discrediting  circumstance,  a  discredit. 
1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Ansi v.  Nameless  Cath.  104  This 
reason  ..  is  not  onely  a  Calumniation  against  T.  M.  but 
a  dis-reputation  also  to  his  Maiestie.  1651-3  Jer.  Taylor 
Serm.  for  Year  { 1678)  no  Intemperance  . .  is  a  Dishonour 
and  disreputation  to  the  person  and  the  nature  of  the  man. 
1751  A  feet.  Narr.  Wager  36  Humanity  ..  the  want  of 
which  is  a  Disreputation  to  a  Man’s  Character. 

f2.  Want  of  reputation,  evil  reputation ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  in  disrepute  ;  discredited  condition. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  5  This  vice. .is  gotten 
already  out  of  the  disreputation  of  a  sin.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xxxvii.  221  The  period  in  which  our 
conduct  or  misconduct  gives  us  a  reputation  or  disreputa¬ 
tion,  that  almost  inseparably  accompanies  us  throughout 
our  whole  future  lives.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879) 
II.  639/1  Eumenes,  with  the  disreputation  of  having  been 
only  a  secretary,  raised  himself  to  the  first  military  employ¬ 
ments. 

Disrepute  (d isr/pi /7* t) ,  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Repute 
sb.]  Loss  or  absence  of  reputation  ;  ill  repute, 
disesteem,  discredit,  dishonour. 

1653  Holcroft  Procopius  Pref.  A  ij  b,  Belisarius  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Constantinople  with  disrepute.  1698  Norris 
Pract.  Disc.  IV.  18  The  Holy  things  of  Religion  fell  at 
length  into  Contempt  and  Dis-repute.  1758  Phil.  Trans.  L. 
666  It  was  formerly  in  great  credit  as  a  pectoral,  but  is  now 
quite  in  disrepute.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  ix.  573  It  brings 
the  administration  of  justice  into  disrepute.  1870  Lowell 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)89  A  large  and  spacious  house 
which  lay  under  the  disrepute  of  being  haunted. 

+  Disrepu’te,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Repute  tl] 
trans.  a.  To  hold  as  of  no  reputation  ;  to  regard 
slightingly;  to  disesteem.  b.  To  bring  into  dis¬ 
credit  ;  to  defame,  disparage.  C.  To  bring  dis¬ 
credit  or  an  evil  name  upon  (by  one’s  conduct). 

1611  Florio,  Disre  put  are,  to  disrepute,  to  disesteeme. 
1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.  C cesar  ii.  vii.  183  You  quote  us 
the  Homilies  ..  I  think  you  dis-repute  them.  1649  Jer. 
Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  1.  ad  §  1.  16  The  Virgin  was  betrothed 
lest  honorable  marriage  might  be  disreputed.  1651  • —  Holy 
Living  iv.  ad  §  10  (1727)  335  O  teach  me  to  walk,  that 
I  may  never  disrepute  the  honour  of  my  religion,  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm.  (1686)  III.  380  Is  it  not  infinitely  better  to 
be  unjustly  defamed  by  men,  than  to  be  disreputed  by 
God  ?  1697  R.  Peirce  Bath  Mem.  11.  ii.  272  Doubting 
that  he  would  disrepute  the  Place  . .  by  dying  here. 

Disrese  mble,  v.  rare.  [a.  OF.  dcsresscmbler 
(in  Godef.),  f.  des-}  Dis-  4  +  ressembler.]  trans. 
Not  to  resemble ;  to  be  unlike. 

So  Disresemblance,  want  of  resemblance. 

1622  Peach  am  Compl.  Gent.  xiii.  (1634)  1301  To  have 
blurred  it  out  for  some  small  disreseiiiblance,  either  in  the 
eye  or  mouth.  1654  Ld.  Orrery  Par  then.  (1676]  24  One  ex¬ 
ceeding  like  the  first . .  and  disresembling  him  in  nothing  [etc.]. 

+  Disrese'nt,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Resent 
v.  (which  formerly  meant  ‘to  take  well  or  ill’).] 
trans.  To  have  a  feeling  against,  to  take  ill ; 
=  Resent  in  its  current  sense. 

1652  W.  Hartley  Inf.  Baptism  12  The  Lord  . .  dis-re- 
sented  such  performances  as  were  tainted  with  wickedness. 

Disrespect  (disrispe’kt),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Respect  sb. ;  or  peril,  from  Disrespect  v.]  Want 
of  respect,  courteous  regard,  or  reverence. 

1631  Gouge  God's  Arrows  111.  §  80.  336  Profanation  of 
holy  things  ..  manifesteth  a  disrespect  of  God  himselfe. 
I73I  Johnson  Let.  to  G.  Hickman  30  Oct.  in  Boswell ,  This 
delay  ..  proceeded  neither  from  forgetfulness,  disrespect 
nor  ingratitude.  1771  Junius  Lett.  liv.  285  My  memory 
fails  me,  if  I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  23  No  expression  indicating 
disrespect  to  the  Sovereign  . .  was  suffered  to  escape. 

f  b.  With  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  ;  an  act 
showing  disesteem  or  irreverence ;  ‘  an  act  ap¬ 
proaching  to  rudeness’  (J.).  Obs. 

1632  Marmion  Holland's  Leaguer  iv.  v,  Howsoever  I 
have  found  a  disrespect  from  you,  yet  I  forget  it.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  §  149  Any  disrespect  to  any  acts 
of  state  . .  was  in  no  time  more  penal.  1689  Col.  Rec. 
Pennsylv.  I.  314,  I  doe  also  fforgive  y6  Disrespects  and 
neglects  of  any  persons,  a  1714  M.  Henry  Wks.  (1835)  II. 
139  Their  unkindnesses  and  disrespects  to  himself. 

Disrespe  ct,  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Respect  v.] 
trans.  The  reverse  of  to  respect ;  to  have  or  show  no 
respect,  regard,  or  reverence  for ;  to  treat  with 
irreverence. 

1614  Wither  Sat.  to  King,  Juvenilia  (1633)  346  Here  can 
I  smile  to  see  . .  how  the  mean  mans  suit  is  dis-respected. 
1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  N.  T.  1 1  If  he  love  the  one  he  must 
disrespect  the  other.  1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici  231  (Basil) 
To  honor  him,  and  dis-respect  his  Friend,  was  to  stroke 
a  man's  head  with  one  hand,  and  strike  him  with  the  other. 
1706  Hearne  Collect.  26  Apr.,  He  was  disrespected  in 
Oxford  by  several  men  who  now  speak  well  of  him.  1852 
L.  Hunt  Poems  Pref.  27  As  if  ..  sorrow  disrespected  things 
homely.  1885  G.  Meredith  Diana  I.  257  You  will  judge 
whether  he  disrespects  me. 


DISRESPECTABILITY 
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Hence  Disrespected  ppl.  a .,  -ing  vbl.  sb . 

1631  Gouge  Gods  Arrows  i.  §45.  75  A  dis-respecting, 
despising,  and  vilifying  of  Gods  mercies.  1640  Glaptiiorne 
Ladies  Frivil.  iv.  Wks.  1874  II.  140,  I  meane  not.  .To  save 
a  dis-respected  life.  1791  Paine  Rights  of  Matt  (ed.  2) 
1.  101  Reflecting  how  wretched  was  the  condition  of  a  dis¬ 
respected  man.  1876  G.  Meredith  Beauch: Career  III.  vi. 
105  Treating  her  ..  like  a  disrespected  grandmother. 

Disrespectability  (disr/spektabi-llti  .  [f. 

next  +  -ity,  after  respectability .]  The  quality  of 
being  disrespectable ;  the  reverse  of  respectability. 

1830  Lytton  P.  Clifford  vii,  Committed  ..  to  the  House 
of  Correction  on  the  charge  of  disrespectability.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  Her  taste  for  disrespectability 
grew  more  and  more  remarkable.  1893  W.  Wallace  Scot.  ‘ 
J  * csterd '.  60  An  office  which  had  an  odour  ofdisrespectability. 

Disrespectable  (disr/spe'ktab'l),  a.  [Dis- 
10.]  The  opposite  of  respectable;  not  worthy  of 
respect ;  not  in  accordance  with  standards  of  re¬ 
spectability. 

1813  Examiner  22  Mar.  187/1  All  distinction  ..  between 
what  is  respectable  and  what  is  disrespectable  would  be 
at  an  end.  1822  Scott  Nigel  xvi,  Well  acquainted  with 
the  town  ..  but  in  a  sort  of  disrespectable  way.  1865  M. 
Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  v.  (1875)  223  Not  only  was  he  [Heine] 
not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ‘respectable'  people,  he  was  pro¬ 
foundly  ^/^respectable. 

Disrespe’cter.  rare.  [f.  Disrespect  v.  -f 
-er  1.]  One  who  disrespects. 

1661  Boyle  Style  Script.  (1675)  149  There  ..  are  but  too 
many  witty  disrespecters  of  the  Scripture.  1711  tr.  JVcren- 
fels'  Disc.  Logout.  127  The  Disrespecters  of  the  Antients. 

Disrespectful  (disrzspe-ktful),  a.  [f.  Dis- 
10  +  Respectful,  after  disrespect .]  The  opposite 
of  respectful ;  full  of  or  manifesting  disrespect. 

a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1687  I.  xxiii.  316  Offended 
with  our  injurious  and  disrespectfull  behaviour  toward  him. 
1681  E.  Sclater  Serm.  at  Putney  26  The  least  dis-respectfull 
word  is  Rebellion.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  II.  320, 

I  must  say  nothing  . .  that  is  disrespectful  or  undutiful. 
1859  Dickens  T.  Two  Cities  11.  xii,  I  will  hear  no  dis¬ 
respectful  word  of  that  young  lady  from  any  lips.  1884 
Sir  J.  Pearson  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  659/1  It  would  be 
disrespectful  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

fig.  1748  Whitehall  Even.  Post  No.  405  Our  Commerce 
. .  still  suffers  much  from  these  disrespectful  Accidents. 

Disrespectfully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  In 
a  disrespectful  manner. 

1671  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  ix.  §110  The  lord  Wentworth 
..  talked  very  imperiously,  and  very  disrespectfully  ..  to 
some  of  the  council.  1717  T.  Howel  Desiderius  (ed.  3)  15 
He  has  . .  withdrawn  from  the  publick  Stage  of  the  World, 
where  he  has  been  disrespectfully  treated.  1856  F roude 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  277  Prohibiting  Tyndale’s  Testament,  in  the 
preface  of  which  the  clergy  were  spoken  of  disrespectfully. 

Disrespectfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  disrespectful. 

1672  Life  of  y.  A  Heine  v.  (1838)  48  Bearing  with  their 
dulness,  rudeness,  and  disrespectfulness.  1863  Miss  Brad- 
don  J.  Marchmont  II.  x.  229,  I  seemed  to  feel  as  if  it  was 
a  sin  and  a  disrespect  fulness  towards  her  to  wear  colours. 

t  Disrespective,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dis- 10  + Re¬ 
spective;  after  disrespect.]  =  Disrespectful. 

1623  Wither  Hymns  «y  Songs  (1856)  33  Disrespective  we 
have  been  Of  statutes,  judgements,  and  decree.  1628  Digby 
Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  54,  I  restored  my  principall  masters 
mate.. that  I  had  turned  before  the  mast  for  some  disrespec- 
tiue  misdemeanour.  1735  -6  Carte  Ormonde  I.  325  This  rash 
and  violent  proceeding  so  disrespective  to  that  nobleman. 

Hence  +  Disrespectively  adv.,  disrespectfully. 

1636  B  rath  wait  Roman  Emperors  360  He  passed  to 
another  life  at  Prague,  disrespectively  there  inhumed. 

t  Disrespondency.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  9.] 
Absence  of  response  ;  the  fact  of  not  responding. 

1657  Cokaine  Obstinate  Lady  n.  ii,  Why  ..  would  you 
engage  So  much  yourself  to  any  of  that  sex,  As  for  a  dis* 
respondency  to  lay  Violent  hands  upon  yourself? 

t  Disre'st,  sb.  Obs.  [Dis-  9.]  The  opposite 
of  rest ;  disquiet,  unrest. 

>567  Turberv.  Ovid’s  Ep.  19  b,  The  sorer  is  the  cruell 
gashe,  and  breedes  the  more  disrest.  1668  Howe  Bless. 
Righteous .(1825)  103  Free  from  any  molestation  from  with¬ 
out,  or  principle  of  disrest  within.  1726  Amherst  Terree 
Fil.  xxxiii.  177  Violence,  disrest,  and  an  ill  name,  will  be 
the  rewards  of  your  folly  and  obstinacy. 

+  Disre’st,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Rest  sb .] 
trans.  a.  To  remove  or  dislodge  from  a  place  of 
rest.  b.  To  deprive  of  rest ;  to  disturb. 

1696  in  Church  Philip's  Warfi^i)  lb  I23  An  Expedition 
to  attack  that  Fort,  and  to  disrest  and  remove  the  Enemy 
from  that  Post.  1726  Penhallow  Ind.  Wars  (1859)  52  Our 
frontiers  at  home  were  as  much  disrested  as  ever. 

Disrestore  v. :  see  Dis-  6. 
t  Disre’verence,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6  or  7  a.] 

trans.  The  opposite  of  to  reverence ;  to  treat  with 
irreverence  ;  to  deprive  of  reverence. 

1529  More  Dyalognc  hi.  84  a/i  To  se  his  maieste  dis- 
reuerenced.  1608  W.  Sclater  Malachy  (1650)  45  That  we 
pollute  not  nor  disreverence  the  Name  God.  a  1670  Hackkt 
A  bp.  W i l Hants  1.  (1692)  127  How  is  His  glory  dis-reverenced 
over  all  this  land  ? 

Disreward,  v.  [Dis-  6  or  7  a.]  trans.  To 
reverse  the  act  of  rewarding  ;  to  deprive  of  reward. 

1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  n.  xevi,  Beware  of  Pride.. it  dis- 
re wards  goodnesse  in  it  selfe,  by  vain  glory. 

+  Disriegled,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  desreigle 
‘  vnrulie,  disordered  .  .  vnbridled  ’  (Cotgr.)  +  -ed1. 
Cf.  Regle  vi]  Unruly,  unregulated,  outrageous. 

1638  Penit.  Conf  (1657 )  342  It  is  a  necessary  duty  to  cut 
off  enormity  and  disriegled  inordinances. 


£02 

Disrobe  (disn?u*b),  V.  Also  6-7  -roab.  [Dis- 
6  or  7  a.  Cf.  OF.  desrober  in  same  sense.] 

1.  trails.  To  divest  or  strip  of  a  robe  or  garment ; 
to  undress,  strip.  Const,  of,  from. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  17  The  holy  Saints  of  their  rich 
vestiments  He  did  disrobe.  1595  Shaks.  yohn  n.  i.  147  He 
.  .That  did  disrobe  the  Lion  of  that  robe.  1601  —  fill.  C. 
1.  i.  69  Disrobe  the  Images.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  236  One  holds  his  knee ;  a  second  disroabs  him.  1648 
Mayne  Amorous  War  iv.  vi,  Disrobe  your  upper  parts. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  312  Dis-rob’d,  their  vests  apart  in  order 
lay.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  Concl.  117  Lilia  Disrobed  the 
glimmering  statue  of  Sir  Ralph  From  those  rich  silks. 

2.  reft,  and  intr.  To  divest  oneself  of  clothing; 
to  undress. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxiv.  (1887)  122  They  disrobed 
themselues,  and  were  chafed  with  a  gentle  kinde  of  rubber. 
1603  Orde?'  Corona  t  ion  yas.  /  in  Maskell  Mon.  Rit.  (1846-7) 
III.  109  note ,  The  king,  .there  disrobeth  himself  of  his  upper 
garments.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  v.  904  Pallas  disrobes.  1807 
Crabbe  Sir  E.  Grey  xx,  They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 
1883  Gilmour  Mongols  xviii.  211  You  will  notice  as  they 
disrobe,  that  each  and  all  wear  at  their  breast  charms. 

3.  transf  and  fig.  To  divest,  strip. 

1592  Nobody  <5-  Sonteb.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  (187S) 
299  Archigallo  shall  be  deposd,  And  thou  disroab’d  of  all 
thy  dignitie.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  330  Nut¬ 
meg  . .  at  full  ripnesse  disroabs  it  selfe,  and  discovers  . .  the 
Mace.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pick.  (1779)  IV.  cii.  321  Desire 
to  see  her  fair  eyes  disrobed  of.  .resentment,  1878  G.  Mac¬ 
donald  Fhantastcs  vii.  112  The  very  voice,  .  seemec]  to  dis¬ 
robe  the  room  of  the  strange  look. 

Hence  Disrobed  ppl.  a.  ;  Disro'bing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1794  Mrs.  Piozzi  Synon.  II.  302  Writers  who  delight  not 
in  disrobed  meaning.  1813  Shelley  Mab  ix.  171  Fear 
not.  .death’s  disrobing  hand.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  121 
The  first  apartment  is  the  . .  disrobing  room. 

Bisro’bement.  [f.  Diskojbe  +  -ment.]  The 
action  of  disrobing  or  divesting  of  a  covering. 

1747  Gould  Eng.  A  tits  46  You  may  discern  such  Disrobe- 
ments  in  the  Cones  of  Silk-Worms.  1830  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXVIII.  875  Damon  watches  the  process  of  disrobe- 
ment. 

Disrober.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.]  One  who  or 
that  which  disrobes. 

1654  Gayton  Picas.  Notes  in.  viii.  119  Disinchanters  of 
Negroinancers,  disrobers  of  gypsies.  1882  Sir  P.  Felis  in 
Society  7  Oct.  18/1  The  trees,  swept  bare  by  autumn’s  gale 
— That  swift  and  merciless  disrober. 

Disroof  (disr/rf),  v.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  the  roof ;  to  unroof.  Hence  Disroofed 
ppl.  a. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v.  vii.  (1872)  208  Ghastly 
chateaus  stare  on  you  by  the  wayside,  disroofed,  diswin- 
dowed.  1871  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  Ann .  Oxf.  II.  x.  154  The 
disroofed  and  dismantled  walls  of  the  venerable  fanes. 

t  Disroo’m,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  dysrowme. 
[f.  Dis-  7  c  +  Room  sb.]  trans.  To  displace. 

1489  Caxton  Fayles  of  A.  i.  xxiii.  71  Noon  vpon  peyne  of 
deth  shall  dysrowme  hym  self. 

Disroost  v. :  see  Dis-  7  c. 

Disroot  (disrw  t-),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Root  v.] 
trans.  To  pull  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  uproot,  unroot. 

1800  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  XVIII.  368  Pine-suckers 
..having  disrooted  and  plunged  them  into  old  dust  of  bark. 
1849  Florist  279  Repot  the  bottoms  that  have  been  dis¬ 
rooted.  1876  Swinburne  Erechtheus  (ed.  2)  178  And  with 
one  hand  disroot  All  tender  flower  and  fruit. 

b.  transf.  To  dislodge  (anything)  from  the 
place  where  it  is  fixed. 

1612  Two  Noble  K.  v.  vi,  When  neither  curb  would  crack 
.  .nor  differing  plunges  Dis-root  his  rider  whence  he  grew. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  xii.  63  The  sliding  down 
of  a  higher  piece  of  ground,  disrooted  from  its  situation.  1865 
Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  VIII.  xviii.  xii.  33  Daun  ..  could  not 
have  disrooted  Friedrich  this  season. 

ITence  Disroo  ting*  vbl.  sb. ;  Disrooter,  one  who 

disroots. 

1826  Scott  frill.  10  Oct.,  A  kind  of  disrooting  that  recalls 
a  thousand  painful  ideas  of  former  happier  journeys.  1883 
Encycl.  Diet.,  Disrooter. 

Disrou  nd,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  8.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  roundness  or  rotundity  ;  to  unround. 

1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facioits  I.  iii.  33  [They]  are  of 
opinion  that  the  circuite  of  the  earth,  .disroundyng  hym 
self,  shooteth  out  thre  corner  wise. 

t  Disrou’t,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  disrought.  [ad. 
OF.  desrouter  (13th  c.  in  Littre),  mod.F.  dd- 
router,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  OF.  route  band,  company. 
Cf.  Routz\]  a.  trans.  To  put  to  rout.  b.  intr . 
To  be  put  to  rout ;  to  break  up,  become  scattered. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  cxxxix.  [cxxxv.]  389  If  they 
disrought  and  be  out  of  ordre,  they  shall  soone  be  taken  vp. 
1592  Wyrley  Armorie  63,  I  appoint  to  you  . .  thence  not 
huge  vnlesse  you  plainly  vewe  Vs  to  disrout.  1626  True 
Relat.  Stratagem  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  608  The  Black  Prince 
.  .disrouted  their  mighty  armies.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
World  runs  on  Wheels  Wks.  11.  243/4  To  disrowte  their 
enemies,  breaking  their  rankes  and  order. 

+  Disrou  t,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  desroute  rout, 
disorder,  mod.F.  deroute,  f.  ddrouler:  see  prec.] 
The  act  of  putting  to  rout ;  rout,  defeat. 

1623  tr.  Favitte's  The  at.  Hon.  11.  xiii.  217  Were  (after  their 
disroute)  brought  to  Julius  Caesar. 

t  Disroy’alty.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  9  + 
Royalty.]  Undoing  of  royal  dignity. 

1630  R .  yohnsoiCs  Kingd.Sf  Cornmw.  210  Kings  of  Den- 
marke.  .have  thought  it  no  disroyaltie  to  set  up  divers  manu¬ 
factures. 


Disruddered,  ppl.  a.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  De¬ 
prived  of  the  rudder. 

a  1788  in  Croft  Let.  to  Pitt  on  yohnsnn’s  New  Diet.  58-9 
At  the  7249th  of  my  additional  words,  I  find  disruddered . . 
1  their  gait  like  to  that  of  a  disruddered  ship 

+  Disrulily,  adv.  Obs.  In  4  disrewlilye. 
[f.  next  +  -LY  2.J  In  an  unruly  manner. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4900  [Youthe],  .makith  hym  love  yvelle 
companye,  And  lede  his  lyf  disrewlilye. 

+  DisrU'ly,  a.  Obs.rare~°.  [In  ME.  *disrewlie, 
implied  in  prec.  adv.,  a.  OF.  desricuU unregulated, 
disordered,  mod.F.  deregie.]  Unruly. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  99/47  Disrulie,  irregularis. 
Disrump  (disnrmp),  v\  [ad.  L.  disrump-cre 
(also  diruntpere)  to  break  into  pieces,  burst  asunder, 
f.  Dis-  1  +  rumpere  to  break.]  To  break  up,  burst 
asunder,  Disrupt  [trans.  and  intr.). 

(In  quot.  1661,  with  a  play  upon  the  Rump  Parliament.') 
1581  T.  Nuce  Seneca's  Octavia  II.  ii.  177  b,  Let  spouses 
age  And  curteous  bashfull  shame  disrumpe  your  rage.  1661 
Sir  it.  Vane's  Politics  16  Upon  the  sad  approach  cf  that 
Scotch  Army,  our  forlorn  Society  . .  became  dis-rumped. 
1886  Sat.  Rev.  8  May  635/2  A  caucus  is  a  much  worse 
monster  than  a  dragon,  .and  does  not  disrump  so  easily. 

Disru  mp,  Vp  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  the  rump. 

1634  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  v.  196  The  Barber. .parts 
with  his  taile-piece,  and  walks  as  one  of  the  disrump’d 
[printed  dirump’d]  Poultry. 

t  Disrumpent,  a.  Obs.  [a.  L.  disrttmpent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  disnunpere :  see  Disrump  zU]  That 
bursts  asunder.  , 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  391  Vested  with  a  mem¬ 
branous  and  frequently  disrumpent  barke. 

Disrupt  (disru  pt),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  disrupt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  disnunpere  :  see  Disrump  v\  and.  cf. 
Diruft.]  Burst  or  broken  asunder ;  broken  up. 
Chiefly  as  poetic  pa.  pplt.  =  Disrupted. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio',  Disrupt ,  broken  or  rent  asunder. 
1782  \V.  Stevenson  Hymn  to  Deity  16  Behind  a  watery 
cloud  disrupt.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Soul's  Travelling 
viii,  Though  at  your  feet  The  cliff’s  disrupt.  1885  G. 
Meredith  Diana  II.  i.  3  Leaving  them.,  disrupt,  as  by 
earthquake. 

Disrupt  (disrupt),  v.  [f.  L.  disrupt-  ppl.  stem 
of  disrtimpere  :  see  Disrump  v.1  Except  in  single 
quot.  1657,  app.  not  in  use  before  19th  c.  Not  in 
J.,  T.,  R.,  nor  Webster  1828.  Cf.  the  rare  Di- 

KUPT.] 

1.  intr.  To  burst  asunder,  rare. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  668  Almonds.. may  be., 
agitated,  .over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  Involucrum  disrupt. 

2.  trans.  To  break  or  burst  asunder  ;  to  break  in 
pieces,  shatter ;  to  separate  forcibly. 

1817  Scoresby  in  Ann.  Reg.,  Chroit.  556  The  most  for¬ 
midable  fields  . .  become  disrupted  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
1849  Tait’s  Mag.  XVI.  423  We  should  . .  disrupt  the  bonds. 
1879  Tourgee  I Cool's  Err.  xxiii.  140  The  attempt  which  was 
made  to  disrupt  the  government. 

fig.  1865  Pall  Platt  G.  1  June  11  His  very  religious  and 
philosophical  thinkings  being  constantly  disrupted  by  some 
whim  or  personal  peculiarity. 

Hence  Disru  pted,  Disru  pting  ppl.  adjs. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.  IV.  397  There  is  a  concord  and  a  har¬ 
mony  in  the  disrupted  fragments  of  the  cliffs.  1849  Dana 
Gcol.  ii.  (1850)  107  These  disrupting  and  transporting  effects. 
1876  Page  Adv.  Text-Bk.  Geol.  iv.  84  When  igneous  matter 
forces  its  way  through  the  stratified  rocks . .  it  is  termed  dis¬ 
rupting.  1876  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Social.  (1877)  704  There 
come  into  play  disrupting  influences.  1879  A.  B.  Davidson 
Expositor  264  The  reunion  of  the  disrupted  kingdom. 

Disru'ptable,  a.  rare.  [f.  Disrupt  v.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  disrupted.  Hence  Disrupta- 

biTity. 

1820  C.  R.  Maturin  Melmoth  (1892)  III.  xxx.  208  The 
intense  and  disruptable  feeling.  1893  Scott.  Leader  xx  Oct. 
3  As  many  points  of  disruptability  as  the  mariner's  compass 
has  points. 

Disi’U’pter,  -or.  [See  -er  1,  -OR.]  One  who 

breaks  up  ;  one  who  causes  disruption. 

1881  Sat.  Rev.  23  July  116/2  These  eminent  Disrupters 
had  been  passionate  advocates  for  the  nationality  of  the 
Church.  1886  Parnell  in  Fall  Mall  G.  26  June  10/2  They 
denounced  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country  and 
a  disruptor  of  the  Empire. 

Disrirptie,  a.  rare.  [f.  I,,  disrupt-  (see  Dis¬ 
rupt  v.)  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  disrup¬ 
tion  or  breaking  up  (of  organic  structures). 

1889  Geddes  &  Thomson  Evol.  of  Sex  88  The  ascending, 
synthetic,  constructive  series  of  changes  are  termed  ‘ana¬ 
bolic  ’ ;  the  descending,  disruptic  series,  *  katabolic  \ 

Disruption  (clisnrpjbn).  [ad.  L.  disruption - 
em  ( dcruptidn-em ),  n.  of  action  from  disrumpere 
to  burst  or  break  asunder.] 

1.  The  action  of  rending  or  bursting  asunder; 
violent  dissolution  of  continuity;  forcible  sever¬ 
ance. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xvi.  145  Theophrastus. . 
conceiveth  . .  that  upon  a  full  and  plentifull  impletion  there 
may  succeed  a  disruption  of  the  matrix.  1684  T.  Burnet 
Tit.  Earth  1.  161  These  great  earthquakes  and  disruptions, 
that  did  such  great  execution  upon  the  body  of  the  earth. 
1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  251  These  pillars  did  not  assume 
the  columnar  form  by  crystallization,  but  by  disruption.  1816 
Miss  Schimmelpenninck  tr.  Tour  La  Grande  Chartreuse  I. 
10  At  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  masses  of  rock  above. 
1866  Rogers  Agric.  «y  Prices  I.  xxiii.  601  On  the  final  dis¬ 
ruption  of  Guienne  from  the  English  crown. 
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2.  A  disrupted  condition;  a  disrupted  part  or 
place,  a  rent. 

1760-72  tr.  Juan  «$•  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  88  They,  .rend 
the  earth,  and  at  every  shock  leave  it  full  of  disruptions. 
1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  (1877)  III.  xxv.  233  In  the  time 
of  weakness  and  disruption.  1877  Morley  Crit.  Misc., 
Carlyle  Ser.  1.  (1878)  199  The  whole  polity  of  Europe  was 
left  in  such  a  condition  of  disruption  as  had  not  [etc.] 

3.  spec.  The  Disruption :  the  name  applied  to 
the  great  split  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  1 8th  May  1843,  when  451  ministers  left  that 
Church  and  formed  themselves  into  the  Free  Pro¬ 
testing  (afterwards,  simply,  the  Free)  Church  of 
Scotland. 

The  cause  of  their  separation  was  the  failure  of  the  Church 
to  maintain  its  complete  independence  in  matters  spiritual 
as  against  the  interference  of  the  Civil  Courts  (Couit  of 
Session),  for  which  the  Evangelical  party  had  carried  on  a 
‘  Ten  Years*  Conflict  ’  against  the  ‘  Moderates'. 

1843  Candlish  Speech  30  Mar.  in  Life  (1880)  293  All  the 
people  are  concerned  in  making  preparation  for  that  dis¬ 
ruption  which  is  now  inevitable.  Ibid.  6  Sept.  315  The 
Free  Church,  since  the  Disruption  has  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner  kept  herself  free  from  . .  attacks  on  the  existing  Estab¬ 
lishment.  1886  J.  H.  Blunt  Diet .  Sects  167/1  The  standing 
outside  the  Establishment  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
much  weakened  the  adherence  ..  to  the  original  views 
maintained  at  the  Disruption. 

attrib .  1871  J.  Mackenzie  Life  Princ.  Cunnij/gham  xv. 

192  The  same  contented  cheerfulness  dwelt  in  the  poor  abode 
of  every  Disruption  minister.  Ibid.  195  Dr.  Cunningham 
visited  this  district  in  November  of  the  Disruption  year. 

Disruptionist.  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.]  One  who 
favours  disruption. 

1886  Sat.  Rcz>.  22  May  693/2  The  disruptionists,  with  all 
Irish  sedition  to  back  them,  will  be  powerless.  1886 
Athenxum  n  Sept.  331/2  As  to  the  origin  of  the  [Homeric] 
poems  Mr.  Leaf  seems  to  be  a  unionist  by  predilection,  but 
a  moderate  disruptionist  by  conviction. 

attrib.  1882  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  458  Disruptionist  ten¬ 
dencies  in  some  of  the  revolutionary  schools  of  Russia. 

Disruptive  (disr^-ptiv),  a .  [f.  L.  disrupt-  ppl. 
stem  :  see  Disrupt  v.  and  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  disruption  ;  bursting  or 
breaking  asunder. 

1862  J.  Spence  Amer.  Union  92  None  anticipated  the 
great  disruptive  force  that  now  convulses  the  country.  1874 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  (1875)  I.  ix.  255  The  speedy  develop¬ 
ment  of  disruptive  tendencies, 
b.  Electr.  (See  quots.) 

1842-5  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  80  The  electrical 
disruptive  discharge.  r87o  R.  M.  Ferguson  Electr.  79  The 
term  disruptive  discharge  is  applied  to  all  cases  where  dis¬ 
charge  is  accompanied  with  a  disruption  of  the  particles  of 
the  dielectric.  1880  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  Electr.  <$•  Magn.  (1883) 

II.  187  It  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  all  dis¬ 
charges  in  rarefied  air  are  equally  disruptive  and  discon¬ 
tinuous.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Feb.  6/3  Currents  of  still 
higher  frequency  and  potential  are  obtained  by  passing  the 
spark  or  disruptive  discharge  from  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars 
through  the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil. 

2.  Produced  by  disruption  ;  eruptive. 

1876  Page  Adv.  Text-Bk.  Geol.  vii.  128  The  disruptive 
character  of  these  rocks. 

Hence  Disruptively  adv. ;  Disrirptiveness. 
1870  R.  M.  Ferguson  Electr.  87  They  discharge  into  each 
other  disruptively.  1880  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  Electr.  Magn. 
(1883)  II.  186  The  character  which  was  found  to  be  funda¬ 
mental  in  sensitive  discharges,  viz.,  disruptiveness,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both  kinds  of  discharge. 

Disrirptment.  rare-1,  [f.  Disrupt  v.  + 
-MENT.]  Breaking  off,  disruption. 

1834  Fraser's  Mag.  IX.  290  The  disruptment  of  granite 
blocks  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Disrupture  (disrzrptiiu),  si.  [f.  Disrupt  v„ 
after  Rupture.]  The  action  of  disrupting  or  burst¬ 
ing  asunder  ;  disruption. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  1. 660  This  disrupture  discovered 
the  vein  of  yellow  metal  at  a  great  depth.  1804  Watt  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  308  Effected  . .  by  the  apparent  dis¬ 
rupture  of  rocks.  1828  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  122/2 
This  disrupture  of  ordinary  ties.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De 
Bary’s  Pha/ter.  603  The  consequent  splitting  and  disrupture 
of  the  medullary  sheath. 

Disru'pture,  v.  [f.  the  sb. :  cf.  rupture  vb.] 
tratis.  To  break  off  or  asunder;  to  divide  by  a 
rupture.  Hence  Disruptured  ppl.  a. 

1828  Webster  cites  Med.  Repos,  for  Disruptured.  1834 
M.  Scott  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  299  A  huge  mass  of  the 
grey  cliff  above  was  disruptured.  1838  Poe  A.  G.  Pym 
Wks.  1864  IV.  177  The  ruins  of  the  disruptured  cliff.  1869 
Contetnp.  Rev.  XII.  184  These  virtues  exercise  their  bene¬ 
ficent  influence  iu  each  portion  of  the  disruptured  church. 

Diss  (dis).  [a.  Arab.  <^7*0 .3  dls ,  the  native 
name.]  The  Algerian  name  for  a  Mediterranean 
grass,  Ampelodesma  (A  run  do)  tenaxy  the  fibrous 
stems  of  which  are  used  for  making  cordage,  etc. 
1855  Sir  W.  Hooker  Rept.  on  Veg.  Prod,  at  Paris  Exhib. 

III.  Algeria  35-7  Dis.  1871  Policy  of  Alliance  A  ssur.  Co., 
On  Merchandise  (excluding  Esparto,  Alpha  or  Alfa,  Diss.. 
Petroleum,  and  all  Mineral  and  Rock  Oils  and  their  liquid 
products'.  1895  Guide  to  Museum  of  Econ.  Bot. ,  Kevo  N o.  2. 
73  Diss. 

Dissaf,  -aiue,  dissait(e,  -at(e,  obs.  ff.  De¬ 
ceive,  Deceit. 

+  Disaaiff.  Sc.  Obs.  [Sc.  form  of  Deceive.] 
Deception,  deceiving. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  v.  612  And  othir  quhill  he  thocht 
on  his  dissaiff. 

+  Dissaint,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  b  +  Saint.] 


trans.  To  make  no  longer  a  saint;  to  remove  from 
the  calendar  of  saints  ;  to  unsaint. 

1612  T.  James  Corrupt.  Script,  iv.  39  They  may  as  well 
dissaint  him  hereafter  (as  saint  him  now). 

Dissaisin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Disseisin. 

t  BissaTt,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-7a.]  trans.  To  free 
from  salt. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dissaltcd ,  cleared  from  Salt, 
made  fresh.  1721  in  Bailey. 

Dissar,  Dissard(e,  var.  Disour,  Dizzard. 
Dissatisfaction  (disscetisfarkjbn).  [f.  Dis- 
9  -f-  Satisfaction.]  The  fact  or  condition  of 
being  dissatisfied  ;  discontent ;  *  want  of  something 
to  complete  the  wish*  (J.). 

1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  m.  (1692)  I.  52  When  . .  the 
Spanish  Armada  appeared  in  the  Downs,  to  the  great  fear 
and  dissatisfaction  of  the  City.  1648  Cromwell  Let.  25  Nov., 
The  dissatisfaction  you  take  at  the  ways  of  some  good  men. 
1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  i,  The  chance  of  future 
trouble  . .  occasioned  some  dissatisfaction.  1868  Dickens 
Lett.  (1880)  II.  335  He  ..  concluded  (as  usual)  by  giving 
universal  dissatisfaction. 

b.  (with  pi.)  A  feeling  or  expression  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  or  discontent. 

c  1640  Sanderson  in  Walton  Life  App.  i,  From  the  reading 
of  it  I  went  away  with  many  and  great  dissatisfactions. 
1662  H.  More  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  12  Concerning 
my  Immortality  of  the  Soul ,  I  shall  take  notice  only  of 
these  two  Dissatisfactions.  1723  Blackmore  True  Hist. 
Conspir.  Pref.  A  viij  a,  The  Conspirators  . .  ingrafted  their 
Treason  on  Public  Dissatisfactions. 

e.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  dissatisfaction  or  dis¬ 
content  ;  a  dissatisfactory  circumstance. 

1702  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  lxvii.  242  They  had.  .the 
dissatisfaction  of  being  obliged  to  return  home,  without 
having  seen  the  Antiquities  of  Tadmor. 

Dissatisfactory  (disstetisfse'ktori),  a.  [f. 
Dis-  10  +  Satisfactory.]  Not  satisfactory ; 
causing  dissatisfaction  or  discontent ;  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ;  ‘  unable  to  give  content  ’  (J.). 

c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1735)  109  Things  which,  .were 
dissatisfactory  to  her  Subjects.  1779  T.  Jefferson  Let. 
Writ.  (1893)  II.  189  Their  conduct,  .has  been  so  dissatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  French  minister  that  [etc.].  1846  Thackeray 

Crit.  Rev.  Wks.  1886  XXIII.  96,  I  don’t  know  anything 
more  dissatisfactory  and  absurd. 

Hence  Dissatisfa’ctoriness,  the  quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  dissatisfactory. 

1677  Hale  Contempt.  11.  5  The  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  sensible  Enjoyments  . .  their  Poorness,  Emptiness,  Insuf¬ 
ficiency,  Dissatisfactoriness. 

Dissatisfied  (dissse-tisfaid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dis¬ 
satisfy  +  -ed1.]  Deprived  of  satisfaction;  dis¬ 
pleased  ;  disquieted  by  the  feeling  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  or  inadequacy  of  something. 

1675  tr.  Camden’s  Hist.  Eliz.  an.  1599  [Essex]  him¬ 
self  also  was  very  much  dissatisfied  and  displeased  that 
the  queen  had.  .conferred  on  Sir  Robert  Cecyl  the  gainfull 
office  of  master  of  the  wards.  1680  in  Hacke  Collect.  Voy. 
11.  (1699)  15  Very  grateful  to  our  dissatisfied  Minds,  a  1704 
T.  Brown  Two  Oxf.  Scholars  Wks.  (1730)  I.  2  Infinitely 
dissatisfy’d  with  several  things  in  the  Church  of  England. 
1827  Lytton  Pelham  v,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  my  success.  1875  J owett  Plato  (ed .  2)  1 1 1.  227  Glaucon 
. .  was  dissatisfied  at  Thrasymachus’  retirement, 
b.  Exhibiting  or  expressing  dissatisfaction. 

1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fan/.  IV.  192  Lord  Mira- 
mont’s  dissatisfied  looks,  and  sullen  silence.  1842  Barham 
Ingol.  Leg.,  R 07v  in  Omnibus ,  With  a  gloomy  brow  and 
dissatisfied  air.  1883  O’Donovan  Men/  xxiv.  298  The 
horses  were  standing  around  in  dissatisfied  silence. 

Hence  Dissa'tisfiedly  adv.,  in  a  dissatisfied 
maimer,  with  dissatisfaction  ;  Dissa’tisfiedness, 
the  condition  of  being  dissatisfied,  dissatisfaction. 

1710  R.  Ward  Life  of  II.  More  147  Seasons  of  Perplexity 
and  Dissatisfiedness.  1805  Mrs.  Inchbald  To  Marry ,  or 
T/ot  in  Br.  Theatre  3,  Hester.  Oh  Madam  . .  forgive  this 
intrusion  ..Mrs.  M.  My  dear,  I  must  forgive  all  you  do. 

( Dissatisfiedly .)  1880  Rhoda  Broughton  Sec.  Th.  I.  viii, 
She  remains  dissatisfiedly  mute. 

Dissatisfy  (dissartisfai),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Sa¬ 
tisfy  v.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  satisfaction,  to 
render  unsatisfied ;  to  fail  to  satisfy  or  fulfil  the 
desires  or  wishes  of ;  to  displease,  discontent,  make 
unquiet  in  mind.  Also  ahsol. 

1666  Pepys  Diary  23  July,  The  French  are  not  yet  joined 
with  the  Dutch,  which  do  dissatisfy  the  Hollanders.  1673 
Lady’s  Call.  11.  §  2  p  9.  68  Denying  her  self  even  the  most 
innocent  liberties,  if  she  see  they  dissatisfy  him.  a  1726 
Collier  (J.),  The  advantages  of  life  will  not  hold  out  to 
the  length  of  desire,  and,  since  they  are  not  big  enough  to 
satisfy,  they  should  not  be  big  enough  to  dissatisfy.  1806 
Ld.  Grenville  in  Dk.  Buckhm.  Crt.  8?  Cab.  Geo.  Ill,  (1855) 

IV.  9  Doing  enough  to  dissatisfy  my  own  mind,  and  always 
too  little  to  satisfy  theirs.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  viii. 
(1:875)  319  In  all  his  production  how  much  there  is  to  dis¬ 
satisfy  us. 

Hence  Dissatisfying///,  a .,  that  fails  to  satisfy, 
or  renders  unsatisfied. 

1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  180  P  6  To  follow  such  dissatis¬ 
fying  Pursuits.  1809  Coleridge  Friend  (1866)  338  After 
long  and  dissatisfying  toils. 

Dissa’turate,  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To  free 
(anything)  of  that  with  which  it  is  saturated. 

1866  Lowell  Swinburne' s  Trag.,  Pr.  Wks.  (1890)  II.  137 
We  cannot  so  dissaturate  our  minds  of  it. 

t  Dissa*vage,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  8.]  trans.  To 
bring  out  of  a  savage  condition ;  to  tame,  to 
civilize. 


1631  Chatman  C&sar  <5*  Pompcy  I.  (D.),  Those  wilde 
kingdomes.  .Which  I  dissavag’d  and  made  nobly  ciuill. 

Dissave,  -awe,  -ayf,  -ayte,  etc ,  obs.  ff.  De¬ 
ceive,  Deceit,  etc. 

Dissaventure,  var.  of  Disadventure,  Obs . 

Disscatter,  var.  of  Discatter  v.  Obs. 

Dissceptre  (disseptaa),  v.  Also  7  disceptre, 
6-7  -er.  [f.  Dis-  7a  +  ScEPTRE  sb.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  the  sceptre,  or  of  kingly  authority. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  vi.  615  Rebellious  Flesh, 
whose  rest-less  Treason  Strives  to  dis-throne  and  to  dis- 
scepter  Reason,  1610  T.  Godwin  Moses  <$•  Aaron  1.  xiii. 
61  Prevent  a  possible  deposing  or  disceptring.  1656  S.  H. 
Gold.  Law  55  This  . .  people  have  de-thron’d,  uncrown’d, 
and  dis-cepter’d  me.  1886  W.  Alexander  St.  Augustine’s 
Holiday  216  Disrobed,  dissceptred.  .discrown’d. 

Dissch,  obs.  form  of  Dish. 

Dissease,  obs.  form  of  Decease,  Disease. 

+  Dissea’son,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  diseason. 

I.  [f.  Dis-  6  + Season  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  away  or  change  the  flavour  of. 

1583  Stanyhurst  A  ends  i.  (Arb.)  23  Foorth  do  they  lay 

vittayls,  with  storme  disseasoned  heauy  [Cererepi  corrup- 
tam  undis].  1613  Jackson  Creed  1.  xxix.  §  15  Seeing 
no  hope  of  diseasoning  the  old  and  withered  stockes,  fit 
fewell  for  euerlasting  flames.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  106 
[The  Red  Sea],  .would  either  drowne  the  countrey,  or  else 
by  mixing  with  the  Nilus,  disseason  his  waters.  1621  — 
Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  (1626)  295  An  oliue  wild,  which  bitter  fruit 
affords,  Becomes  dis-seasned  with  his  bitter  words. 

2.  To  deprave  the  sense  of  taste  of.  rare. 

1625  W.  B.  True  School  War  To  Rdr.  4  Like  some 
Disseasoned  Palats,  thou  doost  nauseate  at  Plentie. 

II.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Season  sb .] 

3.  To  render  out  of  season,  make  unseasonable. 

a  1628  F.  Greville  Poems  Monarchy  d,  Wks.  Grosart  I. 

197  The  second  light  of  government,  Which  stories  yield, 
and  no  time  can  disseason. 

Disseat  (dissrt),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  c  +  Seat 
v.  or  sb.]  trans.  To  remove  or  eject  from  or  as 
from  a  seat ;  to  unseat ;  to  remove  from  where  it 
is  seated  or  situated.  Hence  Disseated///.  a. 

[That  quot.  1605  belongs  to  this  word  is  doubtful. J 

[1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  iii.  21  This  push  Will  cheere  me 
euer,  or  dis-eate  [Fo.  2,  3,  4  disease]  me  now.]  1612  Two 
Noble  K.  v.  iv,  The  hot  horse,  .seekes  all  foule  meanes  . .  to 
dis-seate  His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.  1648  J.  Good¬ 
win  Right  <$*  Might  21  The  disseated  Parliament-men. 
1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Con/pit.  xvi.  548  The  Morbific  k 
matter  being  disseated.  1822  C.  O’Conor  Chron.  Eri  I. 
p.  xxxi,  This  mighty  conqueror  who  had  dis-seated  so  many 
kings.  1833  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Barrenness  Mod.  Art, 
Disseat  those  woods  and  place  the  same  figure  among  foun¬ 
tains.,  and  you  have  a — Naiad  !  1866  Daily  Tel.  22  Feb. 

4/5  Application,  .made,  .to  disseat  the  member  returned. 

f  Dissecate,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dissecd-re 
to  cut  in  pieces,  as  if  from  a  ppl.  stem  disseedt -  (cf. 
fut.  pple.  secatums)  instead  of  the  actual  form 
dissect-.’]  =  Dissect  v.  So  J  Dissecation  =  Dis¬ 
section. 

1615  Jackson  Creed  iv.  §  1.  vii.  §  11  The  anatomist’s  knife 
did  lance  and  dissecate  her  living  members.  1632  '1'.  Nash 
Quaternio  Ep.  Ded.,  The  Apothecary  in  his  drugges,  the 
anatomist  in  his  dissecations. 

+  Bisse’cret,  V.  Obs .  rare.  [f.  Dis-  8  +  Secret 
a.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  secrecy,  bring  to  light. 

1640  G.  Watts  tr .Baco/is  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xiii.  §  5  We  must 
not  put  too  much  confidence,  either  in  the  concealeing  our 
own  designes,  or  the  dissecreting  the  designes  of  the  enimy. 

Dissect  (dise-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  dissect -  ppl.  stem 
of  disseedre ,  f.  Dis-  1  +  seedre  to  cut.] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  asunder,  cut  in  pieces,  divide  by 
cutting,  lit.  and  fig.  (Now  more  or  less  associated 
with  2  and  3.) 

1607  Tch’Sell  Serpents  (1653)  ^21  Young  Chickens  being 
dissected  or  cut  in  pieces  when  they  are  warm,  ought  to  be 
laid  to  the  stinged  part.  1624  Massinger  Part.  Love  iv.  v, 
To  dissect  thee,  Eat  thy  flesh  off  with  burning  corrosives  . . 
were  justice.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  178  Ifee 
that  dissected  Gordions  knot.  1783  W.  F.  Martyn  Geog. 
Mag.  II.  131  This  eminence  is  dissected  into  six  terraces. 
1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  1 66  The  manner  of  dis¬ 
secting  this  prism.  1886  F.  B.  Jevons  in  Jml.  Hellenic 
Stud.  VII.  292  The  aggregationists  before  them  undertook 
to  dissect  the  Iliad  into  its  constituent  lays. 

2.  spec.  To  cut  up  (an  animal  body,  a  plant,  etc.) 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  position,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  relations  of  the  various  internal  parts ;  to 
anatomize. 

16x1  Florio,  Dissettarc ,  to  desect  or  cut  as  an  Anatomie. 
1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  1.  ix.  (1631',  They  say,  he 
[Galen]  hath  giuen  vs  onely  the  Anatomy  of  bruit  Beasts, 
and  not  of  Man,  hauing  neuer  dissected  a  Mans  body. 
1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  i.  §  3  (1682)  2  If  we  take  a  Bean 
and  dissect  it.  1724  Swift  Reasons  agst.  Exam.  Drugs 
Wks.  1755  III.  1.  127  The  power  given  to  physicians  to 
dissect  the  bodies  of  malefactors.  1867  Emerson  May-day , 
etc.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  422  Two  doctors  in  the  camp  Dis¬ 
sected  the  slain  deer. 

absol.  1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  iii.  477  Anatomists  dissect 
and  mangle,  To  cut  themselves  out  work  to  wrangle.  1879 
E.  A.  Davidson  in  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  11.  70  The  teacher 
should  obtain  heads,  hearts,  &c.  of  sheep,  oxen  and  other 
animals,  and  dissect  in  the  presence  of  the  boys. 

b.  To  dissect  out :  to  excise  (an  organ  or  a  dis¬ 
eased  part)  so  as  not  to  remove  any  adjoining  part 
with  it. 

1864-70  T.  Holmes  Syst.  Surg.  II.  119  In  dissecting  out 
the  cyst.  1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1030, 1  made  an  incision .  .from 
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the  mouth  over  the  prominent  cyst  wall  and  dissected  the 
tumour  out.  .The  wall  of  the  cyst  was  so  thin  that  when 
nearly  dissected  out  it  ruptured. 

J3.  fig.  and  transf.  To  take  to  pieces,  so  as  to  lay 
bare  every  part ;  to  examine  minutely  part  by  part, 
to  analyze  ;  to  criticize  in  detail. 

a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  114  That  soul  that  is  dis¬ 
sected  and  anatomized  to  God.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb . 
1.  §  64  Persons  of  all  conditions  took  great  license  in  . .  dis¬ 
secting  all  his  infirmities.  1693  Dryden  Persius  Sat.  1, 
Yet  old  Lucilius  never  fear’d  t lie  times;  But  lash’d  the 
city,  and  dissected  crimes.  1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  i, 
I  never  could  dissect  and  map  out  my  own  being  or  my 
neighbour’s  as  you  analysts  do.  1869  Rogers  P?‘ef.  to 
Adam  Smith's  W.  N.  1 . 43  He  dissected  the  pretensions  of 
the  great  East  India  Company.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  413  No  other  thinker  has  ever  dissected  the  human 
mind  with  equal  patience  and  minuteness. 

t  4.  To  analyze  (chemically).  Obs. 

1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  iv.  456  O'er  great,  o’er  small 
extends  his  physic  laws,  Empalms  the  empyrean  or  dissects 
a  gaz. 

5.  Business.  To  analyze  an  invoice  or  account 
of  goods  bought  or  sold,  picking  out  the  various 
items,  and  allotting  them  to  the  special  depart¬ 
ments  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

See  Dissecting  vbl.  sb. 

Disse’cted,  ppL  a.  ff.  prec.  4  -ed  1.] 

1.  That  has  been  cut  up,  divided  into  pieces,  or 
anatomized. 

Dissected  map  or  picture ,  a  map  or  picture  mounted 
on  a  thin  board  and  divided  into  variously  shaped  parts,  to 
be  put  together  as  an  exercise  or  puzzle. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  184  Laying  upon  each  piece 
of  the  dissected  Betele,  a  little  Arecca.  1638  Ibid.  (ed.  2)31 
Not  to  be  entred  but  by  a  long  narrow  dissected  path  or 
trench.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  628  A  dissected  Head  of 
a  Sharke.  1824  Col.  L.  Stanhope  Greece  10  She  [Greece] 
is  like  a  dissected  map  in  the  hands  of  children,  all  the 
pieces  are  there,  but  the  children  cannot  make  them  fit. 
18..  Rtskin  (O.),  Or  must  every  architect  invent  a  little 
piece  of  the  new  style,  and  all  put  it  together  at  last  like 
a  dissected  map  ? 

2.  Of  a  divided  form  or  structure ;  spec,  in  Rot. 
(of  leaves) :  Cut  into  many  deep  lobes ;  much 
divided. 

1652  Gaule  Magasirom.  185  A  little  chin  signes  one 
envious  . .  a  dissected  and  retorted  chin,  libidinous.  1872 
Oliver  Elem.  Pot.  11.  182  The  finely-dissected  leaves  of 
Fennel.  1884  Henfrey  Elem.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  62  When  the 
leaves  are  subdivided  a  fourth  time,  or  even  where  tripin- 
natisect  leaves  have  filiform  segments,  the  term  dissected  is 
usually  employed. 

Dissectible  (dise-ktib’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  dis¬ 
sect-  ppl.  stem  (see  the  vb.)  +  -ble.]  Capable  of 
being  dissected. 

1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  ix.  Wks.  1830  IV.  iot  Keill  has 
reckoned  up,  in  the  human  body,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  muscles  dissectible  and  describable. 

Dissecting  (dise*ktiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dissect 
4  -ing  L]  The  action  of  the  verb  Dissect,  a. 
gen.  and  Ana t. :  see  Dissect  1-3.  b.  Business'. 
see  Dissect  5. 

1888  Daily  Tel.  24  Aug.  7/8  Junior  clerk  wanted.  Must 
be  used  to  draper’s  counting  house,  and  understand  dissect¬ 
ing.  1893  Daily  News  16  May  8/7  To  Drapers. — Young 
lady  wants  re-engagement  as  Cashier  and  Bookkeeper. 
Used  to  dissecting. 

c.  alt-rib.  and  C 0771b .,  as  in  d issecting-fo rceps , 
-knife,  -microscope,  -room  (i.e.  used  in  anatomical 
dissection) ;  dissecting-clerk,  one  employed  in 
analyzing  invoices  and  accounts  of  goods  sold. 

1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  176  Raising  the  vessel 
a  little  . .  with  the  point  of  the  knife  and  dissecting  forceps. 
1854  R.  Willis  Report  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
ill.  168  The  present  Dissecting-room  of  the  Professor  is 
removed  altogether.  1882-  Serjt.  Ballantine  Exper.  ii.  15 
Gaining  a  living  by  supplying  the  dissecting-table  with  its 
ghastly  subjects.  1884  Encycl.  Diet .  (Cassell),  Dissecting - 
clerk. 

Dissecting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4  -ing2.] 
That  dissects. 

1854-67  C.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.,  Dissecting 
abcess,  an  abcess  which  insinuates  itself  between  muscles, 
separating  them  from  each  other.  Ibid.,  Dissecting  Aneur¬ 
ism,  an  aneurism  in  which  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of 
the  artery  are  ruptured,  and  the  blood  passes  between  them 
and  the  outer  coat.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  61 
Brought  to  the  dissecting  eye  of  the  prying  student. 

Dissection  (dise'kjbn).  [ad.  L.  dissectidn-em, 
n.  of  action  from  disseedre ;  used  in  med.  or  mod.L. 
Perhaps  immed.  a.  F.  dissection  (Pare,  1 6th  c.).] 

4  1.  The  action  or  process  of  cutting  asunder  or 
in  pieces  ;  division  by  cutting.  Obs. 

x6ix  Cotgr  ,  Dissection,  a  dissection ;  a  cleaning  in 
peeces.  1644  M  ilton  A  reop.  (Arb.)  70  There  must  be  many 
schisms  and  many  dissections  made  in  the  quarry  and  in 
the  timber,  ere  the  house  of  God  can  be  built.  1669  Gai.r 
Crt.  Gentiles  1.  11.  ix.  141  As  to  the  Dissection  [after  sacri¬ 
fice],  it  vvas  not  made  rashly,  but  with  great  Art.  1784 
Cowrr.it  1  ask  vi.  420  the  spaniel  dying  for  some  venial 
fault,  Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge. 

2.  spec.  The  methodical  cutting  up  of  an  animal 
or  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  its  internal 
structure. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  v.  §  12  (1873)  43  Thus  have 
I  described  and  opened,  as  by  a  kind  of  dissection,  those 
peccant  humours.  1615  Crooke  Body  0/ Man  1.  ix.  Living 
dissections  (as  we  call  them)  are  then  put  in  vse  when  we 
would  find  out  some  action  or  vse  of  a  part  which  by  the  dead 


carkasse  cannot  be  discerned.  1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  i. 
§  28  (1682)  6  What  Dissection  cannot  attain,  yet  an  ocular 
inspection  in  hundreds  of  other  seeds  . .  will  demonstrate. 
1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  17  r  8,  I  know  not  that  by  living 
dissections,  any  discovery  has  been  made  by  which  a  single 
malady  is  more  easily  cured.  1850  Hr.  Martineau  //  1st. 
Peace  iv.  xiv.  (1877)  III.  134  Murders  for  the  sake  of  selling 
bodies  for  dissection.  1881  Huxley  in  Nature  No.  615.  347 
For  hundreds  of  years,  .the  dissection  of  human  bodies  was 
impeded,  and  anatomists  were  confined  to  the  dissection  of 
dead  animals. 

3.  The  action  of  separating  anything  into  elemen¬ 
tary  or  minute  parts  for  the  purpose  of  critical 
examination ;  a  ‘  taking  to  pieces  ’,  a  minute  ex¬ 
amination  ;  detailed  analysis  or  criticism. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  §  4  Thus  ends  this  Section,  or 
rather  dissection  of  himself,  short  ye  will  say  both  in  breath 
and  extent.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  405  In  the  particular 
Dissection  of  mens  Actions.  1796  Morse  A7tier.  Geog.  II. 
158  It  is  perhaps  the  best  dissection  of  the  human  mind,  that 
hath  appeared  in  modern  times.  1867  Deutsch  in  Rem. 
(1874)  1  Dissections  of  dogma  and  legend  and  ceremony. 

+  4.  Chemical  analysis.  Obs. 

1605  Timme  Qucrsit.  1.  xiii.  63  Mercury  is  extracted  out 
of  euery  thing,  first  of  all  in  his  dissection  or  seperation  into 
a  watery  vapour.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  90  By  accu¬ 
rate  dissection  . .  it  has  been  found  that  this  ill  scented  fluid 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  urine. 

5.  Business.  The  analysis  of  invoices  and  ac¬ 
counts,  in  order  that  the  various  items  may  be 
entered  to  the  account  of  the  special  departments 
to  which  they  belong  ;  see  Dissect  v.  5. 

6.  concr .  That  which  has  been  cut  asunder  or 
dissected,  or  is  in  a  dissected  condition  ;  anything 
which  is  the  result  or  produce  of  dissecting. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetric  (Arb.)  48  All  his  [the  Poet’s] 
kindes  are  not  onlie  in  their  vnited  formes,  but  in  their 
seuered  dissections  fully  commendable. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb . 

1847  W.  Reeves  Eccl.  Antiq.  66  note ,  The  Dissection- 
room  panic  caused  many  to  resort  to  this  place.  1889 
Huxley  in  Pall  Mall  G.  2  May,  None  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  dissection  poison  supervened. 

Dissective  (dise’ktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *disscc- 
livus  (cf.  sectlvus),  f.  dissect-  ppl.  stem  :  see  -ive.] 
Characterized  by  or  having  the  quality  of  dissect¬ 
ing  ;  serving  to  dissect. 

i860  Dickens  Lett.  (ed.  2)  II.  no  The  three  people  who 
write  the  narratives  in  these  proofs  have  a  dissective  pro¬ 
perty  in  common.  1861  Wilson  &  Geikie  Mem.  E.  Forbes 
v.  142  They  were  plainly  anatomical  dissective  knives. 

Dissector  (dise’ktai).  Also  -er.  [agent-n.  in 
L.  form,  from  L.  disseedre  to  Dissect.  Cf.  F.  dis- 
secteur. ]  One  who  dissects,  esp.  anatomically. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  22  b  The  most  famous  dis¬ 
sectors,  and  princes  of  Anathomy.  1615  Crooke  Body  of 
Man  306  A  most  expert  Chyrurgion,  and  the  ordinary 
dissecter  to  the  Colledge  of  Physitians  at  Monpelier.  1645 
Evelyn  Diary ,  The  theatre  [at  Padua]  for  anatomie  ..  is 
excellently  contriv’d  both  for  the  dissector  and  spectators. 
1794  European  Mag.  XXV.  454  Mr.  Jones,  dissector  to  St. 
Bartholomews  Hospital.  1819  P.  O.Lond.  Direct.  305  Map- 
mounter  and  Dissecter.  1839  Carlyle  Chartism  vii.  in 
Misc.  (1872)  VI.  153  A  determined  despiser  and  dissector  of 
cant.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Swedenborg  Wks  (Bohn) 
I.  316  Unrivalled  dissectors,  .had  left  nothing  for  scalpel 
or  microscope  to  reveal  in  human  or  comparative  anatomy. 

Dissees(e,  obs.  form  of  Decease,  Disease. 

Disseise,  disseize  (dissrz),  V.  Forms:  4 
disseyse(-ceyse,  4-5  d.esese),  5-6dis-,dyssease, 
(5  dysease,  6  decess,  disseaze,  -eize),  6-7  dis- 
seyze,  6-  disseise,  disseize.  [ME.  a.  AF.  dis- 
seisir,  —  OF.  dessaisir  to  dispossess,  f.  des-,  Dis  4  + 
saisir  to  put  (one)  in  possession,  to  take  possession 
of,  to  Seize.  In  Pr.  dessazir;  med.L.  dissazire, 

- sasire ,  - sasiare ,  also  dissaisire ,  -seisire,  -seisiare 
from  OF. :  see  Seize.] 

1.  Bans.  Law.  To  put  out  of  actual  seisin  or 
possession  ;  to  dispossess  (a  person)  of  his  estates, 
etc.,  usually  wrongfully  or  by  force;  to  oust. 
Const,  of  (\from).  Also  ref. 

[1215  Magna  Carta  xxxix,  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur 
vel  imprisonetur  aut  disseisiatur  [1217  inserts  (c.  xxxv)  de 
libero  tenemento  suo  vel  libertatibus].  .nisi  per  legale  judi¬ 
cium  parium  suorum.  1292  Britton  ii.  xi.  §  2  Cestui  est 
proprement  disseisi  qi  a  tort  est  engette  de  acun  tenement.] 
^1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  250  Our  kyng  Sir  Edward 
. .  Disseised  him  self  of  alle,  }ald  it  to  Sir  Jon.  Bot  Jon  his 
homage  salle  mak  or  he  be  gon.  1357  Lay  Polks  Catcch.  252 
In  case  that  we  have. .  wittandly  and  willfalli  gert  our  euen 
cristen. .  falsly  be  desesed  of  land  or  of  lithe,  c  1450  St.  Cuth- 
bert  (Surtees)  7518  Of  pair  glides  falsly  dissesid.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  vi.  cxlix.  136  He  ..  vexyd  and  dystourbed  Ivore  the 
duke  and  lorde  of  that  countrey  ..  lastly  disceasyd  hym  of 
that  lordeshyp.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  7.  §  7  Where., 
personnes  . .  he  dysseased,  deforsed,  wronged,  or  otheivvyse 
put  from  their  lawfull  inheritance.  1628  Petit,  to  King  in 
Rushvv.  Itist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  589  By  the  Statute  called,  The 
great  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England,  It  is  declared 
and  enacted  ;  That  no  Freeman  maybe  taken  or  imprisoned 
or  be  disseised  of  his  Freeholds  or  Liberties,  or  his  free 
Customs.  1641  [see  Disseisin  i],  1818  Cruise  Digest 

(ed.  2)  I.  190  If  a  tenant  in  tail  discontinues  in  fee,  after¬ 
wards  marries,  disseises  the  discontinuee,  and  dies  seised ; 
his  wife  shall  not  have  dower.  1819  I.  Milner  Milner's 
Hist.  Ch.  Christ  (1824)  bV.  115  Wicliflf  asserted  that  tem¬ 
poral  lords  and  patrons  had  a  right  to  disseize  the  church 
of  her  emoluments  in  case  of  misbehaviour. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  To  dispossess,  deprive,  rob; 
to  deliver,  rid  (0/*  anything). 


c  1320  Cast.  Love  1088  He  ne  ou}te  from  wo  disseysed  be. 
c  1450  Merlin  229  It  shall  here-after  be  declared  how  that 
she  was  discesed  of  the  seint  Graal.  1590  Stenser  F.  Q.  i. 
xi.  20  He  [the  Dragon]  so  disseized  of  his  gryping  grosse. 
1602  Carew  Cornwall  22  a,  The  Foxe  planteth  his  dwelling 
in  the  steep  clifle  ..  as  in  a  maner  it  falleth  out  a  matter 
impossible  to  disseyze  him  of  this  his  ancient  inheritance. 
1700  Blackmore  Job  xxix.  17  My  righteous  hand  broke 
fierce  oppressors’  jaws,  And  of  their  spoil  disseiz’d  their 
bloody  paws.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  x.  (ed.  2) 
266  We  repeat  our  protest  against  all  attempts  to  disseize 
parents  of  their  rights  in  their  children. 

t  b.  To  oust,  expel.  Obs. 

1627  May  Lucan  vii.  655  Through  many  wounds  his  life 
disseized,  (led.  1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  xvi.  444  They.  .With 
gentle  sleep  their  fear  and  care  disseised. 

Hence  Dissei*sed ppl.  a.,  Disseising  vbl.  sb. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  48  The  unmanly  disseising  and  putting 
oute  of  Fraunce,  Normandie,  Angew,  and  Mayne.  1611 
Cotgr.,  Dcsemparcmcnt ,  a  disseising.  1675  tr.  Machiavelli's 
Prince  vii.  (Rtldg.  1883)  50  All  the  disseized  lords  ..  he  put 
to  death.  1682  Enq.  Elect.  Sheriffs  18  If  there  he  hut  the 
least  flaw  against  them  to  countenance  the  dis-seizing  them 
of  their  Rights. 

Disseise,  obs.  form  of  Decease,  Disease. 

1648  Symmons  Vind.  Chas.  I,  98  The  Honour  of . .  our 
disseised  Queen. 

Disseisee,  -zee  (diss/^zr).  Law.  Also  6  -i, 
-ie,  -ye.  [f.  Disseise  v.  +  -ee  ;  but  the  earlier 
form  in  - ie  represented  OF.  dessaisi  pa.  pple.  ‘dis¬ 
seised’.]  One  who  is  disseised  of  his  estate  :  cor¬ 
relative  to  Disseisor. 

[1:377  Act  1  Rich .  //,  c.  9  Et  eient  desore  les  disseisiz  lour 
recoverer  vers  ies  primers  disseisours.]  1540  Act  32  Hctt. 
VIII,  c.  33  The  disseisye  or  suche  other  personnes  as  . . 
he  thereby  clerely  excluded  of  their  entre.  1574  tr.  Little - 
ion's  Tenin’es  63  a,  If  the  disseysi  by  his  deede  release  al 
his  righte  ..  to  one  of  the  disseisoures.  1594  West  2nd 
Pt.  Symbol.,  CJiancerie  §  37  This  release  doth  confirme-his 
estate  which  the  disseisee  might  else  have  defeated.  1602 
Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  67  If  the  disseisie  oute  the  dissei¬ 
sor  with  force.  1721  St.  German's  Doctor  <$•  Stud.  98  It  is 
devised  that  the  Disseissee  shall  release  his  right  in  the 
land.  187s  Poste  Gains  iv.  §  162  Restitution  of  seisin  to 
a  disseisee. 

Disseisin,  disseizin  (dissrzin),  sb.  Forms  : 
4  dysseysyne,  6  disseysin(e,  -seeysen,  -seissen, 
-sesin,  -seison,  -seizon,  -season,  dys-,  6-7  dis- 
seizen,  7  Sc.  dissaisin),  6-  disseisin,  8-  dis¬ 
seizin.  [a.  AF.  disseisine  =  OF.  dessaisine  ( 1 1  th 
c.),  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  saisine,  scisine,  Seisin,  Sasine, 
formal  possession,  deriv.  of  saisir  to  Seize.  (In 
med.L.  dissaisina,  disseisinaf\ 

1.  Law.  The  act  or  fact  of  disseising  ;  privation 
of  seisin  ;  usually,  the  wrongful  dispossession  (by 
forcible  entry  or  otherwise)  of  the  lands,  etc.  of 
another  :  since  15th  c.  not  used  of  movable  goods, 
nor  in  cases  in  which  the  dispossessed  person  was 
tenant  at  will  or  tenant  for  years. 

[1167  Pipe  Roll  12  Hen.  1 1,  65  Dissaisina  super  assisam 
regis.  1292  Britton  ii.  i.  §  i  Homme  a  tort  engitte  ou 
desturbe  de  la  peysible  possessiouil  de  soen  fraunc  tenement. 
Et  cele  violence  est  apele  disseisine  et  fresche  force.]  1511- 
12  Act  3  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  18  Preamb.,  Wrytte  of  entre  uppon 
disseysen  in  the  post  before  the  J  ustices  . .  of  his  Comen 
Benche.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  57  b,  Disseisin  is 
properly  where  a  man  entreth  into  anye  landes  or  tene- 
mentes  where  his  entre  is  not  leful,  and  putteth  him  out  yc 
hath  the  franke  tenement.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  139 
Disseissin  upon  Disseisin  is  when  the  Disseisonr  is  disseised 
by  another.  1670  Blount  Law  Diet.,  Disseisin  is  of  two 
sorts,  either  Simple  Disseisin,  committed  by  day  without 
force  and  arms,  Or  Disseisin  by  Force,  for  which  see  De¬ 
forceor  and  Fresh  Disseisin.  1767  Blackstonf.  Comm.  II. 
195  A  disseisin  being  a  deprivation  of  that  actual  seisin,  or 
corporal  freehold  of  the  lands,  which  the  tenant  before 
enjoyed.  1861  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  10 
The  disseizor,  and  ..  the  abettor  of  disseizin.  1875  Poste 
Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  631  It  is  certain  that  this  inter¬ 
dict  is  not  available  for  disseisin  of  movables.  1886  F.  W. 
Maitland  in  Law  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  485  The  rightful  tenant  can 
he  disseised,  though  the  lord  be  not  privy  to  the  disseisin. 
1889  J.  B.  Amf.s  in  Harz>ard  Law  Rev.  III.  23  The  word 
4  disseisin  ’. .  was  rarely  used  with  reference  to  personalty. 

b.  Novel,  new,  fresh  disseisin  :  disseisin  of  fresh 
or  recent  date.  Assise  of  Novel  Disseisin  :  an 
ordinance  of  Henry  II,  establishing  an  action  at 
law  for  the  recovery  of  the  seisin  of  land  by  one 
who  had  himself  been  recently  dispossessed ;  also 
the  action  thus  established. 

[c  1250  Bracton  164  b,  De  beneficio principis  succurritur  ei 
per  recognitionem  assisae  novae  disseisinae  multis  vigiliis 
excogitatam  et  in  vent  am.]  c  1350  Usages  of  Winchester  in 
Eng.  Gilds  361  pe  wryt  pat  me  pledeth  in  j?e  Citee,  by-fore 
Justyces,  oper  by-fore  haylyues  of  pe  towne,  hep  empne 
wrytes  of  newe  dysseysyne.  [1383  Act  7  Rich.  II,  c.  10 
Item  est  ordeignez  &  assentuz  qassise  de  Novele  Dissei¬ 
sine  soit  desore  grante  &  faite  de  rent  aderiere.]  1523  Fitz- 
herb.  Surv.  xi.  (1539)  17  The  kynges  wrytte  of  assise  of 
nouell  disseison.  1609  Skf.ne  Reg.  Maj.,  Stat.  Robert  I, 
22  He  sail  not  tine  nor  amit  his  action  or  recoverance  he 
the  briefe  of  Novell  dissaisin :  sa  lang  as  he  may  find  the 
possessour  leueand :  or  anie  man  committer  of  the  dissais¬ 
in  g,  or  was  present  at  the  committing  thereof.  1670  Blount 
Law  Did.,  Fresh  disseisin,  .signifies  that  Disseisin,  which 
a  man  may  seek  to  defeat  of  himself,  and  by  his  own  power, 
without  the  help  of  the  King  or  Judges,  and  which  is  not 
above  fifteen  dayes  old.  1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  1106 
Disseisors  that  have  redisseis’d  those  who  have  recovered 
Seisin  ..  from  them  by  Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin.  1876 
Digby  Real  Prop.  ii.  §  9.  97  The  Assize  of  novel  disseisin 
was  applicable  where  the  demandant  himself  had  been 
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turned  out  of  possession.  1895  Pollock  &  Maitland  Hist. 
Eng.  Law  I.  124  Henry  . .  issued  an  ordinance  and  insti¬ 
tuted  a  procedure :  ordinance  and  procedure  alike  were 
known  as  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin. 

+  2.  transf.  and  Jig.  Dispossession.  Obs. 

1586  Fernb  Blaz.  Gentrie  214  Ministers  of  the  Gospell  to 
whome  the  keys  of  right  do  apperteine  (for  the  others  did 
by  dissesin  and  tort  hold  possession  of  them)  may  execute 
that  authoritie  of  the  keys  with  all  feare  and  diligence.  1606 
Warner  Alb.  En^.  xiv.  Ixxxvi.  355  Vntill  the  Piets  ..  Dis- 
seizen  of  the  Scottish  Raigne  within  this  lie  had  made. 

t  Dissei’sin,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
=  Disseise  v. 

1548  H  all  Citron.,  Hen.  V  (an.  8)  69  b,  We  shal  not  dis- 
troble,  disseason  or  letten  our  father  aforesaid,  but  that  he 
holde  and  possede  as  long  as  he  liveth.  .the  croune  and  the 
dignitee  royall  of  Fraunce.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bnrtas  1. 
ii.  974  Yet  some  (more  crediting  their  eyes,  then  reason) 
From’s  proper  place  this  Essence  doe  disseysin.  1600 
Holland  Livy  xxvu.  xxxi.  652  He  [Philip]  went  to  Dymse 
for  to  disseizen  [ad ejicienduni ]  the  garrison  of  the  iEtolians. 
1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  365  A  man  past  al  feare  of  being  dis- 
seisined  of  his  expected  inheritance. 

Disseisor,  -zor  (dissrzai,  fi-i).  Also  5-6 
-our(e,  5  -er.  [a.  AF.  disscisour ,  =  OF.  *dessaiseur , 
f.  dessaisir  to  Disseise.  In  med.L.  dissaisitor , 

- seizitor ,  f.  dissaisirc ,  disseisin,  to  disseise.]  One 
who  disseises,  or  dispossesses  another  of  his  lands, 
etc.  ;  a  dispossessor. 

[1377  see  Disseisee.]  1483  CatJi.  Angl.  101/2  A  Disseiser, 
disseisitor.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  33  The  diyng  seased 
hereafter  of  any  such  disseasour.  .shall  not  be.  .demed.  .any 
suche  discent  in  the  law.  1598  Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (1675) 
265  If  the  Tenant  be  disseised  and  the  Disseisor  dieth 
seised,  the  Lord  there  cannot  distrain.  1603  Drayton  Bar. 
Wars  Bk.  m.  lvi,  Entering  now  by  force,  thou  hold’st  by 
might,  And  art  disseisor  of  another’s  right.  1660  Bond 
Scut.  Reg.  59  The  King  can  do  no  wrong ;  Therefore  can¬ 
not  be  a  disseisor.  1788  Burke  Sp.  agst.  IV.  Hastings  Wks.  _ 
XV.  430  To  call  them  disseizors,  wrong  doers,  cheats,  de¬ 
frauders  of  their  own  son.  1861  [see  Disseisin  sb.  1].  1886 

F.  W.  Maitland  in  Law  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  485  The  disseisor  will 
be  seised  whether  the  lord  like  it  or  not. 

Disseisoress  (disrzares).  Also  7-9  disseis- 
eress.  [f.  prec.  +  -ess.  (The  F.  type  would  be 
dissaiseresse. ) ]  A  female  disseisor. 

1574  tr.  Littleton' s  Tenures  125  b,  Yf  the  husbande  and  the 
wife  were  of  covin  or  consent  that  the  disseisine  should  bee 
made,  than  . .  shee  is  a  disseisouresse.  1641  Tertnes  dc  la 
Ley  124  Shee  shall  bee  adiudged  in  possession  against  the 
desseisee  but  as  a  disseiseresse,  in  respect  of  the  deceit. 
1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  i.  §  46  A  feme  Covert  may  be  a 
disseiseres.  1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Disseisin,  If  he 
disseises  another  to  her  use,  she  is  not  a  disseisoress,  nor  if 
the  wife  agrees  to  it  during  the  coverture  ;  yet,  if  after  his 
death  she  agrees  to  it,  she  is  a  disseisoress.  1883  A.  J. 
Horwood  Year  Bks.  11-12  Edw.  Ill ,  264  One  cannot  say 
that  Katherine  was  a  disseiseress. 

+  Dissei'sure,  -zure.  Obs.  [f.  Disseise  v. 
+  -uke  :  cf.  seizure. 1  The  act  of  disseising ;  dis¬ 
possession  ;  =  Disseisin. 

1579  Fulke  Confut.  Sanders  685  The  setting  vp  and  wor¬ 
shipping  of  Images  . .  was  ..  a  Disseisure  of  the  true  and 
spirituall  worshippe  of  God.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
ix.  47  To  take  reuenge  for  the  spoyles  and  disseisures,  which 
his  hired  enemies  had  made  in  his  lands.  1718  Hickes  & 
Nelson  J.  Kettlewell  111.  xi.  213  In  Case  of  a  Disseizure 
of  the  Right  Owner. 

Disseit,  obs.  form  of  Deceit. 

Dissel-boom  (di\s’l|b«m).  S.  Africa.  [Du. 
(pron.  di  sel|b<?m)  =  ‘  the  beam  or  pole  of  a  vehicle’, 
f.  tlissel  shaft  +  boom  beam,  boom.]  The  pole  of 
a  wagon. 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Disselboom,  the  pole  of  a 
wagon  in  the  Cape  colony.  1881  Fenn  Off  to  Wilds  xxix, 
The  oxen  were  all  secured  to  the  dissel-boom  and  trek-tow. 
1887  Rider  Haggard  Jess  viii,  The  tented  cart,  with  its  . . 
stout  stinkwood  dissel-boom. 

t  DisseTf,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Self 
sbi]  trans.  To  put  (one)  beside  himself ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  self-consciousness. 

1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  1.  Tropheis  1116  Whence 
comes  This  shiuering  winter  that  my  soule  benums,  Freezes 
my  Senses,  and  dis-selfs  me  so  With  drousie  Poppie,  not 
my  self  to  knowe? 

Diaselie,  obs.  form  of  Dizzily. 

+  Disscmbill,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [?  corruption 
of  F.  deshabille,  or  of  a  Sc.  spelling  of  Dishevel 

a.]  Undressed,  unclothed. 

c  J470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  1917  That  saw  him  bath  dissem- 
bile  and  in  weid. 

t  Disse*mblable,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  desse??i- 
blablc  (12th  c.),  in  14th  c.  dissemblable ,  f.  dissembler 
to  be  unlike,  Dissemble  v .2,  after  semblablc  like.] 
Unlike,  dissimilar,  various. 

1413  Pilgr.  So'iule  (Caxton  1483)  1.  iv.  5  Moche  merueylous 
lygh  1 1  sawe  of  dissemblable  maner.  1549  Chaloner  Erasm. 
on  Folly  N  j  b,  How  amongs  theim  selves  to  be  dissemblable 
inter  se  dissimiles\  1566  Drant  Horace  Sat.  iv.  Cijb, 
dissemblable  to  Sectans  sorte  [Sect an i  dissimilis].  1589 
Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  238  Dissemblable 
and  in  effect  contrary.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxxviii. 
(1632)  118  A  man  must  imitate  the  vicious,  or  hate  them  . . 
to  resemble  them  is  perilous,  because  they  are  many,  and  to 
hate  many  is  hazzardous,  because  they  are  dissemblable. 

Dissemblance 1  (dise'mblans).  arch.  [In 
sense  i,  ad.  OF.  dessemldance  (12th  c.),  mod.F.  dis¬ 
semblance  unlikeness,  f.  dessembler,  pr.  pple.  dessem- 
blanl  unlike  :  see  prec.  and  -ance.  In  sense  2,  a 
later  modificationof  Dissimdlance,  after  dissemble. 
Vol.  111. 
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1.  Want  of  resemblance  ;  unlikeness  ;  difference ; 
dissimilarity. 

1463  Craft  of  Lo7'crs  xxi,  Kepe  wel  true  lone,  forge  no 
dissemblance  [so  i  MSt .*  2  have  resemblance].  1580  North 
Plutarch  (1676)  980  As  touching  other  agreements  and  dis¬ 
semblances  which  may  be  noted . .  in  their  life  and  behaviour 
[etc.].  1658  Osborne  Adv.  Son  (T.)  Nor  can  there  be  a 
greater  dissemblance  between  one  wise  man  and  another. 
1883  I.  Taylor  Alphabet  I.  100  The  dissemblance  of  the 
hieroglyphic  and  Hieratic  characters  appears  greater  than 
it  really  is  because  in  many  cases  they  face  in  opposite 
directions.  1894  Forum  (N.Y.)  Nov.  317  To  state  the 
utter  dissemblance  between  the  Japanese  and  ourselves. 

2.  The  action  of  dissembling,  dissimulation. 

1602  Marston  Antonio’s  Rev.  11.  iv.  Wks.  1856  1. 101  Thou 

that  wants  power,  with  dissemblance  fight.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Purple  Isl.  viii.  viii,  Some  touch-stone  erring  eyes  to  guide, 
And  judge  dissemblance.  1814  Southey  Roderick  xxiv,  No 
time.. is  this  for  bravery  As  little  for  dissemblance.  1876 
T.  Ellis  Caesar  in  Egypt  18  Pothinus,  in  dissemblance  deft, 
Bent  low  the  knee. 

t  Dissemblance  2.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  des- 
semblance,  f.  dessembler  to  separate  :  see  Dissem¬ 
ble  tl'1]  Departure,  dispersion. 

1556  J.  Heyvvood  Spider  $  F.  ii.  33  Swifter  then  the  star 
doth  seeme  to  glaunce  That  assemblaunce  turneth  to  dis- 
semblaunce. 

+  Dissembla’tion.  Obs.  Also  6  -acion,  5  dis- 
symbelatyon.  By-form  of  Dissimulation,  after 
dissemble. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xi.  55  He  saw  J>at  he  mycht 
noucht  The  Town  of  were  wyn  . .  Undyr  dissymbelatyoun. 
1588  Hunsdon  in  Border  Papers  I.  (1894)  305  But  it  is  all 
dissemblacion,  and  that  wee  shall  find  if  wee  trust  to 
them. 

tDissemble,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dissemble 
w.1]  The  act  of  dissembling,  dissimulation.  (In 
quot.  personified.) 

£1480  Crt.  of  Love  1191  Dissemble  stood  not  fer  from  him 
in  trouth,  With  party  mantill,  party  hood  and  hose. 

Dissemble  (disemb’l),  vA  Also  6  dissimble, 
Se.  -sembill/dyssembul,  -symble,  7  desemble. 
[app.  a  later  form  of  Dissimule  v through  the 
intermediate  stages  dissimill,  dissimble,  influenced 
perh.  by  resemble.  (There  is  no  corresponding 
form  in  F. :  cf.  the  next  two  words.)] 

1.  trans .  To  alter  or  disguise  the  semblance  of 
(one’s  character,  a  feeling,  design,  or  action)  so  as 
to  conceal,  or  deceive  as  to,  its  real  nature  ;  to  give 
a  false  or  feigned  semblance  to ;  to  cloak  or  dis¬ 
guise  by  a  feigned  appearance. 

1513  More  Rich .  Ill,  Wks.  65  Some  . .  not  able  to  dis¬ 
semble  their  sorrow,  were  fayne  at  his  backe  to  turne 
their  face  to  the  wall.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Morn.  Pr.,  That 
we  shoulde  not  dissemble  nor  cloke  them  [our  sins]  before 
the  face  of  Almighty  God.  1665  Manley  Grotius’  Low 
C.  JVarres  715  Among  the  Bodies  . .  was  found  a  Woman, 
who  had  dissembled  her  Sex,  both  in  courage  and  a 
military  Habit.  1709  Tatter  No.  32  P  4  With  an  Air  of 
great  Distance,  mixed  with  a  certain  Indifference,  by  which 
he  could  dissemble  Dissimulation.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$* 
E.  II.  xlvi.  723  He  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs.  1850 
Prescott  Peru  II.  20  He  was  well  pleased  with  the  em¬ 
bassy,  and  dissembled  his  consciousness  of  its  real  purpose. 
i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Behaviour  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  385 
How  many  furtive  inclinations  avowed  by  the  eye,  though 
dissembled  by  the  lips  ! 

t  2.  To  disguise.  Obs. 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  mariit  J  Yemen  254, 1  wes  dissymblit  sut- 
telly  in  a  sanctis  liknes.  1529  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks. 
283/1  Though  he  dissembled  himselfe  to  bee  a  Lutherane 
whyle  he  was  here,  yete  as  sone  as  he  gate  him  hence,  he 
gate  him  to  Luther  strayght.  1601  Siiaks.  Twel .  N.  iv.  ii.  4 
lie  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  my  selfe  in’t ;  and  I  would 
I  were  the  first  that  euer  dissembled  in  such  a  gowne.  1665 
J.  Spencer  Vulg.  Prophecies  21  Their  deformity  appeared 
through  the  finest  colors  he  could  dissemble  it  with.  1697 
Dryden  YEneid  xii.  340  Dissembling  her  immortal  form, 
she  [Juturna]  took  Camertus  meen. 

3.  To  pretend  not  to  see  or  notice  ;  to  pass  over, 
neglect,  ignore. 

c  1500  [see  Dissembling  vbl.  j/l].  c  1555  Harpsfield 
Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)233,  I  will  not  urge.. the  Pope’s 
.  .authority. .  I  will  dissemble  that  excellency.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  823  Wherfore  he  determined  to  dissemble  [Hall 
dissimule]  the  matter  as  though  he  knew  nothing.  1579 
Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  150  Some  lyght  faults  lette  them  dis¬ 
semble,  as  though  they  knew  them  not,  and  seeing  them  let 
them  not  seeme  to  see  them.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  hi. 
viii.  (1732)  395,  I  must  not  dissemble  a  great  Difficulty. 
1701  Wallis  24  Sept,  in  Pepys  Mem.,  It  hath  been  too  late 
to  dissemble  my  being  an  old  man.  1703  Rowe  Ulysses  1. 
i.  75  Learn  to  dissemble  Wrongs.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  xlii.  451  Philip  ..  seemed  to  dissemble  the  daily  insults 
and  injuries  which  he  received  from  the  English. 

b.  with  clause  :  To  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact. 

1554  Ridley  Lord’s  Supper  Wks.  41  It  is  neither  to  be 

denied,  nor  dissembled  that. .  there  be  diuerse  points  where¬ 
in  men  . .  canne  not  agree.  1611  Bible  Trans l .  Pref.  11  It 
cannot  be  dissembled,  that . .  it  hath  pleased  God  [etc.]. 
1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  11.  ii.  (1732)  107,  I  must  not  dis¬ 
semble  or  deny,  that  in  the  Summer-time  the  Vapours  do 
ascend,  a  1831  A.  Knox  Rem.  11844)  I.  54  It  cannot  he  dis¬ 
sembled,  that  . .  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  feel  no 
other  principle  than  that  of  vulgar  policy.  1871  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  8  No  attempt  is  made  in  these  pages  to  dis¬ 
semble  in  how  much  he  was  condemnable. 

c.  intr.  const,  with. 

a  1533  Frith  Wks.  (1573)  51  These  holy  doctours.  .thought 
it  not  best  ..  to  condemne  all  thinges  indifferently :  but  to 
suffer  and  dissemble  wyth  the  lesse. 

4.  absol.  or  intr.  To  conceal  one’s  intentions, 


opinions,  etc.  under  a  feigned  guise ;  ‘  to  use  false 
professions,  to  play  the  hypocrite 9  (J.). 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Eroiss.  I.  clxxx.  216  Therfore  the  duke 
dissembled  for  the  pleasur  of  the  prouost.  1535  Coverdale 
1  Macc.  xi.  53  He  dyssembled  in  all  that  cuer  he  spake. 
1596  Siiaks  Tam.  Shr.  11.  i.  9  Tel  Whom  thou  lou’st  best  : 
see  thou  dissemble  not.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  i.  467  The 
subtle  fiend  .  .Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  return’d. 
1713  Addison  Cato  1.  ii,  I  must  dissemble,  And  speak  a 
language  foreign  to  my  heart.  1852  Longf.  Warden  Cinque 
Ports  xi,  He  did  not  pause  to  parley  nor  dissemble, 
b.  const,  with :  To  use  dissimulation  with. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  142,  1  dissemble  not 
with  you  ..  for  you  shall  finde  it  and  prove  it  to  be  true. 
1667  Poole  Dial.  betw.  Protest.  $  Papist  (1735)  83,  I  will 
not  dissemble  with  you,  they  do  not.  1718  Freethinker 
No.  75  f  3  He  who  dissembles  with,  or  betrays,  one  Man, 
would  betray  every  Man.  1829  Southey  All  for  Lcrve  vi, 
Dissemble  not  with  me  thus. 

+  5.  trans.  To  put  on  a  feigned  or  false  appear¬ 
ance  of ;  to  feign,  pretend,  simulate.  Obs. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  iii.  91  Men  may  dyssembyl  and 
fayne  grete  pouerty,  where  as  non  ys.  1581  J .  Bell  II addon  s 
Answ.  Osor.  467  You  were  not  your  selfe  ignoraunt,  albeit 
you  dissembled  the  contrary.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Lc  Blanc's 
Trav.  304  This  Creature  . .  that  can  dissemble  death  so 
naturally.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  83  lr  2  I’m  lost  if  you 
don’t  dissemble  a  little  Love  forme.  1791  Boswell  Johnson 
an.  1752  To  suppose  that  Johnson’s  fondness  for  her  was 
dissembled. 

t  b.  with  inf.  or  clause.  Obs . 

1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  60  The  King  dis¬ 
sembled  that  his  Coat  of  Mayl  was  not  fit  for  him.  1813 
T.  Busby  tr.  Lucretius  iv.  913  Fancy  ..  Lost  friends,  past 
joys,  dissembleth  to  restore. 

f  c.  To  feign  or  pretend  (some  one)  to  be  some¬ 
thing.  Also  with  ellipsis  of  the  inf.,  or  of  both 
object  and  inf.  Obs. 

1634  Ford/1.  Warbeck  1.  i,  Charles  of  France.  .Dissembled 
him  the  lawful  heir  of  England.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
in.  vii.  §  19  John  Scott  dissembled  himself  an  English-man. 
1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc’s  Trav.  176  Esteemed  a  Jew 
though  he  dissembled  the  Christian.  Ibid.  246  Moores  who 
dissembled  Christians. 

+  d.  fig.  To  simulate  by  imitation.  Obs. 

1697  Dryden  YEneid  viii.  880,  The  gold  dissembl’d  well 
their  yellow  hair. 

+  Dissemble,  v.2  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  dessem¬ 
bler,  dissembler  to  be  unlike,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +- 
sembler  to  be  like,  to  seem  :  the  opposite  of  > es¬ 
se  mblerUi  resemble.  Cf.  Dissemblance  1  1,  -able.] 
trans.  To  be  unlike,  to  differ  from,  resemble  not. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  183  His  end 
dissembled  not  his  life.  For,  being  hated  of  all  and  sought 
for  to  be  slaine,  he  [Nero]  killed  himselfe. 

t  Disse'mble,  vA  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  des- 
semblcr  to  separate,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  stem  of  assem¬ 
bler  to  Assemble.]  intr.  To  separate,  disperse  : 
=  Disassemble. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  177  The  chieflf  bishops., 
assembled  and  disenrbled  often  tymes  together,  much  per¬ 
plexed  and  devided. 

Dissembled  (dise'mb’ld),///.  a.  [f.  Dissem¬ 
ble  v.1  +  -el>  1.] 

1.  Feigned,  pretended,  counterfeit. 

1539  Tonstall  Serm.  Palm  Sand.  (18231  21  J.este  he 
fall  from  his  feyned  &  dissembled  height.  1552  Huloet, 
Dissembled  or  fayned  frend,  dissimulator  ..Jictitius  ami¬ 
cus.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Eclog.  iv.  51  Nor  Wool  shall  in 
dissembled  Colours  shine.  1805  Southey  Madoc  in  Azt.  ii, 
He  . .  strove  Beneath  dissembled  anger  to  conceal  Visible 
grief. 

+  2.  Disguised.  Obs. 

1631  Celestina  ii.  130  Melibea  is  but  a  dissembled  Angell, 
that  lives  heere  amongst  us.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig. 
Med.  1.  §  53  Crosses,  afflictions  . .  have  ever  proved,  the 
secret  and  dissembled  favours  of  His  affection. 

Dissembler  (dise'mblai).  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -er  k] 
One  who  dissembles ;  one  who  conceals  his  real 
purposes  under  a  false  appearance  ;  one  w  ho  prac¬ 
tises  duplicity;  a  deceiver,  hypocrite. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  253  b,  They  iudged  hym 
a  dissembler  and  an  ypocryte.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  in. 
ii.  87  All  periur’d,  all  forsworne,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. 
1649  Milton  Eikon.  11  A  deep  dissembler,  not  of  his  affec¬ 
tions  only,  but  of  Religion.  1667  —  P.  L.  111.  681  So  spake 
the  false  dissembler  unperceiv’d  ;  For  neither  Man  nor  Angel 
can  discern  Hypocrisie.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  I.  163, 

I  must  put  on  the  Dissembler  a  little,  I  see.  1864  Pusey 
Led.  Daniel  iii.  152  He  was  a  thorough  dissembler,  able 
to  hide  his  purpose  and  skilful  to  execute  it. 

Disse'mbling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  T] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dissemble  ;  dissimulation. 

c  1500  Lancelot  1950  Al  . .  ther  gilt  he  knowith  . .  and  shit 
he  hyme  with-drowith  Them  to  repref  ..  And  this  it  is  wich 
that  dissemblyng  hot.  1553  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  111.  xv, 
False  pretending  and  also  dissembling  [simulatio  et  dis¬ 
simulation.  1555  Latimer  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App. 
xxxvi.  102  Suche  men  had  nede  to  take  hede  of  their  de- 
semblings  and  clokings.  1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  viii,  The 
perpetuall  dissembling  of  offence.  1701  Rowe  A  mb.  Step- 
moth.  11.  i.  468  Flattery,  the  meanest  kind  of  base  dissem¬ 
bling.  1862  Goulburn  Pers.  Relig.  iv.  iii.  <1873)273  Wilful 
dissembling  of  a  generous  emotion  is  the  way  to  suppress  it. 

Dissembling,///,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  dissembles  ;  deceiving;  hypocritical. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  299  b,  Y°  most  vnkynde 
&  dissemblynge  disciple  Iudas.  1535  Coverdale  Pro7>.  x. 
18  Dissemblynge  lippes  kepe  hatred  secretly.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  11.  ii.  98  What  wicked  and  dissembling  glasse  of 
mine,  Made  me  compare  with  Hermias  sphery  eyne?  1707 
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Curios,  in  Hush,  <$•  Card.  117  Double-hearted,  dissembling, 
trickish  . .  Men.  1875  Manning  Mission  H.  G/iost  ii.  52 
A  cunning  and  dissembling  Countenance. 

Dissemblingly  (dise-mbliqli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  ^.]  In  a  dissembling  manner  ;  in  a  way  that 
disguises  one’s  real  character  or  purpose. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  11.  (1550)  50  b  Thys  Gualtherus 
colourably  or  dyssemblyngly  reconcyled  both  Anselme  and 
the  Pope  vnto  hym,  only  to  serue  the  tyme.  1586  T.  B. 
La  Prim  and.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  574  They  obey  not  dissem- 
blinglie,  but  of  a  free  and  willing  minde.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  Pref.  A  vij  b,  I  should  own  that  which  many 
Writers  dissemblingly  decline.  1857  CJiamb.  frill.  VIII. 
200,  I  must  quietly,  dissemblingly,  await  the  solution. 

+  Dissembly  >.  06s.  [f.  Dissemble  vd  :  cf. 
next.]  Dissembling,  dissimulation. 

£1534  tr-  Eol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  II.  198  Ther  is 
no  deceyt  more  depe  and  secrete  than  that  which  lurketh  in 
the  dissembly  of  understanding,  or  under  soome  colour  of 
curtesy.  1588  Allen  Admon.  21  [Elizabeth]  dallied  and 
abused  by  dissembly  almost  all  the  great  personages  of 
Europe,  to  whom,  .she  proffered  herself. 

Disse'mbly  2.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dissemble  v. 3, 
after  assembly.]  The  separation  of  an  assembly. 

1887  Sat.  Rev.  10  Sept.  340  The  hurried  assembly  and 
more  hurried  dissembly  of  some  stolen  meetings* 

P  It  occurs  in  i6-i7th  c.  as  a  perversion  of  assembly. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  ii.  1  Is  our  whole  dissembly 
appeal'd?  1684  Baxter  Twelve  Argts.%  16.  27  Their  usual 
l  ilies  were,  the  Priestbyters,  the  Drivines,  the  Sinners  of 
Westminster,  the  Dissembly  men. 

Disseminate  (dise*min£!t),  v.  [f.  L.  dissemi¬ 
nate  ppl.  stem  of  disseminare  to  spread  abroad, 
disseminate,  f.  Dis-  1  4  semen ,  semin -  seed;  cf.  F. 
dissi miner  (14th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  trans.  lit.  To  scatter  abroad,  as  in  sowing 
seed  ;  to  spread  here  and  there  ;  to  disperse  (things) 
so  as  to  deposit  them  in  all  parts. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1309  [Isis]  applieth  herselfe 
to  engender  the  same,  yea  and  to  disseminate  and  sowe  the 
.  .similitudes  thereof.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Disseminate , 
to  sow  here  and  there,  to  spread  abroad.  1665  Hooke 
Microgr.  68  The  tinging  substance  does  consist  of.  .particles 
. .  which  are  disseminated,  or  dispers’d  all  over  the  other. 
1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1750  (1848)67/2  Considering  how 
universally  those  volumes  are  now  disseminated.  1830-75 
Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  1. 11.  xix.  483  The  action  of  tides  and  cur¬ 
rents  in  disseminating  sediment.  1859  Darwin  Orig .  Spec. 
iii.  (1873)  50  The  mistletoe  is  disseminated  by  birds. 

t  b.  To  cause  to  ramify  ;  to  distribute.  Obs. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  17  The  liquours  that  circulate 
through  the  pipes  and  vessels  disseminated  through  those 
parts.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Bart  hoi.  Anat.  111.  iii.  328 
Seven  pair  of  Nerves . .disseminated  into  the  whole  outward 
Head. 

c.  In  pa.  ppje.  and  passive,  used  of  diffused 
situation,  without  implying  the  action :  cf.  Dis¬ 
perse  2. 

1677  Grew  Anat.  Seeds  iv.  iii.  §  7  (1682)  201  In  the  Upper 
Coat,  the  Seed-vessels  are  disseminated.  1796  Kirwan  Elem. 
Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  291  Grey  ore  of  manganese  ..  occurs  mas¬ 
sive,  disseminated,  in  nests  or  rifts.  1841  Trimmer  Pract. 
Geol.  73  A  mineral  which  occurs  in  pieces  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut,  imbedded  or  incorporated  in  another 
mineral,  is  said  to  be  disseminated.  1869  Pone  he  t' s  Universe 
(1871)  16  The  pantheists  supposed  life  to  be  disseminated 
through  all  the  interstices  of  matter. 

2.  Jig.  To  spread  abroad,  diffuse,  promulgate 
(opinions,  statements,  knowledge,  etc.). 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  23  This  [the  Bible] 
without  a  blow  hath  disseminated  it  selfe  through  the  whole 
earth.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  1.  13  To  hear  that 
Beast  of  a  Priest  disseminate  such  Doctrine.  1796  Bp. 
Watson  Apol.  Bible  2  The  zeal  with  which  you  labour  to 
disseminate  your  opinions.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  xiii.  108  Disseminating  knowledge  over  the 
universe.  1843  J.  Martineau  Chr.  Life  (1867)  58  He  dis¬ 
seminated  the  principles  of  peace. 

3.  intr.  (for  rejl.)  To  diffuse  itself,  spread,  rare. 

1803  Man  in  Moon  (1804)  No.  3.  23  The  ..  discipline  and 
professional  courage  that  would  disseminate  through  the 
volunteer  ranks. 

Hence  Disse’minated  ppl.  a. 

1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  111.  ii.  §  17  Neither  can  I  see 
how  a  disseminated  vacuity  can  solve  the  difficulty.  1742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  vi.  180  The  least  Of  these  disseminated  orbs, 
how  great  !  1886  A.  W inchell  Geol.  Field 295  To  trace  the 

train  of  events  back  to  a  disseminated  cosmical  dust. 

Dissemination  (diseunint'i-Jan).  [a.  L.  dis- 
semination-em,  n.  of  action  f.  disseminare  to  Dis¬ 
seminate  ;  cf.  mod.F.  diss£minationi\  The  action 
of  scattering  or  spreading  abroad  seed,  or  anything 
likened  to  it ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  thus 
diffused  ;  dispersion,  diffusion,  promulgation. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Eft.  i.  ii.  7  We.  .being  now  at 
greatest  distance  from  the  beginning  of  errour,  are  almost 
lost  in  its  dissemination,  whose  wayes  are  boundlesse.  1759 
B.  Stillingfl.  Misc.  Tracts  (1775)  63  The  dissemination  of 
seeds,  after  they  come  to  maturity.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  I.  185  All  these  facts  manifest  the  general  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  fire.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  x.  294 
The  extensive  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures.  1869  Echo 
6  Apr., (The  courage  of  the  missionaries  in  the  dissemination 
of  religious  truth.  1874  Cooke  Fungi  120  Forms  of  spores 
may  be  illustrated  with  their  modes  of  dissemination. 

Disseminative,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  Disseminate 
v.  +  -ive.]  Having  the  quality  of  disseminating, 
or  of  being  disseminated. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  iv.  i.  rule  5  §  18  The 
effect  of  heresy  is  like  the  plague,  infectious  and  dissemin- 
at  ive. 


Disseminator  (dise-min^'toj).  [a.  L.  disse- 
mindtor ,  agent-noun  from  disseminare  to  Disse¬ 
minate.]  One  who  or  that  which  disseminates  ; 
one  that  spreads  abroad  or  distributes  seed  or 
anything  intended  to  be  generally  received. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  (J.),  The  disseminators  of  novel 
doctrines.  1777  G.  Forster  Voy.  round.  World  II.  337  The 
pigeon,  .is  the  same,  .as  the  disseminator  of  the  true  nutmeg 
at  the  Spice  Islands.  1826  E.  Irving  Babylon  II.  391  Dis¬ 
seminators  of  the  plague.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  350 
The  disseminators  of  this  tale  are  the  accusers  whom  I  dread. 

Dissence,  var.  of  Descense  Obs. 
f  Dissense,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Sense 
sb.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  sensation. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  IVa?'s  iii.  vi,  She  a  Potion  made.. 
That  . .  could  . .  quite  dissense  the  Senses  in  an  houre. 

Dissension  (dise-njsn).  Forms :  4  dissen- 
siun,  5  -sion ;  also  4-6  disc-,  dys-,  des-,  4-5 
-ciun,  -cioun,  4-6  -cion,  5-9  -tion.  [a.  F.  dis¬ 
sension  (i2lh  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  also  discencion , 
etc.,  ad.  L.  dissension-em  disagreement,  n.  of  action 
from  diss entire,  ppl.  stem  dissens- ;  see  Dissent. 
Formerly,  very  frequently  dissention  (cf.  dissent , 
contention ),  whence  Dissentious.] 

1.  Disagreement  in  opinion  ;  esp.  such  disagree¬ 
ment  as  produces  strife  or  contention  ;  discord  ;  an 
instance  of  this,  a  violent  disagreement  or  quarrel 
arising  from  difference  of  opinion. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  22221  (Cott.)  Bot  if  dissenciun  bi-tide.. 
}?at  es  bot  if  discord  and  strijf,  Ouer  all  }ns  werld  be  runnun 
rijf.  Ibid.  22238  (Gott.)  First  sal  be  dissensiun,  er  ante-crist 
sal  cum  in  land.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  48  Bot  enwy  . . 
Amang  thaim  maid  discencioun.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  xv.  39 
Forsoth  dissencioun  is  maad,  so  that  thei  departiden  atwyny. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  of  ZEso/>  iii.  xiii,  Of  the  sheep  whiche 
had  werre  and  descencion  with  the  wolues.  1526  Tindale 
1  Cor.  iii,  3  There  is  amonge  you  envyinge,  stryfe  and  dis- 
sencion.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  x.  (1664)  112  The 
procurer  of  a  Civil  Mutiny  and  Dissention.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  xii.  352  But  first  among  the  Priests  dbsension  springs. 
1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1778)  I.  11.  131  He  fomented 
the  spirit  of  dissention  in  the  island.  1876  J.  H.  Newman 
Hist.  Sk.  II.  1.  ii.  31  There  were  dissensions  ..  existing 
within  the  Church,  as  well  as  without. 

f  b.  Phr. :  In,  upon ,  at  dissension.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  Prol.  I.  30  Vpon  dissencion  Thei  felle, 
and  in  diuision.  Ibid.  I.  304  Ovide  . .  Maketh  . .  mencion 
How  they  felle  at  dissencion.  1421  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  85  The  two  Remes  that  . .  han 
ben  in  discention.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  254 
They  are  at  . .  great  dissention  with  the  Arabians.  1654  tr. 
Scudery  s  Curia  Pol.  7  Would  they  that  I  should  . .  be  at 
dissention  with  my  own  sonne? 

f  2.  Med.  Physical  disturbance  producing  ail¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  1.  lx.  70  Difficultie  of  Urine 
maie  also  be  caused  of ..  dissention  of  the  head.  1656 
Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  232  It  differs  from  obstruction  be¬ 
cause  here  is  no  great  dissention,  it  is  without  pain  or  Feaver. 
1725  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Worms ,  Worms  cause  several 
accidents,  .as  a  dissention,  wringings  with  a  rumbling  in  the 
belly. 

t  3.  Disagreement  in  matters  of  religious  belief 
and  observance  ;  =  Dissent  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1708  Swift  Sent.  Ch.  Fng.  Man  Wks.  ed.  1755  II.  1.  59 
What  assurances  can  they  [the  clergy]  have,  that  any  com¬ 
pliances  they  shall  make,  will  remove  the  evil  of  dissention  ? 
1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  11.  vi.  238  In  the  Pagan  World 
a  tolerated  Religion  did  not  imply  Dissention  from  the 
established,  according  to  our  modern  ideas  of  Toleration. 
1807  R.  A.  Ingram  ( title ),  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Method¬ 
ism  and  Dissention. 

4.  attrib. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Sursemeur  de  noises,  a.  .  dissention-sower. 

Dissensious :  see  Dissentiods. 

[Dissensse,  disensse,  a  freq.  error,  scribal  or 
typographical,  for  disensse,  Discuss.] 

Disise  nsualize,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  free  from  sensual  quality  or  elements. 

1854  LowelX  Jrnl.  in  Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  174  We 
had  our  table  so  placed  that  the  satisfaction  of  our  hunger 
might  be  dissensualized  by  the  view  from  the  windows. 

Dissent  (dise'nt),  v.  Also  5-6  dyss-,  6  dysc-, 
6-7  disc-,  [ad.  L.  dissent-ire  to  differ  in  senti¬ 
ment,  dissent,  f.  Dis-  1  +  sentire  to  feel,  think  ;  cf. 
F.  dissentir  (15th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  intr.  To  withhold  assent  or  consent  from  a 
proposal,  etc. ;  not  to  assent ;  to  disagree  with  or 
object  to  an  action.  Const,  from,  +  to. 

£1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  i.  36  Fra  pis  he  dyssentyd  hale. 

£  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  44  (Matz.)  Dame  July  must 
nedes  haf  hir  wille,  I  f  I  dissente,  and  if  1  make  affray,  I  have 
the  wers.  1565  T.  Randolph  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II. 
199  Whear  unto  some  among  the  Lords  dyscented.  1696 
Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  146  Some  lords  entred  their 
reasons  for  dissenting  to  the  order.  1765  Blackstone  Comm. 
I.  105  The  earls  of  Derby,  as  lords  of  Man,  had  maintained 
.  .authority,  .by  assenting  or  dissenting  to  laws.  1827  Jar¬ 
man  Powell' s  Devises  II.  293  Where  a  trustee  refuses  either 
to  assent  or  dissent,  the  Court  will  itself  exercise  his  authority. 
1830  DTsraeli  Chas.  /,  III.  ix.  207  Those  who  openly  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  acts  which  the  King  had  carried  through  the 
Parliament. 

2.  To  think  differently,  disagree,  differ  from , 
in  (an  opinion),  from,  +  with  (a  person). 

a  1536  Tindale  Doctr.  Treat.  (1848)  367  Where  the  first 
say  *  bread  and  wine  cannot  be  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Christ’;  there  they  vary  and  dissent  from  them,  a  1555 
Cranmek  Wks.  I,  47  Wherein  the  popish  priests  dissent 


from  the  manifest  word  of  God.  1565  Sir  W.  Cecil  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  301  The  Quenes  Majesty  will  marry 
with  none  . .  that  shall  discent  in  Relligion.  1646  Gaulk 
Select  Cases  56  Hereupon  it  hath  been  somewhat  dissented. 
1654  Trapp  Comm.  Job  xxxiii.  32  Some  are  so  eristical  and 
teasty,  that  they  will  not . .  bear  with  any  that  dissent.  1710 
Addison  Whig  Exam.  No.  1  ?  14, 1  dissent  with  the  Examiner 
upon  certain  phrases,  a  1763  Shenstone  Ess.,  Religion, 
When  misfortunes  happen  to  such  as  dissent  from  us  in 
matters  of  religion,  we  call  them  judgments.  1862  Ld. 
Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xviii.  289  The  points  upon  which 
they  dissent  from  their  neighbours,  a  1871  Grote  Eth. 
Fragm.  ii.  (1876)  37  If  the  public  dissent  from  our  views,  we 
say  that  they  ought  to  concur  with  us. 

b.  spec .  To  differ  in  religious  opinion;  to  differ 
from  the  doctrine  or  worship  of  a  particular  church, 
esp.  from  that  of  the  established,  national,  or  ortho¬ 
dox  church. 

£  j553  Philpot  Exam.  <5-  Writ.  (1S42)  397  Our  adversary 
saith  we  dissent  from  the  church.  .With  what  church  sayest 
thou  that  we  dissent?  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  i.  §  3 
Every  man  ought  to  embrace  the  religion  which  is  true,  and 
to  shun,  as  hurtful,  whatsoever  dissenteth  from  it,  but  that 
most,  which  doth  furthest  dissent.  1651  Hobbes  Govt.  <y  Soc. 
xvii.  §  26.  330  Those  that  came  to  Christianity  . .  were  not 
received  into  the  Church  without  Baptisme  ;  and  those  that 
dissented  from  the  Church  were  depriv’d  of  the  Churches 
Communion.  1653  Hales  Brevis  Disquisitio  in  PJienix 
(1708)  II.  341  The  whole  Discipline  of  Manners  is  neglected 
.  .Only  to  dissent  is  counted  a  capital  Crime.  1792  Burke 
Let.  to  Sir  H .  Langrishe  Wks.  VI.  323  If  mere  dissent 
from  the  church  of  Rome  be  a  merit,  he  that  dissents  the 
most  perfectly  is  the  most  meritorious.  In  many  points  we 
hold  strongly  with  that  church.  He  that  dissents  through¬ 
out  with  that  church  will  dissent  with  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  1808  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  I.  98  The  Methodists 
have  hitherto  been  accused  of  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England. 

f  c.  ellipt.  To  differ  as  to,  or  from.  Obs. 
a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  iii.  §  2  (1622)  17  Though  they 
doe  dissent,  what  a  God  they  ought  to  haue,  yet  they  fully 
doe  consent,  that  a  God  they  ought  to  haue.  a  1662  Heylin 
Hist.  Presbyt.  i.  §  29  The  greater  wonder  ..  that  ..  they 
should  so  visibly  dissent  him  in  the  point  of  the  Sabbath, 
t  3.  To  be  at  dissension  or  variance  ;  to  quarrel. 

1538  Bale  God's  Promises  1.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  289  They 
shall  hereafter  dissent ;  His  seed  with  her  seed  shall  never 
have  agreement.  1602  Fulbecke  Pandectes  37  Nowe  they 
did  discent  by  warre.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  584 
Even  the  best  Apostles  dissented  ;  neither  knowledge,  nor 
holynesse  can  redresse  all  differences.  1743  Fielding  J. 
Wild  11.  vi,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  men  . .  so  foolishly  and 
weakly  dissenting  among  themselves. 

+  4.  To  differ  in  sense,  meaning,  or  purport ;  also, 
in  more  general  sense,  to  differ  in  nature,  form,  or 
other  respect.  Obs. 

1539  Taverner  Erasin.  Prov .  5  A  certayne  pleasaunt 
fable,  .not  much  dissentynge  from  this  purpose.  1611  Bible 
Transl.  Pref.  8  The  translation  of  the  Seuentie  dissenteth 
from  the  Onginall  in  many  places.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  192  The  people  differ  not  in  colour  nor  condition, 
from  the  other  .  .  but  their  Funerals  dissent  from  the  rest. 
1659  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  xii.  (1701)  489/2  A  God,  whose 
Figure  doth  dissent  From  Men. 

Dissent  (dise’nt),  sb.  Also  7  desent.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiment ;  disagree¬ 
ment  ;  +  dissension,  quarrel  (obs.). 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  6  Artegall . .  Did  stay  awhile  their 
greedy  bickerment.  Till  he  had  questioned  the  cause  of 
their  dissent.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  202,  I  finde  no 
dissent  betweene  any  parties  touching  this  precept.  1655 
H.  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  11.  156  As  if  some  deep  hate  and 
dissent,  .betwixt  high  winds  and  thee  Were  still  alive.  1781 
Cowper  Convers.  97  Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame 
. .  A  disputable  point  is  no  man’s  ground.  1867  Carlyle 
Remin.(  1881)  II.  183  Cavaignac.  .accepting  kindly  my  innu¬ 
merable  dissents  from  him. 

2.  Disagreement  with  a  proposal  or  resolution ; 
the  opposite  of  consent. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  xxi.v.  (1739)  134  Nor 
can  he  interpose  his  Dissent ;  nor  do  they  care  much  for 
his  Consent.  1667  Pepys  Diary  21  Nov.,  The  opposite 
Lords,  .desired  they  might  enter  their  dissents.  1705  J. 
Logan  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  35  He  and  three  Friends 
more  entered  not  only  their  dissent  but  protest  against  it. 
1827  Jarman  Powell's  Devises  II.  293  The  onus  of  proof 
would  be  on  the  complaining  party.. to  shew  reasons  for  his 
dissent.  1878  Morley  Crit.  Misc.,  Vauvenargues  3  Apart 
from  formal  and  specific  dissents  like  these. 

3.  spec.  Difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  religious 
doctrine  or  worship. 

1585  Abp.  Sandys  Scrm.  v.  §  3  Where  dissent  in  religion 
is,  there  can  hardly  he  consent  in  loue.  Diuersitie  of  Re¬ 
ligion  sundered  the  Jeweand  Gentile.  1676  Marvell  Gen. 
Councils  Wks.  1875  IV.  15 1  He  should  not  wonder  at  the 
dissents  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  very  small. 
a  1677  Barrow  Pope's  Suprem.  (1687)  150  One  Bishop  ex¬ 
cluding  another  from  communion  for  dissent  in  opinion  about 
disputable  points,  a  1742  Bentley  Serin.  (J.),  What  could 
be  the  reason  of  this  general  dissent  from  the  notion  of  the 
resurrection  ?  1847-9  Helps  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  I.  25  Even 
religious  dissent  were  less  dangerous  and  more  respectable 
than  dissent  in  dress. 

b.  esp.  The  practical  expression  of  disagreement 
with  the  form  of  religious  worship  which  prevails 
or  is  authoritatively  established  in  any  country ;  non¬ 
conformity.  Particularly  applied  to  non-conformity 
with  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  within  the  pale  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

1772  Burke  Sp.  Acts  of  Uniform.,  Dissent,  not  satisfied 
with  toleration,  is  not  conscience,  but  ambition.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  IX.  22/1  The  origin  of  Protestant  dissent  from  the 
church  of  England  is  usually  traced  back  to  the  year  1548. 
1840  Macaulay  Ranke  Ess.  (1854)  557/1  this  way  the 
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Church  of  Rome  unites  in  herself  all  the  strength  of  estab¬ 
lishment  and  all  the  strength  of  dissent,  a  1862  Buckle 
Afisc .  Wks.  (1872)  I.  577  In  Scotland  dissent  assumed  a  very 
different  . .  character  than  in  England.  1873  H.  Spencer 
Stud.  Social,  ix.  238  The  open  expression  of  difference  . . 
to  that  which  is  authoritatively  established,  constitutes 
Dissent. 

c.  Put  for :  The  dissenting  or  nonconformist 
section  of  the  community. 

1792  Burke  Let.  to  Sir  II.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I.  549 
Protestant  dissent  was  one  of  the  quarters  from  which 
danger  was  apprehended.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng;,  ix. 
(L.),  On  this  occasion  the  whole  strength  of  dissent  was  put 
forth,  .with  the  whole  strength  of  the  establishment. 

+  4.  Want  of  agreement  or  harmony;  difference 
of  sense,  character,  nature,  meaning,  quality,  etc. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  ix.  (1632)  537  The  dissent  or 
disparitie  in  the  present  manners  of  our  state.  1611  Speed 
Then t.  Gt.  Brit .  xli.  (1614)  81  [We]  may  attribute  this  unto 
a  . .  hidden  dissent  betwixt  this  soile  and  these  geese,  as  the 
like  is  betweene  wolves  and  the  squilla  roots,  a  1626  Bacon 
(J.),  Where  the  menstrua  are  the  same,  and  yet  the  incor¬ 
poration  folio weth  not,  the  dissent  is  in  the  metals.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  255  margin ,  Experiments  . .  touching  the 
Consent  and  Dissent  between  Visibles  and  Audibles.  1638 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Tra7>.  (ed  2)  330  The  Mace  in  few  dayes 
..becoin's  tawny  and  unlike  her  former  braverie  l  yet  in 
that  dissent,  best  pleases. 

Dissent,  obs.  form  of  Descent. 
Dissentaneous  (disenhFPnzas),  a.  [f.L.  dis¬ 
sentaneous  disagreeing,  contrary  (f.  dissent  ire  to 
Dissent)  +  -ous.]  Disagreeing,  discordant ;  out 
of  harmony;  not  in  agreement,  at  variance  with ; 
contrary  to. 

1623  T.  Scot  Highw.  God  47  It  is  easier  to  see  flat  contra¬ 
dictions  and  oppositions,  then  things  only  diuerse  or  dis¬ 
sentaneous.  1660  J.  Lloyd  Prim,  Episc.  Pref.  2  Unprofit¬ 
able  or  dissentaneous  to  the  edification  and  peace  of  the 
Church.  1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  §  Ab.  Physic  Pref.,  I  knew 
I  had  wrote  nothing  dissentaneous  with  Truth.  1702  W.  J. 
Bruyn's  Pay.  Levant  xii.  55  Several  other  Fancies  that  they 
have,  so  dissentaneous  to  right  Reason.  1876  M.  Collins 
Midnight  to  Alidn.  ii.  27  A  young  gentleman  of  high  cheek 
bones,  dissentaneous  eyes,  .calfless  legs. 

Hence  Dissenta  neousness,  diversity  of  opinion. 
1652  Urquhakt  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  261  Who  believed  that 
God  was  best  pleased  with  diversity  of  religions  . .  dissen¬ 
taneousness  of  faith.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II.,  Dissentaneous- 
ness,  disagreeableness. 

+  Dissentany,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dis¬ 
sentaneous  :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.  —  Dissentaneous. 

1586  Bright  Melanch.  xii.  55  The  consideration  of  the 
whol  sort  of  dissentanie,  and  disagreeing  things.  1645 
Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  254  The  parts  are  not  discrete,  or 
dissentanie.  1654  L.  Coke  Logick  t 1657)  T47  Dissentany  con¬ 
secution,  is,  when  from  the  truth  of  the  one  of  the  opposites 
is  understood  the  falshood  of  the  other ;  and  contrary. 

B.  sb.  (See  quots.) 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  81  The  distinct  Bodies  of  Parliament 
and  People  ma*ke  one  Body  of  Dissentanies  or  things  diverse. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renous  Disp.  8  He  opposes  one  contrary 
to  another  and  one  dissentany  to  another. 

+  Dissentation.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  Dissent  v. 
+  -ATION.]  Difference  of  opinion,  dissension. 
1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  ii.  To  leave  their 
jars,  Their  strifes,  dissentations,  and  all  civil  warres.  1623 
Cockeram  ii,  Difference,  discrepancy,  dissentation. 

Dissenter  (dise’ntoi).  Also  7  -or,  -our.  [f. 

Dissent  v.  +  -er  T] 

1.  One  who  dissents  in  any  matter  :  one  who  dis¬ 
agrees  with  any  opinion,  resolution,  or  proposal ; 
a  dissentient. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  §  74  If  the  Question  had 
been  presently  put,  it  was  believed  the  number  of  the  dis¬ 
senters  would  not  have  appeared  great.  1651  Hobbes  Govt. 
Sf  Soc.  vi.  §  2.  87  If  any  one  will  not  consent  . .  the  City  re- 
taines  its  primitive  Right  against  the  Dissentour,  that  is  the 
Right  of  War,  as  against  an  Enemy.  1717  Pope  Let.  to 
Lady  M.  IV.  Montagu  June,  There  is  nothing  like  a  coali¬ 
tion  but  at  the  masquerade  ;  however,  the  Princess  is  a  dis¬ 
senter  from  it.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  i.  211  Some  think 
fit  to  be  Dissenters ;  assuring  us  that  Csesaria  stood  else¬ 
where.  1869  Swinburne  Ess.  ty  Stud.  (1875)  213  Mr.  Arnold, 
with  whose  clear  and  critical  spirit  it  is  always  good  to  come 
in  contact,  as  disciple  or  as  dissenter.  1875  Grote  Plato 
Pref.  7  These  dissenters  from  the  public  will  be  more  or  less 
dissenters  from  each  other. 

2.  One  who  dissents  in  matters  of  religious  belief 
and  worship  :  a.  in  the  general  sense. 

1639  Ld.  G.  Digby  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  88  The  dis- 
sentors  may  well  have  bin  over-born  or  supprest.  1644  in 
Thomasson  Tracts  {hr.  MusJ  CLXXXVIII.  No.  5,  36  By 
accommodation  I  understand  an  agreement  of  dissenters 
with  the  rest  of  the  Church  in  practical  conclusions.  1649 
Owen  Disc.  Toleration  Wks.  1855  VIII.  193  The  present 
differences  which  are  between  those  dissenters  who  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
Neither  party  . .  dare  avow  the  manner  of  worship  by  their 
dissenters  embraced  to  be,  as  such,  rejected  by  the  Lord. 
1678  Dryden  All  for  Love  Ded.,  Its  discipline  is.  .so  easy, 
that  it  allows  more  freedom  to  dissenters  than  any  of  the 
sects  would  allow  it.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xlii.  468  The 
application  of  the  two  leading  dissenters  here  [Sampson, 
Dean  of  Ch.  Ch.,  and  Humfrey,  Pres,  of  Magd.  Coll.,  who 
refused  to  wear  the  Vestments]  to  those  two  eminent  divines 
of  the  Church  of  Zurich. 

t>.  One  who  dissents  and  separates  himself  from 
any  specified  church  or  religious  communion,  especi¬ 
ally  from  that  which  is  historically  the  national 
church,  or  is  in  some  way  treated  as  such,  or  re¬ 
garded  as  the  orthodox  body. 


1663 Flagellum;  orO.  Cromwell icd.  2)  14  [Cromwell]  began 
.  .at  last  to  appear  a  publique  Dissenter  from  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England.  1673  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden) 

I.  124  Complaints  from  some  of  y°  Scotch  Nation  of  their 
persecution  . .  upon  y°  score  of  Nonconformitie,  divers  of 
those  people  who  are  dissenters  from  y°  Church  having  bin 
.  .excommunicated.  1688-9  Toleration  Act  1  IV.  M.  c.  18 
§  13  Certain  other  Persons,  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England.  1793  Cutler  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  277  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  the  Congregationalists  were  the  favorites  of 
Government,  and  every  other  denomination  was  considered 
as  dissenters  from  them.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  $  Pal.  xiv. 
(1858)  462  Copt  and  Syrian,  Georgian  and  Armenian,  have 
. .  their  own  claims  to  maintain,  as  dissenters,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  great  Byzantine  establishment.  1868  G.  Duff 
Pol.  Surv.  54  The  Persians  happen  to  be  Shiites,  or  dissen¬ 
ters — the  Turks  are  Sunnites,  or  orthodox.  1882  Seeley 
Nat.  Relig.  11.  i.  124  The  popular  Christianity  of  the  day., 
is  for  the  artist  too  melancholy  and  sedate,  for  the  man  of 
science  too  sentimental  and  superficial . .  They  become,  there¬ 
fore,  dissenters  from  the  existing  religion. 

c.  spec.  One  who  separates  himself  from  the 
communion  of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
or  (in  Scotland)  of  Scotland.  In  early  use  including 
Roman  Catholics,  but  now  usually  restricted  to 
those  legally  styled  Protestant  Dissenters.  (Usually 
with  capital  I).) 

Occasionally  distinguished  from  Nonconformist ,  and  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  who  not  only  dissent  from  the  national 
church  as  it  is  actually  constituted,  but  disagree  with  the 
principle  of  national  or  state  churches. 

1679-88  Seer.  Semi.  Money  Chas .  <y  Jas.  (Camden)  98  To 
Benja  Cranmer,  of  Hertford,  bounty,  in  consideracion  of  his 
charge  and  service  in  prosecuting  Dissenters  in  that  county, 
£  100.  1683  F.  Godbury  Pref.  to  Wharton's  Wks.  4  Dissenters 
(a  Title  Rebellious  people  pride  themselves  in,  and  love  to 
be  distinguished  by).  1688  Abp.  Sancroft  Instructions  in 
D’Oyly  Life  vii,  More  especially  that  they  have  a  very  tender 
Regard  to  our  Brethren  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  1689  Sir 
G.  Savile  Let.  to  Dissenter ,  It  is  not  so  long  since  as  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  maxim  was,  It  is  impossible  for  a  Dis¬ 
senter  not  to  be  a  Rebel.  1689  'Toleration  Act  1  W.  <$•  M. 
c.  18  §  11  Unlesse  such  person  can  produce  two  sufficient 
witnesses  to  testifie  upon  oath  that  they  believe  him  to  be  a 
Protestant  Dissenter.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1. 
111.  i.  (1743)  148  [After  Papists]  The  other  Dissenters  ..  may 
be  reduced  into  four  classes,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  (or  as  they  call  themselves),  Baptists,  and 
Quakers.  1731  Fielding  Lett.  Writers  11.  ii,  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  Dissenter,  you  rascal?  1821  T.  Jefferson  Auto- 
biog.  Writings  1892  I.  54  Although  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  were  dissenters  . .  a  majority  of  the  legislature 
were  churchmen.  1826  Petersdorff  A  hr.  Cases  in  Courts 
K.  B.  etc.  V.  432  note,  Catholic  and  Protestant  dissenters 
may  plead  the  Acts  of  Toleration,  and  of  31  Geo.  3  to 
almost  all  prosecutions  under  these  acts.  1839  Eclectic 
Review  1  Jan.  4  The  Protestant  Dissenters  of  English  His¬ 
tory,  in  whose  favour  the  provisions  of  the  ‘Toleration  Act' 
were  originally  intended  to  operate,  consist  of  the  three  de¬ 
nominations  which  have  branched  from  the  original  Non¬ 
conformists  ;  viz.,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Congregationalists 
(or  Independents),  and  the  Baptists.  1890  Atkinson  Sp.  in 

II.  Com.  22  July,  I  am  not  a  Dissenter;  I  am  a  Noncon¬ 
formist. 

d.  fig.  and  transf. 

1827  Lytton  Pelham  xxiii.  Coxcombs  and  Coquettes  are 
the  dissenters  of  society.  1865  Grote  Plato  I.  ii.  88  There 
is  no  established  philosophical  orthodoxy,  but  a  collection 
of  Dissenters,  small  sects,  each  with  its  own  following. 

Hence  Dissenterage,  condition  or  rank  of  Dis¬ 
senters.  Dissenterish  a .,  having  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  Dissenter.  Disse  nterism,  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Dissenters.  Dissenterize 
v.  trails to  convert  into  a  Dissenter. 

1866  Carlyle  Rerniu.  (1881)  I.  82  The  then  ^Dissenterage 
is  definable  to  moderns  simply  as  a  ‘  Free  Kirk,  making  no 
noise 1841  Fraser's  Mag".  XXV.  729  The  volume  looks. . 
so  *dissenterish  and  drab-coloured  !  1864  Mrs.  Oliphant 

Perpetual  Curate  I.  ii.  33  A  kind  of  meddling,  Dissen- 
terish,  missionisiug  individual.  1809  Bp.  J.  Jebb  Let.  in 
Life ,  etc.  xxxv.  460  It  . .  shews  the  interior  of  English  *dis- 
senterism,  during  a  period  of  thirty  very  important  years. 
1847  W.E.  Forster  in  Wemyss  Reid  Life  { 1888)  I.  213  Men 
grumble  at  Romanism  and  Church  of  Englandism  and 
Protestant  Dissenterism.  1838  Bp.  S.  Wilberforce  in  Life 
I.  128  Such  men  altogether  escape  us,  they  became  wholly 
individualized  and  semi-  dissenterized.  1856  Lit.  Church¬ 
man  II.  94/1  A  plan  for  the  Protestantizing,  and  even  Dis¬ 
senterizing,  the  University. 

Dissenteries :  see  Dysentery. 

+  Disse’ntiate,  V.  Vbs.  rare.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
dissenti-re  +  -ate  3  •  after  vbs.  from  L.  sbs.  in 
-entia.]  trails.  To  move  to  dissension  or  discord. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  ii.  [i.]  c.  (1647)  3X3  One  turbulent 
spirit  will  dissentiate  even  the  calmest  kingdom. 

Dissentience  (dise'npens).  rare.  [f.  Dissen¬ 
tient:  see -ence.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being 
dissentient ;  difference  of  opinion. 

1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  420  Dissentience  on  the  Law 
of  Thrift. 

t  Dissentiency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being  dissentient. 

1647  Manton  Aleat  out  of  Eater  Wks.  1871  V.  391,  I  shall 
a  little  reflect  upon  our  dissentiency  and  division. 

Dissentient  (dise'npent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
dissentient -em,  pr.  pple.  of  dissentire  to  Dissent.] 
A.  adj.  Differing  or  disagreeing  in  opinion. 

1651  Howell  Venice  185  (2nd)  If  ..  ther  will  be  still  dis¬ 
sentient  suffrages.  1847  Lewes  Hist .  Philos .  (1867)  I.  226 
Several  distinct  and  dissentient  points  of  view  opened,  a  1871 
Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  iv.  (1876)  118  A  young  person  is  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  dissentient  judgments  he  hears  from  different 
individuals. 


b.  esp .  Dissenting  from,  or  refusing  assent  to, 
the  opinion  or  sentiment  of  the  majority. 

Dissentient  Liberals ,  (in  Politics')  a  term  applied  (by 
opponents)  to  those  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  in 
1886  dissented  from  the  action  of  the  majority  in  adopting 
the  principle  of  ‘  Plome  Rule  *  for  Ireland  as  part  of  the  po¬ 
litical  programme  ;  called  by  themselves  Liberal  Unionists. 
Hence  Disse'ntientism. 

1764-7  Lyttelton  Hen.  If  I.  81  (Seager)  All  the  vassals 
..swore  fealty  and  homage  to  him  without  any  one  dissen¬ 
tient  voice  being  heard.  1845  Stephen  Laws  Eng.  (1874) 

II.  Notes  346  They  usually  only  set  down  their  names  as 
dissentient  to  a  vote.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  507 
The  authority  of  the  two  dissentient  lords  prevented  several 
other  noblemen  from  subscribing  the  address.  1888  Glad¬ 
stone  Let.  M r.  I vory  26  Oct.,  N ot  only  Scotchmen  in  general, 
but  such  Scotchmen  as  were  at  one  time  dissentient.  1892 
Daily  News  25  Jan.  5/5  Lancashire  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  dissentient  Liberals  ..  only  Sir  Henry  James  is  left  to 
keep  up  the  pretence  of  Dissentientism  in  the  whole 
county, 

B.  sb.  One  who  differs  or  disagrees  in  opinion ; 
one  who  differs  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

1621  Bp.  R.  Mountagu  Diatribx  hi,  415  To  vilifie  and 
traduce  the  Parts  and  Persons  of  all  Dissentients.  1790  Sir  W. 
Jones  Charge  to  Grand  Jury,  Calcutta  io_  June  Wks.  1799 

III.  42  When  it  has  been  found  by  a  majority  of  your  whole 
number,  it  is  their  counsel,  which  the  dissentient  must  not 
disclose.  1823  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  372  They  would 
have  left,  there  as  here,  no  dissentients  from  their  doctrine. 
1868  Helps  Realmah  xvi.  (1876)  439  The  voices  of  dissen¬ 
tients  were  drowned  by  the  predominant  shout.  1887  Daily 
News  18  July  5/1  Mr.  Gladstone. .presses  the  Dissentients 
with  the  awkwardness  of  their  position. 

Disse’nting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dissent  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Dissent  ;  a  differing  in 
opinion  ;  disagreement. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  §  14  Wherein  the  one  part 
may  haue  probable  cause  of  dissenting  from  the  other.  1628 
T.  Spencer  Logick  50  Difference  is  a  dissenting  betweene 
the  essence  of  two.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  ii.  29  He . .  Bad 
us  to  keep  the  holy  Paschal  Time,  And  count  Dissenting  for 
an  hainous  Crime. 

Dissenting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  Differing  or  disagreeing  in  opinion,  dissentient ; 
also,  f  differing  in  sense,  nature,  character,  etc. 

1550  Hooper  Serm.  Jonas  Epist.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  442 
The  which  doctrine  is  catholic. .  nothing  dissenting,  but 
agreeable  with  the  prophets  and  apostles.  1627  Speed 
England  xxxiii.  §  3  Whose  natures  thus  dissenting  [as  to 
their  soil]  the  Riuer  Derwent  doth  diuide  asunder.  1762 
Falconer  Shipwr.  1.  433  Dissenting  reason  strove  To  tame 
..the  kindling  flame  of  love.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I. 
329  A  convention.. ratified  the  constitution  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice,  a  1871  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  iii.  (1876)  51 
Each  of  the  dissenting  schools  of  philosophy. 

2.  Differing  in  opinion  on  religious  matters  ; 
spec,  disagreeing  with  the  established  or  prevailing 
doctrines  or  modes  of  worship ;  nonconformist. 

Dissenting  Brethren ,  a  name  applied  to  the  five  members 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  1643-4,  who  advocated  Con¬ 
gregational  principles  against  the  Presbyterian  majority. 

1644  Jrnl.  Ho.  Commons  23  Dec.,  Mr.  Marshall  delivered 
in  the  Reasons  of  the  Dissenting  Brethren  against  Presby- 
terial  Government.  1649  in  Harl.  Misc.  {title),  The  Dis¬ 
senting  Ministers’  vindication  of  themselves.  1711  Act _  10 
Ann  c.  2  §  9  A  Preacher  or  Teacher  of  any  Congregation 
of  dissenting  Protestants.  1766  Entick  London  IV.  366 
The  hall  room  is  let  out  for  a  dissenting  meeting.  1803 
J.  Bunting  23  Sept,  in  Life  (1859)  I.  x.  181  The  Dissenting 
Ministers. .are  quite  before  us  Methodists  in  [these]  publi¬ 
cations.  1843  Penny  Cy cl.  XXVII.  247  The  chiefs  of  the 
Independent  party  in  the  Assembly  were  Dr.  Thomas  Good¬ 
win,  Philip  Nye,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  William  Bridge, 
and  Sidrach  Simpson,  often  spoken  of  as  the  Five  Dissent¬ 
ing  Brethren.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  177  It  was 
made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting  place  of  worship. 

Dissentingly,  ado.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  manner  expressing  dissent  or  disagreement. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  239  Dissenting  arguments  onely 
are  disposed  :  and  dissentingly  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  disposed  in  simple  Axiomes.  1862  Lever  Barrington 
xlvi,  Conyers  shook  his  head  dissentingly.  18646V.  Words 
789/1  She  may  consent  dissentingly. 

Dissentious  (dise-njbs),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
6  -cious,  6-7  -sious.  [f.  Dissension,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  etymologically  spelt  dissensions  :  see 
-ious.  But  perh.  orig.  after  OF.  dissencieux,  -tieux, 
from  dissencion,  -tion,  obs.  spellings  of  dissen¬ 
sion.  There  are  no  other  Eng.  words  in  -ensious, 
while  -entious  is  frequent,  and  naturally  associates 
this  word  with  dissent,  dissentient,  etc.] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  dissension 
or  disagreement  in  opinion ;  esp.  given  to  dissen¬ 
sion,  discordant,  quarrelsome. 

1560  P.  Whitehorne  tr.  M acchiavellL s  Arte  of  Warre 
(1573)  19  a,  The  disunited  and  discencious  do  agree.  1592 
Shaks.  Veil.  Sf  Ad.  657  This  carry-tale,  dissentious  Jealousy 
. .  Knocks  at  my  heart.  1597  Dalrymplk  tr.  Leslie's  Hut. 
Scotl.  x.  442  Tha  began  to  be  dissensious.  1615  G.  Sandys 
Trav.  in.  206  The  two  brethren  grew  . .  dissentious  about 
the  deuision  of  their  purchases.  1877  Blackie  Wise  Men 
334  In  violent  plunges  of  dissentious  rage.  1882-3  Schaff 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I.  354/2  As  well  fitted  for  harmonious 
as  for  dissentious  action. 

t  b.  Inclined  to  differ  or  dissent  in  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Obs. 

a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  n.(Arb.)93  He  . .  will  . .  presume 
. .  in  Religion,  to  haue  a  dissentious  head,  or  in  the  com¬ 
mon  wealth,  to  haue  a  factious  hart.  1579  Tomson  Cal¬ 
vin's  Serm.  Tim.  1032/1  We  may  not  inarueile  if  there  be 
discentious  persons  in  y°  Church,  which  go  about  to  inarre 
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all  order.  1676  Life  Muggleton  in  Harl.  Misc.  I.  610  This 
Muggleton,  an  obstinate,  dissentious,  and  opposive  spirit. 

+  c.  Of  things:  Differing,  at  variance,  discor¬ 
dant  ;  of  the  nature  of  dissension.  Obs.  rare. 

1605  Tryall  Chen.  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.Pl.  III.  322  Since  he 
..first  inkindled  this  dissensious  brawle.  164.  Chas.  I. 
Ans7c.  io  Earls  Bristol  <$•  Dorset  3  Severall  and  farre  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions,  yet  none  dissentious  from  Truth. 

t  Dis seditiously,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  £-ly  2.] 
In  a  dissentious  manner  ;  with  dissension. 

c  x6ix  Chapman  Iliad  1 1.  22  No  more  the  Gods  dissentiously 
imploy  Their  high-hous'd  powers. 

Disse’ntism.  rare.  [f.  Dissent  sb.  +  -ism.] 
Religious  dissent  as  a  system  ;  nonconformity. 

1859  W.  Chadwick  Life  De  Foe  i.  44  The  healthy  growth 
of  Protestant  dissentism. 

t  Disse'ntive,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Dis¬ 
sent  v.  +  -1VE.]  Inclined  to  be  at  discord. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  1.  (ed.  2  11.)  iv,  A  Lyer  . .  is  a 
Monster  in  Nature  ;  for  his  Heart  and  Tongue,  are  Incon¬ 
gruous,  and  dissentiue. 

Dissentment  (diseuitment).  [f.  Dissent  v. 
+  -ment.  Cf.  16th  c.  F.  dissentement ,  mod.F. 
- intent .]  Difference  of  opinion,  dissentience,  dissent. 

1690  M.  Shields  Faithf  Contend.  (1780)  19  In  which  dis¬ 
sentment  joined  several  societies.  1893  Gladstone  Sp. 
Belfast  Deput.  28  Mar.,  This  dissentment  between  the 
sentiment  of  the  propertied  class  and  the  national  senti¬ 
ment. 

t  Disse'ntory.  Obs.  rare.  [An  erroneous  form : 
cf.  Descent  i  d,  and  Descensory.] 

1658  Phillips,  Dissentory  (old  word),  a  kind  of  still. 

Disse’parable,  a.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  io  +  . Sepa¬ 
rable.]  Not  to  be  dissevered  ;  inseparable. 

ci8z5  Beddoes  Poems ,  Torrismond  1.  iii,  Thou  in  my 
mind,  and  I  in  thine,  shall  be,  And  so  disseparable  to  the 
edge  Of  thinnest  lightning. 

t  Disseparate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dm-  5  + 
Separate  ».]  trans.  To  separate,  dissever. 

1550  Nicolls  TJiucyd .  222  b,  The  shyppes  that  were  in 
the  myddeste  of  their  battayle,  remayned  nakedde  and  dis- 
separated  frome  those  of  the  two  poynctes. 

Dissepiment  (dise'piment).  Bot.  and  Zool. 
[a.  L.  disseepTinentum  that  which  separates,  a  par¬ 
tition,  f.  disseeplre  (- sepTre ) :  see  Dissert.]  A 
partition  in  some  part  or  organ  ;  a  septum. 

spec.  a.  Bot.  A  partition  consisting  of  the  coherent  sides 
of  adjacent  carpels,  separating  the  cells  of  a  syncarpous 
ovary  or  fruit.  (Partitions  otherwise  formed  are  called 
spurious  or  false  dissepiments.)  b.  The  middle  part  of 
a  lamella  of  the  pileus  in  hymenomycetous  fungi  :=Trama. 
C.  Zool.  One  of  the  horizontal  plates  connecting  the  vertical 
septa  in  corals,  d.  One  of  the  divisions  between  the  body- 
segments  of  an  annelid. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dissepiment ,  a  middle  Partition, 
whereby  the  Cavity  of  the  Fruit  is  divided  into  Sorts  of 
Cases  or  Boxes.  1760  Jas.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  1.  vi.  (1776)  14 
The  partitions,  which  divide  the  capsule  into  sundry  com¬ 
partments,  or  cells,  dissepiments.  1857  Berkeley  Cryptog . 
Bot.  §  95. 1 16  The  division  of  the  protoplasm  by  dissepiments. 
1861  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kingd .,  Ccelent.  203  Each 
corallite  has  its  chambers  slightly  interrupted  by  a  few 
dissepiments.  1870  Rolleston  A  nim.  Life  121  The  mus¬ 
cular  dissepiments  dividing  the  body  into  compartments. 
1870  Bentley  Bot.  271  In  the  ovary  of  the  Astragalus  a 
spurious  dissepiment  is  also  formed. 

Dissepimental  (disepime-ntal),  a.  [-al.] 
Belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  dissepiment. 

1857  Berkeley  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  242.  249  A  close  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  the  passage  from  dissepimental  walls  and 
threads  is  almost  imperceptible.  1870  Rolleston  Anim. 
Life  126  The  muscular  dissepimental  walls  of  the  segments. 

t  Disse  pt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dissxpt-  ppl. 
stem  of  dissxplre  to  separate,  part  off,  f.  Dis-  i 
+  sxplre  ( sepire )  to  hedge  off,  f.  ssepes  a  hedge.] 
trans.  To  divide  by  a  partition ;  to  partition  off. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  347  Certain  aculeated  cups 
. .  dissepted  with  little  fences. 

Dissepulchred  (disscpiflkajd),  ppl.  a.  rare. 
[Dis-  7.]  Disentombed. 

1800  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  464  Like  some  dis- 
sepulchred  half-waken  ghost,  Slow  stretch  a  wither’d  hand. 

Dissert  (disout),  v.  [f.  L.  dissert-  ppl.  stem 
of  disserere  to  discuss,  treat,  examine  ;  also  intr. 
to  discourse,  f.  Dis-  1  +  severe  to  bind,  connect, 
join  words,  compose.] 

+  1.  trans .  To  discuss,  examine.  Obs. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dissert ,  to  dispute  on  matters.  1641  R. 
Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  11.  ii.  69  Either  none  seeme  to  state  the 
Question  right ;  or  else,  all  seem  to  dissert  it.  1721  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xliii.  330  Thence  they  descended  to  dissert 
the  single  life  of  priests. 

2.  intr.  To  discourse  upon  a  particular  subject ; 
to  make  a  dissertation.  (Now,  affected.') 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  651  We  have  abundantly 
disserted  about  the  preparation  of  Medicaments.  1744 
Harris  Three  Treat.  Wks.  (1841)  96  A  venerable  sage  .. 
whom  once  I  heard  disserting  on  the  topic  of  religion.  1752 
Chester^.  Lett.  III.  No.  289.  325  It  is  not  amiss  ..to  be 
able  to  dissert  upon  the  growth  and  flavour  of  wines.  1823 
Byron  Juan  xii.  xxxix,  ’Tis  always  with  a  moral  end  That 
I  dissert.  1855  Th  ack eray  Newcomes  1 1 . 255  Whilst  George 
is  still  disserting  Clive  is  drawing. 

Dissertate  (drsoit^t),  v.  [f.  L.  disserted-  ppl. 
stem  of  dissertdre  to  discuss,  argue,  debate,  fre¬ 
quentative  of  disserere  to  Dissert.]  intr.  To  make 
a  dissertation  ;  to  discourse;  =prec.  2.  (Unusual.) 

1766  Derrick  Lett.  (1767)  II.  39  Why  should  I  thus  dis¬ 
sertate  to  you  ?  i8ij  L.  Hawkins  C'tess  y  Gertr.  I.  5  The 


first  of  these  ladies,  at  thirteen,  .can  dissertate  on  the  various 
flavors.  1837  Hawthorne  Amer.  Noie-Bks.  (18183)  93  He 
had  a  good  many  old  papers  in  his  desk  . .  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  and  dissertated  upon.  1868  Browning  Ring  <$•  Bk. 
111.  270  He  dissertated  on  that  Tuscan  house. 

Dissertation  (diso.iti/Bjan),  [ad.  L.  dissert  d- 
lion-em  discourse,  disquisition,  n.  of  action  f.  dis¬ 
sertdre  to  Dissertate.] 

+  1.  Discussion,  debate.  Obs. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt .  Brit.  ix.  xxii.  (R.)  As  in  a  certaine 
dissertation  had  once  with  Master  Cheeke  it  appeared.  1623 
Cockeram,  Dissertation ,  a  disputing  on  things.  1677  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  hi.  27  Paul  mentions  some  who  had  turned 
aside  . .  to  unprofitable  dissertation  or  disputation.  1709 
Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  xi.  137  [They]  altogether  refused  ..  to 
engage  in  further  dissertation  with  them. 

2.  A  spoken  or  written  discourse  upon  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  subject,  in  which  it  is  discussed  at  length ; 
a  treatise,  sermon,  or  the  like  ;  =  Discourse  sb.  5. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  <$•  Soc.  Title-p.,  A  Dissertation  concern¬ 
ing  Rian  in  his  severall  habitudes  and  respects.  1683  Dryden 
Life  Plutarch  60  Observing  this,  I  made  a  pause  in  my  dis¬ 
sertation.  1728  Pope  Dune.  in.  Notes,  He  compos’d  three 
dissertations  a  week  on  all  subjects.  1762-71  H.  Walpole 
Vertue's  Anecd.  Faint.  (1786)  I.  238  Vermander  dedicated 
to  Ketel  a  dissertation  on  the  statues  of  the  ancients.  1841 
D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  476  Warton  has  expressly 
written  a.  dissertation  on  that  subject.  1879  Gladstone 
Glean.  V.  i.  77  The  sermon  is  a  dissertation,  and  does  violence 
to  nature  in  the  effort  to  be  like  a  speech. 

Hence  Disserta*tionalrt.,  belonging  to  or*of  the 
nature  of  a  dissertation ;  Dissertationist,  one 
who  makes  a  dissertation. 

1844  De  Quincey  Logic  of  Political  Economy  36  This 
remark  was  levelled  by  the  dissertationist  . .  (I  believe)  at 
Ricardo.  1846  Worcester  cites  C/i.  Observ.  for  Dissert  a~ 
t tonal.  1865  Reader  No.  113.  234/2  Dissertational,  poetic, 
and  rhetorical  plays.  1866  Spectator  20  Oct.  1162/2  The  dis¬ 
sertational  language  of  so  dry  a  piece  of  theoretic  definition 
as  the  creed  called  the  Athanasian. 

Dissertative  (drsoitetiv),  a.  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem 
dissert  at-  (see  Dissertate)  +  -ive.]  Characterized 
by  or  given  to  dissertation. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  10  note ,  It  is  not  requisite 
to  be  of  a  peculiarly  dissertative  turn.  1858  H.  Miller 
Rambl.  Geol.  407  That  dissertative  style  of  history  ..  that, 
for  series  of  facts,  substitutes  bundles  of  theories. 

Dissertly,  obs.  var.  of  Djsertly. 

Dissertator.  [a.  L.  dissertdtor  a  disputant, 
f.  dissertdre.’]  One  who  makes  a  dissertation. 

1698  C.  Boyle  On  Bentleys  Phalaris  114  (R.)  Our  dis¬ 
sertator  learnedly  argues  [etc.].  1718  Pope  Iliad  xm.  1037 

note.  According  to  the  grave  manner  of  a  learned  dissertator. 
1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  789  How  could  I  break  up  this  con¬ 
clave  of  dissertators  ? 

Disserve  (disss'jv),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Serve  v. 
Cf.  F.  desservir  ‘to  clear  a  table’  (whence  our 
sense  2),  ‘  to  do  any  one  a  bad  turn  ’ ;  It.  diservire 
to  serve  ill,  ‘to  vnserve  ’  (Florio).] 

1.  trans.  To  do  the  contrary  of  to  serve ;  to  serve 
badly,  to  do  an  ill  turn  to. 

1618-29  Rushw .  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  1-  263  The  Earl  of  Bristol 
did  reveal  unto  his  late  Majesty,  .in  what  sort  the  said  Duke 
had  disserved  him  and  abused  his  trust.  1637  Laud  Sp. 
Star-Chamb.  13  June  55  Nor  hath  any  Kings  Chappell  any 
Prerogative  . .  above  any  ordinary  Church  to  dis-serve  God 
in  by  any  Superstitious  Rites.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
Wks.  1883  VIII.  15,  I  have  fulfilled  your  commands ;  and, 

I  hope,  have  not  dis-served  my  friend  with  you.  1874  Pusey 
Lent.  Serm .  69  He  ended  in  deadly  opposition  to  God,  dis¬ 
serving  God  as  greatly  as  he  could. 

2.  To  remove  the  ‘  service  *  from  (a  table). 

1816  Mary  A.  Schimmelpenninck  tr.  Lancelot's  TourAlet 
I.  17  The  table  is  served  and  disserved  in  the  same  manner. 

Disservice (clisso’ivis),^.  [f.Dis-9  +  Service; 
cf.  F.  des service  (16th  c.  in  Littre),  It.  diservizio , 

‘  a  bad  sendee,  a  shrewd  turne,  an  ill  office 3 
(Florio).]  The  contrary  of  service ;  the  rendering 
of  an  ill  service  or  ill  turn  ;  injury,  detriment. 

XS99  Sandys  Euro  pee  Spec.  (1632)  109  To  ioyne  with  them 
in  praysing  the  Creatour  of  the  world,  is  no  better  than  dis- 
seruice  to  his  Maiestie.  1732  Berkeley  Serm .  to  S.  P.  G. 
Wks.  III.  250  The  making  religion  a  notional  thing  hath 
been  of  infinite  disservice,  a  1754  Fielding  Fathers  v.  ii, 
It  is  not  of  any  disservice  to  the  young  lady.  1852  J.  H. 
Newman  Scope  Univ.  Educ.  413  That  institution  did  both 
service  and  disservice  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  Catholicism. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.  An  ill  service  or  ill  turn  ;  an 
injury. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Desscrvice ,  a  disseruice,  ill  office,  misdeed. 
1632  Strafford  in  Browning  Life  (1891)  301  Since  I  cam 
heather,  I  haue  hearde  of  many  disseruices,  but  not  anyone 
seruice  he  hath  paid  backe  vnto  the  Crown e.  1761  Sterne 
Tr.  Shandy  III.  i,  My  uncle  Toby’s  wish  did  Dr.  Slop  a  dis¬ 
service  which  his  heart  never  intended.  1841  L.  Hunt  Seer 
(1864)  9  Among  the  disservices  rendered  us  by  fortune, 

Dis se*r vice,  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 

render  an  ill  service  to  ;  to  disserve,  to  injure. 

1837  Whittock  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  359  Mr.  Tingry  ..has 
thus  been  disserviced ; .  .portions  of  his  work  purloined. 

Disse’rviceable,  a.  [f.  Dis-  8  +  Service¬ 
able,  after  prec.  sb.]  Tending  to  do  disservice  ; 
unhelpful,  hurtful,  detrimental. 

1644  J.  Goodwin  Innoc.  Triumph.  (1645)  93  [They]  are.  .in 
their  natures  disserviceable  unto  the  common  peace.  1710 
Norris  Chr.  Prud .  vii.  3  A  True  sound  Philosophy  . .  is  no 
way  disserviceable,  but  very  assistant  to  Religion.  1817 
Colebrooke  Algebra  199  Its  presence  in  that  multiplication 
would  be  highly  disserviceable. 

Hence  Disse  rviceableness,  the  quality  of  being 


disserviceable  ;  Disserviceably  adv. ,  in  a  disser¬ 
viceable  manner;  not  serviceably. 

1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's Banish'd  l  'irgin  1 64  Hindered 
by . .  the  disserviceableness  of  his  owne  horses,  a  1670  H  acket 
A  bp.  Williams  11.  (1692)  17  I  did  nothing  disserviceably 
to  your  majesty,  or  the  duke.  1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699) 
294  All  action  being  for  some  End  . .  its  aptness  to  be  com¬ 
manded  or  forbidden,  must  be  founded  upon  its  serviceable¬ 
ness  or  disserviceableness  to  some  end. 

Dissese,  obs.  form  of  Decease,  Disease. 
Dissessor,  obs.  form  of  Disseisor. 

Dissete,  var.  of  Dissite  a.  Obs. 

+  Dissettle,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6  ]  trans.  To 
undo  the  settled  condition  of ;  to  unsettle,  disturb. 

1635  R.  Bolton  Comf  Affl.  Cause.  (1640)  206  Did  the 
sacred  sence  of  those  Divine  Oracles  dissettle  thy  noble 
faculties.  1659  in  Burton's  Dia?y  (1828)  IV.  442  These 
populous  places,  .are.  .much  dissettled  by  that  unruly  sect  of 
people  called  Quakers.  1692  Relat.  Earthq.  Lima  (1748) 
332  The  Country  being  broken  all  to  pieces  and  dissettled. 
Hence  Disse  ttled  ppl.  a.  ;  Disse’ttledness. 
1664  H.  More  Mysi.  Iniq.  1 1 .  11.  ii.  465  Whose  minde  [is] 
.  .distracted  by  the . .  unavoidable  dissettledness  in  incredible 
.  .opinions.  1674  Hickman  Quinquart.  II ist. (ed.  2)  92  There 
is  usually  something  of  disorder  cleaving  to  the  best  things 
that  are  done  in  dissettled  times. 

Bissettlement.  [f.  prec.  +  -ment.]  The 

action  of  dissettling  ;  the  fact  of  being  dissettled  : 
j-  a.  Disturbance,  unsettlement.  Obs.  b.  Dislodge- 
ment  or  ejection  from  one’s  settled  abode  or  place. 

1654  Cromwell  Sp.  Dis  sol.  Parlt.  22  Subjecting  us  to 
Dissettlement  in  every  Parliament.  1668  H.  More  Div. 
Dial.  in.  ii.  (1713)  182  margin ,  His  Relapse  into  Dissettle¬ 
ment  of  Mind.  1880  Masson  Milton  VI.  11.  i.  232  The  dis¬ 
settlement  of  so  many  families,  the  breaking  of  old  links. 

Dissever  (dise’voj),  v.  Forms  :  3-5  desevir, 
3-6  desever,  5  desevyr,  deceuer  ;  4-  dissever 
(4-5  dess-,  4  6  disc-,  5-6  dysc-,  dyss-,  4-5  -evir, 
5  6  -evyr,  6  -iver,  -ivir,  -yfer).  [a.  AF.  desever er, 
desceverer , OF. dessevrer, desevrerffissevercr)  ( 1  oth 
c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  (tcchn.)  desseuvrer : — L .  disse- 
pardre ,  f.  Dis-  1,  5  +  separare  to  Separate.] 

1.  trans.  To  separate  (a  person  or  thing  from 
another  or  from  a  body,  two  or  more  things  from 
each  other);  to  divide,  disjoin,  sever,  part,  disunite. 

c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc .  31  purch  scab  nis 
nacht  man  and  vvyinan  deseuird  fram  mannes  felarede.  1382 
Wyclif  1  Chron.  xxv.  1  [Thei]  deseuereden  than  in  to  the 
servyce  the  sonys  of  Asaph,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii. 
149  Pissemyres  . .  disseuerez  }>e  fyne  gold  fra  vnfyne. 
c  1450  MirourSaluacion  2554  When  thai  his  body  and  sawle 
with  the  crosse  disseueryd.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  31 
heading ,  Disseueringe  the  bishoprick  of  Chester,  .from  the 
iurisdiction  of  Canturbury.  1550  Covekdale  Spir.  Perle  vii. 
Wks.  1844  I.  1 17  The  kernel  lieth  mixed  among  the  chaff,  and 
afterward  are  they  dissevered  asunder  with  the  fan  or  windle. 
1595  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  388  Disseuer  your  vnited  strengths. 
1681  Ii.  More  Exp.  Dan.  i.  6  A  Stone  cut  out  without  hands, 
no  man  with  Axe  or  Gavelock  dissevering  it.  1695  Ld. 
Preston  Boeth.  v.  224  Mankind  must  of  necessity  ..  be  dis¬ 
severed  and  disjoined  from  its  Good.  1712-14  Pope  Rape 
Lock  iii.  153  The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head  for  ever  and  for  ever  !  1827  Lytton 

Pelham  lvii,  The  difference  in  our  politics  had  of  late  much 
dissevered  us.  1877  Farrar  Days  of  Youth  xix.  179, 1  have 
dissevered  them  from  their  context. 

2.  To  divide  into  parts. 

C1400  Destr.  Troy  1602  Thurgh  myddis  j?e..toune  meuyt 
a  water,  And  disseuert  )?e  Cite.  1417  Searchers  Verdicts 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  11  Chosen  be  the  assent  of  partys 
for  to  dissevir  a  grounde  of  a  tenement  . .  betwix  the  Dene 
and  Chipitre..of  the  ta  party,  and  the  Maistre  and  Freres 
..  on  the  other  party.  1571  Dicges  Pantom.  11.  xxi.  Pj  a, 
The  . .  Pollygonium,  which  you  shall  diuide  by  the  number 
of  partes,  whervnto  ye  would  disseuer  it.  a  1845  Hood 
Public  Dinner  ii,  A  goose  that  is  oldish — At  carving  not 
clever — You’re  begged  to  dissever.  1854  J.  Scoffer n  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  3  This  mass  may  be  dissevered  into 
smaller  parts. 

+  b.  To  break  up,  dissolve  or  disperse  (a  com¬ 
bination).  Obs. 

x393  Gower  Conf.  I.  234  He  that  thoughte  to  dissever 
The  compaignie  of  hem  for  ever.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr. 
Ess.  66  The  very  name  of  Crumwell  was  able  to  dissever 
insurrections. 

3.  a.  refi.  To  separate,  part  from  each ;  f  to 
divide  or  disperse  themselves. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vm.  757  A  thousand  archaris  .. 
Disseueryt  thaim  amang  the  iiij  party.  1501  Plumpton 
Corr.  156  We  have  desevered  us.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
87  They  did  many . .  famous  actes . .  and  many  mo  had  like  to 
have  bene  done,  if  they  had  not  dissevered  themselves 
b.  intr.  To  separate,  part,  go  asunder,  depart. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  T.  322  That  futur 
temps  hath  maad  men  disseuere.  .from  al  pat  euere  they 
hadde.  c  1422  Hocclf.ve  Learn  to  die  404  To  perseuere  In 
vicious  lyf  &  from  it  nat  disseuere.  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfMan- 
hode  11.  lix.  (1869)  9^,  I  sygh  that  my  wey  disseuerede  and 
departed  in  twey  weyes.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  75 
Neither  he  nor  his  sonne,  should  recede  or  dissever  from 
Pope  Alexander.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  (1626) 
160  Where  His  shields  disseuer,  thrusts  his  deadly  speare. 
1820  Shelley  Ode  Lib.  x,  As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds 
when  they  dissever  In  the  calm  regions  of  the  orient  day  ! 
Hence  Dissevering  vbl .  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

C1470  Henry  Wallace  vii.  557  Our  disseueryng  I  wald  na 
Sotheroune  saw.  1536-7  Starkey  Let.  Hen.  VI 1 1  in 
England  p.  lx,  To  thys  dyssyferyng . .  schal  neuer  succede 
the  brech  of  chrystyan  charyte.  1610  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  1.  377  Pleasant ..  Islets  lye  dispersed  by  the  sundry 
disseuerings  of  waters,  a  1822  Shelley  Pr.  Wks.  (1880) 
III.  57  Their  dissevering  and  tyrannical  institutions. 
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t  Bisse'ver,  sb.  Obs.rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The 
act  of  dissevering  ;  severance. 

1508  Dunbar  Poems  vi.  22  Semper  ibi  ad  remanendum, 
Quhill  domisday,  without  disseuer. 

Disseverance  (dise’verans).  Forms :  see 
prec.  vb.  [a.  OF.  dcssevrance ,  etc.  (Godef.),  f. 
dessevrer  to  Dissever  :  see  -ance.]  The  action 
or  fact  of  dissevering  or  separating  ;  separation. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  hi.  1375  (1424)  That  I  was  born 
alias  what  me  is  wo,  That  day  of  vs  mot  make  desseuer- 
autice.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  20  A  deseueraunce  maad 
of  stoon  wal  ovir  the  entre,  to  parte  the  litil  botrie  vnder  the 
gresys.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  86  To  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  cause  of  falling  of  the  disseverance,  or  breach. 
1832  Fraser  s  Mag.  VI.  377  The  disseverance  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  should  be  considered  as  matter  of  history. 

Disseveration  (disever^-Jbn).  [f.  Dissever 
+  -ATION.]  =prec. 

x6. .  Cont.  K no  lies ’  Hist.  Turks  1434  E.  (L.)  Both  will  be 
the  clearer  by  the  disseveration.  1829  O’Connell  in  Hist. 
Europe  in.  Anti.  Reg.  127/1,  I  want  no  disseveration  ;  but  I 
want,  and  must  have,  a  repeal  of  that  cursed  measure  which 
deprived  Ireland  of  her  senate.  1882  A.  C.  Lyall  Asiatic 
Stud.  5  This  process  is  in  India  continually  interrupted., 
by  the  religious  element  of  disseveration. 

Dissevered  (dise-void),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED  l.]  Separated,  disunited,  divided. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  iv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  144  Of  dys- 
severyd  qualytes  a  Copulacyon.  1583  Stanyhurst  Aeneis 
11.  (Arb.)  64  If  Gods  eternal  thee  last  disseuered  offal  Of 
Troy  determyn  too  burne.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11. 
iv.  §  10  They  were  a  Nation  apart  and  dissevered.  1795 
Coleridge  Lines  in  Manner  Spenser  12  With  thoughts  of 
my  dissevered  Fair  ingrost.  1835  Browning  Paracelsus  11. 
Wks.  (1889)  65  Are  we  not  halves  of  one  dissevered  world  ? 

+  b.  Math .  =  Discrete  2.  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  viii.  §  2.  31  The  one  handling 
quantitie  continued,  and  the  other  disevered.  1654  Z.  Coke 
Logick{  1657)  29  Quantity  is  either  continued,  as  greatnesses 
dissevered,  as  number. 

Disseverment  (dise'vaiment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ment  ;  cf.  obs.  F.  dessevrement  (Godef.).]  The 
action  or  process  of  dissevering;  disseverance. 

a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  619  We 
uphold  the  difference  of  Minister  and  people  by  greater 
railes  and  disseverments  of  discretion  both  in  calling  and 
gifts.  1819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  vi,  I  could  no  more  con¬ 
sent. .than  the  woman  in  the  judgement  of  Solomon  to  the 
disseverment  of  the  child.  1849  Murchison  Siluria  xiii. 
327  Those  disseverments  which  mark  the  separation  of  the 
Lower  from  the  Upper  Coal.  1885  Miss  O’ Hanlon  Unfore¬ 
seen  xxxviii,  Since  the  day  of  their  wretched  disseverment. 

Disseyte,  -eyue,  obs.  ff.  Deceit,  Deceive. 

Disseyvaunt,  var.  of  Deceivant  a.  Obs. 

c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  208  in  Babees  Bk.  305  In  swete  wordis 
J?e  nedder  was  closet,  Disseyuaunt  euer  and  inysloset. 

Bisshadow,  disha  dow,  v.  rare.  [Dis- 
7  a.]  trails.  To  free  from  shadow  or  shade. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  xlii,  Soon  as  he  againe 
dishadowed  is,  Restoring  the  blind  world  his  blemish’!  sight. 
1873  A.  &  P.  Cary  Memorial  107  For  out  of  heaven  no 
bliss — Disshadowed  lies,  like  this. 

t  Bisshape,  disha’pe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  di-, 
Dis-  6  +  Shape  v.  :  cf.  misshape]  trails.  To  put 
out  of  shape,  disfigure. 

1583  Harsnet  Serm.  Ezek.  (1658)  131  Who  so  dishapes  or 
defaces  that  Image . .  it  is  Capitale,  a  matter  of  life  and  Death. 

Disshe,  obs.  form  of  Dish. 

Dissheathe(dis,Jr$),z>.  rare.  Alsodisheathe. 
[f.  Dis-  6  +  Sheathe  v.\  trans.  To  draw  out  of 
a  sheath ;  to  unsheathe.  (Also  intr.  for  rejl .) 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  hi.  iv.  §  3  Cambyses1  sword 
dis-sheathing,  pierced  his  owne  thigh.  1840  Browning  Sor - 
dello  1.  274  Like  the  great  palmer- worm ..  So  fed  Sordello, 
not  a  shard  disheathed. 

Dissheviled,  obs.  form  of  Dishevelled. 

t  Disshrp,  V,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Ship  z\] 
traits.  To  remove  from  a  ship. 

1557  Instr.  Mariners  Russia  in  Hakluyt  (1886)  III.  164 
The  Captaine.. shall  ..disship  any  artificer.. or  apprentice 
out  of  the  Primrose  into  any  other  of  the  three  ships. 

+  Disshi  ver,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  di-.  [f.  Dis- 1  + 
Shiver  v.]  tram.  To  shiver  in  pieces ;  to  shatter, 
b.  intr.  To  become  shattered,  fall  to  pieces. 

1586  W.  Webbe  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  50  Shieldes  dishy  uer- 
ing  cracke.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  1.  21  All  within .  .There 
were. .  Disshivered  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  in  twaine. 
a  1638  Mede  Rem.  Apoc.  x.  Wks.  (1672)  in.  600  The  Empire 
flourishing  under  one  Monarch,  not  falling  or  disshivering. 

Disshort :  see  Dishort. 

Disshroud  (disiJYcurd),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  or 
7  a  +  Shroud  v.  or  sb .]  tram.  To  deprive  of  a 
shroud  ;  fig.  to  unveil,  expose. 

1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.  11.  in  Holinshed (1587)  1. 15 
As  his  negligence  shall  be  in  the  one  disshrow[d]ed,  so  his 
slanderous  judgement  maie  be  in  the  other  reversed.  1868 
Browning  Ring  Bk.  x.  2125  Like  a  ghost  disshrouded, 
white  the  sea. 

Dissidence  (drsidens).  [ad.  L.  dissident! a, 
f.  dissidere  to  sit  apart,  disagree,  f.  Dis-  1  +  sedere 
to  sit :  see  -ence.  So  in  mod.F.]  Disagreement 
(in  opinion,  character,  etc.)  ;  difference,  dissent. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr Dissidence ,  discord  or  displacing. 
1775  Burke Sp.  Cone .  Amcr.  Wks.  III.  53  But  the  religion 
most  prevalent  in  our  northern  colonies  is  a  refinement  on 
the  pnnciple  of  resistance  :  it  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent ; 
and  the  protestantism  of  the  protestant  religion.  1847  Lewes 
Hist.  Philos .,  Comte  (1867)  II.  592  In  the  sciences  there  is 
less  dissidence,  but  there  is  the  same  absence  of  any  general 


doctrine.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  hi.  xxxii,  That  dissi¬ 
dence  between  inward  reality  and  outward  seeming.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  7.  539  Among  the  farmers  .. 
dissidence  of  every  type  had  gained  a  firm  foothold.  1891 
Times  24  Feb.  9/5  Dissenting  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  dissi¬ 
dence. 

t  Dissidency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-encw]  =prec. 

1670  Conclave  wherein  Clement  VIII  was  elected  Pope 
3  The  Cardinals .  .(were  it  either  dissidency,  or  jealousie,  or 
any  other  passion)  were  extreamly  divided. 

Dissident  (dissident),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  I,,  dis - 
sidenl-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  dissidere  :  see  Dissidence. 
Cf.  F.  dissident  (16th  c.  ;  adm.  by  Acad.  1798).] 

A.  adj.  Disagreeing  or  differing  (in  opinion,  char¬ 
acter,  etc.);  at  variance,  different.  Const,  from. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  257  These 
thinges  are  not  altogether  dissident  from  the  trewthe.  1551 
RobinSidn  tr.  Mores  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  130  Sca[r]selie  so  farre 
frome  vs  ..  as  our  life  and  maners  be  dissident  from  theirs. 
1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  283  A  forme  of  prayer  dissident 
from  the  common.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vi.  vii.  (1872) 
241  The  dissident  Armed-Forces  have  met.  1865  W.  G.  Pal- 
grave  Arabia  I.  212  In  most  respects  so  dissident  from 
the  Wahhabee  sectarians.  1890  Lowell  Latest  Lit.  Ess. 
(1892)  97  Men  . .  dissident  ..  in  other  respects,  were  agreed 
in  resenting  these  impediments. 

b.  Dissenting  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  II.  iii.  iv.  11872)  101  Whereby  come 
Dissident  ejected  Priests ;  unconquerable  Martyrs  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,.. chicaning  Traitors  according  to  others. 

B.  sb.  One  who  disagrees ;  a  dissentient. 

1789  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  II.  S.  Conway  15  July,  Some 
may  be  seized  by  the  dissidents,  and  whole  provinces  be 
torn  from  the  crown.  1826  Scott  Rev.  Kemble's  Life 
(1849)  153  The  scruples  of  such  dissidents  from  public 
opinion  are  real.  1886  G.  Allen  Darwin  vii.  120  The 
magic  of  his  name  silenced  the  derisive  whispers  of  the 
dissidents. 

b.  One  who  dissents  from  the  established  or 
dominant  form  of  religion  ;  a  dissenter. 

1790  ( title ),  An  Address  to  the  Dissidents  of  England  on 
their  late  Defeat.  1809  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  I.  164/1 
He  did  defend  and  support  it ;  and  did  persecute  all  dissi¬ 
dents  from  its  doctrine.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  IV.  294 
Leonists,  Speronists,  and  dissidents  of  all  other  descriptions 
were  incapable  of  holding  places  of  honour.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  7.  538  Against  dissidents  from  their  own 
system,  the  Presbyterians  were  as  bitter  as  Laud  himself. 

c.  spec.  Under  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  name 
(L.  dissidenles )  given  to  Protestants,  members  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  other  Christians,  not  of  the 
established  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1766  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  11/2  Nothing  could  be 
granted  to  the  dissidents ;  not  even  the  toleration  of  their 
worship.  1767  Chesterf.  Lett.  5  May,  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  the  cogency  of  the  controversial  arguments  of 
the  Russian  troops  in  favour  of  the  Dissidents.  1837-9 
Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  11.  §  14  In  the  Polish  diets  the  dissi¬ 
dents,  as  they  were  called,  met  their  opponents  with  vigour 
and  success. 

Dissidiousness,  var.  Desidiousness,  Obs. 

fDrssidy.  Obs.rare.  [ad.  L.  dissidi-um  (now 
held  to  be  error  for  discidiurn ),  f.  dissidere :  see 
Dissidence.]  Disagreement,  difference. 

1657  Tomlinson  Keren's  Disp.  281  Barbarism  in  speech 
doth  not  so  much  move  me,  as  their  dissidy  in  the  very 
thine. 

Bissight  (dissai  t,  disai't).  [f.Dis-9  +  Sights. 
This  form  is  more  in  accordance  with  analogy  than 
the  synonymous  Desight.]  Something  unpleasant 
to  look  upon,  an  unsightly  object,  an  eyesore. 

C1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (18S8)  148  It  would  be.,  no 
dissight  to  y'5  grace  of  y  ■  Streets.  1821  Southey  Vis.  of 
Judgm.  Pref.,  This  is  noticed  as  merely  a  dissight,  and  of 
no  moment.  1879  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  Led.  Arc  hit.  I.  234 
Sufficient  extension  of  abutment  could  not  be  obtained 
without  inconvenience  or  dissight.  1881  Mrs.  A.  K.  Ellis 
SylvestraW.  24  [He]  pulled  down  a  picturesque  old  church 
to  replace  it  by  a  regular  and  commodious  dissight. 

Dis-srghted,  ppl.  a.  [Dis- 6.]  =  Unsighted. 

1823  Sport.  Mag.  XVI.  338/2  That  the  course  be  deemed 
to  end  . .  where  one  or  both  dogs  get  dis-sighted.  [Cf.  ibid. 
268/2  If  one  or  both  dogs  be  unsighted.] 

Dissrghtly,  a.  rare.  —Unsightly. 

1777  T.  Campbell  Suro.  S.  Irel.  104  Everything  dis- 
sightly  is  . .  screened  from  the  view.  1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XV.  II.  474  These  make  a  turf  look  very  dissightly. 

t  Bissigni'ficative,  a.  Obs.  - 0  [Dis-  io.] 

1721  Bailey,  Dissignificative ,  that  serveth  to  signify 
something  different  from. 

+  Dissi'lience.  Obs.  —°  [see  Dissilient  and 
-ence.]  The  action  of  springing  asunder. 

1658  Phillips,  Dissilience,  a  leaping  or  bounding  up  and 
down,  a  falling  asunder.  1721  Bailey,  Dissilience ,  a  leaping 
down  from  off  a  place,  or  from  one  place  to  another  :  Also 
a  leaping  asunder. 

Bissiliency  (dissi'liensi).  rare,  [see  next 
and  -ency.]  The  quality  of  being  dissilient ; 
tendency  to  spring  asunder,  lit.  and  fig. 

1882-3  A.  T.  Peabody  in  Schaff  Encycl.  Eelig.  Knowl. 
III.  1747  Not  only  dissent,  but  strong  dissiliency  was 
almost  unanimously  expressed  by  the  Unitarian  clergy. 

Bissilient  (dissi'lient),  a.  [ad.  ~L.dissilient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  dissilire  to  leap  or  spring  asunder,  fly 
apart,  f.  Dis-  1  +  salire  to  leap.]  Leaping  asunder, 
springing  apart ;  spec,  in  Bot.  bursting  open  with 
force,  as  do  some  ripe  capsules. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Dissilient ,  leaping  down  off  a 
place,  or  hither  and  thither.  1793  T.  Martyn  Lang.  Bot., 


DissilienS  pericarpium ,  a  dissilient,  bursting  or  elastic 
pericarp  or  fruit.  1830  W.  Phillips  Mt.  Sinai  1.  120  Na¬ 
ture  sprang  Ofttimes  dissilient  from  her  destined  course. 

t  Bissilition.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  dissi¬ 
lire  to  leap  asunder  :  cf.  prec.  and  L.  sa/ilio  a  leap¬ 
ing.]  A  leaping  or  springing  apart  ;  a  bursting. 

1660  Boyle  New  E.rp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxvii.  312  The  Dis- 
silition  of  that  Air  was  so  great,  that  the  small  Viol  seem’d 
to  be  full  of  Milk.  1669  —  Contn.  New  Exp.  11.  (16S?)  166 
The  Glass  broke,  .and  made  a  great  noise  at  its  dissilition. 
1685  —  Effects  of  Mot.  Suppl.  143  The  dissilition  depended 
chiefly  upon  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  Glass. 

Dissimilar  (disrmilai),  a.  (sb.)  Also  7-8  dis- 
simular.  [f.  Dis-  10  +  Similar  :  cf.  F.  dissimi- 
laire  (Pare,  16t.lv  c.),  L.  dissimitis  unlike.] 

Not  similar  or  alike;  different  in  appearance, 
properties,  or  nature ;  unlike.  Const,  to  (less  often 
from ,  rarely  with.) 

Dissimilar  whole  (Logic),  a  whole  composed  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  parts.  Dissimilar  parts  (in  old  Aunt .),  organs  of 
the  body  composed  of  various  ‘  similar  parts '  or  tissues. 
Opposed  to  Consimilar. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  i.  11.  iv,  Dissimular  parts  are 
those  which  wee  call  Organicall.  1632  Sherwood,  'I he  dis-» 
similar  parts  of  the-  body,  les  parties  dissimilaires  du 
corps  [not  in  Cotgr.  1611].  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  v. 

(1701)  166  Heterogeneous ,  consist  of  dissimular  parts.  1705 
Cheyne  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  1.  xxiv.  (1715)  47  As  well 
may  the  Ray  be  supposed  to  be  dissimilar  to  the  body  of 
the  Sun.  1779-81  Johnson  P .,  Addison  Wks.  III.  87 
A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two 
actions,  in  their  general  nature  dissimilar.  1802  Mrs.  E. 
Parsons  Myst.  Visit  11.  154  A  wish  of  her  own  dissimilar 
with  any  expressed  wish  of  his.  1819  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly 
Rev.  LXXXIX.  78  Short  lucubrations,  not  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  Spectator.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyrex ii,  A  new 
picture  . .  it  was  dissimilar  to  all  the  others  hanging  there. 
1876  Humphreys  Coin-Coil.  Man.  vi.  69  An  entirely  new 
style  of  coinage,  .which,  .was.  .dissimilar  from  the  Roman. 

f  b.  Bot.  Applied  to  the  cotyledonary  or  seed- 
leaves  of  a  plant,  as  being  unlike  in  form  to  the  later- 
developed  ordinary  leaves.  Obs. 

1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  i.  §  42  These  Dissimilar 
Leaves,  for  the  most  part  Two,  which  first  spring  up,  and 
are  of  a  different  shape  from  those  that  follow,  being  the 
very  Lobes  of  the  Seed.  172.1  Bailey,  Dissimilar  leaves 
(with  Botanists)  are  the  two  first  leaves  of  a  Plant. 

B.  as  sb.  (in  pi.)  Dissimilar  things. 

1654  Z.  Coke  Logick  (1657)  202  Dissimilars  are  wont 
chiefly  to  deserve  explication.  1727-51  [see  Dissimile], 
1869  Goulburn  Purs.  Holiness  viii.  67  If  the  dissimilars  be 
not  related  to  one  another. 

Hence  +  Dissimilarness.  =  next. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dissimilarness ,  unlikeness. 

Bissimilarity  (disirnikenti).  [f.  prec.  after 
Similarity  :  cf.  F.  dissimilarity ]  Dissimilar 
quality  or  nature ;  unlikeness,  difference ;  also,  an 
instance  of  this,  a  point  of  difference. 

1705  Chevne  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  1.  xxiv.  (1715)  49  The 
acquired  principle  of  dissimilarity  must  repel  these  Beings 
. .  from  their  centre.  1806  Syd.  Smith  Elem.  Sb.  Mor. 
Philos.  (1850)  382  From  their  great  dissimilarity  with  those 
which  preceded  them.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  I.  97 
Difference  of  habits  and  employments  is . .  sufficient  to  create 
as  great  a  dissimilarity  as  exists  between  the  Bramin  and  the 
Sudra.  1850  F.  Fysii  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxxxi.  6 
Their  dissimilarity  to  the  Egyptians_  appears  at  the  first  view. 
1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  296  It  is  vain  to  talk  about  dif¬ 
ference  of  subject . .  as  furnishing  any  explanation  of  these 
dissimilarities. 

Bissimilarly  (disrmilarli),  adv.  [f.  Dissi¬ 
milar  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  dissimilar  or  unlike  manner ; 
differently. 

a  1770  Smart  Hop  Garden  1.  (R.l  Chalky  sides  With  ver¬ 
dant  shrubs  dissimilarly  gay.  1869  Jk  T,  Sprague  in  Eng. 
Mech.  24  Dec.  341/1  Substances  dissimilarly  electrified  at¬ 
tract  each  other. 

t  Bissimilary,  a.  ( sb .)  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  io  + 
Similary.]  Dissimilar,  unlike ;  heterogeneous. 

1624  F.  White  Reply  Fisher  476  Similarie  and  dissimilarie 
parts  make  but  one  bodie.  1641  French  Distill,  v.  (1651) 
109  It  appears  there  are  dissimilar)-  parts  in  water.  1660 
R.  Coke  Power  f  Subj^Z  A  body  compounded  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  dissimilary  parts. 

B.  as  sb.  =  Dissimilar  sb. 

1661  Feltham  Resolves  (ed.  8)  11.  lxxxi,  In  dissimilaries, 
there  is  a  kind  of  natural  contest  that  hinders  all  Prosperity, 

Bissimilate  (diskmik't),  V.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  4 
+  L.  simil-is  like,  after  Assimilate.]  a.  trans. 
To  make  unlike,  b.  intr.  To  become  unlike. 

1841  Catlin  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  Iviii.  234  It  is  far 
easier  . .  for  distinct  tribes,  or  languages,  grouped  and  used 
together,  to  assimilate  than  to  dissimilate.  1876  Douse 
Grimm's  L.  vi.  45  The  habit  . .  of  continually  substituting 
x1  for  the  r  which  they  as  continually  hear  about  them, 
induces  in  their  mind  what  I  shall  venture  to  call  a  ‘  Dis¬ 
simulating  Sentiment’. 

Bissiniilation  (disimiDi-Jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  prec.,  after  assimilation.']  The  action  of  making, 
or  process  of  becoming,  unlike  ;  opp.  to  Assimila¬ 
tion.  spec.  a.  Fhilol.  The  differentiation  of  two 
identical  sounds  occurring  near  each  otherin  aword, 
by  change  of  one  of  them,  as  in  It.  pelegrino  from 
Lat.  peregrinus.  b.  Biol.  Destructive  metabolism ; 
katabolism :  opp.  to  Assimilation  4. 

In  quot.  1830,  used  for  the  preparation  of  two_  dissimilar 
sets  of  papers,  to  be  presented  to  either  belligerent,  as 
needed. 

1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  11.  v.  (1849]  57  His  misfortune  might 
be  . .  owing  to  the  dissimilation  of  the  ship's  papers.  1874 
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Sweet  Eng.  Sounds  13  Dissimilation  . .  by  which  two  iden¬ 
tical  sounds  are  made  unlike,  or  two  similar  sounds  are 
made  to  diverge.  1885  Stallybrass  Helm's  IVand.  PL  <V 
Anim.  476  The  modern  Latin  languages  felt  ..  the  need  of 
dissimilation. 

Dissimilative,  a.  [f.  after  prec.  and  assi¬ 
milative  :  see  -ive.]  Tending  to  or  causing  dis¬ 
similation  :  spec,  in  Biol,  katabolic. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Dissimile  (disrmil*),  sb.  [a.  L.  dissimile ,  neut. 
of  dissitnilis  unlike ;  after  Simile.]  The  opposite 
of  ‘simile’;  a  comparison  setting  forth  the  dis¬ 
similarity  of  things ;  a  comparison  or  illustration 
by  contrast :  see  Dissimilitude  2. 

1682  [see  Dissimilies  165c?].  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.f 

Dissimilitude ,  or  Dissimili,  111  rhetoric,  etc.,  an  argument, 
wherein,  from  dissimilar,  or  unlike  things,  other  dissimilars 
are  deduced.  1826  H.  N.  Coleridge  West  Indies  179  No 
more  to  he  compared  to  the  last  . .  than  I  to  Hercules,  a 
meeting  house  to  a  church,  Westminster  to  Eton,  or  any 
other  equally  appropriate  dissimile. 

Dissimile,  -ill,  etc.,  var.  ff.  Dissimule  v .  Obs. 
t  Dissi  milies,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [ad. 
L.  dissimilia  unlike  things,  neut.  pi.  of  dissitnilis 
unlike.]  Unlike  things  ;  ‘dissimilars’. 

1659  O-  Walker  Oratory  vi.  63  margin ,  Dissimilies  [1682 
dissimiles]  and  Contraries,  expressed  ..  By  Disjunction. 

Dissimilitude  (disimilitittd).  [ad.  L.  dissi- 
militiido  unlikeness,  difference,  dissimilarity,  f.  dis- 
similis  unlike :  see  -tude.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  unlike  ;  un¬ 
likeness,  difference,  dissimilarity  ;  diversity. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  682/2  There  is  speciall 
dissimilitude  betwene  the  sinagoge  and  y°  church.  1564 
Brief  Exam.  *  *  *  iv,  Dissimilitude  of  life  and  diuersitie 
of  maners.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  1.  xxi.  84  Dis¬ 
similitude  in  a  diversity  either  in  quality  or  passion.  1764 
Reid  Inquiry  v.  viii.  Wks.  I.  131/2  The  colours  are  perfectly 
distinguishable,  and  their  dissimilitude  is  manifest.  1876 
J.  H.  N ewman  Hist.  Sk.  II.  1.  iii.  50  It  often  happens  that 
men  of  very  dissimilar  talents  . .  are  attracted  together  by 
their  very  dissimilitude. 

b.  with  a  and//.  An  instance  of  dissimilarity. 
1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  ii.  §  2  Whereupon  grew 
marvellous  great  dissimilitudes.  1642  Howell  For.  Trav. 
(Arb.)  30,  I  knowe  Nature  delights  and  triumphs  in  dis¬ 
similitudes.  1759  Johnson  Rassclas  xxviii,  New  impres¬ 
sions  ..  might  wear  away  their  dissimilitudes  by  long  co¬ 
habitation.  1863  Hawthorne  Our  Old  Home,  Leamington 
Spa  (1879)  53  Such  places  ..  bloom  only  for  the  summer- 
season,  and  offer  a  thousand  dissimilitudes  even  then. 

t  2.  l\het.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  com¬ 
parison  is  made  by  contrast.  Obs. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poe  sic  in.xix.  (Arb.)  248  The  Tuskan 
poet  vseth  this  Resemblance,  inuring  as  well  by  Dissimili¬ 
tude  as  Similitude.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  128  This  that 
I  haue  sayd  . .  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  . .  vse  of  similitudes, 
and  dissimilitudes.  1696  Phillips,  Dissimilitudey  unlike¬ 
ness,  whence  a  Form  of  Speech  is  so  called  wherein  divers 
things  are  compared  in  a  diverse  Quality.  1727-51  [see 
Dissimile]. 

+  Dissi'mulable,  a.  Obs. - 0  [f.  L.  dissimul- 
dre  to  dissemble  +  -ble.]  That  may  be  dissembled. 
1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

t  Dissrmulance.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also 
-simil-,  -symil-.  [ad.  L.  dissi inuldntia  a  dissem¬ 
bling,  f.  dissimuldre :  see  Dissimule  and  -ance.] 
Dissembling,  dissimulation. 

1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  182  Quhen  Venus  had  persauit 
this  rebute,  Dissymilance  scho  bad  go  mak  persute.  1513 
Douglas  sEneis  iv.  vi.  49  With  dissimulance  wenyt  thow, 
wnfaithfull  wycht,  Thow  mycht  haif  hid  fra  me  sa  fals  a 
flycht.  1530  Lyndesay  Test.  Papyngo  617  Dissimilance, 
flattry,  nor  fals  reporte.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslies  Hist. 
Scot.  x.  417  That  al  sal  weil  vnderstand  his  wil  to  be  naiket 
and  bair  of  ony  couering  of  dissimulance  towards  the  King. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dissimulance ,  dissembling. 

Dissimular,  obs.  form  of  Dissimilar. 
t  Dissi  mulate,  a.  Obs .  Also  5  -ait,  6  -at, 
disimilate.  [ad.  L.  dissimnldt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of 
dissimnldre  :  see  next.]  Dissembled,  feigned,  pre¬ 
tended. 

<  1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  17  This  fein^et  Foxe,  false 
and  dissimulate.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  Fals 
feined  &  dissimulate  fables.  1556  J.  H eywood  Spider  <y  F. 
lxiii.  41  Fayre  disimilate  show.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  iv.  145 
By  his  dissimulate  behaviour,  he  crept  in  favour  with  Chris¬ 
tians.  1653  R.  Baillie  Dissuasive  Vind.  (1655)  22  [He] 
speaks  in  a  dissimulate  and  prevaricating  way. 

Hence  +  Dissi  mulately  adv. ;  t  Dissi  mulate- 
ness. 

*549  Compl.  Scot.  xx.  182  sal  be  recompensit  . .  for  3our 
astuce  dissymilitnes.  1556  j.  Heywood  Spider  $  F.  xxxiii. 
24  The  butterfly  spake  his  thoughte  . .  Thant  [i.  e.  the  ant] 
contrary  talked  dissimilately. 

Dissimulate  (disimk/bh),  v.  [f.  L.  dissi- 
viulat-  ppl.  stem  of  dissimuldre  :  see  Dissimule. 

Rare  bef.  the  end  of  18th  c.  ;  not  in  J.,  T.,  nor  Webster 
1828.] 

1 1-  trans.  To  pretend  not  to  see,  leave  unnoticed, 
pass  over,  neglect.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  ix.  (R.)  That  al 
thyng  be  forgiuen  to  theim  that  be  olde  and  broken,  and  to 
theim  that  be  yonge  and  lusty  to  dissimulate  for  a  time,  and 
nothyng  to  be  forgiuen  to  very  yong  children. 

2.  To  conceal  or  disguise  under  a  feigned  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  to  dissemble. 

1610  Bp.  Carleton  Jurisd.  204  Frederick  . .  being  taken 
prisoner  when  he  would  haue  dissimulated  his  estate,  he 


was  knowne  by  his  picture.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem. 
iii,  Public  feeling  required  the  meagreness  of  nature  to  be 
dissimulated  by  tall  barricades  of  frizzed  curls  and  bows. 
1882  Stevenson  New.  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  127  If  ever  ..  he 
described  some  experience  personal  to  himself,  it  was  so 
aptly  dissimulated  as  to  pass  unnoticed  with  the  rest. 

b.  intr.  To  practise  dissimulation,  to  dissemble. 

1796  Mrs.  Howell  Anzolctta  Zadoskil.  152  He  could 
not  so  far  dissimulate  as  to  promise  his  concurrence.  1847 
Lytton  Lucretia  ii,  All  weakness  is  prone  to  dissimulate. 

3.  Electr .  To  conceal  the  presence  of  (electricity) 
by  neutralizing  it ;  cf.  Disguise  v .  8. 

1838  Faraday  Exp.  Res.  Electr.  §  1684  The  terms  free 
charge  and  dissimulated  Electricity  convey  therefore  erro¬ 
neous  notions  if  they  are  meant  to  imply  any  difference  as 
to  the  mode  or  kind  of  action.  Ibid.  The  one  [charge]  is 
not  more  free  or  more  dissimulated  than  the  other.  1870 
J.  T.  Sprague  in  Eng.  Mcch.  11  Feb.  519/3  The  negative 
electricity  ..  neutralises  the  positive  ..which  is  thus  bound 
or  dissimulated. 

ITcnce  Dissi  mulated  ppl.  a.  ;  Dissi  mulating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1794  Miss  Gunning  Packet  1.  56  The  mask,  .was  torn  from 
.  .the  dissimulating  Mrs.  Johnson.  1838  Dissimulated  elec¬ 
tricity  [see  3  above].  1843  Browning  Blot  in  Scutcheon  1. 
iii,  Some  fierce  leprous  spot  Will  mar  the  brow’s  dissimulat¬ 
ing.  1874  Mivart  Evolution  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  773  The 
long  dissimulated  Atheism  of  Mill  is  now  avowed. 

Dissimulation  (disbmiwLFi-Jbn).  Also  4-6 
-symul-,  5-symyl-,  4-6-acion,-aciouii, -acyoun, 
-atyon.  fa.  OF.  dissimulation  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  dissimulation-em ,  n.  of  action  from 
dissimuldre :  see  Dissimule.] 

1.  The  action  of  dissimulating  or  dissembling ; 
concealment  of  what  really  is,  under  a  feigned  sem¬ 
blance  of  something  different ;  feigning,  hypocrisy. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  415  He  wolde  |?at  the  frere  had 
been  on  fire  With  his  false  dissymulacion.  1393  Gower 
Conf.  1.  74  O  derke  ypocrisie,  Thurgh  whos  dissimulacion 
..  I  am  pus  wickedly  deceiued.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi. 
ccv.  217  Thus  with  shame  he  ended,  that  in  falshode  and 
dissymylacion  had  contynued  moche  of  his  lyfe.  1538 
Starkey  England  11.  ii.  191  Hys  owne  clyent  ..  by  hys  dys- 
symulatyon  and  fare  wordys  was  interteynyd  in  long  sute. 
1611  Bible  Rom.  xii.  9  Let  loue  be  without  dissimulation. 
1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  213  r  1  Simulation  is  a  Pretence  of 
what  is  not,  and  Dissimulation  a  Concealment  of  what  is. 
1780  Cowper  Table  T.  129  Smooth  Dissimulation,  skilled  to 
grace  A  devil’s  purpose  with  an  angel’s  face.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  238  An  indifferent  master  of  the  tricks  of  dis¬ 
simulation  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this ;  an  act 
of  dissembling.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1384  Chaucer  II.  Fame  11.  179  Moo  dissymulacions  And 
feyned  reparacions.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  13  pe  kyng 
Ezechias  of  verry  Innocency  of  hert  made  a  dissimilation. 
1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda  s  Conq.  E.  Did.  lxiii. 
129  a,  All  those  dissimulations  which  he  did  vse. 

f  c.  Dissimulated  or  disguised  form.  Obs.  rare. 

1671  Milton  P.  R.  1.  497  Satan,  bowing  low  His  gray  dis¬ 
simulation,  disappeared  Into  thin  air  diffused. 

t  2.  A  fanciful  name  for  a  ‘  company  ’  or  flock  of 
small  birds.  Obs. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  a,  A  Dissimulacion  of  breddis. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  311/1  A  flock  of  small  Birds,  or 
a  dissimulation  of  Birds. 

Dissimulative  (disrmhlDtiv),  a.  rare.  [f. 
L.  stem  dissimulat- :  see  Dissimulate  v.  and  -ive.] 
Given  to,  or  characterized  by,  dissimulation. 

1802  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  Myst.  Visit.  IV.  163  Tired  of  the 
dissimulative  life  he  had  been  compelled  to  observe.  1872 
Miss  Bkaddon  R.  A  Insleigh  xv,  The  man  was  past-master 
of  all  dissimulative  arts. 

Dissimulator  (disi-miwDtsj).  Also  6  -our. 
[ad.  L.  dissimulator  a  dissembler,  agent-n.  from 
dissimuldre.  Cf.  mod.F.  dissimulateurl\  One  who 
dissimulates  or  feigns  ;  a  dissembler. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  yX\n.  31  Off  the  falis  fox  dissimvla- 
tour,  Kynd  hes  every  theiff  and  tratour.  1799  Mrs.  J.West 
Tale  of  Times  III.  145  To  drive  the  mean  dissimulator  from 
the  affected  decency  of  deism  into  the  bold  audacity  of 
atheism.  1827  Ld.  Lytton  Pelham  lxvii,  Dissimulator  as  I 
was  to  others,  I  was  like  a  guilty  child  before  the  woman  I 
loved.  186, ^Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  iii. (1880)  45  The  Queen- 
mother,  being  a  profound  dissimulator,  appeared  still  dis¬ 
posed  to  bargain  with  the  Reformed. 

+  Dissi'mule,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-6  dissy-,  5 
dissumule,  -symyl,  dyssymyl(e,  5-6  dyssymul, 
dissymy  1  ve,  6  dis-  dyssimill,  -symell,  Af.-simull, 
-symile,  -semle,  -semmil.  [a.  OF.  dissimule-r 
(14th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  dissimuldre  to  disguise, 
conceal,  dissemble,  f.  dis-,  Dis-  4  +  simuldre  to 
feign,  after  dissimil-is  unlike,  different.  By  de¬ 
velopment  of  b  after  m,  and  vowel  modification,  this 
word  was  gradually  changed  into  Dissemble,  q.v.] 

1.  trails.  To  alter  the  semblance  of  (one’s  feelings, 
actions,  etc.)  so  as  to  conceal  or  deceive ;  to  dis¬ 
guise  under  a  feigned  semblance;  =  Dissemble  v.  i. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  i.  322  His  wo  he  gan  dissimulen 
and  hide.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xvi.  65  They  sholde  doo 
this  couertly,  in  dyssymulyng  their  goyng.  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Hicon  Ixxxii.  254  To  dyssymell  the  matter  vayleth 
not.  a  1557  Mrs.  M.  Basset  tr.  More's  Treat.  Passion  Wks. 
1372/1  Enforsed  either  openly  to  professe  their  beliefe,  or 
falselye  to  dissimull  it.  16  j6  Holland  Sucton.  120  In  part  to 
dissimule  and  palliate  his  weakenesse. 
b.  with  inf.  phrase. 

1388  Wyclif  1  Sam.  x.  27  He  dissymelide  hym  to  here. 
1570  Buchanan  Anc  Admonitioun  Wks.  (1892)  23  People. . 


at  professis  yame  selffis  in  deid,  and  dissimulis  in  word  to 

e  ennemeis  to  God  and  to  justice. 

2.  To  alter  the  outward  appearance  of  (a  person 
or  thing) ;  to  disguise  ;  =  Dissemble  2. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  1.  ii.  14  Wherefore  dyssymylest 
thou  thy  self  lyke  to  the  poure  people.  1548  Gest  Pr. 
Masse  120  A  king  renounceth  to  be  honoun  d  as  a  king 
when  he  dyssymeleth . .hys  personage  and  maiestye  royal  1. 

3.  To  pretend  not  to  see  or  notice ;  to  overlook, 
ignore;  =  Dissemble  3. 

(In  quot.  1450,  perh.  ‘  to  put  any  one  off  without  answering/) 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  100  The  duk,  that  sawe  her 
symplenes,  beganne  to  lawghe  and  dissymyled  her  requeste. 
1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  234  If  he 
suffre  &  dyssymule  ony  grete  euyll  in  his  subgectes.  1537 
Inst.  Chr.  Man  Lvj  b,  They,  .wol  wynke  therat,  and  dissi¬ 
mule  it.  1636  B.  Jonson  Discov.y  Morbixx.  190  So  in  the 
church,  some  errors  may  be  dissimuled  with  Jesse  incon¬ 
venience  then  they  can  be  discover’d. 

b.  intr.  with  withy  in  same  sense. 

1558  Q.  Kennedie  Compcnd.  Tract,  in  IVodr.  Soc.  Misc. 
1844  I.  142  Magistratis  dissimulis..  with  the  faltis  of  the 
subjectis. 

4.  absol.  or  intr .  To  practise  dissimulation  ; 

=  Dissemble  4. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  385  (434)  So  wel  dissimulen  he 
kowde.  c  1386  —  Manciple's  T.  243  Dissimule  as  thou  were 
deef,  if  that  thou  heere  A  Iangler.  1484  Caxton  Curiall  i 
They  that  conne  dyssymyle  ..  use  better  theyr  tyme  in 
courtes  than  the  other  peple.  1513  Douglas  yEncis  iv.  vi. 
21  And  to  dissymill  [ed.  1555  dissemmil]  gif  ony  askit  quhy. 
1624  Brief  Inform.  Affairs  Palatinate  51  Vnto  the  Princes 
.  .he  dissimuled,  and  would  not  be  knowne  of  the  same  con¬ 
ditions. 

b.  const,  with.  (See  also  3  b.) 

1471  Close  Roll  10  Edw.  IV,  31  Mar.,  They  dissimuled 
with  his  said  Highness.  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castan- 
heda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  xxxvi.  86  a,  He  dissimuled  therewith 
onely  to  see  whether.. he  might  lade  there  or  no. 

5.  trans.  To  simulate,  feign;  =  Dissemble  5. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  F  iij  b,  Thou  oughtest  . .  to  make  the  a 
foie  or  to  dyssymylle  folye  in  tyme  and  in  place  whan  the 
thynge  requyreth  it.  1570-1  Act  11  Eliz.  (Bolton  Stat. 
Irel.  (1621)  31 1)  His  demaunds  were  yeelded  to  condition¬ 
ally  that  it  appeare  to  the  world  that  he  ment  faithfully  .. 
which  being  dissimuled  till  the  first  of  May  [etc.]. 

b.  with  subord.  cl.  or  inf.  phr.  —  Dissemble  5  b. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  viii.  (1869)  179  He  taketh 
gladliche  a  fauce  visage,  and  falsliche  dissimuleth  hat  he  is 
a  briht  angel.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xix.  71  Why  is  it  that 
I  dyssymule  to  go  alle  oute  from  my  wyttes?  1553  Eden 
Treat.  Ncwe  Ind.  (Arb.)  36  People,  dissimuling  that  thei 
desired  to  ioyne  frendship  with  the  Spaniardes. 

6.  trails.  To  feign,  invent,  make  up  falsely,  rare. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  314  b/2  An  illusion  or  an  Inuen- 

cion  dissimyled  of  his  brethren  the  Freres. 

117.  In  the  later  Wycliffite  version  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  dissimulare  of  the  Vulgate,  where  the  sense 
of  the  original  is  ‘linger’  and  ‘leave  off,  cease*. 

1388  Wyclif  Gen.  xix.  16  While  he  dissymelide  [1382  hym 
denyinge]  thei  token  his  hond.  —  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13  Saul  dis- 
symylide  [1382  laft]  to  go  out. 

Hence  f  Dissi  muling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  =  Dis¬ 

sembling. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1613  Whiche  I  shal  with  dissi- 
mulynge  amende,  c  1386  —  Sqr.'s  T.  277  Swich  subtil  look- 
yng  and  dissyinulynges.  c  1515  Cocke  LorelVs  B.  (Percy 
Soc.)  11  Dyssymulynge  beggers.  1563  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  749  b, 
His  subtile  practises,  .and  dissimuling  conueiance. 

t  Dissi  muled,  Ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  '.] 

=  Dissembled. 

1.  a.  Concealed  under  a  specious  disguise  ;  dis¬ 
guised.  b.  Feigned,  pretended,  counterfeit. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  41  We  have  ben  deceived  and 
myschevid  thoroughe  suche  dissimuled  trewes.  1533-4^^ 
25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  heading,  Elizabeth  Barton  ..  under 
colour  of  hipocrisie,  dissimuled  sanctite,  and  false  feined 
miracles,  traitorously  intended  to  distroy..the  king.  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V  (an.  39)  186 b,  Brought  up  with  a 
shepperd,  in  poore  habite,  and  dissimuled  behavior.  1585 
T.  Washing  ton  tr.  Nicho lay's  Voy.  1.  xix.  22  b,  That  passe, 
which  his  knavery  and  dissimuled  treason  hadde  wished  for. 
1624  T.  Scott  Belg.  Souldier  24  The  dissimuled  peace  of 
the  Prouinces  with  the  confederate  Princes. 

2.  That  has  assumed  a  disguise ;  false ;  charac¬ 
terized  by  dissimulation. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxvi.  47  Him  followit  mony  freik 
dissymlit,  With  fen3eit  wirdis  quhyte.  1549  Compl,  Scot. 
vii.  71  Thai  haue  schauen  them  self  ingrat,  dissymilit.  ande 
couuardis  in  the  iust  deffens  of  my  veil  fayr.  Ibid.  viii.  74. 

+  Dissi'niuler.  Obs.  Also  4-5 -our,  5  discy- 
rnuler,  6  -ar.  [ME.  dissimulour,  f.  Dissimule  v. 
with  AF.  suffix  -ouu  =  F.  -eur,  subseq.  conformed 
to-ERi.]  =  Dissembler. 

1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  408  O  false  morderour .  .ffalse 
dissimylour.  c  1398  —  Fortune  23,  I  knew  hir  ek  a  fals  dis¬ 
simulour.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  ccxxii.  247  A  fare  speker 
and  great  discymuler.  1526  Tindale  Rom.  Prol.  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  I.  486  Such  hypocrites  and  dissimulars.  1547-8 
Ordre  Commvn.  5  After  the  inaner  of  dissimulers  with  God. 
(1662  Bk.  Com .  Prayer.,  ibid,  dissemblers].  1555  Latimer 
Ser/n.  <$•  Rem.  (1845)  441  If  they  be  very  dissimlrlers. 

t  Dissi 'new,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  ‘  sinew  ’  or  vigour. 

1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vn.  iii,  Great  . . 
Fortune  . .  for  most  part  loosens  and  dissinues  mens  minds. 
1641  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Biondis  Civil  IVarres  i.  i-iii,  Effemi¬ 
nating  the  minde,  and  dissinewing  the  strength. 

t  Di  ssipable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dissipabilis,  f. 
dissipdre  to  Dissipate  ]  That  may  be  dissipated. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1041  A  substance  dissip¬ 
able  and  apt  to  be  dispersed.  1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  1. 
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DISSIPATIVITY. 


23  An  idle  life  doth  make  the  flesh  soft  and  dissipable.  1696 
Whiston  Th .  Earth  1.  (1722)  54  Comets  do  not  wholly  con¬ 
sist  of  Vapours,  exhalations,  or  such  other  dissipable  matter. 
1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm,  Extemp .  237  Condensing  and 
fixing  the  dissipable. 

Hence  f  Dissipabrlity,  capability  of  being  dis¬ 
sipated. 

165^  H.  More  lmmort.  Soul  (1662)  87  Not  onely  the 
fluidity  of  parts,  but  also  their  dissipability. 

Dissipate  (di'siprtt),  v.  [f.  L.  dissipat-  ppl. 
stem  of  dissipare  to  spread  abroad,  scatter,  disperse, 
f.  Dis-  1  +  archaic  vb.  supdre,  sipdre  to  throw, 
throw  about,  scatter.  Cf.  F.  dissipcr  (14th  c.).] 

1.  trans.  To  scatter  ;  to  drive  or  cause  to  go  off 
in  all  directions  ;  to  disperse  (that  which  has  been 
concentrated),  arch. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  V erg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  199  xving  Richerd 
..having  gatherid  a  huge  host,  .because  he  wold  not  dissy- 
pate  his  forces  . .  resolvyd  [etc.],  a  1635  Naunton  Fragm. 
Reg.  (Arb.)  24  She  [Mary]  both  dissipated  and  persecuted 
the  major  part  of  her  Brothers  Councel.  1687  Lond.  Gas. 
No.  2270/6  They  have  pressed  and  dissipated  the  Ships 
Company  . .  about  70  in  number.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  vi.  160 
A  lion.. Springs  o’er  the  fence,  and  dissipates  the  fold.  1822 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Mod.  Gallantry ,  To  pick  up  her  wander¬ 
ing  fruit,  which  some  unlucky  dray  has  just  dissipated. 
1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev .  III.  iv.  v.  (1872)  161  Several  have 
dissipated  themselves,  whithersoever  they  could. 

b.  intr.  (for  rejl. )  To  pass  away  in  all  directions; 
(of  a  company)  to  disperse. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  63  Those  shelves  of 
sand,  which  do  dissipate,  and  are  spent  in  the  sea.  1679 
Lauderdale  Papers  (1885)  III.  xciv.  163  The  officers  of  the 
Dragoones  required  ym  in  the  King's  names  to  Dissipate. 
1704  Addison  Italy  250  Woods  that  enclos’d  the  Lake,  and 
hinder’d  these  noxious  Steams  from  dissipating.  1837  Car¬ 
lyle  Fr.  Rez>.  I.  iv.  iii.  (1872)  114  At  sight  of  the.  .Switzers, 
Saint-Antoine  dissipates  ;  hastily,  in  the  shades  of  dusk. 

•(2.  trans.  To  scatter  in  defeat;  to  disperse  in 
flight,  to  rout.  Ohs. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  lxxv,  The  once  ship-bearing 
Ley,  by  Alfred  slu’ste  in  Three,  To  dissipate  the  Dane 
Fleete.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  11.  Wks.  (1847)  493/1  The 
Legion  . .  quickly  broke  and  dissipated  what  oppos’d  them. 
1745-9  Rep.  Cond.  Sir  J.  Cope  120  Able  to  tell  his  Majesty 
. .  that  you  have  dissipated  a  Rebellion  in  Scotland.  1789 
Cowper  Ann.  Memorab.  6  Chiefs,  whose  single  arm  could 
boast  Prowess  to  dissipate  a  host. 

3.  To  dispel  by  dispersion  or  minute  diffusion 
(mist,  clouds,  etc.);  to  cause  to  disappear  ;  to  dis¬ 
perse  or  ‘  discuss  ’  (humours,  etc). 

1532  More  Confut .  Tindale  Wks.  401/2  They  wil  clerely 
dissipate  and  discusse  the  myst.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II. 
262  The  root  of  marsh  Mallow,  doth  dissipate  and  scatter 
all  gatherings  of  humors  to  an  impostume.  1696  tr.  Du 
Mont's  Voy.  Levant  116,  A  thick  and  black  Smoak  ..was 
dissipated  in  a  Moment.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  0/  Diet 

12  Restoring  as  much  Water  to  the  Blood  as  is  dissipated 

y  the  Heat.  1810  Shelley  Zastrozzi  iv.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I. 
21  The  rays  of  the  lamp  but  partially  dissipated  the  dark¬ 
ness.  1875  LyelVs  Princ.  Geol.  I.  11.  cccxvii.  396  When  the 
acid  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere. 

b . fig.  and  transf.  To  dispel  (care,  fear,  doubt, 
or  anything  compared  to  cloud  or  darkness). 

1691  Hartcliffe  Virtues  165  Such  Companions,  as  shall 
. .  dissipate  our  sorrows  with  their  innocent  Mirth.  1710 
Steele  Tatler  No.  4  p8  [It]  has  dissipated  the  Fears  of 
that  People.  1828  D’ Israeli  Chas.  /,  I.  iv.  78  Cool  shades 
and  exquisite  viands  in  a  moment  dissipated  heat  and 
hunger.  1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic\.  (1833)  103  This  illu¬ 
sion  may  be  dissipated  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  381  To  dissipate  his  melancholy 
by  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace. 

c.  intr .  To  pass  away  by  minute  dispersion  or 
diffusion ;  to  disappear. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  632  The  Spirits  doe  but  weaken  and 
dissipate,  when  they  come  to  the  Aire  and  Sunne.  1640 
Howell  Dodona's  Gr.  (1645)  T38  Libels  neglected  quickly 
find  their  own  graves,  and  disipat  to  ayr.  1758  J.  S.  Le 
Drans  Obser7>.  Surg.  (1771)  239  The  Hardness  sensibly 
dissipated.  1792  Anecd.  IV.  Pitt  I.  xx.  323  In  a  few  weeks 
. .  the  public  prejudice  began  to  dissipate.  1878  B.  Taylor 
Deukalion  1.  ii,  Death  and  decay  are  things  That  dissipate 
beneath  thy  radiant  eye. 

4.  trans.  To  disintegrate  and  reduce  to  atoms, 
dust,  smoke,  or  impalpable  form ;  to  destroy  or 
dissolve  completely,  undo,  annul  (material  or  im¬ 
material  objects). 

c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII ,  45  This  matrimony 
..  ought  not  in  any  wise  to  have  been  dissipated  and  dis¬ 
solved.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  260  Fire  is 
given  to  a  trayne  . .  and  at  length  dissipates  and  blowes  up 
the  detested  Syrian  [an  effigy].  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas. 
Popery  ii.  §  4  (T.)  The  legate  . .  revoked  and  dissipated  all 
former  grants.  1651  Fullers  Abel  Rediv .,  Chytraeus  419 
The  Wars  . .  breaking  forth  . .  the  University  of  Wittenburg 
was  dissipated  by  reason  of  the  same.  1692  Ray  Dissol . 
World  iii.  i.  (1732)  303  Shall  the  Heavens  and  Earth  be 
wholly  dissipated  and  destroyed.  1798  Malthus  Popul. 
(1817)  I.  318  Violent  hurricanes,  by  which  whole  harvests 
are  dissipated.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  iii.  45  The  crater  itself 
was  dissipated  in  the  convulsion. 

b.  intr .  (for  refll)  To  become  disintegrated ;  to 
moulder  to  dust  or  impalpable  atoms. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  i.  33  If  it  gave  over  its 
work  . .  it  would  soon  dissolve,  dissipate  and  corrupt.  1880 
Disraeli  Endym.  ix,  His  whole  position  ..  seemed  to  dis¬ 
solve,  and  dissipate  into  insignificant  fragments. 

5.  trans.  To  scatter  or  consume  wastefully  (money, 
resources,  faculties)  ;  to  waste,  squander. 

1682  Burnet  Rights  Princes  ii.  68  The  Goods  of  the 
Church  might  not  be  dissipated.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng. 


I.  viii.  175  The  prelate  had  dissipated  money  beyond  the 
income  of  his  place.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  lxi.  550 
The  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth  in  romantic  ad¬ 
ventures.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  1.  ii.  He  had  dissipated 
his  small  paternal  inheritance.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage 
99  Rome  could  not  yet  afford  so  to  dissipate  her  energy. 

b.  intr.  (for  refll) 

1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  War.  v.  vi.  §  2.  182  The  Kings 
Treasure  . .  which  by  any  lavishnes  of  an  . .  vnrestrained 
hand  will  soone  dissipate. 

6.  trans.  To  scatter  or  distract  (attention,  thought, 
mental  or  practical  activity)  by  variety  of  objects  ; 
to  fritter  away.  The  opposite  of  to  concentrate. 

1683  Burnet  More's  Utopia  (1684)  191  Their  Priests  think 
that  too  much  light  dissipates  the  thoughts.  1751  Johnson 
Ratnbler  No.  153/4  That  application  which  had  hitherto 
been  dissipated  in  general  knowledge.  1769  Burke  Corr. 
(1844)  I.  182  Various  matters  have  so  dissipated  me  as  to 
hinder  me  from  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  this  object,  c  1790 
Willock  Voy.  285  The  great  variety  . .  deranges  and  dissi¬ 
pates  those  powers,  that  in  a  state  of  nature  have  only  one 
object.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  xii.  (1872)  75  A  gifted 
amiable  being  . .  in  danger  of  dissipating  himself  into  the 
vague.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Dec.  2  Thought  may  be  dis¬ 
sipated  into  a  number  of  apei^us. 

7.  intr.  To  practise  dissipation  ;  to  engage  in 
frivolous  or  (now  usually)  dissolute  pleasures. 

1836  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  II.  274,  I  was  rather  out  of 
spirits,  so  I  dissipated  in  a  glass  of  negus  and  a  biscuit. 
1839  Marryat  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  1.  II.  224  He  dissipates 
awfully.  1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  408  The  place 
is  not  harmless  :  people  go  there  to  dissipate,  and  do  dis¬ 
sipate. 

Hence  Dissipating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1657  Cowley  Dk.  Buckhm .,  In  dissipating  Storms,  and 
routed  Battels  they  Did.  .constant  with  their  Captain  stay. 
1818  G.  S.  Faber  Ho7'ae  Mosaics  I.  214  The  mixed  and  dis¬ 
sipating  society  of  a  palace.  1891  Spectator  Mar.,  The 
education  of  the  day  is  of  a  somewhat  dissipating  type. 

+  Di’ssipate,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dissipdt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  dissipare ;  or  short  for  dissipated :  see 
the  vb.]  =  Dissipated. 

1606  G.  W[oodcockf.]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  Ep.  Ded.  A  iv  a,  So 
dissipate  and  large  Countries,  so  rich  and  populous  Citties. 
1619  Bainbridge  Descr.  Late  Comet  10  The  Sunne  rayes 
were  there alwayes  more  dissipate  then  in  the  Comet.  1715 
Wodro7t>  Corr.  ( 1843)  II.  101  The  best  of  the  rebels’  men 
are  dissipate  and  cut  off.  1765  Petit,  in  Westm.  Gaz. 
28  Dec.  (1894)  8/1  The  means  employed . .  in  our  youth  for  our 
instruction  in  religion  and  virtue  are  wholly  dissipate. 

Dissipated,  ppl ■  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ed  i.] 

1.  Dispersed,  scattered,  dispelled,  wasted,  frittered 
away. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Isa.  xxxiii.  8  The  wayes  are  dissi¬ 
pated,  the  passenger  by  the  path  hath  ceased.  1659  Pear¬ 
son  Creed  (1839)  521  bo  did  they  think  a  resurrection  of 
corrupted,  dissolved,  and  dissipated  bodies,  to  be  .  .  im¬ 
possible.  1683  Howe  Let.  to  Lady  Russell  in  H.  Rogers 
Life  viii.  (1863)  201  To  recollect  ourselves,  and  recover  our 
dissipated  spirits.  ^1711  Ken  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  I.  387  At  the  great  Day  of  all  the  Just,  You  shall 
collect  the  dissipated  L)ust.  1738  Johnson  London  20  Of 
dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Rom.  Forest  (1806)  III.  xix.  195  Adeline  . .  had  now  recol¬ 
lected  her  dissipated  thoughts.  1871  Morley  Voltaire 
(1886)  58  Freedom  of  thinking  was  only  an  empty  watch¬ 
word,  the  name  for  a  dissipated  fashion. 
r[  b.  Devoid  of  concentration. 

1748  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  clxxv.  150  Many  young 
people  are  so  light,  so  dissipated,  and  so  incurious,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  see  what  they  see. 

2.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  dissipation;  dis¬ 
solute. 

1744  Johnson  L.  P.t  Savage  Wks.  1796  X.  400  An 
irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  had  made  him  the 
slave  of  every  passion.  1784  Cowper  Task  iii.  376  Who 
seeks  A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life.  1788  Wesley  Serm. 
Ixxix.  Dissipation ,  King  Charles  the  second,  one  of  the 
most  dissipated  mortals  that  ever  breathed.  1848  C.  Bronte 

J.  Eyre  x,  A  dissipated  young  man.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson 
Sacr.  <$♦  Leg.  Art  11850)  183  Augustine  passed  his  restless 
youth  in  dissipated  pleasures  and  desultory  studies.  .  1865 
Alford  in  Life  (1873)  384  We  are  making  out  a  dissipated 
week  at  the  Macnaughten’s. 

Di’ssipater.  Also  6  -our,  7  -or.  [f!  Dissi¬ 
pate  v.  +  -er1  :  cf.  Y .  dissipat euriftfa  c.  in  Littre), 
L.  dissipdtor  disperser,  destroyer.]  One  who  or  that 
which  dissipates,  disperses,  or  scatters ;  one  that 
squanders  or  wastes. 

1537  Latimer  Serm.  bef.  Convocation  Wks.  I.  35  Be  these 
the  faithful  dispensers  of  goddis  misteries,  and  nat  rather  fals 
dissipatours  of  them  ?  1633  Ames  Agst.  Cerent.  1.  7  Sammay 
and  Hilles,  prophane  dissipators  of  Gods  Law.  1799  W. 
Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVIII.  516  A  dissipater  of  his 
patrimony.  1824  Scott  St.  R onans  xv.  1894  Baring-Gould 
Deserts  S.  France  I.  86  The  atmosphere  when  dry  is  the 
best  . .  dissipater  of  the  noxious  elements. 

Dissipation  (disip^’Jbn).  [ad.  L.  dissipdtidn- 
em ,  n.  of  action  from  dissipare  to  Dissipate.  Cf. 
F.  dissipation  (16th  c.).] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  dissipating  or  dispersing  ;  a 
scattering ;  the  fact  of  being  dispersed ;  dispersed 
condition.  Obs . 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xii.  (R.)  Subuersions  of  empires  & 
kingdoms,  skatterings  and  dissipacions  of  nacions. .  1605 
Shaks.  Lear  1.  ii.  161  Banishment  of  friends,  dissipation  of 
cohorts,  nuptial  breaches.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  598  Foule 
dissipation  follow’d  and  forc’t  rout.  1677  Hale  Prim .  Orig. 
Matt.  11.  iii.  143  Peleg,  in  whose  time  the  famous  dissipation 
of  Mankind  and  distinction  of  Languages  hapned.  1760 
C.  Johnston  Chrysal  (1822)  II.  214  In  this  dissipation  I  fell 
to  the  lot  of  one  of  the  officers. 


b.  Optics.  The  scattering  or  dispersion  of  rays 
of  light.  Circle ,  radius  of  dissipation  :  see  quots. 

1748  Hartley  Obserz'.  Man  1.  ii.  219  Narrow  the  Pupil  of 
the  Eye,  i.  e.  lessen  the  Radius  of  Dissipation.  1753  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.,  Circle  of  Dissipation  ..  is  used  for 
that  circular  space  upon  the  retina,  which  is  taken  up  by 
one  of  the  extreme  pensils  of  rays  issuing  from  an  object  .. 
Radius  of  Dissipation ,  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  Dissipa¬ 
tion.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xvii.  283 
The  circular  spaces  . .  illuminated  by  pencils  of  rays  . .  are 
called  circles  of  dissipation.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  r.  ii. 
22  Produced  by  the  central  rays  falling  in  a  circle  of  dissi¬ 
pation,  before  they  have  come  to  a  focus. 

2.  The  passing  away  or  wasting  of  a  substance, 
or  form  of  energy,  through  continuous  dispersion  or 
diffusion. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  94  The  substance  of  the  whole 
body  hath  a  necessary  diffluence  and  dissipation,  as  well  by 
the  inbred  heate.  .as  also  by  the  outward  aire.  t  1790  Imison 
Sch.  Art  I.  62  In  this  case,  the  dissipation  of  the  electricity 
is  not  so  considerable.  1881  Maxwell  Elect r.  <$■  Magn. 
I.  45  Coulomb  investigated  the  law  of  dissipation.  1881 
Sir  W.  Thomson  in  Nattirc  No.  619.  441  Losing  ..  20  per 
cent  of  this  [energy]  by  the  generation  and  dissipation  of 
heat  through  the  conductor. 
attrib.  1879  Dissipation-function  [see  Dissipativity]. 

3.  Reduction  to  atoms  or  to  an  impalpable  con¬ 
dition  ;  complete  disintegration  or  dissolution. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxv.  §  15  The  dissipation  of 
Idols  . .  they  were  fashioned  of  matter,  subiect  vnto 
corruption,  therefore  to  grinde  them  to  dust  was  easie. 
1647  H.  More  Philos.  Poems ,  Democr.  Platon.  Pref., 
The  dissipation  of  the  whole  frame  of  Nature  into  dis- 
joynted  dust.  #1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  {1660)  315  To 
hear  of  the  least  danger  of  the  dissipation  of  your  Church. 
1680  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  189  An  utter  ruine  and  dissi¬ 
pation  of  this  Idolatrous  City,  a  1711  Ken  Hymnariutn 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  52  Saints  no  Dissipation  fear,  Who  to 
the  Boundless  one  adhere.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iv. 
Wks.  IX.  26  The  dissipation  of  France  into  . .  a  cluster  of 
petty  Republicks.  1875  E.  White  Life  in  Christ  iii.  xxi. 
(1876)  325  Another  attempt  to  reconcile  this  expression  of 
our  Lord  with  the  idea  of  dissipation  of  the  soul. 

4.  Wasteful  expenditure  or  consumption  of 
money,  means,  powers,  faculties,  etc. ;  squander¬ 
ing,  waste. 

1639  T.  Brugis  tr.  Camus'’  Moral  Relat.  351  [Almsgiving] 
must  be  done  fitly  . .  Otherwise  it  were  rather  a  dissipation 
then  a  distribution.  1677  Hale  Prim.  0?ig.  Man.  1.  i.  13 
Means  that  our  Faculties  might  use  without  dissipation, 
distraction,  or  too  great  astonishment,  a  1715  Burnet  O'wu 
Time  (1766)  I.  339  There  had  been  such  a  dissipation  of 
treasure.  1785  Paley  Mor.  Philos,  v.  ix,  Nothing  but 
stupidity  or  the  most  frivolous  dissipation  of  thought.  1893 
W.  Lewin  in  Bookmati  June  85/2  Avoiding  any  wasteful 
dissipation  of  his  powers. 

5.  Distraction  of  the  mental  faculties  or  energies 
from  concentration  on  serious  subjects :  at  first  often 
with  colourless  sense,  as  the  scattering  or  distraction 
of  attention,  or  with  laudatory  sense,  as  the  dispel¬ 
ling  of  melancholy  or  sadness ;  diversion,  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  but  later  implying  the  frittering  away  of 
energies  or  attention  upon  frivolities,  and  thus 
gradually  passing  into  sense  6  ;  also,  with  a  and //., 
a  distraction  ;  a  diversion;  a  frivolous  amusement. 

1733  Swift  Let.  28  May,  I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters 
. .  and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them  by  a  thousand 
avocations  and  dissipations.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  viii.  949 
While  Noise,  and  Dissipation,  comfort  Thee.  1748  Ches¬ 
terf.  Lett.  II.  civ.  55  I  am  going  to  Cheltenham  tomorrow 
.  .for  the  dissipation  and  amusement  of  the  journey.  1759 
Johnson  Rasselas  xi,  Change  of  place. .  inevitably  produces 
dissipation  of  mind.  1768  Beattie  Minstr.  11.  xxvii,  In  the 
giddy  storm  of  dissipation  toss’d.  1788  Wesley  Serm.  lxxix. 
Dissipation  Wks.  1872  VI.  445  We  hear  of  the  still  increas¬ 
ing  dissipations,  .the  word,  .was  hardly  heard  of  fifty  years 
ago.  .And  yet  it  is  so  in  every  one’s  mouth,  that  it  is  already 
worn  threadbare ;  being  one  of  the  cant  words  of  the  day. 
1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Earn.  iv.  60  Nothing  would 
be  of  so  much  service  to  her  spirits,  as  a  little  dissipation. 
1845  S.  Austin  Ranke’s  Hist.  Ref.  v.  ix.  III.  289  He  was 
not  born  for  the  amusements  and  dissipations  of  the  world. 
1876  Ouida  Winter  City  iii.  59  Art  had  remained  with  her 
rather  an  intellectual  dissipation  than  a  tenderness. 

6.  Waste  of  the  moral  and  physical  powers  by 
undue  or  vicious  indulgence  in  pleasure;  intem¬ 
perate,  dissolute,  or  vicious  mode  of  living. 

1784  Cowper  Task  11.  770  A  task  That  bids  defiance  to  the 
united  powers  Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews.  1791 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  L'orest  i,  In  a  few  years  his  fortune 
and  affection  were  equally  lost  in  dissipation.  1837  Dickens 
Pickiu.  P.  ii,  Tupman  was  not  in  a  condition  to  rise,  after 
the  unwonted  dissipation  of  the  previous  night.  1861  M. 
Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  1. 47  Severer  penalties  awaited  drunken¬ 
ness,  dissipation,  or  dicing.  1894  Sir  W.  Gregory  Auto - 
biog.  v.  89  He  died  young,  worn  out  by  dissipation. 

Drssipative,  a.  [f.  L.  dissipat-  ppl.  stem : 
see  Dissipate  v.  and  -ive.]  Tending  to  dissipate, 
having  the  property  of  dissipating. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  v.  147  These  concretes  do 
breathe  out  . .  an  Armoniack,  or  dissipative  scent.  1839-44 
Tupper  Py-overb.  Philos.  (1852)  373  The  dissipative  fashions 
of  society.  1873  H.  Spencer  Stud.  Sociol.  xiii.  324  Certain 
actions  which  go  on  in  the  first  are  cumulative,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  the  second,  dissipative.  1889  Russell  in  Na¬ 
ture  21  Nov.  61  The  apparently  dissipative  action  of  the 
air  on  London  smoke. 

Hence  Dissipativity  (in  Physics ),  a  quantity 
expressing  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  energy :  also 
called  dissipation-function. 

1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  345  [This]  function 
of  the  velocities  . .  has  been  called  by  Lord  Rayleigh  the 
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Dissipation  Function.  We  prefer  to  call  it  Dissipativity. 
It  expresses  the  rate  at  which  the  palpable  energy  of  our 
supposed  cycloidal  system  is  . .  dissipated  away  into  other 
forms  of  energy. 

+  Dissipe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  dissipe-r. ,  or 
ad.  L.  disstp-drei]  =  Dissipate  v.  irons,  and  intr. 

1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  381  The  vaines  of  the  head 
being  opened,  letteth  generation,  because  of  the  animal 
spirits  which  dissipe.  1612  Sylvester  1'anareius,  I  have 
oft  seene  armies  dissiped. 

t  Dissite,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dissit-us  lying  apart, 
f.  Dis-  1  +  situs  placed,  situate,  pa.  pple.  of  sincre 
to  allow,  let,  orig.  (it  is  supposed)  ‘  to  let,  put,  lay, 
or  set  down  ’.]  Situated  apart ;  distant,  remote. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxvi.  xx.  599  They  [Carthaginians] 
had  betaken  themselves  into  their  wintering  harbours  far 
dissite  and  remote  asunder.  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  (1637) 
46  Britaine  . .  Far  dissite  from  this  world  of  ours.  1615 
Chapman  Odyss.  vii.  270  His  natural  land  (Without  more 
toil  or  care,  how  far  hence  dissite  Soever  it  can  be)  he 
may  ascend.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  133  From 
the  brain,  or  parts  more  dissite. 

+  Dissrtuate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  disc-. 
[Dis-  i.]  Removed  from  its  situation  or  site,  dis¬ 
placed.  So  +  Dissituated  ///.  a. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  75  No  Trophy  remaining, 
no  stone  but  discituate.  1623  Cockeram,  Discituated , 
displaced,  ouerturned. 

Disslander,  var.  Disclander,  Obs . 

+  Dissleep,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dis-  7  +  Sleep 
sb .]  trans.  To  rouse  from  sleep,  swoon,  or  death. 

1616  J.  Lane  Cont.  Sgr.'s  T.  x.  Argt.  (1888)  161  Great 
murninge  for  Cambuscans  losse  of  liefe  :  Kinge  Thotobun 
him  wondrouslie  dissleepes. 

Dissociabrlity.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ity.] 

■fl.  The  opposite  of  sociability ;  unsociableness. 
1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  11.  vi,  Universal  prejudice 
had  made  men  regard  a  refusal  of  this  intercommunity  as  the 
most  brutal  of  all  dissociability.  1757  Brett  Friendly  Call  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  12  (L.)  This  dissociability, 
this  dogmatizing,  cruel,  enslaving  principle,  is  that  which 
makes  popery  so  very  dreadful. 

2.  Capability  of  being  dissociated. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Dissociable  (see  below),  a.  [In  sense  i,  f. 
Dis-  10  + Sociable,  app.  after  F.  dissociable  (Mon¬ 
taigne,  1 6th  c.)  in  same  sense;  in  senses  2  and  3, 
f.  L.  dissocidre  to  dissociate :  cf.  L.  dissocidbilis 
that  cannot  be  united.] 

1.  (dissJu'Jab’l)  The  reverse  of  sociable,  not 
companionable,  unsociable. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne ,  There  is  nothing  so  dis-sociable 
and  sociable  as  man,  the  one  for  his  vice,  the  other  for  his 
nature.  1632  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  4)  in.  iv.  1.  ii,  His 
Janisary  Jesuits,  that  dissociable  society.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  3  ?  6  They  came  in  two  by  two.  .matched  in  the 
most  dissociable  Manner,  i860  Chamb .  Jrnl.  XIV.  353 
Our  insular  dissociable  habits. 

2.  That  tends  to  separate  or  dissociate.  [  =  L. 
dissocidbilis  in  active  sense.]  rare. 

1835  Kirby  Hub.  <$•  Inst.  Anint.  I.  ii.  57  The  student  of 
his  own  species  might  be  tempted  sometimes  to  roam,  but 
the  ocean  would  be  truly  dissociable.  [After  Horace’s 
oceano  dissociabili.]  1872  A.  D.  Carlisle  Round  World 
xix.  230  The  mild  Pacific  was  the  only  [ocean]  whose 
‘  dissociable  ’  influence  was  still  unbroken. 

3.  (disJii'pab’l)  Capable  of  being  dissociated ; 
separable. 

1833  G.  Waddington  Hist.  Ch.  xiii.  212  Two  forms  of 
worship  essentially  dissociable.  1853  Fraser  s  Mag.  XLVI  I, 
560  Elements  not  dissociable  by  human  means.  1894  JVestni. 
Gas.  20  Dec.  7/2  Surely  it  is  a  dangerous  tiling  to  say  that 
sport  and  betting  are  not  dissociable. 

Lienee  Disso'ciableness,  unsociableness. 

1866  Carlyle  Re  mi 71. ,  I  Truing  I.  90, 1 .  .had  the  character  of 
morose  dissociableness. 

Dissocial  (diss<?u*Jal),  a.  [f.  Dis-  10  4-  Social 
a.  Cf.  rare  L.  dissocidlis  irreconcilable,  repugnant.] 
The  reverse  of  social ;  disinclined  or  unsuitable  for 
society ;  unsocial. 

1762  Kames  Elem.  Crit.  I.  ii.  65  Where  revenge  flames  so 
high  as  to  have  no  other  aim  than  the  destruction  of  its 
object,  it  is  no  longer  selfish  ;  but  in  opposition  to  a  social 
passion  may  be  termed  dissocial.  Ibid.  91  Hatred  and 
other  dissocial  passions.  1788  Reid  Act.  Powers  v.  vi.  666 
Without  it  man  would  be  the  most  dissocial  animal  God 
has  made.  1825  Carlyle  Schiller  Misc.  (1872)  III.  91  His 
habits,  .though  far  from  dissocial,  were  solitary. 

Hence  DissociaTity  (diss0»Ji|£e  lili),  the  quality 
of  being  dissocial ;  Dissocialize  v.y  to  render 
dissocial. 

1804  Southey  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  210  Let  us  examine  their 
practice,  its  dissocializing  character  [etc.].  1811  T.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  167  Why  should  we  be  dissocialized 
by  mere  differences  in  opinion  V  1825  Carlyle  Schiller 
Misc.  (1872)  III.  82  Self-seclnsion,  dissociality  and  even 
positive  misanthropy.  1826  Southey  Lett,  to  Butler  405 
Decrees  of  the  most  dissocializing  and  inhuman  character. 

Dissociant  (dis<?u*pant).  [ad.  L.  dissociant-em , 
pres.  pple.  of  dissocidre  to  Dissociate.]  (See  quot.) 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  Dissociants,  a  term  applied  in  Micro¬ 
scopy  to  those  agents  which  have  the  power  to  loosen  the 
texture  and  to  separate  the  elements  of  the  structures  which 
are  placed  in  them,  such  as  ‘  Muller’s  solution.’ 

Dissociate,///.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dissociat-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  dissocidre  :  see  next.]  =  Dissociated. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  John  xiv.  (R.)  You.  .whom 
I  wil  not  suffre  to  be  dissociate  or  disseuered  from  me. 
1815  Shelley  Pr.  Whs.  (1888)  II.  193  Neither  the  dream 


could  be  dissociate  from  the  landscape,  nor  the  landscape 
from  the  dream.  1895  Daily  News  1  Feb.  7/5  Nitrogen 
existed  partly  in  an  ‘  allotropic*  or  in  a  ‘  dissociate  ’  form. 

t  b.  Astrol.  (see  quot.). 

1819  Jas.  Wilson  Diet.  Astrol. ,  Dissociate  signs,  those 
that  by  being  1  or  5  signs  distant,  have  no  aspect  to  each 
other :  thus  y  is  dissociate  with  ,  fj  ,  Tl)),  and  11]  . 

Dissociate  (disJHjq^t),  v.  [f.  L.  dissociat- 
ppl.  stem  of  dissocidre  to  separate  from  fellowship, 
f.  Dis-  1  -f  socidre  to  join  together,  associate :  cf. 
prec.,  and  see  -ate  3  6.] 

1.  trans .  To  cut  off  from  association  or  society; 
to  sever,  disunite,  sunder.  Const,  from, 

1623  Cockeram,  Dissociate,  to  separate.  1628  Feltiiam 
Resolves  11.  xxxvi,  Grief.,  does  dissociate  man,  and  sends 
him  with  beasts  to  the  lonelinesse  of  unpathed  desarts. 
1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  296  These  Earths  mix  in 
with  it  [the  Bile]  and  dissociate  it.  1768  74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  313  Our  very  wants  and  desires,  which  first  bring 
11s  together,  have  a  tendency  likewise  to  dissociate  us.  1863 
Miss  Braddon  Eleanors  Vid.  II.  iv.  54  Eleanor  Vane 
could  not  dissociate  the  two  images.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  vi.  §  4.  303  It  was  the  first  time  ..  that  religion  had 
formally  dissociated  itself  from  the  ambition  of  princes  and 
the  horrors  of  war.  1888  Lowell  Pr.  Whs.  (1890)  VI.  201 
Done  only  by  men  dissociated  from  the  interests  of  party. 

b.  Chem.  To  separate  the  elements  of  (a  com¬ 
pound),  spec,  by  heat:  see  Dissociation  2. 

1869  C.  A.  Joy  in  Scientific  Opinion  No.  58.  571/1  A  part 
of  the  vapour  of  water  is  decomposed  spontaneously  or  dis¬ 
sociated  in  the  tube  of  porous  clay.  Ibid.  571/2  ,  At  the 
temperature  of  the  fusion  of  silver,  water  is  dissociated  and 
no  longer  exists  as  water.  1880  Clemf.nshaw  Warts’  A  tom. 
Th.  1 15  The  vapour  of  calomel  is  dissociated  at  the  high 
temperature  at  which  its  density  is  taken. 

2.  intr.  (for  refi.)  To  withdraw  from  association, 
cease  to  associate. 

1866  Maurice  Worhm.  Franchise  237  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  dissociate,  to  separate,  of  which  each  man  becomes 
very  conscious,  in  whatever  circle  he  finds  himself. 

Hence  Dissociated,  Dissociating///,  adjs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dissocie,  dissociated;  separated  or  severed. 
a  1691  Boyle  Whs.  I.  373  (R.)  The  dissociating  action 
even  of  the  gentlest  fire,  upon  a  concrete.  1882  Siemens 
Neva  Theory  of  Sun  in  19  Cent.  April,  An  inflowing  stream 
of  dissociated  vapours.  1885  Cray  Lett.  (1893)  776  In  their 
limited  hut  dissociated  habitats. 

Dissociation  (dis^iJVi-Jan,  -si,t7i jon).  [ad. 
L.  dissocidtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  dissocidre  to  Dis¬ 
sociate  :  cf.  F.  dissociation  (16th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  The  action  of  dissociating  or  the  condition  of 
being  dissociated ;  severance  ;  division ;  disunion. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Dissociation,  a  dissociation  ;.  .separation  of 
fellowship.  1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  4  The 
Brittaines  vnderstanding  the  misery  of  their  dissociation. 
1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  88  Associations  and  Leagues;  which 
commonly  . .  turne  to  Dissociations  and  Diuisions.  1790 
Burke  Fr.Rev.  276  It  will  add  infinitely  to  the  dissociation, 
distraction,  and  confusion  of  these  confederate  republics. 
1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  1.  141  The  association  or  dis¬ 
sociation  of  one  feeling  from  another. 

2.  Chem.  The  direct  separation  of  compound 
substances  into  their  primary  elements,  or  into  less 
complex  compounds  ;  decomposition,  spec,  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Hence  dissociation-point ,  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  such  decomposition  takes  place. 

Applied  usually  to  the  separation  of  a  compound  into  its 
elements  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  substance  which  breaks  up  the  combination  by  its 
greater  chemical  affinity  for  one  of  the  elements  ;  hut  some¬ 
times  restricted  to  such  a  partial  separation  of  the  elements, 
that  they  reunite  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  below  the 
dissociation-point.  Others  have  used  it  in  the  wider  etymo¬ 
logical  sense  of  direct  separation  of  elements  by  any  force, 
and  applied  Thermolysis  to  dissociation  by  heat,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  Electrolysis  or  decomposition  by  electricity. 

1 1857  Nov.  23  H.  Ste.  Claire  Deville  in  Journal  de 
1'Institnt  {title),  De  la  dissociation,  ou  decomposition 
spontanee  des  corps,  sous  l’influence  de  la  chaleur.]  1869 
C.  A.  Joy  in  Scientific  Opinion  (article),  On  Dissociation. 
1872-5  Watts  Did.  Chem.  VII.  636  As  ‘Dissociation’ 
might  be  applied  equally  well  to  the  separation  of  a  mass 
into  its  constituent  particles  . .  by  any  other  means,  Mohr 
proposes  to  replace  it  by  the  more  specific  term  ‘  Thermo¬ 
lysis’.  1874  Grove Co?'r.  Phys.  Forces  led.  6)  52  The  term 
‘  dissociation  *  has  been  applied  ..  to  other  cases  in  which 
heat  separates  the  constituents  of  a  substance  without  any 
of  them  combining  with  another  body.  1880  Times  1  Dec. 
10  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  continues  his  researches  on  dis¬ 
sociation,  as  indicated  in  solar  outbursts.  1880  Nature 
XXI.  445  The  term  dissociation-point  is  justified  by  analogy 
with  the  terms  boiling-point  and  melting-point. 

Dissociative  (dis^ •* •Ji.etiv) ,  a.  [f.  Dissociate 
v.  +  -iv e.]  Tending  to  dissociate  ;  spec,  in  Chem. 
causing  dissociation  or  direct  decomposition. 

1882  Edin.  Rev.  July  53  The  resolution  of  carbonic  acid 
into  its  elements  . .  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  instances  of 
this  transformation  of  solar  radiation  into  dissociative  ac¬ 
tion.  Ibid.  54  Their  dissociative  power  . .  dependent  upon 
their  being  made  of  compound  molecules. 

t  Dissocrety.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  9.]  The 
opposite  of  companionship  ;  mutual  aversion. 

1602  W.  Watson  Quodlib.  Kclig.  $  State  104  So  vertue 
and  vice  hauing  such  a  dissocietie. 

Dissocioscope  (discu'Jicskcp).  Chem.  [a. 
F.  dissocioscope,  f.  L.  dissocidre  to  Dissociate  c 
-SCOPE.]  (See  quot.) 

1881  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  xL  343  Apparatus  for  showing  the 
Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Salts.  By  D.  Tommasi  . .  This 
apparatus,  to  which  the  author  gives  the  name  ‘  dissocio¬ 
scope',  consists  [etc.]. 


Dissolation,  obs.  var.  of  Desolation. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret .,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  192  His 
dissolacion  radir  J?an  his  consolacioun  he  seth. 

J*  Disscrlogy.  Obs.  rare~~°.  [ad.  Gr.  Sumo- 
\oyia  repetition,  f.  StVtros  double  +  A070J  word.] 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dissology,  the  speech  of  two. 

Dissolubility  (dis^lwbrliti).  [f.  next  4-  -ity  ; 
in  mod.F.  dissolubililt!.\  The  quality  of  being 
dissoluble  ;  capability  of  being  dissolved ;  +  solu¬ 
bility  in  a  liquid  {obs.). 

i6u  Florio,  Dissolubilita,  a  dissolubility.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  iii.  84  From  the  dissolubility  of  their 
parts.  1733  Chf.yne  Eng.  Malady  1.  v.  §  4  (1734)  40 
Mineral.  .Salt,  .with  its  Dissolubility  in  Water.  1865  Ch. 
Times  12  Aug.  252/3  The  theological  objection  to  the  dis¬ 
solubility  of  marriage. 

Dissoluble  (drs^wb’l,  disp  liwb’l),  a.  [ad.L. 
dissolubil-is  that  may  be  dissolved,  f.  dissolvcre  to 
Dissolve:  cf.  F,  dissoluble  (14th  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
Darm.).]  Capable  of  being  dissolved. 

I.  Capable  of  being  separated  into  elements  or 
atoms  ;  decomposable,  disintegrate ;  capable  of 
being  destroyed  by  complete  decomposition. 

1534  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1285/1  The  body  being 
made  of  the  earth,  and  mixte  wyth  other  elementes,  was  of 
nature  dyssoluble  and  mortall.  1665  Hooke  Microgr .  105 
Volatil  sulphureous  parts  of  dissoluble  or  combustible  bodies. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  314  Making  the  soul 
compounded,  dissoluble,  and  perishable.  1839  J.  H.  New¬ 
man  Par.  Serm.  IV.  xii.  218  That  which  is  material  is 
dissoluble.  1868  Tennyson  Lucretius  115  How  then  should 
the  Gods  Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble? 

f  2.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  liquid  ;  so¬ 
luble.  Obs . 

1641  French  Distill,  v.  (1651)  165  The  water  ..  carryeth 
along  with  it  some  of  the  dissoluble  parts  of  the  mine.  1769 
E.  Bancroft  Guiana  74  A  yellowish  gum,  dissoluble  in  an 
aqueous  menstruum.  1809  Pearson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX. 
339  That  the  whole  of  this  oxide  is  not  dissoluble  in  the  acid. 

3.  Of  a  chain,  knot,  or  anything  that  binds : 
Capable  of  being  loosened  or  unfastened  (see  Dis¬ 
solve  5)  ;  usually  fig .  of  a  ‘tie’,  connexion,  etc.; 
Capable  of  being  undone  (see  Dissolve  10). 

c  1600  Swinburne  Spousals  (1686)  225  The  same  Spousals 
were,  .dissoluble  by  occasion  of  Fornication,  a  1639  Mar- 
mion  Antiquary  1.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  205  If  I  stand  link'd 
unto  you,  The  Gordian  knot  were  less  dissoluble.  1645 
Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  170  That  Mariage  is  indissoluble, 
is  not  Catholickly  true ;  wee  know  it  dissoluble  for  Adultery. 
1803  Wordsw.  Depart,  fr.  Grasmere  2  The  gentlest  Shade 
that  walked  Elysian  plains  Might  sometimes  covet  dis¬ 
soluble  chains.  1878  Seeley  Stein  I.  209  The  connexion  of 
Austria  with  Germany  was.  .far  less  easily  dissoluble. 

4.  That  may  be  dissolved,  as  an  assembly  or 
society. 

1642  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  v.  §  289  Did  not  the  people 
that  sent  them  look  upon  them  as  a  body  but  temporary, 
and  dissoluble  [ed.  3702  dissolvable]  at  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  ? 

+  Dissolubleness.  Obs.  [f.  prec;  +  -ness  ] 
The  quality  of  being  dissoluble  ;  solubility. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  108  This  Petrify’d  substance  ..  was 
differing  from  Wood  . .  Fifthly,  in  its  dissolubleness ;  for 
putting  some  drops  of  distill’d  Vinegar  upon  the  Stone,  I 
found  it  . .  to  yield . .  Bubbles.  1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  «$■ 
Qual.  11.  vii.  244  It  acquir’d  Dissolublenesse  in  Aqua  fortis. 

Dissolute  (drsol'wt),  a.  {sb.)  [ad.  L.  dissolut - 
us  loose,  disconnected,  pa.  pple.  of  dissolvere  to 
loosen,  disunite,  Dissolve  ;  cf.  F.  dissolu . 

The  appearance  of  the  senses  in  Eng.  does  not  correspond 
with  their  original  development  in  Latin.] 

I I.  Having  their  connexion  or  union  dissolved  ; 
disconnected,  disjoined,  disunited.  Obs. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  C  j,  Nature  . . 
wyl  nat  leue  them  [membres  sparmatyf]  thus  dyssolute,  re- 
ioyneth  and  knytteth  them  the  best  that  she  may.  1578 
Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  3  It  were  requisite,  that  the.. hones 
should  neither  he  dissolute  and  unioyned,  nor  yet  altogether 
whole,  and  continuall.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath .  in.  xlii.  278 
The  part  excommunicated  is  no  longer  a  Church,  but  a  dis¬ 
solute  number  of  individuall  persons.  1651  —  Govt.  <$-  Soc. 
vii.  §  10.  107  It  is  no  longer  a  Court,  or  one  Person,  but  a 
dissolute  multitude  without  any  supreme  power. 

J  2.  Relaxed,  enfeebled,  weak ;  wanting  consist¬ 
ence  or  firmness  of  texture  or  temperament.  Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  hi.  xlv,  But  I  be  holpen  of  & 
inwardly  enformed,  I  am  made  all  leuke  &  dissolute.  1577 
Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  188  You  loose  hands,  and 
dissolute  knees,  ye  shall  be  strengthened.  1607  Topskll 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  345  The  flesh  of  the  Alzaho  . .  is  of  a 
slender  and  dissolute  substance.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc. 
Compit.  iv.  120  This  lax  and  dissolute  consistency  [of  the 
blood] . . makes  it  apt  to  dissolve  into  Serum.  1816  Coleridge 
Slatesm.  Man.  354  Vital  warmth  . .  relaxing  the  rigid,  con¬ 
solidating  the  dissolute,  and  giving  cohesion  to  that  which 
is  about  to  sink  down. 

f  3.  Having  the  energies,  attention,  etc.  relaxed  ; 
wanting  firmness,  strictness,  or  assiduity ;  loose, 
lax,  slack,  careless,  negligent,  remiss.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Proz>.  xix.  15  Slouthe  sendeth  in  slep  ;  and  a 
dissolut  [1388  negligent]  soule  shal  hungre.  t  1430  Lydg. 
Minor  P.  (1840)245  (Matz.)  Now  passyng  besy,  now  dis¬ 
solut,  now  ydil.  1574  Whitgift  Def.  Auusw.  iii.  Wks.  1851 
I.  330  Neither  the  law  was  then  cruel,  neither  yet  the  gospel 
is  now  dissolute  for  the  greatness  of  forgiveness.  1589 
Hakluyt  Voy.  188  Through  meere  dissolute  negligence  shee 
[a  ship]  perished  on  a  sand.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxxii. 

§  18  To  temper  the  minde,  lest  contrarie  affection  comming 
in  place  should  make  it  too  profuse  and  dissolute.  •  1619 
W.  Sclater  Exp.  1  Thess.  (1630)  459  Alas,  how  cold .  are  our 
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affections  often?  How  dissolute  our  practice?  How  dull 
our  memory  ?  - 

f  4.  Unrestrained  in  behaviour  or  deportment ; 
not  subject  to  proper  restraint;  loose,  wanton.  (In 
quot.  1620,  Wasteful,  lavish.)  Obs.  (exc.  as  in¬ 
volved  in  5). 

c  1460  Stans  Puer  20  (MS.  Hcirl '.  2251)  in  Babees  Bk\  26 
With  dissolute  [MS.  Lamb .  wantowne]  laughters  do  thow 
non  offence  To-fore  thy  souerayn.  1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  99  b,What  cause  hast  yu  to  be  so  dissolute  &  mery  ? 
1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  117  This  cattell  is 
foolish  and  dissolute,  easie  to  stray  abroad  hither  and 
thither,  contrarie  vnto  sheepe,  which  keepe  together.  1620 
Shelton  Doti  Quixote  11.  iv,  A  great  deal  of  Goods  . .  of  all 
which  the  young  man  remained  a  dissolute  Lord.  1652 
Needham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  45  A  rude  sort  of  men,  with¬ 
out  Laws,  without  Government,  free  and  dissolute  [liberum 
alqne  soluium].  1713  Berkeley  Guardian  No.  3  f  1  It  is  a 
certain  Characteristick  of  a  dissolute  and  ungoverned  mind 
to  rail  or  speak  disrespectfully  of  them. 

*  b.  Careless  or  lawless  in  style.  Now  rare. 

1566  T.  Stapleton  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  Epist. ,  Your  maner 
of  writing  is  . .  so  Dissolut  Loose  and  Negligent.  1619  W. 
Sclater  Exp.  1  These.  (1630)  559  Either  hee  is  too  profound, 
or  too  plaine  . .  too  dissolute,  or  too  exact.  1718  Prior 
Solomon  Pref.,  Heroic  with  continued  rhyme  ,.  was  found 
too  dissolute  and  wild.  1771  H.  Walpole  Vcrtues  Anecd. 
Paint.  IV.  i.  (R.)  A  loose,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  a  dis¬ 
solute  kind  of  painting.  1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I. 
xvii.  184  The  dissolute  dulness  of  English  Flamboyant. 

5.  That  has  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  morality 
and  virtue  ;  lax  in  morals,  loose-living  ;  licentious, 
profligate,  debauched.  (Of  persons,  their  actions, 
etc.)  The  current  sense. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Wcrburge  1.  28  Dyssolute  man  folow- 
yng  sensualyte.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  (an.  2)  32  b, 
A  woman  geven  to  carnall  affection,  and  dissolute  livinge. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  in.  iii.  204  Wee  will  yet  haue  more 
trickes  with  Falstaffe  :  his  dissolute  disease  will  scarse  obey 
this  medicine.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  ii.  150  Belial,  the  dis- 
solutest  Spirit  that  fell,  The  sensualest,  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  Incubus.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II. 
15  The  many  untimely  deaths  occasioned  by  a  dissolute 
course  of  life.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  1.  267  The 
nobles  were  as  lawless  and  dissolute  at  home  as  they  were 
greedy  and  cruel  abroad. 

B.  sb.  A  dissolute  person,  a  profligate,  rare. 

1608  Day  Hum.  out  of  Br.  iv.  iii,  Did  your  euer  conuerse 
with  a  more  straunger  dissolute  ?  1824  Landor  Whs.  (1846) 
1. 177/2  Half  the  dissolutes  in  the  parish.  1838  Southey/W/T 
Pilgrim.  11.  iii.  x.  note,  The  homely  but  scriptural  appella¬ 
tion  . .  has  been  delicately  softened  down  . .  Helen  Maria 
Williams  names  her  [Ch.  of  Rome]  the  Dissolute  of  Babylon. 

U  There  are  many  instances  of  dissohite  for  deso¬ 
late  (t  dissolate) ,  mostly  scribal  or  typographical 
errors,  sometimes  perh.  owing  to  actual  confusion. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvi.  i,  A  place  of  dissolute 
darkenes.  1612  Brerewood  Lang.  4-  Relig.  x.  83  Greece. . 
more  dissolute  then  any  region  of  Europe  subject  to  the 
Turk.  1834  T.  Crofton  Croker  Fairy  Leg.  S.  Irel.  135 
I  got  ashore,  somehow  or  other  . .  upon  a  dissolute  island. 

+  Drssolute,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dissolute  a.] 
trans.  To  render  dissolute. 

1679  Prance  Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  29  The  ready  way 
to  new-mould  a  Nation,  is,  first  to  dissolute  and  debauch  it. 

t  Drssoluted,  ppL  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  disso - 
lut-us  (see  Dissolute  a.)  +  -ed.]  a.  Dissolved, 
b.  Loosened,  unfastened,  loose. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  69  a,  Protesting 
that  al  inueterate  malice  and  displeasure,  which  hee  had 
against  him .  .was  now  dissoluted.  a  1770  Smart  Temple  of 
Dulness  (R.)  Mad  Mathesis  ;  her  feet  all  bare,  Ungirt,  un- 
trimm’d,  with  dissoluted  hair. 

Dissolutely,  adv.  [f.  Dissolute  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dissolute  manner. 

f  1.  Loosely,  slackly ;  carelessly,  negligently ; 
recklessly.  Obs. 

1553  Brende  Quintus  Curtins  fol.  285  (R.)  [They]  mer- 
ueiled  . .  yfc  he  durst  go  so  dissolutelye  amonges  those 
nacions  . .  the  barbarous  people  reputinge  his  rashenes,  for 
an  assured  confidence.  1560  Becon  NeiuCatech.  iv.  Prayer 
Wks.  376  We  nede  not  to  come  slackely  and  dissolutly,  but 
rather  diligently  &  earnestly  vnto  prayer.  1606  Holland 
Sue  tan.  19  Sulla  . .  admonished  the  nobles  oftentimes,  To 
beware  of  the  boy  that  went  girded  so  dissolutely.  1736 
Butler  Anal.  11.  314  Dissolutely  to  neglect  their  own  greater 
Good,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  lesser  Gratification. 

f  2.  Unrestrainedly,  lavishly.  Obs. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  Pref.,  They,  .thynke  that 
God  is  not  rightly  worshypped,  vnlesse  altogether  they  be 
dissolutely  set  out  with  exquisite  gorgeousnesse,  or  rather 
with  outragious  excesse.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesic  111. 
xxiv,  (Arb.)  297,  I  haue  seene  forraine  Embassadours  in  the 
Queenes  presence  laugh  so  dissolutely.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen. 
IF,  1.  ii.  39  A  Purse  of  Gold  most  resolutely  snatch’d  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  and  mpst  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  Morning. 

3.  In  a  profligate  manner ;  licentiously ;  in  dis¬ 
sipation  and  debauchery. 

1550  Crowley  Last  Trump.  619  To  lyue.  .dissolutly,  thou 
shouldste  be  vnto  them  offence.  1611  Bible  Wisd.  xii.  23 
Men  haue  . .  liued  dissolutely  and  vnrighteously.  1711 
Strype  Parker  2x1.  1563  11.  xvii,  The  queen’s  subjects  lived 
dissolutely,  vainly  and  luxuriously.  1859  Tennyson  Enid 
1124  Roisterers,  Femininely  fair  and  dissolutely  pale. 

Dissoluteness,  [f.  as  prec.  p-NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  dissolute  (in  various  senses). 

f  1.  Remissness,  negligence,  carelessness.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  97  She  chargeth  Anthonie 
with  dissolutenesse  in  duetie.  Ibid.  356  This  our  dissolute- 
nesse  and  negligence.  1619  W.  Sclater  Exp.  1  T/iess.  (1630) 
558  Our  dissoluteness  hath  beene  too  palpable,  in  praying 
God’s  blessing  vpon  our  endeuours. 
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+  2.  Absence  or  abandonment  of  restraint ;  wan¬ 
tonness,  excess,  extravagance.  Obs. 

1580  J.  Hatcher  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  32  ?iotc , 
Which  requireth  rather  diligence  in  study,  then  dissolute¬ 
ness  in  plays.  1667  Marvell Corr.  cciii.Wks.  1872-5  II.  401 
The  dissoluteness  of  grief,  the  prodigality  of  sorrow.  1690 
Norris  Beatitudes  (1692)  51  All  manner  of  odd  Postures  and 
Gestures  up  to  the  height  of  an  Antick  Dissoluteness. 

3.  Looseness  of  manners  and  morals  ;  licentious¬ 
ness,  profligacy. 

*549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rev.  viii.  (R.)  A  . . 
whyppe,  whiche  shoulde  scourge  and  punyshe  the  christen- 
dome  fallyng  into  synne  and  dyssolutenes.  1603  Florio 
Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  244  The  dissolutenesse  of  the  Pre¬ 
lates  and  people  of  those  dayes.  1729  Shelvocke  A  rtillery 
ill.  170  People  who  would  spend  their  lives  in  Debauchery 
and  Dissoluteness.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  456  The 
most  dissolute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  emancipated  precisian. 

Dissolution  (disobzrjan).  [In  some  senses 
a.  F.  dissolutio?i  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  in  others 
ad.  L.  dissolut  ion- em,  n.  of  action  from  dissolvere 
to  break  up,  Dissolve.]  The  action  of  dissolving 
or  fact  of  being  dissolved,  in  various  senses  of  thevb. 

1.  Separation  into  parts  or  constituent  elements ; 
reduction  of  any  body  or  mass  to  elements  or 
atoms  ;  destruction  of  the  existing  condition  ;  dis¬ 
integration,  decomposition. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.R.  xix.  xlvii.  (1495)  890  Though 
bytter  thynges  haue  lesse  hete  than  sharpe  thynges  of 
sauour  yet  it  makith  more  dissolucion  and  departynge  in 
the  tonge.  1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  iii.  xiv.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  142  Ells  shall  no  kyndly  Dyssolucyon  be.  Nor  Putry- 
fyyng  shall  thou  nonesee.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  163 
A  hereditarie  lepresie  in  a  mans  bodie  is  vncurable  without 
the  dissolution  of  the  whole.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  459 
When  this  worlds  dissolution  shall  be  ripe.  1736  Butler 
Anal.  1.  i.  21  The  dissolution  of  flesh,  skin  and  bones.  1829 
Scott  Anne  of  G.  xxxiii,  The  vault  where  the  long-de¬ 
scended  Counts  of  Provence  awaited  dissolution.  1862  If. 
Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  xii.  §  97  Dissolution  is  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  motion  and  concomitant  disintegration  of  matter. 

b.  In  a  theory  of  disease,  opposed  to  evolution. 

1883  Hughlings  Jackson  cited  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1894 
—  Factors  of  Insanities  3,  I  have  often  urged  that  for  the 
scientific  study  of  maladies  of  the  Nervous  System,  we 
should  investigate  them  as  Dissolutions  (reversals  of  Evo¬ 
lution)  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  nervous  system.  Ibid.  8 
Studying  insanities  as  Dissolutions—  as  reversals  of  evolution 
— of  the  highest  cerebral  centres. 

2.  The  reduction  of  a  substance  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  form;  liquefaction.  Now  only  the  melting 
into  water  or  the  like ;  formerly,  also,  =  fusion. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iii.  v.  118  A  man  of  my  Kidney. . 
that  am  as  subiect  to  heate  as  butter  . .  A  man  of  continuall 
dissolution,  and  thaw.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  291  Metals 
give  Orient  and  fine  Colours  in  Dissolution,  a  1661  Fuller 
Worthies  (1840)  I.  221  It  happened  in  the  year  1657,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  great  snow.  1779  J.  Moore  View 
Soc.  Fr.  (1789)  I.  xxvi.  212  The  rays  of  the  sun  . .  occasion 
an  unequal  dissolution  of  the  ice.  1802  Acerbi  Trav.  I.  396 
Inundations,  .caused  by  the  dissolution  of  the  ice  and  snow. 

f  b.  Of  the  blood  :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl .,  Dissolution  of  the  blood  is  an 
affection  of  that  humour,  directly  opposite  to  coagulation. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dissolution,  .formerly  applied  by  the 
humoral  physicians  to  a  diminution  of  consistence  of  t-he 
blood. 

3.  The  process  of  dissolving  or  condition  of  being 
dissolved  in  a  liquid  ;  solution.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

[1558  see  b.]  1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  10  Dissolution , 
is  the  turning  of  bodies  into  a  liquor  by  the  addition  of  some 
humidity.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  iv.  (1732)  54  The  Dis¬ 
solution  of  salt  or  sugar  in  water.  1707  Curios,  hi  Hush.  $ 
Gard.  166  Aqua  Fortis  is  the  best  for  the  Dissolution  of 
Metals.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  vii,  Allowing  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  sugar. 

+  b.  earner.  The  result  of  this;  the  liquid  with 
what  is  dissolved  in  it ;  a  solution.  Obs. 

1558-68  Warde  tr.  Alexis’  Seer.  5  a,  To  make  a  natural! 
dissolution  of  fine  gold  ;  and  when  you  will  take  of  it,  take 
two  parts  of  the  said  licor,  and  one  part  of  the  dissolution  of 
ye  gold.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  789  Dissolue  the  Iron  in  the 
Aqua  Fortis:  And  weigh  the  Dissolution.  1707  Curios,  in 
Hush,  y  Gard.  304  Dissolve  it  in.  .Spirit  of  Nitre  :  set  the 
dissolution  to  evaporate. 

+  4.  Hurtful  relaxation,  softening,  or  weakening  ; 
enfeeblement.  Obs. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xv.  163  For  the  grete  distresse  of 
the  hete  . .  for  the  gret  dissolucioun  of  the  Body.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  II.  288  The  decoction.. helpeth  the  feeble- 
nesse  and  dissolution  of  the  sinewes.  1620  Venner  Via 
Recta  viii.  166  Dolorous  Gouts  . .  tortures  and  dissolutions 
of  the  limmes.  1651  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  ii.  §  1 
A  longing  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution  of  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  and  makes  it  loose,  soft,  and  wandering. 
1683  Burnet  tr.  More's  Utopia  122  There  must  follow  a  Dis¬ 
solution  of  Justice,  the  chief  Sinew  of  Society. 

5.  The  condition  of  being  loose  from  due  re¬ 
straint  ;  f  excess,  extravagance  (obs.) ;  laxity  of 
behaviour  or  morals ;  dissolute  living,  dissolute¬ 
ness  (arch!). 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4901  It  [youthe]  ledith  man  now  up  now 
doun  In  mochel  dissolucioun.  1482  M onk  of  Evesham  (Arb.) 
88  Them  whiche  wastyn  the  jodys  of  the  holy  chyrche 
wherby  they  were  made  ryche  in  dyssolucyon  of  clothyng, 
in  voluptuous  metys  and  pompys  of  the  world.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per -f.  (W.  deW.  1531)  85  b,  Flye  dissolucyon  &  wantonnesse. 
1553  Becon  Reliqucs  of  Rome  (1563)  162*  They  for  their 
vnthankefulnesse  &  dissolution  of  lyfe,  were  depriued  of  the 
holy  communion.  1647  Power  of  Keys  Pref.  2  Wickednesse 
pnd  dissolution  of  manners  was  to  he  lookt  on  as  the  only 


heresy.  1651  J.  Taylor  Holy  Living  ii.  §  1  These  tamed 
his  youthful  aptnesses  to  dissolution.  1707  Norris  Treat. 
Humility  vi.  271  Nothing  more  betrays.,  dissolution  of 
thought,  .than  a  vain  foppish  dress.  1866  Cornk.  Mag.  Nov. 
634  After  the  general  peace  of  1814,  dissolution  began  to 
decrease  in  high  places. 

+  b.  with  pi.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  dissolute 
act  or  practice  ;  an  extravagance  or  excess.  Obs. 

C1430  Lydg.  Bochas  (1558)  11.  xv.  1  Fleshly  lustes  and  dis¬ 
solutions.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  150  b/i  Lerne  to  he  stylle 
&  teschewe  all  dissolucions,  1490  —  Eneydos  vi.  23  He 
sheweth  the  dyssolucyons  and  peruerse  condycyons  that 
ben  in  the  sexe  femynyne.  1579  Tomson  Calvins  Serm. 
Tim.  130/2  That,  .all  dissolutions,  vile  and  wicked  actes  be 
suppressed.  1651-3  J  er.  Taylor  Serm.  for  Year,  Of  Godly 
Pear  ill.  (1678)  61  Restraint  of  gaieties  and  dissolutions. 

6.  The  relaxation  or  undoing  of  any  tie,  bond,  or 
binding  power;  the  dissolving  of  a  connexion, 
union,  etc.  (Cf.  Dissolve  10,  11.) 

c  1 534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Hist.  (Camden,  No.  29)  5  Upon  disso¬ 
lution  of  that  treatie.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV.  (an.  4) 
195  b,  The  cause  of  dissolucion  of  their  amitie  and  league. 
1651  J.  Taylor  Holy  Living  ii.  §  2  The  loosing  the  bands 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  very  first  dissolution  of  its  duty  is 
one  degree  of  intemperance.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  294/2 
A  marriage  of  a  feme-sole  trader  is  also  a  dissolution  of 
a  partnership  at  will.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii. 
120  Even  if  the  marriage  . .  had  never  been  questioned,  he 
might  justly  have  desired  the  dissolution  of  it. 

7.  The  breaking  up,  dismissal,  or  dispersion  of 
an  assembly  or  association  ;  the  termination  of  the 
existence  of  a  constituted  body  of  persons  (e.g.  of 
the  monasteries,  and  now  esp.  of  Parliament). 

I53S  -4  ct  27  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  26.  §  26  Immediately  vpon  the 
prorogacion  or  dissolucion  of  this  present  parliament.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxii.  1 16  The  Assembly  may  he  punished 
. .  by  dissolution,  or  forfeiture  of  their  Letters.  1659  B. 
Harris  Parivals  Iron  Age  289  Some  moneths  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  1730  Magna  Brit.  V.  762/1 
Herdwick  Priors  . .  continued  in  the  Monks  Hands  till  the 
Dissolution.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  1.  ii.  180  A  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  parliament.  1831  Sir  J.  Sin¬ 
clair  Corr.  II.  373  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xiii.  184 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  Henry  VIII’s  reign. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  462  The  conversion  of 
the  King  was  followed  by  a  quiet  dissolution  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  party. 

8.  Termination  of  life  ;  death,  decease. 

Variously  understood  as  ‘departure  or  release  from  life’, 

*  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body and  ‘  disintegration 
of  the  body  \  See  Dissolve  6. 

1522  More  De  quat.  Noviss.  Wks.  77  The  disolucion  and 
seueraunce  of  the  soule  fro  the  body.  1568  Bible  (Bishops’) 
2  Tim.  iv.  6  The  time  of  my  dissolution  [Gr.  ava\v<reux;,  L.  ?‘eso- 
lutionis\  earlier  Eng.  vv.,  from  Wycl.  1388  departing]  is  at 
hande.  1596-7  S.  Finche  in  Ducarel  Hist.  Croydon  App. 
(1783)  152  Thanks  to  Almightie  God  for  Mr.  Comptroller’s 
dissolucion  from  the  bondage  of  his  corrupte  bodie.  1641 
Hinde  J.  Brucn  lx.  201  Death  is  but  a  passage  unto  life,  a 
dissolution  of  soule  and  body  for  a  season.  1658  Sir  T. 
Browne  Hydriot,  i.  2  Men  have  been  most  phantastical  in 
the  singular  contrivances  of  their  corporall  dissolution.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  263  ?  1  He  waits  the  Day  of  his 
Dissolution  with  a  Resignation  mixed  with  Delight.  1750 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  29  p  12  It  is  absurd  to  be  afraid  of 
the  natural  dissolution  of  the  body.  1827  J.  W.  Croker 
6  Aug.  in  Croker  Papers  (1884),  His  breathing  is  difficult, 
and.  .there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution. 
1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Jnq.  I.  iv.  131  Some  die  retain¬ 
ing  all  their  faculties,  and  quite  aware  that  their  dissolution 
is  at  hand. 

9.  The  action  of  bringing  or  condition  of  being 
brought  to  an  end  ;  undoing,  termination,  destruc¬ 
tion,  ruin ;  breaking  up,  disintegration,  disorgan¬ 
ization  (of  a  connected  system,  etc.). 

1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  1. 1. 102  That  realm  were 
like  to  come  to  dissolution,  a  1625  Fletcher  Nice  Valour 
iii.  ii,  I  doubt  not . .  To  see  a  dissolution  of  all  bloodshed. 
1677  Hale  Prim,  Orig.  Man.  11.  x.  230  Down  to  the  last 
Dissolution  of  their  City  under  Titus.  1728  Young  Lcn<e 
Fame  vi.  (1757)  154  Such  dissolution  through  the  whole 
I  find,  ’Tis  not  a  world,  but  chaos  of  mankind.  1855  Mil- 
man  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  iii.  (1864)  V.  241  He  had  but  to  wait  the 
dissolution  of  Otho's  power ;  it  crumbled  away  of  itself. 
1883  S.  F.  Smith  How  Ch.  Eng.  washed  her  face  21  The 
same  dissolution  of  morals  and  irreligious  spirit  had  existed. 

f  b.  Mus .  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1764  Croker, etc.  Did.  ArtsSp  Sc.,  Dissolution ,  in  music,  is 
when  a  sound  in  the  enharmonic  genus  is  lowered  three 
dieses  ;  for  thereby  that  genus  is  dissolved,  and  the  music. . 
is  chromatic. 

+ 10.  Solution,  resolution  (of  a  question,  etc.). 
Obs.  rare. 

1549  Latimer's  $ih  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI,  (Arb.)  132  margin, 
M.  Latimer  returneth  to  hys  former  question  and  to  the 
dissolucion  of  the  same. 

Dissolu  tional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  dissolution. 

1889  J.  M.  Robertson  Ess.  tenuards  Crit.  Meth.  4  Lon¬ 
ginus.  .has  the  note  of  that  long  dissolutional  epoch.  1895 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  July  2/2  The  Factory  Bill  . .  has  passed  in 
dissolutional  and  dissolute  haste,  and  it  can  be  amended,  if 
necessary,  at  consolidating  leisure. 

Dissolutionism.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  or  principles  of  dissolutionists. 

1894  Swinburne  Studies  in  Prose  $  Poetry  102  Dis- 
unionism,  dissolutionism,  or  communalism. 

Dissolu’tionist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  One 

who  advocates  or  aims  at  dissolution.  Also  attrib. 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Sept.  1  The  dissolutionist  campaign 
of  M.  Gambetta’s  friends.  1882  Fraser's  Mag%  XXVL  1 31 
This  is  the  reactionary,  and  in  some  degree  dissolutionist, 
party  in  the  Union. 


DISSOLUTIOUS. 

f  Dissolirtious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Inclined  to  dis¬ 
soluteness. 

1560  Sheph.  Kal.  vii.  Tree  0/  Vices,  Sloth  xiii,  To  draw 
and  goe  to  such  as  be  dissolutions  Or  that  they  doe  and 
make  dissolute. 

Dissolutive  (di-sdl'wtiv),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
L.  dissolut-  ppl.  stem  +  -ivto :  prob.  immed.  ad. 
med.L.  dissolutiv-us  or  F.  dissolutif .] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  dissolving  ;  producing 
dissolution  or  disintegration  ;  dissolvent. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  210  To  empostyms  of  blood  [oil 
mip  do  medicyns  repercussifs  &  dissolutiuis  sotilly.  1527 
Andrew  Bnmswyke's  Distyll.  JVaters  Kv,  It  hath  vertue 
attractyfe  and  dyssolutyfe.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Hd- 
motifs  Oriat.  76  Air  wants  in  it  self  a  dissolutive  principle 
of  it  self,  a  1691  Boyle  Wks.  V.  500  (R.)  The  air  might 
promote  the  dissolutive  action  of  the  menstruum. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dissolution 
or  disintegration. 

1886  Myers  Phantasms  of  Living  Introd.  43  We  have 
induced  [by  hypnotism]  a  change  of  personality  which  is 
not  per  se  either  evolutive  or  dissolutive. 

•|-  Dissolutory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ory.]  =prec.  1, 

1757  tr.  Henckcl's  Pyritol.  357  Fermentative,  intestine, 
dissolutory  motion. 

Dissolvable,  a.  Also  -ible.  [f.  Dissolve 
v.  +  -able  :  substituted  (in  part)  for  Dissoluble 
from  L.  type  dissolubilis .]  Capable  of  being  dis¬ 
solved  ;  dissoluble. 

1.  Capable  of  being  separated  or  reduced  into 
its  formative  elements  ;  decomposable. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  For  the 
substaunce  seldom  dyssoluable  lyghtly  it  [the  liver]  oughte 
to  haue  medycyne  somwhat  styptyke.  1661  E.  Borroughs 
Pica  to  King  cone.  Quakers  Ded.  1  You  are  but  men.  .and 
your  substance  but  dissolvable  clay.  1677  Hale  Prim. 
Grig.  Man.  1.  iii.  86  Man  that  is  even  upon  the  intrinsick 
constitution  of  his  nature  dissolvible.  Ibid.  1.  v.  112  A  com¬ 
position  intrinsecally  dissolvable.  1861  L.  I,.  Noble  Ice¬ 
bergs  1x4  It  [an  iceberg]  is  as  dissolvable  as  the  clouds  from 
which  it  originally  fell. 

2.  Capable  of  being  liquefied  or  melted ;  fusible ; 
soluble.  ?  Obs. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  1.  xi.  (1712)  35  The  Brains 
generally  are  easily  dissolvable  into  a  watery  Consistence. 
1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  169  Dissolvable,  by  Water,  or  by 
Fire.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  95  .*  3  Children,  when  crossed 
.  .how  dissolvable  they  are  into  Tears.  1733  Cheyne  Eng. 
Malady  1.  v.  §  3  (1734)  38  Salts.. hard,  and  dissolvible  only 
by  Water.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  461  All  the  metals, 
excepting  platina  and  gold,  are  dissolvable  by  aqua  fortis. 

3.  Of  a  connexion,  union,  society,  etc. :  Capable 
of  being  undone  or  having  its  existence  put  an  end 
to  ;  terminable,  destructible. 

1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  392  The  Obligations 
of  divine  Commands  are  dissolvable  only  by  divine  Coifhter- 
mands.  1702  [see  Dissoluble  4].  1861  Lowell  E  Plurilms 
Union  Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  63  We  are  not  a  mere  partner¬ 
ship,  dissolvable  . .  by  mutual  consent,  .but  a  nation. 

lienee  Dissolvability  (- ibility  in  Richardson 
1836),  Disso  lvableness  (in  Craig  1S47). 

Dissolvant,  obs.  var.  of  Dissolvent. 
t  Disso'lvative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  + 
-ative.]  a.  Having  the  property  of  dissolving, 
dissolutive.  b.  That  tends  to  dissolve  readily. 

1577  Frampton  Joyful  News  1.  (1596)  8  Balsamo  . .  is 
dissoluatiue,  and  so  it  doeth  consume  ..  swellinges.  1580 
—  Monardes  Med.  against  Venom  118  The  use  of  good 
Meates  easie  and  dissolvative. 

Dissolve  (dizp-lv),  v.  Also  4-6  dyssolve, 
5-6  desolve.  [ad.  L.  dissolv-cre  to  loosen  asunder, 
disunite,  dissolve,  f.  Dis-  1  +  solvere  to  loosen, 
Solve.]  I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  loosen  or  put  asunder  the  parts  of;  to  reduce 
to  its  formative  elements  ;  to  destroy  the  physical 
integrity  ;  to  disintegrate,  decompose.  (Now  rare 
or  Obs.  exc.  as  associated  with  other  senses.) 

1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  v.  1  If  oure  erthely  hous  of  this  dwel- 
lyng  be  dissolued.  .we  han  a  bildyng  of  God,  an  hous  not 
maad  by  hondis,  euerlastinge.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne 
123  pe  bodyes  of  pes  III  kyngis  wexed  corrupt  and  were 
dissolued  &  turned  in  to  powdre.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
(Sc.  T.  S.)  lxxiii.  244  Now  cled  in  gold,  dissoluit  now 
in  ass  (=  ashes).  1611  Coryat  Crudities  4x9  If  it  were 
a  strong  bridge,  they  could  not  dissolue  it  with  so  great 
expedition.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  §  8.  195 
Whether  that  soul,  .can  think  at  all  when  the  body  is  quite 
dissolved.  1775  Priestley  A  ir  I.  266  Vegetable  and  animal 
substances  dissolved  by  putrefaction  . .  emit  phlogiston. 
1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Intellect  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  134  Water 
dissolves  wood,  and  iron,  and  salt. 

fig.  1589  Pu-n-ENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  11.  xiv.  [xv.]  (Arb.)  140 
Make  your  choise  of  very  few  words  dactilique,  or. .  dissolue 
and  breake  them  into  other  feete.  1642  Fuller  Holy  4 
Prof.  St.  iii.  xxiv.  221  We  may  for  a  while  dissolve  our 
continued  discourse  into  a  dialogue. 

2.  I  o  melt  or  reduce  into  a  liquid  condition,  a. 
To  melt  by  heat ;  to  fuse.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Pet.  iii.  10  Elementes  shulen  be  dissolued 
bi  hete.  C1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg.  342  pe  gummys  schulen 
be . .  dissolued  wip  tier.  1530  PALSGR.522/1, 1  dissolve,  as  heate 
dothe  lycour,  whan  it  is  frosen.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810) 
III.  48  Before  the  Sunne  hath  warmed  the  ayre,  and  dis¬ 
solved  the  yce.  _  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  274  The  metal 
at  each  end  having  a  considerable  heat,  it  was  found  prac¬ 
ticable  to  dissolve  both  the  ends  of  the  former  masses. 

b.  To  liquefy  by  contact  with  or  immersion  in  a 
liquid  ;  to  diffuse  the  molecules  of  (a  solid  or  gas) 
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in  a  liquid  so  that  they  are  indistinguishable  from 
it ;  to  melt  {in  something),  make  a  Solution  of. 
(Predicated  of  a  personal  agent,  or  of  the  liquid.) 

Dissolve  away,  out :  to  remove  or  extract  (from  a  compound 
mass)  by  dissolving. 

[c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  JV/cs.  III.  68  Men  axen  comounly,  whi 
salt  is  dissolved  }ms,  but  cristal  and  oj>ere  stoones  ben  not 
loosid  as  o}>ir  salt.]  1460-70  Bh.  Quintessence  9  Putte 
kanne  yn  [>e  watir  corosyue  Sal  armoniac  and  kat  watir 
\vi)?oute  doute  wol  dissolue  gold  into  watir.  1563  T.  Gale 
A  Jit  id.  11.  62  The  Hammoniacum  dissolued  in  Vineger. 
1677  Grew  Solution  of  Salts  in  Anat.  Plants ,  fyc.  vii.  (1682) 
299  Two  Ounces  of  Water  will  dissolve  three  Ounces  of 
Loaf-Sugar.  1791  Ha milton  Berlhollet's  Dyeing  I.  i.  1.  i. 
n  The  iron  may  be  dissolved  in  the  muriatic  acid.  1854  J. 
Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  24  Various  salts  . .  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  lixiviation.  1873  A.  W.  Williamson 
Chem.  Students  (ed.  3)  xiv.  §  87  At  i5°C.  water  dissolves 
about  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine  gas.  1875  Dawson  Dawn 
of  Life  iv.  83  P»y  dissolving  away  their  shells  with  acid. 

3.  In  various  Jig.  applications  of  senses  1  and  2  : 
csp.  To  melt  or  soften  the  heart  or  feelings  of ;  to 
cause  to  ‘  melt 9  into  tears,  grief,  etc. ;  to  relax  or 
enervate  with  pleasure,  luxury,  etc. ;  to  immerse  or 
absorb  in  some  engrossing  occupation.  Chiefly  in 
passive.  (Now  rare  exc.  in  phr.  dissolved  in  tears, 
or  in  direct  figures  from  sense  2  b.) 

1509  Hwirs  Past.  Picas.  xxxiv.  xix,  Her  hardy  harte  she 
gan  for  to  dissolve.  1632  Milton  Pcnseroso  165  In  service 
high,  and  anthems  clear,  As  may.  .Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 
1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  1.  38  Dissolv’d  in  Pleasures,  he 
worshipp’d  no  other  God.  1707  Watts  Hymn,  ‘ Alas ! 
and  did  my  Saviour  bleed V  v,  Dissolve  my  Heart  in 
Thankfulness,  And  melt  my  Eyes  to  Tears.  1791  D’Israeli 
Cur.  Lit.,  Libraries ,  Henry  Rantzall . .  whose  days  were 
dissolved  in  the  pleasures  of  reading.  1800  Mrs.  Hervey 
Mourtray  Fam.  IV.  183  Mrs.  Lenmer  was  dissolved  in 
tears  the  whole  evening.  1843  Carlyle  Past  ^  Pr.  iii, 
iii.  (1872)  130  Action  hangs,  as  it  were,  dissolved  in  Speech. 

f  4.  To  relax,  weaken,  enfeeble,  in  body  or  bodily 
strength.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc1 s  Cirurg.  16  To  myche  slepinge  . .  feblifi 
his  vertewes  ..  To  myche  wakynge  dissolfifi  &  consume}? 
hys  spirites.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xviii.  81  J>e  grete 
violence  of  hete,  }?at  dissoluez  kaire  bodys.  C1534  tr.  Pol. 
Vcrg.  Hist.  (Camden,  No.  29)  180  That  sorceres  Elyzabeth 
the  quene  ..  with  her  witchcraft  hath  so  enchantyd  me  that 
by  thanoyance  thereof  I  am  dissolvyd.  1563  Homilies  11. 
Agst.  Gluttony ,  Oft  commeth  sodaine  death  . .  by  banquet- 
yng  sometyme  the  members  are  dyssolued. 

5.  To  loosen,  unfasten,  detach,  release,  set  free. 
{lit.  and  Jig.)  arch . 

c  1420  Pallad.  oji  Hush.  iv.  29  Yit  must  it  [the  vine-stalk] 
be  dissolved  ever  amonge  Oute  of  this  bonde,  lest  it  . .  Be 
letted  to  encrece.  1548  Act  2-3  Edw.  VI,  c.  23.  §  1  The 
partie  who  disired  to  be  dissolved  from  the  marriage.  1560 
Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iv.  458  Venus  gart  ane  ..  Nimphe  .. 
Dissolue  his  handis  quhilks  . .  fast  bundin  war.  1606  G. 
W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  87  b,  Occasion  . .  to  pull  and 
dissolue  their  neckes  out  of  the  yoke.  ci6u  Chapman 
Iliad  viii.  44  There  his  horse  he  check’d,  Dissolved  them 
from  his  chariot.  1727-46  Thomson  Summer  1310  As  the 
soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone.  1817  Shelley  Rev. 
Islam  1.  xiii.  8  Dissolve  in  sudden  shock  those  linked  rings. 

f  6.  To  release  from  life  ;  to  cause  the  dissolution 
or  death  of ;  usually  in  pass,  to  die,  depart.  Obs. 

Used  chiefly  with  reference  to  Phil.  i.  23,  where  the 
Vulgate  has  the  passive  dissolvt  for  the  original  active 
ava\vcrat  (here  =  *  depart’ ;  also  trans.  =  * dissolve’).  Various 
notions  were  app.  attached  to  the  expression  by  those  who 
used  it,  some  associating  it  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
bodily  framework  (cf.  quots.  1382,  1400,  1722  in  1) ;  some 
thinking  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  soul  and 
body,  etc. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  pr.  iii,  Ofte  a  swifte  houre  dis- 
tfoluej?  }>e  same  man,  }>at  is  to  seyne  whan  \>e  soule  departij? 
fro  }>e  body.  1382  Wyclif  Phil.  i.  23  Hauyng  desyr  for  to 
be  dissolued  or  departid  the  soule  fro  body].  ri45o 

tr.  De  Imitatiojie  1.  xii,  He  desirik  deke,  \>at  he  mist  be 
dissolued  &  be  wik  crist.  1565  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  294 
The  Saints,  which  are  dissolued,  &  reigne  with  Christ. 
^1592  H.  Smith  Serm.  on  Phil.  i.  23,  Good  cause  had 
Paul  to  desire  to  be  with  Christ :  yet  he  will  not  dissolve 
himself,  but  desireth  to  be  dissolved.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  5 66  Paul  phraseth  it,  a  Wish  equall  to  the  Gold 
searching  ChymLts  endeavours,  I  desire  to  be  dissolved, 
melted  down,  a  1670  Hacket  A  If.  Williams  11.  (1692) 
227  A  squinaticy  . .  and  a  shortness  of  breath  . .  which  dis¬ 
solved  him  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours.  1736  Wesley 
Whs.  (1872)  I.  37  O  when  shall  I  wish  to  be  dissolved? 

7.  To  cause  to  vanish  or  disappear  from  existence ; 
to  bring  to  nought,  undo,  destroy,  consume. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  pr.  iii.  10  fe  cloudes  of  sorowe 
dissolued  and  don  awey,  I  . .  receyuede  mynde  to  knowe 
he  face  of  my  fyciscien.  1548  Hall  Citron.,  Hen.  VI  (an.  3) 
88  b,  To  desolve  the  siege  and  raise  the  assault.  1563  W. 
Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  35  A  great  Circle  about  the  Moone, 
betokeneth  great  cold  . .  But  if  it  vanish  away  and  bee 
dissolved  altogether,  it  is  a  signe  of  fayre  weather.  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  iii.  120  Occasion,  .whereby  the  peace  and 
happinesse  of  Thebes  might  be  dissolved.  1769  Sir  W. 
Jon  es.  Palace  of  Fort.  Poems  (1777)  18  Each  gay  phantom 
was  dissolv’d  in  air.  1877  Tyndall  in  Daily  News  2  Oct. 
2/5  That  promise  is  a  dream  dissolved  by  the  experience  of 
eighteen  centuries. 

t  8.  Med.  To  disperse  (morbid  humours),  reduce 
(swellings),  remove  or  assuage  (pains  or  ailments). 
(Also  absol.)  Obs . 

(Employed  variously  and  vaguely  according  to  context.) 

C1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  136  Ri^t  as  }>e  mater  of  he 
frenesie.  .bi  emplastris  wihoutforh  I-leie  is  dissolued.  Ibid. 
238  Ano}>er  electuarie  hat  dissoluih  akynge  in  ioyntis.  1577 
Frampton  Joyful  Newes  1.  (1596)  6  In  griefes  of  swellinges 
. .  it  [oil]  taketh  them  away  and  dooth  dissolue  them.  1582 
Hester  Seer .  Phiorav .  1.  xxiii.  26  You  must  dissolue  the 
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Catarre  first,  and  then  helpe  the  Feuer.  1610  Markham 
Masterp.  11.  clxxiii,  It  “tleanseth  and  dissolueth,  and  also 
comforteth.  1657  W.  Coles  Ablff.ni  in  Edcti  liv,  It  is  avail¬ 
able  in  all  cold  Diseases,  .dissolving  wind  very  powerfully. 

9.  To  break  up,  dismiss,  disperse  (an  assembly  or 
collective  body) ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  association 
or  connexion  of;  to  terminate  the  existence  of  (a 
constituted  body  or  association,  e.  g.  of  the  monas¬ 
teries,  and  now  esp.  of  Parliament.). 

1494  Fabyan  Citron,  v.  cxxxii.  116  When  yrt  Kyng  had 
orderyd  his  matiers  . .  he  dissoluyd  this  counceyll.  1548 
Hall  Citron.,  Hen.  Vi  (an.  28)  159  b,  To  be  perswaded  to 
dissolve  his  armye.  Ibid.  (an.  39)  182  The  kyng  dissolved 
his  Parliament.  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  II olin- 
siied  II.  46/2  A  religious  house  of  Greie  friers  . .  since  dis¬ 
solued  in  king  Henrie  the  eights  time.  1758  Johnson  Idler 
No.  26  p  5  Our  school  was  now  dissolved.  1842  Tennyson 
Morte  d'Artli.  234  But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is 
dissolved.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  vi.  33  Parliament  shall 
not  be  dissolved  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign. 

b.  ellipt.  — dissolve  parliament. 

1868  M.  E.  G.  Duff  Pol.  Surv.  16  He  immediately  dis¬ 
solved  and  succeeded  in  throwing  out  most  of  the  leading 
supporters  of  his  predecessor. 

10.  To  undo  (a  tie,  bond,  knot)  ;  to  put  an  end 
to,  bring  to  an  end  (a  relation  of  union,  connexion, 
or  association,  etc.). 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Whs.  III.  163  Ffor  prestis  ben  weddid 
wik  God  by  holdyng  of  his  lavve,  and  k*5  bond  is  dissolvyd 
both  in  lif  and  offis.  1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  VI  (an.  2)  86 
The  ..  amitie  betwene  the  Frenche  and  Scottishe  nacions 
should  be  shortly  broken  and  dissolved.  1558  Bp.  Watson 
Sev.  Sacram.  xxvii.  173  The  Knot  of  Matrimonie  . .  can 
not  be  broken  and  dissolued.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  95  An  excellent  sympathy  and  union,  till  Ganganna 
dissolv’d  it,  having  beene  till  then  betwixt  ’em.  1767 
Blackstone  Comm.  II.  187  It  is  advantageous  for  the 
joint-tenants  to  dissolve  the  jointure.  1776  Gibbon  Decl. 
<$•  F.  I.  xvi.  384  They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of  cqstom 
and  education.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  63  When  ..  the 
marriage  is  dissolved.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  iii.  (1876) 
18  The  league  . .  thus  struck  up  was  not  hastily  dissolved. 
Mod.  They  have  dissolved  partnership,  and  started  each  on 
his  own  account. 

+  b.  To  part,  sunder  (things  united).  Obs. 

1598  Shaks.  Mcj'jy  W.  v.  v.  237  She  and  I  (long  since 
contracted)  Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolue  vs. 
1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Medii.  Vowes  11.  §  49  It  unites  one 
Christian  soule  to  another  so  firmely,  that  no  outward 
occurrences,  .can  dissolve  them. 

11.  To  undo  (something  formally  ordained  or 
established)  ;  to  destroy  the  binding  power,  autho¬ 
rity,  force,  or  influence  of ;  to  annul,  abrogate. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)15  It  dissolueth  and 
loseth  all  vowes.  1671  Milton  Samson  1149  To  frustrate 
and  dissolve  these  magic  spells.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc. 
Hist.  (1827)  VIII.  xix.  viii.  259  To  dissolve  and  annul  all 
we  have  enacted.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  iii.  xiii,  The 
running  stream  dissolved  the  spell,  And  hisown  elvish  shape 
he  took.  1891  Law  Titttes  XC.  403/1  The  Court  of  Appeal 
..  dissolved  an  injunction  granted  by  Justice  Kekewich. 

+b.  To  do  away  with  as  false  or  erroneous ;  to 
refute,  confute.  Obs. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  67  b/i  Whych  obieccyon  the  author 
answereth  and  dyssolueth.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1567) 
84  b,  The  fault  that  is  in  the  forme  ..  maie  be  dissolued, 
when  we  shewe  that  the  conclusion,  is  not  well  proued  by 
the  former  proposicions.  a  1555  Piiilpot  Exam.  $  Writ. 
(Parker  Soc.)  414  All  that  these  men  are  wont  to  allege  .. 
be  all  ready  dissolved  and.  .confuted.  1842  Abp.  Thomson 
Laws  Th.  §  127  (i860)  271  We  may  dissolve  (Aveii)  the 
argument  by  showing  its  unfitness  for  proof  because  of 
some  formal  defect. 

+  c.  To  deny  or  reject  the  authority  of.  [repr.  L. 
solvere  of  the  Vulgate  in  1  John  iv.  3.]  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  i  John  iv.  3  Ech  spirit  that  dissolueth  [gloss, 
or  fordoith]  Jhesu  is  not  of  God  [so  1582  Rhem. ;  Vulg.  qui 
solvit,  after  a  Gr.  v.r.  o  Avei].  1645  Milton  Tetrach. 
Matt.  xix.  3  Our  Lord,  .intended  not  to  dissolve  Moses. 

12.  To  solve,  resolve,  explain  (a  question,  doubt, 
etc.),  arch. 

1549  Latimer  5 th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI,  (Arb.)  132  I  wyll 
nowe.  .retourne  to  my  question  and  dissolue  it.  1607  Top- 
sell  Eourf  Beasts  (1658)  14  All . .  that  could  not  dissolve 
that  riddle  she  presently  slew.  1611  Bible  Dan.  v.  16, 
I  haue  heard  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  make  interpretations, 
and  dissolue  doubts.  1842  Tennyson  Two  Voices  170  Thou 
hadst  not  between  death  and  birth  Dissolved  the  riddle  of 
the  earth. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

13.  To  lose  its  integrity  or  consolidation ;  to 
become  disintegrated ;  to  vanish  or  disappear 
gradually,  come  to  an  end.  Now  usually  taken 
as  Jig.  from  sense  14,  to  melt  away. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  xi.  496  A  multitude  of  reysons 
puld  they  take,  And  myghtely  with  yerdes  first  hem  bete 
Until  this- with  the  grapes  so  desolve.  1481  Caxton  Myrr. 
iii.  vii.  142  All  k°  world.. shal  desolue  &  faylle.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  254.  His  senewes  and  veynes  brast, 
and  the  hole  frame  of  the  ioyntes  of  his  body  dissolued  and 
losed.  1610  Shaks.  ^7 'emp.  iv.  i.  154  The  great  Globe  it 
selfe,  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolue,  And  like  this 
insubstantiall  Pageant  faded  Leaue  not  a  racke  behinde. 
1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blatic’s  Trav.  265  It  dissolved  to 
nothing  like  a  mist.  1791  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.,  Lit.  Jmls., 
The  unsuccessful  author ..  dissolved  away  in  his  own  weak¬ 
ness.  1820  Shelley  Ode  to  Liberty  xix,  As  summer  clouds 
dissolve,  unburthened  of  their  rain.  1886  A.  Winch  ell 
Walks  <$•  Talks  Geol.  Field  163  The  illusion  dissolves. 

14.  To  become  liquefied,  to  melt :  a.  with  heat. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1450  CL  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  4480  ]?e  paynyms  pride  it 
sail  expire,  And  dissolue  as  wax  at  fyre.  1592  Shaks.  Ven, 
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4-  Ad.  565  What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering  1 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  66  While  Mountain  Snows 
dissolve  against  the  Sun.  1729  T.  Cooke  Tales ,  Proposals , 
4-r.  40  The  Wreck  of  Nature,  the  prodigious  Day,  When 
adamantine  Rocks  dissolv’d  away.  1802-3  tr-  Pallas'  Trav. 
(1812)  I.  9  The  deep  snow  in  the  streets  began  to  dissolve. 

b.  To  become  liquefied  by  contact  with  or  im¬ 
mersion  in  a  liquid  ;  to  melt ;  to  become  diffused  in 
a  liquid,  forming  a  solution. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  297  The  fruit  [banana] 
put  into  your  mouth,  dissolves  and  yeelds  a  most  incom¬ 
parable  relish.  1677  Grew  Solution  of  Salts  in  A  nat. 
Plants  vii.  (1682)  299  The  Crystals  of  Tartar  . .  will  scarce 
at  all  dissolve  in  Water.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  1.  vi. 
25  We  find  Sugar  will  dissolve  in  the  strongest  Solution  of 
Common  Salt  that  can  be  made.  1873  A.  W.  Williamson 
Chern .  for  Students  (ed.  3)  xi.  §  67  Olefiant  gas  dissolves 
considerably  in  water. 

15.  In  various  fig.  applications  of  prec.  senses  : 
To  become  faint,  faint  away;  to  become  softened 
in  feeling,  to  ‘  melt  ’  (into  tears,  etc.) ;  to  become 
resolved  into  something  else,  like  a  solid  becoming 
liquid. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  203,  I  am  almost  ready  to  dis- 
solue,  Hearing  of  this.  1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  in.  ii.  (1673) 
250  He  dissolved  into  tears,  a  1719  Addison  tr.  Ovid  Wks. 
1758  I.  177  The  God  dissolves  in  pity  at  her  death.  1761 
Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  lix.  279  He  dissolved  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  1858  Carlyle  firedk.  Gt.  (1865)  II.  v.  v.  99  Full  of 
alarm  dissolving  into  joy. 

16.  Of  an  assembly  or  collective  body  :  To  break 
up  into  its  individual  constituents ;  to  disperse  ;  to 
lose  its  aggregate  or  corporate  character. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  795  The  company 
dissolved  and  departed.  1548  Patten  Exped.  Scotl.  in 
Arb.  Garner  III.  149  Our  camp  should,  this  day,  dissolve. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  306  The  Stygian  council  thus  dis¬ 
solved.  1766  W.  Gordon  Gen.  Counting-ho.  30  When  a 
fixed  company  dissolves.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  iv.  502 
She,  ending,  waved  her  hands  :  thereat  the  crowd  Mutter¬ 
ing,  dissolved. 

17.  To  lose  its  binding  force  or  influence. 

1611  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  64  The  charme  dissolues  apace. 
c  1750  Shenstone  Elegies  xi.  3  The  charm  dissolves ;  the 
aerial  music 's  past. 

Dissolved  (dizp'lvd ),ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +-ED1.] 

1.  Reduced  to  its  elements,  broken  up,  disinte¬ 
grated,  destroyed,  annulled,  dispersed,  put  an  end 
to,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon’s  Quest.  Chirurg.  Cj,  Nature., 
engendreth  a  flesshe  for  to  holde  y®  dissolued  parties.  1586 
A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  52  The  dissolued  purpose 
of  your  good  intention.  1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  157  We  took  up  our  lodging  at  Tinterden,  a  dissolved 
Abbey.  1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  366  The  temple  of 
Christ's  body  was  dissolved  here,  by  the  separation  of  his 
soul  . .  the  raising  of  the  dissolved  temple  was  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  the  body,  a  1831  A.  Knox  Rem.  (1844)  I.  62  There 
could  be  no  thought  of  re-submitting  to  the  long  dissolved 
chains.  187 1  F  reeman  Norm .  Conq.  (18 76)  IV.  xvii.  37 
The  lands  of  a  dissolved  monastery. 

2.  Melted ;  held  in  solution  by  a  liquid :  see  Dis¬ 
solve  2. 

1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  3*  Gard.  333  These  dissolv’d  Salts. 
1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  237  When  various  electrolytes  are 
submitted  in  a  dissolved,  or  fused  state,  to  the  action  of  the 
current  from  the  voltaic  battery.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
1 16  All  natural  water,  .contains  such  dissolved  salts. 

t  Disso’lveless,  a.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Dissolve 
+  -less  :  cf.  quenchless ,  resistless,  etc.]  That 
cannot  be  dissolved  ;  indissoluble. 

1721  Cibber  Perolla  11,  To  cut  this  Gordian  of  dissolveless 
Love.  —  Lady’s  last  Stake  Prol.,  Those  dissolveless  fetters. 

Dissolvent  (diz^rlvent),  a .  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
dissolvent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  dissolvere  to  Dissolve. 
Cf.  F.  dissolvant .] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  power  to  dissolve,  disinte¬ 
grate,  liquefy,  etc. ;  solvent.  ?  Obs . 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  104  Salt-peter.  .abounds  more  with 
those  Dissolvent  particles,  and  therefore.. a  small  quantity 
of  it  will  dissolve  a  great.  1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  27 
Being  mingled  with  some  dissolvent  juices.  1777  Macbridk 
in  Phil \  Trans.  LXVIII.  1 19  note.  On  the  dissolvent  Power 
of  Quicksilver. 

fig.  1840  Mill  Diss.  $  Disc.,  Enf ranch.  Women  ( 1859)  II. 
436  The  companionship  of  women  ..  often  exercises  a  dis¬ 
solvent  influence  on  high  faculties  and  aspirations  in  men. 
a  1876  M.  Collins  in  Pen  Sketches  I.  212  Neither  was 
constructive  like  Shakespeare,  nor  dissolvent,  like  Heine. 

B.  sb.  One  who  or  that  which  dissolves. 

1.  spec.  A  substance  having  the  power  to  dissolve 
or  disintegrate  other  substances  ;  a  solvent,  a  men¬ 
struum  ;  t  formerly,  in  Med.,  a  substance  having 
the  power  of  i  dissolving  ’  morbid  concretions,  etc. 
(see  Dissolve  8).  (Also  7-8  dissolvant  as  in  F.) 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  iii.  68  If  the  menstruum 
or  dissolvent  be  evaporated  to  a  consistence.  1658  R. 
White  tr.  Digby’s  Po?ud.  Symp.  (1660)  87  There  is  no  dis¬ 
solvant  in  the  world  that  can  well  calcine,  .gold,  but  quick¬ 
silver.  1691  Ray  Creation  i.  (1704)  115  Fire — the  only 
Catholic  Dissolvent.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  234  Several 
. .  have  flatter’d  themselves,  with  obtaining  . .  a  universal 
Dissolvent.  1821  Craig  Lect.  Drawing  vii.  399  The  alkali 
. .  being  by  nature  a  dissolvent  of  the  ground. 

2.  gen.  and  fig. 

1835  F.  Mahoney  in  Eraser's  Mag.  XI.  454  Wine  is  the 
great  dissolvent  of  distrust.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  v. 
186  Dissolvents  of  the  old  European  system  of  dominant 
ideas  and  facts  we  must  all  be.  1874  Motley  Bameveld 
II.  xv.  186  The  only  dissolvent  of  this  Union  was  the 
intention  to  perpetuate  slavery. 


Dissolver  (dizp-lvsi).  [f.  Dissolve  +  -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  dissolves. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  breaks  up,  disintegrates, 
destroys,  puts  an  end  to,  etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

1611  Bible  Dan.  v.  12  Dissoluing  of  doubts  [marg.  of  a 
dissoluer],  1641  Milton  Prel.  Episc.  (1851)  82  These  men 
were  the  dissolvers  of  Episcopacie.  a  1735  Arbuthnot  (J.), 
Fire,  and  the  more  subtle  dissolver,  putrefaction.  1883 
Sir  M.  Williams  Relig.  Th.  in  Ind.  iii.  44  Rudra-Siva,  the 
Dissolver  and  Reproducer. 

2.  A  substance  that  dissolves  another  substance ; 
a  solvent :  see  Dissolve  2. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  80  Such  dissolvers,  as  are  wont 
to  be  made  of  Aqua  fortis  and  Regis,  a  1788  Wesley 
Serin.  lviii.  Wks.  1811  IX.  114  It  is  the  universal  men¬ 
struum,  the  dissolver  of  all  things  under  the  Sun. 

3.  a.  An  apparatus  for  dissolving  some  substance, 
b.  A  contrivance  for  producing  dissolving  views  : 
see  Dissolving  ppl.  a.  b. 

1880  L.  Lomas  A  Ikali  Trade  226  The  top  of  the  dissolver 
being  covered  with  thin  sheet  iron.  1892  Daily  News 
9  Feb.  3/5  Apropos  of  dissolving  views,  an  automatic  dis¬ 
solver  has  been  lately  invented  which  will  work  in  any 
single  lantern. 

Dissolvible,  var.  of  Dissolvable. 
Dissolving,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dissolve  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dissolve  (q.v.),  in  various 
senses  ;  dissolution. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  xvi.  vi.  (1495)  555  The 
cytrine  auripigment . .  hath  vertue  of  dyssoluyng  and  tem- 
prynge.  1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  31,  I  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  dissolving 
is  at  hand.  1726  Leoni  Albertis  Archit.  I.  64/1  Moist 
through  the  dissolving  of  the  Salt.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  270  Between  the  dissolving  of  one  Parliament  and 
the  convoking  of  another. 

Dissolving,  ppl.  a.  ff.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  dissolves,  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb, 
a.  tram. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  131  The  roots  haue  . .  an 
opening  and  dissoluing  faculty.  1821  Shelley  Promcth. 
Unb.  iv.  431  The  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn. 

b.  intr. 

Dissolving  views,  pictures  produced  on  a  screen  by  a 
magic  lantern,  one  picture  being  caused  gradually  to  dis* 
appear  while  another  gradually  appears  on  the  same  field. 

1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  554  The  Crack  of 
the  dissolving  World,  that  is  sinking  into  eternal  Ruins. 
1821  Shelley  Hellas  1065  Faiths  and  empires  gleam,  Like 
wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream.  1846  Mech.  Mag.  XLV.  486 
The  present  method  of  exhibiting  the  dissolving  views. 
1886  A.  Winchell  Walks  y  Talks  Gcol.  Field  278  The 
dissolving  ice  of  the  glacier. 

Hence  DissoTvingly  adv. 

1822  Mrs.  E.  Nathan  Langreath  II.  322  A  whining 
effort  to  be  dissolvingly  sentimental.  1832  Tennyson 
Eleanore  128  A  languid  fire  creeps  Thro’  my  veins  to  all 
my  frame,  Dissolvingly  and  slowly. 

Dissonance  (drstfnans).  [ad.  L.  dissondn/ia 
dissonance,  discrepancy,  f.  dissonant-em  Dis¬ 
sonant  :  see  -ance.  Cf.  F.  dissonance  (14th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  dissonant ;  an 
inharmonious  or  harsh  sound  or  combination  of 
sounds;  =  Discord  3a,  4.  spec,  in  Music,  A 
combination  of  tones  causing  beats  (cf.  Beat  sb. t 
8),  and  thus  producing  a  harsh  effect ;  also,  a  note 
which  in  combination  with  others  produces  this 
effect. 

1597-8  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  Postscr.,  The  Tralation  of  one  of 
Persius  his  Satyrs  into  English,  the  difficultieand  dissonance 
wherof  shall  make  good  my  assertion.  1634  Milton  Comus 
548  The  . .  roar  . .  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance. 
1660  tr.  Antyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  1.  vii.  123  Making 
false  Musick  and  committing  dissonances.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  29  r  7  What  is  Harmony  to  one  Ear,  maybe  Dis¬ 
sonance  to  another.  1739  Melmoth  Fitzosb.  Lett.  (1763)  64 
The  harshness  and  dissonance  of  so  unharmonious  a  sen¬ 
tence.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vi.  180  With  all  the 
dissonance  of  boisterous  mirth.  1875  Ouseley  Harmony 
viii.  95  The  intruded  new  sound  . .  is  called  a  Dissonance. 
The  chord  in  which  the  Dissonance  is  heard,  is  called  a  Dis¬ 
cord.  1881  Broadhouse  M us.  Acoustics  301  The  various 
degrees  of  dissonance  are  produced  by  beats. 
fig.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  v.  vi.  196. Your  shooting- 
coat,  which  was  in  tune  upon  the  moors,  is  a  dissonance 
amongst  ladies  in  full  dress. 

2.  Want  of  concord  or  harmony  (between  things) ; 
disagreement,  incongruity;  =  Discord  2. 

1571  Hanmer  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  47  To  reconcile  the  dis¬ 
sonance  of  varying  writers.  1735  Berkeley  Def.  Free-th. 
in  Math.  §  43  The  greatest  dissonance,  and  even  contrariety 
of  opinions.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xlvii.  (1828)  IV. 
381  This  puzzling  variation  and  dissonance  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  iii.  83  The 
molecules,  .are  in  dissonance  with  the  luminous  rays. 

t  Dissonancy.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dissondntia : 
see  prec.  and  -ancy.]  Dissonant  quality. 

1.  =  Dissonance  i. 

1657  W.  Rand  tr.  Gassendis  Li/e  of  Peiresc  11. 147  Certain 
Treatises  of  Consonancies  and  Dissonancies.  .and  of  musical 
composition  or  setting.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  tv.  §  2 
(1737)  I.  140  The  rules  of  harmony  will  not  permit  it :  the 
dissonancys  are  too  strong.  _  Ibid.  (1737)  II.  402  In  musick 
[there  is]  the  chromatick  kind,  and  skilful  mixture  of  dis¬ 
sonancys. 

b.  The  combination  of  different  sounds  (in 
harmony),  nonce-use. 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Mel.  x.  (1626)199  The  Poet..hau- 
ing  tun’d  his  strings,  In  dissonancie  musical!,  thus  sings. 


2.  =  Dissonance  2.  (The  more  usual  sense.) 

1584  R.  Scot  Discern.  Witcher,  x.  iii.  144  A  dissonancie  in 
opinions  about  dreames.  1613  Jackson  Creed  1.  xxxii.  §  2. 
22g_  Their  stile,  character,  or  dissonancie  to  Canotiicall 
Scriptures.  1660  J  er.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  1.  iv,  Those 
things,  .haue  no  dissonancy  from  reason.  1702  C.  Mather 
Magn.  Chr.  v.  11.  (1852)  242  The  objectors  will  find  as  much 
dissonancy  from  the  scriptural  example  in  their  own  prac¬ 
tice.  1748  J.  Geddes  Compos.  Antients  351  He  who  loves 
not  what  he  thinks  good  and  honest . .  dwells  with  discord 
and  dissonancy. 

Dissonant  (drstfnant),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  F.  dissonant 
(13th  c.  in  Littre),  or  ad.  L.  dissonant-em,  pr.  pple. 
of  dissonare  to  disagree  in  sound,  sound  diversely, 
differ,  f.  Dis- 1  +  sondre  to  Sound.] 

1.  Disagreeing  or  discordant  in  sound,  inharmon¬ 
ious  ;  harsh-sounding,  unmelodious,  jarring. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Let  ter -bk.  (Camden)  117  Dissonant  and 
iarnng  dittyes.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  71  Phi.  Which 
distances  make  discord  or  dissonant  sounds  ?  Mu.  All  such 
as  doe  not  make  concords :  as  a  second,  a  fourth,  a  seuenth. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  9  As  for  the  Moone,  mortall  men 
imagine,  .[to]  helpe  her  in  such  a  case  when  she  is  eclipsed 
by  dissonant  ringing  of  basons.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  I. 
168  If  the  name  was  dissonant,  and  disagreeable  to  their 
ear,  it  was  rejected  as  barbarous.  1876  tr.  Blaserna's 
Sound  vii.  109  To  increase  their  resources . .  musicians  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dissonant  notes  and 
chords. 

2.  Out  of  agreement,  accordance,  or  harmony,  in 
any  respect ;  disagreeing,  incongruous,  discordant, 
at  variance,  different.  Const,  from ,  to  (rarely 
with).  (The  earlier  sense  in  English.) 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vii.  32  The  maner  of  that  countree. . 
was  all  dissonaunt  &  dishoneste  in  regarde  to  that  of  Dydo. 
1514  Cdl.  Bainbridge  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  226 
Thynges  . .  that  be  dissonant . .  to  your  Graces  honour  or 
welthe  of  your  Realme.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage,  Descr. 
India  (1864)  isi  Opinions  not  altogether  dissonant  from  the 
Scriptures.  1613  Jackson  Creed  1.  ix.  §  1.  44  His  conceit  is 
not  dissonant  vnto  the  sacred  storie.  1769  Burke  Late 
State  fiat.  Wks.  1842  I.  75  The  interests  ..  before  that 
time  jarring  and  dissonant,  were  . .  adjusted.  1792  A. 
Young  Trav.  France  260  An  air  of  poverty  and  misery  . . 
quite  dissonant  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country.  1856 
Brimley  Ess.,  Angel  in  Ho.  237  Very  dissonant  from  the 
innermost  spirit  of  the  poem.  1857  Holland  Bay  Path 
xxxiv.  407  [He]  found  himself  dissonant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  colony.  1861  Maine  Anc.  Law  iv.  (1876)  84  An 
anomalous  and  dissonant  jurisprudence. 

B.  sb.  A  dissonant  element ;  a  harsh  sound  of 
speech. 

(In  quot.  1579  the  meaning  is  doubtful.) 

rS79  J-  Jones  Prcscrv.  Bodie  A  Soule  1.  xxxi.  66  Haue  ye 
Alphabet  letters  in  Iuorie.  .or  some  other  deuise  conuenient 
.  .to  carry  aboute  with  them,  as  first  a,  then  b,  after  c,  &c., 
then  Consonants,  after  Dissonants,  then  Words,  lastly  Sen¬ 
tences.  1865  Emerson  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  (1884)  461/1 
Guttural  consonants  or  dissonants. 

Di’SSOnantly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
dissonant  manner ;  discordantly. 

1799  E.  Du  Bois  Piece  of  Earn.  Biog.  II.  199  Not  very 
dissonantly  from  the  opinion  of  the  reader.  1838  D.  Jer- 
rold  Men  of  Char.,  M.  Clear  ii,  The  exclamation,  .broke 
somewhat  dissonantly  on  the  conference. 

t  Di’ssonate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dissonat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  dissonare.’]  —  Dissonant. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  120  The  worshyp  and  praying  to 
Christ  at  the  masse  . .  is  dissonate  to  the  sacred  Scripture. 
1660  Z.  Crofton  St.  Peters  Bonds  abide  34  Not  onely 
different,  .but  also  dissonat  to  his  doctrine.  1779-81  John¬ 
son  L.  P.,  Covviey  Wks.  II.  66  His  combination  of  different 
measures  is  sometimes  dissonate  and  unpleasing. 

[Dissoned :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

Dissonous  (drsttaas),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  disson-us 
dissonant  +  -ous.]  Dissonant. 

1715  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  I.  284  Such  dissonous  con¬ 
cert  of  Canonical  Musick. 

Hence  Dissonously  adv. 

1866  Morn.  Star  18  Dec.  4/6  Unmistakeably  (nay  . .  most 
dissonously)  the  squelched  rats  will  squeal. 

t  Dissert,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Sort  v.] 
intr.  Not  to  consort ;  to  be  out  of  place,  be  incon¬ 
gruous.  Hence  Disso’rting  ppl.  a. 

1631  Brathwait  Whimsies  66  He  [ajayler]  holds  nothing 
more  unprofitable  to  one  of  his  place  than  pitty,  or  more 
dissorling  than  compassion. 

j-  Dissou'l,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
traits.  To  deprive  of  a  soul. 

1622  H.  Sydenham  Serin.  Sol.  Occ.  11.  (1637)  174  Man  . . 
goeth.  .dis-soul’d  by  the  frailtie  of  the  body  to  the  captivitie 
of  a  grave. 

Dissour,  var.  Disoub. 

Disspaire,  disspare,  obs.  ff.  Despair. 

Disspirit,  Dissple,  obs.  ff.  Dispirit,  Disple. 

Disspread :  see  Dispread. 

fDisspu’r,  11.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
trails.  To  deprive  (of  spurs). 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  Warsiw.  ix,  By  aVarlet  of  his  Spurres 
dis-spur’d. 

j-  Dissqui  re,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  b.]  tram. 
To  deprive  of  the  rank  or  title  of  squire. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  in.  vi.  109  It  is  in  great 
Dispute  ..  whether  this  Launce- Bastinado  . .  did  dis-Squire 
Sancho. 

t  Dissta-nding,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  i  + 
Stand  vi]  A  withstanding. 

c  1485  Digby  Mysi.  in.  196  A-}ens  vs  fey  can  mak  no  dys- 
stonddyng. 
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+  Disstate,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  distate,  [f.  Dis- 
7  +  State  sbi]  traits.  To  remove  (a  thing)  from 
its  state  or  position  ;  to  deprive  of  state. 

1605  Daniel  Trag .  PJiilotas  i.  i.  Wks.  1718  I.  318  Your 
Entertainments,  Gifts  and  publick  GraceThat  doth  in  jealous 
Kings  distate  the  Peers.  1614  Sylvester  Bethulia's  Rescue 
v.  266  To  supplant  his  throne,  Bereave  his  sceptre  . .  and 
himself  disstate.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  4  To  distate  the 
Truth  of  God  and  supplant  the  peace  of  the  Churches. 

Dissuade  (diswiTd),  v.  Forms :  6-8  dis¬ 
swade,  (6  dysswade,  disuade,  6-7  di-,  de- 
swade),  6-  dissuade,  [ad.  L.  dissuade-re  to  ad¬ 
vise  from  or  against,  f.  Dis-  1  +  suadere  to  advise, 
urge  ;  cf.  F.  dissuader  (i6lh  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  give  advice  against  (a  thing) ;  to 
represent  as  unadvisable  or  undesirable.  ?  Obs. 

1513  More  Rick.  Ill  Wks.  43  The  quene  . .  damning  the 
time  that  euershee  dissuaded  the  gatheryng  of  power  aboute 
the  kinge.  1538  Bale  Thre  Lowes  11  Perswadynge  all 
truth,  dysswadynge  all  iniury.  1560  Whitehorne  Arte 
Warre  (1573)  65  a,  To  perswade  or  to  diswade  a  thing  vnto 
fewe  is  verye  easie.  1611  E.  Grimstone  Hist.  France 
1082  The  Queene  of  Nauarre  did  much  disswade  this  Alli¬ 
ance.  1667  Milton  P .  L.  ix.  293  Not  diffident  of  thee 
do  I  dissuade  Thy  absence  from  my  sight.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  ix.  578  My  friends.  .With  mild  entreaties  my  design 
dissuade.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  438  The 
Nabob  dissuaded  any  further  preparations.  1842  Sir  J. 
Stephen  Eccl.  Biog Founders  Jesuitism  (1850)  I.  205  His 
. .  friends  anxiously  dissuaded  a  journey  so  full  of  peril. 

2.  trans .  To  advise  or  exhort  (a  person)  against ; 
to  disadvise,  dehort  (from).  ?  Obs. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Hist.  (Camden,  No.  29)  195  The  duke 
dyd  the  lesse  disswade  kinge  Richerd  from  usurping  the 
kingdome.  1555  Eden  Decades  Sect.  1.,  Peter  Martyr’s 
Dedication  (Arb.  63)  Ascanius.  .dissuaded  me  from  my  pur¬ 
pose.  But  seeing  that  I  was  fully  resolued  to  departe  . .  re¬ 
quired  me  to  wryte  vnto  hym.  1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637) 
246  Some  disswaded  him  to  hunt  that  day;  but  he  resolved 
to  the  contrary.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  41 1  r  7  He  par¬ 
ticularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtle  Disquisi¬ 
tions.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xiii,  My  wife  very  strenuously 
insisted.  Mr.  Burchell  on  the  contrary  dissuaded  her  with 
great  ardour.  1848  Mozley  Ess.  Hist.  Theol.  (1878)  I. 
402  They  dissuaded  him  from  the  contemplated  step  . .  but 
admitted  ..  that,  if  he  insisted  upon  it,  they  could  not 
forbid  it. 

absol.  1598  Barret  Theor.  IVarres  11.  i.  29  To  disswade 
from  bad  factions.  1793  Trial  of  Fy she  Palmer  55  Palmer 
dissuaded  from  the  publication. 

3.  To  divert  or  draw  (a  person)  from  a  course 
or  action  by  suasion  or  personal  influence. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  384  Yea  I  would  (if  I  could) 
dissuade  you  from  this  intent.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Alms. 
n.  (1882)  20  Which  thing  altogither  dissuadeth  them  from 
their  bookes.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  Pref.,  Sufficient 
to  disswade  me  from  the  undertaking.  1782  Miss  Burney 
Cecilia  v.  iii,  I  have  tried  what  is  possible  to  dissuade  him. 
1823  F.  Clissold  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  8  Matthieu  Balmat  . . 
refused  to  accompany  us  ;  being  dissuaded  by  his  father. 
1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  241  The  Peshwa  having 
been  with  difficulty  dissuaded  ..  from  flying  to  Purandhar. 
1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  290  He. . 
was  easily  dissuaded  from  t^is  pursuit. 

absol.  1805  Southey  Madoc  in  W.  xv,  Gerald,  .sought  . . 
to  dissuade  By  politic  argument. 

Hence  Dissuaded  ppl.  a .,  Dissuading*  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Dissua'der,  one  who  dis¬ 
suades. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  1.  (R.)  As  though  they  were 
dLswaders  of  marriage.  1552  Huloet,  Disswaded,  abhort- 
atus.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  long,  Destournement , 
a  dissuading.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  82 
Epistles  Dehorting  and  Disswading.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
Introd.  (1851)9  A  civil,  an  indifferent,  a  sometime  disswaded 
Law  of  mariage.  1880  Kinglake  Crimea  VI.  vi.  245 
Carrying  all  the  dissuaders  along  with  it. 

Dissuadent  (disw£>‘dent).  rare.  [ad.  L.  dis- 
suadent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  dissuadere  to  Dissuade.] 
One  who  or  that  which  dissuades. 

1855  Ess.  Intuit.  Mor.  143  It  sets  forth  as  the  dissuadent 
from  Vice,  the  Pain  of  remorse. 

Dissuasion  (disw^sn).  [ad.  L.  dissudsion- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  dissuadere  to  Dissuade  ;  or  perh. 
a.  F.  dissuasion  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The 
action,  or  an  act,  of  dissuading  ;  advice  or  exhorta¬ 
tion  against  something ;  dehortation. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531)  289  But  to  this  false  disswasyon, 
it  is  soone  answered.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par. 
Ephesians  Prol.,  With  slaunderous  dissuasions,  &  perplexe 
impertinent  interpretations.  1597  Bacon  ( title \  A  Table  of 
Coulers,  or  apparances  of  good  and  euill,  and  their  degrees 
as  places  of  perswasion  and  disswasion.  1647  Cowley 
Mistress ,  Counsel  iv,  Ev’n  thy  Dissuasions  me  persuade. 
1823  De  Quincey  Lett.  Educ.  i.  (i860)  8  This  chapter,  .is  a 
dissuasion  from  Herder.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  xiii, 
He  had  not  the  courage  to  utter  any  words  of  dissuasion. 
1868  Browning  Ring  Bk.xn.  100  But  for  the  dissuasion 
of  two  eyes  . .  He  had  abstained,  nor  graced  the  spectacle. 

f  b.  The  condition  of  being  dissuaded  ;  a  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  opposite.  Obs. 

XSS3  Bale  Gardiner's  De  Vera  Obed.  (ed.  3)  Av,  He 
runneth  post  haste  into  a  contrarye  Dissuasion. 

Dissuasive  (disw^'siv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  type 
*dissudsiv-us,  f.  dissuas-  ppl.  stem  of  dissuadere  \ 
see  Dissuade  and  -ive  ;  cf.  F.  dissuasif  -izie.] 

A.  adj.  Tending  to  dissuade ;  characterized  by 
dissuasion ;  dehortatory. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  12  If  I  should  extract 
the  best  counsell  I  coulde,  being  disswasive  from  your 
tobacko-taking,  you  would  take  itinsnuffe.  1684  Pennsylv. 


Archives  I.  88  Examples  that  have  such  a  dissuasive  power 
upon  men.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  in.  ii,  The  dissua¬ 
sive  speech  of  Andromache.  1848  Lytton  Harold  11.  i, 
Despite  all  dissuasive  ejaculations. 

B.  sb.  A  dissuasive  speech  or  argument ;  that 
which  tends  or  is  intended  to  dissuade. 

1629  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  25  This  strong  Disswasive  of 
Pompeianus  did .  .somewhat  abate  the  edge  of  the  young 
Emperour.  1664  Jer.  Taylor  (title),  A  Dissuasive  from 
Popery,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  92  T  5  A  Dissuasive  from  the  Play-House.  1830 
Mackintosh  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  86  The  success  of 
persuasives  or  dissuasives  . .  must  always  be  directly  pro¬ 
portioned  . .  to  the  strength  of  the  principle  addressed. 
1894  Baring-Gould  Kitty  Alone  II.  123  To  look  with  im¬ 
patience.  .upon  all  dissuasives. 

Hence  Dissua’sively  adv.,  Dissua'siveness  sb. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dissuasiveness,  dissuasive  Quality. 
1864  Webster,  Dissnasively.  1881  H.  James  Portr.  Lady 
xxiv,  ‘Ah,  really,  Countess’,  murmured  Madame  Merle 
dissuasively. 

t  Dissua’sory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *dis- 
suasori-us,  f.  dissuasor  dissuader :  see  -oky.  Cf. 
It.  disuasorio  ‘  disswading,  discouraging’  (Florio).] 
=  Dissuasive  a. 

c  I555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII,  go  The  said  18 
chapter  is  partly  dissuasory,  partly  teaching.  1586  A.  Day 
Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  128  Of  Epistles  Dehortatorie,  and 
Disswasorie. 

B.  sb.  --Dissuasive  sb. 

1844  Jeffrey  Contrib.  Ed.  Rev.  IV.  278  This  person,  .has 
ill  luck  in  all  his  dissuasories  [orig.  (in  Ed.  Rev.  Oct.  1815, 
362)  dissuasions.] 

1  Dissubje’ction.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  9.] 
The  opposite  of  subjection  ;  disobedience. 

1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  151  Dis-subjection  to  Laws  and 
Magistrates. 

Dissubsta’ntiate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  6.] 
trails.  To  deprive  of  substance  or  substantiality. 

1871  Fraser  Life  Berkeley  x.  368  Hume  and  Positivism 
dissubstantiate  spirits. 

Dissue,  variant  of  Dizzue. 

+  Dissuetude.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  dis - 
suet iido  (Am bros. c  397)  a  becoming  disaccustomed, 
disusing,  f.  dissuet-  ppl.  stem  of  dissuesccre  = 
desuesccre ,  to  become  unaccustomed  to,  f.  Dis-  4  + 
suescerc  to  become  used  to.]  =  Desuetude. 

a  1639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch .  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  464  His  long 
dissuetude  of  the  Country-language,  .made  him  unuseful  at 
first.  1755  Johnson  s.  v.  Disuse  1,  Cessation  of  use,  dissue¬ 
tude;  want  of  practice. 

Dis sui*t able,  a.  rare.  [Dis- 10.]  Not  suit¬ 
able,  unsuitable.  So  Dissui  ted  ppl.  a. 

1807  Southey  Espriella'  s  Lett .  II.  195  The  sort  of  frame 
through  which  it  was  seen  [was]  not  dissuitable  to  the 
picture.  1820  —  Lett.  (1856)  III.  189  Hexameters  . .  are  in 
no  respect  dissuited  to  the  genius  of  our  language. 

Dissunder  (diss»  -ndar),  v.  [f.  Dis-  1  or  5  + 
Sunder  v.]  trans.  To  sunder,  sever,  dissever. 
Hence  Dissundered  ppl.  a.,  separated,  dis¬ 
severed. 

1580  T.  M[ulcaster]  in  Barct's  Alv,  To  Rdr.  i,  Like  Bee 
he  manie  a  yeere  did  mode,  In  large  wide  fields,  that  far 
dissundred  bee.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  1.  36  He  himself 
solemniz’d  a  retreat  To  th’  Aethiops,  far  dissunder’d  in 
their  seat.  1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  111.  xxv,  Who 
can  this  strength  dissunder?  1808  J.  Barlow  Coluvtb.  ix. 
450  Diffused  o’er  various  far  dissunder’d  lands.  1855 
Singleton  Aeneid  vm.  438  The  Gorgon  ..  Her  eyeballs 
rolling  with  dissundered  neck. 

Dissury,  obs.  form  of  Dysury. 

+  Disswee*ten,  v.  Obs.  [Dis- 6.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  sweetness ;  to  unsweeten. 

1622  W.  Whateley  God’s  Ilusb.  ii.  82  The  gawdes  of  this 
world  would  not  . .  beguile  vs,  the  cumbers  of  this  world 
would  not.  .gawle  vs,  if  wee  did  dis-sweeten  the  one  . .  and 
dis-imbitter  the  other.  1647  Trapp  Marrow  Gd.  Auth.  in 
Comm.  Epist.  etc.  656  An  evil,  unquiet  conscience  will 
extremely  dissweeten  a  full  cup  of  outward  comforts.  1667 
Flavel  Saint  Indeed  { 1754)  125  That  fellowship  is  so  dis- 
sweetened  by  remaining  corruptions. 

Dissyde,  obs.  form  of  Decide. 

Dissyllabe :  see  Disyllabe. 

Dissyllabic,  -able,  etc. :  see  Disyllabic, 
Disyllable,  etc. 

Dissymmetric  (dissimedrik),  a.  =next. 

1884  Tyndall  Introd.  to  Life  of  Pasteur  17  He  may 
comfort  himself  by  the  assurance  that  the  conception  of  a 
dissymmetric  molecule  is  not  a  very  precise  one. 

Dissymmetrical  (dissime’trikal),  a.  [Dis- 
10.]  a.  The  opposite  of  symmetrical,  b.  Sym¬ 
metrical,  but  in  opposite  directions,  like  the  two 
hands. 

In  Chon,  said  spec,  of  crystals  having  two  corresponding 
forms,  but  turned  in  different  directions  (like  an  object  and 
its  reflexion  in  a  mirror);  also  of  molecules  in  which  the 
atoms  are  supposed  to  be  thus  arranged. 

1867  G.  Masson  tr.  Janet’s  Materialism  75  Two  substances 
are  called  dissymmetrical  when  they  are  absolutely  similar 
in  all  respects,  except  that  they  are  opposed  to  each  other 
like  the  two  hands  in  the  human  body.  1880  Clemenshavv 
IV urtz*  Atom.  TJi.  303  The  dissymmetrical  compounds  thus 
formed  are.  .a  mixture  in  equal  proportions  of  dextro-rotatory 
and  lsevo-rotatory  bodies.  1884  Tyndali.  Int7'od.  to  Life  of 
Pasteur  17  Pasteur  invoked  the  aid  of  helices  and  magnets, 
with  a  view  to  rendering  crystals  dissymmetrical  at  the 
moment  of  their  formation. 

Hence  Dissymme  trically  adv. 

1880  Clemenshaw  Wurtz’  Atom.  Th.  303  Dissymmetri¬ 
cally  opposed  compounds. 


Dissymmetry  (dis,si*metri).  [Dis-  9.]  a. 
Lack  or  absence  of  symmetry,  b.  Symmetry  be¬ 
tween  two  objects,  disposed  in  opposite  directions, 
such  as  the  right  and  left  hands  or  feet,  or  between 
crystals  alike  in  all  respects,  save  that  their  angles 
lie  opposite  ways. 

1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit .  India  (1854)  I24  The 
larger  vessels  of  the  country,  pleasant  to  look  upon  even  for 
their  strange  dis-symmetry  and  their  consequent  unwieldi¬ 
ness.  1876  tr.  Schutzenberger  s Ferment.  6  In  a  remarkable 
lecture  on  molecular  dissymmetry  M .  Pasteur  had  established 
an  important  distinction  between  artificial  organic  products. 
1881  W.  Spottiswoode  in  Nature  XXIV.  546  There  is  a 
dissymmetry  at  the  two  ends  of  a  battery.  1895  Daily  News 
30  Sept.  7/2  Pasteur,  .propounded  the  theory  that  molecular 
dissymmetry,  which  is  noticed  when  a  beam  of  polarised 
light  is  caused  by  certain  solutions  to  rotate,  was  character¬ 
istic  of  living  matter  and  its  products. 

Dissympathy  (disisi-nipa])i).  nonce-wd.  [Dis- 
9.]  Absence  of  sympathy. 
i860  Worcester  cites  Johnston. 

Dissynagogue,  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7  c.] 
trans .  To  punish  by  casting  out  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue. 

a  1655  Vines  Lord's  Supp.  (1677)  225  The  synagogues  had 
a  form  of  dissynagoguing  offences. 

Distache,  early  form  of  Detach  v. 
t  Dista*ckle,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  p  Tackle 
jA]  trans.  To  deprive  (a  ship)  of  its  tackle.  Hence 
Dista’ckled  ppl.  a .,  deprived  of  tackle. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  n.  Prose  Add.  (1612)  334  At  length 
these  instruments  of  their  long  wandrings  . .  tossed  their 
distackled  Fleete  to  the  shore  of  Libya. 

Distad  (drst&d),  adv.  [f.  stem  of  Dist-ant  + 

- ad :  cf.  Dextrad.]  I11  the  direction  of  the  end  or 
distal  part  of  a  limb,  etc. 

1803  J.  Barclay  New  Anat.  Nomcn.  166  Distad,  towards 
the  distant  aspect.  1808  —  Muscular  Motions  442  A  small 
bone  extending  a  short  way  distad  on  the  leg.  1872  Mivart 
Elem.  Anat.  iv.  (1873)  175  The  phalanges  . .  decreasing  in 
length  distad.  1882  Wilder  &  Gage  Anat.  Tec  hit.  27  Thus 
we  say,  the  elbow  is  distad  of  the  shoulder  . .  the  humerus 
extends  distad  from  the  shoulder. 

Distaff  (drstaf).  Forms  :  1  distsef,  4-5  distaf, 
5  dysestafe,  5-6  dystaf(fe,  6-7  distaffe,  5-  dis¬ 
taff.  PI.  distaffs  (5-7  distaves).  [OE.  distaf, 
supposed  to  be  for  dis -  or  dise-staf,  the  second 
element  being  the  sb.  Staff  ;  dis  or  dise  is  app. 
identical  with  LG.  diesse  (Bremen  Wbch.)  a  bunch 
of  flax  on  a  distaff,  and  connected  with  Dize,  Dizen 
‘  to  put  tow  on  a  distaffe  ’  (Ray).] 

1.  A  cleft  staff  about  3  feet  long,' on  which,  in  the 
ancient  mode  of  spinning,  wool  or  flax  was  wound. 
It  was  held  under  the  left  arm,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
material  were  drawn  from  it  through  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  twisted  spirally  by  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  right,  with  the  aid  of  the  suspended 
spindle,  round  which  the  thread,  as  it  was  twisted 
or  spun,  was  wound. 

ciooo  vElfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  125/21  Coins,  distsef. 
£1386  Chaucer  Nun’s  Pr.  T.  563  And  Malkyn  with  a 
dystaf  in  hir  hand.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  33 
Sardanapallus  spynnynge  reed  selk  at  fie  distaf.  c  1475 
Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  794/14  Ilec  coins ,  a  dysestafe. 
1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  i.  2  Wymen  comynly  do  not 
entremete  but  to  spynne  on  the  distaf.  1523  Fitzherb. 
Husb.  §  146  Let  thy  dystaffe  be  alwaye  redye  for  apastyme. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  111.  iv.  1.  ii.  (1651)  651  Tradesmen 
left  their  shops,  women  their  distaves.  1675  Hobbes  Odyssey 
(1677)  78  Others  with  their  distaves  sate  to  spin.  1697 
Dkyden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  475  One  common  Work  they  ply’d  ; 
their  Distaffs  full  With  carded  Locks  of  blue  Milesian  Wooll. 
1816  Scott  Bl. Dwarf  iii.  Serving  wenches . .  sate  plying  their 
distaffs.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiv.  311  Singly  the  left 
[hand]  upbore  in  wool  soft-hooded  a  distaff.  1876  Rock 
Text.  Fabr.  2  Spinning  from  a  distaff  is  even  now  common 
.  .all  through  Italy. 

b.  In  proverbial  and  figurative  phrases.  +  To 
have  tow  on  ones  distaff ;  to  have  work  in  hand  or 
trouble  in  store  (obs.). 

c  1386  Chaucer  Miller’s  T.  588  He  hadde  moore  tow  on 
his  distaf  Than  Gerueys  knew.  « 1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg. 
Princ.  1226  To  we  on  my  dystaf  have  I  for  to  spynne  More 
.  .than  ye  wote  of  yit.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  clxxiv. 
[clxx.]  520  In  shorte  space  he  shall  haue  more  flax  to  his 
dystaffe  than  he  can  well  spynne.  1546  J.  H  eywood  Prov. 
(1867)  60  If  they  fyre  me,  some  of  them  shall  wyn  More 
towe  on  their  distaues,  than  they  can  well  spyn.  1853  C. 
Bronte  Villette  xxv,  The  whole  of  my  patience  is  now  spun 
off  the  distaff. 

2.  The  staff  or  ‘rock’  of  a  hand  spinning-wheel, 
upon  which  the  flax  to  be  spun  is  placed. 

1766  Croker,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  s.v.  Spinning.  Performed  on 
the  wheel  with  a  distaff  and  spindle.  1828  Webster,  Dis¬ 
taff,  the  staff  of  a  spinning-wheel,  to  which  a  bunch  of  flax 
or  tow  is  tied  and  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn. 

3.  As  the  type  of  women’s  work  or  occupation. 

£•1386  Chaucer  Monk’s  Prol.  39  She  rampeth  in  my  face 

And  crieth..I  wol  haue  thy  knyf  And  thou  shalt  haue  my 
distaf  and  go  spynne.  1605 Shaks.  Learw.  ii.  17,  I  must 
change  names  at  home,  and  giue  the  Distaffe  Into  my  Hus¬ 
bands  hands.  1611  —  Cyndt.  v.  iii.  34  Their  owne  Noble- 
nesse,  which  could  haue  turn’d  A  Distaffe,  to  a  Lance.  1659 
B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  6 3  The  women.. so  stoutly 
assailed  the  Town-House,  that  it  was  necessitated,  .to  make 
them  retire  to  the  distaffe.  1821  Byron  Sardan.  11.  i.  344, 

I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such  A  king  of  dis¬ 
taffs  !  a  1839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  I.  208  His  delicate  hand 
Seemed  fitter  For  the  distaff  than  the  spear. 
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b.  Hence,  symbolically,  for  the  female  sex, 
female  authority  or  dominion ;  also,  the  female 
branch  of  a  family,  the  ‘  spindle-side  ’  as  opposed 
to  the  ‘  spear-side  ’ ;  a  female  heir. 

1494  Fabyan  Ckrott .  vii.  329  He  wolde  not  haue  so  noble 
a  lordshyp  runne  amonge,  or  to  be  deuydyd  atwene  so  many 
dystauys  [i.e.  his  four  daughters],  1602  Carew  Cornwall 
(1723)  152  b,  M.  Militon  ..  whose  sonne  being  lost  in  his 
trauaile  beyond  the  seas,  enriched  6  distaffs  witli  his  inherit¬ 
ance.  1644  Howell  Eng.  Tears  (1645)  180  Some  say  the 
Crozier,  some  say  the  Distaffe  was  too  busie.  1659  B.  Harris 
ParivaVs  Iron  Age  51  The  Kingdom  is  hereditary,  and  for 
want  of  an  heir  male,  it  falls  to  the  Distaff.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Distaff ]  The  Crown  of  France  never  falls 
to  the  distaff  1862  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  III.  ix.  i.  63 
Old  Anton  being  already  fallen  into  the  distaff,  with  nothing 
but  three  Granddaughters. 

4.  attrib .  and  Comb .,  as  distaff-business ,  - right , 
-woman ;  distaff  side,  the  female  branch  of  a  house 
or  family;  distaff’s  or  St.  Distaff’s  day,  the  day 
after  Twelfth  Day  or  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany, 
on  which  day  (Jan.  7)  women  resumed  their  spin¬ 
ning  and  other  ordinary  employments  after  the 
holidays ;  also  called  rock-day ;  distaff  cane,  a 
species  of  reed,  the  stems  or  canes  of  which  are  used 
for  distaffs,  arrows,  fishing-rods,  etc. ;  distaff 
thistle,  a  name  of  Carthamus  lanatus  ( Cirsium 
lanatum ),  from  its  woolly  flowering  stems. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  hi.  ii.  118  Against  thy  State  Yea 
Distaffe- Women  manage  rustie  Bills,  a  1633  Lennard  tr. 
C 'har~roii s  Wisd.  111.  vii.  §  6  (1670)  409  This  inconvenience 
folio  weth  the  friendship  of  married  couples,  that  it  is  mingled 
with  so  many  other  strange  matters,  children,  parents  of  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  and  so  many  other  distaff-businesses 
that  do  many  times  trouble  and  interrupt  a  lively  affection. 
1648  Herrick  Hcsper .,  St.  Distaff’s  Day,  Partly  worke  and 
partly  play  Ye  must  on  S.  Distaff’s  day.  [ Ibid .,  Give 
S.  Distaffe  all  the  right,  Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good 
night.]  1715  Petiver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  234  This 
differs  from  the  Distaff-Thistle  in  having  its  upper  Stalks 
woolly  like  Cobwebs.  1869  Hazlitt  Prov.  <$•  Phrases  304 
On  St.  Distaff’s  Day,  neither  work  nor  play.  1884  Miller 
Plant-u. ,  Distaff  Cane,  A  rundo  Donax.  1890  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  Nov.  311  *  Is  there  insanity  in  Byng’s  blood?’  Not 
certainly  on  the  distaff  side,  the  side  of  his  eminently  sane 
and  wholesome  mother.  1895  Pollock  &  Maitland  Hist. 
Eng.  Law  II.  305  For  a  male  to  get  a  share  by  ‘distaff 
right’  [pure  coli ]  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Distain  (distF'Ti),  v.  arch .  Forms :  4  de-, 
disteign,  4-6  de-,  disteyne,  5  destayne,  5-6 
dysteyn,  5-7  distayn(e,  6  desteine,  Sc.  distene, 
(pa.  pple.  distaint),  6-7  destaine,  distein(e,  dis- 
taine,  6-9  destain,  6-  distain,  [a.  OF.  desteindre 
(stem  desteign-),  mod.F.  dHeindre  =  Pr.  destengner, 
Sp.  destenir,  Com.  Rom.  f.  des-,  Dis-  1  +  L.  tingere 
to  dye,  colour,  Tinge.  The  prefix  has  been  con¬ 
formed  to  the  L.  type.] 

1.  trails.  To  imbue  or  stain  (a  thing)  with  a 
colour  different  from  the  natural  one  ;  to  discolour, 
stain,  dye,  tinge. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  65  Whan  his  visage  is  so  desteigned. 
1586  Marlowe  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  in.  ii,  The  tears  that  so 
distain  my  cheeks.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  xlix.  9,  I  found 
her  golden  girdle  cast  astray  Distaynd  with  durt  and  blood. 
1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  viii.  113  The  Romans  that  her 
streame  distained  with  their  gore.  1704  Oldmixon  Ble?iheim 
iii.  11  Whose  golden  Sands  are  now  detain'd  with  Blood. 
1839  Bailey  Festus  xxi.  (1852)  382  Like  autumn's  leaves 
distained  with  dusky  gold. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  defile  ;  to  bring  a  blot  or 
stain  upon ;  to  sully,  dishonour. 

1406  Hoccleve  Misrule  340  Among  an  heep  my  name  is 
now  desteyned.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  159  Make  fade 
the  floures  Of  Engiysshe  state,  and  disteyne  oure  honnoures. 
1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  v.  iii.  322  You  hauing  Lands,  and 
blest  with  beauteous  wiues,  They  would  restraine  the  one, 
distaine  the  other.  1*1622  Ainsworth  Annot.  Song  Sol. 
v.  3,  I  washt  my  feet,  how  shall  I  them  distaine?  c  1750 
Shenstone  Elegies  ix.  39  A  soul  distain’d  by  earth  and 
gold.  1788  Burns  Macphcrson's  Far swell  v,  May  coward 
shame  distain  his  name,  The  wretch  that  dare  not  die  !  1873 
Morris  Love  is  Enough  107  Surely  no  shame  hath  de- 
stained  thee.  1873-4  Dixon  Two  Queens  IV.  xx.  vi.  93  You 
would  not  that.. I  should  so  distain  mine  honour  or  con¬ 
science. 

+  3.  To  deprive  of  its  colour,  brightness,  or 
splendour ;  to  dim  ;  to  cause  to  pale  or  look  dim  ; 
to  outshine,  Obs . 

C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  216  Alceste  is  here  that  al  that 
may  desteyne.  Ibid.  274  (Fairf.  MS.)  As  the  sonne  wole 
the  fire  disteyne  So  passeth  al  my  lady  souereyne.  1633 
P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  vi.  ix,  These  lights  the  Sunne 
distaiti. 

Hence  Distained ppl.  a.y  Distarning  vbl.  sb. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Ilouseh.  Ord.  69  Which  mought  be 
made  . .  ne  ware  the  adventure  of  distaynynge  of  all  that 
other  part.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Enlaidisse- 
menty  a  dishonestie,  a  distayning,  a  defiling.  1590  Marlovve 
2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  i,  Shame  of  nature,  which  Jaertis* 
stream..  Can  never  wash  from  thy  distained  brows!  1838 
Lytton  Calderon  viii,  Distained  and  time-hallowed  walls. 

t  Distai/XI,  sb.  Obs.  rare ~l.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

Tint,  stain,  colouring. 

1581  Rich  Farezuell  (1846)  133  To  furnishe  me  with  colours 
to  make  the  perfect  distaine  of  the  beautie  in  your  face. 

t  Distai’llted,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  nonce-zvd.  [f. 
Dis-  5  +  Taint  vi\  Infected,  corrupted. 

1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkwormes  44  From  egges  of  euery 
creature  good,  Sprang  nought  distainted  but  this  little 
broode. 


Distal  (di'stal),  a.  [f.  stem  of  Dist-ant  +  -al, 
after  dorsal ,  ventral ,  etc.]  Anal.  Situated  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  body,  or  from  the  point  of 
origin  (said  of  the  extremity  or  distant  part  of  a 
limb  or  organ) ;  terminal.  Opp.  to  proximal. 

1808  J.  Barclay  Muscular  Motions  415  The  bones  of  the 
distal  phalanx.  1814  J.  H.  Wish  art  tr.  Scarpa’s  Treat. 
Hernia  p.  xvi,  Each  pair  of  the  extremities,  .have  a  proxi¬ 
mal  and  a  distal  end ',  the  former  being  that  nearest  the 
trunk,  the  latter  that  most  remote.  1875  Darwin  Insectiv. 
PI.  x.  251  From  the  distal  to  the  basal  end  of  a  leaf.  1881 
Mivart  Cat  37  The  paw  is  the  distal  part  of  a  limb, 
b.  transf. 

1882  D.  Hooper  in  Standard  10  Oct.  2/2  The  drainage- 
pipes  are.. very  imperfectly  ..  connected  at  their  proximal 
or  house  termination,  although  they  must,  by  the  Act,  be 
well  connected  at  their  distal  or  main  drain  termination. 
1885  Klein  Micro-organ.  <$*  Dis,  (1886)  20  The  distal  end  of 
the  tube  is  introduced,  .into  the  neck  of  the  sterilised  flask. 
1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  20  June  3/2  The  distal  message  can  be 
reproduced  type-written. 

Distally  (drstali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  distal  direction  ;  at  the  distant  or  outer  end. 

1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  12  Their  distally  bifid  trans¬ 
verse  processes  increase  in  size.  1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat. 
71  Ribs  may  also  bifurcate  distally. 

Distance  (di-Stans),  sb.  Forms:  3  destanee, 
4  -aunee,  distawns,  4-6  distans,  dis-,  dys- 
taunce,  5  dis-,  dystawnee,  distauns,  3- distance, 
[a.  OF.  destanee,  distance  (13th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L. 
distantia  ‘standing  apart’,  hence  ‘separation, 
opening  (between)  ;  distance,  remoteness  ;  differ¬ 
ence,  diversity  ’,  f.  distanl-em  pr.  pple.,  Distant. 
By  a  further  development,  OF.  destanee  had  the 
sense  ‘  discord,  quarrel  ’,  which  was  also  the  earliest 
in  Eng.  In  senses  adopted  directly  from  Latin,  the 
form  distance  was  used  in  OF.,  and  this  soon  be¬ 
came  the  only  form  in  Eng.  The  chronological 
appearance  of  the  senses  does  not  correspond  to  the 
logical  development  in  L.] 

I.  [from  OF.  destanee  discord,  quarrel.] 

+  1.  The  condition  of  being  at  variance  ;  discord, 
disagreement,  dissension ;  dispute,  debate. 

(After  1600,  passing  into  the  sense  of  ‘  estrangement,  cool- 
ness  ;  cf.  sense  8.) 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  51 1  The  barons  sende  to  the  King 
Philip  of  France,  That  he  horn  sende  socour  in  this  luther 
destanee.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  vii.  620  Emang  thame  su- 
danly  Thair  raiss  debate  and  gret  distans.  1393  Gower 
Conf.  III.  348  And  thus  we  fellen  in  distaunce  My  prest 
and  I.  a  1400  Octouian  1523  He  was  y-take  with  greet 
destaunce  And  other  kynges  four,  c  1430ILYDG.  Min .  Poems 
(1840)  6o(Matz.)  Triew  people  to  sette  at  distaunce.  c  1470 
Harding  Citron,  cliii.  i,  In  Wales  Morgan  made  war  & 
great  distaunce.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccclvii.  578 
1’hey  were  in  suche  vnyte,  that  there  was  no  dystaunce 
amonge  them.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iii.  i.  115.  1667  Pep ys 
Diary  (1877)  V.  18  This,  .do  breed  a  kind  of  inward  distance 
between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  1752  Fielding 
Atnelia  11.  ii,  There  was  some  little  distance  between  them, 
which  I  hoped  to  have  the  happiness  of  accommodating. 

t  b.  With  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a 
quarrel,  a  disagreement ;  in  later  use,  an  estrange¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

c  1290  Beket  1267  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  142  A  destaunce  J?are 
is  isproungue  li^tliche  in  Engelonde,  )>at  destourbez  al  }?at 
lond.  1297  R*  Glouc.  (1724)  570  SuJ?J>e  ber  was  at  Londone 
a  lute  destanee,  ich  wene.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810) 
294  Bituex  J?e  kyng  of  France  &  |>e  erle  William  Was  ]?at 
tyme  a  distance.  £1430  Lydg.  Bochas  iii.  vii.  (1554)  79  a, 
He  told  them  plainly  of  a  great  distaunce.  .and  a  discencion. 
1650  B.  Discolliminium  30  It  would  allay  and  heale  many 
great  distances,  and  procure  many  . .  friends.  1666  Pepys 
Diary  10  Sept.,  There  have  been  some  late  distances 
between  his  lady  and  him. 

+  C.  Without  distance :  without  debate,  discord, 
or  opposition  ;  often  parenthetically  qualifying  the 
statement :  Without  dispute  or  contradiction,  as¬ 
suredly,  4  y wis  \  Obs. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  2032  In  March  moneth,  the  Kyng  of 
Fraunce  Went  to  ship  without  distaunce.  £1400  Cato's 
Morals  320  in  Cursor  M.  p.  1673,  &  bou  se  first  chaunce, 
[co]me  wi}>-out  distaunce,  first  pou  bit  take.  *'1430  Syr 
Try  am.  1017  And  let  owre  londys  be  in  pees,  Wythowtyn 
any  dystawnee.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  21  Sex  hundreth 
yere  and  od  have  I,  without  distance,  In  erth.  .liffyd.  14. . 
Cokwold’s  Dauitce  136  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  44  After  mete 
with  out  distans,  The  cokwolds  schuld  together  danse. 

II.  [from  L.  distantia  in  sense  4  difference  ’.] 

+  2.  Difference,  diversity.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Deut.  i.  17  Noon  shal  be  distaunce  of  per- 
sones.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  xiv.  46  She  gyueth  to  one 
somme  thyng  that  another  hath  not  in  hym,  how  be  it  that 
noman  can  perceyue  any  distaunce.  1556  Aurelio  «$•  Isab. 
(1608]  G  vij,  There  is  yet  founde  in  suche  errour  grete  dis¬ 
tance  betwene  affection  and  reason. 

III.  [from  L.  distantia,  F.  distance ,  in  the  sense 
of  ‘  being  apart  in  space  \] 

3.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  apart  or  far  off 
in  space ;  remoteness. 

1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  IVits  (1616)  23  Places  . . 
that  are  not  more  than  a  little  league  in  distance.  1660 
Hickeringill  Jamaica  (1661)  54  Distance  and  absence 
usually  enhanceth  the  affections  of  near  friends.  1709  Pope 
Ess.  Crit.  174  Which.  .Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and 
grace.  1799  Campbell  Pleas.  Hope  1.  7  ’Tis  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view.  1820  Shelley  Let.  to  M.  Gis¬ 
borne  287  Afar  the  Contadino’s  song  is  heard,  Rude  but 
made  sweet  by  distance. 


4.  The  extent  of  space  lying  between  any  two 
objects ;  the  space  to  be  passed  over  before  reach¬ 
ing  an  object.  With  a  and  pl.y  an  intervening 
space. 

c  1440  F romp.  Parv.  123/1  Distawnce  of  place  [P.  or 
space]  betwene  ij  thyngys,  distancia.  a  1541  Wyatt  in 
Tot te It's  Misc.  (Arb.)  74  When  I  think  vpon  the  distaunce, 
and  the  space  :  That  doth  so  farre  deuide  me  from  my 
dere  desired  face.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  10 
The  sterres  kepe  one  uniforme  distance  in  moving.  1608 
D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  «$•  Mor.  96  Ther  is  too  great  a  distance 
betweene  us  and  thee.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  34  A  Head 
[consists]  of  so  many  distances  between  the  one  Eye  and 
the  other.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xiii.  (R.)  This  space 
consider’d  barely  in  length  between  any  two  beings,  with¬ 
out  considering  anything  else  between  them,  is  called  dis¬ 
tance.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  160  The 
Plants  are  spaced  out . .  at  three  Foot  Distances,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  x.  66  The  width  of  the  fissure  seemed  to 
be  fairly  within  jumping  distance.  1868  Lockyer  Elem. 
Astron.  ii.  §  7  (1879)  38  Astronomers  now  know  the  distance 
of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth.  1891  Spectator  28  Feb.,  The 
wedge-formation  is  abandoned,  .and  the  ducks  fly  in  single 
file,  though  the  ‘distances’  are  always  accurately  kept.,_ 

+  b.  Lineal  extent.  Obs.  rare. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda’s  Conq.  E.  Ittd.  xxix. 
72  b,  Whether  it  were  a  firme  lande,  as  it  did  appeare  . .  by 
the  great  distance  of  the  Coast  that  they  had  found. 

5.  Technical  applications  of  4.  a.  Milit.  The 
space  between  man  and  man  when  standing  in 
rank  ;  also  the  space  between  the  ranks. 

Distance  of  divisions  ‘  is  the  number  of  paces,  of  thirty 
inches  each,  comprised  in  the  front  of  any  division  or  body, 
and  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  files  ’  (Stoc- 
queler  1853).  Distance  of  the  bastion  ( Fortif ),  *a  term 
applied  to  the  exterior  polygon  ’  (ibid.). 

163S  Barriffe  Mil.  Discip.  vi.  (1643)  24  Distance  is  the 
space  of  ground,  betweene  man  and  man,  either  in  file,  or 
Ranke.  1690  S.  Sewall  Diary  24  Mar.  (1878)  I.  316,  I  goe 
into  the  field,  pray  with  the  South  Company,  Exercise 
them  in  a  few  Distances,  Facings,  Doublings.  1833  Regul. 
Instr.  Cavalry  1.  67  Take  Distance  . .  A  horse's  length  and 
half  distance.  Ibid.  122  The  Files  prove  distance  as  di¬ 
rected.  1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Art  it.  Man.  (1862)  16  Open 
to  quarter  (or  wheeling)  distance  from  the  front. 

b.  Fencing.  A  definite  interval  of  space  to  be 
observed  between  two  combatants. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$*  Jut.  11.  iv.  21  He  fights  as  you  sing 
pricksong,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion,  he  rests 
his  minum,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom.  1611 
—  Wint.  T.  11.  i.  233  In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance  : 
your  Passes,  Stoccado's,  and  I  know  not  what.  1684  R.  H. 
School  Recreat.  74  Being  within  Distance,  approach  with 
your  first  Motion.  1809  Roland  Fencing  31  The  words 
measure  and  distance  are  frequently  used  promiscuously, 
they  being  synonymous  in  Fencing. 

c.  Horse-racing.  The  space  measured  back  from 
the  winning-post  which  a  horse  must  have  reached, 
in  a  heat-race,  when  the  winning  horse  has  covered 
the  whole  course,  in  order  not  to  be  4  distanced 9 
or  disqualified  for  subsequent  heats. 

(The  practice  is  obsolete  in  England,  but  not  in  U.  S., 
where  ‘  distances '  varying  according  to  the  length  of  the 
course  are  in  use  in  trotting  and  running  races.) 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  v.  (1686)  75  A  Horse-length 
lost  by  odds  of  Weight  in  the  first  Train,  may  prove  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  streight  Course  at  last;  for  the  Weight  is  the 
same  every  Heat  tho  his  strength  be  not.  1723  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  6172/4  The  Horse  ..  that  wins  two  Heats  and  saves 
his  Distance  a  third  too,  wins  the  Plate.  1810  Sporting 
Mag.  XXXVI.  241  When  about  two  distances  from  home 
. .  his  colt  hung  upon  the  former.  1875  ‘  Stonehenge  * 
Brit.  Sports  11.  1.  xiv.  §  2.  490  A  round,  flat  course,  short 
of  two  miles  by  a  distance.  1894  Standard  20  Oct.  6/1 
The  2000  yards — a  mile  and  a  distance,  ‘  distance  *  being  the 
term  for  a  measurement  of  240  yards—of  the  new  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  course. 

+  d.  Mus .  An  interval.  Obs. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More’s  Utop.  (Arb.)  116  No  other  liu- 
inge  creature,  .perceaueth  the  concordaunte  and  discordant 
distaunces  of  soundes,  and  tunes.  1684  R.  H.  School 
Recreat.  120  Two  lesser  Distances  . .  named  Semitones. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  226  They  exhibit  the  author  as 
straining  after  novelty  by  eccentric  distances,  and  by  move¬ 
ments  out  of  cathedral  time. 

e.  In  various  technical  phrases,  as  Focal  d.y 
Polar  d.y  Zenith  d.y  etc. :  see  also  these  words. 

1696  Phillips,  Distance ..  in  Navigation  ..  signifies  the 
number  of  Degrees,  Leagues,  &c.,  that  a  Ship  has  fail’d 
from  any  purposed  point ;  or  the  Distance  in  Degrees, 
Leagues,  &c.,  of  any  two  Places.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.y 
Line  of  Distance ,  in  perspective,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  to  the  principal  point  . .  Point  of  Distance,  in  per¬ 
spective,  is  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line  at  such  distance 
from  the  principal  point,  as  is  that  of  the  eye  from  the 
same.  1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  1.  748  Thus  height  and 
polar  distance  are  obtain’d,  Then  latitude  and  declination 
gain'd.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  541/1  Objects  ..  placed  beyond 
the  focal  distance.  1819  Jas.  Wilson  Diet.  Astrol.  81  The 
distance  of  any  place  is  found  by  subtracting  the  ascension 
of  the  preceding  part,  or  its  descension,  from  that  of  the 
succeeding  part.  1832  Nat.  Philos .,  Electr.  vi.  §  87.  23 
(Useful  Knowl.  Soc.)  The  distance  between  the  conducting 
bodies  requisite  for  the  transfer  of  electricity  through  the 
air,  or  what  is  termed  the  striking  distance.  1834  Ibid., 
Navig.  1.  ii.  §  12  The  lines  which  make  with  the  meridian 
lines  the  angles  called  courses  are  called  nautical  distances. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  22/2  This  common  word  ..  is  very 
frequently  applied  to  angular  distance,  meaning  the  angle 
of  separation  which  the  directions  of  two  bodies  include  . . 
In  the  apparent  sphere  of  the  heavens,  distance  always 
means  angular  distance..  1876  Gwilt  Encycl.  A  rchit.  Gloss., 
Distance  of  the  Eye ,  in  perspective,  the  distance  of  the 
eye  from  the  picture  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
thereof. 


DISTANCE. 


DISTANT. 


6.  fig.  Remoteness,  or  degree  of  remoteness,  in 
any  relation  to  which  spatial  terms  are  transferred 
or  figuratively  applied ;  e.g.  in  likeness,  relation¬ 
ship,  allusion,  degree,  etc.  ‘  Ideal  disjunction, 
mental  separation’  (J.). 

1667  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  108  This  . .  was  soe 
much  resented  that  Mr.  Vernon  in  a  sermon  at  S.  Marie’s 
told  the  auditory  at  a  distance  of  it  [i.  c.  by  a  distant  allu¬ 
sion]^  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <S*  P .  93  A  Shiek  is  a 
Cousin  too,  at  a  distance,  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1823) 
I.  393  They  did  it  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  . .  there  was 
no  danger  of  misprision  of  treason.  1871  B.  Stewart 
Heat  §  301  Some  [substances]  being  near  their  melting- 
points,  others  at  a  great  distance  from  them.  1875  Maine 
Hist.  Inst.  ii.  30  The  mistake  . .  I  conceive  to  have  been 
an  effect  of  mental  distance.  1876  Mozley  Ultra.  Serm . 
iii.  (1877)  67  The  distance  of  an  end  raises  the  rank  of  the 
labour  undergone  for  it. 

t  7.  Position  (high  or  low)  with  respect  to  others; 
class,  rank.  Obs .  rare. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vm.  ii.  §  33,  I  am  not  satisfied  in 
what  distance  properly  to  place  these  persons.  Some  . . 
will  account  it  too  high,  to  rank  them  amongst  Martyrs  ; 
anasurely,  I  conceive  it  too  low,  to  esteem  them  but  bare 
Confessours. 

8.  Of  relations  of  personal  intercourse:  Remote¬ 
ness  in  intercourse,  the  opposite  of  intimacy  or 
familiarity,  arising  from  disparity  of  rank  or  station, 
or  exclusiveness  of  feeling :  hence,  on  the  one  part, 

a.  Aloofness,  *  stand-off-ness  excessive  reserve  or 
dignity;  on  the  other,  b.  Deferential  attitude,  de¬ 
ference. 

1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Compl.  15 1  With  safest  distance 
I  mine  honour  shielded.  Ibid.  237  She.  .kept  cold  distance, 
and  did  thence  remove,  To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 
1604  —  Oil/,  iii.  iii.  13  He  shall  in  strangenesse  stand  no 
farther  off,  Than  in  a  politique  distance. 

a.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blancs  Trav.  294  He  was 
a  benigne  and  courteous  Prince,  affectionate  . .  without 
state  or  distance.  1738  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  88  To  let 
them  see  how  little  he  valued  those  distances  he  was  bound 
to  observe  for  form  sake  with  others.  1765  Orton  Man.  P. 
Doddridge  viii.  199  He  had  contracted  nothing  of  that 
moroseness  and  distance.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II. 
v.  vii.  620  They  put  on  the  forms  of  distance ;  and  stood 
upon  elevated  terms.  1827  Macaulay  Country  Clergy m. 
Trip  vi,  No  fleering  l  no  distance  !  no  scorn. 

b.  1689  Andros  Tracts  II.  107  The  Government  expects 
to  be  treated  with  more  Distance  and  Difference.  1699 
Bentley  Phal.  287  I’ll  observe  the  respect  and  distance 
that’s  due  to  him  from  his  Scholar,  a  1700  Dryden  (J.), 
I  hope  your  modesty  Will  know,  what  distance  to  the 
crown  is  due.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  1.  ix,  Slipslop  . . 
had  preserved  hitherto  a  distance  to  her  lady. 

c.  To  keep  ones  distance :  to  observe  the  due 
reserve  and  avoidance  of  familiarity  which  are 
proper  to  one’s  position.  To  know  ones  distance  : 
to  recognize  what  distance  ought  to  be  kept. 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Wcll\.  iii.  212  She  knew  her  distance, 
and  did  angle  for  mee,  Madding  my  eagernesse  with  her 
restraint.  1624  Massinger  Pari.  Love  11.  iii,  Pray  you, 
keep  your  distance,  Apd  grow  not  rude.  1642  Fuller 
Holy  $  Prof  St.  iv.  xvi.  325  Teaching  words  their  distance 
to  wait  on  his  matter.  1660  T.  M.  Hist.  Independ.  iv.  65 
They  intended  to  curb  the  Wallingford  party,  by  teaching 
them  manners,  and  to  know  their  distance.  1727  Pole 
Th.  on  Var.  Subj.  Swift’s  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  231  If  a  man 
makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort  is,  he  keeps  his  at 
the  same  time.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  11,  It  won’t 
do;  so  I  beg  you’ll  keep  your  distance.  1831  Society  I.  12 
Her  mother  . .  treated  himpvith  bare  civility,  to  make  him, 
as  she  expressed  it,  keep  his  distance. 

9.  In  prepositional  phrases  and  constructions,  a. 
At  a  distance ,  at  d. :  remote,  far  away;  also,  at  a 
specified  interval  of  space  (see  also  sense  6).  So 
+  in  distance  {oh  si).  Out  of  distance :  too  far  away, 
out  of  reach. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  52  The  Distoore  and 
other  Lay-men  (at  12  foot  distance)  surround  the  holy 
Diety.  1654  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  74  To  those  who 
at  distance  do  observe  it.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  29 
'The  wary  Archbishop,  not  over-fond  of  his  friendship,  kept 
him  at  distance.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  1.  261  At  a  distance  it 
appears  like  an  Island.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  96  p  2  My 
Master., has  often  been  whipp’d  for  not  keeping  me  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  1713  Addison  Guardian  No.  167  p  8  At  about  a  mile’s 
distance  from  the  black  temple,  c  1790  Willock  Voy.  305  At 
a  safe  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.  1845  M.  Pattison 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  17  At  no  great  distance  from  the  Island  City. 
1847  T  ennyson  Princ.  vi.  67  Blanche  At  distance  follow’d. 

1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  42  Not  ..  too  farre  off. . 
neither  yet  too  neere  ..  but  in  a  competent  and  middle  dis¬ 
tance.  1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i,  Kept  in  distance 
at  the  halberts  point,  a  1613  Overbury  Newes  from  Sea 
Wks.^1856)  181  A  mans  companions  are  (like  ships)  to  be 
kept  in  distance,  for  falling  foule  one  of  another. 

1641  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Whs.  (1660)  95  Those  that  are  out  of 
distance  what  noise  so  ever  they  make,  are  not  heard.  1642 
I*  uller  Holy  Prof.  St.  11.  xvii.  114  He  never  demands 
out  of  distance  of  the  price  he  intends  to  take.  1655  —  Ch. 
Hist.  vi.  i.  §  16  For  skill  in  School-Divinity  they  beat  all 
other  .Orders  quite  out  of  distance.  1815  Jane  Austen 
Emma  u.  xiv.  233  We  are  rather  out  of  distance  from  the 
very  striking  beauties. 

b.  Also  used  without  preposition  as  an  adverbial 
adjunct  of  measure. 

1577  b.  Googe  II eresbaclis  Hush .  11.  (1586)  99  Take 
heede  . .  that  your  trees  stand  a  good  distance  a  sunder. 
1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  Illy  iv.  i.  226  Pleaseth  your  Lordship 
To  meet  his  Grace,  iust  distance  ’tweene  pur  Armies?  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  116  A  Rock  a  good  distance  from  the 
shore,  ai 719  Addison  (J.),  He  lived  but  a  few  miles 
distance  from  her  father’s  house.  1792  Genii.  Mag. 
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13/2  The  bridge . .  is  some  little  distance  from  the  main 
street. 

10.  ellipt.  A  point  or  place  at  a  distance,  the 
region  in  the  distance,  a.  A  point  at  a  distance, 
a  distant  point.  Chiefly  in  the  phrases  from , 
to  a  distance. 

1782  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  202  Viewed  from  a  distance  . . 
Folly  and  Innocence  are  so  alike,  c  1790  Willock  Voy.  316, 
I  found  I  was  unable  to  walk  to  any  distance.  1845  Darwin 
Voy.  Nat.  i.  (1890)  8  The  rocks  of  St.  Paul  appear  from 
a  distance  of  a  brilliantly  white  colour.  Mod.  Visitors  from 
a  distance  have  the  preference.  He  has  removed  to  a  distance. 

b.  The  remote  part  of  the  field  of  vision  or  per¬ 
ception  ;  the  distant  or  far-off  region ;  esp.  in  the 
phr.  in  the  distance. 

1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  11.  84  There  was  a  little  light  That 
twinkled  in  the  misty  distance.  1847  Tennyson  Princ. 
iv.  63  A  trumpet  in  the  distance  pealing  news.  1856  Kane 
Arct.  Expl.  I.  v.  46  All  the  back  country  appeared  one 
great  rolling  distance  of  glacier.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  HIneid 
1.  34  Scarce  had  Sicily’s  shores  in  the  distance  faded  away. 
1891  Gladstone  in  Daily  News  28  Jan.  3/3  Viewed  now, 
calmly,  in  the  light  of  the  golden  distance. 

c.  Painting ,  etc.  The  distant  part  of  a  land¬ 
scape  ;  the  part  of  a  picture  representing  this. 

Middle  distance ,  the  part  midway  between  the  foreground 
and  the  remote  region. 

1706  Art  of  Painting  (1744)  424  Accustom’d  himself  to 
take  in  a  large  extent  of  hills  and  distance.  1813  Examiner 
10  May  299/2  His  . .  greyish  green  middle-distance,  blue 
horizon,  and  grey  sky,  constitute  a  rich  system  of  colour. 
1865  Kingsley  II crew.  Prel.  18  Dark  and  sad . .  autumn  days, 
when  all  the  distances  were  shut  off.  1861  Tiiornbury 
Turner  (1862)  I.  89  His  distances  were  low,  and  his  trees 
ill-formed.  1891  T.  Hardy  Tcss  I.  ii,  The  atmosphere,  .is 
so  tinged  with  azure,  that  what  artists  call  the  middle 
distance  partakes  also  of  that  hue. 

11.  transf.  The  extent  or  ‘  space  ’  of  time  between 
two  events  ;  an  interval,  intervening  period.  (Now 
only  in  phr.  distance  of  time ,  implying  remote¬ 
ness.  ) 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  1.  18  To  knowe.  .neyther  the 
distaunce  Of  tymes  of  hern.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  550 
After  a  dystaunce  or  pause  of  tyme,  the  archebysshop  . . 
stode  vp  and  askyd  [etc.].  1622  Sparrow  B/c.  Com.  Prayer 

(1661)  244  The  Communion-Service  is  to  be  some  good 
distance  after  the  Morning  Service.  1699  Bentley  Phal. 
404  From  the  Date  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to  the  Prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  there’s  a  distance  of  900  Years.  1774  Foote 
Cozeners  iii.  Wks.  1799  II.  180  Take  this  draught  three 
times  a  day,  at  two  hours  distance.  1820  Scoresby  Acc. 
Arctic  Reg.  I.  43  At  the  distance  of  eighteen  to  thirty 
years,  from  the  time  when  the  several  navigations  were 
performed.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  455  An  ap¬ 
prehension  not  to  be  mentioned,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  without  shame  and  indignation.  1871  Morley  Vol¬ 
taire  (1886)  172  The  connection  may  be  seen  at  our  distance 
of  time  to  have  been  marked  and  unmistakable. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  distance-language ;  dis¬ 
tance-softened,  distance-veiled  adjs.  Also  distance- 
block,  a  block  inserted  between  two  objects  to 
keep  them  a  required  distance  apart ;  distance- 
flag  (Horse-racing)  y  a  flag  held  by  the  man  who  is 
stationed  at  the  distance-post ;  distance-judge, 
a  judge  stationed  at  the  distance-post,  a  post  (or 
flag)  placed  at  the  fixed  ‘  distance  ’  (see  5  c)  in  front 
of  the  winning  post  in  a  heat-race,  to  note  what 
horses  are  ‘distanced’,  through  failing  to  reach 
this  before  the  winner  passes  the  winning-post ;  dis¬ 
tance-piece  =  distance-block  ;  distance-signal : 
see  Distant  3  d ;  distance -stand,  a  stand  erected 
at  the  distance-post  on  a  race-course. 

1809  British  Press  6  Apr.  in  Spirit  Pub.  frills.  (1810) 
XIII.  63  Gibby  and  Premier  . .  were  scarcely  able  to  strike 
a  trot  in  passing  the  distance-post.  1809  J.  P.  Roberdean 
Ibid.  162  You  a’n’t  near  even  the  distance-post  of  notoriety. 
1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  196  You  can  hear  that 
evermore  Distance-softened  noise.  1870  Blaine  Encycl. 
Rur.  Sports  111.  iv.  371  In  coming  in  on  the  right  of  the 
course,  there  should  be  two  distance-posts  ;  the  first  is  to 
be  erected  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  winning- 
post  ;  the  second  a  hundred  and  twenty  from  it.  Ibid.  372 
So  that  the  man  in  the  distance-stand  may  clearly  see  the 
winning-post,  and  be  ready  to  drop  the  distance-flag.  1874 
Distance  signal  [see  Distant  3d].  1883  A.  J.  Menken 

Infelicia  93  There  cometh  a  hum,  as  of  distance-veiled 
battle.  1894  H.  Drummond  Ascent  of  Man  233  This  new 
distance-language  began  again  at  the  beginning,  just  as  all 
Language  does,  by  employing  signs. 

Distance,  v.  [f.prec.  sb.  Cf.  F.  distancer  (14th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  irans.  To  place  at  a  distance ;  to  separate  by 
a  space  ;  to  eloign. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  19  The  head  is  distaunsed 
from  the  body  so  much  in  man,  for  the  cause  of  Aspera 
Arteria.  1624  T.  Scott  Eng.  Spanish  Pilgr.  iii.  14  Furnished 
with  some  50  beds,  distanced  onely  by  a  partition  of  boards. 
a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Hantshire  11.  1  Not  to  speak  of 
the  friendly  Sea  conveniently  distanced  from  London,  i860 
Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Fate  19  This  insight,  .distances  those 
who  share  it  from  those  wno  share  it  not. 

+  b.  To  fix  the  distance  of.  Obs. 

1690  Act  2  IV.  <$*  M.  in  Loud.  Gaz.  (1706)  No.  4292/3  All 
Persons  paying  to  any  Lamps,  distanced  by  two  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace,  are  exempted  from  hanging 
out  a  Lanthorn  and  Candle.  1715  Leoni  Palladio's 
Archit.  (1742)  I.  21  This  manner  of  distancing  the  Column 
is.  .call'd  Systylos. 

+  c.  To  express  the  distance  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  1.  xiii.  40  The  Hebrews  distanced 
their  places  by  severall  measures. 


2.  To  make  to  appear  distant. 

1695  Dryden  tr .  Dufrcsnoy's  Art  Paint.  (J.),  That  which 
gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl,  is  the  quick  light,  or  white,  which 
appears  to  be  on  the  side  nearest  to  us,  and  the  black  by 
consequence  distances  the  object.  1864  Lowell  If  reside 
Trav.  198  Mountains,  which  the  ripe  Italian  air  distances 
with  a  bloom  like  that  on  unplucked  grapes. 

j*  3.  intr.  To  be  distant;  to  go  to  a  distance. 
Obs.  rare. 

1614  T.  Adams  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cvi.  5  The 
less  they  distanced  from  the  beginning,  the  poorer  they 
were.  1658  J.  Webb  tr.  Calprenede's  Cleopatra  vm.  i.  7 
Unable  to  hinder  their  distancing,  .a  great  way  from  the 
place  of  combate. 

4.  trails.  To  put  or  leave  at  a  distance  by 
superior  speed;  to  outstrip  or  leave  behind  in  a 
race,  or  (figi)  in  any  competition. 

1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  1.  xxi,  The  Sun  and  all 
the  starres  that  do  appear  She  feels  them  in  herself,  can 
distance  all.  1691  Norris  Prod.  Disc.  37  We  are  utterly 
Distanc’d  in  the  Race.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  12 7  He 
distanc’d  and  tir’d  both  the  Dog  and  the  Men.  1851  Longf. 
Gold.  Leg.  v.  Foot  of  the  Alps ,  Our  fleeter  steeds  have 
distanced  our  attendants.  1856  Lever  Martins  ofCrd  M. 
55  [He]  had  distanced  all  his  competitors  in  his  College 
career. 

b.  To  put  or  leave  (a  place)  at  a  distance  by 
going  away  from  it ;  to  leave  behind. 

1873  Mrs.  Charles  in  Sunday  Mag.  Feb.  332  We  heard 
the  joyous  voices  sound  louder  and  freer  as  they  distanced 
the  solemn  precincts. 

c.  To  keep  at  a  distance  from.  ?  Obs. 

1786  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  28  Nov.,  I  wished  them  well 
.  .but  I  distanced  them  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

d.  Horse-racing.  To  beat  by  a  distance  :  see 
quot.  1803  and  Distance  sb.  5  c. 

1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  v.  (1686)  72  The  hindmost 
Horse  being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a  certain  distance 
agreed  on.  .and  which  ever  Horse  could  distance  the  other 
won  the  Match.  1707  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4363/4  Paying  a 
Guinea  Entrance  (which  is  to  go  to  the  second  Horse, 
distanc’d  or  not  distanc’d).  1713  Steele  Guardian  No.  6. 
P  5  He  puts  in  for  the  Queen’s  plate  every  year,  with  orders 
to  his  rider  never  to  win  or  be  distanced.  1803  M.  Cutler 
in  Life ,  etc.  (1888)  II.  142  At  a  distance  of  about  ten  rods., 
is  another  stage,  .called  the  distanced  stage.  If  any  horses 
in  the  race  do  not  arrive  at  this  stage  before  the  foremost 
arrives  at  the  stage  from  which  they  started,  they  are  said  to 
be  distanced,  and  are  taken  out,  and  not  suffered  to  run  again 
in  the  same  race. 

fig.  1822  Scott  Nigel  i,  Vincent  beat  his  companion 
beyond  the  distance-post,  in  . .  dexterity  of  hand  . .  and 
double-distanced  him  in  all  respecting  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  shop. 

Hence  Distancing  vbl.  sb.  and  fpl.  a. 

1658  J.  Webb  tr.  Calprenede's  Cleopatra  vm.  i.  7  To  regret 
the  distancing  of  Coriolanus,  whom  she  fled,  and  whose 
Infidelity  she  detested.  1786  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diaiy  23 
Dec.,  His  appearance  and  air  are  dignified  . .  but  cold,  and 
rather  distancing.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVII.  233  On 
account  of  such  distancing  superiority. 

Distanced  (di’stanst),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed1.] 
•fT.  Put  or  set  at  a  distance;  remote,  distant.  Obs. 
1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  135  Alexander  the  Great 
commanded  Subjects  (though  remote  and  distanced)  in  the 
farthest  parts.  1668  H.  More  Div .  Dial.  iii.  xxviii.  481 
The  distanced  Singing  of  the  chearful  Birds.  1672  —  Bi'ief 
Reply  91  In  many  thousand  far  distanced  places  at 
once. 

+  b.  At  variance,  differing  in  opinion.  Obs. 

1644  J.  Goodwin  Innoc.  Triumph.  (1645)  54  Persons,  not 
onely  distanced  in  their  judgements  about  Church-Govern¬ 
ment,  but  about  the  God-head  of  Christ. 

2.  Left  behind,  outstripped  as  in  a  race. 

1713  Gay  Fan  Poems  1745  I.  31  The  bounding  damsel  flies, 
Strains  to  the  goal,  the  distanc’d  lover  dies.  1715-20  Pope 
Iliad  xi.  200  Still  slaughtering  on,  the  king  of  men  pro¬ 
ceeds;  The  distanced  army  wonders  at  his  deeds. 

b.  Horse-racing.  Beaten  by  a  distance :  see 
Distance  sb.  5  c. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr .  (1757)  II.  168  When  they 
happen’d  to  ride  a  distanc’d  Horse.  1870  Blaine  Encycl. 
Rur.  Sports  iii.  iv.  363  A  distanced  horse  cannot  start  again. 

Di'stanceless,  a.  [f.  Distance  sb.  iob  + 
-less.]  In  which  things  in  the  distance  are  not 
visible. 

1851  Kingsley  Yeast  i.  (D.),  A  silent,  dim,  distanceless, 
rotting  day  in  March. 

Distancy  (di’stansi).  rare.  [ad.  L.  distantia 
Distance  :  see  -ancy.] 

+  1.  Disagreement,  difference.  Obs . 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  68  Dissenteth.  This  word  . . 
signifieth  a  distancy,  arising  from  a  varietie. 

+  2.  Distantness  in  space.  Obs.  • 

1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  111.  11.  vi.  (R.),  Even  absent 
things  may  be  seen  by  phantasie  ;  By  sense  things  present 
at  a  distancie.  1647  —  Philos.  Poems ,  Infin.  Worlds  xxxix, 
There  is  a  distancy  In  empty  space. 

3.  Distantness  in  manner. 

1836  Rand.  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xiii.  277  A  certain  distancy 
and  reservedness.  1883  Chaiiib.  frill,  690  He  hid  his  feel¬ 
ings  under  the  habitual  mask  of  stolid  distancy. 

Distannic  (dnistee-nik),  a.  Chetn.  [f.  Di- 2  2 
+  Stannic.]  Of  or  containing  two  equivalents  of 
tin  {stannum). 

1873  Fmvncs  Chan.  (ed.  ii)  593  It  forms  distannic  oxy- 
hexethide. 

Distant  (di  stant),  a.  [a.  F.  distant  (Oresme, 
14th  c.),  ad.  L.  distdnt-em  standing  apart,  separate, 
distant,  different,  pr.  pple.  of  distdre  to  stand  apart : 
see  Distance.] 


DISTANT. 
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DISTASTED. 


1.  Separate  or  apart  in  space  (by  a  specified  in¬ 
terval).  Const  .from. 

£•1391  Chaucer  Astrol.^  1.  §  17  It  departeth  the  furste 
Moevable.  .in  2  ilike  parties,  evene  distantz  fro  the  poles  of 
this  world.  1546  Mem.  R  ip  on  (Surtees)  III.  26  The  same 
is  distaunt  from  the  paroeh  Church  cccc  Foote.  1559  W. 
Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  125  Within  which  draw  an 
other  Circle,  a  finger  bredth  distant.  1568  Grafton  C/irou. 
II.  1284  The  armies,  .not  distaunt  by  estimation  above  two 
myles.  1611  Bible  Exod.  xxxvi.  22  One  board  had  two 
tenons,  equally  distant  one  from  another.  1684  R.  H. 
School  Recreat.  46  Hold  it  even  with  the  Muzzle  of  the 
Musket .  .about  an  Inch  distant.  1778  Miss  Burney  Evelina 
iv,  This  retired  place,  to  which  Dorchester,  the  nearest 
town,  is  seven  miles  distant.  1832  Act  2-3  Will.  IV,  c.  64 
Sched.  O.  38  A  straight  line  drawn  due  east  to  a  point  orfe 
hundred  yards  distant. 

2.  Separated  by  an  unspecified  but  large  or  con¬ 
siderable  space  ;  far  apart,  not  close  together. 

(Often  used  in  Nat.  Hist,  of  teeth,  spines,  hairs,  leaves, 
spots,  etc.) 

1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  V (an.  1)  (R.),  All  other  nacions 
were  astonnied  to  se  suche  an  honorable  compaignie  come 
from  a  countree  so  farre  distant.  1577  B.  Googe  Hcresbach's 
Hush.  nr.  (1586)  154  b,  His  [a  dog’s]  shoulder  pointes  well 
distant,  c  1586  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxxii.  vii,  The  woods, 
where  enterlaced  trees  . .  Ioyne  at  the  head,  though  distant 
at  the  knees.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  362,  I  felt,  Though  dis¬ 
tant  from  thee  Worlds  between,  yet  felt  That  I  must  after 
thee  with  this  thy  Son.  1760  Anne  Steele  Hymn  ‘  O  for 
one  celestial  ray  ’  ii,  Distant  from  thy  blest  abode.  1762 
Falconer  Shipivr.  1.  43  In  distant  souls  congenial  passions 
glow.  1828  Stark  Elent.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  465  Jaws  armed 
with  pointed  and  distant  teeth. 

3.  Standing,  lying,  or  taking  place  afar  off ;  not 
near  at  hand,  remote. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  ii.  60  So  farre  be  distant,  and 
good  night  sweet  friend.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in. 
392  The  Stallion  ..  trembles  for  the  distant  Mare.  1710 
Pope  Windsor  For.  401  Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall 
behold.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  2  Furnish’d  with  all-Neces- 
saries  . .  for  a  distant  Undertaking.  1747  Gray  {title).  Ode 
on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College.  1817  Wolfe  Burial 
Sir  J.  Moore  vii,  We  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing.  1850  Kingsley  A  It.  Locke 
i,  Even  the  Surrey  hills  ..  Are  to  me  a  distant  fairy  land. 
1879  Harlan  Eyesight  viii.  105  Distant  vision  is  a  passive 
sensation  not  more  exhausting  than  breathing. 

f  b.  Long  in  extent.  Obs.  rare. 

1705  Bosman  Guinea  250  If  the  Trees  be  high,  or  the  way 
any  thing  distant. 

c.  Of  the  eyes :  Looking  into  the  far-distance. 
rare. 

1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxi.  335  Her  companion’s  pale  face 
and  troubled  and  distant  eyes.  1877  —  Green  Past,  i,  The 
large  and  tender  eyes  are  distant  and  troubled. 

d.  Distant  signal :  spec,  on  railways:  a  signal 
placed  some  distance  in  advance  of  a  home  signal 
to  give  earlier  intimation  of  what  the  latter  indi¬ 
cates  (orig.  one  placed  some  distance  in  advance 
of  the  point  of  danger) ;  also  called  distance 
signal. 

1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  III.  524  The  sails  of  the 
ship  are  frequently  used  as  distant  signals.  1874  R.  C. 
Rapier  Signals  Railw.  15  A  distance  signal  was  put  up  at 
St.  Margaret’s,  near  Edinburgh,  250  yards  in  advance  of 
the  point  of  danger  ;  and  after  this  distant  signals  became 
general.  Ibid.  The  Great  Northern  was,  at  its  construction 
in  1852,  completely  fitted  with  distant  signals  of  the  sema¬ 
phore  type.  Ibid.  46  Separate  distant  signal  arms  for  each 
home  signal.  1889  G.  Findlay  Eng.  Railway  68  The 
distant,  signal  is  placed  at  varying  distances  behind  the 
home  signal,  according  to  circumstances. 

4.  Far  apart  or  remote  in  time. 

1603  Shaks.  Mcas.for  M.  ii.  i.  93  We  had  but  two  in  the 
house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it  were  in 
a  fruit  dish.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vi.  §  8  The  books  of 
Holy  Scripture  were  written,  .at  distant  times.  1757  Glynn 
Day  of .  Judgetn.  (Masoff,  Whom  distant  ages  to  each 
other’s  sight  Had  long  denied.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  148  The  Parliament  was  again  prorogued  to  a  distant 
day.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  viii.  264  The  glacier  may  also 
diminish  in  length  at  distant  intervals. 

5.  transf.  and  fig.  Remote  in  relations  other  than 
those  of  space  and  time.  Distant  likeness  :  a  faint 
resemblance ;  the  opposite  of  a  close  resem¬ 
blance. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  108  A  grete  faute  in  our 
pollycy  and  much  dystant  from  al  cyuyle  ordur.  1674 
N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat .  v.  (1686)  76  He  may  be  far  distant 
from  that  perfect  State  of  Body.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
122  r  9,  I  could  still  discover  a  distant  Resemblance  of  my 
old  Friend.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  I  haven’t 
the  most  distant  idea.  1866  Argyll  Reign  Law  vi.  (1871) 
274  Is  it  only  by  distant  analogy  ?  1891  Leeds  Mercury 
27  Apr.  4/7  Not  even  the  most  distant  allusion  was  made 
to  it. 

b.  spec .  Remotely  related  in  kinship. 

a  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Maids  Trag.  in.  i,  Good  day, 
Amintor !  for,  to  me,  the  name  Of  brother  is  too  distant. 
1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  57  {Sword)  Unlook'd 
for  bequests  from  distant  branches  of  his  house.  1831 
Lytton  Godolph.  5  A  distant  connexion  of  the  deceased. 
1868  Freeman  Norm.  Com/.  (1876]  II.  App.  671  Not  a  sister, 
but  a  more  distant  kinswoman  of  the  Emperor. 

t  6.  Different  in  character  or  quality.  Obs. 

1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  i.  Heading  to  Paraphr.  5  The 
distant  fate  of  pious  and  godless  men.  1667  Decay  Chr. 
Piety  xix.  F  2  Is  it  fit  she  should  have  guardians  and 
champions  of  a  quite  distant  temper?  1705  Stanhope 
Paraphr.  I.  44  Distant  opinions  about  the  same  Things. 
1710  Steele  TatlerNo.  26  F  1  Enrolling  all  Men  in  their 
distant  classes,  before  they  presume  to  drink  Tea  or  Choco¬ 
late  in  those  Places, 


7.  Reserved  in  intercourse;  standing  aloof;  not 
intimate  or  expressive  of  intimacy. 

1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  126  p  1  The  distant  Behaviour 
of  the  Prude.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xxxi,  He  made  Miss 
Wilmot  a  modest  and  distant  bow.  1828  Life  Planter 
Jamaica  (ed.  2)  209  [He]  obtained  a  very  distant  and  stately 
reception.  1866  Mrs.  H.  Wood  St.  Martin  s  Eve  x,  She 
desired  Eleanor  to  be  very  distant  with  him. 

8.  Comb . 

1777  R.  Potter  /EscJiylus  (1779)  L  55  (Jod.)  Train’d  to 
bear  The  distant-wounding  bow.  1788  Anna  Seward  Lett. 
(1811)  II.  181  The  visits  of  distant-dwelling  friends. 

+  Dista-ntial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  distantia  Dis¬ 
tance  +  -al.]  Distant,  far-off ;  differing,  diverse. 

1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1.  xii.  §  1  (R.)  How 
distancial  are  vve  from  this  ingenious  coercion  of  our  pul- 
luted  fancies  !  1656  Blount  Gtossogr .,  Distantial ,  differing 
or  distant,  far  asunder,  divers.  1676  H.  More  Remarks 
145  Colligating,  .parts  of  the  most  distantial  textures  and 
consistencies.  1713  Deriiam  Phys.  Theol.  viii.  iv.  402  Their 
Cornea  and  Optick  Nerve,  .are  only  fitted  to  see  distantial 
objects. 

t  Dista-ntiate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  distantia  Dis¬ 
tance  +  -ate  :!.]  trails.  To  take  the  distance  of. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Suwey  11.  v.  55  From  con- 
uenient  distances  in  the  same,  distantiate  euery  By,  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  Plot. 

Distantly  (di-stantli),  adv.  [f.  Distant  + 
-ly  -.]  In  a  distant  manner. 

1.  At  a  distance  in  space  or  time ;  remotely,  afar 
off. 

1675  tr.  Camden' s  Hist.  Eliz.  an.  1580  (R.\  These  Irish 
matters,  though  in  time  somewhat  distantly  acted,  I  have 
thought  good  to  mention  together.  1678  Cudworth  Intcll. 
Syst.  j-jC)  The  Corporeal  World  is  Distantly  present,  to  the 
Intelligible.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xii,  Ellena 
followed  distantly  in  the  Abbess’s  train. 

b.  Widely  apart,  at  considerable  distances. 

1847  Hardy  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  v.  239 

Head,  .distantly  and  deeply  punctured. 

c.  In  a  way  expressing  distance  or  remoteness. 

1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxvii.  454  Her  eyes  were  looking 

somewhat  distantly  at  the  sea. 

2.  fig .  Remotely  (in  other  relations)  ;  not  closely ; 
not  intimately. 

^1768  Sterne  Let.  iii.  to  Miss  L —  (R.\  I  ..  then  most 
distantly  hint  at  a  droll  foible  in  his  character.  1822  Byron 
Werner  1.  i.  194  I  den.  Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  rela¬ 
tive  . .  Jos.  We  are,  but  distantly.  1828  Webster,  Dis¬ 
tantly .  .with.  reserve.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  xi,  I  am 
distantly  related  to  the  Rochesters  by  the  mother’s  side. 
Mod.  He  was  distantly  courteous. 

Di  stantness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  distant. 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Distantness ,  distance,  a  being  distant 
from.  Mod.  He  showed  some  distantness  of  manner. 

+  Dista’sk,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [Dis-  7  a.]  trails. 
To  relieve  of  a  task,  to  exonerate. 

1592  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  viii.  xliii.  (1612)  207  On  these  doo 
vulgar  Eares  and  Eyes  so  brimly  waite  and  gaze,  As  they 
distaske  our  priuate  Penne  notorious  Landes  to  blaze. 

f  Dista*st able,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Distaste  v. 
+  -able.]  Distasteful.  Hence  Dista’stably  adv.y 
with  distaste  or  disgust. 

1607  S.  Collins  Serm.  (1608)  37  The  broth  which  a  strange 
root  hath  made  distastable.  1625  tr.  Boccaccio's  Decameron , 
Modell  Wit  41b,  Let  him  thinke  that  I  can  brooke  those 
words  as  distastably,  as  you  do  or  can  his  ill  deeds. 

Distaste  (distast),  sb.  Also  7  distast.  [f. 
Dis-  9  +  Taste  sb. :  prob.  as  a  rendering  of  It. 
disgusto,  OF.  desgoust:  see  Florio  and  Cotgrave.] 

1.  Disrelish  or  dislike  of  food  or  drink  ;  nausea ; 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1598  Florio,  Sg'usto,  disgust,  distast,  vnkindnes,  dislike. 
1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  1008  Moses  was.  .in  the  same 
distaste  of  bitternes.  1635  Brathwait  Arcad.  Pr.  1.  200 
Nor  house,  nor  ground,  nor  any  kind  of  wealth  Can  relish  his 
distaste  that  has  no  health.  1753  N.  Torriano  Gangr.  Sore 
Throat  28  [She]  was  seized,  .in  the  Evening,  with  a  Distaste; 
she  had  a  very  uneasy  and  tumbling  Night.  1849  C.  Bronte 
Shirley  I.  vi.  iii  A  positive  crime  might  have  been  more 
easily  pardoned  than  a  symptom  of  distaste  for  the  foreign 
comestibles. 

2.  Disinclination,  dislike ;  (moderate)  aversion, 
disgust,  or  repugnance. 

1598  Florio,  [see  sense  1].  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  i, 

§  3  (1873)  8  Make  application  of  our  knowledge,  to  give  our¬ 
selves  repose  and  contentment,  not  distaste  _or  repining. 
a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  (1652)  58  To  raise  a  general 
distast  in  all  men  against  the  Government.  <21652  J.  Smith 
Set.  Disc.  i.  17  Besides  in  wicked  men  there  are  sometimes 
distastes  of  vice.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  %  Sub/.  59  For  there 
is  no  native  who  is  not  in  distaste  with  some  body.  1726 
Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  455  Which  gave  the 
ships  company,  such  a  distaste  of  Clipperton.  1816  Keatinge 
Trav.  (1817)  I.  252  The  Moors  . .  have  a  distaste  for  the 
proselytes  when  made,  a  1822  Shelley  Assassins  ii,  Their 
predilections  and  distastes.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  5 
An  aversion  more  resembling  a  distaste  than  a  conviction. 

•|-  3.  Unpleasantness  ;  annoyance,  discomfort.  Obs. 

1611  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  \.  i,  Our  ear  is  now  too  much 
profaned,  grave  Maro,  With  these  distastes,  to  take  thy 
sacred  lines.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Adversity  (Arb.)  505 
Prosperity  is  not  without  many  Feares  and  Distastes.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No.  4  f  2  There  are  so  many  Gratifications 
attend  this  publick  sort  of  Obscurity,  that  some  little 
Distastes  I  daily  receive  have  lost  their  Anguish. 

f  4.  Offence,  cause  of  offence  or  dislike.  Obs. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  Sf  Mor.  21  b,  Court-Parasites  . .  do 
labor  upon  the  least  distast  that  is  offred,  to  procure  an 
utter  dislike.  1698  J.  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <$•  P.  156  To 


avoide  giving  distaste  in  not  removing  their  Hats.  1709 
Strype  Ann.  Re f.  I.  xxv.  280  At  which  Bishop  Cheny  took 
such  distast.  1731  Rope  Helen  24  vole.  Achilles  would  not 
go  to  battle  for  some  distaste  Agamemnon  had  given  him. 

i*  5.  Mutual  aversion,  estrangement,  difference, 
quarrel.  Obs. 

1621  Sir  W.  Aston  in  Fortesc.  Papers  152  The  King  and 
his  ministers  have  taken  some  distast.  1623  Bingham 
Xenophon  73  This  was  the  only  difference  anti  distaste  be¬ 
twixt  Cherisophus  and  Xenophon  during  this  whole  iourney. 
1677  E.  Smith  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  58 
They  say  he  murdered  himselfe  . .  because  of  some  distast 
betwixt  his  master  and  him.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  433 
All  civil  and  quiet. .  No  noise,  nor  appearance  of  distaste. 

Distaste  (distast),  v.  Now  rare.  (Frequent 
in  17th  c.)  Also  7  distast.  [f.  Dts-  6  +  Taste 
v. :  prob.  orig.  an  English  rendering  of  It.  ( di)sgns - 
tare,  or  OF",  desgouster :  see  P  lorio  and  Cotgr.  In 
sense  5  used  as  f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Taste  sb.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  dislike  the  taste  of,  have  no  taste 
for,  disrelish  (food,  drink,  etc.).  Obs. 

1586  Bright  Melanch.  xxxvi.  214  The  tongue  distasteth 
all  things  even  of  most  pleasant  relish.  1615  Latham 
Ealcoury  (1633)  104  If  you  finde  her  any  whit  to  distaste 
the  water,  then  put  into  it  . .  sugar-candie.  1641  French 
Distill '.  v.  (1651)  144  It.. may  be  given,  .to  any  that  distast 
physick,  in  their  milke.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840) 
III.  433  Distasting  wholesome  meat  well  dressed. 

2.  To  have  or  conceive  a  mental  distaste  for  or 
repugnance  to  (anything) ;  to  regard  with  aversion 
or  displeasure;  to  have  no  taste  for,  disrelish,  dislike. 

1592  Davies  Immort .  Soul xxx.  xxxv.  (1714)  98  These  do 
by  fits  her  Fantasie  possess;  But  she  distastes  them  all 
within  a  while.  1621  Burton  Anal.  Mel.  11.  iv.  1.  i.  (1651) 
363  The  Romans  distasted  them  so  much  that  they  were 
often  banished  out  of  their  city.  1733  Neal  Hist.  Pur  it. 
II.  216  He  was  sorry  that  an  established  doctrine  of  the 
Church  should  be  so  distasted.  1805  Foster  Ess.  iii.  93 
[He]  should  distaste  the  society  of  his  class.  1893  Stevenson 
Catriona  60  A  man.  .whom  I  distasted  at  the  first  look,  as 
we  distaste  a  ferret  or  an  earwig. 

+  b.  with  obj.  cl.  or  infill,  phr,  Obs. 

1596  Drayton  Legends  iii.  607  Who  was  so  dull,  that  did 
not  then  distaste,  That  thus  the  King  His  Nobles  should 
neglect?  1621  in  L.  Bacon  Genesis  of  New  Eng.  Ch.  (1874) 
xvi.  350  That  you  sent  no  lading  in  the  ship  is.. worthily 
distasted.  1629  Gaule  Pract.  The.  161  How  doe  we 
abhorr^  and  distast,  to  think  him  opprobriously  debased, 
f  3.  To  offend  the  taste  of ;  to  disgust,  nauseate. 
1610  Heywood  Gold.  Age  11.  Wks,  1874  111.  22  This  meat 
distasts  me,  doth  Lycaon  . .  feed  vs  with  humane  flesh? 
1636  Henshaw  Home  Succ.  21  Never  refuse  health  because 
the  Physicke  that  should  procure  it  is  bitter;  let  it  distast 
me  so  it  heale  me.  1678  Vng.  Man's  Call.  155  Distempered 
stomacks,  that  are  easily  distasted. 

+  b.  absol,  or  inlr.  To  offend  the  taste ;  to  cause 
disgust.  Obs, 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  111.  iii.  327  Poysons,  Which  at  the  first 
are  scarce  found  to  distaste.  1613-6  W.  Browne  Brit. 
Past.  11.  iii,  Then  least  his  many  cherries  should  distast, 
Some  other  fruit  he  brings  than  he  brought  last.  1643 
5  Years  K.  Jamesiw  Select.  I  1  arl.  Misc.  (1793)  310  Poisons, 
that  neither  discolour  nor  distaste. 

4.  trans.  To  excite  the  dislike  or  aversion  of ; 
to  be  distasteful  to  ;  to  displease,  offend  ;  pass,  to 
be  displeased  or  offended  ( with ,  at), 
i597-8  Bacon  Ess.y  Suitors  (Arb.)  44  Suters  are  so  dis¬ 
tasted  with  delaies,  and  abuses.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (ed.2)  100  Yet  loth  in  anything  to  distaste  the  King. 
1666  Pepys  Diary  24  Oct.,  The  Prince  was  distasted  with 
my  discourse  . .  about  the  sad  state  of  the  fleet.  1702  Ad¬ 
dison  Dial.  Medals  ii.  35,  I  have  sometimes  however  been 
very  much  distasted  at  this  way  of  writing.  1709  J.  John¬ 
son  Clergym.  Vade  M.  11.  p.  xiii,  The  Apostle,  .avoids  the 
saying  any  thing  that  might  distaste  the  Corinthians.  1833 
I .  Taylor  Fanat.  vi.  192  No  enormity  can  distaste  or  alarm 
him.  1893  Tall  Mall  G.  18  Jan.  1/2  Threats  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  so  violent  as  to  distaste  the  sympathies  of  many. 

t  b.  absol.  or  inlr .  To  cause  displeasure  or 
offence  ;  to  be  distasteful.  Obs. 

1614  Sylvester  Du  Bart  as,  Bet  India's  Rescue  1.  21  Great- 
gracious  Lady,  let  it  not  distaste  That  Ivdith  made  not. . 
more  haste  To  kisse  Your  hands.  C1618  Fletcher  Q . 
Corinth  1.  ii.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  Pref.  Avij,  If  any 
thing  that’s  good  i’  th’  Book  you  see,  Ascribe  to  God  ;  but 
what  distasts,  to  mee. 

+  5.  trans .  To  destroy  or  spoil  the  taste  or 
savour  of ;  to  render  distasteful  or  tasteless.  Obs. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5*  Cr.  11.  ii.  123  Her  brainsicke  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodnesse  of  a  quarrell.  1617  Hieron 
IVks.  II.  390  It  is  inough  to  sowre  &  to  distaste  the  whole 
lumpe  of  our  deuotions.  1646  J.  Hall  Poems  Pref.,  Neither 
am  I  solicitous  how  they  savour,  .and  these  I  give  over  as 
already  distasted.  1650  Trapp  Comm.  Dcuter.  xxviii.  15 
If  it  distaste  not  his  dough,  or  empty  his  basket. 

Hence  Dista* sting  vbl.  sb. 

159X  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  vii.  377  For  a  light  surfet, 
or  a  small  dis-tasting.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  280  Suffer 
anything  through.. Indiscretion,  or  unadvised  Distastings. 

Dista’sted,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -El)1.] 

1.  Disrelished,  disliked,  -f  b.  Deprived  of  taste, 
tasteless,  insipid  (obs.). 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  I.  362  To  fight  under  so 
distasted  a  commander.  1662  Petty  Taxes  15  To  be 
spectators  of  these  mistaken  and  distasted  vanities. 

2.  Disgusted,  offended ;  affected  with  nausea, 
disgust,  or  dislike. 

1651  Fullers  Abel  Rediv Diazius  143  In  the  eare  Of 
the  distasted  Pope.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's 
Improz>.  (1746)  254  Weak,  windy,  distasted  Stomachs.  1723 
Pope  Let.  to  E .  Blount  27  June,  The  Spleenful,  Ambitious, 
Diseas’d,  Distasted ..  Souls  which  this  World  affords. 
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Distasteful  (distrustful),  a.  [f.  Distaste  jA] 

1.  Disagreeable  to  the  taste ;  causing  disgust ; 
*  nasty 

16x1  Florio,  Disgusteuole ,  distastefull.  Disgustoso,  full 
of  distaste,  distastefull.  1621  Burton  A  nat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  iv. 
iii.  (1651)  148  After  a  distasteful  purge  . .  at  the  very  sight 
of  physick  he  would  be  distempered.  1690  Dryden  Don 
Sevastian  ill.  i.  (R.),  Why  shou'd  you  pluck  the  green  dis¬ 
tasteful  fruit.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap .  (1879)  491  The 
potash  salts  are  exceedingly  distasteful. 

2.  Causing  dislike ;  disagreeable,  unpleasant, 
offensive. 

1607  Drayton  Leg.  Cromwell  (R.),  For  'twas  distasteful 
to  my  noble  mind,  That  the  vile  world  into  my  wants  should 
look.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  L'ss.  240  He.  .is  as  willing  to 
embrace  any,  as  not  to  bee  distastfull  unto  any.  1669 
Dryden  Tyrannic  Love  iv.  i,  None  but  a  fool  distasteful 
truth  will  tell.  1782  Pennant  Joum.  fr.  Chester(R.),  Free¬ 
ing  his  country  from  so  distasteful  a  minister.  1862  Ld. 
Brougham  Bril,  Const,  xiii.  ip2  Persons  distasteful  to  the 
Commons.  1895  J.  Ambrose  in  Law  Times  XCIX.  546/1 
His  work  must  not  be  made  distasteful  to  him  through  too 
much  drudgery. 

f3.  Full  of  dislike;  showing  dislike  or  aversion  ; 
malevolent.  Obs, 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  11.  ii.  220  After  distastefull  lookes  . . 
With  certaine  halfe-caps,  and  cold  mouing  nods,  They  froze 
me  into  Silence.  1639  T.  Brugis  tr.  Camus *  Mor.  Rclat. 
144  Every  one  . .  soone  growes  distastfull  of  the  prudent, 
because  that  he  cannot  be  surprized.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  x.  204  The  distastefull  aversenesse  of  the 
Christian  from  the  Jew. 

Distastefully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  distasteful  manner,  or  to  a  distasteful  de¬ 
gree;  disgustingly,  offensively,  unpleasantly. 

1631  Brathwait  Whimzies ,  Ruffian  84  They.. in  the  end 
grow  distastefully  rude  to  all  the  companie.  a  1691  Boyi.k 
Hist,  Air  (1692)  166  The  water  . .  would  grow  distastefully 
hot.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II.  pt.  n,  Distastfully,  disagree - 
ablement  F.,  offensive  L, 

f  2.  With  dislike  or  displeasure.  Obs, 

1627  T.  Rous  Diary  (Camden)  11  In  generall  to  speake 
distastfully  of  the  voyage.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac’s  Lett, 
(165.J)  II.  16  Yet  take  not  distastefully  an  officious  injury. 

Dista'stefulness.  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  distasteful ;  unpleasant¬ 
ness  to  the  taste  or  mind,  offensivencss. 

1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  11.  x.  §  2(R.)  The  allay¬ 
ing  and  qualifying  much  of  the  Utter  and  distastcfulness  of 
our  physick.  1634  Whitlock  Zootomia  343  To  leave  the 
Distastfulnesse  of  Comparison.  1821  Lockhart  Valerius 
III.  xii.  296  There  was  something  of  distastefulness  in  the 
mirthful  strains.  1840  Mill  Diss.  fy  Disc.  (1859")  !•  99 
Speculation,  .has  been  falling  more  and  more  into  distaste¬ 
fulness  and  disrepute  among  the  educated  classes. 

+  2.  Dislike,  aversion,  repugnance.  Obs, 

^1625  Earl  Bristol  Let.  to  fas .  /  in  Cabala  Supp.  121 
(T.)  Out  of  a  distastefulness  of  the  former  answer  given. 
1642  Rogers  Naaman  466  It  is  a  distastfulnesse  of  heart. 

t Dista*ster.  Obs,  [f.  Distasted.  +  -er1.] 
a.  One  who  distastes  or  dislikes;  a  disliker.  b. 
One  who  inspires  with  distaste  or  disgust. 

a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  183  A  Distaster  of  the 
Time.  1623  N.  Smith  PrcJ.  Verse  in  Cockeram's  Diet ., 
Captious,  yet  wise  seeming  masters,  Made  by  their  curious 
eye,  their  owne  distasters. 

Distasting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  distastes. 

1.  Feeling  or  showing  distaste  or  dislike. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  460  Slander,  Backbiting,  Detrac¬ 
tion  . .  entertaine  them  with  . .  excusing  Tongue,  or  distast¬ 
ing  Silence.  1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Old  $  New  Schoolm., 
Doomed  to  read  tedious  homilies  to  distasting  schoolboys, 

2.  Causing  distaste ;  displeasing,  offensive. 

1603  Harsnkt  Pop.  Impost .  53  For  say  anything  distasting 
to  them.. ye  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  Devil  put  upon  you 
for  your  labour.  1671  Flavel  Fount  Life  ii.  4  If  there  be 
something  ravishing ,.  there  is  also  something  distasting. 

+  Dista'stive,  a-  (sb.)  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ive.] 

1.  Feeling  or  expressing  distaste  or  dislike. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  §  10  (R.)  Such  fleering 
pick-thanks,  that  blow  them  [my  faults]  stronger  into  your 
unwilling  and  distastiue  ear. 

2.  Disgusting,  unpleasant,  offensive. 

1600  Ncsoc  Metamorphosis  (Nares),  Thus  did  they  flnishe 
their  distastive  songc.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  iii. 
§  8  A  Niding,  a  word  of  such  disgrace,  and  so  distastiue  vnto 
the  English.  1642  Sir  K.  Df.hing  .S’/,  on  Relig.  x.  78  Some 
endeavours  of  mine,  .reported  more  distastive  than  before. 

B.  sb.  Anything  unpleasant  or  distasteful. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  384  Pride,  .jealousie.. or  other 
Distastives  incident  to  that  part  of  advise,  called  Reproofe. 

t  Dista'sture.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -urns  ]  a. 
Disgust  or  loathing  of  food  ;  nausea,  b.  Displea¬ 
sure,  vexation. 

16 si  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  §  46  His  body  wearied 
with  watching,  distasture,  and  want  of  rest.  ibid.  ix.  xxiii. 
§  32  (R.)  This  duke  . .  vpon  this  distasture  impressed  such 
dolour  of  minde..he  lined  not  long  after. 

II  Distater  (daiist/i-tai).  [f.  Di-  2  +  Stateii  2.] 
An  ancient  Greek  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  two 
staters. 

189s  Daily  News  9  May  3/3  A  Thurium  distater,  with 
head  of  Pallas  to  the  right. 

Distaves,  obs.  pi.  of  Distaff. 

f  Distectured,  ///.  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
Dis-  7  a  +  Teoture.J  Deprived  of  the  roof;  un¬ 
roofed. 

1632  Lithgov,  Trav.  vm.  352,  I  saw  a  distectured 
house. 


Distegous  (di-st/gas),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Si-, 
Di-  2  +  orty-T]  a  covering,  roof  +  -ons.]  ‘  Having 
two  ridges’  (Syd.  See.  J.cx.  1883). 

Distell,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Distil. 

Distemonous  (daistrmonas),  a.  Jlot.  [f.  Gr. 
St-,  Di-  2  +  0-777 /u oif  stamen  +  -ous.]  Having  two 
stamens;  =Diandrous. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex . 

Distemper  (diste-mpai),  vP  Now  rare.  Also 
4  des-,  4-5  distempre,  4-6  dystomper.  [f.  med. 
L.  ^distemperare,  f.  Dis-  4  +  L.  iemperdre  to  pro¬ 
portion  or  mingle  properly,  to  regulate,  temper. 

The  verb  in  this  sense  is  not  recorded  in  OF.,  nor  given  in 
med.  L.  by  Du  Cange.  But  the  latter  has  distemperdtus  =a 
male  temperdtus ,  and  also  the  cognate  verbal  sbs.  distem- 
perdntia ,  distemperdmcntutn\  OF.  has destemprf,  -trcmfi? 
= distemperdtus ,  immoderate,  excessive,  intemperate,  de¬ 
ranged  (in  health),  disordered ;  It.  has  distent perare  to  alter 
the  natural  temperament  or  temperature  of,  distemperato 
altered  in  natural  temperament,  intemperate,  immodest,  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  Sp.  has  destcruplar  to  alter,  disconcert,  untune, 
refl.  to  be  ill  with  a  fever.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  temper  improperly  by  undue  mix¬ 
ture  of  elements ;  to  disturb  or  derange  the  due 
proportion  of  (elements,  humours,  etc.). 

1340  Ayenb.  153  To  }>c  bodyc  of  man  comc|>  alle  cucles  uor 
|?e  destempringe  of  fn*c  uour  qualites,  o(>cr  of  |>isc  uour 
humours.  C1386C11AUCEK  Pars.  '/'.P752  Thcfourthc  is  when, 
thurgh  the  grctc  habundance  of  his  mete,  the  humours.in  his 
body  been  destempred. 

f  2.  To  disturb  or  derange  the  condition  of  the  air, 
elements,  weather,  climate,  etc.  (chiefly  in  passive ). 

1387  Trevisa  Higdcn  vn.  iv.  (Rolls)  VII.  311  pat  ^ere  in 
Engelond  was  greet  deep  of  bcestys  and  distemperynge  of  pe 
ayer  by  pe  whieh^  meny  men  deide  [If art.  intemperance  of 
the  aier],  1490-1612  [see  Distempered  x].  1649  G.  Daniel 
Trittarch..  Hen.  IV,  v,  'Tis  in  mee  now  doubly  Distem¬ 
pered  ;  A  Stormy  Day  and  an  vnquiet  Age. 

3.  From  the  notion  that  attributed  the  ‘  humour* 
or  ‘  temper  *  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other 
of  the  bodily  humours  : 

To  disturb  or  disorder  the  humour,  temper,  or 
feelings  of ;  to  put  out  of  humour  or  temper ;  to 
render  ill-humoured  or  ill  at  ease ;  to  trouble,  vex, 

‘  upset  \  rcjl.  and  pass.  To  be  or  become  disturbed 
in  mind;  to  'put  oneself  out*.  (Now  rare  or  Obs.} 
cxc.  as  Jig.  from  4.) 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  F  270,  I  biseke  yow..that  yc  wol 
nat.  .distempre  youre  herte,  thogh  I  speke  thyng  that  yow 
displese.  c  1386  —  Sotnpn.  T,  487  Sire  ..  distempre  yow 
noght..For  goddes  loue.  youre  pacience  ye  holde.  1581 
J.  Bell  Attsw.  Osor.  28  b,  Your  excessive  pride  hath  dis¬ 
tempered  and  broken  the  gall  of  my  patience.  1602  Shaks. 
Jlattt.  in.  ii.  312.  1603  Harsnkt  Pop.  Impost,  iij  None 

but  Children  and  fooles  are  distempered  with  Nicknames 
and  Taunts.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  312  Vainely 
distempering  himselfe  about  idle  and  frivolous  questions. 
1670  Eachakd  Cont.  Clergy  122  And  what  though  churches 
stand  at  a  little  further  distance  ?  People  may  please  to  walk 
a  mile  without  distempering  themselves.  1813  Coleridge 
Remorse  1.  ii,  Strange,  that  this  Monviedro  Should  have  the 
power  so  to  distemper  111c  ! 

4.  Also,  from  the  notion  that  diseases  proceeded 
from  a  disturbance  of  the  due  proportion  of  the 
four  humours : 

To  disorder  or  derange  the  physical  or  bodily 
condition  of ;  to  render  unhealthy  or  diseased ;  to 
affect  with  a  distemper ;  to  sicken. 

ci38o\Vyclip  Scl.  Wks.  III.  157  Sum  mon  to  lustfuly 
eetis  or  drinkes,  and  pat  distemperes  a  mon  in  body  and  in 
soule.  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  31  He  hap  noon  opir 
sijknesse  wip  him  ne  is  noutjt  distemperid.  c  1420  Pallad, 
on  Hush.  1.  273  They  beth  somer  hootc  and  wyntir  colde, 
That  vyne,  and  gravne,  and  tre  distempur  wolde  [nocent], 
1530  Palsgr.  522/1  This  bote  wether  hath  distempred  him, 
1  fcare  me  he  shall  have  an  ague.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV, 
in.  i.  41  It  is  hut  as  a  Body,  yet  distemper’d,  Which  to  his 
former  strength  may  he  restor’d,  With  good  aduice,  and 
little  Medicine.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  11.  x.  §  2.  39  This 
variable  composition  of  mans  bodic  hath  made  it  as  an  In¬ 
strument  easie  to  distemper.  1644  Quarles  Barnabas  B , 
238  If  every  petty  sickness  distempers  my  body.  1769  De 
Foe’s  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  128  If  any  ..  are  distempered,  they 
are  immediately  put  under  proper  Methods  of  Cure.  1833 
Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  ii.  129  They  would  distemper 
the  whole  man. 

b.  To  derange  or  disorder  in  brain  or  mind  ;  to 
render  insane. 

c  1380  [see  a].  1581  Pettie  Gnazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  4 

To  doubt  yfc  youre  braine  is  distempered.  i6ix  Tourneur 
Ath ,  Trag.  v.  ii,  Griefe  for  his  children’s  death  distempers 
him.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  viii.  §  1.  68  If  it  he  in  danger 
to  distemper  our  reason,  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.,  Mark 
v.  20  They  have  power  to  distemper  their  minds.  1865 
Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  II.  27  Their  imaginations,  distem¬ 
pered  by  self-inflicted  sufferings. 

f  c.  spec.  To  intoxicate  ;  rcjl.  to  get  drunk.  Obs . 

1491  Let.  in  R.  Davies  York  Rcc.  (1843)  224  We  supposide 
he  was  distemperide  awther  with  aill  or  wyn.  1530  Palsgr. 
522/1  Distemper  the  nat  with  to  moche  drinke,  for  a  drun¬ 
ken  man  is  but  a  beest.  1568  T.  North  tr.  Gueuara's  Diall 
Pr.  iv.  vii.  126  h,  Wyne  tempered  with  water,  bringeth  two 
commodityes . .  bee  shall  not  dystemper  him  self  [etc.  ].  1679 
Penn  Addr.  Prot.  1.  9  When  the  very  Tasting  of  the  several 
sorts  of  Wine,  .is  enough  to  distemper  a  Temperate  Head. 

5.  Iransf.  and  Jig.  To  disorder  or  mar  the  con¬ 
dition  of ;  to  derange,  confuse,  put  out  of  joint. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vu.  392  Contynuell  rayne,  whichedis- 
temperyd  the  grounde  in  stiche  wyse  that,  the  yere  folow- 
ynge,  whete  was  solde  for  xviii.  d,  a  bushell.  1577  b.  Goock 


Here  shock’s  Ilusb.  iv.  (1586)  180  b,  [Honey]  distempered 
with  the  sent  of  the  flowres,  ill  seasoned  in  the  Hives,  and 
so  often  altred.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  i.  5  The  malig- 
nancie  of  my  fate,  might  perhaps  distemper  yours.  X650 
Fuller  Pisgah  iv.  iii.  44  Though  barren  for  the  main,  and 
distempered  with  sterility,  yet  it  [Desert  of  Paran)  had  some 
fertile  mtervalls.  1667  Milton  P.  L .  xi.  56  Sin,  that  first 
Distemper'd  all  things.  1879  [see  Distempered///,  a.  4]. 

+  8.  To  deprive  (a  metal)  of  ‘temper*.  Obs. 
rare.  [mod.F.  lUtremper  (1694  in  Diet.  Acad.).] 
1795  Pearson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  343  Wootz  is  not 
at  all  malleable  when  cold.  ..It  can  be  tempered  and  dis¬ 
tempered,  but  not  to  a  considerable  extent  of  degrees. 
Hence  Diste'mpering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1340,  *387  [see  above,  senses  1,  2].  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  i. 

9  Being  full  of  Supper,  and  distempring  draughtes.  1613-18 
Janiel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  98  Their  numbers  growing 
so  great,  as  bred  many  . .  distempringsbetweene  the  nations. 
1855  Lynch  Rivulet  xxvn.  i,  To  rid  me  of  distempering 
heat. 

Diste*mper,  vJ  [ad.  OF.  destemprer ,  - tremper 
to  dissolve  in  liquid,  soak,  mix  =  It.  distemperare 
in  same  sense,  med.L.  distetnperdre  to  soak,  macer¬ 
ate  (Du  Cange),  f.  Dis-  1  or  5  +  L.  temperdre 
to  mingle  in  due  proportion,  qualify,  temper. 

This  is  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  distemperare  is  found 
in  med.L.  and  French;  cf.  Distemper  v.1.  But  It.  distem- 
perare ,  Sp.  distemplar  have  senses  corresponding  to  both 
our  verbs.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  treat  with  water  or  some  other 
liquid ;  to  mix  with  a  liquid,  so  as  to  dissolve 
wholly  or  partly;  to  dilute,  infuse;  to  soak,  steep. 

c  1400  Lanfranc s  Cirurg.  66  Make  poudre  &  distempere 
with  pe  white  of  an  ey  as  picke  as  hony.  Ibid  185  Distem- 
perc  hem  with  vinegrc  &  anoynte  herwip.  1544  Phaer 
Regim.  Lyfc  (1553)  D  vij  a,  Take  an  ounce  of  cassia,  an  houre 
before  dyner  . .  distempered  with  a  ptisane.  1607  Topsell 
Eonr-f  Beasts  { 1658)  305  Give  the  Horse  thereof  every  morn¬ 
ing.,  the  quantity  of  a  Hasel-nut  distempered  in  a  quart'of 
Wine.  Ibid.  329  Distemper  it  with  the  milk  of  a  Cow.  1667 
Petty  in  Sprat  Hist .  R.  Soc.  286  (T.)  Colouring  of  paper, 
viz.  marbled  paper,  by  distempering  the  colours  with  ox-gall, 
and  applying  them  upon  a  stiff  gummed  liquor. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  dilute ;  to  mix  with  some¬ 
thing  so  as  to  weaken  or  impair ;  to  allay.  Obs.  or 
arch.  (Often  run  together  with  senses  4,  5  of  Dis¬ 
temper  vf  :  see  quot.  1598.) 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  Ad.  653  Jealousy.  .Distempering gentle 
Love  in  his  desire,  As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire.  1598 
Yong  Diana  366  At  the  first  loue  seldome  affoords  one  little 
pleasure  without  distempering  it  in  the  end  with  sorrowe 
and  care.  1643  Mii.ton  Sovcraigue  Salve  5  Monarchy 
dticly  tempered  is  the  best,  but  distempered  by  tyranny  the 
worst.  1868  Hawthorne  Our  Old  Home ,  Pilgr.  to  Old 
Boston  (1879)  158  The  May  sunshine  was  mingled  with  water, 
as  it  were,  and  distempered  with  a  very  bitter  east-wind. 

3.  Painting.  To  paint  or  colour  in  distemper. 
See  Distemper  sb.% 

1873  Brewer  Diet.  Phr.  fy  Fab.  (ed.  3)  230  s.v.  Distemper , 
Applied  to  painting,  the  word  is  from . .  the  French  detreniper 
(to  soak  in  water),  because  the  paints  are  mixed  with  water 
instead  of  oil.  1876  R.  &  A.  Garrett  House  Decorat.  (1879) 
43  Distempering  or  painting  the  wall  above  a  shade  lighter. 
1881  Young  Every  man  his  own  Mechanic  §  1605  The 
difference  between  painting  in  oils  and  distempering  is  just 
this,  that  in  the  former  the  colouring  matter  is  ground  with 
oil  and  turpentine  while  in  the  latter  it  is  mixed  with  size. 

Distemper  (diste'mpoj),  sbA  Also  7  des-. 
[f.  Distemper  v.1  :  partly  after  Temper  sb.} 

+ 1.  ‘A  disproportionate  mixture  of  parts ;  want  of 
a  due  temper  of  ingredients  ’ ;  ‘  want  of  due  balance 
between  contraries  ’  (J.) ;  distempered  or  disordered 
condition.  Obs. 

1607-12  Bacon  Ess.,  Empire  (Avb.)  298  A  true  temper  of 
governement  is  a  rare  tiling ;  For  both  Temper  and  Dis¬ 
temper  consist  of  contraryes.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  207  A  small  distemper  in  the  Animal  salt  of  man 
is  able  to  kill  the  strongest  man.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies 
1.  xxxviii.  (1645)  408  Their  distemper  from  what  they  should 
he  maketh  the  impression  repugnant  to  their  nature. 

+  2.  A  disordered  or  distempered  condition  of  the 
air,  climate,  weather,  etc. ;  inclemency.  Obs. 

1614  Ralf.igh  Hist.  World  I.  iii.  §  8.  27  a.  It  was  . .  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  those  countreys  . .  directly  under 
it  [the  ^Equinoctial]  were  of  a  distemper  uninhabitable. 
16SS  A  et.  to  1 1  art  lib  in  Ref.  Commonw.  Bees  15  Exposed 
to  theeves,  vermin,  and  distempers  of  weather.  1660  Shar- 
rocic  Vegetables  86  The  impediments  which  with  us  hinder 
the  husbandmen  . .  are  either  the  distempers  of  the  ground 
itself,  or  some  evil  accidents.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits , 
Land  Wks.  (Bohu)  II.  17  The  London  fog  aggravates  the 
distempers  of  the  sky. 

3.  Derangement  or  disturbance  of  the  ‘  humour  ’ 
or  ‘  temper  ’  (according  to  mediaeval  physiology 
regarded  as  due  to  disturbance  in  the  bodily  ‘hu¬ 
mours  ’ ;  cf.  Temper,  Temperament)  ;  a  being  out 
of  humour ;  ill  humour,  ill  temper  ;  uneasiness ; 
disaffection.  (Now  usually  associated  with  sense  4  ; 
in  quot.  1850  with  allusion  to  metallic  ‘temper’.) 

^*555  Latimer  Semi.  <$•  Rent.  (1845)  310,  I  check  myself, 
lest  whilst  I  aim  at  curing  your  distemper  I  stir  up  your  had 
humour;  for.. you  are.  .more wrathful  than  is  seemly.  1602 
Shaks.  Ham.  m.  ii.  351  Good  my  Lord,  what  is  your  cause  of 
distemper?  x6o8-xx  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  <$•  Vowes  11.  §  83  A  man 
of  a  lowly  stomak,  can  swallow  and  digest  contempt  with¬ 
out  any  distemper.  1642  Rogers  Naantan  271  Although 
thou  shoulclest  . .  dare  the  Lord  with  thy  pride  and  dis¬ 
temper.  1665  Howard  &  Dryden  Ind.  Queen  1.  i,  Compose 
these  wild  Distempers  in  your  Breast.  1756  Burke  Subl. 
$  B.  Introd.  Wks.  I.  102  'Then  we  must  know  the  habits, 
the  prejudices,  or  the  distempers  of  this  particular  man. 
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1823  W.  Tayi.or  in  Monthly  Mag.  LVI.  126  Let  us  talk  of 
these  things  over  a  glass  of  nectar,  without  distemper  and 
without  prejudice.  1850  Black  if,  .Eschyius  I.  30  Like  evil 
brass,  His  deep  distemper  he  shall  show  By  dints  of  trial. 

4.  Deranged  or  disordered  condition  of  the  body 
or  mind  (formerly  regarded  as  due  to  disordered 
state  of  the  humours)  ;  ill  health,  illness,  disease. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  tv.  ii.  28  Any  madnesse  ..  seem’d 
but  tamenesse,  ciuility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper 
he  is  in  now.  1602  —  Ham.  11.  ii.  55  Your  sonnes  distemper. 
1608  Pr.  of  Wales  in  Kllis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  Ill,  93,  1  am 
glad  to  have  heard  of  your  Matl0“  recovery,  before  I  under¬ 
stood  of  your  distemper  by  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
1695  Howe  in  H.  Rogers  Life  x.  (1863)  289,  I  was  con¬ 
fined  by  distemper  to  my  bed.  a  1716  South  (J.),  It  argues 
sickness  and  distemper  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  itt  the  hotly, 
when  a  man  is  continually  turning  and  tossing.  1781 
Cowper  Expost.  153  They, saw  distemper  healed,  and  life 
restored,  In  answer  to  the  frat  of  his  word.  1873  Bkowning 
Red  Cott.  Nt.-eap  278  Eccentricity  Nowise  amounting  to 
distemper. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  A  disorder,  a  disease,  an  ail¬ 
ment  (of  body  or  mind). 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  Ep.  Ded.  (1660)  3  My  sight . .  is 
still  so  impair'd  by  a  distemper  in  my  eyes.  1659  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  III.  tit.  18  All  distempers  of  the  mind,  are,  as 
I  conceive,  high  madnesse.  1710  Steele  Toiler  No.  103 
p  11  He  was  extremely  afflicted  with  the  Gout,  and  set  his 
Foot  upon  the  Ground  with  the  Caution  and  Dignity  which 
accompany  that  Distemper.  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour  III.  104 
The  mineral  waters  of  this  place  are  famous  for  curing  many 
distempers.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  III.  xi.  274  A  con¬ 
tagious  distemper  raged  among  his  troops.  1856  R.  A. 
Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  1 1.  131  The  cloister  breeds  a  family 
of  mental  distempers,  elsewhere  unheard  of.  i860  Emerson 
Cond.  Life ,  Behaviour  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  392  There  is  one 
topic  peremptorily  forbidden  to  all  well-bred  . .  mortals, 
namely  their  distempers. 

e.  spec.  A  disease  of  dogs,  characterized  by 
catarrh,  cough,  and  loss  of  strength.  Also  applied 
to  various  other  diseases  of  animals. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  686  Dr.  Barker’s  Method  of  treating  the 
Distemper  among  Cows.  1781  P.  Beckford HuntingiiZoC) 
64  The  distemper  makes  dreadful  havock  with  whelps  at 
their  walks.  1816  Towne  Farmer  &  Grazier's  Guide  28 
What  is  commonly  denominated  1  The  Distemper  ’  in  Horses, 
proves  generally  to  be  a  Catarrh.  1823  Scott  Let.  to  Miss 
Edgeworth  22  Sept,  in  Lockhart .  That  fatal  disorder  proper 
to  the  canine  race  called  par  excellence,  the  distemper.  1887 
Times  1  Feb.  9/6  Swine  fever.. being  known  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  by  the  names  of  pig  typhoid,  pig 
distemper  [etc.]. 

+  d.  Intoxication.  06s. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  11.  ii.  54  If  little  faults,  proceeding  on 
distemper,  Shall  not  be  wink’d  at.  1607  DrewilL  s  Arraign. 
in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  55  Such  plenty  of  wine  as  to 
cause  distemper.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  xiii.  279  Drunk¬ 
ards,  .in  the  fits  of  their  distemper. 

5.  Iransf.  and  Jig.  Derangement,  disturbance,  or 
disorder  ( esp .  in  a  state  or  body  politic).  (Now 
always  with  allusion  to  sense  4.) 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  r.  iv.  §  3  (1873)  30  Here  ..  is  the 
first  distemper  of  learning,  when  men  study  words  and  not 
matter.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astral.  Ixxxiii.  448  In  these  sad 
times  of  our  Civill  Distempers.  1681  Nevile  Plato  liediv. 
title-p.,  An  Endeavour  is  used  to  discover  the  present  Politick 
Distemper  of  our  own  (Kingdom],  1777  Burke  Let.  Affairs 
Amer.  Wks.  Ill,  149  All  struggle  rather  inflamed  than 
lessened  the  distemper  of  the  publick  councils.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  404  The  distempers  of  the  state 
were  such  as  required  an  extraordinary  remedy. 

Distemper,  sb .2  Painting.  [(.  Distemper 
zL2,  after  1 6th  c.  F.  destrempe ,  mod.F.  dHrempe  in 
same  sense,  f.  des-y  dtHrcmper :  see  Distemper  v.  2.] 

1.  A  method  of  painting,  in  which  the  colours  are 
mixed  with  some  glutinous  substance  soluble  in 
water,  as  yolk  of  egg  mixed  with  water,  etc.,  exe¬ 
cuted  usually  upon  a  ground  of  chalk  or  plaster 
mixed  with  gum  {distemper- ground') :  mostly  used 
in  scene-painling,  and  in  the  internal  decoration  of 
walls.  Chiefly  in  such  phrases  as  1  painting  ’  or 
1  to  paint  in  distemper*  (It .  pingere  a  tempera). 

1632  Peaciiam  Comfit.  Gentl.  xiii.  (1634)  141  He  wrought  in 
distemper  fas  we  call  it)  or  wet  with  size,  sixe  histories  of 
patient  Job,  wherein  are  many  excellent  figures.  1658 
Phillips  s.  v.,  Painting  in  Distemper,  or  size  . .  hath  been 
ancientlier  in  use  than  that  which  is  in  oiled  colours.  1666 
Pepys  Diary  (1879)  VI.  4  There  saw  my  picture  of  Green¬ 
wich  finished  to  my  very  great  content,  though  this  manner 
of  distemper  do  make  the  figures  not  so  pleasing  as  in  oyle. 
1762-71 II. Walpole  Vertuc's  Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1. 44 They 
glued  a  linnen  cloth  upon  the  wall,  and  covered  that  with 
plaister,  on  which  they  painted  in  distemper.  1773  Gentl. 
Mup.  XLIII.  216  Nor  is  there  any  strength  in  the  shadows 
of  the  drapery,  a  defect  that  usually  attends  painting  in 
fresco  and  distemper.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  I X .  22/2  Distcnificr, 
an  inferior  kind  of  colouring  used  for  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  walls,  .instead  of  oil  colour,  being  a  cheap  substitute. 
..  Scene  painting  is  executed  in  distemper.  1850  Mrs. 
Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  108  A  small  picture  in 
distemper  on  panel.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint.  75  Oil- 
pictures  are  frequently  executed  partly  in  tempera,  or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  distemper — in  other  words,  water-colours. 

2.  Also  applied  to  the  pigment  prepared  for  this 
process,  and  to  the  ground  on  which  it  is  executed. 
In  House-painting,  whiting  mixed  with  size  and 
water,  with  which  ‘ ceilings  are  generally  done  ; 
plastered  walls,  when  not  painted  or  papered,  are 
also  so  covered’  (Gwilt). 

1837  [see  1].  1839  W.  B.  S.  Taylor  tr.  M trim  fids  Painting 
in  Oil  Sf  Fresco  v.  220  The  time  required  for  priming,  may 
be  shortened . .  by  making  the  first  and  second  couches  with 
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distemper  ..  let  the  last  couch  he  merely  oil,  which  has  be¬ 
come  viscous  by  exposure  to  the  air;  this  will  penetrate  the 
distemper,  and  render  it  quite  pliant.  1879  Cassell's  Techtt. 
Educ .  iv.  229/1  note.  Cobalt,  raw  umber,  and  white  make  a 
magnificent  grey,  both  in  oil-colours  and  in  distemper 
(powder-colours  mixed  with  size\ 

3.  at t rib.  and  Comb.,  as  distemper- bn tsh ,  -colour, 
- painting ,  - piece ;  distemper-ground:  see  1  above. 

*837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  22/2  Paper  Stainers  employ  distemper 
colour  in  printing  and  staining  papers  for  walls.  1839 
W.  B.  S.  1’aylor  tr.  Mfirimfie's  Painting  in  Oil  Fresco 

v.  218  In  the  commencement  of  the  art  ilie  canvasses  were 
prepared  like  the  panels  with  distemper  grounds.  1841 
W.  Spalding  Italy.  <$•  It.  1st.  II.  242  Frescoes  on  the 
walls  or  distemper-pieces  on  the  fixed  altars.  1874  R.  St. 
John  Tvrwhitt  Sketch .  Club  26  You  pass  out  of  pure  water¬ 
painting  into  distemper-painting. 

I  Disteniperance.  Ohs.  [a.  OF.  destem- 
prance ,  - trempance  intemperance  (13th  c.  in  Godef.) 
=  med.L.  distemperdntia  (Du  Cange),  f.  dis-,  Dis- 
4  +  L.  temperdntia  Temperance.] 

1.  gen.  Improper  proportioning  or  mingling  (of 
elements). 

1340  Ay  cub.  155  Asc  to  |>e  bodyc  of  man  conic]?  alle  euelcs 
uor  ])o  destempnnge  of  ]>ise  uour  qualites  o]?cr  of  ]>ise  uour 
humours :  alzuo  ofi>e  herte  of  )>e  manne  come)?  alle  ]»»•  uices 
and  alle  |?e  zennes  be  )>e  disteniperance  of  |>isc  ]?eawes. 

2.  Of  the  air,  climate,  weather :  Intemperateness, 
inclemency;  =  Distemperature  i. 

c  X374  Chaucer  Booth,  in.  pr.  xi.  97-8  pat  |>c  vttereste  bark 
[of  trees]  is  put  ayenis  the  destempraunce  of  }>c  heuene,  as 
a  (lefendowr.  c  1430  Life  St.  Hath.  (1884)  60  Tempest  and 
alle  disteniperance  of  weder.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  336 
And  this  yere  fell  great  dystemperaunce  of  wethyr.  1558 
Abp.  Parker  Con\  (1852)  52,  I  would  wish  ye  were  not  much 
stirring  abroad  in  the  disteniperance  of  the  air.  1579  Fenton 
Guicciard.  ix.  (1599)  382  It  was  hard  for  him  to  remaine 
there,  both  for  the  want  of  victuals,  and  disteniperance  of 
the  time,  winter  approching. 

3.  Disturbance  of  *  humour  temper,  or  mind  ; 
=  Distemper  sb.1  3. 

1574  Heli.owes  Gueuara's  Fam.  Efi.  161  For  any  distem- 
peraunce  that  may  greeue  you,  or  maye  happen  to  anger 
you.  1602  Daniel Musofihtlus  cW,  If.  .this  nice  wit,  or  that 
disteniperance,  Neglect,  distaste,  uncomprchend,  disdain. 

4.  Distempered  condition  (of  the  *  humours  ’, 
etc.)  ;  bodily  or  mental  disorder,  ailment. 

1529  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1196/2  The  dystem- 
perance  of  either  other,  engendreth  some  tyme  the  distem- 
perance  of  both  twayne  [soul  and  body].  1573  Abp.  Parker 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  268  My  oft  disteniperance  and 
infirmitie  of  bodyc.  1576  N ewton  Lemnie's  Complex  A  1633) 
128  When  moisture  is  all  wasted,  a  man  falleth  into  a  cold 
and  dry  disteniperance,  and  finally  thereby  brought  to  his 
death.  1620  Vknner  Via  Recta  vii.  114  Stomacks.  .subiect 
to  vomiting  through  the  disteniperance  of  clioler. 

5.  Lack  or  absence  of  moderation;  excess,  in¬ 
temperateness;  spec,  excess  in  drinking  or  other 
indulgence,  intemperance. 

^1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  ii.  116  Ccrtis  so  do)?  disteni- 
peraunce  to  feble  men,  ]>at  ne  mowen  nat  wrastle  a^eins  [?e 
vices.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxviii.  (1495)  139 
The  hondes  ben  dryc  by  distemperaunce  of  heete  and  cx- 
cesse  that  wastyth  the  moysture.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
xlv.  18  To  lufe  in  sic  disteniperance.  1547  Boorde  Brev. 
Health  11. 26  All  is  thorowe  distemperaunce  of  the  bodyc  vsed 
the  day  before.  1576  N  icwton  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  178 
Superfluity  and  disteniperance  of  drinke.  1589  Cogan 
Haven  Health  cii.  (1636)  100  The  stomack  is  wcake  by  dis- 
temperance  of  heat. 

Distemperate,  a.  06s.  or  arch.  [ad.  med. 
L.  distemperat-us  not  properly  proportioned,  min¬ 
gled,  regulated,  or  ordered,  immoderate,  excessive 
(said  of  the  weather,  the  bodily  humours,  etc.),  f. 
DlS-  4  +  L.  temperdtus  tempered,  proportioned,  re¬ 
gulated,  temperate,  pa.  pple.  of  temperdre  to 
Temper.] 

+  1.  Of  the  air  or  elements  ;  Not  temperate,  not 
so  tempered  or  regulated  as  to  be  conducive  to 
health  and  comfort ;  excessive  in  some  respect ; 
inclement,  stormy,  unwholesome.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  v.  lxii.  (1495)  179  Flesshe 
moost  defendyth  the  rydge  fro  dystemperat  ayre.  1594 
Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  I  Cits  xv.  (1596)  264  Any  tempo  rat 
or  distemperat  region.  1647  Fuller  Good  fh.  in  Worse  T. 
(1841)  90,  I  have  endeavoured  in  these  distemperate  times  to 
hold  up  my  spirits,  and  to  steer  them  steadily  . .  Now,  alas  ! 
the  storm  grows  too  sturdy  for  the  pilot. 

j-  2.  Of  the  bodily  ‘  humours  ’ :  Not  properly 
tempered  ;  disordered  through  excess  or  deficiency 
of  some  constituent ;  hence,  of  bodily  or  mental 
condition,  etc.,  disordered,  out  of  order;  diseased, 
out  of  health  ;  ill-conditioned.  06s. 

1548  Rfcorde  Ur  in.  I'hysick  viii.  35  There  remalneth  yet 
somewhat  of  that  disteniperate  trouble  in  the  blood.  1604 
J.  Burges  in  W.  Covell  Briefe  Anssu.  (1606)  13  The  Con¬ 
science  soyled,  is  like  a  disteniperate  Locke,  that  no  Key 
will  open.  1614  Jackson  Creed  lit.  xxiv.  §  4.  238  When  they 
could  not  answere  his  reasons  ..  though  most  ofiensiue  to 
their  disteniperate  humor.  1623  Wodroephe  Marrenu  Fr. 
Tongue  295  (T.)Thou  hast  thy  brain  disteniperate,  and  out 
of  rule.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xvi.  §  17.  133  Is  it  possible 
there  can  be  (even  to  the  most  distemperate  palate)  any 
such  sweetness  in  it. 

3.  Passing  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  immo¬ 
derate,  excessive ;  inordinate,  intemperate ;  =  Dis¬ 
tempered  5.  06s.  or  arch. 

1557  Tot te It’s  Misc.  (Arb.)  230  When  I  amid  mine  ease  did 
fall  to  such  distemperate  fits.  1587  Harrison  England  11. 

vi.  (1877)  1.  >42  In  over  much  and  distemperate  gormandize. 


1598-9  D.  For  of.  Paristnus  r,  (1661)  1  z 3  How  can  this  dis¬ 
temperate  sorrow  procure  your  lost  Friend?  1614  Raleigh 
Hist.  World  1.  (1634)  38  Against  it  Thomas  Aquinas  ob- 
jecteth  the  distemperate  heat.  1634  T.  Johnson  Party's 
Chirurg.  xxn,  iv,  (1678)  492  Humors  putrefie  either  from 
fulness.,  or  by  distemperate  excess.  1847  Bushnei.l  Chr. 
Nurt.u.  iii.  (1861)  276  A  distempered  or  distemperate  fife, 
t  Distemper  ate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  med.L.  distemperdre :  see  Distemper  v.[]  Irans. 
To  affect  with  distemper  ;  to  disorder,  disease. 

1547  IIooroe  lire v.  Health  lxxiii.  25I1,  It  doth  signifye 
that  the  lunges  be  out  of  order,  and  dystemperated.  1607 
Tofsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  440  An  extream  . .  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  burning  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  which 
doth  greatly  distemperate  and  vex  the  same. 

+  Diste’mperately,  adv.  Ol>s.  [f.  Distkm- 
PERATE  a.  +  -i,y  2.  (In  5  also  disatem-,  f.  Attkm- 
perately).]  In  a  distemperate  manner :  immoder¬ 
ately,  intemperately,  excessively. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Iii.  (1495)  893  Hete 
anu  coldnesse  passyth  not  dystemperatly  the  fyrste  gree. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  zis/i  He  wold  not  forbede  them 
that  wold  edyffye  yf  that  he  sawe  them  not  doo  it  dysatem- 
peratly.  1607  Walk ington  Ofit.  Glass  49  Distemperatly 
bote.  1653  A.  Wilson  jfas.  /,  117  Not  clistemperately 
importuning  them  with  Conjurations. 

Distemperature  (diste*mpfiratiuj).  Now 
rare  and  arch.  [f.  mod.  Iv.  type  * distemperat ura 
(=  OF.  destempreure) :  of.  Distemperate  and 
Temperature.]  Distemperate  or  distempered  con¬ 
dition. 

1.  A  condition  of  the  air  or  elements  not  properly 
tempered  for  human  health  and  comfort ;  evil,  de¬ 
ranged,  or  extreme  ‘  temperature 9  (in  the  earlier 
sense  of  this  word,  including  all  atmospheric  states) ; 
inclemency,  unwholesomeness. 

153X  Elyot  Gold.  hi.  xxvi,  The  temperature  or  distempera- 
ture  of  the  regions.  1584  Peele  A  rraignm.  Paris  v,  Woods 
Where  neither  storm  nor  suns  distemperature  Have  power 
to  hurt  by  cruel  heat  or  cold.  1638  Hawley  tr.  Bacons 
Life  <5*  Death  (1650)  11  Surely  their  cloathing  is  excellent 
good  against  the  distemperatures  of  the  weather.  1665  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)43  This  distemperature  by  storms 
of  Wind  and  Rain  turns  Summer  into  Winter.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  214  The  same  distemperature  of 
the  Air  that  occasioned  the  Plague,  occasioned  also  the 
infertility  or  noxiousness  of  the  Soil,  i860  Trench  Sen//. 
Westm.  Abb.  v.  49  Henceforth,  .exposed  to  the  sharp  and 
wintry  blasts  and  all  those  distemperatures  of  the  air. 

2.  Disordered  or  distempered  condition  of  the 
*  humours’,  or  of  the  body;  disorder,  ailment. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  I  I  el  the  1.  ii.  (1541)  3  To  knowe  the  dis¬ 
temperature  these  sygnes  folowyng  wold  be  consydered. 
1582  H  ester  Seer.  Phiorav.  1.  i.  1  Sicknes.se  or  infirmitie 
is  no  other  thyng  then  a  distemperature  of  humours  in  the 
bodies  of  Creatures.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  82  At  her 
heeles  a  huge  infectious  troope  Of  pale  distemperatures. 
1621  Burton  Ana/.  Mel.  1.  ii.  v.  iii,  This  adventitious 
melancholy  ..  is  caused  by  a  hot  and  dry  distemperature. 
1685  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1099)  V.  458  A  distemperature  of  the 
brain,  and  blood  and  spirits.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sufifi. 
s.  v.,  Suckers  are  another  Distemperature  of  trees  arising 
from  the  tree  itself.  1863  Ld.  Lytton  Ring  Amasis  II.  14 
The  effects  of  watching  and  the  distemperature  of  an  over¬ 
laboured  brain. 

3.  Disturbance  of  mind  or  temper. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  To  Rdr.  9,  I  wote  not  what 
distemperature  had  kindled  up  a  sorte  of  leawd  loyterers 
ageinst  mee.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  Sf  Jut.  n.  iii.  40  Thou  art 
vprous’d  with  some  distemprature.  1633  Marmion  Fine 
Companion  iv.  vi,  Sfir.  I  hear  she  is  run  mad.  Aur.  Is, 
and  the  cause  of  her  distemperature  Is  the  reproach  you 
nut  upon  her  honour.  1741  Warburton  Div.  Legal,  1 1.  548 
What  I  uttered  through  the  distemperature  of  my  passion. 
1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxxvii,  Durward  . .  found  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  choleric  distemperature.  1850  Browning  Easter 
Day  xxxiii,  8  A  mere  dream  and  distemperature. 

4.  transf.  and  fig.  Derangement,  disturbance, 
disorder  (of  society,  the  state,  etc.),  arch,  or  Obs . 

1593  Drayton  Eclog.  viii.  103  Since  the  Worlds  distem- 
p’rature  is  such.  1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626) 
154  The  distemprature  of  the  time  was  such,  as  no  sword 
could  cure  it.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  147  A  curious 
clocke  ;  which  by  the  distemperature  of  one  whecle,  growes 
distempered  in  every  one.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  v.  iii. 
(1737)  III.  321  I11  the  present  Distemperatures. .Partys  are 
no  good  Registers  of  the  Actions  of  the  adverse  Side. 

5.  Immodcrateness,  excess  (esp.  of  heat  or  cold  ; 
cf.  1) ;  excess  in  drinking  or  other  indulgence,  in¬ 
tern  perateness,  i n tern peran  ce. 

J572  J-  Jones  Bathes  Buckstonc  3  b,  Nothing  ..  better 
..  Taketh  away  distemperature  of  heate  . .  then  a  dulce  or 
pleasunt  Bathe.  1605  Bloudy  Bk.  C,  It  shamed  him  not 
(after  his  distemperatures  abroade)  to  bring  queanes  home 
with  him.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  Com/mu.  195  Princes 
.  .following  ill  counsell  and  youthfull  distemperature.  1875 
Lowell  Old  Elm  Poet.  Wks.  1800  IV.  82  The  track  it  left 
seems  less  of  fire  than  light,  Cold  but  to  such  as  love  distem¬ 
perature. 

Distempered  (diste-mpaad),///.  ad  [f.  Dis¬ 
temper  v.l  +  -ED  ;  perh.  immed.  after  OF.  dcslcm- 
pri  immoderate,  excessive,  deranged,  or  med.L. 
distemperalus  Distemperate.] 

+  1.  Of  the  weather,  air,  etc.:  Not  temperate; 
inclement;  =  Distemperate  a.  i.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xii.  46  Considerynge  the  wynter 
that  is  alle  dystempred.  1549  Comfil.  Scot.  vi.  37  Situat 
maist  comodiusly  fra  distemprit  ayr  ande  corruppit  infec* 
tione.  1594  Carew  I/uarte's  Exam.  Wits  xiv.  (1596)  2^1 
They  inhabit  places  distempered,  where  men  become  . .  ill 
conditioned.  161a  Drayton  Poly-olb.  i.  4  Muse,  leaue  the 
wayward  Mount  to  his  distempred  heate. 


DISTEMPERED. 
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+  2.  Of  the  bodily  humours :  =  Distemperate  2. 
Hence,  disturbed  in  humour,  temper,  or  feelings; 
out  of  humour,  vexed,  troubled.  Obs . 

1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  iii.  21  Once  more  to-day  well  met, 
distemper’d  Lords.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun .  Mon.  212 
His  hastie  distempered  humour  would  breed  great  troubles 
in  the  State.  1635  Brathwait  A  read.  Pr .  n.  136  The 
happy  attemperature  of  his  distempered  humour.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1131  From  thus  distemperd  brest.  .Adam 
.  .Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renewd.  1762  Churchill 
Ghost  iv,  Why  should  the  distemper’d  Scold  Attempt  to 
blacken  Men? 

3.  Disordered,  diseased,  affected  with  a  distem¬ 
per.  a.  physically. 

1440  Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  766  So  sodenly  . .  All  dis- 
temperyd  and  out  of  colour  clene.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn. 
cliii,  I,  sick  withal  ..  thither  hied,  a  sad  distemper’d  guest, 
But  found  no  cure.  1688  Boyle  Final  Causes  Mat.  Things , 
Vitiated  Sight  271  When  . .  reading,  she  was  fain  to  shut 
the  distempered  eye,  and  imploy  only  the  other.  1718  J. 
Chamberlayne  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  I.  iv.  §  2  Sick  and  dis¬ 
tempered  People.  1784  Cowper  Task  111.  415  What  is  weak, 
Distempered,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers,  Impaired  by  age. 
1825  Waterton  Wand.  S.  A  mer.  11.  iii.  192  The  insects  which 
have  already  formed  a  lodgement  in  the  distempered 
tree. 

b.  Mentally  disordered,  insane.  Of  persons  {obs. 
or  arch)  ;  their  brain,  mind,  fancy,  feelings,  actions, 
etc. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  v.  §  7  Speeches  vttered  in  heat 
of  distempered  affection.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple, 
Familie  v,  Griefs  without  a  noise  . .  speak  . .  louder,  then 
distemper’d  fears.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xxxiv.  208  To 
a  Distempered  brain.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  807  Dis¬ 
temperd,  discontented  thoughts.  1692  Luttrell  Brief  R cl. 
(1857)  II.  638  One  Thomas,  a  distempered  man  ..  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Bedlam  for  a  madman.  1718  Free¬ 
thinker  No.  82  ip  9  The  Lives  of  most  Men  are  but  dis¬ 
tempered  Dreams.  1727  Swift  Further  Ace.  E.  Curll 
Wks.  1755  III.  1.  161  His  books,  which  his  distempered 
imagination  represented  to  him  as  alive.  1805  Wordsw. 
Waggoner  iv.  82  As  if  the  Warbler  . .  Upbraided  his  dis¬ 
tempered  folly.  1810  Crabbe  Borough  xxii,  There  they 
seized  him — a  distemper’d  man.  1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven. 
(1874)  I.  xxv.  285  The  visions  of  a  distempered  fancy.  1857 
H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Poets  II.  xiv.  166  The  darkened  and 
distempered  genius  of  Byron. 

4.  transf.  and  fig.  Disordered,  deranged,  dis¬ 
tracted,  out  of  joint. 

1605  Shaks.  Mach.  v.  ii.  15  He  cannot  buckle  his  dis¬ 
temper’d  cause  Within  the  belt  of  Rule,  a  1628  Preston 
Serin,  bef.  his  Majestic  (1630)  18  We  are  wont  to  lay  aside 
cracked  vessels,  and  distempered  watches  as  unusefull. 
1649  Bp.  Reynolds  Hosea  Ep.  2  The ..  difficulties  under 
which  this  distempered  Kingdom  is  now  groaning.  1722 
Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  i.  17  Such  an  irregular  dis¬ 
temperd  world.  1879  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  414  Those  distempered 
times. 

f5.  Immoderate,  inordinate,  intemperate ;  =  Dis- 

TEMPERATE  3.  Obs. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  152/2  Verie 
temperat  and  modest,  seldome  or  neuer  in  anie  distempered 
or  extraordinarie  choler.  1644  Laud  Wks.  (1854)  IV.  121 
He  must  answer  for  his  own  distempered  language.  1665 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (16 77)  90  [He]  died  through  dis¬ 
tempered  drinking. 

+  6.  Of  metal :  Deprived  of  ‘temper*.  Obs.  rare. 
1796  Pearson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  446  Common 
annealed,  or  distempered  steel. 

Hence  Diste'inperedly  adv. ;  Distempered- 
ness. 

<*1639  W.  Whateley  Prototypes  11.  xxxiv.  (1640)  181  We 
must  pray  to  God  for  such  a  measure  of  wisedome  and 
patience,  that  crosses  may  not  work  so  distemperedly  upon 
us.  1649  St.  Trials ,  J.  Lilbume  (R.),  The  distempered¬ 
ness  and  invenomedness  of  spirit  which  is  within  you.  1832 
J.  Wilson  in  Black iv.  Mag.  XXXI.  257  Nature.. will  not 
suffer  such  eyes  to  look  distemperedly  on  her  works. 

+  Diste’mpered,///.  afi  Obs.  [f.  Distemper 

»•-] 

1.  Diluted;  weakened  or  impaired  by  dilution. 

(In  quot.  1621  app.  =  Badly  mixed  or  tempered.  More  or 

less  influenced  by  Distempered  ppl.  aJ) 

1621-31  Laud  Sev.  Serin.  (1847)  72  If  it  be  laid  with  ‘  un¬ 
tempered ’,  or  ‘distempered  morter’,  all  will  be  naught. 
1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  330  The  Clove  ..  in  the 
morne  a  pale  greene,  in  the  meridian  a  distempered  red. 
1743  Lond.  <$•  Country  Brew.  11.  (ed.  2)  106  Great  Quantities 
of  distempered  Beers,  Ales,  and  other  Liquors. 

2.  Painted  in  distemper. 

1769  Dublin  Mercury  23  Sept.  1/3  Colour  rooms  . .  with 
fine  blue  . .  or  any  other  distempered  colours. 

Diste'mperer.  rare.  [f.  Distemper  »/’  + 
-ER 1.]  One  who  paints  in  distemper. 

1876  Browning  Pacchiarotto  10  Our  brave  distemperer. 

Distempering:  see  under  Distemper  vP 
and  2. 

+  Diste’mperment.  Obs.  [f.  Distemper  vP 
+  -ment.  (OF.  had  desteinprement  =  melange.)] 
Distempered  condition  (of  the  air,  or  humours). 

1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  in.  Ixiii.  87  Indispositions 
that  come  through  distemperment  of  humours.  1661  Felt- 
ham  Resolves,  Lusoria  xxiv.  (1709)  584  Some  sulphurous 
Spirit  sent  By  the  torne  Air’s  distemperment. 

t  Distemiperure.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  destemprure, 
-trempure  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  type  *distemperalura  : 
see  Distemper  w.l  and  -ure.]  =  Distemperature. 
1.  Distempered  condition  (of  the  elements,  hu¬ 
mours) ;  =  Distemperature  1,  2. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  31  [In  Paradise]  ]>ere  is 
noon  distemperure  [ nulla,  intemperies]. 


2.  Intemperance,  immoderation ;  =  Distempera¬ 
ture  5. 

C1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  156  So,  as  temperure  of 
iche  bodily  ]>ing  schulde  norische  a  mon,  distemperure 
herinne  may  be  calde  glotorye. 

t  Diste’mpre,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  deslemprd 
=  L.  distemper dtus  pa.  pple.]  =  Distempered. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iii.  121  Yif  he  be  distempre 
and  quakiji  for  ire. 

Distenant  (diste’nant),  v.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  a  tenant  or  occupier.  So  Dis- 
te’nanted///.  a.,  deprived  of  a  tenant;  unoccupied. 

1394  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  8  Euerie  vnder-foot  souldior 
had  a  distenanted  tun,  as  Diogenes  had  his  tub  to  sleepe  in. 
1876  Farrar  Marlb.  Serm.  xxii.  211  The  darkened  and  tin- 
spiritual  intellect,  may  distenant  creation  of  its  God. 

Distend  (distend),  v.  [ad.  L.  distend-ere  to 
stretch  asunder  or  out,  swell  out,  extend,  f.  Dis-  1 
+  tendere  to  stretch.  Cf.  F.  dislcndre  (Pare,  16th 
c.)  in  sense  3.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  stretch  asunder,  stretch  out,  ex¬ 
tend  ;  to  spread  out  at  full  length  or  breadth.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  134  Mastik  &  ]>e  white  of  an 
ey  medlid  togidere.  .distende  itvpon  a  cloo]>  &  leie  it  on  J>n 
place.  1397  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  in.  lxxx,  As  this  sweet 
Prince  distended  lay.  1626  T.  FI.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  101 
God  comming  from  Heauen..to  take  humane  flesh,  to  dis¬ 
tend  his  imperiall  robe  vpon  man.  1703  T.  N.  City  <5-  C.  Pur¬ 
chasers  Those. .which  keeping  precisely  the  same  heighth, 
shall  yet  be  distended,  one  4th  part  longer.  1834  W/st  Ind. 
Sketch  Bk.  I.  43  Like.. the  alternate  movement  of  the 
distended  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 

Jig.  1650  Howell  tr.  Giraffi's  Hist.  Rcvolut.  Naples  82 
The  Archbishop  was  very  busie  in  distending  the  Capitula¬ 
tions  of  the  peeple  for  an  accord.  1665  G.  Havers  P.  della 
Valle's  Trav.  E.  India  126  The  King’s  discourse ..  was 
distended  to  divers  things. 

-(-  b.  To  stretch  or  extend  beyond  measure ;  to 
strain  ;  to  draw  out  of  joint,  to  rack.  Obs.  rare. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhouers  Bk.  P/iysicke  341/2  When  anye 
mans  Arme,  or  Legge  is  distended  or  else  writhede.  [Ren¬ 
dered  ‘  out  of  ioynte  ’  in  the  ‘  Exposition  of  wordes  ’  on  the 
flyleaf],  1700  Dryden  Fables ,  Cock  <5-  Fox  293  Stiff  in 
denial,  as  the  law  appoints,  Oil  engines  they  distend  their 
tortur’d  joints. 

+  2.  intr.  To  stretch  out,  extend;  to  spread  out 
or  abroad.  Obs. 

1581  Styward  Mart.  Discipl.  n.  135  Seauen  rankes  of 
Pikes,  .which  did  distend  in  length  from  the  voward  to  the 
rereward.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  330  Leaves 
long  and  small,  distending  into  many  branches. 

3.  trans.  spec.  To  stretch  out  any  hollow  thing, 
so  as  to  enlarge  its  surface  and  capacity  ;  to  swell 
out  or  enlarge  by  pressure  from  within,  as  a  bladder 
or  an  orifice  with  elastic  sides ;  to  expand,  dilate 
by  stretching. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropornet.  246  Giving  her  Children  too 
much  meat,  that  distended  their  stomacks.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  1.  130  The  Warmth  distends  the  Chinks.  — 
Past.  ix.  41  May  thy  Cows  their  burden’d  Bags  distend. 

1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  21  When  persons  are  imme¬ 
diately  killed  by  lightning,  their  lungs  are  found  distended. 
1846  Ellis  Elgin  Marb.  I.  164  The  veins  of  their  faces  and 
legs  seem  distended. 

transf.  and  fig.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1932  How  such 
ideas  of  th’  Almighty’s  pow’r  . .  distend  the  thought  Of 
feeble  mortals !  1824  Dibdin  Libr.  Comp.  558  To  distend 

it  into  three  bulky  tomes. 

4.  intr.  To  increase  in  bulk  by  internal  stretch¬ 
ing  or  swelling  ;  to  swell  out,  expand. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.\.  573  Now  his  heart  Distends  with 
pride.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  135  The  bladder 
will  distend.  1835  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies  247,  I  could 
see  his  veins  swell  and  his  nostrils  distend  with  indignation. 
1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs'  Bot .  iii.  iv.  §  14.  711  When 
wood  distends  on  imbibition  or  contracts  on  dessication. 
Hence  Disteuiding  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  11.  xxiv,  Two  parted  Walls 
..with  wide  distending  space.  Ibid.  v.  li,  Stuffe..Fit  for 
distending  or  compression.  1823  Ellis  Mem.  J.  Gordon  77 
The  distending  force  of  the  water. 

Distended  (distended),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed  *.]  a.  Spread  out  or  extended  in  space ; 
spread  abroad ;  stretched,  b.  Dilated,  expanded. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  vi.  xii,  That  mighty  Familie,  The 
faire  distended  stock  of  Nevileskind.  1665  Hooke  Microgr. 
Pref.  B  ij  b,  I  have,  by  the  help  of  a  distended  wire,  propa¬ 
gated  the  sound  to  a  very  considerable  distance.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  483  The  still  distended  Udders. 

1795  Cowper  Needless  Alarm  43  The  huntsman,  with 
distended  cheek,  ’Gan  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak. 
1834  West  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  II.  109  The  boat  resembled  a 
huge  sea-bird,  .casting  diamonds  from  its  distended  pinions. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  221  This  enclosed  in  the  distended 
envelope  furnished  by  the  ovule,  is  the  pea. 

Hence  Diste'ndedly  adv.,  in  a  distended  or  ex¬ 
tended  manner ;  extendedly. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xviii.  121  A  pinch 
taken  with  a  dainty  finger  and  thumb,  the  other  three  fingers 
distendedly  bent. 

Diste*nder.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  b]  One 
who  distends  ;  an  expander. 

1831  Examiner  4/1  Not  a  retailer,  even  of  anecdotes,  he 
is  a  distender  of  them. 

+  Diste*ndible,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  -able.  [f. 

as  prec.  +  -ible.]  Capable  of  being  distended  ; 
distensible. 

1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5137  The  Veins  only  of  plants 
being  the  parts  probably  distendable.  1732  Hist.  Litteraria 
III.  350  Distendible,  and  ductile  under  the  Hammer. 


Distensibility  (distensibi-liti).  [f.  next  + 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  distensible;  capa¬ 
bility  of  being  distended  or  stretched  asunder. 

1757  Parsons  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  355  As  to  the  integu¬ 
ments  and  membranes  of  the  body,  their  great  distensibility 
is  well  known.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  66/1  Qualities 
of . .  distensibility  and  contractility.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes 
Tract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  408  India-rubber  cloth  loses  in  part 
its  distensibility  in  very  cold  countries. 

Distensible  (diste*nsib’l),  a.  [f.  L.  distens- 
ppl.  stem  of  distend-tTe  to  Distend  +  -ible.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  distended  or  dilated  by  stretching. 

1828  in  Webster.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  590/1 
The  tendinous  zones  are  distensible.  1858  Carpenter  Veg. 
Phys.  §  no  The  bark  is  sufficiently  distensible  to  admit  of  the 
increase  of  the.  .stems.  1881  Gunther  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII. 
654/1  ( Ichthyol .)  A  wide  gullet  and  distensible  stomach. 

+  Distensile,  ct.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ile,  on  L.  type  *tensil-is. ]  =  Distensible. 

1738  Stuart  Muscular  Motion  ii.  27  in  Phil.  Trans. ^  XL, 
If  the  vessel  be  distensile,  it  will  distend  it.  Ibid.  iii.  48 
Carried  on  in  extensile  and  distensile  blood-vessels. 

Distension  (distemjhn).  Also  7-9  -tion. 
[ad.  L.  distension-em,  var.  of  distention- em,  n.  of 
action  from  distendere  to  Distend  ;  perh.  immed. 
a.  F.  distension  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  distending ;  distended  condition  ; 
expansion  by  stretching  or  swelling  out. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  239  If  a  horse.. be 
weary,  it  is  not  safe  to  let  him  drinke  ..  except  he  first 
stale  ;  for  in  such  cases  followeth  distention.  1615  Crooke 
Body  of  Man  77  Able  to  containe  or  keepe  downe  windie 
distensions.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  i.  36  AH  great 
Distentions  are  attended  with  Pain  for  a  considerable  time. 
1802  Pa  ley  Nat.  Theol.  x.  §5  (1819)  160  Tubes  . .  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  distention  by  the  fluid  they  enclose.  1850 
B.  Taylor  Eldorado  xxi.  (1862)  215  The  large  sails. .  motion¬ 
less  in  their  distension. 

2.  The  action  of  stretching  longitudinally, 
straightening  out,  or  placing  at  full  length;  ex¬ 
tension  ;  straining,  racking.  Now  Obs.  or  rare. 

a  1625  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Double  Marriage  iii.  iii,  The  rack 
has  spoil’d  her;  the  distensions  of  those  parts  have  stopp’d 
all  fruitfulness.  1671  Flavel  Fount.  Life  xxvi.  79  A . .  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Distention  of  all  his  Members  upon  the  Tree. 
1875  Kinglaice  Crimea  (1877)  V.  i.  230  The  alternate  dis¬ 
tension  and  contraction  of  the  line. 

f  b.  Stretching  asunder  or  apart.  Obs.  rare. 

1624  Wotton  Archil.  (1672)  36  Our  Leggs  do  labour -more 
in  Elevation  then  in  Distention. 

Distensive  (diste*nsiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  dis- 
tens-  ppl.  stem  +  -ive.]  Capable  of  distending  or 
being  distended ;  distensible. 

1836  Smart,  Distensive ,  that  may  be  distended.  1846 
Worcester,  Distensive ,  that  distends  or  may  be  distended. 

t  Diste’nt,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  distentus  ( u -  stem) 
a  stretching  out,  distending,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  distend- 
ere  to  Distend.]  Stretching  out ;  out-stretched 
extent ;  distension  ;  breadth. 

1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  34  The  wide  distent 
of  these  tumors,  fed  from  many  secret  veines.  1614  Raleigh 
Hist.  World  iii.  x.  §  4  The  fronts  of  the  two  Armies  were 
so  vnequall  in  distent.  1624  Wotton  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1672) 
32  [To]  be  distended  one  fourteenth  part .  .which  addition 
of  distent  will  confer  much  to  their  Beauty.  1659  B.  Harris 
Parivals  Iron  Age  6  Poland  is  of  very  vast  distent. 

Distent  (diste*nt),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  distent-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  distendere.  Commonly  used  as  a  pa. 
pple.,  =  Distended,  on  the  analogy  of  such  con¬ 
tracted  pa.  pples.  as  sent ,  spent. ] 

f  1.  Stretched  out  at  full  length  or  breadth  ;  ex¬ 
tended.  Obs . 

1590  Spenser  .F.  Q.  11.  vii.  5  Great  heapes  of  gold  that  never 
could  be  spent ;  Of  which  some  were  rude  owre  . .  others 
were  new  driven,  and  distent  Into  great  Ingowes  and  to 
wedges  square.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  11.  296  (MS.)  Thus 
murmur’d  Earth’s  first-born.  .Distent  upon  the  ground. 

2.  Expanded  by  stretching ;  swollen  out. 

1605  Drayton  Man  in  Moon  (R.),  The  bright  Latona  .. 
her  womb  distent,  With  the  great  burden  that  by  Jove  she 
bare.  1728-46  Thomson  Spring  145  The  big  clouds  with 
vernal  showers  distent.  1880  L.  Wallace  Ben-Hur  360 
Nostrils,  .now  distent,  now  contracted. 

+  Diste*nt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  distent -  ppl.  stem 
of  distendere.']  —  Distend.  (Perhaps  only  in  pa. 
pple.  distented =  prec.) 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  72  The  intrels..distented,  or 
retched  out  by  the  thynges  conteined.  c  1720  W.  Gibson 
Farrier  s  Dispcus.  iii.  1.  App.  (1734)  64  When  the  Stomack 
is  moderately  distented.  Ibid.  The  Blood-vessels  of  the 
Brain  being.. filled  and  distented.  Ibid.  xi.  255.  <71720 
Collect.  Misc.  Lett.fr.  Miofs  Jml.  (1722)  II.  19  Bee’s 
distented  Thigh. 

Distention,  var.  form  of  Distension. 

Dister  :  see  Disterr  v. 

+  Diste'rminate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  disterminat- 
ppl.  stem  of  distermindre  to  mark  off  by  boun¬ 
daries,  f.  Dis-  1  +  terrnindre  to  bound,  mark  off : 
see  Terminate^.]  traits.  To  separate  as  a  boun¬ 
dary  does ;  to  divide  by  a  boundary ;  to  bound, 
divide.  Hence  DisteTminating  ppl.  a. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  8  [The  sands]  clearely  quitted, 
determinated, and  relegated  themselues  from  his  [the  sea’s] 
inflated  capriciousnesse  of  playing  the  Dictator  ouer  them. 
1611  Cory  at  Crudities  441  This  noble  Rhene  . .  the  fairest 
riuer  of  all  Germany,  which  it  disterminateth  from  France. 
1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  Introd.  (1674)  13/1  A  ridge  of 
Hills  . .  determinating  Colchis  from  Armenia.  1676  Boyle 
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New  Exp.  i.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  786  Whether  some  such. . 
/Fthereal  Fluid,  .insinuated  itself  between  our  two  Liquors, 
and  made  the  Determinating  surface  more  specular. 

t  Disterminate,  a.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dis- 
termindt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  disterminare  :  see  prec., 
of  which  it  is  also  used  as  pa.  pple.  for  dister- 
minated.]  Separated,  marked  off,  divided. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  x.  106  The  Ltestrigonian  state,  That 
bears  her  ports  so  far  disterminate.  1624  Br.  Hall  Peace¬ 
maker  i.  §  3  (R. )  There  is  one  and  the  same  church  of  Christ, 
however  far  disterminate  in  places  . .  however  differing  in 
rites  and  circumstances  of  worship.  1671  True  Nonconf. 
122  There  can  be  nothing  more  clearly  disterminat. 

t  Distermina’tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dis  ter  ruin¬ 
ation- em,  n.  of  action  f.  disterminare :  see  prec.] 
Separation  as  by  boundaries  ;  division. 

1647  Hammond  Power  Keys  v.  117  This  turning  out  of  the 
Church,  this  Church-banishment,  or  determination.  1657 
Reeve  God's  Plea  133  Our  discrepancy  and  determination 
in  good  things  is  such,  that  it  hath  parted  the  com¬ 
munity. 

t  Diste’rmine,  v.  Obs.  rare  [ad.  L.  dis- 
termin-are  to  Distekhinate,  after  determine .] 

1623  Cockeram,  Distermine,  to  diuide,  to  separate. 

t  Disterr,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  +  L. 
terr-a  land.  Cf.  It.  disterrare,  OF.  desterrer  ( 1 1  th 

c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  ‘  to  take  out  of  the  ground  ’ 
(Cotgr.),  mod.F.  dClerrer,  formerly  also,  ‘to  de¬ 
prive  of  land  or  country ’.]  trails.  To  banish  from 
one’s  country ;  to  exile.  (Only  in  Howell.) 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  1.  xxiv,  The  Moors,  whereof 
many  thousands  were  disterr’d  and  banished  hence  to  Bar¬ 
bary.  I bid.  I.  hi.  xxxii,  The  Jews,  .were  all .  .disterred  and 
exterminated  [from  Spain]. 

t  Diste'st,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  4  +  L.  tes- 
tdre,  -art  to  call  to  witness,  f.  testis  witness.] 
traits.  To  undo  or  discredit  the  testimony  of ;  to 
deprive  of  the  right  of  being  received  in  "testi¬ 
mony. 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc .  Govt .  Eng.  i.  xiii.  41  TEthelstan’s  Law 
gave  it  [power  of  sentence]  and  upon  conviction  . .  distested 
the  delinquents  Oath  for  ever. 

Disteyne,  obs.  forms  of  Destiny,  Distain. 

t  Distlia’tch,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
traits.  To  deprive  of  thatch  (in  quot.  Jig.). 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iii.  x.  141  Two  Ancient  Reve- 
rend^Men,  had  almost  disthatch’d  their  Faces. 

Disthene  (drsjvn).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Si-, 
Dl-  ^  twice  +  a  dev  os  strength.  Named  by  Haiiy, 
1  So  1,  from  its  different  electrical  properties  in  two 
different  directions.]  A  synonym  of  Cyanite  i. 

1808  T.  Allan  Names  Min.  26.  £1865  Livingstone  in 
Chambliss  Livingstone  <$•  Stanley  x.  189  Great  masses  of 
kyanite  or  disthene.  1868  Dana  Min .  375. 

Disthrone  (discrown),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  c  + 
Throne  jA]  trims.  To  remove  from  .the  throne; 
to  Dethrone.  Also  fig. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bar/as  i.  vi.  615  Our  rebellious  Flesh, 
whose  rest-less  Treason  Strives  to  dis-throne  and  to  dis- 
scepter  Reason.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1197 
Thrasibulus  . .  was  disthroned  and  driven  out  of  his  domin¬ 
ions.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  To  Rdr.  (ed.  2)  4  Nothing 
can  possibly  disthrone  them.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der. 
iii.  xxvi,  To  be  a  queen  disthroned  is  not  so  hard  as  some 
other  down-stepping. 

Hence  Disthronement,  dethronement. 

1883  Horn.  Monthly  Oct.  36. 

t  Disthrouize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Throne 
sb.  +  -ize.  Cf.  enthronize. ]  =  prec. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  60  That  will  go  about 
to  disthronize  the  mightie  God  . .  of  his  regall  tin  one.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  x.  44.  1615  T.  Adams  Blache  Devill  45 
Man  is  by  Christ  advanced  to  that  place  whence  God 
disthronized  him.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  74 
Kings  convinced  of  loose  Intemporancy  were  disthronized. 

Distich  (di’stik),  sb.  Forms:  6-7  (distichon), 
disticke,  6-8  distick,  7  distique,  dystick,  7-9 
distic,  6-  distich..  PI.  distichs  (di’stiks)  (also 
7-8  distiches),  [ad.  L.  distichon,  a.  Gr.  olarixov 
distich,  couplet  (neut.  of  Siotixos  adj. :  see  next), 
f.  Si-  (Dl-  2)  +  (m'xos  row,  line  of  verse.  At  first 
used  in  the  Lat.  form.  The  pi.  distiches  app.  points 
to  an  obs.  pronunciation  di'stitj.]  A  couple  of 
lines  of  verse,  usually  making  complete  sense,  and 
fin  modern  poetry)  riming ;  a  couplet. 

1553  Becon  Reliques  of  R  07710(1563)  117*  There  is  a  godly 
Distichon  fathered  on  S.  Hierome.  1566  Drant  Horace 
To  Rdr.  3  Accordinge  to  the  tenour  of  this  distichon.  1577- 
87  Holinshed  Chro7i.  III.  1206/2  Master  Abraham  Hart¬ 
well  . .  glanceth  in  a  distich  or  twaine  at  the  effect  hereof. 
1610  Holland  Ca77idc7i's  Brit.  (163 7)  284  A  distichon  en¬ 
graven  on  her  tombe.  1642  Milton  Apol.S7nect.  (1851)  292 
Neither  had  I  ever  read  the  hobbling  distick  which  he 
means.  1647  Ward  Svtip.  Cobler  45,  I  shall  compose  halfe 
a  dozen  distichs.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  43  r  9  From 
among  many  other  Distiches  no  less  to  be  quoted  on  this 
Account,  I  cannot  but  recite  the  two  following  Lines.  1788 
Burns  Let.  to  IV.  Dunbar  7  Apr.,  I  have  scarcely  made  a 
single  distich  since  I  saw  you.  1891  Driver  I/itrod.  Lit. 
O.  T.  (1892)  341  By  far  the  greater  number  of  verses  in  the 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  consist  of  Distichs. 

Distich  (di'stik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  distich-us, 

a.  Gr.  S’iotixos  of  two  rows,  of  two  verses :  see 
prec.]  Arranged  in  two  rows ;  =  Distichous. 

1788  J  as.  I,le  fntrod.  Sot.  (ed.  4)182  Distich,  in  two  Rows, 
when  the  Branches  are  produced  in  a  horizontal  Situation. 
1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  211  Distic,  when 


in  a  similar  prism  . .  two  rows  of  facets  are  arranged  around 
each  base.  1852  Th.  Ross  Humboldt' s  Trav.  I.  xv.  477 
A  fine  gramineous  plant  with  distich  leaves. 

Distichal  (distikal),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  distichus 

(see  prec.)  +  -al.] 

1.  Pros.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  form  of,  a  distich ; 
consisting  of  two  lines  of  verse. 

1778  Bp.  Lowth  Transl.  Isa.  Prelim.  Diss.  1  The  regular 
form  of  the  Stanzas,  chiefly  Distichal,  and  the  Parallelism 
of  the  Lines,  were  excellently  well  suited  to  this  purpose. 
1847  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  in  Tait's  Mag.  XIV.  656  There  exist 
numerous  distichal  prognostications.  1895  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  132 
A  distichal  rhyme. 

2.  Zool.  Applied  to  certain  joints  in  the  ‘arm’  of 
a  crinoid  ;  also  as  sb. :  see  quot.  1S8S. 

1879  P.  H.  Carpenter  in  Tra7is.  Liftfi .  Soc.f  Zool.  II.  i.  21 
The  distichal  radii  represent  the  primary  arms  of  Co77iatula 
and  Pentacrvius.  Ibid.  24  Three  distichals  composing  each 
primary  arm  and  bearing  the  brachials  directly.  1888  Rol- 
leston  &  Jackson  Anbti.  Life 572  If  the  arms  [of  a  Crinoid] 
branch  twice,  the  joints  between  the  first  and  second  places 
of  division  are  known  as  distichals  ;  if  thrice,  the  joints  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third  places  of  division  are  designated 
pal  mars. 

II  Disticlliasis  (distikai’asis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  distichia,  a.  Gr.  Sumyia  a  double  row,  f.  Siotixos 
(see  Distich).]  A  malformation  in  which  the 
eyelid  has  a  double  row  of  eyelashes. 

[1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Distichia ,  a  double  Row  of 
Hairs  on  the  Eye-Lids.]  1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  673  The 
name  of  distichiasis  has  been  given  to  this  ideal  state. 

Distich. ic  '  disti'kik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Sianx-ov  Dis¬ 
tich  +  -ic.]  =  Distichal  a.  i. 

1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!.  III.  1955  A  closed 
train  of  thought  which  is  unrolled  after  the  dislichic  and 
tristichic  ground-form  of  the  rhythmical  period. 

Distichous  (di’stikas),  a.  [f.  L.  distich-us  adj. 
(see  Distich)  +  -ous.]  Disposed  in  two  opposite 
rows ;  having  parts  so  disposed,  two-ranked  ;  for¬ 
merly,  sometimes=  dichotomous ;  spec,  in  Bot.  ar¬ 
ranged  (alternately)  in  two  vertical  ranks  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  axis,  as  in  the  glumes  and  grains 
of  barley ;  in  Entom.  applied  to  antennae  having 
the  joints  similarly  arranged. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Stalk ,  If  it  [the  stalk]  part 
into  two  series  of  branches,  it  is  expressed  by  the  term  dis¬ 
tichous.  1819  Mem.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1832)  II.  250  Perfectly 
distichous  leaves.  1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 127  Tail 
round  at  its  base,  distichous  at  the  extremity.  1839  47  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  III.  264/2  Having  the  hairs  of  the  tail  distich¬ 
ous.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  69  Distichous  flowers  in  a  leafy 
spike.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  137  A  second  variety  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  alternate  leaves  is  called  distichous  or  two-ranked. 

Hence  Di-stichously  adv. 

1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  220  The  spike  is 
sometimes  compound  and  distichously  branched.  _  1870 

Hooker  Stud.  Flora  305  Statice,  Sea-lavender  . .  spikelets, 
which  are  alternately  distichously  or  secundly  arranged. 
1881  Bentham  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII.  325  The  leaves 
are.  .distichously  imbricate  on  the  short  stem. 

Distil,  distill  (disti  l),  w.  Inflect,  distilled, 
-illing.  Forms :  4-5  distille,  5-6  destylle, 
dystyll,  6  distyll,  6-7  destil(l,  5-  distill,  7- 
distil.  [ad.  L.  distil  tare,  more  correctly  de- 
stilldre  to  drip  or  trickle  down,  drop,  distil,  f.  De- 
I.  1  +  stilldre  to  drop  :  cf.  F.  distiller  (14th  c.  in 
Littre)  =  Pr.  distillar,  Sp.  desti/ar,  It.  distillarei\ 

1.  intr.  To  trickle  down  or  fall  in  minute  drops, 
as  rain,  tears ;  to  issue  forth  in  drops  or  in  a  fine 
moisture ;  to  exude. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vii.  26  pe  liquour  pat  distilles 
oute  of  fe  braunches.  1430  Lydg.  Chroit.  Troy  1.  vi,  Her 
teares  on  her  chekes  twayne  Full  pyteously  gan  to  destylle. 
1514  Barclay  Cyt.  4-  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  lxxii, 
The  sweat  distilling  with  droppes  aboundaunt.  1526  Pi/gr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  258  [He]  hath  caused  holy  oyle  to 
distyll  out  of  y°  bones  of  his  sayntes.  1612  Cart.  Smith 
Map  Virginia  7  Mountaines  ;  from  whence  distill  innumer¬ 
able  sweet  and  pleasant  springs.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea 
272  Fetch  water  out  of  the  Seas,  .to  distill  in  silver  showers 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth.  1704  Pope  Windsor  For. 
54  Soft  showers  distill’d,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain.  1742 
Fielding  J.  Andrews  1.  xi,  A  thousand  tears  distilled  from 
the  lovely  eyes  of  Fanny.  1810  Southey  Kehavta  xi.  v,  The 
wine  which  from  yon  wounded  palm  . .  Fills  yonder  gourd, 
as  slowly  it  distills.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  v.  (1856)  36 
Water  distilled  in  drops  over  the  rocks. 

b.  To  pass  or  flow  gently.  Chiefly  Jig. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Dan.  ix.  11  The  malediction  hathe 
distilled  upon  us.,  because  we  have  sinned.  1611  Bible 
Dent,  xxxii.  2  My  speach  shall  distill  as  the  deaw.  1715-20 
Pope  Iliad  1.  332  Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips 
distill’d.  1830  Sir  R.  Grant  Hymn,  ‘  O  worship  the  King' 
iv,  Thy  bountiful  care.,  sweetly  distils  in  _  the  dewand  the 
rain,  a  1853  Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  iil  xxi.  281  The  wisdom 
.  .will  distil  in  honeyed  sweetness. 

f  e.  To  melt  into,  or  become  dissolved  in ,  tears. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  491  (519)  This  Troylus  in  teris 
gan  distille.  c  1400  Test.  Lone  I.  Chaucer’s  Wks.  (1561) 
287  a/i  With  that  I  gan  in  teares  to  distill, 

d.  To  drip  or  be  wet  with. 

1714  Gay  Trivia  in.  50  Till  their  arm’d  Jaws  distill  with 
Foam  and  Gore.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xvn.  72  See  his  jaws 
distil  with  smoking  gore.  1816  T.  L.  Peacock  Headlong 
Hall  xiii,  Till  his  face,  .distils  with  perspiration. 

2.  traits.  To  let  fall  or  give  forth  in  minute  drops, 
or  in  a  vapour  which  condenses  into  drops. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  265  Boile  hem  in  a  double  vessel, 
&  distille  it  in  his  eere  flaisch  [= tepid  us].  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  vi.  clviii.  147  Hir  eyen  dystylled  dropes  of  blode. 


1509  Haives  7 Med,  ix.  (Arb.)  72  The  dewe  of  Joye  . . 
Dystylled  is  nowe  from  the  rose  so  red.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  II.  272  If  by  way  of  embrochation  it  he  distilled 
from  aloft  vpon  the  head  in  a  more  thin  and  liquid  sub¬ 
stance.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  56  His  dewie  locks  distill’d 
Ambrosia.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  250  Trees  do  destil 
Water  apace  when  Clouds  or  Mists  hang  about  them.  1697 
i  )ryden  Virg.  Past.  vm.  74  Fat  Amber  let  the  Tamarisk 
distill.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Draft's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  231, 
I  distilled  a  few  Drops  of  Bats.  Viride  into  it  [the  Wound], 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  53  The  dew  is  distilled  more  abun¬ 
dantly  upon  the  grass  than  upon  the  gravel. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  give  forth  or  impart  in 
minute  quantities ;  to  infuse ;  +  to  instil. 

1393  Gower  Co7if.  I.  3  A  gentil  herte  his  tonge  stilleth, 
That  it  malice  none  distilleth  Butt  preyse.  c  1480  Crt.  of 
Love  23  Thy  sugar  droppes  sweet  of  Helicon  Distil  in  me, 
thou  gentle  Muse,  I  pray.  1577  Fenton  Gold.  Epist. 
123  They  shoulde  haue  distilled  into  their  youth,  doctrine, 
and  rules  of  direction.  1630  Sanderson  Ser7/i.  II.  253 
Solomon  . .  had  this  truth  . .  early  distilled  into  him  by 
both  his  parents.  1665  Walton  Life  Hooker  in  His  YVhs. 
(1888)  I.  36  There  was  distilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  such,  .venomous  and  turbulent  principles. 
1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  111.  xxvii.  102  Distilling  healing 
virtue  into  bitter  waters,  a  1881  Rossetti  Rose  Mary  iii. 
13  She  felt  the  slackening  frost  distil  Through  her  blood 
the  last  ooze  dull  and  chill. 

4.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillation ;  to 
vaporize  a  substance  by  means  of  heat,  and  then 
condense  the  vapour  by  exposing  it  to  cold,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  substance  or  one  of  its  constituents  in 
a  state  of  concentration  or  purity.  Primarily  said  of 
a  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  when  condensed  is 
again  deposited  in  minute  drops  of  pure  liquid ; 
but  extended  also  to  the  volatilizing  of  solids,  the 
products  of  which  may  be  gaseous.  See  Distilla¬ 
tion  3. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  vii.  (1495)  90  Yf  bloode 
be  sodde  and  dystylled,  therof  we  maye  make  talowe  and 
grees.  1471  Ripley  Co77ip.  Alch.  iii.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
140  The  Water..  Looke  thou  dystyll.  1577  B.  Googe 
H eresbachl s  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  192  The  water  of  the  herhe 
steeped  in  White  Wine,  and  destilled  therewithal.  _  1787 
Winter  Syst.  Husb.  339  To  distill  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  1812-6  J.  Smith  Pa7tora77ia  Sc.  Art  II.  80  Water 
.  .when  distilled,  is  every- where  of  the  same  specific  gravity. 
1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Che7u.  Tecftnol .  (ed.  21  I.  157 
Hill’s  process  consists  in  distilling  peat  in  the  same  way  as 
wood.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  73  If  it  is  required  to  distil 
a  liquid,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a  boiler,  and  the  vapour 
conducted  to  the  condenser,  where  it  becomes  sufficiently 
cooled  to  he  deposited  in  drops  . .  Fresh  water  is  thus  being 
constantly  distilled  from  the  briny  ocean. 

b.  To  extract  the  essence  of  (a  plant,  etc.)  by 
distillation ;  to  obtain  an  extract  of. 

c'1400  Maundev.  (i 839)  v.  51  Some  destyllen  Clowes.  15^0 
Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  76  Earthlier  happie  is  the  Rose  dis- 
til’d  Then  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorne, 
Growes,  Hues,  and  dies  in  single  blessednesse.  1633  G. 
Herbert  Temple ,  Pi'aise  iv,  An  herb  destill’d,  and  drunk. 
I75°  Johnson  Rambler  No.  51  r  4  The  ladies  . .  begged  me 
to  excuse  some  large  sieves  of  leaves  and  flowers  . .  for  they 
intended  to  distill  them.  1825  J.  Neal Bro.  ffo7i at lia7i  Ill. 
433  Of  the  hellish  herbs  ..  that  she  hath  distilled  for  us. 

c.  To  transform  or  convert  ( into  something) 
by  distillation.  Also  fig. 

a  1636  Ben  Jonson  Sad  Shepherd  1.  ii,  Two  souls  Dis¬ 
tilled  into  kisses  through  our  lips,  Do  make  one  spirit  of  love. 
1792  J.  Belknap  New  Ha7npsh.  III.  205  Two  or  three 
vessels  in  a  year  would  . .  bring  home  molasses  to  be  dis¬ 
tilled  into  rum.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Conf.  Dru7ikard , 
Draughts  of.  .wine  which  are  to  be  distilled  into  airy  breath 
to  tickle  vain  auditors.  1847  Emerson  Poe77is ,  Day's  Ration 
Wks.  (Bohn)  1.  482  All  he  distils  into  sidereal  wine. 

d.  absol.  To  perform  distillation. 

1611  Shaks.  Cy7/ib.  1.  v.  13  Hast  thou  not  learn’d  me  how 
To  make  Perfumes  ?  Distill  ?  Preserue  ?  1800  tr.  Lagratigc  s 
Che77i.  II.  403  Separate  the  salt,  and  distil  at  a  gentle  heat. 
1838  T.  Thomson  Che7n.  Org.  Bodies  18  If  we  substitute 
6  parts  of  alcohol  for  the  4  parts  of  water  and  distil,  we 
obtain  formic  ether. 

e.  Jig.  To  extract  the  quintessence  of;  to  com 
centrate,  purify. 

1599  Sandys  Etiropce  Spec.  (1632)  142  This  man  is  very 
charie  over  that  one  remaining,  and  distilleth  all  other 
devises  rather  than  set  finger  to  that  string.  1601  Corn- 
wallyes  Ess.  xii.  (1632)  Time  hath  distild  our  bloods. 
1873  H.  Spencer  Stud.  Sociol.  x.  267  Men  who  are  distilled 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  redistilled  into  the 
Ministry.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  830  We  want  a  removable 
Secretary  for  school  works,  pot  a  committee,  which  is  only 
the  public  meeting  over  again,  a  little  distilled. 

f.  To  drive  (a  volatile  constituent)  off  or  out  by 
distillation.  Also  fig. 

1641  French  Distill,  iv.  (1651)  105  Distill  off  the  Water  till 
no  more  will  distill.  1800  tr.  Lagrafige's  Chc/n.  II.  225  If 
nitric  acid  be  distilled  from  off  this  matter,  you  will  obtain 
oxalic  acid.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  i/i  Library  (1892)  II. 
v.  150  To  make  a  Wycherley  you  must  distil  all  the  poetry 
out  of  a  Fletcher.  1883  T.  P.  Teale  Econ.  Coal  18  Thy 
coal,  .as  the  volatile  parts  are  distilled  out,  becomes  a  mass 
of  red  coke. 

5.  To  obtain,  extract,  produce,  or  make,  by  dis> 
tillation. 

C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vii.  26  pe  licour  pat  es  distilled 
of  |?am  bai  sell  in  steed  of  bawme.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dycts 
drie  Duiner  B  v,  Strawherrie-water  .  .  rudely  distilled, 
betwixt  two  platters,  and  not  in  a  limbeck.  1634  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  150  They  have  Arack  or  Usqueh^h, 
distilled  from  Dates  or  Rice.  1774  Pennant  TourScotl.  in 
1772,  165  A  great  quantity  of  whiskey  is  distilled.  1830  M. 
Donovan  Doth.  Econ.  I.  43  Sir  James  Ware  supposes  that 
ardent  spirit  was  distilled  in  Ireland  earlier  than  in  England. 
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b.  fig. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  iv.  i.  5  Ther  is  some  soule  of  good- 
nesse  in  things  euill,  Would  men  obseruingly  distill  it  out. 
c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxix.  2  What  potions  have  I  drunk 
of  Siren  tears,  Distill’d  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within. 

1606  —  'Tr.  Cr.  1.  iii.  350  A  man  distill’d  Out  of  our  Ver- 
tues.  1793  Chron.  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I*  J]7 
Books  and  papers  were  seized,  that  treason  might  be  dis¬ 
tilled  out  of  them.  1830  Tennyson  Sonn.  to  J.  M.  K.  6 
Old  saws,  Distill’d  from  some  worm-canker’d  homily.  1862 
Merivale  Rom.  Einp.  (1865)  III.  xxii.  34  The  essence 
which  the  wisest  of  the  Romans  had  distilled  from  the 
records  of  Greek  philosophy. 

6.  intr.  To  become  vaporized  and  then  condensed 
into  liquid ;  to  undergo  distillation  ;  to  drop,  pass, 
or  condense  from  the  still.  To  distil  over  r  to  pass 
over  in  the  form  of  vapour  -which  again  condenses 
into  a  liquid. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  195  Make  a  fier  aboute  fie  pott 
hat  is  aboue  he  erfie  &  here  wole  distille  oile  into  he  pott 
hat  is  binehe.  1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  in.  vi.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  140  Than  Oyleand  Water  wyth  Water  shall  dystyll. 
1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  35  The  oyle  which  first  distils 
. .  must  be  kept  a  part.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos. 
265  The  acid  . .  distills  unaltered  at  248°  Fahrenheit.  1853 
W.  Gregory  Inorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  104  At  this  strength  the 
acid  distils  over  unchanged.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  73 
The  liquid  . .  distils  over  in  a  state  of  purity. 
fig.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Religion  (Arb.)  425  The  outward 
Peace  of  the  Church,  Distilleth  into  Peace  of  Conscience. 

f  7.  trans.  To  melt,  dissolve  (lit.  and  figl). 
Obs. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  Editor’s  Pref.,  My  lord,  distilde 
by  kynde  nature  Thrugh  besy  age  . .  To  such  waykenesse 
he  myght  no  more  endure,  Bot  feel  so  in  his  grave.  1605 
Sylvester  Dialog  upon  Troubles  x,  Melt  thee,  distill  thee, 
turne  to  wax  or  snow,  a  1719  Addison  (J.),  Swords  by 
the  lightning's  subtle  force  distill’d  And  the  cold  sheath 
with  running  metal  fill’d. 

[Cf.  Shaks.  Ham .  1.  ii.  204  Qq.  destilled,  Pol.  bestil’d.] 

+  Distil,  distiTl,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  A 
vessel  used  in  distillation  ;  a  still. 

1822  Bewick  Mem.  74  Jars,  retorts  and  distills. 

t  DistiT-house.  Obs.  [f.  stem  of  Distil  z/.] 
A  house  constructed  for  the  business  of  distilling, 
a  distilling-house. 

1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1686/4  In  Old-street  is  a  very  con- 
venient  Distill-House  to  be  Lett.  1723  Ibid.  No.  6202/4 
A  Distill-House,  and  Backs  for  working  Mollosses.  1790 
J.  B.  Moreton  West  India  I  si.  55  The  generality  ..  think 
attention  to  the  distill-house  a  menial  part  of  plantership. 
1807  tr.  Goede’s  Trav.  III.  77  Distil-houses  for  brandy  and 
other  spirits. 

Distillable  (disti’lab’l),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  Distil  v. 

+  -able  ;  cf.  F.  distillable  ( 1 6th  c.  in  Littre).] 

A.  adj.  Capable  of  being  distilled  (lit.  and  fig.). 
1611  Cotgr Distillable,  distillable ;  fit  or  apt  to  be  distilled. 
a  1691  Boyle  Whs.  II.  225  (R.)  Much  of  the  obtained  liquor 
coming  from  the  distillable  concretes.  1837  Penny  Cycl. 
IX.  24/2  Distillable  alcohol.  1831  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  iii. 
(1872)  91  Two  . .  octavos  ;  stray  copies  of  which  . .  may  one 
day  become  distillable  into  a  drop  of  History. 

+  B.  sb.  Something  that  may  be  distilled.  Obs. 
1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  163  Which  . .  gives, 
amongst  other  distillables,  that  fetid  empyreumatick  oyl. 

Distillage  (disti-ledg).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-age  3.]  The  process  or  product  of  distilling. 

1877  Lanier  Poems ,  Stirrup-cup  5  David  to  thy  distillage 
went. 

1'  Distillant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  fa.  F.  distillant, 
pr.  pple.  of  distiller,  or  ad.  L.  distilldnt-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  distilldre  to  Distil.]  Distilling. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vii.  70  Vitht  mony  salt  teyris  distillant 
doune  fra  hyr  piteous  ene.  1606  J.  1 1  ynd  Kliosto  Libidinoso 
56  Watering  the  garden  . .  of  her  face  with  deaw  from  his 
distillant  eyes. 

Distillate  (drstiDt),  sb.  [ad.  L.  distilldt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  distilldre .]  That  which  is  distilled 
(see  Distil  v.  5)  ;  a  product  of  distillation. 

1864  in  Webster.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3)  44  If  the  water  be  distilled,  and  if  the  distillate  be 
tested  for  ammonia.  1869  Advocate  15  Dec.,  The  more 
rapidly  the  distillate  is  sent  over  the  better  it  will  be.  1887 
Daily  News t  25  Jan.  2/7  For  the  purposes  of  producing 
coal-tar  distillates.  1888  B.  W.  Richardson  Son  0/ a  Star 
III.  viii.  135  Their  drink  is  the  pure  distillate  of  the 
skies. 

Distillation  (distil^-Jon).  Also  6-8  destil- 
lation.  [ad.  L.  de-,  distillation- em ,  n.  of  action 
f.  de-y  distilldre  to  Distil  ;  cf.  F.  distillation  (15th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action  of  distilling  or 
fact  of  being  distilled. 

1.  The  action  of  falling  or  flowing  down  drop  by 
drop  J.  gentle  dropping  or  falling,  (lit.  and  Jig.) 

14..  in  Pol.  Rel.  <$*  L.  Poems  (1866)  112  My  blode  alle 
spilt  by  distillacion.  1623  Cockeram,  Distillation,  a  drop¬ 
ping.  1694  F .  Bragge  Disc.  Parables  1.  4  This  seed  thus 
sown,  is  water’d  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  with  the  distil¬ 
lations  of  the  Divine  grace  and  blessing.  1833  Chalmers 
Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  iv.  18 1  Cause  distillation  within  the 
soul  of  the  waters  of  bitterness. 

t  2.  Path.  A  defhixion  of  rheum  ;  a  catarrh.  Obs. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Ilelthe  (1541)  78  a,  Destyllation  is  a 
droppynge  downe  of  a  lyquyde  mater  out  of  the  head,  and 
fallynge  eyther  in  to  the  mouth,  or  in  to  the  nosethrilles, 
or  in  to  the  eyes.  1589  Cogan  Haven  Health  ccxii.  (1636) 
217  Distillations  from  t*he  head,  commonly  called  rheumes. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  (1658)  270  The  Horse,  .is  sub¬ 
ject  unto  the  distillation  in  his  throat  or  parts  thereabout. 
1748  tr.  Vcgctius ’  Distemp.  Horses  183  If  the  neck  suffers 
by  a  Destination  or  Defluxion  of  Humours,  a  1755  G. 


West  Triumphs  Gout  (Seager),  Through  th’  obstructed 
pores  the  struggling  vapour  and  bitter  distillation  force 
their  way. 

3.  The  action  of  converting  any  substance  or  con¬ 
stituent  of  a  substance  into  vapour  by  means  of 
heat,  and  of  again  condensing  this  by  refrigeration 
into  the  liquid  form,  by  means  of  an  alembic, 
retort  and  receiver,  or  a  still  and  refrigeratory ;  the 
extraction  of  the  spirit,  essence,  or  essential  oil  of 
any  substance  by  the  evaporation  and  condensation 
of  its  liquid  solution  ;  and,  in  a  more  generalized 
sense,  the  operation  of  separating  by  means  of  fire, 
and  in  closed  vessels,  the  volatile  parts  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  fixed  parts,  in  order  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  products. 

As  shown  by  the  etymology,  the  original  application  is  to 
substances  of  which  the  distillates  are  condensed  drop  by  drop  - 
into  the  liquid  form  ;  whether  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  more  volatile  part  of  a  substance,  or  of  concentrating 
or  purifying  a  volatile  substance  such  as  water  by  freeing 
it  from  matter  held  in  suspension  or  solution.  When  no 
more  heat  is  applied  than  just  suffices  to  cause  the  liquid 
to  pass  over  in  drops,  the  process  is  called  cold  distillation. 
Dry  or  destructive  distillation ,  the  decomposition^  of  a 
substance  by  strong  heat  in  a  retort,  and  the  collection  of 
the  volatile  matters  evolved,  as  in  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  in  gas-making.  Fractional  distillation ,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  volatile  liquids  having  different  boiling- 
points,  so  that  they  pass  over  at  different  temperatures  and 
can  be  collected  separately,  the  more  volatile  first,  apd  the 
less  volatile  in  order  afterwards.  Distillation  by  descent 
(per  descensum),  in  Old  Chem.,  the  name  given  to  a  method 
in  which  the  fire  was  applied  above,  and  the  distillate  drawn 
off  beneath  (see  Descent  i  d).  In  opposition  to  this,  the 
ordinary  method  was  called  distillation  by  ascent  (per 
ascensum). 

1393  Gower  Con/.  II.  86  First  of  the  distillation  Forth 
with  the  congelation,  Solucion,  discention.  1527  Andrew 
Brunswyke' s  Distyll.  Waters  Prol.,  I  have  chosen  . .  the 
booke  of  distyllacyon  of  waters.  1559  Morwyng  Evonym. 

1  Destination,  not  distillation  (as  lerned  doe  write)  is  the 
drawing  forthe  of  a  thinner  and  purer  humor  out  of  a  juise. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  99  The  power  of  Heat  is  best  perceived 
in  Distillations,  which  are  performed  in  close  Vessels  and 
Receptacles.  1673  Ray  Joum.  Low  C.  66  The  Chymical 
examination  of  these  Waters  by.  .Destination.  1774G0LDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1. 169  How  far.  .it  [water]  may  he  brought 
to  a  state  of  purity  by  distillation,  is  unknown.  1802  Play¬ 
fair  Iliustr.  Hutton.  Th.  34  The  products  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  the  common  bituminous  coal.  1806  Gazetteer 
Scott,  (ed.  2)  73  A  considerable  trade  in  the  distillation  of 
whisky.  1846  McCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  387 
This  is  one  of  the  counties  in  which  illicit  distillation  was 
most  prevalent.  1869  Roscoe  Elcm .  Chem.  47  All  fresh 
water  on  the  earth’s  surface  has  been  derived  from  the 
ocean  by  a  vast  process  of  distillation.  1875  Ure's  Diet. 
Arts  (ed.  7)  II.  48  Distillation  consists  in  the  conversion 
of  any  substance  into  vapour,  in  a  vessel  so  arranged  that 
the  vapours  are  condensed  again  and  collected  in  a  vessel 
apart. 

1683  Robinson  in  Ray’ s  Corr.  (1848)  137  Pitch  is  got  from 
the  Pinus  by  a  kind  of  distillation  per  descensum.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s. v.,  Distillation  is  twofold:  1  ,  Per 
ascensum ,  by  ascent  . .  20,  Per  descensum,  by  descent ; 
when  the  matter  which  is  to  be  distilled  is  below  the  fire. 
1831  T.  P.  Jones  Convers.  Chem.  xxviii.  281  When  organ¬ 
ized  substances  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  in  close 
vessels,  the  process  is  called  destructive  distillation.  1869 
Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  317  It  occurs  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  wood,  forming  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  aqueous  dis¬ 
tillate.  1875  lire's  Did.  Arts  (ed.  7)  II.  48  In  most  cases  of 
destructive  distillation  the  bodies  operated  upon  are  solid, 
and  the  products  liquid  or  gaseous ;  it  is  then  called  dry 
distillation.  1895  y  lines  19  Jan.  4/5  Our  coal-gas  . .  up  to 
the  present  time  ..  obtained  by  destructive  distillation  of 
coal,  hydrocarbon  oils,  or  other  organic  substances. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1835  Arnold  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  Corr.  (1844)  I.  vii. 
425  The  hooks  of  Livy  . .  relate  to  a  time  so  uninteresting, 
that  it  is  hard  even  to  extract  a  value  from  them  by  the 
most  complete  distillation.  1837  Emerson  Nat.,  Amer. 
Schol.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  177  In  proportion  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  distillation,  so  will  the  purity  and  imperishable¬ 
ness  of  the  product  be.  1894  J.  Rodway  Guiana  Forest 
iv.  76  Intermittent  distillation  [of  perfume]  is  almost  general 
in  the  white  flowers  of  the  tropics. 

4.  concr.  The  product  of  distilling :  a.  That 
which  distils  or  forms  by  distilling  (see  sense  i). 
b.  A  distillate  (obs.). 

1398  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  in.  v.  115  And  then  to  be  stopt  in 
like  a  strong  distillation  with  stinking  Cloathes.  c  1600 
—  Sonn.  v,  Were  not  summers  distillation  left  A  liquid 
prisoner  pent  in  walls  ofglasse.  1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle 
1.  57  The  sunnes  kinde  heat,  heavens  fruitful  distillation. 
1678  R.  R[ussell]  Geber  11.  1.  iv.  xiii.  119  Under  that  end 
of  the  Filter  must  be  set  another  Vessel  to  receive  the  Dis¬ 
tillation.  1746  Harvey  Rep.  Flosver  Garden  (1818)  88 
What  a  sovereign  restorative  are  these  cooling  distillations 
of  the  night. 

e.  fig.  The  extract,  abstract ;  the  refined  or 
concentrated  essence. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  i.  (1847)  280/1  Among  ..  all  those 
numberless  volumes  of  their  theological  distillations.  1846 
Grote  Greece  1.  xvi.  (1862)  I.  33^  The  narrative  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  is  a  mere  extract  and  distillation  from  their  incredi¬ 
bilities^  1868  Milman  St.  Pauls  ix.  228  That  liturgy,  .the 
distillation,  as  it  were,  and  concentration,  of  all  the  orisons 
which  have  been  uttered  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

+  DistiTlative,  a.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  distil’ 
lat -  ppl.  stem  (see  I^istil)  + -ive.]  =  Distilla¬ 
tory  a.  Hence  Distr Uatively  adv.,  by  way  of 
distillation,  drop  by  drop. 

*657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  677  Liquor  that  will  dis- 
tillatively  delabe. 


t  Distillator.  Obs.  Also  6  -our.  [agent-n. 
in  L.  form  f.  distilldre  to  Distil  ;  cf.  F.  distilla- 
teur  (16th  c.)]  One  who  distils  ;  a  distiller. 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  10  b,  The  vapour  maybe 
annoyance  to  the  Distillatour.  1644  J.  Goodwin  Innoc. 
Triumph.  (1645)  92  The  most  generous,  .lees,  which  gratifie 
their  Distillator  with  the  best  strong  waters.  1659  B.  Har¬ 
ris  Parival’s  Iron  Age  59  The  Empire  had  no  need  of  a 
distillator,  hut  rather  of  a  good  Operatour,  to  act  power¬ 
fully. 

Distillatory  (disti'latori),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
type  *distilldlori-us,  -um,  f.  distilldre :  see  -oky. 
Perh.  after  F.  distillatoire  (Pare,  16th  c.).] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  oremployed  in,  distillation. 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  164  a,  This  poure  into  the 
distyllatorye  bodie.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  111.9  Some  dis- 
tillatorie  vessell.  1631  R.  FI.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature 
xiii.  §  1.  171  Water,  Wine,  Milke,  Distillatory  waters.  1727 
Bradley  Fain.  Did.  s.  v.  Distillation  of  oil,  The  Copper- 
Vessel  being  thus  plac’d  in  the  Furnace,  fit  to  its  Canal  or 
distillatory  Vessel  the  Recipient.  1871  Nichols  Fireside 
Sc.  54  After  the  distillatory  process,  .was  completed.  1871 
Hartwig  Subtcrr.  W.  xxx.  373  The  ores  are  treated  in  13 
double  distillatory  furnaces,  called  alodels. 

+  b.  Distillatory  plant ,  the  pitcher-plant.  Obs. 
1707  Curios.  Hush.  <S-  Gard.  288  The  Distillatory  Plant., 
grows  not  far  from  Colombo. 

+  B.  sb.  An  apparatus  for  distillation ;  an  alem¬ 
bic,  retort,  or  still.  Obs. 

c  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  4  Thanne  must  }e  do  make  in 
fie  furneis  of  aischin,  a  distillatorie  of  glas.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  22/1  Put  al  these  together  into 
a  distillatory,  and  infuse  theron  thre  pintes  of  Piony  water. 
1602  Plat  (title),  Delights  for  Ladies,  to  adorne  their 
Persons,  Tables  . .  and  Distillatories  with  Beauties  . .  Per¬ 
fumes  and  Waters.  1660  N.  Ingelo  Bcntivolio  <5*  Urania 
11.  (1682)  4  They  had  a  Room  well  appointed  with  Furnaces 
and  Distillatories.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio)  s.  v.  Distillers 
Company ,  Their  armorial  ensigns  are.  .a  distillatory  double 
armed  with  two  worms  and  bolt  head  receivers  [etc.]. 

f  b.  Name  of  a  collection  of  recipes  for  dis¬ 
tilling.  Obs . 

1677  T.  Sherley  {title)  Curious  Distillatory  [tr.  Elsholt’s 
Distillatoria  curiosa]  or  the  Art  of  Distilling  Coloured 
Spirits,  Liquors,  Oyls,  etc.  from  Vegetables. 

Distilled  (distrld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Distil  v.  f 
-ed !.]  That  has  undergone  distillation;  obtained, 
purified,  or  concentrated  by  distillation. 

Distilled  water, .  water  that  has  been  vaporized  and  then 
again  condensed  in  drops,  so  as  to  be  freed  from  matters 
held  in  suspension  or  solution. 

c  1460-70  Bk,  Quintessence  10  Take  fie  beste  vynegre 
distillid.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  ii.  10 
Water  of  roses,  or  other  water  dystylled.  1577  B.  Googe 
Heresbacli s  Husb .  iv.  (1586)  191  Restored  to  health,  by  the 
destilled  water  of  this  Thistell.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  347  So 
we  see  distilled  Waters  will  last  longer  than  raw  Waters. 
1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Did  262  Distill’d  Oils  turn  acrid. 
1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  358  Brisson  dissolved  2  oz.  of  the 
purest  common  salt  in  16  oz.  of  distilled  water.  1854  J. 
Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  490  Neutral  acetate 
of  copper  is  known  popularly  by  the  absurd  term  distilled 
verdigris. 

fig.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  HI.  xlviii.  353  A  more 
thoroughly  distilled  sneer. 

Distiller  (disti’lsi).  ff.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  distils  :  see  the  verb. 

15 77  Fenton  Gold.  Epist.  15  A  distiller  of  waters.  1605 
Timme  Quersit.  111.  186  Thy  vessell  ..  must  he  such  as  the 
chymicall  distillars  do  use.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  266 
This  tree  . .  is  a  very  great  distiller  of  water,  which  drops 
out  of  the  leaves  of  it.  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  xi,  He  was 
a  learned  distiller  of  simples,  and  a  profound  chemist. 

b.  spec.  One  who  extracts  alcoholic  spirit  by 
distillation. 

[1638  The  Distillers’  Company  (of  London)  incorporated.] 
1639  (title),  The  Distiller  of  London,  compiled  and  set 
forth  for  the  sole  use  of  the  company  of  Distillers  of  London. 
Ibid.  Pref.  10  Our  duty  requires  us  all  (that  are  Distillers  by 
profession  and  Trade)  to  acknowledge  [etc.].  1720  Strype 

S tow’s  Surv.  II.  v.  xv.  237/1  Even  the  Distillers  of  Aqua 
Vitae,  and  Vinegar-makers,  did  engross  it  up.  1830  M. 
Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  I.  105  The  chief  use  of  yest  is  for 
raising  bread,  and  exciting  fermentation  in  malt  infusions 
for  brewers,  distillers,  and  vinegar  makers.  1846  J.  Joyce 
Sci.  Dial,  xviii.  182  A  distiller’s  crane  or  syphon. 

G- fig-  .  . 

^1631  Donne  Ess.  (1651)  67  That  late  Italian  Distiller 
and  Sublimer  of  old  definitions.  1713  Pope  Guardian 
No.  92  ip  4  A  great  distiller  of  the  maxims  of  Tacitus.;  1895 
Daily  News  30  Dec.  6/3  The  historic  expression  is  the 
distilled  essence  of  the  ponderous  sentence.  Who  was  the 
distiller? 

2.  Aii  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  salt  water 
at  sea  ;  more  fully  called  Distilling  apparatus  or 
Distilling  condenser. 

1885  R.  Sennett  Marine  Steam  Engine  (ed.  2)  567  In 
some  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  other  kinds  of  distillers 
have  been  fitted.  1895  Times  1  Feb.  12/6  There  are  also 
in  the  engine-rooms  two  main-feed  pumps,  two  evaporators 
and  distillers,  four  bilge  and  lire  engines. 

Hence  DistiTleress,  a  female  distiller. 

1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XXV.  599  An  eminent  private  dis- 
tilleress  of  that  seducing  liquor  called  potheen. 

Distillery  (distrbri).  [f.  prec. :  see  -ery.] 

+  1.  The  action  or  art  of  distilling;  =  Distilla¬ 
tion  3.  Obs. 

1677  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II.  123  He  and  his  lady  (who 
is  very  curious  in  distillery)  entertained  me  . .  very  freely. 
1757  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Advoc.  44  Skill’d  in  that  noble 
Science  of  Distillery.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  11. 
vi.  309  Irish  husbandry  did  not  yet  provide  corn  for  the 
distillery  of  aqua  vitse. 
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2.  A  place  for  distilling;  the  establishment  or 
works  in  which  the  distilling  of  spirits  is  carried  on. 

1759  B.  Martin  Sure  Guide  Distillers  p.  ii,  A  community 
which  not  only  imports  great  quantities  of.,  spirits  from 
abroad,  but  employs  such  an  extensive  distillery  at  home 
entirely  on  that  subject.  1765  Ann .  Reg.  102  A  large 
drain,  .through  which  the  water  flowed  a  considerable  way 
from  a  distillery.  1830  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  I.  253 
The  distillery  was  a  very  small  thatched  cabin.  1833  N. 
Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  195  An  illicit  distillery  has  been 
discovered  by  the  exciseman  happening  . .  to  look  across 
a  hole  used  as  the  chimney. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb ;  distillery-fed  (of  cattle, 
etc.),  fed  on  spent  grains,  wash,  etc.  obtained  from 
a  distillery. 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  App.  310  The  new  dis¬ 
tillery  apparatus  of  M.  Adam.  1829  Hey  Gauger  in  Lond. 
Encycl.  (1829)  VII.  323  A  wash-back  or  other  distillery 
utensil.  1861  Times  10  Oct.,  Distillery  grains  and  wash  are 
given  [to  cows],  with  straw-chaff  and  roots.  1881  Chicago 
Times  4  June,  Fat  distillery-fed  bulls. 

Distilling  (distrliq),  vbl.sb.  [-ing  b]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Distil  ;  distillation. 

1327  Andrew  Brunsivyke's  Distyll.  Waters  A],  Dystyllyng 
is  none  other  thynge,  but  onely  a  puryfyeng  of  the  grosse 
from  the  subtyll,  and  the  subtyll  from  the  grosse.  1628 
(1  aule  Tract.  The.  (1629)  34  So  doth  my  heart.. sucke  in 
the  comfortable  distillings  of  his  Grace.  1770  Massie  Reas, 
agst.  Tax  on  Malt  7  The  distilling  . .  of  Malt  or  of 
Corn. 

b.  attrib .  and  Comb . 

1598  Florio,  Distilatoio ,  a  still  or  distilling  house.  1757 
(title)  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  concerning  the  Distilling 
Trade ;  with  a  rational  Scheme  to  extirpate  it  from  the 
Nation.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  24/1  The  period  in  which 
they  [mashing  and  fermentation]  are  carried  on  is  by  law 
kept  quite  distinct  from  the  distilling  period.  1894  Times 
26  June  9/5  The  representatives  of  the  brewing  and  distilling 
interests. 

Distilling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
distils  :  see  the  verb. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  264  Gud  Mawdleyn,  mesure 
youre  distillinge  teres  !  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  Ad.  66  Her 

cheeks,  .dew’d  with  such  distilling  showers.  1592  —  Rom. 
Sp  Jul.  iv.  i.  94  Take  thou  this  Violl  ..  And  this  distil¬ 
ling  liquor  drinke  thou  off.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
210  Divers  Birds  . .  would  speed  to  sucke  the  distilling 
nectar.  1807  T.  Thomson  Ckem.  (ed.  3)  II.  203  With  the 
assistance  of  a  distilling  heat,  it  dissolves  in  oils. 

Distilrnent  (distrlment).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 
The  process  of  distillation  ;  concr .  the  produce  of 
this  process,  a  distilled  liquor.  Also  fig.  (cf. 
quintessence). 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  64  Vpon  my  secure  hower  thy  Vncle 
stole  With  iuyee  of  cursed  Hebenon  . .  And  in  the  Porches 
of  mine  eares  did  poure  The  leaperous  Distilrnent.  1611  S. 
Page  Paucgr.  Verse  in  Coryat's  Crudities ,  Put  all  your 
wits  distillement  in  your  pen.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott. 
Nt.-cap  245  For  perfume,  pour  Distilrnent  rare,  the  rose  of 
Jericho,  Holy-thorn.  1894  R.  Hunter  Lcct.  Germ.  Th. 
Consumption  10  A  poisonous  distillment  of  microbes. 

t  Distinie,  v.  Obs .  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
irans.  ?To  put  out  of  time;  to  mistime. 

1650  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  42S  So  sloth  dis-times 
the  conscience. 

Distinct  (distrqkt),  ppl.  a .  ( sb .)  Also  5  des- 
tinct,  distynte,  5-6  dis-,  dystynct,  distincte,  6 
-stynke,  -stincke.  [ad.  L.  distinct-us ,  pa.  pple. 
of  distinguere  to  separate,  divide,  Distinguish; 
cf.  F.  distinct ,  -te  (13-14U1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  as  pa.  pple. 

f  1.  Distinguished,  differentiated.  Obs. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  F754  (Ellesm.),  In  oother  manere 
been  distinct  [ v.rr .  distynte,  distinket]  the  speces  of  Glotonye 
after  seint  Gregorie.  1551  Records  Patino.  Knowl.  1. 
Defin.,  That  therby  the  whole  figures  maj'  the  better  bee 
iudged,  and  distincte  in  sonder.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  536 
For  no  place  Is  yet  distinct  by  name. 

J*  2.  Separated  into  parts,  divided.  Obs. 

1434  Misyn  Mending  of  Life,  pis  boke  is  of  mendynge  of 
lyfe. .destinct  in-to  xij  chapiters.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  1  This  treatyse.  .is  distincte  and  diuyded  in  to  thre 
bokes. 

H  See  also  B.  4. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Distinguished  as  not  being  the  same  ;  separate, 
several,  individual,  not  identical ;  =  Different  2. 
Const  .from. 

1382  [implied  in  Distinctly  i].  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  149  That  yche  of  these  thyngys  . .  To  a  dystynct 
persone  appropryat  be.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  42  Twoo 
severall  and  distynct  companyes . .  that  is  to  say,  both  the  Bar¬ 
bours  and  the  Surgeons.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  1 66  A  large 
Feather  ..  contains  neer  a  million  of  distinct  parts.  1796 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  II.  329  Tamus.  Flowers  m[ale]  and 
f[emale]  on  distinct  plants.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV. 
xxxii.  276  [The  indictment]  charged  him  with  three  distinct 
offences.  1885  F.  Temple  Relat.  Relig.  #  Sc.  ii.  38  Absolute 
as  distinct  from  relative  knowledge. 

b.  Separate  or  apart  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
distinguished,  or  as  being  different ;  not  confounded 
with  each  other,  or  with  something  else. 

<11674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vm.  §  35  The  intention  was, 
that  the  two  armies,  which  marched  out  together,  should 
always  be  distinct.  1733  Pope  Ess.  Man  hi.  229  The  worker 
from  the  work  distinct  was  known.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama 
Sc.  <$*  Art  II.  699  If  the  first  mark  be  erroneous,  a  second 
may  be  drawn  at  the  distance  of  a  hair’s  breadth  from  it, 
and  still  be  a  distinct  line.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw. 
II.  xlii.  1 13  Keeping  the  two  systems  [of  common  law  and 
equity]  distinct. 


c.  Nat.  Hist.,  Pathol.,  etc.  =  Discrete  a.  1  c. 

Said  of  markings  or  parts  which  are  perceptibly  separated 
from  each  other,  as  distinct  spots ,  furro^us,  antennae,  or 
from  the  contiguous  parts,  as  distinct  scutellum,  thorax, 
tail,  etc. 

1789  A.  Crawford  in  Med.  Commun.  II.  325  The  small¬ 
pox  . .  was  of  the  distinct  kind.  1810  R.  Thomas  Pi-act. 
Physic  (ed.  3)  167  [Smallpox]  is  distinguished  into  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  confluent . .  in  the  former  the  eruptions  are  perfectly 
separate  from  each  other. 

2.  Distinguished  or  separated  from  others  by 
nature  or  qualities ;  possessing  differentiating 
characteristics  ;  individually  peculiar ;  different  in 
quality  or  kind  ;  not  alike.  Const,  from. 

1523  Act  14  &  15  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3  Every  warden . .  shal  limitte 
distincte  and  seueral  markes  to  euery  of  the  said  worstede 
weauers.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  §  1  A  distinct  kind 
of  law  from  that  which  hath  been  already  declared.  1659 
B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  72  These  two  Lords  . .  as 
they  were  of  a  very  contrary  humour,  so  had  they  . . 
a  very  distinct  death,  a  1698  Temple  Ess.,  Const.  Int. 
Empire  Wks.  1731  I.  93  Flanders  cannot  be  considered  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Spain  in  the  Government.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr. 
Atonem.  vi.  (1852)  167  Holiness,  .is  quite  distinct  from  vin¬ 
dictiveness.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  1. 1  Such  history 
is  a  distinct  species  of  composition,  having  its  own  principles. 

3.  Clearly  perceptible  or  discernible  by  the 
senses  or  the  mind;  clear,  plain,  definite:  a.  to 
the  senses. 

1382-98  [implied  in  Distinctly  2].  1513  More  Rich.  Ill, 

Wks.  64/2  The  voyce  was  neyther  loude  nor  distincke.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ix.  812  To  see  from  thence  distinct  Each  thing 
on  Earth.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  162  The  clear  voice,  sym- 
phonious  yet  distinct.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  111.  Introd.  ii, 
Distinct  the  shaggy  mountains  lie,  Distinct  the  rocks,  distinct 
the  sky.  1827  Keble  Chr.  Y.  9th  Sund.  after  Trin.,  God’s 
chariot-wheels  have  left  distinctest  trace.  1856  Sir  B. 
Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  ii.  55  The  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere  renders  distant  objects  unusually  distinct. 

b.  to  the  mind  or  thought. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$■  Cr.  iv.  v.  245  That  I  may  giue  the  locall 
wound  a  name,  And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whe»*e- 
out  Hector’s  great  spirit  flew.  1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous 
(1825)  72  This  somewhat  distincter  account  of  it.  1752 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  208  ip  11  When  common  words  were 
. .  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
11.  xix.  328  The  distinct  expression  of  thoughts  and  con¬ 
victions  which  had  long  been  entertained.  1891  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXIII.  690/2  The  defendant  ..had  given  distinct 
orders  to  Nunney  never  to  lock  anyone  up. 

c.  In  mod.  use :  That  is  clearly  such ;  unmis¬ 
takable,  decided,  pronounced,  positive.  (Cf.  Dis¬ 
tinctly  2  b.) 

1828  Macaulay  Ess.,  Hallanis  C.  H.  (1854)  87/2  An  act, 
not  only  of  private  treachery,  but  of  distinct  military 
desertion.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Cong,  IV.  xviii.  229  Who 
..would  have  a  claim  to  a  distinct  preference  at  the  next 
vacancy  of  the  throne.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  vi.  91  A  most 
distinct  dislike  to  Gaelic  songs.  1887  Punch  19  Mar.  137/2  He 
is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  stage.  1892  W.  Minto  in  Bookman 
N  ov.  57/1  His  volume  isa  distinct  enrichment  of  our  literature. 

d.  Transferred  to  the  mental  impression  or 
faculty  by  which  something  is  perceived. 

1654  Z.  Coke  Logick  (1657)  5  The  distinct  knowledge  of 
God  is  paramount  the  reach  of  the  understanding.  .God.  .is 
conceivable  only,  .by  himself.  1697  Locke  Let.toStillingfl. 
in  Bourne  Life  (1876)  II.  xiv.  426  If  your  lordship  has  any 
better  and  distincter  idea  of  substance  than  mine  is.  1833 
N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  1.  225  The  point  of  distinct 
vision  is  distinguishable  from  the  retina  around  by  being 
more  transparent.  1892  W.  B.  Scott  Autobiog.  I.  3  The 
distincter  memory  of  middle  life. 

t  e.  Capable  of  making  clear  distinctions ;  dis¬ 
cerning,  discriminating :  =  Distinctive  a.  2.  Obs. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  128  A  distinct  and  curious 
head  shall  finde  an  hard  taske,  to  define  in  what  point  the 
goodnes  thereof  consisteth.  1756-82  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope 
(1782)  I.  iii.  120  Men  of  dry  distinct  heads,  cool  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  keen  application. 

4.  Marked  in  a  manner  so  as  to  be  distinguished ; 
decorated,  adorned.  (A  LatinisnT,  chiefly  poetic, 
and  somewhat  participial  in  use.) 

1596  Si’enser  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  23  The  place,  .was  dight  With 
divers  flowres  distinct  with  rare  delight.  1667  Milton  P .  L. 
vi.  846  From  the  fourfold-visag’d  Foure,  Distinct  with  eyes, 
and  from  the  living  Wheels,  Distinct  alike  with  multitude 
of  eyes.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xm.  768  The  handle.  .Distinct 
with  studs.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  1.  Iv,  A  throne.  .Dis¬ 
tinct  with  circling  steps  which  rested  on  Their  own  deep 
fire.  1830  Tennyson  Arab.  Nts.  90  Dark-blue  the  deep 
sphere  overhead,  Distinct  with  vivid  stars  inlaid. 

f5.  =  Distinguished  4.  Obs.  rare. 

1756  W.  Toldervy  Two  Orphans  III.  85  An  application 
made  . .  to  a  person  of  distinction  . .  and  the  reception  that 
they  met  with  from  the  said  distinct  person. 

+  C.  sb.  A  separate  or  individual  person  or 
thing.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  Shaks.  Phoenix  Turtle  27  Two  distincts,  division 
none  :  Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

t  Distrnct,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  destincti,  5  dis- 
tinke,  5-6  dystynke.  [a.  OF.  di-,  destincter , 
-tinter  to  distinguish  (Godef.),  f.  distinct  Distinct 
a.]  =  Distinguish  (in  various  senses) ;  vx  pa.  pple. 
sometimes  =  Distinct  a. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  11590  A  prest  hat  ys  no 
clergye  ynne,  How  can  he  weyl  dystyncte  \>y  synne?  1340 
Aycnb.  152  To  destincti  be-tuene  J?e  guode  hinges  and  he 
kueade.  c  1386  [see  Distinct  ppl.  a.  A.  1.  Distinket].  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  6199  Ther  can  no  wight  distincte  it  so  That  he 
dare  sey  a  word  therto.  1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
247  The  consideracyon  wherfore  the  foresayd  hours  be  so 
distincted  or  diuyded  in  to  vij  tymes.  1541  R.  Copland 
Galyen’s  Terap.  2Aivb,  It  is  an  impertynent  thynge  to 


this  worke  to  dystynke  these  thynges.  1546  Gardiner 
Declar.  Joye  40  b,  By  distinctinge  gods  knowledge  from 
his  election.  1583  Stubbes  Anal.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  68  Be  the 
churches,  congregations,  and  assemblies  there  distincted 
into  particulars.  Ibid.  109. 

Hence  Distincted  ppl.  a.,  Disti’ncting  vbl.sb. 

T57°_  Dpi'..  Math.  Pref.  in  Rudds  Kuclide  (1651)  B  iv  b, 
The  discretion,  discerning,  and  distincting  of  things.  Ibid., 
Our  Severalling,  distincting,  and  numbring,  createth  nothing. 
157S  T.  Rogers  Sec.  Coining  Christ  47/1  Nor  yet  their  earne- 
full  plaintes  abroade  distincted  voyces  send. 

t  Disti-nctial,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
distinct-  ppl.  stem,  perh.  after  differential,  partial, 
nuptial,  etc.]  Capable  of  distinguishing. 

1648  Earl  Westmoreland  Oita  Sacra  (1879)  59  What 
eye’s  so  distinctiall,  As  for  to  single  One  out  of  them 
all?. 

Disti’nctify,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  distinct-us  Dis¬ 
tinct  +  -fy.]  trans.  To  make  distinct.  So  Dis- 
ti  notification. 

a  1866  J.  Grote  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos,  xx.  (1870)337  The 
growth  and  distinctification  of  classes  and  interests.  1877 
[quoted  in]  Proctor  Myths  Astron.  247  So  could  the  same. . 
light,  passed  through  the  faintest  focal  object  of  a  telescope, 
both  distinctify  (to  coin  a  new  word..)  and  magnify  its 
feeblest  component  members. 

Distinction  (distrijkjan).  [a.  F.  distinction 
(12th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  distinction -em,  n.  of  ac¬ 
tion  f.  distinguere  to  Distinguish.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  dividing  or  fact  of  being 
divided ;  division,  partition  ;  separation.  (In  quot. 
1520,  division  of  opinion,  dissension.)  Obs. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  iii  (Matz.)  For  dis- 
tinccioun  of  dyuers  manere  men  \>at  woned  |>ere.  1520 
Caxton's  Citron.  Eng.  v.  62/1  There  was  a  great  dys- 
tynccyon,  for  the  Clergy  entended  to  have  chose  Peres  the 
archebysshop.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  144 
There  might  also  be  made  a  distinction  of  love,  .one  tearmed 
by  the  name  of  Friendship,  and  this  other  chalenging  onely 
..Love.  1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  p.  iii,  Else  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  Chapters  are  not  observed.  1661  Boyle 
Style  of  Script.  (1675)  60  The  distinction  of  chapters  and 
verses  now  in  use.  1668  Dryden  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  (T.) 
The  distinction  of  tragedy  into  acts.  1709-29  V.  MandeV 
Syst.  Math.,  Geogr.  541  Part  I.  Of  the  Distinction  of  the 
Earth. 

fb.  Division  of  a  sentence  by  stops,  punctuation; 
a  point  or  stop.  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Distinction  or  poynte  in  sentence,  diastole, 
distinctio.  1579  Fulke  Hoskins'  Pari.  195  To  corrupt  it  by 
..wrong  distinctiall  or  pointing,  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Eng. 
Gram.  11.  ix,  The  distinctions  of  an  imperfect  sentence  are 
two,  a  comma  and  a  semicolon. 

-f  c.  concr.  A  partition,  something  that  separates. 
Obs. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  13  Betwene  euery  tooth  are 
euident  distinctions,  or  hedges. 

+  2.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  a  whole  is 
divided  ;  a  division,  section ;  a  class,  category. 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  12  peos  hoc  ich  to  dele  on  eihte  distinc- 
tiuns,  pet  clepieS  dolen.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov. 
Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  42  Departand  pis  booke  yn  distinccons 
or  bokes.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary 1.  (1625)  20  His 
distinctions  are  Hortatorie  and  Dehortatorie ;  Swasorie  and 
Disswasorie.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  x.  234 
Persons ..  known  to  be  of  that  Linage  and  Descent,  and  still 
continuing . .  in  that  Distinction.  1756  Burke  S ubl.  4  B.  v. 
ii,  Words  . .  are  capable  of  being  classed  into  more  curious 
distinctions.  1848  Kelly  tr.  Cambrensis  Everetts  I.  373 
He  prepared  to  recite  his  work  in  Oxford,  .one  of  the  three 
distinctions  of  the  book  being  read  each  day. 

+  b.  Class  (in  relation  to  status)  ;  rank,  grade. 
Of  the  first  distinction:  of  the  highest  rank ;  highly 
distinguished  (cf.  sense  8).  Obs. 

1719  Swift  To  Vng.  Clergym.  Wks.  1755  II.  11.  3  Among 
the  clergy  of  all  distinctions.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  II.  11.  88  Three  hundred  young  Carthaginians  of  the 
first  distinction.  <1:1763  Shenstone  (Mason),  Societies, 
ranks,  orders,  and  distinctions  amongst  men. 

3.  The  action  of  distinguishing  or  discriminating  ; 
the  perceiving,  noting,  or  making  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  things ;  discrimination.  With  a  and  pi.,  the 
result  of  this  action,  a  difference  thus  made  or  ap¬ 
preciated. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxv.  12  Sayand  . .  i  hafe  nede  of 
)?e,  noght  }?ou  of  me,  }?is  is  a  right  distynccioun.  1382 
Wyclif  Rom.  iii.  22  The  ri^twysnessp  of  God  is  by  the  feith 
of  Ihesu  Crist  on  alle  that  bileuen  in  to  hym  ;  forsoth  they 
is  no  distynccioun.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  xvi. 
(1495)  323  The  sonne  hath  vertue  of  dystynccion,  for  coloures 
and  shappes  of  thynges  by.  .the  lyghte.  .of  yhe  sonne  arne 
knowe  and  dystynguyd  asondre.  1527  Tindale  Treat. 
Justif  by  Faith  Wks.  I.  46  They  rend  and  tear  the  scrip¬ 
tures  with  their  distinctions.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logikc  (1567) 
73  b,  All  suche  argumeutes  must  be  auoided  by  distinction, 
that  is,  ye  must  declare  the  double  meanyng  in  the  twoo 
Proposicions.  1588  Fraunce  Laiuicrs  Log.  1.  iii.  17  b,  This 
nice  and  frivolous  distinction  of  Chaunce  and  Fortune.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  iii.  i.  323  He  . .  is  ill-school’d  In  boulted  Lan¬ 
guage  :  Meale  and  Bran  together  He  throwes  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  78 
Punish’d,  without  any  distinction  of  Sex,  Age,  or  Quality. 
1677  Ld.  Orrery  Art  of  War  11  In  some  places,  .ope  may 
find  a  distinction  from  the  Cohorts  to  the  Centuries,  and 
from  the  Centuries  to  the  Manniples.  1709  Steele  Tatlcr 
No.  62  p  4  To  cut  off  their  Ears,  or  Part  of  them,  for  Dis¬ 
tinction-sake.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  6  Every 
body  makes  a  distinction  between  self-love,  and  the  several 
particular  passions.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Cotiq.  (1876)  IV. 
xviii.  104,  We  may.  .see  that  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  rule  of  William  himself  and  the  rule  of  his  oppressive 
lieutenants.  189X  Speaker  2  May  534/1  The  old  universities 
are  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  creed. 
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b.  Phr.  A  distinction  without  a  difference  :  i.  e. 
one  artificially  or  fictitiously  made  in  a  case  where 
no  real  difference  exists. 

1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  207  The  distinction  remaineth 
without  a  difference.  1688  Pox  Cleri  Pro  Rege  47  It  seems 
his  Power  is  absolute,  but  not  arbitrary,  which  is  . .  a  dis¬ 
tinction  without  a  difference.  1771  Junius  Lett.  No.  59. 
313  Your  correspondent  . .  seems  to  make  a  distinction  with¬ 
out  a  difference.  1891  Speaker  2  May  532/2  The  jugglery 
of  words  was  never  more  successful  than  in  this  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

4.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  distinct  or 
different ;  difference.  With  a  and//.,  an  instance 
of  this,  a  difference. 

1435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  15  O  godhede.  .is  of  iij.  persones 
. .  euynhede  &  onhede  forsoth  haueand  after  J?e  substance  of 
f>e  godhede,  not  wantand  distinccion  of  diuersite  after  he 
propirte  of  he  name.  1532  More  Confut .  Tindale  Wks. 
492/2  The  Jewes  &  the  christen  had  other  differences  & 
dystinccions  betwene  them.  1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699) 
288  It  is  a  certain  sign  . .  of  real  distinction,  when  the  idea 
of  one  thing  . .  positively  excludes  the.  idea  of  the  other. 
1731  J-  Gii.l  Trinity  i.  (1752)  3  Denying  a  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Plato 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  300  His  patrician  tastes  laid  stress,  on  the 
distinctions  of  birth.  1850  McCosh  Div.Govt.  in.  i.  (1874) 
291  The.. process  by  which  the  distinction  between  good 
and  evil  is  discovered. 

5.  The  faculty  of  distinguishing  or  accurately 
observing  differences;  discernment,  discrimina¬ 
tion.  ?  Obs. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  Sf  Cr.  in.  ii.  28,  I  doe  feare.  .That  I  shall 
loose  distinction  in  my  ioyes.  1617  Fletcher  Valentinian 
I.  Hi,  Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximus;  all  ears  Hear  not 
with  that  distinction  mine  do.  1654  Cokaine  Diane  a  1.  4 
The  remotenesse  of  the  place  he  was  in  afforded  him  not 
distinction  to  discerne  from  whence  they  came.  1768  Sterne 
Sent.  Jour  11.  (1778)  II.  no  (Case  of  Consc.),  I  like  a  good 
distinction  in  my  heart. 

+  6.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  distinctly 
or  clearly  perceptible ;  distinctness.-  Obs. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Pocsie  11.  iv.  [v].  (Arb.)  87  There  is 
no  greater  difference,  betwixt  a  ciuill  and  brutish  vtteraunce 
then  cleare  distinction  of  voices  ; . .  the  most  laudable  lan¬ 
guages.  are  alwaies  most  plaine  and  distinct.  1661  South- 
well  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  220  Firing..  I  heard  56 
Reiterations  of  the  Noise.  The  first  twenty  were  with  some 
Distinction.  1709  Berkeley  Th .  Vision  §  84  Able  to  view 
them  . .  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  distinction.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  454  p  6  All  the  several  Voices  lost  their 
Distinction,  and  rose  up  in  a  confused  Humming. 

7.  Something  that  distinguishes  or  discriminates  ; 
a  distinguishing  quality,  mark,  or  characteristic; 
a  distinguishing  name  or  title. 

£•1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  pr.  v.  32  pat  gemmes  drawen  to 
hem  self . .  beaute  . .  thorw  the  distinccon  of  hem  self. 
1729  Butler  Serm.  xi.  Wks.  1874  II.  134  It  may  be  spoken 
of  as.  .the  distinction  of  the  present  [age]  to  profess  a  con¬ 
tracted  spirit.  1772  Cowper  Let.  to  J.  Hill  4  Feb.,  The 
person  was  described  as  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  the  addition  of  his  proper  distinction.  1828  D’Israeli 
Chas.  /,  I.  iii.  31  From  a  slender  volume  of  polemical  divinity 
. .  our  Sovereigns  still  derive  one  of  their  regal  distinctions. 
1848  Rickman  Goth.  Archit.  33  The  capital  is  the  great 
distinction  of  this  order. 

8.  The  action  of  distinguishing  or  treating  with 
special  consideration  or  honour ;  the  showing  of 
a  preferential  regard ;  with  a  and  //.,  a  mark  of 
special  appreciation  or  honour. 

1715  De  Foe  Fain.  Instrud.  1.  iv.  (1841)  I.  87  She  loves 
you  to  a  distinction  above  every  child  she  has.  1727  Swift 
Gulliver  iv.  x.  327  To  give  so  great  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  a  creature  so  inferior  as  I.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  x, 
The  distinctions  lately  paid  us  by  our  betters  awakened 
that  pride  which  I  had  laid  asleep.  1768  Woman  of  Honour 
III.  193  There  is  no  great  hazard  of  your  distinction  of 
him  being  lost  upon  him.  1780  Harris  Philol.  Enq.  (1841) 
394  For  grammatical  knowledge,  we  ought  to  mention  with 
distinction  the  learned  prelate,  Dr.  Lovvth.  1810  Shelley 
Zastrozzi  xv.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  94  Julia  rushed  forwards, 
and,  in  accents  of  distinction,  in  a  voice  of  alarmed  tender¬ 
ness,  besought  him  to  spare  himself.  1816  J.  Scott  Vis. 
Paris  Pref.  (ed.  5)  30  The  feeling,  .which  procured  him  this 
distinction.  1855 ,  Prescott  Philip  II,  I.  in.  iii.  343  Some 
were  beheaded  with  the  sword, — a  distinction  reserved,  .for 
persons  of  condition. 

9.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  distinguished 
or  of  distinguishing  oneself;  excellence  or  eminence 
that  distinguishes  from  others ;  honourable  pre¬ 
eminence  ;  elevation  of  character,  rank,  or  quality ; 
a  distinguishing  excellence. 

1699  M.  Lister  Journ.  Paris  8  All  the  Houses  of 
Persons  of  Distinction  are  built  with  Port-cocheres.  1748 
Rclat.  Earthq.  Lima  55  Fifty  select  Persons,  all  Men  of 
Distinction.  1756  [see  Distinct  a.  5].  1828  Scott  F.  M. 

Perth  xxjii,  Various  persons  of  distinction  had  come  there 
in  his  train.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  xn.  (1880)  202  He 
had.  .served  with  distinction  in  the  French  army.  1887  T. 
Fowler  Princ.  Mor.  11.  i.  12  The  love  of  distinction  or  pre¬ 
eminence.. seems,  in  the  great  majority  of  men,  to  operate 
far  more  constantly  and  with  far  greater  force  than  the  love 
of  knowledge.  1890  Spectator  14  June  829/1  Not  only  is 
distinctness  from  others  not  in  itself  distinction,  but  dis¬ 
tinctness  from  others  may  often  be  the  very  opposite  of 
distinction,  indeed,  a  kind,  and  a  very  unpleasant  kind,  of 
vulgarity.  1891  Speaker  2  May  533/1  The  book  . .  has  . . 
more  quality  and  distinction  than  four-fifths  of  the  novels 
which  come  under  our  notice. 

10.  Comb.,  as  distinction-maker  (see  sense  3). 

1701  J.  Law  Comic.  Trade  (1751)  278  Speaking  the  same 
janguage,  and  if  the  distinction-makers  would  let  them,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  inclinations  for  the  public  and  common 
good. 


Distrnctional,  a.  rare .  [f.  prec.  +  -Ah.] 

Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  distinction. 

1607  R.  C.  tr.  Estienne's  World  Wond.  xxxix.  327  The 
Decretals  haue  had  their  part . .  the  Questionall,  Dis- 
tinctionall,  Quodlibeticall  bookes.  .theirs. 

Disti/nctity.  rare.  [f.  L.  distinct-us  Dis¬ 
tinct  a.  +  -ity.J  The  quality  of  being  dis¬ 
tinct. 

1812  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  III.  2  The  pleroma 
of  being  whose  essential  poles  are  unity  and  distinctity. 
1829  Ibid.  123  Donne  had  not  attained  to  the  reconciling  of 
distinctity  with  unity. 

Distinctive  (disti'gktiv),  a.  (. sb .)  [f.  L.  dis¬ 
tinct ppl.  stem  of  distinguere  (see  Distinct,  Dis¬ 
tinguish)  +  -ive;  cf.  F.  distinctif  \  -ive  (1740  in 
Acad.).]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  distinguishing ;  serving 
or  used  to  distinguish  or  discriminate ;  character¬ 
istic,  distinguishing. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  1.  (1879)  73  Our  Apparell  was 
giuen  vs  as  a  signe  distinctiue,  to  discern  betwixt  sex  and 
sex.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  lvii.  278  ’Tis  one  of  the 
distinctive  properties  of  Man  from  Beast,  that  he  can  reflect 
upon  himself.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  I.  vi.  156  Papist  and 
Protestant  now  became  distinctive  names.  1856  Ruskin 
Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xvii.  §  9  Wordsworth’s  distinctive  work 
was  a  war  with  pomp  and  pretence,  and  a  display  of  the 
majesty  of  simple  feelings  and  humble  hearts.  1878  Glad¬ 
stone  Prim.  Homer  9  The. .  distinctive  office  of  the  bard  was 
to  give  delight.  1894  C.  N.  Robinson  Brit.  Flfet  319 
A  military  organization,  wearing  a  distinctive  dress. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  distinguishing  or  discri¬ 
minating  ;  discriminative ;  discerning,  rare. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep .  11.  iii.  75  More  judicious 
and  distinctive  heads.  1646  Crasiiaw  Poems  128  If  with 
distinctive  eye  and  mind  you  look.  1879  R.  K.  Douglas 
Confucianism  iii.  72  He  . .  shows  himself . .  accomplished, 
distinctive,  concentrative,  and  searching. 

3.  Having  a  distinct  character  or  position. 

rare. 

1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  xviii.  (1880)  343  The  refugees 
..at  length  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinctive  people.  1877 
J.  C.  Cox  Ch.  of  Derby sh.  II.  417  Bonsall  . .  was  not  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  manor  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 

4.  Ifebr.  Gram .  Applied  to  accents  used,  instead 
of  stops,  to  separate  clauses. 

1874  Davidson  Hebr.  Gram.  (1892)  27  These  are  the  main 
distinctive  accents,  and  by  stopping  at  them  . .  the  reader 
will  do  justice  to  the  sense. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  distinguishing  mark  or  quality;  a 
characteristic. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  189  The  red  umbrella,  the 
distinctive  of  royalty  here.  1836  Cdl.  Wiseman  Ac.  $  R  elig. 
I.  iii.  173  An  intermediate  class,  possessing,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  distinctives  of  the  extremes. 

2.  Ifebr.  Gram.  A  distinctive  accent :  see  A.  4. 

1874  Davidson  Hebr.  Gram.  (1892)  27  A  distinctive  of 
less  power  than  Zakeph  is  J’iphha.  1887  A  thenaeum  17  Dec. 
820/1  As  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  [Hebrew] 
accents,  the  author  should  know  that  tiphea  is  not  a  minor 
distinctive,  but  one  of  the  four  kings  or  great  distinctives. 

Distinctively  (distrqktivli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  distinctive  manner. 

1.  With  distinguishing  operation  or  effect;  in  a 
way  that  makes  a  distinction ;  so  as  to  distinguish  ; 
separately,  severally. 

1610  Mirr.  Mag.  855  (R.)  Her  [Queen  Elizabeth’s]  sweet 
tongue  could  speake  distinctively  Greek,  Latin,  Tuscane, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks. 
1686  II.  xxxiv.  492  To  what  end  also  doth  he  distinctively 
assign  a  peculiar  dispensation  of  operations  to  the  Father, 
of  ministeries  to  the  Son,  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  1797 
Monthly  Mag.  Jan.  52  He  determined  to  blend,  in  a  single 
tableau,  all  the  different  colourings  ©f  truth  which  he  had 
long  before  pourtrayed  distinctively.  1825  Coleridge  A  ids 
Reft.  (1848)  I.  168  Contemplated  distinctively  in  reference 
to  formal  (or  abstract)  truth,  it  is  the  Speculative  Reason. 
1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  ii.  129  Ere  we  see 
clearly  and  distinctively.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  iii.  §  38. 
136  Not  only.. Facts,  .but  also,  .what  may  be  distinctively 
termed  Truths,  or  technically  Doctrines.  1863  E.  V.  Neale 
Anal.  Th.  <$*  Nat.  61  The  individual  rose  has  become  to  us 
one  among  many  roses,  each  of  which  may  be  thought  of 
as  distinctively  colored. 

2.  In  a  distinguishing  manner ;  characteristically 
as  distinct  from  others  ;  peculiarly. 

1871  Freeman  Hist.  Ess.  (1872)  37  If  we  can  suppose 
a  distinctively  Saxon  settlement  in  the  north.  1873-4 
Moggridge  Ants  <$•  Spiders  Suppl.  168  The  seeds  of  the 
distinctively  spring  and  summer-flowering  plants.  1881 
Sat.  Rev,  23  July  101/1  There  is  nothing  distinctively 
Christian  ; .  in  Gothic  architecture.  1885  Clodd  Myths  # 
Dr.  1.  viii.  134  Legends  and  traditions . .  invested  with  a 
purity  and  majesty  distinctively  Hebrew. 

*1  3.  ?  Distinctly.  Obs. 

1632  SfiAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  155  (2.  3.  4.  Fos.)  Whereof  by 
parcels  she  had  something  heard,  But  not  distinctively 
[Qq-  intentiuely,  Fo.  1  instinctiuely]. 

Distinctiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  distinctive ;  distinctive 
force,  tendency,  operation,  effect,  or  character. 

et  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  III.  11.  13  (R.)  The  distinctive¬ 
ness  is  imported  .  .  in  the  article  put  to  each,  rov  7 rarpng  of 
the  Father,  rou  viov  of  the  Son,  tou  ayiov  Tri/eu/xaro?,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  1821  Lockhart  Valerius  III.  vi.  145  As  if 
what  I  saw  were  still  present  in  all  the  distinctiveness  of 
reality.  1876  J.  Parker  Paraci.  1.  vi.  94  Preaching  should 
never  lose  its  distinctiveness ;  it  should  stand  apart.  1894 
Times  6  Mar.  6/3  They  have  electric  lights  transcending  in 
power  and  distinctiveness  everything  on  this  side  of  the 
.  .Channel. 


+  2.  Power  of  distinguishing  or  discriminating ; 
discernment.  Obs. 

1667  Digby  Elvira  1.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XV.  22  Thou  art 
an  ass,  and  want’st  distinctiveness  ’Twixt  love  and  love  : 
that  was  a  love  of  sport  To  keep  the  serious  one  in 
breath. 

Distincti'vity.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ity.] 

=  Distinctiveness. 

1836  Fraser s  Mag.  XIII.  700  In  similar  connexion  and 
distinctivity  exist  church  and  state,  God  and  nature. 

Distinctly  (distrgktli),  adv.  [f.  Distinct  a. 
+  -LY  2.] 

+  1.  In  a  distinct  or  separate  manner  ;  separately, 
individually,  severally.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  i.  2  The  grauel  of  the  se,  and  the 
dropis  of  reyn,  and  the  da^es  of  the  world,  who  distinctli 
hath  noumbrede  ?  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew' s  23  Sun¬ 
dry  thyngys  by  ther  propyr  namys  distynctly  he  callide. 
1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)54,  I  will  speake 
distinctlie  of  those  two  pointes.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii. 
200  On  the  Top-mast,  The  Yards  and  Bore-spritt,  would 
I  llame  distinctly,  Then  meete,  and  ioyne.  1737  Whiston 
Josephus ,  Antiq.  xvi.  iv.  §  4  Their  father  ..  took  each  of 
them  distinctly  in  his  arms. 

+  b.  Distinctly  from  :  so  as  to  be  distinguished 
from  ;  in  contradistinction  to.  Obs. 

a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1684)  16  Distinctly  from 
that  he  chose  plain  Fare  of  Water  and  the  gross  Diet  of 
Pulse. 

2.  In  a  distinct  or  clear  manner ;  without  con¬ 
fusion  or  obscurity ;  so  as  to  be  clearly  perceived 
or  understood;  with  clear  perception  or  under¬ 
standing  ;  clearly,  plainly. 

1382  Wyclif  Neh.  viii.  8  And  thei  radden  in  the  boc  of 
the  lawe  distinctli  and  apertli  to  vnderstonde.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  111.  xvii.  (1495)  62  Though  a  thinge  be 
ryght  tofore  the  eye,  yf  it  be  to  ferre  therfrom,  it  is  not 
dystynctly  knowe.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  xxxii.  4  The 
vnparfite  tunge  shal  speake  planely  and  distinctly.  1604 
Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  290,  I  remember  a  masse  of  things,  but 
nothing  distinctly.  1709  Steele  &  Addison  Tatler 
No.  103  P  13  He  could  see  nothing  distinctly.  1858  O.  W. 
Holmes  Ant.  Brcakf-t.  xi.  no,  I  tried  to  speak  twice 
without  making  myself  distinctly  audible.  1883  Froude 
Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  x.  112  They  did  not  know,  perhaps, 
distinctly  what  they  meant  to  do. 

b.  In  mod.  use  (chiefly  with  adjs.  or  adjectival 
phrases)  ;  In  a  way  clear  to  the  mind  or  percep¬ 
tion  ;  clearly,  unmistakably,  decidedly,  indubitably. 
(Cf.  Distinct  a.  3  c.) 

1858  Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  I.  21  An  object  which  was 
distinctly  not  political.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Couq.  (1876) 
II.  vii.  133  One  would  have  thought  that  horses  were 
distinctly  in  the  way.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xiv.  217  The 
young  American  lady  had  distinctly  the  best  of  it.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  1.  114  The  English  court  had 
become  the  centre  of  a  distinctly  secular  literature.  1893 
Critic  (U.  S.)  11  Mar.  147/1  Now  the  favorite  slang  word 
of  literature  is  ‘distinctly’.  Heroines  are  now  ‘distinctly 
regal  ’  in  their  bearing,  and  there  is  about  the  heroes 
a  manner  that  is  ‘distinctly  fine’. 

Distinctness  (distrrjktnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  distinct  or 
different ;  separateness  ;  individuality. 

1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  iii.  x.  (1713)  200  The  opinion 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  personal  disynctness  of 
the  deceased  in  the  other  life.  1678  Cudwortii  Intell. 
Syst.  37  (R.)  To  assert  the  soul’s  immortality,  together  with 
its  incorporeity  or  distinctness  from  the  body.  1863  King- 
lake  Crimea  (1876)  I.  viii.  116  The  Turkish  Government 
was  ..  sensible  of  the  distinctness  of  the  ‘nations’  held 
under  its  sway.  1890  [see  Distinction  9]. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  distinct  or 
clear ;  clearness,  plainness,  a.  As  a  quality  of 
the  object :  Capability  of  being  clearly  perceived 
or  understood. 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  413  The  Character  here  pro¬ 
posed  . .  the  Facility,  Comliness  and  Distinctness  of  it.  1794 
Home  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  9  Judging  of  distinctness 
by  the  legibility  of  the  letters.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr. 
Eur.  xi.  (1894)  271  In  the  evening  light  each  ridge  and 
peak.. stands  out  with  startling  distinctness.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  105  To  use  the  lyre  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  the  notes. 

b.  As  a  quality  of  perception  or  thought ;  cf. 
Distinct  a.  3  d. 

1654  Z.  Coke  Logick  (165 7)  5  Our  understanding  cannot 
.  .certainly  determine  to  comprehend  the  natures  of  things 
with  distinctnesse.  1794  Home  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV. 
21  The  distinctness  with  which  an  object  is  seen  when 
the  eye  is  first  fixed  upon  it.  1837  Whewell  Hist. 
Induct.  Se.  (1857)  I.  51  A  degree  of  hesitation  . .  which  . . 
shows  the  absence  of  all  scientific  distinctness  of  thought. 

+  Distinctor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  distinctor , 
agent-n.  from  distinguere  to  Distinguish.]  One 
who  draws  a  distinction  ;  a  distinguisher. 

1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.  i.  in  Holinsh.  (1587)  II.  10/1 
They  would  be  named  Ireland  men,  but  in  no  wise  Irish¬ 
men.  But  certes.  .such  curious  distinctors  may  be.  .resem¬ 
bled  to  the  foolish  butcher,  that  offred  to  haue  sold  his 
mutton  for  fifteene  grots,  and  j'et  would  not  take  a 
crowne. 

f  Disti'iicture.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Distinct  a.  + 
-uke.]  =  Distinction,  Distinctness. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Ed  in.  Rev. 

+  Distrngue,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  distyng(e,  4-5 
distingwe,  6  Sc.  distuing.  [ME.  disting-en, 
distingue-n ,  a.  F.  distingue-r  (13th  c.  in  Littre), 
ad.  L.  distinguere  to  Distinguish,  f.  di-,  Dis-  1 
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DISTINGUISHED. 


+  stinguere  orig.  'to  prick* or  stick’,  but  found 
only  in  sense  1  to  extinguish’.]  =  Distinguish  (in 
various  senses). 

^1340  Hami'ole  Psalter  Prol.,  J>is  boke  is  distyngid  in 
thris  fyfty  psalmes.  c  1374  Chaucer  Booth.  11.  pr.  v.  47 
Art  }>ou  distingwed  and  embelised  by  J?e  spryngyng  fioures? 
c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  202  Here  we  moten 
distingue  blame  fro  li}t  synne.  <1460  Fortescue  Ads.  <$• 
Lim.  Mon.  i.  (1885)  no  In  tho  dayis  regimen  politician 
ct  regale,  was  distyngued  a  regimine  tan  turn  regale.  1596 
Dalrymple  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  387  Quairto  thrie  or 
four  distuing  or  define  J  in  this  speiking. 

II  Distingue  (cl/stg-ng^),  a.  [K.  distingui  Dis¬ 
tinguished,  pa.  pple.  of  distinguer  to  Distin¬ 
guish.]  Distinguished  {esp.  in  reference  to  ap¬ 
pearance  or  manner)  ;  having  an  air  of  distinction. 

1813  Byron  in  Moore  Life  (1832)  II.  290  (Stanf.)  Every 
thing  'distinguS  is  welcome  there.  1833  C.  Heath  Bk. 
Beauty  (1837)  159  A  tall,  elegant,  young  man,  of  the  most 
distingue  appearance.  1841  Thackeray  Mi  sc.  Ess.  (1885) 
381  That  snowy  napkin  coquettishly  arranged  round  the 
kidneys  gave  them  a  distingue  air.  1873  Lowell  Lett. 
(1894)  II.  89  He  is  a  distingue  person  in  a  high  sense,  with 
a  real  genius  for  looking  like  a  gentleman. 

Distinguish  (distrqgwij),  v.  [f.  F.  distin - 
guer  or  L.  distinguere  (see  Distingue),  with  the 
ending  -ish,  etymologically  appropriate  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  F.  verbs  in  -ir}  - iss-ant .  Cf.  Extin¬ 
guish.] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

+  1.  To  divide  into  parts  or  portions  separate 
in  space  or  time.  Obs. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Exod.  xxxvi.  35  A  veile  of  hiacinth. . 
with  embrodered  worke,  varied  and  distinguished.  1610 
Histrio-m .  1.  200  The  face  of  heaven  . .  is  distinguish  into 
Regions  . .  fil’d  with  sundry  sorts  of  starres.  1618  Bolton 
E'lorus  1.  ii.  8  ITee  . .  distinguish  the  yeere  into  twelve 
Months.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  vi.  149  In  the  third  day 
..this  lower  globe  was  distinguished  into  earth  and  water. 
1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  1.  (1723)  6  The  Stone. . 
was  distinguished  into  Strata  or  Layers.  1709-29  V.  Man- 
dey  Syst.  Math .,  Geogr.  540  Geography  is  a  Doctrine 
shewing  the  Reason  of  Distinguishing,  and  Measuring  the 
Earth. 

f  b.  To  divide  or  separate  {from  something  else, 
or  from  each  other).  Obs. 

1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xiii.  69  We  cannot  certainly  avow 
this  America  to  be  continent,  nor  certainly  affirme  it  to  be 
an  Island,  distinguished  from  the  old  world.  1658  A.  Fox 
Wurtz '  Surg,  11.  xi.  89  The  MidrifFe,  which  distinguisheth 
the  Lungs  from  the  Breast.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv. 
194  No  Fences  parted  Fields,  nor  Marks  nor  Bounds  Dis¬ 
tinguish’d  Acres  of  litigious  Grounds. 

+  c.  To  divide  by  points  ;  to  punctuate.  Obs. 

1657  j-  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  268  The  Points  or  Notes  used 
by  the  Learned  in  distinguishing  writing,  .are  not  the  least 
part  of  Orthography.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  266  Thus  the 
words  are  to  be  pointed,  which  have  hitherto  been  falsly 
distinguish’d. 

2.  To  divide  into  classes  or  species;  to  class, 
classify. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddons  Answ.  Osor.  186  Your  schoolemen 
do  distinguishe  into  workes  done,  and  works  to  be  done. 
1614  Bp..  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  698,  I  might  distinguish 
this  service  into  habituall  and  actuall.  1762  Goldsm. 
Cit.  W.  xxv.  p  3  The  inhabitants  were,  .distinguished  into 
artisans  and  soldiers.  1774  —  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  iv.  iii. 
423  Mr.  BufTon  distinguishes  this  species  into  two  kinds. 
1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  690  The  branches  which  the 
radial  artery  gives  to  the  forearm  are  distinguished  into 
anterior,  posterior,  external,  and  internal. 

3.  To  mark  as  different  or  distinct ;  to  separate 
(things,  or  one  thing  from  another)  by  distinctive 
marks ;  to  indicate  the  difference  of  or  between  ;  to 
make  or  constitute  a  difference  in,  to  differentiate. 

.  1576  .Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  236  Every  several  Epistle 
is  distinguished  with  this  mark  (*).  1611  Bible  Transl. 

Pref  1  By  the  ffrst  [Ciuilitie]  we  are  distinguished  from 
bruit-beasts  led  by  sensualitie.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  228  To  tincture  their  nailes  and  faces  with  vermillion, 
serving  . .  to  distinguish  them  from  the  vulgar  sort.  1781 
Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  64  The  deaths  of  his  two  rivals  were 
distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of  their  characters. 
1876  J.  Parker  Paracl.  1.  xvi.  250  The  ‘  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  ’ . .  distinguishes  human  life  from  all  other  creature- 
dom  below  it. 

b.  To  mark,  as  a  distinctive  mark  or  character 
does  ;  to  be  a  characteristic  of ;  to  characterize. 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  1.  3  Mount  Atlas  ..  begin- 
neth  westward  at  that  place,  where  it  distinguisheth  the 
Ocean  by  the  name  of  Atlanticus.  1662  J.  Davies  tr. 
Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  206  Square  stones  . .  set  up-an-end, 
to  distinguish  the  Graves  of  private  Persons.  1780  Harris 
Philol.Enq.  Wks.  (1841)456  Different  portions  of  this  age  [the 
dark  age]  have  been  distinguished  by  different  descriptions ; 
such  as  Sazculum  Monotheleticum ,  Saoculum  Eiconoclasti- 
cum ,  &c.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  321  He  . .  was  dis¬ 

tinguished  by  many  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  quali¬ 
ties  which  belong  to  aristocrats. 

4.  To  recognize  as  distinct  or  different;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  mentally  (things,  or  one  thing  from  another) ; 
to  perceive  or  note  the  difference  between  (things) ; 
to  draw  a  distinction  between. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  192  Can  true  repentance 
stande  without  fay  the?  No.  But  though  they  can  not  be 
seuered,  yet  they  must  be  distinguished.  1590  Shaks. 
Com.  Err.  1.  i.  53  Two  goodly  sonnes  . .  the  one  so  like  the 
other,  As  could  not  be  distinguish’d  but  by.  names.  1684 
R.  H.  School  Recreat.  88  Endeavour  to  distinguish  the 
Notes  of  a  Peal  of  Bells,  one  from  another  while  Ringing. 
1713  Berkeley  Hylas  Sf  P.  iii.  Wks.  1871  I.  322,  I  can 
distinguish  gold,  for  example,  from  iron.  1809  W.  Irving 


Knicherh.  iii.  ix.  (1849)  19 1  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  truth  from  the  fiction.  1887  Max  Muller  Ac.  J'h . 
29  That  very  common  error  that  things  which  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  can  therefore  claim  an  independent  existence. 

+  b.  To  make  a  distinction  in  or  with  respect 
to  ;  esp.y  in  scholastic  use,  to  draw  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  various  meanings  of  (a  word  or  statement)  ; 
hence,  to  do  a?vay,  or  out  of,  bring  into  (something) 
by  making  subtle  distinctions.  Obs . 

1581  J.  Bell  II addon's  Answ.  Osor .  168  b,  I  deny  the 
Major  of  this  Argument.  In  the  Minor  I  distinguish  this 
word  Necessitie.  Ibid.  186  So  doe  the  schoolemen  expound, 
and  distinguishe  it.  1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xi.  Wks.  1738 
1. 196  That  Proverbial  Sentence,  .which  also  the  Peripatetics 
do  rather  distinguish  than  deny.  1689-92  Locke  Toleration 
iv.  Wks.  1727  III.  465  You  have  distinguish’d  yourself  into 
a  false  Retreat.  1703  De  Foe  Let.  to  Hcno  in  Misc.  328 
That  ...they  be  not  distinguish’d  out  of  their  Reason  and 
Religion  by  the  Cunning  and  Artifice  of  Words.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  viii.  54  Thus  by  subtilty  and 
cunning  aiming  to  distinguish  away  my  duty. 

c.  To  separate  as  a  distinct  item. 

1866  Rogers  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xxi.  530  Items  which  used 
to  be  distinguished  are  lumped  in  one  general  sum.  1885 
Times  (Weekly  ed.)  6  Mar.  14/1  To  consider  whether  the 
cost  of  the  railway  could  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
expenditure. 

5.  To  perceive  distinctly  or  clearly  (by  sight, 
hearing,  or  other  bodily  sense)  ;  to  ‘  make  out 9  by 
looking,  listening,  etc. ;  to  recognize. 

I593  Shaks.  Liter.  1785  No  man  could  distinguish  what 
he  said.  1605  —  Lear  iv.  vi.  215  Euery  one  heares  that, 
which  can  distinguish  sound.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Lc  Blanc's 
Trav.  249  We  saw  the  form  of  a  body  covered  with  linnen, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  more.  1726  Adv.  Capt. 
R.  Boyle  31  When  they  were  near  enough,  I  could  distin¬ 
guish  them  to  be  three  handsome  Women.  1791  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  Rom.  Forest  i.  He  distinguished  the  voices  of  men 
in  the  room  above.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  v. 
182.  An  eagle  ..  can  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance  at 
which  they  would  be  to  us  altogether  imperceptible. 

6.  To  single  out,  notice  specially;  to  pay  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to,  honour  with  special  attention. 
arch . 

1607  Davies  i st  Let.  to  Earl  Salisbury  (1787)  228  My  Lord- 
Deputy  . .  did  presently  distinguish  the  business  that  was  to 
be  done.  1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  Ded.,  I  cannot  help  Distin¬ 
guishing  the  last  Instance  very  particularly.  1748  Chesterf. 
I'Ctt.  (1792)  II.  cli.  35  His  Polish  Majesty  has  distinguished 
you.  I  hope  you  received  that  mark  of  distinction  with 
respect  and  with  steadiness.  1779  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  6  Apr.,  Do  not  let  new  friends  supplant  the  old; 
they  who  first  distinguished  you  have  the  best  claim  to  your 
attention.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  363  If  [they]  would  do 
him  the  honour  to  look  at  a  little  bit  of  a  shrubbery,  .they 
would  distinguish  him  very  much.  1851  Ruskin  Stones 
Ven.  (1874)  I.  Pref.  ii.  12  The  work  of  the  Marchese  Sel- 
vatico  is  . .  to  be  distinguished  with  respect. 

7.  To  make  prominent,  conspicuous,  remarkable, 
or  eminent  in  some  respect.  (In  the  quots.  from 
Dryden,  involving  the  notion  of  adornment ;  cf. 
Distinct  a.  4.)  Now  usually  reft,  or  pass . 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo' s  Africa  11.  376  Nature  having  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  with  rivers,  harbours  and  most  commodious 
baies.  1692  Dryden  State  Innoc.  iv.  i,  The  ruddy  fruit,  dis¬ 
tinguished  o’er  with  gold.  1700  —  Cyrnon  <$•  Iph.  96  Not 
more  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest  Than  by  the  charming 
features  of  her  face.  1741  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  lxxiv. 
205  At  dinner  his  awkwardness  distinguishes  itself  particu¬ 
larly.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  I.  xiii.  268  He  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  on  every  frontier  of  the  empire.  1823  Lamb 
Elia  Ser.  11.  Poor  Relation,  A  peculiar  sort  of  sweet  pudding 
..distinguished  the  days  of  his  coming.  1881  J.  Russell 
Haigs  v.  108  Robert  Haig  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  by  taking  Lord  Evers  a  prisoner. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

8.  To  make  or  draw  a  distinction  ;  to  perceive 
or  note  the  difference  between  things ;  to  exercise 
discernment ;  to  discriminate,  a.  absol.  (in  quot. 
1647,  with  clause.) 

1612  Bacon  Ess.,  Studies  (Arb.)  13  If  his  Wit  be  not  Apt 
to  distinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  Study  the  Schoole¬ 
men.  1647  Saltmarsh  Sparkl.  Glory  Ep.  Ded.  (1847)  7  Dis¬ 
tinguishing  to  ye,  that  their  Ordination  was  from  the  Bishops, 
as  Ministers,  not  as  Bishops.  1825  Coleridge  Aids  Re/L 
xxvi.  (1836)  22  It  is  a  dull  and  obtuse  mind  that  must  divide  in 
order  to  distinguish ;  hut  it  is  a  still  worse,  that  distinguishes 
in  order  to  divide.  1861  Maine  Anc.  Law  iii.  (1876)  52  The 
propensity  to  distinguish  characteristic  of  a  lawyer. 

b.  with  between  :  =  4.  (The  usual  construction.) 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  314  Since  I  could  distinguish  be¬ 
twixt  a  Benefit,  and  an  Iniurie.  1736  Butler  Anal.  n.  vii. 
Wks.  1874  I.  261  A  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  1879  H  arlan  Eyesight  v.  64  A  locomotive 
engineer  who  cannot  distinguish  between  red  and  green, 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  danger  and  safety. 

+  e.  To  distinguish  of-,  to  make  distinctions 
with  regard  to  (something),  esp.  in  scholastic  use 
(  =  4b)  ;  to  perceive  or  note  the  difference  between 
(things)  =4,  8  b  ;  to  judge  of,  discriminate  between. 
To  distinguish  upon  :  to  make  (scholastic  or  subtle) 
distinctions  with  regard  to.  Obs. 

a  1592  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1866-7)  I.  97  To  defend  usury,  they 
distinguish  upon  it,  as  they  distinguish  of  lying.  As  they 
say,  there  is  a  pernicious  lie,  and  an  officious  lie,  and  a  merry 
lie,  and  a  godly  lie;  so  [etc.].  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  gl ,  11. 

i.  12c)  Sight  may  distinguish  of  Colours :  But  suddenly  to 
nominate  them  all,  it  is  impossible.  1646  H.  Lawrence 
Comm.  Angells  177  They  have  a  certaine  taste  . .  by  which 
they  can  distinguish  of  food.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  1.  vi.  14 
The  term  navigable  must  be  distinguished  on.  1703  Rules 
0/ Civility  124  Able  to  judge  and  distinguish  of  Stiles. 


+  9.  intr.  (for  reft.)  To  become  distinguished  or 
differentiated.  Obs.  rare. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Ct.  Exemp.  199  (I,.)  The  little  embryo 
..first  distinguishes  into  a  little  knot,  and  that  in  time  will 
he  the  heart,  and  then  into  a  bigger  bundle. 

Distinguishable  (disti-qgwijab’l),  a.  [f.  prec. 

+  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  distinguished,  separated,  or 
discriminated  from  others  or  from  one  another ; 
of  which  the  difference  can  be  perceived  or  noted. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ii.  §  i  They  are  by  these  their 
seuerall  properties,  .distinguishable  from  each  other.  1671 
Milton  P.  R.  iii.  424  A  race,  .distinguishable  scarce  From 
Gentils,  but  by  circumcision.  1739  Hume  Hum.  Nature  1. 
vii.  (1874)  I.  326  Whatever  objects  are  different  are  distin¬ 
guishable.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  29  Love  of  this  sort  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  religious  feeling.  1894  F.  Hall 
in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LVIII.  427/2  Of  the  intransitive  part,  in 
its  sense  which  is  but  slightly  distinguishable  from  that  of 
depart  [etc.]. 

2.  Capable  of  being  divided  or  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  distinctive  marks  ;  divisible. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot,  i.  (1736)  8  Two  Pounds  of 
Bones  distinguishable  in  Skulls,  Ribs,  Jaws,  Thigh-bones, 
and  Teeth,  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  A  simple  idea.. is  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  into  different  ideas.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit. 
India  I.  433  The  various  tenures  . .  [are]  distinguishable  into 
two  principal  classes.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  v. 
122  The  motive  and  design  of  college  foundations  is  distin¬ 
guishable  chronologically  into  three  periods. 

3.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses  or 
the  mind  ;  discernible,  perceptible. 

1611  Tourneur  Ath.  Trag.  v.  ii.  Wks.  1878  I.  143  The 
very  least  Distinguishable  syllable  I  speake.  1651  Biggs 
New  Disp.  p  301  Oftentimes  but  a  gentle  breath  is  felt,  and 
sometimes  scarce  distinguishable.  1760  Swinton  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LI I.  94  A  very  distinguishable  Mock-Sun,  opposite 
to  the  true  one.  1850  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iii.  i.  (1872)  10 
Even  in  slander  itself,  perversion  as  it  is,  the  interest  of  man 
in  man  is  still  distinguishable.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp. 
xxxi.  271  The  high  land  . .  took  . .  a  distinguishable  outline. 

t  4.  Worthy  of  distinction  ;  eminent,  remarkable, 
noteworthy.  Obs. 

1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  Pref.  14  Distinguish¬ 
able  for  their  Singular  and  Exemplary  Piety.  1740  Mrs. 
M.  Whiteway  Let.  Pope  in  Szuift's  Wks.  1778  XVIII.  229 
Extolling  your  genius  . .  or  admiring  your  distinguishable 
virtue.  1762  tr.  Busching}s  Syst.  Geog.  III.  172  The  villa 
Hadriani  is  the  most  distinguishable  and  celebrated.  1824 
L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  70  That  which  is  nearly 
connected  with  us.. becomes  eminent  or  distinguishable  in 
our  eyes,  .though,  in  itself. .  of  no  particular  importance, 
f  5.  Serving  to  distinguish  ;  distinctive.  Obs.  rare . 
1665  Manley  Grotius'  Lcnu  C.  Warres  297  Clear  Day¬ 
light  appearing,  turned  the  Invention  of  their  distinguish¬ 
able  Mark  against  themselves ;  for  being  thereby  certainly 
known,  they  were  as  certainly  slain. 

Hence  Disti  ng-uishableness,  the  quality  or  fact 
of  being  distinguishable. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Distinguishablcncss,  capableness  of 
being  distinguished.  1893  Graphic  4  Feb.  107/1  The  chief 
merit  of  all  the  new  coins  is  their  distinguishableness  one 
from  another. 

Distinguishably,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  distinguishable  manner ;  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  discriminated  or  perceived ;  perceptibly ;  f  emi¬ 
nently,  remarkably  (obs.). 

1704  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4057/2  Blessings  . .  which  make  us 
distinguishably  happy  beyond  any  part  of  the  World.  1705 
F.  Hauksbee  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2175  Parts  of  the 
Tubes.. were  distinguishably  Red.  <1:1794  Sir  W.  Jones 
in  Asiatic  Res.  (1799)  IV.  264  We  have  both  species. .  in  this 
province ;  but  they  melt,  scarce  distinguishably,  into  each 
other. 

Distinguished  (disti-ggwijt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dis¬ 
tinguish  V.  +  -ED  h] 

1 1.  Separate,  individually  distinct.  Obs. 

1609  Tourneur  Pun.  Poem  Sir  F.  Vere  466  They  want 
that  competent  required  space  For  ev’ry  power  in  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  To  work  in  order.  1652  Crashaw  Delights 
Muses  8S  She  Carves  out  her  dainty  voice.  .Into  a  thousand 
sweet  distinguish'd  tones.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xn.  99  The 
forces  part  in  five  distinguish’d  bands.  1813  T.  Busby 
Lucretius  I.  210  Distinguished  seed  each  separate  kind 
supplies. 

i'2.  Clearly  perceived  or  perceptible;  clear,  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  marked,  pronounced.  Obs. 

1700  Dryden  Fables ,  Theodore  4  Hon.  106  The  noise  . . 
approaching  near  With  more  distinguish’d  notes  invades  his 
ear.  1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  1.  i.  343  Mark  him  from  the  rest  with 
most  distinguish’d  Hatred.  1782  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  hi. 
vii,  Mrs.  Delvile  received  her  with  the  most  distinguished 
politeness. 

f  3.  Differentiated  from  others  by  character  or 
quality;  special,  distinctive,  characteristic.  Obs. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  it.  vii.  376  The  Jews  . .  appear  to  have 
been  in  fact  the  people  of  God  in  a  distinguished  sense. 
1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  134  The  various  opinions  . . 
have  respectively  had  their  distinguished  merits.  1813  T. 
Busby  Lucretius  I.  Comment,  vi,  Amid  this  general  praise 
. .  two  expressions  demand  my  distinguished  notice. 

4.  Possessing  distinction  ;  marked  by  conspicuous 
excellence  or  eminence ;  remarkable,  eminent ; 
famous,  renowned,  celebrated ;  of  high  standing 
(social,  scientific,  or  other).  (Formerly  of  ac¬ 
tions,  occasions,  reputation,  etc. ;  now  almost 
always  of  persons.) 

1714  Mandeville  Fab.  Pecs  (1724)  178  This  awing  of  the 
multitude  by  a  distinguished  manner^if  living.  1724  War- 
burton  Tracts  (1789)  20  He  has  now  three  Children., 
on  whom  he  has  bestowed  the  most  distinguished  Kduca- 
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tion.  1772  Mrss  Wilkes  Let.  in  Wilkes *  Corr.  (1805)  IV. 
103  My  reception  here  was  as  distinguished  as  at  Deal,  and 
very  handsome  even  at  Portsmouth.  1800-24  Campbell 
Dream  vi,  Worth  itself  is  but  a  charter  To  be  mankind's 
distinguish’d  martyr.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v. 
212  The  making  of  a  new  Nabob,  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  occasions  for  presents.  1849  Macaulay  Hist .  Eng.  I. 
319  The  modern  country  gentleman,  .receives  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  passes  from  a  distinguished  school  to  a  distinguished 
college.  1894  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Marcella  II.  256  Four  or  live 
distinguished  guests,  including  the  Conservative  Premier. 

b.  Having  an  air  of  distinction,  stylish ;  =Dis- 

TINGlli. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  357  Known  by  her 
clothes — her  person,  her  features,  so  distinguished  !  1826 

Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  in.  i.  91  Mr.  Cleveland  was  tall  and  dis¬ 
tinguished.  1873  Mrs.  H.  King  Disciples ,  Ugo  Bass i  vn. 
(1877)  257  He  was  Though  far  from  handsome,  a  distin¬ 
guished  man  . .  an  ornament  Of  drawing-rooms. 

Comb.  1852  James  Agnes  Sorrel  (i860)  I.  225  He  was  a 
very  . .  distinguished-looking  man. 

Distinguishedly  (disti-ijgwijtli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  -l-  -ly2.]  In  a  distinguished  manner;  with 
distinction. 

+ 1.  Distinctly,  specially,  expressly.  Obs. 

1680  Ans~iu.  Stillingpleet's  Serm.  9  Whether  the  Diocesan 
Bishop  be  distinguishedly  named.  1746  W.  PIorsley  Fool 
No.  63  p  1  Then  is  there  not  any  [trade]  wherein  the 
Operators  so  distinguishedly  disagree.  1803  in  Spirit  Pub. 
Jrnls.  (1804)  VII.  155  His  worth  and  his  meritshaving  been 
the  more  distinguishedly  ascertained. 

2.  In  a  distinguished  manner ;  with  conspicuous 
or  special  excellence ;  eminently. 

*1:1745  Swift  4  Last  Years  of  Queen  i.  Wks.  1778  XII. 
26  This  address  was  presented  . .  and  received  an  answer 
distinguishedly  gracious.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817) 
II.  149  An  intended  voyage  by  some  person  distinguishedly 
fitted  for  the  undertaking..  1855  Doran  1 1 anover  Queens 
II.  iv.  76  There  was  no  ship  that  bore  herself ..  more  dis¬ 
tinguishedly  in  the  fray. 

Distrnguisher.  [f.  Distinguish  v.  +  -er  L] 
One  who  or  that  which  distinguishes,  in  various 
senses :  see  the  verb. 

1599  Porter  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII. 
367  Mine  ear,  sound’s  true  distinguisher.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  iv.  290  This  distinguisher  of  times. . 
the  Sun.  1763  Johnson  in  Boswell  Life  19  July, A  philosopher 
may  know  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  denial ;  but  few  servants 
are  such  nice  distinguishers.  1863  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm. 
Gen.  i.  18  The  heavenly  bodies  become  . .  the  distinguishers 
. .  of  day  and  night . .  of  seasons  and  years. 

Distinguishing,  vbl.  sb.  [-ingL]  The 

action  of  the  vb.  Distinguish,  in  various  senses. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xiv.  200  The  vniting  of  all  these 
powers  together  is  with  such  distinctness,  and  the  distin¬ 
guishing  of  them  is  with  such  vnion.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah 
1.  viii.  22  The  distinguishing  of  this  land  into  seven  nations. 
1882  Jrnl.  Anthropol.  Inst.  369  Based  on  the  distinguishing 
of  differences. 

Distinguishing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

That  distinguishes. 

1.  Constituting  a  difference ;  serving  to  distinguish 
or  mark  off  from  others  ;  distinctive,  characteristic ; 
sometimes  in  stronger  sense,  That  renders  (a  per¬ 
son,  etc.)  distinguished  or  eminent. 

1686  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  238  Such  as  freely  sub¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  the  distinguishing  Laws  of  that  Com¬ 
munion,  by  which  they  were  separated  from  all  other 
Nations.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  279  p  4  Milton’s  chief 
Talent,  and  indeed  his  distinguishing  Excellence,  lies  in  the 
Sublimity  of  his  Thoughts.  1795  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp . 
(1845)  II.  64  The  command  rests  with  me  ;  and  very  probably 
I  shall  be  ordered  to  hoist  a  Distinguishing  Pendant.  1893 
Bookman  June  85/2  It  is  Mr.  N.'s  distinguishing  merit 
that  he  knows  what  he  can  do,  and  . .  does  that  efficiently. 

2.  That  perceives  differences  or  makes  distinctions 
between  things ;  discriminating. 

1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  in.  iv.  (1715)  48  There  is  scarce 
any  Passage  in  . .  ancient  Poetry,  which  does  not . .  disgust 
their  curious  and  distinguishing  palates.  1742  Richardson 
Pamela  III.  244  Encomiums  given  me  by  two  Ladies 
of  such  distinguishing  Judgment.  1846  Trench  Mirac. 
xxix.  (1862)  393  He  loved  with  a  distinguishing  human  affec¬ 
tion  ‘Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus’, 
t  3.  That  confers  distinction  or  special  favour. 
1670  Devout  Commun.  (1688)  195  The  distinguishing  good¬ 
ness  of  the  great  and  holy  God  . .  in  making  me  a  reasonable 
creature,  his  servant,  his  son.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840) 
I.  vi.  105  The  distinguishing  goodness  of  the  Hand  which 
had  preserved  me. 

Bisti'nguishingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  distinguishing  manner ;  discriminatingly ;  in 
a  way  that  serves  to  distinguish,  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  distinctively ;  markedly,  specially,  emi¬ 
nently. 

a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  IV.  504  (R.),  If  we  observe  distin- 
guishingly.  _  1691  Beverley  Thorn.  Years  Kingd.  Christ  4 
The . .  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  distin- 
guishingly  . .  stiled.  1713-4  Pope  Let.  to  Addison  30  Jan., 
Some  calling  me  a  Tory,  because  the  Heads  of  that 
Party  have  been  distinguishingly  favourable  to  me.  1774 
tr.  H civet  ins '  Child  0/  Nature  1 1.  202  A  man  in  his  person 
distinguishingly  favoured  by  Nature.  1856  Olmsted  Slave 
States  28  [They]  seemed  to  me  to  have  lost  all  distinguish¬ 
ingly  African  peculiarity  of  feature. 

Distrnguishment.  Now  rare  or  Ohs.  [f. 

Distinguish  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  distinguishing  or  fact  of  being 
distinguished  ;  distinction  ;  also  cotter,  something 
serving  to  distinguish.  (Common  in  1 7th  c.) 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  47  By  distinguish- 


rnent  of  all  their  properties  and  parts.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T. 
11.  i.  86  Least  Barbarisme.. Should  a  like  Language  vse  to 
all  degrees,  And  mannerly  distinguishment  leaue  out,  Be¬ 
twixt  the  Prince  and  Begger.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  -297 
[They]  have  no  sexuall  distinguishments.  1709  Brit.  Apollo 
II.  Supernum.  No.  6.  2/2  That  one  grand  distinguishment 
of  Nature.  1853  Singleton.  Virgil  II.  372  Ye  progeny  of 
Daucus,  full  alike.. past  distinguishment  By  their  own 
parents.  Ibid.  529. 

t  2.  Clear  discernment,  distinct  perception.  06s. 
1642  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on  Relig.  86  When  you  can  bring 
the  object  of  one  sence  to  fall  under  the  notion  and  dis¬ 
tinguishment  of  another  sence  ;  so  that  the  eye  may  as  well 
see  a  Name  or  sound,  as  theeare  can  heare  it. 

+  Distitle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Title 
4/1.]  trails.  To  deprive  of  title  ;  to  disentitle. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  ii,  That  were  the  next 
way  to  dis-title  myself  of  honour. 

II  Distoma,  Distomum.  Zool.  [mod.L., 
Gacrtner  1775,  f.Gr.  8'uTTo/j.osj-ov,  double-mouthed, 
f.  Si-  twice  +  ffTo/ta,  pi.  aru/rara  mouth.  The  form 
distoma  has  pi.  disto'mata  ;  distomum,  pi.  distoma. 

The  etymological  form  is  Distomum  repr.  Gr.  Siaro^oo  ; 
Distoma  as  a  neuter,  with  pi.  Distomata  is  absurd,  such  a 
form  as  SiVro/xa,  -o/ti a-ra,  being  impossible  in  Gr.  But  Dis - 
toma  as  a  fern,  of  modern  formation,  would  be  admissible.] 
A  genus  of  digenetic  Tremaloda,  parasitic  worms 
or  dukes,  having  two  suckers  (whence  the  name), 
of  which  numerous  species  infest  the  alimentary 
canal,  liver,  etc.,  of  vertebrates,  the  best-known 
being  the  liver-fluke  (D.  hepaticuvi)  which  causes 
rot  in  sheep.  It  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Distomidaz . 

1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Distoma Zool.,  name  of  a 
genus  of  the  Entozoa  Trematodea,  in  which  there  is  a 
sucker  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  mouth,  and  a  cup 
a  little  posterior  to  it  on, the  venter.  1871  T.  R.  Jones 
Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  158  The  now  tailless  animal  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  Distoma  or  fluke.  1876  tr.  Wagners 
Gen.  Pathol.  120  The  young  . .  in  the  distomata  go  through 
a  complicated  alternate  generation  connected  with  meta¬ 
morphosis.  1884  Public  Opinion  12  Sept.  331/1  Death  caused 
by.  .distoma.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  643 
On  the  oral  extremity  of  some  species  of  Distomum. 

attrib.  1885  W.  Roberts  Urinary  <$-  Renal  Dis.  in.  xiii. 
(ed.  4)  650  We  no  longer  doubt  that  the  symptoms  were 
produced  by  distoma-processes. 

Hence  Disto-mian,  a  member  of  the  family  Dis- 
tomidse,  or  group  Disiomca. 

1876  Bencden's  Anim.  Parasites  45  Worms  which  have 
less  freedom,  like  the  Distomians,  are  sometimes  both  mess- 
mates  and  parasites. 

Distomatous  (distfi-matss),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
distoma ,  -mat-,  or  its  elements  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.] 
Having  two  mouths  or  suckers ;  belonging  to  the 
genus  Distoma  of  parasitic  worms. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iv.  204  The  two  lateral 
projections,  characteristic  of  Distomatous  Redire,  appear. 

t  Bistounb,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  Irans. 
To  take  out  of  the  tomb,  to  disentomb. 

1628  Gaule  Pract.  The.  (1629)  423  His  power  and  vertue. . 
doth  distombe  him. 

Distome  (di'shram).  [a.  F.  distome ,  ad.  mod. 
L.  distoma :  see  above.]  An  anglicized  form  of 
Distoma. 

1876  Bencden's  Anim.  Parasites  84  An  Egyptian  distome, 
which  lives  in  Man.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim. 
Life  648  Von  Linstow  met  with  in  Gammartts  Pttlex  a 
Distome  encysted,  a  single  Distome  in  each  cell. 

t  Bisto'ned,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  from 
a  verb  *distone :  cf.  obs.  F.  destonner  ‘  to  change 
or  alter  a  tune’  (Cotgr.).]  Rendered  out  of  tone 
or  tune ;  inharmonious. 

c  xtpoRom.  Rose  4248  Discordaunt  ever  fro  armonye  And 
distoned  from  melodie. 

Distoor,  var.  form  of  Destour. 

Bistoru  (distpun),  pa.  pple.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  1 
Atom,  pa.  pple.  of  Tear  v.]  Torn  off,  severed 
by  tearing. 

1859  Masson  Brit.  Novelists  iv.  277  Carrying  in  it  some 
obscure  ideas  . .  of  the  infinity  whence  it  feels  itself  distorn. 

j-  DistoTque,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [ad.  L.  distor- 
que-re :  see  Distort.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Distorqued,  wrested, 
t  Distorquement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ment.]  Writhing,  contortion. 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  i.  lxi.  188  Like  the  distorque- 
ments  of  a  departed  Conscience. 

+  Disto’rt,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  distort-ns ,  pa. 
pple.  of  distorquere :  see  next.]  Distorted  (of 
which  it  may  have  been  viewed  as  a  shortened 
form) ;  wry,  awry. 

1588  J.  Read  Compend.  Method  66  Of  the  curing  of  a 
distort  foote  of  a  childe.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  xii.  36  Her 
face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort.  1605  A.  Warren  Sel¬ 
fishness  World  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  82  Thus  I . .  Home¬ 
ward  convert  a  distort  countenance.  1642  H.  More  Song 
of  Soul  1.  hi.  Ixx,  With  monki’s  mouth  distort. 

Bistort  (distort),  v.  [f.  L.  distort-  ppl.  stem 
of  distorquere  to  twist  different  ways,  distort,  f. 
Dig-  1  +  torquere  to  twist :  cf.  Extort.] 

•f  1.  trans.  To  twist,  wrench,  or  turn  to  one  side, 
or  out  of  the  straight  position.  Obs. 

a  1631  Donne  Litany  (R.),  What  distorted  thee,  And 
interrupted  evenness  with  fits.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  hi.  xx.  156  If  you  dip  a  pen  in  Aquafortis,  .and  present  it 
towards  these  points,  they  will ,  .decline  the  acrimony  thereof, 


retyring  or  distorting  them  to  avoid  it.  c  1720  Gay  Birth  of 
Squire  72  Headlong  he  falls,  and  on  the  rugged  stone 
Distorts  his  neck. 

2.  To  put  out  of  shape  or  position  by  twisting  or 
drawing  awry ;  to  change  to  an  unnatural  shape ; 
to  render  crooked,  unshapely,  or  deformed. 

1634  [see  Distorted].  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  173  ?  1 
Any  action  or  posture,  long  continued,  will  distort  ..  the 
limbs.  1836  Marryat  Japhet  lxxiv,  His  features  were  dis¬ 
torted  with  extreme  pain,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  i.  5  The 
fossils  contained  in  slate-rocks  are  distorted  in  shape. 

b.  To  alter  the  shape  of  any  figure  without  de¬ 
stroying  continuity,  as  by  altering  its  angles  ;  to 
represent  by  an  image  in  which  the  angles  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  parts  are  altered,  as  by  a  convex 
mirror. 

1812-6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Art  I.  429  A  large 
object,  seen  through  a  lens  which  is  very  convex,  appears 
more  or  less  distorted.  1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  383 
A  many  sided  mirror,  Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape 
of  error.  Mod.  A  mirror  which  distorts  the  features. 

3.  fig.  To  give  a  twist  or  erroneous  turn  to  (the 
mind,  thoughts,  views) ;  to  pervert  or  misrepresent 
(statements,  facts). 

c  1586  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cvii.  xv,  You  whose  conceites 
distorted  be,  Stand  mute  amazed  at  the  sight.  1665  Glan- 
vill  Scepsis  Sci.  xix.  118  Words,  .distorted  from  their  com¬ 
mon  use,  and  known  significations.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  v. 
Wks.  1874  I.  108  Both  self-love  and  particular  affections  . . 
distort  and  rend  the  mind.  1828  D’ Israeli  Chas.  /,  I.  Pref.  5 
To  establish  a  pre-conceived  theory  . .  the  historian  some¬ 
times  distorted  facts.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc. 
I.  58  The  caprices  of  imagination  distort  our  impressions. 

+  4.  intr.  (for  ref .)  To  become  twisted  or  out  of 
shape.  Obs.  rare. 

1680  Otway  C.  Marius  v.  ii,  Old  Ancharius.  .was  so  violent 
..That  his  beard  bristled,  and  his  face  distorted. 

Hence  Disto'rting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1610  Bp.  Carleton  Jurisd.  302  Which  distorting  of  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  expresly  censured  by  the  said  learned  men.  1819 
Shelley  Cenci  iv.  i.  147  As  From  a  distorting  mirror.  1874 
L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  i.  5  Imperfect 
images  refracted  through,  .distorting  media. 

Distorted,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ed  L] 

1.  Twisted  out  of  shape  ;  drawn  awry ;  made 
crooked  ;  represented  with  parts  out  of  proportion, 
like  the  shadows  falling  obliquely  on  a  surface. 

1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  130  He  who’s  lifted  up  by 
vice  Hath  a  neighb’ring  precipice  Dazelinghis  distorted  eye. 
1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xviit.  480  Wide  with  distorted  legs 
oblique  he  goes.  1836  H.  Coleridge  North.  Worthies 
In  trod.  Ess.  (1852)  26  To .  .represent  the  opinions,  .not  in  the 
distorted  perspective  of  their  adversaries.  1838  Dickens 
Nich.  Nick,  ii,  He  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  distorted  fir- 
tree. 

2.  fig.  Turned  awry  ;  twisted,  wrested. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  Pref.  (1851)  96  The  grosse  dis¬ 
torted  apprehension  of  decay'd  mankinde.  1664  H.  More 
Myst.  Iniq.  448  You  see  how  distorted  . .  his  Exposition 
is  to  the  Text.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  41 1  The 
fifth  depends  upon  a  distorted  authority,  and  violent  as¬ 
sumption. 

Hence  Disto*rtedly  adv.  ;  Disto’rteclness. 

1684  H.  More  Answer  407  There  is  not  the  least  Incon¬ 
gruity  or  distortedness  in  Mr.  Mede’s  way.  a  1688  Cudworth 
Immut.  Mor.  iv.  iv.  (R.)  To  what  purpose  should  they  so 
violently  and  distortedly  pervert  the  natural  order?  1831 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  1004  A  glass  that.. would  shew 
objects  distortedly  as  well  as  dimly.  1885  L.  Oliphant 
Sympncumata  x.  152  The  sad  distortedness  that  she 
inherited  in  entering  this  world. 

Distorter  (dist/utsi).  [f.  Distort  v.  +  -er  L] 
One  who  or  that  which  distorts. 

1847  in  Craig.  1851-60  Maynf.  Expos.  Lex.,  Distortor , 
a  twister,  or  distorter.  Mod.  Bigotry  is  a  distorter  of  the 
mental  vision. 

Distortion  (distpujbn).  [ad.  L.  distortion-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  distorquere  to  Distort.  Cf.  F.  dis- 
torsion  (Pare,  16th  c.).] 

1.  The  action  of  distorting,  or  condition  of  being 
distorted,  or  twisted  awry  or  out  of  shape  ;  spec,  a 
condition  of  the  body  or  any  limb,  in  which  it  is 
twisted  out  of  the  natural  shape. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxi.  (1887)  90  The  distortion  or 
writhing  of  the  mouth.  1622  Wither  Mistr.  Philar.  Wks. 
(1633)622  Her  dainty  mouth  [is]  composed  So  as  there  is  no 
distortion  Misbeseemes  that  sweet  proportion.  1764  Reid 
Inquiry  vi.  §  10.  152  They  had  never  observed  distortions 
of  this  kind  in  the  eyes  of  children.  1804  Abernethy  Snrg. 
Obs.  202,  I  could  not.  .perceive  any  distortion  of  the  face  to 
the  opposite  side.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  21 1 
That  . .  distortion  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
club-foot.  1887  G.  H.  Darwin  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  266 
Earthquake  waves  consist.. of  waves  or  vibrations  of  com¬ 
pression,  and  of  distortion. 

b.  Math,  and  Optics.  Any  change  of  shape  not 
involving  breach  of  continuity,  as  the  distortion  of 
a  circle  into  an  oval,  or  that  of  a  rectangle  into  a 
rhombus  or  rhomboid  by  alteration  of  the  angles, 
lengthening  or  curving  of  certain  lines,  etc. 

1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  333/1  Refractive  aberra¬ 
tion,  or  in  other  words  1  distortion  is  common  to  many 
lenses,  producing  images  wherein  straight  lines  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  bulged  inwards  or  outwards.  1885  Osborne 
Reynolds  in  Proc.  Brit.  Assoc.  898  The  susceptibility  of 
such  a  medium  for  a  state  in  which  the  two  sets  of  grains 
are  in  conditions  of  opposite  distortions. 

c.  concr.  A  distorted  form  or  image. 

1820  Shelley  Witch  of  Atlas  lxii.  3  But  other  troubled 
forms  of  sleep  she  saw . .  Distortions  foul  of  supernatural  awe. 
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1851  Nichol  Archil.  Heav.  59  Instead  of  an  image  of  the 
object,  will  yield  only  a  distortion.  1867  A.  Harry  Sir  C. 
Harry  vii.  244  Some  remains  of  the  objectionable  distortion 
at  the  entrance  from  S.  Stephen’s  Hall. 

2.  A  temporary  twist  awry,  a  twisting  or  writhing 
movement;  a  contortion. 

1718  Prior  Pojver  65  By  his  distortions  he  reveals  his  pains. 
1752  Joiinson  Rambler  No.  188  r  4  What  the  Latins  call, 
the  Sardinian  Laughter,  a  distortion  of  the  face  without 
gladness  of  heart. 

3.  fig .  The  twisting  or  perversion  of  words  so  as 
to  give  to  them  a  different  sense ;  perversion  of 
opinions,  facts,  history,  so  as  to  misapply  them. 

1650  R.  Hollingworth  Ex  ere.  Usurped  Powers  Having 
vindicated  this  passage,  .from  this  authors  distortion.  1745 
Wesley  Ans^v.  Ch.  37  What  a  frightful  Distortion  of  my 
Words  is  this?  1849  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng.  II.  317  To 
bring  together  . .  by  fraudulent  distortions  of  law,  an  as¬ 
sembly  which  might  call  itself  a  parliament.  1874  L. 
Stei'HEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  vii.  246  He  will  be 
amused  at  the  distortion  of  history. 

Hence  Distortional  a .,  of  or  pertaining  to  dis¬ 
tortion  ;  Distortionist,  one  who  practises  or 
professes  distortion  :  a.  a  caricaturist ;  b.  one  who 
professionally  distorts  his  body. 

1864  Sat.  Rev.  5  Nov.  563  Bunbury  ..was  a  mere  cari¬ 
caturist,  or  distortionist.  1885  Osborne  Reynolds  in  Proc . 
Brit .  Assoc.  898  The  transmission  of  distortional  waves  be¬ 
comes  possible  if  the  medium  be  composed  of  small  grains 
with  large  grains  interspersed.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Aug. 
13/2  They  play  the  role  of  distortionists  . .  Their  object  is  to 
draw  money  from  the  public  by  their  piteous  and  excruciat¬ 
ing  positions. 

Disto'rtive,  a.  [f.  L.  distort-  ppl.  stem  + 
-IVE :  cf.  L.  iortiv-usi]  Having  the  quality  of 
distorting ;  producing  or  tending  to  distortion. 

1823  Scoresby  IV/iale  Fishery  166  The  ships  in  the  north¬ 
west  . .  were  . .  subject  to  a  distortive  influence  ;  these  ap¬ 
peared  . .  elevated  by  refraction,  like  oblong  black  streaks, 
lengthened  out.  Ibid.  168  In  its  distortive  effect. 

||  Disto'rtor.  Anat.  [med.L.  distortor  a  dis¬ 
torter  (Du  Cange).]  (In  full  distortor  oris),  a  name 
for  the  Zygoffiaiicus  minor  muscle  of  the  mouth, 
which  distorts  the  face  in  laughter,  etc. 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II.,  Distortor ,  a  muscle  of  the  mouth, 
the  same  as  Zygomaticus.  [In  mod.  Diets.] 

t  Disto*rture.  Obs.  [f.  Distort  v.  +  -ure  ; 
after  torture .]  =  Distorting,  Distortion. 

1613  Jackson  Creed  n.  xxiii.  §  3.  398  The  infernal  [7 >.r.  in¬ 
ternal]  distorture  of  their  proud  affections.  1709  Ans7u. 
Sacheverell'  sSerm.w  A  Distorture  of  Words  to  a  new  Sense. 

Distourble,  var.  Disturble  v.  Obs . 

Distra'ct,  ppl.  Ct.  arch.  [ad.  L.  dis  tract -us, 
pa.  pple.  of  distrahere  to  draw  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  pull  asunder,  f.  Dis-  1  +  trail  ere  to  draw, 
drag.  See  also  the  earlier  Distrait  from  Fr.] 

+ 1.  Torn  or  drawn  asunder,  divided,  separated ; 
scattered;  torn  to  pieces.  (In  quot.  1398  as  pa. 
pplel)  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxv.  (1495)  362  That 
the  vertues  that  ben  dystracte,  sparplyd  and  made  feble  by 
daye  wakyng  maye  be  joynyd  and  rested  by  benefyee  of 
nyghte.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3219  Distracte  were  \>ai  stithly, 
&  stonyt  by  dene.  1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Cornpl.  231  To 
your  audit  comes  Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

t  2.  Drawn  away,  diverted ;  having  the  attention 
diverted.  Obs. 

*435  Misyn  Fire  of  L(rve  73  pat  wkh  no  cry  or  noys  or 
any  odyr  pinge  fro  prayer  [}?ai]  may  be  distracte.  1514 
Barclay  Cyt.  <5-  Uplondyshm.  (fz rcy)  p.  xlv,  The  hungry 
sewers..  At  euery  morsell  hath  eye  unto  thyhande  So  much 
on  thy  morsell  distract  is  their  minde.  1553  Bp.  Watson  in 
Crowley  Soph.  Dr.  Watson  ii.  (1569)  151  The  priest.. may 
haue  his  thoughtes  distract  to  some  other  thing. 

3.  Perplexed  or  confused  in  mind  by  having  the 
thoughts  drawn  in  different  directions,  arcli. 

<21340  Hampole  Psalter  xxiv.  17,  I  am  noght  distracte 
in  many  thoghtes.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  421  He. . 
see  in  the  aiere  a  meruellous  thynge  thro  the  whiche  si^hte 
he  began  to  be  distracte.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions  v. 
(1887)  31  Being  distracte  with  diuersitie  of  thoughtes.  1671 
Milton  Samson  1556,  1  recover  breath,  And  sense  distract, 
to  know  well  what  I  utter.  1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder 
xxiii.  06  She  flung  her  garlands  down,  and  caught,  distract, 
The  skirts  of  passing  tempests. 

4.  Deranged  in  mind  ;  crazy,  mad,  insane,  arch. 

1481  Will  o/Taylour  (Somerset  Ho.),  For  seke  &  distracte 

people.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  in.  xciii.  448  To  raue,  and 
waxe  distracte  or  furious.  1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  iv.  iii.  155 
With  this  she  fell  distract,  And  (her^  Attendants  absent) 
Swallow'd  fire.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  i.  212  More  peevish, 
cross,  and  splenetick  Than  Dog  distract.  1779  Sheridan 
Critic  iii.  i,  My  daughter,  .has  gone  Distract  1 

fb.  as  pa.  pple.  Driven  mad,  distracted.  Obs. 

X547  J.  Harrison  Exhort.  Scott es  What  madnes  or 

deuill.  .hath  so.  .distracte  oure  myndes? 

f  c.  phr.  Distract  of  one's  wits ,  etc. :  cf.  Dis¬ 
tract  v.  6  b.  Obs. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xit.  iv,  He  shold  be  distracte 
out  of  his  witte.  1576  Newton  Lcmnie's  Complex.  (1633) 
242  They  that  be  distract  of  their  right  wits.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoens  111.  xxvi.  352  Melampus  ..  cured  with  this  herbe 
. .  the  daughters  of  Prcctus,  which  were  distract  of  their 
memories.  1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  of  Eng.  275  Rauing  and 
taking  on  like  a  man  distract  of  his  wits. 

Distract  (distrsekt),  v.  [f.  L.  distract-  ppl. 
stem  of  distrahUre :  see  prec.  As  in  many  other 
verbs,  the  pa.  pple.  distract ,  repr.  L.  distraclus , 
was  in  use  before  the  finite  vb.,  and  with  its  ex- 
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panded  form  distracted ,  prob.  served  to  introduce 
the  verb  into  use.] 

f  1.  trails.  To  draw  in  different  directions ;  to 
draw  asunder  or  apart ;  to  draw  away;  to  separate, 
divide  (lit.  andyfjt).  Obs. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  20  The  which  he  secretly 
feared,  and  his  ministers  greatly  hoped  for,  so  were  their 
mindes  distracted.  1609  Br.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  (1614) 
646  His  Godhead  was  never  distracted  eyther  from  soule  or 
bodie.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (1626)  117  [Marsyas 
to  Apollo]  Why  doe  you  (oh  !)  me  from  my  selfe  distract? 
1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  164  Whereby  the  Scapula  is 
distracted  and  abscedes.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath .  11.  xvii.  86 
Being  distracted  in  opinions. 

+  b.  To  carry  away  to  other  parts  ;  to  disperse. 

16 . .  R.  Ashley  Comparison ,  $c.,  I  found  the  treatise  to  bee 
so  well  liked,  that  the  former  copies  were  for  the  most  part 
alreadie  distracted.  1617  Moryson  I  tin.  in.  11.  iii.  88AtTorg, 
where  the  best  beere  is  brewed,  and  from  thence  distracted 
to  other  Cities.  1618  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)402  Foreign 
Books  brought  out  of  other  Countries  should  not  be  dis¬ 
tracted  here  without  peculiar  leave,  a  1661  F uller  Worthies 
(1840)  II.  415  The  wits  of  the  university  were  distracted 
into  several  counties,  by  reason  of  the  plague  therein. 

2.  To  rend  into  parts  or  sections ;  to  divide  ; 
usually  implying  disorder  or  disintegration.  Now 
rare  or  Obs. 

158*5  Abp.  Sandys  Scrm.  (1841)  380  A  kingdom  ..  divided 
and  distracted  into  factions.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  108 
The  army  of  the  Grecians  [was]  distracted  into  parcells. 
1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  iii.  (1701)  124/2  Philosophers 
who  did  not  distract  the  Doctrine  of  their  Master  into  Sects. 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  «$•  P.  350  The  Power  was  dis¬ 
tracted  among  the  Captains  of  the  Conqueror.  [1888  Pall 
Mall  G.  6  Oct.  6  The  subject  had  to  be  distracted  between 
two  discussions.] 

+  b.  fig.  To  ‘  pull  to  pieces  \  undo,  spoil.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  So'ivle  (Caxton)  11.  xlvi.  (1859)  52  Yet  is  my 
ioye  in  so  moche  dystracted  that  thou  are  not  ther.  1695 
Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  iii.  143  By  dissevering  and  segregating 
the  Parts,  that  Oneness  is  distracted. 

3.  To  draw  or  turn  away  from  actual  position, 
destination,  or  purpose;  to  turn  aside,  or  in  an¬ 
other  direction  ;  to  divert.  (Now  only  in  m  to  dis - 
tract  the  attention ,  the  mind ,  or  the  like.) 

c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Whs.  III.  84  We  schulden  be  war  to 
kepe  hem  soundeli,  for  bodeli  }?ingis  distracti}?  men  to  kepe 
hem  ri}t.  1435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  65  On  ee  J>ai  haue  of 
waytynge,  A-nodyr  of  trw  sorow,  qwhos  lufe  distractis  be 
wytt,  peruertis  &  ouerturnes  resone.  1612  W.  Shute  tr. 
Fougasse's  Venice  ii.  12  They  might  easily  ..  distract  him 
from  the  alliance  with  the  French  King.  1643  Prynne 
Sov.  Power  Part.  App.  166  The  Emperour  . .  swears,  That 
he  will  alianate,  distract,  or  morgage  nothing  of  those 
things  which  appertain  to  the  Empire.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  62  The  needle ..  being  distracted,  driveth 
that  way  where  the  greater  &  powerfufler  part  of  the  earth 
is  placed.  1744  Akenside  Pleas.  Irnag.  11.  52  Vice,  distract¬ 
ing  their  delicious  gifts  To  aims  abhorr’d.  1874  Carpenter 
Ment.  Phys.  1.  v.  (1879)  214  [This]  distracts  the  mind  from 
the  sense  of  danger.  1878  R.  W.  Dale  Led.  Preach,  ii.  35 
To  drive  away  all  thoughts  that  would  distract  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

4.  To  draw  in  different  directions ;  to  divide 
attention,  inclination,  etc.  (between  different  ob¬ 
jects)  ;  to  perplex  or  confuse  by  divergent  aims 
or  interests ;  to  cause  dissension  or  disorder  in. 
(In  mod.  use  often  associated  with  senses  5,  6.) 

1597-8  Bacon  Ess.,  Follmucrs  y  Friends  (Arb.)  38  To  be 
gouerned  by  one  is  not  good,  and  to  be  distracted  with 
many  is  worse ;  but  to  take  acluise  of  friends  is  euer 
honorable.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  216  Hee 
that  sits  above  ..distracted  their  designe.  1650  Fuller 
Pisgah  11.  65  How  is  his  tongue  distracted  between  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  gold.  1752  Johnson  Ram¬ 
bler  No.  196  T  4  He  stands  distractecf  by  different  forms 
of  delight.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  542  The  dissen¬ 
sions  by  which  the  little  band  of  outlaws  was  distracted. 
1855  Ibid.  IV.  555  He  was  distracted  between  the  fear  of 
losing  his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his  patron.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §8.  432  One  of  the  endless  civil 
wars  which  distracted  the  island. 

5.  To  throw  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  one 
knows  not  how  to  act ;  to  perplex  or  bewilder 
greatly.  (Often  coloured  by  sense  6,  which  is, 
however,  no  longer  used  literally.) 

1583  Stanyhurst  Aina's  ii.  (Arb.)  53  Thus  then  I  dis¬ 
tracted,  with  al  hastning,  ran  to  mye  weapons.  1605 
Shaks.  Mach.  11.  iii.  309  They  star’d,  and  were  distracted. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  18  Horror  and  doubt  distract  His 
troubl’d  thoughts.  1771  Mrs.  Griffith  tr.  Viand's  Ship¬ 
wreck  198,  I  was  so  distracted  with  joy.  1856  Dickens 
Lett.  (1880)  I.  434,  I  am  at  present  distracted  with  doubts. 

46.  To  derange  the  mind  or  intellect  of;  to 
render  insane,  drive  mad.  Obs.  in  lit.  sense:  cf.  5. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  116  This  is  a  poove  mad 
soule . .  pouerty  hath  distracted  her.  1653  Dorothy  Osborne 
Lett,  to  Sir  If.  Temple  xvii.  (1888)  97  Sure,  the  poor  woman 
is  a  little  distracted,  she  could  never  be  so  ridiculous  else. 
,777  Sheridan  Trip  Scarb.  1.  i,  Stay — thou  It  distract  me. 
1791  Cowi>er  Iliad  xxii.  66  Commis’rate  also  thy  unhappy 
Sire  Ere  yet  distracted. 

f  b.  phr.  To  distract  of  one's  wit ,  etc.  Obs. 

1602  T.  Fitzherbert  Apol.  27  a,  He  dyed  distracted  of 
his  sences.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vm.  355  Seeing  them  all 
madde  and  distracted  of  their  wits  with  sorrow.  1633  Br. 
Hall  Hard  Texts  88  The  view  and  sense  of  those  judg¬ 
ments,  .shall  utterly  distract  thee  of  thy  wits. 

-f  e.  intr.  To  become  distracted,  go  mad. 
Obs.  rare. 

1768  Ross  Helcnore  15  (Jam.)  T  ike  to  distract,  she.  .Cry’d 
Lindy,  Lindy,  waes  me,  are  ye  dead  ? 


DISTRACTILE. 

H  7.  =  Detract:  cf.  Distracter,  Distrac¬ 
tion  7. 

+  Distra’ct,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  A 
distraction. 

1624  .Quarles  Div.  Poems.  Job  xv.  iii,  The  man,  whose 
soule  is  undistain’d  with  111,  Stands  onely  free  from  the 
distracts  of  Care.  1632  —  Div.  Fancies  1.  vi.  (1660)  4 
False  hopes,  true  fears,  vain  joyes,  and  fierce  distracts. 

Distracted  (distrte-kted',  ///.  a.  [f.  Distract 

V.  +ED  1.] 

f  1.  Drawn  apart,  rent  asunder  ;  divided.  Obs. 

1598  Florio,  Distratto ,  withdrawne,  distracted,  led  away. 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i.  2  Europe  is  of  a  more  dis¬ 
tracted  and  manifolde  shape.  1601  Shaks.  All’s  Well  v. 
iii.  35  To  the  brightest  beanies  Distracted  clouds  giue  way. 
1631  Gouge  God’s  A r Terns  iii.  §  95.  365  Henry  7  . .  married 
Elizabeth  the  heire  of  the  house  of  Yorke,  and  therby 
united  those  two  distracted  houses.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <$• 
Prof.  St.  v.  xv.  418  By  putting  together  distracted  sylla¬ 
bles,  and  by  piecing  of  broken  sentences. 

2.  Driven  hither  and  thither ;  agitated,  disturbed, 
( troubled’.  Obs.  exc.  as  fig.  from  senses  3-5. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  505  There  is  a  certaine  place  of 
sea,  where  these  destracted  tydes  make  their  rancountering 
Randevouze.  1725  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  427  Hard  Gales 
of  southerly  Winds,  attended  with  violent  Squalls  of  Rain, 
and  a  distracted  Sea.  a  1845  Hood  Forge  1.  vi,  Badly, 
madly,  the  vapours  fly  Over  the  dark  distracted  sky. 

3.  Mentally  drawn  to  different  objects ;  perplexed 
or  confused  by  conflicting  interests;  torn  or  dis¬ 
ordered  by  dissension  or  the  like. 

a  1633  Austin  Mcdit.  (1635)  87  Having  (according  to  my 
weake  facultie,  and  distracted  Studies)  set  downe  what 
I  thought  most,  .observable.  1799  F.  Hervey  A Tav.  Hist.  1 1. 
140  To  settle  the  distracted  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  Crom¬ 
well  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant.  1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1. 
Grace  bef  Meat ,  Savoury  soup  and  messes  . .  moistening 
the  lips  of  the  guests  with  desire  and  a  distracted  choice. 

4.  Much  confused  or  troubled  in  mind  ;  having, 
or  showing,  great  mental  disturbance  or  per¬ 
plexity. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  97  Remember  thee?  I  ..  while 
memory  holds  a  seate  In  this  distracted  Globe.  1607  — 
Timon  iii.  iv.  115  You  onely  speake  from  your  distracted 
soule.  1667  Dryden  I?id.  Emperor  11.  ii,  Where  shall 
a  Maid’s  distracted  Heart  find  Rest?  1822  New  Edin . 
Rev.  No.  3.  109  He  bent  over  her,  chiefly  to  hide  her  dis¬ 
tracted  countenance.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  vi.  304  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan. 

5.  Deranged  in  mind  ;  out  of  one’s  wits  ; 
crazed,  mad,  insane.  Now  rare  in  literal  sense, 
exc.  in  such  expressions  as  ‘  like  one  distracted  ’. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  39  To  fetch  my  poore  dis¬ 
tracted  husband  hence.  1657  Howell  Londinop.  65  It 
[Bethlem]  was  an  Hospital  for  distracted  people.  1719  De 
Foe  Crusoe  (1846)  1 1.  v.  107  They  ran  about,  .like  distracted 
men.  1728  Newton  Chronol.  Amended  i.  142  Athamas. . 
went  distracted  and  slew  his  son.  1740  Gray  I^et.  Poems 
(1775)  95  The  latter  died  distracted.  1772  Sheridan  in 
Sheridaniana  (1826)  38,  I  was  in  short  almost  distracted. 

Distractedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  in 

a  distracted  manner ;  +  disjointedly  (obs.)  ;  with 
mental  distraction,  madly,  like  one  distracted. 

1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Compl.  28  To  euery  place  at  once 
and  no  where  fixt,  The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commixt. 

1601  —  Twel.  N.  11.  ii.  22  She  did  speake  in  starts  dis¬ 
tractedly.  1608  T.  Morton  Pream.  Encounter  105  The 
whole  being  . .  distractedly  quoted.  1715  Jane  Barker 
Exilius  II.  39  Seeing  him  fall  by  her  Hand,  she  cry’d  out 
most  distractedly.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  y. iv.  iv.  You 
have  made  her  daughter  distractedly  in  love  with  you.  1837 
Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iii.  vi.  (1872)  81  Monseigneur  ..  does 
nothing  but  walk  distractedly .  .cursing  his  stars.  1870 
Disraeli  Lothair  iv.  10  He  was  so  distractedly  fond  of 
Lady  Montairy. 

Distra’ctedness.  [f.  as  prcc.  + -ness.]  The 
condition  of  being  distracted. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  327  A  martiall  noyse  (raysed 
by  the  violence  of  Inuaders,  and  distractednesse  of  others). 
a  1691  Boyle  Life  Wks.  I.  41  (R.)  The  present  distracted- 
ness  of  my  mind. 

Distra’cter.  [f.  Distract  v.  +  -er  1 .]  One 
who  or  that  which  distracts.  In  qnot. :  Something 
that  detracts  (from) :  cf.  Distract  v.  7. 

1653  H.  More  Conject.  Cabbal.  Pref.  (1662)  3  Such  In¬ 
spiration,  .is  no  distracter  from,  but  an  accomplisher  and 
an  enlarger  of  the  humane  faculties. 

+  Distra’ctful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Distract  sb.  or 
v.  +  -fdl.]  Full  of  or  fraught  with  distraction. 
Hence  -j'  Distra  ctfulness. 

1636  Heywood  Loves  Maistrcssc  iii.  Wks.  1874  V.  130 
Thanke  thysisters,  they  apparrell’d  thee  I11  that  distractfull 
shape,  a  1640  J.  Ball  Power  Codlines  (1657)  *33  When 
they  want  comfort  they  fall  into  heavy  dumps,  and  dis- 
tractfulness.  1746  Morell  Judas  Mace.  1.  6  Distractful 
Doubt  and  Desperation,  111  become  the  chosen  Nation. 

Eistra’ctible,  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -iblk.] 
Capable  of  being  distracted. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Distract iblc (in  Surgery)  capable  of 
being  drawn  aside.  Hence  1775  in  Ash.  ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

+  Distra’ctile,  a.  Obs.  ff.  L.  distract-,  ppl. 
stem  of  distrahere  to  pull  asunder  +  -ILE  ;  cf.  mod. 
F.  distractile  in  Tot.  (Liltre).] 

Capable  of  being  drawn  asunder  or  stretched,  ex¬ 
tensible  ;  of  or  relating  to  stretching.  (Cf.  con¬ 
tractile.)  In  Bot.  applied  by  Richard  to  anthers 
in  which  the  cells  are  separated  by  a  very  long  and 
narrow  connective. 
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1709  F.  Hauksbef.  Phys.  Mech.  Exp.  v.  (ed.  2)  117  These 
distractile  Tubes  will  be . .compress’d  by  that  incumbent 
Weight.  1726  Monro  Anat.  Nerves  (1741)  36  Muscular 
Fibres  are  distractile,  or  capable  of  being  stretched.  1747 
Langrish  Muscular  Motion  i.  §  31  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV., 
This  distractile  Power  must.. be  the  Occasion  of  some 
Degree  of  Tension  in  them.  1835  Lindli:y  In  trod.  Bot . 
(1848)  I.  343  In  Salvia.. the  connective  has  been  called  by 
Richard  distractile. 

Distra  cting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Distract  v.  + 
-ing  L]  The  action  of  Distract  v.\  distraction. 

c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  1.  xliii.  To 
holde  hym  wythout  forgetyng,  distractyng  or  lettyng  of  ony 
creature.  1660  Milton  Free  Connnw.  451  To  the  retarding 
and  distracting  oft  times  of  thir  Counsels. 

Distra  cting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -ing  -.] 
That  distracts ;  bewildering,  maddening. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  ix.  402,  I  grew  affrighted,  .for.  .the 
distracting  noyse  drew  aye  nearer  and  nearer  us.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv.  iii,  His  mind  was  tost  in  all  the 
distracting  anxiety  so  nobly  described  by  Shakespeare 
1  Jul.  C.  11.  i.  63-69].  1799  tr.  Diderot's  Nat.  Son  II.  103 

No  one  ..can  conceive  the  heart-distracting  misery  I 
suffered.  1822  J.  W.  Choker  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  12  Aug., 
I  will  .  .tell  you  this  lamentable,  this  distracting  story. 
Hence  Distractingly  adv. 

1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  67/2  A  handsome  city, 
but  distractingly  regular.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  180 
Hetty,  .had  the  same  distractingly  pretty  looks,  .for  every¬ 
body.  1879  Miss  Braddon  Vixen  III.  221  The  ringing  of 
imaginary  wedding  bells  sounded  distractingly  in  her  ears. 

Distraction  (fiistrarkjhn).  [ad.  L.  distraction- 
cm,  n.  of  action  f.  dislrahcre  to  pull  asunder,  Dis¬ 
tract  ;  cf.  F.  distraction  (1335  in  Godef.).] 

4  1.  A  drawing  or  being  drawn  asunder  ;  pulling 
asunder  ;  forcible  disruption,  division,  or  severance. 

1581  Mui.caster  Positions  x li.  (1887)  248  The  distraction 
of  temporall,  ciuill  and  Canon  law  being  in  many  pointes 
very  olfensiue  to  our  countrey.  1597  Hooker  Feel.  Pol. 
v.  liii.  §2  His  two  natures,  .are.  .as  vncapable  of  confusion 
as  of  distraction.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astro/,  clvi.  648  <$ 
in  the  seventh  in  fcrall  Signes,  argues  death  by  Distraction, 
or  by  Ruble,  or  fall  of  Timber  or  Houses.  1837  8  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Logic  xxv.  (1866)  II.  23  The  parts  which,  by  the 
distraction  of  the  whole,  come  into  view,  are  called  the 
divisive  members. 

tb.  A  severed  or  divided  form,  drawn  apart 
from  others.  Ohs. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <$*  Cl.  in.  vii.  77  While  he  was  yet  in 
Rome,  His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  As  beguilde 
all  Spies. 

f  c.  Dispersion,  scattering.  Ohs, 

1618  Hales  Gold.  Rem .  (1688)  402  By  reason  of  that  great 
distraction  of  their  Books  and  Papers. 

t  d.  Violent  stretching  or  extension.  Obs. 
c  1720  W.  Gibson  Farrier  s  Guide  11.  xix.  (1738)  65  A  Dis¬ 
traction,  or  Rupture  of  the  Vessels.  1737  Bracken  f  arriery 
Jmpr.  (1756)  I.  68  The  Fibres.. are  in  a  State  of  Distraction, 
that  is,  they  are  drawn  out  into  a  greater  length. 

e.  Grk.  Gram.  The  resolution  of  a  long  vowel 
into  two  vowels,  identical  or  differing  only  in 
quantity,  as  in  upuco  for  bpuj,  icpaaros  for  /cpdros. 

1891  Monro  Homeric  Gram.  (ed.  2)  51  These  forms  [6po<o, 
opaa?  etc.]  were  regarded  by  the  older  grammarians  as  the 
result  of  a  process  called  1  distraction  ’,  (the  exact  reverse  of 
contraction),  by  which  a  long  vowel,  a  or  to,  could  be 
separated  into  two  distinct  vowels  (ad,  oa>,  &c.), 

2.  The  drawing  away  (of  the  mind  or  thoughts) 
from  one  point  or  course  to  another  ;  diversion  of 
the  mind  or  attention.  Usually  in  adverse  sense  ; 
less  commonly  =  diversion,  relaxation  (as  in  Fr.). 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  10  The  harte  owght  to  be 
kepte  in  tyme  of  these  holy  howres  from  dystraccyon,  and 
from  thynkynge  on  other  thynges.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  159  b,  Harde  it  is  to  say  one  Pater  noster 
without  distraccyon  of  y°  mynde.  1611  Bible  i  Cor.  vii.  35 
That  you  may  attend  vpon  the  Lord  without  distraction. 
1699  Burnet  39  Art.  xii.  (1700)  129  The  distraction  of  their 
Thoughts  in  Devotion.  1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792)  II. 
cxciv.  224,  I  know  no  one  thing  more  offensive  to  a  company, 
than  that  inattention  and  distraction.  1853  C.  Bronte 
Vii  let  te  xxi,  Considering  sewing  a  source  of  distraction 
from  the  attention  due  to  himself.  1853  Mrs.  Jameson  in 
G.  Macpherson  Memoirs  (1878)  278  While  attending  on  my 
mother,  the  compilation,  printing,  and  illustrating  furnish 
me  with  what  the  French  call  a  distraction. 

b.  An  instance  or  occasion  of  this.  c.  Something 
that  distracts  (or  diverts)  the  mind  or  attention. 

1614  Bi*.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  158  A  third,  standing  with 
the  eyes,  .shut  for  feare  of  distractions.  1655  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  1.  (1701)  30/2  If  he  had  not  been  constrained  by 
seditious  and  other  distractions  to  lay  aside  that  study. 
1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  1.  ii.  25  T  he  cares  of  this  world 
— its  petty  trilling  distractions.  1859  Wraxall  tr.  R. 
Houdin  x.  136  Conjuring,  .was  a  mere  distraction  by  which 
he  amused  lus  friends. 

3.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  drawn  or  pulled 
(physically  or  mentally)  in  different  directions  by 
contlicting  forces  or  emotions. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV .  iii.  v.  87  In  her  inuention,  and 
rords  wiues  distraction,  they  conuey’d  me  into  a  bucke- 
basket.  1633  1,  J  ames  V oy.  29  The  ship  did  labour  most 
terribly  in  this  distraction  of  winde  and  waues.  1828 
D’Israeu  Chas.  /,  I.  Pref.  4  Instead  of  the  distraction  of 
multifarious  events,  .the  philosopher  discovered  the  insepar¬ 
able  connection  of  circumstances. 

b.  Disorder  or  confusion  of  affairs,  caused  by  in¬ 
ternal  conflict  or  dissension  ;  the  condition  of  a 
community  torn  by  dissension  or  conflict  of  parties. 

1642  Chas.  I  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  386  To  settle 
the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom,  and  compose  the  present  Dis¬ 
tractions.  1709  Steele  in  Lett .  Lit .  Men  (Camden)  344 


My  little  affairs  are  in  such  distraction  till  I  can  come  to 
an  hearing  in  Chancery.  1780  Burke  Sp.  at  Bristol  9 
Sept.  Wks.  III.  431  Your  city,  gentlemen,  is  in  a  state  of 
miserable  distraction.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  134 
The  distractions  of  Ireland,  he  said,  arose,  .from  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Irish  and  the  English.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  223  That  body  is.  .rendered  incapable  of 
united  action  by  reason  of  sedition  and  distraction. 

4.  Violent  perturbation  or  disturbance  of  mind 
or  feelings,  approaching  to  temporary  madness. 
To  distraction :  to  a  degree  which  exemplifies  or 
amounts  to  this  ;  distractedly. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <S*  Cl.  iv.  i.  9  Giue  him  no  breath,  but 
now  Make  boote  of  his  distraction.  1657  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  II.  24  Pardon  me  if  I  speak  confusedly,  any  man  will 
justify  my  distraction  in  this.  1724.  R.  Falconer  Voy.  11. 
<1769)  30  There  was  a  sad  Distraction  amongst  11s  in  the 
Ship,  .for  we  had  almost  fell  foul.  1802  Noble  Wanderers 
I.  281  The  Princess  loves  you  to  distraction.  1819  Byron 
Juan  1.  cx,  To  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother, 
She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

f  5.  Mental  derangement ;  craziness,  madness, 
insanity.  Obs.  (exc.  as  involved  in  prec. ;  cf.  Dis¬ 
tract  v.  5,  6,  Distracted  4,  5.) 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxix,  In  the  distraction  of  this 
madding  fever.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  11.  vii.  (1852) 
145  A  distempered  melancholy  at  last  issued  in  an  incurable 
distraction.  1764  Harmer  Observ.  xii.  iv.  159  The  hermits 
of  superstition,  .resemble  Nebuchadnezzar  in  liis  distraction. 
1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  8  He  traverses  the  whole  circle 
of  human  imbecility  and  distraction. 

6.  In  French-Canadian  law :  The  diverting  of 
costs  from  the  client  or  party  who  would  be  in 
ordinary  course  entitled  to  them,  and  their  ascrip¬ 
tion  to  his  attorney  or  other  person  equitably  en¬ 
titled.  [  =  F.  distraction,  in  same  use.] 

18. .  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  Lower  Canada  Art.  484 
(In  10th  Kept.  0/  Codification  Comm.  1866),  Attorneys  ad 
Litem  may  demand  and  obtain  distraction  of  their  fees. 

II  7.  for  Detraction. 

c  1430  Lvnc.  Min.  Poems  67  (Matz.)  Have  in  hate  mowthes 
that  hen  double,  Suffre  at  thy  table  no  distractioun. 

+  Bistraxtious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prcc. :  see 
-TIOUS.]  Abounding  in  or  fraught  with  distractions. 

1667  Waterhouse  F'ire  Loud.  104  In  the  time  of  the 
Fires  raging,  and  of  the  distractions  impetuosity.  1678 
Cudworth  Intell .  Syst.  Pref.  10  Which,  .would  render  His 
providences  to  humane  apprehensions,  laborious  and  dis¬ 
tractions.  1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  51  The  former  [opinion  1 
would  render  the  Divine  Law  operose,  solicitous  and 
distractious. 

Distractive  (distrarktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem 
distract-  (see  Distract  v.~)  +  -ive.]  Of  distracting 
quality  or  tendency. 

1633  13 r.  Hall  Hard  Texts  212,  I  will  walke  free  from  all 
feares  and  distractive  cares.  1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xii. 
(1851)  93  How  hurtfull  and  distractive  it  is  to  the  house,  the 
Church  and  Commonwealth.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1 1.  vi. 
vi.  (1872)  248  Thou  undefinable  ..  self-distractive,  self¬ 
destructive  Legislative.  1855  —  Misc. ,  Prinzenraub  ( 1872) 
VII.  162  Johann  Frederick,  .founding  that  imbroglio  of 
little  dukedoms,  .distractive  to  the  human  mind. 

lienee  Distractively  adv.,wit\\  distracting  ten¬ 
dency  or  effect. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  1.  ii.  (1872)  6  Maddest  Waterloo- 
Crackers,  exploding  distractively  and  destructively,  where¬ 
soever  the  mystified  passenger  stands  or  sits.  1837  — 
Fr.  Rev.  III.  1.  iv.  (1872)  19  Whether  the  Flag.. flapped 
soothingly  or  distractively. 

t  Distraxtly,  adv .  Obs.  rare  ~  \  [f.  Dis¬ 
tract  a.  +  -ly  ~.]  =  Distractedly. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  m.  liii,  For^eue  me.  .as  ofte  tymes 
as  in  my  prater  I  Jxmke  on  eny  o}>er  binge  J?an  011  be« 

I  am  wont  to  haue  me  pere  ful  distractly. 

4  Distraxture.  Obs.  [f.  L.  distract-  ppl. 
stem  (see  Distract  vi)  +  -ure.]  =  Distraction. 

1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  J92  The  victorj^  of 
the  emperour  Charles  the  Fifth,  against  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germanie,  is  imputed  to  their  distractures  arising 
from  parity  in  command. 

4  Distra’de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Drs- 1  +  Trade 
v.]  trans .  To  distribute  by  way  of  trade. 

1623  Lisle  VElfric  on  O.  4  N.  Test .  To  Rdr.  14  This 
creature  [Camel].. is  the  best  and  only  meanes..to  conuey 
through  the  deserts,  the  sweet  wares  of  happy  Arabie, 
and  so  to  distracle  and  retaile  them  among  the  Nations. 

4  Distra*ge.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f .  di-9  Dis-  5  + 
It.  strage ,  L.  strdges  overthrow,  slaughter,  carnage.] 
A  defeat  with  much  slaughter. 

c  1540  Order  in  Battayll  B  ij,  After  a  dystrage,  the  hoste 
can  not  sodenely  be  apte  to  fyght :  for  wounds  and  mourn- 
yngs  shal  let  them. 

Distrain  (distr^Pn),  v.  Forms :  3-6  des- 
treyn(e,  4-6  des-,  distrayne,  distreyne,  (4 
-trene,  4-5  dystreyne,  5  -trayne,  6  -treine), 
5-8  distrein,  6-7  distraine,  6-  distrain  ;  Sc. 
4-7  des-,  dys-,  distren3e,  -fringe.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
desire  indr  c,  - aindre  1  to  straine,  presse,  wring,  vexe 
extremely,  straiten’  (Cotgr.),  pres,  stem  destreign -, 
pa.  pple.  destreint ;  =It.  distrigncrc,  -stringere 
‘  to  distraine,  distress,  pinch,  straiten  1  (Florio) 

L.  distring-ere  to  draw  asunder,  stretch  out,  detain, 
occupy,  f.  dt-y  Dis-  i  +  stringere  to  squeeze,  draw 
tight.  In  med.L.  and  Romanic,  the  prefix  lost  its 
sundering  force,  being  prob.  confounded  with  de 
and  distringZre  became  merely  intensive  of  strin¬ 
ger  e ,  as  in  mod. It.] 


I.  General  senses :  all  Obs. 

4  1.  trans.  To  press,  compress,  or  grasp  tightly  ; 
to  squeeze ;  to  clasp  tightly.  Obs. 

c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  337  Thegentyl  faucoun  that 
with  his  feet  distraynyth  The  kyngis  hand,  c  1390  —  Pro - 
verb ,  Who  so  mychel  wol  embrace,  Lytel  }?er-of  he  shal 
destreyne.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  372  b/i  Hit  happed  on  a 
nyght  that  she  distrayned  her  self  by  the  throte  that  she  was 
almost  estrangled.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xn.  xii.  215  The 
Prince.. gently  gan  distraine  Now  him,  now  her,  betweene 
his  friendly  armes. 

4  b.  To  confine,  bind,  restrain.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  pr.  vi.  42  (Camb.  MS.)  A  man 
.  .whiche  }?at  visyous  lustys  holden  destreyned  with  cheynes 
bat  ne  mo  wen  nat  be  vnbownden.  c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  p  195 
(jure  lord  Ihesu  crist.. after  that  he  hadde  be  bytraysed  of 
his  disciple,  and  destreyned  and  bounde. 

4  c.  Jig.  To  hold  captive,  or  in  constraint.  Obs. 
c  1340  Ham  pole  Prose  Tr.  18  Neuer-pe-lattere  in  bis  maner 
felynge  a  saule  may  be  distreynede  by  vayne  glorye.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  1.  355  Oj?ere  besye  nedes  hym  destrayned. 

4  2.  Jig.  To  hold  in  its  grasp,  as  disease,  sickness, 
love  ;  to  distress,  oppress,  afflict.  Obs. 

In  quots.  1547,  1618  perhaps  ‘  to  strain  ’. 

£1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iu.  1479  (1528)  No  word  forsorwe 
she  answerede,  So  sore  gan  his  partyng  here  destreyne. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  xx,  And  overmore  distrayned 
with  sicknesse  Beside  all  this  he  was  full  grevously,  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  266  b/i  The  man  of  god . .  destrayned  his 
body  by  soogrete  trauaill  of  fastynges  and  wakynges  that  he 
languyssed  in  contynuel  maladye.  a  1547  Surrey  in 
Tot  toll's  Misc.  14  Ragyng  loue  with  extreme  payne  Most 
cruelly  distrains  my  hart,  a  1618  Raleigh  Rem.  (1644)  121 
Distrained  with  the  wringing  fits  of  his  dying  flesh. 

4  3.  To  control  by  force,  restrain,  subdue.  Obs. 
a  1400-50  A  lexctnder  4244  A  Kyng  with-outen  cunnyng, 
he  can  no3t  distreyne  His  subi[e]ctis.  c  1530  Spirituall 
Counsaylc  H  ij,  Howe  by  his  wysdome  on  the  Crosse  he 
bathe  distrayned  all  the  power  of  the  devyll. 

4  4.  To  constrain,  force,  or  compel  (a  person  to 
do  something).  Obs.  (Hence  the  legal  sense  7.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  596  Distreyne  here  herte  as 
faste  to  retorne,  As  bow  dost  myn  to  longen  here  to  se. 
*375  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  338  Thar  gret  vaward  alsua  Wes 
distren^eit  the  bak  till  ta.  £1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  35 
Penitence  destreyneth  a  man  to  accepte  benygnely  euery 
peyne..enioyned.  £1400  tr.  Secret  a  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  62  Who  destreyns  J>e  to  swere  ofte  ? 

4  5.  To  strain  out,  express ;  to  extract  by  press¬ 
ing  or  straining.  (In  quot.  1563,  intr.  for  rejli) 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret .,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  85 
His  properte  ys,  to  make  stalworthe  bestomak,  &  destreyne 
&  purge  be  euyl  and  rotyn  humours  |>at  er  in  be  stomak. 
1563  B.  Googe  Eglogs  (Arb.)  117  The  gryefe  so  sore,  doth 
growe  in  euery  parte,  Destraynyng  through  the  venomed 
vaines  doth  so  torment  the  Hart.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  150  CoffaorCoho,  adrinke.  ,blacke,thicke and  bitter; 
distrained  from  Berries  of  that  quality. 

46.  a.  To  pull  or  tear  off.  b.  To  rend  or  tear 
asunder.  [After  L.  senses.]  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xvii.  22  Y  shal  take  of  the  merew}  of 
the  hee}  cedre,  and  I  shal  putte  of  the  cop  of  his  braunchis ; 
the  tendre  I  shal  distreyne,  [1388  streyne,  Vulg.  distringani\. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  82  That  same  net  so  cunningly 
was  wound,  That  neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  distraine. 

II.  Law.  [The  earliest  use  recorded,  but  etymo¬ 
logically  a  specific  application  of  4.] 

4  7.  trans.  a.  To  constrain  or  force  (a  person)  by 
the  seizure  and  detention  of  a  chattel  or  thing,  to 
perform  some  obligation  (as  to  pay  money  owed 
by  him,  to  make  satisfaction  for  some  wrong  done 
by  him  or  by  his  beasts,  or  to  perform  some  other 
act,  e.g.  to  appear  in  court) ;  to  punish  by  such 
seizure  and  detention  for  the  non-performance  of 
such  obligation.  (See  Distress  sb.  II.)  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.,  or  as  included  in  c. 

£  1290  Bclcet  758  in  A  Eng.  Leg.  1. 12S  Non  Erchebishop  of 
Caunturburi  nas  neuere  i-somoned  so,  Neso  destreyned  of 
no  king  \_v.r.  of  nothing].  [1292  Britton  i.  xxvii.  [xxvi],  §  1 
Le  viscounte  face  destreyndre  les  trespasours  par  lour  avers 
et  par.  lour  chateus.]  1414.  Coldinghavi  Papers  (1841)  86 
Full  power  and  autorite,  .the  same  tenantz  and  tenantdris 
til  distreyn  and  hald,  till  all  rerages  and  dettes  . .  be 
assethid.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  19  §9  For  none  pay¬ 
ment  therof  todestreyn  the  seid  persones  so  beyngbehynde 
by  their  goodes  and  catalles.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  142 
To  make  sommons,  and  distreyne  for  lacke  of  appearaunce, 
all  and  every  Tenant  of  the  sayd  Abbot.  1671  F.  Phillips 
Reg.  Necess.  467  He  refused  to  give  leave,  .to  distrein  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids  in  Parliament  time.  1895  Pollock  & 
Maitland  Hist.  Eng.  Law  1.  335  After  distraining  the 
tenant  by  his  chattels,  the  lord  may  obtain  from  his  seig- 
norial  tribunal  a  judgment  authorizing  him  to  distrain  the 
tenant  by  his  land.  Ibid.  II.  574  Observe  that  [in  the 
13th  c.  ],  when  words  are  correctly  used,  one  does  not  distrain 
a  thing  ;  one  distrains  a  man  by  ( per )  a  thing. 

b.  with  inf.  or  sabord.  clause ,  expressing  the 
purpose. 

£  1290  Bekct  748  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  128  Seint  thomas  londes 
into  is  hond  his  men  nome,  Ase  it  were  for-to  destreynen  him 
J>at  he  to  his  court  come,  c  1315  Shoreham  72  Destrayned 
be  he  scholde,  Be  rytte  To  do  hyt  3yf  that  he  may.  1609 
Skene  Reg.  Maj.  27  He  may  be  distrenzied  in  his  lands,  to 
come  to  court,  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  4  Uses  Coni.  Law 
(1636)  20  Commanding  him  [the  Sheriffe]  to  distraine  them 
by  their  lands  to  appear  at  a  certaineday.  1641  Art.  agst. 
Sir  II.  Davenport  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  (1692)  1.  335 
That  he  should  distrain  James  Maleverer,  Esq  ;  to  appear 
before  the  Barons  of  his  Majesty’s  said  Court  of  Exchequer. 
1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lxx.  (1739)  184  All  such 
as  ought  to  be  Knights  and  are  not,  shall  be  distrained  to 
undertake  the  weapons  of  Knighthood.  1767  Blackstone 
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Comm.  II.  135  The  widow  shall  pay  nothing  for  her 
marriage,  nor  shall  be  distreined  to  marry  afresh.  189s 
Pollock  &  Maitland  Hist.  Eng.  Law  I.  334  The  lord's 
handiest  remedy  is  that  of  distraining  his  tenant  to  perform 
the  services  that  are  in  arrear. 

c.  In  later  usage :  To  levy  a  distress  upon  (a 
person),  in  order  by  the  sale  of  the  chattels  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  a  debt,  particularly  for 
arrears  of  rent.  (But  the  usual  construction  in  this 
sense  is  to  distrain  upon  :  see  8  b.) 

1768  74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  1.  ii.  §  9  When  Squire  Peremp¬ 
tory  distrained  his  tenant  for  rent  perhaps  he  [etc.]. 
1772  Hist.  Rochester  46  Who  had  been  distrained  for  the 
repair  of  the  head  of  the  bridge.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed. 
2)  III.  201  A  peer  of  the  realm  could  never  be  arrested  for 
debt ;  the  law  presuming  that  he  had  sufficient  lands  and 
tenements  in  which  he  might  be  distrained. 

8.  absoL  or  intr.  To  levy  a  distress.  Const  .for 
(a  thing).  Originally  in  order  to  compel  the  de¬ 
faulter,  by  detention  of  the  thing  seized,  to  pay 
money  due  or  perform  an  obligation ;  but  in  later 
use  including  the  power  to  obtain  satisfaction  by 
sale  of  the  chattels.  See  Distress  sb.  3. 

c  1350  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  362  5>f  eny  [>o  J>at  nymej?  rente 
of  cny  tenement  in  fraunchyse  of  J>e  Citee,  and  his  rente 
holleche  be  by-hynde,  o)?er  half  o}?er  more  and  he  ne  fynde 
for  to  dystreyne.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  27  If  my  wil 
be  nat  devly  executyd  in  eche  part,  they  to  haue  pover  to  dis- 
treyne.  1512  Fabyan  Will  in  Chron.  Pref.  9, 1  geve  full  power 
over  the  said  Church  Wardeyns.  .to  distreyn  within  any  of 
the  foresaid  londs  and  tenements,  .and  the  distres  so  taken 
to  withold  and  kepe  till  the  said  annuytie.  .be  fully  contented 
and  paied.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  11  To  distreyne  for 
the  same  rentes  in  the  seid  Maners.  1552  in  Vicary's 
Anal.  (1888)  App.  iii.  152  It  shalbe  laufull  for  any  offyeer 
of  the  said  Cytie  to  dystreine  for  the  same  [yearly  rent]. 
1648  Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  1738  I.  338  Any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  in  case  of  Refractories  or  Delin¬ 
quency,  may  distrain  and  imprison.  1764  Burn  Poor 
Lazes  251  Where  power  is  given  to  distrain,  it  seemeth 
reasonable  that  power  should  be  given  to  come  at  the  goods. 
1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  11.  vii.  237  The  landlord  had  of 
course  a  legal  right  to  distrain  for  the  rent. 

b.  Const,  upon,  on  a  person  or  thing.  (With 
indirect  passive  to  be  distrained  upon.') 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (J.),  I  will  not  lend  money  to  my 
superiour,  upon  whom  I  cannot  distrain  for  the  debt.  1689 
Col.  Rcc.  Pcnnsylv.  I.  31 1  He  was  distreyned  upon  by 
Cornelius  Empson,  for  Contrey  Rates.  1812  Examiner  7 
Sept.  570/2  He  was.  .threatened,  .to  be  distrained  on  for  the 
assessment  and  surcharge.  1861  Pearson  Early  Mid. 
Ages  Eng.  xxxiv.(L.\  He  or  his  heirs  might  distrain  on  them 
if  this  were  neglected.  1891  Punch  25  Apr.  195/2  The  total 
failure  of  my  last  attempt  to  distrain  on  the  stock  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer. 

Jig.  a  1658  Cleveland  Gen.  Poems ,  $c.  (1677)  2  The 
Airy  Freebooter  distrains  First  on  the  Violet  of  her  Veins, 
Whose  Tincture  could  it  be  more  pure,  His  ravenous  kiss 
had  made  it  blewer.  a  1678  Marvell  (J.),  Blood,  his  rent 
V>  have  regain’d  Upon  the  British  diadem  distrain’d. 

9.  trails .  To  seize  (chattels,  etc.)  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tress  ;  to  levy  a  distress  upon.  arch. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  11.  xxvii.  (1638^  112  A  pound  . . 
to  put  in  beasts  that  bee  distrained.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II, 
11.  iii.  131  My  Fathers  goods  are  all  distraynd,  and  sold.  1671 
F.  Phillips  Reg.  Necess.  490  The  Laws  or  reasonable  Cus¬ 
toms  of  England  will  not  permit  a  Horse  to  be  destrained 
when  a  Man  or  Woman  is  riding  upon  him.  a  1713  Ellwood 
Autobiog.  (1714)66  If  you  have  no  Money,  you  have  a  good 
Horse  under  you  ;  and  we  can  Distrain  him  for  the  Charge. 
1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  256  All  process  whereby  the 
person  of  any  embassador,  .may  be  arrested,  or  his  goods 
distreined  or  seised,  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void.  1848 
Wharton  Law  Lex.  186  All  chattels  and  personal  effects, 
found  upon  the  premises,  may  be  distrained,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  tenant  or  to  a  stranger. 

+10.  Extensions  or  loose  uses  of  the  legal  senses, 
a.  To  deprive  (a  person)  of  (something).  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  522/1,  I  distrayne  a  persone  of  his  lybertye, 
or  plucke  some  thynge  from  hym  that  belongeth  him. 

+  b.  T  o  seize,  confiscate,  annex.  Obs. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  iii.  61  Here’s  Beauford,  that 
regards  nor  God  nor  King,  Hath  here  distrayn’d  the  Tower 
to  his  vse.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  xi.  622,  I  then  went  his 
Cattle  to  destrain,  And  take  amends  for  those  he  took  of 
mine.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  viii.  86  They 
first  built  a  Sconce,  .both  to  secure  themselves  from  sudden 
Attacks  or  Surprize,  as  well  as  to  hold  what  they  might  dis¬ 
train  from  the  poor  Peasants. 

Hence  Distrarned  ppl.  a. ;  Distrarning  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl .  a. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  302  Stelyng  of  chartris,  and 
distreynyng  of  5onge  eiris.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12 
If  any  such  person,  .distreined  appere  not  at  the  day  and 
place  conteyned  in  suche  distresse.  1672-3  Marvell  ReJi. 
Transp.  I.  244  They  reckon  there  would  he  little  got  by 
distraining.  1887  Spectator  4  June  760/1  To  give  instant 
warningof  the  approach  ofthe  distraining  parties.  1895  Daily 
News  25  Jan.  5/3  The  Judge.. has  been  saying  some  severe 
things  on  the  subject  of  distraining  bailiffs. 

t  Distrain,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  —  Distraint. 

c  1450  Eng.  Misc.  (Surtees)  59  No  distreyn  yfc  is  made  w* 
in  y*  sayd  Burgage. 

2.  Restraint,  control. 

CX531  Latimer  Serin,  Rem.  (1845)  329  The  kings  high¬ 
ness.. did  decree  that  all  admitted  of  universities  should 
preach  throughout  all  his  realm  as  long  as  they  preached 
well,  without  distrain  of  any  man.  1598  Flokio ,Distretta, 
a  destraine,  a  trouble,  an  inconvenience. 

Distrainable  (distr£**nab’l),  a.  [a.  AF.  des- 
treynable  =  OF.  Jest  reign-,  destraignable,  f.  stem  of 
prec.  vb.  :  see  -able.] 


1.  Liable  or  subject  to  distraint ;  liable  to  be  dis¬ 
trained  or  distrained  upon  :  a.  of  a  person. 

[1292  Britton  i.  ii[i].  §  7  Si  troeffe  deus  pleges  suffisauntz 
et  destreynables  al  viscounte  del  pays.]  1865  Nichols 
Britton  II.  341  It  is  sufficient  to  make  the  summons  in  the 
fee  where  he  is  distrainable. 

b.  of  chattels. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  1.  xvi.  60  His  [the  King’s] 
goodes  and  cattels  are  under  no  tribute,  toll,  or  custome, 
nor  otherwise  distreignable.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  124 
Else  they  [beasts]  be  not  distreinable  for  rent  or  service. 
1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  7  Instead  therefore  of  men¬ 
tioning  what  things  are  distreinable,  it  will  be  easier  to 
recount  those  which  are  not  so.  1889  Law  Times  LXXXI I. 
223/2  There  were  other  distrainable  goods  in  the  house 
available  to  satisfy  the  claim  for  rent. 

2.  Capable  of  being  distrained  for,  or  recovered 
by  distress. 

1791  G.  Washington  Let.  Writ.  1891  XII  76  All  the  rents 
become  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  every 
year,  and  distrainable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  number 
of  days  thereafter.  1895  Times  17  Jan.  14/4  Subject  to  dis¬ 
trainable  rent. 

+  Distrarnant.  Obs .  [a.  AF.  dcslrcynaunt 
=  OF.  desircignanty  pr.  pple.  of  destreindre  to 
Distrain.]  =*  Distrainer. 

[1292  Britton  i.  xxviii.  [xxvii].  §  17  Devers  les  chiefs 
seignurs  destreynauntz.]  1553  Act  7  Edw.  VI,  c.  1  §  11 
The  Kings  Debts  and  Duties  being  first  paid,  and  the 
Distrainant  answered  of  reasonable  Costs. 

Distrainee  (distrefinr).  [f.  Distrain  v.  +  -ee.] 
One  who  is  distrained. 

1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst.  ix.  272  He  appeared  virtually  as 
a  plaintiff  like  the  distrainee  in  our  Action  of  Replevin. 

Distrainer  (distr^noi).  [f.  as  prec.  +-ek  C] 
One  who  distrains  ;  —  Distkainor. 

1607  Cowell  Interpr.  s.v.  Distresse,  The  effect . .  is,  to 
driue  the  party  distreined  to  replevie  the  distresse,  and  so 
to  take  his  action  of  trespasse  against  the  distreiner.  1736 
in  Jacob  Law  Diet.  (ed.  3).  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shaks. 

Char.  xiv.  363  Thou  mightst  have  become  a  distrainer  for 
rent,  or  a  surcharger  of  taxes.  1880  Muiriiead  Gains 
Digest  535  The  distrainer  had  to  use  certain  words  of  style. 
1893  Law  Times  XCIV.  600/2  A  sheriff’s  officer  may  break 
open  outhouses,  though  a  distrainer  may  not. 

Distrai'nment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -went.]  The 
action  or  fact  of  distraining ;  distraint. 

1756  T.  Amory  J.  Bujicle'Otes)  I.  47  As  I  was  ever  liable 
to  distrainment,  I  took  my  leave.  1882  Weeden  Soc.  Law 
Labor  151  Many  families  have  been  ruined  by  this  distrain¬ 
ment.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Apr.  4/1  The  only  means  of 
enforcing  rent  is  by  ejectment,  as  seizures  and  distrainments 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  district. 

Distrainor  (distr^'npu).  [f.  Distrain  v., 
after  AF.  destreinor  (Year-bks.  Edw.  II).]  One 
who  distrains  or  levies  a  distress :  a  more  tech¬ 
nical  form  than  distrainer,  and  correlative  to  dis¬ 
trainee. 

1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  453  If  a  landlord  distreins 
goods  for  rent,  or  a  parish  officer  for  taxes,  these  for  a  time 
are  only  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  distreinors.  1875 
Poste  Cuius  tv.  §  29  In  all  these  cases  the  distreinor  used 
a  set  form  of  words.  1875  Maine  Ilist.  Inst.  ix.  263  The 
impounded  beasts,  when  the  pound  was  uncovered,  had  to 
be  fed  by  the  owner  and  not  by  the  distrainor. 

Distraint  (distrirnt).  [f.  Distrain  v.,  perh. 
after  OF.  destrainte  (i3-i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  dcs- 
traincte  ‘  a  restraint  of  libertie  ’  (Cotgr.),  fem.  sb. 
from  pa.  pple. :  cf.  Constraint.]  The  action  of 
distraining  (in  the  legal  sense)  ;  =  Distress  sb.  3. 

1730-6  in  Dailey  (folio).  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Loom  St 
Lugger  1.  vii.  115  There  would  be  a  distraint  for  penalties. 
1869  Daily  News  25  Aug.,  The  bailiffs  shortly  afterwards 
entered  the  house,  and.. made  a  distraint  which  almost 
stripped  it  of  furniture.  1874  Green  Short  H ist.  viii.  §  10. 
571  Payment  of  taxes.. was  enforced  by  distraint.  1875 
Maine  Hist.  Inst.  ix.  262  The  distraint  of  cattle  for 
damages  still  retains  a  variety  of  archaic  features. 

b.  Distraint  of  knighthood-,  compulsion  to  accept 
knighthood  (in  consequence  of  tenure  of  a  knight’s 
fee,  or  an  estate  worth  £20  a  year).  (See  Distrain 
v.  7  h,  quot.  1647.) 

1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  II.  xv.  281  The  distraint  of 
knighthood  was.. a  link  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
national  force. 

t  Distrai't,  sb.  Obs.  [later  form  of  destrait, 
Destrayt,  OF.  destreit,  mod.F.  ditroit L. 
district-um i\  a.  A  narrow  passage  (of  land  or 
water) ;  an  isthmus  or  strait ;  b.  a  strait  or  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  ;  c.  a  district. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  vi,  [The  winds]  remysed 
us  in  to  tile  cruel  dystraytis  of  Eolus.  c  1477  —  Jason  42  b, 
I  had  letter  to  receytie  and  passe  the  distrait  of  dethe.  1562 
j.  Shute  Combine's  Turk.  IVars  7  b,  If  this  distraite  of  ye 
land  were  cut  through,  Peloponesso  shold  be  an  isle. 

Distrai  t,  a.  [a.  F.  distrait  (in  16th  c.  also  dis¬ 
trait  t),  pa.  pple.  of  distraire  to  Distract.  The  form 
distrat  appears  to  connect  this  with  Distract.] 

+ 1.  Distracted  in  mind  ;  excessively  perplexed  or 
troubled.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boclh.  in.  pr.  viii.  8of>ou  shalt  ben  so  destrat 
by  aspre  [tinges  fat  )>ou  shalt  forgone  sykernesse.  1440 
J.  Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  17  The  other  ladyes.. 
cryyng  and  wepyng,  all  distraite  made  a  pitous.  and 
lamentable  noyse.  1 1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  11.  i,  So 
iiiuche  is  a  mail  lette  and  distraite,  as  finges  are  drawen  to 
him. 

2.  Having  the  attention  distracted  from  what  is 
present ;  absent-minded,  [from  mod.F.,  and  usually 


treated  as  an  alien  word  (dfstrgq  distre'')  with  F. 
fem.  distraite  (dfstrg-t,  distnri't).] 

[1711  Budgell  Sped.  No.  77  P  1  One  of  those  Sort  of 
Men  who  are  very  often  absent  in  Conversation,  and  what 
the  French  call  a  reveur  and  a  distrait .]  1748  Chesterf. 
Lett.  (1774)  I.  cxxxiii.  325,  I  took  care  never  to  be  absent  or 
distrait.  1771  Mrs.  E.  Griffith  I.iuiy  Barton  I.  72  He. . 
sometimes  appears  gloomy  and  distrait.  1788  IValpol- 
iana  xlii.  21  Oh,  Madam  (exclaimed  the  distrait  pre¬ 
late),  he  had  such  a  brimstone  of  a  wife  1  1824  Byron 

Juan  xvi.  xxx,  So  much  distrait  was  he.  1849  Thackeray 
Pendeunis^nw ii,  She  was  very  distraite.  1857  Kingsley 
Two  Y.  Ago  xxvi,  She  . .  tried  to  make  her  talk  ;  but 
she  was  distrait ,  reserved.  1883  E.  Ingersoll  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Feb.  431/2  This  knowledge,  .kept  her  distrait. 

f  3.  as  pa.  pple.  Torn  to  pieces,  divided.  Obs. 
1579  E.  K.  G/oss.  in  Spenser's  Shep/t.  Cal.  June  25  All 
Italy  was  distraict  into. .  Factions. 

t  Distramina'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  di-,  Dis-  4 
+  L.  slrdmen  ( strdmin -)  anything  strewn,  straw : 
see  -ATioN.]  Unthatching,  stripping  of  thatch. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  III.  x.  141  Two  Ancient  Reverend 
Men  had  almost  disthatch’d  their  Faces,  and  could  neither 
of  them  sue  for  distraminations. 

Distrain mel  (distraymel),  v.  rare.  [Dis-  6.] 
trans.  To  rid  of  trammels  ;  to  untrammel. 

1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  1. 105  The  native  soul, 
distrammelled  of  dim  earth,  Doth  know  herself  immortal, 
and  sits  light  Upon  her  temporal  perch. 

Distraught  (distrg  t),  ppl.  a.  arch.  Also  4-7 
des-,  5  dys-,  6  distraghte,  7  distrought. 
[modification  of  Distract  ppl.  a.,  L.  distract-us. 

Not  of  ordinary  phonetic  origin,  but  due  app.  to  associa¬ 
tion  with  other  pa.  pples.  in  -ght,  as  caught,  taught,  bought, 
brought ,  sought,  thought,  wrought.  Perh.  more  immediately 
influenced  by  straug/it,  pa.  pple.  of  Stretch  ;  as  the  latter 
had  also  the  form  streight,  straight ,  it  may  be  that  dis¬ 
traught  =  distreight  =  Distrait.] 

1.  Mentally  distracted,  by  being  drawn  or  driven 
in  diverse  directions  or  by  conflicting  emotions; 
deeply  agitated  or  troubled  ;  =  Distracted  4. 

1393  Gower  Cotif.  I.  218  Wherof  his  herte  is  so  distraught. 
Ibid.  279  Many  a  good  felawe  Hath  be  destraught  by  sodein 
chaunce.  c  1491  CJuist.  Goddes  Chyld.  xxvii.  79  Some  ben 
so  ferforth  distraught,  .that  whan  they  come  ayen  to  hem- 
self  it  is  clene  fro  her  mynde  where  they  left.  1591  Spenser 
Ruincs  of  Time  578,  I  in  minde  remained  . .  Distraught 
twixt  feare  and  pitie.  1608-11  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  Voices 
1.  §92  The  worldling  standes  amazed  and  distraught  with 
the  evill.  1610  C.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tri.  (1632)  44  With 
present  fear,  and  future  grief  distraught.  1848  Lytton 
Harold  1.  i,  Her  mind  is  somewhat  distraught  with  her 
misfortunes.  1877  L.  Morris  Epic  Hades  1. 17,  I  lay  awake 
Distraught  with  warring  thoughts. 

2.  Driven  to  madness;  mentally  deranged ;  crazy: 

—  Distracted  5. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  Jut.  iv.  iii.  49.  1594  —  Rich.  Ill, 

hi.  v.  4  And  then  againe  begin,  and  stop  againe,  As  if  thou 
were  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror.  1598  .Stow  Sure. 
(1842)  167/2  One  house,  wherein  sometime  were  distraught 
and  lunatic  people.  1652  Gaule  Magastrotu.  90  Fools, 
madmen,  melancholy,  fanatic,  distraught.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  xix,  ‘Are  ye  distraught,  lassie V  shouted  Dorothy. 
1886  Hall  Caine  Son  of  Hagar  iii.  v,  Hugh  Ritson  rushed 
here  and  there  like  a  man  distraught. 

+  b.  Const,  ofy  in  (wits,  senses,  etc.).  Obs .  (In 

senses  1  and  2.) 

1556  A  urclio  <$•  I  sab.  (1608)  F,  Folkes  distraghte  of  wisdoine. 
1583  T.  Watson  Centurie  of  Lone  Ixxxix.  (Arb.)  125  Loue 
is  distraught  of  witte,  and  hath  no  end.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  viii.  23  Like  a  man  distraught  of  his  wits 
I  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Elephant.  1657  Howell 
Londinof.  66  In  this  place  [Bethlem]  people  that  be  dis¬ 
traught  in  their  wits. 

fS.  lit.  Pulled  asunder,  drawn  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  (Spenserian  use.)  Obs. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  vii.  31  [An  arrow]  in  his  nape  arriv¬ 
ing,  through  it  thrild  His  greedy  throte,  therewith  in  two 
distraught.  Ibid.  v.  v.  2  A  Camis.  .Trayled  with  ribbands 
diversly  distraught.  1604  R.  Cawdrey  'Table  Alph., 
Distraught ,  drawne  into  diuers  parts.  1642  H.  More  Song 
of  Soul  11.  ii.  11.  x,  By  distrought  distension. 

4.  As  pa.  pple.  of  Distract,  or  Distraught  v. 

1581  Pettie  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  40  b,  [They]  have 
bene  distraught  of  their  right  understanding.  1625  K.  Long 
tr.  Barclay's  A  rgenis  11.  xxi.  139  What  fury . .  hath  distraught 
you  of  your  wits?  1816  Southey  I. ay  of  Laureate  Epil.  2 
Have  fanatic  dreams  distraught  his  sense? 

+  Distoaught,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  =  Dis¬ 
traction. 

1610  Rowlands  Martin  Mark-all  31  They  wil  bring  you 
out  of  the  way,  through  distraught  and  feare. 

t  Distrau  ght,  v.  Obs.  [Improperly  used  as 
a  variant  of  Distract  v.,  on  the  analogy  of  dis¬ 
traught  and  distract  ppl.  adjs.]  =  Distract  v. 

1579  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  59  There  never 
happenid  any  on  thinge-.that  did  ever  disorder  and  dis- 
traute  the  power  of  iny  mynde  so  mutche.  1593  Nashe 
Christ's  T.  (1613)  44  The  zeale  of  thee  distraughteth  me. 

t  Distraughted,  ppl.  a  Obs.  [Altered  from 
Distracted  :  see  prec.]  =  Distracted. 

1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauatcrus'  Ghostes  (1596)  10  In  those  men, 
which  be  . .  distraughted  of  their  wittes.  1596  Spenser 
Hymn  Heavenly  Beauty  14  That  immortall  beautie  . . 
Which  in  my  weake  distraughted  mynd  I  see.  _  1603 

Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  41  His  base  determination 
. .  all  wondering  at,  as  proceeding  from  a  distraughted 
minde. 

t  Distrau'ghtful,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [see  prec.] 

By-form  of  Distractful. 

1594  2nd  Rep.  Fanstus  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III. 
318  In  a  distraughtful  fury. 
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t  Distraughtness.  Obs.rare.  [f.DisTRAOGHT 

a.  +  -ness.]  Distractedness,  distraction. 

1576  Newton  Lemnie's  Complex .  (1633)  30  Hence  pro¬ 
ceeded,  .roving  dotage,  and  distraughtnesse  of  right  wits. 

+  Distrau'ghture.  06s.  rare  ~  \  [See  Dis- 
tkaughted.]  By-form  of  Distkactube,  distrac¬ 
tion. 

1594  ■2nd  Rep.  Fa  ns  t  us  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III. 
317  Which  were  witnesses  of  his  distraughture. 

t  Distrea'm,  v.  poetic.  06s.  rare.  [f.  di-, 
Dis- 1  +  Stream  v.]  intr.  To  flow  away  in  a  stream; 
to  stream  down  or  away.  Ilencc  Distreanning 
ppl.  a. 

1630  Brathwait  Etig.  Gentian.  (1641)  226  Let  the  dole- 
full  remembrance  thereof  produce  torrents  of  teares  from 
your  distreaming  eyes,  c  1750  Shenstone  Elegies  xv.  4  A 
swelling  tear  distream’d  from  ev'ry  eye.  Ibid.  xix.  71  O'er 
that  virtuous  blush  distreams  a  tear. 

+  Distrea'snre,  v.  06s.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
trans.  To  despoil  of  a  treasure. 

1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  iv.  xxi,  Distreasure  him  of  his 
ill-got  Wealth. 

t  Distree*,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
trans.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  trees. 

a  1638  Mede  Disc.  Josh.  xxiv.  26  Wks.  (1672)  1.  68  Of 
some  of  the  Proseucha’s  they  cut  down  the  Trees  . .  Mark 
here,  They  dis-tree’d  the  Proseucha’s. 

Distrein^e,  obs.  forms  of  Distrain. 

+  Distrevmpe,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  To  distemper. 

c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr .  in  Palsgr.  (1852)  941  To  dis- 
trempe,  destrempir. 

Distress  (distie’s),^.  Forms:  3-6  destresse, 
4-7  distresse,  (4  destres,  4-7  distres,  5  dis- 
tryss(e,  5-6  dystresse,  6  dystres),  7-  distress. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  destrcce ,  - stresce ,  -sir esse late  pop. 
L.  *districtia,  f.  districUus ,  pa.  pple.  of  distriiigere 
to  Distrain  (like  anguslia  from  angustus) ;  dis¬ 
tress  is  the  fact  of  distraining  or  condition  of  being 
distrained,  in  the  various  senses  of  the  vb.] 

I.  + 1.  The  action  or  fact  of  straining  or  pressing 
tightly,  strain,  stress,  pressure  ;  Jig.  pressure  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  action,  constraint,  compulsion ; 
less  usually,  pressure  applied  to  prevent  action, 
restraint.  Obs.  exc.  in  dial,  (in  which  the  primary 
sense  is  still  used.) 

13..  Cursor  M.  28360  (Cott.)  And  i,  prest,  funden  vte 
of  distresse,  In  dedly  sin  has  sungen  messe.  c  1384  Chau¬ 
cer  H.  Fame  in.  497  This  Eolus  with  harde  grace  helde 
the  wyndes  in  distresse  And  gan  hem  vnder  him  to  presse. 
a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  361  He  shewed  wifioute  dys- 
tresse,  weij?er  he  he  of  fraunchyse  ofier  ne  be,  and  be  of 
towne.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Ilusb.  iv.  79  Swathe  a  tender 
yyne  in  bondes  softe  :  Ffor  bonde  to  hardde  wol  holde  it 
in  distresse.  c  1450  Chester  PL  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  52  God 
I  take  to  wittnes  That  I  doe  this  by  destresse.  1481  Cax- 
ton  Myrr.  n.  xxii.  114  Theayer  that  is  shette  fast  within, 
the  whiche  is  enclosed  in  grete  distresse.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  1.  i.  32  In  wastfull  wildernesse  ..  by  which  no  living 
wight  May  euer  pass,  but  thorough  great  distresse.  [1876 
Surrey  Provincialisms ,  Distress,  strain;  e.g.  ‘Slacken 
they  there  ropes  before  you  go,  and  then  there  won’t  be  no 
distress  on  the  [rick-]cloth ’.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh. 

1Vord-bk.,  Distress ,  strain;  stress;  application  of  force. 
‘Theer  wunnabe  no  distress  on  that  theer  ’edge  tin  [  =  till] 
after  ’arvest.’] 

+  b.  The  overpowering  pressure  of  some  adverse 
force,  as  anger,  hunger,  bad  weather;  stress  (of 
weather,  etc.).  Obs. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  187  By  destresse  of  angre  he  took 
a  staffe  for  to  smyle  the  messager.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
C  j  b,  In  grete  destresse  of  hungre.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  87  Driven  by  distresse  of  weather  about  the  partes  of 
Austria.  1588  Greene  Pa?ulosto  (1607)  43,  I  was  sayling, 
and  by  distresse  of  weather,  I  was  driuen  into  these  coasts. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  Contents  10,  Driven  westward, 
by  distress  of  weather.  Ibid.  12  Without  any  distress  of 
weather,  the  Buss  got  loose. 

2.  The  sore  pressure  or  strain  of  adversity,  trou¬ 
ble,  sickness,  pain,  or  sorrow  ;  anguish  or  affliction 
affecting  the  body,  spirit,  or  community. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  460  pc  kyng,  kat  so  defended 
hym,  as  in  such  destresse.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
JVace  (Rolls)  3472  pan  were  hey  hope  in  hard  destres. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  664  Cleopatra ,  To  egipt  is  sche 
fled  for  dred  &  for  destresse.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4997  Peyne 
and  Distresse,  Syknesse  and  Ire,  and  Malencoly  . .  Ben  of 
hir  paleys  senatours.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv. 
xx.  65  Ye  knoweth  my  comforteles  dystresse.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  V.  L.  11.  vii.  90  Ait  thou  thus  bolden’d  man  by  thy 
distres?  i6n  Bible  i  Kings  i.  29  As  the  Lord  liueth,  that 
bath  redeemed  my  soule  out  of  all  distresse.  a  1656  Bp. 
Hai  l  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  2  Being  in  great  distress  of  Con¬ 
science.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xil  613  With  sorrow  and 
hearts  distress  Wearied  I  fell  asleep.  1818  Jas.  Mill 
Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  627  The  Company’s  finances, 
always  in  distress. .  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1873) 
II.  11.  iii.  252  This  event  ..  filled  him  with  the  utmost 
distress  and  despondency.  1867  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II. 
273  There  is  great  distress  here  among  the  poor. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  A  sore  trouble,  a  misfortune 
or  calamity  that  presses  hardly ;  esp.  in  pi.  straits, 
distressing  or  strained  circumstances. 

1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.,  Rom.  viii.  (R.)}  That 
in  all  our  distresses  we  may  boldly  speake  vnto  God. 
1588  {title),  Copie  of  a  Letter  sent  out  of  England  to  Don 
Bernardin  Mendoza.  .Whereunto  are  adioyned  certaine  late 
Advertisements,  concerning  the  losses  and  distresses  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Spanish  Navie.  1605  Shaks.  Ilacb.  iv.  iii.  188. 
1659  B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  285  So  many  storms, 


that  both  men,  and  horses  felt  excessive  distresses.  1691 
Wood  Ath.  O.xon.  II.  53  His  distresses  made  him  stoop  so 
low  as  to  be  an  Abcdarian.  1783  Burke  Sp.  on  E.  India 
Bill  Wks.  IV.  129  Want  of  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
mankind.  1842  Tennyson  Dora  47  Then  distresses  came 
on  him. 

c.  Naut.  1  A  term  used  when  a  ship  requires  im¬ 
mediate  assistance  from  unlooked-for  damage  or 
danger’  (Smyth  Sailors  Word-bkf). 

1659  D.  Pei.l  Impr.  Sea  291  Firing  of  Guns,  which  is 
commonly  a  signal  of  that  ships  distress  that  fires.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  394  Any  Ship  in  distress  may  be  refreshed 
and  recruited  here.  1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World 
(1757)  320,  I  returned  to  our  ships  again,  and  made  signals 
of  distress.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jml.  Anson’s  Voy.  156  They 
fired  four  Guns  as  Signals  of  Distress.  1839  Longf.  Wreck 
of  1 1 esp.  xi,  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live  In  such 
an  angry  sea  ! 

d.  ‘  Distressed  ’  or  exhausted  condition  under 
extreme  physical  strain.  (Also  fg.) 

1861  A.  Trollope  La  Beata  I.  162  (Hoppe)  The  lady 
arrives  at  the  top  [of  the  stairs]  with  very  visible  signs  of 
‘distress’  in  wind  and  limb.  1887  H.  IX  Traill  in  Macin. 
Mag.  July  177/1  Their  patience,  which  is  already  showing 
manifest  signs  of  distress,  will  be  completely  ‘  pumped  ’  before 
long. 

II.  Laiv. 

3.  The  action  of  distraining;  the  legal  seizure 
and  detention  of  a  chattel,  originally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  thereby  constraining  the  owner  to  pay 
money  owed  by  him  or  to  make  satisfaction  for 
some  wrong  done  by  him,  or  to  do  some  other  act 
(e.g.  to  appear  in  court) ;  according  to  later  prac¬ 
tice,  in  order  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  its  sale 
(if  not  redeemed  within  a  fixed  period)  satisfaction 
may  be  obtained  of  some  debt  or  claim,  now, 
especially,  for  rent  unpaid. 

c.  1290  Beket  761  in  V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  128  On  me  nast  fiu  power 
non  swych destresse  for-to  do.  C1330  R.  Brunne Chron.{i8 10) 
186  And  neuer  fiorgh  no  destresse  suld  clayme  )?er  of  no  right  . 
1543  tr-  -Act  51  Hen.  111.(1266)  De  Dcstrictione  Scaccarii 
(Eerthelet),  And  if  he  brynge  the  tayle  of  any  shyriffe  or 
baylyffe,  of  payment  made  to  them  of  the  thyng  demaunded 
..  then  the  distresse  shal  sease.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law 
(1636)  135  Distresse  is  a  taking  of  chattels,  .found  upon  the 
same  land . .  for  satisfaction  of  arerages.  1614  Raleigh  II ist. 
World  in.  (1634)  113  The  Phocians  not  meaning  so  to  lose 
their  Rent,  made  a  distresse  by  strong  hand.  1768  Black- 
stone  Comm.  III.  6  A  distress,  .the  taking  of  a  personal 
chattel  out  of  the  possession  of  the  wrongdoer  into  the 
custody  of  the  party  injured,  to  procure  a  satisfaction  for 
the  wrong  committed.  1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams  46  The 
squire  . .  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  seizing  on  his 
remaining  property  in  the  mode  of  a  distress  for  rent. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  299  A  right  to  enter  on  the 
lands,  to  seize  the  cattle  and  other  personal  chattels  found 
there,  and  to  sell  them  for  payment  of  the  rent which  is 
called  a  distress.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  v,  I  put  in  a  good 
many  distresses  in  my  time  (continued  Mr.  Bung).^  1875 
Maine  Hist.  Inst.  ix.  250  The  branch  of  the  law  which  we 
now  call  the  Law  of  Distress. 

b.  Double ,  Grand ,  Finite,  Infinite ,  Personal , 
Real  Distress  :  see  quots. 

1641  Tcrmcs  de  la  Ley  125  Distresse  . .  is  divided  first 
into  finite  and  infinite,  finite  is  that  which  is  limited  by  Law, 
how  often  it  shall  bee  made  to  bring  the.  party  to  tryall  of 
the  action,  as  once  or  twice.  Distresse  infinite  is  without 
limitation  untill  the  party  comes,  as  against  a  Jurie  that 
refuseth  to  appeare  upon  certificate  of  assise.  1670  Blount 
Law  Diet.,  Distress  Personalis  made  by  distreimng  a  Mans 
movable  Goods  . .  Distress  Real  is  made  upon  immovable 
Goods  ..  A  Grand  Distress  is  that  which  is  made,  of  all 
the  Goods  and  Chattels  that  the  party  hath  within  the 
County.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  231  A  distress., 
that  has  no  bounds  with  regard  to  it’s  quantity,  and  may 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  until  the  stubbornness  of 
the  party  is  conquered,  is  called  a  distress  infinite.  1861 
W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Double  Distress,  Where 
arrestments  have  been  used  by  two  or  more  creditors,  in 
order  to  attach  the  funds  of  their  debtor  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  party,  such  arrestments  constitute  what  is  called 
double  distress. 

f  c.  The  right  or  power  of  distraining,  the 
seigniory  of  a  district.  Obs.  rare. 

[1292  Britton  vi.  iv.  §  12  Si  celi  garraunt  ne  soit  mie  e.n 
la  destresce  le  viscounte  de  cel  pays.  tr.  If  the  warrant  is 
not  situated  within  the  distress  (= district)  of  the  sheriff  of 
that  country.]  a  1658  Cleveland  Rustic  Rampant  Wks. 
(1687)  459  The  other  Growtnolls  of  the  Neighbourhood, 
subject  to  the  Distress,  or  Seigniory  of  Saint  Albans. 

4.  The  chattel  or  chattels  seized  by  this  process. 

[1292  Britton  i.  xxviii.  §  2  Pur  qe  bestes  et  autres  des- 

tresces  ne  soint  mie  trop  loungement  detenues  enparkez.] 
1411  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  20  Takynge  a  distresse  in  defawte 
of  payment.  1512  Act  4  Hen .  VIII,  c.  11  If  ..  no  distresse 
sufficient  there  can  be  founde.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
128  It  was  agreed  ..  that  the  distresses  taken  for  the  same 
should  be  restored,  and  if  any  were  perished  by  keping, 
then  the  Abbot  to  make  them  good.  1641  Termes  de  la 
Ley  124  Distresse  is  the  thing  which  is  taken  and  distrained 
upon  any  land  for  rent  behinde,  or  other  duty,  or  for  hurt 
done.  1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  1109  Neither  the 
Beasts  nor  any  other  Distress,  .shall  be  sold .  .within  fifteen 
days.  1886  Redman  &  Lyon  Lazo  Landlord  $  T.  (ed.  3) 
238  The  Landlord  acquires  no  property  in  the  distress,  and 
it  is  an  abuse  of  his  power  if  he  use  the  distress,  except  in 
the  case  of  milch  cows,  which  may  be  milked. 

+  b.  Old  Law  of  Scot l . :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1456  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  II,  c.  9  Item  of  gret  stalls,  .of  y° 
quhilke  yai  half  use  to  tak  y°  distress  for  the  continuacione 
of  y°  fare  The  quhilk  distresses  air  to  be  deliueryt  agane  at 
the  court  ofy^  fayr  gif  y’  persone  has  done  11a  defalt  nor 
distrubling  in  ye  fayr.  1710  Summary  View  of  Feudal 
Law  s.  v.,  Distresses  were  pledges  taken  by  the  Sheriff 


from  those  who  came  to  Fairs  for  their  good  behaviour; 
which  at  the  end  of  the  Fair  or  Mercat  were  delivered 
back,  if  no  harm  was  done. 

III.  5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  distress-gun, 
-rocket,  signals  of  a  ship  in  distress;  distress- 
sale,  a  sale  of  distrained  good  5;  distress-warrant, 
a  warrant  authorizing  a  distress. 

1823  Joanna  Baillie  Poems  199  The  drear  distress-gun 
moaning.  1826  Sydney  Smith  Memoir  (1855)  II.  272  We 
hear  nothing  here  but  of  distress  bazaars  and  the  high  price 
of  hay.  1868  Lowell  Dryden  Pr.  Wks.  1890  III.  139 
Distress-rockets  sent  up  at  intervals  from  a  ship  just  about 
to  founder.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Apr.  10/1  This  meeting 
desires  to  call  public  attention  to  the  exaction  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  tithes  by  the  distress  sale  effected  this  day.  1888 
Union  Signal  (Chicago)  5  Apr.,  The  number  of  distress 
and  dispossessory  warrants  issued.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
13  Oct.  4/3  The  boat  was  launched  one  hour  after  the 
vessel  showed  distress  flares. 

Distress  (distre's),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple . 
distressed ;  also  distrest.  [a.  AF.  deslresse-r 
(Statutes  of  Edw.  Ill)  =  OF.  destresscr ,  orig.  des- 
trecier\ — late  L.  districtidre,  f.  dislrict-us :  see 
prec.  (See  also  senses  5  and  6.)] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  to  severe  strain  or  pressure 
(physical,  financial,  or  other) ;  to  put  to  sore  straits, 
to  embarrass  ;  now  esp.  to  afflict  or  exhaust,  as 
painful  exertion  "which  puts  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  physical  powers. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  880  pay  probled  &  prong  &  prwe 
vrnbe  his  erez,  &  distresed  hym  wonder  stray t  with  strenkpe 
in  the  prece.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  102/1  To  Distresse;  vbi 
to  Stresse  [To  Stresse,  distringere ].  1530  Palsgr.  522/2, 

I  distresse,  1  put  a  thynge  to  an  utter  profe  to  trye  whether 
it  wyll  holde,  or  endure,  or  not ,jc  destraigns.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  85  To  Distresse,  distrahere.  1578  T.  Proctor  Gorg. 
Gallery ,  Pyramus  <5-  Thisbie,  Distrest  with  woodlike  rage, 
the  words  he  out  abrade.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio 
30  Seeing  his  souldiors  distressed  for  water,  he  commanded 
them  to  lande  and  refresh  themselves.  1611  Bible  2  Cor. 
iv.  8  Wee  are  troubled  on  euery  side,  yet  not  distressed 
[1881  R.  V.  straitened].  1661  Boyle  Spring  of  Aim.  iii. 
(1682)  38  Being  sufficiently  distressed  by  Avocations  of 
several  sorts.  1714  Swift  Pres.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II. 

I.  209  [The  ministry]  have  been  frequently  deserted  or  dis¬ 
tressed  upon  the  most  pressing  occasions.  1771  Goldsm. 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  228  The.  .servants  of  the  crown,  .distressed 
their  private  fortunes  to  gratify  their  sovereign.  1791  ‘  G. 
Gambado,'  Ann.  Horsem.  xii.  (1809)  113  But  Looby  [race¬ 
horse]  being  distrest  by  the  severity  of  this,  and  the  first 
heat,  was  forc’d  to  submit  to  his  adversary,  .by  half  a  neck. 
1825  Mrs.  Sherwood  Old  Times  1.  (Houlston  Tracts  I. 
No.  24.  10)  Does  he  not  often  distress  himself  in  order  to 
pay  a  good  round  sum  to  have  him  properly  instructed? 
1868  Dickens  Lett .  (1880)  II.  339  The  railway  journeys 
distress  me  greatly.  1886  Times  5  Apr.  7/2  Several  of  the 
oarsmen  were  fearfully  distressed. 

b.  transf.  andy^*. 

1721  Perry  Daggenh.  Breach  7  Sullage  . .  carry’d  out 
without  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames  . .  there  subsides  . .  and 
distresses  the  Entrance  into  the  Port.  Ibid.  20  The.. 
Inconveniences  which  distress  that  Port.  1794  Godwin 
Cal.  Williams  25,  I  have  seen.. too  many  pastoral  ditties 
distressed  in  lack  of  a  meaning. 

f  2.  a.  To  crush  in  battle,  overwhelm,  coerce, 
b.  To  harass  or  put  to  straits  in  war.  Obs. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  viii.  21  Men  ynoughe  for  to 
dystresse  bothe  hym  and  his  grete  oost.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  iv.  lxxi.  50  [He]  was  purposed  to  haue  frayed  with 
the  sayd  Maximus,  and  to  haue  distressed  hym.  Ibid.  v. 
lxxix.  57  They  than  manfully  issued  out,  &  gaue  to  ya 
Frenschmen  harde  batayll,  but  fortune  was  to  theim  fro- 
warde,  so  that  they  were  distressyd.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 

II.  1308  At  the  length  the  rebels  were  distressed,  taken  and 
executed.  1630  R.  Johnson' s  Kingd.  Commw.  245  The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  .on  the  other  side  distressing  Genoa  with  an 
Armie.  a  1656 Ussher  Ann.xi.  (1688)  259Buthe  passing  the 
River,  quickly  distressed  and  routed  them.  1709  Steele 
'Taller  No.  29  r  3  Taking  her  as  we  do  Towns  and  Castles,  by 
distressing  the  Place.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind. 
I.  xii.  1 37  The  Portugueze  large  Cannon  from  their  Walls 
disturbed  and  distrest  his  Camp.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 
I.  290  Anson,  with  a  squadron  of  ships  ..  distressed  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  western  shore  of  America. 

3.  To  constrain  by  force  or  infliction  of  suffering 
(to  do  a  thing,  into,  out  of  something). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2781,  I  am  depely  distryssyd  Jus 
dede  for  to  wirke.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind. 
I.  ii.  18  They  could  have  easily  distressed  the  Boats  Crews 
out  of  the  Woods.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  11.  Pref.  (1787)  141 
Yet  is  it  an  error  into  which  bad  men  may  naturally  be 
distressed.  1788  A.  Hamilton  Federalist  (Webster  1828), 
Men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  a  sacrifice 
of  duty.  1829  W.  Irving  Granada  I.  vi.  53  Muley  Aben 
Ilassan  . .  attempted  to  distress  it  [the  city]  into  terms,  by 
turning  the  channel  of  the  river  which  runs  by  its  walls. 

4.  To  cause  pain,  suffering,  agony,  or  anxiety  to  ; 
to  afflict,  vex,  make  miserable.  Now  chiefly  refl. 
ox  passive*,  cf.  Distressed  ppl.  a. 

1586  [see  Distressed.]  1611  Bible  2  Sam.  i.  26,  I  am 
distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Ionathan,  very  pleasant 
hast  thou  beene  vnto  me.  1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang. 
T.  1.  77  We  must  not  vexe  ourselves  . .  nor  distresse  ourselves 
with  bootlesse  problemes.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  ix. 
336  To  . .  take  all  measures  of  distressing  him.  1800  Mrs. 
Hervey  Mourtray  Fant.  III.  205  ‘  Why  ’.  .said  she,  weep¬ 
ing.. ‘why  distress  me  thus?’  1884  Forbes  in  Eng.  III. 
Mag.  Jan.  235  The  Emperor  had  asked  where  he  was  without 
a  satisfactory  answer,  whereat  honest  Bazaine  was  sore  dis¬ 
tressed.  Mod.  The  tone  of  your  letter  greatly  distresses  me. 
Do  not  distress  yourself  about  the  child,  he  is  safe. 

+  5-  To  rob  (of  baggage,  etc.)  ;  to  plunder.  Cf. 
Detruss,  Distruss.  Obs. 
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[App.  repr.  OF .•  destrousser,  perh.  confounded  with  dcs- 
troisser  =  destrt’sser.] 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aynton  iv.  116  All  they.. that 
bare  ony  vytaylles,  they  were  dystressed  by  theym  [tous 
ceulxq'portoientviuresestoientdestroussey].  Ibid.  He  was 
.  .dystressed  ofsuche  vytaylles  as  he  hadde.  1546  St.  Papers 
Hen.  VIII,  XI.  17  Our  men  distressed  almost  all  their 
victualles.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  373  [He]  set  upon 
them,  and  distressed  them  and  their  shippes  and  so  brought 
them  into  dyverse  Partes. 

6.  To  levy  a  distress  upon,  subject  to  a  distress- 
warrant  ;  =  Distrain  v.  7. 

[Quot.  1440  may  be  in  sense  1 :  in  the  later  quots.  the  vb. 
seems  to  be  a  deriv.  of  the  sb.] 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  iv.  28  Alle  lay-men,  J>at..ony 
swycn  clerk  arestyn,  or  dystressin,  or  enprisoun  wrongfully. 
1609  Skene  R eg.  Maj.  78  The  distres  (or  gudes  poynded) 
sail  remaine  in  the  possession  of  the  coinplainer,  vntil  it  be 
discussed,  quhither  he  is  lawfullie  or  vnlawfullie  distressed. 
1707  J*  Johnson  Clergym.  Vade  M.  248  Quakers,  who  are 
liable  to  be  distress’d.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815) 
14,  I  will  not  begin  at  this  time  of  day  to  distress  my 
tenants,  because  they  are  unfortunate,  and  cannot  make 
regular  payments.  1823  Black w.  Mag.  703  His  generous 
chief  distresses  him  to  the  very  blankets  on  his  bed. 

absol.  1811  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIV.  596  He.. replied  that 
the  landlord  might  distress  for  the  rent. 

Hence  Distressing  vbl.  sb. 

1599  Minsheu,  A  distressing,  aprictamiento.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  28  He  put  to  sea  a  huge  fleet.. for  the 
distressing  of  the  sea  towns.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si. 
in.  xix,  So  when  a  tyrant  raves,  his  subjects  pressing,  His 
gaining  is  their  losse,  his  treasure  their  distressing. 

Distressed  (distre’st,/^.  -e-sed),  ppl.  a.  Also 
6-9  distrest.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  1.]  Afflicted  with 
pain  or  trouble ;  sorely  troubled ;  in  sore  straits. 

1586  B.  Young  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  219  Bitter  teares, 
which  copiouslie . .  fell  from  my  distressed  eies.  1597  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lx  vii.  §  12  That  poore  distressed  woman 
commyng  vnto  Christ.  ^  1601  Cornwallyes  Disc.  Seneca 
(1631)  43  To  heare  the  distresseds  petitions.  1632  Llthgow 
Trav.  11.  51  Giving  comfort  to  our  distressed  bodies.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  ii.  32  This  distressed  ship’s  crew. 
1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  64  We  . .  compassionate 
the  distressed.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  I V.  31 1  His  distrest 
countrymen.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  vi.  (1880)  89 
Invitations  to  the  distressed  Flemish  artizans  to  come  over 
and  settle  in  England. 

b.  Of  actions  or  conditions  :  Pertaining  to  or 
showing  distress;  in  straits,  sorely  straitened. 

c  1592  Bacon  Confer.  Pleasure  (1870)  22  Consider  how 
benigne  eare  and  correspondence  she  gaue  to  the  distressed 
requestes  of  that  king.  1625-49  Declar.  of  C has.  /,  App.  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  1  The  distressed  extremities  of 
Our  dearest  Uncle  the  King  of  Denmark.  1754  Mrs. 
Delany  Eet.  to  Mrs.  Delves  16  May,  It  would  be  unkind 
in  me  to  leave  her  in  the  distrest  way  she  is  in.  1785 
J.  Trusler  Modern  Times  I.  168  Their  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tressed  situation. 

Distressedly  (distre’sedli),  adv.  ff.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.J  Xn  a  distressed  or  sorely  troubled  manner. 

1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Aug.  466  Her  poor  wandering 
brain  is  still  distressedly  labouring.  1893  McCarthy  Dic¬ 
tator  I.  178  Hamilton  began  distressedly.  1894  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  Cl.  199  Emma  is  distressedly  silent. 

Distre’ssedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  distressed;  distress. 

1592  Wyrley.4  rmorie  154  For  fellowes  many  in  distressed- 
nes  Is  to  the  greeuance  much  releasment.  1617  Hieron 
Wks.  II.  380  Those  extraordinary  fits  of  distressednesse, 
with  which  God  is  pleased  to  exercise  some  of  His.  1625 
Sanderson  Serm.  I.  133  Compassion  to  the  poverty  or 
distressedness  of  any. 

Distre*sser.  [f.  Distress  v.  +  -erU]  One 
who  distresses. 

1617  Ainsworth  Annot.  Ps.  xxiii.  5  Thou  fournishest  before 
me,  a  table,  in  presence  of  my  distressers.  —  Annot.  Pentat. 
Gen.  xiv.  20  Enemies  or  Distressers. 

Distressful,  a.  [f.  Distress  sb.  +  -ful.]  Full 
of  or  attended  with  distress.  (A  literary  and  chielly 
poetical  word  ;  not  colloquial.) 

1.  Fraught  with,  causing,  or  involving  distress  ; 
distressing ;  painful. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI ,  v.  iv.  126  To  ease  your  Countrie 
of  distressefull  Warre.  1604  —  Oth.  1.  iii.  157  Of  some 
distressefull  stroke  That  my  youth  suffer’d.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  78  r  5  What  is  above  all  distressful  and 
alarming,  the  final  sentence.  1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic 
Reg.  II.  207  Night,  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  crowded  ice, 
must  probably  produce  as  high  a  degree  of  horror  in  the 
mind  of  the  navigator,  who  is.  .subjected  to  their  distressful 
influence,  as  any.  i860  J.  P.  Kennedy  Horse  Shoe  R.  xix. 
228  Subjects  of  distressful  uncertainty. 

+  b.  Attended  with  distress,  gained  by  severe 
toil.  Obs.  rare. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  iv.  i.  287  Who  with  a  body  fill’d, 
and  vacant  mind,  Gets  him  to  rest,  cram’d  with  distressefull 
bread. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  state,  etc.:  Full  of 
distress ;  marked  by  or  indicating  distress  or  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  in  great  distress,  sorely  distressed. 

i6ox  Munday,  etc.  Downfall  Earl  of  Huntington  I.  iv  b, 
Looke  if  you  see  not  a  distresseful  man,  That  to  himselfe 
intendeth  violence.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xvn.  293  Wide 
The  field  re-echo’d  the  distressful  sound.  1781  Cowper 
Conversation  116  Fix  on  the  waistcoat  a  distressful  stare. 
x868  Browning  Ring  Bk.  ix.  969  At  a  safe  distance,  both 
distressful  watch.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  June  873  The  most 
distressful  districts  lie  in  the  west. 

Distressfully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  A]  in 
a  distressful  manner ;  in  sore  distress ;  distressedly. 

x593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  44  Distressefully  am  I 
diuided  from  thee.  x6n  Cotgk.,  Miserablement,  miserably, 


wretchedly  ..  distressefully.  1775  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  17  June,  I  am  distressfully  and  frightfully  c!».af.  1879 
G.  Meredith  Egoist  III.  xiii.  284  Laetitia  distressfully 
scribbled  a  line,  .to  deliver  to  him. 

Distre  ssfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  distressful ;  painfulness. 

1890  Sat.  Rev.  23  Aug.  242/1  We  cannot  but  smile  a  little 
at  the  vehemence  of  the  actions  . .  at  the  truly  English 
distressfulness  of  the  manner  of  taking  amusement. 

Distressing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Distress  v.  + 
-1NG-  2.]  That  distresses  or  causes  distress ;  seethe 
verb. 

c  1586  C’tess  Pembroke/^.  lx.  vi,  Against  distressing  foes 
Let  us  thy  succour  finde.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (L.),  Under 
these  distressing  circumstances  what  could  I  do  ?  a  1859 
Macaulay//AL  Eng.  (1861)  V.  228  The  heat  of  a  distressing 
midsummer  day. 

Distressingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  distressing  manner  ;  distressfully,  painfully. 

1786  Miss  Clayton  in  Mrs.  Delany  s  Corr.  Ser.  n.  III. 
41 1  It  was  serious,  but  not  distressingly  so.  1865  Living¬ 
stone  Zambesi  xx.  408  Our  progress  up  was  distressingly 
slow.  1870  Proctor  Other  Worlds  vii.  170  Prolonged  and 
bitter  frosts,  contrasting  so  distressingly  with  the  imagined 
geniality  of  his  summer  weather. 

Distrest,  var.  distressed ,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Dis¬ 
tress  v . 

Distreyne,  obs.  form  of  Distrain  v. 

+  Distri  bue,  v .  Obs.  [a.  F.  dislribue-r,  ad. 
L.  distribu-ere  to  Distribute.]  =  Distribute. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  70  b,  Only  for  to  haue  distribued 
this  so  noble  a  londe.  1483  —  Cato  E  ij  b,  I  counceyl  the. . 
that  thou  ne  gyue  ne  distrybue  thy  goodes  to  thy  children. 

Distribuend.  [ad.  L.  distribiiend-um,  neut. 
of  distribuend-us  ‘  to  be  distributed  ’,  gerundive  of 
distribute. ]  That  which  is  to  be  distributed. 

1874  Sidgwick  Meth.  Ethics  xi.  330  The  social  distribuend 
includes  not  merely  the  means  of  obtaining  pleasurable 
passive  feelings. 

Distribulance,  var.  Distroublance.  Obs. 
Distributable  (distrrbi^tab’l),  a.  Also  7 
-ible.  [f.  Distribute  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  distributed ;  see  the  verb. 

1654  Z.  Coke  Logick  (1657)  10  Words  . .  significative  . .  of 
the  parts  of  the  whole  distributive.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  II ist. 
xi.  vii.  §  99  The  money  gathered  at  the  offertory,  distribut¬ 
able  by  the  English  Liturgy  to  the  poor  alone.  1823  J.  Bad- 
cock  Dom.  Amusem.  161  Imparting  the  full  amount  of  the 
distributable  carbon  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
1827  Whately  Logic  i.  §  5  note,  lie  might  have  said  that  in 
such  a  proposition  as  the  above  the  predicate  is  distributable, 
but  not  that  it  is  actually  distributed. 

Distributary  (distrrbiwtari),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
L.  ppl.  stem  distribut-  (see  Distribute  vi)  +  -ary.] 

A.  adj.  I- 1.  Distinct,  several.  Obs. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.,  For  howe 
many  distributary  intencyons  were  they  created  ? 

2.  Distributive ;  ‘  that  distributes,  or  is  distri¬ 
buted  ’  (Worcester). 

1846  Worcester  cites  Williams. 

B.  sb.  Something  whose  function  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  ;  applied  to  branch  canals  distributing  water 
from  a  main  one.  (Cf.  tributary .) 

1886  J.  T.  Wheeler  India,  under  Brit.  Rule  175  The 
Ganges  canal.,  runs  along  the  Doab  ..  throwing  out  dis¬ 
tributaries  at  intervals.  1891  Cornh.  Mag.  May  553  The 
great  canal,  of  which  the  small  channel,  .was  a  distributary. 

+  Distribute,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  Also  -ut. 
[ad.  L.  distribiit-us,  pa.  pple.  of  distributive  :  see 
next.]  Distributed  (of  which  it  was  prob.  at  length 
regarded  as  a  contracted  form). 

1434  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  99  To  be  distribute  among  pore- 
folk.  1538  Starkey  England  II.  ii.  183  By  them  al  byschop- 
rykys  and  al  hye  offyee  of  dygnyte  schold  be  dystrybut. 
1552  Abf.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1S84)  98  To  be  distrubit  [?  dis¬ 
tribut]  to  thaim  self.  1562  Wills  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835) 
203  Sex  pounds  thirteyne  shillings  forpence  to  be  distribute 
emongst  ye  poore  of  the  parishe. 

Distribute  (distri’bittt),  v.  Also  5-8  des-,  6 
dys- ;  5-6  pa.  t.  and  pple.  distribut.  [f.  L.  dis¬ 
tribut-  ppl.  stem  of  distribuere,  f.  DlS-  1,  in  various 
directions  +  tribuere  to  assign,  grant,  deliver.] 

1.  trans.  To  deal  out  or  bestow  in  portions  or 
shares  among  a  number  of  recipients ;  to  allot  or 
apportion  as  his  share  to  each  person  of  a  number. 

1460  Cafgrave  Chron.  32  Josue.  .disposed  and  distribut 
the  lond  of  behest  to  the  puple.  1485  Caxton  Ckas.  Gt. 
176  There  he  abode  thre  dayes  in  departyng  &  destrybut- 
yng  the  goodes.  1574  tr.  Littleton  s  Tenures  30  a,  To 
distribut  in  almes  to  an  hundred  poore  men  an  hundred 
pence.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iv.  20  As  much  [beating] 
as  one  sound  Cudgell  of  foure  foote  . .  could  distribute,  I 
made  no  spare  Sir.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I. 
60  Happiness  and  misery.. may  sometimes  be  distributed 
by  way  of  mere  discipline.  1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  37  Pray 
distribute  my  kindest  regards  amongst  all  friends.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  546  The  doctrine  generally 
received,  .was  that  it  was  shameful  to  receive  bribes,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  to  distribute  them. 

absol.  1526-34  Tindale  i  Cor.  vii.  17  But  even  as  God 
hath  distributed  to  every  man  ..  so  let  him  walke.  1611 
Bible  Rom.  xii.  13  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  Saints. 

■fb.  To  dispense,  administer  (justice,  etc.).  Obs. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  in.  iii.  99  Not  in  the  presence  of  dreaded 
Justice,  but  on  the  Ministers  That  doth  distribute  it.  1698 
Fkoger  Voy.  125  The  Power  of  distributing  Justice  is 
vested  in  him.  1746  Jortin  Chr.  Relig.  iii.  (R.),  He  will 
distribute  rewards  and  punishments  to  all,  proportionably 
to  their  behaviour  in  the  days  of  their  mortality. 


2.  To  spread  or  disperse  abroad  through  a  whole 
space  or  over  a  whole  surface ;  properly,  so  that 
each  part  of  the  space  or  surface  receives  a  por¬ 
tion  ;  less  definitely,  to  spread  generally,  scatter. 
(In  pass,  often  with  reference  merely  to  situation, 
with  no  idea  of  motion  :  cf.  diffused,  dispersed.) 

CX511  i st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Aib.)  lntrod.  33/1  They  shall 
be  dystributed  or  parted  thorough  all  the  world.  1615 
J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  229  A  Spend-thrift . .  will  promise 
much  and  meane  nothing  :  for  he  distributes  his  words  as 
commonly  as  Printers.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  109 
Those  that  are  of  a  soft  substance,  are  easily  digested,  and 
distributed.  1736  Nature  Display  d  III.  431  This  subtle 
and  active  Element  [fire]  is  distributed  in  great  Abundance 
all  round  the  Earth.  1875  Ore's  Diet.  Arts  III.  657 
(Printing  Machine)  The  mechanism  for  supplying  the  ink, 
and  distributing  it  over  the  form.  1889  A.  R.  Wallace 
Darwinism  340  Mammalia  may  be  said  to  be  universally 
distributed  over  the  globe.  1890  Worm  ell  Electr.  in 
Sent.  Man  49  On  [non-spherical]  shapes  electricity  is  not 
uniformly  distributed. 

b.  Said  of  the  ramification  of  vessels,  pipes,  etc. 
1659  Vulg.  Errors  Censured  32  Nerves  . .  divided  into  . . 
Filaments,  distributed  after  a  most  exact  order  throughout 
the  whole  Body.  1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Obs.  20  The 
vessels  are  distributed  in  their  usual  arborescent  manner. 
1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract .  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  15  Water  should 
be  distributed  not  only  to  every  house,  but  to  every  floor. 

3.  To  divide  (a  whole  or  collective  body)  into 
parts  having  distinct  characters  or  functions ;  to 
divide  and  arrange. 

1553  Eden  Treat .  Ncwe  Ind.  (Arb.)  25  He  hath  in  his 
courte  tvvelue  thousand  horsemen,  whiche.  .distribute  their 
wayting  dayes  after  this  order.  1611  Bible  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
18  The  Leuites,  whom  Dauid  had  distributed  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  to  offer  the  burnt  offrings  of  the  Lord.  1643 
5  Years  Jas.  I  in  Select.  Ilarl.  Misc.  (1793)  311,  I  will 
break  and  distribute  the  proofs.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps. 
civ.  8  Paraphr.  51 1  The  earth  [being]  distributed  into 
mountains  and  valleys.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  i.  13 
The  Law  of  Moses  is  usually  distributed  into  these  three 
parts :  1  The  Moral,  2  The  Ceremonial,  and  3  The  Judicial. 
1776  Gibbon  Decl.  §  F.  i,  That  great  peninsula  [Spain]., 
was  distributed  by  Augustus  into  three  provinces.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  294  The  Life  Guards  . .  were  then 
distributed  into  three  troops. 

4.  To  divide  and  place  in  classes,  or  other  divi¬ 
sions  ;  to  classify. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  22  These  we  have  dis¬ 
tributed  into  the  three  following  Classes.  1725  Watts  Logic 
1.  vi.  §  10  A  Politician  distributes  Mankind  according  to  their 
civil  Characters,  into  the  Rulers  and  the  Ruled.  Ibid.  11. 
ii.  §  7  Propositions,  .are  distributed  into  true  and  false. 
1857  Henfrey  Elcm .  Course  Bot.  11.  ii.  §  386  By  the 
Linnean  plan,  the  Flowering  plants  of  Britain,  .are.  .dis¬ 
tributed  into  22  well-marked  classes. 

t  b.  Arith .  =  Divide.  Obs. 

1593  Fale  Dialling  27  b,  The  product  9101921907  I  dis¬ 
tribute  by  the  whole  Sine  :  and  the  quotient  91019  giveth 
an  ark  65.'*.  32. n>,  the  Elevation  of  the  Meridian.  1709-29 
V.  Mandey  Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  16  To  Divide  one  Number 
by  another,  or  to  Distribute  one  into  another. 

5.  To  separate  and  allocate  to  distinct  places  or 
compartments,  spec,  in  Printing.  To  remove  (type 
that  has  been  4 composed’  or  set  up)  from  the 
forme,  and  return  each  letter  into  its  proper  box 
or  compartment  in  the  case.  Also  absol. 

1615  [See  sense  2.] 

1683  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  207  The  compositer  seeks 
..for  a  riglet,  a  little  longer  than  the  line  of  the  page  he 
is  to  destribute,  or  else  he  cuts  a  riglet  to  that  length  (this 
riglet  is  called  a  destributing  stick).  1736  Nature  Dis¬ 
play'd  III.  364  The  Types  ..  being  again  distributed  into 
their  Boxes,  serve  to  do  the  same  Office  to  several  others. 
1808  Post-Off.  Law  with  Instruct.  (U.  S.),  Distributing 
offices,  where  the  postmasters  open  the  mails  addressed 
Northern,  Southern  etc.,  and  distribute  the  letters  into 
proper  mails.  1888  J.  Southward  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
701  ( Typography )  The  operation  of  distributing  the  types 
is  the  converse  of  that  of  composing  :  it  is  de-composing 
the  forme  and  returning  the  several  letters  to  their  proper 
boxes,  in  the  case.  1891  Athenxuni  24  Oct.  558/1  The 
work  is  ..  published  in  a  limited  edition,  and  the  type  has 
been  distributed.  Mod .  A  compositor  who  distributes 
rapidly. 

6.  Logic.  To  employ  (a  term)  in  its  full  exten¬ 
sion,  so  that  it  includes  every  individual  of  the 
class.  See  Distribution  4  b. 

[1692  Aldrich  Artis  Logicx  Rud.  iii.  §  3.  5  Quare  medium 
in  praemissis  semel  ad  minimum  distribui  debet.  —  §  3.  12 
Distribuas  medium ;  nec  quartus  terminus  adsit.]  1827 
Whately  Logic  ii.  111.  §  2  The  middle  term,  .must  be  dis¬ 
tributed  once,  at  least,  in  the  premises.  1847  De  Morgan 
Formal  Logic  vii.  137.  1849  M ansel  Aldrich's  Logicx  59 

To  say  [as  Aristotle  does]  that  the  major  premise  in  fig.  1 
must  be  universal,  or  one  premise  in  fig.  2  negative,  is 
equivalent  to  a  rule  for  distributing  the  middle  term.  1849 
Abf.  Thomson  Laws  of  Thought  (i860)  §  77.  130.  1864 

Bowen  Logic  vii.  181.  1887  Fowler  Elcm.  Deduct.  Logic 

iv.  (ed.  9)  34  All  universal  propositions  distribute  their 
subject,  whereas  particular  propositions  do  not.  All  negative 
propositions  distribute  their  predicate,  whereas  affirmative 
propositions  do  not. 

7.  Grammar.  To  make  distributive  (in  sense). 

1876  Mason  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  §  173b,  In  ‘they  loved 
each  other’,  eaeh  is  in  the  nominative  case,  in  the  attribu¬ 
tive  relation  to  they,  which  it  distributes  in  sense. 

Hence  Distributed,  Distri  buting  ppl.  adjs. ; 
Distributedly  adv.  Distributed  term ,  middle 
(see  sense  6  above). 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  vi.  (1851)  123  That  beneficent  and 
ever  distributing  office  of  Deacons.  [1692  Aldrich  Art. 
Log.  Rud.  iii.  §  3.  4  Medium  non  distributum  est  anceps.] 
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1826  G.  S.  Fader  Difficulties  of  Romanism  1.  iv.  (1853)  114 
Adoration  paid  to  the  elements  after  consecration,  on 
the  avowed  ground,  that  those  elements,  jointly  and 
severally’,  unitedly  and  distributedly,  have  now  become  the 
Supreme  Being  himself.  1827  Whately  Logic  i.  §  5  A  term  is 
said  to  be  ‘  distributed’  when  it  is  taken  universally',  so  as  to 
stand  for  everything  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to.  1844 
Ibid.  ii.  111.  §  2  Then  the  conclusion  . .  would  have  its 

redicate — the  Major  term— distributed,  which  was  undistri- 

uted  in  the  premiss.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.,  To  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  inherent  in  distributed  workshops. 

Distributee*.  Law.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ee.]  A 
person  to  whom  a  share  falls  in  the  distribution  of 
the  estate  of  an  intestate. 

1870  Pinkerton  Guide  45  Where  an  Administrator  has 
money  belonging  to  a  distributee,  whose  residence  is  known, 
it  is  his  duty  to  give  notice  of  his  readiness  to  pay  it  over. 
189X  R.  Linn  in  N.  &  Q.  3  Oct.  269  An  Act  of  Congress 
was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  distributees  of  Col.  Linn. 

Distributer :  see  Distributor. 
Distributible,  obs.  form  of  Distributable. 
Distributing,  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  *.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Distribute  ;  distribution. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  25  To  be  discreet  in  the  distributing 
of  them  to  some  Carpenters.  1663  Roy.  Proclam.  25  May  in 
Pari.  Rep.  Seer.  Comm.  (1844)  No.  582.  89  The  conveying 
of  letters,  or  the  distributing  of  the  same.  1888  J.  South¬ 
ward  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII I.  701  ( Typography )  There  is 
hardly  any  operation  which  so  strikes  a  spectator  as  dis¬ 
tributing,  for  a  competent  distributor  literally  showers  the 
types  into  their  receptacles. 

b.  at t rib. 

1683  Distributing  stick  [see  Distribute  v.  5].  1808 

Distributing  office  [ibid.].  1842  Specif.  Clay  y  Rosen¬ 
borgs  Patent  No.  9300.  2  The  arranging  or  distributing 
machine.  1853  Specif.  MitcheVs  Patent  No.  1287.  5 
The  types  are  to  be  taken  in  rows  from  the  distribut¬ 
ing  machine.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Aleck.  I.  710/2  The 
least  that  a  distributing-reservoir  should  hold  is  half 
the  daily  demand.  Ibid.,  D istributmg-roller  (Printing), 
a  roller  on  the  edge  of  an  inking-table  for  distributing  ink 
to  the  printing-roller.  1884  Pall  Alall  G.  17  Oct.  1/2 
Goods  ..  from  that  distributing  centre  [Hong  Kong] 
are  sent  off  to  almost  every  market  in  China.  1888  J. 
Southward  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII I.  701  ( Typography )  Dis¬ 
tributing  machines,  .in  which  the  distributing  is  to  a  certain 
extent  done  automatically.  1891  ‘  Lightning’  Gloss.  Elect r. 
Terms ,  Distributing  Boa?'ds ,  large  blocks  of  paraffined 
wood,  slate  or  similarly  insulating  material  upon  which  are 
mounted  the  various  switches,  fuses,  &c.,  connected  with 
main  or  branch  wires. 

Distribution  (distribiw’Jan).  [a.  F.  distribu¬ 
tion ,  earlier  -cion  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ail.  L. 
distribution-cut ,  n.  of  action  f.  distribute  to  Dis¬ 
tribute.]  The  action  of  distributing. 

1.  The  action  of  dividing  and  dealing  out  or  be¬ 
stowing  in  portions  among  a  number  of  recipients ; 
apportionment,  allotment. 

1382  Wyclif  Ileb.  ii.  4  God  vvitnessynge  by  sygnes,  won- 
tlris..and  distribucions  [1388  departyngis]  of  the  Hooly 
Gost.  1413  Pilgr.  Smote  (Caxton  1483I  iv.  xxxiv.  82  They 
taken  hede  of  alle  mak^ige  suche  distribucions,  so  that 
eueriche  haue  that  hym  oweth.  1538  Starkey  England  11. 
ii.  183  The  inequalyte  of  dystrybutyon  of  the  commyn 
oflfyceys.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  v.  §  8  Joseph  . . 
made  a  new  distribution  of  the  whole  Land.  1729  Butler 
Serin.  Wks.  1874  U*  36  All  shall  he  set  right  at  the  final 
distribution  of  things.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxix.  198  The 
crown  . .  will  lose  nothing  in  this  new  distribution  of  power. 
1894  Titnes  21  Dec.  11/5  The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
and  certificates  to  the  pupils. 

b.  Pol.  Peon,  (a)  The  dispersal  among  con¬ 
sumers  of  commodities  produced  :  this  being,  as 
opposed  to  production,  the  business  of  commerce. 

( b )  The  division  of  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
industry  of  any  society  among  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  as  in  *  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  fruits 
of  industry  ’. 

1848  65  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  Contents  1.  ii.  §  6  Labour  em¬ 
ployed  in  _  the  transport  and  distribution  of  the  produce. 
Ibid.  Prelim.  Remarks  (1872)  12/2  The  diversities  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  are  still  greater  than  in  the  produc¬ 
tion.  1  bid.  14/2  The  laws  of  Production  and  Distribution 
. .  are  the  subject  of  the  following  treatise.  Ibid.  u.  i.  §  3 
A  system  of  community  of  property  and  equal  distribution 
of  the  produce.  Mod.  1  y  the  system  of  middlemen  which 
now  prevails  the  cost  of  distribution  is  disproportionately 
great  compared  with  that  of  production. 

2.  The  action  of  spreading  abroad  or  dispersing 
to  or  over  every  part  of  a  space  or  area ;  the  con¬ 
dition  or  mode  of  being  so  dispersed  or  located  all 
over  an  area ;  sometimes  without  implying  actual 
dispersal  from  a  centre. 

t  In  older  Physiology  (esp.  before  the  discovery  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood!,  applied  to  the  dispersal  of  the  as¬ 
similated  food  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

*589  Puttenham  Eng,  Pocsie  111.  xxv.  (Arb.)  309  Helping 
the  naturall  concoction,  retention,  distribution,  expulsion, 
and  other  vertues,  in  a  weake  and  vnhealthie  bodie.  1620 
Vennek  Via  Recta  v.  90  It  is  ..  hard  of  concoction,  and  of 
very  slow  distribution.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.s.v.,  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  food  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
is  one  of  the  wonders  in  nature,  i860  Tyndall  Clac.  1. 
jit.  31  This  distribution  of  temperature  must  . .  have  some 
influence  on  the  shape  of  tile  [hail]  stone.  1875  lire's  Diet. 
Arts  III.  657  ( Printing-machine )  There  are  three  or  four 
small  rollers  of  distribution  . .  by  [a]  compound  movement 
they  are  enabled  . .  to  effect  a  perfect  distribution  of  the 
ink  along  the  table.  1877  Huxley  Auat.  Invert.  19  Certain 
areas  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  inhabited  by  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  which  are  not  found  elsewhere  . .  Such 
areas  are  termed  Provinces  0/ Distribution.  1885  David¬ 


son  Logic  of  Definition  x.  296  This  Order  . .  has  such  and 
such  a  geographical  distribution.  1889  A.  R.  Wallace 
Darwinism  340  How  animals  and  plants  have  acquired 
their  present  peculiarities  of  distribution. 

3.  The  orderly  dividing  of  a  mass  or  collective 
body  into  parts  with  distinctive  characters  or  func¬ 
tions  ;  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  parts  into 
which  any  whole  is  divided;  division  and  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  classification. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  vi.  §  5  (1873)  45  So  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  days  we  see  the  day  wherein  God  did  rest  and 
contemplate  his  own  works,  was  blessed.  1668  Hale  Pref. 
to  Rolle's  Abridgni.  6  The  Common-Law  . .  wants  method, 
order,  and  apt  distributions.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond’s 
Gardening  201  Care  should  be  taken  in  this  Distribution, 
that  the  Fountains  he  disposed  in  such  manner,  that  they 
may  be  seen  almost  all  at  a  time.  1790  Burke  Er.  Rev. 
Pref.  4  A  commodious  division  and  distribution  of  his 
matter.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  96  The  distribution  of  land  into  parishes. 

b.  concr.  A  division. 

1829  Southey  O.  Newman  vil,  Omitting  The  minor  dis¬ 
tributions  (which  are  many  And  barbarous  all)  suffice  it  to 
name  these,  .the  Pequods  first ;  The  Narhagansets  [etc.]. 

4.  Logic,  f  a.  In  the  earlier  English  writers  used 
for  what  is  now  called  Division,  i.e.  the  logical 
division  of  a  genus  (a  logical  whole)  into  the 
several  species  included  under  it ;  less  properly, 
the  partition  of  a  whole  into  the  integral  or  con¬ 
stituent  parts  contained  in  it.  Obs. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawlers  Log.  i.  xiii.  56  b,  A  distribution  is 
when  the  whole  is  distributed  into  his  partes.  1628  T. 
Spencer  Logick  143  When  we  say,  a  man  hath  two  parts, 
soule  and  bodie :  Living  Creatures  are  reasonable,  and  vn- 
reasonable,  then  we  make  a  distribution.  1698  Norris 
Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  194  Then  he  would  have  given  us 
a  full  distribution  of  Immorality,  to  which  all  the  instances 
of  it  might  be  reduced.  1725  Watts  Logic  1.  vi.  §  10  The 
word  distribution  is  most  properly  used,  when  we  distin¬ 
guish  an  universal  whole  into  several  kinds  of  species. 

b.  More  recently,  after  Scholastic  usage  of  Latin 
distribuerc ,  distributio  :  The  application  of  a  term 
to  each  and  all  of  the  several  individual  instances 
included  in  its  denotation  or  extension;  the  accep¬ 
tation  of  a  term  in  a  general  sense  including  every 
individual  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

Said  of  a  term  qualified  explicitly  or  implicitly  by  such 
marks  of  universality  ( signa  70  rivers  alia)  as  all,  each,  every, 
any,  etc.  ;  the  one  simple  common  term  being  treated  as 
‘distributed’  over  all  its  significates ;  e.  g.  in  every  man, 
the  term  man  is  spread  out  over,  or  dispersed  among,  this, 
that,  and  every  other  individual  man. 

This  use  of  distributio  (which  turns  on  the  question  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Plato,  Par/u.  130  seqq.),  first  appears  in  the 
Schoolmen  of  the  13th  cent.,  as  Shyreswod,  and  especially 
Petrus  Hispanus  (1226-12 77),  of  whose  Summulee  the  7th 
chapter  deals  with  the  properties  of  terms,  including  Dis¬ 
tribution,  as  an  appendix  to  the  exposition  of  the  Organon, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  solution  of  sophisms. 
The  term  apparently  came  into  English  logic  through  the 
medium  of  Aldrich:  see  Distribute  v.  6. 

(The  speculation  in  Latham’s  Johnson  s.  v.  Distributed  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  ignores  the  history  of  the  word.) 

[c  1250  Petrus  Hisp.  Summulx  vii.  5.  1  Distributio  est 
multiplicatio  termini  communis  per  signum  universale  facta, 
ut  cum  dicitur  ‘  omnis  homo’,  iste  terminus  ‘homo’  dis- 
tribuitur  sive  confunditur  pro  quolibet  suo  inferiori.]  1827 
Whately  Logic  i.  §  5  1  All  food  ’,  or  every  kind  of  food,  are 
expressions  which  imply  the  distribution  of  the  term  ‘  food 
‘  some  food  '  would  imply  its  non-distribution.  1849  Mansel 
Aldrich's  Logics  iii.  §  3.  4  note,  Distribution  is  not  an 
Aristotelian  term.  It  forms  part  of  what  the  Schoolmen 
call  parva  logicalia  ;  a  kind  of  appendix  to  analyses  of  the 
Organon ;  containing  matters,  some  evolved  from  . .  Aris¬ 
totle,  others  complete  innovations  . .  The  syllogistic  rules 
concerning  distribution  are  of  course  implied  in  Aristotle’s 
account  of  each  figure,  though  not  enumerated  separately, 
as  common  to  all.  1864  Bowen  Logic  v.  126  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Subject  depends  upon  the  Quantity  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment.  1887  Fowler  Elcm.  Deduct.  Logic  (ed.  9)  iv.  34  The 
distribution  or  non-distribution  of  an  attributive,  as  ‘  human 
‘  red  ",  etc.,  follows  that  of  the  corresponding  common  term, 
‘human  being",  ‘red  thing",  etc. 

5.  Rhet.  (See  quots.) 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1567)  95  a,  It  is  also  called  a  dis¬ 
tribution,  when  we  deuide  the  whole  into  seuerall  partes, 
and  sai6  we  haue  fower  pointes,  wherof  we  purpose  to 
speake,  comprehending  our  whole  talke  within  compasse  of 
the  same.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Distribution,  in 
rhetoric,  is  a  kind  of  description ;  or  a  figure  whereby  an 
orderly  division  and  enumeration  is  made  of  the  principal 
qualities  of  a  subject. 

6.  Arch.  The  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of 
a  building,  esp.  of  the  interior  divisions  or  apart¬ 
ments.  (Cf.  Disposition  i  d.) 

[1624  Wotton  Archit.  120  Distributio  is  that  vsefull 
Casting  of  all  Roomes  for  Office,  Entertainement,  or  Plea¬ 
sure,  which  I  haue  handled  before.]  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Distribution  of  the  plan,  denotes  the  dividing,  and 
dispensing  the  several  parts,  and  members,  which  compose 
the  plan  of  a  building.  1876  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit.  §  2489 
Distribution  and  disposition  are  the  first  objects  that  should 
engage  the  architect’s  attention,  even  of  him  whose  great 
aim  is  to  strike  the  attention  by  ornament,  which  can  never 
please  unless  its  source  can  be  traced  to  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  and  economical  distribution  of  the  leading  parts. 

7.  Printing.  The  action  or  process  of  distributing 
type  :  see  Distribute  v.  5. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.)  Distribution ,  in  printing,  the 
taking  a  form  asunder,  separating  the  letters,  and  disposing 
them  in  the  cases  again,  each  in  its  proper  cell.  1875  U re's 
Diet.  Arts  III.  651  Distribution  is  performed  four  times 
faster  than  composition. 


8.  Steam-engine.  ‘  The  steps  or  operations  by 
which  steam  is  supplied  to  and  withdrawn  from 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston ;  viz.,  ad¬ 
mission,  suppression  or  cutting  off,  release  or  ex¬ 
haust,  and  compression  of  exhaust  steam  prior  to 
the  next  admission’  (Webster  1864). 

Distributional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  distribution,  esp.  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  or  plants. 

1864  Huxley  Led.  Compar.  Aunt.  i.  2  The  student  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  . .  would  . .  dispose 
the  contents  of  a  Zoological  Museum  in  a  totally  different 
manner :  basing  his  classification  not  upon  organs,  but  on 
distributional  assemblages.  1880  A  R.  Wallace  1st.  Life 
11.  xix.  399  The  mode  of  solving  distributional  problems. 

t  Distribu'tioner.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  -2 .] 
One  who  makes  distribution  ;  a  distributor. 

1650  Elderfield  Tythcs  34  The  only,  .distributioner  that 
hath  both  given  and  setled  several  men  in  their  several 
proprieties.  Ibid.  43  Distributioners  of  property. 

Distribu'tionist.  rare.  [I-  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  advocates  a  system  of  distribution. 

1836  Dickens  S/c.  Boz  (1837)  1.  69  The  distribution's 
trembled,  for  their  popularity  was  at  stake. 

Bistributival  (distrubi^torval),  a.  Gram .  [f. 
Distributive  +  -al  :  cf.  adjectival .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  distributive. 

1868  Key  Philol.  Ess.  4  In  the  passages  . .  referred  to, 
the  distributival  sense  [of  av a]  seems  to  prevail. 

Distributive  (distrrbi/7liv\  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
distributif \  - ive ,  ad.  L.  distributiv-us  (Priscian)  ap¬ 
portioning^.  distribute ppl.  stem:  see  Distribute.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  distributing  ;  charac¬ 
terized  by  dispensing,  bestowing,  or  dealing  out, 
in  portions ;  given  to  or  engaged  in  distribution. 

Distributive  finding  of  the  issue  :  a  finding  by  a  jury 
which  is  in  part  for  plaintiff  and  in  part  for  defendant 
(Wharton  Law  Lexicon'). 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  85  Wolde  . .  God  that  every  harde 
covetouse  hert  were  of  suche  largesse  and  distributif  of 
here  meveable  good  and  tresoure  to  the  comon  wele.  1732 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  111.  §  14  To  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
belief  of.  .a  distributive  Providence.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  IX. 
323  A  ready  ‘  Shelty  ’  stands  in  waiting  by,  Around  the  board 
distributive  to  fly.  1837  Carlyle  AV.  Rc7>.  III.  in.  i.  (1872)  100 
The  distributive  Citoyennes  are  of  violent  speech  and  gesture. 

2.  Characterized  by  distributing  or  diffusing  itself ; 
having  a  tendency  to  diffusion. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxxvi.  132  Wisdom  and 
Science  are  worth  nothing,  unless  they  be  distributive,  and 
declare  themselves  to  the  world.  Wealth  in  a  Misers  hand 
is  useless.  1873  B*  Stewart  Conserv.  Force  iv.  106  If  we 
reflect  that  heat  is  essentially  distributive  in  its  nature. 

3.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  arising  from,  distribution. 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farmc  363  The  distri- 

butiue  vertue  of  the  Trees  being  occupied  about  many, 
must  needs  haue  the  lesse  for  euerie  one,  whereas  when  it 
hath  but  a  few  to  feed,  it  dealeth  the  more  bountifully. 
1771  Contemplative  Man  l.  60  All  the  Sisters  agreed., 
that  Mrs.  Barnes’s  distributive  Share  of  her  Father’s  Effects 
should  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Crab.  1813  G.  Edwards  Aleas . 
True  Pol.  13  A  Local  Agency  appropriated  to  each  dis¬ 
tributive  circle  of  the  Kingdom.  1879  Daily  News  16  Apr. 
3/6  To  use  . .  the  profits  derived  from  the  distributive 
business  on  manufacturing  industry. 

b.  Distributive  justice,  one  of  the  two  divisions 
of  Justice,  according  to  Aristotle  (the  other  being 
Commutative)  ;  that  which  consists  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  something  in  shares  proportionate  to  the 
deserts  of  each  among  the  several  parties. 

[The  old  Latin  version  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  c  1250  renders 
Sicu'tTxrjTiKor'  SiKaiou  by  distributivnm  jus  turn  ;  Aquinas, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  text,  has  distributiva  justitia.\ 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  iii.  i,  Justice  ..  is  ..  described  in  two 
kyndes  or  spices.  The  one  is  named  iustyce  distributiue, 
which  is  in  distribution  of  honour,  money,  benefite,  or 
other  thinge  semblable  . .  Justice  distributiue  hathe  regarde 
to  the  persone.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddo/i's  Answ.  Osor.  192 
Neither  doth  God  therfore  offend  in  Justice  distributive, 
if  he  have  mercy  on  whom  hee  will  have  mercy  :  or  if  hee 
doe  harden  whom  lie  will  harden.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primand. 
Fr.  Acad.  1.  370  Distributive  justice  consisteth  in  giving 
to  everie  one  according  to  his  desert,  whether  it  be  honor 
and  dignitie,  or  punishment,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II. 
488  Nature  . .  in  her  distributive  Justice  endeavours  to  deal 
as  equally  as  possibly  she  can  with  all  Men.  1791  Paine 
Rights  of  Man  (ed.  4)  74  Their  ideas  of  distributive  justice 
are  corrupted  at  the  very  source. 

c.  Hence,  applied  to  that  part  of  substantive 
law,  which  is  concerned  with  the  determination  of 
rights,  as  distinguished  from  the  corrective,  penal, 
or  vindicative  part. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  Roc.  xiv.  §  6.  216  The  civill  Law 
(according  to  the  two  offices  of  the  Legislator,  whereof  one 
is  to  judge;  the  other  to  constrain  men  to  acquiesce  to  his 
judgements)  hath  two  parts;  the  one  distributive,  the  other 
vindicative,  or  penall.  By  the  distributive  it  is,  that  every 
man  hath  his  proper  Right.  Ibid.  §  7  The  first  of  them  [parts 
of  a  Law]  which  is  called  distributive,  is  Prohibitory,  and 
speaks  to  all,  the  second  which  is  styled  vindicative,  or 
pccnary,  is  mandatory,  and  onely  speaks  to  publique 
Ministers.  1678  Young  Serm.  at  Whitehall  29  Dec.  7  The 
Civilians  distinguishing  a  Law  into  parts,  the  Preceptive 
Part,  which  enjoyns  the  Duty,  and  the  Distributive  Part, 
which  assigns  the  Punishment  or  the  Reward. 

4.  Expressing  distribution  or  division  among  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  spec,  in  Gram.  Having  reference  to  each 
individual  of  a  number  or  class,  as  distinguished 
from  the  whole  number  taken  together. 
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Distributive  adjectives ,  the  words  each ,  either ,  neither , 
ez<ery  (thfe  three  first  of  which  can  also  be  used  prono- 
minally).  Distributive  numerals ,  in  Latin,  singuli ,  one 
by  one,  two  by  two,  etc. 

1520  Whitinton  Vnlg.  (1527)  5  b,  Nownes  distributives  : 
as  tut  Hits ,  neuter.  1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  29,  I  speke  also 
amongest  the  pronownes  of  nownes  partityves  and  dis- 
tributyves  as  tout,  mil . .  chascun.  a  1653  Gouge  Comm. 
Heb.  i.  5  The  distributive  particle  which  (unto  which  of 
the  Angels)  implieth  a  number  of  Angels.  1818-48  Hali.am 
Mid.  Ages  (1872)  II.  359  Dr.  Lingard  has  clearly  appre¬ 
hended  . .  the  distributive  character  of  the  words  eorl  and 
ceorl.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  247  The  dis¬ 
tributive  adjective  pronouns,  each ,  every ,  either ,  agree 
with  the  nouns  ..  and  verbs,  of  the  singular  number  only. 
1881  E.  Adams  Elcm.  Eng.  Lang.  68  Distributive  numerals 
signify  how  many  at  a  time.  There  are  no  separate  forms 
to  express  them  in  English. 

5.  Logic .  Referring  to  each  individual  of  a  class 
separately,  and  not  to  the  whole  class  as  made  up 
of  these  individuals.  Opposed  to  collective . 

1725  Watts  Logic  111.  iii.  §  1  This  sort  of  sophisms  is 
committed  when  the  word  all  is  taken  in  a  collective  and 
a  distributive  sense,  without  a  due  distinction.  1863  E.  V. 
Neale  Anal.  Th.  ft  Nat.  253  A  defect . .  pointed  out  by 
the  sagacity  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  namely,  the  absence 
of  the  distributive  words  ‘  all  ’  or  ‘  some,’  in  the  predicates 
of  its  formal  judgments. 

6.  Math.  Operating  (or  expressing  operation) 
upon  every  part  in  operating  upon  the  whole ; 
as  distributive  formula ,  function ,  operation ,  prin¬ 
ciple ,  symbol. 

1855  Carmichael  Calculus  of  Operations  8  A  symbol  <l>  is 
said  to  be  distributive  when,  u  and  v  being  two  distinct 
subjects,  $ (it  +  z/)  =  4>  it -f«l>  v.  Ibid.  11  Any  algebraic  func¬ 
tion  of  a  distributive  symbol  is  itself  also  distributive. 

B.  sb.  1.  Gram.  A  distributive  word  :  see  A.  4. 

1530  Palsgr.  74  Pronownes,  unto  whiche  I  joyne  . .  parti¬ 
tyves,  distributyves  and  numeralles.  1612  Brinsley  Pos. 
Parts  (1669)  102  All  Relatives,  Interrogatives,  Distribu¬ 
tives,  Indefinites,  .do  lack  the  Vocative  case.  1874  Morris 
Hist.  Eng.  Gram.  98  Distributives  express  how  many  at 
a  time,  as  one  by  one ,  one  and  one,  by  tzvos,  two  each ,  etc. 

1 2.  That  which  is  distributed.  Obs. 

a  1635  Naunton  Eragfn.  Reg.  (Arb.)  52  Parents  . .  though 
they  may  expresse  more  affection  to  one  in  the  abundance 
of  bequests,  yet  cannot  forget  some  Legacies,  just  distribu¬ 
tives,  and  dividents  to  others  of  their  begetting. 

Distributively  (distrrbiz/tivli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  distributive  manner  or  sense. 

a.  By  way  or  by  means  of  distribution. 

1626  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  42  He  . .  distributiuely 
sowed  it,  vpon  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth.  1660  Milton 
Free  Commw .  (1851)  450  Communicating  the  natural  heat  of 
Government  and  Culture  more  distributively  to  all.  .parts. 

b.  Law.  So  as  to  be  distributed  between  two 
parties,  each  obtaining  part  of  his  plea. 

1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  187  There  are  cases  in  which 
an  issue  may  be  found  distributively,  i.  e.  in  part  for  plain¬ 
tiff  and  in  part  for  defendant. 

c.  In  relation  to  each  individual  of  a  number 
separately ;  opposed  to  collectively. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlviii.  §  12  Wee  cannot  be  free 
from  all  sinne  collectiuely  . .  yet  distributiuely  . .  all  great 
and  grieuous  actuall  offences . .  may  and  ought  to  be  . . 
auoyded.  1652  T.  Whitfield  Doctr.  Armin.  66  The  word 
all  is  here  to  bee  taken  not  distributively  for  every  parti¬ 
cular  man,  but  collectively  for  all  sorts,  states,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  n.  xxvi. 
123  This  Fallacy  consists  in  the  Word  All ,  which  if  Collec¬ 
tively  taken,  the  Major  indeed  will  be  true,  but  the  Minor 
false.  If  the  Word  All  is  taken  Distributively,  the  Major 
will  be  false.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xlviii.  75  In 
Parliament,  as  the  common  council,  the  whole  empire  was 
represented  collectively,  though  not  distributively.  1889 
Illingworth  Probl.  Pain  in  Lux  Mundi  (ed.  10)  114  The 
mass  of  animal  suffering  ..  is  felt  distributively.  No  one 
animal  suffers  more  because  a  million  suffer  likewise. 

d.  Logic.  In  a  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied 
to  each  and  every  individual  of  a  class.  See  Dis¬ 
tribution  4  b. 

1843  Mill  Logic  1.  iv.  §  4.  114  When  a  general  name 
stands  for  each  and  every  individual  which  it  is  a  name  of, 
or  in  other  words,  which  it  denotes,  it  is  said  by  logicians 
to  be  distributed,  or  taken  distributively.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  v.  §  2  (1870)  i2i  A  Universal  Judgment  is  one  in 
which  the  Predicate  is  affirmed  of  the  whole  Subject  taken 
distributively.  Thus  all  men  (i.e.  each  and  every  man) 
are  mortal. 

DistriTiutiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  distributive. 

1661  Fell  Dr.  Hammond  §  2  (T.)  That  practice  [of  carv¬ 
ing  at  the  table]  had  another  more  immediate  cause,  a 
natural  distributiveness  of  humour,  and  a  desire  to  be 
employed  in  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  want  of  every  person. 
1884  Sir  C.  Bowen  in  Lazo  Times  Rep.  LI I.  163/2  A  great 
many  other  sections,  where  distributiveness  is  necessary. 

Distributor  (distrrbiz/toj).  Also  6  -our,  6-9 
-er.  [orig.  f.  Distribute  v.  +  -er  ;  conformed  to 
L.  distributor ,  agent-n.  f.  distribute :  cf.  F.  dis- 
tribuleur  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  One  who 
distributes  :  see  the  verb. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.)  11.  xxxi.  105  b,  So  true  Sc 
feythfull  a  distributer  of*  the  counselles  &  graces  of  god. 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  Matt.  iii.  17  (R.)  My 
derelye  beloued  sonne,  the  . .  distributer  of  my  goodnes 
towardes  you.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1831) 
559  Faithful  distributours  of  right  and  justice  to  the  poor 
commons  of  this  Realm.  1614  B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fair  v. 
ii,  A  deuourer,  in  stead  of  a  distributer  of  the  alms.  1738 
Warburton  Div.  Legal .  I.  70  The  equal  Distributer  of 
Rewards  and  Punishments.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
204  ?  2  Seged  ..  the  distributor  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 


1884  II.  Spencer  in  Contemp.  Rev.  July  42  Entire  classes  of 
producers  and  distributors,  which  have  arisen  through  divi¬ 
sion  of  labour.  1888  [see  Distributing]. 

b.  That  which  distributes  ;  an  appliance  for 
distributing. 

1853  Catal.  R.  Agrdc.  Soc.  Shoztt  76  The  best  broadcast 
manure  distributor  exhibited.  1864  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
XXV.  11.  525  Put  manure  on  with  distributor.  1881  Huxley 
in  Nature  No.  615.  345  The  parts  of  the  machine  are  merely 
passive  distributors  of  that  power. 

+  c.  Applied  by  Puttenham  to  the  figure  of  speech 
whereby  the  elements  of  a  description,  or  the  like, 
are  set  forth  one  by  one.  Obs. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Pocsie  iii.  xix.  (Arb.)  230  A  figure 
very  meete  for  Orators  . .  when  we  may  . .  vtter  a  matter 
in  one  entier  speach  . .  and  will  rather  do  it  peecemeale  and 
by  distribution  of  euery  part  . .  and  therefore  I  name  him 
the  distributor.  Marg.  Merismus,  or  the  Distributer. 

Hence  Distri  bntorsliip,  office  of  distributor. 

1825  Piezo.  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  60  How  did  he  get  his 
stamp  distributorship  ? 

Distri'butory,  a.  rare.  =  Distributive  a.  (3). 

1827  Jarman  Pozuell's  Devises  II.  209  Until  her  distribu¬ 
tor  share  were  exhausted. 

Distri'butress.  [f.  Distributor  +  -ess.] 
A  female  distributor. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  BiondPs  Eromcna  85  Being  so 
bountifull  a  distributresse  of  your  courtesies.  1634  Sir  T. 
Hawkins  tr.  Manzini's  Pol.  Obscr-i>.  28  Discretion  ought  to 
be  the  distributresse  of  these  treasures.  1830  Blackzv.  Mag. 
XXVII.  423  The  fair  distributress. 

+ Districate,  v.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  Dis- i  + 
L.  iricse  perplexities,  embarrassments  :  after  extri¬ 
cate .]  =Disintricate.  So  t  Districa'tion. 

1632  Sherwood,  To  districate,  extriquer.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr. ,  Districate ,  to  rid  out  of  trouble  or  incumbrance. 
1658  Phillips,  Districation ,  a  ridding  out  of  trouble. 

+  Distri/ct,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  district-us  severe, 
strict,  pa.  pple.  of  distringere  to  draw  asunder, 
strain  :  see  Distrain  and  Strict.]  Strict,  strin¬ 
gent,  rigorous ;  severe  ;  exact. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  263  b,  Impossyble  to 
perseuer  &  contynue  in  thy  district  or  sharpe  exercyse  of 
vertues.  1583  Stubbes  Anal.  Abus.  1.(1877)  46  Aristotle 
is  so  district  in  this  point.  1656  Sanderson  Serm.  Pref. 
(1689)  61  The  most  diligent,  district,  and  impartial  search. 
1700  H.  J.  Salvab.  Heathen  26  A  Righteousness  consisting 
in  a  Condecency  of  his  Goodness  and  Mercy,  and  not  in  the 
Rule  of  his  district  Holiness. 

District  (drstrikt),  sb.  [a.  F.  district  (16th  c. 
inLittre)  ad.  med.L.  district-us  (1)  the  constraining 
and  restraining  of  offenders,  the  exercise  of  justice, 
(2)  the  power  of  exercising  justice  in  a  certain  terri¬ 
tory,  jurisdiction,  (3)  the  territory  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  feudal  lord ;  f.  L.  district-  ppl.  stem 
of  distringere :  see  Distrain. 

(The  explanation  of  the  17th  c.  legal  antiquaries,  *  the 
territory  within  which  the  lord  may  distrain  is  much 
narrower  than  the  notion  involved  in  districtus.)] 

+  1.  Law.  The  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  feudal  lord.  Obs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  District,  a  district ;  the  liberties,  or  precincts 
of  a  place ;  the  territorie,  or  circuit  of  countrey,  within 
which  a  Lord,  or  his  Officers  may  iudge,  compell,  or  call 
in  question,  the  inhabitants.  [1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  125 
Districtus  is  sometimes  used  for  the  circuit  or  territory, 
within  which  a  man  may  be  thus  compelled  to  appeare.] 
1670  Blount  Lazo  Diet,,  District,  is  the  place  in  which 
a  Man  hath  the  power  of  distreining,  or  the  Circuit  or 
Territory  wherein  one  may  be  compelled  to  appear.  .Where 
we  say,  Hors  de  so?i  Pee,  others  say.  Extra  districtum 
swum . 

2.  A  portion  of  territory  marked  off  or  defined 
for  some  special  administrative  or  official  pur¬ 
pose,  or  as  the  sphere  of  a  particular  officer  or 
administrative  body  civil  or  ecclesiastical;  e.g,  a 
police ,  postal,  or  registration  district ;  the  Metro¬ 
politan  district ,  London  postal  district ,  that  of  a 
Local  Board  or  Urban  Sanitary  Authority . 

1664  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas.  Popery  x.  11.  §  1  (R.)  The  de¬ 
crees  of  general  councils  bind  not  but  as  they  are  accepted 
by  the  several  churches  in  their  respective  districts  and 
diocesses.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  403  P  2  The  several 
Districts  and  Parishes  of  London  and  Westminster.  1834 
S.  Gobat  Abyssinia  367  As  soon  as  the  son  of  a  great  man 
has  learned  to  read  ..his  father  gives  him  a  district  of 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  1847  Act  io.  Viet.  c.  15  §  43  Any 
offence  which  shall  take  place  within  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District.  1861  Flo.  Nightingale  Nursing  28  In 
healthy  ‘registration’  districts,  the  mortality  is  low. 

3.  spec.  a.  in  England  :  A  division  of  a  parish, 
having  its  own  church  or  chapel  and  resident 
clergyman,  constituted  under  the  Church  Building 
Acts,  from  58  Geo.  Ill,  c.  45  onwards.  Hence 
district  chapel ,  church,  parish.  (See  Chapel  3  b.) 
Peel  district :  an  ecclesiastical  division  formed 
under  6  and  7  Victoria,  c.  37,  ‘having  a  minister 
licensed  by  the  bishop  and  vested  with  limited 
powers  \ 

These  ecclesiastical  districts  originally  constituted  per¬ 
petual  curacies  ;  they  are  now  mostly  for  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses  distinct  parishes,  being  vicarages  or  rectories  according 
to  the  status  of  the  benefice  out  of  which  they  have  been 
taken.  .  .... 

1818  Act  58  Geo.  I  IT,  c.  45  §  21  In  any  case  in  which  the 
said  Commissioners  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pedient  to  divide  any  populous  Parish  or  Extra  Parochial 
Place  into  such  complete,  separate,  and  distinct  Parishes  as 


aforesaid,  hut  that  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  same  into 
such  Ecclesiastical  Districts  as  they ..  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  Purpose  of  affording  Accommodation  for  the  attending 
Divine  Service. .  to  Persons  residing  therein.  Ibid.  §  24  T  he 
churches  and  chapels  respectively  assigned  to  such  Dis¬ 
tricts  shall,  when  duly  consecrated  for  that  Purpose,  become 
and.  be  the  District  Parish  Churches  of  such  District 
Parishes.  1822  Act  3  Geo.  II  ”,  c.  72  §  10  To  act  on  the 
Vestry  of  such  District  or  Division,  and  of  the  Church  or 
Chapel  thereof.  1855  Timbs  Curiosities  of  London  (1867), 
St.  Peter’s,  Saffron-hill,  a  district  church  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn.  1856  .WAi.BRAN  Ripon,  etc.  110  A  district  parish 
has  . .  been  assigned  to  this  Church.  1866  J.  M.  Dale 
Clergyman's  Legal  Handbk.  (ed.  4)  34  Upon  the  new 
church  being  consecrated  in  the  Peel  district,  it  becomes  a 
‘new  parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes’.  Ibid.  35  The 
patronage  of  the  Peel  districts  and  parishes,  until  otherwise 
assigned,  rests  with  the  Crown  and  the  bishop  alternately. 

b.  One  of  the  urban  or  rural  subdivisions  of  a 
county,  constituted  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1894,  and  having  an  Urban  or  Rural  District  Council. 

1895  Whitaker' s  Alumnae  667  {Parish  Councils  Act)  The 
whole  country  will  be  divided  into  districts,  some  of  which 
are  borough  urban  districts,  some  urban  districts  other  than 
Boroughs,  and  some  rural  districts,  each  of  which  will  have 
its  own  council.  Rural  districts  in  most  cases  comprise 
a  large  number  of  parishes.  Ibid.  669  Rural  districts  are 
those  areas  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  country  outside 
London  other  than  so  much  as  is  included  in  any  borough 
or  any  other  urban  district. 

c.  In  British  India  :  A  division  or  subdivision  of 
a  province  or  presidency,  constituting  the  most 
important  unit  of  civil  administration,  having  at 
its  head  an  officer  called  ‘Magistrate  and  Collector  \ 
or  ‘  Deputy-Commissioner  It  corresponds  to  the 
Zillah  of  earlier  times. 

Generally,  four  or  more  ‘  districts  *  constitute  a  *  division  * 
under  a  ‘commissioner’;  but  in  Madras  presidency  the 
districts  themselves  are  the  primary  divisions. 

1776  Trial  Jos.  Fozoke  2/1  (Stanf.)  Having  a  demand  on 
the  Dewan  of  the  Calcutta  District  for..  26, 000  rupees. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  Didia  (1840)  V.  422  (Y.)  In  each 
district,  that  is  in  the  language  of  the  country,  each  Zillah . . 
a  Zillah  Court  was  established.  1848  G.  Wyatt  Revelat. 
Orderly  (1849)67  The  Planters,  .in  theChumparan  district. 
1885  Hunter  Imp.  Gas.  India  IV.  416  Farakhabad  bears 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  Districts  in  the 
Doab.  1886  Yule  &  Burnell  Auglo-Ind.  Gloss.  749 
Zillah. .  is  the  technical  name  for  the  administrative  dis¬ 
tricts  into  which  British  India  is  divided,  each  of  which  has 
in  the  older  provinces  a  Collector,  or  Collector  and  Magis¬ 
trate  combined,  a  Session  Judge,  &c.,  and  in  the  newer 
provinces,  such  as  the  Punjab,  .a  Deputy  Commissioner. 

d.  In  U.S.  used  in  various  specific  and  local 
senses :  e.g.  a  political  division  =  election  con¬ 
stituency,  as  an  assembly ,  congressional,  or  senate 
district. 

In  some  States  the  chief  subdivision  of  a  county  {civil, 
magisterial,  militia,  justice  s  district ),  called  in  other 
States  tozvnships  or  tozons.  Formerly,  in  South  Carolina  = 
county;  elsewhere,  a  division  of  a  State  containing  several 
counties.  Also,  a  division  of  the  -country,  directly  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  and  having  no  elective  franchise,  as 
the  federal  District  of  Columbia ;  the  District  of  Alaska 
(formerly  Russian  America). 

1800  M.  Cutler  in  Life ,  Ji~nls.  <$•  Corr.  (1888)  II.  40 
Much  said  about  my  being  elected  member  for  this  district 
in  Congress.  1802  R.  Brookes  Gazetteer  (ed.  12), 
Fayette,  a  district  of  N.  Carolina,  comprehending  the 
counties  of  Moore,  Cumberland,  Sampson,  Richmond, 
Robeson,  and  Anson.  Fayetteville,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina, 
in  Cumberland  county,  capital  of  the  district  of  Fayette. 
1809  Kendall  Trav .  I.  ii.  10  The  town-proper  was  of 
course  the  collection  of  dwellings;  but,  in  ihe  vulgar  ac¬ 
ceptation  the  same  word  embraced  the  entire  district  or 
township.  1890  M.  Townsend  U.S.  138  The  District  of 
Columbia  (including  the  national  capital  of  Washington) ; 
the  District  of  Alaska. 

e.  The  portion  of  country  or  of  a  town  allotted 
to  or  occupied  by  any  person  as  the  sphere  of  his 
operations ;  particularly,  a  section  of  a  parish 
allotted  to  a  lay  ‘  visitor  \  working  under  the 
clergyman. 

1863  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  162  Visiting  about  in  their 
‘district’,  and  attending  all  sorts  of  meetings.  1888  A.  T. 
Quiller-Coucii  in  Echoes  fr.  Oxford  Mag.  (1890)  104 
There’s  no  one  to  visit  your  ‘district’  Or  make  Mother 
Tettleby’s  soup.  Mod.  For  this  purpose  the  town  has  been 
divided  into  districts,  and  two  canvassers  appointed  to  each. 

4.  Any  tract  of  country,  usually  of  vaguely  defined 
limits,  having  some  common  characteristics ;  a 
region,  locality,  ‘  quarter  \ 

1712  Blackmore  Creation  11.  (R.)  These  districts  which 
between  the  tropics  lie  ..  Were  thought  an  uninhabitable 
seat.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  i,  The  most  extensive  and 
flourishing  district,  westward  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
river  Halys,  was  dignified  by  the  Romans  with  the  exclu¬ 
sive  title  of  Asia.  1865  Lyell  Elem.  Geol.  (ed.  6)  79  Dis¬ 
tricts  composed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  formations.  1889 
A.  R.  Wallace  Darwinism  222  Species  [of  birds]  which 
inhabit  open  districts  are  usually  protectively  coloured. 
Mod.  The  roughest  carriage  road  in  the  Lake  district.  A 
manufacturing  district ;  a  purely  agricultural  district. 

+  5.  fig.  Sphere  of  operation;  province,  scope. 
(In  quot.  1704  used  in  pi.- limits,  bounds.)  Obs. 
rare. 

[1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  i.  28  This  Principle  of 
Life,  Sense,  and  Intellection  in  Man  called  the  Soul,  hath 
the  Body  as  its  Province  and  Districtus,  wherein  it  exer- 
ciseth  these  Faculties  and  Operations.]  1704  Swift  Mech. 
Operat.  Spirit  Misc.  (17 11)  283  The  first  and  the  last  of 
these  I  understand  to  come  within  the  Districts  of  my 
Subject. 
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6.  at t rib.  and  Comb in  sense  'of,  belonging  to, 
or  allotted  to  a  particular  district’;  as  district- 
chapel \  church ,  parish  :  see  3  a. ;  district-judge , 
school ,  -superintendent ,  - surveyor ,  -visitor  (whence 
district-visit  (humorous).  District-attorney 
(U.S.),  the  local  prosecuting  officer  of  a  district; 
district-council,  the  local  council  of  an  Urban  or 
Rural  District  as  constituted  by  the  Parish  Coun¬ 
cils  Act  of  1 894  ;  hence  district-councillor  ; 
district-court  (U.S.),  a  court  of  limited  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  having  cognizance  of  certain  causes  within  a 
district,  presided  over  by  a  district -judge. 

1802  A.  Hamilton  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  301  It  abolishes  the 
District  Courts  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  1823  P. 
Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  368  The  District-Surveyors  are 
elected  by  the  Magistrates.  1828  Webster,  District-judge , 
the  judge  of  a  district  court.  District-school ,  a  school 
within  a  certain  district  of  a  town.  Neiu  England.  1833  F.  J. 
Shore  Notes  Indian  Affairs  (1837)  I.  136  There  were 
kazees  . .  who  may  be  designated  district  judges.  1839 
Act  2  &  3  Viet.  c.  93  An  Act  for  the  Establishment  of  County 
and  District  Constables.  1855  Act  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  122  §  49 
There  shall  be  paid  to  the  district  surveyors  . .  such  other 
fees  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk ., 
District  Orders ,  those  issued  by  a  general  commanding 
a  district.  1870  Miss  Bridgman  Ko.  Lynne  I.  iv.  43  ‘  What 
are  the  duties  of  a  district-visitor?’..  ‘She  scolds  the  men 
for  frequenting  public-houses,  abuses  the  women  for  being 
idle  and  slatternly.'  Ibid.  44  When  I  am  ill,  I  shall  ..  be 
‘  district- visited ’.  1885  Minutes  Wesleyan  Conference  370 
The  Chairmen  of  Districts  in  their  several  District  meet¬ 
ings.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II.  11.  xlix.  255  The 
local  prosecuting  officer,  called  the  district  attorney.  1889 
G.  Findlay  Eng.  Railway  14  In  the  more  important  dis¬ 
tricts  the  District  Superintendents  are  relieved  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  goods  business  by  ‘  District  Goods  Managers '. 

1894  Times  19  Dec.  6/3  Returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
for  the  urban  district  council.  .The  village  shoe-maker  heads 
the  poll  for  both  the  parish  and  the  rural  district  council. 

1895  / VhitaJcer  s  A  hnanac  669  ( Parish  Councils  Act)  Urban 
District  Councils  are  but  urban  sanitary  authorities  under 
a  new  name,  and  elected  on  the  same  system  as  town 
councils  in  boroughs.  Rural  District  Councils  are  a  new 
body,  and  take  over  the  functions  which  guardians  of  the 
poor,  acting  as  rural  sanitary  authorities,  discharged  in 
rural  sanitary  districts.  Ibid.  670  The  elections  of  guardians, 
and  of  urban  and  rural  district  councillors,  are  to  take 
place  under  rules  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Di/strict,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  divide  or 
organize  into  districts.  Hence  Drstricting  vbl.  sb. 

1828  Webster,  Districted ,  divided  into  districts  or  definite 
portions.  Districting ,  dividing  into  limited  or  definite  por¬ 
tions.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  Introd.  xii.  (1866)  40  The 
Netherlands  like  other  countries  are  districted  and  farmed. 
1869  Daily  News  2  Sept.,  The  town  is  in  the  hands  of 
certain  groups  of  lawyers,  and  is  districted  by  them.  1882 
Ibid.  16  June  5/4  Towns  must  be  districted  between  them 
[electric-lighting  Companies]  as  London  is  between  gas 
and  water  Companies..  1888  in  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II. 
App.  648  Until  such  districting  as  herein  provided  for  shall 
be  made.  1891  W.  K.  Brooks  Amer.  Oyster  195,  I  believe 
that  the  districting  plan  is  neither  a  real  remedy  nor  the 
best  method  for  arresting  the  destruction. 

t  Distriction.  Ohs.  [a.  OF.  distriction 
rigour,  severity,  arbitrary  control  (Godef.),  ad.  L. 
distriction-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  di stringer e  :  see  Dis¬ 
train,  District  ai\  Strictness,  severity,  rigour. 

C1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  x,  I  }aue  all,  &  I  wol  haue 
all  ayen,  &  wij>  districcion  1  require  j>ankinges.  a  1631 
Donne  Serin.  John  v.  22  (1634)  10  Earthly  judges  have 
their  districtions,  and  so  their  restrictions  ;  some  things 
they  cannot  know.  1660  R.  Coke  Pcnver  ft  Subj.  191 
Justice  and  Secular  distriction  are  necessary  for  the  most 
part  in  Divine  Laws  and  Secular  Institutes. 

[The  erroneous  sense  ‘  Sudden  display  ’  in  J.,  copied  in  later 
Diets.,  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  quotation  of  distinction 
as  distriction  in  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  11.  xii.  118.] 

t  Districtly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  District  a.  + 
-ly  -.]  Strictly,  stringently,  severely. 

*563-87  tr.  Pope  Urbans  Let .  in  Foxe  A.  ft  M.  (1596)218 
(R.)  We  send  our  mandats  again  vnto  your  brotherhood  . . 
districtlie.  .commanding  you,  that  [etc.],  a  1665  J.  Good¬ 
win  Eilled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  124  They,  .would  not  have 
been  so  districtly  and  austerely  abstemious.  1678  H.  More 
Lett.  Sev.  Subjects  (1694)  28  He.. has  not  had  leisure  to 
observe  things  so  closely  and  districtly. 

+  Distrrctness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  Strictness,  precision,  exactitude. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  59  [It]  challengeth 
no  such  districtnesse.  .as  was  required  in  the  other.  Ibid. 
no,  I  doe  in  all  things  commend  fidelity  and  trust  to  be 
performed  where  by  districtnesse  it  is  challenged. 

Distri’ctual,  a.  rare.  ff.  med.L.  districlu-s 
District  +  -ai,.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  district. 

1849  J.  M.  Kemble  Saxons  in  En%.  II.  106  We  find  no 
traces  of  any  districtual  ormissatic  authority  to  whom  these 
officers  could  account. 

tDistri'fe.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 1  or  5  +  Stkife.] 
Strife,  contention. 

c  1450  Merlin  536  Hewolde  not  haue.  .distrifbe-twenehem 

two. 

II  Distringas  (distri-qgses).  Law.  [a.  L.  dis¬ 
tringas  ‘thou  shalt  distrain’,  2  pers.  pres.  subj.  of 
distringere,  in  med.L.  sense,  being  the  first  word 
of  the  writ.]  The  name  of  a  writ  directing  the 
sheriff  to  distrain  in  various  cases. 

The  main  forms  are,  in  Common  Law  :  a.  The  distringas 
to  compel  appearance,  where  defendant  has  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  England  or  Wales,  b.  The  distringas  in  detinue , 
to  compel  the  defendant  to  deliver  goods  by  distresses  upon 


his  chattels.  C.  Distringas  juratorcs ,  empowering  the 
sheriff  to  distrain  defaulting  jurors  to  compel  their  appear¬ 
ance.  In  Equity:  d.  A  process  issued  against  a  corporation 
aggregate  in  cases  of  disobedience  to  the  summons  or  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  court,  e.  An  order  of  the  Chancery  Court  by 
which  the  Bank  of  England  or  other  public  company  is 
restrained  from  permitting  a  transfer  of  stock  or  shares  in 
which  a  party  claims  to  be  interested,  or  from  paying  any 
dividend  on  it. 

1467  Ord.  //  ’orcesterxn  Eng.  Gilds Thatnoseriaunt  [take] 
of  eny  citizen  forservynge  of  a  venire  facias,  habeas  corpore 
and  destringas,  for  alle  but  vj  d.  1607  Middleton  Phoenix 
11.  iii.  Wks.  1885  I.  157  Get  your  distringas  out  as  soon  as 
you  can  for  a  jury.  1641  Art.  agst.  Sir  II.  Davenport  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  hi.  (1692)  I.  336  Writs  of  Distringas  .. 
..directed  to  the  several  High  Sheriffs  of  the  said  County 
of  York ;  whereby  the  said  Sheriffs  were  commanded  further 
to  distrain  the  said  James  Maleverer  to  appear  as  aforesaid. 
1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  125  Distringas  is  a  Writ  directed  to 
the  Sheriffe  or  any  other  officer,  commanding  him  to  dis- 
treine  for  a  debt  to  the  King,  & c.  or  for  his  appearing  at 
a  day.  1714  Scroggs  Courts-Lcet  (ed.  3)  172  An  Attach¬ 
ment  or  Distringas  to  attach  his  Goods.  1768  Bi.ackstone 
Comm.  III.  xxvii.  (Jod.),  The  process  against  a  body  cor¬ 
porate  is  by  distringas  to  distrain  them  by  their  goods  and 
chattels,  rents,  and  profits,  till  they  shall  obey  the  summons 
or  directions  of  the  court.  1857  J-  T.  Smith  Parish  50  A 
distringas  shall  issue  against  the  inhabitants  to  make  them 
repair  it  [bridge,  highway  etc.]. 

Hence  Distringas  v.  trans .,  to  restrain  by  a 
distringas. 

1895  Law  Times  XCIX.  533/2. 

II  Distrix  (drstriks).  Med.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  5/? 
twice  (Di-  z)  ft  0pi£  hair.]  A  disease  of  the  hair, 
in  which  it  splits  and  divides  at  the  end. 

1811  in  Hooper  Med.  Diet.  1822  J.  M.  Good  Study 
Med.  (1834)  IV.  517  The  terms  athrix  and  distrix  . .  express 
two  of  the  species  under  this  genus. 

Distrou,  distrowe,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Destroy. 

+  Distroirblance.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  distro- 
blans,  -troybulanee,  -trublance,  5-6  -trou- 
blance,  -tribulance.  [f.  next  ft  -ance  ;  prob. 
after  a  corresponding  F.  form  :  cf.  the  earlier  Dis- 
turblance.]  Disturbance,  molestation. 

<7.1400  Burgh  Emus  1.  (Sc.  Slat.  I)  Na  greyff  nor  na 
distroblans  [molestia].  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  xliv.  4 
Makand  fellown  Distroybulance.  1487  Jas.  Ill  Let.  in 
C.  Innes  Sk.  Early  Sc.  Hist.  (1861)  393  Mak  him  nane 
impediment,  letting  nor  distroublance.  15..  Exam.  IV. 
Thorpe  in  Arb.  Garner  VI.  80  They  ..  may  ..  be  the 
more  fervent  [when]  that  all  their  outward  wits  be  closed 
from  all  outward  seeing  and  hearing,  and  from  all  dis¬ 
troublance  and  lettings.  1572  in  Muniments  Burgh  of 
Irvine  (1891)  II.  17  The  saidis  provest  and  baillies . . sail . . 
cognosce  and  decerne  thair  apoun  the  wrang  and  distribu- 
lance  of  the  burgh. 

+  Distrouble,  V.  Obs.  Also  des-,  dys- 
-troble,  -trowbel,  -truble,  -trubill,  -trybul. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  dcstrobler ,  - trouble r,  f.  des-,  L.  dis-  4- 
trobler ,  troubler  to  Trouble.  An  etymologically 
earlier  OF.  form  of  the  latter  was  iorbler ,  tui'bler , 
iourbler  ( L.  *turbulare ),  whence  the  earlier 
ME.  type  desturble ,  - tourble ,  Disturble.  Ji'ouble 
had  become  at  an  early  date  the  prevalent  form 
of  the  simple  vb.,  and  distrouble  gradually  super¬ 
seded  disturble ,  but  itself  scarcely  survived  to  1 600. 
Sc.  distrybul ,  distribulance ,  etc.,  were  app.  asso¬ 
ciated  withL.  tribuldre  to  afflict,  oppress.] 
trans.  To  disturb,  trouble  greatly. 
c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  524,  I  am  ryght  sory  yif 
I  have  oughte  Destroubled  yow  out  of  jTour  thoughte. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Alexis  421  f>u  has  distrybulyt  me. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3167*  As  wawes  of  wild  see  when 
wynd  baim  distrobles.  1413  Pilgr.  S crude  (Caxton  1483) 

iii.  iv.  53  Thus  haue  ye  by  your  fals  confederacy  destroubled 
my  Royamme.  £1500  Lancelot  1292  Furth  he  goith,  dis- 
trublit  in  his  hart.  1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  xm.  (1593) 
320  A  brooke  with  raine  distroubled  new.  1609  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  101,  I  defend,  .that  na  man  distrouble  this  court 
vnlawfullie,  vnder  the  paine  that  may  follow.  [W.  Ten¬ 
nant  Papishy  Storm'd  (1827)  102  Me  had  thir  Lollards  no 
distrubill’d  My  denner  had  been  nearly  doubl’d.] 

Hence  f  Distroirbled  ppl .  a .,  f  Distrou’bling 
vbl.  sb. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  216  The  persy  . .  went  vith  thaim 
.  .his  castell  till,  Vithout  distrowbilling  or  Ill.  1491  Caxton 
Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xliv.  75a/i  She.  .hathenoo 
dystrowblynge  ne  empeshement.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii, 

iv.  12  Coosen  passions  of  distroubled  spright. 

+  Bistrou'ble,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  Dis¬ 
turbance,  molestation. 

C1450  Merlin  545  No  distrouble  thei  ne  hadde  till  thei 
com  to  Roestok.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  306/r  I’o  con- 
strayne  Impedymentes  &  destroubles  [L.  infest  anting. 

i  Bistrou'bler.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  v.  +  -er  :  cf. 

Disturrler.]  One  who  troubles  or  disturbs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pai~i\  123/2  Dystrobelar  of  }>e  pece  [v.  r. 
disturbeler],  turbator ,  perturbator.  15..  Exam.  IV. 
'Thorpe  in  Arb.  Garner  VI.  56  All  such  distroublers  of 
Holy  Church. 

Distrue,  distruie,  obs.  ff.  Destroy. 
t  Bistruss,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  deslrousscr  to 
unpack  (mod.F.  ddtrousser  to  unfasten),  f.  des- 
(Dis-  4s)  +  trousser  to  pack,  Truss.] 
trans.  To  strip  or  plunder  ;  hence,  to  defeat,  rout. 
Also/^. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  vi.  vi.  (1554)  144  a,  The  distressing 
of  hys  chiualrie.  Ibid.  vi.  ix.  (1554)  I55a»  Pompey  ..  Dis- 
trussed  was,  by  sodeyn  death.  1476  Sir  J.  Paston  in 
P  as  ton  Lett.  No.  776  III.  162  The  Swechys.  .berded  hym 


at  an  onsett  place,  and  hathe  dystrussyd  hym.  1527  St. 
Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  I.  238  Monr  Mont  had  distrussed,  taken, 
and  brent  2  grete  carrikes  of  Ieane  [Genoa], 
b.  To  seize  or  carry  off  as  plunder. 

1548  Hall  CJiron.,  Hen.  VIII ,  (an.  5)  (1809)  539  So  thei 
distrussed  the  victailes  and  caused  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux  . .  to 
flei  toward  Guisnes. 

Distrust  (distrust),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Trust 
sb. :  cf.  next.]  Absence  or  want  of  trust ;  lack  of 
confidence,  faith,  or  reliance ;  doubt,  suspicion. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  809  Eche.  .in  such 
hatred  and  distrust  of  other.  1581  Petite  Guazzo's  Civ. 
Conv.  1.  19  b,  Through  distrust  in  himselfe,  or  for  some 
other  defect.  1659  B*  Harris  Iron  Age  291  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  by  their  dissentions,  and  distrusts,  have  very  much 
weakned  the  Empire.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  194 
V  10  So  little  distrust  has  my  pupil  of  his  own  abilities. 
1798  Southey  Sonnets  xi,  Beware  a  speedy  friend,  the 
Arabian  said,  And  wisely  was  it  he  advised  distrust.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  258  A  deep  mutual  distrust  which 
had  been  many  years  growing. .made  a  treaty  impossible. 

b.  The  fact  of  being  distrusted  ;  loss  of  credit. 

1667  Milton/’.  L.  xi.  166  To  mee  reproach  Rather  belongs, 

distrust  and  all  dispraise. 

c.  Breach  of  trust,  the  proving  false  to  trust. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  6  Foul  distrust  and  breach  Dis¬ 
loyal  on  the  part  of  Man,  revolt,  And  disobedience. 

Distrust  (distru  st),  v .  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Trust  v.  ; 
perh.  after  L.  diffiderc.  Found  intrans.  in  Lydgate, 
but  app.  not  in  ordinary  use  till  the  16th  c.] 

+ 1.  intr.  a.  with  of\  To  have  a  doubt  or  dread 
of ;  to  suspect.  [Cf.  OF.  difier  de.']  Obs. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  vi,  I  durst  not,  distrustyng  of 
myschyefe,  AccompljLshe  \t  whan  it  came  to  the  prefe. 

+  b.  with  of,  in ,  to  :  To  be  without  confidence  in. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  25  To  write  more  touching 
this  point,  I .  .am  ashamed,  least  I  should  seeme  to  distrust 
of  your  wisedome.  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanhcdq's 
Com/.  E.  Ind.  lxxi.  144  Howe  sadde  and  heauie  . .  he  went 
away  distrusting  in  the  victory.  1654  R.  Codrington  tr. 
Ivstinc  231  Distrusting  to  their  arms.  Ibid.,  Distrusting 
to  the  Macedons.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Colloq.  Erasm.  208  Dis¬ 
trusting  in  mine  own  strength,  I  wholly  rely  upon  him. 

f  c.  with  fori  To  doubt  or  fear  for  the  safety 
of.  Obs. 

1693  Mem.  Ct.  Teckely  1.  3  marg..  The  Hungarians  dis¬ 
trust  for  their  Civil  Priviledges. 

2.  trans .  To  do  the  opposite  of  trusting;  to 
withhold  trust  or  confidence  from  ;  to  put  no  trust 
in,  or  reliance  on,  the  statements  or  evidence  of. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Ei-asm.  Par.  Matt.  v.  (R.),  He  yt 
requirethy°othe  doeth  distrust  that  other  partie.  1601  Shaks. 
Twel.  N.  iv.  iii.  13,  I  am  readie  to  distrust  mine  eyes,  And 
wrangle  with  my  reason  that  perswades  me  To  any  other 
trust.  1710  Berkeley  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  §  88  We  see 
philosophers  distrust  their  senses,  and  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  heaven  and  earth.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  ft  F.  I.  xix.  506 
He  feared  his  generals,  and  distrusted  his  ministers.  1850 
Prescott  Peru  II.  241  Any  one  who  has  occasion  to  com¬ 
pare  his  narrative  with  that  of  contemporary  writers  will 
find  frequent  cause  to  distrust  it. 

absol.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  ii.  175  Though  I  distrust, 
Discomfort  you  (my  Lord)  it  nothing  must. 

b.  To  entertain  doubts  concerning;  to  call  in 
question  the  reality,  validity,  or  genuineness  of; 
not  to  rely  upon. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  87  Thy  knowne  good 
will,  .assureth  me  not  to  distrust  the  same  at  thy  hands. 
1611  Bible  2  Macc.  ix.  22  Not  distrusting  mine  health,  but 
hauing  great  hope  to  escape  this  sicknes.  1781  Gibbon  Decl. 
ft  E.  III.  63  A  tyrant,  whose,  .officers  appeared  to  distrust, 
either  the  justice,  or  the  success,  of  his  arms.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  28,  I  altogether  distrust  my  own  power  of 
determining  this. 

+  C.  with  inf  Not  to  trust,  to  have  no  con¬ 
fidence.  Obs. 

1626  C.  Potter  tr.  Sarpi's  Hist.  Quarrels  144  The  Pope, 
distrusting  to  obtaine  from  Spaine  that  which  he  desired. 
1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1738  I.  103,  I  shall  not 
distrust  to  be  acquitted  of  presumption. 

+  4.  with  infin.  phr.  or  clause :  To  have  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  to  suspect.  Obs. 

1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  Pref.  190  Distrust,  that  we 
discry  their  secret’st  plots.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  292  The  Arabians,  whom  he  distrusted  to  be  of  his 
nephews  party.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  ft  Card.  331,  I  dis¬ 
trust  that  Monconys  had  added  something  of  his  own  to 
what  Kircherus  told  him. 

Hence  Distrirsted  ppl.  a .,  Distru* sting  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Jas.  i.  6  (R.),  Let  him 
ask  without  distrusting,  without  doubt  or  wauering.  1611 
Flokio,  Sfidato,  challenged,  defied,  distrusted.  1614  Bp. 
Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  97  A  base  and  distrusting  mind.  1651 
Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Dying  iv.  §  1  (R.),  God  hath  created  the 
physician  for  thine  [need]:  therefore  use  him  ..  without 
uncivil  distrustings.  1837  Robt.  Wilson  Picas.  Piety  11. 
34  Distrusting  Man  !  Behold  this  marvellous  sight. 

Distru'ster.  [f.  prec.  vb.+  -er  >.]  One  who 
distrusts. 

1636  Henshaw  lloree  Succ.  127  When  our  Saviour  would 
put  to  silence  the  distrusters  of  his  time.  1889  Forum  (U.  S.) 
Jan.  502  Distrusters  of  human  nature.  1893  IVestm.  Gaz. 
22  Nov.  7/2  Distrusters  of  trades  unions. 

Distrustful  (distrustful),  a.  [f.  Distrust 

sb.  +-FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  or  marked  by  distrust  in  oneself  or 
others;  wanting  in  confidence,  diffident ;  doubtful, 
suspicious,  incredulous. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  127  Distrustful!  Recreants, 
Fight  till  the  last  gaspe  :  lie  be  your  guard,  a  1600  Hooker 
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Sernt.  Faith  in  Elect  Wks.  1888  III.  473  By  distrustful  and 
doubtful  apprehending  of  that,  which  we  ought  stedfastlyto 
believe.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  xxvii.  1  Faith  fortifieth  the 
heart  against  distrustful  fears.  1748  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792) 
II.  clxi.  82  Being  justly  distrustful  that  men  in  general  look 
upon  them  in  a  trifling  light.  1810  Southey  Kehama  vi.  vi, 
Distrustful  of  the  sight,  She  moves  not,  fearing  to  disturb 
The  deep  and  full  delight.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Ex  pi.  1 1.  x.  103, 
I  became,  .distrustful  as  to  the  chance  of  our  ever  living  to 
gain  the  open  water. 

2.  Causing  or  giving  rise  to  distrust.  (Cf.  suspi¬ 
cious ,  fearful,  doubtful,  in  analogous  use.)  rare. 

1618  Hist.  P.  Warbeck  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc .  (1793)  70 
Loth  to  remain  amongst  such  distrustful  enemies,  he  quietly 
returned  to  his  most  assured  friend,  the  lady  Margaret. 
1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2100/5  ln  despight  of  all  Turbulent, 
Seditious,  and  Distrustful  Principles.  1840  Dickens  OldC. 
Shop  xv,  Places  that  had  shown  ugly  and  distrustful  all 
night  long,  now  wore  a  smile. 

Distrustfully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  distrustful  manner;  with  distrust;  suspiciously. 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Souspeqonneusement ,  suspitiously,  distrust¬ 
fully.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  ii.  12  Neither  be  so 
distrustfully  prouident,  as  though  thou  hadst  no  father  to 
prouide  for  thee.  1653  Milton  Psalms  iii.  5  Many  are  they 
That  of  my  life  distrustfully  thus  say,  ‘  No  help  for  him  in 
God  there  lies  ’.  1859  Dickens  T.  Two  Cities  1.  ii,  The 
guard.. and  the  two  other  passengers  eyed  him  distrust¬ 
fully. 

Distru'stfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  distrustful ;  want  of 
confidence,  diffidence ;  suspiciousness. 

1577  tr.  Bullingcr’s  Decades  (1592)  500  Originall  sinne,  that 
is  the  hatred  of  God.  .foolishnesse,  distrustfulnes.se,  despera¬ 
tion.  1631  Gouge  God's  Arrozus  m.  §  80.  336  Distrustful¬ 
nesse,  and  doubting  of  good  successe.  i860  W.  Collins 
Worn.  White  m.  iv.  444  Whom  the  ceaseless  distrustfulness 
of  their  governments  had  followed  privately. 

t  Distrirstiness.  Obs.  rare —  1.  [f.  an  as¬ 
sumed  adj.  *  distrust/  (f.  Dis-  10  +  Trusty)  + 
-ness.]  =  prec. 

1579  Twyne  Phisiclce  agst.  Fort.  n.  cxix.  321  a,  He  applied 
him  selfe  vnto  the  want  of  fayth  in  him,  with  whom  he  com¬ 
muned,  or  the  distrustinesse  of  the  time  in  which  he  liued. 

t  Bistru'stless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Distrust  sb.  + 
-less.]  Void  of  distrust,  doubt,  or  suspicion ; 
confident;  unsuspecting. 

i6n  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §  48  [This]  made  him 
distrustlesse  of  attaining  easily  his  wished  successe.  1615 
G.  Sandys  Trav.  iv.  234  Droue  the  distrustlesse  Turkes  . . 
into  the  Sterne.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  Pref.  13  Distrust¬ 
less  Hans  was  seized  on.  a  1763  Shenstone  Economy  1.  66 
Poets.. distrustless,  scorn  the  treasured  gold. 

Distruy(e,  distrye,  obs.  forms  of  Destroy. 

Distuing,  var.  Distingue  v.  Obs. 

Distune  (distiz7'n),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  or  7  +  Tune.] 
trans.  To  put  out  of  tune.  Hence  Disttrned 
ppl.  a. 

c  1484  Caxton  Lyfe  Our  End  ye  D  iv/2  (R.  Supp.),  The 
clapper  of  his  distuned  belle.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas 
11.  t.  Furies  Argt.,  Their  Harmonie  dis-tuned  by  His  iarre. 
1664  J.  Wilson  Andronicus  Comnenius  ii.  iii,  Distune  a 
viol,  And  you  may  set  it  to  what  tone  you  please.  1755 
Pearsall  Contempt .  Harvest  d.  2)  I.  177  His  harp.,  dis¬ 
tuned  in  every  string.  1887  Swinburne  Locrine  iv.  i.  209 
A  broken  chord  Whose  jar  distunes  the  music. 

fig.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  96  Where  the 
spirits  are  so  distuned.  1667  Flavel  Saint  Indeed  ( 1754)94 
It  [anger]  distunes  the  spirit  for  duty.  1801  Lamb  J.  Woodvil 
iv,  O  most  distuned  and  distempered  world.  1887  Swin¬ 
burne  Locrine  1.  i.  292  What  thought  distempers  and 
distunes  thy  woe  ? 

Disturb  (distpub),  v.  Forms:  3-6  des-,  dys-, 
4-6  dis-,  -torbe,  -tourbe,  -turbe,  6  distowrb, 
-trub,  -troub,  6-  disturb.  [ME.  des/orben, 
destourben,  a.  OF.  destorbe-r,  -turbe-r,  -tourbe-r,  = 
Pr.,  OSp.  destorbar  (Sp.  dislurbar),  It.  disturbare, 
sturbare L.  disturbare  to  throw  into  disorder, 
disturb,  f.  Dis-  5  +  turbare  to  disorder,  disturb,  f. 
turba  tumult,  turmoil,  crowd.] 

1.  trans.  To  agitate  and  destroy  (quiet,  peace, 
rest);  to  break  up  the  quiet,  tranquillity, or  restof  (a 
person,  a  country,  etc.) ;  to  stir  up,  trouble,  disquiet. 

c  1 290  Beket  1268  in  .S'.  Eng.  Leg.  142  A  destaunce  J>are 
is  i-sproungue,  li^tliche  in  Engelonde,  pat  destourbez  al  pat 
lond.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  90  pe  kynges  neuew,  po  he 
herde  pis,  Was  wrop,  and  destourbede  al  pe  court  y  wys. 
1387  T  re  visa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  347  Jupiter  J?at  was  ful 
cruel  and  desturbed  )>e  pees.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  408 
Wherby  the  kynges  pes  be  dysturbed.  1530  Palsgr.  522/1, 
I  have  a  sewte  to  you,  but  I  dare  nat  distourbe  you.  Ibid. 
523/1,  I  distroube,  I  troubyll.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5-  Jul.  1.  i. 
98  Three  ciuill  Broyles.  .Haue  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of 
our  streets.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  279  No  buzzing 
Sounds  disturb  their  Golden  Sleep.  1701  De  Foe  True-born 
Eng.  1.  9  No  Nonconforming  Sects  disturb  his  Reign.  1882 
Pebody  Eng.  Journalism  xxiii.  185  Burmah  was  disturbed, 
and  a  correspondent  was  instantly  despatched  to  Mandalay. 
1885  Marq.  Salisbury  Speech  4  Nov.,  Lord  Granville  says 
that  I  have  disturbed  the  Sleeping  lion. 

b.  To  throw  into  a  state  of  physical  agitation, 
commotion,  or  disorder  ;  to  agitate. 

1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  B  iij,  Mulberries  .. 
Breede  winde  :  disturbe  the  stomacke.  1650  H.  Vaughan 
Si/ex  Scint.  1.  (1858)  105  The  famous  fan  Purging  the  floor 
which  chaff  disturbs.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  24 
The  sea  raged  and  seemed  disturbed  as  it  is  under  London- 
bridge.  1817  -18  Shelley  Rosalind  <5*  //.  838  Like  an  image 
in  the  lake  Which  rains  disturb. 

c.  To  move  anything  from  its  settled  condition 
or  position  ;  to  unsettle. 

VOL.  III. 


1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  215  Disturb  not  their 
Beds,  but  hand-weed  them.  1815  Shelley  Alastor  261 
With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet  Disturbing 
not  the  drifted  snow.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Lit. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  103  A  strong  common  sense,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  unseat  or  disturb,  marks  the  English  mind  for 
a  thousand  years.  Mod.  Do  not  disturb  the  plants  after  they 
show  signs  of  bloom.  Plant  it  in  some  permanent  position 
where  it  will  not  be  disturbed. 

2.  To  agitate  mentally,  discompose  the  peace  of 
mind  or  calmness  of  (any  one)  ;  to  trouble,  perplex. 

c  1305  Edmund  Con f.  369  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  80  per  ne  ful 
no3t  a  reynes  drope  to  desturbi  a  manes  mod.  1382  Wyclif 
Ecci.  vii.  8  [7]Chalengdisturbeth[i388disturblith]  the  wise 
man.  a  1400-50  A  lexa?ider  5159  pan  was  ser  Candoile  in 
pat  cas  kenely  distourbid.  1567  Drant  Horace  Epist.  vi. 
Cviij,  Both  parties  are  distrubde  with  feare.  1684  R.  H. 
School  Recreat.  85  Let  not  this  or  any  other  Pastime  dis¬ 
turb  your  Minds.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  204  p  13 
Having  been  first  disturbed  by  a  dream,  he  afterwards 
grieved  that  a  dream  could  disturb  him.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  150  She  was  not  a  person  who  would  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  a  few  Court  vanities. 

3.  To  interfere  with  the  settled  course  or  operation 
of ;  to  put  out  of  its  course ;  to  interrupt,  derange, 
hinder,  frustrate. 

c  1290  Beket  380  in  ^9.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  117  pe  loue  was  euere  gret 
i-nou3  bi-tweone  seint  thomas  And  pe  Kinge,  for-to  pe  feond 
destourbede  hit,  alias !  c\-/S>oSir  Ferumb.  2456  pe  pef  per  ri^t 
scholde  haue  leyen  by  ys  lef,  Nad  he  come  po  as  god  wolde 
&  distorbed  pat  myschef.  c  1400  Maun  dev.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  98 
Men  may  ga  sauely  and  sikerly  thurgh  his  land  and  na  man 
be  so  hardy  to  disturbe  pam.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II.  788  She  devised  to  disturbe  this  mariage.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  224  Sounds  that  moue  in  Oblique  and  Arcuate 
Lines  must  needs  encounter  and  Disturbe  the  one  the 
other.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  492  Praise. .  Is  oft  too  welcome, 
and  may  much  disturb  The  bias  of  the  purpose.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  42  In  a  mathematical  demonstration  an  error 
in  the  original  number  disturbs  the  whole  calculation  which 
follows.  1883  Sir  W.  Williams  in  Lazo  Times  Rep.  XLIX. 
139/2  No  sufficient  grounds  have  been  shown  for  disturbing 
that  judgment  or  for  granting  a  new  trial. 

+  b.  with  inf.  To  hinder  by  interference.  Obs. 

C1386  Chaucer  Melib.  F  11  He  is  a  fool  that  destourbeth 
the  mooder  to  wepen  in  the  deeth  of  hire  childe,  til  sche 
haue  wept  hir  fille,  as  for  a  certein  tyme.  c  1391  — Astrol. 
1.  §  2  This  ring  rennyth  . .  in  so  Rowm  a  space  that  hit  dis- 
turbith  nat  the  instrument  to  hangen  aftur  his  rihte  centre. 

1 4.  \V  ith  of,  from :  To  deprive  of;  to  drive,  turn, 
or  draw  away  from,  by  disturbance.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.R.  162  He  ..  (>et  no  muruhSe,  ne  noise,  ne 
Jrrung  of  foie  ne  muhte  letten  him  of  his  beoden,  ne  disturben 
him  of  his  god.  c  1305  Edmund  Con/.  417  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
82  Ne  let  noman  in  gonTo  desturbi  me  of  miestudie.  C1386 
Chaucer  Pard.  Prol.  y  T.  12  (Ellesm.)  That  no  man  be  so 
boold.  .Me  to  destourbe  [so Hengmrt,  Corpus,  Hart.  7334; 
Lansd,  destorble,  Bod/.  686  distrouble]  of  Cristes  hooly 
werk.  1658  Rowland  Mou/et's  Theat.  Ins.  899  Bees  are 
most  patient  of  labour  in  the  day  time,  but  most  impatient 
of  being  scared  in  the  night,  and  of  being  disturbed  of  their 
rest.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  168  So  as  perhaps  Shall  grieve 
him.  .and  disturb  His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destind  aim. 

b.  Law.  To  deprive  of  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
or  possession  of.  See  Disturbance  4. 

[1292  Britton  ii.  xxv.  §  i,  Ceux  qi  de  commune  sount 
engittez  ou  destourbez.  trnnsl.  Those  who  are  ejected  or 
disturbed  of  their  common.]  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  32 
The  vicar  of  the  parishe  . .  wolde  now  disturbe  the  said 
tenauntes  and  inhabitauntes  of  their  saide  parishe  church. 
1865  Nichols  Britton  I.  285  If  one  of  the  parceners  be 
ejected  or  disturbed  of  his  seisin.  1870  Fisher  Digest  Rep. 
Cases  II.  33x9  An  action  against  a  stranger  for  disturbing 
the  plaintiff  in  his  pew. 

+  Distu  rb,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  the  vb.]  An  act  of 
disturbing  ;  a  thing  that  disturbs  ;  disturbance. 

[1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  ii.  73  Foes  to  my  Rest,  and  my 
sweet  sleepes  disturbers  [Q</.  disturbes].]  1597  Daniel  Civ. 
Wars  vi.  xlvii,  From  all  Disturbs  to  be  so  long  kept  free. 
1667  Milton  A  L.  vr.  549  Instant  without  disturb  they  took 
Allarm,  And  onward  move  Embattelld. 

Disturbance  (distzxabans).  [a.  OF.  destor- 
bance,  destour-,  destur-  (12th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  des- 
tourber  to  Disturb  :  see  -ance.]  The  action  of 
disturbing  or  fact  of  being  disturbed. 

1.  The  interruption  and  breaking  up  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  peace,  rest,  or  settled  condition ;  agitation 
(physical,  social,  or  political). 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  436  pe  erl  Tebaude  de  Bleys,  .  dys- 
tourbed  pe  peys,  And  poru  Kyng  Henryes  rede  made  des- 
tourbance.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxxxvi. 
(1495)  727  Of  suche  dystourbance  and  stryfe  and  contrary- 
nesse  comyth  stronge  boyllyng  and  dureth  vnto  the  hete  hath 
maystry.  1467  Ord.  Worcester  in  Eng.  Gilds  388  Disturb- 
aunce  of  the  seid  pease.  1376  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  334 
That  hee  might  live  quietly  in  Rome  :  for.. some  there  were 
that  sought  his  disturbaunce.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo’s 
Trav.  256  Such  as  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  publick 
peace.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  30  The  Sea  was 
. .  smooth,  and  no  disturbance  by  wind  to  curl  the  waves, 
or  to  make  it  frothy.  1741-2  H.  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann 
(1834)  I.  xviii.  63  The.  .election  passed  without  any  disturb¬ 
ance.  1855  Bain  Senses  y  Int.  1.  ii.  §  2  In  most  cases  of  bodily 
irritation  we  can  assign  the  place  or  seat  of  the  disturbance. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  vii.  49  The  slightest  disturbance  was 
sufficient  to  bring  them  down. 

b.  with  a  and  pi. ;  An  instance  of  this  ;  spec,  a 
breach  of  public  peace,  a  tumult,  an  uproar,  an  out¬ 
break  of  disorder. 

A  tmospheric  disturbance,  a  change  in  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  putting  an  end  to  calm  weather. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  514  Tho  bigan  ther  in  this  lond 
a  newe  destourbance.  1598  F lorio,  S turbo,  sturbamento , 
a  trouble,  a  vexation,  a  disturbance.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iii. 


ii.  37,  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  That  nature  works, 
and  of  her  cures.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  897  Innumerable 
Disturbances  on  Earth  through  Femal  snares.  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  98  With  their  apprehension  the  dis¬ 
turbances  ceased.  1875  (. '/iamb.  Jrnl. cxxxm.  8  Telegraphic 
intelligence  of  storms  or  atmospheric  disturbances.  1880 
Daily  News  30  Oct.,  A  disturbance  will  arrive  on  the  North 
British  and  Norwegian  Coasts  .  .attended  by.  .strong  winds 
or  gales,  rain  or  snow. 

2.  Interruption  of  mental  tranquillity  or  equani¬ 
mity  ;  mental  agitation,  excitement,  discomposure. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  207  (MStz.)  Tictagoras 
wip  harpe  and  strenges  cessede  pe  destourbaunce  of  wines 
1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  v.  (1495)  108  In  the  eyen  is 
seen  and  knovven  the  distourbaunce  and  gladnesse  of  the 
soule.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  204  To  any  ones  dis¬ 
turbaunce  and  vexation.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  23  To  allure  the  hearts  of  greedy  men,  to  aflford  them 
disturbance.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  126  f  7  One 
whose  reigning  disturbance  was  the  dread  of  house-breakers. 
1858  J.  Martinf.au  Stud.  Chr.  271  The  dislike  felt  by  the 
comfortable  classes  towards  the  trouble  of  thought  and  the 
disturbance  of  thought. 

3.  Interference  with  the  regular  or  due  course  or 
continuance  of  any  action  or  process  ;  molestation. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  7700  (Trin.)  Saul  sou}te  dauid  to  quelle 
Often  fel  so  )>e  chaunce  Was  )>ere  but  goddes  disturbaunce. 
1393  Gower  Con/.  1. 181  Envie.. began  to  travaile  In  dis¬ 
turbaunce  of  this  spousaile.  C1400  Beryn  3981  A  saflf  con- 
dit  ..That  he  may  com  &  pas  withouten  disturbaunce.  1513 
More  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  (1568)  766  This  demeanor 
attempted,  .against  the  king  ..  in  the  disturbance  of  his 
coronation.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  IV.  India  102  To  withstand 
his  men  from  disturbance  of  his  enterprise.  1711  Addison 
Sfect.  No.  262  F  6  That  he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on  without 
disturbance.  1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  xx.  218  We 
are  to  follow  the  labour  of  Nature,  but  not  her  disturbance. 

4.  Law.  (See  quot.  1765-9.) 

[1292  Britton  ii.  xi.  §  7  Et  ausi  est  home  disseisi  quel 
houre  qe  ly  ou  sa  meyne  soit  destourbe  de  user  sa  peissiblc 
seisine  par  autre  qi  i  cleyme  fraunc  tenement  par  teles  des- 
tourbances.j  1598  Child  Marriages  164  He,  the  said  Robert 
Fletcher,  shall  ..enioie  the  same  shop  as  tenant,  .without  the 
lett  or  disturbans  of  the  said  John  Allen,  his  executors,  or 
Assignes.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Lazu  (1636)  291  An  assise 
which  may  bee  either  of  his  owne  or  his  ancestors  possession 
called  an  assise  of  darrein  presentment  is  upon  a  disturbance 
when  himselfe  or  his  ancestor  did  last  present.  1765-9 
Blackstone  (Mason),  Disturbance  is  a  wrong  done  to  some 
incorporeal  hereditament,  by  hindering  or  disquieting  the 
owners  in  their  regular,  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it.  1768 
—  Comm.  III.  236  Disturbance  of  franchises  happens,  when 
a  man  has  the  franchise  of  holding  a  court-leet,  ot  keeping  a 
fair  or  market  [etc.]  and  he  is  disturbed  or  incommoded  in 
the  lawful  exercise  thereof.  1848  Wharton  Lazi '  Lex., 
Distinkance .. There  are  five  sorts  of  this  injury,  viz.,  dis¬ 
turbance  of  (1)  franchise,  (2)  common,  (3)  ways,  (4)  tenure, 
and  (5)  patronage. 

+  Distivrbancy.  Obs .  rare .  [f.  prec.  or  next ; 
see  -ancy.]  Condition  or  state  of  disturbance. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  IVarsv iii.  xeix,  As  exiles  even  from  your 
homes  You  live  perpetuall  in  disturbancy.  1603  —  Epist. 
Poems  (1717)  350  Some  Hearts  are  blinded  sq,^  that  they 
Have  divers  Doors  whereby  they  may  let  out  'Iheir  Wills 
abroad  without  Disturbancy. 

Disturb  ant  (distzribant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
disturbant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  disturbare  to  Disturb  : 
see  -ant.  Cf.  AF.  destourbant.’] 

A.  adj .  That  disturbs ;  agitating,  disquieting. 

1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  12  Disturbant  aberrations 

deprived  us  of  all  peace.  1645  Arraignm.  Persecution  30 
Their  Religion  though  different  was  not  disturbant  to  the 
State.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  vii.  ii.  (1853)  II.  497 
These  things  were,  .disturbant  and  offensive.  1829  Southey 
O.  Nezuman  ix,  Had  they  from  such  disturbant  thoughts 
been  free.  1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  iv.  §  12.  52 
The  fantasy  which  I  have  just  been  blaming  as  disturbant 
of  the  simplicity  of  faith. 

B.  sb.  One  who  disturbs ;  a  disturber,  a.  Laiu. 

=  Disturber  2. 

1865  Nichols  Britton  II.  172  In  cases  of  contumacy;  as, 
where  the  tenant  or  the  disturbant  [ le  tenaunt  ou  le  dcs- 
tourbanf\  appears  in  court,  and  contemptuously  departs. 

b.  =  Disturber  i. 

1894  Catholic  News  16  June  7/2  The  disturbants  gained 
admission  to  the  park  by  a  wicket. 

Hence  f  Disturbantly  adv.,  by  way  of  disturb¬ 
ance.  Obs. 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  138  They  are  not  able  dis- 
turbantly  to  assail  us. 

f  Disturba'tiou,  Obs.  [ad.  L .  disturbed ton- 
em ,  n.  of  action  from  disturbare  to  Disturb.]  The 
action  of  disturbing ;  =  Disturbance. 

1529  Will  0/ Sir  J.  Digby ,  Leicestersh .  (MS.)  Without 
ett  or  interruption  or  disturbacon  of  the  said  John  Digby. 
1590  R.  Hichcock  Quintessence  Wit  54  b,  To  deliuer  their 
owne  kingdomes  from  those  disturbations.  1658  A.  Fox 
IVurtz*  Surg.  11.  v.  59  Tarrying  would  prove . .prejudicial 
to  the  wounded,  by  reason  of  his  bleeding,  and  other  dis¬ 
turbations. 

Disturbative,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  disturbed-  ppl. 
stem  +  -1VE  :  sec  -ative.]  Of  disturbing  tendency 
or  character. 

1842  Miss  Costello  Pilgr.  Auvergne  I.  77  Our  journey, 
independently  of  the  disturbative  character  of  our  driver, 
was  pleasant.  1846 —  Tour  Venice  143  Monza,  which 
formerly  had  a  monastic  character  of  quiet  silence,  is  now 
noisy  and  disturbative. 

Disturbed  (distSubd,  -ed),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Disturb 
v.  +  -ED  l.]  Disquieted  ;  agitated  ;  having  the 
settled  state,  order,  or  position  interfered  with. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  340  He.  .Looks  on  the  dull  earth 
with  disturbed  mind.  i6ot  —  Jul.  C.  1.  iii.  40  This  dis- 
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turbed  Skie  is  not  to  walk  in.  1763  Scrafton  Indostan 
(I77°)  50  He  had  ever  after  a  disturbed  imagination.  1830 
D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  i.  9  Four  years  of  a  disturbed  reign 
had  taught  the  Sovereign  some  lessons.  1838  J.  W.  Crokf.r 
in  C.  Papers  (i88a)  II.  xx.  323  Rheumatism  in  his  neck  .. 
gives  him  a  disturbed  air.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xvii.  315 
Crevasses,  .in  the  more  disturbed  portions  of  glaciers. 

Hence  Disturbedly  (-edli)  adv. ;  Distu  rbed- 
ness. 

1731  Bailey  (ed.  5),  Disturbedly ,  interruptedly.  Ibid. , 
Disturbedness ,  disorderliness,  interruption.  1807  Southey 
Espriella' s  Lett.  III.  339  The  dog  is  uneasy  . .  and  the  cat 
wanders  disturbedly  from  room  to  room. 

Disturber(dist5\ib3i).  Also  3-5  -our, 6-9 -or. 
[ME.  a.  AF.  destourbour  =  OF.  destorbeor L. 
type  *disturbatdr-em ,  agent-n.  from  disturbdre  to 
Disturb.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  that  disturbs,  disquiets,  or 
interferes  with  peace  or  quiet ;  one  who  causes 
tumult  or  disorder ;  a  troubler. 

C1290  Beket  1102  in  S.  Eng .  Leg.  1. 138  He  was  fals  and 
for-swore :  and  destourbour  of  }>e  londe.  1548  Act  2  &  3 
Edw.  VI ,  c.  23.  §  2  Inflicting  all  such  Pains  upon  the  Dis- 
obedients  and  Disturbers  [of  matrimony].  1588  Shaks. 
Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  6  How  euer  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buz  in  the  peoples  eares.  1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  A  b. 
Physic  8  That  are  rather  disturbers  than  aiders  of  Nature. 
1709  Wycherley  Let.  to  Pope  1  Apr..  There  I  can  have  you 
without  Rivals  or  Disturbers.  1764  Wesley  Jrnl.  10  Sept., 
Only  one  man,  a  common  disturber,  behaved  amiss.  1883 
Froude  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLIV.  14  Little  inclined  ..  to 
favour  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 

2.  Law.  (also  disturbor .)  One  who  disquiets  or 
hinders  another  in  the  lawful  enjoyment  of  his 
right :  see  esp.  quot.  1 767. 

1498-9  Plumpton  Corr.  133  To  have  a  spoliacion  in  the 
spintuall  court  agaynst  the  preyst  that  now  occupyeth, 
because  he  is  one  disturber.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergan  41 
When  a  Bishop  refuses  a  Clerk  for  Insufficiency,  and  the 
Patron  thereupon  presents  another,  such  Bishop  shall  be 
deemed  a  Disturber,  if  he  afterwards  within  the  six  months 
presents  the  first  Clerk  presented  to  him.  1767  Blackstone 
Comm.  II.  278  If  the  bishop  refuse  or  neglect  to  examine 
and  admit  the  patron’s  clerk,  without  good  reason  assigned 
or  notice  given,  he  is  stiled  a  disturber  by  the  law,  and  shall 
not  have  any  title  to  present  by  lapse.  1865  Nichols  Britton 
iv.  i.  §  2  Unless  the  disturbor  or  deforceor  \le  destourbour  on 
deforceour ]  can  shew  plain  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

Distu  rbing,  vbl,  sb.  [f.  Disturb  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Disturb  ;  disturbance. 
(Now  only  ger undial. } 

13A.0  Ayenb.  225  Alneway  he  may  bleue  ine  his  spoushod 
yef  per  ne  is  non  o)>er  destorbinge.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  xxx. 
21  Thou  schalt  hide  them  in  the  hid  place  of  thi  face  ;  fro 
the  disturbyng  of  men  [Vulg.  conturbatione\  1388  distur¬ 
bing].  1597  J.  King  On  Jonas  (1618)  76  Discountenancings, 
disturbings,  dispossessings  of  them.  [1776  G.  Semple  Build¬ 
ing  in  Water  51  The  disturbing  our  Stages,  Utensils,  &c.] 

Disturbing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ma2.] 
That  disturbs  ;  see  the  verb. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <5-  Ad.  649  Where  Love  reigns,  disturbe- 
ing  Jealousy  Doth  call  himself  Affection’s  sentinel.  1812-6 
Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (ed.  3)  II.  259  From  the  disturbing  force 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  vector,  he  determined  the  Moon’s 
nearest  approach  to  the  Earth,  and  farthest  recess  from  it. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  3  This  uncertainty.,  is  a 
disturbing  element. 

Hence  Distirrbingly  adv.,  disquietingly. 

1880  New  Virginians  I.  200  The  old  man  groaned .  .louder 
and  more  disturbingly.  1886  H.  James  Bostonians  II.  11. 
xxiv.  120  She  was  so  disturbingly  beautiful. 

t  Disturblance.  Ohs.  [f.  next  +  -ance  : 
prob.  from  a  corresponding  AF.  form :  cf.  Dis- 
TROUBLANCE.]  =  DISTURBANCE. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8141  Seys  now 
hym  al  J>e  desturblance,  &  where-of  comej)  J>at  wonder 
chaunce.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  v.  (1869)  77  pe 
disturblaunce  cometh  of  pin  ouertrowinge.  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  401  Grete.  .disturblauncis  and  debatis.  c  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4629  Wha  so  did  paim  disturblaunce. 

t  Distu’rble,  V.  Obs .  Also  des-,  -tourble. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  destorblcr ,  -turbler,  -tourbler,  f.  des- 
Dts-  1  +  torbler ,  turbler ,  tourbler,  early  forms  of 
trobler ,  troubler  to  Trouble  (:— L.  *turbulare ,  f. 
turbula ,  turbare).  In  the  simple  verb,  the  form 
trouble  was  from  the  first  prevalent;  in  the 
derivative,  des-,  disturble  was  the  earlier  form,  and 
(supported  by  Disturb)  survived  to  c  1500,  when 
it  yielded  to  Distrouble  (q.v.).] 
tram.  To  disturb,  trouble. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1106  pat  pey  ne 
go  nought  vs  to  wrye,  Ne  desturble  me  my  weye.  C1380 
Wyclif  Set.  Whs.  III.  134  Ire  distourblis  monnis  witte. 
1382  —  Matt.  xiv.  26.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  57 
All  pe  citee  was  gretlich  desturbled  of  her  sodeynlich 
comyng.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  123/1  Dysturbelyn  [dis- 
troublyn,  P.],  turbo ,  conturbo.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng. 
lxi.  45  They  ne  were  distourbled  of  noo  man  ne  lette. 
Hence  +  Distirrbling-  vbl.  sb. ;  +  Disturbler. 
c  *33°  K.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)254  Edward,  .salle  gyue 
Philip  pe  Kyng  Alle  holy  Gascoyn,  withouten  disturblyng. 
1440  Disturbler  [see  Distroubler].  c  1449  Pecock  Repr. 

11.  ii.  139  Scisme  sowers  and  disturblers  of  the  peple.  1481 
Caxton  Godfrey  xviii.  48  They.. had  passed  the  water 
agayn,  yf  they  had  not.  .so  grete  distourblyng. 

Disturbor:  see  Disturber  2. 

+  Disturdison.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  derived, 
with  change  of  prefix,  from  OF.  estordison,  estour- 
dison  (:— L.  type  *exturditidn-enP ,  from  estordir , 
mod.  F.  etourdir ,  to  stun,  stupefy.]  Stunned  or 


stupefied  condition ;  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
caused  by  a  blow  or  the  like. 

c  1450  Merlin  266  Withynne  a  while  a-roos  the  saisne  fro 
disturdison,  and  saugh  hem  a-boute  hym.  Ibul.  268  I  he 
saisnes  a-bode  a-boute  her  lorde  that  was  caste  down  and  so 
diffouled  vnder  horse  feet,  whereof  he  was  so  sorowfull  whan 
he  a-roos  from  disturdison. 

Distxrrf,  v.  rare .  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  turf. 

1858  Lytton  What  will  he  do  11.  xi,  The  play-ground 
[was]  disturfed  to  construct  fortifications. 

t  Disturn,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  des-,  5-6  dys-, 
-tornve,  -tourn'e.  [a.  OF.  destourne-r ,  in  1  ith  c. 
dest urner  (mod.F.  ditourner,  whence  Deturn),  f. 
des-,  de-  (De-  I.  6)  +  tourner  to  Turn.]  trails. 
To  turn  aside  or  away ;  to  avert,  divert,  pervert. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  669  (718)  Thy  fader  prey  al 
pilke  harme  disturne  Of  grace.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
138  b/2  Dyuerse  thoughtes  and  occasions  by  whyche  they  be 
dystorned  for  to  do  wel.  1490  —  Eneydos  xxi.  75  She., 
dystourned  her  eyen  from  the  lyghte.  1537  Starkey  in 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  lxxxi.  195  You  could  never  have 
distorned  your  wit  and  eloquence,  .to  spot  your  honour  and 
name,  a  1631  Donne  Lament,  Jeremy  11.  xiv,  Which  might 
disturne  thy  bondage. 

Disturnpike  (distS-mpsik),  v.  [Dis-  7  b.] 
trans.  To  free  (a  road)  from  turnpikes  ;  to  make 
no  longer  a  turnpike-road.  Hence  DistuTnpiked 
ppl.  a.,  DistuTnpiking  vbl.  sb. 

1872  Daily  News  26  June,  On  Monday  next,  1st  July,  the 
remainder  of  the  metropolis  roads  north  of  the  Thames  will 
be  ‘  disturnpiked.’  1881  Times  29  Mar.  9  The  disturnpiking 
of  main  roads  had  seriously  increased  local  burdens.  1882 
St.  James  Gaz.  2  June,  To  maintain  milestones  on  disturn¬ 
piked  roads.  1883  M.  D.  Chalmers  Local  Govt.  133  Until 
1878,  when  a  road  was  disturnpiked,  it  became  an  ordinary 
highway ;  but  by  the  Act  of  that  year  it  was  provided  that 
all  roads  disturnpiked  after  1870  should  be  main  roads. 

+  Distil ‘tor,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  b.]  trans . 
To  deprive  of  the  position  of  tutor. 

1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxoti.  II.  391  Being  found  guilty  of 
a  strange  singular  and  superstitious  way  of  dealing  with  his 
Scholars,  .he  was  distutor'd  in  the  month  of  May  1634. 

Distwrne,  V .  rare.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To 
disentwine,  unfasten. 

1562  Phaer  VEneid  ix.  Ccj,  Whose  fal  did  Rutils  whelme 
and  brake  their  tortais  roof  distwynde. 

Distyle  (dai'stail),  sb.  {a.)  Arch.  [f.  Di-  2  -f 
Gr.  otvK-os  column,  pillar :  so  mod.F.  distyle  sb.] 
A  porch  having  two  styles  or  columns.  Also  attrib. 
or  as  adj.  Distyle  in  antis :  see  quot.  1865. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  412/2  The  octagonal  structure 
called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,,  .which  has  a  small  prostyle 
portal  on  two  of  its  faces,  . .  each  consisting  of  a  simple 
distyle,  or  two  columns  and  their  entablature,  surmounted  by 
a  pediment.  Ibid.  425/2  Converting  the  insulated  piers 
below  into  columns  of  short  and  massive  proportions,  so  as 
to  produce  a  distyle  in  antis.  1865  J.  Fergusson  Hist. 
Archit .  I.  167  A  group  of  pillars  ‘distyle  in  antis’  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  viz.,  two  circular  pillars  between  two 
square  piers.  Ibid.  176  There  are  three  other  distyle  halls 
or  gates  on  the  platform. 

Distylous  (doistsi'las),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Having  two  styles. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Distyne,  obs.  form  of  Destiny. 

Disulphate  (daisclf/t).  Chem.  [f.  Di-  2  + 

SuLTHATE.] 

+ 1.  In  earlier  use,  a  salt  containing  one  equiva¬ 
lent  of  sulphuric  acid  to  two  of  base.  Obs. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  228  Solution  of 
disulphate  of  cinchonina.  c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I. 
417/1  Quinine, . .as  a  disulphate,  has  been,  .substituted. 

2.  A  salt  containing  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  one  of  base  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

3.  Applied  by  some  to  a  sulphate  containing  a 
hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by  a  basic  element  or 
radical ;  an  acid  sulphate  {Cent.  Diet.). 

4.  A  salt  of  disulphuric  acid,  a  pyrosulphate. 

1877  Roscoe  &  Schorl.  Chem.  I.  345  The  name  disul¬ 
phuric  acid  H2S2O7  has  been  given  to  this  substance,  as  it 
forms  a  series  of  very  stable  salts ;  thus  sodium  disulphate 
N a-jSs07  is  obtained  by  heating  the  acid  sodium  sulphate 
HNaSCh,  so  long  as  water  is  given  off. 

Disulphide  (daisp-lfaid).  Chem.  [f.  Di-2  + 
Sulphide.]  A  compound  in  which  two  atoms  of 
sulphur  are  united  with  another  element  or  a  radi¬ 
cal,  as  carbon  disulphide,  CS2.  t  Formerly,  a  com¬ 
pound  having  one  atom  of  sulphur  united  to  two 
of  another  element,  as  disulphide  of  copper  = 
cuprous  sulphide,  Cu2S. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  74  Hemisulphide  ofcopper, 
or  Cuprous  Sulphide,  Cu2S,  also  called  Disulphide  of  copper. 
Found  native  as  Copper-glance.  1869  Roscoe  Elcm.  Chem. 
128  When  deposited  from  solution  in  carbon  disulphide, 
sulphur  crystallizes  in  the  ordinary  natural  or  octahedral 
form.  1895  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  409  Carbon  disulphide  took  it 
up  more  freely. 

Disulpho-  (daisy-lib).  Chem.  [See  Di-2  2 
and  Sulpho-.]  In  composition,  denominating  acids 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Hence  Disulphonic  a. 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  551  There  is  a  group  of  acid 
ethers,  (SO)i  R"Hj'Oi,  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of 
sulphurous  acid,  H4S2O6,  by  substitution  of  a  diatomic 
alcohol-radicle  for  half  the  hydrogen.  These  are  the  so-called 
distilpho-acids,  which  may  also  be  formulated  as  compounds 


of  hydrocarbon  with  2  at[oms  ofj  SO3.  1869  Roscoe  Elcm. 
Chem.  423  When  disulpho-anthraquinic  acid  is  formed.  1881 
Watts  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1857  Anthracene  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  yields  two  disulphonic  acids. 

DisuTphuret.  Chem.  [See  Di- 2  2  and  Sul- 
phuret.]  =  Disulphide  (in  obs.  and  current  senses). 

1854  J-  Scofff.rn  in  Orr'sCirc.  Sc.,  Client.  491  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  drives  off  one  equivalent  of  its  sulphur  and 
converts  it  into  the  disulphuret.  Ibid.  500  Sub-  or  Di- 
sulphuret  of  Mercury. 

Disulphuric  (daisplfiuo-rik),  a.  Chem.  In 
disulphuric  acid,  the  same  as  pyrosulphuric  or 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  H2S20,  =  2(S020H)  + 
O.  Its  salts  are  pyro-  or  di-sulphates.  (So  called 
because  the  molecule  represents  two  molecules  of 
sulphuric  acid  deprived  of  one  of  water.) 

187s  Watts  Diet.  Chem.V II.  1140. 

t  Disiuna'nimous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis- 10.] 
Not  unanimous ;  divided  in  mind. 

1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  v.  1 66  So  degenerate,  so  effemi¬ 
nate,  and  so  disunanimous  were  they  grown. 

DiSiU'niform,  a.  [Dis-  io.]  The  opposite 
of  uniform ;  without  uniformity. 

1687  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  261  The  Sun  shines  upon  the 
Earth  with  a  disuniform  and  unequal  light.  1710  —  Chr. 
Prud.  iii.  115  All  is  disuniform,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
unite  or  regulate  them.  1737  H.  Coventry  Phil,  to  Hyd. 

II.  (T.)  Confused  heaps  and  disuniform  combinations. 

DiSiUnifo'rmity.  [Dis- 9.]  Want  or  absence 
of  uniformity ;  variety  of  form  or  appearance. 

1710  Norris  Chr.  Prud.  vii.  326  If  it  [the  body]  be  evil,  it 
will  be  as  full  of  darkness,  all  confusion  and  disuniformity. 
1876  Daily  News  18  Mar.,  We  laughed  at  their  equipment 
..their  disuniformity  of  costume. 

Disunify  (disywmifoi),  v.  [Dis-  6.]  trans . 
To  do  the  opposite  of  unifying;  to  keep  from 
unity.  Hence  Disirnifying  ppl.  a. 

1891  Cycl.  Temperance  $  Prohibition  393/1  As  a  result 
of  this  disunifying  measure. 

Disunion  (disyzrnmn).  [Dis-  9  ] 

1.  Rupture  of  union  ;  separation,  severance  ;  dis¬ 
junction. 

1598  Marston  Pygmal.  v.  156  Chaos  returne,  and  with 
confusion  Inuolue  the  world  with  strange  disunion.  1623 
Cockeram,  Disunion ,  aseuering.  1634  Wither  Emblemed 
177  When  disunion  is  begunne  It  breedeth  dangers,  where 
before  were  none.  1775  De  Lolme Const.  Advt.  (1784) 
12  A  disunion  of  the  empire  was  endeavoured  to  be  pro¬ 
moted.  1792  G.  Washington  Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.  204 
Foreigners  would,  .believe  that  inveterate  political  dissen¬ 
sions  existed  among  us,  and  that  we  are  on  the  very  verge 
of  disunion  ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise.  1820  Scoresby^cc:. 
Arctic  Reg.  II.  346  Three  boats,  .were  secured  [to  the  fast- 
boat]  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  towed  without  danger  of  dis¬ 
union.  1884  Act  47  &  48  Viet.  c.  66  {title)  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  disunion  of  the  Sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

attrib.  [cf.  Disunionist  a.]  1848  Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  I. 

125,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  abolitionists  in  their  disunion 
and  non-voting  theories,  a  1857  in  Pall  Mall  G.  29  May 
(1865)  2  New  York  Dis-Union  Anti-Slavery  Convention — 
To  be  held  at  Albany  in  February,  1857. 

2.  Absence  or  want  of  union ;  disunited  or  sepa¬ 
rated  condition  ;  dissension. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  115  In  this  disunion,  as  it  were, 
appeareth  yet  a  brotherly  fellowship  and  vnitie.  1659  B. 
Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  287  By  dis-union  of  wils 
amongst  his  friends.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  v.  iii.  (1737) 

III.  319  The  Inconveniences  which  the  Dis-union  of  P  r- 
suasions  and  Opinions  accidentally  produces.  1807  G. 
Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  iii.  ii.  335  Ages  of  disunion  and 
disaster.  1838  Thirlvvall  Greece  III.  xxv.  404  He  com¬ 
plained.  .of  the  disunion  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 

Disunionist  (disyzrnionist).  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  advocates  or  works  for  disunion :  spec. 
a.  In  U.S.  politics,  One  of  those  who,  before  or 
during  the  civil  war  of  1S61-65,  advocated  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Union,  b.  In  English  politics, 
applied  controversially  to  an  advocate  of  the  repeal 
or  modification  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland. 

1846  Worcester  cites  North.  1852  Blacksv.  Ring. 
LXXII.  47  The  population  is  divided  really  into  Unionists, 
or  Compromise-men,  and  Disunionists,  or  Abolitionists. 
1854  L.  Oliphant  Let.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  iv.  124  There  are 
the  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  Filibusters.  .Disunionists 
and  Federalists.  1861  Lowell  E  Pluribus  Unum  Prose 
Wks.  1890  V.  52  It  is  time  that  we  turned  up  our  definitions 
in  some  more  trustworthy  dictionary  than  that  of.  .dis¬ 
unionists  and  their,  .accomplices.  Catholic  House¬ 

hold  5  Oct.  10/2  The  Disunionists. .seem  to  revel  in  fiery 
invective  of  a  zoological  character, 
c.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1884  Goldw.  Smith  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  317  The  dis¬ 
unionist  movement  in  Ireland.  1888  Bryce  A mer.  Commw. 
II.  iii.  lvi.  377  The  disunionist  spirit  of  the  South  which  led 
to  the  war. 

So  Disirnionism,  the  doctrine  of  disunionists. 

1894  Swinburne  Stud.  Prose  Poetry  102  Disunionism, 
dissolutionism,  or  communalism. 

Disunite  (disywnart),  v.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Unite.] 

1.  trans.  To  undo  the  union  of;  to  disjoin:  a. 
from  material  union. 

1598FLORIO ,Disgiongere . .  to  disioyne,  to  disunite,  todeuide. 
a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  178  A  corner-stone,  that  unites 
things  most  disunited.  1725  PorE  Odyss.  iii.  582  The  beast 
they  then  divide,  and  disunite  The  ribs  and  limbs.  1830 
Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  I.  11.  xvii.  406  The  Alkali,  when 
disunited  from  the  Silica,  would  readily  be  dissolved. 

b.  (more  frequently)  from  immaterial  union  : 
To  separate  from  alliance,  conjoint  action,  etc. ; 
to  set  at  variance,  alienate. 
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1560  [see  Disunited  below],  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  4  Cr.  11. 
iii.  iog  Their  fraction  is  more  our  wish  than  their  faction  ; 
but  it  was  a  strong  counsell  that  a  Foole  could  disunite. 
1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  (1851)  55  Goe  on  both  hand  in  hand, 
O  Nations  never  to  he  dis-united.  1685  Dkyden  Albion  4 
A Ibauus  11.  Wks.  1883  VII.  257  Disturb  their  union,  dis¬ 
unite  their  love.  1794  Southey  Wat  Tyler  11.  i,  They  will 
use  every  art  to  disunite  you  . .  Whom  in  a  mass  they  fear. 
1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  (1877)  IV.  v.  62  That  her  father 
was  not  disunited  from  his  first  wife. 

2.  intr.  (for  re/l.)  To  sever  or  separate  oneself; 
to  part ;  to  fall  or  come  asunder. 

1675  G.  R.  tr.  Le  Grand's  Man  Without  Passion  146  The 
Spirit  must  disunite  from  the  senses,  a  1716  South  (J.),  The 
several  joints  of  the  body  politick  do  separate  and  disunite. 
1818  Shelley  Rosalind  <5-  Helen  984  Strains  of  harmony, 
That  mingle  in  the  silent  sky,  Then  slowly  disunite.  1827 
Aikman  Hist,  Scot.  III.  iv.  435  The  supplicants,  .refused 
to  disunite. 

3.  Manige.  (See  quots.) 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II.  s.v.,  (With  Horsemen)  A  Horse  is 
said  to  disunite,  that  drags  his  Haunches,  that  Gallops 
false.  1833  Rcgul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  57  Cantering  with  the 
near  fore,  followed  by  the  off  hind,  or  off  fore,  followed  by 
the  near  hind,  is  *  disunited  ’. 

Hence  Disunited  ppL  a.  (whence  Disunitedly 

adv.)  •  Disuni  ting-  vhl.  sb .  and  ppl.  a. 

1560  Whitehorne  Arte  Warre  (1573)  T9a>  The  disunited 
and  discencious  do  agree.  1611  Flokio,  Disunimento ,  a 
disuniting.  1651  Hobbes  Lcviath.  n.  xviii.  88  The  confusion 
of  a  disunited  Multitude.  1680  S.  Mather  Iren .  16  The 
severity  of  this  dis-uniting  principle.  1844  Thirlwall  Greece 
VIII.  21  A  number  of  feeble  disunited  hordes.  1854  J-  S.  C. . 
Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xxvi.  490  The  disuniting  of  the 
army.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiii.  84  So  in  ire  she  spake, 
adjusting  disunitedly  then  her  yoke. 

t  Dis  lUlli’te,  ppl •  a-  06s.  [Short  for  disunited, 
after  L.  unit  us  united.]  =  Disunited. 

1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  in.  11.  xviii,  Sith  the  soul 
from  them  is  disunite. 

Dis  1  uni' ter.  rare .  [f.  prec.  vb.  +-er  1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  disunites. 

I75S  Johnson,  Divider.. 3.  A  disuniter ;  the  person  or 
cause  that  breaks  concord. 

t  DiSiUni'tion.  Obs.rare.  [f.  Disunite  v.,  after 
unition.\  The  action  of  disuniting ;  disjunction, 
separation,  disunion. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Abstraict ,  a  seperation,  disunition,  disiunc- 
tion.  [1702  Clarendon's  Hist.  Reb.  xiv.  §  149  III.  444 
Disunition  [ other  edd.  disunion]  and  distinction  of  Parties.] 

Disunity  (disyzrniti).  [Dis-  9.]  Want  of 
unity ;  a  state  of  separatioh,  physical,  political, 
social,  or  sentimental ;  dissension,  discord. 

1632  Lithgovv  Trav .  x.  474  Diversities  of  Doctrine,  .and 
hundreds  of  like  disunities.  1767  Misc.  in  Ann.  Regs  209/2 
By  the  disunity  of  your  nation,  all  the  nations  insult  you. 
1884  Contemp.  Rev.  June  794  It  is  hard  to  tell  the  price 
London  pays  for  its  disunity. 

f  Dis,univeTsity,  v.  06s.  nonce-wd.  [Dis- 
7  a.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  a  university. 

1665  Evans  in  Worthington  Diary  (1855)  II.  1.  179  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  almost  dis-universitied,  and  either  there  will  be  no 
winter  term,  or  nothing  to  do  in  it. 

Disur,  var.  Disour  Obs. 

Disury,  obs.  form  of  Dysury. 
t  DiSiU'sage.  Obs.  [f.  Disuse  v .,  after  usage ; 
cf.  obs.  F.  desusage  (Cotgr.).]  Discontinuance  of 
a  usage  or  practice;  =  Disuse  sb.  1. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  26  That  good  courages  of  hertis  be  not 
mynissed.  .for  disusage  and  levyng  armes  for  a  litille  season. 
1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xiv.  §  3  To  be  abolished  by  dis¬ 
usage  through  tract  of  time.  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst. 
Antichr.  11.  viii.  102  Nor  [can]  an  angrie  Iudge  condemne 
vs  for  any  thing  else,  then  for  disvsage  of  a  trifle.  1712 
Prideaux  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  104  After  so  long  a 
disusage  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  it. 

Disusance  (disy/7‘zans).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  after 
usance .]  The  fact  of  disusing;  =  Disuse  sb.  1. 

1685  Cotton  tr.  Montaigne  III.  513  By  disusance  forever 
to  lose  the  commerce  of  the  common  life.  1880  H.  C.  Coote 
Eng.  Gild  Knts.  15  Disusance,  compulsory  rather  than 
voluntary,  had  extinguished  them  both. 

Disuse  (disy/7's),  sb.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Use  sbJ] 

1.  Discontinuance  of  use,  practice,  or  exercise; 
prolonged  cessation  from  an  action  or  practice. 

1552  Huloet,  Disusage  or  disuse,  ^  desuetude.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1255  Fashions  . .  well  enough 
knowen,  though  they  be  not  practised  :  mary,  strange  they 
be  by  reason  of  disuse.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
iv.  vi.  194  Nor  is  there  any  who  from  disuse  did  ever  yet 
forget  it.  1738  Oxford  Methodists  9  The  general  disuse  of 
a  duty  could  not  by  any  means  excuse  the  neglect  of  it. 
1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1873)  108  Structures  which  can 
be  best  explained  by  the  effects  of  disuse.  1885  Daw  Times 
23  May  68/2  His  fine  abilities  rusting  from  disuse. 

+  b.  The  being  or  becoming  unused  or  unaccus¬ 
tomed  {to  anything)  ;  unaccustomedness.  Obs. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  194/43  Disuse,  desuetudinis.  1580 
Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Desaccoustumance,  disuse. 
1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World (1757)  419  It  appeared 
to  us  to  proceed  more  from  disuse  than  disinclination  to 
work.  1733  Swift  Apol.  135  Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  213  Frighten’d 
at  a  scene  so  rude,  Through  long  disuse  of  solitude.  1792 
Mad.  D'Arblay  DiaryV.  viii.  369,  I  pleaded.. my  disuse 
to  the  night  air  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

c.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  no  longer  in 
use;  desuetude. 

1699  Bentley  Phal.  455  The  other  acceptation  of  the 
word  falling  into  disuse.  1705  Bosman  Guinea  371  This 
Custom,  which  is.. grown  in  disuse  for  several  years  past. 
a  1771  Gray  in  Corr.  w .  N,  Nicholls  (1843)  301  Many  of 


them  have  gradually  dropped  into  disuse.  1389  I.  Taylor 
Orig.  Aryans  126  The  pile  dwellings,  being  no  longer 
needed,  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
t  2.  The  quality  of  being  of  no  use  ;  uselessness. 
Obs.  rare~x. 

16ZJ-J7  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxxvi.  60  Grief  is  like  Ink 
poured  into  water,  that  fills  the  whole  Fountain  full  of 
blackness  and  disuse. 

Disuse  (disyt/’z),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  disose.  [f. 
Dis-  6  +  Use  v.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  make  (a  person)  unaccustomed  or 
unused  to  anything  ;  to  cause  to  lose  a  habit ;  to 
disaccustom.  Chiefly  in  passive  :  cf.  Disused///. 
a.  i.  Const,  from,  of,  to,  or  infin.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xix.  183  Quhen  thai  thus  diswsyt  ar, 
Than  may  3he  move  on  thame  3our  wer.  1513  Douglas 
AEneis  vi.  xiv.  16  He  sail,  .men  steir,  Quhilk  lang  hes  bene 
disosit  fra  the  weir,  To  armis  and  triumphe  of  victory. 
a  1618  Raleigh  Maxims  St.  in  Rem.  (1661)  40  They  are  to 
be  dis-used  from  the  practise  of  Arms,  a  1640  W.  Fennf.r 
Christ's  Alarm  11.  (1657)  25  If  sinne  be  yielded  unto,  it  will 
disuse  a  man  of  Gods  Ordinances.  <21791  Black  lock  On 
Melissa's  Birth-day  (R.)  With  Bion  long  disus’d  to  play. 

2.  To  discontinue  the  use  or  practice  of  (a  thing) ; 
to  cease  to  use. 

1487  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  Which  lawe  by  negligence  is 
disused.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  17  Gyf  sic  vordis  suld  be 
disusit.  .than  the  phrasis  of  the  antiquite  vald  be  confundit. 
1690  Norris  Beatitudes  (1694)  I.  199  They .  .condemn  and 
disuse  many  things  meerly  because  we  approve  and  use 
them.  1727  Swift  What  passed  in  Lond.  Wks.  1755  III. 
1.  181  Now  I  reflected,  .that  I  had  disused  family  prayers 
for  above  five  years.  1868  M.  Pattison  A  cadent.  Org.  v. 
193  Other  universities,  .have  disused  the  term  ‘  Arts  \  1874 
Parker  Goth.  Archit.  1.  vi.  197  In  many  later  examples  these 
sub-arches  are  entirely  disused. 

+  3.  Tomake  a  wronguse  of;  to  misuse, abuse.  Obs. 

C1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  i  A  riche  man  fat  dis- 
uside  his  richesse  in  pride  and  in  glotonye.  Ibid.  III.  355 
He..disuside  }?e  3iftis  of  God.  <-'1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11. 
(1558)  Le7iuoy  17  All  olde  abusion  Of  ceremonies  falsly 
disusyng.  c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  123/2  Dysvsyn,  or  mysse 
vsyn  a*3enste  resone,  abutor. 

Hence  Disusing  vhl.  sb, 

1605  Clergy  Lincoln  agst.  Liturgy  69  This  may.  .appear  by 
their  long  disuseing,  or  seldom  useing  of  them.  1611  Cotgr., 
Desusitation ,  a  disusing,  discontinuing. 

Disused  (disytrzd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  b] 

+ 1.  Of  persons:  Not  used  or  accustomed;  out 
of  the  habit.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  523/1,  I  can  nat  shote  nowe  but  with  great 
payne,  I  am  so  disused.  1656  Baxter  Reformed  Pastor  v. 
85  Many  disused  persons  can  mutter  out  some  honest 
requests  in  secret.  1748  A  nson's  Voy.  u.  vii.  214  Being  now 
in  a  rainy  climate,  which  we  had  been  long  disused  to. 
a  1763  Shenstone  Progress  Taste  1.  59  Disus'd  to  speak, 
he  tries  his  skill,  Speaks  coldly,  and  succeeds  but  ill. 

2.  No  longer  used  ;  fallen  out  of  use ;  obsolete. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Disusite,  disused,  grown  out  of  vse.  1630 
Sanderson  Serm.  II.  261  Some  dis-used  statute.  1674 
Boyle  Ex  cell.  Theol.  it.  v.  222  Our  ignorance.,  of  the  dis¬ 
used  languages  wherein  they  are  delivered.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  vii.  220  A  different  and  now  disused  meaning. 

tDiSiU'Ser.  Obs.rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.,  after  user.] 
Disuse,  lapse  of  use. 

1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  v.  285  A  Law  grows  anti¬ 
quated  by  disuser  when.. the  Government  drops  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  it. 

Disutility  (disytttrliti).  [Dis-  9  ]  The  op¬ 
posite  of  utility  ;  injuriousness,  harmfulness. 

1879  Jevons  Pol.  Econ.  iii.  (1888)  58  For  the  abstract 
notion,  the  opposite  or  negative  of  utility,  we  may  invent 
the  term  ‘  disutility  ’,  which  will  mean  something  different 
from  inutility,  or  the  absence  of  utility.  It  is  obvious  that 
utility  passes  through  inutility  before  changing  into  dis¬ 
utility,  these  notions  being  related  as  +,  o  and  — .  1886 

Academy  22  May  355/3  The  fatigues  of  the  evening  lecture 
painfully  illustrated  the  Jevonian  theory  of  the ‘final  dis- 
utility '  of  labour. 

Disutilize  (disyr/'tilaiz),  zi.  [Dis- 6.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  utility,  render  useless. 

1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  11.  1062  Death’s  black 
dust . .  Annulled  the  gift,  disutilised  the  grace,  And  left  these 
fragments. 

+  Disvai'l,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Vail  v.  : 
cf.  in  same  sense  disavail.~\  trans.  To  be  the 
reverse  of  advantageous  to  ;  to  be  hurtful  to. 

14. .  Lydg.  &  Burgh  Secrees  1638  Sleap  before  mete,  ovir 
moche  travaylle,  With  fretyng  wratthe,  gretly  doon  disuaylle. 
Ibid.  2006  Moche  to  Ete  . .  Of  the  body  ech  niembre  doth 
disvaylle. 

Disvail(e,  obs.  form  of  Disveil. 

+  Disva’ledge,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  svali- 
giare  to  rob,  strip,  f.  s-  =  Dis-  4  +  valigia  port¬ 
manteau,  valise.]  =next. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  v.  i.  148  Whosoeuer  shall 
disualedge  or  spoile  any  of  the  Princes  friends. 

t  DisvaTise,  v.  Obs.rare.  [ad.  obs.  I',  desval- 
iser,  ‘  to  rob,  despoyle,  rifle  ;  to  deprine  of  cloake- 
bag,  bag,  and  baggage  ’  (Cotgr.),  mod.F.  djvahser, 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  valise  portmanteau.]  trans.  To 
strip  (any  one)  of  his  baggage ;  to  rob,  plunder. 

1672  Marvell  Rch.  Transp.  I.  134  We  have  had  the 
Titles,  .of  Mr.  Bayes  his  six  Playes.  Not  but  that,  should 
we  disvalise  him,  he  hath  . .  a  hundred  more  as  good  in  his 
budget. 

t  Disvalua'tion.  Obs,  ff.  Disvalue  v.  after 
valuation .]  The  action  of  devaluing ;  depreciation. 

1617  Moryson  I tiu.  11.  iii.  i.  271  The  disualuation  of  the 
mixed  coyne  now  currant,  a  1626  Bacon  War  w.  Spain  in 


I  lari.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  147  What  can  be  ..  more  to  the 
devaluation  of  the  power  of  the  Spaniards?  1647  M.  Hudson 
Dtv.  Right  Go7>t.  11.  ii.  79  Such  devaluations  and  disertions 
of  worldly  and  Natural  gifts. 

Disvalue  (disvse’liw),  v.  Now  rare.  (Frequent 
in  1 7th  c.)  Also  7 -valewe.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Value  v.] 
trans.  To  make  or  treat  as  of  no  value,  depreciate, 
disparage.  Hence  DisvaTuing  vbl.  sb. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  v.  i.  221  For  that  her  reputation 
was  dis-valued  In  leuitie.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxiii. 
§31.  iii  It  is.  .necessary  that  vertue  be  not  disualewed  and 
imbased  vnder  the  iust  price,  a  1639  W.  Whatei.ky  Proto¬ 
types  1.  iii.  (1640)  12  It  is  an  extreame  disvaluing  of  Christ’s 
righteousnesse,  and  underprizing  of  God’s  mercies  in  Christ. 
1649  G.  Daniel  Tr  inarch.,  Rich.  II,  cclxxxv.  The  King 
disvalued  The  Peerage  of  the  Kingdome.  1678  Ln>ely 
Orac.  243  The  disvaluing  of  this  Divine  Book,  a  1876  M. 
Collins  in  Pen  Sketches  (1879)  II.  177  Perhaps  his  pen  dis- 
valueth  Froude  upon  Elizabeth. 

t  DisvaTue,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.,  after  value 
sb.]  Depreciation,  disparagement. 

1603  B.  Jonson  Sejanus  iii.  i,  Nor  is’t  the  time  alone  is 
here  dispnsed,  But  the  whole  man  of  the  time,  yea,  Caesar’s 
self  Brought  in  disvalue.  1644  Charge  agst.  Visct.  Wilmott 
in  R.  Symonds  Diary  Civ.  War  (Camden*  108  A  disvalevv 
and  contempte  of  his  Majesties  person.  1678  Lively  Orac. 
viii.  §  26.  315  There  can  scarce  be  a  greater  instance  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  disvalue. 

t  Disva'ntage,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  +  Vantage 
sb.  Cf.  It.  disvantaggio  (Florio),  disadvantage.]  = 
Disadvantage. 

1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xxiv.  li.  (1634)  193  Zerbino  .. 
voided  all  the  blowes  with  much  facilitie,  Though  having 
great  disvantage  in  the  blade,  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom. 
1.  ii.  §  1  (1622)  8  It  is  good  . .  for  euery  man,  to  vnderstand, 
not  only  his  aduantages,  but  also  his  disuantages. 

t  Disva’ntage,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  + 
Vantage  v.  ;  cf.  It.  disvantaggiare  (FlorioV]  trans. 
To  disadvantage ;  to  be  disadvantageous  to. 

1567  Drant  Horace  Epist.  Avj,  As  yeares  do  helpe  vs 
mighteiy  whilst  we  cum  at  a  staye,  So  after  they  disuantage 
vs,  and  breake  vs  to  decaye. 

t  Disvanta’geous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis¬ 
vantage  sb.,  after  advantageous.  Cf.  It.  disvan- 
taggioso  (Florio).]  Disadvantageous. 

1622  Dravton  Poly-olb.  xxii.  (R.)  Had  not  his  light  horse 
by  disvantageous  ground  Been  hindered,  he  had  struck  the 
heart  of  Edward’s  host. 

t  Disvei'l,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  disvaile.  [f.  Dis- 
6  or  7  +  Veil  v.  or  sb.  Cf.  F.  divoiler,  in  16th  c. 
desvoiler  (Cotgr.).]  trans.  To  strip  of  a  veil;  to 
unveil,  unmask.  Hence  Disvei’led  ppl.  a. 

1611  Florio,  Sbendare,  to  vnmaske,  to  disuaile.  1621  Br. 
Mountagu  Diatribe  1.  17  You.  .plainly  dis-vaile  your  con¬ 
trary  purpose  and  intent.  1867  Mrs.  OupHANTtr.  DeMont- 
alemberl’s  Monks  of  West  V.  285  A  disveiled  nun  married 
to  an  apostate  priest. 

+  Disve  lop,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  -vellop(e.  [ad. 
i4-i6th  c.  F.  desvclopcr,  in  mod.F.  dPvelopper  \ 
see  Develop.]  The  earlier  form  of  Develop,  oc¬ 
curring  chiefly  in  the  literal  sense:  To  unfold,  unfurl, 
display  heraldically.  Hence  Disve'loped  ppl.  a., 
Her.  displayed ,  Disve’loping  vbl.  sb. 

1592  Wyrley  Armorie ,  Ld.  Chandos  79  The  Prince  and 
King  as  two  that  all  us  rules  Disuellope  siluer  a  sharpned 
pile  of  gules.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iv.  xiii.  (1611)  223 
With.. my  disuellopped  pennon  me  before.  Ibid.  iv.  xiii. 
(1660)  328  Disvellopping  is  the  proper  term  for  spreading  or 
displaying  of  the  Martial  Ensign.  1659  Unhappy  Marksm. 
in  Hart.  Misc.  (Park)  IV.  3  (D.)  Since  the  time  wherein  those 
black  thoughts  developed  themselves  by  action.  1727  51 
Cham  hers  Cycl.,  Disveioped,  in  heraldry,  is  used  much  in 
the  same  sense  with  displayed.— Thus  colours,  said  in  an 
army  to  he  flying,  are,  in  heraldry,  said  to  he  disveioped. 
1755  Johnson,  To  disvelop,  to  uncover.  Diet. 

Disve’nerate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  6.]  trans. 
To  regard  without  veneration. 

1826  R.  H.  Froude  Rem.  (1838)  I.  199,  I  venerate  — ,  but 
dislike  him;  I  like  — ,  but  disvenerate  him. 

+  Disve'nture.  Obs.  [ad.  Sp.  desventura  mis¬ 
fortune,  f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  ventura  Venture.]  A 
misadventure,  misfortune. 

1612-20  Shelton  Quix.  1. 111.  vi.  (R.),  Adventures,  or  rather 
disventures,  never  begin  with  a  little.  1718  Mottf.ux  Quix. 
(1733)  I.  40  Many  times  my  Uncle  would  read  you  those 
unconscionable  books  of  Disventures. 

t  Disventurous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ous.] 
Unfortunate,  disastrous. 

1742  Jarvis  Quix.  11.  iv.  xvi.  (D.)  Would  to  God  this 
disventurous  adventure  that  threatens  us  may  end  in  no 
worse. 

t  Disve’st,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  6.]  trans.  To  divest, 
unrobe,  strip. 

1627  Hakewill  Apol.  iv.  v.  (1630)  486  The  Earth,  dis- 
vested  of  the  vegetables  which  apparelled  her.  1655  tr.  De 
Monlines'  Francion  vii.  26  His  Friend .  .caused  him  to  dis- 
vest  himself. 

t  Disve'sture,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  strip  of  one’s  vesture ;  to  unrobe. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1596)  178/1  The  prelats  ..  then 
disuestured  him,  taking  from  him  his  purple  and  his 
scepter. 

+  Disvi’gorate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  L. 
vigor  strength,  after  invigorate .]  trans.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  vigour  or  strength. 

1694  Westmacott  Script.  Herb.  (1695)  112  A  pungent 
Volatile  Salt,  and  a  subtil  Sulphur,  which  disvigorate  and 
destroyeth  Acids. 
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fDisvrrgin,  v.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  Dis-  7  b; 
cf.  OF.  desvirginer.]  trans.  To  devirginate. 

1611  Florio,  Dispucellarc,  to  disuirgine.  Ibid.,  Disuer- 
g  inure,  to  vnmaiden,  to  disuirgin. 

Disvi'Sage,  v.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  desvisage-r 
to  damage  the  face  of,  deface,  mod.F.  divisagcr ; 
f.  des-,  Dis-  4  +  visage  Visage.]  trans.  To  mar 
the  visage  or  face  of ;  to  deface,  disfigure. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  111.  xiii.  (1632)  620,  I  had  a  quartan 
ague  which  . .  had  altogether  disvisaged  and  altered  my 
countenance.  1611  Florio,  Suisdre,  to  vnface,  to  disuisage. 
Also  to  slash  or  gash  ouer  the  face.  1881  Duffield  Von 
Quix.  I.  365  The  knight,  .remained  so  disvisaged. 

+  Bisvi*S0r,  v .  Obs.  In  6  -ser,  7  -zor.  [Dis- 
7  a.]  trans.  To  remove  the  visor  from,  to  uncover 
(a  visored  face).  Also  intr,  for  refL  Hence  Dis- 
vi’sored  ppl.  a .,  Disvi ’soring  vbl.  sb. 

1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  VIII  (an.  12)  79  The  kynges 
moste  noble  grace  never  disvisered  nor  breathed  tyll  he  ranne 
the  five  courses.  Ibid.  Sob,  At  thinstance  of  the  Frenche 
quene  and  her  ladies  these  maskers  and  revelers  them  dis¬ 
visered,  shewyng  them  what  persones  they  were.  Ibid.  83  b, 
Eche  compaigny  passed  by  other  without  any  countenaunce 
makyng  or  disviseryng.  1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribx  1. 261 
With  open  Mouth,  &  disvizored  Face. 

Disvoi'ce,  V.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  voice,  render  voiceless  or  mute. 

1865  Lowell  Ode  at  Harvard  Commemoration  ix,  Before 
my  musing  eye  The  mighty  ones  of  old  sweep  by,  Disvoiced 
now  and  insubstantial  things,  As  noisy  once  as  we. 

+  Disvotrch.,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis- 6.]  =Dis- 
avouch,  Disavow. 

1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  iv.  iv.  1  Euery  Letter  he  hath 
writ,  hath  disuouch’d  other. 

+  Disvow,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Vow  v. ; 
cf.  OF.  desvoucr,  -voer  (Godef.).]  =  Disavow. 

1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxix.  344, 1  you 
refuse  &  dysuowe. 

Disvowelled,  ppl.  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis-  7  a 
+  Vowel  sb.]  Rendered  vowelless ;  that  does  not 
pronounce  vowels. 

1849  Lytton  K.  A  rthur  iv.  xvii,  O  guttural-grumbling  and 
disvoweH'd  man. 

Disvulnerability  (disvtfdnerabi'liti).  [Dis- 
9.]  The  faculty  of  abnormally  rapid  recovery  from 
wounds  and  injuries. 

1890  H.  Ellis  Criminal  iii.  113  This  insensibility  shows 
itself  also  in  disvulnerability,  or  rapid  recovery  from  wounds. 
1894  —  Man  <$•  Woman  122  Disvulnerability  is  the  term, 
first  used  by  Professor  Benedikt,  to  signify  the  quick  repair 
of  wounds  and  comparative  freedom  from  ill  consequences 
after  severe  injuries.  1894  A.  Griffiths  Seer.  Prison-Ho. 
27  Disvulnerability ..  is  another  quality  possessed  by  the 
criminal. 

+  DiswaTl,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  its  wall,  to  dismantle. 

1627  Speed  England  iv.  §  5  Hay  upon  Wye . .  was  diswalled. 
depopulated,  and  burnt. 

t  Diswa're,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dis- 10  + Wake 
a.]  Not  aware,  unaware;  not  on  one’s  guard. 

c  1400  Beryn  3046  Howe  hanybald  led  Geffrey,  disware  of 
his  entent.  Ibid.  3266  Be-twene  hope  &  drede,  disware  how 
it  shuld  goon,  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  in.  v.  (1558)  7,  I  full  dis¬ 
ware  to  make  purueyaunce,  Agayne  hys  commynge. 

Disware,  var.  of  Diswere,  Obs.}  doubt. 

+  Diswa*rn,  v.  Obs .  rare.  [f.  Dis-  i  +  Warn 
v.]  trans.  To  warn  against  a  course,  warn  off  from 
something. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents (1658) 708  Wondering,  .what  Shep- 
heards  or  Hunters,  or  other  men  might  be  in  that  place  to 
diswarn  him  from  his  game.  1622  Ld.  Keeper  Williams 
Let.  to  Dk.  Buckhm .  Sept,  in  Cabala  73  (T.)  My  Lord 
Brook  diswarning  me.  .from  coming  to  Theobalds  this  day. 

Diswarren,  v.  [Dis-  7  b.  Cf.  Deawarren.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a  warren ; 
to  render  no  longer  a  warren. 

1727  W.  Nelson  Laws  cone.  Game  (1736)  32  When  a 
Warren  is  diswarrened,  or  broke  up  and  laid  in  Common, 
1796  W.  Marshall  W.  England I.  271  A  small  one  [rabbit 
warren]  that  has  been  diswarrened.  1800  D.  Lysons  Suppl. 
to  Environs  Lond.  241  Staines  forest  was  diswarrened  and 
disforested  by  the  King’s  charter  in  1227. 

t  Diswa*ryed,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  AF.  *desward , 
OF.  *desguare ,*desgar£=  OF.  esgare,  esiuarj  mod. 
F.  {gar(.  See  Deswarre.]  Strayed,  gone  astray, 
having  lost  his  way. 

'13  .  Cast.  Love  (Halliw.)  429  As  a  diswaryed  mon 
mysrad,  On  uche  half  he  his  myslad. 

t  Disweapon,  v.  Obs.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  weapons ;  to  disarm.  Also  Jig. 

1602  Middleton  Blurt  n.  i.  Wks.  (1885)  I.  29  Camillo  and 
his  men  set  upon  him,get  him  down,  disweapon  him.  1618 
Bolton  Floras  1.  xxiii.  65  Ifhis  mother  Veturia  ..  had  not 
disweapon’d  him  with  weeping.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr. 

1.  (1682)  118  Posthumius  so  disweaponed  them,  that  he 
scarce  left  them  Instruments  to  plough  the  earth. 

Diswench:  see  Dis-  7  a. 

+  Diswe’re.  Obs.  Also  dys-,  -ware,  -wary, 
-weare.  [f.  Dis-  5  +  Were  doubt,  hesitation.] 
Doubt.  IVythout  diswere,  without  doubt,  ‘  ywis  ’ : 
common  as  a  metrical  tag. 

C1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  25  Lay  ho  tenche  opon  a 
platere  fayre,  Do  on  hat  browet  withouten  disware.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  123/2  Dyswere,  or  dowte,  dubium.  c  1450 
Cov.  Myst.  383  Seynt  Ihon  the  Evangelist  wrot  and  tauht, 
as  I  lere,  In  a  book  cleped  Apocriphun,  wythoutyn  dyswary. 
c  14S0  tlk.  Curtasyc  436  in  Babees  Bk Gromes  palettis 
shyn  fyle  and  make  litere,  ix  fote  on  lengthe  with-out  dis- 


were,  a  1500  H.  Buf.reton  Song,  Lady  Bessy  I. Way  Proiup. 
Parv.),  You  promised  ..  To  him  to  be  both  true  and  just, 
And  now  you  stand  in  a  disweare. 

Diswkip  (dis|hvvi-p),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dis- 
7  a  1-  Whip  sb.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  a  whip, 
lienee  Diswhi'pped ppl.  a. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  II.  1.  i,  Is  it  neither  restored 
Father  nor  diswhipped  Taskmaster  that  walks  there? 

Diswig  (diswi'g),  v.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  a  wig. 

1780  in  Mrs.  Dclany's  Corr.  Ser.  11.  II.  533  They  had  dis- 
wigged  Lord  Bathurst.  1861  Sala  in  Temple  Bar  Mag.  II. 
22  She  had  publicly  diswigged  the  dancing-master. 

Diswindow,  v.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  windows. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v.  vii.  (1872)  20S  Ghastly 
chateaus  stare  on  you  .  .disroofed,  diswindowed. 

Diswing  (diswi'g),  v.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  wings. 

1837  Carlyle  Diamond  Necklace  iii,  Misc.  Ess.  (1872) 
V.  142  A  butterfly,  now  diswinged  and  again  a  worm. 

t  Diswit,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Wit  sb .] 
trans.  'To  deprive  of  wit.  Lienee  Diswitted  ppl. 
a.,  bereft  of  one’s  wits,  crazed. 

1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkwormcs  34  Diswitted  dolts  that 
huge  things  wonder  at.  1627  Drayton  Ag incourt  121 
But  ranne  her  selfe  away  alone  . .  As  she  had  beene  dis¬ 
witted. 

+  Diswo*nt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Wont  v.] 
trans.  To  render  unaccustomed  or  unused  ;  to  dis¬ 
accustom.  Hence  Diswo’nted ppl.  a  ,  unwonted, 
unaccustomed,  unusual. 

1600  Holland  LivyxiA.  xxiii.  mi  This  diswonted  voiage 
and  unaccustomed  expedition  [itineris  insoliti\  1627-47 
Feltham  Resolves  1.  xvii.  58  Why  should  a  diswonted  un- 
kindnesse  make  me  ingrate  for  wonted  benefits?  1634-5 
Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham  1844)  105  They  inure  them¬ 
selves  to.  .hardship,  and  will  not  diswont  themselves. 

Diswood  (diswu'd),  v.  [f.  Dis-  7  a  +  Wood  sb.] 
trans.  To  deprive  of  wood  or  trees. 

1611  Florio,  Sbascare ,  to  vnwood,  to  lope,  to  cut  downe 
or  fell  wood,  trees  or  branches,  to  diswood.  1878  G.  R.  L. 
Marriott  tr.  E.  de  Lave  ley  e's  Prim.  Property  82  Almost 
all  the  gorges,  .are  diswooded  to  a  terrible  extent. 

t  Diswo'rkmanship.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis- 
9.]  Bad  or  defective  workmanship. 

1610  Heywood  Apol.  for  Actors,  Addr.  to  Printer  (1612) 
62  When  I  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the 
errata ,  the  printer  [of  ‘  Britaines  Troy  ’]  answered  me  bee 
would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkemanship,  but  rather  let 
his  owne  fault  lye  upon  the  necke  of  the  author. 

t  Disworship,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  9  + Wor¬ 
ship  sb.] 

1.  The  opposite  of  worship  ;  the  withholding  of 
esteem,  regard,  or  honour ;  dishonour,  disgrace, 
discredit. 

^ 1400-50  Alexander  (E.E.T.S.)  p.  280  Besechvng  J?at.. 
by  no  maner  of  the  delectacion  he  suffre  me  do  pat  thyng 
]>at  is  ayen  your  profectez  ne  to  my  disworship.  1489 
Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  hi.  ix.  186  It  is  the  captaynes  dys- 
worship  whan  suche  felawes  he  has  chosen.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  395  Your  vertue  hathe  done  you  more  honour, 
then  your  fortune  hathe  wrought  you  disworship.  1644  Mil- 
ton  Divorce  1.  iv.  128  Adultery,  .a  thing  which  the  rankest 
politician  would  think  it  shame  and  disworship  that  his 
laws  should  countenance. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  :  A  disgrace,  a  dishonour. 

1465  Sir  J.  Paston  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  531.  II.  245 
Wheche  wer  a  gret  dysworchep  to  my  Lord.  1600  Holland 
Livy  881  (R.)  It  were  a  great  disworship  and  shame  even  for 
them,  that  there  should  remaine  in  bondage  any  [etc.]. 

2.  Alleged  term  for  a  ‘  company 9  of  Scots. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vij,  A  Disworship  of  Scottis. 

+  Dis  wot  ship,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Worship 
v.  or  f.  prec.]  trans .  The  reverse  of  to  worship  ; 
to  do  i  disworship  ’  or  dishonour  to  ;  to  dis¬ 
honour. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  { 1868)  76  This  fals  traitour  wolde 
haue  rauisshed  and  dis  worshipped  me  here.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  102/1  To  Disworschippe,  dehonorare.  1519  Horman 
Vulg .  50b,  Nothyng.  .that  shulde  disworshyp  or  abate  the 
laude  of  thy  dedes.  1549  Coverdale  Erasnt.  Par.  1  Cor. 
xii.  34  By  the  uncomlynesse  of  any  parte,  the  whole  body  is 
diswurshypped.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God 
176  Therefore  was  this  godde  dis- worshipped  without  the 
citty. 

Hence  Disworshipping  vbl.  sb .,  dishonouring. 
1529  More  Dyaloge  11.  63  a/2  Dyspytynge  and  dyswor- 
shyppynge  of  sayntys. 

I  Diswcrrshipful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Disworship 
sb.,  after  worshipful .]  Fraught  with  disworship; 
dishonourable. 

1539  Taverner  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  29  [They]  meruayled 
why  he  wolde  take  so  vyle  and  dysworshypfull  an  oflyce 
upon  hym  [etc.].  1564  Haward  Eutropius  iv.  46  Con¬ 

cluded  a  dysworshipfull  peace  wyth  him. 

+  Diswo'rth,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Dis-  7  a.]  trans. 
To  deprive  of  worth ;  to  render  worthless  or  un¬ 
worthy. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  1.  [11.]  xl.  126  Nothing  more  dis- 
worthes  man  than  Cowardice. 

Disy,  Disyn,  obs.  ff.  Dizzy,  Dizen. 

+  DisyeTlow,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Dis-  7  a.] 
trans.  To  remove  the'  yellow  from  ;  to  rid  of  jaun¬ 
dice. 

1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  n.  x,  Her  crooked  joynts  (which 
long  ere  then,  supported,  scarcely  stood)  She  brought  unto 
a  wallowing  place,  disiellowing  so  her  bloud. 


■{  Di'syllabe,  dissyllabe,  a..  Obs.  rare. 
[a.  F.  dissyllabe  (16th  c.  in  Godef.  Supp.),  ad.  L. 
disyllabus,  a.  Gr.  tnavWaflos  of  two  syllables,  f.  Si-, 
Dl-  2  twice  +  crvWaPr)  syllable.  F'or  spelling,  see 
next.]  =  Disyllabic. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram .  i.  vii,  All  verbes  dissyllabes 
ending  in  el,  er,  ry,  and  ish,  accent  in  prima. 

Disyllabic,  dissyllabic  (d3i-,disila;  bik),(r. 
[a.  F.  dissyllabique  (16th  c.) ,  f.  L.  disyllab-us  (see 
prec.  and  -ic)  :  after  Syllabic. 

In  this  and  the  following  related  words,  as  also  in 
trisyllable ,  etc.,  the  non-etymological  spellings  diss-,  triss -, 
were  originally  taken  over  from  French  {dissyllabe,  trissyllabe, 
etc.),  in  which,  according  to  Darmesteter,  the  function  of  the 
ss  is  ‘to  express  the  hard  sound  of  the  s’.  In  English, 
trissy liable,  though  frequent  in  i7~i8th  c.,  was  early  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  Dictionaries  and  altered  to  trisyllable. 
Dissyllable  was  universal  in  i7~i8th  c.,  and  (app.  either 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  contains,  not  the 
Greek  prefix  5t-,  but  the  wrord  or  from  association  with 
words  in  the  Latin  prefix  dis-,  as  disseminate,  dissimulate , 
dissonant,  etc.),  is  still  the  spelling  of  the  majority.  But 
classical  scholars  now  prefer  the  etymological  form,  which  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  Philological  Society.] 
Consisting  of  two  syllables. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram.  i.  vii,  In  all  nounes  dis- 
syllabick.  1812  Byron  Waltz  xiii,  note ,  There  are  several 
dissyllabic  names.  1840  Mrs.  F.  Trollope  Widow  Mar¬ 
ried  iv,  The  postman’s  speaking  dissyllabic  signal.  1871 
Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §119  The  elongation  of  this 
vowel  has  in  a  few  instances  produced  a  disyllabic  word  out 
of  an  old  monosyllable. 

Disylla'bically,  diss-,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -al 
+  -ly  2.]  In  a  disyllabic  manner ;  as  two  syllables. 

1878  H.  H.  Vaughan  Shaks.  Readings  321  A  word  which 
is  with  us  now  simply  a  monosyllable,  articulated  by  Shake¬ 
speare  disyllabically. 

Disylla'bify,  diss-,  v.  [f.  L.  disyllab-us 
(see  above)  +  -fy.]  trans.  —  Disyllabize.  ‘So 
Disylla  bificatioii. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Christian  Observer  (for  both  words). 

Disyllabism,  diss-.  [f.  as  next  +  -ism  : 
cf.  F.  dissyllabisme. \  Disyllabic  character  or 
state. 

1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI II.  774  {Philology')  We  do  not  yet 
know  that  all  dissyllabism,  and  even  that  all  complexity  of 
syllable  beyond  a  single  consonant  with  following  vowel,  is 
not  the  result  of  combination  or  reduplication. 

Disyllabize,  diss-  (dai-,  disi  laboiz),  v. 
[f.  L.  disyllab-us :  see  Disyllabe  and  -ize.] 
trans.  To  make  disyllabic. 

1870  E.  A.  Abbott  Shaks.  Gram.  §  484  Whether  the  word 
is  dissyllabized,  or  merely  requires  a  pause  after  it,  cannot 
..be  determined.  1886  J.  B.  Mayor  Eng.  Metres  iii.  36 
Monosyllables,  in  which  ‘  r  ’  follows  a  vowel,  are  often  di- 
syllabized  in  Shakespeare. 

Disyllable,  dissyllable  (chi-,  disi-labT, 
sb.  (1 a .)  Also  6  dissill-,  7  dyssyll-.  [f.  F .dissyllabe , 
in  16th  c.  dissillabe  (see  above)  ;  after  Syllable, 
F.  syllabe .  For  spelling,  see  Disytllabic.] 

A.  sb.  A  word,  or  metrical  foot,  consisting  of 
two  syllables. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  xii[i].  (Arb.)  128  For  wordes 
monosyllables.. if  they  be  tailed  one  to  another,  or  th’one 
to  a  dissillable  or  polyssillable  ye  ought  to  allow  them  that 
time  that  best  serues  your  purpose  and  pleaseth  your  eare 
most.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  416  Expressed  . .  in  Dys- 
syllables  by  repeating  the  second  Radical  Consonant  after 
the  last  Vowel.  1874  Sweet  Eng.  Sounds  47  Dissyllables 
ending  in  a  vowel  . .  are  almost  always  lengthened.  1883 
Liddell  &  Scott  Greek-Eng.  Lex.  5urvAAa/3eoj  . .  to  use  as 
a  disyllable.  1887  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  ted.  4)  §  174 
The  plural  ‘aches'  ..  appears  as  a  disyllable  in  Shakspeare, 
Butler,  and  Swift.  1889  R.  Ellis  Comment,  on  Catullus 
p.  xxvii,  In  the  short  elegy  to  Hortulus  the  pentameter 
ends  four  times  with  a  disyllable,  four  times  with  a  trisyl¬ 
lable. 

B.  as  adj.  =  Disyllabic. 

1749  Numbers  in  Poet.  Comp.  17  They  are  compounded  of 
two  dissyllable  Feet.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5) 
I.  348  Dissyllable  nouns  in  er :  as,  ‘Canker,  butter',  have 
the  accent  on  the  former  syllable. 

Disyntheme  (daisi-njinn).  Math.  [f.  Di- 2 
+  Syntheme.]  A  system  of  groups  of  elements, 
each  of  the  groups  being  formed  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  elements,  so  that  each  occurs  just  twice  among 
all  the  groups.  Thus  i  •  2,  2-  3,  3.4,  1  -  4  is  a  duadic 
disyntheme — that  is,  one  composed  of  pairs. 

1879  Sylvester  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  II. 94  When  a  disyn¬ 
theme  is  formed  by  means  of  cycles  all  of  an  even  order,  it 
will  be  resolvable  into  a  pair  of  single  synthemes,  and  in  no 
other  case.  Ibid.,  Duadic  disyntheme,  Any  combination  of 
duads,  with  or  without  repetition,  in  which  each  element 
occurs  twice  and  no  oftener. 

Disyoke  (disyJu'k),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dis-  6  +  Yoke 
v.]  trans.  To  unyoke  ;  to  free  from  the  yoke. 

1847  Tennyson  Friuc.  11.  127  Who  first  had  dared  To 
leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice,  Disyoke  their  necks  from 
custom. 

Dit,  sb.  arch.  Also  6  ditt.  [app.  taken  by 
Spenser  from  ME.  dit =Ditk  sb.,  and  erroneously 
pronounced  with  short  vowel,  perh.  by  association 
with  ditty.  Thence  in  later  verse.]  A  poetical 
composition  ;  a  ditty :  see  Dite  sb. 

1590  Sfenser  F.  Q.  11.  vi.  13  No  song  but  did  containe  a 
lovely  ditt.  [cf.  a  1592  T.  Watson  Tears  FancieW.  Poems 
(Arb.)  204  No  song  hut  did  containe  a  louelie  dit.J  1861 
Mrs. Browning Faraphr.Monnus  Last  Poems  125  A  Hama* 

I  dryad  sang  a  nuptial  dit  Right  shrilly. 
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Dit  (dit),  v.  Now  only  Sc.  and  dial.  Forms  : 

I  dyttan,  3-4  dutte(n  (ii),  3-6  ditt(e,  4-6  dytt, 
4-  dit.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  ditted,  Sc.  dittit ;  also 
pa.  t.  3  dutte  ;  pple.  4-9  dit,  5  dytt.  [OE.  dyttan 
to  close,  shut:— OTeut.  type  *duttjan,  prob.  f. 
*dutto ",  OE.  dotty  a  small  lump,  a  clot,  a  plug: 
see  Dot,  Dottle.  Cf.  Fordit.] 

1.  trans.  To  stop  up,  close  up,  shut  (an  opening)  ; 
to  fill  up  (a  hole  or  gap),  lit.  and  fig. 

nooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  53  Ongunnun  5a  farisei..his 
muS  dyttan.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lvii.  4  Anlic  nzedran..seo 
.  .dytteo  hyre  earan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  199  We.  .swo 
ditte5  J>e  eare  and  noht  ne  hercnick  c  1200  Ormin  18633 
Onn^am  fiatt  lafie  laeredd  folc  Forr  fie3}re  muj?  to  dittenn. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  82  Me  schulde  dutten  [ v.r .  ditten]  his  mu5 
..mid  herde  fustes.  c  1340  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1233  pe  dor 
drawen  &  dit  with  a  derf  haspe.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
vi.  168  The  vpcom  wes  then  Dittit  with  slayn  hors  and  men. 
c  1460  Toiuueley  Myst.  (Surtees)  194  Ayther  has  thou  no 
wytt  Or  els  ar  thyne  eres  dytt.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxxiii.  Lament,  of  Lady  Scott.  196  Dit  the  mouths  of  thame 
that  sa  dois  speik.  1647  H.  More  Cupid's  Conflict  lv. 
Philos.  Poems  173  Foul  sluggish  fat  ditts  up  your  dulled  eye. 
a  1758  Ramsay  Scots  Prov.  (1776)  77  When  a’s  in  and  the 
slap  dit,  Rise  herd  and  let  the  dog  sit.  1871  W.  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1873)  140  Ye  wud  ’akeepit  by  the  aul’  proerb 
that  says,  4  Dit  your  mou’  wi  your  meat  ’. 

2.  To  stop  or  obstruct  the  course  or  way  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11942  (Cott.)  Wit  nith  and  enst  and  iuel 
witt  pe  water  wissing  can  he  ditt.  Ibid.  24003  (Cott.)  Mi 
teres  all  mi  sight  pai  ditte.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii. 
178  An  Hep  of  Hermytes  henten  heom  spades  And  doluen 
drit  and  donge  to  dutte  honger  oute.  C1460  Towneley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  14  Almost  had  myne  breth  beyn  dit.  1513 
Douglas  AEneis  v.  xiii.  96  The  riueris  dittit  with  deid 
corsis  wox  reid.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxx,  It  . . 
sweeps  away  a’  my  gude  thoughts,  and  dits  up  my  gude 
words. 

Dit,  early  form  of  Dite  sb.  Obs.  composition. 

||  Dita  (drta).  [The  native  name.]  The  bark 
of  a  forest  tree  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Echites  ( Alstonia )  scholaris.  Usually  dita-bark. 

1876  Pharmaceut.  Jrnl.  Ser.  in.  VI.  142  Under  the 
name  4  Dita  *  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  indicate  the 
bark  of  the  Echites  scholaris ,  Linn.  ( Alstonia  scholaris , 
Brown.),  a  stately  forest  tree.  Ibid.  The  fame  of  dita 
bark  as  a  remedy  is  of  old  standing,  since  in  1678  it  was 
mentioned  by  Rheede  and  afterwards  in  1741  by  Rum- 
phius.  1879  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  688  Dita  bark 
usually  consists  of  irregular  curved  fragments  from  40  to 
60  mm.  long,  15  mm.  wide  and  1  mm.  thick,  covered  exter¬ 
nally  with  a  thin  leather-coloured  cortical  layer. 

Hence  Ditamine  (drtamoin),  Ditaine  (drte|9in), 
Chem.  [see  Amine,  -ine],  the  characteristic  amine 
or  alkaloid  of  dita-bark,  Clf)HlnN02. 

1876  Pharmaceut .  Jrnl.  Ser.  in.  VI.  143  Ditain  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Gruppe  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
quinine  is  prepared.  1879  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  688 
Gorup-Besanez  afterwards  extracted  from  ditain  acrystallis- 
able  substance  which  proved  to  be  an  alkaloid,  but  which. . 
he  did  not  completely  examine.  Ibid.,  Ditamine  is  easily 
soluble  in  ether  [etc.]. 

Dital  (dortal).  [f.  It.  dito  finger,  after  pedal : 
cf.  It.  ditale  glove-finger,  finger-stall,  thimble.] 

The  name  given  to  a  kind  of  stop  to  be  pressed  by 
the  thumb,  by  which  the  pitch  of  a  guitar-  or  lute¬ 
string  can  be  raised  by  a  semitone.  Dital  harpy  an 
instrument  invented  by  Edward  Light  in  1798,  and 
patented  with  improvements  in  1816,  intended  to 
be  an  improvement  of  the  guitar.  It  was  fitted 
with  ditals. 

1816  Specif.  E.  Light's  Patent  No.  4041.  2  To  the  harp 
lute  at  present  in  use  I  apply  certain  pieces  of  mechanism 
which  I  call  ditals  or  thumb  keys.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
s.v.  Dital  harp ,  Called  4  ditals  *  or  4  thumb-keys  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  ‘pedals'  or  ‘foot-keys’. 

Ditanie,  -ny,  ditayne,  obs.  ff.  Dittany. 

+  Dita  tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  fiction  f.  L.  ditdre  to 
enrich,  f.  dives,  dit-  rich.]  Enrichment. 

1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt. ,  N.  T.  1.  v,  After  all  the 
presents  of  these  eastern  worshippers  who  intended  rather 
homage,  than  ditation,  the  blessed  virgin  comes,  in  the  forme 
of  poverty,  with  her  two  doves.  1615  T.  Adams  Lycanthropy 
29  They  grudge  not  the  Merchants  wealth,  nor  envy  the 
ditation  of  Lawyers.  1659  Feltham  Lcnv  Countries  Re¬ 
solves,  etc.  (1677)  60  War.. the  worlds  ruine..is  to  them 
prosperity  and  Ditation. 

Ditch,  (ditj),  sb.1  Forms  :  1-3  die,  2-7  dich(e, 
4-6  dych(e  (4  dicche),  5-7  ditche  (6  deche, 
dyteh),  6-  ditch.  [OE.  die ,  which  has  also  given 
Dike,  q.v. 

The  analogy  of  other  words,  e.g.  ME.  like ,  liche,  (dead) 
body,  like ,  liche ,  adj.,  - rik ,  - riche ,  suffix  in  kinrik ,  kyne- 
riche,  etc.,  ik,  ich ,  I,  pik,  piche ,  pitch,  stike,  sliche,  stitch, 
leads  us  to  expect  dike  as  the  northern,  dick  as  the  southern 
repr.  of  OE.  die.  The  ME.  evidence  favours  this;  but  in 
modern  use,  both  forms  occur  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  various  differentiation  of  meaning.  Gener¬ 
ally,  ditch  is  a  hollow  channel  or  deep  furrow,  wet  or  dry, 
but  in  some  parts  (see  sense  4)  it  is  an  embankment  or  raised 
fence;  usually  dike  or  dyke  is  a  bank  or  wall,  but  in  many 
parts  it  is  a  wide  and  deep  channel  for  running  water.  The 
existence  of  dick  or  deek  in  this  sense  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
other  southern  counties,  is  remarkable.  The  use  of  dike , 
dyke ,  for  a  sea-wall  or  embankment  in  the  eastern  counties, 
may  possibly  have  been  introduced  from  Holland :  cf.  the 
title  Dike-grave.] 

1.  An  excavation  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
length  ;  a  long  and  narrow  hollow  dug  in  the 
ground ;  the  trench  or  fosse  of  a  fortification,  etc. 
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in  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  98  f written  after  1200)  Of  Sam  paSe 
on  Sane  greatan  porn  Se  stynt  wiS  Grimes  die;  andlang 
5aere  diche  on  Sone  haran  porn.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  41  pes 
riche  Men  weneS  bon  siker  purh  walle  and  purh  diche. 
c  1205  Lay.  15900  )>a  dich  wes  idoluen  seoue  vet  depre. 
c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  55/70  He  wende  and  hudde  him  in  a 
Dich.  £1340  Cursor  M.  9899  (Trin.)  A  deep  diche  [v.rr. 
dik,  dick]  is  pere  aboute.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  in.  94  a, 
Cincinnatus.  .Made  dyches  to  geat  his  Sustenaunce.  1494 
Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  cli.  138  He  also,  .made  a  famous  dyke 
atwene  Walys  and  the  vtter  bondys  of  Mercia,  .the  which, 
to  this  day,  is  namyd  Offedych.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe 
Ind.  (Arb.)  13  They  moued  neare  vnto  the  trenche  or  ditche 
of  the  castell.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  v.  ii.  57  Rather  a 
ditch  in  Egypt  Be  gentle  graue  vnto  me.  1665  Boyle 
Occas.  Refl.y.  vii.  (1845)  324  One  must  search  the  Ditches 
amongst  Briars  and  Weeds.. to  find  Medicinable  Herbs. 
1776  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  (1846)  I.  i.  17  The  rampart,  .was  . . 
defended  by  a  ditch  of  twelve  feet  in  depth  as  well  as  in 
breadth.  1829  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  3  The  most 
impregnable  fences  I  ever  met  with,  and  blind  ditches,  six 
feet  deep,  to  half  the  fields.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  136/2  The  ditch  of  a  permanent  work  provides  the  earth 
to  form  the  rampart. 

b.  Salt-making  {Cheshire').  See  quot. 

1884  Cheshire  Gloss. ,  Ditch ,  salt  -  making  term.  The 
space  in  the  4  hot-house  *  between  two  raised  flues  for 
putting  lump  salt  in  to  complete  its  stoving  and  drying. 

2.  esp.  Such  a  hollow  dug  out  to  receive  or  con¬ 
duct  water,  esp.  to  carry  off  the  surface  drainage  of 
a  road,  a  field,  etc. 

On  the  borders  of  fields,  etc.,  often  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  carrying  off  surface  water,  and  of  forming  an 
effective  protective  fence.  The  latter  purpose  is  in  marshy 
ground  often  served  by  a  ditch  alone,  but  elsewhere  usually 
in  combination  with  a  hedge. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  409  Alle  pe  wateres.  .aboute  pe 
toun  pere,  And  dyches  and  puttes,  rede  of  blode  were. 
c  1305  St.  Kenelm  364  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  57  pis  bodi.  .in  a 
foul  dich  me  drou3  In  pe  fouleste  pat  pere  was  ne3.  13. . 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  606  He  lauez  hys  gyftez  as  water  of 
dyche.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of  AEsop  11.  ii,  There  were 
frogges  whiche  were  in  dyches  and  pondes  at  theyre  lyberte. 
1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda’s  Cojiq.  E.  Ind.  lix. 
122  b,  There  was  cast  about  the  same  a  Caue  or  Ditch, 
which  alwaies  was  full  of  water.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  687  All  these  Cocytus  bounds.. With  muddy 
Ditches,  and  with  deadly  Weeds.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess. 
IVaters  II.  140 The  overflowings  of  this  spring  fill  all  the. . 
ditches  with  a  light,  pale  ochre.  1845  James  A.  Neil  vii, 
Ditches  enough  to  drain  the  sea.  1881  Raymond  Mining 
Gloss.,  Ditch ,  an  artificial  watercourse,  flume,  or  canal,  to 
convey  water  for  mining.  A  flume  is  usually  of  wood ;  a 
ditch,  of  earth. 

b.  Extended  rhetorically  to  any  watercourse  or 
channel,  including  those  of  natural  formation. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  277  Thy 
maister  durst  not  haue  sent  me  These  words,  were  it  not 
for  that  broad  ditch  [i.e.  the  English  Channel]  betweene 
him  and  me.  1608  E.  Grimstone  Hist.  P'rance  (1611)  364 
That  great  ditch  of  the  sea  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  these 
two  Monarchies.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  251 
This  branch,  .is  much  about  the  rate  of  the  ditch  or  channel 
of  Pisa  at  Livorne.  1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  11.  iv,  The 
Mississippi . .  an  enormous  ditch  sometimes  two  or  three 
miles  wide,  running  liquid  mud.  1874  Kingsley  Lett. 
(1878)  II.  432  Across  the  rude  rushing  muddy  ditch,  the 
Mississippi. 

+  3.  Any  hollow  dug  in  the  ground  ;  a  hole,  pit, 
cave,  den.  Obs. 

c  1275  Passion  of  our  Lord  80  in  O.  E.  Misc.  39  Hit  is 
iwrite  fiat  myn  hus  is  bede  hus  icleped.  And  ye  |>eouene 
dich  hit  habbe)>  y-maked.  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1279 
The  wise  man  dede  make  a  dich,  Ful  of  limand  of  pich,  That 
yif  he  agen  wald  come,  That  the  traitour  sscholde  bi  nome. 
1340  Ayenb.  57  J>e  tauerne  is  a  dich  to  {nev.es.  c  1420 
Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  76  Make  a  dyche,  and  yf  the  moolde 
abounde  And  wol  not  in  agayn,  it  is  fecounde.  14..  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  584  Fovea ,  a  dyche. 

4.  A  bank  or  mound  formed  by  the  earth 
thrown  up  in  digging  a  hollow  or  trench  ;  an  em¬ 
bankment;  =  Dike  5,  6.  Now  only  dial. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  1301  [They]  brake  downe  those 
inclosures,  and  cast  downe  ditches.  1590  R.  Payne  Descr. 
Irel.  (1841)  9  Let  the  slope  side  of  your  ditch  be  towardes 
your  warraine.  1635  N.  Riding  Rec.  IV.  36  Stopping  the 
highway  by  casting  upp  a  great  ditche.  1666  in  Picton 
L'pool Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  315  Roger  Bushell  shall  throwe 
down  that  new  ditch  hee  hath  made.  1880  Antrim  <$■ 
Down  Gloss.,  Ditch,  a  fence,  generally  of  earth.  1892 
E.  J.  Hardy  in  Sund.  Mag.  Sept.  600  It  is  not  true,  then, 
that  [in  Malta]  the  mosquitoes  are  so  large  that  they  sit  on 
ditches  and  bark  at  you. 

5.  Phrases.  To  fall  or  lead  into  a  ditch  ;  to  die  in 
a  ditch.  The  last  ditch,  the  last  line  of  defence ; 
to  die  in  the  last  ditch,  to  die,  resisting  to  the  last 
(see  Die  vA  3) ;  so  to  be  driven  to  the  last  ditch, 
i.e.  to  the  utmost  extremities.  To  lay  {put)  tinder 
the  ditch  (U.S.),  to  intersect  with  ditches  so  as  to 
irrigate. 

(-1380  Wyclif  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  25  Foolis  and  sinful 
men  lede  ojier  foolis  into  (re  diche.  1382 — Matt.  xv.  14 
jif  a  blynd  man  3eue  ledynge  to  a  blynd  man,  bothe 
fallen  doun  in  to  the  diche.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxx.  326 
(Harl.  MS.)  The  stiward  is  fallyn  in  his  owne  diche,  by  (re 
right  wisdom  of  god.  1683  Burnet  tr.  More's.  Utopia 
(1684)  39,  I.  .shew  him  the  Ditch  into  which  he  will  fall,  if 
he  is  not  aware  of  it.  a  1715  To  die  in  the  last  ditch  [see 
Die  v.1 3].  1798  in  Proc.  Amer.  A  tit  iq.  Soc.  IX.  ill.  324  In 
War  We  [Citizens  of  Westmoreland,  Virginia]  know  but 
one  additional  Obligation,  To  die  in  the  Last  Ditch  or 
uphold  our  Nation.  1821  T.  Jefferson  Writ  A 1892)  I.  122 
A  government . .  driven  to  the  fast  ditch  by  the  universal  call 
for  liberty.  1874  Blackie  Self-Cult.  48  He  who  abstains 


from  it  [whisky],  .will  never  die  in  a  ditch.  1890  Spectator 
29  Mar.  426/1  Although  the  discussion  will  be  harassing, 
the  resistance  will  not  be  to  the  last  ditch.  1892  Harper's 
Mag.  J une  93/1  Three-fifths  of  it  [the  soil]  can  be  laid  under 
the  ditch.  Ibid.  95/1  This  scheme  looks  forward  to  putting 
30,000  acres  under  the  ditch. 

6.  allrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  ‘  Of,  be- 
longing  to,  found  in,  working  at,  a  ditch  as  ditch- 
back,  -bank,  -bottom,  -dog,  -labourer,  -side,  -work, 
-world,  b.  ‘  Of  the  quality  of  a  ditch,  dirty,  vile, 
worthless  as  ditch  constable,  e.  objective,  as 
ditch-digger,  d.  Special  combs.:  ditch-delivered 
pa.  pple.,  brought  forth  in  a  ditch  ;  ditch-drawn, 
drawn  from  a  ditch ;  ditch  measure,  see  quot. 
1670,  and  Perch.  Also  in  various  names  of  plants 
growing  in  ditches,  as  ditch-bur,  Xanthium 
strumarium  ;  ditch-down,  the  reed-mace,  Typha 
lalifolia\  ditch -fern,  Osmunda  regalis  ;  ditch- 
grass  (U.S.),  Ruppia  maritima ;  ditch-reed, 
Phragmi/es  communis.  Also  Ditch-water. 

1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  *  Ditch -back,  a  fence.  1776 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  III.  527  White  Dead 
Nettle.  On  rubbish,  cornfields,  and  *ditch-banks.  1548 
Turner  Names  of  Herbes  81  Xanthium  is  called  in  english 
*Dichebur  or  Clotbur.  1608  Middleton  Mad  IVorld  v. 
ii.  Wks.  (Bullen)  111.  330  I'll  make  you  an  example  for  all 
*ditch  constables.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  i.  31  Birth- 
strangled  Babe,  *Ditch-deliuer’d  by  a  Drab.  1605  —  Lear 
hi.  iv.  138  Poore  Tom,  that,  .swallowesthe  old  Rat,  and  the 
*ditch-Dogge.  1611  Cotgr.,  Typhe ,  water-Torch,  Cats- 
tayle,  Reed  Mace,  *Ditch  Downe,  the  marsh  beetle  or 
pestle.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  23  Mar.  335/2  The  ^ditch-drawn 
missiles  they  fling  about  them.  14..  MS.  Gloss.  Sloane 
5fol.  40  b  in  Sax.  Leechdoms  III.  321  *Dichefern,  Osmunda. 
1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  iv,  Here  was  no  ^ditch-labourer. 
1670  J.  Smith  Eng.  Improv.  Reviv’d  25  If  the  fence  be 
measured  by  Wood,  Hedge,  or  *Ditch  measure,  allowing  18 
foot  to  the  Perch.  ^1440  Gesta  Rom.  viii.  21  (Harl.  MS.) 
The  fond  kny^t  thei  cast  in  a  *dich  place.  1843  Zoologist  I. 
100  By  *ditch-sides  and  mill-pond  streams.  1562  Phaer 
AEneid  ix.  Aa  iij  b,  Doth  *dichworks  giue  them  pryde  ? 
1890  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Sept.  3/1  Frogs  and  minnows,  .and  all 
the  wonderful,  mysterious  >:ditch-world  that  children  love  ! 

Ditch,  sb.2  :  see  under  Ditch  v  2 

Ditch  (ditf),  v.1  [f.  Ditch  sb.  1  OE.  had  dlcian , 
but  this  would  regularly  give  dike  :  cf.  lician ,  like.] 

1.  intr.  To  construct  a  ditch  or  ditches. 

1377  Langl./7.  PI.  B.  xix.  232  Somme  he  tau^te  to  tilie  to 
dyche  and  to  thecche.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  584  Fosso, 
to  dyche.  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  12^  It  is  lesse  cost,  .to 
quyekeset,  dyche,  and  hedge,  than  to  naue  his  cattell  goo 
before  the  herdeman.  1776  J.  Q.  Adams  in  Fam.  Lett. 
(1876)  195  The  practice . .  of  ditching  round  about  our  enemies. 
i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  314  They 
are  ferried  over  the  Atlantic,  and  carted  over  America,  to 
ditch  and  to  drudge. 

2.  trans.  To  surround  with  a  ditch ;  to  cast  a 
ditch  about ,  around ,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  defence, 
fortification,  or  fixing  a  boundary. 

13..  K.  Alis.  2658  That  cite  was.  .Wei  y-walled,  and  well 
y-dyched.  C1386  Chaucer  Knt.’s  T.  1028  The  circuit. .a 
myle  was  aboute,  Walled  of  stoon,  and  dyched  al  witoute. 
1520  Caxton’ s  Chron.  Eng.  vii.  118  b/2  He  made,  .a  fayre 
towne  of  pavylyons,  and  dyched  them  all  aboute.  1523 
Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  123  Seuerall  closes  and  pastures. . the 
whiche  wolde  be  wel  quyekesetted,  dyched,  &  hedged. 
1548  Hall  Citron.,  Hen.  VIII  (an.  12)  77  b,  The  Cainpe 
was.  .ditched  rounde  aboute.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  11. 
(1851)  42  Towns  then  in  Britain  were  only  Wooddy  places 
Ditch’t  round.  1788  Filey  Inclos.  Act  14  The  several  parcels 
of  land  . .  shall  be  inclosed,  hedged,  ditched,  or  fenced. 
1848  Petrie  tr.  A. S.  Chron.  8a  They  ditched  the  city  around 
[anno  1016  bedicodon  burn  utan]. 

3.  To  dig  ditches  or  furrows  in  for  purposes  of 
drainage  or  irrigation  ;  to  provide  with  ditches. 

1393  Gower  Conf  I.  153  The  erthe..men  it  delve  and 
diche  And  eren  it  with  strength  of  plough.  1565-73  Cooper 
Thesaurus,  Agrum  fossione  concidere .  .to  trench  or  ditch 
the  grounde  to  avoyde  water.  1598  Barret  Thcor.  IVarres 
iv.  i.  99  Whether  the  countrey  be  stony,  plaine  field,  or 
ditched.  1747  Franklin  Let.  Wks.  1887  II.  80  Eighty  acres 
[of  meadow],  forty  of  which  had  been  ditched  and  mowed. 
1837  Howitt  Rur.  Life  11.  iii.  (1862)  no  Set  two  men  to 
ditch  the  five  roods.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III. 
325  Papa  said  he  might  be  compelled  to  ditch  rice  fields,  but 
he  never  would  undertake  to  teach  children  again. 

b.  To  cut  furrows  in  (stone). 

1865  Morn.  Star  18  Apr.,  It  is  driven  by  manual  power, 
and  is  intended  for  cutting  or  4  ditching  *  the  stone  in  the 
quarry. 

+  4.  intr.  Of  the  earth  :  To  become  ditched  ;  to 
open  up  into  furrows  or  chasms.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  424/1  There  cam  a  woman  which 
meruaylled  moche  how  therthe  claue  &  dyched  by  hit  self 
onelye  by  the  touchyng  of  the  holy  mannes  Stafle. 

5.  To  clean  out,  scour  (a  ditch)  ;  to  cast  up  and 
repair  (the  banks  of  a  ditch  or  hedge). 

1576  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  10.  §  4  All  and  euery  person  and 
persons  that  shall  not  repaire,  diche,  or  scoure  any  hayes, 
fences,  diches,  or  hedges  adioyning  to  any  high  way.  Ibid. 
§6  Upon  paine  of  forfeiture  . .  for  euery  rod  not  so  ditched 
and  scoured  xii.d.  1874  R.  Jefferies  in  Toilers  of 
Field  { 1893)  95  The  Master  has  given  him  a  hedge  to  cut 
and  ditch.  [1888  Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  IVord-bk.,  Dik, 

.  .to  make  good  the  sides  and  top  of  a  hedge,  which  in  this 
district  is  usually  a  high  bank ;  i.e.  to  throw  up  the  parings 
upon  the  top.] 

6.  trans.  To  throw  into  or  as  into  a  ditch  ;  esp . 
in  U.S.,  to  throw  (a  train)  off  the  line  or  track. 

1877  J.  A.  Allen  Amer.  Bison  470  After  having  trains 
ditched  twice  in  one  week,  conductors  learned  to  have., 
respect  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  buffalo.  x88i  P/iilad. 
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Rec.  No.  3438.  1  A. .train  ..  struck  a  drove  of  cattle.. on 
Saturday.  The  engine  was  ditched  and  turned  on  its  side. 

7.  To  ditch  in ,  out :  to  enclose,  or  shut  out,  by 
means  of  a  ditch  ;  to  ditch  up  =  2. 

1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  96  The  more  vnreasonable  is 
theyr  dede  whiche  woulde  ditche  vp  those  feeldes  priuatly 
for  ther  owne  profyt.  1555  Latimer  Serm.  Rem.  (1845) 
2S2  Indeed  they  ought  regere. .  Not  as  they  will  themselves : 
but  this  regere  must  be  hedged  in  and  ditched  in.  1630 
R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  39  To  hedge  and  ditch  out 
their  incroaching  neighbours. 

Hence  Drtched  ppl.  a .,  furnished  with  a  ditch  ; 
also  with  adv .,  as  ditched-in ,  enclosed  with  a  ditch. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  139  Four-mile  heats.. over 
the  new  ditched-in  Course.  1895  United  Service  Mag.  July 
430  The  ditched  parapet. 

Ditch.,  ».2  dial.  Also  deech.  [OK  dtcan , 
ME.  deche  to  smear,  daub :  app.  unknown  to  the 
other  Teutonic  langs.  It  is  notable  that  this  verb, 
used  in  OE.  and  in  modern  dialects,  is  known  to  us, 
during  the  intervening  900  years,  only  in  the  15th  c. 
transl.  of  Palladius  on  Husbandly :  see  Deche. 
The  modern  ditch  shows  a  recent  shortening  of(z)  to 
(i).]  trans .  To  smear,  daub,  plaster,  impregnate,  esp. 
with  dirt  which  hardens  and  becomes  i  ingrained  ’. 

a  1000,  c  1420  [see  Deche  v.].  1790  W.  Marshall  Midi . 

Counties  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Ditch ,  to  stick  to,  as  the 
clamminess  of  mow-burnt  hay  sticks  to  the  cutting  knife. 
i860  ( Northa mptotish. )  ‘  His  face  and  hands  are  ditched 
with  dirt.'  1872  Besant  &  Rice  Ready-Money  Mortiboy 
xx i,  Smearing  his  coarse  hands  with  spirits,  to  get  off  the 
dirt  with  which  they  were  ditched.  1881  Leicester  Gloss. 
s.v.,  The  touch-’ole  were  reg’lar  ditched  up.  1896  Academy 
29  Feb.  178/3  Deech' t. 
b.  intr.  for  rcjl. 

1881  Leicester  Gloss.,  Ditch. .  to  get  dirty ;  filled  with  dirt. 

1  My  hands  never  ditch’,  i.e.  the  dirt  does  not  get  grained 
into  them  so  that  it  will  not  wash  off. 

Hence  Ditch  sb%  dial .  i  dirt  grained  into  the 
hands,  or  in  cracks,  crevices,  etc.’  ( Leicester  Gloss.) . 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Ditch ,  grimy  dirt.  1881  Leicester 
Gloss,  s.v.,  I  want  to  get  off  the  ditch. 

Ditcher  (di-tjbi).  [f.  Ditch  vO  +  -er  k] 

1.  One  who  makes  and  repairs  ditches. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  211  (Matz.)  Dichers, 
delverys,  that  greet  travaylle  endure.  1464  Mann. 
Housch.  Exp.  261  My  mastyr  payed  to  John  Wodeman, 
the  dycher,  iij.s.  iiij.d.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  33  There 
is  no  ancient  Gentlemen,  but  Gardiners,  Ditchers  and  Graue- 
makers;  they  hold  vp  Adams  Profession.  1730  Swift 
Panegyrick  on  Dean  156  Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gard’ner, 
baily.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  1.  ii.  §  1  The  hedgers  and 
ditchers  who  made  the  fences  ..  for  the  protection  of 
the  crop. 

2.  A  machine  used  to  make  ditches  ;  a  ditching- 
machine. 

1862  Times  12  June,  In  addition  to  the  agricultural 
machines,  .a  ditcher,  which  will  cut  a  ditch  of  any  depth  or 
width,  lift  out  the  earth,  and  deposit  it  in  any  given  place. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  71 1  A  rotary  ditcher. 

attrib .  1887  Set.  Amcr.  30  July  74/1  A  combined  culti¬ 

vator  and  potato  digger  . .  It  has  a  plow  or  ditcher  shovel 
formed  from  a  plate  of  metal. 

3.  (See  quot.  1890.) 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Nov.  1/2  In  time  of  war  the 
’ditchers’  would  be  bound  to  coal.. at  Sierra  Leone.  1890 
New  Rev.  Feb.  153  Steamers  specially  built  for  the  passage 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  hence  called  ‘  Ditchers 

Ditching  (di-tjiq) ,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Ditch,  a.  The  making 
and  repairing  of  ditches. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  28  For  dichying  and 
hegging  and  delvynge  of  tounes.  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb. 
§  123  In  quickesettynge,  dychynge  and  hedgy nge.  1767  A. 
Young  Fanner  s  Lett,  to  People  245  When  the  ditching  is 
done,  the  next  work  is  to  land-drain  the  whole  fields.  1868 
Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  xii.  (1876)  159  Rough  draining,  ditching, 
and  ridging  were  used  in  wet  soils. 

b.  Sculpture.  (See  quot.). 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  1  June  14/1  On  being  asked  the  way 
he  prepared  his  models  he  continued  : — I  first  draw  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  crayon  . .  and  then  transfer  the  lines  to  clay.  Then 
I  begin  an  operation  known  as  ‘  ditching,’  which  consists  of 
digging  up  around  the  outlines  of  the  figures  and  objects 
until  they  stand  out  in  rough  relief. 

c.  Comb.,  as  ditching-machine ,  * plough ,  -tool. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Ditching-plow,  a  plow  having  a 

deep,  narrow  share  for  cutting  drains  and  trenches,  and  means 
for  lifting  the  earth  and  depositing  it  at  the  side  or  sides  of  the 
excavation.  1880  J.  W.  Hill  Illustr.  Guide  Agric.  Implem. 
500  Fowler’s  ditching  machine.. for  opening  wide  drainage 
or  irrigation  ditches. 

Ditchless,  a.  [f.  Ditch  sbj  +  -less.]  With¬ 
out  a  ditch. 

1876  T.  Hardy  Ethclbcrt  a  {iZqo)  27  The  glazed  high-road 
which  stretched,  hedgeless  and  ditchless,  .lying  like  a  riband 
unrolled  across  the  scene.  1892  A.  G.  Lee  Hist.  Colitmbns 
(Ohio)  I.  29  Skirted  by  a  ditchless  wall  of  earth  and  stone. 

Di'tchlike,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Like  «.]  Like 
or  resembling  a  ditch. 

u  1743  Savage  London  <)•  Bristol  (R.),  Thy  cliffs  a  ditch¬ 
like  river  laves,  Rude  as  thy  rocks  and  muddy  as  thy  waves. 
1890  Boldrewood  Colonial  Ref.  ( t 80 1 )  185  A  sombre  water¬ 
course,  the  ditchlike  banks  of  which  dropped  perpendicularly 
through  the  clay. 

Di  tch-wa  ter.  The  stagnant,  stale,  or  foul 
water-  which  collects  in  a  ditch.  Chiefly  in  the 
phrases :  f  as  digne  as  d.  (see  Digne  4) ;  t  as  light 
(i.e.  easy)  as  d.  ;  as  dull  as  d. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crcde  375  pey  ben  digne  as  dich  water  pat 
dogges  in  baytep.  c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.  E.T.  S.)  16 


pen  worch  forth  in  pe  oper  figurys  till  pou  come  to  pe  ende, 
for  it  is  lyght  as  dyche  water..  1819  Shelley  Cenci  it.  i.  67 
Ditch  water,  and  the  fever-stricken  flesh  Of  buffaloes.  1844 
W.  H.  Maxwell  Sports  4  Adv.  Scott.  (1855!  17  The  people 
. .  are  as  1  dull  as  ditch-water  1893  G.  *1  ravers  Alona 
Maclean  I.  203,  I  find  them  dull  as  ditch-water. 

attrib.  1826  H.  N.  Coleridge  West  Indies  295  In  virtue 
of  their  freckled  ditchwater  faces. 

Hence  Ditchwaterly  adv.  =  ‘as  ditch-water’ 
(see  above)  ;  Ditchwatery  a.,  of  the  quality  of 
ditch-water,  dull  as  ditch-water;  whence  Ditch- 
waTeriness.  ( nonce-tads .) 

1840  Fraser’s  Mag.  XXI.  19  If  it  he  so  prepared  as  to  be 
piquant,  then,  it  is  of  small  consequence  what,  may  be  its 
ditch-wateriness.  1859  Sala  Gas-light  4  D.  xxiv.  270  How 
wofully  tired,  and  ditchwaterly  dull  they  look. 

Di/tchy,  a.  [f.  Ditch  j/;.1  +  -y  L]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  ditch  ;  abounding  in  ditches  or  deep  furrows. 

1786  T.  T  wining  in  L.  Twining  Recrcat.  <5*  Studies  (1882) 
135  If  the  Seine  were  a  little  less  ditchy.  1888  Bradford 
Cycle  Co.  Prospectus  2  The  very  pleasant  swinging  sensa¬ 
tion  one  feels  when  riding  ditchy  roads,  .is  wonderful  com¬ 
pared  to  the  bumping.  .011  an  ordinary-type  safety. 

t  Dite,  sb.  Obs.  (After  1500  only  Sc.)  Also  5 
dete,  dit,  5-6  dyt(e,  Sc.  dyit.  [a.  OF.  dit  (1 2th  c. 
in  Littre)  saying,  speech  L.  dict-um  that  which  is 
said,  saying,  word,  f.  dvcei'e  to  say  ;  cf.  Dict.  (The 
final  e  was  app.  a  phonetic  expedient  to  indicate 
the  length  of  the  / ;  but  in  some  15th  c.  instances, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  dite  stands  for  this,  or 
for  ditty.  See  also  Dit  sb.] 

1.  Something  indited  or  composed  and  put  in 
writing  ;  a  composition,  writing  ;  a  written  mes¬ 
sage,  letter,  (  passage  etc.  To  put  in  dite :  to 
put  in  writing,  put  on  record. 

134°_7°  Alex.  <5-  Dind.  819  Sone  sente  he  again  his  sel  & 
his  lettrus  . .  To  dindimus  be  dere  king  }?at  be  dite  radde. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  xix.  1  Here  Wyntown  poyntis  in 
Jris  Dyte  Quhat  he  gert  of  Jus  Tretis  wryt.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  v.  540  Maister  Jhone  Blayr.  .That  fyrst  compildin 
dyt  the  Latyne  buk  Off  Wallace  lyff.  1535  Stewart  Cron. 
Scot.  I.  474  In  haist  ane  epistill  he  gart  write  ..  contenand 
this  same  dyte.  1578  Ps.  cvi.  in  Scot.  Poems  16th  C.  II.  107 
Thy  magnitude  I  will  it  put  in  dyte. 

2.  A  composition  in  poetic  form,  or  intended  to 
be  set  to  music  ;  a  song,  a  ditty. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xxxix  [xl].  4  And  he  laide  gode  worde 
in  my  moujie,  dite  to  our  Lord  [Vulg.  carmen  Deo  nostro], 
c  1386  ?  Chaucer  Balade  op  Complcynt  16  Beseching  you  . . 
Taccepte  in  worth  this  litel  povre  dyte.  <'1470  Henry 
Wallace  xi.  1431  All  worthi  men  at  redys  this  rurall  dyt, 
Blaym  nocht  the  buk.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Refonn.  iii.  156 
Sho  the  cause  is  of  my  wofull  dyte. 

3.  Manner  or  mode  of  composition ;  form  of 
speech ;  diction,  language.  Sc. 

<71425  Wyntoun  Cron.  iv.  Prol.  3  A  Tretys  made  to  be 
publik,  Fourme  of  dyte  and  fayre  spekyng.  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot .  (1858)  I.  4  The  kingis  grace  I  knaw  is  nocht  per- 
fite  In  Latyn  toung,  and  namelie  in  sic  dyte  It  wilbe  tedious 
.  .To  reid  the  thing  he  can  nocht  vnderstand.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  68  The  quhilk  dreyme  i  sal  reherse  in  thisgros  dyit. 

4.  Clamour,  vociferation,  rare. 

C1400  Dcstr.  Troy  5788  Cloudis  with  the  clamour  claterit 
aboue,  Of  the  dit  &  J?e  dyn,  f>at  to  dethe  went.  Ibid.  11946 
The  dyn  &  the  dite  was  dole  for  to  here.  Ibid.  1347,  8680. 

+  Dite,  v-  Obs.  Also  5-6  dyt-(e.  [a.  OF.  diter , 
earlier  ditier  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  to  write, 
compose L.  dictare ,  freq.  of  dicet'e  to  say,  tell 
(see  Dictate),  mod.F.  dieter.  Perh.  in  some  cases 
aphetic  form  of  endite ,  Indite.  After  1500  mainly 
Sc.  In  early  examples  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  Dight  v.,  senses  1,  2,  6.] 

1.  trans .  To  compose  or  put  in  words  (a  set 
speech,  poem,  or  writing) ;  to  indite.  (Also 
absol .) 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  xiv.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  155 
Worp  hit  wer  f?at  he  wer  king  pat  ditid  pis  trie  ping,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  123/2  Dytyn  or  indytyn  letters  and  speche, 
dicto.  c  1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  16  So  different  are 
they  in  properties  . .  My  cunning  is  excluded  for  to  dyte. 

1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xliv.  i  My  hert  is  dytinge  of  a  good 
matter.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  x.  82  Quhou  beit  that  the  said 
poietical  beuk  be  dytit  oratourly.  1603  Jas.  I  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  III.  80,  I  suspecte  ye  have  rather  written 
then  dyted  it. 

2.  =  Dictate,  a.  To  utter  or  pronounce  to  a 
person  (what  he  is  to  write),  b.  To  prescribe, 
lay  down,  impose,  order. 

The  first  quot.  is  doubtful ;  it  may  belong  to  Dight  v.  2. 
<11400-50  Alexander  462  A}t  daies  all  bedene  he  dites 
in  his  pistill  For  reuerence  of  Rosan  to  revell  &  halowe. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  196  Origenes,  ane 
singular  man.. with  sa  properant  ingine,  that  he  wald  dite 
fastar  than  sevin  practicians  might  suffice  to  write.  1563 
Davidson  Atisw.  Kennedy  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  201 
That  quhilk  the  Haly  Spirit  dytit  to  them,  a  1598  R. 
Rollock  Wks.  (1844)  II.  ix.  103  Pilate  insisted  earnestly 
to  get  Jesus,  whom  his  conscience  dited  to  be  innocent,  set 
free.  1643  R.  Baillie  Lett.  $  Jruls.  (1841)  II.  71  Dr. 
Strong  dytes.  .his  notes  on  the  hard  places  of  Scripture. 

3.  To  summon,  indict. 

c  1440  Promp.  Par?>.  123/2  Dytyn  or  indytyn  for  trespace, 
indicto.  <71450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  43  Ane  Schiref  stout 
Whilk  . .  hes  with  him  ane  cursed  assyse  about,  And  dytes 
all  the  poore  men  vpon  land.  ?  a  1500  Thrie  Priests  Peblis 
(Jam.)  Thay  dyte  your  Lords,  and  heryis  up  your  men. 
1775  S.  J.  Pratt  Liberal  Opinions  (1783)  I.  157  The  grocer 
.  .would  dite  them  for  a  nuisance. 

Dite,  obs.  form  of  Dight,  Ditty. 


+  Ditement  L  Obs.  [f.  Dite  v.  +  -ment  :  cf. 
OF.  ditement  (L.  type  *dictamentum ) ;  but  perh. 
often  aphetic  f.  inditement.  Indictment.] 

1.  A  written  or  spoken  composition  ;  =Dite  sb. 
1.  Sc. 

iss6  T-  auder  Tractate  530,  I  wald  beseik  ^our  Maiesteis, 
My  dytement  did  30V  not  displeis.  1562  WinJet  Cert. 

\ Tractates  iii.  Wks.  1888  I.  25  Ane  form  of  ditement  maid 
for  cans  of  exercise  and  priuat  studie,  as  vsis  to  be  in  sculis. 
1629  Moore  of  Rowallan  True  Cr^icifix  io.  (Jam.)  Which 
holy  ditements.  .Might  serve  his  glorious  image  to  present, 
b.  Inditing ;  dictation.  Sc. 

1599  JAS*  I  BcwriA.  Atopov  8  Some  of  them  [apocryphe 
booksj  are  no  wais  like  the  ditement  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  A  summons,  an  indictment. 

a  1308  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  198  That  seli  asse,  That 
trespasid  no3t,  no  did  no  gilte..in  the  ditement  was  i-pilt. 
1502  PLumpton  Corr.  171  Anthony  Cliforth  gave  in  the  bill 
of  dytement  against  my  sone. 

f  Drtement  L  Obs.  rare,  [for  *dighlment,  f. 
Dight  v.  +  -ment.]  That  with  which  one  is 
‘dight  ’  or  arrayed  ;  raiment,  array. 

1603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  93  These  Priests  ditements 
being  severally  so  many  infernal  serpents  and  scorpions  to 
sting  and  bite  the  Devil. 

+  Di'ter.  Obs.  Also  4-5  -our,  5  -ar.  [ME.  (and 
AF.)  dilotcr  =  OF.  diteor ,  dit  or ,  ditur  author,  com¬ 
poser,  public  crier,  etc. L.  diclator-em  (see  Dic¬ 
tator),  agent-n.  f.  dictare  :  see  Dite  v.  But  in 
sense  1,  perh.  a  direct  deriv.  of  the  v.b.] 

1.  One  who  indites  ;  author,  writer,  composer. 

1388  Wyclif  Esther  viii.  9  The  dyteris  and  writeris  of  the 

kyng  weren  clepid.  1535  Coverdale  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  A 
pleasaunt  dyter  of  songes  of  Israel.  1585  Animadv.  Kirk 
in  J.  Meivill’s  Diary  (1842)  234  For  the  Saxt  Act,  the 
dytter  thairof  apeires  to  be  verie  cairfull. 

2.  An  orator,  rhetorician. 

1387  T  revisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  373  Advoketes  and  di- 
toures  [oratores].  Ibid.  III.  163  Of  bis  happe  spekeb  a 
dytour  [Caxt.  or  ret[or]ycyon,  ori g.exclamator  puidam.] 

3.  A  summoner,  indicter. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  338  What  shal  we  sey  of 
)?ys  dytours . .  bat  for  hate  a  trewman  wyl  endyte.  <7 1400-20 
Judicium  (1822)  6  Of  backbytars  and  fals  quest  dytars. 

Diter,  obs.  form  of  Dighter. 

Ditetragonal  (dsitArargonal),  a.  C.ryst.  [f. 
Di-  2  1  +  Tetragonal.]  Having  eight  angles,  of 
which  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  are  equal 
to  one  another,  and  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
eighth,  also  equal  to  one  another,  but  those  of  the 
one  set  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other ;  as  a  di¬ 
tetragonal  pyramid  ox  prism.  Cf.  Diiiexagonal. 

1879  Rutley  Study  Rocks  x.  109  The  form  assumed  by 
leucite  is  a  combination  of  a  di-tetragonal  pyramid,  .with  a 
tetragonal  pyramid.  1895  Story-Maskelyne  Crystaltogr. 
v.  §  1 12.  129  When  the  symmetry  is  complete  it  is  di¬ 
tetragonal.  Ibid.  vii.  §  200.  248  "The  ditetragonal  prism. 

+  Di-tetrahe  dral,  a.  Cryst.  Obs.  [f.  Di-  2 
I  +  Tetrahedral.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tetra¬ 
hedral  prism  with  dihedral  summits. 

1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  203  It  represents 
a  four-sided  prism,  bevelled  on  the  extremities.  Example, 
Di-tetrahedral  tremolite. 

Diteyne,  obs.  form  of  DiTTANY. 

Dith,  dip,  obs.  form  of  Death. 

Dithallious  (daibarlias),  ci.  Chem.  [f.  Di-- 
+  Thallious  (f.  Thallium  +  -ous).]  Applied 
to  thallious  salts  which  contain  two  equivalents  of 
thallium.  See  Thallious. 

1868  Watts  Dict.  Chem.  V.  755  The  dithallious  salt.  1873 
Fo7unes 1  Chem.  (ed.  11)  413  Dithallious  orthophosphate. 

Dithecal  (daijDrkal),  a.  Bot .  [f.  as  next  +  -al.] 
=  next. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dithecal  anthers,  anthers  in  which 
the  septa  between  the  two  loculi  of  each  anther-lobe  have 
been  absorbed,  so  that  there  are  two  cells  or  cavities  only. 

DithecoiIS  (d9i])rk3s),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  5i-, 
Di-  2  twice  +  Gtjkt]  case  +  -ous.]  Consisting  of  two 
cells  or  small  receptacles  ;  bilocular. 

1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  6.  254  The  normal  anther  is 
two-celled,  bilocular,  or  dithecous. 

Ditheism  (darj^iiz’m).  [f.  Di-2  +  Theism.] 
Belief  in  two  supreme  gods  ;  religious  dualism ; 
esp.  the  belief  in  two  independent  antagonistic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  and  evil,  as  in  Zoroastrianism  and 
Manicheiim.  Also  applied  (controversially)  to 
forms  of  belief  in  which  it  is  asserted  or  implied 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  of  one  substance  with  God 
the  Father,  as  in  Arianism  and  Socinianism. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iv.  §  13.  213  That  fore- 
mentioned  Ditheism,  or  opinion  of  two  gods,  a  good  and  an 
evil  one.  1719  Waterland  Find.  Christ's  Divinity  84 
The  common  Answer  to  the  Charge  of  Tritheism,  or  Di¬ 
theism,  as  well  of  the  Post-Nicene,  as  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
was,  that  there  is  but  one  Head,  Root,  Fountain,  Father  of 
all ;  not  in  respect  of  Authority  only,  but  of  Substance  also. 
1854  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  I.  45  Callistus.  .hoped  to  elude  the 
charge  on  one  side  of  Patripassianism,  on  the  other  of  Di¬ 
theism.  1895  A.  C.  Headlam  in  Expository  Times  Mar. 
266  The  Father  and  the  Son  are  . .  one  in  their  action,  one 
in  their  purpose.  .If  we  are  to  realize  . .  the  Atonement,  we 
must  put  aside  all  idea  of  ditheism  or  tritheism. 

Ditheist  (dsi’J^ist).  [f.  Di- 2  +  Theist.]  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Ditheism. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  13.  213  These  Di- 
theists  . .  had  it  not  been  for  this  business  of  evil  . .  would 
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never  have  asserted  any  more  principles  or  gods  than  one. 
1720  Waterland  Eight  Semi.  Pref.  36  They  do  by . .  Implica¬ 
tion,  tho’  not  in  Intention,  make  two  supreme  Gods  ;  and 
consequently  are  practical  Ditheists. 

Ditheistic  (dohjw'ii’stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ditheism.  So  Dithei’stical  a. 
1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iv.  §  13.  213  The  chiefest 
..Assertors  of  which  Ditheistick  Doctrine  of.  .a  Good  God 
and  an  Evil  Daemon,  were  the  Marcionites  and  the  Mani- 
cheans.  1750  Bolingbroke  Authority  in  Retig.  iv.  xxvii, 
I  have  spoken  somewhere  of  the  ditheistical  doctrine.  1890 
Hatch  Injluence  Grk.  Ideas  Chr.  Ch.  viii.  228  The  di¬ 
theistic  hypothesis  was  more  difficult  than  the  difficulties 
which  it  explained. 

Dither  (di£tei),  V.  Chiefly  dial.  [A  phonetic 
variation  of  Didder,  q.v.  ;  cf.  father ,  mother ,  fea¬ 
ther  ,  hither ,  gather ,  in  which  fher  represents  earlier 
-der.]  intr.  To  tremble,  quake,  quiver,  thrill. 

1649  Depos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  29  He  saw  the  said  Sara 
Rodes  . .  her  body  quakeing  and  dithering  about  halfe  a 
quarter  of  an  hower.  1666  tr.  Horace  Odes  1.  xxiii,  So 
tremulous  is  she  Dith’ring  both  in  heart  and  knee.  1820 
Clare  Rural  Life  (ed.  3)  47  Needy  Labour  dithering 
stands.  1828  in  Craven  Gloss.  1891  Mrs.  L.  Adams  Bonnie 
Kate  II.  iii.  85  Kate  would  not  be  there  to  hear  it  [the  organ] 
boom,  and  thrill,  and  ‘  dither  ’.  [In  most  dialect  glossaries  as 
far  south  as  Shropsh.,  Leicester,  Northamp.] 

Hence  D inhering  vbl.  sb .  and  ppl.  a. ;  dither¬ 
ing-grass,  quaking-grass,  Briza  media. 

1821  Clare  Vill.  Minst r.  II.  193  How  have  I  joy’d,  with 
dithering  hands,  to  find  Each  fading  flower.  1878-86 
Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n .,  Dithering  Grass,  B-riza 
media.  Lane.  1890  R.  Kipling  Soldiers  Three  65  Thomas 
in  bulk  can  be  worked  up  into  ditthering,  rippling  hysteria. 

Di'ther,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  action  of  dither¬ 
ing  ;  vibration. 

1878  F.  S.  Williams  Midi.  Railw.  651  The  firmness  with 
which  one  has  to  stand  on  the  footplate  in  order  to  resist 
the  ‘  dither*  of  the  engine.  1888  Engineer  24  Feb.  163/3  The 
range  of  the  reciprocation  of  the  tool  . .  is  not  much  more 
than  a  vibration  or  dither. 

Dithionic  (doijwip-nik,  dijiip'nik),  a.  Cliem. 
[f.  Di-  -  +  dtiov  sulphur  +  -ic.  (The  formative 
■thionic  is  used  for  a  group  of  compounds  contain¬ 
ing  H.2  06,  in  combination  with  two  or  more  atoms 
of  sulphur.)]  In  dithionic  acid,  a  synonym  of  hypo- 
sulphuric  acid,  H2S206,  a  dibasic  acid  not  isolated 
in  the  pure  state,  but  forming  crystallizable  salts, 
called  Dithionates  (doijrai'ifaift). 

1854  J-  Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  285  Hypo- 
sulphuric  acid  ( Dithionic  acid).  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem. 
V.  637  Dithionic  acid,  when  concentrated  as  highly  as 
possible,  is  an  inodorous,  strongly  acid,  hydrated  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  1*347  ;  on  attempting  to  concentrate  it 
further,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous 
oxide.  .The  dithionates  are  permanent  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures.  1883  Hardwick's  Photogr.  Chem.  97  All  the  acids 
being  unstable  with  the  exception  of  the  Dithionic. 

Dithyramb  (drjnraemb).  [ad.  L.  dithyrambus , 

a.  Gr.  biOvpa/xpos  (origin  unknown).  In  F.  dithy- 
rambe.  Also  used  in  the  Latin  form.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
A  Greek  choric  hymn,  originally  in  honour  of 
Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  vehement  and  wild  in  char¬ 
acter  ;  a  Bacchanalian  song. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1358  According  as 
Aeschylus  saith  :  The  Dithyrambe  with  clamours  dissonant 
Sorts  well  with  Bacchus.  1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xxix.  IV. 
118  The  primitive  Dithyrambus  was  a  round  choric  dance 
and  song  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets 
v.  1 18  The  Dithyramb  never  lost  the  tempestuous  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  character  of  Bacchic  revelry. 

b.  transf.  A  metrical  composition  having  char¬ 
acteristics  similar  to  this. 

1656  S.  Holland  Zara  hi.  iii.  153  The  Musick  having 
charmed  their  sences  with  a  Celestiall  Dithyramb  [pr.  Dyra- 
thamb],  [1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Some  ..  modern 
writers,  have  composed  Latin  pieces  of  all  kinds  of  verse  in¬ 
differently.  .without  any  order,  or  distribution  into  strophes, 
and  call  them  dithyrambi .]  1859  A..  A.  Bonar  in  Spurgeon 

Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  vii,  heading,  Ewald  suggests,  that  it 
[Shiggaion]  might  be  rendered  ‘a  confused  ode’,  a  Dithy¬ 
ramb.  i860  Adler  Fauriel’s  Proz>.  Poetry  i.  8  Martial 
dithyrambs,  full  of  ardor  and  highmindedness. 

c.  A  speech  or  writing  in  vehement  or  inflated 
style. 

1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  xxxix,  What  dithyrambs  he 
went  into  about  eating  and  drinking.  1863  Sat.  Rev.  153 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  Les  Miserables ,  has  poured  forth  a 
rhapsody,  or  dithyramb,  or  whatever,  under  a  classical 
name,  expresses  exaggerated  and  inflated  nonsense.  1877 
Morley  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  ii.  4  Mr.  Carlyle,  .has  reproduced 
in  stirring  and  resplendent  dithyrambs  the  fire  and  passion 
.  .of  the  French  Revolution. 

Dithyrambic  (dijnrse-mbik),  a .  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  dithyrambic-uSj  a.  Gr.  diOvpanfiifcos,  f.  SiOvpap.- 
P os  :  see  prec.  In  F.  dithyrambique. ] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
dithyramb ;  composing  dithyrambs. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1358  To  Bacchus  they  do 
chant  . .  certeine  Dithyrambicke  ditties  and  tunes.  1656 
Cowley  Pimiar.  Odes,  Praise  Pindar  ii,  So  Pindar  does 
new  Words  and  Figures  roul  Down  his  impetuous  Dithy¬ 
rambique  Tide.  1853  Grote  Greece  11.  lxxxiii.  XI.  36 The 
dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus.  1854  Longf.  Epimetheus  ii, 
With  dithyrambic  dances. 

b.  transf  Resembling  a  dithyramb  in  irregu¬ 
larity  of  style ;  wild,  vehement,  boisterous. 

ci6ii  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  iii.  Schisme  547  Ba’l’s 
bawling  Priests . .  howling  chaunt  these  Dithyrambik  charms. 
1689-90  Temple  Ess.  Poetry  Wks.  1731  I.  245  The  common 


Vein  of  the  Gothick  Runes  was  what  is  termed  Dlthiram- 
bick.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  ix.  329  Dithyrambic  liberty 
of  Style.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  <$•  /j.  (1846)  If.  Xx.  208  A 
flow  of  lofty  dithyrambic  eloquence. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  dithyrambic  verse ;  a  dithyramb. 

b.  Something  resembling  a  dithyramb  in  style. 

c.  A  writer  of  a  dithyramb. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xiv.  367  Philoxenus 
.  .went  off  from  the  Dorick  Dytherambicks  unto  the  Phry¬ 
gian  Harmony.  1674  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  The  Poets, 
whocomposed  such  Hymns,  were  called  Dithyrambicks.  1828 
Carlyle  Goethe's  Helena  Misc.  Ess.  1872  I.  163  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  another  rapid  dithyrambic  describing  the 
Peninsula  of  Greece.  1850  Maurice  Mor.  Met.  Philos. 
(ed.  2)  126  [Plato]  had  been  a  writer  of  dithyrambics. 

t  Dithyra’mbical,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  =  prec.  adj. 

1624  Gataker  Transubst.  94  Writing  rather  like  a  Dithy- 
rambicall  Poet . .  then  like  a  sober  and  sound  Divine. 

Dithyrambist  (dijiirce-mbist).  [f.  Dithy¬ 
ramb  +  -1ST.]  A  composer  or  utterer  of  dithy- 
rambs. 

1885  Spectator  30  May  704/1  The  great  dithyrambist  to 
whom  France  is  about  to  pay  the  last  honours. 

Dithyrous  (drjnras),  a.  [f.  Gr.  8'iOvpos  having 
two  doors,  (f.  5t-,  Di- 2  +  Ovpa  door)  +  -ous.] 
‘  Having  two  valves’.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883. 
tDi'ting,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dite  v.  l-ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dite  :  inditing. 

1382  Wyclif  JVisd.  Prol.,  That  diting  the  more  smelleth 
fair  Grec  speche.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7392  Dares  in  his 
dytyng  of  his  dedis  tellis.  <71440  Promp.  Parv.  123/2 
Dytynge,  or  indytynge  of  curyowse  speche,  dictamen. 
a  1605  Polwart  Flytyng  w.  Montgomerie  224  Thy  doytit 
dytings  soone  denie. 

2.  Indictment. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  123/2  Dytynge,  or  indytynge  of 
trespace,  indictacio. 

Diting,  obs.  form  of  Dighting. 
t  Dition  (di-Jhn).  Obs.  Also  6  dicion.  [a. 
OF.  dicion  {dition),  ad.  L .dicidn-em  (in  later  tran¬ 
scription  ditidn-em)  command,  rule,  sway,  autho¬ 
rity;  perh.  from  root  die -  of  dicere  to  declare,  tell, 
say,  etc.  Cf.  Condition.] 

1.  Rule,  sway,  jurisdiction,  command. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  I.  70  Northalvertonshir  is  holely  of  the 
Dition  of  the  Bishop  of  Duresme.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard 
Texts  Luke  ii.  1  Under  the  Roman  dition  and  jurisdiction. 
1654  Vilvain  Epii.Ess.v.  vi,  Cambry  twelv  Shires  contains 
under  one  dition. 

2.  The  country  or  region  under  any  particular 
rule ;  a  dominion,  empire. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  256  a,  A  dicion  or  royalme 
descended  and  come  to  his  possession.  1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan. 
iv.  Hivb,  Caste  oute  of  theyr  dicions  empyres  and  realmes. 
1685  H.  More  Paralip.  Prophet.  64  Herodes  Palaestinus 
. .  was  banished  beyond  the  Alpes,  and  part  of  his  Dition  laid 
to  the  Publick. 

H  3.  Used  by  T.  Adams  app.  in  sense  ‘enrich¬ 
ment,  resources  ’ :  perh.  by  confusion  with  Dita- 
tion,  and  with  play  on  addition ,  condition. 

1615  T.  Adams  Black  D evilly  A  mutinous  rebell  viresque 
acquirit  eundo  :  he  still  enlargeth  his  own  Dition.  1633  — 
Exp.  2  Peter  i.  11  Rich  men  scorn  to  be  beggars,  their 
dition  admits  no  such  condition. 

+  Dictionary,  a.  and  sb,  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ary.] 

A.  adj.  Under  dominion  ;  subject,  tributary. 

1629  Chapman  Juvenal  v.  180  Now  our  markets  their 

chief  purveyance  owe  To  some  remote  and  ditionary  coast. 

B.  sb.  One  who  is  under  rule ;  a  subject. 

1555  Eden  Decades  18  The  ditionaries  of  Cannaboa. 
Ibid.  23  All  the  princes  which  dwell  betwene  the  Weste 
ende  and  his  palaice  are  ditionaries.  [1577  Objected  to 
by  R.  Willes  in  his  re-edition  of  Eden’s  Hist.  Pref.  to 
Rdr.] 

Ditokous  (drtokss),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  Sitokos 
having  two  at  a  birth  (f.  Si-,  Di-  2  +  tokos  a  bring¬ 
ing  forth,  offspring)  +  -ous.]  a.  Producing  two  at 
a  birth  ;  having  twins,  b.  Laying  only  two  eggs 
in  a  clutch,  as  pigeons.  C.  Producing  young  of 
two  kinds,  as  some  worms. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Ditolyl  (doitJu'lil).  Chem.  [Di-  2.]  An  aro- 
matic  hydrocarbon,  a  crystalline  substance  of  the 
constitution  2(C6H4-CH3)  :  see  Tolyl. 

1877  Watts  Fownes'  Chem.  II.  564  Ditolyl.. forms  mono¬ 
clinic  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  melting  at  121°. 
1878  Pharmaceut.  Jml.  Ser.  m.  VIII.  379  Two  liquid 
ditolyls  boiling  about  275°  and  285°  were  obtained. 

Diton,  var.  of  Ditton,  Obs.,  a  phrase. 

Ditone  (doi't^n).  Mas.  [ad.  Gr.  Slrov-ov  the 
ancient  major  third,  neuter  of  Strovos,  f.  St-,  Di-  2 
+  tovos  Tone.]  An  interval  containing  two  whole 
tones  ;  a  major  third  ;  esp.  the  Pythagorean  major 
third  in  ancient  Greek  music,  consisting  of  two 
major  tones  (ratio  81 :  64). 

1609  Douland  Ornith.  Micro!.  18  A  Ditone  is  a  perfect 
third  :  so  called,  because  it  containes  . .  two  Tones.  1694 
W.  Holder  Harmony  (1731)  98  In  the  Enharmonic  Kind 
[the  Ancients  used]  only  Diesis,  or  quarter  of  a  Tone,  and 
Ditone,  as  the  Degrees  whereby  they  made  the  Tetrachord. 
1818  Gent!.  Mag.  May  416/1  The  Enharmonic  [Scale  pro¬ 
ceeded]  by  the  semitone  and  ditones  (or  combinations  of  two 
whole  tones). 

Hence  +  Dito’nean  a.,  containing  a  ditone. 
Obs. 

1728  R.  North  Mem.  of  Music  (1846)  20  The  Ditonean 
scale  as  they  used  it  is  not  without  this  fault. 


Ditrematous  (doitrrmatss),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mcd. 
L.  Ditremata  neut.  pi.  (f.  Gr.  Si-,  Di-  2  +  rpijpa, 
TprjjMT-  opening)  +  -oua.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ditremata ,  a  division  of  gastropod  molluscs,  hav¬ 
ing  the  external  male  and  female  orifices  widely 
separate;  also,  having  the  anal  and  genital  orifices 
distinct,  as  in  Ditrema,  a  genus  of  fishes. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Bitremid  (doitrrmid).  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Di- 
tremid-se  sb.  pi.,  f.  Ditrema  :  see  prec.]  A  fish  of 
the  family  Ditremidx,  of  which  Ditrema  (see  prec.) 
is  the  typical  genus.  So  Ditremoid  a.,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  this  family  of  fishes. 

Di-tri-,  a  compendious  way  of  expressing  di-  or 
tri-,  di-  and  tri-,  in  composition,  as  di-trichotomous 
=  dichotomous  or  trichotomous,  di-trimerous 
(abbreviated  2-3  -meroiis,  cf.  2-3  -fid ,  2-3  - celled , 
etc.). 

1838  Loudon  Ettcycl.  Plants  (1841)  57  Trichodium  cani- 
num ,  Branches  of  panicle  di-trichotomous  roughish,  glumes 
acute.  1847  Craig,  Ditrichotomous ,  divided  into  twos  or 
threes ;  having  the  stems  continually  dividing  into  double  or 
treble  ramifications ;  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
panicle  of  flowers.  [So  in  later  Diets.] 

Ditriglyph  (dsitrai-glif).  Arch.  [a.  Y.ditri- 
glyphe  (Diet,  de  Trevoux),  f.  Di-  2  +  triglyphe. ] 

1.  ‘  The  space  between  two  triglyphs 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  1731  Bailey  vol.  II.  1 754  Diet. 
Arts  Sf  Sc.  II.  947.  1830  ‘R.  Stuart’  Viet.  Archit.  II.  it 
Ditriglyph ,  the  intervening  space  between  two  triglyphs. 
[Cf.  Littr£  s.v.  Ditriglyphe ,\ 

2.  A  certain  interval  (viz.  5^  modules)  between 
columns  of  the  Doric  order  (nearly  but  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  diastyle  intercolumniation  in 
the  other  orders,  which  is  6  modules),  admitting 
the  use  of  two  triglyphs  in  the  frieze,  between  those 
over  the  columns. 

(This  sense  app.  began  with  quot.  1791,  in  which  it  was 
perhaps  an  attrib.  or  adj.  use  of  1.) 

1791  Sir  W.  Chambers  Civil  Archit.  (ed.  3)  80  Setting  . . 
aside  the  pycnostyle  and  systyle  dispositions, ..the  diastyle 
intercolumniation.  may  be  employed.,  in  all  the  orders, 
excepting  the  Doric ;  in  which  the  most  perfect  interval  is 
the  ditriglyph.  1830  *  R.  Stuart'  Diet.  Archit.  II.  11  Ditri- 
glyph,  in  intercolumniations,  the  placing  of  two  triglyphs  over 
the  intercolumn,  so  that  a  triglyph  being  placed  over  each 
of  the  two  outermost  columns,  will  form  the  ditriglyph.  1842 
Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit.  717.  1850  J.  H.  Parker  Gloss. 

Terms  (ed.  5)  166  Ditriglyph ,  an  interval  between  two 
columns,  admitting  two  triglyphs  in  the  entablature ;  used 
in  the  Doric  order. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  —  next. 

1819  P.  Nicholson  Diet.  A  rchit.  I.  389  Ditriglyph ,  having 
two  triglyphs  over  the  intercolumn. 

So  Ditriglyphic  a.,  having  two  triglyphs  in  the 
space  over  the  intercolumniation. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  218  The  centre  intercolumn,  .in  the 
Propylsea  at  Athens,  where  a  ditriglyphic  arrangement  is 
employed. 

Ditrigonal  (daitri-gonal),  a.  Cryst.  [f.  Di-  2 
+  Trigonal.]  Having  six  (dihedral)  angles,  of 
which  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are  equal,  and  also 
the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  but  those  of  the  one 
set  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other.  (Cf.  Dihexa- 

GONAL,  DlTETRAGONAL.) 

1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  60  Some  minerals,  .appear  to 
possess  a  truly  hexagonal  and  not  merely  a  trigonal  or  ditri¬ 
gonal  symmetry.  1895  Story-Maskelyne  Crystallogr.  y. 

§  116.  133  A  form  with  six  poles  grouped  round  the  axis, 
that  may  be  viewed  as  an  axis  of  ditrigonal  symmetry. 
Ibid.  vii.  §  244.  293  The  ditrigonal  scalenohedron. 

Hence  Ditrrg'onally  ai.lv. 

1895  Story-Maskelyne  Crystallogr.  vii.  §  246.  296  The 
summit-quoins  are  symmetrical  ditrigonally  on  the  axis. 

Ditrochee  (daitri/u'kf).  Pros.  [ad.  L.  ditrochx- 
us,  a.  Gr.  hirpoxo-ios,  f.  Si-,  Di-2  +  rpoyaws  Tro¬ 
chee.  Oftenerused  in  the  L.  form.]  A  foot  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  trochees ;  a  double  trochee :  =  Dichoree. 
So  Ditrochean  a.,  containing  two  trochees. 

[1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Ditrochxus,  a  Foot  in  Greek 
or  Latin  Verse  which  consists  of  two  Trochees  ;  as  Canti¬ 
lena.]  1855  Sat.  Rev.  I.  3/2  Does  Absolute  Wisdom  take 
pleasure  in  forced  and  far-fetched  apropos ,  or  does  it  delight 
in  ditrochees?  1846  Worcester,  Ditrochean,  containing 
two  trochees.  Edin.  Rev. 

Ditroite  (di-tw,3it).  Min.  [f.  Ditro  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  +  -ite.]  (See  quot.  1868.) 

1868  Dana  Min.  328  A  rock  composed  of  orthoclase, 
elaeolite,  and  sodalite,  from  Ditro  in  Transylvania,  is  the 
ditroyte  of  Tschermak.  1879  Rutley  Study  Rocks  x.  108 
It  is  a  component  of  the  rock  named  ditroite,  in  which  it 
occurs  associated  with  sodalite  [etc.]. 

Ditt,  obs.  form  of  Dit  sb.  and  v. 

Dittander  (ditre’ndoi).  ?  Obs.  [Of  the  same 
origin  as  Dittany  ;  the  form  ditaundere  appears 
to  be  Anglo-F.  (cf.  OF.  ditan),  but  its  terminal 
part  is  unexplained.] 

1.  A  name  for  Pepperwort,  Lepidium  latifolium  : 

= Dittany  4. 

[C1265  Foe.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wfilcker  556/34  Diptannum, 
ditaundere.]  1578  [see  Dittany  4].  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 

11.  vii.  §  2.  188  Tne  Englishmen  [call  it]  Dittander,  Ditany, 
and  Pepperwoort.  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  111.  xxii.  419 
Piperitis,  AeiriXiov,  Dittander.  1832  Veg.  Subst.  Rood  195. 
Dittander  ..  The  leaves,  .are  . .  hot  and  acrid  . .  whence  . . 
the  name  of '  poor  man’s  pepper  ’.  , 
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+  2.  Dittany  of  Crete :  =  Dittany  i.  Ohs. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  619  Things  that,  .will  like¬ 
wise  defend  and  keep  us  from  venomous  creatures  :  as  for 
example ;  Southernwood,  Dittander,  Fleabane,  Calamint. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Dictame  de  Candle,  dittanie  of  Candia,  the 
right  Dittander.  1658  Phillips,  Dittany,  or  Dittander, 
a  herb  growing  abundantly  in  Dicte,  a  Promontory  of  Creet. 

Dittany  (drtani).  Forms  :  4  ditoyne,  5  dy- 
tan(e,  diteyne,  di-,  dytayne,  detane,  5-6  de- 
tany,-ie,  6  ditanie,  dittayne,  ditten,  6-7ditany, 
dittani(e,  (7  dittamy,  diptani),  6-  dittany.  Also 
/3.  6-7  dictam,  7  dictamne,  dictamen ;  7.  (in 
Lat.  forms)  6  dictamus,  dictanum,  (dictamion), 
6-7  dictamnus,  dietamnum.  frepr.  OF.  ditan 
(12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ditain,  diptam,  dictam, 
later  diptatne,  dictame,  -amne med.L.  dictamus, 
-urn,  L.  dictamn-us,  -um,  Gr.  Umaprov,  reputed 
to  be  f.  Aikttj,  the  mountain  Dicte  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  where  (among  other  places)  the  herb  grew. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  English  forms 
in  -ayne,  -any.  But  the  word  suffered  great  per¬ 
version  in  other  langs.  also  :  thus  med.L.  had  also 
diptamnus,  diptamus,  diptanus,  ditanus,  etc.  :  cf. 
also  Pr.  diptamni  (Littre),  It.  (lit tamo. ] 

1.  A  labiate  plant,  Origanum  Dictamnus,  called 
also  Dictamnus  Creticus  or  Dittany  of  Crete ; 
formerly  famous  for  its  alleged  medicinal  virtues. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xlix.  (1495)  632  Dip- 
tannus..isof  so  grete  vertue  that  it  dryueth  and  putteth 
out  yren  out  of  the  body,  therfore  beestys  smyte  wyth 
arowes  ete  therof.  a  1400  Distill  0/ Susan  114  Daysye  and 
Ditoyne,  Ysope  and  Aueroyne.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  xii. 
vii.  74  Venus.  .Caucht  rewth  and  piete  of  hir  sonnys  diseis, 
And  from  the  wod  of  mont  Ida  in  Creit,  Vp  hes  scho  pullit 
dictam,  the  herb  sweit.  1546  Langley  Pol.  V erg.  De 
Invent.  1.  xvii.  31  b,  As  the  Harte  stryken  with  an  arrow 
driueth  it  out  with  Detany.  1591  Harington  Or/.  Fur. 
xix.  xvii,  An  herb  whose  vertue  was  to  staunch  the  blood, 
As  Dittany.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxii.  310 
Dittany  of  Crete  has  the  small  purple  flowers  collected  in 
loose  nodding  heads.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  11. 
484  Fresh  dittany  beloved  of  wild  goats. 

b.  Jig.  (From  the  supposed  power  of  Cretan 
dittany  to  expel  weapons.) 

1623  Sir  E.  Digby  Sp.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)1.  134 
We  shall  receive  from  his  Royal  Hand  that  Dictamen  which 
must  expel  these  Arrows  that  hang  in  the  sides  of  the 
Commonwealth.  1624  Bp.  Hall  Serm.  v.  190  The  shaft 
sticks  still  in  thee  .None  but  the  Sovereign  Dittany  of  thy 
Saviour's  Righteousness  can  drive  it  out.  1639  T.  Brugis 
tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat .  297  But  this  newes.  .was  a  forcible 
dittany  to  drive  this  arrow  out  of  the  wound,  i860  Trench 
Serm .  Westm.  Abb.  xv.  179  The  arrow  which  drinks  up  his 
spirit,  there  is  no  sovereign  dittany  which  will  cause  it  to 
drop  from  his  side. 

+  2.  Applied  to  another  labiate,  Marmbium  Pseu - 
dodiclamnus ,  also  called  Bastard  Dittany.  Ohs. 

1552  Huloet,  Dittayne,  called  false  dittayne,  herb,  con - 
dris.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  n.  lxxxviii.  267  The  second 
kinde  which  is  called  Pseudodictamnum,  that  is  to  say 
Bastarde  Dictam,  is  much  like  vnto  the  first,  .sauing  that 
it  is  not  hoate.  16x1  Cotgr.,  Dictame  bastard ,  Bastard 
Dittanie ;  somewhat  resembles  the  right  one.  1671  Salmon 
Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii,  Pscudo-didamnus .  .Bastard  Dittany. 

3.  The  English  name  for  the  genus  Dictamnus 
(N.O.  Rutacex) ;  esp.  D ,  Fraxinella  (Bastard 
Dittany),  and  D.  albus  (White  Dittany). 

[1551  T  urner  Herbal  1.  O  iv,  Dictamnus  growith  no  where 
ellis  that  I  knowe  of,  sauynge  only  in  Candye.  .Many  haue 
abused  fraxinella  for  thys  herbe.]  1605  Timme  Quersit. 
111.  177  Take,  .of  white  diptani, .  .of  goates  beard, .  .of  each 
one  handfull.  1611  Cotgr.,  Dictame  blanc,  tragium,  fraxi¬ 
nella  ;  called  also  bastard,  or  false  Dittanie ;  and  oft  mis¬ 
taken.,  for  the  right  Dittanie.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xix.  266  White  Dittany  or  Fraxinella.  1866  Treas. 
Bot..  Dittany,  Bastard,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 

+4.  Erroneously  applied  to  Pepperwort,  Lepiditim 
latifolium  (N.O.  Cruciferx)  :  see  Dittander  i. 

1548  T  urner  Names  of  Herbes  34  Some  cal  Lepidium  also 
Dittany.  1573  Tusser  Hnsb.  xlv.  (1878)  97  Detanie,  or 
garden  ginger.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  v.  lxvi.  631  heading ,  Of 
Dittander  Dittany,  but  rather  Pepperwurt. 

5.  Applied  to  various  plants  resembling  the  above 
in  appearance  or  properties ;  esp.  in  U.S.  to  Cunila 
Mariana  (N.O.  Labi  at x). 

1676  T.  Glover  Virginia  in  Phil.  Traits.  XI.  629  Here 
is  also  an  herb  which  some  call  Dittany,  others  Pepper- 
wort  ;  it  is  not  Dittany  of  Candia,  nor  English  Dittander. 
1693  J.  Clayton  Acc.  Virginia  in  Mi  sc.  Cur.  (1708)  III. 
352  They  fetched  some  of  the  Herb  which  they  call  Dittany, 
as  having  a  great  Traditionary  Vertue  for  the  Cure  of 
Poisons.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  26  Snake-Root 
is  called  by  some  Dittany.  1854-67  C.*A.  Harris  Diet . 
Med.  Terminol.,  Cunila  Mariana ,  dittany  ;  mountain 
dittany  ;  stone-mint ;  a  plant  possessing  stimulant,  car¬ 
minative,  and  aromatic  properties. 

Dittay  (dru,  di*ti).  Ac.  Law.  Also  5  dyttay ; 
cf.  also  Ditty  5.  [a.  OF.  ditt,  ditte ,  and  thus  the 

same  word  as  Ditty,  but  prob.  of  later  introduc¬ 
tion  in  Sc.,  and  in  consequence  preserving  later 
the  Fr.  pronunciation,  represented  by  final  -ay.'] 

The  matter  of  charge  or  ground  of  indictment 
against  a  person  for  a  criminal  offence ;  also,  the 
formulated  indictment.  To  take  tip  dittay ,  to  ob¬ 
tain  ‘  information  and  presentments  of  crime  in 
order  to  trial 1  (Bell  Diet .  Law  Scot.). 

c  1470  Henry  Waltace  1.  274  A  gret  dyttay  for  Scottis  thai 
prdand  than.  1535  Stewart  Cron..  Scot.  II.  192  Befoir  the 


air  ane  dittay  for  to  tak  In  euirilk  schyre.  1571  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xxviii.  182  The  Justice  Clerk  my  dittay  red 
perqueir.  a  1605  Montgomerie  Fly  ting  w.  Polwart  77  Thy 
dittay  was  death  :  thou  dare  not  deny  it.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj.  6.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  431  As  many 

sentences  as  I  uttered,  as  many  points  ot  dittay  shall  there 
be,  when  the  Lord  shall  plead  with  the  world.  1743  J. 
Chamber  lay  ne^s  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  in.  v.  412  The  method  of 
taking  up  offenders  by  dittay .  .abolished.  1753  W.  Stewart 
in  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  135/2  This  letter,  .is  brought  as  a  point 
of  dittay  against  the  pannel.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xii, 
Here's  the  dittay  against  puir  Effie  :  Whereas  [etc.]. 
fig'  1831  Westminster  Rev.  XIV.  50  All  that  he  says 
under  this  head  of  dittay,  consisting  of  a  string  of  niaiscries 
unworthy  of  a  schoolboy. 

Ditten,  obs.  var.  of  Dittany. 

Dittied  :  see  Ditty  v. 

Ditto  (di'tfl).  [a.  It.  ditto  (Florio),  detto  said, 
spoken,  aforesaid  (:— L.  dictus ,  -um).  Used  in  It. 
with  a  sb.  like  ‘  said  ’  in  Eng. :  (it)  detto  libro  ‘  (the) 
said  book  ’  ;  also,  absolutely,  to  avoid  repetition  of 
the  name  of  a  month,  thus  ( Vocab.  Della  Crusca) 

‘  Sotto  li  22  di  dicembre  mi  fu  significato  .  .  che 
per  li  26  detto  .  .  io  dovessi’  etc.  (on  the  22nd 
December  it  was  signified  to  me . .  that  by  the 
26th  aforesaid  ( ditto )  .  .  I  should  have,  etc.). 
This  was  the  original  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  adopted  in  English,  where  it  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  uses,  quite  unknown  to  Italian.] 

1 1.  In  or  of  the  month  already  named ;  said 
month.  Obs. 

1625  Purchas  Pilgrims  x.  ix.  §  4  The  eight  and  twentieth 
ditto,  I  went.. to  the  Generals  Tent.  1677  Henchman  in 
W.  Hubbard  Narrative (1865)  I.  237  They,  27  ditto,  brought 
in  two  Squaws,  a  Boy  and  a  Girl.  [By  ditto  is  meant  June, 
the  date  June  30  having  just  been  mentioned.] 

2.  By  extension :  The  aforesaid,  the  same  ;  used, 
in  accounts  and  lists  (where  also  abbreviated  d° , 
do.,  or  expressed  by  two  dots  or  commas,  or  a  dash) 
to  avoid  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  appearing 
above  ;  hence  in  commercial,  office,  and  colloquial 
language. 

1678  Phillips,  Ditto  (Italian,  said)  [1706  adds  the  afore¬ 
said  or  the  same]  a  word  used  much  in  Merchants  Accompts, 
and  relation  of  Foreign  news  ;  and  signifieth  the  same  place 
[ed.  1696  the  same  Commodity  or  Place]  with  that  im¬ 
mediately  beforementioned.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull 
iv.  ii,  To  Esquire  South’s  accompt  for  post  Terminums  To 
ditto  for  Non  est  faciums.  1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of 
Process  (ed.  2)  261  To  the  Clerk  for  every  Petition  or 
Answer  0120  To  ditto  for  Letters  of  Intimation  or  Libera¬ 
tion..©  180.  1759  Verral  Cookery  105  (Stanf.)  Parsley 

roots,  and  leaves  of  ditto.  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in 
water  67  C.  Thorough  Foundation  of  Masonry.  .D.  Low- 
water  mark  (three  Feet  above  ditto  Foundation).  1814  Col. 
Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  116  Buonaparte's  crown,  .ditto  of 
Charlemagne.  1840  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  lii,  Came  in 
yesterday  morning  rather  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  was.. 
ditto  last  night.  1878  Lloyd's  Weekly  19  May  5/2  (Stanf.) 
Mrs.  Brown  (who  is  also  possessed  of  ditto  ditto  ditto). 

b.  To  say  ditto  to  :  to  acquiesce  in  or  express 
agreement  with  what  has  been  said  by  (another) ; 
to  endorse  the  statements  or  conclusions  of. 

1 775  in  Prior  Life  of  Burke  (1825)  I.  284  His  brother  can¬ 
didate  Mr.  Cruger,  a  merchant,  .at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
Mr.  Burke’s  eloquent  harangues,  finding,  .nothing  to  add. . 
exclaimed  . .  in  the  language  of  the  counting-house,  ‘  I  say 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke'.  x8..  W.  E.  Norris  (Dixon),  His 
wife’s  convictions  resembled  those  of  the  wise  and  unassum¬ 
ing  politician  who  was  content  to  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke. 
1894  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Marcella  II.  8  Two  people  who  are 
going  to  be  married  ought  to  say  ditto  to  each  other  in 
everything. 

3.  Hence  as  sb.  a.  A  duplicate  or  copy ;  an 
exact  resemblance ;  a  similar  thing. 

1776  J-  Q*  Adams  in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)209  Canteens,  camp 
kettles,  blankets,  tents,  shoes,  hose,  arms,  flints,  and  other 
dittoes.  1818  Lady  Morgan  FI.  Macarthy  (1819)  III.  i.  67 
(Stanf.)  Judge  Aubrey,  just  the  ditto  of  herself.  1880  Mrs. 
Parr  Adam  §  Eve  xii.  173  Aunt  and  uncle  and  my  mother 
..think  his  ditto  was  never  made.  1885  L.  Oliphant 
Haifa  (1887)  236  The  upper  fragment,  .the  ditto  of  which 
is  to  be  found  at  Irbid. 

b.  Cloth  of  the  same  material ;  chiefly  plural, 
in  suit  of  dittos :  a  suit  of  clothes  of  the  same 
material  and  colour  throughout. 

1755  Connoisseur  (1774)  III.  No.  77  P3  A  snuff-coloured 
suit  of  ditto  with  bolus  buttons.  1787  Microcosm  (1793) 
II.  No.  29  P  16  To.  .rescue  a  suit  of  Dittos  from  revilings. 
1817  Beloe  Sexagenarian  (1818)  52  His  suit  of  clothes  was 
made  of  what  the  young  men  of  that  day  called  Ditto. 
1834  Southey  Doctor  II.  lvi.  191  A  sober  suit  of  brown  or 
snuff-coloured  dittos  such  as  beseemed  his  profession.  1883 
Payn  Thicker  than  Water  ix,  He  was  never  seen  in  dittos 
even  in  September. 

C.  A  succession  of  the  same  thing;  a  repetition. 
1887  Cleland  True  to  a  Type  I.  112  Picnics  ..  form  an 
ever-recurring  ditto. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ditto-suit ;  ditto-say¬ 
ing  adj. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  5  May  7/1  Knots.,  that  cannot  be 
untied  by  loud  banality  or  ditto-saying  Gladstonianism. 
1893  Daily  News  5  Apr.  7/1  No  change  is  recorded  in  ditto 
suits. 

H  For  Ditty  sb.  3. 

a  1679  T.  Goodwin  ObjrH.  Just  if.  Faith  I.  ix.  Wks.  1697 
IV.  49  The  declared  Ditto  of  his  Song. 

Hence  Di'tto  v.,  to  produce  a  1  ditto 1  or  dupli¬ 
cate  of ;  to  match.  Dittoism,  Di'ttoship,  exact 
repetition  or  reproduction ;  sameness. 


1837-40  Haliburton  Clockm.  (1862)  162  Where  will  you 
ditto  our  fall  ?  It  whips  English  weather  by  a  long  chalk. 
1869  Bushnell  IVom.  Suffrage  vii.  16  When  a  woman  has 
set  herself  up  for  a  practical  dittoship  with  men.  1884 
A.  A.  Putnam  io  Years  Police  Judge  vii.  42  The  wear  and 
tedium  of  court-house  dittoism.  1890  Army  and  Navy 
Gaz.  4  Jan.,  ‘Dittoing’  the  ships  of  other  powers.  Ibid., 
What  is  the  Dupuy  de  Ldme  to  be  ‘  dittoed  ’  with? 
Di’ttogram.  [f.  Gr.  Sitt6-s  twofold,  double 
+  ypdfj.fj.ci :  see  -gkam.]  A  letter  or  series  of  letters 
unintentionally  repeated  by  a  scribe  in  copying ; 
=  Dictograph. 

1881  Athenaeum  16  July  77/2  The  mor  a  of  ‘  moram  ’  may 
be  a  dittogram  from  -m  crationis. 

Dittography  (ditp-grafi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-GRAPHY ;  cf.  Gr.  hiTToy papov pevov  a  double  read¬ 
ing.]  In  Paleography  and  Textual  Criticism  : 
Double  writing ;  the  unintentional  repetition  of  a 
letter  or  word,  or  series  of  letters  or  words,  by  a 
copyist.  So  Di-ttog-raph.,  a  letter  or  series  of 
letters  thus  repeated ;  Dittogra'phic  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  a  dittograph. 

1874  T.  H.  Key  Language  407  note,  The  letters  in  italics 
stand,  probably,  for  probeidem,  i.  e.  a  dittograph  for  probe 
and pridem,  1876  H.  Sweet  A.  S.  Rdr.  Notes  (1879)  202 
The  ge  may  be  merely  a  scribal  error— a  repetition  (ditto¬ 
graphy)  of  the  preceding  ge.  i88z  A  thenxum  7  Oct.  456/3 
They  committed  errors  through  confusing  sounds,  .through 
dittography  and  repetition  of  letters.  1885  Ibid.  11  July 
46/2  If  the  3  of  '3’T33  is  considered  as  dittographic  of  the 
3  of  the  word  31321  which  precedes.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  26 
Jan.  108/1  Mistakes  that  arose  from  the  haplography,  ditto¬ 
graphy,  homceoteleuton,  and  all  the  other  malfeasances  of 
the  much-abused  Scribes.  1893  J.  Cook  Wilson  in  Classical 
Rev.  Feb.  34/1  Gv&eis  before  tprfai  may  be  a  dittograph  of 
ouS*  ft  after  tprjcr t. 

Dittology  (ditpdodgi).  [ad.  Gr.  Sitto-,  81  aao- 
Xoyia  repetition  of  words,  f.  81TT0A070?,  f.  Sitto?, 
Sicrcroi  double  :  see  -(o)logy.]  A  twofold  or  double 
reading  or  interpretation. 

1678  Phillips,  Dittology  (Gr.)  Double  reading,  such  as 
divers  Texts  of  Scripture  will  admit  of.  1730  T.  Boston 
Mem.  xii.  474  Thinking  on  the  sacred  name  Jehovah  I  had 
fallen  into  a  notion  of  its  being  a  dittology  standing  for 
Jehovah  Elohim.  1859  F.  Hall  Vdsavadattd  Pref.  it 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  of. .  the  assumption  that  Subandhu 
designs  a  dittology. 

+  Di'tton.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc.  dytone,  7  diton. 
[a.  F.  dicton  (in  16th  c.  pronounced  diton,  acc.  to 
Palsgrave  p.  23,  and  Beza),  a  word  or  phrase  become 
proverbial L.  dictum  a  saying :  see  Dictum.]  A 
phrase,  an  expression ;  esp.  one  of  the  nature  of  a 
motto  or  proverb. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  ad  fin.,  Finis  with  the 
Dytone  Quod  Sempill.  1606  Birnie  Kirk-Buriall  (1833) 
1 7  I nscryving  their  tombes  with  a  trigram  ofD.  M.  S.  a  diton 
that  meaned,  Diis  manibus  Sacrum.  1631  A.  Craige  Pilgr. 
<3*  Herm.  7  On  the  greene  growing  Barke  of  each  blooming 
Tree,  This  Diton  indorsed  shall  well  written  bee.  1653 
Urquhart  Rabelais  11.  xxvii.  (1694)  163,  Pantagruel  for  an 
eternal  Memorial  wrote  this  victorial  Ditton. 

Ditty  (diti),  sb.  Forms  :  4  dittee,  4-5  dite, 
ditee,  dyte,  dytee,  (5  dete,  defy,  dytte),  6-7 
ditie,  dittie,  (6  detie,  diti,  ditte,  dytie,  dytty), 
6-  ditty.  /3.  5  dictee,  dyctee,  6  dictie,  dyctye. 
[ME.  dite,  ditee,  a.  OF.  diti,  ditll,  orig.  diti l,  in 
17th  c.  dictil,  composition,  treatise  L.  dietdt-um 
thing  dictated,  lesson,  exercise,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of 
dietdre  to  Dictate.] 

+  1.  A  composition  ;  a  treatise  :  =Dite  sb.  1. 

1387  Trevisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  III.  361  Ditee  of  Troye,  he 
whiche  he  [Aristotle]  by  took  Alisaundre  [Higd.  Iliad  is 
dictamen  quod  dedit  Alexandro.]  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5289  Of 
this  unyte  spak  Tulius  in  a  ditee  [Cicero  De  Amicitia]. 

2.  A  composition  intended  to  be  set  to  music  and 
sung ;  a  song,  lay ;  now,  a  short  simple  song  ;  often 
used  of  the  songs  of  birds,  or  applied  deprecia- 
tively. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  ix.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  154 
Swi|?e  wel  3e  vnder-stode  }?at  makid  his  ditee  so.  gode. 
1382  Wyclif  Exod.xv.  1  Thanne  Moyses  soong..this  ditee 
to  the  Lord.  Prov.  xxv.  20  That  singeth  dites  with 
peruerted  herte.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  iv.  795  Sum  dolorose 
ditee.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xxx.  (Arb.)  72 
All  the  commended  fourmes  of  the  auncient  Poesie,  which 
we.  .do  imitate  and  vse  vnder  these  common  names  :  enter- 
lude,  song,  ballade,  carroll  and  ditty.  1599  Shaks.  Pass. 
Pilgr.  199  The  lark,  .doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty. 
1625  Gonsalvid s  Inquis.  194  Filthie  and  slanderous  dities 
sung  by  boyes  in  his  dispraise.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  584 
To  the  Harp  they  sung  Soft  amorous  Ditties.  1712  Henley 
Sped.  No.  396  P2  Penning  a  Catch  or  a  Ditty,  instead  of 
inditing  Odes,  and  Sonnets,  a  1800  Cowper  Poplar  Field 
iii,  The  blackbird  has  fled.  .And  the  scene.  .Resounds  with 
his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more.  1810  Scott  I^ady  of  L.  11. 
xviii,  Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed.  1885  R.  Buchanan 
Annan  Water  xxv,  After  each  ditty  she  went  round  with  a 
plate  collecting  coppers. 

+  b.  Any  composition  in  verse  ;  a  poem,  ballad. 
1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  309  A  Greek  ..  usede 
to  make  noble  ditees  in  preysinge  of  Cesar,  c  1430  Lydg. 
Min.  Poems  (1840)  25  (Matz.)  The  aureat  dytees  ..  Of 
Omerus  in  Grece.  C1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners 
(1570)  A  iij,  My  ditties  indited  may  counsell  many  one. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  111.  xix.  (Arb.)  225  Our  poet 
in  his  short  ditties  .. .will  ..  conclude,  .his  Epigram  with 
a  verse  or  two,  spoken  in  such  sort,  as  [etc.].  1614  Bp.  Hall 
Recoil.  Treat.  124  Not  the  worst  of  the  heathen  Emperors, 
made  that  monefull  dittye  on  his  deathbed. 
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f  3.  The  words  of  a  song,  as  distinguished  from 
the  music  or  tune ;  also,  the  leading  theme  or 
phrase  ;  hence,  Subject,  matter,  theme,  ‘  burden  \ 
1552  Huloet,  Dittye  synger,  or  he  that  beareth  y«  fote  of 
the  song,  pnesentor.  1561  Bp.  Parkhurst  Injunctions , 
That  the  songe  in  the  Churche  be.. so  deuised  and  vsed 
that  the  ditte  may  plainly  be  vnderstand.  1580  Sidney  Ps. 
xiii.  v,  Still,  therefore,  of  thy  graces  shall  be  my  Songs 
ditty.  1600  Shahs.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iii.  36  There  was  no  great 
matter  in  the  dittie,  yet  y«  note  was  very  vntunable.  1641 
J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  111.  175  The  Dity  of  that 
hymne,  or  Caroll,  [was]  Peace  on  earth.  1654  Whitlock 
Zooiomia  485  Hymnes  and  Spirituall  Songs,  where  Humane 
Invention  cometh  in  for  Ditty  and  Notes.  1672  Sir  T. 
Browne  Lett .  to  Friend  §  25  To  be  dissolved  and  be  with 
Christ  was  his  dying  ditty, 
f  4.  That  which  is  said  ;  speech.  Obs.  rare. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  275/2  Whan  he  spack  for  his 
frende  he  attempred  soo  the  maner  of  his  dytee  that  he  was 
not  ouer  hastyng  hym  self. 

f  5.  —  Dittay.  (Anglicized  spelling  of  the  Sc. 
law  term.)  Obs. 

1634  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  134  If  you  can  learn 
a  ditty  against  C.,  try,  and  cause  try,  that  ye  may  see  the 
Lord’s  righteous  judgement  upon  the  devil’s  instruments. 
1649  Bp.  Guthrie  Mem.  (1702)47  The  Scottish  Bishops,  .did 
accuse  the  Earl  of  Traquair.  .and  gave  in  great  Ditties 
against  him.  1657  Hutcheson  Expos.  Joh?i  iii.  17  Albeit 
Christ  may  be  eventually  for  the  falling  of  many,  and  his 
coming  will  afford  sad  matter  of  ditty  against  them. 

t  Ditty,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  OF.  ditier  to 
write,  compose,  Dite.]  a.  intr.  To  sing  a  ditty  ; 
trans.  to  sing  as  a  ditty;  also,  to  celebrate  in 
song.  b.  To  fit  or  adapt  words  to  (music)  :  cf.  prec. 
2.  Hence  Drttied  ppl.  a.,  Dittying  vbl.  sb. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  172  You  must  have  an  especiall 
care  of  causing  your  parts  [of  a  ditty]  giue  place  one  to 
another.. nor  can  you  cause  them  rest  till  they  haue  ex¬ 
pressed  that  part  of  the  dittying  which  they  haue  begun. 
Ibid.  178  One  of  the  greatest  absurdities  which  I  haue 
seene  committed  in  the  dittying  of  musicke.  1602  Marston 
Antonio's  Rev.  11.  ii,  Such  Songs. .  I  often  dittied  till  my  boy 
did  sleepe.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Providence  iii,  Beasts 
fain  would  sing ;  birds  dittie  to  their  notes.  1633  P. 
Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  1.  viii,  Which  bears  the  under-song 
unto  your  chearfull  dittying.  1633  —  Poet.  Misc.  65  My 
Fusca’s  eyes,  my  Fusca’s  beauty  dittying.  1634  Milton 
Counts  86  With  his  soft  Pipe,  andsmooth-dittied  song.  1768 
S.  Bentley  River  Dove  8  Heard  is  the  love-ditty’d  Strain. 
1797  T.  Park  Sonnets  97  Many  a  little  dittied  tale. 

Di’tty-bag.  [Origin  obscure :  according  to 
Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  it  ‘  derives  its  name  from 
the  dittis  or  Manchester  stuff  of  which  it  was  once 
made  ’ ;  but  no  evidence  of  this  is  given,  nor  is  any¬ 
thing  known  of  the  stuff  alleged.]  A  bag  used  by 
sailors  to  contain  their  smaller  necessaries. 

c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech.  81,  1  ditty  bag,  to 
contain  two  dozen  of  clothes  stops,  needles,  thread,  scissors, 
tape,  thimbles,  and  buttons.  1885  Runciman  Skippers  <y 
Sh.  159  He  had  a  lumpy  canvas  bag— a  dittey-bag  they 
call  it — on  his  shoulders. 

So  Bi  tty-box,  a  box  serving  the  same  purpose, 
used  by  fishermen. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  2  June  Suppl.,  A  ‘ditty-box’  is  an 
American  fisherman’s  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  together  with  implements  of  every-day  use.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  198  Fishermen’s  tools,  ‘  ditty-boxes,’ 
..coopering  tools,  [etc.]. 

||  Dine  a  (dzp7’ka,  daiihPka).  Ornith.  [Native 
name  in  Chili.]  A  Chilian  finch,  Diuca  grisea. 

1893  W.  H.  Hudson  Idle  Days  Patagonia  i.  15  The  diucas 
were  sure  prophets. 

Diureide  (dsii'via'rzjoid).  Chem.  [f.  Di- 2  + 
Ureide.]  A  compound  of  two  urea-residues  with 
an  acid  radical. 

1877  Watts  Fownes’  Client.  II.  400  The  4-  and  5-carbon 
diureides  (including  uric  acid  itself)  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  one  molecule  of  a  bibasic  acid  and  2  molecules  of  urea, 
with  elimination  of  4  molecules  of  water,  and  accordingly 
contain  one  diatomic  acid  residue  and  two  urea-residues, 
COL'(NH). 

II  Diuresis  (daijun  sis).  Med.  [mod.L.  diure¬ 
sis,  a.  Gr.  *Siovpi]ms,  f.  Sia  through  +  ovprjot;  urina¬ 
tion,  Uresis.  Cf.  F.  diurlse. ]  Excretion  or  eva¬ 
cuation  of  urine,  especially  when  excessive. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Vocab.,  Diuresis,  evacua¬ 
tion  by  urin.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  81  It  [the 
decoction]  turns  off  Feculencies  by.  .Diuresis.  1879  Khory 
Princ.  Med.  31  Diuresis  may  be  due  to  an  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  passages,  to  nervous  influence. 

Diuretic  (daii'ure’tik),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  Also 
5  duretick,  -ik,  duritik,  6  diuretike,  dyury- 
tyke,  (7  diuretique),  7-8  diuretick(e.  [ad.  L. 
diuretic-us,  a.  Gr.  SiovprjTiKos  promoting  urine,  f. 
ZiovpCiv  to  urinate:  see  prec.  Cf.  F.  diuritique 
(14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  exciting  (exces¬ 
sive)  excretion  or  discharge  of  urine. 

c  1400  I.anfranc  s  Cintrg.  276  A  decoccioun  of  herbis  hat 
ben  mollificatif  &  duretik.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's 
J erap.  2  H  ij  b,  It  must  be  myxed..with  some  dyurytyke 
medycamentes.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  84 
Inwardly  received  it  may  be  very  diuretick,  and  expulse 
the  stone  in  the  kidnyes.  1734  Arbuthnot  Rules  of 
Diet,  All  salts  whatsoever  are  diuretick.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  4  May  5/2  The  salts  of  potash  which  it  contains 
are  diuretic. 

+  b.  Of  persons  :  Urinating  excessively.  Obs. 

1768  Life  Sir  B.  Sapskull  II.  97.  1812  Morn.  Chron. 
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B.  sb.  A  substance  having  the  property  of  pro¬ 
moting  excretion  or  evacuation  of  urine. 

<  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  279  pou  schalt  make  him  a 
clisterie  of  duritikis.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins. 
912  Galen  placeth  it  amongst  Diureticks.  1704  Swift  T. 
Tub  Wks.  1760  I.  109  Laughter  ..  the  most  innocent  of  all 
diureticks.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  256  Stimulatory 
Diureticks.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  477. 

t  Diure'tical,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  Med.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -al.]  =prec.  A.,  adj. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  444  The  egs  or  spawn  that  the 
Cuttill  fish  doth  cast  be  diureticall,  and  prouoke  vrine.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  92  That  Bezoar  is  Anti- 
dotall,  Lapis  Judaicus  diureticall.  .we  will  not  deny.  1685 
Phil.  Trans.  XV.  983  Scaliger’s  Story  of  the  sound  of  the 
bagpipe  being  too  diuretical  upon  a  Knight  of  Gascony. 

B.  sb. 

1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wur/z’  Surg.  iii.  vii.  236  To  this  purpose 
are.  .used. .all  manner  of diureticals. 

Hence  f  Diuretically  adv.,  in  a  diuretic  way, 
by  diuresis  ;  f  Diure'ticalness,  diuretic  property. 

1644  Hammond  Loyal  Convert  13  Physicians  evacuate  the 
Body,  .sometimes  by  Phlebotomie .  .sometimes  diuretically. 
1662  H.  Stubbe  hid.  Nectar  iii.  65  Its  de-obstructing 
faculty,  and  its  diureticalness.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic. 
lxv,  Peregrine’s  nerves  were  diuretically  affected. 

Diuretin  (ctai/urrtin).  Chem .  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-in.]  A  crystalline  compound  derived  from  coal- 
tar,  used  as  a  diuretic. 

1890  Lancet  n  Oct.  783/2  Diuretin  has  produced  well- 
marked  diuresis  in  many  cases  of  dropsy. 

+  Biu  rn  e,  a.  Obs.  Also  4-5  dyurne,  diourne. 
[ad.  L.  dium-ns  of  or  belonging  to  a  day,  daily,  f. 
dies  a  day.  Cf.  F.  diurne.]  =  Diurnal  a. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  551  Parfourmed  hath  the  sonne 
his  Ark  diurne.  1500-20  ? Dunbar  Poems  ( 1893)  329  Phebus, 
the  radius  lamp  divrn.  1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astro l. 
xxi.  432  The  Moone  by  her  diurne  rapt  motion  from  East 
to  West  commeth  to  the  nine  a  clocke  point  in  the  morning. 

Diurnal  ( d3i|Z)unal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  diurnal - 
is  daily,  f.  dies  day.  Cf.  F.  dittrnal  (admitted  by 
the  Academy  1694),  It.  giomale  (Florio  1598  : 
now  only  sb.)  and  see  Journal.] 

1.  Performed  in  or  occupying  one  day ;  daily. 
Chiefly  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt .  (R.)  Bicause  that  it  drew 
to  the  night  And  that  the  sonne  his  arke  diurnall  Ypassed 
was.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  54  Phebus  . . 
was  entred  his  chariot,  minding  to  finishe  his  diurnall 
Arcke.  1697  Drydf.n  Virg.  Georg.  Ded.  (1721)  179  The 
Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Sun.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  804  The 
joyous  sun  His  twelfth  diurnal  race  begins  to  run.  1890 
C.  A.  Young  Elem.  Astron.  §  363  No  spots  are  visible  from 
which  to  determine  the  planet’s  [Uranus’s]  diurnal  rotation. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  each  day  ;  performed,  hap¬ 
pening,  or  recurring  every  day ;  daily.  Of  perio¬ 
dicals  :  Published  or  issued  every  day.  arch. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  1.  xxviii.  (ed.  7)  77  The  diurnall 
excesse  of  the  Moones  Motion  from  the  Sun.  1638  Wotton 
Let.  to  Milton  10  Apr.  in  Reliq.  Wotton .,  Genoa,  whence 
the  passage  into  Tuscany  is  as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend 
Barge.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  101  r  7  The  Spectator 
published  those  little  Diurnal  Essays  which  are  still  extant. 
1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  234  The  subject 
having  been  so  recently  before  the  public  in  all  the  diurnal 
prints.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  The  Laird’s  diurnal 
visits.  1848  Lowell  Fable  for  Critics  Poet.  Wks.  1890  III. 
33  They’re  all  from  one  source,  monthly,  weekly,  diurnal. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  day  as  distinguished 
from  the  night;  day-:  opp.  to  nocturnal.  In  Zool., 
spec,  of  animals  active  only  during  the  day. 

1623  Cockeram,  Diurnall,  of  or  belonging  to  the  day. 
1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  II.  vii.[viii].  §  4  The  houses 
of  prayer  which  the  Jewes  had  ..  for  their  diurnall  and 
nocturnal  offices,  c  1750  (title)  Complete  Modern  London 
Spy,  or  a  Real,  New  and  Universal  Disclosure  of  the  Secret, 
Nocturnal  and  Diurnal  Transactions  in  London  and  West¬ 
minster.  1874  Wood  Nat.  Hist.  287  This  . .  bird  is  . .  very 
late  in  returning  to  rest,  later  indeed  than  any  of  the  diurnal 
birds.  1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  784  The 
expanded  position  [of  leaves  or  petals]  is_  called  that  of 
growth  or  the  diurnal  position,  the  opposite  one  that  of 
sleep  or  the  nocturnal  position. 

f  4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  (particular)  day  (of 
the  week).  Obs.  rare. 

1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  375  The  obligation  of  the  day 
which  was  then  the  sabbath,  died  and  was  buried  with  him, 
but  in  a  manner  by  a  diurnal  transmutation  revived  again 
at  his  resurrection. 

5.  Lasting  for  a  day  only  ;  ephemeral,  rare. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Diurnal,  enduring  but  for  a  day,  as  the 
flower  of  Tigridia. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Eccl.  A  service-book  containing  the  day-hours, 
except  matins  (this  being  a  night  office)  ;  +  hence, 
a  book  for  devotional  exercises  ;  a  book  of  devo¬ 
tion  (obs.). 

[1512  (title)  Diurnale  ad  usum  Sarum.  1549  Act  3  t)  4 
Edw.  VI,  c.  10  §  1  All  Books  called.  .Cowchers,  Journales, 
Ordinales.  .shall  be.  .abolished.]  las  550  1  title)  A  Dyurnall 
for  Deuoute  Soules,  to  ordre  tjjemselfe  therafter.  1686 
(title)  The  Christian  Diurnal  of  Father  Nicholas  S.  J. 
Revised  and  much  augmented  and  translated  into  English 
by  S[ir]  T.  H[awkins].  1846  W.  Maskell  Mon.  Rit.  Eccl. 
Ang.  I.  p.  exxx.  (On  Service  books). 

2.  A  book  for  daily  use,  a  day-book,  diary ;  esp. 
a  record  of  daily  occurrences,  a  journal,  arch. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  301  The  diurnall  of  our 
course,  sayling  thither  and  returning.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  320,  I  ever  carried  with  me  a  little 


memorial  or  diurnall,  where  I  set  down  all  the  curiosities 
I  met  with.  1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  Let.  x,  Let  me  pro¬ 
ceed  in  my  diurnal. 

3.  A  newspaper  published  daily ;  also  loosely, 
any  newspaper  published  at  shoit  periodical  in¬ 
tervals  ;  a  journal.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1640  St.  Trials,  A  bp.  Laud  (R.),  I  found  myself  aggrieved 
at  the  Diurnal,  and  another  pamphlet  of  the  week,  wherein 
they  print  whatsoever  is  charged  against  me,  as  if  it  were 
fully  proved.  1646  Mkq.  Worc.  in  Dircks  Life  ix.  (1865) 
147,  I  . .  perused  all  the  diurnals  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  year.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  204  f  4  We  Writers  of 
Diurnals  are  nearer  in  our  Styles  to  that  of  common  Talk 
than  any  other  Writers.  [The  Tatler  was  published  three 
times  a  week.]  1823  Scott  Peveril  xxvii,  It  was  in  every 
coffee-house,  and  in  half  the  diurnals. 

attrib.  1644  Mercurius  Brit.  4-1 1  J  an. ,  A  Diurnall  maker, 
a  paper-intelligencer.  1654  Cleveland  (title)  A  Character 
of  a  Diurnal-Maker. 

4.  A  diurnal  bird,  butterfly,  or  moth. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Hence  Diu*rnalness,  diurnal  quality. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Diumalness ,  the  happening  daily. 

Diirrnalist.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  a  diurnal ;  a  journalist. 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  iv.  ix.  (1650)  368  By  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  our  Diurnalists.  1674  Hickman  Quinquart.  Hist. 
(ed.  2)  1 16  The  Diurnalists  and  Intelligencers.  1837  Carlyle 
Fr.  Rev.  II.  vi.  v.  (1872)  238  The  Day-historians,  Diurnal¬ 
ists  or  Journalists  as  they  call  themselves. 

t  Diu*rnaller.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.]  =  prec. 

1661  R.  Baillie  Lett,  Jrnls.  (1841)  III.  468  Tom  Sin- 
cerfe  the  diurnaller,  a  profane  atheisticall  papist. 

Diurnally,  adv.  [f.  Diurnal  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  diurnal  way ;  every  day ;  day  by  day ;  daily. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  22/1  Administer 
heerof  to  the  Patient,  a  spoonefull,  which  diurnallye  he 
may  vse.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  483  The  Earth 
is  moved  annually  and  diurnally  about  the  Sun.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  56  f  2  As  we  make  these  Enquiries,  we  shall 
diurnally  communicate  them  to  the  Publick.  1758  J.  S.  tr. 
Le  Bran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  323  Fits  of  an  irregular 
Fever,  which  returned  diurnally.  1869  R.  A.  Proctor  in 
Eng.  Mech.  31  Dec.  372/2  The  idea  that  the  stars  revolve 
diurnally  round  the  polar  axis. 

t  Diirrnary.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  diurnari-us  diary- 
keeper,  journalist,  f.  diurnus  daily,  Diurn.] 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diur7iaryy  an  officer  in  the 
Greek  empire,  who  wrote  down,  in  a  book  for  that  purpose 
whatever  the  prince  did,  ordered,  regulated,  &c.,  every  day. 

Diurna  tioil.  [f.  L.  diurn-us  daily,  Diurn 
+  -ATION  ;  after  hibernation .]  The  habit  of  some 
animals,  of  sleeping  or  remaining  quiescent  during 
the  day,  as  contrasted  with  their  activity  at  night. 

1836-9  Marshall  Hall  Hibernation  in  Todd  Cycl.  Anal. 
II.  767  The  bat,  which  is  a  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  feeder, 
regularly  passes  from  its  state  of  activity  to  one  which  may 
be  designated  diurnation.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

J*  Diutirrn,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  diutuni-us  of  long 
duration,  lasting,  f.  diu,  diut-  long,  for  a  long  time. 
Cf.  also  obs.F.  diuturney  It.,  Sp.  diutumo .]  =next. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  E  iv  b,  These  vlceres 
here  all  are  called  Cacoethe,  inueterate,  and  diuturnes. 
1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  11.  (1645)  136  Diseases  and  poysons 
by  diuturne  use,  doe.. temper  to  themselves  those  bodies, 
which  are  habituated  to  them. 

Diuturnal  (dai/z/tzkinal),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  type  *diutumal-is  (cf.  diutumdliter  in  Du 
Cange),  f.  diuturn ns :  see  prec.  and  -al.]  Of 
long  duration,  lasting. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  109/1  Diuturnalle 
coughinge  is  almost  accountede  incurable.  1694  tr.  Milton's 
Lett.  State  Dec.  an.  1657  Those  things,  by  which  the  Peace 
between  us  may  be  preserv’d  entire  and  diuturnal.  1830 
Fraser's  Mag.  I.  344  Lift  up,  O  Hell !  thy  diuturnal  gate, 
But  not  eternal. 

Diutu'rnity.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  diuturni - 
tat-em  long  duration,  f.  diulurn-tis  Diuturn.] 
Long  duration  or  continuance ;  lastingness. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls!  I.  183  Dredenge  to  lose  multi- 
plicacion  off  childer  by  aiuturnite  of  batelle.  1581  J. 
Walker  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  D  d  b,  It  is  greater.. in  diu- 
turnitie,  because  it  neuer  dieth,  nor  hath  any  ende.  1684 
tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Cotnpit.  ix.  339  Being  tired  by  the  diu- 
turnity  and  violence  of  the  pain.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon 
123  A  Fourth.  .Proof  arises  from  Length  and  Diuturnity  of 
Time.  1829  Lamb  Let.  to  W.  Wilson  15  Nov.  (1837)  II. 
247  I  promise  myself,  if  not  immortality,  yet  diuturnity  of 
being  read. 

||  Div  (div).  Also  dive,  deev,  dev,  dew.  [Pers. 
diVy  dhv,  formerly  dev:— Zend  daevay  =  Skr. 
deva  god  :  see  Dev  a.]  An  evil  spirit  or  demon  of 
Persian  mythology;  a  devil;  an  evil  genius. 

The  Indo-Iranian  language  had  two  words  expressive  of 
divinity:  asura  and  deva.  In  the  separate  development 
of  the  languages,  deva  became  in  Sanskrit  the  general 
name  for  gods,  while  the  Asuras  became  the  enemies  of  the 
gods.  In  the  Zend-Avesta,  on  the  other  hand,  Ahnra,  i.  e. 
Asura  (originally  ‘Lord’  in  Indo-Iranian)  came  to  mean 
the,  supreme  God  Ahura  Mazda ,  while  daeva  (Persian 
dev  or  div)  became  the  general  name  of  an  evil  spirit, 
a  fiend,  demon,  or  devil,  for  which  there  had  originally  been 
no  generic  name. 

1777  J.  Richardson  Dissert.  East.  Nations  142  The 
Dives  are  pictured  as  hideous  in  form  and  malignant  in 
mind.  1843  J.  Wilson  Pdrsi  Relig.  150  Ahriman,  this 
chief  of  death,  this  chief  of  the  Dews..  18515  Smkdley 
Occult  Sciences  50  The  div  of  ancient  Persia  . .  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  European  devil  of  the  middle  ages. 
1878  Haug  Relig.  of  Parsis  (ed.  2)  268.  1883  E.  O’Donovan 

Story  of  Merv  xviii,  Ghouls  and  divs,  and  various  other 
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kinds  of  evil  spirits.  1893  Max  Muller  Theosophy  vi.  181. 
1895  J.  Darmesteter  Zend-Avesta  (ed.  2)  Introd.  51  Daeva 
is  generally  understood  as  a  ‘  demon  ',  and  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  it  has  in  the  derived  dev  and  in  most  of  the  Zend  texts 
generally,  .but  it  must  also  have  applied  to  false  gods. 

Div,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  f.  Do  v .,  in  pres,  indie. 
||  Diva  (drva).  [It.  diva  goddess,  lady-love, 

1  fine  lady’:— L.  diva  goddess,  female  divinity,  fem. 
of  divus  divine,  god,  deity.]  A  distinguished 
female  singer,  a  prima  donna. 

1883  Black  in  Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  465/2 The  latest  diva 
of  the  drama.  1894  Tablet  7  Apr.  531  Operatic  singers  of 
the  other  sex  are  to  be  engaged,  but  no  diva. 

Divagate  (darvag^t),  v.  [f.  L.  divagdt -,  ppl. 
stem  of  divagdri  to  wander  about,  f.  Di-  Dis-  1 
+  vagdri  to  wander.]  intr.  To  wander  about ;  to 
stray  from  one  place  or  subject  to  another. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer s  Bk.  Physicke  203/1  [A  pre¬ 
scription]  agaynste  divagatinge  payne.  1852  Fraser s  Mag. 
XLV.  171  Sir  James  had  divagated  into  the  question  of 
Eternal  Punishment.  1892  Stevenson  Across  the  Plains 
vi.  200  So  does  a  child’s  balloon  divagate  upon  the  currents 
of  the  air. 

Divagation  (daivag^'Jbn).  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
divagdri :  see  prec.  and  -tion  :  cf.  F.  divagation 
(16-1 7th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action  of  diva¬ 
gating  ;  a  wandering  or  straying  away  or  about : 
deviation ;  digression. 

1560  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  ix.  (1621)  59  This  skipping 
and  divagation  from  place  to  place  of  Scripture.  1664 
H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  11. 1.  xi.  272  That  the  phancy  may  make 
no  divagation.  1855  Ess.  Intuit.  Mor.  149  The  illogical 
divagations  of  their  adherents.  1881  Sat.  Rev.  1  Jan.  13 
Her  divagations  from  the  proper  purpose  of  her  life  will  be 
forgotten.  1883  Stevenson  Silverado  Sq.  ii.  78  With  that 
vile  lad  to  head  them  off  on  idle  divagations. 

+  Diva*ge,  v.  Obs.  rare-* .  =  Divagate. 

1623  Cockeram,  Diuaget  to  wander  from  place  to  place. 
Diva*guely,  adv.  nonce-wd .  [f.  vaguely ,  under 
the  influence  of  divagate .]  In  a  wandering  or 
aimless  manner. 

1857  Reade  Course  True  Love  iii.  67  They  drifted  di- 
vaguely  over  the  great  pacific  ocean  of  feminine  logic. 

+  Di#val,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  dlvdl-is  divine, 
f.  divus  deity.] 

1656  Blount  Gl. ,  Dival ,  divine,  belonging  to  the  Gods. 

Divalent  (dsi’valent,  di*v-),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Di-  2 
twice  +  L.  valent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  valere  to  be 
worth.]  Combining  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
or  other  univalent  element  or  radical ;  having  two 
combining  equivalents ;  also  bivalent. 

A  diatomic  element,  e.g.  Oxygen,  is  divalent ;  so  is  the 
highly  complex  molecule  C5Hio  =  (CH3)2*C*(CH2)2,  which 
has  two  combining  powers  unsaturated. 

1869  Roscoe  Elem  Chem.  183  Calcium,  Strontium,  Barium. 
The  metals  of  this  class  are  divalent.  1870  F.  Hurter  in 
Eng.  Mech.  11  Feb.  524/2  Oxygen  is  called  divalent,  or 
bivalent,  because  it  can  hold  two  atoms  of  a  monogenous 
element.  1881  Academy  15  Jan.  47/1  In  like  manner  the 
term  *  divalent'  may  be  given  to  such  atoms  as  are  equal  in 
combining  power  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Divan  (divse'n).  Also  6  douan,  7  dyvan,  di- 
vano,  7-8  duan(a,  7-9  diwan,  pdewan,  deewan. 
[A  word  originally  Persian,  devan,  now 

diwan,  in  Arabic  pronounced  diwan,  diwan  ;  in 
Turkish  divan,  whence  in  many  European  langs., 
It.  divano,  Sp.,  Pg.,  F.  divan.  Originally,  in  early 
use,  a  brochure,  or  fascicle  of  written  leaves  or 
sheets,  hence  a  collection  of  poems,  also  a  muster- 
roll  or  register  (of  soldiers,  persons,  accounts,  taxes, 
etc.)  ;  a  military  pay-book,  an  account-book ;  an 
office  of  accounts,  a  custom-house ;  a  tribunal  of 
revenue  or  of  justice  ;  a  court ;  a  council  of  state, 
senate  ;  a  conncil-chamber,  a  (cushioned)  bench. 
The  East  Indian  form  and  use  of  the  word  is  given 
under  Dewan.  Another  European  form,  older 
than  divan,  and  app.  directly  from  Arabic,  is  It. 
dovana,  doana,  now  dogana,  F.  donane  (in  15th  c. 
douwaine),  custom-house :  see  Douane.] 

1.  An  Oriental  council  of  state  ;  spec,  in  Turkey, 
the  privy  council  of  the  Porte,  presided  over  by 
the  Sultan,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  grand  vizier. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Prhnand.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  679  In  Turkie  the 
councell  is  kept  fower  daies  in  a  week  by  the  bassaes  where¬ 
soever  the  prince  sojourneth. .  In  this  councell  called  diuan . . 
audience  is  open  to  euery  one.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  i. 
305  Requesting  the  ambassador  within  an  houre  after  togoe 
to  the  Douan  of  the  Vizir.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
(16381  252  Mahomet  being  dead,  the  three  great  Bassa’s 
.  .called  a  Divano  or  counsel  for  the  wars,  as  if  the  Kinghad 
bin  aliue.  1625  Purchas  Pilgrims  ix.  xii.  §  6  He  comes  no 
more  at  the  Duana,  except  hee  bee  called.  1687  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  2230/1  Proposals  have  been  made  for  these  two  Months 
jast  past  in  the  Divan.  1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  II.  ix. 
ii.  216  The  divan  declared  for  the  continuation  of  the  peace. 
1813  Byron  Br.  A  by  Jos  11.  wiii,  In  full  Divan  the  despot 
scoff'd.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  366/2  Upon  its  conquest 
by  the  Turks,  Tunis  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  basiia 
and  a  divan,  or  council  of  military  men.  1850  W.  Irving 
Mahomet  II.  lvii.  487  The  Moslem  Caliph  at  Damascus 
had  now  his  divan,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
b.  transf.  A  council  in  general. 

1619  Purchas  Microcosm,  lxxviii.  770  This  (what  Diuano 
would  haue  dohe  it?)  is  too  weightie.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
x.  457  The  great  consulting  Peers,  Rais’d  from  their  dark 
Divan.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  903  The  consult  of  the  dire 


Divan.  1763  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1857)  IV.  130  (Stanf.)  Of 
the  British  Senate,  of  that  august  divan  whose  wisdom  in¬ 
fluences,  [etc.].  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xii,  To  meet  the  family 
.  .in  full  divan,  a  1849  J.  C.  Mangan  Poems  (1859)  324  The 
changeless  decree  of  Heaven’s  Deewan. 

2.  The  hall  where  the  Turkish  divan  is  held;  a 
court  of  justice  ;  a  council-chamber. 

1597  R.  Wrag  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1598)  II.  1.  305  Certaine 
Chauses  conducted  him  to  the  Douan,  which  is  the  seat  of 
Justice.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  157  The  rigour  of  the 
Caddies  or  Causae  in  the  Divanoes,  or  Judgement  Hals. 
1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  46  Under  this  Gate  is 
the  Diwan,  or  the  place  of  publick  Judicature.  1717  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu  Poems ,  Chiosk  of  Brit.  Palace ,  Pera ,  'Till 
at  the  dread  Divan  the  slow  procession  ends,  c  1850  A  rab. 
Nts.  (Rtldg.)  548  The  officers  of  state  went  into  the  divan,  or 
hall  of  audience,  where  the  sultan  always  assisted  in  person. 

3.  A  long  seat  consisting  of  a  continued  step, 
bench,  or  raised  part  of  the  floor,  against  the  wall 
of  a  room,  which  may  be  furnished  with  cushions, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sofa  or  couch. 

1702  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  ix.  32  Their  greatest 
Magnificence  consists  in  their  Divans  or  Sofas.  1703  Maun- 
drell  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  29  These  Duans.  .are  a  sort  of 
low  stages,  .elevated  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  or 
more  above  the  floor,  whereon  the  Turks  eat,  sleep,  smoke, 
receive  visits,  say  their  prayers,  etc.  1764  Harmer  Observ. 
xix.  vi.  265  The  Hebrew  word  mitt  ah,  which  is  here  trans¬ 
lated  ‘  bed '  may  be  understood  of  a  divan.  1813  Edin. 
Rev.  XXI.  133  The  divan  is  that  part  of  the  chamber  which 
is  raised  by  a  step  above  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  which,  is 
commonly  surmounted  by  a  couch,  .placed  along  the  wall. 
1863  Mary  Howitt  F.  Bremers  Greece  II.  xiv.  103  The 
Aga  conducted  me  to  the  divan  where  he  himself  sat. 

4.  A  room  having  one  side  entirely  open  towards 
a  court,  garden,  river,  or  other  prospect. 

1678  J.  Phillips  tr.  Tavernier s  Voy.  (1684)  II.  49  The 
Palace  at  Agra.  On  the  side  that  looks  towards  the  River, 
there  is  a  Divan,  or  a  kind  of  out-jutting  Balcone,  where 
the  King  sits  to  see  his  Brigantines.  1759  Lond.  Mag. 
XXVIII.  605  In  Surat. .They  [the  Moors]  have  generally 
a  kind  of  saloon  which  they  call  a  diwan,  entirely  open  on 
one  side  to  the  garden.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  I.  307 
The  great  rooms  of  state  are  upstairs,  .open  at  one  side  like 
Mahometan  divans. 

5.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  smoking-room 
furnished  with  lounges,  in  connexion  with  a  cigar- 
shop  or  bar,  as  cigar-divan  ;  hence,  a  fancy  name 
for  a  cigar-shop. 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxii,  Mr.  Toots  had  furnished 
a  choice  set  of  apartments:  had  established  among  them 
a  sporting  bower  ;  and  a  divan  which  made  him  poorly.  1855 
Trollope  Warden  xvi,  Mr.  Harding  had  not  a  much  cor- 
recter  notion  of  a  cigar  divan  than  he  had  of  a  London  dinner- 
house.  iSSto  Disraeli  Endym.  xx,  Mr.  Trenchard.  .said  to 
Endymion,  ‘  We  are  going  to  the  divan.  Do  you  smoke  ?  ’ 

||  6.  A  Persian  name  for  a  collection  of  poems 
(Persian,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  Turkish) ;  spec .  a 
series  of  poems  by  one  author,  the  rimes  of  which 
usually  run  through  the  whole  alphabet.  [From 
the  original  sense  ‘  collection  of  written  sheets’, 
perh.  influenced  by  later  uses  of  the  word.] 

1823  tr.  Sismondi  s  Lit.  Eur.  (1846)  I.  ii.  61  A  perfect 
divan,  in  their  eyes,  was  that  in  which  the  poet  had  regularly 
pursued  in  his  rhymes,  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  1827 
J.  M.  Good  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  (1882)  VI.  6  Persian 
poets.. distinguish  their  separate  poems.,  by  the  name  of 
gazels,  and  the  entire  set.. by  that  of  diwan.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  IX.  42/1.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  292/2  The  most  im¬ 

portant  diwans  are  those  of. .  Hafiz,  Saadi,  and  Jami  among 
the  Persians.  The  plan  has  been  imitated  by  Goethe  in  his 
‘  West-ostlicher  Divan'.  1886  Athenaeum  18  Dec.  820/1 
Complete  Divans  of  the  great  poetical  triumvirate,  Solomon 
ibn  Gabirol,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  and  Jehuda  Halevi. 

7.  Comb.,  as  divan-day ,  -hall. 

1677-8  J.  Phillips  tr.  Tavernier  s  Grd.  Seignior's  Serag. 
(1684)  24  (Stanf.)  The  Divan-days  (that  is  to  say,  upon 
Council-days).  Ibid.  27  The  Divan-Hall. 

Hence Diva*ned  a., furnished  withdivans  (sense  3). 

1847  Disraeli  Tanci'ed  v.  ii,  Some  strolled  into  the 
divaned  chambers.  1852  G.  W.  Curtis  Wanderer  in  Syria 
300  Alcoves,  .divanned  with  luxurious  stuffs. 

Divan  ship  :  see  Dew  an. 
t  Divapora'tion.  Obs.  [f.  Di- 1,  Dis-  i  + 
Vaporation.]  The  driving  out  of  vapours  by  heat ; 
evaporation. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  27°  Divaporation 
is  exhalation  by  fire  .of  vapour,  remaining  in.  liquid  sub¬ 
stances,  till  all  aquosity  be.  consumed.  1706  in  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey).  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1823  in  Crabb 
Technol.  Diet.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

So  Divaporiza’tion. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Divaricate  (di-,  doivse'rik^t),  v.  [f.  L.  divan- 
cat-,  ppl.  stem  of  divariedre  to  stretch  asunder,  f. 
Di-1,  Dis-  1  +  varicare  to  stretch  (the  legs)  asunder, 
straddle,  f.  varic-us  straddling.] 

1.  intr.  To  stretch  or  spread  apart ;  to  branch  off 
or  diverge  from  each  other  or  from  any  middle  line. 

1623  Cockeram,  Divaricate,  to  step,  to  stride  wide.  1656 
Hobbes  Six  Less.  Wks.  1845  VII.  195  Two  lines  maybe 
made  to  divaricate,  .when  having  one  end  common  and  im¬ 
moveable,  they  depart  one  from  another  at  the  other  ends 
circularly,  and  this  is  called  simply  an  angle.  1671  Grew 
Anat.  Plants  1.  iv.  (1682)  29  All  its  Parts,  upon  their  shoot¬ 
ing  forth,  divaricate  from  their  perpendicular.  1740  Dyche 
&  Pardon,  Divaricate,  to  straddle  wide,  as  those  who  are 
bow-legged  do.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Dry  den  Wks.  II. 
387  While  they  [languages]  run  on  together,  the  closest 
translation  may  be  considered  as  the  best ;  but  when  they 
divaricate,  each  must  take  its  natural  course.  1830  James 
Darnley  (1846)  4  At  the  spot  where  these  two  [roads] 


divaricated,  the  horseman  stopped.  1884  19 th  Cent.  Feb. 
333  The  different  races  of  plants  and  animals  have  come  to 
divaricate  from  each  other. 

b.  Bot.  and  Zool.  To  branch  off  at  a  wide  angle; 
to  diverge  widely  from  the  main  stem :  see  Divari¬ 
cating  ppl.  a. 

c.  To  ramify  into  divergent  branches. 

1672  Newton  in  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5097  Irregularly  re¬ 
fracted  and  made  to  divaricate  into  a  multitude  of  other 
colours,  a  1728  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  P'ossils  90  The  par¬ 
titions  are  striated  across,  -one  of  them  also  divaricates  into 
two,  and  another  into  several  small  ones.  1825  C.  Buti.er 
Roman-Cath.  Ch.  120  Here  they  divaricate  into  the  Trans¬ 
alpine  and  Cisalpine  opinions. 

2.  trails.  To  stretch  or  open  wide  apart  or  asun¬ 
der  (as  the  legs,  fingers,  limbs  of  a  compass,  etc.). 

1672-3  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  1.  160  The  incorrigible 
scold,  that,  .streatched  up  her  hands  with  her  two  thumb 
nails  in  the  knit-cracking  posture,  or  with  two  fingers  divari¬ 
cated,  to  call  the  man  still  in  that  language  lousy  rascal  and 
Cuckold.  Ibid.  11.  Wks.  II.  362,  I  took  my  compasses,  and 
divaricating  them  for  experiment,  I  drew  the  circular  line. 
1861  Hulme  tr.  Moqnin-Tando7i  11.  vxi.  i.  336  Three  small 
tubercles  . .  capable  of  being  alternately  divaricated  and 
approximated. 

3.  To  cause  to  spread  or  branch  out  in  different 
directions.  ?  Obs. 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2061  A  Congeries  or  Heap  of  in¬ 
numerable  Filaments,  divaricated  out  of  the  Solider  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Brain.  1679  Evelyn  Sylva  (ed.  3)  viii.  r  1 
Putting  a  tile-shard  under  the  nuts,  when  first  set,  to 
Divaricate  and  spread  the  roots.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
<5-  P.  386  Its  Course  was  not  broken,  but  divaricated  into 
two  Streams.  1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  11.  App.  Wks. 
1811  II.  259  Refracted  and  divaricated,  in  passing  through 
the  medium  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  fig.  To  separate  mentally,  distinguish  (one 
thing  from  another),  rare. 

1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  xxviii.  714  [He]  had  too 
much  intellect,  .not  to  be  able  to  divaricate  populace  from 
people  quite  as  sharply  as  did  Ralegh. 

Diva'ricate,  a.,  [ad.  L.  divaricat-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  divariedre  to  Divaricate.]  Spreading  apart  at 
a  considerable  angle ;  widely  divergent ;  spec,  ap¬ 
plied  (in  Bot.  and  Zool.)  to  branches  which  diverge 
from  the  stem,  etc.  almost  at  right  angles  ;  and  (in 
Entom.)  to  wings  which  spread  apart  at  the  tips 
when  in  repose. 

1788  Jas.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.,  Explan.  Terms  (ed.  4)  382 
Divaricati ,  divaricate,  Branches  shooting  from  the  Trunk, 
so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle.  1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet., 
Divaricatus  (Bot.)  divaricate,  .standing  out  wide,  an  epithet 
for  branches,  a  panicle,  petiole,  and  peduncle.  1830  Lindley 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  173  Cotyledons  divaricate.  1856-8  W.  Clark 
Van  der  Hoeven’s  Zool.  I.  311  Wings  divaricate,  sometimes 
very  short. 

b.  Divergent  in  opinion  or  practice,  rare. 

1855  Bailey  Mystic  57  The  universe  Contentiously  divari¬ 
cate,  he  shews  Made  one  in  spirit  with  eternity. 

Hence  Diva  ricately  adv.,  in  a  divaricate  or 
wide-branched  manner. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  390  Divaricately  ramose.  1854  Wood¬ 
ward  Mollusca  295  Shell  trigonal,  divaricately  sculptured. 

Diva'ricated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ed.] 
Widely  divergent  irom  each  other  or  from  a  stem ; 
widely  or  greatly  branched  ;  divaricate. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  301  Its  Tail  being,  .divaricated 
towards  the  End.  17 37  Phil.  Trans.  L.  68  The  stalk., 
is  much  divaricated  and  branched.  1837  Howitt  A’ ur.  Life 
vi.  vi.  (1862)  463  Mistletoe  ..  the  beauty  of  its  divaricated 
branches  of  pale-green.  1864  Huxley  in  Reader  5  Mar., 
The  great  toe  is  widely  divaricated  from  the  others.  1875 
Whitney  Life  Lang.  ix.  174  The  languages  in  question 
are  the  divaricated  representatives  of  a  single  tongue. 

Diva'ricating  ppl-  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.] 
That  divaricates  or  branches  off  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  spreading  out,  diverging. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  154  More  correctly 
named  divaricating  hairs.  1874  Couf.s  Birds  N.-W.  14  It 
would  seem  to  have  two  divaricating  lines  of  migration. 
1885  H.  O.  Forbes  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archip.  vi.  ii.  431  High 
trees  whose  trunk  was  divided  into  four  divaricating  arms. 

Hence  Divaricatingly  adv. 

1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  374  Stem  dichotomously  and 
divaricatingly  branched. 

Divarication,  [n.  of  action  f.  Divaricate 
v.  (or  its  L.  original)  :  see  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  of  stretching  apart ;  the  stretching 
of  the  legs,  straddling. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  v.  xix.  178  So  that  the  Priests,  not 
striding,  but  pacing  up  thereon,  were  not  necessitated  to 
any  divarication  of  their  feet.  1709-29  V.  Mandey  Syst. 
Math.,  Geom.  139  The  Quantity  of  an  Angle,  is  the  greater 
or  lesser  Divarication  of  the  Legs.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  A  net. 
I.  157/1  A  force.. which  can.. cause  a  divarication  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg. 

2.  The  action  of  separating  or  branching  out  in 
different  directions,  spreading  out,  divergence. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  68  Where  [of  Veynes]  such 
distribution,  and  divarication  ought  to  be  made.  1671 
Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  vii.  (1682)  49  [Branches]  by  their 
co-arcture  and  divarication  where  they  are  inosculated. 
1837  Lockhart  Scott  Dec.  an.  1804  The  gradual  divari¬ 
cation  of  the  two  great  dialects  of  the  English  tongue. 
1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Barfs  Phaner.  439  The  divari¬ 
cation  of  their  branches  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf. 

3.  cotter .  a.  The  point  at  which  branching  takes 
place,  b.  That  which  divaricates  from  a  centre  ; 
a  divaricating  nerve  or  vein  ;  a  ramification. 

1664  Power  Exp .  Philos.  1.  65  They  may  be  transmitted 
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to  the  Brain,  and  its  divarications.  1691  Ray  Creation 
(1714)  55  Dogs,  .running  before  their  Masters  will  stop  at 
a  Divarication  of  the  way.  1794  J.  E.  Smith  Eng.  Bot. 
HI.  205  Flowers  mostly  at  the  divarications  of  the  branches. 

4.  transf  Divergence  of  opinion  ;  disagreement; 
divergence  from  a  fixed  standard  of  opinion,  etc. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xi.  331  To  take  away 
all  doubt  or  any  probable  divarication,  the  curse  is  plainely 
specified  in  the  Text.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  185  Which 
is  drawn  from  the  divarications  of  the  cubit.  1856  Ferrier 
Inst.  Metaph.  1.  xiv.  91  The  divarication  of  the  two  systems 
—our  popular  psychology  on  the  one  hand.. and  our  strict 
metaphysics  on  the  other  hand.  1865  J.  H.  Stirling  Seer. 
Hegel  I.  152  How  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  discrepancy 
and  divarication  ? 

Diva'ricator.  [agent-noun  in  L.  form  from 
Divaricate  ».]  That  which  divaricates ;  a  muscle 
which  draws  parts  asunder,  as  the  muscle  which 
opens  the  shells  of  Brachiopods.  Also  attrib. 

1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Li/e  234  Divaricator  muscle, 
passing  from  hinge  process  in  the  dorsal  valve  into  the 
peduncle.  18..  HuxLEY(Cent.),  Divaricators  of  the  wall  of 
the  sac.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life 693  In  the 
hinged  Brachiopoda  . .  the  dorsal  valve  is  furnished  with 
a  projecting  cardinal  process  to  which  are  attached  the  di¬ 
varicator  muscles. 

+  Divast,  a.  Obs.  rarer- 5.  [incorrect  form  for 
devasi  :  cf.  L.  devast-us  ‘  frightfully  large  and 
Devast  ».]  Devastated,  laid  waste. 

1677  T.  Harvey  Ozuch's  Epigrams  89  Time  will  come 
when  th’  earth  shall  lie  divast. 

Dive  (daiv), v.  Forms:  a.  1  dtifan,  2  duven  ; 
0.  1  dyfan,  2-3  duve(n  (ii),  3  divert,  3-6  (9  dial.) 
deve,  deeve  (6  deave),  4-6  dy(e)ve,  7-9  dieve, 
6-  dive.  Pa.  t.  a.  1  ddaf,  2-3  desef,  3  def,  9 
17.  S.  and  Eng.  dial,  dove  ;  0.  1  dyfde,  3  defde,  7- 
div’d,  6-  dived.  [OE.  had  two  verbs :  (1)  the 
primary  strong  vb.  diifan,  pa.  t.  ddaf,  pi.  dufon, 
pa.  pple.  dofen,  intr.  to  duck,  dive,  sink  ;  ( 2)  the  de¬ 
rivative  causal  weak  vb.  dyfan ,  dyfde,  gedyfd  to  dip, 
submerge.  Already  in  12th  c.  these  had  begun  to 
be  confounded,  the  primary  duven  (pa.  t.  deaf,  def, 
pa.  pple.  doven)  being  used  also  trans.,  and  the 
causal  dyven  intrans.,  so  that  the  two  became 
synonyms,  and  before  1 300  the  strong  vb.  became 
obs.,  dyven  (s.w.  duven,  s.e.  deven,  midi,  and  north 
dlveti)  remaining,  chiefly  in  the  intrans.  sense  of  the 
OE.  strong  vb.  Of  the  compound  bedive,  the  pa. 
pple.  Bedoven  came  down  to  16th  c.  in  Sc.  Only 
traces  of  this  verb  are  found  in  the  cognate  langs. : 
ON.  had  dyfa  to  dip  (also  in  same  sense  deyfa) ; 
MDu.  had  bcdiiven,  pa.  pple.  bedoven,  mod.Du.  be- 
duiven  =  OE.  bediifan.  These  belong  to  an  OTeut. 
ablaut  series  dent-,  daud-,  dud-,  secondary  form 
of  deup-,  daup-,  dup-,  to  dip,  submerge:— pre-Teut. 
stems  (weak-grade)  dhup-,  dhub- ,  respectively. 

The  s.e.  deven  gave  the  later  deeve ,  deave,  dieve',  the 
modern  dial.  pa.  t.  dove  is  app.  a  new  formation  after 
drive,  drove,  or  weave,  wove.] 

I.  intr.  1.  To  descend  or  plunge  into  or  under 
water  or  other  liquid.  (Usually,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  to  plunge  head-foremost.) 

a  1000  Riddles  lxxiii.  4  (Gr.)  Ic.  .deaf  under  ycSe.  C1220 
Bestiary  539  Sone  he  [the  whale]  diueS  dun  to  grunde,  He 
drepeS  hem  alle  wiS-uten  wunde.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B. 
xii.  163  pat  one  hath  connynge.  .and  can  swymmen  and 
dyuen.  1  a  1400  Balade  in  Jylt  of  Breyntford ,  tyc.  (1871)  35 
To  dompe  als  deepe  as  man  may  dyeve  jnis  holde  I  bett  pan 
labour  as  a  Reve.  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  124/1  Dyvyn  vnder 
pe  weter,  subnato.  1555  Eden  Decades  95  They  durste 
not  aduenture  to  dyue  to  the  bottome.  1567  Maplet  Gr. 
Forest  102  Those  birds  that  deeuing  downe  to  the  waters  to 
ketch  fish,  drowne  themselues.  1660  Boyle  Nezv.  Exp.  Phys. 
'Mech.  Digress.  375  Those  that  dive  for  Pearles  in  the  West 
Indies.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  69  [The  cormo¬ 
rant]  from  a  vast  height  drops  down  to  dive  after  its  prey. 
1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kiugd.  71  These  animals 
..close  their  nostrils  when  they  dive  by  a  kind  of  valve. 
1867  Hayes  Open  Polar  Sea  xxxvi,  The  whole  herd,  .dove 
down  with  a  tremendous  splash. 

b.  transf.  To  descend  with  similar  motion  into 
the  earth,  an  abyss,  etc. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  17  Ah  flih  sorhfule  thing  ut  of  min 
ehsihefe,  ant  def  thider  [into  hell].  1610  Shaks.  Teuip. 
1.  ii.  ioi,  I  come  To  answer  thy  best  pleasure;  be’t..todiue 
into  the  fire.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  x.  245,  The  reason, 
how  the  man-enlightning  sunne  Diues  vnder  earth.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  xxn.  104  The  fierce  soul  to  darkness  dived 
and  hell.  1882  N.  Y.  Herald  14  Mar.  4/5  Women  dove  head¬ 
long  from  the  crosstrees  into  friendly  and  convenient  nets. 

+  2.  Of  things :  To  sink  deeply  into  water  or 
the  like;  to  penetrate  into  any  body.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  6505  paet  J>et  sweord  in  desef.  a  1225  Juliana 
29  Euch  dunt  defde  in  hire  leofliche  lich.  Ibid.  76  &  wi5 
J>at  ilke  beide  &  def  duuelinge  dun  to  J>er  eorSe.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  282  A  bleddre  ibollen  ful  of  winde  ne  duueS  nout 
into  f?eos  deope  wateres.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  hi  The 
Spider,  .of  the  water.  This  laste  is  of  such  nimblenesse  that 
running  vpon  the  water  neuer  drowneth  nor  deaueth.  1595 
Shaks.  John  v.  ii.  139  To  diue  like  Buckets  in  concealed 
welles.  1607  —  Timon  iv.  i.  2  O  thou  Wall.. diue  in  the 
earth,  And  fence  not  Athens. 

3.  To  penetrate  with  the  hand  into  any  recess; 
to  plunge  the  hand  into  water,  etc.,  or  into  a  vessel, 
esp.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  something  out.  b. 
slang.  To  pick  pockets. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet .  Cant .  Crew,  Dive,  to  pick  a  Pocket. 
1714  Gay  Trivia  u.  89  She’ll  lead  thee  with  delusive 


Smiles  along,  Dive  in  thy  fob,  and  drop  thee  in  the  throng. 
1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Old  Benchers  I.  T.t  He  took  snuff 
.  .diving  for  it  under  the  mighty  flaps  of  his  old-fashioned 
waistcoat  pocket.  1889  Jessopp  Coming  0/  Friars  ii.  53, 
I  at  once  dived  into  one  of  the  boxes,  and  then  spent  half 
the  night  in  examining  some  of  its  treasures. 

+  c.  spec.  To  plunge  a  fork  into  a  large  pot  con¬ 
taining  portions  of  meat,  having  paid  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  whatever  the  fork  brings  up.  Obs. 

1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  xiii,  Diving,  practised  by  those 
who  are.. inclined  to  live  frugally .. Many  creditable  people 
.  .dive  every  day. 

4.  fig.  To  enter  deeply  or  plunge  into  (a  matter)  ; 
to  penetrate. 

1583  Stanyhurst  AZneis  ii.  (Arb.)  44  But  Capys  and 
oothers  diuing  more  deepelye  to  bottom.. Dyd  wish  thee 
woodden  monster  weare  drowned.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1. 
iv.  25  He  did  seeme  to  diue  into  their  hearts  With  humble 
and  familiar  courtesie.  1630  Prynne  Anti- A rntiti.  10  Into 
the  grounds  and  causes  of  which  euery  meane  capacity  may 
diue.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759)  I.  iii.  136  The  vain 
Attempts  of  Men  to  dive  into,  .the  Mysteries  of  God.  1845 
M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  23  The  king.. had  been  diving 
into  the  collection  of  the  canons. 

5.  To  dart  suddenly  down  or  into  some  place  or 
passage ;  to  dart  out  of  sight,  disappear. 

1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  viii,  Mr.  Pecksniff ..  dived 
across  the  street.  3873  Burton  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  lxxi.  248 
The  Highlanders,  .had  dived  into  their  mountain  recesses. 
1891  N.  Gould  Double  Event  27  He  dived  into  the  nearest 
restaurant.  1893  C.  King  Foes  in  Ambush  8  He.  .dove  out 
of  sight.  1893  Q.  [Couch]  Delectable  Ducky  19  Where 
a  straight  pathway  dived  between  hazel-bushes  and  appeared 
again  twenty  feet  above. 

11.  trans.  [In  early  use  OE.  dyfan ;  from  16th 
c.  a  new  construction]. 

6.  To  dip,  submerge,  or  plunge  (a  person  or 
thing)  in,  or  into  a  liquid,  or  the  like.  arch. 

egoo  tr.  Beeda’s  Hist.  v.  xiii.  [xii].  (1891)  436  He  hine  on 
5am  streame  sencte  and  dyfde.  a  1000  Riddles  xxvii.  3 
(Gr.)  Mec  feonda  sum.  .dyfde  on  waetre.  c  1200  Trill.  Coll. 
Horn.  43  Louerd  ne  }?aue  J?u  J>at  storm  me  duue.  Ibid. 
Woreldes  richeise  wecheS  orgel  on  mannes  heorte,  and  deu5 
him  on  helle  .  alse  storm  do5  }?at  ship  in  J?e  watere.  1594 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xii.  §  3  To  diue  an  infant  either 
thrice  or  but  once  in  Baptisme.  1605  Verstegan  Dec . 
Intell.  ii.  (1628)  45  The  Germans  vsed  to  take  their  new¬ 
born  children  and  to  diue  them  in  riuers.  1662  Sir  W. 
Dugdale  Hist.  Imbanking  $  Draining  (1772)  231  Thence¬ 
forth,  neither  flax  or  hemp  should  be  dieved  in  the  said 
sewers.  1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  xxii.  84  Spout  thee  to 
heaven,  and  dive  thee  to  the  deep  ! 

b.  To  plunge  (the  hand  or  anything  held)  into. 
(A  trans.  variant  of  3.) 

c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  i.  81  She  turned  her  smocke 
ouer  her  lilly  armes,  And  diued  them  into  milke  to  run  her 
cheese.  1878  T.  P.  Bigg-Wither  Pioneer.  Brazil  I.  266 
The  Camaradas  dive  their  own  spoons  into  the  bag  and 
commence  to  eat  from  it  all  together.  1891  Blacky.  Mag. 
Mar.  314  She  had  1  dieved  ’  her  kettle  into  the  snow  instead 
of  filling  it  at  the  pump.  1893  Q.  [Couch]  Delectable  Duchy 
42  He  dived  a  hand  into  his  tail  pocket. 

+  C.  transf.  and  fig.  To  plunge,  cause  to  sink. 

1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  fas.  IV.  Wks.  (1711)  78  By 
largesses,  banqueting,  and  other  magnificence,  diving  him¬ 
self  in  debt.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  I.  55  The  River 
dives  itself  under  ground.  1771  Muse  in  Min.  14  Nurse 
of  nature.  .Dive  me  in  thy  depths  profound. 

7.  To  penetrate  or  traverse  by  diving  ;  to  dive 
into  or  through.  Now  rare. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  v.  459  She.  .Turn’d  to  a  cormorant, 
div’d,  past  sight,  the  main,  c  1650  Denham  Old  Age  794 
The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulf  of  flame.  1772  Poetry 
in  Ann.  Reg.  224  She  fish’d  the-brook,— she  div’d  the 
main.  1813  T.  Busby  Lucretius  I.  1015  To  those  who 
seldom  dive  the  well  of  truth.  1847  Emerson  Poems  (1857) 
42  He  dives  the  hollow,  climbs  the  steep. 

8.  slang.  To  pick  (pockets’!. 

1621  B.  Jonson  Gipsies  Metamorpli.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  619/2 
Using  your  nimbles  [fingers],  In  diving  the  pockets. 

Dive  (daiv),  sb.  [f.  Dive  zl] 

1.  The  act  of  diving  ;  a  darting  plunge  into  or 
through  water  or  the  like.  lit.  and  fig. 

The  Amateur  Swimming  Association  distinguishes  between 
a  dive  and  a  plunge.  The  latter  is  defined  as  a  standing  dive 
made  head-first  from  a  firm  take-off,  free  from  spring.  _  The 
plunger  does  not  add  any  further  impetus,  but  allows  himself 
to  progress  till  all  forward  motion  ceases,  when  he  raises  his 
face  above  water.  A  dive  may  be  running,  from  a  spring¬ 
board,  and  with  propulsion  added  on  reaching  the  water. 

1700  T.  Brown  A  unis.  Ser.  \  Com.  126  A  Pick-Pocket ; 
who  made  a  Dive  into  my  Pocket.  1804  Miniature  No.  19 
P2  Upon  taking  too  profound  a  dive  into  the  Bathos, 
he  was  ..  unfortunately  drowned.  1828  Boy’s  Ozvn  Bk. , 

1 Swimming ’  107  (The  Dolphin)  This  is  taking  a  dive 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  by  turning  heels  upwards 
for  that  purpose,  instead  of  leaping  from  a  bank  or  elsewhere. 
1875  Talmage  Tea-Table  iii,  1  first  take  a  dive  into  the 
index,  a  second  dive  into  the  preface.  1893  Badminton 
Libr .,  Swimming  107  The  usual  high  dive  is  a  mere  drop 
at  a  down-ward  angle.  1893  Earl  Dunmore  Pamirs  II. 
270  He  [the  hawk],  .gave  a  sort  of  dive  underneath  him. 

2.  transf.  A  sudden  dart  into  a  place  or  across  a 
space,  esp.  so  as  to  disappear. 

Mod.  He  made  a  dive  into  the  nearest  shop. 

3.  In  U.S.  An  illegal  drinking-den,  or  other  dis¬ 
reputable  place  of  resort,  often  situated  in  a  cellar, 
basement,  or  other  half-concealed  place,  into  which 
frequenters  may  ‘  dive  ’  without  observation.  Hence 
dive-keeper. 

1882  Society  11  Nov.  7/2  The  proprietor  of  a  New  York 
‘dive’.  1883  H.  H.  Kane  in  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  945A 
I  Those  who  frequent  the  opium-smoking  dives.  1886  E.  W. 


Gilliam  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  July  33  There  are  150  gambling 
dives,  the  approaches  to  which  are  so  barricaded  as  to  defy 
police  detection.  1887  Boston  Jrnl.  24  Apr.  2/4  Ordinary 
saloons  and  unlicensed  dives  did  a  rushing  trade. 

Dive,  variant  of  Div. 

Di’ve-dap,  -dop.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  1 
dufedoppa,  3  douedoppe(n,  4  dyuedap,  deue- 
dep,  6  dyuendop,  9  dial,  dive  dop,  dive  an’  dop. 
[OE.  dufedoppa,  f.  diifan  to  dive,  duck  +  doppa, 
agent-n.  f.  ablaut  stem  diop-,  diap-,  dup-  {dop-)  to 
dip :  cf.  dop-enid  dipping-duck,  coot,  dop  ftigel 
dipping-fowl,  diver ;  also  the  derivative  vb.  doppet- 
tan  to  dip  often.  The  first  element  appears  to 
have  been  changed  to  dyve-  when  the  strong  form 
of  the  vb.  became  obsolete :  see  Dive.  Some 
later  forms  are  due  to  ‘  popular  etymology  ’.] 
=  next. 

«  1000  Lamb.  Ps.  ci[i].  6  (Bosw.)  Gelic  geworden  ic  eom 
niht-hraefne  oS5e  dufedoppan  westennes.  c  1290  .S’.  E.  Leg. 

I.  452/127  He  saijh  douedoppene  fisches  cachche.  1382 
Wvclif  Lev.  xi.  17  An  owle,  and  a  deuedep  [1388  dippere ; 
Vulg.  mergulutn.]  —  Dent.  xiv.  17  Vnclene  [briddis]  eete 
3e  not,  that  is, ..a  dyuedap,  a  pellican,  and  a  ny3t  crowe. 
a  1529  Skelton  Phyllyp  Sparowe  450  With  the  wilde 
mallarde  ;  The  dyuendop  to  slepe.  1885  Swainson  Proz’. 
Names  Brit.  Birds  216  Divedapper  or  Divedop  (Lincolnsh.) 
.  .Dive  an’  dop  (Norfolk). 

Di  ve-dapper.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  dive- 
doppel,  6-7  dive-dopper.  [The  form  dive-doppcl 
is  app.  a  dim.  of  divedop,  -dap ;  the  form  in  -dapper, 
-dopper,  is  assimilated  to  agent-nonns  in  -eb]  A 
small  diving  waterfowl ;  a  dabchick ;  =  Didapper  ; 
also  applied  to  other  diving  water  fowls. 

*559  Becon  Display.  Popish  Mass  Prayers,  etc.  (1844) 
276  Then  once  again  kneel  ye  down,  and  up  again,  like 
dive-doppels,  and  kiss  the  altar.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  4  Ad. 
86  Vpon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin,  Like  a  diuedapper 
peering  through  a  waue.  1605  Drayton  Man  in  Moone 
187  And  in  a  Creeke  where  waters  least  did  stirre,  Set 
from  the  rest  the  nimble  Divedopper.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr. 
Sea  383  note,  The  black  dive-dappers  in  the  salt-waters. 
1783  Ainsworth' s  Lat.  Diet.,  A  didapper,  or  dive  dapper, 
viergus.  1885  [see  Dive-dap], 

b.  Applied,  ludicrously,  to  a  person. 

1607  Middleton  Trick  to  catch  Old  One  iv.  v.  Wks.  (Bullen) 

II.  340  Behold  the  little  dive  dapper  of  damnation,  Gulf  the 
usurer.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  xxix.  3  Yet  your  dive- 
dappers  duck  not  at  this  rattle  in  the  air. 

Hence  Di’ve-dopping  ppl,  a.  ( nonce-wd .),  diving 
or  ducking  like  a  dabchick. 

1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.,  Informer  (1857)  193  He  is 
worse  then  an  Otter-hound  for  a  dive-dopping  Ale-house 
keeper :  and  hunts  him  out  unreasonably. 

Divel,  obs.  form  of  Devil. 

Divelina’tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  devil  and  divina¬ 
tion. .]  Divination  by  aid  of  the  devil. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  199  To  receive  and  bring 
from  them  [witches]  their  divelinacions  or  oracles. 

t  DiveTl,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  divell-ere  to  tear  or 
rend  asunder,  f.  di dis-,  Dis-  I  +  vellere  to  tear. 
Cf.  Divulse.]  trans.  To  tear,  rend,  or  pull  asun¬ 
der.  Hence  DiveTlin %  ppl.  a .,  divellent. 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  i.  [ii].  xlvii.  147  How  the 
antient  society  of  the  body  and  the  soul  is  divelled.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xxv.  174  They  [eyelids] 
begin  to  separate,  and  may  be  easily  divelled  or  parted 
asunder.  1801  Chenevix  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  223  A  new 
order  of  divelling  affinities. 

Divellent  (di-,  doivedent),  a.  [ad.  L.  dlvcl- 
lent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  divellere  to  Divell.]  Draw¬ 
ing  asunder;  decomposing,  separative. 

1782  Kirwan  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  40  In  all  decom¬ 
positions  we  must  consider,  first,  the  powers  which  resist 
any  decomposition  . .  and,  secondly,  the  powers  which  tend 
to  effect  a  decomposition  and  a  new  union.  The  first  I  shall 
call  quiescent  affinities,  and  the  second  sort  divellent.  _  1805 
Chenevix  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  108  The  application  of 
two  divellent  forces.  1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  x.  (ed.  2)  351 
Unstable  equilibrium  . .  with  the  divellent  and  quiescent 
attractions  so  nearly  balanced,  that  nothing  but  the  inertia 
of  the  atoms  tends  to  maintain  the  existing  combination. 

Divellicate  (daive'lik^'t),  v.  [f.  L.  di-,  dis-, 
Dis-  i  +  ppl.  stem  of  vellicare  to  pluck,  twitch, 
pinch,  deriv.  of  vellere  to  pluck,  pull :  cf.  Divell.] 
trans.  To  tear  asunder,  pull  to  pieces.  Also  fig. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  rot  To  reduce  all 
Majesty  (too  long  divellicated)  to  the  proper  station.  X749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  vn.  xiii,  The  interior  membranes 
were  so  divellicated,  that  the  os,  or  bone,  very  plainly 
appeared.  1752  —  Amelia  v.  vi,  My  brother  told  me  you 
had  used  him  dishonestly,  and  had  divellicated  his  character 
behind  his  back.  1837  Blackzu.  Mag.  XLII.  234  Three  out 
of  the  fifteen  were  divellicated  from  the  parent  stem. 

+  Dive’ntilate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  diven- 
tilare,  f.  ventildre  to  fan,  winnow,  toss  in  the  air.] 
(See  quot.)  Hence  +  Diventilation. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Diventilate ,  to  fan  or  winnow, 
.  .also  to  turn  out  of  one  hand  into  another.  1658  Phillips, 
Diventilation,  a  winnowing,  or  tossing  to  and  fro. 

Diver  (dsiwoi).  [f.  Dive  v.  +  -er  •.] 

1.  A  person  who  dives  under  water,  spec.  One 
who  makes  a  business  of  diving  in  order  to  collect 
pearl-oysters,  to  examine  sunken  vessels,  etc. 

1506  Guylforde  Pylgr.  (Camden)  76  The  rother..by 
suttell  crafte  of  a  dyuer,  was  set  perfaytly  in  her  place  the 
same  nyght.  The  sayde  dyuer  dyde  all  that  busynes  beynge 
vnderneth  the  water.  1555  Eden  Decades  95  They  had 
certeyne  dyuers  or  fysshers  exercised  from  theyr  youthe 
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in  swymmynge  vnder  the  water.  1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy. 
S.  Sea  (1847)  227  Eight  negroes,  expert  swimmers,  and 
great  dee  vers,  whom  the  Spaniards  call  biisos.  1695  Wood¬ 
ward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1723)  27  Dyvers,  and  Fishers  for 
Pearls.  1893  Badminton  Libr .,  Siuimming  99  If  deep 
diving  be  often  indulged  in  . .  a  curious  disease,  known  as 
‘Diver’s  paralysis’  is  likely  to  be  contracted. 

b.  An  animal  expert  in  diving.  (Cf.  2.) 

1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  90  This  Bird  is  a  Diver. 
1735  Somerville  Chase  iv.  445  This  artful  Diver  [the  Fox] 
best  can  bear  the  Want  of  vital  Air.  1847  Carpenter  Zool. 
§  455  Most  of  them  [Ducks],  too,  are  good  divers. 

c.  fig.  One  who  1  dives  ’  into  a  subject,  etc. 

1624  Wotton  Archit.  A  diver  into  causes,  and  into  the 
mysteries  of  proportion.  1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess. 
11.  iv.  §  3  (R.)  Diuers  in  the  deep  of  providence. 

2.  A  name  given  to  various  water  birds  remark¬ 
able  for  their  power  of  diving,  a.  spec.  The  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the  Colymbidx ,  noted  for  the  time 
they  remain  and  the  distance  they  traverse  under 
water ;  species  are  the  Great  Northern  D .,  the 
Black-throated  D.,  the  Red-throated  D.,  etc.  b. 
The  little  grebe,  dabchick,  or  dive-dapper  and 
other  species  of  grebe,  c.  Various  species  of 
A7iseres  :  Black  Diver ,  the  common  scoter,  Dun 
Diver ,  the  female  and  young  male  merganser. 

c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Fiij,  When 
shall  the  diuer  leaue  in  waters  for  to  be?  1552  Huloet, 
Diuer  byrde.  1678  Ray  IViiltighby' s  Ornith.  341  The 
greatest  speckled  Diver  or  Loon :  Colymbus  maximus 
caudatus.  Ibid.  366  The  black  Diver  or  Scoter:  Anas 
niger  minor.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1812)  II.  213  The 
Dun  Diver,  or  female  [Merganser]  is  less  than  the  male. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  viii.  VI.  98  The  first  of  this 
smaller  tribe  is  the  Great  Northern  Diver.  1789  G.  White 
Selbortie  11.  xlii.  (1853)  272  Divers  and  auks  walk  as  if 
fettered.  1828  Stark  Eleni.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  321  Little  Auk, 
or  Small  Black  and  White  Diver.  1862  Ansted  Channel 
1st.  11.  ix.  (ed.  2)  207  The  great  northern,  the  black-throated, 
and  the  red-throated  divers  visit  us  regularly  each  winter. 

3.  A  pickpocket;  see  also  quot.  160S. 

1608  Dekker  Belntan  of  Lond.  Wks.  1884-5  III.  140  The 
Diuer  workes  his  Iugling  feates  by  y°  help  of  a  boy,  (called 
a  Figger)  whom  hee  thrusts  in  at  a  casement,  .this  Figger 
deliuers  to  the  Diuer  what  snappings  he  findes  in  the  shop 
or  chamber.  1611  Middleton  &  Dekker  Roaring  Girle 
v.  i.  Wks.  (Bullen)  IV.  133  A  diuer  with  two  fingers,  a  picke- 
pocket.  1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  I.  1.  24  So  expert 
Divers  calf  aloud,  Pray  mind  your  Pockets,  to  the  Crowd. 
1887  Baumann  Londismen  p.  v,  Are  Smashers  and  divers 
.  .Not  sold  to  the  beaks  By  the  coppers  an’  sneaks? 

4.  Something  made  to  plunge  under  water. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  22  The  water-crackers,  or 
divers,  are  commonly  rammed  in  cases.  1820  Scoresby  A  cc. 
Arct.  Reg.  I.  186  'Phis  instrument  which  I  called  a  marine 
diver..  With  this..  I  completed  a  series  of  experiments  on 
submarine  temperature. 

b.  1884  Chcsh.  Gloss.,  Divers ,  the  larger  blocks  of  burr 
stone  used  for  making  river  embankments. 

Hence  Di/ver-like  a.  and  adv. 

1791  Cowper  Iliad xvi.  906  He,  diver-like,  from  his  exalted 
stand  Behind  the  steeds  pitch’d  headlong. 

t  Di  ver,  v.  Obs.  [app.  related  to  Daver  v., 
and  Du.  davcren  to  shake,  quake,  LG.  dseveren, 
ddveren  (Matz.) ;  but  the  phonology  is  obscure.] 
intr.  To  shake,  quake. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  619  Ha  ne  schulden  nowSer  diuerin  ne 
dreden.  a  1225  S/.  Marker.  16  Speoken  i  ne  dar  nawt,  ah 
diueri  ant  davie  drupest  alre  hinge,  a  1240  Wohunge  in  Colt. 
Horn.  283  Tu  hat  al  he  world  fore  mihte  drede  and  diuere. 

+  Diverb.  Obs.  [f.  di-  (?  Di-  2  two,  twice) 
+  L.  verbum  word  :  cf.  L.  diverbium.  ‘  the  collo¬ 
quial  part  of  a  comedy,  the  dialogue’,  to  which, 
however,  the  Eng.  use  shows  no  approach.] 

A  proverb,  byword  ;  a  proverbial  expression. 
(Often  used,  and  app.  introduced  by  Burton  ;  Richardson 
explains  ‘an  antithetical  proverb  or  saying,  in  which  the 
parts  or  members  are  contrasted  or  opposed’;  but  this  is 
hardly  applicable  to  all  Burton’s  diverbs.) 

1621-51  Burton  Ana/.  Mel.  11.  ii.  iv. (1676)  178/2  You  may 
define  ex  imgue  leonem,  as  the  diverb  is,  by  his  thumb  alone 
the  bigness  of  Hercules.  Ibid.  tr.  iii.  vn.  220/1  Durum  & 
durum  non  faciunt  murum,  as  the  diverb  is.  Ibid.  111.  iii.  1. 
ii.  364/1  England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  and  hell  for 
horses;  Italy  a  paradise  of  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the 
diverbe  goes.  1678  Bp.  Wetenhall  Office  of  Preaching 
793  What  do  we  mean  by  the  usual  diverb,  the  Italian 
Religion?  1689  HicKERiNGiLtCereinony-blonger  Wks.  (1716) 
II.  498  Verifying  the  Proverb,  A  great  Head  and  little 
Wit ;  not  that  the  Diverb  is  always  true,  but  it  is  often  so. 

Diverbal  (daivoubal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Di-  2  + 
Verbal  ;  or  ?  f.  prec.]  Relating  to  two  words. 

1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  30  It  may.  .be  asserted  of 
this  di-verbal  allusion,  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  natural. 

t  Diverberate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  diverberdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  diverberdre  to  strike  or  cleave  asunder, 
f.  di-,  Dis-  1  +  verberare  to  beat,  scourge,  whip.] 

I runs.  To  cleave  asunder  ;  to  strike  through. 

1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Roode  cxlvii,  These  cries  for  . .  blood 
diuerberate  The  high  resounding  Heau’n’s  convexitie.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Diverberate  .  .to  strike,  beat  or  cut. 

Hence  Diverberation,  beating. 

1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  311  Praise  (which  is  but  an  idle 
diverberation  or  empty  sound  of  ayre).  1658  Phillips, 
Diverberation ,  a  violent  beating.  1684  tr.  lionet's  Merc. 
Comfit,  x.  352  Aquapendent  mentions  this  diverberation. 
Diverge  (diva'idg,  doi-),  v.  [ad.  mod.L.  diverg- 
ere,  f.  di-,  Dis-  1  +  vergere  to  bend,  turn,  incline, 
Verge.  Cf.  F.  diverger,  Sp.,  Pg.  divergir .] 

1.  intr.  To  proceed  in  different  directions  from 


a  point  or  from  each  other,  as  lines,  rays  of  light, 
etc.  The  opposite  of  Converge  i. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  69  The  Rays,  .will  after  the  refrac¬ 
tion.  .diverge  and  spread.  1704  Newton  Optics  1.  axiom  vi, 
Homogeneal  Rays,  .shall  afterwards  diverge  from  so  many 
other  points,  or  be  parallel  to  so  many  other  lines,  or  con¬ 
verge  to  so  many  other  points.  1782  Cowper  Hope  303 
Ethelred  s  house,  the  centre  of  six  ways,  Diverging  each 
from  each,  like  equal  rays.  1816  Keatinge  Trcvu.  (1817) 
II.  232  The  mountains  here  diverge,  in  a  fan-like  form. 
1851  Richardson  Geol.  (1855)  148  The  anticlinal  line  is  that 
elevated  central  point  from  which  the  strata  diverge. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  take  different  courses  ;  to 
turn  off  from  a  track  or  course  ;  to  differ  in  opinion 
or  character ;  to  deviate  from  a  typical  form  or 
normal  state. 

1856  E.  A.  Bond  Russia  at  close  16th  C.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
Introd.  27  Brought  up  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
diverged  to  the  profession  of  astrology.  1856  Dove  Logic 
Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  264  We  may  diverge,  either  into  the 
region  of  morals,  .or  into  the  region  of  matter,  i860  Tyn¬ 
dall  Glac.  1.  iii.  31,  I  diverged  from  the  track.  1867  J. 
Martineau  Ess.  II.  377  This  is  the  point  . .  at  which  Aris¬ 
totle  diverges  from  Plato. 

c.  Math.  Said  of  an  infinite  series  the  sum  of 
which  increases  indefinitely  as  the  number  of  terms 
is  increased.  Opp.  to  Converge  i  c. 

1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet.  II.  436  When  the  terms  grow 
larger  and  larger,  the  Series  is  called  a  diverging  one,  be¬ 
cause  that  by  collecting  the  terms  continually,  the  succes¬ 
sive  sums  diverge,  or  go  always  farther  and  farther  from  the 
true  value  or  radix  of  the  Series. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  (lines  or  rays)  to  branch  off 
in  different  directions  ;  to  make  divergent,  deflect. 

1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  187  The  electrified  Jet  or  Stream 
.  .is  diverged  into  several  divergent  Rays.  1758  J.  Dollond 
in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  740  In  general  the  crown  glass  seems  to 
diverge  the  light  rather  the  least,  c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ . 
Sc.  I.  260/1  An  electric  current  diverges  a  magnetic  needle. 
1879  H.  Grubb  in  Proc.  R.  Dubl.  Soc.  184  The  makers  [of 
stereoscopes]  have  got  so  accustomed  to  diverging  their 
eyes,  that  . .  they  require  little  or  no  divergent  power. 

Dive’rgenient.  [f.  prec.  +  -ment.]  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  diverging  ;  divergence. 

1766  G.  Canning  Anti-Lucretius  iv.  257  Then  Epicurus 
had  not  been  constrain’d  His  lame  absurd  Divergement  to 
have  feign’d.  1835  Kirby  Hab.  <5-  Inst.  Anim.  I.  App.  359 
It.,  can  fix  itself.,  also  by  the  divergement  of  its  lobes. 
1835  —  Power,  etc.  God  (1852)  II.  15  Obliged  to  retrograde, 
and  begin  a  branch,  from  the  point  of  its  divergement. 

Divergence  (div5\id3ens,  dai-).  [ad.  mod.L. 
divergenha  (f.  dlvergere)  or  a.  F.  divergence  (17th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) :  see  Divergent  and  -ence.] 

1.  The  action  of  diverging  ;  moving  off  in  different 
directions  from  the  same  point  (called  the  point  of 
divergence) ,  so  that  the  intervening  distance  con¬ 
tinually  increases.  The  opposite  of  convergence. 

1656  Hobbes  Six  Less.  iii.  Wks.  1845  VII.  252  That 
angle  which  is  generated  by  the  divergence  of  two  straight 
lines.  1657  Wallis  Corr.  of  Hobbes  ix.  81  Doth  it  remain 
the  same  angle,  the  same  quantity  of  divergence?  1713 
Derham  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  ii.  (Seager)  The  convergences  and 
divergences  of  the  rays.  1870  R.  M.  Ferguson  Electr. 
34  This  divergence  from  the  true  north. 

b.  ellipt.  for  amount  or  degree  of  divergence. 

1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iv.  §  1.  121  This  angular  diver¬ 
gence  (i.e.  the  angular  distance  of  any  two  successive  leaves). 
1882  Vines  Sachs  Bot.  608  The  stamens  stand  in  one  or  two 
turns  with  the  divergence  8/21  or  13/34. 

2.  transf  and  fig.  The  departure  from  each  other 
of  two  paths,  courses,  modes  of  action,  or  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  continuous  departure  or  deviation  from  a 
standard  or  norm. 

1839  Alison  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  VII.  xliv.  §  84.  370 
Augereau’s  divergence  had  been  occasioned  by  something 
more  than  the  snow-storm.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  li. 
140  The  natural  divergence  of  the  two  traditions.  1871  L. 
Stephen  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  iii.  232  There  was  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  our  probable  fate.  1888  Bryce 
Ainer.  Comniw.  II.  11.  xl. . 88  note.  An  illustration  of  the 
divergences  between  countries  both  highly  democratic. 

3.  Math.  a.  Of  a  series  :  the  action  of  diverging 
(Diverge  v.  i  c),  or  fact  of  being  divergent,  b. 
In  fluid  motion,  the  decrement  of  density  at  any 
point.  In  quaternions,  the  negative  of  the  scalar 
part  of  the  result  of  operating  with  the  Hamiltonian 
operator  upon  a  vector  function  (which  serves  to 
measure  such  decrement). 

1858  Todhunter  Algebra  xl.  heading,  Convergence  and 
Divergence  of  Series. 

Divergency,  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ency.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  divergent ;  the 
amount  or  degree  of  divergence. 

1709  Berkeley  Th.  Vision  §  6  The  apparent  distance 
still  increasing,  as  the  divergency  of  the  rays  decreases. 
c  1790  Imison  Sch.  Art  1.  86, :  I  . .  present  it  to  the  balls  in 
their  diverging  state  . .  if  it  increase  their  divergency  . .  it 
shews  their  electricity  to  be.  .negative.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  x.  §  16.  7  The  rays  will  have  the  same  divergency  after 
reflexion  as  they  had  before  it. 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

i860  Westcott  Introd.  Study  Gosp.  vii.  (ed.  5)  ^50  General 
agreement  will  be  diversified  by  characteristic  divergencies. 
1879  Proctor  Pleas.  Ways  Sc.  xiii.  327  That  divergency 
which,  .characterizes  the  relationship  between  man  and  the 
anthropoid  ape. 

2.  Math. ;  Divergent  character  or  quality  (of 
a  series). 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  486/1  Of  series  of  positive  terms 


which  diminish  without  limit,  a  test  of  convergency  or  diver¬ 
gency  may  frequently  be  given  as  follows.  1887  Hall  & 
Knight  Higher  Algebra  §  279.  230  Rules  by  which  we 
can  test  the  convergency  or  divergency  of  a  given  series 
without  effecting  its  summation. 

3.  =  Divergence  i. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Virtual  Focus,  Also  called 
point  of  dispersion,  or  divergency.  1833  Chalmers  Const. 
Man  (1835)  I.  iii.  156  The  point  of  departure  or  divergency. 

Divergent  (divaud^ent,  dsi-),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
divergent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  divergere  to  Diverge  : 
cf.  F.  divergent  (17th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Proceeding  in  different  directions  from  each 
other  or  from  a  common  point ;  departing  more 
widely  from  each  other  ;  diverging. 

1696  Phillips,  Divergent,  a  Term  in  Opticks,  said  of  the 
Beams,  which  having  suffered  the  Refraction,  separate  one 
from  the  other.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  590  Lines 
.  .so  combined  as  to  meet  at  certain  given  points,  with  the 
divergent  avenues.  1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  Ded.  x, 
Central  plains,  Whence  rivers  flow  divergent.  1869  Tyn¬ 
dall  Notes  Led.  Light  §  92  If  these  divergent  rays  be 
produced  backwards,  they  will  intersect  behind  the  mirror. 
1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  II.  xix.  345  The  Siamese  have 
small  noses,  with  divergent  nostrils. 

2.  transf  and  fig.  Following  different  routes, 
lines  of  action,  or  of  thought ;  deviating  from  each 
other  or  from  a  standard  or  normal  course  or  type. 

1801  W.  Dupre  Neolog.  Fr.  Did.  93  Questions  divergent 
(or  which  diverge)  from  themselves.  1832  Southey  in  Q. 
Rev .  XLVIII.  240  Thence  arise  divergent  opinions.  1875 
Gladstone  Glean.  (1879)  VI.  iii.  144  Were  the  question 
between  historical  Christianity  and  systems  opposed  to  or 
divergent  from  it. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  or  produced 
by,  divergence. 

{Divergent  squint :  strabismus  in  which  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  diverge.) 

1831  Brewster  Optics  iv.  34  The  divergent  point  of 
diverging  rays.  1870  T.  Holmes  Surg.  (ed.  2)  III.  248 
Strabismus  may  be  either  convergent  or  divergent.  1879 
[see  Diverge  v.  2]. 

4.  Math .  Applied  to  an  infinite  series  of  terms, 
the  sum  of  which  becomes  indefinitely  greater  as 
more  and  more  terms  are  taken.  (Opp.  to  Con¬ 
vergent  a.  2.) 

Sometimes  used  to  include  oscillatory  series,  or  such  as 
oscillate  from  one  value  to  another,  as  the  series  of  1  —  i-f 
1  -  1  + 1 . .,  the  sum  of  which  oscillates  between  o  and  1. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  486/1  Series  of  increasing  terms  are 
certainly  divergent.  1858  Todhunter  Algebra  xl.  §  557 
An  infinite  series  in  which  all  the  terms  are  of  the  same  sign 
is  divergent  if  each  term  is  greater  than  some  assigned  finite 
quantity  however  small. 

Divergentiflorous,  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  diver- 
gent-em  +  -florus,  i.Jlorem  flower ;  cf.  F.  divergenii- 
flore .]  Having  diverging  flowers. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Divergently,  adv.  [f.  Divergent  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  divergent  manner  ;  divergingly. 

1812-16  T.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Art  I.  485  Pencils  of 
rays,  which,  after  their  crossing,  .proceed  divergently.  1840 
Blackw.  Mag.  XLVII.  778  Variations,  .[which]  like  those 
of  the  compass,  point,  not  divergently,  but  with  wavering 
trepidations  in  the  same  direction. 

Divergi-,  combining  form  abbreviated  from 
divergenti -  (see  above);  e.g.  Diver  ginervious  a. 
Bot.,  having  diverging  nerves ;  Divergi venate  a. 
Bot.,  having  diverging  veins. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Diverging,///,  a.  [f.  Diverge  v.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  Proceeding  in  different  directions  from  a  com¬ 
mon  point,  so  as  to  become  more  and  more  widely 
separate ;  turning  off  from  the  straight  course. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Divergent  or  Diverging  Rays 
..are  those  Rays  which  ..  continually  depart  one  from 
another.  1796  Kirwan  Eleni.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  35  These  are 
straight  or  curved,  parallel  or  diverging,  or  stellated.  1804 
Windham  Diary  in  Rye  Cromer  (1889)  75  A  diverging  ball 
struck  their  Capt.  Tremlett  . .  on  the  foot.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  387  Thus,  after  wandering  in  many  diver¬ 
ging  paths,  we  return  to  common  sense. 
fig.  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  312 
Uterine  brothers  with  this  diverging  destination.  1862 
Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xviii.  350  Two  diverging  epochs. 

2.  Math. ;  =  Divergent  4. 

1795  Hutton  Math.  Did.  II.  439/1  Diverging  Series ,  is 
one  whose  terms  continually  increase,  or  that  has  the  suc¬ 
cessive  sums  of  its  terms  diverging,  or  going  off  always  the 
farther,  from  the  sum  or  value  of  the  Series.  1807  —  Course 
Math.  II.  300  The  series  produced  may  be  a  converging 
one,  rather  than  diverging. 

Hence  Dive  r gin gly  adv.,  in  a  divergingmanner; 
with  divergence ;  divergently. 

1796  Kirwan  Eleni.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  159  Fracture,  parallel, 
or  divergingly.  1811  Pinkerton  Pctral.  1.  308  Of  a  diver¬ 
gingly  striated  texture.  1828  Client,  in  Ann.  Reg.  529/1 
Rays  which  issue  divergingly. 

Divers  (doi'vajz),  a.  [ME.  divers,  diverse,  a. 
OF.  diviers,  divers,  fem.  -erse  (nth  c.  in  Littre) 
different,  odd,  wicked,  cruel,  =  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  diverso 
:—L.  divers-us  contrary,  different,  unlike,  separate, 
orig.  ‘turned  different  ways’,  pa.  pple.  of  divertere 
to  Divert.  The  spelling  was  in  ME.  indifferently 
divers  and  diverse.  The  stress  was  orig.  as  in  OF. 
on  the  last  syllable,  but  in  conformity  with  English 
habits,  was  at  a  very  early  date  shifted  to  the  first, 
though,  as  with  other  words  from  French,  both 
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pronunciations  long  co-existed,  esp.  in  verse.  After 
di'vers  became  the  established  prose  form,  esp.  in 
sense  3,  in  which  the  word  is  always  plural,  the 
final  s  came,  as  in  plural  nouns,  to  be  pronounced 
as  z ,  and  the  word  to  be  identical  in  pronunciation 
with  the  plural  of  diver .] 

+  1.  Different  or  not  alike  in  character  or  quality ; 
not  of  the  same  kind.  Obs.  in  this  form  since 
c  1700,  and  now  expressed  by  Diverse  a.  1.  Obs. 

m  c  1250  Kent .  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  35  So  as  we  habeh 
i-seid  of  diuers  wordles  . .  so  we  mowe  sigge  of  elde  of 
eueriche  men.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11054  (Cott.)  Bot  )>at 
mensking  karTi  bi-tuin,  Was  sum-quat  diuers,  als  i  wene. 
c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  hi.  484  Bid  him  bring  his  clarioun 
That  is  ful  dyvers  of  his  soun.  c  1400  Laftfranc  s  Cirurg. 
32  Also  )?ese  woundis  han  dyuers  [MS.  B.  dyverse]  cause. 
1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  58  Dyvers  men  dyvers  in 
lyvynge  these  be.  1568  Bible  (Bishops')  Prov.  xx.  23 
Diuers  weightes  are  an  abomination  vnto  the  Lord.  1625 
(title')  Free  Schoole  of  Warre,  or  a  Treatise  whether  it  be 
lawful  to  beare  Arms  for  the  Service  of  a  Prince  that  is  of 
divers  Religion.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  67  The  divers 
Figures  of  the  minute  Particles. 

+  b.  Const,  from  :  Different  (in  kind,  etc.)  from. 

#  C1374  Chaucer  Booth,  in.  pr.  x.  71  (Camb.  MS.)  But  that 
it  is  diuers  from  hym  by  wenynge  resoun.  c  1400  Lanfranc  s 
Cirurg.  119  Brekynge  of  boonys  in  \>&  heed  is  dyuers  in 
perels  fro  brekinge  of  o)?ere  boonys.  1568  Bible  (Bishops’) 
Esther  iii.  8  Their  lawes  are  diuers  from  al  people.  1611 
Bible  Esther  i.  7  The  vessels  being  diuers  one  from  another. 
1678  Owen  Mind  of  God  viii.  247  Openly  divers  from  that 
exhibited  therein. 

t  2.  Differing  from  or  opposed  to  what  is  right, 
good,  or  profitable  ;  perverse,  evil,  cruel ;  adverse, 
unfavourable.  [Cf.  OF.  divers .]  Obs. 

3340  Ayenb.  68  Wyhstondynge  is  a  zenne  }>tt  com)?  of  ]>e 
herte  |?et  is  rebel  and  hard  and  rebours  and  dyuers.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  88  An  euelle  quene  and  diuers  and 
to  cruelle  . .  Gesabelle.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  iv.  3 
Ryght  wyld  and  diuers  of  condicions.  1581  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xliv.  156  Diuers  in  maners,  vnhappy,  fals,  forlorne. 
[1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iii.  18  New  opinions,  Diuers, 
and  dangerous,  which  are  Heresies.] 

3.  Various,  sundry,  several ;  more  than  one,  some 
number  of.  Referring  originally  and  in  form  to 
the  variety  of  objects ;  but,  as  variety  implies  num¬ 
ber,  becoming  an  indefinite  numeral  word  expressing 
multiplicity,  without  committing  the  speaker  to 
‘many’  or  ‘few’.  Now  somewhat  archaic,  but 
well  known  in  legal  and  scriptural  phraseology. 

a.  with  the  notion  of  variety  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  :  Different,  various,  b.  with  that  of  indefinite 
number  more  prominent :  Several,  sundry.  (In 
many  cases  both  notions  are  equally  present,  and 
the  word  might  be  rendered  ‘  several  different 
Cf.  the  sense-history  of  several,  sundiy,  various, 
all  of  which  have  come  to  be  vague  numerals.) 

a.  1297  [see  Diverse  a.  5  a],  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3144 
Alle  fie  fire  \>at  es  bar‘*n>  Es  bot  a  maner  of  fyre.  .And 
noght  divers  fires,  les  and  mare.  1382  Wyclif  Mark  i.  34 
He  helide  many  that  weren  trauelide  with  dyuers  [n-oua'Actis] 
soris.  c  1440  Ipomydoti  86  Of  dukis,  erlis  and  barons,  Many 
there  come  frome  dyvers  townes.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev. )  H eb. 
i.  1  At  sondrie  tymes  and  in  diuers  maners.  1589  Cogan 
Haven  Health  cxcviii.  (1636)  186  Divers  meates  require 
divers  sawces,  and  divers  men  have  divers  appetites.  1669 
Bunyan  Holy  Citie  204  The  word  Sun  is  in  Scripture  taken 
divers  ways.  1772-84  Cook  Poy.  (1790)  V.  1552  Fish  of 
divers  sorts.  I845-6  1  rench  Huls.  Led.  i.  vi.  98  We  have 
the  divers  statements  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James— divers  but 
not  diverse.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  408  This  heavenly 
earth  is  of  divers  colours. 

b-  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  232  Thus  tose  Divers  ensamples 
how  they  stonde.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II. 
807  The  Citizens,  .made  divers  dayes  playes  and  Pagiaunts. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  1.  vii.  5  Too  whom 
.  .came  running  divers  other  Turkes  to  recover  him.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  (1634)  113  If  Nimrod  tooke  divers 
yeeres  to  find  Shinaar.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  lxvi,  The 
old  gentleman  . .  made  divers  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  up. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  172  The  two  Chief  Justices, 
the  Chief  Baron,  and  divers  other  Justices  there  present. 
1827  Jarman  Powell's  Devises  II.  195  Seised  in  fee  of 
divers  freehold  lands.  1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Witched 
Frolic  449  Conspiring  with  folks  to  deponents  unknown, 
With  divers,  that  is  to  say,  two  thousand,  people,  i860 
Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  36  There  are  directions  to  be  given 
to  divers  workmen  before  I  start. 

c.  absol. ,  and  with  of:  Several,  many.  arch. 

c  1450  [see  Diverse  a  5  c].  1526-34  Tindale  Mark  viii.  3 

Diuers  of  them  came  from  farre.  1533  Frith  Answ.  More 
(1829)  174  Such  fantastical  apparitions  do  appear  to  divers. 
a  1618  Raleigh  Mahomet  (1637)  86  Hope  of  gaine  provoked 
divers  to  make  search  for  him.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  1. 
xiii,  He  subdued  divers  of  the  islands.  1684  Scanderbeg 
Rediv.  iii.  38  The  General.. slew  divers,  and  forced  the  rest 
to  fly. 

+  4.  as  adv.  =Diyersely.  Cf.  Diverse  a.  6. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  11.  lxiii,  Divers-speaking  zeele. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  234  The  neather  flood,  Which  . .  now 
divided. . Runs  divers.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xvi.  347  His 
troops. .  Fly  divers. 

Diverse  (di-,  chiva'is,  dorvais),  a.  [In  origin 
identical  with  Divers  ;  but  in  later  use  prob.  more 
immediately  associated  with  L.  diversits  (cf.  ad¬ 
verse,  inverse,  obverse,  perverse,  reverse ).  Hence, 
no  longer  (since  111700)  used  in  the  merely  vague 
numerical  sense  of  divers,  but  always  distinctly 
associated  with  diversity.  ] 

1.  Different  in  character  or  quality  ;  not  of  the 


same  kind  ;  not  alike  in  nature  or  qualities.  (For¬ 
merly  also  written  divers :  see  Divers  i.) 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  657  Sukke  J>oru  diuerse  tonge  me 
clupek  it  seuerne.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  25  Take 
hede  of  ey}te  dyuerse  manere  of  accountynge  of  3eres. 
f  1430  Lydg.  Hors,  Stupe  <$•  G.  (Roxb.)  4  The  thirde  was 
white.  .The  fourth  diuerce  of  colours.  1592  West  1st  Pt. 
Symbol.  §  50  H,  Wordes  of  diuerse  or  doubtfull  significa- 
tions.^  1647-8  Cotterell  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  30  From 
the  diverse  sense,  that  men  had  of  this  proceeding.  1822 
Coleridge  Lett.  Convers.,  etc.  II.  83  The  subjects  of  the 
Lectures  are  indeed  very  different,  but  not,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  diverse  :  they  are  various  rather  than  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Killed,  (ed.  4)  798 
With  habits  so  diverse,  we  may  well  expect  corresponding 
diversity  in  their  forms.  1865  R.  W.  Dale  Jew.  Temp.  ix. 
(1877)  95  These  diverse  but  not  antagonistic  spiritual  forces, 
b.  Const,  from  (+  to). 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xii.  54  faire  clething  also  es 
diuerse  fra  oj>er  men.  a  156&  Ascham  Scholem.  (Arb.)  157 
A  certaine  outlandish  kinde  of  talke,  strange  to  them  of 
Athens,  and  diuerse  from  their  writing.  1570  Act  13  Eliz. 
c.  29  Any  Name  contrary  or  dyverse  to  the  name  of  the  now 
Chauncellor.  1611  Bible  Esther  iii.  8  Their  lawes  are 
diuerse  from  all  people.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  1.  iv.  25 
Against,  or  diverse  from  present  Acts  of  the  Will.  1836 
J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  i.  (1852)  11  A  procedure  ..  very 
diverse  from  that  which  he  has  universally  prescribed. 

2.  Differing  from  itself  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  at  different  times,  or  in  different  parts ; 
multiform,  varied,  diversified. 

<11541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  153  And  beareth  with  his 
sway  the  diverse  Moon  about.  1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick 
11  An  eschar  . .  of  a  diverse  colour  like  a  rainbow.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  19  Enlarging  on  the  diverse  and 
multiform  nature  of  pleasure. 

+  3.  Different  from,  or  opposed  to  what  is  right, 
good,  or  profitable  ;  perverse,  adverse.  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf  III.  49  He  found  the  see  diverse  With 
many  a  windy  storm  reverse.  Ibid.  III.  295  Fortune  . .  as 
I  shall  reherce.  .was  to  this  lord  diverse,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  104  But  kinge  herode  was  diuerse,  couettous, 
and  right  malicious.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  F  vj  b, 
An  euylle  cruell  and  dyuerse  quene. 

f  4.  Turning  or  impelling  in  different  directions ; 
diverting,  distracting.  (In  Spenser.)  Obs.  rare. 

1590  Spenser  F\  Q.  i.  i.  10  In  diverse  doubt  they  been. 
Ibid.  11.  ii.  3  And  into  diverse  doubt  his  wavering  wonder 
clove. 

+  5.  =  Divers  3,  with  its  varieties  a  and  b. 
Obs.  (rare  in  this  spelling  after  1 700). 

a.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  378  J>e  kyng  hem  sende  her  &  per 
.  .To  dyuerse  men,  to  vynde  hem  mete,  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
1034  (Trin.)  Foure  stremes  passynge  into  dyuerse  remes. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  209  How  aungels  and  men 
desyred  her  byrthe  for  diuerse  causes,  a  1592  H.  Smith 
Serm.  (1637)  777  They  thought  that  there  were  diverse  Gods, 
as  there  were  diverse  Nations,  diverse  trades,  diverse  lan¬ 
guages,  diverse  and  sundry  kinds  of  all  things.  1688 
R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  68/1  The  double  Daisies  are  of 
diverse  Softs. 

b.  1386  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  225/1  The  forsaid  Nichol 
ayein  the  pees,  made  dyverse  enarmynges  bi  day  and  eke  hi 
nyght.  1428  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  10  Wele  knawen  to  diverses 
gude  men  of  yis  cite.  1548  Hall  Chi' on.,  Hen.  VI  (an.  29) 
162  The  toune  of  Acques,  in  the  whiche  be  diverse  hote 
bathes.  <1:1568  Ascham  Scholem.  Pref.  (Arb.)  18  Diuerse 
Scholers  of  Eaton  be  runne  awaie  from  the  Schole.  1601 
Chester  Loves  Martyr  title-p. ,  Collected  out  of  diuerse 
Authenticall  Records.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  Pref.  6 
Towards  the  close  of  this  History  and  in  diverse  other  parts 
of  it. 

t  c.  absol.  -  Divers  3  c.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3638  He.  .bad  made  diuerse 
hale  and  fere.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  172 
Many  perticuler  Regions,  as  Englande. .  Denmarke,  Greece, 
and  diverse,  unto  the  number,  .of  34.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  1309  With  the  losse  of  diverse  of  his  company.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  vi.  §  1.  22  [It]  hath  been  excellently 
handled  by  diverse.  1706  H.  Maule  Hist.  Piets  in  Misc. 
Scot.  I.  37  Diverse  of  our  historians  attribute  this  victory  to 
the  valour  of  the  King. 

•[6.  as  adv.  —  Diversely.  Obs. 

1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  i,  The  gourd  And  thirsty  cucumber 
. .  with  tendrils  creep  Diverse.  1729  Pope  Dune.  (ed.  2)  ti, 
1 14  His  papers  light,  fly  diverse,  tost  in  air. 

7.  Comb,  adverbial  or  parasynthetic,  as  diverse- 
coloured,  -natured,  -shaped,  etc. 

1551  Bible  Judg.  v.  30  (R.)  Dyuerse  coloured  browdered 
work.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <5-  Cl.  11.  ii.  208  Smiling  Cupids, 
With  diuers  coulour’d  Fannes.  1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid 
Philos,  ix  Diverse-natured  parts.  187s  W.  McIlwkaith 
Guide  Wigtownshire  100  Diverse-shaped  parterres. 

t  Diverse,  V.  Obs.  Also  4-6  dyverse  (6  pa. 
t.  diverst),  [a.  OF.  diverse-r  to  change,  vary, 
diversify med.L.  diversa-re  to  turn,  drive  about, 
freq.  of  divertere  to  Divert,  or  f.  di-,  Dis-  1  + 
versare  to  turn  about.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  diverse  or  different ;  to  vary, 
change,  diversify.  (Also  refl.  =  intri) 

1340  Ayenb.  124  pise  uour  uirtues . .  mochel  ham  diuerseb 
ine  hire  workes.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  1703  (1752)  Jie 
world  with  feyth  which  fat  is  stable  Dyverseth  so  his 
stoundes  concordynge.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  xv.  9.  f  1400 
Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  331  For  J>is  cause  fiou  muste  diuerse 
Jii  medicyns.  1530  Palsgr.  523/1,  I  dyverse,  I  make  differ¬ 
ence,  je  diversifie.  a  1634  Randolph  Ainyntas  iv.  9  The 
sentence  now  is  past.  .It  cannot  be  divers’d. 

2.  intr.  To  be  or  grow  diverse,  different,  or  varied ; 
to  vary,  change,  become  diversified;  to  differ  (from). 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  2262  (Trin.)  Her  tonges  dyuersed  fro  pat 
day.  1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xv.  41  A  sterre  diuersith  from  a 
sterre  in  clerenesse.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  233.  c  1460 


Fortescue  Als.  ff  Lint.  Mon.  i.  (1885)  109  Ther  hith  ij 
kyndesoffkyngdomes.  .thai  diuersen  in  that  the  first  kynge 
mey  [etc.]  . .  The  secounde  kynge  may  not  rule  his  peple  by 
other  lawes  than  such  as  thai  assenten  unto. 

3.  intr.  To  turn  aside,  diverge,  be  diverted,  rare. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  iii.  62  The  Redcrosse  Knight 
diverst :  hut  forth  rode  Britomart. 

Hence  Diversed ppl.  a.,  diversified,  different. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  Prol.  I.  3  Men  se  the  world.  .In  sondry 
wyse  so  diversed.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  784  Dyversed 
wittes  dyversely  devyse. 

Diversely  (di-,  daivausli,  dai'vsrsli),  adv.  [f. 
Diverse  a.  +  -LY  “.]  In  a  diverse  manner,  in 
a  different  way ;  differently,  otherwise  ;  in  diverse 
ways  or  directions,  variously ;  with  diversity.  See 
also  Diversly. 

a  1300  [see  Diversly  i],  C1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  It, 
255  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  335  Nu  ben  theih  so  degysed 
and  so  diverseliche  i -d i 3 1 .  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  432 
pei  lyveden  diverseliche  fro  pise  newe  sects,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Sqr.’s  T.  194  Diuerse  folk  diuersely  [v.r.  dyuersly]  they 
deined.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  1  The  helthe  of  euery 
person  proceedeth  dyuercely.  1526  Frith  Disput.  Purga¬ 
tory  167  Infernus,  which  is  diversely  taken  in  Scripture 
both  for  death,  for  a  grave,  and  for  hell.  1690  Locke  Hum. 
Und.  11.  i.  (1695)  42  Being  surrounded  with  Bodies,  that 
perpetually  and  diversely  affect  us.  X732  Pope  Ess.  Man 
11.  97  On  Life’s  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail.  1862  Meri- 
vale  Rom.  Emp.  (1871)  V.  xl.  23  The  seven  hills  of  Rome 
have  been  diversely  enumerated. 

Dive  rseness.  Now  rare.  Also  diversness, 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  diverse ;  differ¬ 
ence,  diversity,  variety. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  25160  (Fairf.)  Wip  pis  worde  ours  we 
vnderstande  al  diuersenes  of  our  erande.  XI1541  Wyatt 
Change  in  minde  in  Tottell’s  Misc.  (Arb.)  37  You,  this 
diuersnesse  that  blamen  most,  Change  you  no  more.  1862 
F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  114  The  diverseness  of  the 
condition  of  souls  is  owing  to  the  diversenessof  their  works. 

f  2.  Adverseness,  frowardness.  Obs.  rare. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  F  1154  Waiwardnesse,  frowardnesse, 
diuersnesse  to  please,  morositas. 

Diversi-,  combining  element,  f.  L.  divers-us 
Diverse,  as  in  diversicolor,  diversicolorus :  used 
in  some  English  words,  chiefly  technical,  as  Diver- 
si'color,  Diversicoloured  adjs.,  of  varied  colours. 
Diversiflorate,  Diversiflorous  adjs.,  bearing 
flowers  of  different  kinds.  Diversifoliate,  Di- 
versifoTious  adjs.,  having  leaves  of  different  kinds. 
Diver sipe  date  a.,  having  varied  feet.  Diversi- 
spo'rous  a.,  having  spores  of  different  kinds. 

1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  137  It  throws  up  a  diversi- 
colored  pellicle,  in  which  orange  appeared  to  predominate. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Diversiflorous.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Diversicolor  . .  Diversiflorate  . .  Diversifoliate  . .  Diversi- 
pedate  . .  Diversisporous. 

Dive'rsifiable,  a.  rare .  [f.  Diversify  + 

-able  :  so  in  F.]  Capable  of  being  diversified. 

1674  Boyle  Grounds  Corpusc.  Philos,  n  Since  a  single 
particle  of  matter  ..  be  diversifiable  so  many  ways,  a  1691 
—  Wks,  IV.  281  (R.)The  almost  infinitely  diversifiable  con¬ 
textures  of  all  the  small  parts. 

Hence  Diversifiabi  lity. 

1871  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  250  They  have  a 
relative  diversifiability  of  states  and  powers  and  functions. 

t  Diversificate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  med.L.  dTversificdre  (Du  Cange)  to  render  unlike, 
to  Diversify.]  =  Diversify. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  ii.  171.  1622  H.  Sydenham 

Serm.  Sol.  Occ .  (1637)  22  Variety  of  sounds  diversificate 
passions,  stirring  up  in  the  heart  many  sorts  of  joy  or  sad- 
nesse  according  to  the  nature  of  tunes. 

Diversification  (divsusifik^-Jbn,  cbi-).  [n. 
of  action  f.  med.L.  divcrsificare  to  Diversify  :  cf. 
F.  diversification  (14th  c.  in  Littre).]  The  action 
of  diversifying ;  the  process  of  becoming  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  the  fact  of  being  diversified  ;  the  production 
of  diversity  or  variety  of  form  or  qualities. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1027  They  be  passions, 
accidents,  and  diversifications  of  elements.  1681  H.  More 
Exp .  Dan  i.  14  Which  diversification  . .  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  1776  Johnson  Let,  to  Boswell  16  Nov.  in  Boswell 
Life ,  Such  an  effort  annually  would  give  the  world  a  little 
diversification.  1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  xi.  (1833)  288 
He  at  first  was  perplexed  about  the  diversification  of  the 
pattern.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1872)  90  In  the 
Australian  mammals,  we  see  the  process  of  diversification 
in  an  early  and  incomplete  stage  of  development. 

b.  A  diversified  condition,  form,  or  structure. 

1677  Hale  Prim .  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  305  Animals,  .that  yet 
possibly  are  not  of  the  same  Species,  but  have  accidental 
diversifications.  1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  48  The 
minuter  diversifications  are  called  varieties. 

Diversified ,ppl.a.  [f.  Diversify  +  -ed1.] 
Rendered  diverse ;  varied  in  form,  features,  or 
character;  variegated. 

1611  Cotgr.,  BigarrJ,  diuersified,  varied,  mingled,  of 
many  colours.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  11.  vii.  59  Let 
the  singing  be  not  in  diversifyed  notes,  but  in  one  and  the 
same  tone.  1709  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  360  Views  of 
that  charming  fake  and  of  the  diversified  scenery  around  its 
wooded  banks.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr .  219  Deep-seated 
points  of  agreement  among  the  diversified  forms  of  life. 

Dive  rsifier,  rare.  [f.  Diversify  f  -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  diversifies. 

1894  H.  Drummond  Ascent  of  Man  253  The  first  moral 
and  intellectual  diversifiers  of  men  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
geography  and  geology. 
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Diversiflorous,  -folious :  see  Diversi-. 
Diversiform  (di-,  doivausiffum),  a.  [f.  Di¬ 
versi-  +  -form.  So  mod.F.  diver siforme.]  Of 
diverse  or  various  forms  ;  differing  in  form. 

1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  ix.  (1701)  379/2  It  is  all  one. . 
if  it  be  called  biform  or  aequaliform  or  diversiform.  1844 
J.  G.  Wilkinson  tr.  Swedenborgs  Atiim.  Kingd.  II.  ii.  51  To 
diminish  and  enlarge  these  diversiform  apertures  of  the 
glottis.  1882  Praser's  Mag.  XXV.  769  The  diversiform 
aspects  of  strange  superstitions. 

Diversify  (divausifai,  dai-),  v.  [a.  OF.  diver- 
sijic-r  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  dtversi- 
ficcire  to  render  unlike  (Du  Cange),  f.  diversus  Di¬ 
verse  +  -ficare  vbl.  formative,  see  -FY.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  diverse,  different,  or  varied, 
in  form,  features,  or  qualities  ;  to  give  variety  or 
diversity  to  ;  to  variegate,  vary,  modify. 

1490  Caxton  Encydos  vi.  24  Bochace.  .hath  transposed  or 
atte  leste  dyuersifyed  the  falle  and  caas  of  dydo  otherwyse 
than  vyrgyle.  1541  R.  Copland  Gjtydo/is  Quest.  Chirurg. ., 
The  bones  of  the  body  . .  be  deuersyfyed  in  dyuers 
maners.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  17  This  adventitious  or 
accidental  pressure,  .must  diversify  the  Figure  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  heterogeneous  fluid.  1704  Pope  Windsor  For.  145 
Swift  trouts,  diversify'd  with  crimson  stains.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  505  The  course  of  parliamentary  business 
was  diversified  by  another  curious  and  interesting  episode. 

■f*  b.  To  make  different,  to  differentiate  from. 

1594  Carew  Huarte  s  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  98  Whether  it 
could  haue.  .beene  able  to  diuersifie  them  from  those  who 
came  with  them.  1661  Feltham  Resolves  (ed.  8)11.  lxxxi. 
We  diversifie  our  selves  from  him  [God],  we  fight  against 
his  love.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  409  p  3  Ways  of  express¬ 
ing  himself  which  diversify  him  from  all  other  Authors. 

+  2.  a.  intr.  or  absol.  To  produce  diversity  or 
variety,  b.  intr.  (for  refit)  Ohs. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  xxiv.  189  How  nature  werketh, 
and  . .  how  she  dyuersefyeth  in  euerych  of  her  werkes, 
a  1680  Glanvill  tr.  Fontenelle's  Plurality  Worlds  (1695)  89 
How  Nature  diversifies  in  these  several  Worlds.  1815 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  (1846)  VII.  222  Prospects  eternally 
diversifying  varied  our  delighted  attention. 

Hence  Diversifying  vbl.  sb.  iLW&ppl.  a. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Bigarrtoient,  a  variation,  or  diuersifying,  as 
in  colours.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp .,  Diversifying ,  in 
rhetoric,  is  of  infinite  service  to  the  orator  ;  it.  .may  fitly  be 
called  the  subject  of  all  his  tropes  and  figures.  1837 
Prichard  Phys.  Hist.  71/#//.  (ed.  3)  II.  226  The  diversifying 
process,  .may  have  given  rise  to  differences. 

Diversiloquent,  a.  rare  -  °.  [f.  Diversi- 
+  L.  loquent-em  speaking.]  (See  quots.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Diversiloquent ,  that  varieth  or 
speaks  diversly.  1848  Craig,  Diversiloquent ,  speaking 
in  different  ways.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Diversion  (divaujan,  dai-).  [ad.  med.L.  di¬ 
ver  sid  (vox  Medicorum :  Du  Cange),  n.  of  action 
f.  L.  divertere  to  Divert.  Cf.  F.  diversion,  in 
medical  use  in  1 3-1 4th  c.  (Littre),  in  military  and 
other  uses  in  16th  c.,  perh.  the  immediate  source 
of  the  English,  but  not  in  Cotgr.  1611.] 

1.  lit.  The  turning  aside  ( of  anything)  from  its 
due  or  ordinary  course  or  direction  ;  a  turning  aside 
of  one’s  course  ;  deviation,  deflection. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  414  In  Retention  of  the  Sap  for  a  time, 
and  Diversion  of  it  to  the  Sprouts.  1660  Hickeringill 
Jamaica  (166:)  65  This  Diversion  is  somewhat  out  of  our 
way  to  Jamaica.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  i.  2 
A  diversion  of  the  Rhone,  .would,  .have  been  of  incalculable 
benefit.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr.  Eur.  x.  (1894)  24s,  I  made 
a  diversion  towards  the  valley.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm. 
180  Fearing  the  diversion  of  trade.  1883  Nature  8  Mar.  437 
Due  to  its  diversion  into  some  other  than  the  usual  channel. 

t  b.  Med.  A  turning  away  of  the  course  of  the 
humours  by  means  of  medicinal  applications.  Ohs. 

1656  Ridgley  Praet.  Physick  17  To  use  diversion,  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  strengthening.  1727-31  Chambers  Cycl.,  Diver¬ 
sion  in  Medicine,  the  turning  of  the  course  or  flux  of 
humours  from  one  part  to  another,  by  proper  applications. 

2.  transf.  sxiAfig.  The  turning  aside  (of  any  per¬ 
son  or  thing)  from  a  settled  or  particular  course  of 
action,  an  object,  or  the  like. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  10  Turning  all  his  resolu¬ 
tions  upon  Affrick  .  .But  this  diversion  whereunto  they  per- 
swaded  the  King,  was  cause  of  great  ruines.  1626  Donne 
Serin.  Ps.  Ixiv.  10  A  diversion,  a  deviation,  a  deflection  . . 
from  this  rectitude,  this  uprightness.  1797  Burke  Regie. 
Peace  hi.  Wks.  VIII.  343  If  the  war  has  been  diverted  from 
the  great  object.. this  diversion  was  made  to  encrease  the 
naval  resources  and  power  of  Great  Britain. 

+  b.  A  turning  aside  from  the  business  in  hand, 
or  from  one’s  regular  occupation  ;  avocation.  Ohs. 

1637  Laud  JVks.  (1857I VI.  37  Considering  my  many  diver¬ 
sions  and  the  little  time  I  could  snatch  from  other  employ¬ 
ment.  1662  Lightfoot  Broughton’s  Wks.  Pref.  2.  167s 

Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  II.  456  The  Lords  have  agreed  for  . . 
another  conference  . .  these  and  other  diversions  withhold 
them  from  proceeding  in  their  Committee  of  their  Test, 
c.  A  turning  aside  or  diverting  of  the  attention. 
1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  ii.  T  7  An  artifice  of  diversion, 
a  sprout  of  that  first  fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  the  naked¬ 
ness  of  lapsed  Adam.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  1.  Wks. 
Fill.  155  The. .diversion. .was  the  suggestion  of  a  treaty 
proposed  by  the  enemy.  1814  Scott  1  Vav.  iv,  Charging 
them  to  make  good  with  their  lives  an  hour’s  diversion,  that 
the  king  might  have  that  space  for  escape. 

3.  Mil.  A  manoeuvre  to  draw  off  the  enemy’s  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  operation  on  which  they  are  engaged, 
by  a  movement  or  attack  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  §  88  The  forces  . .  which 
were  raised  to  make  a  diversion  in  Scotland.  1659  B.  Harris 


Parivat s  Iron  Age  45  The  Prince  . .  bethought  himself . . 
of  sending  his  brother  to  Venlo,  so  to  make  a  powerfull 
diversion.  1801  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  I.  299  My 
determination  is  to  make  the  most  powerful  diversion  which 
may  be  practicable  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea. 

4.  spec.  The  turning  away  of  the  thoughts,  atten¬ 
tion,  etc.,  from  fatiguing  or  sad  occupations,  with 
implication  of  pleasurable  excitement ;  distraction, 
recreation,  amusement,  entertainment. 

1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto’s  Trav.  xliv.  174  My  long  indis¬ 
position  . .  hath  great  need  of  some  diversion.  1671  Lady 
Mary  Bertie  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  22, 
I.  .am  glad  you  had  so  good  diversion  in  drawing  valentine. 
1706  Estcourt  Fair  Examp.  11.  ii.  Will  you  allow  her  no 
Diversion?  1710  Steele  Tatler No.  89 r 4 Diversion, which 
is  a  kind  of  forgetting  our  selves,  is  but  a  mean  Way  of 
Entertainment.  1814  Jane  Austen  Mans/.  Park  xvii,  All 
were  finding  employment  in  consultations,  .or  diversion  in 
the  playful  conceits  they  suggested. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  amusement,  entertainment, 
sport,  pastime. 

1648  Evelyn  Diary  5  Feb.,  Saw  a  Tragie-comedy  acted  in 
the  Cockpit,  after  there  had  been  none  of  these  diversions 
for  many  years  during  the  warr.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round 
World  (1840)  254  If  wild  and  uncouth  places  be  a  diversion 
to  you,  I  promise  your  curiosity  shall  be  fully  gratified. 
1843  Lytton  Last  Bar.  1.  i,  Open  spaces  for  the  popular 
games  and  diversions.  1875  J.  Curtis  Hist.  Eng.  154 
Among  the  in-door  diversions  were  draughts,  chess,  etc. 

c.  Comb .  as  diversion-monger. 

1744  Eliza  Heywood  Female  Sped.  (1748)  I.  212  Our  di- 
version-mongers  . .  every  day  contriving  new  entertainments. 

*t  5.  Diverse  condition,  diverseness.  Obs.  rare. 

14. .  Wyntoun  Citron,  (ed.  Laing)  III.  166  (Wemyss  MS.) 
For  diversion  [v.r.  syndrynes]  of  thar  changeing. 

Diversionary,  a.  rare  - l.  [f.  prec.  +  -ary  *.] 
Pertaining  or  tending  to  a  diversion  ;  divertive. 

1846  Landor  Wks.  II.  179  What  a  farce  in  the  meanwhile 
is  the  diversionary  talk  about  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  l 

Dive’rsitude.  rare,  [£.  Diverse  a .]  = 
next. 

1870  E.  Mulford  Nation  xviii.  344  No  diversitude  in 
thought  and  action. 

Diversity  (divsusiti,  dai-).  Also  4-6  -te(e, 
4-5  dyverste.  [a.  OF.  diversely,  diversity  (12th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  difference,  oddness,  wickedness, 
perversity  L.  diversitat-em  contrariety,  disagree¬ 
ment,  difference,  f.  diversus  Diverse.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  diverse,  dif¬ 
ferent,  or  varied  ;  difference,  unlikeness. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cl.  4  pai  sown  all  samyn  in  acor- 
dandist  dyuersite.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law' s  T.  122 
Ther  was  swich  diuersitie  Bitwene  hir  bothe  lawes. 
c  1400  Lanfranc'' s  Cirurg.  32  Alle  |?ese  ben  dyverse,  after 
j?e  dyverste  of  here  cause.  1494  Fabyan  Chron .  11.  xlv.  29 
The  dyuersytie  of  that  one  from  y6  other.  1530  Palsgr.  76 
Dyversite  of  gendre  is  expressed  onely  in  pronownes  of  the 
third  e  persone.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  xxii.  §  9 
Diversitie  of  circumstance  may  alter  the  case.  1628  T. 
Spencer  Logick  240  A  discrete  Axiome  is  then  framed 
according  to  Art,  when  the  partes  of  it  doe  dissent  by  diver¬ 
sitie,  not  as  opposites.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  1. 
xxi.  81  Diversity  is  that  affection  by  which  things  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  one  from  the  other.  And  is  either  real,  rational, 
or  modal.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  51  Through  that  diversity 
of  members  and  interests,  general  liberty  had  as  many 
securities  as  there  were  separate  views  in  the  several  orders. 
1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  247  Unity  does  not  exclude 
diversity — nay  more,  without  diversity  there  can  be  no  true 
and  perfect  unity. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  condition 
or  quality ;  a  point  of  unlikeness ;  a  difference, 
distinction  ;  a  different  kind,  a  variety. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  35  }it  es  }>er  a  dyuersite 
by-twyx  gastely  and  bodily  dedis.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  xiv. 
45  In  the  persones  ben  so  many  dyuersetees,  &  facions  not 
lyke.  1665  Ray  Flora  1.  vii.  42  The  White  lily  aft’ordeth 
three  diversities,  two  besides  the  common  kind.  1731  Pope 
Ep.  Burlingto?i  84  A  waving  Glow  the  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.  1811  Pinkerton 
Petral.  I.  386  The  colours  being  merely  regarded  as  varie¬ 
ties  :  though  some,  from  their  rarity  and  singularity,  .ought 
rather  to  form  diversities.  1859  Mill  Liberty  iii.  (1865) 
39/2  People  have  diversities  of  taste. 

+  c.  Divers  manners  or  sorts  ;  a  variety.  Obs . 

1382  Wyclif  Exod.  xxxi.  5  Forgid  of  gold,  and  ofsiluer.. 
and  dyuerste  [1388  dyuersite]  of  trees.  —  Ps.  xliv.  15  The 
dorter  of  the  King.. in  goldene  hemmes,  aboute  wrappid 
with  diuersitees  [circumamicta  varietatibus ].  1610  Shaks. 

Tejnp.  v.  i.  234  Roring,  shreeking . .  And  mo  diuersitie  of 
sounds,  all  horrible. 

2.  Law .  (See  quot.) 

1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.,  Diversity,  a  plea  Dya  prisoner 
in  bar  of  execution,  alleging  that  he  is  not  the  same  who  was 
attainted  ;  upon  which  a  jury  is  ..  impanelled  to  try  the 
collateral  issue  thus  raised,  viz.,  the  identity  of  the  person. 

f  3.  Contrariety  to  what  is  agreeable,  good,  or 
right ;  perversity,  evil,  mischief.  Ohs. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  F  vij,  This  quene.  .made  unto 
the  peple  grete  dyuersytees  [ moult  de  diversitez].  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1308  Weth}^r  it  be  good  ar  ony 
deversyte.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  2305  In  all  his 
realine  was  no  dyuersyte,  Malyce  was  subdued.  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  xvii.  18  They  carey  with  them  no  cartis 
.  .for  y°  diversities  [Fr.  diversites ]  of  y*  mountaignes. 

t  Dive’rsive,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  L.  divers-,  ppl.  stem 
of  divertere  to  Divert  :  see  -IVE.]  Tending  to 
divert  or  cause  diversitm  ;  divertive. 

1693  Mem.  Cut.  Teckely  11. 103  Contenting  themselves  with 
only  pillaging,  did  nothing  diversive.  1704  tr.  BoccalinV s 
Adv.fr.  P amass,  m.  274  That  Cankar,  which  her  Enemies 
term'd  a  Diversive  Issue. 


+  Biversi  volent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Diversi- 
•f  L.  volent-etn  wishing.]  Desiring  strife  or  dif¬ 
ferences. 

1612  Webster  White  Devil  in.  i.  Plays  (1888)  44  This  de¬ 
bauched  and  diversivolent  woman.  Ibid.  57  Your  diversi- 
volent  lawyer,  mark  him. 

Diversly  (darvaizli \  adv.  [f.  Divers  a.  + 
-ly  -.  Formerly  not  distinguishable  from  diversely .] 
1.  In  divers  ways,  variously ;  formerly,  Differently, 
Diversely  (of  which  this  was  a  common  spelling 
before  1 700)  ;  in  some  recent  writers  =  In  several  or 
sundry  ways. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21807  (Cott.)  pis  tale  ..  Mani  telles 
diuersli  \Fairf  diuerseli]  For  pai  find  diuers  stori.  c  1384 
Chaucer  H .  Fame  in.  810  Somme  folke  have  desired  fame 
Diversly.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xvi.  79  Alle  we  ben 
brethren  pauh  we  be  diuersliche  clopede.  1526  Tindale 
Heb.  i.  1  God  in  tyme  past  diversly  and  many  wayes  [etc.]. 
1594  Spenser  A moretti  liv,  Disguysing  diuersly  my  troubled 
wits.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  iii.  §  6  Divers  have 
diversly  set  downe  the  forme  of  the  Hebrew  yeare.  1639 
Horn  &  Rob.  Gate  Lang.  Uni.  Ixiv.  §  669  Stubborn  enemies 
..are  torn  in  peeces  of  horses,  diversly  driven.  1791-1823 
DTsraeli  Cur.  Lit.,  Jews  of  York,  They  flew  diversly  in 
great  consternation,  a  1834  Coleridge  Confess.  Enquir. 
Spirit  iii.  (1853)  64.  One  spirit,  working  diversly,  now 
awakening  strength,  and  now  glorifying  itself  in  weakness. 
[See  Author’s  Note.]  1881  Swinburne  Alary  Stuart  iii.  i. 
1 12  Men’s  minds  Are  with  affections  diversly  distraught. 

f2.  [  =  OF.  diverse ment.']  Wickedly,  evilly,  per¬ 
versely.  Obs.  rare. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  vi.  4  This  sayd  kyng  gouerned 
right  diuersly  his  realme  by  y®  exortacion  of  Sir  Hewe 
Spencer. 

Diversness,  obs.  var.  of  Diverseness. 

+  DiveTSOry,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  di-,  properly 
deversoH-um ,  lodging-place,  inn,  f.  devertere  to 
turn  aside,  turn  in,  resort,  lodge  :  cf.  OF.  diversoire 
(12th  c.),  It.  diversorio  1  an  Inne,  an  hostery.’ 
See  Deversary.]  A  place  to  which  one  turns  in 
by  the  way;  a  temporary  lodging-place  or  shelter. 

c  1410  Love  Bonavcnt.  Mirr.  vi.  (Gibbs  MS.),  A  comun 
place . .  pat  was  heled  aboune  men  for  to  stonde  pere  for  pe 
reyne  &  was  icleped  a  dyuersorie.  1615  Chapman  Odyss. 
xiv.  536  Since  the  man.  .In  my  stall,  as  his  diversory,  stay’d. 
1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Diversory,  a  divert¬ 
ing  place,  or  a  place  to  turn  of  one  side  out  of  the  way, 

Dive*rsory,  a.  rare  —  0,  [f.  L.  divers -  ppl. 

stem  of  divertere  to  Divert  +  -ory.]  Serving 
to  divert,  divertive. 

1864  in  Webster.  {Cent.  Diet .  cites  North.) 

Divert  (div5ut,  dai-),  v.  Also  6  dyvert(e. 
[a.  OF.  divertir  (i4-i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It. 
diver  tire,  Sp.  divertir,  ad.  L.  divertere  to  turn  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  turn  out  of  the  way,  with  which 
is  also  blended  L.  devertei'e  to  turn  away  or  aside.] 

1.  trans.  To  turn  aside  (a  thing,  as  a  stream,  etc.) 
from  its  (proper)  direction  or  course ;  to  deflect 
(the  course  of  something)  ;  to  turn  from  one  des¬ 
tination  or  object  to  another. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  (an.  9)  28  b,  They  heryng  of 
his  armie,  were  diuerted  to  the  partes  of  Britayn.  1649 
Milton  Eikon.  xxii,  [Since]  it  was  proclaim’d  that  no  man 
should  conceal  him,  he  diverted  his  course.  1699  Wallis  in 
PePys'  Diary  VI.  209  The  old  Channel  . .  for  diverting  the 
Thames  whilst  London  Bridge  was  building.  1709  Addison 
Tatler  No.  161  T  8  My  Eyes  were  soon  diverted  from  this 
Prospect.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  28  We  read  of 
irons,  which  being  fixed  in  earth,  diverted  the  stream  of 
lightning.  1843  Arnold  Hist.  Rome  III.  170  Some  of  the 
reinforcements. .were  afterwards  diverted  to  other  services. 
1873  Act  36-7  Viet.  c.  83  Preamb.,  To  make  good  to  the  said 
Fund  the  sum  so  improperly  diverted  from  it. 

t  b.  In  medical  use :  cf.  Diversion  i  b.  Obs. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  B  j,  Whan  the  humours 
that  gathereth  in  the  vlcerate  partyes  is  nat  very  fer  of . .  it 
behoueth  to  dyuert  &  dryue  away  that  is  in  restreynyng. 
1541  — Guydoii s Quest.Chimrg .,Applyed .  .vnder  the  brestes 
for  to  staunche  and  dyuerte  the  floures  of  women.  1651 
Wittie  tr.  Primrose' s  Pop.  Err.  iv.  §  472.  401  That.. the 
Physicians  use.  .revulsions,  and  diverting  remedies. 

+  C.  reft.  To  turn  aside;  to  betake  oneself  (to 
something  different^.  Obs. 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  134  They  diverted 
themselves,  and  fled  from  their  most  loving  and  dearest 
friends.  1605  Try  all  Chev.  1.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  282 
Which  way  soever  I  divert  my  selfe  Thou  seemst  to  follow 
with  a  loving  eye.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  iv.  (1701) 
143/1  He  [Bion]  diverting  himself  to  Philosophy. 

2.  intr.  (for  refit)  To  turn  aside  out  of  one's 
course ;  to  deviate,  digress  (lit.  and  figt).  (The 
earliest  sense  exemplified  ;  now  arch.) 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  vi,  If  that  I  shulde.  .Fro  this  my 
purpose  by  any  way  diuerte.  —  Thebes  11.  (R-),  [He]  List  not 
once  aside  to  diuert  But  kept  his  way.  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Rich.  Ill,  (an.  3)  46  That  when  they  approched  the  marches 
..they  should dyverte  and  take  the  next  weye  into  Fraunce. 
1641  Evelyn  Diaiy  1  Sept.,  As  I  returned,  I  diverted  to 
see  one  of  the  Prince’s  palaces.  1703  Maundrell  Journ. 
Jerus.  33  We  diverted  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  see  it.  1774 
Bp.  Hai.lifax  Anal.  R0771.  Law  (1795)  Pref.  23  Studies., 
from  which..  I  should  never  have  diverted.  1804  Nelson 
10  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1845)  I.  413  Captain  Richardson 
cannot  divert  from  the  immediate  prosecution  of  my  orders. 
1895  W.  Munk  Life  Sir  H.  Halford  10  He.. was  bred  to 
physic,  but  he  diverted  to  the  diplomatic  line. 

+  b.  To  withdraw  oneself,  separate  from  ;  to 
part.  (Also  refl.)  Obs.  rare, 
c  155s  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  293  The 
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King  might  divert  and  divorce  himself  from  Queen 
Katherine.  1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  A  iph.  (1613^  Divert , 
turne  from  to  another.  1705-14  Forbes  in  M.  P.  Brown 
Suppl.  Decis.  (1824)  V.  60  (Jam.)  In  case  they  should  divert, 
and  live  separately. 

3.  trans.  ( transf  and  fig .)  To  turn  aside  the 
course  or  tendency,  or  interrupt  the  progress,  of 
(an  action,  design,  feeling,  etc.) ;  to  avert,  ward 
off,  turn  in  another  direction. 

1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  VI  (an.  38)  17  j  [They]  studied  to 
divert  and  turne  from  them,  all  mischief  or  infortunitie. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  Prol.  15  The  French.  .Seeke  to 
diuert  the  English  purposes.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xi.  no 
Which  Omen  . .  God  hath  not  diverted.  1732  Pope  Ep. 
Bathurst  51  Could  France . .  divert  our  brave  designs  ?  1862 
Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  II.  ii.  70  Persevering  labour, 
not  diverted  from  one  object  to  another.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  vi.  §  4.  303  The  indignation  of  the  New  Learning 
was  diverted  to  more  practical  ends. 

+  4.  (?)  To  turn  awry,  or  away  from  the  straight. 
Obs.  rare . 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  1.  iii.  99  Frights,  changes,  horrors, 
Diuert,  and  cracke,  rend  and  deracinate  The  vnity,  and 
married  calme  of  States  Quite  from  their  fixure. 

5.  To  draw  off  (a  person)  from  a  particular 
course,  design,  etc. ;  to  cause  (the  mind,  attention, 
etc.)  to  turn  from  one  channel  to  another;  to  distract. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonu.  cxv,  Time  whose  milliond  accidents. , 
Diuert  strong  mindes  to  the  course  of  altering  thinges. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  814  Other  care.  .May  have  diverted 
from  continual  watch  Our  great  Forbidder.  1704  Hearne 
Duct.  Hist.  (1714'  I.  397  Presently  after  which  Augustus 
was  diverted  by  a  Revolt  of  the  Armenians.  1782  Cowper 
Let.  11  Nov.,  Less  profitable  amusements  divert  their 
attention.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xi,  She  had  an  im¬ 
portant  avocation,  .to  fill  her  time,  divert  her  thoughts,  and 
divide  her  interest.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library 
(1892)  I.  i.  5  People  are  diverted  from  the  weak  part  of  the 
story  by  this  ingenious  confirmation. 

b.  Mil. ;  see  Diversion  3. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  309  To  divert  the 
Spanish  forces.  1665  Manley  Grotius'  Low  C.  IVarres 
596  It  was  necessary  first  to  divert  the  Enemy  to  some 
other  part. 

6.  To  draw  away  from  fatiguing  or  serious  occu¬ 
pations  ;  pleasurably  to  excite  the  mind  or  attract 
the  attention  ;  to  entertain,  amuse. 

1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius '  Voy.  A?nbass.  278  Paste  and 
Sugar.. which  were  brought  to  the  Table,  rather  to  divert 
the  Eye,  than  to  sharpen  the  Appetite.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  106  pi,  I  had  neither  Friends  or  Books  to 
divert  me.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  <y  It.  Jr/tls.  I.  259  The 
people  . .  seemed  much  diverted  at  our  predicament. 

b.  rejl.  To  entertain,  amuse,  recreate  oneself ; 
to  give  oneself  to  diversion.  Now  rare . 

1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vinci.  12  When  they  are  alone,  and 
seek  company  to  divert  themselves,  so  to  elude  the  length 
of  time.  C1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson 
22  He.. often  diverted  himself  with  a  viol.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xi.  182,  I  used  frequently  to  Visit  my  boat 
.  .sometimes  I  went  out  in  her  to  divert  myself.  1800  Med. 
Jrnl.  IV.  285  [He]  was  diverting  himself  with  some  of  his 
companions  at  the  rural  diversion  of  hop,  spring,  and  leap. 

f  c.  intr,  (for  rejl.')  =  prec.  Obs.  rare.  ' 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  111.  177  He  apply’d  himself 
to  divert  amongst  other  young  men,  rather  than  to  converse 
amongst  books. 

+  7.  trans.  To  cause  (time)  to  pass  pleasantly; 
to  while  away.  Obs. 

1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  Quevedo's  Coni.  Whs.  (1709)  214  They 
diverted  theAfternoon  playing  at  All-Fours.  1726  Shelvocke 
Voy.  round  World  (1757)  395,  I  urged  that.. going  to 
California  would  divert  our  time.  _  1773  Mrs.  Chapone 
Irnprov.  Mind  (1774)  I,  How  trifling  is  the  talent  of  divert¬ 
ing  an  idle  hour. 

Hence  Dive'rted ///.  a. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  iii.  37,  I  rather  will  subiect  me 
to  the  malice  Of  adiuerted  blood  and  bloudie  brother.  1608 
Chapman  Byron’s  Trag.  iv.  Wlcs.  1873  II.  278  Their  diverted 
ears,  Their  backs  turned  to  us.  1812  L.  Hunt  in  Examiner 
7  Dec.  771/1  How  is  he  to  hold  the  balance  with  diverted 
eyes,  and  a  hand  that  is  trembling  with  passion  ? 

Dive’rter.  [f.  prec.  +  -er  L]  One  who  or 
that  which  diverts  :  see  the  verb. 

1621-51  Burton  Aunt.  Mel.  11.  ii.  iv.  282  ’Tis  the  best 
Nepenthe,  surest  cordiall,  sweetest  alterative,  present’st 
diverter.  1661  Walton  Angler  (ed.  3)  42  Angling  was.. 
A  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  [ed.  1 
divertion]  of  sadness.  1727  Philip  Quarll  204  Seeing  his 
beloved  Diverters  carrying  away  by  those  Birds  of  Prey, 
he  runs  in  for  his  Bow.  Mod.  A  diverter  of  young  people. 

Dive'rtible,  a-  rare.  [f.  L.  diverl-ere  to 
Diveut  +  -ible.]  Able  or  liable  to  be  diverted. 
Hence  Divertibility,  capability  of  being  di¬ 
verted. 

1881  Fair  Trade  Cry  11  The  divertibility  of  trade  is  proved 
by  its  diversion. 

+  Dive’rticle.  Obs.  Also  7  -icule.  [ad.  L. 

. diver ticnl-um ;  see  below.  In  F .  diver ticnle.\ 

1.  A  byway  or  bypath  ;  a  turning  out  of  the  main 
way  or  straight  course.  Also  fig. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peratnb.  Kent  (1826)  234  Neither  of 
them  standeth  in  the  full  sweepe..of  those  Rivers,  but  in 
a  diverticle,  or  by  way.  1634  T.  Johnson  Parey s  Chirurg. 
11.  (1678)  37  The  first  entrance.. is  not  streight,  but  full 
of  many  diverticles  and  crooked  paths.  1677  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  iv.  55  Who  made  the  heart,  and  knows  al  the  diver- 
ticules  or  turnings  and  windings  of  it.  1782  T.  Warton 
Hist.  Kidditigton  52  (T.),  I  suspect  there  was  a  diverticle 
of  the  Akeman  shooting  from  Whichwood  towards  Idbury. 

2.  =  Diverticulum  2. 

1847  Craig,  Diverticle  . .  in  Anatomy,  any  hollow  append¬ 


age  which  belongs  to  and  communicates  with  the  cavity  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac. 

Diverti*cular,  a .  [f.  L.  divcrticul-um :  see 
below  and  -ar  h]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  diverticulum. 

1849-52  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  847/1  A  left  gall-bladder., 
is  [a]  diverticular  production  of  the  gall-duct.  1878  Bell 
Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Anat.  49  A  diverticular  outgrowth. 

Diverticulate,  a.  [f.  next  +  -ate  -.]  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  diverticulum.  Also,  in  same  sense, 

Diverticulated  a. 

1870  Rolleston  Anini.  Life  130  The  diverticulate  portion 
of  the  digestive  tract. 

II  Diverticulum  (daivaiti’kizzlmn).  PI.  -a. 
[L.  di-  deverticulum  a  byway,  bypath,  deviation, 
wayside  shelter  or  lodging ;  f.  devertere  to  turn 
down  or  aside,  f.  De-  I.  i  +  vertere  to  turn.] 

f  1.  A  byway  ;  a  way  out,  means  of  exit.  Obs. 

1647  W.  Strong  Trust  $  Acc.  Steward  19  Some.. love 
diverticulaes  and  turne  aside  unto  crooked  waies.  1695 
Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iii.  §  13  (1723)  159  Were 
it  not  for  these  Diverticula,  whereby  it  [fire]  thus  gains 
an  Exit,  ’twould.  .make  greater  Havock  than  now  it  doth. 

2.  A  smaller  side-branch  of  any  cavity  or  passage ; 
in  Anat.  applied  usually  to  a  blind  tubular  process ; 
in  Pathol,  to  a  malformation  having  this  character. 

1819  Pantologia ,  Diverticulum,  a  mal-formation  or  dis¬ 
eased  appearance  of  intestine,  in  which  a  portion  of  in¬ 
testine  goes  out  of  the  regular  course  of  the  tube.  1822 
in  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  I.  i. 
27  The  caecum  is  a  branch  or  diverticulum  of  the  intestine, 
ending  in  a  cul-de-sac.  1880  Mivart  in  Contemp.  Rez'. 
285  The  South  Pacific,  of  which  all  other  oceans  and  seas 
may  be  regarded  as  diverticula  or  reaches. 

II  Divertimento  (dz'vertz'me-nto).  PI.  -ti(-tz), 
-tos.  [It.  =  diversion,  pastime,  pleasure.]  +  a. 
Diversion,  amusement.  Obs.  b.  Mus.  —  Diver¬ 
tissement  2. 

1759  Goldsm.  Polite  Lea'rn.  iii.  (Globe)  425/2  Where., 
abbes  turned  shepherds,  and  shepherdesses  without  sheep 
indulge  their  innocent  divertiinenti  !  1823  Spirit  Pub. 
Jr  tils.  (1824)  198  Haydn  composed..  20  divertimentos  for 
various  instruments.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus Diverti¬ 
mento,  a  term  employed  for  various  pieces  of  music.  1887 
Athenaeum  9  Apr.  489/3  (Stanf.)  We  find  five  large  serenades 
and  divertimenti  for  wind  instruments. 

Dive’rting,  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  L]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Divert  ;  diversion.  Also  atlrib. 

1611  Florio,  Diuertita,  a  diuerting,  a  remouing.  a  1612 
Donne  Biaflararoi  (1644}  213  All  darke  and  dangerous  Se¬ 
cessions  and  divertings  into  points  of  our  Freewill,  and  of 
Gods  Destiny.  1617  Hieron  Whs.  II.  237  To  obtaine  of 
God  the  diuerting  or  turning  by  of  some  great  iudgements. 
1681  [see  Diversory  ii.].  1895  Daily  Chron.  19  Jan.  5/5 
The  diverting  of  the  water  to  the  old  workings. 

Dive’rting,  ppl-  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
diverts  or  turns  aside;  distracting;  amusing. 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  224  To  thrust  in  mens  names  and 
words.. was  unseasonable  and  diverting.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
C.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  16S  Their  Comedies  . .  are  very 
diverting.  1782  Cowper  (title)  The  Diverting  History  of 
John  Gilpin.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  144.  1878 

H.  H.  Gibbs  Ombre  1  Ombre  . .  the  most  diverting  . .  of 
games. 

"Hence  Dive'rtingly  adv. ;  Diverting-ness. 

1697  Collier  Immor.Stagev\.(xrp)  168  The  Divertingness 
of  it.  1701  Strype  Life  Aylmer  xiv.  (R.),  He.  .then  added, 
divertingly,  that  this  argument  therefore  arose  of  wrong 
understanding  the  word.  1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XV.  339  Her 
sensibility  appears  to  be  strangely — we  had  almost  said 
divertingly— -acute. 

t  Divertise,  V.  Obs.  Also  7  -ize.  [f.  F.  di- 
vertiss-  lengthened  stem  of  divert  ir  to  Divert  :  cf. 
advertise,  and  see  -ise.  Stressed  by  Bailey  dive'r- 
tise ;  Johnson  has  diverti'se.] 

1.  trans.  =  Divert  i  b. 

1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  338  Let  it  [the  ulcer]  bleed 
well,  to  divertize  the  fluxion. 

2.  To  distract  the  attention  of :  to  draw  off ;  — 
Divert  5. 

1648  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  17  If  the  army  were  but 

conveniently  divertised,  both  this  city  and  the  adjacents  to 
it  would  be  so  associate  as  [etc.].  1652  J.  Wright  tr. 

Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  161  Every  one’s  attentions  were 
divertised  according  to  their  different  inclinations. 

3.  To  entertain,  amuse;  =  Divert  6.  Chiefly 
rejl. :  To  enjoy  oneself,  make  merry. 

1651  tr.  De-las-Coveras*  Don  Fenise  32  The  ordinary 
entertaines  wherewith  I  divertised  my  selfe.  1671  tr. 
Frejas'  Voy.  Mauritania  63  The  King  ..  bad  him  take 
care  to  divertise  me.  1673  Wycherley  Gotti.  Dane. 
Master  1.  ii,  I  think  we  had  better,  .divertise  the  gentle¬ 
man  at  cards  till  it  be  ready.  1696  Aubrey  Misc.  (1721) 
62  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange  was  wont  to  divertise  himself 
with  Cocking  in  his  Father’s  Park.  • 

Hence  Divertising ppl.  a., entertaining,  amusing. 

1655  Theop/tania  84  His  humour  [was]  so  divertising. 
1667  Pepys  Diary  28  May,  To  hear  the  nightingale  and 
other  birds,  and  here  fiddles,  and  there  a  harp,  and  here 
a  Jew’s  trump,  and  here  laughing,  and  there  fine  people 
walking,  is  mighty  divertising.  1694  Crowne  Married 
Beau  1.  5  The  compliment  is  not  divertising. 

Divertisement  (diva'itizment).  arch.  [ad. 
F.  divertissement  (15th  c.)  action  of  diverting, 
diversion,  f.  divertiss- :  see  prec.  and  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  diverting  or  fact  of  being  di¬ 
verted ;  recreation,  entertainment,  =  Diversion  4. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  4  Soc.  Ep.  Ded.,  Some  for  divertise¬ 
ment,  and  some  for  businesse.  1719  London  &  Wise 


Comp/.  Card.  287  Nature  now  affect[s]  no  better  divertise¬ 
ment  than  to  be  amazing  us  with  Miracles  of  fertility.  1854 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  i.  21  He  left  the  bat  and 
tlie  ball,  .and  in  this  strange  divertisement  found  exhilarat¬ 
ing  joy.  1894  J,  Winsor  Cartier  to  Frontenac  200  Half 
trader,  half  explorer,  wholly  bent  on  divertisement. 

2.  with  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  ;  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  amusement ;  =  Diversion  4  b. 

1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  xix.  (Arb.)  80  In  this  variety  of 
studies  and  divertisments.  1707  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4314/3 
There  will  be  ..  Foot-Matches,  and  other  Divertisements. 
1801  Strutt  Sports  -y  Past.  iii.  iv.  187  The  juggler’s  exhi¬ 
bition  .  .consists  of  four  divertisements.  1865  Si.  Pattison 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  352  The  divertisements  of  his  leisure. 

b.  =  Divertissement  2. 

1667  Pepys  Diary  7  Jan.,  A  most  excellent  play  in  all 
respects,  but  especially  in  divertisement,  though  it  be  a  deep 
tragedy.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  II.  180.  1822  T.  Moore  Mem. 

(1853)  III.  314  Too  late  for  the  divertisement  in  the 
opera. 

II  Dive’rtissant,  a.  Obs.  Also  8  divertisant. 
[F.  diverlissant,  pr.  pple.  of  divertir  to  Divert.] 
Diverting,  entertaining,  pleasing. 

1645  Evelyn  Diary  31  Jan.,  One  of  the  most  diverlissant 
and  considerable  vistas  in  the  world.  1664  —  Sylva  (1679) 
27  These  sweet,  and  divertissant  Plantations.  1730-6 
Bailey  (folio),  DivePtisant ,  diverting. 

II  Divertissement  (dzvgrti-smah).  [F.  =  di¬ 
version,  also  ‘  a  ballet-interlude,  piece  of  music  for 
several  instruments’  (Littre) .] 

1.  An  entertainment ;  =  Divertisement  2. 

1804  Ediit.  Rev.  V.  86  The  whole  party.. were  called 
upon  to  repeat  the  divertissement  in  a  more  public . . 
manner.  1816  Byron  in  Moore  Life  (1832)  III.  328  (Stanf.) 
All  kinds  of  concerts  and  divertissements  on  every  canal  of 
this  aquatic  city.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Sept.  3/1  Novels, 
tales,  and  adventures  of  every  kind.  It  is  by  these  diver¬ 
tissements  that  the  taste  for  reading  is  first  developed. 

2.  A  kind  of  ballet ;  a  short  ballet  or  other  enter¬ 
tainment  given  between  acts  or  longer  pieces  (  =  F. 
enlracte) ;  formerly  also  a  piece  of  music  contain¬ 
ing  several  movements. 

c  1728  Earl  of  Ailesbury  Mem.  (1890)  710  She  hath 
nothing  in  her  head  but  plays,  operas,  and  all  divertisse¬ 
ments.  1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  257  Messrs.  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  Grey,  are  preparing  a  new  Serious  Diver¬ 
tissement,  or  Pas  de  Trois,  with  new  scenes,  dresses,  and 
decorations,  called,  ‘  Le  Directoirc  Executif .  1840  Moore 
Lalla  R.  Pref.  (1850)  14,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
splendid  Divertissement  founded  upon  it.  1880  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.,  Divertissement ,  a  kind  of  short  ballet..  Also  a 
pot-pourri  or  piece  on  given  motifs .  .The  term  is  no  longer 
used.  1888  Times  26  June  12/2  Advt.,  The  new  grand 
spectacular  ballet  divertissement. 

Divertive  (div5*itiv,  ctai-),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
Divert  +  -ive;  cf.  It.  divertivo  (Florio).]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  divert ;  having  the  property  of  diverting  or 
producing  diversion;  distractive;  amusing,  enter¬ 
taining. 

1598  Florio,  Diuertiua,  diuertiue  or  remouing.  Guerra 
diuertiua,  diuertiue  war.  1661  Feltham  Resolves  (ed.  8) 
11.  xxi,  By  reason  of.  .the  divertive  crowd  of  other  occasions, 
Rich  men  haue  not  leisure.  1670  E.  R.  Animadv.  Gian - 
vills  Ne  Plus  Ultr-a  7  Something  so  charming  and  divertive 
in  this  discourse.  1707  J.  Johnson  Clergym.  VadeM.  App. 
xii,  Several  Inscriptions  that  are  Real,  but  Jocular  and 
Divertive.  1831  Fraser s  Mag.  III.  28  Greatly  divertive 
to  the  inward  man. 

t  Dive  rtment.  Obs.  [-ment.]  Diversion. 

1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  83.  The  prose- 
quution  . .  thereof  was  neyther  by  him  or  his  successors 
(hauing  other  diuertments)  euer  throughly  accomplished. 
1635  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  116  The  manifold 
divertments  incident  to  your  Sexe. 

II  Dives  (ctarvz’z).  [L.  dives  rich,  a  rich  man.] 

1.  The  Latin  word  for  *  rich  (man)  occurring 
in  the  Vulgate,  Luke  xvi ;  whence  commonly  taken 
as  the  proper  name  of  the  rich  man  in  that  parable  ; 
and  used  generically  for  ‘  rich  man  ’.  Hence 
Di’vesdom,  the  condition  of  being  a  ‘  Dives  ’. 

<11386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  169  Lazar  and  diues  lyueden 
diuersly.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  279  Diues  for  hus 
delicat  lyf  to  (>e  deuel  wente.  1493  H.  Parker  (title)  Diues 
and  Pauper.  1588  Lupton  (title)  A  Dreame  of  the  Deuill 
and  Diues.  1614  T.  Adams  Devil's  Banquet  281  Euery 
one  had  rather  be  a  Diues,  then  a  Diuus :  a  rich  sinner,  then 
a  poore  Saint.  1640  Bastwick  Lord  Bps.  vi.  F  b,  Doe  not 
our  Diveses,  our  rich  Lord  Prelates ..  goe  in  their  Purple, 
Satten,  Velvet?  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  lvii,  There 
must  be  rich  and  poor,  Dives  says,  smacking  his  claret. 
i89I  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Oct.  7/2  Pleading  and  entreating  with 
the  Christian  Diveses,  of  which  the  land  is  so  full,  for  the 
tiny  Lazarus  lying  hard  by  their  gate. 

1882  Besant  All  Sorts  xxviii,  Pauperdom,  Divesdom, 
taxes,  and  all  kinds  of  things. 

2.  Laiv.  Dives  costs  :  costs  on  the  higher  scale. 

Under  an  old  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  plaintiff 

who  sued  in  forma  pauperis  (and  who  therefore  if  he  failed 
in  his  action  could  not  be  condemned  to  pay  the  defendant's 
costs)  was  sometimes,  in  case  the  action  was  successful, 
allowed  to  recover  from  the  defendant  only  ‘pauper  costs  ’, 
which  were  costs  taxed  on  a  low  scale  ;  while  in  other  cases 
he  was  allowed  to  recover  what  by  way  of  contrast  were 
called  ‘  dives  costs  taxed  on  the  ordinary  scale. 

1849  Consol.  Orders  in  Chancery  xl.  5  Such  costs  shall 
be  taxed  as  dives  costs  unless  the  Court  shall  otherwise 
direct.  1885  Sir  C.  S.  C.  Bowen  in  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench 
Div.  870  In  1701  Lord  Somers  allowed  a  pauper  ‘dives 
costs',  that  is,  costs  like  other  suitors.  Ibid.  871. 

Divest  (divest,  dai-),  v.  [A  refashioning, 
after  L.  analogies,  of  earlier  Devest  from  French. 
OF.  desvestir,  through  its  later  form  devestir,  gave 
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devest  immediately,  while  its  mediaeval  latinization 
disvestlre,  rectified  to  divestire  (after  ancient  L. 
divellere ,  divert  ere,  etc.)  has  given  divest ,  and  this, 
through  the  general  preference  for  the  Latin  over 
the  French  forms  of  the  prefixes  has  supplanted 
devest ,  except  in  legal  use,  where  both  are  found.] 

1.  trans.  To  unclothe,  undress,  disrobe ;  to  strip 
clothing,  or  of  any  covering,  ornament,  etc. 

[1583-1809 :  see  Devest  i,  2.]  1795-1814  Wordsw. 

Excursion  vr.  161  A  leafy  grove  Discoloured,  then  divested. 
1847  Dickens  Haunted  M.  ii,  Divesting  herself  of  her  out- 
of-door  attire.  1859  Fang  Wand.  India  327  Having 
divested  himself  of  the  dust  with  which  he  was  covered. 
1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf Skirl.  I.  32  Some  of  the  Gothic  win¬ 
dows  had  been  divested  of  their  tracery. 

2.  fig.  To  strip  (a  person  or  thing)  0/*  possessions, 
rights,  or  attributes;  to  denude,  dispossess,  deprive; 
less  usually  in  good  sense,  to  free,  rid. 

D 563-1 686  :  see  Devest  3.]  1648  Hunting  of  Fox  36  A 

prevailing  Faction,  .hath  divested  him  of  all  his  Rights. 
1769  E.  Bancroft  Nat.  Hist .  Guiana  136  [Monkeys]  are 
frequently  tamed  . .  but  they  can  never  be  divested  of  a 
mischievous  disposition.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv. 
v.  204  Divesting  him  of  the  government.  1882  Farrar  Early 
Chr.  II.  105  He  divests  them  of  their  antithetical  character. 

b.  refi.  To  divest  oneself  of :  to  strip  or  dispos¬ 
sess  oneself  of ;  to  put  off,  throw  off,  lay  aside, 
abandon,  rid  oneself  of. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  50  Now  we  will  diuest  vs  both  of 
Rule,  Interest  of  Territory,  Cares  of  State.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  v.  70  He  agreed  to  divest  himself  of  this 
undoubted  flower  of  his  crown.  1823  Keble  Serm.  iii. 
(1848)  66  Divesting  ourselves,  for  a  moment,  of  all  impres¬ 
sions  received  from  other  kinds  of  evidence.  1856  Dove 
Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  300  We  have  a  moral  nature  from 
which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves. 

3.  To  put  off  (clothes,  or  anything  worn  or  repre¬ 
sented  as  worn)  ;  to  lay  aside,  abandon.  Now  rai'e . 

[1566-1765 :  see  Devest  4.]  1639  G.  Daniel  Vervic.  708, 
I  endeavour  To  put  of  Man,  and  ffrailtie  to  divest.  1673 
Lady's  Call.  11.  §  4  p  10.  Knowing  how  hardly  we  can 
divest  our  voluptuousness  and  ambition.  1835  Browning 
Paracelsus  1.  23,  I  will  divest  all  fear. 

4.  Law .  To  take  away  (property,  etc.,  vested  in 
any  one)  ;  to  alienate,  convey  away  ;  =  Devest  5. 

[1574-1848 :  see  Devest  5.]  1789  Durnford  <$*  East's 

Law  Rep.  III.  467  The  assignees  putting  his  mark  on  them 
could  not  divest  the  consignor's  right.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  xxxv.  xiii.  §  5  No  estate  or  interest  can  be  barred  by 
a  fine,  unless  it  is  divested  out  of  the  real  owner,  either 
before  the  fine  is  levied,  or  by  the  operation  of  the  fine 
itself.  1845  Stephen  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  145  The 
property  of  a  bankrupt  is.  .made  liable  to  be  divested  from 
him  and  distributed, 

^  catachr.  To  vest,  invest. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  343  When  Apollo 
divests  himselfe  in  his  most  ardent  splendour,  a  1662 
Heylin  Hist.  Presbyt.  (1670)  333  That  authority  which  was 
divested  by  God  in  His  Majesty’s  person. 

Hence  Diverting  vbl.  sb.,  Diverted  ppl.  a. 
(The  latter  is  found  loosely  used  for;  Devoid  of.) 

1712  Prideaux  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  80  This  would 
be  a  Divesting  of  themselves.  1742  Mem.  Lady  H.  Butler 
II.  184,  I .  .was  entirely  divested  of  the  vanity  of  wishing  to 
shine  in  borrowed  ornaments.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland 
Scidbbleomania  308  note ,  By  no  means  divested  of  a  literary 
talent  at  retort. 

f  Dive-st,  pa,  pple .  Short  for  Divested,  rare. 

a  1679  Ld.  Orrery  Herod  Gt.  iv,  As  those  who  bore  them 
.  .Seem’d,  by  their  Looks,  of  more  than  Life  divest. 

Dive*stible,  a.  rare.  [f.  Divest  v.  :  see  -ble.] 
Capable  of  being  divested. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  i.  (1700)  2  Liberty  being  too 
high  a  Blessing  to  be  divestible  of  that  nature  by  circum¬ 
stances. 

Dive*stitive,  Cl.  [f.  as  next :  see  -ive.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  property  or  function  of  divesting. 

1802-12  Bentham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  43 
Ablative,  or  say  divestitive  facts.  1832  Austin  Jurispr. 
(1879)  II.  Iv.  914.  1875  Poste  Gains  1.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  3 

Title.. is  a  fact  Investitive  or  Divestitive  of  Rights  and 
Obligations. 

Divestiture  (dive’stitiiu,  dai-).  Also  7  de-. 
[f.  mod.L.  dlvestit-  ppl.  stem  of  divestire  to  Di¬ 
vest  :  cf.  investiture,  and  see  -ure.  Cf.  F.  dives¬ 
titure. ]  The  act  of  divesting. 

1.  Deprivation  of  a  possession  or  right;  dispos¬ 
session;  alienation:  see  Divest  2,  4. 

1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defence  Aiij  b,  By  the  diuestiture  of 
the  accusers  from  their  places.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  11. 
xv,  He  is  sent  away  without  remedy  with  a  devestiture 
from  his  pretended  orders.  1794  Mrs.  Piozzi  Synon.  I.  146 
Proud  honour  that  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  divestiture. 
1883  Ld.  Craighill  in  La7u  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  312/2  There 
was  only  a  conditional  divestiture  of  the  truster, 

2.  Putting  off  of  clothing  ;  also ^<7. 

1820  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  i.  Christ’s  Hosp.  35  Years  Ago ,  The 
effect  of  this  divestiture.  1875  Lightfoot  Comm.  Col.  ii. 
15  The  aTreAcSvors.  .is  a  divestiture  of  the  powers  of  evil, 
a  liberation  from  the  dominion  of  the  flesh. 

Divestment  (dive  stment,  dai-).  [f.  Divest 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  divesting  or  state  of 
being  divested ;  divestiture. 

[1647  see  Devestment.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  407 
Their  Devestment  of  all  Political  Power.]  1756  Richardson 
Corr.  (1804)  II.  02.  a  1831  A.  Knox  Rem.  (1844)  L  99  The 
Apostle  . .  would  that  we  have  poverty  amidst  our  riches, 
and  divestment  in  the  midst  of  our  possessions.  1854  M.  J. 
Routh  in  IUirgon  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  (1888)  I.  101  To  effect 
the  divestment  of  a  body  thus  bound. 


Divesture  (dive’stiui,  dai-),  sb.  [f.  Divest + 
-ure  ;  cf.  also  Devesture.]  The  act  of  divesting  ; 
putting  or  stripping  off ;  unclothing  ;  divestiture. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph .  Love  iv.  (1660)  27  When  their  dives¬ 
ture  of  Mortality  dispenses  them  from  those.  .Duties.  1865 
Ess.  Soc.  Subj.  150  Hasty  divesture  of  prejudice. 

So  Divesture  v .,  to  strip  of  a  vesture,  unrobe. 
1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  xxiii.  .117  Dethroned,  dis¬ 
crowned,  divestured. 

Divet,  var.  of  Divot. 

Divi,  colloq.  abbreviation  of  Dividend  ;  see 
also  Divvv.  Divice,  obs.  form  of  Device. 
t  Divrciate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Di-1  or  ?  De-  + 
L.  vitiare  ( viciare )  to  spoil,  injure,  mar,  f.  vilinm 
blemish.]  trans.  To  corrupt,  defile. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  evil,  vii,  The  women  euer  they 
diuiciate  In  euery  place. 

Dividable  (divordab’l),  a.  [f.  Divide  v.  + 
-able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  divided  ;  divisible. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  vi.  72  God.  .is  one  in  himselfe, 
and  in  no  part  diuidable.  1628  Coke  On  Liit.  1.  386  b, 
Lands  in  the  County  of  Kent,  that  are  called  Gauelkinde, 
which  lands  are  diuidable  betweene  the  brothers,  a  1774 
Z.  Pearce  Serm.  (1779)  I.  ii.  (R.),  To  make  them  hard 
and  not  easily  dividable.  1890  Illustr.  Loud.  News  20 
Sept.  363/3  All  that  comrades  had.  .was  equally  dividable. 
t  2.  Having  the  function  of  dividing.  Obs, 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  $  Cr.  1.  iii.  105  Peacefull  Commerce 
from  dividable  shores. 

Hence  Dividableness,  divisibility. 

1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  Ab.  Physic  36  Denying  the 
dividableness  of  Mercury. 

Dividant,  var.  of  Divident,  Obs. 

Divide  (divord),  v.  Also  4-6  di-,  dy-,  devyde, 
dyvide,  4-7  devide,  5  Sc.  dewyd(e,  dewid. 
[ME.  de-,  divi  den,  ad.  L.  dividere  to  force  asunder, 
cleave,  apportion,  distribute,  separate,  remove) ; 
cf.  It.  dividere ,  Sp.,  Pg.  dividir ;  F.  has  diviser 
(OF.  deviser) :  see  Devise.] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  separate  (a  thing)  into  parts,  or  (a  number 
or  collective  body)  into  smaller  groups ;  to  split 
up,  cleave ;  to  break  or  cut  asunder. 

£  1374  Chaucer  Booth,  iii.  pr.  ix.  65  (Camb.  MS.)  Thylke 
thing  pat  symply  is  o  thing,  with-owten  any  deuysyon,  the 
errour  and  folye  of  mankynde  departeth  and  deuydeth  it. 
1382  Wyclif  1  Kings  iii.  25  Deuydith,  he  seith,  the  quyk 
child  in  two  parties,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  1046  Hys 
power  sone  he  gart  devvyd  in  twa.  1579  Fulke  Heshins' 
Pari.  158  We  breake  and  deuide  this  holy  breade.  1611 
Bible  Dan.  v.  28  Thy  kingdome  is  diuided,  and  giuen  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  1712-14  Pope  Rape  Lock  in.  148 
The  Peer  now  spreads  the  glitt’ring  Forfex  wide,  T’inclose 
the  Lock;  now  joins  it,  to  divide.  1776  Jrnl.  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  17  July,  If  a  question  in  a  debate  contains  more 
parts  than  one,  any  member  may  have  the  same  divided 
into  as  many  questions  as  parts.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  552  Argyle  divided  his  mountaineers  into  three 
regiments. 

b.  To  divide  the  hoof:  to  have  divided  or  cloven 
hoofs,  (A  Llebraism  of  Scripture.) 

1382  Wyclif  Lev .  xi.  7  A  sowe  that  al  be  it  that  sche 
dyuidith  [1388  departith]  the  clee,  she  chewith  not  kude. 
1611  Bible  ibid.,  The  swine,  though  he  diuide  the  hoofe 
and  be  clouen  footed,  yet  hee  cheweth  not  the  cud.  1674 
N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  iii.  (1677)  3  All  sorts  of  greater 
Fowl,  viz.  those  who  divide  the  Foot. 

C,  To  penetrate  by  motion  through,  pass  through 
or  across,  4  cleave  ’  ;  also  transf.  to  make  (a  path) 
through,  (poet,  and  r/iet.) 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  18  He  . .  with  strong  flight  did 
forcibly  divyde  The  yielding  ayre.  1855  Tennyson  Maud 
1.  i.  16,  I  heard  The  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide 
the  shuddering  night.  1872  Spurgeon  Treas,  Dav.  Ps.  lxvi. 
6  To  divide  a  pathway  through  such  a  sea. 

+  d.  To  determine,  decide.  Obs.  rare. 

1596  DALRYMPLEtr.  Leslie' s  II ist .  Scot.  vm.  (1890)  74  The 
Erie  Douglas. . bidis  outher  3eild  him  selfe,  or  the  morne 
diuyde  it  with  the  sworde. 

2.  To  separate  into  branches  ;  to  cause  to  ramify. 
c  1400  La; franc's  Cirurg.  26  pat  pe  spirit  of  lijf  my3te  be 

brou3t  bi  hem  to  al  pe  bodi  pese  arteries  ben  devyded  many 
weiss.  Ibid.  158  pis  veyne.  .strecchip  to  pe  vttere  partie  of 
pe  schuldre  &  pere  is  dyuydid.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival’s 
Iron  Age  165  This  Fort  stood  upon  a  point,  which  divided 
the  Rheyn  into  his  Arms  or  Branches.  1853  Kane  Grin* 
nell  Exp.  1.  (1856)  478  The  rod  or  staff  is  divided  at  right 
angles  in  two  pieces. 

3.  To  separate  or  mark  out  (a  continuous  whole) 
into  parts  (in  fact,  or  in  thought) ;  to  make  to  con¬ 
sist  of  parts,  or  to  distinguish  the  parts  of.  Said 
of  a  personal  agent,  or  of  a  line  or  boundary  ;  usu- 
ally*with  the  number  of  parts  specified.  Most  freq. 
in  pass. ;  sometimes  referring  chiefly  to  condition, 
and  so  nearly  =  to  consist  of  (so  many)  parts. 

<71380  Wyclif^SV/.  Wks.  II.  407  Crist  devydip  al  man¬ 
kynde  in  pre  partis.  <71400  Lanfranc'sCirurg.  108  Dyuers 
men..dyuyden  be  brayn  panne  diuerslych ;  summen  noum- 
bren  mo  boonys  pan  summe  opir  speken  of.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our  Ladye  3  Thys  boke  ys  deuyded  in  to  thre  partes.  1665 
Hooke  Microgr.  Pref.  F  b,  A  Ruler  divided  into  inches  and 
small  parts.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  688  Thir  songs  Divide 
the  night,  and  lift  our  thqughts  to  Heaven.  1777  J.  Rams- 
den  {title)  Description  of  an  Engine  for  dividing 
Straight  Lines  on  Mathematical  Instruments.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  III.  43  Barry-Pily,  is  when  a  coat  is  divided  by  several 
lines  drawn  obliquely  from  side  to  side.  1838  Penny  Cycl. 
XI.  338/1  Graduation  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to 


the  art  of  dividing  mathematical  and  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments.  1864  Tennyson  En.  Ard.  733  A  little  garden  . .  all 
round  it  ran  a  walk  Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it. 

b.  Billiards .  To  distinguish  (the  ball)  into  dis¬ 
tinct  parts  or  points  to  be  aimed  at. 

1856  Crawley  Billiards  (1859)  44  The  old  and  more 
usual  style  of  play  is  to  divide  the  object  ball,  .striking  your 
own  ball  full  in  the  centre ;  by  the  side  stroke  just  the  re¬ 
verse  plan  is  adopted,  and  you  divide  your  own  ball  and 
strike  the  object  ball  full. 

4.  To  separate  into  classes;  to  distinguish  the 
kinds  of;  to  class,  classify,  fb.  Formerly,  in 
scholastic  use,  To  draw  distinctions  with  regard 
to  ;  also  absol. :  =  Distinguish  4  b,  8. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike{\fj)  15  a,  I  would  diuide  this 
worde  Canis  into  a  Dogge,  a  fishe  of  the  sea;  and  a 
starre  in  the  Elemente,  thus  might  I  saie,  Canis  is  either 
a  Dogge  that  liueth  vpon  the  yearth,  or  a  fishe,  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  50  b,  Comparations  are  deuided  twoo  maner  of  wayes, 
for,  either  thei  bee  equall,  or  not  equall.  #1763  Shenstone 
Ess.  225  Mankind,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  persons 
of  understanding,  and  persons  of  genius.  1845  R.  W. 
Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  iii.  (ed.  2)  37  We  commonly  divide 
the  people  into  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 

5.  To  separate  (a  thing)  from  something  else,  or 
(things)  from  each  other ;  to  cut  off,  sunder,  part. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  426  If  pe  pope  &  alle  his  clerkis 
weren  dyuydid  fro  cristis  chirche.  1382  —  2  Sam.  i.  23 
Saul  and  Jonathas  loueli..in  deeth  thei  ben  not  deuydide. 
1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  eexliii.  (1482)  293  The  kyng  made 
hem  to  goo  out  of  the  feld  at  ones,  and  so  they  were  deuyded 
of  hyr  bataylles.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  42  The 
people,  .had.  .deuided  themselues  from  the  Senate.  1634 
Milton  Comus  279  Could  that  divide  you  from  near- 
ushering  guides  ?  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke  s  Voy.  E.  Ind.  16 
The  sick  were  divided  from  the  rest.  1856  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits ,  I. and  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  18  The  sea  which  divided 
the  poor  Britons  utterly  from  the  world. 

b.  To  separate  mentally,  distinguish  from.  rare. 

1859  Tennyson  Geraint  <5-  Enid  686  Enid.. all  confused 
at  first,  Could  scarce  divide  it  from  her  foolish  dream. 

6.  To  separate  or  mark  off  (a  thing)  from  some¬ 
thing  adjacent,  or  (adjacent  things  or  parts)  from 
one  another ;  to  establish  or  constitute  a  boundary 
between.  (Said  of  a  personal  agent,  or  of  the 
boundary,  etc.)  lit.  and  fig. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  i.  4  God..deuydid  li^t  fro  derknessis. 
Ibid.  6  Be  maad  a  firmament  in  the  myddel  of  watres,  and 
dyuyde  it  watres  fro  watrys.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  86 
Thus  danz  Aristoteles  These  thre  sciences  [theorique, 
rhetorique,  practique]  hath  devided.  .<71510  More  Picus 
Wks.  19/2  The  partes  &  lots  of  enheritances  were  of  old  time 
met  oute  &  deuided  by  cordes  or  ropes.  1632  Lithgow  Trav. 
in.  95  A  partition  wall  . .  dividing  the  little  roome  from  the 
body  of  the  Chappell.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  1.  226  What  thin 
partitions  Sense  from  Thought  divide.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  xlvii.  6  Eternal  form  shall  still  divide  The  eternal 
soul  from  all  beside. 

7.  To  separate  (persons)  in  opinion,  feeling,  or 
interest ;  to  cause  to  disagree,  set  at  variance,  pro¬ 
duce  dissension  in  or  among  ;  to  distract  or  perplex 
(a  person)  by  conflicting  thoughts  or  feelings. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  365  pes  newe  ordris  ben 
dividid  in  per  love.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  7  pe  regnes  ben 
diuided.  In  stede  of  loue  is  hate  guided.  1526-34.  Tindale 
Luke  xii.  52  Ther  shalbe  five  in  one  housse  devided,  thre 
agaynst  two,  and  two  agaynst  thre.  1650  T.  B[ayley] 
Worcester  s  Apoph.  77  The  Marquess,  was  much  divided 
within  himself.  1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  viii.  Wks.  1874  I. 
300  Men  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  our  pleasures 
over- balance  our  pains.  1831  Brewster  Newton  (1855)  II. 
xxi.  255  The  fluxionary  controversy  had  at  this  time  begun 
to  divide  the  mathematical  world. 

8.  To  distribute  among  a  number ;  to  deal  out, 
dispense.  Const.  \to  (obs.),  among,  between. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  P».  xix.  210,  I  will  dele..&  dyuyde 
grace  To  alkynnes  creatures.  <71380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks.  II.  190  Crist ..  wolde  not  juge  ne  devide  heritage 
among  men.  <7 1470  Henry  Wallace  x.  995  The  castellis 
off  Scotland  King  Eduard  haill  has  tane  in  his  awin  hand  : 
Deuidyt  syn,  to  men  that  he  wald  lik.  1526-34  Tindale 
1  Cor.  xii.  11  The  silfesame  sprete,  devydynge  to  every  man 
severall  gyftes,  even  as  he  will.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii. 
xxxvi.  230  God  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  amongst  the 
Israelites.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  iii.  145  The  Minis¬ 
ters,  had  their  Stipends  divided  to  them  out  of  these  Offer¬ 
ings.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1. 319  Of  the  rent,  a  large 
proportion  was  divided  among  the  country  gentlemen. 

b.  To  take  or  have  a  portion  of  (something) 
along  with  another  or  others ;  to  share. 

1526  Tindale  Luke  xii.  13  Master,  bid  my  brother  deuide 
the  enherytaunce  with  me.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  vi. 
18  Tis  Ioane,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  wonne,  For 
which,  I  will  diuide  my  crowne  with  her.  <7x630  Milton 
Passion  i,  Erewhile  of  music  and  ethereal  mirth.  .My  muse 
with  angels  did  divide  to  sing.  1697  Dryden  Alexcuider s 
Feast  168  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  tne  prize,  Or  both  divide 
the  crown.  1842  Tennyson  Walking  to  the  Mail  69  These 
two  parties  still  divide  the  world — Of  those  that  want,  and 
those  that  have. 

absol.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  1.  vi.  87  Make  good  this  ostenta¬ 
tion,  and  you  shall  Diuide  in  all,  with  us. 

*pc.  To  give  forth  in  various  directions.  Obs. 

1594  Spenser  Amoretti  vi,  When  it  once  doth  burne,  it 
doth  diuide  Great  heat,  a  i68j  Waller  Her  Chamber 
Poems  (1893)26  While  she.  .like  Phcebus  so  divides  her  light. 
And  warms  us,  that  she  stoops  not  from  her  height. 

+  d.  To  assign  severally  to  different  places  or 
posts  ;  to  allocate.  Obs. 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  315  To  devide  the  soul- 
diers  and  munition  into  their  severall  places.  X700  S.  L.  tr. 
Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  124  There  Men  are  all  divided,  so 
many  to  each  Boat,  and  so  they  go  to  the  Oyster-Banks. 


DIVIDE. 

1718  Watts -Ps.  i.  (L.  M.)  v,  The  dreadful  judge  with  stern 
command  Divides  him  to  a  different  place. 

e.  To  distribute  (attention,  etc.)  between  different 
objects  ;  to  direct  to  different  things. 

1611  Shaks.  Win/.  T.  iv.  iv,  Me  thinkes  I  see  Leontes  .. 
ore  and  ore  diuides  him,  'Twixt  his  vnkindnesse,  and  his 
Kindnesse.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11.  ii.  291, 1,  who  at  some 
times  spend,  at  others  spare,  Divided  between  carelessness 
and  care  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xxiii,  The  bell's  grim 
voice  divides  thy  care,  ’Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer  ! 
1842  Tennyson  Morte  D'Arth.  60  Both  his  eyes  were 
dazzled,  as  he  stood,  This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift 
mind,  In  act  to  throw.  [Cf.  Virgil  VEn.  iv.  285.]  i860 

Tyndall  Glue.  11.  xi.  290  The  guide’s  attention  had  been 
divided  between  his  work  and  his  safety. 

9.  Math .  a.  To  divide  a  number  or  quantity  by 
another:  to  find  how  many  times  the  latter  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  former ;  to  perform  the  process  of 
Division  on.  (Also  absol.) 

c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  25  pou  schalt  deuide 
. .  pe  noumbre  . .  by  J>e  neper  figures.  1509  Hawes  Past. 
Pleas .  xv.  v,  Who  knewe  arsmetryke  in  every  degre..Bothe 
to  detraye  and  to  devyde  and  adde.  1542  Recorde  Gr. 
Arles  47.  1652  Neius  fr .  Low-Countr.  8  Podex  can  cast, 
can  clear  a  summe,  Adde,  Multiply,  Subtract,  Divide.  1827 
Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  8,  8-7-4,  denotes  that  8  is  to  be 
divided  by  4. 

b.  Of  a  number  or  quantity :  To  be  a  divisor  or 
factor  of  (another  number  or  quantity)  ;  to  be  con¬ 
tained  an  exact  number  of  times  in  ;  to  measure. 

1709-29  V.  Mandey  Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  4  A  Number  is 
said  to  measure  a  Number,  when  one  so  exactly  divides  the 
other,  that  nothing  remains.  Mod.  9  divides  36.  x+y 
divides  .r,l+yu  when  n  is  odd. 

^  c.  To  take  the  difference  of  the  terms  of  a  given 
ratio,  and  make  a  new  ratio  by  comparing  this  dif¬ 
ference  with  either  term  of  the  original  one.  Ohs. 
The  phrase  ‘  by  dividing  ’  is  now  expressed  by  the 
Lat.  dividendo .  See  also  Divided  5. 

1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  402  By  compounding  and 
dividing  them,  you  will  have  the  Ratio  of  SA  +SP  to  SP, 
and  SA — SP  to  SP. 

10.  To  part  (a  legislative  assembly,  etc.*)  into 
two  groups  which  are  counted  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  number  voting  on  each  side  of  a  question.  Also 
absol.  and  intr. 

1554  Jrnl.  Ho.  Coin.  19  Apr.,  I.  34  Upon  the  Question  for 
the  Bill,  the  House  did  divide.  1604  Ibid.  24  Mar.,  I.  152 
The  Voice  seeming  doubtful,  the  House  was  divided. 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  52  The  House  being 
then  divided  upon  the  passing  or  not  passing  it,  it  was  carried 
for  the  affirmative  by  nine  voices  and  no  more,  a  1794  Gibbon 
(Webster  1828),  The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with 
their  equals.  1801  G.  Rose  Diaries  { i860)  I.  335  Opposition 
were  afraid  to  divide  upon  it.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  May 
6/2  The  House,  .divided,  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  motion  was 
carried  by  337  to  38.  Mod.  The  honourable  member  pro¬ 
ceeded  amid  cries  of ‘Divide!’  ‘Divide!’  Mod.  Mr.  B. 
expressed  his  intention  of  dividing  the  House  on  the 
motion. 

f  11.  Mus.  a.  trails.  To  perform  with  ‘divi¬ 
sions*;  b.  intr.  To  perform  or  execute  *  divi¬ 
sions  * ;  to  descant :  see  Division  7.  Obs. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  v.  17  Most  heauenly  melody  About 
the  bed  sweet  musicke  did  diuide.  1609  Ev.  IVomau  in 
Hum.  hi.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  What  heavie  string  doost 
thou  devide  upon  ?  1618  Fletcher  Loyal Subj.  11.  ii,  You 

will  divide  too  shortly ;  Your  voice  comes  finely  forward. 

12.  Of  a  horse  :  (?)  To  distribute  his  legs  and  feet 
as  they  touch  the  ground ;  to  keep  them  clear  of 
each  other  in  walking,  trotting,  etc.  Also  absol. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  I mpr.  (175 7)  II.  23  How  a  Horse 
ought  to  devide  his  Legs.  Ibid.  38  Horses  that  devide  all 
four  well.  Ibid.  93  The  truest  way  to  know  whether  he  be 
a  firm  compact  Nag,  and  divide  well. 

II.  Intrans.  senses.  (See  also  4  b,  9, 10, 1 1  b,  12., 

13.  absol.  To  make  separation  or  distinction 
(behoeeri).  (In  quot.  1377,  To  make  distinctions, 
as  in  logic  :  =  Distinguish  8  ;  cf.  Division  3,  6.) 

1377  Langl,  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  234  Somme  he  tau}te..to 
dyuyne  and  diuide.  1382  Wyclie  Isa.  lix.  2  3oure  wickid- 
nesses  deuydeden  betwe  30U  and  ^oure  God.  1607-12 
Bacon  Ess.,  Wisdom  for  a  Mans  Self  (Arb.)  182  Diuide 
with  reason  betweene  Self-loue,  and  Society  :  and  be  so  true 
to  thy  self  as  thou  be  not  false  to  others.  1661  Cressy 
Refl.  Oathes  Suprem.  4  Alleg.  61  Justice  requires  that  we 
should  divide  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

14.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  become  divided,  undergo 
division  ;  to  become  separated  into  parts,  or 
from  something  else  or  each  other ;  to  part ;  to 
cleave,  break  up,  go  to  pieces  ;  to  branch,  ramify. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  14  Whan  we  come  to 
the  yeres  of  discrecyon,  than  we  deuyde  in  two  partes,  two 
companyes  &  two  wayes.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  lqyj  Bub¬ 
bling  from  her  breast,  it  [the  blood]  doth  divide  In  two  slow 
rivers.  1605  —  Lear  1.  ii.  15  Loue  cooles,  friendship  falls 
off,  brothers  diuide.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  569  To  Right 
and  Left  the  Front  Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retir’d. 
1734  Waterland  Script.  Vind.  ad  fin.  (T.),  Commentators 
and  criticks  have  divided  upon  this  matter.  1855  Tennyson 
Brook  73  Her  hair  In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the 
shell  Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within.  1878 
Huxley  Physiogr.  144  [The  river]  divides  and  subdivides, 
till  at  last  it  is  split  up  into  a  network  of  channels. 

b.  Camb.  Univ.  :  see  Division  i  c.. 

1797  Camb.  Univ.  Calendar  235  February  ..  23.  Lent 
Term  divides.  1895-6  Ibid.  October  1,  Michaelmas  Term 
begins.  Oct.  20,  End  of  first  quarter  of  Mich.  Term.  Nov. 
9,  Michaelmas  Term  divides.  Nov.  29,  End  of  third 
quarter  of  Mich.  Term.  Dec.  19,  Michaelmas  Term 
ends. 
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Divide,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing,  division  :  +  a.  Separation  ; 
b.  Distribution  among  a  number  of  persons. 

1642  Preparative  for  Fast  4  This  divide  and  scatter,  if  it 
be  not  prevented,  will  be  no  small  curse.  1873  Contemp. 
Rev.  XXL  749  In  these  [friendly  societies]  ..  the  hope  of 
a  *  divide  as  it  is  often  termed,  tends  to  keep  up  the  figure 
of  contributions.  1893  McCarthy  Red  Diamonds  II.  27 
There  is  to  be  the  big  divide  next  New  Year,  but  I  shan't 
be  in  it. 

2.  In  U.S.  and  British  Colonies  :  A  ridge  or  line 
of  high  ground  forming  the  division  between  two 
river  valleys  or  systems ;  a  watershed. 

1807  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  11.  (1810)  136  Struck  and  passed 
the  divide  between  the  Grand  river  and  the  Verdegris  river. 
1887  R.  Murray  Geol.  <$•  Phys.  Geog.  Victoria  6  The  ‘  Main 
Divide’  of  Victoria,  forming  the  watershed  line  between 
the  Murray  River  system  on  the  north,  and  the  numerous 
streams  debouching  on  the  southern  coast.  1890  Century 
Mag.  Mar.  771/1  In  central  Colorado  the  ‘Continental 
Divide  ’  is  a  wilderness  of  desolate  peaks.  1893  Selous 
Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  377 ,  I  could  take  the  expedition,  .along 
the  great  divide  which  forms  the  watershed. 

Divi'ded,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Divide  v.  +  -ed  b] 

1.  Separated  into  parts,  a.  Split,  cut,  or  broken 
into  pieces;  +  incomplete,  imperfect  (quot.  1595). 

156573  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Abscissas,  .deuided,  broken. 
1595  Shaks.  John  ii.  439  And  she  a  faire  diuided  excellence, 
Whose  fulnesse  of  perfection  lyes  in  him.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  xiv.  113  A  plate  of  glass  covered  with.. dust  in  a 
finely  divided  state. 

b.  Marked  out  into  parts ;  marked  by  divisions, 
graduated  ;  consisting  of  distinct  parts ;  in  Bot. 
(of  leaves,  etc.)  cut  into  segments. 

1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Rccreat.  in.  (1677)  71  Divided-footed- 
Fowl.  1715  Desaguliers  Fires  Impr.  95  A  divided  Box. 
1776  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  24  The  Species  are 
..arranged  according  as  the  Leaves  are  divided,  or  not 
divided.  1831  Brewster  Optics  xxvii.  §  131  A  goniometer, 
or  other  divided  instrument. 

f  c.  Said  of  the  moon  in  the  phase  at  which 
half  the  disk  is  illuminated  ;  =  Dichotomized  2. 

1822  T.  Taylor  Apuleius  292  [The  moon]  cornicular,  or 
divided,  or  gibbous,  or  full. 

2.  Separated  from  something  else,  or  from  each 
other  ;  situated  apart ;  separate. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot,  ii.  8  The  Province  of 
Britain  in  so  divided  a  distance  from  Rome.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  iii.  140  Possibly  the  first  divided  King 
of  Babylon  was  that  Nabonassar.  1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late 
Voy.  11.  (1711)  105  Those  Birds  that  have  divided  Claws. 

b.  Mus.  Said  of  voices  or  instruments,  usually 
in  unison,  to  which  independent  parts  are  tempora¬ 
rily  assigned  in  the  course  of  a  piece. 

1880  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Divisi, 
divided.  A  direction  that  instruments  playing  from  one 
line  of  music  are  to  separate  and  play  in  two  parts. 

3.  Separated  in  opinion  or  interest;  discordant, 
at  variance  ;  split  into  parties  or  factions. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  1.  iv.  244  He  little  thought  of  this 
diuided  Friendship.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  129  The 
unstable  vulgar  ..  whose  divided  tongues,  as  they  never 
agree  with  each  other ;  so  seldome.  .agree  long  with  them¬ 
selves.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  III.  xxx.  136  A  divided 
court,  and  a  discontented  people.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  454  Divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies.  1871 
Blackie  Four  Phases  i.  113  Any  charm  that  might  save 
a  jury  from  the  pain  of  giving  a  divided  verdict. 

4.  Distributed  or  parted  among  a  number  of 
things  or  persons  ;  directed  to  different  objects. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  1.  ii.  49  The  fellow  that,  .pledges  the 
breath  of  him  in  a  diuided  draught.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav. 
415  Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim,  r  1845 
C.  Mackay  Candid  Wooing  iii,  Accept  then  a  divided  heart. 
1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xii.  249  The  difficulties 
into  which  he  was  brought  through  this  divided  allegiance. 

f  5.  Math.  Divided  ratio  :  see  Divide  v.  9  c. 

1660  Barrow  Euclid  v.  def.  15,  Divided  ratio  is  when  the 
excess  wherein  the  antecedent  exceeds  the  consequent,  is 
compared  to  the  consequent.  1827  Hutton  Course  Math. 
I.  325  Divided  ratio,  is  when  the  difference  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  and  consequent  is  compared,  either  with  the  ante¬ 
cedent  or  with  the  consequent. — Thus,  if  1  : 2  : :  3  :  6,  then, 
by  division,  2  —  1  :i  1:6  —  3:3,  and  2  —  1  :  2  : :  6  —  3  : 6. 

Divi'dedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
divided  manner;  separately,  apart;  in  separate 
parts. 

1607  S.  Collins  Serin.  (1608)  2  Either  iointly  all  at  once, 
or  diuidedly  by  themselues.  1627  Lisander  4  Cal.  vi.  100 
They  . .  went  out  after  them,  but  dividedly,  the  better 
to  finde  them.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  783  (R.)  If 
therefore,  God  be  every  where:  it  cannot  possibly  be, 
that  he  should  possibly  be  so  dividedly  ;  because  then  him¬ 
self  would  not  be  every  where,  but  only  a  part  of  him  here 
and  a  part  of  him  there.  1867  Atwater  Logic  168  The 
middle  term  is  taken  dividedly  or  distributively. 

+  b.  Math.  By  ‘  dividing  ’  the  ratio  :  see  prec.  5. 

1706  W.  Jones  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  70  If  A  :  a  : :  B :  b, 
Then . .  Dividedly,  A-a:a::B-b:b.  1827  Hutton  Course 
Math.  I.  218  When  four  quantities,  a,  nr,  b,  br ..  are  pro¬ 
portional  ;  then.  .Dividedly,  a.ar-a :  : b  -.br—b. 

Divi'dedness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
fact  or  condition  of  being  divided. 

1656  Baxter  Re/d.  Pastor  (1862)  234  Our  dividedness 
and  unaptness  to  close  for  the  work.  1871  H.  B.  Forman 
Living  Poets  400  The  failure  . .  has  arisen  from  divided¬ 
ness  of  motive.  1877  E.  Cairo  Philos.  Kant  11.  xvi.  569 
Infinite  dividedness,  .or  composition  which  is  not  of  simple 
parts. 

t  Drvidence.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  divident-em , 
pr.  pple.  of  dividers  to  Divide  ;  prob.  after  It. 


DIVIDEND. 

dividenza  (Florio  161 1).]  The  action  of  dividing ; 
division. 

1598  Florio,  Partigione ,  a  partition,  a  diuidence.  1611 
Ibid.,  Diuidenza,  a  diuidence,  a  distinction.  1603  — 
Montaigne  1.  xxvii.  (1632)  90  This  commixture,  dividence, 
and  sharing  of  goods. 

Dividend  (di-vidend).  Also  6-7  err  on.  divi- 
dente,  -ent.  [a.  F.  dividende,  in  sense  4  (1300  in 
Anglo-Fr.),  ad.  L.  dividend-urn  (that)  which  is  to 
be  divided,  absol.  use  of  neuter  gerundive  of  divi- 
dere  to  Divide.  In  early  use  often  erroneously 
dividente,  divident  (-end  being  an  unusual,  and 
-ent  a  well-known  ending),  but  in  17th  c.  conformed 
to  the  L.  type.  (The  sense  development  is  not 
clear,  senses  3  and  4  being  the  earliest  found.)] 

1.  Math.  A  number  or  quantity  which  is  to  be 
divided  by  another.  (Correlative  to  Divisor.) 

a.  1542  Recorde  Gr.  Artes  126  b,  Then  begynne  I  at  the 
hyghest  lyne  of  the  diuident,  and  seke  how  often  I  may 
haue  the  diuisor  therin.  1608  R.  Norton  Stevins  Disiue 
B  ij,  The  number  to  be  diuided  (or  diuident)  and  the  number 
to  diuide  (or  diuisor). 

p.  1557  Recorde  Whets/.  Zj,  I  see  noe  soche  denomina¬ 
tion  in  the  diuidende.  1594  Blundeyil  Exerc.  1.  v.  (ed.  7)  14 

The  div!for.d' 453.  (9-  ‘he  quotient.)  1674  Jeake  Arith. 
(1696)  31  Proceed  as  before  to  the  end  of  the  Dividend. 
1806  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  16  The  usual  manner  of 
placing  the  terms,  is,  the  dividend  in  the  middle,  having 
the  divisor  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  quotient  on  the  right, 
each  separated  by  a  curve  line,  c  1865  Circ.  Sc.  I.  437/1. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons ;  esp.  the  total  sum  payable  as  interest 
on  a  loan,  or  as  the  profit  of  a  joint-stock  company, 
divided  periodically  among  the  holders  (usually 
reckoned  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent.)  ;  also,  the 
sum  divided  among  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent 
estate.  To  declare  a  dividend :  Declare  v.  5  d. 

1623  W.  Sclater  Quaest.  Tythes  Revised  152  Will  you 
mooue  doubt  whether  Tithes  entered  the  common  Diuidend? 
1643  Milton  Soveraigne  Salve  11  Profits  and  emoluments 
accrewing  may  make  a  dividend  sufficient  to  draw  to  some 
unjust  act.  1684  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1948/4  The  Creditors  of 
Benjamin  Hinton  . .  are  desired  to  meet  . .  to  receive  an 
Accompt  of  their  Trustees,  and  to  advise  of  a  Divident. 
1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4744/3  Warrants  for  the  said  Divi¬ 
dend  will  be  delivered.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  (1869) 
1. 11.  ii.  320  For  some  years  past  the  Bank  dividend  has  been 
at  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  11.  x. 
(1876)  271  Two-fifths  of  these  profits  form  a  fund  from  which 
the  annual  dividend  on  capital  is  paid. 

3.  transf.  A  portion  or  share  of  anything  divided ; 
csp.  the  share  (of  anything  divided  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons)  that  falls  to  each  to  receive  or  pay. 
t  a.  gen.  Obs.  exc.  as  Jig.  from  b. 

a.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  97  Another 
Furnace  ..  serving  for  Seperation  of  dividents.  1563-70 
Foxe  A.  <$-  M.  (1583)  1 16  What  portions  or  diuidentes 
ought  to  be  made  thereof.  Ibid.  1513  The  Kings  subsidie 
. .  is  committed  vnto  me  in  the  Kings  Roll  a  whole  Summe 
in  grosse,  to  be  receyued  of  the  Canons  Residentiaries  for 
their  Diuident,  who  . .  cannot  agree  in  deuiding.  1593 
Nashe  Christ's  T.  81  Security  the  last  deuident  of  Deli¬ 
cacy,  it  [sloth]  includeth  in  it.  1661  J.  Stephens  Pro¬ 
curations  108  Which  otherwise  rested  upon  the  Priest  or 
Clerks  of  that  Church  to  do  from  the  allotted  divident. 

p.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxxm.  xlvi.  850  The  financies  and 
revenues  . .  were  shared  out  in  dividends  between  some 
certaine  of  the  head  citizens.  1670  Narborough  Jrnl.  in 
Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  1.  (1711)  28  Divided  all  things  equally 
. .  the  Boys  Dividend  being  as  large  as  my  own.  1779  81 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Waller  Wks.  II.  264  The  Panegyrick  upon 
Cromwell  has  obtained  . .  a  very  liberal  dividend  of  praise. 
1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xx.  i.  266 
What  proportional  dividend  of  man  is  a  Stay  maker  ? 

b.  spec.  The  portion  of  interest  on  a  loan,  or 
profit  from  a  joint-stock  company,  received  by  an 
individual  holder  as  his  share  ;  the  amount  received 
by  an  individual  creditor  from  an  insolvent  estate. 

1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2596/4  Sir  Edward  Dering  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  . .  Presented  to 
his  Majesty  a  Dividend  in  Gold,  upon  His  Stock  in  the 
said  Company.  1827  Jarman  Powell's  Devises  (ed.  3)  II. 
337  A  testatrix  gave  to  trustees  certain  bank  stock,  upon 
trust  to  pay  the  dividends  to  her  daughter  M.  for  life.  1884 
Acland  &  Jones  Working  Men  Co-operators  iii.  32  It  is  on 
the  amount  of  her  purchases  at  the  shop  that  her  dividend 
or  share  of  profits  is  declared. 

f  4.  The  action  of  dividing  among  a  number  of 
persons;  distribution  {csp.  of  profits,  or  assets.)  Obs. 

[1300  Act  28  Edw.  I,  Super  Cartas  ii,  Et  des  choses  issint 
par  eus  prises.,  soit  faite  dividende  entre  les  prenours  & 
les  gardeins  des  feires.] 

a.  1535  Latimer  Fruitf.  Serin,  i.  Eph.  vi.  10  By  these 
meanes  a  diuident  [ed.  1635  devision]  of  the  spoyle  was 
made.  1570  Levins  Manip.  67/32  A  diuident,  diuidentia. 
1634  in  4 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  126/2  The  divident  of 
corne  is  managed  according  to  the  ancient  custome. 

p.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lxvii.  (1739)  165 
Paying  the  Debts,  and  making  Dividend  of  the  overplus 
into  the  reasonable  parts.  1675  Art  Contentm.  ix.  iii.  224 
If  there  were  a  common  bank  made  of  all  mens  troubles, 
most  men  would  rather  chuse  to  take  those  they  brought, 
then  to  venter  upon  a  new  dividend.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R. 
Boyle  292  So  we  resolv’d  to  steer  for  Zant.  .and  there  make 
Dividend  of  our  Prize  Money  and  Goods. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Dividend  warrant,  the 
documentary  order  or  authority  on  which  a  share¬ 
holder  receives  his  dividend. 

1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5479/4  Lost . .  a  Dividend  Warrant 
on  the  South  Sea  Company,  i860  All  Year  Round  No.  54. 
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88  He  might  be  seen  at  the  Bank  of  England  about  Divi¬ 
dend  times.  1884  Harper  s  Mag.  May  897/2  The  dividend 
warrants  are  sent,  .by  post. 

f  Divident,  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  -ant.  [ad.  L. 
divident-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  dividere  to  Divide.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Dividing  ;  distributive. 

1660  Burney  K ep$.  Awpo»/  Ep.  Ded.  (1661)  4  The  divident 
and  impartial  justice  of  our  Sovereign  Lord. 

2.  Divided,  separate.  (In  Shaks.  divrdant.) 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  5  Twin’d  brothers  of  one 
Wombe,  Whose  procreation,  .and  birth  Scarse  is  diuidant. 

B.  sb.  One  who  or  that  which  divides  ;  some¬ 
thing  that  separates  or  forms  the  boundary  between 
two  regions,  etc. ;  in  Arith.  =  Divisor. 

c  1450  Chester  PI.  ii.  19  Now  will  I  make  the  fyrmament . . 
for  to  be  a  divident  to  twyne  the  waters  aye.  1513  Brad¬ 
shaw  St.  Werhurge  1.  249  This  Offa..made  a  depe  dytche 
for  a  sure  dyuydent  Bytwene  Englande  and  Wales.  1571 
Digges  Pantom.  1.  xviii.  E  iv  b,  Multiply  the  third  distance 
by  the  second,  and  the  product  diuide  by  your  diuident  or 
diuisor.  1656  J.  Harrington  Oceana  (1700)  47  ‘Divide’, 
says  one  [girl]  to  the  other,  ‘and  I  will  chuse’.  .The  divident, 
dividing  unequally,  loses,  in  regard  that  the  other  takes  the 
better  half ;  wherefore  she  divides  equally. 

Divident,  -e,  frequent  early  f.  Dividend,  q.v. 

Divider  (divordoi).  [f.  Divide  v .  +  -er  k] 
One  who  or  that  which  divides,  in  various  senses. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  separates  a  whole  into 
parts  or  portions. 

1591  Pf.rcivall  Sp.  Diet .,  Ochavero ,  a  deuider  into  eight 
parts.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  1.  ix.  78.  1674  Josselyn 

Voy .  New  Eng.  54  The  Sun  and  Moon.. the  dividers  of 
time  into  dayes  and  years.  1774  Hist,  in  Ann.  Peg.  2/2 
The  dividers  of  Poland.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst. 
239  Two  several  dividers  of  intelligence. 

2.  One  who  distributes,  a  distributor;  one  who 
shares  something  with  another. 

1526-34  Tindale  Liike  xii.  14  Who  made  me  a  iudge  or 
a  devider  over  you  ?  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  i.  3  There 
is  a  devider  or  distributer  of  these  things.  1802  Noble 
Wanderers  II.  88  Roused  from  the  stupor  of  her  affliction 
by  this  little  divider  of  her  cares. 

t  3.  One  who  makes  philosophical  distinctions 
(cf.  Divide  v.  4  b) ;  one  who  classifies.  Obs. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  1.  xiii.  57  Plato  ..  compareth 
inartificial  dividers  to  bungling  cookes,  who  in  stead  of 
artificial!  carving,  use  rudely  to  breake  and  dismember 
thinges.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  CitieofGod  vi.  ii.  (1620) 
227  Who  was  euer  a  more  curious  inquisitor  of  these  things 
.  .a  more  elegant  diuider,  or  a  more  exact  recorder? 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  disunites,  separates, 
or  parts  ;  a  causer  of  dissension  or  discord. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xxi,  Hate  is  of  all  things  the 
mightiest  divider.  1724  Swift  Drapiers  Lett,  iv,  Money, 
the  great  divider  of  the  world,  hath,  .been  the  great  uniter 
of  a  most  divided  people.  1870  H.  Macmillan  Bible  Teach . 
xv.  295.  1871  Palgrave  Lyr.  Poems  56  They  swear  that 

death  the  divider  Shall  only  unite  them  more. 

+  5.  Arith .  =  Divisor.  Obs.  rare. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  130  By  my  method  of  dividers,  other 
numbers  might  have  been  assumed  for  the  value  of  y. 

6.  pi.  a.  Dividing  compasses ;  a  kind  of  com¬ 
passes  worked  by  means  of  a  screw  fastened  to 
one  leg  and  passing  through  the  other  ;  used  for 
measuring  or  setting  off  very  small  intervals,  b. 

A  simple  pair  of  compasses  with  steel  points. 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  316  You  may  in  small  Quad¬ 
rants  divide  truer  and  with  less  trouble  with  Steel  Dividers, 
(which  open  or  close  with  a  Screw  for  that  purpose,)  then 
you  can  with  Compasses.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket - 
bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  195  Chart,  scale,  and  dividers.  1879  Cassell's 
Techn.  Educ.  I.  12  Compasses  which  have  both  points  of 
steel  are  called  ‘dividers’.  1881  Metal  World  No.  14. 
218  A  pair  of  4$  in.  or  5  in.  plain  dividers,  or  what  are 
called  hair  dividers. 

7.  Farming.  (See  quot.) 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Divider  (Husbandry),  the 
prow  or  wedge-formed  piece  on  a  reaping-machine,  which 
divides  the  grain  to  be  cut  from  the  standing  grain. 

8.  Mining,  pi.  Timbers  or  scantling  put  across 
a  shaft  to  divide  it  into  compartments  :  also  called 
bunions.  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss.) 

Dividing  (divordiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Divide  v.  + 
-ing  k]  The  action  of  the  verb  Divide  ;  division. 

1526-34  Tindale  Heb.  iv.  12  Euen  vnto  the  diuidynge  a 
sonder  of  the  soule  and  the  sprete.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel 
Cij  a,  Their  Jurisdiction  extends  as  far  as  the  deviding  of 
the  Seas  neere  Rochel.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  vi. 
124  That  there  might  be  no  dispute  about  dividing.  1882 
Carden  4  Feb.  86/3  Alocasias.  .bear  dividing  freely. 

Divi  ding,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.]  That 
divides,  in  various  senses  ;  that  cleaves  into  parts ; 

+  ‘  running  divisions  ’  in  singing  (quot.  1639;  see 
Division  7) ;  that  separates  regions,  parts,  etc. 

Now  often  written  with  hyphen  in  certain  phrases  or 
combinations,  as  dividing-line ,  .point,  where  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  vbl.  sb.  used  cittrib.  Dividing-engine,  a 
machine  for  graduating  or  dividing  a  circle  into  a  number 
of  equal  parts,  or  for  cutting  the  circumference  of  a  wheel 
into  a  number  of  teeth.  Dividing  ridge ssDivide  sb.  z. 

1620  Quarles  Jonah  (1638)  34  Horrid  claps  of  heavens- 
dividing  thunder,  a  1639  Carew  Poems  Wks.  (1824)  129 
In  your  sweet  dividing  throat,  She  [the  nightingale]  winters 
and  keepes  warme  her  note.  1807  P.  Gass  Jrnl.  237  We 
came  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Columbia.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  338/1  The  in¬ 
vention  by  Ramsden  of  his  dividing  engine.  Ibid.  338/2 
The  dividing  tool  employed  by  Graham  was  the  beam- 
compass.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  251  The  true  divid¬ 
ing-line.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.,  Ramsden’s  circular 
dividing-engine  consisted  of  a  large  wheel  moved  by  ] 


a  tangent  screw.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  .]•  Clock  fit. 
88  [A]  Dividing  plate.. [is]  the  circular  brass  plate  in  a 
wheel-cutting  engine,  in  which  holes  are  drilled  as  a  regis¬ 
ter  for  the  proper  division  of  the  wheel  teeth. 

Hence  Diviclingly  adv.,  so  as  to  divide. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Divishnent,  diuidingly, 
separately.  1847  in  Craig. 

II  Divi-divi  (drvidi'vi).  [The  native  Galibi  or 
Carib  name.]  The  commercial  name  of  the  curled 
pods  of  Csesalpmia  coriaria,  a  tree  found  in  tropi¬ 
cal  America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  Europe  from  Caracas  in  1768,  and  are 
highly  astringent,  and  much  used  in  tanning.  Also 
the  tree  itself,  b.  The  similar  pods  of  C.  tinctoria 
used  in  Lima  for  making  ink  {Cent.  Diet.). 

[1763  Jacquin  Stirp.  Amcr.  Hist.  124  Legumina  . .  ab 
Hispanis  et  barbaris.  .nuncupata  Libi  dibi.  1832  G.  Don 
Dichlamydeous  PI.  II.  432  Libidibi  is  the  name  of  the 
legume  at  Curasao.]  1843  Pharmaceut.  Jrnl.  II.  600 
Divi-divi,  imported  from  Carthage,  is  the  pod  of  a  legu¬ 
minous  shrub.  1853  L  indley  V eg.  Kingd.  550  In  the 
Dividivi  or  Libidibi  pods,  .we  have  one  of  the  most  astrin¬ 
gent  of  known  substances. 

Dividual  (divrdiwal),  a.  {sb.)  [f.  L .dividu-us 

divisible,  separated  +  -al.] 

1.  That  is  or  may  be  divided  or  separated  from 
something  else ;  separate,  distinct,  particular. 

1598  Florio,  Divisible,  separable,  diuiduall.  1612  Two 
Noble  K .  1.  iii,  The  true  love  ’tweene  mayde  and  mayde  may 
be  More  then  in  sex  dividual  [ printed  individuall].  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  xii.  85  True  Liberty  ..which  always  with 
right  reason  dwells  Twinn’d,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual 
Being.  1740  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  vi.  vi,  The  two 
..scarce  dividual.  1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XL.  536  A  union 
of  the  mind’s  dividual  acts.  1856  T.  Aird  Poet.  Wks.  147 
The  Seasons.  .Come  and  go  with  sweet  dividual  change. 

2.  Capable  of  being  divided  into  parts,  divisible ; 
divided  into  parts,  fragmentary. 

a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  vii.  §  1  (1622)  50  Some  make 
their  god  of  Atomes,  and  indiuidual  moates;  some  of 
diuidual  numbers ;  as  Epicurus,  and  Pythagoras.  1635 
Barriffe  Mil.  Discip.  iv.  (1643)  z3  Where  any  one  would 
shew  much  variety  of  exercise,  then  8.. will  be  the  more 
pliant  and  dividual!  number  [of  soldiers],  a  1650  May  Satir. 
Puppy  (1657)  10.  18. .  Lowell  Ambrose  Poet.  Wks.  (187^) 
772  ‘Believest  thou  then’.  .Cried  he,  ‘a  dividual  essence  in 
Truth  ?’ 

3.  Divided  or  distributed  among  a  number ; 
shared,  participated,  held  in  common. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  382  The  moon.. her  reign  With 
thousand  lesser  Lights  dividual  holds.  1735  H.  Brook 
Univ.  Beauty  iv.  132  While  thro’  the  pores  nutritive  por¬ 
tions  tend,  Their  equal  aliment  dividual  share.  1818  Cole- 
brooke  Obligat.  <$*  Contracts  I.  141  The  rule  holds  when 
the  obligation  is  dividual. 

+  B.  sb.  Obs.  1.  That  which  is  dividual ;  some¬ 
thing  divided  or  capable  of  being  divided. 

1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  Schol.  (1713)  553  This  is  that  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  a/xepto-ros  kv  pteixepurjixeVots  r]  0£ott]s, 
The  Individual  Divinity  in  Dividuals. 

2.  Math.  In  the  process  of  division  :  One  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  dividend,  each  of  which  yields 
successively  one  figure  or  term  of  the  quotient. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Dividuale  (in  Arithm.)  is  a  Number  in  the  Rule  of  Divi¬ 
sion,  comprehending  part  of  the  Dividend  distinguished  by 
a  Point;  whereof  the  Question  must  be  ask’d,  How  often 
the  Divisor  is  contain'd  in  it?  1811  Self  Instructor  62 
A  new  dividend,  or  dividual,  to  work  upon. 

Hence  Divrdualism,  Dividuality  (used  as  the 
opposites  of  individualism ,  individuality). 

1803  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1869)  23  The  chances.. do  not 
depend  solely  upon  their  dividuality.  1883  F.  Galton 
Hum.  Faculty  169  Individualism  is  changed  to  dividualism. 
Ibid.  207  Dividuality  replaces  individuality. 

Divi’dually,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LYk]  In  a 
dividual  manner  ;  separately. 

1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l  Mondo  (1636)  6  Meditation  is.,  as 
hee  that  smells  the  Violet,  the  Rose,  the  Jessamie,  and  the 
Orenge  flowers  dividually. .  But  Contemplation  is  a  water 
compounded  of  them  all.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  xiv.  209 
They  are  each  in  each,  and  cannot  stand  Dividually.  1821 
Coleridge  in  Blackzu.  Mag.  X.  247  We  are  compelled  to 
express  it  dividually,  as  consisting  of  two  correlative  terms. 

Dividuity  (dividi/Hti).  rare.  [ad.  rare  L. 
dividuitdtem ,  n.  of  quality  f.  dividuus :  see  next 
and  -ITT.]  Dividuous  quality  or  state. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr Dividuity,  a  division,  also  an 
aptness  to  divide,  a  1834  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III. 
108  This  mysterious  dividuity  of  the  good  and  the  evil  will. 

Dividuous  (divrdi//|9s),  a .  rare.  [f.  L.  divi- 
du-us  (see  Dividual)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  divided,  divisible  (  =  Divi¬ 
dual  2) ;  characterized  by  division. 

1766  G.  Canning  Anti-Lucretius  v.  397  The  Mind,  of 
separate  parcels  uncompos’d,  Though  in  dividuous  Body 
now  inclos'd,  c  1800  Coleridge  Mahomet,  The  ruinous 
river  Shatters  its  waters  abreast,  and.. Rushes  dividuous. 
1820  Shelley  Ode  to  Liberty  iv,  The  . .  cloud-like  moun¬ 
tains,  and  dividuous  waves  Of  Greece. 

2.  Separable,  non-essential  (  =  Dividual  i). 

1816  Coleridge  Lay  Semi.  343  The  accidental  and  di¬ 
viduous  in  this  quiet  and  harmonious  object  is  subjected  to 
the  life^and  light  of  nature  which  shines  in  it. 

t  Di’vify,  v.  Obs.  {are.  [f.  L.  div  us  godlike 
(see  Divine  a.)  +  -ft.]  trans.  To  raise  to  the  rank 
of  a  divinity,  invest  with  divine  dignity,  Deify. 

So  j-  Divification,  Obs. 

\  *6i$  Jackson  Creed  iv.  ii.  iv.  §  7  The  divifications  ascribed 


unto  them,  as  their  enrolments  in  the  catalogue  of  former 
saints,  adoration  of  relics,  and  the  like.  1652  Sparse  Prim. 
Dcvot.  (1663!  4  [They]  divifie  such  as  never  were  holy  men. 

Divr liable,  a.  rare.  [f.  Divine  v.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  divined  or  conjectured. 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  5  Travelling  for  no  de. 
finite,  nor  even  divinable  purpose. 

tDrvinail.  Obs.  Also  4-5  de-,  dy-, -al(e, 
-aile,  -aille,  -ayle,  deuenayle.  [a.  OF.  de-,  di- 
vinail,  -al  masc.,  and  devinaille,  -nalle,  -gnaillekm. 
(Godef.)  a  thing  divined,  a  conjecture,  prediction, 
Divination,  repr.  L.  types  *divtnale  sing.,  *dJvt- 
ndlia  pi.,  of  divtndlis  :  see  next  and  -al  4,  5.] 

1.  Divining,  soothsaying,  divination. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  531  Hem  J?at  bilieuen  in 
diuynailes  \v.  rr.  dyuynayles,  -ales,  -alis,  divynailles,  deue- 
nayles]  as  by  flight  or  by  noyse  of  briddes  or  of  beestes. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11.  xiii.  (1554)  51  b»  Her  clerkes  in  theyr 
diuinayle  Tolde  it  was  token  of  seruage  and  trauayle.  1484 
Caxton  Chivalry  87  The  deuynaylles  of  them  that  by  the 
flyght  of  byrdes  deuynen. 

2.  Something  to  be  divined,  a  riddle. 

C1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  ix.  (1544)  28  a,  The  serpent  him., 
would  assaile  With  a  problem.  .Called  of  some  men  an 
uncouthe  deuinaile.  c  1430  —  Thebes  1.  (R.  >,  To  slea  all 
tho..that  did  faile,  To  expoune,  his  misty  deuinale.  1483 
Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  G  ij  b,  Sayeng  that  they  my3t  not 
arede  a  certayne  deuynal. 

+  Di'vinal,  a.  Obs .  [ad.  med.L.  divindl-is,  f. 
divin-us  Divine  :  see  -al  3.]  Pertaining  to  divi¬ 
nation  ;  divinatory,  magical. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  6  All  these  were  Mynystris  of  God 
immortale,  And  had  in  theym  no  power  dyuynall.  1503 
Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  viii.  (Arb.)  38  A  myrrour  of  lernyng 
that  was  dyuynall.  1513  Douglas  AEncis  ix.  i.  52  Wyth 
wordis  augurall,  Eftyr  thar  spaying  ceremonis  diuynal. 

Divination  (divin^-Jbn).  [a.  OF.  divination 
(13th  c.  in  Llatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  divindtion-em,- n. 
of  action  f.  divinare  to  Divine.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  divining ;  the  fore¬ 
telling  of  future  events  or  discovery  of  what  is 
hidden*  or  obscure  by  supernatural  or  magical 
means;  soothsaying,  augury,  prophecy.  With  a 
and  pi.,  an  exercise  of  this,  a  prophecy,  an  augury. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iv.  125  (Camb.  MS.)  Marchus 
tullius,  whan  he  deuynede  the  dyuynaciouns,  pat  is  toseyn 
in  his  book  pat  he  wroot  of  diuinaciouns.  1382  Wyclif  Acts 
xvi.  16  Sum  wenche  hauynge  a  spirit  of  dyuynacioun.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  57  Eiper  seide  pat  [he]  haclde 
pe  better  dyuynacioun  of  foules  [ felicius  augurium].  1555 
Eden  Decades  309  To  speke  of  thynges  that  shalbe,  longe 
before  they  are,  is  a  kynde  of  diuination.  1579-80  North 
Plutarch  (1895)  80  The  flying  of  birds,  which  doe  geue  a 
happy  divination  to  things  to  come.  1662  Stillingfl.  Grig. 
Sacr.  11.  iv.  §  1  The  Gentiles  hearkend  unto  Oracles  and  Divi¬ 
nations.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  505  F  5  Among  the  many 
pretended  arts  of  divination,  there  is  none  which  so  uni¬ 
versally  amuses  as  that  by  dreams.  1879  D.  M.  Wallace 
Australas.  v.  103  Divination  is  made  by  examination  of  the 
state  of  the  body  internally. 

attrib.  1877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  100  The  annexed  illus¬ 
trations,  representing  divination  rings,  are  taken  from  Liceti. 

2.  In  a  weaker  sense :  Prevision  or  guessing  by 
happy  instinct  or  unusual  insight ;  successful  con¬ 
jecture  or  guessing. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  i.  88  Tell  thou  thy  Earle,  his 
Diuination  lies.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  in.  vii.  §  5 
Whether  he  or  they  would  have  bin  contented  with  an 
equall  share.. were  perhaps  a  divination  unnecessary.  1685 
Ken  Serm.  Dan.  x.  t  1  Wks.  (1838)  169  It  was  such  divination, 
such  sagacity  as  this  which  interpreted  to  him  [Daniel]  all 
the  dreams  of  human  life.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits, 
Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  113  Richard  Owen,  .adding  sometimes 
the  divination  of  the  old  masters  to  the  unbroken  power  of 
labour  in  the  English  mind. 

3.  Rom .  Lazo.  (See  quot.  1868.) 

1823  in  Crabb  Technol .  Did.  1868  Smith  Did.  Gr.  <5-  Rom. 
Antiq.  s.v.  Divinatio ,  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  accusers 
came  forward  against  one  and  the  same  individual,  it  was, 
as  the  phrase  ran,  decided  by  divination,  who  should  be  the 
chief.. accuser  ..  The  judices  had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the 
course  which  they  had  to  take. 

catachr.  Divine  condition  or  state,  divinity. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1327  Of  Daemons  some 
few.  .came  to  participate  the  divination  of  the  gods. 

Drvinator.  Obs.  ox  arch.  Also  7 -our.  [ad. 
divinator ,  -drem  soothsayer,  agent-n.  from  divin- 
are  to  Divine  :  cf.  F.  divinateur.’]  One  who 
divines  ;  a  diviner,  soothsayer. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  688  The  Egyptians  hold 
opinion  that  the  Crocodile  is  a  divinator.  ai 610  Healey 
Epictetus'  Man.  xxxix.  (1636)  60  When  thou  goest  unto 
a  divinatour.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  iii.  iv.  1.  i.  (1652) 
638  Of  this  number  are  all  Superstitious  Idolaters.  .Divina- 
tors,  Prophets,  Sectaries  and  Scismatiques.  1884  Science 
19  Dec.  559/2  In  the  leading  paper  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  . . 
a  professed  divinator  has  kept  for  years  a  large,  business¬ 
like,  and  soberly  worded  advertisement  of  his  services. 

Divinato’rial,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  next  +  -al.] 
Conjectural. 

i860  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  167  Divinatorial  criticism 
has  often  undertaken  to  work  wonders  by  conjecture  operat¬ 
ing  upon  collation  of  MSS. 

Divinatory  (divi*natori),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *di- 
vindtori-us ,  f.  divinator- etn  :  see  Divinator  and 
-ory.]  Pertaining  to  a  diviner  or  to  divination;' 
prophetic,  divining,  b.  Conjectural. 

1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  Agrippds  Van.  A  rtes  44  b.  An  other 
kinde  of  Astrologie.  .called  Diuinatorie,  or  Judiciall.  1616 
Gataker  Lots  (1619)  269  These  are  those  that  are  most 
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commonly  tearmed  Diuinatorie  Lots.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva 
35  The  use  of  the  Hasel  is  . .  for  . .  Divinatory  Rods  for  the 
detecting  and  finding  out  of  Minerals.  1828  Miss  Berry 
Soc.  Life  Eng.  <5-  Fr.  (1831)  395  A  peasant  of  Burgundy  . . 
appeared  with  the  exploded  notion  of  the  divinatory  wand 
to  discover  hidden  sources  of  water.  1838  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Logic  xxx iv.  (1866)  II.  199  Here  the  conjectural  or  divina¬ 
tory  emendation  comes  into  play. 

+  Divi  natrice,  a.  Obs .  rare .  [a.  F.  divina - 
trice,  fem.  of  divinateur ,  ad.  L.  divinatriceni ,  fem. 
o idivinator\  see  above.]  That  divines,  divining. 

1535  More  R uful Lamentacion(R.) Lo  where  to  commeth 
thy  blandishyng  promyse,  Of  false  astrology  and  diuinatrice. 

Divine  (divoi'n),  a.  and  sb .1  Forms:  4-6  de- 
vin(e,  de-,  dyvyn(e,  5-6  divyne,  Sc.  de-, 
dywyne,  6  dyvine,  7  divin,  4-  divine.  [ME. 
devine,  divine ,  a.  OF.  dev  in  (12  th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  later  divin L.  divinus  pertaining  to  a 
deity.  In  med.L.  divinus  bore  the  sense  of  theologies. 
OF.  devin  was  the  word  of  popular  formation ; 
divin  was  a  learned  assimilation  to  the  ancient  L. 
type,  which  in  F.  became  the  accepted  form  for  the 
adj.,  and  in  English  for  all  senses:  cf.  Divine^.-] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  God  or  a  god. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  ii.  118  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
speculacion  or  lookynge  of  the  deuyne  thoght.  1388  Wyclif 
Dent.  i.  13  3yue  of  3011  men  wise  in  dyuyn  thingis.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  b,  The  diuyne  nature  or 
godhed.  1590^  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  67  So  darke  are  earthly 
things  compar’d  to  things  divine.  1644  Milton  Areop. 
(Arb.)  51  Many,  .complain  of  divin  Providence  for  suffering 
Adam  to  transgresse.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  525  To  err  is 
human,  to  forgive  divine.  1878  R.  W.  Dale  Led.  Preach. 
290  Divine  acts  are  not  less  Divine  because  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  recorded  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 

2.  Given  by  or  proceeding  from  God ;  having 
the  sanction  of  or  inspired  by  God. 

Divine  right,  a  right  conferred  by  or  based  on  the  ordin¬ 
ance  or  appointment  of  God.  .  Divine  right  of  kings ,  that 
claimed  according  to  the  doctrine  that  (legitimate)  kings  de¬ 
rive  their  power  from  God  alone,  unlimited  by  any  rights  on 
the  part  of  their  subjects.  In  English  History,  the  phrase 
came  into  specific  use  in  the  17th  c.,  when  the  claim  was 
prominently  made  for  the  Stuart  kings. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  67  By  precept  of  the  Messager 
diuyn.  C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  1.  i.  2  Dywyne  Scrypture. 
c  1450  Henryson  Test.  Cres.  (R.)  Ye  gaue  me  ones  a  diuine 
responsaile  That  I  should  be  the  floure  of  loue  in  Troye. 
1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  128  Quhome  God  did  place 
be  ordinance  dewyne.  a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vm.  ii. 

6  Unto  kings  by  human  right,  honour  by  very  divine 
right,  is  due.  1625  Burges  Pers.  Tithes  2  Whether  Tithes 
be  perpetually  due  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospell  by  Diuine 
Right.  1642  Milton  Apol.  Smed.  ii.  Wks.  (1847)  85  The 
divine  right  of  episcopacy  was  then  valiantly  asserted. 
1640  Const.  Canons  i.  B  iv  b,  The  most  High  and  Sacred 
order  of  Kings  is  of  Divine  right,  being  the  ordinance  of 
God  himself.  1742  Pope  Dime.  iv.  188  The  Right  Divine 
of  kings  to  govern  wrong.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II. 
iii.  25,  I  will  not  put  the  title  of  the  clergy  to  tithes  upon  any 
divine  right,  though  such  a  right  certainly  commenced,  and 
I  believe  as  certainly  ceased,  with  the  Jewish  theocracy. 
1835  J.  Waterworth  Exam.  Princ.  Protestantism  95  Did 
this  unrivalled  Biblist  acknowledge  any  writings  as  divine, 
which  the  Jews  did  not  receive  as  canonical?  1865  Seeley 
Ecce  Homo  iv.  (ed.  8)  31  In  obedience  to  an  irresistible 
divine  impulse.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  63  The  apolo¬ 
gies  of  Jesuit  writers,  for  the  assassination  of  tyrants  deserve 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right. 

3.  Addressed,  appropriated,  or  devoted  to  God  ; 
religious,  sacred. 

Divine  service ,  the  public  worship  of  God,  Divine  office , 
the  stated  office  or  service  of  daily  prayer ;  the  canonical  hours. 

C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)41  Do  clerkis  deuyn  officis  after 
pe  ordre  of  pe  holy  Chirche  of  rome.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol. 
122  Fful  weel  she  soong  the  seruice  dyuyne.  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poems  x.  27  Do  3our  obseruance  devyne  To  him 
that  is  of  kingis  king.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  The 
common  prayers  in  the  Churche,  commonlye  called  diuine 
seruice.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cviii.  5  Yet,  like  prayers 
divine,  I  must  each  day  say  o’er  the  very  same.  1674  Play- 
ford  Skill  Mus.  1.  71  The  Tunes  of  Psalms  are  of  general 
use,  all  who  are  true  Lovers  of  Divine  Musick,  will  have 
them  in  estimation.  1682  Stoddon  ( title )  An  Essay  on 
a  Question  relating  to  Divine  Worship.  1720  Watts  (title), 
Divine  Songs,  attempted  in  easy  language,  for  the  use  of 
children.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex. ,  Divine  Service,  tenure 
by,  an  obsolete  holding,  in  which  the  tenants  were  obliged 
to  do  some  special  divine  services  in  certain,  as  to  sing  so 
many  masses,  to  distribute  such  a  sum  in  alms,  etc.  1880 
Did.  Chr.  Ant  if/,  s.v.  Divine  office ,  Offices  for  the  several  ( 
hours  of  prayer,  which  together  constitute  the  Divine  Office, 
as  distinguished  from  the  liturgy.  1889  Farrar  Lives  Fa¬ 
thers,  Ambrose,  xv.  §  3  II.  169  Theodosius  . .  as  a  penitent 
.  .abstained  from  presenting  himself  at  divine  service. 

4.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God  ;  characteristic 
of  or  consonant  to  deity ;  godlike ;  heavenly, 
celestial. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  ii.  118  (Camb.  MS.)  Why.  in 
the  souereynes  dyuynes  substaunces,  pat  is  to  seyn  in  spiritz, 
Iugement  is  moore  cleere.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  167  Men 
saiden,  that  she  was  divine,  And  the  goddess  of  sapience. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxv.  113  All  the  hevinly  court 
devyne.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  viii.  §  6  The  diuiner 
part  in  relation  vnto  the  baser  of  our  soules.  1632  Milton 
Penseroso  12  Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  !  Whose  saintly 
visage  is  too  bright  To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight.  1667 
—  P.  L.  iii.  40  Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine. 
1697  Dkyden  Alexander s  Feast  171  At  last  divine  Cecilia 
came.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Prol.  iv,  Thou  seemest 
human  and  divine,  The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou. 
1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  97  The  strains.,  of  divinest 
music  in  which  the  voice  of  inspiration  died  away. 


+  b.  Immortal;  beatified.  Obs. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  i.  38  For  what  I  speake,  My  body 
shall  makegood  vpon  this  earth,  Or  my  diuine  soule  answer 
it  in  heauen.  1632  Heywood  2 nd  Pi.  Iron  Age  iv.  Wks.  1874 
III.  409  Thou  lyest  downe  mortall,  who  must  rise  diuine. 

5.  In  weaker  sense  :  More  than  human,  excellent 
in  a  superhuman  degree,  a.  Of  persons  :  Of  more 
than  human  or  ordinary  excellence ;  pre-eminently 
gifted  ;  in  the  highest  degree  excellent. 

1552  Huloet,  Divine  or  immortall,  nedareus.  1591  Shaks. 
1  Hen.  VI,  1.  vi.  4  Diuinest  Creature  . .  How  shall  I  honour 
thee  for  this  successe?  rz  1635  Corbet  Poems  (1807)  18 
Nothing  did  win  more  praise  . .  Then  did  their  actors  most 
divine.  1680  Crowne  Misery  Civ.  War  Prol.,  For  by 
his  feeble  skill  'tis  built  alone,  The  Divine  Shakespear 
did  not.  lay  one  stone.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  146  IP  3 
The  divine  Socrates  is  here  represented  in  a  Figure  worthy 
his  great  Wisdom  and  Philosophy.  1795-1814  Wordsw. 
Excursion  1.  250  That  mighty  orb  of  song,  The  divine 
Milton.  1875  J owett  P lato  (ed,  2)  I.  473  That  would  clearly 
contradict  the  divine  Homer. 

b.  Of  things  :  Of  surpassing  beauty,  perfection, 
excellence,  etc. ;  extraordinarily  good  or  great. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vr.  348  Thai. .  In  cartis  brocht  thar 
purwiance  dewyne.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  xiii. 

§  9,  I  graunt.  .that  oftentimes  a  thing  is  called  Diuine  or  of 
God,  that  is  notable  by.  any  singular  excellence.  1592 
Shaks.  Rom.  Jul.  iii.  ii.  77  Beautifull  Tyrant,  fiend  An- 
gelicall ..Dispised  substance  of  Diuinest  show.  1655  H. 
Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  85  Blackness  sits  On  the  divinest 
wits.  1757  A.  Cooper  Distiller  iii.  xlvii.  (1760)  212  Recipe 
for  a  Gallon  of  Divine  Water.  1818  La  Belle  Assemble 
XVII.  40/6,  I  have  had  the  divinest  cornette  sent  me.  1826 

H.  N.  Coleridge  West  Indies  147  The  champagne  at 
eighteen  dollars  really  divine.  1877  Kate  Thompson  Publ. 
Pid.  Gall.  Rembrandt ,  The  great  master  of  the  Dutch 
school  ..  preeminent  by  his  wonderful  and  Divine  talents. 

6.  Connected  or  dealing  with  divinity  or  sacred 
things ;  sacred.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  (an.  9)  115b,  All  auncient 
writers,  as  well  devine,  as  prophane.  1603  Owen  Pem- 
brokesh.  (1891)  235  A  famouse  Doctour  of  divinitie  as 
appeareth  by  his  devyne  works.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn. 

I.  Ded.  §  2.  2  A  rare  Conjunction,  as  wel  of  divine  and 
sacred  literature,  as  of  prophane  and  humaine.  1720  Watts 
Divine  Songs  Pref.,  This  may  sometimes  give  their  thoughts 
a  divine  turn,  and  raise  a  young  meditation.  [1840  Carlyle 
Heroes  iii.  (1872)  85,  I  give  Dante  my  highest  praise  when 
I  say  of  his  Divine  Comedy  that  it  is.  .genuinely  a  Song.] 

+  7.  Foreboding,  prescient,  [a  Latinism.]  rare. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  845  Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of 
somthing  ill,  Misgave  him. 

8.  Comb.,  as  divine- human,  human  and  divine. 

1884  Chr.  World  11  Sept.  688/2  The  animal-human  is  very 
obstructive  to  the  Divine-human.  1892  Westcott  Gospel  of 
Life  254  [Christianity]  is  summed  up  in  the  facts  of  a  divine- 
human  life.  1893  Tablet  9  Dec.  933  The  Divine-human 
Mediator  in  heaven. 

+  B.  sb .1  Obs.  [absolute  uses  of  the  adj.,  or  its 
F.  original.] 

1.  Divine  service. 

1480  Will  of  Vave sour  { Comm.Crt.  Lond.),  To  sing  Devyne 
for  my  sowle.  1606  Sc.  Acts  fas.  V I (1814)  327  (Jam.)  Twa 
clerkis  to  serue  in  the  divines  within  the  College  kirk  of 
Creichtoun. 

2.  Divinity,  theology. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  2890  Seynt  austyn  pat  was 
a  clerk  of  dyuyne.  Ibid.  11411  A  master  of  dyuyne.  1362 
Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  90  Bisschops  Bolde  and  Bachilers  of 
diuyn.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6490,  I  wole  fillen.  .My  paunche 
of  good  mete  and  wyne,  As  shulde  a  maister  of  dyvyne. 

3.  Soothsaying ;  conjecture ;  Divination. 

£•1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  282  Merlyn,  in  his  deuyn, 
of  him  has  said,  pat  pre  regions,  in  his  bandons,  salle  be  laid. 
—  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8092  On  jus  manere  myghte  Merlyn 
Be  geten  &  born,  by  oure  deuyn. 

4.  Divine  nature,  divinity. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  132  Baclius  ..  Accordant  unto  his 
divine  A  prest.  .He  had. 

Divine  (divarn),  sbf  Also  4-5  devine,  -vyne, 
dy-.  [a.  OF.  devin  soothsayer  (13th  c.  in  Littre), 
also  later  devin,  divin  theologian  (15th  c.  in 
Godef.)  ;  the  former  the  popular  descendant  of  L. 
divin-us  soothsayer  (become  *devTn-us  in  late  L .); 
the  latter  repr.  med.L.  divinus  doctor  of  divinity, 
theologian ;  both  subst.  uses  of  L.  divinus  adj. 
In  both  senses  conformed  in  Eng.  to  the  L.  spelling  ] 

+  1.  A  diviner,  soothsayer,  augur ;  a  prophet,  seer. 

13 . .  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1302  Dere  Daniel  also,  }>at  watz 
deuine  noble.  1340  Ayenb.  19  f>e  deuines  and  bo  wichen 
and  \>e  charmeresses  bet  worked  be  be  dyeules  crefte.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  1. 66  A  gret  Deuyn  bat  cleped  was  Calkas 
. .  Knew  wel  \>at  Troye  sholde  destroyed  be  By  answere  of 
his  god.  c  1430  I.ydg.  Bochas  11.  i.  (1554)  42  b,  Saul  had 
cast  out  all  diuines  From  Israeli,  and  eche  diuineresse. 
1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  11.  ccxx  [ccxvi].  680  note ,  Of  these 
deuins,  arioles,  and  charmers,  there  were  certayne  brente  at 
Parys.  1577-87  Hohnshed  Chron.  I.  2/2  To  deriue  the 
name  of  their  diuines  called  Magi  from  him  [Magus]. 

2.  One  who  has  officially  to  do  with  ‘  divine 
things  ’ ;  formerly,  any  ecclesiastic,  clergyman,  or 
priest ;  now,  one  skilled  in  divinity;  a  theologian. 

•  c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  376  Bastard  dyvynes 
seien.  -  bat  jres  wordis  of  Crist  ben  fals.  1388  —  Bible  Prol. 
xiii.  51  Dyuynys  that  schulden  passe  othere  men  in  clen- 
nesse  and  hoolynesse.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7503 
He  was  a  clerke  and  gude  deuyne.  1596  Shaks.  Merck. 
V.  1.  ii.  16  It  is  a  good  Diuine  that  followes  his  owne 
instructions.  1662  Gauden  (title)  The  works  of  Mr.  Richard 
Hooker,  that  learned  godly  judicious  and  eloquent  Divine. 
1791  Boswell  Johnson  30  Aug.  an.  1780,  He  wrote  a  young 
clergyman  . .  the  following  . .  letter,  which  contains  valu¬ 


able  advice  to  Divines  in  general.  1847  Emerson  Poems , 
Problem  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  401  Taylor,  the  Shakespeare  of 
divines.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ix. 
305  We  see  in  him  the  gentle  mystic  rather  than  the  stern 
divine. 

+  b.  Applied  to  non-Christian  writers  on  theo¬ 
logy,  and  to  the  priests  of  heathen  religions.  Obs. 

*387  Trevisa  Higden( Rolls)  III.  219  (Matz.)  Among  alle 
manere.  of  philosofres  J>ey  bat  were  icleped  deuynes  [tjui 
theologi  vocabantur]  here  be  prys.  1587  Golding  De  Mor- 
nay  x.  144  Pythagoras  and  all  the  old  Diuines  affirme,  that 
God  or  the  onely  One  is  the  beginner  of  all  things.  1611 
Shaks.  (Vint.  T.  iii.  i.  19  The  Oracle  (Thus  by  Apollo’s 
great  Diuiue  seal’d  vp). 

Bivine  (divai’n),  v.  Also  4-5  devine,  -vyne, 
dyvine,  -yne.  [a.  F.  devine-r  (12th  c.)  to  re¬ 
count,  signify,  wish,  prophesy,  ad.  L.  divlnare  to 
foretell,  predict,  after  devin  divine  :  see  prec.] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

+  1.  To  make  out  or  interpret  by  supernatural  or 
magical  insight  (what  is  hidden,  obscure,  or  unin¬ 
telligible  to  ordinary  faculties)  ;  hence,  in  later  use, 
to  interpret,  explain,  disclose,  make  known.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.P.  B.  1561  pat  con  dele  wyth  demerlayk, 
&  deuine  lettres.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vm.  138  Daniel 
deuynede  pe  Dremels  of  a  Kyng.  1393  Ibid.  C.  1.  217  What 
this  metals  by-menep  Diuine  }e.  Ibid.  xxii.  240  He  taubte. . 
somme  to  dyuyne  and  dyuyde,  numbres  to  kenne.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  Nowpou.  .graithis  me  trouage,  With  all  pis 
dignites  be-dene  pat  I  diuined  haue.  c  1500  Bloivbols  Test. 
in  Halliw.  Nug&  Poet.  5  The  cause  why  I  shall  to  you 
devyne.  a  1625  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  11.  i,  I  can. .Divine 
my  mind  to  you. 

b.  To  discover  or  indicate  by  means  of  the  di¬ 
vining  rod.  nonce-use. 

1890  Pall  Mall  G.  9  June  6/3  The  boy  has  now  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  go  to  Australia  to  ‘  divine  '  the  underground  water 
and  minerals  of  its  arid  and  auriferous  regions. 

2.  To  make  out  by  sagacity,  intuition,  or  fortu¬ 
nate  conjecture  (that  is,  in  some  other  way  than  by 
actual  information)  ;  to  conjecture,  guess. 

£1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  288  He  koude  wel  dyuyne  That 
Troilus  al  nyght  for  sorwe  wook.  c  1386  —  Shipman's  T. 
224  Wyf. .  litel  kanstow  deuyne  The  curious  bisynesse  that 
we  haue.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6706  How  it  strekys 
kan  I  no}t  deuyne.  1530  Palsgr.  514/2  He  were  a  wyse 
man  that  coulde  devyne  what  they  talke  of  nowe.  1696  tr. 
Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  44  Nor  cou’d  I  divine  the  Meaning 
of  it.  1786  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  ( 1859)  II.  37  He  could  not 
divine  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change.  1847  Emer¬ 
son  Repr.  Men,  Swedenborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  1. 312  In  common 
parlance,  what  one  man  is  said  to  learn  by  experience,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  sagacity  is  said,  without  experience,  to 
divine.  1863  Mrs.  Oliphant  Salem  Ch.  ii.  28  He  began  to 
divine  faintly  . .  that  external  circumstances  do  stand  for 
something. 

3.  To  have  supernatural  or  magical  insight  into 
(things  to  come) ;  to  have  presentiment  of ;  hence 
gen.  to  predict  or  prophesy  by  some  kind  of  special 
inspiration  or  intuition. 

£•1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  361  (389)  But  who  may  al 
eschewe  or  al  deuyne?  ^1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  viii.  29 
Oper  thinges  pai  pronostic  and  diuines  by  pe  colours  of  pa 
flawmes.  1555  Eden  Decades  47  They  diuined  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  theyr  countrey.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  ii.  18  To 
shun  the  danger  that  his  Soule  diuines.  _  1663  Butler  Hud. 
1.  ii.  833  None,  .could  divine  To  which  side  Conquest  would 
incline.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  374  Truly  it  is  not 
easy  to  divine  what  that  army  may  become  at  last.  1855 
Bain  Senses  $  Int.  111.  ii.  §  23  To  infer  beforehand,  or  divine, 
the  characters  that  we  should  find. 

f  4.  Of  things  :  To  point  out,  foreshow,  prognos¬ 
ticate,  portend.  Obs. 

1596  Drayton  Leg.  iv.  69  This  prodigious  sign. .some 
strange  Newes  though  ever  it  divine,  yet  forth  them  not 
immediately  it  brings.  1657  Cokaine  Obstinate  Laity  1.  ii, 
What  envious  star  when  I  was  born  divin'd  This  adverse 
Fate?  1712  Swift  Sid  Mamet  22  A  certain  magick  rod . . 
divines  Whene’er  the  soil  has  golden  mines.  1847  Emerson 
Poems,  Initial  Love  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  457  All  things  wait  for 
and  divine  him. 

+  5.  To  think  or  conceive  of,  devise,  contrive,  by 
special  inspiration  or  extraordinary  sagacity.  Obs. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xii.  265  Dauid  be  doughty  ..deuynede 
how  Vrye  Mighte  slilokeste  be  slayn.  c  1450  Henryson 
Mor.  Fab.  11  All  courses  that  Cookes  could  deuyne.  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poems  lxxxiv.  15  The  lustiast  ladie  that  nature  can 
devyne.  1598  Yong  Diana  225  So  much  force  had  one  God 
. .  ouer  each  others  soule,  diuining  the  great  and  inuiolable 
friendship  that  should  be  betweene  him  and  me. 
f6.  To  render  divine ;  to  canonize;  to  divinize. 
1591  Spenser  Daphn.  214  Living  on  earth  like  Angell 
newdivinde.  1591  —  R  nines  of  Time  61 1  Th’  Harpe..out 
of  the  River  was  reard  And  borne  above  the  cloudes  to  be 
divin’d.  1622  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxiv.  191  Leaving  these 
divin’d,  to  Decuman  we  come  ..  who  was  crown’d  with 
glorious  martyrdom. 

+  b.  To  call  or  style  divine.  Obs. 

1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribse  11.  353  Your  nobling  and 
diuining  him  elswhere. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

7.  To  use  or  practise  divination  ;  to  obtain  insight 
into  what  is  future  or  unrevealed  by  auguries,  por¬ 
tents,  magical  or  occult  devices  ;  to  soothsay. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1696(1745)  The  folk  deuyne  at 
waggynge  of  a  stre.  1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xliv.  5  The  coppe . . 
in  the  which  my  Lord  is  wonte  to  dyuyne.  1388  — -  Isa. 
xliv.  25  Dyuynours  that  dyuynen  by  sacrifices  offrid  to 
feendis.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Iii.  (1495)  507 
Some  in  Ethiopia,  .haue  an  hounde  for  theyr  kynge,  and 
dyuyne  by  his  meuynge.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Lev.  xix.  26 
You  shal  not  divine,  nor  observe  dreames.  1698  Fryer 
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Acc.  E.  India  Sf  P.  272  They  go  to  some  learned  Doctor, 
who  Divines  by  the  Alcoran.  1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil 
II.  vi.  1835-49  Lane  Mod.  Egypt.  II.  111  They  [Gypsies] 
mostly  divine  by  means  of  a  number  of  shells,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  money,  etc.,  intermixed  with  them. 

8.  To  foretell  by  divine  or  superhuman  power ; 
to  prophesy,  arch. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  viii.  143  As  Daniel  diuinede  hit  fel 
in  dede  after.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  11.  vi.  123  If  I  were 
bound  to  Diuine  of  this  vnity,  I  wold  not  Prophesie  so.  i860 
Emerson  Cond.  Lifei.  (1861)  19  We  are  as  lawgivers;  we 
speak  for  Nature ;  we  prophesy  and  divine.  1887  Bowen 
V irg.  a Eneidu .  246  Cassandra  of  coming  evil  divined. 

9.  To  conjecture  (as  to  the  unknown  or  obscure)  ; 
to  make  an  inference  by  conjecture,  insight,  intui¬ 
tion,  or  other  means  than  actual  information. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  138  f>e  deppore  I  diuinede  |?e 
derkore  me  jK>u3te.  c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  26  Men 
may  deuyne  and  glosen  vp  and  doun.  1604  Shaks.  Oth. 
1.  ii.  39  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  diuine.  1851 
Carlyle  Sterling  11.  ii.  (1872)  100  The  meanest  have  a 
dignity  . .  and  hence,  as  I  divine,  the  startling  whirl  of 
incongruous  juxtaposition. 

+  b.  with  of \  on,  upon'.  To  make  conjectures 
about  or  concerning ;  to  augur  from.  Ohs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  hi.  409  (458)  Lest  ony  wyght 
dyuynen  or  deuyse  Wolde  of  hem  two.  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T. 
1657  The  paleys  ful  of  peples.  .Dyvynynge  of  thiseThebane 
knyghtes  two.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  766 
The  people  diverslye  devinyng  upon  this  dealing,  a  1592 
Greene  fas.  IP,  v.  v,  Whereon  divine  you,  Sir?  1603 
Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  857  Thereof  would  diversely 
divine  every  man  according  to  his  own  fantasie.  1653  Hol- 
croft  Procopius  1.  29  The  Romans  divining  upon  it,  were 
confident  of  the  Emperours  prevailing  in  this  Warr.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  1. 144  At  chess  they  vie,  to  captivate  the  queen  ; 
Divining  of  their  loves. 

Hence  Divi'ned  ppl.  a.  (in  quot.,  Made  divine). 

1624  Quarles  Sion's  Sonn.  in  Farr  S.  P.  fas.  /( 1848)  140 
The  glory  of  thy  divined  place  No  age  can  injure,  nor  yet 
time  deface. 

f  Divi'nely,  a.  [i.  prec.  adj.  +  -ly  b]  Divine. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  in.  (R. )  Philosophy  is  knowing  of  deuinely 
and  manly  things  ioyned  with  study  of  good  liuing.  1530 
Rastell  Bk.  Purgat.  11.  xi,  The  infinyte  dyvynely  Sub- 
staunce. 

Divinely  (divsi'nli),  adv.  [f.  Divine  a.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  divine  manner  or  way. 

1.  By  or  as  by  the  agency  or  power  of  God. 

1594  Spenser  Amoretti  lxi,  As  she  is,  divinely  wrought, 
Ancf  of  the  brood  of  Angels  hevenly  borne.  1662  Stillingfl. 
Orig.  Sacr.  11.  vi.  §  2  Whatever  comes  under  Divine  know¬ 
ledge,  may  be  Divinely  revealed,  a  1707  Beveridge  Serin. 

I.  xviii.(R.)In  his  divinely-inspired  judgment.  1850  Tenny¬ 
son  In  Mem.  lxiv.  2  As  some  divinely  gifted  man.  1876 

J.  Parker  Paracl.  1.  iii.  23  If  the  Bible  is  divinely  inspired, 
it  follows  that  it  is  divinely  authoritative. 

2.  As  or  like  God  ;  in  a  godlike  manner  ;  with  an 
excellence  or  perfection  more  than  human. 

1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  111.  iv.  9  Because  this  composi¬ 
tion  worketh  diuinely,  I  called  it  Angelico.  1585  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  iv.  xxiii.  139  Cleere  and  fayre 
fountaines  dyvinely  wrought.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  489 
Shee  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  love  for  Gods.  1728  Young  Odes 
to  King  Wks.  1757  I.  173  Its  stream  divinely  clear,  and 
strong.  1822  W.  Irving  Braceb.  Ii all 35  An  elegant  young 
man  ..  who  danced  a  minuet  divinely.  1832  Tennyson 
Dream  Fair  Worn.  87  A  daughter  of  the  Gods,  divinely 
tall  And  most  divinely  fair. 

t  3.  In  a  holy  or  pious  manner.  Ohs. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  in.  vii.  62  He  is  . .  with  two  right 
reuerend  Fathers  Diuinely  bent  to  Meditation.  1595  —  John 
11.  i.  237  This  right  hand,  whose  protection  Is  most  diuinely 
vow’d  vpon  the  right  Of  him  it  holds.  1682  Norris  Hieroclcs 
8  They  proceed  from  a  divinely  disposed  mind. 

+  4.  After  the  manner  of  divinity.  Ohs. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  591,  I  purpose  not  to  follow 
these  things  Philosophically ..  but  rather  Divinely. 

+  Divinement.  Obs.  [f.  Divine  v.  +  -ment.] 
The  action  of  divining  ;  divination. 

1S79-8o  North  Plutarch  (1676)  33  That  which  they  write 
of  Romulus  divinements,  maketh  great  difference  between 
him  and  Theseus.  Ibid.  589  Priests  and  Soothsayers,  that 
did  sacrifice  and  purifie,  and  tend  upon  divinements. 

Divineness  (divoi-nnes).  [-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  divine  ;  divine 
nature,  character,  or  origin  ;  divinity,  sacredness. 

i579~8o  North  Plutarch  (1676)  84  The  common  nature  of 
man,  that  hath  in  it  both  Divineness,  and  sometimes  beastly 
brutishness.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xxxii.  507,  I  haue 
..prooued  the  trunesse  and  diuinenesse  of  the  Scriptures. 
1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  i.  2  Their  admirable  Motions 
and .  Order,  in  which  the  Heathen  have  acknowledged 
a  Divineness.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  54  p  11  The  real  Ex¬ 
cellency  and  Divineness  of  Virtue.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <$• 
Pr.  in.  xii,  In  all  true  Work,  .there  is  something  of  divineness. 

2.  Superhuman  or  supreme  excellence, 

1580  Sidney  Aixadia  (1622}  321  Besought  him  to  repeate 
it  agaiue,  that ..  his  minde  might  bee  the  better  acquainted 
with  the  diuinenesse  thereof.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  in.  vii.  45 
Behold  Diuinenesse  No  elder  then  a  Boy. 

Divilier  (divoi'noi).  Forms :  4-5  devinor, 
•vynour,  dyvynour,  5-7  divinour,  5-  diviner. 
[ME.  and  AF.  devinour ,  divinour  =  OF.  devineor , 

- cour ,  -ur  (12th  c.  in  Platz.-Darm.),  agent-n.  from 
F.  deviner  to  Divine,  corresponding  to  L.  divina- 
tor-cm  Divinator.  Down  to  1500  regularly 
stressed  de-vinou  r,  de' virion- r .  In  sense  2,  app. 
f.  F.  devin ,  divin  sb. :  cf.  philosoph-er.~\ 

1.  One  who  practises  divination  ;  a  soothsayer, 
prophet,  seer;  a  magician,  sorcerer. 


c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rods)  8107  J>us  seide  alje 
mydyuinours.  1382  Wyclif  Dent,  xviii.  10  Ne  be  foundun  in 
thee,  .that  askith  dyvynours.  1388  —  Jer.  xxvii.  9  Dyuy- 
neris  by  chiteryng  and  fleyng  of  briddis.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  234  b/2  The  deuynour  had  told  hym  that  he  shold 
deye  within  fyue  dayes.  1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  v.  (R.)  He 
fled  to  his  wyse  men  of  the  worlde,  to  his  diuiners  and 
charmers.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1.  649  The  . . 
Divinour  or  Prophet  of  the  Britans,  I  mean  Merlin.  1681 
Dryden  Abs.  <5*  A  chit.  238  The  People’s  Pray’r,  the  glad 
Diviner’s  Theme,  The  Young  men’s  Vision  and  the  Old  men’s 
Dream  !  1723  Pope  Odyss.  1.  524  Vain  diviner’s  dreams 

divert  her  fears,  i860  Hook  Lives  A  bps.  (1869)  I.  v.  223 
The  bishops  . .  were  required  . .  to  banish  . .  diviners  and 
fortune-tellers.  1881  Folk-lore  Record  IV.  106  Very  lately 
an  eminent  man  . .  employed  a  diviner  to  look  for  mines  on 
his  property  with  a  divining  rod. 

b.  A  successful  conjecturer  or  guesser. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  i.  (1695)  48  He  must  be  a  nota¬ 
ble  Diviner  of  Thoughts,  that  can  assure  him,  that  he  was 
thinking.  1856-61  Maurice  Critics  in  Friendship  Bks.  xiii. 
(1874)  377  Richard  Bentley  was  one  of  the  subtlest  diviners 
of  the  meaning  of  obscure  passages, 
f  2.  A  divine,  a  theologian.  Ohs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  452  J>e  doughtiest  doctour  and 
deuynoure  of  trinitee  Was  augustyn  olde.  Ibid.  xm. 
1 14  Sire  doctour  .  .What  is  dowel  and  dobet  ?  3e  deuynours 
knoweth.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xvi.  85  This  doctor  and  diuinour 
and  decretistre  of  canon.  1552  Huloet,  Diuinour  or  wryter 
of  holy  scripture,  agiographus. 

t  b.  =  Divine  sb .2  2  b ;  also,  a  wise  man,  sage. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  65  Thales.. |?is  naturel 
philosofer  and  dyuynour.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1545  Doc- 
tours  &  diuinours  &  othire  dere  maistris. 

Divineress  (divarnares).  Also  4-6  de-,  (5 
-ourese).  [a.  OF .  devineresse  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  fem.  of  devineur  Diviner  :  see  -ess.]  A 
female  diviner  ;  a  prophetess  ;  a  sorceress,  witch. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1522  J>ow  sorceresse  With  al  )?i 
fals  gost  of  prophesie  Thow  wenest  ben  a  grete  deuyneresse  ! 
1440  J.  Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  ( 1818)  14  The  said  woman 
of  Yreland,  that  clepid  herself  a  dyvenourese.  1480  Caxton 
Ovid's  Met.  xm.  vi,  And  Cassandra,  hys  doughter,  the 
devyneresse.  ^  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
xxvi.  (1546)  M  ij,  A  woman  diuineresse,  or  contrary,  a  soth- 
sayer.  1681  H.  More  Postscript  to  Glanvill’s  Sadducismus 
1.  (1726)  24  Do  the  office  of  a  Divineress,  or  a  Wise- woman. 
l8.3?  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v.  ii.  (1872)  177  A  black 
Divineress  of  the  Tropics  prophesied,  .that  she  should  be 
a  Queen.  1848  J.  A.  Carlyle  tr.  Dante's  Inferno  xx,  The 
wretched  women  who.  .made  themselves  divineresses. 

+  Divinesse.  Ohs.  [Compressed  variant  of 
divineness  ;  peril,  with  some  thought  of  F.  - esse ,  as 
in  richesse  and  Eng.  idlesse ;  cf.  profaness ,  proness , 
etc.]  a.  Divination.  b.  Divineness,  divinity ; 
divine  quality  or  character. 

1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  iv.  (1596)  46  The  first 
who  tearmed  these  maruellous  matters  by  the  name  of 
diuinesse  was  Hippocrates ;  and  that  if  any  such  point  of 
diuinesse  bee  found  in  the  disease,  that  it  manifesteth  also 
a  prouidence.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  iv.  §  2.  18  Poesie 
.  .was  euer  thought  to  haue  some  participation  of  diuinesse. 
Ibid.  §  4.  19  Enquirers  into  truth  . .  will  despise  those 
delicacies  and  affectations,  as  indeede  capable  of  no  diui¬ 
nesse. 

Diving  (doi-viij),  vhl.  sb.  [f.  Dive  v.  f-ing  b] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dive,  in  its  various  senses. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  xxvi.  (1495)  429  By 
manere  of  plungynge  and  of  dyuynge.  1614  Rowlands 
Fooles  Bolt  37  A  common  Scould,  her  furious  heate  must 
coole:  Wash’d  by  her  diuing  in  a  Cucking  stoole.  1743-5 
R.  Pococke  Trav.  (Camden)  II.  129  The  curious  manner  of 
diveing  which  they  lately  began,  in  order  to  raise  what  they 
could  of  the  wreck.  1854  {title)  Divings  into  Scripture  and 
Sprinkling  of  Wisdom  for  Little  Folk. 

b.  alt  rib.  and  Comb .,  as  diving-  bladder,  -boaty 
- engine ,  - helmet ,  - machine ,  Diving-bell,  etc. 

1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defence  143  The  diuing  poole  of 
Bethesda.  1661  Diving-engine  [see  Diving-bell].  1693 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2842/3  Letters  Patents.,  for  a  Diving- 
Engine.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  199  r  3  The  first 
experiment  in  nineteen  diving  engines  of  new  construction. 
1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Snpp.,  Diving  Bladder ,  a  term  used 
by  Borelli  for  a  machine  . .  contrived  for  Diving  under  the 
water  to  great  depths  . .  The  objections  all  other  diving  ma¬ 
chines  are  liable  to  are  obviated.  1802  Naval  Chron.  VII. 
270  The  Diving-boat,  .will  be  capacious  enough  to  contain 
eight  men.  <21825  Forby  Foe.  E.  Anglia,  Deving-pond, 
a  pond  from*  which  water  is  drawn  for  domestic  use,  by 
dipping  a.  pail.  1839  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  163 
Inflating  air  into  the  diving  machine,  or  rather  diving  dress, 
of  the  man  who  was  working  under  the  sea.  1875  Ure's 
Dipt.  Arts  s.v.  Diving-dress,  The  diving  helmet  is,  in 
principle,  similar  to  the  bell. 

Di  ving,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

That  dives,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1602  Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Pai'all.  Ded.  1  The  industrious 
search  of  some  diuing  braine.  a  1639  Wotton  in  Rcliq. 
Wolton.  402  (R.)  Let  the  diving  Negro  seek  For  gemms  hid 
in  some  forlorn  creek.  1712  Gay  Trivia  in.  80  Guard  well 
thy  pocket,  for  these  syrens  stand  To  aid  the  labours  of  the 
diving  hand. 

b.  In  names  of  various  animals. 

Diving-buck  or  goat,  a  S.  African  antelope  ( Cepha - 
lophus  mergens)y  the  duyker-bok  of  the  Boers  ;  diving- 
duck,  the  golden-eye  duck  {Clangida  glaucion)\  diving- 
pigeon,  the  lack  guillemot  or  doveky  ( Uria  Gryllc) ; 
diving-spider,  Argyroneta  aquatica,  which  lives  in  a 
nest  filled  with  air  under  water. 

1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  84  The  first  Diving 
Pigeon  I  got.. at  Spitzlxrgen.  1786  Sparrman  Vov,  Cape 
G.  //.  II.  243  The  duyker-bok,  or  diving  goat  ..  rising  in 
its  leap  with  its  neck  erect,  and  in  its  descent  bringing 
it  down  between  its  legs  . .  had  the  appearance  of  diving 
and  gave  rise  to  its  name.  1813  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893) 


I.  89,  I  got  a  diving  duck,  and  should  have  had  more  shots. 
1885  Swainson  Prcrv.  Names  Birds  161  Diving  duck 
(Shetland  Isles'.  Ibid.  218  Diving  pigeon. 

Di*ving-bell.  [f.  Diving  vbl.sb.  f  Bell  sb .i  5.] 
A  strong  heavy  vessel,  originally  bell-shaped,  with 
the  bottom  open,  in  which  persons  may  descend 
into  deep  water,  respiration  being  sustained  by  the 
compressed  air  at  the  top,  or  by  fresh  air  supplied 
by  a  forcing  pump  from  above. 

1661  Evelyn  Diary  19  July,  We  tried  our  Diving-Bell, 
or  Engine,  in  the  water-dock  at  Deptford,  .it  was  made  of 
cast  lead,  let  down  with  a  strong  cable.  1693  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  896  Means  of  weighing  up  sunken  Vessels. .and 
taking  out  the  Goods  by  means  of  the  Diving  Bell.  1713 
Derham  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  iii.  note  (R.),  One  of  the  divers 
blew  an  horn  in  his  diving-bell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1.  241  The  great  diving- 
bell  improved  by  Doctor  Halley,  which  was  large  enough 
to  contain  five  men.  1874  Burnand  My  Time  xxiv.  212 
Breathing  with  as  much  difficulty,  .as  he  might  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  diving-bell. 

attrib.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mcch.  I.  713/2  A  diving-bell 
company  was  formed  in  England  in  1688.  Ibid.  715/1 
Diving-bell  Pump,  a  pump  having  a  casing  divided  by 
a  vertical  partition  into  two  chambers,  which  are  provided 
with  inwardly  and  outwardly  opening  valves. 

Divinify  (divimifei),  v.  [f.  L.  divin-us  Divine 
F  (i)fy  ;  cf.  deify ,  etc.]  trans.  To  render  divine  ; 
to  regard  as  of  divine  nature,  rank,  or  origin ;  to 
divinize.  Hence  Divi'nified  ppl.  a. 

1633  A.  H.  Parthenia  Sacra  204  (T.)  My  beloved  is  white 
and  red  . .  white,  for  his  blessed  and  divinified  soul.  1660 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  ix.  (1701)  395/1  Good  the  Civil  Virtues 
render  a  Man,  but  the  Sciences  conducing  to  the  Divine 
Virtue  divinifie.  1855  Bailey  Mystic  32  And  knew  himself 
divinified.  1892  Agnes  M.  Clerke  Earn.  Stud.  Homer  45 
The  same  constellation,  .under  a  divinified  aspect. 

Divi’ning,  vhl.  sb.  [f.  Divine  v.  +  -ing  T] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Divine  :  a.  Soothsay¬ 
ing,  prophecy,  divination,  b.  Conjecture,  guessing. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  9  In  J>is  comandement  es 
forbodyn  to  gyffe  trouthe  till  socerye  or  till  dyuynyngez  by 
sternys.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iii.  122  (Camb.  MS.) 
Elies  what  difference  is  ther  bytwixe  the  prescience  and 
thilke  Iapeworthi  dyuynenge  of  tyresye  the  dyuynor? 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  102  A  Dyuynynge  be  fyre,  piromancia. 
A  Diuinynge  be  water,  jdromancia.  1646  J.  Geree  (title) 
Astrologo-Mastix,  or  a  Discovery  of  the  Vanity  and  Ini¬ 
quity  of  Judiciall  Astrology  or  Divining  by  the  Starres.  i860 
Pusey  Min.  Proph .  Jonah  i.  7  The  lot  for  divining.. is 
wrong,  except  by  direct  inspiration  of  God. 

2.  attrib. ,  as  divining-rod ,  -staff,  - stick ,  - wand : 
a  rod,  etc.,  used  in  divination  ;  spec .  a  forked  stick, 
by  means  of  which  certain  persons  are  reputed  to 
have  the  power  of  tracing  and  indicating  subter¬ 
raneous  supplies  of  water  and  mineral  veins.  See 
quots. ;  also  Dowsing-rod. 

1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes ,  To  Mr.  Hobs  iii,  With  fond 
Divining-Wands,  We  search  among  the  dead  For  Treasures 
buried.  Ibid.  Note,  Virgula  Divina  ;  or  a  Divining-Wand 
is  a  two-forked  branch  of  an  Hazel-Tree  ..  used  for  the 
finding  out  either  of  Veins,  or  hidden  Treasures  of  Gold  or 
Silver  ;  and  being  carryed  about,  bends  downwards  (or 
rather  is  said  to  do  so)  w-hen  it  comes  to  the  place  where 
they  lye.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  188 
To  find  out  Water  by  the  Help  of  a  Hasel-Wand,  called 
a  Divining-Stick.  1751  Gentl.  Mag.  Nov.  (Brand  Pop. 
Antiq.)  So  early  as  Agricola  the  divining  Rod  was  in 
much  request,  and  has  obtained  great  credit  for  its  dis¬ 
covering  where  to  dig  for  Metals  and  Springs  of  Water 
. .  lately  it  has  been  revived  with  great  success.  1816 
Scott  Antiq.  xvii.  1883  P.  Robinson  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Oct.  708/1  The  divining-rod  finds  its  professors  and  dis¬ 
ciples  . .  in  every  part  of  the  world.  1888  Elworthy  W. 
Somerset  Word-bk .,  Dolose,  to  use  the  divining-rod  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  springs  of  water. 

Divrning,  ppl-  a.  [f.  as  prec.  f  -ing  2.]  That 
divines,  foresees,  or  conjectures ;  soothsaying,  pro¬ 
phesying,  conjecturing,  guessing,  etc. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Kings  xxviii.  7  There  is  a  womman  havynge 
a  dyvynynge  spirite  in  Endore.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv. 
vi.  69  If  secret  Powers  suggest  but  truth  To  my  diuining 
thoughts.  1697  Dryden  Atneid  vi.  54  The  mad  divining 
dame,  The  priestess  of  the  god,  Deiphobe  her  name.  1876 
Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  v.  xxxix,  This  dreadfully  divining 
personage — evidently  Satan  in  grey  trousers. 

+  Divini'potent,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~  [ad.  L. 
divTnipotent-em  mighty  in  divination.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr,,  Divinipolcnt ,  that  hath  power  in 
divine  things.  1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

f  Divi’nister.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Divine  v .,  or 
divinour,  Diviner  sb.  :  see  -ister.]  A  diviner. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1953  Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nain 
no  divinistre. 

+  Divi  nitize,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~  ’.  [irreg.  f.  Di¬ 
vinity  +  -ize.]  =Divinize. 

1649  J.  E.  tr.  Behmm's  Efiist.  Pref.  9  We  ..  Divinitize 
our  knowledge  into  an  effectual  working  Love. 

Divinity  (divrnlti).  Forms:  4-6  de-,  dy-, 
divinite,  4-7  -tie.  [ME.  de-,  divinite,  a.  OF. 
deviniU,  -ett,  -iteit  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  theo- 
logy,  ad.  L.  divinitat-em  godhead,  divination,  ex¬ 
cellence,  f.  divhi-us  Divine  :  see  -m\] 

1.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  divine  ;  di¬ 
vineness, godhood;  divine  nature;  Deity, Godhead. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  pr.  iv.  7  (Camb.  MS.)  Thow  des- 
putedest  ..  towching  deuynyte  and  mankynde.  r  1450 
Mirour  Saluacioun  272  In  crist  wane  fiesshe  and  sawle 
and  verray  divinitee.  1581  Fulke  in  Confer,  ill.  (1584)  Y, 
The  humanitie  of  Christ  after  it  was  assumpted  by  the 
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Diuinitie,  was  absorpte  of  the  same,  c  1610-15  Women 
Saints ,  Agnes  11886)  147  Diuinitie  dwelleth  not  in  stones 
but  in  heauen.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1010  They  feel 
Divinitie  within  them  breeding  wings.  1784  Cowper  Task 
VI.  877  The  veil  is  rent  . .  That  hides  divinity  from  mortal 
eyes.  1884  Ruskin  Pleas.  Eng.  17  note,  Arianism  consists 
not  in  asserting  the  subjection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
but  in  denying  the  subjected  Divinity. 

2.  cotter,  A  divine  being;  a  god,  a  deity.  The 
Divinity :  the  Deity,  the  Supreme  Being,  God. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sec.  Nun’s  T  316  Whil  we  seken  thilke 
diuinitee  That  is  yhid  in  heuene.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  1.  (1495)  8  Cryst  Iesus  very  god  and  man  is  . .  moost 
blessyd  and  inestymable  dyuynyte  or  deyte  for  all  man* 
kynde.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  10  There’s  a  Diuinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.  1777 
Robertson  Hist.  Amen.  (1778)  II.  vn.  302  Its  divinities 
were  clothed  with  terror.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre  s 
Stud .  Nat.  (1709)  II.  76  It’s  last  and  only  end  is  the 
Divinity  himself.  1865  Seeley  Ecce  Homo  iv.  led.  8)  31 
Their  national  Divinity  had  been  their  king.  1875  Whitney 
Life  Lang.  v.  80  Mercury.. the  swift  messenger  of  the 
divinities. 

b.  fig.  An  object  of  adoration,  an  adorable  being. 
1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  vi.  (1700)  49  A  Lover,  naming 
what  he  worships,  a  Divinity.  1749  Smollett  Gil  Bias  in. 
ix,  I  perceived  the  divinity  seated  on  a  large  sattin  couch — 
in  a  genteel  deshabille.  1849  Thackeray  Pendennis  vii, 
Composing  a  most  flaming  and  conceited  copy  of  verses 
to  his  divinity. 

3.  Divine  quality,  virtue,  or  power  ;  god-likeness, 
divineness. 

1510-20  Everyman  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  133  These  seven. . 
Gracious  sacraments  of  high  divinity.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
hi.  v.  34  The  goodly  Maide,  ful  of  divinities  And  gifts  of 
heavenly  grace.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  v.  i.  3  There  is 
Diuinity  in  odde  Numbers,  either  in  natiuity,  chance,  or 
death.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  IAfe  (1747)  III.  71  These 
miraculous  Signs  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. 
I?47  T  ennyson  Princ.  in.  207  To  lift  the  woman’s  fall'll 
divinity  Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man. 

4.  The  science  of  divine  things ;  the  science  that 
deals  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  His 
relations  with  mankind,  etc.  ;  theology ;  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  in  Universities.  (The  earliest 
sense  in  English.) 

Divinity  hall \  (Scotland,  etc.),  a  theological  hall  or 
college. 

c  1305  Edmund  Coitf.  238  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  To  diuinite 
as  god  wolde  J?is  gode  man  him  drou3.  1387  Trevisa 
Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  5  Of  )?e  J>re  vertices  of  deuynyte  [theo- 
logicarum  virtutuni].  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xiii.  144 
Athanasius  was  a  gret  Doctour  of  Dyvynytee.  1439  E.  E. 
Wills  ( 1882)  118,  I  woll  that  the  maister  of  devenyte  haue 
xx  li.  1556  Chroit.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  40  William  Thurs¬ 
ton  abbot  of  Fowntens  and  bachelar  of  devinite.  .hongyd, 
heddyd  and  qwarterd.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  P,  1.  i.  38  Heare 
him  but  reason  in  Diuinitie.  1690  Locke  Govt.  ii.  viii. 
§  1 12  They  never  dream’d  of  Monarchy  being  Jure  Divino 
. .  till  it  was  revealed  to  us  in  the  Divinity  of  this  last  Age. 
1722  De  Foe  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  303  The  ordinary. of 
Newgate  ..  talked  a  little  in  his  way,  but  all  his  divinity 
ran  upon  confessing  my  crime,  as  he  called  it.  1833 
Coleridge  Table-t.  14  Mar.,  Divinity  is  essentially  the 
first  of  the  professions,  because  it  is  necessary  for  all  at  all 
times.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iv.  49.8  Three. poor 
labouring  men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  unamiable  divinity. 

b.  Applied  also  to  the  theological  systems  of 
heathen  nations  or  philosophers. 

1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  ii.  12  Plato  acknowlegeth 
that  he  received  the  . .  choicest  of  his  Divinitie  from  the 
Phenicians.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759)  I.  iv.  145  The 
Religion  and  Divinity  of  the  Vulgar  in  the  Days  of 
Heathenism.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  iv.  vii.  365 
He.,  was  versed  in  all  the  divinity  of  the  Greeks. 

1 5 .  =  Divination  i  .  Ohs.  rare. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  xiii.  39  By  this  Arte  and  science 
[Astronomye]  were  first  emprysed  . .  alle  other  sciences  of 
decrees  and  of  dyuinyte.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  28  This 
diuinitie  or  fore-telling  of  Anaxagoras. 

6.  attrib.  (esp.  in  reference  to  the  Faculty  of  Di¬ 
vinity  at  the  Universities),  as  divinity  act ,  book , 
chair ,  lecture ,  man ,  school ,  etc.  ;  divinity-calf 
(Bookbinding),  dark  brown  stained  calf  decorated 
with  blind  stamping,  without  gilding :  used  for 
theological  works.  (Zaehnsdorf,  Hist.  Bookb. 
1895.) 

1548  Udall  Erasnt.  Par.  Pref.  (R.)  A  full  library  of  all 
good  diuinity-books.  a  1555  Latimer  Serm.  <$•  Rem.  C1845) 
291  We.  .appointed  you  to  appear  before  us.  .in  the  divinity 
school,  a  place  for  disputations.  1641  ‘  Smectymn.uus  *  A  lispu. 
v.  (1653)  22  Such  as  were  able  to  preach,  or  keepe  a  Divi¬ 
nitie  Act.  1670  Eachard  Coni.  Clergy  97  If  a  young 
divinity-intender  has  but  got  a  sermon  of  his  own  or  of  his 
father’s.,  he  gets  a  qualification,  c  1680  Hickeringill 
Whs.  (1716)  I.  79  The  Tongues  and  Pens  of  the  thriving 
Divinity-men.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III. 
83  Acceptable  . .  from  the  Pulpit  as  from  a  Divinity- 
Chair.  1709  He arne  Collect.  6  Nov.,  The  Divinity- 
Bedell’s  Staff.  1785  J.  Trusler  Mod.  Times  I.  138  A 
register  office  for  parsons,  a  kind  of  divinity-shop,  .for  hiring 
of  preachers.  1846  McCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 
II.  341  Attendance  on  divinity  lectures  is  requisite. 

Divi  nityship.  [f.  prec.  +  -ship.-] 

1.  The  statns  or  personality  of  a  divinity ;  deity¬ 
ship,  godship. 

1689  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)  II.  423  The  Keys  of  the 
Church,  to  which  he  has  as  good  right  as  your  D.D. 
Divinityship.  1788  Disinterested  Love  I.  19  Tis  to  her 
divinityship  I  pay  my  adoration.  1811  Shelley  Let.  to  E. 
Hitchener ,  Truth  is  my  God .  .yours  is  reducible  to  the  same 
simple  Divinityship.  1834  L.  Hunt  Town  ( 1858)  398  The 
first  time  he  [Henry  VIII]  had  discovered  the  possibility  of 
.such  an  impiety  towards  his  barbarous  divinityship. 


2.  Knowledge  of  or  skill  in  divinity. 

1762  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xxxvi,  Plato’s  opinion,  I 
which  with  all  his  divinityship, — I  hold  to  be  damnable. 

Diviniza’tion.  [f.  next  +  -ation.]  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  divinizing,  or  condition  of  being  divinized. 

1840  Mill  Diss.  <5-  Disc.,  Grecian  H 1st .  (1859)  II.  3ioThe 
basis  of  that  was  a  bona  fide  personification  and  divinization 
of  the  occult  causes  of  phenomena.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit. 

Dogma  (1876)  38  The  glorification  and  divinisation  of  this 
natural  bent  of  mankind. 

Divinize  (drvinsiz),  v.  [ad.  F.  diviniser  (16th- 
17th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  to  render  divine,  deify,  f. 
divin  Divine  :  see  -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  render  divine ;  to  deify. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Divinize ,  to  make  divine  or 
heavenly.  <11743  A.  M.  Ramsay  Nat.  <$•  Rev.  Relig.  11. 
401  (R.)  The  predestinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty, 
wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blackest  vices.  1890 
Newell  St.  Patrick  70  He  divinised  the  powers  of  nature 
because  he  feared  them. 

t  2.  intr.  To  become  divine ;  to  act  as  a  divine 
being.  Obs.  rare. 

1685  Gracian's  Courtiers  Orac.  163  By  Divinizing,  one 
gets  Respect,  by  Humanizing,  Contempt. 

Hence  Di-vinized  ppl.a. ;  Di  vinizing  vbl.  sb. 

1837  T ait's  Mag.  IV.  459  This  divinizing  of  ‘  myself’ — 
this  deification  of  the  individual  man.  1839  Bailey  F'estus 
(1854)  164  The  form  Of  Divinized  humanity. 

Divino-polrtical,  a.  nonce-wd.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  divine  polity. 

1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  v.  x.  (1713)  437  The  meaning  of 
Ezekiel’s  Mercavah  is  not  Physical,  but  Moral,  Spiritual,  or 
Divino-political,  if  I  may  so  speak.  1684  —  An  Answer 
241  The  Divino-political  sense  of  that  Vision. 

Divis(e,  obs.  forms  of  Device,  Devise. 

t  Divi'Se,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  de-,  divise ,  ad.  late 
L.  divisa  (med.L.  in  Du  Cange)  division,  boundary, 
fern.  sb.  from  pa.  pple.  of  dividere ;  see  Devise, 
and  cf.  the  town  name  Devizes ,  formerly  *  The  De¬ 
vizes*,  med.L.  Divisati]  Boundary  ;  pi.  bounds. 

c  1575  Balfour  Practicks  (1754)  434  (Jam.)  Divisis  betwix 
sic  landis  pertening  to  sic  ane  man,  on  the  ane  part,  and  sic 
landis  pertening  to  sic  ane  uther  man  on  the  uther  part. 
Ibid.  438  Divises,  meithis  and  merchis. 

+  Divi/se,  Ct.  Obs.  Also  5  de-.  [ad.  L.  divis- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  dividere  to  Divide  :  cf.  OF.  devis 
divided.]  Divided;  separate,  distinct. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  416  In  March  orenge  is  sette 
in  sondry  wyse  :  Thai  loveth  lande  that  rare  is  and  divise. 
1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  255  The  Author  of  the  Book . . 
[says]  ‘  the  name  One  is  truely  said  o  that  which  is  indivise 
in  it  self  and  divise  as  to  althings  else  \ 

Hence  +  Divi*sely  adv.,  separately  (obs.). 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  111.  xviii.  398  loyntli  and  deviseli. 
1552  Huloet,  Diuisely,  seorsum,  seorsus,  separatim. 

Diviser,  obs.  form  of  Deviser,  Divisor. 

Divisibility  (divizibi'liti).  [f.  next  +  -ity  : 
cf.  F.  divisibility  (15th  c.  in  Godef.  Suppl.).'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divisible ;  capacity  of  being 
divided  into  parts,  or  among  a  number  of  persons. 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  11.  viii.  (1645)  15  Divisibility,  or 
a  capacity  to  be  divided  into  partes.  1691  Norris  Pract. 
Disc.  52  That  endless.  .Controversy  concerning,  .the  infinite 
Divisibility  of  Quantity.  1710  Berkeley  Princ.  Hum. 
Knowl.  §  47  The  infinite  divisibility  of  Matter  is  now 
universally  allowed.  1831.  Lardner  Pneiunat.  iii.  237 
Numerous  physical  analogies  favour  the  conclusion,  that 
the  divisibility  of  matter  has  a  limit. 

2.  Math.  Capacity  of  being  divided  without  re¬ 
mainder. 

Divisible  (divi’zib’l),  a.  (si.)  Also  6-7  de-. 
fad.  L.  divisibil-is  (Tertullian,  3rd  c.),  f.  divis- 
ppl.  stem  of  dividere  to  Divide  :  cf.  F.  divisible 
(Oresme,  14th  c.).]  Capable  of  being  divided. 

1.  Capable  of  being  divided  into  parts  (actually, 
or  in  thought) ;  capable  of  being  divided  into 
kinds  or  classes,  distinguishable  ;  capable  of  being 
divided  or  distributed  among  a  number. 

1552  Huloet,  Deuisible,  or  able  to  be  parted  or  deluded, 
deuiduus.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.y.  Iv.  §  7  In  as  much 
as  that  infinite  word  is  not  diuisible  into  parts,  it  could  not 
in  part,  but  must  needs  be  wholly  incarnate.  1665  Hooke 
Jl Iicrogr.  2  Certainly  the  quantity  or  extension  of  any  body 
may  be  divisible  in  infinitum ,  though  perhaps  not  the 
matter.  1777  Priestley  Mat/.  4  Spir.  (1782)  I.  iii.  38 
Every  particle  of  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  1881  Mivart 
Cat  14  The  Cat’s  entire  frame  is  divisible  into  head,  neck, 
trunk,  tail,  and  limbs.  1891  Law  Times  106/2  The  bene¬ 
ficial  interest,  .is  to  be  divisible  amongst  the  next  of  kin. 

2.  Math.  Of  a  number  or  quantity  :  +  a.  To  be 
divided;  forming  the  dividend  (obs.).  b.  Capable 
of  being  divided  without  remainder  (by). 

1579  Digges  Straiiot.  9  The  number  divisible.  1709-29 
V.  Mandey  Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  23  Because  4869  [i.e. 
44.8  +  6  +  9]  make  27,  a  number  divisible  by  9,  therefore 
also  4869  may  be  divided  by  9.  I7?7-5I  Chambers  Cycl. 

s.v.  Number,  Primitive,  or  prime  Dumber  is  that,  which 
is  only  divisible  by  unity..  Compound  .Number  is  that 
divisible  by  some  other  number  besides  unity ;  as  8,  divisible 
by  4,  and  by  2.  Mod.  A  number  is  divisible  by  9  if  the 
sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  9. 

+  B.  sb.  divisible  body.  Obs. 

166s  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  v.  (R.),  The  composition  of 
bodies,  whether  it  be  of  divisibles  or  indivisibles. 

Hence  Divi'sibleness,  divisibility ;  Divisibly 
adv.,  in  a  divisible  manner,  so  as  to  be  divisible ; 

+  in  small  portions  (obsP. 

1558  Bp.  Watson  Sev,  Sacrum,  vii.  40  Gods  onely  begotten  j 


sonne  goeth  into  euery  man  diuisiblye  that  receyueth  him. 
1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Excmp.  Ad  Sect.  v.  §  7  The  use  of 
reason  comes  at  no  definite  time,  but  insensibly  and  divisibly. 
a  1691  Boyle  (J*)»  Naturalists  disagree  about . .  the  in¬ 
definite  divisibleness  of  matter.  —  Wks.  I.  376  (R.)  The 
divisibleness  of  nitre  into  fixed  and  volatile  parts. 

Division  (divi/pn).  Forms  :  4-6  devi-,  divi- 
sioun,  etc.  (with  usual  interchange  of  i  and  y,  -on 
and  -oun),  4  deveseoun,  devyseoun,  5  Sc.  dy- 
wysiown,  5-7  divisione,  4-  division.  [ME. 
de-,  divisioun,  a.  OF.  devisiun,  division,  ad.  I.. 
division-em,  n.  of  action  f.  dividere  to  Divide.] 

I.  As  an  action  or  condition. 

1.  The  action  of  dividing  or  state  of  being  divided 
into  parts  or  branches  ;  partition,  severance. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Booth,  in.  pr.  xi.  77  (Camb.  MS.)  But  fyr 
[fleeth]  and  refuseth  alle  deuysyon.  Ibid.  hi.  pr.  ix.  [see 
Divide  v.  i],  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  26  pese  arteries 
ben  deuydid  many  weies ;  whos  dyuysiouns  man  mai  nou3t 
conseyue  bi  his  witt.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr. 
Gtasse  iii  By.  .the  devision  of  th’  Earth  into  zones.  1601 
Shaks.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  229  How  haue  you  made  diuision  of 
your  selfe?  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  136  Babylon., 
there  first  hapned  the  division  of  Languages  from  one  . .  to 
seventie  two.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  A stron.  I.  237  The  Division 
of  Time  into  Hours,  Days,  and  Weeks.  1840  Lardner 
Geom.  ix.  109  Let  the  line. .be  divided  into  three  parts, at 
C  and  D.  .and,  from  the  points  of  division  C  and  D  let  per¬ 
pendiculars  be  drawn.  187s  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  2 
The  division  into  books  . .  is  probably  later  than  the  age  of 
Plato. 

b.  Separation,  partition,  parting. 

1535  Coverdale  2  Esdras  vi.  41  To  make  a  deuysion 
betwixte  the  waters,  that  the  one  parte  might  remayne 
aboue,  and  the  other  beneth.  1634  Massinger  Very 
Woman  11.  i.  Plays  (1868)  499/1  We  may  meet  again,  But 
death’s  division  is  for  ever,  friend.  1864  Tennyson  Higher 
Pantheism  6  This  weight  of  body  and  limb,  Are  they  not 
sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from  Him? 

C.  Camb.  Univ.  The  partition  of  the  term  into 
two  halves  ;  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  term  is 
thus  divided. 

1803  Gradus  ad  Cantab.  s.v.  Term-Trotters,  young  men 
who  contrive  to  be  in  College  the  night  before  the  division 
of  the  term,  and  out  of  it  the  morning  after  the  close.  1852 
Bristed  Eng.  University  63  After  *  division  ’  in  the 
Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms,  a  student,  who  can  assign 
a  good  plea  for  absence  to  the  College  authorities,  may  go 
down.  1896  W.  Aldis  Wright  in  Letter,  The  division  of 
term  still  marks  a  period  for  certain  purposes. 

+  d.  <  Methodical  arrangement,  disposition  ’ 
(Schmidt).  Obs. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  i.  23  A  Fellow.. That  ncuer  set  a 
Squadron  in  the  Field,  Nor  the  deuision  of  a  Battaile  knowes 
More  then  a  Spinster. 

2.  The  action  of  distributing  among  a  number  ; 
distribution,  partition,  sharing. 

Division  of  labour ,  in  Pol.  Econ.,  the  division  of  a  process 
of  manufacture  or  an  employment  into  parts,  each  of  which 
is  performed  by  a  particular  person. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  IVh s.  III.  341  God  wolde  stiffre  no 
ienger  fie  fend  to  regne  oonli  in  00  siche  preest,  but,  for 
synne  fiat  fiei  hadden  do,  made  devisiouu  amongis  two. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  of  /Esop  1.  vi.  It  is_  not  good  to  have 
partage  and  dyuysyon  with  hym  which  is  ryche  &  myghty. 
1555  Eden  Decades  Contents  (Arb.)  45  The  debate  and 
strife  betwene  the  Spanyardes  and  Portugales  for  the  diui¬ 
sion  of  the  Indies.  i6or  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  lit.  iv.  380  lie 
make  diuision  of  my  present  with  you  :  Hold,  there’s  haife 
my  Coffer.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  i.  heading.  Of  the 
Division  of  Labour.  The  greatest  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  labour,  and  [etc.]... seem  to  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  division  of  labour.  1878  J  LYONS  Prim .  Pol. 
Econ.  33  Even  in  a  single  family  there  is  division  of  labour: 
the  husband  ploughs,  or  cuts  timber ;  the  wife  cooks,  man¬ 
ages  the  house,  and  spins  or  weaves ;  the  sons  hunt  or  tend 
sheep ;  the  daughters  employ  themselves  as  milkmaids. 

t  3.  The  action  of  distinguishing,  or  of  perceiving 
or  making  a  difference ;  distinction.  Obs. 

c  1398  Chaucer  Fortune  33,  I  haue  the  tawht  deuisyoun 
by-twene  Frend  of  effect  and  frende  of  cowntenaunce. 
C1500  Lancelot  1648  That  Iustice  be  Elyk[=alike]  With¬ 
out  diuisione  baith  to  pur  and  ryk.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet. 
4  b,  The  division  is  an  openyng  of  thynges  wherin  we  agree 
and  rest  upon,  and  wherein  we  sticke,  and  stande  in  traverse. 
1611  Bible  Exod.  viii.  23, 1  will  put  a  division  between  my 
people  and  thy  people. 

4.  The  fact  of  being  divided  in  opinion,  senti¬ 
ment,  or  interest;  disagreement,  variance,  dissen¬ 
sion,  discord ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  disagreement. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  381  Division  ..  many  a  noble 
worthy  town  . .  Hath  brought  to  great  adversite.  c  1477 
Caxton  Jason  71,  I  praye  you.  .that  ye  kepe  you  from  all 
dyuysion  and  roncour.  1526-34  Tindale  Rom.  xvi.  17 
Marke  them  which  cause  division . .and  avoyde  them.  1611 
Bible  i  Cor.  xi.  18,  I  heare  that  there  be  diuisions  [Wycl. 
&  Geneva,  dissensions]  among  you.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1677)  190  A  bone  of  division  betwixt  the  Turk  and 
Persian.  1712  W.  Harrison  in  Swift's  Corr.  16  Dec., 
To  sow  division  between  us.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  m. 
62  Betwixt  these  two  Division  smoulders  hidden. 

5.  Math.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  dividing 
one  number  or  quantity  by  another,  i.e.  of  finding 
how  many  times  the  latter  is  contained  in  the 
former,  or,  more  generally,  of  finding  a  quantity 
(the  quotient )  which  multiplied  by  the  latter  (the 
divisor)  will  produce  the  former  (the  dividend) ; 
the  inverse  of  multiplication  ;  a  rule  or  method  for 
doing  this. 

Long  division  (in  Arith.),  the  method  usually  adopted 
when  the  divisor  is  greater  than  12,  in  which  the  products 
of  the  divisor  by  the  several  terms  of  the  quotient  are 
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successively  set  down  and  subtracted  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  dividend.  Short  division  :  the  method 
used  when  the  divisor  is  12  or  less,  in  which  the  quotient 
is  set  down  directly,  without  writing  the  successive  pro¬ 
ducts.  Compound  d.,  Simple  d. :  see  these  words.  Com - 
piemeniary,  direct ,  and  scratch  d.,  ancient  or  obsolete 
methods  of  performing  arithmetical  division. 

c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.E.T.S.)  25  J>ou  schalt  deuide 
alle  £>e  nounbre  }>at  comes  of  }?e  multiplicacion  by  \>e 
ne^er  figures.. but  3et  [>ou  hast  not  |?e  craft  of  dyuision. 
1542  Recorde  Gr.  Arles  126  a,  If  you  would  prove  Multi¬ 
plication,  the  surest  way  is  by  Dyuision.  Ibid.  (1575).  148 
Diuision  is  a  distributing  of  a  greater  summe  by  the  vnities 
of  a  lesser,  Or  Diuision  is  an  Arithmeticall  producing  of  a 
thirde  number,  .which,  .shall  so  often  conteyne  an  vnit,  as 
the  greater  of  the  twoo  propounded  numbers  doth  containe 
the  lesser.  1690  Leybourn  Curs .  Math.  18  The  ways  of 
performing  Division  are  divers.  1706  W.  Jones  Syn. 
Palmar.  Matheseos  25  Division  is  a  Manifold  Subduction  ; 
or  the  taking  of  one  Number.. out  of  another,  as  often  as 
possible.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke  lnt7'od.  Cryslallogr.  299  The 
division.. is  effected  by  subtracting  the  logarithm  of  the 
latter  fraction  from  that  of  the  former. 

+  b.  The  process  of ‘dividing’  a  ratio,  i.e.  sub¬ 
stituting  the  difference  of  its  terms  for  either  of 
them.  Obs.  (Now  expressed  by  dividendo :  cf. 
Composition  5  c.) 

1695  Amncham  Geom.  Eplt.  19  If  A  :  B  ::  C  :  D  then  by 
Division  of  reason  it  will  be  as  A-B  :  B  ::  C-D  :  D.  _  1827 
Hutton  Course  Math.  1. 325  The  term  Divided,  or  Division, 
here  means  subtracting,  or  parting  ;  being  used  in  the  sense 
opposed  to  compounding,  or  adding,  in  def.  86. 

6.  Logic,  etc.  The  action  of  dividing  into  kinds 
or  classes ;  separation  of  a  genus  into  species, 
called  substantial  division,  or  division  per  se ; 
classification ;  esp.  in  scholastic  logic,  a  rough 
kind  of  classification  based  on  ordinary  knowledge, 
not  on  methodical  investigation.  Also,  less  strictly, 
b.  Enumeration  of  the  parts  of  a  whole,  partition, 
called  partible  division,  e.  Distinction  of  the 
various  significations  of  a  term :  called  nominal 
division,  in  opposition  to  which  the  two  preceding 
are  also  called  real  division. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Log  ike  (1567)  83  b,  Euery  man  is  either 
wastfull  or  couetous  . .  This  diuision  is  not  good,  for,  many 
men  offende  in  neither.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mils. 
Annot.,  As  for  the  diuision,  Musicke  is  either  speculatiue 
or  practicall.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  v.  (1701)  181/2 
Of  Divisions,  one  is  a  distribution  of  the  Genus  into  Species, 
and  of  the  whole  into  parts ;.  .Another  is  of  a  word  into 
divers  significations,  when  the  same  may  be  taken  several 
ways.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Philos.  32  Absolute  motion . . 
relative  motion.  .Besides  these,  there  are  some  other  divi- 
sions  of  motion,  .[as]  uniform,  .accelerated,  .retarded.  1842 
Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  lv.  (i860)  82  Division  is  the 
enumeration  of  the  various  co-ordinate  species  of  which 
a  proximate  genus  is  composed.  1864  Bowen  Logic  iv.  99 
Division  resolves  the  Extension  [of  a  Concept]  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  Genera  and  Species. 

+  7.  Mus.  The  execution  of  a  rapid  melodic  pas¬ 
sage,  originally  conceived  as  the  dividing  of  each 
of  a  succession  of  long  notes  into  several  short 
ones  ;  such  a  passage  itself,  a  florid  phrase  or  piece 
of  melody,  a  run  ;  esp.  as  a  variation  on,  or  accom¬ 
paniment  to,  a  theme  or  ‘  plain  song  ’ ;  hence  often 
nearly  =  Descant  sb.  Phr.  To  run  division :  to 
execute  such  a  passage  or  variation ;  also  fig.  (cf. 
Descant  v.)  Obs. 

1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  21  Diuisions  framde 
with  such  long  discords,  and  not  so  much  as  a  concord  to 
end  withall,  argues  a  bad  eare.  c  1592  Marlowe  Jew  of 
Malta  iv.  iv,  That  kiss  again  1  She  runs  division  of  my 
lips.  1596  Shams,  i  Hen.  IV,  hi.  i.  209  Ditties.  .Sung  bya 
faire  Queene..With  ravishing  Diuision  to  her  Lute.  1628 
Ford  Lover's  Mel.  1.  i,  He  could  not  run  division  with 
more  art  Upon  his  quaking  instrument.  1674  Playford 
Skill  Mus.  11.  101  A  Bass-Viol  for  Divisions  must  be  of  less 
size.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  308  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  run  Divisions  upon  each  of  the  Symptoms. 
1779  Sheridan  Critic  1.  i,  Signoras,  .gargling  glib  divisions 
in  their  outlandish  throats.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  21/2 
s.v.  Music,  In  the  fine  chorus  ..  when  the  line  ‘Hark! 
how  the  thund  ’ring  giant  roars  ’  occurs,  he  makes  the  bases 
roar  in  a  long  division,  till  they  nearly  gasp  for  breath. 

+  b.  fig.  Variation,  modulation.  Obs. 

1605  Shams.  Mad.  iv.  iii.  96  The  King-becoming  Graces 
. .  I  haue  no  rellish  of  them,  but  abound  In  the  diuision  of 
each  seuerall  Crime,  Acting  it  many  wayes. 

8.  The  separating  of  the  members  of  a  legislative 
body,  etc.  into  two  groups,  in  order  to  count  their 
votes  ;  in  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament  effected 
by  their  passing  into  separate  lobbies,  the  numbers 
on  each  side  being  counted  by  tellers. 

1620  Jr ul.  Ho.  Com.  13  Feb.  I.  520  Question  whether  the 
I  or  Noe  to  go  ouL  The  Noe  yielded,  before  Division  of 
the  House.  1771  Gentl.  Mag.  XLI.  103  The  Minority  on 
the  division  was  101.  1794  Ibid.  LXIV.  11.  727  The  question 
.  .was  then  put  and  negatived  without  a  division.  1871  M. 
Collins  Mrq.  <$•  Merck.  II.  iv.  115  He  was  in  every 
division,  and  sat  out  every  debate. 

II.  What  produces,  or  is  produced  by,  dividing. 

9.  Something  that  divides  or  marks  separation  ; 
a  dividing  line  or  mark ;  a  graduated  scale  (quot. 
1 669) ;  a  boundary ;  a  partition. 

C1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  19  Thise  same  strikes  or  diui- 
siouns  ben  cleped  Azymuthz._  And  they  deuyden  the  Orisonte 
of  thin  astrelabie  in  24  deuisiouns.  1559  W.  Cunningham 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  6  Noting  and  observing  certaine  divisions, 
answering  unto  .v.  principally  paralelles.  1669  Sturmy 
Mariner  s  Mag.  v.  76  On  one  side  the  slit  you  must  place 
a  Division  of  Inches,  and  every  Inch  into  10  Parts  Divided. 


1715  Desaguliers  Fires  Impr.  51  The  Funnel .  .shou’d  have 
several  divisions  to  cut  the  Wind.  1797  Monthly  Flag.  III. 
144  A  moveable  circle,  on  which  are  engraved  divisions 
respecting  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon. 

10.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  anything  is  or 
may  be  divided  ;  a  portion,  section. 

By  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  the  Courts  of  King’s  (Queen’s) 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Chancery,  etc.,  became  ‘divisions '  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  e.  g.  Chancery  Division,  King’s 
Bench  Division,  Probate  and  Admiralty  Division. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Compl.  Mars  273  To  yow  hardy  knyghtis 
of  renoun,  Syn  that  ye  be  of  my  deuisioun.  1382  Wyclif 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2  Ezechias.  .sette  prestis  companyes  and 
Levytis  bi  their  devysiouns,  echone  in  propre  office.  1577 
B.  Googe  Hcresbach's  Husb.  1.  (1586)  35  b,  The  leafe  jagged 
in  five  divisions  like  a  starre.  1711  Addison  Spect.  No.  225 
p  5  If  we  look  into  particular  Communities  and  Divisions  of 
Men.,  it  is  the  discreet  Man.  .who  guides  the  Conversation. 
1719  Swift  To  Vug.  Clergyman  Wks..  1755  II.  11.  10  Desir¬ 
ing  you  to  express  the  heads  of  your  divisions  in  as  few  and 
clear  words  as  you  possibly  can.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII. 
335/2  The  total  number  of  the  [metropolitan  police]  force  is 
3486,  who  are  placed  in  divisions,  each  division  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  distinct  district.  1865  W.  L.  C.  Etoniana  vii. 
1 17  Forms,  or  divisions,  as  they  are  termed  at  Eton.  1874 
Deutsch  Rem.  265  Our  document  contains  six  principal 
divisions. 

b.  spec.  A  portion  of  a  country,  territory,  county, 
district,  etc.,  as  marked  off  for  some  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  administrative,  judicial,  or  other  purpose  ; 
e.g.  the  parliamentary  or  petty  sessional  divisions 
of  the  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  mili¬ 
tary  divisions  of  the  United  States ;  the  admini¬ 
strative  divisions  of  the  presidencies  (except  Madras) 
and  provinces  of  British  India,  presided  over  by  a 
commissioner,  and  subdivided  into  ‘  districts 

1640-1  Kirkcndbr.  IVar-Comm.  Min.  Bi.  (1855)  73  The 
Committie  ordaines  that  everie  captaine,  within  this  divi- 
sione,  bring  in  all  the  runawayes  to  the  next  Committie 
day.  1709  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  463  The  con¬ 
stable.  .was  out  of  his  division.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.  Truro,  The  quarter-sessions  for  its  S.  and  W.  divisions 
being  generally  held  here.  1802  Brookes  Gazeleer(e d.  12), 
Iiesteven,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Lincolnshire.  1835 
Penny  Cycl.  IV.  479/2  ( Blackburjt )  A  sort  of  supreme 
authority  is  vested  in  two  officers  . .  called  high-constables, 
one  for  the  higher  and  the  other  for  the  lower  division  of  the 
hundred.  1837  Ibid.  VIII.  456/2  ( Devonshire )  The  county 
is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  purpose  of  parliamentary 
representation :  each  division  sends  two  members.  1881 
Imp.  Gaz.  India  I.  531  Benares — a  Division  under  a  Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  comprising  the 
six  Districts  of  Azamgarh,  [etc.].  1895  Oxford  Direct., 

Oxford,  the  capital  of  and  a  polling  place  for  the  Mid  division 
of  the  county,  .is  locally  in  the  hundred  and  petty  sessional 
division  of  Bullingdon. 

e.  Mil.  and  Naut.  A  portion  of  an  army  or  fleet, 
consisting  of  a  definite  number  of  troops  or  vessels, 
under  one  commanding  officer ;  also  applied  to  a 
definite  portion  of  a  squadron  or  battalion  (see 
quots.)  ;  also,  a  portion  of  a  ship’s  company  ap¬ 
propriated  to  a  particular  service. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  70  His  diuisions  . .  Are  in 
three  Heads:  one  Power  against  the  French,  And  one 
against  Glendower  :  Perforce  a  third  Must  take  vp  vs.  1623 
Bingham  Xenophon  108  When  day-light  appeared,  euery 
Coronell  led  his  Diuision  or  Regiment  to  a  village.  1730-6 
Bailey  (folio),  Division  (in  Marit.  Affairs )  the  third  part 
of  a  naval  army  or  fleet,  or  of  one  of  the  squadrons  therof 
under  a  general  officer.  1796  Instr.  Reg.  Cavalry  1 
Each  Squadron  is  to  be  told  off— by  Half  squadrons.  Four 
divisions.  Eight  sub-divisions.  1810  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  VI.  79  An  army  composed  of  divisions.  1832  Regul. 
Instr.  Cavalry  iii.  45  Division — In  its  strict  sense,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  Squadron.  Divisions  are  numbered  1st,  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  from  the  right.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Divi¬ 
sion,  a  select  number  of  ships  in  a  fleet  or  squadron  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  particular  flag,  pendant,  or  vane.  1879 
Cassells  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  320  Two  or  three  battalions  are 
usually  formed  into  a  brigade,  two  brigades  into  a  division. 

d.  Nat.  Hist.  A  section  of  a  larger  group  in 
classification :  used  widely  of  groups  of  higher  or 
lower  grade,  as  the  divisions  of  a  kingdom,  class, 
order,  family,  or  genus. 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  501/2  Cuvier.,  laid  down  the  following 
general  table  of  the  animal  kingdom :  Four  divisions:  Verte- 
brated  animals.  Molluscous  animals  [etc.].  1857  Henfrey 
Bot.  11.  ii.  203  Jussieu  established  his  primary  divisions 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  on  characters  which  . .  define 
really  natural  groups.. On  these  characters  stood  the  three 
divisions,  Acotyledons ,  Monocotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons. 
Ibid.  11.  iii.  218  Subkingdom  I.  Phanerogamia.  .Division  I. 
Angiospermia.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jacmson  Anim.  Life 
359  Amniota.  .Three  classes  are  included  in  this  division  of 
Vertebrata,  the  Mammalia,  Aves ,  and  Reptilia. 

+  11.  Mus.  A  florid  melodic  passage  :  see  7.  Obs. 

III.  12.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  division-bell , 
- list ,  -lobby  (sense  8),  -maker ,  -makings  etc. ;  divi¬ 
sion-mark  (Mus.),  a  slur  enclosing  a  numeral, 
placed  over  or  under  a  group  of  notes  not  in  the 
ordinary  rhythm  of  the  piece,  (e.g.  a  triplet),  and 
showing  the  number  of  notes ;  division-plate  (see 
quot.  1874);  f  division-viol,  a  smaller  kind  of 
‘  bass-viol  \  adapted  for  playing  4  divisions y  (sense 
7)  ;  the  same  as  viola  da  gamba  ( obs .). 

1530  Palsgr.  408  Nouther  the  erthe  nor  the  Gaulles  suffre 
nothyng  by  this  devysion  makyng.  1656  Wood  Life  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  I.  208  J.  Procter  ..was  a  rare  musicion,  especiall 
for  the  Lyra  violl  and  also  for  the  division  violl.  1667  C. 
Simpson  ( title )  The  Division-Viol ;  or  the  Art  of  playing 
extempore  upon  a  Ground.  1843  Carlyle  Past  #  Pr.  11.  ix. 
(1845)  1 19  Parliamentary  traditions,  division  lists,  election- 


funds.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Division-plate ,  the  disk 
or  wheel  in  the  gear-cutting  lathe,  which  is  pierced  with 
various  circular  systems  of  holes ;  each  circle  represents  the 
divisions  of  a  circumference  into  a  given  number  of  parts. 
1880  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Perms ,  Division  violy 
a  violin  with  frets  upon  the  finger-board.  1894  Times  1  Oct. 
6/1  Brigade  drill,  five  days ;  division  drill  and  manoeuvres, 
four  and  a  half  days. 

Hence  Divisionist,  one  who  favours  or  advo¬ 
cates  division ;  Divisionless  a.,  without  divisions, 
(in  quot.,  Not  taking  part  in  a  division). 

1884  McCarthy  Eng.  under  Gladstone  ii.  37  A  youthful 
ambition  to  be  divisionless.  1889  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp. 
15  Jan.,  The  divisionists  are  embarrassed  by  the  absence 
from  the  house  ..  of  [three  members]  in  favour  of  division. 

Divisional  (diviupnal),  a.  (sb.)  [see  -al.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  division ;  pertaining  to,  or 
serving  for,  division  ;  characterized  by  division. 

1738  A.  Hill  Let.  to  Ld.  Bolingbroke  31  July,  Wks.  1753 
I.  289  Let  this  divisional  contract  between  us  support,  and 
encourage  a  correspondence.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I. 
447  The  divisional  line  between  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  iii.  xlviii.  575 
A  divisional  structure,  like  that,  .derived  from  plates  of 
mica.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1854)  172  Time  is  divisional; 
eternity,  all  unitive.  1861  Craik  Hist.  Eng.  Lit .  I.  260 
Separated  by  a  point,  or  other  divisional  mark. 

b.  Of  a  lower  denomination  which  exactly  di¬ 
vides  or  measures  the  higher ;  fractional ;  forming 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  standard.  Also  as  sb.  an 
aliquot  part,  a  submultiple. 

1826  Bentham  in  IVestm.  Review  VI.  504  Successive 
divisional  operations,  performed  upon  the  same  integral 
subject-matter.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (N.  Y.)  IX.  764 
Prefixing  the  Greek  words . .  for  multiples,  and  the  Latin  deci9 
centiy  and  viilli  for  divisional.  1892  Daily  Nezvs  5  Sept. 
5/1  A  new  issue  of  divisional  money  is  contemplated. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  division,  section,  or  por¬ 
tion  ;  see  Division  10. 

1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  296  Wattair, 
a  military  station,  the  head-quarters  of  the  divisional  com¬ 
mand.  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xviii.  II.  17  A  population., 
without  any  special  and  recognised  names  either  aggregate 
or  divisional.  1875  Kinglake  Crimea  (1877)  V.  i.  95  The 
divisional  commander  and  his  brigadier.  1896  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  17  Apr.  292/2  The  police  divisional  surgeon. 

Hence  Divisionally  adv .,  in  relation  to  division, 
or  to  a  division. 

1872  Daily  News  26  Aug.,  To  accustom  themselves  and 
their  respective  commands  to  work  divisionally.  1887  Lecky 
Eng.  in  i&th  C.  VI.  xxv.  580  Throwing  the  greatest  part  of 
the  borough  representation  into  the  counties,  collectively  or 
divisionally. 

Divi’sionary,  a.  rare.  [f.  Division  + -ary1.] 
=  Divisional. 

1815  Q.  Rev.  (F.  Hall).  1828  in  Webster.  1858  G.  P. 
Scrope  Geol.  etc.  France  (ed.  2)  17 1  The  three  chief  modifi¬ 
cations  of  divisionary  structure.  1891  Times  30  Dec.  3/5 
Silver  can  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  divisionary  money. 

+  Divi*sionate,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ate3.]  trans.  To  make  division  of,  divide. 
a  1586  Sidney  Wanstead  Play  Wks.  (1674)  622  (D.) 
[Pedantic  schoolmaster  speaking]  First,  you  must  divisionate 
your  point  [of  argument],  quasi  you  should  cut  a  chees  into 
two  particles  . .  which  must  also  be  sub-divisionated  into 
three  equal  species. 

+  Divi  •sioner.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er*  i.] 
One  who  makes  a  division. 

1616  R.  Sheldon  Miracles  Antichr.  181  (T.)The  divisioner, 
which  was  Freeman  the  Ignatian,  and  the  other  priests, 
thought  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  grand  present. 

Divisive  (divai'siv),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *dlvisiv-us, 
f.  divis - :  see  Divise  and  -ive.  Cf.  F.  devisif  -ive 
(16th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  function  of  dividing  ; 
causing  or  expressing  division  or  distribution ; 
making  or  perceiving  distinctions,  analytical. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1341  Dualitie,  which  is 
a  divisive  nature,  a  1638  Mede  'Treat.  DanieVs  Weeks 
Wks.  ill.  (1672)  700  The  Hebrews  want  those  numbers  which 
the  Grammarians  call  Distributive  or  Divisive,  Terni,  qua- 
terniy  quint  . .  &c.  1659  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  III.  in.  82 

The  common  Sciences,  as  the  demonstrative,  the  definitive, 
the  divisive,  ai 688  Cudworth  Immut.  Mor.  iv.  iii.  (R.) 
With  its  subtle  divisive  power.  1831  Carlyle  Schiller 
Misc.  Ess.  1872  III.  no  As  the  one  spirit  was  intuitive, 
all-embracing,  .so  the  other  was  scholastic,  divisive. 

2.  Producing  or  tending  to  division,  disunion, 
dissension,  or  discord. 

1642  Declar.  Lords  $  Com.  to  Gen .  Ass.  CJi.  Scot .,  Lond. 
11  Divisive  motions  against  the  Course  of  Reformation. 
1649  Milton  Obso'v.  Art.  Peace ,  Belfast  Presbyt.  Wks. 
(1847)  261/1  Broachers  of  national  and  divisive  motions. 
1653  Baxter  Chr.  Concord  6  We  are  not  so  unconscionably 
self-conceited  or  divisive,  as  to  think  we  must.. reject  all 
those. .that  differ.. from  us.  1711  Act  of  Gent.  Assembly 
of  Ch.  ofScotl.  (Subscription  Formula,  Question  6)  Do  you 
promise  that  you  shall  follow  no  divisive  courses  from  the 
present  establishment  of  the  Church?  1829  Carlyle 
Voltaire ,  Misc.  (1872)  II.  147  Vanity  is  of  a  divisive,  not 
of  a  uniting  nature. 

Hence  Divisively  adv.,  in  a  divisive  manner,  by 
way  of  division  ;  Divisiveness,  the  quality  of 
being  divisive,  tendency  to  divide  or  split  up. 

a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol .  vm.  iv.  §  6  Kings  . .  are  in 
authority  over  the  Church,  if  not  collectively,  yet  divisively 
understood  ;  that  is  over  each  particular  person  within  that 
Church.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  353  Seuerall 
parts  or  Colonies,  held,  deuisiuely,  by  seauenteene  different 
peoples.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  iii.  1.(1872)  100  S0 
invincible  is  man’s  tendency  to  unite,  with  all  the  invincible 
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divisiveness  he  has  !  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Oct.  2/2  This, 
surely,  of  all  times  is  not  the  hour  for  divisiveness.  Every 
soldier  is  wanted . .  Every  voice  calls  for  union. 

Divisor  (divarzsi).  Also  5  -er,  -our.  [ad. 
L.  divisor-em,  agent-11,  from  dlvidere  to  Divide  ; 
perh.  in  early  instances  a.  F.  diviseur  (15th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Math.  A  number  or  quantity  by  which  another 
is  to  be  divided.  (Correlative  to  Dividend.) 

c  1430  Art  Nombrynge  (E.E.T.S.)  12  The  last  figure  of  J>e 
nombre  of  thedyvyser.  Ibid.,  Yf  it  happe.  .)>at  he  last  of  the 
divisor  may  not  so  oft  be  withdraw  of  the  figure  above  his 
hede.  14..  Matin.  <$•  //  on  sell.  Exp.  439,  clx.  roddes  is 
one  acre ;  wher  fore  he  must  ever  be  your  devysour.  1674 
Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  30  This  Remain  is  always  less  than  the 
Divisor.  1806  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  64  Division  of 
Vulgar  Fractions,  .invert  the  terms  of  the  divisor,  and 
multiply  the  dividend  by  it. 

b.  A  number  or  quantity  that  divides  another 
exactly ;  a  measure,  factor. 

Common  divisor ,  a  number  or  quantity  that  divides  each 
of  two  or  more  numbers  or  quantities  without  a  remainder; 
=  common  measure  or  factor. 

x557  Recorde  .  Whetst,  G  ij  b,  Take  any  twoo  square 
nombers,  that  will  admitte  one  diuisor.  1858  Todhunter 
Algebra  vi.  §  106. The  term  greatest  common  measure  is 
not  very  appropriate  in  Algebra  . .  It  would  be  better  to 
speak  of  the  highest  common  divisor  or  of  the  highest 
common  measure.  •859  Barn.  Smith  Algebra  (ed.  6)  290 
The  Highest  Common  Divisor  of  the  expressions,  attrib . 
1817  Colebrooke  Algebra  229  The  divisor  quantity. 

t  2.  One  who  divides ;  a  person  appointed  to  di¬ 
vide  property.  Obs.  rare. 

1542  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  31  The  iiij  men  divisores 
and  prycers  of  this  forsayd  Inventory. 

Diviso'rial,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  next  +  -al.]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  dividing. 

1882  Elwes  tr.  Capello  #  Ivens*  Benguella  II.  vii.  148 
The  divisorial  line  of  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers. 

Divisory  (divoi-zori),  a.  [ad.  med.  or  mod.L. 
divisori-us ,  f.  divisor  :  see  above  and  -ory.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  division  or  distribution  among  a  number. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist ..  World  11.  xvi.  §  2.  467  Diuers  sorts 
of  lots.. as  in  the  diuision  of  grounds  or  honours;  and  in 
thinges  to  be  vnder-taken  :  the  two  first  kindes  were  called 
diuisorie ;  the  third  diuinatorie.  1656  Fuller  Notes 
07i  Jonah  (1657)  39  Lots  were  of  three  natures,  ist.  divina- 
torie,  2nd.  Divisorie,  3rdly.  consultory.  1710  Brit .  Apollo 
III.  No.  65.  1/2.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  Digest  442  The 

divisory  actions  were  the  a.  familiae  erciscundae  for  par¬ 
titioning  an  inheritance,  communi  dividundo  for  dividing 
common  property,  and  finium  regundo-rum  for  settling 
boundaries.  1885  Lorenz  tr.  Van  der  Kessel's  Select  Thesis 
ccclxi,  In  divisory  contracts  made,  .between  a  surviving 
parent  and  the  relatives  of  the  ward. 

+  Divi’tiate,  Obs .  [f.  L.  dlvitix  riches  + 

-ate  3.]  trans .  To  enrich. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxiv,  Not  possession,  but  use 
divitiates  a  man  more  truely.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

t  Divitiosity.  Obs.  —  0  [ad.  med.L.  dlviti - 
ositaSy  f.  divitiosus  abounding  in  riches  :  see  -ity.] 

4  Abundance  of  riches  1  (Blount  Glossogr .  1656). 

Divitism  (dsrvitiz’m).  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  divit- 
(dlves)  rich  4-  -ism.]  The  condition  of  being  rich. 

1890  Contemp.  Rev .  Mar.  230  Pauperism  and  divitism 
would  disappear. 

Divoit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Devout. 

Divolve,  erroneous  form  of  Devolve  v. 

Divorce  (div5o\is),  sb.  Also  4-5  de-,  dy-,  di- 
vors,  4-6 de-,  dyvorse,  4-7devorce,  5  devourse, 
5-7  divorse,  6  dyvorce.  [a.  F.  divorce  (14th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It.  divorzio ,  Sp.,  Pg.  divorcio 
L.  divortiu-m  ( divertium )  separation,  dissolution 
of  marriage  by  consent,  n.  of  action  f.  divertere 
(earlier  dlvortere )  to  turn  aside,  spec,  of  a  woman, 
to  separate  from  or  leave  her  husband.] 

1.  Legal  dissolution  of  marriage  by  a  court  or 
other  competent  body,  or  according  to  forms  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  country,  nation,  or  tribe. 

Formerly  and  still  often  (e.g.  historically  or  anthropologi¬ 
cally)  used  in  the  widest  sense ;  hence,  including  the 
formal  putting  away  of,  or  separation  from,  a  spouse  by  a 
heathen  or  barbarian  ;  the  pronouncing  a  marriage  to  have 
been  invalid  from  the  beginning  owing  to  fraud,  or  to  legal, 
canonical,  or  physical  incapacity  of  the  parties,  as  in  the 
‘divorce’  of  Henry  VIII  from  Catherine  (now  called  in 
English  Law  decree  0/  nullity ),  and  the  ‘  divorce  a  mensa 
et  thoro  ’  (from  bed  and  board),  long  the  only  ‘  divorce  ’ 
recognized  by  English  law,  but  now,  since  1857,  called 
‘judicial  separation  f.  But,  in  strict  legal  use,  now  applied 
in  English-speaking  countries  only  to  the  dissolution  by 
decree  of  court  of  what  was  in  itself  a  legal  marriage,  upon 
grounds  sanctioned  by  the  law,  and  upon  evidence  accepted 
by  the  court. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  11.  175  Owre  synne  to  suffre,  as 
auoutrieand  dfcuo[r]ses.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xxm.  139  He  made 
leel  matrimonye  Departe  er  dej?  come  and  a  deuors  shupte. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  72  Be  ware  of  making  of  mariagis,  &  of 
diuorsis  or  dipartingis.  1520  Caxionys  Clwon.  Eng.  vii. 
80/1  In  the  same  yere  was  made  a  dyvorce  bytwene  the 
kynge  of  Fraunce  and  the  quene  his  wyfe.  1611  Bible 
Jer.  iii.  8,  I  had  put  her  away  and  giuen  her  a  bill  of 
diuorce.  1613  Shaks.  He7i.  VIII ,  111.  ii.  31  The  Cardmall 
did  intreat  his  Holinesse  To  stay  the  Iudgement  o’th’Di- 
uorce.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  20  ?  2  A  Method  of 
obtaining  a  Divorce  from  a  Marriage,  which  I  know  the 
Law  will  pronounce  void..  1765-0  Blackstone  Comm. 
(1793)  559  In  cases  of  total  divorce,  the  marriage. is  declared 
null,  as  having  been  absolutely  unlawful  ab  ifiitio  ..  for 
which  reason ..  no  divorce  can  be  obtained,  but  during  the 


life  of  the  parties.  1893  Earl  Dunmore  Pamirs  I.  337 
This,  .widow  marries  the  first  man  that  takes  her  fancy  :  as 
..she  can  get  a  divorce  for  the  modest  sum  of  threepence- 
halfpenny. 

2.  transf  and  fig.  Complete  separation;  dis¬ 
union  of  things  closely  united. 

C1380  Wyclif  Ser?n,  Sel.  Wks.  I.  26  Anticrist  haj>  so 
weddid  J>es  goodis  wij?  preestis  J?at  noon  may  make  fns 
dyvors.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbei't  (Surtees)  4775  Bischope  Ear- 
dulphe.  .To  blisse  of  heuen  wende,  Fra  J>is  werlde  made 
deuorse.  c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1050  To 
suffre  devorce  or  departyng  betwene  his  soule  and  his  body. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  v.  ii.  394  To  make  diuorce  of their  in¬ 
corporate  League.  1680  Boyle  Scept.  Chem.  1.  41  Without 
..having  their  coherence  violated  by  the  divorce  of  their 
associated  parts.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergoyi  no  ’Tis  hard  to 
make  a  Divorce  between  things  that  are  so  near  in  Nature 
to  each  other,  as  being  convertible  Terms.  1852  H.  Rogers 
Eel.  Faith  (1853)  3°4  The  divorce  between  the  ‘spiritual 
faculties’  and  the  intellect,  .is  impossible. 

+  3.  That  which  causes  divorce  or  separation. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <5*  Ad.  932  Hateful  divorce  of  love’, 
— thus  chides  she  Death.  1607  —  Timon  iv.  iii.  382  [To 
the.  Gold]  O  thou  sweete  King-killer,  and  deare  diuorce 
Twixt  naturall  Sunne  and  sire. 

4.  attrib. y  as  divorce-court ,  etc. 
a- 1806  Horsley. Sp.  Aditltery  Bill  (R.),  Expatiating., 
upon . .  the  perversion  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  many  divorce- 
bills  which. had  passed  the  legislature.  1837  Penny  Cycl. 
IX.. 40/1  Divorce  bills  have  not  improperly  been  called  the 
privilege  of  the  rich.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  104/2  A  point 
of  Divorce  law  and  practice. 

Divorce  (divojus),  v.  Forms ;  see  prec.  [a. 
F.  divorce-r  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) med.L. 
dlvortiare  to  dissolve  a  marriage  (Du  Cange),  f.  L. 
divortium :  see  prec.] 

1.  traus.  To  dissolve  the  marriage  contract  be¬ 
tween  (husband  and  wife)  by  process  of  law ;  to 
separate  by  divorce  from. 

1494  Fabyan  Chroyi.  v.  cxiii.  86  The  Kynge.. sayde  if  y* 
were  true,  she  shuld  frome  hym  be  deuorcyd.  1556 
Wriothesley  Chi'on.  (1875)  I.  41  The  King  was  divorsed 
from  his  wife  Queene  Anne.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  70  The  byshoppe  ofWynchester  that  was  than 
was  devorsyd  from  hys  wyffe  in  Po wiles,  the  whyche  was  a 
bucheres  wyff  of  Nottynggam,  and  gave  hare  husbande  a 
sartyne  mony  a  yere  dureynge  hys  lyffe.  1613  Shaks. 
He7i.  VIIIf  iv.  i.  32  By  the  maine  assent  Of  all  these 
Learned  men,  she  was  diuorc’d,  And  the  late  Marriage 
made  of  none  effect,  a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  iv.  §  57 
(1740)260  When  that  extraordinary  Law  passed,  to  divorce 
the  Earl  of  Ross  from  his  Wife.  1771  Hooke  Rom.  Hist. 
xi.  iv,  Scribonia  was  divorced  from  him  [Octavius]  the  very 
day  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  the  famous  Julia, 
b.  ref. 

*593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  247,  I  here  diuorce  my  selfe, 
Both  from  thy  Table,  Henry,  and  thy  Bed.  1886  F.  M. 
Crawford  Lonely  Parish  xiv,  Mrs.  G.  ..seemed  never  to 
have  thought  of  divorcing  herself  from  her  husband. 

C.  intr.  (for  ref.') 

1643  Milton  Divorce  1.  iv,  The  reasons  which  now  move 
him  to  divorce,  are  equal  to  the  best  of  those  that  could  first 
warrant  him  to  marry,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist. 
Jas.  V,  Wks.  (1711)  100  King  Henry,  impatient  of  delays 
and  amorous,  divorceth  from  his  own  queen,  and  marrieth 
Anne  Bullen.  1875  Poste  Gains  1.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  116 
Justinian  enacted  that  a  man  or  a  woman  who  divorced 
without  a  cause  should  retire  to  a  cloister. 

2.  trans.  To  put  away  (a  spouse)  ;  to  repudiate. 

1387  [see  Divorcing  below],  1526-34  Tindale  Matt.  v. 

32  Whosoever  maryeth  her  that  is  devorsed  breaketh  wed- 
locke.  c  1550  Cheke  Matt.  v.  31  Whosoever  divorceth  his 
wife  let  him  give  her  a  diuorsment  bil.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall 
Kent.  Wks.  (1660)  161  Another  allows  a  man  to  divorce  that 
wife  he  hath  upon  sleight  occasions,  and  to  take  another. 
1771  Hooke  Rom.  Hist.  Index,  Antony,  .divorces  his  wife, 
and  marries  Fulvia.  .Declares  Cleopatra  his  wife.  Divorces 
Octavia.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  40/1  By  the  Mohammedan 
law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  orally  and  without  any 
ceremony.. He  may  divorce  her  twice,  and  take  her  again 
without  her  consent ;  but  if  he  divorce  her  a  third  time,  .he 
cannot  receive  her  again  until  she  has  been  married  and 
divorced  by  another  husband. 

3.  To  dissolve  (a  marriage  or  union),  arch. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  Wks.  1724  II.  545  The  cruel 

villain  forced  the  sword,  .to  divorce  the  fair  marriage  of  the 
head  and  body.  1643  Milton  Divorce  1.  x,  An  unlawful 
marriage  may  be  lawfully  divorced.  1873  Browning  Red 
Cott.  Nt.-Cap  243  When  death  divorces  such  a  fellowship. 

4.  fig.  To  separate  ;  to  sever,  cut  off,  part. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xx,  Howe  his  goste  and  he 
were  deuorced.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  K  cut  (1826)  89 
It  was  sometime  divorced  from  the  continent  by  a  water. 
1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  v.  §  5  Were  it  consonant  vnto 
reason  to  diuorce  these  two  sentences?  1659  B.  Harris 
Parival's  Iron  Age  29  The  King  divorced  himself  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  748  Till  knees 
and  hassocks  are  well  nigh  divorced.  1871  Tyndall 
Eragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  ix.  192  Divorced  from  matter,  where 
is  life? 

f  b.  intr.  (for  refii)  Obs. 

1687  Dryden  Hind  4-  P.  in.  205  Divorcing  from  the 
Church  to  wed  the  dame. 

5.  trans.  fig.  To  put  away,  remove,  dispel;  to 
repudiate. 

a  1592  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  iii.  ii,  Fair  queen  of  love, 

I  will  divorce  these  doubts.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  iv.  9 
The  man  That  would  diuorce  this  terror  from  my  heart. 
1675  tr.  Machiavelli's  Prince  xii.  (Rtldg.  1883)  77  In  time 
of  peace  they  [mercenaries]  divorce  you.  1712  Blackmore 
Creation  vi,  The  pipe  distinguished  by  its  gristly  rings  To 
cherish  life  aerial  pasture  brings,  Which  the  soft-breathing 
lungs  with  gentle  force  Constant  embrace  by  turns,  by  turns 
divorce.  1865  Swinburne  Poems  ty  Ball.,  Rococo  30  Say 
March  may  wed  September  And  time  divorce  regret. 


Hence  Divo'rced  ppl.  a. ;  Divo’rcing  vbl.  sb. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  139  Guynuld..gaf  to 
her  housbonde  a  perpetuel  dy vorsynge  and  forsakynge.  1535 
Coverdale  Lev.  xxi.  14  No  wedowe,  ner  deuorsed,  ner 
defyled  . .  but  a  virgin  of  his  awne  people  shal  he  take  to 
wife.  1642  Milton  Apol .  Smect.  xi.  Wks.  (1847)  95  1  Why 
do  we  not  say  as  to  a  divors't  wife.  1645  —  Tetrach.  Deut. 
xxiv.  1-2,  The  divorcing  of  an  Israelitish  woman  was  as 
easy  by  the  law  as  the  divorcing  of  a  stranger.  1861  Mrs. 

H.  Wood  East  Lynne  11.  xi,  To  marry  a  divorced  woman. 

Divorceable  (divbejsab’l),  a .  In  7  divorci- 
ble.  [f.  Divorce  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
divorced  ;  liable  to  divorce. 

1645  Milton  Colast.  Wks.  (1847)  229/2  It  can  be  no 
human  society,  and  so  not  without  reason  divorcible.  1737 
Stackhouse  Hist.  Bible ,  N.  T.  (1765)  V.  iii.  336  note,  if 
she  found  not  grace  in  her  husband’s  eyes,  she  was  divorce- 
able.  1813  Byron  in  Moore  Life  (1866)  215  Lady  —  and 
her  daughter  Lady — both  divorceable. 

Divorcee  (divbQusJ*).  [f.  Divorce  v.  +  -ee. 
But  generally  used  in  the  Fr.  forms  divorct  masc., 
divorcee  fem.  (divorse),  pa.  pple.  used  subst.  of  di¬ 
vorcer  to  divorce.]  A  divorced  person. 

1813  Mar.  Edgeworth  Paty-oii.  (1833)  I.  71  (Stanf.)  The 
mother  was  a  divorcee .  1877  Reade  Woman  Hater  ii. 

(1883)  13  (Stanf.)  He  was  now  a  divorce.  1880  Daily  Neivs 
1  Oct.  6/1  The  Church  would  . .  refuse  to  sanction  . .  any 
civil  marriage  between  divorcees  and  co-respondents.  1884 
Mrs.  C.  Praed  Zero  xviii,  Divorcees  were  in  the  ascendant. 

Divo*rceless,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Divorce  sb. 
+  -less.]  Not  practising  or  liable  to  divorce. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Red.  Aph.  xxxvi.  (1848)  I.  86  Con¬ 
template  the  filial  and  loyal  Bee ;  the  home-building,  wedded, 
and  divorceless  Swallow. 

Divorcement  (divo°-.isment).  [f.  Divorce  v. 

+  -MENT.] 

1.  The  action  of  divorcing,  or  the  fact  of  being 
divorced  ;  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  ;  divorce. 

1526-34  Tindale  Matt.  v.  31  Let  hjTn  geue  her  a  testy- 
monyall  also  of  the  devorcement  [c  1550  Cheke  a  diuors¬ 
ment  bill;  1611  a  writing  of  diuorcement].  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  96  A  devorcement  was  made,  betwene  king 
John  and  Avis  his  wife.  1627  Speed  Englandy  Ireland 

I.  §  18  Their  wiues  were  many,  by  reason  of  diuorcements. 
1702  Echard_  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  494  She  procured  a  divorce¬ 
ment  from  him.  1823  J.  D.  Hunter  Captivity  N.  Amer. 
231  Marriage,  widowhood,  polygamy,  divorcements. 

2.  The  severance  of  any  close  relation  ;  complete 
separation. 

I551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (15 67)  21  b,  How  then  canst  thou 
make  a  diuorsment,  hetwixte  honestie  and  profite?  1593 
R.  Harvey  Philad.  Ded.  2  Diuorcement  of  heartes.  1822 
Byron  Werner  iv.  i.  331  After  twelve  years  divorcement 
from  my  parents.  1894  The  Voice  (N.  Y.)  24  May,  The 
eternal  divorcement  of  church  and  saloon  is.  .approaching. 

Divorcer  (divoe-jsm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  a.  One  who  divorces  or  puts  away  in  legal 
form  a  wife  or  husband,  b.  One  wl;o  or  that 
which  divorces  or  separates  husband  and  wife. 

1613  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Cypress  Grove  (J.),  Death  is  the 
violent  estranger  of  acquaintance,  the  eternal  divorcer  of 
marriage.  1644  Milton  Jdgm.  Bucer  (1851)  318  They 
think  it  follows  that  second  marriage  is  in  no  case  to  be 
permitted  either  to  the  Divorcer,  or  to  the  Divorced.  1831 
Carlyle  in  Froude  Life  II.  189  Rutherford  sate  also  within 
the  ring  with  Dr.  Lushington  (the  divorcer). 

2.  fig-  One  who  or  that  which  severs  or  parts  per¬ 
sons  or  things  closely  united. 

£1611  Chapman  Iliad  xvi.  759  Patroclus.  .was  from  his  own 
[life]  divorced,  And  thus  his  great  divorcer  braved :  [etc.]. 
1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Distant  Corr Since  then  the  old 
divorcer  [death]  has  been  busy.  1827  Hood  Hcj-o  <$-  Lcander 
xviii,  That  cold  divorcer  will  be  twixt  them  still. 

Divorcive  (divoousiv),  a.  Also  -sive.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ive.]  Causing  or  leading  to  divorce. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  1.  i,  The  grave  and  pious  reasons  of 
this  divorsive  Law.  Ibid.  11.  xviii.  (1738)  Divorcive  Adultery. 

t  Divor*cy,  divo’rcie.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dlvorti-uviy 
med.L.  divorci-wn  :  see  above.]  =  Divorce  sb. 

1565  Cdl.  Allen  in  Fulke  Confut .  Pnrg.  (1577)  12  Often 
diuorcies,  and  perpetuall  change  for  nouelty.  Ibid.  15. 

+  Divd'rsion.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  dl- 
vortion-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  divorterey  divertere  ;  see 
Divorce  sb .]  Divorcing,  Divorce. 

1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  205  Anent  the 
controuersie  of  diuorsioun  and  pairteng  betuene  him  and  her. 

+  DivO’rt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dlvort-erey 
archaic  var.  of  divertere  to  turn  aside ;  cf.  Divorce 
j/>.]  intr.  To  turn  away,  separate  ( from  a  spouse). 

1581  Nuce  Seneca's  Octavia  1.  iv,  She  causeth  Make 
from  spouse  for  to  divort. 

Divot  (drvot),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  : 

6  diffat,  -et,  devait,  (dovet),  7-8  devot,  7-9 
divet  (7  divott,  8  diviot),  7-  divot. 

A  slice  of  earth  with  the  grass  growing  upon  it,  a 
turf,  a  sod,  such  as  are  used  in  the  north  for  roofing 
cottages,  forming  the  edges  of  thatched  roofs,  the 
tops  of  dry-stone  walls,  etc. 

The  thicker,  more  earthy  sods  used  in  building  walls  or 
dikes,  are  called  fails  ;  hence  the  common  collocation  fail 
and  divot.  The  digging  and  throwing  up  of  either  is  ‘  cast¬ 
ing  * :  see  Cast  v.  28. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron .  Scot.  (1821)  1. 179  Gret  strenthisof 
treis,  stanis  and  devaitis.  a  1670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  / 
(1829)  27  This  kiln  was  first  covered  with  divots.  1771 
Pennant  Tour  Scot l .  (1790)  132  The  houses  . .  are  formed 
with  loose  stones  and  covered  with  clods  which  they  call 
devots.  c  1817  Hogg  Tates  q-Sh.  V.  214  A  coverlet  worked 
as  thick  as  a  divot.  .843  T.  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  Note 
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(Northumbld.  Gloss.),  The  cottages  on  the  Fell  were  all 
covered  with  divots,  a  1852  Macgillivray  Nat.  Hist . 
Dee  Side  (1855)  193  [He]  conducted  us  to  his  Museum, 
a  little  hut,  built  of  stones  and  roofed  with  divots.  1895 
Crockett  Men  of Mosshags  150  Clodding  him  with  divots 
of  peat  and  sod. 

b.  As  a  material. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  172  He  beildit  ane 
huge  wall  of  fail  and  devait.  1541  Ld.  1'reas.  Accts.  in 
Pitcairn  Crint.  Trials  (1830)  I.  312  Theking  of  the  Tour 
with  brwme  and  dovet.  a  1575  Diurnal  of  Occur  rents  (1833) 
322  The  toun  of  Edinburgh  begane  to  big  thair  fortressis  of 
difret  and  mik.  1605  Fete  Contract  in  J.  Mill  Diary  (1889) 
193  To  cast  faill  and  devot  on  the  ground  of  Sumburgh  .. 
according  to  use  and  wont.  1730  Crt.  Bk.  of  Barony  of 
Urie  (1892)  133  The  said  turf  or  divot  so  cast  to  be  forfeit. 
1861  Smiles  Engineers  II.  Rennie  i.  102  To  fetch  a  load  of 
‘  divot '  from  Gladsmuir,  or  of  coal  from  the  nearest  colliery. 

c.  Sc.  Law .  Fail  ( feal )  and  divot ,  ‘  a  rural 
servitude,  importing  a  right  in  the  proprietor  of 
the  dominant  tenement  to  cut  and  remove  turf  for 
fences  or  for  thatching  or  covering  houses  or  the 
like  purposes,  within  the  dominant  lands’  (Bell 
Did .  Law  Scot.). 

1593  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1597)  §  I^1  That  the  saidis  glebes 
be  designed  with  freedome  of  foggage,  pastourage,  fewall, 
faill,  diffat,  loning,  frie  ischue  and  entrie.  1693  Stair 
Instit.  Law  Scot.  11.  vii.  §  13  (ed.  2)  288  A  Servitude,  of 
Pasturage  introduced  by  Fourty  years  peaceable  Possession 
of  the  Pasturage,  was  not  to  be  extended  to  Feal  andDivet. 
1754  Erskine  Brine.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  223  We  have  two  pre¬ 
dial  servitudes  . .  viz.  that  of  fuel  or  feal  and  divot,  and  of 
thirlage.  1773  —  Instit.  Law  Scot.  I.  n.  ix.  §  17.  1814 

Scott  Wav.  xlii,  Rights  of  pasturage— fuel — feal  and  divot. 

d.  Comb.)  as  divot-cast,  as  much  (land)  as  one 
divot  might  be  c  cast  ’  or  cut  off ;  divot-seat,  one 
made  of  divots ;  divot-spade,  a  spade  for  casting 
turf,  a  flaughter-spade. 

1725  Ramsay  Gent.  Sheph.  n.  i,  There  you  may  see  him 
lean,  And  to  his  divot-seat  invites  his  frien\  1818  Hogg 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  II.  153  (Jam.)  The  old  shepherd  was 
sitting  on  his  divot-seat,  without  the  door.  1818  Scott  Hrt. 
Midi,  xii,  He  hasna  a  divot-cast  of  land  in  Scotland. 

Di  vot,  v.  Sc.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  trans.  To  cover 
with  divots ;  b.  intr.  ‘To  cast  or  cut  divots’  (Jam.). 

1696  Banff  Burgh  Rec.  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  (1893)  II. 
176  To  repaire  the  thatch  by  divoteing  the  house. 

Divot,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Devout. 

+  Divulgate,  ppL  a.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  divulgat- 
us ,  pa.  pple.  of  divulgare  to  Divulge.]  Made 
public,  spread  abroad.  (Chiefly  used  as  pa.  pple. 
=  divulged.) 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew' s  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  19  This 
dede  anoon  was  dyvulgate  by  all  the  Cyte.  1513  Douglas 
FEneis  Dyrectioun,  ad  fin.,  Every  burell  rude  poet  divul- 
gait.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  210  The  fame 
of  this  unhappy  battall,  divulgat  in  the  cuntre.  1574 
Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fain.  Ep.\i3’jrj)  216  It  was  diuulgate 
through  all  Rome. 

Divulgate  (div»’lg?>t,  doi-),  v.  Also  6  de-. 
[f.  L.  divulgat -,  ppl.  stem  of  divulgare  to  Divulge. 
Pa.  pple.  and  (in  Sc.)  pa.  t.  in  16  th  c.  often  divul- 
gat{e:  see  prec.]  trans.  To  make  commonly 
known  ;  to  publish  abroad. 

1530  Palsgr.  523/2,  I  dyvulgate  a  mater,  I  blowe  it  abrode 
..  I  thought  full  lytell  he  wolde  have  dyvulgate  this  mater. 
1531  Elyot  Gov.  Proem,  I  am  violently  stered  to  deuulgate 
or  sette  fourth  some  part  of  my  studie.  1623  Hart  Ar- 
raignin.  Ur.  hi.  vi.  119,  I  hope  that  honest  and  ingenuous 
Physitianswill .  .abstaine  from  divulgatingabroad  their  billes 
or  bookes.  1824  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  I.  362, 

I  know  not  whether  the  facts  have  been  divulgated.  1878 
Besant  &  Rice  Monks  of  Th.  xxv,  Why  should  she  wish 
her  choice  to  be  divulgated? 

Hence  Divu  lgated  ppl.  a Divu  lgating  vbl. 
sb.  ;  also  DivuTgater,  -ator. 

1537  Throgmorton  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  III.  228  The  divulgating  of  the  censures.  1599 
Jas.  I  BaorA.  A u>pov  To  Rdr.,  The  un-timous  divulgating  of 
this  booke.  163  .  M.  Parker  Harry  White's  Humour  (N .), 
To  that  great  promulgater  And  neat  divulgater  Whom  the 
cilie  admires.  1842  Blackw.  Mag.  LI I.  659  Our  divulged 
and  divulgated  attachment  to  the  veneranda  rubigo. 

Divulgation  (div»lg^'Jsn,  doi-).  Also  6  de-. 
[ad.  L.  divulgat  ion-  em,  n.  of  action  f.  divulgare  to 
Divulge:  cf.  F.  divulgation  (16th  c.).] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  publishing  or  making  known 
abroad ;  publication.  Obs. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  25  The  first 
springe  and  divulgation  of  the  hollie  Gospell.  1548  Hall 
Chron .,  Hen.  VII  (an.  7)  (1809)  463  This  Devulgacion  that 
Richard  sonne  of  Kyng  Edward  was  yet  lyvyng.  1727 
Woodward  Will  in  A .  Sedgwick's  Life#,-  Lett.  (1890)  1. 186 
To  prejudice  the  sale  and  divulgation  of  any  of  the  said 
copies,  c  1800  K.  White  Rem.  (1837)  398  A  rule  of  moral 
conduct,  such  as  the  world  never  had  any  idea  of  before 
its  divulgation.  1823  Bentham  in  Parr’s  lVks.  (1828)  VIII. 

7  That  they  will  oppose  no  obstruction  to  the  divulgation  of  it. 

2.  The  divulging  or  revealing  of  something  pri¬ 
vate  or  secret ;  revelation,  disclosure. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  0/ God  280  Had  they  beene 
honest,  they  would  not  have  feared  divulgation.  1638 
J.  R.  in  Featlys  Strict.  Lyndom.  n.  66  Divulgation  of  secret 
Mysteries,  i860  Times  17  Dec.  6/5  His  organ  for  the  divul¬ 
gation  of  Cabinet  secrets. 

Divulgatory  (divarlgatari),  a.  [f.  L.  divulgat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  divulgare  to  divulge  +  -oby.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  publish  or  make  known. 

18..  Emerson  Sp.,  Free  Relig .  Assoc.  (Cent.),  Nothing 
really  is  so  self-publishing,  so  divulgatory,  as  thought. 


Divulge  (clivtrld^,  tbi-),  v .  Also  5  dy-.  [ad. 
L.  divulgd-rc  to  spread  abroad  among  the  people, 
make  common,  f.  dl-y  Djs-  i  +  vulgdre  to  make 
common,  publish;  cf.  F.  divulguer  (14th  c.),  but 
the  palatalized  g  in  English  is  abnormal.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  make  publicly  known,  to  publish 
abroad  (a  statement,  etc.).  Obs. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  1  It  is  somewhat  divulgid  in  this 
lond,  that  I  have  aftir  my  possibilitie  be  occupied  in  wryting. 
1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vi.  25  Fame  of  his  ouurages  hath  ben 
dyuulged.  1548  Hall  Chron. y  Hen.  IV  (an.  3)2o\Vhiche 
fraude  the  Kyng  caused  openly  to  be  published  and  divulged. 
1669  Gale  Crt .  Gentiles  1.  11.  i.  4  Their  fables  they  divulge, 
first  by  Hymns  and  Songs.  1768  H.  Walpole  Hist.  Doubts 
14  It  is  impossible  to  believe  the  account  as  fabricated  and 
divulged  by  Henry  the  Seventh.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  1.  133 
Among  the  Danai  thy  dreams  Divulging. 

f  b.  To  proclaim  (a  person,  etc.)  publicly.  Obs. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  in.  ii.  42, 1  will  divulge  Page  him- 
selfe  for  a  secure  and  wilfull  Acteon.  1671  Milton  P.  R. 
iii.  60  When  God  . .  with  approbation  marks  The  just  man, 
and  divulges  him  through  Heaven  To  all  his  angels. 

F  c.  To  publish  (a  book  or  treatise).  Obs. 

1566  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xlviii.  517  That  treatise  ..  so 
publickly  by  print  divulged  and  dispersed.  1644  Milton 
A  reop.  (Arb.)  53  Ye  must  repeal  and  proscribe  all  scandalous 
and  unlicenc’t  books  already  printed  and  divulg'd.  1709 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  lvii.  629  Divers  other  articles  ..  pro¬ 
pounded  and  divulged  abroad  by  the  said  Cartwright. 

2.  To  declare  or  tell  openly  (something  private 
or  secret)  ;  to  disclose,  reveal. 

1602  Marston  Ant.  <$*  Mel.  Induct.  Wks.  1856  I.  4,  I  will 
ding  his  spirit  to  the  verge  of  hell,  that  dares  divulge 
a  ladies  prejudice.  1671  Milton  Samson  201  Who  ..  have 
divulg’d  the  secret  gift  of  God  To  a  deceitful  woman.  1797 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xxvi,  Command  him  to  divulge 
the  crimes  confessed  to  him.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  ii.  268  Cowardly  traitors  hastened  to  save  themselves, 
by  divulging  all.. that  had  passed  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  party. 

f3.  transf.  To  make  common,  impart  generally. 
[A  Latinism.]  Obs.  rare. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  583  The  sense  of  touch .  .would  not 
be  To  them  made  common  &  divulg’d. 

4.  intr.  (for  rejli)  To  become  publicly  known. 
rare. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  i.  22  To  keepe  it  [a  disease]  from 
divulging,  let’s  it  feede  Euen  on  the  pith  of  life.  1890  Child 
Ballads  vii.  cxciv.  29  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
keep  the  murder  from  divulging. 

Hence  DivuTged ppl.  a. ;  DivuTging  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1601  Shaks.  A  IPs  Well  11.  i.  174  A  divulged  shame  Tra¬ 
duc'd  by  odious  ballads.  1604^7.  Trials,  Hampton  Crt . 
Confer.  (R.),  There  is  no  such  licencious  divulging  of  these 
books.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  555  That  which 
divulged  fame  doth  perswade  the  believers.  1614  T.  Adams 
Devil's  Banquet  338  Cease  your  obstreperous  clamours,  and 
divulging  slanders.  1883  Daily  News  20  July  6/2  An  action 
brought  for  alleged  divulging  of  telegrams. 

+  Divulge,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  act 
of  divulging  or  publishing  abroad. 

1619  Lushington  Refet.  Serm.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  478 
Our  modern  News  ..  is  forg’d  in  Conventicles  ..  and  the 
Divulge  committed  to  some  vigilant  and  watchful  Tongue. 

Bivulgement.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.]  The 

action  of  divulging.  Also,  f  concr.  in  pi. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  497  Rossay  that  kisseth  the  de- 
vulgements  of  the  River.  £1817  Hogg  Tales  <$•  Sk.  II.  84 
Anxious  and  acrimonious  act  of  divulgement.  1850  Daubeny 
Atom.  The.  xiv.  (ed.  2)  459  Divulgement  would  be  considered 
as  the  deepest  of  crimes.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serin,  xii. 
(1877)  226  It  would  not  admit  of  unqualified  divulgement  of 
such  truth  as  this. 

Divulgence  (divp’ldgens,  doi-).  [f.  Divulge 
v.  +  -ence  :  app.  by  form-association  with  in¬ 
dulgence,  etc.]  The  action  of  divulging;  dis¬ 
closure. 

1851  Dickens  Our  School  in  Househ.  Words  11  Oct.  51/2 
The  Chief  ‘  knew  something  bad  of  him',  and  on  pain  of 
divulgence  enforced  Phil  to  be  his  bondsman.  1875  Light- 
foot  Comm.  Col.  fyPhilem.  (1876)92  Their  whole  organisa¬ 
tion  was  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  the  divulgence  of  its  secrets 
to  those  without. 

Divulger.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.]  One  who 
divulges :  fa.  a  publisher  (obs.) ;  b.  a  dis¬ 
closes 

1606  Proceed,  agst.  Garnet,  etc.  M  iv  b  (T.),  The  first  de¬ 
visers,  and  divulgers  of  this  scandalous  report,  c  1611 
Chapman  Iliad  xix.  Comment.,  Our  Commentators  . .  will 
by  no  means  allow  the  word  Kanpos  here  for  Homer’s,  but 
an  unskilfulness  in  the  divulger.  1749  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  iii.  ix,  Like  other  hasty  divulgers  of  news,  he  only 
brought  on  himself  the  trouble  of  contradicting  it.  1782 
V.  Knox  Ess.  vi.  (R.),  Those  secrets,  which,  .the  confidence 
of  a  friend  has  made  known  to  the  treacherous  divulger  of 
them. 

t  DivuTse,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  divuls-,  ppl.  stem  of 
dlvellcre  f.  di-,  Dis-  i  +  vellcre  to  pluck,  pull:  cf. 
convulse.]  trans.  To  tear  apart  or  asunder. 

1602  Marston  Ant.  <$•  Mel.  1.  Wks.  1856  I.  9  Vaines, 
synewes,  arteries  . .  Burst  and  divul'st  with  anguish  of  my 
griefe.  1633  T.  Bancroft  Gluttons  Fcaver  B iv,  My 
sinewes  all  divul’st  with  passion  fell.  1691  Beverley 
Thous.  Years  Kingd.  Christ  36  No  part  that  can  be 
divuls’d  One  from  Another,  but  All  Lying  Close  in  a  Line. 

Divulsion  (divzHJbn,  doi-).  [a.  F.  divulsion 
(Montaigne,  1580)  or  ad.  L.  divulsidn-em ,  n.  of 
action  f.  divellere  :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  tear¬ 
ing,  pulling,  or  plucking  asunder ;  the  condition 


j  of  being  torn  apart  ( from  something)  ;  a  rending 
|  asunder,  violent  separation,  laceration.  Also  fig. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1340  That  natures  par- 
manent  and  divine  should  cohere  unto  themselves  insepar¬ 
ably,  and  avoid  as  much  as  is  possible  all  distraction  and 
divulsion.  1605  G.  Powel  Refut.  Epist.  40  It  ..  causeth 
diuulsion  and  distraction  of  affections.  1624  T.  Scott 
Aphor.  of  State  2  The  divulsion  of  the  Easterne  Empire 
from  the  Westerne.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  1.  137 
Others  [islands]  are  made  by  divulsion  from  some  con¬ 
tinent.  1885  G.  H.  Taylor  Pelv.  <$•  Hern.  Therap.  80  To 
sever  such  adhesions  by  sudden,  forcible  divulsion,  is 
painful. 

Divulsive  (divzrlsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  divuls - :  see 
above  and  -ive.]  Tending  to  tear  apart  or  asunder. 

c  1605  Rowley  Birth  Merl.  iii.  vi,  Let  tortures  and  divul¬ 
sive  racks  Force  a  confession  from  them.  1799  Kirwan 
Ceol.  Ess.  96  The  divulsive  force  that  separated  Britain 
from  Germany,  seems  to  have  been  directed  from  north 
to  south.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  II.  1.  xii,  Long  years  of 
vinegar  :  perhaps  divulsive  vinegar,  like  Hannibal’s. 

Di*vvy,  (divi.),  colloq.  abbreviation  of  Divi¬ 
dend.  Hence  Divvy  v.  colloq. ,  to  i  go  shares  *. 

1890  G.  B.  Shaw  Fab.  Ess.  in  Socialism  88  It  degenerated 
into  mere  ‘divvy’  hunting  and  joint-stock  shop-keeping. 
1890  Nation  (N.Y.)  10  Apr.  291  /i  Where  the  chiefs  have  large 
families,  and  the  *  divvies’  are  inadequate  for  their  support. 
1893  A.  Kenealy  Molly  <$*  Her  Man  of  War  4  We  even 
went  so  far  as  to  ‘divvy  up’.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Oct. 
6/1  Co-operators  tried  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  out 
of  the  servants,  in  order  to  increase  the  *  divi  ’. 

Diwan :  see  Dewan,  Divan. 

Diwyse,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Devise. 

||  Dixit  (di  ksit).  [L.  dixit  —  he  has  said,  perf. 
t.  of  dicere  to  say ;  the  usual  expression  is  ipse  dixit 
(q.v.).]  An  utterance  (quoted  as)  already  given. 

1628  Earle  Microsm .,  Sceptic  in  Relig.  (Arb.)  66  He 
hates  authority  as  the  tyrant  of  reason,  and  you  cannot 
anger  him  worse  than  with  a  father’s  dixit,  a  1734  North 
Exam.  iii.  viii.  §  80.  (1740)  645  (Stanf.)  On  no  better  Ground 
than  this  Man’s  Dixit.  1812  Examiner  24  Aug.  543/2  The 
point.. did  not  depend  on  Lord  Moira’s  dixit. 

Diz :  see  Dizz. 

II  Dizain  (dizJ'-n).  Obs.  Also  6  di-,  dyzaine, 
7  dixain.  [a.  F.  dizain  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
f.  dix  ten.]  A  poem  or  stanza  of  ten  lines. 

The  meaning  in  the  first  quot.  is  doubtful. 

[a  1400-50  Alexander  4307  In  all  oure  di3ans  on  daies 
duke  we  comend.]  1575  Gascoigne  in  Haslewood  Eng. 
Poets  4-  Poesy  (1815)  II.  7  (Stanf.)  There  are  Dizaynes  .. 
which  are  of  ten  lines.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  (1622)  217 
Strephon  againe  began  this  Dizaine,  which  was  answered 
vnto  him  in  that  kinde  of  verse  which  is  called  the  crowne. 
1602  J.  Melvill  Diary  { 1842)  501  [Title  of  poem]  Dixain. 
1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

IlDizdar,  disdar  (drzdai).  [Pevs.and  Turkish 
fjlf  dizddr,  f.  Pers.jjo  diz  castle  +  ddr 

holder.]  The  warden  of  a  castle  or  fort. 

1768  Genii.  Mag.  XXXV 111.  155/1  That  gentleman  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  Disdar,  or  commandant  of  the  citadel. 
1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  11.  xii.  note ,  The  Disdar  was  the 
father  of  the  present  Disdar.  1846  Ellis  Elgin  Marb.  I.  2 
The  Disdar  of  the  Acropolis, 
f  Dize,  v.  dial.  Obs.  =next  (sense  1). 

1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  14  To  Dize ,  to  put  tow  on  a 
distaffe.  1787  in  Grose.  1847  in  Halliwell. 

Dizen  (doi'z’n,  di'z’n),  v.  Also  6  disyn,  dysyn, 
7  disen,  9  dizzen.  [Found  only  from  1530: 
but  evidently  the  verb  belonging  to  dis-,  dise-,  in 
Distaff,  and  LG.  diesse  the  bunch  of  flax  on 
a  distaff.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  vb., 
nor  the  sb.  as  a  separate  word,  has  been  found  in 
OE.  or  ME.,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  no  vb. 
corresponding  to  dizen  is  known  in  LG.  or  Du.] 
fl.  trans.  To  dress  or  attire  (a  distaff)  with  flax, 
etc.  for  spinning.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  519/2,  I  dysyn  a  dystaffe,  I  put  the  flaxe 
upon  it  to  spynne.  .And  I  had  disyned  my  distaffe,  I  durste 
drinke  with  the  best  of  you.  1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871) 
47  The  spindel  and  rok,  that  waz  dizend  with  purpl  sylk. 

2.  To  dress  (with  clothes),  esp.  to  attire  or  array 
with  finery,  to  deck  out  (up),  bedizen.  (In  later 
use  mostly  contemptuous.) 

1619  Fletcher  M.  Thomas  iv.  vi,  Come  quickly,  quickly, 
paint  me  handsomely.. Com  Doll,  Doll,  disen  me.  1621  — 
Pilgrim  iv.  iii,  I  put  my  clothes  off,  and  I  dizen’d  him. 
1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  11.  v,  Lasses  . .  Sate  dizen’d  up. 
1729  Swift  Grand  Question  Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  106,  I  had 
dizen’d  you  out  like  a  queen.  1730-6  Hailey  (folio),  Dizen, 
to  dress,  to  deck  or  trim,  commonly  us’d  by  way  of  raillery. 
1774  Goldsm.  Retal.  67  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine  : 
Like  a  tragedy-queen  he  has  dizen’d  her  out.  1870  Emerson 
Soc.  y  Solit.,  Work  ,5-  Days  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  72  'Tis  the 
vulgar  great  who  come  dizened  with  gold  and  jewels.  [In 
most  northern  dial,  glossaries,  usually  dizzen  with  i  short.] 
b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  deck  out,  adorn. 

1806-7  J-  Beresford  Miseries  Plum.  Life  (1826)  xx.  252 
Here  the  Musedizens  My  dirge  with  orisons.  1870  Emer¬ 
son  Soc.  y  Solit.,  Clubs  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  94  The  fact  they 
had  thus  dizened  and  adorned  was  of  no  value.  1889 
Browning  Reverie  105  Herb  and  tree  Which  dizen  thy 
[Earth’s]  mother-breast. 

Hence  Di’zened  ppl.  a.  ;  Dizenment,  condition 
of  being  dizened,  bedizenment. 

1775  S.  J.  Pratt  Lib.  Opinions  (1783)  IV.  170  You  fine 
dizen’d-out  hussey.  1821  Joanna  Baillie  Metr.  Leg., 
Colum.  xxvii.  10  Standing  in  dizen’d  rows.  1864  Carlyle 
P'redk.  Gt.  xvi.  i.  VI.  137  Foul  creatures  in  high  dizenment. 
Ibid.  Indeed  there  was  in  that  man  what  far  transcends  all 
dizenment. 
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tDi  *zener.  Obs.  Also  5-6  disener.  [a.  15th 
c.  F.  disenier  (later  dizeinier ,  dizainier ),  f.  OF. 
dizeine ,  later  dizaine  group  of  ten,  in  med.L.  de- 
cena ,  Sp.  decena ,  Pr.  desena ,  whence  also  med.L. 
deccndrius,  OF.  decenier\  see  Decener,  and  cf. 
douzencr,  Dozener.]  A  foreman  or  captain  of 
a  group  of  ten  men  ;  =  Decener  i. 

[1292  Britton  i.  xiii.  [xii].  §  i  Qe  touz  soint  en  dizeyne  et 
plevizpardizeyners.  transl.  That  everyone  bein  some  tithing 
and  pledged  by  their  tithingmen.]  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of 
A.  11.  xxx.  I  vij,  Eueryche  of  hem  shal  haue  vndre  hym  a 
dyzener  of  carpenters  and  a  dyzener  of  helpers  and  also  thre 
diseners  of  laborers  for  to  make  the  same.  1555  Watreman 
Farrfle  Facions  11.  x.  211  Their  capitaines  ouer  ten,  whiche, 
by  a  terme  borrowed  of  the  Frenche,  we  calle  Diseners. 

Dizz  (diz),  v.  [Back-formation  from  Dizzy, 
on  the  analogy  of  craze,  crazy,  etc.]  trans.  To 
make  dizzy  or  giddy.  Hence  Dizzed,  Dizzing 
ppl.  adjs. ;  also  Dizz  sb.,  the  act  of  ‘  dizzing 
1632  Sherwood,  To  dizze,  estourdir.  1654  Gayton 
Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xv.  253  He  [a  horse]  is  dizzed  with  the 
continuall  circuits  of  the  Stables.  1814  T.  L.  Peacock  IVks. 
(1875)  III.  133  In  spite  of  all  the  diz  and  whiz,  Like  parish- 
clerk  he  spoke.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  304  Or 
wheel  in  dizzing  mazes  round  and  round. 

+  Dizzard  (drzaid).  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms:  6 
disarde,  dysarde,  diserde,  dissarde,  dyzerde, 
dyzert,  6-7  dizard(e,  dissard(e,  6-8  (9  arch.') 
disard,  dizzard.  [First  found  ^1520.  Perh. 
a  modification  of  earlier  Disour,  by  assimilation 
to  words  in  -ard.  See  the  intermediate  forms  in  -er, 
-are,  - ar  in  sense  1.  In  later  use,  esp.  in  sense  2, 
app.  associated  with  Dizzy.] 

1.  =  Disour;  a  jester,  a  ‘fool\ 

[1502  Priv .  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  53  A  disare 
that  played  the  Sheppert  before  the  Quene.  1526  Skelton 
Magnyf.  119  In  a  cote  thou  can  play  well  the  dyserv  Ye, 
but  thou  can  play  the  foie  without  a  vyser.  1530  Palsgr. 

2 1 4/1  Dissar  a  scoffer,  saigefol .] 
a  1529  Skelton  Image  Ipocr.  364  To  goe  gaye  With 
wonderful  aray  As  dysardes  in  a  play.  1540-1  Elyot 
Image  Gov.  (1556)  8  b,  To  minstrels,  players  of  enterludes, 
and  disardes.  1576  Newton  Leninie's  Complex.  (1633)  210 
Such  commonly  are  Dizards,  Gesturers,  Stage-players,  [etc.]. 
1578  N.  Baxter  Calvin  on  Jonah  Ep.  ded.  3  In  the  Iestes 
of  Skoggen  the  King’s  dizzard.  1618  Crt.  $  Tunes  Jas.  I 
(1849)  11.  90  Archy,  the  Dizzard. 

2.  A  foolish  fellow,  idiot,  blockhead. 

1547  Homilies  1.  Contention  11.  (1859)  J3&  Shall  I  be  such 
an  idiot  and  diserde  to  suffre  euery  man  to  speake  vpon  me 
what  thei  list.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  iii.  17  Who 
seeing  his  deformed  countenance  called  him  an  idiot  and 
a  dissard.  1791-1823  D’Jsraeli  Cur.  Lit.,  Acajou  3-  Zir , 
One  may  be  as  great  a  dizzard  in  resolving  a  problem  as 
in  restoring  a  reading.  1886  M.  K.  Macmillan  Dagonet 
the  Jester  ii.  100  They  flattered  the  wantonness  of  young 
lords  and  old  wealthy  disards. 

attrib.  1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  1.  (1550)  63  b,  The 
craftye  knave  lyed  falselye,  and  so  mocked  hys  kynge,  to 
make  of  hym  a  very  dysarde  foie.  1566  Drant  Horace 
Sat.  iii.  B  ivb,  We  call  him  goose,  and  disarde  doulte. 

t  Di'zzardly,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  1  j  Like 
a  dizzard,  silly,  idiotic. 

1594  R.  Wilson  Coblers  Proph.  A  iv,  This  prating  asse. 
this  dizzardly  foole.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  739 
These  dizzardly  people  think  to  make  these  Lizards  . . 
vigilant  for  their  welfare. 

Dizzen  (di-z’n),  v.  rare.  [f.  stem  of  Dizzy  + 
-en5  ;  cf.  Dizz.]  a.  trans.  To  make  dizzy,  b. 
intr.  ?  To  dance  giddily. 

1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XI.  294  Down  flowing  from  its 
dizzening  height,  One  dazzling  gush  of  liquid  light.  1882 
Blackw.  Mag.  May  569  The  life  of  a  myriad  insect-wings 
In  the  wet  grass  buzz  and  dizzen. 

Dizzen,  var.  Dizen  ;  Sc.  f.  Dozen. 

Dizzily  (drzili),  adv.  [f.  Dizzy  a.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  dizzy  or  giddy  manner. 

[a  1000  Sal.  $  Sat.  228  (Gr  )  Se  Godes  cunnap  ful  dyslice.] 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  119  pa  }>e  heom  duseliche  fo^iaS.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  11.  422  He  gert  him  galay  disyly.  Ibid.  vii. 
210  He  valknyt  and  raiss  all  desaly.  1501  Douglas  Pal. 
Hon.  1.  xxvi,  My  daisit  heid  fordullit  disselie.  1801  Southey 
Thalabct  ix.  vii,  Dizzily  rolls  her  brain.  1871  R.  Ellis 
Catullus  cv.  2  They  with  pitchforks  hurl  Mentula  dizzily 
down. 

Dizziness  (drzines).  [f.  Dizzy  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  dizzy  or  giddy. 

egoo  tr.  Baidas  Hist.  11.  v.  (1891)  112  Waeron  heo  mid 
elreorde  dysignesse  onblawne.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  vii. 
22  Innan  of  manna  heortan . . cumaS . .  dysinessa . .  stuntscipe. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  xviii.  133  Schir  philip  of  his.desynaiss 
ourcome.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  35b,  Rosemari  is.  .good 
to  withstand .  .yJ  dusines  of  ye  heade.  1583  Golding  Calvin 
on  Deut.  xxi.  123  Yet.  .needes  must  they,  .bee  stricken  with 
the  spirit  of  disinesse  and  be  carried  away  by  the  diuill. 
1675  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  324  Men  were  taken 
with  a  disiness  in  the  head.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  XI.  635/1  Free¬ 
dom  from  dizziness  while  standing  at  a  great  height  on 
a  narrow  base. 

+  Dizzue  (drzi*/,  v.  Obs.  Also  dyzhu. 

[from  Cornish  :  see  quot.] 

1778  W.  Pryce  Min.  Cornub.  Gloss.,  Dizzue  (from  Dyz-hui, 
to  discover  unto,  Cornish).  To  Dizzue  the  Lode,  is  this : 
If  it  is  very  small  and  rich,  they  commonly  only  break  down 
the  country  or  stratum  on  one  side  of  it,  by  which  the  Lode 
is  laid  bare,  and  may  be  aftenvards  taken  down  clean. 

Hence  Dizzued  ppl.  a .,  Drzzuing*  vbl.  sb. ;  also 
Di  zzue  sb. 

1778  W.  Pryce  Min.  Cornub.  162  This  separation .  or 
breaking  the  bad  from  the  good  Ore,  they  call  Dyzhuing 
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the  leader,  or  making  a  Dyzhu  ;  and  the  good  Ore  that  is 
thus  exposed,  is  called  a  Dyzhu.  Ibid .  Gloss,  s.v.,  Afterwards 
they  break  the  Dizzue  or  best  part,  and  reserve  it  to  be 
separately  handled  and  dressed. 

Dizzy  (di’zi),  a.  Forms:  i  dysig,  dyses,  2-3 
dysi3,dusi3,dusi(e  {ii),  2-6desi(e);  4-6  dys(s)y, 
(6  dusey"),  6-7  dis(s)ie,  -y ;  6-7  diz(z)ie,  7- 
dizzy.  [OE.  dysig,  dyseg  foolish,  stupid  — OFris. 
dusig,  MDu.  dosech ,  dbsecA,  hG.  dusig,  dosig,  dusig 
giddy,  OHG.  tusig,  tusic  foolish,  weak,  a  common 
W Ger.  adj.  in  -ig  (-Y),  from  a  root  dus-  found  also 
in  LG.  dusen  to  be  giddy,  OE.  dysllc,  dyselic  foolish, 
stupid,  and  in  a  different  ablaut  grade  with  long 
vowel  in  LG.  diisel  giddiness,  MDu.  diizclen,  Du. 
duizelen  to  be  giddy  or  stupid.  See  early  ME. 
derivatives  under  Dusi-.] 

1.  Foolish,  stupid.  Now  only  dial.  (Not  in 
general  use  since  13th  c.) 

c  825  V esp.  Hymns  vii,  Swe  folc  dysig.  £950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  .Matt.  vii.  26  Gelic  biS  were  dysge  se  Se  getimberde 
hus  his  ofer  sonde  [cn6o  Hatton  desien  men].  971  Blickl. 
Horn.  41  Gepenc,  pu  dysega  mon.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  117 
per  pe  dusie  mon  biS  priste  and  per  pe  dwolunge  rixaS. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  182  Nolde  me  tellen  him  alre  monne 
duskest?  a  1250  Owl  <$•  Night.  1466  Dusi  luve  ne  last  noht 
longe.  a  1275  Prov.  ZElfred  479  in  O.  E.  Misc.  131  Wurpu 
neuere  so  wodj  ne  so  desi  of  pi  mod.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Dizzy ,  half-witted.  1893  Baring-Gould  Cheap  Jack  Z, 
II.  45  Such  dizzy-fools  that  they  put  their  money  there, 
f  b.  absol.  A  foolish  man,  a  fool.  Obs. 

^825  V esp.  Psalter  xci.  6  Dysig  ne  ongiteS  5a.  CI175 

Land).  Horn.  33  Hwet  sei5  pe  dusie.  Ibid.  105  WreSoe 
bafS  wununge  on  pes  dusian  bosme.  a  1225  Leg .  Kath.  599 
Ha  ne  stod  neauer,  ear  pene  pes  dei,  bute  biforen  dusie. 

2.  Having  a  sensation  of  whirling  or  vertigo  in 
the  head,  with  proneness  to  fall ;  giddy. 

£1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  771  Than  waxes  his  hert  hard 
and  hevy.  And  his  heved  feble  and  dysy.  1526  Skelton 
Magnyf  1052,  I  daunce  up  and  down  tyll  I  am  dyssy. 
1568  Turner  Herbal  1. 20  [Wolfesbayne]  maketh  [men] dusty 
[ed.  1551  dosey]  in  the  head.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions 
xvi.  (1887)  73  For  feare  they  be  disie  when  they  daunce. 
1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xiii.  40  They  were  so 
exceeding  dizzy  in  the  head  that  they  would  fall  down. 
1852  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  200  With  my  heart  beating  and 
my  head  quite  dizzy,  fg.  1726-46  Thomson  Winter  122 
The  reeling  clouds  Stagger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting 
yet  Which  master  to  obey. 

3.  a.  Mentally  unsteady  or  in  a  whirl ;  b.  Want¬ 
ing  moral  stability,  giddy. 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  101  My  desie  heid  quhome 
laik  of  brane  gart  vary.  1599  Broughton  s  Lett.  ii.  9  Meere 
buzzings  of  your  owne  conceited  dizzie  braine.  1671  Milton 
P.  R.  11.  420  At  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude.  1780  Cowper 
Table  Talk  607  He  . .  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the 
sacred  wires.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  61  My  head 
is  dizzy  with  thinking  of  the  argument.  1879  Miss  Jackson 
Shropsh.  Word-bk .,  Duzzy,  stupid  ;  confused.  ‘  I’m  mighty 
duzzy  this  morning.’ 

4.  Accompanied  with  or  producing  giddiness. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi,  12  How  fearefull  And  dizie  'tis, 

to  cast  ones  eyes  so  low  1643  Milton  Divorce  Ded.,  Did 
not  the  distemper  of  their  own  stomachs  affect  them  with 
a  dizzy  megrim.  1812  S.  Rogers  Columbus  1.  24  The  very 
ship  bey  on  the  dizzy  mast.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  561  He  began,  .to  climb .  .towards  that  dizzy  pinnacle. 

5.  Arising  from  or  caused  by  giddiness  ;  reeling. 
1715-20  Pope  Iliad  v.  381  Lost  in  a  dizzy  mist  the  war- 

riour  lies  1740  Pitt  EEueid  xii.  (R.),  A  dizzy  mist  of  dark¬ 
ness  swims  around.  1781  Cowper  Hope  518  The  wretch, 
who  once,  .sucked  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught.  1863 
Geo.  Eliot  Romola  11.  vii,  Thought  gave  way  to  a  dizzy 
horror,  as  if  the  earth  were  slipping  away  from  under 
him. 

6.  fig.  Whirling  with  mad  rapidity. 

1791  Cowper  Iliad  xxi.  10  Push’d  down  the  sides  of 
Xanthus,  headlong  plung’d,  With  dashing  sound  into  his 
dizzy  stream.  1795-1814  Wordsw.  Excursion  vm.  179 
The.  .stream,  That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels 

7.  Dull  of  hearing,  dial. 

1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Duzzy,  deafish. 
1  *E’s  Iother  duzzy  ;  e  doesna  ear  very  well.’ 

8.  Comb.,  as  dizzy-eyed,  headed. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  11  Dizzie-ey'd  Furie.. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start.  1611  Cotgr., 
Estourdi,  -dulled,  amazed  . .  dizzie-headed.  1654  Trapp 
Conun.  Ps.  evii.  33  A  company  of  dizzy-headed  men 

Dizzy  (di’zi),  v.  [OE.  had  dysigan,  -egian,  dysian 
to  be  foolish,  to  act  or  talk  foolishly  =  OFris.  dusia, 
whence  the  intr.  sense  1 ;  but  the  trans.  sense  seems 
to  be  a  later  formation,  f.  the  adjective  in  its  modern 
form  and  sense.] 

+  1-  intr .  To  act  foolishly  or  stupidly.  Obs. 
r888  K.  ^Elfred  Boeth.  v.  §  2  ponne  dyse^ap  se  pe  ponne 
wile  hwile  ssed  opfasstan  pam  drygum  furum.  a  1275  Prov. 
ZElfred  466  in  O.E.  Misc.  131  Ac  [gif]  he  drinkit  and  desiet 
pere  a  mor^e,  so  pat  he  fordrunken  desiende  werchet. 

t  b.  To  talk  foolishly,  blaspheme  (in  OE.). 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  ii.  7  Hwi  spycS  pes  pus  .  he 
dysesa&  Ibid.  Luke  xxii.  65  Manega  oSre  J>ing  hij  him  to 
ewaedon  dysigende. 

2.  trans.  To  make  dizzy  or  giddy  ;  to  cause  (any 
sense)  to  reel ;  to  produce  a  swimming  sensation 
in,  to  turn  the  head  of. 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  109  And  with  that  gleme 
sa  desyit  was  my  micht.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  ii.  174 
Not  the  dreadfull  spout  . .  Shall  dizzie  with  more  clamour 
Neptunes  eare  In  his  discent,  then  [etc.].  1663  Cowley 

Cutter  of  Coleman  St.  v.  xiii,  You  turn  my  Head,  you 
dizzy  me.  1785  Mrs.  A.  Grant  Lett.fr.  Mountains  (1813) 
II.  xix.  99  It  dizzies  one  to  look  down  from  the  tower. 


1820  Southey  Lodore ,  Confounding,  astounding,  Dizzying 
and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

3.  To  render  unsteady  in  brain  or  mind ;  to  be¬ 
wilder  or  confuse  mentally. 

1604  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  119  (Qo.  2)  To  deuide  him 
inuentorially  would  dosie  [Qo.  3  dazzie,  Qq.  4  &  5  dizzie] 
th’  arithmaticke  of  memory.  1801  Hel.  M.  Williams 
Sk.  Fr.  Rep.  I.  i.  7  That  wild  and  chimerical  equality, 
the  fumes  of  which  dizzy  the  head  of  the  demagogue.  1852 
Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tonis  C.  xxi,  Giving  her  so  many., 
charges,  that  a  head  less  systematic  and  business-like  than 
Miss  Ophelia’s  would  have  been  utterly  dizzied  and  con¬ 
founded.  absol.  1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  378  All  this  is 
a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal. 

Hence  Drzzied.  ppl.  a.,  Drzzying  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1804  J.  Grahame  Sabbath  20  The  dizzying  mill-wheel 
rests.  1823  Chalmers  Serin.  I.  343  In  the  din  and  dizzying 
of  incessant  labour.  1853  Felton  Earn.  Lett.  xiv.  (1865) 
136  The  dizzying  effect  of  height.  1870  Morris  Earthly 
Par.  II.  iii.  242  With  dizzied  head  upon  the  ground  he 
fell. 

Dj-  is  not  an  English  combination,  but  is  some¬ 
times  put  to  represent  the  Arabic  letter  ~jim, 

—  English  j  (dg),  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  or  Berber 
words,  which  have  come  to  us  through  a  French 
channel,  or  are  spelt  in  imitation  of  French  ortho¬ 
graphy  ;  e.g.  djebel,  a  mountain  or  hill,  djerid.  or 
djereed,  a  javelin,  djin,  genii  or  familiar  spirits, 
djubbah,  an  outer  garment.  So  far  as  these 
come  under  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary,  they 
will  be  found  under  J ;  for  djowr,  an  infidel,  see 
Giaoue. 

Do  (d?7),  v.  Forms  and  inflexions:  see  below. 
[A  common  WGer.  strong  vb.  (wanting  in  Gothic 
and  Norse)  :  OE.  din  -  OFris.  dua,  OS.  d$n,  diton, 
d$an,  duan  (MDu.  &  Du.  doeu,  MLG.  &  LG.  don, 
duon),  OHG.  ion,  than,  tnon,  tuoan,  tuen  (MHG. 
tuon,  Ger.  thun,  tun ) ;  Pa.  t.,  OE.  dyde,  pi.  didon, 
dxdon,  dydon  =  OYx\s.  dede,  pi.  deden,  OS.  deda,  pi. 
.dddun,  dedun  (MDu.  dede ,  Du.  deed,  pi.  deden, 
MLG.  &  LG.  dede,  pi.  deden),  OHG.  teta,  pi.  t&tum 
(MHG.  tele,  t&te,  pi.  tdten,  Ger.  that, tat,  pi.  thaten, 
taten );  Pa.  pple.,  OE.  gedon,  gedtln  =  OFris.  den, 
OS.  gidon,  -dden,  -duan,  ODu.  ddn,  (MDu.  geddn, 
Du.  gedaan),  OHG.  (ge)ldn,  Ger.  gethan,  gelan  ; 
OTeut.  types  don,  deda,  d&no-  :  ddno-,  from  verbal 
stem  deb-  :  do-  (appearing  also  in  Deed,  Doom, 
-dom),  the  Germanic  representative  of  the  Aryan 
verb  stem  dhe-  :  dhd-,  to  place,  put,  set,  lay,  in 
Skr.  dhd-,  OPers.  da-,  Gr.  6-q-  (pres.  tiOtj/j-i,  deriv.  sb. 
0ojtj  a  penalty  imposed),  L.  -dere  in  abdere  to  put 
away,  condere  to  put  together,  dedere  to  lay  down, 
OSlav.  dete,  deyati,  Lith.  deli,  Lett,  dtt  to  put,  lay. 

The  vocalization  of  the  Germanic  vb.,  esp.  the  present 
stem  do-  beside  the  Gr.  Or /-  and  Slav.-Lith.  de-,  has  been 
variously  explained  (see  e.g.  Streitberg  Urgerm.  Gramm. 
329).  The  pret.  deda  is  generally  held  to  be  a  reduplicated 
form  corresponding  to  Skr.  dadhau orig.  *dhcdho.  The 
1st  p.  sing.  pres,  indie,  had  originally  the  m  of  primitive 
verbs  in  -mi,  Skr.  -mi,  Gr.  -j ul,  L.  -m :  viz.  OE.  ddm  (later 
do),  OS.  dom  (ddn),  OHG.  tdm,  iuom  (later  tuon).  This 
verb  is  considered  by  many  philologists  to  be  the  source  of 
the  formative  suffix  of  the  pa.  t.  of  weak  verbs  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  languages,  including  Norse  and  Gothic;  in  the  latter 
the  plural  endings  - dedum ,  -dedup,  - dedun ,  are  the  forms 
which  the  pi.  of  the  pret.  deda  would  have  in  Gothic, 

OE.  deviates  from  the  other  WGer.  langs.  in  the  past 
dyde ,  for  OS.  deda ,  OHG.  teta\  the  y  is  now  generally 
explained  as  a  special  OE.  representation  of  an  Indo-ger- 
manic  weak  vowel.  Thence  the  pi.  dydon  ;  the  plural  cor- 
resp.  to  OS.  dadun,  modG.  thaten,  was  Anglian  dedon 
(also  dxdon,  in  Caedmon,  etc.).  In  ME.  dyde ,  dydon  were 
represented  by  dude, -en  (ii)',  midi.  &  north,  diden ,  duie,  now 
did ;  but  deden  (with  a  sing,  dede  derived  from  it  like 
modG.  that  from  pi.  thaten )  came  down  in  some  dialects  to 
15th  c.  In  the  pres,  ind.,  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  in  OE. 
had  umlaut,  deest,  doed,  dest ,  deb,  and  these  forms  survived 
in  s  w.  till  the  15th  c. ;  but  ONorthumbrian  had,  without 
umlaut,  ddas,  ddeeb,  ddas,  and  in  ME.  the  forms  dost,  ddth 
(1 ’ids )  are  found  in  north.  &  midi,  from  the  12th  c.  The  pa. 
pple.  inOE.  is  known  only  with  the  prefix  ge-,  which  in  ME. 
remained  in  the  south  as  y-,  i-.  (Forms  with  ge-  are  found 
also  in  the  pa.  t.,  and  occasionally  other  parts,  which,  how 
ever,  are  more  properly  referred  to  a  derivative  vb.  OE. 
geddn,  ME.  ido,ydo).  The  final  -n of  the  pple.  was  generally 
dropped  in  the  south  in  ME.,  esp.  in.  the  forms  ydo,  tdo, 
whence  the  ado  (sdz^  )  of  modern  s.w.  dialects.] 

A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Infinitive. 

a.  Simple  Infinitive ,  do  (d/7,  dw).  Forms:  1 
don  (north,  doan,  doa,  doe) ;  2-5  don  (4-5  doon, 
4  doyne,  doun,  4-6  done,  5  doone) ;  2-  do  (4-7 
doo,  6-7  dooe,  doe.  Sc.  6  du,  dw,  9  dui,  dee). 

Bccnuulf  2349  (Th.)  Swa  sceal  man  don.  C950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Mark  x.  17  Hused  sceal  ic  doa?  t—  xiv.  7  Gie  magon 
him  W2el  doe.  1131  O.  E.  Chron Swa  swa  hi  scoldon  don. 
CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  73  Ne  mei  na  man  do  [>ing  [>et  beo  god 
iqueme.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (172A)  47  Gret  wrong  J?ou  woldest 
don  vs.  13  . .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  1309,  I  schal  him  in  mi 
prisoun  do.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  pr.  ii.  9  pat  he  may 
so  done.  1411  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  651/1  The  same,  .schall 
so  doon  to  hem.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V  (an.  10) 
8  b,  We  might  lawfully  so  dooe.  1577  B.  Googe  Htres- 
acJis  Hush.  1.  (1586)  46  In  what  sort  shall  he  best  doo  it. 
1594  Spenser  Amoretti  xiii,  Let  her  . .  doe  me  not  .  .  to  dy. 
1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  x.  31  What  he  would  have 
me  do.  Mod .  Who  saw  him  do  it  ? 
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b.  Dative  Infinitive  (with  to)  to  do  (tu  d/7) ; 
in  OE.  to  donne  (ddanne,  doenne),  ME.  to 
donne,  to  done,  to  don  (to  donde,  to  doinde). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp .  Matt.  xii.  12  Hyt  ys  alyfed  on  reste- 
dagum  wel  to  donne  [Lindisf.  G.  wel  doa ;  Ruskw .  god  to 
doanne].  1154  O.E.  Chron.  an.  1137  Alse  he  ment  to  don. 
ci  175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  he  seolf  nule  don  swaswaheheom 
techeS  to  donne.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  19  Ar$e  we  beop  to 
done  god.  4:1200  Tritt.  Coll.  Horn.  139  He  was  send  .. 
to  donde  prefolde  wike.  Ibid.  219  He  ne  turnde.  .to  doinde. . 
nan  per  pinge.  c  1305  St.  Kath.  82  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  92  pan 
we  hire  . .  makede  to  do  sacrefise.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth. 
hi.  pr.  xii.  102,  I  haue  lytel  more  to  done.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  87  (Matz.)  More  redy  for  to  doo  than  for 
to  speke.  c  1420  Metr.  Life  St.  Kath.  (Halliw.)  3  To  dethe 
hyt  for  to  doone  !  1534  Tindale  Mark  v.  7  What  haue 

I  to  do  [1611  to  doe]  with  the?  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V , 
(an.  8)  71  b,  Men  that  enforce  theim  for  to  doen  or  to 
ymagine  wronges.  1556  A  urelio  <$*  I  sab.  (1608)  K  vij,  So  am 
I  constrainede  to  doo  it.  1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  32 
Which  if  I  now  should  begin  to  doe.  Mod.  What  are  you 
going  to  do? 

2.  Indicative  Present. 

a.  1st  pers.  sing.  do.  Forms  :  1  d6m  (doam), 
do  (d6a) ;  2-  do  (4-6  doo,  6-7  doe). 

4-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  22  Hwaet  Sonne  ddm  jc 
of  Saem  haelend?  [4:975  Rushw.  G.  ibid.,  Hwaet  dom  ic 
panne  be  haelend?  c  1000  Ags.  G.  ibid.,  Hwaet  do  ic?] 
Lindisf  Gosp.  John  xiv.  14  Dis  ic  doam  vel  ic  uyreo.  [c  975 
Rushw.  G.  ibid.,  Dis  dom  ic.]  c  1000  YElfric  Gram,  xxxiii. 
(Z.)  210  Ic  do  oS5e  wyree.  1388  Wyclif  John  xiii.  7  What 
Y  do  thou  wost  not  now.  c  1400  Melayne  361,  I  doo  yowe 
wole  to  wytt.  1535  Coverdale  i  Sam.  iii.  11  Beholde  I  do 
a  thinge.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  52  That  I  doe  not. 

b.  2nd  pers.  sing,  doest  (dzPest),  dost  (d^st). 
Forms:  1  doest,  ddst  [North,  doas,  doees,  does), 

2- 4  dest,  2-  dost  (3-7  dust,  4-5  doist,  7  doost ; 

3- 4  north.  dos,  4  dose,  duse,  5  doyse),  6-  doest 
(6  doeste,  doiste,  7  do’st).  In  late  use,  the  form 
doest  is  confined  to  the  principal  verb,  dost  is  usually 
auxiliary. 

4:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  2  Donne  5u  doas  aelmessa. 
—  John  vi.  30  paet  ou  doaes.  4:97 5  Rushw.  G.  ibid.,  Hwaet 
Su  does,  c  1000  jElfric  Gen.  xu.  18  Hwi  dest  pu  wiS  me 
swa  ?  c  1160  Hatton  G.  John  vi.  30  Hwaet  dest  pu  ?  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  23  pa  dedbote  pe  pu  dest.  Ibid .  67  3ef  pu  pus 
dost,  c  1200  Ormin  15587  pu  . .  patt  dost  tuss  pise  dedess. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  428  pou  ne  dust  no}t  as  pe  wyse. 
c  1300  Havelok  2390  Wat  dos  pu  here  ?  1375  Cantic.  de 
Creatione  230  pou  vs  dest  so  mochel  wo.  01385  Chaucer 
L.  G.  IV.  315  What  dostow  here?  01460  Towneley 
Myst .  (Surtees)  3  So  thynke  me  that  thou  doyse.  1534 
Tindale  John  vii.  3  Thy  workes  that  thou  doest  [so  all 
i6-i7th  c.  vv.,  Wyclif  doist].  Ibid.  ix.  34  And  dost  thou 
teache  vs?  [so  1539  Cranm. ;  but  1557  Geneva ,  1582  Rhem ., 
i6ix  have  ‘doest’].  x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  78  Do’st 
thou  attend  me?  x6xi  Bible  t  Kings  xix.  9  What  doest 
thou  here,  Eliiah?  • —  John  xiii.  27  That  thou  doest  [Tin- 
dale  dost],  doe  quickly.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius  iv.  153 
Doest  thou  run  after  thine  owne  Master?  Mod.  poetic. 
Why  dost  thou  weep? 

c.  3 rd  pers.  sing,  does  (dz?z) ;  arch .  doth 
(d;t?p),  doeth  (dw'ep). 

Forms:  a.  1  (dde#,  dose#),  d6#,  2-5  dep  (2 
deap,  diep,  3  deep,  5-6  dethe),  3-5  dop  (4 
doith,  5-6  dooth),  5-  doth,  6-7  doeth  (6  dothe). 
/3.  1  north,  doas,  does,  3-4  north,  dos,  dus,  (4 
dotz,  5  duse,  doys),  5-6  dois,  dose  (6  doose), 
6-  does.  7.  6-  do  (doe).  The  orig.  northern  form 
does  superseded  doth ,  doeth ,  in  1 6-1 7th  c.  in  general 
use ;  the  latter  being  now  liturgical  and  poetic.  The 
form  he  do  is  now  s.w.  dial. 

a.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  19  Se  pe  hit  deS  [4:950 
Lindisf.  G.  doeS].  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  233  Hwat  de5  si  moder 
hire  beam?.. hi  hit.  .dieS  under  hire  arme.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  51  A1  swa  me  deaS  bi  pe  deade.  c  1200  T 'tin.  Coll.  Horn. 
53  He  doS  alse  holie  write  seiS.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1468  Vn- 
wrestlyche  he  deep.  X340  Ayenb.  68  In  al  pet  god  dep. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  11838  (Trin.)  pis  caitif  . .  Doop  [v.r.  dos] 
him  leches  for  to  seke.  1382  Wyclif  John  iii.  21  Ech  man 
that  doith  yuele.  c  1500  Melusine  lxii.  371  Yf  a  man  dooth 
as  wel  as  he  can.  1559  Primer  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  35 
God, .Which  doth  all  in  order  due.  1569  Golding  Heminges 
Post.  27  The  thing  that  Christ  dothe  here,  is  that  he  dothe 
Peter  to  understand.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xi.  (1617) 
166  He  doeth  thee  to  onderstand.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L. 

I.  ii.  50  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  then  two.  X721  St. 
Germans  Doctor  <$-  Stud.  21  He  that  doth  against  them, 
doth  against  justice.  1819  Shelley  Cenci  iv.  iv.  4,  I  must 
speak  with  Count  Cenci ;  doth  he  sleep? 

0.  4:950  Lindisf  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  3  Nyta  winstra  Sin  huset 
wyreas  vel  doas  suiSra  Sin.  Ibid.  vii.  24  Se  Se  . .  does  5a 
ilco.  Ibid.  viii.  9  Ic  cue5o  . .  5eua  minum,  do  5is,  and  [he] 
does  [Rushw.  he  doep].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5208  He  dus 
[v.r.  dos]  nakins  ping,  c  1340  Ibid.  2908  (Fairf.)  Hit 
dose  [v.r.  dos]  mony  in  syn  to  fal.  4x1375  Joseph  A  rim. 
233  He  dos  as  he  bad.  c  X450  St.  Cuthbert  ( Surtees)  7291 
Wha  so  dose  agayne  pe  saynte.  1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  xxii, 
My  hart  ..  doth  melt  and  pyne,  as  waxe  by  fier  dose. 
X596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  111.  i.  172  Faith  he  does.  1601  — 
A  IPs  Well  iv.  iii.  236  Our  Interpreter  do’s  it  well.  Ibid.  317 
Why  do’s  he  aske  ?  x66x  Marvell  Corr.  xxi.  Wks.  1872-5 

II.  54  Longer  then  your  business  usually  dos.  1662  Stil- 
lingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  iii.  §  2  The  person  that  does  them. 

y.  15^7  Bale  Set.  Wks.  (1849)  234  No  goodly  institution, 
nor  ordinance  . .  do  this  faithful  woman  contemn,  a  1553 
Philpot  Exam.  4*  Writ.  (1842)  333  He.  .do  confess  himself 
to  speak  of  this  third  kind.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr. 
Glasse  6  Geographic  doe  deliniat,  and  set  out  the  universal 
earth.  1660  Pepys  Diary  (1875)  I.  62  Sir  Arthur  Hasel- 
rigge  do  not  yet  appear  in  the  House.  X741  Richardson 
Pamela  I.  65  He  don’t  know  you.  X83X  Fonblanque  Eng. 
under  7  Administ.  (1837)  1 1-  100  God  don’t  suffer  them 
pow.  Mod,  s.  %u.  died,  fie  du  zay.  That  he  du, 


d.  plural ;  do. 

Forms:  a.  1  do#,  do  (we,  etc.),  (doa#,  doe#), 

2- 4  dop.  e.  3-4  don,  (4-5  done),  6-  do  (5-6 
doo,  6-7  doe,  dooe,  7-  interr.  d’ye).  7.  north.  1 
d6as,  does,  3-6  dos,  4  dose,  dus,  4-5  duse,  6 
dois. 

a.  c  97S  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  46  Ah  gjefel-seroefe  paet 
ne  doep.  Ibid.  47  Hwa;t  doap  je  marae?  c  1000  ^'1.  Gosp. 
Matt.  v.  47  Gyf  je  Sat  do)>.  Ibid.,  Hwaet  do  se  mare? 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  9  Bet  . .  pene  we  doj).  1340  Ayenb.  69 
Hi  dop.  .]>e  contrarye. 

0.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  19  pese  two  ping  don  alle 
he5en  men.  1382  Wyclif  Mark  vii.  8  Manye  opere  thingis 
lyke  to  pes  3e  don  [1388  doon  ;  1534  Tindale— 1611  ye  do  ; 
1582  Rhem.  you  doe],  1426  Audelay  Poems  12  Thai  done 
hym  deme.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  89  What  you  doe, 
and  what  other  do.  1584  Peelf.  A  rraignm.  Paris  1.  iii, 
As  done  these  fields  and  groves.  1660  J  er.  Taylor  Worthy 
Contmnn.  i.  §  2.  39  We  do  it  also,  and  doe  it  much  more. 
1730  A.  Gordon  Majfci's  Amphith.  108  Why  don’t  they  con¬ 
sider  ?  a  1832  Bentham Mem.  Wks.  1843  X.  246  How  d’ye  do? 

y.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  46  Bmr-suinnigo  Sis  doas. 
Ibid.  47  Gie  doas  vel  wyreas.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
4146  Swilk  men.  .pat  mykel  dus  [v.r.  dose]  ogayns  Goddes 
lawe.  c  1400  Duse  [see  241)].  1533  Dois  [ibid.].  Mod. 

north,  dial.  Them  that  does  it. 

3.  Indicative  Past. 

a.  1  st  and  ^rd pers.  sing,  did. 

Forms:  1-2  dyde  ,  2-5  dide,  dude  (ii),  dede, 
5  dode,  4-6  dyde,  dyd,  4-  did  (4  dud,  4-5  didd, 
5-6  didde). 

a  1000  Cxdmotis  Gen.  2691  (Gr.)  Ne  dyde  ic  for  facne. 
a  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1123  pis  he  dyde.  Ibid.  an.  1127  Se 
king  hit  dide.  CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  95  He  dude  pet  heo  weren 
birnende.  c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  762  Quer  abram  is  bigging 
dede.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  221  Sir  Rauf . .  did 
per  his  endyng.  13. .  Cursor  M .  1608  He  to  pin  him-selfen 
did  [G.  didd,  Tr.  didde].  c  1340  Ibid.  6270  (Trin.)  pe  brode 
watir  he  dud  himynne  [earlier  MSS.  did,  dide],  1387  Trevisa 
Higdcni Rolls)  1. 215  perynne  Romulus  dede  his  owne ymage. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  501  He  dude  also.  Ibid.  936  To  his 
mowthe  po  his  hond  he  dode.  c  1430  Syr.  Tryam.  495  He 
dyd  hym  faste  away.  1461  Cl.  Paston  in  Easton  Lett. 
No.  367  I.  540,  I  dede  ..  Hauswan  goo  to  my  Lord.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  33  All  I  did,  I  did  but  as  I  ought. 

b.  2nd  pers.  sing,  didst. 

Forms:  a.  1  dydes(t,  2-5  dides(t,  dudest,  5 
dydest,  6-7  diddest,  6-  didst.  /?.  3-4  dides- 
(tou),  dedes-,  dudes- ;  7.  north  4  did. 

a  1 000  A  ndreas  929  (Gr.)  Du  ondsaec  dydest.  n  1225  A  ncr. 
R.  306  pis  pu  dudest  per.  C1230  HaliMeid.  9  pat  tueauer 
dides  te  into  swuch  peowdom.  13..  Cursor  M.  10484  Als 
pou  did  [y.rr.  diddist,  dudest]  quilum  dame  sarra.  Ibid. 
12626  Qui  did  pu  pus?  [Trin.  didestou  pus].  1382  Wyclif 
2  Sam.  xii.  12  pou  didist  hidyngli.  c  1450  Merlin  41  Thow 
dedist  their  brother  to  be  slain.  1545  Primer  Hen.  VIII , 
Litany,  The  noble  workes  that  thou  diddest  in  their  daies. 
1611  Bible  2  Sam.  xii.  12  Thou  diddest  it  secretly.  Ibid. 
Ps.  xliv.  1  What  worke  thou  didst  in  their  dayes.  1819 
Shelley  Julian  4-  M.  459  Thou,  .didst  speak  thus  and  thus. 

c.  plural  did. 

Forms:  1  dydon  (*un),  poet.  Angl.  d6don 
( IV.S.  deedon),  2  didon,  2-5  diden,  duden, 
deden  (2  dedeun,  4  didyn,  diddyn),  2-6  dide, 

3- 5  dude,  dede  (4-6  didde),  4-  did  (4  dud,  5-6 
dyd). 

Caedmon's  Gen.  722  (Gr.)  pcet  hie  to  mete  daedon  ofet  un- 
fade.  Ibid.  1944  He  ne  cu5e  hwast  )>a  cynn  dydon.  C950 
Lindisf  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  19  And  dedon  5a  Sennas  suai 
bibeod  him 5e haelend.  Ibid.  xxviii.isHia.  .dedon  suae  weron 
&elaered  [R ushw. dydun,  Ags.  G.  dydon,  Hatt.  dyden].  a  1132 
O.  E.  Chron .  an.  1129  Swa  swa  hi  ear  didon.  1154  Ibid.  an. 
1137  Sume  hi  diden  in  crucethus  ..  and  dide  scearpe  stanes 
per  inne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  91  Heo.  .swa  duden.  c  X250 
Gen.  <5*  Ex.  1059  He  so  deden  als  he  hem  bad.  C1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  201  Alle  pat  did  pat  dome,  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  1741 1  (Trin  )  }e  duden  him  vndir  lok  &  sele. 
C1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  109  More  ..  pan  pey  dude. 
1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  353  pey  dede  [v.rr.  dude? 
dide]  hym  in  to  pe  see.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xi.  42  pai 
did  Criste  to  deed.  Ibid.  xv.  67  Him  didd  pe  lews  on  pe 
crosse.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1381  Dydden  all  to  the  dethe. 
Ibid.  1 1960  Dyden.  1426  Audelay  Poems  10  Thus  we  dydon 
myschyvysly.  1530  Competid.  Treat.  (1863)  59  So  diden  y° 
apostles.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  K(an.  8)  72  b,  Why  did 
thei  take  it?  1659  Baxter  Key  Cath.  xxxv.  252  The  rest. . 
did  what  they  did. 

4.  Subjunctive  Present. 

a.  singular  do.  Forms:  1  do,  (d6e,  doa), 
2-  do  (5-7  doo,  doe). 

4:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  35  paette.  .5u  doe  us.  t'975 
Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  3  Nyte  se  winstrae  hond  pin  hwaet 
pin  sio  swipre  doa.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxv.  6  Daet  he  do 
ealle  hale.  11x225  St.  Marher.  20  Ich  bidde  ..  paet  tu  do 
baldeliche.  X3. .  Cursor  M.  23904  par-of.  .scho  do  hir  will. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  *v-  3a  3^  onY  man  do  thereinne  ony 
maner  metalle.  1577  B.  Googe  HeresbacJCs  Hush.  1.(1586) 
15  b,  That  he  doo  not  thinke  himselfe  wyser  then  his  maister. 
1581  Savile  Tacitus  Hist.  1.  vii.  (1591)  5  Doe  he  wel  doe 
he  ill,  al  is  ill  taken.  Mod.  If  he  do  anything  unexpected. 

b.  plural  do.  Forms:  1  don  (doen,  doan, 
doe),  2-5  don,  4-5  doon,  3-  do  (5-7  doo,  doe). 

a  xooo  Father's  Instr.  (Cod.  Ex.)  70  Deah  hi  worn  d<5n. 
X3..  Cursor  M.  23760  (Fairf.)  If  we  blepeli  after  him  do. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1988  Ariadne,  That  we  doon  the 
gayler.  .To  come.  Mod.  What  if  we  do? 

5.  Subjunctive  Past.  did. 

Forms  :  sing.  1  dyde  (d6de)  ;  2-  (as  Indicative). 
plural  1  dyden,  dyde  ;  2-  (as  Indie.). 

a  900  Martyrol.  in  O.E.  T.  178/36  Da  frae^n  se. . for hwon 
he  suas  dede.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xv.  24  Gif  ic  ne 
dyde,  —  Matt.  xii.  *6  Dedon  vel  dydon  [Rushw.  dydun]. 


c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  21  Hi  dydun  daed-bote  [Lindisf, 
Rushw.  dydon,  Hatt.  hyo  deden].  1556  Aurelia  <$•  Isab. 
(1608)  K  vij,  If  I  didde  it  not.  Mod.  If  you  did  that,  you 
would  be  blamed. 

6.  Imperative  do.  a.  sing.  Forms  :  1  do  (doa, 
doe),  2-  do  (5-7  doo,  doe,  dooe). 

a  1000  Caedmon  s  Gen.  2225  (Gr.)  Do  swa  ic  5e  bidde. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  x.  37  Ga  and  do  eall-swa  [Lindisf. 
gaa  and  ou  d<5o  ongelic].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15306  Fra  mi 
fete  do  pin  hand,  c  1400  Melayne  308  To  dedis  of  armes 
hym  doo.  1611  Bible  Jer.  xliv.  4  Oh  doe  not  this  abomin¬ 
able  thing.  Mod.  Do  your  best. 

b.  plural .  Forms  :  a.  1  do$  (doe#,  -ee#,  -a#, 
d6as),  2-3  dop,  4  dothe,  4-5  dooth.  fi.  4-  do 
(5-7  doo,  doe).  7.  north.  3-4  dos  (dus),  4-5 
dose. 

o.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  3  Dop  his  si5as  rihte. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  16281  (Laud)  Dothe  hym  on  rode,  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  3807  Dop  your  dede  to-day.  c  1400  A.  Davy 
Dreajns  154  Doop  me  into  prison. 

0.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  4893  (Fairf.)  Do  folow  ham.  x6n 
Bible  Matt.  vii.  12  Doe  [earlier  16 th  c.  vv.  do]  ye  even  so 
to  them.  1682  Norris  Hierocles ,  Golden  Verses  32  That  doe. 

y.  C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  iii.  2  Hreonisse  doas  vel 
wyreas.  —  John  vi.  10  Does  paette  Sa  menn  ^esitta. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2792  Tas  and  dos  [Fairf.  take  an  and  do] 
your  will  wit  paa.  C1300  Havelok  2592  Dos  me  als  ich 
wile  you  lere.  C1340  Cursor  M.  5090  (Fairf.)  Make  you 
redy.  .and  dose  you  hame. 

7.  Present  Participle  doing  (d/7*ii]). 

Forms:  a.  1  donde  (doende),  2-3  donde,  4 
doinde,  4-6  doinge,  doynge,  6-  doing.  /3.  north. 
3-5  doande,  4-6  doand. 

4:950  Lindisf  Gosp.  John,  Cont.  x,  Efne  ^elic  bine., 
doende  gode.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  46  Hys  hlafurd 
hyne  gemet  pus  dondne  [Lind,  doende,  Rushw.  ddnde, 
Hatt.  doende].  c  1275  Lay.  5872  Her  solle  pe  wel  donde 
euere  worpe  riche,  c  1300  Beket  277  Evere  doinge  he  was. 
Mod.  What  was  he  found  doing? 

8.  Past  Participle  done  (dtfn). 

Forms  :  a.  1  sedon  (-deen,  -ddn,  -doen, -doan), 
2-3  idon,  3-5  ydon,  ido,  ydo  (5  ydoo,  edoone). 
/3.  3-7  don,  4-  done  (4  doun,  dun(e,  5  doon, 
north,  doyne,  5-6  doone,  doen,  6  dooen,  downe, 
Sc.  6-  dune),  7.  4-6  do,  5  doo,  doe. 

a.  1123  O.  E.  Chron.,  Swa  mycel  hearm  paer  waes  fcedon. 
c  1305  St.  Edward  19  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  107  pulke  ring  is 
3ut..for  relik  ido.  C1420  Chron.  Vilod.  377  Had  y  don 
meyte  in  a  dysshe.  Ibid.  580  Hit  was  po  y  do.  1440  J. 
Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  ( 1818)  26  That  edoone  the  hang- 
mane  was  commandid.  .to  kut  of  that  hand,  c  1440  Parto - 
7iope  6794  How  he  hadde  follyly  I  do. 

0.  4x1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1126,  paet  waes  eall  don  5urh 
his  dohtres  raed.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2906  Qui  has  pou 
pusgat  don  ?  13 . .  Ibid.  16762  +  22  Til  end  pis  dede  is  doyn. 
—  Ibid.  16812  Thingez  pat  are  doyne.  —  Ibid.  20065 
Crist  was  doun  on  pe  rode,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  937  Y- 
wisse,  y  am  done.  4:1380  Wyclif  Semi.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  271 
Bifore  alle  pingis  ben  doone.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  4 
As  sum  have  doon.  C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  xii.  28  pan 
wes  he  dwne,  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  193  What 
scholde  be  doen.  1535  Fisher  Wks.  (1876)  380  He  hath 
.  .don  al  this.  1555  Eden  Decades  182  After  he  hath  dooen 
thus.  1558-68  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  2  a,  That  doen, 
take  a  pound . .  of  Aloes.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  H usb. 
iv.  (1586)  174  b,  All  is  dasht,  and  done.  1594  Plat  Jewell - 
ho.  1.  5  To  have  been  doone  by  Abimelech.  1674  tr. 
Scheffer's  Lapland  7  Which  don,  he  rises  up.  1860-1  Flo. 
Nightingale  Nursing  24  [To  see]  that  what  ought  to  be 
done  is  always  done. 

y.  13. .  Cursor  M.  2413  (Trin.)  Sir  she  seide  hit  shal  be 
do.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  337  3if  Eve  hadde  do 
so.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  Prol.  1  So  that  it  be  do  with 
honeste.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  49  Thyngys  that 
y  schulde  haue  doo.  1509  A  ct  1  Hen.  VIII ,  Pref.,  The  kynge 
..hath  do  to  be  ordeined.  1522  World  <$•  Child  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  I.  252  Many  a  lord  have  I  do  lame. 

9.  Verbal  sb.  Doing,  q.v. 

B.  Signification. 

General  scheme  of  arrangement — I.  Transitive  senses  (*To 
put.  **  To  bestow,  render.  ***  To  perform,  effect).  II. 
Intransitive  :  To  put  forth  action,  to  act.  III.  Causal  and 
Auxiliary  uses  (*  Causal.  **  Substitute.  ***  Periphrastic). 
IV.  Special  uses  of  certain  parts  (Imperative,  Infinitive,  Pres, 
pple.,  Past  pple.).  V.  Special  uses  with  prepositions  (e.  g. 
do  for).  VI.  In  combination  with  adverbs  (e.  g.  do  off). 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

*  To  put,  place.  (Cf.  the  adv.  combinations  do 
on,  off,  in,  out,  etc.  in  VI.) 
f  1.  To  put,  place,  a.  lit.  Ohs.  exc.  dial. 

4:897  K.  jElfrkd  Gregory's  Past.  xlix.  (E.E.T.S.)  383 
Diet  mon  his  sweord  doo  ofer  his  hype,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  ix.  17  Hig  do5  niwe  win  on  niwe  bytta.  1154  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  1137  Me  dide  cnotted  strenges  abuton  here 
haeued.  <cn75  Lamb.  Horn.  85  pet  corn  me  de5  in  to 
gerner.  c  1250  Gen.  #  Ex.  2586  Euerilc  knape  child  . .  ben 
a-non  don  Se  flod  wiS-in.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13846  (Cott.) 
pat  he  be  tan,  and  don  in  band.  4:1300  Ibid.  201 12  (Edin.) 
Amang  pe  nunnis.  .he  hir  dide.  c  1400  Sovudone  Bab.  1363 
Take  myn  hawberke  and  do  it  on  the.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery 
in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  425  Do  horn  in  a  pot  and  seth  horn, 
and  do  therto  gode  broth.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  43  Ozias 
.  .presumed  to  do  upon  him  the  prestis  stole.  1563-87  Foxe 
A .  M.  (1684)  II.  440  If  I  would  not  tell  where  I  had  done 
him.  x6oo  W.  Vaughan  Directions  for  Health  (1633)  117 
Take  a  gallon  . .  of  pure  water,  and  do  it  into  a  pot.  1606 
Holland  Sueton.  120  He  tooke  of  his  Ring  . .  then  after- 
wardes  did  it  uppon  his  finger  againe.  1877  E.  Peacock 
N.  W.  Lincolns.  Gloss.  89/1  Where  lies  ta  done  it?  I’ve 
look’d  high  an’  low  for  it. 

+  b.  fig.  Obs. 

4-1230  H ali  Mcid.  7  DeS  hire  in  to  drecchunge  to  dihten 
pus  &  hinen.  4x1300  Cursor  M.  15235  (Cott.)  pat  sal  pis 
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ilk  night  be  don.  .to  mikel  pine,  c  1305  Judas  Iscariot  46 
in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  108  pe  quene  vpe  him  hire  hurte  dude. 
a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xxxix.  [xl],  15  Ne  do  nou3t,  Lord,  \>y 
mercy  fer  fra  me.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  93  Ich  do  me 
in  3011  re  grace.  C1460  Townelcy  Myst.  (Surtees)  16  And 
thou  thus  dos  me  from  thi  grace.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot. 
(1858)  I.  225  He  did  him  in  his  will.  1598  Muccdorus  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  222  Take  him  away,  and  do  him  to 
execution  straight. 

c.  To  do  to  death  :  orig.  to  put  to  death  ;  now, 
often  with  emphasis  on  the  do,  implying  a  slow 
or  protracted  process,  arch.  (Cf.  Death  12.) 

a  1x75  Cot t.  Horn.  229  Hu  hi  michte  hine  to  deacSe  gedon. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2131  Ichulle  . .  don  pe  to  deaSe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13961  (Cott.)  pe  lues  . .  soght  iesu  at  do  to  ded. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  564  Men  for  her  trespacis  ben  doon 
into  her  Deeth.  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1676)  1004  The 
putting  away  and  doing  his  Wife  Octavia  to  death.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  iii.  3  Done  to  death  by  slanderous 
tongues.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Com/.  (1876)  II.  viii.  302 
That  brother  had  been  done  to  death  by  English  traitors. 

t  d.  To  do  of :  to  put  out  of,  deprive  of,  rid  of, 
1  do  out  ’  of.  To  do  of  daw  e,  ad  awe :  see  Day  sb. 
17.  To  do  of  live  :  see  Life.  Obs. 

c  130S  St.  Lucy  95  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  104  Ne  mai  no  worn- 
man  ..  of  hire  maidenhod  beo  ido.  13..  Cursor  M.  5944 
(Cott.)  Drightin  sua  pam  did  of  all. 

+  2.  ref.  To  put  or  set  oneself;  to  betake  one¬ 
self,  proceed,  go.  Obs. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  430  Me  were  leouere  uorto  don  me  touward 
Rome,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12832  (Cott.)  He  did  him  pan  to 
flum  iordan.  C1300  St.  Brandait  33  We  dude  ous  in  a 
schip.  13. .  Guy  Wanu.  (A.)  343  On  his  knes  he  him  dede 
ISifor  Felice,  r  1340  Ga-w.  j-  Gr.  Knt.  1368  Ho  dos  hir 
forth  at  pe  dore.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2061  He  deraied 
him  as  a  deuel  &  dede  him  out  a-3eine.  c  1425  Seven  Sag. 
(P.)  2416  He  dyde  hym  anoon  to  ryde.  c  1435  Torr.  Por¬ 
tugal  1521  Of  the  valey  he  did  hym  swith. 

+  b.  intr.  To  proceed,  go.  See  Do  way  (^3). 
Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6140  ‘  Dos  now  forth  ’,  J>ai  said  in  hi. 
t3.  tram.  To  apply,  employ,  lay  out,  expend. 
Obs.  To  do  cost :  see  Cost  sbd  5. 

14 1 1  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  17  Y  wille  }>at  surplus  be  don 
for  my  soule.  1434  Ibid.  101  Sell  hit,  &  do  hit  for  the  loue 
of  god.  1522  Bury  Wills  (1850)  117  The  mony.  .to  be  don 
for  my  sowle  and  hys. 

b.  To  settle,  invest.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)31  Who  felle  to  haf  )>e 
lond.on  J?am  it  suld  be  don. 

**  To  bestow,  impart,  grant,  render,  give  (a  thing 
to  a  person) ;  to  cause  to  befall  or  come. 

Orig.  with  dative  of  the  recipient  or  person  affected,  and 
accusative  of  that  which  is  imparted  or  caused  :  e.g.  *  it  did 
him  credit  \  But  in  later  use  the  dative  is  largely  replaced 
by  to  and  prepositional  object,  and  then  changes  places  with 
the  verbal  object :  ‘  it  did  credit  to  his  good  sense*. 

(The  primary  notion  here  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
putting  (or  bestowing)  something  to  a  person,  being  closely 
related  to  prec.  section,  in  which  a  person  is  put  to  or  into 
something.) 

4.  To  impart  to,  bring  upon  (a  person,  etc.)  some 
affecting  quality  or  condition ;  to  bestow,  confer, 
inflict ;  to  cause  by  one’s  action  (a  person)  to  have 
(something).  In  later  use,  associated  more  closely 
with  the  notion  of  performance,  as  in  6,  e.g.  to  do 
any  one  a  service  =  to  perform  some  action  that 
is  of  service  to  him. 

a  1000  Martyrol.  7  May  (E  E.T.S.)  78  Se  ^edyde  dumbum 
men  spraece.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxlii[i].  10  pu  me  god 
dydest.  1154  O .  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  Alle  pe  pines  }?e  hi 
diden  wrecce  men.  ^1205  Lay.  481  HeowilleSpe  freonscipe 
don.  a  1223  A  ncr.  E.  124  pu  dest  me  god.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  13666  (Cott.)  He  thoght  him  do  solace.  Ibid.  20079 
(Cott.)  pai  me  do  pis  mikel  scham.  Ibid.  20274  (Cott.)  It 
dos  me  god  pat  i  yuu  se.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  iv.  12 
Scho  duse  na  man  harme.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss  I. 
ccvii.  244  The  which  dyd  them  great  trouble.  1535  Cover- 
dale  2  Macc.  ix.  7  It  brussed  his  body,  &  dyd  him  greate 
payne.  1675  Wood  Life  (Ox  f.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  316  It. .did  me 
a  great  deal  of  good.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  v,  Sure 
he’ll  do  the  dear  boy  no  harm.  1819  Southey  Lett .  (1856) 
III.  1 12  The  book  does  him  very  great  credit. 

b.  To  render,  administer,  pay,  extend,  exhibit, 
show  to  a  person  (justice,  worship,  thanks,  etc.). 

a  1000  Cynewulf  Christ  1567  Hy  to  siS  doS  gaestum 
helpe.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cviii.  21  Do  me  pine  . .  inycle 
mildheortnesse.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1140  Alle  diden 
him  manred.  c  1300  Cursor  M.  24058  (Edin.)  Vs  al  to  don 
sucour.  c  1340  Ibid.  15047  (Trin.)  pat  we  pe  do  suche 
worshepe  as  we  may.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  113, 

I  schall  do  pe  an  euill  turne.  c  1450  Merlin  5  They  moste 
do  hir  the  lawe.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  11  To  dop  her 
ayde  ayenst  her  ennemyes.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I. 
cxxxiii.  161  Than  the  kyng  dyd  them  that  grace,  that  he 
suffred  them  to  passe.  1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  1.  i,  To  do 
him  right  He  was  a  Man  indeed.  1776  Trial  of  Nundo- 
comar  73/1  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Audawlet  would  do  him 
justice.  1847  Marry  at  Childr.  N.  Forest  xiii,  I  did  a 
gipsy  a  good  turn  once. 

5.  With  the  indirect  object  governed  by  to  ;  thus 
passing  into  6. 

a  1300  Cu?'sor  M.  17288  +  257  (Cott.)  A  grete  honour  to 
wymmen  did  he  in  pat  cas.  c  1340  Ibid.  5980  (Fairf.)  pe  folk  of 
egipte  pat  maste  to  bestes  done  worshepe.  c  1385  Chaucer 
L.  G.  W.  1601  Hypsip.  <5r  Medea ,  He  made  hire  don  to 
Iason  cumpaynye  At  mete,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  493  Of  pe 
desplesaunce  pt  ychave  do  to  30W.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
xxxin.  xxviii,  These  ladies  unto  me  did  great  pleasaunce. 
1587  Golding  De  Mornay  iii.  36  If  due  Iustice  vnto  you 
were  doone.  1660  Pepys  Diary  (1890)  17  Which  . .  he  did 
to  do  a  courtesy  to  the  town.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  70 
7  5  Persons,  .which  do  Honour  to  their  Country.  1878  S. 


Walpole  Hist.  Eng.  I.  158  A  day’s  sport  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  these  modern  days. 

***  To  put  forth  (action  or  effort  of  any  kind)  ; 
to  perform,  accomplish,  effect.  (Now  the  leading 
trans.  use.) 

Since  every  kind  of  action  may  be  viewed  as  a  particular 
form  of  doing,  the  uses  of  the  verb  are  as  numerous  as  the 
classes  of  objects  which  it  may  govern.  Only  the  general 
senses  can  here  be  exhibited  ;  the  phrases  formed  by  the 
verb  with  special  substantive  objects,  are  treated  under  the 
words  concerned  ;  e.  g.  to  do  honour,  the  honours  of :  see 
Honour. 

6.  To  perform,  execute,  achieve,  carry  out,  effect, 
bring  to  pass.  (With  an  object  denoting  action.) 
e.g.  to  do  work,  a  thing,  that,  it,  what  l  etc. 

a  1000  Guthlac 1  61  (32)  [Hi]  pa  weorc  ne  do3.  a  1000 
Booth.  Metr.  xiii.  79  (Gr.)  Hio  sceal  eft  don  pact  hio  aer 
dyde.  1123  O.  E.  Chron.,  pis  he  dyde  eall  for  pes  biscopes 
luuen.  <21225  Leg.  Hath.  748  Heo  ne  duden  nawiht.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13473  (Cott.)  He.  .Wist  well  wat  he  had  to  don. 
1382  Wyclif  John  x.  37  If  I  do  not  the  workis  of  my  fadir, 
nyle  }e  bileue  to  me.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  4156 
Of  diuers  miracles  pat  Cuthbert  did.  1581  Mulcaster  Posi¬ 
tions  i.  (1887)  2  Neither  I  haue  don  so  much  as  I  might. 
1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  2  He  did  neuer  doe  a  more 
pleasing  deed.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  93  r  1  Our  Lives 
.  .are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  1847  Marryat  Childr.  N.  Forest  iv,  Hum¬ 
phrey  will.. do  all  the  hard  work. 

b.  To  do  good ,  evil ,  right ,  wrong ,  etc. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxi[i].  9  Ge  woh  do$.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an. 
1140  Ware  se  he  com  he  dide  mare  yuel  panne  god.  c  1300 
Cursor  M.  29167  (Cott.  Galba)  pam  aw  here  to  do  right. 
1382  Wyclif  Eccl.  vii.  21  Ther  is  not  forsothe  a  ri3twis 
man  in  the  erthe,  that  do  good,  and  not  synne.  1513 
Douglas  AEneis  111.  i.  105  Quhat  wickitnes  or  mischeif  may 
be  do.  1526-34  Tindale  Matt,  xxvii.  23  What  evyll  hath  he 
done?  1847  Marryat  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxv.  Surely  I 
have  done  wrong. 

c.  To  commit  (sin,  crime,  etc.)  ;  to  perpetrate. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1000  Father  s  Instr.  70  (Cod.  Ex.  If.  81  a)  Deah  hi  worn 
don.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  369  pulke  robberye,  pat  hym 
po}te  he  adde  ydo.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5173  (Gott.)  Je  gabb, 
and  certis,  3e  do  gret  sin.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  126/2  Do 
mawmentrye,  ydolatro.  14. .  Circumcision  in  Tundale  s  Vis. 
(1843)  98  As  thow  dydest  neuer  trespace.  1539  Bp.  Hilsey 
Primer  iii,  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  1686  in  Picton  II pool 
Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  271  Severall  abuses  done  by  such  as 
sell  rootes.  a  1745  Swift  Rules  cone.  Servants  Wks.  1745 
VIII.  7  When  you  have  done  a  fault,  be  pert  and  insolent. 

d.  To  execute,  administer,  practise  (a  function, 
office,  or  duty). 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxxxix.  12  Gode  deS  drihten  domas. 
1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1140  He  dide  god  iustise  and  makede 
pais,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9708  (Cott.)  Rightwisli  to  do  iustise. 
Ibid.  27272  Queper  pai  [iair  mister  leli  do.  1715  Leoni 
Palladio's  Archit,  (1742)  I.  99  The  judges  attended  to  do 
justice.  1847  Marryat  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxvii.  As  many 
of  your  countrymen  as  }>ou  may  consider  likely  to  do  good 
service.  1892  Gardiner  Stud .  Hist.  Eng.  21  Justice  was 
done  between  man  and  man. 

e.  With  various  extensions  of  the  predicate  ex¬ 
pressing  the  relation  of  the  action  to  another  person 
or  thing.  Often  blending  with  5. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxxv.  16  Do  jedefe  mid  me,  Drihten, 
tacen.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  Na  god  ne  dide  me  for 
his  saule  }>ar  of.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  121  pc  re  muchele 
mildheortnesse  pe  he  dude  on  us.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19325 
(Cott.)  pai  durst  na  uiolence  to  pam  do.  1382  Wyclif  John 
xvi.  3  And  thei  schuln  do  to  30U  thes  thingis,  for  thei  han 
not  knowe  the  fadir,  nether  me.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839) 
xxx.  300  So  riche  pat  pei  wyte  not  what  to  done  with  hire 
godes.  c  1480  Crt.  Love  46  Love  arted  me  to  do  my  observ- 
aunce  To  his  estate.  1535  Covekdale  i  Chron.  xx.(xix).  2, 

I  wil  do  mercy  vpon  Hanun  thesonne  of  Nahas.  1644  Mil- 
ton  A  reop  (Arb.)  37  Then  began  to  be  consider’d .  .what  was 
to  be  don  to  libellous  books.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  ii, 
We  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this  poor  girl.  1843  Eraser's 
Mag.  XXVIII.  729  What  is  to  be  done  with  Ireland  now? 
1890  Sir  N.  Lindley  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  690/1,  I 
think  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  plaintiff. 

7.  To  perform  duly,  carry  out,  execute.  (With 
obj.  expressing  command,  duty,  etc.) 

<  825  Pes p.  Psalter  cxlii.  10  Laer  mec  doan  willan  Sinne. 
a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  142  Drugon  and  dydon  drihtnes 
willan.  <11300  Cursor  M.  3414  (Cott.)  Gladli  his  biding  he 
didd.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1644  Hypsip.  9-  Medea , 
And  doth  his  oth  &  goth  with  hire  to  bedde.  ?  a  1525 
Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  177  Do  my  counsel, 
brother  Pity.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  vi.  10  Thy  wil 
be  done  [Tind.  fulfilled].  1653  Holcroft  Procopius  11.  50 
They  did  his  commands  with  alacrity.  1712  J.  James  tr. 
Le  Blond's  Gardening  204  lake  out  the  Dirt  that  hinders 
the  Water  from  doing  its  Office.  1872  E.  Peacock  Mabel 
Heron  I.  i.  5  Servants  who  did  his  bidding. 

b.  To  perform  duly,  celebrate  (a  ceremony,  etc.). 

a  1000  Soul’s Compl.  69  ponne  halege  menn  gode.  .lofsong 
do3.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28251  (Cott.)  In  kyrk.  .quen  goddis 
seruis  was  to  do.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1413  All  pere  lordes 
Didyn  sacrifice  solempne  vnto  sere  goddes.  1463  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  28  Whan  the  messe  is  do  on  my  yeerday. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  219  b/2  To  don  penaunce  here  for 
oirr  synnes.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  K  (an.  8)  75  b,  The 
coronacion  of  his  Quene  and  spouse,  .whiche  was  doen  the 
daie  of  S.  Mathy.  1583  Rich  Phylotus  4;  Em.  (1835)  23 
The  Mariage  rites  that  are  to  bee  doen  in  the  Churche. 
1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  127  She.  -submitted  to 
the  correction  of  the  bishops,  and  did  penance. 

+  c.  To  execute,  discharge,  deliver  (a  message, 
etc.).  Obs. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  lxxvi.  97  They  loked  among 
them  who  shulde  do  y°  message.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia 
(1622)  55  A  Gentleman  desired  leaue  to  doe  a  message  from 
his  Lord  vnto  him.  1596  J.  Dee  in  Lett.  L  it.  Men  (Camden) 


88  To  Mr.  Boston . .  I  wold  full  fayne  have  my  commenda- 
1 1011s done.  1678  Bunyan/Y/^*'.  i.  144  We  will  do  him  word 
of  this  thy  behaviour.  1706  7  Farquhar  Beaux  Strut,  in. 
ii,  Do  my  bassemains  to  the  gentleman. 

8.  (In  pplc.  and  petf.  tenses.)  To  accomplish, 
complete,  finish,  bring  to  a  conclusion.  To  be 
done ,  to  be  at  an  end. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20319  (Cott.)  Mi  ioi  es  don  euerilk  dele. 
c  1320  R.  Brunne  Medit.  131  Whan  pe  soper  was  do,  cryst 
ros  anone.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  145  Alle  the  . . 
seruice  is  songe  &  doo.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  A  ymon  i. 
56  He  knewe  well  that  it  was  doon  of  [=all  up  with]  hym. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  127  b,  When  the  Clerkes 
have  dooen  syngyng.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  21  Before 
his  funerall  obsequy  was  finished  and  done.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Past.  ix.  73  Now  the  Chime  of  Poetry  is  done,  a  1745 
Swift  Direct.  Servants  Wks.  (1869)  566/2  When  dinner  is 
done.  1887  Rider  Haggard  Jess  xv,  By  the  time  that  the 
horses  had  done  their  forage. 

b.  To  be  done  is  used  of  the  agent  instead  of 
‘to  have  done’,  in  expressing  state  rather  than 
action.  (Chiefly  Irish,  Sc.,  U.S.,  and  dial.) 

1766  Amory  Buncle  (1770)  IV.  119,  I  was  done  with  love 
forever.  1771  T.  Jefferson  Let.  T.  Adams  in  Harpers 
Mag.  No.  482.  206  One  farther  favor  and  I  am  done.  1776 
Bentham  Wks.  (1838-43)  X.  77  The  rogue  is  pressing  me  so, 

1  must  be  done.  1835  Marryat  Jac.  Faith/,  xiii,  One  little 
bit  more,  and  then  I  am  done.  1876  H.  B.  Smith  in  Life(  1881) 
404  After  this  is  done  I  am  done.  1876  Ruskin  Ears.  Clav. 
VI.  Ixvi.  192  Let  us  be  done  with  the  matter.  18. .  Lit.  World 
(Boston)  X.  400  The  mills  of  the  gods  are  not  yet  done 
grinding.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  767/1  ‘Going.. at 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars!  Are  you  all  done?’  He 
scanned  the  crowd. 

9.  To  put»forth,  exert,  use  (diligence,  endeavour, 
etc.)  in  effecting  something.  To  do  ones  best ,  cure , 
devoir ,  diligence ,  endeavour ,  might ,  pain ,  etc. :  see 
these  words. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14480  (Cott.)  pai  did  hair  pain  he 
and  lazar  war  bath  slain,  c  1330  Assump.  Virg.  (B.M.  MS.) 
7  Aungeles  donn  here  my^t  To  serue  hure  bo)>e  day  &  ny}t. 
c  1440  Generydes  68  They  dede  ther  besy  payne.  1509 
Hawes  Past .  Pleas.  1.  xvii,  To  reade  their  names  I  did  my 
busy  cure.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  clxxxii.  216  Shame 
haue  he  that  dothe  nat  his  power  to  distroy  all.  1611  Bible 

2  Tim.  iv.  9  Doe  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  vnto  me. 
1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  76  They  bade  the  Swedes 
do  their  worst.  1843  Fraser s  Mag.  XXVIII.  328,  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  serve  her  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  vi. 
82  The  Lieutenant  did  his  best  to  amuse  her. 

10.  To  produce,  make,  bring  into  existence  by 
one’s  action. 

1580  Fulke  {title),  Stapleton  and  Martiall.  .confuted. . 
Done  and  directed  to  all  those  that  love  the  truth  and  hate 
superstitious  vanities.  1583  Hollyband  Campo  di  Fior 
357  We  have  done  five  or  six  qopies  in  the  same  paper.  1601 
Chester  Loves  Martyr,  etc.  165  [169]  Done  by  the  best  and 
chiefest  of  our  moderne  writers.  1703  Moxon  MecJt.  Exerc. 
239  The  Rough  or  Plain  Work,  is  done  with  the  Grey 
Kentish  Bricks.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  73  This 
method  of  doing  (as  it  is  called)  a  paper,  is  disgraceful. 
1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  b  n-  viii.  98  Otto  IV  . .  had 
an  actual  habit  of  doing  verse.  1860-1  Flo.  Nightingale 
Nursing  58  The  sun  is  a  painter.  He  does  the  photo- 
graph. 

11.  To  operate  upon  or  deal  with  (an  object)  in 
any  way.  The  most  general  word  expressing  tran¬ 
sitive  action;  and  so,  familiarly  substituted  for  any 
verb  the  action  of  which  is  of  a  nature  to  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  subject  or  object,  or  both  com¬ 
bined.  In  Slangy  employed  euphemistically  to 
avoid  the  use  of  some  verb  plainly  naming  an 
action.  Among  the  great  variety  of  uses,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  chief : 

a.  To  do  work  upon  or  at,  repair,  prepare, 
clean,  keep  in  order,  etc. 

c  15x5  Cocke  Lorells  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  12  Some  y®  lodysshe- 
stone  dyd  seke,  some  y®  bote  dyd.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Ace . 
New  Invent,  p.  xxi,  If  they  had  done  the  other  nineteen 
as  that  twentieth  Ship  was  done  [i.e.  sheathed].  1778  Miss 
Burney  Evelina  xxi,  I  did  my  hair  on  purpose.  1848  J.  H. 
Newman  Loss  <5*  Gain  { 1876)  170  A  gardener ..  whose  wife 
(what  is  called)  did  his  lodgers.  1881  Grant  White  Eng. 
Without  3-  Within  xvi.  388  Do  is  made  a  word  of  all  work 
..Women  do  their  back  hair,  and  do  everything  that  they 
arrange.  *  I  have  got  these  flowers  to  do  ’—meaning  to 
arrange  in  a  vase.  1883  Leisure  H.  84/1  The  Chinaman  who 
usually  ‘does’  my  room.  Mod.  The  man  who  does  our 
garden.  The  paper-hanger  who  did  this  room,  has  done  it 
very  well. 

b.  To  prepare  or  make  ready  as  food  ;  to  cook  ; 
to  preserve,  pickle,  etc. 

1660  Pepys  Diary  2  Mar.,  We  had.. a  carp  and  some 
other  fishes,  as  well  done  as  ever  I  eat  any.  1796  Mrs. 
Glasse  Cookery  xix.  304  Red  currants  are  done  the  same 
way.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Roast  Pig,  How  equably  he 
twirleth  round  the  string.  Now  he  is  just  done.  1885 
Mancfu  Exam.  16  Sept.  5  2  [She]  will  have  an  extra 
bloater  or  a  mutton  chop  done  to  a  turn.  Mod.  (U.  S.) 
Advertisement ,  Young  woman  as  dinner  or  order  cook: 
capable  of  doing  pastry. 

c.  To  work  at  or  out,  solve,  translate,  review, 
depict,  etc. 

1780  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  9  May,  My  Lives  creep 
on.  .1  have  done  Addison,  Prior,  .and  almost  Fenton.  1813 
Macaulay  in  Life  Lett.  (1880)  I.  41, 1  do  Xenophon  every 
day.  1855  Thackeray  Ncwcomes  iii,  He  has  done  [sketched] 
me  and  Hannah  too.  1866  Readier  3  Nov.  914  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  4  does  ’  the  French  hooks  for  the  Athenaeum.  1883 
R.  Buchanan  Love  me  for  ever  11.  iii.  92  There  Amos  often 
sat  and  did  his  accounts.  1887  L.  Carroll  Game  of  Logic 
iv.  96  Not  one  syllable  of  lessons  do  they  ever  do  after  their 
one  o’clock  dinner.  Mod.  A  class  of  hoys  doing  arithmetic 
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while  another  is  doing  Euclid.  I  cannot  do  this  problem. 
Show  me  how  to  do  this  sum. 

d.  To  enact,  act ;  to  play  the  part  of. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  122  You  could  neuer  doe  him 
so  ill  well,  vnlesse  you  were  the  very  man.  1660  Pepys 
Diary  11  Oct.,  To  the  Cockpitt  to  see  ‘The  Moore  of 
Venice’,  which  was  well  done.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  4 
M  A  great  Pan  of  the  Performance  was  done  in  Italian. 
1770  Foote  Lame  Lover  11.  Wks.  1799  II.  80,  I  shall  do 
Andromache  myself.  1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  131  He  was 
too  poor  to  do  comet;  but  he  did  fire-fly  with  some 
brilliancy.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brawn  1.  vii,  East  still  doing 
the  cicerone.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  755/1  He  did  not 
seem  to  do  the  host. 

e.  To  finish  up,  exhaust,  undo,  ruin,  'do  for’. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  937  And  but  he  wi^tly  wite,  y-wisse, 
y  am  done,  a  1400-50  Alexander 3713  How  we  hauedone 
ser  Dary  &  drepid  his  kni^tes.  1542  Udall  Erasrn . 
Apoph.  364  A  man  euen  with  veray  age  almoste  clene 
dooen.  1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab.  Ixx,  The  Holland  fleet, 
who,  tired  and  done,  Stretch’d  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen 
lie.  1812  Examiner  9  Nov.  719/2  Oh,  Charles,  you  have 
done  me.  1841  P.  McFarlane  Sp.  25  Aug.,  If  we  shrink, 
we  are  done.  1892  Black  <$•  White  14  May  623/2  It  was 
a  decimal  that  did  me  in  the  Little-Go.  1893  Dunmore 
Pamirs  I.  90  It  was  a.. trying  march  to-day  for  men  and 
horses,  and  both  were  pretty  well  done  by  the  time  we  got  in. 

f.  To  hoax,  cheat,  swindle,  overreach,  slang. 
1641  Best  Farm.  Bks .  (Surtees)  136  And  I  can  doe,  My 

master  too,  When  my  master  turnes  his  backe.  1768  Goldsm. 
Good-n.  Man  11.  i,  If  the  man  comes  from  the  Cornish 
borough,  you  must  do  him.  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII. 
100  To  do  any  one,  to  cheat  him.  1830  Disraeli  in 
Edin.  Daily  Rev.  12  May  (1885)  2/8  He  did  the  Russian 
Legation  at  ecarte.  1887  Sims  Mary  Jane  s  Mem.  106  If 
you  are  too  suspicious  of  servants  . .  they  take  a  pleasure  in 
‘  doing  '  you,  to  use  a  common  saying. 

g.  To  accomplish  (a  given  distance)  in  travelling. 
1824  T.  Moore  Mein.  (1853)  IV.  179,  [I]  did  the  four  miles 

in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  1890  Nature  13  Mar.  435  The 
105^  miles  between  Grantham  and  London  are  continuously 
‘done’  in  117  minutes. 

h.  To  go  over  as  a  tourist,  visit,  see.  colloq. 

1830  Marryat  King's  Own  xlii,  Captain  Hall.  .has.  .done 

North  and  South  America.  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons 
<$r  W.  xvi,  We. .  as  he  used  to  call  it,  ‘  did  a  bit  of  continent  ’ 
together.  1854  R*  Doyle  Brown,  Jones ,  and  Robinson  8 
They  4  do’  Cologne  Cathedral.  1861  Court  Life  at  Naples 

II.  1 15  .Travellers,  zealously  bent  on  doing  the  country  and 
all  the  sights. 

i.  To  serve  out  (a  term  of  punishment),  slang. 
1865  Daily  Tel.  1  Mar.  3/3,  *  I  was  doing  time  *.  .(A  cant 

term  for  serving  a  sentence  in  prison).  1889  Boldrewood 
Robbery  under  Arms  { 1890)  316  Men  that  have  *  done  time’. 
1892  Saintsbury  in  Academy  30  Jan.  106/3  Tuer  is  a 
criminal,  .and.  .does  his  five  years. 

j.  With  adjectives  (in  its  origin  an  ellipt.  use  of 
d)  :  as  to  do  the  amiable ,  civil ,  grand ,  lazy,  polite 
(person) ;  but  at  length  sometimes  with  thing 
understood,  colloq. 

1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz)  Steam  Excursion  234/1  He  used 
to  . .  flatter  the  vanity  of  mammas,  do  the  amiable  to  their 
daughters.  1856  Whyte  Melville  Kate  Cov.  iii,  John 
4  doing  the  polite  and  laughing  as  he . .  introduced  ‘  Captain 
Lovell*  and  ‘Miss  Coventry’.  1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel. 
24  Aug.,  Honestly  doing  the  lazy,  and  luxuriating  in  the 
. .  bounteous  summer.  1873  Tristram  Moab  xiii.  231  Doing 
the  civil  most  oppressively.  1875  R.  H.  R.  Rambles  in 
I  stria  195  One  confesses,  goes  to  mass,  and  does  the  proper. 

k.  In  elliptical  expressions,  as  to  do  the  outside 
edgey  i.e.  to  practise  skating  on  the  outside  edge. 

1885  Graphic  3  Jan.  3/2  To  polish  up  their  skates,  and  to 
dream,  .of  doing  the  outside  edge  almost  before  Candlemas 
is  over. 

l.  In  many  other  expressions,  for  which  see  the 
specific  words. 

12.  With  noun  of  action  as  object,  the  two  being 
equivalent  to  a  cognate  verb  of  action,  as  to  do 
writings  to  writey  to  do  repairs  =  to  repair  things. 

So  to  do  Battle,  Slaughter,  etc.  q.  v. 

£1511  1st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  35/1  He  comyth 
.  .euery  yere  in  his  chirche  and  doth  a  sermon.  1525  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  II.  clxii.  [clviii],  449  There  the  kynge 
kneled  downe  and  dyd  his  prayers.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb. 
iii.  v.  38  The  Cure  whereof,  my  Lord,  'Tis  time  must  do. 
c  1750  Chatham  Lett .  Nephew  i.  1  Your  translation  . .  is  . . 
done  . .  with  much  spirit.  1885  Law  Reports  15  Q.  Bench 
Div.  316  To  do  trifling  repairs  to  waggons.  1894  Doyle 
Y.  Holmes  58,  I  was  sitting  doing  a  smoke. 

13.  To  translate  or  render  into  another  language 
or  form  of  composition. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  Pref.  15  He  has 
already  provided,  that  this  piece  shall  shortly  be  done  into 
Latine.  1710  Steele  Taller  No.  230  r  2  Books  ..  not 
translated,  but  ..  Done  out  of  French,  Latin,  or  other 
Language,  and  Made  English.  1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  of 
Sinking  121  A  chapter  or  two  of  Burnet’s  theory  ..  well 
circumstanced  and  done  into  verse.  1831  Macaulay  Ess.y 
Boswell's  Johnson  (1854)  189/1  When  he  wrote  for  publica¬ 
tion,  he  did  his  sentences  out  of  English  into  Johnsonese. 

r  +  14.  In  passive ,  rendering  fieri,  factum  esse  : 
lo  be  brought  about,  come  to  pass,  happen.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt,  xx vi.  1  It  is  don,  whenne  Jhesushadde 
eendid  alle  these  wordis,  he  seide  to  his  disciplis.  1388  — 
Isa.  xxxvii.  1  It  was  don,  whanne  kyng  Ezechiehadde  herd, 
he  to-rent  hise  clothis. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

15.  To  put  forth  action,  exert  activity  of  any  kind 
whatever;  to  act  (in  some  specified  way).  Now 
a  leading  sense  of  the  verb. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Gen.  2225  (Gr.)  Do  swa  ic  Se  bidde.  1154 
O.  E.  C hr  on.  an.  1137  Naeure  hethen  men  ne  diden  werse 
pan  hi  diden.  c  1205  Lay.  1806  Als  his  men  duden.  a  1225 


Ancr.  R.  122  penc,  dude  he  so?  c  1380  Wyclif Set.  Wks.  III. 
514  Nei|>er  f>e  kyng  ne  his  counsayl  deede  unri3tfully.  1426 
Audei.ay  Poems  9  To  do  as  thou  woldest  me  dud  by  the. 
1465  Marg.  Paston  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  500  II.  178  Send 
me  word  how  ye  wyll  that  I  doo  there  in.  1539  Taverner 
Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  51  When  ye  are  at  Rome,  do  as  they 
do  at  Rome.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  138  ?  1  It  is  almost 
a  standing  Rule  to  do  as  others  do,  or  be  ridiculous.  1797 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  vi,  He  had  done  imprudently  to 
elect  her  for  the  companion  of  his  whole  life.  1847  Tenny¬ 
son  Princess  iv.  506  You  have  done  well  and  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.  1896  F.  Hall  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LXII.  223/3  An 
example  which  others,  .would  do  wisely  to  copy. 

b.  To  proceed  in  an  emergency  or  juncture;  to 
have  recourse  to  some  procedure  or  action ;  to 
contrive,  manage. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  28707  (Cott.  Galba)  When  slike  wrake 
on  a  syn  was  tane,  how  sail  he  do  [that]  has  many  ane.  1593 
Shaks.  Rich .  //,  11.  ii.  104  How  shall  we  do  for  money  for 
these  warres?  a  1761  Richardson  (Ogilvie),  How  shall  I 
do  to  answer  as  they  deserve  your  two  last  letters?  Mod. 
How  do  you  do  for  fresh  provisions? 

16.  To  perform  deeds  ;  to  exert  oneself ;  to  work. 
(As  opposed  to  doing  nothing,  talking,  etc.) 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  iii.  585  For  all  war  doand,  knycht 
and  knawe.  1535  Coverdale  i  Chron.  xxiii.  16  Get 
the  vp,  and  be  doynge.  1621  Fletcher  I  si.  Princess  11. 
ii,  Let’s  meet,  and  either  do  or  die.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1733)  I.  7  He  could  neither  say  nor  do.  1793  Burns 
Scots  wha  hae  vi,  Liberty’s  in  every  blow  !  Let  us  do,  or  die. 
1850  Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamph.  v.  (1872)  157  All  human 
talent,  .is  a  talent  to  do.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostan  58 
You  have  but  to  say,  and  they  will  do. 

b.  euphem .  To  copulate.  See  Doing  vbl.  sb.  1  b. 

17.  In  perfect  tenses:  To  make  an  end,  to  con¬ 
clude.  Have  done  !  make  an  end.  To  have  done 
with ,  to  cease  to  have  to  do  with ;  to  desist  or  cease 
from. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  31  ComyJ>  alle  home,  and 
hauyp  doun.  c  1305  St.  Katherine  279  (1862)  Do  what 
|m  wolt  and  haue  ido  :  and  bring  \>\  wille  to  ende.  c  1400 
Melayne  164  Hafe  done  !  late  semble  the  folke  of  thyne  ! 
x53°  Palsgr.  525/2  Nay,  and  you  double  ones,  I  have 
done  with  you.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  iii.  77  [They] 
ete  them  when  they  haue  downe.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5*  Jul. 
in.  v.  205  Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  haue  done  with  thee.  1596  — 
Tam.  Shr.  iii.  ii.  118  Ha  done  with  words,  To  me  she’s 
married,  not  vnto  mycloathes.  1668  Pepys  Diary  17  Nov., 
To  make  clean  the  house  above  stairs  ;  the  upholsterers  hav¬ 
ing  done  there.  1712  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III. 
404  After  we  had  done  in  the  Kitchin  the  woman  carried  us 
to  the  East  Part  of  the  House.  1803  C.  K.  Sharpe  Corr. 
(1888)  1. 191,  I  wish  the  French  would  come,  and  have  done. 

18.  To  fare,  get  on  (in  some  way).  To  do  well : 
to  be  prosperous  in  one’s  doing  or  proceedings ; 
to  prosper,  thrive,  succeed,  a.  of  persons. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13492  (Cott.)  ‘  We  sal  he  said,  ‘  do  nu 
ful  wele*.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  128  God..Graunt  that 
he  thow  passis  to,  &  thow  sa  weill  all  tyme  may  do,  That 
3e  30W  fra  3owr  fayis  defend  !  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn 
xxxi.  1 16  Daryus  demaunded  of  his  fader  how  they  of  \>Q 
cytye  dyd.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxv.  223,  I  pray  you 
shewe  me  how  you  haue  done  syn  my  departure.  1768 
Sterne  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  14  ( Passport )  Let  me  go  to 
Paris.. and  I  shall  do  very  well.  1832  Ht.  Martineau 
Homes  Abroad  i.  2  The  farmers  were  doing  badly.  1879 
Trollope  Thackeray  56  He  had  done  well  with  himself,  and 
had  made  and  was  making  a  large  income.  1886  Steven¬ 
son  Dr.  Jekyll  i,  The  inhabitants  were  all  doing  well,  .and 
all  emulously  hoping  to  do  better  still. 

b.  of  things. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  i.  174  So  they  had  done,  if 
the  iourney  had  done  amysse.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbac/is 
Husb.  1.  (1586)  31  It  dooth  best  in  good  grounde.  1600 
Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  m.  v.  iii  Words  do  well  When  he  that 
speakes  them  pleases  those  that  heare.  1605  —  Macb.  v. 
viii.  3.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amuscnt.  161  Some  fruits  do 
best  that  are  put  away  in  a  half  ripe  state.  1847  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  11.  447  Flax  does  well  after  wheat,  and 
wheat  does  well  after  flax.  Mod.  I  am  glad  your  affairs  are 
doing  well. 

19.  spec.  With  regard  to  health  or  condition :  To 
be  (in  health),  find  oneself,  feel,  fare  (well  or  ill). 

[Arising  out  of  18,  and  in  early  instances  not  easy  to 
separate  from  it.  Cf.  MDu.  doeny  in  same  use;  also  OF. 
Comment  le  faites  vous ?  Lat.  Quid  agisl  ModGr.  7r<os 
7rpacrcret«r ;  how  do  you  do  ?] 

1463  Marg.  Paston  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  480  II.  142, 
I  wold  ye  shuld  send  me  word  howghe  ye  doo.  1535  Palsgr. 
524/1, 1  do,  I  fare  well  or  yvell  touchynge  my  helth.  1563-87 
Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1684)  III.  253  God  be  thanked  for  you,  How 
do  you?  .  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IVy  m.  ii.  70  How  doth  the 
good  Knight?  may  I  aske  how  my  Lady  his  Wife  doth? 
1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  2  Phi.  How  haue  you  done 
since  I  sawe  you?  Ma.  My  health,  since  you  sawe  mee, 
hath  beene..badd.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  10  ?  1  He 
asked  Will  ..  how  he  did?  1709  Steele  &  Addison  ibid. 
No.  1 14  T  1  Child,  How  does  your  Father  do?  1745  Ches- 
terf.  Lett.  I.  ciii.  284  1799  Sheridan  Pizarro  Prol.  (1883) 
180  Nodding  to  booted  beaux — 4  How  do,  how  do?’  1826 
Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iv.  v,  All . .  asked  him 4  how  the  Marquess 
did?’  1854-6  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.  1.  11.  ix.  (1879)  225 
Learn  of  the  language  4  How  d’ye  do  ?  ’  And  go  and  brag 
that  they’ve  been  there. 

20.  To  'work’,  ‘act’,  operate,  or  turn  out  (in 
some  way)  ;  to  do  what  is  wanted  ;  to  succeed, 
answer,  or  serve ;  to  be  fitting  or  appropriate  ;  to 
suffice.  That  will  do  ( that  'll  do)  :  that  is  sufficient. 

[The  unfortunate  conjecture  of  Latham  (followed  in  sub¬ 
sequent  dictionaries)  that  .do  here  represents  OE.  du*any 
Dow,  and  is  thus  a  distinct  verb,  is  entirely  erroneous,  j 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IVy  11.  iv.  188,  I  neuer  dealt  better 
since  I  was  a  man  :  all  would  not  doe.  1618  Bolton  Floras 
iv.  ii.  (1636)  262  As  if  she  tride  how  it  would  do.  1750 
Chesterf.  Lett .  (1792)  III.  No.  226.  24  Adieu,  my  dear  ! 


I  find  you  will  do.  1762  Foote  Lyar  in.  Wks.  1799  I.  314 
No,  no,  Mr.  Mandeville,  it  won’t  do.  c  1805  Mar.  Edge- 
worth  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  I.  48  She  had  long  since  prophesied 
he  would  not  do  for  them.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II 
322  The  right.. must  be  a  present  right;  a  future  one  will 
not  do.  1848  Lowell  Biglcnv  P.  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  179 
The  present  Yankee  . .  not  so  careful  for  what  is  best  as 
for  what  will  do.  1861  Neale  Notes  Dalmatia ,  etc.  70, 
I  cannot  say  much  for  our  inn  ;  but  it  did.  1869  Freeman 
O.  Eng.  H.for  Child,  xi.  §  2.  277  Perhaps  it  would  hardly 
have  done  to  send  him.  Mod.  That  will  do,  thank  you. 
III.  Causal  and  auxiliary  uses.  *  Causal. 
f  21.  With  that  and  subord.  clause  :  To  make  it 
so  that,  produce  the  effect  that  ;  to  cause  ( that  a 
person  or  thing  shall  do  something).  Obs. 

c  897  K.  TElfred  Gregory's  Past.  Care  xxi.  (1871)  207  Ic 
jedo  oast  Su  forgitst.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  45  Se  deS 
fact  his  sunne  up  aspringS  ofer  pa  godan  &  ofer  pa  yfelan. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  95  He  dude  pet  heo  weren  birnende  on 
godes  willan.  <71250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  224  God  dede  Sat  he  on 
sweuene  cam.  <71386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1547  bo  that  I 
tomorwe  haue  victorie. 

22.  With  obj.  and  infin.  (the  obj.  being  logical 
subject  of  the  infin.)  :  To  make  or  cause  a  person, 
etc.,  to  do  something.  a.  with  simple  infin. ; 
e.g.  ‘  he  did  them  come’.  To  do  him  die  :  to  cause 
or  make  him  die,  to  put  him  to  death.  Obs.  or  arch . 

<7825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxv iii.  12  Aswindan  |ni  didest.  .saewle 
his.  Ibid.  ciii.  32  Se  gelocaS  in  eorSan  &  doe$  hie  cwaecian. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  ciii.  30  He.  .deS  hi  for  his  egsan  ealle 
beofian.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1140,  f>e  biscop  of  Win- 
cestre..dide  heom  cumen  pider.  <-1250  Gen.  <$*  Ex.  3608 
Min  engel  on  Sal  ic  don  Se  bi-foren  gon.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  3071  (Cott.)  f>e  barn  sco  dide  drinc  o  pat  wel.  -  *386 
Chaucer  Fraukl.  T.  609  In  yow  lith  al  to  do  me  lyue  or 
deye.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  264  The  Kyng  . .  ded  his 
officeres  arestin..his  uncil  the  Duke  of  Gloucetir.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  7  Sometimes,  to  do  him  laugh,  she 
would  assay  To  laugh.  1621  Ainsworth  Annot.  on  Ps.  Hx. 
1  To  kill  him  or  to  doe  him  die.  [1886  Burton  Arab.  Nts. 
I.  11  So  he  carried  her  to  the  place  of  execution  and  did 
her  die.] 

+  b.  with  dative  infin.  Obs.  or  arch. 

<11300  Cursor  M .  11222  (Cott.)  He.  .did  pe  dumb  asse  to 
speke.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  124  Y  shal  . .  do  the  to  holde 
gryht  [=gryp].  la  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1063  An 
hundred  have  [they]  don  to  dye.  c  1450  Merlin  29  Thp 
kynge  dide  hem  to  swere.  a  1547  Surrey  AEneid  11.  140  Oft 
the  boisteous  winds  did  them  to  stay.  1599  H.  Buttes 
Dyets  drie  Dinner  P  iij  b,  Who  smoke  selleth,  with  smoke 
be  don  to  dy.  [1886  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  I.  10  He  shall 
do  you  to  die  by  the  illest  of  deaths.] 

c.  To  do  (one)  to  wit ,  know ,  or  understand : 
to  cause  (one)  to  know;  to  give  (one)  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  to  make  known  to  ;  to  inform,  arch. 

a  iiixO.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  Seilce  Heanri  dide  hone  king 
to  understandene  past  he  haefde  [etc.].  <7 1205  Lay.  27150 

And  sone  duden  him  to  witen  Whuder  he  wolde  wenden. 
1340-70  Alex .  <§r  Dind.  224  And  pat  3our  doctours  dere  don 
3ou  to  know.  <71449  Pecock  Rep?'.  Prol.  1  First  openyng 
or  doing  to  wite,  thanne  next  blamyng.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  69  Syr,  I  am  done  to  understand,  That  a 
qweyn  here  . .  Shalle  bere  a  chyld.  a  1540  T.  Cromwell  in 
Burnet  Hist.  Ref  (1681)  II.  192,  I  commend  me  to  your 
Lordship,  doing  you  to  understand  that  I  have  received  your 
letters.  1610  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  121 
You  shall.. do  the  Maior  of  this  towne  to  wete  thereof. 
1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <y  Selv.  22  We  are  done  to  wit,  that 
’tis  an  infinite  not  infinite.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxi, 
We.  .do  thee,  Sir  Patrick  Charteris . .  to  know,  that  [etc.]. 

4  d.  with  passive  infin.  (with  or  without  ‘  to  ’)  : 
e.  g.  ‘  to  do  him  (to)  be  slain  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15468  (Cott.)  To  do  his  lauerd  be  tan. 
<71380  Sir  F crumb.  1853  Othre  relyqes  dere,  pat  pou  dudest 
a- way  be  born.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  180  b/2  That  in 
no  wyse  she  shold  shewe  ne  doo  be  knowen  that  she  were 
a  woman.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIIIy  c.  12  Euery  of  them 
shall  do  the  sayde  seales  to  be  made. 

f  23.  With  the  logical  subject  of  the  inf.  omitted ; 
the  infinitive  being  (usually)  trans.  with  its  own 
object.  E.g.  Do  bind  him  =  make  somebody  bind 
him,  cause  him  to  be  bound,  have  him  bound 
[  =  F x.  fair e  liery  Ger.  binden  lassen\  Obs. 

<71250  Kentish  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  26  po  dede  he  somoni 
alle  po  wyse  clerekes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10355  4  Maria  ’  sal 
pou  do  hir  call,  c  1386  Chaucer  Sqr.'s  T.  38  He  leet  the 
feeste  of  his  Natiuitee  Doon  cryen.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C. 
iv.  140  In  pe  castel  of  corf  ich  shal  do  pe  close,  c  1450 
Merlin  57  The  kynge  dide  do  make  this  dragon .  .and  lete  it 
be  born  be-fore  hym.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  26  He  shal 
yeerly  pay  or  do  pa  ye  all  the  pencyowns.  1541  Act  33  Hen. 
VIII ,  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  209  Every  such  person. . 
shall  doe  make  a  seale  engraved  with  the  name  of  the 
Castle . .  which  he  keepeth. 

•p  b.  with  dative  infin.  Obs. 

<11300  Cursor  M.  1936  (Cott.)  Noe  did  to  rais  an  auter 
suyth  [Fairf.  gert  to  raisse,  Trin.  let  reise].  <71450  Merlin 
27  Than  [he]  did  to  brynge  ston  and  morter. 

+  c.  passive.  To  be  caused  to  be  done.  Obs. 
la  1366  Chaucer  Ro??i.  Rose.  413  Another  thing  was  doon 
ther  write.  [Passive  of1  (thei)  dide  write  another  thing  ’.] 
**  As  a  substitute  for  other  verbs. 

24.  Put  as  a  substitute  for  a  verb  just  used,  to 
avoid  its  repetition,  a.  Without  construction,  and 
so  intransitive  (as  in  15),  whether  the  verb  which  it 
represents  is  intr.  or  trans. 

<7 1000  ^Elfric  Man.  Astron.  (Wright)  2  [Seo  sunne]  scinS 
under  bere  eorSan  on  nihtlicre  tide  swa  swa  heo  on  dae^ 
deS  bufan  urum  heafdum.  <71000  —  Judg.  xvi.  30  He 
miccle  ma  on  his  deape  aewealde  ponne  he  aer  cucu  dyde. 
a  1131  O.  E.  Chro?i.  an.  1127  paer  he  wunede  eall  riht  swa 
drane  do$  on  hiue.  <71175  Lamb.  Horn,  hi  Summe 
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lauerdes  . .  god  gremiaft,  swa  saul  f>e  king  dude,  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  13950  (Fairf.),  I  haue  him  knawen  &  sal  do 
[Trin.  haue  done]  euer.  1411  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  650/2 
He  ne  hath  noght  born  hym  as  he  sholde  haue  doon.  1527 
R.  Thorne  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  252  If  as  the  king  of 
Portingall  doth,  he  would  become  a  merchant.  c  1682 
J.  Collins  Making  Salt  141  We  pay  double  t-he  price  we 
formerly  did.  1835  Ure  Philos .  Manuf.  306  If  competition 
advances  ..as  it  has  done  for  several  years.  1879  Bain 
Higher  Eng.  Gram.  176  He  speaks  as  well  as  you  do. 

b.  In  some  (esp.  late)  instances  do,  did,  is  to  be 
explained  as  an  elliptical  use  of  the  periphrastic 
form :  see  26. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  195  Itsildome  visits  sorrow,  when 
it  doth,  it  is  a  Comforter.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague 
11.  iv,  Spoke  they  not  of  a  burial-place  ?  They  did.  1823 
Byron  Let.  to  Kinnaird  18  Jan.,  I  will  economise,  and  do. 
1830  Frasers  Mag.  I.  749, 1  think  I  said  that  before.  Yes, 
I  did. 

c.  With  the  construction  of  the  verb  which  it 
represents,  and  thus  often  irons .  (as  in  6). 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  65  Vre  gultes  . .  bon  us  for3euen  A1 
swa  we  do)?  alle  men  j?et  liuen.  Ibid.  93  Nu  lu3e  ]>u  na 
monnunij  ac  dudest  gode.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  304  And 
warnie  his  frend  .  .  swo  ich  habbe  ido  mine,  a  1225  After. 
R.  54  }et  ne  sei5  hit  nout  ^set  heo  biheold  wepmen  ;  auh  deS 
wummen.  c  1320  Song  Hnsbandm.  57  in  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  152  He  us  honteth  ase  hound  hare  doth  on  hulie. 
£1340  Cursor M.  5672  (Trin.)  Woltou  me  sle..  As  bou  didest 
be  egipcian  not  301-e  ?  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  357  W0U3  halwen 
pei  chirches  And  dele}>  in  devynitie  as  dogges  do}?  bones. 
1526  IHlgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  301  They  did  leade  the 
bounden  as  they  do  theues.  1626  L.  Owen  Spec.  Jesuit. 
(1629)  18  These  diseases  doe  alwaies  accompanie  the  Iesu- 
ites,  as  a  dogge  doeth  a  Butcher.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV. 
i,  I  . .  chose  my  wife,  as  she  did  her  wedding-gown  . .  for 
such  qualities  as  would  wear  well.  1880  L.  Wallace  Bcn- 
Hurvi.m.  144  Thank  thou  thy  God.,  as  I  do  my  many  gods. 

d.  The  following  serve  to  connect  the  substitute 
use  with  senses  6  and  15. 

( To  do  so  =  to  act  thus ;  to  do  it  =  to  perform  this  act.) 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Gen.  2586  (Gr.)  Waldend  usser  &emunde 
wferfsest  }?a  Abraham  arlice,  swa  he  oft  dyde.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Mark  viii.  6  [He]  sealde  his  leorning-cnihtum  }?£et  hi 
toforan  him  asetton,  hi  swa  dydon.  c  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(1724)  377  pat  folc  com  ..  And  robbede  &  destrude,  as  hii 
were  ywoned  to  done,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  932  Roland 
prikede  is  stede  . .  so  dude  scot  Gwylmer,  So  dude  Geffray 
and  Aubrys.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  pai  sell 
benificez  of  haly  kirk,  and  so  duse  men  in  o]?er  places. 
1533  Bellenden  Livy ,  Tak  away  that  odius  name  . .  and, 
gif  you  dois  it  plesandlie,  thy  cieteyanis  sal,  [etc.].  1560 

Becon  New  Catech.  Wks.  94  If  a  man  maim  his  neighbour  as 
he  hath  done.  1615  Bedwell  Moham.  Imp.  A  ij  b.  If  any 
man  shall .  .say,  as  the  consistorie . .  did  by  the  Talmud,  That 
it  were  better  that  such  foolish  fables,  .were,  .suppressed. 
1678  Butler  Hud.  hi.  iii.  244  For  those  that  fly  may  fight 
again,  Which  he  can  never  do  that’s  slain.  1793  Beddoes 
Sea  Scurvy  52  They  may  acquire  this  principle  . .  but  we 
have  no  direct  experience  of  their  doing  so.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  561  Whoever  wanted  to  surrender  must. . 
do  it  in  person.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  v.  v,  In  passing 
through  the  bazaar  one  morning,  which  he  seldom  did. 

***  As  a  Periphrastic  Auxiliary  of  the  present 
and  past  Indicative,  and  Imperative.  (Formerly 
sometimes  of  the  Infinitive.) 

(For  a  detailed  treatment  of  this,  see  4  Das  Umschreibende 
Do  in  der  Neuenglischen  Prosa  ’  by  Hugo  Dietze,  Jena, 
i895-) 

As  auxiliary  of  the  Indicative  ( present  and  fast). 

^Examples  of  this  are  found  already  in  OE.  (as  in  MDu., 
O.  &  MLG.,  mod.Ger.  dialects).  It  is  more  frequent  in  ME., 
but  became  especially  frequent  after  1500,  first  as  a  simple 
periphrastic  form  without  perceptible  difference  of  sense,  in 
which  use  it  has  in  the  s.w.  dialects  practically  taken  the 
place  of  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  (e.  g.  I  die  zay  for  I  say, 
he  die  zim  for  he  seems).  But  in  standard  English  it  is  now 
regularly  used  only  where,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  of 
word  position,  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  verb  in  two 
words,  so  that  the  auxiliary  may  receive  the  stress  or  be 
separated  from  the  main  verb,  like  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
perfect  and  future  tenses,  to  which  the  periphrastic  present 
and  past  is  exactly  parallel  in  use.  Thus  Shuple-AJ/irina- 
tive  after  certain  conjunctive  adverbs  :  *  So  quietly  did  he 
come  that . . ’  (like  4  So  quietly  has  he  come  ’).  Emphatic  : 
*  He  did  drink  *,  *  and  drink  he  did *  (like  ‘  I  will  §;o  ,  and 
go  I  will').  Interrogative  \  ‘Do  you  hear?’  (like  ‘Will 
you  hear  ?  ’).  Negative  :  4  They  do  not  speak  ’  (like  ‘  They 
will  not  speak,'  ‘  They  have  not  spoken  '.) 

25.  Iii  Affirmative  sentences, 
a.  Originally,  simply  periphrastic,  and  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  simple  tense.  Found  in  OE.,  frequent 
in  ME.,  very  frequent  1500-1700,  dying  out  in 
normal  prose  in  iStli  c. ;  but  still  retained  in  s.w. 
dialects ;  also  as  an  archaism  in  liturgical  and 
legal  use,  and  as  a  metrical  resource  in  verse. 

^893  K.  iELFRED  Oros.  1.  x.  §  5  .-Eftre  Seem  hie  dydon 
£E5}?er  je  cyninga  ricu  settan  ge  niwu  ceastra  timbredon. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  320  pys  lond..ofte  he  dpde  bytraye. 
c  1420  Citron.  Vilod.  315  In  hurre  lyff,  as  we  don  rede. 
c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xlvii.  180  She  ded  call  after 
hym  ryght  pyteousli.  1526-34  Tindale  John  i.  45  Of 
whom  Moses  in  the  lawe  and  the  prophetes  dyd  wryte. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Collect  1st  Sund.  Lent, 
O  Lord,  whiche  for  oure  sake  dyddeste  faste  fortye  dayes 
and  fourtie  nightes.  1557  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  148  He 
do  knowe  the  men  that  do  owe  me  the  sayd  monie.  1615 
Bedwell  Moham.  Imp.  iii.  §  120,  I  do  pity  the  case  in 
which  I  do  see  they  are.  1673  Ray  Joum.  Low  C.  Pref., 
Which  doth  sufficiently  evince  they  were  not  of  that  Original. 
C1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  ( 1888)  192  He  did  design  a  new 
house.  1748  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  clvi.  56  Good-breed¬ 
ing,  and  good-nature,  do  incline  us  rather  to  help  and  raise 
people  up.  1787  Winter  Syst.  Husb.  54  The  vernal  heat 
of  the  sun  does  also  influence  them.  1818  Cruise  Digest 


(ed.  2)  III.  22  This  being  no  more  than  the  law  doth  appoint. 
1838  Longf.  Reaper  <$•  FI.  vi,  The  flowers  she  most  did  love. 

£.  Also  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  itself  as  independent 
vb.,  or  (formerly)  in  its  substitute  and  causal  uses. 

a  1400  Octouian  901  The  kyng  hym  louede.  .So  dede  al  do 
that  in  Paris  were.  14. .  Hoccleve  in  Anglia  V.  30  Thogh 
thow  no  lenger  do  do  by  my  reed.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos 
Prol.  2  My  lorde  abbot.. ded  do  shewe  to  me  late  certayn 
euydences.  c  1500  Melusine  xix.  103  A  grete  toure  «$•  bigge, 
whiche  Julius  Cesar  dide  doo  make.  1667  Pepys  Diary  29 
July,  He  and  the  Duke  of  York  do  do  what  they  can  to  get 
up  an  army. 

b.  Still  used,  instead  of  the  simple  tense  form, 
in  those  constructions  in  which  the  ordinary  order 
of  pronoun  and  verb  is  inverted ;  the  use  of  the 
periphrastic  form  allowing  the  main  verb  to  retain 
its  final  position  as  in  the  perfect  and  future. 

f  888  K.  Elfred  Boeth.  vi,  Swa  do}?  nu  }?a  }?eostro  J?inre 
gedrefednesse  wi}?standan  minum  leohtum  larum.  c  1250 
Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1518  An  time  dede  ysaac  flen.  1551  Robinson 
tr.  More's  Uiop.  (Arb.)  145  This  lawe  did  kynge  Utopus 
make.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  45  Ah  Euphues  little 
dost  thou  know  [etc.].  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.L.  i.  1.  249  There 
did  I  see  that  low-spirited  Swaine.  1598  Bacon  Ess., 
Atheisin  (Arb.)  121  In  vayne  doth  he  striue.  1644  Milton 
A  reop.  (Arb.)  33  Thus  did  Dion  . .  counsell  the  Rhodians. 
1692  Locke  Educ.  (1699)  2°5>  I  should  not  say  this  . .  did 
I  think  that  [etc.].  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  (Tauchn.) 

I.  216  Such  Yengeance  did  he  mutter  forth.  1766  Goldsm. 
Vic.  IV.  xiv,  Nor  did  she  seem  to  be  much  displeased. 
1849  Dickens  Dav.  Copp.  (Tauchn.)  1. 90  Not  a  single  word 
did  Peggotty  speak.  1850  Hawthorne  Scarlet  L.  194 
Never  did  mortal  suffer  what  this  man  has  suffered.  Mod. 
How  bitterly  did  I  repent  !  Well  do  I  remember  the  scene. 

c.  Now  the  normal  Emphatic  form  of  the  present 
and  past  Indicative. 

The  stress  is  placed  upon  the  auxiliary,  as  in  the  perfect 
and  future  tenses.  There  maybe  inversion  of  order  as  well. 

1581  Petite  Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  27  b,  But  these 
same. .  doe  manye  times  more  offend  . .  than  those  who  doe 
commit  them  [1738  Guazzo’s  Art.  Conv.  52  Than  those  who 
actually  commit  them].  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  iii.  204. 
1601  —  Twcl.  N.  iii.  i.  32  V.  Thou  art  a  merry  fellow  and 
car’st  for  nothing.  C.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something, 
but  . .  I  do  not  care  for  you.  1683  Wycherley  Co.  Wife  v. 
ii,  II.  Art  thou  sure  I  don’t  know  her?  P.  I  am  sure  you 
do  know  her.  1689  Sherlock  Death  ii.  §  1  (1731)  61  And 
yet  die  they  all  did.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Coitq.  11,  I 
do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that’s  certain.  1826  Disraeli 
Viv.  Grey  11.  v,  The  floodgates  of  his  speech  burst,  and  talk 
he  did.  Ibid.  iv.  iv,  Why,  Mr.  Grey,  I  do  declare  you  are 
weeping.  1832  Tennyson  Death  Old  Year  iii,  We  did  so 
laugh  and  cry  with  you.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  ix.  But 
we  do  want  him.  1863  Bright  Sp.  A mer.  26  Mar.,  But  these 
concessions  failed,  as  I  believe  concessions  to  evil  always  do 
fail.  1890  Illustr.  Loud.  News  Xmas  No.  2/1,  I  do  wish 
you  would  let  me  sleep.  Mod.  Tell  us  what  he  did  do. 

fd.  In  ME.  the  main  verb  was  sometimes  put 
in  the  same  tense  and  person  :  cf.  30  a.  0. 

c  1205  Lay.  9385  Aras  her  he  to-nome,  swa  doS  a  feole  wise 
to-nome  arises.  1387  Trevisa ///£■<&«  (Rolls)  1. 155  Thales- 
tris  . .  did  wroot  to  kyng  Alexandre  in  }?is  manere.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  15  Whi  brend  thi  tend  so  shyre, 
Ther  myne  did  bot  smoked  ?  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour 

D  viij,  He  dyd  made  to  rayne  fourty  dayes. 

26.  In  Interrogative  sentences. 

The  periphrastic  form  with  do,  did,  is  now  the 
normal  form.  Its  use  allows  the  pronoun  to  be 
placed  between  the  auxiliary  and  main  verb,  instead 
of  coming  after  the  latter  :  e.g.  ‘  Did  he  recognize 
her  ?  *  instead  of  i  Recognized  he  her  ?  ’ 

In  monosyllabic  verbs,  the  simple  form  may  still  be  used  ; 
it  is  always  used  in  be  and  usually  in  have,  though  very 
recently  (esp.  in  U.  S.)  we  find  do  you  have  ?  did  yon  have  ? 

c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  442  Fader  why  do  ye  wepe  ? 
c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  196  Dude  3e  hym  se?  1549  Latimer  3 rd 
Semi,  bef  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  84  Did  ye  se  any  greate  man  ? 
1557  N.T.  (Genev.)  John  xvi.  31  Now  do  you  beleue  ?  [1611 
Do  ye  now  believe  ?]  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  250  Do’st 
thou  forget  From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee?  1738 
Guazzo’s  Art  Conv.  76  Do’st  think  I  never  saw  a  Crane 
before?  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq:  iii,  What  d'ye  call 
it  ?  1852  Mrs,  Stowe  Uncle  Tom’s  C.  viii,  ‘Why,  Sam,  what 
do  you  mean?’  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  breathless. 

27.  In  Negative  sentences. 

The  periphrasis  with  do,  did,  is  now  the  normal 
form  with  not.  Its  use  allows  the  negative  to 
come  after  the  auxiliary,  instead  of  following  the 
principal  verb :  e.g.  ‘We  did  not  recognize  him’ 
instead  of  4  We  recognized  him  not  ’. 

The  introduction  of  the  periphrastic  do  not,  did  not ,  was 
connected  with  the  obsolescence  of  the  earlier  usage  which 
placed  the  negative  particle  first,  4  we  ne  sungen  ’. 

The  simple  form  is  still  retained  with  be,  have  (‘do’,  ‘did 
not  have  is  colloquial  and  recent,  chiefly  in  U.S.),  and 
is  frequent  with  monosyllabic  words  as  dare,  need;  with 
other  verbs  it  is  always  possible,  and  not  being  the  ordinary 
form  has  an  impressive  rhetorical  effect. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  nton  xxii.  472  It  is  to  late  to 
repente  me  that  I  dyde  not  doo.  c  1489  —  Blanchardyn 
xli.  153  Whan  ye  dyde  not  knowe  hym.  1564  Grindal 
Rent.  (1843)  22,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  God  revealed  v 
other  parts.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  224  When  it 
does  not  actually  freeze.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  iii,  Ihey 
did  not  take  their  measures  with  them,  as  I  did  by  my  man 
Friday.  1776  Trial  of  Ntindocontar  73/2  If  you  do  not 
give  a  plain  answer,  .you  will  be  committed. .  1889  J.  Fiske 
War  of  Itidepetidotcc  139  The  popular  histories  do  not  have 
[=have  not]  much  to  say  about  these  eighteen  days.  Mod. 
We  do  not  know. 

28.  In  Negative  Interrogative  sentences. 

Now  the  normal  form,  as  in  26  and  27. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  11  Doe  you  not 
thinke  that  these  men  may  be  called  wise?  [1738  Guazzo’s 


Art  Conv.  19  Don’t  you  think  that  these  men  maybe  called 
Wise?]  1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  iii.  §  4  Doe  not 
they  agree  in  those  things?  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
in.  (1701)  124/1  Did  he  not  aim  at  your  hurt?  1796  H. 
Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  387  Do  we  not 
see  there,  .talents  distracted?  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  83 
Dost  thou  not  believe  that  I  was  m  it? 

29.  In  colloquial  speech  do  not  (senses  27,  28), 
is  usually  contracted  to  don't  (d<?»nt),  does  not  to 
doesn't  (vulgar  don't  from  do  not  3rd  sing.  :  see 
A  2  c.  7),  did  not  to  didn't.  The  dialectal  forms 
are  numerous :  Sc.  dinna ,  disna,  didna,  north. Eng. 
dnnno ,  dunnot. 

1672  Wycherley  Lov>e  hi  Wood  11.  i,  Don’t  you  know  me? 
1687  Congreve  Old  Bach.  1.  iv,  Faith,  I  don’t  know.  1706 
Farquhar  Recruit .  Off.  iv.  iii,  Don’t  the  moon  see  all  the 
world?  1713  Addison  Cato  11.  ii,  You  don’t  now  thunder 
in  the  capitol.  1713  R.  Nelson  Life  Bull  81  Why,  said  the 
Preacher,  Solomon  don’t  say  so.  1731  Keller  s  Rules  for 
TJtorow  Bass  in  Holder  Harmony  168  Play  common  Chords 
on  all  Notes  where  the  following  Rules  dont  direct  you 
otherwise.  1762  Gentl.  Mag.  38  It  don't  regard  the  present 
war.  1775  Sheridan  R iva Is  v.  ii,  Didn’t  you  stop?  1818-60 
A  bp.  Whately  Comrnpl.  Bk.  (1864)  216,  ‘I  don’t  think  so’. . 
is  good  English.  But  we  should  not  say  ‘  he  don’t  think 
so  ’,  but  he  doesn't  think  so. 

30.  As  auxiliary  of  the  Imperative. 

a.  In  the  Imperative  positive,  adding  force  to 
entreaty,  exhortation,  or  command  (this  usually 
with  the  pronoun  inserted  as i  do  you  go  at  once  !  ’)  ; 
in  early  times,  down  to  c  1600,  it  was  sometimes 
merely  periphrastic. 

The  main  verb  is  in  OE.  found  both  in  the  Infinitive  (^) 
and  the  Imperative  (/3);  the  Imperative  is  usual  in  early 
ME. ;  in  later  use  (y)  the  forms  are  indistinguishable,  but  it 
is  usually  viewed  as  Infinitive,  as  in  25. 

a.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxviii[i].  25  Do  me  aefter  }>inum 
wordum  wel  gecwician  [L.  viviftca  me  ] 

/3.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  viii.  11  Do  ga,  and  ne  synya 
}>u  naffre  ma.  c  1160  Hatton  G.  ibid.,  D(5  ga  [L.  vade).  a  1225 
Juliana  39  Do  swi$e  sei  me.  a  1225  Alter.  R.  398  Gif  }?: 
luue  nis  nout  for  to  3iuen,  auh  wult  allegate  bet  me  bugge 
hire,  do  seie  hu  !  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4893  Dos  folus  bam 
[F.  do  folow], .  Ibid.  23159  Dos  fles  he}>en,  yee  maledight  1 
[Edin.  do  fles,  Trin.  do  flee}?.]  c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Ktit.  1533 
Dos  techez  me  of  your  wytte. 

y.  C1440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  262  Do  stiffeley  steppe  on 
}?is  stalle.  1582  Bentley  Mon.  Matrones  11 1.  342  Doo 
you  let  all  men  to  vnderstand,  that  this  is  God.  1591 
Spenser  M.  Hubberd  1331  Arise,  and  doo  thy  selfe  redeeme 
from  shame.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5-  Cr.  v.  ii.  105,  I,  come : 
O  Ioue  !  doe,  come  !  1722  Df.  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  31  Do 
you  go.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  (Tauchn.)  II.  15  Do  tell 
me  what  I  can  have  for  supper.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  I.  442  None  of  your  coaxing  and  cajoling,  your  ‘  Pray 
Sirs  and  ‘  Do  Sirs  ’.  1813  Dickens  Christmas  Carol  iii, 

Do  go  on,  Fred.  1884  Jean  Middlemass  Poisoned  Arrows 
III.  i.  7  ‘  Do,  do  be  calm  ’,  said  Camilla. 

b.  For  emphasis,  do  is  also  added  to  the  main 
Imperative. 

1611  Shaks.  Whit.  T.  v.  iii.  144  Giue  me  the  lie,  do.  1775 
Sheridan  Duenna  11.  iv,  Get  in,  do.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist 
Iii,  Let  me  say  a  prayer.  Do  ! 

C.  In  do  but  — ,  do  was  perhaps  not  originally 
auxiliary,  but  a  main  verb  =  ne  do  but ,  do  nought 
hit  — :  cf.  But  cofij.  6. 

1604  Dekker  Hottest  Wh.  iv.  i.  Wks.  (1888)  107  Do  but 
think  what  sport  it  will  be.  1638  Heywood  Wise  IVom. 
Hogsd.  iv.  iv.  Wks.  (1888)  31 1  Do  but  wait  here.  1768 
Goldsm.  Good-n.  Matt  v,  Do  but  hear  me.  1832  Carlyle 
in  Fraser's  Mag.  V.  260  Do  but  open  your  eyes. 

d.  In  the  Imperative  negative,  do  not,  colloq. 
contracted  don't  (dtfunt),  is  now  the  normal  form. 

(The  simple  forms,  now  archaic,  may  still  be  used  im¬ 
pressively,  as  be  not,  say  not,  think  not ,  withhold  not.) 

1590  Shaks.  Muis.  N.  iii.  ii.  306  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be 
so  bitter  with  me.  1599  — •  Much  Ado  iii.  i.  87  O  doe  not 
doe  your  cosin  such  a  wrong.  1672  Wycherley  Love  in 
Wood  iii.  ii,  Don't  speak  so  loud.  1687  Congreve  Old  Bach. 
11.  viii,  Don’t  come  always,  like  the  devil,  wrapped  in  flames. 
1705  Vanburgii  Mistake  1.  i,  Hold,  master,  don’t  kill  him 
yet.  1807  Anna  Porter  Huttgar.  Bro.  vi.  (1832)  66  Do  not 
you  add  to  the  idle  race.  1840  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  6 
Don't  you  speak.  Mod.  Mr.  Punch’s  celebrated  advice  to 
those  about  to  marry — *  Don’t 

f  31.  As  auxiliary  of  other  parts  of  the  verb.  The 
1 6th  c.  Scottish  poets  extended  the  periphrastic 
use  to  the  infinitive  and  pples. :  thus,  to  do  incres  = 
to  increase,  done  discus  =  discussed,  doand proclame 
—  proclaiming.  Traces  of  this  occur  elsewhere. 

1508  Dunbar  Lament  for  Makaris  49  He  hes  done 
petuously  devour  The  noble  Chaucer,  of  makaris  floiiir. 
a  1520  —  Thistle  <5*  Rose  24  The  lark  hes  done  the  mirry 
day  proclame.  1513  Douglas  sEncis  xm.  x.  103  Onto  his 
ceptre  thou  sail  do  succeid.  1556  Lauder  Tractate  23  No 
geir  sulde  do  the  faltour  bye.  Ibid.  340  As  I  afore  haue 
done  discus.  1578  Scot.  Poems  16th  C.  II.  189  And  many 
other  false  abusion  The  Paip  hes  done  invent.  1597  Regul. 
Manor  Scawby  LincolnsJi.  (MS.),  That  the  Carrgraues  shall 
doe  execute  theire  office  truely. 

IV.  Special  uses  of  certain  parts  of  the  verb. 

■f  32.  Do,  the  imperative,  was  used  absolutely, 
as  a  word  of  encouragement  or  incitement  =  Go 
on  !  go  it !  (Cf.  L.  age ;  also  30  b.)  Obs. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxviii.  297  Do,  do,  laye  youre  handes 
Belyue  on  |>is  lourdayne.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  m.  ii.  237, 
I,  doe,  perseuer,  counterfeit  sad  iookes.  1610  —  Temp.  iv. 
239  Doe,  doe  ;  we  steale  by  lyne  and  leuell. 

33.  To  do  (formerly  in  north,  dial,  at  do :  see 
Ado),  the  dative  infinitive,  is  used  predicatively 
after  the  verb  to  be,  also  attributively  after  a  sb.  =» 
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Proper  or  necessary  to  be  done,  hence,  +  the  thing  to 
be  done,  necessary,  needful  {obs.).  [=  MDu.  te  doene , 
MLG.  to  ddnde,  to  ddn,  needful.]  What’s  to  do  ? 
What  is  the  matter  ?  +  To  have  somewhat  to  do  : 

to  have  something  the  matter  with  one  (obs.). 

c  1290  Beket  476  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  120  ‘  We  schullen  do  ’ 
seint  Thomas  seide  ‘  al  \>at  is  to  done.'  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
1651  (Trin.)  Wrecheto  take  hit  is  to  done  [  =  ^t  is  necessary  to 
take  vengeance],  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  11  What  is  to 
rere  or  doon  in  everything.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I. 
ccxlii.  357  If  it  were  to  do  agayn.  ^1533 —  Huon  cxxxix. 
521,  I  can  not  beleue  but  that  my  wyfe  hath  sumwhat  to 
do.  1603  Shahs.  Mcas.  for  11.  1.  ii.  114  What’s  to  doe 
heere,  Thomas  Tapster?  let’s  withdrawe.  1605  —  Macb.  v. 
vii.  28  And  little  is  to  do.  1708-1774  The  devil  and  all  to  do 
[see  Devil  sb.  22  g]. 

b.  Hence  it  has  passed  into  a  subst.  phrase  — 
Ado,  work,  business,  bustle,  fuss. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  21 1  The  husband 
(with  much  to  doe)  consented  to  the  condition.  1675  Evelyn 
Mein.  (1857)  H*  103  What  a  to-do  is  here  !  1782  Priestley 
Corrupt.  Chr.  III.  11.  141  There  was  much  to  do  about.. re¬ 
admission.  1830  Galt  Laurie  T.  iv.  v.  (1849)  359  1°  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  and  to-do.  1882  Stevenson  Stud.  Men 

Bks.  224  Many  a  to-do  with  blustering  Captains. 

C.  To  have  to  do,  to  have  something  to  do,  to 
have  business,  or  concern.  What  has  he  to  do  ? 
What  business  has  he  ...  ?  arch .  and  dial. 

?  a  1500  Sir  Penny  in  Ritson  Anc.  Songs  <$-  B.  (1877)  116 
If  I  have  to  don  fer  or  ner  And  Peny  be  myn  massangar. 
1530  Palsgr.  596/2  If  I  kembe  my  heed  tyll  to  morowe 
what  have  you  to  do?  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent 
(1526)  p.  xii,  All  these  Nations  have  had  to  doe  within  this 
our  Countrie.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  135  Neither 
any  man  hath  to  doe,  to  forbid  and  warnethem.  1611  Bible 
Ps.  1.  16  What  hast  thou  to  doe,  to  declare  my  Statutes? 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  187  What  has  he  to  do 
to  controul  you? 

d.  To  have  to  do  with  (in  ME.  also  to  do  of,  at 
do  with ) :  to  have  dealings  or  business  with ;  to 
have  connexion  or  intercourse  (of  any  kind)  with  ; 
to  have  relation  to. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  77  Na  mon.  .mid  me  flesliche  nefde  to 
done,  c  1205  Lay.  19056  The  king  hire  wende  to,  &  hsefde 
him  to  done  wiS  leofuest  wimmone.  a  1300  Cursor  11.  14974 
(Cott.)  pe  lauerd  has  Wit  pam  for  to  do.  Ibid.  16487  (Gott.) 
Han  we  noght  par-of  to  do.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
(Surtees)  76,  I  had  never  with  the  to  do,  Howshuld  it  [that 
chyld]  then  be  myne?  1555  Eden  Decades  34  He  wolcle 
not  haue  to  doo  with  suche  myscheuous  men.  1630  Wads¬ 
worth  Sp.  Pilgr.  viii.  90,  I  neuer  had  any  thing  to  doe  with 
the  said  Duke.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  33  p  1  Insolent 
towards  all  who  have  to  do  with  her.  1830  Fraser' s Mag.  I. 
203  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  34  All  law  has  to  do  with  pleasure  and  pain. 

34.  Doing,  the  pres,  pple.,  is  used  in  the  sense 
‘in  action,  at  work,  actively  engaged,  busy’. 

137S,  1535  [see  16].  1838  Longf.  Psalm  of  Life  ix,  Let  us 
then  be  up  and  doing. 

t  b.  To  be  doing  with  :  to  be  engaged  with,  at 
work  with,  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with.  Obs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  106  As  if  he  would  now  and  then 
be  doing  with  the  seas.  1608  Golding  Epit.  Frossard  11. 
127  The  truce,  .being  expired,  the  P'rench  King  had  a  mer- 
uailous  desire  to  bee  doing  with  the  King  of  England.  1724 
De  Foe  Mein.  Cavalier  (1840)  268  Our  general  would  fain 
have  been  doing  with  him  again. 

c.  To  be  doing  [in  which  an  early  passive  use  of 
the  present  pple.  (cf.  northern  doand,  a  1300,  and 
mod. Sc.)  seems  to  have  blended  with  a-doing,  i.e. 
the  verbal  sb.  governed  by  the  prep,  a  =  on,  in]  is 
used  with  a  passive  signification  (  =  the  passive  of 
senses  6-12),  for  which  in  more  recent  use  the 
passive  form  being  done  is  often  substituted. 

a  1300  Cursor  11.  26812  (Cott.)  pat  pere  er  dedis  doand 
neu,  pat  pai  agh  sare  wit  resun  reu.  1526  Tindale  Col.  iv. 
9  All  thynges  which  are  adoynge  here,  a  1592  H.  Smith 
Wks.  (1867)  II,  Sin,  which  is  here  expressed  (while  it  is 
a-doing)  to  be,  not  bitter,  but  sweet.  1666  Pepys  Diary 
22  Aug.,  My  closett  is  doing  by  upholsters,  a  1715  Burnet 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  152  While  these  things  were  doing. 

1749  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Ctess  Bute  7  May, 
What  is  doing  among  my  acquaintance  at  London.  Mod. 
There  is  nothing  doing. 

35.  Done,  the  pa.  pple.,  is  used  esp.  in  the  sense 
‘accomplished,  finished,  brought  to  an  end’ :  see 
8.  Hence  a.  in  dating  an  official  document. 

1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VII.  49  ‘Done  at  Battle,  in  the 
County  of  Sussex’;  signed  as  our  ambassador  at  Paris 
would  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

b.  as  the  word  for  the  acceptance  of  an  offer, 
esp.  of  a  wager. 

1596  Shahs.  Tarn.  Shr .  v.  ii.  74  A  match ;  ’tis  done.  1610 
—  Temp.  11.  i.  32  Done:  The  wager?  1719  D’Urfey Pills 
II.  54  Gad  Dam-me  cries  Bully,  ’tis  done.  X771  P.  Parsons 
Newmarket  II.  149  ‘Squib  against  Janus,  ten  guineas  to 
eight.’  ‘  Done,  sir,  done.’  1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VIII.  614 
‘  I’ll  lay  you  five  guineas  I  have.’  ‘  Done  !  ’  1844  Dickens 

Mart.  Chuz.  xxvii,  ‘Dine  with  me  to-morrow ’.. ‘  I  will’, 
said  Jonas.  ‘  Done  1  ’  cried  Montague. 

V .  \\  ith  prepositions  in  specialized  senses. 

■f  36.  Do  after  — .  To  act  in  obedience  to  or 
compliance  with  :  see  After  prep .  12.  Obs . 

1388  [see  After  prep.  12].  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868) 
21  Y  tolde  her.. but  she  wolde  not  do  after  me. 

37.  Do  by  — .  To  act  towards  or  in  respect  of ; 
to  deal  with:  see  By  prep .  26.  (With  indirect 
passive .) 

C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  51  penne  do  we  bi  ure  sunne  al  swa 
me  dea3  bi  pe  deade.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  213 


If  a  man  . .  dop  wel  by  hym  as  pey  he  were  his  own  childe. 
1408  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  15  That  he  do  be  me,  as  he  wolde  y 
dede  by  hym.  1667  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  317  My  Lord 
Arlington  hath  done  . .  like  a  gentleman  by  him.  1865 
Kingsley  Herew.  ix,  To  do  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

38.  Do  for  — .  (With  indirect  passive  ;  esp.  in  b.) 

a.  To  act  for  or  in  behalf  of;  to  manage  or 
provide  for;  to  attend  to.  Now  colloq. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccccxiii.  723  God  dyde  for 
them  .  .to  abate  the  pride  of  the  flemynges.  1526  Tindale 
Luke  vi.  33  Yf  ye  do  for  them  which  do  for  you  what  thanke 
are  ye  worthy  of?  1658  T.  Wall  Charac.  Enemies  Ch. 
(1659)  2  When  God  does  for  man,  he  expects  that  man  should 
do  for  God.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  426  r  3  Men  who 
would  do  immoderately  for  their  own  offspring.  1844 
J.  S.  Hewlett  Parsons  <$-  W.  xliii,  The  slip-shod  maid  who 
‘  did  ’  for  the  lodgers. 

b.  To  ruin,  damage,  or  injure  fatally,  destroy, 
wear  out  entirely,  colloq. 

1752  Fielding  Amelia  vi.  iv.  (Farmer)  He  said  he  would 
do  for  him  ..  and  other  wicked,  bad  words.  1803  Nelson 

28  Dec.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  V.  334  The  Kent  is  almost 
done  for,  and  she  is  going  to  Malta.  1811  Jane  Austen 
Sense  <5*  Sens.  xli.  (Farmer)  He  has  done  for  himself  com¬ 
pletely  !  shut  himself  out  for  ever  from  all  decent  society. 
1876  C.  D.  Warner  Wint.  Nile  i.  18  The  railway  up  the 
Nile  had  practically  ‘  done  for  ’  that  historic  stream. 

39.  Do  to  — ,  unto  — .  To  act  or  behave  to  ;  to 
treat.  (With  indirect  passive?) 

14..  Tundale's  Vis.  1704  Pore  pylgrymis.  .Too  whom  of 
hys  charyte  he  dyd.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Catechism, 
To  do  to  all  men  as  I  would  they  should  do  to  me.  1748  G. 
White  Serin.  (MS.)  We  should  ..do  as  we  have  been  done 
unto. 

40.  Do  with  — . 

a.  To  deal  with,  meddle  with,  have  to  do  with. 

(Cf.  33  d.) 

a  1300  Cursor  11.  26833  (Cott.)  Namli  wit  fals  scrift  doand. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  in.  v,  I  maye  not  doo  therwith 
said  the  kynge.  1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  1.  i.  Wks. 
1878  II.  5  And  thou  his  Dutchesse  that  will  doe  with 
Diuill.  Mod.  She  has  grown  old  and  difficult  to  do  with. 

b.  To  get  on  with,  put  up  with,  manage  with. 
(With  indirect  passive?) 

1815  Jane  Austen  Emma  (1866)  207  A  mind  lively  and 
at  ease  can  do  with  seeing  nothing.  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXII.  128/2  Persons  in  middle  life  can  do  with  less  sleep 
than  children  or  very  old  persons.  1891  Law  Times  XC. 
443/1  We.. could  well  do  with  a  little  leaven  of  the  Nisi 
Prius  leader.  Mod.  He  does  with  very  few  books.  I  think 
ten  as  many  as  can  well  be  done  with.  I  am  busy,  I  cannot 
do  with  you  here. 

41.  Do  without  — .  To  do  one’s  business  or  get 
on  without;  to  dispense  with.  (With  indir .  pass.) 

1713  Addison  Cato  11.  vi,  Come  ’tis  no  matter,  we  shall  do 
without  him.  1849  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  vii.  §  5.  189  But 
there  are  some  things  which,  .all  the  real  talent  and  resolu¬ 
tion  in  England,  will  never  enable  us  to  do  without.  1884 
W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostau  1.  ii.  238, 1  daresay .  .you  did  with¬ 
out  a  frock,  Until  those  debts  were  paid.  Mod.  Among 
things  that  must  be  done  without. 

VI.  With  adverbs :  forming  the  equivalents  of 
compound  verbs  in  other  languages  :  e.g.  do  about , 
L.  circumdare ;  do  off,  L.  exuere .  (Chiefly  trans . 
with  passive?) 

t  42.  Do  about.  To  surround,  enclose.  ?  Obs. 

1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes(  1673)89  A  little  platform,  .done 
about  with  a  double  rayle. 

+  43.  Doabroad.  To  diffuse,  promulgate,  publish. 

c  1290  Beket  1764  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  157  To  don  pe 
sentence  al  a-brod. 

44.  Do  away. 

+  a.  trans .  To  put  away,  dismiss,  remove.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  3387  Do  we  awai  pane  tvventi,  a  tene  beoS 
inoh3e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3028  (Cott.)  Yon  bastard  Do  him 
a-wai.  C1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxii.  235  He  byddethe  hem 
to  don  here  hond  a  wey.  i486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  C  ij  b,  Cast 
it  out  and  doo  away  the  bonis.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  xi. 

29  Doe  feare  away,  and  tell. 

b.  To  put  an  end  to,  abolish,  destroy,  undo. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  1 1  Do  pu  hit  eanes  avvei,  ne  schal  tu 
neauer  nan  o<5er . .  acoueren.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Prol., 
It  dos  away  &  distroys  noy  and  angire  of  saule.  c  1440 
Pi‘omp.  Parv.  126/1  Doon  a- wey ..deleo.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our  Ladye  294  Thou  that  doest  away  the  synnes  of  the 
worlde.  1480  Caxton  Descr.  Brit.  8  Kynadius  kyng  of 
Scotland  dyde  away  the  pictes.  1552  Huloet,  Do  awaye 
or  vndo,  abrogo.  1631  Gouge  God’s  Ai'rows  ii.  §  25.  168 
Sundry  and  ancient  demaines  of  husbandmen  were  in  a 
manner  quite  done  away.  1794  Southey  Wat  Tyler  11.  iii. 
Your  grievances  shall  all  be  done  away.  1804  Med.  Jrnl. 
XII.  47  To  do  away  every  jealousy.  1855  Prescott  Philip 
II,  I.  11.  vii.  214  Necessary  to  do  away  this  impression. 

c.  intr.  Do  away  with  :  a  later  substitute  for 
prec.  (With  indirect  passive?) 

1789  Romilly  in  Bentham’s  Wks.  X.  225  Doing  away 
with.. the  amenability  to  law.  1832  Frasers  Mag.  V.  149 
This  does  away  with  much  of  the  disgustfulness.  1891 
Law  Times  XCI.  204/2  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  does 
away  with  the  distinctions.  Mod.  A  practice  which  has  since 
been  done  away  with. 

+  d.  Do  away  !  (Imperative)  :  see  Do  way ,  53. 

•f-45.  Do  down.  To  put  down;  to  take  down  ; 
to  lower ;  to  subdue ;  to  depose.  Obs. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  90  To  wend  with  Sir 
Dunkan,  &  do  Dufnald  doune.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  19167 
(Fairf.)  Euer  wip  conquest  }e  do  vs  doun.  1382  Wyclif 
Gen.  xxxviii.  19  The  abue  doon  doun  that  she  toke.  — 
Mark  xv.  36  Se  we  if  Hely  come  for  to  do  hym  down. 
c  1430  Freemasonry  603  Furst  thou  most  do  down  thy  hode. 
1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T,  (1837)  221  And  do  their  wrathfull 
weapons  down. 


+  46.  Do  in.  To  put  in.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11411  (Cott.)  Ilk  yere  quen  pair  corns 
war  in-don  [G.  in  done],  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  40  Make 
a  luytel  whucche  Forte  do  in  pat  ilke  blod. 

47.  Do  off. 

a.  To  put  off,  take  off,  remove  (what  is  on)  ;  to 
Doff.  arch. 

Beowulf  1346  (Th.)  He  him  of  dyde  isern-byrnan.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  86  Do  ponne  of  pa  rinda.  c  1250  Gen.  <y 
Ex.  2781  Moyses,  moyses,  do  of  Sin  s[h]on.  C1340  Cursor 
11.  2021 1  (Trin.)  Of  dud  she  hir  elopes,  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyJ 
Manhode  1.  cxxxvi.  (1869)  71  Dauid  dide  of  the  armure. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  x.  27  Huon  .  .dyd  of  his  brothers 
gowne.  1554  Interlude  Youth  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  19 
Every  poor  fellow.. Will  do  off  his  cap,  and  make  you 
courtesy.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  156  As  wee  use  to  veile 
bonet  or  do  of  our  hats.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  1. 
313  He  did  off  all  his  rich  array. 

b.  To  sketch  off,  hit  off.  rare. 

1879  Siiairp  Burns  viii.  195  In  this.. poem  you  have  the 
whole  toiling  life  of  a  ploughman  and  his  horse,  done  off  in 
two  or  three  touches. 

48.  Do  on.  To  put  on  ;  to  Don.  arch. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  32  Haran  geallan  do  wearmne  on. 
c  1205  Lay.  1701  Brutus  hehte  his  beornes  don  on  heora 
human,  a  1300  Cursor  11.  20214  (Cott.)  A  new  smock  scho 
did  hir  on  [v.r.  on  she  dude],  c  1460  Urbanitatis  12  in  Babees 
Bk.  (1868)  13  Holde  of  py  cappe..Tylle  pou  be  byden  hit 
on  to  do.  1535  Coverdale  Song  Sol.  v.  3,  I  haue  put  off 
my  cote,  how  can  I  do  it  on  agayne  ?  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.) 
Rom.  xiii.  14  Doe  ye  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1606  Hol¬ 
land  Sueton.  185  He  did  the  diademe  on.  1828  Scott 
F.  11.  Perth  xxix,  ‘  I  did  on  my  harness,’  said  Simon. 

49.  Do  out. 

+  a.  To  put  out,  expel,  extirpate,  remove.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  «S-  Ex.  3012  Dis  flexes  fli^t  vt  is  don.  c  1440 
Gcsta  Rom.  xi.  35  (Harl.  ISIS.)  His  yen  were  don  out. 

+  b.  To  put  out  (a  light),  extinguish,  Dout. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  126/2  Doon  owte,  or  qwenchyn  (li^th), 
.  .extinguo.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1856  pe  fire  with 
water  oute  to  do.  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lavaterus ’  Ghostes  (1596) 
44  Having  the  candles  done  out.  a  1652  Brome  Novella  1. 
ii.  Wks.  1873  I.  iii  Doe  out  the  uselesse  taper. 

c.  To  clean  out,  sweep  out. 

1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prov.  Husb.  11.  i.  37  Are  all  the  Rooms 
done  out  ?  Mod.  The  woman  who  does  out  his  office. 

+  d.  To  do  out  of:  to  put  or  take  away  out  of. 
a  1225  Juliana  30  pohte  pat  he  walde  anan  don  hire  ut  of 
dahene.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  381  He  ben  don  ut  of  paradis. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  To  do  it  oute  of  straunge 
men  handes.  1496  Dives  §  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  Introd.  ii.  22/1 
I  do  the  out  of  doubte.  1660  Bond  Scut.  Reg.  39  They 
have  undone  themselves  by  doing  thee  out  of  thy  Kingdom. 

e.  To  do  (any  one)  out  of:  to  deprive  or  dispossess 
of;  now  esp .  to  deprive  of  by  sharp  practice  or  fraud. 

1831  Disraeli  Yng.  Duke  iv.  vi,  Who  boasted  of  having 
done  his  brothers  out  of  their.  .^5000. 

50.  Do  over.  To  overlay,  overspread,  cover,  coat. 
1611  Cotgr.,  A  rdiller . .  to  dawbe,  or  do  eouer,  with  clay. 

1703  Moxon  Meek.  Exerc.  243  [It]  is  done  over  with  Linseed 
Oil.  1725  Bradley  Fain.  Did.  s.v.  Tapestries ,  Rub  out 
the  Chalk  with  which  you  have  done  it  all  over.  1870 
Morris  Eai-thly  Par.  III.  iv.  6  A  mighty  club  with  bands 
of  steel  done  o’er. 

51.  Do  to. 

+  a.  To  put  to,  add,  apply.  Obs. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  28  Do  hunij  to  and  baldsamum. 
C1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  70  pis  vers  han  Cristen  men 
doon  to.  c  1420  Pallad.  iii.  926  Askes  and  shalkes  do  to. 

+  b.  To  put  to,  shut  (a  door,  a  book).  Obs. 

1562  Great  Curse  in  Becon  Reliq.  Rome  (1563)  254  b,  Do 
to  the  boke.  Quenche  the  candle.  Ring  the  Bell. 

52.  Do  up. 

+  a.  To  put  up  ;  to  raise ;  to  open.  refl.  To  get 
up,  arise.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  1704  Vp  heo  duden  heora  castles  ^aten.  Ibid. 
5714  DoS  vp  an  waritreo  per  on  heo  scullen  winden.  c  1305 
Land  Cokaygne  160  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  160  Hi  doth  ham 
up,  and  forth  hi  fleeth.  c  1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T.  615  Vp 
the  wyndowe  dide  he  hastily. 

b.  To  repair,  restore,  put  into  proper  order. 

1666  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  79  To  my  taylor  for 

dying  and  doing  up  my  puff  suit.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W. 
xi,  They  can  do  up  small  clothes.  1829  Col.  Hawker  Diary 
(1893)  II.  4  [I]  found  the  gun.  .newly  done  up.  1884  Besant 
Ch.  Gibeon  1.  x,  But  who  is  to  do  up  your  room  every  day? 

c.  To  put  up,  fasten  up  (a  parcel),  wrap  up. 

1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hunt.  Life  (1826)  xii.  i, 

Labouring  in  vain  to  do  up  a  parcel,  with.. weak,  bursting 
paper.  1882  Century  Mag.  XXIV.  842/2  The  peasants  are 
bundles  done  up  in  fur  caps. 

d.  To  disable,  wear  out,  tire  out.  (Chiefly  in 
pa.  pple. )  colloq. 

1803  Nelson  27  Dec.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845'  V.  332  The 
Kent  being  done  up.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  55 
Horses  and  riders  were  completely  done  up.  1831  Jane 
Porter  Sir  E.  Seaward's  Narr.  I.  119  We  were  often 
languid,  what  I  called  *  done  up  \ 

e.  To  ruin  financially;  to  ‘smash  up’,  colloq. 
1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVI 1 1. 100  Done  ut> . .  Ruined  by  gam¬ 
ing.  1833  Fraser' s Mag.  VIII.  113  They  have  reformed  them 
[the  West  Indies]  so  totally,  that  they  are  done  up.  a  1849 
Mar.  Edgeworth  Stories  Irel.  i,  There  was  a  pleasure  in 
doing  up  a  debtor  which  none  but  a  creditor  couid  know. 

+  53.  Do  way  (in  Imperative).  Obs. 
a.  trans.  To  put  away;  to  leave  off,  abandon, 
have  done  with. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13049  (Cott.)  Do  wai  fra  pe  yon  wicked 
womman.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  l[i].  2  Do  way  my  wickednes. 
a  1541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  4  Arise  for  shame,  do 
way  your  sluggardy.  1578  Scot.  Poems  16th  C.  II.  163 
Idolatrie  do  way,  do  way. 
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b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  leave  off,  let  alone,  cease. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3667  (Cott.)  ‘  Do  wai,  leue  son,’  rebecca 
said,  ‘  bat  malison  on  me  be  laid.’  c  1340  Ibid.  5976  (Trin.)  Do 
wey  bei  seide  hit  is  not  so.  c  1475  R auf  Coiljear  436  ‘  Do 
way  ,  said  Schir  Rolland,  ‘  me  think  thow  art  not  wise.* 
1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <5*  Uplondyshm .  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xi,  Do 
way,  Coridon,  for  Gods  love  let  be. 

+  54.  Do  withal,  intr .  To  do  to  the  contrary  ;  to 
withstand ;  to  help  it.  (In  negative  and  interrog. 
sentences.)  Obs . 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  xxii,  It  was  his  owne  desyre 
..and  therfore  I  myghte  not  doo  with  alle  for  I  haue  done 
alle  that  I  can  and  made  them  at  accord,  c  1570  Pride 
<$•  Loivl .,  It  was  agreed  The  craftes  man  could  not  do  there 
withall.  1596  M  unday  tr.  Silvayns  Orator  269  But  what 
can  a  woman  doe  withall,  if  men  doe  love  her?  1611 
Chapman  May-day  A  iv,  It  is  my  infirmity,  and  I  cannot  doe 
withall,  to  die  for 't. 

Do  (d/7),  sbf  Also  6-7  doe,  7  doo.  [f.  Do  vi] 
+  1.  Commotion,  stir,  trouble,  fuss,  Ado;  usually 
in  phr.  a  deal  of  do.  Obs .  (Common  in  17th  c.) 
[Arising  in  part  from  erroneous  resolution  of  ado  into  a  do.] 
[1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  71  It  maketh  me  laugh  to 
see  what  a  doe  this  Herat  maketh  of  nothing.]  1599  Mar* 
ston  Sco.  Villanie  1.  iv,  Without  much  doe.  1601  Dent 
Patlnv.  Heaven  358  What  a  marriage,  what  a  meeting, 
what  a  doe.  1631  Celestvia  1.  9  Heer’s  a  deal  of  doo 
indeede !  1666  Pepys  Diary  31  Mar.,  To  my  accounts, 

. .  but  Lord  !  what  a  deal  of  do  I  have  to  understand 
any  part  of  them.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  lxiv.  (1737) 
262  We  find  a  ..  Parasite  making  a  heavy  do,  and  sadly 
railing. 

2.  The  action  of  doing,  or  that  which  is  done  ; 
deed,  action,  business.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  do  one's 
do,  i.e.  what  one  has  to  do,  or  what  one  can  do. 
(Common  c  1650-80  ;  now  rare  or  arch.) 

1631  J.  Burges  Anszu.  Rejoined  475  Howbeit  once,  for 
a  full-doe,  I  desire,  .to  make  it  appeare  [etc.].  _  1650  Crom¬ 
well  Let.  4  Sept.,  Surely  it's  probable  the  Kirk  has  done 
their  doo.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  in.  952  No  sooner  does  he 
peep  into  The  World,  but  he  has  done  his  doe.  1669  Gale 
Jansenisme  105  The  will,  and  the  doe.  1850  Carlyle 
Latter-d.  Pamph.  iv.  54  [He]  can  very  well  afford  to  let 
innumerable  ducal  Costermongers ..  say  all  their  say  about 
him,  and  do  all  their  do. 

b.  Something  done  in  a  set  or  formal  manner  ; 
a  performance,  dial  or  vulgar. 

1828  Craven  Dialect,  Do,.. &  fete,  ‘a  feaful  grand  do’. 
1831  Lincoln  Herald  15  July  4/3  At  the  great  Do,  or 
Doment,  (as  it  was  called  in  other  days ;  and  is  now,  in 
some  places,)  in  honor  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  1890  Placard, 
(Winterton,  Lincolnsh.)  Barkworth’s  ‘Do’.. the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  local  entertainments.  1894  Hall  Caine  Manxman 
260  ‘  'Lowed  her  out  to  see  the  do,  it’s  like  ’. 

3.  A  cheat,  fraud,  swindle,  imposture,  slang. 

1835  Dickens  .?£.  Boz,  Broker's  Man  (D.),  I  thought  it 
was  a  do  to  get  me  out  of  the  house.  1837  —  Pickw.  xlviii, 
‘A  disgraceful  imposition’,  observed  the  old  lady.  ‘Nothing 
hut  a  do’,  remarked  Martin.  1854  R.  Doyle  Brown ,  Jones, 
and  Robinson  15  Expressing  his  opinion  that  the  whole  con¬ 
cern  is  a  ‘  do  ’  and  a  ‘  sell  ’. 

U  See  also  Derring-do. 

Do  (d<m),  sb.2  Mus.  [arbitrary.]  The  syllable 
now  commonly  used  in  solmization  instead  of  Ut, 
to  denote  the  first  note  (key-note)  of  the  scale 
(movable  Do)  ;  or  in  some  cases  the  note  C,  the 
key-note  of  the  ‘natural’  scale  ( fixed  Do).  (In 
Tonic  Solfa  commonly  spelt  dolt.) 

1754  Diet.  Arts  <5-  Sc.  II.  957  Do,  in  music,  a  note  of  the 
Italian  scale,  corresponding  to  ut  of  the  common  gamut. 
1842  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Netley  Abbey  32  Then,  you 
know,  They’d  a  moveable  Do,  Not  a  fixed  one  as  now. 
1880  Grove  Diet.  Mas.,  Do.  the  syllable  used  in  Italy  and 
England  in  solfaing  instead  of  Ut . .  said  by  Fctis  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  G.  B.  Doni..who  died  1669. 

Do.,  abbreviation  of  Ditto. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Dg,  is  frequently  us’d  by  merchants 
and  tradesmen  for  Ditto. 

Do,  doa,  obs.  forms  of  Doe. 

IlDoab,  duab  (do“-ab,  dtl’ab).  [Pers.  and  Urdu 
doab,  lit.  ‘  two  waters  ’ ;  used  in  India  of  the 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and 
of  similar  tracts  in  the  Punjab,  etc.]  The  ‘tongue  ’ 
or  tract  of  land  between  two  confluent  rivers. 

1803  Wellington  Disp.  (1844)  J-  605  (Stanf.)  That  you 
should  transport  your  company  . .  into  the  dooab  between 
[that  river]  and  the  Godavery.  1824  Heber  Jml.  (1828) 
II.  4  An  eligible  method  of  travelling  in  the  Dooab. 
1835  Burnes  Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  III.  319  Cotton  ..  is 
chiefly  produced  in  the  ‘doab’,  between  the  Sutlege  and 
Beas  Rivers.  1854  R.  G.  Latham  Native  Races  Russian 
Emp.  177  The  Doab,  Entre  Rios,  or  Mesopotamia,  bounded 
by  the  rivers  Obi  and  Irtish.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr. 
Afr.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  72  Khutu  proper  ..  begins 
with  a  Doab.  Note.  This  useful  word,  which  means  the 
land  about  the  bifurcation  of  two  streams,  has  no  English 
equivalent,  .[and]  might  be  naturalized  with  advantage. 

Doable  (dz7ab’l),  a.  [f.  Do  v.  +  -able.] 

1.  That  can  be  done  ;  practicable. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  vii.  37  A  lawe  . .  which  is  doable 
and  not  oonli  knoweable.  1611  Cotgr.,  Faisable.  .doeable, 
effectable.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <y  Pr.  Proem  iii.  23  A  right 
noble  instinct  of  what  is  doable  and  what  is  not  doable 
never  forsakes  them.  1883  Stevenson  Silverado  Sq.  112. 

2.  Capable  of  being  ‘done’  or  victimized:  see  Do  v. 
11  f. 

1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  x,  Every  man  has 
his  weak  or  ‘  do-able  ’  point. 

Doagh,  doach  (d<?x)-  Sc.  [Derivation  un¬ 
known.]  A  salmon-weir. 


1794  Statist.  Acc.  Scot.  XI.  10  The  number  of  salmon. . 
caught  in  the  doaghs  or  cruives.  .is  almost  incredible.  1895 
Crockett  Men  of  Mosshags  203, 1  came  down  the  west  side 
of  the  water  of  Ken,  by  the  doachs. 

fDoaiwe.  Obs.  [a.  OP',  doaire  (nth  c.  in 
Littre),  douaire  dower.]  District  allotted,  province 
assigned,  after  the  fashion  of  a  dower. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  127  Tho  Signes.  .most,  .worth  In 
governance  of  that  doaire,  Libra  thei  ben  and  Sagittaire. 

Doak,  Doal  e,  obs.  forms  of  Doke,  Dole. 

Do-all  (d?7  §l).  [f.  Do  v.  +  All.]  One  who 
manages  the  whole  business  ;  a  factotum. 

1633  D.  Rogers  Treat.  Sacraments  11.  7  It  is  conscience 
which  is  the  do-all  in  the  soule.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
11.  v.  §  20  Dunstan  was  the  Doe-all  at  Court,  being 
the  Kings  Treasurer,  Chancellour,  Counsellour,  Confessour, 
all  things.  1701  J.  Jackson  Let.  in  Pepys’  Diary  (1879) 
VI.  233  The  Cardinal  is  the  do-all. 

Doand,  obs.  f.  doing,  pr.  pple.  of  Do  v. 

Doar,  obs.  form  of  Dor,  Doer. 

Doat,  -er,  -ing,  etc. :  see  Dote,  etc. 

Dob  (dpb),  v.  [variant  of  Dab.]  =  Dab  vP  3. 

1821  J.  W.  Masters  Dick  <$-  Sal  lxxxii.  in  Kent.  Dial., 
So  den  I  dobb’d  him  down  the  stuff.  1881  Cheq.  Career 
251  She  deliberately  lifted  up  her  off  hind-leg,  and  ‘dobbed’ 
it  down  into  the  milk-pail. 

Dob,  obs.  form  of  Dob  v. 

Dobash,  variant  of  Dobash. 

Dobber  (dp-boa).  U.S.  local,  [a.  Du.  dobber 
float,  cork.]  The  float  of  an  angler’s  fishing-line. 

1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  11.  v.  (1849)  1 1 3  He  floated  on 
the  waves . .  like  an  angler’s  dobber. 

Dobbin  (df>‘bin).  [the  proper  name  Dobbin 
(dim.  of  Dob,  altered  forms  of  Robin,  Rob,  dim.  of 
Robert)  as  a  pet  name.  Sense  2  may  be  a  distinct 
word ;  there  are  other  dialectal  uses.] 

1.  An  ordinary  draught  or  farm  horse ;  sometimes 
contemptuously,  an  old  horse,  a  jade. 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  11.  ii.  100  Thou  hast  got  more  haire 
on  thy  chin,  then  Dobbin  my  philhorse  has  on  his  taile. 
1862  Sala  Accepted  Addr.  229  The  dappled  dobbins  wink 
lazily.  1871  Miss  Mulock  Fair  France  5  Bits  of  shiny 
brass  . .  jangling  about  their  fore  legs,  in  a  fashion  which 
British  Dobbin  would  never  submit  to. 

b.  attrib.,  as  dobbin-cart,  an  Irish  four-wheeled 
carriage  used  for  travelling,  and  generally  drawn 
by  two  horses  ;  dobbin-wheels,  the  large  hind 
wheels  of  a  timber  cart  (Cheshire  Gloss.  1884). 

2.  A  small  drinking- vessel. 

1792  Gentl.  Mag.  LX1I.  1.  179  A  . .  quantity  of  plate  . .  10 
silver  tankards,  9  cans,  14  silver  dobbins.  1821  J.  Marsden 
Sketches  Early  Life  (ed.  3)  92  A  little  bread  and  cheese  and 
a  dobbin,  or  about  a  gill  of  Welsh  ale. 

Dobby,  dobbie  (dp-bi).  [peril,  a  playful  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  proper  name  Dobbie,  dim.  of  Dob, 
altered  forms  of  Robbie,  Rob-,  cf.  Dobbin.] 

1.  A  silly  old  man,  a  dotard,  a  booby,  dial. 

1691  Nicholson  Gloss.  North,  in  Ray  N.  C.  IVords  140  A 

Dobby,  Stultus,  Fatuus  . .  senex  decrepitus  <f  delirans. 
1787  in  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss. 

2.  A  household  sprite  or  apparition  supposed  to 
haunt  certain  premises  or  localities ;  a  brownie. 
dial.  (In  Sussex  called  Master  Dobbs.) 

1811  J.  B.  S.  Morritt  Let.  to  Scott  28  Dec.  in  Lockhart, 
She. .  became  a  ghost,  .under  the  very  poetic  nom  de guerre 
of  Mortham  Dobby.  1822  W.  Irving  Braceb.  Hall  xvi. 
136  An  ancient  grange  . .  supposed  . .  to  be  haunted  by  a 
dobbie.  1823  Scott  Peveril  x,  The  Dobby’s  Walk  was 
within  the  inhabited  domains  of  the  Hall. 

3.  Weaving.  An  attachment  to  a  loom  for  weaving 
small  figures  (i.  e.  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  threads) 
similar  in  principle  to  the  Jacquard  attachment. 
Hence  dobby-loom,  -machine. 

1878  A.  Barlow  Weavvig  xxvi.  279  A  small  Jacquard 
machine,  or  dobby,  was  introduced  in  the  silk  trade  in 
1830  by  Mr.  S.  Dean.  1882  Standard  7  Sept.  2/3  The 
*  dobbies  ’ — a  modification  of  the  Jacquard— were  also  shown. 

Dobehick(in,  obs.  forms  of  Dabchick. 

Dobee,  -ie,  var.  ff.  Dhobi,  Indian  washerman. 

1816  ‘Quiz’  Grand  Master  viii.  23oDobies,  and  burrawa’s, 
and  coolies,  a  1847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  II. 
xiii.  127  Linen  as  white  and  delicate  as  an  Indian  dobee 
could  make  it. 

||  Do’bla.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [Sp. :  cf.  doble  dou¬ 
ble.]  An  obsolete  Spanish  gold  coin. 

[1599  Minsheu,  Dobla,  a  peece  of  money  called  a  double 
containing  23  rials  and  a  halfe,  of  English  money  ten  shil¬ 
lings  ten  pence  halfepenie.]  1829  W.  Irving  Granada  i. 
(1850)  22  (Stanf.)  An  annual  tribute  of  twelve  thousand 
doblas  or  pistoles  of  gold.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  4-  Is. 
II.  11.  v.  343  A  substantial  donative  of  gold  doblas. 

Doble,  Dobler,Doblet(te,  obs.  ff.  Double,  etc. 

Dobson  (djrbsan).  U.S.  An  angler’s  name  for 
the  larva  of  Corydalus  cornutus,  a  North  American 
neuropterous  insect  allied  to  the  May-fly,  also  of 
other  species  of  the  family  Sialidx. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Dobule  (dp‘bi«l).  Ichtliyol.  [ad.  mod.L.  Do- 
bula  (Gesner).]  A  North  American  species  of  dace 
(Leuciscus  dobttla). 

[1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Dobula. ]  1864  in  Webster, 

Doce,  var.  of  Doss.  Obs. 

f  Doceamu*r.  Obs.  [F.  douce  amour,  sweet 
love.]  Sweetheart. 

C 1320  Sir  Beues  161  He  hire  clepede  doceamur. 


Doced  (in  Phillips),  var.  of  Doucet,  Obs. 

Docent  (dowsent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  docent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  docere  to  teach.] 

A.  adj.  That  teaches  or  instructs  ;  teaching. 

1639  Laud  Agst.  Fisher  §  33  (L.)  The  church  here  is  taken 
..as  it  is  docent  and  regent.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop. 
Educ.  ix.  (ed.  2)  231  Special  reasons  may  be  found  against 
the  docent  authority  and  right  of  any  Established  Church. 

B.  sb.  In  some  American  universities  and  col¬ 
leges,  a  recognized  teacher  or  lecturer  not  on  the 
salaried  staff ;  usually  a  post-graduate  student  who 
is  allowed  to  lecture  in  some  special  branch.  [Cf. 
Ger.  privat-docent,  private  teacher,  recognized  by 
a  university.] 

1880  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XXX.  347  The  young  docents,  whose 
specialty  is  Semitic  philology.  1890  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml. 
13  Sept.  4/1  Docent  in  Psychology  at  Clark  University,  Wor¬ 
cester.  1893  Register  Chicago  Univ.,  Docent  in  Spanish, 
Docent  in  Chemistry,  Docent  in  Biblical  Literature,  [etc.). 

Doeer(e,  obs.  form  of  Dosser. 

!l  Docetse  (dnsrtz),  sb.  pi.  Eccl.  Hist.  [med. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  A ourjTai,  f.  Sout-eiv  to  seem,  appear.] 
An  early  sect  of  ' heretics,  who  held  that  Christ’s 
body  was  not  human,  but  either  a  phantom,  or  of 
real  but  celestial  substance. 

1818-21  J.  Pve  Smith  Script.  Test.  Messiah  (1829)  III. 
iv.  134  The  doctrines  of  the  Docetze.  1831-3  E.  Burton 
Led.  Eccl.  Hist,  xii,  The  earliest  Gnostics,  .called  Docetse, 
believed  the  body  of  Jesus  to  have  been  ..  either  a  mere 
optical  illusion,  or.. something  ethereal  and  impalpable. 

Docetic  (duse-tik,  -rtik),  a.  See  also  Doketic. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Docetse. 

1846  Trench  Mirac.  xvii.  (1862)  289  It  is  a  docetic  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  conceives  of  his  body  as 
permanently  exempt  from  the  law  of  gravity.  1855  Milman 
Lat.  Ghr.  iv.  vii.  note,  An  argument  for  Christ’s  real 
humanity  against  the  Docetic  sects. 

Hence  Docetically  adv.,  according  to  the  Docetse. 

1887  E.  Johnson  Antiqna  Mater  178  Christ  actually  and 
not  merely  docetically  risen  in  the  flesh.  1894  Mitchell 
tr.  Hamack's  Hist.  Dogmcc  v.  270  note,  He  taught  do¬ 
cetically  about  Christ. 

Docetism  (d<?sz-tiz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ism.] 
The  doctrine  or  views  of  the  Docetse. 

1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  iv.  vii,  A  kind  of  Docetism — 
asserting  the  unreality  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour.  1879 
Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  517  note ,  There  may  be  a  silent  con¬ 
demnation  of  incipient  Docetism  in  av6piono<;  (1  Tim.  ii.  5). 

So  Docetist  (d^srtist),  a  follower  of  docetic 
teaching.  Docetistic  (dpsftrstik),  a.  =  Docetic. 
Docetize  (d^srtoiz),  v.  trans to  represent  doceti¬ 
cally,  regard  as  phantasmal. 

1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  736  These  Docetists.  .had  a  whole 
series  of  successors  in  the  early  church.  1886  Q.  Rev .  Oct. 
129  Basilides  docetized  the  humanity. 

Dochmiac  (d^rkmiaek),  a.  and  sb .  Gr,  Pros. 
[ad.  Gr.  hoxv^uos^  f.  doxpios  pertaining  to  a  7 
or  hand’s-breath.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  a  dochmius ;  composed 
of  dochviii ,  i.e.  of  pentasyllable  feet  of  which  the 
typical  form  is  u  —  ^  B.  sb.  A  foot  or  verse 
of  this  description.  Hence  Dochmracal  a.f  con¬ 
nected  with  (in  quot.,  learned  in)  dochmiac  verse. 

1775  Ash,  Dochmaic  a.  and  sb.  1821  B  lac  Aw.  Mag.  VIII. 
683  ‘The  most  dochmiacal  Seidlerus*.  That  most  facete 
scholar  being  particularly  sublime  upon  the  dochmius.  1844 
Beck  &  Felton  tr.  Mmtk's  Metres  255  The  dochmiac 
systems  are  very  frequent  in  the  Greek  dramatists,  i§f>7 
R.  C.  Jebb  Sophocles'  Electra  (1870)  22/1  The  normal 
dochmiac.  Ibid.  25/1  A  dochmiac  verse, 

Docht,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Dow  v. 

Dochter,  obs.  form  of  Daughter. 

Dochtie,  -ilie,  obs.  ff.  Doughty,  -ily. 

Docibi’lity.  ?  Obs .  [f.  next  +  -ity  ;  cf.  late  L. 
docibilitds  (Isidore),  f.  docibilis  Docible.]  Capacity 
or  aptness  for  being  taught ;  teachableness. 

Coleridge  differentiates  docibility  ‘aptness  to  be  taught* 
from  docility  ‘  willingness  to  be  taught  *. 

1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  162  This  beast  is  . .  of 
. .  wonderful  meekness  and  docibility.  a  1691  Boyle  IV As. 
VI.  446  (R.)  To  persons  of  docibility,  the  real  character  may 
be  easily  taught  in  a  few  days.  1825  Coleridge  Aids 
Re/l.  (1848)  I.  148  Humility  is  the  safest  ground  of  docility, 
and  dociljty  the  surest  promise  of  docibility. 

Docible  (dp*sib’l),  a.  c  Obs.  [ad.  L.  docibil-is 
teachable,  f.  docere  to  teach  :  see  -ble.] 

1.  Apt  to  be  taught ;  teachable,  docile ;  sub¬ 
missive  to  teaching  or  training,  tractable. 

1549  Latimer  2nd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  70  Lorde, 
sayed  he,  Da  mihi  cor  docile.  He  asked  a  docible  herte. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  293  Linnets,  .be  very  docible.  1644 
Milton  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  99/2  Their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age.  1783  Hailes  A?itiq.  Chr.  Ch.  iv.  147  A  young 
and  docible  philosopher. 

t  b.  Const,  of  to,  in.  Obs. 

1617  Bp.  Hall  Quo  Vadis  iii,  This  age.  .is  therfore  more 
docible  of  euill.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biontlis  Eromena  188 
The  Prince,  docible  in  such  like  disciplines.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  532  Persons,  .most  docible  to  instruction. 

2.  Capable  of  being  imparted  by  teaching. 

1659  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  III.  in.  82  Corporealls  are  not 
docible  nor  admit  certain  knowledge,  a  1670  Hacket  Abp. 
Williams  1.  (1692)  28  Learning  anything  that  is  docible. 

Do'cibleness.  ?  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  docible  or  teachable;  docibility. 

1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (1654)  III.  122, 1  have  at  least 
dociblenesse  enough  to  learne  of  them  that  which  I  know  not. 
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1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  viii.  (1662)  64  The  horse’s 
..Speed,  .his  docibleness  and  desire  of  glory  and  praise. 

Docile  (dJu-sail,  d^*sil),  a.  [a.  F.  docile  (1 6th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  decilis  easily  taught,  f. 
doc  ere  to  teach.] 

1.  Apt  to  be  taught ;  ready  and  willing  to  receive 
instruction ;  teachable. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  71  b/2  Gyue  to  me  thy  seruaunt  a 
herte  docyle.  1585  Tas.  I  Ess.  Poesic  (Arb.)  54  The  cause 
why  (docile  Reader)  I  haue  not  dedicat  this  short  treatise, 
[etc.].  1616  B.  Jonson  tr.  Horace  A rt  Poetrie  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
735/2  The  docile  mind  may  soone  thy  precepts  know.  1629 
JDonnf.  Serm.  Malt.  vi.  21  A  parrot,  or  a  stare,  docile  birds, 
and  of  pregnant  imitation.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  147 
P  3  Flattering  comparisons  of  my  own  proficiency  with  that 
of  others  . .  less  docile  by  nature.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's 
Hist.  Ref.  III.  495  His  docile  and  intelligent  pupil. 

b.  Submissive  to  training;  tractable,  manage¬ 
able. 

x774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  21  The  bison  breed 
is  also  more  expert  and  docile  than  ours.  1835  Ure  Philos. 
Manuf.  150  This  ..  work  ..  is  now  discharged  by  young 
children,  .substituting  cheap  and  docile  labour  for  what  is 
dear,  and  sometimes  refractory.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Bren- 
don  II.  78  The  docile  wife  would  obey  without  a  murmur. 

c.  Const,  to ,  or  inf.  rare. 

1647  R.  Stapylton  Juvenal  xiv.  255  To  fall  Into  foule 
vices  we  are  docill  all.  1718  Prior  Solomon  in.  478  Soon 
docile  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill  With  smiles  I  would  betray. 
x86a  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  III.  ix.  i.  69,  I  am  docile 
to  follow  your  advice. 

2.  transf.  of  things :  Yielding  readily  to  treat¬ 
ment  ;  easily  managed  or  dealt  with  ;  tractable. 

1795  tr.  Rapin's  Gardens  278  Docil  Cypresses,  dispos'd 
with  ease,  Take  whatever  handsome  form  you  please.  1881 
P.  Brooks  Candle  0/ Lord  1  The  docile  wax  acknowledges 
that  the  subtle  flame  is  its  master.  1884  L.  Hamilton 
Mexican  Haiulbk.  95  The  ores  are  docile  and  contain  ruby- 
silver  and  sub-sulphides. 

Hence  Do  cilely  adv. 

1868  Lockyer  Gui llemiu's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  40  The  Sun  . . 
now  tells  his  own  story  . .  so  docilely.  1876  T.  Hardy 
Ethelberta  (1890)  42  ‘  Thank  you  said  Picotee,  docilely. 

Docility  (dtfsiliti).  [ad.  F.  docilitt  (15th  c.  in 
TIatz.-Darm.),  ad.  \u.docilitat-ci7i ,  i.docilis  Docile.] 
Docile  quality,  a.  Aptness  to  be  taught ;  readiness 
to  receive  instruction  ;  teachableness. 

1560-78  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  (1621)  41  Tryall  being 
taken  whether  the  spirit  of  docility  be  in  them  [children 
of  the  poore]  found,  or  not.  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11. 
xiv.  §  5  (1622)  ^60  Nature  may  giue  the  gift  of  docility  to 
vs  :  but  God  giueth  the  gift  of  docility  to  it.  1748  Hartley 
Observ.  Man  11.  iv.  379.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  70  p  1 
He  that  has  neither  acuteness  nor  docility.,  is  a  wretch 
without  use  or  value.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  173 
Tact  and  docility  made  no  part  of  the  character  of  Claren¬ 
don.  To  him  England  was  still  the  England  of  his  youth. 

b.  Amenability  to  training  or  treatment ;  sub¬ 
missiveness  to  management;  tractability,  obedience. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  787  (R.)  That  which  the 
elephant  learneth  . .  whose  docility  is  exhibited  unto  us  in 
the  theaters.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  525  The  docility 
of  these  birds  in  employing  their,  .powers,  at  the  command 
of  the  fishermen.  1814  Southey  Roderick  xxv,  Roderick's 
own  battle-horse,  .from  his  master’s  hand  had  wont  to  feed, 
And  with  a  glad  docility  obey  His  voice  familiar.  1885 
R.  Buchanan  Annan  Water  xxx,  Marjorie  bore  her  lot 
with  exemplary  docility  and  characteristic  gentleness. 

fDo’Cilize,  v.  Obs.-°  [f.  Docile  +  -ize.] 
trans.  ‘To  make  docible,  teachable,  tractable’ 
(Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Docimastic  (d^simce*stik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  5ow- 
ftaaTiKus  pertaining  to  examination  or  scrutiny,  f. 
boKifia^iv  to  essay,  examine,  scrutinize  :  cf.  mod. 
L.  docimasticus  (in  ars  docimastica),  F.  docimas- 
tiquei]  Of  or  pertaining  to  docimasy  ;  proving  by 
experimental  tests ;  spec.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
assay  of  metals. 

1758  A.  Reid  tr.  Macquer's  Chem.  I.  177  The  Docimastic 
art  ..  in  making  small  Assays  of  ores.  1776  Phil.  Trans. 
LX VI.  266  Platina  mixed  with  lead  was  put  . .  in  a  doci¬ 
mastic  furnace.  1802  Chenevix  ibid.  XCII.  327  A  revolu¬ 
tion  in  docimastic  chemistry.  1878  tr.  Lacroix's  Sc.  <§•  Lit. 
Mid.  Ages  127  The  chemical  part,  .the  docimastic  part. 

Docima’stical,  a.  rare  —  0,  [f.  as  prec. +-al.] 
=  prec. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Siipp.  s.  v.,  Docimastical  experi¬ 
ments,  see  Assaying. 

Docimasy  (d^simasi).  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  Zoiup-aaia. 
examination,  scrutiny,  n.  of  action  f.  Sokih&Cciv  to 
examine  :  cf.  mod.L.  docimasia,  F.  docimasie.~\ 

1.  Gr.  A ntiq.  A  judicial  inquiry  (esp.  at  Athens) 
into  the  character  and  antecedents  of  aspirants  for 
public  office  or  citizenship. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  assaying  metallic  ores, 
i.e.  of  separating  the  metallic  substance  from  foreign 
admixture,  and  determining  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  constituent  metal. 

[x8oi  Chenevix  in  Phil .  Traits.  XCI.  197  noic,  Carbone 
can  be  of  no  consequence  ..  in  humid  docimasia.]  1802 
Paris  as  it  mas  II.  lxix.  381  To  naturalize  in  France 
mineralogy,  docimacy,  and  metallurgy.  1878  tr.  Lacroix’s 
Sc.  Sr  Lit.  Mid.  Ages  178  The  applications  of  chemistry  to 
.  .docimacy. 

3.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the  properties  and 

purity  of  drugs  ;  also  of  determining  by  physiolo¬ 
gical  tests  whether  a  child  has  been  born  alive 
or  not.  >847  in  Craig. 


Docimology  (cl^sim^-lod^i).  [f.  Gr.  SuKipos 
examined,  tested  +  -logy.]  A  treatise  on  the  art 
of  assaying  metallic  substances,  or  on  certain  ques¬ 
tions  in  obstetrics ;  see  prec. 

1847  in  Craig. 

Docious  (dJu'Jbs),  a.  U.S.  local.  [Related  to 
next.]  Docile,  amenable  to  order. 

a  i860  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  Times,  Western  Life  (Bartlett), 
I  was  so  mad  . .  I  can  hardly  keep  my  tongue  docious  now 
to  talk  about  it. 

Docity  (d^’siti).  dial.  Also  7  dossety,  9  dos- 
sity.  [Origin  doubtful :  supposed  to  be  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  docility .]  Docility ;  quickness  of  compre¬ 
hension  ;  ‘  gumption 

1682  Mrs.  Behn  False  Count  11.  i,  With  good  instructions 
I  shall  improve;  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have  Dossety,  or  so. 
1687  —  Lucky  Chance  n.  i,  Were  you  a  rascal  of  Docity 
you  wou'd  invent  a  way.  1746  [see  Dacity].  1786  Wesley 
Wks.  (1872)  XII.  155,  I  cannot  help  it,  if  people  have  no 
docity.  1787  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Docity,  docility, 
quick  comprehension.  Glouc.  1825  Mrs.  E.  Hewlett 
Cottage  Comforts  vi.  40  If  she  has  but . .  docity  or  gumption, 
that  is,  if  she  has  got  the  use  of  her  wits  and  the  use  of  her 
hands.  1838  Haliburton  Clockm.  I.  243  She's  all  docity 
jist  now,  keep  her  so.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  She  seems 
to  have  no  mind,  no  dossity  whatever. 

Dock  (df>k),  sb.1  Forms:  1  docce, 4-5  dokke, 
dok,  4-  dock.  [OE.  docce,  pi.  and  inflected  sing. 
doccan  ;  app.  Common  WGer.  or  OTeut.:  cf.  MDu. 
docke ,  in  comb,  docke-blaederen  ‘petasites’,  Ger. 
docken-blatter  the  common  dock,  ODa.  adokke  = 
OE.  tadocce  water-dock  ;  also  OF.  doqne ,  doke , 
doeque ,  mod.Norm.  doque ,  the  Patience  dock  or 
Monk’s  rhubarb.  So  Gael,  dogha  burdock.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  various  species  of  the 
genus  Rumcx  (N.O.  Polygonacex ),  coarse  weedy 
herbs  with  thickened  rootstock,  sheathing  stipules, 
and  panicled  racemes  of  inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers,  a.  Without  qualifying  word  usually  the 
common  dock  ( R .  obtusifolius ),  well  known  as  the 
popular  antidote  for  nettle-stings. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  218  Sume  betan  o]>]>e  doccan  on 
Seswettum  wine  seoJ?a$.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvii.  xciii.  (1495)  661  A1  manere  Dockys  heele  smytynge  of 
Scorpions.  14..  Lat.  $  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  602/1 
Perdilla,  a  dokke.  1562  Turner  Herbal u.izi  a, We  have  the 
great  kinde  of  Dock,  which  the  vnlearned  toke  for  Rebarbe. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  v.  ii.  52  Hatefull  Docks,  rough 
Thistles,  Keksyes,  Burres.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
xvii.  (1632)  876  Yet  found  no  docke  to  rub  out  the  smart. 
1728  Swift  Pastoral  Dial.  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  203  Cut  down 
the  dock,  'twill  sprout  again.  1879  Hesba  Stretton 
Through  Needle's  Eye  I.  60  The  grounds  and  gardens., 
were  overgrown  with  nettles  and  docks. 

b.  With  descriptive  epithet :  Fiddle  Dock, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  R.  pulclier ; 
Golden  Dock,  R.  maritimus ;  Patience  or 
Passions  Dock,  R.  Patientia ;  also  locally  ap¬ 
plied  to  Polygonum  Bistort  a  ;  Red  Dock,  R. 
sanguineus ;  Sharp  or  Sour  Dock,  R.  acetosa , 
sorrel;  Swamp  Dock,  R.  vcrticillatus ;  Water 
Dock,  R.  Hydrolapatlium ;  White  Dock,  R. 
salicifolius ;  Yellow  Dock,  R.  crispus.  Many 
species  were  already  distinguished  in  OE. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  132  Herb,  xxxiv,  Wudu  docce 
[MS.  Harl.  5294  Sur  docce].. pas  wyrte  j?e  nian  lapatium  & 
o(5rum  naman  wudu  docce  nemneft.  Ibid.  II.  122  pa  fealwan 
doccan  naer)?a  readan.  Ibid.  III.  304  Durh.  Gloss.,  Oxila- 
Pathum,  scearpe  docce.  ^1400  Test.  Love  in.  ix.  (1532)  360 
The  frute  of  the  soure  docke.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  103/1  A  redi 
Dok,  lappacium.  1548  Turner  Names  of  Herbcs  69  In 
english  Waterdocke  or  sharpdocke.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  v. 
ix.  558  The  sharpepoynted  Docke  or  Patience,  grovveth  in 
wette  moyst  medovves.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  lxxxi. 
387  Soure  Docke  called  Sorrel.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xix. 
vi.  (R.),  The  root  of  the  hearb  patience  or  garden  docke.  .is 
knowne  to  run  downe  in  the  ground  three  cubits  deepe. 

2.  Also  in  the  popular  names  of  other  coarse 
plants  of  similar  habit,  as  Dove  Dock,  coltsfoot 
( Tussilago  Farfara) ;  Round  Dock,  common 
mallow  ( Malva  sylvestris ) ;  Spatter  Dock,  yellow 
pond-lily  (NupJiar  advena)  ;  Velvet  Dock,  mul¬ 
lein  ( Verbascum  Thapsus).  Also  Burdock,  Can- 
dock,  Elf-dock,  etc. 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  136  Nimphea, 
eadocca.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  2 y  The  great, 
common  round  Dock,  which  many  People  cultivate. 

3.  phr.  In  dock ,  out  nettle  :  orig.  a  charm  uttered 
to  aid  the  cure  of  nettle-stings  by  dock-leaves ; 
+  hence,  in  allusion  to  the  full  phrase  used,  a  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  for  changeableness  and  incon¬ 
stancy  (obs.). 

The  charm  to  be  repeated  during  the  rubbing  process  is 
‘Nettle  in,  dock  out,  Dock  in,  nettle  out,  Nettle  in,  dock 
out,  Dock  rub  nettle  out  ’  (N.  <$•  Q.  Ser.  1.  III.  133). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  433  (461)  But  kanstow  pleyen 
raket  to  and  fro,  Netle  In,  dokke  out,  now  this  now  pat, 
Pandare?  a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  ii.  iii.  (Arb.)  34,  I  can 
not  skill  of  such  chaungeable  mettle,  There  is  nothing  with 
them  but  in  docke  out  nettle.  1623  Middleton  More 
Dissemblers  iv.  i.  233  Is  this  my  in  dock,  out  nettle  ?  a  1626 
Bp.  Andrewes  Serin.  ^9V(N.)  Off  and  on,  fast  or  loose,  in 
docke,  out  nettle,  and  111  nettle,  out  docke.  1715  tr.  C'tess 
D'Aunoy's  Wks.  430  They  had  been  in  Dock  out  Nettle 
above  forty  and  forty  Times. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dock-leaf  \  -root ;  also 


dock-bur,  the  flower-head  of  the  burdock  ;  dock- 
cress,  nipplewort  ( Lapsana  communis') ;  dock- 
fork,  -iron,  a  tool  for  digging  out  the  roots  of 
docks ;  dock-nettle,  the  lesser  stinging  nettle 
( Urtica  urens) ;  dock-sorrel,  the  sour  dock, 
( Rumex  acetosa)  ;  dock-worm,  a  grub  found  on 
docks,  used  as  a  bait  by  anglers. 

1632  Sherwood,  The  *dock-burre  or  burre-docke,  Bardane. 
1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  55  The  sea*egg  ... 
nearly  resembles  a  dock -burr.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11. 
xvi.  (1633)  255  *Docke  Creeses  is  a  wilde  wort  or  pot  herbe. 
1850  Beck's  Florist  Feb.  39  Eradicating  this  weed  with  a 
small  instrument  like  a  *dock-fork.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr. 
Pract.  Agile,  (ed.  4)  II.  389  The  root  must  be  completely 
taken  out  by  the  *dock-iron.  1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit. 
Past.u.u.  (R.),  He  suckt  it  with  his  mouth.. and  softly 
gan  it  binde  With  *dock-leaves.  c  1265  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  557/39  Dormentille,  i.  ortie  griesche,  i.  *docnettle. 
1886  Mary  Linskill  Haven  under  Hill  in  Good  Words 
301  The  *dock-sorrel  stood  with  its  maroon  spires  in  the  air. 
1653  Walton  Angler  iv.  95  The  Flagworm,  the  ^Dock- 
worm,  the  Oakworm. 

Dock  (ctyk\  sbA  Forms:  4  dok,  6-7  docke, 
6-  dock.  [Identical  with  mod.Icel.  dockr  short 
stumpy  tail  (Haldorssen).  Ulterior  etymology 
obscure.  Cf.  Fris.  dok  bundle,  bunch,  ball  (of 
twine,  straw,  etc.),  LG.  dokke  bundle  (of  straw, 
thread),  skein  of  yam,  mod.G.  docke  bundle,  skein, 

plug,  peg.] 

1.  The  solid  fleshy  part  of  an  animal  s  tail. 

c  1340  Gaw.  Gr.  Knt.  193  J>e  tayl  . .  bounden  bothe 
wyth  a  bande  of  a  bry3t  grene,  Dubbed  wyth  ful  dere  stonez, 
as  pe  dok  jasted.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  352  Asses  haue 
the  said  docke  or  rumpe  longer  than  horses.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Fp.  iii.  xvii.  150  We  conjecture  the  age  of 
Horses  from  joynts  in  their  dockes.  1856  Farmer  s  Mag. 
Jan.  59  Hips  wide,  and  rumps  and  docks  good. 

2.  a.  A  piece  of  leather  harness  covering  the 
clipped  tail  of  a  horse,  b.  The  crupper  of  a  saddle 
or  harness  ;  see  also  quot.  1874. 

c  1340  [see  prec.].  1617  Markham  Caval.  v.  31  You  shall 
buckle  on  his  breastplate  and  his  crooper. .  then  you  shall 
lace  on  his  saker  or  docke.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp., 
Dock,  in  the  manege,  is  used  for  a  large  case  of  leather. . 
which  serves  it  [the  tail]  for  a  cover.  The  French  call  the 
Dock,  troussequeue.  1787  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss. ,  Dock,  a 
crupper  to  a  saddle.  Devon.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech ., 
Dock  ..  the  divided  piece  forming  part  of  the  crupper, 
through  which  the  horse's  tail  is  inserted.  1888  W.  Somerset 
Word-bk.,  Dock,  the  crupper  of  either  saddle  or  harness. 

+  3.  transf.  of  human  beings  :  The  rump,  but¬ 
tocks.  Obs. 

1508  Kennedy  Fly  ting  w.  Dunbar  484  A  rottyn  crok, 
louse  of  the  dok.  1684  Frost  of  1683-4,  22  One’s  heels  fly 
up,  and  down  he’s  on  his  dock. 

fb.  The  skirts  or  6  tails’  of  clothes.  Obs. 

1522  World  fy  Child  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  247,  I  will  not 
go  to  school.  .For  there  beginneth  a  sorry  feast,  When  the 
master  should  lift  my  dock.  155.7  Tusser  ioo  Points  Hush. 
xxvii,  The  drier,  the  les  maidens  dablith  their  dockes. 

f  4.  The  fleshy  part  of  a  boar’s  chine  between  the 
middle  and  the  buttock.  Obs . 

1678  in  Phillips.  Thence  in  later  Diets. 

J*  5.  The  poop  or  stern  of  a  ship.  Obs.  rare. 

C1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  CJiron.  Scot.  (1728)  108  She 
hare  many  canons.. two  behind  in  her  dock.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  158/13  Dock  of  a  ship ,  puppis. 

6.  A  cut  end  of  anything,  e.g.  of  hair,  (?)  of  a 
tree- trunk  (Tusser)  ;  a  stump ;  an  end  cut  off.  Now 
dial . 

1573  Twyne  sEneidx.  Ddiijb,  His  heare  down  shadow¬ 
ing  shed,  but  gold  embroyding  bynds  their  docks.  1573 
Tusser  Hush.  xvii.  (1878)  37  For  chimney  in  winter,  to 
burne  vp  their  docks.  1755  Johnson,  Dock,  the  stump  of 
the  tail,  which  remains  after  docking.  1892  Baring-Gould 
Strange  Survivals  v.  112  [To]  prevent,  .the  red-hot  dock  [of 
a  wick]  from  spluttering  on  to  the  carpet. 

f  7.  [f.  Dock  z>.i]  The  act  of  cutting  off ;  ampu¬ 
tation.  Obs. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Loud.  133  The  amputation  and 
dock  of  one  member  forces  the  bloud.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Dock,  Docking ,  in  law,  a  means  or  expedient  for 
cutting  off  an  estate  tail. 

Dock  (d^k),  sb. 3  Forms:  6  dok,  6-7  docke, 
6-  dock.  [Found  early  in  16th  c.,  also  in  16th  c. 
Du.  dock e,  mod.Du.  dok.  From  Du.  and  Eng.  it 
has  passed  into  other  langs.,  Da.  docke ,  Sw.  docka, 
mod. Ger.  dock ,  docke,  mod.F.  dock,  in  1679  doque. 
Ulterior  origin  uncertain. 

It  has  been  variously  compared  with  rare  I cel.  ddkk,  dOkH 
pit,  pool,  Norw.  dokk  hollow,  low  ground,  med.  L.  doga 
ditch,  canal  (Du  Cange),  Gr.  Soxv  receptacle.  See  Skeat,  E. 
Muller  ;  also  Grimm,  and  Diez  s.  v.  Doga. ] 

+  1.  The  bed  (in  the  sand  or  ooze)  in  which  a  ship 
lies  dry  at  low  water ;  the  hollow  made  by  a  vessel 
lying  in  the  sand.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  x.  vi.  22  Lat  euery  barge  do  prent 
hyr  self  a  dok.  1583  Stanyhurst  1.  (Arb.)  35  Graunt 

foorth  thy  warrant  in  docks  oure  nauye  too  settle  [L.  liceat 
subducere  classem\  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram. 
1.  i,  A  wet  docke  is  any  place  where  you  may  hale  in  a  ship 
into  the  oze  out  of  the  tides  way,  where  shee  may  docke  her 
selfe.  1633  T.  James  Voy.  80  Shee  at  a  high  water  would 
fleet  in  her  docke,  though  she  were  still  dockt  in  the  sands, 
almost  foure  foot. 

+  2.  (Apparently)  A  creek  or  haven  in  which 
ships  may  lie  on  the  ooze  or  ride  at  anchor, 
according  to  the  tide.  Obs. 
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1538  Leland  I  tin.  I.53  Robyn  Huddes  Bay,  a  Dok  or 
Bosom  of  a  Mile  yn  lenghth.  1379-80  North  Plutarch 
(1656)  536  When  he  had  taken  them  [the  pyrates  ships]  he 
brought  them  all  into  a  Dock. 

t  3.  A  trench,  canal,  or  artificial  inlet,  to  admit 
a  boat,  etc.  06s. 

(Sense  in  first  quot.  doubtful.) 

1634-5  Brereton  Trim.  (Chetham)  45  A  chest  bored  full 
of  holes.,  placed  in  a  dock  prepared  for  it.  .Herein  were  fish 
kept.  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  40  The  Dock  or  Trench  beirw 
thus  finished,  the  Vergantines  were  calked.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  I.  ix,  I  . .  resolv’d  to  cut  a  Dock,  or  Canal,  to  bring 
the  Water  up  to  the  Canoe. 

4.  An  artificial  basin  excavated,  built  round  with 
masonry,  and  fitted  with  flood-gates,  into  which 
ships  are  received  for  purposes  of  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  or  for  repair. 

Dry  or  graving  dock ,  a  narrow  basin  into  which  a  single 
vessel  is  received,  and  from  which  the  water  is  then  pumped 
or  let  out,  leaving  the  vessel  dry  for  the  purpose  of  repair. 
(Sometimes  also  used  for  building  ships.)  Wet  dock ,  a  large 
water-tight  enclosure  in  which  the  water  is  maintained  at 
the  level  of  high  tide,  so  that  vessels  remain  constantly 
afloat  in  it.  Floating  dock,  a  large  floating  structure  that 
can  be  used  like  a  dry  dock. 

1552  Huloet,  Docke  where  shippes  be  layedvp  and  made, 
nauole.  1569  Stocker  tr.  Died.  Sic.  11.  xxiv.  76  Antigone 
.  .likewise  caused  iii  mightie  Docks  to  be  cut  out  to  build 
the  sayd  shippes  in.  1591  Percivali .  Sp.  Diet.,  Aslillero, 
a  docke  to  build  ships  in,  nauale.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's 
Gram.  i.  1 A  Docke  isagreat  pit  or  creeke  by  a  harbour  side 
.  .with  two  great  floud-gates  built  so  stronge  and  close,  that 
the  Docke  may  be  dry  till  the  ship  be  built  or  repaired,  .and 
this  is  called  a  dry  Docke.  1661-2  Pepys  Diary  25  Jan., 
Sir  N.  Crisp's  project  of  making,  .about  Deptford,  .a  wett- 
dock  to  hold  200  sail  of  ships.  1738  Descr.  Thames  268 
Docks  are  small  Harbours  cut  into  the  Land.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iii.  344  Her  endless  docks,  quays, 
and  warehouses  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  1868 
Daily  News  2  Sept.,  Mr.  Campbell's,  .plan  of  an  iron  float¬ 
ing  dry  dock. 

Jig.  1642  Milton  Apol.Smect.  viii.  (1851)  297  He  must  cut 
out  large  docks  and  creeks  into  his  text  to  unlade  the  foolish 
frigate  of  his  unseasonable  autorities. 

5.  (Often  pi.)  a.  A  range  of  dock-basins  (sense  4) 
together  with  the  adjoining  wharfs,  warehouses  and 
offices  ( commercial  docks'),  b.  The  whole  establish¬ 
ment  of  similar  basins  and  adjoining  work-shops, 
etc.,  concerned  with  the  building,  outfit,  and  repair 
of  ships;  a  dockyard  ( naval  docks). 

1703  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  3912/2  Timber  ..  for  the  use  of  her 
Majesty’s  Dock  at  Plimouth.  1770  Wesley  Jml.  12  Oct., 
I  walked  round  the  Dock  [at  Portsmouth],  much  larger  than 
any  other  in  England.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  ix,  Captain 
Cuttle  lived  . .  near  the  India  Docks.  1873  Jowett  Plato 
III.  698  The  docks  weie  full  of  triremes  and  naval  stores. 

6.  Railways.  An  enclosure  in  a  platform  into 
which  a  single  line  of  rails  runs  and  terminates. 

7.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dock-boot,  -constable, 
-head,  -house,  - labourer ,  -man,  -side,  -sill,  -space, 
-trade,  -warehouse,  etc.  ;  also  dock-company,  the 
company  or  corporate  body  owning  a  dock  ;  dock- 
charges,  dock-dues,  charges  made  for  the  use  of  a 
dock ;  dock-master,  the  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  a  dock ;  dock-port,  a  port  that  has  a  (naval) 
dock  ;  dock-rent,  the  charge  made  for  warehous¬ 
ing  goods  in  a  dock ;  f  dock-silver  (Sc.),  dock- 
dues;  dock-walloper  (U.S.),  a  casual  labourer 
engaged  at  docks  and  wharfs;  dock-warrant, 
a  certificate  given  to  the  owner  of  goods  warehoused 
in  a  dock.  Also  Dockyard. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  io  Sea  Boots,  *Dock  Boots. 
1891  Daily  News  28  Dec.  3/6  The  deceased. .  was  seen  safely 
aboard  the  vessel  by  a  Mock  constable.  1837  Penny  Cycl '. 
IX.  44/2  Amount  of  *Dock  Dues.  1880  Times  17  Dec. 
5/6 The  Hartlepool,  .in  entering  dock  struck  the Mockhead. 
1661  Pepys  Diaiy  10  Apr.,  In  the  morning,  to  see  the 
*Dock-houses.  1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  59  *Dock- 
labourers.  .are  simply  strong  men  without  any  particular 
skill.  1755  B.  Martin  Misc.  Corr.  Oct.  171  Orders  . .  that 
he  should  ..  form  the  *Dockmen  into  a  Regiment.  1736  in 
Picton  L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  146  Mr.  Steers  the 
*Dockmaster.  1758  M.P.’s  Let.  on  R.  N.  42  Wages  may  be 
paid.. at  any  *Dock-Port.  1887  Times  2$  Aug.  4/5  [They] 
arrived  at  the  Mockside.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  174 
The  Mock  sill  is  3  feet  6  inches  above  low  water-mark. 
1641  Stirling  Charters  (1884)  151  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Heavin 
silver  et  Mock  silver,  i860  Bartlett  Did.  Amer .,  *Dock 
walloper ,  a  loafer  that  hangs  about  the  wharves.  New 
York.  1879  Lumber  man"  s  Gaz.  15  Oct.,  Dockwollopers  are 
paid  40  to  45  cents  an  hour.  1875  Jevons  Money  (1878) 
207  The  holder  of  a  Mock-warrant  has  a  prima-facie  claim 
to  the  . .  hogsheads  of  sugar,  or  other  packages  named 
thereon. 

Dock  (dpk),  sbA  [The  same  word  as  FI.  dok 
rabbit-hutch,  fowl-pen,  cage;  ‘ Docke  =  katic  yrenne? 
i.e.  cage,  fowl-pen,  fowl-run  (Kilian).  In  Eng.  prob. 
at  first  a  word  of  rogues’  cant. 

Used  by  Warner  and  Ben  Jonson  1586-1610;  but  an  un¬ 
known  word  to  Jonson’s  editors,  Whalley  1756,  Gifford  1816. 
Absent  from  the  18th  c.  dictionaries,  and  from  Todd, 
Webster  1828,  Richardson;  and  after  1610,  known  to  us 
only  in  Bail-dock,  till  the  19th  c.,  in  which  it  has  become 
familiar,  largely  through  the  writings  of  Dickens.] 

The  enclosure  in  a  criminal  court  in  which  the 
prisoner  is  placed  at  his  trial :  it  was  formerly 
filled  with  the  prisoners  whose  trial  was  put  down 
for  the  day.  Cf.  Bail-dock. 

1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  in.  xviii,  Sterne  Minos  and  grim 
Radymant  discend  their  duskie  roomes,  The  docke  was  also 
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Cleare  of  Gosts,  adiorn’d  to  after-doomes.  1610  B.  Jonson 
Alch.  v.  iv,  Here  will  be  officers,  presently;  bethinke  you, 
Of  some  course  sodainely  to  scape  the  dock :  For  thether 
you’ll  come  else.  1824  Ann.  Reg.  LX VI.  40  The  prisoner, 
after  receiving  the  congratulations  of  several  of  his  friends, 
bowed,  and  retired  from  the  dock.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist 
xliii,  A  dirty  frowsy  room,  .with  a  dock  for  the  prisoners  on 
the  left  hand.  1882  Serjt.  Ballantine  Exper.  xliii.  396 
[He]  had  to  appear  and  surrender  into  the  dock. 

attrib.  1838  Dickens  O.  7  wist  xliii,  A  jailer  stood  reclin¬ 
ing  against  the  dock-rail. 

Dock  (ctyk),  vA  ff.  Dock  3/1.2] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  short  in  some  part,  esp.  in  the 
tail,  hair,  or  similar  appendage  ;  to  curtail. 

c  1386  Chaucer  I'rol.  590  His  tope  was  doked  lyk  a  preest 
bifom.  1408  Will  of  de  Brugge  (Somerset  Ho.),  Equum 
meum  nigrum  dokkede.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  125/2  Dockyd 
by  (>e  tayle,  decaudatus.  1364  Becon  Early  Wis.  Gen. 
Pref.  (1843)  7  Admitting  him  unto  the  ministry.,  without 
docking,  greasing,  shaving.  1673  E.  Brown  A  cc.  Trav.  72 
They  have  very  good  Horses  . .  but  they  never  dock  them, 
but  their  tayls  grow  out  at  length.  1754  Richardson 
Grandison  (1781)  I.  xxxvi.  256  His  horses  are  not  docked  : 
their  tails  are  only  tied  up.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  60 
He  related . .his  docking  a  defaulter  in  payment . .  He  ,.  cut 
off  his  long  hair  close  to  the  scalp. 

b.  spec.  To  shorten  (the  tail  of  a  horse,  dog,  etc.) 
by  cutting  off  one  or  more  of  the  extreme  caudal 
vertebra.'.  Also  absol. 

1419  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11. 1.  78  note,  Y  wolde  breke  his 
Sege,  and  make  hem  of  R0011  dokke  hys  tayle.  1330  Palsgr. 
523/2  Docke  your  horse  tayle,  and  make  hym  a  courtault. 
1778  J0HNSON3  Apr.  in  Boswell,  His  tail  then  must  be  docked. 
That  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades’s  dog.  1802  Bingley 
Anint.  Biog.f  1813)  I.  494  The  barbarous  custom  of  docking 
the  tails . .  is  in  this  country  very  prevalent.  1876  M iss  Cary 
Country  Life  189  I’m  a  going  to.  .learn  to  nick  and  dock. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  cut  short  or  abridge  by 
taking  away  a  part ;  to  lessen,  curtail,  subject  to 
limitation  in  some  respect;  to  deprive,  divest  of 
(+ from )  some  part  or  appendage. 

C1380  Wyclik Set.  Wks.  III.  180 pei  docken  Goddis  word, 
and  tateren  it  bi  per  rimes,  c  1422  Hoccleve  fereslaus' 
Wife  541  If  thow  fynde  pat  I  gabbe,  Of  my  promesse  thanne 
dokke  me.  1693  W.  Freke  Set.  Ess.  xix.  109  Docking  it 
[learning]  from  its  superfluous  Pedantry.  1771  T.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Lett.  Writ.  1892  I.  387  Dock  the  invoice  of  such  articles 
as . .  I  may  get  in  the  country.  1871  Browning  Pr.  Hohenst. 
1374  Dock,  by  the  million,  of  its  fnendlyjoints,  The  electoral 
body  short.  1889  Spectator  zb  Oct.,  Wages.,  will  be  pretty 
sharply  docked  by  rent.  1892  F.  Hall  in  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
LV.  335/1  A  participial  adjective  docked  of  its  termination. 

3.  To  cut  away,  cut  off;  also  =Dag  vA  3. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1S80)  430  pci  wolden  teche  sum  &  sum 
hide  &  docke  sum  [of  God’s  law],  1855  Thackeray  New- 
comes  II.  45,  I  see  you  have  shaven  the  mustachios  off . .  I 
thought  I  had  best  dock  them.  1888  Elworthy  W. 
Somerset  Word-bk.,  Dock ,  to  cut  off  the  wool  clotted  with 
dung  from  around  a  sheep's  tail. 

4.  Law.  To  dock  the  entail :  to  cut  off  or  put  an 
end  to  the  entail ;  to  break  the  prescribed  line  of 
succession  to  an  estate  ;  also  Jig. 

a  1626  Bacon  Max.  <f-  Uses  Com.  Law  (1635)  47  These 
notable  Statutes.. do  dock  inlailes.  1723  Steele  Consc. 
Lovers  in,  He  could  not  dock  the  entail.  1834  Lowell 
fml.  in  Italy  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  124  A  poor  relation  whose 
right  in  the  entail  of  home  traditions  has  been  docked  by 
revolution. 

Hence  Do'cking'  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

I727"S*  [see  Dock  sb.2  7].  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  lit.  449 
So  many  Horses  die  with  Docking.  1863  Youatt  Horse 
xxii.  (1872)466  The  veterinary  surgeon  with  his  docking- 
machine  cuts  through  the  tail  at  one  stroke. 

Dock  (dpk),  ».2  [f.  Dock  jA3] 

+  1.  trans.  To  bring  or  put  (a  ship)  into  station 
or  anchorage  in  a  roadstead,  etc.  Obs. 

1314  Barclay  Cyt.  <5-  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  80c.)  29  Now 
are  they . .  sparcled  abrode,  Lyke  wyse  as  shyppes  be  docked 
in  a  rode.  1615  Trade's  Incr.  in  Hart.  Misc .  (Malh.)  III. 
296  Two  more  [ships]  are  docked  up  there,  as  pinnaces,  to 
trade  up  and  down. 

j-  2.  To  bring  or  put  (a  vessel)  ashore  where  it 
may  rest  in  the  ooze,  or  in  some  trench,  or  creek  : 
cf.  Dock  sb. 3  1.  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Mcrch.  V.  1.  i.  27  And  see  my  wealthy 
Andrew  dockt  [early  edd.  docks]  in  sand.  1627,  1633  [see 
Dock  sb.3  1].  1669  Stuiimy  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  81  To  weigh 
Ship  . .  that  hath  not  lain  too  long,  and  docked  it  self  in 
Oaze.  1751  R.  Paltock  P.  Wilkinsxv,  When  I  had  docked 
my  boat,  I  would  accompany  her.  [Cf.  xii,  I  sought  for  a 
convenient  place  to  stow  my  boat  in . .  Having  pitched  upon 
a  swampy  place . .  I  soon  cut  a  trench  from  the  lake.] 

3.  To  take,  bring,  or  receive  (a  ship)  into  a  dock 
(in  the  modern  sense) ;  cf.  Dock  sbf  4. 

1600  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  376  Arsenals,  or  places  for 
the  building,  repairing,  docking,  and  harbouring  of.  .gallies. 
1662  Pepys  Diary  21  July,  We.. saw  the  manner  and 
trouble  of  docking  such  a  ship.  1793  Hull  Advertiser 
3  Oct.  1/4  A  grand  dock-yard,  .sufficient  to  dock  and  re-fit 
30  sail  of  the  line.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  608  A  British 
man-of-war  was  lying  there  waiting  to  be  docked, 
b.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  come  into  dock. 

1892  Daily  News  4  Nov.  3/1  Water,  .must  be  pumped  out 
before  she  can  dock. 

4.  trans.  To  furnish  or  lay  out  with  docks. 

1757  W.  Smith  Hist.  New  York  187  The  Ships  lie  off  in 
the  Roads,  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Town,  which  is  docked 
out.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  615  The  cutting  of  the  .. 
Caledonian  Canal,  the  docking  of  London  and  Liverpool. 

Hence  Decking  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  28  Their  Ransackings, 
Groundings,  Dockings,  and  Repairings.  1799  Nelson  12 
Sept,  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  IV.  n  The  Seahorse,  .requires 


docking.  1886  Law  Times  LXXX.  284/1  [She]  carried  the 
usual  docking  signal  of  two  bright  lights  aft. 

Dock,  i’A  Biscuit-making.  [Origin  unknown.] 
trans.  To  pierce  (a  biscuit)  with  holes. 

1840  [Remembered  as  the  term  in  regular  use.  G.  Palmer.] 
1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  I.  343  The  biscuit  was  then  docked, 
that  is,  pierced  with  holes  by  an  instrument  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  I bid.  346  A  stamping  and  docking  frame  . .  The 
stamps  or  cutters  in  the  frame  being  internally  provided 
with  prongs,  .dock  the  cakes,  or  cut  pieces,  with  a  series  of 
holes,  for  the  subsequent  escape  of  the  moisture,  which,  but 
for  these  vents,  would  distort  and  spoil  the  cake  or  biscuit 
when  put  in  the  oven. 

Dock,  vA  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dock  sbf]  trans.  To 
place  (a  prisoner)  in  the  dock. 

1895  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Dec.  2/3  They  [jury]  did  so  on 
Saturday  at  Riom,  when  and  where  a  lady  was  docked  for 
disposal. 

Dockage  (dp-ked^).  [f.  Dock  j//.3  +  -age.] 
a.  Charges  made  for  the  use  of  docks,  b.  Docks 
collectively;  dock  accommodation,  c.  The  berth¬ 
ing  of  vessels  in  docks. 

1708  Deed  9  Apr.  in  New  Engld.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.  (1879) 
402  The  privilidge  of  Dockage  and  Wharfiage.  1788  Clark¬ 
son  Impol.  Slave  Tr.  12 1  These  vessels  pay  their  dockage. 
1864  Daily  7' el.  3  May,  With  regard  to  the  dockage  of  the 
iron  fleet.  1893  Critic  (U.  S.)  25  Mar.  186/1  An  interesting 
study  [in  water-colour]  of  dockage  in  New  Orleans. 

Do’ckage  2.  [f.  Dock  v.1  +  -age.]  The  action 
of  docking  ;  deduction. 

1886  Philad.  Times  20  Mar.  (Cent.),  I  do  not  find,  .in  the 
time-book  a  single  instance  of  dockage.  1887  Contcmp.  Rev. 
May  699  Dishonest  dockage  for  dirt  and  chaff. 

Docked  (dpkt ),///.  a.1  [f.  Docks/.1  -f  -ed1.] 
Cut  short,  curtailed;  with  short  or  shortened  tail. 

1408  [see  Dock  7/.1  1].  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  125/2  Dockyd, 
lessyd  or  obryggyd,  abbreviatus.  1830  Carlyle  Richter 
Misc.  (1872)  III.  26  Besides  the  docked  cue,  he  had  shirts 
a  la  Hamlet.  1861  Sala  Dutch  Piet.  xii.  187  A  grey  horse, 
with  a  docked  military  tail. 

Docked,  ppl.  a A  [f.  Dock  sb.2  3  +  -ed  2.] 
Having  buttocks  ;  in  strong-docked,  ‘  that  has  strong 
Reins  and  Sinews,  lusty,  stout’  (Phillips  1706). 

a  1652  Brome  Ne'w.  Acad.  11.  i,  She’s  a  tight  strong  dock’t 
Tit.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  12.  3/1  A  Strong  dock’d 
Bucksome  Quean. 

Docken  (dp-k’n).  Sc.  and  north .  dial.  Also  5 
doken,  -an,  8  dockan,  9  docking,  [app.  repr. 
OE.  doccan ,  early  ME.  *dokken ,  pi.  and  inflected 
form  of  docce ,  Dock  jA1]  =Dock  sb.1  1. 

1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cix,  Als  like  3e  bene,  as  . .  doken  to 
the  fresche  dayesye.  1483  Cath .  Angl.  103/1  A  Dokan, 
paradilla.  1721  Kelly  Scot.  Prov.  184  (Jam.',  ‘  I  wo’d  be 
very  loth  And  scant  of  cloth,  To  sole  my  hose  with  dockans/ 
The  return  of  a  haughty  maid  to  them  that  tell  her  of  an  un¬ 
worthy  suitor.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  21  Wad 
ye  compare  ye’r  sell  to  me,  A  docken  till  a  tansie  ?  1863 

Robson  Bards  of  Tyne  138  Amang  these  green  dockings, 
b.  attrib.  Of  or  like  a  dock-leaf;  dock-like. 

1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xliv.  245  His  great 
red  docken  ears. 

Docker  1  (dp’kai).  [f.  Dock  .^.3  + .er1.] 

1.  A  dweller  in  or  near  a  dock  ;  spec,  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Devonport,  formerly  Plymouth  Dock. 

1762  Johnson  in  Boswell  Life  Visit  Devonsh.,  I  am  against 
the  Dockers  :  I  am  a  Plymouth-man.  1870  R.  N.  Worth 
Hist.  Dez>onport  ix.  100  The  oldest  living  Docker. 

2.  A  labourer  in  the  docks. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Sept.  2/2  A  trade  union  for  dockers. 
1889  Pimes  11  Dec.  9/3  Gross  intimidation  during  the 
dockers’  strike. 

Do  cker  2.  [f.  Dock  v and  3  +  -er  E] 

1.  One  who  docks  the  tails  of  horses,  etc. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  263  Croppers,  dockers, 
nickers  and  trimmers.  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  <5-  IV. 
iii,  You.  .mane-and-tail  docker. 

2.  A  stamp  used  for  4  docking  *  or  perforating  the 
dough  for  biscuits. 

1874  in  Knight  Did.  Meek. 

Do  cker  3.  [f.  Dock  sbA  +  -er  E]  (Sec  quot.) 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Jan.  6/1  Dock  cases,  ‘  dockers  ’,  as 
they  are  called — cases  in  which  you  are  retained  by  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock. 

Docket  (dp*ket),  sb .!  Also  5  doket,  5-9  dog- 
get(t,  6-8  doequett,  6-9  doequet.  [Found  since 
15th  c. :  derivation  and  original  sense  obscure. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  be  a  derivative  of  Dock  v.1,  the 
suffix  being  either  the  dim.  -et  (cf.  pocket ),  or  a  var.  of  the 
-ed  of  pa.  pple.  But  neither  view  is  free  from  serious  objec¬ 
tions.] 

1 1.  (?)  Obs. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  313  May  he  dug  hym 
a  doket,  A  kodpese  like  a  pokett. 

f  2.  A  brief,  summarized  statement ;  an  abstract 
or  abridgement ;  a  digest,  minute.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  25  Lett  it  alwey  be 
remembered  to  make  in  the  kinges  doggettes  both  venit 
and  recessit  as  often  as  it  pleseth  the  King  the  prince  to 
come  or  goe.  1526  Ibid.  229  The  Clerke  of  the  Green  Cloth 
shall,  .ingrosse  and  cast  up  all  the  particular  Breifments  of 
the  House,  .and  the  same,  soe  cast  up.  .enter  in  the  Parch¬ 
ment  doequett,  called  the  Maine  Doequet.  Ibid.  234  The 
Clerk  of  the  Spicery..doe  dayly  make  the  Briefments  or 
doequets  of  the  expence  of  his  office.  1555  Act  2  «$•  3  Phil.  <y 
Mary  c.  6  That  every  person,  .auctorised  to. . purvey e  any 
Beefes,  Wethers,  Lambes  [etc.],  .shall  make  a  Docket  or 
Briefe  in  writing  . .  conteyning  all  &  every  suche  Beefe, 
Wethers,  Lambes  [etc.]  1641  Tcrmes  de  la  Ley  126  Docket 
is  a  little  peece  of  paper  or  parchment  written,  that  con- 
teineth  in  it  the  effect  of  a  greater  writing.  1643  in  Clarendon 
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Hist.  Reb.  vii.  §  347  Several  proportions  of  arms  mentioned 
in  a  docquet  then  sent  inclosed  in  our  said  letters.  1858 
Doran  Crt.  Fools  219  The  warrant,  .may  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  probably  also  a  docket  or  short  minute  of  it. 

3.  spec.  The  abstract  of  the  contents  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  Letter-patent,  written  upon  the  King’s  bill 
which  authorized  the  preparation  of  such  letter  for 
the  Great  Seal,  and  also  copied  into  a  Register  or 
Docket-book. 

1552  in  St.  Papers ,  Domestic  (MS.),  Docquets  I.  [King’s 
Bills  endorsed  ‘Docquet’].  1576  Ibid. ,  A  docquet  of  the 
contents  of  her  mast  ,s  lettres  patentes  graunted  the  xvth  of 
June.  1580,  1590  Ibid.  1660  Pepys  Diary  13  July,  My 
patent  . .  being  done,  we  carried  it  . .  to  Mr.  Beale  for  a 
Dockett.  1662-3  Ibid.  28  Feb.,  I  did  see  the  docquet  by  which 
Sir  W.  Pen  is  made  the  Comptroller's  assistant.  1686 
Evelyn  Diary  12  Mar.,  A  docquet  was  to  be  seal’d  import¬ 
ing  a  lease  of  21  yeares  to  one  Hall.  Ibid,  s  May,  We 
should  be  requir'd  to  passe  a  doquett  dispensing  with  Dr. 
Obadiah  Walker  and  four  more,  .to  hold  their  masterships, 
fellowships,  and  cures,  a  1837  W.  H.  Black  Docquets  of  Lett. 
Pat.  Chas.  /,  1643-6  (Reed.  Commiss.,  unpubl.)  Pref.  vii, 
The  Docquet  books,  .present  in  the  form  of  a  Register  or 
Journal  short  abstracts  of  all  instruments  that  were  prepared 
for  the  great  seal  in  the  offices  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 

4.  Law.  A  memorandum  or  register  of  legal 
judgements. 

1668-9  Pepys  Diary  12  Mar.  (1879)  VI.  20  To  the  Crowne 
Office,  where  we  . .  did  take  short  notes  of  the  dockets. 
1687  Dr.  Hedges  in  Magd.  Coll.  <5*  Jas.  II  (Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc.)  204  The  Steward  ask’d  for  a  docket  of  ye  fines.  1692 
Act  4  Will.  Sf  Mary  c.  20  §  1  Every  Clerk  of  the  Doggets 
of  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench,  .shall,  .put  into  an  Alpha¬ 
betical  Doggett  by  the  Defendants  names  a  particular  of 
all  Judgments  for  Debt.  1809  Tomlins La7u Diet.  s.v.  Docket 
or  Doggett  When  rolls  of  judgments  are  brought  into  C.  B. 
they  are  docketted,  and  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  term ; 
so  that  upon  any  occasion  you  may  soon  find  out  a  judg¬ 
ment,  by  searching  these  dockets,  if  you  know  the  attorney's 
name.  Ibid.  s.v.  Judgment,  By  rule  of  Michaelmas,  42 
Geo.  3  (2  East.  136)  no  Judgment  can  be  signed  upon  any 
warrant  authorising  any  attorney  to  confess  Judgment, 
without  such  warrant  of  attorney  being  delivered  to  and 
filed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Dockets  *,  who  is  ordered  to  file  the 
warrants  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

5.  Law.  A  list  of  causes  for  trial,  or  of  names 
of  persons  having  causes  pending.  Hence  phr. 
On  the  docket.  (U.S.) 

1790 Dallas  Amer.  Lazu Rcp.l.  382 The  plea  entered  on  the 
docquet.  1800  Addison  A rner.  Law  Rep.  14  Only  one  cause 
appeared  on  the  docquet.  1828  Webster,  Docket , .  .3.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  cases  in  a  court,  or  a  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  the  parties  who  have  suits  depending  in  a  court. 
In  some  of  the  States,  this  is  the  principal  or  only  use  of  the 
word.  1864  I  bid.  s.v.,  On  the  docket ,  in  hand;  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  in  process  of  execution  or  performance.  (Colloq.) 

+  6.  In  phr.  To  strike  a  docket :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  115  The  person  has 
subjected  himself  to  being  a  bankrupt :  if  so,  he  is  made 
one,  which  is  termed  striking  a  docket.  1823  Crabb  Technol. 
Diet.  s.v.,  ‘To  strike  a  docket'  is  said  of  a  creditor  who 
gives  bond  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  proving  his  debtor  to  be 
a  bankrupt ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy  is  taken  out  against  him.  1835  Hood  Dead 
Robbery  i,  Of  all  the  causes  that  induce  mankind  To  strike 
against  themselves  a  mortal  docket.  1848  Wharton  Law 
Lex .,  Docket  or  Dogged,  .the  entry  made  by  the  secretary 
of  bankrupts,  when  a  petitioning  creditor’s  affidavit  of  debt 
is  lodged  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  a  fiat  in 
bankruptcy,  technically  called  ‘striking  a  docket’.  1852 
Thackeray  Esmond  in.  iv,  Esmond  . .  having  fairly  struck 
his  docket  in  this  love  transaction  determined  to  put  a 
cheerful  face  on  his  bankruptcy. 

7.  An  endorsement  on  a  letter  or  other  document, 
briefly  indicating  its  contents  or  subject ;  a  label 
affixed  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  a  written  direction, 
a  ticket. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kerseyl,  Docket ,  a  little  Bill  ty’d  to 
Goods  or  Wares,  and  directed  to  the  Person  and  Place  they 
are  to  be  sent  to.  1839  Lady  Granville  Lett.  11  Feb.  (1894) 
II.  282  You  may  find  your  delightful  tour  safe  in  red  tape 
and  docket.  1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  76  Tourists.  .Provided 
with  passport,  that  requisite  docket.  1883  I.  Taylor 
Alphabet  I.  253  On  the  outer  edge  of  these  tablets  a  docket 
is  occasionally  inscribed.,  containing  a  brief  reference  to  the 
contents,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  keeper 
of  the  records  to  find  any  particular  document.  1886  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Docket,  hatting  term.  The  wage  ticket  of  workpeople. 

8.  a.  A  warrant  from  the  Custom  House  on 
entering  goods,  certifying  the  payment  of  the 
duty.  b.  A  form  of  certificate  giving  particulars 
of  the  bales,  marks,  ship’s  name,  etc.,  of  cotton 
sold  for  future  delivery,  the  presentation  of  which 
at  the  Cotton  Clearing-house  entitles  the  presenter 
to  obtain  a  delivery  order. 

The  dockets  show  the  amount  of  cotton  tendered  on  each 
Tendering  Day  at  the  Clearing  House.  When  the  same 
1  form’  is  used  on  a  second  Tendering  Day,  it  is  called  a 
letter -docket. 

1712  Swift  j'rnl.  to  Stella  13  Mar.,  He  dreams  of  nothing 
but  cockets,  and  dockets,  and  drawbacks  and  other  jargon, 
words  of  the  custom  house.  1887  Times  27  Aug.  n/6 
(Cotton  Market)  1  he  tenders  were  2,100  bales  of  which  100 
[were]  letter  dockets. 

9.  attnb.  and  Comb .,  as  docket-book  (see  sense  3), 
- rolls ,  -warrant. 

1643  St.  Trials,  A  bp.  Land  13  Mar.,  For  Worcester,  there 
is  no  proof  but  the  Docket-book.  1659  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
I.  637  There  were  then  entred  in  the  Docket  Book,  several 
Conge  D’esliers  and  Royal  assents  for  Dr.  May  to  be  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  [etc.].  1690  J.  Palmer  in  Andros  Tracts 

I.  34  As  appears  by  the  Dogget-Book  of  the  Council.  1762- 
71  H.  Walpole  Virtues  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  12,  I 


found  the  minute  of  the  docquet  warrant  for  this  among  the 
Conway  papers.  1888  W.  Rye  Records  <$-  Rec.  Search.  48 
note.  Calendars  and  indexes  of  the  Docket  Rolls  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  Ibid.  Index,  Doggett  or  Docket  Books 
(indexes  to  Common  Law  Judgment  Rolls). 

t  Do'cket,  sb.2  Obs.  ?  =  Dock  sb.2  1. 

c  1590  Greene  Jas.  IV,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  193  Properties  of 
a  lion,  a  broad  breast,  a  stiff  docket. 

Do'cket,  v.  [f.  Docket  sbJ] 

+  1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  inscribe  with  a  docket. 

1615  Bacon  I-et.  to  King  12  Aug.  in  Rawley  Rcsuscitatio 
(1657)  Your  Majesty  shall  shortly  receive  the  Bill,  for  the 
Incorporation  of  the  New  Company  :  together  with  a  Bill, 
for  the  Privy  Seal,  being  a  Dependancy  thereof.  For  this 
Morning  I  subscribed,  and  docketted  them  both.  1621  Ld.- 
Keeper  Williams  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden)  169,  I  could 
not  all  yesterday  get  the  Clarke  of  the  Signet  to  docquet  the 
same.  1833  Act  3  4  Will.  IV,  c.  46  §  69  The  Lists  of 

Occupiers,  .or  a  Copy  thereof  doequeted  and  signed  by  the 
Preses  of  any  Meeting  of  the  said  Commissioners. 

2.  Law.  To  make  an  abstract  of  (judgements, 
etc.)  and  enter  them  in  a  list  or  index. 

1692  Act  4  Will.  \  Mary  c.  20  §2  No  Judgment  not 
doggetted  and  entred  in  the  Bookes  . .  shall  affect  any 
Landes  or  Tenementes  as  to  Purchasers  or  Mortgagees. 
1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Judgment,  Which  Judgment 
.  .is.  .binding;  provided  the  same,  .be  regularly  docketed  ; 
that  is,  abstracted  and  entered  in  a  book  1818  Cruise 
Digest  II.  58  It  is  said  by  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  that  judgements 
cannot  be  docketed  after  the  time  mentioned  in  the  act. 
1868  Act  31  <]-  32  Viet.  c.  101  §  22  Such  assignation,  .may 
not  have  been  doequeted  with  reference  to  such  warrant. 

3.  To  endorse  (a  letter  or  document)  with  a  short 
note  of  its  contents,  writer,  date,  or  the  like. 

1750  Chesterf.  Let.  5  Feb.  (1870)  175  Whatever  letters 
and  papers  you  keep,  docket  and  tie  them  up  in  their 
respective  classes  so  that  you  may  instantly  have  recourse 
to  anyone.  1779  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1889  VI.  328  Re¬ 
turning  immediately  all  the  others,  docketed  and  catalogued, 
as  you  please.  1851  Ord.  Sf  Regul.  R.  E?igiuecrs  ii.  4  These 
.  .official  Returns,  are  to  be  properly  docketed  and  addressed 
on  the  back.  1887  T.  A.  Trollope  What  I  remember  I.  xi. 
229  Letters,  .carefully  docketed  with  the  date  by  my  father, 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  ix.  i.  (i860)  II.  117  Every 
emotion  was  methodically  docketed  ;  every  yearning  of  the 
heart  minutely  catalogued.  1883  E.  Pennell-Elmhirst 
Cream  Leicestersh.  244  The  Season  that  is  now  filed  and 
docketed  with  the  past.  1894  Sala  Loud,  up  to  Date  xx. 
300  Plans,  .docketed,  and  consigned  to  their  proper  imagin- 
ary  pigeon-holes. 

Hence  Do  cketed  ppl.  a .,  Docketing  vbl.  sb. 

1810  Lady  Granville  Lett .  29  Aug.  (1894)  I.  11  Having 
embarked  me  at  last  in  a  regular  docketted  correspondence. 
1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  VII.xvn.  viii.  86  In  this  docketing 
it  lay,  sealed  for  many  years.  1866  R.  Chambers  Ess.  Ser. 
1.  152  A  set  of  docketed  papers,  tied  up  with  red  tape. 

Docking-iron  =  dock-iron ;  see  Dock  sbA  4. 

1780  W.  Curtis  Flora  Loud.  in.  22  For  its  [dock’s] 
destruction  an  instrument  called  a  Docking  Iron  has  been 
invented. 

Dockize  (d^ksiz),  v.  [f.  Dock  sb. 3  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  transform  (a  river)  into  a  range  of  docks. 
Hence  Dockized  ppl.  a.,  Do'ckizing  vbl.  sb. 

1877  A.  Forrow  Thames  Sf  its  Docks  61  Could  the  good 
people  of  Bristol  be  induced  to  dockise  that  very  erratic 
stream.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  17  The  process  called  ‘dock- 
ising’,  or  damming  a  river  at  its  mouth.  1891  Pall  Mall  G, 
2  Dec.  5/9  The  proposed  ‘dockized’  portion. 

So  Dockization,  conversion  into  docks. 

1893  De  Ridder  (title)  Dockization  v.  docks.  Letter  . .  to 
the  Mayor,  .of  Bristol.  1895  Chamb.  Jml.  140  The  dock- 
isation  scheme.. a  proposal  to  construct  a  dam  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon. 

Dock-tail,  tf.  =  next. 

1785  Criticisms  on  Rolliad  xvii,  May  thy  dock-tail  pair 
Unharm’d  convey  thee  with  sure-footed  care. 

Do'ck-tailed,  ppl.  a.  [f.  stem  of  Dock  v.1  + 
Tailed.]  Having  its  tail  docked  or  cut  short. 

1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1. 200  That  still  wretcheder 
apology  for  a  coat,  a  dock-tailed  jacket.  1852  R.  S.  Surtees 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  { 1893)  189  A  dock-tailed  waggon  horse. 

Dockyard  ;dp-k,yajd).  [f.  Dock  sbZ  +  Yard.] 
A  more  or  less  spacious  enclosure,  adjoining  the 
sea  or  a  river,  in  which  ships  are  built  and  repaired, 
and  all  kinds  of  ships’  stores  are  prepared  or 
brought  together ;  esp.  in  English  use,  applied  to 
the  Government  establishments  of  this  character 
for  the  use  of  the  navy,  in  U.S.  called  navy-yards. 

1704  Land.  Gaz.  4080/3  [He]  landed  at  the  Dock-Yard  at 
Blackwall.  1768  74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (L852)  II.  32  Peter 
the  Great,  .worked  with  a  hatchet  among  the  carpenters  in 
our  dock-yards.  1840  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  297  Three 
dockyards  were  speedily  established  in  Phoenicia. 

attrib.  a  1821  Keats  Robin  Hood  44  All  his  oaks,  Fall'n 
beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes,  Have  rotted  on  the  briny 
seas.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xi,  The  dock-yard  boat 
with  all  the  pay  clerks  and  the  cashier,  .came. 

Docoglossate  (dpkoglp’sA),  a.  Zoo!,  [f. 
mod.L.  Docoglossa  (f.  Gr.  So/cus  balk,  bar  uiooa 
tongue)  +  -ate  -.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Doco¬ 
glossa,  a  group  of  gastropod  molluscs  having 
transverse  rows  of  beam-like  teeth  on  the  lingual 
ribbon. 

1884  T.  Gill  in  Science  IV.  335  The  docoglossate  Gastro¬ 
poda. 

Docquet(t,  obs.  form  of  Docket. 

t  Doct,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  ',  [ad.  L.  doct-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  docere  to  teach.]  Learned. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  233  Doct  Verbocination 
is  imbib’d. 


+  Docti'loquont,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  doct-us 
learned  +  loquent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  loqui  to  speak  ; 
cf.  L.  doctiioquus.]  ‘That  speaks  learnedly’ 
(Blount  Glossogr.  1656).  So  DoctiToquous  a., 
‘  speaking  learnedly  ’  (Bailey  vol.  II.  1727). 

Doctor  (dp’ktai),  sb.  Forms ;  4-7  doctour, 
(4-5  -ur,  -oure,  5  doktor),  5-  doctor,  [a.  OF. 
doctor  (- ur ,  -our,  -eur),  ad.  L.  doctor,  -orem  teacher, 
agent-n.  from  docere  to  teach.] 

1.  A  teacher,  instructor  ;  one  who  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  in  some  branch  of  knowledge,  or  inculcates 
opinions  or  principles.  (Const,  of.)  Now  rare. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  1 1 . 43  Seynt  Austyn  (>e  firste 
doctour  \—prothodoctor\  of  Englischemen.  1485  Caxton 
Chas.  Gt.  1  Saynt  Poul,  doctour  of  verite.  1548  Udall,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  i.  20  ’t  he  heauenly  doctour  Christe 
Jesus.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt,  xxiii.  10  Be  not  called 
Doctors,  for  ther  is  but  one  your'l  )octor,  and  he  is  Christe. 
1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  73  One  of  the  most  zealous  Doctors 
of  the  contrary  Opinion.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  32  These 
new  Doctors  of  the  rights  of  men.  1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol. 
App.  77  St.  Augustine,  .is  the  doctor  of  the  great  and  com¬ 
mon  view  that  all  untruths  are  lies. 

+  b.  spec.  (Sc.)  An  assistant-master  in  a  school. 

1630  Burgh  Reeds.  Perth  in  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  147. 
1640  Burgh  Reeds.  Edin.  ibid.  147  For  the  tryell  of  the 
maister  and  doctors  in  teatching.  1695  Sibbald  Autobiog. 
(1834)  129  Mr.  Heugh  Wallace  was  master.  Mr.  Francis 
Cock  burn,  Mr.  Samuel  Macom  and  Mr.  John  Wardlaw 
were  doctors  of  the  [Edinburgh  High]  school. 

2.  One  who,  by  reason  of  his  skill  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  is  competent  to  teach  it,  or  whose 
attainments  entitle  him  to  express  an  authori¬ 
tative  opinion ;  an  eminently  learned  man.  arch. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  12577  heading  (Fairf.),  lhesus  disputed 
wij>  pe  doctours.  C1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  Prol.,  An  intro¬ 
ductory  aftur  the  statutz  of  owre  doctours.  "la  1400  Morte 
Arth.  145  Dukes  and  duspers  and  doctours  noble,  c  1510 
More  Picus  Wks.  3/1  He  scrupulously  sought  out  all  the 
famous  doctours  of  his  time.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  1 
Who  shall  decide,  when  Doctors  disagree?  1841-4  Emerson 
Ess.,  Intellect  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  135  The  wisest  doctor  is 
gravelled  by  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  child. 

+  b.  transf.  One  who  is  eminently  skilled  in  a 
particular  art  or  craft.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V (an.  10)  82  This  kyng.  .in  mar- 
cial  affaires  a  very  doctor.  1602  Rowlands  Greenes  Ghost  18 
He  indeed  was  a  doctor  in  his  arte  [of  Cutpurses], 

3.  spec,  applied  to :  a.  The  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
certain  early  ‘  fathers  ’  distinguished  by  their  emi¬ 
nent  learning,  so  as  to  have  been  teachers  not  only 
in  the  Church,  but  of  the  Church,  and  by  their 
heroic  sanctity;  esp.  in  the  Western  Church,  the 
four,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory  (so 
named  in  the  canon  law),  and,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  the  four,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostom.  b.  The  leading 
Schoolmen  of  mediaeval  philosophy. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Syntie  11007  Seynt  Gregory  .. 
tellep  mo  hymself  a  lone  pan  alle  pe  doctours  do  echone. 
1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  204  pe  dottiest  doctour.  .austyn 
pe  olde  and  hi3este  of  pe  foure.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1447 
Austyn  and  Gregory,  Jerome  and  Ambrose.. the  foure  doc- 
torus.  1552  Aar.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884'  46  Autentyk 
doctours  apprevit  be  the  auctorite  of  haly  kirk .  .as  Hierome, 
Ambrose. . Chrisostome.  1788  Reid  Aristotle's  Log.  iv.  §6. 
97  The  Scholastic  Doctors,  .tortured,  .the  modal  syllogisms. 
1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  iii.  (1867)  IX.  119  Doctors,  who 
assumed  the  splendid  titles  of  the  Angelical,  the  Seraphic, 
the  Irrefragable  [Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Alexander  Hales]. 

4.  One  who,  in  any  faculty  or  branch  of  learning, 
has  attained  to  the  highest  degree  conferred  by  a 
University;  a  title  originally  implying  competency 
to  teach  such  subject  or  subjects,  but  now  merely 
regarded  as  a  certificate  of  the  highest  proficiency 
therein. 

The  degree  is  now  often  conferred  by  Universities  as  an 
honorary  compliment  upon  distinguished  statesmen,  authors, 
divines,  etc. :  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  by  Oxford  and  Durham, 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  Cambridge,  Dublin,  etc.,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  by  many  Universities. 
Lambeth  Doctor  :  one  on  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  has  conferred  the  degree. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  373  Doctoures  of  decres  and  of 
diuinitie  maistres.  a  1400-50  Alexander  234  A  clerke.. 
di}t  as  a  Doctour  in  drabland  wedis.  1529  More  Comf. 
agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1170/1  You  yl  haue  bene  at  lerning  so 
long,  and  are  doctor.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1567)  33  a, 
I  heard  ones  a  doctour  of  Diuinitie,  whiche  was  not  so  greate 
in  knowlege  as  he  was  in  title.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia 
107  Many  Medicasters,  pretenders  to  Physick,  buy  the 
degree  of  Doctor  abroad.  1684  /.  ond.  Gaz.  No.  1945/4 
Dr.  Nic.  Stagins.  .was.  .admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Musick.  1710  Hearne  Collect.  4  Feb.,  Dr.  West’s 
(he  is  only  a  Lambeth  Doctor)  sermon.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  an.  1765,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time 
surprised  Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compliment  of  the 
highest  academical  honours,  by  creating  him  Doctor  of 
Laws.  1843  Miai.l  in  Nonconf.  III.  737  To  make  Prince 
Albert  a  doctor  of  laws. 

b.  Prefixed,  as  title,  to  the  name  (now  usually 
abbreviated  Dr.),  and  in  addressing  a  person. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  7004  Jarow. .  Whare  doctour 
bede  leuyd  and  dyed.  1455  Poston  Lett.  No.  257  I.  350 
Oon  Doktor  Grene,  a  preest.  1501  Bury  Wilts  (Camden) 
90  Mastr  Doctor  Cui  teys,  the  prior  of  the  Fryers  Austyns 
in  Norwysche.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  1.  iv.  3  My  master, 
master  Docter  Caius.  a  1656  Bp.  Hai.i.  Rem.  Wks.  (1660) 
10  The  Master  of  the  Colledge  Mr.  Dr.  Chaderton.  1778 
in  Boswell  Jolnison  17  April,  Why,  doctor,  you  look  stout 
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and  hearty.  1882  Edna  Lyall  Donovan  iii,  Dr.  Tremain 
was  standing  by  the  window.  1895  Ian  Maclarkn  Auld 
Lang  Syne  it.  v.  113  Doctor  Davidson  motioned  to  the  Free 
Church  minister  to  take  his  place  at  the  head. 

+  c.  Doctor  of  the  Chair  :  a  professor  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  ;  cf.  Chair  sh.  6.  Ohs. 

a  1634  Randolph  Muses'  Looking-Glass  11.  iv.Wks.  (iS75) 
213  thou  shalt  be  doctor  o  th  chair.  1659  Rusnw.  Hist. 
Coll.  I.  62  A  Sermon  preached  by  Robert  Abbot,  Doctor  of 
the  Chair  in  Oxford. 

5.  Hence  used  with  express  or  implied  specifica¬ 
tion  of :  a.  One  who  is  proficient  in  knowledge  of 
theology ;  a  learned  divine. 

ft  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  148  pus  Doctours 
han  I-souht.  1377  [see  4].  1393  Langl.  F.  FI.  C.  xii.  97 

For  doctor  he  is  yknowe  And  of  scripture  [>e  skylful.  1550 
Bale  Apol.  50  (R.)  Y°  best  of  your  doctours  in  expownynge 
the  Scriptures.  1680  Otway  Orphan  11.  i,  Thanking  a  surly 
Doctor  for  his  Sermon.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  241 
He  heard  only  the  humming  of  the  doctors  as  they  served 
forth  to  congregations  of  poor  men  hungering  for  spiritual 
sustenance  the  draff  of  theological  superstition. 

b.  One  who  is  proficient  in  knowledge  of  law. 

Till  1857  barristers  practising  in  the  Court  of  Arches  were 
required  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor.  For  the  honorary 
doctors  of  law,  see  4. 

1377  Langl.  F.  FI.  B.  xv.  238  pat  conscience  and  cryst 
hath  yknitte  faste,  pei  vndon  it  vnworthily  ho  doctours  of 
la  we.  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  1024  Doctur  of  bothe 
lawes,  beynge  in  science  digne.  1588  J.  Udall  Diotrephes 
(Arb.)  12  Why  did  you  not  rather  take  some  doctour  of  the 
Arches?  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  144  This  Letter  from 
Bellario  doth  commend  A  yong  and  Learned  Doctor  in  our 
Court.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  23  With  the  gravity 
of  a  doctor  expounding  ecclesiastical  law. 

6.  spec.  A  doctor  of  medicine  ;  in  popular  cur¬ 
rent  use,  applied  to  any  medical  practitioner. 

[1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  362  pe  bitternesse  pat  pow 
hast  browe  brouke  it  pi-seluen,  pat  art  doctour  of  deth, 
drynke  pat  pow  madest  !  c  1386  Chaucer  Frol.  41 1  Wip  vs 
pere  was  a  Doctur  of  Phesike.]  c  1400  Lanfranc s  Cirurg. 
73  Of  rasis  auicen  &  galion  &  of  opere  doctouris.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  IV.  11 1.  i.  106  Shall  I  loose  my  Doctor?  No  : 
hee  giues  me  the  Potions  and  the  Motions.  1699  Dryden 
Ep.  to  J.  Driden  71  So  liv’d  our  Sires,  ere  doctors  learn’d 
to  kill.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  182  Our 
doctors  themselves  (so  we  call  the  surgeons  at  sea).  1783 
Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  11,  Veterinarius ,  a  farrier, 
a  horse  doctor.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xv,  A  common 
country  doctor.  1884  Gilmour  Mongols  180  They  apply 
to  the  missionary  in  his  capacity  of  doctor  ..  and.  .want 
him  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  doctor. 

b.  fig.  Applied  humorously  to  any  agent  that 
gives  or  preserves  health. 

1660  Howell  Parly  of  Beasts  23  (D.)  After  those  two, 
Doctor  Diet  and  Doctor  Quiet,  Doctor  Merriman  is  requisit 
to  preserve  health.  1740  Hist.  Jamaica  ii.  21  The  People 
here  give  it  [the  sea-breeze]  the  name  of  Doctor,  and  truly 
it  deserves  the  Title.  1823  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1824)  55 
Each»  horseman  gulped  down  a  doctor,  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  raw  morning  air. 

7.  transf.  A  name  given  to  various  mechanical 
appliances,  usually  for  curing  or  removing  defects, 
regulating,  adjusting,  or  feeding. 

a.  Calico-printing  and  Paper-making.  A  thin  blade  of 
metal  used  to  remove  superfluous  colour,  loose  threads,  dust, 
etc.  from  the  cylinder  (a  calico-printing  machine  has  a  colour- 
doctor ,  a  lint-doctor ,  and  a  cleaning-doctor ;  see  quots.). 
b.  A  tool  used  for  soldering,  c.  An  auxiliary  steam-engine 
for  feeding  the  boiler  ;  a  donkey-engine. 

1796  Specif.  Wild  cy  Ridge's  Patent  No.  2134  {title), 
Manufacturing,  .steel  doctors  for  printers.  1833  J.  Holland 
Manuf.  Metal  II.  316  A  heated  doctor,  or  soldering  bit. 
1837  Whittock  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  96  (Calico-printer)  The 
polished  surface  is  cleared  by  the  scraper  called  the  ‘  doctor  \ 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech. ,  Doctor. .  {Calico-printing) . .  The 
cleaning-doctor,  which  wipes  clean  the  surface  of  the  roller. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  A  rts  I.  590  The  lint-doctor,  whose  office  it 
is  to  remove  any  fibres  which  may  have  come  off  the  calico 
in  the  act  of  printing.  Ibid.  603  The  superfluous  colour  is. . 
wiped  off  by  the  colour  doctors  . .  These  doctors  are  thin 
blades  of  steel  or  brass,  which  are  mounted  in  doctor-shears, 
or  plates  of  metal  screwed  together  with  bolts. 

8.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Acanthurus :  also  called 
doctor-fish  and  surgeon-fish  :  see  quot.  1850. 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  68  The  name  of  ‘  Doctors',  by  which 
they  are  well  known  to  the  English  sailors  and  colonists. 
1834  M.  G.  Lewis  Jrnl.  W.  Did.  50  Its  name  is  the  *  Doctor 
Fish  \  c  1850  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  97  Termed  Doctors .. because 
they  are  armed  on  each  side  of  the  tail  with  a  sharp  move- 
able  spine  like  a  lancet,  which  they  use  with  great  effect. 

9.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly. 

1867  F.  Francis  Angling  x.  (1880)  341  The  Doctor  . .  is 
a  very  general  and  deserved  favourite.  1895  Daily  News 
22  Aug.  6/2  With  fine  tackle  and  a  very  small  Blue  Doctor. 

10.  Something  used  to  *  doctor  *  or  adulterate 
food  or  drink ;  e.g.  a  liquor  mixed  with  inferior 
wine  to  make  it  more  palatable,  or  with  light- 
coloured  wine  (as  sherry)  to  darken  it ;  hence,  a 
name  for  brown  sherry.  ( slang  or  colloq.) 

1770  C.  Jenner  Placid  Man  I.  84  The  governor  was  as 
happy  if  he  drank  his  Doctor  next  to  a  man  who  talked  to 
him  upon  any  thing.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  To?igue 
(Farmer),  Doctor,  a  composition  used  by  distillers  to  make 
spirits  appear  stronger  than  they  really  are.  1828  G. 
Smkaton  Doings  in  London  (Farmer),  Maton,  in  his  ‘Tricks 
of  Bakers  Unmasked  ’,  says  alum,  which  is  called  the 
Doctor,  .is  sold  to  the  bakers  at  fourpence  per  pound. 

11.  {Naut. )  A  ship’s  cook;  (U.S.  and  Australian) 
the  men’s  cook  at  a  station  or  camp.  ( colloq .) 

i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.,  Doctor ,  the  cook  on  board 
a  ship.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Doctor  ..  a  jocular 
name  for  the  ship’s  cook.  1892  Lentzner  Australian 
Word-bk .  20  Doctor ,  the  (up-country),  the  men’s  cook  on 


a  station.  1893  Funk  Standard  Diet.,  Doctor.  .6.  (Local, 
U.S.)  The  cook  in  a  logging-camp. 

12.  Old  slang.  A  false  or  loaded  die. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Doctor ,  a  false  Die,  that 
will  run  but  two  or  three  Chances.  They  put  the  Doctor 
upon  him ,  they  cheated  him  with  false  Dice.  1721  Cibber 
Woman* s  Wit  1,  The  old  Rogue,  .wou’d  ha’  put  the  Doctor 
upon  me.. (unknown  to  him)  I  flung  away  the  Doctor,  and 
clapt  into  the  Box  a  Pair  of  true  Mathematics.  1749  Field¬ 
ing  Tom  Jones  vm.  xii.  1774  Foote  Cozeners  1.  YVks.  1799 
II.  153.  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVI II.  7  Loaded  a  couple  of 

the  Doctors  for  throwing  a  seven  and  nine. 

13.  Comb.,  as  doctor-farrier ,  -like  (adj.  and  adv.), 
- maker ,  - monger ;  doctor-box,  a  form  of  colour- 
box  in  a  calico-printing  machine,  of  which  the 
‘doctor’  (7  a)  forms  the  bottom  ;  doctor’s  curse 
(see  quot.)  ;  doctor-fish  =  sense  8  ;  doctor-gum, 
‘  a  South-American  gum,  also  called  hog-gum , 
usually  considered  to  be  a  product  of  Rhus  JMeto- 
pium ’  (Cent.  Diet.);  doctor-shears  (see  7a); 
doctor’s  stuff*  {colloq A,  medicine,  physic  (also 
doctor-stuff ).  See  also  Doctors’  Commons. 

1821  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  226,  I  ..  took  the 
^doctor’s  curse,  or,  in  other  words,  a  dose  of  calomel.  1638 
Ford  Fancies  v.  ii,  Some  *doctor-farriers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  mare  may  cast  a  foal.  1549  Chaloner  Erasm.  on  Folly 
Mjb,  This  Definicion.  .was  not ..*doctourlike  sette  foorth 
by  hym.  1654  Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  41,  I  told  them  merilie, 
They  must  first  make  me  a  Doctor-like  maintenance,  ere  I 
would  take  the  degree  of  Doctor.  1884  Chr.  World  10  Jan. 
17/5  A  ‘  ^doctor-maker'  is  the  maker  of  a  particular  metal 
plate  called  a  ‘doctor’,  c  1449  Pecock  Rcpr.  1.  xvi.  87 
Summe  of  30U  ben  clepid  "Doctour  mongers.  1772  Graves 
Spirit.  Quix.  x.  xvii.  (D.),  The  man  said  . .  he  could  not 
take  ^Doctor’s  stuff,  if  he  died  for  it.  1856  Kane  Arct. 
Expl.  I.  xv.  17 1  Like  doctor-stuff  generally,  it  is  not  as 
appetizing  as  desirable.  * 

Hence  ( nonce-ivds .)  Doctordom,  the  world  of 
doctors,  doctors  collectively.  Doctorhead,  Do  c- 
torhood,  the  position  or  rank  of  a  doctor.  Do*c- 
torless  a .,  without  a  doctor. 

1541  Barnes  Wks.  (1573)  542/2  Thinketh  your  doctourhed 
that  the  children  of  Israeli,  .could  not  haue  made,  .excuse? 
1849  Thackeray  Pcndennis  vi,  A  match  for  all  the  Doctors 
in  Doctordom.  1870  Daily  Neivs  5  Dec.,  The  shibboleth  of 
doctorhood.  1885  Athenxum  12  Dec.  764  Our  butcherless, 
bakerless,  .doctorless,  .and  altogether  comfortless  jungle. 

Doctor  (d^rktoi),  v.  colloq.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  confer  the  degree  or  title  of  Doctor 
upon  ;  to  make  a  Doctor. 

1599  Sandys  Europce  Spec.  (1632)  117  Which  Church  hath 
now  fully  . .  delivered  her  mind  in  the  late  Councell  of 
Trent ;  whereto  all  that  are  solemnly  doctored  in  Italy  must 
subscribe,  a  1744  Pope  Let.  to  Swift  Wks.  1751  IX.  341 
(Jod.),  I  will  be  doctored  with  you,  or  not  at  all.  1873 
Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  II.  108,  I  have  been  over  to  Oxford  to 
be  doctored,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it.  1891  Sat. 
Rev.  20  June  730/1  Cambridge  on  Tuesday  ‘doctored’ 
among  others  her  new  High  Steward. 

2.  To  treat,  as  a  doctor  or  physician;  to  admin¬ 
ister  medicine  or  medical  treatment  to. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  47  Rather  than 
suffer  a  good  serviceable  Creature  to  be  doctor'd  out  of  his 
Life  by  the  common  Farrier.  1832  Col.  Hawker  Diary 
(1893)  II.  38  Brodie.  .prescribed  for  me  and  sent  me  off  to 
doctor  myself.  1842  C.  Whitehead  R.  Savage  (1845)  I.  xi. 
156  We’ll  doctor  him  up  while  you’re  gone. 

b.  transf.  To  repair,  patch  up,  set  to  rights. 

1829  Alford  in  LifeU^Ti)  5°  Wasted  most  of  the  morning 
in  doctoring  a  clock.  1833  R.  H.  Froude  Rem.  (1838)  I. 
317  Can  these  [verses]  be  doctored  into  any  thing  available  1 

3.  fig.  To  treat  so  as  to  alter  the  appearance, 
flavour,  or  character  of ;  to  disguise,  falsify,  tamper 
with,  adulterate,  sophisticate,  ‘cook’. 

1774  Foote  Cozeners  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  188,  I  wish  we  had 
time  though  to  doctor  his  face.  1820  Edin.  Rev.  XXXIII. 
138  Directions  for  . .  doctoring  all  sorts  of  wines.  1847  De 
Quincf.y  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  xxi.  (1853)  66  Modes  of  doctoring 
dice.  1866  Fall  Mall  G.  3  Jan.,  A  serious  doubt  arises,  .as 
to  the  trustworthiness  of . .  the  narratives  thus  doctored. 
1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  5  Dec.  6/1  By  a  few  touches  of 
a  file  on  the  milled  edge,  a  coin  can  be  so  ‘  doctored  ’  as  to 
fall  almost  invariably  heads  or  tails  at  will. 

4.  intr.  a.  To  practise  as  a  physician. 

(Usually  in  vbl.  sb.  or  pr.  pple. ) 

1865  Mrs.  Whitney  Gaytuorlhys  ii,  Preaching  ran  in  the 
King  family;  as  politics  or  doctoring, sailoring or  soldiering 
run  in  some  others.  1885  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  205/1, 1  know 
more  about  doctoring. 

b.  To  take  medicine,  undergo  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  In  recent  Diets. 

Hence  Do  ctored  ppl.  a.,  Do  ctoring  vbl.  sb. ; 
also  Do'ctorer,  one  who  doctors. 

1533  SirT.More^tW.  xlv.Wks.  915/2  Ifthispacifyer’s  doc¬ 
toring  [i.  e.  citing  of  doctors]  wer  a  good  profe.  1832  Bab¬ 
bage  Econ.  Manuf.  xv.  (ed.  3)  135  A  mode  of  preparing  old 
clover  and  trefoil  seeds  by  a  process  called  ‘  doctoring  . 
1851  Thackeray  Eng.  Hum.  iii.  (1858)  143  Most  men’s 
letters  ..  are  doctored  compositions.  1882  X.  W.  Knox  in 
Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  38/1  The  high-priced  wines,  .need  no 
doctoring.  1885  Mrs.  C.  Praed  HeadStation  15  Serving  out 
doctored  grog.  1887  Thring  in  Jrnl.  Educ.  June  297  Any 
master  of  language,  as  distinct  from  a  doctorer  of  words. 

Doctoral  (d^ktoral),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al  :  cf. 
F.  doctoral.  It.  dottorale.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  doctor  (i.e.  a  man  of  emi¬ 
nent  learning,  a  professional  teacher,  or  one  who 
has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor). 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  Sp  M.  Let.  Bp.  Hereford  an.  1391  (R.\ 
The  golden  laurell  of  teaching  doctoral  1,  is  not  from  aboue 
indifferently  euery  mans  gift.  1644  Milton  Jdgm.  Bucer 


Wks.  1738  I.  278  O  that  I  could  set  him  living  before  ye  in 
that  Doctoral  Chair,  where  once  the  learnedcst  of  England, 
thought  it  no  disparagement  to  sit  at  his  feet !  1651  Baxter 
Inf.  Bapt.  121  The  Authority  of  Synods  in  matters  of  Faith 
is  Doctorall  and  declarative,  and  not  decisively  Judicial). 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  277  To  receive  from  an 
university  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  doctoral  scarlet, 
t  b.  Holding  the  posilion  of  a  doctor  or  teacher. 

a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  575 
When  the  elder  Doctors.. faile  them,  they  might  goe  to  Sor- 
bona.  .to  furnish  them  of  Doctorall  witnesses.  1604  Tooker 
Fabrique  of  Ch.  55  The  Elders  Doctorall  or  Pastorall  are 
woorthy  of  double  honour. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a  physician 
or  medical  man.  {nonce-use.') 

1892  Stevenson  Across  the  Plains  17  A  native  ..pro¬ 
nounced  it,  with  a  doctoral  air,  ‘  a  fever  and  ague  morning 

Hence  Doctorally  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  doctor ; 
as  a  doctor. 

1580  G.  Harvey  Three  Witie  Lett.  12  Very  solemnly 
pawsing  a  whyle,  most  gravely,  and  doctorally  [I  J  proceeded 
as  followeth.  1627  IIakhwill  Apol.  iv.  x.  §  2  (1630)  428 
The  Physitionsdayly  resorted  to  him  to  touch  his  pulse,  and 
consider  in  Colledge  of  his  desease,  doctorally  at  their  depar¬ 
ture.  n:i66o  Hammond  Wks.  IV.  671  (R.)  Sinning  doctorally, 
and  magisterially,  .even  setting  up  a  school  of  Atheism. 

Doctorate  (d^ktor#),  sb. 1  [ad.  med.L  doc- 
tdrdt-us,  f.  doctor  Doctor  :  see -ate1.  Cf.  F.  doc- 
torat  ( 1 6th  c.).]  The  degree  of  Doctor. 

1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  373 
Make  the  doctorate  a  stirrup  to  mount  him  to  Prelacy.  1775 
Johnson  Let.  io  Boswell  7  Feb.,  No  man  not  a  Doctor  can 
..practice  Physick  but  by  Licence  particularly  granted. 
The  Doctorate  is  a  licence  of  itself.  1858  Masson  Milton 
I.  1 19  The  Doctorates  of  Law  and  Medicine.  1882-3  Schafk 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I.  651  The  evolution  of  the  doctorate 
as  a  third  university  degree  above  that  of  master  cannot  be 
distinctly  traced. 

+  Do’ctorate,///.  a.  and  sb. 2  Obs.  [ad.med. 
or  mod.L.  doctordl-us  made  a  doctor:  cf.  doctor - 
audits  in  Du  Cange.]  a.  ppl.  a.  Made  a  doctor, 
b.  sb:  One  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor. 

1591  Greene  Disc.  Coosnage  11.  (1592)  20  One.. that  for 
his  skill  might  haue  been  Doctorat  in  his  misterie.  1651 
Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  15  Master,  (which  is  the  Title  of 
the  Doctorates  in  Theology). 

Doctorate  (d^-ktordh),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  med. 
or  mod.L.  doclordre  to  make  doctor:  see  -ate  3.] 
trans.  To  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  upon  ;  also 
absol.  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor. 

1611  Florio,  Addottordre,  to  take  or  giue  the  degree  of  a 
doctor,  to  doctorate.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  261 
They  behoued  to  be  doctorated.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies 

I.  (1662)  237  Going  afterwards  to  Oxford  he  was  doctorated 
in  Divinity.  1774  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  III.  xl.  395 
After-wards  doctorated  in  medicine  at  Oxford.  1886  Laurie 
Universities  vii.  123  Even  after  Salernum  had  a  teacher  of 
law.  .it  could  not  doctorate  in  law. 

Doctoress :  see  Doctress. 

Doctorial  (d^kt5o*rial),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *doc- 
tori-us  (cf.  sendtorius,  tutdrius,  etc.)  -f  -al.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  doctor :  =  Doctoral. 

1729  Wodrouj  Corr.  (1843)  III.  453,  I  cannot  account  for 
the  doctorial  degrees  given  all  to  Non -subscribers  by  the 
College  of  Edinburgh.  C1730  J.  Earle  in  Calamy's  Life 

II.  513  So,  when  our  Universities  Doctorial  honours  give, 
’Tis  not  our  merit  they  declare,  But  their  prerogative. 
1843  Lefevre  Life  Trav.  Physic.  I.  1.  vi.  105  Had  not 
my  doctorial  title  been  specified  in  my  passport. 

Hence  Doctorially  adv.,  as  a  doctor. 

1858  Trollope  Dr.  Thorne  iii,  That  a  doctor  should  not 
laugh  at  all  when  called  in  to  act  doctorially. 

Doctorism  (d^ktorizm).  [f.  Doctor  sb.  + 
-ism.]  The  principles  or  practice  of  doctors  ;  a 
saying  characteristic  of  a  doctor. 

1661  K.  W.  Conf.  Charac.,  Detracting Empirick  (i860)  66 
Hocus  pocusses  of  doctorisme.  1825  Lockhart  Let.  19  Nov. 
in  Smiles  Life  J.  Murray  (f&g\)  II.  xxvii.  224  The  Doctors 
uttering  doctorisms  on  the  occasion. 

Doxtorize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.]  trans. 
To  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  upon  ;  to  doctor. 

1600  E.  Blount  Hosp.  Incur.  Fooles  13, 1  meane  to  returne 
to  my  towne  of  Tripalda,  doctorized  thus  by  your  grace  and 
favour.  1850  Prescott  Let.  to  G.  T icknor  26  J une  in  Life, 
Lord  Northampton  and  I  were  Doctorized  in  due  form. 

Hence  Doctorization,the  conferring  of  a  doctor’s 
degree.  In  recent  Diets. 

Doctorly  (d^-ktaili),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly1.] 
Like,  characteristic  of,  or  befitting  a  doctor ;  having 
the  position  or  character  of  a  doctor. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  Sp  M.  Life  Tindale  (R.),  The  doctourly 
prelates.  Ibid.  (1596)  1526  (R.)  This  doctourlie  disputa¬ 
tion.  1657  Tomlinson  Renous  Dish.  Pref.,  With  a  Doctorly 
arrogance.  1888  Freeman  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  Sp 
Lett.  (1895)  II.  386,  I  am  still  writing  upstairs,  in  a  gown 
scarlet  but  not  doctorly. 

Doctors’  Commons.  [See  Commons  3  b  ] 
The  common  table  and  dining-hall  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  or  College  of  Doctors  of  Civil  Law  in  London  ; 
hence,  the  buildings  occupied  and  used  by  these  as 
an  incorporated  Society  and  now  the  name  of  the 
site  of  these,  to  the  south  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  Society  was  formed  in  1509,  by  civilians  entitled  to 
plead  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  In  1768  they  were  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  ‘  the  College  of  Doctors  of  Laws 
[of  Oxford  and  Cambridge]  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Admiralty  Courts’.  In  the  buildings  of  Doctors’ 
Commons  were  held  five  courts,  viz.  the  Court  of  Arches, 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Court  of  Faculties  or 
Dispensations,  Consistory  Court,  and  High  Court  of 
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Admiralty ;  the  business  included  all  matters  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law,  prosecutions  for  heresy,  divorce  suits,  licences 
for  marriage,  testamentary  affairs,  Admiralty  and  Prize 
cases,  etc.  The  Society  was  dissolved  in  1858  and  the 
buildings  were  taken  down  in  1867.  Literary  references 
to  Doctors’  Commons  in  later  times  usually  refer  to  the 
registration  or  probate  of  wills,  to  marriage  licences,  or 
to  proceedings  for  divorce. 

1680  J.  Godolfhin  Rcpertor.  Canon,  (ed.  2)  App.  10, 
Doctors  of  the  Civil  Laws  to  the  Number  of  Thirteen  in 
all,  assembled  together  in  the  common  Dining-Hall  of 
Doctors  Commons  in  London,  a  1690  Bp.  T.  Barlow  Rem. 
365  (T.)  A  dignitary  of  our  church.. had  been  at  Doctors- 
Commons ;  and  there  fee’d  one  of  the  doctors,  who  is  a 
judge  of  one  of  those  courts  where  matrimonial  causes  are 
conusable.  1705  Hickeringill  Priest-cr.  iv.  (1721)  210 
Another  calls  to  the  Bumbailiffs,  the  Jaylors,  Doctor’s- 
Commons, and  the  Hangman.  1708  Mrs.  Centlivre  Busie 
Body  iv.  iv,  With  this  Proviso  that  he  To-morrow  Morning 
weds  me.  He  is  now  gone  to  Doctors-Commons  for  a 
Licence.  1813  Byron  Waltz  xiii,  Search  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons.  1819  —  Juan  1.  xxx vi,  No  choice  was  left  his  feel¬ 
ings  or  his  pride,  Save  death  or  Doctors’  Commons.  1854 
Phillimore  Intcrnat.  Law  Pref.  (1873)  3 7- 

Doctorship  (dfktaijip).  [f.  Doctor  sb.  + 

-SHIP.] 

1.  The  degree  of  Doctor;  =Doctorate  sb.'1 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  33  Invested  with  the  degree  of 
Doctorship.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  §  189  After  he 
had  received  all  the  graces  and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and 
the  doctorship.  1807  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  178  They 
coveted  doctorship.  1891  Nation  (N.  Y.)  17  Dec.  464/3 
A  thesis  written  for  the  doctorship  in  letters. 

2.  The  position,  character,  or  function  of  a  doctor, 
teacher,  or  learned  man  ;  teaching,  instruction  ; 
eminent  learning  or  scholarship. 

1598  Florio,  Dottoraggine,  doctorship.  <21603  T.  Cart¬ 
wright  Confut.  Rhein.  N.  T.  (1618)  299  They  were  taught 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  immediate  Mastership  or 
Doctorship  of  Christ.  1739  ‘  R.  Bull  ’  tr.  Dedekindus 
Grobianus  252  Your  Worship  and  your  Doctorship  display. 
1838  Frascds  Mag.  XVII.  703,  I  must  here  break  off, 
fascinating  as  is  German  doctorship,  soothing  as  is  German 
dullness. 

3.  The  function  or  practice  of  a  physician ; 
medical  skill  or  attendance. 

1640  Brome  Antipodes  Epil.,  Whether  my  cure  be  perfect 
yet  or  no,  It  lies  not  in  my  doctor-ship  to  know.  1856  Bait's 
Mag.  XXII  I.  515  Would  the  sick  be  less  likely  to  recover. . 
under  gratuitous  doctorship? 

4.  The  personality  or  dignity  of  a  doctor ;  used 
humorously  or  ironically  as  a  title. 

1610  Bp.  Hall  Apol.  Brownists  25  Why  then  doth  his 
Doctor-shippe  parallell  these  two?  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II. 
No.  19.  3/2  A  poor  Fidler.  .Your  Doctorship  here  does  Peti¬ 
tion.  1823  Examiner  787/2  His  Reverend  Doctorship. 

Doctress  (dp*ktres),  doctoress  (dp*ktores). 
Also  7  doctrisse.  [f.  Doctor  :  prob.  in  part  a. 
F.  doctoresse  (15th  c.),  or  repr.  a  mod.L.  *doctrissa ; 
see  -ess.]  A  female  doctor.  (Now  only  used 
when  sex  is  emphasized ;  in  which  case  also 
w)  man-doc  lor,  lady -doc  tor ,  are  more  common.) 

1.  A  female  teacher  ;  a  woman  of  eminent  learn¬ 
ing ;  a  woman  who  has  a  doctoral  degree.  ?  Ohs. 

(In  the  last  sense,  doctor  is  now  applied  to  both  sexes.) 

«.  1549  Chaloner  Erasni.  on  Folly  R  iv  a,  I  must  be  borne 
with,  beyng  but  a  younge  doctresse.  1612  Chapman 
Widdowes  T.  Plays  1873  III.  29  Thou  speak’st  like  a 
Doctrisse  in  thy  facultie.  1635  A.  Stafford  Fern .  Glory 
(1869)  124  Who  being  a  Doctresse,  scorn’d  not  to  be  a  Dis¬ 
ciple.  1741  Lady  Pomfret  Lett.  (1805)111.  179  The  famous 
doctress  signora  Laura  Bassi.  1882  Knowledge  No.  17.362 
Doctress  Kingsford . .and  some  of  her  confreres  appear  to 
misinterpret  the  position  which  I  have  assumed. 

/3.  1626  tr.  Boccalini  71  (T.)  Glorying.,  to  be  called  the 
doctoress  of  all  nations.  1689  Evelyn  Let.  to  Pepys 
12  Aug.,  Hellen  Cornaro.  .received  the  degree  of  Doctoresse 
at  Padua. 

b.  Applied  to  things  personified  as  feminine. 

1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.  in  HolinshedW I.  Ep.  Ded., 
The  learned .  .adiudged  an  historie  to  be  the  life  of  memorie, 
the  doctresse  of  behaviour.  1589  Almond  for  Par  rat  7 
That  long  tongd  doctresse  Dame  Law. 

2.  A  female  physician  or  medical  practitioner. 

a.  1577  b.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  191  b,  The 
women . .  take  upon  them  to  bee  great  doctresses  in  physicke. 
1718  Quincy.  Compl.  Disp.  104  Shavings  of  Hartshorn  is 
much  more  in  Esteem  amongst  Family  Doctresses.  1801 
Bloomfield.  Rural  T.  (1802)  35  His  Wife,  the  Doctress  of 
the  neighb’ring  Poor.  1879  Miss  Drury  Called  Resc.  I.  vi. 
148  Her  young  friend’s  skill  as  a  bird  and  dog  doctress. 

1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  66  Unless  the  excellent 
Lady  Sobriety  be  their  Doctoress.  1830  F'rasers  Mag.  I. 
34  Let  the  healing  doctoress  come. 

3.  humorously.  A  doctor’s  wife  or  daughter.  (Cf. 
Ger.  Frau  Doklorinl) 

1748  Gray  Let.  to  Dr.  T.  Wharton  Wks.  1884  II.  185 
After  having  made  my  compliments  to  the  god-mothers  of 
the  little  Doctress.  t8to  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  8  The 
doctor  ..  came  accompanied  by  his  lady  Mrs.  Doctoress 
Savage.  1870  Miss  Broughton  Red  ai  Rose  I.  253  The 
Doctor  and  the  Doctress  are  issuing  from  the  brass-knockered 
hall  door. 

1'  Doctrice.  06s.  [ad.  L.  doctrix,  -tric-em 
female  teacher,  fem.  of  doctor ;  perh.  through  an 
obs.  F.  *doctrice.\  A  female  teacher  :  in  quots. 
used  of  things  personified  ;  =  prec.  i  b. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  lx,  pi  grace,  .is  maistresse  of 
troupe,  doctrice  of  discipline,  li3t  of  pe  herte.  1548  Udall 
Erasni.  Par.  Luke  i.  27  The  Jewish  tongue,  .being,  .the 
doctrice  and  auauncer  of  carnall  obseruaunces.  *577  J. 
Knewstub  Confut.  Heresies  (1579 )  t8  a,  Marie,  .sigmneth 
with  him  a  doctrice. 


+  Doctrinable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Doctrine 
sb.  or  v.  +  -able.]  Fit  for  instruction  ;  instruc¬ 
tive. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  36  Then  certainely  is 
more  doctrinable  the  fained  Cirus  of  Xenophon  then  the 
true  Cyrus  in  Iustine. 

Doctrinaire  (dpktrineiu),  sb.  (a.)  [a.  F.  doc¬ 
trinaire  (14th  c.),  ad.  L.  type  *doclrinarius,  f.  doc- 
trlna  Doctrine  :  see  -ary.]  A.  sb. 

1.  Fr.  Hist.  One  of  a  political  party  which  arose 
in  France  soon  after  1815,  ‘having  for  their  object 
and  doctrine  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
constitutional  government,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  authority  and  liberty,  royalty  and  national 
representation.’  (Townsend  Manual  of  Dates.) 

They  were  looked  upon  by  members  of  the  two  extreme 
parties  as  speculative  politicians  holding  a  ‘doctrine’  not 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

1820  Edin.  Rev.  XXXIV.  38  (Stanf.)  There  is  at  Paris 
a  small  set  of  speculative  politicians  called  doctrinaires. 
1834  Spectator  15  Nov.  1086/2  Do  not  be  cajoled  by  any 
stupid  stories  . .  about  the  Doctrinaires  going  out  of  office 
on  any  question  of  principle.  1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr. 
L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  296  M.  Guizot  ..  was  a  doc¬ 
trinaire.  But  though  that  designation  had  no  political 
meaning;  though  it  expressed  a  manner  of  being,  rather 
than  a  manner  of  thinking,  still  there  adhered  to  it  some 
indescribable  tincture  of  unpopularity  which  was  totally 
indelible. 

2.  Hence,  One  who  holds  some  doctrine  or  theory 
which  he  tries  to  apply  without  sufficient  regard 
to  practical  considerations ;  a  pedantic  theorist. 
(Often  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  ‘  practical  * 
men,  to  those  whom  they  consider  talking  or  writ¬ 
ing  theorists.) 

1831  Edin.  Rev.  LIT.  454  (Stanf.)  A  system  may  be  the 
truest  possible  whilst  argued  on  in  vacuo ,  in  the  cabinet  of 
a  Doctrinaire.  1859  Helps  Friends  in  C .  Ser.  11.  II.  x. 
265  The  way  to  answer  these  doctrinaires  is  to  turn  to  facts. 
1871  Gr.  Duff  Teachings  Cobden,  Those  are  only  justly 
called  doctrinaires  who  insist  on  acting  in  season  and  out 
of  season  upon  the  doctrines  which  they  profess.  1887 
Jessopp  Arcady  vii.  197  They  got  astride  of  this  favourite 
hobby-horse  of  the  doctrinaires.  1888  Lowell  Pr.  Wks. 
(1890)  II.  193  Practical  politicians,  as  they  call  themselves, 
..have  substituted  doctrinaire  for  pedant  as  the  term  of 
reproach. 

B.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  character  of,  a 
doctrinaire ;  wedded  to  a  particular  doctrine  or 
theory  and  seeking  to  apply  it  in  all  circumstances  ; 
merely  theoretical  or  speculative. 

1834  Spectator  22  Nov.  1112/2  A  Cabinet  ..  with  an  old  . . 
employe  of  the  Empire  at  the  head,  and  a  Doctrinaire 
Minister  of  Justice  at  the  tail.  1873  H.  Spencer  Stud. 
Sociol.  xv.  362  The  re-iterations  of  doctrinaire  politicians. 
1879  M.  Pattison  Milton  120  Would  Milton  take  his  stand 
upon  doctrinaire  republicanism?  1880  Disraeli  Endym.  i, 
Don’t  you  be  too  doctrinaire,  .you  and  I  are  practical  men. 

Doctrinairism  (d^-ktrineaTiz’m).  ff.  prec.  + 
-ism.]  The  principles  or  practice  of  a  doctrinaire ; 
pedantic  adhesion  to  a  doctrine  or  theory  without  re¬ 
gard  to  practical  considerations  ;  doctrinarianism. 

1836  R.  H.  Froude  in  J.  H.  Newman's  Lett.  (1891) 
II.  151  The  imputation  of  a  little  doctrinaireism.  1837  Bait's 
Mag.  IV.  454  Eclecticism,  or  Doctrinairism,  is  a  philosophy 
marvellously  suited  to  profit  from  such  circumstances.  1852 
Fraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  353  The  largeness  of  his  views  saved 
him  from  mere  doctrinairism.  1878  Seeley  in  Macm.  Mag. 
Jan.  179/1  The  same  public  which  despises  doctrinairism  in 
politics,  is  just  as  decided  and  united  in  despising  every¬ 
thing  but  doctrinairism  in  religion. 

Doctrinal  (d^ktrinal,  d^ktrornal),  a.  and  sb. 
[The  sb.  was  a.  F.  doctrinal  (I3thc.  in  Littre) ;  the 
adj.  was  perh.  more  directly  ad.  late  L.  doctrindl-is 
(Isidore),  f.  doctrlna  learning,  doctrine  :  see  -al. 

The  historical  pronunciation,  from  L .  doctrTnd'lis,  Fr.  and 
ME.  doctrina'l ,  is  do'ctrinal  (so  Bailey,  Todd);  doctrinal 
(J.)  passes  over  the  actual  L.,  Fr.  and  ME.  words,  to  reach 
the  ulterior  doctrinal] 

A.  adj, 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  doctrine;  containing  or 
inculcating  a  doctrine  or  doctrines.  Doctrinal 
Puritans,  those  whose  puritanism  had  reference  to 
doctrines  rather  than  discipline  or  ceremonial. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  14/15  Doctrinall,  doctrinalis.  1611 
Bible  Trans l.  Pref.  11  Not  in  doctrinall  points  that  con- 
cerne  saluation.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  §  191  He 
had  some  doctrinal  Opinions  which  they  liked  not.  1732 
Neal  Hist.  Pnrit.  I.  579  The  Calvinists  were,  .branded 
with  the  character  of  Doctrinal  Puritans.  1751  Jennings  & 
Doddridge  Pref.  to  Watts’  Improv.  Mind  n,  A  doctrinal 
controversy.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  115  If  he  believed 
that  in  their  doctrinal  conservatism  they  knew  and  meant 
what  they  were  saying. 

+  b.  Derived  from  instruction.  Obs.  rare. 

1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  n.  xxxix,  When  . .  upon  natural 
rather  than  doctrinal  valour  [jut]  fxerd.  po/utov  to  ttAciof  tj 
Tporrwi/  avSpCas]  we  come  to  undertake  any  danger. 

+  2.  Serving  to  teach  or  instruct ;  instructive, 
didactic.  Obs. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxi.  §  3  The  word  of  God., 
serueth  then  only  in  the  nature  of  a  doctrinall  instrument. 
a  1632  G.  Herbert  Country  Parson  xxviii,  In  a  doctrinal 
way,  saying  to  the  contemner,  Alas,  why  do  you  thus  ?  1641 
Milton  Ch.  Govt,  11.  (1851),  146  Whether  those  Dramatick 
constitutions,  wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  raigne  shall 
he  found  more  doctrinal  and  exemplary. 

B.  sb. 

1 1-  The  title  of  a  text-book  on  grammar  by  Alex. 


de  Villedieu;  by  extension,  a  book  of  instruction 
in  any  subject ;  a  text-book.  Obs. 

r  1450  Cov.  Myst.  189  In  alle  this  scyens  is  non  us  lyke, 
In  Caton,  Gryscysme,  nor  Doctrynal  [rime  over  alle]. 
1481-3  [see  Caton].  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  J. 
144  If  he  have  onys  red  the  olde  doctrinall  [rime  all].  1531 
Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiii,  Comedies . .  they  suppose  to  be  a  doctrinall 
of  rybaudrie.  1534  —  (title)  Doctrinal  of  Princes.  1653 
Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  xiv,  An  old  coughing  fellow  ...  who 
read  unto  him  Hugotio,  Hebard,  Grecisme,  the  doctrinal, 
f  b.  transf.  An  instructor.  Obs.  rare. 

1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  xiii.  (Arb.)  55  Also  saynt 
Ierome  the  noble  cardynall. .  Whiche  euermore  was  a  good 
doctrynal  1. 

2.  pi.  Matters  or  points  of  doctrine  or  instruction. 

1619  S.  Ward  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  68  Our  consent  was 
only  asked  for  Doctrinals,  not  for  matters  touching  Discipline. 
1681  Baxter  Apol.  Nonconf  Min.  48  We  differ  in  Doctrinals 
as  well  as  in  Ceremony.  1718  Wodro7u  Corr.  (1843)  H*  398 
The.  .controversy  about  doctrinals  is  again  revived.  1876 
J.  G.  Wilkinson  Hum.  Sc.  <5*  Div.  Revel,  lxv.  212  Doc¬ 
trinals  are  the  indispensable  readers  of  all  reality. 

Hence  Doctrinalism,  the  laying  of  stress  on 
doctrinal  matters ;  Doctrinalist,  a  strict  adherent 
to  doctrine;  DoctrinaTity,  doctrinal  character. 

1846  De  Quincey  Christianity  Wks.  XII.  278  The  doc- 
trinality  of  our  religion,  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  V.  ^56 
The  Papists  were  put  out  of  the  way.  The  doctrinalists 
were  promoted  to  honour.  1869  Ibid.  (1870)  XII.  550  'rheo¬ 
logical  doctrinalism  passed  out  of  fashion.  1894  Thinker 
V.  447  Driven,  .into  the  other  extreme  of  rigid  doctrinalism. 

Doctrinally  (see  prec.),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  doctrinal  manner  or  form  ;  in  respect  of,  or  as 
a  matter  of,  doctrine;  by  way  of  teaching. 

1633  Ames -Agst.  Cerem.  11.  371  Writing  on  the  second 
Commandement  doctrinally.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  11. 
iii.  (1692)  87  Christ  Jesus  himself  and  his  Apostles  ..  have 
doctrinally  laid  it  down.  1706  De  Foe  Jure  Div.  Pref.  30 
If  my  Opinion  he  really  in  it  self,  Doctrinally  Sound.  1869 
Haddan  Apost.  Succ.  iii.  (1879)  58  Churches  organically 
complete  hut  doctrinally  corrupt. 

Doctrinarian  (dpktrine«*rian),  sb.  and  a.  [f. 
L.  type  *doclrindri-us  (Doctrinaire)  +  -an.] 

A.  sb.  +  1.  pi.  The  Brethren  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,  or  Christian  Brothers  (F.  doctrinaires ),  a  lay 
order  instituted  at  Rheims  in  16S0  by  J.  B.  de  la 
Salle,  to  teach  gratuitously  the  principles  of  religion 
and  the  elements  of  primary  instruction.  Obs. 

1747  Genii.  Mag.  570  Other  amphibious  kinds,  which  are 
neither  Regulars  nor  Seculars,  as  Jesuits,  Oratorians,  Doc¬ 
trinarians,  Lazarists.  1794  Barruel  Hist.  Clergy  Fr.  Rev. 
(1795)  161  [He]  had  been  educated  in  a  secular  congregation 
by  the  Doctrinarians. 

2.  =  Doctrinaire  sb. 

1836  J.  H.  Newman  Discuss.  4'  Argts.  (1872)  19  Pro¬ 
testantism  is  embodied  in  a  system ;  so  is  Popery :  hut 
when  a  man  takes  up  this  Via  Media,  he  is  a  mere  doctrin¬ 
arian — he  is  wasting  his  efforts  in  delineating  an  invisible 
phantom.  1840  T.  Hook  in  New  hlonthly  Flag.  LX.  164 
England  has  its  sect  of  doctrinarians  as  well  as  France. 

B.  adj.  =  Doctrinaire  a.,  Doctrinary. 

1878  E.  Jenkins  Haverholme  101  A  stiff  and  doctrinarian 
politician  of  the  Whig  school. 

Hence  Doctrinarianism,  doctrinairism. 

1877  D.  M.  Wallace  Russia  v.  82  The  latest  products  of 
French  doctrinarianism. 

Doctrinary  (cty-ktrinari),  a.  [ad.  F.  doctri¬ 
naire  :  see  above  and  -ary  1 .]  Holding  an  abstract 
doctrine  and  seeking  to  apply  it  in  all  circum¬ 
stances ;  =  Doctrinaire  a. 

1850  Hare  Mission  Comf.  284  Arguing  against  the  doc- 
trinary  school,  i860  J.  P.  Kennedy  Swallovu  B.  ii.  33 
His.  .doctrinary  republicanism.  1893  Nat.  Observer  15  Apr. 
535/1  Doctrinary  pedants. 

Hence  Doctrinarity,  quality  of  a  doctrinaire. 

a  1869  Ld.  Strangford  Lett.  etc.  235  (D.)  Excess  in  doc¬ 
trinarity  and  excess  in  earnestness  are  threatening  to  set 
their  mark  on  the  new  political  generation. 

Doxtrinate,  v.  arch.  [f.  med.L.  doctrlnare, 
-mat-  to  teach,  instruct,  f.doclrina  :  see  -ate  3  5.] 
traits.  To  teach  orinstruct;  =  Doctrine  v.  a.;  absol. 
To  give  instruction  {on  a  subject). 

1631  Heywood  Eng.  Eliz.  (1641)  33  They  were  doctrinated 
and  instructed,  either  in  language,  or  some  of  the  liberall 
sciences.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  46  They  are 
of  Pythagoras  doctrinating  . .  in  beleeving  the  Metem¬ 
psychosis  of  the  soule.  1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv .,  City- 
iraeus  421  Most  profoundly  by  him  doctrinated.  1840 
Marryat  Olla  Podr .  (Rtldg.)  282  O11  that.. you  have  not 
yet  doctrinated. 

Doctrine  (d^’ktrin),  sb.  Also  4-6  doctryn(e, 
6-S  doctrin.  [a.  F.  doctrine  (12th  c.),  ad.  L. 
doclrhia  teaching,  learning,  f.  doctor  teacher, 
Doctor  :  cf.  pistrma  bakery,  f.  pisior  baker.] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  teaching  or  instructing ;  in¬ 
struction  ;  a  piece  of  instruction,  a  lesson,  precept. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Tim.  iv.  2  Arguwe,  or  proue,  biseche, 
blame  in  al  pacience  and  doctryn.  r  1391  Chaucer  Astrol. 
Prol.,  I.. have  hit  translated  in  myn  englissh  only  for  thi 
doctrine.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  1  Al  thynges  that  ben 
reduced  by  wrytyng  ben  wryton  to  our  doctryne.  1526-34 
Tindale  Mark  iv.  2  He  . .  sayde  vnto  them  in  his  doctrine 
[so  1611 ;  1881  (R.V.)  teaching]  :  Herken  to.  1645  Ussher 
Body  Div.  (1647)56  The  Commandement.  .was- a  doctrine  to 
teach  Pharoah  what  he  must  have  done.  1710  Steele  Tatler 
No.  11  r  2  Doctrines  on  this  Occasion . .  are  the  most . . empty 
of  all  the  Labours  of  Men. 

+  b.  Public  instruction  ;  preaching.  Obs. 

1560-78  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  (1621)  40  Where  the  people 
convene  to  the  doctrine  but  once  in  the  week,  a  1572  Knox 
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Hist.  Ref  Wks.  1846  I.  250  After  doctrin,  he  lyik wiese 
ministrat  the  Lordis  Table.  1600  J.  Melvill  Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  33,  I  saw  him  everie  day  of  his  doctrine  go 
hulie  and  fear,  .to  the  Paroche  Kirk. 

2.  That  which  is  taught,  a.  In  the  most  general 
sense  :  Instruction,  teaching ;  a  body  of  instruction 
or  teaching. 

1382  Wyclif  Tit.  ii.  10  In  alle  thingis  schewing  good 
feith,  that  thei  ourne  in  alle  thingis  the  doctryn  of  oure 
sauyour  God.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xii.  133  The  Gos- 
pelles,  in  the  which  is  gode  doctryne.  1483  Caxton  Cato  3 
In  this  smal  lytyl  booke  is  conteyned  a  short,  .doctryne  for 
all  maner  of  peple.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xli.  7  Be  rewlyt 
rycht  and  keip  this  doctring.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W. 
de  W.  1506)  Prol.  2  Foloweth  a  shorte  doctryne  . .  in  y° 
whiche  shall  be  spoken,  .of  fyue  thynges.  1526-34  Tindale 
Mait.  xvi.  12  He  bad  not  them  beware  of  the  leven  of  breed  : 
but  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharises.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's 
Hist.  Ref.  II.  179  They  next  proceeded  to  consider  the 
points  of  doctrine  and  life.  1851  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  11. 
no  In  Scripture,  doctrine  means  broadly,  teaching:  any¬ 
thing  that  is  taught  is  doctrine. 

b.  esp.  That  which  is  taught  or  laid  down  as 
true  concerning  a  particular  subject  or  department 
of  knowledge,  as  religion,  politics,  science,  etc. ; 
a  belief,  theoretical  opinion  ;  a  dogma,  tenet. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt .  xv.  9  Techynge  the  doctrines  and 
maundements  of  men.  1485  Caxton  Paris  <$*  V.  Prol.,  The 
book  of  his  doctrines.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess 
Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  308  To  publysshe  the  doctryne  & 
fayth  of  cryste  Ihesu.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxv. 
§  20.  116  The  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God.  1712  Addison 
Sped.  No.  269  P  10  To  vent  among  them  some  of  his 
Republican  Doctrines.  1725  Watts  Logic  iv.  ii.  Rule  6, 
The  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity.  1778  Burke  Corr. 
(1844)  II.  242  That  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men, 
which  has  been  preached  by  knavery,  and  so  greedily 
adopted  by  malice,  envy,  and  cunning,  i860  Westcott 
Introd.  Study  Gosp.  viii.  (ed.  5)  405  Difficulties  in  applying 
the  great  doctrine  of  gravitation.  1893  Sir  J.  W.  CuiTTYin 
Law  Times  Rep.  LXVI1I.  430/1  To  hold  that  mere  oral 
assent  to  the  new  lease  operates  as  a  surrender  in  law  would 
be  a  most  dangerous  doctrine. 

c.  Monroe  doctrine  (U.  S.  politics) :  the  name 
applied  (since  about  1848)  to  a  principle  or  series  of 
principles  of  policy  put  forward  in,  or  deduced 
from,  the  Message  of  President  Monroe  to  Con¬ 
gress,  2  Dec.  1823. 

In  this  it  was  declared  that  Sve  should  consider  any 
attempt  ’  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  European  Powers  *  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety’ ;  that  *  any  interposition, 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  ’  the  recently  revolted  Spanish* 
American  colonies,  ‘or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  Power’  would  be  viewed  ‘as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  U  nited 
States ' ;  and  that  ‘  the  American  continents  should  no  longer 
be  subjects  for  any  new  European  colonial  settlement’. 

1848  1.  E.  Holmes  in  Congress.  Globe  29  Apr.  711  The 
President  [Polk]  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  reiterating 
a  doctrine  which  was  said  to  be  the  doctrine  0/  Mr.  Monroe. 
1858  Sun  (Balt.)  30  Oct.  (Bartlett),  If  we  now  fall  back  on 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  we  shall  see  the  difference  between 
an  abstraction  and  its  application  in  practice.  1866  Lowell 
Seward- Johnson  Reaction  Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  323  The 
South  should  put  in  practice  at  home  that  Monroe  Doctrine 
of  which  it  has  always  been  so  clamorous  a  supporter.  1895 
Mrq.  of  Salisbury  Disp.  26  Nov.  ( Times  18  Dec.  7/2) 
The  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  question  of 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  the  colony  of 
British  Guiana.  1896  Daily  News  7  Mar.  4/6  It  was 
during  this  contest  between  Spain  and  her  insurgent 
colonists  that  President  Monroe,  in  1823,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Canning,  laid  down  in  a  Message  to  Congress  the 
famous  1  doctrine '  which  bears  his  name. 

3.  A  body  or  system  of  principles  or  tenets  ;  a 
doctrinal  or  theoretical  system;  a  theory;  a  science, 
or  department  of  knowledge.  ?  Obs. 

1594  West  2 nd  Pt.  Symbol.  §  100  F,  I  haue.  .laid  downe 
the  doctrine  of  Instruments.  1666-7  Pepys  Diary  16  Feb., 
[He]  understands  the  doctrine  of  musique.  1667  Primatt 
City  C.  Build.  160  Measure  the  same  by  the  Doctrine 
of  Triangles.  1709-29  V.  Mandey  Syst.  Math.,  Astron. 
Pref.  248  Astronomy  is  a  Doctrine  or  Science.  1754  Chat¬ 
ham  Lett.  Nephew  48  A  . .  notion  of . .  the  solar  system  : 
together  with  the  doctrine  of  comets.  1836-7  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Metaph.  (1877)  I.  viii.  130  Psychology  therefore, 
is  the  discourse  or  doctrine  treating  of  the  human  mind. 

+  4.  Learning,  erudition,  knowledge.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  1245  Thow  art  xx  wynter,  and  nau3t  hast  of 
doctryne.  1483  Caxton  Cato  Gj,  The  man  whiche  is  with¬ 
out  doctryne  is  like  thymage  of  deth.  1563-7  Buchanan 
Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks  (1892)  12  The  principal  to  beane 
man  of.  .sufficient  doctrine  to  supple  the  regentis  absens  in 
redyng.  1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  1.  iii.  247  The  Schooles 
Embowel’d  of  their  doctrine. 

+  5.  Discipline.  Obs .  rare. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  78  These  officers  should 
be  marked  and  ordered  after  theyre  . .  behavioure  . .  or  elles 
to  be  at  the  doctryne  conveniente  in  the  countynghouse. 
a  1533  ^d.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  Pv,  The 
doctrine  of  sones  and  doughters  was  enlarged,  and  theyr 
bridell  let  go  at  libertee. 

0.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a  1716  South  Serm.  V.  31  To  give  those  doctrine  and  use- 
men,  those  pulpit-engineers  their  due.  1879  Baring-Gould 
Germany  II.  194  When  the  excitement  of  doctrine-smashing 
was  over,  the  laity  grew  listless. 

f  Do'ctrine,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  doctrine-r ,  ad. 
med.L.  doctrinare,  f.  doctrina  :  see  Doctrinate.] 
trans.  a.  To  teach  or  instruct  (a  person)  ;  b.  To 
teach,  give  instruction  in  (a  science,  etc.). 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  77  Henry  duke  of  Lancastre.  .had  sent 
to  hym .  .yong  knightis,  to  be  doctrined,  lerned,  and  broughte 


up . .  in  scole  of  armes.  1530  Palsgr.  523/2,  He  hath  hen  well 
doctryned  :  il  a  este  fort  bien  enaoctrint.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  46  Phisic,  astronomye  and  natural  philosophic,  var 
fyrst  prettikit  and  doctrinet  be  vs.  1648  Gage  West  hid. 
xvii.  (1655)  112  They  doctrined  me  as  a  novice. 

Hence  Dcretrined///.  a. 

1627  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  T/iess.  (1629)  137  Take  view  of 
their  doctrined  practises,  in  deuotion  to  God,  Carriage  to 
men,  to  our  selues. 

Doctrinism  (dp-ktriniz’m).  [f.  Doctrine  sb. 
+  -ism.]  Adherence  to,  or  setting  forth  of,  doc¬ 
trine.  So  Do'ctrinist,  one  who  propounds,  or 
adheres  to,  doctrine. 

1840  G.  S.  Faber  Regeneration  328  Our  aim  is  to  be 
Primitive,  not  Tridentine,  Doctrinists.  1872  Tulloch 
Ration.  Theol.  I.  ii.  43  The  most  memorable  exception  to 
this  fair  and  conciliatory  doctrinism  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  . .  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles. 
1883  Manch.  Guard.  13  Oct.  7/4  The  mere  doctrinism 
of  the  Congress  being  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of 
the  age.  1891  G.  Macdonald  There  A-  Back  II.  xxxv. 
226  Neither  ascetic  nor  mystic  nor  doctrinist,  .she  believed 
in  God. 

Doctrinize  (dp-ktrinsiz),  v.  [f.  Doctrine  sb. 
+  -ize.J  intr.  To  form  doctrines  or  theories;  to 
speculate,  theorize.  Hence  Doctriniza'tion. 

1836  R.  M.  McCheyne  Jrnl.  in  Mem.  (1866)  55  The  error 
of  those  who  speculate  or  doctrinize  about  the  Gospel. 
1852  Fraser's  Mag.  XLV.  570  Stories  about  animals,  .are 
generally  spoiled  by  the  same  mistaken  doctrinization. 

t  Do'Ctrix.  Obs.  [a.  L.  doctrix ,  fem.  of  doctor 
Doctor.]  A  female  doctor ;  =  Docteess. 

1604  Parsons  3 rd  Pt.  Three  Convers.  Eng.  xv.  254  Alice 
Driuer,  a  famous  doctrix.  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  1.  ii. 
(1636)  53  This  country  of  Palestine  is  called.. the  nurse  of 
the  prophets,  the  doctrix  of  the  Apostles.  1746  in  Edgar 
Old  Ch.  Life  Scot.  (1885)  270  note ,  In  1746  a  ‘doctrix’  was 
consulted  in  Galston  about  the  recovery  of  a  sick  child. 

Document  (d^rkmment),  sb.  [a.  OF.  document 
lesson,  written  evidence  (i2th-i3th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  document-um  lesson,  proof,  instance, 
specimen,  in  med.L.  also  written  instrument,  charter, 
official  paper,  f.  docere  to  teach.] 

+ 1.  Teaching,  instruction,  warning.  Obs. 
c  1450  Henryson  Mor..  Fab.  58  Despysing  thus  her  hail- 
some  document,  The  fowles.  .tuke  their  flight.  1503  Hawes 
Examp.  Virt.  Prol.  iii,  All  that  is  wryten  is  to  oure 
document.  1660  Trial  Regie.  147  Punishment  goes  to  the 
prisoner,  but  examples  to  the  document  of  all  others.  1793 
J.  Williams  Life  Ld.  Barrymoi'e  101,  I  have  heard  much 
document  from  the  Grey  Beards  of  society,  delivered  to 
prove  [etc.]. 

+  2.  An  instruction,  a  piece  of  instruction,  a  les¬ 
son  ;  an  admonition,  a  warning.  Obs. 

1549  T.  Some  Latimer's  Serm.  bef  Edw.  VI,  Ded.,  In 
them  are  frutefull  and  godlye  documentes.  1620  tr.  Boc¬ 
caccio's  Decameron  80  b,  These  were  his  daily  documents 
to  his  young  wife.  1751  Johnson  Rajnblcr  No.  87  p  10 
There  are.. few  to  whom  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  receive 
documents.  1769  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  ii.  (1876)  328 
Even  bad  pictures  themselves  supply  him  with  useful 
documents,  c  1800  Landor  in  Parr’s  Wks.  (1828)  VIII. 
48,  I  will  give  him  some  documents  which  shall  enlighten 
his  judgment  at  the  expence  of  his  skin. 

+  3.  That  which  serves  to  show,  point  out,  or 
prove  something ;  evidence,  proof.  Chiefly  with 
dependent  cl.  Obs. 

1459  Charters  of  Peebles  (Burgh  Rec.  Soc.  1872)  132  And 
than  be  verray  document  of  thaim  that  herd  and  saw  the 
begyning  of  that  bargan  the  gud  men..fand  [etc.].  1533 

Bellenden  Livy  iv.  (1822)  353  Ane  notabil  document,  that 
pluralite  of  capitanis  are  unproffittabil  in  battal.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  JVorld  v.  iii.  §  21.  490  This  may  serue  as 
a  document  of  Fortunes  instabilitie.  1769  Junius  Lett. 
xxvii.  P  5  Sufficient  care  was  taken  to  leave  no  document 
of  any  treasonable  negociation.  1847  Emerson  Repr. 
Men ,  Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  374  The  best  document 
of  his  relation  to  his  troops  is  the  order  of  the  day  ..  in 
which  [etc.]. 

4.  Something  written,  inscribed,  etc.,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  evidence  or  information  upon  any  subject, 
as  a  manuscript,  title-deed,  tomb-stone,  coin, 
picture,  etc. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Document ,  in  law,  some  written 
monument  produced  in  proof  of  any  fact  asserted ..  The 
antiquity  of  the  foundation  of  such  a  church  is  proved  by  a 
number  of  authentic  documents.  1755  Magens  Insurances 
1.  340  As  an  Authentic  Document  was  required  of  the  fore¬ 
going  Declaration,  I  signed  and  sealed  this  Jo  serve  where 
occasion  shall  require.  1810  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
VI.  290,  I  had  got.. the  emplacement  of  the  whole  French 
army  of  the  1st  June  which  is  a  very  curious  document  and 
ives  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  whole  force  in  Spain.  1850 
Irs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  401  These  frescoes 
.  .have  become  invaluable  as  documents.  1877-9  F.  Whar¬ 
ton  Law  of  Evid.  I.  11.  ix.  §  614.  586  A  ‘  document 1 .  .is  an 
instrument  on  which  is  recorded,  by  means  of  letters,  figures, 
or  marks,  matter  which  may  be  evidentially  used. 

b.  spec.  The  bill  of  lading  and  policy  of  insur¬ 
ance  handed  over  as  collateral  security  for  a  foreign 
bill  of  exchange  ;  hence  document-bill. 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  Document-bill,  an  Indian 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  London,  having  as  collateral 
security  the  bill  of  lading  and  policy  of  insurance  on  the 
oods ;  against  a  part  of  the  estimated  value  of  these  the 
ill  is  drawn. 

Document,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  F.  docu- 
mente r.]  +1.  trans.  To  teach,  instruct.  Obs. 

1648  Scottish  Mist  DispcVd  32  Upon  this  principle  you 
document  the  Parliament  of  England  about  the  Kings 
power  in  making  laws.  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  217  That 
they  might  be  documented  in  all  good  and  wholesome 


things.  1739  *  R.  Bull  ’  tr.  Dedckindus'  Grobianus  271  The 
Monarch  documents  him  in  his  Part. 

t  b.  To  give  a 1  lesson  ’  to ;  to  instruct  or  admonish 
in  an  authoritative  or  imperious  manner.  Obs. 

1690  Dryden  Don  Sebastian  iv.  ii,  I  am  finely  documented 
by  my  own  daughter  !  1778  Franklin  Let.  Wks.  1889  VI. 
161  Your  letters.. in  which  you,  with  magisterial  airs, 
schooled  and  documented  me,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  your 
domestics.  1802  Marian  Moore  Lascclles  I.  126  She., 
entreated  Mrs.  Carisbrook  to  send  them  [the  girls]  to  her. . 
that  she  might  document  them. 

2.  To  prove  or  support  (something)  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence. 

1711  Countrym.  Let.  to  Curat  31  The  Historical  deduc¬ 
tion  before  given  (sufficiently  documented  from  your  own 
Writers).  1780  Blue  Blanket  4  (Jam.)  This  city  was  so 
often  destroyed,  her  monuments  and  charters  lost,  that  her 
original  cannot  well  be  documented.  1825  Anderson  Hist. 
Ace.  Fam.  Fraser  79  They  are  documented  in  a  charter  of 
confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Wester  Logy. 

3.  To  provide  with  documents,  a.  To  furnish 
(a  ship)  with  the  ‘  papers  ’  or  documents  required 
for  the  manifestation  of  its  ownership  and  cargo. 

1828  Webster  s.v.,  A  ship  should  be  documented  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  of  law.  i8<j.8  Arnould  Mar.  Insur. 
(1866)  I.  I.  i.  8  By  sailing  his  ship  imperfectly  or  improperly 
documented,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  protection  under  the 
policy.  1884  R.  Wheatley  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  60/1 
To  enable  such  vessels.. to  be  documented  and  receive  an 
American  register. 

b.  To  furnish  (a person)  with  evidence;  to  keep 
informed  or  instructed. 

1807  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  165  A.. corroboration  to 
the  statements  of  that  courageous  and  documented  historio¬ 
grapher.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  8  Sept.  187/1  It  was  for  a 
novel.. that  he  was  ‘documenting  himself’.  1894  Daily 
News  20  Dec.  5/4  Statesmen  who  want  to  be,  as  they  say 
here,  ‘well  documented’  to  resist  possible  attacks. 

Hence  Documented ppl.a .,  Do  cumenting1  vbl. 
sb.  ;  +  Documentor,  an  indicator. 

1684  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Arts  Ixxxi.  277  There  be  many 
of  smaller  Animals  also  that  claim  a  Prerogative  in  the 
Shields  of  great  men,  provided  they  be  the  Documentors  of 
mischief :  such  as  Coneys,  Moles,  Frogs,  Locusts,  Mice, 
Serpents.  1801  Mar.  Edgeworth  Belinda  (1857)  4  After 
the  course  of  documenting  which  she  had  gone  through. 
1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  256  A  full,  a  documented, 
a  well-proportioned  account.  1886  American  XII.  286 
There  were  256  disasters  to  documented  vessels. 

Documental  (d^ki?/me*ntal),  a.  [f.  L.  docu- 
ment-um  Document  sb.  +  - al.] 

f  1.  Pertaining  to  teaching  or  instruction  ;  in¬ 
structive  ;  didactic.  Obs. 

c  1575  {title)  Documental  Sayings  as  those  same  were 
spoken  forth  by  H[enrick]  N[iclas].  1610  Healey  St.  Aug. 
Citie  of  God  vi.  ii.  (1620)  227  Varro.  .though  he  be  not 
eloquent  yet  is  he  so  documental  and  sententious. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  documents;  documen¬ 
tary. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Rcfl .  (1848)  I.  277  The  documental 
proofs  of  the  same.  1883  H.  M.  Kennedy  tr.  Ten  Brink's 
F.  E.  Lit.  57  The  collection  of  documental  material.  1892 
R.  Dunlop  in  Academy  10  Sept.  207/3,  I  think  one  ought  to 
say  ‘  documentary’  and  not  ‘documental  ’  evidence. 

Documentary  (d^kittme’ntari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ary  1 :  cf.  F.  documentaire .] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  in  documents. 

1802-12  Bentham  Rat.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  54  Docu¬ 
mentary  evidence.  1831  Carlyle  Sari.  Res.  11.  iii,  Various 
fragments  of  Letters  and  other  documentary  scraps.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  178  They  were  in  possession  of 
documentary  evidence  which  would  confound  the  guilty. 
1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (’8o)  I.  30  Going  back  beyond  the 
printed  annalists  to  original  and  documentary  authorities. 

2.  Affording  evidence,  evidential,  rare. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  <$•  Pr.  1.  iii,  It  is  an  authentic,  .fact, 
quietly  documentary  of  a  whole  world  of  such. 

3.  Relating  to  teaching  or  instruction,  rare. 

1871  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  52  Long  before  1250 

we  get  traces  of  the  documentary  use  of  French .  .Trevisa 
says  it  jyas  a  new  thing  in  1349  for  children  to  construe  into 
English  in  the  Grammar  schools. 

Hence  Docume  ntarily  adv.,  in  the  way  of  a 
document ;  from  a  documentary  point  of  view. 

1857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.  Art  ii.  (1868 )  126  These  copies. . 
would  be  historically  and  documentarily  valuable. 

Documentation  (d^kimnent*?'  Jon),  [ad.  med. 
L.  documentdtidn-cm  admonition,  n.  of  action  f. 
* documentare  to  Document.]  The  action  of  docu¬ 
menting  or  fact  of  being  documented. 

+  1.  Instruction,  admonition,  ‘  lecturing’.  Obs. 

1754  Richardson  Grand ison  VI.  xxv.  143  Not  another 
word  of  your  documentations,  dame  Selby,  I  am  not  in  a 
humour  to  bear  them.  1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  199  No 
end  to  these  chartered  documentations  of  the  sex  ! 

2.  The  furnishing  of  a  ship  with  the  requisite 
‘  papers  \ 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  June  60/2  In  the  registration  of  a  new 
vessel,  the  production,  .of  the  certificate  of  measurement., 
is  required  in  order  to  documentation. 

3.  Preparation  or  use  of  documentary  evidence  and 
authorities. 

In  reference  to  realistic  fiction,  applied  to  the  faithful  repro¬ 
duction  of  historical  or  objective  facts. 

1888  Athaiseum  17  Mar.  342  Is  art  simply  an  affair  of 
documentation,  as  the  phrase  of  the  day  goes?  1893  Spec¬ 
tator  23  Dec.  919/1  M.  Zola.,  has  great  industry  and  is  very 
painstaking  in  ‘  documentation  1895  W estm .  Gaz.  4  J uly 
2/1  There  is  so  much  to  read  up,  such  documentation  to  be 
exercised. 
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f  Documentize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Document  sb. 
+  -ize.]  trans.  a.  To  teach,  instruct,  give  a  lesson 
to.  b.  To  furnish  with  evidence.  Hence  Do  cu- 
mentizing  vbl.  sb. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  21  Those  that  be  scrutinus.. 
let  them  reuolue  the  Digests  of  our  English  discoueries. . 
and  be  documentized  most  locupleatly.  1647  Maids'  Petition 
5  Bulcher. .  with  his  newly  hatcht  errors  will  documentise 
our  Bulwarks  alive  or  dead.  1682  Mrs.  Behn  City  Heiress 
t.  i,  You'd  best  carry  your  nephew. .to  Church  ;  he  wants  a 
little  documentizing  that  way.  a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  iv. 
§  t22.  (1740)  294  Being,  as  he  said,  well  documentised.  1754 
Richardson  Grandison  VI.  xxv.  143,  I  am  to  be  closetted, 
and  to  be  documentized. 

Dod,  sb. 1  and  inter j.  dial,  or  vulgar.  In  asse¬ 
verations;  originally  a  deformation  of  God.  (Cf. 
Adod  ;  also  I)ad,  Bedad.) 

1676  Etheridge  Man  of  Mode  n.  i,  A  Dod  she’s  too 
serious.  1855  Haliburton  Nat.  <$•  Hum.  Nat.  60  (Bartlett) 
I  ’ll  cut  and  run,  and  dot  drot  me  if  I  don’t.  1892  No rth utttbla. 
Gloss,  s.v.,  Dod  !  but  yor  a  queer  fellow  !  1893  Stevenson 

Catriona  14  And,  dod  !  I  believe  the  day’s  come  now. 

Dod  (ctyd),  sb.2  dial.  [Cognate  with  early  mod. 
Du.  dodde  in  same  sense  (‘caulis  et  spica  typhse 
palustris  ’  Kilian)  ;  also  a  stalk,  staff,  club  (‘a 
little  broach  or  spit,  a  reed  ’  Hexham).]  The  Reed- 
Mace  or  Cat’s-tail,  Typha  latifolia. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Northampton  11.  (1662)  290  Dods, 
Waterweeds  (commonly  called  by  children  Cats  Tales). 
1847-78  Halliwell,  Dod,  the  fox-tail  reed.  North.  1864 
Alnwick  Mercury  1  Mar.  (Britten  &  Holland),  Dod  is  the 
Reedmace  ( Typha  latifolia ,  L.)  in  the  north  of  England. 
1882  Friend  Devonshire  Plaut-n. 

Dod,  dodd,  sbA  north,  dial.  [Evidently  re¬ 
lated  to  Dod  v d  ;  app.  a  specific  application 
of  a  sb.  of  which  the  primary  sense  was  *  rounded 
head  ’ :  cf.  also  Doddy.] 

In  North  of  England  and  South  of  Scotland  a 
frequent  term  for  a  rounded  summit  or  eminence, 
either  as  a  separate  hill,  or  more  frequently  a  lower 
summit  or  distinct  shoulder  or  boss  of  a  hill. 

Rarely  applied  to  a  lower  buttress  when  not  rounded,  as 
Skiddaw  Dod.  Usually  forming  part  of  a  proper  name,  like 
the  equivalent  Welsh  A  foe  l  ( Foel ),  but  also  an  appellative. 

[1843  Denny  Cycl.  XXV II.  248/2  ( Westmoreland)  Of  which 
[branch] Dod  Hill,  Place  Fell,  .and  Swarth  Fell  are  summits.] 
1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Dod,  a  round  topped  fell,  generally  an 
offshoot  from  a  larger  or  higher  mountain.  1879  Jenkinson 
Guide  Eng.  Lakes  233  There  are  many  hills  in  the  district 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Dodd,  and  they  are  generally 
small  and  attached  to  large  mountains.  1882  J.  Hardy  in 
Hist.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  452  Pike ,  crag,  law,  head,  know, 
dod,  edge,  rig.  .predominate  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Redesdale  eminences.  1886  G.  A.  Lebour  Gcol.  NortJmmb. 
Kf  Durh.  (ed.  2)  24  Sand  and  gravel  ‘dodds’.  1892  Northumbld. 
Gloss.,  Dodd,  a  blunt  hill,  a  butt  end  of  a  hill.  Its  occurrence 
is  noted  thirteen  times  in  place-names  in  Northumberland. . 
The  truncated  chimney  or  ventilator  of  a  malt-kiln  is  called 
the  kiln-dodd. 

Dod,  sbA  Sc.  [Gaelic  dod  peevishness.]  A 
slight  fit  of  ill-humour  ;  sullenness,  peevishness. 

1808  in  Jamieson.  1823  G alt  Entail  II.  143  (Jam.)  When 
she  happens,  poor  body,  to  tak  the  dods  now  and  then. 
1823  Misses  Corbett  Petticoat  Tales  I.  250  (Jam.)  Her 
father  has  ta’en  the  dods  at  him. 

f  Dod,  dodd,  a.  and  pa.  pple.  Ohs.  Short  for 
Dodded,  q.v. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  i.  135  He  wole  liaue  hise  heer 
schorne  of  and  his  heed  to  be  dod.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  99  White-wheat  massledine  will  outsell  dodd-reade 
massledine.  .grey  wheate  and  long  reade  will  outsell  dodde 
read  oftentimes.  1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words  21  Dodred 
Wheat ;  is  red  Wheat  without  beards. 

Dod  (dpd),  0.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [ME.  dodden , 
app.  from  the  same  root  as  Dod  sb. 3 :  cf.  Doddy. 

Wedgwood  compares  Fris.  dodd,  dadde,  lump,  clump, 
bunch  ;  but  the  connexion  is  doubtful.] 
trans.  To  make  the  top  or  head  of  (any  thing)  blunt, 
rounded,  or  bare  ;  lienee,  to  clip  or  poll  the  hair 
of  (a  person) ;  to  deprive  (an  animal)  of  its4iorns ; 
to  poll  or  lop  (a  tree),  etc. ;  also  fig.  to  behead. 

<21225  Ancr.  R.  422  5e  schulen  beon  i-dodded  [  =  have 
your  hair  cut]  four  siSen  i<5e  ^ere,  uorto  lihten  ower  heaued. 
a  1307  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  192  Hue  nolden  take  for  huem 
raunsoun  ne  ware  ;  Hue  doddeth  of  huere  hevedes,  fare  so 
hit  fare.  1382  Wyclif  Lev.  xix.  27  Ne  3e  shulen  in  rownde 
dodde  heer,  ne  shave  beerde.  —  2  Sam.  xiv.  26  Onys  in 
the  ^eer  he  was  doddid,  for  the  heere  heuyde  hym.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  125/1  Doddyn  trees,  or  herbys,  and  o^er  lyke, 
dccomo ,  capulo.  1683  Meriton  Yorkc-sh.  Dialect  6  We  mun 
dod  our  Sheepe.  1825  B  rockett  N.  C.  Words,  Dodd,  to 
cut  wool  from  and  near  the  tails  of  sheep. — Doddings,  the 
cuttings.  Dod,  to  lop,  as  a  tree,  is  an  old  word. 

Hence  Do’dding  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  clipping 
the  hair ;  tonsure. 

a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  14  Of  ower  doddunge  . .  &  of  ower  blod 
letunge.  1825  [see  above].  1847-78  Halliwell,  Doddbigs, 
the  fore-parts  of  a  fleece  of  wool.  North. 

Dod,  v-2  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [variant  of  Dad  v .] 
trans.  To  beat,  knock. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  1.  <'1662)  47  Our  husbandmen  in 
Middlesex  make  a  distinction  between  dodding  and  thresh¬ 
ing  of  wheat,  the  former  being  only  the  beating  out  of  the 
fullest  and  fairest  grain.  .Our  comment  maybe  said  to  have 
dodded  the  Sheriffes  of  several  Counties.  1883  Gd.  Words 
574  He.  .dodded  our  heids  down  on  the  desk. 

Dodart,  obs.  var.  of  Dotard. 
t  Doddard.  Obs.  rare .  [app.  f.  Dod  vJ  to 
poll  (trees)  +  -ard  ;  the  formation  being  parallel  to 


poll-ard :  cf.  Doddle  sb .,  Dodderel  in  same  sense. 
But  it  may  have  been  merely  a  modification  of  dot - 
lard,  Dotard  (found  earlier  in  same  sense)  with 
fanciful  assimilation  to  Dod  vf  and  its  derivatives  : 
see  Doddered.]  A  tree  that  has  lost  its  head  of 
branches  by  decay.  In  quot.  attrib .  =  Dotard  B.  2. 

1693  Dryden  Persius  v.  (R.),  Another  shakes  the  bed  .. 
Till  . .  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found  ;  Rots  like 
a  doddard  oke,  and  piecemeal  falls  to  ground. 

Do’dded,  ppl.  a.  north .  dial.  [f.  Dod  v.i] 
Polled,  lopped  ;  hornless;  awnless. 

£•1440  Promp.  Parv.  125/1  Doddyd,  wythe-owte  hornysse 
.  .incornutus.  Ibid.,  Doddyd,  as  trees.  1641  Best  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  6  Signes  of  a  Goode  Ewe.  Lett  her  be 
dodded.  1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words  21  Dodded  Sheep,  i.e. 
Sheep  without  Horns.  1819  Edin.  Advertiser  24  Aug. 
(Jam.),  Extensive  sale  of  improved  dodded  cattle.  1892 
Northwnbld.  Gloss.,  Dodded  corn,  is  corn  without  beards. 

Dodder  (djrdaj),  sb.  Also  3-6  doder.  [perh. 
Common  WGer.,  though  not  known  in  OE., 
OS.,  or  OHG.  ME.  doder  =  MLG.  doder,  dodder , 
MHG.  toter,  mod.Ger.  dolter,  Du.  and  Da.  dodder, 
Sw.  dodra.  Similarity  of  form  has  suggested  con¬ 
nexion  with  Ger.  dolter,  MHG.  toter,  OHG.  totoro, 
tularo,  MDu.  doder(e  yolk  of  an  egg,  as  if  with 
reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flower-clusters  of 
Cuscuta  europsea ;  but  this  is  a  doubtful  conjecture.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Cuscuta,  N.O. 
Convolvulacex,  comprising  slender  leafless  plants, 
like  masses  of  twining  threads,  parasitic  on  flax, 
clover,  thyme,  furze,  and  other  plants. 

ciz6s  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  557/11  Cuscute,  doder. 
a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  17  Cuscute,  podagra  Uni,  doder. 
<-1450  Alfihita  154  Rasta  lint  . .  doder  net  haynde.  1551 
Turner  Herbal  1.  Hvb,  Doder  groweth  out  of  herbes, 
and  small  bushes,  as  miscelto  groweth  out  of  trees.  1578 
Lyte  Dodoens  hi.  lviii.  398  Doder  is  a  strange  herbe  without 
leaves  and  without  roote,  lyke  unto  a  threed,  muche  gnarled 
and  wrapped  togither.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  11  Wee 
call  those  strings  generally  by  the  name  of  Dodder.  1871-2 
H.  Macmillan  True  Pine  v.  227  The  dodder,  .is  a  mere  mass 
of  elastic,  pale-red,  knotted  threads,  which  shoot  out  in  all 
directions  over  the  vine. 

2.  Applied  locally  to  some  choking  or  climbing 
weeds  :  see  quots. 

1878  Cumbld.  Class.,  Dodder  . .  the  corn  spurrey  plant, 
Spergicla  arvensis.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.v.  Bother,  In 
Mid-Ches.  Polygonum  Convolvulus  is  called  dother. 

3.  =  Dod  sb.-  dial. 

1891  R  it  Hand  Gloss.,  Dodders,  coarse  reeds  and  rushes  in 
swampy  land. 

f  Do  dder,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Don  0.1]  =  Dodded. 

1614  Markham  Cheap  Ilusb.  hi.  i.  (1623)  104  Let  them 
have  by  no  meanes  any  homes,  for  the  dodder  Sheepe  is  the 
best  breeder.  1868  [see  Dotterel  3]. 

Dodder  (d^rdor),  v .  [A  variant  of  or  parallel 
formation  to  D adder,  q.v.  Cf.  also  Totter.] 

1.  intr.  To  tremble  or  shake  from  frailty. 

1617  Minsheu  Ditctor,  Dodder  grasses,  .so  called  because 
with  the  least  puff  or  blast  of  wind  it.  .doth  as  it  were  dodder 
and  tremble.  1785  [E.  Perronet]  Occas.  Worses,  What  is 
Lifel  173  Where  wisdom  dodders,  and  where  wanders 
peace.  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Words,  Dodder ,  Dother,  to 
shake,  to  tremble ;  to  nod,  as  in  the  palsy  of  decrepitude. 
1894  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  285  He  doddered  as  he  spoke. 

t  2.  To  nod  (in  sleep).  Obs. 

16. .  Poem  (N.)  She  dodders  all  day,  While  the  little  birds 
play ;  And  at  midnight  she  flutters  her  wings. 

3.  To  proceed  or  move  unsteadily  or  with  totter- 
ing  gait ;  to  totter ;  to  potter. 

1819  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  58  One 
has  such  pleasure  in  doddering  along  the  hedgerows.  1862 
Sala  Ship  Chandler  iii.  48  [He]  was  permitted  to  dodder 
about  books  and  accounts  of  no  great  moment.  1885  Spec¬ 
tator  21  Nov.  1544  We  must  either  set  [one]  up.  .once  and  for 
all,  or  dodder  along  for  another  half  century  with  our  miser¬ 
able  muddle.  1894  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Marcella  III.  201  Old 
Alresford,  too,  was  fast  doddering  off  the  stage. 

Hence  Do  ddering1  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Do'dder- 
ing-grass,  quaking-grass  (Britt.  &  Iioll.). 

1745  W.  Thompson  Sickness  iv.  (R.),  The  sailor  hugs  thee 
to  the  doddering  mast.  1871  Miss  Braddon  Lovels  xlii,  A 
little  old  grey-headed  man,  who.  .had  an  ancient  doddering 
manner.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Dodder  in  -dicks,  the 
quivering  heads  of  the . .  quaking  grass. 

Doddered  (d^*dajd),  ppl.  a.  [app.  originally  a 
deriv.  of  Dod  v.1  to  poll  or  take  the  top  off  (a  tree). 

It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  a  contaminated  form  of 
Dodded  ‘  polled or  a  mistaken  spelling  of  Doddard  sb., 

‘  doddered  oak '  for  ‘  doddard  oak’  {<A.  pollard  willow)',  while 
the  matter  is  complicated  by  the  earlier  use  of  dottard  or 
dotard  (see  Dotard  2)  in  the  same  sense.  In  later  use  there 
has  been  unintelligent  association  with  Dodder  sb.,  and 
perhaps  with  Dodder  v.,  and  its  cognates.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  senses  2  and  3  belong  originally  to  this  word.] 

1.  A  word  conventionally  used  (?  after  Dryden)  as 
an  attribute  of  old  oaks  (rarely  other  trees) ;  app.  ori¬ 
ginally  meaning:  Having  lost  the  top  or  branches, 
esp.  through  age  and  decay;  hence,  remaining  as  a 
decayed  stump.  Johnson  explained  it  as  i  Over¬ 
grown  with  dodder ;  covered  with  supercrescent 
plants  and  this  explanation,  which  was  manifestly 
erroneous,  since  neither  dodder  nor  any  plant  like 
it  grows  upon  trees,  has  been  repeated  in  the  dic¬ 
tionaries,  and  has  influenced  literary  usage,  in  which 
there  is  often  a  vague  notion  of  some  kind  of  para¬ 
sitical  accretion  accompanying  or  causing  decay. 


1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  ix.  9  From  the  sloaping  Moun¬ 
tain  to  the  Vale,  And  dodder’d  Oak  [ veteres ,  jam  fracta 
cacumina,  fagos].  1700  —  Pal.  «S-  A  re.  in.  005  The  peasants 
were  enjoined  Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  doddered  oaks  to 
find.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  200  The  dodder’d  oaks  Divide, 
obedient  to  the  forceful  strokes.  «  1748  Thomson  (Ogilvie), 
Rots  like  a  dodder’d  Oak.  1813  Scott  Rokebyv  1.  iii,  He 
passes  now  the  doddered  oak,  Ye  heard  the  startled  raven 
croak.  1850  H.  Miller Creat.  x.  (1874)197  Dod¬ 
dered  trunks  of  vast  size,  like  those  of  Granton  and  Craig- 
leith.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xii,  Nasturtiums  clustered 
beautifully  about  the  doddered  orchard  giants.  1878  F.  S. 
Williams  Midi.  Railw.  2  Doddered  willows  by  the  water¬ 
courses.  1880  Disraeli  Endyin.  xxxiv,  Sometimes  they 
stood  before  the  vast  form  of  some  doddered  oak. 

b.  as  pa.  pple.  So  Do  ddering  pr.  pple.,  be¬ 
coming  doddered. 

1697  Dryden  AEncid  it.  703  Near  the  hearth  a  laurel  grew, 
Dodder’d  with  age  [vetemma  lanrus).  1766  Poetry  in 
Ann.  Reg.  235  The  doddering  oaks  forewarn  me  of  decay. 

2.  dial.  [Cf.  Dodder  vi] 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Doddered, confused,  shattered,  infirm. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dodder'd,  shattered,  dilapidated. 

3.  Of  persons  :  Decayed  or  impaired  with  age. 

1893  Stevenson  Catr .  xv.  173  Auld  feckless  doddered  men. 

Dodderel,  -ril.  dial.  [f.  Dod  vj  :  cf.  Dod¬ 
dered,  also  Dotterel  (in  same  sense).]  (See 
quots.) 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Dodderel,  a  pollard.  PWamu.  1881 
Lcicestersh.  Gloss.,  Dodderil ,  a  pollard  tree.  1891  Rutland 
Gloss,  s.v.,  The  boundary  is  by  yon  old  dodderil  oak. 

Do’dder-grass.  dial.  [f.  Dodder  v.]  Pro¬ 
perly,  Quaking-grass,  Briza  media  ;  also  called 
doddering-grass,  doddle-grass ,  doddering  dicks ,  etc. 
Sometimes  loosely  applied  locally  to  species  of 
Bromus,  Fesiuca,  Boa,  or  other  loose-panicled 
grasses. 

1617  [see  Dodder  v.  i].  1736  Pegge  Kenticisms  s.v. 

Dawthcr ,  A  certain  long  shaking-grass  is  called  dodder-grass 
or  dawther  in  Kent.  [App.  some  Bromus.]  1875  Sussex 
Gloss.,  Doddlegrass,  Briza  media ,  or  quaking  grass,  called 
in  the  north  ‘doddering  dick’.  1878  86  Britten  &  Holland 
Plaut-n.,  Dodder  Grass,  Briza  media.  Cumb.  ;  Kent. 

Doddle  (d^'d’l),  sb. I  and  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f. 
Dod  vA  :  cf.  Doddard.  Whether  orig.  sb.  or  a. 
is  not  clear.] 

A.  sb.  A  pollard.  B.  adj.  Pollard,  of  which  the 
top  has  been  cut  off. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxvi.  II.  251  It.  .groweth  at  the  foot 
of  old  trees.  (Marg.  Yea  also  in  the  head  of  doddle  oaks.) 
1887  J  essop  A  ready  55  Its  huge  hedgerow  with  the  ‘  doddles  ’ 
or  pollards,  which  afforded  firing  for  rich  and  poor. 

t  Do  ddle,  sb .2  Obs.  [f.  Doddle  v.~\  ?  A  dod- 
dling  or  infirm  person. 

1681  Otway  Soldier's  Fort.  1.  i,  Is  your  Piece  of  Mortality 
such  a  doting  Doddle  ?  is  he  so  very  fond  of  you  ? 

Doddle  (dp  dT),  V.  [var.  of  Daddle  :  cf.  also 
Dodder  v.,  and  with  sense  2  Toddle.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  shake,  nod  (the  head).  Obs. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  xxii.  (1694)  I.  85  Mumbling 
with  his  Mouth,  nodding  and  dodling  his  Head. 

2.  intr.  To  walk  with  short,  infirm,  or  unsteady 
steps,  to  toddle  ;  to  totter ;  to  dawdle. 

1761  Gray  Let.  24  Sept.  Wks.  1884  III.  114  The  old 
Bishop  of  Lincoln^  with  his  stick,  went  doddling  by  the 
side  of  the  Queen.  *  1847-78  Halliwell,  Doddle,  to  totter ; 
to  dawdle.  North.  1869  in  Lonsdale  Gloss.  1875  in 
Sussex  Gloss.  1884  Spectator  6  Dec.  1614  A  pretty  girl., 
with  a  quantity  of  little  pigs  doddling  about  in  front  of  her. 

Hence  Doddled,  Do  ddling1  ppl.  adjs. ;  Do  d- 
dlish.  a.  {dial.),  feeble,  infirm. 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Doddlcish,  feeble.  Sussex.  1874 
Burn  and  My  Time  xxxiv.  369  A  doddling  old  grandfather. 
1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Doddlish,  infirm.  1893  H.  M.  Doughty 
Our  Wherry  in  Wendish  Lands  321  The  doddled  old 
kiister  so  bothered  us. 

Doddy,  doddie  (dp-di),  sb.  [f.  Dod  w.1] 

1.  A  cowor  bull  without  horns;  atlrib.—  Dodded, 
as  'a  black  doddy  cow’.  Sc. 

1808  in  Jamieson.  1827  Scott  Two  Drovers  ii,  They 
were  something  less  beasts  than  your  drove,  doddies  most 
of  them.  1892  Scott.  Leader  1  Jan.  3  A  very  fine  herd 
of  the  favourite  ‘  Doddies  ’. 

+2.  Shortened  form  of  Doddypoll.  Obs. 

a  1590  Marr.  Wit  Wisd.  (N.),  Now  purpose  I  soundly 
Trick  this  pretty  doddy,  And  make  him  a  noddy. 

Doddy  (d^  di)^  a.  Sc.  [f.  Dod  sbA  +  -y.]  Pet¬ 
tish,  cross,  ill-tempered. 

1808  in  Jamieson.  1823  Galt  Entail  I.  xx.  166  Colley 
is  as  doddy  and  crabbit  to  Watty  as  if  he  was  its  adversary. 

+  Do  ddy-pate.  [f-  as  next  +  Pate.]  =  next. 

c  1500  Maid  Ernlyn  19  [She]  Made  hym  a  foie,  And  called 
hym  dody-pate. 

t Doddypoll  (d^-dipJul).  obs.  Forms:  a.  5 
dotty-,  doty-,  dote-,  6  doti-,  dotti-,  -pol(e, 
-poll(e.  /3.  6  dody-,  doddye-,  6-7  dodi-,  7-8 
doddy-,  doddi-,  -pole,  -poll,  etc.  [app.  origin¬ 
ally  f.  Dote  v.  to  be  foolish  or  silly,  subseq.  referred 
to  Dod  z/.i,  as  if  ‘having  a  dodded  poll’:  cf. 
roundhead .]  A  stupid  person  ;  blockhead,  fool. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  99  3k,  Dawe  Dotypolle,  thou 
justifiest  this  harlotrie.  c  1422  Hoccleve  Min.  Poems, 
Jotialhas  49  A  lewde  dotepol,  straw  for  his  wit !  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  145  Fy,  dotty-pols,  with  youre 
bookes.  1549  Latimer  3 rd  Semi.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  84 
What  ye  brain-sycke  fooles,  ye  hoddy  peckes,  ye  doddye 
poulles  !.  .are  you  seduced  also?  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's 
Answ.  Osor.  29b,  No  man.. besides  this  Doctour Dottipoll. 
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it  1652  Brome  Eng.  Moor  11.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  18  All  the 
Doddy-poles  in  Town.  1767  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xxv, 
Shall  I  be  called  as  many  blockheads,  numsculls,  doddy- 
poles,  dunderheads. 

Hence  +  Do  ddy-polled  a.  Obs. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xlvi,  Thou  doddipol’d  Ninny. 

Dode,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Do  v. 

Dodeca-,  dodec-,  Gr.  SwStKa  twelve,  an  initial 
element  in  numerous  technical  words :  see  below. 
Also  Dode  oafid  a.  [L.  -fulus  -cleft],  divided  into 
twelve  segments  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883).  Dodeca - 
merous  a.  [Gr.  plpos  part],  consisting  of  twelve  parts 
or  divisions  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Doidecapa'rtite  a. 
[L.  partit-us  divided]  —  prec.  Do:decape  talous 
a.  Bo/.,  having  twelve  petals.  Do  decase  mic  a. 
Pros.  [Gr.  ScoSacaatjpos  of  twelve  times  (in  music), 
f.  of) pa  sign,  mark],  consisting  of  12  morse  or  units 
of  time,  as  a  dodecasemic  foot.  (In  recent  Diets.) 

1879  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  Lect.  Archit.  II.  197  If  all  sides 
had  the  threefold  division,  it  would  have  become  dodeca- 
partite.  1847  Craig,  Dodecapetalous ,  having  twelve  petals. 

t  Do'decade.  Obs.  Also  dode’eady.  [f.  Gr. 
SibScica  twelve,  after  Decade  :  cf.  F.  dodccade  in 
Littre.]  A  group,  set,  or  series  of  twelve. 

c  1624  Lushington  Recant.  Serin,  in  Phenix  (1708)  II. 
No.  26.  494  The  12  disciples  answering  the  12  patriarchs. . 
that  both  the  Testaments,  the  New  and  Old,  should  be 
founded  upon  dodecadies.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  III.  ii. 
436  We  have. .a  Dodecade  of  such  Rarities. 

Dodecadrachm  ^drmde-kadnem).  Numism. 
[ad.  Gr.  5ai8eKa.8pa.Xpos,  f.  SuiSaea  twelve  +  Spaypr] 
Drachma.]  An  ancient  Greek  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  12  drachmas. 

1881  Athenseum  3  Dec.  748/1  Of  the  27  gold  coins 
exhibited  one  is  the  dodecadrachm  of  Queen  Berenice  II. 

Dodecagon.  (daude’kagjln).  Geom.  [ad.  Gr. 
SaiSeKayaivov,  f.  StvSexa  twelve  +  -yaivos  angled;  701  tda 
angle;  cf.  F.  dodteagone  (1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  (. 
A  plane  figure  having  twelve  sides  and  twelve 
angles.  Regular  dodecagon,  one  that  has  all  its 
sides  and  all  its  angles  equal. 

1658  Phillips,  Dodecagon  (Greek),  a  Geometrical  figure 
of  12  Angles.  1861  Thornbuky  Turner  (1862)  I.  51  He 
draws  trees  when  he  should  draw  dodecagons. 

Hence  Dodeca  gfonal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  do¬ 
decagon  ;  twelve-sided. 

1851-60  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 

II  Dodecagynia  (dcmdzkadgi-nia).  Bot.  [mod. 
L.  (Linnaeus  1735),  f.  Gr.  StuSeKa  twelve  +  71007 
woman,  female,  taken  by  Linnaeus  in  sense  of 
‘  female  organ,  pistil  ’.]  An  order  in  some  classes 
of  the  Linnaean  sexual  system,  comprising  plants 
having  either  eleven  or  twelve  pistils. 

1762  in  Hudson  Flora  A  nglica.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau’s 
Bot.  x.  no.  1857  Henfrey  Elern.  Bot.  1.  ii.  197. 

Hence  Dodecagyn,  a  plant  of  Dodecagynia ; 
Dodecagynian,  -gy  nious,  Dodecagynous  adjs. 

1828  Webster,  Dodecagyn,  a  plant  having  twelve  pistils. 
Ibid.,  Dodecagyitian,  having  twelve  pistils.  1864  Ibid., 
Dodecagynous,  having  twelve  styles.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Dodecagynions . .  twelve-pistilled. 

Dodecahedral  (dJud/kajhrdral),  a .  Also 
dodecaedral.  [f.  Dodecahedr-on  +  -al.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  dodecahedron  ;  twelve-sided. 

1796  Kirwan  Elem .  Min,  (ed.  2)  I.  207  Transparent,  and 
of  a  dodecaedral  figure.  Ibid.  II.  8  It  often  gives  dode- 
cahaedral  crystals.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  14  In  a  perfectly 
regular  arrangement,  .we  have  dodecahedral  cells. 

So  Dodecahedric  a,  =prec. 

1878  Lawrence  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class .  34  Cleavage  in¬ 
distinct,  dodecahedric.  1881  Ruskin  Loz<e's  Meinie  I.  iii. 
126,  I  retain,  therefore,  my  dodecahedric  form  of  catechism. 

DodecahedronCd^uid/kaihrdr^n).  Geom.  Also 
6-9  dodecaedron,  6-8 -um.  [a.  Gr.  5a>5e/fde5/w, 
neuter  of  bcvSc/caedpos,  f.  5d;5*tfa  twelve  +  seat, 
base,  face.  Cf.  F.  dodecaedre i(i6th  c.).] 

A  solid  figure  having  twelve  faces :  esp.  the 
regular  dodecahedron,  see  quots.  1570,  1653. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  xi.  def.  xxiv.  319  A  Dodeca¬ 
hedron  is  a  solide  or  bodily  figure  contained  vnder  twelue 
equall,  equilater,  and  equiangle  Pentagons.  1653  H.  More 
Antid .  Aih.  11.  (1662)  147  There  are  Five  regular  Bodies 
in  Geometry  . .  the  Cube,  the  Tetraedrum,  the  Octaedrum, 
the  Dodecaedrum,  and  the  Eicosaedrum.  1850  Daubeny 
Atom.  The.  vi.  (ed.  2)  171  Phosphorus  crystallizes  in  regular 
dodecaedrons.  1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  85  A  form  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  similar  rhombuses,  .is.  .called  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron. 

II  Dodecandria  (ddudz'kre’ndria).  Bot.  [mod. 
L.  (Linnseus  1735),  f.  Gr.  SwSeKa  twelve  +  avSp-, 
stem  of  avfjp  man,  male  :  see  Decandria.]  The 
eleventh  class  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus, 
comprising  plants  having  from  twelve  to  nineteen 
stamens  not  cohering. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Dodecandria  ..  a  class  of 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  twelve 
stamina  or  male  parts  in  each.  1762  in  Hudson  Flora 
Anglica.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau’s  Bot.  ix.  89. 

Hence  Dodecander,  a  plant  of  the  class  Dode¬ 
candria  ;  Dodeca  ndrian  a.,  belonging  to  that 
class  ;  Dodecandrous  a.,  having  twelve  stamens. 

1806  J.  Galpine  Brit.  Bot.  40  Lythrum  . .  Flowers  spiked, 
dodecandrous.  1828  Webster,  Dodecander,  Dodecandrian , 
[cited  from  Lee].  1870  Bentley  Bot.  246  A  flower  having 
12  stamens  is  Dodecandrous. 


Do’decane.  CJiem.  [f.  Dodeca-  +  -ane.]  A 
paraffin  of  the  composition  C,2H26. 

1875  Watts  Diet.  Client.  VII.  891  Dodecane  ..  Boiling 
point  2020  [C.].  1877  —  Fozvjics'  Chevi.  (ed.  12)  II.  50. 

Dodecarch,  dodek-  (dJu’dlkajk).  Anc.Hist. 
[ad.  Gr.  8ai8eKapx-i)s,  £  SuiSeKa  twelve  +  - apX 7lt 
ruler.]  One  of  a  ruling  body  of  twelve. 

1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Rclig.  Knowl.  I.  707  Psam- 
meticus  I.,  one  of  the  dodekarchs. 

Dodecarchy  (dtju’dlkaiki).  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
-apxla  rule  :  cf.  Decarchy.]  Government  by  twelve 
rulers  or  kings  ;  a  ruling  body  of  twelve. 

1662  Stillingfl,  Grig.  Sacr.  1.  v.  §  8  So  that  Egypt  was 
anciently  a  dodecarchy,  as  England  in  the  Saxons’  time 
was  a  heptarchy.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  k  xiii.  24^ 
It  was.. a  dodecarchy, of  which  the  supremacy  passed .. first 
to  one  tribe  and  then  to  another.  1876  S.  Birch  Rede  Lect. 
Egypt.  39  Psammetichus . .  seized  the  moment  to  reduce  the 
Assyrian  Dodecarchy  under  his  sway. 

Dodecastyle  (dtfu’dzkastail).  [f.  Gr.  5a ide/ca 
twelve  +  (ttvKos  column.  So  mod.F.  dodecastyle .] 
A  portico  or  colonnade  of  twelve  columns. 

1825  Gwilt  Chambers' s  Civil  Archit.  413  Dodecastyle ,  a 
Building  having  twelve  Columns  in  front.  1853  Encycl. 
Brit.  III.  509/1  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris  has 
a  true  dodecastyle. 

Doidecasyllable.  [f.  Gr.  8w8eKa  twelve 
+  Syllable.]  a.  Pros.  A  line  or  verse  of  twelve 
syllables.  b.  *  A  word  of  twelve  syllables  ’ 
(Worcester,  1846).  So  Dodecasyllabic  a.,  of  or 
containing  twelve  syllables. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Alexandrin ,  Alexandrins 
are  otherwise  called  dodecasyllables  ;  and  are  peculiar  to 
the  modern  poetry.  1831  W.  H.  Mill  Christa  Sangitd 
Pref.  11  Distinguishing  only  the  Benedictus  or  hymn 
of  Zacharias  by  a  lyric  dodecasyllable  measure.  1882-3 
Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  2286  A  sermon  in  verse,  hepta- 
syllabic,  octosyllabic,  or  dodecasyllabic. 

t  Dodecate’mory.  Astron.  Obs.  Also  7  do- 
decatemorion.  [ad.  Gr.  SaiSe Karrj pcbpiov  a  twelfth 
part,  f.  SoiSeKar-os,  -rj,  -ov  twelfth  +  popiov  piece, 
portion.]  A  twelfth  part ;  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  each  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  Zodiac. 

1603  Sir  C.  Hevdon  Jud.  Astrol.  xviii.  574  The  dode- 
catemories  of  the  Zodiack.  1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  B  ij, 
The  mildest  Dodecatemorie  springs  In  beauteous  Orient. 
<21700  Creech  (J.),  ’Tis  dodecatemorion  thus  describ'd: 
Thrice  ten  degrees,  which  every  sign  contains.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Dodccatemory .  .The  term  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  twelve  houses,  or  parts  of  the  zodiac  of  the  primum 
mobile ;  to  distinguish  them  from  the  12  signs. 

Dode’cuplet.  Mus.  [f.  Dodec(a-  +  ending  of 
Octuplet,  etc.]  ‘  A  group  of  twelve  notes  to  be 
played  in  the  time  of  eight  ’  (Stainer  and  Barrett 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms  1880). 
f  Dodemusyd,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [The  first 
element  is  possibly  as  in  doddypoll ;  the  second 
appears  to  be  from  muse  v.,  in  ME.  to  be  amazed.] 
£1450  Cov.  Myst.  395  Ye  dodemusyd  prynces  faste  you 
aray,  Or  I  make  avow  to  Mahomed  youre  bodyes  schul 
blede. 

Doderell,  var.  of  Dotterel,  plover. 

Dodge  (dfdg),  v.  [Known  only  from  1 6th  c. ; 
origin  unascertained.  The  primary  meaning  and 
sense-development  are  also  uncertain. 

Wedgwood  and  Skeat  compare  an  alleged  dial.  Sc.  dodd 
to  jog  (cf.  sense  11  below),  which  Skeat  would  also  identify 
with  the  base  of  dodder,  doddle.  This  might  perhaps  pass 
for  the  sense,  but  the  phonetic  development  is  not  evident ; 
cf.  however  sled,  sledge .] 

1.  intr.  To  move  to  and  fro,  or  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  to  keep  changing  one’s  position  or  shift¬ 
ing  one’s  ground ;  to  shuffle. 

1704  Steele  Lying  Lover  11.  i.  18  Don’t  stand  staring, 
and  dodging  with  your  feet,  and  wearing  out  your  Livery 
Hat  with  squeezing  for  an  excuse.  1720  J.  Quincy  Hodges' 
Hist.  Acc.  Plague  189  Whenever  a  Buhoe  is  uncertain  and 
dodges,  sometimes  appearing  and  then  going  hack.  1750 
Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  324  The  Dragon  fly.. in  a  hovering 
Posture,  dodging  up  and  down  in  the  Water.  1820  W. 
Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  60  Whenever  he  went  dodging  about 
the  village. 

f  b.  To  use  shifts  or  changes  of  position  (with 
a  person,  etc.),  so  as  to  baffle  or  catch  him.  Obs. 

1631  Milton  Univ.  Carrier  i.  8  He  had,  any  time  this 
ten  years  full.  Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the 
Bull.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  Postscr.  7  He  began 
to  dodge  with  his  pursuers.  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier 
11.  182  The  King  ..  had  been  dodging  with  Essex  eight  or 
ten  Days.  1816  Scott  Old  Mart,  xxxvi.  Do  you  think  we 
can  stand  here  all  day  to  be  turning  and  dodging  with  you, 
like  greyhounds  after  a  hare  ? 

C.  To  move  to  and  fro  about,  around,  or  behind 
any  obstacle,  so  as  to  elude  a  pursuer,  a  missile,  or 
a  blow,  or  to  get  a  sudden  advantage  of  an  enemy. 

1681  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon  22  Trees,  about  which  they 
may  dodg.  1756  Cent/.  Mag.  XXVI.  426  Dodging  behind 
the  mizztm  mast,  and  falling  down  upon  the  deck  at  the 
noise  of  the  enemy’s  shot.  1845  Darwin  Coy.  Nat.  iv.  11879) 
77  He  was  obliged  to  dodge  round  his  horse.  1859  Ten- 
nent  Ceylon  vffi.  iii.  II.  331  Amongst  full  grown  timber, 
a  skilful  runner  can  escape  an  elephant  by  dodging  round 
the  trees. 

f  2.  intr.  To  go  this  way  and  that  way  in  one’s 
speech  or  action ;  to  be  off  and  on ;  to  parley, 
palter,  haggle  about  terms.  Obs. 

1568  Jewel  Aitsw.  Harding' s  Detect.  Foul  Err.  in 
Def.  Apol.  (1611)  127  If  yee  doubt  heereof,  leaue  dodging 


in  your  note  Bookes,  and  read  S.  Cyprian,  and  ye  shall 
find  it.  1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.  iii.  in  Holinshed  II. 
25/1  The  merchant  and  he  stood  dodging  one  with  the  other 
in  cheaping  the  ware.  1684  tr.  Bouet's  Merc.  Compit.  ix. 
335  If  me  Disease  go  not  off  presently,  we  must  not  stand 
dodging,  but  give  a  gentle  purging  potion,  a  1763  Bvrom 
Careless  Content  (R.),  For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain,  I 
never  dodge,  nor  up  nor  down. 

b.  To  play  fast  and  loose,  change  about  de¬ 
ceitfully;  to  shuffle  with  a  person;  to  prevaricate. 

1575. J-  Still  Gamin.  Gurton  v.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III. 
254  Fie,  dost  but  dodge.  1614  Raleicii  Hist.  World  v. 
iii.  §  12.  418  They  did  him  no  manner  of  good,  but  rather 
dodged  with  him,  euen  in  the  little  courtesie  which  they 
most  pretended.  1708  Prior  Turtle  S(Sp.  100  With  Fate's 
lean  tipstaff  none  can  dodge.  1859  Smiles  Self-Help  xiii. 
(i860)  340  He  does  not  shuffle  nor  prevaricate,  dodge  nor 
skulk. 

t  c.  To  dodge  it :  to  haggle. 

1652  Urquhart  J esv el  Wks,  (1834)  267  That  frankness  of 
disposition.. not  permitting  him  to  dodge  it  upon  inches 
and  ells. 

3.  trans.  To  play  fast  and  loose  with ;  to  baffle 
or  parry  by  shifts  and  pretexts ;  to  trifle  with. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  15  Thus  was 
I  doggid  and  dodgid  on  everi  side.  1663  J.  Spencer 
Disc.  Prodigies  (1665)  256  Loth  to  be  dodged  and  abused 
with  endless  uncertainties  and  dissimilitudes.  1697  Occas. 
Conformity  27  To  make  the  matter  a  Game,  to  dodge 
Religions,  and  go  in  the  Morning  to  Church,  and  in  the 
Afternoon  to  the  Meeting.  1855  Tennyson  Sea  Dreams 
145  He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account.  1868  Ii. 
Edwards  Raleigh  I.  xxiv.  559  The  Crown  lawyers  had 
again  to  dodge  the  case.,  by  a  trick  of  their  craft. 

4.  To  avoid  an  encounter  with  (a  person  or 
thing)  by  changes  of  position,  shifts,  or  doublings; 
to  elude  (a  pursuer,  etc.)  by  shifts  or  sideward 
movements. 

1680  Otway  C.  Marius  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1727  II.  239  Asunder 
we  may  dodge  our  Fate.  1713  Df.rham  Phys.  Theol.  iv. 
xiv.  (1723)  note ,  The  Doublings  of  the  Hare,  .to  dodge  and 
deceive  the  Dogs.  1893  E.  B.  Knight  Where  three  Em¬ 
pires  meet  xxiv.  366  Rocks.. would  come  rolling  down  upon 
us,  and  had  to  be  nimbly  dodged.  1893  Forbes-Mitoiell 
Rernin.  Gt.  Mutiny  19  Where  blows  aimed  at  the  victims 
had  evidently  been  dodged. 

5.  To  follow  stealthily,  and  with  shifts  to  avoid 
discovery,  as  by  keeping  behind  intervening  objects. 
(Cf.  Dog  v.  i.) 

1727  Fielding  Love  in  Sev.  Masq.  Wks.  1775  I.  58  La. 
Promise  not  to  dodge  us.  Wi.  Not  even  to  look^fter  you. 
1814  Mad.  D’Arblay  Wanderer  IV.  51  If  they  saw  any 
suspicious  persons  dodging  them.  1840  Lady  C.  Bury 
Hist.  Flirt  xi,  I  will  never  quit  you.. I  will  dodge  your 
steps. 

0.  To  move  (a  thing)  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down  ; 
to  lead  (an  examinee)  to  and  fro  in  a  subject  of  ex¬ 
amination  and  not  straight  on. 

1820  Sporting  Mag.  VI.  266  Two  pieces  of  wood  had  been 
introduced  between  the  hoof  and  the  shoe  ;  after  replacing 
the  shoe  again  the  horse  was  dodged,  and  discovered  to  he 
perfectly  sound.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  viii,  He  said, 
pompously,  ‘  Seven  times  nine,  boy  ’  1  and  how  should  I  he 
able  to  answer,  dodged  in  that  way?  1880  Daily  Tel.  7 
Oct.,  It  would  be  absolutely  childish  to  go  on  dodging  the 
Fleets  about  from  Cattaro  to  Volo  [etc.]. 

7.  intr.  Change-ringing.  Said  of  a  bell  rung  in 
a  chime,  when,  instead  of  following  in  its  regular 
ascending  or  descending  order,  as  in  plain  hunting, 
it  is  shifted  one  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
then  in  the  next  round  back  again  to  resume  its 
course,  until  another  dodge  occurs. 

1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  101  In  this  Bob,  when  the 
Treble  leaves  the  two  Hind  Bells,  they  dodge-’till  it  comes 
there  again,  and  ’till  the  Treble  gives  Way  for  the  dodging 
again  of  the  said  two  Hind  Bells,  the  two  first  Bells  dodge, 
hut  after  cease  dodging,  when  the  two  Hind  Bells  dodge. 
1872  Ellacombe  Ch.  Bells  Ih-von  ii.  29.  1880  Grove  Diet. 

Music  s.v.  Changes,  The  three  first  bells  go  through  the  six 
changes  of  which  they  are  capable  . .  while  the  bells  behind 
‘  dodge  ’. 

8.  intr.  ( techn .)  To  occupy  positions  alternately 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  a  medial  line. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dodging,  said  of  mortises, 
when  they  are  not  in  the  same  plane  at  the  huh.  By  spread¬ 
ing  the  butts  of  the  spokes  where  they  enter  the  hub,  dodg¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  a  median  line,  alternately,  the  wheel  is 
stiffened  against  a  lateral  strain. 

9.  trans.  Photogr.  To  use  any  artifice  to  improve 
(the  negative)  for  printing. 

1883  Hardwick's  Photogr.  Chew.  (ed.  Taylor)  335  The  im¬ 
portant  operations  of  ‘dodging’  and  ‘printing-in’.  1889 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bulletin  (U.  S.  A.)  II.  349  That  ‘dodg¬ 
ing  ’  had  been  resorted  to  to  make  the  tree  print  well. 

10.  trans.  Salt-making  (Cheshire).  (Seequot.) 

1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Dodging,  salt-making  term.  Knock¬ 
ing  scale  off  the  plates  over  the  fire. 

11.  trans.  and  intr.  (dial.)  To  jog  (see  quots.). 
1802  Sibbald  Chron.  Sc.  Poet.  Gloss,  (jam.),  Dodge ,  to 

jog,  or  trudge  along.  1825  Bkockett  N.  C.  Wds.,  Dodge, 
to  jog,  to  incite.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dodge,  (1)  to  jog, 
incite.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Dodge-on,  to  go  along, 
making  the  best  of  an  affliction . .  ‘  Hey  1  it  a  had  job,  but  Ah 
mun  dodge-on  somehoo  or  other  ’. 

j- 12.  trans.  To  insinuate  into  by  a  dodge.  Obs. 
1687  R.  L'Estrange  Answ.  Diss.  47  A  Paradox  of  Con¬ 
science  Dodg’d  into  a  Popular  Scheme  of  Government  1 

Dodge  (dpds),  sb. l  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
f  1.  The  act  of  slipping  aside  so  as  to  elude  a 
person  or  thing;  the  ‘slip’,  the  ‘go-by’.  Obs.  or 
dial. 
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1575  J.  Still  Gantm .  Gurton  11.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  III. 
193  There  was  a  fouler  fault,  my  Gammer  ga’  me  the  dodge. 
■606  Wily  Beguiled  ibid.  IX.  256  Shall  I  trouble  you  so  far 
as  to  take  some  pains  with  me?  I  am  loth  to  have  the 
dodge.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vii.  iv,  I  was  hard  run 
enough  by  your  mother  for  one  man  ;  but  after  giving  her 
a  dodge,  here's  another,  .follows  me  upon  the  foil.  1880 
Mrs.  Parr  Adam  <$-  Eve  II.  116  He  was  forced  to  avoid 
him  by  giving  a  sudden  dodge  to  one  side. 

2.  A  shifty  trick,  an  artifice  to  elude  or  cheat. 
1638  Featly  Strict.  Lyndom.  1.  201,  I  have  beate  the 

Iesuit  heretofore  out  of  this  dodge.  1681  H.  More  Exp. 
Dan.  Pref.  64  To  put  a  dodge  upon  the  Protestants  to 
weaken  their  Faith.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xvi,  ‘  It  was  all 
false,  of  course  ?  ’  ‘  All,  sir ',  replied  Mr.  Weller,  ‘  reg’lar  do, 
sir  ;  artful  dodge.*  i860  Bright  Sp.  Church  Rates  27  Apr., 
I  am  altogether  against  any  kind  of  dodge  by  which  this 
matter  may  be.  .settled. 

3.  colloq.  and  slang.  A  clever  or  adroit  expedient 
or  contrivance  (cf.  trick  in  similar  use) :  vulgarly 
extended  to  a  machine,  a  natural  phenomenon,  etc. 

1842  E.  FitzGerald  Lett.  (1889)  I.  111  The  alternation 
of  green  and  corn  crops  is  a  good  dodge.  1849  Thackeray 
Pendennis  xxix,  [They]  have  many  harmless  arts  . .  and 
innocent  dodges  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  an  excellent 
phrase  that  has  become-vernacular  since  the  appearance  of 
the  last  dictionaries).  1855  Smedley  H.  Coverdale  iii,  I’d 
start  to  America,  and  do  Niagara,  and  all  the  other 
picturesque  dodges  [etc.].  1867  Ld.  Malmesbury  Memoirs 

of  an  Ex-Minister  (1884)  II.  376  To  show  us  how  to  light 
a  good  fire  by  some  dodge  of  lighting  the  wood  at  the  back. 

4.  Change-ringing.  See  quot.  1684,  and  cf. 
Dodge  v.  7. 

1684  R.  II.  School Recreat.  93  The.  .Meaning  of  a  Dodge 
is  this ;  any  Bell  that  is  coming  down,  and  is  to  make  a 
Dodge,  must  move  up  again  one  Bell  higher,  and  any  Bell 
that  is  going  up,  and  is  to  make  a  Dodge,  must  come  down 
one  Bell  lower,  and  then  up  or  down  as  the  Course  of  such 
Bell  requires.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Music  s.v.  Cha?iges ,  In 
change-ringing  terms,  the  4th  and  5th  [bells]  are  said  to 
1  make  places  ’,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  are  said  to  make  a 
*  double  dodge  ’. 

Dodge,  sb!*  north,  dial.  A  large  irregular  piece, 
a  lump. 

1562  Wills  «$■  Inv.  N  C.  (Surtees  1835)  207,  j  dodge  of 
iron  viij ,l.  Fowr  axesxvj'1.  1825  Jamieson,  Dodge,  a  pretty 
large  cut  or  slice  of  any  kind  of  food.  Dodgel ,  a  large  piece 
or  lump.  [1895  Still  in  use.] 

Dodger  (d^dgai).  [f.  Dodge  v.  +  -er  i.] 

1.  One  who  dodges,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. ; 
in  early  use,  esp.  a  haggler ;  later,  esp.  one  who 
practises  artful  shifts  or  dodges. 

1568  T.  Harding  Detect .  Foul  Err.  226  By  this  a  man 
may  know  what  a  Dodger  you  are,  and  whence  your  great 
bookes  procede.  1598  Florio,  Auarone ,  a  pinch  penie,  a 
paltrer,  a  dodger,  a  miser,  a  penie  father.  1611  Cotgr., 
Cagueraffe ,  a  base  micher,  scuruie  hagler,  lowsie  dodger. 
1704  Hearne  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  156  Tacitus  has  no  good 
Morals ;  He  is  a  great  Dodger,  .he always  speaks  more  out 
of  Policy  than  according  to  Truth.  1824  Scott  St.  Rattan's 
xxviii,  ‘  A  shy  cock,  this  Frank  Tyrrel  ..  a  very  complete 
dodger  !  . .  I  shall  wind  him,  were  he  to  double  like  a  fox.* 
1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  viii,  Among  his  intimate  friends  he 
was  better  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  ‘  The  artful  Dodger  *. 

2.  U.S.  A  hard-baked  corn-cake. 

1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  iv,  Corn-cake,  in  all  its 
varieties  of  hoe-cake,  dodgers,  muffins.  1882  Garden 
13  May  327/1,  I  prospered  rarely  in  the  South  on  ‘dodgers  ’. 

3.  U.S.  A  small  handbill  or  circular. 

1884.  Fargo  (Dakota)  Broadaxe  7  Apr.,  With  dodgers  of 
warning  distributed  at  the  different  polling-places.  1888 
Boston  Jrnl.  11  Feb.  5/4,  I  never  in  my  life  used  such 
a  thing  as  a  poster,  a  dodger  or  a  handbill. 

4.  Salt-making.  (See  quot.)  Cf.  Dodge  v.  10. 

1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Dodger ,  salt-making  term ;  a  long¬ 
headed  hammer  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  knocking  off 
the  scale  or  incrustations  of  lime  or  dirt  on  the  pan  bottoms 
when  the  pan  is  at  work  ;  also  called  Dodging  Hammer. 

Dodgery  (d^rdgari).  [f.  Dodge  v.  or  sb.  +  -ery.] 
The  employment  of  dodges  ;  trickery. 

a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  98  When  he  had 
put  this  dodgery  strongly  upon  those  at  London.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  in.  i,  What  dodgery  are  you  up  to  next? 

Do’dging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dodge  v.  +  -ing  b]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dodge,  in  various  senses. 

1593  Tell-  Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  16  The  dodging  of  an  old 
beldam,  a  1677  Barrow  Semi.  Upright  Walking  Wks. 
16S7  I.  65  Versatile  whifflings  and  dodgings  . .  and  the  like. 
1880  Grove  Diet.  Music  s.v.  Changes ,  At  the  end  of  each 
six  changes  one  of  the  bells  going  up  to  take  part  in  the 
dodging,  and  another  coming  down  to  take  its  place  in  the 
changes. 

Do'dging,  fpl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.]  That 
dodges,  in  the  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1625  W.  Pemble  Justifc.  by  Faith  (1629)  148  Tricks  of 
wit  and  dodging  Distinctions  to  avoid  the  accusations  of 
conscience.  1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  (1649)  3°  Som 
dodging  Casuist  with  more  craft  then  sincentie.  1735 
Somerville  Chase  iv.  115  The  Brakes  Where  dodging 
Conies  sport.  1775  Burke  Corr.  (1844''  IL  63  Their  irreso¬ 
lute  and  dodging  motions.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Music  s.v. 
Changes ,  The  bells,  .have  a  dodging  course. 

Hence  Do'dglngly  adv.,  in  a  dodging  manner. 
1599  Minsheu,  Cavilosamente ,  dodgingly,  contentiously, 
deceitfully,  fraudulently. 

Dodging,  var.  of  Dotchin,  Chinese  steelyard. 
Dodgy  (dp’dgi),  a.  [f.  Dodge  sb. 1  + -y  k]  Full 
of  or  addicted  to  dodges  ;  evasive,  tricky,  artful. 
Hence  Dodglly  adv.  ;  Do  dginess. 

1861  Wynter  Soc.  Bees  237  Beggars  divide  themselves  in 
several  classes  : — the  humourous,  the  poetical,  the  senti¬ 
mental,  the  dodgey,  and  the  sneaking.  1870  Furnivall  in 
Bk.  Curtasye  698  in  Babees  Bk.  marg.,  A  towel  folded 


dodgily.  1871  Daily  News  22  Sept.,  ‘Dan  Lysons1  and 
his  dodginess  are  on  everybody’s  lips. 

Dodipate,  -pole,  var.  Doddypate,  -poll,  Ohs. 
Dodkin.  (dodkin).  Forms  :  5  doydekyn,  doy- 
kyu,  6  dodkyn,  6-7  (9)  dotkin,  6-9  dodkin,  (7-9 
doitkin).  [15th  c.  doydekyn ,  doykyn ,  a.  MDu. 
duytken,  dim.  of  duyi,  doyt :  see  Doit.] 

1.  An  early  name  for  the  Doit,  a  small  Dutch 
coin.  Hence,  any  coin  of  very  small  value. 

Only  Hist,  after  1600,  except  in  proverbial  phrases. 

1415  Act  3  Hen.  F,  c.  1  §  2  Les  Galyhalpens  &  la  Moneie 
appelle  Seskyn  &  Doydekyn.  Ibid.  Galyhalpens,  Seskyns 
011  Doykyns.  £1550  Dice-Play  (Percy  Soc.)  27  He  that 
will  not  stoop  a  dodkin  at  the  dice.  1577  Stanyhurst 
Descr.  Irel.in  HolifishedW.  23  At  the  end  of  his  maioraltie 
he  owght  no  man  a  dotkin.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  79 
Brasen  Dodkins  or  mites  called  Asses.  1607  Cowell 
Interpr .,  Dolkms ,  a  kind  of  coine.  [ed.  1672  Doitkin ,  a 
base  Coine,  prohibited  by  3  H.  5.  cap.  1.  Hence  probably 
we  retain  that  phrase  when  we  would  undervalue  a  man, 
to  say,  He  is  not  worth  a  Doit  or  Doitkin. ]  1674  Jeake 

Arith.  (1696)  77  Some.. divide  the  Farthing  into  2  Ques,  the 
Q  into  2  Cees,  the  C  into  2  Dodkins.  1881  Duffield  Don 
Quix.  III.  xxvft.  206,  I  did  not  care  two  dotkins. 

2.  a.  A  bud.  b.  A  pistil. 

[Perh.  not  the  same  word.  In  b  perh.  a  dim.  of  Dod2,  Du. 
dodde  club.] 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  in.  lx.  400  Small  dodkins  or  springes, 
which  are  the  beginning  of  leaues.  Ibid.  v.  xxvii.  585  The 
flower,  .with  a  yellowe  Dodkin  or  Pestil,  lyke  golde  in  the 
middle. 

Do'dman.  Now  dial.  [Origin  unknown : 
connexion  with  Dod  sbs>  has  been  suggested.  Other 
local  names  are  hodman-dod,  hoddy-doddy!]  A  snail. 

^1550  Bale  K.  Johan  (Camden)  7  Yt  is  as  great  pyte  to 
se  a  woman  wepe,  As  yt  is  to  se  a  sely  dodman  creepe. 
1625  Lisle  Du  Bart  as,  Noe  149  Two  crooked  lines,  One 
like  a  crawling  snake,  one  like  a  dodman  twines.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  732  [Animals]  that  cast  their  Shell,  are; 
The  Lobster,  the  Crab,  the  Crafish,  the  Hodmandod  or 
Dodman,  the  Tortoise.  1633  Ames  Agst.  Cerejn.  11.  28 
Time.. to  pull  in  the  homes  of  this  dodmons  accusation. 
1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$*  Selv.  125  A  Snayl  or  Dodman.  .is 
not  only  not  warm,  but  to  our  feeling,  very  cold.  1674  Ray 
S.  <$•  E.  C.  Words  65  A  Dodman  :  a  shell-snail  or  Hod¬ 
mandod,  Norf.  1848  Dickens  Dav.  Copp.  vii,  ‘  I’m  a  reg’lar 
Dodman’,  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  by  which  he  meant  snail. 

Dodo  (d^u-dfl).  [a.  Pg.  dotido  simpleton,  fool, 
as  adj.  silly.]  An  extinct  bird,  Didus  ineptns , 
belonging  to  the  order  Colunibidx.,  formerly  in¬ 
habiting  the  island  of  Mauritius  ;  it  had  a  massive 
clumsy  body,  and  small  wings  of  no  use  for  flight. 

1628  E.  Altham  Lett,  to  Sir  Edw.  Altham  18  June  in 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  (1S74)  448  A  strange  fowle,  which  I  had  at 
the  Hand  mauritius,  called  by  y°  portingalls  a  D0D0. 
Ibid.  [P.  S.]  Of  mr  perce  you  shall  receue  a  iarr  of  ginger., 
and  a  bird  called  a  D0D0,  if  it  live.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  347  Mauritius,  .here  and  here  only  and  in  Dygarroys, 
is  generated  the  Dodo  [1638  a  Portuguize  name  it  is,  and 
has  reference  to  her  simplenes]  which  for  shape  and  rare- 
nesse  may  Antigonize  the  Phoenix  of  Arabia.  1638  Ibid.  21 
Like  the  Dodoes  wings,  more  to  looke  at,  then  for  execution. 
£•1650  H.  L’Estrange  in  Sloane  MS.  1839.  5>  If*  54  About 
1638,  as  1  walked  London  streets,  I  [saw]  the  picture  of 
a  strange  fowle  hong  out  upon  a  cloth  . .  went  in  to  see  it. 
It.. was  a  great  fowle,  somwhat  bigger  then  the  largest 
Turkey  Cock  . .  The  keeper  called  it  a  Dodo.  1688  R. 
Holme  Armoury  11.  289/1  A  Dodo,  or  Dronte.  .doth  equal 
a  Swan  in  bigness.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  in.  1.  vii. 

1 r  2  Three  or  four  dodos  are  enough  to  dine  a  hundred 
men.  1832  De  La  Beche  Gcol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  163.  1896  F. 

Hall  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LXII.  157/2  If  he  has  not  indeed 
gone  the  way  of  the  dodo  and  the  dinotherium. 

attrib.  1874  Lisle  Carr  Jud.  Gwynne  II.  viii.  177  He 
belongs  to  the  Dodo  race  of  real  unmitigated.. Toryism. 

Bodonsean,  -ean  (d^udtmfan),  a.  [f.  L. 
Doddnanis,  a.  Gr.  A uSccvalos,  f.  Aaihuvr)  Dodona.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Dodona  in  ancient  Epirus, 
where  there  was  a  famed  oracle  of  Zeus  situated 
in  a  grove  of  oaks.  Also  DocLonian  (di?d<?u-nian). 

1569  Spenser  Visions  of  Bellay  v.  in  Theat.  Worldlings , 
Then  I  behelde  the  faire  Dodonian  tree.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  1.  5  The  Thespian  spring,  Where  chatring  birds, 
Dodonean  trees  do  sing.  1851  Thoreau  Autumn  84  There 
is  mast  for  me  too.  .this  Dodonean  fruit. 

1  Dodra*ntal,  a.  0bs.7'are~°.  [ad.  L.  dodrdn- 
tdl-is ,  f.  dodrdns  nine-twelfths  or  three-fourths  of 
a  weight  or  measure.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dodrantal ,  of  nine  ounces  or  nine 
inches  in  length  or  weight.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dodrantal , 
consisting  of  nine  inches,  three  fourths  of  a  foot. 

Doe  (d<?u).  Forms  :  1  d£,  2-6  do,  (3  pi.  don), 
4-7  doo,  5-6  Sc.  and  north,  da,  (6  dooe,  7  doa), 
6-  doe  (Sc.  dae). 

[OE.  dd  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  contracted  form,  cog¬ 
nate  with  OHG.  tamo ,  darno  wk.  masc.,  MHG.  tame ,  G. 
dam-  (in  damhirsch ,  damwild),  a.  L.  dam  a,  damma  f., 
sometimes  m.,  fallow  deer,  buck,  doe  ;  but  there  are  serious 
difficulties.  See  Pogatscher  Gr.  Lat.  u.  Rom.  Lehnworte 
im  Altengl.  §  302.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  fallow  deer  ;  applied  also  to 
the  female  of  allied  animals,  as  the  reindeer. 

c  1000  zElfric  Gr.  (Z.)  309  Damma,  uel  dammula ,  da. 
a  1200  Voc .  Wr.-Wtilc.  543  Do.  ^1290  S.Eng.  Leg.  I.  393/12 
To  cachche  hert  and  bocke  and  don.  1388  Wyclif  Prov . 
vi.  5  Be  thou  rauyschid  as  a  doo  fro  the  hond.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxiii.  10s  Hertez  and  hyndez,  bukk  and 
da.  ?c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Deg?'e  324  Venyson  freshe  of  bucke 
and  do.  1597  Montgomerie  Che?mrie  <$•  Slae  21  The  hart, 
the  hynd,  the  dae,  the  rae.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  i. 
128  For  O  loues  Bow,  Shootes  Bucke  and  Doe.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Dent.  xii.  15  Lawful  to  be  offered,  as  the  doa  and 


the  hart.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  127  He 
tooke  it  for  a  Doo,  where  it  was  more  likely  some.  .Chamoy. 
1674  tr.  Scheffer  s  Lapland  130  These  horns  are  proper  only 
to  the  Buck  [Reindeer],  the  Doe  having  much  less  and 
fewer  branches.  1807-15  Wordsw.  White  Doe  Rylst.  vii. 
96  A  doe  most  beautiful,  clear-white.  1810  Scott  Lady 
of  L.i.  iii,  Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe. 

+  b.  Applied  generically  to  both  sexes,  like  L. 
dclma.  Hence  doe-btick,  a  male  deer. 

C1475  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  759  Hie  damns ,  a 
dobuk.  Hie  vel  hec  dama,  a  doo. 

2.  The  female  of  the  hare  or  rabbit;  sometimes 
dial,  of  other  animals,  e.g.  the  rat. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)87  One  that  kept  tame 
Conies  . .  had  Does  which  littered  three  at  a  time,  and 
within  fourteen  daies  after,  they  littered  four  more.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.  Piece  11.  i.  300  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
Names  of  Bucks  and  Does;  and  the  Males  are  usually 
call’d  Jack  Hares.  1837  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  II.  99 
A  doe  [rabbit]  when  suckling,  will  drink  milk. 

3.  attrib.y  as  doe-buck ,  - cony ,  -deer,  -leather , 
-venison  ;  made  of  Doeskin,  as  doe  trousers. 

c  1455  Golagros  <5*  Gaiu.  226  Thay  drive  on  the  da  deir  be 
dalis  and  doun.  C1475  [see  1  b].  1611  Cotgr.,  Rabolliere , 
a  Rabbets  neast ;  the  hole  wherein  a  Doe  Conie  keepeth  her 
young  ones.  1747  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  572  The  Skin  drew 
or  stretch’d  like  a  Piece  of  Doe-Leather.  1819  Pantologia 
s.v.,  Doe  venison  is  not  equal  in  estimation  with  buck 
venison.  1844  Advt.  in  Illustr.  Loud.  News  22  June  407/3 
Plain  doe  trousers,  17/6. 

Doe,  obs.  form  of  Do,  Dough. 

Doe-bird,  var.  of  Dough-bird. 

Doel(e,  obs.  early  f.  Dole  sb!*,  grief,  mourning. 
Doen,  obs.  form  of  done  :  see  Do  v. 

Doer  (d^-3i).  Also  4-6  doar,  5  doere,  6  dow- 
ar(e,  6-7  dooer.  [f.  Do  v.  +  -er  *.] 

1.  One  who  does ;  one  who  performs  some  act  or 
deed ;  an  actor,  agent. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  28773  (Cott.  G.)  Els  vnmedeful  es  \>e  dede, 
and  makes  to  f>e  doer  no  mede.  1382  Wyclif  Jas.  i.  22  Be 
}e  doers  of  the  word  and  not  herers  oneli.  1561  T.  Hoby 
tr.  C as  tig  Hone's  Courtyer  1.  G  iij,  In  peincting.  .they  are  all 
most  excellent  dooers.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  1.  iii.  352 
Talkers  are  no  good  dooers.  1623  Cockeram,  Actresse,  a 
woman-doer.  1738  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  89  Ill  Doers  are 
ill  Deemers.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Weal  or  W.  iii.  28  Sym¬ 
pathy  affords  great  advantage  to  the  doers  of  mischief. 

2.  One  who  acts  on  behalf  of  another  ;  an  agent, 
factor,  manager  ;  an  attorney.  Now  only  Sc. 

1465  MS.  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  388  He  sal  warn 
the  saidis  lord  kennedy  and  Sir  Alexander,  or  yair  doars. 
1566  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  7  §  2  No  maner  [other]  person  or  persons 
..shall,  .exercyse  or  frequent  the  sayd  trade,  .nor  have  any 
Factor  or  Doer  for  hym  or  them  in  the  same.  1721  Wod- 
row  Corr.  II.  603,  I  had  the  eleven  pounds  from  the  Earl 
of  Kilmarnock’s  doer.  1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of  Process 
(ed.  2)  44  Before  the  Day  of  Compearance,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  or  his  Depute,  give  in  the  Indictment,  .to  the 
Clerk  of  Court,  that  the  Prisoner’s  Doer  may  have  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  same.  1870  Ramsay  Rcmin.  vi.  (ed. 
18)  232  In  Scotland  it  is  usual  to  term  the  law-agent  orman 
of  business  of  any  party  his  ‘doer*.  1893  Stevenson 
Catr.  97  I’m  doer  for  Appin  and  for  James  of  the  Glens. 

3.  (with  qualifying  adj.)  Ahorse  or  other  animal 
that  ‘  does 7  or  thrives  (well  or  ill)  :  see  Do  v.  iS. 

1865  Even.  Standards  Mar.,  He.  .is  a  rare. doer,  never 
having  been  sick  nor  sorry  since  the  week  he  was  foaled. 

4.  slang.  One  who  ‘does’  or  cheats  another. 

1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  47  [School  Masters]  are 

not  merely  ‘  do-the-boys  ’,  but  regular  doers  of  their  parents. 
1862  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  Recreat.  Country  Parson  114  The 
trickster  has  been  tricked — the  doer  done. 

Does,  3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Do  v. 

Doeskin  (d<?iuskin).  [f.  Doe  -f  Skin  sb!\ 

1.  The  skin  of  a  doe. 

1456  Churchw.  Acc.  Tintinhull (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  187 
It.  in  una  pelle  de  doeskyne  pro  eisdein  libris  vijJ.  1535 
Coverdale  Exod.  xxv.  5  Goates  hayre,  reed  skynnes  of 
rammes,  doo  skynnes.  1795  Hull  Advertiser  28  Nov.  1/1 
A  large  assortment  of  prime  Buck  and  Doe  Skins.  1855 
Longf.  Hiaw.  xi.  74  He  was  dressed  in  shirt  of  doeskin, 
b.  A  kind  of  leather  made  from  this  skin. 

1710  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4662/4  A  pair  of  Doe-Skin  Breeches, 
with  Brass  Buttons.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  437  Thick,  soft, 
and  elastic  leather,  such  as  doe  or  buck  skin. 

2.  A  highly-finished  closely -cut  thick  black  cloth, 
twilled,  but  dressed  so  as  to  show  very  little  of  the 
twill. 

Believed  to  have  been  so  named  as  applied  to  a  softer  and 
less  stout  cloth  than  that  called  ‘  buckskin  ’,  which  for  riding 
breeches  took  the  place  of  real  buck-skins. 

1851  Rep.  Juries  Gt.  Exhib.  351/2  A  great  variety  of  fancy 
doeskins.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Doeskin ,  a  single 
width  fine  woolen  cloth  for  men’s  wear. 

Doest  (dz7*est),  2nd  sing.  ind.  pres,  of  Do  v.f  q.v. 
Doff  (d£>f),  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  doffed  (dpft). 
[Coalesced  form  of  do  off:  see  Do  v.  47.  Cf.  also 
Daff  v .2 

In  ordinary  colloquial  use  in  north  of  England  (not  in 
Scotl.).  Elsewhere,  since  16th  c.,  a  literary  word  with  an 
archaic  flavour.  Ray  noted  it  as  a  northern  provincialism  ; 
Johnson,  as  ‘in  all  its  senses  obsolete,  and  scarcely  used 
except  by  rustics’.  In  19th  c.,  since  the  time  of  Scott,  very 
frequent  in  literary  use.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  off  or  take  off  from  the  body 
(clothing,  or  anything  worn  or  borne) ;  to  take  off 
or  ‘  raise  *  (the  head-gear)  by  way  of  a  salutation  or 
token  of  respect. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2342  Dof  blive  pis  here  skyn.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  120  He  doffez  hishatte.  1401  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  107  The  sacred  host,  .to  whiche  we  knele 
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and  doffe  our  hodes.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  103/1  To  Doffe, 
cxuere.  1595  Shaks.  John  in.  i.  128  Thou  weare  a  Lyons 
hide  !  doff  it  for  shame.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.v  i.  ix.  36  Calidore 
..doffing  his  bright  armes,  himselfe  addrest  In  shepheards 
weed.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  xm.  (1626)  259  Then 
made  him  d’off  those  weeds.  1714  Gay  Sheph.  Week  iv.  21 
Upon  a  rising  Bank  I  sat  adown.  Then  doff’d  my  Shoe. 
1768  Beattie  Minstr.  1.  xxxv,  The  little  warriors  doff  the 
targe  and  spear.  1808  Scott  Mann.  vi.  xi,  Doffed  his 
furred  gown,  and  sable  hood.  1859  Tennyson  Enid  1444 
The . .  Earl . .  cast  his  lance  aside,  And  doff’d  his  helm, 
t  b.  Const,  off ;  also  intr.  with  with.  06s.  rare. 
“!  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1023  J>ow  doffe  of  thy  clothes,  And 
knele  in  thy  kyrtylle.  1643  [see  Doffing  vbl.  ji.].  1764 

Foote  Mayor  of  G.  11.  Wks.  1799  1. 186  If  you  will  doff  with 
your  boots,  and  box  a  couple  of  bouts. 

e.  absol.  To  raise  one’s  hat  (to  a  person),  rare. 
1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <5-  Sclv.  To  Rdr.,  To  look  full  on  a 
Great  man  standing  in  my  way,  and  not  to  vouchsafe  him 
worth  Doffing  to.  1833  Tennyson  Goose  19  The  grave 
churchwarden  doff  d,  The  parson  smirk’d  and  nodded. 

2.  reji.  To  undress  oneself,  put  off  one’s  clothes. 
Also  Jig.  Now  only  dial. 

1697  De  la  Pryme  Diary  (Surtees)  150  The  quaker  doffs 
him  stark  naked,  and  takeing  a  burning  candle  in  his  hand  he 
goes  to  the  church.  [1838  J.  Scholes  Lane.  Witches  in  Har- 
land  L.  Lyrics(F&t>^)  133  ‘  Hie  thi  whoam  an’  doff  thi.’J 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  To  put  off  as  a  dress  or  cover¬ 
ing  ;  to  throw  off,  lay  aside ;  hence  (in  wider 
sense),  to  do  away  with,  get  rid  of  (anything 
associated  with  oneself),  f  Also  with  ^(obs.). 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5*  Jul.  11.  ii.  47.  1599  B.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  v.  He.  .oftentimes  cToffeth  his  owne 
nature  and  puts  on  theirs.  1605  Shaks.  Mach.  iv.  iii.  188 
Your  eye.  .would  create  Soldiours,  make  our  women  fight, 
To  doffe  their  dire  distresses.  1628  Earle  Microcosm. , 
Vp-stari.  Countrey  Knt.  (Arb.)  38  He  ha’s  doft  off  the  name 
of  a  Clowne.  1854-6  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.  1. 11.  x.  (1879) 
237  Love  ..  doffed  at  last  his  heavenly  state.  1867  Bp. 
Forbes  Exp.  39  Art.  ii.  (1881)29  The  Word  is  said  to-have 
donned  human  nature,  never  more  to  doff  it. 

+  4.  To  put  (any  one)  off  (with  an  excuse,  etc.)  ; 
to  turn  aside  :  cf.  Daff  v*  2 .  Obs. 

1622  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  176  (Qo.  1)  Euery  day  thou  dofftst 
[Fol.  1.  dafts]  me  with  some  deuise,  Iago.  a  1637  B.  Jon¬ 
son  Sad  Sheph.  1.  ii,  They.. strew  tods’  hairs,  or  with  their 
tails  do  sweep  The  dewy  grass,  to  do'ff  the  simpler  sheep. 
1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  67  They  doffed  us  off  as 
long  as  they  could,  and  then  locked  up  their  doors. 

5.  Textile  Manuf.  a.  To  strip  off  the  slivers  of 
wool,  cotton,  etc.,  from  the  carding-cylinders.  b. 
To  remove  the  bobbins  or  spindles  when  full  to 
make  room  for  empty  ones.  See  Doffer. 

1825  [see  Doffing  vbl.  sb.  b],  1851  Art  Jrnl.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  p.  iv  **/2  This  . .  instrument  doffs  the  cotton  in  a 
fine  transparent  fleece.  1864  R.  A.  Arnold  Cotton  Earn. 
33  Spinners  ..  have,  in  technical  language.. to  ‘doff  the 
cops';  in  other  words.. to  remove  and  relieve  the  spindles 
of  the  spun  yarn.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ .  IV. 
356/2. 

t  Doff,  sb.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  An  act 
of  doffing ;  a  i  put  off  \ 

1606  Wily  Beguiled  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  276  Lelia  has 
e’en  given  him  the  doff  here. 

Doffer  (d^'foi).  [f.  prec.  vb.]  One  who  or  that 
which  doffs. 

1.  In  a  carding  machine,  a  comb  or  revolving 
cylinder  which  ‘  doffs 9  or  strips  off  cotton  or  wool 
from  the  ‘  cards  *  ;  a  doffing-cy Under. 

1825  [see  Doffing  vbl.  sb.  b],  1842  Bischoff  Woollen 
Manuf  II.  392  When  it  has  passed  over  the  last  cylinder 
on  to  the  drum,  it  is  taken  from  it  by  a  cylinder  somewhat 
larger  than  the  workers,  and  called  a  doffer.  1876  J.  Watts 
Brit.  Manuf  III.  134  The  doffer  or  ddffing  cylinder. 

attrib.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  380  The 
main  cylinder,  .is  soon  covered  with  cotton,  and  is  divested 
of  it  by  the  doffer  cylinder.  1854  Illustr.  Lond.  News 
5  Aug.  118/4  Occupations  of  the  People . .  Doffer-plate  maker. 
1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  I.  969  The  doffer-knife  or  comb  for 
stripping  the  fleecy  web  from  the  doffer. 

2.  A  worker  employed  in  removing  the  full  bob¬ 
bins  or  spindles  :  see  quot.  1894. 

1862  Illustr.  Lond.  News  XLI.  558/3  The  Throstle  Doffer. 
1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  I.  989  This  loss  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  labour  of  the  ‘  doffers  ’,  is  abolished.  1894  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  Doffers,  boys  or  girls  from  12  to  15 
years,  .employed  to  take  off  the  full  bobbins  and  to  replace 
them  on  the  throstle  or  ring  frames  by  empty  ones. 

Doffing  (d^-fiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  -I-  -INgD] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Doff.  a.  The  putting  or 
taking  off  of  clothing,  etc. 

1606  Holland  Sueton.  231  To  doe  him  the  grace  that  he 
might  have  the  D’offing  of  her  shoes.  1643  G.  W ilde  Serm. 
St.  Maries ,  Oxford  17  Those,  .who  think  a  little  d’offing  off 
the  Hat.. Reverence  enough  for  the  Lords  Annoynted  ;  do 
not  they  Pillage  him  of  his  Divinity?  1847  Emerson 
Poems ,  Song  Nature ,  Too  much  of  donning  and  doffing, 
b.  Textile  Manuf. :  see  Doff  v.  5  and  Doffer. 
Doffing  cylinder',  a  cylinder  clothed  with  cards  which 
takes  off  the  fibres  from  the  teeth  of  the  main  cylinder  of  a 
carding  machine.  Doffing  knife',  a  steel  blade  with  finely 
toothed  edge,  which  takes  off  the  carded  wool  from  the  teeth 
of  the  doffer.  So  Doffng-plate. 

1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  380  The  doffer  or 
taker-off,  having  affixed  to  it  the  steel  comb  called  the 
doffing-plate.  1851  Art  Jrnl.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  p.  iv**/2 
A  fine  fleece  of  cotton . .  shorn  or  combed  off  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cylinder  by  the  vibratory  action  of  the  doffing 
knife.  Ibid.,  A  smaller  drum  card . .  called  the  doffer  (stripper) 
or  doffing  cylinder,  .covered . .  with  fillet  cards.  1875  Ure's 
Did.  Arts  I.  989  One  of  the  most  recent  improvements 
in  the  throstle  frame  is  that  of  Bernhardt's  ‘doffing- 
motion  \ 
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Dog  (<3p»g),  sb.  Forms  :  r  doega,  3-7  dogge, 
(3,  6  doggue,  6  Sc.  doig),  6-8  dogg,  3-  dog. 
[late  OE.  doega  (once  in  a  gloss)  ;  previous  history 
and  origin  unknown.  (The  generic  name  in  OE., 
as  in  the  Teutonic  langs.  generally,  was  hund\ 
see  Hoond.)  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the 
word  appears  first  in  English,  as  the  name  of 
a  powerful  breed  or  race  of  dogs,  with  which  the 
name  was  introduced  into  the  continental  languages, 
usually,  in  early  instances,  with  the  attribute 
‘  English  Thus  mod.  Du.  dog,  late  16th  c.  dogge 
(‘  een  dogghe,  vn  gros  matin  d’Engleterre,  cam's 
ang/icus’,  Plantijn  Thesaur.  1573),  Ger.  dogge,  in 
i6-i7th  c.  dock,  docke,  dogg  (‘ englische  Dock’, 
Onomast.  1582,  ‘  eine  englische  Docke  ’,  1653),  LG. 
d°gge>  Da.  dogge,  Sw.  dogg ;  F.  dogue  (‘  le  genereux 
dogue  anglais  ’,  Du  Bellay  15  . .),  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  dogo, 
Pg.  also  dogue ;  in  all  the  languages  applied  to 
some  variety  or  race  of  dog.] 

I.  The  simple  word. 

1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Canis,  of  which 
wild  species  or  forms  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  numerous  races  or  breeds, 
varying  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  occur 
in  a  domesticated  or  semi-domesticated  state  in 
almost  all  countries.  These  are  referred  by  zoolo¬ 
gists  to  a  species  C.familiaris  ;  but  whether  they 
have  a  common  origin  is  a  disputed  question. 

c  1050  Pmdentius  Glosses  (Reed.  148/1)  [Gloss  to]  cannm 
[gen.pl.]  doegena.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  288  His  [the  devil’s] 
teS  beoS  attrie,  ase  of  ane  wode  dogge.  Dauid,  ine  sauter, 
cleopeS  hine  dogge.  Ibid.  290  pet  tes  dogge  of  helle  kume6. 
c  1290  A.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  307/281  A  teie  doggue.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13658  (Cott.  &  G.)  pai  scott  him  als  a  dog  Right 
vte  o  pair  synagog.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  x.  261  Thi  dogge 
dar  nat  berke.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  (1858)  281  Thei  seide 
pleynly  that  it  was  no  more  trost  to  the  Pope  writing  than 
to  a  dogge  tail.  1568  Tilney  Disc.  Mariage  D  viij  b,  Dogs 
barke  boldely  at  their  owne  maisters  doore.  1586  B.  Young 
Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  179  Like  the  Sheepheards  good  Dog. 
1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  iii.  154  If  I  thought  that,  Ide 
beate  him  like  a  dogge.  1686  Horneck  Crucif.  Jesus  xxii. 
682  The  dog  teaches  thee  fidelity.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  1. 
112  His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.  1869  \V.  P. 
Mackay  Grace  <§*  Truth  viii,  The  dog  in  the  East  is  not 
as  here  domesticated,  but . .  outside  the  cities,  is  more  like 
a  wolf  prowling  for  prey. 

f  b.  Used  spec,  as  the  name  of  some  particular 
variety ;  see  quots.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xxvi.  (1495)  786  A 
gentyll  hounde . .  hath  lesse  flesshe  than  a  dogge  and  shorter 
heere  and  more  thyr.ne.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  125/1  Dogge, 
shyppe-herdys  hownde,  gregarius.  1530  Palsgr.  214/2 
Dogge,  a  mischevous  curre,  dogue. 

C.  esp.  A  dog  used  for  hunting  ;  a  hound. 
a  1307  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  239  A  doseyn  of  doggen  Ne 
myhte  byre  drawe.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm. 
ciii.  (1495)  847  Brockes..ben  huntyd  and  chassyd  wyth 
hunters  dogges.  ?  c  1475  Hunt.  Hare  2 6  Ychon  of  hus  hase 
a  dogge  or  too;  For  grehowndes  have  thou  no  care.  1649  Bp. 
Reynolds  Hosea  iii.  38  The  Dogge  in  hunting  of  the  Deere. 
1748  N.  Salmon  Comp.  Univ.  14  Some  gentlemen  of  the 
Town  always  keep  a  Pack  of  Dogs. 

d.  Jig. ;  esp.  in  Shaksperian  phr.  the  dogs  of 
war. 

a  1225  [see  1].  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  in.  i.  273  Caesars 

Spirit  ranging  for  Reuenge,  With  Ate  by  his  side.  .Shall  in 
these  Confines.. Cry  hauocke,  and  let  slip  the  Dogges  of 
Warn.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  616  See  with  what  heat 
these  Dogs  of  Hell  advance.  1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy 
ii,  Let  loose  the  dogs  of  law  on  him.  i860  Trollope  Pram - 
ley  P.  xliii,  The  dogs  of  war  would  be  unloosed. 

e.  With  qualifications  denoting  variety  or  use, 
as  Bandog,  Bull-dog,  Cur-dog,  etc.,  q.v.  in  their 
alphabetical  places  or  under  the  first  element. 
Also  buck-,  cattle-,  field-,  parlour-,  shore-,  toy - 
dog. 

a  1225  Kur-dogge  [see  Cur  i  c.].  1633  T.  James  Voy.  93 
Bucke  Dogs,  of  a  very  good  race.  1672  Josselyn  New  Eng. 
Rarities  15  The  Indian  Dog  is  a  Creature  begotten  ’twixt 
a  Wolf  and  a  Fox.  1813  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  89 
My  Newfoundland  dog.  .had  decamped.  1870  B.  Clayton 
Dog-Keeper's  Guide  6  Field  dogs  are  used  for  field  purposes 
only.  1889  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt  in  Univ.  Rev.  15  Feb.  253 
Society  kept  him  . .  painting  toy  dogs.  1893  Edith  Car¬ 
rington  Dogv i.  52  Very  famous  cattle  dogs. 

2.  In  distinguishing  sex,  the  male  of  this  species  ; 
a  male  hound ;  opp.  to  Bitch.  Also,  a  male  fox, 
Dog-fox. 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  hi.  (1586)  154  b,  The 
Dogge  is  thought  better  than  the  Bitche.  1768  G.  Washing- 
ton  Writ.  (1889)  II.  248  Four  puppys,  that  is  3  dogs  and 
a  bitch.  1882  Society  21  Oct.  19/2  If  this  is  your  fox,  Jack, 
he’s  an  unmistakable  old  dog.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  1  Feb.  134/2 
The  man  who  knows  and  loves  his  hound  only  uses  the 
word  dog,  as  he  does  the  word  bitch,  to  denote  sex. 

3.  Applied  to  a  person ;  a.  in  reproach,  abuse, 
or  contempt;  A  worthless,  despicable,  surly,  or 
cowardly  fellow.  (Cf.  Cur  i  b.) 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  4518  Jhon  Doyly ..  slowgh  hym..And 
sayde :  ‘  Dogge,  ther  thou  ly  1 '  1382  Wyclif  2  Sam.  xvi.  9. 
c  1440  YorkMyst.  xix.  106  A  !  dogges,  ]>e  deuell  30U  spede. 
1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  ii.  23.  1596  — Merck .  V.  1.  iii.  129 
You  spurn’d  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time  You  cald  me  dog. 
1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xx.  72  Such  feeble  slaves, 
as  these  Christian  Dogs.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  530  f  4 
Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run  away  as  he  did,  without 
making  up  his  accounts.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  vii,  Dog  of  an 


unbeliever  .. darest  thou  press  upon  a  Christian?  1880 
Tennyson  Revenge  ii,  If  I  left  them.. To  these  Inquisition 
dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain. 

b.  playfully  (usually  in  humorous  reproof,  con¬ 
gratulation,  or  commiseration) :  A  gay  or  jovial 
man,  a  gallant;  a  fellow,  ‘chap’.  Usually  with 
adj.  such  as  cunning,  jolly,  lucky,  sad,  sly,  etc. 
To  be  dog  at :  see  to  be  old  dog  at,  15  i. 

a  1618  y.  Anne  Let.  to  Buckingham  in'  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  1.  III.  101  My  kind  Dog.  .You  doe  verie  well  in  lugging 
the  Sowes  eare  [Jas.  I],  and  I  ..  would  have  vow  doe  so 
still  upon  condition  that  yow  continue  a  watchfull  dog  to 
him.  1711  Budgell  Sped.  No.  67  r  9  An  impudent  young 
Dog  bid  the  Fiddlers  play  a  Dance  called  Mol.  Patley. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  vi,  1  was  an  unfortunate  dog.  1814 
L.  Hunt  Feast  Poets  14  Poems  (1832)  144  'The  dog  had  no 
industry.  1884  W.  E.  Norris  Thirlby  Haltix,  A  sad  dog. 

c.  =  Bull-dog  2. 

1847  Tennyson  Princ.  Prol.  113  He  had  climb’d  across 
the  spikes.. he  had  breath’d  the  Proctor’s  dogs. 

4.  Astron.  a.  The  name  of  two  constellations, 
the  Great  and  Little  Dog  ( Canis  Major  and 
Minor)  situated  near  Orion  ;  also  applied  to  their 
principal  stars  Sirius  and  Procyon  :  see  Dog-star. 
b.  The  Hunting  Dogs,  a  northern  constellation 
( Canes  Venatici)  near  the  Great  Bear. 

1551  Recorde  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  268  Northe  almost 
from  this  Dogge  is  ther  a  constellation  of  2  only  starres 
named  Canicula,  the  lesser  Dogge.  1577  B.  Googe  Hcres- 
bach’s  Husb.  1.  (1586)  210  b,  The  greate  heate  of  the  Sunne 
. .  is  most  extreame  at  the  rysyng  of  the  lesser  Dogge.  161 1 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  i,  The  burnt  air,  when  the 
Dog  reigns.  1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan  428  ’Till  the  hot  Dog 
inflames  the  Summer  Skies.  1890  C.  A.  Young  Uranogr. 
§41  Canes  Venatici  (The  Hunting  Dogs).  These  are  the 
dogs  with  which  Bootes  is  pursuing  the  Great  Bear. 

5.  Applied,  usually  with  distinctive  prefix,  to 
various  animals  allied  to,  or  in  some  respect  re¬ 
sembling,  the  dog : 

e.  g.  Burrowing  dog,  the  Coyote  or  prairie-wolf,  Canis 
latrans ;  hunting-dog,  a  kind  of  hyena  (see  Hunting- 
dog)  ;  pouched  dog,  a  dasyurine  marsupial  of  Tasmania, 
Thylacinus  cynocephalus,  also  called  zebra-wolf ;  prairie- 
dog  (also  colloq.  called  simply  dog  in  Western  U.  S.j,  a 
North  American  rodent  (see  Prairie-dog). 

6.  Short  for  Dogfish. 

1674  Ray  Words ,  (Sea)  Fishes  98  Picked  Dogs,  Catulus 
sfinax.  1848  C.  A.  Johns  Week  at  Lizard  241,  I.  .fished 
in  five  or  six  different  spots,  .there  were  ‘  dogs’,  as  they  are 
called,  everywhere,  .but  nothing  else,  i860  Wood  Reptiles, 
Fishes,  Insects  71  The  destructive,  .fish,  .known  by  the 
names  of.  .Penny  Dog,  or  Miller’s  Dog.  1861  Couch  Brit. 
Fishes  I.  49  The  Picked  Dog  is  the  smallest  but  far  the 
most  abundant  of  the  British  Sharks. 

7.  A  name  given  to  various  mechanical  devices, 
usually  having  or  consisting  of  a  tooth  or  claw, 
used  for  gripping  or  holding.  Among  these  are  : 

a.  A  clamp  for  supporting  something  (e.g.  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing),  or  fastening  or  holding  it  in  place,  f  b.  An  instrument 
for  extracting  teeth  (obs.).  c.  An  implement  for  drawing 
poles  out  of  the  ground  (see  also  Hop-dog),  or  for  extracting 
roots  of  broom,  furze,  etc.  (cf.  Dogs'.  6  b,  and  see  broom-dog , 
Broom  sb.  6).  d.  A  grappling-iron  for  raising  the  monkey 
of  a  pile-driver,  or  clutching  and  withdrawing  tools  used  in 
well-boring  or  mining,  e.  A  grappling-iron  with  a  fang  which 
clutches  an  object,  as  a  log,  barrel,  etc.  to  be  hoisted,  or 
a  log  Jo  be  secured  in  position  for  sawing,  f.  pi.  Nippers 
used  in  wire-drawing,  g.  At  the  Mint,  a  device  consisting 
of  two  levers  mounted  on  a  small  carriage  running  on 
wheels  along  the  draw-bench,  and  so  arranged  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  pair  of  pincers  which  seize  the  fillet  and  draw  it 
through  the  opening  at  the  head  of  the  draw-bench,  h.  One 
of  ‘  the  converging  set  screws  which  establish  the  bed-tool 
of  a  punching-press  in  direct  coincidence  with  the  punch  * 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.).  i.  A  projection  or  tooth  acting  as 
a  detent,  e.g.  in  a  lock ;  a  catch  or  click  which  engages  the 
teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel,  i.  In  a  fire-arm  =  Dog-head  2  b 
[cf.  F.  chien ,  snaphaunce  (Cotgr.);  so  It.  cane  (Florio),  Sp. 
can  (Minsheu)].  k.  A  drag  for  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle.  1.  ‘  A 
clamp  fastened  to  a  piece  suspended  on  the  centres  of  a  lathe, 
by  which  the  rotation  of  the  chuck  or  face-plate  is  imparted 
to  the  piece  to  be  turned  ’  (= Carrier  i  d).  m.  An  adjust¬ 
able  stop  placed  in  a  machine  to  change  direction  of  motion. 
(Webster  1864.)  n.  Ship-building  =  Dog-shore.  (Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.)  o.  ‘A  lever  used  by  blacksmiths  in 
hooping  cart-wheels’  (Jamieson  1825).  P.  A  kind  of  spike 
used  on  railways  for  fastening  flat-bottomed  or  bridge  rails 
to  the  sleepers  :  =  Dog-nail.  q.  An  appliance  for  toasting 
bread,  etc.  :  cf.  Cat  sb.*  9,  and  see  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss. 

a.  1458  Churchw.  Acc.  St.  Andrews ,  East  Cheap  in  Brit. 
Mag.  XXXI.  249  To  Barnard  the  Smyth  for  x  doggs  of 
Iryn  for  the  Steple  weying  lxx  lb.  1552  Huloet,  Dogge  of 
yron  to  claspe  a  house  from  fletyng,  retinaculum,  trabalis 
claims  ue l  hamus.  1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.(  1653) 
212  As  a  Buttress  to  support  it,  and  may  be  as  serviceable 
as  an  Iron  dog  as  many  use.  1892  Law  Times  Rep.  LXV. 
582/1  The  posts  of  the  gantry  stand  on  planks,  and  are 
fixed  thereto  by  iron  dogs  and  dowels. 

b.  1611  Cotgr.,  Pelican . .  a  Snap,  or  Dog,  the  toole  where¬ 
with  Barbers  pull  out  teeth. 

C-  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Diet,  s.v.,  An  instrument  called 
a  Dog  for  the  more  easy  drawing  the  Poles  out  of  the 
ground.  1893  C.  A.  Mollyson  Parish  of  For doun  xxv.  290 
The  dog,  we  presume,  is  still  extant . .  We  will  quote  . .  a 
description  of  the  broom-dog. .‘  It  operates  somewhat  like 
a  toothdrawer  and  eradicates  the  broom  in  an  instant.’ 

d.  1747  Hooson  Miner's  Diet .  s.  v.  Boring ,  For  drawing 
up  the  Rods,  we  have.. an  Iron  Instrument  called  a  Bitch, 
and,  for  unscrewing  them,  two  more  we  call  Dogs. 

e.  1740  Dyche  &  Pardon,  Dog . .  also  an  utensil  for 
coopers  to  carry  large  casks  between  two  persons.  1750 
Blanckley  Nav.  Expos.  51  Timber  Doggs,  Are  dro/e  into 
Timber  for  Horses  to  draw  it  about  the  Yard,  or  to  the  Saw- 
pits.  1825  Jamieson,  Dogs ,  pieces  of  iron,  having  a  zig-zag 
form,  for  fixing  a  tree  in  the  saw-pit.  1840  R.  H.  Dana 
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Bef.  Mast  xxix.  99  One  [block]  hooked  to  the  strap  on  the 
end  of  the  steeve,  and  the  other  into  a  dog,  fastened  into 
one  of  the  beams. 

fj.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  10.  239  This  dog  is  a  small 
thin  carriage,  travelling  upon  wheels  over  a  bench,  under 
which  revolves  an  endless  chain.  1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts 
III  .  342  The  chain .  .in  its  onward  motion  drags  the  dog,  and 
causes  it  to  bite  the  fillet  and  draw  it  through  the  opening. 

i.  1853  C.  Tomlinson  in  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  142  There 
is  a  dog  or  lever.. which  catches  into  the  top  of  the  bolt, 
and  thereby  serves  as  an  additional  security  against  its 
being  forced  back.  X857  Colquhoun  Comp.  Oarsman's 
Guide  32  The  dog,  or  catch,  prevents  its  running  down. 

j.  c  1660  Monckton  Papers  (1884)  3^,  I  immediately., 
clapt  hold  of  the  dog  of  the  blunderbus.  a  1684  Law  Mem . 
(1818)  225  (Jam.)  He  lets  fall  the  dog,  the  pistoll  goes  off. 
1846  Archaeologia  XXXI.  492  (D.)  A  contrivance,  .for  pro¬ 
ducing  fire  by  the  friction  of  the  grooved  edges  of  a  steel 
wheel,  .against  a  piece  of  iron  pyrites  ..  held  in  a  cock  or 
dog  which  pressed  upon  it. 

k.  1795  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIII.  255  This  simple  and 
useful  contrivance,  called  here  a  Dog,  or  Wheel-Drag. 

l.  1833  J.  Holland  Manuf  Metal  II.  134  A  contrivance 
called  the  dog  and  driver,  the  former  being  a  sort  of  clutch 
screwed  upon  the  end  of  the  work.  1884  F.  J.  Britten 
Watch.  #  Clockm.  168  A  lathe  furnished  with  dogs. 

o.  1735  Crt.  Bk.  Barony  Urie  (1892)  156  He  saw  the 
defenders  throw  a  dogg  at  each  other. 

P.  1883  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  21  Dec.,  Dog  (spike  used  on 
railways),  from  form  of  head  which  resembles  a  dog’s.  1892 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Dogs ,  a  class  of  nails  used  for 
fastening  down  rails  on  sleepers.  Each  nail  consists  of  a 
lon£  spike,  with  ears  on  the  side  of  the  head,  by  means  of 
which  the  nail  may  be  wrenched  up  and  re-used. 

8.  One  of  a  pair  of  iron  or  brass  utensils  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  a  fireplace  to  support  burning 
wood;  =  Andiron;  (more  fully  called  fire-dogs. ) ; 
b.  a  similar  support  for  a  dog  grate  or  stove  ;  C.  a 
rest  for  the  fire-irons. 

1596  Unton  Invent.  5  One  paire  of  dogges  in  the  Chymly. 
a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  ix.  (R.),  The  iron  doggs  bear  the 
burthen  of  the  fuel,  while  the  brazen-andirons  stand  only  for 
state.  1663  Pepys  Diary  7  Sept.,  Buying  several  things  at 
the  ironmonger's— dogs,  tongs,  and  shovels.  1762  Franklin 
Remarks  Wks.  1887  III.  184  The  iron  dogs,  loggerhead, 
and  iron  pot  were  not  hurt.  1862  H.  Aide  Carr  of  Carr • 
lyon  I.  140  The  wood  fire  . .  burnt  cheerfully  on  great  brass 
dogs  upon  the  hearthstone.  Mod.  Ironfounders ’  Catal., 
Dog  stoves  . .  fine  polished  brass  dogs  . .  fire  basket  sloping 
forward  at  the  top.  Ibid.,  Fire  Dogs.  .AH  Brass, 
t  9.  An  early  kind  of  fire-arm.  Obs. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  41  Mak  reddy  }our  cannons,  .bersis, 
doggis,  doubil  bersis,  hagbutis  of  croche.  1650  A  rt.  Reddi- 
tion  Edin.  Castle ,  28  short  brasse  munkeys  alias  dogs. 

10.  Name  given  to  various  atmospheric  appear¬ 
ances.  a.  A  luminous  appearance  near  the  horizon; 
also  fog-dog,  sea-dog.  b.  Sun-dog,  a  luminous  ap¬ 
pearance  near  the  sun,  a  parhelion,  c.  Water-dog, 
a  small  dark  floating  cloud,  indicating  rain. 

1825-80  Jamieson,  Does,  Sea-dog,  a  name  given  by  mariners 
to  a  meteor  seen,  immediately  above  the  horizon,  generally 
before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset. .viewed  as  a  certain  prog¬ 
nostic  of  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  .If  this  be  seen  before 
sunrise,  it  is  believed  that  (as  they  express  themselves)  it 
will  bark  before  night ;  if  after  sunset,  that  it  will  bark 
before  morning.  .The  dog  has  no  variety  of  colours,  but  is  of  a 
dusky  white.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Water-dogs,  see  Mares' - 
Tails.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Stub? ,  or  Dogg,  the 
lower  part  of  a  rainbow  visible  towards  the  horizon,  and 
betokening  squally  weather.. On  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land  they  are  considered  precursors  of  clearer  weather,  and 
termed  fog-dogs.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dog,  a  partial 
rainbow.  ‘  A  dog  at  night  is  the  farmer’s  delight.’  1876 
Surrey  Provincialisms  (E.  D.  S.),  Water-dogs,  dark  clouds 
that  seem  to  travel  through  the  air  by  themselves,  and 
indicate  a  storm.  1892  W.  Pike  Barren  Ground  N.  Canada 
97  Often  a  sun-dog  is  the  first  thing  to  appear,  and  more 
or  less  of  these  attendants  accompany  the  sun  during  his 
short  stay  above  the  horizon. 

11.  Name  given  to  a  copper  coin  used  in  some 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  also  to  *  a  small  silver 
coin  ’  (Smyth) ;  see  also  Black  dog  i. 

1797  W.  Bullock  in  Naval  Chron.  X.  128  Negro  money 
called  stampees,  or  black  dogs.  1811  Kelly  Univ.  Cambist 
O835)  I-  362  There  are  here  [Leeward  Islands]  small  copper 
coins,  called  Stampes,  Dogs,  and  Half  Dogs.  i888-S7<in8 
Feb.  1/4  Fees  . .  are  paid  in  old  Spanish  dollars  . .  and  in 
‘  dogs  ’  or  French  coppers  struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  for  Cayenne. 

12.  Short  for  Dog-watch. 

1893  Pemberton  Iron  Pirate  151  Towards  the  second  bell 
in  the  second  ‘  dog '  there  was  a  efiange. 

+ 13.  =  Dog-chance,  dog-throw  at  dice  :  see  18. 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  441  That  the  throw  Cons 
was  a  lucky  one,  and  the  dog  was  unfortunate. 

II.  Phrases  and  Proverbs. 

14.  To  the  dogs :  to  destruction  or  ruin ;  as  in 
to  go,  send,  throw  to  the  dogs.  So  not  to  have  a 
word  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

x563  73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  A  ddicere  aliquem  canibus,  to 
bequeath  hym  to  dogs.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  1.  iii.  3  Cel. 
Why  Cosen,  why  Rosaline:  Cupid  haue  mercie,  Not  a 

word?  Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog.  1604 _ Oth.  iv. 

i.  147.  *605  Macb .  v.  iii.  47  Throw  Physicke  to  the 
Dogs,  lie  none  of  U.  1619  R.  Harris  Drunkards  Cup 
Epist.  A  ij  b,  One  is  coloured,  another  is  foxt,  a  third  & 
gone  to  the  dogs.  1732  Poi-e  Ep.  Bathurst  66  Had  Cole- 
pepper’s  whole  wealth  been  hops  and  hogs,  Could  he  him¬ 
self  have  sent  it  to  the  dogs?  1770  Foote  Lame  Lover  n. 
Wks.  1799  1 1.  78,  I  should  not  have  thought  he  had  a  word  to 
throw  to  a  dog.  1809  W.  Irving Knickerb.  vn.  iv.  (1849^398 
He.,  threw  diplomacy  to  the  dogs.  1857  Hughes  Tom 
Brown  1.  vi,  Rugby  and  the  School-house  are  going  to 
the  dogs. 


Every  dog  has  his  day:  see  Day  15.  To 
take  a  dog's  leave :  see  Leave  sb.  Love  mey  love 
my  dog :  see  Love  v.  A  dog  in  the  pot :  see  Pot 
sb.  The  scalded  dog  fears  cold  water :  see  Scalded. 
See  also  Black  dog,  Dog-in-the-manger. 

15.  a.  Fight  dog,  fight  bear :  see  quots.  fb.  A 
dog for  {to)  the  bow,  4  a  dog  used  in  shooting ;  such 
dogs,  being  well  trained  and  obedient,  were  taken 
to  typify  humble  or  subservient  people  ’  (Davies) : 
cf.  Bow  sb.1  4  d.  Obs.  c.  To  rain  cats  and  dogs  : 
see  Cat  and  dog  2  ;  so  to  blow  cats  and  dogs.  d. 
To  die  like  a  dog ,  or  to  die  a  dog's  death  :  i.e.  a  dis¬ 
graceful  or  miserable  death,  e.  A  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  you :  formerly  reputed  a  specific  for  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  hence  allusively,  esp.  of  more 
drink  used  to  take  off  the  effects  of  drunkenness. 

f.  To  help  a  ( lame )  dog  over  a  stile  :  see  quots. 

g.  To  lead  a  dog's  life  :  i.e.  a  life  of  misery,  or  of 

miserable  subserviency ;  so  to  lead  a  person  a  dog's 
life.  h.  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him  : 
see  quot.  1818.  +  i.  To  be  old  dog  at  (also  to  be 

dog  at)  :  to  be  experienced  in,  or  adept  at.  Obs. 
j.  Tog  on  it :  a  form  of  imprecation ;  see  also 
Dog-gone.  k.  To  wake  a  sleeping  dog,  i.e.  some 
person  or  influence  which  is  for  the  present  quiet, 
but  if  aroused  will  create  disturbance.  So,  Let  a 
sleeping  dog  lie.  1.  Whose  dog  is  dead?  also  What 
dog  is  a  hanging ?  What  occasion  is  there  for 
watching,  or  for  excitement?  what’s  the  matter? 
m.  In  many  other  proverbs  and  phrases. 

a.  a  1642  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval  Tracts  iii.  (1704)  350/2 
You  must  fight  according  to  the  old  Saying,  Fight  Dog, 
fight  Bear;  that  is,  till  one  be  overcome.  1831  Scott  Diary 
5  Mar.,  A  resolution  to  keep  myself  clear  of  politics,  and  let 
them  4  fight  dog,  fight  bear 

b.  c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  770  To  Ianuarie  he  [Damian] 

gooth  as  lowe,  As  evere  dide  a  dogge  for  the  bo  we.  — Friar  s 
T.  71.  1430  Lydg.  Chro?i.  T?-oy,  She  was  made  as  dogge 

for  the  bowe.  1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  223  a,  He.  .with 
lacke  of  vitailles  brought  those  chop-logues  or  greate  pratlers 
as  lowe  as  dogge  to  the  bow. 

C.  1738  [see  Cat  and  dog  2].  1766  P.  Thicknesse  Observ. 
Customs  French  106  It  blows  cats  and  dogs,  as  the  sailors 
say.  1848  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  292  It  blew  great 
guns  and  poured  cats  and  dogs. 

d.  1529  Rastell  Pasty  me (1811)  57  He  lyved  lyke  a  lyon, 
and  dyed  lyke  a  dogge.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  11.  ii.  91  Thou 
was’t  whelpt  a  Dogge,  and  thou  shalt  famish  a  Dogges 
death.  1894  Fenn  hi  Alpine  Valley  I.  22  To  die  this  dog’s 
death,  out  here  under  these  mountains. 

e.  1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  37,  I  pray  the  leat  me 
and  my  felow  haue  A  heare  of  the  dog  that  bote  us  last 
night.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Beste ,  Our  Ale-knights  often  vse 
this  phrase,  and  say,  Giue  vs  a  haire  of  the  dog  that  last  bit 
vs.  [1760  R.  Jones  Treat .  Canine  Madness  204  The  hair 
of  the  dog  that  gave  the  wound  is  advised  as  an  application 
to  the  part  injured.]  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  Iii, 
Drink  again.  Another  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,  captain. 

f.  1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  32  As  good  a  deede,  As 
it  is  to  helpe  a  dogge  ouer  a  style.  1638  Chillingw.  Relig. 
Prot.  1.  iii.  §  33,  I  once  knew  a  man  out  of  curtesie,  help 
a  lame  dog  over  a  stile,  and  he  for  requitall  bit  him  by  the 
fingers.  1857  Kingsley  Two  Y.  Ago  xxv,  ‘I  can. .help 
a  lame  dog  over  a  stile’ — (which  was  Mark’s  phrase  for 
doing  a  generous  thing). 

g.  15..  Fox  MSS.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  xxi.  174 
Mr.  Ford  afterwards  had  a  dogs  life  among  them.  1764 
Foote  Mayor  of  G.  1.  Wks.  1799  I.  173  She.  .domineers  like 
the  devil :  O  Lord,  I  lead  the  life  of  a  dog.  1861  Hughes 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  x,  They’ve  been  leading  him  a  dog’s 
life  this  year  and  more. 

ll.  [1730-6  Bailey  (folio)  s.v.  Dog,  He  who  would  hang 
his  Dog  first  gives  out  that  he  is  mad.]  1818  Hazlitt 
Tabled .,  Nicknames  173  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang 
him,  is  a  proverb.  A  nickname  is  the  heaviest  stone  that 
the  devil  can  throw  at  a  man.  1886  Miss  Tytler  Buried 
Diamonds  xxxix,  It  is  a  case  of  give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and 
hang  him. 

i.  1589  Nashe  Almond  for  Par  rat  5  b,  Oh  he  is  olde 
dogge  at  expounding,  and  deade  sure  at  a  Catechisme. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Ge?it.  iv.  iv.  14  To  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at 
all  things.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  11.  iii.  62,  I  am  dogge  at 
a  Catch.  1714  Gay  What  d’ye  call  it  Prelim,  sc.  5  Ah,  Sir 
Roger,  you  are  old  Dog  at  these  things. 

j.  1826  J.  Wilson  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  260  Dog 
on’t,  ye  wicked  auld  Lucifer,  hoo  your  een  sparkle  as  you 
touzle  the  clergy.  1872  C.  King  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev . 
v.  101  4  Take  that,  dog-on-you  ! ' 

k.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov .  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  132  It  is  ill 
wakyng  of  a  sleapyng  dogge.  1607  Topsell  AV>^<?«fc(i658) 
658  It  is  good  therefore  if  you  have  a  Wife,  that  is.  .unquiet 
and  contentious,  to  let  her  alone,  not  to  wake  an  angry  Dog. 
1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xi.  ii,  Friedrich  is  not  the  man  to 
awaken  Parliamentary  sleeping-dogs.  1886  H.  Conway 
Living  or  Dead  l  xiii,  Better  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

l.  1634  Massinger  Very  Woman  111.  ii,  Whose  dog's 
dead  now  That  you  observe  these  vigils?  a  1663  Little 
Joh?i  a  Begging  viii.  in  Child  Ballads  v.  No.  142.  189/1 
4  Why  rings  all  these  bells?  What  dog  is  a  hanging?’ 

m.  1382  Wyclif  Eccl.  ix.  4  Betere  is  a  quyc  dogge  thanne 
a  leoun  dead.  1388  —  Prov.  xxvi.  ii  As  a  dogge  that 
turneth  a3en  to  his  spuyng.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  1 19  Whan  we.  .returne  to  our  pryde  &  condicyons  . . 
as  y  dogge  to  his  vomyt.  1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  64 
She  will  lie  as  fast  as  a  dogge  will  licke  a  dishe.  1586 
B.  Young  Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  178  b,  It  is  an  olde  pro- 
verbe.  A  staffe  is  sone  found  to  beate  a  Dogge.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  11.  ii,  It  would  have  made  a  dog  iaugh.  1841  Col. 
Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  210  We  went  to  bed  as  tired  as 
dogs.  [Cf.  Dog-tired.]  1843  Ibid.  II.  236  Old  C—  held 
forth  with  a  long  speech,  lying  as  fast  as  a  dog  would  trot. 
*857  Kingsley  Two  Y.  Ago  xxi,  I  feel  his  heart.  There ’s 


life  in  the  old  dog  yet.  1858  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  439,  I  cannot 
promise  any  special  instruction,  and  shall  take  no  fee. 
4  Dog  does  not  eat  dog  ’  is  the  saying,  you  know. 

III.  Combinations  and  attributive  uses. 

16.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  relat¬ 
ing  to,  a  dog  or  dogs  ;  canine. 

1565  Harding  in  Jewel  Def  Apol.  (1611)  81  Would  he 
not  whet  his  dog  eloquence  vpon  you  ?  c  1620  Fletcher 
&  Mass.  Trag.  Barnavelt  11.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  239 
Such  a  den  of  dog  whelps.  1638  Featly  Strict.  Lyndom. 
I.  Aiijb,  Every  where  full  of  Canina  facundia ,  Dogg* 
eloquence.  1790  Bewick  Hist.  Quadrupeds  (1824)  334  The 
Bull-Dog.  .the  fiercest  of  all  the  Dog  kind.  1879  H.  Dal 
ziel  Dis.  (1893)  38  ‘Specifics .for  all  dog  diseases 

1880  Dawkins  Early  Man  iv.  87  In  the  upper  Pleiocene 
period  the.  .dog  family,  .appear  for  the  first  time.  Mod.  The 
wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals  are  members  of  the  Dog  Tribe. 

b.  With  names  of  some  animals  (esp.  those 
of  the  dog  kind):  =Male  (cf.  2);  as  in  dog 
hound ,  hyxna,  otter ,  puppy ,  tiger  ;  Dog-fox,  Dog* 
wolf.  Also  humorously  dog-cook  =  man-cook. 

I555  Eden  Decades  96  The  dogge  tyger  chaunsed  fyrste 
into  this  pitfaul.  1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2220/4  Lost  lately  at 
Newmarket,  an  old  Dog-Hound  of  His  Majesties.  1813 
Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  136  On  Saturday  . .  was  shot . .  in  the 
river  Avon,  a  dog-otter,  a  1841  T.  Hook  Man  of  many 
Friends  (D.),  A  first-rate  dog-cook  and  assistants.  1893 
Selous  Trav.  S.E.  Africa  184  An  old  dog  hyasna. 

17.  General  Comb. :  a.  attributive,  as  dog-bite , 
- breed ,  -couple,  - doctor ,  feasty  -flesh ,  - hospital , 
-leash,  -  licence ,  - life ,  -muzzle ,  - show ,  -soap,  -tax, 
- truck ,  - whistle ,  etc. ;  serving  as  food  for  dogs,  as 
dog-bran ,  -cake,  Dog-biscuit,  etc. 

1726  Diet.  .Rust.  etc.  (ed.  3),  *  Dog-bite,  see  Biting  of  a 
Mad  Dog.  1883  E.  R.  Lankester  Adv.  Science  (1890)  115 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  gone  . .  to  be  treated 
for  dog-bite,  a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  75  Thou  might’st 
. .  on  base  *dog-bran  feed.  1652  Shirley  Sisters  1.  i, 
Led  Away  in  *dog-couples  by  rusty  officers.  1647  R. 
Stapylton  Juvenal  67  Thou  maist  . .  gnaw  xdog-crusts. 
1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  I.  Let.  i,  A  famous  ^dog-doctor 
was  sent  for.  1743  Bulkeley  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  80, 
I  was  invited  to  a  *Dog-Feast  . .  It  was  exceeding  good 
Eating.  1854  Wood  Anini.  Life  133  Dog  is  considered  a 
delicacy.  .There  are  several  ways  in  which  these  dog-feasts 
are  conducted.  1807  P.  Gass  Jrnl.  146  Some.. who  prefer 
*dog-flesh  to  fish.  1889  Ruskin  Praeterita  III.  55  Kept  for 
a  day  or  two  in  a  "dog-hospital.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj ., 
Stat.  Will.  12  He  may  follow  his  hounds  within  the  Kings 
forest,  as  farre  as  he  may  cast  his  home  or  his  *dogleisch. 
1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalini’s  Advt.  fr.  P amass.  I.  25  A 
Gentleman  that  wanted  a  parcel  of  *Dog-muzzles.  1870  B. 
Clayton  Dog-Keeper’s  Guide  20  One  of  the  first  *dog-shows 
held  in  London.  1796  (title)  The  *Dog  Tax,  in  Verse. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  201/2  The  imposition  of  a  dog-tax 
or  licence.  1863  Kingsley  Water  Bab.  i,  I  wish  I  were  a 
keeper,  .to.  .have  a  real  *dog-whistle  at  my  button. 

b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  dog-breaker  (see 
Breaker  1  3),  - breeder ,  -breeding,  -fancier ,  -keeping, 
-lover,  -owner,  -owning,  -seller,  -skinner,  - stealer , 
-stealing, -washing',  see  also  Dog-keeper, -whipper. 

1770  Gentl.  Mag.  XL.  164  To  punish  the  dog-stealer,  or 
the  man  charged  with  the  crime  of  dog-stealing.  1845 
Zoologist  III.  1099  Dog-fanciers  have  become  practically 
acquainted  with  these  influences.  1848  Kingsley  Saint's 
Trag.  1.  i.  38  That  a  man  shall  keep  his  dog-breakers,  and  his 
horse-breakers,  and  his  hawk-breakers,  and  never  hire  him 
a  boy-breaker  or  two  !  1854  Wood  A  nun.  Life  158  The 

whole  body  of  quondam  dog-owners.  1889  G.  Stables 
Kennel  Comp.  i.  10  On  dog-washing  days. 

c.  instrumental,  parasynthetic,  and  similative, 
as  dog-bitten,  -drawn,  -driven,  -gnawn  adjs. ;  dog- 
eyed,  -footed,  - hearted ,  -looked,  - looking  adjs.  See 
also  d  below ;  also  Dog-faced,  -headed,  -legged. 

1601  Holland  Plviy  II.  363  A  stone  which  a  dog  hath 
taken  vp  with  his  mouth  and  bitten,  wil  cause  debate  and 
dissention  in  the  company  where  it  is.. it  is  growne  into 
a  common  prouerbe.  .when  we  perceiue  those  that  dwel  in 
one  house  together  to  be  . .  at  variance  . .  to  say,  You  have 
a  dog-bitten  stone  here  among  you.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv. 
iii.  47  His  own  unkindness  . .  gave  her  dear  rights  To  his 
dog-hearted  daughters.  1699  R-  L’Estrange  Colloq.  Erasm . 
(1711)  66  Out  comes  the  Dog -looking  grey-Beard  again. 
1829  E.  Elliott  Village  Patriarch  1.  xiii,  Legless  soldier, 
borne  In  dog-drawn  car.  a  1847  Eliza  Cook  Song  of  Spirit 
of  Poverty  ii.  3  A  dog-gnawn  bone. 

d.  with  certain  adjs.  =  As  ...  as  a  dog ;  thor¬ 
oughly,  utterly  ;  extremely ;  as  dog  asleep,  -drunk, 

- hungry ,  -lame,  -lean,  -mad,  -poor,  -sick,  - thick  ( = 
intimate).  See  also  Dog-cheap,  -tired,  -weary. 

1552  Huloet,  Dogge  leane,  squallidus.  1579-80  North 
Plutarch  (1676)  712  Cicero  was  dog-lean,  a  little  eater. 
1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  drie  Dinner  O  iv,  He  that  saith,  he  is 
Dog-sicke,  as  sicke  as  a  Dog  ;  meaneth  a  sicke  Dog,  doubt- 
lesse.  1611  Cotgr.,  Dormer  en  transe ,  to  be  dog  asleepe, 
to  be  in  a  deepe  or  dead  sleepe.  a  1625  Fletcher  Hum. 
Lieutena?it  1.  i,  Would  I  were  drunk  dog-drunk,  I  might 
not  feel  this,  c  1645  Howell  Lett .  (1650)  II.  47  Soin  of  our 
preachmen  are  grown  dog  mad.  a  1810  Tannahill  Poet. 
Wks.  ( 1846) 90  Get  dog-thick  wi’  the  parish  priest.  1832  Scott 
Jrnl.  Jan.,  I  was  dog-sick  of  the  whole  of  it.  1889  Boldre- 
wood  Robbery  under  A  rms  (1890)  59  When  she  [a  mare]  was 
dog-poor  and  hardly  able  to  drag  herself  along. 

e.  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  =  Bad,  spurious, 
bastard,  mongrel ;  esp.  in  dog- Latin ;  so  dog- 
Greek ,  dog('s) -logic,  dog-rime. 

1611  Florio,  Versaccij,  dog-rimes,  filthy  verses,  a  1625 
MS.  Bodl.  30.  13  a,  To  begge  sir  Tottipate’s  applause  in 
dogrime  verse.  1711  Swift  Exam.  No.  50  f  5  His  skill 
in  that  part  of  learning  called  dog’s  logic.  1770  D.  Dal- 
rymple  (Ld.  Hailes)  Anc.  Scot.  Poems  243  (Jam.)  The  alter¬ 
nate  lines  are  composed  of  shreds  of  the  breviary,  mixed 
with  what  we  call  Dog- Latin,  and  the  French,  Lathi  de 
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cuisine.  1851  Thackeray  Eng.  Hum.  vi.  (1863)  289  ‘  Nescio 
quid  est  materia  cum  me ',  Sterne  writes  to  one  of  his  friends 
(in  dog-Latin,  and  very  sad  dog-Latin  too).  1884  F.  Har¬ 
rison  in  19 th  Cent.  Mar.  496  Agnostic  is  only  dog-Greek 
for  ‘  don't  know '. 

18.  Special  Comb.  a.  +  dog-ape,  a  dog-faced 
baboon  (Dyce),  Cynocephalus  ;  +  dog-appetite, 
the  disease  Bulimy,  or  Canine  appetite  (but  in 
quot.  distinguished  from  this ;  dog-belt,  in  Coal¬ 
mining ',  a  strong  broad  belt  of  leather,  worn  round 
the  waist,  for  drawing  dans  or  sledges  in  the  work¬ 
ings  ;  f  dog-chance  =  dog-throw ;  dog-dance,  a 
dance  practised  by  American  Indians.  +  dog-flaw, 
a  burst  of  passion  (Flaw  sb.‘A  2)  ;  +  dog-flogger 
=  Dog-whipper;  f  dog-given  a%y  addicted  to  dogs: 
dog-grate,  a  detached  fire-grate  standing  in  a  fire¬ 
place  upon  supports  called  dogs  (see  8)  ;  dog¬ 
hanging,  ‘  a  wedding  feast  at  which  money 
was  collected  for  the  bride*  (Halliwell)  ;  dog- 
horse,  a  worn-out  horse,  fit  only  to  be  made  into 
dog’s-meat ;  +  dog-hunger  =  dog-appetite  ;  dog- 
ill  =  Distemper  sb.  1  4c;  dog-in-a-blanket,  a 
rolled  currant  dumpling  or  jam  pudding  ( colloq .) ; 
dog-iron  =  sense  8  ;  f  dog-killer,  a  person  ap¬ 
pointed  to  kill  dogs  suspected  of  madness  ;  dog- 
lead,  a  line  to  lead  a  dog  with  ;  dog-leader, 
a  servant  in  charge  of  dogs ;  dog  -  leaved 
a.  rare  —  Dog’s-eared  ;  so  dog-leaving ,  vbl.  sb.  ; 
dog-line,  a  trace  for  fastening  a  dog  to  a  sledge  ; 
dog-madness  =  Canine  rabies,  hydrophobia; 
dog-man,  a  man  in  charge  of  dogs ;  in  quot. 
01861,  a  dealer  in  dog’s-meat;  dog-master; 
dog-meat,  dog’s  flesh  used  as  food  ;  dog-nap,  a 
short  nap  taken  while  sitting  (cf.  cat-nap  s.v.-Cat 
sb .1  18,  also  Dog-sleep);  dog-nose  vice  (see 
quot.) ;  dog-pole  (see  quot.)  ;  dog-power,  the 
mechanical  power  exerted  by  a  dog,  as  in  turning 
a  spit,  or  driving  a  chum-dasher ;  dog-rapper  = 
Dog-whipper  ;  so  dog- rapping’,  dog-screw  (see 
quot.  and  cf.  Dog-nail)  ;  dog-sled,  -sledge,  a 
sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  as  in  the  Arctic  regions ; 

+  dog-spasm  =  Cynic  spasm ;  dog-stopper  Naut . 
(see  quot.  and  Stopper)  dog-stove  =  dog-grate  ; 
dog-strop  Naut.  (see  quot.) ;  dog-tent,  a  small 
tent,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  dog’s  kennel ; 
dog-throw,  the  lowest  or  losing  throw  at  dice  (L. 
cam's,  canicula)  ;  dog- tongs  (see  quot.) ;  dog- 
town  ( U.S. ),  a  colony  of  prairie  dogs  (see  5); 

+  dog-wheel,  a  vertical  wheel  turned  by  a  dog 
inside  as  a  motor.  See  also  Dog-bolt,  -box,  -boy, 
-cart,  etc. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L .  11.  v.  28  If  euer  I  thanke  any  man, 
lie  thanke  you  :  but  that  they  cal  complement  is  like  th* 
encounter  of  two  *dog-Apes.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man 
169  In  the  disease  called  Boulimos,  there  is  hunger  without 
appetite,  and  in  the  *Dog-appetite,  there  is  appetite  without 
hunger.  1842  Brande  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  *Dog-belt.  1613  T. 
Godwin  Rom.  Antiq.  (1674)  112  The  losing  cast,  Cams  or 
Canicula,  in  English  a  *Dog-chance.  1671  H.  M.  tr. 
Erasrn.  Colloq.  441,  I  always  cast  the  unlucky  dog-chances. 
1807  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  84  In  the  evening  we  were 
entertained  with  the  calumet  and  *dog  dance.  1854  Wood 
A  n ini.  Life  134  There  is  the  dog-dance,  in  which  the  liver 
of  the  dog  is  suspended  to  a  pole.  .The  Indians,  .commence 
a  slow  dance  round  the  pole,  a  1625  Fletcher  Woinen 
Pleased  in.  iv,  We  would  soon  disburthen  you  Of  that  that 
breeds  these  fits,  these  *dog-flaws  in  ye.  1806  ChurcJvw. 
Acc.  St.  Martin's ,  Leicester  5  July  (*884)  228  Pl  Fewkes 
*Dog  Flogger  o  100.  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad  xi.  256  As  a 
*dog-given  hunter  sets  upon  a  brace  of  boars  His  white- 
tooth’d  hounds.  1881  G.  T.  Robinson  in  A  rt  Jrnl.  (Cent.), 

A  grate  with  standards,  which  we  still  call  a  *dog-grate. 
1698  Vanbrugh  PE  sop  iv.  ii,  Two  blind  stallions,  besides 
pads,  routs,  and  *dog-horses.  C1785  T.  Bewick  Waiting 
for  Death  in  A.  Dobson  B.  «$•  his  Pupils  ix.  (1884)  155  He . . 
was  judged  to  be  only  fit  for  the  dogs.  However,  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  beyond  the  dog-horse  price  saved  his 
life.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bart  as  11.  i.  in.  Furies  451  The 
*Dog-hunger,  or  the  Bradypepsie.  a  1680  Butler  Rem., 
Miser  { 1759)  II.  342  His  greedy  appetite  to  riches  is  but  a 
kind  of  doghunger  that  never  digests  what  it  devours.  1879 
H.  Dalziel  Dis.  Dogs  (1893)  41  Distemper  is  also  known 
as  the  ‘*dog-ill\  1867  Miss  Yonge  Six  Cushions  ix.  72 
The  *dog-in-a-blanket  making  its  appearance,  Clara  cut 
three  beauteous  slices,  with  spiral  rings  of  black  currant 
alternating  with  suet.  1883  Old  Virginia  Gcntlem.  in 
Macm.  Mag.,  Brass  *dog-irons  of  ponderous  build.  1614 
B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fair  11.  i,  A  worthy  worshipful  man  . . 
who  would  take  you  now  the  habit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a 
carman,  now  of  the  *dog-killer,  in  this  month  of  August. 
1665  Ord.  Ld.  Mayor  Loud.  Concern.  Plague,  That  the 
Dogs  be  killed  by  the  Dog-killers  appointed.  1826  Scott 
Woodst.  xxix,  Bevis,  who  was  bred  here  when  he  was  a 
*dog-leader,  would  not  fly  at  him.  1823  Southey  in  Life 
(1849)  !•  69  The  thumbing  and  *dog-leaving.  1886  W.  J. 
Tucker  E.  Europe  137  Being  more  thumbed,  *dog-leaved, 
and  worn  than  the  others.  1856  Kane  Agct.  Exfl.  I.  xx. 
252  The  leader  of  the  party  succeeded  in  patching  up  his 
mutilated  *dog-lines.  1715  J.  Delacoste  tr.  Boerhave's 
A  phorisms  304  It's  called . .  because  mostly  proceeding  from 
the  bite  of  Dogs,  a  ^Dog-madness.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dom. 
Med .  (1790)  477  The  rabies  canitia,  or  dog  madness,  a  1861 
Mrs.  Browning  Napoleon  III  in  Italy  xv,  Filch  the  *dog-  | 
man’s  meat  To  feed  the  offspring  of  God.  1879  H.  Dalziel 
Dis.  Dogs(  1893)  9  It  is  an  error  of  modern  dog  men  to  wean 
puppies  too  soon.  1611  Barrey  Ram  Alley  iv.  i.  in  Hazl. 
DodsleyY*..  346  When  did  you  see  Sir  Theophrastus  Slop, The 


city  ^dog-master?  1854  Wood  Anim.  Life  134  Another  . . 
feast,  in  which  *dog-meat  takes  a  prominent  part,  i860  W. 
Phillips  Speeches  (1863)  295  That  sleepy  crier  of  a  New 
Hampshire  court,  who  was  ever  dreaming  in  his*dog-naps 
that  the  voice  of  judge  or  lawyer  was  a  noisy  interruption, 
and  always  woke  shouting  ‘  Silence  !'  1874  Knight  Diet. 

Mech.*  Dog-nose  Vise  ( Locksmithing ),  a  hand-vise  with  long, 
slender,  pointed  jaws.  Called  also  pig-nose  vise.  1807  P. 
Gass  Jrnl.  42  An  old  Indian  camp,  where  we  found  some  of 
their  *dog-poles.  .the  Indians  fasten  their  dogs  to  them,  and 
make  them  draw  them  from  one  camp  to  another  loaded 
with  skins  and  other  articles.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch 
<$•  Clockm.  88  *  Dog  Serov,  a  screw  with  an  eccentric  head 
or  with  one  side  of  the  head  taken  off,  used  for  attaching 
a  watch  movement  to  a  dome  case.  1889  Pall  Mall  G. 
1  May  5/3  An  account  of  a  recent  *dog-sled  trip  in  the 
North-west.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xvi.  185,  I  have 
been  out  with  my  *dog-sledge,  inspecting  the  ice.  1615 
Crooke  Body  of  Man  754  Those  conuulsions  which  we 
call  Cynicke  or  *Dogge-spasmes,  because  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  these,  men  are  constrained  to  writh  and  grinne 
like  Dogges.  1867  Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.  s.v.  Stopper 
of  the  Cable,  *  Dog-stopper,  a  strong  rope  clenched  round 
the  mainmast,  and  used  on  particular  occasions  to  relieve 
and  assist  the  preceding  [i.e.  the  stopper  of  the  cable,  or 
deck-stopper]  when  the  ship  rides  in  a  heavy  sea.  1881  Miss 
Braddon  Asph.  vi.  71  Wide  hearths  and  *dog-stoves.  1882 
Nares  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  43  The  strop  round  the  yard  is 
called  the  *dog  strop,  and  is  a  single  strop.  1863  Kinglake 
Crimea  III.  181  The  French  soldiery  were  provided  with 
what  they  called  *dog-tents — tents  not  a  yard  high,  but 
easily  carried,  and  yielding  shelter  to  soldiers  creeping  into 
them.  1880  Lewis  &  Short  Lat.  Diet.,  Canicula.. The 
worst  throw  with  dice,  the  *dog  throw.  1891  Rock  2  Oct.  4 
A  very  quaint  exhibit . .  consisting  of  ‘  *dog-tongs  ’,  formerly 
used  for  expelling  dogs  from  churches.  1873  Gd.  Words  77 
They  have  often  seen  the  rattlesnake  come  out  of  holes  in 
a  Mog-town,  but  have  never  seen  any  prairie  dogs  come  out 
of  the  same  hole.  1756  W.  Toldervy  Hist.  Two  Orphans 
I,  107  A  *dog-wheel,  for  roasting  of  meat. 

b.  Combinations  with  dog's  :  Dog’s  body,  a 
sailor’s  name  for  dried  pease  boiled  in  a  cloth  ; 
f  dog’s  face,  a  term  of  abuse  or  reproach  ;  +  dog’s 
game,  game  hunted  with  dogs ;  J-  dog’s  hunger  -- 
dog-hunger  (see  1 8  a)  ;  dog’s-lug  (Naut.)  —  Dog’s- 
ear  sb.  2;  dog’s  sleep,  dog’s  trick,  see  Dog-sleep, 
Dog-trick.  See  also  c  and  d  below ;  also  Dog’s- 

EAR,  -LETTER,  -MEAT,  -NOSE,  -TAIL,  -TOOTH. 

1858  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  II.  lxxviii.  33  What 
ungrateful  sailors  call  by  the  harsh  epithets  of  ‘junk'  and 
‘  ’'dog’s  body  ’.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  1.  213  “Dogs-face,  and 

Drunkard,  Coward  that  thou  art.  1610  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  1.  259  The  Conqueror  tooke  away  land  both  from  God 
and  men,  to  dedicate  the  same  unto  wild  beasts  and  “Dogs- 
game.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  viii.  58 
The  disease  cald  the  “Dogs  hunger,  alway  eating  but  never 
satisfied.  1882  Nares  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  134  Pass  in  the 
leech  from  the  yard-arms  and  “dog’s-lug. 

c.  In  names  of  animals  ( a )  resembling  dogs  in 
some  respect,  or  ( b )  infesting  dogs  :  as  dog-badger 
(see  quot.) ;  dog-bat,  a  species  of  bat  having  a 
head  like  a  dog’s,  found  in  Java;  dog-flea,  a 
species  of  flea  ( Pulex  serraticeps)  infesting  dogs; 
dog’s-guts,  a  name  for  the  fish  Harpodon  ne- 
hereus,  also  called  Bummalo  ;  dog- louse,  a  kind 
of  louse  which  infests  dogs  ;  also  =  dog-lick ;  dog- 
snapper,  an  American  species  of  fish:  see  Snapper  ; 
dog-tick,  a  tick  of  the  genus  Ixodes  infesting 
dogs.  See  also  Dog-bee,  -fish,  -fly,  Dog’s- 

TONGDE. 

1741  Compl.  Pam.  Piece  11.  i.  297  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
Badgers,  viz.  the  “Dog-Badger,  as  resembling  the  Dog  in 
his  Feet ;  and  a  Hog-Badger,  as  resembling  a  Hog  in  his 
cloven  Hoofs.  1828  Stark  Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  66  Pleropus 
rostratus.  .The  “Dog-bat  of  Java..  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX. 
117/1  Other  species  ..  have  received  ..  the  names  of  the 
species  they  attack,  such  as  the  “dog  flea  ( Pulex  Cams). 
1552  “Dog-louse  [see  dog-tick ].  1755  Johnson,  Doglouse,  an 

insect  that  harbours  on  dogs.  1775  Romans  Hist.  Florida 
App.  52  The  fish  caught  here .  .are  such  as  . .  red,  grey  and 
black  snappers,  “dog  snappers,  mutton-fish.  1552  Huloet, 
“Dogge  tyke  or  louse,  ricinus.  1849  Johnston  in  Proc. 
Benu.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  7.  373  My  specimens  were 
taken  from  the  pointer,  and  were  sent  to  me  as  the  dog  tick. 

d.  In  names  of  plants  (frequently  denoting  an 
inferior  or  worthless  sort,  or  one  unfit  for  human 
food)  :  as  t  dog’s-apple,  a  name  for  the  caper 
shrub  or  berry  ( obs .)  ;  dog-blow,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  ox-eye  daisy,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum) 
dog(’s)  cabbage  (see  Cabbage  sb.1  2) ;  dog’s 
camomile  (see  Camomile  1  b)  ;  +  dog’s-caul 
(-call),  Dog’s  Mercury  ;  dog-cherry,  the  fruit  of 
Cornus  sanguinea  (Prior)  =  Dogberry  1 1 ;  dog’s- 
chop,  Mesembryanthemum  caninum  ( Treat.  Bot .); 
f  dog’s-cods,  -cullions,  various  species  of  Orchis 
=  Dogstones  (obs.)  ;  dog-daisy,  the  common 
Daisy,  Beilis  perennis ;  also  in  some  localities, 
and  now  generally  in  books,  applied  to  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemutn ;  dog  - 
hip,  -hep  (dial.),  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose;  +  dog’s 
leek,  dog-leek,  an  old  book-name  for  various 
bulbous  plants  ;  dog-lichen,  Pellidea  canitia  (see 
quot.);  dog’s-mouth,  the  Snap-dragon ;  dog(’s)- 
parsley,  TEthusa  Cynapium,  also  called  Fool’s 
Parsley  ;  dog-poison  =  prec.  ( Treas.  Bot.)  ;  dog- 
standard,  -stander,  a  local  name  for  Ragwort, 
Senecio  Jacobsea ;  dog  -  thistle  (see  Thistle)  ; 
dog(’8)-thom  =  Dog-rose  ;  dog(’s) -wheat,  a 


species  of  couch-grass,  Triticum  caninum  =  Dog- 
grass.  See  also  Dogberry,  Dogwood,  etc. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  36  Capers  . .  of  some  it  is  called 
Doggues  Bremble,  of  other  some  “Doggues  Apple.  1578 
Lyte  Dodocns  11.  xxx.  186  The  second  kinde  is  now  called . . 
in  English.  .“Dogges  Camomile.  Ibid.  1.  liv.  77  The  wilde 
Mercury  is  called,  .in  English.  .“Dogges  Call.  1656  Earl 
Monm.  Advt.  fr.  Pamass.  27  Mallows,  Henbane,  Dogs- 
caul,  and  other  pernitious  plants.  1578  Lyte  Dodocns  11.  lvi. 
222  The  first  kinde  is  called . .  in  Latine  . .  Testiculus  cams , 
that  is  to  say,  “Dogges  Cullions,  or  “Dogges  coddes.  1847 
Halliwell,  *Dog-daisy,  the  field  daisy.  North.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss.,  Dog-daisy ,  the  common  wild  daisy,  Beilis 
perennis.  [So  in  Glossaries  of  Cumberland,  Lonsdale, 
Whitby,  etc.]  1894  Baring-Gould  A.  France  I.  102  The 
meadows  were  white  as  with  dog-daisies.  1853  G.  Johnston 
Bot.  East.  Borders  75  Rosa  canina ,  Dog-Rose .  Briar- 
Rose  :  the  “Dog-hep.  1892  Northumberland  Gloss.,  Dog- 
hips  and  cat-haws  are  commonly  associated  by  children. 
1548  T  urner  Names  of  Hcrbes  21  Bulbine.  .maye  be  called 
in  englishe  *dogges  Leike.  Ibid.  57  Ornithigalum.  .may  be 
called  dogleke  or  dogges  onion.  1578  Lyte  Dodocns  11. 
xlix.  209.  1861  H.  Macmillan  Footnotes  fr.  Nat.  105  The 

common  *dog-lichen  (Peltidea  caiiind) . .  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed.  .as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia  (hence  its  specific  name). 
183^  Phillips  in  Sat.  Mag.  18  May  190/1  It  has.  .received 
various  names,  as  *Dog’s  Mouth,  Lion’s  Snap,  Toad’s 
Mouth,  and  Snap-Dragon.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Parsley , 
*Dog’s  P.  sEthusa  Cynapium.  1868  Paxton  Bot.  Diet., 
Dog  Parsley,  c  1750  J.  Nelson  Jrnl.  (1836)  122,  I  do  not 
fear  the  man  that  can  kill  me  any  more  than  I  do  him  that 
can  cut  down  a  *dog-standard.  1694  Westmacott  Script. 
Herb.  29  There  is  a  confusion  of  names  in  botanical  authours 
about  Brambles,  Briars.  .*Dog-thorn,  &c.  1776  Withering 
Brit.  Plants  (1801)  II.  174  Triticum  caninum ,  *dog's 
Wheat.  Woods  and  hedges. 

Dog  (dflg),  v-  Pa- 1.  and  pple.  dogged  (d(?gd). 

[f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  follow  like  a  dog  ;  to  follow  perti¬ 
naciously  or  closely ;  to  pursue,  track  (a  person, 
his  footsteps,  etc.),  esp.  with  hostile  intent. 

1519  Horman  Vulg.  256  Our  ennemyes.  .dogged  vs  at  the 
backe  [a  t ergo  instabat).  1601  Shaks.  T wet  N.  in.  ii.  81, 
I  haue  dogg’d  him  like  his  murtherer.  1676  Wycherlev 
PI.  Dealer  v.  i,  The  Bayliffs  dog'd  us  hither  to  the  very 
door.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  16  P  12  Eleven  painters 
are  now  dogging  me,  for  they  know  that  he  who  can  get 
my  face  first  will  make  his  fortune.  1834  Pringle  Afr. 
Sk.  viii.  257  A  lion  was  . .  dogging  us  through  the  bushes 
the  whole  way  home.  1851  Dixon  W.  Penn  xxix.  (1872)272 
Spies  and  informers  dogged  his  footsteps, 
b.  Jig.  Said  of  immaterial  agencies. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  iii.  139  Destruction  straight  shall 
dogge  them  at  the  heeles.  1634  Milton  Cornus  404,  I  fear 
the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both.  1795  Southey  loan 
of  Arcv.  174  Famine  dogs  their  footsteps,  a  1859  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  (1861)  V.  245  Envy  such  as  dogged  Montague 
through  a  long  career. 

tc.  To  haunt  (a  place,  etc.).  Obs.  rare. 

1600  Dr.  Dodypoll in.  v.  (Bullen  O.  PI.),  My  mistresse  dogs 
the  banket,  and  I  dog  her.  1602  Marston  Antonio’s  Rev.  in. 
v,  Assume  disguise,  and  dog  the  court  In  fained  habit. 

2.  intr.ox  absol.  To  follow  close.  (In  quot.  1694, 
To  continue  persistently  or  importunately.) 

1519  Horman  Vulg.  265  They  cam  doggynge  at  the  tayle 
of  our  hoste.  1694  R.  L’Estrange  Fables  cv.  (1714)  121  To 
lie  Dogging  at  his  Prayers  so  Much  and  so  Long.  1807 
J.  Moser  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jen  Is.  X.  7  Should  constables  dog 
at  our  heels.  1837  Wheelwright  tr.  Aristophanes  I.  6,  I 
..will  not  hold  my  tongue.  Unless  you  tell  me,  why  on 
earth  we’re  dogging. 

3.  trails.  To  drive  or  chase  with  a  dog  or  dogs ; 
to  set  a  dog  on  ;  fig.  to  hound  or  drive  into. 

1591  Bottesford  (Line)  Manor  Rec.  (MS.),  Dogging  beast 
vicinorum  super  communem  pasturam.  1601  [see  Dogging 
below].  1794  T.  Stone  A gric.  Lincolnsh.  62  [Sheep]  being 
over-heated  in  being,  .dogged  to  their  confinement.  1840 
H.  Cleeve  in  Jrnl.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  in.  298  Others  have 
dogged  the  animal,  and  worried  it  to  exhaustion.  1847  Bush- 
Nell  Chr.  Nurt.  11.  ii.  (1861)  264  He  may  dog  his  children 
possibly  into  some  kind  of  conformity  with  his  opinions. 

4.  To  furnish  or  fill  with  dogs,  (nonce-use.) 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Somerset  (1811)  II.  276  (D.)The 
ancient  Romans,  when  first  (instead  of  manning)  they 
dogged  their  Capitol. 

5.  To  act  as  a  dog  to,  to  guard  as  a  dog.  rare. 
1818  Milman  Sarnor  1.  281  Ah  generous  King  !  That  sets 

the  emaciate  wolf  to  dog  the  flock ;  The  hawk  to  guard  the 
dovecote. 

6.  To  fasten  or  secure  by  means  of  a  dog  (see 
Dog  sb.  7  a,  e) ;  also  inlr.  to  penetrate  with  a  dog. 

1591  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St.  Michael's ,  Bp.  Stortford (1882) 
65,  fiij  li.  of  leade  to  dog  the  stones  together  of  y»  steple 
windowe.  1879  Lumberman  s  Gaz.  15  Oct.,  We  can  dog 
directly  into  the  hardest  knot  in  the  heaviest  timber  and  hold 
the  log  perfectly  safe  and  true.  1886  G.  W.  Hotchkiss  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXL  345/2  When  the  log  reached  the  carriage 
it  was  dogged,  .by  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever. 

b.  To  extract  or  uproot  with  a  dog  (Dog  7  c). 
i6jo  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  1.  ix.  21  Whynnes, 
Broome,  &c..  .being,  .rooted  vp  by  dogging  or  grubbing. 

C.  Naut.  To  fasten,  as  a  rope,  to  a  spar  or  cable 
in  such  a  way  that  the  parts  bind  on  each  other,  so 
as  to  prevent  slipping. 

1847  A.  C.  Key  Recov.  H.M.S.  Gorgon  24  Another  pur¬ 
chase  was. .  lashed  round  the  sheerhead . .  and  its  lower  block 
was  dogged  on.  1867  Smyth  Sailer's  Word-bk.,  Dogged, 
a  mode  of  attaching  a  rope  to  a  spar  or  cable,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  racking,  by  which  slipping  is  prevented  ;  half- 
hitched  and  end  stopped  back,  is  one  mode. 

f  7.  Oxford  Univ.  slang.  (See  quot.,  and  Col¬ 
lector  4.)  Obs. 

1726  Amherst  Terras  Fil.  xlii.  233  The  collectors,  .having 
it  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  all  the  schools  and  days  in 
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what  manner  they  please  . .  great  application  is  mad6  to 
them  for  gracious  days  and  good  schools  ;  but  especially  to 
avoid  being  posted  or  dogged.  Ibid.,  The  first  column  and 
the  last  column.. (which  contain  the  names  of  those  who  are 
to  come  up  the  first  day  and  the  last  day,  and  which  is 
called  posting  and  dogging)  are  esteemed  very  scandalous. 

8.  17.  S.  slang.  Used  in  imprecations  (perhaps 
sometimes  with  a  reference  to  sense  3),  Cf.  dog  on 
it  (Dog  sb.  15  j),  Dog-gone. 

i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer .,  Dogged,  a  euphemistic  oath ; 
as,  *  I’ll  be  dogged  if  I  do  it ’.  1884  ‘  Mark  Twain  *  [Clemens] 
Adv.  H.  Finn  ( Farmer  Amer.),  Why,  dog  my  cats  !  there 
must  have  been  a  house-full  o’  niggers  in  there  every  night. 
Hence  Dogging  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1601  Cornwallyes  Ess.  i,  They  are  commonly  hawking, 
or  dogging  fellowes.  1611  Cotgr.,  Espies,  ambushes,  way- 
layings  . .  treacherous  dogging,  of  people.  1688  R.  L’Es- 
trange  Brief  Hist.  Times  11.  A  vj  b,  The  Dogging  of  a 
Plot  out  at  Length.  1894  Times  25  Aug.  3/1  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley  ..  holds  the  balance  evenly  between  ‘dogging’ 
and  driving. 

+  Dog,  deformation  of  the  word  God,  used  in 
profane  oaths.  Obs. 

c  1550  Lusty  Juventus  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  84  By  dog’s 
precious  wounds,  that  was  some  whoreson  villain. 

Dog,  obs.  form  of  Dawk  sb. 2 
Bogal  (d<?u*gal),  a.  [ad.  It.  dogale  ducal ;  in 
med.L.  dogdlis .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doge. 

1848  in  Webster.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

II  Dogana  (d<?ga*na).  [It. :  see  Divan  and  cf. 
Douane.]  A  custom-house  (in  Italy). 

1645  Evelyn  Diary  (1889)  I.  202  We  were  conducted  to 
the  Dogana,  where  our  portmanteaus  were  visited.  1650 
Howell  Girafi's  Rev.  Naples  1.  22.  1828  [J.  R.  Best] 
Italy  as  it  is  7 4. 

b.  Customs,  customs-duty,  duty  or  impost.  (In 
Italy  and  Spain.) 

1822  E.  E.  Williams  inDowden  Life  Shelley  (1887)  11.495. 
1838  Prescott  E'er’d.  Sf  Is.  (1846)  III.  x.  13  The  dogana,  an 
important  duty  levied  on  the  flocks  of  the  Capitanate. 

II  Dogaressa.  [It.,  irreg.  fern,  of  doge.]  The 
wife  of  a  doge. 

1820  Byron  Mar.  Faliero  Pref.,  Towards  one  of  her 
damsels,  and  not  to  the  4  Dogaressa  ’.  1846  L.  S.  Costello 
Tour  Venice  294  The  fair  Dogaressa  of  the  Morosini. 

Dogate  (doug^t).  [ad.  F.  do  gat,  Venet.  dogato, 
f.  doge.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge ;  dogeship. 

1727-31  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Doge ,  The  dogate  is  elective. 
1881  Daily  News  17  Sept.  3/3  The  linen  cap,  or  veto  ducal , 
which  Lewis  Manin  wore  on  the  12th  May,  1797,  the  last 
clay  of  his  dogate  and  of  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

Dogbane :  see  Dog’s-bane. 

Dog-bee.  1.  A  bumble  bee  or  a  drone.  ?  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Doggebee,  bourdon. 

2.  ‘  A  fly  troublesome  to  dogs  ’. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Dogberry1  (d^-gberi).  [Dog  18  d.] 

1.  The  ‘berry’  or  drupe  of  the  Wild  Cornel  or 
Dogwood,  b.  The  shrub  ;  also  Dogberry-tree. 

1351  Turner  Herbal  i.  Mjb,  The  female  is  called  of 
some  doge  berry  tree:  sume  call  it  corn  tree,  1719-30  tr. 
Tournefort's  Compl.  Herb.  641  (Jod.)  The  common  wild 
female  cornus,  called  the  dogwood,  or  dogberry  tree.  1776 
With  bring  Brit.  Plants  ( 1801)  II.  198  Cornus  sanguinea, 
Dogberry  tree,  Hounds  tree,  Hounds  berry,  Prick  wood, 
Priqk  timber.  1879  H.  Dalziel  D is.  Dogs ( 1 8 9 31 97  Among 
preventives  of  hydrophobia  . .  in  vogue  one  time  or  another 
. .  leaves  of  the  dog-berry  tree. 

2.  Applied  to  other  shrubs  or  trees,  or  their  fruit, 
a.  In  Nova  Scotia,  a  kind  of  mountain-ash,  Pyrus 
americana ;  in  U.S.  the  Chokeberry,  P.  arbutifolia 
(Cent.  Diet.),  b.  Applied  locally  in  Britain  to  the 
Guelder  Rose,  the  Bearberry,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Dog-rose.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Do’gberry  2.  The  name  of  a  foolish  constable 
in  Shakspere’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;  thence, 
allusively,  an  ignorant  consequential  official. 

Hence  Dog-berrydom,  Dogberryism. 

1864  Miss  Braddon  A  nr.  I'loyd  xxxviii,  (Farmer),  The 
Dogberries  of  Doncaster,  .were  on  the  wrong  scent.  1855- 
81  Hyde  Clarke  Diet.,  Dogberryism.  1883  Daily  Tel. 
7  Dec.,  Is  this  firm  government?  It  seems  to  us  Dog¬ 
berryism  in  excelsis.  1895  J.  J .  Raven  Hist.  Suffolk  206 
In  defiance  of  Dogberrydom. 

Do'g-biscuit.  Biscuit  for  feeding  dogs, 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Dog-biscuit,  coarse  waste  or 
broken  biscuits  sold  for  feeding  dogs.  1870  Blaine  Encycl . 
Rural  Sports  §  1502  Dog-biscuits  are  continually  advertised 
in  the  London  papers.  1879  H.  Dalziel  Dis.  Dogs  7. 

Dogbolt,  dog-bolt  (dp'gbtfult).  Also  5  -bolde. 
[Origin  uncertain ;  possibly  sense  1  is  the  original, 
but  sense  2  is  known  1 30  years  earlier. 

(Johnson’s  surmise  ‘  Of  this  word  I  know  not  the  meaning, 
unless  it  be,  that  when  meal  or  flower  is  sifted  or  bolted  to 
a  certain  degree,  the  coarser  part  is  called  dog  bolt,  or  flower 
for  dogs  ’,  has  no  foundation.)] 

f  1.  Some  kind  of  bolt  or  blunt-headed  arrow  ; 
perh.  one  of  little  value  that  might  be  shot  at  any 
dog.  Obs. 

1392  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  8  The  dreadful  engine 
of  phrases  instead  of  thunderboltes  shooteth  nothing  but 
dogboltes  and  catboltes  and  the  homeliest  boltes  of  rude 
folly.  i6z2  T.  James  Jesuits'  Down/.  16  Is  not  this  a  .. 
sacrilegious  abuse  of  Gods  ..  benefits  . .  to  make  them  dog'- 
bolts  in  every  bow,  and  shafts  in  every  quiver,  to  draw  out 
for  the  managing  of  any  impious  fact? 

1 2.  Applied  to  a  person  as  a  term  of  contempt 
or  reproach.  Perh.  orig.  =  ‘  Mere  tool  to  be  put  to 


any  use’,  or  ‘  one  at  the  command  of  another’ ;  but 
generally  =  *  contemptible  fellow,  mean  wretch  . 

1463  Marg.  Paston  in  Poston  Lett.  No.  533  II.  249  Sir 
John  Wyndefeld  and  other  wurchepfull  men  ben  mad  but 
her  doggeboldes.  1579  U.  Fulwell  Ars  Adulandi  vih. 

I  ij  a,  On  mee  attendeth  simple  Sir  Iohn  (a  chaplayne . .)  who 
is  made  a  doulte  and  dogbolt  of  euery  seruinge  man.  1584 
Lyly  Campaspe  (1632)  G  ix,  [Granichus  remarks]  That 
Diogenes  that  dog  should  have  Manes  that  dog-bolt,  it 
grieveth  nature  and  spiteth  art.  a  1619  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Wit  without  M.  hi.  i,  To  have  your  own  turn  served,  and 
to  your  friend  to  be  a  dogbolt.  1690  Shadwell  Am.  bigot 
hi.  Wks.  (1720)  267  Dog-holt,  to  blast  the  honour  of  my  mis¬ 
tress.  [arch.  1823  Scott  Peveril  vii,  I  would  not  be  such 
a  dog-bolt  as  to  go  and  betray  the  girl.] 

f  b.  attrib.  Wretched,  contemptible.  Obs. 

1580  Fulke  Answers  (1848)  212  He  doth  nothing,  .but. . 
quarrel  like  a  dogbolt  lawyer.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  i.  40 
Now  his  dog-bolt  Fortune  was  so  low. 

3.  =Dog.sA  7  a. 

1824  Archseologia  XX.  555  (D.)  The  beams  are.  .fastened 
to  the  sides  with  bolts  not  unlike  our  dog-bolts. 

4.  The  bolt  of  the  cap-square  over  the  trunnion 
of  a  gun. 

1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Wd.-bk.,  Dog-bolt,  a  cap  square  bolt. 

Dog-box.  a.  A  box  for  a  dog  to  lie  in.  b.  A 
compartment  in  a  railway  truck  or  van  for  con¬ 
veying  dogs:  cf.  Box  sbA  12. 

1815  sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  138  A  mallard  belonging  to 
Mr.  Tucker,  .was  observed  to  resort  every  evening  to  a  dog- 
box  in  his  yard.  1862  Emma  Davenport  Live  Toys  xiv, 
Shut  up  in  a  dog-box  on  the  train. 

Dog-boy.  A  boy  in  charge  of  dogs;  a  hunts¬ 
man’s  assistant. 

1612  Davies  Why  Ireland ,  etc.  (1747)  179  His  dogges  and 
Dog  boyes.  1859  Jephson  Brittany  ix.  146  Three  hounds, 
accompanied  by  a  dog-boy. 

Dog-bramble.  Also  dog’s-.  A  name  for 
various  thorny  shrubs  :  +  a.  ( Dog's  bramble)  the 
caper-shrub,  Capparis  spinosa.  +  b.  =  Dog- 
brier.  e.  A  kind  of  currant,  Kibes  Cynosbati. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  36  Capers  . .  called  Doggues 
Bremble,  of  other  some  Doggues  Apple.  1599  Minsheu  Sp. 
Diet.,  Escaramujo,  wilde  eglantine,  dogbramble.  1884 
Miller  Plant-n.,  Bramble,  Dog,  Ribcs  Cynosbati. 

+  Dog-brier.  Obs.  [transl.  of  L.  sentis  canis, 
Gr.  KwosPaTos.]  The  wild  brier. 

1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Dogge  brere.  1565-73  Cooper  The¬ 
saurus,  Sentis  canis,  wilde  Eglantine,  or  dogge  bryer. 
1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  farfa  perruna,  dogge  brier, 
Canis  rubus.  111682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  9  The  Hipp- 
briar  is  also  named  KwooPaaos,  or  the  Dog-briar  or  Bramble. 

Dog-Cart.  1.  A  small  cart  drawn  by  dogs. 

1668  Pepys  Diary  13  June,  Walked,  .through  the  city 
[Bristol]. .  No  carls,  it  standing  generally  on  vaults,  only 
dog-carts.  1854  Illustr.  Loiul.  News  8  July  7/1  The  dog¬ 
cart  nuisance . .  the  use  of  carts  drawn  by  dogs. 

2.  A  cart  with  a  box  under  the  seat  for  sports¬ 
men’s  dogs ;  now,  an  open  vehicle  for  ordinary 
driving,  with  two  transverse  seats  back  to  back, 
the  hinder  of  these  originally  made  to  shut  up  so 
as  to  form  a  box  for  dogs. 

1803  C.  K.  Sharpe  Lett.  33  July  (1888)  I.  178  His  lordship 
..keeps  horses  and  curricles  and  dogs  and  dog-carts,  and 
gives  dinners.. to  all  the  rascality  of  Oxford.  1812  Miss 
Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  182  Our  equipage, 
a  most  commodious  dog-cart.  1861  Romance  Dull  Life  xiii. 
98  The  closed  carriage  being  better  than  the  dog-cart,  for 
the  weather  had  changed,  and  it  was  cold. 

Dog-cheap,  adv.  and  pred.  a .  arch .  [See  Dog 
1 7  d  and  Cheap  a.  6.]  Extremely  cheap  ;  at  a  very 
low  or  contemptible  price. 

1526  J.  Rastell  ioo  Merry  Tales  lxxv.  (1866)  126,  I  wyl 
say  you  .ii.  gospels  for  one  grote,  &  that  is  dog  chepe.  1587 
Holinshed  Chron.  Eng.  476  In  these  daies  wool  was  dog- 
cheape.  1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  vii. 
77  The  Souldiers  carryed  most  of  their  Plunder  to  Antwerp, 
and  sold  it . .  dogg-cheape.  1829  Scott  Jrnl.  2  June,  They 
might.,  have  the .  .property  for^  16,000,  which  is  dog  cheap. 

b.  fig.  Little  esteemed  ;  in  vile  repute. 

1607  Dekicer  Knts.  Conjur.  (1842)  38  Three  thinges  there 
[i.  e.  in  Venice]  dog-cheap,  learning,  poore  mens  sweat,  and 
oathes.  <11846  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1868  II.  33 
Trajan,  .holds  all  the  gods  dog-cheap. 

Dog-collar. 

1.  A  collar  for  a  dog’s  neck. 

1524  Ld.  Treas.  Acc.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crint.  Trials  I. 
270  Hornis,  leschis,  and  dog-collaris.  1580  Hollyband 
Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vn  collier  qu'on  met  aus  c hie  ns . .  a  dog 
coller.  1673  in  Rogers  Agric.  Prices  V 1 .  604  Dog  collar. 

2.  A  name  given  to  close-fitting  collars  worn  by 
men  and  women. 

1883  E.  C.  G.  Murray  People  /  have  Met  42  (Farmer) 
The  dog-collar  which  rose  above  the  black  cloth  was  of 
spotless  purity.  1890  Daily  News  9  June  9/1  Another  lady 
wore,  .a  dog  collar  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  1894  Glasgenv 
Her.  6  Dec.,  Dr.  Donald  Macleod.  .[said  that]  he  was  first 
to  introduce  what  was  known  as  the  ‘  dog  collar  ’ . .  It  was 
now  recognised  as  the  ecclesiastical  collar. 

Dog-days,  sb.  pi.  [tr.  L.  dies  canicular es : 
see  Canicular.] 

1.  The  days  about  the  time  of  the  heliacal  rising 
of  the  Dog-star ;  noted  from  ancient  times  as  the 
hottest  and  most  unwholesome  period  of  the  year. 

They  have  been  variously  calculated,  as  depending  on  the 
greater  dog-star  (Sirius)  or  the  lesser  dog-star  (Procyon); 
qn  the  heliacal,  or  (by  some  in  modern  times)  the  cosmical 
rising  of  either  of  these  (both  of  which  also  differ  in  different 
latitudes) ;  and  as  preceding,  following,  or  both  preceding 
and  following,  one  of  these  epochs ;  and  their  duration  has 


been  variously  reckoned  at  from  30  to  54  days.  In  the 
latitude  of  Greenwich,  the  cosmical  rising  of  Procyon  now 
takes  place  about  July  27,  that  of  Sirius  about  Aug.  11 ;  in 
Mediterranean  latitudes,  the  former  is  somewhat  later,  the 
latter  earlier.  The  heliacal  rising  is  some  days  later  than 
the  cosmical ;  and  all  the  phenomena  now  take  place  later 
in  the  year  than  in  ancient  times,  owing  to  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  Thus  very  different  dates  have  been 
assigned  for  the  dog-days,  their  beginning  ranging  from 
July  3  to  Aug.  15.  In  current  almanacs  they  are  said 
to  begin  July  3  and  end  Aug.  11  (i.  e.  to  be  the  40  days 
preceding  the  cosmical  rising  of  Sirius). 

The  name  (Gr.  17/iepai  Kuvatiev,  Lat.  dies  caniculares )  arose 
from  the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  season  being  attributed 
to  the  ‘influence’  of  the  Dog-star;  but  it  has  long  been 
popularly  associated  with  the  belief  that  at  this  season  dogs 
are  most  apt  to  run  mad  ;  see  Canicular  i,  quot.  1601. 

*538  Elyot  Diet.,  Canicula,  .a  sterre,  wherof  canicular 
or  dogge  days  be  named  Dies  caniculares.  1597-8  Bp. 
Hall  Sat.  iv.  i.  138  My  double  draught  may  quench  his 
dog  daies  rage.  1660  T.  M.  Hist.  Independ.  iv.  52  For  now 
(it  being  the  Dog-dayes)  the  house  grew  so  hot,  that  diverse 
members  withdrew.  1712  E.  Cooke  Voy.S.  Sea  397  Hotter 
in  January,  than  Italy  in  the  Dog-Days.  1842  Fenny  Cycl. 
XXII.  62  s.v.  Sirius,  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  heats  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  are  excessive,  we  are  gravely 
told  that  we  are  in  the  dog-days, 
b.  Rarely  in  sing. 

1769  Ruffhead  Life  Pope  35  (L.)  Is  it  necessary,  to  make 
a  complaint  of  this  kind  consistent,  that  every  day  should 
be  a  dog  day  ? 

2.  fig.  An  evil  time  ;  a  period  in  which  malignant 
influences  prevail. 

a  1555  Philpot  Exatn.  Sp  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  283  Neither 
that  any  giddy  head  in  these  dog-days  might  take  an 
ensample  by  you  to  dissent  from  Christ’s  true  church.  1629 
N.  Carpenter  Achitophel  1.  10  What  then  shall  wee  now 
expect  in  these  dogge-dayes  of  the  worlds  declining  age  ? 
1835  I-  T  aylor  Spir.  Despot .  vii.  306  During  the  dog-days 
of  the  Romish  spiritual  despotism. 

3.  attrib .  Dog-day  :  Of  the  dog-days. 

1719  Young  Btisiris  11.  i,  Like  pois’nous  vermin  in  a  dog- 
day  sun.  1807-8  W.  Irving  Salntag.  (1824)  223  Surely  never 
was  a  town  more  subject  to  midsummer  fancies  and  dog-day 
whim-whams.  1857  Thoreau  Maine  W.  (1894)  315,  I  heard 
the  dog-day  locust  here. 

Dogdom  (dp’gdsm).  humorous,  [see  -dom.] 
The  domain  or  world  of  dogs;  dogs  collectively. 

1854  CJiamb.  Jrnl.  II.  280  A  graduate  in  horse-management 
and  dogdom.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Feb.  7/2  The  Dog 
show,  .bringing  together  3,000  specimens  of  dogdom. 

tDogdrave,  -drawe.  Obs.  Some  kind  of 
sea-fish  used  for  food ;  ?  cod. 

[1227  Rotuli Litter.  Clausa?'um  20  Feb.  II.  172  Naves  pis- 
carias  quae . .  consueverunt  ire  ad  piscariam  de  doggedragh  ’.] 
1367  in  Rogers  Agric.  Prices  (1866)  II.  556  Dogdrave. 
14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  586/22  Gerra,  a  doggedraue. 
1858  II ist.  Coldingham  Priory  55  There  are  irf  the  accounts 
..references  to  cod  and  ling,  dog-draves  and  herrings. 

t  Dog-draw.  Forest  Law.  The  act  of  1  draw¬ 
ing  after’  or  tracking  venison  illegally  killed  or 
wounded,  by  the  scent  of  a  dog  led  with  the  hand. 

1598  Manwood  Lazues  Forest  x.\ iii.  §9(1615)  134  Dogge 
draw  is,  where  any  man  hath  stricken  or  wounded  a  wild 
beast,  .and  is  found  with  a  Hound  or  other  Dogge  drawing 
after  him,  to  recouer  the  same.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  iii.  vi.  (1743)  186  The  foresters  may  take  and 
arrest  a  man,  if  he  be  taken  either  at  Dog-draw,  Stable- 
stand,  Back-bear,  or  Bloodyhand. 

II  Doge  (d<?“d3).  [a.  F.  doge  (monosyll.),  ad. 

Venetian  doge  (disyll.),  repr.  an  It.  *doce  =  duce 
L.  duc-em  fiiix)  leader,  duke.]  The  title  of  the 
chief  magistrate  in  the  formerly  existing  republics 
of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

1549  Thomas  Hist.  Italic  77  a  (Stanf.)  They  haue  a  Duke 
called  after  theyr  maner,  Doge.  1645  Evelyn  Diary  June 
(1889)  I.  203  The  Doge,  .together  with  the  Senat  in  their 
gownes,  imbarked  in  their  gloriously  painted  carved  and 
gilded  Bucentora.  1776-81  Gibbon  Decl .  <$*  E.  lx.  (R.),  The 
annual  election  of  the  twelve  tribunes  was  superseded  by 
the  permanent  election  of  a  duke  or  doge.  1855  Browning 
Toccata  of  Galuppis  ii,  At  Venice  . .  where  the  Doges  used 
to  wed  the  sea  with  rings. 

b.  traiisf.  and  fig .  Applied  to  any  chief  magis¬ 
trate  or  leader. 

1836  J.  Strange  Germany  hi  1831  I.  65  This  League., 
whose  head  Doge,  the  burgomaster  of  Lubeck,  received  the 
ambassadors  of  emperors  and  monarchs.  1863  Reade  Hard 
Cash  I.  10  Young  Hardie  was  Doge  of  a  studious  clique. 

Hence  Dogedom,  the  dominion  of  a  doge ;  the 
world  of  doges,  doges  collectively.  Do  geless  a., 
without  a  doge.  Do’geship,  the  office  or  rank  of 
a  doge  ;  the  dignity  or  personality  of  a  doge. 

1893  Marg.  Symonds  Doges  Farm  225  All  the  potentates 
of  the  dogedom.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  iv,  The  Dogeless 
city’s  vanish'd  sway.  1677  Govt.  Venice  181  In  the  Doge¬ 
ship  of  Renier  Zen.  .the  Grand  Council  added  four  more  to 
them.  1821  Byron  Foscari iv.  i.  294  His  Dogeship  answer’d. 

Dog-ear,  var.  of  Dog’s-eak. 

Dogeon,  obs.  form  of  Dudgeon. 

Dog-faced  (dp’gfiBst),  a.  Having  a  face  like 
that  of  a  dog  ;  esp.  in  Dog-faced  Baboon  —  Cyno- 
cephalus.  (In  quot.  1873,  tr.  Ur.  Kvvuims.) 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  9  He  describeth  them 
to  be  black  haird,  Dog-faced,  and  like  little  men.  1802 
Binglev  Aniin.  Biog.  (18131  I.  77  The  dog-faced  baboon. 
1836-48  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph.,  Knights  1.  iii,  Before  a 
dog-faced  monkey.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  vii.  227  Those 
dog-faced,  Fierce-eyed,  infernal  ministers,  dread  goddesses ! 

Dogfall,  dog-fall.  Wrestling.  A  fall  in 
which  both  wrestlers  touch  the  ground  together. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  100  .lt  is  pronounced  a  dog- 
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fall — or  a  draw.  1858  Hughes  Scouring  White  Horse  vi. 
131  Both  fell  on  their  sides,  and  it  was  only  a  dog-fall. 

Dog-fennel.  Also  dog’s-fennel.  [From  its 
bad  smell,  and  fennel-like  leaves.]  A  name  for 
Stinking  Camomile,  Anthemis  Cotula. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Hush,  §  20  Doggefenell  and  mathes  is 
bothe  one,  and.  .beareth  many  white  floures,  with  a  yelowe 
sede.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xxx.  186  The  second  kind,  .is 
now  called  . .  in  English  Mathers,  Mayweede,  Dogges 
Camomill,  Stincking  Camomill,  and  Dogge  Fenell.  1885 
Harper  s  Mag .  Apr.  702/2  There  was  no  dock,  nor  dog- 
fennel,  nor  rag-weed. 

t  b.  Also  applied  to  Sulphur-wort,  Peucedanum 
palustre .  Obs. 

1529  Grete  Herball  cccxxx.  S  v  b,  Peucedane  is  an  herbe 
.  .called  dogfenell  or  swyne  fenell. 

Do’g-fight.  A  fight  between  dogs.  So  Dog- 

fighting. 

?c  1475  Hunt.  Hare  233  Sum  seyd  it  was  a  beyr-beytyng, 
Sum  seyd  it  was  a  dogg-feghttyng.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem. 
61  (T.)  To  clap  their  hands,  as  boys  are  wont  to  do  in  dog¬ 
fights.  1670  Evelyn  Diary  16  June,  Cock-fighting,  dog¬ 
fighting,  beare  and  bull  baiting.  1879  H.  Spencer  Data  0/ 
Ethics  xii.  §  80.  215  It  needs  but  to  ask  whether  men  who 
delight  in  dog-fights  may  be  expected  to  appreciate  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  Adelaida. 

Do'g-fish,  dogfish. 

1.  A  name  given  to  various  small  sharks  of  the 
families  Squalid®  (Spinacidee),  Galeorhinidse^Car- 
chariidx ),  and  Scylliidx,  or  to  the  sharks  of  these 
families  collectively ;  esp.  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Large  and  Small  Spotted  Dogfish  (Scy  Ilium  cat  ulus, 
S.  canicula),  and  in  Ne\V  England,  the  Picked 
Dogfish  ( Squalus  acanthias). 

c  1475  Piet .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  765  Hie  cam's,  a  doke- 
fyche.  1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Doggefysshe,  chien  de  mer. 
1672  Josselyn  New  Eng.  Rarities  33  The  Dogfish,  a 
ravenous  Fish.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1769)  III.  77 -The 
picked  dogfish  takes  its  name  from  a  strong  and  sharp  spine 
placed  just  before  each  of  the  back  fins.  1861  Hulme  tr. 
Moquin- Tandon  11.  in.  i.  108  Dr.  Delattre  has  obtained  it 
[shark-oil]  from  the.  .Lesser  spotted  Dogfish. 

b.  Applied  also  to  the  mud-fish  ( Amia  calva ) ; 
to  the  blackfish  ( Dallia  pectoralis )  ;  to  a  kind  of 
wrasse  ( Crenilabrus  caninus )  ;  and  to  the  mud- 
puppy,  a  batrachian  reptile  ( Necturus  maculatus ). 

1889  Farmer  Amer.,  Dog-fish,  the  mud  fish  of  Western 
waters. 

2.  fig.  Applied  opprobriously  to  persons. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  B  ij  b,  Whie  are  not  the  spawnes 
of  such  a  dog-fish  hangd?  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI.  1.  iv. 
107  Puzel  or  Pussel,  Dolphin  or  Dog-fish,  Your  hearts  lie 
stampe  out  with  my  Horses  heeies.  1731  Swift  Pulteney 
Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  167  A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind. 
Hence  Dog-fishing*  vbL  sb.,  fishing  for  dog-fish. 
1885  C.  F.  Holder  Marvels  Anim.  Life  190  Everybody 
goes  dog-fishing. 

Dog-fisher,  an  appellation  given  by  Walton  to 
the  Otter  (as  a  dog-like  beast  living  on  fish). 

(By  a  strange  error,  explained  by  Johnson  as  ‘A  kind  of 
fish  ’ ;  whence  in  subsequent  dictionaries.) 

1668  Walton  Conipl .  Angler  (e d.  4)  4^  The  Otter  devours 
much  fish  . .  And  I  can  tell  you  that  this  Dog-fisher,  for  so 
the  Latins  call  him,  can  smell  a  fish  in  the  water  a  hundred 
yards  from  him  . .  and  that  his  stones  are  good  against  the 
falling  sickness. 

Dog-fly. 

1.  An  English  rendering  of  Gr.  icvva/xvia  ;  which 
writers  have  tried  to  identify  with  British  flies 
troublesome  to  dogs  :  see  quots. 

14..  Metr.  Voc.  in  W  r. -  Will  eke  r  625  Dogflye,  ciniphex. 
1552  Huloet,  Dogge  flye,  cynomyia .  1610  Healey  Si. 
A  ug.  Citie  of  God  753  Origen  compareth  the  dogge-flye 
vnto  thir  sect.  1631  R.  Byfield  Doctr.  Sabb.  1  Such  as 
are  these  Dog-flies,  such  are  unquiet  men.  1658  Rowland 
Moufet’s  The  at.  Ins.  934  KvvofjLvla ,  Musca  canum ,  in 
English  a  Dog-fly  . .  Isidore,  and  Euthymius,  and  Philo, 
suppose  it  to  be  a  Wood-fly,  very  irksome  to  the  ears  of 
Dogs.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Dog-Fly ,  Cynomyia. . 
a  species  of  fly  common  in  woods  and  among  bushes,  and 
particularly  troublesome  to  dogs.. It  somewhat  resembles 
the  flat  black  fly  so  troublesome  to  cattle. 

2.  As  a  term  of  abuse  [tr.  Gr.  icvvafxvid]. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xxi.  366  [Mars  to  Minerva]  Thou 
dog-fly,  what’s  the  cause  Thou  mak’st  Gods  fight  thus  ? 

Dog-fox. 

1.  A  male  fox.  (Cf.  Dog  sb.  2,  16  b.) 

1576  Turberv.  Vencrie  183  The  female  of  a  foxe  is  called 
a  bitche  and  he  himselfe  a  doggefoxe.  a  1659  Osborn 
Misc.  Wks.  (1673)  613  A  Dog-Fox  and  an  Ordinary  Bitch 
will  generate.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  x.  vii,  We  have 
got  the  dog-fox,  I  warrant  the  bitch  is  not  far  off.  1880 
Times  2  N ov.  4/6  A  full-brushed,  high-conditioned  dog-fox. 

b.  Applied  to  a  man. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <y  Cr.  v.  iv.  12  That  same  dog-fox  Vlisses. 

2.  The  name  of  certain  small  burrowing  animals 
of  the  family  Canidx,  as  the  Cobsac,  resembling 
both  the  dog  and  the  fox. 

Dogfully,  adv.  humorous  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dog 
sb.,  after  manfully .]  In  a  way  worthy  of  a  dog ; 
with  the  courage  or  persistency  befitting  a  dog. 

1861  Fraser  s  Mag.  June  770  Still  he  [the  terrier]  buckles 
to  his  work  dogfully.  1880  P.  Gillmore  On  Duty  299. 

Doggar,  var.  Dogger  3,  ironstone. 

Dogged  (dp’ged),  a.  (adv.)  Also  5  dogget, 
doggid,  doggyd(e,  6  Sc.  doggit.  [f.  Dog  sb.  + 
-ED2:  cf.  Crabbed,  which  appears  to  be  of  about 
the  same  age.] 


1.  gen.  a.  Like  a  dog  ;  having  the  character,  or 
some  characteristic,  of  a  dog.  b.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  dog  or  dogs,  canine.  +  Dogged  appetite, 
hunger-.  =  Canine  appetite,  Bulimy  {obs.).  (Now 
rare  in  gen.  sense.) 

c  1440  Prornp.  Parv.  125/2  Doggyd,  caninus.  1589  Pas- 
quiVs  Ret.  12  This  dogged  generation,  that  is  euer  barking 
against  the  Moone.  1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  iii.  149  Now  for 
the  bare-pickt  bone  of  Maiesty,  Doth  dogged  warre  bristle 
his  angry  crest,  And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 
1608  Hieron  2  nd  Pt.  Def.  Reas.  Ref  us.  Subscript.  121 
That  hunger  which  Phisitions  cal  the  dogged  appetite.  1658 
J.  Jones  OvuVs  Ibis  594  Dianas  guard  the  Tragic  poet  slew, 

So  be  thou  torn  by  a  watchful  dogged  crew.  1740  Pineda 
Sp.  Diet.  s.v.  R,  This  Letter.. They  call,  .dogged,  because 
it  sounds  like  the  Noise  a  Dog  makes  when  he  growls. 

2.  Having  the  bad  qualities  of  a  dog ;  currish. 

+  Ill-conditioned,  malicious,  crabbed,  spiteful, 
perverse  ;  cruel.  (Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.) 

a  1307  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  199  The  fals  wolf  stode  behind  ; 
He  was  doggid  and  ek  felle.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  10379  Of 
so  dogget  a  dede.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  125/2  Doggyde, 
malycyowse,  maliciosus ,  perversus ,  bilosus.  1540  Morysine 
Vives ’  In  trod.  IVysd.  H  viij  b,  It  is  a  token  of  a  dogged 
harte,  to  rejoyce  in  an  other  mans  mysfortune.  1663  Butler 
Hud.  1.  i.  632  Fortune  unto  them  turn’d  dogged.  For  they 
a  sad  Adventure  met.  1684  Roxb .  Ball.  (1895)  VIII.  40 
This  dogged  answer  cut  this  poor  soul  to  the  heart. 

+  b.  transf.  Of  things:  Awkward,  ‘crabbed’, 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Obs. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  66  The  most  craggie,  steepe, 
and  dogged  Hils  in  Persia.  1677  Yarranton  Eng.  Improv. 
147  The  Spanish  [Iron]  works  tough,  churlish  and  dogged. 

c.  Ill-tempered,  surly;  sullen,  morose.  Now 
with  some  mixture  of  sense  3  :  Having  an  air  of 
sullen  obstinacy. 

^1400  Rom.  Rose  4028  If  Bialacoil  be  sweete  and  free, 
Dogged  and  felle  thou  shuldist  be.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T. 

55  There  is  vaine-glory  in.  .being  Diogenicall  and  dogged. 
1667  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  424  My  wife  in  a  dogged 
humour  for  my  not  dining  at  home.  1757  J.  Rutty  Diary 
5  Feb.  in  Boswell  Johnson,  Very  dogged  or  snappish.  1852 
Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xli,  Legree.  .looked  in  with 
a  dogged  air  of  affected  carelessness,  and  turned  away. 

3.  Having  the  persistency  or  tenacity  characteristic 
of  various  breeds  of  dogs ;  obstinate,  stubborn  ; 
pertinacious.  (The  current  use.) 

1779  Johnson  i  Apr.  in  Boswell ,  [He  commended  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  for]  *  a  dogged  veracity’.  1818 
Scott  Rob  Roy  xxx,  An  air  of  stupid  impenetrability,  which 
might  arise  either  from  conscious  innocence  or  from  dogged 
resolution.  1855  Prescott  Philip  //,  I.  11.  viii.  229  The 
dogged  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his  purposes.  1863 
Kingsley  Water  Bab.  vii.  (1878)  323  He  was  such  a  little 
dogged,  hard,  gnarly,  foursquare  brick  of  an  English  boy. 
1874  Blackie  Self  Cult.  20  In  this  domain  nothing  is  denied 
to  a  dogged  pertinacity. 

4.  Comb.,  as  +  dogged-sprighted  a having  a 
‘  dogged  ’  or  malicious  spirit  (obs.). 

1600  Rowlands  Let.  Humours  Blood  vii.  84  Enuie’s  the 
fourth :  a  Deuill,  dogged  sprighted. 

B.  as  adv.  ‘  As  a  dog  ’ ;  very,  extremely,  colloq . 
or  slang.  (Cf.  Dog  sb.  17  d.) 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  272  He  [a  horse]  was  dogged 
‘rusty’  when  your  man  passed  our  house.  1847-78  Halli- 
well,  Dogged,  very  ;  excessive.  Var.  dial. 

Doggedly  (df>’gedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dogged  manner :  see  prec. 
fl.  Like  a  clog  (in  appearance  or  manner).  Obs. 
1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Emperradamente,  doggedly", 
Caniuo  more.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  13  Seales 
as  big  as  Lyons,  and.  .doggedly  visaged. 

+  2.  Like  a  dog  (in  bad  sense)  ;  currishly,  f  a. 
Cruelly,  maliciously,  spitefully.  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1289  Doggedlich  y  schal  hem  grete. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1398  And  Jrou  so  doggetly  lias  done  in  pi 
derfe  hate.  1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (18441  39  Then  he 
concludes  all  doggedlie.  1655  Hevwood  &  Rowley  Fort, 
by  Land  iii.  Wks.  1874  VI.  398  We  have  used  him  so 
doggedly. 

b.  Surlily,  sullenly  ;  with  sullen  obstinacy. 

1683  Kennett  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  57  He  would  not  fret, 
nor  doggedly  repine.  1780  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  23 
May,  You  cannot  think  how  doggedly  I  left  your  house  on 
Friday  morning.  1838  Lytton  Alice  100  ‘For  my  part, 

I  shall  resign  ’,  said  Lord  Saxingham  doggedly. 

3.  With  the  persistence  of  a  dog ;  obstinately, 
stubbornly,  pertinaciously. 

*773  Johnson  16  Aug.  in  Boswell,  Nay.  .a  man  may  write 
at  any  time  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it.  1807 
Southey  Let.  to  Scott  8  Dec.,  It  never  does  to  sit  down 
doggedly  to  correct.  1839-40  W.  Irving  Wolfert'sR.  (18551 
209,  1.  .studied  on  doggedly  and  incessantly.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  203  He  doggedly  adhered  to  his 
assertions  of  his  own  innocence. 

Doggedness  (d^’gednes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  dogged. 

•fa.  Malice,  spitefulness,  cruelty.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Doggednesse,  cruavlte.  1593  Nashe 
Christ’s  T.  4  Their  disloyaltie  and  doggednesse.  1647  M. 
Hudson  Div.  Right  Govt.  1.  ii.  5  Hazaels.  .fury  and  doged- 
nesse  unto  them. 

b.  Ill  temper,  surliness,  sullenness.  Now,  Sullen 
obstinacy  ;  pertinacity.  (Cf.  Dogged  2  c  and  3.) 

1611  Cotgr.,  Rechignement,  apowting,  spllennesse,  dog¬ 
gednesse.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astral,  clxxvi.  746  Inclinable 
to..solitarinesse,  pertinacy,  and  what  in  the  vulgar  English 
we  call  doggednesse.  1770  Wesley  Jml.  3  Feb.  (1827) 
III.  376  He  hides  both  his  doggedness  and  his  vanity. 
1824  Edin.  Rev.  XL.  85  A  patient  and  persevering  dogged¬ 
ness  of  understanding  in  contending  with  difficulties.  1877  | 


A.  1L  Edwards  Up  Nile  v.  113  Our  sailors,  by  dint  of  sheer 
doggedness,  get  us  round  the  bad  corner  at  last. 

Dogger  1  (dp-gaj).  [Anglo-Fr.  and  ME.  dog- 
gere ;  also  in  Du.  and  LG.  from  1 5th  c.  Origin 
uncertain. 

The  Du.  word  is  evidently  related  to  the  obscure  MDu. 
dogge,  in  phr.  ten  dogge  varen  to  go  to  the  cod-fishing ;  cf.  also 
Kilian,  ‘ dogghe-boot  cymba  major’;  Hexham, '  Dogge-boot, 
Great-bark  Akin  to  dogge  or  dogger  is  the  Icel.  dugga  in 
same  sense  ;  with  the  statement  cited  by  Vigfusson  that  thirty 
English  fiski-d uggu r  cam e  fishing  about  Iceland  in  1413,0?. 
our  quot.  1491  and  the  reference  there  given.  The  Dogger- 
bank  is  generally  supposed  to  be  named  either  from  this 
word  or  MDu.  dogger  trawler  ;  cf.  Kilian,  'dogger  funda, 
sacculus,  reticultfm’;  Hexham,  'Dogger,  Fisher’s  Boat'; 
also  ‘  Sling  or  casting  net,  also  Satchell.’] 

1.  A  two-masted  fishing  vessel  with  bluff  bows, 
somewhat  resembling  a  ketch,  used  in  the  North 
Sea  deep  sea  fisheries  :  formerly  applied  to  English 
craft  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations,  but  now 
practically  restricted  to  Dutch  fishing  vessels 
(though  out  of  use  in  Holland  itself). 

In  the  17th  and  18th  c.  they  frequently  acted  as  privateers. 

1356  Act  31  Edw.  Ill,  iii.  c.  1  To’.1. 3  les  niefs  appelles 
Doggeres.  1491  Hen.  VII.  in  Poston  Lett.  No.  922  III,  367 
That.. all  the  dogers  of  thos  partes  schuld  have  our  licens 
to  departe  in  the  viage  towardes  Islond,  as  they  have  been 
accustonnnyd  to  do  yerly  in  tyme  passyd.  1566  R. 
Mighells  in  A.  Suckling  Suffolk  (1847 )  86  Then  there  were 
thirteen  or  fourteen  doggers  belonging  to  the  said  town,  and 
now  but  one.  1666  Lond.  Gas.  No.  25/4  The  Coast  at 
Bridlington  has  not  for  10  dayes  been  infested  with  any 
Capers,  save  onely  one  Dogger  of  8  guns.  1680  Ibid.  N o. 
1548/4  The  Adventurers  of  the  Royal  Fishery,  are  now  fitting 
out  their  Doggers  from  the  River  ..  for  the  White  Herring 
and  Cod  Fishings,  c  1682  J.  Collins  Malting  Salt  Eng. 
in  The  Dutch.. have  out  this  Winter  220  Doggers.  1692 
Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  H-  494  A  French  dogger  was 
brought  in  prize  there.  1799  Sir  H.  Parker  in  Naval 
Citron.  II.  347  Two  Spanish  doggers,  sloop  rigged.  1810 
Hull  Rockingham  15  Dec.  2/1  The  beautiful  oak-built 
Dogger  called  the  Rover.  1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  xv. 
(1859)  358  Like  a  clumsy  dish-shaped  Dutch  dogger.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  VVord-bk.,  Dogger,  a  Dutch  smack  of  about 
150  tons,  .principally  used  for  fishing  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 

J- 2.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  dogger  =  dogger-man. 

*533  4  det  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  Suche  person  or  persones,  as 
..be  doggers  otherwyse  callid  Doggermen. 

3.  Short  for  Dogger  Bank  :  see  4. 

1887  E.  J.  Mather  (title),  Nor’ard  of  the  Dogger. 

4.  Comb.  a.  In  apposition,  as  +  dogger-boat, 
-caper,  -pink,  -privateer,  b.  similative,  as  dogger- 
built,  -rigged  adjs.  e.  Dogger  Bank,  f  dogger- 
sands,  name  of  a  great  bank  or  shoal  in  the  North 
Sea  ;  dogger-fish  sb.  pi. ,  fish  taken  by  doggers  or 
on  the  Dogger  Bank ;  dogger-man,  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  dogger  (see  2). 

1666  Lond.  Gas.  No.  31/4  Some  few  Dogger  boates  plying 
about  the  “Dogger  banks,  whereof  five  labor  to  infest  those 
parts.  1836  Yarrell  Brit.  Fishes  (1859)  1.  531  The  Dogger 
Bank  Cod.  1885  LyelCs  Elem.  Geol.  vi.  (ed.  4)  81  That  great 
shoal  called  the  Dogger-bank,  about  sixty  miles  east  of  the 
coast  of  Northumberland,  and  occupying  an  area  about  as 
large  as  Wales,  .in  its  shallower  parts  is  less  than  forty  feet 
under  water.  1662  J.  Smith  England's  Improv.  Rev.  252 
The  Hollanders  fishing  for  Herring,  Ling,  and  Cod,  with 
Busses  and  “Dogger-boats.  1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1526/4 
Pink,  “Dogger  built.  1703  Ibid.  No.  3889/4  A  “Dogger 
Caper,  of  4  Guns  and  45  Men,  belonging  to  Ostend.  1356 
Act  31  Edw.  Ill,  iii.  c.  2  Assiz  sur  le  pesson  de  “Doggere- 
fissh  &  lochefissh.  1607  Cowell  Interpr.,  Doggerfish.. 
seemeth  to  be  fish  brought  in  those  ships  to  Blackeney 
haven.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3939/3  A  “Dogger  Pink,  of 
about  150  Tuns.  1745  Vernon  in  Naval  Citron.  IX.  19 1 
A .  .“dogger  privateer  has  been  taken.  1805  Mitchell  Ibid. 
XIII.  493  The.  .Privateer  Orestes,  “Dogger  rigged.  1665 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  9/2  They  saw  not  one  Man  of  War,  but 
within  the  “Dogger-sands  about  twelve  Dogger-Boats. 

Do’gger  rare.  One  who  dogs  ;  see  Dog  v.  i  . 

1611  Cotgr.,  Espie,  a  spie .  .obseruer,  dogger  of  people. 

Dogger  3  (tV'gai),  Also  8  Sc.  -ar.  [local  term 
of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  a  deriv.  of  Dog.] 

1.  dial.  A  kind  of  ironstone,  commonly  found  in 
globular  concretions ;  a  nodule  of  this ;  =  Cat¬ 
head  2. 

1670  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  63  A  mine,  in  colour  much 
resembling  that  of  alom  . .  usually  called  by  them  Doggers, 
or  Cals-heads.  1757  Walker  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  145  Another 
fossil  of  a  brown  colour,  .called  by  the  miners  dogger;  a  thin 
seam  of  which  often  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  coal.  1793  Ure 
Hist.  Rutherglen  253  (Jam.)  The  most  uncommon  variety 
of  till . .  is  incumbent  on  a  coarse  iron-stone,  or  doggar. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Scar-doggers .  .the  stone  nodules  in  the 
alum  rock  burnt  for  making  Roman  cement. 

2.  Geol.  A  sandy  ironstone  of  the  Lower  Oolite  ; 
applied  to  part  of  the  Jurassic  series. 

Dogger-series,  the  series  of  strata  resting  upon  the  Alum 
Shale  (Upper  Lias),  containing  the  dogger. 

1822  G.  Young  Geol.  Sum.  Vor/tsh.  (1828)  126  This,  .seam 
is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  dogger.  1885  Lyell's  Elem. 
Geol.  xx.  31X  In  North-Western  Germany.  .The  Dogger,  or 
Brown  J  ura,  has  dark -coloured  clays  and  ironstones  . .  it 
corresponds  to  the  Lower  Oolite. 

Doggerel  (dp’garel),  doggrel  (dp’grel),  a.  and 
sb.  Also  4  dogerel,  5-7  -ell,  6-7  doggerell, 
doggrell,  6-9  dogrell,  7-8  doggril,  8  dogrel. 
[Origin  unknown ;  but  cf.  Dog  i  7  e.] 

A.  adj.  An  epithet  applied  to  comic  or  burlesque 
verse,  usually  of  irregular  rhythm ;  or  to  mean, 
trivial,  or  undignified  verse. 

11386  Chaucer  Melib.  Prol.  7  Now  swich  a  Rym  the 
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deuel  I  biteche  This  may  wel  be  Rym  dogerel  quod  he. 
1494  Fabyan  Citron.  vn.  294  For  thoughe  I  shulde  all  day 
tell  Or  chat  with  my  ryme  dogerell.  1526  Skelton  Magnyf. 
413  In  bastarde  ryme  after  the  doggrell  gyse.  1589  Putten- 
ham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  iv.  (Arb.)  89  A  rymer  that  will  be  tyed 
to  no  rules  at  all.. such  maner  of  Poesie  is  called  in  our 
vulgar,  ryme  dogrell.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Dogge  of 
Warre  Wks.  11.  226/1  In  doggrell  Rimes  my  Lines  are  writ 
As  for  a  Dogge  I  thought  it  fit.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
60  F  11  The  double  Rhymes,  which  are  used  in  Doggerel 
Poetry.  >789  Belsham  Ess.  I.  xii.  233  The  vile  doggrel 
translation  of  Hobbes.  1868  Stanley  Westm.  Abb.  v.  397 
The  doggrel  epitaphs  which  were  hung  over  the  royal  tombs. 

b.  transf.  Bastard,  burlesque. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  93  (R.)  The  diuinite  doggerell  of  that 
dronken  papist  Johan  Eckius.  1873  G.  C.  Davies  Mount. 
Mere  xix.  177  A  doggrel  form  of  prayer. 

B.  sb.  Doggerel  verse  ;  burlesque  poetry  of  irre¬ 
gular  rhythm  ;  bad  or  trivial  verse. 

1630  Thicker  of  Turvey  Ep.  Ded.  5  Clownes  [have  here] 
plaine  dunstable  dogrell,  for  them  to  laugh  at.  1710  Addison 
Whig  Exam.  No.  1  P  14  He  has  a  happy  talent  at  doggrel. 
1880  L.  Stephen  PopevCu  71  Chapman,  .sins,  .by  constantly 
indulging  in  sheer  doggerel. 

b.  A  piece  of  doggerel ;  a  doggerel  poem. 

1857  O.  A.  Brownson  Convert  Wks.  V.  120  The  elec¬ 
tioneering  campaign  of  1840,  carried  on  by  doggerels  [etc.]. 
1892  Anne  Ritchie  Rec .  Tennyson ,  etc.  in.  vii.  216  A  dog¬ 
gerel  always  had  a  curious  fascination  for  him  [Browning]. 

Hence  Do  g,g(e)rel  v .,  -ize  v .,  intr.  to  compose 
doggerel ;  trans.  to  turn  into  doggerel ;  Do  g- 
gf(e)reler,  -ist,  -izer,  a  writer  of  doggerel ;  Do  g- 
g(e)relism,  a  doggerel  manner  of  writing. 

1680  R.  L'Estrange  A usw.  Litter  Libels  9  His  Ranging 
of  them  Together  is  a  kinde  of  a  Doggrilism.  1732  Gentl. 
Instructed  (ed.  10)  43  (D.)  Were  I  disposed  to  doggrel  it, 

I  would  only  gloss  upon  that  text.  1817  Monthly  Mag. 
XLIII.  421  The  Scotch  doggerelist.  1821  Blackw.  Mag. 
X.  388  The  Atys,  which  ..  Mr.  Lambe  has  so  cruelly  dog- 
grelized.  1822  Ibid.  XI.  363  These  dabbling  doggrelers. 
1832  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  259  Some  true  doggrelizers. 
1850  Reade  Chr.  Johnstone  vi.  (1853)  65  He  had  been 
doggrelling  when  he  ought  to  have  been  daubing. 

Doggery  (d^-gori).  [f.  Dog  sb.  +  -ery.] 

+  1.  Foul  or  obscene  language.  Obs.—° 

1611  Cotgr.,  Cagnesque ,  Parler  cagn.,  to  speake  doggerie. 

2.  Dog-like  behaviour  or  practice ;  mean  and 
contemptible  action;  mischievous  doings. 

1844  W.  .M.  Macmillan  Lett.  (1893)  103  Evasive  doggeries 
of  every  kind.  1886  T.  Hardy  Mayor  Casterbr.  xiii,  ‘  Such 
doggery  as  there  was  in  them  ancient  days/ 

3.  A  company  of  dogs,  dogs  collectively,  b. 
Used  by  Carlyle  to  represent  F.  canaille. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  <$•  Pr.  iv.  vii.  ad  fin.,  Doggeries  never 
so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gas-lighted,  continue  Doggeries, 
and  must  take  the  fate  of  such.  1862  —  Fredk.  Gt.  x.  ii. 
(1865)  III.  222  As  ugly  a  Doggery  (‘  inf&me  Canaille  '  he 
might  well  reckon  them),  as  has,  before  or  since,  infested 
the  path  of  a  man.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  11  With  all  the 
rabble  doggery  of  the  country  after  him. 

4.  U.  S.  {vulgar).  A  low  drinking  saloon. 

i860  Bartlett  Did.  A  mer. ,  Doggery ,  a  low  drinking- 
house.  West  and  South.  [Now  prevalent  throughout  the 
Union  (Farmer).]  1863  Holland  Lett.  Joneses  i.  15  To 
fill  Jonesville  with  doggeries  and  loafers. 

Doggess  (dirges).  humorous,  [f.  Dog  sb.  + 
-ess.j  A  female  dog,  a  bitch.  Also  Jig. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  131  Pretty  dogs 
and  doggesses  to  quarrel  and  bark  at  me.  1863  Miss  Power 
Arab.  Days  §  N.  287  Said  Pacha,  determined  not  to  give  in 
to  an  unbelieving  doggess  . .  refused  to  allow  the  terrified 
child  to  be  removed.  1885  R.  F.  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  I.  93 
note ,  Five,  including  the  two  doggesses. 

Dogget,  obs.  f.  of  Docket.  Doggie:  see  Doggy. 
Dogginess  (d^-gines).  [f.  Doggy  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  ‘doggy’  :  see  Doggy  a. 

1865  Masson  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  388  An  inherent  dogginess 
or  earwigginess.  1882  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  111.  vi. 
117  The  St.  Aubyn  girls,  .finding  him  a  kindred  spirit  in 
horseyness  and  doggy  ness.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  26  Jan.  in. 

Doggish  (dp-gij),  a.  [f.  Dog  sb.  +  -ish.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
a  dog ;  canine. 

Doggish  appetite ,  a  ravenous  or  insatiable  appetite  (see 
dog-appetite  s.v.  Dog  sb.  18  a),  f  Doggish  letter  { Minsheu, 
Span.  Gram.  8)  =  Dog’s  letter. 

1530  Palsgr.  310/2  Doggysshe,  of  the  condycions  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  dogge,  chienin.  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1. 
xv.  §  2  (1622)  156  Hee  was  taken,  .with  a  doggish  Appetite, 
which  called  for  meat  almost  euery  moment.  1684  Bunyan 
Pilgr.  11.  29  To  do  to  them  what  his  Dogish  nature  would 
prompt  him  to.  1814  Cary  Dante ,  Inferno  xxxn.  70  Visages 
.  .shap’d  into  a  doggish  grin.  1874  Trollope  Lady  Anna 
vii,  The  ..  doggish  love  of  fighting  prevailed  in  the  man. 

2.  Having  or  indicating  a  dog-like  disposition  or 
character,  currish ;  malicious,  spiteful,  ill-natured  ; 
snappish,  snarling,  cynical.  (Now  rare.) 

c  1400  Beryji  181  The  frere,  Howe  he  lowrith  vndir  his 
hood  with  a  doggissh  ey  ?  a  1420  Wyclifs  Ecclus.  xiii.  22 
marg.  (MS.  Cott.  Claud.  E  11)  A  doggische  man,  and  siche 
is  a  chidere,  and  a  wrathful  man,  and  a  glotoun.  a  1536 
I  indale  Exp.  Matt.  To  Rdr.  Wks.  II.  10  Cruel  and  doggish 
hypocrites.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1567)  77  a  note ,  Diogenes 
doggish  aunswer  in  despit  of  women.  1579  J.  Jones 
Prescrv.  Bodie  Sp  Soule  1.  ii.  22  The  doggish  Philosopher 
Demetrius.  1672  Eachard  Hobbss  State  Nat.  31  That  All 
Men  by  nature  were  doggish,  spightful  and  treacherous. 
1863  Sala  Capt.  Dangerous  II.  iv.  133  You  may  cry  Haro 
upon  me  for  a  Cynic  or  Doggish  philosopher. 

t  b.  Brutish,  bestial,  sensual.  Obs. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Priniaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  588  These  doggish 
epicures  and.  atheists.  1610  Rowlands  Martin  Mark-all 
27  Dissolute  in  behauiour,  Apish,  doggish,  and  Swinish. 


Hence  Do  ggishly  adv. ;  Dog-gishness. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  319,  I  am  troubled,  .and 
doggishly  dealt  withall.  1592  Babington  CoviJ.  Notes  Gen. 
xxix.  §  3  Doggishnesse  and  currishnesse  graceth  neither 
Countrie  nor  people.  1866  Howells  Venet.  Lifefn.  113  All 
abuse  begins  and  ends  with  the  attribute  of  doggishness. 

Dog-gone  (dpgg^n).  U.S.  slang.  Also  dog  on. 
[Generally  taken  as  a  deformation  of  the  profane 
God  damn  :  cf.  dang,  darn.  But  some  think  the 
original  form  was  dog  on  it,  to  be  compared  with 
pox  on  it !  etc. ;  cf.  Dog  15  j.] 

A.  vb.  Used  imperatively  as  an  imprecation,  or 
exclamation  of  impatience  or  the  like :  ‘  hang  1  ’. 

1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  xxi,  *  Dog-gone  it,  man  ! 
make  haste  then!’  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  21  Apr.  303/3, 
I  think  ‘  Dog  gone  it  ’  is  simply  ‘  Dog  on  it '. 

B.  adj.  ox  pa.  pple.  —  C. 

1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  vii,  ‘  I’m  dog-gone,  ‘Jim  ’, 
replied  the  hunter,  a  i860  Southern  Sketches  33  (Bartlett) 
No,  says  I,  I  won’t  do  no  sich  dog  on  thing.  1891  H.  Herman 
His  Angel  188  He  ain’t  quite  a  dog-gone  fool. 

C.  Dog-goned  adj.  or  pa.  pple. ;  also  dog- 
gauned,  dog-gond,  ‘confounded’,  ‘darned’. 

a  1860T.  H.  Gladstone  Englishm.  in  Kansas  46  (Bartlett) 
If  there’s  a  dog-goned  abolitionist  aboard  this  boat,  I  should 
like  to  see  him.  1861  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  1 1.  23. 
1876  Besant  &  Rice  Gold.  Butterfly  Prol.  i.  1879  Tourgee 
Fool's  Err.  (1883)672  I’ll  be  dog-goned  if  I  know  what  I  do 
believe. 

Dog-grass,  dog’s-grass. 

1.  A  name  for  Couch-grass,  Triticum  repens ,  and 
for  the  allied  T.  caninum ,  reputed  to  be  eaten  by 
dogs  to  produce  vomiting.  (Cf.  Holland,  Pliny.') 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1.  xvii.  §  1.  21  The  common.  .Dogs 
grasse  or  Couch  grasse.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  52 
The  Dog  grass  or  Quick  grass.  1816  F.  Vanderstraeten 
Impr.  Agric.  p.  xv,  Quitch  or  dog-grass. 

2.  A  local  name  for  Dog’s-tail  grass,  Cynosurus. 

a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Dog's-grass ,  the  common 

cynosurus  cristatus.  1878  Britten  &  Holland  Platit-n., 
Dog’s  Grass,  Cynosurus  cristatus.  .Hants. ;  Norf. ;  Suss. 

Doggrel :  see  Doggerel. 

Doggy,  doggie  (d^gi),  sb.  [-Y,  dim.  suffix.] 

1.  A  little  dog ;  a  pet  name  for  a  dog. 

1825  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  397  Poor  doggy.  1889 
Ruskin  Prseterita  III.  55  The  poor  little,  .wistfully  gazing 
doggie  was  tenderly  put  in  a  pretty  basket. 

2.  Coal-mining  {collog.)  A  man  employed  by  the 
Butty  (q.v.)  to  superintend  the  workmen  in  a  mine. 

1845  Disraeli _  Sybil  (1863)  116  A  Butty  in  the  mining 
districts  is  a  middleman,  a  Doggy  is  his  manager,  i860 
W.  White  All  round  Wrekin  253  The  butty  .  .-employs  a 
subordinate  whose  title  is  doggy.  1873  Daily  News  27 
Feb.  3/6  The  pit  was  examined  in  the  usual  way  by  the 
doggy. 

Doggy  1  dp-gi),  a.  [f.  Dog  sb.  +  -y.  (Cf.  horsy. j] 

1 1-  Having  the  bad  qualities  of  a  dog ;  mali¬ 
cious,  spiteful ;  vile,  contemptible.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  i  Citron.  Prol.,  My  baebiters  ..  gnawen  me 
with  a  doggi  tooth  [1382  dogge  tothe].  1583  Stanyhurst 
FEneis  1.  (Arb.)  22  Pack  hence  doggye  rakhels. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  dog. 

1869  Echo  3  June,  Beasts  without  one  doggy  feeling.  1886 

J.  K.  Jerome  Idle  Thoughts  (1889)  92  The  animal,  whose 
frank,  doggy  nature  has  been  warped. 

3.  Addicted  to  or  conversant  with  dogs. 

1859  Payn  Foster  Brothers  xvi.  277  Others . .  associate  with 
boating  men.  .with  even  doggy  men.  1882  Miss  Braddon 
Mt.  Royal  III.  vi.  102  Country  people,  with  loud  voices, 
horsey,  and  doggy,  and  horticultural. 

Dogh,  obs.  form  of  Dough,  Dow  v\ 

Dog-head.  (See  also  Dog’s-head.) 

1 1.  A  kind  of  ape  with  a  head  like  a  dog’s ;  the 
Dog-faced  Baboon,  or  Cynocephalus.  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  8  Cynocephales,  are 
a  kind  of  Apes,  whose  heads  are  like  Dogs,  .wherefore  Gaza 
translateth  them  Canicipites,  (to  wit)  dog-heads. 

2.  a.  The  head  of  a  nail  or  spike  formed  by  a 
rectangularly  projecting  shoulder.  (Cf.  Dog-nail.) 

1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  Plate  xii,  Bars  in  the  angles. . 
whose  dog-heads  lay  hold  of  the  base  of  the  iron  work. 

b.  Part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  ;  the  hammer. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  65  A  piece  of  steel  kept  firm 
by  the  screw  of  the  doghead.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xxx. 
1895  A.  Paterson  Man  of  his  Word  146  Kirk  had  taken  a 
loaded  rifle.. and  drawn  the  dog-head  back  to  the  full. 

Dog-headed,  a.  Having  a  dog’s  head,  or  a 
head  like  that  of  a  dog. 

1587  Golding  Dc  Mornay  viii.  105  What  is  to  be  said  of 
Plinie  with  his  Dogheaded  men  ?  1834  M'Murtrie  Cuviers 
Anim .  Kingd.  46  The  Dog-headed  Monkeys,  .have  an  elon¬ 
gated  muzzle  truncated  at  the  end.  1877  C.  Geikie  Christ 
(1879)  47  The  barking,  dog-headed  Anubis. 

Dog-hole.  A  hole  fit  for  a  dog ;  a  vile  or  mean 
dwelling  or  place,  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  16  The  Schoole  which 
I  builde  is  narrowe,  and  at  the  first  blushe  appeareth  but 
a  doggehole.  1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  iii.  292  France  is 
a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits,  The  tread  of  a  mans  foot. 
1726  Swift  Epist.  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  586  You  all  live  in 
a  wretched  dirty  doghole  and  prison.  1815  Simond  Tour 
Gt.  Brit.  I.  324  The  goblin  cave  was  a  mere  dog-hole. 

Doghood  (d^  ghud).  [f.  Dog  sb.,  afier  man¬ 
hood '.J  The  condition  or  nature  of  a  dog ;  the  race 
of  dogs,  dogs  collectively. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Rom.  xii.  17  The  world  calls  it  [revenge] 
manhood,  it  is  doghood  rather.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der . 
vi.  xliv,  A  lap-dog  would  be  necessarily  at  a  loss  in  framing 
to  itself  the  motives  and  adventures  of  doghood  at  large. 


Dog-hook. 

+  1.  A  hook  used  for  leading  a  dog.  Obs. 

1571  Bk.  Revels  in  Malone  Shaks.  (1821)  III.  369  Money 
. .  due  for  leashes,  and  doghookes,  with  staves  and  other 
necessaries,  .for  the  hunters  that  madecrye  after  the  fox.  .in 
the  playe  of  Narcissus,  a  1631  Drayton  Wks.  IV.  1492 
(Jod.)  Mydoghook  at  my  belt  to  which  my  Liam’s  ty’d. 

2.  a.  A  wrench  for  unscrewing  the  coupling  of 
iron  boring-rods;  a  spanner.  (Halliwell  1847-78.) 

b.  An  iron  bar  with  a  bent  prong  for  securing  or 
hoisting  a  log,  etc. ;  =  Dog  sb.  7  e. 

1851  Harper s  Mag.  III.  519  He  examines  the  chains  .. 
and  the  dog-hook  . .  that  it  lose  not  its  grappling  hold  upon 
the  tree.  1890  Daily  News  yoQcX.  3/3  The  dog-hooks .  .caught 
the  hatch,  throwing  the  unfortunate  man  into  the  hold. 

Dog-llOUSe.  A  house  or  dwelling  for  a  dog, 
or  for  a  pack  of  dogs ;  a  kennel. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Chie7vierie ,  a  dog-house,  or  dog-kennell. 
a  1613  Overbury  Charactei's,  Sargeant  Wks.  (1856)  164 
Not  onely  those  curs  at  the  dog-house,  but  those  within  the 
walls.  1822  W.  Irving  Braceb.  Hall  (1823)  I.  97  An  un¬ 
happy  cur  chained  in  a  doghouse. 

Doght :  see  Dow  v. 1 

Doghter,  Doghty,  obs.  ff.  Daughter,  Doughty. 
Dog-hutch.  A  hutch  for  a  dog  ;  applied  con¬ 
temptuously  to  a  mean  dwelling;  =  Dog-hole. 

1830  Carlyle  Richter  Misc.  (1872!  III.  37  Would  not  let 
him  occupy  his  own  hired  dog-hutch  in  peace.  1876  Geo. 
Eliot  Dan.  Der.  III.  xliv.  283  A  dog-hutch  of  a  place  in 
a  black  country. 

Do:g-in-the-ma-nger.  A  churlish  person 
who  will  neither  use  something  himself  nor  let 
another  use  it ;  in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  dog 
that  stationed  himself  in  a  manger  and  would  not 
let  the  ox  or  horse  eat  the  hay.  Also  attrib. 

[1564  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  9  Like  vnto  cruell 
Dogges  liyng  in  a  Maunger,  neither  eatyng  the  Haye  theim 
selues  ne  sufferyng  the  Horse  to  feed  thereof  hymself.]  1573 
G.  Harvey  Letter-book  (Camden)  114  And  as  for  the  Syr 
Lowte  That  playdst  inne  and  owte  ;  A  dogg  in  ye  maunger, 
A  very  ranke  raunger.  1836  Marryat  Japhet  Ixxii. 
(Farmer),  Why,  what  a  dog  in  the  manger  you  must  be — 
you  can’t  marry  them  both.  1842  Thackeray  Miss  Lerve 
Wks.  1886  XXIII.  285  That  dog-in-the-manger  jealousy 
which  is  common  to  love.  1890  Times  17  Sept.  7/5  A  dog- 
in-the-manger  policy  is  always  unworthy  of  a  nation. 

Hence  ( nonce-U'ds .)  Dog-in-the-nia*ngerish, 
-ma  ngery  adjs .  ;  Dog-in-the-ma’ngerism. 

1883  C.  J.  Wills  Land  of  Lion  <$-  Sun  134  He  was  ill- 
mannered  and  dog-in-the-mangery.  Spectator  2%  Sept., 

To  satisfy  her  dog-in-the-mangerish  jealousy.  1894  Sat.  Rev. 
3  Mar.  234  A  mere  act  of  official  dog-in-the-mangerism. 

Dogion,  obs.  form  of  Dudgeon. 

Dog-keeper.  1.  One  who  keeps  dogs ;  spec,  a 
man  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  pack  of  dogs. 

1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  3-  Jas.  (Camden)  82  For 
building  a  little  house  in  St.  James’s  Park  for  the  dogkeeper, 
and  a  kennell  for  the  dogs.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  ii,  It  was 
written  by  a  dog-keeper  of  my  grandfather’s.  1870  B.  Clay¬ 
ton  {title)  The  Dog-Keeper’s  Guide. 

f  2.  A  watch-dog.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  tr.  Caius ’  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  254  The 
Dog  Keeper,  .doth  not  only  keep  farmers’  houses ;  but. also 
merchants’  mansions. 

Do-g-ke:nnel.  A  kennel  for  a  dog,  or  dogs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Chiennerie ,  a  dog-house,  or  dog-kennell. 
1700  Drydkn  Fables  Pref.  (Globe)  493  A  certain  nobleman, 
beginning  with  a  dogkennel,  never  lived  to  finish  the  palace 
he  had  contrived.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  62  p  1,  I  am 
desired  to  recommend  a  Dog-kennel  to  any  who  shall  want 
a  Pack.  1865  Kingsley  Herew.  v.  (1S83)  no  You  shall  pass 
your  bridal  night  in  my  dog-kennel. 

Dogkind.  [f.  Dog  sb.,  after  mankind.]  The 
race  of  dogs  ;  dogs  collectively. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Mar.  2/2  A  knowledge  of  mankind, 
womankind,  and  dogkind.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Oct.  2/1 
The  Spectator  has.  .earned  the  gratitude  of  all  dogkind  by 
espousing  their  cause  and  exposing  their  perfections. 

Dog-Iiatin.  Bad  Latin  :  see  Dog  17  c. 
t  Dog-leeck.  Obs. 

1.  A  veterinary  surgeon  who  treats  dogs. 

1638  Ford  Fancies  iv.  i,  I  will  once  turn  dog-leech.  1640 
Nabbes  Bt'ide  v.  i,  He  cured  my  little  Shock  of  the  mange 
.  .an  excellent  Dog-leech.  1831  Carlyle  Sort.  Res.  iii.  v. 
Suspicion  of  ‘  Servility .  the  very  dogleech  is  anxious  to 
disavow. 

2.  An  ignorant  medical  practitioner  ;  a  quack. 

1529  Morf.  Dyaloge  n.  57  b/!  Ye  niyght  happen  vppon  a 

dogge  leche,  for  lacke  of  knowledge  of  the  conning.  1628 
Ford  Lozier's  Mel.  iv.  ii,  O  these  lousy  close-stool  empirics, 
that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know  not  the  causes  of  any 
disease  1  Dog-leeches  1  a  1652  Brome  Queene's  Exch.  iv. 
Wks.  1873  III.  525  Thy  Liege,  Dog-leech?  are  you  at  that 
garb  too? 

Do’g-leg,  Of  a  bent  form  like  a  dog’s  hind 
leg ;  as  in  dog-leg  chisel,  ‘  a  crooked-shanked  chisel 
used  in  smoothing  the  bottomsof  grooves’ (Knight); 
dog-leg  fence  (Australia),  a  fence  made  by  logs  or 
trees  laid  horizontally  on  supports  crossing  X-wise  ; 
dog-leg  stair  =  Dog-legged  stair. 

1889  Holdrewood  Robbery  under  Arms  (1890)  71 A  longish 
wing  of  dogleg  fence.  1895  dml.  R.  Inst.  Brit.  Archil. 
14  Mar.  351  A  dog-leg  stair  about  4  feet  wide. 

Dog-legged  (dp-glegd),  a.  Arch.  Applied  to 
a  staircase,  without  a  well-hole,  the  successive 
flights  of  which  form  a  zig-zag. 

1703  T.  N.  City  C.  Purchaser  251  Dog-legg'd-stairs  .. 
first  fly  directly  forward,  then  wind  a  Semicircle,  and  then 
-  fly  directly  hack  again,  parallel  to  the  first  flight.  1823  P. 
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Nicholson  Pract .  Build.  189  Dog-legged  stairs. .have  no 
well-hole.  1842-76  Gwilt  Encycl.  A rchit.  11.  ii.  §  2182. 

Dogless  (clergies),  a.  Without  a  dog. 

1854 Wood  A  need.  A  nim.  Life  159  A  sleeping  dogless  man. 
1887  M.  Betham-Edwards  Next  of  Kin  Wanted  I.  vii.  96 
A  catless,  dogless  household. 

Do  g-like,  a.  and  adv.  Like,  or  in  the  manner 
of,  a  dog. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  xv.  75  A  doglike  appetite.  1859 
R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Gcog.  Soc.  XXIX.  416 
The  porters  propping  their  burdens  against  trees,  curl  up, 
doglike,  under  the  shade.  1874  L.  Stephen  Horn's  in 
Library  (1892)  I.  iii.  123  There  is  something  which  rises  to 
the  dog-like  in  his  affectionate  admiration  for  Swift. 

Dogling  (d^'gliq').  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dog  sb.  + 
-ling.]  A  little  or  young  dog,  a  puppy. 

1830  Miss  Mitford  Pillage  Ser.  iv.  (1863'  184  With  the 
cat’s  milk  these  little  doglings  imbibed  also  the  cat’s  habits. 

Do*gly,  a.  and  adv.  rare .  [-LY  -ly2.J 

A.  adj .  Of  the  nature  of  a  dog,  canine  ;  in  quot. 
=  Cynic.  B.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  dog. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  41  Dyogenes,  other- 
wyse  called  dogly  bycause  he  hadde  som  condicions  of  a 
dogge.  1552  Huloet,  Doglye  or  lyke  a  dogge  or  after  the 
maner  of  a  dogge,  canatim.  1829  Landor  Wks.  (1846)  I. 
470/1  Respect. .  to  the  dogly  character. 

Dogma  (d^'gma).  Also  7-8  dogm(e.  PI.  dog¬ 
mas  (7  -aes),  dogmata  (7  -taes).  [a.  L.  dogma 
philosophical  tenet,  a.  Gr.  tioypia,  Euy/xar-,  that 
which  seems  to  one,  opinion,  tenet,  decree,  f.  Soneiv 
to  seem,  seem  good,  think,  suppose,  imagine.  At  first 
used  with  Gr.-L.  plural ;  the  forms  dogme ,  dogmy  re¬ 
presented  F.  dogme  (16th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  That  which  is  held  as  an  opinion ;  a  belief, 
principle,  tenet ;  esp.  a  tenet  or  doctrine  authorita¬ 
tively  laid  down  by  a  particular  church,  sect,  or 
school  of  thought ;  sometimes,  depreciatingly,  an 
imperious  or  arrogant  declaration  of  opinion. 

[a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vm.  ii.  §  13  [tr.  D.  Stapleton] 
Power  to  proclaim,  to  defend,  and.  .to  preserve  from  viola¬ 
tion  dogmata ,  very  articles  of  religion  themselves.]  1638 
SirT.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  267  The  grosse  fanatick  Dog- 
mataes  of  the  Alcoran.  1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacons  Adv. 
Learn,  iii.  iv.  §  3  Those  Dogmaes  and  Paradoxes  are  almost 
vanished,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  vii.  iv.  (1821)  350  Our 
dogmata  and  notions  about  justification.  1676  R.  Dixon 
Nat.  Two  Test.  21  Prophane  Dogms  and  impure  Worship. 
1704  Hearne  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  400  Their  Dogmata  and 
Astrological  Doctrine  . .  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  them. 
1843  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  1.  (1844)  p.  Iii,  The  dogmata  of 
the  schools  of  art.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  v.  §  3  (1882) 
229  To  assert  the  freedom  of  religious  thought  against  the 
dogmas  of  the  Papacy.  1893  J.  Orr  God  World  I.  26  note, 
Dogma  I  take  to  be  a  formulation  of  doctrine  stamped  with 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

2.  The  body  of  opinion  formulated  or  autho¬ 
ritatively  stated;  systematized  belief;- tenets  or 
principles  collectively  ;  doctrinal  system. 

1791  Burke  Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  13  The  present  . .  is  a 
revolution  of  doctrine  and  theoretick  dogma.  1856  Emerson 
E)ig.  Traits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  in  If,  going  out  of  the 
region  of  dogma,  we  pass  into  that  of  general  culture.  1871 
Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  II.  368  If  you  wish  to  save  Christian 
dogma.  1871  Morley  Carlyle  (1878)  191  It  places  character 
on  the  pedestal  where  Puritanism  places  dogma. 

Dogmatic  (d^gmeedik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  dog- 
matic-us  (Ausonius),  a.  Gr.  SoyfmriKos,  f.  tioyna, 
SbyfxdT-  Dogma:  cf.  F.  dogmatique  (16th  c.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  setting  forth  or  laying  down 
of  opinion  ;  didactic,  rare . 

1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  Pref.,  To  render  our  Dis¬ 
course  the  lesse  offensive,  we  have  cast  it  into  a  thetic  and 
dogmatic  method,  rather  than  agonistic  and  polemic.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  5  He  is  no  longer  interrogative  but 
dogmatic. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dogma 
or  dogmas ;  characterized  by  or  consisting  in 
dogma ;  doctrinal. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dogmatical  or  Dogmatick , 
relating  to  a  Dogma,  instructive.  1727-38  Gay  Fables  11. 
xiv.  (R.),  Dogmatick  jargon  learnt  by  heart.  1841  W. 
Spalding  Italy  fy  It.  I  si.  II.  28  The  rest  of  his  compositions 
are  versified  treatises  of  dogmatic  theology.  1859  Mill 
Liberty  ii.  (1865)  15  A  . .  Christian  in  all  but  the  dogmatic 
sense  of  the  word.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  v.  350  No 
inclination  to  substitute  dogmatic  Protestantism  for  dog¬ 
matic  Catholicism. 

3.  Proceeding  upon  a  priori  principles  accepted 
as  true,  instead  of  being  founded  upon  experience 
or  induction,  as  dogmatic  philosophy ,  medicine. 

1696  Phillips  (ed.  5),  Dogmatick  Philosophy ,  is  that 
which  [ed.  1706  being  grounded  upon  sound  Principles] 
positively  assures  a  thing,  and  is  opposed  to  Sceptic.  1823 
Crabb  Technol.  Diet .,  Dogmatic  sect  (Med.',  an  ancient 
sect  of  physicians,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  Hippo¬ 
crates.  1864  Bowen  Logic  x.  330  The  foundations  of  all 
philosophy,  whether  dogmatic,  critical,  or  sceptical. 

4.  Of  persons,  their  writings,  etc. :  Asserting  or 
imposing  dogmas  or  opinions,  in  an  authoritative, 
imperious,  or  arrogant  manner. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Dogmatic ,  stiff 
in  opinion.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  253  1 7  Those  criticks 
who  write  in  a  positive  dogmatick  way.  1814  D’Israeli 
Quai~rels  Auth.  (1867)  458  He  wrote  against  dogmas  with  a 
spirit  perfectly  dogmatic.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org. 
v.  306  Not  by  dogmatic  delivery  of  truths,  but  by  scientific 
training  in  the  method  of  enquii^.  1873  Helps  Anint.  <$- 
Mast.  viii.  (1875)  200  One  is  afraid  of  being  dogmatic  about 
it,  and  of  being  dogmatically  wrong. 


+  b.  Of  assured  opinion,  convinced.  Ohs.  rare. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  434  (R.)  From  sundry  other 
places  of  his  writings,  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  he  [Cicero] 
was  a  dogmatick  and  hearty  theist. 

B.  sb.  1 1.  A  philosopher  of  the  dogmatic 
school  ;  =  Dogmatist  3.  Obs. 

a  1631  Donne  Paradoxes  (1652)  22  The  Skeptike  . .  was 
more  contentious  then,  .the  Dogmatick.  1650  Hobbes  De 
C0rp.P0l.165  All  these  Opinions  are  maintained  in  the  Books 
of  the  Dogmaticks,  and  divers  of  them  taught  in  Publick 
Chaires.  1702  tr.  Le  Clerc  s  Prim.  Fathers  57  A  Suspen¬ 
sion  [of  judgment]  suited  not  with  the  Dogmaticks,  who  can 
hardly  confess  that  they  know  not  all  things. 

t  b.  A  dogmatic  physician  ;  see  quot.  1883.  Obs. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  Pref.  5  Among  Physitians  there  are 
Empericks,  Dogmaticks,  Methodici,  or  Abbreuiators,  and 
Paracelsians.  1771  T.  Percival  Med.  $  Exp.  Ess.  (1778) 

I.  41  Leading)  The  Dogmatic ;  or  Rationalist.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Le x.f  Dogmatics ,  an  ancient  sect  of  physicians,  so 
called  because  they  endeavoured  to  discover,  by  reasoning, 
the  essence  and  the  occult  causes  of  diseases. 

+  2.  A  dogmatic  person.  Obs. 

1640  Hobbes  Hum.  Nat.xm.  §  4  The  fault  lieth  altogether 
in  the  dogmatics,  that  is  to  say,  those  that  are  imperfectly 
learned,  and  with  passion  press  to  have  their  opinions  pass 
every  where  for  truth. 

3.  Chiefly  in  pi.  form  Dogmatics  :  A  system  of 
dogma  ;  spec,  dogmatic  theology. 

1845  Geo.  Eliot  in  Life  (1885)  137  ‘Dogmatik*  is  the 
idea,  1  believe— i.e.  positive  theology.  Is  it  allowable  to 
say  dogmatics,  think  you?  1857  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889) 

II.  222  The  Reformation  dogmatic  rests  on  . .  the  exclusive 
sufficiency  of  Scripture.  1858  Loud.  Rev.  Oct.  220  To 
expound  the  polemical  dogmatics  of  the  Reformation.  1893 
Fairbairn  Christ  in  Mod.  Thcol.  1.  1.  i.  29  note ,  The  book 
*  De  Theologicis  Dogmatibus’,  published  at  Paris  1644-50 
.  .the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific  history  of  dogmata,  and .. 
notable  as  suggesting  to  modern  theology  the  term  Dog¬ 
matics.  1894  Mitchell  tr.  Harnack’s  Hist.  Dogma  i.  28 
Dogmatic  is  a  positive  science  which  has  to  take  its  material 
from  history. 

Hence  Dog’ma  ticism,  dogmatic  quality. 

1880  Fairbairn  Stud.  Life  Christ  ix.  (1881)  156  The  dog- 
maticism  he  subtly  concealed. 

Dogmatical  (d^gmie’tikal),  a.  ( sb .)  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -AT,.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dealing  with  dogmas  ; 
of  the  nature  of  dogma;  =  Dogmatic  a.  1,2. 

1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.  (1613),  Dogmatical l,  that 
giueth  instructions.  1627  Minsheu  Ductor  Ling.  (ed.  2), 
Dogmatical l,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Sect  or  opinion,  a  1631 
Donne  in  Select.  (1840)41  To  make  a  true  difference  between 
problematical  and  dogmatical  points.  1642  Fuller  Holy  $ 
Prof.  St.  11.  vi.  70  Their  Rhetoricall  hyperboles  were  after¬ 
wards  accounted  the  just  measure  of  dogmaticall  truths. 
1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  327  These  Dogmatical  books 
contain  in  them  Doctrines.  184s  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  III.  99  The  intolerant  domination  of  a  dogmatical 
system.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serin,  i.  11  We  ..  look  upon 
the  judgment  in  its  dogmatical  aspect. 

j-  2.  =  Dogmatic  3.  Obs. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  vii.  26  The  dogmatical  Physitians 
. .  are  wont  to  refer  to  those  qualities.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.v.,  In  common  use,  a  dogmatical  philosopher  is  such 
a  one  as  asserts  things  positively;  in  opposition  to  a  Sceptic, 
who  doubts  of  every  thing.  A  dogmatical  physician  is  he, 
who,  on  the  principles  of  the  school-philosophy,  rejects  all 
medicinal  virtues  not  reducible  to  manifest  qualities. 

3.  Asserting  or  maintaining  dogmas  or  opinions ; 
arbitrary,  positive;  =  Dogmatic  a.  4. 

1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  i.  §  12  How  uncertain  the 
most  dogmatical  of  them  all  were.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  177  F  3,  I  became  decisive  and  dogmatical,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  a  1852  D.  Webster  IVks.V I.  148  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  be  positive  and  dogmatical  than  ignorance. 

+  B.  sb.  pi.  Obs.  1.  =  Dogmatics.  (See  Dog¬ 
matic  B  3.) 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xiii.  §  1.  50  They  hasted  to 
their  Theories  and  Dogmaticals.  1716  Davies  A  then.  Brit. 
it.  372  That  Edition  of  Anselm’s  Dogmaticals. 

2.  Medicines  of  the  dogmatic  physicians. 

1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physic  26  EmpericaUs  are  :  Earth¬ 
worms  provided  several  wayes.  Dogmaticalls :  Senna 
powder,  2  drams. 

Hence  Do  g-maticality,  dogmaticalness. 

1793  in  L.  Twining  Country  Clergym.  18 th  C.  (1882)  175 
Too  much  dogmatically,  too  overbearing  a  manner. 

Dogmatically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 
a  dogmatic  or  dogmatical  manner. 

1.  By  way  of,  in  point  of,  or  with  respect  to  dogma 
or  dogmas  ;  by  a  dogmatic  method. 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.l  Praise  Hempseed  49  Wks.  iii. 
70  For  he  (dogmatically)  doth  know  more  Than  all  the 
learned  Doctors  knew  before.  165:  Hobbes  Govt.  4  Soc.  xv. 
§  10.  244  We.  .praise,  and  celebrate  in  words,  when  we  doe 
%  it  by  way  of  Proposition,  or  Dogmatically.  1871  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  245  Catholicism. .  was  believed  dogmatically, 
and  therefore  was  to  be  attacked  dogmatically. 

2.  With  an  assumption  of  positive  certainty; 
positively  or  imperiously  in  the  assertion  of  opinion. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq .,  Apol.  vii.  §  3.  528  Thus  far  we 
have  been  bold  to  proceed  more  dogmatically.  1670  Moral 
State  Eng.  113  Not  imposing  his  opinion  upon  any  Magis¬ 
terially  or  Dogmatically.  1796  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI. 
500  We  are  not  possessed  of  observations  sufficiently  decisive 
to  enable  us  to  speak  dogmatically,  a  1845  Hood  Laying 
down  Law  i,  Dogmatically  laying  down  the  law. 

Dogma’ticalness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dogmatical ;  positiveness. 

1711  Shaftesbury  Charac.  (1749)  I.  52  The  tutorage  and 
dogmaticalness  of  the  Schools.  1765  Wesley  Wks.  (1872) 
XIII.  239  My  dogmaticalness  is.. a  custom  of  coming  to 


the  point  at  once,  and  telling  my  mind  flat  and  plain.  1808 
in  Harl.  Misc.  I.  Machiavelli s  Vind.  Summ.  57  He  care¬ 
fully  avoided  all  dogmaticalness. 

Dogmatician  (d^gmatijan).  [f.  Dogmatic  a. 

+  -Ian.]  A  student  or  professor  of  dogmatics. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Q.  Rev.  a  1849  Poe  Mel/outa 
Tanta  Wks.  1864  IV.  294  It  would  have  puzzled  these 
ancient  dogmaticians.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!. 
III.  2417  Without  laying  claim  to  being  a  keen  critic,  or 
a  stern  dogmatician. 

Dogmatism  (dp’gmatiz’m).  [a.  F.  dogmalisme 
( 1 6th  c. in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ‘the  teaching,  or  preach¬ 
ing  of  new  doctrine,  the  producing  of  a  new  sect  ’ 
(Cotgr.),  ad.  med.L.  dogmatism-us  ‘  dissertatio, 
docendi  ars  ’  (Du  Cange),  a.  Gr.  type  *hoypa.Tiaixus, 
{.  Sbyna,  Soy/mr-  Dogma  :  see  -ISM.  Used  by 
Florio  in  translating  from  French,  but  not  in  Blount, 
Phillips,  Kersey,  Bailey,  Ash  ;  used  by  Dr.  Johnson 
1751,  but  not  given  in  his  Dictionary.] 

1.  Positive  assertion  of  dogma  or  opinion  ;  dog¬ 
matizing  ;  positiveness  in  the  assertion  of  opinion. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  281  A  very  foolish 
answer:  to  which .. Dogmatisme  arriveth.  1627  Minsheu 
Ductor  Ling.  (ed.  2),  Dogmatisme ,  the  teaching  of  a  new 
Sect  or  opinion.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  106  F  3 
Dogmatism  has  delighted  in  the  gradual  advances  of  his 
authority.  1777  Priestley  Matt.  4  Spin.  (1782)  I.  xvii.  201 
A  small  share  Of  natural  science,  .generally  accompanies 
conceit  and  dogmatism.  1825  Macaulay  Milton  Ess.  (1854) 
19/1  Dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mysterious.^  1843 
Prescott  Mexico  App.  (1864)  473  Where  there  is  most 
doubt,  there  is  often  the  most  dogmatism. 

2.  With  pi. :  A  dogmatic  tenet  or  system,  rare. 

1803  Edin.  Rev.  I.  265  The  theory  of  transcendentalism 
may  therefore  be  a  better  dogmatism  than  others.  1820 
L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  15  (1822)  I.  114  The  ethereal 
dogmatisms  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry.  1871  Alabaster 
Wheel  of  Law  39  These  dogmatisms  are  not  attributed  to 
Buddha. 

3.  Philos.  A  system  of  philosophy  based  upon 
principles  dictated  by  reasoning  alone,  and  not 
relying  upon  experience ;  opposed  to  scepticism. 
More  generally,  a  way  of  thinking  based  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  not  been  tested  by  reflection. 

1858  Whewell  Hist.  Sci.  Ideas  1 1 .  292  (L.)  The  skepticism 
of  the  uniformitarian  is  of  force  only  so  long  as  it  is  employed 
against  the  dogmatism  of  the  catastrophist.  1858  Mansel 
Bampton  Led.  i.  (ed.  4)  3  Theological  Dogmatism  is ..  an 
application  of  reason  to  the  support  and  defence  of  pre¬ 
existing  statements  of  Scripture.  1877  E.  Caird  Philos. 
Kant  I.  2  What  Kant  meant  we  may  best  understand  if  we 
consider  how  he  opposes  Criticism  to  two  other  forms  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism.  1881  Adamson  Fichte 
vi.  126  Do  we  explain  experience  as  the  product  of  the 
non-Ego,  we  have  the  system  which  may  be  called  Dogma- 
tism  ;  do  we  explain  the  whole  as  springing  from  the  Ego, 
we  have  Idealism. 

Dogmatist  (dogmatist),  [a.  F.  dogmatiste 
(16th  c.),  ad.  med.L.  dogmatista,  ad.  Gr.  hoy  pa- 
TiiTTijj,  agent-n.  from  hoy^arlfiv  :  see  Dogmatize. 
(The  logical  and  chronological  orders  differ.)] 

1.  One  who  dogmatizes,  who  asserts  or  lays  down 
particular  dogmas ;  esp.  one  who  positively  asserts 
or  imposes  his  own  opinions  ;  a  dogmatic  person. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  565  That  which  Salomon  de¬ 
livered  as  a  Dogmatist.  1661  Gi.anvill  Scepsis  Sci.  xxiii. 
(R.),  I  expect  but  little  success  of  all  this  upon  the  dogmatist, 
his  opinion’d  assurance  is  paramount  to  argument.  _  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dogmatist ,  one  that  dogmatizes,  a 
dogmatical  Teacher.  1741  Watts  Improv.  Mind  1.  i.  §  10 
A  dogmatist  in  religion  is  not  a  great  way  off  from  a  bigot. 
1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  16  Many  political  dogmatists 
have  denied  to  the  Mother  Country  the  power  of  taxing 
the  Colonies.  1854  Kingsley  Alexandria  iv.  137  Dogma¬ 
tists.  .men  who  assert  a  truth  so  fiercely,  as  to  forget  that 
a  truth  is  meant  to  be  used,  and  not  merely  asserted. 

t  2.  A  propounder  of  new  opinions  or  doctrines. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  116  A  councell  assembled 
at  Oxford,  whereat  those  dogmatists  were  examined  upon 
certeine  points  of  their  profession.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Dogmatist ,  he  that  induceth  any  new  Sect  or  Opinion.  , 
a  forger  of  new  Sects.  1660  Bond  Scut.  Reg.  69  With  this 
new  upstart  Doctrine  have  our  Apocryphal  Dogmatists  in 
England  led  the  rascal  rabble.  1797  Southey  Lett.  fr. 
Spain  (1808)  II.  260  What  regards  heretics  and  dogmatists. 

3.  One  who  belongs  to  the  dogmatic  school  of 
philosophy:  see  Dogmatic  a.  3,  and  quot.  1858. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  294  Some  have  judged 
Plato  a  Dogmatist,  others  a  Skeptike  or  a  Doubter.  1690 
Dryden  Don  Sebast.  Ded.,  Of  the  academic  sect,  neither 
dogmatist  nor  stoic.  1858  Mansel  Bampton  Led.  i.  (ed.  4) 
2  In  the  later  language  of  philosophy  ..  the  term  Dogma¬ 
tists  was  used  to  denote  those  philosophers  who  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  experience  by  means  of  rational 
conceptions  and  demonstrations. 

b.  A  physician  of  the  dogmatic  school  of  medi¬ 
cine  :  see  Dogmatic  a.  3. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen’s  Terap.  2  B  iij,  Some  Dogma- 
tystes  which  do  affyrme  to  heale  such  dyseases  by  experyence 
onely  without  racyonall  indicion.  1607  Walkington  Opt. 
Glass  44  The  inexpert  physician,  I  meane..the  methodist 
or  dogmatist.  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Did.  s.v.  Blood ,  The 
Dogmatists  make  a  Plaister  of  it.  .the  Chymists.  .extract  a 
Salt  from  it.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dogmatization.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ation.] 
The  action  of  dogmatizing ;  the  propounding  of 
a  dogma. 

1875  Gladstone  Vaticanism  ii.  36  The  Syllabus  is  part  of 
that  series  of  acts  to  which  the  dogmatisations  of  1854  and 
1870  belong,  and  it  bridges  over  the  interval  between  them. 
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Dogmatize  (dp-gmataiz),  v.  fad.  F.  dogma- 
tise-r  (13th  c.),  ad.  med.L.  dogmatizare  to  pro¬ 
pound  dogma,  ad.  Gr.  Soyimri^tiv  to  lay  down  as 
one’s  opinion,  to  decree,  f.  Suyfxa,  Soy/xar-  Dogma.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  dogmatic  assertions;  to  speak 
authoritatively  or  imperiously  ( upon  a  subject) 
without  reference  to  argument  or  evidence. 

1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  11  To  admonish  the  Reader., 
not  to  conclude  or  dogmatize  vpon  this  or  that  peremp¬ 
torily.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  464  Prompt  to  impose,  and 
fond  to  dogmatize.  1790  Burke  Ft.  Rev.  37  These  old 
fanaticks . .  dogmatised  as  if  hereditary  royalty  was  the  only 
lawful  government.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  i.  (1872)  22  A 
question  which  nobody  would  wish  to  dogmatise  upon. 

+b.  See  quots. :  cf.  Dogmatist  2,  and  F.  dqg- 
matiser,  ‘  to  teach  strange  doctrine  . .  or  broach  new 
opinions’ (Cotgr.).  Obs. 

1613  Crt.  <V  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  I-  2^2  The  king,  .was  so 
moved  that  he  should  dogmatize  (as  he  called  it)  in  his 
court.  1696  Phillips  (ed.  5I,  To  Dogmatize,  to  teach  new 
Opinions,  to  contest  the  Truths  of  Religion. 

2.  trans.  To  assert  or  deliver  as  a  dogma ;  to 
establish  as  a  matter  of  dogma  ;  to  state  dogmati¬ 
cally;  to  express  in  the  form  of  a  dogma.  Now  rare. 

1621  Bp.  H.  King  Serm.  60  Hee  ..  dogmatizes  them  for 
truth.  1626  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  T/tess.  (1629)  104  When 
were  these  dogmatized  and  decretally  stablished  for  catho- 
lique  doctrine?  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Lib.  Profit.  xiv.  §4  (L.) 
They  would  not  endure  Persons  that  did  dogmatize  any 
thing  which  might  intrench  upon  their  Reputation  or  their 
Interest.  1893  N.  Smyth  Chr.  Ethics  1.  ii.  1.  §  2.  95  Their 
hope,  as  well  as  their  law,  had  become .  .increasingly  dog¬ 
matized. 

3.  To  dogmatize  away ,  to  do  away  with  by  dog¬ 
matic  assertion. 

1829  Macaulay  Mill  on  Govt.  Misc.  Writ.  (1889I  174  He 
placidly  dogmatises  away  the  interest  of  one  half  of  the 
human  race. 

Hence  Dogmatized  ppl.  a.,  Dogmatizing  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1641  J.  Tombes  Leaven  o/Pharisaicall  Wil-u<orship  (1643) 
2  The  Apostle  condemnes  dogmatizing.  1712  Blackmore 
Creation  in.  42  Dogmatizing  Schools.  1865  Bushnell  Vicar. 
Sacr.  Introd.  (1866)  27  A  theory  or  dogmatized  scheme  of 
the  incarnate  life. 

Do'gmatizer.  [f.  prec.  +  -er  L]  One  who 

dogmatizes ;  a  dogmatist. 

1612-20  Shelton  Quix.  (T.),  The  dogmatizer  and  head 
of  a  bad  sect,  a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  II.  iv.  139  (R.)  The 
very  dogmatizer,  that  teacheth  for  doctrines  or  command¬ 
ments  of  God,  his  own  dictates.  1709  Shaftesb.  Moralist 

II.  i,  Dogmatizers  on  Pleasure,  i860  S.  Wilberforce  Addr. 
Ordin.  148  Cold,  quarrelsome,  and  unloving  dogmatizers. 

Dogmato-  [Gr.  Soy/taro-],  comb.  f.  of  Dogma, 
as  in  DogmatoTogy  [ad.  Gr.  SoypaTo\oy'ia],  the 
science  of  dogma ;  Dogmatopce  ic  a.  [f.  Gr.  Soy- 
paToiroiia ],  creating  dogmas. 

1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  viii.  341  The  comparative 
science  of  religions,  or,  if  we  might  coin  a  word,  of  Dog- 
matology.  1893  Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  460  The  people  who 
claim  this  novel  right  of  erecting  new  dogmatic  barriers . . 
the  dogmatopceic  agency,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin 
a  word,  are  exclusively  theologians. 

+  Dogmatory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Soypar- ; 
see  Dogma  and  -ory.]  Dogmatic. 

1846  Worcester  cites  For.  Q.  Rev. 

Dog  -tiail.  A  nail  having  a  solid  and  slightly 
countersunk  head ;  also  a  large  nail  with  a  head 
projecting  on  one  side;  also  =Dog  7  p. 

1703  T.  N.  City  A-  C.  Purchaser  211  Dogg-nails  ..are 
proper  for  fastning  of  Hinges  to  Doors  for.. they  will  hold 
the  Hinge  close  without  the  Heads  flying  off.  1776  G. 
Semple  Building  in  Water  87  A  Ledge  nailed  on  with 
Dog-nails.  1879  Notes  on  Build.  Constr.  hi.  441  Dog  nails 
.  .are  used  for  nailing  down  heavy  ironwork. 

Dogodogy.  nonce-wd.  [See  -ology.]  The 
science  or  subject  of  dogs. 

1820  Sporting  Mag.  VI.  85  A  long  speech  on  ‘dogology'. 
1832  Fraser’s  Mag.  VI.  722  A  book  upon  dogology. 

+  Do'-good.  Obs.  One  who  or  that  which  does 
good,  or  is  of  use. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  723  That  they  may  be  accounted 
somebody,  and  Do-goods. 

Dog-plate. 

+ 1.  ?  A  plate  given  as  a  prize  in  a  dog-race.  Obs. 

1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2166/4  There  will  be  a  Dog-Plate 
run  for  each  day. 

2.  In  a  lathe,  a  plate  which  imparts  rotation  to 
the  work  to  be  turned,  by  means  of  ‘  dogs  ’ :  see 
Dog  sb.  7  1. 

[Dog-ray  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

Dog-rose.  Also  6-8  dogs-rose.  [A  transl. 
of  med.L.  rosa  canina,  repr.  L.  cynorrodon  (Pliny), 
Gr.  nwopoSov ,  f.  kvvo-  dog-  +  p65ov  rose:  see  quots. 
1 597>  183°-  The  name  is  thus  not  of  popular  Engl, 
origin.]  A  common  species  of  wild  rose  (Rosa 
canina ),  with  pale  red  flowers,  frequent  in  hedges. 

White  dog-rose ,  a  book-name  for  R.  arvensis. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1088  Plinie  . .  saith,  that  it  is  Rosa 
Canina — Dogs  Rose.  1675  Phil.  Trans.  No.  114  (Bartho- 
loni’s  Acta  Med.  &  Phil.)  A  sort  of  Dogs-rose  or  Briar-bush. 
1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  (J.),  Of  the  rough  or  hairy  ex¬ 
crescence,  those  on  the  briar,  or  dogrose,  are  a  good  instance. 
1778  Lightfoot  Flora  Scot.  (1789)  1. 261  R .  arvensis ,  White- 
flowered  Dogs-rose.  1830  Withering's  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  7) 

III.  618  note,  By  the  Greeks  Wild  Roses  were  called  kwo- 
poSov,  because  the  root  was  thought  to  cure  the  bite  of  a 


mad  dog;  and  hence  the  Latin  canina ,  our  Dog  Rose. 
1861  Neale  Notes  Dalmatia,  etc.  93  Dog-roses  that  skirt 
the  country  road. 

Dog’s-bane,  dog-bane.  [See  Bane.]  A 
rendering  of  the  ancient  names  Apocynuin  and 
Cynoctonum,  given  to  various  plants  reputed  to 
be  poisonous  to  dogs,  chiefly  of  the  orders  Asclcpia- 
dacete  and  Apocynaceee ;  now  a  book-name  of  the 
latter,  and  specifically  of  Apocynum  androseemi- 
folium. 

1597  Gf.rarde  Herbal  ii.  cccxxii.  755  Dogs  bane  is  a 
deadly  and  dangerous  plant,  especially  to  fower  footed 
beasts.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  etc.  (ed.  3',  Dogs-baue,  an  Herb 
so  call’d  because  it  kills  Dogs.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Dogbanes, 
a  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Apocynacece.  Dogs-baue, 
a  name  for  A pocynum ;  also  A  coni  turn  Cynoctonum. 

Dog’s  -ear,  sb.  [cf.  next.] 

1.  The  corner  of  a  leaf  of  a  book,  etc.  turned  over 
like  a  dog’s  ear  by  constant  or  careless  use,  or  to 
serve  as  a  book-mark. 

c  1725  Arbuthnot  &  Pope  Mem.  P.  P.  Clerk  of  this 
Parish  (T.),  I  did  make  plain  and  smooth  the  dogs  ears 
throughout  our  great  bible.  1750  Gray  Long  Story  68 
Creased,  like  dogs-ears,  in  a  folio.  1857  Mrs.. Mathews 
Tea-Table  Talk  II.  43  Dog's  ears  and  other  deteriorations. . 
disgust  the  fastidious  taste  during  perusal. 

2.  U.  S.  Naut.  A  small  bight  formed  in  the 
leech-rope  of  a  sail  in  reefing,  etc.  Hamersly' s 
Nav.  Encycl.  (1881). 

Dog’s  -ear,  v.  Also  dog-ear.  [cf.  prec. 

So  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  the  vb.  is  the  earlier,  the 
sense  being  evidently  to  make  the  leaf  like  the  ear  of  a  dog 
with  its  turned-down  tip.] 

trans.  To  damage  or  disfigure  (a  book,  etc.)  by 
turning  or  folding  down  the  corners  of  the  leaves, 

<11659  Osborn  Misc.  To  Rdr.  (1673)  5  To  ruffle,  dogs-ear, 
and  contaminate  by  base  Language  and  spurious  censures 
the  choicest  leaves.  1775  Sheridan  Rivals  1.  ii,  Lady 
Slattern  Lounger,  .had  so  soiled  and  dogs’-eared  it,  it  wa'n’t 
fit  for  a  Christian  to  read.  1886  J.  R.  Rees  Divers.  Bk.- 
wonn  v.  174  [A]  book  . .  kept  specially  for  Charles  Lamb 
to  finger  and  dog-ear  when  he  came.  1891  E.  Gossip 

in  Library  xiii.  164  She  did  not  dog’s-ear  her  little  library. 

Hence  Dog’s-eared  (dog-eared)  ppl.  a. 

1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  402  A  dog’s-ear’d  Pentateuch.  1824 
Macaulay  Misc.  Writ,  (i860)  I.  125  The  old  schoolroom, 
the  dog-eared  grammar.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxiv, 
A  few  dog’s-eared  books  upon  a  high  shelf.  1844  — 
Chimes  20  (Hoppe)  The  pockets  of  his  trousers,  very  large 
and  dog’s-eared. 

Dog’s  fennel,  -grass  :  see  Dog-f.,  Dog-g. 
fDog’s-head.  Obs. 

1.  A  dog-faced  baboon  :  =  Dog-head  i. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did.,  Cabeca  de  perro,  dogs  head. 

2.  A  bad  throw  at  dice  ;  cf.  dog-chance ,  dog-throw 
(Dog  sb.  1 8  a). 

c  1620  Fletcher  &  Mass.  Trag.  Barnaveltv.  ii.  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  1 1. 304  Here  are  the  dyce,  and  ile  begin  to  ye . .  Dewce 
ace ;  a  doggs-head  ! 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  or  abuse  [tr.  Gr.  kvvwtt^s]. 

1676  Hobbes  Iliad  1.  155  Whereof  no  notice  (Dogshead) 

now  you  take. 

Dogship  (dp'gjip).  [f.  Dog  sb.  +  -ship,  after 
lordship,  etc.]  The  personality  of  a  dog. 

1679  Mrs.  Behn  Feigned  Courtezans  hi.  i.  Wks.  1724  II. 
312  Yes,  when  your  Dogship 's  damn’d,  i860  Ruskin  Mod. 
Paint.  V.  ix.  iii.  §  21.  228  The  dog  . .  cannot  understand  . . 
why  she  is  allowed  to  stay,  disturbing  the  family,  and  taking 
all  their  attention  from  his  dogship. 

Dog-shore.  Each  of  two  blocks  of  timber 
used  to  prevent  a  ship  from  starting  off  the  slips 
while  the  keel-blocks  are  being  removed  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  launching. 

1805  D.  Steel  Naval  Archit.  11.  396  The  dog-shores 
should  be  knocked  down,  each  falling  instantly.  1861  Sala 
Dutch  Piet.  xi.  171  The  dogshores  were  knocked  away,  the 
frigate  slid  down  her  ways,  and  took  the  water.  1877 
Spurgeon  Serm.  XXIII.  211  Useful  as  the  scaffold  to  a 
house  or  the  dogshores  to  a  ship. 

Dog-skin.  The  skin  of  a  dog,  or  the  leather 
made  from  it ;  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  leather 
made  from  sheep-skin. 

1731  A.  Hill  Adv.  Poets  Ep.  16  Or  Mr.  Lun  maybe  out 
of  his  Dogskin?  1790  Med.  Commun.  II.  421  The  whole  . . 
to  be  sheathed  with  thin  dogskin.  1830  T.  A.  Jones  Trad. 
N.  Amer.  Ind.  II.  18  He  threw  the  dog-skins  into  the  fire, 
b.  attrib.  Made  of  dog-skin. 

1676  Hobbes  Iliad (1677)  145  Meriones  unto  Ulysses  gave 
His  bow  and  quiver,  sword  and  dogskin  cap.  1710  Steele 
Tatler  No.  245  ?  2  Three  Pair  of  oiled  Dogskin  Gloves. 

+  Dog’s-leather.  Obs.  [Cf.  neat's  leather. ] 
Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  dogs  ;  =  prec. 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  26  Hee  shall  haue  the 
skinnes  of  our  enemies,  to  make  Dogges  Leather  of.  1611 
Cotgr.,  Cans  d'  ocaigne,  Dogs  leather  gloues  oyled  in  the 
inside  to  keepe  the  hands  moist,  and  coole. 

Dog-sleep.  [In  reference  to  the  light  sleeping 
of  clogs,  and  the  difficulty  of  telling  whether,  when 
their  eyes  are  shut,  they  are  asleep  or  not.] 

+  1.  Feigned  or  pretended  sleep.  Obs. 

a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  298  A  jealous  man  sleepes 
dog-sleepes.  a  1625  Fletcher  Women  Pleased \n.  iv.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  184  ?  6  He  is  represented  to  have  slept 
what  the  common  People  call  a  Dog’s  Sleep  ;  or  if  his  Sleep 
was  real,  his  Wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  Business. 

2.  A  light  or  fitful  sleep,  easily  interrupted. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  lxiii.  (1737)  258  How  one 
might  avoid  Dog-sleep.  1822  De  Quincey  Confess .  Wks. 


V.  163  My  sleep  was  never  more  than  what  is  called  dog- 
sleep;  so  that  I  could  hear  myself  moaning;  and  very  often 
I  was  awakened  suddenly  by  my  own  voice.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor  s  Word-bk.,  Dog-sleep ,  the  uncomfortable  fitful  naps 
taken  when  all  hands  are  kept  up  by  stress. 

Dog’s  letter,  [transl.  L.  lilera  canina ,  Persius.] 
A  name  for  the  letter  R,  as  resembling  in  sound 
the  snarl  of  a  dog. 

[1592  Shaks.  Rom .  $  Jul.  11.  iv.  223  Doth  not  Rosemarie 
and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter?.  .Both  with  an  R...A 
mocker  !  that’s  the  dogs  name.]  1636  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram., 
R  is  the  dog’s  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound,  the  tongue 
striking  the  inner  palate,  with  a  trembling  about  the  teeth. 
a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  55Who.se  pamphlet 
is  perpetuus  Rhotacismus,  one  snarling  Dogs-letter  all  over. 
1830  Westm.  Rev.  XII.  356  There  is  only  the  difference  of 
the  dog’s  letter  between  friend  and  [fiend]. 

Dog’s-meat,  dog’s  meat. 

1.  hood  for  dogs,  prepared  from  horse-flesh  or 
scraps  of  offal,  etc.,  and  sold  by  street  dealers. 

1593  Nashe  Strange  News  Ep.  Ded.  Wks.  1883-4  II.  180 
We  haue  cattes  meate  and  dogges  meate  inough  for  these 
mungrels.  1812  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  54  The 
horses  are  scarcely  good  enough  for  dog’s  meat. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  Carrion  ;  offal.  To  make  dog's- 
meat  of  \  to  kill  and  throw  to  the  dogs. 

1606  Hieron  Wks.  I.  43  Paul  did  account  all  things  but 
dogs-meat,  for  the  excellent  knowledge  sake  of  Christ  Jesus. 
1708  Mrs.  Centlivre  Basie  Body  v.  iii,  Rascals,  retire ; 
she 's  my  Wife,  touch  her  if  you  dare,  I’ll  make  Dogs-meat  of 
you.  1837  Marryat  Dog-Jieitd  ii.  (L.),  Better  die  at  once, 
than  be  made  dog’s  meat  of  in  this  here  way. 

3.  attrib as  dog's-meat  man ,  a  seller  of  dog’s- 
meat. 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxii,  ‘That’s  what  I  call  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  as  the  dog's-meat  vman  said,  when  the 
house-maid  told  him  he  warn’t  a  gentleman.’ 

Dog’s  mercury,  dog- :  see  Mercury. 

Dog’s  nose,  dog’s-nose.  A  name  given  to 
a  mixed  liquor,  compounded  of  beer  and  gin,  or  of 
ale  and  rum  :  see  quots. 

1812  J.  PI.  Vaux  Flash  Did.  (Farmer).  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xxxiii,  He  is  not  certain  whether  he  did  not  twice 
a  week,  for  twenty  years,  taste  ‘  dog’s  nose  which  your 
committee  find  upon  inquiry,  to  be  compounded  of  warm 
porter,  moist  sugar,  gin,  and  nutmeg.  1857  Mrs.  Gaskell 
C.  Brontef&fo)  19  Rum,  or  ale,  or  a  mixture  of  both  called 
1  dog’s  nose’.  1863  —  Sylvia's  L.  III.  87  The  serjeant.. 
brought  up  his  own  mug  of  beer,  into  which  a  noggin  of  gin 
had  been  put  (called  in  Yorkshire  ‘  dog’s  nose’). 

Dog’s-tail.  Also  dog-tail,  [a  transl.  of  Bot. 
L.  Cynosurus ,  or  Gr.  icvvooovpa.'] 

1.  (Usually  Dog’s-tail  Grass.)  A  genus  of  grasses, 
Cynosurus ,  the  chief  species  of  which  is  Crested 
Dog’s-tail  Grass,  C.  cristatus ,  so  called  because  the 
flowers  in  each  panicle  all  point  one  way,  like  the 
hairs  of  a  dog’s  tail. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp .,  Cynosurus ,  dog’s-tail,  in 
botany,  a  kind  of  grass.  1^59  B.  Stillingfl.  Misc.  Tracts 
(1775)  362  I  have  . .  given  English  names  to  them  of  my  own 
invention  .  . .  Dog’s  tail  grass,  crested.  1799  J.  Robertson 
Agric.  Perth  208  Smooth  stalked  meadow-grass  . .  and  the 
crested  dog-tail,  .are  well  adapted  for  dry  pasture.  1806-7 
A.  Young  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  9  To  harrow  in  grasses 
again  in  August,  .as  crested  dogstail,  etc. 

2.  A  translation  of  Gr.  tcvvbcrovpa ,  name  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Little  Bear:  =  Cynosure  i. 

1867  Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk .,  Dog's  tail,  a  name  for  the 
constellation  Ursa  Minor  or  Little  Bear. 

Do  g-star,  [after  the  Gr.  and  L.  names  kvqjv, 
canicula  {Cams') .] 

1.  The  star  Sirius,  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Greater  Dog,  the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars.  Also 
applied  to  Procyon  (the  Lesser  Dog-star),  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  Lesser  Dog. 

The  ‘influence’  of  these,  or  of  one  of  them,  when  rising 
nearly  with  the  sun,  was  anciently  supposed  to  cause  exces¬ 
sive  heat  and  other  pernicious  effects  ;  see  Dog-days. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  July  21  The 
Dogge  starre,  which  is  called  Syrius,  or  Canicula  reigneth. 
1692  Prior  Ode  Horace  iii.  ii.  26  Beneath  the  dog-star’s 
raging  heat.  1712  Budgell  Sped .  No.  425  ?  3  The  Dog- 
star  levelled  his  Rays  full  at  his  Head.  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXII.  62  s.v.  Sirius ,  In  the  Mediterranean  latitudes,  and 
in  antient  times,  it  was  observed  that  the  unhealthy  and 
oppressive  period  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  the 
dog-star.  We  say  the  dog -star,  without  specifying  whether 
it  was  Sirius  or  Procyon  ;  it  is  uncertain  which  it  was. 

attrib.  1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  v.  50  Three  Dog-star 
Suns  in  Sky  somtimes  are  seen.  1843  Macaulay  Lays  Auc. 
Rome ,  Virginia  123  No  fire  when  Tiber  freezes,  no  air  in 
dog-star  heat. 

t  2.  Humorously  applied  to  a  comet.  Obs. 

1712  Swift  Wond.  Prophecy  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  173  Lo  !  the 
comet  appeareth  !.  .Think  not  that  this  baleful  dog-star  only 
shaketh  his  tail  at  you  in  waggery. 

Do  g-stone.  A  stone  used  for  a  millstone. 

1640  in  Entick  London  II.  170  Dog-stones,  Marble-stones, 
Mill-stones,  Quern-stones.  1812  J.  Smyth  Prad.  of  Cus¬ 
toms  (1821)  234  Dog  stones,  not  exceeding  4  feet  in  diameter, 
above  6  and  under  12  inches  in  thickness, — the  pair £6  3  6. 
1858  Simmonds  Did..  Trade ,  Dog-stones ,  rough,  shaped  or 
hewn  pieces  of  stone  imported  to  make  millstones. 

Do'gstones.  [transl.  med.L.  Testiculus  cam’s 
(Turner,  Lyte)  ;  from  the  shape  of  the  tubers.]  A 
name  for  various  British  species  of  Orchis. 

i597. Gerarde  Herbal i.  xcviii.  156.  1672-3  Grew  Ana/. 
Roots i.  §  8  (1682)  58  Some  also  have  two  or  more  Roots,  .of 
which  some  are  distinctly  fastend  to  the  bottome  of  the 
stalk,  as  in  dogstones.  1773  Genii.  Mag.  XLIII.  57  Salep 
is  a  preparation  of  the  root  of  Orchis,  or  Dogstones. 
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DOG’S-TONGUE. 

Do’g’s-tongue.  Also  dog-,  ftransl.  L.  cyno- 
glossurn  (Pliny),  Gr.  KvvuyXaiooov  (Dioscorides).] 

1.  Thegenus  Cynoglossum  of  boraginaceous  plants, 
esp.  the  common  species  C.  officinale ;  also  called 
Hound’s-tongue.  (From  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

1S30  Palsgr.  214/2  Doggestong  or  horehounde,  an  herbe. 
1548  Turner  Names  of  Herbes,  Cynaglossus  the  second  of 
Plinie . .  called  in  englishe  Houndes  tong  or  dogs  tonge.  1570 
Levins  Mam/’.  167/12  Dogtong,  cynaglossus.  1607  Topsell 
Serpents  (1658)  730  The  stalks  of  Dogs-tongue,  the  powder 
of  the  right  horn  of  a  Hart,  i860  Reade  Cloister  $  H.  xciv, 
His  remedies  were  ‘  womanish  and  weak  ’.  Sage  and  worm¬ 
wood  . .  dog’s-tongue,  our  Lady’s  mantle,  feverfew,  and 
Faith,  and  all  in  small  quantities  except  the  last. 

•(*2.  A  kind  of  flat-fish,  prob.  Platessa  cynoglossus. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Pole ,  the  Sole-fish  called  a  Dogs-tongue,  or 
kind  foole.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  lv.  lx.  (1737)  247  Dog's 
Tongue,  or  Kind-Fool. 

Dog’s-tooth.  Also  dog-tooth,  [transl.  of 
med.L.  dens  canis.\ 

1.  (Now  Dog’s  or  Dog-tooth  Violet.)  The  Eng¬ 
lish  name  of  the  genus  Erythroniuw  of  liliaceous 
plants,  esp.  E.  Dens-canis,  a  garden  plant  with 
spotted  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  which  appear 
early  in  spring ;  so  called  from  the  teeth  on  the 
inner  segments  of  the  perianth. 

1578  Lyte  Dociocns  n.  xlv.  203  Dogges  tooth . .  hath  for  the 
most  parte  but  two  leaues,  speckled  with  great  redde  spottes. 
1629  Parkinson  Paradisus  194  It  is  most  commonly  called 
Dens  caniitus ,  and.. in  English  either  Dogs  tooth  or  Dogs 
tooth  Violet.  1841  Mrs.  Loudon  Ladies'  Comp.  FI.  Garden 
99  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  . .  is  a  pretty  bulbous-rooted  plant, 
with  spotted  leaves  and  purple  flowers. 

2.  A  species  of  grass,  Cynodon  Dactylon. 

Sometimes  erroneously  given  as  a  name  for  Triticum 

caninum  (Dog-grass). 

3600  Surflet  Comitrie  Farme  1.  x.  50  He  shall,  .plucke 
vp  from  them  [the  vines]  the  grasse  called  dogs  tooth.  ~  1830 
Withering's  Brit.  PI.  (1837)70  Creeping  Dog’s-tooth-grass. 
1885  C.  F.  Holder  Marz>els  Anim.  Life  17  Bamboo,  to 
which  are  attached  bundles  of  fine  dog's-tooth  grass. 

If  See  also  Dog-tooth. 

Dog-tired,  a.  [See  Dog  i  7  d.]  As  tired  as 
a  dog  after  a  long  chase  ;  extremely  tired,  tired  out. 

1809-12  Mar.  Edgeworth  E7inni  vi.  Wks.  1832  VI.  47 
Wretched  little  dog-tired  creatures.  1813  Jane  Austen 
Lett.  II.  21 1  It  was  12  before  we  reached  home.  We  were 
all  dog-tired.  1861  Hughes  To7h  Brown  at  Oxf.  iii,  I’m 
dog-tired  of  driving  and  doing  the  High  Street, 

Dog-tooth..  Also  dog’s-tooth. 

1.  A  canine  tooth  or  eye-tooth  :  see  Canine  a.  2. 

1382  [see  Doggy  a.  i].  1552  Huloet,  Dogges  teeth,  dentes 

canini.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  105  There 
are  other  twaine  on  each  side,  commonly  called  dogge-teeth. 
1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  Man.  iv.  xii.  348 
Cutters,  Dog-teeth,  and  Grinders.  1731  Arbuthnot  Ali¬ 
ments  (J.),  For  dividing  of  flesh,  sharp-pointed  or  dog-teeth. 
1893  A.  H.  S.  Landor  Hairy  Ainu  in  Yezo  233  Uncovering 
their  fangs  or  dog  teeth. 

2.  Dog-tooth  spar:  a  variety  of  calcareous  spar, 
crystallizing  in  pointed  scalenohedral  forms. 

1728  Woodward  Catal.  Fossils  II.  78  They  call  it  Dog- 
Tooth-Spar.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr.  87 
The  dodecahedral  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  commonly 
called  dog-tooth  spar,  i860  Piesse  Lab .  Chem ,  Wonders 
33  Dogtooth  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

3.  Arch .  A  pointed  ornament  or  moulding  sug¬ 
gesting  the  idea  of  a  projecting  tooth,  frequent  in 
early  mediaeval  architecture.  Also  attrib . 

1836  H.  G.  Knight  Archit.  Tour  Norniandy  199  The 
most  common  mouldings  are  the  billet,  .star,  rope,  beak- 
head,  dog-tooth.  1851  Ruskin  Slofies  Ven.  I.  xiv,  English 
dogtooth  moulding,  whose  sharp  zigzag  mingles  richly  with 
the  curved  edges  of  the  tiling.  Ibid.  1.  xx.  §  23  The  four¬ 
sided  pyramid.. is  called  in  architecture  a  dogtooth,  i860 
G.  E.  Street  in  Archxol.  Cant.  III.  116  The  label  is 
enriched  with  dog-teeth.  1870  F.  R.  Wilson  Ch.  Lindisf 
167  Enriched  with.. dogtooth  ornament. 

4.  (Also  dog's-tooth.)  ‘A  sharp  steel  punch  used 
by  marble-workers  ’  (Knight  Diet.  Mech). 

5.  attrib.  Dog-tooth  bit :  used  as  a  rendering  of 
L.  lupatum  frenum ,  a  curb  studded  with  jagged 
points  like  a  wolf’s  teeth. 

1894  Gladstone  Horace,  Odes  n  His  Gallic  steed  he  doth 
not  guide  With  dogtooth  bit. 

Hence  Dog-tooth,  v.  trans.,  to  decorate  with  dog¬ 
tooth  monlding :  see  3. 

1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  I.  xxiii.  §  12  It  might  easily  have 
been  dogtoothed,  but  the  Byzantine  architects  had  not 
invented  the  dogtooth.  1889  J.  T.  Fowler  Notes  on  All 
Saints' ,  Wiuterton  11  Thetwo[columns].  .with  dog-toothed, 
horizontal  bands. 

Dog-tree.  [app.  as  bearing  Dog-berries,  q.v. ; 
whence  called  by  the  early  herbalists  dogberry-tree.\ 

1.  The  Common  Dogwood  or  Wild  Cornel. 

1548  Turner  Names  of  Herbes  30  Cornus.  .The  female  is 

plentuous  in  Englande  and  the  buchers  make  prickes  of  it, 
some  cal  it  Gadrise  or  dog  tree.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage 
111.  xvi.  326  The  barke  of  the  Cornell  or  dogge-tree. 

2.  Locally  applied  to  the  Spindle-tree,  Euonymus 
europseus,  the  Elder,  Sambucus  nigra,  and  the 
Guelder-Rose,  Viburnum  Opulus. 

1703  Thoresby  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  S.),  Bur-tree,  an  elder 
or  dog-tree.  1878-86  Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n.,  Dog-tree 
.  .(2)  Euonymus  europxus.  Warw.  Ibid.  App.,  Dog-tree, 
Viburnum  Opulus.  Warw. 

Dog-trick.  P  Obs.  A  low  or  ‘  scurvy  ’  trick  ; 
a  treacherous  or  spiteful  act ;  an  ill  turn. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camd.  No.  36)  284,  I  will 
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heere,  in  the  way  of  mirthe,  declare  a  prettie  dog  tricke 
or  gibe  as  concerninge  this  mayden.  1577  Harrison  Eng¬ 
land  u\.  ix.  (1878)  11.  64  Gewgaws  for  fooles,  dogtricks 
for  disards.  1612  T.  James  Jesuits'  Down/.  13  They  haue 
sundrie  other  dogtricks  of  cousenage.  1690  Dryden  Don 
Sebast.  1.  i,  Learn  better  manners,  or  I  shall  serve  you  a  dog- 
trick.  1803  Times  in  Spirit.  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1804)  VII.  364 
Who  scorns  to  resent  that  same  dog-trick  he  play’d  him. 

Dog-trot. 

1.  An  easy  trot  like  that  of  a  dog. 

1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  ii.  754  They  both  advanc’d  and 
rode  A  Dog-trot  through  the  bawling  Crowd.  1748  Richard¬ 
son  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  258,  I  hope  that  ..keeping  on 
a  good  round  dog-trot,  I  shall  be  able  to  overtake  thee. 
1861  C.  Boner  Forest  Creatures  2  [The  wild  boar]  setting 
off  at  his  old  dog-trot.  1868  Lossing  Hudson  11  Our  Indian 
took  the  heaviest  [boat].. and  with  a  dog-trot  bore  it  the 
whole  distance,  attrib.  1830  C.  Clarke  3  Courses  $  Dessert 
1 16  Still  came  on  at  a  dog-trot  pace. 

t  b.  fig.  A  steady  or  habitual  course  of  action ; 
a  habit,  (  way  \  Obs.  Cf.  Jog-trot. 

#  1690  Dryden  A7nphitryon  in.  Wks.  1884  VIII.  54  I’ll  fall 
into  my  old  dog-trot  of  lying  again,  if  this  must  come  of 
plain  dealing.  1742  Warburton  Re7iia7‘ks  Tillard  Wks.  1811 
XI.  152  The  common  dog-trot  of  infidelity  and  free-thinking. 

2.  lit .  A  journey  performed  by  dogs  on  the  trot. 

1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  i.  12  A  dog-trot  of  near  one 

hundred  miles,  where  your  dogs  may  drop  at  any  moment. 

Dog-vane.  Naut. 

1.  4  A  small  vane  made  of  thread,  cork,  and  fea¬ 
thers,  or  buntin,  placed  on  the  weather  gunwale  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  wind  ’  ( Sailor's  Word-bki). 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marme  (1789),  Dog-Vane ,  a  small 
light  vane,  formed  of  a  piece  of  pack-thread  about  two  feet 
in  length.  1829  M  arryat  F.  Mild77iay  xiv,  His  head  turned 
like  a  dog-vane  in  a  gale  of  wind.  1859  O.  W.  Holmes 
P7‘of.  Breakf.-t.  i,  The  fool’s  judgment  is  a  dog-vane  that 
turns  with  a  breath.  attrib.  1825  H.  B.  Gascoigne  Nav. 
Fa?ne  51  The  Dog-vane  Staff  the  Quartermaster  moves,  The 
wind  upon  the  Larboard  Quarter  proves. 

2.  ‘  Familiarly  applied  to  a  cockade.* 

1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  Tcmgue,  D muse  your  dog  vane , 
take  the  cockade  out  of  your  hat.  a  1814  Dibdin  Bill  Bob- 
stay,  There's  Nipcheese,  the  purser,.  .The  eddy  of  Fortune 
stands  on  a  stiff  breeze  in,  And  mounts,  fierce  as  fire,  a 
dog-vane  in  his  hat. 

Dog-violet.  Also  dog’s  violet,  [transl.  Bot.L.] 
The  common  name  of  Viola  canina  and  other 
scentless  species  of  wild  violet.  Originally  merely 
a  book-name  ;  but  now  in  general  use. 

1778  Lightfoot  Flora  Scot.  (1789)  508  Viola  ca7iina. 
Dog’s  Violet.  1801  Withermg's  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4)  II.  257 
V[iola]  ca7imai  Dog’s  Violet.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  xxviii, 
Mistress  Alice,  whom  I  thought  a  very  snow-drop,  turned 
out  a  dog-violet!  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  52 
The  pale  dog-violet  Late  April  bears. 

Do*gward,  adv.  ( adj .) :  see  -ward. 
Dog-watch.  dVaut.  [Cf.  Dog-sleep.]  The 
name  given  to  the  two  short  watches  (of  two  hours 
each  instead  of  four)  :  see  quot.  3840. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Did.  7  Count  Maurice’s 
Quarter  hath  the  second  Watch,  and  is  also  called  the  Dog¬ 
watch.  1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xxxii,  About  two 
bells  in  the  first  dog-watch  the  first-lieutenant  decided 
upon  furling  the  main-sail.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef  Mast 
iii.  5  The  watch  from  four  to  eight  p.m.,  is  divided  into 
two  half,  or  dog-watches,  one  from  four  to  six,  and  the 
other  from  six  to  eight.  By  this  means  they  divide  the 
twenty-four  hours  into  seven  watches  instead  of  six,  and 
thus  shift  the  hours  every  night. 

Dog-weary,  a.  =  Dog-tired. 

1596  Shaks.  Ta7ti.  Shr.  iv.  ii.  60  O  Master,  master  I 
haue  watcht  so  long,  That  I  am  dogge-wearie.  1699  R. 
L’Estrange  Colloq.  Erasm.{\']\\)  120,  I  was  so  Dog-weary 
of  sitting.  1825  Lockhart  in  Scott's  Fam .  Lett .  (1894)  II. 
323  We  are.  .dog-weary  every  night. 

Dog- whelk.  [See  Whelk.]  The  popular  name 
of  univalve  molluscs  of  the  genus  Nassa. 

1856  Gosse  Marine  Zool.  II.  129  Nassa,  Dog- whelk.  1882 
Standard  26  Sept.  2/2  The  dog-whelk,  .is  likewise  a  great 
enemy  to  the  [cockle]. 

Dog-whip.  A  whip  for  chastising  or  driving 
a  clog.  Cf.  horservhip. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  ff  M.  (1631)  III.  xii.  852/1  They  did  whip 
him  about  the  Market  with  a  dogge-whip,  hauing  three 
cords.  1677  Marvell  Arg.  New  Pari.  Wks.  1776  II. 
565  A  cowardly  baffled  sea  captain,  .once  whipped  with 
a  dog  whip,  attrib.  1871  Tennyson  Last  Toum.  58  His 
visage  ribb’d . .  with  dogwhip- weals. 

Dog-whipper. 

1.  An  official  formerly  employed  to  whip  dogs 
out  of  a  church  or  chapel.  Locally  retained,  as  an 
appellation  of  a  sexton  or  beadle. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (1883-4)  127  It  were  verie 
good  the  dogwhipper  in  Paules  would  haue  a  care  of  this. 
1721  Andit-Bk.  Christ' s  Coll,  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  III.  520  Paid  Salmon  the  Dogwhipper  a  year  ending 
at  Mich,  last  x.  o.  o.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dog-whipper, 
a  church  beadle.  1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Dog-whipper,  the 
beadle  of  a  church,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  former  days,  to 
whip  the  dogs  out  of  church.  1888  in  Sheffield  Gloss. 

2.  Humorously  applied  to  a  university  proctor  in 
allusion  to  his  ‘bull-dogs’. 

1789  J.  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Subj.for  Paint.  Wks.  1812 
II.  204  Attended  by  each  Dog-whipper  called  Proctor. 

Dog- wolf.  [See  Dog  sb.  16b.]  A  male  wolf. 

*557  North  Guenaral s  Diall  Pr.  114  b/2  Which  y 1  dogge 
wolfe  doth  prouide  both  for  the  byche  and  her  whealpes. 
1674  Josselyn  Voy.  New  Eng.  22  When  the  Wolves  have 
kill’d  a  beast,  .not  a  Dog-Wolf  amongst  them  offers  to  eat 
any  of  it,  till  the  she-Wolves  have  fill’d  their  paunches.  1787 
Phil.  Trans,  LXXVII.  255,  I  happened  to  see  a  Dog-wolf. 


DOILY. 

Dogwood  (dp'gwud).  [lit.  wood  of  the  Dog- 
tbee,  q.v.] 

1.  The  Wild  Cornel,  Cornus  sanguined,  a  shrub 
common  in  woods  and  hedgerows  in  the  south  of 
England,  with  dark  red  branches,  greenish-white 
flowers,  and  dark  purple  berries. 

[Turner  calls  it  dogberry  tree ;  Lyte  ‘  Wilde  Cornell  tree, 
Houndes  tree,  and  Hounde  berie,  or  Dogge  berie  tree,  and 
the  Priclte  timber  tree,  because  Butchers  vse  to  make 
prickes  of  it’.]  1617  Minsheu  Dnctor  Ling.,  The  Dogges 
tree,  dogge-wood,  or  wilde  cherrie  tree,  which  Butchers 
make  prickes  of.  17S3  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Cornus, 
The  dogwood,  or  dogberry-tree.  1824  Miss  Mitford 
Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  21  Promontories  of  dog-wood.  1859 
W.  S.  Coleman  Woodlands  (1862)  124  The  Dogwood,  or 
Wild  Cornel. 

b.  Applied  to  other  species  of  the  genus  Cornus ; 
esp.,  in  N.  America,  to  C.  Jiorida,  a  tree  bearing 
large  white  or  pink  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries. 

1676  T.  Glover  Ace.  of  Virginia  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  628. 
1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  437  We  have  also  plenty  of  Pine, 
and  Dog-wood,  which  is  a  fine  Flower-bearing-Tree.  1859 
Longf.  Hyperion  11.  i,  The  dog-wood,  robed  in  the  white  of 
its  own  pure  blossoms.  1877  W.  Matthews  Ethnogr. 
Hidatsa  27  These  Indians  seldom  use  tobacco  alone,  but 
mix  it  with  the  dried  inner  bark  of  one  or  more  species  of 
dogwood,  Cornus  stolonifera  and  C.  sericea. 

2.  Applied  to  various  other  shrubs  and  trees,  a. 
In  Jamaica,  various  species  of  Piscidia,  a  genus  of 
leguminous  trees  ;  in  New  South  Wales,  a  legumi¬ 
nous  shrub,  Jacksonia  scoparia  in  Tasmania,  the 
shrub  or  small  tree  Bedfordia  salicina  (N.O.  Com¬ 
posite).  b.  Locally  and  improperly  applied  in 
England  to  the  Spindle- tree,  Alder  Buckthorn,  Bird- 
Cherry,  Guelder  Rose,  and  Woody  Nightshade. 
(Britten  &  Holland.)  c.  With  defining  words : 
Black  Dogwood,  Bird-Cherry,  Alder  Buckthorn, 
and  Piscidia  carthaginensis.  Poison  Dogwood, 
the  Poison  Sumach  of  N.  America  ( Rhus  venenata). 
Pond  Dogwood,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis  of 
Louisiana  (Miller  Plant-n).  Striped  Dogwood, 
Acer  pcnnsylvanicum.  White  Dogwood,  Guelder- 
Rose  and  Piscidia  Erythrina. 

1725  Sloane  Jamaica  II.  275  Another  sort  of  fishing  they 
had  with  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  Dogwood  [ Piscidia 
Erythrina ],  which  being  bruised  and  put  into  standing 
waters,  .intoxicated  [the  fishes  J  1838  Loudon  Arboretum 
496  Euonymus Europxus .  .It  is  called  Dogwood,  because  a 
decoction  of  its  leaves  was  used  to  wash  dogs,  to  free  them 
from  vermin.  1847  Leichhardt  Jrnl.  i.  11  Ironbark  ridges 
here  and  there,  .with  dogwood  (Jacksonia).  diversified  the 
sameness.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  132  B[cdfordia ]  salicina,  the 
Dogwood  of  Tasmania,  has  beautifully  marked  wood,  suit¬ 
able  for  cabinet-work.  1867  Ure's  Did.  Arts  (1875111.  764 
The  woods  yielding  good  powder  charcoals  are  black  alder, 
poplar,  spindle  tree,  black  dogwood,  and  chestnut.  1878 
Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n.,  Dogwood  ..  (3)  Rhamnns 
Frangula.  The  ‘dogwood’  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  is  produced  by  this  shrub.  Hants. 

3.  The  wood  of  any  of  these ;  esp.  that  of  Cornus 
sanguined,  which  is  close  and  smooth-grained. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  1.  xx.  (1729)  108  Wild-cornel,  or  Dog¬ 
wood,  good  to  make  Mill-Cogs,  Pestles,  Bobins  for  Bone- 
lace,  Spokes  for  Wheels,  &c.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3206/4 

Angle-Rods  made  of  Foreign  Dogwood.  1859  Fairholt 
Tobacco  (1876)  192  The  tube  is  of  dogwood  such  as  butcher’s 
skewers  are  made  of.  1875  Ure's  Diet,  Arts  II.  69  Dog¬ 
wood,  cornus  sanguinea . .  Little  splinters  of  this  wood  are 
used  by  the  watch-maker  for  cleaning  out  the  pivot-holes  of 
watches,  and  by  the  optician  for  cleaning  deeply-seated 
small  lenses.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  remarkably  free 
from  silex.  Toothpicks  are  also  manufactured  from  dog¬ 
wood.  1867,  1878  [see  2]. 

4.  attrib. 

1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  p.  xii,  Negroes  take  them  [fish] 
by  intoxicating  them  with  Dogwood  bark.  1769  W.  Stork 
Acc.  E.  Florida  46  The  ash,  locust,  and  dog-wood-trees  are 
here  in  abundance.  1875  Ure's  Did.  Arts  II.  69  Dog-wood 
Bark,  the  bark  of  the  Cornus  florida  . .  much  used  in  the 
United  States  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark. 

Dohter,  -or,  -ur,  obs.  forms  of  Daughter. 
Doil(e,  obs.  var.  of  Dole  sb.2,  grief,  mourning. 
Doiled,  doilt  (doild,  doilt),///.  a.  Sc.  Also 
{north,  dial.)  deyl’d,  deylt.  [cf.  Dold.]  Stupid; 
foolish,  crazed ;  affected  in  mind. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  viii.  vi.  16  As  thir  beistis,  or  the 
doillit  as,  Thair  fuidof  treis  did  in  woddis  fet.  1606  Birnie 
Kirk  -Buriall  (1833)  34  It  was  long  held  as  indifferent 
in  the  doylde  dayes.  1659  Macallo  Can.  Physick  23  When 
the  body  becomes  heavy,  lazy  and  doiled.  1786  Burns 
Scotch  Drink  xv,  Mony  a  poor,  doylt,  druken  hash.  1814 
Scott  Wav.  xxx,  Ye  doil’d  dotard. 

Hence  Doiledness,  stupidity,  dullness. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.,  Cert.  Deuot  Prayers  23 
O  God,  mak  me  lauly  without  feignednes,  mirrie  without 
lightnes,  grave  without  doildenes. 

Doilful,  obs.  form  of  Doleful. 

Doily  (doi’li),  sb.  or  a.  Also  doiley,  doyly, 
-ley,  erron.  d’Oyley,  d’oylie.  [from  personal 
surname  Doiley  or  Doyley. 

1712  Budgell  Sped.  No.  283  p  18  The  famous  Doily  is 
still  fresh  in  every  one’s  Memory,  who  raised  a  Fortune  by 
finding  out  Materials  for  such  Stuffs  as  might  at  once  be 
cheap  and  genteel.  1727  Sir  H.  Sloane  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXIV.  222  Mr.  Doyly,  (who  was  a  great  searcher  after 
Curiosities,  and  gave  Name  to  a  sort  of  Stuffs  worn  in 
Summer).  1750-1800  Pegge  MS.  Note  (Skeat,  Philol. 
Trans.  1885,  91'  Doyley  kept  a  Linnen-draper’s  shop  in  the 
Strand,  a  little  West  of  Catherine  Street.] 
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+  1.  attrib.  or  adj.  The  name  of  a  woollen  stuff, 
‘at  once  cheap  and  genteel’,  introduced  for  summer 
wear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c.  Ohs. 

1678  Dryden  Kind  Keeper  iv.  i,  Some  Doily  Petticoats, 
and  Manto’s  we  have.  1697  Lond .  Gaz.  No.  3293/4  A  sad 
colour  Doyly  Drugget  new  Coat.  17x2  Arbuthnot  John 
Bull i.vi,  His  children  were  reduced  from  rich  silks  to  Doily 
stuffs.  1713  Addison  Guardian  No.  102  r  2  Summer  has 
often  caught  me  in  my  Drap  de  Berry,  and  winter  in  my 
Doily  suit.  1714  Gay  Trivia  1.  43  Now  in  thy  trunk  the 
D’oily  habit  fold,  The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold. 

2.  sb.  (Originally  Doily-napkin.)  A  small  or¬ 
namental  napkin  used  at  dessert. 

1711  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella  23  Apr.,  After  dinner  we  had 
coarse  Doiley-napkins,  fringed  at  each  end,  upon  the  table 
to  drink  with.  1785-95  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Lousiad  11. 
Wks.  I.  243  Who  dares  with  Doylies  des’perate  war  to  wage. 
1798  Genii.  Mag.  LXVIII.  11.  755/2  Thus  also  the  small 
table  napkin  called  a  D'Oyley.  1802  S.  Rogers  in  Clayden 
Early  Life  (1887)  437  After  dinner  [in  Paris]  she  threw  about 
her  some  ugly  and  dirty  English  doyleys,  which  she  also 
explained  as  the  English  fashion,  and  of  which  I  felt  quite 
ashamed.  1855  Hr.  Martineau  Autobiog.  (1877)  I.  68, 
I  had  been  picking  at  the  fringe  of  my  doily. 

Doing  (d?Hi)),  vbl.  sb.  ff.  Do  v.  +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Do  ;  action,  proceeding, 
conduct ;  performance  or  execution  of  something. 

c  1325  Song  Mercy  129  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  122  In  vre  doinge. 
C1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <$*  Lint.  Mon.  ix,  This  maner  off 
doynge  hath  be  so  ofte  practised,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
Huon  c.  327  In  the  doynge  is  all  the  mater.  1638  Z.  Boyd 
Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  Introd.  40  It  shall  not  be  called  your 
..doeing,  what  shall  be  done,  .by  another.  1722  Wollaston 
Relig.  Nat.  iv.  62  The  faculties.. necessary  to  the  doing  of 
any  thing.  1842  Tennyson  St.  Simeon  Stylites  121  'Tis 
their  own  doing  ;  this  is  none  of  mine, 
b.  euphem.  Copulation. 

1601  Shaks.  All’s  Well  11.  iii.  246.  a  1637  B.  Jonson  tr. 
Fragm.  Petroti.  Arbiter  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  740.  1675  Cotton 

Scoffer  Sc  oft  117.  1869  Hazlitt  Eng.  Prov .  105. 

2.  That  which  is  done  ;  a  deed,  act,  action,  per¬ 
formance,  transaction,  proceeding,  piece  of  business. 
Usually  (now  always)  in  pi. 

App.  little  used  in  18th  c. ;  Johnson  says  ‘now  only  used 
in  a  ludicrous  sense,  or  in  low,  mean  language  ’. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1681  Lucretia,  Th’  exilynge  of 
kynges  Of  Rome  for  here  orible  doinges.  1440  J.  Shirley 
Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  21  That  horribile  doyng  and  faite. . 
at  [=  that]  the  said  traitours  hadde  done.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Morning  Prayer ,  That  al  our  doinges 
may  be  ordred  by  thy  gouernaunce.  1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for 
M.  iv.  i.  63  Volumes  of  report  Run..Vpon  thy  doings.  1611 
Bible  Prov.  xx.  11  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  xi.  720  A  Reverend  Sire.. of  thir  doings  great 
dislike  declar’d.  1799  J.  Jay Corr.  #  Papers  (iSg  3)  IV.  259  0ur 
conversation  here  turns  so  much  on  Great  Britain  and  (as 
some  phrase  it)  her  doings.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xlii,  You'll 
do  this  poor  ruined  family  the  best  day’s  doing  that  has 
been  done  them  since  Redhand’s  days.  1825  Coleridge 
Lett.  Convers.  etc.  II.  212  My  thoughts,  wishes,  and 
prayers  follow  you  in  all  your  doings  and  strivings. 

3.  with  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  :  see  Do  v. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  12  Consaile  es  doynge  awaye  of 
worldes  reches,  and  of  all  delytes  of  all  thyngez  }?at  mane 
may  be  tagyld  with.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  103/1  A  Doynge 
welle,  benejicencia.  1814  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  122 
The  house  was  shabby  for  want  of  new  doing  up. 

Doing  (d«-iq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  does,  acts,  performs,  etc.  (see  Do  v.)  ;  spec. 
actively  engaged  or  occupied,  busy ;  energetic. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  308  One  while  I  wil  be 
dooing  with  this  booke,  another  while  with  that.  1591 
Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Rebuelto,  cavallo  rebuelto.  .a  lustie 
doing  horse.  1646  Bp.  Maxwell  Burden  Issachar  in 
P henix II.  273  The  active  and  doing  men.  1792  Ld. 
Grenville  in  Lecky  Eng.  in  18 tk  C.  (1887)  VI.  54  All 
that  the  most  doing  Government  could  do  in  twenty  years. 

t  Dois.  Sc.  Obs.  [app.  related  to  early  mod. Du. 
doesen  to  strike  with  force  and  noise  :  cf.  Dush.] 
Shock  (of  bodies  meeting) ;  crash. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (1856)  II.  118  With  sic  ane 
dois  togidder  that  tha  draif,  Quhill  all  their  scheildis  into 
pecis  raif. 

Doit  (doit).  Also  7  doite,  doyt.  [a.  early 
mod. Du.  duit  { in  MDu.  also  duyt,  deuyt,  doyt,deyt), 
whence  also  Ger.  dent.  Of  uncertain  derivation. 
Kluge  and  Franck  identify  it  with  Norse  Pveit 
piece  cut  off,  small  piece  of  land,  a  unit  of  weight, 
a  small  coin,  f .pvita  to  cut.] 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin  formerly  in  use,  the  eighth 
part  of  a  stiver,  or  the  half  of  an  English  farthing  ; 
hence  (chiefly  in  negative  phrases)  as  the  type  of 
a  very  small  or  trifling  sum.  (Cf.  Denier  3.) 

Also  called  doitkin  or  Dodkin  (q.v.) ;  it  had  illegal  currency 
in  England  in  the  15th  c.  It  was  prob.  originally  of  silver, 
and  afterwards  of  base  silver ;  finally  it  was  of  copper. 

7594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  5  The  pore  man  might  haue 
his  moderate  draught.. for  his  doit  or  his  dandiprat.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  11.  ii.  33  They  will  not  giue  a  doit  to  relieue 
a  lame  Begger.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  Aaiij  a/i 
(Stanf.)  They  are  monstrous  thriuers,  Not  like  the  Dutch¬ 
men  in  base  Doyts  and  Stiuers.  1638  Bp.  Sanderson  Serin. 
II.  104  We  disburs’d  not  a  mite,  not  a  doyt  towards  it. 
1755  Smollett  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  224,  I  print  for  profit,  with¬ 
out  which,  reputation  is  not  worth  a  doit.  1784  Cowpeu 
Task  v.  316.  1850  Carlyle  Latter-d.  P.  ii.  (1872)  72  Every 
doit  of  the  account,  .will  have  to  be  settled  one  day. 

b.  Transferred  to  various  small  coins. 

1728  Episc.  Ch.  Rec.  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  (1893)  II. 
158  In  French  dytts  and  lettered  bodies  £g.  it.  8.  1744 

Ilnd.  159  The  Thesaurer  cannot  get  disposed  of  the  doits 
belonging  to  the  Chapel.  1882  Bithell  Counting-ho.  Diet. 


(1893I  100  Doit,  a  Hindostan  copper  coin,  120  to  a  rupee. 
1893  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  II.  158  The  doits  on  hand  in 
1739  were  sold  for  £12  18 s.  Sc.,  and  in  1743  the  discount  on 
doits,  .at  four  for  a  halfpenny  amounted  to  £7  5 s.  Sc. 

2.  Iransf.  and  fig.  A  very  small  piece  or  part  of 
anything ;  absol.  a  very  little,  a  bit,  a  jot ;  esp.  in 
phr.  not  to  care  a  doit. 

1660  Fisher  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  341  Many  Holy 
Prophets  Writings  are  lost,  but  not  a  Doit  of  the  Doctrine. 
1695  Congreve  Love  for  L.  in.  v,  He  does  not  care  a  doit 
for  your  person,  a  1734  North  Exam.  j.  ii.  §  83  (1740)  74 
No  Doit  of  that  appears  from  him.  1849  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Lett.  II.  J4  As  if  anybody  out  of  the  family  of  Friends 
cared  a  doit  about  W.  Penn. 

Doi’ted,  a.  Sc.  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  perh.  a 
variant  of  Doted.  As  the  oi,  however,  is  here  a  true 
diphthong,  the  form  is  to  he  distinguished  from 
Sc.  words  in  which  oi  was  merely  a  fashion  of 
spelling  long  oi] 

Having  the  faculties  impaired,  esp.  by  age. 
C1425WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  xii.  4041  The  doytyd  qwennys 
off  that  land.  15..  Dunbar's  Tua  mariit  We  men  377 
(Jam.)  Full  doitit  was  his  heid  [Y.  T.S.  ed.  reads  dotit]. 
a  1605  Polvvart  Fly  ting  uk  Montgomerie  36  At  mens  com¬ 
mand  that  laikes  ingyne,  Quhilke,  doytted  dyvours  !  gart 
thee  dyte  them.  1787  Burns  Brigs  of  Ayr  144  Fit  only  for 
a  doited  monkish  race.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  N.  Year's 
Cotning  of  Age,  Which  plainly  shewed  her  old  head  to  be 
little  better  than  crazed  and  doited.  1825  Scott  Pain. 
Lett.  11  Oct.  (1894)  II.  351  Old  friends  left  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  have  . .  become  . .  doited  old  bodies. 

Doitkin :  see  Dodkin. 

Dokan,  -en,  obs.  forms  of  Docken. 

Doke  (d/mk).  Now  only  dial.  Also  7-8  doak. 
[perh.  originally  dolk,  var.  of  Dalk  2,  Dawk  1 :  cf. 
EFris.  dolke  small  hollow,  dimple  ;  see  also  Dolk.] 
A  hollow,  depression  ;  a  dint ;  a  dimple. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  621  The  doke  or  dimple  in  the 
middest  of  the  chin.  1674  Ray  A'.  E.  C.  Words  64  Doke, 
a  deep  Dint  or  furrow.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  Selv.  130 
His  two  forefeet,  which  he  had  thrust  so  into  the  soft  of  her 
sides,  as  to  make  two  deep  doaks  there.  1705  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4156/4  Stolen,  .a.  .Mare,  .with  a  Doke  in  her  Skull 
over  her  right  Eyebrow  four  inches  long.  1866  Spectator  20 
Jan.  72  The  little  doke  in  the  end  of  the  nose. 

Doke,  obs.  form  of  Duck,  Duke. 

Doket,  obs.  form  of  Docket,  Ducat. 

Doke’tic,  Do'ketism,  etc.,  forms  preferred  by 
some  to  Docetic,  Docetism,  etc.,  as  truer  phonetic 
representatives  of  the  Greek.  See  K. 

1877  Eadie  Comm.  Thess.  149  The  apostle  had  his  eye  on 
Doketic  views.  1882  Cave  &  Banks  tr.  Domed s  Chr. 
Doctr.  III.  206  The  finest  form  of  Doketism.  1882-3 
Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl,  I.  445  The  doketistic 
Gnostics. 

Dokimastic,  -asy,  var.  ff.  Docimastic,  -asy. 
Dol,  obs.  form  of  Dal,  Dole,  Dull. 
DoTabrate,  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  doldbra  (see  next)  + 
-ate2.]  =  Dolabriform.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1 883. 

+  Dolabre.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  doldbra  mattock, 
pickax,  f.  dolare  to  chip,  hew ;  prob.  immediately 
from  an  identical  OF.  form.]  An  adze. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  iii.  ii.  Evjb,  The  carpenters  ben 
signefyed  by  the  dolabre  or  squyer. 

Dolabriform  (dtdse-brif^im),  a.  [f.  L.  doldbra 
pickax  +  forma  shape,  form  :  cf.  F.  dolabriformel] 
Ax-shaped,  cleaver-shaped ;  in  Bot.  applied  to 
fleshy  leaves  having  one  side  thick  and  straight, 
the  other  sharp  and  convex,  as  in  Mesembryanthe - 
mum  dolabriforme.  Also,  in  Entom.,  to  joints  of 
qntennoe  or  other  parts  of  a  similar  form. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Stipp.,  Botany  Tab.  2  Distinctions 
of  the  Leaves.  .Dolabriform.  1819 Pantologia,  Dolabriform 
..in  botany,  an  axe  or  hatchet-shaped  leaf.  .Compressed, 
roundish,  obtuse,  .with  a  sharp  edge,  roundish  below.  1828 
Stark  Elem.  Nat .  Hist.  II.  294  Palpi  ..  terminated  by 
a  dolabriform  joint.  1843  Humphreys  Brit.  Moths  II.  119 
Wings,  .with  broad. black  fascia,  .which  extends,  .as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  where  it  is  dolabriform. 

+  Dola’tion.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 

dolare  to  hew.]  Smoothing  with  an  adze. 

1656  Blount  67.,  Dotation,  a  smoothing  or  making  even. 
Dolcan  (d^lkan).  [f.  It.  dolce  sweet :  cf.  It. 
dolciano .]  A  kind  of  organ  stop  (see  quots.). 

1852  J.  J.  Seidel  Organ  20  Stops  . .  made  wider  at  the 
upper  end  than  the  lower,  as  is  the  case  with  the.  .Dolcan. 
1877  Hopkins  &  Rimbault  The  Organ  (ed.  3)  II.  xxii.  137 
Dolcan  . .  is  a  manual  stop  of  8  feet,  the  pipes  of  which  are 
of  larger  diameter  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  producing 
a  very  agreeable  tone. 

II  Dolce  far  niente  (du  ltj^  far  nie-nD).  [It.  ; 
=  ‘  sweet  doing  nothing  ’.]  Delightful  idleness. 

1814  Byron  in  Moore  Life  (1832)  III.  100  (Stanf.)  Making 
the  most  of  the  1  dolce  far  niente  ’  [at  Hastings],  1830 
Longf.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  187  It  is  there.,  that  the  dolce  far 
niente  of  a  summer  evening  is  most  heavenly.  1883  W.  H. 
Russell  in  19  th  Cent.  Sept.  490  That  form  of  the  dolce  far 
niente  which  is  termed  meditation. 

attrib.  1865  H.  Kingsley  Hillyars  y  Burtons  i,  His 
dolce  far  niente,  insolent  manner. 

Dolcinist,  -ite :  see  Dulcinist. 

+  Dold,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [perh.  orig.  pa.  pple.  of 
*dol-cn,  var.  of  dull-e:i,  Dull  v.  :  cf.  OE.  dol  adj., 
dull,  foolish,  stupid ;  also  Sc.  dowd,  Dow  ».3] 
Stupid,  inert,  as  through  old  age,  cold,  etc. 

^1460  Towneley  Myst.  27  (Noe)  Hit  is  wonder  that  I  last 
sich  an  old  dote  Alle  dold  [rime  old].  Ibid.  98  (Shepherd 


in  field  by  night)  What  these  wedi^g  ar  cold,  and  I  am 
ylle  happyd  ;  I  am  nere  hande  dold,  so  long  have  I  nappyd. 

Doldrum  (d^ldrzmi).  Usually  in  pi.  doldrums, 
[app.  in  its  origin  a  slang  term,  prob.  a  deriv.  of 
prec.,  or  of  dol,  Dull.  For  the  form  cf.  tantrum.'] 
+  1.  slang.  A  dullard  ;  a  dull,  drowsy,  or  sluggish 
fellow.  Obs. 

1812  Examiner  7  Sept.  571/1  A  doldrum  is,  we  believe, 
the  cant  word  for  a  long  sleeper.  1824  Scott  Let .  to  Son 
22  Oct.  in  Lockhart,  I  hope  you  will  make  your  way  to  the 
clever  fellows  and  not  put  up  with  Doldrums,  [a  1840  Bar¬ 
ham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Row  in  Omnibus  1  Doldrum  the 
Manager  sits  in  his  chair.] 

2.  pi.  The  doldrums . 

a.  A  condition  of  dullness  or  drowsiness ; 
dumps,  low  spirits,  depression. 

1811  Morning  Herald  13  Apr.  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls. 
(1812)  XV.  175,  I  am  now  in  the  doldrums;  but  when  I  get 
better,  I  will  send  you  [etc.].  1835  Marryat  Jac.  Faithf. 

,i  xi,  *  Come,  father,  old  Dictionary  is  in  the  doldrums ; 
rouse  him  up  with  another  stave/  1862  Athenzeum  30 
Aug.  266  A  glass  of  brandy-and-water  is  a  panacea  for  the 
doldrums.  1886  C.  Keene  Let.  in  G.  S.  Layard  Life  xi. 
(1892)  363  The  great  thing  is  to  evade  ‘  the  Doldrums  *. 

b.  The  condition  of  a  ship  in  which,  either  from 
calms,  or  from  baffling  winds,  she  makes  no  head¬ 
way  ;  a  becalmed  state. 

1824  Byron  Island  11.  xxi,  From  the  bluff  head  where 
I  watch’d  to-day,  I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums  ;  for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  baffling.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xliii, 
As  we  ran  along  the  coast,  1  perceived  a  vessel  under  the 
high  land  in  what  the  sailors  called  the  doldrums  ;  this  is, 
almost  becalmed,  or  her  sails  flapping  about  in  every 
direction  with  the  eddying  winds. 

Jig.  1883  Times  (weekly  ed.)  16  Feb.  10  The  ship  of 
State  has  escaped  the  tornado,  but  seems  becalmed  in  a 
kind  of  political  and  financial  doldrums.  1805  Sir  T. 
Sutherland  in  Westm.  Gaz.  11  July  1/3  At  the  present 
moment  the  trade  appears  to  be  in  the  doldrums. 

c.  An  intellectually  non-plussed  condition. 

1871  G.  Meredith  H.  Richmond  xxvii,  My  wits  are  in 
the  doldrums.  1878  J.  R.  O’Flanagan  Irish  Bar  (1879) 
142  The  Counsellor's  questions  put  him  in  a  doldrum. 

3.  transf.  A  region  in  which  ships  are  specially 
liable  to  be  becalmed ;  spec.  ( Equatorial  dol¬ 
drums')  ,  the  region  of  calms  and  light  baffling 
winds  near  the  equator,  where  the  trade  winds  meet 
and  neutralize  each  other. 

(Apparently  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  phrase  ‘in 
the  doldrums',  the  state  being  taken  as  a  locality.) 

1855  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  x.  §583  The  ‘equatorial 
doldrums' is  another  of  these  calm  places.  Besides  being 
a  region  of  calms  and  baffling  winds,  it  is  a  region  noted  for 
its  rains  1883  E.  F.  Knight  Cruise  Falcofi  (1887)  26  The 
sultry  doldrums,  where  a  ship  may  lie  for  weeks,  .a  region 
of  unbearable  calm,  broken  occasionally  by  violent  squalls. 

Dole  (doul),  sb.  1  Forms :  i  d&l,  2-4  dal(e,  3 
dol,  4-6  dool(e,  5  doylle,  dooll,  6  Sc.  daill,  6-7 
doal(e,  3-  dole.  [OE.  dal,  a  parallel  form  to 
dxl  which  gives  Deal  In  senses  5-7,  used  as 
n.  of  action  from  Deal  v.  See  also  Dale  2.] 

1 1.  The  state  of  being  divided  ;  division.  Obs. 
c  1000  ZElfric  Exod.  viii.  23  Ic  sette  dal  betwux  pin  folc 
&  min  folc.  c  1275  Passion  Our  Lord  446  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
50  Hi  nolden  per-of  makie  nones  cunnes  dol.  £1340  Cursor 
M.  23521  (Trin.)  pei  are  in  onehede  so  in  dole. 

+  2.  A  part  or  division  of  a  whole ;  a  portion.; 
■=Deal  sb.^  1.  Obs. 

a  1000  Guthlac  (Gr.)  25  Is  bes  middan-geard  dalum  pedaled. 
£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  47  Beo  heo  dal  neominde  of  heofene 
riches  blisse.  ^1200  Ormin  8266  Sippenn  wass  be  kinedom 
O  fowwre  daless  daeledd.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  10  pe  latere  dole 
of  his  sawe  limpeS  to  recluses  ;  vor  ber  beo5  two  dolen  to 
two  manere  of  men  bet  beo<3  of  religiun.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex. 
151  On  four  doles  delen  he  Se  3er.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  216  per  he  tynt  be  type  dool  of  his  tour  ryche.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3844  As  pai  be  forthing-dole  had  of  be  flode 
past.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  xlviii.  (1878)  104  Amongst  those 
same  hillocks  deuide  them  by  doles. 

b.  Mining.  A  portion  of  ore  :  see  quots. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  Dole  (Min.),  a  pile  of  ore  for 
sale.  1874  J.  H.  Collins  Metal  Mining  112  The  piles  or 
doles  belonging  to  the  different  parties.  1880  W.  Cornw. 
Gloss.,  Dole ,  a  parcel  of  copper  ore  ;  a  share  in  a  mine ; 
mine  dues.  ‘  What  dole  do  you  pay  ? ’ 

t  c.  A  portion  of  a  common  or  undivided  field  ; 
=  Dale  2  1.  Obs. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  41  They  [meadows]  ought  to  be  well 
staked  bytwene  euery  mannes  dole.  16 11  Manch.  Crt. 
Leet  Rec.  (1885)  XI.  263  One  Barne  and  a  doale  of  Lande. 
1787  W.  Marshall  Norfolk  II.  10  To  cut  and  burn  ant-hills 
off  a  dole  belonging  to  his  farm,  upon  a  common. 

d.  A  portion  (conventionally  fixed)  for  sale; 
a  ‘lot*. 

1887  Doncaster  Tradesman's  Advt.  Bill,  We  shall  clear 
out  several  hundred  doles  of  superior  Wakefield  Worsted  at 
9$d  and  u£d  per  dole. 

3.  A  part  allotted  or  apportioned  to  one,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  one  by  right ;  share,  portion,  lot.  arch. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  22  Ne  schaltu  habben  wi5  me  dale  of 
heouene  riche,  a  1240  Ureisun  150  in  Cott.  Horn.  199  pu 
schalt  me  a  ueir  dol  of  heoueriche  blisse.  c  1325  Chroti. 
Eng.  414  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  II.  287  Made  al  Englond 
yhol  Falle  to  ys  oune  dol.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  699,  I . . 
dy3t  drwry  per-inne,  doole  alper-swettest.  1548  Forrest 
Pleas.  Poesye  649  O  Nobul  thynge  belongethe  to  youre 
Doale  [rime  soule],  1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  iii.  176 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour  Flies  where 
you  bid  it.  1676  Hale  Contempt,  1.  272  Our  measure  and 
dole  is  given  unto  us.  1871  Tennyson  Last  Tournament 
556  Hath  not  our  great  Queen  My  dole  of  beauty  trebled? 
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4.  Portion  or  lot  (in  life) ;  fate,  destiny :  chiefly 
in  proverbial  phr.  Happy  man  be  his  dole.  arch. 

? *11500  Pari.  Byrdes  179  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  176,  I 
woulde  the  hauke  brake  his  necke,  Or  [were]  brought  vnto 
some  myscheuous  dale  [rime  tale].  1562  J.  Hey  wood  Prov. 

Epigr.  (1867)  169  Happy  man  happy  dole,  so  say  sycke 
and  hole.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen .  IV ,  11.  ii.  79  Happy  man  be  1 
his  dole,  say  1:  euery  man  to  his  businesse.  1663  Butler  ii 
Hud.  1.  iii.  638  Let  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole  Fall  on, 
and  happy  Man  be’s  Dole.  1803  W.  S.  Rose  Amadis  99 
Death  be  his  dole  who  worst  maintains  the  strife.  1838 
Southey  Doctor  V.  147  Happy  man  would  be  his  dole, 
who,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  [etc.]. 

5.  Dealing  out  or  distribution  of  gifts;  esp.  of 
food  or  money  given  in  charity. 

ci 205  Lay.  19646  Six  cnihtes..gan  to  pas  kinges  dale, 
swulc  heo  weoren  vn-hale.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  165 
Messagers  in  pouere  monne  wede,  pat  at  doles  in  J?e  court 
her  mete  myd  opere  bede.  6'  1449  Pecock  Repr .  11 1.  xv.  375 
Of  the  ouerplus  make  doole  to  othere.  1620  Sanderson 
12  Serin.  (1637)  60  The  Gifts  here  spoken  of  are  distributed 
as  it  were  by  doale.  1653  Milton  Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  1 
388  As  he  dispenses  it  in  his  Sunday  Dole.  1778  Eng, 
Gazetteer  (ed.  2',  S  tret  ham,  Surry .  .\iz.s  a  charity-school, 
and  a  dole  every  Sunday,  of  21  two-penny  loaves.  1878 
Browning  La  Saisiaz  59  Pleasures  stinted  in  the  dole. 

fb.  Dealing,  distribution,  delivery  (of  blows, 
death).  Obs . 

a  1525  (ed.  Pynson) Sir  Bettes  ( 1885)  48  note,  PA  theysayde, 
seke  and  hole, That  they  had  ben  at  Beuys  dole.  1587  Fleming 
Contn.  Holinshcd  III.  1321/2  They.. fought  couragiouslie, 
as  if  the  Greeks  and  Troians  had  dealt  their  deadlie  dole. 
1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  i.  169  That  in  the  dole  of 
blowes  your  Son  might  drop.  1621  Fletcher  I  si.  Prin¬ 
cess  iv.  ii,  Dealing  Targe  doles  of  death.  1671  Milton 
Samson  1529  What  if..  He  now  be  dealing  dole  among 
his  foes? 

6.  That  which  is  distributed  or  doled  out ;  esp .  a 
gift  of  food  or  money  made  in  charity.  Hence, 
a  portion  sparingly  doled  out. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  iii.  63  Whon  3e  }iuen  doles.  1480 
Caxton  Citron.  Eng.  ccxlvi.  (1482)  31 1  A  dole  to  poure 
peple  of  vi  shyllynges  viii  pens  to  be  delyd  peny  mele.  1566 
R.  Mighells  in  Suckling  Suffolk  (1847)  86  There  was 
tythe  of  fysche  called  Christs  dole,  paid  in  this  manner : 
vidB,  of  every  fisher  boat  going  to  the  sea,  half  a  dole. 
1635  R.  Bolton  Com f.  Affl.  Consc.  vi.  396  Rich  men  cast 
into  the  Treasury  large  Doles,  and  royall  offerings.  1793 
Burke  Rem.  Policy  Allies  Wks.  VII.  136  At  Paris.. the 
bread  they  buy  is  a  daily  dole.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp. 
(1871)  V.  xl.  55  Recipients  of  the  ordinary  dole  of  grain. 

••1894  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Tan.  59/4  Not  a  penny  of  it 
was  distributed  until  November  1,  and  then  only  in  doles 
and  driblets. 

t  b.  Reward  given  to  hounds.  Obs. 

1576  Turberv.  Venerie  144  The  houndes  must  be  rewarded 
with  the  Bowels,  the  bloud  and  the  feete.  .it  is  not  called  a 
rewarde  but  a  dole.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  187/2 
Dole  is  the  reward  of  a  Roe-Buck,  given  to  the  Hounds. 

C.  trcuisf.  and  fig. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  i.  Wks.  (1847)  85/1  Who  made 
you  the  busy  almoner  to  deal  about  this  dole  of  laughter 
and  reprehension?  1844  Mrs,  Browning  Vision  Poets 
ccxvi.  Poems  1850  I.  232  Hand-service,  to  receive  world's 
dole. 

t  7.  Dealing,  intercourse  ;  =  Dale  2  2.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  683  (Trin.)  pese  beestis  were  so  meke  in 
dole  Wipouten  hurtyng  pei  ^eoden  hole.  1549  Coverdale, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  1  Peter  iii.  7  Yf  bothe  parties  . .  refrayne 
from  bodyly  doale.  1561  Child  Marriages  (1897)  9  He  had 
neuer  any  Carnall  dole  with  her. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  in  dole-bag ,  - beer ,  -cup, 

- penny ,  - silver ;  dole-fish  (see  quot.  1641);  dole- 
land,  -meadow,  -moor,  a  piece  of  common 
land,  moor,  etc.  in  which  various  persons  have 
portions  indicated  by  landmarks,  but  not  divided 
off;  dolesman,  -woman,  a  man  or  woman  who 
receives  a  dole ;  dole-window,  a  window  at  which 
doles  were  distributed. 

1610  B.  Jonson^/c'A.  1.  i,  Sell  the  *dole-beere  to  aqua-vitae 
men.  1583  J.  Higins  tr.  Junius ’  Nomenclator  (N.)  Pain 
d aumosne,  ^dole-bread.  a  1652  Brome  City  Wit  iv.  iv. 
Wks.  1873  T.  352  Five  pound  in  dole  bread,  a  1845  Mrs. 
Bray  Warleigh  xiii,  He  . .  received  the  customary  fee,  and 
having  drunk  what  was  called  a  ‘*dole  cup'  of  excellent 
waters,  returned  home.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  4  §  2 
No.  .person,  .shall,  .bie  any  dole  or  dooles  of  any  of  the 
maryners  of  any  of  the  seid  shyppe  or  shippes,  called  the 
maryners  *Dole  fysshe.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  126  Dole-fish 
seemeth  to  bee  those  fishes  which  the  fisher-men  yeerly 
employed  in  the  North  seas,  doe  of  custome  receive  for 
their  allowance.  1805  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  57 
The  plots  of  field  are  often  parcelled  out  like  *dole-lands  in 
petty  compartments.  1881  Times  30  Mar.  11/4  The  trustees, 
the  *dolesmen,  and  the  *doleswomen  might  be  a  small  group 
of  old  faces  well  known  to  one  another.  1726  Diet.  Rust. 
(ed.  3)  s.v.  *  Dole-Meadow,  a  Meadow  wherein  several  Per¬ 
sons  have  a  share.  1825-7  Hone  Every-Day  Bk.  II.  918 
The  two  large  pieces  of  common  land  called  *Dolemoors. 
Ibid.  921  The  Marks  for  allotting  Dolmoors.  1686  Plot 
Staffordsh.  314  This  *dole-penny  is  . .  given  to  all  persons 
then  residing  in  the  parish.  1579  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814) 
169  (Jam.)  All  landis,  annuellis,  obitis,  +daill  siluer,  mailis, 
rentis,  etc.  1859  Turner  Dom.  Archit.  III.  11.  vii.  214 
In  the  hall.. is  a  low  side  window,  called  a  *Dole  window, 
formerly  used  for  distributing  alms. 

Dole,  dool,  dule  (do»l,  d?7l),  sb. 2  arch,  and 
dial.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  deol,  del,  (3  deil,  4  diol, 
dyel),  4-5  deel,  dele,  (deyl(le);  0.  3-5  doel, 

(5  doell)  ;  3-5  dol,  (4-5  doul,  5  doll),  4-9  dool, 
dole,  (4-7  doole,  6  doal(e,  7  dowle)  ;  4  doil,  4-5 
doile,  doyl,  doyll,  5  doylle  ;  7.  4  duel,  dul,  4-9 
dule,  4-5  duyl,  5  Sc.  dwle,  6-7  dulle,  duill ;  6 


deul,  6-7  dewle,  7-8  Sc.  deule;  5.  5  duyel, 
dueyl,  deuel,  6-7  dueil.  [a.  OF.  doel  (nth  c.), 
duel  (i2-J4th  c.),  deol ,  diol,  dial ,  did, del  (13th  c.), 
dol,  dul,  dcul  (14th  c.),  duil,  dueil  ( 1 6—1 7th  c.), 
mod.F.  deuil late  L.  dolium  grief.  The  manifold 
forms  of  the  OF.  word  are  reflected  in  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  deol  type,  which  first  prevailed,  and  was 
at  length  reduced  to  del,  became  obs.  before  1500. 
The  dol,  dole  form  survived  in  English  till  the  16th 
c.,  and  its  normal  representative  in  modern  English 
is  dool ;  but  the  word  became  to  a  great  extent  ob¬ 
solete  by  1600,  and  some  of  its  modern  revivers  have 
preferred  the  ME.  spelling  dole.  It  has  always  been 
retained  in  Sc.,  where  it  is  now  regularly  del,  diil, 
variously  spelt  dool,  duil,  dule  ;  dule  also  occurred 
in  English  from  14th  to  i6thc.,  and  is  used  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  dole  or  dool  by  some  modern  poets.  In 
addition  to  these  derivatives  from  OF.,  the  forms 
duyel,  dueyl,  dettel,  dtieil,  imitating  later  French 
types,  occur  from  Caxton  onwards.] 

1.  Grief,  sorrow,  mental  distress. 

a.  c  1290  V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  42/285  Ech  man  hadde  deol 
)>erof.  1307  Elegy  Edw.  I,  vii,  For  del  ne  mihte  he 
speke  na  more,  c  1320  Cast.  Love  no  Alas  whiche  sorewe 
and  dyel  ther  wes  !  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  306  And 
al  hus  issue  sholden  deye  with  deol.  c  1420  Anturs  of 
Arth .  xxv,  Thenke  quat.  .dele,  that  I  inne  duelle. 

p.  a  1240  Woltunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  285  Leue  me  vnder- 
stonde  )>i  dol  and  herteli  to  felen  sum  hwat  of)?e  sorhe. 
c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2574  For  doel  therof  amorewe  he 
starf.  c  1330  R.  Brunnf.  Chron.  165  [She]  felle  R[ichard]  to 
fote  gretand,  ka*  doole  him  nam.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints , 
Thomas  250  He  vald  . .  bryne  kame  sene  ine  doile  and  va. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  i.  (1544)  4  a,  Continual  sorow,  dread, 
dole,  c  1450  Merlin  90  The  quene  dide  wepe  as  she 
that  hadde  grete  doel.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  62 
Alas  for  doylle  we  dy  !  1579  Spensf.r  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb. 
155,  I.. Am  like  for  desperate  doole  to  dye.  1580  Sidney 
Ps.  xliii.  vi,  Why  art  thou,  my  soule,  Cast  down  in  such 
dole  ?  a  1605  Polwart  Flytingw.  Montgomerie  526  Dry ve, 
with  doole,  to  death  detestabill,  This  mad  malitious  monster 
miserabill.  1667  Milton  P.L.  iv.  894  To  change  Torment 
with  ease,  &  soonest  recompence  Dole  with  delight.  1776 
C.  Keith  Farmer  s  Ha*  31  They  banish  hence  a’  caie  and 
dool.  1820  Scott  Monast.  v,  The  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the 
fathomless  pool,  He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and  of 
dool.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  87  Earth's  warm¬ 
beating  joy  and  dole. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23975  (Cott.)  Hir  dule  [v.r.  dole] 
ne  ma  i  noght  for-dill,  Bot  wit  hir  wepeing  wepe  i  will. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxvii.  93  The  Dwle,  kat  kai 
had  in  kat  Fycht.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xiv.  23  The 
dulis  that  communis  dois  sustene.  1631  A.  Craige  Pilgr. 
<$•  H eremite  7  Thy  duill,  her  delight,  a  1850R0SSETT1  Dante 
<5*  Circ.  11.  (1874)  287,  I  stand  all  day  in  fear  and  dule. 

8.  1307  Elegy  Edw.  /,  i,  My  song,  Of  duel  that  Deth  hath 
diht  us  newe.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  18  b,  Wherof  their  king 
..hath  had  grete  dueyl  and  sorowe.  Ibid.  1 16  Jason  de- 
mened  so  grete  a  duyel  and  sorow. 

2.  The  expression  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  mourning, 
weeping,  lamentation  ;  chiefly  in  phr.  To  make  dole, 
to  lament,  mourn. 

a.  c  1290  Beket  645  in  .S’.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  125  pe  deol  pat 
thomas  makede  :  no  tounge  telle  ne  may.  a  1300  Fall  + 
Passion  83  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  15  Who  spekip  of  deil  a-,e  pat 
del .  neuer  such  nas  per  none,  c  1350  Leg.  Cath.,  Joachim 
Sf  Anna  133  Gret  diol  made  Anne  for  him.  1393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C.  xx.  318  pauh  men  maken  muche  deol  in  here 
angre,  And  beo  inpacient  in  here  penaunces.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  774  For  hurre  deth  he  made  gret  deylle. 

0.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10455  (Gott.)  f>u  blamys  me  for  i 
mak  dol.  Ibid.  16752+97  (Cott.)  Ilk  a  creature  for  his  ded 
made  doyl  on  per  wise,  c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks. 
II.  99  Jesus  making  dool  in  himsilf  cam  to  pe  sepulcre. 
c  1450  Merlin  34  After  the  corse  was  made  grete  doel  and 
wepynge.  a  1547  Surrey  FEneid  iv.  43  Time  of  thy  doole, 
thy  spouse  new  dead,  I  graunt  None  might  thee  move.  1600 
Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  1.  ii.  139  Making  such  pittiful  dole.  1790 
Burns  Bards  Epitaph  5  Owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool, 
And  drap  a  tear.  1859  Tennyson  Elaine  1130  She  died. 
So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

y.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3785  Four  sithes  he  ful  a-doun 
y-sowe,  &  opre  dules  made  ynowe,  &  ofte  cryede,  '  Alas  1  ’ 
c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  710  For  the  dule  he  made  ther-fore, 
The  knyght  hym  selven  he  was  for-lore.  1513  Douglas 
FEneis  11.  i.  25  Thair  langsum  duile  and  murnyng.  1546 
St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  13  There  was  evensong  song 
of  our  Lady,  very  freshely,  to  recompense  the  deul  bifore. 
1559  Sackville  in  Mirr.  Mag.  Induct,  xiv,  The  deadly 
dewle,  which  she  so  sore  dyd  make,  With  dolefull  voice. 
1567  Fenton  Fragm.  Disc.  12  Dolefull  voyce,  redoubled 
with  an  eccho  of  treble  dule. 

S.  c  1500  Melusinc  xxxiii.  234  He  Iefte  &  passed  his  deuel 
the  best  wyse  that  hecoude.  a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  vi.  (1688) 
95  Continual  dueil,  and  mourning  for  him. 

+  b.  Clothes,  habit,  weeds  of  dole :  mourning  gar¬ 
ments,  =  sense  5.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  10419  (Laud)  Clothis  of  dele  [v.r.  deol] 
she  did  on  thore.  1388  Wyclif  2  Sam.  xiv.  2  Be  thou 
clothid  with  clooth  of  duyl  [v.rr.  deol,  doel,  deel,  deyl]. 
1577  Fenton  Cold.  Epist.  (1582)  5  To  weare  attire  of  dule. 

3.  Physical  pain  or  suffering.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  602  pis  is  pe  ferste  dai  of  3oul,  pe  god 
was  boren  wip  outen  doul.  c  1350  Will.  Paterae  2757  He 
for  dul  of  pe  dent  diued  to  pe  ground. 

4.  That  which  excites  sorrow,  grief,  or  pity ;  a 
grievous  or  piteous  thing ;  a  grief,  sorrow. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  43/303  pat  deol  it  was  to  seo.  1413 
Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxviii.  63  Grete  doel  and 
pyte  was  hit  to  byholde.  c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  359  Hit  was 
doole  for  to  see  ye  sorowe  y*  he  made,  c  1450  Erie  Tolous  801 
Grete  dele  hyt  was  to  see.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (1841)  47 


DOLE. 

Gret  doyl  it  is  to  se  this  watyr  so  wyde  !  1789  Burns  To 
7  oothache  iv,  O’  a’  the  numerous  human  dools  . .  Thou 
bear’st  the  gree. 

+  5.  transf.  Clothing  or  trappings  worn  as  a  sign 
of  mourning;  ‘mourning’.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusine  xxxiv.  239  The  kynge  . .  fette  the  pucelle, 
and  despoylled  her  of  her  dueyl  &  black  clothing.  1599 
Sickness  +  Death  Philip  II,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  286 
My  body  shall  be  borne  by  eight  of  my  chiefest  servants  . . 
all  in  dewle.  1636  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  80  A  horsse  in 
doole.  16. .  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  (1869)  32  Sertayne  gentle¬ 
men  in  Dowle.  1734  R.  Keith  Hist.  Ch.  +  St.  Scot.  207 
(Jam.)  To  wear  the  deule  for  that  day. 

6.  A  funeral.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  V.  50  The  conduyt  &  ordre  of 
thys  dolorous  dole  was  commaunded  to  sir  William  Philip 
treasorer  of  the  kinges  houshold.  a  1828  Bewick  Upgetting 
(1850)  13  ‘The  spak  0’  the  great  Swire’s  deeth..and  the 
number  oh  fwoak  that  went  to  his  dhael.’ 

+  7.  A  fanciful  term  for  a  company  of  doves. 
[From  their  mournful  cooing.]  Obs. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Dueil  of  Turtillis. 

8.  attrib.,  as  dole  colour ;  dole-cloth,  -pall,  a 
funeral  pall;  dole  {dule)  habit,  weeds,  mourning 
clothes;  dule  tree,  ?  a  hanging-tree,  a  gibbet. 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  420,  I  drup.  .with  a  ded 
luke,  in  my  dule  habit.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot .  III.  73 
Joung  Alexander  was  crownit  King  efter  King  Williame 
his  Fader  deceissit,  and  tuke  on  him  the  Dule  Weid,  and 
for  his  Saik  delt  Almous  Deid.  1536  Bellenden  Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  I.  241  Arrayit  in  thair  dule  habit,  for  doloure  of 
thair  husbandis.  1542  in  T.  Thomson  Collect.  Inventories  103 
(Jam.)  Item,  foure  doule  palis  of  blak  clayth.  1710  J.  Wil¬ 
son  in  Collect .  Dying  Test.  (1806)  154  Then  Zion  got  on 
her  dool  weed.  1870  Edgar  Runnymede  178  The  dule  tree 
is  your  sure  doom.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dooalweeds , 
mourning  attire.  1881  Stevenson  Virg.  Puerisque  165  The 
gibbets  and  dule  trees  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

Dole,  sbf  [ad.  L.  dol-us  deceit,  cunning,  trickery, 
a.  Gr.  SoAos  :  cf.  F.  dol  (16th  c.),  It.,  Sp.  dolo.~\ 

+  1.  Guile,  deceit,  fraud.  Obs. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  #  M.  (1684)  II.  330  No  dole,  no  fraud, 
no  guile  was  ever  found  in  his  mouth.  1612  Ainsworth 
Annot.  Ps.  v.  7  Deceit,  dole  or  guile.  1839  J.  P.  Kennedy 
Rob  of  Bo'wl  xii.  (i860)  127  What  dole  hath  he  done? 

2.  Sc.  Laiu.  ‘  The  corrupt,  malicious,  or  evil  in¬ 
tention  essential  to  the  guilt  of  a  crime  *  (Bell). 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  Under  Dole  are  com¬ 
prehended  the  vices  and  errors  of  the  will,  which  are 
immediately  productive  of  the  criminal  act,  though  not 
premeditated,  but  the  effect  of  sudden  passion.  In  this 
respect  Dole  differs  from  what  the  English  law  calls  malice. 
1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  -£*770(1809)  526  Capable  of  dole. 
1795  Scott  in  Lockhart  Life  July,  To  preclude  all  pre¬ 
sumption  of  dole.  [1880  Muirhead  Gains  ill.  §  21 1  He 
is  held  to  have  killed  wrongfully  to  whose  dole  or  fault 
death  is  attributable  [cuius  dolo  aut  culpa  id  acciderit ].] 

Dole,  sbA,  variant  of  Dool,  boundary  mark,  etc. 

Dole,  vA  Also  6  Sc.  dale.  [f.  Dole  sbA~\ 

1.  trans.  To  give  as  a  dole  ;  to  distribute  by  way 
of  alms,  or  in  charity. 

1465  Mann.  Sc  Househ.  Exp.  317  The  same  day  my  mastyr 
toke  to  mastyr  Perse  Baxter,  to  dole  for  my  lady  in  almesse, 
x.  s.  1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  1.  iv.  188  If  to  the  Parish 
pouerty,  At  his  wisht  death,  be  dol’d  a  half-penny,  c  1640 
J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  I.  40  That  daye  shall  bee 
doled  to  fifty  poore  men  fifty  loafes.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  W. 
cxii,  The  officers  appointed  to  dole  out  public  charity.  1868 
Stanley  Westm.  Abb.  iii.  170  The  bread  and  meat  doled 
out  to  the  poor  of  Westminster. 

2.  To  give  out  in  small  quantities ;  to  portion  or 
parcel  out  in  a  sparing  or  niggardly  manner. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv.  vi,  This  comfort,  .she  doled 
out  to  him  in  daily  portions.  1849  Macaulay  Hist .  Eng. 
I.  84  They  accordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  him  very 
sparingly.  1886  J.  R.  Rees  Pleas.  Bk.-  Worm  v.  169  The 
critic,  .doles  out  a  limited  number  of  praises. 

t  3.  To  deal  about,  around,  to  distribute.  Obs. 

1701  Rowe  A  mb.  Step-Moth.  v.  ii.  2799  Thy  Arts  That 
Dold  about  Destruction  to  our  Enemies,  a  1718  —  Wks. 
(1747)  II.  293  (Jod.)  And  Plenty  doles  her  various  bounties 
round.  1766  Ld.  Mansfield  Sp.  agst.  Prerogative  (Jod.), 
Compensations  most  liberally  doled  about  to  one  another. 

Hence  Do  Ting  vbl .  sb. 

15. .  Aberdeen  Burgh  Rec.  I.  210  (Jam.  Supp.)  And  viij  s. 
and  the  daling  of  thair  aill  for  the  secund  fault.  1876 
Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  VI.  Ixi.  2  All  this  temporary  doling  and 
coaling  is  worse  than  useless. 

Dole,  v.2  ?  Obs.  Also  4  deol(e,  5-6  dool(e,  Sc. 
dule,  7  duill.  [a.  OF.  doleir ,  doloir ,  mod.F.  dou- 
loir:—L .  dolere  to  grieve.  In  the  stem-accented 
forms  tho  OF.  verb  had  the  same  variety  as 
Dole  sb 2  (ind.  pres,  dueil,  duels  ficus'),  duelt 
fieut),  dolons ,  dolez ,  duelent),  whence  the  ME. 
variant  forms.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  sorrow,  grieve,  mourn,  lament.  Obs. 

13. .  K.  Alls.  2734  Alisaundres  folk  deoleth,  y-wis,  For  the 
knyght  that  is  y-slawe.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  68, 
I  wente  dplynge  on  the  heeth,  and  wist  not  what  to  doo  for 
sorowe.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  450  We  wemen 
..We  dule  for  na  euill  deid,  sa  it  be  derne  haldin.  1570 
Levins  Manip.  161/11  To  Doole,  sorow,  dolere.  a  1668 
Davenant  Play-House  to  be  Let  i.Dram.  Wks.  1873  IV.  27 
Dismiss  your  doling,  and  let  in  your  poet. 

b.  Used  of  the  mournful  cooing  of  doves. 

1848  W.  E.  Aytoun  in  Black w.  Mag.  LXIV.  no  The 
throstle's  song  was  silenced,  And  the  doling  of  the  dove. 
1852  Black 70.  Mag.  LXXII.  218  From  the  dark  woods., 
you  hear  the  doling  of  the  cushats. 

f  2.  trans.  To  mourn,  bewail.  Obs. 

1567  Turbf.rv.  Poems  (Chalmers)  II.  617/1  He  full  shrilly 
shright  and  doolde  his  wofull  chaunce. 
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+  3.  To  grieve.  Obs. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson.SW  She  fill.  11.  iii,  It  duills  inee  that  I  am 
thy  mother ! 

Hence  Do  ling  vbl.  sb. 

a  1668  [see  1].  1813  L.  Hunt  Feast  Poets  19  There  has 

been  such  a  doling  and  sameness.  1848-52  [see  1  b]. 

Dole,  z>.3  Glove-manuf.  [a.  1'.  dole-r  to  chip, 
plane,  etc.  (12th  c.),  spec,  to  pare  and  thin  skins 
for  gloves L.  dolare  to  hew,  plane.]  trans. 
To  pare  and  thin  (leather  or  skins). 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  May  4(1  The  kid  skin  . .  after  it  has 
been  unhaired,  dressed,  nourished,  staked,  soaked  in  egg 
yolk  . .  dried,  stained,  stretched,  *  doled  ’,  or  pared,  and  cut 
into  shape  . .  is  then  punched.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal. 
38  The  doling  or  reducing  the  skin  to  an  even  substance. 

Dole :  see  Dool,  Dowel,  Dull. 

+  DoTeance.  Obs.  Also  5  doleaunce,  6  dol- 
lianee,  doliaunee,  [a.  F.  doliance,  earlier  doli- 
ance,  douliance  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  f.  dolcant, 
-ianl,  ancient  pr.  pple.  of  doloir,  douloir  to  grieve.] 

1.  Sorrowing,  grieving  ;  sorrow,  grief. 

C1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  vi.  26  Herynge  the  cryes,  & 
seeynge  \>e  wepynges,  the  grete  sorowe  &  doleaunce  of  the 
vertuose  and  noble  mayden.  1523  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref,  II. 
103  13y  way  of  doleance  and  sorrow,  a  16^9  Spottiswood 
Hist.  Ch .  Scot .  vii.  (1677)  519  Esteeming  it  their  duty  to 
express  their  doleance  for  that  accident. 

2.  Plaintive  utterance  ;  complaining,  complaint. 

1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  IV.  104  Albeit  ye  make  some 

doleance  in  your  letters.  1524  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I. 
App.  xii.  30  Any  motion,  by  way  of  complainte  or  doliaunee. 
1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  198  All  their  dolliances 
herd  and  remedied.  1656  Finett  For.  Ambass.  97  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  these  doleances,  I . .  imparted  to  the . .  Ambassador. 

Dcrleant,  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  Doleance  ;  it  coin¬ 
cides  with  OF.  doliant ,  dolcant ,  pr.  pple.  of  doloir 
to  grieve.]  =Dolent. 

1861  Sala  Dutch  Piet.  vii.  95  She  is  . .  a  lachrymose, 
grumbling,  doleant,  miserable  waiting  woman. 

Doleful  (dJ«*lful),  a.1  Also  deol-,  del(e)-, 
dul(e)-,  dil-,  doil-,  etc.  [f.  Dole  jA2  +  -ful.  In 
ME.  found  with  the  variant  forms  of  Dole  sb .2  ;  but 
doleful  has  been  the  standard  form  since  16th  c.] 
Full  of  or  attended  with  dole  or  grief ;  sorrowful. 

1.  Fraught  with,  accompanied  by,  or  causing  grief, 
sorrow,  etc. ;  distressful,  gloomy,  dreary,  dismal. 

c  1275  Lay.  6902  Ac  hit  was  a  deolful  J?ing  :  pat  he  ne  moste 
leng  beo  king.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)237  pat  was  a  deluol 
cas.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7182  (Gott.)  To  doleful  [v.rr.  deleful, 
deolful]  dede  }?ai  suld  him  bring,  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth. 
xiii,  Lo !  hou  dilful  dethe  hase  thi  Dame  dy3te  !  c  1435 
Torr.  Portugal  521  Torrent  toke  a  dulful  wey,  Downe  in  a 
depe  valey.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  99  Lord,  who  schall 
do  }?at  doulfull  dede?  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxxi.  23 
Scho  playit  sangis  duilfull  to  heir.  1565  T.  Randolph  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  202  The  deulfull  daye  of  the 
buriall  of  her  howsbande.  1568  Tilney  Disc.  Mariage 
D  vj,  The  doolefull  place,  where  he  lay.  1624  Capt.  Smith 
Virginia  in.  ii.  49  The  most  dolefullest  noyse  he  ever 
heard.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  65  Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful 
shades.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxiii.  349  In  the  doleful  man¬ 
sions  he  survey’d  His  royal  mother.  1847  Emerson  Repr. 
Men ,  Shahs.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  354  Here  is  . .  a  string  of 
doleful  tragedies,  merry  Italian  tales,  and  Spanish  voyages. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  state,  etc.:  Full  of  pain, 
grief,  or  suffering ;  sorrowful,  sad. 

C1430  Lydg.  Thebes  im.  (R.)  Amphiorax  they  carry  Set  in 
his  chaire  with  a  doleful  hert.  a  1555  Bradford  in  Cover- 
dale  Lett.  Mart \  (1564)  307  For  the  doulefull  bodies  of  Gods 
people  to  reste  in.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  9  There  find 
the  virgin,  doolfull,  desolate.  1647  Cowley  Mistress ,  Heart 
fed  again  iii,  The  doleful  Ariadne  so,  On  the  wide  shore  for¬ 
saken  stood.  1829  Lytton  Dcvereux  11.  ii,  Never  presume 
to  look  doleful  again. 

3.  Expressing  grief,  mourning,  or  suffering. 

C1275  Lay.  i  1997  His  heorte  ne  mihte  beo  sori  for  pane 

deolfulle  cri.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  6877  pai  sal  duleful 
crying  and  sorow  here.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  291  In 
dolfull  clothes  they  hem  clothe.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le 
Blanc  s  Trav.  104  In  signe  of  mourning  :  Women  . .  are 
cloathed  in  white,  the  doleful  colour  there.  1797  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Italian  iii.  (1824)  550  She  would,  .look  up.  .with 
such  a  doleful  expression.  1865  Kingsley  Herew.  xiii, 
He  went  to  his  business  with  a  doleful  face. 

B.  sb.  (pi.)  A  doleful  state,  colloq.  (Cf.  dismals.) 

1822  Mrs.  E.  Nathan  La7igrcath  II.  309  You  have 
enough  of  the  dolefuls  at  Langreath.  1882  Miss  Braddon 
Mt.  Royal  II.  viii.  149  We  shall  be  in  the  dolefuls  all  the 
year. 

DoTeful,  a .2  ran.  [f.  Dole  sb. 3  +  -ful.]  Full 
of  ‘  dole  crafty,  malicious. 

1617  Minsheu  Ductor ,  Dolefull  or  craftie,  dolosus.  1880 
Muirhead  Gains  in.  §  207  A  depositary  ..being  liable  only 
in  so  far  as  he  himself  has  done  something  doleful  [sz*  quid 
ipse  dolo  vialo  fecerit]. 

Dolefully  (dthulfuli),  adv.1  Forms  :  see  the  adj. 
[f.  Doleful  ad-  +  -ly  -.]  In  a  doleful  manner; 
sorrowfully,  mournfully,  sadly;  drearily,  dismally. 

c  1290  Beket  1481  in  A.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  149  Heo  weopen  and 
ertden  deolfulliche.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  419  pat  agag 
• .  and  al  hus  lyge  pupfe  Sholde  deye  delfulliche  for  dedes  of 
here  eldren.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  222  Behold 
if  ever  ye  saw  body  . .  thus  dulfully  dight.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  303  Haue  pite  on  hym  so  dolefully 
standyng  before  the.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Aug.  193 
How  dolefully  his  doole  thou  didst  rehearse.  a  1668 
D  a  v en  ant  Play. House  to  be  Let  Wks.  (1673)  101  They  love 
sad  Tunes,  how  dolefully  they  ring !  1797  Burke  Regie. 

Peace  iii.  (R.)  The  circumstances  which  we  so  dolefully 
lament.  1868  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  338  We  ..  sat  dole¬ 
fully  staring  out  of  window. 


DoTefully,«<tV.2  rare.  [f.  Dolefula.2  +  -ly2.] 
With  dole,  fraud,  or  malice. 

1880  Muirhead  Gains  iv.  §  47  note ,  Was  the  thing  de¬ 
posited,  and  has  the  depositary  dolefully  failed  to  restore 
it? 

DoTefulness.  [f.  Doleful  a.1  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  doleful ;  grief,  sadness, 
sorrowfulness ;  dreariness,  melancholy. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (1841)  227  Ther  had  nevyr  woman  more 
doolfulness.  1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Dolefulnesse,  tristesse. 
1586  W.  Webbe  Eng.  Poelrie(Arb.)  65  Wordes.  .expressing 
wonderfully  the  dolefulnesse  of  the  song.  1887  Miss 
Braddon  Like  ,y  Unlike  i,  Sir  Adrian  offered  no  reason  for 
dolefulness. 

BoTence.  rare.  [f.  Dolent  :  see  -ence.] 
Mourning,  expression  of  grief. 

1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  I.  301  The  song  ..  rises  first  to 
plaintive  dolence,  then  to  a  passionate  wail. 

Dolent  (don-lent),  a.  (sb.)  arch.  Also  5  do- 
lant(e,  dolaunt.  [a.  F.  dolent  grieving,  sad, 
suffering  (nth  c.),  ad.  L.  dolent-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
dolere  to  grieve ;  also  (in  Caxton)  a.  OF.  dolant, 
pr.  pple.  of  doloir,  douloir  to  grieve.] 

1.  Sorrowing,  grieving;  sorrowful,  sad. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xxvi.  64  A  sorweful  womman,  and 
ful  dolente.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  vi.  25  The 
damoysell  dolaunt.  c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt. 
(1814)  169  All  the  other  knyghtes  were  ryghte  dolent  for  his 
sake.  1634  Ford/3.  IVarbeck  m.  iv,  The  king  is  angry.. 
And  the  passionate  duke  Effeminately  dolent.  1868  Long¬ 
fellow  tr.  Dante's  Inferno  in.  1  Through  me  the  way  is  to 
the  city  dolent  !  Through  me  the  way  is  to  eternal  dole. 

2.  Expressing  or  indicating  grief  or  sorrow ; 
mournful,  doleful. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xviii.  68  Dolaunte  lamentacyons 
rewthes  and  complayntes.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  5150 
With  dolent  Lamentatioun.  1882  Illustr.  Lond.  News  25 
Mar.  278  Why  these  dolent  reflections  ? 

1' 3.  Attended  with  or  causing  sorrow  or  grief; 
grievous,  distressing.  Obs. 

1489  Caxton  Fa-ytes  of  A.  in.  vii.  18 1  The  dolent  and 
sorowfull  deth  comyng  oftymes  sodaynly.  1572  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xxx.  7  Him..Quhome  dolent  deith  hes 
laitly  done  deuoir. 

fB.  as  sb.  A  sorrowful  or  suffering  person,  rare. 

1530  Calisto  <y  M.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  1. 82  Is  this  the  dolent 
for  whom  thou  makist  petition? 

Flence  DoTently  adv. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  (1809)  782,  I  thynke  never 
Prince  tooke  it  more  sorrowfully  nor  more  dolently. 

Boler  (d<?u-b.i).  rare.  In  6  dolar.  [f.  Dole 
v.1  +  -Eu  I  ]  One  who  doles  ;  a  dispenser. 

1593  Q-  Euz.  tr.  Boethius  11.  metr.  ii.  10  The  liberal  dolar 
of  golds  plenty. 

Dolerin(e  (dp-lerin).  Min.  [a.  F.  dolirine , 
f.  Gr.  SoRepos  deceptive  + -INK.]  (See  quots.) 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chen;.  II,  Dolerin ,  a  gneissoid rock 
in  the  Alps,  consisting  of  talc  and  felspar.  1878  Lawrence 
tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  244  Dolerine  is  the  name  given  by 
Jurine  to  a  talc-schist  with  essential  ingredients  of  felspar 
and  chlorite. 

Dolerite  (dp’leroit).  Min.  [a.  F.  doUrite 
(Haiiy),  f.  Gr.  doXcpos  deceptive  +  -ite  :  so  called 
from  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  its  constituents.] 
A  mineral  allied  to  basalt,  containing  feldspar  (la- 
bradorite)  and  augite. 

1838  Lyell  Elem.  Geol.  (1865)  594  The  variety  of  basalt 
called  dolerite.  1849  Murchison  Siluria  xii.  294  Cut 
through  by  dykes  and  masses  of  dolerite.  1879  ILwiuly  Study 
Rocks  xiii.  253  The  basalts  vary  considerably  in  structure  : 
the  coarsely  crystalline  varieties,  and  those  in  which  the 
different  mineral  constituents  are  sufficiently  well  developed 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  are  termed  dolerites. 

attrib.'  1880  L.  Oliphant  Gilead  iii.  82  A  small  building 
of  dolerite  stone,  .bearing  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity. 

Hence  Doleritic  a.,  of  the  nature  of  dolerite. 

1849  Murchison  Siluria  xii.  293  Basalt  and  doleritic  trap. 
1868  Dana  Min.  343  Dolerytic  and  basaltic  lavas. 

Dolerophanite  (dflerp-fansit).  Min.  [f.  Gr. 
SoRepos  deceptive  +  <pao-,  stem  of  epatvetv  to  appear 
+  -ite.  Named  by  Scacchi,  1873,  dolerofatto  i]  A 
form  of  sulphate  of  copper  of  volcanic  formation, 
found  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 

1875  Dana  M in.  App.  ii.  17. 

Dolesome  (dou’lsflm),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  Dole 
sbA  +  -some.]  =  Doleful  a.f 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  (1822)  155  All  thingis  apperlt 
richt  doulsum.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  173  Hir 
duilsum  deith  be  wars  than  Jesabell.  1586  W.  Webbe 
Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  77  In  beechen  groues,  and  dolesome 
shaddowy  places.  1656  S.  Holland  Zara  (1719)  17  The 
most  part  of  the  dolesom  Night.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xi.  191 
The  dolesome  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death,  a  1849 
J.  C.  Mangan  Poems  (1859)  135  Soon  will  the  death-bell’s 
knelling  A  dolesome  tale  be  telling. 

Hence  DoTesomely  adv.  ;  DoTesomeuess. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  208,  30  great  . .  bells  . . 
ringinge  all  together  . .  and  verie  dolsomlye.  1608-n  Bp. 
Hall  Medit.  X  Vows ,  Death  (R.)  The  dolesomnesse  of 
the  grave.  1894  J.  E.  Vaux  Ch.  Folk  Lore  119  The  dole- 
someness  of  this  portion  of  my  book. 

Doless  (dzz-les),  a.  Sc.  and  U.S.  [f.  Do  v.  + 
-less  :  app.  sometimes(  confused  with  Dowless.] 
Inactive,  inefficient,  without  energy ;  good  for 
nothing,  useless. 

1788  E.  Picken  Poems  148  (Jam.)  Hard  is  the  fate  o’  ony 
doless  tyke,  That ’s  forc’d  to  marry  ane  he  disna  like.  1823 
Galt  R,  Gilhaize  1. 135  (Jam.)  Sae  casten  down,  doless,  and 


dowie.  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amcr.y  Dolcssy  inefficient. 
*  He’s  a  doless  sort  of  fellow.*  1881  B.  Taylor  Ballads , 
Old  Pentisylv.  Farmer  vi,  But  they’re  a  doless  set. 

Doleur,  early  var.  of  Dolour. 

Dolf,  earlier  form  of  Sc.  Dowf  a. 

Dolf,  -en,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Delye. 
Dolfin,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  Dolphin. 
Dolichocephalic  (d^lik^sifarlik),  a.  Ethnol. 
Also  dolikho-kephalic.  [f.  Gr.  8o\ixos  long 
+  K€(/)a\r]  head  :  cf.  /ce^aXi/eos  pertaining  to  the 
head.]  Long-headed  :  applied  to  skulls  of  which 
the  breadth  is  less  than  four-fifths  (or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Broca,  three-fourths)  of  the  length  ;  also 
(less  commonly)  to  tribes  of  men  having  such 
skulls  :  opposed  to  Brachycephalic. 

1849-52  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1325/2  The  first  of  these 
skulls  would  certainly  be  placed.,  in  the  *  dolichocephalic ' 
division  of  Professor  Retzius.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin- 
Tandon  1.  v.  32  The  features  are  regular,  the  head 
dolikhokephalic.  1866  Huxley  Preh.  Rem.  Caithn.  84 
Skulls  ..  with  the  cephalic  index  less  than  o-8  aie  Dolicho¬ 
cephalic.  1878  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  v.  142  If  we  class 
those  skulls  in  which  the  relation  of  the  breadth  to  the 
length  is  less  than  73  to  100  as  long  heads,  or  Dolichocephalic, 
those  in  which  it  is  from  74-79  to  100  as  medium  heads. 
1879  tr.  De  Quatrefages ’  Hum.  Species  164  Tribes  which 
were  tall  and  dolichocephalic. 

So  Doliclioce’phali  sb.  pi.  [mod. Latin],  men 
with  dolichocephalic  skulls.  Dolichoce’phalism, 
the  condition  or  quality  of  being  dolichocephalic. 
Dolichoce  phalons  a.  —  Dolichocephalic.  Do- 
lichoceplialy  —  dolichocephalism. 

1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  ix.  281  [He]  classes 
the  Celts  among  dolichocephali.  1864  Reader  17  Dec.  771/1 
Skull  . .  highly  dolichocephalous  and  prognathous.  1865 
Thurnam  Brit.  Gaul.  Skulls  in  Antliropol.  Soc.  Lend. 
477  (L.)  If  dolichocephalism  and  brachycephalism  have  ever, 
as  characters,  a  race-value,  they  have  it  in  this  instance.  1866 
Huxley  Preh.  R on.  Caithn.  112  Brachycephaly  diminishing 
and  dolichocephaly  increasing  with  the  latitude.  1871 
Darwin  Desc.  Man  I.  iv.  148  Welcker  finds  that  short 
men  incline  more  to  brachycephaly,  and  tall  men  to 
dolichocephaly.  1880  Natui'C  XXI.  224  Dolichocephalism 
and  prognathism,  .prevail.  1881  Ibid.  XXIII.  221  The 
Australians  . .  are  usually  represented  as  black,  straight¬ 
haired,  dolichocephalous. 

Dolichocerous  (cfylik£?-ser3s),  a.  rare.  [f. 
Gr.  SoRixbs  long  +  tee  pas  horn.  Cf.  F.  dolichocire. ] 
Having  long  ‘  horns  ’  or  antennas  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Dolichocera  a  sub-tribe  of  Muscides  in  La- 
treille’s  classification.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  (1883). 
Dolichoderous  (dFlikfrderss),  a.  rare.  Also 
-di'rous.  [f.  Gr.  SoRixoSetp-os  long-necked,  f. 
SoRixos  long  +  Seprj,  Seiprj  neck.  Cf.  F.  dolicho- 
dlrei]  Long-necked.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  (1883). 
Dolichopodous  (dplikp-p&bs),  a.  rare.  [f. 
Gr.  SoRixottoS-  long-footed,  f.  SoRtxbs  long  +  ttovs, 
Trod-  foot.  Cf.  F.  cfolichofodc.)  Having  long  feet. 
1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Dolichos  (d^'lik^s).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  So- 
long  :  named  in  reference  to  the  length  of  the 
pods.  Cf.  F.  dolici]  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  allied  to  the  Flaricot,  widely  distributed 
through  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Snpp.,  Dolichos ,  in  Botany,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  papilionaceous  kind.  1775 
Romans  Hist.  Florida  130  A  species  of  Dolichos  lately 
introduced  into  Georgia  from  China.  1890  Golden  South 
198  Fences  covered  with  dolichos,  maurandia,  and  hoya. 

Bolichotis  (dpliko'i'tis).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  SoRtxbs 
long  +  0 vs,  dir-  ear.]  A  genus  of  long-eared  South 
American  rodents. 

1893  W.  H.  Hudson  Idle  Days  Patagonia  iii.  38  Deer, 
peccary,  dolichotisor  Patagonian  hare. 

||  Dolicliurus  (d^likiu»Tos).  Gr.  and  L.  Pros. 
[mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  SoRixovpos  long-tailed ;  also  in 
prosodic  sense.]  A  dactylic  hexameter  with  a 
redundant  syllable  in  the  last  foot.  Hence  Doli- 
chtfric  a.,  as  a  dolichuric  hexameter. 

Dolie,  obs.  form  of  Dolf,  a. 

Doliinan :  see  Dolman. 

Doling,  vbl.  sb. :  see  Dole  v.1,  2,  3. 

Dolioloid  (dt/u'lioloid),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  doliol- 
um ,  dim.  of  dolhim  cask  +  -oid.]  (See  quot.) 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dolioloid.  .resembling  a  cask. 

Bolite  (ddu'loit).  Palxont.  [ad.  mod.L.  Dollies 
(Kriiger  1823),  f.  Ddlium\  see  below  and  -ite.] 
A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Dolium. 

Do  -little,  sb.  and  a.  [f.  Do  v.  +  Little.]  a. 
sb.  One  who  does  little ;  a  lazy  person,  b.  adj. 
Doing  little ;  lazy. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  190  Men  borne  in 
a  fat  and  fertile  soile,  are  commonly  do-littles,  and  cowards. 
a  1654  Bp.  Richardson  Old  Test.  (1655)  281  (T.)  Great 
talkers  are  commonly  do-littles.  1683  Kennett  tr.  Erasm. 
on  Folly  41  What  Woman  would  be  content  with  such 
a  doo-httle  Husband?  1834  Fonblanque  7  Administ. 
(1837)  III.  101  The.  .do-little  policy  which  he  regrets. 

II  Dolium  (ddn-lmm).  [Lat. ;  =a  cask,  jar.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  large  earthenware  jar  or  vessel, 
more  or  less  spherical,  for  holding  wine,  oil,  or  dry 
commodities,  etc. ;  hence,  in  mod.  use,  a  cask. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Hotiseh.  Ord.  (1790)  29  For  everey 
of  the  Kalender  of  the  yere,  a  dolium  of  wyne.  1658  tr. 
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Porta  s  ATat.  Magick  iv.  xxiii.  152  For  every  Dolium,  powder 
one  ounce  of  Allorne. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  gastropod  molluscs,  having 
a  ventricose  shell ;  also  called  tun. 

1752  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  149  (Jod.)  From  the 
resemblance  of  the  body  of  this  shell  to  a  vessel  for  the 
containing  fluids,  the  genus  has  been  named  dolium.  1854 
Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  115  Dolium ,  Lam.  The  tun. 
1878  Bell  Gegcnbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  361. 

Dolk  (d?lk).  Ohs.  exc.  dial.  [In  form  app.  the  i 
same  as  Dalk,  Doke,  as  in  sense  3  ;  but  sense  1 
has  suggested  identity  with  OE.  doth,  dolg  wound, 
scar,  gash,  a  Common  Teut.  word  =  OFris.  dolch, 
OHG.  tolg  wound ;  this,  however,  does  not  account 
for  the  final  k  sound.] 

f  1.  A  wound,  a  scar.  Ohs. 

a  1223  Auer.  R.  2  pe  on.. makeS  hire  efne  &  smeSe, 
wiflute  knotte  &  dolke  of  woh.  c  1230  Gen.  $  Ex.  3027 
Dole,  sor,  and  blein  on  erue  and  man. 

2.  A  dint ;  =  Dab  sb.  1  b. 

1861  Wynter  Soc.  Bees,  A  ristocr.  Rooks  383  Put  an  end 
to  by  a  dolk  in  the  poll  from  a  [crow’s]  beak  close  by. 

3.  =Doke,  Dalk. 

a  1825  in. Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia.  1893Z1NCKE  Wherstead 
251  Dolk  [is  used  in  East  Anglia]  for  a  depression,  generally 
in  the  ground. 

Doll  (dpi)  sb.1  [a  shortened  pet-form  of  Dorothy, 
Dor-  being  modified  to  Dol-  :  cf.  Hal,  Sail,  Mall, 
Moll,  Poll  =■  Harry,  Sarah,  Alary.'] 

1.  A  pet  form  of  the  name  Dorothy.  Hence 
given  generically  to  a  female  pet,  a  mistress.  Also, 
the  smallest  or  pet  pig  in  a  litter  {dial.). 

1560  Nice  Wanton  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  169  But  ich  tell 
your  minion  doll,  by  Gogs  body.  1578  Cooper  Thesaurus, 

O  Capitulum  lepidissimum,  o  pleasaunt  companion :  O 
little  pretie  doll  polle.  a  1592  Greene  fas.  IV,  1.  i,  In 
loving  of  my  Doll  [Dorothea],  Thou  bind’st  her  father's 
heart.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  i.  176  Will  you  have  Doll 
Teare-sheet  meet  you?  Ibid.  n.  iv.  23  Enter  Hostesse,  and 
Dol.  1619  Fletcher  M.  Thomas  iv.  vi,  Com  Doll,  Doll, 
dizen  me.  1883  Hampsh.  Gloss.,  Doll,  the  smallest  pig  in  a 
litter. 

2.  An  image  of  a  human  being  (commonly  of 
a  child  or  lady)  used  as  a  plaything  ;  a  girl’s  toy- 
baby.  [Cf.  Sc.  Doroty,  a  doll,  a  puppet.  (Jam.)] 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Doll,  .also  a  Child’s  Baby. 
1747  Garrick  Miss  in  her  Teens  11.  i,  I'll  carry  you  and 
your  doll  too.  1764  O’Hara  Midas  1.  v,  An  infant’s  dol. 
1833  Ht.  Martineau  Loom  4  Lugger  \.  1,  As  large  as  my 
doll’s  saucers,  i860  All  Year  Round  No.  52.  33  A  laborious 
class  Who  earn  painful  bread  by  fashioning  dolls’  eyes. 

3.  transf.  A  pretty,  but  unintelligent  or  empty 
person,  esp.  when  dressed  up  ;  a  pretty,  but  silly  or 
frivolous  woman.  A  doll’s  face,  one  conventionally 
pretty,  but  without  life  or  expression. 

1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Self-reliance  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  32 
A  sturdy  lad.  .is  worth  a  hundred  of  these  city  dolls,  i860 
All  Year  Round  No.  47.  497  No  worker  cares  to  espouse 
a  doll  who  costs  such  a  deal  of  money  to  dress.  1894  Baring* 
Gould  Queen  Love  III.  145  You  care  for  herself— for  her 
doll’s  face  and  wig  of  yellow  hair? 

4.  +  a.  A  hairdresser’s  block.  Obs.  b.  =  Dolly 
sb.1  4  a.  c.  A  pair  of  steps,  with  wheels,  and 
a  stage  at  the  top,  used  on  coal-wharves,  d.  DolP s 
head  (in  a  rifle),  a  top-extension  fitting  into  a  mor¬ 
tice  in  the  top  of  the  standing-breech. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  Doll ,  a  wooden  Block  to 
make  up  Commodes  upon.  1841  P.  Parley’s  Ann.  II.  178 
As  I  understand  you  get  your  living  by  washing,  I  send 
you  a  doll  now  . .  namely,  a  washing  doll.  1881  Greener 
Gun  216  Our  new  treble-bolt  prevents  this  by  keeping  the 
doll’s  head  firmly  down  in  the  slot  in  standing-breech. 

5.  Comb.,  as  doll-face ,  - kind ,  - maker ,  -pig,  (see  1), 
etc. ;  doll-like ,  -sized  adjs. ;  +  Doll-common  (the 
Cheater’s  punk  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Alchemist )  a 
common  woman,  a  prostitute. 

1610  B.  Jonson  A  Ich.  1.  i,  Thou  shalt  sit  in  triumph,  And 
not  be  styled  Dol  Common,  but  Dol  Proper,  Dol  Singular. 
1684  Otway  Atheist  v.  (1735)  93  What,  be  a  Doll-common, 
and  follow  the  camp.  ^  1823-5  Fosbroke  Encycl.  Antiq.  s.v. 
Doll  (L.),  In  the  middle  ages  the  doll-maker  was  called 
coroplastes,  and  the  dolls  clothed  like  infants.  1828  Miss 
Mitford  Village  Ser.  in.  Introd.  (1863)  461  The  delicate 
doll-like  baby.. is  her  own.  1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  269 
The  poor  woman  . .  wept  as  if  she  had  lost  her  youngest 
child  instead  of  the  doll  pig,  which  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  pet  of  the  farrow.  1884  Tennyson  Bechet  iv. 
ii,  A  doll-face  blanch’d  and  bloodless. 

Hence  Dollatry,  nonce-wd.  [after  idolatry ], 
worship  of  dolls.  DoTldom,  the  world  of  dolls. 
Dollhood,  the  state  or  condition  of  a  doll,  or  of 
being  like  a  doll.  DoTlsliip,  the  personality  of  a 
doll  or  doll-like  woman. 

1856  Chamb.  Jml.  VI.  261  To  convince  good  Protestant 
mammas  that  ‘dollatry*  was  not  the  result  or  the  origin  of 
Mariolatry.  i860  All  Year  Round  No.  52.  35  Those  limp 
enormities  of  dolldom  with  their  pink  wooden  legs.  1893 
Graphic  3  Tune  627/3  How  a  lady  moving  in  the  best 
circles  of  dolldoin  ought  to  be  dressed.  18. .  Carlyle  Let., 
There  is  much  for  her  to  do.  .her  whole  sex  to  deliver  from 
the  bondage  of  frivolity,  dollhood,  and  imbecility.  1876 
W.  Bayliss  JVitness  of  Art  19  Radiant  with  all  that  real 
hair,  and  wax  and  rolling  eyes  can  impart  to  dollhood. 
1754  Richardson  Grandisoti  (1811)  VI.  104  The  man  who 
should  dare  to  say  half  I  have  written  of  our  dollships  ought 
not  to  go  away  with  his  life. 

+  Doll,  sb.2  Obs.  [The  same  as  Dalle.]  The 
palm  of  the  hand. 

c  1460  [See  Dalle],  1570  Levins  Manip.  160/10  Y°  Doll 


of  the  hand,  vola.  1563  Golding  Ovids  Met.  vi.  (1593)  138 
Her  babes  their  prettie  dolles  did  retch. 

t  Doll,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-9  dowl.  [Deriv.  un¬ 
known  :  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  same 
word  as  dull  (of  which  doll  occurs  as  a  ME.  form) : 
but  the  Promptorium  separates  them.] 

1.  trails.  To  warm  moderately ;  to  make  tepid; 
to  mull.  Hence  Do’lling  vbl.  sb. 

c  1440  Promp.  Farv.  126/1  Dollyd,  sum  what  hotte,  tepe- 
/actus.  Dollyn’  ale,  or  o]?er  drynke,  tepefacio.  c  1490  Ibid., 
Dollynge  (MS.  K),  Doolynge  (MS.  H),  iepe/actio.  1638 
Phillips, Dolling, warming.  [So  in  Coles,  Kersey,  Bailey.] 

2.  To  render  stale  or  vapid,  to  deaden  (drink). 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  103/2  Dollyd  as  wyne  or  ale,  defunctns, 

vapidus.  1513  Bk.  Kemynge  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  268  Loke 
ye  gyue  no  persone  noo  dowled  drynke.  1855  Robinson 
Whitby  Gloss.,  DowFd  or  Dull'd,  deadened  as  stale  liquor. 

+  Doll,  var.  of  Dal  {Anglo- Ind.),  a  kind  of  pulse  ; 
obs.  f.  Dole  sb.2,  Dull. 

Dollar  (dflar).  Forms  :  6  daleir,  -er,  dal(l)or, 
dalder,  doler,  dolor,  6-7  daller,  7-S  doller,  -or, 
7-  dollar.  [In  16th  c.  daler,  daller,  a.  LG.  and 
early  mod. Du.  daler  (mod. Du.  daalder),  —  HG. 
taler,  thaler,  recorded  by  Alberus  1540,  along  with 
the  full  term  Joachimstaler,  lit.  ‘  (gulden)  of 
Joachimsthal’  (in  Bohemia),  where  they  were  coined 
in  1519,  from  a  silver  mine  opened  there  in  1516 
(Kluge).  From  LG.  or  PIG.  taken  into  other 
langs.  In  England  before  1600  modified  to  dollar .] 

1.  The  English  name  for  the  German  thaler,  a 
large  silver  coin,  of  varying  value,  current  in  the 
German  states  from  the  sixteenth  century  ;  esp.  the 
unit  of  the  German  monetary  union  (1857-73) 
equal  to  3  marks  (about  2 s.  11  d.).  Also  of  coins 
of  northern  countries,  bearing  equivalent  names,  as 
the  rigsdaler  of  Denmark,  riksdaler  of  Sweden. 

lSS3  R.  Morysin  &  Sir  T.  Chamberlayne  Let.  4  Apr.  in 
E.  Lodge  Illustr.  etc.  Edw.  VI,  xxiii.  (1791)  I.  166  The 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  .shall  have  for  his  charges  66000 
dalers.  <11360  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  24  (Jam.)  Twa  siluer 
daleiris.  1560  Gresham  in  Burgon  Life  4  T.  (1839)  I.  334 
To  be  received  of  the  Countie  of  Mansfield.  .300,000  dallors ; 
which,  at  five  shillings  each,  is  75,000 /.  1377  Harrison  Eng¬ 
land  11.  xxv.  (1877)  1.  364  Of  siluer  coines..are  the  dalders, 
and  such,  often  times  brought  ouer.  1388  J.  Read  Com- 
pend.  Method  68  A  plate  . .  in  thickenesse  of  a  Dolor  of 
siluer.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  V  Commw.  (1603)  92,  2 
dollars  of  money  . .  every  house  one  dollor.  1606  Crt.  4 
Times  fas.  I  (1849)  I.  67  The  King  of  Denmark  ..  hath 
given  in  court  30,000  dollars,  a  1618  Sylvester  Selfe-Civil- 
War  108  For  Dallers,  Dolours  hoordeth  in  my  Chest.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dollar,  a  foreign  coin  :  TheZeoland, 
or  common  Dollar  is  worth  3  shillings  sterling,  the  specie 
Dollar  54.  The  Dollar  of  Riga  44.  8</.  Of  Lunenburg  and 
Brisgaw  44.  2 d.  Of  Hamburgh  34.  2 d.  1763  Shenstone 
Economy  1.  218  With  nice  precision  learn  A  dollar’s  value. 
1775  W raxall  Tour  North.  Europe  101, 1  tender  them  one  of 
fifty  copper  dollars.  1863  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.\ Il.xvn.v.  56. 

2.  The  English  name  for  the  peso  or  piece  of 
eight  (i.e.  eight  reales),  formerly  current  in  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  and  largely 
used  in  the  British  N.  American  Colonies  at  the 
time  of  their  revolt. 

1381  Rich  Faresvell  Milit.  Profession  (Shaks.  Soc.)  217 
Their  beardes  sometymes  cutte  rounde,  like  a  Philippes 
doler.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  41  A  Spanish  shilling 
(which  is  a  fourth  part  of  a  Dollar).  1630  Bulwer  Anthro- 
pomet.  108  As  great  as  a  silver  Caroline  Doller.  .  1767 
Franklin  Wks.  (1887)  IV.  90  A  dollar  thereby  coming  to 
be  rated  at  eight  shillings  in  paper  money  of  New  York. 
1779  R.  King  in  Life  4  Corr.  (1894)  I.  30  Could  you  send 
me  three  or  four  hundred  of  those  good  for  nothing  paper 
dollars?  1813  Wellington  25  Feb.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  X.  143 
Dollars  are  issued  to  the  troops  at  the  rate  of  4/6  sterling 
each,  which  is  the  mint  price  of  dollars  in  England.  1879 
H.  Phillips  Notes  Coins  12  A  silver  dollar  of  Philip  II  of 
Spain  bears  among  his  other  titles  that  of  King  of  England. 

3.  The  standard  unit  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin¬ 
age  of  the  United  States  of  America,  containing 
100  cents ;  equal  in  value  to  about  44.  1  \d.  English. 
Also  a  coin  of  corresponding  value  in  Canada  and 
some  other  British  colonies.  Sometimes  abbre¬ 
viated  dol.,  but  more  generally  represented  by  the 
dollar-mark  $  before  the  number. 

The  decimal  system  of  coinage  and  the  dollar  were 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  6  July  1785  (see 
quot.),  but  were  not  brought  into  use  till  1794,  two  years 
after  the  law  of  2  April  1792  establishing  the  mint. 

[1782  T.  Jefferson  Notes  on  a  Money  Unit  for  U.  S. 
Wks.  III.  446  The  unit  or  [Spanish]  dollar  is  a  known  coin 
and  the  most  familiar  of  all  to  the  mind  of  the  people.  It  is 
already  adopted  from  south  to  north.]  1783  Resol.  Con¬ 
tinent.  Congress  U.  S.  6  July,  Resolved,  that  the  money 
unit  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  one  dollar.  1796 
Amer.  State  Papers  For.  Relat.  (1832)  I.  549  (Stanf.  s.v. 
Douceur)  Sixty  thousand  dollars  were  paid.  1821  T.  J f.ffer- 
son  Autobiog.  Writ.  1892  I.  74,  I  proposed  ..  to  adopt  the 
Dollar  as  our  Unit  of  account  and  payment.  1837  W.  Irving 
Wolfert’sR.  (1855)  25  The  almighty  dollar,  that  great  object 
of  universal  devotion  throughout  our  land. 

4.  Also  used  as  a  name  for  various  foreign  coins 
of  a  value  more  or  less  approaching  that  of  the 
Spanish  or  American  dollar ;  as  the  peso  of  Mexico, 
and  of  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America 
(varying  from  69  8  to  96-5  U.S.  cents),  the  piastre 
of  Arabia,  the  yen  of  Japan,  etc. 

1882  Bithell  Counling-ho.  Diet.  (1893)  99  s.v.  Doblon, 
The  Gold  Doblon  of  Chili  weighing  7-626  grammes,  -900 


fine,  value  5  Chilian  dollars,  or  184.  8-951/.  Ibid.  222  s.v. 
Patacon,  Patacon.  (a.)  The  unit  of  value  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  (La  Plata).  It  bears  also  the  alternative  names  of 
Peso  Duro,  and  Hard  Dollar.  Ibid.  226  s.v.  Peso,  The 
excellence  of  the  Mexican  peso,  or  dollar,  renders  it  a 
favourite  coin  with  all  countries,  and  has  given  it  much  of 
the  character  of  an  international  coin.  Ibid.  228  s.v. 
Piastre ,  The  Piastre  or  Mocha  Dollar  is  the  unit  of  value 
in  Arabia,  and  is  worth  nearly  34.  5 d. 

b.  slang.  A  five-shilling  piece ;  a  crown. 

5.  With  qualifying  words.  Buzzard  dollar,  a 
name  applied,  in  derision  of  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
on  the  reverse  side,  to  the  United  States  silver 
dollar  of  41  grains,  coined  in  accordance  with 
the  Bland  Bill  of  1878.  Lion  dollar,  a  Dutch  coin 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  lion ;  also  current  in  New 
York  in  colonial  times.  Pillar  dollar,  a  silver 
coin  of  Spain,  bearing  a  figure  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  formerly  current  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America  :  cf.  sense  2.  Trade  dollar,  a  silver 
dollar  of  420  grains  formerly  coined  by  the  United 
States  mint  for  purposes  of  trade  with  eastern  Asia. 
Dollar  of  the  fathers,  a  phrase  applied  to  the  silver 
dollar,  by  those  who  advocated  its  remonetization, 
which  was  effected  in  1878  :  see  quot.  1889. 

<1:1725  Whitworth  Acc.  Russia  (1758)  77  Of  the  same 
goodness  with  Lyon  Dollars,  viz.  twelve  ounces  fine  silver, 
and  four  ounces  alloy  to  the  pound.  1768  Gov.  Moore  To 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  14  May  (Documents  relating  to 
Colon.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  VIII.  72),  The  Lyon  Dollars 
(a  species  of  money  brought  here  by  the  first  Dutch  settlers) 
are  rarely  now  seen.  1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  s.v.  The 
former  [Spanish  Dollars]  are  called  pillar  dollars,  because 
they  bear  on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  Spain  between  two 
pillars.  1877  N.  Y.  Tribune  21  July,  6  Some  of  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  the  demand  for  the  ‘Dollar  of  our  Fathers’.  1878 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  10  Jan.  26  Linderman  ..  was  the  pro¬ 
jector  of  the  trade-dollar.  1882  Bithell  Counting-ho. 
Diet.  (1893)  301  The  coinage  of  the  Silver  Trade  Dollar 
was  first  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Feb.  12th,  1873.  1889 

Farmer  Amer.,  Dollar  of  the  Fathers,  a  catch  cry,  turned 
by  opponents  into  the  ‘dollar  of  the  daddies’,  which  was 
used  during  the  remonetization  agitation  of  1877. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  ( Dollar-mark :  see  3.) 

1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxiii,  A  little  roll  of  dollar- 

notes  fell  out  upon  the  ground.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI. 
596/2  Folding  the  dollar-bills  that  she  had  brought  her. 
1894  Montreal  Star  Almanac  for  1895.  132  It  was  found 
convenient  to  continue  the  old  dollar-mark  in  the  South, 
and  to  adopt  it  in  the  North. 

Hence  DoTlared.  a.,  furnished  with  dollars, 
wealthy.  Do’llarless  a.,  without  dollars :  cf. 
penniless.  Dollaro'cracy,  nonce-wd.  :  see  -cracy. 
Do  llarship  {humorously),  the  personality  of  a 
dollared  man. 

1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xvii.  (D.)  A  dollarless  and 
unknown  man.  1869  H.  Deedes  America  151  So  long  as 
their  Dollarships’  eyes  and  noses  are  not  affected  by  his 
[the  negro’s]  propinquity.  1884  Longrn .  Mag.  Feb.  386  The 
dollared  lady.  1889  Pall MallG.  2  July  2/1  The  phlegmatic 
assurance  of  dollarocracy. 

Do*llar-bird.  An  Australian  bird  of  the  genus 
Eutystomus ,  so  called  from  a  large  round  white 
spot  on  the  wing. 

1847  Leichhardt  Jntl.  v.  156  The  dollar-bird  passed 
with  its  arrow-like  flight. 

Dollar-fish. 

1.  A  name  given  to  two  kinds  of  fish,  from  their 
round  form  and  silvery  colour  (in  the  case  of  the 
former,  of  the  young.)  a.  Vomer  setipinnis,  called 
also  moonfish.  b.  Slromateus  triacanthus,  called 
also  butter-  and  harvest-fish. 

2.  An  eebinoderm  of  a  discoid  shape ;  a  cake- 
urchin  or  sand-doll  ar. 

18. .  J.W.  Dawson  in  Borthwick’s  Br.-Ainer.  Rdr.  (i860) 
222  The  curious  flat  cake-like  shells  of  the  Echinarachnius 
Atlanticus,—  the  dollar-fish  of  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

Dollied,  -er,  -ness  :  see  after  Dolly  a.  and  v. 

Dollin,  obs.  var.  of  dolven,  pa.  pple.  of  Delve. 

Dollish  (dp'lif),  a.  [f.  Doll  sb.1  +  -ish.]  Some¬ 
what  doll-like  ;  having  characteristics  of  a  doll. 

1863  E.  C.  Clayton  Cruel  Fortune  II.  237  She’s  rathet 
dollish,  to  my  taste.  1874  Burnand  My  Time  xxxii.  320  As 
pretty,  though  dollish,  a  blonde  as  you'd  wish  to  see. 

Hence  DoTlisEly  adv.  ;  Do  Uislmess. 

1892  Academy  2  Jan.  9/1  A  woman  . .  less  dollishly  pretty 
perhaps.  1893  Nat.  Observer  437/1  Dolls  both,  and  equal 
in  their  dollishness. 

Dollop  (dp-lap).  Also  6-9  dallop.  [Origin 
obscure ;  cf.  Norweg.  dial,  dolp  lump  (Ross).] 

j-  1.  Farming.  A  patch,  tuft,  or  clump  of  grass, 
weeds,  etc.  in  a  field.  Obs. 

1573  Tusser  Husb.  liv.  (1878)  121  Let  dallops  about  be 
mowne  and  had  out.  Ibid.  lvii.  131  Of  barlie  the  longest 
and  greenest  ye  find,  Leave  standing  by  dallops.  1669 
Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  316  Dallops,  a  term  used  in 
some  places  for  Patches  or  Corners  of  Grass  or  Weeds 
among  Corn,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Dallop,  rank 
tufts  of  growing  corn  where  heaps  of  manure  have  lain. 

2.  colloq.  or  vulgar.  (See  quots.) 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  A  dollop  is  a  large  quantity 
of  any  thing ;  the  whole  dollop  means  the  total  quantity. 
<21825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Dallop  ..  a  clumsy  and 
shapeless  lump  of  anything  tumbled  about  in  the  hands. 
1853  N.  Sf  Q.  1st  Ser.  VIII.  65/2  ‘What  a  dollop  of  fat  you 
have  given  me!'  1880  BlackmoRe  Mary  Ancrley  xxxvi, 

I  sent  a  great  dollop  of  water  into  the  (ace  of  the  poor 
lieutenant. 


DOLLY. 


590 


DOLOROUS 


b.  An  untidy  woman,  a  slattern,  trollop,  dial . 
a  1825  in  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia .  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 

Dolly  (dp-li),^.1  [f.  Doll  :  see-Y.] 

1.  A  familiar  pet-form  of  the  name  Dorothy 
(  =  Doll  sb.1  1). 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alc/i.  in.  iii,  (To  Dol  Common),  So  much 
the  easier  to  be  cozen’d,  my  Dolly.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.. 
Spir.  Laws  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  70  The  great  soul  incarnated 
in  some.  .Dolly  or  Joan. 

2.  fa.  A  female  pet  or  favourite.  Obs.  slang. 
b.  A  drab,  slattern,  useless  woman,  dial,  or  colloq. 

1648  Herrick  Hesper .,  Lyrick  to  Mirth  (1869)  38  Kisse 
our  dollies  night  and  day.  1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  II. 
v.  13  And  so  away  he  led  his  Dolly.  1828  Craven  Dialect , 
Dolly ,  a  slattern.  1883  Almondb.  <5-  H udders/.  Gloss,  s.v., 

‘  He ’s  got  a  maungy  dolly  for  a  wife.’  1873  Dixon  Two 
Queens  I.  in.  vi.  149  Puebla  ..  took  his  seat  at  table  with 
these  dollies  and  their  mates. 

3.  A  pet  name  for  a  child’s  doll.  (Also  treated 
as  the  personal  name  of  a  female  doll.) 

1790  Morison  Poems  82  (Jam.)  Like  a  dally  drawn  on 
delf  Or  china  ware.  1865  E.  C.  Clayton  Cruel E'ortunc  I. 
143  A  ragshop,  with  its  black  dolly  dangling  over  the  door. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  137/2  Dolly  as  a  baby,  as  a  girl, 
as  a  young  lady,  as  a  lady. 

4.  Applied  to  various  contrivances  fancied  to 
resemble  a  doll  in  some  way. 

a.  dial.  A  wooden  appliance  with  two  arms,  and  legs  or 
feet,  used  to  stir  and  twirl  clothes  in  the  wash-tub,  called  a 
dolly-tub ;  also  called  dolly-legs  or  -stick,  peggy ,  maiden . 
The  name  is  sometimes  less  correctly  given  to  the  tub,  and 
extended  to  mechanical  contrivances  fulfilling  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  ;  also  to  an  apparatus  for  agitating  and  washing  ore  in 
a  vessel ;  and  to  a  beetle  for  linen,  beating  hemp,  etc. 

1792  \V.  Roberts  Looker-on  No.  41  The  Dumb  Dolly,  or 
a  machine  for  washing,  is  recommended.  1828  Craven 
Dialect ,  Dolly.. a.  washing  tub.  1840  Spurdens  Suppl.  to 
Forby ,  Dolly,  a  beetle  used  in  4  bunching  hemp  ’,  as 
a  punishment,  in  bridewell.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade , 
Dolly ,  in  mining  parlance  a  perforated  board,  placed  over 
a  tub  containing  ore  to  be  washed,  and  which  being  worked 
by  a  winch-handle,  gives  a  circular  motion  to  the  ore.  1869 
R.  B.  Smyth  Gold/.  l7ictoria  609  Dolly ,  an  instrument  used 
by  diggers  for  dividing  and  mixing  the  tough  clay  or 
cement  with  water  in  the  puddling-tub.  1877  Holderness 
Gloss,  s.v.,  Dolly-tub,  a  barrel-shaped  machine  for  washing 
clothes  which  are  stirred  about  with  a  pronged-instrument, 
called  a  dolly-stick.  1884  Athenaeum  26  Apr.  533/1  One 
sort  of  dolly  is  a  barrel-formed  tub,  in  which  a  beater 
is  worked  by  hand  up  and  down.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss., 
Dolly ,  a  clothes  washing  stick,  made  with  feet,  but  other¬ 
wise  like  a  poss-stick.  1894  Super/.  Woman  (ed.  4)  I.  159 
(The]  dolly-tub  stood  with  some  of  the  wet  linen  hanging 
on  the  side. 

b-  Pile-driving.  A  short  length  of  timber  or  metal  set 
on  the  top  of  a  pile  to  act  as  a  buffer  between  it  and  the 
ram ;  also  used  to  lengthen  the  pile  when  driven  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ram  ;  a  punch. 

1838  Simms  Public  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  (1846)  22  Cast-iron 
dolleys,  weighing  about  i#  cwt.,  were  fitted  to  the  tops  of 
the  main  piles  to  receive  the  blows.  1868  Minutes  Proc. 
Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  XXVII.  318  A  timber  dolly  was  used 
between  the  pile  and  the  ram. 

C.  A  ustral.  Gold/elds .  A  rude  appliance  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  a  pile-driver,  used  to  crush  auriferous  quartz. 

1869  R.  B.  Smyth  Gold/.  Victoria  609  Dolly  . .  a  log  of 
wood  shod  with  iron  and  suspended  from  a  sapling  over  a 
stump,  and  used  in  the  early  days  for  crushing  quartz.  1880 
Sutherland  Tales  Gold/.  75  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
quartz  they  employed  a  very  primitive  apparatus,  which 
the  miners  call  a  dolly. 

d.  A  machine  for  punching  iron  ;  a  tool  used  in  forming 
the  head  of  a  rivet. 

1848  Inv.  Wallsend  Colliery  (Northumbld.  Gloss.),  A 
punching  dolley,  i6£  cwts.  1869  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  Shipbuild. 
xvii.  340  The  holder-up  . .  after  having  driven  the  head 
[of  the  rivet]  well  up  by  a  few  heavy  blows,  holds  upon  it 
with  a  large  hammer  or  a  tool  called  a  ‘  dolly  1879 
Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  134/2  A  workman  ..  presses 
against  the  head  with,  .a  mass  of  iron  termed  a  ‘  dolly '. 

e.  A  contrivance  with  a  covering  of  rags,  polish,  etc., 
used  in  various  trades  for  polishing. 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <5*  Clockm.  213  Wooden  dollies 
of  suitable  shape  covered  with  the  finest  doe  skin  and 
rotated  in  the  lathe  are  used.  1891  Shc/jfield  Gloss.  Suppl., 
Dolly,  a  wheel  covered  by  rags,  and  used  by  cutlers  in 
polishing  their  wares. 

f.  colloq.  &  dial.  A  binding  of  rag  round  a  hurt  finger,  etc. 
1888  in  Berksh.  Gloss. 

g.  An  apparatus  for  street  gambling.  (See  quot.  1873.) 
[1851-61  Mayhew  Loud.  Lab.  I.  6  (Hoppe)  The  proprietors 

of  Street  Games,  as  swings . .  down -the-d oily,  spin-’em  round, 
[etc.].]  1873  Slang  Diet. ,  Dolly . .  consisting  of  a  round  board 
and  the  figure  of  an  old  man  or  ‘  Dolly  ’,  down  which  was  a 
spiral  hole.  A  marble  dropped  ‘down  the  Dolly ’,  would 
stop  in  one  of  the  small  holes  or  pits  (numbered)  on  the 
board.  1891  Daily  News  5  Sept.  7/3  The  stock-in-trade  of 
the  offenders,  chiefly  roulette  tables  and  ‘dollies’,  being 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Court. 

5.  Comb,  as  dolly-land ;  dolly -bar,  ‘  a  block  or 
bar  in  the  trough  of  a  grindstone  which  is  lowered 
into  the  water  to  raise  the  latter  against  the  face  of 
the  stone  by  displacement’  (Knight  Diet.  Aleck .) ; 
dolly-legs :  see  4  a  ;  dolly -man,  one  who  keeps 
a  dolly-shop  ;  (/>.)  one  who  works  with  a  dolly ; 
dolly-mop  {slang),  a  drab  ;  dolly-pedal,  a  tool 
used  by  chainrnakers  in  welding  the  ends  of  a  link  ; 
dolly-shop,  a  marine  store,  a  shop  where  rags, 
bottles,  etc.  are  bought,  frequently  having  a  black 
doll  hanging  outside  as  a  sign,  and  often  serving  as 
a  low  or  illegal  pawn-shop ;  dolly-tub  :  see  4  a. 

1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  *  Dolly-legs,  an  implement  with  five 
or  six  legs  for  washing.  1851  Mayhew  Land.  La6our(iS6i) 
II.  no  A  poor  person  driven  to  the  necessity  of  raising 


a  few  pence  . .  goes  to  the  *dolly-man.  1853  Marryat  P . 
Simple  iv,  His  liberty’s  stopped  for  getting  drunk  and 
running  after  the*Dolly  Mops  !  1894  Du  Maurier  1  nlby 
(1895)  58  A  dirty,  drabby,  little  Dolly-mop  of  a  Jewess. 
1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Lab.  (1861)  II.  no  The  Molly-shops 
are  essentially  pawn-shops,  and  pawn-shops  for.  the  very 
poorest.  Ibid.,  The  *Dolly  system  . .  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  black  wooden  doll,  in  white  apparel,  which  gener¬ 
ally  hangs  dangling  over  the  door  of  the  marine-store  shops. 

Hence  DoTlydom  =  dolldom  (see  after  Doll 
sbA). 

1882  Society  30  Dec.  9/2  Dollydom  is  a  vast  study 
now. 

||  Dolly  (cty’li),  sbA  Anglo-Indian,  [ad.  Hindi 
da  Hi]  ‘  A  complimentary  offering  of  fruit,  flowers, 
vegetables,  sweetmeats  and  the  like,  presented 
usually  on  one  or  more  trays;  also,  the  daily 
basket  of  garden  produce  laid  before  the  owner  by 
the  Mali  or  gardener  ’  (Yule). 

i860  Russell  Diary  India  II.  xi.  202  In  the  evening  the 
Rana’s  dolly,  or  offering,  was  brought  in.  1889  Marchioness 
Dufferin  Viceregal  Li/e  hi  India  ii.  (1890)  51  A  native 
gentleman  sent  me  what  they  call  a  *  Dolly  ,  which  is  really 
a  trayful  of  presents. 

Dolly  (d^rli),  a.  [f.  Doll  sb A  +  -y.]  Like  a 
doll ;  dollish,  babyish.  Hence  DoTliness. 

1852  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  (1853)  27^  A  dolly  sort  of  beauty 
perhaps.  1865  —  Mnt.  Fr.  1.  iv,  ‘You  are  a  chit  and  a 
little  idiot.. or  you  wouldn’t  make  such  a  dolly  speech’. 
1889  Mrs.  Alexander  Civoked Path  I.  vi.  193  Her  greatest 
charm.. was  her  dolliness. 

Dolly  (d^’li),  v.  dial,  and  techn.  [f.  Dolly 
sbA  4.]  a.  trans.  To  stir  or  wash  (clothes)  in  a 
dolly-tub  (see  Dolly  sb.  ‘4a);  to  beat  (linen). 

1847-78  in  Halliwell.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dolly ,  to 
wash  linen,  etc.  with  the  dolly-legs. 

b.  Smelting  and  Chain-making'.  To  beat  (red- 
hot  metal)  with  a  hammer,  dolly,  etc. 

1831  J.  Holland  Mann/.  Metal  I.  85  These  lumps  . .  are 
drawn  from  the  furnace  and  dolleyed,  or  beaten  into  cakes 
with  hammers.  1886  [see  Dollying  below]. 

c.  Gold-mining.  To  crush  (auriferous  quartz) 
with  a  dolly  (see  Dolly  sb.1  4  c);  to  obtain  (gold) 
by  this  process;  also  of  the  quartz:  To  yield  (so 
much  gold)  by  this  method. 

1894  Dundee  Advertiser  5  July  4  The  men  are  now 
‘dollying’  1000  ounces  a  day.  1895  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XII. 
668/1  He  dollied,  or  ground,  his  little  bits  of  rock  by  means 
of  a  contrivance  resembling  a  pestle  and  mortar.  1896 
Daily  Ne7us  23  Jan.  9/5  This  has  the  richest  stone  we  have 
got  so  far,  it  dollies  about  8  grains  to  the  pound. 

Hence  Do  llied  ppl.  a .,  Do  llying-  vbl.  sb.  (also 
attribl) ;  also  DoTlier. 

1882  N.  Q.  28  Oct.  349/2  The  soiled  clothes  are  immersed 
in  water  in  the  dolly  tub.  .then  the  dolly  is  plunged  into  the 
mass  [of  clothes]  and  worked  by  the  dollier  by  both  arms. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Aug.  11/1  This  4  dollying  ’  process  is 
effected  by  a  hammer,  which  by  means  of  a  spring  and 
wooden  pedal,  is  made  to  strike  the  already  roughly  joined 
link  till  the  two  ends  are  so  welded  together  that  the  joining 
is  scarcely  noticeable.  All  hand-wrought  chain  above 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  known  as  ‘dollied 

Dolly,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Dowie  a. 

Dolly  V arden.  [from  the  name  of  a  character 
in  Dickens’s  Barnaby  Budge.]  a.  A  print  dress 
with  a  large  flower  pattern,  worn  with  the  skirt 
gathered  lip  in  loops,  b.  A  large  hat,  worn  by 
women,  with  one  side  bent  downwards,  and 
abundantly  trimmed  with  flowers,  c.  A  Cali¬ 
fornian  species  of  trout  or  char. 

1872  A.  Dobson  Dial,  /rom  Plato  iv.  (St.  Pauls  Mag. 
Dec.),  Blue  eyes  look  doubly  blue  Beneath  a  Dolly  Varden. 
1877  R.  L.  Price  Two  Americas  214  Large  baskets  of 
trout,  among  whom  were  many  ‘  Dolly  Vardens  Ibid.  215, 
Convinced  that  the  ‘  Dolly  Varden  *  is  a  genuine  trout.  1881 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  My  Love  I.  227  One  would  get  one’s 
self  up  to  look  awfully  killing  in  a  Dolly  Varden. 

Dolman  (dolman).  Forms  6  dollymant,  6-8 
dolyman,  doliman,  9  dolman,  [orig.  a.  Turkish 
dolaman  or  doldmah,  whence  Pol., 

Boh.  doloman ,  Magyar  dolmany ,  F.  doliman,  (in 
sense  2)  dolman ,  Ger.  doliman,  doliman.  The 
disyllabic  form  appears  to  be  through  Fr.] 

1.  A  long  robe  open  in  front,  with  narrow  sleeves, 
worn  by  the  Turks. 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay’s  Voy.  in.  x.  86  They 
are  clothed  with  a  long  gowne,  which  they  do  call  Dolyman, 
girded  with  a  large  girdle  of  silke.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II. 
1.  113  Y°  great  Basha.  .clothed  with  a  robe  of  Dollymant 
crimson.  1702  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  xx.  91  Over  this 
comes  on  the  Shirt,  and  over  that  the  Doliman.  1843  Mrs. 
Romer  Rhone,  Darro,  etc.  II.  314  His  haik  floated  loosely 
on  his  shoulders  like  a  dolman. 

2.  The  uniform  jacket  of  a  hussar,  worn  like  a 
cape  with  the  sleeves  hanging  loose. 

1883  Standard  7  Mar.  5  (Stanf.)  His  Royal  Highness  has 
presented  the  whole  of  the  Bliicher  Hussars  with  dolmans, 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  worn  by  the  Royal  and 
Guard  Regiments  of  Hussars. 

3.  A  kind  of  mantle  with  cape-like  appendages 
instead  of  sleeves,  worn  by  women. 

1872  Punch  26  Oct.  1 71/2  The  ‘  dolman  ’  is  a  loose  jacket, 
with  large  hanging  sleeves,  that  can  be  assumed  or  left 
loose  at  pleasure.  1876  (Juida  Winter  City  iii.  38  Perhaps 
it  lurked  in  the  black  sable  fur  of  her  dolman. 

Hence  Dolmane-tte,  a  small  or  short  dolman. 

1883  Glasgow  Weekly  Her.  21  Apr.  8/4  French  Pattern 
I  Dolmans,  New  Dolmanettes,  Jackets,  etc. 


Dolmeil  (dp'lmen).  [a.  mod.  F.  dolmen  (dol- 
min  Latour  d’Auvergne,  1796,  dolmine  Le  Grand 
d’Aussy  1798,  dolmen,  Allmoires  de  f  Acad! mie 
Celtique  1807). 

Given  by  Legonidec  1821  as  Breton  =  ‘  monument  in  form 
of  an  altar  or  table  *  ;  and  usually  explained  as  f.  Breton  tdl 
=  taol,  L.  tabula,  table  -\-mean,  men  stone.  But  the  Breton 
compound  of  these  words  would  be  taolvean  or  tdlven,  and 
the  d  and  m  of  dolmen  are  not  thus  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  Borlase,  Antiq.  Cornwall (1754)  called  these  structures 
cromleh ,  but  gave  tolmen ,  lit.  *  hole  of  stone  ’,  as  the  current 
Cornish  name  for  those  enormous  blocks  found  in  Cornwall 
and  Scilly  naturally  poised  upon  two  supporting  points,  so 
as  to  leave  a  ‘  hole  ’  or  aperture  beneath,  through  which 
a  man  or  beast  may  pass.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
is  the  word  inexactly  reproduced  by  Latour  d’Auvergne  as 
dolmen,  and  misapplied  by  him  and  succeeding  French 
archaeologists  to  the  cromlech .] 

The  French  name,  used  by  some  English  authors, 
for  a  Cromlech,  a  prehistoric  structure,  consisting 
of  a  large  flattisli  stone  supported  upon  two  ot  more 
smaller  upright  stones. 

1859  Jephson  Britta?iy  viii.  108  The  dolmen  appeared  to 
me  to  consist  of  a  chamber  formed  by  gigantic  unhewn 
granite  blocks  placed  upon  smaller  ones.  1865  Lubbock 
Preh.  Times  v.  (1869)  104  All  over  Europe  . .  we  find  relics 
of  prehistoric  times  ..  dolmens  or  stone  chambers.  1871 
Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  55  Megalithic  structures,  menhirs, 
cromlechs,  dolmens.  1880  Jefferies  Gr.  Feme  F.  150  He 
crawled  right  under  the  table-stone  of  the  dolmen. 

Hence  Dolme-nic  a.  {nonce-wd.),  of  or  belonging 
to  dolmens,  or  to  the  race  who  constructed  them. 

1882  tr.  N.  Joly's  Man  be/  Metals  1.  vi.  1 58  The  ethnological 
character,  the  supposed  dolmenic  people. 

Dolomite  (d^-Dmait).  Min.  [In  F.  dolomie , 
dolomite,  named  1794  after  M.  Dolomieu ,  a  French 
geologist  and  mineralogist :  see  -ite.]  A  native 
double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  occurring 
crystalline,  and  in  granular  masses,  white  or 
coloured,  called  dolomite  marble ;  a  rock  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  this  mineral. 

1794  Kirwan  Min.  I.  iii  Common  Dolomite.  1799 
Tennant  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  309  The  kind  of 
marble  which  had  been  called  Dolomite,  from  M.  Dolomieu, 
who  first  remarked  its  peculiarity  in  dissolving  slowly.  1862 
Chambers'  Encycl.  s.v.  Dolomite,  The  new  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  are  built  of  dolomite.  1876  Page  Adv.  Text-b. 
Geol.  v.  102  Dolomite  is  a  granular  or  crystalline  variety  of 
magnesian  limestone. 

b.  pi.  The  Dolomites  =  the  dolomite  mountains 
or  peaks  ;  spec,  those  of  Southern  Tyrol. 

1870  {title')  Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites.  1873  A.  B. 
Edwards  A  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dolomite  country ,  moun¬ 
tain,  peak  ;  dolomite- like  adj. 

1846  L.  S.  Costello  Tour  Venice  389  The  horns  of  the 
dolomite  mountains.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  8  J uly  58/2  The  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Dolomite  country.  1864  Soc.  Sc.  Rev.  35  Cele¬ 
brated  for  their  Dolomite  peaks.  1868  Dana  Min.  §  742 
A  fine-grained  dolomite-like  rock. 

Hence  DoTomitize  v.  (also  Dolomize),  to  con¬ 
vert  into  dolomite ;  Dolomitiza-tion  (also  Dolo- 
miza'tion),  conversion  into  dolomite. 

1833  Lyell  in  Li/e  (1881)  I.  397  To  make  up  my  mind  about 
Von  Buch’s  theory  of  dolomisation.  1849  Dana  Geol.  ii. 
(1850)  153  An  instance  of  dolomization.  1862  G.  P.  Scrope 
Volcanos  89  The  frequent  dolomitization  of  limestones. 
1863  A.  C.  Ramsay  Phys.  Geog.  x.  (1878)  149  Some  modern 
atolls  are  known  to  become  dolomitised.  1891  Nature  10 
Sept.,  The  limestone  had  been  dolomitized. 

Dolomitic  (dflomi'tik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  formed  of,  or  containing  dolomite. 

1832  De  La  Beche  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  329  Dolomitic  rocks 
are  also  found  among  them.  1879  Rutley  Study  Rocks 
xiv.  286  N  o  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can . .  be  drawn  between 
the  dolomitic  limestone  and  the  true  dolomites. 

Dolor,  obs.  f.  Dollar  ;  var.  of  Dolour. 

+  Doloriferous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *dolorifer, 
f.  dolor-em  Dolour  +  -fer  bearing  :  see  -fekous.] 
Causing  pain  ;  =  next. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhouer s  Bk.  Physicke  73/1  Applye  it 
on  or  in  the  doloriferous  tooth.  1638  Whitaker  Blood  0/ 
Grape  74  (1\)  In  such  doloriferous  affects  in  the  joints. 

Dolorific  (d^lorrlik),  a.  Now  rare.  fad. 
med.L.  doldrijic-us,  f.  dolor-em  pain  ;  see  -fic.] 
Causing  or  giving  rise  to  pain  ;  painful,  grievous. 

1634  I .  Johnson  Party's  Chirurg.  ix.  xi.  (1678)  223 
Remedies  which  are  contrary  to  the  dolorifick  cause.  1669 
Gale  True  Idea  Jansen.  144  He  abhors  sin,  not  as  sin,  but 
as  dolorifick  or  painful.  1828  Blackxv.  Mag.  XXIV.  192 
Alas  1  for  Huskisson,  and  his  dolorific  strains. 

So  t  Dolorifical  a.  Obs.  rare~°. 

1623  Cockekam,  Dolorificall,  causing  sorrow. 

Dolorous  (dj? ’lores),  a.  Also  5-6  doler- 
ous(e,  dolorouse,  dolourous,  6  Sc.  dolorus.  [a. 
OF.  doleros ,  -eus,  doulour-,  dulur-,  -cus,  -ous  (1  ith. 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  mod.F.  douloureux late  L. 
dolbros-us  painful,  full  of  sorrow,  f.  dolor  Dolour.] 

1.  Causing,  attended  by,  or  affected  with  physical 
pain  ;  painful ;  severe,  acute. 

11400  Rom.  Rose  5474  [Fortune]  leieth  a  piastre  dolorous 
Unto  her  herds  wounded  egre.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1. 
14  No  Medicin  may  preuayle..till  the  same  dolorous  tooth 
be : . .  plucked  up  by  the  rootes.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta 
viii.  166  Dolorous  Gouts,  .are  not  apt  to  be  bred  by  parsi¬ 
mony.  1731  Medley  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  165  A  very 
dolorous  thirst.  1865  W.  Roberts  Treat.  Urin.  <$•  Renal 
Dis.  11.  ii.  11885)301  'l'he  dolorous  sensations  and  irritability 
which  constantly  torment  diabetic  patients. 
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2.  Causing  or  giving  rise  to  grief  or  sorrow ;  I 
grievous,  distressful ;  doleful,  dismal. 

c  1450  Merlin  116  The  archbishop  gaf  this  scentence  full 
dolerouse.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  (an.  6)  105  b,  Al¬ 
though  the  death  of  therle  wet-  dolorous  to  all  Englishmen. 
1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  it.  (1851)  140  When  God  commands 
to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast. 
a  1711  Ken  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  492  Faint  he  sank 
amidst  the  dol'rous  way.  1877  Black  Green  Fast.  xxix. 
(1878)  234  We  had  a  dolorous  day  of  rain. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  feelings,  state,  etc. :  Full  of 
or  expressing  sorrow  ;  sorrowful,  sad,  distressed. 

1513  Douglas  AEtieis  xn.  ii.  149  Syne  confortis  he  his 
feris  dolorous,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lii.  174,  I  am 
ryght  dolorous  for  the  newes  that  I  brynge  you.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  vi.  658  Thir  armor,  .wrought  them  pain  Im¬ 
placable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan.  1854  Thackeray 
Neivcomes  I.  40  [His]  countenance  assumed  an  appearance 
of  the  most  dolorous  sympathy.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus 
ii.  10  Might  I .  .my  dolorous  heart  awhile  deliver. 

Hence  Dolorosity,  dolorousness. 

1835  T ait's  Mag.  II.  784,  I  really  do  not  wonder  at  your 
dolorosity. 

Dolorously,  adv.  [-ly2.]  In  a  dolorous 
manner  ;  painfully,  sorrowfully,  dolefully. 

c  1450  Merlin  544,  V  of  tho  pantoners  hyin  toke  and  ledde 
hym  forth  betinge  hym  dolerousely.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
Huon  clxiii.  637  The  thyrd  &  fourth  he  made  doulourously 
to  dye.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Prav.  (ed.  2)  176  Hearing 
young  Soffees  voyce,  dolorously  crying  out  for  Fatima. 
1865  E.  C.  Clayton  Cruel  Fort.  III.  74  ‘  It  will  not  be  posted 
now  before  morning ’,  she  said,  dolorously. 

Dolorousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  dolorous  ;  sorrowfulness, 
sadness,  dolefulness. 

>553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  41  (R.)  For  the  dolorousness  of 
the  old  woman.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  in.  Ad  §  15. 

95  A  designe  to  heighten  the  dolourousnesse  of  his  person. 
1880  Athenaeum  i°.  Feb.  272/1  Though  melancholy  is,  no 
doubt,  a  genuine  poetic  mood,  mere  dolorousness  is  not 
fit  for  poetical  treatment. 

Dolose  (dolJu-s),  a.  Law.  [ad.  L.  dolds-us, 
f.  dohts  craft,  deceit :  see  Dole  r£.3]  Characterized 
by  criminal  intention  ;  intentionally  deceitful. 

1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  1103  An  act  of  forbearance 
or  omission  which  is  merely  culpose  (or  not  dolose)  is  not  a 
crime  or  public  delict.  1861  Ld.  Cranworth  ill  Guardian 
31  July  726  Without  accusing  his.. learned  friend  of  being 
dolose,  he  did  accuse  him  of  having  misled  their  lordships. 

t  Dolo'sity.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  dolosiU late 
L.  dolbsitdt-em  deceit,  f.  doldsus :  see  prec.] 
‘Deceitfulness,  hidden  malice’  (Bailey). 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  in  A1  maner  of  dolosite  to 
30U  is  enditid.  1730-36  in  Bailey  (folio). 

Dolour,  dolor  (doudar,  d^*la.i).  Forms  :  4-6 
doloure  (-owre),  (6  dolar,  dollor,  -our),  4- 
dolour,  6-  dolor,  [a.  OF.  dolor,  -our  (nth  c.), 
mod.F.  douleur,  =  It.  dolore,  Pr.,  Sp.'  dolor  :-L. 
doldr-em  pain,  grief,  anger,  f.  dol-ere  to  suffer  pain 
or  grief.  Now  unusual  in  spoken  use ;  hence 
pronunciation  varies ;  the  historical  pronunciation 
was  as  in  colour  (F.  couleur),  which  is  retained  in 
East  Anglia,  and  sometimes  represented  by  spelling 
dullor.~\ 

1 1.  Physical  suffering,  pain  ;  also  (with  //.),  a 
pain,  a  painful  affection,  a  disease.  Obs. 

?  c  1370  R old.  K.  Cicyle  59  Olyverne  dyed  in  grete  dolowre, 
For  he  was  slayne  in  a  harde  schowre.  c  1400  Panfranc's 
Cirurg.  227  In  -  chapitre  of  dolour  of  ioynctis.  1596  Dal- 
rymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  24  To  kure  and  to  remeid 
diuers  dolouris  of  the  skin.  1612  Woodall  Svrg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  33  It  easeth  the  dolour  of  the  caustick  medicine. 
1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  i.  31 1  Rheumatisms  and  other 
dolors  of  the  nerves.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  243 
In  a  Nephritic  Fit.. there’s  great.  .Dolour  in  the  Kidneys. 
1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xvi.  649  He  drew  the  dolours  from  the 
wounded  part. 

2.  Mental  pain  or  suffering;  sorrow,  grief,  distress. 

13..  K.  Alis.  5699  The  Kyng  therfore  was  in  doloure. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  1.  183  Mekill  dolour  it  did  hym  ip 
hys  mynd.  1544  Litany  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  575  Piti¬ 
fully  behold  the  dolour  of  our  heart.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  if. 
i.  18  Dolour  comes  to  him  indeed.  1684  Contempt.  State 
Man  11.  vii.  (1699)  21 1  Of  joy  there  must  no  mention  be 
made  in  that  place  of  dolour.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xv,  To 
leave  her  in  distress  and  dolour!  1881  Jefferies  Wood 
Magic  II.  ii.  66  Thus,  in  dolour  and  despair  the  darkness 
increased. 

b.  pL  Griefs,  sorrows.  Now  rare. 

16x1  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  80  The  Graces  of  his  Merits  due, 
being  all  to  dolors  turn’d.  1666  Bunyan  Grace  Ah.  §  163 
Every  Groan  of  that  man  . .  in  his  dolours.  1854  Mrs. 
Oliphant  Magd.  Hepburn  III.  28  Look  you,  dame  !. .  I  have 
borne  with  your  dolours  for  many  a  day. 

c.  R.  C.  Ch.  Dolours  of  the  Virgin. 

1885  Catholic  Diet,  s.v.,  The  seven  founders  of  the  Servite 
order,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  devoted  themselves  to 
special  meditation  on  the  Dolours  of  Mary,  and  from  them 
the  enumeration  of  the  Seven  Sorrows  (i.e.  at  the  prophecy 
of  Simeon,  in  the  flight  to  Egypt,  at  the  three  days’  loss,  at 
the  carrying  of  the  cross,  at  the  crucifixion,  at  the  descent 
of  the  cross,  at  the  entombment)  is  said  to  have  come. 
(Hence  the  appellation  Our  Lady  of  Dolours  or  Sorrows.) 

f  d.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  sorrow  ;  a  grievous 
or  sad  thing.  Obs.  rare. 

6  x330  Amis  #  Attiil.  12  To  here  of  the  childeryn  twoo, 
How  thei  were  in  wele  and  woo.. is  grete  doloure. 

f  3.  The  outward  expression  of  grief;  lamentation, 
mourning.  To  make  dolour ,  to  lament,  mourn.  Obs. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1270  Therefore  he  made  gret 


dolour,  c  1500  Melusinc  lvii.  338  The  doleur  &  lament¬ 
able  heuynes  that  men  dide.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon 
lxxxi.  246  Huon .  .was  sorowfull  to  se  his  wyfe  make  so  grete 
doloure.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Prav.  107  Though  they  saw 
me,  they  continued  their  dolours  till  the  end. 

+  4.  Anger,  indignation,  resentment.  [As  in  L.] 
1609  Holland  A  turn.  Marcell.  xxiv.  iv.  250  Our  fighting 
souldiers  were  so  enkindled  with  anger  and  dolour  [dolore]. 
1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  92  Anger,  dolour,  and  indignation. 

Dolp,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  DouP. 

Dolphin  (dp-lfin).  Forms:  4-5  delfyn(e,  6-7 
delphin  ;  5-6  dalphyn(e,  7  daulphin  ;  4-6  dol- 
phyn,  5  dolfyn(e,  dolphyne,  6  doulphyn,  6-7 
dolphine,  6-  dolphin.  See  also  Dauphin.  [In 
the  form  delfyn ,  delphin,  app.  directly  from  L. 
delplnn-us  (med.L.  also  delfinus.  It.  delfino,  Sp. 
del/ini) ;  with  the  form  dalphync ,  cf.  Pr.  dalfin,  OF. 
daulphin ;  of  the  latter  dolpui  appears  to  be  a 
phonetic  variant  with  0  from  au  :  Littre  has  an 
example  of  doffin  in  15th  c.  French.] 

1.  A  species  of  cetaceous  mammal  ( Delphinus 
De/phis),  having  a  longer  and  more  slender  snout 
than  the  porpoise,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
confounded,  so  that  the  two  names  become  inter¬ 
changed  ;  sometimes  applied  also  to  the  grampus. 

13..  K.  Alis.  6576  Heo  noriceth  delfyns,  and  cokadrill. 
1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  13  f>ere  beej>  ofte  i-take 
dolphyns,  and  see  calues,  and  baleynes.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  126/1  Dolfyne,  fysche,  delphuius.  1530  Palsgr.  214/2 
Doulphyn  a  fysshe,  doulphin.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 
353  The  Dalphine  feedeth  her  young  with  milke.  1601 
Shaks.  Pwel.  N.  1.  ii.  15  Like  Orion  on  the  Dolphines  backe. 
1646  J.  Hall  Poems  1.  41  Had  but  the  curteous  Delphins 
heard.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius ,  Gothick  Wars  in.  102 
A  great  number  of  Daulphins  coming  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  1769  Pennant  Zool.  III.  50  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  dolphin  shews  a  greater  attachment  to  mankind  than 
the  rest  of  the  cetaceous  kind.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX. 
521/2  The  head  [of  the  porpoise]  is  rounded  in  front,  and 
differs  from  that  of  the  true  dolphins  in  not  having  the  snout 
produced  into  a  distinct  ‘  beak 

2.  Popularly  applied  to  the  dorado  (Coryphxna 
hippuris ),  a  fish  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  colours, 
which,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  or  is 
dying,  undergo  rapid  changes  of  hue. 

1578-1628  F.  Fletcher  Drakes  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  32 
(Yule,  s.v.  Dorado )  The.  .great  mackrel  (whom  the  Aurata 
or  Dolphin  also  pursueth).  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seamans 
Gram.  viii.  36  Fish  hookes,  for  . .  Dolphins,  or  Dorados. 
1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Giddinesse  v.  1756  P.  Browne 
Jamaica  443  The  Dolphin.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  fishes  of  those  seas.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xxix, 
Parting  day  Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  ..  The  last  still  loveliest.  1844  Mrs. 
Browning  Vis.  Poets  xevi.  Poems  1850  I.  215  Faint  and  dim 
His  spirits  seemed  to  sink  in  him,  Then,  like  a  dolphin, 
change  and  swim  The  current. 

3.  Astron.  A  northern  constellation,  Delphinus. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xiv,  In  whiche  the  Egle  and 

also  the  Dolphyne  Haue  theyr  arysynge  by  reuolucion.  1551 
Recorde  Cast.  Knowl.  264  A  lyttle  from  it  is  the  Dolphine, 
whiche  hath  in  it  10  starres.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts 
(1658)  57  About  the  time  of  the  Daulphins  appearance.  1868 
Lockyer  Guillcmin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  358  Two  double  stars, 
one  of  the  Lion,  the  other  of  the  Dolphin. 

4.  A  figure  of  a  dolphin  (generally  represented 
as  curved)  in  painting,  sculpture,  heraldry,  etc. 

In  early  Christian  art  used  as  an  emblem  cf  love,  diligence, 
or  swiftness. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  2054  A  derfe  schelde  . .  With  a 
dragone  engowschede.  .Devorande  a  dolphyne.  a  1440  Sir 
Dcgrev.  1038  He  beres  a  dolfyn  of  gold.  1756-7  Jr. 
Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  II.  20  The  fish  or  dolphin  at  the  side 
of  the  statue,  on  which  some  boys  seem  to  be  riding.  1851 
Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  App.  387  A  dolphin  may  be 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  sea.  1895  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Aug.  449/1 
Some  Aldine  edition,  with.. the  sign  of  the  well-known 
anchor  and  dolphin. 

+  5.  (In  {xi\\,dalphynoT  dolphin  crown.)  A  French 
gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  Scotland.  Obs. 

Prob.  the  Fr.  ecu  du  Dauphinc,  weighing  about  54  Eng¬ 
lish  grains,  struck  by  Louis  XI  for  the  Dauphine. 

1451  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  //( 1597)  §  33  The  Crown  of  France 
hauand  a  crowned  Flowre-deluce  on  ilk  side  of  the  Schield, 

.  .and  the  Dolphin  Crowne,  ilk  ane  of  them  hauand  course 
for  sex  shillinges  aucht  pennies.  1455  Ibid.  (1597)  §  59  The 
Salute,  the  Rydar,  the  Crowne,  the  Dolphin,  to  elleven 
shillings. 

6.  Applied  to  various  contrivances  resembling  or 
fancifully  likened  to  a  dolphin. 

a.  In  early  artillery,  each  of  two  handles  cast  solid  on  a 
cannon  nearly  over  the  trunnions,  commonly  made  in  the 
conventional  form  of  a  dolphin. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.  Ordnance,  Maniglions 
or  Dolphins  . .  are  the  Handles  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
Piece  near  the  Trunnions,  and  near  the. Centre  of  Gravity, 
to  mount  and  dismount  it  the  more  easily.  1869  Boutell 
Arms  4  Arm.  xi.  (1874)  240  Thus  the  handles,  ««s«(when 
in  use  in  England  called  dolphins),  are  not  infrequently 
made  in  the  form  of  the  body  of  some  living  creature ;  for 
example,  in  Fig.  50  they  appear  in  the  form  of  two  dolphins. 

b.  Haul,  (a)  A  spar  or  block  of  wood  with  a  ring  bolt  at 
each  end  for  vessels  to  ride  by ;  a  mooring -buoy.  (*/:)  A 
mooring-post  or  bollard  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock  or 
along  a  quay,  wharf  or  beach,  to  make  hawsers  fast  to.  (c) 
A  wreath  of  plaited  cordage  fastened  about  a  mast  or  yard, 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  falling  in  case  of  the  ropes  or 
chains  which  support  it  being  shot  away  in  action. 

1764  Croker,  etc.  Did.  Arts  <5-  Sc.,  Dolphins  of  the  Mast. 
1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  vi,  What  with  dead-eyes,  and 
shrouds,  cats  and  catblocks,  dolphins,  and  dolphin-strikers, 

I  was  so  puzzled  ..  that  [etc.].  1840  livid.  Hull  Docks 


Comm.  90  Q.  What  is  a  dolphin  ?  A .  There  is  a  post  in  the 
middle,  and  it  is  inclosed  round  by  other  posts,  and  this 
post  in  the  middle  is  the  post  to  make  the  rope  fast  to,  and 
the  others  support  it;  it  is  for  the  vessels  to  warp  into  the 
river  Hull.  1844  Hull  Dock  Act  91  Substantial  hawsers  . . 
fixed  to  the  dolphins.  1847  Craig,  Dolphin  of  the  mast. 
1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Bollard,  also  a  lighter  sort 
of  dolphin  for  attaching  vessels  to.  Ibid.,  Puddening,  a 
thick  wreath  of  yarns,  matting,  or  oakum  (called  a  dolphin), 
tapering  from  the  middle  towards  the  ends. 

C.  Gr.  A  ntiq.  A  heavy  mass  of  lead,  etc.  suspended  from 
a  yard  at  the  bows  of  a  war-vessel,  to  be  dropt  into  an 
enemy’s  ship  when  at  close  quarters. 

X774C0LDSM.  Grecian  H  is  t.l. 27  a  The  enemy .  .were  stopped 
by  the  yards  of  those  ships  to  which  were  fixed  dolphins  of 
lead.  1820  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  Knights  I.  227  Let  your 
dolphins  rise  high,  while  the  enemy's  nearing.  1836-48  B. 
D.  Walsh  A  ristoph.  Knights  11.  iii,  Quick  haul  up  your  pon¬ 
derous  dolphins.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lx.  (1862)  V.  262. 

d.  ‘  A  technical  term  applied  to  the  pipe  and  cover  at  a 
source  for  the  supply  of  water’  (Weale  Diet.  Terms  Arch. 
1849-50). 

e.  Angling.  A  kind  of  hook. 

1854  Badham  Halieut.  18. 

7.  A  black  species  of  aphis  or  plant-louse  ( Aphis 
fabx ),  very  destructive  to  bean-plants  ;  also  called 
collier  and  dolphin-fly .  Also  a  black  coleopterous 
insect  infesting  turnips  (quot.  1771). 

1731  Bailey  (ed.  5),  Dolphins  (with  Gardiners)  small  black 
Insects  that  infest  Beans,  etc.  1771  G.  White  Selborne 
xxxiv.  90  The  country  people  here  call  it  the  Turnip  Fly 
and  Black  Dolphin ;  but  I  know  it  to  be  one  of  the  coleoptera ; 
the  Chrysomela  oleracea.  1846  Hannam  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  II.  11.  590  The  season  of  1846  has  been  memorable  for 
the  dolphin  among  the  pea-crop.  1883  Sutton  Cult.  Veget. 
<5*  FI.  (1892)  382  The  Bean  Aphis,  .the  Bean  Plant  Louse,  or 
Black  Dolphin. 

+  8.  =  Dauphin  1  £.,  q.v.  (Obs.). 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb,  as  dolphin-colour ,  -family , 
-fishy  - hue ,  -shoal ;  dolphin-borne ,  - headed ,  - like 
adjs. ;  dolphin-fat,  a  fat  obtained  from  species  of 
Delphimis  (Delphin  sb.  2) ;  dolphin-flower,  the 
Larkspur  (Delphinium)  ;  dolphin-fly  =  sense  7  ; 
dolphin-oil  =  dolphin  fat  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II. 
309)  ;  dolphin-striker  (. Naut .),  a  short  gaff  spar 
fixed  perpendicularly  under  the  cap  of  the  bowsprit 
for  guying  down  the  jib-boom ;  also  called  mar¬ 
tingale  (which  name  is  also  given  to  the  ropes 
connecting  it  with  the  jib-boom). 

1842  Mrs.  Browning  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  (1863)  1  Pang  by 
pang,  each  with  a  *dolphin  colour.  1513  Douglas  A£?teis 
v.  x.  88  Als  swift  as  *dalfin  fische,  swymand  away.  1671 
H.  M.  tr.  Colloq.  Erasm.  510  The  Dolphin  fish,  .is  a  lover 
of  man.  1846  Worcester,  *  Dolphin-fly,  an  insect  of  the  aphis 
tribe,  destructive  to  beans.  1846  Greener  Sc.  Gunnery  15 
The  fancy  cock  and  hammers  have  given  place  to  a  *dolphin- 
headed  hammer.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  75  Melodious 
moaned  the  other  ‘  Dying  day  with  *dolphin-hues.’  1606 
Shaks.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  v.  ii.  89  His  delights  Were  *Dolphin- 
like,  they  shew’d  his  backe  aboue  The  Element  they  liu’d 
in.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  FEneid  v.  594  Some  *dolphin  shoal 
. .  afloat  on  the  watery  plain.  1833  ^Dolphin-striker  [see  6  bj. 
x84i  Marryat  Poacher  xx viii,  The.  .collision  carried  away 
our.  .dolphin-striker.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v. 
Martingale ,  The  spar  is  usually  termed  the  dolphin-striker, 
from  its  handy  position  whence  to  strike  fish.  1891  E. 
Castle  Conseq.  III.  11.  xvii.  3  Hot  water  bubbled  ..  in  an 
ancient  copper  dolphin  ’  urn  of  exquisite  outline. 

Dolphinate,  -ess,  obs.  ff.  Dauphinate,  -ess. 
1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  i.  §  9  The  Dolphinate  in 
France. 

+  Dolphine't.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  Dolphin  + 
-et,  dimin.  suffix,  here  exceptionally  used  as  a 
feminine.]  A  female  dolphin. 

1595  Spenser  Col.  Clout  866  The  Lyon  chose  his  mate, 
the  Turtle  Dove  Her  deare,  the  Dolphin  his  owne  Dolphinet. 

Dolt  (d^lt),  sb.  Also  6  dolte,  dowlte,  6- 7 
doult(e.  [Found  with  its  derivatives  from  middle 
of  1 6th  c. ;  perh.  earlier  in  dialect  use,  App. 
related  to  OE.  dot ,  ME.  do l ,  doll ,  Dull,  and  to 
Dold,  stupid,  inert  of  intellect  or  faculty.  For  the 
-/,  cf.  ME.  dull  in  sense  of  dulled :  see  Dull  vi] 

1.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead,  numskull. 
1543  [implied  in  Doltish].  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's 
Utop.  (Arb.)  39  Thies  wysefooles  and  verye  archedoltes. 
a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  42  A  very  dolt  and 
loute.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  v.  ii.  163  Oh  Gull,  oh  dolt,  As 
ignorant  as  durt.  1658  Cleveland  Rustic  Rampant  Wks. 
(1687)  4*7  Not  only  these  Doults,  these  Sots.  1725  Swift 
Wood  the  Iro7imonger  32  Wood’s  adulterate  copper,  Which 
. .  we  like  dolts  Mistook  at  first  for  thunderbolts.  1847 
Disraeli  Tajicrcdv.  i,The  prerogative  of  dolts  and  dullards. 

2.  a.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Doltish,  stupid,  senseless, 
foolish,  b.  Comb.,  as  +  dolt-head,  (a)  a  dolt, 
blockhead  ;  (b)  a  stupid  head  (quot.  1 7 1 1). 

1679  Dryden  Troil.  <5*  Cress.  11.  iii,  Dolt-heads,  asses,  And 
beasts  of  burden.  1711  E.  Ward  Quix.  I.  414  As  soon  as 
each  had  bolted  From  out  his  Straw,  and  scratch’d  his 
Dolthead.  1828  Southey  To  A.  Cwiningham  Poems  III. 
31 1  The  dolt  image  is  not  worth  its  clay.  X852  R.  Knox 
Gt.  Artists  $  Anat.  57  North  Germany,  the  land  of 
schnapps,  and  insolence,  and  dolt  stupidity. 

Hence  +  DoTtage,  J*  DoTtry,  the  condition  of  a 
dolt ;  t  DoTtify  v.  lrans.y  to  make  a  dolt  of. 

i559  Aylmer  Harbor.  Faithf.  Subj.  Giijb,  Women., 
doltefied  with  the  dregges  of  the  Deuils  dounge  hill.  1581 
Mulcaster  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  205  Where  I  see  nobil- 
itie  betraid  to  donghillrie,  and  learning  to  doultrie.  1593 
Nashe  Four  Lett.  Confut.  G  j  b,  I  have  usually  seene  un- 
circumsied  doltage  have  the  porch  of  his  Panims  pilfries 
very  hugely  pestred  with  praises, 
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+  Dolt,  v.  Obs,  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  dolt  of,  befool ;  to  call  dolt. 

1553  T*  Wilson  RJiet.  74  b,  When  wee  would  abashe  a  man 

. .  wee  either  doulte  hym  at  the  firste,  and  make  hym  beleeve 
that  he  is  no  wiser  then  a  goose,  or  [etc.].  1570  B.  Googe 

Pop.  Kingd.  11.  (1880)  26  Thus  are  the  people  doited  still, 
and  fooles  are  made  of  fooles.  1574  Hellovves  Gueuai'ds 
Fam.  Ep.  302  Certaine  men  be  doited,  and  charged  with 
a  thousand  thoughts.  x8i8  Todd,  To  dolt ,  to  make  dull. 
I  have  heard  the  word  so  spoken,  but  know  no  instance  of 
it  in  books. 

2.  intr.  To  act  like  a  dolt,  to  play  the  fool. 
Hence  DoTting  ppl .  a. 

1573  New  Custom  1.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  19  More 
better.  .Than  in  these  trifles  to  have  doited  so  much.  1593 
Tell-Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  21  Touching  doating  or  dolting 
Ielosy. 

Doltish  (d<?u  ItiJ),  a.  [f.  Dolt  sb.  +  -ish.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  like  a  dolt ;  foolish,  stupid,  thick¬ 
headed,  senseless. 

1543  Bale  Course  Rom.  Foxe  62  b  (T.)  Your  argument 
is,  as  you  are ;  unlearned,  fantastical  and  doltish,  a  1553 
U dall  Royster  D.  iv.  iii.  (Arb.)  63  Rather  than  to  mary  with 
suche  a  doltishe  loute.  a  1677  Barrow  Serin.  Wks.  1716 
III.  32  Doltish  incapacity.  1851  H.  Melville^  Whale 
xxxvi.  181  A  doltish  stare.  1892  Lucy  T.  Smith  in  Hist . 
Rev.  Jan.  34  The  man  with  a  doltish  son. 

DoTtishly,  adv.  ff.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  dolt¬ 
ish  manner ;  stupidly. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas .  Fr.  Tong ,  Bestcment  <$•  lourde - 
meut,  beastly  and  doltishly.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gcntrie  11. 
98  [They]  do  very  doltishly  distinguish  two  kinds  of  adoration. 
1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  186  Thou  hast  perniciously  and 
doultishly  taught  and  maintained  that  there  is  no  God. 

Doltishness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  doltish  ;  stupidity. 

1569  T.  Norton  Rebell.  Earl  Northumb.  in  Strype  Ann. 
Ref.  I.  Iv.  597  The  vanities,  the  doltishness,  the  borrowing 
without  caring  to  pay.  1629  Symmer  Spir.  Posie  11.  i.  33  It 
is  extreame  doltishnesse  to  deferre  the  practise  of  Wisedoine. 
1813  Shelley  in  Dowden  Life  (1887)"  I.  339  The  usual 
doltishness  of  the  regal  race. 

t  Dolven,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Delve  v.  :  Delved, 
dug,  buried. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  292  Hud  ke  i$e  doluene  eorcSe.  £1350 
Will.  Palerne  5280  Ac  he  was  ded  &  doluen.  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  iii.  689  In  the  doluen  lond.  C1440  York  Myst. 
xxiv.  189  Both  dede  and  doluen,  }?is  is  }>e  fourj>e  day. 

+  DoTy,  a.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6  Sc.  duillie, 
8  dooly.  [The  forms  dooly  and  duillie  are  clearly, 
and  doly  probably,  from  Dole  sb. 2;  a  1 6th  c. 
dolly  appears  to  be  a  different  word  :  see  Dowie.] 
Doleful,  sorrowful,  sad. 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1.  189  Quhidder  is  become  sa 
sone  this  duillie  hant?  1583  Stanyhurst  Asneis  ir.  (Arb.) 
57  This  dolye  chaunce  gald  vs,  with  blood,  with  slaghter 
abounding.  1596  Lodge  Marg.  Amer.  20  The  dolie  season 
of  the  yeare.  1721  Bailf.y,  Doly  or  Dooly ,  mourning,  sad. 

II  Dom  1  (dpm).  [In  sense  r,  a.  Pg.  dom,  a  title 
of  honour,  =  Sp.  don  L.  domin-us  master,  ruler, 
chief,  owner ;  see  Don  sb. i.  Dam  sb. 4,  DanL  In 
sense  2  an  abbreviation  of  L.  dominus.~\ 

1.  In  Portugal  and  Brazil,  a  title  of  dignity 
prefixed  to  the  Christian  name,  used  by  Royalty, 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  gentlemen  on  whom  it  has 
been  conferred  by  Royal  authority. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  In  Portugal,  nobody  is 
allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  Dom,  which  is  a  badge  or 
token  of  nobility,  without  the  King's  leave. 

2.  As  a  shortened  form  of  L.  dominus,  prefixed 
to  the  names  of  R.  C.  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
dignitaries,  esp.  to  Benedictine  and  Carthusian 
monks,  whether  priests  or  in  minor  orders. 

1716  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  11.  372  The  noted  French  reform’d 
Monk  Dom  Gerheron.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Dom  is 
likewise  used  in  France  among  some  orders  of  religious  as 
the  Chartreux,  Benedictines,  etc.  We  say,  the  reverend 
father  Dom  Calmet,  Dom  Alexis,  Dom  Balthasar,  etc.  1822 
Nares  s.  v.  Dan,  The  Dom  of  the  Benedictines.  1892  J. 
Wickham  Legg  in  Trans.  St.  Paul's  Eccl.  Soc.  III.  74  Mr. 
Edmund  Bishop,  who,  with  Dom  Aidan  Gasquet,  is  editing 
the  Consuetudinary  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York. 

3.  Dom  Pedro  (U. S.):  a  game  at  cards,  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  don  (Don  6). 

1887  F.  R.  Stockton  Borrowed  Month,  etc.  191  (American) 
Dom  Pedro  . .  a  social  game  of  cards  which  we  generally 
played. 

II  Dom  2  (dom).  [mod.Ger.  dom  cathedral,  ad. 
L.  domus  ( domus  Dei)  :  see  Dome.  OHG.  and 
MHG.  had  luom.]  A  cathedral  church. 

1861  Neale  Notes  Dalmatia  ii.  35  A  stroll  through  the 
city  showed  us.. the  so-called  Dom.. a  building  somewhat 
resembling  the  cathedral  at  Graz.  1876  Freeman  Hist.  Sk. , 
Venetian  March,  As  Innsbruck  never  was  a  Bishop’s  see, 
there  is  no  dom.  1888  Times  (Weekly  Ed.)  22  June  s/i 
The  Dom  at  Berlin. 

So  Do  mchurch  [tr.  Ger.  domkirche]  =  prec. 

1864.  Kingsley  Rom.  .(■  Tent.  219  The  domchurch  and  its 
organization  grew  up  . .  round  the  body  of  a  saint  or 
martyr. 

Dom,  obs.  f.  Doom,  Dumb  ;  var.  f.  Doum. 

-dom,  suffix.  [OE.  - dom  =  OS.  -dim,  MDu. 
■doem,  Du.  -dom,  OHG.,  MHG.  -luom,  Ger.  -turn) 
Abstract  suffix  of  state,  which  has  grown  out  of  an 
independent  sb.,  orig.  putting,  setting,  position, 
statute,  OHG.  luom,  position,  condition,  dignity, 
in  OE.  dim,  statute,  judgement,  jurisdiction, 
f.  stem  do-  of  Do  v.  +  abstract  suffix  -moz,  OE.  -m, 


as  in  htl-tn,  sea-m,  strea-m,  etc.  Frequent  already 
in  OE.  as  a  suffix  to  sbs.  and  adjs.,  as  biscopdom 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  cyningdom,  cynedim, 
royal  or  kingly  dominion,  kingdom,  ealdordom  the 
position  or  jurisdiction  of  an  elder  or  lord  ;  peow- 
dom,  the  condition  of  a  Jieow  or  slave  ;  frtodim , 
haligdom,  wisdom  the  condition  or  fact  of  being 
free,  holy,  or  wise.  The  number  of  these  deriva¬ 
tives  has  increased  in  later  times,  and  -dom  is  now 
a  living  suffix,  freely  employed  to  form  nonce- 
derivatives,  not  only  with  the  sense  of  ‘condition, 
state,  dignity  ’,  but  also  with  that  of  ‘  domain, 
realm  ’  ( fig. ).  See  in  their  alphabetical  places 
aldcrdom,  Anglo-Saxondom,  boredom,  Christen¬ 
dom ,  cuckoldom ,  dukedom ,  earldom,  freedom,  king¬ 
dom,  martyrdom,  popedom,  sheriffdom,  thraldom, 
wisdom,  etc.  Examples  of  nonce-words  appear  in 
the  quotations. 

1885  H.  Pearson  R.  Browning  8  Pomona,  .to  express  all 
appledom  and  peardom.  1882  H.  C.  Merivale  Faucit 
of  B.  I.  1.  iv.  58  Entitled  him  to  all  the  honours  of  B.  A.  dom. 
1887  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  2  Feb.,  A  real,  live  Dakota 
man.  .fresh  from  Blizzardont.  x88o  New  Virginians  I.  237 
Meanwhile  curdom  flourishes.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Aug. 
2/2  To  test  . .  the  good-sailordom  of  the  spectators.  Ibid. 
7  Oct.  2/1  Imagine  Manchesterdom  Protectionist.  1894 
Times  27  Sept.  7/4  Says  Mr.  Labouchere,  ‘  Liberal  official¬ 
dom  has  wet-blanketted  it.’  Ibid  6  June  11/3  The  ranks  of 
old  fogeydom.  1894  Henty  Dorothy’s  Double  I.  91  A., 
specimen  of  English  squiredom.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Dec. 
1/3  The  classic  pile  which,  .divides  clubland  from  theatre- 
dom.  1890  Spectator  18  Jan.,  A  pervading  atmosphere  of 
topsy-turveydom. 

t  Deniable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  domd- 
bil-is  tamable,  f.  domdre  to  tame  :  cf.  OF.  doma- 
ble. ]  Tamable.  Hence  t  Do  mableness. 

1623  Cockeram,  Domable ,  easie  to  be  tamed.  1659  D. 
Pell  Impr.  Sea  205  As  quiet  and  peaceable  in  the  world  as 
domable,  or  indomable  doves  are.  Ibid.  213  note ,  It  is 
impossible  to  reduce  this  feral  creature  unto  that  domable¬ 
ness  that  young  women  might  play  with  him. 

Domage,  -eable,  -eous,  obs.  ff.  Damage,  etc. 
t  Do  mager.  Obs.  rare-',  [a.  OF.  pres.  inf. 
domager ,  earlier  •  ier9  to  damage,  used  substantively.] 
Damage,  injury. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  269  The 
maner  of  restytucyon  ought  to  haue  conformyte  to  the 
maner  of  the  domager. 

Domain  (cLm^-n),  sb.  Also  5  domayne,  7 
-aine.  [a.  mod.F.  domaine  (1611  in  Cotgr.),  for 
earlier  F.  demaine ,  OF.  demeine  L.  dominicum , 
in  med.L.  =  ‘proprietas,  quod  ad  dominum  spectat’, 
subst.  use  of  dominicus  of  or  belonging  to  a  lord, 
of  the  nature  of  private  property,  proper,  own. 
See  Demesne,  which  is  another  form  of  this  word. 

OF.  domeine ,  demeine ,  did  not  come  down  from  cl.  L. 
dominium  lordship,  ownership,  property,  for  that  could 
have  given  only  an  OF.  domein ,  demein\  it  is  supposed 
that  cl.L.  dominicum  passed  in  Rom.  and  OF.  through  the 
stages  *domenio ,  domenie ,  domeine ,  demeine  :  cf.  canon! 
cum,  *canonio,  canonie,  canoine ,  chanoine.  But,  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stage,  the  form  of  the  word  naturally  suggested  its 
identity  with  cl.  L.  dominium ,  which  consequently  appears, 
beside  the  original  dominicum ,  as  the  Latin  equivalent  in 
mediaeval  documents ;  the  latter  have  also  dometnium  formed 
on  the  vernacular.  The  o  was  in  OF.  regularly  weakened  to 
e ,  demeine ,  whence  late  AFr.  &  Eng.  demesne ;  in  domaine 
the  0  is  restored  after  L. ;  in  French,  domaine  is  now  (since 
c  1610)  used  in  all  senses ;  but  in  Eng.,  demesne  has  been 
traditionally  retained  in  the  legal  use,  and  in  senses  immedi¬ 
ately  derived  from  it,  though  the  two  forms  overlap.] 

+  1.  =  Demesne  i  .  Also  attrib.  in  domain  lands. 
Obs.  rare . 

C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  x.  386  Octaveus. .  J?ai  Deputys 
has  slayne,  And  held  }?e  kynryk  in  domayne.  1630  R. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  Commw.  158  The  rights  of  the 
Domaine  are  these:  Rents,  Feifs,  Payments  at  alienations. 
Ibid.  That  is  Domaine,  which  belongeth  to  the  Crowne.  1876 
Digby  Real  Prop.  i.  24  This  portion  was  called  terra 
dominica ,  terrae  dominicales ,  or  domain  lands. 

2.  Eminent  domain :  ultimate  or  supreme  lord- 
ship  ;  the  superiority  or  lordship  of  the  sovereign 
power  over  all  the  property  in  the  state,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  it  is  entitled  to  appropriate  by 
constitutional  methods  any  part  required  for  the 
public  advantage,  compensation  being  given  to  the 
owner.  A  term  chiefly  used  in  International  Law, 
and  in  the  Law  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[1625  Grotius.Z>£  Jure  B.  et  P.  1.  iii.  §  6  Dominium 
eminens,  quod  civitas  habet  in  cives  et  res  civium,  ad  usum 
publicum.]  1850  Longf.  Ladder  St.  Augustine  vi,  If  we 
would  gain  In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown  The  right  of 
eminent  domain.  1894  Harvard  Law  Rev.  VIII.  237 
The  name  Eminent  Domain  comes  from  Grotius,  and  the 
subject  is  a  prominent  one  with  European  writers  on  public 
law  ;  but  treatises  on  it  do  not  exist  outside  of  the  United 
States.  The  topic  develops  here  because  it  is  a  branch  of 
our  system  of  Constitutional  Law.  The  first  treatise  was 
by  H.  E.  Mills  of  St.  Louis  in  1879.  (See  also  Eminent  5.) 

b.  Direct  domain ,  domain  of  use,  translation  of  the 
French  law-phrases  domaine  direct  the  ownership  or  right 
of  the  lord,  and  domaine  utile  the  right  of  use  on  the  part 
of  a  lessee,  as  used  in  the  law  of  Lower  Canada. 

3.  A  heritable  property ;  estate  or  territory  held 
in  possession ;  lands ;  dominions ;  =  Demesne  3-5. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xm.  iii.  (R.),  These  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  domain  and  inheritance,  and  fall  to  the  next  heire 
in  succession,  1782  Priestley  Corrupt,  Chr.  II,  x,  258 


Royal  domains  ..  were  . .  made  over  to  ecclesiastics.  1796 
H.  Hunter  tr.  .9/.  Pierre'' s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  636 
There  are,  in  that  Country  [Russia],  proprietors  possessed 
of  domains  as  extensive  as  Provinces.  1871  Freeman 
Norm .  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  35  She  occupied  naif  a  hide  of 
royal  domain. 

b.  transf.  A  district  or  region  under  rule,  con¬ 
trol,  or  influence,  or  contained  within  certain  limits; 
realm  ;  sphere  of  activity,  influence,  or  dominion. 

1727-46  Thomson  Summer  859  Ocean  trembles  for  his 
green  domain.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Poor  Relation,  He 
was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for  looking  out 
beyond  his  domains.  1852  H.  Rogers  Ess.  I.  vii.  407 
For  even  an  infinitude  of  atoms,  infinite  worlds  in  infinite 
space  may  be  found  domain  enough. 

C.  Used  by  Pinkerton  for  a  subdivision  of  the 
Mineral  ‘kingdom’. 

1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  I.  132  The  intrites  and  glutenites 
are  classed  under  the  several  domains  to  which  they  belong. 
Ibid.  I.  Introd.  iii-iv. 

4.  fig.  A  sphere  of  thought  or  action  ;  field,  pro¬ 
vince,  scope  of  a  department  of  knowledge,  etc. 

1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  97  Carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav’rite  good  begets  pecnliar  pain.  1799  Mackintosh 
Study  Law  Nat.  Wks.  1846  I.  381  Contracting,  .the  domain 
of  brutal  force  and  of  arbitrary  will.  1828  Carlyle  Misc. 
(1872)  I,  Our  Poet’s  gift  in  raising  it  into  the  domain  cf  Art. 
1864  Bowen  Logic  x.  343  An  actual  enlargement  of  the 
domain  of  Science.  1866  Argyll  Reign  Law  ii.  (ed.  4)  53. 

b.  Logic.  The  breadth,  extension,  circuit,  or 
sphere  of  a  notion. 

c.  Math.  ‘  In  the  theory  of  Functions,  the 
portion  of  the  2-plane  within  a  circle  which  just 
does  not  include  a  singular  point  is  called  the 
domain  of  its  centre  ’  (H.  T.  Gerrans). 

1893  Forsyth  The.  Functions  55  If  the  whole  of  the 
domain  of  b  be  not  included  in  that  of  a. 

Hence  fDomai’n  v.  Obs.  intr.,  to  dominate. 

1589  Ive  Fortif.  36  It  must  lye  wholy  open  toward  the 
towne,  that  the  towne  may  commaund,  and  domaine  oner  it. 

Domainal  (dom^mal),  a.  [f.  Domain  +  al; 
united  with  the  more  historical  word  Domanial  by 
the  intermediate  domainiali\  —  Domanial. 

1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  ~V  Eng.  II.  551  An  antient 
domainal  palace.  1862  S.  Lucas  Secularia  352  The  domainal 
jurists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Domal  (d(ju-mal),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  domdl-is  (Du 
Cange),  f.  domus  house  :  see  Dome,  etc.] 

1.  Astral.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dome  or  ‘house’. 

1716  Addison  Drummer  iii.  i,  Mars  is  now  entering  his 

first  house,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  all  his  domal  digni¬ 
ties.  1819  Jas.  Wilson  Compl.  Did.  Astrol.,  Domal 
dignity,  when  a  planet  is  in  its  own  house. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  houses  ;  domestic. 

1728  R.  Morris  Ess.  Anc.  Archit.  3  Templar  and  Domal 
Architecture.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  98/1  Principles  of 
sanitation — personal,  municipal,  domal,  etc. 

Domanial  (cL me -null),  a.  Also  9  domainial. 
[a.  I’,  domanial  (16th  c.  in  Hatz-Darm.),  ad.  med.L. 
domanialis,  f.  domanium. ]  Of,  pertaining,  or  re¬ 
lating  to  domain  or  to  a  particular  domain. 

1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  ii.  it.  (1855)  I.  208  The  domanial 
estates  of  the  crown.  Ibid.  221  The  extent  of  his  domanial 
territory.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  6-  It.  Isl.  II.  no  Old 
privileges  of  the  domanial  towns,  or,  as  we  might  call  them, 
royal  boroughs.  1855  M.  Bridges  Pop.  Mod.  Hist.  405 
Re-assuming  those  rich  domairiial  estates.  1861  Maine 
Anc.  Law  vii.  (1870)  231  That,  .transmutation,  .substituted 
the  feudal  form  of  property  for  the  domainial  (or  Roman) 
and  the  allodial  (or  German). 

Domas,  obs.  form  of  Damask. 

Domb(e,  obs.  ff.  Dumb,  Doom. 

II  Domba  (du’mba).  [ad.  Cingalese  dombe. ]  A 
large  East  Indian  and  Malayan  tree,  Calophylltim 
Inophyllum,  N.  O.  Clusiacex,  the  seeds  of  which 
yield  a  thick  dark-green  strong-scented  oil  ( domba 
oil),  used  medicinally  and  for  burning. 

1858  Simmonds  Did.  Trade.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 

Ddmboc,  OE.  form  of  Doombook. 

Domdaniel  (dpmdarniel).  [a.  F.  domdanicl, 
app.  f.  Gr.  Stupa  Aaviffi,  or  L.  domus  Danidis, 
hall  or  house  of  Daniel. 

A  fictitious  name,  introduced  in  the  French  1  Continuation 
of  the  Arabian  Nights*  by  Dom  Chaves  and  M.  Cazotte 
1788-93,  whence  adopted  by  Southey  in  Thalaba,  and  so  by 
Carlyle.  It  is  not  clear  whether  ‘  Daniel  ’  is  intended  to 
refer  to  the  Hebrew  prophet,  or  to  ‘a  great  Grecian  sage’ 
of  that  name  who  appears  in  the  tale  of ‘the  Queen  and  the 
Serpents '  in  the  A  rabian  Nights .] 

A  fabled  submarine  hall  where  a  magician  or 
sorcerer  met  with  his  disciples :  placed  by  Cazotte 
‘  under  the  sea  near  Tunis’,  by  Southey  ‘  under  the 
roots  of  the  ocean  ’ ;  used  by  Carlyle  in  the  sense 
of  ‘  infernal  cave  ’,  ‘  den  of  iniquity  ’. 

1801  Southey  Thalaba  xii.  xxiv,  The  Domdaniel  rock’d 
Through  all  its  thundering  vaults.  1809  Byron  Eng.  Bards 
213  Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on  . .  Domdaniel’s 
dread  destroyer.  1845  Carlyle  Cromwell  (1871)  I.  41  Spain 
was  as  a  black  Domdaniel.  Ibid.  64  A  grisly  Law  Pluto  . . 
kind  of  Infernal  King,  Chief  Enchanter,  .in  the  Domdaniel 
of  Attorneys.  Ibid.  IV.  138  Hurled  ..  into  the  great  Dom¬ 
daniel  of  Spanish  Iniquity  in  the  far  West.  1888  Edinb. 
Rev.  Oct.  408  At  ease  not  in  Zion  only  but  in  Domdaniel. 

Dome  (d^'m),  sb.  Also  7  dosme,  8  doom. 
[In  sense  1,  app.  directly  ad.  L.  dom-us  house, 
home;  in  other  senses,  a.  F.  dome  (i5-i6th  c. ; 
sometimes  dosme,  whence  mod.F.  dbme),  ad.  It. 
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diiomo  house,  house  of  God,  ‘  chiefe  Church  or 
Cathedrall  Church  in  a  citie  ’  (Florio),  high  cupola, 
dome  (as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Italian 
cathedrals)  L.  domu-s  house.] 

1.  A  house,  a  home  ;  a  stately  building,  a  man¬ 
sion.  Now  only  as  a  poetical  or  dignified  appel¬ 
lation. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  xm.  Prol.  93  Onto  my  dome  [  =  in  my 
dwelling],  I  saw  30U  neuir  ayr.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet, 
(1580)  166  Dated  at  my  Dome,  or  rather  Mansion  place  in 
Lincolneshire.  1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Dome  ..  a  Town- 
House,  Guild-Hall,  a  State-House,  Meeting-house  in  a  city, 
from  that  of  Florence,  which  is  so  called.  1724  Swift 
Riddles  vii.  51  Sad  charnel-house  !  a  dismal  dome,  For 
which  all  mortals  leave  their  home.  1770  Langhorne 
Plutarch  (1879)  I.  74/2  They  built  temples  . .  and  other 
sacred  domes.  1808  Scott  Marvi.  vi.  Introd.  121  Gladly  as 
he  we  seek  the  dome,  And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

Jig.  1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  n.  vi,  Ambition’s  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul.  1818  Shellf.y 
Rev.  [slam  11.  xlili,  Hoary  crime  would  come  Behind,  and 
fraud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  dome. 

t  2.  A  cathedral  church  ;  =  Dom  -.  05s. 

1691  tr.  Emillianne’s  Journ.  Naples  71  The  Ceremony 
.  .Celebrated,  .at  the  Dome  (so  they  call  the  Cathedral 
Churches  in  Italy).  1704  Addison  Italy  (1766)  46  Pope 
Lucius,  who  lies  buried  in  the  dome.  1707  Lond .  Gas.  No. 
4382/3  There  was  a  Jew  Christen'd  last  Sunday  in  the 
Dome  of  this  City  [Berlin].  1733  Hanway  Trav.  II.  1.  iii. 
15  There  is  also  the  dome,  which  is  a  cathedral  church. 

3.  A  rounded  vault  forming  the  roof  of  a  building 
or  chief  part  of  it,  and  having  a  circular,  elliptical, 
or  polygonal  base  ;  a  cupola. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dome  ..a  flat  round  Loover,  or 
open  roof  to  a  Steeple,  Banqueting-house,  &c.  Somewhat 
resembling  the  bell  of  a  great  Watch.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  114  The  Kings  Palace. .was  built  square, 
with  a  Dosme.  1712  Lond.  Gas.  No.  5058/2  The  Dome  of 
the  Cathedral  was  illuminated.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  II.  311  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  round  doom, 
without  pillars  or  windows.  1812-16  J.  Smith  Panorama 
Sc.  Sf  Art  II.  66  The  whispering  gallery  in  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  A  rchit. 
II.  229,  I  defined  a  dome  as  the  covering  of  a  circular  space 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  an  arch  round  its  central 
vertical  axis. 

b.  The  hemispherical  roof  of  an  astronomical 
observatory,  made  to  revolve  jind  open  so  as  to  direct 
the  telescope  towards  any  part  of  the  heavens. 

1865  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  30/2  Since  the  year  1852,  a 
time-ball  has  been  dropped  on  the  dome  of  the  Observatory 
.  .at  precisely  one  o'clock. 

4.  Iransf  The  vaulted  roof  of  a  cavern  or  natural 
hollow  ;  the  concave  vault  of  the  sky  ;  a  vaulted 
canopy  ;  a  canopy  of  trees,  etc. ;  a  bee-hive. 

1727  Swift  Gulliver  111.  iii,  Whence  the  astronomers 
descend  into  a  large  dome  . .  called  . .  the  astronomer's  cave. 
1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  1182  The  tender  race,  By 
thousands,  tumble  from  their  honeyed  domes.  1790-1811 
Combe  Devil  on  2  Sticks  in  Eng.  (1817)  VI.  59  In  a  .  .  bed, 
with  a  dome  to  it.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  ii,  The 
whole  dome  of  the  sky  had  an  appearance  of  transparency. 
1830  Tennyson  Recoil.  Arab.  Nts.  41  Imbower'd  vaults  of 
pillar’d  palm,  .the  dome  Of  hollow  boughs,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  ii.  18  Some  bubbles,  .had  lifted  the  coating  here  and 
there  into  little  rounded  domes. 

b.  The  convex  rounded  summit  of  a  mountain, 
a  wave,  etc.  In  U.S.,  frequently  entering  into  the 
names  of  rounded  mountain  peaks. 

[1788  Sir  W.  Jones  Tartars  v.  Wks.  1799  I.  52  A 
stupendous  edifice,  the  beams  and  pillars  of  which  are  many 
ranges  of  lofty  hills,  and  the  dome,  one  prodigious  mountain.] 
1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  v.  At  Sea,  The  billows,  .upon  their 
flowing  dome  . .  poise  her.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  4-  Pal.  x. 
(1858)  366  Tabor  with  its  rounded  dome.  1882  Worcester 
Exhib.  Catal.  iii.  58  Velvets  . .  ‘  studded  ’  with  polished 
domes.  1890  M.  Townsend  U.  S.  138  Carter  Dome,  New 
Hampshire ;  The  Dome,  State  of  New  York. 

5.  Technical  senses. 

a.  Manitf.  The  cover  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  etc. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dome.. among  chymists,  a 

kind  of  arched  Cover  for  a  Reverberatory  Furnace.  1823 
Specif.  Johnson's  Patent  No.  4747.  2  The  ..  uppermost 
vessel .  .must  have  a  close  dome  or  cover  applied  to  it.  1854 
Ronalds  &  Richardson  Client.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  127  The 
dome  ought  to  be  made  as  flat  as  possible  consistent  with 
durability,  in  order  to  reflect  the  heat  down  upon  the  coal. 

b.  Cryst.  (See  quot.)  s 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  1  Dome,  a  term  used  to 

designate  a  trimetric,  monoclinic,  or  triclinic  prism,  whose 
faces  and  edges  are  parallel  to  one  of  the  secondary  axes. 
1895  Story-Maskelyne  Crystallogr.  §  326  The  term  dome 
is  employed  not  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  prism  or 
prismatid,  but,  like  the  latter  term,  conventionally  and 
merely  to  distinguish  these  forms  from  one  another. 

C.  In  Locomotive  Engines,  the  raised  conical  part  of  the 
boiler,  forming  a  steam-chamber,  the  steam-dome  (Weale 
Did.  Terms,  1849-50).  In  Railway  Carriages,  the  raised 
roof,  forming  a  space  for  ventilation  and  light  (Knight 
Did.  Mech.,  1874).  . 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  259/2  The  steam-dome  and  similar 
parts  are  double. 

d.  Watchmaking.  The  back  part  of  the  inner  case  of 
a  watch  to  which  sometimes  the  works  are  attached. 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  Clockm.  88  Used  for  attaching 
a  watch  movement  to  a  dome  case. 

6.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  dome-case,  -cover,  -face, 
-form,  -head,  -span,  -spire,  -theatre,  -top,  -vaulting-, 
dome-like,  -shaped  adjs.. 

*797  College  6  Science  trailed  her  pall  Through  the  dome- 
theatre  and  spacious  hall.  1809  A.  Henry  Trav.  128  Its 
[the  beaver’s]  house  has  an  arched  dome  like  roof.  1819 
Pantologia  s.v.  Dome,  Dome-vaulting,  .is  lighter  than  any 
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that  can  cover  the  same  area.  1832  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain 
Sp  G l.  60  The  dome-shaped  roof.  1849-50  Wf.ai.e  Diet. 
Terms ,  Dome  Cover ,  in  locomotive  engines,  the  brass  or 
copper  cover  which  encloses  the  dome,  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem .  II.  147  When 
trimetric  crystals  are  bounded  only  by  prismatic  and  dome- 
faces.  *895  Story-Maskelyne  Crystallogr .  §  328  Dome- 
forms  with  the  general  symbol  (o kl). 

Hence  Do'meless  a not  having  a  dome. 

1870  Athenaeum  20  Aug.  232/3  In  that  domeless  Dom- 
kirche  of  Cologne. 

Dome,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  dome. 

1876  Whitney  Sights  <5-  Ins.  xxv.  248  An  enlarged 
chamber,  almost  domed  in  by  the  deep  scooped  over¬ 
leaning  wall.  1885  Tennyson  Early  Spring  i,  [He]  domes 
the  red-plow’d  hills  With  loving  blue.  1894  Baring- 
Gould  Deserts  S.  France  II.  xix.  88  To  the  Romans  there 
was  no  necessity  for  doming  over  quadrangular  spaces. 

2.  To  make  dome-shaped. 

1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  299/1  And  brings  down 
upon  them  a  polished  globular  punch,  which  domes  them 
up.  1894  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Marcella  I.  293  The  roof  had 
been  raised  and  domed. 

3.  inlr.  To  rise  or  swell  as  a  dome. 

1887  Argosy  Jan.  32  The  cathedral  towered,  or  rather 
domed,  above  the  ramparts.  1894  Doyle  S.  Holmes  261 
His  forehead  domes  out  in  a  white  curve. 

Dome,  obs.  form  of  Doom,  Doum. 

Domed  (d^md),  a.  [f.  Dome  sb.  or  v.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Dome-shaped,  made  dome-like  ;  vaulted. 

1775  in  Lett.  1st  Earl  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  287  The 
ceiling  is  domed,  and  beautifully  painted.  1871  Darwin 
Desc.  Man  II.  xv.  164  They  build  a  domed  nest,  which  is  a 
great  anomaly  in  so  large  a  bird.  1872  C.  King  Mountain. 
Sierra  Nev.  vii.  137  These  domed  mountains.  1879  Black w. 
Mag.  Aug.  152 The  dark  Nubians . .have  domed  foreheads. 

2.  Roofed  with  or  possessing  a  dome  or  domes. 

1855  Browning  Love  among  Ruins  ii,  The  domed  and 

daring  palace.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Ro?nola  11.  vi,  He.  .looked 
down  on  the  domed  and  towered  city.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott 
Led.  Archit .  II.  7  The  introduction  into  France  of  the 
domed  architecture  by  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Domel,  variant  of  Dumble. 

Domelet  (d^-mlet).  [f.  Dome  sb.  +  -let.]  A 
miniature  dome. 

1883  R.  F.  Burton  &  Cameron  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  I.  i. 
19  The  Estrella,  whose  dome  and  domelets,  built  to  mimic 
St.  Peter's,  look  only  like  hen  and  chickens.  1892  A  thenaeum 
2  July  38/2  A  very  low  dome,  or  domelet. 

Doment  (dement),  dial,  and  vulgar,  [f.  Do 
v.  +  -ment.]  A  performance,  1  to-do J :  see  Do  sb.  1 

1828  Craven  Dialect ,  Dooment ,  deed,  action,  contest. 
1831  Lincoln  Herald  15  July  4/3  At  the  great  Do,  or 
Doment .  .in  honor  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  1889  N.  W. 
Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Ther’U  be  a  fine  doment  when  yung — 
cums  at  aage.  Thaay  kicked  up  no  end  on  a  doment. 

f  Domes-booke.  Obs.  =  Domesday  Book. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1.  234  In  Edward  the 
Confessors  time  (as  we  read  in  Domes-booke  of  England)  it 
paied  tribute. 

Domesday  (dimwnzd^,  d?7-mzci?).  [f.  dimes 

genitive  of  dim  Doom  +  Day.]  A  Middle  English 
spelling  of  Doomsday,  day  of  judgement,  now  com¬ 
monly  used  as  a  historical  term,  in  the  following : 

Domesday  Book,  colloquially  Domesday :  the 
name  applied,  from  the  12th  c.,  to  the  record 
of  the  Great  Inquisition  or  Survey  of  the  lands  of 
England,  their  extent,  value,  ownership,  and  liabi¬ 
lities,  made  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1086.  Extended  to  abstracts  based  upon  that 
record,  such  as  the  Exon  Domesday. 

[The  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  directly  from 
Domesday  the  Day  of  the  Last  Judgement,  and  Domesday 
Book  the  Book  by  which  all  men  would  be  judged.  It 
originated  as  a  popular  appellation  (see  Dial,  de  Scacci), 
given  to  the  Book  as  being  a  final  and  conclusive  authority 
on  all  matters  on  which  it  had  to  be  referred  to.] 

1178  Dial,  de  Scaccario  1.  xvi,  Hie  liber  ab  indigenis 
Domesdei  nuncupatur,  id  est,  dies  judicii  per  metaphoram  : 
sicut  enim  districti  et  terribilis  examinis  illius  novissimi 
sententia  nulla  tergiversationis  arte  valet  eludi :  sic  . .  sen- 
tentia  ejus  [libri]  infatuari  non  potest  vel  impune  declinari. 
Ob  hoc  nos  eundem  librum  judiciarium  nominavimus.  1485 
Nottingham  Rec.  II.  350  Libro  de  Domesday.  <111491 
J.  Ross  Hist.  Reg.  Angl.  (1716)  109  Redacta  est  dicta 
descriptio  in  unum  volumen.  .Nomen  libri  est  Domesday. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.vi.  cxcvii.  202  An  olde  boke  sometyme 
in  y»  Guyldehall  of  London  named  Domys  daye.  1570-6 
Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  104  The  booke  of  the 
generall  survey  of  the  Realme,  which  William  the  Con- 
querour  caused  to  bee  made  . .  and  to  be  called  Domesday, 
bicause  (as  Mathew  Parise  saith)  it  spared  no  man,  but 
iudged  all  men  indifferently,  as  the  Lord  in  that  great 
day  will  do.  1591  —  Archeion  (1635)  24  The  Record  of 
which  Survey  was  then  called  Doomes-day  Book.  1614 
Selden  Titles  Hon.  232  In  that  which  we  now  call 
Domesday,  made  and  collected  under  William  I.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Dooms-day-book.  .wherein  all  the  ancient 
Demean  Lands  in  this  Nation  are  registred;  It  is  so 
called,  because  upon  any  difference,  the  parties  received 
their  doom.  1701  De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  13  Doomsday 
Book  his  Tyranny  records.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II. 
49  The  compiling  of  the  great  survey  called  domesday-book. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Truth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  52  Down 
goes  the  flying  word  on  the  tablets,  and  is  indelible  as 
Doomsday  Book.  1876  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  V.  476 
Domesday  still  sets  before  us  a  most  minute  scale  of  classes. 

b.  Transferred  to  other  like  documents  of 
standard  authority,  such  as  the  Domesday  of  St. 
Paul's,  the  record  of  a  survey  of  the  capitular 
estates  in  1181 ;  also  fig.  and  allusively. 


1742  Young  Nt.  T/i.  ii.  271  All-rapacious  Usurers  conceal 
Their  Doomsday-book  from  all-consuming  heirs.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  ix.  i,  The  vast  authentic  doomsday- 
book  of  nature.  1862-5  Stanley  Je7t>.  Ch.  xii.  259  Which 
has  made  the  latter  half  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  ..  the. 
Domesday  Book  of  the  Conquest  of  Palestine.  1865  Navy 
Docky.  Expense  Acc.  {Blue  Book  1.  465)  Previous  to  the 
year  1858-59  the  expense  accounts  of  ships  and  services 
were  transmitted  annually  from  the  Dockyards  to  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy .  .for  recording  in  the  ‘Abstracts  of 
Progress  ’  or  *  Doomsday  Book  ’  the  expenditure  incurred 
on  account  of  each  ship.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1875) 
III.  300  A  Domesday  of  the  conquerors  was.  .drawn  up  in 
the  ducal  hall  at  Lillebonne,  a  forerunner  of  the  great 
Domesday  of  the  conquered. 

Domestic  (d^me'stik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7 
-ique,  ick(e.  [ad.  L.  doinesiic-us ,  f.  domus  house: 
see  Dome.  In  early  form  and  use,  immediately 
through  F.  domestique  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A.  adj. 

fl.  Having  the  character  or  position  of  the  in¬ 
mate  of  a  house  ;  housed.  To  be  domestic  with 
(of):  to  be  of  the  household  of,  at  home  with.  Obs. 

1521  Bradshaw's  St.  Werburge  2nd  Ballad  to  Author  21 
(1887)  201  Preserue  his  soule,  and  make  hym  domestique 
Within  the  heuyns.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  11.  67,  I  being 
domestick  with  him  the  selfe  same  time.  Ibid.  vin.  358 
[He]  had  turned  Turke  . .  With  whom  I  found  Domesticke, 
some  fifteene  circumsised  English  Runagates.  1681  Colyii. 
Whigs  Supplic.  (1695)  27  Mercury,  .hath  no  dwelling  of  his 
own,  But  is  Domestic  of  the  Sun. 

+  b.  Intimate,  familiar,  ‘at  home’.  Obs. 

a  1612  Donne  Biaflauaros  (1644)  42  The  knowledge  therof 
is  so  domestique,  so  neare,  so  inward  to  us,  that  our  con¬ 
science  cannot  slumber  in  it,  nor  dissemble  it.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  §  83  He  . .  was  . .  domestick  with 
all,  and  not  suspected  by  either  of  the  ..  factions.  if48 
Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  clxiv.  100  Domestic  in  the 
best  company  and  the  best  families.  1750  Ibid.  (1774)  III. 
152  An  English  minister  shall  have  resided  seven  years  at  a 
court,  .without  being  intimate  or  domestic  in  any  one  house. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  home,  house,  or  house¬ 
hold  ;  pertaining  to  one’s  place  of  residence  or 
family  affairs  ;  household,  home,  c  family  \ 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iii.  i.  65  Caesar,  that  hath  moe  Kings 
his  Seruants,  then  Thy  selfe  Domesticke  Officers.  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  iv.  363  Domesticke  pastimes,  as  Chesse, 
Cards,  Dice,  and  Tables.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  11 
Of  Domestick  Spiders  there  are  two  sorts.  1681  Temple 
Memoirs  iii.  Wks.  1731  I.  345,  I  was  resolv’d  to  pass  the 
rest  of  my  Life  in  my  own  Domestick,  without  troubling 
myself  further  about  any  publick  Affairs.  1764  Goldsm. 
Trav.  434  Domestic  joy.  1830  D'Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  vi. 
no  Charles  ..  loved  the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  1840 
Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  vii,  Her  single  domestic  servant. 

+  b.  fig.  Belonging  to  what  concerns  oneself. 

1707  Norris  Treat.  Humility  vii.  315  Domestic  ignorance, 
the  ignorance  of  our  selves,  and  of  what  passes  within  our 
own  breast. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  own  country  or 
nation  ;  not  foreign,  internal,  inland,  ‘  home  \ 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  (R.),  Lo  here  maye  ye  see  this 
beast  to  be  no  stranger,  .he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  he 
is  therefore  a  domestyc  enimye.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol. 
16,  I  hef  vsit  domestic  scottis  langage,  maist  intelligibil  for 
the  vlgare  pepil.  1665  Manley  Grotius ’  Low-C.  Warres 
859  That  the  contentions  growing  among  Priests  should  be 
decided  by  Domestique  Judges,  and  not  at  Rome.  17x9 
W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade  7  A  great  Part  of  our  Domestick 
Trade  depends  upon  our  Foreign  Commerce.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  265  The  whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  English  government. 

b.  Indigenous  ;  made  at  home  or  in  the  country 
itself ;  native,  home-grown,  home-made. 

1660  Sh  arrock  Vegetables  42  [It]  makes  the  like  impression 
upon  its  domestique  plants.  1713  Berkeley  Guardian 
No.  49  f  8  They  [glasses]  are  domestic,  and  cheaper  than 
foreign  toys.  1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  77  Domestic 
woollens  and  flannels. 

4.  Of  animals  :  Living  under  the  care  of  man,  in 
or  near  his  habitations  ;  tame,  not  wild. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  iii.  65  Domesticke  or  tame  Ducks. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  B iondi  s  Eromena  181  No  small  delight 
. .  to  see  so  timorous  a  creature  growne  sodomesticke.  1856 
Mrs.  Browning  A  nr.  Leigh  1.  635  Tamed  and  grown 
domestic  like  a  barn-door  fowl.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  i. 
(1873)  14  The  origin  of  most  of  our  domestic  animals  will 
probably  for  ever  remain  vague. 

f  b.  Of  men :  Having  settled  abodes ;  not 
nomad  or  wild.  Obs. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  291  Moores,  Jews,  domesticke 
Arabians. 

5.  Attached  to  home ;  devoted  to  home  life  or 
duties ;  domesticated. 

1658  Davenant  Play-House  to  be  Let  tv.  Dram.  Wks. 
1873  IV.  85  Kings,  who  move  Within  a  lowly  sphere  of 
private  Jove,  Are  too  domestic  for  a  throne.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  153  p  5  To  me,  whom  he  found  studious  and 
domestick.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serin,  (ed. 2)  III.  xx. 
329  It  is  praiseworthy  and  right  to  be  domestic. 

'  B.  sb. 

fl.  A  member  of  a  household;  one  who  dwells 
in  the  same  house  with  another ;  an  inmate ;  a 
member  of  the  family  (including  children  and  rela¬ 
tives).  {lit.  and  fig.)  Obs. 

J539  Tonstall  Serin.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  56  Nowe  ye  be 
not  guestes  and  strangers,  but  ye  be  citisens  and  domestikes 
of  almyghty  god.  1656  Finett  For.  Ambass.  62  From  that 
time  he  had  his  accesses.. to  his  Majesties  presence  as 
a  Domestique  without  Ceremony,  a  17x6  South  Serin.  II. 
xliii.  (R.),  A  servant  dwells.. as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under 
the  same  roof ;  a  domestick,  and  yet  a  stranger  too.  1737 
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Whiston  Josephus'  Ant iq.  xvi.  vii.  §  4  Often  did  he  lament 
the  wickedness  of  his  domestics. 

2.  A  household  servant  or  attendant. 

1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  11.  iv.  1 14  Where  Powres  are  your 
Retainers,  and  your  words  (Domestickes  to  you)  serue  your 
will.  1627  Lisander  Cal.  vi.  103  Besides  the  domestics 
he  sent  for  some  of  his  tenants.  1711  Addison  Sped . 
No.  106  P  2  His  Domesticks  are  all  in  Years,  and  grown 
old  with  their  Master.  1845  Stephen  Comm.  Laws  Eng. 
(1874)  II.  228  At  a  month’s  notice  like  a  common  domestic. 
1848  Maurice  Lord's  Prayer  (1861)  66  The  relationship 
between  the  master  of  a  household  and  his  domestics, 
f  b.  A  domestic  animal.  Obs.  rare. 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  viii,  My  Pol  . .  began  now  to  be  a 
mere  domestic.  1742  J.  Hildrop  Misc.  Wks.  (1754)  I*  215 
Continue,  therefore,  your  wonted  Care  ..  for  your  innocent 
Domestics.  Ibid.  160. 

+  3.  An  inhabitant  of  the  same  country ;  a  native, 
fellow-countryman.  Obs. 

1612-15  bp.  Hall  Content  pi. ,  N.  T.  11.  vi.  Good  Centurion, 
If  he  were  a  foreigner  for  birth,  yet  he  was  a  domestic  in  heart. 
1675  Phil.  Trans.  X.  254  Supplies,  .afforded  me  both  by  our 
eminent  Domesticks  within  his  Majesties  Dominions :  and 
also  by  Forrainers.  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  313  Notable 
service  against  the  Domesticks. 

f  b.  An  indigenous  plant.  Obs. 

1672  Grew  Anat.  Plants,  Idea  Philos.  Hist.  §  8  All 
Exoticks,  .may  probably  be  reduced  to  some  such  Do¬ 
mesticks,  unto  which  they  may  bear  the  best  Resemblance. 

4.  pi.  Articles  of  home  produce  or  manufacture  ; 
esp.y  in  U.S.,  home-made  cotton  cloths,  bleached  or 
unbleached,  for  common  use. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law- Merck.  2  When  mankind,  was 
propagated  into  an  infinite  number,  and  the  domestiques 
or  neere  hand  commodities  were  not  sufficient  for  their 
sustenance  in  some  countries,  and  in  other  countries  were 
ouer  aboundant.  1846  Worcester,  Domestic.,  a  sort  of 
American  cotton  cloth.  1864  R.  A.  Arnold  Cotton  Fam.  26 
That  large  class  of  fabrics  known  in  the  trade  as  ‘  domestics 
of  which  shirting  and  sheeting  form  a  large  part. 

5.  ‘  A  carriage  for  general  use’  (Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade  1858). 

Hence  Dome’sticism,  devotion  to  home  life; 
Dome  sticness,  domesticity. 

1643  W.  Greenhill  Axe  at  Root  A  iij  b,  It’s  domestick- 
nes  of  spirit.  1784  R.  Bage  Barham  Downs  II.  344  Our 
happy  domesticism  has  undergone  no  change.  1879  Farrar 
St.  Paul  I.  509  The  ignorant  domesticism  which  was  the 
only  recognised  virtue  of  her  sex. 

Dome  sticable,  [f.  inecl.L.  domestica-re 
to  Domesticate  +  -ble.]  Capable  of  being  dome¬ 
sticated  or  tamed. 

1806  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  35  The  elephant  and 
the  hippopotamus  . .  both  appear  domesticable.  1883  F. 
Galton  lug.  Hum.  Faculty  245  All  domesticable  animals 
of  any  note  have  long  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  man. 

t  Domestical  (dflme'stikal),  a.  and  sb.  Obs. 
or  arch.  [f.  L.  domestic- us  Domestic  +  -al. 
(Much  used  in  1 6-1 7th  c.)] 

A.  adj.  1.  =  Domestic  a.  2. 

1459  Sir  J.  Fastolf  Will  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  457  My  right 
trusty  chapeleyn  and  servaunt  domysticall.  1594  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  111.  vi,  In  their  domesticall  celebration  of  the 
passeouer.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  226  Domestical 
utensils,  as  baskets,  bags.  1737  Whiston  Josephus'  Hist. 
1.  xxii.  §  1  Raising  him  up  domestical  troubles.  1856  Emer¬ 
son  Eng.  Traits,  Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  96  A  massive 
system,  .at  once  domestical  and  stately. 

b.  =  Domestic  a.  2  b. 

1586  Bright  Melanch.  xii.  62  Inward  and  domesticall,  in 
that  it  proceedeth  from  a  natural  power.  1605  Timme 
Quersit.  1.  ii.  48  The  domesticall  enemies  which  are  within 
mans  body. 

2.  =  Domestic  a.  3,  3  b. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  11.  vi.  (1883)  60  We  lacke  nat  of  this 
vertue  domisticall  examples,  I  meane  of  our  owne  kynges  of 
Englande.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  313  The 
domesticall  and  foreigne  affaires  of  the  Realme.  1610 
Guillim  Heraldry  in.  x.  (1660')  149  Some  [Plants]  are 
forrein,  and  some  Domesticall.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vii. 
i.  §  21  Domestical  dissentions  of  his  own  Subjects. 

3.  =  Domestic  a.  4. 

1562  Bulleyn  Bk.  Simples  (1579)  77  Domesticall  or  yard 
foules.  1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Chirurg.  11.  (1678)  44  The 
Camel  is  a  very  domestical  and  gentle  Beast.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  208  Animals,  .that  are  domestical, 
and  not  for  food,  as  Cats  and  Dogs. 

b.  Of  plants  :  Cultivated,  not  wild. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  xviii.  473  The  Domesticall,  or 
husbandly  beanes,  do  growe  in  feeldes  and  gardens.  Ibid. 
xxii.  479  The  domestical  or  tame  Ciches. 

4.  Familiar,  homely. 

1563  WinJet  Agst.  Hderescis  1.  xxviii.  Wks.  1890  II.  60 
Gif  we  sal  begin  to  mixt . .  vneouth  and  strange  thingis  with 
domestical  materis.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  iv.  52  In  our 
domesticall  phrase.  1637  Heywood  Dial.  iv.  Wks.  1874 
VI.  156  O  Jupiter.  .That  art  domesticall  and  hospitable. 

B.  sb.  A  member  of  the  household  ;  a  household 
servant;  =  Domestic  sb.  1,  2. 

r  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng .  Hist.  (Camden')  I.  no  Hee 
tooke  deliberation  of  his  domesticalls  and  generallie  all  his 
princes.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Eph.  ii.  19  You  are  citizens  of 
the  sainctes,  and  the  domesticals  of  God.  1639  T.  Brugis 
tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat.  228  This  youth  was  one  of  Fursees 
domesticals. 

Hence  DomesticaTity,  domestic  quality. 

1819  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rei>.  LXXXVIII.  225  His 
very  reflections  have  a  domesticality  of  character. 

Dome'stically,  adv.  [f.  Domestical  a.  + 
-ly  -.]  In  a  domestic  manner  ;  in,  or  in  reference 
to,  the  house,  home,  or  family ;  with  regard  to 
domestic  or  home  affairs  ;  familiarly. 


1576  Newton  /.comic's  Complex.  (1633)  80  To  change 
that  order  of  life,  which  by  long  use  and  domestically  hee 
hath  frequented,  ns  1667  Cowley  Verses  Ess.,  Agric. 
(1669)  104  Augustus  had  desir’d  Mecasnas  to  persuade  him 
[Horace]  to  come  and  live  domestically,  and  at  the  same 
Table  with  him.  1791-1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.,  Introd. 
Tea ,  Coffee,  etc..  Probably,  tea  was  not  in  general  use 
domestically  so  late  as  in  1687.  1792  Burke  Cop-.  IV.  2t 

All  is  well  with  us,  and  so  far  as  concerns  us,  directly  and 
domestically.  1885  West  mid.  Gaz.  2  Jan.  8/2  Gratified  to 
see  the  Queen’s  youngest  daughter  settled  domestically. 

t  Dome'sticant,  a.  Obs.  rare [ad.  L. 
domesticant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  domesticare :  see  next.] 
Making  its  home  ;  dwelling,  residing. 

1642  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  Relig.  71  The  power  . .  was  vir¬ 
tually  residing  and  domesticant  in  the  plurality  of  his 
Assessors. 

Domesticate  (dflme’stik^t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  med.L.  domesticare  to  dwell  in  a  house,  to 
accustom  (Du  Cange),  f.  domestic-us  Domestic  : 
cf.  F.  domestiquer  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  make,  or  settle  as,  a  member  of  a 
household  ;  to  cause  to  be  at  home ;  to  naturalize. 

a  1639  [see  Domesticated),  a  1773  Chesterf.  (Mason), 
Domesticate  yourself  there,  while  you  stay  at  Naples.  1862 
Goulburn  Educ.  World  in  Replies  Ess.  4*  Rev.  9  It  domesti¬ 
cated  many  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  heathen  world. 
1878  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  vii.  97  An  element  in  the 
Greek  nation  originally  foreign,  but  now  domesticated. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  make  to  be  or  to  feel  ‘  at 
home  ’ ;  to  familiarize. 

1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Art  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  150,  I  now 
require  this  of  all  pictures,  that  they  domesticate  me,  not 
that  they  dazzle  me.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  v.  179 
The  mental  faculties  of  one  people  are  domesticated,  as  it 
were,  into  the  ways  of  thought  of  another. 

2.  To  make  domestic ;  to  attach  to  home  and  its 
duties. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VIII.  437  A  circum¬ 
stance  which  generally  lowers  the  spirit  of  the  ladies,  and 
domesticates  them.  1863  Miss  Power  Arab.  Days  <$•  N . 
130  [They]  easily  become  domesticated  (as  lady-companions 
and  housekeepers  now  describe  themselves  in  advertise¬ 
ments  to  be).  1895  Weslm.  Gaz.  25  July  2/3.  The  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  domesticate  the  teaching. 

3.  To  accustom  (an  animal)  to  live  under  the 
care  and  near  the  habitations  of  man  ;  to  tame  or 
bring  under  control ;  trci7isf.  to  civilize. 

1641  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Biondi's  Hist.  Civ.  Warres  1.  iv-v. 
145  Ireland,  where  the  wisedome  and  valour  of  the  Duke  of 
Yorke  had  domesticated  a  savage  people.  1805  Luccock 
Nat.  Wool  29  The  first  flock,  which  is  minutely  described  .. 
was  perfectly  domesticated.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  1.(1873) 
14  There  is  hardly  a  tribe  so  barbarous,  as  not  to  have 
domesticated  at  least  the  dog. 

t  4.  intr.  (for  refl .)  To  live  familiarly  or  at 
home  {with) ;  to  take  up  one’s  abode.  Obs. 

1767  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1859)  F  3°5>  I  would 
rather  . .  see  her  married  to  some  honest  and  tender-hearted 
man,  whose  love  might  induce  him  to  domesticate  with  her. 
1796  Coleridge  {title  of  poem )  To  a  young  friend,  on  his 
proposing  to  domesticate  with  the  author.  1812  Shelley 
in  Dowden  Life  (1887)  I.  230,  I  shall  try  to  domesticate  in 
some  antique  feudal  castle. 

Dome'sticated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  L] 
Made  domestic  or  familiar  ;  tamed,  naturalized. 

✓2:1639  Wotton  in  Rcliq.  Wotton.  366  (T.)  Being  now 
familiarized  and  domesticated  evils.  1802  Paley  Nat. 
Theol.  xvi.  (1827)  497/1  The  sheep  in  the  domesticated  state. 
1838  Dickens  Mem.  Grimaldi  11,  He  had  always  been  a 
domesticated  man,  delighting,  .in  the  society  of  his  relations 
and  friends.  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  14  There  are.,  no 
signs  of  any  domesticated  animals  except  the  dog. 

Domestication  (dorne^tik/i’fon).  [n.  of  ac¬ 
tion  from  Domesticate  :  see  -ation  :  so  in  F.] 
The  action  of  domesticating,  or  the  condition  of 
being  domesticated. 

1774  Kames  Sk.  Hist.  Man  II.  13  (Jod.)  The  same 
discipline  obtains  even  after  domestication.  1845  Darwin 
Voy.  Nat.  viii.  (1879)  150  Animals  that  readily  enter  into 
domestication.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F,  Holt  III.  xliv.  192 
Her  domestication  with  this  family. 

Dome’sticative,  a.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  domesticare  +  -ive.]  Tending  to  domesti¬ 
cate,  productive  of  domestication. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Dome'sticator.  [agent-n.  in  L.  form  from 
med.L.  domesticare  to  Domesticate.]  One  who 
domesticates ;  a  tamer. 

1872  Bagehot  Physics  y  Pol.  (1876)  51  Man.. was  obliged 
to  be  his  own  domesticator.  1894  5  Q.  Rev.  Current  Hist, 
IV.  700  The  domesticator  of  animals. 

Domesticity  (dffi>mesti’siti).  [f.  Domestic  a. 

+  -ITY  :  cf.  F.  domesticity  (1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  domestic,  do¬ 
mestic  character ;  home  or  family  life  ;  devotion  to 
home ;  homeliness. 

1721  Bailey,  Domesticity,  the  being  a  servant.  1726 
Ayliffe  Parergon  (L.),  Great  familiarity  is  included  under 
the  notion  of  friendship  and  domesticity,  as  living  together 
in  the  same  house,  and  the  like.  1827  Southey  Lett.  (1856) 
IV.  49  You  would  infer. .that  there  is  more  domesticity,  .in 
Holland,  than  in  any  other  country.  1874  L.  Stephen 
Honrs  in  Library  (1892)  II.  iii.  74  A  masculine  woman, 
with  no  talent  for  domesticity. 

b.  The  quality  of  being  a  domestic  animal. 

1830  I.yell  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  hi.  xxxvi.  314  Domes¬ 
ticity  eliminates  the  tendency.  1842  Prichard  Nat.  Hist. 
Man  37  The  most  marked  sign  of  domesticity  in  our 
European  goats. 


2.  pi.  Domestic  affairs  or  arrangements. 

1824  C.  J.  Mathews  in  p'our  C.  Eng.  Lett.  550  Since  you 
are  determined  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our  domesticities. 
1843  J.  Martineau  ( 'hr.  Life  (1867)  165  That  shelters  itself 
amid  the  domesticities  of  life. 

Domesticize  (deme-stissiz),  v.  [f.  Domestic 
+  -ize.]  trans.  =  Domesticate. 

1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.fr.  JJarnass.  63  Fair  treatment 
doth  domestichize  even  savage  beasts.  1834  Southey 
Doctor  I.  xxix.  286  That  most  pleasant,  saluttferous,  and 
domesticising  beverage  [tea].  1890  Univ.  Rev.  Jan.  13  If 
. .  electric  power  as  a  motive  force  admit  of  being  domesti- 
cized,  and  so  bring  back  the  system  of  cottage  labour. 

t  Domesticly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Domestic  a.  + 
-ly2.]  =  Domestically. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  viii.  350  Sent  backe  to  the  Governour 
with  whom  I  was  domestickly  reserved.  1755  Chesterf. 
World  No.  151  She  is.. so  domesticly  tame. 

Domett  (dp’met).  [perh.  from  a  proper  name.] 
A  kind  of  textile  fabric  :  see  quots. 

1835  Booth  Anal.  Diet.  Eng.  182  A  kind  of  plain  cloth, 
of  which  the  warp  is  cotton  and  the  weft  woollen,  is  called 
Domett,  or  Cotton-flannel.  1882  Beck  Draper's  Diet., 
Domett,  a  loosely-woven  description  of  flannel,  with  cotton 
warp  and  woollen  weft,  generally  employed  for  shrouds,  and 
sometimes  in  the  place  of  wadding  by  dressmakers. 

Domeykite  (dum^'kaiT.  Min.  [Named  1845, 
after  Domeyko,  a  Chilian  chemist  and  mineralo¬ 
gist.]  A  native  arsenide  of  copper  of  a  greyish 
or  tin-white  metallic  appearance. 

1850  Dana  Min.  513  Arseniuret  of  copper,  .corresponds 
with  domeykite. 

Domic  j(d<?u-mik),  a.  [f.  Dome  sb.  +  -ic.]  = 
next. 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Prod.  Build.  153  Large  roofs,  con¬ 
structed  of  a  domic  form. 

Domical  (ddn,mikal),  a.  [f.  Dome  (or  its  ety¬ 
mon)  -t  -ic  +  -al.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  a  dome ;  vaulted. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Loudon.  1849  Freeman  Archit.  1. 1. 

i.  39  The  curved  shape,  .from  which  the  domical  appearance 
results.  1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  App.  ii,  The  ap¬ 
parently  domical  form  of  the  sky.  1871  —  Fors  Clav.  vi. 
June  12  A  white  blouse,  .and  a  domical  felt  hat. 

2.  Characterized  by  domes  or  dome-like  structure. 

Domical  church,  one  of  which  the  characteristic  feature 

is  a  dome  or  series  of  domes. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  XI.  580/1  The  wonderful  domical  cathedral 
of  Perigueux.  1879  Sir  G.  ScoTTZ.ec/.  Archit.  I.  76  In  the 
celebrated  domical  churches  of  Perigord  and  Angoumois. 

Hence  Do  mically  adv.,  in  the  manner  or  form 
of  a  dome.  In  recent  Diets, 

f  Domice'llary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L .domi- 
celldris,  - cilldris  (Du  Cange).]  =  Dohigtliah. 

r 727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Canon,  Domicellary  Canons 
were  young  Canons,  who,  not  being  in  orders,  had  no  right 
in  any  particular  chapters. 

+  Domicelle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  domicella, 
also  domnicella,  dim.  of  domina ;  see  Damsel.] 
A  young  lady,  a  damsel. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  (1858)  263  Sche  broute  oute  of 
Frauns  xii.  chares  ful  of  ladies  and  domicelles. 

Domicile  (dp-misil,  -sail),  sb.  Also  6-7  -cill(e, 
7-9  -cil.  [a.  F.  domicile  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  domicili-um  habitation,  dwelling, 
deriv.  of  domus  house.] 

1.  A  place  of  residence  or  ordinary  habitation  ; 
a  dwelling-place,  abode  ;  a  house  or  home.  Also 
transf.  the  dwelling-place  of  an  animal,  and  fig. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  36  Thalyaunce  of  my  frende  and  of 
my  domycille.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Epist.  7  Fureous  mars, 
that  hes  violently  octipeit  the  domicillis  of  tranquil  pace. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  55  Take  . .  the 
whytest  snayles,  with  their  domicills.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn.  11.  iii.  §  4  That  part  of  learning  which  answereth 
to  one  of  the  cells,  domiciles,  or  offices  of  the  understanding ; 
which  is  that  of  the  memory.  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Ord. 
Menu  vi.  43  Let  him  have  no  culinary  fire,  no  domicil. 
1847  Lewes  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  188  That  a  Tub  could 
suffice  for  a  domicile  we  may  guess  from  Aristophanes.  1871 
R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiii.  53  To  be  with  the  snows,  the  wild 
beasts,  in  a  wintery  domicile. 

2.  Law.  The  place  where  one  has  his  home  or 
permanent  residence,  to  which,  if  absent,  he  has  the 
intention  of  returning. 

1766-80  Ld.  Mansfield  in  Burrows  Settlement  Cases 
No.  134.  421  (Jod.)  The  master’s  place  of  abode,  his  domicil, 
can  never  be  supposed  to  be  at  Scarborough.  1861  W. 
Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot,  s.v.,  Where  a  company  has  a  domicile 
in  more  than  one  country,  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  in 
any  one  of  the  domiciles  of  the  company  comprehend  the 
whole  personal  estate  of  the  entire  concern.  187s  Poste 
Gains  in.  (ed.  2)  336  Domicil  is  the  place  which  a  man  has 
voluntarily  chosen  for  his  permanent  residence,  fig.  1855 
Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xtv.  v.  200  [The]  first  domicile 
[of  the  new  Italian  language]  was  the  court  of  Frederick  II. 
b.  The  fact  of  being  resident ;  residence. 

1835  Tomlins'  Law  Diet.  (ed.  Granger)  s.v.  (L.),  The  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  party  for  forty  days  constitutes  a  domicile  as  to 
jurisdiction  in  Scotland.  1862  Lond.  Rev.  30  Aug.  180  The 
American  domicile  does  not  take  away  the  power  whicli  the 
State  to  which  the  foreigner  belongs  possesses  of  interfering 
for  his  protection.  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  2  A  place  not 
only  of  domicile,  but  of  sepulture. 

3.  Comm.  The  place  at  which  a  bill  of  exchange 
is  made  payable. 

1892  J.  Adam  Comm.  Corr.  26  The  bank  or  other  place 
where  a  bill  is  made  payable,  .is  called  the  domicile  of  the 
bill,  which  is  said  to  be  domiciled  there. 
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Do  micile  (see  prcc.),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  lo  establish  in  a  domicile  or  fixed 
residence  ;  to  settle  in  a  home. 

1809  Iomlins  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Domicile ,  The  county  in 
which  he  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death.  1822  T 
J  kkyll  I.ct.  31  Dec.  in  Carr.  (1894)  132  't  he  Hollands  were 
domiciled  tn  Burlington  Street.  1862  Lond.  Rev.  30  Aug. 
180  Aliens  who  are  domiciled  in  America  without  having 
become  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense, 
b.  trails/ .  and  fig. 

a  1849  J.  C.  Mangan  Poems  (1859)  387  Souls  wherein  dull 
l  ime  Could  domicile  decay  or  house  Decrepitude.  1874 
Mahaffy  Soc.  Life  Greece  ix.  278  Medicine  had  been  long 
domiciled  at  Athens. 

2.  Comm.  To  make  (a  bill  of  exchange,  etc.) 
payable  at  a  certain  place. 

1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  18  He  should  write  on  it 
with  his  acceptance,  the  address  where  it  will  be  honoured ; 
such  bills  are  termed  domiciled.  1882  Bithf.ll  Counting- 
ho.  Diet.,  s.v.,  All  the  Brazilian  loans  are  said  to  be  domi¬ 
ciled  at  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons. 

3.  mtr.  (for  rejl).  To  have  one’s  home,  dwell. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  V.  2  She  domiciles  far  down  in  pebbled 
well.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  IValcs  I.  166  God  forbid 
that  the  white  ants  should  ever  domicile  here. 

I  Icnce  Do  miciled ppl.  a.,  Do  miciling  vbl.  sb.  ; 
also  Domicilement,  the  act  of  domiciling  or  fact 
of  being  domiciled. 

1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  vii.  228  Each  was 
a  domiciled  stranger.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Domi¬ 
ciled  Bill,  a  bill  not  made  payable  at  the  residence  or  place 
of  business  of  the  acceptor,  but  directed  for  payment  by  the 
acceptor  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance.  1885  Clodd  Myths 
<5‘  Dr.  1.  iv.  71  After  the  domiciling  of  the  stories.  1888 
Charity  Organiz.  Rev.  Apr.  141  Laws  of  Aethelstan  on  the 
domicilement  of  lordless  men. 

t  Domiciliar,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L. 
type  *domicilidr-is  (see  next  and  -ar\] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  domicile. 

1655  tr.  De  Parc's  Francion  vm.  27  To  be  brought  before 
my  Iudge  natural,  and  domiciliar,  as  in  an  Action  purely 
personal. 

B.  sb.  Short  for  domiciliar  canon ,  a  canon  of  a 
minor  order  having  no  voice  in  a  chapter,  [cf. 
med.L.  domicillaris  canonicus,  junior  canonicuscui 
nccdum  est  jus  Capituli  ’  (Du  Cange).] 

1761  Stf.rne  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  i,  The  dean  of  Strasburg, 
the  prebendaries,  the  capitulars  and  domiciliars.  .all  wished 
they  had  followed  the  nuns  of  Saint  Ursula’s  example. 

Domiciliary  (dpmisrliari),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L. 
type  *domiciliari-us,  f.  domicilium  :  cf.  corresp.  F. 
domiciliaire  ( 1 6th.  c.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  relating  to,  or  connected  with  a 
domicile  or  residence. 

Domiciliary  visit,  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  by  official 
persons,  in  order  to  search  or  inspect  it. 

1790  Hel.  M.  Williams  Lett.  France  (1795)  I.  vii.  174 
(Jod.)  Those  domiciliary  visits,  which  were  so  often  repeated. 
1797  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIV.  495  Domiciliary 
visits  were  attempted  by  the  police.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  iii.  287_The  tax  . .  could  be  levied  only  by  means  of 
domiciliary  visits.  1885  L' poo l  Merc.  14  Aug.  5/3  To  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  social  and  domiciliary  condition  of  the  labourers.  | 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  general  integu¬ 
ment  or  structure  occupied  in  common  by  infusoria  : 
or  other  animals  of  low  organization. 

In  recent  Diets. 

B.  sb.  One  belonging  to  a  domicile  ;  a  domestic. 
1845  Stocqueler  ILandhk.  Brit.  India(  1854)  166 The  two 
wings  . .  are  allotted  to  the  residence  of  professors,  pupils, 
and  domiciliaries. 

Domiciliate  (d^misi-li^’t),  v.  [f.  L.  domi- 
cili-um,  prob.  after  F.  domicilier :  cf.  -ate  3  6.] 

1.  trans.  To  establish  in  a  domicile,  home,  or 
place  of  residence  ;  to  domicile.  Alsoy%r. 

1778  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II.  244  The  very  good-natured  .. 
letter  . .  in  a  manner,  domiciliated  me  already  under  the 
friendly  roof  you  invited  me  to.  1808  Wellington  in  Gunv. 
Desp.  IV.  130  Subjects  of  France,  .domiciliated  in  Portugal. 
1854  De  Quincey  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  190  His  purpose 
was  to  domiciliate  himself  in  this  beautiful  scenery, 
b.  intr.  (for  rejl.) 

1815  J.  Wilson  in  Four  C.  Fug.  Lett.  466  We  domiciliated 
with  many  [folks  in  the  Highlands].  1823  Lamb  Lett . 
(1888)  II.  81  Just  as  I  had  learned  to  domiciliate  there, 

I  must  come  back  to  find  a  home  which  is  no  home. 

2.  trans.  =  Domicile  v.  2. 

1879  Escott  England  I.  200  A  foreign  country  in  need  of 
a  loan  always  tries  to  domiciliate  it  in  London. 

f  3.  To  accustom  to  a  house  or  permanent  dwell¬ 
ing-place  ;  to  domesticate  (animalsL  Obs.  rare. 

1782  Pownall  Study  of  Aniiq.  61  (T.)  The  propagation 
.  .of  the  domiciliated  animals.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817) 

I.  76.  Who  had  domiciliated  the  birds  of  the  air.  Ibid.  339 
A  primitive  domiciliated  people  dwelling  in  hamlets. 

Hence  Domici  liated  ppl.  a. 

1782  [see  sense  3].  1819  Jas.  Wilson  Contpl.  Diet.  Astro/., 
Domiciliated,  a  planet  is  so  called  when  in  its  house.  1849 
Grote  Greece  11.  lxi.  (1862)  V.  310  Now  began  that  incessant 
marauding  of  domiciliated  enemies. 

Do:micilia’tion.  [f.  prec.  vb. :  see  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  of  domiciliating,  or  condition  of 
being  domiciliated  ;  settlement  in  a  home. 

x8i6  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  162  As  the  Loire  is  ap¬ 
proached,  domiciliation  thickens  over  the  country.  1851 
Tait’s  Mag.  XVIII.  634  During  my  domiciliation  among 
them,  I  was  received.. as  one  of  the  family.  1859  Mozi.ey 
Ess.,  Indian  Com>ersion  (1878)  II.  348  This  domiciliation  of 
modern  science  and  the  useful  arts  in  India. 


t  2.  =  Domestication.  Obs.  rare. 

*775  Romans  Hist.  Florida  174  If  instead  of  wantonly 
destroying  this  excellent  beast  [buffalo]  . .  we  were  to  en¬ 
deavour  its  domiciliation. 

Domiculture  (dp-mikcltiiu).  rare.  [f.  L. 
dom-us  house,  after  agriculture .]  ‘  That  which 

relates  to  household  affairs ;  the  art  of  house¬ 
keeping,  cookery,  etc. ;  domestic  economy  ’. 
i860  Worcester  cites  R.  Park. 
t  Do’mify,  v.  Astrol.  Obs.  [a.  F.  domifier 
(1558  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  domifudre  to 
build  houses  (13th  c.  in  Du  Cange),  f.  domus 
house  :  see  -FY.]  trans.  To  divide  (the  heavens) 
into  twelve  equal  parts  or  ‘  houses  ’  by  means  of 
great  circles;  to  locate  (the  planets)  in  their  re¬ 
spective  ‘  houses’.  Hence  Domifying  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. ;  also  Domifica'tion  [so  in  Fr.]. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  (1554)  222,  I  can.,  in  the  starres 
search  out  no  difference  By  domifying,  nor  calculation.  1509 
Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  40  Of  the  vi.  pianettes  he  knewe  so 
perfytly  The  operacions,  how  they  were  domified.  1603 
Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  315  Jugling  tricks,  en¬ 
chantments  . .  prognostications,  domifications.  1690  Ley- 
bourn  Curs.  Math.  390  Alcabitius  would  have  the  xii 
Houses  of  Heaven  to  be  divided  by  Domifying  Circles,  or 
Circles  of  Position  drawn  from  the  Poles  of  the  World 
through  every  30th  deg.  of  the  Equator.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Domifying ,  Domi feat  ion. 

II  Domina  (dp-mina).  [L.;  =  mistress,  lady.] 

+  1.  A  lady  of  rank  (see  quot.)  Obs. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Domina,  Dame,  Lady,  a  Title 
formerly  given  to  those  honourable  Women  that  held  a 
Barony  in  their  own  Right  of  Inheritance. 

2.  The  superior  of  a  nunnery. 

*75*  T.  Gordon  Another  Cordial  for  Low  Spirits  II.  15 
[St.  Agatha]  was  the  Domina  of  a  Nunnery.  1819  T.  Hope 
Anastasias  I.  iv.  83  (Stanf.)  The  very  domina  who  had 
excited  the  oracular  dignity  of  one  of  the  party. 

Dominance  (d^minans).  [f.  Dominant  a  : 
see  -ance.  Cf.  OF.  dominance  (15th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
The  fact  or  position  of  being  dominant ;  para¬ 
mount  influence,  ascendancy,  dominion,  sway. 

1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dispensations  (1823)  I.  89  That,  .period, 
which  the.  bishop  would  allot  to  the  dominance  of  mere 
natural  religion.  1881  J.  Paget  in  Nature  No.  614.  327  The 
dominance  of  doctrine  has  promoted  the  habit  of  inference, 
and  repressed  that  of  careful  observation  and  induction. 

Do’minancy.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ancy.]  Do¬ 
minant  quality,  position,  or  condition. 

1841  G.  S.  Faber  Provinc.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  82  Before  the 
Roman  [empire]  came  upon  the  stage  of  dominancy.  1847 
Tait’s  Mag.  XIV.230  Exercising  the  dominancy  of  a  superior 
will  and  intellect  over  his  inferiors. 

Dominant  (dominant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  do¬ 
minant  (i3th-i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  L.  domin - 
dnt-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  domindri  to  Dominate.] 

1.  Exercising  chief  authority  or  rule;  ruling, 
governing,  commanding  ;  most  influential. 

*71532  Dkwes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1073  The  qualytes 
principall  domynant  in  the  same.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom. 
243  Few  live  who,  when  they  are  born,  have  Saturne 
dominant  in  their  horoscope.  1680  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc.)  II.  497  An  odde  feaverish  sickness  dominant  in  the 
Universitie.  a  1796  Reid  (Mason)  There  are  different  orders 
of  monads.,  the  higher  orders  Leibnitz  calls  dominant ;  such 
is  the  human  soul.  1813  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  X.  102  The 
dominant  party  persecuted  both  in  duty  and  in  self-defence. 
1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  I.  ii.  60  Dominant  languages  and 
dialects.,  lead  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  other  tongues. 

2.  Occupying  a  commanding  position. 

1854  J-  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxxvi.  561  To 
take  possession  of  the  dominant  points  of  the  globe.  x86o 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  81  We  were  dominant  over  all  other 
mountains.  1871  —  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  vi.  205  Lying  in. . 
a  bay,  sheltered  by  dominant  hills.  1891  Nature  23  July 
267  Dominant  trees,  with  their  head  well  above  the  others. 

3.  Rom.  Law.  Dominant  land,  tenement :  ‘  the 
tenement  or  subject  in  favour  of  which  a  servi¬ 
tude  exists  or  is  constituted  ’  (Bell  Diet.  Law 
Scot.). 

1754  Erskine  Pritic.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  225  If  the  rent  be 
payable  in  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of  which  these 
are  made  must  be  manufactured  in  the  dominant  mill.  1871 
Markby  Elem.  Law  §  371  Adopting  the  language  of  the 
Roman  Law,  English  lawyers  call  the  land  to  which  the 
easement  is  attached  the  dominant  land,  and  the  land  over 
which  it  is  exercised  the  servient  land.  1875  Poste  Gains 
11.  (ed.  2)  166  Right  of  way  for  beast  and  man  . .  over  the 
servient  tenement  to  the  dominant  tenement. 

4.  Mus.  [attrib.  use  of  B.  1  b.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  key ;  having 
the  dominant  for  its  root,  as  dominant  chord , 
dominant  seventh ,  etc. 

1819  Pantologia  s.v.,  The  dominant  or  sensible  chord  is 
that  which  is  practised  upon  the  dominant  of  the  tone. 
1875  Ouseley  Har7nony  ii.  16.  1880  Stainer  Composition 

§  26  The  third  of  the  minor  scale  is  commonly  treated  as  a 
dominant  discord.  1880  C.  H.  H.  Parry  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  I.  674  The  modern  Dominant  Harmonic  Cadence  . . 
defines  the  key  absolutely. 

5.  Math.  Dominant  branch  of  a  tree ,  one  con¬ 
taining  half  or  more  of  all  the  knots  of  a  ‘  tree  \ 

B.  sb. 

1.  Mus.  +  a.  In  the  ecclesiastical  modes ;  ‘  The 
predominating  sound  in  each  mode,  the  note  on 
which  the  recitation  is  made  in  each  Psalm  or 
Canticle  tone’  (Helmore  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.)  ; 


usually  a  fifth  above  the  ‘final*  in  the  authentic 
modes,  and  a  third  above  it  in  the  plagal.  Obs. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.  s.v.  x88o  T.  Hf.lmore  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  626  To  the  4  Authentic,  St.  Gregory 
added  4  ‘Plagal  ’..  modes. .  The  Dominants  of  the  new 
scales  are  in  each  case  a  thir^l  below  those  of  the  old  ones, 
C  being  however  substituted  for  Bfc  in  the  Hypo-mixo- 
lydian. 

b.  In  modern  Music  ;  The  fifth  note  of  the  scale 
of  any  key  ;  which  is  of  special  importance  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  harmonies  of  that  key.  (Also  fig.) 

1819  [see  4  above].  X855  Browning  Toccata  of  Galuppis 
viii,  Hark  —  the  dominant’s  persistence  till  it  must  he 
answered  to  !  1861  Dora  Greenwell  Poems  133,  I  would 

find  My  soul's  true  Dominant.  1867  Macfarren  Harmony 
i.  24. 

2.  Math. :  see  quot. 

i88x  Sylvester  in  Educat.  Times  XXXIV.  100  The 
dominant  of  a  set  of  numbers  meaning  the  greatest  one  of 
them  without  respect  to  sign. 

Hence  Dominantly  adv .,  in  a  dominating  way ; 
so  as  to  dominate  or  sway. 

1868  Contemp.  Rev.  VII.  155  A  vital  factor  which  has 
dominantly  entered  into  . .  national  life.  1869  Ibid.  XI. 
447  The  dominantly  Jewish  character  of  the  population. 

Dominate  (dp*min*?lt),  v.  [f.  L.  dominat -  ppl. 
stem  of  domindri  to  bear  rule,  govern,  lord  it,  f. 
domin-us  lord,  master  ;  cf.  F.  dominer. ] 

1.  Hans.  To  bear  rule  over,  control,  sway ;  to 
have  a  commanding  influence  on  ;  to  master. 

1611  Florio,  Dominare,  to  rule,  to  dominate,  to  sway. 
1613  Sherley  Trav.  Persia  55  Hee  that.. can  dominate 
his  passions.  1775  tr.  Sp.  Sonn.  in  Twiss ’  Trav.  App.  (T.) 
He  was.  .dominated  by  his  step-mother.  1859  Thackeray 
Virgin,  v,  Her  power  over  him  was  gone.  He  had  domi¬ 
nated  her.  1870  Huxley  Lay  Serm.  iii.  (1878)  50  The 
Germans  dominate  the  intellectual  world. 

2.  mtr.  To  bear  sway,  exercise  control ;  to  pre¬ 
dominate,  prevail  ;  to  lord  over. 

1818  in  Todd.  .  X837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vi.  i,  Re¬ 
publicanism  dominates  without  and  within.  1837-9  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  iii.  ii.  (L.),  The  system  of  Aristotle  ..  still  domi¬ 
nated  in  the  Universities.  1869  Farrar  Earn.  Speech  iii. 
(1873)  86  This.  ,  was.  .dominated  over  by  a  small  aristocracy 
of  Aryan  warriors. 

b.  Rom.  Law.  Cf.  Dominant  a.  3. 

1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  1.  845  The  parcel  of  land, 
the  owner  or  occupier  whereof  hath  the  right  of  servitude  is 
said  to  dominate  over  the  land  from  the  owner  or  occupier 
whereof  the  corresponding  duty  is  owned. 

3.  trans .  To  ‘  command  *  as  a  height ;  also  fig. 

1833  L.  Ritchie  Wand,  by  Loire  112  A  colossal  rock 
which  dominates  the  whole  town.  1878  Bosw.  Smith 
Carthage  420  This  hill,  .dominates  the  plain,  the  harbours 
and  the  isthmus  behind  it.  1878  Browning  Poets  Ci’oisic 
77  From  where,  high-throi?ed,  they  dominate  the  scene. 

b.  intr.  To  occupy  a  commanding  position 
{over). 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  100  It  is  indeed  the  com¬ 
manding  ground  of  Madrid,  .but  it  does  not  dominate  over 
the  town,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  viii.  267  The  moraine  .. 
rises  upon  its  ridge  of  ice,  and  dominates,  .over  the  surface 
of  the  glacier. 

Hence  Do*minated,  Do*minating  ppl.  adjs. 

1611  Speed  Hist .  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1632)  972  A  Lady, 
bred  vp  in  a  dominating  Family.  1700  Dryden  Cock  <5-  Fox 
i6r,  I..  thus  conclude  my  theme,  The  dominating  humour 
makes  the  dream.  1885  Athenzeum  5  Dec.  725/1  The  domi¬ 
nating  influences  of  a  particular  period.  1891  Nature  23 
July  267  A  portion  of  the  dominated  trees  being  removed. 

Domination  (d^min^’Jhn).  [a.  F.  domination 
(12th  c.),  f.  L.  domindtion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  domi - 
ndri  to  Dominate.] 

1.  The  action  of  dominating ;  the  exercise  of 
ruling  power ;  lordly  rule,  sway,  or  control ; 
ascendancy.  +  b.  A  lordship  or  sovereignty  {obs.). 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  Prol.  <$*  T.  232  In  whom  hat  drynke 
hath  dominacion,  He  kan  no  conseil  kepe.  1483  Caxton 
Cato  A  viij  b,  The  kynges  and  prynces  haue  domynacions 
and  lordshippes.  1490  —  Eneydos  i.  13  Pryam  was  subdued 
and  putte  vnder  the  sharpe  domynacyon  of  the  grekes. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  ix.  43  Gave 
unto  him . .  the  Lordship  and  domination  over  thys  yle.  1654 
tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  86  The  people  found  themselves 
happy  under  his  domination.  1880  G.  Duff  in  19 th  Cent. 
No.  38.  666  To  keep  up  the  horrible  Turkish  domination  in 
Armenia. 

+  c.  Predominance,  prevalence.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  A  myxture  of  syluer 
and  golde  . .  wherin  y°  syluer  hath  dominacion.  1563  W. 
Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  63  Upon  the  mixtion  of  these  colours, 
or  chiefe  domination  of  them,  all  things  have  their  colour, 
t  2.  The  territory  under  rule  ;  a  dominion.  Obs. 
c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Nath.  iv.  265  In  what  parti  he 
dwelled  of  his  domynacyon.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  26. 

§  1  His  subiectes  of  his  saide  dominacion  of  Wales.  X654  tr. 
Sciidcry s  Curia  Pol.  68  The  Romans  advanced  not  their 
names,  nor  inlarged  their  Dominations  but  by  Conquests. 

3.  pi.  The  fourth  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels  in 
the  Dionysian  hierarchy;  a  conventional  repre¬ 
sentation  of  these  in  art.  Cf.  Dominion  4,  and  see 
note  s.v.  Cheruil 

[1388  Wyclif  Eph.  i.  21  Ech  principat,  and  potestat,  and 
vertu,  and  domynacioun  [so  Tindale,  Geneva,  Rhein.].] 
1398TREVISA Barth.  De P.R.n. xii. ( 1 495) 38 The  fourth  ordre 
is  Domynacyones.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  x.  9  Archangellis, 
angellis,  and  dompnationis,  Tronis,  potestatis,  and  marteiris 
seir.  1 667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  601  Hear  all  ye  Angels  .. 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Vertues,  Powers.  1847 
Ld.  Lindsay  Chr.  Art  I.  134  A  ‘throne’,  for  instance,  is 
seated  on  a  throne ;  a  ‘  domination  ’  holds  tfie  balance. 
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Dominative  (dp'min<?tiv),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  do- 
minaltv-us,  F.  dominatif,  -ive  (Oresme,  14th  c.) ; 
see  Dominate  and  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  ruling  or  dominating ; 
of  lordly  authority. 

1599  Sandys  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  57  The  Princes  in 
Majestie  and  soveraigntie  of  power  ;  the  Nobilitie  in  wise- 
dome  and  dominative  vertue  . .  are  respectable  and  honour¬ 
able.  1659  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  xm.  (1701)  613  Domestic 
Prudence  being  either  conjugal  and  paternal,  or  dominative 
and  possessory.  1868  Conlemp.  Rev.  IX.  77  The  public 
feeling,  .ought  to  be  dominative,  determining  the  tone,  and 
thus  assuring  acceptance  for  the  individual. 

t  b.  Dominative  argument,  transl.  Gr.  tcvp^vaiv 
\6yos,  a  kind  of  logical  fallacy.  Obs. 

1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  iv.  (1701)  148  Diodorus  inter¬ 
rogated  by  the  Dominative  Argument. 

+  2.  Of  predominant  weight  or  importance.  Obs. 

1639  Fuller  Holy  IVar  iv.  v.  (1840)  183  They  approach 
.  .to  us  in  more  weighty  and  dominative  points.  1655  — 
Ch.  Hist.  11.  vi.  §  42  An  Induction  of  the  dominative  Contro¬ 
versies,  wherein  we  differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Dominator  (dp'mintl'tai).  Also  5-7  -our.  [a. 
F.  dominateur  (i3th-i4thc.),  ad.  L.  dominator-em , 
agent-n.  f.  dominari  to  Dominate.]  One  who 
rules  or  dominates  ;  a  ruler,  lord.  Also  of  things. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacionn  1000  O  lorde  of  erth  domina- 
toure.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  221  Sole  dominator  of 
Nauar.  1678  Cudworth  Infell.  Syst.  1.  iv.  344  The  Arca¬ 
dians  worship  their  God  Pan  . .  [as]  Lord  or  Dominator  over 
all  material  substance.  1723  State  Russia.  I.  259  Emperor 
and  Dominator  of  all  the  Russias.  1817  Byron  Man/red 
1.  i,  The  elements,  whereof  We  are  the  dominators. 

+  b.  Astrol.  A  planet  or  sign  supposed  to  domi¬ 
nate  a  particular  person  or  region.  Obs. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  31  Madame,  Though  Venus 
gouerne  your  desires,  Saturne  is  Dominator  ouer  mine. 
1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  4  Jupiter.  .Lord  of  the  ascendant, 
and  great  dominator. 

Dominatory  (dp-minatori),  a.  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  dominari  1-  -oky.]  =  Dominative  1. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  303  A  dominatory  process. 

II  Domina’trix.  Obs.  [Lat. ;  fem.  of  domina¬ 
tor  .]  A  female  dominator ;  mistress,  lady. 

1561  Eden  Arte  Nauig.  1.  xix.  20  b,  Rome,  .dominatrix  of 
nations. 

t  Domine  (dp’minf),  sb.  Obs.  [vocative  case  of 
L.  domin-us  lord,  master.] 

1.  Lord,  master :  used  in  respectful  address  to 
the  clergy  or  members  of  learned  professions. 

[  900  tr._  Baedals  Hist.  111.  xix.  (1891)  214  Min  domne 
hwaet  is  ]us  ffr.]  1566  Gascoigne  iii.  ii,  Domine  Doctor. 
Ibid.  iii.  iv.  1609  B.  Jonson  Sit.  Worn.  v.  i,  'Tis  no 
presumption,  domine  doctor.  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scornf. 
Lady  11.  i,  Adieu,  dear  Domine!  1640  Brome  Antipodes 
iv.  x,  [To  his  chaplain]  You  Domine  where  are  you  ?  1675 
Wycherley  Country  Wife  iv.  iii,  No,  good  Domine  doctor, 

I  deceive  you,  it  seems,  and  others  too. 

2.  A  clergyman  or  parson  ;  spec.  =  Dominie  2. 

a  1679  Earl  Orrery  Guzman  iv,  Are  you  the  Domine  of 
the  Parish?  1701  C.  Wolley  Jrnl.  in  N.  York  (i860)  55 
Two  other  Ministers  or  Domines  as  they  were  called  there 
.  .one  a  Lutheran,  .the  other  a  Calvinist.  1705  Hickeringill 
Priest-cr.  11.  ii.  26  A  little  Domine  or  Curate  in  the  towering 
and  topping  Pulpit,  a  1711  Ken  Lett.  Wks.  (1838)  84 
The  Dominees  are  . .  too  Calvinisticall  to  be  in  league  with 
those  who  oppose  you.  1892  Critic  12  Mar.  151/2  The 
Dutchman’s  endearing  title  of  his  pastor  is  properly  spelled 
as  the  old  Dutch  documents  spelled  it  .  .The  ‘  domine  ’  was 
the  clergyman ;  a  *  dominie  '  is  a  school-master. 

b.  A  schoolmaster,  etc.  ;  =  Dominie  i,  q.v. 

+  Do  ’mine,  u.  Obs.  Also  5-6  domyne.  [a. 
OF.  domine-r,  ad.  L.  dominari  to  Dominate.] 

1.  trans.  To  rule,  govern,  control,  Dominate. 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  2  Alysaundre  . .  domyned  and  bad 

to  hym  obeyssaunt  the  vnyuersal  world.  1509  Hawes  Past. 
Pleas.,  xt.  ix,  The  whych  ryght.  .they  myght  well  domyne. 

2.  intr.  To  rule  ;  to  prevail. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur's,  i,  That  noble  empyre  whiche 
domyneth  vpon  the  vnyuersal  world.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  st/2  He  shold  domyne  over  them.  1509  Hawes 
Joyf.  Medit.  xvi,  Our  souerayne  whiche  doth  nowe 
domyne.  1614  P.  Forbes  Dcf.  Miuist.  Ref.  Ch.  61  (Jam.) 
Hee  may  expell  the  Pope  from  Rome,  and  domine  there. 

3.  intr.  To  predominate,  prevail  in  importance. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  6  His  vertues  domyne  aboue  his 

vyces. 

Domineer  ( d^minlou),  v.  Also  6-7  -eere,  7  -ere , 
-eir(e,  -ier(e.  [app.  a.  early  mod. Du.  dominer-en 
to  rule,  have  domination  (1573  in  Plantijn),  a.  F. 
dominer :  see  Domine  v. 

.  ^J]e  c'‘rcumstances  under  which  the  Du.  word  was  adopted 
m  Eng.  do  not  appear.] 

1.  intr.  To  rule  or  govern  arbitrarily  or  despoti¬ 
cally  ;  to  act  imperiously ;  to  tyrannize.  Now 
usually  (coloured  by  b),  To  exercise  or  assert 
authority  in  an  overbearing  manner,  to  lord  it. 

1588  [see  Domineering  ppl.  a.  1].  1591  Sir  T.  Coningsby 

in  Camden  Misc.  I.  62  (Stanf.)  They  commaund  thecountrie, 
and  domineer  and  have  their  parts  in  any  thing  passinge. 
1602  and  Pt.  Return  fr.  P amass,  m.  i.  (Arb.)  37  Craft  and 
cunning  do  so  dominere.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  iv. 
ii.  (1676)  96  Oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer! 
1776  Adam  Smith  IV .  N.  1.  viii.  (1869)  I.  77  The  mercantile 
company  which  domineers  in  the  East  Indies.  1875  W.  S. 
Hayward  Love  agst.  World  2  Not . .  disposed  to  domineer 
over  his  brothers  or  arrogate  to  himself  a  superiority.  1877 
Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  xiv.  354  With  a  certain  con¬ 
scious  despotism  he  rules,  nay  domineers,  over  us. 


+  b.  To  assume  lordly  airs;  to  swagger,  play 
the  master.  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  376  In  this  fashion  he 
domineer’d  a  good  time,  until  at  last . .  a  stranger  . .  having 
oftentimes  seen  both  Lions  and  Asses,  knew  it  for  an  ass  in 
a  Lion’s  skin.  1678  Dryden  Kind  Kpr.  1.  i,  He  rants  and 
domineers,  He  swaggers  and  swears.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills 
(1872)  IV.  193  When  he  had  the  money  in  his  Purse,  He 
domineered  and  vapoured.  1764  Foote  Mayor  of  G.  1.  Wks. 
1799  I.  173  She  does  now  and  then  hector  a  little ;  and  .. 
domineers  like  the  devil. 

+  2.  To  revel,  roister,  feast  riotously.  [Du.  domi - 
neren  to  feast  luxuriously. — Oudemans.]  Obs. 

1592  Nashe  P.  PenilesseM.  2)  7  b,  Hee  can  neither  traffique 
with  the  Mercers  and  Tailers  as  he  was  wont,  nor  dominere 
in  Tauernes  as  hee  ought.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  m.  ii.  226 
Goe  to  the  feast,  reuell  and  domineere . .  Be  madde  and 
merry.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  11.  i,  Let  him 
spend,  and  spend,  and  domineere.  1691  Shadwell  Scourers 
iv,  We  intend  to.  .roar  and  drink  bloodily,  and  domineer  in 
the  house. 

+  3.  To  dominate,  predominate,  prevail.  Obs, 

1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  i,  O  hunger,  how  thou 
dominer’st  in  my  guts  !  1659  B.  Harris  Parivats  Iron 
Age  291  Infected  places,  and  where  the  small  pocks 
domineered.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Sallet ,  To  suit 
and  mingle  our  Sallet-Ingredients.  .and  to  adjust  them  that 
nothing  may  be  suffer’d  to  domineer. 

4.  To  tower  (over,  above) ;  =  Dominate  3  b. 

1658  [see  Domineering  ppl.  a.  3].  1697  Dryden  Virg. 

Georg.  1.  229  Darnel  domineers,  And  shoots  its  head  above 
the  shining  Ears.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  I.  116 
Three  lofty  mountains,  .which  domineer  as  landmarks  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxiii. 

5.  trans.  a.  To  govern  imperiously,  tyrannize 
over,  dominate  with  absolute  sway. 

1764  Gibbon  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  V.  477  Supposing  him 
domineered  by  the  Metromanie  in  its  utmost  force,  i860 
Emerson  Cond.  Life  i.  (1861)  23  All  the  bloods  it  shall 
absorb  and  domineer.  1885  Manch .  Exam.  7  Oct.  5/1  The 
people  have  refused  to  be  domineered  by  Committees  and 
wirepullers. 

b.  To  tower  over,  *  command’ ;  =  Dominate  3. 

1812  Sir  R.  Wilson  Pr.  Diary  I.  136  The  entrenchments 
.  .were  domineered  within  pistol  shot.  1843  Lefevre  Life 
Trav.  Phys.  III.  iii.  ii.  98  The  cathedral  . .  situated  upon 
a  rock  and  domineering  the  whole  town. 

Dominee#r,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  A  domineering 
manner  or  air ;  imperious  swaggering. 

a  1768  Sir  W.  Wallace  ix.  in  Child  Ballads  (1889)  III.  vi. 
268/3  The  captain  ..  Did  answer  him  in  domineer.  1887 
Baring-Gould  Gaverocks  I.  i.  4  There  was.  .aselfwill  in  the 
modelling  of  the  lips,  a  domineer  in  the  cut  of  the  nose. 

Do  minee’rer.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  L] 
One  who  domineers  ;  a  tyrant,  despot. 

1641  Sir  E.  Dering  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  (1692)  I. 
295  Away  then  with  this  Lordly  Domineerer.  a  1687  H. 
More  Death's  Vis.  iv.  (1713)  3  note,  That  Deadly  Domi¬ 
neerer  [Death].  1866  Alger  Solit.  Nat.  $  Man  iii.  147 
An  applauded  domineerer  of  the  forum. 

Domineering,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Domineer  ;  imperious  rule, 
tyranny ;  overbearing  demeanour. 

1617  Moryson  I  tin,  iii.  288  Women.. taxed  w'ith  this  vn- 
naturall  domineering  over  their  Husbands.  1866  Mrs.  H. 
Wood  St.  Martin's  Eve  xxxii,  If  Charlotte  did  remain 
with  them,  she  should  not  stand  any  domineering. 

Dominee  ring,  Ppl.  a.  That  domineers. 

1.  Ruling  arbitrarily  or  imperiously  ;  tyrannical, 
despotic ;  overbearing,  insolent. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i.  179  A  domineering  pedant  ore 
the  Boy.  1683  A.  D.  Art  Converse  105  Their  unruly  and 
domineering  humour.  1868  Milman  St.  Paul’s  xv.  355 
Laud  in  his  haughty  and  domineering  character. 

+  2.  Prevailing,  dominant.  Obs. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  it.  iv.  1.  ii.  (1651)  366  The  domi¬ 
neering  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it  [a  place].  1817 
W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  325  The  religion  of  the 
Abrahamites  became  the  domineering  religion  of  Persia. 

3.  Occupying  a  commanding  position. 

1658  R.  Franck  North.  Mem.  (1821)  p.  ix,  Lofty  domi¬ 
neering  hills  that  over  top’d  the  submissive  shady  dales. 

Hence  Dominee  ringly  adv. ;  Dominee  ring- 
ness. 

1684  H.  More  Answer  C  j  a,  He  could  not.  .act  so  domi¬ 
neeringly.  1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVII.  150  That  is  the 
objection  to  Charles  /,  as  a  tragedy  . .  because  too  domi¬ 
neeringly  political.  1889  Spectator  16  Nov.,  A  man  boiling 
over  with  energy  and  domineeringness. 

Dominial  (dcmi’nial),  a.  [f.  L.  domini-wn 
lordship  4-  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ownership. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Offices ,  Venal  offices  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  two  kinds ;  viz.,  dominial  and  casual. — Domi¬ 
nial,  or  offices  in  fee,  are  those  absolutely  torn  off,  and 
separated  from  the  King’s  prerogative,  so  as  not  to  become 
vacant  by  death,  but  passing  in  the  nature  of  a  fee,  or 
inheritance.  1876  Westm.  Rev.  No.  98.  333  Such  aright 
was  dominial  rather  than  marital,  and  belonged  to  a  man 
not  so  much  as  husband  but  as  slave-owner. 

t  Do  minic,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [See  Dominican  : 
cf.  Sp.  dominico  Dominican.]  =  Dominican. 

c  1540  Pilgr.  T.  129  in  Thynne  Animadv..  The  dominikis 
hold  vp  thomas  the  aquin.  1674  Hickman  Quinquart. 
Hist.  (ed.  2)  69  Reader  among  the  Dominick- Friers. 

Dominical  (domrnikal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  med.L. 
dominical-is,  in  F’.  dtyninical  (1417  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  L.  dominic-us  of  or  belonging  to  a  lord 
or  master,  f.  dominus  lord.] 

A.  adj.  I.  In  ecclesiastical  uses. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lord  (Jesus  Christ) ; 


Lord's.  Dominical  day  :  the  Lord’s  day,  Sunday. 
Dominical  year :  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Ncwc  Ind.  (Arb.)  30  He  came  thether 
on  the  Sundaye  called  the  Dominical  day.  1560  Becon 
New  Catech.  (1844)  239  It  is  the  dominical  supper,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Lord’s.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Rev.  i.  10,  I  was  in 
spirit  on  the  Dominical  day.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1688) 
IV.  472  The  Dominical  Prayer,  and  the  Apostolical  Creed. 
1743  Fielding  J.  Wild  11.  viii,  After  the  exercise  of  the 
dominical  day  is  over.  1884  Brewer  Hen.  VIII  Pref.  7 
Marked  with  the  regnal  and  dominical  year. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lord’s  day  or  Sunday 
[L.  dominica  ( dies )]  ;  Sunday-. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dominicall,  belonging  to  the  Lords  day. 
1649  Milton  Eikon.  i.  Wks.  1738  I.  367  That  reverend 
Statute  for  Dominical  Jigs  and  Maypoles,  .deriv’d  from  the 
example  of  his  Father  James.  1663  Cowley  Cutter  Coleman 
St.  11.  iii,  Grave  Dominical  Postures.  1891  Times  9  Apr.  5/5 
Their  demand  . .  for  a  36  hours’  dominical  rest,  that  is,  rest 
from  Saturday  at  6  p.m.  till  Monday  at  6  a.m. 

b.  Dominical  letter :  the  letter  used  to  denote 
the  Sundays  in  a  particular  year. 

The  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  are  used  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  denote  the  first  seven  days  of  the  year  (Jan.  1-7), 
and  then  in  rotation  the  next  seven  days,  and  so  on,  so  that, 
e.g.,  if  the  3rd  January  he  a  Sunday,  the  dominical  letter  for 
the  year  is  C.  Leap  Year  has  two  Dominical  letters,  one  for 
the  days  preceding  Feb.  29  (or  according  to  some,  Feb.  24 ; 
cf.  Bissextile),  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Hist.  Eng.  v.  ii.  (R.)  In  the  yeere 
of  our  Lord  446.. the  dominicall  letter  going  by  E,  the 
prime  by  10.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc .  vii.  viii.  (ed.  7)  660 

When  28  is  the  number  of  the  Sunnes  Circle,  A  is  alwaies 
the  Dominical  Letter.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Dog  of 
War  Wks.  n.  229/2  Some  like  Dominical  Letters  goe  In 
Scarlet  from  the  top  to  toe.  1868  Chambers'  Ency cl.  III. 
629  If  the  dominical  letter  of  a  common  year  be  G,  F  will 
he  the  dominical  letter  for  the  next  year. 

C.  Jig.  (from  the  printing  of  the  dominical  letter 
in  red,  or  larger  type  ;  cf.  red-letter  day.) 

1632  Massinger  Emperor  East  1.  ii,  At  what  times  of  the 
year  He  may  do  a  good  deed  for  itself,  and  that  is  Writ  in 
dominical  letters.  1644-7  Cleveland  Char.  Lond.  Diurn . 
6  For  all  Cromwells  Nose  weares  the  Dominicall  Letter. 
1651  Randolph,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  iv.  iii,  Should  have 
scratched  your  face  till  it  had  been  a  dominical  one,  and  as 
full  of  red  letters  as  any  Pond’s  Almanac  in  Christendom. 
II.  In  legal  and  other  uses. 
f  3.  Belonging  to  a  demesne  or  domain  [med.L. 
dominicum’]  ;  domanial.  Obs. 

1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1556)  159  He.  .craftily  enter- 
laced  his  dominical  landes  with  their  servile  possessions. 
1640  Somner  Antiq.  Canterb.  310  Which.. passe  by  and 
under  the  name  of  dominicall  or  desmeasne-tithes. 

+  4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  absolute  lord  despotic. 
1644  H.  Parker  Jus  Pop.  37  That  Dominicall-power . .  is  un- 
naturall :  the  very  definition  of  it  leaves  the  slave  utterly 
disinherited  of  himself  and  subject  to  his  masters  sole  ends. 
Ibid.,  If  this  condition  did  justify  Dominicall-rule. 

5.  Pertaining  to  a  Dominie  or  schoolmaster; 
pedagogic,  nonce -us  e. 

1882  G.  Macdonald  Castle  W.  III.  iv.  58  The  schoolmaster 
.  .knocking  down  the  violator  of  the  dominical  sanctity. 

t  6.  =  Dominican,  rare . 

1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  126  Least  he  should  seeme 
.  .to  follow  the  advise  of  the  dominicall  Fryers. 

B.  sb,  [In  sense  1,  ad.  med.L.  dominie  die,  - alls  : 
see  Du  Cange.] 

+ 1.  Eccl.  A  garment  or  veil  for  Sundays ;  spec. 
a  veil  worn  by  women  when  receiving  the  Com¬ 
munion.  Obs, 

1565  Jewel  Rcpl.  Harding  73  (R.)  Wee  decree  that 
euery  woman  when  she  dooth  communicate,  haue  her  domi¬ 
nical.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Council  of  Auxerre, 

.  .decrees,  that  women  communicate  with  their  dominical. 

+  2.  Short  for  Dominical  letter  :  see  A.  2  b.  Obs. 

1588  Shaks.  Z.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  44  Let  me  not  die  your  debtor, 
My  red  Dominicall,  my  golden  letter.  1686  Plot  Staf 
fordsh.  421  Their  Dominicals  and  week-day  Letters. 

t  3.  The  Lord’s  house  ;  a  church.  Obs.  rare. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Ch.  351  Then  began  Christian 
Churches,  Oratories,  or  Dominicals,  to  out-shine  the  Temples 
of  the  Heathen  Gods. 

t  4.  The  Lord’s  day,  Sunday.  Obs. 

1628  Jackson  Creed  ix.  xxiv.  §  3  May  we  Christians  then 
call  the  Friday  before  Easter  the  day  of  our  atonement,  or 
the  dominical  next  after  it,  the  great  Sabbath?  1673  Oley 
Pref  to  Jackson's  Wks.  (1844)  I.  27  Matter  proper-  for 
every  dominical  and  festival  in  the  year. 

5.  One  who  observes  the  Lord’s  Day,  but  does 
not  treat  it  as  representing  the  Sabbath  of  the  Old 
Testament :  opposed  to  Sabbatarian. 

1861  Hessey  in  Guardian  13  Mar.  163/1  These  Dominicals 
(thus  argue  the  Sabbatarians)  ..  substitute  for  a  Divine 
foundation  of  Sunday,  one  of  mere  human  invention,  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  1884  W.  F.  Crafts  S abb.  for  Man 
(1894)  629  Those  Dominicals  who  hold  the  New  Testament 
Lord’s  Day,  hut  deny  the  Genesis  Sabbath. 

Dominican  (domimikan),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
eccl.  L.  Dominicanus,  f.  Dominicus,  Latin  form  of 
the  name  of  Domingo  de  Guzman,  also  called 
St.  Dominic,  the  founder  of  an  order  of  preaching 
friars  :  cf.  F.  dominicain.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Dominic  or  to 
the  order  of  friars  (and  nuns)  founded  by  him. 

1680  Waller  {title)  Narrative  of  the  Feigned  Visions., 
of  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  the  Convent  of  Berne.  1725-52 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Friars,  Dominican,  or  black,  or 
preaching  friars.  1756  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  Ill.  273 
In  the  Dominican  convent.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  II.  13  The  course  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome  (chiefly 
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dominican  influence).  188 $  Catholic  Diet.  279/1  In  Ireland 
.  .seven  convents  of  Dominican  nuns. 

B.  sb.  A  friar  of  the  order  founded  by  St. 
Dominic  ;  a  Black  friar. 

a  1632  Weever  (Mason)  Their  rule  and  habit  was  much- 
what  like  that  of  the  Dominicans.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's 
Hist.  Refl .  259  The  Dominicans,  who  taught  the  strictest 
doctrines  . .  hajd  the  right  to  enforce  them  by  means  of  lire 
and  sword. 

Hence  Domi*nicane:ss,  a  Dominican  nun. 

1857  G*  Oliver  Coll.  Cai/i.  Relig .  in  Cornwall ,  etc.  65 
Two  or  three  Dominicanesses  of  the  third  Order. 

+  Donrinicide.  Obs.  rare-0 .  [ad.  late  L. 
dominicida,  f.  L.  domin-us  master :  see  -cide.]  a. 
One  who  kills  a  master,  b.  Murder  of  a  master. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Dominicide,  he  that  kils  his  Mas¬ 
ter.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Dominie  (dp* mini).  Alsodomine.  [The  same 
word  as  Domine,  the  final  pronounced  e  being 
written  -ie,  as  in  vernacular  words.] 

1.  A  schoolmaster,  pedagogue.  (Now  chiefly  .5V.) 

1612  Two  Noble  K .  1.  iii,  But  will  the  dainty  Domine, 
the  Schoolemaster  keep  touch.  1681  Otway  Soldiers  Fort. 
in.  i.  Wks.  1728  I.  372  Why,  who  am  I,  good  Sir  Dominie 
Doddle -pate?  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  1.  vi,  He  then 
walked  to  the  door  and  admitted  the  barred-out  Dominie. 
1829  Scott  Guy  M.  Introd.,  Dominie  Sampson.. a  poor, 
modest,  humble  scholar,  who  has  won  his  way  through  the 
classics.. But  there  is  a  far  more  exact  prototype  of  the 
worthy  Dominie.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  129  The 
dominie  spirit  has  become  every  year  more  obtrusive  and 
intolerant  in  Mr.  C.’s  writing. 

b.  The  (male)  keeper  of  a  boarding-house  or 
Dame’s  house  for  oppidans  at  Eton. 

1827  J.  Evans  Excurs.  Windsor  352  The  oppidans  are 
boarded  at  private  houses;  and  the  title  of  Domine  and 
Dame,  the  presiding  masters  and  mistresses  have  immemo- 
rially  enjoyed.  1865  W.  L.  C.  Etoniana  viii.  132  Formerly 
these  houses  were  . .  kept  by  '  Dames  ’  or  ‘  Dominies '  . . 
though  now  the  term  ‘  Dame  ’  applies  to  all  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  sex. 

2.  In  U.S.,  the  title  of  a  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  (more  historically  spelt  Domine 
q.v.)  ;  whence  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  etc.,  ex¬ 
tended  colloquially  to  ministers  or  parsons  of  other 
churches.  (Commonly  pronounced,  after  Dutch, 
d<?u*mini.) 

1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  (1849)  439  There  are  two  family 
oracles,  one  or  other  of  which  Dutch  housewives  consult  . . 
the  dominie  and  the  doctor.  1839-40  —  Wol/ert's  R.  (1855) 
15  An  elder  might  be  seen  . .  apparently  listening  to  the 
dominie.  1887  Hazard  Mem.  J.  L.  Diman  iii.  43. 

Dominion  (cLmrnyon).  [a.  obs.  F.  dominion 
(in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  type  *dominion-em,  deriv.  of 
domini-um  property,  ownership,  f.  domm-us  lord.] 

1.  The  power  or  right  of  governing  and  con¬ 
trolling;  sovereign  authority;  lordship,  sovereignty; 
rule,  sway  ;  control,  influence. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Thebes  11.  (R.),  To  haue  lordship,  or  domi- 
nioun,  In  the  bounds  of  this  little  toun.  1494  Fabyan 
C/iron.  1.  vi.  12  She  gaue  ouer  y°rule  and  domymon  to  hym. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  29  These  Moguls  . .  got  the 
Dominion  of  these  Countries.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  500 
P  2  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than 
power  or  dominion.  1867  Freeman  N.  C.  (18 76)  I.  iv.  215 
Foreign  dominion  in  any  shape  would  soon  become  hateful. 
fig.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  61  Fortune  . .  hath  grete 
domynyon  and  rule  in  al  vtward  thyngys.  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Rom.  vi.  ^  Death  shal  no  more  haue  dominion 
[Wycl.  lordschip,  Tindale,  etc.  power]  ouer  him.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  184  F  7  Exempting  them  from  the 
dominion  of  chance.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  179  For 
ages  physicians  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  pre¬ 
judices. 

2.  a.  The  lands  or  domains  of  a  feudal  lord, 
b.  The  territory  owned  by  or  subject  to  a  king  or 
ruler,  or  under  a  particular  government  or  control. 
Often  in  pi. 

Dominion  of  Canada  (colloq.  ‘  the  Dominion  ’),  the  title 
under  which  the  former  colonial  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  etc.,  in  British  North  America,  were  united 
into  one  government  in  1867.  The  Old Dominion,  a  popular 
name  in  U.  S.  for  Virginia. 

1512  Act  4  Henry  VIII ,  c.  10  The  Domynj^ons  Honours 
Castelles  Parkes  . .  that  late  were  to  Edwarde  Courteney. 
1548  Hall  Chron .,  Henry  VI  (an.  14)  130  The  whole 
dominion  of  Fraunce,  betwene  the  rivers  of  Soame  and 
Marne.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  180  If. .  Thy  banisht  trunke  be 
found  in  our  Dominions,  The  moment  is  thy  death.  1725 
De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  21  The  King  of  Spain 
had  allowed  the  king  of  France’s  subjects  a  free  trade  in 
his  American  dominions.  1832  J.  P.  Kennedy  Swallow  B. 
(i860)  13,  I  have  really  reached  the  Old  Dominion.  1840 
Macaulay  Ess.,  Clive  (188 7)  529  The  wide  dominion  of  the 
Franks  was  severed  into  a  thousand  pieces.  1867  Act  30 
#  31  Viet.  c.  3.  §  3  The  Provinces  of  Canada.  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  shall  form  and  be  One  Dominion 
under  the  Name  of  Canada. 

fig.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  414  The  Dominions  of 
Pen-men  are  of  far  larger  extent  than  those  of  Sword-men. 
1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  v.  86  Thy  spirit  lifts  its 
pinions  In  music’s  most  serene  dominions. 

3.  Law.  Ownership,  property ;  right  of  possession. 
[  =  dominium  in  Rom.  Law.] 

1651  Hobbes  I.eviath.  1.  xvi.  81  The  Right  of  possession, 
is  called  Dominion.  1682  Evats  Grotius ’  War  <$*  Peace  78 
We  must  search  into  the  rise  or  beginning  of  propriety, 
which  Lawyers  call  Dominion.  1738  Eminent  Dominion 
[see  Eminent  5].  1774  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859 

I.  138  Our  Saxon  ancestors  held  their  lands  ..  in  absolute 
dominion,  unencumbered  with  any  superior.  1832  Austin 
furispr.  (1879)  I.  50.  1885  Law  Times  28  Mar.  386/1 


Negligent  dealing  with  goods  by  a  bailee,  which  does  not 
amount  to  the  assertion  of  any  dominion  over  them, 
t  k-  fig-  Bower  or  right,  nonce-use .  Obs. 
a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847)  II.  viii.  257  The 
King,  during  the  whole  conversation,  seemed  to  leave  open 
his  dominion  of  saying  or  unsaying  hereafter. 

4.  =  Domination  3.  (Usually  in  pi.) 

[1539  Bible  (Great)  Eph.  i.  21  Aboue  all  rule,  and  power, 
and  might  and  domynion  [Tindale  dominacion].  1611 
Bible  Col.  i.  16  All  things  created.. visible  and  inuisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions  [Vul g.dominationes, 
LXX  KvpioTTqreq],  or  principalities,  or  powers.]  1667  Milton 
P.  L .  11.  11  Powers  and  Dominions,  Deities  of  Heav’n. 
a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  200  Dominions 
for  supream  Commands  decreed. 

5.  atlrib.,  as  Dominion  act.  Dominion  day,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  1st  of  July,  observed 
as  a  general  holiday  in  commemoration  of  the  union 
of  the  provinces,  etc.,  under  that  name  in  1867. 

1877  Daily  Neivs  3  Nov.  6/6  In  violation  of  the  Dominion 
Act  regarding  the  importation  of  cattle  from  prohibited 
countries.  1892  W  Pike  Barren  Ground  N.  Canada  167 
The  loyal  Canadians,  .were,  .celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
Dominion  Day,  with  much  rye  whisky. 

Hence  +  Dominion  v.,  to  exercise  dominion,  to 
rule  ;  Dominionless  a.f  having  no  dominion. 

1647  Lot.  Ballads  (i860)  I.  35  We  shall  have  . .  But  few 
folks,  and  poor,  to  dominion  o’er.  1845  Black w.  Mag. 
LVII.  523  Dominionless  over  our  sympathy. 

II  Domi  nium.  A  Latin  term  of  the  Roman 
Law,  variously  rendered  lordship,  ownership, 
property,  demesne,  domain,  dominion ;  but  often 
retained  in  L.  form  in  legal  use. 

1823  in  Crabb  Technol.  Did.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  300  The  interest  vested  in  the  superior  is  called  the 
dominium  directum,  or  superiority.  .The  vassal’s  interest. . 
is  termed  the  dominium  utile ,  or  the  property. 

Domino  (d^mim?).  PI.  dominoes,  [a.  F. 
domino  (16th  c.  in  ITatz.-Darm.)  1  a  kind  of  hood, 
or  habit  for  the  head,  worne  by  Cannons;  (and 
hence)  also,  a  fashion  of  vaile  vsed  by  some  women 
that  mourne’  (Cotgr.) ;  cf.  Sp.  domino  a  masque¬ 
rade  garment. 

Du  Cange  cites  domino  in  L.  context,  in  the  sense  of  a 
covering  of  the  head  and  shoulders  worn  by  priests  in 
winter:  ‘utantur.  .caputio  vulgariter  ung^  Domino’,  ‘capu- 
tium  seu  Domino  panni  nigri  ’.  Derived  in  some  way  from 
L.  dominus\  Darmesteter  suggests  from  some  L.  phrase, 
such  as  benedicamus  Domino.  According  to  Littre,  sense  4 
came  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  black  back  of 
each  of  the  pieces  to  the  masquerade  garment.] 

1.  A  kind  of  loose  cloak,  app.  of  Venetian  origin, 
chiefly  worn  at  masquerades,  with  a  small  mask 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  by  persons 
not  personating  a  character. 

1719  Free-Thinker  No.  138  F  6  Thersites  . .  instead  of 
covering  Himself  with  a  Domine,  dresses  . .  in  the  Habit  of 
a  Running  Foot-man.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Domino,  .the 
habit  of  a  Venetian  nobleman,  very  much  in  use  at  our 
modern  masquerades.  1744  Lady  M.W.  Montagu  Let.  to 
W.  Montagu  25  Mar.,  I  went  in  a  domino  to  the  ball,  a  masque 
giving  opportunity  of  talking  in  a  freer  manner  than  [etc.]. 
1770  Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  66  Miss  Strange 
had  a  white  satin  Domino  trimmed  with  blue.  1841  Lever 
C.  O'Malley  (Rtldg.)  407  The  domino  which  serves  for  mere 
concealment,  is  almost  the  only  dress  assumed. 

b.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  half-mask  itself. 

[1837  Syd.  Smith  BallotWks.  (Longm.)  778  Why  not  vote 

in  a  domino,  taking  off  the  vizor  to  the  returning  officer  only?] 
i860  Emerson  Cond .  Life ,  Illusions  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  442 
The  masquerade  is  at  its  height.  Nobody  drops  his  domino. 
C.  fig- 

1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  266/1  Reserve  . .  is  a  bad 
domino  which  only  hides  what  good,  people  have  about 
'em,  without  making  the  bad  look  better.  1870  Disraeli 
Lothair  Ixxvii,  As  for  Pantheism,  it  is  Atheism  in  domino. 
187s  Emerson  Lett.  6-  Soc.  Aims ,  Quot.  <f-  Orig.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  221  John  Wilson— who  ..  writes  better  under 
the  domino  of 1  Christopher  North  ’. 

2.  A  person  wearing  a  domino. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xm.  vii,  Jones,  .applied  to  the 
Domino,  begging  and  intreating  her  to  shew  him  thelady. 
1866  Howells  Venet.LifeVm ,  Motley  company,— dominoes, 
harlequins,  pantaloni,  illustrissimi  and  illustrissime. 

3.  a.  One  of  a  number  of  rectangular  pieces 
(usually  28)  of  ivory,  bone,  or  wood,  having  the 
under  side  black,  and  the  upper  equally  divided  by 
a  cross  line  into  two  squares,  each  either  blank 
or  marked  with  pips,  so  as  to  present  all  the  possible 
combinations  from  double  blank  to  double  six. 
(Sometimes  the  pieces  have  more  pips,  and  are 
more  in  number  accordingly.)  b.  pi.  (rarely  sing. ) 
A  game  played  with  these  pieces,  (usually)  by 
placing  corresponding  ends  in  contact  as  long  as 
this  can  be  done,  the  player  who  has  the  lowest 
number  of  pips  remaining  being  the  winner. 

1801  Strutt  Sports  6*  Post.  iv.  ii.  §  18  Domino  . .  a  very 
childish  sport,  imported  from  France  a  few  years  back. 
1831  Disraeli  Yng.  Duke  v.  i.  <L.l,  The  menservants  were 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  dominoes.  1835  Longf.  Outre - 
Mcr  Prose  Wks.  1886  I.  119  His  favorite  game  of  domino. 
1870  Modern  Hoyle  92  One  of  the  players  draws  a  domino. 

c.  pi.  A  game  at  cards,  in  which  the  cards  as 
played  out  are  laid  in  rows  or  heaps  according  to 
the  suits,  those  of  each  suit  following  in  their 
order ;  the  player  who  first  gets  rid  of  all  his  cards 
is  the  winner. 

d.  interjectionally  :  (see  quots.). 


1882  N.  $  Q.  25  Mar.  229/2  Probably  most  Londoners 
have  often  heard  ’bus  conductors  cry  ‘Domino’  when 
an  omnibus  is  ‘full  in  and  out’.  1891  Farmer  Slang, 
Dombio,  an  ejaculation  of  completion  :  e.  g.  for  sailors  and 
soldiers  at  the  last  lash  of  a  flogging:  also,  by  implication, 
a  knock-down  blow,  or  the  last  of  a  series.  From  the  call 
at  the  end  of  a  game  of  dominoes. 

5.  A  workman’s  ticket  or  ‘check’  given  up  on 
entering  a  factory. 

1884  Leisure  Hour  Sept.  530/1  Every  man  is  provided 
with  a  number  stamped  on  a  small  block  of  wood  called 
a  domino. 

6.  attrib.,  as  domino-box-,  domino  pool,  a  variety 
of  the  game  of  dominoes,  in  which  a  stake  is  placed 
in  the  pool  {Mod.  Hoyle,  1870,  101). 

1849  Lytton  Caxtons  19  A  beautiful  large  domino-box  in 
cut  ivory,  painted  and  gilt. 

Hence  Do'minoed  a.,  wearing  a  domino. 

1885  B.  Harte  Maruja  iii,  Groups  of  dominoed  mas¬ 
queraders.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  46. 

Domitable  (dp-mitab’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  do- 
mitdre  (see  next)  +  -ble.]  Tamable. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  369  The  other  are 
by  their  very  nature  more  domitable.  1836  Foreign  Q.  Rev. 
XVII.  166  The  carnivorous  tribes  he  finds  less  domitable. 

fDo  mitate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  domitare,  freq.  of  domare  to  tame.] 

1623  Cockeram  11,  To  Tame,  mancipate ,  domitaie. 

Domite  (dou  moit).  Min.  [f.  Pay  de  Dome 
in  Auvergne.]  A  light-grey  variety  of  trachyte. 

1828  Webster  cites  Phillips.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  III. 
158/2  The  Puys  de  Dome,  formed  of  a  particular  kind  of 
rock,  which  has  thence  been  named  domite.  1879  Ruti.ky 
Study  Rocks  xii.  226  The  name  domite  . .  has  been  applied 
to  trachytes  which  contain  a  high  percentage  of  silica. 

Hence  Domitic  a.,  composed  of  domite. 

1858  G.  P.  Scrope  Geol.  Centr.  France  (ed.  2)  67  The  origin 
of  all  these  domitic  hills.  1881  Judd  Volcanoes  v.  126. 

J  Domition.  Obs.  rare—0,  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
domare  ( domit-um )  to  tame.]  So  Do  miture. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Domition  or  Domiture  ( domitura ), 
a  taming  or  breaking.  [Bailey  has  Donation,  domature .j 

t  Domle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Etymol.  unknown.] 
intr.  ‘To  be  dull  or  cloudy’  (Stratmann). 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1443  Now  es  fe  wedir  bright 
and  shynand,  And  now  waxes  it  alle  domland. 

Domm,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  Dumb. 

Dommage,  obs.  form  of  Damage. 

+  Dommagie.  Obs.  By-form  of  Damage. 

1556  Aurelia  if-  I  sab.  (1608)  F  vj,  Nether  for  feare  nor  for 
dommagie.  Ibid.  K  iij,  We  do  not  resave  anne  dommagie. 

Dommegeable,  obs.  form  of  Damageable. 

Dommerer,  obs.  var.  Dummerer. 

Domp(e,  obs.  var.  Damp,  Dump. 

Dom  Pedro  :  see  Don 1  3. 

Dompnation,  obs.  form  of  Domination. 

Dompne,  obs.  form  of  Dom,  or  Domine. 

111536  Anne  Boleyn  in  Wood  Lett.  Roy.  if-  Illustr. 
Ladies  II.  191  One  dompne  John  Eldmer. 

+  Bompt,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  dompte-r,  in  Of . 
danter,  donter,  later  domter L.  domitare  to  over¬ 
come,  subdue,  tame  :  a.donblet  of  Daunt.]  trans. 
To  tame,  snbdne,  reduce  to  subjection;  =  Daunt 
v. ;  also  intr.  (for  re_fl.). 

1480  Caxton  Ovid’s  Met.  xt.  iii,  His  evyll  herte  myght 
not  dompte  ne  make  hym  leve  hys  folye.  c  1489  —  Blan- 
chardyn  li.  196  He  dompted  and  subdewed  them. 

Hence  Donipter,  subduer,  tamer. 

1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  (1677)  250  Old  Age — that  great 
dompter  and  mortifier  of  our  passions. 

Domy  (dou-mi),  a.  [f.  Dome  sb.  +  -y.]  Having 
a  dome  or  domes  ;  dome-like. 

1833  Ruskin  in  Athenaeum  26  Dec.  (1891)  857/3  A  thing 
of  the  domy  firmament.  1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  11  Sept., 
Cool  summer  palace  and  domy  mosque. 

Don  (df>n),  sb.1  Also  6  doen,  done.  [a.  Sp. 
don  L.  domin-um  master,  lord.] 

1.  A  Spanish  title,  prefixed  to  a  man’s  Christian 
name. 

Formerly  confined  to  men  of  high  rank,  but  now  applied 
in  courtesy  to  all  of  the  better  classes. 

1523  Wolsey  in  St.  Papers  VI.  119  The  Archiduke 
Don  Ferdinando.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  313  Done 
Peter  King  of  Spaine.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  iii.  39 
Don  Alphonso,  With  other  Gentlemen  of  good  esteeme. 
1724  T.  Richers  Hist.  R.  Geneal .  Spain  92  This  prince 
[Pelayus]  was  the  first,  to  whom  was  given  the  Title  of  Don, 
which  till  then,  they  gave  only  to  saints.  1838  Prescott 
Ferd.  <f-  Is.  xvi.  (Cent.),  The  title  of  Don,  which  had  not 
then  been  degenerated  into  ail  appellation  of  mere  courtesy. 

+  b.  By  extension  :  often  humorous.  Obs. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i.  182  This  signior  Junios  gyant 
dwarfe,  don  [ Qo .  dan]  Cupid.  1599  —  Much  Ado  v.  ii. 
86  If  Don  worme  (his  conscience)  find  no  impediment  to 
the  contrarie.  1619  PasquiVs Palin.  (1877)152  Don  Constable 
in  wrath  appeares.  a  1659  Cleveland  London  Lady  17 
Don  Mars,  the  great  Ascendant  on  the  Road. 

C.  Don  Diego,  a  name  for  a  Spaniard  (cf.  Diego); 
hence,  t  Don  Diego  v.,  to  cheat  or  ‘  do  ’  (obs.).  Don  Juan, 
the  name  of  a  legendary  Spanish  nobleman  whose  dissolute 
life  was  dramatized  by  Gabriel  Tellez  in  his  Convivado  dc 
Piedra ;  the  name  was  adopted  in  various  popular  imitations 
of  this  play  and  by  Byron  in  his  well-known  poem ;  a  rake, 
libertine,  roue;  hence,  Don  Jua'nic,  Don  Ju’anish 
adjs.,  and  Don  Ju  anism.  Don  Pedro  (see  sense  6). 
Don  Quixote,  the  hero  of  a  Spanish  romance  by  Cervantes, 
who,  from  his  attempt  to  be  a  knight-errant  as  described  in 
the  books  of  chivalry,  has  become  the  type  of  any  one  who 
attempts  to  do  an  absurdly  impossible  thing  or  to  carry 
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out  an  impossible  ideal ;  hence,  Don  Quixote  ? Don 
Quixotism:  see  also  Quixotic,  etc. 

1607  Wkbstek  Hist.  Sir  T.  Wyat  Wks.  1830  II.  298 
A  Dondego  is  a  kind  of  Spanish  stockfish,  or  poor  John. 
c  1626  Dick  of  Devon  11.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  39  Now 
Don  Diego,  .or  Don  Divell,  I  defyethee.  1674  [Z. Cawdrf.y] 
Catkolicon  18  The  furious  zeal  of  persons  Don-Quixotted  in 
Religion.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  31  p  8  Why  you  look  as 
if  you  were  Don  Diego’d  to  the  Tune  of  a  Thousand  Pounds. 
1719  Dk  Foe  Crusoe  11.  xiii,  The  state  he  [a  Chinaman  of 
position]  rode  in  was  a  perfect  Don  Quixoteism  being  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pomp  and  poverty,  a  1845  Hood  T.  of  ’Trumpet 
xxx,  The  most  Don  Juanish  rake.  1855  Thackeray  New- 
comes  (  1879)  1 1.  xx.  236(Stanf.)  It  was  the  man  whose  sweet¬ 
heart  this  Don  Juan  had.  .deserted.  1882  Stevenson  Fam. 
Stud.  55  It  is  the  punishment  of  Don  Juanism. 

2.  A  Spanish  lord  or  gentleman ;  a  Spaniard. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  in.  iii,  A  doughty  don  is  taken  with 

my  Dol.  1659  Dryden  On  Cromwell  xxiii,  The  light  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  grave  Don  outweighed.  1797  Nelson  13  Jan.  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  326,  I  hailed  the  Don,  and  told  him, 
‘This  is  an  English  Frigate’.  1880  Tennyson  Revenge  iv, 
I  never  turn'd  my  hack  upon  Don  or  devil  yet. 

3.  transf.  A  distinguished  man  ;  one  of  position 
or  importance ;  a  leader,  first  class  man.  Also 
( colloq .  and  dial.)  altrib .,  and  in  phrase  a  don  at 
something,  i.  e.  an  adept. 

a  1634  Randolph  Amyntas  11.  v.  Wks.  (1875]  306  This  is 
a  man  of  skill,  an  CEdipus,  Apollo,  Reverend  Pnoebus,  Don 
of  Delphos.  1665  Dryden  Indian  Emp.  Epil.  21  The  great 
dons  of  wit.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  466  Quota¬ 
tions  from  the  old  dons  of  Greece.  1833  in  IVestm.  Rev. 
Apr.  445  One  of  the  men  . .  was  what  was  called  a  ‘don 
workman  ’.  1854  Chamb.  Jrnl.  II.  280  A  don  at  cricket. 

4.  Hence,  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  universities :  A  head,  fellow  or  tutor  of  a  col- 
lege. 

1660  South  Serin.  29  July  (1843)  II.  88  The  raving 
insolence  which  those  spiritual  dons  from  the  pulpit  were 
wont  to  show  [at  Oxford].  1681  Thoresby  Diary  (Hunter) 
I.  109  Sermons  ..  against  Arminianism,  whereat  many  dons 
were  offended.  1726  Amherst  Terrs  Fit.  v.  20  The 
reverend  dons  in  Oxford  are  already  alarm’d.  1882  Besant 
Revolt  0/  Man  vii.  (1883)  164  The  few  left  were  either  the 
reading  undergraduates  or  the  dons.  1888  Burgon  Lives 
12  (id.  Men  II.  x.  242  An  introduction  to  two  Oxford  dons. 
•)■  5.  =Dan‘,  Dom  1  2.  06s.  rare. 

1600  Chester  PI.  Proem  i,  The  devise  of  one  done 
Kondall,  moonke  of  Chester  abbe. 

6.  More  fully,  Don  Pedro ,  a  game  at  cards. 

The  players  are. divided  into  two  sides  and  have  6  or  5 
cards  each  ;  the  points  scored  in  one  game  are  23  : — one  each 
for  High,  Low,  and  Jack  of  trumps,  5  for  Game  (i.  e.  for 
the  side  which  at  the  end  of  the  game  scores  the  highest 
total  from  the  cards  won  by  them,  counting  10,  4,  3,  2  and  1 
for  a  ten,  ace,  king,  queen  and  knave  respectively!,  also  4, 

3,  2  and  1  respectively  for  the  ace,  king,  queen  and  knave 
of  trumps,  and  5  for  the  five  or  Don. 

1873  Slnng  Diet .,  Don  Pedro,  .was  probably  invented  by 
the  mixed  English  and  Irish  rabble  who  fought  in  Portugal 
in  1832-3. 

Hence  Do  ndom,  Donhood,  Do’nlike  a.,  Domly 
a.,  Donness,  all  nonce-wds.  from  sense  4. 

1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  III.  122 
The  don  was  in  . .  a  truly  don-like  rage.  1865  Sat.  Rev. 

4,  Feb.  143  In  the  glory  of  early  donhood  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  _  1891  Roden  Noel  Byron  64  Juvenile  verses  against 
Cambridge  Dondom.  1893  Nat.  Observer  ■so  May  12/2  A 
very  donly  Don.  1895  Ibid.  2  Mar.  432/1  Englishwomen 
‘  who  are  fairly  familiar  with  Middle  English  ’  (who,  beyond 
the  range  of  donnesses,  may  probably  be  counted  on  fingers). 

+  Don,  sb.%  06s.  rare.  [a.  F.  don  L.  don-um , 
gift.]  A  donation,  gift. 

1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  223  Whose  assumpeion  is 
undoubtedly  worthy  to  be  reputed  a  don  and  gift  of  God. 

Don  (d^n),  v. 1  arch,  [contracted  from  do  on : 
see  Do  v.  48. 

After  1650  retained  in  popular  use  only  in  north,  dial. ;  as  a 
literary  archaism  it  has  become  very  frequent  in  19th  c.] 

1.  trails.  To  put  on  (clothing,  anything  worn, 
etc.).  The  opposite  of  Doff. 

i5®7  Turberv.  Ovid's  Ep.  109  b,  Do’11  homes  And  Bacchus 
thou  shah  he.  1602  Shahs.  Haw.  iv.  v.  52  Then  vp  he  rose, 
&  don'd  his  clothes.  1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  n. 
iv.  (R.),  In  Autumne.  .when  stately  forests  d’on  their  yellow 
coates.  1621  Quarles  A  rgalus  4-  P.  (1678)  84  Up  Argalus, 
and  d’on  thy  Nuptial  weeds,  a  1764  Lloyd  Henriadc  (R.i, 
Mars  had  donn’d  his  coat  of  mail.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  vi,  My  experience  has  been  in  donning  steel  gauntlets 
on  mailed  knights.  t86i  T.  A.  Trollope  La  Bcata  II. 
xii.  6t  To  shut  up  his  studio,  and  don  his  best  coat.  1879 
Dixon  Windsor  I.  iii.  23  She  donned  the  garment  of  a  nun. 

2.  transf.  To  dress  (a  person)  in  a  garment; 
rcfl.  to  dress  oneself.  Chiefly  north,  dial. 

1 80 1  R.  Anderson  Cumherld.  Ball.  17  Sae  doflf  thy  clogs, 
and  don  thysel.  1845  E.  Bronte  Wnthering  Heights  xix, 
Joseph  was  donned  in  his  Sunday  garments. 

Hence  Domning  vbl.  sb. 

1847  Emerson  Poems  (1857)  161  Too  much  of  donning  and 
doffing.  1888  Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  Word-hh.,  Donnings, 
Sunday  clothes,  also  finery. 

+  Don,  vd  Obs.  [Related  to  Din  v.]  intr.  To 
resound,  ring  with  sound;  =Djn  v.  i. 

a  1400  Sir  Lours  (1886)  163  (MS.  E.)  A1  pe  castel  donyd 
and  rong.  1483  Festivall (1515)  78  b,  A  man  sholde  unneth 
here  his  folowe  speke  for  donnynges  of  strokes. 

Don,  var.  form  of  Dun,  Down. 

Don^obs.  pres.  inf.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Do  v, 

II  Dona  (d<ni7a),  dona  (dd“na).  [Sp.  dona, 
l’g.  dona  :-L.  domina  mistress,  lady.] 

1.  A  (Spanish  or  Portuguese)  lady.  Also  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  name  as  a  title  of  courtesy. 


1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  x.  204  We 
I  forget  to  goe  for  Dona  Beatriz  the  new  marryed  Bride. 
a  1674  in  Dryden  s  Wks.  (1884)  VII  I.  513  Was  there  never 
a  Dona  in  all  Spain  worthy  your  kindness?  1840  Longf. 
Sp.  Stud.  1.  i,  Dona  Serafina  and  her  cousins. 

2.  slang,  (in  form  dona ,  also  vulgarly  donah , 
doner.)  A  woman  ;  a  sweetheart. 

1873  Slang  Diet. ,  Dona  a?id  feeles ,  a  woman  and  children. 
1875  Athenaeum  24  Apr.  545  A  circus  man  almost  always 
speaks  of  a  circus  woman,  not  as  a  woman,  but  a  dona. 
1887  Farrell  How  He  Died  62  Blokes  and  donahs,  .of  the 
foulest  slums.  1894  Yellow  Bk.  I.  79  The  little  doner. 

Deniable,  a.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  dondbilisy  f. 
dondre  to  present,  Donate.] 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Donable,  that  may  he  given. 

Donary  (d<?>»*nari).  [ad.  L.  donari-uiu  reposi¬ 
tory  of  ofierings,  offering,  f.  donum  gift.]  A  gift  or 
donation  ;  a  votive  offering. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  xxi.  5  The  Temple.,  was 
adorned  with  goodly  stones  and  donaries.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  57  Hospitals  so  built  and 
maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences,  donaries. 
1699  Bentley  Phal.  iii.  125  Were  not  Cups  frequently 
among  the  Donaries  presented  to  the  Gods?  1700  J.  Brome 
Trav.  Eng.  <$•  Scot.  ii.  (1707)  53  There  have  been  several 
Donaries  conferred  upon  it  [College]  both  in  Exhibitions 
and  Scholar-ships.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.,  Donary ,  a 
thing  given  to  sacred  uses.  1862  F.  Hall  in  jml.  Asiat. 
Soc.  Bengal  7  The  kings,  .granted  away  land  . .  by  way  of 
local  donaries. 

Donat,  var.  of  Donet,  Obs. 

Do  natary.  [ad.  med.L.  type  *dondtdrius  (in 
F.  donalaire),  f.  L.  dondt-  ppl.  stem  of  dondre  to 
present :  see  -ary.]  The  donee  or  receiver  of  a 
gift  or  donation  ;  a  Donatory  :  spec,  in  Sc.  Law. 

1818  H.  T.  Colebrooke  Oblig.  4  Contr.  I.  252  The  giver’s 
preference  of  the  donatary  before  his  heir  or  presumptive  suc¬ 
cessor.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Donatary . .  In  prac¬ 
tice,  the  term  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  Crown  makes  a  gift,  as  of  escheat,  ultimus  lucres,  or  the 
like.  1876  D.  Gorrie  Suvtin.  4  Wint.  in  Orkneys  ii.  70  One 
of  the  ravenous  race  of  crown  donataries. 

Donate  (don^'t),  v.  (Chiefly  US.)  [f.  L. 
dondt-  ppl.  stem  of  dondre  to  present,  f.  don-wit. "] 

1.  /rails.  To  make  a  donation  or  gift  of;  hence, 
vulgarly  (in  U.S.),  to  give,  bestow,  grant. 

184s  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  vii.  (ed.  2)  172  The 
sixteenth  [section]  is  ‘donated’  by  Congress  for  the  support 
of  common  schools.  1862  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii  324  Under 
the  former  tenure,  all  lands,  to  whomsoever  donated,  were 
revocable  at  will.  1880  Muirhead  Ulpian  vi.  §  9  Retentions 
out  of  a  dowry  are  competent  . .  on  account  of  things 
donated,  or  on  account  of  things  abstracted. 

2.  To  present  (a  person,  etc.)  with  something. 

1862  Trollope  N.  Amer.  I.  197  Soldiers  returning  from 

the  Mexican  wars  were  donated  with  warrants  for  land. 

Do  natee\  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ee.]  One  to  whom 
something  is  given  ;  a  recipient  of  a  donation. 

1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  II.  no  Some  noble  Protes¬ 
tant  Donatees.  1853  M.  Kelly  tr.  Gosselin’s  Power  Pope 
II.  157  From  being.. a  donatee,  you  can  become  a  donor. 

Donater,  obs.  f.  Donator. 

f  Dona-tian.  Obs.  =  Donatist. 

1627  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thcss.  (1629)  252  As  Donatians 
thought. 

Donation  (don^'Jbn).  [a.  F.  donation,  ad.  L. 
dondtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  dondre  to  present.] 

1.  The  action  or  faculty  of  giving  or  presenting  ; 
presentation,  bestowal ;  grant. 

C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  xii.  1207  De  kyng..Mad  til 
Saynct  Serf  donatyowne  Of  fat  Inch,  c  1525  (title)  A 
Treatyse  of  the  donation  or  gyfte  and  endowment  of 
possessyons,  gyuen  and  graunted  vnto  Sylvester  pope  of 
Rhome,  by  Constantyne.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii. 
§  19  The  grace  of  Baptisme  commeth  by  donation  from  God 
alone.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  69  That  right  we  hold  By 
his  donation.  1894  J.  T.  Fowler  Adamnan  Introd.  65 
Who.  .made  to  him  a  donation  of  the  island  of  Iona. 

b.  spec .  The  action  or  right  of  bestowing  or 
conferring  a  benefice  ;  the  1  gift*. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII, c.  44  The  aduouson,  donacion  and 
resentacion  of  the  said  vicarage  shall  apperteyn .  .to  the 
ynges  hyghnesse.^  1724  Swift  Drapier's  Lett.  Wks.  1755 
V.  11.  145  Many  principal  church  livings  are  in  the  donation 
of  the  crown.  1785  Paley  Mor.  Philos.  (1818)  II.  222  The 
offices  in  the  donation  of  the  king. 

2.  Law.  The  action  or  contract  by  which  a 
person  transfers  the  ownership  of  a  thing. from  him¬ 
self  to  another,  as  a  free  gift. 

1651  W.  G.  tr.  CowcTs  Inst.  106  In  Lands  . .  A  FeofTment 
is  of  a  Fee  simple  to  the  Donee  or  Feoffee,  and  a  Donation 
or  Gift  is  of  an  Estate  taile.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  iii. 
0.793)  264  King  William,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Anne, 
did  not  take  the  crown  by  hereditary  right  or  descent,  but 
by  way  of  donation  or  purchase,  as  the  lawyers  call  it. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  5  A  feud  was  a  tract  of  land 
held  by  a  voluntary  and  gratuitous  donation,  on  condition 
of  fidelity  and  certain  services. 

3.  That  which  is  presented  ;  a  gift. 

1577  tr.  B ul linger s  Decades  (1592)  960  They,  .had  a  dona- 
tyon  giuen  vnto  ech  of  them  as  it  were  a  pleadge  or  earnest. 
1630  Prynne  Anti-Armin.  120  It  makes  all  these  graces., 
not  the  absolute  gifts,  the  free  donations  of  God.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysler’s  Trav.  (1760)  III.  197  All  the  gifts  and 
donations,  .amounted  to  no  more  than  six  thousand  ducats. 
1895  Daily  News  5  D^c.  3/6  The  commissioners  had 
anticipated  that  the  donations  would  fall  off. 

4.  attrib .,  as  donation-governor,  a  person  con¬ 
stituted  a  governor  of  an  institution  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  donation  to  its  funds. 


1860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.,  Donation  Party ,  a  party 
consisting  of  the  friends  and  parishioners  of  a  country 
clergyman  assembled  together,  each  individual  bringing 
some  article.. as  a  present  to  him.. also  called  a  giving 
party.  1894  Daily  News  13  July  7/4  Preference  to  can¬ 
didates  recommended  by  a  Donation  Governor. 

Donatism  (d^natiz’m).  [f.  as  next  +  ism  (in 
med.L.  Donatism-us).]  The  doctrine  or  principles 
of  the  Donatists. 

1588  J.  Udall  Demonstr.  Discip.  (Arb.)  64  It  is  a  kind  of 
Donatisme  to  challenge  such  authoritie  oucr  princes.  1709 
J.  Johnson  Clergym.  Vade  M.  11.  188  A  bishop  converted 
from  Donatism. 

Donatist  (donatist).  Eccl.  Hist.  [ad.  med.L. 
Donatista ,  f.  Ddndtus  :  see  below.]  One  of  a 
sect  of  Christians  which  arose  in  North  Africa 
in  the  year  31 1,  out  of  a  dispute  about  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Ceecilian  as  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  place 
of  whom  they  elected  Majorinus  ;  they  maintained 
that  their  own  party  was  the  only  true  and  pure 
church,  and  that  the  baptisms  and  ordinations  of 
others  were  invalid. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  name  was  derived  from 
Donatus  of  Casa:  Nigra:,  a  leading  supporter  of  Majorinus, 
or  from  Donatus  the  Great,  who  succeeded  Majorinus  as 
bishop  of  Carthage. 

c  1460  Medulla  in  Cath.  Angl.  104  note,  Donatista,  a 
donatiste  [ printed  donatrice] :  quedam  heresis.  1549  Lati¬ 
mer  4 tk  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI,  (Arb.)  116  An  other  kynde 
of  poysoned  heretikes,  that  were  called  Donatistes.  1645 
Pagitt  Heresiogr.  (1661)  68  The  Separatists  or  Brownists 
agree  in  many  things  with  the  Donatists,  who  confined  the 
holy  Catholick  Church  to  a  corner  of  Africa,  as  the  Brownists 
do  confine  the  Church  of  God  to  their  conventicles.  1873 
Robertson  Hist.  C7ir.  Ch.  (1874)  I.  176  note ,  At  a  later 
time,  rebaptism  of  proselytes  was  practised  by  the  Do¬ 
natists. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1861  J.  G.  Sheppard  Fall  Rome  vii.  372  The  Donatist 
sectaries.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  280  In  330  no  less  than  270 
Donatist  bishops  met  in  council. 

Hence  Donatistic,  Donatistical  adjs .,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Donatism  or  the  Donatists ;  Do  natistry 
=  Donatism  (with  implication  of  contempt). 

1564  Brief  Exam.****  iv,  This  smelleth.  .either  of  Dona- 
tistrie  or  Papistrie.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  208  Both. . 
are  donatistical.  1645  Pagitt  Heresiogr.  (1647)  A  iv  b,  The 
Donatisticall  Brownists.  1828  Webster,  Donatistic.  1889 
Farrar  Lives  Fathers  II.  xvii.  514  The  deplorable  Dona¬ 
tistic  controversy. 

Donative  (d£rnativ\  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  dona - 
tivus  adj.,  whence  dondtiv-um  sb.  donation,  largess, 
f.  dondre :  see  Donate,  and  -ive.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Characterized  by  being  given  or  presented  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  donation :  esp .  of  a  benefice :  Vesting 
or  vested  by  donation  ;  opposed  to  Pkesentative. 

1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  viii.  22  Foundations  of 
free-chappels.  and  other  howses  ecclesiastical  by  the  kings 
lycence,  to  be  donatyve  and  not  presentatyve.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldry  vi.  iii.  (1611)  260  To  these  donatiue  augmentations 
of  Armes  I  will  adde  certaine  Armes  assumptiue.  1765 
Blackstone  Comm.  I.xi.  382  The  deanery  is  donative,  and 
the  installation  merely  by  the  king’s  letters  patent.  1875 
Bp.  Magee  in  Pari.  1  June,  The  holder  of  a  donative 
living  owes  no  obedience  to  his  diocesan. 

+  2.  ‘  That  is  able  or  apt  to  give  ’  (Blount 
Clossocfr.  1656).  Obs. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  donation,  gift,  present ;  esp.  one  given 
formally  or  officially,  as  a  largess  or  bounty. 

c  1430  Lydgate  Balade  of  onr  LadicnX,  O  mirthe  of  mar¬ 
tyrs,  sweter  then  Sitole  of  Confessours  also  richest  donatife. 
1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  361b,  The  Graunt, 
&  Donative  of  Ludovicus  Pius.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol . 
11.  v.  §  7  The  Romane  Emperours  custome  was  at  certaine 
solemne  times  to  bestow  on  his  Souldiers  a  Donatiue.  1599 
Nashe  Le7iten  Stuffe  (1871)  17  The  devout  oblations  and 
donatives  of  the  fishermen.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  v.  313 
Francis  I  gave  the  Grand  Master  a  Royal  Reception, 
accompanied  with  a  Princely  Donative.  1843  J*  Martineau 
Chr.  Life  (1867)  171  [Christ]  ranked  the  widow’s  mite  above 
the  vast  donatives  of  vanity. 

2.  spec.  A  benefice  which  the  founder  or  patron 
can  bestow  without  presentation  to  or  investment 
by  the  ordinary. 

1564  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  83  He  would  faine 
haue  a  benefice  or  personage  of  some  pretie  donatiue;  he 
cannot  get  it  at  the  bishoppes  handes.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh. 
297  The  King  can  create  or  found  a  Donative  exempt  from 
the  visitation  of  the  ordinary.  1772  Warton  &  Huddesford 
Life  II came  26  He  was  presented  to  the  Donative  or  Curacy 
of  Elsfield  near  Oxford.  1877  J.  C.  Cox  Ch.  Derbysh.  III. 
84  This  living  was  a  donative,  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  to  the  first  year  of  Anne. 

f  3.  One  who  is  presented  to  a  benefice.  Obs. 

rare . 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt .  Eng.  11.  xxvii.  (1739)  127  In 
their  Original,  Bishops  were  meerly  Donatives  from  the 
Crown,  invested  by  delivery  of  the  Ring  and  Pastoral  Staff. 
Hence  Donatively  adv.,  by  way  of  a  donation. 
1827  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Exp.  Sacr.  11.  iii.  64  Donatively 
presenting,  .sacrifices  and  vows  and  libations. 

Donator  1  (d^n^-toi).  [a.  AF.  donatour,  F.  do- 
nateur ,  ad.  L.  dondldr-em ,  agent-n.  f.  ddndre  to 
present.]  One  who  makes  a  donation  ;  a  donor. 

£1449  Pecock  Repr.  iii.  xix.  412  Chartours  of  the 
donatouris  or  of  the  ^euers.  1873  Misses  Horner  Florence 
(1884)  I.  v.  93  The  donator  and  his  wife  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
the  Virgin.  1894  Tablet  22  Dec.  974  The  intention  of  the 
donator. 


DONATOR. 


5P9 


DO-NOTHING 


Do  nator  2.  Sc.  Also  6  -our,  7  -ar,  -er.  [ad. 
F.  donataire  or  OF.  donatoire  —  next.]  He  to 
whom  a  donation  is  made ;  a  donatory  or  donee. 
c  1375  Balfour  Practicks  (1754)  23  The  Kingis  donatour. 
1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  37  Giuen .  .to  the  vse  of  the  donatar. 
1636  W.  Macdowell  Assignation  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  ix. 
(1881)  225  Ordains  the  said  David  Haig,  his  heirs  and  do- 
naters,  my  very  lawful,  .cessioners  and  assignees.  1859  1  AS. 
Anderson  Ladies  of  Covenant  274  As  donator  to  the  forfeited 
estate  of  Coldwell,  he  pursued  her  for  mails  and  duties. 

Donatory  (dp'natari).  [ad.  med.L.  dondt dri¬ 
lls  one  to  whom  something  is  given  (Du  Cange), 
f.  dondre :  see  -ory.]  The  recipient  of  a  gift  or 
donation  ;  a  donatary. 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  82  A  gift,  .must  come  freely 
from  the  donour,  and  bee  greatly  to  the  good  of  the  donatory 
or  receiver.  1810  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  IV.  13  The  donatories 
of  crown  property  were  to  pay  a  double  tax.  1817  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  405  The  Brazilian  white  man  . .  who  draws  his 
descent  from  the  first  donatory  of  a  province.  1848  W  harton 
Law  Lex.,  Donatory t  the  person  on  whom  the  king  bestows 
his  right  to  any  forfeiture  that  has  fallen  to  the  Crown. 

Dona'trix.  rare.  [a.  L.  dondtrix,  fem.  of 
donator.']  A  female  donor  or  donator. 

1668  Churchw.  Acc.  St.  Margarets,  IVestm.  (Nichols 
1797)  69  According  to  the  will  of  the  said  Donatrix. 
t  Do'nature.  Ohs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  *dondtiira, 
f.  dondre  to  Donate.]  Donation. 

1629  J.  Maxwell  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  344  Being  obliged 
to  him  by  Donatures  and  all  manner  of  honors. 

Do-naught :  see  Do-nought. 

Donee,  Donek,  obs.  ff.  Dunce,  Dank. 

+  Dondaine,  -dine.  [a.  OF.  dom-,  dondaine, 
of  uncertain  orig.  (See  Godef.  and  Hatz.-Darm. 
s.v.  dondon.)]  A  warlike  engine  for  casting  stones, 
in  use  before  firearms. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  iii.  (1544)  ®  a,  Shot  of  arblast,  nor 
on  touche  of  dondine  [ rime  attayne]. 

Done  (don),///,  a.  {sb.)  [pa.  pple.  of  Do  v., 
q.v.  for  forms  and  participial  uses.] 

1.  Performed,  executed,  accomplished,  finished, 
ended,  settled ;  also,  used  up,  worn  out :  see  Do  v. 

1435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  1.  xxx.  (1896)  65  Done  synnes  it 
hidys.  1665  Cotton  Poet.  Whs.  (1765)  136  She  thought ’t 
would  be  a  done  Thing  Soon.  1804  J.  Larwood  No  Gun 
Boats  29  What  I'Eveque  only  contemplated  as  a  remote 
probability,  [he]  now  considers  as  a  done  thing.  1844 
Dickens  Christmas  Carol  iii,  It  was  a  done  thing  between 
him  and  Scrooge’s  nephew,  i860  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi 
Alt.  III.  ci.  2  A  done  game. 

b.  absol.  That  which  is  done  or  accomplished. 
1855  Browning  Last  Ride  Together,  Contrast  The  petty 
Done,  the  Undone  vast.  1872  Ruskin  Arrows  of  Chaco 
(1880)  II.  208  The  condemnation  given  from  the  judgment 
throne,  -  is  all  for  the  undones  and  not  for  the  dones. 

+  2.  There  was  in  ME.  a  curious  use  of  done,  in 
which  it  was  nearly  synonymous  with  kin  =  ‘  kind 
of’ :  thus  many  done,  many  kinds  of,  what  done, 

‘  what-kin  ’,  what  sort  of.  At  length,  it  took,  like 
kin,  a  genitival  s:  thus,  what- dones,  what  dons  = 

1  whatkins  ’,  cujus  generis,  of  what  kind  of.  Obs. 

[There  is  a  certain  parallelism  between  this  and  the 
MDu.  use  of  the  inf.  doen  (as  of  MLG.  din,  ddnt,  MHG. 
tuon),  which  has  the  sense-development  ‘doing,  action, 
manner  of  doing,  way  of  acting  or  being,  manner,  nature, 
wise,  kind’.  But  in  Eng.  the  stages  by  which  the  sense 
1  kind  ’  was  reached  are  less  clear.] 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  112  He  askede,  wat  God  [Trin. 
MS.  what  Idone  god ;  Digby  MS.  what  manere  god.] 
and  wat  fung  Mercurius  was.  1340-70  Alex.  <y  Bind.  222 
We  discorden  of  dede  in  many  done  Jiinguus.  Ibid.  999 
Wip-oute  diuerce  dedus  of  many  done  ptngus.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  298  What  dones  man  was  Jhesus.  a  1400-50 
A  lexauder  2906  Quat  dones  man  ert  pou  ?  Ibid.  5167  Quat 
dons  man  ert  pou?.  .and  quat  dos  pou  here. 

Done,  adv.  Sc.  ?  Obs.  Also  6  doyn,  8-  doon, 
doons,  dunze.  [peril,  adv.  use  of  prec. ;  but  cf. 
Dooms.]  Thoroughly,  very,  exceedingly. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxvi.  82  Bot  sa  done  tyrsum  it  is 
to  byd  it.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot. (Mi)  I.p.  xliv,  Thir 
mussillis  ar  sa  doyn  gleg  of  twiche  and  heryng.  1715  P. 
Many's  Truth's  Trav.  in  Pennccuik's  Poems  106  (Jam.)  He 
was  not  thence  so  doons  severe.  1825-80  Jamieson  s.v.  Doyn, 
Doon  weil,  or  dunze  uieil,  very  well. 

Done,  obs.  form  of  Down  adv. 

Donee  (di?anz’).  [f.  stem  of  Don-or  +  -ee.] 
One  to  whom  anything  is  given ;  esp.  in  Law,  ( a ) 
one  to  whom  anything  is  given  gratuitously ;  ( b ) 
one  to  whom  land  is  conveyed  in  fee  tail ;  (c)  one 
to  whom  a  ‘  power  ’  is  given  for  execution. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Snrv.  7  b,  This  donee  or  this  purchasoure 
shall  take  [etc.].  1598  Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (  1675)  218 

A  Donee  in  tail.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  vii.  §  16  Not 
sixty  of  the  Kings  Donees  had  sons  owning  their  fathers 
estates.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  vii.  no  If  the  donee 
died  without  such  particular  heirs,  the.Iand  should  revert  to 
the  donor.  1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst.  ii.  56  The  Church,  as 
the  donee  of  pious  gifts. 

Donek,  obs.  form  of  Dunnock,  hedge-sparrow. 
+  Donet,  do’nat.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  donet,  donnat, 
ad.  L.  Ddnatus.]  The  elementary  grammatical 
treatise  {Ars  Grammatica)  of  JElius  Donatus,  a 
grammarian  of  the  4th  c.  ;  an  introductory  Latin 
grammar ;  hence,  an  introduction  to,  or  the  ele¬ 
ments  of,  any  art,  science,  etc. 

13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  181  Therinne  was  paint  of  Donet 
thre  pars,  And  eke  alle  the  seven  ars.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI. 


A.  v.  123  penne  I  drou?  me  a-mong  pis  drapers  my  Donet 
to  leornc.  c  1449  Phcock  Donet  into  Cristen  Rclig.  Introd., 

As  the  common  donet  berith  himsilfe  towards  the  full  kun- 
nyng.of  Latyn,  so  this  booke  for  Goddis  laws.  1509  Hawks 
Past.  Pleas,  v.  xxv,  Dame  Gramer.  .taught  me. .  Fyrst  my 
Donet  and  then  my  accidence.  1535  Joye  A  pot.  Tindalc 
47.I  had  nede  go  lerne  my  donate  and  accidence  agen. 

b.  Comb.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  104/1  A  Donett  ierner.. 
donatista. 

Doney,  var.  of  Dhoney. 

Dong  (dpi]),  v.  [Echoic;  expressing  a  sound 
of  deeper  tone  than  Ding.]  intr.  To  sound  as 
a  large  bell.  So  Dong'  sb.  (or  without  gramma¬ 
tical  construction),  an  imitation  of  the  deep  sound 
of  a  large  bell.  (Cf.  Ding,  Ding-dong.) 

1587  Fleming  Contn.  I/oliushcd  III.  1579/2  Where  they 
might,  .hcarc  the  donging  of  the  belles  as  they  hoong  in  the 
steeples.  111882  Rossetti  Whs.  (1890)  II.  343  And  bells 
say  ding  to  bells  that  answer  dong. 

Dong(e,  obs.  form  of  Dung. 

Dong(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Ding  zO 
II  Donga  (dp’qga).  S.  Africa.  [Native  name.] 

A  channel  or  gully  formed  by  the  action  of  water  ; 
a  ravine  or  watercourse  with  steep  sides. 

1879  Daily  News  20  June  5/6  A  donga  was  safely  crossed. 

A  donga. .would  he  called. .in  Scotland,  a  £ully.  1893 
J.  T.  Bent  Ruined  Cities  Mashonaland  xii.  374  The 
culverts  which  they  had  made  over  the  dongas. 

+  Donge.  Obs.  A  mattress. 

c  1440  P romp.  Parv.  127/1  Donge,  matrasse,  culcitra, 
matracia.  1448  Bury  Wills  12,  j  donge  optimum.  1459 
Inv.  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  954  I.  485,  J  fedder-bedde,  Item, 
j  donge  of  fyne  blewc.  111490  Botoner  I  tin.  (Nasmith 
1778)  372  Quadibet  femina  elimosinaria  habuit..i  donge. 

Dongen,  -eon,  -eoun,  obs.  ff.  Dungeon. 
Donger.Donghel,  obs.  ff.  Danger,  Dunghill. 
Dongola,  in  Dongola  race :  a  race  in  which 
a  punt  or  the  like  is  propelled  by  paddling,  by 
three  or  four  pairs  (usually  male  and  female). 

1892  Pall  Mall G.  18  July  43/3  Canadian  canoe  race  (lady 
and  gentleman),  dongola  race  (four  ladies,  four  gentlemen). 
1894  Daily  News  30  June  6/2  Dongola  races  for  crews  of 
eight  gentlemen  and  mixed  crews  of  four  ladies  and  four 
gentlemen.  Ibid.  28  July  6/5  The  Dongola  Race  (paddling 
in  punts).. for  crews  of  three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen. 

Dongon,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  Dungeon. 

Doni,  var.  of  Dhoney. 

1803  R.  Percival  in  Naval  Chron.  X.  26  Boats  and 
donies  employed  in  the  fishery. 

+  Doni’ferous,  a.  Obs.  rare ~°.  [f.  L.  donum 

gift :  see  -ferouh.]  ‘  That  carries  a  gift  ’  (Blount 
Glossogr.  1656). 

Donjon  (dzrndgon,  d/nd^In),  archaic  spelling 
of  Dungeon,  q.v,;  now  usual  in  sense  1.  ‘The  , 
great  tower  or  innermost  keep  of  a  castle  ’,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  modern  sense. 

1300-1690,  1808  [see  Dungeon  i]. 

Donk,  dial,  form  of  Danic. 

Donkey  (dp’qki).  Also  8-9  donky.  [A  recent 
word,  app.  of  dialect  or  slang  origin. 

As  the  original  pronunciation  apparently  rimed  with 
monkey  (whence  the  spelling),  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  the  word  is  a  deriv.  of  dun  adj.  (cf.  dunnock  hedge- 
sparrow),  or,  more  probably,  a  familiar  form  of  Duncan  (cf. 
the  other  colloquial  appellations,  Dicky,  Neddy).] 

1.  A  familiar  name  for  the  ass.  (Now  in  general 
use,  exc.  in  scriptural  or  solemn  language,  and  in 
Natural  History.) 

1785  Grose  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tong  tie,  Donkey  or  Donkey 
Dick,  a  he  or  Jack-ass.  1793  Gentl.  Mag.  11.  1083  A  Donky, 
or  a  Dicky,  An  ass.  Essex  and  Suffolk.  1804  Mrs.  Bar- 
hauld  Whs.  (1825)  II.  113,  I  cannot  tell  whether  my 
orthography  is  right,  but  a  donky  is  the  monture  in  high 
fashion  here  [Tunbridge  Wells],  <11819  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar) 
Whs.  (1830)  116  Peter,  thou  art  mounted  on  a  Neddy;  Or 
in  the  London  phrase,  thou  Devonshire  monkey,  Thy 
Pegasus  is  nothing  but  a  donkey.  1838  J.  L.  Stephens 
Trav.  Greece,  etc.  (1839)  37/1  Seven  camels  and  the  donkey 
were  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  1859  Sala  Tvj. 
round  Clock  (Mi)  Costermongers’  ‘shallows’,  drawn  by 
woe-begone  donkies. 

2.  transf.  A  stupid  or  silly  person. 

1840  Thackeray  Shabby  Genteel  Story  ix,  'What  a 
blubbering,  abthurd  donkey  I’  said  Cinqbars.  1862  Miss 
Yonce  C'tess  Kate  xii.  (1864)  212  You  little  donkey,  you’ll 
be  off!  1878  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Pomeroy  Abb.  I.  254  What  a 
donkey  he  must  be. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. ;  a.  general,  as  donkey -back, 
(cf.  horseback),  -carriage,  -cart,  -chair, .  -path,  -race, 
-track ;  donkey-breeding,  -driver,  -driving,  -drub- 
ber,  -riding-,  donkey-drawn,  -cared,  -mad  adjs. 

1837  J.  L.  Stephens  Trav.  Holy  Land  (Chambers)  116 
From  there  we  started  oil  "donkey-back.  1884  L.  Oliphant 
Haifa  (1887)  158  A  favourite  method  of  locomotion  among 
the  women,  was  donkey-back.  1894  Times  23  Mar.  3/2  The 
Queen  . .  went  out  in  her  "donkey-carriage  this  morning. 
1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxi,  "Donkey-carts  laden  with 
vegetables.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.l.  61  Three  "donkey- 
drivers,  conveying  the  luggage  of  two  British  travellers. 
1875  J.  H.  Bhnnet  Shores  Mcdit.  1.  vii.  189  The  road  from 
Castellare,  a  "donkey-track. 

b.  Special  combs. ;  donkey-boy,  a  boy  in 
charge  of  a  donkey,  or  of  a  donkey-engine ; 
donkey-engine,  a  small  steam-engine,  usually  for  j 
subsidiary  operations  on  board  ship,  as  feeding  the  J 
boilers  of  the  propelling  engines,  etc. ;  hence  I 
donkey-boiler ;  donkey-man,  a  man  in  charge  of  j 


a  donkey,  or  of  a  donkey-engine  ;  donlcey-pump, 
an  auxiliary  steam-pump  for  filling  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine,  or  for  other  subsidiary  operations ; 
donkey-rest,  in  Paper  Manuf,  ‘  a  frame  against 
which  the  form  is  laid  to  drain’  {Cent.  Diet.). 

1840  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Bagman's  Dog,  Little  "donkey- 
hoys  your  steps  environ.  1894  Times  22  June  10/5  The 
mate.. and  the  donkey-boy. .went  in  a  boat.  1858  Merc. 
Marine  Mag.  V.  49  Hose  was.  .put  on  the  "donkey-engine. 
1877  W.  Thomson  Toy.  Challenger  I.  i.  52  The  donkey- 
engines  for  hoisting  the  dredging  and  sounding  gjear.  1878 
Daily  News  26  Sept.  2/3  We  also  had  3  engineers  and 
"donkeymen.  1869  Eng.  Mcch.  10  Dec.  293/2  Of  the  means 
for  feeding  the  boiler,  those  in  general  use  are  the  injector, 
"donkey-pump,  and  the  force  pump. 

Hence  Do  nkey  v.  intr.,  to  ride  a  donkey.  Do  n- 
keydom,  condition  of  a  donkey,  stupidity,  folly. 
Donkeydrome  [after  hippodrome ],  a  course  for 
a  donkey-race.  Do'nkeyess,  a  female  donkey. 
Donkeyliood,  the  condition  of  being  a  donkey  ; 
donkeys  collectively.  Donkeyisli  a.,  like  a 
donkey,  asinine  ;  stupid,  foolish.  Do'nkeyisni,  the 
quality  of  being,  or  an  act  characteristic  of,  a 
‘donkey’;  folly.  Do'nkeysliip,  the  personality 
of  a  donkey.  (All  more  or  less  noncc-wds.) 

1843  I  jEFEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  III.  iii.  xiii.  271  The 
walks,  .invite  to  many  pedestrian  excursions,  and  to  a  deal  of 
donkeying.  1889  13auing-Gould  Pcttnycomequicks  (1890)466 
[It]  had  startled  her  out  of  this  intellectual  donkeydc)m;  1852 
M.  W.  Savage  R.  Mcdlicott  1.  v.  (]).),  The  two  charioteers 
being  left  sprawling  in  the  dust  of  the  donkeydrome.  1842 
P.  Parley's  Ann.  III.  31  Crossing  the  heath.. with  no  less 
than  seven  donkeys  and  donkeyesses  tied  in  a  string.  1869 
Sat.  Rev.  13  Feb.  222  The  typical  vanity  and  maladroit 
ways  of  donkeyhood.  1831  LrasePs  Mag.  III.  564  We 
find  ourselves  quite  donkeyish  and  stupid.  1855  House/i. 
Words  XII.  160  [He]  committed  an  outrageous  donkeyisni. 
1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Ant.  Break/. -t.  xii.  (1891)  293  One 
softens  down  the  ugly  central  fact  of  donkeyism.  1880  St. 
Nicholas  Mag.  Feb.  304  His  donkeyship  determined  That 
he  would  yet  have  fun. 

||  Donna  (dp-na,  It.  dp’nna).  [It.  donna L. 
doviina  lady,  mistress.]  A  lady ;  a  title  of  honour 
or  courtesy  for  an  Italian  or  (instead  of  dofla  or 
dona)  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  lady. 

Printa,  secotuia  donna :  the  principal,  or  the  second, 
female  singer  in  an  opera:  see  Phima  donna. 

1670  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  i.  (1698)67  (Stanf.)  To  go  like 
the  Donna’s  of  Spain.  1740  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to 
W.  Montagu  25  Jan.,  They  are  all  well  received  by  the 
gentil  donnas.  1816  Byron  in  Moore  (1832)  III.  318 
(Stanf.)  My  ‘  Donna '  whom  I  spoke  of  in  my  former  epistle. 
1817  —  Beppo  xxxii,  The  ‘prima  donna’s’  tuneful  heart 
would  bound.  1880  Grove  Diet,  Mm.  I.  457/1  A  dis 
tinguished  seconda  donna.. of  Handel’s  company. 
Donnered,  -ard,  ppl.  a.  Sc.  Also  dormart, 
-ert,  -ort.  [f.  Sc.  vb.  donner  to  stupefy  as  with 
a  blow  or  a  loud  noise:  perh.  a  freq.  of  ME. 
donen  to  din  :  cf.  also  Dunner.]  Stunned,  stupe¬ 
fied,  stupid  ‘  in  a  state  of  gross  stupor’  (Jam.). 

1722  Ramsay  Three  Bonnets  1.63  Worthy  Bristle,  not  sae 
donner’d,  Preserves  this  bonnet,  and  is  honour'd.  1818 
Scott  II rt.  Midi,  vii,  A  donnard  auld  deevil  1  1886 

Stevenson  Kidnapped  xxix,  'Ye  donnered  auld  runt.’ 

Donne,  obs.  form  of  Dun. 

Donnish  (dpnij),  a.  [f.  Don  sbA  4  +  -isil] 
Of  the  nature  or  character  of  a  (college)  don  ; 
having  a  pedantic  stiffness  or  gravity  of  manner. 

1848  J.  H.  Nf.wman  Loss  4  Gain  7  He  liked  people  to  bo 
natural  and  hated  that  donnish  manner.  1863  Q,  Rev. 
CX1V.  546  The  most  donnish  amongst  dons. 

Hence  Donnishness. 

1835  J.  H.  Newman  Lett.  (1891)  II.  139  A  strong  specimen 
of  donnishness.  1853  Thackeray  Lett.  14  Feb,,  A  vast 
amount  of  toryism  and  donnishness  everywhere. 

Donnism  (dp'niz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ism.] 
Action  or  manner  characteristic  of  a  college  don. 

1859  SiiAIRP  in  W.  Knight  S.  4  Friends  (1888)  200  Here 
we  have  no  Donnism,  nor  any  stiff  academic  air. 

Donnofc :  see  Do-nought. 

Donor  (domnoj,  -pi).  Also  5-7  donour,  7-8 
doner,  [a.  AF.  donour,  OF.  don  cur,  duneor, 
mod.F.  donneur-.—f.  donaior-em,  agent-11,  f.  don- 
are  to  present.]  One  who  gives  or  presents ;  a 
giver ;  esp.  in  Law,  one  who  grants  an  estate, 
or  power  for  execution.  Correlative  of  Donek. 

1494  Faiiyan  Chron.  an.  1286  (R.)  The  ryghtfull  inheritours, 
or  suche  as  were  next  allied  vnto  the  firste  donoures.  1531 
Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  1.  xxviih  (16381  50  After  the  death 
of  the  tenant  in  taile  without  issue,  the  lands  shall  revert 
to  the  donor.  1650  Find.  Hammond’s  A  ddr.  xii.  §  32  The 
Creator  of  the  World,  and  sole  doner  of  life.  1755  Young 
Centaur  ii.  Wks.  1757  IV.  138  Enjoy,  hut  enjoy  reason¬ 
ably,  and  thankfully  to  the  great  Donor.  1876  Digby  Real 
Prop.  v.  §  3(2).  228  The  doctrine,  .that  a  freehold  interest  in 
possession  must  pass  instantly  from  donor  to  donee. 
Do-nothing  (d/7'm;:)>iij),  sb.  and  a. 

A.  sb.  One  who  does  nothing ;  an  idler. 

1 579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  259/1  It  is  not  for  a  do 
nothing  that  this  office  is  ordeined.  1624  Massinger 
Rencgado  iv.  i,  Such  a  goodman  Do-nothing.  1855  Fara¬ 
day  in  Bence  Jones  L ife  (1870)  II.  361,  I  cannot  imagine  you 
a  do-nothing.  1887  Spectator  15  Oct.  1378  A  class  of  do 
nothings  who  at  some  previous  time  had  owned  the  land. 

B.  adj.  That  does  nothing;  characterized  by 
doing  nothing ;  idle,  indolent. 

1832  W.  Irving  A lhambra  II.  84  The  invalids,  old  women, 
and  other  curious  do-nothing  folk.  1839  Carlyle  Chartism 
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ix.  169  A  do-nothing  guidance ;  and  it  is  a  do-something 
World  !  1876  Geo.  Euot  Dan.  Der.  IV.  liv.  99  He  was. . 
very  fond  of  yachting  :  its  dreamy,  do-nothing  absolutism. 

Hence  Dono’tliingism,  Dono  tliingness,  the 
habit  or  practice  of  doing  nothing  ;  the  condition 
of  doing  nothing  ;  idleness,  indolence. 

1814  Jane  Austen  Mans/.  Park  (1870)  III.  viii.  340  A 
situation  of  similar  affluence  and  do-nothing-ness.  1839 
Carlyle  Chartism  vii,  152  Self-cancelling  Donothingism. 
1879  Mrs.  Houston  Wild  West  77  Gaunt,  enfeebled-looking 
labourers  abused  for  their  idleness,  their  do-nothingness. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  5  Sept.  267/2  Dangerous  apathy  and 
donothingism. 

Do-nought  (dz?npt),  donnot  (dp-n^t).  Now 
chiefly  dial.  [app.  f.  the  words  do  nought :  though 
sometimes  taken  as  a  corruption  of  an  earlier  dow 
not :  cf.  Ger.  taugenichts. ]  One  who  does  nothing 
or  no  good;  an  idler  (= Do-nothing)  ;  a  good- 
for-nothing. 

1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  12  Through 
griefe  of  seeing  his  sonne  such  a  doo-nought.  Ibid.  218 
The  buzzards,  the  sots,  and  the  doe  noughts.  1674  Ray 
N.  C.  Words  14  A  Donnaught  or  Donnat  . .  Naught,  good 
for  nothing :  idle  persons  being  commonly  such.  1818  Scott 
Hrt .  Midi,  xxxii,  What’s  brought  thee  back  again,  thou 
silly  donnot?  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Donnot  ox 
Do-naught ,  a  good-for-nothing  person  . .  the  popular  desig¬ 
nation  with  reference  to  Satan  himself.  1870  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  38  A  do-nought  by  the  fire-side. 

Donship  (dp-nfip).  [f.  Don  sb.  +  -ship.]  a. 
The  personality  of  a  don  :  used  as  a  title,  b.  The 
possession  of  the  title  ‘don’  (quot.  1838). 

c  1626  Dick  of  Devon  n.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  40  What 
is  your  Donship  calld,  I  pray.  Don  John,  a  Knight  of 
Spaine.  1648  Gage  West  Did.  xv.  (1655)  100  Began  to 
answer,  or  more  to  jeer  his  Donship.  1772  Nugent  tr.  Hist . 
F7‘iar  Gerund  II.  160  For  a  Monsieur  would  he  have 
changed  all  the  Donships  in  the  world.  1838  Fraser  s  Mag. 
XVIII.  231  Entitled  to  donship  in  the  Basque  provinces. 

Donsie,  donsy  (dp’nsi),  a.  and.  sb.  Sc.  and 
north. dial.  Also  doney,-cie.  [Origin  and  primary 
sense  unknown.]  A.  adj. 

1.  ‘  Affectedly  neat  and  trim  ’  (Jam.)  ;  nice  ;  hence 
saucy,  restive  (as  a  horse).  ?  Obs. 

1717  Ramsay  Elegy  Lncky  Wood  iv,  She  was  a  donsie 
wife  and  clean.  1721  Kelly  Scot.  Prov.  68  (Jam.)  Better 
rough  and  sonsie,  than  bare  and  donsie.  1786  Burns  To 
Auld  Mare  v,  Tho’  ye  was  trickie,  slee,  an'  funnie,  Ye 
ne’er  was  donsie.  1789  D.  Davidson  Seasons  56  (Jam.) 
Come  Muse  !  thou  donsy  Iimmer,  who  dost  laugh,  An’  claw 
thy  hough,  at  bungling  poets.  1892  in  Northumbld.  Gloss. 

2.  Unlucky,  untoward,  unfortunate.  ?  Obs. 

1786  Burns  Address  to  Unco  Guid  ii,  Their  donsie  tricks, 
their  black  mistakes,  Their  failings  and  mischances.  1789 
D.  Davidson  Seasons  61  (Jam.)  Straight  down  the  steep  they 
slide  wi’  canny  care,  For  fear  o’  donsy  whirl  into  the  stream, 

3.  Dull  or  slow  of  comprehension  ;  dunce-like. 

1802  Sibbald  Chron.  Sc.  Poetry  Gloss.,  Donsie,  dunce¬ 
like,  dull,  stupid.  1822  Galt  Sir  A.  Wylie  III.  xxviii.  237 
Dinna  heed  the  donsie  creature. 

B.  sb.  One  slow  of  wit,  a  stupid;  a  dunce. 

1825  Jamieson,  Donsie ,  Doncie,  a  stupid,  lubberly  fellow. 
Roxb.  c  1826  Hogg  in  Wilson  Nod.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I. 
213  That  poor  donsy. 

Don’t  (dount),  colloq.  contraction  of  do  not : 
see  Do  v.  Also  humorously  as  sb.  =  Prohibition, 
reiteration  of  ‘  don’t  ’,  and  vb. 

1894  Daily  News  23  Nov.  5/3  The  plan  gets  rid  of  many 
1  don’ts  ’.  Mod. 1  Don’t  be  always  don’ting  !  ’ 

b.  Don’t  care,  used  as  adj.,  =  careless,  reckless. 
So  Don’t-care-ism  (nonce-wd.). 

1871  Daily  News  4  Jan.,  We  are  in  the  don’t  care  mood. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Dec.  7/1  The.  .spirit  of  daring  don’t- 
careism.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Sept.  2/1  A  hearty,  good- 
natured,  don’t-care  sort  of  person. 

Donzel  (donzel).  arch.  Also  6-7  donsel. 
[ad.  It.  donzello  ‘  a  damosell,  a  batchelor ;  also  a 
page,  a  squire,  a  waiter,  a  serving  man  ’  (Florio)  = 
Pr.  donzel,  Sp.  doncel,  OF.  donzel,  doncel,  dancel 
young  man:— late  L.  dom[i)nicell-us,  dim.  of  do- 
minus  lord,  master:  cf.  Dahoiseau.]  A  young 
gentleman  not  yet  knighted,  a  squire,  a  page. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  7  b,  The  high  and  mightie 
Prince  of  Darknesse,  Donsell  del  Lucifer.  1610  B.  Jonson 
Alch.  iv.  iv,  Donzel,  methinks  you  look  melancholic.  1664 
Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  572  Much  may  be  done,  my  noble  Don¬ 
zel.  a  1680  —  Charact.,  Squire  of  Dames,  He  is  Esquire  to 
a  Knight-Errant,  donzel  to  the  damsels.  1843  Lytton  Last 
Bar.  1.  ii,  Cling  to  me,  gentle  donzel,  and  fear  not. 

II  Donzella  (duntsedla).  [It. ;  fem.  of  don- 
zello  (see  prec.)  :— late  L.  dominicella,  dim.  of 
domina  mistress,  lady  :  see  Damsel.]  An  Italian 
or  Proven9al  damsel  or  young  lady. 

1833  Carlyle  Misc.  (1872)  V.  88  A  beautiful  Roman  don¬ 
zella.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr.  <$•  Leg.  Art  (1850)  196 
They  bring  the  donzella  out  of  the  cistern  alive  and  well. 

Doo,  obs.  form  of  Do,  Doe  ;  Sc.  form  of  Dove. 
Dooab,  Dooar :  see  Doab,  Douar. 

II  Doob  (dzzb).  Also  doub,  erron.  dhoop. 
[Hindi  dub,  —  Skr.  diirva.)  Native  name  for  the 
dog’s-tooth  grass  ( Cynodon  Dactyl  on),  used  as  a 
fodder-grass  in  India. 

1810  T.  Williamson  E.  India  VadeM.  I.  239  (Y.)  The  doob 
..  in  the  low  countries  about  Dacca.. this  grass  abounds; 
attaining  to  a  prodigious  luxuriance  1  1835  Burnes  Trav. 

Bokhara  led.  2)  II.  10  A  kind  of  creeping  grass  called 
‘doob’.  1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  405 
A  thickly-matted  sod  of  florin,  or  doob  grass. 


Doodgean,  obs.  form  of  Dudgeon. 

Doodheen :  see  Dudeen. 

Doodle  (dzi'd’l),  sb.  colloq.  [cf.  LG.  dudeltopf, 
- dop ,  simpleton,  noodle,  lit.  night-cap.]  A  silly 
or  foolish  fellow  ;  a  noodle. 

1628  Ford  Lover’s  Mel.  III.  i,  Vanish,  doodles,  vanish  1 
1764  Foote  Mayor  of  G.  11.  i,  Why,  doodle,  jackanapes 
harkee,  who  am  I  ?  184s  Cobden  Speeches  (1872)  179  The 
Noodles  and  Doodles  of  the  aristocracy. 

Doo  dle,  v.1  dial,  or  slang,  [f.  prec.  sb.]  To 
make  a  fool  of,  befool,  cheat. 

1823  Moncrieff  Tom  Jerry  1.  vii.  (Farmer),  I  have  been 
dished  and  doodled  out  of  forty  pounds  to-day.  1834  M. 
Scott  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  439  It  might  have  doodled  our 
whole  party.  1846  Cornish  Pros’.  Dial.  55  ‘  None  of  thy 
doodling,  thee  bean't  St.  George,  no  more  than  me.’  1880 
W.  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Doodle,  to  cheat;  to  deceive;  to  trifle. 

Doodle  (dz/’d’l),  ».2  Chiefly  Ac.  Also  doudle. 
[a.  Ger.  dudeln  in  same  sense  (of  Slavonic  origin  : 
cf.  Polish  dudlid),  dttdelsack  bagpipe:  prob.  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Tootle.]  trans.  To  play  (the  bag¬ 
pipes).  Also  Doodle-sack,  a  bagpipe. 

1816  Scott  Old  Mart,  iv,  ‘I  am  wearied  wi’  doudling  the 
bag  o'  wind  a'  day.’  1824  —  Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  ‘Thou 
sack-doudling  son  of  a  whore  !’  1846  Worcester  cites  Sir 

G.  Head  for  Doodle-sack.  1847-78  Halliw.,  Doodle-sack, 
a  bag-pipe.  Kent. 

Dook 1  (dzzk).  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  wooden 
plug  driven  into  a  brick  or  stone  wall,  in  order  to 
hold  a  nail. 

1808-18  in  Jamieson.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Dook  2.  Sc.  The  shaft  of  a  coal  mine. 

1887  Scott.  Leader  4  June  7  He  was  chainman  in  the 
main  coal  dook.  1895  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  7  Aug.  4  The 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  men  may  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dook,  which  is  now  full  of  water. 

Book,  obs.  and  Sc.  form  of  Duck  v. 

Dool1  (d?7l),  dole  (d^"l\  Also  6  dowe,  7-8 
dowl(e,  6-  Sc.  dule.  [Corresponds  to  E.Fris.  dole, 
ddl,  landmark,  boundary-mark  ;  a  stake,  stone,  hole 
in  the  ground,  furrow,  ditch,  etc.,  used  to  mark  and 
determine  the  boundaries  of  property.  Cf.  also 
Du.  doel  aim,  mark,  butt,  in  Flemish  and  earlier 
mod. Du.  (Kilian)  a  heap  of  earth,  esp.  that  on 
which  the  mark  stands  at  a  shooting-place,  which 
is  app.  related  to  MLG.,  LG.  dole  fem. ,  grave  with 
the  mound  of  earth  heaped  over  it.] 

1.  A  boundary  or  landmark,  consisting  of  a  post, 
a  stone,  or  an  unploughed  balk  or  strip  of  land. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  126/1  Dole,  merke,  meta.  144s 
Poston  Lett.  No.  46  I.  58  He  hath  pullid  uppe  the  doolis, 
and  seithe  he  wolle  makyn  a  dyche  fro  the  corner  of  his 
walle . .  to  the  newe  diche  of  the  grete  cloose.  1563  Homilies 
11.  Rogation  Week  (1859)  496  Accursed  be  he.  .who  removeth 
his  neighbours  doles  and  marks.  1580  in  Picton  L'pool 
Mimic.  Rcc.  (1883)  I.  54  The  dowe  stone  or  meire  stone, 
which  was  placed  and  set  by  the  Jury.  1681  Worlidge  Diet. 
Rust.,  Dool,  a  green  balk  or  mound  between  the  ploughed 
lands  in  common  fields,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Dool ,  Dole,  a  boundary  mark  in  an  uninclosed  field.  It  is 
very  often  a  low  post ;  thence  called  a  Dool-post.  1875 
Sussex  Gloss.,  Doole,  a  conical  lump  of  earth,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  .and  about  two  feet  in  height,  raised  to 
show  the  bounds  of  parishes  or  farms  on  the  Downs. 

2.  Sc.  (dwl).  The  goal  in  a  game. 

a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  xxii,  Fresch  men  cam  in  and 
hail’d  the  dulis,  And  dang  tham  doun  in  dailis.  1721 
Ramsay  Lucky  Spence  vii,  Gar  the  kirk-boxie  hale  the 
dools.  1783.T  ytler  Poet.  Rem .  Jas.  I,  187  (Jam.)  When 
the  [footjball  touches  the  goal  or  mark,  the  winner  calls 
out,  Hail  1  or  it  has  hail’d  the  dulis.  1802  Sibbald  Chron . 
Scot.  Poet.  II.  370  note  (Jam.)  In  the  game  of  golf,  .when 
the  ball  reached  the  mark,  the  winner,  to  announce  his 
victory,  called,  Hail  dule  ! 

3.  attrib.,  as  dool-post,  -stone. 

1580  Dole-stone  [see  above].  1630  MS.  Acc.  St.  John's 
Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Layd  out  for  seauen  dowlstones  xviijr/. 
a  1825  Dole-post  [see  above].  1887  Kent.  Gloss.,  Dole-stone , 
a  landmark. 

Hence  Dool  v.  trans.,  to  mark  off  by  dools. 

1656  in  MS.  Conveyance,  As  it  is  now  dowled,  and  allready 
sett  out. 

Dool 2,  variant  of  Dole  sb.2,  grief,  mourning. 

Dool(e,  obs.  form  of  Dole  sbP,  vf 
II  Doolie,  dooly  (dzrli).  Forms:  7  dowle, 
doola,  8-9  dooly,  -ley,  9  doolee,  dull,  erron. 
dhooly.  [a.  Hindi  doll  a  litter,  a  kind  of  sedan 
for  women,  etc.,  dim.  of  1 iold  swing,  cradle,  litter, 
f.  Skr.  dold  litter,  swinging  cradle,  f.  dul-  to  swing.] 
A  rudimentary  litter  or  palanquin  used  by  the  lower 
classes  in  India,  and  as  an  army  ambulance. 

c  1625  Hawkins  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  I.  435  (Y.)  He  sends 
choice  Souldiers  . .  close  couered,  two  and  two  in  a  Dowle. 
1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  66  The  Doolaes  were  no 
sooner  dismounted,  but  that  thereout  issued  the  Amazones. 
1782-3  W.  F.  Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  I.  264  Doolies.. are  only 
used  by  the  very  lower  sorts  of  people,  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  accident.  1804  A.  Duncan  Mariner's  Chron.  III.  114, 
I  could  not  walk.. So  they  put  us  into  dooleys,  or  cradles, 
fastened  together  with  ropes.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Tract. 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  399  Order  men  who  cannot  march  to  be 
carried  in  waggons,  dhoolies,  &c. 

2.  attrib.,  as  doolie-behrer. 

1862  Beveridge  Hist.  India  III.  ix.  v.  655  The  dhoolie- 
bearers  followed  the  example.  1883  F.  M.  Crawford 
Mr.  Isaacs  xii.  253  A  strong  body  of  dooly-bearers. 

|  Dooly,  obs.  form  of  Doly. 


Doom  (dzzm),  sb.  Forms :  1  dom,  2-5  dom, 
3-7  dome,  4-7  doome,  (4  dum,  Ac.  dowme,  5 
Sc.  doym,  7  dombe),  4-  doom.  [Com.  Teut. 
sb.  :  OE.  dim  —  OFris.,  OS.  dom,  OHG.,  MHG. 
tuom,  ON.  dimr  (Sw.,  Da.  dom),  Goth,  dom-s 
O.Teut.  *domo-z ,  lit.  that  which  is  put  or  set  up, 
statute,  ordinance,  f.  db-n  to  place,  set :  see  Do  v. 
(Cf.  Gr.  dlpis,  f.  stem  6ij-  to  place,  L.  statiitum,  f. 
statuere. )  Used  as  suffix  in  the  form  -dom.] 

1.  A  statute,  law,  enactment ;  gen.  an  ordinance, 
decree.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  !x.  26  Bio5  afirred  domas  Sine  from 
onsiene  his.  c  1000  TElfric  Exod.  xxi.  1  pis  synd  fa  domas 
be  j>u  him  ttccan  scealt.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xiii.  1 
pai  pat  haf  forgeten  God  and  his  domes.  1513  Douglas 
AEneis  1.  viii.  24  The  domes  of  law  pronuncis  sche  to  thame 
then.  1669  Dryden  Tyrannic  Love  1.  i,  1  have  consulted 
one,  who  reads  Heav’n’s  Doom.  1844  Lingard  Ang lo-Sax. 
Ch.  (1858)  II.  xii.  220  He  revised  the  whole  code  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  and  compiled  a  new  book  of  dooms.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  4.  191  The  first  Dooms  of  London 
provide  especially  for  the  recovery  of  cattle. 

2.  A  judgement  or  decision,  esp.  one  formally 
pronounced ;  a  sentence  ;  mostly  in  adverse  sense, 
condemnation,  sentence  of  punishment. 

£-900  tr.  Beedas  Hist.  iv.  v.  (1891)  278  Seon  beo  be^en 
biscopes  dome  scyldige.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  103  Ufele 
5itsunge.  .macaS  reaflac  and  unrihte  domes,  c  1205  Lay. 
4271  He  sculde  dom  polien.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  27 
Whan  ich  deme  domes.. pen  is  racio  my  ri^t  name.  1467 
Nottingham  Rcc.  II.  380  To  obey,  fulfille  and  perfourme 
the  dome,  ordenance  and  award  of  vs.  1596  Spenser 
F.  Q.  iv.  v.  16  Then  was  that  golden  belt  by  doome 
of  all  Graunted  to  her.  1641  Smectymnuus  Answ. 
(1653)  Post.  87  Thurstan  refusing  to  stand  to  the  Kings 
doom.  1709  Tatter  No.  42  f  5  O  1  Partial  Judge,  Thy 
Doom  has  me  undone.  1808  Scott  Marm.  in.  Introd., 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought.  1888  Max 
Muller  Nat.  Relig.  vii.  (1889)  173  They  were  not  laws  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  hut  dooms,  decisions. 

+  3.  Personal  or  private  judgement,  opinion.  As 
to  my  dosm  :  in  my  opinion.  Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4582  (Cott.)  O  )>is  ioseph  sai  me  pi  dome, 
And  giue  me  par-of  god  consail.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's 
T.  Prol.  49  As  to  my  doom  Thou  art  a  maister  whan  thou 
art  at  hoom.  c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Kath.  1.  314  Ye 
may  weel  suppose  in  yovre  owen  dome,  c  1450  Merlin  387 
Yef  he  and  the  other  ne  hadde  not  returned  . .  by  my  dom, 
ther  hadde  not  ascaped  the  halvendell.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
iv.  x.  21  The  which  did  seeme,  unto  my  simple  doome,  The 
onely  pleasant  and  delightfull  place.  1624  Wotton  A  rchit . 
in  Reliq.  (1672)  67  The  Age  of  the  work  upon  which  he 
must  pass  his  Doom. 

+  b.  The  faculty  of  judging ;  judgement,  dis¬ 
crimination,  discernment.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  ii.  152  It  ha}?  doom  by 
whiche  it  discerni}?  and  demi}?  euery  ping.  1496  Dives  # 
Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  11.  vi.  115/1  He  must  haue  with  hym 
dome,  that  is  a  good  and  adyscrete  auysement,  erhe  swere. 
1697 Dryden  Virg. Georg,  iv.  565  With,  .unerring Doom,  He 
sees  what  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 

4.  Fate,  lot,  irrevocable  destiny.  (Usually  of 
adverse  fate ;  rarely  in  good  sense.) 

13. .  E.  E.Jlllit.  P.  C.  203  Lo  }>y  dom  is  \>e  dy3t,  for  py 
dedes  ille  !  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  235  The  angyr,  na  the 

wrechyt  dome,  That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  7123  purgh  domys  of  destany  dreuyt  to  noght. 
1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  217  All  vnauoyded  is  the 
doome  of  Destiny,  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  iii 
And  Age,  and  Death’s  inexorable  Doom.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  iv.  289  Such,  happy  Nestor  !  was  thy  glorious  doom. 
1855  Kingsley  Heroes  1.  (1868)  7  A  stranger,  whom  a  cruel 
doom  has  driven  to  your  land. 

b.  Final  fate,  destruction,  ruin,  death. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xiv.  14  Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's 
doom  and  date.  1725  N.  Robinson  Th.  Physick  244  The 
Patient  must  fall  in  the  Conflict,  and  owe  his  Doom  . . 
to  the  too  rigid  Rashness  of  his  Physician,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  xxii.  157  Irresistible  dynamic  energy,  which  moved 
them  [glaciers]  to  their  doom.  1874  Green  Short  Hist. 
vi.  §  5;  323  Both  the  Cardinal  and  his  enemies  knew  that 
the  minister’s  doom  was  sealed. 

5.  The  action  or  process  of  judging  (as  in  a 
court  of  law)  ;  judgement,  trial,  arch. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xii.  31  Nu  is  dom  middan- 
geordes.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  169  [167]  pe  dom  sal  ben 
sone  idon,  ne  last  hit  nowiht  longe.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  5112  Als  domesman  to  sit  in  dome.  <71450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  2194  Thai  ledde  hym  arely  fro  thens  to  pilates 
dome.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Refomn.  iv.  105  Hangit  syne  but 
dome.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  817  Therefore  to  mee  thir 
doom  he  hath  assign’d.  1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke,  Song 
17  The  Judge  is  set,  the  doom  begun  ! 

6.  The  last  or  great  Judgement  at  the  end  of  the 
world ;  also,  a  pictorial  representation  of  this. 
arch.  (Now  chiefly  in  phr.  crack  of  doo?nf) 

c  1200  Trin .  Coll.  Horn.  69  penche  we  ure  giltes  er  pe 
dom  cume.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  97  He  shall  for  the  dome 
finall  Yef  his  answere.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  x.  ji4  The 
Doom  schalle  ben  on  Estre  Day,  suche  tyme  as  our  Lord 
aroos.  1529  More  Dyaloge  11.  Wks.  180/1,  I  speke  of 
Christes  . .  comming  to  the  dreadfull  dome.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  iv.  i.  117  What  will  the  Line  stretchout  to'  th’  cracke 
of  Doome?  a  1800  Cowper  Heroism  11  On  a  day,  like  that 
of  the  last  doom.  1848  R.  I.  Wilberforce  Incarn.  our 
Lord  ix.  (1852)  204  When  all  nations  shall  behold  Him  at 
the  crack  of  doom.  1874  Mickleth waite  Mod.  Par. 
Churches  323  The.  .hobgoblins  of  mediaeval  dooms. 

7.  Day  of  dootn  :  the  day  of  judgement :  see  Day 
sb.  8  b,  and  Doomsday. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2600  Our  last  day  pat  sal  falle, 
Our  day  of  dome  we  may  calle.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
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1095  So  sail.. to  \>e  day  of  dome  pi  dedis  be  remembrid. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  302  What  answere  shall 
ye  make  to  your  lorde  at  y°  daye  of  dome?  1649  JER* 
Taylor  Gt.  Exernp .  11.  vi.  19  The  great  scrutiny  for  faith  in 
the  day  of  doom.  1735  Pope  Donne  Sat.  iv.  161  In  sure 
succession  to  the  day  of  doom.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men , 
Swedenborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  331  Who,  if  a  hail-storm  passes 
over  the  village,  thinks  the  day  of  doom  is  come. 

+  b.  trails/.  The  last  day  of  one’s  life;  the 
fatal  day.  Obs.  (Cf.  4  b.) 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  42.  1593  —  Rich.  II,  m.  ii. 
189.  1593  —  3  Hen.  VI v.  vi.  93  lie  throw  thy  body  in 

another  roome,  And  Triumph  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  Doome. 

f  8.  Justice;  equity;  righteousness.  Cf.  Judge¬ 
ment.  Obs.  (Chiefly  in  versions  of  Scripture,  or 
allusions  thereto.) 

^825  Vesp.  Psalter  xcvi.  2  Hire  rehtwisnis  and  dom 
gerecenis  seldes  his.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  23  Ge 
forleton  pa  ping  Pe  synt  hefegran  paere  as,  dom,  and 
mildheortnysse  and  geleafan.  1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxi.  3  To 
do  mercy  and  doin,  more  pleseth  to  the  Lord,  than 
sacrifices  of  victorie.  <71386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  518  Thou 
schalt  swere  in  trouthe,  in  doom,  and  in  rightwisnesse. 
1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  Rl.  (1684)  I.  458/1  David  in  the  Sauter 
saith  ;  Blessed  beth  they  that  done  dome  and  rightfulness. 

+  9.  Power  or  authority  to  judge  ;  gen.  power, 
authority.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  v.  22  Ne  se  faeder  ne  demS  nanum 
menn.  Ac  he  sealde  aelene  dom  pam  suna.  C1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  100  To  haf  pam  at  his  dome.  13.. 
K.  A /is.  2606  He  sent  messangers  . .  to  al  that  weore  at  his 
dome.  1382  Wyclif  John  v.  22  Neither  the  fader  iugeth 
ony  man,  but  hath  30mm  al  the  dom  to  the  sone. 

+  10.  A  judge.  Obs.  rare. 

Peril,  an  error  of  transcription  for  Deme. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  627  per  haunted  til 
her  lious  . .  Two  domus  of  pat  lawe.  1502  Arnolde  Chron . 
(1811)  162  Primate  and  chefe  dome  of  cristen  men. 

11.  attrib.  (mostly  arch,  or  Obs.)  as  doom-giving , 
-hall,  - place ,  - storm ,  - word ,  etc.  ;  +  doom-house, 
a  judgement-hall;  doom-ring  (. Archteo /.),  a  ring 
of  stones  forming  the  boundary  of  the  old  Norse 
courts  of  judgement ;  +  doom-settle,  +  -stool, 
judgement-seat ;  +  doom-stead,  place  of  judge¬ 
ment  ;  doom-tree,  a  tree  on  which  the  condemned 
were  hanged. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  329  At  the  *dome-3euynge. 
1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  293  Then  gat  he  to  the 
*doom-hall  of  the  town.. And  judged  the  people.  ciooo 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  145/12  Curia ,  *domhus.  <71440  Promp. 
Parv.  126/2  Dome  howse,  pretorium.  1382  Wyclif  Acts 
xxv.  10  At  the  *dom  place  of  Cesar  I  stonde.  18.. 
Whittier  King  Volmer  <*>•  Elsie  i,  Over  heathen  *doom- 
rings  and  gray  stones  of  the  Horg.  1893  S.  O.  Addy  Hall 
of  Waltheof  33  The  circle  near  the  Bar  Dike  may  have 
been  a  doom-ring,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  19  He 
smt  pa  pilatus  on  his  *dom-setle.  <r  1225  Juliana  55  Com 
. .  biuore  pe  reue  as  he  set  on  his  dom  seotle.  1876 
Athcnxum  8  July  48  That  way  to  the  *doomstead  thrones 
The  Aesir  ride  each  day.  ^1225  Ancr.  R.  306  Let  skile 
sitten  ase  demare  upon  pe  Mom  stol.  1837  Lockhart  Scott 
ii,  Elibank’s  *‘doointree'  extended  its  broad  arms  close  to 
the  gates  of  his  fortress. 

Doom  (dzzm),  v.  Also  5-6  dome,  6  Sc.  dume, 
6-7  doome.  [f.  Doom  si.] 

1.  trans .  To  pronounce  judgement  or  sentence 
upon  ;  to  judge.  Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  as  in  2. 

<1450  (MSS.  c  1600)  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  xxi.  354 
The  general  Resurrection .  .when  Christ  is  bowne  to  Dome 
both  good  and  evill.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  29  The 
goodys  and  catels  of  alle  hem  that  before  hem  be  domed. 
1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (1888)  15  They  quhilk . .  Iugis  or  dwmis 
oders  wranguslie.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  1st.  v.  xlvi.  58 
There  the  equall  Judge.. dooms  each  voice  aright.  1813 
Byron  Hr.  Abydos  11.  xxi,  No  deed  they’ve  done,  nor  deed 
shall  do,  Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom’d  it  too. 

f  b.  with  complement :  To  pronounce  or  deem. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  11.  156  Time's  use  was  doom’d  a 
pleasure ;  waste,  a  pain. 

2.  To  pronounce  judgement  or  sentence  against ; 
esp.  to  condemn  to  some  fate. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  lit.  i.  47  Tribunes  with  their  tongues 
doome  men  to  death.  1593  — 1  Rich.  II ,  V.  i.  4  Csesars. . 
Tower:  To  whose  flint  Bosome,  my  condemned  Lord  Is 
doom’d  a  Prisoner,  by  prowd  Bullingbrooke.  164s  Milton 
Colast.  (1851)  372  He  dooms  it  as  contrary  to  Truth.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  197  An  act  was  passed  which 
doomed  him  to  perpetual  exile.  1881  Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  189 
A  decree  which  doomed  to  destruction,  .a  whole  city. 

3.  To  destine  or  consign  to  some  adverse  fate  or 
lot ;  also  sometimes  in  neutral  sense,  to  any  fate, 
good  or  ill.  pa.  pple.  Destined,  fated. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  jo,  I  am  thy  Fathers  Spirit, 
Doom’d  for  a  certaine  terme  to  walke  the  night.  1733  Pope 
Ess.  Man  111.  65  He.  .feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast. 
1776  Gibbon  Peel,  f,-  F.  I.  xii.  255  You  have  doomed  me  to 
a  life  of  cares,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  ii.  19  .Our  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  1887  Bowen  V irg.  Adneid 
1.  20  A  nation . .  Doomed  in  the  future  ages  her  Tyrian 
towers  to  destroy. 

4.  U.S.  (local) :  see  quots. 

1816  J.  Pickering  Voc.  U.  S.  s.v.,  When  a  person  neglects 
to  make  a  return  of  his  taxable  property  to  the  assessors  of 
a  town,  those  officers  doom  him ;  that  is,  judge  upon,  and 
fix  his  tax  according  to  their  discretion.  1888  Bryce  Amer. 
Cominw.  II.  11.  xliii.  133  note ,  In  New  York.. if  a  person 
makes  no  return  the  assessors  are  instructed  to  ‘  doom  ’  him 
according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

5.  To  decree;  to  pronounce  or  fix  as  a  sentence 
or  fate ;  to  destine ;  to  adjudge.  (With  simple 
obj.  or  obj.  clause.) 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  114  The  Emperour  in  his  rage 
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will  doome  her  death.  1669  Dryden  Tyrannic  Love  11.  i, 
The  Gods  adjudg’d  it  Parricide,  By  dooming  the  Event  on 
Ctesar’s  Side.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  11.  110  Whether 
Heav’n  has  doom’d  that  Shock  must  fall.  1844  Ld. 
Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xv.  (1862)  227  Buckingham,  whose 
fall  he  perceived  was  doomed. 

6.  in.tr.  To  give  judgement;  to  judge,  decide. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1591  Greene  Maiden's  Dreame  xlii.  2  Doctors  that  well 
could  doom  of  Holy  Writ.  1662  Cokaine  Ovid  1.  iii.  Dram. 
Wks.  (1874)  228,  I  shall,  in  my  opinion,  doom  aright,  But 
wish  that  Jove  had  chose  some  other  wight.  1876  Morris 
Sigurd  259  They  drink  in  the  hall  together,  they  doom  in 
the  people's  strife. 

Hence  Doomed  ppl.  a.,  Doo’ming  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1596  Drayton  Legends  iv.  62  For  which  immedicable 
Blow.. Me  dooming  Heaven  ordain’d.  1627-77  Feltham 
Resolves  1.  xv.  24  A  dooming  to  death.  1869  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xii.  241  The.. doomed  city. 

Doom,  obs.  f.  Dome,  Dumb  ;  var.  of  Douh. 
Doomage  (dzz-medj).  U.S.  (local),  [f.  Doom 
v.  +  -age.]  The  action  of  dooming  (see  Doom  v. 
4)  ;  assessment  in  default. 

1792  J.  Belknap  New-Hampsh.  III.  284  If  any  person 
refuse  to  give  an  invoice  of  his  rateable  estate,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  selectmen  ‘  to  set  down  to  such  person  as  much 
as  they  judge  equitable,  by  way  of  doomage;  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  ’.  1828  Webster,  Doomage,  a  penalty 

or  fine  for  neglect. 

Doombook  (dzz'mbuk).  Also  dome-,  domes-, 
doomsbook.  [OE.  dom-bSc,  book  of  dooms.] 

1.  A  book  or  code  of  (Old  Teutonic)  laws  ;  spec. 
that  attributed  to  King  Alfred  and  referred  to  in  the 
laws  of  later  West-Saxon  kings.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  925  Laws  0/ Edward  Preamble,  [Swa]  hit  on  Sacre  dom- 
bec  stande.  11940  Laws  of  Athelstan  11.  v.  (Schmid),  Bete 
be  3am  Se  seo  dom-boc  seege.  c  1000  TElfric  Horn.  (Th.) 
II.  198  03  jraet  he  com  to  3am  dom-boeum  3e  se  Heofenlica 
Wealdend  his  folce  gesette.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  4  Snip. 
159  If  any  one  shall  not  pay,  let  him  incur  the  punishment 
expressed  in  the  Doom-book  (Laws  of  K.  Eadgar).  1765 
Blackstone  Comm.  I.  66  A  new  edition,  or  fresh  promulga¬ 
tion,  of  Alfred’s  code  or  dome-book.  1891  Atkinson  Moor¬ 
land  Par.  218  The  records .. exist  in  the  Doomsbooks.  .of 
this  country  and  other  lands  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

2.  trails/.  A  book  of  doom  or  judgement. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  11.  viii,  Cursed  is  that  trade  . . 
and  is  verily  marked  in  the  Doom-Book  of  a  God  ! 

Doomer  (driunor).  Now  rare.  [OE.  domcre 
judge,  f.  dom  Doom  sb. :  see  -er  k  In  later  use  f. 
Doom  v.]  One  who  dooms  or  pronounces  sentence  ; 
a  judge.  Cf.  Deemster. 

c  888  K.  iElfred  Bocth.  xxvii.  §  4  Heretogan  and  domeras 
. .  haefdon  miestne  weorjjscipe.  c  1000  Laws  of  /Elfred 
Introd.  §  18  (Schmid)  Swa  him  domeras  gereccen.  1589 
Greene  Tallies  Love(it>o/)1L\), Be  then,  .impartialldoomers 
of  my  sute.  c  1590  —  Fr,  Bacon  x.  139  Fond  Atfe  doomer 
of  bad-boding  fates.  1842  Lytton  Zanoni  vn.  x,  The 
power  which  dooms  the  doomer. 

Doomful  (d?7-mful),  a.  [f.  Doom  sb.  +  -ful.] 
Fraught  with  or  involving  doom  ;  fateful. 

1586  Spenser  Sonn.  to  Harvey,  For  Life,  and  Death,  is  in 
thy  doomefull  writing.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Urania  i. 
Wks.  1/1  Eternal  God,  which.. at  the  doomefull  day  will 
once  unhaspe  Th’  accusing  booke  of  Subiects  and  of  Kings. 
1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  II.  vi.  vii,  Think  what  a  volley: 
reverberating  doomful  to  the  four  corners  of  Paris. 

Dooms  (d/zmz),  adv.  Sc.  [Origin  uncertain. 
Prob.  from  Doom  sb.  Some  have  conjectured  connexion 
with  Icel.  daindis-  pretty,  rather,  prefixed  to  adjs.  and  advs. 
Cf.  also  Done  adv.] 

Very,  exceedingly. 

1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxii,  it  was  not  sae  dooms  likely 
that  he  would  go  down  into  battle  wi’  sic  sma'  means.’  1816 
—  Old  Mort.  xxiii,  1 1  wasna  that  dooms  stupid.'  1893 
Stevenson  Catriona  20  My  case  is  dooms  hard. 

Doomsday  (dw’mzcDi).  [OE.  domes  dseg,  ME. 
domes  dei,  dai,  day  of  judgement :  see  Doom  sb.] 

1.  The  judgement  day. 

C975  Rnshw.  G.  Matt.  x.  15  At  domes  drnge.  ciooo  Ags. 
G.  ibid.,  On  domes  daeg.  CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  95  On  his 
efter  to-come  (pet  is  on  domes  deie.  0:1225  Ancr.  R.  58 
Heo  is  gulti.  .and  schal  uor  his  soule  onswerien  a  Domesdej. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  498  (Cott.)  And  sua  sal  do  to  domes  dai. 
1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (1888)  34  Yair  sal  he  na  generacione 
na  corrupcione  efter  dwmis  day.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iii.  j. 
98  Men,  Wiues,  and  Children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run,  As  it 
were  Doomesday.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  1.  366  The  present 
moment  terminates  our  sight;  Clouds,  thick  as  those  on 
doomsday,  drown  the  next. 

b.  esp.  in  phr. :  Till  doomsday :  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  for  ever. 

c  1200  Ormin  17682  AH  j>att  folic  }>att  fra  j>'ss  da33  Till 
Domess  da?3  shall  wurrpenn.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  8734  Hit  myght  laste  til  Domesday.  1553 
T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1567)  103  a,  If  a  man  should  aske  me 
till  Doumes  daie,  I  would  still  crie  silence,  silence.  1606 
Shaks.  Ant.  4  Cl.  v.  ii.  232  When  thou  hast  done  this  chare, 
lie  giue  thee  leaue  To  play  till  Doomesday.  1850  Carlyle 
Lattcr-d.  Pamph.  i.  4  Questions  which  all  official  men 
wished . .  to  postpone  till  Doomsday.  1886  F roude  Oceana 
233  They  might  have  waited  till  Doomsday  in  the  afternoon 
before  [etc.]. 

c.  iransf.  A  day  of  judgement  or  trial,  when 
sentence  is  pronounced.  Also,  a  day  of  final  disso¬ 
lution,  as  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  i8r  Dost  thou  not  knowe  that 
euery  ones  deathes  daye  is  his  do[o]mes  daye  ?  1594  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ill,  v.  i.  12  Why  then  Al-soules  day  is  my  bodies 
doomsday.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <J-  Prof  St.  iii.  xxiii.  215 


This  bell  was  taken  down  at  the  doomsday  of  abbeys.  1831 
Carlyle Sart.  Res.  n.vi,  His  sudden  bereavement.. is  talked 
of  as  a  real  Doomsday  and  Dissolution  of  Nature. 

2.  =  Domesday  :  the  usual  spelling  in  1 7-1 8th  c., 
still  used,  esp,  in  fig.  or  transf.  senses. 

3.  attrib. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  iii.  (1851)  358  The  Kings  admirers 
may  . .  mistake  this  Book  for  a  Monument  of  his  worth  and 
wisdom,  when  as  indeed  it  is  his  Doomsday  Booke.  1654 
Trapp  Comm.  Esther  iv.  8  That  dreadful  day  of  judgement, 
when  that  doomes-day  book  shall  be  opened.  1781  Cowpkr 
Hope  693  Conscience  . .  writes  a  Doomsday  sentence  on  his 
heart.  1842  C.  Whitehead  Richard  Savage  (1845)  Ill. 
ix.  420  Long  doomsday  faces. 

Doo  nisman.  [early  ME.  domes  man,  man  of 
judgement :  see  Doom  j/a]  A  judge,  deemster. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  260  Med3ierne  domes  men  and  wrong- 
wise  reuen.  1382  Wyclif  Matt.  v.  25  Lest  perauenture 
thin  aduersarie  take  thee  to  the  domesman,  and  the 
domesman  take  thee  to  the  mynystre,  and  thou  be  sente  in 
to  prisoun.  11440  Gesta  Rom.  viii.  21  (Hark  MS.)  |>e 
domys-man  come  to  he  Cite,  for  to  sitte  vp  on  brekers  of  pe 
lawe.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  Worde  1515)  4  b,  Our  lorde 
Ihesu  Cryste  his  domesman.  a  1640  [see  Doomster  2]. 
1708  Termes  de  la  Ley  2G8  Doomsman,  seems  to  be  Suitors 
in  a  Court  of  a  Mannor  in  Ancient  Demesne,  who  are  Judges 
there.  1839  Bailey  Fcstus  xxx.  342  Behold  in  me  the 
doomsman  of  your  race. 

attrib.  1483  Cath.  Angl,  103/2  A  domesman  sete, 
tribunal. 

Doomster  (dzrmstM).  In  5  domstere.  [modi¬ 
fication  of  demester ,  Dempster,  Deemster,  after 
Doom  v.  and  i/.J 

1.  A  judge,  doomer.  arch. 

1442  Cursor  M.  9737  (Bedford)  Fadir,  rightwis  domstere  ! 
1861  Lowell  Poet.  iVks.  (1890)  IV.  4  Then  let  him  hearken 
for  the  doomster’s  feet!  1882  Sat.  Rev.  11  Nov.  627 
Doomsters.  .propounding  their  own  construction  of  rubrical 
niceties  with  Sinaitic  thunders. 

2.  I11  a  Scottish  court  of  law,  the  official  (usually 
the  executioner)  who  formerly  read  or  repeated  the 
sentence;  =  Dempster  2. 

1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  158  The  Domster  sould  besworne. 
a  1640  J  ackson  Creed  x.  xlix.  §  2  They  will ..  be  enforced 
to  borrow  a  more  fit  expression  of  His  office  from  our  sister 
nation,  and  instyle  Him  to  be  the  doomster  or  doomsman  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxxvi, 
‘Doomster’,  he  continued,  ‘repeat  the  sentence  to  the 
prisoner’.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.v.  Doom,  The 
doom  or  sentence  was . .  pronounced  by  the  public  executioner, 
or  doomster  as  he  was  called — a  barbarous  practice,  which 
was  abolished  by  Act  of  Adjournal,  16th  March  1773. 

attrib.  1881  Palgrave  Visions  of  Eng.  131  Before  is  the 
doomster-day,  And.  .the  shambles  of  Fotheringay. 

Doon,  -e,  obs.  ff.  Do  v.,  Done,  Down,  Dun. 

Door  (doEti).  Forms:  1  dura,  2-5  (.Sir.  4-9) 
dure,  4-6  durr(e,4-7  dur,  (5  duyr),  6  Sc.  duir(e, 
dwr,  dourre ;  also  1-5  dor,  3-7  dore,  (4  doer, 
5  doyre,  6  dower),  6-7  doore,  7-  door;  also 
r  dyr,  2-3  dyre.  [OE.  duru,  fem.  zz-stem,  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Teut.,  but  from  the  same  base 
dur-,  as  the  equivalent  words  in  the  other  langs. : 
cf.  OHG.  turi,  an  orig.  plural,  which  became  a  fem. 
sing.,  MHG.  tur,  Ger.  thiir(e,  ODu.  duri  pi. 
(MDu.  dore,  dore,  Du.  deter  fem.  sing.),  OS.  duri, 
ON.  dyrr  fem.  pi.  (and  n,),  Sw.  dorr  f.,  Da. 
dor ;  also  Goth .daurbns  pi.  weakfem.  OE.  had  also 
dor  neut.,  pi.  dom,  large  door,  gate=Goth.  daur, 
OS.  dor,  OHG.  tor,  Ger.  thor  gate.  The  same  stem 
dhur -,  dhweir-  appears  in  Skr.  dvr,  dwar,  Gr.  Ovpa, 
L .fores.  The  two  OE.  types  duru,  and  dor  appear 
to  have  been  mixed  in  ME.,  where,  beside  dure  and 
dor,  are  also  found  dur  and  dore.  Dore  pre¬ 
vailed  in  16th  c.,  and  is  found  as  late  as  1684  ;  door 
appeared  in  16th  c.,  and  at  length  supplanted  dore 
in  writing,  though  now  pronounced  like  the  latter. 

The  spelling  door  points  to  an  earlier  pronunciation  with 
u  or  u  from  ME.  close  o ,  which  is  further  attested  by  Sc. 
dure  (dur)  (also  in  Cath.  Angl.  1483),  and  is  considered  by 
Luick  as  a  northern  lengthening  of  OE.  u.  The  current 
pronunciation  may  be  a  retention  of  that  evidenced  for 
16th  c.  dore  by  quot.  1593  in  i/3;  but  it  may  also  be  a 
more  recent  modification  of  (dueJ),  as  in  the  case  of  floor , 
and  vulgar  pronunciations  of  moor ,  poor ,  as  more ,  porei\ 

1.  A  movable  barrier  of  wood  or  other  material, 
consisting  either  of  one  piece,  or  of  several  pieces 
framed  together,  usually  turning  on  hinges  or 
sliding  in  a  groove,  and  serving  to  close  or  open  a 
passage  into  a  building,  room,  etc. 

a.  in  form  duru ,  dure  (dyre),  durre ,  dur  (after  1500  6V.). 

Beowulf  1447  (Th.)  Duru  sona  on-arn  fyr-bendum  faest. 
£xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  10  Seo  duru  waes  belocen 
[Lindisf.  getyned  waes  <5e  dura].  Ibid.  Mark  i.  33  Eall  seo 
burhwaru  waes  gegaderod  to  }>a;re  duran  [. Lindisf.  to  duru 
vel  to  gaet,  Rnshw.  to  dore  vel  seat.  ^1160  Hatton  3e- 
gadered  to  J>are  dure.]  c  1025  I  uteri,  v.  Rule  St.  Benet 
(1888)  78  iEtforan  dyran.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  And  merki 
mid  pan  blode  hore  duren.  c  1250  Gen.  <$♦  Ex.  1082  Al  3at 
ni}t  he  soften  3or  5e  dure.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  61  Thai 
brak  the  dur.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11890  The  durres  to  vndo. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  931  pe  durus  of  p'chapelle.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  111/1  Dure  (A.  Duyr),  hostium.  1546  J.  Heywood 
Prov.  (18 67)  16  Ye  beg  at  a  wrong  mans  dur  [rime 
stur].  1562  WinJet  Cert.  Tractates  i.  Wks.  1888  I.  2 
Calking  of  the  durris.  1563  —  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest. 
Wks.  1888  1. 87  The  duiris  being closit.  a  1605  Montgomerie 
Sonnets  lxv.  11  To  come  ouir  the  dur.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj.,  Burraw  Lawes  126  Lipper  men .. sail  not  gang  fra 
dure  to  dure, 
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0.  in  form  dor  (OE.=gate,  pi.  doru ),  {doer). 

c  1000  /’f.  (Th.)  xcix.  3  Ga‘6  nu  on  his  doru.  Ibid.  cvi. 

1 5  /Eren  dor.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  1 1 1.  56  Hoh  3a  wyrte  on . . 
fian  dore.  c  1205  Lay.  2382  Neuer  ne  ferde  heo  wiS  uten  dore. 
1297 R.Glouc.(i 724)495  And  the  doren  after  hom . .  loke  vaste. 
a  1300  Cursor  IT.  1682  (Cott.)  Mak  a  dor  \v.rr.  dore,  dur]. 
1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3451  When  fiou  spekes  sharppely 
til  }>e  pure,  pat  sum  gode  askes  at  pi  dore.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Millers  T.  280  Whil  pat  pou  Robyn  heuest  of  the  dore 
[rime  vnderspore].  1483  CatJi.  Angl.  104/1  Dore  (.4.  Doyre), 
hostium.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Jane  Shore  li.  jr  To  begge  from 
doreTo  dore.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  iii.  77  Open  the 
dore,  A  Begger  begs,  that  neuer  begg’d  before.  1644  Milton 
Areop.  (Arb.)  59  Other  dores  which  cannot  be  shut.  1684 
Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  12  And  knocked  at  her  Dore. 

y.  in  forms  {dower,  dourr)  doore,  door. 

1504  Plumpton  Corr.  186  None,  .shall  not  pas  the  dowers. 
1509-28  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  edd.  of  R.  Coer  de  Lion 
1934  Doors  and  windows  barred  fast.  1533  Gau  Richt 
Vay  (1888)  61  Quhen  yu  disciplis.  .haid  closit  the  dourris. 
1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  VIII  3  b,  At  the  haule  doore. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Pocsie  11.  viii.  (Arb.)  94  If  one 
should  rime  to  this  word  [Restore]  he  may  not  match  him 
with  [Doore]  or  [Poore]  for  neither  of  both  are  of  like 
terminant.  1611  Bible  Gen.  iv.  7  Sinne  lieth  at  the  doore 
[Coverd.  in  the  dore].  1662  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 
I.  462  Before  the  west  doore.  1760  Foote  Minor  11. 
Wks,  1799  I.  269  Well,  do  so  no  more,  Drop,  to  atone,  your 
money  at  the  door,  And,  if  I  please, — I’ll  give  it  to  the  poor 
[ triple  rime ].  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  I.  297  They  cannot 

venture  . .  to  be  seen  beyond  their  own  doors. 

b.  With  various  qualifications,  as  chamber -, 
front-,  hall-,  house-,  kitchen-,  side-door,  etc.  q.v. 
under  their  first  elements ;  also  Back-,  Church-, 
Folding-door,  etc. 

Double  door{s ),  a  door  consisting  of  two  leaves,  opening  in 
the  centre ;  also,  two  doors,  one  behind  the  other,  closing 
the  same  opening,  to  prevent  draughts,  etc. ;  glass  door , 
a  door  consisting  mainly  of  glass  panels ;  sliding  door , 
a  single  or  double  door  that  opens  by  sliding  into  a  recess. 

1785  Sarah  Fielding  Ophelia  xv,  The  glass-door  to  the 
closet.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  II.  v.  36  This  posture  of 
affairs  Mr.  Brass  observed  through  the  glass-door.  —  Barn. 
Rudge  xxviii,  Hugh  closed  the  double  doors  behind  him. 
1871  Carlyle  in  Mrs.  Carlyle  s  Lett.  III.  177  The  double 
door  from  her  bedroom  went  wide  open. 

c.  With  definite  or  indefinite  numerals,  express¬ 
ing  position  in  a  series  or  row,  and  hence  indicating 
the  room  or  house  to  which  the  door  belongs. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  iv,  At  the  Cross-daggers  in 
Moor-fields,  next  door  to  the  Popes  Head  Tavern,  a  1735 
Arbuthnot  (J.),  Martin’s  office  is  now  the  second  door  in 
the  street,  where  he  will  see  Parnel.  1776  Tidal  of 
Nundocomar  ill?.  [He]  lives  three  doors  from  the  house 
I  inhabited.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  1 1.  459/1  Having 
taken  offices  a  few  doors  off. 

2.  The  opening  or  passage  into  a  building  or 
room,  which  may  be  closed  by  a  door  ;  a  doorway. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Kings  xix.  13  Helias..goon  out,  he  stode 
in  the  dore  of  the  denne.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7394 
pe  bischope  in  pe  dure  stode.  1595  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  111. 
v.  103  They  ..  met  the  iealous  knaue  their  Master  in  the 
doore.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  252  On  the 
left-hand  as  one  enters  the  door.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Ails.  I. 
107  A  door,  which  she  entered. 

3.  fig.  A  means  of  entrance  or  exit  (in  quot. 
1526  a  means  of  closing)  ;  esf.  in  phr.  To  open  a 
door  to  or  for :  to  render  possible  the  admission  of; 
to  furnish  opportunity  or  facility  for ;  so  to  close 
the  door  upon ,  and  the  like. 

C825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxl.  3  Duru  ymbstondnisse  weo[le]rum 
minum.  971  Blickl.  Hom.  9  Heofonrices  duru.  £1315 
Shoreham  55  Inewyt  hys  the  dore-ward,  The  doren  wyttes 
fyve.  1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xvi.  9  A  greet  dore  and  euident 
.  .is  openyd  to  me.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  131  b, 
Than  shall  the  dore  of  discrecyon  be  put  to  our  mouth.  1570 
Buchanan  Admonitioun  Wks.  (1892)  31  Y°  prouidence  of 
god  had  closit  ye  dur  to  all  yair  wickitnes.  1648  T.  Gage 
New  Survey  IV.  Ind.  xxi.  191  But  this  doore  of  hope 
was  fast  shut  up.  1670  Clarendon  Contempl.  Ps.  Tracts 
(1727)  561  To.,  open  a  door  for  the  most  confounding 
Atheism  to  break  in.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4342/1  Opening 
a  Door  to  the  French  to  assault  us  that  Way.  1863  King- 
lake  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xii.  195  Which  left  open  a  door  to 
future  negotiation. 

4.  transf.  Anything  resembling  a  door  in  its 
motion  or  use  ;  a  lid,  valve ;  an  opening,  a  passage. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  46  How  those  Atoms  come  to  be 
hindred  from  running  all  out,  when  a  dore  or  passage  in 
their  Pores  is  made.  1712  J.  Morton  Nat. Hist.  Northampt. 
12  Ash-Timber,  for  the  Doors  of  Bellows.  1719  London  & 
Wise  Compl.  Gard.  169  A  small  Padlock  fix’d  to  the  Door 
of  the  Basket.  1840  Greener  Sc.  Gunnery  259  Place  on 
this  the  cap,  shut  the  door,  cock  your  gun. 

5.  Phrases,  a.  +  At  door  :  at  the  door;  out  at 
door,  -s,  =out  of  doors;  in  at  door,  -j,  =  indoors 
(1 obs .).  See  also  A-dooks.  In  doors :  within  doors, 
in  or  into  the  house  :  see  Indoors.  Next  door  (to)  : 
in  the  next  house  (to) ;  hence  fig.  very  near  (to), 
bordering  (on).  Out  forth)  of  door(s:  out  of  the 
house ;  in  the  open  air,  abroad ;  hence  fig.  out  of 
place,  lost,  abroad,  irrelevant,  worthless  (obs.). 
t  To  (the)  door-,  out  of  the  house  or  room  (obs.). 
Within  door(s  :  in  a  house  or  building,  indoors; 
also  fig.  so  as  not  to  be  heard  outside  the  door. 
Without  doors  :  out  of  doors. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Nun’s  Priest’s  T.  557  Out  at  dores  stirten 
they  anon,  c  1450  Merlin  32  Merlyn  ..was  gon  oute  at  dore. 
1546.1.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  82  He  turnde  hir  out  at  doores. 
1562  W1N3ET  Last  BlasfWVs.. , 888  I.45Repellit  and  schot  to 
the  dure.  1577  St.  Aug.  Manual 71  Love  driveth  feare  out 
of  doores.  1581  G.  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo' s  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586) 


|  156  Some  fathers  will  not  suffer  their  Daughters  to  set  their 
foote  foorth  of  dores.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions  viii.  (1887) 
53  One  to  be  vsed  within  dores,  and  the  other  abroade.  1S9S 
Spenser  Col.  Clout  711  Out  of  doore  quite  shit.  1604  Shaks. 
Oth.  iv.  ii.  144  Speake  within  doore.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple ,  Praise  iv,  May  dwell  next  doore,  On  the  same 
floore.  a  1639  W.  Whateley  Prototypes  n.  xxxi.  (1640)  118 
Hee  may  sit  without  doores  long  enough.  1650  Trapp 
Comm.  Exod.  x.  28  Destruction  is  at  next  door  by.  1657-8 
Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  456  All  precedents  are  out  of 
doors  in  this  case.  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  Pref.  159 
Well,  now  go  forward,  step  within  the  dores.  1699  Col¬ 
lier  Sec.  Defence  (1730)  324  A  Place  where  Thinking  is 
out  of  Doors.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  xvi,  I  kept  ..  within 
doors.  Ibid.  11.  i,  'To  be  next  door  to  starving.  Ibid.  11.  xvi, 
That  Objection  is  out  of  Doors.  1794  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar) 
Rond,  for  Oliver  Wks.  II.  378  Kick  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  door.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  298  A  Jew  is  not 
permitted  to  appear  without-doors  save  in  black.  1857  Ld. 
Houghton  in  Wemyss  Reid  Life  (1891)  II.  xii.  19  These 
children,  .live  . .  out  of  doors  all  day.  1875  E.  White  Life 
in  Christ  1.  i.  (1878)  20  It  is  next  door  to  cannibalism.  Mod. 
You  had  better  remain  in  doors. 

6.  t  To  drink  or  cat  out  of  doors  :  to  bring  to  des¬ 
titution  by  excessive  drinking  or  eating  :  cf.  Eat  v. 
4  a.  f  To  fetch  at  the  doors  of-,  to  obtain  from. 
To  lay ,  lie,  or  be  at  the  door  of-,  to  impute,  or  be 
imputable  or  chargeable  to.  •[  To  leap  over  the 
door  :  to  escape,  run  out.  f  To  set  one's  hand  to  the 
door  :  to  apply  oneself  diligently.  +  To  set  behind 
the  door-,  see  quot.  1552.  To  darken  a  door-,  see 
Darken  6 b.  To  keep  open  doors:  see  Open. 

1552  Latimer  Serm.  St.  Andrew's  Day  Wks.  II.  262 
They  say  when  a  man  will  be  rich,  he  must  set  his  soul 
behind  the  door;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  use  falsehood  and 
deceit.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  464/2  We  must 
not  therefore  spare  our  seines,  .but  set  our  handes  to  the 
dore,  as  the  prouerbe  is.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV. 
10  A  part  of  the  Commonwealth  has  leaped  over  the  door. 
Ibid.  166  1 1  is  so  much  for  your  honour . .  to  have  the  Scotch 
fetch  their  laws  at  your  doors.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  437 
Many  Sailors  drink,  .wives  and  children  out  of  doors.  1683 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1835/3  The  fault  will  lye  at  their  doors. 
1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Route  299  The  Blood  . .  must  all  be 
layd  to  his  door.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  1.  vii,  You 
have  in  a  manner  laid  your  sins  at  my  door.  1833  Tennyson 
Lady  Clara  vi,  The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door. 

f  C.  Is  the  wind  in  (at)  that  door  ?  =  is  the  wind 
in  that  quarter?,  is  that  the  tendency  of  affairs? 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vii.  xxxv, 1  What !  neuewe,  is  the 
wynde  in  that  dore’?  1589  Marprel.  Epit.  B  iv,  Is  the 
winde  at  that  dore  with  you  brother  deane?  1596  Shaks. 
1  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  102.  1668  Dryden  Evening's  Love  iv.  i, 

Is  the  Wind  in  that  Door?  Here ’s  like  to  be  fine  doings. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  door-arch, 
-archway,  -curtain,  -handle,  -jamb,  -key,  -ktiob, 
-knocker,  -latch,  - lintel ,  -lock,  -panel,  -porch,  -ring, 
-scraper,  etc.  b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as 
door-banging,  -dressing,  -opener,  -warder,  c.  door- 
like  adj.,  door-wise  adv. 

1886  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  II.  162  A  square-headed 
Moor-arch.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4364/4  Window-Curtains, 
and  *Door-Curtains.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Door- 
fastener,  a  portable  contrivance  for  fastening  a  door.  1849 
Grotf.  Greece  11.  xxxix.  V.  64  Leaving  the  hands  still 
hanging  to  and  grasping  the  *door-handle.  1837  Marryat 
Dog-fiend  II.  iii.  (L.)  Leaning  against  the  *door-jamb  for 
support.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxvi,  Fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  the  *door-key.  —  Nick.  Nick,  xv,  When  Lords 
break  off  Moor-knockers  and  beat  policemen.  1875  W. 
M'Ilwraith  Guide  Wigtownshire  75  Shattered  Moor- 
lintels.  1654  Evelyn  Diary  16  July,  A  More-lock  of  a 
tolerable  price.  1787  Hawkins  Life  Johnson  123  A  repre¬ 
sentation  of  St.  John’s  gate  ..  on  the  Moor-pannel.  1535 
Coverdale  Ezek.  xlvi.  2  Then  shal  the  prynce  come  vnder 
the  More  porche,  &  stonde  still  without  by  the  dore  cheke. 
1682  Milton  Hist.  Mosc.  v.  (1851)  508  Such  a  terrible 
noise,  as  shakes  the  *Door-rings  of  Houses.. ten  mile  off. 
1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  87  It  must  be  made 
higher  than  the  Mor-window.  1798  Charlotte  Smith 
Young  Philosopher  II.  32  One  sash  opening  Moor-wise. 

8.  Special  combs.  :  door-alarm  (see  quot.)  ; 
door-boy,  a  boy  who  guards  the  door  of  a  passage 
in  a  mine  ;  door-fall,  the  falling  door  of  a  trap  ; 
door-frame,  (a)  a  door-case  (Nicholson  Tract. 
Builder  1823)  ;  (b)  the  structure  forming  the 
skeleton  of  a  panelled  door  ;  f  door-gate,  an  en¬ 
trance  ;  door-head,  the  upper  part  of  a  door-case ; 
door-land  (Sc.),  a  plot  of  ground  near  a  door  (For¬ 
syth  Beauties  Scott.  IV.  254) ;  door-money, 
money  taken  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  +  door-neighbour,  a  near  or  next-door 
neighbour ;  door-piece  f  (a)  a  curtain  before  a 
door;  (b)  see  quot.  1869;  +  door-pin,  the  ‘pin’ 
or  bolt  of  a  door ;  door-plane  (see  quot.) ;  door- 
sign,  a  sign  upon  a  door ;  door-stone,  a  threshold 
stone,  a  flagstone  before  a  door  ;  door-stop,  a 
device  to  stop  a  door  from  opening  too  widely  or 
closing  too  forcibly  ;  also,  the  slip  of  wood  against 
which  it  shuts  in  its  frame  ;  door-swell,  a  kind  of 
swell-box  in  an  organ  ;  door-weed,  a  name  for 
Polygonum  aviculare  (Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  1857). 

1874  Knight  Diet .  Mech.,  *  Door-alarm,  a  device  attached 
to  a  door,  to  give  an  audible  notice  when  the  door  is  opened. 
1624  Bedell  Lett.  iii.  59  By  the  most  chaffie  shrap  that 
euer  was  set  before  the  eyes  of  winged  Fowle,  [you]  were 
brought  to  the  *doorefall.  1889  R.  B.  Anderson  tr.  Ryd¬ 
berg's  Teut.  My t hoi.  214  The  *door-frames  were  covered 
with  the  soot  of  centuries,  a  1529  Skelton  Wowanhod , 


Wanton,  $c.,  26  Of  j^oure  *doregate  ye  haue  no  doute. 
1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  142  *Door-head.  1894  H. 
Speight  Nidderdale  410  The  *door-lintel. .  was  . .  put  in 
the  door-head  of  the  new  cow-house.  1806  A.  Duncan 
Nelsons  Fun.  15  *  Door-money  was  demanded  as  at  a  puppet- 
show.  1562  Durham  Dcpositiojis  (Surtees)  70  She  saith 
she  is  ther  *doore  neighbour.  1711  C.  M.  Let.  to  Curate 
14  Would  they  deny  it  to  the  Scots  their  door  Neighbours? 
1611  Cotgr.,  Garde-porte ,  a  peece  of  Tapistrie  hung  before 
an  open  dore  ;  a  *dore-peece.  1869  R.  B.  Smyth  Gold-f. 
Victoria  609  Door-piece — That  portion  of  a  lift  of  pumps 
in  which  the  clack  or  valve  is  situate,  c  1250  Gen.  Ex. 
1078  Dis  angels  two  dro^en  loth  in  And  shetten  to  Se  *dure- 
pin.  a  1300  K.  Hot~>i  1003  Rymenhild  undude  fie  dure  pin. 
1876  Gwilt  Archil.  Gloss.,  *  Door-Plane,  the  plane  between 
the  door  proper,  and  the  larger  opening  within  which  it 
may  be  placed.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  viii,  ‘  Ne’er  cross  the 
*door-stane.’  1881  Young  Every  Man  own  Mechanic 
§  1285  The  *door-stops  may  be  nailed  to  the  casing  and  the 
door  hung.  1852  Seidel  Orga?i  27  The  roof  or  *door  swell 
.  .when  accurately  constructed  (of  oak  wood),  is  the  best. 

Doora,  door  ah,  var.  of  Du  hr  a. 

+  Doo*r-band.  Obs.  A  strip-hinge  (see  Band 
sb.^-  3)  ;  also,  (?)  the  bolt  or  fastening  of  a  door. 

1379  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  102  Et  in  j  doreband 
elongand.  ibidem,  id.  14..  ATom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  733/25 
Hie  gumfus,  a  dorbande.  1530  Compolus  in  Poulson 
Beverlac  (1829)  622  Pro  4  doore  bands  iid. 

+  Doo*r-bar.  Obs.  [see  Bar  sb.1  8.]  A  bar 
of  wood,  iron,  etc.  put  across  a  door  to  secure  it. 

13 . .  Sir  Beues  1622  +  43  (MS.  C)  The  dore barre  he  toke  yn 
honde  And  slewe  all  fiat  he  fiere  fonde.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  667/39  Toe  repagulum,  dorebar.  1575  J.  Still 
Gamm.  Gurton  v.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  242  Onles  thy 
head  and  my  doore-bar  kyste.  1617  fanua  Ling.  742  The 
snaile  creepeth  beyond  the  doore-barres. 

Doo  r-bell.  a.  A  bell  in  a  house,  connected 
with  the  door  by  a  wire,  and  rung  by  means  of  a 
handle,  b.  A  bell  fixed  on  a  door  or  door-case  so 
as  to  be  rung  in  opening  the  door  ;  =  door-alarm. 

C1815  Jane  Austen  Persuas.  (1833)  II.  ii.  330  Lady 
Russell  could  not  hear  the  door-bell.  1875  Talmage  A  roitnd 
Tea-table  ii.  8  The  storm  was  so  great  that  the  door-bell 
went  to  sleep. 

Doo*r-case.  [Case  sb.2  5.]  The  case  or 
frame  lining  a  doorway,  in  which  the  door  is  hung. 

x596~7  Bond  in  Ducarel  Hist.  Croydon  App.  (1783)  154, 
x  d.  the  foote  for  the  dore  cases.  1665  Pepys  Diary  7  Sept., 
The  window-cases,  door-cases,  and  chimneys,  of  all  the 
house  are  marble.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd. 
Paint.  (1786)  III.  147  Door-cases  of  alabaster  with  rich 
foliage.  1886  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  I.  489  The  west 
door-case,  .appears  to  he  of  the  same  yellow  stone. 

DoOT-cheek.  Now  north,  dial.  [Cheek  sb. 

9.]  One  of  the  side-posts  of  a  door  ;  a  door-post. 

1535  Coverdale  Isa.  vi.  3  The  geastes  and  dorechekes 
moued  at  their  crienge.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  313  The 
side  posts  or  dore  cheeks  of  any  house.  1612-15  Bp.  Hall 
Contempt.  O .  T.  viii.  i,  The  destroying  angel  sees  the 
doore-cheekes  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled  with  red.  1818 
Scott  Hrt.  Mull,  x,  ‘  I  daur  ye.. to  name  sic  a  word  at  my 
door-cheek!’  1855  E.  Waugh  Lane.  Life  (1857)  198  A 
hale  old  man.. leaned  against  the  door-cheek. 

Doore,  obs.  f.  Door,  Doweil 
Doored  (d5oid),  a.  [f.  Door  +  -ed  2.]  Having 
a  door  or  doors ;  chiefly  in  comb.,  as  low-doored. 

1839  Bailey  P'estus  (1854)  97  The  open  doored  cottages. 
1861  Neale  Notes  Dalmatia,  etc.  25  It  is  beset  with  .. 
doored  pews.  1892  E.  Reeves  Homeward  Boicnd  304 
Opening,  .by  doored  archways. 

[Dooring,  error  for  door-ring :  see  in  7.] 
Doer-keeper,  doo'rkeeper.  One  who  keeps 
or  guards  a  door  ;  a  janitor,  porter,  ostiary. 

1535  Coverdale  i  Chron.  x.  [ix.]  26  Vnto  these  foure  maner 
of  chefe  dorrkepers  were  the  Leuites  committed.  —  Ps. 
lxxxiii.  [lxxxiv.]  10  A  dore  keper  in  the  house  of  my  God. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  354  The  dogge  is  a  diligent 
dorekeeper.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  vi.  126  Avaunt,  thou 
damned  door-keeper !  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865) 

179  Privileged,  .to  pass  into  the  theatre  without  stopping  at 
the  door-keeper’s  box. 

Doo'rless,  a.  [see  -less.]  Having  no  door. 

«i2oo  Grave  in  Erlanger  Beitr.  (1890)  11  Dureleas  is 
<5 ait  hus.  a  1200  Worcester  Fragm.  ibid.  3  On  durelease 
huse.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  The  doorless  gateway. 
1876  A.  Arnold  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  41  Doorless  hovels. 

Doorman :  see  Doorshan. 

Door-mat.  A  mat  placed  before  a  door  for 
cleaning  the  shoes  before  entering. 

1665  Hooke  Microgr.  6  A  very  convenient  substance  to 
make  Bed-matts,  or  Door-matts  of.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX. 
541  Of  this  plant.. door  mats  or  basses  are  made.  1884 
J.  W.  Ebsworth  lioxb.  Ball.  V.  11.  p.  xi,  Our  jesting  here 
upon  the  door-mat  with  the  Reader. 

Door-nail.  A  large-headed  nail,  with  which 
doors  were  formerly  studded  for  strength,  protec¬ 
tion,  or  ornamentation  :  now  chiefly  in  the  alli¬ 
terative  phr.  as  dead,  deaf,  dumb,  dour,  as  a  door- 
nail :  see  Dead  a.  32  b.,  Deaf  a.  1  d.,  etc. 

(Conjectured  by  Todd  to  be  1  The  nail  on  which  in  ancient 
doors  the  knocker  struck’.  No  evidence  of  this  appears.) 

c  1350  [see  Dead  a.  32  b].  1350  in  Riley  Lond.  Mem. 

(1868)  262,  3ooodornail.  ,720odornail.  a  1400-50  A  lexandcr 
4747  Dom  as  a  dore-nayle  &  defe  was  he  bathe.  1593- 
1680  [see  Dead  32  b.].  1854  Mrs.  Gaskell  North  <5-  A. 

xvii,  Thornton  is  as  dour  as  a  doornail.  1866  Rogers  Agric. 
Prices  1. 497  Door-nails,  floor  and  roof-nails. 

Doorne,  obs.  f.  Ddbn. 

Doo*r-place.  A  place  for  a  door;  a  doorway. 

1552  Huloet,  Dore,  place  or  steade,  hypothyrides.  1681 
Otway  Soldier's  Fort.  v.  i.  Wks.  1728  I.  410,  I  have  dis- 
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cover’d  a  Door-place  in  the  wall.  1805  Mod.  Loud.  189 
A  door-place  now  walled  up,  which  led  into  the.  .church. 

Doo  r-plate.  A  plate,  usually  of  metal,  on 
the  door  of  a  house  or  room,  bearing  the  name,  etc. 
of  the  resident. 

1823  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1824)  94  Door  plates  of  misters 
and  dames.  1836-9  Dickens  S/c.  Boz  (1850)  70/1  The  brass 
door-plate.  1884  F.  M.  Crawford  Rom.  Singer  I.  23  A 
marble  door-plate,  engraved  in  black  with  his  name. 

DoOT-post.  The  post  on  each  side  of  a  door¬ 
way,  on  one  of  which  the  door  is  hung. 

1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xlv.  19  The  dorepostes  of  the  ynner- 
mer  courte.  1551  Crowley  Pleasure  <$■  Payne  93  Ye  deafe 
dorepostis,  coulde  ye  not  heare?  1840  Dickens  Old  C. 
Shop  xviii,  The  landlord  was  leaning  against  the  door¬ 
post. 

Doo'r-sill.  The  sill  or  threshold  of  a  door. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  ("5*  M.  (1596)259/1  To  Rome,  .to  uisit  the 
doorsels  of  the  Apostles  \limina  Apostolorum ].  1681  W. 

Robertson  PhraseoL  Gen .  (1693)  494  A  door-cill,  or  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  door.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  15  p  2  She.  .stands 
gaping  at  the  door-sill.  1861  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  i.  (L.), 
He  invited  no  comer  to  step  across  his  door-sill. 

Doo’rsman,  doo  rman.  An  attendant  at  the 
door  of  a  shop  or  place  of  entertainment. 

1858  Evening  Star  18  June,  Doorsman  to  a  photographic 
artist.  1895  Daily  News  10  Jan.  5/2  A  ‘doorsman,’  whose 
business  it  was  to.  .invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Doo'r-stead.  [Stead,  a  place.]  A  place  for 
a  door  ;  a  doorway. 

1552  [see  Door-place.]  1607  Nottingham  Rcc.  IV.  283 
That  the  doresteades  be  walled  vp.  1617  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  204  Two  doorsteedes  with  free  stone 
iames  and  white  stone  heddes.  1767  Warburton  Lett. 
(1809)  392  Did  nobody  clog  up  the  King’s  door-stead  more 
than  I.  1849  Erase?' s  Mag.  XL.  540  He  was  struck  with 
lightning  on  his  grandmother’s  doorstead. 

b.  A  timber  framing,  like  a  door-case,  used  to 
support  the  roof  of  a  gallery,  in  coal-mining.  ?-0h. 

1747  Hooson  Mined s  Diet.  Giij,  The  Side-pieces,  .we 
call  Doorsted- Forks ;  they  have  a  collar  on  the  Top-end  in 
which  the  Head-tree  resteth. 

Doo’r-step.  The  step  at  the  threshold  of  a 
door,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground  outside. 

1810  Cromer  Rem.  Nithsdale  Song  301  (Jam.)  Coupe 
yere  dish-water  farther  frae  yere  door-step.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  II.  x.  74  She.  .sat  down  upon  a  door-step.  1874 
L.  Stephen  Homs  in  Library  (1892)  II.  vi.  200  The 
prudent  person  whose  charity  ends  at  his  own  doorstep. 

+  Doo  r-tree.  Oh.  —  Door-post,  Door-bar. 

c  1250  Gen.  <3*  Ex.  3155  De  dure-tren  and  3e  uuersla^en, 
wi<5  ysope  Se  blod  ben  dra3en.  c  1300  Havelok  1806  Haue- 
lok  lifte  up  the  dore-tre  And.. he  slow  hem  thre.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PL  B.  1.  185  As  ded  as  a  dore-tree. 

Doorward,  sb.  arch .  Also  4  durward, 
-war th.  [f.  OE.  weard  warden,  keeper.]  A  door¬ 
keeper,  porter,  janitor.  An  official  title  under  the 
early  Scottish  monarchy;  =  warder  of  the  palace. 

c g$Q Lindisf.  Gosp.  Johnx. 3Dissum5e  duruard [Ags.  Gosp. 
geat  weard]  ontyneo.  6'  1000  /Elfric  Past.  Ep.  p  34  in  Thorpe 
Laws  II.  378  (Bosw.-T.)  Ostiarius  is  duruweard.  c  1205 
Lay.  17672  He  wende  to  \>an  burh^ate.  .and  gratte  hene 
dureward.  3340  Ayenb.  121  pe  yefj?e  of  drede  is  }?e  doreward 
to  he  greate  jireste.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  in.  101  Thar 
surname  wes  makyne-drosser  ;  That  is  al-so  mekill  to  say 
her  As  ‘the  Durwarth  sonnys’  perfay.  1605  Camden 
Rem.  (1637)  I26  Dooreward,  that  is,  Porter.  1828-40 
Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1879)  I.  248  The  Chamberlain,  and  the 
hostiarius  or  doorward.  1867  Burton  Hist.  Scot.  II.  213 
Nicholas  de  Soulis,  descended  of  the  marriage  of  Marjory, 
a  natural  daughter  of  Alexander  II,  to  Alan  the  Durward. 

Doo  rward,  -wards,  adv.  {ad/.)  [see  -ward.] 
Towards  the  door. 

c  1400  Beryn  477  And  drowse  to  Kittis  dorward  to  herken 
and  to  list.  1838  D.  Jerrold  Me?i  of  Char.  i.  (Hoppe),  His 
landlord  began  to  cast  significant  glances  doorwards. 

Doo  rway.  The  opening  or  passage  which  a 
door  serves  to  close  or  open ;  the  space  in  a  wall 
occupied  by  a  door  and  its  adjuncts  ;  a  portal. 

1799  Southey  Eng.  Eclog.  vi,  Sitting  at  evening  in  that 
open  door-way.  1858  Longf.  M.  Standish  ix.  57  The 
bridegroom  went  forth  and  stood  with  the  bride  at  the 
doorway.  1874  Parker  Illustr.  Goth .  Archit.  1.  iii.  59 
The  rich  Doorways  form  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  late  Norman  work, 

atlrib.  1864  Webster,  Door-way-pla?ie,  the  space  between 
the  door-way,  properly  so  called,  and  the  larger  door-arch¬ 
way  within  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  often  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  sculptured  figures. 

Doo'r-yard.  U.S.  A  yard  or  garden-patch 
about  the  door  of  a  house. 

1854  Lowell  Cambr.  (Mass.)  30  Vrs.  Ago  Prose  Wks. 
1890  I.  59  The  flowers  which  decked  his  little  door-yard. 
1878  Emerson  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  412  We  send  to 
England  for  shrubs,  which  grow  as  well  in  our  own  door- 
yards  and  cow-pastures. 

Doosen,  doozen,  obs.  forms  of  Dozen. 

Doost,  dooth,  obs.  f.  dost,  doth  :  see  Do  v. 

Doote,  obs.  form  of  Dote. 

Dooty,  var.  f.  Dhoti,  loin-cloth. 

t  Dop,  v.  Obs.  [ME.  doppen OE.  type  *dop- 
pian, represented  by  {req.doppeltan  to  dip,  immerse, 
baptize,  and  sbs.  doppa,  dop-enid,  Doppe  ;  f.  weak 
grade  of  *deup-an  :  see  Dip  v.  and  Depe  ».] 

1.  intr.  To  descend  or  sink  suddenly  into  water 
or  the  like,  to  plump  or  ‘  pop  ’  down ;  to  dive. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  246  f>ei  doppen  now  to 
helle.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  xxvi.  (1495)  429 
The  Cote  highte  Mergulus  and  hath  that  name  of  ofte 
doppynge  and  plungynge.  1579-80  North Plutarch(  1676) 


421  Like  Tonny  Fish  they  be,  which  swiftly  dive  and  dop 
into  the  depth  of  Ocean  Sea.  1682  Dryden  Unhappy  Fa¬ 
vourite  Epil.  2  We.,  like  drowning  men,  But  just  peep  up, 
and  then  dop  down  again. 

2.  To  duck  or  suddenly  drop  the  head  or  body; 
to  curtsy. 

c  1557  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  III.  126  This  fained  frier,  .dopped 
than,  and  greet  this  man  religiously  and  ofte.  1635  J. 
Rous  Diary  (Camden)  79  He  dops,  ducks,  bowes,  as  made 
all  of  joints.  1692  Dennis  Poems  in  Burlesque  9,  I  dopt 
for  safety  as  an  Officer  Does  in  a  Fight,  when  he ’s  a  Novice. 

3.  trans.  To  immerse  smartly,  to  dip  (as  in 
baptism). 

1538  Bale  God's  Promises  vii.  in  Dodsley  0.  PI.  I.  36 
Preache  to  the  people  . .  Doppe  them  in  water — they  know- 
ledgynge  their  offence.  1633  Rogers  Treat.  Sacrum. 
1.  78  Hee  should  bee  baptized,  which  word  signifieth  . .  to 
dip  or  dop  the  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  into  the  water. 

4.  Angling,  {trails,  and  intr.)  =  Dap  v.  i. 

1651  T.  Barker  Art  of  Angling (1653)7  Dop  your  Flie 
behinde.  a  Bush,  which  angling  I  have  had  good  sport  at ; 
we  call  it  doping.  1653  Walton  Angler  iv.  118  With  these 
[flies]  and  a  short  line,  as  I  showed  to  angle  for  a  chub — you 
may  dap  or  dop. 

Elence  Do'pping  vbl.  sb.  xa&ppl.  a. 

1398  [see  1].  1597  lst  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  Prol.  2 

That  dopping  curtesie,  That  fawninge  bowe.  1654  H. 
L’Estrange  C/ias.  I.  (1655)  96  Erecting  of  fixed  altars,  the 
dopping  and  cringing  towards  them. 

+  Dop,  sb.1  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  A  curtsy,  a  dip. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia’s  Rev.  v.  ii,  The  Venetian  dop 
this.  1650  T.  Bayly  Herba  Parietis  28  Making  many 
pretty  dops,  and  curtchees.  1704  D’Urfey  Hell  beyond  H. 
94  Salutes  the  Punts  with  Bows  and  Dops.  a  1825  Forby 
Voc.  E.  A  nglia,  Dop ,  a  short  quick  curtsey. 

Dop  (d(?p),  sb.*  [a.  Du.  dop  shell,  husk,  cover.] 

+ 1.  The  pupa-case  or  cocoon  of  an  insect,  rare. 

1700  Leuwenhoeck  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXII.  640,  I  have 
seen  some  flies  as  soon  as  ever  they  came  out  of  their  Dop. 

2.  Diamond-cutting.  A  small  copper  cup  with 
a  handle,  into  which  a  diamond  is  cemented,  to 
be  held  while  being  cut  or  polished. 

1764  Croker,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  4-  Ac.  s.v.  Diamond-cutting, 
Diamonds,  soldered  into  a  hollow  piece  of  metal :  the  work¬ 
men  call  them  dops.  1882  Standard  5  Sept.  6/2  The 
polisher  sets  the  diamond  in  a  mass  of  solder  held  in  a  little 
brass  cup  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  string  of  stout 
copper  wire  for  a  handle.  This  instrument  is  called  a ‘  dop  ’. 

Dop,  obs.  form  of  Deep. 

Dopchick,  -en,  obs.  or  dial.  =  Dabchick. 

Dope  (doup).  [app.  a.  Du.  doop  dipping,  sauce, 
etc.,  f.  doopen  to  dip.] 

1.  Any  thick  liquid  or  semi-fluid  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  or  as  a  lubricant.  U.S. 

18. .  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.  XXII.  9033  (Cent.)  ‘Dope’,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  pitch,  tallow,  and  other  ingredients,  which,  being 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoes,  enables  the  wearer  to 
lightly  glide  over  the  snow  softened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

2.  An  absorbent  material  used  to  ho'ld  a  lubri¬ 
cant  ;  the  absorbent  element  in  a  high  explosive. 

1880  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  VIII.  417  Hercules 
powder,  .contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda 
.  .the  remainder  of  the  dope  being  incombustible  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss,  s.v.  Explosives, 
Giant-pmvder,  a  mixture  of  nitroglycerin  with  a  dry  pul¬ 
verized  mineral  or  vegetable  absorbent  or  dope. 

Dople,  Doplyt,  obs.  forms  of  Dooble,  -et. 

1  Doppe.  Obs.  [OE.  doppa  in  dufedoppa : 
see  Divedap,  and  Dop  v.]  A  bird  that  dops  or 
dives ;  a  dabchick. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  5776  Hy  plumten  doune,  as  an  doppe,  In  the 
water,  at  on  scoppe. 

+  Do'pper  >.  Obs.  Also  5  dooper,  dowpar. 
[f.  Dop  v.  +  -er  !.]  One  who  or  that  which  ‘  dops  ’. 

1.  A  diving-bird,  a  didapper. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan’.  127/1  Doppar,  or  dydoppar,  watyr 
hyrde.  1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Doppar,  byrde.  1634  W.  Wood 
New  Eng.  Prosp.  I.  viii,  Snites,  Doppers,  Sea-Larkes.. 

2.  A  fishing-rod  used  in  *  dopping  ’  or  dapping. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  103/1  A  Dopper  is  a  strong 

long  Rod  very  tite. 

Dopper  2  (d^rpor).  Also  7  doper,  [ad.  D11. 
dooper,  dipper,  baptist,  f.  doopen  to  dip  ;  erroneously 
shortened  after  Dop  w.]  A  (Dutch)  Baptist  or 
Anabaptist;  =  Dipper  2. 

1620  B.  Jonson  News  fr.  New  World  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
615/2  A  world  of  Doppers  !  1625  —  Staple  ofN.  in.  ii,  This 
is  a  Doper,  a  she  Anabaptist !  1881  Daily  News  21  Jan.  5/ 5 
Paul  Kruger. .  Belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Doppers. 

Dopping :  see  under  Dop  v. 

Dopplerite  (d^'plorait).  Min.  [Named  1849, 
f.  Doppler ,  surname  of  a  G  erman  physicist :  see  -ITE .] 
‘  A  hydrocarbon  found  in  certain  peat  beds,  amor¬ 
phous  and  jelly-like  when  fresh,  and  elastic  when 
dried,  looking  like  black  pitch  ’  (Dana  Mm.  (1854) 
474)- 

1863-72  Watts  Did.  Client.  II.  345  Dopplerite.  .occurring 
in  layers  in  the  peat  near  Aussee  m  Styria. 

t  Do’ppy.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  doppia  a  double,  ‘  also  a 
double  ducket  of  gold  ’  (Florio).]  A  former  gold 
coin  of  Italy,  worth,  in  different  states,  from  1  ij.  4 d. 
to  2  is. ;  a  pistole. 

1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2721/2  Should  pay  them  1400  Dop- 
pies  at  two  terms.  1692  Ibid.  No.  2730/1.  [1858  Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade,  Doppia,  another  name  for  the  pistole.] 

f  Dopt,  aphetic  f.  Adopt  v.  Obs. 

1631  H.  Chettle  Trag.'  Hoffman  (N.),  Should  hee  bee 
dopted,  I  would  dopt  him,  and  herrite  him. 


Dor,  dorr  (d^i),  sb. 1  Also  4-7  dorre,  5-S 
dore,  7  doar.  [OE.  dora :  of  unknown  origin.] 
An  insect  that  flies  with  a  loud  humming  noise. 

■j*  1.  Applied  to  species  of  bees  or  flies  ;  also  dor- 
bee,  dor-fiy.  spec.  a.  A  humble-bee  or  bumble¬ 
bee.  b.  A  drone  bee.  c.  A  hornet,  d.  fig.  A 
drone,  a  lazy  idler.  Obs. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  119  Atlicus,  dora.  c  1000  Sax. 
Leechd.  II.  28  Doran  hum's  and  ticcenes  jeallan.  Ibid., 
pa.  ahsan  gemenge  wiS  dorena  hunij.  C1050  Cleopatra 
Glosses  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  351  Adtieus,  feldbeo,  dora. 
c  1330  Arth.  tj-  Merl.  6428  So  dorren  don  and  flesche 
fleighen.  14. .  Lat.  4-  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  576  Crabo. 
adore,  c  1510  Barclay  Ihrr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  C  v,  If 
there  come  a  hornet,  a  dor,  or  greater  flye,  They  breake 
the  light  webbes.  1551  Robinson  More's  Utop:  (Arb.)  38 
Gentlemen  which  can  not  be  content  to  iiue  idle  them- 
selfes,  lyke  dorres.  1574  Hyll  Ord.  Bees  xiii,  If  the  Dorre 
bees  he  over  many  in  the  hive  . .  do  on  this  maner.  a  1613 
J.  D[ennys]  Seer.  Angling  11.  xxxv.  in  Arb,  Garner  I.  173 
With  brood  of  wasps,  of  hornets,  doars,  or  bees.  1653 
Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  xvi,  This  forrest  was  most  horribly 
fertile  and  copious  in  dorflies.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's 
Theat.  Ins.  894  The  Dors  also  and  Drones  they  kill.  1681 
Chetham  Anglers  Vade-m.  iv.  §  14(1689)45  Resembling 
a  young  Dore  or  Humble-bee. 

2.  A  flying  coleopterous  insect  or  beetle  ;  also 
dor-beetle,  dor-fiy.  spec.  a.  The  common  black 
dung-beetle  or  dumble-dor  {Geotrupes  sterco- 
rarius),  which  flies  after  sunset,  b.  The  cockchafer 
or  may-bug.  c.  The  rose-beetle.  Also,  vaguely, 
other  species,  chiefly  of  lamellicorn  beetles. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1883)  26  In  June  take  the 
creket  &  the  dorre  &  also  a  red  worme.  1598  Yong 
Diana  309  The  dore,  a  little  creature, so  vile,  and  common. 
1620  Markham  Farew.  Husb.  11.  xvii.  (1668)  76The  cure  or 
prevention  for  these  Dores,  or  black  Clocks.  1653  Walton 
Angler  ii.  54  The  Dor  or  Beetle  (which  you  may  find  under 
a  Cow-turd).  1711  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  347  The  next  is  a 
pale  green  shining  Dor.  1752  Thyer  Note  on  Milton  483 
(Jod.)  A  brownish  kind  of  beetle  powdered  with  a  little 
white,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  cockchaffer  or 
dorrfly.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  iv.  vi.  542  The 
May-bug,  or  dorr-beetle,  as  some  call  it.  1835  Browning 
Paracelsus  v.  144  The  shining  dorrs  are  busy.  1894  Black- 
more  Pcrlycross  192  A  bat,  or  an  owl,  or  a  big  dor-beetle. 

t  3.  fig.  Applied  to  persons.  Obs. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  111.  iii,  What  should  I  care 
what  every  dor  doth  buzze  In  credulous  eares  ?  1645  Milton 
Colast.  (1851)  377  Infested,  somtimes  at  his  face,  with  dorrs 
and  horsflies.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.  The  Author  8 
Nor.  .to  stoope  at  the  thicke-shell’d  Dorrs  of  Obiection. 

4.  Comb.,  as  dor-bee,  dor-beetle  (see  1,2);  dor- 
bug,  a  name  applied  in  America  to  various  beetles, 
esp.  lachnosterna  fusca  ;  dor-fly  (see  1,  2)  ;  dor¬ 
hawk,  the  goatsucker  or  night-jar;  +  dor-head, 
a  stupid  or  blundering  fellow  =  Beetle  1  4  {obs.). 

1849  Parkman  Oregon  Tr.  (1872)  42  The*dor-bugs  hummed 
through  the  tent.  1852  Hawthorne  Blithedale Rom.  I.  iv. 
55  Our  fire-light  will  draw  stragglers,  just  as  a  candle  draws 
dorbugs.  1863  T.  W.  Higginson  Out-door  Papers  (1874) 
271  The  Dytiscus,  dorbug  of  the  water,  blunders  clumsily 
against  it.  1668  SirT.  Browne  Wks.  (1848)  III.  505  Have 
you  a  caprimulgus,  or  “dorhawk  ?  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1768) 
II.  246  The  goat-sucker.. feeds  on  moths, . gnats,  and  dorrs 
or  chaffers  ;  from  whence  Charlton  calls  it  the  Dorrhawk. 
1832  Wordsw.  ‘Calm  is  the  fragrant  air'  22  The  busy 
dor-hawk  chases  the  white  moth  With  burring  note.  1577 
tr.  Bullinger' s  Decades  (1592)  460  There  is  none  so  very 
a  “dorrhead  as  that  hee  vnderstandeth  not  [etc.  ] 

-j-Dor,^.2  Obs.  Also  dorre.  [Goes  with  Dor  vd; 
perh.  from  ON.  ddr  scoff,  in  phr.  draga  dar  al  to 
make  game  of.] 

Scoff,  mockery,  ‘making  game  ’  chiefly  in  phrase 
To  give  (any  one)  the  dor :  to  make  game  of, 
mock,  subject  to  ridicule  ;  so  to  put  the  dor  upon, 
to  receive  or  endure  the  dor,  etc.  (From  quot. 
1552,  perh.  originally  a  term  at  cards.) 

1552  Huloet,  Dorre  at  cardes.  1570  Levins  Miviip. 
170/24  A  Dorre,  blanke,  argutia.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia’s 
Rev.  v.  ii.  Which  [change  of  colour]  if  your  antagonist., 
shall  ignorantly  be  without,  and  ycurself  can  produce,  you 
give  him  the  dor.  [See  the  whole  passage.]  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix.vni.  §33  The  dorre.  which ..  Hubert,  did 
put  vpon  King  John  and  his  late  designe.  a  1616  Beaum. 
&  Fl.  Lover's  Progr.  1.  i,  I  would  not  receive  the  dor. 
a  1625  Fletcher  Love's  Pilgr.  iii.  ii,  What  dor  unto  a  doat- 
ing  maid  this  was,  What  a  base  breaking,  off?  a  1625  — 
Woman  Pleased  in.  iii,  I  will  never  bear  this,  Never  endure 
this  dor.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  vii.  xxv,  There  oft 
to  rivals  lends  the  gentle  Dor,  Oft  takes— his  mistress  by— 
the  bitter  bob.  1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  82  [He]  brings 
home  the  dorre  upon  himself,  a  1734  North  Lives  I.  361 
They  all  thought  he  had  put  the  dor,  as  they  say,,  upon  the 
chief  justice.  1855  Kingsley  Westw.  Hoi  xxxi,  He  has 
given  the  Lord  High  Admiral  the  dor. 

t  Dor,  sbfi  Obs.  rare-1,  [perh.  =  ON.  dart 
fool,  buffoon;  cf.  prec.  and  Dor  zU]  A  fool. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev .  v.  i,  This  night’s  sport, 
Which  our  court-dors  so  heartily  intend. 

+  Dor,  vJ  Obs.  Also  dorre.  [Goes  with  Dou sb.- ; 
perh.  from  ON.  ddra  to  mock,  make  sport  of.. 

Gifford’s  conjecture  that  it  is  derived  from  Dor  si.1,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  desultory  flight  of  the  cock-chafer  ‘  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  mock  or  play  upon  the  passenger,  by  striking  him 
on  the  face’,  appears  unlikely.] 

1.  trails.  To  make  game  of,  make  a  fool  of, 
mock,  befool,  confound.  To  dor  the  dotterel :  to 
cajole  or  hoax  a  simpleton  :  cf.  Dare  v.~  5. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  170/24  To  Dorre,  arguerc.  1577 
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Fulke  Confut.  Purg.  368  Thinke  not  to  dorre  vs  with 
Cyprians  name.  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  v.  39  (N.) 
What,  hop’d  you  that  with  this  I  could  be  dor’d  ?  1598 

B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  vi,  Oh  that  villaine  dors 
me.  1614  —  Barth.  Fairw.  i,  Here  he  comes,  whistle  ;  be 
this  sport  call’d  Dorring  the  Dotterel.  1641  ‘  Smectymnuus’ 
A  nsw.  §  10  (1653)  42  But  this  is  but  a  blind ,  wherewith  the 
Bishop  would  Dorre  his  Reader.  1675  Cotton  Poet.  Whs. 
(1765)  177  No  more  thou  now  shalt  dorre  me. 

2.  intr.  To  make  sport,  mock. 

1655  tr.  Sender  is  Artamenes  vii.  11.  IV.  96  There  was  not 
one  of  them  which  dorred  at  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprize. 

+  Dor,  dorr,  vA  Obs.  [Cf.  Durr  v .]  trans. 
To  make  dim  or  dull  (in  colour) ;  to  deaden. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  ix.  xxxviii.  I.  259  The  lightnesse  or 
sadnesse  of  the  one  [colour]  doth  quicken  and  raise,  or  els 
dorr  and  take  downe  the  colour  of  the  other.  1603  — 
Plutarch's  Mor.  150  By  a  good  medly  of  them  both  to 
darken  and  dor  the  worst  by  laying  the  better  to. 

Dor,  obs.  form  of  Dare  zl1,  Deer. 

II  Dorado  (dora’d*?).  [a.  Sp.  dorado  gilded  =  F. 
dor£,  It.  dorato L .  deaurdtus ,  pa.  pple.  of  deau- 
rare  to  gild,  f.  de-  +  aitrum  gold  :  see  Dory.] 

1.  A  fish  ( Coryphxna  hippuris)  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  colouring  and  the  velocity  of  its  move¬ 
ments  ;  also  called  dolphin  :  see  Dolphin  2. 

1604  E.  Grimstone  tr.  D' Acosta's  Hist.  W.  Indies  (1880) 
164  They  are  pursued  by  the  Dorados,  and  to  escape  them 
they  leape  out  of  the  sea.  1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng. 
Seamen  5  Fish-hookes,  for  Porgos,  Bonetos,  or  Dorados. 
1796  Stedman  Surinam  I.  i.  9  Dolphins  or  dorados,  which 
beautiful  fish  seem  to  take  peculiar  delight  in  sporting 
around  the  vessels.  1852  Til  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav. 

1.  iii.  132. 

2.  A  South  American  river  fish :  see  quot. 

1871  Gd.  Words  720  In  the  deeper  waters  of  the  Uruguay 
are  numbers  of  the  dorado,  or  South  American  salmon  . .  a 
very  handsome  fish,  of  a  bright  golden  colour. 

3.  A  southern  constellation,  also  called  Xiphias 
or  the  Sword-fish. 

1819  in  Pantologia.  1823  Crabb  Techu.  Diet.,  Dorado,  a 
southern  constellation  not  visible  in  our  latitude.  1868 
Lockyer  Elent.  Astron.  lxxxiv.  34. 

t  4.  fig.  a.  A  rich  man.  Obs.  b.  See  El  Dorado. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  11.  §  1  A  troop  of  these 
ignorant  Doradoes.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav . 
379  He  found  not  the  sought  for  Dorado,  a  golden  Prince 
indeed. 

Dor-bee,  -beetle:  see  Dor  sb.1 
t  Dorbel.  Obs.  1.  The  English  form  of  Dorbcl- 
lus,  i.e.  Nicholas  de  Orbellis  (died  1455),  a  professor 
of  Scholastic  Philosophy  at  Poitiers,  and  a  vehe¬ 
ment  supporter  of  Duns  Scotus.  lienee,  A  scho- 
lastical  pedant, a  dull-witted  person, dolt;  cf.  dunce. 

[ 1 533  Frith  Answ,  More (1829)  412  Duns,  Dorbell,  Durand, 
and  such  draffe.]  1592  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  158 
Then  asse  . .  and  foole  and  dolt  and  idiot,  and  Dunse  and 
Dorbell  and  dodipoul . .  and  all  the  rusty-dusty  jestes  in  a 
country.  1593  Nashe  4  Lett.  Confut.  25  Howe  Dorbell 
comes  to  bee  Doctour  none  asks.  1621  Bp.  Mountagu 
Diatribie  iii.  305  The  dotages  of  those  Talmudicall  Dor- 
bels. 

2.  Sc.  ‘Anything  that  has  an  unseemly  appearance.’ 
So  DoTbelish  a .,  stupid,  awkward,  clumsy; 

also  ( nonce-ivds .)  +  Dorbe  llical  a .,  fDo  rbel- 
lism,  f  Dorbellist. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  Eij,  Thy  sheepish  discourse., 
was  so  vglye,  dorbellicall  and  lumpish.  1593  —  Christ's  T. 
64  a,  Wil  you  then  hope  to  beate  them  [Atheists]  down 
with  fusty  brown-bread  dorbellisme?  1599  —  Lenten  Stuffe 
Ep.  Ded.,  Olde  Iohannes  de  Indagines  and  his  quire  of 
dorbellists.  1603  H.  Crosse  Vertices  Commw.  (1878)  107 
They  flocke  to  it  as  crowes  to  a  dead  carkasse  . .  be  they 
neuer  so  ribauld,  filthie,  or  dorbellicall.  1847-78  Halli- 
well,  Dorbelish ,  very  clumsy.  Line. 

Dor-bug  ;  see  Dor  sb.1  4. 

Dorc,  obs.  form  of  Dark. 

+  Dorcake.  Obs.  A  kind  of  cracknel. 
x4  •;  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  740/5  {De  Panibus)  II cc 
colirida ,  a  dorcake. 

Dorcas  (dpukas).  Name  of  a  woman  mentioned 
in  Acts  ix.  36  ;  hence,  Dorcas  Society ,  a  ladies’  asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  church  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
providing  clothes  for  the  poor.  So  Dorcas  basket , 
a  basket  of  needlework  for  charitable  purposes. 

x847~78  Haluwell,  Dorcas ,  benevolent  societies  which 
furnish  poor  with  clothing  gratuitously  or  at  a  cheap  rate. 
1857  Eleanor  Clare's  Jrnl.  in  Ilouseh.  Words  XVI.  199,  I 
hope  she  will  not  bring  a  Dorcas  basket  to  sew  at.  1880 
Miss  Braddon  Just  as  I  am  xliv,  Lizzie  worked  for  her 
Dorcas  society. 

+  Dorce,  dorke.  Obs.  rare.  Adapted  forms  of 
doreas,  Gr.  do  pitas  deer,  gazelle. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <5-  Min.  107  The  curd  of  the 
Horke  is  of  the  same  vertue  as  that  of  a  Hare.  1674  N.  Cox 
Gentl.  Rccreat.  1.  (1677)  55  We  have  distinct  Ages  for  these 
Dorces. 

Dorce,  Dorcer,  obs.  forms  of  Dorse,  Dosser1. 
Dorche,  Sc.  var.  duergh ,  obs.  f.  Dwarf. 
Dordum,  var.  of  Dirdum. 
t  Dore,  v.  Obs.  Cookery,  [a.  F.  dore-r  (12th  c. 
in  Littre)  to  gild  L.  dcaurdre ,  f.  de -  -f  aurum 
gold:  see  Endore.]  trans.  To  glaze  with  saffron, 
yolk  of  egg,  etc. ;  =  Endore. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  51  pen  coloure  \>y  capon  with 
safroune,  dore  With  a  feder.  c  1430  Two  Cookery  bks.  38 
Dore  hem  with  sum  grene  ping,  percely  or  3olkys  of  Eyroun. 

Dore,  obs.  f.  Dare  v.1,  Door,  Dor,  Dower  sb.% 


Doree,  dorey,  var.  of  Dory. 

Dor-fly,  dorhawk  :  see  Dor  sb.1 
II  Doria,  dorea  (dd°*ria).  [Hindi  doriyd 
striped  (stuff),  f.  dor  thread,  line,  streak,  stripe.] 
A  kind  of  striped  Indian  muslin. 

1696  J.  F.  Merchant's  Warc-ho.  14  A  sort  of  strip’d 
Muslings.  .called  Doreas.  it  being  a  Musling  that  is  a  yard 
half  quarter  broad,  and  the  broadest  sorts  of  stripes  of  any 
Musling,  and  usually  the  coursest  and  cheapest  of  any  sort. 
1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4284/3,  9  Chests  or  Bales  of  fine 
Doreas,  etc.  1721  C.  King  Brit.  Merch .  I.  223  From  a  Long 
Cloth  or  Bast  to  a  Mulmul  or  Dorea.  1858  Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade ,  Dooriahs,  a  cotton  fabric  made  in  India.  1886 
Catal.  Col.  Sf  Ind.  Exhib.  16  (Stanf.)  Striped  muslins,  or 
dorias,  are  made  at  Dacca,  Gwalior,  Nagpur. 

Dorian  (do^rian),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  Ddri-us  (a. 

Gr.  Ac upios  of  Doris)  +  -an.]  Of  Doris  or  Doria, 
a  division  of  ancient  Greece.  Dorian  inode ,  in 
Music ,  one  of  the  ancient  Grecian  modes,  charac¬ 
terized  by  simplicity  and  solemnity  ;  also,  the  first 
of  the  ‘  authentic  ’  ecclesiastical  modes. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1021  (R.)  Plato  . .  chose 
the  Dorian,  as  that  which  is  most  beseeming  valiant,  sober, 
and  temperate  men.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  550  They  move 
In  perfect  Phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  Of  Flutes  and  soft 
Recorders.  1774  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  (1789 )  I.  iii.  53.  1841 

W.  Spalding  Italy  <$•  It.  1st.  I.  309  No  Roman  structures  rose 
to  contrast  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Dorian  shrines. 
1846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc.  x.  ix.  338  Some  heart-thrilling 
chime,  Some  Dorian  movement.  1867  Macfarren  Harmony 
i.  11  The  Dorian  is  the  first  mode  of  the  Ambrosian 
category.  1875  Jowktt  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  74  His  actions,  in 
the  true  Dorian  mode,  correspond  to  his  words. 

B.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Doris;  a  member 
of  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  ancient 
Hellenes  or  Greeks. 

1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  iii.  iv.  §  14  The  Dorians  in¬ 
habiting  probably  where  most  of  the  Pelasgi  had  been. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  89/2  The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to 
the  Peloponnese.  .is  expressly  stated  to  have  occurred  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  i.  e.  in  1104  b.c. 

Doric  (dp*rik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Donc-us,  a. 
Gr.  Awputbs  pertaining  to  Doris :  cf.  prec.] 

A.  adj.  1.  =  Dorian  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Dorians. 

1569  Spenser  Visions  of  Bellay  ii.  in  Theat.  Worldlings, 
Fashiond  were  they  all  in  Dorike  wise.  1678  Cud  worth 
Intell.  Syst.  296  Historiographers  declare  that  Orpheus., 
wrote  in  the  Dorick  dialect.  1807  Robinson  A  rchxol.  Grxca 
v.  xxiii.  534  The  Phrygian  mode  was  religious ;  the 
Lydian,  plaintive  ;  the  Doric,  martial. 

b.  Of  a  dialect,  etc. :  Broad,  not  refined;  rustic. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1676)  5/2  Those 
other  faults  of  barbarism,  Dorick  dialect,  extemporanean 
style,  tautologies.  1637  Milton  Lycidas  i8p  With  eager 
thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay.  1855  J.  F.  F.  in  J.  Wilson's 
Noct.  Ambr.  (1868)  I.  Pref.  17  There  was  a  homely  heartiness 
of  manner  about  Hogg  and  a  Doric  simplicity  in  his  address. 
1889  Athenaeum  2  Mar.  281/3  All  this  was  said  ..  in  the 
Doric  dialect  of  the  Lake  District. 

2.  Arch.  The  name  of  one  of  the  three  Grecian 
orders  (Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian),  of  which  it  is 
the  oldest,  strongest,  and  simplest. 

[1563  Shute  Archit.  E  iv  b,  Tuscana,  Dorica,  Ionica, 
Corinthia,  and  Composita,  increase  their  heightes  by  Dia¬ 
meters.]  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  Ded.  A  ij  a,  Architec¬ 
ture  of  olde  Temples  . .  was  either  Dorique,  Jonique,  or 
Corinthian  according  to  the  Deity’s  seuerall  nature.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  714  Doric  pillars  overlaid  With  Golden 
Architrave.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  491  The 
style  of  this  structure  is.  .the  Grecian  Doric. 

B.  sb.  1.  a.  The  Doric  dialect  of  ancient  Greek, 
b.  A  ‘  broad  *  or  rustic  dialect  of  English,  as  that 
of  the  North  of  England,  Scotch,  etc. 

x837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  90/2  The  choruses  in  the  Attic 
plays  are  written  in  a  kind  of  Doric.  1870  Ramsay  R emin. 
v.  127  ‘  My  Lord  ’,  commenced  John,  in  his  purest  Doric. . 

‘  I  wad  hae  thoclit  naething  o’t  ’.  1872  C.  Gibbon  For  the 

King  iii,  The  good  doctor  dropped  into  the  broadest  Doric. 
2.  The  Doric  order  of  architecture. 

1812  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I.  170.  1838  J.  L. 

Stephens  Trav.  Greece ,  etc.  18/1  A  small  but  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  pure  Doric. 

Hence  +  Dorical  a .,  Doric  ;  Doricism  (-siz’m), 
a  Doric  form  of  expression. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  4,  I  heard  a  doricall  songe. 
1698  Boyle  Bentley's  Phal.  (ed.  2)  43  There  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  Doricism.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  472  Salmasius  is 
pleas’d  to  prefer  that  Reading,  as  a  Doricism. 

Dorism  (dd^riz’m).  [ad.  Gr.  AcvpKX/j.-6s  speak¬ 
ing  Doric,  f.  Acnpi^eiv :  see  Dorize.] 

1.  The  Dorian  character  of  language,  manners,  etc. 
1870  A.  W.  Ward  tr.  Curtins'  Hist.  Greece  (1873)  I.  11.  i. 

219  To  counteract  the  one-sided  and  inflexible  Dorism,  and 
to  introduce  the  beneficent  germs  of  universal  Hellenic 
culture  into  Sparta. 

2.  A  Doric  form  of  expression  ;  a  Doricism. 

1698  Boyle  Bentley's  Phal.  (ed.  2)  189  But  let  us  hear  a 

Second  Apology  that  may  be  made  for  the  Dorism  of  Dr 
Bentley.  1886  H.  W.  Smyth  in  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Philol.  Dec. 
427  Those  Dorisms  which  appear  in  the  Boeotian  dialect. 

'fDorith.  Obs.  [related  in  some  way  to  Door.] 

c  1520  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  204  Tremyng  dorythes 
&  lokes.  Ibid.  206  Item  for  j  par  of  gemmers  [hinges]  to 
the  sayd  dorith,  16^. 

Dorize  (do^roiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  bcupi^u v  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Dorians,  f.  A wpis  Doris  :  see  Dorian.] 

1.  intr.  To  imitate  Doric  manners,  etc.;  to  speak 
or  write  in  Doric. 

1678  Cudwortii  Intell.  Syst.  296  In  the  Writings  of  such 


as  did  not  Dorize.  C1795  S.  Parr  Whs.  (1828)  VII.  415, 
I  think  with  the  lady  in  Theocritus,  that  the  Dorians  have 
a  right  to  Dorize. 

2.  trans .  To  render  Doric  in  manners,  etc. 

1846  Grote  Greece  11.  viii.  II.  608  Ionians,  but  completely 
dorised  through  their  long  subjection  to  Argos.  1871  Sy- 
monds  Grh.  Poets  v.  136  Thebes.  .Dorized  by  the  Spartans. 
Dork,  obs.  form  of  Dark,  Dirk. 

Dorke :  see  Dorce. 

Dorking  (dp\ikig),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  Dorking,  in 
Surrey.]  Name  of  a  breed  of  poultry  characterized 
by  a  long  square  form,  and  possessing  five  toes. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  476/2  The  characteristics  of  the 
pure  Dorking  are,  that  it  is  white-feathered,  short-legged, 
and  an  excellent  layer.  1877  Mrs.  Forrester  Mignon  I.  59 
There  are  only  the  Dorkings  now,  and  they  are  all  laying. 

Dorlach  (dpulax).  Sc.  Also  6-9  dorloch,  7 
darloch.  [Gael,  dorlach  handful,  bundle,  large 
quantity,  quiver.] 

+ 1.  A  quiver.  Obs . 

x574  Cc.  Acts  Jas.  VI,  (Jam.)  And  in  the  hielandis,  haber- 
schonis,  steilbonnettis,  hektonis,  swerdis,  bows  and  clor- 
lochis,  or  culueringis.  1625  49  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I,  (1814)  V. 
357  (Jam.)  Bodin  in  hosteill  manner  with  hagbutis.  .bowes, 
dorlaches,  and  wther  invasive  wapones.  1676  W.  Row 
Contn.  Blairs  Autobiog.  xi.  (1848)  298  The  Highlanders 
emptying  their  dorlachs  among  them. 

2.  i  A  bundle,  apparently  that  kind  of  truss, 
formerly  worn  by  our  Highland  troops,  instead  of 
a  knapsack  ’  (Jam.)  ;  hence,  a  valise,  portmanteau. 

<ti662  R.  Baillie  Lett.  (1775)  I.  175  (Jam.)  These  supple 
fellows  [the  Highlanders]  with  their  plaids,  targes  and 
dorlachs.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xlii,  There’s  Vich  Ian  Vobr  has 
Dacked  his  dorlach.  Ibid,  xliv,  His  leather  dorloch  wi’  the 
ock  on  her  was  come  frae  Doune. 

t  Do’rlot.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  dorilot.  [a.  OF. 
dorelot ,  dorlot  knot  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  ‘a 
iewell  or  prettie  trinket  . . .  wherewith  a  woman 
sets  out  her  apparell,  or  decks  herselfe  ’  (Cotgr.).] 

‘  The  head-dress  of  network,  sometimes  enriched 
with  jewels,  worn  in  the  middle  ages  by  ladies.* 
Fairholt  Costume  (i860)  437. 

1340  Ayenb.  177  pet  hi  habbe  uayr  dorilot.  1394  Test. 
Ebor.  I.  196,  j  kyngll,  j  dorlot,  j  armari.  C1440  Fromp. 
Parv.  127/2  Dorlott,  trie  a,  calicndrum. 

+  Dorm(e.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  stem  of  L.  dorm  ire 
or  F.  dorm-ir  to  sleep:  cf.  Dormant.]  Sleep, 
slumber,  a  doze.  In  dorme  :  dormant. 

1512  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  339  Letting  it  [a  sum  of 
money]  lyg  m  dorme,  to  the  gret  hurte  of  the  towne. 
1637  Sanderson  Serin.  (1681)  II.  79  Not  a  calm  soft  sleep 
like  that  which  our  God  giveth  his  beloved  ones;  but  as  the 
Slumbering  Dorms  of  a  sick  man  ;  short  and . .  interrupted. 
So  Dorm  v .,  north,  dial.,  to  doze. 

In  Dialect  Glossaries  of  Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  etc. 

+  Do  •rman.  Obs.  [var.  of  dormand,  Dormant.] 

1.  =  Dormant  sb.  1. 

1374  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  238  Balkes 
summers  siue  dorman n es  giystes  et  etiam  stures.  1579 
Ibid.  31 1  One  dorman  xxviij  foote  longe  xij  vnch  square. 
1598  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  274  For  puttinge  in  of  the  dorman 
in  the  steaple  loft,  xij d.  1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  221  This 
is  but  the  misery  of  stonework,  of  Arches,  Dormans,  Roofs. 

2.  a.  -  Dormer  2.  b.  (More  fully  dorman-tile) 
=  Dormer -tile. 

x7°3  tsee  Dormer  2,  4]. 

Dormancy  (dpumansi).  [f.  next,  or  OF.  dor- 
mance :  see  -ancy.]  Dormant  condition  :  cf.  next. 

1789  N.  Forster  in  Parrs  Whs.  (1828)  VII.  464  The 
dormancy  of  any  such  prerogative.  1804  Phil.  Trans. 
XCV.  18  During  this  dormancy,  the  animal  may  be  frozen, 
without  the  destruction  of  the  muscular  irritability.  1825 
Lytton  Falkland  37  Her  only  escape  from  misery  had  been 
In  the  dormancy  of  feeling.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  158  The 
period  of  dormancy  or  rest  should  be  brought  on  gradually. 

Dormant  (dpumant),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5-6 
-and,  5-7  -ond,  -ound.  [a.  OF.  dormant  (12th  c. 
in  ITatz.-Darm.),  pr.  pple.  of  dormir\—L.  dormtre 
to  sleep.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Sleeping,  lying  asleep  or  as  asleep  ;  hence,  fig. 
intellectually  asleep  ;  with  the  faculties  not  awake  ; 
inactive  as  in  sleep. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dormant,  sleeping.  1640  G.  Watts  tr. 
Bacon's  Adv.  Learn.  Pref.  16  If  we  have  bin  too  credulous, 
or  too  dormant.  1681  Grew  Museeum  (J.),  His  prey,  for- 
which  he  lies,  as  it  were,  dormant,  till  it  swims  within  his 
reach.  1726  Adv.  Capt .  R.  Boyle  285  That  he  only  lay  dor¬ 
mant  to  meditate  some  Mischief  to  me.  1858  Hawthorne 
Fr.  <5*  It.  Jmls.  I.  132  Some  Romans  were  lying  dormant 
in  the  sun.  1869  B'arrar  Fam.  Speech  iii.  (1873)  104  The 
hitherto  dormant  members  of  the  Aryan  family. 

b.  Of  animals  :  With  animation  suspended. 

1772  Forster  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  378  It  lies  dormant 

the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

c.  Of  plants  :  With  development  suspended. 

1863  Berkeley  Brit.  Mosses  ii.  5  In  dry  weather  they 
[Mosses]  are  often  completely  dormant.  1882  Vines  Sachs' 
Bot.  640  The  numerous  dormant  buds  of  woody  plants  may 
long  remain  buried  and  yet  retain  their  vitality.  1883  Srd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Dormant  bud,  a  bud  which  remains,  it  may  be 
for  years,  undeveloped  on  a  plant  stem. 

d.  Her.  Represented  in  a  sleeping  or  recumbent 
attitude ;  with  the  head  resting  on  the  paws. 

c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  130  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  etc.  98 
xv  maneris  of  lionys  in  armys.  .the  viij  dormand.  1646  Sir 
’J'.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  x.  248  Yet  were  it  not  probably 
a  Lyon  Rampant  ..  but  rather  couchant  or  dormant.  1766 
Entick  London  IV.  82  At  his  foot  a  cupid  dormant.  1851 


DORMER. 


DORMY. 


R.  R.  Madden  Shrines  §  Sepulchres  II.  37,  I  would  rather 
call  the  ancient  figures  dormant. 

2.  In  a  state  of  rest  or  inactivity  ;  quiescent ;  not 
in  motion,  action,  or  operation  ;  4  slumbering  in 
abeyance. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  597  This  riuer  runneth  but  slowly, 
and  seemeth  a  dead  or  dormant  water.  1639  Earl  ok 
Barrymore  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  11.  (1888)  IV.  39  Your 
lordshipps  directions,  .must  lye  dormant  by  me.  1708  Swift 
Abolit.  Chr.  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  85  What  if  there  be  an  old 
dormant  statute  or  two  against  him,  are  they  not  now 
obsolete  to  a  degree?  1731  —  Pulteney  Ibid.  IV.  1.  16 6 
Thy  dormant  ducal  patent.  1766  Fordyce  Sernt.  Yng. 
Worn.  (1767)  I.  vi.  257  It  is  possible  for  original  talents  to 
lie  dormant.  1792  Chipman  Ainer.  Law  Rep.  (1871)  21 
Plaintiffs  who  have  since  revived  a  dormant  claim.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  390  Newark  . .  formerly  gave  title  of 
Baron  to  the  family  of  Leslie,  now  dormant.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  203  Many  volcanoes,  .are  merely  dormant. 

b.  Dormant  commission,  credit ,  warrant,  writ¬ 
ing,  etc.,  one  drawn  out  in  blank  to  be  filled  up 
with  a  name  or  particulars,  when  required  to  be 
used ;  dormant  partner,  a  4  sleeping  ’  partner,  who 
takes  no  part  in  the  working  of  a  concern. 

1551  Househ.  Arc.  Eliz.  in  Camden  Misc.  34  Paid.. unto 
James  Russell,  by  warrante  dormaunte  . .  xx.  s.  c  1614 
Cornwallis  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  148  The  warrant 
dormant,  which  all  Leiger  Ambassadors  have,  to  propound 
and  discourse  of  all  things,  which  they  think  may  tend  to 
the  encreasing  of  amity.  1662  Marvell  Corr.  xxxv. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  80  That  you  would  send  us  up  a  dor¬ 
mant  credit  for  an  hundred  pound.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv. 
Money  Chas.  <$•  Jas.  (Camden)  101  For  charge  of  passing  a 
dormant  privy  seale,  i2u  8",  and  of  dormant  1’res  patents, 
30U  2s  2d.  1714  Swift  Pres .  St.  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  1. 
221  A  power  was  given  of  chusing  dormant  viceroys.  1716 
Addison  Freeholder  36  (Seager)  He  likewise  signed  a 
dormant  commission  for  another  to  be  his  high  admiral. 
1845  Stephen  Comm .  Lazos  Eng.  (1874)  II.  102  Partners 
thus  unknown  to  the  public  are  said  to  be  dormant. 

c.  Mechanics. 

Dormant-bolt ,  ‘  a  concealed  bolt  working  in  a  mortise  in 
a  door,  and  usually  operated  by  a  key ;  sometimes  by 
turning  a  knob";  dormant-lock ,  ‘a  lock  having  a  bolt  that 
will  not  close  of  itself’  (Knight  Diet .  Mechi). 

3.  Fixed,  stationary.  Dormant  tree  =  B.  1. 

c  1440  Prornp.  Parv.  127/2  Dormawnte  tre.  .trabes.  1703 
T.  N.  City  ft  C.  Purchaser  128  Dormant  tree .  In  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  great  Beam  lying  cross  a  House,  otherwise  call’d 
a  Summer.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  238  The  dormant 
wedge  or  that  with  the  point  upward,  being  held  in  the 
hand,  while  the  drift  wedge  or  that  with  its  point  down¬ 
ward,  was  driven  with  a  hammer.  1798  Term  Rep.  VII. 
599  To  the  sleepers  or  dormant  timbers  they  affixed  railways 
or  waggon  ways.  1876  Gwilt  Archit.  Gloss.,  Dormant-tree 
or  Summer . 

b.  Dormant  table,  a  table  fixed  to  the  floor, 
or  forming  a  fixed  piece  of  furniture,  arch . 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  353  His  table  dormant  in  his  halle 
alway  Stood  redy  couered  al  the  longe  day.  1430  Lydg. 
Chron.  Troy  n.  xi,  Eke  in  the  hall  . .  On  eche  partye  was  a 
donnaunt  table.  [1448  Inv.  T.  Morton  in  Test.  Ebor.  III. 
108  De  ij  mensis  vocatis  dormoundes.]  1610  B.  Jonson 
Alch.  v.  v,  Were  not  the  pounds  told  out..vpon  the  table 
dormant.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  xxviii.  428  Whatever 
is  strongly  affixed  to  the  freehold  or  inheritance,  .as  marble 
chimney-pieces,  pumps,  old  fixed  or  dormant  tables,  benches, 
and  the  like.  1851  Turner  Dom.  Archit.  I.  ii.  54. 
fig.  a  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  24  She  held  a 
dormant  Table  in  her  own  Princely  breast. 

F  4.  Causing  or  producing  sleep.  Ohs.  rare. 

1654  tr.  Scudery  s  Curia  Pol.  66  The  effects  of  Dormant 
and  Narcotique  remedies. 

5.  Dormant  window ,  also  dormant =  Dormer  2. 

1651  Cleveland  Senses'  Fest.  ii,  Old  Dormant  Windows 
must  confess  Her  Beams.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Dor¬ 
mer  or  Dormant ,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  window  made 
in  the  roof  of  an  house.  1804  Ann .  Reg.  829  A  dormant 
must  break  out  in  the  roof.  1823  J.  F.  Cooper  Pioneer  x, 
The  dormant  windows  in  the  roof. 

B.  sb.  +1.  A  fixed  horizontal  beam ;  a  sleeper;  a 
summer.  More  fully  dormant  tree  (see  A.  3).  Obs. 

1453  Paston  Lett.  No.  185  I.  250  Sir  Thomas  Howes  hath 
purveyed  iiij.  dormants  for  the  drawte  chamer,  and  the 
malthouse,  and  the  browere.  1582  Wills  §  Inv.  N.  C. 
(Surtees  i860)  46  In  the  hay  barne.  .Certaine  sawen  baulkes, 
viz.,  ix  dormonds  and  j  sile  10s.  1587  Harrison  England 

11.  xii.  (1877)  1.  233  Summers  (or  dormants).  .  1665  Vestry 
Bks.  (Surtees)  201,  2  clasps  of  iron  for  fastning  the  great 
dormond  in  the  church,  6  s. 

t  b.  The  part  between  the  opening  and  the  top 
of  a  doorway  ;  the  tympanum.  Obs.  rare. 

1723  Chambers  tr.  Le  C lore's  Treat.  Archit.  I.  102  Coach- 
Gates.,  have  a  Dormant  (i.  e.  the  upper  part  of  the  Gate 
that  does  not  open),  which  Dormant,  where  the  Gate  is 
arch’d,  commences  from  the  Spring  of  the  Arch. 

2.  =  Dormer  window  :  see  A.  5. 

3.  A  dish  which  remains  on  the  table  throughout 
a  repast ;  a  centre-piece  which  is  not  removed. 

1845  J.  Bregion  Pract.  Cook  25  (Stanf.)  A  centre  ornament, 
whether  it  be  a  dormant,  a  plateau,  .or  a  candelabra. 

Dormer  (dpjm9.i).  Also  6-8  -ar.  [ad.  OF. 
dormeor,  -tor,  -or  (  =  F.  dortoir)  L.  dormitdrium 
sleeping-room,  dormitory,  f.  dormire  to  sleep.] 

1.  A  sleeping  chamber,  dormitory.  Obs.  exc .Hist. 
1605  Chapman  All  Foolcs  iv.  i.  (R.\  Or  to  any  shop., 
chamber,  dormer,  and  so  forth.  1666  Wood  Life  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  II.  98  Watson  had  done  the  great  window  of 
my  dormer,  .then  till  11  hording  my  dormer.  1868  Free¬ 
man  Norm.  Coru 7.  (1876)  II.  x.  460  The  foreign  discipline  of 
the  common  refectory  and  the  common  dormer. 

F  b.  transf.  A  resting  place  ;  a  repository. 
c  1640  [Shirley]  Capt.  Underwit  11.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II. 
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342  The  gold.. he  put  in  his  liocas  pocas,  a  little  dormer 
under  his  right  skirt. 

2.  A  projecting  vertical  window  in  the  sloping 
roof  of  a  house.  Also  dormer-window. 

[Orig.  the  window  of  a  dormitory  or  bed-room.] 

1592  Greene  Dcf.  Conny-catch.  (1859)  I9  If  there  were  a 
dormar  built  to  it  . .  it  would  make  the  properest  parlour  in 
al  the  house.  1703  T.  N.  City  #  C.  Purchaser  J29  Dorman , 
Dormer ,  In  Architecture  is  a  Window  made  in  the  Roof  of 
a  House,  it  standing  upon  the  Rafters.  1847  Longf.  Ev.  i. 
i.  16  Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows.  1871 
Miss  Braddon  Lovels  ii.  33  There  were  . .  queer  little 
dormers  in  the  roof. 

f3.  Abeam;  =  Dormant.^.  i.  Obs . 

1623  T.  Goad  Dole/.  Euen-Song  11  The  floare.  .falling, 
by  the  breaking  asunder  of  a  maine  Sommier  or  Dormer. 
1758  J-  Clubbe  Whcatficld  71  In  a  parlour  belonging  to  a 
farm-house,  .there  was  a  remarkably  large  dormer  of  ches- 
nut.  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E,  Anglia ,  Dormer ,  a  large 
beam. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dormer-roof ;  - shaped , 

- windowed ,  adjs.  Also,  dormer-gablet,  a  small 
gable  over  a  dormer-window  ;  dormer-tile,  one 
used  to  form  a  junction  between  the  tiling  on  the 
sides  of  a  dormer-window  and  that  on  the  roof. 

1703  T.  N.  City  (5*  C.  Purchaser  272  Dcrmar-  or  Dorman- 
[ tile ].  .These  Tyles  consist  of  a  plain  Tyle,  and  a  Triangular 
piece  of  a  plain  Tile  standing  up  at  right  Angles  to  one  side 
of  the  plain  Tyle.  1765  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  274  There  is 
a  lath  and  plaister  wall,  .supporting  a  kind  of  dormer  roof. 
1811  Self  Instructor  141  Dormer  tiles.  1859  Dickens  T. 
Tzvo  Cities  1.  v,  The  window  was  dormer-shaped.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  529/2  The  roofs  are  . .  dormer- 
windowed.  1886  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  II.  737  The 
dormer-gablets,  .were  connected  by  a  parapet. 

Hence  Do  rmered  a.,  having  dormers. 

18..  New  Princeton  Rev.  Ill,  112  (Cent.)  A  high,  solid, 
dormered  roof.  _ 

II  Dormeuse  (dormo'z).  Also  8 -ouse.  [Fr.; 
fem.  of  dornieur  sleeper,  applied  to  articles  con¬ 
venient  for  sleeping,  f.  dormir  to  sleep.] 

+ 1.  A  hood  or  nightcap.  Obs. 

1734  Mrs.  Delany  Life  >5-  Corr.  (1861)  I.  479,  I  have  sent 
you.  .a  dormeuse  patron.  1753  —  Let.  Mrs.  Dewcs  in  Life 
.J-  Corr.  260  She  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  her  dor¬ 
mouse. 

2.  A  travelling-carriage  adapted  for  sleeping  in. 

1825  Vise.  S.  de  Redcliffe  in  S.  L.  Poole  Life  (188B)  I. 

357  The  two  dark  green  carriages — a  Dormeuse  and 
Britchka,  which  you  saw.  .at  Windsor.  1841  Lytton  Nt.  >$• 
Morn.  (1851)  216  A  dormeuse  and  four  drove  up  to  the  inn 
door  to  change  horses. 

3.  A  kind  of  couch  or  settee. 

1865  Ouida  Strathmore  I.  vi.  94  (Stanf.)  He  lay  back  in  a 
dormeuse  before  the  fire. 

Dormice,  plural  of  Dobmouse. 

Dormient  (dcrjmient),  a.  [ad.  L.  dormient-em , 
pr.  pple.  of  dormire  to  sleep.]  Sleeping,  dormant. 

1643  ?  Milton  Soveraignc  Salve  9  The  peoples  power  ever 
resident  in  the  people  though  dormient  till  it  he  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  wakened.  1684  I.  Mather  Remark.  Frovid.  (1856) 
3  b.  How  it  came  to  lie  dormient  in  his  hands  I  know  not. 
i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Prof.  Brcakf-t.  i.  (18S3)  28  Is  there 
a  De  Sauty.  .dormient  in  night-cap? 

+  Do'rmious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  dorml-re  to 
sleep  +  -ods.]  Sleepy. 

1656  S.  Holland  Zara(  1719)  16  The  Champion,  .began  to 
grow  Dormious. 

+  Dormitary,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dormil- 
ppl.  stem  of  dormire  to  sleep  :  see  -aky.] 

A.  adj.  Causing  sleep,  dormitive. 

1609  Dekker  Raven's  Aim.  H,  She.  .put  the  dormitarie 
powder  that  the  ould  wife  had  giuen  her  into  the  bottle. 

B.  sb.  A  sleep-producing  medicine,  a  narcotic. 

1547  Boorde  Brcv.  Health  cxl.  52  If  the  pacient  can  nat 

slepe,  make  a  Dormitary.  a  1652  Bkome  City  Wit  in.  iv. 
Sure,  Sir,  you  use  some  Dormitaries. 

Dormita'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  dormltd- 
lidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  dornntdre,  freq.  of  dormire 
to  sleep  :  cf.  obs.  F.  dormitation.'] 

1.  Sleeping,  falling  asleep,  drowsiness. 

1563-4  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  202  By  great  considerations., 
of  their  vigilancy  and  our  dormitation.  1661  G.  Rust 
Origen  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  65  So  great  a  Forgetfulness 
and  Dormitation  in  so  acute  and  diligent  a  Writer. 

2.  Numbness  ;  loss  of  sensibility. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  v.  170  AJiabbas  nombreth 
vj  dyseases  of  the  teeth,  payne,  corosion,  congelation, 
dormitation,  fylthynes,  looseness.  Ibid.  (1586)  269  b,  Some¬ 
time  there  chanceth  a  certaine  dormitation  in  the  teeth,  by 
holding  cold  things  in  the  mouth. 

Dormition  (dfumrjbn).  [a.  F.  dormition 
(15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  dormltu>n-em ,  n.  of 
action  from  dormire  to  sleep.]  Sleeping ;  falling 
asleep ;  fig.  death  (of  the  righteous). 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  259/1  Thy  departyng  hens  ne  thy 
dormycyon  shalle  not  be  withoute  wytnes,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall 
IVks.  (1837-9)  VII.  295  (P-)  Wert  thou  disposed,  .to  plead, 
not  so  much  for  the  utter  extinction  as  for  the  dormitione  of 
the  soul.  1849  Ecdesiologisl  IX.  227  A  large  sculpture., 
representing  the  death  of  our  Lady ;  it  is  called  the 
dormition  or  trepas  de  Notre  Dame.  1869  LAfe  M.  M. 
Hallahan  (1870)  121  Her  death,  which  in  this  case  we  may 
almost  call  her  dormition. 

Do'rmitive,  a.,  and  sb.  [a.  F.  dormitif,  -ive 
(1545  in  Platz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  type  *dormlllv-us, 
f.  dormire  to  sleep  :  see  -ive  ] 

A.  adj.  1.  Causing  sleep  ;  soporific. 

1593  Nasiie  Christ’s  T.  Sob,  Dormatiue potions,  to  procure 
deadly  sleepe.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat. 


338  Dormitive  or  Sleepifying.  1871  Tyi.or  Prim.  Cult,  I. 
366  Accounting  for  opium  making  people  sleep  by  its 
possession  of  a  dormitive  virtue. 

+  2.  Sleeping  through  the  winter.  Obs.  rare. 
1694  R.  Burtuogge  Reason  241  In  Snakes,  in  Dormice., 
and  in  other  Dormitive  Creatures. 

B.  sb.  A  soporific  medicine  ;  a  narcotic. 

1619  Lushington  Repct.  Serin,  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  490 
His  Presence  gave  them  a  strong  Dormitive,  it  wrought 
beyond  Sleep.  1700  Congreve  Way  of  World  iv.  v,  But 
for  cowslip  wine,  poppy  water  and  all  dormitives. 

Dormitory  (d^Mmitori),  sb.  [ad.  L.  dornu- 
iori-um  sleeping-place,  subst.  use  of  neuter  of 
dormitdrius  (see  next).  Cf.  obs.  F.  dormitoire .] 

1.  A  sleeping-chamber  ;  spec,  a  room  containing 
a  number  of  beds,  or  a  gallery  or  building  divided 
into  cells  or  chambers  each  having  a  bed  or  beds  in 
it,  for  the  inmates  of  a  monastery,  school,  or  other 
institution. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  33  The  kyng  diaries  beyng  in  his 
dormytorye  . .  began  to  say  the  psaulter.  1578  T.  N.  tr. 
Conq.  W.  India  397  And  lay  altogither  in  one  dormitorye 
as  a  flocke  of  sheepe.  1642  Fuller  Holy  Prof.  St.  in. 
vi.  167  Thorow-lights  are  best  for  rooms  of  entertainment, 
and  windows  on  one  side  for  dormitories,  a  1782  Cow  be  R 
Jackdaw,  A  great  frequenter  of  the  church,  Where  bishop¬ 
like  he  finds  a  perch,  And  dormitory  too.  1860-1  Flo. 
Nightingale  Nursi?ig\i.  11  Public  or  private  schools,  where 
a  number  of  children  or  young  persons  sleep  in  the  same 
dormitory.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vii.  86 
The  canons.. were  made,  .to  sleep  in  a  common  dormitory. 

2.  Jig.  A  resting-place. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  108  His  gray  haires  might 
goe  in  peace  to  an  eternall  Dormitory.  1645  Milton  Colast. 
Wks.  (1851)  350  Hee  presumes  also  to  cite  the  Civil  Law, 
which,  I  perceav  by  his  citing,  never  came  within  his 
dormitory.  1825  Coleridge  Aids  Rcfl.  (1848)  I.  1  Truths 
..lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul. 

F  3.  A  resting-place  for  the  dead ;  a  cemetery, 
vault,  grave.  Obs. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  126  Our  Ambassadour  . .  died 
. .  We  obtained  a  Dormitory  for  his  Body  among  the 
Armenian  Christians.  1726  Ayliffe  Parergon  172.  1775 

Adair  A mer.  Ind.  79  The  Choktah  use  the  like  in  the  dormi¬ 
tories  of  their  dead.  1891  St.  John  Tyrwhitt  in  Colleges 
Oxf.  305  This  is  called  ‘  the  dormitory  ’,  being  the  burial- 
place  of  several  deans  and  canons. 

F  4.  A  song  sung  to  lull  to  sleep ;  a  lullaby. 
Obs.  rare. 

1656  S.  Holland  Zara  (1719)  26  Soto  sang  this  Dormitory. 

5.  attrib. ,  ns  dormitoiy-door,  -maid',  dormitory- 
car  (£/.  Si),  a  sleeping-carriage  on  a  railway. 

1577-87  Holinshkd  Dcscr.  Irel.  iii.  (R.),  Vnder  sparring 
the  gates,  and  bearing  vp  the  dormitorie  doore.  1892  Ch. 
Times  1  Apr.  Advt.  332  Wanted,  .two  Dormitory  Maids. 

F  Do  rmitory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dormilonus, 
f.  ppl.  stem  of  dormire  to  sleep  ;  see  -ORY.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  or  causing  sleep  ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

1631  R.  H.  A rraignm.  Whole  Creature  xii.  §  2.  118  Of 
Poppy,  or  Opium,  or  such  dormitory  potions.  1797  Gtntl. 
Mag.  I.  467  The  dormitory  proceedings  of  the  American 
General. 

Dormond,  -ound,  obs.  var.  Dormant  sb. 
Dormouse  (dpumaus).  [Origin  obscure  :  the 
second  element  has  been,  at  least  since  c  1575, 
treated  as  the  word  mouse,  with  pi.  mice,  though  a 
pi.  dormouses  is  evidenced  in  1 6-1 7th  c.  The  first 
clement  has  also  from  16th  c.been  associated  with 
L.  dormire ,  F.  dormir  to  sleep,  (as  if  dorm-mouse ; 
cf.  16th  c.  Du.  slaep-ratte,  slaep-muys)  ;  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  this  is  the  original  composition. 

(Skeat  suggests  for  the  first  element  ON.  ddr  benumbed  : 
cf.  also  dial.  ‘ dorrer,  a  sleeper,  a  lazy  person’  (Halliwell). 
(The  F.  dormeuse ,  fem.  of  dormeur  sleeper,  sometimes 
suggested  as  the  etymon,  is  not  known  before  17th  c.).] 

1.  A  small  rodent  of  a  family  intermediate  between 
the  squirrels  and  the  mice  ;  esp.  the  British  species 
Myoxus  avellanarius,  noted  for  its  hibernation. 

Striped  do?'iuouse  :  Pennant’s  name  for  the  chipmuck, 
hackee,  or  ground-squirrel  of  North  America. 

c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  643  Hie  g  l  is,  dormowse.  I  bid, 
700  Hie  glis ,  Hie'  so  rex,  a  dormows.  1523  Skelton  Carl. 
Laurel  1248  Dormiat  in  pace,  like  a  dormouse.  1570  B. 
Googk  Pop.  Kingd.  11.  (1880)  10  And  striue  the  Dormowses 
themselves  in  sleeping  to  excell.  1580  G.  Harvey  in  Spen¬ 
ser's  Wks.  (Grosart)  1.  40  Slippcrye  Eles:  Dormise.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  1 .  233  The  yong  Dormice  are  exceeding  kind 
and  louiug  to  their  sires  that  begat  them.  1646  J.  Hall 
Poems  a  Players  lay  asleep  like  Dormouses.  1709  Brit. 
Afiollo  II.  No,  55.  2/2  The.  .Toawd  is  asdull  as  a  Dormouse. 
1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  398  The  Hackee  of  the  United 
States  ..  Striped  Dormouse  of  Pennant.  1880  Haugiiton 
Phys.  Geog.  vi.  276  note,  Extinct  fossil  dormice  have  been 
found  as  far  back  as  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe. 

2.  transf.  A  sleepy  or  dozing  person. 

a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  (Arb.)  1 13  Any  lurking  Dorm[o]us, 
blinde,  not  by  nature,  but  by  malice.  1641  Milton 
Animadv.  (1851)  245  A  swashbuckler  against  the  Pope,  and 
a  dormouse  against  the  Devil.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  xx,  You 
..attending  to  our  patient  better  during  your  sleep,  than 
most  of  these  old  dormice  can  do  when  they  are  most  awake. 

3.  atlrib.  Dormouse-like,  sleepy. 

1601  Siiaks.  Tzvel.  N.  in.  ii.  20  To  awake  your  dormouse 
valour.  1795  Phillips  Hist.  Inl.  Navig.  108  Every  indi¬ 
vidual,  whose  state  of  existence  is  not  of  the  dormouse  kind. 

Dormouse,  erron.  f.  Dormisuse. 

Dormy  (d^umi),  a.  Golf.  Of  a  player :  As 
many  holes  ahead  of  an  opponent  as  there  are 
holes  to  play  ;  thus,  dormy  one,  two ,  etc. 

1887  in  Donaldson  Supp.  to  Jamieson.  1892  Pall  Mall 
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G. 28  J ul >’  3/3  You  are . .  ‘  all  even '  so  far,  and  only  one  more 
hole  remains  to  be  played  after  this.  Should  you  lose  this 
one,  your  antagonist  will  be  ‘dormy’,  that  is  to  say,  he  will 
be  one  hole  up  with  one  to  play ;  so  that,  although  you  may 
yet  halve  the  match,  you  will  not  be  able  to  win  it.  1893 
Scot.  Leader  10  j[uly  7  As  Fernie  was  now  dormy  seven,  the 
issue  was  hardly  in  doubt. 

Dome,  obs.  form  of  Dorn. 

Dornick  (d^mik).  Forms:  a.  6  dornyx(e, 
-ixe,  -ycks,  -ickes,  -yk(k)es,  -ikes,  -eckes,  6-7 
dornex,  darnix,  6-8  dornix,  7  darnex,  (dor- 
ninx).  /3.  5  dornewick,  6  dornik,  -icke,  -eck(e, 
-ek,  (dornyth,  dernyth,  7  darnisle),  7  9  dar- 
nock,  darnick,  dornick,  9  dornock,  darnak. 

The  name  of  a  Flemish  town  (in  French  called 
Tournay),  applied  to  certain  fabrics  originally 
manufactured  there,  and  to  their  imitations  or 
substitutes.  -[•  a.  A  silk,  worsted,  woollen,  or 
partly  woollen  fabric,  used  for  hangings,  carpets, 
vestments,  etc.  Obs.  b.  ‘  A  species  of  linen  cloth 
used  in  Scotland  for  the  table  ’  (J.). 

(In  sense  b  often  spelt  dornock ,  and  erroneously  referred 
to  Dornoch  in  Scotland.) 

1489  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  131  (Jam.),  xij  cuschingis . . and  xij 
seruiotis  of  dornewick.  1514  Churchw.  Acc.  Kingston - 
upon- Thames  in  Lyson  Envir.  Lontl.  I.  230  Three  yerds  of 
Dornek  for  a  pleyers  cote.  1527  MS.  Itiv.  Goods  T.  Crom¬ 
well  (Pub.  Rec.  Office),  ij  olde  qwyshyns  of  whyte  and 
rede  dornyx..a  hangyng  of  dornyxe.  1550-1600  Customs 
Duties  (B.  M.  Add.  MSS.  25097),  Dornickes  with  silke.. 
Dornickes  with  caddes  . .  Dornickes  with  woll  . .  Dornickes 
with  thred.  1552  Act  5  S  6  Edw.  El,  c.  24  §  1  The  making 
of  Hats,  Dornecks  and  Coverlets  . .  of  late  . .  begun,  .within 
the  City  of  Norwich.  1553  Inv.  in  Rep.  Hist .  MSS.  Comm . 

1.  555  An  olde  white  vestment  of  dornecke,  with  the  albe. 
1587  F  leming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1290/1  Over  the  third 
[loom  was  written]  the  weaving  of  darnix.  1625  6  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  349  For  dornicks  for 
the  master’s  bed-chamber  ixs.  1851  L.  D.  B.  Gordon  in 
Art  Jrnl.  Illustr.  Catal.  p.  viii.  **/i  Pattern-weaving., 
the  twills  and  all  its  varieties — as  dimities,  dornocks.  .&c. 

c.  attrib .  and  Comb. 

I53°  J*  Symsoun  Inv.  in  Liber  S.  Marie  de  Lundoris 
(Abbotsf.  Club)  32,  vij  seruitors  of  dornyth  werk.  1652 
IV oman  s  Univcrs  in  Montgomerie's  Poems  (1887)  294  The 
Webster  with  his  jumbling  hand.  And  dornick  champion 
naperies.  1672  Siiadwell  Miser  1,  A  Darnock  Carpet. 
1725  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6380/13  Darnick-weaver. 

H  See  Dannocks,  which  in  Forby’s  opinion 
*  should  rather  be  Dornecks  \ 

+  Dorp.  Obs.  [a.  Du.  dorp  =  OHL.poip,  Ger.  dorf 
village.  Cf.  Thorp.]  A  (Dutch)  village ;  formerly 
more  or  less  naturalized  in  sense  :  Village,  Thorp. 

1570-6  Lam  bar  de  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  377  By  Thorpe,  or 
Dorpe,  [is  meant  by  the  Saxons]  a  village,  yet  used  in  the 
lower  Germaine.  1583  Stanyhurst  VEncis  1.  (Arb.)  31 
Where  dorps  and  cottages  earst  stood.  1596  Dalrymple 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  I.  106  Betuene  dorpe  and 
dorpe,  and  toune  and  toune.  1609  Dekker  Gvlls  Home- 
bk.  38  Tailor’s  Hall  that  now  is  larger  than  some  dorpes 
among  the  Netherlands.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  1.  vii.  18 
Perizzites.  By  interpretation  Villagers,  as  dwelling  in  dorps 
and  Hamlets, . not  walled  towns.  1687  Dryden  Hind  §  P. 
111.  61 1  No  neighb’ring  Dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found. 

attrib.  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad  xi.  587  All  the  dorp  boors 
with  terror  fled. 

Dorr,  var.  of  Dor  sb?  and  z>.2 

Dorray,  dorree,  dorrey,  dorroy,  dorry: 
see  Dory  a.  and  sb? 

Dorre,  obs.  f.  Dare  v?,  Dor,  Dory  sb? 

t  Dorring,  obs.  f.  Daring  vbl.  sb?  and  2. 

1374  [See  Derring-do].  1618  Latham  2 nd  Bk .  Falconry 
(1633)  I42  If  she  be  flowne  any  longer,  she  will  likewise  fall 
to  dorring,  and  bee  lost. 

Dorsabdominal  a.  :  see  Dorso-. 

Dorsad  (classed),  ctdv.  Anal.  [f.  L.  dors-um 
back  +  - ad ,  suffix :  see  Dextrad.]  Towards  the 
back  or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body. 

1803  J.  Barclay  New  Anatom.  Nomencl.  166.  1814  J.  H. 
Wishart  tr.  Scarpa's  Hernia  Mem.  1.  25  Immediately 
behind  [note,  dorsad  of]  the  insertion  of  the  two  tendinous 
pillars.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl  Anat.  I.  271/2  The  tail  ..  can 
be  inflected  dorsad. 

Dorsal  (clausal),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  med.L.  dorsdl-is, 
f.  dors-um  back  :  cf.  F.  dorsal  (i3-i4th  c.).] 

+  1.  Having  a  back  :  of  a  knife  with  one  edge. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guy  don's  Quest.  Chirurg. ,  A  knyfe  . .  is 
of  two  maners;  one.  .Dorsall  bycause  it  hath  a  backe  and 
cutteth  but  on  the  one  syde,  and  the  other  is  Ansall. 

2.  Anal.  a.  ( Zool .)  Pertaining  to  the  back  of 
an  animal ;  situated  on  or  near  the  back.  (In  this 
and  b.  often  opposed  to  Ventral.) 

Dorsal  Jin,  the  fin  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  back  in 
fishes,  etc.^  Dorsal  nem>es,  those  spinal  nerves  which  arise 
in  connexion  with  the  dorsal  vertebra;.  Dorsal  vertebrae, 
those  situated  between  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 

I727“52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Nerve ,  Dorsal  Nerves  are  in 
number  twelve.  1769  Pennant  Zool.  III.  32  The  dorsal 
and  anal  fins.  1846  Patterson  Zool.  93  The  heart  [in 
Insects]  is  an  elongated  muscular  tube,  situated  along  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  hence  called  the  dorsal  vessel. 

b.  {Zool.  &  Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  situated 
on,  the  back  (i.e.  upper,  outer,  convex,  or  hinder 
surface)  of  any  organ  or  part. 

Dorsal  suture,  the  outer  suture  of  a  carpel  or  pod, 
corresponding  to  the  midrib  of  a  leaf. 

1808  J.  H.  Wishart  tr.  Scarpa  s  Aneurism  Mem.  11. 
(1814)  116  The  posterior  [note,  dorsal]  part  of  the  hernial 
sac.  1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  381  Internal 


expansions  of  the  dorsal  or  ventral  suture.  1882  Vines 
Sachs'  Bot.  441  The  dorsal  surface  of  ordinary  leaves. 

3.  gen.  Of  the  back;  forming  a  ridge  like  the 
back  of  an  animal,  rare . 

1827  Lytton  Pelham  xxv,  Warburton,  from  his  dorsal 
positions,  so  studiously  preserved,  either  wished  to  be 
uncivil  or  unnoticed.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol.  Surv.  45  The  great 
dorsal  range  that  in  Turkey  corresponds  to  the  Apennines. 

B.  sb.  1.  Anal.  Short  for  dorsal  Jin  or  dorsal 
vertebra :  see  A.  2  a. 

1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier  s  Anim.  Kingd.  220  Pectorals 
almost  imperceptible  ..  the  dorsal  and  anal  hardly  visible. 
1840  G.  V.  Ellis  Anat.  124  The  spines  of  the  vertebrae. . 
from  the  sixth  cervical  to  the  third  dorsal. 

2.  Eccl.  —  Dossal  b. 

1870  F.  R.  Wilson  Ch.  Lindisf.  79  The  altar  has  an 
alabaster  dorsal. 

Hence  Dorsalmost  super l .  adj.  [after  upper¬ 
most ,  etc.],  most  to  the  back.  Dorsalwards 
adv.y  towards  the  back  (  =  Dorsad). 

1883  E.  R.  Lankester  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  674/1  The 
dorsalmost  pair  of  tentacles.  1887  Jml.  R.  Microsc.  Soc. 
Aug.  591  Nephridial  tubes,  .projecting  dorsalwards. 

Dorsally  (d^usali),  adv.  [-LY2.]  In  a  dorsal 
position  or  direction  ;  on  or  towards  the  back. 

1839  Johnston  in  Proc.  Bcmv.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  7.  197 
Body,  .strengthened  dorsally  with  a  calcareous,  .plate.  1854 
Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  207  Mantle-cavity  opening 
dorsally.  1881  J.  S.  Gardner  in  Nature  No.  624.  559 
Sporangium  of  Osmunda  seen  dorsally. 

t  Dorse,  sb?  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dors-um  back.] 

1.  —  Dosser  i  i  . 

#1524  Will  of  Sir  R.  Sutton  in  Churton  Life  521  (T.)  A 
dorse  and  redorse  of  crymsyn  velvet. 

2.  The  back  of  a  book  or  writing. 

c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  II.  94  Without  any 
reverse  or  privy  seale  on  the  dorse.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon. 
II.  484  Books  ..  richly  bound  with  gilt  dorses.  1866 
Horwood  Yearbks.  32  <$•  33  Edw.  I.  Pref.  37  note,  Edward 
the  Second’s  letter  to  the  Friars  Preachers  on  the  dorse  of 
the  Close  Roll  of  19  Ed.  II. 

3.  Pugilistic  slang.  The  back.  To  send  to  dorse  : 
to  throw  on  one’s  back,  throw  down. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  461  Sent  to  dorse  in  a  bloodless 
fight  by  Painter. 

Dorse  (d£is),  sb.%  Also  7  dorce.  [ad.  LG. 
dorsch  in  same  sense  =  ON.  tors/er  codfish.]  A 
young  cod.  (Formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  and  named  Gadus  (or  Morrhua)  callariasl) 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  iv.  iii.  83  Base,  Dorce, 
Mackeril,  Whiteing.  1611  Cotgr.,  Poisson  S.  Pierre ,  the 
Dorce.  1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  423  M[orrhua ] 
callarias,  Lin.  The  Dorse.  Body  gray,  with  brown  spots 
in  summer,  and  black  in  winter. 

+  Dorse,  V.  Obs.  Pugilistic  slang,  [f.  Dorse 
sb?  3.]  trans.  To  throw  on  the  back. 

1826  J.  Wilson  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  40  The  straight 
hitting  . .  soon  dorses  your  roundabout  hand-over-head 
hitters. 

Dorse,  obs.  form  of  Doss  sb .-  and  v .2 

Dorset :  see  Dossal,  Dossel. 

Dorser :  see  Dosser1. 

Dorsi-  (dors-),  combining  form  of  L.  dors-um 
back  (chiefly  in  anatomical,  zoological,  and 
botanical  terms)  =‘back-;  of,  to,  on  the  back’. 
(Sometimes  less  properly  in  the  sense  ‘  back  and 

- - ’,  which  is  correctly  expressed  by  Dorso-.) 

Used  in  modern  formations,  as  Dorsibranchi- 
ate  a.,  having  gills  on  the  back  ;  belonging  to  the 
order  Dorsibranchiala  of  Annelids  in  Cuvier’s 
system  ;  sb.  a  dorsibranchiate  annelid.  Dorsi- 
cu  mbent  a.,  lying  on  the  back,  supine.  Do  rsi- 
duct  v.  trails.,  to  bring  or  carry  towards  the  back. 
Do  rsifixed  a.,  ‘fastened  by  the  back  ;  in  Botany, 
used  to  describe  an  anther  which  is  attached  by  its 
back  to  the  filament ;  otherwise  called  adnate  ’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Dorsiflexion  (nonce-wd.),  a 
bending  of  the  back,  a  bow.  Do  rsigrade  a. 
[after  digitigrade,  plantigrade ],  walking  upon  the 
backs  of  the  toes,  as  certain  armadillos  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex).  Dorsi-me'dian  a.,  situated  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  back.  Dorsime  sal,  dorsome  sal  a. 
[see  next]  =prec.  Dorsime 'son  [Gr.  y.kaov 
middle],  the  middle  line  of  the  back  (Wilder  & 
Gage).  Dorsispinal  a.,  pertaining  to  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  411/1  The  Dorsibranchiate 
Annelida.  i86z  Dana  Man.  Gcol..  Worms  155  Dorsi- 
branchiates,  or  free  sea  worms.  1883  Wilder  &  Gage 
Anat.  Tech.  84  Dorsiduct  the  tail  of  the  cat.  1823  Carlyle 
in  Froude  Life  I.  192  With  the  most  profound  dorsiflexions. 
1842  E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vade  M.  351  The  Dorsi-spinal  veins 
form  a  plexus  around  the  spinous  . .  processes  and  arches 
of  the  vertebrae. 

Dorsiferous  (dpjsi'feres),  a.  [L.  -fer  bearing.] 

1.  Bot.  Bearing  the  fructification  (as  a  fern)  upon 
the  back  (i.e.  under  side)  of  the  frond. 

1727“5I  Chambers  Cycl,  Dorsiferous,  or  Dorsi  parous 
Plants,  .bear  their  seeds  on  the  backside  of  their  leaves. 
1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  95  Polypodiaceee,  or 
what  are  more  commonly  called  dorsiferous  ferns. 

2.  =  Dorsiparous  b. 

1755  ‘n  Johnson  [see  Dorsiparous]  ;  thence  in  mod.  Diets. 

3.  =  Dorsigerous. 

In  recent  Diets. 


Dorsigerous  (d^si’dgeres),  a.  [L.  -ger  carry¬ 
ing  :  see  -ous.]  Carrying  the  young  upon  the  back, 
as  a  species  of  opossum. 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  327/2  The  development  of 
the  pouch,  .is  rudimental  in  the  Dorsigerous  Opossum. 

Dorsiparous  (djusi' pares),  a.  [L.  -par-us 
bringing  iorth.]  a.  Bot.  =  Dorsiferous,  b.  Zool. 
Hatching  the  young  upon  the  back,  as  certain 
toads. 

1727-31  [see  Dorsiferous].  1753  Johnson,  Dorsiferous, 
Dorsiparous,  is  used  of  plants  that  have  the  seeds  on  the 
back  of  their  leaves,  as  fern ;  and  may  be  properly  used  of 
the  American  frog,  which  brings  forth  young  from  her 
back.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dorsiparous ,  a  term  applied 
to  those  Batrachia  the  ova  of  which  become  inserted  into 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  parent,  where  they  develop. 

Dorsi-ventral :  see  Dorso  ventral  s.v.  Dorso-. 

Dorso-,  dors-,  stem  and  combining  form  of 
L.  dorsum  back,  used  in  comb,  in  the  sense  ‘  back 

and - ’  (but  sometimes  improperly  in  other 

senses,  where  dorsi-  is  the  etymological  form) 
in  modern  formations,  as  Dor  so-abdo  minal,  dors- 
abdo  minal  a.,  relating  to  the  back  and  abdomen, 
or  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects ;  whence 
Dorsabdo' initially  adv.  Dorso-caudal  a., 
relating  to  the  back  and  the  tail ;  superior  and 
posterior  in  direction.  Dorso-cervical,  Dorso- 
coTlar  adjs.,  pertaining  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Dorso-epitrochlear,  name  of  a  muscle  extending 
from  the  back  to  the  elbow  in  some  quadrupeds. 
Dorso-interco’stal  a.,  relating  to  the  back  and 
the  intercostal  nerves.  Dorso-intestinal  a., 
situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  intestine  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.).  Dorso-la'teral  a.,  relating  to  the 
back  and  the  side.  Dorso-lu'mbar  a.,  relating 
to  the  back  and  loins ;  dorsal  and  lumbar  (ver- 
tebree).  Dorso-pleural  a.,  relating  to  the  back 
and  the  side.  Dorso-sca'pttlar  a.,  relating  to 
the  back  and  the  shoulder-blade.  Dorso-sternal 

a. ,  relating  to  the  back  and  the  breast-bone. 
Dorso-ventral  a.,  (a)  =  dorsabdominal ;  (b)  Bot. 
(seequot.  1882);  whenceDorso-ventraTity, dorso- 
ventral  condition ;  Dorso-ventrally  adv.,  in  a 
dorso-ventral  direction  or  situation.  Dors-u/m- 
bonal  a.,  ‘  both  dorsal  and  umbonal,  as  one  of  the 
accessory  valves  in  the  family  Pholadidee  ’  (Cent. 
Diet.). 

1835  -6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  170/1  These,  .  dorso-abdominal 
vessels,  .distribute  to  the  skin  a  number  of  ramifications. 
1881  Mivart  Cat  137  The  external  dorso-epitrochlear  is  a 
slender  muscle  which  takes  origin  from  a  fascia  outside  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.  1888  W.  K.  Gowers  Dis.  Ncrv. 
Syst.  II.  750  The  dorso-intercostai  forms  [of  neuralgia], 
which  occupy  the  intercostal  nerves.  1833  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.X.  523/2  Dorso-lateral  parts  of  the  mantle.  1882  Vines 
Sachs’  Bot.  358  A  leaf  springs  from  each  of  the  dorso-lateral 
segments.  1834  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II.  79/2  The 
dorso-lumbar  vertebral.  1870  Rolleston  Amin.  Life 
15  The  lung,  .occupies  a  much  smaller  space  in  the  dorso- 
sternal  plane  than  in  mammals.  Ibid.  138  The  dorso- 
ventral  muscles.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  App.  n.  954  Sachs 
points  out  . .  that  most  monosymmetrical  . .  organs  present 
.  .dorsal  and  ventral  halves  which  are  of  different  internal 
structure ;  such  organs  he  describes  by  the  term  dorsi- 
ventral.  1884  Science  Mar.  324  Making  a  T,  of  which  the 
stem  represents  the  limb,  and  the  cross  the  girdle  running 
dorsoventrally.  1883  E.  R.  Lankester  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVI.  687/2  In  Photos  dactylus  we  find  a  pair  of  umbonal 
plates,  a  dors-umbonal  plate  and  a  dorsal  plate. 

II  DotsoIuiu,  -ulurn.  Entom.  [mod.L.,  dim. 
of  dorsum  back.]  ‘  Kirby’s  name  for  a  piece  of 
the  exoskeleton  of  an  insect  situated  between  the 
collar  and  scutellum,  which  gives  insertion  to  the 
anterior  organs  of  flight  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 

1826  Kirby  &  Sr.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxv.  347  The 
anterior  margin  of  the  dorsolum  is  deflexed. 

Dorsour:  see  Dosser  1. 

Dorst(e,  obs.  f.  durst,  pa.  t.  of  Dare  vJ 

Dorstenic  (djustemik),  a.  Chem.  I11  Dor- 
static  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  Dorslenia  Con- 
trayerva,  a  tropical  American  plant  of  the  mulberry 
tribe.  So  Dorstenin  (dfEistenin),  a  principle 
obtained  from  the  same  plant. 

1893  Med.  Jrnl.  30  Sept.  55  An  analysis  . .  gave  . .  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  he  named  dorstenin,  and  an  acid,  dorstenic 
acid. 

II  Dorsum  (d^'isilm).  TheLatin  word  for  ‘  back  ’, 
used  in  scientific  or  technical  senses. 

1.  Zool.  &  Anat.  a.  The  back  of  an  animal. 

b.  The  upper,  outer,  or  convex  surface  of  a  limb 
or  organ,  as  the  hand,  nose,  tongue  ;  in  Conch,  the 
outer  surface  of  a  shell  opposite  to  the  opening. 

c.  Bot.  The  outer  surface  of  an  organ  or  part  (e.g. 
a  seed),  i.e.  that  directed  away  from  the  axis. 

1840  G.  V.  Ellis  Anat.  392  On  the  dorsum  of  the  hand 
is  a  venous  arch,  which  receives. .  the  digital  veins.  1843 
J.  G.  Wilkinson  Swedenborg’s  Anim.  Kingd.  I.  i.  30  On 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.. lie  obtuse  papillre.  1878  Bell 
Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Anat.  325  The  dorsum  of  the  Gastro¬ 
poda.  1885  H.  O.  Forbes  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archip.  195 
The  nose  with  a  rather  prominent  and  straight  dorsum. 

2.  A  ridge  of  hill  or  high  ground,  (nonce-use.) 

1782  T.  Warton  Hist.  Kiddington  69  (T.)  A  similar 
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ridge,  which  creeping  through  the  deep  south-east  valley., 
suddenly  rises  into  a  massy  dorsum. 

Dors-umbonal :  see  Dobso-. 

Dorsur  :  see  Dosser1. 

Dort  (dpit),  sb.  Sc.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  deriva¬ 
tives  go  back  to  c  1500:  see  Dorty,  Dortiness.] 
Usually  in//. :  Sulkiness,  ill-humour  ;  sulks. 

1632  Rutherford  Lett,  xxiii.  (1862)  I.  91  Let  your 
soul.. take  the  dorts  (as  we  use  to  speak).  1723  Ramsay 
Gentle  Sheph.  1.  i,  Then  fare  ye  weel  Meg-Dorts.  [Cf. 
Scott  St.  Ronan's  i.]  1823  Misses  Corbett  Petticoat  T. 

I.  2S8  (Jam.)  Andrew,  that  left  you  in  the  dorts. 

Hence  Dort  v.  intr.  to  become  pettish,  to  sulk ; 
Dorted  ppl.  a.,  sulky,  ill-humoured.  (Jam.) 
Dortiness,  Dortiship  :  see  Dorty. 
t  Do-rtory,  dortry.  Ohs.  rare.  [var.  of  Dor¬ 
tour,  dorter ,  with  suffix  as  in  dormitory .]  =next. 

1636  Featly  Claris  Myst.  lxii.  833  Churchyards  by  the 
Ancients  are  termed  dormitories  or  dortories.  x688  R. 
Holme  Armoury  in.  178/2  The  Dortry  or  Dormitory. 

t  Dortour,  dorter  (d^utoi).  Obs .  exc.  Hist. 
Forms:  3-5  dortore,  4-6  -oure,  5  -oyr,  -owre, 
doortur,  5-7  dorture,  6-7  -or,  7  -oir(e,  4-9 
dortour,  5-9  dorter.  [a.  OF.  dortotir ,  - ur , 
-eur,  vars.  of  dortoir  (12th  c.  in  Littre) L.  dor - 
vntori-nm  Dormitory.]  A  sleeping-room,  bed¬ 
chamber,  dormitory  ;  esp.  that  of  a  monastery. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  286/278  Of  fie  dortore  he  axede 
him  :  3wat  were  bare  is  dede.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
(1810)  256  J>ou  may  not  ligge  &  slepe  as  monke  in  his  dor- 
toure.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  147  His  deeth  saugh 
I  by  reuelacioun,  Sfith  this  frere,  at  hoom  in  oore  dortour. 
c  1475  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  803/26  Hoc  dormitorinni , 
a  dorter.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  xii.  24  The  Monckes  he. . 
pursu’d  into  their  dortours  sad.  1607  Topsell  Foitr-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  499  The  Magicians  command  that  the  grieved 
party  be  included  in  his  Dortor  or  Bed-chamber.  _i666 
Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  214,  I  saw  the  dortoire,  and  the 
cells  of  the  priests.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxxiii,  Giving  me 
somewhat  over  to  the  building  of  our  dortour.  1891  Farrar 
in  Sitnd.  Mag.  118  The  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Dorter. 

attrib.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  The  dorture  doore 
was  made  open  vnto  hir  by  gods  power.  1592  Nashe  P. 
Pe?tilesse  (ed.  2)  22  b,  It  will  make  them  iolly  long  winded 
to  trot  vp  and  downe  the  Dorter  Staires. 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1562  J.  Heywood  Pro7t.  <5*  Fpigr.  (18 67)  201  The  mouth 
is  assynde,  to  be  the  tounges  dorter,  a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes 
Sertn.  (1641)  384  A  cemetary,  that  is,  a  great  dortor.  1641 

J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  1.  71  They  are  dead  tenets., 
and  we  will  not.. call  them  up  from  their  dorters  againe. 

Hence  J*  Dortourer,  one  who  has  charge  of  a 
dormitory  ;  a  ‘  bed-maker  \ 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xlvi.  (1869)  160  But  it  dis- 
pleseth  me  gretliche  that  she  is  dortowrere  there,  and 
maketh  here  beddes  as  chamberere. 

Dorty  (djriti),  a.  Sc.  [f.  Dort  +  -iT.]  Ill- 
humoured,  pettish,  sulky  ;  saucy,  haughty. 

a  1605  Montgomerie  So)inets  Ixv,  Right  dortie  to  come 
ouir  the  dur.  1737  Ramsav  Scot.  Prov.  (1776)  65  (Jam.) 
The  dorty  dame  may  fa’  in  the  dirt.  1786  Burns  Author  s 
Cry  Sf  Prayer  xxiii,  Though  a  Minister  grow  dorty. 

Hence  Dortiness,  Dortiship,  ill -humour, 
haughtiness,  sauciness. 

1513  Douglas  rEneis  hi.  v.  86  The  dortynes  of  Achilles 
ofspring.  1721  Ramsay  Wks.  (1848)  II.  192  A  ferly  'tisyour 
dortiship  to  see. 

t  Dory,  dorye,  a.  ( sb .)  Obs.  Forms  :  5  dorre, 
-ee,  -ey,  -oy,  -y,  dorye.  [a.  F.  dori,  pa.  pple.  of 
dorer  L.  deaurare  to  gild  :  cf.  Dore.] 

1.  Of  a  golden  colour  ;  bright  yellow. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlv.  (1495)  162  Yelowe 
coloure.  .Dorrey  and  cytrine  and  lyghte  redde. 

2.  Old  Cookery.  Glazed  with  ‘almond  milk’, 
*  endored* :  cf.  Dore  v.  As  sb.  A  dish  so  glazed. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  1.  11  Soupes  dorye.  Ibid.  Soupes 
dorroy..Do  fie  dorry  a-bowte.  £1450  Ibid.  11.90  Soppes 
Dorre.  Ibid.  n.  114  Soupes  dorrees. 

Dory  (do^ri),  sb.1  Forms:  5  dorre,  dorray,  6 
dorrey,  7  dorie,  dorry,  dorae,  7-  doree,  dory, 
[a.  F.  dorie  1  the  Doree,  or  Saint  Peters  fish ;  also 
(though  not  so  properly)  the  Goldfish  or  Goldenie  * 
(Cotgr.)  ;  in  origin,  fern.  pa.  pple.  of  dorer  to  gild.] 
A  fish,  Zeus  faber ,  found  in  European  seas,  and  much 
esteemed  as  food.  Also  called  John  Dory,  q.v. 

c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  ('1790)  449  Salmon, 
fresshe  and  dorre  rosted,  or  gurnard  sothen.  c  1460  J. 
Russell  Bk.  Nurture  582  Whale,  Swerdfysche,  purpose, 
dorray,  rosted  wele.  1601  Holland  Plmy  I.  246  The 
Doree  or  Goldfish,  called  Zeus  and  Faber.  1655  Moufet 
&  Bennet  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  242  The  Dorry  is  very 
like  to  a  Sea-bream,  of  most  excellent  Taste.  1766  Anstey 
Bath  Guide  iv.  63  She  has  order’d  for  Dinner  a  Piper  and 
Dory.  1828  Stark  Eletn.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  478  The  Dory 
.  .is  said  to  be  an  excellent  fish  for  the  table. 

Dory  (d5»Ti),  sb .2  W.  Indies  and  U.S.  Also 
dorey.  4  A  small  boat ;  esp .  a  small  fiat-bottomed 
boat  used  in  sea-fisheries,  in  which  to  go  out  from 
a  larger  vessel  to  catch  fish*  {Cent.  Diet.). 

1798  Col.  Barrow  in  Naval  ChroJi.  (1799)  I.  247  Canoes, 
dories,  and  pit  pans.  1810  Ann.  Reg.  738  The  Pit-pan 
being  flat-bottomed,  the  Dory  round.  1837  Hawthorne 
Twice-told  T.  (1851)  II.  vi.  91, 1  launched  my  dory,  my  little 
flat-bottomed  skiff.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  A  ut.  Bread f.-t.  vii. 
(1891)  164  A  fancy  ‘dory*  for  two  pairs  of  sculls. 

Dos,  obs.  f.  does,  etc.  (see  Do  v.),  Dose. 
Dosaberd,  var.  of  Dasiberd,  Obs. 


Dosage  (d^’sed^).  Also  doseage.  [f.  Dose  v. 
or  sb.  +  -age  :  cf.  F.  dosage  i] 

1.  The  administration  of  medicine  in  doses  :  esp. 
in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  dose. 

1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  190  As  regards  doseage, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours 
..is  usually  the  necessary  quantity.  Ibid.  426  [No]  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  of  dosage  can  be  laid  down.  1881  Times  18 
Apr.  10/4  Hahnemann’s  idea  of  dosage. 

2.  The  operation  of  dosing;  addition  of  a  dose 
or  doses,  e.g.  to  wine,  etc.  :  see  Dose  sb.  2,  v.  2  b. 

1867  C.  A.  Harris'  Diet.  Med.  Terjninol.  (ed.  3)  Dosage , 
a  term  applied  in  Chemistry  to  a  plan  of  analysis  in  which 
the  reagent  is  added  in  measured  quantities,  from  a  gradu¬ 
ated  tube,  to  a  measured  and  weighed  solution  of  the  assay. 
18. .  De  Colange  I.  138  (Cent.)  The  dosage  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  wine. 

Dosan,  -and,  -ain,  -ayn(e,  obs.  ff.  Dozen. 

Dose  (d<Jns),  sb.  Also  7  dos,  doss,  dosse,  7-9 
doze:  see  also  Dosis.  [a.  F.  dose  (15th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  dosis  :  see  Dosis.] 

1.  Med.  A  definite  quantity  of  a  medicine  or 
drug  given  or  prescribed  to  be  given  at  one  time. 

1600  W.  Vaughan  Direct.  Health  (1633)  78  The  Dose  or 
quantity  is  foure  or  five  leaves  of  it  in  a  cup  of  Ale.  1608 
T.  Morton  Pream.  Encounter  39  A  dos  of  his  Opium.  1808 
Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  248  Small  dozes  of  tincture  of  digitalis. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  441  To  call  his  complaint 
a  fever,  and  to  administer  doses  of  bark. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  A  definite  quantity  or  amount 
of  something  regarded  as  analogous  in  some  respect 
to  a  medical  prescription,  or  to  medicine  in  use  or 
effect ;  a  definite  amount  of  some  ingredient  added 
to  wine  to  give  it  a  special  character. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  ii.  68  To  banish  the 
whole  dosse  of  popishe  doctrine.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii. 
955  Marry’d  his  punctual  dose  of  Wives,  c  1790  Willock 
Voy.  55  A  sufficient  doze  of  their  favorite  liquor,  whiskey. 
1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  liii.  338  To  repeat 
and  daily  increase  the  dose  of  flattery. 

Dose  (di?us),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  F.  doscr 
(16th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trails.  To  divide  into,  or  administer  in,  doses. 

1713  Derham  Phys.-Theol.  (J.)  Plants,  .esteemed  poison¬ 
ous,  if  corrected,  and  exactly  dosed,  may  prove  powerful 
medicines.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  1.  xi.  §  12  (1734) 
105  Care  ..  in  dosing  the  proper  Medicines  for  such  .. 
Disorders.  1757  Pultney  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  74  They 
knew  how  to  dose  it  very  exactly. 

2.  To  administer  doses  to ;  to  physic. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  11.  ii.  39  For  the  mishap,  no 
other  ..  was  to  dose  it  but  himselfe.  1685  South  Serjn. 
I.  298  (T.)  A  bold,  self-opinioned  physician  . .  who  shall 
dose,  and  bleed,  and  kill  him  secundum  artem.  1753  G. 
Washington  Jrnl.  Writ.  1889  I.  25  They  dosed  themselves 
pretty  plentifully  with  it  [wine].  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav. 
I.  41  My  uncle  grew  worse  and  worse,  the  more  dosing  and 
nursing  he  underwent. 

b.  transf  To  add  or  apply  a  dose  of  something 
to  :  see  Dose  sb.  2. 

1836  J.  Hume  in  Ho.  Comm.  24  Mar.,  The  dosing  wines 
liberally  with  brandies  and  other  spirits.  1884  Fortn.  Rev. 
"Dec.  799  This  dosing  with  ammoniates  has  done  more  to 
impoverish  agriculture  than  all  the  terrors  of  disease. 

Hence  Do  ser,  one  who  (or  that  which)  gives 
a  dose  :  used  contemptuously  for  a  physician. 

1888  Poor  Nellie  162  Never  met  one  of  your  dosers  yet, 
who  was  anything  but  a  quack. 

Dose,  obs.  f.  does,  etc.  (see  Do  vi),  Doze. 

Doseberd,  -beirde,  var.  Dasiberd,  Obs. 

Dosein,  dosen,  obs.  forms  of  Dozen. 

Dosel,  -il,  obs.  forms  of  Dossal,  Dossil. 

Doseper :  see  Douzepers. 

Doser,  obs.  form  of  Dosser  L 

Dosimeter  (duskm/tai).  Also  doso'meter. 
[f.  as  next  +  -meter.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
doses  or  the  like. 

1881  Nature  XXV.  144  An  electrolytic  dosometer  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  current  during  medical 
application  of  electricity. 

Dosimetric  (dfisime-trik),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  Gr. 

Sdcru  (see  Dose)  +  -metric.]  Relating  to  the 
measurement  of  doses.  So  Dosimetry  (dasi-- 
m/tri),  the  measurement  of  doses  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1881  Daily  News  11  May,  The  new  Dosimetric  method  of 
treatment.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dosimetric  medicine ,  a 
method  of  treating  disease.,  [by]  the  employment  of  simple 
and  active  remedies.. in  doses  that  are  mathematically 
defined  and  administered  according  to  certain  rules. 

Dosin,  obs.  form  of  Dozen. 

Dosio  logy,  doso’logy.  [irreg.  f.  Dose  or 
Dosis  :  see  -ology.]  ‘  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  amounts  or  doses  in  which 
drugs  should  be  given  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1678  Phillips  (ed.  4),  Dosology. 

Dosipers,  var.  Douzepers,  Obs. 

II  Do  •sis.  Obs.  [med.L.  a.  Gr.  hbcris  giving,  n. 
of  action  from  btduuai  to  give.]  =  Dose  sb.  (being 
the  form  in  earlier  use  in  Eng.). 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  35  b/2  (Stanf.)  The  dosis 
of  gyuing  of  them  is  .3.  i.  1611  Cory  at’ s  Crudities  Panegyr. 
Verses,  [Thy  book]  a  Dosis  is  against  all  Melancholy.  1655 
H.  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  11.  Joy  (1858)  146  A  sugerd  dosis 
Of  wormwood,  and  a  death’s-head  crown’d  with  roses.  1668 
H.  More  Dir .  Dial.  1.  494  Too  large  a  Dosis  of  Knowledge. 

Dosk,  obs.  form  of  Dusk. 


Dosour,  obs.  form  of  Dosser  L 

+  Doss,  sb.1  Obs.  Also  5  doce.  [a.  F.  dos:— 
late  L.  *dosswn,  for  dorsum  back.]  =  Dorse  jA1  i, 
Dosser  1  i. 

1482  Ld.  Beauchamp  Will ,  Doce  and  redoce  of  red 
velvet.  £1490  Promp.  Pa7~v.  127/2  (MS.  K.)  Dosse,  dos- 
sorimn.  1533  Coronat.  Q.  Anne  in  Arb.  Garner  (1879)  II. 
50  The  blue  'ray  cloth  spread  from  the  high  dosses  of 
the  Kings  Bench  unto  the  high  altar  of  Westminster. 

DOSS  (<tys),  sb.%  slang.  Also  8  dorse.  [Prob. 
of  same  origin  as  Doss  sbl :  cf.  Doss  z>.2] 

1.  A  place  for  sleeping  in,  a  bed ;  esp.  a  bed  in 
a  common  lodging-house. 

1789  G.  Parker  Life’s  Painter  165  (Farmer)  Dorse,  the 
place  where  a  person  sleeps,  or  a  bed.  1851  Mayhew  Land. 
Labour  I.  336  (Hoppe)  In  course  the  man  paid,  .for  the  dos 
(bed),  c  1880  Barnardo  Taken  out  of  Gutter  2  The  coveted 
‘ doss’,  as  the  bed  in  a  threepenny  lodging-house  is  called. 

2.  Sleep. 

1858  A.  Mayhew  Paved  with  Gold  118  /Farmer)  Into 
this,  .retreat,  the  lads  crept.. to  enjoy  their  doss,  as.  in 
their  slang,  they  called  sleep.  1887  Daily  Neius  29  Sept. 
7/2  [Bargeman]  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  were  having 
a  doss  (sleeping)  in  the  cabin. 

3.  Comb,  doss-house,  a  common  lodging-house  ; 
doss-man,  the  keeper  of  a  ‘  doss-house*. 

1825  C.  M.  Westmacott  Eng.  Spy  I.  380  The  Duck  lane 
doss  man.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Oct.  4/1  Lord  Compton’s 
proposal  for  an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  into  the 
‘doss-houses’  of  London.  1891  Spectator  14  Mar.  385/2 
Preferable,  .to  the  contamination  of  the  doss-house. 

DOSS  (d^s),  v.x  Obs.  exc.  dial .  [Origin  obscure. 

It  may  be  partly  onomatopoeic,  under  the  combined 
influence  of  dusk  (or  dash)  and  toss.  _  Cf.  also  MDu.  dossen, 
intens.  of  dosen ,  doesen ,  to  strike  with  violence  and  noise 
(Kilian).] 

1.  a.  intr .  To  push  with  the  horns,  as  a  bull, 
b.  trans.  To  toss  (the  horns),  c.  To  butt,  toss, 
or  gore  (a  person)  with  the  horns,  dial. 

1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  xx.  119  [These]  doe  dosse 
with  their  homes  like  madde  bulles  against  all  good  Gouern- 
ment  and  policie.  1589  Pasquil's  Ret.  C  iv,  They  are  called 
Bulles,  because  they  dosse  out  theyr  homes  against  the 
truth.  1596  H.  Clapham  Briefe  Bible  11.  129  The  Deuill.. 
is  introduced  with  his  Hornes,  even  for  dossing  (ey  destroy¬ 
ing)  this  Man-childe  Jesus,  c  1680  Hickf.ringill  Hist. 
Whiggism  Wks.  1716  I.  91  You  may  know  the  Nature  of 
the  Beast,  .by  her  Dossing  at  Men  on  all  trivial  occasions. 
a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia ,  Doss ,  to  attack  with  the  horns, 
as  a  bull,  a  ram,  or  a  he-goat. 

2.  Sc.  To  throw  down  with  force  ;  to  toss  down. 

a  1745  Meston  Poems  (1767)  106  (Jam.)  Resolv’d  to  make 

him  count  and  reckon,  And  doce  down,  a  1809  Christmas 
Baling  in  J.  Skinner  Misc.  Poet.  (1809)  134  (Jam.)  The 
pensy  blades  doss'd  down  on  stanes. 

Doss,  vS  slang.  Also  8  dorse,  9  dos.  [Goes 
with  Doss  .ffi.-]  intr.  To  sleep ;  esp.  to  sleep  at 
a  common  lodging-house  or  ‘  doss-house  ’  (see 
Doss  slid-  3).  Hence  Do’ssing  vbl.  sb.;  also 
attrib. 

1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.v.,  To  dorse,  .to  sleep. 
1789  G.  Parker  Life’s  Painter  165  (Farmer),  I  dorsed 
there  last  darkey.  1838  Comic  Almanack  Apr.  (Farmer) 
The  hulks  is  now  my  bowsing-crib,  the  hold  my  dossing- 
ken.  1888  Earl  Compton  Sp.  House  Commons  5  Oct., 
A  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  *  dossing’  or  lodging- 
house  system.  1893  Tablet  14  Sept.  426  Charges  of  theft, 
begging,  ‘  dossing  out  ’,  and  other  juvenile  misdemeanours. 

Doss(e,  obs.  form  of  Dose. 

Dossal,  dossel  (dp-sal,  -el).  Also  7  dosel, 
dorsel.  [ad.  med.L.  dossale,  var.  of  dorsale  a 
hanging  behind  a  seat,  an  altar,  etc.,  after  OF. 
dossel  (occas.  dossal),  f.  dos  back.] 

a.  An  ornamental  cloth  forming  a  cover  for  the 
back  of  a  seat:  =Dosser1i.  arch.  b.  Eccl. 
An  ornamental  cloth,  usually  embroidered,  hung 
at  the  back  of  the  altar  or  at  the  sides  of  the 
chancel. 

1658-1706  Phillips,  A  Dosel  or  Dorsel . .  a  rich  Canopie 
under  which  Princes  sit,  also  the  Curtain  of  a  Chaire  of  State. 
1848  Lytton  Harold  v.  i,  The  Earl’s  old  hawk,  .perched  on 
the  dossel  of  the  Earl’s  chair.  1851  Ecclesiologist  324  A 
rich  woven  stuff  suspended,  as  a  dossel,  behind  the  altar. 
1866  F.  G.  Lee  Direct.  Angl.  (ed.  3)  6  There  should  be  no 
Cross  embroidered  on  the  Dossal  where  the  Altar-Cross  is 
in  use.  Ibid.  353  Dossel. 

Dosseberde,  var.  of  Dasiberd,  Obs. 

Dossein,  dossen,  obs.  forms  of  Dozen. 

J  Dossel.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  8-9  dorsel.  [a. 
F.  dossel late  L.  dorsale  what  pertains  to  the 
back,  f.  L.  dorsum,  F.  dos  back.]  A  pannier  or  the 
like  borne  by  a  beast  of  burden:  =  Dosser1  2. 
(In  quot.  1827,  an  appliance  for  carrying  burdens 
on  the  back.) 

*755  Johnson,  Dorsel,  Dorser,  a  pannier;  a  basket  or  bag 
one  of  which  hangs  on  either  side  a  beast  of  burden.  It  is 
corruptly  spoken,  and  perhaps  written,  dossel.  1791  J. 
Collinson  Hist.  Somerset  II.  34  The  manure  [is  carried]  in 
wooden  pots  called  dossels.  1827  Carlyle  Germ.  Romance 
IV.  44  The  porter  is  girding  the  portmanteau  on  his  dorsel. 

Dossel,  var.  Dossal,  Dossil. 

Dosse  pers,  dosseperes,  var.  Douzepers. 

Dosser 1  (dfi’ssj),  dorser  (d/isar).  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.  Forms:  a.  4-5  doser,  4-6  docer(e,  5 
dossour,  dosour,  dosur(e,  5-7  dossar,  4-  dos¬ 
ser.  0.  4-  dorser ;  5  dorsere,  -cere,  -sur,  6 
dorsour,  7  dorcer,  (9  dorsar,  -eur).  [a.  OF. 
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dossier,  doctor,  f.  dos  back  :  cf.  mcd.L.  dorsdriiim 
(f.  dorsum ),  to  which  dorser  is  conformed.] 

1.  An  ornamental  cloth  used  to  cover  the  back  of 
a  seat,  esp.  of  a  throne  or  chair  of  state,  or  as  a 
hanging  for  the  wall  of  a  hall  or  room  of  state,  or 
of  the  chancel  of  a  church  (  =  Dossal  b). 

a.  13. .  Gaw.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  478  Hit  watz  don  abof  ]>e  dece, 
on  doser  to  henge.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1340  dossers 
were  of  ryche  pal ;  y-brouded  at  wij>  golde.  1432  Test.  Ebor. 
II.  22  A  rede  docer  with  a  banquere,  and  all  y“  whissliyns. 
1495  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  40  Unum  doser  ad  pendenduni 
supra  lectum  cum  curtenis  eidem  pertinentibus. 

£!.  1379  Priv.  Parse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  242/2 
Best  dorser,  four  costers  and  one  banker.  14 . .  Eat.  <5-  Eng. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wfilcker  579/23  Dorsorium ,  a  dorsere.  1516 
Inventories  (1815)  28  (Jam.)  A  fronntell  of  ane  alter  of 
clothe  of  gold,  a  dorsour  of  clothe  of  gold.  1870  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  I.  it.  555  Dorsars,  with  pearls  in  every  hem. 

2.  A  basket  carried  on  the  back,  or  slung  in  pairs 
over  the  back  of  a  beast  of  burden,  a  pannier. 

a.  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  ill.  850  Men..maken  of 
these  panyers  Or  elles  hottes  or  dossers,  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  1.  vi.  30  Schulde  men  seie.  .that  tho  fischis  grewen 
out  of  the  panyeris  or  dossers.  1532  More  Confut.  Tindale 
Wks.  657/2  The  deuil  hath,  .made  him  to  fall  in  the  diche 
with  his  docer,  and  breake  all  his  egges.  1608  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  224  Turn  the 
wenches  off,  And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  the  dust. 
1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Seeds ,  Seven  or  eight 
Dossers  full  of  this  earth.  1772  Simes  Mil.  Guide ,  Dosser, 
a  kind  of  basket.. to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders,  used  to 
carry  the  overplus  earth  from  one  part  of  a  fortification  to 
another.  1850  Leitch  tr.  Muller’s  Anc..  Art  §  388  She  seems 
to  be  in  the  act  of  suspending  the  first  in  a  kind  of  dosser. 

/3.  1526  Ord.  Hen.  VIII ,  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  143 
And  that  the  dorsers  keepe  their  due  gage.  1625  Fletcher 
&  Shirley  Nt.  Walker  1,  I  may  meet  her  Riding  from 
Market,  .’twixt  her  Dorsers.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blonds 
Gardening  108  Dorsers  or  Hampers  carried  by  Horses  or 
Asses.  1877  Wraxall  Hugo's  Mistrables  iv.  xlii,  A  rag¬ 
picker  with  her  dorser  and  her  hook. 

f  b.  A  syphilitic  swelling  or  bubo.  Obs. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  lxxxii.  34. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  +  dosser-head,  a  foolish 
person  ;  •}■  dosser-headed  a.,  foolish. 

1612  Dekker  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  312  That's 
the  cause  we  haue  so  many  dosser-heads.  1655  tr.  De 
Parc's  Francion  I.  26, 1  find  you  are  not  dosser-headed. 

t  Do  'sser2,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Doss  v.1  +  -er1.] 
/;/.  The  horns  of  an  animal. 

1565  Golding  Ovids  Met.  vn.  (1593)  161  A  ram.. Was 
thither  ..  drawne.  .the  medicine  ..  seard  his  dossers  from 
his  pate,  And  with  his  homes  abridgd  his  yeares. 

Do  •sser  3.  slang .  [f.  Doss  v f  +  -er  k]  One 
who  frequents,  or  sleeps  at,  a  common  lodging- 
house.  Happy  dosser :  see  quot.  1884. 

1866  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XVII.  33  The  entrance  ..  is 
usually  thronged  with  ‘dossers’  (casual  ward  frequenters). 
1884  G.  R.  Sims  in  Rep.  Comm.  Housing  of  Wrkg.  Classes 
App.  185/2  People  crowd  in  at  night,  and  sleep  on  the 
stairs  of  the  houses  ..  they  call  them  ‘appy  dossers’.. 

‘  'appy  dosser  ’  means  a  person  who  sleeps  where  he  can. 
1891  Booth  Darkest  Eng.  98  There  is  no  compulsion  upon 
any  one  of  our  dossers  to  take  part  in  this  meeting. 

Dosseret  (d^seret).  Arch.  [a.  F.  dosseret , 
dim.  of  dossier',  see  Dosser1.]  (See  quots.) 

1865  Ecclesiologist  Feb.  2  The  supplementary  abacus,  or 
dosseret — that  cubical  block  of  stone,  often  higher  than  the 
capital  itself,  .so  often  found  above  the  capitals  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  columns.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  182  The  capitals  ..  have  a 
second  capital,  called  a  dosseret,  above  the  regular  one. 

Dosseyn,  obs.  form  of  Dozen. 

Dossiberd,  var.  of  Dasiberd,  Obs. 

Dossier  (d^rsioi).  [a.  F.  dossier ,  in  sense 
‘  bundle  of  papers  which  from  their  bulging  are 
likened  to  a  back  {dos) :  see  Dosser  k]  A  bundle 
of  papers  or  documents  referring  to  some  matter. 

1880  Contemp.  Rev.  992  The  dossiers  of  the  electioneering 
agent.  1885  Spectator  8  Aug.  1040/2  A  part  of  the  Great 
Hastings  dossier,  the  case  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

Dossil  (d^sil).  Forms:  3  dosil,  4  dosele, 
-eil,  5  dosel(le,  -ylle,  duselle,  6  dossell,  6-8 
dozel(l,  7  dossill,  9  dossel,  7-  dossil,  [a.  OF. 
dosil,  now  doisil ,  donzil  spigot,  plug,  tap,  cock 
late  L.  duci cuius  (Du  Cange),  dim.  of  dux ,  duc-em 
leader.  Med.L.  had  also  ducillus ,  docillus/] 

'[  1.  A  plug  for  a  barrel  ;  a  spigot.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  542  Hii  caste  awei  the  dosils,  that  win 
orn  abrod.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1150  And  tho  [  =  when] 
he  hadde  mad  holes  so  fele,  In  ech  he  pelt  a  dosele.  c  1425 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  659  Hie  ducellus,  dosylle.  1483  Cath. 
A ngl.  1 1 1/2  A  Duselle. 

2.  A  ping  of  lint  or  rag  for  stopping  a  wound, 
etc. ;  a  pledget. 

157S  Banister  Chyrurg.  i.  (1585)  262  With  some  dozell  or 
fitte  bowlster,  layde  on  the  place.  1676  Wiseman  Chirnrg. 
Treat.  299,  I  dressed  the  Bone  with  Dossils  dipt  in  a  new- 
laid  Egg.  _  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  xxvii,  A  dossil  of  lint 
with  a  snip  of  plaister.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  302,  I 
dressed  the  wound  with  small  dossils,  imbued  with  vul¬ 
nerary  water. 

3.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1828  Craven  Dialect ,  Dossel ,  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to 
stop  up  any  aperture  of  a  barn,  & c.  1847-78  Halliwell, 
Dossel,  the  rose  at  the  end  of  a  water-pipe. 

4.  A  roll  of  cloth  for  wiping  off  the  excessive  ink 
from  the  surface  of  a  copper-plate  in  printing. 

1874  in  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 

Dossin,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  Dozen. 


Dossity,  var.  of  Docity. 

Dossour,  dosur(e,  obs.  forms  of  Dosser  i. 
Dost  (d»st),  2  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Do  v.,  q.v. 
Dosy,  var.  Dozy. 

Dosze-peres,  var.  Douzepers,  Obs. 

Dot  (dpt),  sbl  Also  7-9  dott,  7-8  dote.  [Of 
OE.  doit  a  single  instance  is  known  in  sense  1  head 
of  a  boil  ’  ;  otherwise  the  word  is  not  known  till 
1 6th  c.,  and  not  common  till  18th  c.  The  OE. 
word  was  cognate  with  OHG.  tutto,  tutia,  mod. 
Ger.  dial,  diitte,  nipple  of  the  breast ;  perh.  also 
with  mod. Du.  dot  ‘  twirled  knot  of  silk  or  thread 
but  the  radical  sense  is  not  clear;  if  *i hitto-z,  dott, 
was  the  source  of  dyttan  to  Dit,  stop  up,  the  original 
notion  might  be  ‘  small  lump,  clot  ’.] 

•j- 1.  The  head  of  a  boil.  (Only  OE.) 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  40  geopenige  mon  bonne  J>one 
dott,  and  binde  bone  cliSan  to  ban  swyle. 

2.  A  small  lump,  a  clot.  Obs.  or  dial. 

[1530  Palsgrave  is  cited  by  Halliwell.]  1570  Levins 
Manip.  176/24  A  dot,  obstructorium.  1611  Cotgr.,  Cru¬ 
eller  vn  Iacobin,  to  spit  out  a  collop,  or  dot  of  flegme. 
Ibid.,  Glagou  . .  a  dot  or  collop  of  flegme  spet  out.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Dot ,  a  small  lump. 

3.  A  minute  spot,  speck,  or  mark  of  different 
colour  or  material  from  the  surface  on  which 
it  is. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$■  Sclv.  25  There  being  as  many 
things  to  be  known,  as  there  are  dotts  or  points  in  the  out¬ 
ward  immensity.  1776  Withf.rihg  Brit.  Plants (i]f  )  I.  266 
Receptacle  globular,  or  oblong,  with  hollow  dots.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  367  In  the  measles  the  rash  is  composed  of 
circular  dots  partly  distinct,  partly  set  in  small  clusters. 
1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  III.  289  Little  dots  or  glands 
of  the  leaves. 

fig.  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Hcb.  iii.  4  Unless  the  hollow 
dotes  of  hypocrisie  be  made  plain  and  even,  .we  can  never 
make  up  a  Temple  for  God  to  dwell  in. 

b.  Plastering :  (see  quots.  1823  and  1874).  c. 
Mining:  (see  quot.  1881).  d.  Embroidery  :  (see 
quot.  1882). 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Builder  390  Dots ,  patches  of  plaster  put 
on  to  regulate  the  floating  rule  in  making  screeds  and  bays. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .  I.  722/1  Dots  (Plastering),  nails 
driven  into  a  wall  to  a  certain  depth,  so  that  their  protrud¬ 
ing  heads  form  a  gage  of  depth  in  laying  on  a  coat  of 
plaster.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Dotts  or  Dott * 
holes,  small  openings  in  the  vein.  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward 
Diet.  Needleivork  154/2  Dot,  an  Embroidery  stitch  used  in 
all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  and  known  as  Point  de  Pois  and 
Point  d’Or. 

4.  A  ruinate  roundish  mark  made  with  a  pen  or 
the  like,  or  resembling  one  so  made. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  iii.  ii.  315  A  small  island .. which  is 
represented  in  the  general  chart . .  only  by  a  dot.  1752 
J.  Louthian  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  184  The  Clerk  marks 
with  a  Dote  or  Stroke  of  Ink,  the  Names  of  all  that  do 
appear.  1821  Craig  Lect.  Drawing  vii.  403  Working 
[engraving]  entirely  in  dots  or  points.  1843  Prescott 
Mexico  (1850)  I.  91  The  first  twenty  numbers  were  expressed 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  dots. 

5.  Specifically:  Orthogr.  a.  A  point  used  in 
punctuation ;  as  in  the  period  or  full  stop  (.),  or 
the  colon  (:).  b.  The  point  over  the  letters  i 
and  j  ;  formerly  also  over  y  as  a  vowel.  c.  A 
point  placed  over,  under,  or  by  a  letter  or  figure  to 
modify  its  signification,  pronunciation,  or  value. 

1740  Dyche  &  Pardon,  Dot,  a  small  mark  or  point,  such 
as  is  put  over  an  i,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  a  1771 
G.  Sharpe  Method  Learn.  Hebrew  Lang.  i.  (R.),  To  express 
thousands  the  Rabbins  usually  place  two  dots  over  the 
units.  1794  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Rowland  for  01.  Wks. 
II.  380  On  each  superfluous  letter  vents  a  sigh,  and  saves  the 
little  dot  upon  an  i.  1844  Upton  Physioglyphics  go  rj  re¬ 
presents  P,  but  0  (without  the  dot)  is  equivalent  to  Ph. 
1887  Ld.  Derby  in  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Nov.  14/1  He  did  not 
care  to  put  the  dots  on  the  i’s  [see  Dot  v.  i  b],  but  he  said 
with  conviction  that  the  difficulty  which  Malthus  pointed 
out  seventy  years  ago.  .was  upon  us  again. 

d.  Mus.  A  point  placed  for  various  purposes 
after,  over,  or  under  a  note,  after  a  rest,  or  before 
or  after  a  double  bar. 

1806  Callcott  Mus.  Gram.  iii.  32  When  it  is  necessary 
to  lengthen  a  Note  by  half  its  value,  a  dot  is  placed  after  it. 
1880  Grove  Diet .  Mus.  I.  431/1  Notes  marked  with  dots 
should  be  less  staccato  than  those  with  dashes.  Ibid.  456/2 
Dots  following  rests  lengthen  them  to  the  same  extent  as 
when  applied  to  notes.  Ibid.  457/2  Double  Bar  . .  when 
accompanied  by  dots  indicates  that  the  section  on  the  same 
side  with  the  dots  is  to  be  repeated. 

6.  A  little  child  or  other  tiny  creature. 

1859  Capern  Ball.  A-  Songs  174  Right  joyous  be  thy  lot.. 
My  bonny  bright-eyed  dot.  1894  Sala  Lend,  up  to  Date 
xii.  149  Troops  of  children,  from  little  dots  of  four  and  five. . 
to  big  girls. 

7.  The  act  by  which  a  dot  is  made  by  a  point 
striking  a  surface. 

1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  <$■  Ii.  Jrnls.  I.  255  He.. stumped 
on  with  a  faster  or  slower  dot  of  his  crutch,  according  to 
our  pace. 

8.  Comb.,  as  dot-like  adj.,  -maker  ;  also,  dot-and- 
dash  a.,  formed  by  dots  and  dashes,  as  the  Morse 
telegraph-alphabet,  etc.  ;  dot-hole  (see  sense  3  c)  ; 
dot-plant,  a  plant  that  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous 
spot  of  varied  colour  in  a  mass  of  plants ;  dot-punch 
=  CENTRE-punch ;  dot-stitch,  a  stitch  used  in 
making  dots  in  embroidery  ;  dot- wheel,  a  toothed 


wheel  mounted  in  a  handle,  which  when  rolled 
over  a  surface  produces  a  dotted  line. 

1876  Preece,  etc.,  Telegraphy  (ed.  2)  54  Representing  the 
one  signal  by  a  dot  (.)  and  the  other  by  a  dash  ( — ) ,  we  have 
the  dot  and  dash  alphabet  of  Morse.  Ibid.  73  Instruments 
employed  in  recording  the  dot  and  dash  signals.  1882 
Garden  7  Jan.  7/2  The  two  last  are  effective  as  1  dot 1  plants 
in  large  masses  of  Pelargoniums  or  dark-leaved  plants. 

1895  Daily  News  4  Apr.  6/1  Dot-like  irregularities. 

II  Dot  (dftt),  sbfi  [a.  mod.F.  dot  (dot),  ad.  L. 
dot-em  dower.]  A  woman’s  marriage  portion  ; 
the  property  which  she  brings  with  her,  and  of 
which  the  interest  or  annual  income  alone  is  under 
her  husband's  control.  See  also  Dote  sb.2,  which 
is  the  historical  Eng.  form. 

1855  T  hackeray  Newcomcs  (1879)  I.  xxxi.  354  (Stanf.) 
Mademoiselle  has  so  many  francs  of  dot .  1870  H.  Smart 
Race  for  Wife  ii,  There  would,  perhaps,  be  some  little 
difficulty  about  the  dot.  1882  Mrs.  Riddell  Pr.  Wales's 
Garden-Party  37  She  had  a  dot  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which,  .brought  in  under  a  hundred  a  year. 

Dot  (d/>t),  [f.  Dot-sA1] 

1.  trails.  To  mark  with  a  dot  or  dots ;  to  make 
a  dot  or  dots  on.  Dot  in,  to  fill  in  with  dots. 

1740  Dyche  &  Pardon,  Dot,  to  mark  with  small  points, 
as  engravers  do  to  express  Or  in  Heraldry.  1776  G.  Sem¬ 
ple  Building  in  Water  87  A  third  Plate.,  which  you  see 
dotted  out.  1811  Self  Instructor  524  To  imagine  that  the 
picture  was  entirely  dotted  in.  1852  Alford  in  Life  (1873) 
211  The  choice  geraniums  are  where  I  havedotted  my  plan. 

b.  To  put  the  dot  (•)  over  the  letter  i  or  j. 
To  dot  the  i's  ( fig'. ) :  to  fill  in  the  particulars,  to 
particularize  minutely. 

1849  T  hackeray  in  Scribner's  Mag.  I.  557/1  I  have  . . 
dotted  the  i’s.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  254  None  of  the  i's 
are  dotted,  the  dot  being  first  used  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  June  6/2 
Improving  the  interval,  .to  dot  his  i’s  and  cross  his  t’s. 

1896  Daily  Ch?'on.  20  Apr.  4/7  [He]  dotted  our  ‘i’s’  and 
crossed  our  ‘  t’s  ’  with  a  vengeance  about  the  lack  of  men  in 
the  Navy. 

2.  To  cover  or  diversify  as  with  minute  spots. 

1818  J.  Marsden  Amuscm.  Mission,  (ed.  2)  42  These 

em’rald  isles,  that  Ocean’s  bosom  dot.  a  1859  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  V.  53  The  whole  Channel  was  dotted  with  our 
cruisers.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  171  Meadows  green 
Dotted  about  with  spreading  trees. 

fig.  1853  J*  Cumming  Foreshado'ivs  ix.  242  Her  nation’s 
history  was  dotted  with  judgements  from  the  Lord. 

3.  To  place  like  dots  at  separate  points  on  a 
surface ;  to  scatter  like  dots  or  specks. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  25  Domestic  fowls  [were] 
dotted  here  and  there  through  the  other  groups.  1858 
Lady  Canning  in  Hare  Two  Noble  Lives  (1893)  II.  464 
The  staff  are  dotted  about  by  twos  in  different  bungalows. 
1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  364  All  about  were  dotted 
leafy  trees. 

4.  To  write  down  compendiously  ;  to  jot  down. 

1773  [see  Dotting  vbl.  so.  2].  1845  Ford  Hand-bk. 

Spain  1.  58  One  word  dotted  down  on  the  spot  is  worth 
a  cart-load  of  recollections,  i860  Thackeray  R  ound.  Papers , 
Screens  in  Din.  Rooms  (1876)  60,  I  had  an  amiable  com¬ 
panion  close  by  me,  dotting  down  my  conversation. 

5.  intr.  To  make  a  dot  or  dots.  See  next. 

1755-73  Johnson,  Dot ,  to  make  dots  or  spots. 

Dot  and  carry  (one). 

1.  A  schoolboy’s  expression  in  some  processes  of 
elementary  arithmetic  (subtraction,  division,  and 
addition).  Hence,  a  name  for  such  process  ;  also 
for  one  who  does  calculations  or  teaches  elementary 
arithmetic. 

1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Dot-and-cai’ry-one, 
a  writing  master  or  teacher  of  arithmetic.  1822  Scott 
Nigel  v,  You  old  dotard  Dot-and-carry-one  that  you  are. 
18. .  Lowell  Didactic  Poetry  Poet.  Wks.  1890  IV.  226  The 
metre,  too,  was  regular  As  schoolboy’s  dot  and  carry. 

2.  humorously  =  next.  Alsoy%.  and  transf. 

1841  Leman  Rede  16  String  Jack  1.  iv,  (Farmer)  Of  all 

the  rummy  chaps  I  ever  did  see,  that  dot-and-carry-one  of 
old  poetry  is  the  queerest.  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  1st.  iv. 
xvi,  I  know  my  pulse  went  dot  and  carry  one. 

Dot  and  go  one.  An  expression  representing 
the  limp  of  a  person  lame  of  one  leg,  or  who  has  a 
wooden  leg  which  makes  a  ‘  dot  *  on  the  ground 
for  each  step  that  the  other  goes.  Used  subst. 
for  the  action,  and  for  the  person  ;  and  as  adj.  and 
adv.j  qualifying  either.  Also  jig.  and  transf. 

1772  Nugent  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  130  The  Dot-and- 
go-one  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  1773  Mad.  D’Arblay 
Early  Diary  2  Oct.,  The  attentive  kind  husband,  who. . 
prefers  a  dot-and-go-one  with  his  wife  to  the  fiery  coursers 
without.  1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Lay  St.  Nicholas  lviii, 
He  rose  with  the  sun,  limping  ‘  dot  and  go  one  ’.  1861  T.  A. 

Trollope  La  Beata  I.  viii.  188  The  laborious  dot-and-go- 
one  walk  occasioned  by  his  lameness.  1881  J.  Hawthorne 
E'ort.  E'ool  1.  xx,  The  conversation .  .hobbled  along  in  the 
discontinuous,  dot-and-go-one  fashion  that  conversations 
sometimes  affect. 

Dot,  v.2  rare.  [ad.  mod.F.  doter,  after  Dot  sb.2 
The  historical  Eng.  form  was  Dote  v.2]  traits. 
To  dower  (a  bride)  with  a  marriage  portion. 

1887  E.  Gerard  Land  beyond  Forest  ( 1888)  II.  94  The 
empress  undertook  to  dot  every  young  gipsy  girl  who 
married  a  person  of  another  race. 

Dotage  (d<Jn,ted3).  [app.  f.  Dote  w.1  or  sbj  + 
-age.  Cf.  F.  r ado t age. ] 

1.  The  state  of  one  who  dotes  or  has  the  intellect 
impaired,  now  esp.  through  old  age  ;  feebleness  or 
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imbecility  of  mind  or  understanding ;  infatuation, 
folly  ;  second  childhood  ;  senility.  Also  transf. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1425  penne  a  dotage  ful  depe  drof 
to  his  hert.  c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  709  Thanne  sit 
he  doun,  and  writ  in  his  dotage,  That  wommen  kan  nat 
kepe  hir  manage.  _  c  1430  Lydg.  Hors ,  Shepe  <$*  G.  156, 

I  trowe  he  be  falle  in  Dotage.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.) 
158  Ye  absurde  dotage  of  him  that  thinketh  ther  is  no  god. 
1618  Bolton  Floras  in.  vii.  (1636)  194  Hee  had  the  reward 
of  his  dotage,  for  the  Cretensians  intercepted  most  part  of 
his  navie.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xiv,  The  world  is  in  its 
dotage.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  472  Now  fast 
sinking  into  dotage. 

b.  A  foolish  or  imbecile  thought,  word,  or 
deed  ;  a  folly  or  stupidity. 

a  1529  Skelton  Replyc.  272  Deullysshe  pages,  Full  of 
suche  dottages.  1636  Prynne  Unbish.  Tun.  (1661)  89  This 
..is  a  notorious  dotage  and  untruth.  1772  Fletcher  Logicci 
Genev.  47  Enemies  to  his  antinomian  dotages.  1825  Cole¬ 
ridge  Aids  Rcfl.  (1848)  I.  233  note,  A  specimen  of  these 
Rabbinical  dotages. 

2.  The  action  or  habit  of  doting  upon  any  one  ; 
foolish  affection  ;  excessive  love  or  fondness. 

c  1440  Partonope  4768  She  ganne  no  nye  fall  wyth  hym 
in  dotage.  1470  85  Malory  Arthur  iv.  i,  Merlyn  felle  in 
a  dottage  on  the  damoisel.  1513  More  Rich.  Ill  (1883) 
59  For  a  litle  wanton  dotage  vppon  her  parson.  1699  Burnet 
39  Art.  xxii.  (1700)  242  A  most  excessive  dotage  upon 
them.  1814  Byron  Corsair  11.  xiv.  66  Oh  !  that  this 
dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease  ! 

b.  An  object  doted  upon,  or  regarded  with 
excessive  fondness. 

1662  Cokaine  Ovid  1.  iii.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  224  You 
shall.  .Become  Jove’s  dotage,  and  be  Queen  of  heaven. 
1821  Byron  Sard  an.  n.  i,  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion, — it 
was  ever  His  summer  dotage.  1845  Whitehall  ii.  7  Being 
his  father’s  dotage. 

Dotal  (du“  tal),  a.  [ad.  L.  dolal-is,  f.  dot-em 
dowry,  marriage  portion,  endowment ;  perh. 
imrned.  a.  F.  dotal  (16th  c.).]  Pertaining  to  a 
dower,  dowry,  or  marriage  portion  of  a  woman. 

1513  Douglas  /Eneis  xi.  vii.  182  Gif.  .this  hald  ryall 
Suld  be  thy  drowry,  and  rich  gift  dotall.  1621  G.  S andys 
Ovids  Met.  xiv.  (1626)  296  Nor  conLend  ..for  Latinus 
crowne,  Nor  dotall  Kingdome.  1722  Wollaston  Relig . 
Nat.  viii.  156  note,  There  were  witnesses,  and  dotal  writ¬ 
ings.  1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst.  xi.  320  The  well-ascer¬ 
tained  rules  supplied  by  the  written  law  for  dotal  settle¬ 
ments. 

t  Dotant.  06s,  rare [f.  Dote  v.  +  -ant  h 
Cf.  F.  radotant,  pres,  pple.]  =  Dotard. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  ii.  47  Such  a  decay’d  Dotant  as  you 
seeme  to  be. 

Dotard  (dilu'ta.id),  sb.  and  a.  Also  5  doterd, 
5-6  dooterd,  -arde,  (6  dodartl,  6-7  dottard,  7-8 
doatard.  [In  sense  1,  f.  Dote  v.  +  -  ard.  See 
also  note  to  sense  2.]  A.  sb. 

1.  An  imbecile,  a  silly  or  stupid  person  ;  now, 
usually,  one  whose  intellect  is  impaired  by  age ; 
one  who  is  in  his  dotage  or  second  childhood. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife’s  Prol.  331  For  certeyn  olde  dotard 
by  youre  leue  Ye  shul  haue  queynte  right  ynogh  at  eue. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  208  Thou  were  an  olde 
dooterd  and  a  foole.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874) 
I.  47  Thou  blynde  dodart,  these  wordes  holde  thou  styll. 
c  1610  Randolph  Eclog .  in  Farr  S.  P.  fas.  I  (1848)  280 
Doatard  :  you  fowle  on  Pan’s  omniscience  fall.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  xx.  433  The  dotard’s  mind  To  every  sense  is  lost,  to 
reason  blind.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  xlvii. 
13  He  declared  that  the  dying  man’s  disposition,  .was  the 
act  of  an  incapable  dotard. 

+  b.  One  who  dotes  {on  something)  ;  a  doter. 

1602  Marston  Ant .  <$*  Mel.  11.  Wks.  1856  I.  25  That 
peevish  dotard  on  thy  excellence. 

f  2.  (Also  dottard.)  A  tree  that  has  lost  its  top 
or  branches,  and  of  which  the  trunk  alone  remains, 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay.  Sometimes 
identified  with  pollard ;  sometimes  apparently  dis¬ 
tinguished,  as  having  lost  its  branches  by  damage 
or  decay,  and  not  by  lopping  or  polling.  Obs. 

[It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  same  word  as  sense  1  ; 
were  it  not  that  the  synonymous  Doddard  is  known  only 
later,  it  would  be  natural  to  take  that  as  the  original  word, 
from  Dodz'.,  with  dottard ,  dotard,  as  variants  assimilated 
to  this  word.] 

a  1603  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1894)  260  Warrants  for  the  sale 
of  dotards.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  586  We  see  almost  all 
Overgrowne-Trees.  .are  Pollards,  or  Dottards,  and  not  Trees 
at  their  full  Height.  1662  Petty  Taxes  44  The  same  ill 
husbandry,  as  to  make  fuel  of  young  saplings,  instead  of 
dotards  and  pollards.  1725  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Wil¬ 
low,  A  Willow  Planted  and  well  manag'd,  may  continue 
five  and  twenty  Years.. Old  rotten  Dotards  maybe  fell’d 
and  easily  supply’d. 

B.  adj.  [attrib.  use  of  the  sb.'] 

1.  Imbecile,  silly  ;  in  senile  decay  or  second  child¬ 
hood. 

^1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  291  Olde  dotard  shrewe. 
1557  North  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  Prol.  Aij  b,  I  never  sawe 
a  more  dootarde  foole  than  Phormio.  1795  Southey  Joan 
of  Arc  iii.  541  To  please  Your  dotard  fancies  !  1876  A.  D. 

Murray  Charnwood  143  My  old  aunt  ..  has  been  very 
feeble  and  dotard  all  the  winter. 

t  2.  Of  a  tree :  Remaining  as  a  decayed  trunk 
without  branches :  see  A.  2.  Obs. 

1585  Burghley  Let.  in  Reg .  Mert.  II.  108  The  sale  of 
some  dottard  trees.,  for  their  necessary  fewell.  1697  Lut- 
trell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  IV.  202  A  grant  worth  £20,000  of 
dotard  trees  in  Need  wood  forest.  1797  Burns  Eccl.  Law 
(ed.  6)  III.  486  If  dotard  trees  are  privileged,  much  more 
ought  pollards. 
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Hence  Do'tardagfe,  Do*tardism,  Do’tardjr 

(: nonce-wdsl ),  the  state  of  being  a  dotard;  Do- 
tardly  a .,  foolish,  stupid  ;  Dotard-like  a. 

1664  H.  More  Antid.  agst.  Idol.  38  That  dull  and 
dotardly  sin  of  Idolatry.  1831  Lincoln  Herald  7  Oct.  4 
Dotardism  itself  could  go  no  further.  1859  S.  Wilberforce 
in  Times  28  Feb.  12/3  Drivelling  dotardage. 

Dotarie,  obs.  form  of  Dotery. 

+  Bo’tate,  ppl .  a.  Obs .  Also  -at.  [ad.  L. 
dotat-us  pa.  pple.  of  dotdre  :  see  next.]  Endowed, 
bestowed.  Used  as  pa.  pple. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  Cosmogr.  p.  xxxix, 
Glasgu .  .quhare  ane  nobill  kirk  is  dotat  richelie  in  honour  of 
Sanct  Mungow.  1560  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  iii. 
(1677)  164  All  things  dotate  to  hospitality  in  times  past. 

Dota’te,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  dotdre ,  dotat-  to  en¬ 
dow,  f.  dos,  dot-em  dowry.]  Hans.  To  endow. 

1872  Daily  News  26  Sept.,  Get  our  bishop  elected,  recog¬ 
nised,  dotated. 

Dotation  (cbtJi’Jbn).  [a.  F.  dotation ,  ad.  L. 
ddtdtion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  dotdre :  see  prec.]  The 
action  of  endowing ;  endowment. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Agst.  Begg.  Friers  Sel.  Wks.  III.  513 
Summe  of  hem  receyven  dymes  and  dotaciouns.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacioun  4321  Haly  sawles  shal  be  dowed  be 
treble  dotacionne.  1562  WinJet  Cert.  Tractates  iii.  Wks. 
1888  I.  24  Amang  sa  gret  liberalitie,  and  ryche  dotations 
maid  in  Scotland.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  Ded.  §  8.  3 
This  dedicating  of  Foundations  and  Dotations  to  professory 
Learning.. hath,  .had  a  Maligne  aspect,  and  influence  upon 
the  growth  of  Scyences.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  xviii. 
269  The  . .  most  considerable  dotations  of  religious  houses. 
1853  Merivale  Rom.  Rep.  ix.  (1867)  261  The  measure  em¬ 
braced  . .  a  general  dotation  of  the  poorer  citizens. 

Dotaunce :  see  Doubtance. 

II  Dotchill  (dp’tjin).  Also  8  dodgeon,  9  dodg¬ 
ing.  [Corruption  of  the  Cantonese  name  toh-chHng 
(in  Court  dialect  to-cldeng )  f.  toll  to  measure  +  elding 
to  weigh  (N.  A.  Giles).]  The  name  in  the  south 
of  China  for  the  small  hand-steelyard  there  used. 

1696  Bowyear's  Jrnl.  at  Cochin-China  in  Dalrymple 
Orient,  lie/’.  (1808)  I.  88  (Y.)  For  their  Dotchin  and  Ballance 
they  use  that  of  japan.  1711  C.  Lockyer  Trade  in  Ind. 
v.  113  Never  weigh  your  Silver  by  their  Dotchins,  for  they 
have  usually  two  Pair,  one  to  receive,  the  other  to  pay  by. 
1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  'Trade  48  Dodgings..  very  similar 
to  steelyards.  1833  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  II.  294  The 
steelyard,  .resembling  in  form  the  little  instrument  in  use 
amongst  the  Chinese,  called  the  dotchins. 

j*  Dote,  sb.T-  Obs.  [f.  Dote  zl1  :  with  sense  2 
cf.  MDu.  dote  folly,  weakness  of  mind.] 

1.  A  foolish  or  weak-minded  person  ;  a  dotard. 

a  1230  Prov.  As  if  red  422  in  O.  E.  Misc.  128  Ich  holde 
hine  for  dote  \v.r.  a  dote]  [>at  sayh  al  his  wille.  c  1320  Sir 
Beues  217  A^ilt  \ie,  treitour  1  J>ow  olde  dote  1  c  1460 
Tmvneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  27  Hit  is  wonderthat  I  last  sich  an 
old  dote  Alle  dold.  15..  Smyth  <§•  Dame 325  in  Had.  E.  P.  P. 
III.  213  Come  forthe,  olde  dote.  1630  Tinker  of  'Purvey, 
Seamans  T.  103  How  did  his  death-bed  make  him  a  doate ! 

2.  A  state  of  stupor  ;  dotage. 

1619  Z.  Boyd  Last  Battell  (1629)  529  (Jam.)  Thus  after  as 
in  a  dote  he  hath  tottered  some  space  about,  at  last  he 
falleth  downe  to  dust. 

3.  A  piece  of  folly.  Cf.  Dotery. 

1643  Plain  English  18  The  votes  (to  them  now  ridiculous 
and  call’d  dotes)  passed  against  them. 

Dote  (duut),  sbf  arch.  [app.  a.  16th  c.  F.  dote , 
var.  of  dot,  ad.  L.  dot-em  {dos)  dowry;  see  Dot  sb .-] 

1.  A  woman’s  marriage  portion ;  endowment, 
dowry.  (Now  usually  superseded  by  dot  from  Fr.) 

1515  Mary  Tudor  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII,  in  Facsim.  Nat. 
HISS.  II.  vii,  I  am  contented  . .  to  geue  you  all  the  hoole 
dote  whiche  was  delyuered  with  me.  1538  Starkey  Eng¬ 
land  11.  i.  151  To  the  dote  of  pore  damosellys  and  vyr- 
gynys.  1676  Coke  Circumcision  Mnsta/ha  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (1745)  V.  347  Four  Millions. .of  Dollars,  which  is  her 
Dote.  1753  in  Doran  ‘ Mann  ’  Manners  (1876)  I.  xv. 
353  She ..  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  her  Dote.  1858 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xv.  278  The  amount  of  dotes  and 
dowries,  .and  other  legal  details,  were  elaborately  discussed. 

+  2.  fig.  (Usually  in  pi.)  A  natural  gift  or  endow¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent.  Pref.  4  Through  the 
dotes  and  qualities  of  the  soule.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  111. 
(1622)  276  Extolling  the  goodly  dotes  of  Mopsa.  1656 
Jeanes  Fuln.  Christ  366  Cloathed  with  four  glorious  dotes, 
or  endowments,  impassibility,  subtilty,  agility,  and  clarity. 

Dote,  doat  (d<7nt),  v.l  Forms:  3  dotie(n, 
doten,  5  doyt(e,  doote,  3-  dote,  6-  doat.  [Early 
ME.  doten,  dotien  (of  which  no  trace  is  known  in 
OE.),  corresponds  to  MDu.  doten  to  be  crazy  or 
silly,  to  dote.  Kilian  has,  in  same  sense,  doten,  = 
dutten :  cf.  mod.Du.  dutten  to  take  a  nap,  to  dote, 
dtitter  a  doter,  etc.,  also  MHG.  totzen  to  take  a 
nap  {-.—*dottbjan),  Icel.  dotta  to  nod  from  sleep. 

The  LG.  stem  doten  was  the  source  of  OF.  redotcr,  mod.F. 
radoter  to  rave,  dote ;  the  close  parallelism  of  sense  between 
F.  radoter,  radoU,  and  Eng.  dote,  doted,  and  the  presence 
of  Eng.  derivatives  with  F.  suffixes,  as  dotage,  dotant, 
dotery =F.  radotage,  radotant,  radotcrie,  show  an  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  between  the  F.  and  Eng.  words,  as  if  the 
latter  were  immediately  from  an  AF.  *doter  for  OF.  re- 
doter.] 

I.  intr.  1.  To  be  silly,  deranged,  or  out  of  one  s 
wits  ;  to  act  or  talk  foolishly  or  stupidly. 

a  1225  After.  R.  224  Heo  ualle5..into  deop  [>ouht,  so  )>et 
heo  dotie.  a  1225  Leg.  Hath,  2111  Hu  nu,  dame,  dotestu  ? 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  403  Me  semeth  \>&t  (>ey 
dote)i  [inihi  desi/ere  videntur].  C1440  York  Myst.  xxxi. 


259  Whedir  dote  we  or  dremys?  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Acts  xxvi.  24  [Felix]  sayd  with  a  loude  voyce,  Thou 
dotest  Paul.  1611  Bible  i  Tim.  vi.  4  Doting  [Tindale,  etc. 
wasteth  his  braynes]  about  questions,  and  strifes  of  wordes. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  ill.  71  Every  evening  he  . . 
doted.  1798  Coleridge  Fears  in  Solit.  v.  171  Others.  .Dote 
with  a  mad  idolatry.  _  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  xxxv.  12  She 
..Doats,  as  hardly  within  her  own  possession. 

2.  esp.  To  be  weak-minded  from  old  age ; 
to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  reason  of  age. 

(Formerly  only  contextual.) 

c  1205  Lay.  3294  Me  punched  pe  aide  mon  wole  dotie  nou 
nan.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  2404  My 
fader  in  elde  dotes,  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  128/1  Doton,  or 
dote  for  age,  deliro.  1530  Palsgr.  525/2,  I  dote  for  age,  as 
olde  folkes  do,  je  me  radote.  1593  Drayton  Eclog.  vi.  29 
Thou  dot’st  in  thy  declining  Age.  c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary 
(1888)  301  The  parson .  .is  now  old  and  doates.  1819  Crabbe 
T.  of  Hall  11.  Wks.  1834  VI.  39  We  grow  unfitted  for  that 
world  and  dote. 

3.  To  be  infatuatedly  fond  of;  to  bestow  exces¬ 
sive  love  or  fondness  on  or  upon ;  to  be  foolishly 
in  love.  Const.  +^/'(obs.  rare),  upon,  on. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  129  Thyngis  that  a 
prynce  ought  to  eschewe  . .  the  therde,  dotyng  of  women. 
1530  Palsgr.  525/2  It  is  a  gret  madnesse  to  dote  upon  an 
other  mans  wyfe.  1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612) 
149  Not  one  but  wexed  amorous,  yea  euen  Diana  doted. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  87  You  doate  on  her,  that 
cares  not  for  your  loue.  1623  Massinger  Dk.  Milan  iii.  ii, 
A  fine  she-waiter  ..  that  doted  Extremely  of  a  gentleman. 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  1.  277  How  distant  oft  the  thing  we 
doat  on  most,  From  that  for  which  we  doat,  Felicity  ! 
1837  Howitt  Rur.  Life  iii.  iv.  (1862)  255  Where  lies 
the  mother  on  whom  I  doated,  and  who  doated  on 
me. 

4.  To  decay,  as  a  tree.  Obs.  exc.  dial .  Cf. 
Doted  2,  Doting//*/,  a.  3,  Dotard  2. 

c  1420  Pallad.  qn  Hnsb.  1.  752  The  seed  of  thorn  in  hit  wol 
dede  and  dote.  1893  E.  Coues  Lewis  <5*  Clark's  Exped. 
951  note.  In  North  Carolina  ..it  is  said  of  trees  dead  at 
the  top,  that  they  are  doted,  or  have  doted. 

II.  trans.  f  5.  To  cause  to  dote ;  to  drive 
crazy  ;  to  befool,  infatuate.  Obs. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  A  Ich.  v.  xxxiii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  156 
Dotyng  the  Merchaunts  that  they  be  fayne  To  let  them 
go.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Scrm.  Tim.  652/1  Vse  no  bab¬ 
bling  to  dote  mens  heades  vpon.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia 
(1622)  103  If  my  miserable  speeches  haue  not  alreadie  doted 
you.  a  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Maui's  Trag.  iii.  ii,  Why  wilt 
thou  dote  thyself  Out  of  thy  life  ? 

t  6.  To  say  or  think  foolishly.  Obs . 

1555  Eden  Decades  46  Hee  openinge  his  mouthe  .  .doateth 
that  the  Zemes  spake  to  hym  duryng  the  tyme  of'his  traunce. 
1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  iii.  2  Whatsoeuer  the  Mani- 
chees  haue  doated  to  the  contrarie. 

f  7.  To  love  to  excess;  to  bestow  extravagant 
affection  on.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  7313/2  Whan  he  was  olde  he  so 
doobted  and  loued  hem.  1673  Rules  of  Civility  108  Endure 
a  little  hunger,  and  not  dote  and  indulge  their  appetites  as 
they  do. 

Dote,  ^.2  Sc.  'Nowrare.  Also  6  dot,  doit.  [a. 
F.  doter  (13th  c.),  ad.  L.  dotdre  to  endow,  portion, 
f.  dot-em.  See  also  Dot  z/.2,  in  mod.  use.] 

+ 1.  trails.  To  endow  with  riches,  dignities,  etc. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  188  And  dot  thame  [Kirk- 
men]  with  far  moir  dignitie,  Na  euir  tha  had.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  xvi.  14 1  Pepil  that  ar  dotit  vitht  rason.  1620  W.  Scot 
Apol.  Narr.  (1846)  39  He  was  not  so  liberally  doted  with 
vnderstanding.  1623  Cocker  am,  Doted ,  endowed. 

2.  To  grant  or  give  as  an  endowment. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  616  How  King  Malcolme 
foundit  ane  Kirk  . .  and  doittit  to  it  mony  Landis.  1636 
Scot.  Canons  in  Land's  Wks.  (1853)  V.  602  Lands  ..  doted 
to  pious  and  holy  uses,  c  1771  in  Spectator  4  June  (1892) 
781/2  A  new  cup.  .was  presented,  or  ‘  doted  ’  to  the  parish. 
1864  Tweedie  Lakes,  etc.  of  Bible  209  Abila  was  doted  and 
confirmed  to  several  members  of  the  Herod  family. 

Dote,  obs.  form  of  Dot. 

Doted,  doated  (dotted),  ppl.  a.  Also  8 
dotted,  9  dooted.  [f.  Dote  +  -ed  i  :  cf. 
learned.\ 

fl.  Stupid,  foolish,  in  second  childhood,  dotard. 

13  . .  E.  E.  Allit. P.  C.  196  What  }>e  deuel  hatz  j?ou  don, 
doted  wrech  ?  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4007  She  was  past  al  that 
passage  And  was  a  doted  thing  bicomen.  a  1533  Ld.  Ber¬ 
ners  II uon  Ixxxi.  242,  I  haue  . .  meruayle  that  I  se  you  so 
dotyd.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iv.  11.  ii,  All  such  as 
were  erased,  or  any  way  doted.  1728  P.  Walker  Life  Pedcn 
(ed.  3)  Pref.  25  In  his  dotted  old  Age. 

J*  b.  Infatuated,  infatuatedly  fond.  Obs. 

1550  Cranmf.r  Defence  115  b,  The  people  beyng  super- 
stitiously  enamored  and  doted  vpon  the  Masse.  1583  Gold¬ 
ing  Calvin  on  Dent,  xlviii.  286  They  continue  doted  in 
it. 

2.  Of  a  tree :  Decayed  inside,  unsound.  Now 
dial,  and  technical.  (Cf.  Dotard  2.) 

1466  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge (1886)  III.  93  White  oke, 
not  doted,  nor  storvyn.  1559  Morwyng  Evonym.  3  Woode 
whether  it  he  rotten  and  doated,  or  sound.  1787  Best 
Angling  (ed.  2)  19  Found,  .in  the  hollow  of  these  trees  when 
doated  and  rotten.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk Dooted, 
[said  of]  timber  rendered  unsound  by  fissures.  1883  C.  F. 
Smith  in  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Soc.  47  Doted,  ‘decayed 
inside,1  of  a  tree . .  quite  common  in . .  Southern  States.  1893 
Westm.Gaz.  5  June  6/3  Doated  .  .  full  of  large  knots,  ugly 
shakes  ..  this  class  of  wood  is  sold  in  large  quantities  at  the 
public  auctions  in  the  City. 

+  Do’tellead.  Obs.  rare.  [f.DoTE  sb.1  +  Head. 
Cf.  dolt  head.]  =  Dotard  A.  1. 

1530  Tindale  Pract.  Prel.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  265  The 
dotehead  was  beside  himself  and  whole  out  his  mind. 
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Dotel(le  :  see  Dottle  sb.1  and  2. 

Dotepol,  var.  of  Doddypoll,  Obs. 

Doter,  doater  (dou,t3j).  [f.  Dote  v.1  +  -er1  : 
influenced  by  dotard .]  One  who  dotes. 

1.  A  person  of  enfeebled  intellect ;  a  dotard. 

1579  80  North  Plutarch  (1676)  910  He  had  never  seen  a 

greater  doter  then  Phormio.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess. 
138  These  bee  the  comforts  of  being  famous:  let  Doaters 
bee  ambitious  of  it.  c  1720  Earl  of  Ailesbury  Mem.  (1890) 
607  A  poor  old  doater.  1831  Lamb  Let.  Wks.  (1865)  xviii. 
17 1  Munden  dropped  the  old  man,  the  doater. 

2.  One  who  dotes  on  ;  one  foolishly  fond. 

1552  Huloet,  Doter  or  folower  of  women,  mulierarins. 
1653  H.  More  Ant  id.  Ath.  1.  ix.  (1712)27  Aristotle,  who 
was  no  doter  on  a  Deity.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vm.  570 
Patron  of  pleasure  !  doater  on  delight  !  1852  J.  H.  Newman 
Scope  Univ.  Educ.  25  No  doter  upon  the  dead  and  gone. 
Hence  +  Do  teress,  a  female  doter. 

1668  Evelyn  tr.  Frcart's  Perfect.  Paint.  Pref.  (R.  Supp.) 
An  old  Dotaresse,  who  had  only  slaves  in  her  service. 

t  Do'tery,  doterie.  Ohs.  [f.  Dote  v.  :  cf. 
F.  ratioterie. ]  Doting;  stupidity,  infatuation, 
folly. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  x.  143  God  (say  they)  draweth 
the  forme  out  of  the  Abilitie  of  the  matter.  Let  us  examine 
this  doterie  yet  further.  1593  Drayton  Shepherds  Garl.  (N.\ 
These. .spenden  day  and  night  in  dotarie. 

Doth  (d27j>) ,  arch.  3rd  pers.  pres.  ind.  of  Do. 
Dother,  dial,  form  of  Dodder. 

II  Dotilienenteritis  (d^fiienienterortis). 
Path.  Also  (erron.)  dothin-.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  SoBirjv 
boil,  abscess  +  Enteritis.]  Inflammation  of  certain 
intestinal  glands,  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever. 

1845  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chein.  I.  289  The 
disease  diagnosed  in  both  instances,  .was  dothinenteritis. 
Doti,  var.  of  Dhoti,  loin-cloth. 

Dotting,  doating,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dote  vi  + 
-ing  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Dote. 

1.  Action  characteristic  of  a  weak  or  enfeebled 
intellect;  imbecility,  stupidity;  an  instance  of  this. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  128/1  Dotynge,  desipiencia.  1548 
Udall,  etc.  Ercism,  Par.  Acts  85  b,  Dotyng  is  ..  whan  a 
man,  through  erroure  of  his  mynde,  swerueth  from  reason. 
1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Ircl.  in  Holinshed  II.  51/2  An 
altercation  and  warre  betweene  the  king  of  England  and 
Lewes  of  France,  through  the  doting  of  both  parts.  1690 
Dryden  Don  Sebast.  Pref.,  I  am  not  yet  arrived  to  the 
age  of  doting.  1833  R.  H.  Froude  Rem.  (1838)  317  Can 
these  [verses]  be  doctored  into  any  thing  available,  or  are 
they  dotings  ? 

2.  The  bestowal  of  foolish  affection  (7  if  on)  ;  fond 
attachment. 

1622  Donne  Serm.  xvi.  161  Such  is  our  passionate  Doting 
upon  this  World.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  53  Dogma¬ 
tizing,  and  fond  doating  upon  Authorities. 

Hence  Doting-piece,  one  who  is  doted  on. 

1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxxii.  329  My  sister 
B —  is  my  doating-piece.  1830  Godwin  Cloudesley  I.  vi.  109 
He  was  his  father’s  doating-piece. 

Dotting,  doating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  us  prec.  + 
-ing  2.]  That  dotes. 

1.  Weak-minded,  foolish,  stupid,  imbecile. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  x.  257  Folysh  moeuynges 
and  dotyng  opynyons.  1535  Coverdale  Eccl.  vii.  25  The 
erroure  of  dotinge  fooles.  1645  Milton  Colast.  (1851)  366 
Ignorant  and  doting  surmises.  1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace 
iii.  Wks.  VIII.  297  The  last  resource  of  female  weakness, 
of  helpless  infancy,  of  doting  decrepitude.  1870  Max 
Muller  Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  273  With  silly  children,  and  doting 
grand  rftothers. 

2.  Foolishly  or  extravagantly  fond. 

1577  St.  A  ng.  Manual  (Longm.)  t  Loving  and  yet  not 
dotyng.  1663  Killigrew  Parson's  Wed.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI. 
(1780)  XI.  497  They  are  still  the  most  doting’st  husbands. 
1752  Young  Brothers  1.  i.  Wks.  1757  II.  210  No  picture,  by 
the  doating  eye  To  be  survey’d.  1856  Mrs.  Browning 
Aur.  Leigh  11.  221  You  give  us  doating  mothers. 

3.  Of  trees  :  Decaying  from  age. 

_  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  32  The  old  wood,  found  commonly 
in  doating  Birches.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Doting-Tree . . 
a  Tree  almost  worn  out  with  age.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes 
Ant.  Breakf.4.  xi.  109  An  old  doting  oak. 

Hence  Dotingly  adv.,  in  a  doting  manner  or 
degree  :  infatuatedly  ;  fondly. 

1548  Cranmer  Catech.  123  b,  Thei  dotyngly  loued  all  that 
was  their  awne.  1608  T.  Morton  Pream.  Encounter  128  So 
dotingly  vaine  in  ostentation  of  his  owne  wit.  1684  tr. 
Agrippa's  Van.  Arts  lvii.  165  None  more  superstitious  and 
dotingly  stupid.  1839-40  W.  Irving  Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  85 
The  duke . .  became  dotingly  fond  of  his  wife. 

Do’tish,  doatish,  a.  arch.  [f.  Dote  sb.1  + 
-1SH.]  Silly,  imbecile,  stupid,  childish. 

1S°9  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  86  Than  comys  in  an 
other  with  his  dotysshe  brayne.  1581  G.  Petti f.  tr.  Gnazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  iii.  (1586)  145  In  this  dotish  simplicitie,  he  shewed 
himselfe  as  verie  a  clowne.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  495  A  mad  dotish  fellow.  1831  Carlyle  Misc.,  Char¬ 
acteristics  (1872)  IV.  30  The  tongue  as  in  doatish  forget¬ 
fulness  maunders  low. 

Hence  Dotishness,  silliness,  childishness. 

1598  Florio,  Bambohta,  childishnes,  dotishnes.  1691-8 
Norris  Pract.  Disc.  272  A  great  piece  of  dotishness  and 
stupidity. 

Dotkin,  variant  of  Dodicin,  coin. 

Dotlet,  a  little  or  tiny  dot :  see  -let. 

Dotou.se,  Dotrel,  -elle,  obs.  ff.  Doubtous, 
Dotterel. 

Dotrinal,  -ine,  obs.  ff.  Doctrinal,  Doctrine. 
Dottable,  a.  Capable  of  being  dotted. 


1844  Topper  Twins  xxiv.  175  Charles’  letter  . .  was  . .  less 
warm,  less  dottable  with  stars. 

Dottard,  obs.  or.  dial.  f.  Dotard,  sense  2. 

Dotted  (dp’ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dot  v.1  +  -ed  h] 

1.  Formed  of  or  traced  by  dots. 

1772-84  Cook  Voy.  II.  11.  vii.  (R.),  Some  few  places,  which 
are  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  chart,  distinguished  by  a 
dotted  line.  1869  Phillips  Vesnv.  vii.  177  One  such  cone  is 
represented  by  a  dotted  outline. 

2.  Marked  or  covered  with  or  as  with  dots. 

1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing  vii.  404  The  back-ground  . .  is 
dotted  or  stippled.  1828  Stark  Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  310 
Elytra  a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen,  dotted.  1872  P’cess 
Alice  Man.  12  Nov.  (1884)287  The  wide  plateau  looked 
dreary  and  sad— dotted  all  over  with  graves. 

3.  Furnished  with  a  dot. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  104/1  s.v.  Dot ,  Thus  a  double  dotted 
minim  is  equal  to  three  crotchets  and  a  quaver.  1869 
Ouseley  Coimtcrp.  v.  27  Three  minims  are  placed  in  every 
bar,  against  one  dotted  semibreve  in  the  canto  fermo. 

Dottel :  see  Dottle  sb.2 

Dotter  (df>‘t3i),  sb.  [f.  Dot  v.  +-  -er  i  .]  One 
who  or  that  which  dots ;  an  instrument  for  making 
dots  ;  spec,  a  hand-instrument  used  in  embossing 
letters  for  the  blind. 

1832  Examiner  583/1  A  musician  may  be  created  on  any 
emergency  with  a  dotter  and  ruled  paper.  1873  E.  Spon 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  1.  84/1  Put  on  the  eyes  [in  bird’s- 
eye  maple]  by  dabbing  with  the  dotter.  1883  N.  Shep¬ 
pard  Geo.  Eliot's  Ess.  Introd.  13  A  dotter  of  I’s  and  crosser 
of  T’s.  , 

Do’tter,  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  [Related  to  Dodder 
and  Totter.]  intr.  To  move  unsteadily  and 
infirmly  ;  to  totter  ;  to  fall  in  a  tottering  way. 

c  1420  Avow.Arth.  xvi,  He  began  to  dotur  and  dote  Os 
he  hade  keghet  scathe.  <21440  Sir  Degrev.  1109  The  duk 
dotered  to  the  ground,  On  erthe  swyfftly  he  swouned.  ?  1524 
in  Ramsay  Evergreen  I.  213  With  Grief. .  I  dottard  owre 
on  Sleip.  1789  Davidson  Seasons  112  (Jam.)  Willy  dottart 
by  himsel  Among  the  hens. 

Do’ttered,  a.  App.  an  obsolete  and  dialect 
form  of  Dotard  a. :  Decayed,  tottering,  or  worn 
out  with  age. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  358  b,  Dottered  Bus- 
sardly  fables  of  Purgatory.  1884  Gd.  Words  May  324/2  To 
frighten  crows,  .is.  .child's  playorwork  for  old  dottered  men. 

Dotterel  (dptorel),  dottrel  (dp-trel).  Forms: 
5-6  dotrell(e,  dottrelle,  6  dotterelle,  6-7 
dot(e)rel,  dot(t)erell,  dottrell,  7  dottril'l,  7-9 
dotteril(l,  8  dotrill,  6-  dotterel,  dottrel,  [f. 
Dote  v  t,  the  suffix  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in 
cockerel,  mongrel,  pickerel,  see  -eel.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  sense  1  or  sense  2  is  the  original : 
sense  1  appears  to  be  the  more  frequent,  and  in 
some  cases  at  least  sense  2  is  evidently  treated  as 
transf.  from  it.] 

1.  A  species  of  plover  ( Eudromias  morinellus ) : 
so  called  from  the  apparent  simplicity  with  which 
it  allows  itself  to  be  approached  and  taken. 

(Collective  pi.  dotterel :  cf.  snipe,  etc.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pa?-v.  128/1  Dotrelle,  byrde,  fingus.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  65  b,  This  dotrell  is  a  lytell 
fonde  byrde,  for  it  helpeth  in  maner  to  take  it  selfe.  1611 
Drayton  Panegyr.  Verses  in  C ory at' s  Crudities,  As  men  take 
Dottrels,  so  hast  thou  ta’n  us.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  243 
The  Dotteril,  of  whom  they  say,  that  whatsoever  is  done  in  the 
sight  of  her,  shee  will  exactly  imitate.  1766  Pennant  Zool. 
(1768)  II.  515  The  Dottrel  appears  in  spring  and  in  autumn. 
1849  C.  Sturt  Exped.  Centr.  Australia  I.  31 1  We  passed 
several  flights  of  dotterel  making  to  the  south.  1865 
Kingsley  Herew.  II.  xi.  186  Laughing  at  the  dottrel  as  they 
anticked  on  the  mole  hills. 

2.  A  silly  person,  one  whose  intellect  is  decayed, 
a  dotard.  Sometimes  with  Jig.  reference  to  1. 
(Now  only  dial.') 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  128/1  Dotrelle.  .idem  quod  Dotarde. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  104/2  A  Dottrelle,  desipa.  1547-64  Bauld- 
win  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  1.  x,  Thy  words  sauour  of  old 
idle  dottrels  tayles.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  lxxx.  489 
Being  a  misbegotten  generation,  they  take  monkes  and  old 
dotterelles  for  their  fathers.  1681  Otway  Soldier's  Fold.  1.  i. 
Wks.  1728  I.  344  A  paralytick  coughing  decrepid  Dotrel. 
1828  Craven  Dialect ,  Dotterill ,  an  old  doating  fellow, 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Foolish,  stupid,  doting. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  360b,  This  dottrell 
Ierarchy  of  Rome.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  83  Lest 
the  toung  of  it  [a  buckle]  catch  their  owne  dottril  skins. 

3.  A  doddered  tree  :  so  dotterel  tree,  now  dial. 

a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  11.  (Arb.)  137  Som  old  dotterell 
trees,  a  1618  Sylvester  Elegy  Sir  W.  Sidney  108  Doe  not 
we  take  the  timber  for  our  turn,  And  leave  the  dotrells,  in 
their  time  to  burn?  1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  52  When 
he.. Has  mixt  with  them  [Shepherds]  beneath  a  dotterel- 
tree.  1868  J.  W.  Burgon  Proznnc.  Bedford sh.  in  Bedf. 
Times  (Mar.),  Dottrel  or  Dottle-tree ,  a  tree  without  a  head, 
a  pollard.  Called  a  dodder  tree  in  the  north  of  the 
county. 

Hence  Dotterelism. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Niaiserie,  simplicitie,  sillinesse,  childish* 
nesse.  .dotterelisme. 

Dotting  (dp'th)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dot  v.1  -f-ing1.] 

1.  The  making  of  dots,  or  covering  of  a  surface 
with  dots  ;  also,  cotter,  markings  so  produced. 

1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxxvii.  (1849)  444 
An  exceedingly  delicate  erfd  uniform  dotting  or  stippling  of 
the  sky  by  points  of  light.  i87oRuskinZ«t(.  Artvi.  (1875) 
163  The  attempts  to  imitate  the  shading  of  a  fine  draughts¬ 
man  by  dotting.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1. 722/1  Dotting, 
a  form  of  engraving  in  which  geographical  divisions  on 
maps  are  shown  by  interrupted  lines  or  series  of  dots. 


2.  A  jotting  down  (with  pen  or  pencil). 

1773  Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diary  Sept.,  I  must  give  you 
this  last  week  all  in  a  lump,  for  I  have  no  time  for  daily 
dottings. 

3.  Comb. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mcch.  I.  722/1  Dotting-pcn,  a  pen 
having  a  roulette  which  makes  dots  or  detached  marks 
on  the  paper  over  which  it  is  drawn. 

Dottle  (dpt’l),  sb.1  and  a.  Now  Sc.  In  4-6 
dotel.  [f.  Dote  v.1  or  sb.  1 :  see  -le.] 

A.  sb.  A  fool  or  dotard  ;  a  silly  person. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1517  fienne  fie  dotel  on  dece  drank. 
1562  Burn.  Panics  Ch.  in  Pilkington's  Whs.  (Parker  Soc.) 
586  A  drunken  dotel.  1894  J.  Menzies  Our  Tcnvn  viii.  85 
‘  Your  veesits  to  the  auld  dottle.’ 

B.  adj.  In  a  state  of  dotage ;  silly,  crazy.  Sc. 

1808  18  in  Jamieson.  1820  St.  Kathleen  III.  162  (Jam.) 

Ye  dottle  man.  1895  Ian  Maclaren  Auld  Lang  Syne  iv. 

1.  147  Till  he  be  cripple  an’  dottle  (crazy). 

Hence  Dottled ppl.  a.,  (Sc.)  in  the  state  of  dotage. 

1825  in  Jamieson. 

Dottle,  dottel  (dp’t’l),  sb.2  [app.  dim.  of 
Dot  sb.  1 :  cf.  Dit  vi] 

+  1.  A  plug ;  =  Dossil  1.  Obs. 

c  1440  Pro7)ip.  PamK  127/2.  Dotelle,  stoppyngeof  a  vesselle 
(dottel,  H.  dossell,  P.),  ducillus,  ductildus.  1743  Maxwell 
Set.  Trans.  Soc.  Impr.  A'no7ul.  Agric.  Scot.  284  (Jam.)  Have 
a  tub,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it,  wherein  put  a 
cork  or  dottle  in  the  under  end. 

2.  The  plug  of  tobacco  ash  remaining  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pipe  after  smoking,  (orig.  *SV.) 

1825  in  Jamieson.  1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  vi.  (D.),  A 
snuffer-tray  containing  scraps  of  half-smoked  tobacco,  ‘  pipe 
dottles',  as  he  called  them.  1890  R.  Kipling  Soldiers  Three , 
Black  Jack  {y d.  6)  84  Ortheris  shot  out  the  red-hot  dottel  of 
his  pipe  on  the  back  of  his  hairy  fist.  1894  Doyle  S.  Holmes 
214  His  before-breakfast  pipe,  which  was  composed  of  all  the 
plugs  and  dottels  left  from  his  smokes  of  the  day  before.  - 

Bottrel :  see  Dotterel. 

+  Dcrttry.  Obs.  [var.  of  Dotery.]  Doting ; 
impairment  of  the  intellect.  So  Dottrified  a ., 
rendered  doting. 

1576  Newton  Leinnie' s  Complex.  (1633)  298  Losse  of  right 
wits,  feeblenesse  of  braine,  dottry,  phrensie.  185  .  Outram 
Legal Sp  other  Lyrics  (188 7)  82  Dottrifled  senility. 

Dotty  (dp'ti),  a.1  [f.  Dot  sbJ  +-Y 1.] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  characterized  by  dots  ;  dot-like. 

1812  Examiner  30  Nov.  763/2  That  dotty  softness,  which 

confers  so . .  natural  a  character  on  the  flesh.  1879  Stevenson 
Trav.  Cevennes  80  A  low  dotty  underwood  that  grew  thickly 
in  the  gorges. 

2.  Of  unsteady,  uneven  or  feeble  gait,  as  from 
stiffness  or  lameness.  Hence  Jig.,  Feeble  in  mind, 
silly. 

1870  Sportsman  9  Apr.  (Farmer),  He  begins  to  go  a  little 
stiff  in  his  limbs  and  dotty  on  his  feet.  1884  Daily  Tel. 
9  Apr.  2/6  (ibid.)  He  [a  race-horse]  pulled  up  in  a  dotty  con¬ 
dition.  1885  Standard  13  Mar.  6/6,  I  am  not  mad,  drunk, 
or  dotty. 

ITence  Do  ttiness,  unsteadiness  of  gait. 

1888  Matlock  Visiting  List  29  Aug.  3/3  A11  amount  of 
dottiness  like  the  lurching  of  a  landsman  on  a  rolling  steamer. 

Dotty-pol  :  see  Doddypoll. 

Do’ty,  a.  dial,  [related  to  Dote  vJ  4,  Dotard 

2. ]  (  See  quots.) 

1883  Philad.  Telegraph  XL.  No.  44.  8  A  log  may  he  doty  in 
places,  and  even  hollow,  and  yet  have.. good  timber  in  it. 
1889  Hurst  Horsham  Sussex  Gloss.,  Doty ,  decayed  with 
age  and  crumbling,  said  of  wood. 

Dou,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Dove,  Dow. 

Douager,  -ier,  obs.  forms  of  Dowager. 

Doual,  Douan  :  see  Dual,  Divan. 

IlDouane  (d^am,  dwan).  [Fr.  ;  =It.  doana , 
dogana ,  lingua  Franca  douana ,  from  Arabic  :  see 
Divan.]  A  custom-house  (in  France  or  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  countries). 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dovane  . .  the  name  of  the 
Custom-house  of  Lyons  ;  hence  also  any  Custom  or  Import. 
1671  Charente  Let,  Customs  25  Lions,  .so  tame,  that  they 
went  up  and  down  oip*  Doiiane,  or  the  Christians  Warehouse 
amongst  our  Antilopes.  1828  [J.  R.  Best]  Italy  74  The 
douane  of  Buffalora  I  found  sufficiently,  .vexatious. 

Hence  ||  Donanier  (dwany^).  [Fr.]  A  custom¬ 
house  officer  (in  France  or,  by  extension,  elsewhere  \ 

x739  Gray  Let.  Poems  (1775)  65  The  entrance  is  guarded 
by  certain  vigilant  dragons,  called  Douaniers.  1815 
Sporting  Mag.  XLV.  293  You  have  even  made  the 
douaniers  of  Dover  relent. 

||  Douar,  dowar  (chl'a-i).  Also  douwar, 
douah,  dooar.  [a.  Arab.  .Ijj  diidr,  in  F.  douar.] 
A  small  encampment  of  Arab  tents  grouped  in  a 
circle  round  a  central  enclosure  for  the  cattle. 

1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  II.  176  Those  who  dwell 
in  dou-wars  or  kraals.  1834  Fraser s  Mag.  X.  64  Near 
Tuarick  town  and  Arab  douar  spread.  1856  Aird  Poet. 
Wks.  168  Straight  through  a  dowar’s  ground  The  Chieftain 
rode. 

Douare,  obs.  form  of  Dower  sb.2 

Dcmb,  var.  Doob,  a  kind  of  Indian  grass. 

Doub(be,  Doubelet,  obs.  ff.  Dub,  Doublet. 

Double  (dc-b’l),  a.  (adv.)  Forms  :  3-7  duble, 
doble,3-  double  (4-7  dowble,  6-7  dubbel;  with 
30  variants  in  -bb-,  -el,  -il(l,  -ul(l,  -yl(le,  etc.) 
[ME.  a.  OF.  duble,  doble,  later  double  =  Pr.  Sp. 
doble,  It.  doppio  L.  duplu-s  twice  as  much,  double, 
f.  du-o  two  +  -plus  from  root  pie-  to  fill.] 
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DOUBLE. 


A.  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  two  members,  things,  or  sets 
combined ;  twofold ;  forming  a  pair,  paired, 
coupled;  made  of  two  layers  of  material,  as  a 
garment,  etc.  Often,  with  a  sing,  sb.,  equivalent 
to  ‘two’  or  ‘a  couple  of’  with  plural  sb. 

<11300  Cursor  M.  1528  (Cott.)  Lameth.. bigam  was  wit 
ilttbul  vijfe.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  125  Janus  with  double 
face.  <1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  60  It  es  wele  walled 
aboute  with  a  dowble  wall.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II.  830  To  have  a  double  string  for  his  Bowe.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  209  Like  to  a  double  cherry.. Two 
louely  berries  molded  on  one  stem.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  ni.  50  A  double  Wreath  shall  crown  our  Caesar’s 
Brows ;  Two  differing  Trophies,  from  two  different  Foes. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  140  F  5  Is  Dimpple  spelt  with  a 
single  or  double  PI  1803  Wordsw.  Yarrow  Unvisi/ed  vi, 
Let.  .The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  Lake  Float  double,  swan 
and  shadow  !  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  85  Boots 
.  .of  double,  leather.  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  iii,  Nickleby 
gave  a  double  knock.  1871  Roby  Lat.  Gram.  1.  v.  22  After 
Cicero  and  Caesar's  time  the  double  i  had  a  different 
meaning. 

b.  .Folded,  doubled;  bent,  ‘  doubled  up’,  stoop¬ 
ing  much  forward. 

C1450  Bk.  Curtasye  659  in  Babccs  Bk.  321  j7o  ouer  nape 
schalle  dowbulle  be  layde.  1494  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  23 
Neither  . .  should  be  laid  double  in  packing.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  11.  xii,  I  struck  my  doublte  fist  against  the  side. 
c  1881  Ord.  St.  John,  Ambulance  Dept.,  On  triangular 
bandage ,  Place  a  piece  of  lint  double  over  the  wound.  Mod. 
He  was  bent  double  with  pain. 

c.  Having  some  essential  part  double,  as  a  two- 
edged  ax,  a  carriage  with  two  seats,  an  eagle 
figured  with  two  heads,  etc.  Also  applied  to  a 
horse  that  carries  two  persons  (see  Horse). 

1469  Househ.  Ord.  99  Of  double  horses  xxxviii  Of 
hackneyss  xij.  1590  Nashe  Pasquil’s  Apol.  1.  C  ij, 
Mounted  vppon  their  dubble  Geldings,  with  theyr  Wiues 
behinde  them,  a  1700  Dryden  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (R.),  The 
lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen.  1791  in 
Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Aug.,  My  daughter  and  I  rode 
a  double  horse.  1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  218/2  The 
double-fly  was  ordered  to  be  at  the  door  . .  at  nine  o’clock. 
1850  Vesper  Bk.  (Burns  &  Oates)  Pref.  12  The  Office.. is 
said  to  be  Double  when  the  Antiphon  is  sung  entire  both 
before  and  after  each  Psalm.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  45  The  Imperial  double  eagle,  .in  all  its  ugliness. 

d.  Of  flowers  :  Having  the  number  of  petals  in¬ 
creased  to  twice  the  number  or  more  by  conversion 
of  stamens  and  carpels  into  petals. 

In.  the  case  of  some  Composite ,  as  the  dahlia:  Having 
the  ligulate  florets  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  tubular. 

1578  Lyte  Dodociis  11.  x.  159  By  often  setting  they 
[Campions]  waxe  very  double.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  198  Single  and  double  Hepatica.  1725  Bradley 
Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Rose  Tree ,  The  Striped  Rose  does  not 
grow  so  double  as  the  Dutch.  1776  Withering  Brit. 
Plants  (1796)  II.  489  Petals  in  several  rows,  resembling 
a  double  flower.  1840  Hood  Miss  Kilniansegg,  Her 
Honeymoon  ix,  A  double  dahlia  delights  the  eye. 

e.  Double  of:  corresponding  or  correlative  to. 
rare.  (Cf.  Double  sb.  2.) 

[1611  Bible  Ecclus.  xlii.  24  All  things  are  double  one 
against  another.]  1876  Mozley  Univ,  Serin,  ix.  (1877)  186 
There  could  not  be  a  more  striking  instance  of  things  being 
double  one  of  another. 

2.  Having  a  twofold  relation  or  application ; 
occurring  or  existing  in  two  ways  or  respects ;  of 
two  kinds  ;  dual ;  sometimes  =  ambiguous  (see 
also  Double  meaning). 

a  1225  A  fter.  R.  70  Euerich  urideie  . .  holdeS  silence,  bute 
}if  hit  beo  duble  feste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  660  (Cott.)  O  duble 
ded  }>an  sal  3ee  dei.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  898  With 
dowble  wordes  sleye,  Swich  as  men  clepe  ‘a  word  with  two 
visages’.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  274  He  hath  ordeined  of 
his  sleight  Measure  double  and  double  weight.  1548  Hall 
Citron .,  Hen.  VI  (an.  36)  172  Fye  on  doble  entendement, 
and  cloked  adulacion.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  10  This 
Arsenicum  is  double,  one  ashie  colour,  and  the  other  . .  like 
Golde.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  8  The  word 
/xrjAoi/,  admitting  a  double  construction,  sheep  and  apple. 
1751  Jortin  Serin.  (1771)  V.  ii.  43  A  double  incitement  to 
goodness.  1837  Marryat  Dog-fiend  lii,  He.. is  a  double 
Traitor.  1868  Lockyer  Elem.  Astron .  iv.  §  26  (1879)  143 
The  Earth,  .has  a  double  movement,  turning  round  its  own 
axis  while  it  travels  round  the  Sun. 

3.  T wice  as  much  or  many  ;  of  twice  the  measure 
or  amount;  multiplied  by  two.  Const,  ^(formerly 
over,  to) ;  also  ellipt.  with  prep,  omitted,  and  thus 
=  twice. 

c  1305  Pilate  21  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  hi  He  J?03te  if  he  hit 
slovve :  J?at  hit  were  doble  wo.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  5 
Than  suld  storyss  that  suthfast  wer. .  Hawe  doubill  plesance 
in  heryng.  1484  Caxton  P'ables  of  Avian  17  The  dowble 
parte  or  as  moche  more  ageyne.  1513  More  Rich.  Ill  (1883) 
123  The  kyng  his  armie  was  double  to  all  this.  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Hen.  VI  (an.  39)  186  b,  He.. should  have.,  doble 
wages.  1611  Bible  2  Kings  ii.  9  Let  a  double  portion  of 
thy  spirit  be  vpon  me.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  11.  (1645) 
126  Let  the  excesse.  .be  but.  .double  over  his  that  commeth 
next  unto  him.  1648  Cromwell  Lett.  20  Nov.,  Their  fault 
who  have  appeared  in  this  summer’s  business  is  certainly 
double  to  theirs  who  were  in  the  first.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  5 
We  had  now  above  double  the  number  of  Officers  usual  in 
Privateers.  1807  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  II.  38  Offering  about 
double  pay  to  what  the  4  Annual 1  gives.  1838  De  Morgan 
Ess.  Probab.  147  The  average  error  of  the  first.. is  double 
of  that  of  the  second.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  592 
His  army  . .  might  easily  have  been  increased  to  double  the 
number. 

4.  Of  (or  about)  twice  the  ordinary  size,  strength, 
value,  etc.,  or  that  denoted  by  the  simple  word  ; 


of  extra  size,  strength,  or  amount.  Chiefly  in  tech¬ 
nical  names  of  various  products,  as  beer,  vessels, 
cannon,  coins,  sizes  of  paper,  etc. 

1472  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  246  Clavis  vocatis  dowbil- 
spikynge.  1495  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  284,  ij.  dovbulle 
glasses.  C1500  Blowbot's  Test,  in  Halliwell  Nugx  Poet. 
10  Sengle  bere,  and  othir  that  is  dowbile.  c  1565  Lindesay 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  108  Small  artillery,  that  is 
to  say  myand . .  quarter-falcon . .  double-dogs.  1602  M arston 
Ant.  ty  Mel.  1.  Wks.  1856  I.  11  Guerdoned  with  twentie 
thousand  double  pistolets.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  ii.  14 
A  voice  potentiall,  As  double  as  the  Duke’s.  1667  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  218/4  A  double  shallop  from  Diepe  bound  for  N ants. 
1686  Ibid.  No.  2139/4  Two  double  Tankards,  Three  single 
ones.  1773  Williamson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  100  Within 
the.  thickness  of  double-post  paper.  1824  Byron  Juan  xvi. 
lxvii,  A  mighty  mug  of.  .double  ale.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts 
HI.  497  Foolscap,  16$  by  13^  [inches] . .  double  foolscap,  27 
by  17.  1887  Standard  18  May  3/2  A  new  coin,  to  be  called 
a  Double-Florin. 

b.  Mus.  In  names  of  musical  instruments, 
organ- stops,  etc.:  Sounding  an  octave  lower  in 
pitch. 

(A  pipe,  string,  etc.  of  twice  the  length  of  another  ( ceteris 
paribus)  gives  a  note  an  octave  lower;  hence  this  use.) 

1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  i.  i.  3  Those  below  Gam-ut  are 
called  Double  Notes  as  Double  F  fa  ut.. being  Eights  or 
Diapasons  to  those  above.  1880  W.  H.  Stone  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  I.  458  Double  bassoon,  .in  pitch  an  octave  below 
the  ordinary  bassoon.  1880  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus. 
Terms,  Double -trumpet,  an  organ  reed-stop ..  an  octave 
lower  in  pitch  than  the  8-ft.  trumpet. 

C.  Mil.  Applied  to  a  pace  in  marching. 

#  Double  time  :  formerly,  a  pace  of  150  steps  in  the  minute, 
i.e.  twice  the  number  of  those  in  slow  time.  According  to 
the  regulations  at  present  (1896)  in  force  in  the  British  Army 
it  consists  of  165  steps  of  33  inches  (  =  453$  ft.)  to  the  minute. 
In  the  U.S.  Army  (according  to  Funk  &  Wagnall)  double 
time  has  recently  superseded  double-quick  (q.v.)  and  is  fixed 
at  180  steps  of  36  inches  a  minute. 

1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  21  The  Double  March.. is 
150  steps  in  the  minute,  each  of  36  inches.  1851  J.  S. 
Macaulay  Field  Fortif  168  They  are  immediately  to 
return  at  a  double  pace.  1853  Stocqueler  Milit.  Encycl. 
s.v.  Pace,  In  quick  time,  108  paces.. are  taken  in  a  minute 
.  .in  slow  time,  seventy-five.  .In  double  time,  150. 

5.  Acting  in  a  double  manner,  i.e.  in  two  ways 
at  different  times,  openly  and  secretly,  or  in  pro¬ 
fession  and  practice  ;  characterized  by  duplicity ; 
false,  deceitful.  (See  also  Double-dealing.) 

a  1340  Haripole  Psalter  xi.  2  Dubbil  hert  when  a  fals  man 
thynkis  an  &  says  a  no}?er.  c  1374  Chaucer  Anel.  <5-  Arc. 
87  He  was  double  in  love  and  nothing  pleyne.  14. .  Epiph. 
in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  121  With  dowbull  tongis  and 
detraccion.  1503  Hawf.s  Examp.  Virt.  1.  xvi.  (Arb.)  9 
They  . .  are  . .  euermore  fals  and  double.  1591  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  1.  vii.  192  God  is  the  Judge.. He  sounds  the 
deepest  of  the  doublest  heart,  a  1715  Burnet  Ozvn  Time 
(1766)  I.  436  He  was.  .either  very  double  or  very  inconstant. 
1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  II.  213  To  act  with  doubleness 
towards  a  man  whose  own  conduct  was  double. 

6.  Special  Phrases,  chiefly  technical. 

Double  action  :  action  in  two  directions,  by  two  methods, 
or  by  the  agency  of  two  parts,  etc. ;  spec,  in  Steam-engine , 
application  of  the  steam  power  to  both  sides  of  the  piston  : 
see  Double-acting.  Double  algebra',  algebra  which  deals 
with  two  sets  of  quantities  or  relations  {e.g. _  real  and  ima¬ 
ginary  quantities,  lengths  and  directions  of  lines,  or  quanti¬ 
ties  referred  to  two  independent  units).  Double  change 
(, Bell-ringing ) :  one  in  which  two  pairs  of  bells  change 
places ;  =  Double  sb.  3  b.  Double  common  time  {Music)  : 
time  or  rhythm  in  which  each  bar  is  equal  to  two  bars  of 
common  time  (8  crotchets  in  a  bar).  Double  cone  (Arch.): 
applied  to  a  moulding  composed  of  truncated  cones  joined 
base  to  base  and  top  to  top.  Double  consonant  (P honology ) : 
two  of  the  same  consonant  coming  together,  as  in  fully ;  also 
—double  letter  (a)  below.  Double  demise  mi  quaver :  a  note 
of  half  the  duration  of  a  demisemiquaver  ;  properly  called 
semidemisemiquaver  (Stainer  &  Barrett,  1880).^  Double 
first  (University  colloq.) :  a  place  in  the  first  class  in  each  of 
two  final  examinations  in  different  subjects ;  one  who  takes 
such  a  place:  see  First  A.  7  c.  Double  floor’,  see  quot. 
Double  land  (Naut.):  see  quot.  1867.  Double  letter :  (a)  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet  denoting  two  sounds,  as  x  (  =  ks), 
xjp  (=  7TO-) ;  (b)  in  Printing,  two  letters  combined  in  one  type, 
as  flf,  fi ;  t  (c)  a  letter  written  on  two  sheets  and  charged 
double  postage  (obs.).  f  Double  organ  ’.  an  organ  with  two 
manuals  {obs.).  Double  point',  in  the  Higher  Geometry,  a 
point  common  to  two  branches  of  a  curve,  or  at  which  the 
curve  has  two  tangents  (real  or  imaginary);  a  node,  cusp, 
or  conjugate  point ;  also  an  analogous  point  on  a  curved 
surface.  Double  sixes  ’.  (a)  two  sixes  thrown  at  once  with 
a  pair  of  dice ;  {b)  the  ordinary  game  at  dominoes,  in  which 
the  highest  piece  is  the  double  six ;  {c)  a  size  of  tallow 
candles.  Double  snipe '.  sportsmans  name  for  the  greater 
snipe,  Gallinago  major.  Double  spar’,  a  name  for  Iceland 
spar,  as  being  double-refracting.  Double  star  {Astron.): 
two  stars  so  near  (really  or  visually)  as  not  to  be  separately 
visible  without  a  telescope ;  esp.  when  forming  a  physically 
connected  system  (distinctively  called  Binary).  Double¬ 
stopping  {Music)',  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  notes 
(strictly,  of  two  ‘stopped  ’  notes)  on  two  strings  of  a  violin  or 
other  instrument  of  that  class ;  notes  so  played  are  called 
double-stops.  Double  tens  (pi.):  name  for  a  large  kind  of 
nail.  To  work  double  tides',  see  Tide.  Double  time  ’.  see 
4  c.  Double  U ’.  name  of  the  letter  W. 

■»  Also  in  many  other  phrases,  as  double  bar,  d.  curvature, 
d.  entry,  d.  Gloucester,  d.  question,  d.  refraction,  d.  shuffle, 
d.  tooth,  etc.,  etc.,  for  which  see  the  substantive  element. 

1849  De  Morgan  Double  Algebra  v.  117  All  the  symbols 
which  in  single  algebra  denote  numbers  or  magnitudes,  in 
double  *algebra  denote  lines,  and  not  merely  the  lengths  of 
lines,  but  their  directions.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  91 
Make  a  Change.  .The  single,  by  changing  two  Notes,  .the 
double  by  changing  Four  . .  which  is  however  called  One 
double  ^Change,  and  not  two  changes.  1872  Ellacombe 
Ch.  Bells  Devon  iii.  39  About  the  year  1657,  double  changes 


came  into  practice.  1894  Times  6  Mar.  4/3  The  time  of  the 
piece  is  double  Common  time,  but  here  and  there  a  bar  of 
three  semibreves  is  put  in.  1871  Public  Sch.  Lat.  Gram. 
§  9  Double  Consonants,^-,  2.  1861  Trollope  Batxhesler  T. 
xlvii,  A  son  from  college  with  all  the  fresh  honours  of  a 
double  *  first.  1868  Holme  Lee  B.  Godfrey  xxx.  158, 1  shall 
come  out  a  double-first.  1842-76  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit. 
§  2019  A  double  * floor  consists  in  its  thickness  of  three  tiers 
of  timbers,  which  are  called  binding  joists  (these  perform 
the  office  of  girders),  bridging  joists,  and  ceiling  joists.  1712 
W.  Rogers  Voy.  275  The  largest  Island,  .appears  to  be  high 
double  *Land.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk. ,  Double¬ 
land,  that  appearance  of  a  coast  when  the  sea-line  is 
bounded  by  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  rising  inland  one  above 
the  other.  1576  F leming  Panopl.  Epist.  303  note ,  Simonides 
.  .devised  also  these  double  ’  letters  in  the  Greeke  Alphabete 
(namely  £.  \Ji.  0).  1753  Scots  Mag.  July  328/2  The  rates  of 

double  letters,  are  always  double ;  of  treble  letters,  treble. 
1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  v.  ii,  The  postman  who  was 
just  coming  to  the  door  with  a  double  letter.  1613  Organ 
Specif  Worcester  Cathedral,  Y0.. double  ^organs  in  y° 
Cathedral  church  of  Worcester.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl., 
Double  *point.  1872  B.  Williamson  Diff.  Calc.  xiv.  (1873) 
§  206  No  cubic  can  have  more  than  one  double  point.  1870 
Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle  91  The  ordinary  game — 
technically  termed  ‘double  ^sixes’ — is  played  with  28 
dominoes.  1870  Lond.  Soc.  Sept.  264  A  small  order  for 
colza,  or  double  sixes,  or  Souchong.  1840  Hood  Miss 
Kilniansegg,  Her  Honeymoon  xi,  A  double  barrel  and 
double  *snipes  Give  the  sportsman  a  duplicate  pleasure. 
1877  Rosenthal  Muscles  $  Nerves  15  Iceland-spar  or,  as  it 
is  also  called,  double  *spar.  1781  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXII.  101  The  second  class  of  double  *stars.  1890  C.  A. 
Young  Elem.  Astron.  xiii.  §  462  Stars  may  be  double  in 
two  ways,  optically  and  physically.. the  majority  of  double 
stars  must  be  really  physically  connected.  1880  P.  David 
in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  459  The  term  ‘double  ^stopping’., 
is.  .indiscriminately  used  for  any  double  sounds,  whether 
produced  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  open  strings.  The 
playing  of  double  *stops  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
the  technique  of  the  violin.  1611  MS.  Acc.  St.  Johns 
Hosp .,  Cantcrb.,  For  haulfe  a  honndred  of  dubell  *tennes, 
xd.  1717  Tabor  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  559  Large  Iron 
Nails.. not  quite  so  long,  as  those  we  call  double  Tenns. 
1599  Thynne  Animadv.  (1875)  65  The  latyne,  Italiane, 
frenche,  and  spanyshe  haue  no  doble  *W.  1840  Hood  Miss 
Kilmansegg,  Her  Honeymoon  x,  A  double  U  [i.e.  W.= 
West]  wind.  1885  J.  Payn  Talk  of  Town  II.  232 
Doubleyous  and  esses. 

B.  adv. 

1.  To  twice  the  amount  or  extent ;  in  two  ways 
or  respects ;  twice,  twice  over,  Doubly. 

13..  Gaw.  Gr.  Knt.  61  pat  day  doubble  on  pe  dece 
watz  pe  douth  serued.  1382  Wyclif  Matt,  xxiii.  15  }e 
maken  hym  a  sone  of  helle,  double  more  than  30U.  c  1460 
Fortescue  Abs.  <5*  Lim.  Mon.  ix.  (1885)128  Vndir  a  prince 
double  so  myghty  as  was  thair  old  prince.  1540  Act  32 
Hen.  VIII,  c. 22  §  3  Many  prebendes.  .bene  double  certified 
by  y°  sayd  commissioners.  1567  J.  Sanford  tr.  Epictetus 
14  a,  Thou  shalte  be  doublets  much  mocked  and  scorned. 
1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  iii.  254  lie  beate  him.. and  he 
were  double  and  double  a  Lord.  1712  Sped.  No.  527  p  2 
Jealous  ears  always  hear  double.  1820  Keats  Lamia  61 1 
Bright  eyes  were  double  bright. 

b.  phr.  To  see  double :  to  see  two  images  of 
one  object,  by  an  illusion  or  aberration  of  vision. 

[1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Self-conceited  Man  (Arb.)  32 
Plis  eyes,  like  a  drunkard’s,  see  all  double.]  1651  Hobbes 
Lcviath.  iii.  xxxix.  248*  Words  brought  into  the  world,  to 
make  men  see  double.  1734  Pope  Ess.  Man  iv.  6  Oh 
Happiness.  .O’er  look’d,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 
1840  Marryat  Poor  Jack  xxvii,  It  didn't  prove  a  glass  too 
much,  or  you’d  have  seen  double. 

c.  In  a  pair  or  couple;  two  together,  two  at 
once  ;  as  in  to  ride  double ,  i.e.  two  on  one  horse. 
So  of  a  horse,  etc.,  to  carry  double. 

1599  Nasiie  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  79  As  this  host  of 
feather-mongers  were  getting  up  to  ride  double,  a  1613 
Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  94  He  never  drinks  but  double, 
for  he  must  be  pledg’d.  1678  Butler  Hud.  iii.  i.  569 
Marriage  is  but  a  Beast,  some  say,  That  carries  double  in 
foul  way.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  11.  i,  Content  to  ride 
double,  behind  the  butler.  1819  Bvron  Juan  1.  cxl,  To 
prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

d.  Mil.  In  double  time,  1  at  the  double  ’. 

1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  21  On  the  Yvord  Double 
March,  the  whole  step  off  together. 

J*2.  After  a  numeral,  simply  expressing  multi¬ 
plication  :  =  (so  many)  times  ;  -fold.  (Sometimes 
pleonastic,  as  sevenfold  double  —  sevenfold.)  Obs. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  lxxviii[i].  13  }elde  to  our  ne3burs 
seven  double  in  her  bosme,  her  lackmge.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  1 13  He  wolde  yelde  it  ayenne  an  hundred 
double.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  viii.  89  1 1 . . brought 
fruicte  an  hundred-fold  double.  1698  ].  Fryer  E.  India 
and  Persia  99  Cover  them.. with  a  kind  of  Felt.. two  or 
three  double. 

3.  With  duplicity,  deceitfully,  rare. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  $  Jut.  n.  iv.  179  If  you  should  deale 
double  Yvith  her.  1868  Geo.  Eliot  Sp.  Gipsy  iv.  291 
Thought  played  him  double. 

4.  Double  or  quit{s  (Gambling) :  an  expression 
implying  that  the  stake  already  due  is  either  to 
become  double,  or  to  be  cancelled,  according  to 
the  issue  of  another  chance  ;  hence  Jig .  of  a  bold  or 
desperate  attempt  to  extricate  oneself  from  present 
evils  at  the  risk  of  greatly  increasing  them. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  Wks.  (1613)  242,  I  thought  to  play 
double  or  quit.  1626  T.  H[awkins]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt. 
406  Alexandra  . .  resolued  to  play  at  double  or  quit,  breake 
the  guiues  of  specious  seruitude,  or  yield  her  necke  to 
Herod's  s Yvord.  1798  Geraldina  III.  205  He  then  offered 
to  play  double  or  quits.  1800  Mar.  Edgeworth  Belinda 
vii,  ‘  I  dare  you  to  another  trial— double  or  quit.’  1894  Ld. 
Wolseley  Life  Marlborough  II.  lxxviii.  316  He  was  no 
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gambler  at  the  game  of  life,  and  whether  winning  or  losing 
he  never  wagered  double  or  quits. 

C.  Double-  in  combination. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  combinations 
with  double-  in  any  of  the  four  groups  below,  the  use  of  the 
hyphen  in  all  of  them  being  syntactical  rather  than  lexical, 
i.  e.  it  shows  that  the  two  words  which  it  connects  are 
in  this  particular  context  more  closely  connected  than 
would  be  supposed  if  they  were  written  separately :  thus 
the  two  words  double  deck,  used  attrib.,  are  written  double- 
deck,  and  give  the  parasynthetic  deriv.  double-decked ; 
hence  arise  such  verbs  as  to  double-bar ,  and  pa.  pples.  of 
the  type  double-barred ,  which  again  blend  with  the 
parasynthetic  forms  :  cf.  double-hinged  with  double-barred. 

1.  Double  adj.  in  parasynthetic  combs.,  e.g. 
double-barred  (having  a  double  bar,  or  two  bars), 
- batlalioned ,  - bedded ,  -h laded,  - blossomed ,  - bodied , 
- bottomed ,  - bunched ,  - chinned ,  - decked ,  - doored , 
- ended ,  - eyed ,  -flowered ,  -formed ,  fount  ed,  -horned, 
- keeled ,  -lunged,  - mouthed \  -natured,  - nostrilled , 
-piled,  -pointed,  -sensed,  - sexed ,  - shaped ,  - sighted , 
-soled,  -visaged,  - weaponed ,  -windowed,  -winged, 
etc. ;  double- brooded,  producing  two  broods 
in  the  year  or  season,  as  some  insects ;  double- 
buttoned,  having  two  rows  of  buttons  (  = 
Double-breasted)  ;  double-footed,  +  (a)  two- 
footed  {obs.) ;  (b)  = diplopod  (see  Diplo-)  ;  double- 
fronted,  having  two  fronts,  double-faced ;  double- 
leaded,  (printed  matter)  in  which  the  lines  of  type 
are  widely  separated  by  means  of  double  leads  ; 
double-lived,  having  two  lives  or  manners  of 
life ;  +  amphibious.  'Hence  nouns  of  quality,  as 
double-livedness ,  - sidedness ,  etc.  See  also  Double- 
barrelled,  -BREASTED,  etc. 

1767  Byron's  Voy.  7'ound  World  8  Nuns,  .conversing 
with  strangers  through  a  ^double  barred  grate.  1631 
Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  220  Vnto  xdouble  Beneficed  men, 
and  Non-residents  he  was  very  strict.  1552  Huloet, 
^Double  bodied,  bico\r]pus.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mcch., 
Double-bodied  Microscope ,  a  microscope  invented  by  Nacliet, 
to  enable  several  observers  to  view  the  same  object 
simultaneously.  1664  Evelyn  Diary  24  Feb.,  We  went  on 
board  Sir  William  Petty’s  ‘  double-bottomed  vessel,  a  1618 
Sylvester  Maidens  Blush  490  Upon  his  Camel’s  *double- 
bunched  back.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3691/4  A  lightish 
Drabdeberry  Coat  '  double  Buttoned.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  299  (Matz.)  Men.. haue}?  bocches  vnder  }?e  chyn 
iswolle  and  ibolled,  as  }?eyhe  were  xdoublechynned.  a  1618 
Sylvester  Wood-Mans  BearxMv ,  That  faire  * double-doored 
port.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Double-ended  Bolt ,  a  bolt 
having  a  screw-thread  on  each  end.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.Cal. 
May  254  Deceitfull  meaning  is  ^double  eyed.  1552  Huloet, 
*Double-foted,^^.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  741  What  thing 
thou  art,  thus  *double-form’d.  Ibid.  xn.  144  The  *double- 
founted  stream  Jordan.  1697  Drydkn  AZneid  xii.  209  (Jod.) 
^Double-fronted  Janus.  1552  Huloet,  x Double  horned,  bi- 
cornium.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  List.  Author’s  Pref., 
Their  doublehorned  argument.  1752  .Sir  J.  Hill  Hist. 
Anini.  567  (Jod.)  The  doublehorned  rhinoceros.  1858  Bright 
Sp.  For.  Policy  29  Oct.,  They  write  it  down  in  *double- 
leaded  columns.  1600  Surflet  Countrie  Farme  504  Such 
as  auncient  Writers  haue  called  ^double-lived  beasts,  that 
is  to  say,  such  as  liue  either  in  or  out  of  the  water,  a  1821 
Keats  Ode  ‘ Bards  of  Passion  #  of  Mirth',  Bards  .. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  !  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 

Notes  160/1  Dizoia.  .*Double-livednesse.  1671  Milton 
Samson  971  Fame  if  not  double-faced  is  *double-mouthed. 
1742  Young  Night  Thoughts  vn.  1273  Two  Kinds  of  Life 
has  *double-natur’d  Man.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  (1590) 
12  In  your  ^double  pild  veluet.  1833  J.  Rennie  Alph. 
Angling  6g  A  ^double-pointed  spear.  1598  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  11.  ii.  iv.  Columnes  130  The  Criticall  and  *double- 
sexed  Seven.  .Which  Three  and  Foure  conteineth  joyntly 
both.  1873  E.  H.  Clarke  Sex  in  Educ.  149  Double-sexed 
schools.  1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1593)  91  Their 
*double-shaped  sonne.  1862  Sir  H.  Holland  Ess.,  Mod. 
Chem.  446  None,  however,  but  a  chemist  can  understand. . 
the  "doublesidedness  of  all  the  objects  and  relations  involved 
in  them.  1482  Wardr.  Acc.  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (180 7)  I.  62,  vij 
pair  of  shoon.  .^double  soled.  1640-1  Kirkcuabr.  War- 
Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  149  Barnes’  schoes,  double-soiled. 
J575  85  Abp.  Sandys  Semi.  (1841)  389  That  triple-crowned 
beast,  that  *double-sworded  tyrant.  <7:1734  North  Lives 
I.  178  A  *double-visaged  ministry,  half-papist  and  half¬ 
fanatic.  1552  Huloet,  *Dowble  wynged,  bipennis . 

2.  Double  adj.  in  combination  with  sbs.,  forming 
a.  adjectives  or  attributive  phrases,  in  same 
sense  as  the  parasynthetic  compounds,  as  double- 
adion,  -blast,  -cylinder,  -furrow,  -roller,  -shift,  etc. ; 
double-beat  valve,  (cr)  a  valve  in  a  pump  con¬ 
structed  to  afford  two  openings  for  the  water ;  ( b ) 
a  device  in  a  steam-engine  consisting  of  two  con¬ 
nected  conical  valves  between  which  steam  is 
admitted  so  as  to  equalize  the  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  pressure  j  also  called  double-seat  valve,  b. 
substantives  arising  out  of  the  absolute  or  elliptical 
use  of  those  preceding,  as  Double-bakrei,,  -face, 
-head,  -leaf,  etc.  c.  substantives,  as  double- 
naan,  =  Double  sb.  2  c  ;  double-ripper,  -runner 
( U.S. ),  two  sleds  connected  by  a  plank,  used  by 
boys  for  coasting  down-hill ;  double-trouble 
( U.S. ),  a  step  of  a  rustic  dance  derived  from  the 
plantation  negroes  {Cent.  Diet.). 

1852  Seidel  Organ  36  ^Double  or  triple-action  bellows. 
1856  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  tr.  Berlioz  Instrument.  62  M.  Erard 
invented  . .  that  mechanism  which  has  given  to  instruments 
so  constructed  the  name  of  double-action  harps.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.,  The  ^double-beat  valve  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  England  for  deep  wells  and  for  high  lifts.  1832 


G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  #  Cl.  ix.  227  The  table,  .has  fixed 
at  its  bottom  a  small  *double-blast  bellows.  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  *Double-cylinder  Press . .  Double-cylinder 
Pump.  .Double-cylinder  Steam-engine.  1807  Vancouver 
Agric.  Devon  (1813)  118  The  *double-furrow  plough  . .  will 
plough  two  acres  and  a  half  per  day.  1691  R.  Kirk  Seer. 
Commw.  i.  §  3  (1893)  9  Some  Men  of  that  exalted  Sight . . 
have  told  me  they  have  seen,  .a  *DoubIeman,  or  the  Shape 
of  some  Man  in  two  places.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch 
Clockm.  145  A  ^double  roller  escapement.  1883  Harper  s 
Mag.  Dec.  146/2  A  large  two-handed  boy’s  sled — not  what 
you  call  a  'Mouble-runner.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  22  Feb. 
5/2  Mines  ..  worked  on  the  ^double-shift  system.  1891 
Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.  v.  Shift.  The  double  or 
night  shift  system  is  that  of  working  a  pit  both  night  and 
day,  with  two  sets  of  hewers.  1858  Greener  Gunnery 
420  ^Double-trigger  revolving  pistols.  1807-8  W.  Irving 
Salntag.  (1824)  79  No  Long-Island  negro  could  shuffle 
you  ‘ *double-trouble’.  .more  scientifically. 

3.  Verbs  formed  from  double  adv.  in  comb,  with 
verbs  (or  from  double  adj.  with  sbs.),  as  double-arm, 
-bar  (to  bar  doubly,  to  secure  with  double  bars), 
-bolt,  - charge ,  -damn,  -darken,  -dike,  -ditch,  - gild , 
-hatch,  -load,  -man,  -moat,  - quickset ,  -rack,  -refine, 
-shade,  -trench,  -vantage,  etc.  See  also  Double¬ 
bank,  -bitt,  etc. 

1602  How  Choose  a  Good  Wife  v.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX. 
84  My  uncles  ^double-bar  their  doors  against  me.  a  1661 
Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  272  He  was  double  barred: 
first  because  an  honest  man.  .secondly  because  an  English¬ 
man.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  54  She  double- 
locked  and  *double-bolted  herself  in.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen. 
IV,  v.  iii.  129  Pistol,  I  will  *double  charge  thee  with 
Dignities.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  24  Fired  my  Piece. . 
being  double  charg’d.  1624  Middleton  Game  at  Chess  11. 
ii,  That  would  *double-damn  him.  1656  Trapp  Comm . 
Matt.  ii.  22  If  Turks  and  Tartars  shall  be  damned, 
debauched  Christians  shall  be  double-damned.  18 . .  Lowell 
To  G.  W.  Curtis  (Cent.)  Such  natures  *double-darken 
gloomy  skies.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vii.  xv,  ^Double 
dyked  with  ful  warly  wallis.  C1510  Little  Geste  of  Robin 
Hood  in  Arb.  Garner  \\.  453*Double  ditched  it  was  about. 
1566  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  314  A  cup  of 
silver,  xdouble-gilt.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  129 
England  shall  double  gild  his  trebble  guilt.  1704  Swift 
Bait.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  244  The  Clasps  were  of  Silver  double¬ 
gilt.  1633  Shirley  Bird  in  Cage  111.  iii,  That  superfluous 
*double-hatched  rapier.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  1.  xv.  47 
Places  which  have  both  flags  and  Asterisks  . .  are  as  I  may 
say  doublehatcht  with  uncertainty.  1627  Capt.  Smith 
Seaman's  Gram .  xii.  56  If  they  be  "double-manned,  that  is, 
to  haue  twise  so  many  men  as  would  saile  her.  1859  F.  A. 
Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  127  The  [ropes]  are  double 
manned.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Brit.  Ch.  x,  To  * double¬ 
moat  thee  with  his  grace.  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  127 
^Double  quyke-set  it,  and  dyche  it.  a  1618  Sylvester 
Spectacles  xvii,  *  Double-racked  with  two  divers  Tortures. 
1671  Milton  P.  R.  i.  500  Now  began  Night.. to  "^double- 
shade  The  Desert.  1631  Weever  Anc .  Fun.  Mon.  655  The 
Mannor  house  hath  beene  ^double  trenched.  1768  Sterne 
Sent.  Joum.  (1778)  II.  25  The  cage.. was  twisted  and 
*double-twisted  so  fast  with  wire,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn . 
lxxxviii,  Doing  thee  vantage,  *double-vantage  me. 

4.  Double  adv.  in  comb. :  a.  with  pa.  pples. 
or  ppl.  adjs.,  as  double-distilled,  -lanted,  -loaded, 
loathed ,  - refined ,  -stitched,  - stored ,  etc. ;  double¬ 
cut,  of  a  file  =  Cross-cut  a.  2;  double-hung 
(see  quot.)  ;  double-ironed,  loaded  with  irons  or 
fetters  on  both  legs;  double-milled,  of  cloth, 
milled  or  fulled  twice  to  make  it  closer  and 
thicker;  double-struck,  of  a  coin  or  medal, 
showing  a  double  impression  owing  to  having 
been  accidentally  shifted  while  being  struck ; 
double-sunk,  double-worked  (see  quots.).  b. 
with  pres,  pples.  or  ppl.  adjs.,  as  double-biting , 
-clasping,  -flowering,  - refracting ,  -seeing,  -shining, 
etc.  c.  with  adjectives,  as  double-concave ,  -convex, 
-dark,  - double ,  -fatal,  fitchd,  -treble,  etc.  d.  with 
agent-nouns,  as  double-breather,  an  animal  that 
breathes  through  two  nostrils ;  double-goer  = 
Double-ganger. 

1700  Dryden  Palamon  <5*  A.  iii.  480  His  *double-biting 
axe,  and  beamy  spear.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  264  On  his 
breast,  The  ^double-clasping  gold  the  King  confest.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Double-concave  Lens,  a  lens  both  of 
whose  faces  are  concave.  1693  E.  Halley  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  965  If  the  Lens  be  xDouble-Convex.  1865  Tylor 
Early  Hist.  Man.  viii.  199  A  double-convex  cross  section. 
1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Sacrifice  xxxv,  As  Moses  face 
was  vailed,  so  is  mine,  Lest  on  their  *double-dark  souls 
either  shine.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4132/3  ^Double  Dis- 
till’d  Spanish  Brandy.  1845  Disraeli  Sybil  (1863)  280 
Which  made  him  hate  Egremont  with  double-distill’d 
virulence.  *zi6i8  Sylvester  Tobacco  Battered  749  In 
nappy  Ale,  and  xdouble-double-Beer.  1782  Herschel  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  112  Not  only  double-stars,  but  .. 
double-double.  1869  Dunkin  Midn.  Sky  160  Epsilon  Lyrae 
is.  .a  double-double  star,  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  iii.  ii.  117 
Their  Bowes  Of  ^'double  fatall  Eugh.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  A  cross  is  denominated  xdouble  fiche,  when  the 
extremities  are  pointed  at  each  angle ;  that  is,  when  each 
extremity  has  two  points.  1883  Haipcr's  Mag.  Apr.  726/1 
The  pure  white  blossoms  of  a  ^double-flowering  cherry. 
1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  57  The  horrible  notion  of  the 
"^double-goer.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  584/2 
*  Double-hung  sashes .  .those  of  which  the  window  contains 
two,  and  each  moveable  by  means  of  weights  and  lines.  1812 
Examiner  23  Nov.  752/2  He  has  been  ^double  ironed  and 
handcuffed.  1630  Tinker  of  Turney  Ep.  Ded.,  I  have  drunke 
*double-lanted  Ale,  and  single-lanted.  1607  Tourneur  Rev. 
Trag.  1.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  18  Her  *double-loathed  Lord. 
1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  1.  ix.  Girt  with  thick  *double- 
milled  kerseys.  1631  Weever  Auc.  Fun.  Mon ,  104  Religion 


is  ^double  refined,  pure  and  spotlesse  without  ceremonie. 
1791 T.  J efferson  in  H arper  s  Mag.  Mar.  (1885)  535/1  Double 
refined  maple  sugar.  1818  Hazlitt  Eng.  Poets  iv.  (1870)  97 
A  double-refined  essence  of  wit.  1873  Tyndall  Led.  on. 
Light  iii.  120  The  ^double  refracting  spar.  1580  Sidney  A  r- 
cadia  (1622)  92  To  see  the  sports  of  *double-shining  day.  1725 
De  Foe  Voy .  round  World  ( 1840)  68  We  were  over-manned 
and  *double-stored.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  Clockm. 
89  [A]  ^Double  Sunk  Dial,  .[is]  a  dial  with  recesses  for  the 
hour  hand  and  seconds  hand.  1781  Herschel  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXII.  124  a  Orionis..  A  ^double-treble star,  or  two 
sets  of  treble  stars.  18..  P.  Barry  Fruit  Garden  100 
(Cent.)  When  we  graft  or  bud  a  tree  already  budded  or 
grafted,  we  call  it  x double-worked. 

Double  (dtf'b’l),  sb.  Forms :  see  prec.  [In 
branch  I,  ellipt.  use  of  Double  a. ;  in  branch  II, 
noun  of  action  from  Double  v.] 

I.  1.  A  double  quantity ;  twice  as  much  or 
many  ;  a  number  or  magnitude  multiplied  by  two. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7644  (Gbtt.)  Dauid  him  J?e  doubil 
broght.  1393  Gower  Conf  I.  170  He  saith  that  other  have 
shall  The  double  of  that  his  felawe  axeth.  c  1430  Art  op 
Nombryng  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  7  If  thow  truly  double  the  halfis 
and  truly  half  the  doubles,  c  1500  'Three  Kings'  Sons 
(E.  E.  T,  S.)  76  There  were  moo  slayn  of  them  by  double 
than  they  were  that  assailed  them.  1611  Bible  Isa.  lxi.  7 
In  their  land  they  shal  possesse  the  double.  1726  tr. 
Gregory's  Astron.  I.  350  The  Arcs  G  L,  L  H.  .respectively 
the  doubles  of  A  E,  E  B.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
485  Ten,  which  is  the  double  of  five. 

2.  A  thing  that  is  an  exact  repetition  of  another. 
+  a.  A  duplicate,  copy,  transcript  {of  a  writing). 
Obs.  (chiefly  *SV.) 

JS43  Sc'  Acts  Mary  (1S14)  436  (Jam.)  The  auctentik 
dowble  of  thir  our  souerain  ladeis  lettrez  of  summondis. 
1628  Sir  R.  Boyle  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  II.  259 
My  laste  will  and  testament,  with  a  dowble  therof,  both 
signed.  1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  60  Of 
which  Warrant,  the  Messenger,  .is.  .ordained  to  give  a  just 
Double,  .to  the  Prisoner  himself. 

b.  A  counterpart ;  an  image,  or  exact  copy  (of 
a  thing  or  person),  c.  spec .  The  apparition  of  a 
living  person  ;  a  wraith,  fetch. 

1798  Geraldina  II.  189  Lady  Withers,  who  is  this  Lady’s 
double,  and  attends  her  constantly.  1818  Todd,  Double. . 
4.  In  modern  times,  used  for  resemblance ;  as,  his  or  her 
double,  meaning  another  person  extremely  like  the  party. 

1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iii.  v,  I  fancy  that  in  this  mys¬ 
terious,  .woman,  I  have  met  a  kind  of  double  of  myself. 

1827  Hone  Every-Day  Bk.  II.  1012  The  fetch  or  double  of 
the  Gottingen  student.  1871  Proctor  Light  Sc.  294  The 
appearance  of  a  double  or  ‘fetch’  has  ever  been  held.. to 
signify  approaching  death. 

+  d.  pi.  Two  of  the  same  kind  ;  twins.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  x.  100  Gemini  that  ben 
cleped  twynnes  or  doubles. 

3.  Technical  senses.  • 

fa.  A  step  in  dancing  (obs.).  b.  Bell-ringing.  A 
‘change’  in  which  two  pairs  of  bells  change  places.  C. 
Double-headed  shot,  consisting  of  two  bails  joined  (cf. 
Bar-shot),  d.  Name  of  a  small  size  of  roofing  slates,  e. 
Name  of  a  size  of  sheet-iron.  f.  A  kind  of  basket  for  fish  : 
see  quot.  g.  pi.  A  kind  of  thick  narrow  black  ribbons  for 
shoe-strings.  (Caulfeild  and  Saward  Did.  Needlework  (1882) 
156/2.)  h.  Printing.  An  accidental  duplication  of  a  word 
or  passage,  i.  Mil.  A  double  pace :  see  Double  a.  4  c. 

j.  Whist.  A  game  (at  short  whist)  in  which  one  side  scores 
five  before  the  other  has  scored  three ;  (at  long  whist)  in  which 
one  side  makes  ten  and  the  other  none ;  the  stake  in  such 
case  being  doubled,  k.  Dominoes.  A  piece  bearing  the 
same  number  of  pips  on  each  half.  1.  Lawti  Tennis.  A 
game  played  by  two  players  on  each  side  ;  also  two  faults  in 
succession,  m.  An  actor  or  singer  who  takes  two  parts  in 
the  same  piece,  as  in  case  of  absence  of  another  performer, 
n.  In  many  elliptical  uses  :  e.  g.— double  bed,  feast, flower, 
game ,  letter ,  line ,  star,  in  which  the  sense  is  supplied  by 
the  context. 

a.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  t.  xxv,  A  double  in  daunsinge  is 
compacte  of  the  nombre  of  thre.  b.  1684  R.  LI.  School 
Rccreat.  93  Another  Way  of  Ringing  Twenty  Four  Changes, 
Doubles  and  Singles  011  Four  Bells.  1880  in  Grove  Did. 
M us.  I.  460.  C.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4380/2  We  gave 
him.. our  Broadside  with  Double  and  Round.  1726  Adv. 
Capt.  R.  Boyle  167  Firing  our  double  and  round,  which 
kill’d  ’em  above  fifty  men.  d.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract. 
Build.  396  The  Doubles  are  so  called  from  their  small  size. 
1876  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit.  §  2211c,  Table  of  the  Names 
and  usual  Sizes  of  Slates.  Doubles,  13X10  [inches].  Ditto, 
13X7.  e.  1887  Daily  News  20  June  2/6  Iron  sheets  are 
£6  10 s.  for  superior  merchant  doubles,  .galvanising  doubles 
may  be  had  at  £ 6 .  f.  1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861) 
16  The  ‘doubles’  of  plaice,  soles,  haddock.  .A ‘double  ’ 
is  an  oblong  basket  tapering  to  the  bottom,  and  containing 
from  three  to  four  dozen  of  fish.  g.  1858  Simmonds 
Did.  Trade  131/1  Galloon  and  double,  a  kind  of  silk 
material  for  shoe  ties  and  binding.  h.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Double  (a  Term  in  Printing)  the  mistake  of 
a  Compositor,  that  sets  the  same  thing  twice.  1784  Frank¬ 
lin  in  Ann.  Reg.  Chron.  (1817)  389  The  outs,  and  doubles 
.  .are  not  easy  to  be  corrected.  i.  i860  Russell  Diary 
in  India  II.  329  (Hoppe)  The  men  cheering,  broke  out  into 
a  double,  and  at  last  into  a  regular  race.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  393  The  ‘  double’  is  never  continued 
very  long ;  it  is  stopped  at  the  option  of  the  commanding 
officer,  j.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxv,  That ’s  two  doubles 
and  the  rub.  1870  Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle 30  (Whist). 

k.  1870  Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle  92  (Dominoes),  The 
person  holding  the  highest  double  has  the  ‘  pose  ’  or  ‘  down 

l.  1894  Times  29  May  11/2  Lawn  Tennis,  .yesterday,  the 
singles  competition .  .was  played.  .The  doubles  will  be  played 
to-day.  m.  1880  E.  Pkout  in  Grove  Did.  Mus.  I.  460 
Doubles,  .singers  who  under-study  a  part  in  a  vocal  work, 
so  as  to  replace  the  regular  performer  in  case  of  need. 
1891  Farmer  Slang,  Double.. an  actor  playing  two  parts 
in  the  same  piece.  II.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  E/dst.  401 
Brawling  and  wrangling,  .about  a  vowell,  about  a  conso¬ 
nant,  about  a  liquide  ;  about  a  double.  1850  Vesper  Bk. 
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(Burns  &  Oates)  Pref.  12  Doubles  and  semi-doubles  have 
First  and  Second  Vespers.  1873  Bennett  &  Cavendish 
Billiards  107  Doubles  are  seldom  played  for  at  Billiards. 
1878  Newcomb  Pop.  Astron.  iv.  i.  436  Those  [stars]  which 
are  catalogued  as  doubles.  1883  /W/  Mall  G.  15  Oct.  1/2 
The  doubles  are  charged.  .8 d.  a  night,  or  4s1.  a  week.  1883 
Sutton  Cult.  Veget .  <$*  Floiversi,  1802)  271  Frost  will  not  hurt 
the  single  varieties,  but  the  doubles  will  not.  .endure,  .a 
severe  winter.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Feast ,  Feasts  are 
divided,  according  to  their  rank,  into  doubles,  semi-doubles, 
simples,  etc.  1890  C.  A.  Young  Elem.  Astron.  vi.  §  207  It 
was  discovered  that  the  line  is  really  a  close  double,  one  of 
its  components  being  due  to  iron,  while  the  other  is  due  to 
some  unknown  gaseous  element. 

4.  f  A  small  copper  coin  (value  J  of  a  sou) 
formerly  current  in  France,  b.  A  small  copper 
coin  current  in  Guernsey,  value  -J-  of  a  penny. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Accul.  (1589)  336  Socrates., 
sent  him  word,  that  a  measure  of  flower  was  sold  in  Athens 
for  a  Double,  and  that  water  cost  nothing.  1687  A.  Lovell 
tr.  Bergerac's  Coni.  Hist.  1.  35  Most  of  them  throwing  a 
Double  upon  my  Handkerchief.  1862  Ansted  Channel  /si. 
iv.  App.  A.  (ed.  2)  563  Copper  coinage  in  Guernsey,  .con¬ 
sisting  of  pence,  half  pence,  farthings  (called  two  doubles), 
and  eighths  of  a  penny  (called  one  double). 

II.  5.  A  fold;  a  folded  piece  of  stuff.  ?  Obs. 

1602  Manston  Ant.  <$•  Mel.  11.  Wks.  1856  I.  28  Rowled  up 
in  seaven-fould  doubles  Of  plagues.  1761  Sterne  Tr. 
Sluindy  III.  xiv,  Mantles,  .with  large  flowing  folds  and 
doubles..  1784  Darwin  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  3  Another 
leaden  ring,  .with  some  doubles  of  flannel  placed  under  it. 

6.  A  sharp  turn  in  running,  as  of  a  hunted  hare; 
also,  of  a  river ;  fig.  an  evasive  turn  or  shift  in 
action,  argument,  etc.  To  give  (one)  the  double  :  to 
give  the  slip,  evade  by  stratagem. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  682  With  what  care  he  [the 
hare]  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles,  a  1625 
Fletcher  Woman's  Prize  in.  iv,  All  their  arch-villanies 
and  all  their  dobles,  Which  are  more  than  a  hunted  Hare 
ere  thought  on.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  96  p  14: The 
quick  retreats  and  active  doubles  which  Falsehood  always 
practised.  1813  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  79  A  fellow 
who  had  tipped  the  double  to  some  bailiffs.  1820  Scott 
Monas t.  v,  At  every  double  of  the  river  the  shadows., 
obscured  the  eastern  bank. 

Double  (dzrb’l),  v.  Forms:  see  Double  a. 
[ME.  dublen,  doblen,  doublen,  a.  OF.  dubler, 
dobler,  doubler,  =  Pr.,  Sp.  doblar,  It.  doppiare:— 
L.  duplare  (less  common  =  dupUcare )  to  double, 
fold  up,  f.  dupl-us  double.] 

1.  trails.  To  make  double  ;  to  make  twice  as 
many,  as  much,  or  as  great ;  to  increase  or  enlarge 
twofold  ;  to  multiply  by  two ;  to  put  two  in  place 
of  one,  as  to  double  a  letter  in  spelling. 

C1290  St.  Brandan  602  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  236  We 
wollej?  }?eos  six  dawes  doubli  al  is  wo.  c  1385  Chaucer 
L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  522  Hire  grete  bounte  doubelyth  hire 
renoun,  c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  13  Begyn 
at  the  lyft  side,  and  doubulle  2.  [?at  wel  be  4.  '  1522  More 
De  quat.  Noviss.  Wks.  78/2  He  had  leuer  double  his  own 
payn.  16 11  Bible  Rev.  xviii.  6  Double  vnto  her  double 
according  to  her  workes.  1696  Whiston  The.  Earth  hi. 
(1722)  247  Mankind  do  double  themselves  in  about  360  or 
370  years.  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  103,  I 
doubled  my  pace.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  4 
If  either  its  weight  or  its  velocity  be  doubled,  its  momentum 
will  be  likewise  doubled.  1871  Roby  Lat.  Gram.  1.  v.  22 
To  denote  the  length  of  a  vowel  ..  (1)  They  doubled  the 
vowel.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  136  Ignorance 
doubled  by  conceit  of  knowledge. 

b.  absol.  (In  quot.,  to  double  the  stakes.) 

1669  Dryden  Tyrannic  Love  in.  i.  Wks.  1883  III.  412 
I  am  resolved  to  double  till  I  win. 

c.  To  amount  to  twice  as  much  as. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iv.  262  Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double 
fiue  and  twenty.  1666  Dryden  Ann  Mirab.  cxix,  The 
adverse  fleet,  Still  doubling  ours.  1806  Naval  Citron.  XV. 
328  A  number  doubling  that  which  she  was  calculated  to 
carry.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  F.  81  When  his  date 
Doubled  her  own. 

d.  Mus.  To  add  the  same  note  in  a  higher  or 
lower  octave  to  (a  note  of  melody  or  harmony). 

1731  Keller  Thorow-Bass  in  Holder Ilarniony  192  On., 
any.. Sharp  or  Flat  Note  out  of  the  Key,  you  double  the 
8th.  1877  Stainer  Harmony  vii.  §  92  The  minor  seventh 
should  not  be  doubled.  1880  P.  David  in  Grove.  Diet.  Mus. 
I.  458  [The  double-bass]  often  doubles  in  the  lower  octave 
the  bass  of  the  harmony. 

e.  7'o  double  a  part :  to  act  as  the  double  of  or 
substitute  for  (another  player) ;  to  play  two  parts 
in  the  same  piece  ;  also  fig. 

1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fam.  I.  33  When  she 
attempted  to  double  the  part  of  her  mother,  she.. failed  in 
playing  the  great  or  the  agreeable  lady.  1801  Paris  as  it 
was  II.  xli.  60  Laforet  who  (as  the  French  express  it), 
doubles  Lainez,  that  is,  performs  the  same  characters  in 
his  absence.  1875  Lowell  Spenser  Prose  Wks.  1890  IV. 
319  Spenser  made  all  his  characters  double  their  parts. 
1894  Times  6  Mar.  4/3  Miss  Rosa  Green  ‘  doubled  the  parts  ’ 
of  Martha  and  Siebel. 

2.  intr.  (for  reJV)  To  become  twice  as  much  or 
many  as  before  ;  to  increase  twofold. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  1199  J>i  joye  doublede  an  hondrut 
folde.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  Ad.  521  Say,  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  that  the  debt  should  double.  1684  90  Burnet  77/. 
Earth  (J.)  ’Tis  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years.. the  number  of  men 
double.  1882  Pebody  Eng.  Journalism  xix.  145  The  cir¬ 
culation  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled. 

b.  Of  flowers  :  To  become  double  (see  Double 

a .  1  cl). 

1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  542  When  the  stamens  become 


transformed  into  petals  (by  the  so-called  ‘  doubling  *  of  the 
flower).  1888  G.  Henslow  Floral  Struct.  299  The  starved 
state  of  the  plants  causes  doubling. 

1 3.  trans.  To  repeat  or  reiterate;  to  redouble; 
to  make  a  copy  or  duplicate  of  (Sc.)  Obs. 

C1380  Wyclie  Set.  Wks.  III.  84  Crist  techi}>..to  have 
oure  wordis  )ms,  3he,  ^he,  and  nai,  nay.. fere  he  doublih 
his  wordis,  as  if  he  wolde  seie, — 3if  3e  seie  ^he  in  3oure 
soule,  seie  3he  wih  3oure  moup.  1565  Jewel  Repl.  Harding 
(1611)  334  Thus  he  saith,  and  doubleth,  and  repeateth  the 
same,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  28  Pulling  out  the 
fatal  steel,  be  doubled  his  thrust,  a  1662  R.  Baillie  Lett. 
(177 5)  I-  174  (Jam.)  Some  of  the  advertisement  I  have  caused 
double.  1718  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II*  406  I’ll  cause 
double  over  what  account  I  have  insert.. and  send  up  to 
you.  1805  Scott  Last  Alinstr.  1.  xxvii,  Cliffs,  doubling,  on 
their  echoes  borne,  The  terrors  of  the  robber’s  horn. 

+  b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  speak  with  repetition  of 
sounds.  Obs.  rare. 

1382  Wyclie  2  Sam.  in.  34  And  doublynge  togidre  [eon- 
geminantes ]  al  the  people  wept  upon  hym.  1593  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  VI}  11.  iii.  94  This  knaues  tongue  begins  to  double. 
1621  [see  Doubling  ppl.  a.  1]. 

4.  Mil.  a.  trails.  To  increase  (ranks  or  files)  to 
twice  their  length  by  marching  other  ranks  or  files 
up  into  them.  (The  latter  may  also  be  the  object.) 
b.  intr.  Of  ranks  or  files :  To  march  up  into  the 
other  ranks  or  files  so  as  to  double  them. 

1598  Barret  Theor .  Warres  iii.  i.  37  What  meaneyou  by 
doubling  your  ranke  and  file?  1635  Barriffe  Mil.  Discip. 
xii.  (1643)  45  In  the  doubling  of  Ranks,  the  even  Ranks  are 
to  double  into  the  odde.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  55 
They  are  held  to  double  when  the  Rear  is  doubled  into  the 
Front.  1796  Instr.  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  46  No  doubling 
up,  increasing,  or  diminishing  the  front  of  the  column, 
must  be  made  after  entering  on  a  straight  alignement. 
1833  R  egul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  26  The  left  files  double 
behind  the  right  files. 

c.  trails,  (t :olloq .)  To  couple  or  associate  with 
(in  the  same  quarters).  Often  double  up. 

1837  Major  Richardson  Brit.  Legion  i.  (ed.  2)  23  Another 
Captain  of  my  regiment  is  doubled  up  with  me.  1885 
W.  Westall  Larry  Lohengrin  iii.  (Farmer),  He.  .promised 
the  steward  a  handsome  tip  if  nobody  were  doubled  up 
with  him,  i.  e.  if  no  other  person  were  put  into  the  same 
cabin.  1886  Morley  Stud.  Lit.  (1889)  108  The  scientific 
lawyer  is  doubled  with  the  Indian  bureaucrat. 

d.  intr.  To  unite  in  couples.  ?  Obs. 

1614  T.  Adams  DeviCs  Banqjiet  27  Some  double  in  tlieir 
companies,  some  treble,  some  troupe,  none  goe  single. 

5.  Mil.  intr .  To  march  in  double  time,  go  ‘at 
the  double  \ 

1890  R.  Kitling  Willie  Winkie  19 So E Company,  .doubled 
for  the  dear  life. 

b.  To  double  one’s  effort  or  speed,  (colloq.) 

1887  Vise.  Bury  &  G.  L.  Hillier  Cycling  104  He  doubled 
to  his  work,  .and  left  the  Cantab. 

6.  trails,  a.  To  add  a  second  layer  of  material 
to  (a  garment) ;  to  line.  Obs.  exc.  Her.  :  see 
Doubling  vbl.  sb.  2. 

14..  Ld.  Lliglt  Trcas.  Acc.  Scot.  I.  203  (Jam.  Supp.) 
A  lang  gowne  to  the  Duk..viij  elne  of  blak  dainmysk  to 
dowbil  it  with.  1555  Eden  Decades 266  A  thicke  vesture. . 
well  dowbeled.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  iv.  (1611)  14  No 
man  under  the  degree  of  a  Baron.. may  have  his  mantle 
doubled  with  Ermyne.  1766  Porny  Elem.  Her.  vi.  (1787) 
226  The  doubling  of  Mantlings  with  Furs. 

b.  To  line  or  cover  (a  ship)  with  an  additional 
layer  of  planking. 

1703  T.  N.  City  <V  C.  Purchaser  203  A  useful  Nail  in 
doubling  of  small  Ships.  1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg. 
II.  190  Doubling  generally  consists  of  the  application  of  2 
or  2^  inches  oak  plank  near  the  bow,  diminishing  towards 
the  stern.  1840  Evict.  Hull  Docks  Com.  222  _  She  was 
obliged  to  be  doubled ;  to  have  timber  put  outside  her  in 
order  to  make  her  more  stationary  in  the  water. 

7.  Silk  Manuf.,  Cotton-spinning,  etc.  To  lay 
two  or  more  filaments  (of  silk),  or  slivers  (of  cotton, 
wool,  or  flax),  together,  and  compress  them  into  one. 

1831  G.  R.  Porter  Silk  Mann/.  204  In  the  operation  of 
doubling,  these  bobbins  are  placed  in  front  of  the  winding 
machine.  183s  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  123  In  fine  spinning, 
the  doubling  of  the  fibres  is  sometimes  70,000  fold — for  the 
purpose  of  producing  perfect  uniformity  in  the  finished 
yarn.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  794  The  raw  singles  are 
first  twisted  in  one  direction,  next  doubled,  and  then 
twisted  together  in  the  opposite  direction. 

8.  To  bend  (a  piece  of  cloth,  paper,  etc.)  over, 
so  as  to  bring  the  two  parts  into  contact  parallel ; 
to  fold ;  to  bend  (the  body,  etc.)  so  as  to  bring 
distant  parts  into  proximity;  to  close,  clench  (the 
hand  or  fist).  Often  with  lip. 

(In  quot.  1589,  to  close  (the  ears'.) 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  39  Take  a  pese  of  fayre  Canne- 
uas,  and  doble  it.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xxiii. 
(Arb.)  282  To  solace  your  eares  with  prelie  conceits  after 
a  sort  of  long  scholasticall  preceptes  which  may  happen 
haue  doubled  them.  1663  Hooke  Microgr.  9  They  double 
all  the  Stuff,  .that  is,  they  crease  it  just  through  the  middle 
.  .placing  the  two  edges,  or  selvages  just  upon  one  another. 
1694  Dryden  Love  Triumph,  iii.  i,  The  page  is  doubled 
down.  1778  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  3  Aug.,  He  doubled 
his  fist  at  me.  1874  Blackie  Self -Cult.  42  Bending  his 
back,  and  doubling  his  chest.  1885  Bible  (R.  V.)  Exod. 
xxvi.  9  Thou..shalt  double  over  the  sixth  curtain  in  the 
forefront  of  the  tent.  1893  A.  H.  S.  Landor  Hairy  Ainu  54 
Crouched  as  she  was,  doubled  up,  with  her  head  on  her  knees. 

b.  To  double  up  (a  person)  :  to  make  to  bend 
or  stoop,  as  by  a  blow ;  hence  fig.  to  finish  up, 
cause  to  ‘  collapse  ( slang  or  collot/.) 

1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  278  Planting  a  blow  on  the 


side  of  Perrot,  which  doubled  him  up.  1883  J.  Parker 
Tyne  Ch.  108  Never  saw  a  man  so  doubled  up  [in  argu¬ 
ment],  1891  E.  W.  Gosse  Gossip  in  Library  xxi.  275 
This  master  of  science  (pugilism],  who  doubled  up  an 
opponent  as  if  he  were  plucking  a  flower. 

e.  intr.  (for  rcjl.)  To  become  folded  together 
or  bent  over ;  to  fold,  bend. 

?  1650  Don  Bellianis  164  With  such  terrible  incounters 
that  the  knight,  .doubled  backward  upon  his  horse.  1875 
Darwin  Inscctiv.  Plants  vii.  163  After  10  hrs.  15  m...  the 
blade  quite  doubled  up.  Mod.  His  knees  doubled  up  under 
him.  The  leaf  has  been  folded,  and  tends  to  double  over. 

d.  Billiards,  (a.)  intr.  Of  a  ball.  To  rebound. 
(b.)  trans.  To  cause  (a  ball)  to  rebound:  cf. 
Doublet  7. 

1885  Billiards  simplified  (1889I  50  If  you.. hit  the  red 
nearly  full,  so  that  it  doubles  down  the  table  [etc.]  Mod. 
You  can  double  the  ball  into  the  middle  pocket. 

9.  Naut.  (trans.)  To  sail  or  passround  or  to  the 
other  side  of  (a  cape  or  point),  so  that  the  ship’s 
course  is,  as  it  were,  doubled  or  bent  upon  itself. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII.  11  b,  If  you  wil  bring  your 
shippe  into  the  bay  of  Hardines,  you  must  double  y"  poynt 
of  Gentilnes.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy. 
1.  x.  12  b,  Having  doubled  the  cape,  we  passed  along. 
1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  42  To  go  into  the  East  Indies  without 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Cony.  (1876)  I.  v.  295  The  invaders  doubled  the  Land’s  End 
and  ravaged  Cornwall. 

b.  intr.  To  get  round.  To  double  upon  (in  naval 
warfare)  :  to  get  round  to  the  other  side  of  (an 
enemy’s  fleet),  so  as  to  inclose  it  between  two  fires. 

1769  Falconer  Did.  Marine  (1789)  A  a  ij  b,  The  lee-line 
..cannot  so  easily  double  upon  the  vail.. of  the  enemy. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits  v.  91  Nelson’s  feat  of  ‘  doubling  ’, 
or  stationing  his  ships  one  on  the  outer  bow  and  another  on 
the  outer  quarter  of  .each  of  the  enemy’s.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  IVord-bk. ,  Doubling  upon  . .  a  hostile  fleet  . .  as 
Nelson  did  at  the  Nile.  1875  F.  Hall  in  Lippincott's^ 
Mag.  XVI.  751/2  I  doubled  nimbly  round  a  couple  oi 
corners,  and  paused  again. 

10.  intr.  To  turn  sharply  and  suddenly  in  run¬ 
ning,  as  a  hunted  hare;  to  turn  back  on  one’s 
course  ;  to  pursue  a  winding  or  tortuous  course. 

1596  Drayton  I^egcnds  ii.  382  To  the  Covert  doth  him- 
selfe  betake  Doubling,  and  creepes  from  Brake  againe  to 
Brake.  1690  Dryden  Amphitryon  iv.  Wks.  1884  VIII.  75 
See  how  he  doubles,  like  a  hunted  hare.  1724  De  Foe 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  95  He  found  the  river  fetching  a  long 
reach,  double  short  upon  itself.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  I. 
iv.  87  The  negociation  doubled  through  all  the  bland  wind¬ 
ings  of  concession  and  conciliation.  1864  D.  G.  Mitchell 
Sev.  Stor.  306  They  suddenly  turned  to  double  upon  their 
walk  again. 

b.  trans.  To  avoid  or  escape  by  doubling;  to 
elude,  give  the  slip  to. 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet,  s.v.,  To  double  a  person 
.  .signifies  either  to  run  away  from  him  openly,  and  elude 
his  attempts  to  overtake  you,  or  to  give  him  the  slip., 
unperceived.  1842  Manning  Scrm.  (1848)  I.  ii.  23  Skill  in 
doubling  all  the  changes  of  life,  and  in  meeting  its  emer¬ 
gencies. 

11.  fig.  (intr.)  To  make  evasive  turns  or  shifts ; 
to  use  duplicity,  act  deceitfully.  ?  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  525  r2,  I  double,  I  varye  in  tellyng  of  my  tale. 
..Nay,  and  you  double  ones,  I  have  done  with  you.  1578 
Hunnis  Hyveful  I/unnye  Gen.  xii.  25  Why  hast  thou 
dealt  thus  craftely  And  doubled  so  with  mee?  1624  Trag. 
Nero  hi.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  54  Why  with  false  Auguries 
have  we  bin  deceiv’d  ?  What,  can  Celestiall  Godheads 
double  too?  1649  Bounds  Publ.  Obed.  (1650)  35  Who  have 
been..attent  not  to  double  with  their  God,  1820  Scott 
Ivanhoe  xxxv,  If  thy  tongue  doubles  with  me,  I  will  have 
it  torn  from  thy  misbelieving  jaws. 

Double-acting,  ppl.  a.  Acting  in  two  ways 
or  directions,  by  two  methods,  etc. :  spec,  of  a 
steam-engine,  worked  by  application  of  steam 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  piston.  (Cf.  double 
action  s.v.  Double  a.  6.) 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  475  The  upward  stroke  of  the 
piston  was  now  produced  by  admitting  the  steam  below 
it  . .  thus  the  engine  became  double-acting.  1850  Chubb 
Locks  <5-  Keys  28  Chubb’s  detector  being  combined  with  the 
six  double-acting  tumblers,  added  very  greatly  to  the 
security  of  the  lock.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Alech.,  Double¬ 
acting  Pump,  one  which  throws  water  at  each  stroke. 
i8g2  Lounsbury  Stud.  Chaucer  I.  ii.  155  The  assumed 
relationship,  .had  begun  to  perform  its  double-acting  part. 

Double-bank,  v.  [Back-formation  from  next.] 
trans.  a.  Naut.  To  provide  with  two  rowers  on 
one  bench  for  each  pair  of  opposite  oars,  or  with 
two  rowers  for  each  oar.  b.  transf.  To  work  or 
pull  with  two  sets  of  men,  horses,  etc.  (e.g.  a  rope 
with  men  on  both  sides,  a  dray  with  a  double 
team  of  horses) ;  also  absol. 

1832  Marryat  N.  Forster  xii,  They  double-banked  their 
oars.  1859  Cornwallis  New  IVorldl.  147  They  started  next 
day.  .and,  by  good  luck,  .met  with  some  chaps  on  the  road 
with  fresh  cattle,  and  so  double  banked  all  the  way  up. 

Double-banked  (-bseijkt),  a.  Naut.  [para- 
synth.  f.  double  bank  +  -ed.]  Having  pairs  of 
opposite  oars  pulled  by  rowers  on  the  same  bench  ; 
or,  having  two  rowers  at  each  oar.  (Said  of  the  oars, 
or  of  the  boat ;  also  adverbially.)  b.  Double- 
banked  frigate :  a  frigate  carrying  guns  on  two 
decks  ;  also  called  a  Double-banker. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  xv.  429  They  row  double-banked ; 
that  is,  two  Men  sitting  on  one  Bench,  but  one  rowing  on 
one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boat.  1769 
Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.v,,  The  oars  are  also  said 
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to  be  double-banked  when  two  men  row  upon  every  single 
one.  1842  P.  Parley's  Ann.  III.  300  A  large  double-banked 
frigate.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.  s.v.  Double-banked , 
60-gun  frigates  which  carry  guns  along  the  gangway.. are 
usually  styled  double-bankers. 

Dou'ble-ba  rrelled,  -eled  (-barreld),  a. 

1.  Of  a  fire-arm  :  Having  two  barrels. 

1709  Steele  Tatlcr  No.  34  P  5  His  double-barrelled 
Pistols.  183s  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies  95,  I  discharged 
the  double-barrelled  gun  to  the  right  and  left. 

2.  fig .  Serving  a  double  purpose ;  having  a 
double  reference  ;  double,  twofold. 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxvii,  This  was  a  double-barrelled 
compliment.  1841  Thackeray  Fun.  Napoleon  ii,  The  above 
account  ..  has  a  double-barrelled  morality.  1889  Univ. 
Rev.  Nov.  345  Every  one  they  know  has  a  double-barrelled 
name  and  a  great-grandfather  of  renown. 

So  Double-barrel  0.  =  prec. ;  sb.,  a  double-bar¬ 
relled  gun  ;  Double-barrel  v.  nonce-wd to  make 
‘  double-barrelled  \ 

1811  Byron  Hints  Hor.  556  Double-barrels,  .miss  their 
mark.  1829  Fonblanque  Eng.  under  7  Admin  is  t.  (183  7)  I. 
313  A  double-barrel  gun.  1848  Thackeray  Bh.  Snob*  x. ii, 
He  double-barrelled  his  name,  and,  instead  of  T.  Sniffle 
.  .came  out.  .as  Rev.  T.  D’Arcy  Sniffle. 

Double-bass  (dzrb’lib^s).  [f.  Double  a.  4  b 
-fBass,  after  the  Italian  name  Contrabasso.]  A 
musical  instrument,  the  largest  and  deepest-toned 
of  the  violin  class,  having  three  or  four  strings, 
usually  tuned  a  fourth  apart. 

1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Viol  one,  A  double  bass 
almost  twice  as  big  as  the  common  bass  violin.  1789  Mrs. 
Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  176  Girls  handling  the  double 
bass.  1856  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  tr.  Berlioz '  Instrument.  40  To 
double-basses  belong.,  the  lowest  sounds  of  the  harmony. 

attrib.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xvii,  ‘  Harm  them  not  !  * 
exclaimed  Kettledrummle,  in  his  very  best  double-bass 
tones.  1880  P.  David  in  Grove  Diet.  Plus.  I.  458  Bottesini 
and.  .other  celebrated  double-bass  players. 

Double-benched  (-benjt),  a.  Having  two 
benches;  spec.  (Naut.)  =  Double-banked. 

1834  Medvvin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  17  A  double-benched 
cart.  1881  Ogilvie,  Double-banked ,  double-benched. 

Double-bitt,  v.  Naut .  [see  Bitt.]  trans. 
To  pass  (a  cable)  twice  round  the  bitts,  or  round 
two  pairs  of  bitts  instead  of  one. 

1833  Cart.  Marryat  P.  Simple  xv,  ‘Which  cable  was 
ranged  last  night — the  best  bower?1  ‘Yes,  sir.1  ‘Jump 
down,  then,  and  see  it  double-bitted  and  stoppered  at  thirty 
fathoms.'  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  104  In  ships  of 
war  there  are  usually  two  pairs  of  cable-bitts,  and  when  they 
are  both  used  at  once  the  cable  is  said  to  be  double-bitted. 

Double-bitted,  a.  [see  Bit  sb.1 ]  Having 
two  bits  (in  various  senses). 

1816  Scott  Bl.  Dwarf  i,  A  double-bitted  military  bridle. 
1834  Brit.  Ilusb.  I.  345  Grubbing  the  roots  of  shrubs.. is 
usually  performed  with  the .  .double-bitted  mattock.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  PlecJt .,  Double-bitted  Axe . .  has  two  opposite 
bits  or  blades.  It  is  an  ancient  form  of  battle-axe. 

Double-breasted,  a.  Of  a  coat,  etc. :  Having 
the  two  sides  of  the  breast  made  alike,  with 
buttons  and  button-holes,  so  as  to  button  on  either 
side.  Also,  having  a  double  thickness  of  material 
on  the  breast,  as  an  under-vest. 

1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3693/4  A  light  Cloth  Coat  double 
breasted.  1825  J.  Neal  B7’o.  Jonathan  I.  149  A  loose 
great  coat,  or  double-breasted  surtout.  1874  Boutell  A  rms 
<5*  Ann.  iii.  54  That  arrangement  in  a  modern  waistcoat 
which  is  entitled  ‘  double-breasted  ’. 

Doubled  (do-b’ld ),///.  a.  [f.  Double  v.J 

1.  Made  double,  increased  twofold,  f  repeated, 
etc. ;  see  the  verb. 

c  1430  Art  of  Nonibryng  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  16  Fynde  a-nofier 
digit  vnder  the  next  figure  bifore  the  doublede.  1571  Digges 
Pantom.  1.  xi.  D  iij,  Ioyning  to  that  doubled  distance  the 
heigth  of  your  eye,  ye  haue  the  whole  altitude.  1697 
Dkyden  Vires.  Georg,  tv.  70  Hollow  Rocks  that . .  doubled 
linages  of  Voice  rebound.  1810  Southey  Kekama  xi.  xiv, 
Their  doubled  speed  the  affrighted  Dragons  try. 

b.  Of  land  :  see  double  land  s.v.  Double  a.  6. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1729)  1. 256  The  Land  in  the  Country 
is  high  and  doubled.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  App.  26  The 
Land  is  white  with  small  Hills,  and  in  some  places  doubled. 

2.  Folded,  bent :  see  Double  v.  8. 

*655  JeR-  Taylor  Guide  Devot.  (1719)  149  Doubled  knees, 
and  Groans  and  Cries,  i860  Macmichael  Pilgr.  Ps.  324 
A  small  doubled  piece  of  cloth.  1864  Mrs.  Gatty  Parables 
fr.  Nat.  Ser.  tv.  14  Poor  Hans’  doubled-up  figure. 

Double-dealer,  [f.  next,  or  f.  Double  adv. 

3. ]  One  who  acts  with  duplicity. 

1547-64  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  vtn.  i,  God  ..  ab- 
horreth . .  hypocrites,  and  double  dealers.  1709  Sacheverell 
Serin.  5  Nov.  22  Thus  execrable  is  the  Traytor,  and  Double- 
Dealer.  1836  Hor.  Smith  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  278  A  Janus- 
faced  double-dealer. 

Dou  ble-dealing,  double  dealing,  vbl.  sb. 
[see  Double  a.  5.]  Action  marked  by  duplicity  ; 
the  profession  of  one  thing  and  practice  of  another. 

<11529  Skelton  Dcthe  Erie  Nortlmmb.  174  Let  double 
dejyng,  in  the  haue  no  place.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
Biondi  s  Eromena  133  Some  . .  feared  there  was  some  dis¬ 
sembling  or  double  dealing  in  this  businesse.  1748  Anson’s 
V oy.  111.  x.  403  The  malice  and  double-dealing  of  the 
Chinese.  1830  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  iv.  45  Saville  ..  by 
his  double-dealing  with  the  King  and  the  Scots,  proved 
himself  a  political  traitor. 

Double-dealing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.,  or  f. 
Double  adv.  3.]  Using  duplicity. 

1587  Golding  De  Mor  nay  xiv.  223  To  be  beguiled  by  a 


dubbledealing  Spy.  1855  Macaulay  Hist,  f  ug .  IV.  53  I 
Lowminded,  doubledealing,  self-seeking  politicians. 

Double-decker,  colloq.  [parasynth.  f.  double 
deck  +  -Eli  1.]  A  double-decked  ship,  etc.  a.  ‘  A 
ship  with  two  decks  above  the  water-line’,  b. 
U.S.  ‘  A  street-car  having  a  second  floor  and  seats 
on  top  ;  a  freight-  or  cattle-car  with  two  floors 
{Cent.  Did.) 

Double-dye,  v.  [f.  Double  adv.  +  Dye  v.] 
trans.  To  dye  twice ;  fig.  to  imbue  or  stain  deeply. 

1602  How  to  Chuse  good  Wife  iv.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
IX.  77  Did  he  not.  .double-dye  your  coral  lips  with  blood? 
1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  xxxv,  He  is  a  sort  of  man  to 
double-dye  himself  in  guilt  by  way  of  vengeance. 

Hence  Double-dyed  ppl.  a .,  dyed  twice  ;  fig . 
deeply  imbued  or  stained(with  guilt,  etc.);  Double- 
dyeing*  sb.}  a  method  of  dyeing  mixed  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics  by  which  the  two  are  dyed  separately. 

1667  Poole  Dial.  betw.  Protest.  Papist  (1735)  148  You 
are  double-dy’d  Idolaters.  1678  Marvell  Growth  Popery 
15  Some  double-dyed  Son  of  our  Church,  some  Protestant 
in  grain.  1870  Miss  Bridgman  R.  Lynne  II.  xii.  256  A 
double-dyed  scoundrel. 

Double-edged,  a.  [f.  double  edge  +  -ed,  or 
Double  adv.]  Having  two  (cutting)  edges  ;  Jig. 
cutting  or  acting  both  ways. 

1552  Huloet,  Double  edged,  anceps.  1687  Dryden  Hind 
<5-  Panth.  iii.  192  Your  Delphic  sword.  .Is  double-edged  and 
cuts  on  either  side.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson  s  Voy. 
289  Pikes  ..  headed  with  a  double-edged  Iron.  1791  Bos¬ 
well  Johnson  I.  454  (Jod.)  Strong,  pointed,  double-edged 
wit.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  1. 196  The  charge. .  is  double- 
edged,  and  cuts  both  ways. 

Double-e'nder. 

1.  Anything  having  two  ends  alike  ;  spec,  a  kind 
of  gun-boat  rounded  fore  and  aft.  U.  S. 

1865  Star  3  Feb.,  The  double-ender  Sassacus  ..  caught 
one  of  the  shells,  .which  carried  away  the  skylight  of  the 
cabin.  1871  Proctor  Light  Sc.  219  The  United  States 
double-ender  ‘Wateree*.  18..  Amer.  Antiquarian  IX. 
370  (Cent.)  It  may  be  styled  a  double-ender  spear,  for  each 
extremity  of  it  is  pointed  in  an  identical  manner. 

2.  A  cross-cut  sawing-machine,  with  two  adjust¬ 
able  circular  saws,  for  sawing  both  ends  of 
timber. 

II  Double  entendre  (dub\  antandr).  [rare 
obs.  F.  =  the  usual  double  entente)  double  under¬ 
standing,  ambiguity;  (an  example,  of  16SS,  is  given 
by  Littre  in  Suppl.)  Cf.  also  double  entendement 
in  Double  a.  2  quot.  1548.]  A  double  meaning; 
a  word  or  phrase  having  a  double  sense,  esp.  as 
used  to  convey  an  indelicate  meaning. 

1673  Dryden  Marr.  a  la  Mode  in.  i.  36  Foible,  Chagrin, 
Grimace,  Embarrasse,  Double  entendre,  Equivoque.  1678 
Duchess  Cleveland  in  Miss  Berry  Eng.  $  France  (1834)  I. 
i.  92  The  ambassador  showed  a  letter,  which  he  pretended 
one  part  of  it  was  a  double  entendre.  1694  Dryden  Love 
Triumph.  Prol.,  No  double-entendres,  which  you  sparks 
allow,  To  make  the  ladies  look — they  know  not  how.  1709 
Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  ii.  3/2  A  double  Entendre  By  th’  word 
is  express’d.  1841  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parish  Clerk  I.  159  The 
jokes  and  the  double  entendres  that  were  flying  about. 

Double-face.  a.  (Properly  two  words,  dou¬ 
ble  face)  ‘  Duplicity  ;  the  acting  of  different  parts 
in  the  same  concern’  Webster  1828.  b.  ( dou'bleface ), 

A  double-faced  person,  a  hypocrite. 

1892  Boy's  Own  Paper  Nov.  55/3  Then  you  believe  that 
uncle  is  a  double-face. 

Double-faced  (-f^st),  a. 

1.  Having  two  faces  or  aspects. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  29  Chance  is  like  Ianus, 
double  faced.  1711  Ken  Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
IV.  140  Double-fac’d  Death.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II. 

36  Double-faced  as  these  inventions  are — wearing  one 
meaning  in  the  apologies  of  theologians,  and  quite  another 
to  the  multitude. 

b.  Of  a  fabric  :  Finished  on  both  sides,  so  that 
either  may  be  used  as  the  right  side. 

2.  fig .  ‘  Facing  two  ways  ’ ;  professing  different 
things  to  different  people  ;  insincere. 

i575~85  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  64  Deep  dissemblers, 
double-hearted,  double-tongued,  double-faced.  1577  Test.  12 
Patriarchs  (1604)  134  Double-fac’d  men  God  abhorreth. 
1825  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  63  Those  whom 
he  knew  to  be  slippery  and  double-faced. 

Hence  Double-facedness,  the  quality  of  being 
double-faced  ;  duplicity,  insincerity. 

1867  Sala  Fr.  Waterloo  to  Penin.  II.  116  An  element  in 
Spanish  statecraft  . .  known  as  doblez ,  or  doublefacedness. 
1887  Colvin  Keats  79  Of  double-facedness  or  insincerity  . . 
Hunt  was  incapable. 

t  Dou’blefold,  a.  Obs.  [loosely  after  manifold , 
etc.]  Twofold,  double. 

^  1300  Cursor  M.  6758  (Cott.)  He  sal  again  yeild  duble 
fald.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  2nd  Prol.,  Clad  with  the  doublefold 
cloth  of  confusion.  1577  Northbrooke  Dicing  (1843)  26 
The  blessings  are  double  fold  to  the  diligent  and  obedient 
hearer.  1826  Sporting  Mag.  XIX.  70  Increased  in  a  double¬ 
fold  degree. 

Dou’ble-ganger  (-greip.t).  [ad.  Ger.  doppel- 
gdnger  or  Du.  dubbelganger  double-goer.] 

1.  The  apparition  of  a  living  person ;  a  double, 
a  wraith. 

1830  Scott  Demonol.  178  note,  He  . .  may  probably  find  it 
to  be  his  own  fetch  or  wraith  or  double-ganger.  1865 
Kingsley  Herew.  xix,  Either  you  are  Hereward,  or  you  are 
his  double-ganger. 


2.  A  rendering  of  amphisbxna ,  the  doublc- 
headed  snake,  nonce-use. 

1831  Whittier  Double-headed  Snake  60  Urchins,  .search¬ 
ing  . .  for  sheep  or  kine  The  terrible  double-ganger  heard. 

Dou-ble-hamded,  a. 

1.  Adapted  to  be  lifted  or  held  with  both  hands  ; 
two-handled. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  1.  566  In  his  lov’d  mother’s  hand  He 
put  the  double-handed  cup.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales 

I.  172  Do  you  use  a  single  or  double-handed  rod  ? 

2.  Having  two  hands ;  fig.  capable  of  a  double 
use,  application,  or  action. 

1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  (J.),  All  things  being  double- 
handed,  and  having  the  appearances  both  of  truth  and 
falsehood. 

Hence  Doiible-handeclness,  the  quality  of  being 
double-handed  ;  duplicity  of  action. 

1883  F.  M.  Crawford  Dr.  Claudius  x,  That  sort  of 
double-handedness  that  the  Duke  hated. 

t  Dou  ble-head.  Obs.  a.  The  double-headed 
snake,  b.  Double-headed  shot. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  700  The  Grecians  call  this 
Serpent  Amphisbaina.  .1  have  called  it  Double-head.  1635 
Swan  Spec.  M.  (1670)  440  The  Amphisbena,  or  Double-head. 
1678  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1361/1  He.,  loaded  his  Guns  with 
double  head  and  round  Partridge. 

Dou‘ble-hea:ded,  a.  Having  a  double  head 
or  two  heads,  two-headed  {lit.  and  fig .). 

Double-headed  shot :  a  shot  consisting  of  two  balls  joined 
together.  Double-headed  serpent  or  snake',  a  snake- like 
lizard  of  N.  America,  having  the  head  and  tail  nearly  alike ; 
hence  formerly  supposed  to  have  two  heads;  =-Amphis- 
B<ENA  2. 

1542-3  Act  34  <5*  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  Pinnes.  .such  as  shalbe 
double  headed.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xii. 
363  His  favours  are  deceitfull  and  double  headed,  hedoeth 
apparent  good,  for  reall.  .evill  after  it.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel 
E  viij  b,  A  double-headed-Aigle.  1678  tr.  Gaya’s  Art  of  W ar 
1 7  Double-headed  Shot . .  are  two  Bullets  fastned  together,  by 
a  little  piece  of  Iron,  about  half  an  inch  long.  1727  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxiii.  10  This  double-headed- 
Government.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  222  The 
Amphisbama,  or  the  Double  Headed  Serpent.  1804  Naval 
Chro7i.  XII.  63,  13  rounds  of  double-headed  shot.  1865 
Kingsley  Hereto,  xvii,  His  great  double-headed  axe. 

Double-liea’der.  U.  S.  a.  A  kind  of  firework, 
b.  A  railway  train  having  two  engines. 

1869  Aldrich  Story  of  Bad  Boy  92  The  smaller  sort  of 
fireworks,  such  as  pin-wheels,  serpents,  double-headers.  1881 
Chicago  Times  12  Mar.,  The.  .express  from  Chicago  started 
out  with  a  double-header. 

Double-hearted,  a.  [see  Double  a.  5.] 
Having  a  ‘  double  heart  ’ ;  deceitful,  dissembling. 

1552  Latimer  Serm.  $  Rem.  (1845)  151  Double-hearted, 
speaking  one  thing  with  their  tongues,  and  thinking  another 
thing  in  their  hearts.  1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  160  Guilefull 
and  double-hearted  hypocrites.  1849  Hare  Par.  Scr77i.  II. 
227  In  this  doublefaced,  doublehearted  world. 

Hence  Double-heaTtedness. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  071  Ps.  xii.  3  This  dubblehartednesse 
. .  maketh  men  dubbletunged.  1888  Heron  Ch.  Subapostolic 
Age  1.  i.  21  Doubleheartedness,  guile,  arrogance. 

Dourblejee,  -key,  -see,  dubbletie,  adapta¬ 
tions  or  corruptions  of  Du.  dubbcltje ,  a  coin  worth 
10  cents,  or  about  2 d.  English. 

1707  Funnell  Voy.  (1729)  201  A  Doublekey,  which  is  a 
piece  of  money  that  goes  for  two-pence.  1731  Medley 
Kolbe7i’s  Cape  G.  Hope  I.  168  A  Dubbletie  ..  a  twopenny 
piece  of  Dutch  money.  1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  Jr)il. 
(1884)  59  Two  stiver  pieces  called  doublesees.  1889  Blackw. 
Mag.  Aug.  183  We  had  to  put  a  doublejee  or  so  into  the 
wooden  shoe. 

+  Double-leaf,  sb.  and  a.  Obs. 

A.  sb.  The  plant  twayblade  ( Listera  ovala), 
an  orchid  with  two  large  opposite  ovate  leaves. 

1578  Lyte  Dodocns  11.  lvii.  224  The  Twayblade  or 
Doubleleaf.  1605  Timme  Que7'sit .  1.  xiii.  65  The  salts  [ofj 
double  leafe  and  of  cardus  benedictus.  .are  diaphoricall. 

B.  adj.  Having  two  leaves,  double-leaved. 

1592  Lyly  Midas  1.  ii,  The  lips  are  ..  made  for  a  double- 
leafe  dore  for  the  mouth. 

Dou:ble-lo*ck,  v.  trans.  To  lock  by  two  turns 
of  the  key,  as  in  some  forms  of  lock. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  448  Bid  Suspicion  double-lock 
the  door.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  39  How 
came  I  to  double-lock  myself  in  ?  1840  Dickens  Bar?i. 
Rudge  II.  ix.  77  John  had  double-locked  the  door. 

Double  meaning,  sb.  Double  or  ambiguous 
signification ;  the  use  of  an  ambiguous  word  or 
phrase,  esp.  to  convey  an  indelicate  meaning ;  = 
Double  entendre.  So  Double-meaning*  a.) 
having  a  double  meaning,  ambiguous.  Double- 
meaner  nonce-wd.)  one  who  deals  in  double 
meanings. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  8  The  wily  usyng  ofwordes, 
that  in  sense  have  double  meanyng.  1591  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  1.  vi.  824  Th’  Embassader  Of  Pyrrhus  (whom  the 
Delphian  Oracler  Deluded  by  his  double-meaning  Measures). 
1601  Siiaks.  A  IPs  Well  iv.  iii.  114  Has  deceiu’d  mee,  like  a 
double-meaning  Prophesier.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  504 
p  2  These  are  ever  harping  upon  things  they  ought  not  to 
allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in  double  meanings  ..  for  your 
double-meaners  are  dispersed . .  thro’  all  parts  of  town  or  city. 
1840  Hood  Miss  Kilma7isegg ,  Her  Honeyiiioon  xiii,  A 
double  meaning  shows  double  sense.  1853  Grote  Greece 

II.  lxxxiii.  XI.  36  By  delicate  wit  and  double-meaning 
phrases  to  express  an  offensive  sentiment. 

Dou  ble-mi  ncled,  a.  Having  two  ‘  minds  ’ ; 
undecided  or  wavering  in  mind  ;  J-  also,  formerly, 
Having  two  meanings,  an  overt  and  a  concealed. 
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DOUBLE-TONGUED. 


*552  Huloet,  Dowble  mynded,  or  of  many  wyttes,  altri - 
plcx .  1611  Bible  Jas.  i.  8  A  double  minded  man  is  vnstable 

in  all  his  wayes.  1727  H.  Herbert  tr.  Fleury's  Eccl.  Hist. 
I.  161  Thou  shalt  not  be  either  double-tongued  or  double- 
minded.  1834  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (1837)  I.  in.  42 
It  is  the  double-minded  who  find  difficulties. 

Hence  Double-mi-ndedness,  the  state  of  being 
double-minded  (in  either  sense). 

1608  W.  Sclater  Malachy  (1650)  29  Lameness  Is  hypo- 
crisie,  double-mindedness.  1646  H.  Lawrence  Comm.  An- 
gells  121  Insincerity  and  double-mindednesse.  1654  H. 
L'Estrange  C/ias.  I  (1655)  71  The  Amphibology,  the  double- 
mindednesse  of  the  word  ‘  dux  '.  1881  Gladstone  Sp.  at 

Leeds  7  Oct.,  Feeble  double-mindedness  that  does  not  see 
its  own  intention. 

Doubleness  (dzrb’lnes).  [f.  Double  a.  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  double  or  two¬ 
fold.  (In  quot.  1533,  A  double  layer  or  fold.) 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  gig  The 
more  he  passyth  fro  doublynesse  and  nygheth  to  symply- 
nesse.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  ix.  23  The  stroke  passyd 
through  the  doublenes  of  his  cloke.  1665-76  Ray  Flora 
190  The  Double  Popy  differeth  only  from  the  single  field 
Popy  in  the  doubleness  of  the  flowers.  1855  Bain  Senses  4 
Int.  11.  ii.  §  10  If  we  had.  .two  distinct  olfactory  nerves,  we 
should,  .have  a  feeling  of  doubleness  or  repetition  of  smells, 
t  b.  Double  or  doubtful  meaning,  ambiguity. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vu.  ccxxiii.  248  He  wagged  his  hede, 
as  he  that  conceyued  some  doublenesse  in  this  reporte.  1551 
T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  8  That  the  doublenesse  of  no  one 
woorde  deceive  the  hearer.  [1694  R.  Burthogge  Reason 
37  Words  ..  often  have  a  doubleness  of  meaning,  and  then 
are  called  Ambiguous]. 

c.  Doubleness  of  double-mindedness. 

a  1628  Preston  New  Covt.  (1634)  10  Doublenesse  of  mind 
.  .when  a  man  is  distracted  between  God  and  some  other 
object.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  I.  348  That  doubleness  of 
mind  which  made  him  always  prone  to  do  acts  clashing  one 
with  another, 

2.  The  character  of  being  ‘  double  ’  in  action  or 
conduct ;  duplicity,  deceitfulness,  treachery. 

C1374  Chaucer  Anel.  4  Arc.  159  He  coude  hir  dowbil- 
nesse  espie.  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxxvi,  Fy  on  thaire 
doubilnesse  1  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  (an.  7)  199  b, 
The  erle  began  to  complain,  .of  the  ingratitude  and  double¬ 
nes  of  kyng  Edward.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1. 602 
Dissimulation  and  doublenesse  of  heart.  1792  Mad.  D’Ar- 
blay  Diary  May,  Unsuspicious  . .  where  he  has  met  no 
doubleness.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  m.  xxvii,  What  he 
called  perplexity  seemed  to  her  sophistry  and  doubleness. 

Double-quitck,  a.  ( sb .,  adv.).  a.  adj.  Mil. 
Applied  to  the  quickest  step  next  to  the  run ;  — 
Double  a.  4  c.  Hence  gen.  Very  rapid  or  hurried, 
b.  sb.  Double-quick  pace  or  time  ;  =  Double  sb. 
3  i ;  also  gen.  At  the  double-quick  :  very  quickly 
or  hastily.  C.  adv.  In  double-quick  time. 

In  the  U.S.  army,  according  to  the  Century  Diet.,  Double- 
quick  time  consisted  of  165  steps  of  33  inches  (  =  453^  ft.)  to 
the  minute,  which  is  identical  with  the  ‘  double  time  *  at 
present  (1896)  in  force  in  the  British  Army.  According  to 
Funk  &  Wagnall  the  term  has  been  superseded  by  ‘double 
time  ’ :  see  Double  a  4  c. 

1822  G.  W.  Manby  Voy.  Greenland  (1823)  59, 1  singled  out 
one  [seal]  that  was  marching  away  in  double  quick  time. 
1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  41  It  was  necessary  to 
move  on  at  double-quick,  i860  Reade  Cloister  $  H.  III.  229 
He  took  a  candle  and  lighted  it,  and  turned  it  down,  .till  it 
burned  his  fingers  ;  when  he  dropped  it  double  quick.  1883 
Harper  s  Mag.  Sept.  553/1  His  men  were  proceeding  at 
the  double-quick. 

Hence  Double-qui'ck  v.,  intr.  and  trans.,  to 
march,  or  cause  to  march,  at  double-quick.  (US'.) 

1863  Life  in  South  II.  294  How  they  marched  ..  and 
marched  again  ;  and  ‘  double  quicked  ’,  they  called  it ;  thirty 
miles  a  day.  1888  Century.  Mag.  XXXV.  962  Berry  double- 
quicked  his  men  to  the  point,  but  was  too  late. 

Doubler  1  (dw-blaj).  Now  only  dial.  Forms: 
4-5  dobler(e,  dobeler(e,  dub(b)lar,  5  dob  bier, 
dowbler,  Sc.  dibler,  5-  doubler,  dubler,  (9 
dial,  dibbler).  [a.  AF.  dobler,  dubler,  —  OF. 
doblier,  doublier  a  kind  of  dish,  also,  a  liquid 
measure,  napkin,  towel,  bag,  satchel L.  dupldri- 
um  liquid  measure,  bag,  purse,  f.  duplus  Double  : 
see  -ARIUM.]  A  large  plate  or  dish. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1146  A  bassyn,  a  bolle. .  A  dysche 
o)>er  a  dobler.  c  1410  Love  Bonavcnt.  Mirr.  xxxix.  79 
(Gibbs  MS.)  He  bat  wyth  me  putteb  hys  honde  in  to  be 
dych  or  dobler.  14  . .  Laws  of  Four  Burghs  exxv.  §  3 
(Jam.)  The  heir  sail  haue .  .ane  dish,  ane  dibler,  ane  charger, 
ane  cuippie.  1562  Wills  4  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  198, 
ij  brasse  potts,  iiij  puder  dublers.  1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  IV ords 
134  A  Dubler  or  Doubler,  a  Platter  or  Dish.  Vox  per 
magnam  Anglia:  partem  diffusa.  1855  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Dabbler,  a  deep  earthen  dish  or  platter. 

Doubler  2  (dzrblor).  Forms  :  see  Double  a. 
[f.  Double  v.  +  -er  1 ;  cf.  F.  doubleur,  prob.  the 
immediate  source  of  the  technical  sense  3  a.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  makes  double. 

1552  Huloet,  Dowbler,  duplicator.  _  1557  in  Tottelts 
Misc.  (Arb.)  257  The  doubler  of  thy  gaine.  1589  Putten- 
ham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  211  One  sorte  of  repetition, 
which  we  call  the  doubler,  .a  speedie  iteration  of  one  word, 
but  with  some  little  intermission.  1869  Reed  Ship-build,  i. 

7  Plates,  which,  .served  as  doublers  to  the  main  flat  keel. 

■f  2.  A  double-dealer:  cf.  Double  v.  ii.  Ohs. 

1553  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  (1556)  130  Gyleful!,  craftie, 
foxlike,  and  a  verie  dubbler. 

3.  Technical  senses,  a.  A  person  employed  in 
doubling  (see  Double  v.  7)  ;  also,  a  machine  for 
doubling  cotton  or  silk. 


1662  Act  14  Chas.  II,  c.  15  §  6  Silk-winder  and  Doubler. 
*723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6187/4  Elizabeth  Faulkner  ..  Silk- 
Doubler.  Ibid.  No.  6189/4  Katharine  Jackson  . .  Worsted- 
Doubler.  1879  J.  Robertson  in  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
209/1  Carding  engines,  lap-machines  or  doublers. 

b.  Electr.  An  apparatus  :  see  quot.  178S. 

1788  Phil.  Trans.  LXX  VIII.  8  It  is  Mr.  Bennet’s  doubler 
that  was  intended  . .  to  multiply,  by  repeated  doubling,  a 
small,  and  otherwise  unperceivable,  quantity  of  electricity, 
till  it  became  sufficient  to  affect  an  electrometer,  to  give 
sparks,  etc.  1794  Read  Ibid.  LXXXIV.  266  When  I  employ 
the  doubler  to  investigate  atmospheric  electricity.  1881 
Maxwell  Electr.  4  Magn.  1. 294  By  means  of  the  revolving 
doubler.  .Volta  succeeded  in  developing,  .an  electrification 
Capable  of  affecting  his  electrometer. 

c.  Calico-printing.  ‘  A  blanket  or  felt  placed 
between  the  cloth  to  be  printed  and  the  printing- 
table  or  cylinder’  (Knight  Diet.  Mechi). 

d.  Distilling.  A  part  or  appendage  of  a  still, 
for  intercepting  and  returning  the  less  volatile 
vapours  to  be  re-distilled. 

4.  slang.  A  blow  that  ‘  doubles  up  ’  a  person. 
1811  Morn.  Herald  10  Oct.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX. 
187  Penton  was.  .grounded  by  a  doubler  on  the  left  side. 

Double-reef,  v.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  double- 
reefed  (also  8  -rift),  trans.  To  reduce  the 
spread  of  (a  sail)  by  taking  in  two  reefs.  Hence 
Double-reef  sb.,  eg.  ‘  in  double-reefs  of  the  top¬ 
sails  ’  =  with  the  topsails  double-reefed. 

1703  Dampier  Voy.  III.  iii.  133  It  would  blow.. so  that  we 
could  scarce  carry  our  Top-sails  double  rift.  1726  Shel- 
vocke  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  4  At  noon  we  set  the  main¬ 
sail  double-reefed.  1833  Marry  at  P.  Simple  xv,  We  were 
obliged  to  double-reef  the  topsails.,  and  the  weather  looked 
very  threatening.  1857  in  Merc.  Mar.  Mag.  (1858)  V.  8 
At  daylight,  in  double-reefs  of  the  top  sails. 

Double-rufF,  a  game  at  cards  :  see  Ruff. 
Doublesee :  see  Doublejee. 

Double-shot,  V.  trans.  To  load  (a  cannon) 
with  a  double  quantity  of  shot.  Also  fig. 

1824  Scott  Redgauntlct  ch.  iii,  A  pair  of  buffers .  .they  are 
double-shotted.  1830  Marryat  King's  Own  xvi,  The 
enemy  . .  poured  in  a  double-shotted  . .  broadside.  1853 
Trench  Proverbs  iii.  49  [Proverbs]  so  rich  in  humour,  so 
double-shotted  with  homely  sense.  1859  F.  A.  Griffiths 
Artil.  Man.  (1862)  60  Double  shot  the  gun. 

Doublet  (dzrblet).  Forms:  4-7  dublett(e, 
4-8  dublet,  (5  doubelet,  -led,  dobbelet,  do- 
bel(l)ettKe,  dobelat,  doplyt),  5-6  doblet,  -ett(e, 
doublette,  dow-,  (6  Sc.  dowblat,  dwiplat), 
6-7  donblett,  dowblet,  4-  doublet.  [a.  F. 
doublet  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  something  folded, 
a  furred  coat,  etc.,  f.  double  +  dim.  suffix  - et .] 

1.  A  close-fitting  body-garment,  with  or  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  men  from  the  14th  to  the  iSth 
centuries.  (Rarely  applied  to  a  similar  garment 
worn  by  women.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

(The  doublet  had  many  changes  of  fashion,  being  at  one 
time  with,  at  another  without,  short  skirts.  In  its  various 
sleeved  and  sleeveless  forms,  it  was  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  coat,  jacket,  and  waistcoat.) 

1326  Wardr.  Acc.  Edw.  //,  26/3  Unus  doublet  pro  corpore 
Regis.  13  . .  Gaw.  Sf  Gr.  Knt.  571  Dubbed  in  a  dublet  of 
a  dere  tars.  1489  Caxton  Faytcs  of  A.  11.  xiii.  115  They 
hadd  couertly  vndre  theyr  lytel  doublettes  rasers.  1548 
Hall  CJiron.,  Hen.  VI  (an.  15)  135  That  it  was  ynough  for 
a  woman,  to  judge  the  difference  betwene  the  shurte  and 
the  dublet  of  her  husbande.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt ,  etc. 
158  Dublet,  and  Cloke,  with  Plush  and  Veluet  linde.  1740 
Gray  Let.  Poems  (1775)  83  We  should  have  taken  it  for  a 
red  sattin  doublet.  1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf  133  George 
Fox.. travelled  as  a  missionary  ..  buttoned  up  in  a  leathern 
doublet  with  sleeves. 

b.  phr.  Doublet  and  hose ;  esp.  as  the  typical 
masculine  attire ;  also,  as  a  sort  of  undress,  or 
dress  for  active  pursuits,  implying  absence  of  the 
cloak  worn  for  warmth  and  protection,  or  of  the 
gown,  coat,  or  cassock  befitting  age  or  dignity. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  m.  i.  46  And  youthful  still,  in  your 
doublet  and  hose,  this raw-rumaticke.day  ?  1600  —  A.  V.  L. 
11.  iv.  6  Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  it  selfe  coragious 
to  pettycoate.  1603-4  Const.  4  Canons  Eccl.  §  74  That  in 
public  they  go  not  in  their  Doublet  and  Hose,  without 
Coats  or  Cassocks.  4:1654  Selden  Table-T.  (Arb.)  38  One 
man  can  go  in  Doublet  and  Hose,  when  another  Man  can¬ 
not  be  without  a  Cloak.  1858  Longf.  M.  Standish  1.  3 
Clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cordovan  leather. 

+  e.  Doublet  of  defence  (or  fence ) :  a  body- 
armour  composed  of  metal  plates  covered  with 
cloth  or  leather  ;  =Brigandine.  Obs. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)37  A  Doubeled  of  defence  couered 
with  red  Leber.  1463  Mann.  4  Ilouseh.  Exp.  (1841)  158 
Ffusten  . .  ffor  to  make  doblettys  off  fence.  1488  Will  of 
Sharneboume  (Somerset  Ho.),  Doblette  of  fence.  1885 
Fairholt's  Costume  in  Eng.  (ed.  3)  Gloss,  s.v.  Brigan- 
dine. 

+  d.  Iron  or  stone  doublet :  a  prison.  Obs.  slang. 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  Ind.  4  P.  318  We  say  metaphorically, 
when  any  is  in  Prison,  He  has  a  Stone  Doublet  on.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Iron-doublet,  a  Prison.  <-17*0 
Lett.  fr.  Mist’s  Jrnt.  (1722)  I.  227  He  that  will  not  pay 
his  Debts  when  a  few  good  Words  will  ballance  his  Accounts 
with  his  Creditor,  deserves  to  wear  a  Stone  Doublet  all  his 
Life-time. 

2.  One  of  two  things  precisely  alike  or  in  some 
way  identical :  one  of  a  pair  or  couple  ;  a  duplicate 
copy:  pi.  twins,  spec.  b.  Philol.  One  of  two  words 
(in  the  same  language)  representing  the  same  ulti¬ 


mate  word  but  differentiated  in  form,  as  cloak  and 
clock,  fashion  and  faction,  c.  Printing.  A  word 
or  phrase  set  up  a  second  time  by  mistake  =  Double 
sb.  3  h  (Webster,  1864). 

[1549  Latimer  4 th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  107  For  as 
good  preachers  be  worthy  double  honour :  so  vnpreaching 
prelates  be  worthy  double  dishonoure :  They  muste  be  at 
theyr  doublets.]  1553  T.  Wilson  Rite/.  (1580)  203  Doublettes, 
is  when  we  rehearse  one  and  the  same  worde  twise  together. 
Ah  wretche,  wretche,  that  I  am.  1681  Grew  Museum  (J .), 
Those  doublets  on  the  side  of  his  tail  seem  to  add  strength 
to  the  muscles  which  move  the  tail-fins.  1869  Contemp. 
Rev.  X.  160  Doublets,  i.  e.  double  and  divergent  derivations 
from  a  common  root,  as,  for  example,  raison  and  ration. 
1881  Skeat  Etymol.  Diet.  175  Thus  dole  is  a  doublet  of 
deal.  1885  Athenaeum  9  May  594  [In]  Hebrew  grammar. . 
there  is  a  special  dual  form  to  express  doublets. 

3.  Gaming,  (pi.)  a.  The  same  number  turning 
up  on  both  the  dice  at  a  throw. 

c  1450  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  56  Nowe  will  I  begyn 
For  to  caste  . .  Take  heare,  I  dare  laye,  Are  dublettes,  in 
good  faye.  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  270  He.  .seldom 
fails  to  throw  doublets.  1855  E.  Smedley  Occult  Sc.  246 
Doublets  must  occasionally  turn  up  if  we  are  always  casting 
the  dice. 

+  b.  An  old  game  at  tables  or  backgammon.  . 
1611  Cotgr.,  Renette,  a  game  at  Tables  of  some  resem¬ 
blance  with  our  Doublets,  or  Queenes  Game.  1628  Earle 
Microcosm .  (Arb.)  71  At  tables  he  reaches  not  beyond  doub¬ 
lets.  1684  Otway  Atheist  v.  i.  Wks.  1728  II.  85  Farewel. . 
Seven  and  Eleven,  Sink-Tray  and  the  Doublets. 

4.  A  pair  or  couple,  spec.  a.  Sporting.  Two 
birds  killed  at  once  with  a  double-barrelled  gun. 

1816  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  146,  I  had  eight 
doublets  and  bagged  both  my  birds  every  time.  1837  Ibid. 
II.  129  Five  glorious  doublets. 

b.  A  combination  of  two  simple  lenses. 

1831  Brewster  Optics  xli.  342  Dr.  Wollaston's  microscopic 
doublet . .  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses.  1844  A .  Gray 
Lett.  (1893)  325,  I  can  . .  see  the  pollen-tubes  with  even  my 
three-line  doublet !  187.4  Knight  Diet .  Mech.  s.v.,  Sir  John 
Herschel's  doublet  consists  of  a  double  convex  lens,  .and  of 
a  plano-concave  lens. .  It  is  intended  for  a  simple  microscope. 
1880  Nature  XXI.  41 1  The  object  glasses  ..  are  doublets 
with  a  positive  lens  of  quartz  and  a  negative  of  Iceland 
spar. 

5.  A  counterfeit  jewel  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
crystal  or  glass  cemented  together  with  a  layer  of 
colour  between  them,  or  of  a  thin  slice  of  a  gem 
cemented  on  a  piece  of  glass  or  inferior  stone. 

1449  Churchw.  Acc.  St.  George ,  Stamford  (Nichols  1797I 
133  A  gret  croun  ..  garnished  with  stones  clepyd  dublets. 
c  1530  Pol.  Eel.  <$•  L.  Poems  (1866)  45  Doblettes  of  glasse 
yeue  a  gret  euidence,  Thyng  countirfet  wyl  faile  at  assay. 
1649  Lovelace  Poems  Ded.,  Take  my  Garnet-Dublet  Name. 
1758  Monthly  Rev.  348  Various  methods  of  counterfeiting 
gems,  .by  coloured  glass,  pastes,  doublets.  1887  Pall  Mail 
G.  28  Sept.  5/1  ‘  Doublets  ’  as  they  are  called  . .  are  topazes 
having  a  thin  slice  of  diamond  laid  on  the  visible  surface  . . 
the  composite  stone  being  sold  as  a  diamond. 

6.  Her. 

1830  Robson  Brit.  Herald  III.  Gloss.,  Traverse  or 
Doublet ,  is  a  bearing  . .  resembling  the  cheveron,  which 
issues  from  two  angles  of  one  side  of  the  escutcheon,  and 
meets  in  a  point  about  the  middle  of  the  other  side ;  but 
without  touching  the  line  of  the  shield  with  its  point. 

7.  Billiards .  (See  quot.) 

1856  Crawley  Billiards  (1859)  18  The  Doublet  ..  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  striking  your  own  or  the  object  ball  against  one  of 
the  cushions,  so  as  to  make  it  rebound  to  an  opposite  pocket 
or  ball. 

8.  atirib.  and  Comb .  (sense  i). 

1513  More  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  47  He  plucked  v.p  hys  doublet 
sleue  to  his  elbow.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxxiv, 
A  dowblette  maker  of  London.  1675  J.  Pynchon  in  Mather 
K.  Philip's  War  (1862)  245,  I  pray  you  send  down  by  the 
post  my  doublet  coat. 

Hence  Doivbleted  a.,  clad  in  a  doublet ;  +  Doir- 
bleting1  sb.,  ?  stuff  for  doublets  (cf.  trousering ). 

1575  Act  Gen.  Assembly  in  Henderson  Old  World 
Scotland  (1893)  163  All  Kinde  of  gowning,  cutting,  doublet- 
ting,  or  breekes  of  Velvet.  1858  Hawthorne  Ancestral 
Footsteps  (1883)  495  Doubletted  and  berufiled  knightly 
shades  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 

Double-tho'ng,  v.  trans.  To  strike  with  the 
doubled  thong  of  a  whip.  Hence  Double-thonger, 
a  stroke  thus  given  ( colloq .). 

1856  Whyte  Melville  Kate  Cov.  xix,  Double-thonging 
the  off  wheeler  most  unmercifully.  1890  Boldrewood 
Colonial  Ref  (1891)  187  With  a  shout,  a  double-thonger, 
half  a  dozen  wild  plunges  . .  the  team  settled  down  . .  to 
something  like  racing  speed. 

+  Double-tongue.  Obs. 

1.  Duplicity  or  deceitfulness  of  speech.  (Properly 
two  words,  double  tongue :  see  Double  a.  5.) 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  570  f>e  sinne  of  double  tonge 
suche  as  speken  faire  biforn  folk  and  wikkedly  bihynde. 
14..  [see  Double  a.  5]. 

2.  Herb.  The  shrub  Ruscus  Hypoglossum ;  so 
called  from  the  leaves  springing  from  the  middle 
of  the  leaf-like  stalks  or  phyllodes. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  vi.  xiii.  674  Double  tongue  hath  . . 
thicke  brownish  leaues . . vppon  the  whiche  there  groweth 
in  the  midle  of  euery  leafe  another  smal  leafe  fashioned  like 
a  tongue.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  284  marg.,  Bislingua. 
Horse-tongue,  or  Double-tongue. 

Double-tongue,  v. :  see  Tongue. 
Double-tongued  (-tz>rjd),  a.  [cf.  Double  a. 

5.]  Speaking  contrary  or  inconsistent  things; 
deceitful  or  insincere  in  speech. 

1382  Wyclif  x  Tim.  iii.  8  It  byhoueth  dekenes  for  to  be 
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chast,  not  dowble  tungid.  1483  Calk.  A  ngl.  110/2  Dubylle- 
tonged,  ambiloquus  . .  biliuguis.  1533  GaU  Richt  Vay 
17  Thay  that  ar  doubel  tungit  the  quhilk  sais  ane  thing 
now,  and  sine  ane  oder  thing.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton 
xvi,  Thou  art  but  a  double-tongued  Christian,  I  doubt.  1849 
Grote  Greece  11.  lxviii.  (1862)  VI.  114  ‘The  double-tongued 
and  all-objecting  Zeno.’ 

Doubling  (darbliij),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Double,  or  its  result. 

1.  Twofold  increase,  multiplication  by  two,  dupli¬ 
cation  ;  +  repetition  (obs.), 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxiii.  (1495)  361 
Reflexion  and  reboundynge  and  dowblynge  of  the  sonne 
bemes.  1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  29  A  Mechanicall  Dubblyng 
of  the  Cube.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  221  To 
the  doubling  of  his  griefe.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits , 
Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  44  The  rapid  doubling  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

b.  Brewing  and  Distilling.  (See  quots.) . 

1743  Lond.  Country  Brew.  iv.  266  They,  .use  their  next 
small  Wort  instead  of  the  first  Water  for  brewing  Ale  or 
more  Strong  Beer  from  fresh  Malt,  which  they  call 
Doubling.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Doubling .  1.  The 

second  distillation  of  low  wines. 

2.  concr .  The  lining  of  a  garment ;  esp.  in 
Heraldry. 

1572  Bossewell  Armorie  n.  79b,  In  Armes  it  is  called 
Ermyne  . .  In  Mantles  (as  M.  G.  Leyghe  sayeth)  they  are 
called  doblinges.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  iv.  (1611)  12 
Doublings  or  linings  of  roabes.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St. 
Gt.  Brit.  1.  hi.  iii,  A  Viscount’s  mantle  hath  two  doublings 
and  a  half  of  plain  white  fur.  1809  J.  Home  in  Naval 
Chron.  XXIV.  193  A  mantling  gules,  the  doubling  argent. 

3.  Naut.  a.  A  piece  of  timber  fitted  on  to  the 
bitts;  fir-lining,  b.  The  covering  or  lining  of  a 
ship  with  an  extra  layer  of  planking;  the  extra  layer 
itself,  c.  The  double-seamed  border  or  edging  of 
a  sail.  d.  pi.  That  part  of  a  mast  between  the 
trestletrees  and  the  cap. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789^,  Coussin  de  bittes,  the 
fir-lining  or  doubling  of  the  bits.  1835  Sir  J.  Ross  Narr. 

■ 2nd  Voy.  ii.  11  Such  effects  are  very  apt  to  follow  the 
doubling  of  vessels.  1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Aug.  450/1  The 
lower  part  of  the  luff.. laced,  .to  the  doublings  of  the  mast. 

4.  Building.  (See  quots.) 

1842-76  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archil.  Gloss.,  Doubling ,  a  term 
used  in  Scotland  to  denote  eaves’  boards.  1874  Knight 
Did.  Mech.,  Doubling . .  2.  The  double  course  of  shingles 
or  slates  at  the  eave  of  a  house. 

5.  The  folding  of  any  substance  ;  a  fold. 

1634  Peacham  Gentl.  Exerc.  1.  xiii.  43  Giving  to  every 
fold  his  proper  naturall  doubling.  1665  Hooke  Microgr. 
141  A  kind  of  hem  or  doubling  of  the  leaf.  1703  Moxon 
Mech.  Exerc.  9  When  you  double  up  your  Iron.. to  make  it 
thick  enough,  .and.  .work  in  the  doubling  into  one  another, 
and  make  it  . .  one  ..  lump.  1855  Bain  Senses  3-  Int.  11.  ii. 
§  11  The  structure  is  so  arranged  by  ramifications  and  doub¬ 
lings  as  to  present  a  very  extensive  surface  to  the  air. 

6.  A  sudden  turn  in  running ;  fig.  an  evasion, 
a  shift ;  deceitful  or  tricky  action,  double  dealing. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Ldter-bk.  (Camden)  26  Your  wurship 
mai  the  better  conceive  there  hole  dealing  and  dubling  with 
me.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  (1632)  715  Pestred 
with  the  doublings  of  Lawyers.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Reci'eat. 
1.(1677)  92  When  Hounds  hunt  a  Female-Hare,  she  will  use 
more  Crossing  and  Doubling.  1750  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  31  F  8  Mean  doublings  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
criticism.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  189  To  trace  all 
the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  .would  be  wearisome. 

7.  attrib.  (various  technical  senses  :  see  the  vb.). 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789b  Clous  des  sabords , 
doubling-nails,  to  line  the  gun-ports.  1774  Hull  Dock  Act 
25  Doubling  planks  that  may  be  wrought  upon  the  sides. 
1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  III.  793  (Silk  Manuf.)  The  motions 
are  given  to  the  doubling-machine  in  a  very  simple  way. 

Dou  bling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.]  That 
doubles,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Making,  or  becoming,  twice  as  much ;  in¬ 
creasing  twofold  ;  repeating,  resounding,  echoing  ; 
+  stammering  (quot.  1621). 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  iv.  Handy-crafts  (1621) 
228  He  makes  the  trampled  ground  . .  shake  with  doubling 
sound.  1621  Quarles  Argahts  ,5*  P.  (1678)  23  Tears,  .whose 
violence  deny’d  Th’  intended  passage  of  her  doubling 
tongue.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  1.  (1677)  13  Heads 
having  doubling  Croches,  are  called  Forked  Heads.  1711 
Pope  Temp.  Fame  333  Thro'  the  big  dome  the  doubling 
thunder  bounds.  1787  Cavali  o  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVI II. 
14  Experiments  made  with  those  doubling  or  multiplying 
plates.  1801  Young  ibid.  XCII.  45  Doubling  [  =  double- 
refracting]  spars. 

2.  Folding,  bending. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Longing  i.  With  doubling 
knees  and  weary  bones. 

3.  Turning  suddenly  in  running;  fig.  evasive. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  164  Deepe  dis¬ 
sembling  and  dubling  hypocrisie.  1635  Quarles  Emil.  iv. 
iv.  (1718)  201  The  hindmost  hound  oft  takes  the  doubling 
hare.  1735  Somerville  Chase  11.  17  With  Steps  revers’d 
She  forms  the  doubling  Maze.  1755  H.  Walpole  Let.  to 
It.  S.  Conway  15  Nov.,  Lord  Egmont  was  doubling, 
absurd,  and  obscure. 

Doubloon  (cltfbb/'n).  Also  7  doblone,  dub- 
lion,  8  doublon,  doblon.  [a.  F.  doublon ,  or  Sp. 
doblon,  augrn.  of  doble  Double.]  A  Spanish  gold 
coin,  originally  double  the  value  of  a  pistole,  i.e. 
=  33  to  36  shillings  English; -now  worth  a  little 
more  than  £ 1 . 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d' Alf.  II.  it.  viii.  170, 
I  gave  him  sixe  Doblones  of  two.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1 \ 
xiii,  Six  doubloons  of  gold.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v., 


There  are  also  double  dubloons  now  current.. for  3  pound 
12  shillings.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  App.  5 
Dollars  540/.  Troy  and  Double  Loons  201.  1755  Johnson, 

Doublon.  1862  London  Rev.  30  Aug.  197  A  minute  search 
is  easily  prevented  by  the  influence  of  doubloons  on  Spanish 
officials. 

II  Doublure  (dwbl/rr).  [F.  doublure  lining,  f. 
doubler  to  Double,  line.]  An  ornamental  lining, 
usually  of  leather,  on  the  inside  of  a  book-cover. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Nov.  6/2  With  a  doublure  (this  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  elaborated  inside  faces  of  the  cover)  of 
crimson  morocco.  1892  Bookseller's  Cat  at .,  Bound  in 
Brocade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  cloth  cover  with 
the  Artist’s  design  in  gold  used  as  a  doublure.  1895 
Zaehnsdorf  Sh.  Hist.  Bookbinding  22  To  Badier  is  assigned 
the  first  use  of  doublures  (1703). 

Doubly  (dzrbli),  adv.  [f.  Double  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  double  or*  twofold  manner  or  degree ;  in 
two  ways,  or  twice  as  much. 

C1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  386  Here  we  synnen 
doubli.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1172  Two  tables  of  the 
commandements  dowbly  in  oure  lady  sawle  ware.  1593 
Shaks.  Rich.  //,  1.  iii.  80  Thy  blowes,  doubly  redoubled. 
1789  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  14  Jan.,  I  was  now  doubly 
sorry.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxv. 
250  Doubly  refracting  substances. 

2.  With  duplicity,  deceitfully.  ?  Obs. 

£1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iii.  xxvi.  (1869)  T5°  False 
mesures  she  vseth  doubleliche.  £1585  R.  Browne  Ans'iv. 
Cartwright  2  Let  him  not  deale  doubly  with  vs.  1624  Gee 
Foot  out  0/ Snare  77  Hee  had  no  reason  to  speak  doublely. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xxxi.  186  They  lay  a 
man  under  a  necessity  to  deal  doubly  with  them  ! 

Doubt  (daut),  sb.1  Forms  :  3-4  dut(e,  (4  dote), 
3-6  doute,  (4-6  dowt(e,  doujt^e,  dought(e, 
dowght),  4-7  dout,  5-  doubt,  (5-6  doubte,  6 
dubte,  dowbt).  [ME.  a.  OF.  dute ,  dote ,  dottle , 
vbl.  sb.  f.  douter  to  Doubt.  The  spelling  donate, 
doughty  arose  from  the  spoken  identity,  which  per 
contra  caused  Doughty  to  be  spelt  doubly .  As  to 
the  mod.  spelling  with  b ,  see  Doubt  v.~\ 

1.  The  (subjective)  state  of  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  truth  or  reality  of  anything ;  un¬ 
decidedness  of  belief  or  opinion.  With  pi. :  A 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  something. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2463  Ne  beo  pit  na  ping  0  dute  Of  al 
bet  tu  ibeden  hauest.  c  1300  Beket  375  Thanne  was  the 
Bischop  in  gret  doute  what  were  therof  to  done,  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  57  pou  man  of  litil  faith,  whi  had 
pou  doute  ?  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  105/2  A  Dowte,  ambiguitas, 
dubietas,  dubitacio ,  dubium.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cos- 
mogr.  Glasse  17  Your  wordes  bringe  me  in  a  doubt.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  17  You  ought  not  to  stand  in 
doubt.  1585  Q.  Eliz.  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett .  29,  I  write 
not  this,  my  deare  brother,  for  dout.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$• 
Cr.  11.  ii.  16  Modest  Doubt  is  cal’d  The  Beacon  of  the  wise. 
1708  Stanhope Paraphr.  (1709 'IV.  67  To  remove  all  Remains 
of  Unbelief  and  Doubt.  1779  Cowper  Hymn ,  ‘  When 
darkness  long  ’  i,  The  folly  of  my  doubts  and  fears.  1850 
Tennyson  In  Mem.  xevi,  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest 
doubt,  Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  (objectively)  un¬ 
certain  ;  a  state  of  affairs  such  as  to  give  occasion 
for  hesitation  or  uncertainty. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22612  (Gott.)  Saint  paul  it  sais,  it  es  na 
dute.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  207  Quhill  eftir  myd-morne, 
the  fichting  Lestit,  in-till  sic  ane  dout.  1678  Dryden  All 
for  Love  iv.  i.  (Seager)  Like  A  polished  glass  held  to  the 
lips,  when  life’s  In  doubt.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II. 
v.  vi.  556  It.. brought  in  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  former 
professions.  1892  Sir  A.  Kf.kewich  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
LX VI I.  140/1  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  think  I  ought  to  give 
the  defendant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

+  2.  A  matter  or  point  involved  in  uncertainty  ; 
a  doubtful  question  ;  a  difficulty.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  134  Whan  oon  doute  is 
determined  and  kut  awey  per  wexen  oper  doutes  wipouten 
noumbre.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xlvii.  (1495) 
569  No  man  shal  wene  that  it  is  doubt  or  fals  that  god  hath 
sette  vertue  in  precyous  stones.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  41  b,  Who  will,  .now  and  then  propose 
such  doubtfull  doubtes.  1693  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  420 
You  doe  Likewise  alledge  that  the  greatest  bodie  of  Laws 
were  transmitted  ..by  Mr.  penn,  which  is  a  doubt. 

J*  3.  Apprehension,  dread,  fear.  Obs . 
a  1225  Juliana  28  For  dute  of  dea#e.  1297  R*  Glouc. 
(1724)  89  He  nadde  of  no  prince  in  pe  world  doute.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Pars.  T.  F  949  Oonly  for  the  doute  of  Ihesu 
Crist.  1411  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  650/2,  I  havyng  doute  of 
harme  of  mybody..dyd  assemble  these  persones.  c  1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii.  81  For  doubte  to  be  blamed 
he  spored  his  horse.  cr  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xcv.  311 
They  dare  not,  for  dought  of  Kyng  Charlemayne.  1659 
D.  Pell  Impr.  of  Sea  511  Being  in  many  fears  and  doubts 
of  starving. 

+  b.  A  thing  to  be  dreaded  ;  danger,  risk.  Obs. 
13. .  Coer  de  L.  2922  It  is  gret  doute  he  schal  us  Wynne  ! 
c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cimirg.  134  If  pat  ilke  remile  peerse  pe 
brayn  panne  per  is  a  greet  doute  in  pe  caas.  1596  Spenser 
F.  Q.  v.  xi.  47  How  ever-strong  and  stout  They  were,  as  well 
approv’d  in  many  a  doubt. 

4.  Phrases :  a.  To  make  doubt :  +  id)  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  to  scruple  (obs.)  ;  (b)  to  doubt,  to  be  un¬ 
certain.  b.  No  doubt :  undoubtedly,  doubtless. 
+  c.  Out  of  doubt :  without  doubt,  doubtless  (obs.). 
d.  Without  doubt :  (a)  certainly,  undoubtedly ; 
+  (b)  without  fear,  fearlessly  (obs.). 

a.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  r.  (1589)  185 
Boleslaus  the  seconde.  .made  no  doubt  to  take  women  by 
violence  from  their  husbands.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I. 
xxii.  264, 1  make  some  doubt,  whether  the.  .Proclamation. . 


were  ever  printed.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  320,  I  make 
no  doubt  that  you  will  prove  the  truth  of  your  words. 

b.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  378  And  no  dowte.. 
siluestre.  .schulde  haue  synned  more  greuously  pan  giezi 
did.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  86  Your  mother,  a  notable 
Gentlewoman  (no  dout).  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson's 
Voy.  65  It  was  done,  .to  the  entire  Satisfaction  of  five  or  six 
(no  doubt)  very  disinterested  Officers.  1885  Manch.  Exam . 
25  Feb.  5/1  No  doubt  it  was  adroit,  but  the  adroitness  was 
of  a  vulgar  kind. 

C.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  2276  (Trin.)  pat  story  tellep  out  of 
doute.  1459  Paston  Lett.  No.  323  I.  436  As  I  schal  owt  of 
dowght  her  after  doo.  1577  St.  Aug.  Manual  (Longm.) 
iii  Out  of  all  doubt.. their  whole  soule  shall  not  suffise  to 
reioise  to  the  full.  1656  Cromwell  Sp.  17  Sept.,  Whose 
ends  have,  out  of  doubt,  been  what  I  told  you. 

d.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2053  (Cott.)  Cham  wit-outen  dout 
Sal  be  his  brothers  vnderlote.  Ibid.  6557  (Cott.)  Cums 
again,  wit-vten  dute.  c  1410  Sir C leges  44  Rech and  pore. . 
Schulde  be  there  wythoutton  dought.  1556  A  urclio  <$•  I  sab. 
(1608)  D  ij,  Withouten  doute  I  sholde  merite  to  lease  yow. 
1674  tr.  Scheffer's  Lapland  64  This  Henricus.  .was  without 
doubt,  .the  head  of  the  Birkali.  1895  F.  Hall  Two  Trifles 
vii,  Without  doubt,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  .he  has  done  so. 

5.  Comb . 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch .,  Hen.  V ,  cxliv,  His  doubt- 
Sprung  Pietie  has  yet  a  farther  Quest,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall 
Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  393  Against  these  doubt-mongers.  1895 
Tablet  7  Dec.  901  The  doubt-excluding  certainty  required. 

+  Doubt,  sb?*  Obs.  rare*-1.  A  redoubt. 
c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xir.  286  This  doubt  downe,  that  now 
betwixt  us  stands. 

Doubt  (daut),  v.  Forms:  see  Doubt  sb.1  Pa.  t. 
and  pple.  doubted  (also  4  dutte,  4-5  dut(e, 

5  doute,  (dought),  pa.  pple.  4-5  ydouted).  [ME. 
duten ,  douten ,  a.  OF.  duter ,  doter,  douter ,  (14- 
16th  c.  also  doubter')  L.  dubitdre  to  waver  in 
opinion,  hesitate,  related  to  dubius  wavering  to 
and  fro,  Dubious.  The  normal  14th  c.  forms  .in 
Fr.  and  Eng.  were  douter ,  doute ;  the  influence  of 
Latin  caused  these  to  be  artificially  spelt  doubt -, 
which  in  17th  c.  was  again  abandoned  in  Fr.,  but 
retained  in  Eng. 

Branch  II  ‘to  fear,  to  be  in  fear’,  a  development  of  the 
verb  in  OF.,  was  an  early  and  very  prominent  sense  of  the 
vb.  and  its  derivatives  in  ME.  :  cf.  also  Redoubt,  etc.] 

I.  1.  intr .  To  be  in  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  to 
be  wavering  or  undecided  in  opinion  or  belief. 
Const,  of(\atf  fin). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21090  (Edin.)  [Thomas  Didymus] 
lange  he  dutid  in  pe  richte.  c  1325  Meir.  Horn.  100  Of  his 
birth  douted  thai  noht.  1382  Wyclif  Luke  ix.  8  He  doutide, 
for  that  it  was  seid  of  sum  men,  for  Joon  roos  a}en  fro  deede 
men.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Eroiss.  I.  clxxxi.  216  There  was 
none  that  ought  to  dout  in  hym.  1539  Bible  (Great) 
Matt,  xxviii.  17  But  some  douted.  1548  C.ranmer  Conf. 
Unwrit.  Verities  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mein.  II.  App.  A  A.  97 
The  Chyrche  wytnesseth  them  to  be  true. . wherfore  it  is 
not  lawful  to  doubt  at  them,  a  1633  Austin  Mcdit.  (1635) 
178  Hee  that  never  doubted,  scarce  ever  well-beleeved. 
1768  Beattie  Minstr.  1.  xlvii,  But  let  us  hope  ;  to  doubt  is 
to  rebel.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  6.  519  Who  never 
doubted  of  the  final  triumph  of  freedom  and  the  law. 

2.  trans.  To  be  uncertain  or  divided  in  opinion 
about ;  to  hesitate  to  believe  or  trust ;  to  feel  doubt 
about ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to  mistrust, 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  22811  (Trin.)  Who  so  douteb  pis,  is 
childe  pe  more.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  II.  ccxli.  (R.),  The 
lady  who  clouted  those  wordes.  1513  More  in  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  828  Diverse  of  his  housholde  servaunts,  whome 
either  he  suspected,  or  doubted.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v. 
v.  183  Doctors  doubt  that.  1680  Dryden  Ovid's  Ep.y 
Helen  to  Paris  { R.),  He..  The  beauty  doubted,  but  believ’d 
the  wife.  1780  Harris  PJiilol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  461  Because 
Socrates  doubted  some  things,  therefore  Arcesilas  and  Car- 
neades  doubted  all.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  ii,  My 
lord,  you  have  never  yet  doubted  my  word.  1856  Emerson 
Eng.  Traits ,  Char.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  58  They  doubt  a  man’s 
sound  judgment  if  he  does  not  eat  with  appetite. 

b.  with  clause,  introduced  by  whether ,  if  that. 
(Often  with  but ,  but  that ,  when  the  main  clause  is 
negative  or  interrogative:  see  But  conj.  21.) 
+  Also  formerly  with  inf. 

1303  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  857  Hys  dysc5rplys  doutede 
echoun  Wheper  he  shulde  ryse  or  noun.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  2965  pe  saule.  .pat  doutes  whethir  he  sal  bedampned 
or  save.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  824  Not 
doubtyng  but  that,  .he  should  finde  him  faythfull.  1586  A. 
Day  Eng.  Sec.  1.  (1625)  130  Doubting  how  to  have  recom- 
pence.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  1029,  I  do  not  doubt  To 
find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No. 

6  F  4,  I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  polite 
a  Nation  as  any  in  the  World.  1817  W.  Sf.lwyn  Law 
Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1059  It  never  was  doubted,  but  that 
one  partner  might  bind  the  rest.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr. 

It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  9,  I  doubt  whether  English  cookery  is 
not  better.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  II.  Pref.  5 
Schiller  doubted  that  a  poetic  measure  could  be  formed 
capable  of  holding  Goethe’s  plan.  1891  Law  Times  XCII. 
107/1  The  master  doubted  if  all  remedies  were  not  barred 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

J*  3.  To  hesitate,  scruple,  delay :  with  infinitive. 
1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  105/2  To  Dowte;  cuudari  . .  hererey 
hesare.  1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  1.  3  Our  God  shall 
come  in  hast,  to  speake  he  shall  not  doubt.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  7,  I  dout  not  to  request  and  earnestly  be- 
seeche  you,  to  returne.  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  iii. 
(1701)  85/2  Plato  doubteth  not  to  write  in  this  manner. 
1743  Fielding  Journ.  1.  ii,  Mr.  Locke  hath  not  doubted  to 
assert,,  that  you  may  see  a  spirit  in  open  daylight. 

4.  impers.  To  cause  to  doubt,  make  doubtful. 

18. .  Whittier  Pr.  Wks.  (1889)  II.  20  This,  he  says,  some¬ 
what  doubted  him  at  first,  as  the  book  was  not  canonical. 
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II.  5.  traits.  To  dread,  fear,  be  afraid  of.  f  a. 
with  simple  object.  06s. 

a  1225  After.  R.  244  pe  deouel  of  helle  duteS  ham  swu3e. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  276  Edmond,  .doutede  God  poru  alle 
thyng.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12571  (Cott.)  pai  him  luued  and 
doted  ai.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  13834  Myche  dut  he  his 
dreme,  &  dred  hym  perfore.  a  1450  Knt.  tie  lei  Tour 
xxxiv.  48  Ye  shulde  love  and  doute  your  husbonde.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xxix.  43  He  made  many  to  be 
slayne,  wherby  he  was  so  doughted.  c  1630  Risdon  Surv. 
Devon  §  329  (1810)  339  St._  Ann’s  Chapel  is  . .  very  near  the 
sea,  yet  doubts  not  drowning.  1664  Flodden  F.  v.  46  No 
English-man  Scots  more  did  doubt. 

b.  With  infinitive  phrase  or  objective  clause : 
To  fear,  be  afraid  (that  something  uncertain  will 
take  or  has  taken  place),  arch,  and  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10869  (Cott.)  pis  leuedi  nathing  doted 
sco  pat  godd  ne  moght  his  will  do.  Ibid.  15171  (Cott.)  pe 
fleche  was  dutand  for  to  dei.  c  1450  Merlin  6  He  dought 
that  he  myght  not  Wynne  hem.  1568  Grafton  Citron.  II. 
265  They  doubted  to  fall  in  their  handes.  1583  Holly- 
band  Campo  di  Fior  309,  I  doubt  lest  we  are  gone  out  of 
the  waye.  1665  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  171  Doubting 
that  all  will  break  in  pieces  in  the  kingdom.  1712 
W.  Rogers  Voy.  237,  I  doubt  not  any  ones  contradicting 
this  Journal.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  vii,  But  I  doubt,  I  doubt, 
I  have  been  beguiled.  1820  Shelley  Let.  Pr.  Wks.  1888 
II.  321,  I  doubt  that  they  will  not  contain  the  latest  and 
most  important  news.  Mod.  dial.  I  doubt  we  are  too  late. 

6.  In  weakened  sense  (app.  influenced  by  I.)  : 
a.  To  anticipate  with  apprehension,  to  apprehend 
(something  feared  or  undesired). 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  190  Ay  dowting  deth 
by  cursed  gyle  and  treason.  1598  Grenf.wey  Tacitus'  Attn. 
11.  xii,  Doubting  nothing  more  then  least  they  should  shift 
off  the  battell  for  feare.  1703  Rowe  Fair  Penit.  11.  ii.  588 
Still  I  must  doubt  some  Mystery  of  Mischief.  1810  Scott 
Lady  of  L.  v.  xi,  Fear  nought — nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array.  1838  Prescott 
Ferd.  <5-  Is  11.  i.  II.  365  They  doubted  some  sinister  motive, 
or  deeper  policy  than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  French 
king. 

b.  To  suspect,  have  suspicions  about,  arch. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  88  Before,  .doubting 
the  malicious  dealings  of  the  adverse  parties  against  me. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  865  The  defendants 
doubting  such  a  matter,  by  diligent  listening,  .discovered 
their  works.  1875  Howells  Foregone  Concl.  17  Don  Ippo- 
lito,  whom  he  had  begun  by  doubting  for  a  spy. 

C.  with  infin.  phrase  or  clause:  To  apprehend;  to 
suspect,  arch. 

1574  Hyll  Conjcct.  Weather  ii,  The  pinne  or  web  is  like¬ 
wise  to  be  doubted  to  happen  in  that  yeare.  1598  Grenewey 
Tacitus'  Ann.  1.  iv.  (1622)  6  Some  perill  might  ensue,  if  he 
should  doubt  that  they  perceiued  his  dissimulation.  1705 
Wesley  in  Hearne  Collect.  28  Sept.,  My  Flax  [was]  I  doubt 
willfully  fir'd  and  burnt.  1879  Trollope  Thackeray  148, 
I  doubt  that  Thackeray  did  not  write  the  Latin  epitaph. 

t  7.  refl.  To  fear ;  to  be  afraid.  [  =  OF.  se  douter.'] 
Cf.  Fear  v.  3.  Ohs.  or  arch. 

ai 300  Cursor  M.  6656  (Cott.)  His  folk..duted  J?am  to 
cum  him  nerr.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chrofi .  (1810)  41  Doute 
}>e  of  non  enmys,  j?at  comes  vp  on  )?e.  C1400  Destr .  Troy 
12918  Ho  dout  hir  full  deply,  for  drede  of  J?e  kyng.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxviii.  278, 1  doubte  me  nothynge  of 
them.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  1.  ii.  159  Faith,  .would  not  hold 
taking,  I  doubt  me.  1820  Scott  Monast.  vii,  I  doubt  me 
his  wits  have  gone  a  bell-wavering  by  the  road. 

f  8.  intr.  To  be  in  fear;  to  be  afraid  of  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1334  (Gbtt.)  He  loked.  .And  sau  thinges 
J?at  gert  him  dute.  c  1340  Ibid.  21870  (Trin.)  Mony  mon 
J>erof  shal  doute.  £1500  Lancelot  1827  It.  .makith realmys 
and  puple  boith  to  dout.  _  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (1888)  94 
Help  al  men  quhilk  ar  vexit  in  thair  hartt  doutand  for  thair 
sinnis.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  19  The  French  king 
who  now  began  to  doubt  of  the  puissance  of  king  William, 
as  foreseeing  how  much  it  might  preiudice  him. 

t  b.  To  doubt  of:  to  fear  for,  be  in  fear  about. 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist .  (1619)  38  Euery  one 
doubted  of  his  owne  life. 

+  9.  impers.  To  make  (a  person)  afraid.  To  be 
doubted,  to  be  afraid.  Obs. 

c  1315  Shoreham  93  Hym  ne  douteth  of  no  breche  Of  Godes 
hestes  healde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3555  (MS.  Ashm.)  All 
dri^tens  &  dewessis  ere  dute  of  my  name.  1490  Plumpton 
Corr.  96,  I  am  douted  that  he  vary  from  his  grant,  a  i6ig 
Fotherby  Atheom.  Pref.  (1622)  16  It’s  want  of  reason,  or 
it's  reasons  want  Which  doubts  the  minde,  and  Judgment  so 
doth  daunt.  <11625  Fletcher  Bonduca  1.  ii,  The  virtues 
of  the  valiant  Caratach,  More  doubts  me  than  all  Britain. 

Doubtable  (dau’tab’l),  a.  Forms  :  see  Doubt 
[ME.  doutable,  a.  obs.  F.  doutable  causing 
fear,  terrible,  having  fear,  doubtful  (Godef.),  ad. 
L.  dubitdbil-is ,  after  douter  to  Doubt  :  see  -able.] 

1.  That  may  be  doubted ;  doubtful,  uncertain, 
questionable,  dubitable. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5413  If  thee  thynke  it  is  doutable,  It  is 
thurgh  argument  provable,  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xvi. 
172  To  have  Juggeinent  of  doutable  Causes.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  388  b/i  Answer  not  by  doubtable  wordes. 
1627  Feltham  Resolves  it.  (1628)  153  ’Tisnot  doutable,  but 
that  the  mind  is  working,  in  the  dullest  depth  of  sleep. 
1886  W.  Knight  Hume  105  Descartes  virtually  said,  ex¬ 
haust  the  sphere  of  the  doubtable. 

f  2.  To  be  dreaded  ;  redoubtable,  dread.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Rochas  1.  xiv.  (1554)  29  b,  The  mountain,  by 
force  he  hath  assured,  Which  for  brigantes  afore  was  ful 
doubtable.  1475  Rk.  Noblesse  (i860)  51  Cartage,  the  vic- 
torioux  cite  of  gret  renomme,  most  doubtable,  c  1530  Ld. 
Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Rryt.  (1814)  345  She  hathe  frendes 
ryghte  hye  and  doubtable. 

-f  Doubtance.  Obs.  [ME.  dot-,  doutance,  a. 
obs.  F.  doutance,  f.  douter  to  Doubt  :  see  -ance.] 
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1.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  hesitation. 

[1292  Britton  hi.  vi.  §  2  Le  seignur  . .  de  ceo  soit  en 
dotaunce  par  acun  qi  se  profre  pur  dreit  heir.]  c  1325 
Chron.  Eng.  497  Thilke  he  spende  saunt[z]  dotaunce. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1016  (1044)  Out  of  doutaunce, 
I  may  wel  maken . .  My  resonynge.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  nob/i  Herof  no  man  shold  haue  doubtaunce.  1529 
Lyndesay  Complaynt  5,  I  stand  in  gret  dowtance. 

2.  Fear,  dread. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  1862  Have  ye  no  doutance  Of  all  these 
English  cowards,  a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  322 
He  that  of  no  thyng  hath  dotaunce.  1484  Caxton  Chivalry 
67  Doubtance  affeblysshyth  strengthe  of  courage. 

Doubted  (dairted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Doubt  ».] 

+  1.  Feared,  dreaded,  redoubted.  Obs. 

c  1483  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  11.  15  Most  dowtyd  man,  I  am. 
1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  lxxvii.  98  The  moste  douted 
and  honoured  prince.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Oct.  41 
Doubted  Knights,  whose  woundlesse  armour  rusts. 

+  2.  Uncertain,  doubtful.  Obs. 

1563  Foxe  A.  <)•  M.  808a,  The  sayde  byshoppe.. in  hys 
sayde  sermon . .  handled  them  in  doubted  sorte. 

3.  Called  in  question  ;  questioned,  disputed. 

1795  MacKnight  Apostolic  Epistles  (1820)  IV.  148  The 

doubted  epistles  were  very  early  known. 

Hence  Dou'btedly  adv.,  in  a  doubted  or  doubtful 
manner  ;  doubtfully  :  opp.  to  undoubtedly. 

1584.  T.  Wilson's  Rhet.  108  That  nothing  be  doubtedly 
[earlier  edd.  doubtfully]  spoken,  which  maie  haue  a  double 
meanyng.  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  1.  (1646)  130  Those 
that  are  doubtedly  beleevers. 

Dou  bter,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -eh1.]  One  who  doubts; 
one  who  is  uncertain  or  in  doubt. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  ii.  xii.  (1632)  294  Some  have 
judged  Plato  a  Dogmatist,  others  a  Skeptike  or  a  Doubter. 
1682  I'unyan  Holy  War  xi,  Diabolus  . .  his  army  consisted 
all  of  Doubters.  Ibid.,  The  third  captain  was  Captain 
Damnation :  he  was  captain  over  the  grace  doubters.  1751-73 
Jortin  Eccl.  Hist.  (R.),  Obliged  to  answer  doubters  and 
cavillers.  1852  Jerdan  Autobiog,  II.  xix.  264  A  much 
more  respectable  doubter  of  my  statements. 

Doubtful  (dmrtful),  a.  [f.  Doubt  sb.  +  -ful.] 

1.  Of  things  :  Involved  in  doubt  or  uncertainty ; 
uncertain,  undecided  ;  indistinct,  ambiguous. 

1388  Wyclif  Ezek.  xii.  24  Nether  bifor  tellyng  of  thing 
to  comynge  schal  be  douteful.  c  1440  Promp.  Parz>.  129/2 
Dowtefulle,  dubius ,  ainbiguus.  1513  More  in  Grafton 
Chron.  (1568)  II.  762  Whereof  he  wist  the  ende  was 
doubtfull.  1530  Palsgr.  66  Sometyme  as  masculynes, 
sometyme  as  femynines :  and  therfore  I  calle  theym  of  the 
doutfull  gendre.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  64  b, 
Deceiptfull  arguments  when  a  doubtfull  worde  is  used. 
1594  Shaks.  Rich.  II I,  iv.  iv.  493  You  haue  no  cause  to  hold 
my  friendship  doubtfull.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  x. 
56  Whether  he  were  a  God  or  man,  is  doutful.  1712  Addi¬ 
son  Sped.  No.  470  Fi  A  doubtful  Passage  in  a  Latin  Poet. 
1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VI.  93  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  saw  Aristotle  again.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits 
(ed.  5)  131  Highly  coloured  deposits.. of  doubtful  origin. 

b.  Of  uncertain  issue. 

1562  J.  Shute  Cambine's  Turk.  Wars  14  The  battayle 
was  so  doubtefull,  that  of  neyther  syde  was  there  seane 
any  advantage.  1665  Manley  Grotius  Low  C.  Warres  673 
And  try  the  doubtful  Chance  of  War.  1795  Southey  Joan 
0/  Arc  vi.  342  Yet  the  fight  Hung  doubtful.  1813  Scott 
Rokeby  1.  xix,  I  watched  him  through  the  doubtful  fray. 

c.  Of  questionable  or  equivocal  character. 

1838  Prescott  Ferd.  $  Is.  11.  xvi.  III.  253  She  never  em¬ 
ployed  doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures.  1884  G.  Allen 
Philistia  I.  3  A  shabby  composite  tenement  in  a  doubtful 
district  of  Marylebone. 

d.  Pros.  Of  varying  quantity;  that  may  be 
either  long  or  short. 

1871  Public  Sch.  Lat.  Gram.  §  218  Syllables  which  might 
.  .be  either  long  or  short,  are  called  Doubtful. 

2.  Of  persons :  Divided  or  unsettled  in  opinion  ; 
in  doubt ;  undetermined,  uncertain,  hesitating. 

1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C’tcss  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
292  Doutfull  in  her  mynde,  what  she  were  best  to  do. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)213  b,  How  good  counseyle 
they  haue  gyuen  to  the  doutfull.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  81  note,  He  was  doubtfull  howe  Caesar  would  take 
his  doings.  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  281  The 
king  was  doubtful,  and  could  not  resolve.  1858  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  122  He  was  doubtful  of  the  prospects 
of  the  rebellion,  and  doubtful  of  his  own  conduct.  1875 
Jovvf.tt  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  122  He  was  doubtful ..  whether 
the  ideal,  .state  could  be  realized. 

+  3.  To  be  dreaded  or  feared  ;  awful,  dread.  Obs. 

1397-8  in  Gregory's  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Lond. 
(Camden)  98  To  oure  excellent  ryght  dowtfulle  soverayne. 
Ibid.  99  Youre  excellent  and  doughtfulle  ryalle  mageste. 
1555-6  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford (1880)  240  The 
unfortunate  end  and  doubtful  tragedy  of  T.  C. 

f  4.  Giving  cause  for  apprehensions.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  100  A  crampe.  .pat  is  douteful 
or  dredeful  to  do  awey.  1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568) 
II.  822  That  all  thinges  doubtfull  should  of  his  friendes  be 
prudently  forseen.  1637  Heywood  Royal  Ship  22  Worthily 
they  have  demeaned  themselves  . .  eyther  in  doubtfull  dis¬ 
coveries,  or  more  dangerous  Naumachies  or  Sea-fights.  1776 
Gibbon  Decl.  <y  F.  I.  324  The  consul,  .reported  the  doubtful 
and  dangerous  situation  of  the  empire. 

f  5 .  Full  of  fear  or  apprehension ;  apprehen¬ 
sive.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  (an.  14)  233  b,  Privilie 
enformed  of  y«  French  kinges  doubtfull  imaginacion.  1579 
Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  May  294  Home  when  the  doubtfufi 
Damme  had  her  hyde.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
79  All  this  great  fight  the  Constantinopolitanes  beheld,  with 
doubtfull  hearts.  *"  1723  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  156,  I  am 
doubtful  that  you  may  not  believe.  1791  Burke  Corr. 
(1844)  III.  253,  I  hear  things  which  make  me  doubtful  and 
anxious,  though  not  afraid,  absolutely. 


6.  as  sb.  A  doubtful  person  or  thing. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesiem.  xix.  (Arb.)  234  Aporia  or 
the  Doubtfull.  1861  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  III.  clxiv. 
183  Whereby  union  might  be  effected,  .and  the  mass  of 
doubtfuls  brought  into  play.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Mar. 
7/ 1  The  issue  of  the  battle  might  rest  with  the  1  doubtfuls  '. 

Doubtfully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.]  In  a 
doubtful,  uncertain,  or  ambiguous  manner ;  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  ambiguously,  indistinctly. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  106/1  Dowtfully,  ambigue.  .dnbie.  1551 
T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  66  b,  When  sentences  bee  spoken 
doubtfully,  that  thei  maie  be  construed  two  maner  of  waies. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  2  Had  our  famous  Muffet  hut 
seen  them.. he  would  not  have  spoke  so  doubtfully.  1804 
J.  Grahame  Sabbath  168  The  watcher’s  ear  Caught  doubt¬ 
fully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note.  1838  Dickens  Nich. 
Nick,  xiii,  He  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

Dou’btfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  doubtful :  a.  Objective  un¬ 
certainty  of  meaning  or  issue;  ambiguity,  obscurity. 

153°  Palsgr.  215/1  Doutfulnesse,  ambiguite.  1551  T. 
Wilson  Logike  (1580)  65  b,  Of  no  one  thyng  riseth  so  muche 
controversie,  as  of  the  doubtfulnesse,  and  double  takyng  of 
a  worde.  1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacons  Adv.  Learn.  11.  (R.) 
What  are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  doubtfulness  and 
uncertainty  of  law?  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  77.  2/1  There 
is  no  Doubtfulness  in  the  Case.  1885  Law  Times  28  Mar. 
387/1  The  other  point  was  of  greater  doubtfulness. 

b.  Subjective  uncertainty ;  undecidedness  of 
mind ;  want  of  assured  opinion ;  distrust. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  128  b,  Dulnesse  of 
spiryte,  and  doubtfulnesse  in  conscyence.  1663  Pepys 
Diary  24  Sept.,  I  rather  hope  it  is  my  doubtfulness  of 
myself.  1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  151  The 
doubtfulness  of  some  of  the  greatest  men,  concerning  things 
of  the  utmost  importance.  1829  Southey  Newman  vi,  The 
purpose,  .was  entertain’d  With  doubtfulness  and  fear. 

+  c.  Apprehension.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  49  That  whiche  did  not  only 
offer  unto  me  occasion  of  doutfulnesse,  but  troubled  me  also 
with  much  feare. 

1 2.  The  quality  of  giving  ground  for  fear.  Obs. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  267  If  the  disease  have  in  it 
much  difficultie  and  doubtfulnesse.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke] 
tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  94  a,  Troubled  with  the  doubtfulnesse  of 
the  danger. 

Dou'bting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Doubt  v.  +  -ingU] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Doubt  ;  feeling  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  hesitation  ;  f  apprehension,  fear. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  230  The  gud  erll  had  gret 
dowtyne  That  of  thair  men  suld  dronken  be.  i486  Surtees 
Misc.  (1890)  57  Have  you  no  drede  nor  no  dowting.  1531 
Frith  Jdgm.  upon  Tracy  (1829)  247  There  can  be  nc 
doubting  or  mistrust.  ^1628  Preston  Effectual  Faith 
(1631)  24  We  may  say  of  doubting  as  we  say  of  Thistles, 
they  are  ill  weeds,  but  the  ground  is  fat  and  good  where 
they  grow.  1879  O.  W.  Holmes  Motley  xv.  94  The  record 
of  that  minister’s  unutterable  doubtings. 

Dou’bting,  ppl .  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
doubts  or  is  in  uncertainty ;  of  undecided  opinion  ; 
f  formerly  also  apprehensive,  fearful. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  v.  no  Ane.  .Sa  dowtand  wes  in 
J>at  debate.  1715  De  Foe  Fam.  Instruct.  1.  iii.  (1841)  I.  63 
However  doubting  I  am  of  the  success.  1850  Mrs. 
Browning  Poet's  Vow  11.  v,  She  looked  upon  him  silently 
With  her  large  doubting  eyes.  1877  Sparrow  Serm.  xxii. 
297  Who  would  send  doubting  Thomas  to  proclaim  the 
resurrection  of  Christ? 

Hence  Doubtingly  adv .,  in  a  doubting  or  un¬ 
certain  manner ;  hesitatingly  ;  Doubtingness. 

a  1535  More  Wks.  18  (R.)  He  that  asketh  doubtingly, 
asketh  coldly.  1653  Baxter  Chr.  Coticord  ii.  A  iv  b,  They 
must  act  doubtingly  and  not  in  Faith.  1840  Mrs.  Trollope 
in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  466  All  the  humility  and  self¬ 
doubtingness.  1842  Pusey  Crisis  Eng.  Ch.  19  Churches  . . 
which,  at  best,  own  us  but  doubtingly. 

+  Dou’btive,  doutif,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  doutif, 
-ive,  doubtful :  see  -ive,  and  cf.  Doubty.]  In 
doubt  or  fear  ;  doubtful. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  74  The  king  was  doubtif  [v.  r. 
doutyf  ]  of  J>is  dom. 

Doubtless  (dcnrtles),  a.  and  adv .  [f.  Doubt 

sb.  +  -LESS.] 

A.  adj.  Free  from  doubt  or  uncertainty;  un¬ 
doubted,  indubitable;  +  formerly  also,  free  from 
apprehension,  fear,  or  suspicion. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  129/2  Dowteles,  indubius,  sine  dubio. 
1577  Fulke  Confut.  Purg.  362  This  doubtlesse  institution. 
1595  Shaks.  John  1  v.  i.  130  Pretty  childe,  sleepe  doubtlesse, 
and  secure.  1596  —  1  Hen.  IV,  111.  ii.  20,  I  am  doutlesse 
I  can  purge  My  selfe  of  many  I  am  charg’d  withal,  a  1603 
T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  172  You  have 
put  that . .  for  a  doubtlesse  doctrine,  which  he  maketh  a 
doubtfull  opinion.  1894  P.  T.  Forsyth  in  Independent  20 
Dec.,  It  is  another  and  a  doubtless  thing. 

B.  adv .  Without  doubt  or  question  ;  unques¬ 
tionably,  undoubtedly,  certainly.  Now  generally 
concessive  of  something  asserted  or  claimed. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  725  Nade  he  ben  du}ty  &  dry3e. . 
Douteles  he  hade  ben  ded.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law* s 
T.  128,  I  wol  be  cristned  doulelees.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3477 
Ye  dowtles  mun  degh.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  lvii[i].  11 
Doutles,  there  is  a  God  that  iudgeth  the  earth.  1591  Shaks. 

1  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  44  Doubtlesse  he  would  haue  made 
a  noble  Knight.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  1.  §  16  Of  good 
things,  the  greater  good  is  most  excellent?  Doubtless. 
1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886'  223  He  doubtless  attacked 
many  of  the  beliefs  which  good  men  held  sacred. 

b.  Often  in  a  weaker  sense,  implying  that  tbe 
speaker  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  an 
opinion  or  presumption  uttered;  =  No  doubt. 
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1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  1  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as 
great  Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.  1728  Young  Love 
Fame  in.  Wks.  (1757)  102  Since  his  great  ancestors  in 
Flanders  fell,  The  poem  doubtless  must  be  written  well. 
1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  Introd.  1  The  reader  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  will  doubtless  remember  the  flutter  of  delight  [etc.]. 
Hence  Dou-btlessness. 

1895  Eclectic  Mag.  Oct.  565  With  equal  doubtlessness, 
Bulgaria  would  owe  her  national  independence  to  [etc.]. 

Dou  btlessly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.]  Un¬ 
questionably,  certainly,  surely  ;  =  Doubtless  adv. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Pan>.  129/2  Dowtelesly,  indubie.  1556 
Lauder  Tractate  261  Gredie  Prencis,  dowtleslie,  Sail  nocht 
faill  to  end  myserablie.  1657  Cokaine  Obstinate  Lady  v. 
vi.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  109,  I  Doubtlessly  shall  consent  to 
thy  demand.  1798  Pennant  Hindoostan  I.  203  Doubtlessly 
many  more.. have  escaped  the  notice  of  travellers.  1868 
Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  xxi.  (1876)  283  The  resources  of  the 
individual  are  doubtlessly  diminished. 

+  Doxrbtous,  doutous,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  4 
dotus,  dotous(e,  doutowse,  4-5  doutous,  5 
douteouse,  dowtous(e,  -ows,  -eus,  doughteous, 
doubteous,  -euous(e,  4-6  doubtous(e,  -uous(e. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  dutus ,  dotus ,  doutous ,  mod.  F.  dou- 
tcux ,  f.  doute  Doubt  sb. :  see  -ous,  and  for  the 
forms  cf.  despitous ,  piteous .] 

1.  Doubtful ;  of  uncertain  existence,  meaning,  or 
issue. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron .  IVace  (Rolls)  14298  Merlyn 
seide.  \  t  Arthures  dt\>  was  dotouse.  -3yt  \>e  Bretons,  .seyn 
hat  he  ues  in  lede.  C1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  373 
Counsel  ’in  doutouse  Jnnges.  1481  Caxton  Tulle  on  Old 
Age,  Dyvinacions  to  know  the  doubteuouse  thing.  1489  — 
Faytes  of  A.  1.  viii.  21  In  the  doubtouse  happe  of  bataill. 
1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  457/2  Scripture  is., 
doubtuouse  and  hard  to  vnderstande. 

2.  Full  of  uncertainty  of  mind  ;  doubting. 

^1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  1.  pr.  i.  5  Of  a^doutous  iugement. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  227/2  Thenne  cam  he  alle  doubtous 
to  the  yates.  1490  —  Eneydos  xvi.  66  He  abode  long  in 
this  thought  doubtouse  and  varyable. 

3.  Fraught  with  terror  ;  fearful,  dreadful,  terrible. 

a  1300  Signs  bef.  fudgem.  113  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  10  f>e 

ei}t  dai  so  is  dotus  . .  ful  of  tene  and  angus.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  Arth.  3968  A  dowttouse  derfe  dede  [  =  death],  J?ou 
duellis  to  longe  !  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  lxxviii.  vi,  One 
that  should  y°  doughteous  siege  acheue.  c  1500  Melusine 
xlv.  318  My  departyng  fro  you  is  more  gryeuous  & 
doubtous  a  thousand  tymes  to  me  than  to  you. 

Hence  Dou  btously  adv.,  doubtfully. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4338  Doutusli  after  he  stared  on  his 
stepmoder  stifli  a  while,  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  121 
Grettere  maistryes.  .han  y-wrken  dotousliche. 

Doubtsome,  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
doutsum.  [f.  Doubt  sb.  -f  -some.]  =  Doubtful. 

1513  Douglas  ZEneis  vi.  xi.  91  Thochtful  in  mynd,  ne 
doutsum  by  na  way.  1391  Jas.  I  in  Farr.  S.  P.  Jas.  1 
(1848)  5  Long  doubtsome  fight.  1642  Declar.  Lords  Seer. 
Counc.  Scot.  3  His  generall  and  doubtsome  faith.  1689  tr. 
Buchanan's  De  Jure  Regiti  apitd  Scotos  35  The  hazard  of 
a  doubtsome  Cure.  1847-78  Hallow,  Doubtsome,  doubtful, 
uncertain.  North.  [In  N.  W.  Lincolnsh.,  Lonsdale,  Mid- 
Yorksh.,  Whitby,  Northumberland  Gloss.]. 

Hence  Dou  btsomely  adv.,  doubtfully. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  v.  (1822)  417  Quhat  maner  of  man 
this  wes  that  spak  sa  doutsumlie. 

+  Doubty,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4-5  douti.  [a. 
OF.  doutif,  dotif,  nom.  sing,  and  pi.  dotis ;  the 
suffix  being  assimilated  to  English  -Y  :  cf.  Corby, 
Tardy,  etc.]  Doubtful ;  dubious  ;  hazardous. 

t  1380  Wyclif  Sc!.  Whs.  III.  381  In  soche  douty  poyntes. 
1388  —  1  Kings  x.  i  In  derk  and  douti  questiouns.  1509 
Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  17  A  ful  noble  story,  Of  the  doubty 
waye  to  the  tower  perillous.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
lx.  xxi.  (1632)  1014  A  doubty  kinde  of  accusation.  1679 
Hist.  Jetzer  6  This  doubty  controversie. 

Hence  +  Doubtily  adv.,  in  doubt. 

1654  R.  Whitlock  Zootomia  551,  I  lived,  .anxiously,  dye 
doubt[i]ly,  and  know  not  whether  I  go. 

Doubty,  erron.  obs.  form  of  Doughty. 

II  Done  (dzzk).  [a.  F.  done,  a.  Cochin  done, 
dok  monkey  (Littre).]  A  species  of  monkey  ( Sem - 
nopithecus  nemeus)  found  in  Cochin  China. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  235  The  last  of  the 
monkies  of  the  ancient  continent,  is  the  Douc,  so  called  in 
Cochin-china,  of  which  country  it  is  a  native.  1847  Carpenter 
Zool.  §  151  The  Douc  or  Cochin-China  Monkey  . .  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  singular  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  colours. 

Douce  (d«s),  a.  Also,  4-9  douse,  5-8  dowse, 
5-9  dowce.  /3.  5-7  doulce,  6  doulx  (in  sense  1). 
[ME.  douce,  dowce,  a.  OF.  dolz,  dols,  dotis,  later 
dottx,  fem.  douce,  also  1 5-1 6th  c.  doulce,  =Pr.  dolz, 
dotis,  It.  dolce,  Sp.  dulce L.  dtilcis  sweet.] 

+  1-  Sweet,  pleasant.  (A  well-known  epithet  of 
F  ranee,  from  Chanson  de  Roland  onwards.)  Obs. 

[a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  in  Oure  dame  douse  shal 
sitten  hym  by.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  122  And  diues  in 
deyntees  lyued  and  in  douce  vye.]  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1269 
We  bub  kny3tes  alle  y-vere  :  y-born  ip  douce  fraunce.  c  1420 
Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  32  Powder  dot  :e  and  salt  also.  £-1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi.  36  Ye  shall  never  maye 
retourne  in  to  douce  Fraunce  aga  ae.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  22b,  Whan. .si  utter  draweth  nere,  it 
[an  apple]  waxeth  mellowe  douce  &  pleasaunt.  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  tv.  lviii.  (1887)  251  Sa 
douse  in  exhortatione.  1614  Forbes  Comm.  Revelation  126 
(Jam.)  The  douce  sounde  of  harpes. 

A  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  18  b,  To  mete  doulce  regarde.  1531 
Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiv.  (1883)  154  The  lawes.  .beyng  in  pure  latine 
or  doulce  frenche.  c  1540  Ld,  Southampton  &  Bp,  of  Ely 


in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  in  With  doulx  and  myld 
wordes.  1542  Boorde  Dyetary  xxi.  (1870)  283  Peares.. 
melowand  doulce.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  11. 
iii.  (1609)  43  Doulce  and  gentle  termes. 

2.  Quiet,  sober,  steady,  gently  sedate ;  not  light, 
flighty,  or  frivolous.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1728  Ramsay  Adv.  to  Mr.  —  on  his  Marriage  16  I've 
given  a  douce  advice  and  plain.  1776  C.  Keith  Farmer's 
Hal  in  Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems  (1862)  36  The 
lads  and  lasses  a’  grow  douse.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  iv, 
A  douce  woman  she  was,  civil  to  the  customers.  1825  in 
Brockett  N.  C.  Words.  1850  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  129, 
I  think  the  new  servant  will  do  ;  she  looks  douce,  intelligent. 
1868  Helps  Realmah  vii.  (1876)  158  Realmah  and  the 
Ainah  talked  on  in  the  douce,  quiet  way. 

Hence  Doii*cely  adv.  ;  Dou  ceness. 

1621  S.  Ward  Happiness  of  Practice  (1627)  14  Some 
luscious  delight,  yea,  a  kind  of  rauishing  doucenesse  there 
is  in  studying  good  Bookes.  1786  Burns  Earnest  Cry 
Prayer  3  An’  doucely  manage  our  affairs  In  parliament. 
1822  Galt  Steam-Boat  191  (Jam.)  The  natural  douceness  of 
my  character.  1850  R.  Simpson  Mem.  of  Worth  ii.  20  Mr. 
Hislop  was  riding  doucely  along  this  track. 

t  Douce,  Obs.  rare .  In  5  dowce,  7  doulce. 
[Aphetic  f.  adoulce,  adoucc ,  a.  OF.  adoulcir ,  adou- 
cir  to  sweeten  :  see  Addulce.]  trans.  To  sweeten  ; 
to  soften,  mollify,  soothe. 

£1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  7  With  sugur  candy  hou 
may  hit  dowce.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxm.  xvi.  484  The 
yong  mans  stout  heart  was  so  doulced,  mollified,  and  easie 
to  bee  wrought. 

Douce,  var.  of  Douse. 

Doucepere :  see  Douzepers. 

Doucet  (dz7*set),  dowset  (denrset).  Forms: 
a.  5  doucete,  dowcete,  -ced,  -sete,  5-7  dou-, 
dowcette,  doucet,  6-9  dowset,  7  douset,  dow- 
cet,  -sett,  dowlcet,  doulcet.  /3.  5  dulset,  6 
dulcet,  [a.  F.  doucet ,  doucette ,  dim.  of  dottx, 
douce  sweet ;  also  sb.  a  sweet  variety  of  grape,  of 
apple,  etc.,  and  in  other  senses.  See  also  Dulcet.] 

+ 1.  A  sweet  dish,  in  old  cookery.  Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks .  55  Doucettes.  Take  Porke..& 
Eyroun..&  melle  hem  to-gederys  with  Hony  &  Pepir,  & 
bake  hem  in  a  cofyn.  1467  Mann.  <5-  Househ.  Exp.  399 
For  viij.  boshelles  of  flour  for  dowsetes.  1530  Palsgr. 
215/1  Dousette  a  lytell  flawne,  dariolle.  1593  Drayton 
Eclogues  ix.  47  Fresh  Cheese,  and  Dowsets,  Curds  and 
clowted  Creame.  1615  Markham  E?ig.  Housew.  11.  ii. 
(1668)  75  An  excellent  Custard  or  Dowset.  1640  King  ftp 
Poor  North.  Man  (N.),  Heer’s  dousets  and  flapjacks. 

f  2.  A  wind  instrument  resembling  a  flute.  Obs. 

a.  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  iii.  131  That  craftely  begunne 
to  pipe  Bothe  in  doucet  and  in  riede.  c  1430  Lydg.  Reason 
ty  Sensual .,  Trumpes  and  trumpettes,  Lowde  shallys  and 
doucettes.  p.  c  1450  Holland  Howlat  762  The  dulset,  the 
dulsacordis,  the  schalme  of  assay. 

3.  Hunting,  (pi.)  The  testicles  of  a  deer. 

a  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  iv.  ii,  He  was  there  at  the 
fall  of  a  deer,  and  would  needs.. give  ten  groats  for  the 
dowcets.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  1.  93  Dewclawes, 
and  Dovvlcets.  1637  B.  Jonson  Sad  Sheph.  1.  vi,  All  the 
sweet  morsels  call’d  tongue,  ears,  and  dowcets.  1638  Ford 
Fancies  1.  ii.  Wks.  1869  II.  234,  I  am  made  a  gelding,  and, 
like  a  tame  buck,  have  lost  my  dowsets.  1678  Phillips  (ed.  4), 
Doulcets,  the  stones  of  a  Hart  or  Stag.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh . 
255  Red  and  fallow  deer,  whose  doucets  if  taken  away  . . 
before  they  have  homes,  will  never  have  any  at  all.  1826 
Scott  Woodst.  iii,  Broiling  the  umbles ,  or  dozvsets,  of  the 
deer,  upon  the  glowing  embers,  with  their  own  royal 
hands. 

Doucet,  early  form  of  Dulcet. 

II  Douceur  (dz/sor).  Forms :  4  dousour,  5 
-eeour,  6-  -ceur,  (7  doulcure,  8  doucoeur).  [a. 
F.  douceur,  in  OF.  dulcur,  doucor,  dousor,  doucour, 
—  Pr.  dolzor,  Sp.  dulzor ,  It.  dolciore Romanic 
type  *dolcore,  *dulfore,  for  L.  dulcor-em  sweetness, 
f.  dtilcis  sweet.  In  ME.  app.  naturalized;  but 
in  modern  use,  since  17th  c.,  a  French  loan-word.] 

fl.  Sweetness  and  pleasantness  of  manner;  amia¬ 
bility,  gentleness.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  429  For  synglerty  o  hyr  dousour, 
We  calle  hyr  fenyx  of  Arraby.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret ., 
Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  189  To  Souerayns  reuerence  and 
honoure . .  to  fellowis  company  and  douceoure.  1620  Fortesc . 
Papers  (Camden)  126  (Stanf.)  Your  Majesties  douceur  and 
facilitie..  1623  Abp.  Williams  in  Hacket  Life  1.  (1692)  116, 
I  have  given  special  Order  to  the  Judges  for  Sweetness,  and 
Doulcure  to  the  English  Catholicks.  1758  Ralph  Case 
Authors  by  Profess.  5  All  the  Douceurs  of  Life  arising 
from  Observance  and  Respect  will  be  wanting.  1793  Mad. 
D’Arblay  Let.  to  Mrs.  Phillips  14  May,  He  ..  answered 
with  all  his  accustomed  douceur  and  politeness. 

+  2.  An  agreeable  or  pleasant  speech;  a  com¬ 
plimentary  phrase.  Obs. 

1672  Dryden  Marr.  ci  la  Mode  v.  i,  Truce  with  your 
douceurs,  good  servant.  1726  Amherst  Tcri'ce  Fit.  xliv.  232 
Those  printed  douceurs  that  pass  between  authors  and  their 
betters,  vulgarly  call’d  dedications.  1807  Edin.  Rev.  X. 
190  (Stanf.)  Such  elaborate  douceurs  as  occur  in  the 
following  letter,  .look  too  much  like  adulation. 

3.  A  conciliatory  present  or  gift ;  a  gratuity  or 
‘  tip  * ;  a  bribe. 

1763  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1857)  IV.  67  (Stanf.)  Her  lord 
has.  .added.,  little  douceurs,  .to  her  jointure.  1769  in  Priv. 
Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  174  Thirty  guineas  being 
publicly  given  to  this  last^  soldier,  as  a  sort  of  douceur  for 
what  he  had  suffered.  1779  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Nov., 
[After]  one  remarkable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. . 
receiving  some  douceur  to  he  silent  ever  after.  1818  R. 
Peters  in  jf.  fay's  Corr.  Pub.  Papers (1893)  IV.  424  Money 
..devoted  to  secret  service  and  douceurs  to  French  agents. 


Douche  (ch/J, d /7j) ,  sb.  [a.  Y  .douche spout,  stream 
of  water,  16th  c.  ad.  It.  doccia  conduit-pipe,  f.  docciare 
to  pour  by  drops:— L.  type  *ductiare ,  f.  ductus 
leading,  lead,  conduit,  f.  diicere  to  lead.] 

A  jet  or  stream  of  water,  or  the  like,  applied  to 
some  part  of  the  body,  generally  for  medicinal 
purposes ;  the  application  of  this ;  an  instrument 
for  administering  it. 

[1685  Cotton  tr.  Montaigne  II.  710  So  the  Italians  have 
their  doccie  . .  and  with  them  bath  an  hour  in  the  morning.] 
1766  Smollett  Trav.  351  This  last  operation  called  douche, 
is  more  effectually  undergone  in  the  private  bath.  1835 
Penny  Cycl.  IV.  33/2  A  stream  of  water  falling  on  the  head 
. .  It  is  called  the  cold  dash ,  or  douche ,  or  douse.  1844 
Dufton  Deafness  107  The  air-press  should  be  used,  as 
recommended  for  applying  the  air-douche.  1866  Mrs. 
Gaskell  Wives  <$-  Dan.  xi,  It  was  rather  like  a  douche  of 
cold  water  on  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick’s  plans.  1894  Baring- 
Gould  Deserts  S.  France  1.  24  To  send  down  a  douche  of 
ice-cold  air  upon  us. 

Comb.  1868  Daily  News  7  Aug.,  A.  .bath-house,  with 
plunge-bath,  douche-bath,  and  shower-baths  of  different 
sorts.  1883  J.  Payn  Thicker  than  Water  xxxv.  275,  I  don’t 
mind  a  sprinkling;  but  no  one  likes  a  douche  hath  of  it. 

Douche,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  F.  doucherC\ 
trans.  To  administer  a  douche  to  ;  to  douse. 

1838  Lady  Granville  Lett.  21  July  (1894)  II.  261  A  little 
douching  and  bathing  is  the  best  possible  thing.  1864 
Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  350  Douched  and  drenched  in  dirty 
water.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Tract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  618  If  one 
or  two  good  force  pumps  and  hose  are  on  board,  every  man 
should  be  douched. 

b.  intr.  (for  refi.)  To  take  a  douche. 

1843  Sir  C.  Scudamore  Med.  Visit.  Grdfenberg  19  One  . . 
who  had  regularly  douched  through  the  winter  every  day 
for  eight  minutes. 

Doucherie,  var.  of  Duchery,  Obs. 

Douch-spere,  corrupt  sing,  of  Douzepers.  . 

Douelit,  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  Dow  v.1 

Douchtie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  Doughty. 

Doucimer,  obs.  form  of  Dulcimer. 

II  Doucin  (dwsgn,  cb7-sin).  Also  6  duseanne. 
[F.;  f.  douce  sweet,  Douce.]  A  sweet  variety  of 
wild  apple. 

1589  Cogan  Haven  Health  (1636)  102  The  best  apples 
. .  in  England  are  Pepins,  Costards,  Duseannes,  Darlings. 
1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  191/2  The  stocks  . .  employed  are  the 
wild  crab,  the  doucin  or  English  paradise,  and  the  French 
paradise  apple.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Tract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 

I.  61  There  are  only  two  kinds,  according  to  Lindley,  on 
which  it  is  desirable  to  propagate  the  apple  in  this  country 
— the  Wild  Crab  and  the  Doucin  stock. 

||  Doucine  (dz^srn).  Arch.  [F.,  in  ig-ibth  c. 
doulcine,  doucine  trumpet,  f.  doux,  douce  sweet, 
soft.]  =  Cyma  recta  :  see  Cyma  i. 

1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  II.  31/2  The  Cymatium,  or 
Doucine,  both  upright  and  reversed. 

Douck(e,  Doucker,  obs.  ft.  Duck,  Ducker. 

Doud(e,  obs.  form  of  Dowd. 

Doudle,  var.  Doodle  w.2,  to  play  bagpipes. 

Douer,  var.  Dower  sb.1  Obs. 

Douf,  var.  of  Dowf  a. 

Doufe,  douffe,  obs.  forms  of  Dove. 

Dough  (do11),  sb.  Forms  :  i  d6s,  d&h,  4  do}, 
4-5  dogh,  north,  dagh,  4-8  dow,  dowe,  6  doughe, 
dowghe,  6-  dough,  (7  doe,  6-  Sc.  daigh, 
deaweh).  See  also  Duff,  which  represents  a 
prevalent  dialect  pronunciation.  [A  Common 
Teut.  sb. :  OE.  dah,  gen.  ddges,  =  OFris.  deeg,  Du. 
deg,  OHG.,  MHG.  teic,  Ger.  teig,  ON.  deig, 
(Sw.  deg,  Da.  deig,  dei),  Goth,  daigs OTeut. 
*daigoz,  f.  verbal  stem  dig-,  deig-,  pre-Teutonic 
*dhigh-  to  form  of  clay,  to  knead :  cf.  Skr.  dill-  to 
besmear,  L .  fig- ,  fingere ',  cf.  Gr.  Tt?xos  wall.] 

1.  A  mass  consisting  of  flour  or  meal  moistened 
and  kneaded  into  a  paste,  with  or  without  leaven, 
ready  to  be  baked  into  bread,  etc. ;  kneaded  flour ; 
paste  of  bread,  f  Sour-dough  (q.v.),  leaven. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  342  Wyrc  clam  of  . .  dage.  Ibid. 
III.  88  Cned  hyt  ..  J)  hit  si  swa  J?icca  swa  doh.  1303  R. 
Brunne  Handl.  Syn?ie  10099  pe  paste,  .ne  oghe  Be  made  of 
eny  maner  of  soure  doghe.  1340  Ayetib.  205  Ase  leuayne 
zourej>  |?et  do},  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  43  Take  dow,  & 
make  )>er-of  a  junne  kake.  c  1450  Myrc  1882  Thy  bred 
schal  be  of  whete  flour,  I -made  of  dogh  that  ys  not  sour. 
1526  Tindale  Gal.  v.  9  A  lytel  leven  doth  leven  the  whole 
lompe  of  dowe.  1649  JER*  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  Pref.  ip  25 
He  left  this  nation,  as  a  piece  of  leaven  in  a  masse  of  dow. 
1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Che7)i.  (1814)  137  Leavened  bread 
for  use  is  made  by  mixing  a  little  dough  that  has  fermented, 
with  new  dough,  and  kneading  them  together.  1830  M. 
Donovan  Dotn .  Econ.  I.  351  The  better  and  older  the  flour 
the  more  water  it  absorbs  to  make  dough. 

b.  Proverb.  (My)  cake  is  dough,  (My)  meal  is 
all  dough  (Sc.)  :  my  project  has  failed. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shrew  v.  i.  145  My  cake  is  dough,  hut 
lie  in  among  the  rest.  1687-1708  [see  Cake  sb.  8].  1737 

Ramsay  Scot.  Prov.  (1776)  38  (Jam.)  His  meal’s  a’  daigh. 
i860  Reade  Cloister  #  H.  xxv,  Dietrich’s  forty  years  weighed 
him  down  like  forty  bullets.  ‘Our  cake  is  dough’,  he  gasped. 

2.  tra?isf.  and  fig . 

1611  Cotgr.,  Laudore.  .a  leaden  fellow,  poore  sneakesbie, 
man  of  dowgh.  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Wit  without  Money 

II.  ii,  She  has  found  what  dough  you  are  made  of,  and  so 
kneads  you.  1624  Fletcher  Rule  a  Wife  iii.  i,  How  un¬ 
like  the  lump  I  took  him  for,  The  piece  of  ignorant  dow. 
1788  Burns  vst  Ep.  to  Graham  16  She  [Nature]  kneads  the 
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lumpish  philosophic  dough.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der. 
IV.  lviii.  168  The  baking  process  which  the  human  dough 
demands. 

3.  Any  soft,  pasty  mass. 

I5S9  Morwyng  Evonynt.  220  The  leaves  of  hempe.  .Water 
should  be  poured  to  it,  and  when  they  are  made  dowe  to¬ 
gether,  then  to  be  destilled.  1623  Lisle  rElfric  on  O.  4  N. 
Test.  (1638)  Pref.  4  To  mould  the  dow  of  artificiall  marble, 
and  bake  it  in  killes  for  building.  1862  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  X. 
326/2  It  [the  India-rubber]  may  be  dissolved  either  into 
‘  varnish  ’,  or  the  more  solid  1  dough  ’,  as  it  is  called,  by  the 
digestion  of  the  sheet  in.  .naphtha. 

4.  a.  north,  dial.  (See  quot.  and  Yule-dough.) 
1777  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.,  Yule  Doughs  (1870)  I.  293  The 

Yule-Dough,  or  Dow,  was  a  kind  of  Baby,  or  little  Image 
of  Paste,  which  our  Bakers  used . .  to  bake  at  this  season  and 
present  to  their  customers.  Ibid.,  note.  Dough  or  Dow  is 
vulgarly  used  in  the  North  for  a  little  cake. 

b.  A  pudding  or  dumpling  of  dough  :  cf.  Duff 
and  Dough-boy. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dough-cake,  -pan,  -pill-, 
dough-dividing,  -kneaded  adjs. ;  dough-ball, 
(US.)  ?  =  Doughnut;  dough-balls,  the  tufts  of 
a  kind  of  seaweed,  Polysiphonia  Olneyi  ;  dough- 
brake,  -kneader,  -maker,  -mixer,  machines  for 
kneading  and  mixing  dough  ;  dough-head,  (US.) 
‘  a  soft-pated  fellow,  a  fool  ’  (Bartlett  Diet.  Ainer. 
i860);  dough-raiser,  (see  quot.);  f  dough-rib, 
an  implement  for  scraping  and  cleaning  the  knead¬ 
ing-trough.  Also  Dough-bake,  etc. 

1864  Louie  s  last  Term  (N.  Y.)  168  ^Dough-balls  were 
her  acknowledged  passion.  1881  Farlow  Marine  Algse 
17 1  In  its  typical  form  P[olysiphonia]  Olneyi  forms  dense 
soft  tufts,  sometimes  called  *dough-balls  by  the  sea-shore 
population.  1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  288  He.  .de- 
meanes  himselfe  in  the  dull  expression  so  like  a  *dough 
kneaded  thing.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mecli.  I.  732/1  *Dough- 
kneader ,  a  pair  of  rollers,  one  corrugated  lengthwise  and 
the  other  transversely,  working  in  a  frame  with  two  inclined 
boards.  Ibid.,  *  Dough-mixer.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I. 
108  ‘Uncover  the  *dough-pan  ’.  1831  Carlyle  Sari. 

Res.  1.  iii,  His  chief  Talapoin,  to  whom  no  *dough-pill 
he  could  knead  and  publish  was  other  than  medicinal  and 
sacred.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  732/2  *  Dough-raiser, 
a  pan  in  a  bath  of  heated  water,  to  maintain  a  temperature 
in  the  dough  favorable  to  fermentation,  c  1325  Gloss.  IV. 
de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  155  Un  rastuer,  a  *douw-ribbe. 
4:1440  Promp.  Parv.  129/1  Dowrys  or  dowrybbe,  sarpa. 
1530  Palsgr.  215/1  Dowe  rybbe,  1'atissevr  a  paste. 
Dough  (do"),  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  work  in  dough  ;  to  make  dough. 
Obs. 

1631  Hf.ywood  1st  Pi.  Fair  Maid  of  IV.  n.  Wks.  1S74  II. 
277  When  corne  grew  to  be  at  an  high  rate,  my  father  [a 
baker]  never  dowed  after. 

2.  trans.  To  make  (something)  into  or  like 
dough.  To  dough  in :  to  mix  in  with  the  dough  (see 
Doughing  vbl.  sb.). 

1887  N.  y  Q.  7th  Ser.  III.  16/1  Doughing  together  the 
paste  formed  by  the  yerba  and  water. 

Hence  Dou’ghing,  ppl.  a. 

1883  Grant  White  Washington  Adams  33  Pleasing  and 
picturesque,  and  yet  souring  and  doughing. 

+  Dou’gh-hake.  obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Dough  sb. 
+  Bake  v.  :  cf.  next]  Under-done  bread;  the 
*  crumb  ’  of  a  loaf. 

1573  Tusser  Hush,  lxxix.  (1878)  171  Much  dowebake  I 
praise  not,  much  crust  is  as  ill. 

Dou  gh-baked,  ppl.  a.  Now  dial.  [f.  as  prec.] 
Imperfectly  baked,  so  as  to  remain  doughy. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Pasteux.  .doughie  ;  clammie  as  bread  which 
is  dough-baked.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wit  Sf  Mirth 
Wks.  11. 192/1  One  of  the  Schollers  complayned  vnto  him  that 
the  bread  were  dogh-baked :  Why  quoth  hee,  so  it  should 
bee  ;  what  else  is  the  definition  of  bread  but  dough  baked? 
1642  Fuller  Holy  #  Prof.  St.  111.  xx.  205  In  that  oven 
wherein  dow-baked  cakes  shall  be  burnt. 

b.  traiisf.  and  fig.  Imperfect,  badly  finished  ; 
deficient,  esp.  in  intellect  or  sense ;  feeble,  1  soft’. 

1592  Lyly  Midas  11.  ii.  22  A  reason  dow-baked.  a  1613 
Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  64  A  very  woman  is  a  dow-bak’t 
man.  1623  T.  Scot  Highw.  God  80  A  deade  luke-warme 
indifferencie,  a  dow-baked  zeale.  1754  Richardson 
Gi'andison  (ed.  7)  I.  84  Your  milksops,  your  dough-baked 
lovers.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  216  These  dough- 
baked  patriots  are  not  however  useless. 

t  Dou’gh-haken,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  =prec. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  in.  71  a/2  Yf  hys  brede  . .  be  dowe 
baken.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  498  Who 
shall  scrape  off  this  dough-baken  dung  ? 

Doirgh-bird.  Local  U.S.  Also  doe-bird. 
The  New  England  name  for  the  Eskimo  curlew 
(Numenius  borealis ). 

18  ..  Shore  Birds  12  (Cent.)  Mingling  freely  with  the 
golden  plover  are  the  Esquimaux  curlew,  or  dough-birds. 

Dou’gh-boy.  Naut .  and  Colonial .  A  boiled 
flour  dumpling. 

1685  Ringrose  Bucaniers  Amer.  II.  iv.  4  These  men  .. 
had  each  of  them  three  or  four  Cakes  of  bread  (called  by 
the  English  Dough-boy's )  for  their  provision  and  Victuals. 
1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1729)  I.  v.  no  This  Oil  served  instead 
of  Butter,  to  eat  with  Dough-boys  or  Dumplins.  1880 
Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  72  Quite  a  gourmet  in  the  matter  of 
dough-boys  and  duff.  1887  Pall  Mall  Budget  22  Aug.  13/2 
Each  man  had  also  a  dough-boy  made  with  $  lb.  of  flour, 
and  boiled  in  the  soup. 

+  Dou’gher.  Obs.  In  5  dower,  [f.  Dough  v. 
+  -er  L]  One  who  makes  dough ;  a  baker. 

1483  Gild  Bakers  in  Eng.  Gilds  335  All  Dowers  of  the 
Cite,  .[shall]  grynd  att  the  Cite- is  myllis. 


Doirgh-face,  doughface.  U.  S. 

1.  A  face  having  the  appearance  or  character  of 
dough  :  cf.  dough  faced. 

a  x®33  J-  Randolph  Sp.  in  Congress  (Bartlett),  They  were 
scared  at  their  own  dough-faces. 

2.  A  dough-faced  person  ;  one  who  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  moulded  or  worked  upon  ;  formerly,  in 
U.S.  politics,  applied  to  Northern  politicians  con¬ 
sidered  to  yield  undue  compliance  to  the  South,  in 
the  matter  of  slavery,  etc. 

1834  Whittier  Let.  to  S email  Pr.  Wks.  1889  III.  87  How 
familiar  have  the  significant  epithets  of  ‘  White  slave  ’  and 
‘  dough-face '  become  !  1848  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Poet.  Wks. 
1890  II.  80.  1863  W.  Phillips  Speeches  iii.  42  Behold  the 
great  doughface  cringing  before  the  calm  eye  of  Kossuth. 
attrib.  1886  American  XII.  279  The  doughface  press. 

So  Dough-faced  a .,  having  a  face  like  dough ; 
of  the  character  of  a  ‘  dough-face  ’  in  U.  S.  politics. 

1792  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  of  St.  AIarga?'et  Wks. 
1812  III.  81  The  dough-faced  Spectres  crowded  forth.  1848 
New  York  Comm.  Adv.  4  June  (Bartlett)  Two-third  of  the 
senate  were  dough-faced. 

Doughiness  (do“-ines).  [f.  Doughy  a.  + 
-NE8K.]  The  quality  of  being  doughy.  Also  fig. 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  586  Any  doughi- 
nesse  or  rawnesse  in  the  crust.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Anti. 
Q.  Neig/tb.  (1884)  243  Which  made  me  turn  and  go  home, 
regardless  now  of  Mr.  Stoddart’s  doughiness. 

Doirghing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dough  v.  +  -ingB] 
The  making  or  dividing  of  dough  ;  attrib.  dough- 
ing-machine,  one  for  dividing  dough  for  loaves. 

1882  tr.  Thausing's  Beer  412  The  mixing  of  the  malt 
required  for  one  grist  with  water  in  the  mash -tun  at  the 
commencement  of  a  brewing  is  called  cinteigen  (doughing  in) 
or,  shortly,  ‘  mashing  in*.  1884  Engineer  30  May  399/2  It 
is  then  passed  into  the  doughing  machine. 

Donghish  (dou'iJ),  a.  [-ish.]  Somewhat 
doughy,  slack-baked. 

1556  Withals  Diet.  (1568)  44a/i  Doughisshe  breadde,  not 
full  bake,  rubidus  panis. 

Doughnut  (d<?u  n27t).  local  Eng.  and  U.  S.  A 
small  spongy  cake  made  of  dough  (usually  sweet¬ 
ened  and  spiced),  and  fried  or  boiled  in  lard. 

1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb .  (1861)  90  An  enormous  dish  of 
balls  of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called 
doughnuts,  or  olykoeks.  1847  Thoreau  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  June  (1892)  757  The  window  was  . .  the  size  of  an 
oblong  doughnut,  and  about  as  opaque.  1861  R.  F.  Burton 
City  of  Saints  104  note,  The  Dough-nut  is  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  small  roundish  cake  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar, 
moistened  with  milk  and  boiled  in  lard.  1870  Hazlitt 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  1.  48  At  Baldock,  Herts,  the  children 
call  . .  [Shrove  Tuesday]  Dough-nut  Daj%  from  the  small 
cakes  fried  in  brass  skillets  over  the  fire  with  hog’s  lard. 

+  D Ought,  sb.  Obs.  [In  quot.  1450  perh.  for 
*dougth  Douth  valour;  in  1788  app.  a  back- 
formation  from  Doughty  a .,  on  analogy  of  might , 
mighty ,  etc.]  Doughtiness,  might,  power. 

c  1450  Merlin  555  Yef  thei  knewe  the  dought  of  my  brother 
Agravain.  1788  Picken  Poems  159  (Jam.)  The  freckest 
whiles  hae  own’t  her  [Fortune’s]  dought. 

+  Dought,  a.  Obs.  [app.  a  shortened  form  of 
Doughty.]  Doughty,  valiant,  mighty. 

c  1320  Sir  Penes  3380  (MS.  A.)  Lordinges  . .  scholle  fiis 
dai  be  holde  so  dou3t.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace 
(Rolls)  13532  pat  were  of  prowesse,  &  of  bataille  dought. 

Dought,  pa.  t.  of  Dow  v. ;  obs.  var.  of  Doubt, 
Dout. 

Doughter,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  Daughter. 

+  Doirgh.tih.ede.  Obs.  =  Doughtiness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  848  (Cott.)  Thoru  his  auen  doghtyhede. 
Ibid.  10628  It  was  hir  dughti-hede. 

Doughtily  (datrtili),a<&.  [f. Doughty  +  -i.y -.] 
In  a  doughty  manner ;  valiantly,  stoutly. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3673  (Cott.)  His  rnoder  dughtilik  it 
diglit.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  420  He  laide  on  Sarazyns.  .so 
do3tilich.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxiv.  89  (Harl.  MS.)  He  bare 
him  so  manly,  &  so  doutely  in  the  turnement.  1572  Bosse- 
well  Armorie  11.  96  b,  Whiche  bad  doughtely  susteined  the 
siege.  1659  Bp.  Walton  Consid.  Considered  169  To  thank 
him  for  disputing  so  doughtily  on  their  behalf.  1870  Lowell 
Study  Wind.  76  The  battle  which  the  English  race  on  this 
continent  has  been  carrying  doughtily  on. 

Doughtiness  (dairtines).  [f.  Doughty  + 
-ness.]  Valiantness,  valour,  stoutness. 

c  X2oo  Ormin  17582  Sawle  onnfop  att  Godess  hand  All 
hire  duhhtynesse.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  184  His 
douhtynes  we  ken.  c  1450  Golagros  4  Ga-w.  416  Your  dedis. 
your  dignite  and  your  doughtynes.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of 
Folys  (1570)  18  Hector  ..Was  slayne  with  payne  for  all  his 
doubtynes.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  136  A  dis¬ 
crete  doughtynesse  or  a  spirytuall  audacite,  to  speke  or  to 
do.  1612-20  Shelton Quix. (T.),  The  Biscayan .  .perceived, 
by  his  doughtiness,  his  intention.  1886  Lowell  Lett.  (1894) 
II.  341  Our  difficulties ..  to  test  our  doughtiness. 

Dough-trough  (cUu-trpf).  A  trough  or  vessel 
in  which  dough  is  placed  to  rise ;  in  modern  use, 
also  a  closed  vessel  in  which  the  rising  of  dough  is 
promoted  by  the  gentle  heat  arising  from  warm 
water  beneath  ;  =  dough-raiser :  see  Dough  sb.  5. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  129/1  Dowe  trowe,  pistralla, 
alveus.  1530  Palsgr.  215/r  Doughe  troughe,  husche  a 
pestrir.  a  1600  Tumant .  Tottenh,  124  A  do3-trogh,  and 
apele.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  732/2  Dough-trough. . 
a  water-tight,  covered  vessel  of  tin  or  other  suitable  material, 
with  a  perforated  shelf  across  the  centre. 

Doughty  (dau-ti),  a.  Forms;  1  dyhtis,  dohtis, 
3-5  dojti,  3-6  do^ty,  3-  doughty,  (4  dohty, 


dohuti,  doghuti,  douhti,  4  5  douljti,  dowghty, 
4-  Sc.  douckti,  -ty,  dowchty).  Also  3-5 
dughti,  4  duhti,  du}ty,  6-7  Sc.  duchtie  ;  and 
4-6  dowtie,  -ty,  5-7  douty,  3-8  erron.  doubty, 
7-  doughty  (dauti).  [The  original  OE.  form  was 
dyhlig,  corresp.  to  OIIG.  *luhttg,  MHG.  tiihtec, 
Ger.  tiichtig ,  MDu.  and  MLG.  duchtich,  from  an 
OTeut.  sb.  *duh/i-z,  MHG.  tulit  ability,  capacity, 
from  dugan :  see  Dow  vj  (If  this  had  come  down, 
its  mod.Eng.  repr.  would  be  digh/y.)  OE.  dob  tig 
was  a  later  formation,  of  which  the  vowel  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain,  unless  perh.  by  assimilation  to 
dohte,  pa.  t.  of  dugan.  It  came  down  in  the  ME. 
dofii,  dohty,  dowghty,  Sc.  dochtie,  douchlie,  to  the 
mod.  spelling  doughty,  of  which  the  expected  pro¬ 
nunciation  would  be  (dp'ti) :  cf.  bought,  -wrought, 
daughter.  Beside  it,  ME.  had  duhti),  du)ti, 
duhti,  1 6th  c.  Sc.  duchtie-,  and  also  from  14th  c., 
dowtie,  douty,  erroneously  spelt  (by  assimilation  to 
another  word  of  same  sound)  doubty ;  whence 
evidently  the  current  spoken  word  (daruti).  The 
phonology  presents  many  points  of  difficulty.] 

1.  Able, capable,  worthy,  virtuous;  valiant,  brave, 
stout,  formidable :  now  with  an  archaic  flavour, 
and  often  humorous,  a.  of  persons. 

1030  z/  bingdonChroti.,  Hacun  se  dohtiga  eorh  c  1200  Ormin 
1 13  Zacari^c  . .  haffde  an  duhhti}  wif . .  Elysabaejz  Jehatenn. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  592  Edward,  that  doughty  knyght. 
011300  Cursor  M.  3555  (Cott.)  Sir  Ysaac  hat  dughti  \Gott. 
dohuti]  man.  c  1314  Guy  Wamu.  (A.)  1480  A  duhtti  kni3t 
and  no  coward.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11. 166  For  all  his  eldris 
war  douchty.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  423  Do^ty  men  &  wijt. 
c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  xiv,  Did  as  a  du}ty  kny3te.  01440 
York  Myst.  xxxviii.  163  Sir  knyghtis,  fiat  are  in  dedis 
dowty.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  l.xxiii.  55  Kyng  Arthur 
was  . .  bolde  and  doubty  of  body.  1535  Stewart  Cron. 
Scot.  (1858)  I.  42  Lord  and  knycht  . .  And  mony  other 
richt  duchtie  and  conding.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxiv. 
xlvi.  541  Certaine  Tribunes  and  marshals,  valourous  and 
doubtie  good  men.  1609  —  Amin.  Marcell.  xiv.  ix.  19  A 
doutie  warrior.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  m.  vi.  §  50  All  the 
Scotish  Nobility  (Doughty  Douglas  alone  excepted).  1795 
Southey  Joan  of  Arc  v.  126  The  doughty  Paladins  of 
France.  1814  DTsraeli  Quarrels  Autli.  (1867)  263  The 
doughty  critic  was  at  once  silenced.  1847  Lewes  Hist . 
Philos.  (1867)  II.  98  Oxford  called  upon  her  doughty  men  to 
brighten  up  their  arms.  1848  Dickens  Doinbey  (C.D.  ed.) 
11,5  Nor  did  he  ever  again  face  the  doughty  Mrs.  Pipchin. 
b.  of  actions,  and  other  things. 

[Beowulf  1287  (Z.)  Sweord  ec^um  dyhti^.  a  1000  Caed¬ 
mon's  Genesis  1993  Sweord  eegum  dihtig.]  a  1225  Lee.  Hath. 
782  Of  mine  bileaue,  beo  ha  duhti  o3er  dusi,  naue  pu  nawt 
to  donne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2112  (Cott.)  Mani  contre  J?ar- 
in  es  And  dughti  cites  mare  and  lesse.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI. 
C.  viii.  141  Of  thyne  douhtieste  dedes.  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  510  Of  his  duchtie  Deidis  and  Justice  done. 
1568  T.  Howell  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  81  Nor  men  deserue 
the  crowne,  and  doubtie  diademe.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1. 
v.  1  How  that  doughtie  turnament  With  greatest  honour  he 
atchieven  might,  a  1667  Jer.  Taylor  Se?'in.  for  Year 
(1678)  Suppl.  185  In  this  doughty  cause  they  think  it  fit  to 
fight  and  die.  1733  Cheyne  Eng .  Malady  hi.  iv.  (1734)  302 
Another  doughty  Objection  against  a  Vegetable  Diet,  I  have 
heard.  1829  Scott  Jrnl.  28  Apr.,  After  this  doughty  resolu¬ 
tion,  I  went  doggedly  to  work. 

+  2.  absol.  —  Man  or  men  of  valour.  Obs. 

C1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  i,  Bothe  the  kyng  and  the  qwene 
And  other  do^ti  by-dene,  c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  590  Thair 
wald  na  douchtie  this  day  for  lornay  he  dicht.  1800  A. 
Carlyle  Autobiog.  140,  I  ..was  going  up  the  field  to  tell 
this  when  my  doughty  arrived. 

3.  Comb.,  as  doughty-handed  adj. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  iv.  viii.  5  Doughty  handed  are  you. 

Doughy  (<Du*i),  a.  [f.  Dough  sb.  +  -y  h]  Of 
the  nature  of  dough ;  like  dough  in  appearance, 
consistency,  or  character. 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  iv.  v.  3  All  the  vnbak’d  and  dowy 
youth  of  a  nation.  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xii.  (1655)  53 
After  the  Consecration  many  devout  persons  came  and 
sticked  in  the  dowy  Image  pretious  stones.  1719  London 
&  Wise  Compl.  Card.  v.  76  Sometimes  it  grows  doughy, 
when  suffer’d  to  be  too  ripe  on  the  Tree.  1826  Syd.  Smith 
Wks.  (1859)  1 1.  97/r  A  sad,  doughy  lump,  a  1827  Good  Study 
Med.  (1834)  II.  161  White  tongue  in  the  morning,  and  a 
pallid  doughy  countenance.  1893  Earl  Dunmoke  Pamirs 
II.  230  The  bread  we  had  to  eat  was.  .very  doughy. 

Douk(e,  obs.  form  of  Duck,  Duke. 

Douke,  var.  Dauke,  Obs.,  carrot. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xix.  v.  (D.),  Yellow  douke  or  carot. 
Doul,  obs.  var.  of  Dole  sb!1  grief,  Dowel. 
Doulce,  var.  of  Douce,  Dulce. 

Doulced,  Doulcet(e,  var.  of  Doucet,  Dulcet. 
Douleia,  doulia :  see  Dulia. 

Doulle,  obs.  form  of  Dull. 

Doulocracy,  var.  of  Dulocracy. 

Doum  (daum,  d7?m).  Also  doom,  dome,  dom. 
[Arab.  ^  j  daum,  diim .]  A  kind  of  palm  {Hyphxne 

Thebaica!),  found  in  Egypt,  having  a  dichotoinously 
divided  trunk,  and  an  edible  fruit  about  the  size  of 
an  apple.  Usually  doum-palm. 

1801  Hf.l.  M.  Williams  Sk.  Fr.  Rep.  II.  xxxv.  170  In 
capitals  [of  columns],  .the  branches  of  the  doum,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  nelumbo,  mingle  together.  1830  Lindley 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  280  The  Doom  Palm  of  Upper  Egypt  and 
the  Hyphxne  coriacca  are  remarkable  for  their  dichotomous 
repeatedly-divided  trunk.  1849  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk. 
IV.  113  In  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  they  have  a  palm  tree 
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called  the  Dome,  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  i.  34  The 
region  of. .  the  Theban  or  dom-palm. 

b.  attrib.,  as  doum-leaf,  -palm,  -wood. 

1788  Clarkson  Impol.  Slave  Tr.  20  The  doom-wood  (which 
the  worm  never  enters).  1827  Moore  Epicur.  xvi.  (1839) 
166  A  bed  of  fresh  doum  leaves. 

Doum,  doumb(e,  obs.  forms  of  Dumb. 

Doun(e,  obs.  forms  of  Do,  Done,  Down,  Dun. 

Doung,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Ding  vi;  obs.  f.  Dung. 

Dounk,  Dount,  obs.  forms  of  Dank,  Dunt. 

Doup  (daup).  AV.  Forms:  6  dolp,  6-9  doup, 
7  doupe,  7-9  dowp.  [Of  Norse  origin :  cf.  ON. 
daup.] 

+  1.  A  rounded  cavity  or  hollow  bottom.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  in.  x.  15  Off  his  E  dolp  the  flowand 
blude  and  attir  He  wische  away.  1641  Fergusson  Scot. 
Prov.  7  (Jam.)  Better  half  egg  than  toom  dowp.  1653 
Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  vi,  Castor  and  Pollux  [born]  of  the 
doupe  of  that  Egge  which  was  laid.,  by  Leda. 

2.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  the 
fundament  or  seat. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  xxii,  At  the  salt  doup  [Fr. 
au  cul  salle ,  the  name  of  a  game].  1718  Ramsay  Christ's 
Kirk  Gr.  hi.  xxii,  A’  the  skaith  that  chanc’d  indeed,  Was 
only  on  their  dowps.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4) 
257  Sax  and  therty  lashes  a  piece  on  the  bare  doup. 

3.  The  bottom  or  end  (of  any  thing),  e.g.  the 
rounded  end  of  a  cgpdle. 

1718  Ramsay  Christ’s  Kirk  Gr.  hi.  x,  I’  the  doup  o’  day. 
1774  T.  Scott  Poems  319  (Jam.),  At  the  doup  o’  e’en. 
1816  Scott  Anti//,  v,  The  doup  o’  a  candle.  1894  Crockett 
Lilac  Sunb.  72  What  remained  of  the  smooth  candle  ‘dowp  ’. 
b.  A  loop  at  the  end. 

1831  G.  R.  Porter  Silk  Manuf.  285  The  half  leaf,  .passes 
through  the  upper  doup  of  the  standard. 

Doupt,  obs.  form  of  Doubt. 

Dour  (d«r),  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  5 
dowre,  6-8  doure,  6-  dowr.  [ad.  L.  diir-us,  or 
F.  dur  hard  (cf.  Dure). 

Derivation  from  French  is  unlikely  on  account  of  the  vowel, 
since  F.  u  gives  in  Sc.  not  ft  but  il  (or  o').  An  early  (nth  or 
i2thc.)  adoption  of  L.  dilr-us,  would  suit  phonetically;  of 
this  however  we  have  no  evidence.] 

1.  Hard,  severe,  bold,  stern,  fierce,  hardy. 

*375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  170  [He]  wes  dour  &  stout. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  xvi.  103  Dyntis  dowre  ware 
sene.  1513  Douglas  Hineis  n.  vi.  [v.]  23  The  dour  Vlixes 
als,  and  Athamas.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  a.  (1822)  166  Thir 
legatis  wes  gevin  ane  doure  answere  be  Marcius.  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist .  Scot.  tv.  249  He  led  a  dour  and 
hard  lyfe.  1794  Burns  Winter  Night  i,  Biting  Boreas,  fell 
and  doure.  1848  Lytton  Harold  vi.  i,  Tostig  is  a  man  . . 
dour  and  haughty.  1891  Atkinson  Moorland  Par.  261  The 
dour,  merciless  intensity  of  a  northern  moorland,  .storm. 

2.  Hard  to  move,  stubborn,  obstinate,  sullen. 

e  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  187  Malancoly  he  was  of  com- 
plextoun.  .dour  in  his  contenance.  1513  Douglas  VEncis 
xili.  vi.  106  All  our  prayeris  . .  Mycht  nowder  bow  that 
dowr  mannis  mynd.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxviii. 
76  Our  men  are  dour  men.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  viii, 

‘  He's  that  dour,  ye  might  tear  him  to  pieces,  and.  .ne’er  get 
a  word  out  o’  him.’  1854  Mrs.  Gaskell  North  4-  A.  xvii, 
Thornton  is  as  dour  as  a  door-nail ;  an  obstinate  chap. 

Hence  Doivrly  adv.,  with  hard  sternness,  stub¬ 
bornly,  obstinately ;  Doivrness,  hardness  of  dis¬ 
position,  obstinacy,  sullenness. 

c  137S  -Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Jacobus  minor  337  Thai . .  in  to 
durnes  ay  abad.  c  1475  Rauf  Coifyar  918  To  ding  thame 
doun  dourly  that  euer  war  in  my  way.  1596  Dalrymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  281  And  fercely  had  fochtne  thame, 
and  dourlie  dantount.  1871  C.  Gibbon  Lack  of  Gold  iv, 

1  Give  me  those  letters,  father  ’,  she  said  dourly.  1882  Sat. 
Rev.  No.  1411.  629  Scotchmen  ..  have  the  same  caution  .. 
courage,  and  1  dourness’  [as  Yorkshiremen]. 

Doura,  var.  Dukra,  Indian  millet. 

Doure,  obs.  form  of  Dure,  to  endure. 

t  Dourlach.  Sc.  [app.  a  variant  of  Doiilach.] 

‘  A  short  sword,  a  dagger’  (Jam.).  (?  An  error.) 

18..  Scott  (in  Jamieson  s.v.),  In  heraldry,  Highland 
swords  are  called  dourlachs.  1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  xvii, 
Manhood  shall  be  tried  by  kisses  and  bumpers,  not  by  dirks 
and  dourlachs. 

Dousaine,  -ayne,  obs.  forms  of  Dozen. 

Douse  (daus),  sb?-  Also  7  douze,  7-  douce, 
dowse,  9  douss.  [f.  Douse  zl1]  A  dull  heavy 
blow  or  stroke. 

(71625  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  v.  i,  Souse  upon  Souse. 
Douces  single.  Justle  sides.  1653-4  Whitelocke  Jrnl. 
Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  137  A  dowse  in  the  neck.  1771 
Smollett  Huniph.  Cl.  I.  3  June,  He  gave  the  young  man 
a  dowse  in  the  chops.  1821  Scott  Kenilm.  xxx,  The 
porter  . .  started  up  with  his  club,  and  dealt  a  sound  douse 
or  two  on  each  side,  a  1845  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Jerry 
Jarvis ,  It  descended  on  her .  .head  in  one  tremendous  dowse. 

t  Douse,  dowse,  sb?  Obs.  [perb.  subst.  use  of 
douse,  Douce  sweet.]  A  sweetheart;  a  ‘dear’. 
Also  ironical. 

[a  1310  Dame  douse  :  see  Douce  a.  1.]  c  1460  Tomneley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  104  Yit  is  she  a  fowlle  dowse  if  ye  com  nar. 
T573  Tusser  Husb.  x,  Who  looketh  to  marrie  must  laie  to 
keepe  house,  for  loue  may  not  alwaybe  plaieing  with  douse. 

Douse  (daus),  v?  Also  7-  dowse,  8  dousse. 
[Of  obscure  origin  :  known  only  from  16th  c.  In 
sense  1,  perh.  related  to  MDu.  dossen,  or  early 
mod.Du.  doesen  to  beat  with  force  and  noise 
(Kilian) :  cf.  also  EFris.  dossen  to  beat,  strike, 
punch,  knock,  and  Ger.  dial,  dusen,  tusen,  tausen , 
etc,  to  beat,  strike,  butt  (Grimm).  Senses  2  and  3 


may  be  the  same  word ;  cf.  ‘  to  strike  sail  ’ ;  sense 
4  is  more  doubtful,  and  may  be  distinct.  All  the 
senses  belong  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  language.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  strike,  punch,  inflict  a  blow  upon. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hen.  VI,  iv,  To  death  with  daggars 
doust.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  To  Dowse  . .  to  give  one  a 
slap  on  the  face. 

2.  Naut.  To  strike  (a  sail);  to  lower  or  slacken 
suddenly  or  in  haste ;  to  close  (a  port-hole). 

1627  Capt.  Smith  Seamans  Gram.  xiii.  60  Dowse  your 
top-saile  to  salute  him.  1629  —  Trav.  <5*  Adv .  xx.  40  Very 
civilly  they  doused  [ printed  dansed]  their  topsailes.  1769 
Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Molir  tine  corde>  to 
slacken,  dousse,  or  ease  off  a  tight  rope.  1802  in  Naval 
Chron.  VII.  47  Douse  the  ports.  1828  Col.  Hawker  Diary 
(1893)  I.  344  Forced  to  douse  all  sail  and  ease  the  engine. 

3.  To  put  off,  doff. 

*785  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue  s.  v.,  Dowse  your  dog 
vane,  take  the  cockade  out  of  your  hat.  1828  Col.  Haw¬ 
ker  Diary  (1893)  I.  332  The  latter  have  doused  their  butter- 
churn  boots.  1841  Thackeray  Mem.  Gormand.  Wks.  1886 
XXIII.  357,  I.  .doused  my  cap  on  entering  the  porch. 

4.  To  put  out,  extinguish,  dout  (a  light). 

1785  Grosf.  Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue  (Farmer),  Dolose  the 
glim= put  out  the  candle.  1824  YV.  Irving  T.  Trav.  (1849) 
428  ‘  Dowse  the  light  ’  1  roared  the  hoarse  voice  from  the 
water.  1853  Kane  Grinncll  Exp.  xxxiii.  (1856)  294  At  nine 
the  deck-lantern  was  doused. 

5.  To  throw  down,  table  (money) ;  =  Doss  a.1  2. 

1797  G.  Washington  Let.  Writ.  1892  XIII.  425  Asking 

opinions  and  requiring  services . .  without  dousing  my  money. 

6.  To  ‘shut  up’,  stop,  cease. 

1887  Hall  Caine  Deemster  xxxiii.  221'  1  Dowse  that, 
Billy,  and  bear  a  hand  and  be  quiet.’ 

Hence  Dowsing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Dowser,  a  heavy 
blow. 

1782  Franklin  Wks.  (1888)  VII.  411  It  was  allowed.. to 
give  him  a  rising  blow.  Let  ours  be  a  douser.  1837  Southey 
Doctor  exxv.  IV.  248  In  common  use  among  school-boys 
and  blackguards ..  the  threat  of  giving  any  one  a  dowsing. 

DoUSe  (daus),®.2  Also  7  dou-,  dowsse,  douze, 
7-  dowse,  douce.  [Appears  ci6oo:  origin  un¬ 
known  ;  perh.  onomatopoeic ;  cf.  souse. 

It  is  of  course  not  impossible  that  it  arose  out  of  Douse  vP, 
though  connexion  is  not  obvious.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  plunge  vigorously  in  tvater,  or  the 
like  ;  to  immerse  with  force.  Obs. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xix.  Epit.  391  Claudius  Fulcher., 
commaunded  the  sacred  Pullets  to  be  doussed  and  drenched 
over  the  head  in  the  water.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus 
i.  16  And  dowse  himselfe  ouer  head  and  eares  in  impietie. 
1643  Hammond  Serm.  vii.  YVks.  1684  IV.  515,  I  have 
wash’d  my  feet  in  mire  or  ink,  douz’d  my  carnal  affections 
in  all  the  vileness  of  the  world.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig. 
Sacr.  1.  iv.  §  11  To  have  heard  the  great  noise  the  Sun  used 
to  make,  .when  he  doused  his  head  in  the  Ocean. 

2.  To  throw  water  over;  to  water,  to  drench. 

1606  Holland  Sueton.  75.  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  1.  420 

A  stately  place,  .which  Tanus  with  wandring  streame  doth 
dowsse.  1794  YVolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Remonstr.  YVks.  III. 
368  YVell  dous'd  by  rushing  rains.  1879  Seguin  Black  For. 
x.  164  Melusina’s  haunt  was  thoroughly  doused  with  holy 
water.  1893  Capt.  King  Foes  in  Ambush  26  Douse  a  dipper 
of  water  over  him. 

3.  intr.  To  plunge  or  be  plunged  into  water. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  344  They  joy  and  strive  to 
be  doussing,  badling,  and  diving  together  with  them.  1664 
Butler  Hud..  11.  i.  502  It  is  no  jesting,  trivial  matter,  To 
swing  i’  th'  air,  or  douce  in  water.  1872  Browning  Fifine 
Ixv,  Sowse  Underneath  ducks  the  soul,  her  truthward 
yearnings  dowse  Deeper  in  falsehood  ! 

Flence  Doused  ppl.  a.  ;  Dou  sing  vbl.  sb.,  a 
drenching;  also  Dou'ser,  one  who  drenches. 

1788  M.  Cutler  in  Life,  Jrnls.  4  Corr.  (1888)  I.  416  A 
shower  came  on,  and  gave  us  a  severe  dousing.  1881 
Henty  Cornet  of  Horse  viii,  A  copious  dousing  of  his  face 
and  head  with  water.  1883  Gd.  Words  Aug.  544/1  The 
‘  doused  ’  and  the  ‘  douser  ’  being  at  enmity. 

Douse,  var.  of  Douce  a.,  sweet. 

Douse,  Douser,  etc. :  see  Dowse,  etc. 
Dousen,  obs.  form  of  Dozen. 

Douseper(e)s,  var.  Douzepers,  Obs. 

Douser :  see  under  Douse  v?  and  A 
Dousing-chock,  -rod  :  see  Doyvsing. 
Douspyers,  doussepers,  var.  Douzepers. 
Doussemer,  obs.  form  of  Dulcimer. 
t  Doust.  Obs.  [perh.  a  var.  of  Douse  sb.1  :  cf. 
also  Dust.]  A  firm  blow,  a  punch. 

#1625  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  in.  ii,  Then  there’s  your 
souse ,  your  w/ierrit ,  and  your  doivst,  Tugs  on  the  hair,  your 
bob  o’  th’  lips,  a  whelp  on’t  !  Ibid.  iv.  i,  How  sweetly  does 
this  fellow  take  his  dowst.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  III.  14  Our 
..Knight. .gave  the  Dragon  such  a  doust. 

Doust(e,  obs.  form  of  Dust. 

Dout  (daut),  v.  Now  dial.  Also  6  dowt,  (7 
doubt,  9  dought).  [Coalesced  form  of  do  out : 
see  Do  v.  49.]  trans.  To  put  out  or  extinguish  (a 
fire  or  light). 

1526  J.  Rastell  Hundred  Merry  Tales  (1866)  2  Dout  the 
candell  and  dout  the  fyre.  1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Earn. 
Ep.  357  If  in  the  place  of  snuffing,  we  dowt  the  candel.  1691 
Alicia  D’ An  vers  Academia  15  It  flies  about  And  douts  one’s 
eyes  and  makes  one  cough.  1841  J.T.  Hewlett  Parish  Clerk 
II.  141  Grist  doughted  his  lantern.  [In  nearly  every  Dialect 
Glossary  from  Yorkshire  toTsle  of  Wight.] 

Dout,  sb.  Now  dial.  In  6  dowt.  [f.  prec.] 
A  douter  or  extinguisher. 

1573  in  P.  Cunningham  Revels  Acc.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  58  Bod- 
kynsand  dowtes  for  lightes.  .xiii  if.  1579  Ibid.  160  Dowtes 


DOUZEPERS. 

for  Candells,  vj  snuffers  vj  paire.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Dout, 
an  extinguisher. 

Dout,  -able,  -anee,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Doubt,  etc. 
Doutch,  obs.  form  of  Dutch. 

Dou’ter.  Now  dial.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  One  Yvho  or 
that  which  douts  or  extinguishes ;  an  extinguisher. 

1622  Naiuorth  Househ.  Bks.  200  For  2  tynder  boxeis  and 
4  dooters,  xxij".  1798  T.  Jefferson  Let.  to  J.  Boucher 
23  Feb.  (MS.),  Dout,  do  out  the  candle — hence  a  Pair  of 
Douters.  1828  Craven  Dialect,  Douter,  extinguisher. 

Douter,  obs.  form  of  Daughter. 
f  Doutll  (d«J>).  Obs.  Forms:  1  dugup,  -0'S, 

2- 3  dujeU,  3  du3ep(e,  duhe^e,  do}ep(e, 
dowep,  4  doup(e,  dupve,  douth.  [OE.  dugup, 
-op  Yvorth,  virtue,  excellence,  nobility,  manhood, 
force, a  force, an  army,  people,  OFris.  dttged (MDu. 
doghet,  Du.  deugd),  OHG.  tugund,  MHG.  tugent, 
Ger.  iugend  virtue,  ON.  dygS  virtue,  probity  (Sw. 
dygd ;  a  Com.  Germanic  deriv.  of  dugan  to  be  good 
or  Yvorth  :  see  Doyv  v?] 

1.  Virtue,  excellence,  nobility,  power,  riches. 

a  1000  Hymns  iii.  24  (Gr.)  Ealra  dugeSa  duguS,  drihten 
hadend  1  c  117$  Lamb.  Horn.  103  SlewSe.  .bift  cure  unlearu 
to  elchere  du3eoe.  .  a  1225  Juliana  5  pe  modi  Maximien  . . 
heiende  heaSene  maumez  . .  wiS  heh  duheSe.  a  1250  Prov. 
TElfred  177  in  O.  E.  Misc.  112  Dowethes  louerd. 
b.  Good  deed,  benefit. 

a  1000  Crist  601  Secgen  Dryhtne  pone  duguSa  gehwylcre. 
c  1205  Lay.  10438  pa  du3eSe  pe  he  us  dude  whilen. 

2.  Manhood. 

a  1000  Andreas  152  (Gr.)  Todaslan  duguSe  and  geogoSe. 
a  1250  Owl  4-  Night.  634  Lutle  childre.  .Dop  al  pat  in  heore 
3eo3epe  pat  hi  forletep  in  heore  du3epe. 

3.  Men  collectively  ;  company ;  army,  retinue. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  626  Se  cining.  .waes  gefullod  . .  mid 

eallum  his  dugoSe.  a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  91  (Gr.)  Dugop 
Israhela.  c  1205  Lay.  28005  Du3eSe  gon  sturien.  13. . 
E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  597  pe  dome  of  pe  doupe  for  dedez  of 
schame.  Ibid.  1367  Vche  duk  wyth  his  duthe  &  oper  dere 
lordes.  c  1340  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  1815  pe  douthe  dressed  to 
pe  wod,  er  any  day  sprenged,  to  chace.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  2627  Sone  as  ser  Darie  pe  deth  of  his  douth  sees. 

4.  Comb.,  as  duje^e-wiht,  -king,  -mon.  Also 
Du^eiSlice  adv.,  virtuously,  Yvorthily. 

c  1205  Lay.  16844  pat  heo  ma3en  drihten  dugeSliche  hairien. 

Doutie,  obs.  form  of  Doughty. 

Doutro,  doutry  :  see  Deyvtry. 

Douwere,  -wir,  var.  Doyver  sb. 1  Obs. 

[|  Douzaine  (dzzze’n).  [Fr.  =  Dozen,  q.v.]  In 
the  Channel  Islands  :  A  body  of  twelve  men  repre¬ 
senting  a  parish.  Hence  Douzainier  (dzzzenia  j), 
(also  7-9  douzenier),  a  member  of  such  a  body. 

1682  YVarburton  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  63  The  Douzeniers 
.  .officiers  . .  chosen  out  of  the.  .men  . .  in  the  parish.  1862 
Ansted  Channel  Isl.  iv.  xxiii.  (ed.  2)  521  Since  1844,  the 
douzaines  have  been  represented  in  the  states  by  deputies, 
who  are  delegates  rather  than  representatives.  Ibid.  521 
note,  In  Guernsey,  besides  the  douzainiers,  two  constables 
are  elected  by  the  rate-payers  for  each  douzaine.  4889 
Clark's  Guernsey  News  10  May  4/5  Douzeniers  sworn-in. 

Douze,  obs.  form  of  Douse  v.- 
Douzen,  obs.  form  of  Dozen. 
t  Douzepers  (dzrzapeuz),  sb.  pi.  Obs.  or  arch. 
Forms:  3  dosse  pers,  dosseperes,  dozze  pers, 

3- 4  dusze  pers,  4  dousse  pers,  dosze-peres, 
duzze  peres,  duze  pers,  dussiperes,  4-5  dus- 
per(e)s,  5  dosipers,  -perus,  doseperys,  dous- 
(se)pyers,  dousepers,  dozepers,  duseperys, 
ducypers,  dussepers,  (doppe  peres,  dugeperes, 
duk-peris,  dowchsperys,  duehepers,  -peiris), 
6  douseperes,  dowsepers,  -piers,  dowsipers, 
dowsy  peiris,  (dyssypers,  7  Dutchpeeres), 
9  douze  peers,  douceperes  ;  also  (without  final  s) 

3  duzeper,  5  dozepiere,  duzepere.  Rarely  sing. 

4  doppeper,  4-5  doseper,  C  dowsypere,  douce- 
pere,  (doueh-spere).  [a.  OF.  douze  (doce,  duze') 
per[s,  mod.F.  douze  pairs  twelve  equals,  twelve 
peers.  In  English  at  length  treated  as  one  word, 
with  a  singular  implying  one  of  the  class.] 

In  the  Romances,  the  twelve  peers  or  paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  said  to  be  attached  to  his  person,  as 
being  the  bravest  of  his  knights.  In  History, 
applied  to  the  twelve  great  peers,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  France,  supposed  to  represent  those 
attributed  by  the  romances  to  Charlemagne. 

The  historical  twelve  peers  were  orig.  the  Archbp.  of 
Rheims,  the  Bps.  of  Laon,  and  Langres  (ranking  as  dukes), 
the  Bps.  of  Beauvais,  Chalons,  and  N  oyon  (ranking  as  counts), 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  the  Counts 
of  Toulouse,  Flanders,  Champagne.  (See  Du  Cange  s.v. 
Pares  Francis.) 

c  1205  Lay.  1622  Twelfe  iferan.  pa  Freinsce  heo  cleopeden 
dusze  pers  [ c  1275  dosseperes].  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  3 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  37  Nis  hit  nouht  of  karlemeyne  ne  of  pe 
Duzeper.  c  1310  Flemish  Insurr.  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
190  The  Kyng  of  Fraunce  . .  anon  Assemblede  he  is  dousse 
pers.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1601  pe 
twelue  dosze-peres  of  pris.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  12  Off  Rowe- 
lond,  and  of  Olyver  And  of  every  doseper.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  hi.  440  The  duk-peris  [v.  r.  Dutch  peeres :  Wynt. 
4350  dowchsperys]  wer  Assegyt  In-till  egrymor.  c  1400 
Melayne  808  Erles,  Dukes,  &  the  xij  duehepers  Bothe 
barons  and  Bachelers.  c  1400  Rowland  4-  O.  16  His 
dusperes  doghety.  C1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
25  Where  been  of  Fraunce  all  the  dozepiere!  1494  Fabyan 
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Wks.  I.  civ.  (R.),  [Charles  Martel]  chase  xii.  perys,  which 
after  some  wryters,  are  callyd  doseperys,  or  kyngs,  of  y° 
which  vi.  were  bisshopys,  and  vi.  temporall  lords.  1503 
Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  vn.  xcix.  (Arb.)  26  Charlemayne 
kynge  of  Fraunce  With  his  dyssypers  Rowland  and 
Olyuer.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  1.  xxi.  (R.)t  He  was 
crowned  by  the  assent  of  the  twelve  dowse-piers  of  Fraunce. 
c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  12  Wes  nocht  so  duchty 
deidis  Amangis  the  dowsy  peiris.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth. 
xvi,  Oliver,  man?  nay,  then  thou  art  one  of  the  Douze 
peers  already.  1864  Skeat  Uhland's  Poems  350  King 
Charles  with  all  his  douceperes  Across  the  ocean  sailed. 

b.  Applied  to  other  illustrious  nobles,  knights, 
or  grandees.  Also  with  sing. 

? <21400  Morte  Arth.  66  At  Carlelele  a  Cristynmese  he- 
haldes  . .  Wyth  Dukez  and  dusperes  of  dyvers  rewmes. 
a  1400  Gloss,  in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  8  Dolofics ,  dussiperes.  a  1400 
Octouicin  949  Ferst  they  sent  out  a  doseper.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxvi.  8  Nowdir  with  duke  nor  dugeperes.  1550 
Bale  Sol.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  317  Prelates,  priests,  monks, 
doctors,  and  other  spiritual  dowsipers.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
hi.  x.  31  Big  looking  like  a  doughty  Doucepere. 

Dove  (dtfv),  sb.  Forms  :  3-4  duve,  4-5  dofe, 
douf(e,  douff(e,  dowfe,  douve,  dowve,  doo,  (5 
doyf,  6  dofie),  4-  dove,  (Sc.  5-  dow,  doo,  6  dou). 
[OE.  *dnfe ,  not  found  (unless  as  first  element 
in  dufe-doppa :  see  Divedop)  ;  =  OS.  dMa, 
OFris.  dilve  (MDu.  diive,  Du.  duif ),  OHG.  tfiba, 
tfipa  (MHG.  tUbe,  Ger.  taiibe),  ON.  dufa  (Sw. 
dufva,T)&.  due),  Goth,  dilbo OTeut.  *dudon,  weak 
fern.  Perhaps  a  deriv.  of  dud-  to  dive,  dip  (see 
Dive)  :  cf.  the  analogous  connexion  of  L.  columba 
with  Gr.  KoXvnfios  diver,  /coAv/jl/3is  diver  (bird). 

In  OE.  the  name  was  displaced  by  culufre  \  see  Culver.] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  ColumbidcB ,  or  pigeon  family. 

Formerly,  and  stilly  in  dialects  (dove,  dow ,  doo)  applied  to 

all  the  species  of  pigeon  native  to  or  known  in  Britain, 
including  the  Wood-pigeon,  Ring-dove,  or  Cushat-dovf ,  the 
Rock-dove  or  Rock  pigeon,  the  Stock-dove,  and  the  Turtle¬ 
dove  ;  but  now  often  restricted  to  the  last,  and  its  congeners. 
Most  of  the  exotic  species  are  called  pigeons,  e.g.  the 
Passenger-pigeon  of  America,  dove  being  restricted  to  those 
which  in  appearance  or  habits  resemble  the  turtle-doves. 
The  dove  has  been,  from  the  institution  of  Christianity,  the 
type  of  gentleness  and  harmlessness,  and  occupies  an 
important  place  in  Christian  symbolism  :  cf.  sense  2. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  49  BuS  admode  alse  duue.  .Turtlen 
and  duues.  <21300  Cursor  M.  1901  (Cott.)  [Noe]  sent 
dofe  eftsith.  Ibid.  10775  (Cott.)  A  duu  [v.  rr.  dowe,  doufe, 
dove]  J?at  was  fra  heuen  send,  c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel. 
Wks.  I.  78  The  Spirit  cam  doun..and  pis  Spirit  was  }?is 
dowfe.  1388  —  Prov.  vi.  5  Be  thou  rauyschid  as  a  doo  fro 
the  hond.  c  1450  Holland  Howlat  231  The  Dow,  Noyis 
messinger.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  cxlvi.  219  They  . .  bonde 
thoo  lettres  to  the  tayles  of  the  douues,  and  lete  them  flee. 
c'1550  Cheke  Matt .  iii.  16  He  saw  y®  sprite  of  god  coming 
down  like  a.  dow  and  lighting  apon  him.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  1.  i.  171,  I  sweare  . .  By  the  simplicitie  of  Venus 
Doues.  1678  Ray  Willughby' s  Ornith.  180  The  common 
wild  Dove  or  Pigeon.^  1712  Popp:  Messiah  12  And  on  its 
top  descends  the  mystic  Dove.  1842  Tennyson  Gardened s 
Dan.  88  Voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 

b.  With  prefixed  word  defining  the  species,  as 
ringed spring-dove.  Blue  dove  ( Yorks  hi),  the 
Rock  dove.  Bush  dove,  the  Stock  dove.  Wre- 
kin  dove  (Salop),  the  Turtle  dove.  Also  Cushat-, 
Ground-,  Ring-,  Rock-,  Stock-,  Turtle-,  Wood- 
dove,  etc.,  q.v.  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

C1386  Chaucer  Sir  Thopas  59  The  thrustelcock.  .The 
wodedowue.  c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  91 1  The 
rynged  dove,  le  rainier ;  the  stocke  dove,  le  creuset.  18. . 
Whittier  Hymns  fr.  Lamartine  1.  vi,  Thought  after 
thought,  ye  thronging  rise  Like  spring-doves  from  the 
startled  wood.  1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names  Birds  167 
Stock  Dove  ( Columba  cenas).  Bush  dove.  Ibid.  168  Rock 
Dove  ( Columba  livid),  also  called  . .  Blue  dove  (North 
Riding).  Ibid.  169  Turtledove  (Turtur  coinmunis'),  it  is 
also  called  in  Shropshire,  Wrekin  dove. 

c.  Greenland- dove,  sea -  (turtle-)  dove  —  Dovekie. 
Sea-dove,  a  kind  of  fish  (see  quot.  1753). 

1678  Ray  Willughby'1  s  Ornith.  326  The  Greenland-Dove  or 
Sea-Turtle.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sugp.,  Columba  Green- 
landica  . .  called  in  English,  the  sea  turtle  dove.  Ibid., 
Columba  marina ,  the  sea  dove . .  the  name  of  an  East  Indian 
fish,  and  appearing  to  be  a  species  of  the  orbis,  or  moon-fish. 
1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names  Birds  218  Black  Guillemot 
( Uria  Giylle),  from  the  great  attachment  shown  to  each 
other  by  the  male  and  female,  .this  bird  has  received  the 
names :  Greenland  dove  (Orkney  Isles),  Rock  dove  (Ireland). 

2.  Jig.  and  transf.  a.  Applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

[In  reference  to  Luke  iii.  22,  and  parallel  places.] 

[13  ..Coer  dc  L.  5671  On  hys  crest  a  douve  whyte,  Sygny- 
fycacioun  off  the  Holy  Spryte.]  1707  Watts  Hymn,  Come, 
Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove,  With  all  thy  quickening  powers. 
1713  Warder  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  168  By  thy  sweet  Dove 
now  (from  above)  And  always  taught  to  pray.  1779  Cow- 
per  Hymn,  fOfor  a  closer  walk,’  Return,  O  holy  Dove,  return. 
1827  Keble  Chr.  V.,  Whit-suuday  iii,  Softer  than  gale  at 
morning  prime,  Hovered  his  holy  Dove. 

b.  A  messenger  of  peace  and  deliverance  from 
anxiety,  as  was  the  dove  to  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  8-12). 

1623  (title),  The  Essex  Dove  presenting  the  World  with  a 
few  of  her  Olive-branches;  or,  a  Taste  of  the  Works  of  the 
Rev.  John  Smith.  1849  Lytton  Caxtons  1.  ii,  He  will  be 
a  dove  of  peace  to  your  ark. 

c.  A  gentle,  innocent,  or  loving  woman  or  child  ; 
also  +  an  innocent  or  simpleton. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  iii.  ii.  159  Tut,  she’s  a  Lambe, 
a  Doue,  a  foole  to  him.  1771  Foote  Maid  of  B.  Prol.  Wks. 
1790  II.  200  The  gaming  fools  are  doves,  the  knaves  are 
rooks.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  vi,  O  somewhere,  meek 
unconscious  dove,  Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  ! 


d.  An  appellation  of  tender  affection. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Mcrch .  T.  897  Rys  vp  my  wyf,  my  loue, 
my  lady  free  . .  my  dowue  sweete.  c  1450  Henryson  Mor. 
Fab.  73  The  caller  cryed  I  Hald  draught,  my  dowes. 
IS3S  Coverdale  Song  Sol.  v.  2  O  my  sister,  my  loue,  my 
doue,  my  derlinge.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  v.  167  Fare  you 
well  my  Doue.  1764  Foote  Mayor  of  G.  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  171 
Shall  I  wait  upon  you,  dove?  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  vi, 
Is  not  that  worth  waiting  for,  my  dow?  1855  Tennyson 
Maud  1.  xxii.  61  She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear. 

3.  An  image  of  a  dove  as  a  symbol  of  innocence, 
etc.  ;  also,  the  vessel  enclosing  the  pyx  formerly 
used  in  the  East  and  in  France. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  801  The  Lorde 
Lisle  Vicount  bare  the  rod  with  the  doffe,  which  signifieth 
innocencie.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2309/3  Count  Drascouitz 
bearing  the  Truncheon.  .Count  Erdeodi  the  Dove.  1849-53 
Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  ii.  203  (Cent.)  There  generally 
were  two  vessels :  the  smaller  one,  or  the  pix . .  the  larger  cup, 
or  dove,  within  which  the  other  was  shut  up.  1896  Daily 
Citron.  19  May  3/5  The  Archbishop  delivered  the  Sceptre  to 
her  [the  Queen’s]  right  hand,  a  rod,  with  a  dove  on  the  top, 
being  placed  by  him  in  her  left,  the  ‘rod  of  equity  and 
mercy*. 

4.  Astron.  Dove  of  Noah.  (See  quot.) 

*837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  363/1  Columba  Noachi  (con¬ 
stellation),  the  dove  of  Noah,  a  constellation  formed  by 
Halley,  close  to  the  hinder  feet  of  Canis  Major. 

5.  Combinations. 

a.  attrib.,  as  dove-hut,  - messenger ,  - monger , 
- pinion ,  -taker,  etc. ;  instrumental,  as  dove-drawn, 
adj.  ;  similative  and  parasynthetic,  as  dove-form, 
-green,  -grey  ;  dove-feathered,  -footed ,  - robed ,  adjs. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  94,  I  met  her  deity  [Venus],  .and 
her  Son  "Doue-drawn  with  her.  1878  P.  Robinson  My  Ind. 
Garden  205  The  dove-drawn  goddess.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$• 
Jul.  hi.  ii.  76  Rauenous  *Doue-feather’d  Rauen.  1820  Keats 
Lamia  1.  42  The  God,  *dove-footed,  glided  silently  Round 
bush  and  tree.  1891  Miss  Dowie  Girl  in  Karp.  287  A 
huge  bank  of ..  "dove-grey  cloud.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah 
iii.  ix.  429  Purging  of  the  temple  from  *dove-mongers. 
1552  Huloet,  *Doue  taker,  columbarius. 

b.  Special  comb. :  +  dove-bird,  the  young  of 
a  dove,  a  young  pigeon  (obs.)  ;  dove-colour,  a 
warm  grey  with  a  tone  of  pink  or  purple ;  so 
dove-coloured ;  dove-dock,  the  coltsfoot ;  dove- 
flower  =  dove-plant  (Treas.  Bot.)  ;  doveJs-foot, 
the  plant  Geranium  molle ,  and  some  other  small 
species  of  cranesbill ;  dove-hawk,  the  dove- 
coloured  falcon  or  hen-harrier  (Circus  cyaneus) ; 
dove-plant,  an  orchid  of  Central  America,  Peri - 
steria  elata ;  dove-tick,  a  blind  mite  parasitic 
on  pigeons;  dove-wood,  the  wood  of  Alchornea 
latifolia ,  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  47  Two  turtle  briddes  .  gif  hie 
was  poure,  two  *duue  briddes.  C1440  York  Myst.  x li.  250 
We  haue  doyf-byrdes  two.  c  1475  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  760/43  Hie  pipio,  dowbyrd.  1598  Florio,  C0I0111- 
bino,  *doue  colour.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Columbine , 
a  kind  of  violet-colour,  called  also  dove-colour.  1825  J. 
Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  164  A  *dove-coloured  silk  mitten. 
1812  J.  Henderson  Agric.  Surv.  Caithn.  84  (Jam.)  The 
arable  land  was  much  infested  with . .  the  *dove-dock.  1548 
Turner  Names  of  Herbes  100  *Douefote,  Geranium  molle. 
1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  xxxii.  47  Doue  foote.  1756  Watson 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  841  Doves-foot,  or  Doves-foot 
Cranes-bill.  1882  Garden  10  June  401/3  The  Dove  plant 
. .  the  beautiful  Holy  Ghost  flower  of  the  Spaniards. 

Dove,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails.  To 
treat  as  a  dove  ;  to  call  ‘  dove  ’. 

1864  Browning  Too  Late  viii,  Loved  you  and  doved  you. 
Dove  (d^v),  occasional  pa.  t.  of  Dive  v . 
Dovecot,  -cote  (dzrvk^t).  Also  6  dowcatte. 
Sc.  doocot,  dooket.  [f.  Dove  sb.  +  Cot,  Cote.] 
A  house  for  doves  or  pigeons  ;  usually  placed  at  a 
height  above  the  ground,  with  openings  for  the 
doves  to  enter  by,  and  internal  provision  for  roosting 
and  breeding. 

c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  670  Hoc  co lumbar e,  dow ecote. 
a  1500  in  Burton  &  Raine  Heminbrough  390  A  parcell  of  her 
plase  to  set  a  doufecot  on.  1503  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV  (1597) 
§  74  Parkes  with  Deare,  stankes,  cunningares,  dowcattes. 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  115  Like  an  Eagle  in  a  Doue-coat. 
1703  Maundrell  Jourit.  Jerus.  (1732)  3  You  find  here  more 
Dove-Cots  than  other  Houses.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxii. 
For  the  moor-fowl . .  they  lie  as  thick  as  doos  in  a  dooket. 
fg.  1893  Ch.  Times  6  Oct.  995/3  The  flutter  that  has 
excited  the  journalistic  dovecot. 

+  2.  transf.  A  set  or  block  of  pigeon-holes.  Obs. 
1652  Bp.  Hall  Invisible  World  1.  vi,  If  a  mail  distressed 
with  care  for  the  missing  of  an  important  evidence,  .shall  be 
informed.. in  what  hole  of  his  dovecote  he  shall  find  it  hid. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dovecot-breaker,  - door ,  -pigeon. 

1847  Tennyson  Princ.  iv.  151  When  some  one  batters 
at  the  dovecote-doors.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot,  s.v., 
Dovecot  breakers,  and  stealers  of  pigeons.  1871  Darwin 
Desc.  Man  11.  xiv.  II.  118  Dove-cot-pigeons  dislike  all  the 
highly  improved  breeds. 

Dcrve-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  like  a  dove  ; 
meek,  gentle  or  soft-eyed. 

1717  E.  Fenton  Poems  38  (Jod.)  Peace,  Dove-eyed,  and 
robed  in  white.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iii.  vi,  Dove-eyed 
Hope.  1895  A.  Dobson  Sundial  v ii,  A  second  lady.. 
Dove-eyed,  dove-robed,  and  something  wan  and  pale. 

Do’vehouse.  Also  5  duffehous,  duffous, 
etc.  A  house  for  doves  ;  a  dovecot. 

14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  730  Hoc  columbare,  dowfhows. 
1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  24  The  gardynes,  berne,  and 
duffous.  1530  Palsgr.  215  Dove  house.  .Dufhouse,  colurn * 
bier.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  175  The  sides  cut  full  of  holes 


(in  manner  of  a  doue-house).  1887  C.  W.  Boask  Oxford  22 
There  had  been  elm  walks.. with  dove-houses. 

attrib.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  4  Jul.  1.  iii.  28  Sitting  in  the 
Sunne  vnder  the  Douehouse  wall.  1807  Vancouver  Agric. 
Devon  (1813)  357  Overstocked  with  dove-house  pigeons, 
b.  fig.  A  small  petty  house  or  place. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccclxi.  587  Howe  is  it . .  that 
this  peuysshe  doue-house  holdeth  agaynst  vs  so  longe? 

Dovekie  (d»-vki).  Also  doveca,  -key,  -ky. 
[Sc.  dim.  of  dove :  cf.  lassikie,  wifkie,  or  -ockie 
(which  are  of  3  syllables),  and  see  Dove  i  c,  Dovie 
b.]  An  arctic  bird,  the  Black  Guillemot  ( Uria 
Grylle). 

1821  A.  Fisher  Jritl.  27  Another  species  of  diver  was  seen 
today,  .it  is  called  by  the  seamen,  Dovekey.  1823  Scoresby 
Jritl.  Whale  Fishery  421  Colymbus  Grylle — Tyste  or 
Doveca.  1835  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  Voy.  liv.  693  The 
second  dovekie  of  the  season  was  seen.  1859  M’Clintock 
Voy.  Fox  95  Seals  and  dovekies  are  now  common. 

Dovelet  (dirvlet).  A  little  or  young  dove. 

1825  Southey  Paraguay  1.  43  This  dovelet  nestled  in  their 
leafy  bower.  1850  Blackie  YEschylus  II.  174  As  the  dove 
her  dovelets  nursing. 

Dovelike  (dwlaik),  a.  and  adv.  Like  a  dover, 
after  the  manner  of  a  dove. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  726  Doue-like  sim¬ 
plicitie.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  21  Thou  [O  Spirit] . .  Dove- 
like  satst  brooding  on  the  vast  Abyss.  1710  Pope  Windsor 
For.  430  Where  Peace ..  scatters  blessings  from  her  dovelike 
wing.  1810  Cobbett  Hist.  Reform,  xiii.  §  381  They  have 
not  always  been  in  the  same  dove-like  mood. 

Do’veling.  [-ling.]  A  young  dove ;  also,  a 
term  of  affection  for  a  little  child. 

<ri6i8  Sylvester  Mem.  Mortalitie  11.  xlix,  An  old  Sir 
Tameass  ..  to  doat  On  Venus  Dovelings.  1888  Harper  s 
Mag.  Apr.  748,  I  will  be  thy  little  mother,  my  doveling. 

+  Do'vely,  a.  Obs.  [-ly1.]  Dove-like;  gentle. 

14. .  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  183  WiJ?  an  aungels 
contenans  and  douvely  sympilnesse.  a  1603  T.  Cartwright 
Confut.  Rhein.  N.T.  (1618)  300  The  Douely  spirit  of  God. 

Dover  (cl<?u*v9.i),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [app. 
a  frequentative  of  dial,  dove  in  same  sense  ;  cf.  OE. 
dofung  dotage,  also  ON.  dofna ,  Goth,  daub  nan, 
to  become  heavy,  flat,  or  dead.] 

1.  trails.  To  send  off  into  a  light  slumber ;  to 
stun,  stupefy,  rare. 

(But  in  first  quot.  it  may  be  pa.  pple.  of  the  intr.  sense.) 
1513  Douglas  YEneis  vi.  vi.  12  This  is  the  hald  rycht 
Of  Gaistis,  Schaddois,  Sleip,  and  douerit  Nycht.  1853 
Fraser's  Mag.  XLVIII.  695  The  powder  that  dovers  the 
unhappy  off  to  sleep. 

2.  intr.  ‘  To  slumber,  to  be  in  a  state  betwixt 
sleeping  and  waking 7  (Jam.);  to  doze. 

1806  A.  Douglas  Poems  139  (Jam.)  She  was  begun  to 
dover.  1826  Scott  Jrnl.  10  Dec.,  With  great  intervals 
of  drowsiness  and  fatigue  which  made  me,  as  we  Scots  say, 
dover  away  in  my  arm-chair.  1892  in  Northumbld.  Gloss. 

Do  •ver,  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  _  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
‘A  slumber,  a  slight  unsettled  sleep  ’  (Jam.) 

1820  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  203  (Jam.)  My  mother  had  laid 
down  ‘  th*  Afflicted  Man's  Companion  ’,  with  which  she  had 
read  the  guidman  into  a  sort  o’  dover.  1880  J.  F.  S.  Gor¬ 
don  Bk.  Citron.  Keith  32  Get  a  dover  in  the  day  time. 

Dove-ship,  nonce-wd.  :  see  Dove  and  -ship. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Serin.  Beauty,  $c.  Church  (T.),  Let  our 
dove-ship  approve  itselfe  in  meeknesse  of  suffering. 

fDovess,  dovese.  Obs.  [f.  Dove  sb.  +  ess.] 
A  female  dove. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  71  A  dovese  come  and  sate 
on  his  hedde. 

Dovetail  (dw-vt^'l),  sb. 

1.  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  dove’s  tail. 

[1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  436  Hang  in 
some  high  place  with  a  wire,  or  doues-tayle  of  yron,  a  glasse 
vessell.]  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  52  A  Dufftail,  is  a 
Figure  made  111  the  form  of  a  Doves-tail. 

b.  spec.  A  tenon  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  dove’s 
tail  spread,  or  of  a  reversed  wedge,  to  fit  into  an 
indenture  or  mortise  of  corresponding  shape ;  also, 
a  mortise  shaped  to  receive  such  a  tenon. 

x674-9i  Ray  A.  C.  Words  22  A  Dootle;  a  Notch.. Doo 
tail,  1.  e.  Dovetail,  because  like  a  Pigeon’s  tail  extended. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  82  The  blocks  themselves 
were.,  formed  into  large  dovetails,  .so  as  mutually  to  lock 
one  another  together.  1880  Miss  Bird  Japan  I.  64  Very 
beautifully  joined  by  mortices  and  dovetails. 

2.  =  Dovetail  joint :  A  fastening  or  joint  composed 
of  tenons  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  expanded  dove’s 
tail,  fitting  into  mortises  of  corresponding  shape. 

1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Sccuricla.  .A  swallowe^  tayle 
or  dooue  tayle  in  carpenters  workes,  which  is  a  fastning  of 
two  peeces  of  timber  or  bourdes  togither  that  they  can  not 
away.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  iii.  26  Make  a  foure  square 
box  . .  close  the  sides  well  with  dove  tailes  or  cement. 
273I-7  Miller  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Wine  Press,  These  cross 
Pieces  are  placed  upon  the  Posts  which  are  joined  into  the 
Ground-plate  by  a  Dove-tail.  1876  Gwilt  Archit.  Gloss., 
Dove-tail,  a  joint . .  is  the  strongest  method  of  joining 
masses,  because  the  tenon  or  piece  of  wood  widens  as  it 
extends,  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out. 

b.  Her.  (See  quot.  1 7 66.) 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  1.  19  [This  form  of  line]  is 
termed  patee  or  Dovetail,  from  a  term  of  art  used  by  the 
joiners.  1766  Pokny  Elem.  Her.  Gloss.,  Dove-tail,  term 
.  .to  denote  a  kind  of  Partition,  wherein  the  two  different 
Tinctures  are  set  within  one  another,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  represent  the  form  of  the  tails  of  Doves  or  Wedges 
reversed. 

3.  attrib .  and  Comb.,  as  dovetail  fashion ,  dovetail- 
wise  adv. ;  of  the  shape  of  a  dovetail,  as  dove  tail 
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groove,  key,  mortise,  rail,  socket,  tenon,  wedge ; 
employed  in  making  dovetails,  as  dovetail-cutter, 
-marker,  -plane,  -saw  ;  dovetail-file,  a  thin  file 
with  a  tin  or  brass  back,  like  that  of  a  dovetail  saw  ; 
dovetail-hinge,  a  hinge  having  the  outer  edges 
of  the  leaves  wider  than  the  hinging  edges ; 
dovetail-joint,  (a)  Joinery,  a  tenon-and-mortise 
joint,  in  which  the  tenons  are  shaped  like  a  dove’s 
tail;  (b)  Anat.:  a  serrated  articulation  or  suture, 
as  in  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  hence  dovetail-jointed 
adj. ;  dovetail-moulding,  Arch.,  an  ornament 
consisting  of  a  moulding  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  figures  like  dove-tails ;  the  triangular 
fret  moulding;  dovetail-plate  (see  quot.) ;  dove¬ 
tail-wire,  a  wise  wedge-shaped  in  cross-section. 

1885  Forint,  in  Waggonette  26  Sketchit  and  I  dispose  of 
our  legs  in  *dovetail  fashion.  1776  G.  Campbell  Philos. 
Rhet.  II.  412  (R.)  After  the  invention  of  *dove-tail  joints. 
1848  C.  C.  Clifford  Aristoph.  Frogs  30  Well  put  together, 
*dovetail-jointed.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Milit.  Bridges 
(ed.  3)  323  Pieces  of  timber,  .fastened  together  by  *dovetail 
keys  and  wedges.  1846  Parker  Gloss.  Arch .  (1875)  158 
Mouldings  . .  the  Double  Cone,  the  ^Dovetail,  the  Em¬ 
battled,  [etc.],  c  1850  Rndim.  Navig.  (Weale)  115  *Dove- 
tail  plates.  Metal  plates  formed  like  dovetails,  and  used 
to  confine  the  heel  of  the  stern-post  and  keel  together. 
1812-16  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  if  Art  I.  107  The  dove¬ 
tail-saw  is  used  by  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  in  dove¬ 
tailing  drawers  [etc.].  1876  Routledge  Discov.  24  A 

hammer  face  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by 
a  kind  of  *dovetail  socket.  1679  Evelyn  Diary  23  July, 
Some  of  the  rooms  [were]  floored  *dove-tail-wise  without 
a  nail.  1793  Smf.aton  Edystone  L.  §  82  Cut  dovetail-wise. 

Do'vetail,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  fit  together  or  join  by  means  of  dove¬ 
tails,  or  by  a  similar  method.  Const,  in,  into,  to. 

1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  (1673)  io3  That  the  girders  be 
strong,  and  very  well  Dove-tayld,  one  into  another.  1765 
Ludlam  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  207  Into  this  is  dove-tad’d 
the  upright  back  KK.  1842-76  Gwilt  Archit.  §  22856, 
Steps  and  risers  mitred  to  cut  string,  and  dovetailed  to 
balusters.  1855  Ramsbottom  Obstetr.  Med.  17  The  bones 
are  not  dove-tailed  into  each  other  as  in  the  adult. 

2.  Jig.  To  unite  compactly  as  if  by  dovetails  ;  to 
adjust  exactly,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  whole. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  71  The  difficulty  of  dove¬ 
tailing  the  component  parts  of  the  farce  into  each  other. 
1826  E.  Irving  Babylon  I.  iii.  213  We  have.. as  it  were, 
dove-tailed  it  [book  of  Revelation]  with  the  Prophecy  of 
Daniel.  1861  Geikie  E.  Forbes  x.  293  The  readiness  with 
which  Forbes  had  begun  to  dovetail  zoology  and  geology. 

3.  intr.  To  fit  into  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  and  harmonious  whole  or  company. 

1817  Keats  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  99  Several  things  dove¬ 
tailed  in  my  mind,  and  at  once  it  struck  me  what  quality 
went  to  form  a  man  of  achievement.  1833  T.  Hook 
Parson's  Dan.  in.  ix.  451  The  guests  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
dovetail.  1886  Stubbs  Led.  Med.  <$•  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  31 
The  professorial  and  tutorial  systems  have  not  yet  dove¬ 
tailed  into  one  another. 

Hence  Do’vetailed  ppl.  a.,  fitted  together  or  com¬ 
pacted  by  dovetailing;  Dovetailedness,  dove¬ 
tailed  condition  ;  Do'vetailing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ; 

also  Dowetailer. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,Dovctaild,  is  a  term  among  Joyners. 

1 703  T.  N.  City  <$■  C.  Purchaser  33  Fasten  the  ..  pieces  of 
Timber  well  together,  .with. . Dove-tailing.  1775  Romans 
Hist.  Florida  200  A  comfortable  house  of  square  cypress 
timber,  dove-tailed.  1821  T.  D.  Fosbroke  Berkeley  MSS. 
224  A  very  dove-tailing  analogy.  1823  Hew  Monthly  Mag. 
VII.  2  Manufacturers  of  tragedy  and  dovetailers  of  melo- 
dram.  1823  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  588  There 
are  three  sorts  of  dovetailing;  viz.  common,  lap,  and 
mitre.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  736/1  [The  cranial 
bones]  are  united  . .  by  the  dove-tailing  of  their  edges. 
1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xxiv,  A  kind  of  a  universal  dove¬ 
tailedness  with  regard  to  place  and  time.  1864  Sat.  Rev. 
31  Dec.  789  A  1  dovetailed  and  tesselated  ’  Cabinet. 
Dovetailed,  a.  [f.  Dovetail  sb.  +  -ed  2.] 

1.  Having  a  tail  like  a  dove ;  shaped  like  a  dove’s 
tail ;  having  a  dovetail. 

1721  Perry  Daygenh.  Breach  53  There  is  no  other  way. . 
to  secure  the  said  bad  Ground  but  by  driving  Dovetail'd 
Piles.  1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  50/2  Cramps.. of 
Wood  are  . .  secured  by  their  shape,  which  is  . .  such  . .  that 
for  resemblance,  they  are  call’d  Swallow,  or  Dove-tail’d. 
1838  Jas.  Grant  Sk.  Lond.  163  Some  coal-heaver  rejoicing 
in  a  dove-tailed  hat,  which  overspreads  his  neck  and  shoulders. 

2.  Her.  Broken  into  dovetails,  as  a  dividing 
line  ;  cf.  Dovetail  sb.  2  b. 

1868-82  Cussans  Her.  ii. 

Dovie,  dovey  (djrvi),  [Dim.  or  pet-form  of 
Dove  :  see  -ie,  -y.]  A  term  of  affection :  Little 
or  dear  dove.  b.  A  local  name  of  the  Dovekie. 

1769  Public  Advertiser  18  May  4/2  The  domestic  Lovies 
and  Dovies.  1819  Metropolis  III.  252  My  dearest  love— 
lovey,  dovey  !  1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names  Birds  218 
Black  Guillemot.  .Sea  dovie  (Forfar). 

t  Dervish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dove+-ish.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  dove  ;  dovelike. 

1537  Latimer  Serm.  be/.  Convoc.  8  It  is  like  the  policie  of 
the  serpent,  and  is  joyned  with  douish  simplicitie.  1546 
Confut.  N.  Shag ton  G  iv  b  (T.)  Contempte  of  thys  world, 
doveyshe  simplicitie,  serpentlike  wysdome. 

Dow  ( dau),  v. 1  N ow  Sc.  and  north .  dial.  Forms : 
Pres.  t.  1  and  3  sing.  1.  ddas,  ddah  [  =  Goth. 
dauh,  OHG.  touc,  OS.  dog]  ;  1-3  des,  2  deeh,  3 
deb,  degh,  3-4  deili,  4-7  dowe,  5-  dow  (7  dou) ; 


in  3rd  sing.  4  dowes,  8-9  dows ;  plurcCt  1  duson 
[  =  OS.  dugun,  OHG.  tugun]  ;  2-3  duijen,  4  dou- 
we(n,  4-7  dowe,  5-  dow.  Pa.  t.  1  dohte 
[  =  Goth.  *dauhta,  OHG.  toll  la]  ;  3  douhte,  4 
dought(e,  doht,  doght,  du}t,  dught,  4-  dought, 
dowed,  Sc.  5-  doeht,  doucht,  dowcht,  6  dueht. 

[One  of  the  original  Teutonic  preterite- present 
verbs  (see  Can,  Dare,  May)  :  OE.  dugan  to  avail, 
be  strong,  good,  worthy,  of  use,  =  OS.  dugan, 
OFris.  duga  (MDu.  doghen,  Du.  deugen ),  OHG. 
tugan,  (MHG.  tugen,  Ger.  taugeri),  Goth,  dugan, 
ON.  duga  (Sw.  duga,  Da.  due ) OTeut.  dugan. 
The  original  inflexion  diag  (:— OTeut.  dang')  of 
the  singular  present  was  in  14th  c.  supplanted  by 
dow  from  the  plural,  the  3rd  sing,  being  sometimes 
made  dows.  For  the  original  pa.  t.  dolite  (:— OTeut. 
duhta)  retained  in  Sc.  as  docht,  dought,  a  levelled 
form  dowed  is  occasional  from  14th  c.  Both  forms 
are  used  by  Scott  in  sense  5.] 

j- 1.  intr.  To  be  good,  strong,  valiant,  vigorous, 
manly,  virtuous.  Only  OE. 

Betrwulf  (Th.)  1057  Deah  Su  heaSo  rsesa  gehwmr  dohte. 
a  1000  Father's  Instr.  4  (in  F.xeter  Bk.)  Do  a  pxtte  duje. 
a  1000  Satan  283  (Gr.)  Se  Se  his  heorte  deah. 

■(•2.  To  be  valid,  or  of  value;  to  be  worth  or 
good  for  anything.  Obs. 

c  izoo  Ormin  4872  Icc  amm  J?att  fiing  fiatt  nohht  ne  daeh. 
a  1275  Prov.  All/red  506  in  O.  E.  Misc.  132  On  him  fiu 
maist  be  tresten,  yif  [h]is  tro3)?e  degh.  Ibid.  546.  133 
Hwile  June  da3es  dujen.  c  1300  Havelok  703  A1  he  solde, 
bat  outh  douthe  [  =  ouht  douhte],  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1126 
Neuer  no  dou3t  him  day  For  sorwe  he  hadde  oni3t.  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  133  Thebald  nouht  ne  deih. 
1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  370  Eftir  dede  of  that 
drupe,  that  docht  nought  in  chalmir.  1530  Lyndesay  Test. 
Papyngo  69  It  dowe  no  thyng  bot  for  to  be  deiectit.  1788 
W.  Marshall  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Dow ,  to.  .be  useful ;  as  ‘  he 
dows  for  nought ',  he  is  good  for  nothing. 

+  3.  To  be  of  use  or  profit  to  any  one ;  to  avail. 
Chiefly  impersonal.  Obs. 

c  950  Lind is/.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvi.  26  Huaet  forSon  degmenn? 
a  1100  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  1006  Det  him  naSor  ne  dohte  ne 
innhere  ne  uthere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10771  (Cott.)  Quen 
ioseph  sagh  na  hide  ne  dught  [ rime  broght].  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  374  Nojt  dowed  bot  ]>e  deth  in  \>e  depe  stremez. 
Ibid.  C.  50  What  dowes  me  fie  dedayn,  oj>er  dispit  make? 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5001  Iff  yow  do  bus  in  dede,  hit  doghis 
the  bettur.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  vm.  Prol.  1  Of  drefling 
and  dremis  quhat  dow  it  to  endyt  ?  1590  R.  Bruce  Serm. 
on  Sacr.  G  vij.  (Jam.)  So  this  argument  dow  not. 

+  4.  To  be  good,  fitting,  or  proper  for  any  one  ; 
to  become,  befit,  behove.  Usually  impers. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2228,  &  biburiede  hire  as  hit  deh 
martir.  #1225  Juliana  51  Milde  and  meoke..as  meiden 
deh  to  beonne.  a  1225  Ancr,  R.  420  Swuch  }?ing  }>et  ou  ne 
deih  forto  habben.  14..  Twiddle's  Vis.  907  As  wemen 
doght.  c  1450  Merlin  47  Blase  axed  what  he  dought  to  do. 

5.  To  have  the  strength  or  ability,  to  be  able  (to 
do  something). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23771  (Cott.)  Fight  he  aght  ai  quils  he 
dught,  and  fle  quen  he  langer  ne  moght.  a  1400-50  Alex¬ 
ander  4058  Vnde[d]lynes  to  dele  I  dowe  be  na  ways. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xviii.  14  Thocht  he  dow  not  to  leid 
a  tyk.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  38  Scho  .. 
dang  the  frenchmen,  quhilk  we  docht  not  do.  1637 
Rutherford  Lettf  1862)  I.  203  Ye  may  not,  ye  cannot,  ye 
dow  not  want  Christ.  1645  Munim.  Burgh  Irvine  (1891) 
II.  58  Our  inhabitants  who  ducht  not  win  away  by  sey. 
1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc .  (1733)  I.  2  She  doughtna  let  her 
lover  mourn.  1786  Burns  Earnest  Cry  <$■  Prayer  Postscr. 
iii,  They  downa  bide  the  stink  o’  powther.  1816  Scott 
Antiq.  xxiii,  I  never  dowed  to  bide  a  hard  turn  o’  wark  in 
my  life.  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiii,  As  well  as  a  woman  in 
her  condition  dought. 

6.  To  do  well,  thrive,  prosper. 

1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  13  To  Daw  or  Dou  :  to  thrive.. 
He’ll  never  dow,  i.  e.  He  will  never  be  good,  a  1758  A. 
Ramsay  Poems  (1877)  II.  174  Unty’d  to  a  man.. We  never 
can  thrive  or  dow.  1811  Willan  W.  Riding  67at.t.(E.D.S.), 
Dou ,  dau ,  to  do  well,  to  prosper.  1855  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss.,  March  grows  Never  dows. 

Hence  Dowing  ppl.  a.,  J  valiant,  virtuous  (obs.)  ; 
thriving. 

C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  Swa  swa  ban  alden  bihouaS 
du;ende  bewas.  c  1205  Lay.  4123  Dunwale  bat  was  be 
dujende  mon.  1825  Jamieson  s.  v.,  A  dowing  bairn. 

+  Dow,  v ,2  Obs.  Also  4-5  doue,  dowe.  [a.  F. 
doue-r  (12th  c.)  L.  dotdre  to  portion  out,  bestow, 
f.  dos,  dot-em  dowry.] 

1.  trans.  To  enrich  with  property;  =  Endow  2. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  520  And  the  churche  Founded  in 

a  mory  place,  called  Muryfdde,  and  Idowed  of  the  pryuy- 
lege  of  the  citee  by  kyng  Henry.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A. 
xv.  519  Constantyn  . .  holykirke  dowed  With  londes  and 
ledes.  1382  Wyclif  Exod.  xxii.  16  He  shal  dowe  hir  and 
he  shal  have  hir  to  wijf.  1403  York  Manual  (Surtees) 
p.  xvi,  Wyth  my  gyftys  I  dow  the.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  431  The  abbay  of  royalmonte  whyche  he  founded  and 
dowed  with  grete  reuenewe  and  rentes. 

2.  To  invest  with  something  ;  = Endow  3  a. 

c  1420  Anturs  0/  Arth.  Iii,  Here  I  doue  the  as  Duke. 
c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3750  She  was  dowyd  with  eterne 
cristis  ffruyeionne. 

3.  To  bequeath,  give  as  an  endowment. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  230  O  lady  myn.  .To  whom  for 
eueremo  myn  herte  I  dowe. 

Hence  Dowing  vbl.  sb.,  endowment,  dower. 

1382  Wyclif  Exod.  xxii.  17  He  shal  3eeld  the  money  after 
the  maner  of  dowyng  that  maydens  weren  wont  to  tak. 


c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  4323  Dampned  sawles  and  the 
bodies  shal  haf  no  swilk  dowyng. 

Dow  (dou),  vS  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Deriv. 
doubtful ;  possibly  a  Sc.  form  of  Dull  v.  or  a  ME. 
*doll-en  :  cf.  Dowie  =  dolly,  Dully.] 

intr.  To  lose  brightness  or  freshness;  to  fade; 
to  become  dull  or  musty ;  to  fall  into  a  sleepy 
state.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  Dowed,  dow’d,  be¬ 
come  dull,  faded,  etc. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  v.  iv.  386  People 
blynded  and  dowed  in  theyr  synnes.  1653  Dorothy 
Osborne  Lett,  to  Temple  (1888)  59  I  was  so  tired  with  my 
journey,  so  dowd  with  my  cold.  1737  Ramsay  Sc.  Prov. 
(1776)  21  (Jam.)  Cast  na  out  the  dow’d  water  till  ye  get 
the  fresh,  c  1746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Viesv  Lane. 
Dial.  Gloss.,  Dcrwd,  flat;  dead;  spiritless.  1845  Ainslif. 
in  Whist le-binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  iii.  95  The  day  begins  to 
dow.  1853  Ballantine  in  Whistle-binkie  (1890)  II.  292 
As  dowed  the  outward  rind  The  core  it  grew  the  dearer. 
1875  Lane.  Gloss.,  It’s  as  dowd  as  dyke  wayter. 

J-  Dow,  vA  Obs.  [Used  by  Caxton  to  render 
MDu.  duwen. ]  trans.  To  press,  squeeze,  wring. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  61,  I  dowed  [ic  duwede ] 
the  cony  bytwene  his  eeris  that  almost  I  benamme  his  lyf 
from  hym.  Ibid,  iii  The  sore  wryngyng  that  the  foxe 
dowed  [ duwede ]  and  wronge  his  genytours.  . 

Dow,  obs.  form  of  Dough  ;  Sc.  var.  of  Dove. 

Dow,  earlier  and  more  correct  form  of  Dhow. 

1799  J.  Jackson  Journ. /rom  India  3  Observed  a  dow  in 
chase  of  us.  Ibid.  5  A  large  Arab  dow. 

Dowable  (datvab’l),  a.  Law.  [a.  AF.  dowable, 
f.  F.  douer  to  portion,  Dow  v.~]  Capable  of  being 
endowed  ;  entitled  to  dower. 

[1292  Britton  v.  i.  §  5  Femmes  dowables  desterres  et  des 
tenementz.)  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10.  §  7  Her 
husbandes  tenementes  or  hereditamentes,  whereof  she  was 
before  dowable.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  36  If  the 
heire  indow  the  ancestors  wife,  though  she  were  not  do"w- 
able,  yet  she  shall  hold  in  dower.  1767  Blackstone  Comm. 
II.  viii.  131  A  seisin  in  law  of  the  husband  will  be  as 
effectual  as  a  seisin  in  deed,  in  order  to  render  the  wife 
dowable.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law 
xviii.  131  Is  my  wife  dowable  of  any  part  of  it  ? 

t  Dow'age.  Obs.  rare .  [a.  obs.  F.  douage 

dowry,  f.  douer :  see  prec.]  Dower,  dowry. 

1538  Leland  Itm.  II.  55  A  Park  wont  to  be  yn  dowage  to 
the  Quenes  of  Englande.  1608  Merry  Devil  Edmonton  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  220  Thy  revenues  cannot  reach  To  make 
her  dowage  of  so  rich  a  jointure  As  can  the  heir  of  wealthy 
Jerningham. 

f  Hence  Dowageable  a.  Obs.  rare,  dowable. 

1655  Gayton  Charity  Triumph.  7  Your  Virgin,  whom  I 
shal  labour  to  make  as  famous  as  your  Honour  has  made 
her  Dowagable. 

Dowager  (dmredgsi).  Also  6  do-,  dou-, 
dowagier,  douager.  [a.  OF.  douagere,  -iere, 
douaygere,  dowaigiere,  doagiere  widow  enjoying  a 
dower,  fem.of  douaigier,  etc.  £=  mod.  F.  douairier) , 
f.  douage  dower  +  -ier,  -er  2  2.] 

A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead  and  who  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  some  title  or  some  property 
that  has  come  to  her  from  him.  Often  added  to 
the  title  so  enjoyed,  as  princess-,  queen-dowager, 
dowager-duchess,  -queen,  -lady,  etc. 

(App.  first  used  of  Mary  Tudor,  widow  of  Louis  XII  ; 
then  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  styled  ‘  Princess  Dowager  ’.) 

1530  Palsgr.  Ep.  to  Hen.  VIII,  Your.. most  entirely  be¬ 
loved  suster  quene  Mary  douagier  of  France.  1542  Fabyan's 
Chron.  Contn.  vn.  700  In  January  dyed  lady  Katherine 
princes  dowager  {printed  -yer].  1558  Forrest  Grysilde  Sec. 
(1875)  93  They  gaue  her  to  name  Ladye  Douager.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  157,  I  haue  a  Widdow  Aunt, 
a  dowager,  Of  great  reuennew.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  11.  iv. 
180  Respecting  this  our  Marriage  with  the  Dowager  Some¬ 
times  our  Brothers  Wife.  <11674  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb. 
xiii.  §  154  The  two  Dowagers,  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
having  great  joyntures  out  of  the  estate.  1701  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3745/2  She  was  accompanied  by  the  Dutchess  of  Savoy, 
her  Mother,  and  by  the  Dutchess-Dowager.  1754  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  xii.  277  He  espoused  Eleanor,  dowager  of 
William  Earl  ofPembroke.  1809  Naval  i  'b  ron.  XXII.  276 
Mrs.  Innes,  Dowager,  of  Sandside.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  I.  vi.  41 1  A  marriage  with  their  dowager  aunt. 

t  b.  Loosely  used.  (In  Drayton,  app.  =  ‘  lady 
holding  in  dower’.)  Obs. 

1611  Speed  Theat.  Gt.  Brit,  xxxii.  (1614)  63/1  Kathren  of 
Spaine,  wife  and  dowager  to  K.  Henry  the  eight,  a  1631 
Drayton  Eng.  Hist.  Ep.,  As  Charles  his  daughter.  .As 
Henry’s  Queen.. By  France’s  conquest  and  by  England’s 
oath,  Yoji  are  the  true  made  dowager  of  both. 

C.  familiarly.  An  elderly  lady  of  dignified 
demeanour. 

1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  iii,  Like  the  legendary  ghost  of 
a  dowager  in  silken  skirts.  1881 ‘Rita  '  My  Lady  Coquette 
Vj  Anxious  dowagers  are  giving  longing  glances  at  the  pro¬ 
vision-basket. 

d.  transf.  and  Jig.  Of  men  or  animals. 

1819  Metropolis  III.  71  Our. .  dowager  generals,  those  who, 
from  old  men  are  scarcely  better  than  old  women.  1840 
Lady  C.  Bury  Hist.  0/  Flirt  xiv,  A  couple  of  stout  post- 
horses  were,  .preferable  to  their  own  quiet  dowagers. 

Hence  ( nonce-wds. )  Dowager  v.  intr.,  to  play 
the  dowager;  Dowagerdom,  Dowagerhood, 
Dow  agerism,  Dowagership  ;  Dowage ’rian, 
Dow’agerish,  Dow'agerly  adjs. 

1733-4  Mrs.  Delany  A utobiog  J-  Corr.  (1861)  I.  426  Bury 
him  decently  in  Westminster,  and  enjoy  the  dowagership 
most  gallantly.  1825  J.  Jekyll  Let.  6  Oct.  in  Corr.  (1894) 
150,  I  dowager  daily  in  the  carriage.  1843  Tail's  Mag.  X. 
286  Sober  dowagerly entertainments.  1848  Thackeray  Van. 


DOWD. 
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DOWIE. 


Fairx  lvi,  Mansions  that  have  passed  away  into  Dowagerism. 
1891  Black w.  Mag.  CXLIX.  553/1  The  well-preserved 
dowagerhood  of  Hampton  Court. 

Dowannee,  obs.  var.  of  Dewani. 

Dowarie,  -ry,  obs.  forms  of  Dowry. 

Dowb,  Dowbart,  obs.  ff.  Dub  v.,  Dulbert. 

Dowbill,  -ble,  -bul,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Double. 

Dowcare,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Ducker,  diver. 

Dowcemere,  obs.  form  of  Dulcimer. 

Dowcet(e,  obs.  forms  of  Doucet,  Dulcet. 

Dowche,  Dowchery,  obs.  ff.  Dutch, Duchery. 

Dowchsperys,  corrupt  f.  Douzepers,  Obs. 

Dowd  (daud),  sbA  [Of  uncertain  origin. 

The  ME.  rimes  with  shroud  show  that  the  ME.  vowel  was 
(«)=Fr.  oh  or  OE.  u  ;  this  separates  it  from  Dow  vp  (which 
besides  appears  later) ;  it  also  eliminates  Wedgwood’s  sug¬ 
gestion  of  connexion  with  dawdle  and  Sc.  dawdle.  The 
mod. Sc.  dooda  (dw'da)  may  be  related.] 

A  person,  usually  a  woman,  whose  dress  and 
appearance  are  devoid  of  smartness  and  brightness. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IV ace  (Rolls)  11255,  I  trowe  her 
were  many  doude  pat  proudly  spak  for  noble  schroude. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  in.  795  In  sege  a  sot  to  se.  Or  do 
a  dowde  in  dignite.  c  1460  Tomneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  312 
If  she  be  neuer  so  fowlle  a  dowde,  With  hir  kelles  and  hir 
pynnes .  .The  shrew  hir  self  can  shrowde.  1542  Udall 
Erasm.  A poph.  309  b,  To  begette  soche  foule  babies  and 
oule  faced  doudes.  1607  Breton  Mitrmure  C  vij,  Doest 
thou  being  Faire  murmure  at  the  preferment  of  a  foule  one 
and  in  thy  rage  call  her  foule  Dowde  ?  1814  Mad.  D’Arblay 
Wanderer  III.  199,  I  go  such  a  dowd  here,  that  it’s  enough 
to  frighten  you. 

t  Dowd,  sb.2  Obs.  or  dial.  A  woman’s  cap  or 
night-cap. 

1749  R.  Goadby  Carew  (ed.  2)  42  Having,  .pinn’d  a  large 
Dowde  under  his  Chin.  Ibid.  223  He . .  puts  on  a  long  Dowde. 
1808-80  Jamieson,  Doud,  a  helled  match,  or  woman's  cap 
with  a  caul,  considered  as  a  dress  cap.  1847-78  Hallivvell, 
Dowd,  a  night-cap.  Devon, 

Dowd,  dowed,  ppl.  a. :  see  Dow  vf 

Dowdily  (dau-dili),  adv.  [f.  Dowdy  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dowdy  fashion. 

1887  T.  A.  Trollope  What  I  remember  II.  ix.  156  The 
two  girls,  .were  dressed  exactly  alike  and  very  dowdily. 

Dowdiness  (dau-dines).  [f.  Dowdy  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dowdy;  shabby 
ugliness  of  dress  or  personal  appearance. 

1842  Emerson  Nat.,  Transcendent.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  290 
The  Beautiful,  .appears  to  us  the  golden  mean,  escaping 
the  dowdiness  of  the  good,  and  the  heartlessness  of  the 
true.  1862  Trollope  Orley  F.  xii,  There  was  nothing  of 
the  dowdiness  of  the  lone  lorn  woman  about  her. 

Dowdy  (dairdi),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6  doudie,  7 
dowdie,  7-9  doudy.  [A  deriv.  of  Dowd. 

(It  would  be  natural  to  regard  the  adj.  as  the  primary 
form,  from  Dowd  sb.  with  suffix  -y  as  in  need-y ,  etc. ;  but 
the  sb.,  being  known  earlier,  may  be  a  diminutive  formation, 
as  in  dcuidy,  and  the  adj.  an  attributive  use.)] 

A.  sb.  A  woman  or  girl  shabbily  or  unattrac¬ 
tively  dressed,  without  smartness  or  brightness. 

1581  Rich  Farew.  Milit.  Prof. ,  If  plaine  or  homely,  wee 
saie  she  is  a  doudie  or  a  slut.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  11. 
iv.  42  Dido,  a  dowdie  :  Cleopatra,  a  Gipsie.  1660-1  Pepys 
Diary  8  Mar.,  Among  others  the  Duchesse  of  Albemarle, 
who  is  ever  a  plain  homely  dowdy,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crezv,  Doudy ,  An  ugly  coarse  hard  favored  Woman. 
1774  Anne  Granville  in  Mrs.  Dclany  s  Corr.  Ser.  n.  II, 
49  Her  hair  not.  .suffered  to  grow  too  low  on  her  forehead 
..it  makes  all  the  children  look  like  dowdys.  1883  Besant 
All  in  Garden  Fair  1.  ii,  To  be  gracious  and  sympathetic 
. .  you  must  be  nicely  dressed  ;  a  dowdy  cannot  be  gracious. 

B.  adj.  (Almost  always  of  a  woman  or  her 
dress.)  Shabbily  dull  in  colour  or  appearance ; 
without  brightness,  smartness,  or  freshness. 

1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  hi,  Little  dowdy  strumpets. 
1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  11.  221  Female  angels,  .of  a  far 
more  charming  beauty  than  the  dowdy  daughters  of  men. 
1774  Anne  Granville  in  Mrs.  Delany  s  Corr.  Ser.  11.  II.  48 
A  very  dowdy  fashion.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  i, 
A  thick  black  silk  dress.. not  rusty  or  dowdy  with  age. 
1869  —  He  knezu  xcvii,  A  plain,  silent,  shy,  dowdy  young 
woman.  1887  R.  N.  Carey  Uncle  Max  xxx.  238  In  your 
nurse’s  livery,  .black  serge,  and  a  horrid  dowdy  bonnet. 

Dowdyish  (dau’dqij),  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -ish.] 
Somewhat  dowdy  ;  inclined  to  dowdyism. 

1817  Byron  Beppo  lxvi,  A  fifth’s  look’s  vulgar,  dowdyish, 
and  suburban.  1854  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note-Bks.  II.  71 
The  girls  were  all  dressed  in.,  a  very  dowdyish  attire. 

Dowdyism  (dau’di|iz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ism.] 
The  character  or  quality  of  a  dowdy. 

1859  O.  W.  Holmes  Prof.  Brenkf.-t.  vi,  Dowdyism  is., 
an  expression  of  imperfect  vitality.  18 60  All  Year  Round 
No.  71.  495  A  sorry  sort  of  dowdyism  in  the  matter  of 
female  finery. 

Dowee  (dauif ).  [f.  Dow  v.2  +  -ee  :  cf.  F.  doud 
endowed.]  A  person  endowed  or  holding  a  dower. 

1865  Nichols  Britton  I.  272  The  dowee  may  answer  by 
herself. 

Dowel  (datrel),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  dowle,  7-8 
doul(e,  8  dowl,  (dole),  9  dowel,  -ell.  [Of 
doubtful  derivation ;  perh.  answering  to  MLG. 
dovel,  Ger.  dobel,  MHG.  tiibel,  OHG.  tubili  plug, 
tap  (of  a  cask,  etc.).  Still  closer  in  form  is  OF. 
doelle ,  douelle  barrel-stave,  dim.  of  mod.F.  douve 
in  same  sense ;  but  the  transference  of  sense  is  un¬ 
explained.] 

1.  A  headless  pin,  peg,  or  bolt,  of  wood,  metal, 
or  other  material,  serving  to  fasten  together  two 


pieces  of  wood,  stone,  etc.,  by  penetrating  some 
distance  into  the  substance  of  the  connected  pieces. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  21270  (Fairf.)  pe  quelis  ar  ioyned  with 
mani  a  dowle.  1388  Wyclif  i  Kings  vii.  33  The  extrees. . 
the  spokis  and  dowlis  [1382  felijs  ;  Vulg.  modioli]  of  the 
wheelis.  1483  Cath.  Angi.  105/1  A  Dowle  of  a  whele; 
stellio.  1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  I.  112  The  felly 
with  the  pins  or  dowels  on  the  end,  by  which  it  is  kept 
secure  at  the  joints.  1862  Sat.  Rev.  15  Mar.  303  An  im¬ 
mense  block  of  stone,  .bolted  into  sockets  in  the  masonry 
below  by  bronze  dowels  fixed  into  its  lower  face.  1876 
Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.,  Dowel,  a  pin  of  wood  or  iron 
used  at  the  edges  of  boards  in  laying  floors  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  the  nails  on  the  surface. 

2.  A  plug  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall  to  receive 
nails ;  a  dook.  [Ger.  dobel,  diibel.\ 

1864  in  Webster.  1874  in  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dowel-bit,  a  boring-tool  of  semi- 
cylindrical  form  terminating  in  a  conoidal  edge ; 
also  called  a  spoon-bit ;  dowel-hole,  a  hole  into 
which  a  dowel  is  or  may  be  inserted  ;  dowel-joint, 
a  junction  formed  by  means  of  a  dowel  or  dowels ; 
dowel-pin  =  sense  1  ;  dowel-pointer,  a  tool  for 
pointing  or  chamfering  the  ends  of  dowels  ;  dowel- 
ways  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  dowel. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  in.  (1662)  20  Having  every  stone 
.  .shaped  Doule-wayes,  or  in  the  form  of  a  Cart-nail.  1707 
T.  N.  City  C.  Purchaser  187  They  cleave  these  Bolts 
(with  their  Dowl-Ax)  by  the  Felt-grain.  1743  Lond. 
4  Country  Bre-w.  11.  (ed.  2)  108  There  are  Joints,  down¬ 
right  Pegs,  or  Dole-pins.  1885  Academy  21  Nov.  326/1 
The  floor  has  raised  edges,  in  which  are  visible  the  dowel- 
holes  to  hold  wooden  panels. 

Dowel  (darnel),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
fasten  with  a  dowel  or  dowels. 

1713  Warder  True  Amazons  108  You  must  doule  or  nail 
together  on  the  under  Side,  2  Boards.  1792  A cc.  Bnggesses 
in  Ann.  Reg.  66  Dowling  the  planks  together,  as  coopers 
do  the  parts  that  form  the  head  of  a  cask.  1883  Gore  in 
Glasgow  Weekly  Her.  7  July  2/7  These  [columns]  are 
not  cemented  but  dowelled  with  iron  clamps  in  the 
centre. 

Hence  Dowelled///.  a .,  Dowelling  vbl.  sb. 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  App.  76  To  lay  dowelled 
floors.  1879  Cassell's  Techu.  Educ.  in.  183/2  The  method 
of  uniting  boards  in  a  flat  surface,  called  ‘  dowelling  \ 

t  Do-well.  Obs.  [f.  Do  v.  +  Well  adv.]  The 
action  of  doing  well ;  well-doing.  (In  Langland 
freq.  personified,  together  with  Do-bet,  Do-best.) 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  viii.  156  pc  preost.  .diuinede  pet 
Dowel  Indulgence  passede.  Ibid.  158  Dowel  on  Domesday 
Is  digneliche  I-preiset.  1377  Ibid.  B.  ix.  12  Dobet  is  hir 
damoisele  sire  doweles  dorter.  1628  Gaule  Pract.  The. 
Panegyr.  52  His  Doe-well  to  vsward  exceeds  our  Say-well 
of  him. 

Dowelle,  obs.  form  of  Dwell. 

+  Dowen,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [app.  for  dollen,  dolven, 
pa.  pple.  of  Delve.]  Buried. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1484  Cristis  flesshe  dede  & 
dowen  nevere  to  corrupcionne  slade. 

t  Dower,  sbP-  Obs.  Also  dover,  douwere, 
douwir,  dwer,  duer.  [Cf.  OF.  douvre,  var.  of 
douve  ditch,  dyke,  ‘  caverne  que  les  habitants  des 
bords  de  la  Loire  creusent  dans  le  roc  pour  s’y 
loger.’]  A  burrow  (of  rabbits,  or  the  like). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  lxviii.  (1495)  824 
Conyes.  .make  them  dowers  anddennes  vndererthe.  c  1420 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  654  Outher  in  gourdis  grene  Make 
euery  fige  a  douer  in  to  crepe,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  128/2 
Dower  yn  the  erthe  (dovwere,  H.  douwir,  P.),  cuniculus. 
c  1490  Ibid.  135/2  (MS.  H),  Dowere,  or  deen. 

Dower  (dau’Oi),  sb.2  Forms  :  4-6  dowaire, 
-ayr(e,  dowere,  5  dowar,  dowyer,  6  douare, 
dore,  doore,  6-7  dowr(e,  4-  dower,  [a.  OF. 
douaire,  doaire,  douayre,  ad.  late  L.  dotdrium 
(Du  Cange),  f.  L.  dot-em  dower,  dptdre  to  endow.] 

1.  The  portion  of  a  deceased  husband’s  estate 
which  the  law  allows  to  his  widow  for  her  life. 
Tenant  in  dower,  the  widow  who  thus  holds  land, 
t  Lady  of  dower,  dowager  lady. 

[1292  Britton  1.  vi.  §  5  Et  voloms  qe  les  femmes  as  felouns 
ne  tiegnent  nule  terre  en  dowayre  de  nul  tenement  qe  lour 
fust  assignee  par  teus  barouns.]  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882) 
115  Her  part  and  dowyer  of  my  godes.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  v.  xii,  The  kyng.  .assigned  certayn  rentes  for  the 
dower  of  the  duchesse  &  for  her  children.  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  cclxix.  399  He  was  before  the  castell 
of  Perides,  where  as  the  Lady  of  Dowaire  was.  _  1528 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  267  To  Margarete,  my  wif,  hir 
hoole  dore  of  all  my  landes.  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  4-  Uses 
Com.  Law  (1636)  58  Yet  he  was  not  such  a  tenant  as  to  be 
seized  of  the  land,  so  as  his  wife  could  have  dower.  1767 
Blacicstone  Comm.  II.  vii.  116  The  wife  of  the  tenant  in  tail 
shall  have  her  dower,  or  thirds,  of  the  estate-tail.  Ibid.  129 
Tenant  in  dower.  1879  Hesba  Stretton  Through  a 
Needles  Eye  II.  40  Of  course  it  will  be  burdened  by  a 
dower  of  £  500  a  year  to  our  mother. 

2.  The  money  or  property  which  the  wife  brings 
to  the  husband  ;  =  Dowry  2. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  751  Thilke  dowere  that  ye 
broghten  me  Taak  it  agayn.  1483  Caxton  Cato  G  iv  b, 
Thou  oughtest  not  to  take  a  wyf  ne  to  coueyte  hyr  for  hyr 
dowayr.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  (an.  19)  (R.)  He 
offereth  to  take  to  wife,  Elianor  Quene  Dowager  of  Portyn- 
gall,  without  any  dower,  yea,  in  hir  kirtell.  1601  Shaks. 
All's  Well  v.  iii.  328  Choose  thou  thy  husband, and  lie  pay 
thy  dower.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udoipho  xiii,  She 
. .  offered  to  give  Emily  a  dower.  1869  Lecky  Europ.  Mor. 
II.  i.  83  Epaminondas'was  accustomed  to  ransom  captives 
and  collect  dowers  for  poor  girls. 


t  b.  transf.  Money  or  value  given  by  the  man 
to  his  bride’s  relatives  for  her  ;  =  Dowry  3.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxxiv.  12  What  thing  Je  ordeyne  Y  shal 
3yue  ;  eche  3e  dower,  and  aske  ;e  ^iftis.  .oonly  jyf  ;e  to  me 
this  damesele  to  wijf.  1635-56  Cowley  Davideis  hi.  938 
He.. A  double  Dowre,  two  hundred  Foreskins  brought. 
1791  Cowper  Iliad  ix.  180  From  him  I  ask  No  dow’r,  my¬ 
self  will  such  a  dow’r  bestow  As  never  father  on  his  child 
before. 

3.  fig.  Endowment  ;  =  Dowry  4. 

c  1375  Myrour  of  Lewed  Men  (MS.  Egerton  927)  In  thes 
four  dowers  sal  thi  body  be  sa  parfit.  1413  Pilgr.  Smote 
(Caxton  1483)  v.  iii.  94  Subtilite  Clerte  Inpassibilite  and 
Agylyte  ben  cleped  the  dowerys  of  the  body.  1592  Davies 
Immort.  Soul  Ded.  iii,  The  richest  Mind,  both  by  Art’s 
Purchase,  and  by  Nature’s  Dower.  1807  Wordsw.  White 
Doe  Rylstone  vii.  282  A  mortal  Song  we  sing,  by  dower 
Encouraged  of  celestial  power.  1871  J.  Miller  Songs 
Italy  (1878)  50  She  was  damned  with  the  dower  of  beauty. 

4.  Comb.,  as  dower-house,  -land. 

1862  H.  Marry  at  Year  in  Sweden  1. 418  The  dower-lands 
of  the  Princess  Mary.  Ibid.  II.  409  A  dower-house  built 
for  Countess  Christina.  1880  Mrs.  Oliphant  He  that  will 
not  xxxviii,  There  was  a  dower-house  . .  to  which  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  for  her  to  retire. 

Dower  (dau-oi),  v.  [f.  Dower  sb.2] 

1.  trans.  To  give  a  dowry  to  ;  to  endow. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  207  Will  you  ..  Dow’rd  with  our 
curse.. Take  her?  1847  Lytton  Lucretia  43  When  she 
marries,  I  will  dower  her.  1883  S.  C.  Hall  Retrospect  II. 
266  Amply  dowered,  .her  suitors  were  doubtless  many, 
b.  To  give  as  a  dower  or  dowry. 

1814  Byron  Let.  to  Moore  14  Oct.,  Part  of  them  are 
settled  on  her ;  but  whether  that  will  be  dowered  now,  I  do 
not  know. 

2.  To  endow  or  furnish  with  any  ‘  gift  ’,  talent  or 
power  of  mind  or  body. 

1793  Southey  Triumph  Woman  46  Three  youths  whom 
Nature  dower'd  with  every  grace.  1830  Tennyson  Poet 
i,  The  poet . .  Dower’d  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of 
scorn.  1884  Daily  News  7  Feb.  3/2  The  volcanic  peaks  . . 
were  dowered  with  soft  reds  and  deep  purples. 

3.  intr.  To  take  or  receive  dower. 

1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  196/2  The  widow  cannot  dower 
out  of  estates  of  joint-tenants,  because  of  the  right  of  sur¬ 
vivorship.  Ibid.,  She  may  dower  out  of  the  same  (land]. 
Hence  Dowered///,  a. 

a  1756  West  Phineus  (Seager)  I  led  Your  dower’d  sister 
to  my  spousal  bed.  1822  Scott  Nigel  iii,  Taking  a  pretty, 
well-dowered  English  lady. 

Dow’eral,  a.  rare.  [f.  Dower  sb.2  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  dower ;  dotal. 

1781-2  Potter  Euripides'  Iphig .  v.  659  (R.  Suppl.)  Take 
the  dow’ral  gifts  Brought  with  me  for  the  Virgin. 

t  Doweress.  Obs.  Also  6  dowares(se,  9 
dowress.  [f.  Dower,  with  fern,  suffix  -ess.  Cf. 
jointress .]  A  widow  holding  a  dower ;  Dowager. 

1519  in  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  601  The. . Kyng  of  Englande. . 
with  his  bedfelowe  the  Quene,  and  his  Sister  the  dowares  of 
France.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  1. 192  Before  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  military  tenures,  the  dowress  was  attendant  on  the 
heir,  .for  the  third  part  of  the  services.  1823  P.  Nicholson 
Pract.  Build.  287  Some  misunderstanding  has  subsisted 
between  the  noble  doweress  and  the  present  proprietors. 

Dowerless  (dau’oiles),  a.  [f.  Dower  sb.2  + 
-less.]  Without  a  dower  ;  portionless. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  259  Thy  dowrelesse  Daughter. 
1768  Sir  W.  Jones  Solima  46  Ye  friendless  orphans,  and  ye 
dowerless  maids.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  4  Pop. 
xiv.  139  The  Princess  being  absolutely  dowerless. 

Dowf,  douf  (dauf),  a.  (sb.)  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  6  dolf,  (8  doof).  [The  16th  c.  form  is  con¬ 
stantly  dolf,  but  it  is  prob.  that  the  ol  here  (as  in 
1 6th  c.  rolp  =  rope,  Roup,  nolt = nowt,  nout,  ON. 
naut)  merely  stands  for  ow,  and  that  dowf  is 
etymological.  Perh.  a.  ON.  dauf-r  deaf;  cf.  Du. 
doof  deaf,  benumbed,  faint.  The  notions  of ‘deaf’ 
and  ‘  dull  ’  frequently  interchange:  cf.  Du.  «’</"“ hol¬ 
low,  smothered,  dull,  faint,  heavy  ’,  related  to  doof.] 

A.  adj.  Dull,  flat ;  wanting  in  spirit  or  energy ; 
inactive,  spiritless.  Of  sound  :  Dull,  flat,  hollow. 

1513  Douglas  YEneis  iii.  iv.  97  Dolf  wox  thair  spretis. 
Ibid.  v.  vii.  59  The  dasyt  bluid. .  Walxis  dolf  and  dull  throw 
myne  vnweildy  age.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  1.  413  Thy 
dolf  hart  for  dredour  ay  deuaillis.  1721  Ramsay  Prospect 
Plenty  x,  How  dowf  looks  gentry  with  an  empty  purse  ! 
1785  Burns  Sec.  Ep.  to  Lapraik  iv,  Her  dowff  excuses  pat 
me  mad.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xliii,  The  lad  can  sometimes 
be  as  dowff  as  a  sexagenary  like  myself, 
b.  Comb.,  as  dowf-hearied  (dolf). 

1513  Douglas  Acneis  ix.  ii.  50  The  dolf  hartit  Troianis. 

B.  sb.  A  dull  spiritless  fellow. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  56  To  have  a  galle, 
and  be  clepid  a  douffe.  [1724  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  tv.  i, 
He  get  her?  slaverin  doof!] 

Hence  Dowf  v.  trans.,  to  make  ‘  dowf’,  deprive 
of  energy.  Dowfness,  dullness;  want  of  spirit. 

1513  Douglas  YEneis  xi.  xiv.  21  Huge  dolfnes,  and 
schamful  cowardice.  1818  Hogg  Brmonie  of  B.  II.  38 
(Jam.)  There  was  a  kind  o’  doufness  and  melancholy  in  his 
looks.  1838  Jas.  Struthers  Poetic  Tales  77  Auld  age  douffs 
down  the  spirit. 

Dowghter,  Dowghty,  obs.  ff.  Daughter, 
Doughty. 

Dowie,  dowy  (dau’i,  do-wi),  a.  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Also  5-6  dolly.  [The  identity  of  dowie 
with  1 6th  c.  dolly  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 
treatment  of  the  two  as  variants  in  Gawain 
Douglas.  Probably  a  deriv.  of  ME.  dot,  doll ,  OE. 
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dol,  Doll,  with  -y  or  ly  ;  cf.  also  Dolly,  used 
in  same  sense,  and  OE.  hal,  halig,  holy.]  Dull 
and  lonely,  melancholy,  dreary,  dismal. 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wenten  412  Now  done  is  my 
dolly  nyght,  my  day  is  vpsprungin.  1513  Douglas  YEneis 
vii.  Prol.  51  The  dowy  dichis  [ed.  1553  dolly  dikis]  war 
all  donk  and  wait.  Ibid.  x.  iv.  73  The  dolly  tonys  [ed.  1553 
dowy  tones]  and  lays  lamentabill.  Ibid.  xm.  x.  102  And 
end  his  dolly  dayis,  and  dee.  c  1581  Sempill  Complaint  on 
Fortoun  171  In  Striuiling  toun,  out  of  his  dowie  den..thai 
fyrit  him  in  his  nest.  Yi6..  The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow 
xv.  (in  Minstr.  Sc.  Border ),  She  kiss’d  them,  till  her  lips 
grew  red,  On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow.  1724  Ramsay 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  26  What  dowy  hours  I  thole  by  your 
disdain.  1790  Burns  Highland  Harty  ii,  I  wander  dowie 
up  the  glen,  a  1851  Moir  Poems,  Disenchantment  xiii, 
The  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow.  1890^0?/.  Liberal  14  Feb.  11 
Dark  valleys  and  dowie  dens  of  ignorance. 

Hence  Dowily  a dv.,  Dowiness. 

?  17  . .  Twa  Brithers  xi.  in  Child  Ballads  (1884)  11.  xlix. 
439/2  Sae  dowilie  alane.  1801  Macneill  Poet.  Wks.  (1844) 
107  Lying  down  dowylie,  sighed  by  the  willow  tree. 

Dowing,  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. :  see  after  Dow  v. 
Dowk,  var.  Dauk;  obs.  form  of  Duck. 

Dowl  (daul).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Origin  uncertain. 
Perhaps  in  some  way  related  to  Down  sb.2  Prof.  Skeat 
suggests  OF.  doulle  var.  of  dottle,  douille  adj.  ‘soft,  tender’, 
sb.  ‘  that  which  is  soft.’  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
OF.  word  had  any  corresponding  application.] 

One  of  the  filaments  or  fibres  of  a  feather ; 
the  soft  fine  feathers  or  fur  of  birds  or  beasts ; 
down,  fluff. 

?ci4oo  Plowmans  T.  in.  (R.),  The  griffen  ..swore  by 
cockis  herte  and  blode  He  wold  him  tere  every  doule. 
1610  Shaks.  Temp.  nr.  iii.  65  As  well  . .  as  diminish  One 
dowie  that’s  in  my  plumbe.  1661  Humatic  Industry  (Tj, 
A  certain  shell-fish,  .called  Pinna,  that  bears  a  mossy  dowl, 
or  wool,  whereof  cloth  was  spun.  Ibid.  93  Such  trees  as 
have  a  certain  wool  or  dowl  upon  the  outside  of  them,  as 
the  small  cotton.  1845  De  Quincey  in  Tail's  Mag.  XII. 
758  No  feather,  or  dowl  of  a  feather,  but  was  heavy  enough 
for  him.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropshire  Word-bk.,  Dowl , 
1.  the  downy  fibres  of  a  feather  . .  2.  The  light  downy  sub¬ 
stance  which  collects  under  beds  and  about  bedroom  floors. 

Dowl,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  Dool  1,  boundary  mark ; 
obs.  form  of  Dowel. 

Dowlas  (dcurlas).  Also  (?5  douglas),  6  dolas, 
6-7  doulas,  6-S  dowlass,  7  dowlace,  -lasse,  8 
doulace.  [Named  from  Daoulas  or  Doulas ,  S.E. 
of  Brest,  in  Brittany,  like  the  associated  lockcram 
from  Locronan  or  Locrenan  in  the  same  vicinity.] 

1.  t  a.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen,  much  used  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  Obs.  b.  Now  applied  to 
a  strong  calico  made  in  imitation  of  this. 

[1493  Will  of  Dolyng  of  Taunton  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  fyne 
pece  of  douglas.]  1529  Act  21  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  (title)  Of 
what  length  and  bredth  euery  whole  peece  and  halfe  peece  of 
dowlas  and  lockeram,  brought  into  this  realm,  shall  be. 
1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  4  §  1  Britaine,  where  the  said 
linnen  Cloth  called  Doulas  and  Lockeram  is  made.  1543 
Ludlow  Churchw.  Acc.  (Camden)  15,  ix  elles  of  dolas  ..  to 
make  ij.  new  albus.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  79 
Doulas,  filthy  Doulas  . .  they  haue  made  Boulters  of  them. 
a  1640  Day  Pari.  Bees  ix.  (1881)  58  Dowlasse  for  saffron- 
bags.  1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  (1673)  109  Some  other 
sorts  of  Linnen,  as  Holland  or  Dowlace.  1696  J.  F.  Mer¬ 
chant's  JVare-ho.  8  Dowlas  from  France,  .being  prohibited 
and  forbidden  . .  therefore  shall  proceed  with  Dowlas  from 
Hamborough.  1760  Foote  Minor  11.  (1781)  47  A  large  cargo 
of  Dantzick  dowlas.  1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf  79  Kincar¬ 
dine  . .  In  weaving  dowlas,  household  linens,  and  a  few 
woollens,  700  men  are  employed.  1882  Beck  Draper's 
Diet.,  Dowlas  . .  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  in  a  strong 
calico  made  in  imitation  of  the  linen  fabric. 

2.  attrib.  Made  or  consisting  of  dowlas. 

1550  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  i.  App.  QQ,  A  yard  of 
dowlas  linnin  cloth  9 d.  1739  ‘  R.  Bull  '  tr.  Dedekindus' 
Grobianus  3  Throw  o’er  your  Dowlass  Shirt  a  Morning 
Gown.  1837  J.  F.  Cooper  Recoil.  Europe  I.  38  The  Channel 
waterman  wore  the  short  dowlas  petticoat. 

Dowie,  obs.  f.DoLE  sb.2,  Dool1,  Doolie,  Dowel. 
Dowless  (dairies),  a.  Sc.  [f.  Dow  v?  +-less  : 
cf.  Ger.  taugeniclits .]  ’Without  strength  or  energy ; 
feeble ;  infirm. 

1788  Picken  Poems  50  (Jam.)  Winter’s  dowless  days. 
Ibid.  55  (Jam.)  Dowless  fowk,  for  health  gane  down,  a  1810 
Tannahill  Poet.  IVks.  (1846)  48  Dowless  eild,  in  poortith 
cauld,  Is  lanely  left  to  stand  the  stoure. 

Dowly  (datrli),  a.  and  adv.  North,  dial.  Also 
5  dauly,  5-9  dawly.  [Perh.  a  doublet  of  Sc. 
Dowie,  in  I5~i6th  c.  dolly,  to  which  it  is  exactly 
equivalent  in  meaning.  The  phonology  is  opposed 
to  its  association  with  Doly  a.,  from  Dole  sb. 2  In 
use  from  the  Scottish  Border  to  N.  Lincolnshire.] 
A.  adj.  Doleful,  miserable,  gloomy,  lonely. 

c  I4°°  Destr.  Troy  13937  He  fell  to  )>e  ground  All  dowly, 
for  dole,  in  a  dede  swone.  1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words  22 
Dowly,  melancholy,  lonely.  1811  Willan  W.  Riding  Gloss. 
(E.D.S.),  Dosvly ,  dawly,  lonely,  sorrowful.  1832  Stephen¬ 
son  Gateshead  Local  Poems  105  When  trade  grows  slack 
then  I  Feel  my  lot  quite  dowly.  1863  Holme  Lee  A. 
Warleigh  I.  95  ‘It  is  a  dowly,  dowly  spot,  that  it  is  ’.  1885 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  575  ‘  Ah  sir,  it  was  a  dowly  day  for  me  ’. 

+  B.  adv.  Sadly,  dolefully,  lamentably.  Obs. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  870  Thou  dawly  bes  dede,  and  I  to 
doll  broght.  Ibid.  9522  Ded  men  full  dauly  droppit  to 
ground.  Ibid.  9595  Then  Deffibus  dauly  drogh  vp  his  Ene. 
t  Dowment.  Obs.  [f.  Dow  v.2  +-ment  :  perh. 
originally  in  AF.]  The  act  of  endowing,  endow¬ 
ment  ;  the  giving  of  dower. 


1552  Huloet,  Dowment,  dowre  and  dowrie.  1574  tr. 
Littleton's  Tenures  9  a,  There  is  two  other  manner  of 
dowers, . .  dowemente  in  the  church  doore  . .  dowement  by 
the  fathers  assent.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  39  b,  Such  dowment 
cannot  be,  but  where  a  iudgement  is  giuen  in  the  Kings 
Court. 

Down  (daun),  sb?  Forms  :  1  dun,  2-4  dun, 
4-5  doun(e,  4-7  downe,  4-  down.  [OE.  dun 
fem.,  hill=ODu.  ddna  (MDu.  dune,  Du.  duin, 
whence  mod.LG.  dime  sandhill,  F.  dune').  Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin  :  cf.  OIr.  diln  hill, 
hill-fort,  Welsh  din,  and  place-names  in  -dunum. 

Since  duna  must  have  been  in  use  at  an  early  date  in  the 
West  Germanic  dialects  of  Batavia  and  Lower  Saxony,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  word  was  brought  by  the  Saxons 
from  the  continent,  or  adopted,  after  their  settlement  here, 
from  the  Britons ;  the  former  alternative  is  favoured  by  the 
exact  correspondence  in  form  and  gender  of  the  OE.  and 
ODu.  words,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  local  nomenclature 
OE.  dun  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Saxon  area. 
It  is,  however,  in  English  only  that  the  word  has  given  rise 
to  an  adverb  and  a  preposition :  see  below.] 

+ 1.  A  hill.  Obs.  (exc.  as  blending  with  2). 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  661  And  "eher^eade  Wulfhere  Pending 
op  /Usees  dune.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  27  He  hine  lsedde  upon 
swipe  hea  dune,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  1  And  com. . 
to  Oliuetes  dune,  a  1175  Colt.  Horn.  225  Hit  ofer-stah  aelle 
duna.  c  1290  .S'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  307/256  Bi  nijte  ope  hei3e 
dounes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7186  (Cott.)  Sampson  ..  bar  pe 
yates  o  pe  tun,  And  laid  pam  on  a  hei  dun.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4045  Darke  in  dennes  vndire  dounes.  1653  H. 
Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xlix.  (1663)  194  A  Creek,  .on  the 
South  side  of  the  Island  and  invironned  by  a  Down  or  Hill. 

2.  An  open  expanse  of  elevated  land  ;  spec.,  in  pi., 
the  treeless  undulating  chalk  uplands  of  the  south 
and  south-east  of  England,  serving  chiefly  for  pas¬ 
turage  ;  applied  to  similar  tracts  in  the  colonies,  etc. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  144  He  wende.  .to  he  downe  of  Am- 
bresbury.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.xlv.  (1495)  483 
A  downe  is  a  lytyl  swellynge  or  arerynge  of  erthe  passynge 
the  playne  grounde.  .and  not  retchyng  to  hyghnesse  of  an 
hylle.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xxi.  iii,  An  hondred 
thousand  layed  deed  vpon  the  down.  1563  B.  Googe 
Eglogs  iii.  (Arb.)42  To  take  my  sheepe,  and  dwell  vpon  the 
downe.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  81  My  boskie  acres,  and 
my  vnshrubd  downe.  1646  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  L  229 
Downs  of  fine  grass,  like  some  places  in  the  south  of 
England.  1670  Narborough  Jrnl.  in  Acc.  Sew  Late  Voy. 
1.  (1711)  22  As  bare  as  the  Grass-Downs  in  England.  1777 
Phil.  Trans.  LXVII.  386  Turf,  equal  to  any  of  the  finest 
on  our  sheep  downs.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  343/2  They 
[tracts  of  poor  land]  are  . .  left  in  down,  and  produce  excel¬ 
lent  pasture  for  the  small  sheep  known  as  South  Down 
sheep.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Stonehenge  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  123  On  the  broad  downs  ..  not  a  house  was 
visible,  nothing  but  Stonehenge.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch. 
(1877)  L  iii*  53  The  undulating  downs  of  Gilead. 

b.  Frequent  in  alliterative  association  with  dale : 
dale  and  down ,  low  land  and  upland. 

c  1200,  a  1300,  c  1386  [see  Dale  sb.1  1].  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
lxii.  220  (Harl.  MS.)  Thou  shalt  go  by  downys  and  by 
dalys.  1522  World  <$•  Child  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  250  All  is 
at  my  hand-work,  both  by  down  and  by  dale.  1810  Scott 
Lady  of  L.  1.  xxx,  By  dale  and  down  We  dwell,  afar  from 
tower  and  town. 

3.  A  sand-hill,  Dune. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxlv.  (R.)  Other  by  the  downes 
by  the  sea  syde,  or  elles  aboue  by  the  highe  way.  a  1608 
Sir  F.  Vere  Comm.  88  The  space  betwixt  the  sea  and  the 
sand-hills  or  Downs,  was  commanded  by  the  said  hills. 
1677  W.  Hubbard  Nam’ative  (1865)  II.  51  Sorely  wounded 
on  Sawco  Sands  or  Downs.  1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
470  Over  the  downs  of  sand  by  the  sea  side.  >837  Penny 
Cycl.  IX.  11 7  Downs  or  Dunes  are  little  hillocks  of  sand 
formed  along  the  sea-coast.  .Downs  sometimes  intercept  the 
flow  of  water  to  the  sea. 

4.  The  Downs  :  the  part  of  the  sea  within  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  off  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  a  famous 
rendezvous  for  ships.  (It  lies  opposite  to  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  North  Downs.) 

a  1460  Gregory's  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Loud. 
(Camden)  178  The  vyntage  come  by  londe  ynne  cartys  unto 
London  fro  the  Downys.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 
(an.  38)  175  b,  Sir  Simon  Mondford  . .  was  appoynted 
to  kepe  the  downes,  and  the  five  Portes.  1666-7  Pepys 
Diary  2  Jan.,  To  send  all  the  ships  we  can  possible  to 
the  Downes.  1773  Cook  First  Voy.  Concl.  (R.),  About  three 
[we]  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Downs,  and  went  a-shore  at 
Deal.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer ,  Downs,  a  road  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  through  which  ships  generally  pass,  in  going  out 
and  returning  home.  It  is  6  miles  long  between  the  North 
and  South  Foreland. 

5.  Applied  to  a  superior  breed  of  sheep,  raised  on 
the  chalk  downs  of  England.  Cf.  Southdown. 

1831  Lincoln  Hei'ald  2.1  Oct.  1/1  Prime  young  Downs  sell 
at  4 s.  to  5s.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  345/2  A  heavier  sort 
of  sheep,  a  cross  between  the  Somerset  and  the  Down. 

6.  attrib .  and  Comb.  (Also  Downland  k) 

1807  Southey  Espriella's  Lett.  I.  47  Here  we  left  the 
down  country,  and  once  more  entered  upon  cultivated 
fields.  1826  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  II.  193  The  down- 
farms  in  Wiltshire.  1876  Helps  Study  Bible  215  s.v.  Grass , 
The  bare  down-grass  of  the  limestone  hills  of  Judaea. 

Down  (daun),  sb.2  Also  4-7  downe,  5-6 
dawne,  5-7  doun.  [a.  ON.  diln,  nom.  dunn, 
down,  xbar-diin,  eider-down,  Sw.  dun,  Da.  duun, 
whence  LG.  ddne,  Ger.  daune,  dune?) 

1.  a.  The  first  feathering  of  young  birds,  b. 
The  fine  soft  covering  of  fowls,  forming  the  under 
plumage,  used  for  stuffing  beds,  pillows,  etc. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  250  Of  downe  of  pure 
doves  white.  1465  Matin.  $  Honseh .  Exp.  321  Paid  for 


iij.  pelewes  of  downe,  vij.^.  viij  d.  1530  Palsgr.  215/1 
Downe  of  anyyong  byrde,follet.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III. 
267  (R.)  Soft  beds  of  downe  or  feathers.  1611  Shaks. 
Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  374  This  hand,  As  soft  as  Doues-downe, 
and  as  white  as  it.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  172  Iseland.  .Hence 
come  the  finest  downs,  which  are  the  plumage  of  a  bird 
called  Aidur  or  Eider.  1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  309 
The  development  of  feathers  is  always  preceded  by  that  of 
down,  which  constitutes  the  first  covering  of  young  birds. 

fig.  1634  Ford  P.  Warbeck  iii.  ii,  Must  I  break  from  the 
down  of  thy  embraces,  To  put  on  steel.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  74  F  7  To  lull  him  on  the  down  of  absolute 
authority.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v.  The  silken  down  of 
happiness  complete. 

2.  Applied  to  substances  of  the  same  nature  or 
appearance  :  a.  The  hair  as  it  first  shows  itself  on 
the  human  face,  or  the  like. 

1580  Baret  Alv.,  Doune.  .the  soft  haires,  or  mossinesse  in 
the  visages  of  young  folkes.  1597  Siiaks.  Lover's  Compl.  93 
Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin  :  His  phoenix 
down  began  but  to  appear.  1697  Dryden  ALneid  vm.  (R.) 
The  callow  down  began  To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first 
a  man.  1874  Burnand  My  time  xvi.  136  Floyd  stroked 
the  down  on  his  upper  lip. 

b.  The  pubescence  on  some  plants  and  fruits ; 
the  soft  feathery  pappus  of  some  seeds. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  219  He.  .most  pike  away  the 
downe  of  al  the  tre.  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  B  iv  b, 
Alopecurus.  .hath,  .a  great  thycke  and  busshy  eare  full  of 
longe  downes.  1652  Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  184  The 
Cotton  or  Doun  of  Quinces.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St. 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (.1799)  I.  213  There  is  not  a  down 
upon  a  plant.. but  what  has  it’s  utility.  1861  Miss  Pratt 
Flower.  PI.  I.  6  The  Calyx  . .  is  at  first  a  mere  ring,  which 
ultimately  becomes  the  pappus  or  down. 

c.  Any  substance  of  a  feathery  or  fluffy  nature. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  560  Down  01  Nap  cometh  of  a  subtile 

Spirit,  in  a  Soft  or  Fat  substance.  1758  A.  Reid  tr. 
Macquer's  Chym.  I.  240  Nitre  . .  effloresces  . .  on  their  sur¬ 
face,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  down.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  xii.  10 1  The  blackness  of  the  surfaces  arose  from 
their  being  entirely  composed  of  a  fine  down  of  quartz. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  down-bed,  -head,  -pillow, 
- plumage  ;  also  down-covered,  -headed,  -like,  -shod, 
-soft,  adjs. ;  down-beard,  the  pappus  of  the  thistle ; 
down-thistle,  Onopordon  Acanthiiim  (Britten  & 
Holland)  ;  down-tree,  the  cork-wood,  Ochroma 
Lagopus\  down- weed,  Filago  gcrmanica  (Miller). 

1843  Carlyle  Misc.,  Dr.  Francia  (1872)  VII.  18  Like  an 
idle  globular  *downbeard.  1601  Chester  Love's  Mart., 
Cantoes  xxxix,  Loving  in  such  a  *downe-bed  to  be  placed. 
1692  Locke  Educ.  (1693)  24  A  tender  weakly  constitution  is 
very  much  owing  to  Downe-Beds.  a  1847  Eliza  Cook  Winter 
is  here  iv,  *Down-covered  peaches.  1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr. 
II.  32  He.  .perch’d  on  the  "^down-headed  grass.  1835-6  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  747/1  The  hairs  . .  becoming  finer  and  more 
*down-like  as  they  descend.  1863  Miss  Braddon  J.  March- 
mont  III.  i.  6  [He]  raised  himself  amongst  the  *down 
pillows.  1614  R.  Tailor  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  v.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XI.  485  The  *down-soft  white  of  lady’s  tempting 
breast.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  Index  (Britt.  &  Holl.) 
*Down  Thistle.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  11b,  Cottenwede 
. .  maye  be  called  in  English  "Downewede  because  the  leafe 
broken  is  lyke  Downe  or  cotton. 

Down,  sbfi  [Down  adv.,  used  subst.,  as  a 
name  for  itself,  or  elliptically  for  ‘  downward 
motion.’] 

]■  1.  The  burden  of  a  song.  (Cf.  Down  adv.  26.) 

1611  Cotgr.,  Refrain  cCune  Balade,  the  Refret,  burthen, 
or  downe  of  a  Ballade.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Refret,  the 
Burthen  or  Down  of  a  Song  or  Ballad. 

2.  A  going  down,  a  descent ;  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
Usually  in  phrase  tips  and  downs. 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  103.  3/2  Wit  has  her  Up’s  and 
Downs.  .  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xvi.  Fraudulent 
transactions  have  their  downs  as  well  as  their  ups.  1872 
Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxvii,  The  ups  and  downs  of  this 
route. 

3.  Dominoes.  (See  quots.) 

1870  Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle,  Dominoes  92  He  who 
draws  the  domino  containing  the  smallest  number  of  pips, 
wins  ‘the  down’;  [i.e.]  he  wins  the  privilege  of  playing  first. 
Ibid.  94  In  leading  ‘the  down  ’from  a  hand  consisting  of  a 
high  double  and  several  light  dominoes,  lead  the  double. 

+  4.  slang.  (See  quots.).  Cf.  Down  adv.  22.  Obs. 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet,  s.v.,  A  down  is  a  suspicion, 
alarm,  or  discovery,  which  taking  place,  obliges  yourself 
and  palls  to  give  up  or  desist  from  the  business.. to  put 
a  down  upon  a  man,  is  to  give  information  of  any  rabbery 
or  fraud  he  is  about  to  perpetrate,  so  as  to  cause  his 
failure  or  detection.  1821  D.  Haggart  Life  Gloss.  171 
(Farmer)  Down ,  alarm  ;  rose  the  down,  gave  the  alarm. 

5.  colloq.  A  tendency  to  be  ‘  down  upon  ' ;  a 
grudge. 

1893  J.  A.  Barry  Sieve  Brown's  Bunyip  193  More  es¬ 
pecially  had  they  a  ‘down’  on  people  who. wore  a  goatee 
and  snuffled  when  they  talked.  1894  Mrs.  H.  Ward 
Marcella  I.  310  Westall  has  a  down  on  him.  1895  Westm. 
Gaz.  13  May  2/ 1  There  is  a  remarkable  ‘  down  *  on  coercion 
just  now  in  Europe. 

6.  A  cry  of  down  with ;  see  Down  adv.  25  b. 

1889  Times  (weekly  ed.)  13  Dec.  17/4  The  others,  .at  once 
raised  ‘hurrahs’  for  him.  .and  ‘downs’  for  the  Ministry. 

Down  (daun),  a.  [Down  adv.  used  attrib.  witli 
verbal  sbs.  as  leap,  or  by  ellipsis  of  some  par¬ 
ticipial  word,  as  running,  directed .] 

1.  Directed  downwards  ;  descending.  Also  Jig. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  ii.  iii.  ill.  xxxi,  Binding  all 
close  with  down-propensities.  1791  ‘Gambado’  Ann. 
Horsem.  ix.  (1809)  107  A  down  leap  is  not  so  very 
dangerous.  1858  Advt.  in  Skyring's  Builders'  Prices’, 
Eaves  gutters  and  down  pipe.  1883  Gentl.  Mag.  July  54 
He  passed  from  the  up  to  the  down  bow  in  those  long 
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cantabile  notes.  1894  Hall  Cainf.  Manxman  24  A  down 
line  for  every  stone  weight  up  to  eight  stones. 

b.  Of  looks  or  aspect :  Directed  downwards. 
c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  388  (Jam.)  The 
kingis  doun  look  at  thame.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr. 
Tong,  Regardeure  basse ,  doune  looke.  1604  T.  M.  Black 
Bk.  (Cent.  Diet.)  A  down  countenance  he  had.  1637  R. 
Monro  Expedit.  1.  63  (Jam.)  Fearing  . .  the  down-looke  or 
frowne  of  his  officers.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2223/4  A  low 
stature  ..  grey  eyes,  and  a  Down-look,  a  1717  Bi.ackall 
IVks.  (1723)  I.  158  True  Religion  does  not  consist  in  a 
peculiar  Garb,  .in  a  down  Look. 

C.  Of  a  train  or  coach:  Going  ‘down’,  i.e. 
away  from  the  central  or  chief  terminus  ;  in  Great 
Britain,  from  London.  Hence  transf  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  down  trains,  as  the  down  platform. 

1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  249  The  signal.,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  an  'up'  from  a  ‘down’  train.  1878  F.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  Midi.  Railzu.  656  To  go  down  to  the  roadside  station 
..and  see  the  down  mail  pass.  1885  Law  Times  Rep. 
LII.  622/2  To  cross  the  line  to  the  down  platform.  1890 
Boldrewood  Colonial  R eformer  (1891)  131  The  up  coach 
leaving  and  the  down  one  just  coming  in.  1892  Daily 
News  17  Oct.  2/8  Pneumatic  tubes  between  this  Central 
Office  and  ..  post  offices  in  the  City  and  West-end,  some  of 
them  having  ‘up’  and  ‘down  ’  tubes. 

2.  In  a  low  condition  of  health  or  vitality,  rare. 
1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  319  An  old  down- 
man  [depontanus\.  1885  Fitzpatrick  Life  T.  N.  Burke 
II.  225  A  friend  who  visited  [him]  on  one  of  his  ‘down- 
days’  [=days  of  sickness], 

t  3.  Downcast,  dejected.  Ohs.  (exc.  predicatively: 
see  Down  adv.  18). 

1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  ii.  24  Goe  winde  the  Plummets 
up  Of  thy  down  spirits. 

t  4.  Downright,  positive.  Obs. 

1617  Fletcher  Valentinian  1.  i,  After  my  many  offers  .. 
And  her  as  many  down-denials,  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom. 
11.  iii.  §  4.  (1622)  220  He  being  named  from  his  downe 
Being,  I  am.  [1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  11.  v.  (1849)  57  Tie  .. 
talked  even  down  nonsense.] 

Down  (detun),  adv.  Forms:  1-4  dun,  1-6 
dune,  3-6  doun(e,  (4  dunne,  4-5  don(e,  dowun, 
5  douun),  4-7  downe,  5-  down,  (9  north,  dial. 
doon).  [In  late  OE.  dune,  dun ,  aphetic  form  of 
ad  tine  Adown,  weakened  from  OE.  of  dune  off  the 
hill  or  height  (see  Down  The  following  are 

the  general  and  usual  senses  of  the  adverb ;  for 
its  special  combinations  with  verbs,  as  Beau  down. 
Break  down.  Bring  down.  Burn  down,  Call 
down,  Cast  down,  Come  down,  see  under  the  verbs. 

I.  Of  motion  or  direction  in  space. 

1.  In  a  descending  direction ;  from  above,  or 
towards  that  which  is  below ;  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place  or  position  ;  to  the  ground. 

It  is  applied  to  any  degree  of  descent,  from  a  vertical  fall  to 
the  slightest  slope  as  in  a  nearly  level  river  valley,  and  thus 
passes  into  sense  2,  in  which  the  descent  may  be  entirely 
imaginary  or  conventional. 

a  1100  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1070  Brohton  dune  ]>ast  haecce  }>e 
Jxer  waes  behid.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1140  Me  lset  hire  dun  on 
niht  of  ]>e  tur  mid  rapes,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12962  (Cott.) 
Hu  bot  lepe  dun  {v.  r.  done]  to  the  grund.  1340  Ayenb. 
246  }>e  lheddre  . .  huerby  J?e  angles  . .  cliue  op  and  doun. 
^1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1220  Dido,  Doun  cam  the  reyn. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xm.  viii,  The  teres  began  to 
renne  doune  by  his  vysage.  1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen. 
VIII ,  26  b,  He  a  lighted  downe  of  his  horse.  1597  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Cherrie  <$•  Sloe  1527  Gif  we  gae  doun.  1750 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  15  IP  9,  I  was  set  down  at  my  aunt’s. 
1808  Scott  Marm.  11.  xiv,  Where  his  cathedral ..  Looks 
down  upon  the  Wear.  1889  Wallace  Darwinism  343 
Debris  brought  down  by  rivers  to  the  ocean. 

2.  To  some  place  which  is  conventionally  viewed 
as  lower  in  position  ;  in  the  direction  of  a  current, 
or  with  the  wind  ;  from  the  capital  to  the  distant 
parts  of  a  country  ;  away  from  a  university ;  from 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Commons 
or  Mower  house,;  to  a  lower  or  inferior  court  of 
law,  etc.  Also  vaguely  in  up  and  doivn}  which  is 
often  =  to  and  fro  :  see  Up. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  240  He  . .  walked  weri  up  and  dun,  se 
water  de]?  mid  winde.  C1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  3816  Thai 
sold,  .spir  in  stretes,  vp  and  downe,  Efter  a  man  of  strange 
cuntre.  1590  Shaks.  Err.  1.  ii.  31  And  wander  vp  and 
downe  to  view  the  Citie.  1671  Lady  M.  Bertie  in  12 th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  22  Your  mourning  . .  which 
Fynes  sent  downe  a  Thursday.  1678  Lady  Chaworth 
Ibid.  48  All  but  six  Lords  disliked  the  Commons  adresse  to 
the  King,  so  it  was  sent  them  downe  againe.  1697  Dam  pier 
Voy.  I.  vii.  208  We  bore  down  right  afore  the  wind  on  our 
Enemies,  1726  G.  Roberts  4  Years  Voy.  10  We  took  in 
six  Cows  to  carry  down  to  St.  Jago.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV. 
xix,  We  caught  him  up  accidentally  in  our  journey  down. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Maritte  (1789)  F,  We  say,  up  to 
windward,  and  down  to  leeward.  1798  Pitt  in  G.  Rose 
Diaries  (i860)  I.  216,  I  have  a  scheme  of  running  down,  .to 
Somersetshire.  1853  E.  Bradley  (C.  Bede)  Verdant  Green 
1.  xii,  He  won’t,  .gate  or  chapel  you  . .  or  send  you  down. 
1883  Cambridge  Staircase  viii.  137,  I  am  in  college,  and 
there  I  intend  to  remain  till  I  go  down.  1895  Ld.  Watson 
in  Lazu  Dimes  Rep.  LXXIII.  636/1,  I  think  that  this  case 
must  go  down  for  a  new  trial.  Mod.  I  have  been  running 
up  and  down  all  the  morning. 

II.  Of  position  in  space. 

3.  In  a  low  or  lowered  situation  or  position ;  on 
the  ground. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  29  Beter  hym  hadde  ybe  Haue  bi- 
leued  ]>er  doune,  ]>an  y-lerned  for  to  fle.  1340  Hampole 
Pr.  Consc.  1602  pus  es  pis  world  turned  up  pat  es  doune. 
1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ayvion  v.  132  Whan  they  were 
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doun  from  ther  horses.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.i.  i.  34  A  litle 
lowly  Hermitage.  .Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forests  side. 
a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Prods  55  When  the  river  is  down.  1726 
Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  28/1  Such  Trees  as  grow,  .down 
in  a  Valley.  1868  Holme  Lee  B.  Godfrey  xlvii.  255  The 
blinds  were  down.  1894  Hall  Caine  Manxman  100  The 
tide  was  down,  the  harbour  was  empty  of  water. 

4.  At  a  place  or  in  a  locality  which  is  considered 
as  lower  ;  at  a  distance  from  the  capital ;  away 
in  the  country  ;  away  from  the  university. 

1830  Marryat  King's  Oivti  xli,  He  was  to  he  down  at 
Portsmouth  in  a  few  days.  1836  —  Midsh.  Easy  i.  5  A 
gentleman  who  lived  down  in  Hampshire.  1883  Cambridge 
Staircase  v.  81  His  ‘health*  had  compelled  him  to  stay 
down  for  the  whole  of  our  first  year. 

III.  Of  position,  posture,  attitude. 

5.  Into  or  in  a  fallen,  sitting,  or  overthrown 
position  or  posture. 

f  1205  Lay.  6864  Seo$5en  he  dun  laei.  ^1300  Havelok  925 
Sit  now  doun  and  et  ful  yerne.  C1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks.  I.  h^Nou^t  honge  pere  heedis  doun.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  viii.  32  pare  was  sum  tyme  a  chapell,  bot  now  it  es 
all  doune.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4725  pai  knelyd 
doune  before  pe  saynt.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  in.  i.  23  If  you’l 
sit  downe  lie  beare  your  Logges  the  while.  1669  Sturm y 
Mariner's  Mag.  v.  89  Fold  it  down.  1678  Bunyan  Pilgr. 
1.  1,  I  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
Fry  he's  V oy.  E.  I?id.  62  We  . .  batter’d  it  down  in  a  very 
little  time.  1755  Game  at  Cricket  10  A  Stump  hit  by  the 
Ball,  though  the  Bail  was  down,  is  out.  1799  Han.  More 
Fern.  EducAzd.  4)  I.  279  Christianity  ..  pulls  down  their 
images.  1848  Jrnl.  R .  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  11.  524  Five  fields, 
one  of  which  is  always  down  to  sainfoin.  1894  Baring- 
Gould  Des.  S.  France  II.  228  He  cut  them  down  almost  to 
a  man.  1894  Times  16  June  16/1  [He]  lost  the  [golf]  match 
by  four  down,  and  two  to  play. 

6.  Prostrate  with  sickness  ;  ‘  on  the  sick  list  ’,  ill. 

1710  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella  23  Dec.,  Write  to  MD  when 

you  are  down.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  206  We  have  now  about 
50  men  down.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  III.  351  Five  Chil¬ 
dren,  who  had  been  all  down  in  Fevers  and  Agues.  1876 
Tennyson  Harold  11.  i,  When  I  was  down  in  the  fever,  she 
was  down  with  the  hunger.  1892  Times  12  Jan.  10/1  A 
large  number  of  the.  .household  are  down  with  influenza. 

7.  To  run,  ride,  hunt,  etc.  down  :  to  bring  to 
the  ground,  to  overtake  or  overthrow,  by  running, 
etc.  See  also  the  verbs. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  137  Great  care  taken.. who 
should  run  down  one  another  by  the  hoard  first.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  115  r  6  Foxes  of  the  Knight’s  own 
hunting  down.  1883  Sir  M.  Williams  Relig.  Th.  in  Ind. 
ix.  243  Capable  of . .  riding  down  the  most  active  demon- 
antagonist.  1888  Times  16  Oct.  10/5, 1  was  tracked  down  in 
rather  less  time  than  it  had  taken  me  to  cover  the  ground. 

IV.  Particular  varieties  of  direction  or  position. 

8.  Below  the  horizon ;  going  down,  setting ; 
down,  set. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6800  (Cott.)  Ar  sun  ga  dun  J>at  ilk  dai. 
C1400  Deslr.  Troy  7807  The  day  wex  dym,  doun  was  the 
sun.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  18  The  rysing, 
and  goyng  downe  of  every  Planet.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner s 
Mag.  11.  89  Far  Northward  or  Southward.. the  Sun  goeth 
not  down,  as  they  find  that  Sail  about  the  North  Cape. 
1849  James  Woodman  ii,  The  sun  had  gone  down  some 
two  hours  before. 

9.  Below  the  surface  or  to  the  bottom  of  water  ; 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea  :  to  go  down,  to  sink  ;  to 
run  dozvn  to  sink  (trans.)  by  running  against. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  298  One,  or  both  of  those  ships . . 
goes  down  with  all  their  passengers  in  the  very  bottome. 
1782  Cowper  Loss  R.  George  vi,  When  Kempenfelt  went 
down  With  twice  four  hundred  men.  1886  Ncwspr.,  A 
boat's  crew  of  the  whaling  schooner,  .was  taken  down  by 
a  whale  near  the  Cape  Verde  islands. 

10.  To  the  ground-floor  or  floor  below;  down¬ 
stairs,  scil.  from  one’s  bedroom,  or  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  to  dinner. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  f  ful.  m.  v.  66  Is  she  not  downe  so 
late,  or  vp  so  early?  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  iv,  Down  came 
my  wife  and  daughters.  1887  Mrs.  J.  H.  Perks  From 
Heather  Hills  II.  xviii.  308  A  quiet  dinner-party,  with 
a  nice,  sensible  man  to  take  you  down. 

11.  Down  the  throat ;  into  the  stomach ;  to  go 
dozvn,  to  be  swallowed ;  also  fig.  to  please  the 
mental  palate :  see  Go. 

1582  N.  Lichefiei.d  tr.  Castanhcda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  xvii. 
44  The  king  shuld  not  swallow  ye  same  downe.  1632 
Massinger  City  Madam  1.  i.  Butcher’s  meat  will  not  go 
down.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus ’  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  11.  vi.  241 
A  hitter  potion  that  is  soon  down.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  iV. 
xviii,  Fletcher,  Ben  J  onson,  and  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
are  the  only  things  that  go  down.  1816  Keatinge  Trav. 
(1817)  I.  105  Which  homely  fare  they  wash  down  with  a 
spoonful  of  light  wine. 

12.  In  reference  to  payment:  (Laid)  upon  the  table 
or  counter  ;  (paid)  on  the  spot,  or  at  the  instant. 

1557  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  265 
Payeng  vij11  done.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  ii.  93,  I  dare  pawne 
downe  my  life  for  him.  1669  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  V.  (1890)  11  Lord  Huntington’s  marriage  ..with  Sir 
James  Langham’s  daughter,  who  gives  20,000 /.  downe.  1894 
Wolseley  Marlborough  I.  77  For  a  lump  sum  down,  and 
a  liberal  annuity. .  Charles  agreed  to  declare  war. 

13.  On  paper  or  other  surface  used  for  writing ; 
in  writing  :  with  write,  note,  set,  put,  take,  lay,  etc. 
See  the  verbs. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  83  He  gathereth  arguments 
.  .and  setteth  him  selie  downe  for  a  president  or  patterne  to 
bee  followed.  Ibid.  236  In  the  margent,  the  name  of  the 
person  is  set  downe  to  whome  the  same  was  directed.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  ii.  17  Write  downe  Master  gentleman 
Conrade.  1697  Dam  pier  Voy.  I.  xvi.  448  Many  shoals,  .are 
not  laid  down  in  our  Drafts.  171.  Steele  Sped.  No.  155 


?  2,  I  will  keep  Pen  and  Ink  at  the  Bar,  and  write  down  ail 
they  say  to  me.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  248,  I  took  down  the 
Names.  1847  Marryat  Chi/dr.  N.  Forest  ix,  I  should  have 
put  you  down  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  at  least.  1885 
Munch.  Exam.  14  July  5/3  Mr.  Stansfield's  bill. .  was  down 
for  second  reading  on  Wednesday. 

V.  Of  order,  time,  condition,  quality,  or  value. 

14.  From  a  higher  to  a  lower  point  or  member 
in  any  series  or  order. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1659  (Cott.)  Fra  }>e  mast  dun  to  |>e  lest. 
1684  R.  H.  School  Rccreat.  92  So  by  turns,  ’till  every 
Bell  being  hunted  up  and  down,  comes  into  its  proper  Place 
again.  Ibid.  96  Whatsoever  Bells  you  follow  when  yon 
Hunt  up,  the  same  Bells  in  the  same  order  you  must  follow 
in  Hunting  down.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  68 
Every  country  has  its  etiquettes,  .in  Spain,  down  even  to 
the  taking  of  a  pinch  of  snuff.  1876  Trevelyan  Macaulay 
I.  i.  53  From  the  highest  effort  of  genius  down  to  the  most 
detestable  trash.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  28  May  5/2  From 
the  aristocracy  down  to  the  collier  and  quarryman. 

15.  From  an  earlier  to  a  later  time. 

1415  Hoccleve  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  122  Vnto  seint  Petir 
and  his  successours,  And  so  foorth  doun.  1662  Stillingfl. 
Orig .  Sacr.  11.  i.  §  5  Down  from  the  time  of  Moses.  1747 
Berkeley  Tar-water  in  Plague  Wks.  III.  480 Throughout 
all  ages  down  to  our  own.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I. 
228  The  accounts  which  the  ancients  have  handed  down  to  us. 

16.  To  a  lower  amount ;  to  or  at  a  reduced  rate 
or  price. 

*573  Acc,  Burgh  Glasg.  22  Aug.  (Jam.  Supp.)  Gevin  to 
James  Andersoun.  .doun  of  his  ferme  be  ressoun  of  the 
greit  droutht,  xxj  li.  1678  Butler  Hud.  hi.  ii.  320  Bring¬ 
ing  down  the  price  of  coals.  1838  Macaulay  Temple  Ess. 
(1886)  434  Cutting  down  his  salary.  1894  Daily  Nezvs  14 
Apr.  5/2  Turbot  is  down  too. 

17.  To  or  in  a  lower  or  inferior  condition,  a 
state  of  depression,  subjection,  humiliation,  inac¬ 
tion,  restraint,  defeat,  discomfiture,  annihilation. 

CX330  R.  Brunne  Ch?on.  IVace  (Rolls)  15736  Or  hys  iuel 
schulde  brynge  hym  doun.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  IVks.  III. 
19  Of  hi  myche  joie  [>ou  didist  doun  alle  yvele  spiritis. 
I5I3>  Douglas  Alncis  Contents  22  Rutulianis  . .  By  the 
deceiss  of  Camylla  doun  belt.  1596  Drayton  Legends  i. 
357  Who  can  rayse  him,  that  Fortune  will  have  downe? 
1605  Bacon  Adv.  Lear?t.  11.  x.  §  12  The  Olympian  games 
are  down  long  since.  1618  Bolton  Florus  (1636)  117 
Annibal,  now  quite  downe.  1760  C.  Johnston  Chrysal 
(1822)  I.  289  She  happened  to  look  at  her  watch,  but  it  was 
down.  1857  H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Poets  viii.  274  If  the 
spirit  of  a  nation  goes  down,  its  poetry  will  go  down  with  it. 
1872  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxix.  26  If  a  godly  man  be 
a  little  down  in  estate. 

b.  With  frown ,  hiss,  hoot ,  shout ,  talk,  etc.  :  to 
put  down,  reduce  to  silence,  etc.,  by  such  action. 

1590  Shaks.  Com .  Err.  m.  i.  6  Here’s  a  villaine  that 
would  face  me  downe  He  met  me  on  the  Mart.  1613  — 
Hen  VIII ,  1.  i.  20  The  French  shone  downe  the  English. 
1887  A.  Birrell  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  11.  272  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  frowned  down  by  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

18.  Into  or  in  low  spirits;  to  be  down,  to  be 
downcast  or  depressed,  colloq. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  iv.  vii,  Thou  art  so  downe  vpon  the 
least  disaster  !  c  1620  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Elozvers  (1855)  113 
Men’s  hearts  are  downe.  1782  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
4  June,  When  I  prest  your  hand  at  parting  I  was  rather 
down.  1865  Thoreau  Cape  Cod  x.  (1894)  315  The  Captain 
is  rather  down  about  it,  but  I  tell  him  to  cheer  up. 

19.  To  smaller  size  or  bulk  ;  to  minute  particles  ; 
to  a  finer  consistency. 

1675  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  327  He.  .melted  it 
[New  Coll,  plate]  downe.  1731  Arbuthnot  Aliments  (J.) 
To  be  boiled  down,  .to  a  sapid  fat.  1816  Keatinge  Trav. 
(1817)  I.  50  Ground  down  into  dust.  1865  Lyell  Elem.  Geol. 
(ed.  6)  25  Wearing  down  into  a  fine  powder.  1890  Abney 
Treat.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  76  The.  .liquid  is.  .thinned  down  to 
proper  fluidity. 

20.  From  a  roused,  excited,  or  violent  state;  into 
or  in  a  state  of  subsidence  or  calm. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  8  Downe  fell  his  angry  mood. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  iii.  60  If  the  winde  were  downe. 
16..  Progr .  Honesty  vii.  9  You  whose  insipid  Palat’s 
down.  Failing  to  relish.  1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar.  11.  vi, 
Down  dropt  the  breeze.  1814  S.  Rogers  Jacquel.  11.  55 
To  walk  his  troubled  spirit  down. 

21.  Into  a  weaker,  milder,  or  less  pronounced 
quality  ;  e.g.  to  soften,  tone  dozvn  :  see  the  verbs. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  250  Time  softens  down 
things  by  unobserved  degrees.  1832  Gen.  P.  Thompson 
Exerc .  (1842)  II.  42  Tamed  down  into  as  harmless  and  bene¬ 
ficent  a  sect  as  the  Quakers. 

22.  sla7ig.  Aware, 4  wide-awake.’  (See  also  27  a.) 
1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Did.,  Dozvn ,  sometimes  synony¬ 
mous  with  azvake ,  as  when  the  party  you  are  about  to  rob, 
sees  or  suspects  your  intention,  it  is  then  said  that  the  cove  is 
dozvn.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  285  He  supposed  he 
was  dozvn  (had  knowledge  of  it).  1817  Ibid.  L.  201  Down 
as  a  nail.  1850  Smf.dley  Frank  Fairl.  iv.  (Farmer)  You’re 
down  to  every  move,  I  see,  as  usual. 

VI.  With  ellipsis  of  a  verb  :  so  that  down  itself 
functions  for  the  verbal  phrase.  (But  uninflected, 
and  therefore  used  only  for  imperative  and  infini¬ 
tive  after  auxiliary  verbs.  Hence  Down  z>.2) 

23.  With  ellipsis  of  come,  go,  sit,  kneel ,  lie. 

C1388  in  Wyclif  s  Sel.  Wks.  III.  472  His  proude  clerkis 
schal  downe  with  ther  pride,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5868  Doune 
shalle  the  castelle  every  dele.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xx. 
vii, The  wan  e  which  may  sone  aryse  And  wyl  not  downe.  1535 
Coverdale  Ezek.  xxxii.  19  Downe  . .  and  laye  the  with  the 
vncircumcised.  1596  Shaks.  Mcrch.  V.  iv.  i.  363  Downe 
therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke.  1636  Sanderson 
Serm.  II.  53  Yet  down  it  must,  subdued  it  must  be.  1671 
Milton  Samson  322  Down  reason  then,  at  least  vain  reason¬ 
ings  down.  1847  Marryat  Childr.  N.  Forest  iii,  Down, 
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Smoker,  good  dog  !  1885  R.  Bridges  Nero  1.  i,  That  house 
of  Rufus  That  blocks  the  way  must  down. 

24.  With  ellipsis  of  go,  in  sense  ‘  be  swallowed.’ 
lit.  and  fig. 

1580  Lyly  Euphucs  (Arb.)  303  There  was  no  broth  that 
would  downe,  but  of  hir  making.  1581  Pettie  Gnazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  To  Rdr.  (1586)  A  vj  b,  Nothing  will  downe  with 
them  but  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  1692  Locke  Educ . 

§  14  (R.)  If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone 
will  down.  C1708  Swift  Baucis  <$•  Philemoii  143  Plain 
Goody  would  no  longer  down  ;  ’Twas  Madam ,  in  her  gro- 
gram  gown. 

25.  With  ellipsis  of  put,  etc. 

1820  Byron  Blues  11.  115  And  down  Aristotle!  c  i860 
H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catec/i.  6  What  is  the  necessary 
precaution  at  the  word  ‘  down  oars  ’?  1867  Smyth  Sailor  s 
IVord-bk .,  Down  oars  !  . .  Down  with  the  helm  !  1875 

Bedford  Sailor’s  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  215  If  caught  in 
a  hard  sudden  squall,  down  helm  at  once. 

b.  In  same  sense,  down  with  :  esp.  in  com¬ 
mands.  (Cf.  Away  with.') 

1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cxxxvi[i].  7  Downe  with  it,  downe  with 
it,  euen  to  the  grounde.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  2 
Shrinke  not,  but  down  with  ’em.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner s 
Mag.  1.  19  Down  with  all  Hammocks  and  Cabins.  1708 
Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  xxiii.  (1737'  98  Down  with  your  Sails. 
1820  Shelley  CEdipus  1.  323  Long  live  Iona  !  down  with 
Swellfoot  !  1856  C.  Mackay  Songs  for  Music ,  Emigrants 
x.  i,  Down  with  the  lords  of  the  forest !  [i.e.  trees.] 

26.  Used  in  ballad  refrains,  without  appreciable 
meaning.  (Cf.  Down  sb.%  1.) 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  1.  iv.  44  I  doubt  he  be  not  well, 
that  hee  comes  not  home :  (and  downe,  downe,  adowne’a, 
&c.  1602  —  Nam.  iv.  v.  170  You  must  sing  downe 

a-downe,  and  you  call  him  a-downe-a.  ?i7-.  Robin  Hood 
Sf  Bishop  in  Evans  O.  B.  (1784)  I.  xix.  102  Come,  gentlemen 
all,  and  listen  a-while,  With  a  hey  down,  down  and  a-down. 
a  1845  Hood  Compass  xiii,  Down,  down,  a  dreary  derry 
down. 

VII.  Phrases. 

27.  Down  on.  a.  To  be  dozvn  on  {upon):  to  be  aware 
of;  to  understand,  to  be  1  up  to  \  slang.  See  22. 

1793  J.  Pearson  Polit.  Diet.,  Egad,  the  Baronet  was 
down  upon  it.  i8ix  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  76  Was 
down  upon  him,  and  clearly  up  to  his  gossip.  1865 
G.  Berkeley  Life,  etc.  II.  103  (Farmer)  1  said..4  I’m  down 
on  it  all  :  the  monkey  never  bit  your  dog.’ 

b.  To  be  dozvn  on  {upon)  :  to  fall  upon,  pounce 
upon,  assail,  attack  (from  a  superior  position). 

1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxviii,  I  think  we  should  be  down 
upon  the  fellow  one  of  these  darkmans,  and  let  him  get  it 
well.  1845  James  A.  Neil  vi,  We  were  out  from  the  alders 
in  a  minute,  down  upon  them.  1885  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
Christ.  Kirkland  II.  vi.  196  The  critics  would  have  been 
down  on  the  author  as  an  absurd  bungler. 

28.  Down  east  ( U.S.) :  into  or  in  the  eastern 
sea-coast  districts  of  New  England,  esp.  Maine. 
Also  as  adj.  and  sb.  Hence  Down- east er. 

1825  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jo?iathan  I.  28  A  little  boy  from 
‘down-east’.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  I.  no  A 
party  of  regular ‘down-easters ’,  that  is  to  say,  people  of 
New  England.  1867  O.  W.  Holmes  Guard.  Angel 
viii.  (1891)  87  He  actually  had  the  down-east  city  called 
after  it.  1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Nov.  938/2  This  was  origin¬ 
ated  by  down-east  men. 

29.  Down  south.:  into  or  in  the  south;  in  U.S. 
down  the  Mississippi;  into  or  in  the  Southern  States. 

1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Toms  C.  xii,  ‘  Taking  her  down 
south?’  said  the  man.  Haley  nodded  and  smoked  on. 
Mod.  He  is  now  in  Newcastle,  but  is  coming  down  south 
next  week. 

30.  Down  to  the  ground  ( colloq .)  :  thoroughly, 
completely. 

1867  Miss  Broughton  Cometh  up  as  a  Flozver  xxvi, 
Suited  me  down  to  the  ground.  1889  T.  A.  Trollope 
IV hat  I  remember  III.  289  The  occupation  ..  suited  my 
tastes  and  habits  ‘  down  to  the  ground  ’,  as  the  modern 
slang  phrase  has  it. 

31.  Dozvn  at  Heel,  dowti  hi  the  Hips,  dow7i  071 
(or  in)  one's  Luck,  down  hi  the  Mouth:  see  the 
sbs.  Down  with!  :  see  25  b. 

VIII.  32.  Comparative  degree  +  downer  \  also 
+  downci'tnore  {obs.).  Superlative:  see  Downmost. 

13 . .  K.  Alls.  6619  Ac  the  delfyn  is  more  queynter,  And 
halt  him  in  the  water  douner.  c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11. 
§  12  As  the  sonne  clymbith  vppere  and  vppere,  so  goth  his 
nadir  downere  and  downere.  c  1430  Syr  Gencr.  (Roxb.) 
4226  Dounermore  the  stroke  went  yet.  1435  Misyn  Fire 
of  Love  1.  x.  20  Bettyr  it  is..)?at  criste.  .to  vs  say,  ‘  frende, 
cum  vppyrmare  ’,  }>en  J>at  he  say,  ‘  carl,  go  donyrmare 

IX.  Down-  in  combination. 

33.  In  combination  with  verbs,  both  wordshaving 
their  ordinary  meaning.  (Stress  on  the  verb.) 

Such  are  down-come ,  down-cry  (to  cry  down, 
decry),  +  dozvti-dagger ,  dozvn-darken ,  dozvn- droop, 
dowti-go ,  dow7i-lay ,  + dowii-peize  (to  weigh  down,  to 
compensate),  dow 71-pour,  dozvn-press,  down-rim, 
dow7i- shear,  dozvn- shozver,  down-smite ,  down¬ 
spring,  dozvn- squat,  down-thring  (to  press  down, 
crush),  down-thi'ow,  down-tra/tiple,  dozv 71- tumble. 
Also  Downbear,  -cast,  -lie,  etc. 

These  are  very  doubtful  combinations.  In  ME.,  though 
occasionally  written  as  one  word,  the  adverb  and  verb 
were  usually  written  separately,  e.  g.  doun  come,  doun 
ryn,  but  are  often  hyphened  by  editors  of  modern  editions, 
e.  g.  doun-co7ne%  donn-ryn.  Modern  instances  are  mostly 
poetical,  being  merely  examples  of  inversion  of  the  prose 
order  of  verb  and  adverb  for  metrical  or  rhetorical  purposes 
(e.  g.  he  dozvn-throzvs  for  dozvn  he  throws  =  he  throws 
down)  ;  the  hyphen  seems,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary. 


c  1250  Gen.  <S-  Ex.  1608  [He]  sa}  A  leddre  stonden,  and  5or- 
on  Angeles  *dun  cumen  and  up  gon.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  4290  He  sal  do  fire  fra  )?e  heven  don  com.  1883 
Bf.sant  All  in  Garden  Fair  11.  i,  Those  who .  .*downcried 
her  beauty.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  11.  i.  36  He  let  fly. . 
and  with  one  blow,  confounded  and  *downe-dagger’d  him. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cvi.  26  pai  up  stiyhen. .  And  pai 
*doun  ga.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  viii.  iv.  (1632)  404 
The  presence  of  the  one,  *downe-peized  the  absence  of  the 
other.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  7123  pe  water  pat  pan 
salle  *doun  ryn  Ffra  pair  eghen.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
lxxiii.  6  paire  yhetes  with  axes  pai  *doune  schare.  1844 
Mrs.  Browning  Romaunt  Page  xxxv,  The  boy  *down- 
sprung  And  stood.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  1.  v.  62  This 
Eneas.. In  Itale  thrawart  peple  sail  *doun  thryng.  1558 
Q.  Kennedie  Comp  end.  Tractive  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc. 
(1844)  I.  100  To  invaid,  oppres,  and  alluterlie  dounthryng 
the  Congregatioun.  1581  N.  Burne  Disput.  43  b  (Jam.)  In¬ 
ducing  subiectis  to  oppress  and  *dounthrau  their  maisters. 
1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  61  *Down-trampling  vulgar 
hindrance.  1628  Ford  LovcPs  Mel.  111.  i,  One  careless 
slip  *down-tumbles  him  again. 

34.  With  present  participle  or  ppl.  adj.  These 
are  practically  unlimited  in  number,  the  use  of  the 
hyphen  being  merely  syntactical.  They  have  the 
stress  usually  on  dozu7i-  when  used  as  adjectives,  on 
the  radical  element  when  used  as  participles.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  :  down-beaming,  down-crouching ,  down- 
dragging,  do W7i-drazvhig,  down-driving ,  dozvn- 
drooping,  dowti-flozvhig,  down  gohig,  dozvn-hang- 
ing,  dow7i-rushhig,  dozvii- sloping,  dow  71- stooping , 
dowti-tumblhig ,  etc.  Also  Downfalling,  -look¬ 
ing,  etc. 

1868  Ld.  Houghton  Select.fr.  Wks.  189  *Down-beaming 
from  the  brazen  Syrian  skies.  1593  Bacchus  Bountie  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  263  To  erase  his  crowne  with 
a  *downedriuing  blow.  1840  Clough  Dipsychus  11.  v.  48 
The  deep  plough  in  the  lazy  undersoil  Down-driving.  1784 
Cowper  Tiroc.  361  Graced  With  wig  prolix, *down-flowing  to 
his  waist.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  v.  1012  As  a  wolf. . 
Flyes  with  ^down-hanging  head.  1868  G.  Stephens  Runic 
Mon.  I.  226  Another  downhanging  rope,  a  1821  Keats 
Fancy  65  Acorns  ripe  *down-pattering.  1647  H.  More^^ 
of  Soul  11.  iii.  hi.  xxxvi,  That  strong  *down-pulling  centrall 
sway.  Ibid.  1.  111.  vii,  Soft  *down-sliding  sleep.  1837  Eongf. 
Frithiof’s  Homestead  3  The  *down -sloping  hi  11 -sides. 
1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  177  Night,  *down-stooping  from 
her  ebon  throne. 

35.  With  past  or  passive  participle  or  ppl.  adj. 
These  also  are  unlimited  in  number,  the  hyphen 
being  merely  syntactical  ;  the  stress  varies  as  in 
prec.  Examples  are :  down-bent,  dozvn-boriie, 
dozvn-bui'nt,  dozvn- dashed,  dowti- dropped,  dozvti- 
pressed,  down-put ,  dozvn-throzvti ,  down-turned,  etc. 
Also  Downcast,  etc. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  iii,  A  *downbent,  broken¬ 
hearted ..  martyr.  1882  L.  C.  Lillie  Prudence  96  She 
kept  her  face  passionately  down-bent.  1597  Warner 
A  lb.  E?ig.,  PEneidos  317  *Down-burnt  Turrets.  1832  Tenny¬ 
son  CEnone  55  With  *downdropt  eyes  I  sat  alone.  1849 
Clough  Life  <5*  Duty  vi.  13  With  shrunk  bodies  and  heads 
down-dropt.  c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew’ s  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
27  Oure  lord  ihesu  criste,  the  whiche  losith  stokkid  men, 
reysith  vp  *downe  pressid.  1623  Penkethman  Handf. 
Hon.  Epist.,  Like  downe-prest  Camomile,  to  spring.  1840 
Carlyle  Heroes  iv.  (1872)  130  That  downpressed  mood  of 
despair,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxL  3  Wall  pat  is  with- 
outen  cyment  'downput.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  lxiv,  When 
sometime  loftie  towers  I  see  *down-rased. 

36.  With  agent-noun  (stress  on  down-),  as  down- 
crier,  -lier,  -puller,  -setter.  Also  Down- comer,  etc. 

1878  Besant  &  Rice  Monks  of  Th.  9  *Do\vncriers,  enviers 
and  backbiters.  1656  S.  Holland  Zara  (1719)99  Up-risers 
and  * Down-liers  in  this  mighty  City.  1884  Edna  Lyall 
We  Two  ii,  A  mere  hater,  a  passionate  *downpuller.  1744  J. 
Paterson  Comm.  Milton's  P,  L.  386  ^Down-setters ;  officers 
who  set  the  dishes  in  good  order  upon  the  King’s  table. 

37.  With  verbal  sb.  (stress  on  down-),  as  + down- 
hanging ',  down-going,  -lighting,  -pouring,  -pulling, 
-putting,  -rushing,  -shedding,  -sinking,  -sitting. 
Also  Down-coming,  -falling,  etc. 

1641  Sir  S.  D’Ewes  in  Rushw.  Hist .  Coll.  iii.  (1692)  I. 
311  To  add.  .but  one  Grain  to  the  *down-balancing  of  the 
Affairs  of  Christendom.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Cotisc.  4779 
Til  pe  tyme  of  pe  son  *doun-gangyng.  1398  Trevisa  Barth, 
de  P.  R.  viii.  xxviii.  (Tollem.  MS.)  He  [the  sun]  semep 
more  in  his  arisinge  and  *doungoynge.  1846  Landor 
Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  II.  266  His  down-goings  and  uprisings. 
a  1699  A.  Shields  Society  Contend  bigs  (1780)  40  (Jam.) 
A  "down-pouring  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  fullness,  be  your 
allowance.  1871  Napheys  Pret*.  <5*  Cure  Dis.  1.  viii.  240 
There  should  be  a  liberal  down-pouring  of  carbolic  acid. 
1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  431  This  Priory  Church., 
was  preserued  from.  .*downe  pulling.  1831  Carlyle  Sart. 
Res.  11.  vii,  In  our  age  of  Downpulling  and  Disbelief,  the 
very  Devil  has  been  pulled-down,  c  1440  Hylton  Scala 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xxvi,  *Downe  puttyng  and 
a-lowenge  of  his  euencristen.  c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  94  To  them  who  were  the  occasion  of 
his  down-putting.  1837  Carlyle  Er.  Rev.  II.  v.  i,  The 
dust  and  *downrushing  of  a  Bastille.  1554  Knox  Fayihf. 
Admon.  G  vij  b,  Of  Peters  *downsynckynge  in  y°  sea. 
1883  R.  A.  Proctor  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Earth  Movem.  Java, 
The  upheavals  and  downsinkings.  1535  Coverdale  Ps. 
cxxxviii.  2  Thou  knowest  my  *downe  syttinge  and  my 
vprisynge.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  iv,  They  drank  out  the 
price  at  ae  dounsitting.  1562  W1N3ET  Cert.  Tractates 
1.  Wks.  1888  I.  11  For  the%*dountramping  of  ydolatrie. 

38.  With  noun  of  action  (stress  on  down-),  as 
doztmbreak,  down-drag ,  dozvtifiow,  downgrowth , 
dozcmlet  (cf.  outlet),  dowtishoot ,  dowti- step,  dowti- 
stroke,  etc.  Also  Downcast,  sb.,  -draught,  etc. 


1865  Livingstone  Zambesi  596  They  must  prove  a  *down- 
drag,  a  moral  millstone  on  the  neck.  1887  Gd.  Words  758 
The  *downflow  of  air.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  12 
The  hypapophysial  *downgrowths.  a  1681  R.  Allestree 
Forty  Serm.  1.  137  (L.)  A  *downlet  to  that  bottomless  pit. 
1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  44  The  verie  first  *down-step 
to  all  wickednes.  1852  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxi,  Every  up¬ 
stroke  and  *down-stroke  of  both  documents. 

39.  Parasynthetic,  as  dozvn-backed,  down-faced, 
dozun-t'umped ;  also  Downhearted,  -looked. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr .  Tong,  Bossu,  *downe  backed, 
crooke-shouldered.  1832  J.  P.  Kennedy  Swallow  B.  xix, 
He  was  rather  *down-faced  and  confused.  1697  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3300/4  A  bay  Gelding,  .a  little  *down  Rumpt. 

Down  (doun),  prep.  [Down  adv.  construed 
with  an  object.  Cf.  Adown  as  prepk\ 

1.  In  a  descending  direction  along,  through,  or 
into  ;  from  top  to  bottom  of;  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  part  of. 

1508  Dunbar  Flyting  w.  Kennedie  225  Than  rynis  thow 
doun  the  gait.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glassc  51 
Let  us  go  downe  this  Hill  into  the  Citie.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  II,  1.  i.  57  Vn till  it  had  return’d  These  tearmes  of 
treason,  doubly  downe  his  throat.  1632  Milton  Penseroso 
107  Such  notes  as.. Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek. 
1743  Bulkeley  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  145  Down  his  Sides, 
and  all  the  Belly  Part,  is  white  Wool.  1895  Manch.  Guard. 
14  Oct.  5/6  The  workmen  have  to  be  lowered  by  ropes  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff. 

b.  In  reference  to  position  :  At  a  lower  part  of. 
1769  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  I.  225  Three  Miles  down  the 
River,  are  the  Ruins.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  26 
The  wines  produced  down  the  course  of  the  Rhone.  Ibid. 
II.  229  In  the  timbered  parts  of  France,  down  the  Loire. 

2.  Often  with  no  implication  of  actual  descent : 
To  (or  at)  what  is  regarded  as  a  lower  part  of; 
along  the  course  or  extent  of.  Up  and  down  :  see 
Up.  Also  fig.  (e.g.  of  time  ;  cf.  the  adv.). 

1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Rccreat.  1.  (1677)  94  Some  Hares  will  go 
up  one  side  of  the  Hedge,  and  come  down  the  other.  1726 
Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  28  He  weighed,  and 
fell  down  the  harbour.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I. 
176  A  steady  north  breeze  ..  prevails  all  down  this  coast 
from  the  Straits.  Ibid. ,  In  the  progress  down  the  coast. 
1859  Jephson  Brittany  ii.  18  Down  the  middle  [of  the 
room]  were  two.. tables.  1861  Lowell  Poet.  Wks.  (1879) 
423  The  echoes.. Like  Odin’s  hounds,  fled  baying  down 
the  night.  1878  G.  Dawson  Serm.  Disputed  Points  xv. 
260  Shouting  down  the  ages,  ‘We  did  miracles!’  Mod. 
Traffic  passing  up  and  down  the  line. 

b.  Dowti  town :  Into  the  town  (from  a  more 
elevated  suburb) ;  down  in  the  town.  (See  also  3.) 

j835  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  55  To-day  when  I  go  down  town 
I  shall  subscribe  for  the  4  New  York  Observer’  for  you. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  917/1  She  was  down-town 
alone. 

c.  Dozvn  {the)  witid:  In  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  is  blowing  ;  also  fig. :  see  Wind. 

3.  The  preposition  and  its  object  may  be  used  as 
an  advb.  or  attrib.  phrase  ;  as  in  dowti-river,  dozvn - 
slreain,  down-tozvti,  etc.  (Cf.  up-countty  farmer.) 

1645  Rutherford  Tryal  #  7Vz'.  Faith  (1845)  321  Heaven 
is  down-ground  when  faith  seeth  it  ;  it  is,  when  sight 
faileth  us,  toilsome,  and  up  the  mount.  1859  Sala  Tut,  round 
Clock  4p.m.  tr  9  (Farmer)  A  knot  of  medical  students, 
who  should  properly .  .have  a  racing  and  down-the-road 
look.  1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  560  Konigstein,  a  little 
down-stream  of  Schandau.  1883  H.  H.  Kane  in  Harpers 
Mag.  Nov.  944/2  In  the  lobby  of  a  down-town  hotel.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  24  Dec.  2/1  At  one  of  the  down-river  offices. 
1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Men  engaged  on  canal- 
boats  on  their  return  journey  to  Liverpool  from  Leeds,  .are 
said  to  be  engaged  on  the  back  passage  or  down  lock. 

Down,  v.L  rare.  [f.  Down  jA2]  trans .  To 
cover  or  line  with  down,  to  render  downy. 

1602  Marston  Ant .  t$-  Mel.  hi.  Wks.  1856  I.  34  O  calme 
husht  rich  content.. How  soft  thou  down’st  the  couch 
where  thou  dost  rest.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  viii.  214  Their 
nest  so  deeply  down’d,  and  built  so  high. 

Down,  v .2  [f.  Down  adv.  in  the  elliptical  uses 

under  VI,  the  adv.  having  gradually  received  verbal 
inflexions.] 

1.  trails .  To  bring,  put,  throw,  or  knock  down. 

[1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  23  The  rootes.  .helpe  to  down 

furth  the  birth  in  tyme  of  labor,  c  1586  C’tess  Pembroke 
Ps.  cxlvti.  ii,  To  down  proud  wicked  to  the  dust.]  1778 
Johnson  29  Apr.  in  Boswell  Life,  He  talked  of  one  whom 
he  did  not  know  ;  but  I  dozvned  him  with  the  King  of 
Prussia.  1780  —  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  11  Apr.,  Did  you 
quite  down  her?  1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour 
xxvii,  His  horse  . .  had  downed  him  three  times.  1889 
Gunter  That  Frenchman  xi,  The  masked  wrestler  having 
downed  all  the  professional  athletes. 

2.  hitr.  To  come  or  go  down,  to  descend. 

1825  Lady  Granville  Lett.  (1894)  I.  360  What  an  odd 
thing  life  is,  and  how  it  ups  and  downs,  and  ebbs  and  flows. 

3.  To  dozvn  upoii,  on :  to  come  down  upon, 
fall  upon,  assail  as  from  a  superior  position. 

1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  95  He 
would  down  upon  her  at  the  second  or  third  interview. 

1884  Punch  6  Dec.  276/2  Prove  that  you  value  me  by 
downing,  .on  my  enemies. 

4.  To  dozvn  zvith  :  to  put  or  throw  down  ;  to 
have  done  with. 

[1599  Broughton' s  Lett ..  ix.  34  I  dismisse  you . .  with  aduise 
to.. downe  with  your  traine,  you  Peacocke.  1659  D.  Pell 
Impr.  Sea  Ded.  8  Let’s  down  with  swearing,  if  ever  wee 
mean  to  prosper  at  Sea.]  1682  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716) 
1 1.  20  Except  they,  .down  with  their  Dust,  and  ready  Darby. 
1713  Warder  'J'mc  Amazons  (ed.  2)  54  They  down  with 
her  House.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  22  Nov.  3/2  Another 
reason  for  downing  with  the  House  of  Lords. 


DOWNBEAR. 
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DOWNLESS. 


+  Dowilbea  r,  v.  0/>s.  trails.  To  bear  down, 
press  down,  cause  to  sink  ;  fig.  to  oppress.  Hence 
Down-bea'ring  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  158  A  tempest  on  him 
light,  His  schip  was  dounborn.  a  1340  Hami'ole  Psalter 
lxxxviii.  41  f»ou  heghed  (>e  right  hand  of  downberand  him. 
1680  G.  Hickes  Spirit  of  Popery  Pref.  5  For  the  Down¬ 
bearing  of  the  Gospel.  1690  Norris  Beatitudes  (1694) 

I.  230  Such  a  full  down-bearing  Perswasion.  1834  Fon- 
blanqur  Eng.  under  7  Administ.  (1837)  HI.  130  Hemmed 
in  and  downborne  by  an  overpowering  opposition. 

Downcast  (daunka'st),  v.  Now  only  poet. 
[f.  Down  adv.  +  Cast  v.]  trans.  To  cast  down 
(Jit.  and  fig.)  ;  to  overthrow,  demolish;  to  deject, 
dispirit.  Hence  Downca'sting  vbl.  sb. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxv.  6  In  ax  and  in  thixil  fiai  it 
doun-caste.  <1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew' s  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
9  By  a  cruell  downecastyng.  <11572  Knox  Hist.  Ref. 
Wks.  (1846)  I.  341  For  the.  .abolishment  of  idolatrie,  and 
for  douncasting  the  places  of  the  same.  1724  Wodrow  Corr. 
<1843)  III.  120  The  occasion  of  your  downcastings.  1839 
Longf.  Mass  for  Dying  Year  xii,  The  stars  from  heaven 
down-cast. 

Downcast  (dairnkast),  sb.  [f.  Down  adv.  + 
Cast  sb. ;  cf.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  act  of  casting  down  (lit.  and  fig.)  ;  over¬ 
throw,  demolition,  ruin ;  downward  cast  (of  the 
eyes  or  look),  b.  Geol.  -■  Downthrow  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23721  (Cott.)  Dame  fortune  turnes  (ran 
hir  quele  And  castes  vs  dun..O  J>at  dun-cast  we  mai  wit 
chance  Enentis  jfis  werld  get  couerance.  1612  T.  James 
Jesuits’  Downf.  1 1  Exaltation  of  themselues,  and  downecast 
of  all  that  side  not  with  them.  1723  Steele  Cruise.  Lovers 

II.  i,  I  saw  the  respectful  Downcast  of  his  Eyes.  1819 
Rees  Cycl., Downcast,  a  term  among  Miners  and  Colliers 
for  the  sinking  down  of  the  measures  or  strata  on  one  side 
of  a  fault.  1881  Q.  Rev.  July  102  Upliftings  and  downcasts 
of  strata. 

2.  The  throwing  down  of  a  current  of  air  into  a 
coal-mine,  etc.  ;  atlrib.  in  downcast  shaft ,  the  shaft 
by  which  fresh  air  is  introduced  into  a  mine,  also 
ellipt.  called  the  down-cast. 

1816  Holmes  Coal-jnines  Durham ,  etc.  78  Ventilation  . . 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  stream  of  air  which  descends 
the  Downcast  Shaft  and  passes  through  the  workings  until 
it  finds  the  Upcast  Shaft,  through  which  it  ascends.  1859 
Ann.  Reg.  43  Worked  by  a  single  shaft,  for  both  the  ‘  up¬ 
cast’  and  the  ‘down-cast’.  1880  J.  Lomas  Alkali  Trade 
150  The  heat  and  smoke  are.  .drawn  away  to  the  chimney 
by  means  of  the  downcast.  1881  19 th  Cent.  No.  48.  239. 

Downcast  (dairnkast),///.  a.  [f.  Down  adv. 
+  Cast///,  a. ;  also  as  pa.  pple.  of  Downcast  v.] 

1.  Cast  down  ;  ruined,  destroyed  ;  fig.  dejected. 

1602  Marston  Antonio  s  Rev.  v.  vi.  Wks.  1856  I.  143  The 

downe-cast  ruines  of  calamitie.  1611  Heywood  Gold.  Age 
in.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  42  In  the  repairing  of  your  downe-cast 
state.  1832  Hr.  Martineau  Homes  Abroad  iii.  43  A  few 
looked  downcast.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lx.  V.  291  A  down¬ 
cast  stupor  and  sense  of  abasement  possessed  every  man. 

2.  Of  looks,  etc.  :  Directed  downwards ;  de¬ 
jected. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Ch.  Militant  86  Where  first  the 
Church  should  raise  her  down-cast  face.  1718  Prior  Power 
787  With  downcast  eyelids,  and  with  looks  aghast.  1868 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  viii.  166  With  downcast 
eyes  and  bated  breath. 

Hence  Do  wncastness. 

a  1851  Moir  Sonn .,  Scot.  Sabbath  ii,  Your  doubts  to  chase, 
your  downcastness  to  cheer. 

Downcome  (dairniktmi),  sb.  ff.  Down  adv.  + 
Come  v.  ;  cf.  income ,  outcome.'] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  down  (lit.  and  fig.) ;  descent, 
downfall ;  humiliation. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  hi.  iv.  59  At  douncom  of  thir 
Harpyis.  1594  Southwell  M.  Magd.  Fun.  Teares  101 
Love’s  feares  will  stoope  to  the  lowest  downecome.  1641 
Milton  Reform.  1.  (1851)  7  Like  the  sudden  down-come  of 
a  Towre.  1815  Scott  Rob  Roy  xix,  It’s  a  brave  kirk.. It 
had  amaist  a  doun-come  lang  syne  at  the  Reformation.  1877 
Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  iii.  79  That  sense  of  downcome 
which  is,  of  all  sensations  of  poverty,  the  most  hard  to  bear, 
b.  Hawking.  A  swoop  down. 

1575  Turberv.  Faulconric  9  Making  hir  downecomme,  and 
stouping  from  hir  wings.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  11. 
(1677)  178  The  Faulcon.  .hath  a  natural  inclination  and  love 
to  fly  the  Hern  every  way,  either  from  her  Wings  to  the  down¬ 
come,  or  from  the  Fist  and  afore-head.  1698  Fryer  Acc.E. 
India  #  P.  219  Tropick  Birds,  .stooping  to  their  Game., 
perform  it  at  one  down-come. 

2.  Metallurgy.  (See  quot.) 

1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Downcome,  the  pipe  through 
which  tunnel-head  gases  from  iron  blast-furnaces  are  brought 
down  to  the  hot-blast  stoves  and  boilers,  when  these  are 
below  the  tunnel-head. 

Down-comer,  a.  One  who  comes  down, 
b.  techn.  A  pipe  or  tube  to  convey  water  down¬ 
wards  (cf.  prec.  2). 

1868  Atkinson  Cleveland  Gloss.  1896  Daily  News  20  Apr. 
5/2  In  the  Yarrow  boiler  there  are  no  outside  downcomers. 

Dow  n-coming,  vbl.  sb.  A  coming  down, 
descent  (lit.  and  Jig.]  :  =  Downcome  sb.  1. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5271  At  his  doun  commyng. 
1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  400  Before 
the  bishops’  downcoming.  1883  Besant  All  in  Garden 
Fair  11.  vi,  A  sad  downcoming  of  his  lofty  aims. 

Down-draught  (dau-ndraft). 

1.  A  descending  draught  or  current  of  air. 

1849  Cdl.  Wiseman  Sense  v.  Sc.  Ess.  1853  III.  603  How 
the  north  wind  should  always  drive  a  down-draught  . .  into 
the  drawing-room. 


2.  A  down-dragging  or  depressing  influence.  Sc. 

c  1788  Picken  Twa  Rats  Misc.  Poems  (1813)  I.  68  (Jam.) 

We  yield  To  nae  downdraught  but  perfect  eild. 

So  Down-draw,  Down- drug.  Sc. 

c  1788  Picken  Misc .  Poems  (1813)  I.  79  (Jam.)  Poortith’s 
sair  down-draw.  1814  North.  Antiq.  429  (Jam.)  Love  in 
our  hearts  will  wax  ..Thro’  crosses  and  down-drug. 

Downe,  obs.  f.  Down,  done  (see  Do  v.). 
Downfall  (dairnfpl). 

1.  The  act  of  falling  down  ;  sudden  descent. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  298  The  sonne  knowyng  no 
downe  falle.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1 1.  493 
Those  that  . .  runne  on  swiftly  whither  they  please,  without 
feare  of  downe  falles.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  11.  (1677) 
213  If  she  [the  hawk]  miss  at  the  first  down-fall  and  kill  not. 
1710  Addison  Whig  Exam.  No.  2  (Seager),  I  never  met 
so  sudden  a  downfal  in  so  promising  a  sentence.  1842 
Tennyson  St.  Sim.  Styl.  108  'Tween  the  spring  and  down¬ 
fall  of  the  light. 

b.  A  fall  (of  water,  rain,  snow,  etc.). 

i>6o3  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  31  The  riuer  Melas.  .in 
Winter  or  any  other  great  downefall  of  water  . .  right 
suddenly  ouerfloweth  his  bankes.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk .,  Downfalls ,  the  descending  waters  of  rivers  and 
creeks.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  17  The  weather- 
wise  . .  said  there  would  soon  be  ‘  downfall ;  ’  but  no  rain  came. 

+  2.  A  steep  descent,  precipice;  an  abyss,  gulf, 
pit.  Obs. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  (1877)  151  Rockes  of  a  down¬ 
right  pitche,  or  a  stiepe  down  fall.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1589)  231  Beware  thou  tumble  not  into  some 
downefall.  1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  v.  (1596)  67 
These . .  delight  to  walke . .  thoro w  dangerous  and  high  places, 
and  to  approch  neere  steepe  down-fals.  1691  Dryden  K 
Arthur  11.  i.  Wks.  1884  VIII.  153  Dreadfull  downfalls  of 
unheeded  rocks.  1822  Hogg  Perils  of  Man  I.  63  A  bit 
downfa’  to  the  south. 

3.  Fall  from  high  estate,  ruin.  (The  current 

use.) 

.  a  1300  Cursor M.  11362  (Cott.)  pis  child,  .sal  be  to  fel  men 
in  dun  fall,  And  to  fell  in  vprising.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  FT, 

v.  vi.  64  Those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  116  That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame 
beneath  This  downfall.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  60 
p  2  Histories  of  the  downfal  of  kingdoms.  1824  W.  Irving 
T.  Trav.  II.  3  The  downfall  of  his  great  expectations. 

F  b.  concr.  {pi!)  Ruins,  debris.  Obs. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  lxxiii.  (1612)  301  On 
Auentine  the  down-fals  are  of  Temples  store  to  see. 

4.  Something  constructed  on  purpose  to  fall  down. 

1856  C.  J.  Andersson  Lake  Ngami  528  To  destroy  the 

hippopotamus,  .by  means  of  the  downfall,  .consisting  of  a 
log  of  wood. 

5.  at t rib.  Falling  down,  descending. 

1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  275  Protecting  it  . .  from  the 
entrance  of  the  downfall  spray.  1807  Vancouver  Agric. 
Devon  (1813)  285  By  these  drains  the  downfall  waters 
would  immediately  escape. 

Down-fallen,  ppl-  a.  Also  7  -fall.  Fallen 
to  the  ground,  or  from  a  high  estate. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  135  The  downfall  [mod.  ed. 
-fallen]  Mortimer.  1602  Carew  Cornwall  (J.)  The  land  is 
now  divorced  by  the  downfallen  steep  cliffs  on  the  farther 
side.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  4  Let  vs  . .  Bestride  our 
downfall  [mod.  edd.  -fallen]  Birth-dome.  1784  Cowper  Task 

vi.  144  His  foe's  down-fallen  beast.  1817  Moore  Lalla  R., 
Veiled  Proph.  (1854)  82  Their  down-fall’n  Chief. 

Do’Wllfallillg,  vbl.  sb.  The  act  of  falling 
down  ;  downfall ;  f  setting. 

a  1300  F.  E.  Psalter  li.  6  pou  loved  alle  wordes  of  doun 
fallinge  [L.  praccipitationis}.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
6576  Hate  teres  of  gretyng,  That  the  synful  sal  scalden  in 
the  dounfallyng.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  331 
Ane  [comet]  schane  ay  afore  the  sonne-rising,  and  this  othir 
afore  his  downfalling.  1826  E.  Irving  Babylon  II.  vi.  97 
He  sent.  .Jeremiah,  .before  the  downfalling  of  destruction. 

Downfalling,  ///-  a.  Falling  down  ;  also 
fig.  declining,  decaying. 

[a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii.  9  Koles  ware  doun  falland 
Kindled  ere  of  him  glouand.]  1590  C.  S.  Right  Religion 
14  The  downfalling  pride  of  the  Pope.  1659  D.  Peli .Impr. 
Sea  408  The  Seamans  high  soaring  sursmns,  and  his  down- 
falling  deorsums.  1886  A.  Winchell  Geol.  Field  60  A  down¬ 
falling  mass  of  vapour. 

+  Down-flat,  a.  [cf.  Fl\t  a.  6.]  Downright. 

1664  H.  Cary  Marriage  Night  in.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XV.  140  This  is  a  down-flat  challenge. 

Dow'ngate.  Ohs.  [f.  Down  adv.  +  Gate, 
going.]  Going  down,  descent,  setting. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret .,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  89 
To  (>e  donngate  of  \>e  sonne.  155S  Watreman  Fardle 
Facions  1.  iv.  43  Certeine  of  theim  worshippe  the  Sonne  at 
his  vprijste,  and  curse  him  nioste  bittrely  at  his  doune  gate. 

Downgeowne,  obs.  form  of  Dungeon. 

Down  grade,  down-grade,  [see  Grade.] 
lit.  A  downward  gradient,  a  descending  slope  (on 
a  railway,  etc.)  ;  hence  fig.  A  downward  course  or 
tendency  in  morals,  religion,  etc.  Also  at/rib. 

1885  Harper's  Mag.  Apr)  690/2  The  train  keeps  on  its 
rapid  down-grade  run.  1887  Spurgeon  (title)  Four  Articles 
on  the  Down-Grade.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Apr.  11/1  The 
Baptist  Union,  .both  parties  in  the  ‘  down-grade  controversy’ 
having  marshalled  their  forces.  1890  Daily  News  8  Dec. 
2/1.  1895  Westm.  Gas.  19  Apr.  3/2  A  study  in  the  down- 

grade  of  a  village  girl  from  seduction,  .to  prostitution. 

t  Down-gyved,  /// •  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f. 
Down  adv.  IX.  +  Gyve.]  Explained  by  Steevens 
as  meaning  *  Hanging  down  like  the  loose  cincture 
which  confines  fetters  round  the  ancles.’ 

160Z  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  i.  80  His  stockings  foul’d,  Vngartred, 
and  downe  giued  to  his  Anckle. 


Bownhaul  (-h§l).  Naut.  [f.  Down  adv.  + 
Haul  v.]  (See  quot.  1S67.) 

1669  Sturmy  Marnier s  Mag.  17  All  down  upon  your 
doone  hall.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  11.  i,  We  belayed  the  fore 
downhaul.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  v.  ir,  I  . .  sprang 
forward,  threw  the  downhaul  over  the  windlass.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk ,  Do7en-haul,  a  rope  passing  up 
..to  the  upper  corner  of  the  sail  to  pull  it  down  when 
shortening  sail.  Also ..  to  the  outer  yard-arms  of  studding- 
sails,  to  take  them  in  securely. 

b.  attrib.  Downhaul  tackle  (see  quot.  1867). 

1762  Falconer  Shi  prior,  n.  319  Below  the  down-haul  tackle 
others  ply.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Down-haul 
tackles,  employed  when  lower  yards  are  struck,  .to  prevent 
them  from  swaying  about  after  the  trusses  are  unrove. 

t  Downhauler.  Naut.  Obs.  =  prec. 

1794  Rigging  <5-  Seamanship  I.  85  The  higher  studding- 
sails  . .  are  drawn  down  to  be  furled  or  reefed  by  down- 
haulers.  Ibid.  165  Do'wnhauler ,  A  rope  which  hoists  down 
the  stay-sails,  studding-sails,  and  boom-sails,  to  shorten  sail. 

Downhearted  (-halted),  a.  Having  the 
heart  ‘down’  (see  Down  adv.  1 8) ;  discouraged, 
low-spirited.  (‘ A  colloquial  word.’  Todd  1818.) 

a  1774  Goldsm.  Ess.  (L.),  Come,  my  good  fellow,  don’t  be 
downhearted  ;  cheer  up.  i860  Ruskin  in  Anne  Ritchie 
Rec.  Tennyson,  etc.  29  Sept.  (1892)  136,  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  your  letter  ..  having  been  downhearted  lately.  1869 
Goulburn  Purs.  Holiness  xxi.  199  To  console  many 
a  down-hearted  Christian. 

Hence  Downheartedly  adv. ;  Downhearted- 
ness. 

1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  Introd.  v.  (1669)  174,  I.  .find 
it  come  off  as  weakly  and  down  heartedly  as  before,  a  1863 
Thackeray  H aggarty  s  Wife  (1887)  281  His  down-hearted¬ 
ness.  .surprised,  .his  acquaintances. 

t  DownheTd.  Obs.  In  4  dun-,  doun-,  etc., 
-helde,  -heild.  [f.  Held  sb.,  slope.]  A  down¬ 
ward  slope,  declivity,  decline,  descent  (lit.  and  fig.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3822  (Cott.)  Jacob  . .  sagh  \>e  well  be  a 
doun  heild.  Ibid.  5468  Negh  seuen  score  yeir  of  eld  Was 
bis  iacob  at  his  don  heild  [Fairf  atte  his  doun  helde]. 
Ibid.  6431  pe  sun  was  at  dun  heild  [Trin.  doun  helde]. 

Downhill  (see  below)  sb.,  adv.,  and  a. 

A.  sb.  (dairnhil).  [f.  Down  adv.] 

1.  The  downward  slope  of  a  hill;  a  decline, 
declivity,  descent  {lit.  and  Jig.). 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  ii.  39  Th'  Icie  down-Hils  of 
this  slippery  Life.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  107 
Some  on  horseback,  other  on  foot,  follow  the  cry  . .  neither 
fearing  thornes,  woods,  down-hils.  1795  Burke  Regie. 
Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  119  It  is  not  possible  that  the  downhill 
should  not  be  slid  into.  1853  W.  Jerdan  Autobiog.  III. 
xiv.  207  To  cheer  and  solace  the  downhill  of  life. 

t2.  slang,  {pi!)  False  dice  which  run  on  the 
low  numbers.  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  Down-hills ,  Dice  that  run 
low.  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  100. 

B.  adv.  (daunhid).  ff.  Down  prep.]  Down  the 
slope  of  a  hill ;  in  a  descending  direction  ;  on  a 
decline  ;  down-wards  {lit.  and  Jig!). 

1659  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  348  Whether  it  be  up-hill 
or  down-hill.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  xiv,  A  very  short  cut, 
and  all  down-hill.  1795  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  (1862)  III.  313 
They  are  going  downhill  . .  a  well-concerted  opposition  will 
end  the  business.  1871  Smiles  Charac.  i.  (1876)  17  They 
broke  through  the  French  and  sent  them  flying  downhill. 

C.  adj.  (dairnhil).  Sloping  or  descending  down¬ 
wards  ;  declining.  (Also  Jig.) 

1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  71  The  gentle  down-hill 
way  to  the  bathos,  a  1729  Congreve  (J.\  A  downhill 
greensward.  1782  Cowper  Lett.  11  Nov.,  The  down-hill 
side  of  life.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II.  408  The  monks  had 
travelled  swiftly  on  the  downhill  road  of  human  corruption. 

Downily,  adv.  rare.  ff.  Downy  +  -ly  ^.]  In 
a  downy  manner;  like  down  or  fluff. 

1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  639  We  have  detected 
particles  of  nutmeg  reposing  downily  on  the  surface. 

Downiness  (dau*nines).  ff.  Downy  +  -ness.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  downy ;  a  downy 
growth  or  substance. 

1670  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  14  Vapours  arise  out  of  the 
iron  which  turn  into  a  downiness.  1695  H.  Sampson  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  80  A  Downyness  upon  her  chin,  unusual 
with  those  of  her  Sex.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  88.  2/1  A 
Hoary  kind  of  Downyness.  1855  Browning  Men  «$•  Worn., 
Respectability ,  Your  lip’s  contour  and  downiness. 

Downione,  obs.  form  of  Dungeon. 
t  Downish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Down  a.  +  -ish.] 
Somewhat  dejected  or  directed  downward. 

1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1 177/4  One  Booke  Bookey,  of  a 
middle  stature  . .  full  fac’d,  of  a  downish  look.  1710  in 
Ballard  MSS.  XXXVI.  No.  24  The  Whigs  are  very 
downish  here  upon  the  late  changes. 

Downk(e,  obs,  form  of  Dank. 

Downland  1 .  ff.  Down  sbA  ;  cf.  OE.  dun- 
land.]  Land  forming  downs  ;  hilly  pasture-land. 

[c  1000  jElfric  Dent.  i.  7  Feld  landum  &  dun  landum.] 
1842  Petmy  Cycl.  XXIII.  343/2  There  are  also  about 
<50,000  acres  of  down-land.  1884  W.  J.  Coukthope  Addison 
ii.  27  Salisbury  Plain,  with  . .  its  open  tracts  of  undulating 
downland. 

Dow  nland  2.  f Ci.  upland.]  Land  lying  low, 
or  sloping  downwards  ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

1839  Stonehouse  Axholmc  399  Descending  the  downland 
lawns. 

Downless  (dcnrnles),  a.  ff.  Down  sb!1  + 
-less.]  Without  down. 

1598  Marlowe  &  Chapman  Hero  L.  v.  45  The  downless 
rosy  faces  Of  youths  and  maids.  1796  Withering  Brit. 
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Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  222  Doronicum  ..  seeds  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  down-less  and  naked.  1872  J.  C.  Jeaffreson 
l  Pont  an  in  spite  of  Herself  \.  1.  iv.  59  As  downless  and 
smooth-faced  as  any  girl  of  eighteen  summers. 

Down-lie  (-tab),  V.  To  lie  down,  go  to  bed, 
retire  to  rest.  (Chietly  in  pres.  pple.  Down-lying.) 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  88  b,  Prayer  is  moche 
necessary  at  all  tymes,  bothe  vprysynge  and  downlyenge. 
c  1550  Decay  Eng.  by  Shepe  (E.E.T.S.)  98  To  kepe  vj. 
persons,  downe  lyinge  and  vprisynge  in  hys  house,  a  1628 
Preston  Serm .  bef  his  Mafestic  (1630)  74  There  are  so 
many  uprising  &  down-lying,  that  must  have  bread  and 
meate  from  day  to  day. 

Hence  Down-lying*  vbl.  sb.  a.  Lying  down, 
going  to  bed ;  taking  of  permanent  quarters,  b. 
Lying-in  of  a  woman,  confinement,  {north,  dial.) 

1535  Goodly  Printer  Ps.  cxxxix,  My  ingoing  and  down- 
lying  to  sleep.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxv.  (1632)  82 
What  they  go  withall  is  but  a  conceiving,  and  therefore 
nothing  neere  downlying.  1637  R.  Monro  Exp  edit.  11. 

16  What  hurt  the  enemy  was  able  to  have  done  us, 
before  our  down-lying.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  M.  Barton 
ix,  She  expected  her  down-lying  every  day.  1855  Robinson 
Whitby  Gloss. ,  Down-ligging  time. 

T)ownlong,f  rep.  and  adj.  [app.  coined  by  W. 
Morris ;  cf.  headlong .]  A.  prep .  Down  along. 
B.  adj.  Rushing  down  headlong. 

1876  Morris  Sigurd  n.  91  The  rush  and  rattle  of  waters, 
as  the  downlong  flood  swept  by.  1895  —  Beowulf  21  But 
me  the  sea  upbore  The  flood  downlong  the  tide. 

tDow'nlooked  (-lukt),  a.  Ohs.  [f.  down-look : 
see  Down  a .  1  b.]  Having  downward  or  downcast 
looks  ;  guilty-looking ;  demure,  sheepish. 

1641  Brome  Joviall  Crew  n.  Wks.  1873  III.  384,  I  never 
lik’d  such  demure  down-look’d  Fellows.  1677  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  1230/4  A  middle  size  black  man,  having  short  black 
brown  lank  hair  . .  down-look’d.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant . 
Crew,  Blank ,  baffled,  down-look’t,  sheepish,  guilty.  1700 
Dkyden  Palamon  <5-  Arc.  n.  489  Jealousy  ..  Downlook’d, 
and  with  a  cuckow  on  her  fist.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  in. 
xix,  Men.. of  evil  mien,  Down-look’d,  unwilling  to  be  seen. 

Downlooking  (-lukiq),  a.  That  looks  down. 

1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  ii,  A.. middle  sized  man  with  a 
down-looking  visage.  1842  Mrs.  Browning  Grk.  Chr. 
Poets  12  Wilhelm  Meister’s  uplooking  and  downlooking 
aspects,  the  reverence  to  things  above  and  things  below. 
1881  Miss  Yonge  Lads  Lasses  Langley  ii.  120  The  rude, 
clumsy,  stupid,  down-looking  fellow  he  had  been. 

Downlying :  see  Down-lie. 

Downmost  (dairnm0ust),  adv.  and  adj .  Also 
dial .  downermost :  cf.  the  obs.  comparative 
downermore  :  see  Down  adv.  VIII. 

1790  Blagden  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  342  So  poised  as 
that  a  certain  part  should  be  always  downmost.  1822 
Coleridge  Lett.,  Convers.,  etc.  II.  92  Set  the  jewel  in  the 
marriage  ring  with  the  speck  downmost.  1849  Carlisle  in 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1886)  I.  333  The  early  or  downmost  part 
of  the  sheets  had  mouldered.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  T/ieo.  Such 
307  A  fowl  tied  head  downmost. 

Downpour  (-poor),  sb.  A  pouring  clown ; 
esp.  a  heavy,  continuous  fall  (of  rain,  etc.). 

1811  Agric.  Survey  Hebrides  741  (Jam.)  A  down-pour 
which  had  persevered  in  deluging  the  island  for  a  week. 
1859  R*  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
141  The  downpour  is  desultory  and  uncertain,  causing 
frequent  droughts  and  famine.  1872  Proctor  Ess.  Astron. 
xi.  151  A  systematic  and  continuous  downpour  of  missiles. 

Downright  (daunrai-t,  dairnrait),  adv.,  adj., 
and  sb.  [f.  Down  adv.  +  Right  adj.  and  adv.,  in 
OE.  riht,  rihte  :  cf.  Adownkigiit.] 

A.  adv.  (Stressed  downright  when  preceding 
the  word  it  qualifies,  downright  when  following.) 

)•  1.  Straight  down  ;  vertically  downwards.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  25613  pe  drake. .  flah  dun  rihte,  mid  feondliche 
rsesen.  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  621  The  elde  tie  ..  Hewe 
him  to  the  grounde  dounright.  1426  Audelay  Poems  23  He 
fel  downe  ry3t  into  hel  sodenly.  1538  H.  Medwall  Nature 
(1896)  40  Some  shote  sydelong  and  some  down  ryght.  1674 
Ray  Notes  Husb.  129  That  part  of  the  root,  which  descends 
down-right.  1728  Pope  Dime.  11.  288  He. .  Shot  to  the  black 
abyss,  and  plung’d  downright.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  554 
Several,  .were  seen  to  sink  downright,  by  some  people  who 
were  on  the  cliffs. 

2.  Thoroughly,  absolutely,  quite,  positively,  out 
and  out,  outright. 

„  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cv.  18  pe  lowe  it  swath  sinful  doun¬ 
right.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  191  God  gaf  pe  dome 
. .  pat  Adam  &  Eue  . .  Shulde  deye  doune  r^te.  1480  Cax- 
ton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxlvii.  (1482)  314  Scottes  that  day  were 
slayne  doune  right  the  substaunce  of  them  alle.  1588 
Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  389  They’l  inocke  vs  now  downe- 
right.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  562  Unless  you 
were  down-right  mad.  1724  R.  Falconer  Voy.  (1769)  141 
Killed  four  downright,  and  wounded  several.  1832  Ht. 
Martineau  Homes  Abroad  v.  66,  I  was  downright  scared. 

+  3.  In  a  direct  or  straightforward  manner ; 
plainly,  definitely.  Obs. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  iv.  31  You  haue  heard  him 
sweare  downright  he  was.  1680  Otway  Caius  Marius  iv.  i,  | 
An  honest,  simple,  downright-dealing  Lord.  1684  T.  Burnet 
I h.  Earth  11.  131  St.  Peter  ..  uses  a  plain  literal  style,  and 
discourses  down-right  concerning  the  natural  world. 

+  4.  Straightway,  straight.  Obs. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  ii.  1.  iii,  The  soul  that 
I.. Must  now  pursue  and  fall  upon  down-right.  1712  Ar- 
buthnot  John  Bull  11.  iii,  This  paper  put  Mrs.  Bull  in  such 
a  passion  that  she  fell  down  right  into  a  fit. 

B.  adj .  (Usually  stressed  dow'nright ;  but  , 
sometimes  downri'ght  at  the  end  of  a  clause.) 

1.  Directed  straight  downwards ;  vertical ;  directly  ! 
descending.  | 


1530  Palsgr.  2 i  5/1  Downeright  stroke,  taille.  1578  Lyte 
Doaoens  v.  xiv.  566  This  Hawkweede  hath  ^no  deepe 
downeright  roote.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  11.  iii.  92  Haue 
at  thee  with  a  downe-right  blow.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid s 
Met.  11.  (1626)  225  To  iump  from  downe-right  cliffes.  1684 
Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  71  He  gave  him  again  a  down-right  blow, 
and  brought  him  upon  his  knees.  1759  Phil.  Trans.  LI. 
299  Its  motion  was.. quite  downright,  i.e.  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon.  1857  Whittier  What  of  the  Day  ?  3  Thunders 
. .  Far-rolling  ere  the  downright  lightnings  glare. 

2.  jig.  a.  Direct,  straightforward,  not  circuitous  ; 
plain,  definite.  Of  persons:  Plain  and  direct  in 
speech  or  behaviour  (sometimes  implying  blunt¬ 
ness  of  manner).  Obs.  or  arch . 

1603  Shaks.  Meets,  for  M.  m.  ii.  12  After  this  downe-right 
way  of  Creation.  <zi6x6  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Knight  Malta  v.  ii, 
Your  downright  captain  still  I’ll  live,  and  serve  you.  *111626 
Bacon  ( J .),  An  admonition  from  a  dead  author,  or  a  caveat 
from  an  impartial  pen,  will  prevail  more  than  a  downright 
advice.  1717  Savage  Love  in  Veil  1.  i,  What  we  call  in 
downright  English  a  pimp.  1733  Pope  Hor.  Sat.  11.  i.  52 
As  plain  As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne.  1856 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  145  He  had  a  certain 
downright  honesty  about  him. 

b.  That  is  thoroughly  or  entirely  (what  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  sb.);  nothing  less  than  .  .  ,  mere, 
absolute,  positive,  thorough,  ‘flat’,  ‘out-and-out’. 

I5^5"73  Cooper  Thesaurus ,  Autopyron ,  Browne  bread  . . 
downe  right  bread.  a  1628  Preston  Serm.  bef.  his 
Majestie  (1630)  19  To  be  a  downe-right  Papist.  1699 
Bentley  Phal.  267  This  is  no  better  than  down-right  Non¬ 
sense.  1712  Steele  Sped .  No.  266  F  3  [She]  is  not  to  have 
down-right  Money,  but.  .a  Present  of  Plate.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  344  He  is  a  downright  atheist. 

C.  sb.  ( dow'nright ).  [The  adj.  used  ellipt.~\ 

+ 1.  A  vertical  line  ;  a  perpendicular.  Obs. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <5*  Selv.  153  Brought  by  a  sharp 
angle  to  a  downright  or  perpendicular  . .  with  the  thiller. 

2.  {pi.)  Name  of  a  quality  of  wool. 

1793  Vansittart  Reft.  Concl.  Peace  73  Downrights^  12  o  o 
per  pack,  Seconds  £11  00.  1832-52  McCulloch  Diet . 

Comm.  1428  The  best  English  short  native  fleeces  . .  are  . . 
divided  by  the  wool  sorter  into  . .  1.  Prime  ;  2.  Choice  ;  3. 
Super ;  4.  Head  ;  5.  Downrights ;  6.  Seconds. 

Downri’ghtly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  Downright  a. 
+  -ly  2.]  in  a  downright  manner  ;  directly  ; 
thoroughly:  =  Downright  adv. 

1642  Digby  Observ.  Sir  T.  Browne’s  Relig.  Med.  (1659) 
21  Averring  down-rightly,  That  God  cannot  doe  contradic¬ 
tory  things.  1679  Kid  in  G.  Hickes  Spirit  of  Popery  7 
Prelacy.. is  destructive  down-rightly  to  the  Sworn  Coven¬ 
ants.  1882  Society  7  Oct.  16/1  Persistently  overbearing,  if 
not.  .downrightly  insolent. 

Downrightness  (daunrartnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  downright ;  direct¬ 
ness,  straightforwardness  of  speech  or  behaviour. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Blunt  Man  (Arb.)  56  Hee  is 
generally  honest  . .  and  his  downerightnesse  credits  him. 
1809-12  Mar.  Edgeworth  Mameuvring  vii.  Wks.  1832  II. 
18  They  have  . .  so  much  self-will,  and  mercantile  down¬ 
rightness  in  their  manners.  1845  Thackeray  Crit.  Rev. 
Wks.  1886  XXIII.  237  [To]  expose  their  error  with  all  the 
downrightness  that  is  necessary. 

t  Downrights,  adv .  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
with  genitival  -es,  -j.]  =  Downright  adv.  1. 

C1350  Will.  Palerne  1165  pe  almauns  seweden  sadly  & 
slowe  doun  ri3tes.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  419  They 
would  . .  go  downrights  into  the  bottome.  Ibid.  512  The 
enemy,  .hath  made  after  you  to  sinke  you  down-rights. 

Dow'nrush.  Rush  down,  rapid  descent. 

1855  Brimley  Ess.,  Tennyson  73  Like  the  downrush  of 
a  mighty  cataract.  1893  Sir  R.  Ball  Story  of  Sun  140 
There  must  be  a  down-rush  of.  .cooled  gas  from  above. 

Downset  (dairnset).  Also  (sense  2)  -seat,  -sit. 

+  1.  Going  down  or  setting  (as  of  the  sun).  Obs. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  ii.  128  His  honour  and 
fortunes  were  for  ever  at  their  downe-set. 

2.  Sc.  An  establishment,  settlement. 

1818  Miss  Ferrier  Marriage  I.  120  By  my  faith,  but  you 
have  a  bein  downset.  1822  Galt  Entail  II.  274  (Jam.) 
A  warm  down-seat’s  o’  far  mair  consequence . .  than  the  silly 
low  o’  love.  1871  W.  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  xxxviii. 
(1873)  213  He’ll  get  a  braw  doonsit  at  Gushetneuk. 

3.  A  setting  or  putting  down,  a  rebuke. 

1824  Miss  Ferrier  Inher.  viii,  Nowise  disconcerted  at 
the  downset  she  had  received. 

Downset,  a.  Her.  Of  a  fess  :  Broken  so  that 
the  one  half  is  set  lower  than  the  other  by  its 
whole  width. 

1847  Gloss.  Brit.  Her.  141  The  best  way  would  be  to  say 
downset  on  the  dexter  or  sinister  side. 

Downshare,  corrupt  f.  Denshire. 

1796  J.  Boys  Agric.  Ketit  37  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Oats, 
Rye  Grass . .  is  the  course  after  downsharing  that  has  hitherto 
generally  prevailed.  Ibid.  Downshare  land. 

Downside  (dau*ns9id).  The  under  side  ;  in 
phr.  downside  up  (after  upside  down).  Also  advb. : 
?  =  downwards,  or  ?  short  for  downside  up. 

1683  Dryden  &  Lee  Dk.  of  Guise  v.  i,  A.  Since  last  we 
parted  at  the  barricadoes,  The  world’s  turned  upside  down. 
C.  No,’  faith,  'tis  better  now,  ’tis  downside  up.  1833  L. 
Ritchie  Wand,  by  Loire  56  The  factionnaire  seized  the 
document,  and  looked  at  it  upside  and  downside  for  some 
time.  1885  H.  Pearson  R.  Browning  13  Whether  the 
thing  shall  be  hung  upside,  downside,  or  endwise. 

Downstairs  (see  below),  adv.  phr.  {adj.,  sb.) 
Less  freq.  downstair  (esp.  as  adj.). 

a.  adv.  phr.  (daunsteeuz).  Down  the  stairs  ; 
on  or  to  a  lower  floor  or  {jig.)  ‘  the  lower  regions 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  112  His  industry  is  vp- 


staires  and  down-staires,  his  eloquence  the  parcell  of  a 
reckoning.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  202  Thrust  him 
downe  stayres.  n  1631  Drayton  IVks.  II.  490  (Jod.)  When 
upstair  one,  downstair  another,  hies.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Rom.  Forest  x,  As  she  went  downstairs,  a  i845  Barham 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Bros.  Birchington  xxiii,  Such  affairs  ..  are 
bruited  about . .  ‘  down-stairs  ’  Where  Old  Nick  [etc.].  1883 
Reade  Many  a  Slip  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  133/2  Down¬ 
stairs  the  lady  did  not  charm. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  (dcurnste*i(z). 

1819  Metropolis  I.  146  At  the  feet  of  down  stairs  Cinderella. 
1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  222i  1  have 
sometimes,  .feared  that  her  down-stair  life  was  less  happy. 
Mod.  The  downstairs  rooms. 

c.  sb.  (daunsteeuz).  The  downstairs  part  of  a 
building  ;  the  lower  regions. 

1843  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  254  The  old  green  curtains  of 
downstairs  were  become  filthy.  1877  H.  Smart  Play  or 
Pay  (1878)  125  The  accredited  down  stairs  is  so  utterly 
overstocked  with  that  pavement  [good  intentions],  1896 
Westm.  Gaz.  23  Apr.  2/3  The  magistrate  could  not  dis¬ 
criminate  whether  upstairs  or  down-stairs  began  [the  fight]. 

+  Downsteepy,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  Down 
adv.  +  Steepy  a.]  Steeply  descending,  precipitous. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1613)  97  (T.)  He  came  to  a  craggy 
and  downsteepy  rock. 

Downthrow  (datrn}>rJu). 

1.  A  throwing  or  being  thrown  clown,  rare. 

1615  Catascopes  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  352  Wars,  the 

canker  of  estate,  Hel’s  image  and  al  commonweale’s  down¬ 
throw.  1891  Times  21  Oct.  5/3  Unable  to  take  his  down¬ 
throw  philosophically. 

2.  Geo l .  The  depression  of  strata  below  the 
general  level  on  one  side  of  a  fault.  (Originally  a 
miners*  term.)  Also  attrib . 

1858  A.  C.  Ramsay  Geol.  Struct.  Merioneth ,  etc.  5  Down 
the  Bala  valley  . .  there  runs  a  great  fault.  It  is  a  down¬ 
throw  to  the  north-west.  1882  Geikie  Geol.  Sk.  282  A  true 
fault  with  an  upthrow  and  downthrow  side.  1889  Croll 
Stellar  Evol.  54  About  a  mile  E.S.E.  of  Beddgelert,  there 
is  a  fault  with  a  downthrow  of  5000  feet. 

Downtrod,  ppl.  a.  =  next. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  135,  (Qo.  1)  I  will  lift  the  down- 
trod  [Fols.' downfall,  -fain]  Mortimer.  1606  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  11.  iv.  1.  Trophies  887  [He]  Wholly  extirps  the  down- 
trod  Iebusite. 

Downtrodden  (dauntqrd’n),  pa.  pple.  and 
(dau'ntr^d’n),  ppl.  a. 

1.  Trampled  down  ;  beaten  down  by  treading. 

1568  U.  Fulwel  Like  Will  to  Like  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III. 

341  Repent,  repent,  your  sins  shall  be  downtrodden.  1846 
H.  Rogers  Ess.  (i860)  I.  175  The  down-trodden  grass. 
1875  Longf.  Pandora  viii.  4  The  flowers,  downtrodden  by 
the  wind. 

2.  jig.  Crushed  down  by  oppression  or  tyranny. 

1595  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  241  This  downe-troden  equity. 
1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  ad  fin.,  The  most  dejected  . .  and 
downtrodden  vassals  of  perdition.  1845-6  Trench  Huls. 
Led.  Ser.  1.  iii.  43  All  the  . .  crushed  and  down-trodden  of 
the  earth.  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud.  Chr.  342  The  down¬ 
trodden  serfs  of  Franconia. 

Hence  Dow  n-tro  ddenness. 

1881  F.  G.  Lee  Reg .  Baront .  i.  5  Their  expatriation, 
poverty,  and  down-troddenness. 

Downward  (dau’nwpjd),  adv.  {prcpl)  and 
adj.  For  forms  see  Down  adv.  [Primarily  an 
aphetic  form  of  Adownwakd,  in  OF.  ad/tnweard ; 
but  subseq.  referred  directly  to  Down  :  see  -ward.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  Towards  a  lower  place  or  position ;  towards 
what  is  below :  with  a  descending  motion  or  ten¬ 
dency.  a.  in  reference  to  movement  through  space. 

61200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  105  Ech  god  giue  ..  cumeS  of 
heuene  dunward.  c  1230  HaliMeid.  19  Ha.  .walden  fallen 
duneward.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  362  As  hii  hat  donward 
come.  1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiii.  xxiv.  (1495) 
456  A  drope  . .  fallyth  dounwarde  by  his  owne  heuynesse. 
I535  Coverdale  2  Kings  xx.  10  It  is  an  easy  thinge  for  the 
shadowe  to  go  ten  degrees  downewarde.  1641  French 
Distill,  i.  (1651)  40  This  Oil  taken  inwardly  worketh  up¬ 
ward  and  downward.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  AEneid  1.  607 
While  streams  downward  run  to  the  sea. 

b.  in  reference  to  direction,  attitude,  or  aspect. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  Lukand  douneward  to  ]>e 
erthe.  c  1450  Douce  MS.  55  ch.  x,  Tourne  the  brede  doun¬ 
warde  in  the  panne.  1562  J.  Heyvvood  Prov.  <5-  Epigr. 
(1867)  113,  I  looke  downeward  to  my  feete.  1793  Southey 
Triumph  Woman  302  Why  downward  droops  his  musing 
head  ?  1855  Browning  Old  Pictures  in  Florence  x,  'Tis 
looking  downward  makes  one  dizzy. 

c.  in  reference  to  position  or  situation. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9887  (Cott.)  pis  castel  dunward  J>an  es 
it  polist  slight,  c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  36  Thanne 
set  I  the  point ..  downward  in  the  same  signe.  c  1511  1st 
Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  33/2  Fro  ye  myddell  don- 
warde  ben  they  lyke  the  halfe  neder  parte  of  an  horse.  1641 
J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  n.  115  [St.  Peter]  was  crucified. . 
with  his  head  downward.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  463  Dagon 
his  Name,  Sea  Monster,  upward  Man  And  downward  Fish. 
1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  24  Metallic 
cones,  ranged  apices  downward. 

2.  jig.  a.  Towards  that  which  is  lower  in  order, 
or  inferior  in  any  way. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  1943  (Cott.)  Fra  me  dun-ward  drogh 
man  his  thoght.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.E.T.S.)  48  In  pe 
lyne  of  kynrede  dounward,  J>i  sone  to  f  e  is  in  fit:  firste 
degre.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  260  The 
Peichtis  in  thair  guddis  and  ryches  downward  began  to 
declyne.  <11732  T.  Boston  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  160  God 
carries  his  people’s  circumstances  downward . .  till  they  come 
to  that  point.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
351  Things  seem  to  tend  downward,  to  justify  despondency. 
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b.  Onward  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  time. 
i6n  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  3  From  Christes  time  downe- 
ward.  1679-1714  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  an.  1535  (R.)  From 
the  twelfth  century  downward.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  lxvi, 
All  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  from  Solon  downward. 

3.  Comb. 

1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  v,  Downward-gazing 
flowers.  1871  Browning  ISalaust.  1370  The  downward- 
dwelling  people.  1878  B.  Taylor  Deukalion  in.  i.  97. 

t  B.  prep.  =  Down  prep.  i.  Obs.  rare. 

C  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  v.  (1869)  3  A  corde.  .he 
hadde  set  dounward  j>e  wal. 

C.  adj. 

1.  Directed  towards  that  which  is  lower;  descend¬ 
ing  ;  inclined  downward,  a.  lit. 

1552  Huloet,  Downewarde,  prxeeps.  1592  Shaics.  Vcn. 
<$•  Ad.  1106  T-his  foul.. boar,  Whose  downward  eye  still 
looketh  for  a  grave.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  517  The 
downward  track.  1728-46  Thomson  Spring  188  In  the 
western  sky  the  downward  sun  Looks  out.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  146  The  downward  current  of  the  river, 
b.  fig. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.)  At  the  lowest  of  my  downward  thoughts. 
1700  Dryden  Sigism.  <5-  Guise.  344  Thy  low  fall  . .  Shows 
downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud.  1727-46  Thomson 
Summer  1516  A  Hampden  . .  who  stemmed  the  torrent  of 
a  downward  age  To  slavery  prone.  1869  Freeman  Norm. 
Lonq.  (1876)  III.  xiii.  303  Steps  in  a  downward  scale. 

2.  Lying  or  situated  below  ;  lower,  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9926  (Gott.)  pat  rechis  to  )>e  donwar 
[?'.  r.  nepemest]  light.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  341 
Aurora  . .  lights  the  downward  Heav’n.  1824  Campbell 
Theodric  138  The  waste  and  wild  Schreckhorn  . .  frowning 
.  .Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charms. 

Hence  Dow  nwardly  adv.  =  Downward  adv.  ; 
Downwardness. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  iii.  (1852)  26  That  downwardness  of 
soul.  1850  Browning  Easter  Day  xv.  33  Certain  rays.. 
Shot  downwardly.  1872  Mivart  Eton.  Anat.  60  The 
downwardly  tapering  condition  of  the  coccygeal  vertebras. 

Downwards  (daivnwgrdz),  adv.  [f.  Down¬ 
ward  with  adverbial  genitive  -es,  -s  :  see  -wards.] 
1.  a.  =  Downward  adv.  i  a,  b. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  cC  Alf.  I.  120  The 
Light  is  turned  down-wards.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Train 
211  Her  bill  is  crooked  downwards.  1641  Wilkins  Math. 
Magic/e  1.  ix.  (1648)  57  The  squeezing  or  pressing  of  things 
downewards.  1726  Adv.  Copt.  R.  Doyle  3  TheTide  running 
downwards.  1879  Lubbock  Sci.  Led.  ii.  36  The  hairs  which 
cover  the  stalks,  .usually  point  downwards. 

b.  =  Downward  adv.  1  c. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xv.  166  perfore  make  pei  the 
halfendel  of  ydole  of  a  man  vpwardes,  and  the  toper  half  of 
an  ox  doumvardes.  _  1620  Melton  Astrolog.  28  The 

Antipodites  have  their  feete  downewards  and  their  heads 
upwards  as  well  as  wee.  1756-7  x.  Key  slur’s  Trav.  (1760)  II. 
419  A  small  antique  Venus,  with  a  drapery  from  the  waist 
downwards.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  \  1.  i,  He  tossed., 
the  great  horn  upside  downwards. 

2  .fig.  =  Downward  adv.  2. 

a  1654  Selden  Table-T.  (Arb.)  69  Some  of  them  are 
asham’d  upwards,  because  their  Ancestors  were  too  great. 
Others  are  asham’d  downwards,  because  they  were  too 
little.  1857  Chambers'  Information  I.  691  Angling. ,  Worm- 
gut  varies  in  length  from  nearly  two  feet  and  downwards. 
1885  L.  O.  Pike  Yearbks.  12  <y  13  Edw.  Ill  Introd.  42 
From  the  time  of  Glanville  downwards. 

Downweigh.  (daunw<?‘’),  v.  trails.  To  weigh, 
down  ;  to  exceed  in  weight  or  influence,  to  out¬ 
weigh  ;  to  depress,  as  with  a  weight. 

1600  W.  Vaughan  Direct.  Health  (1633)  153  A  forced 
sanguine  complexion  . .  might  down-waigh  the  naturall 
melancholike  power.  1723  Tr ic/cology  it  The  Nod  of  a 
pretending  Fop  easily  down- weighs  the  Applause  of  Judges 
competent.  <21851  Mom  Poems,  Message  of  Seth  vi,  The 
gloom,  .downweighs  My  spirit. 

+  Down  weight,  down-weight.  Obs. 
That  which  weighs  down  the  scale  of  a  balance  ; 
full  or  good  weight,  atlrib.  Heavy  enough  to 
weigh  down  the  scale  ;  of  full  weight.  Also  fig. 

c  1524  Churchw.  Acc .  St.  Mary  hill ,  London  (Nichols 
1797)  128,  46  oz.  of  silver  plate,  20  downewaight,  to  be  made 
into  two  chalices.  1591  Florio  2 nd  Fi'uites  67  A.  These 
your  crownes  are  verie  light.  S.  Naie,  rather  they  are 
downe  waight.  1638  Chillingw.  Relief.  Prot.  1.  i.  §  8 
They  will  not  be  pleas'd  without  a  down  weight,  but  God  is 
contented  if  the  scale  be  turn'd.  1698  S.  Clarke  Script . 
Just.  xii.  61  That  I  may  give  down-weight,  I  shall  add 
these  Reasons  more. 

+  Downwith,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  or  Sc.  A.  adj. 
Downward.  B.  sb.  A  downward  course. 

C1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  91 1  A  downwith  waill  the 
Sothroun  to  thaim  had.  1617  Markham  Caval.  vi.  9  If  the 
fierce  Horse  haue  . .  either  vpwithes,  inwithes  or  downe- 
withes,  which  is  that  he  may  either  runne  within  the  side  of 
hilles,  vp  hils,  or  downe  hils.  1808-25  Jamieson  s.v.,  To  the 
downwith ,  downwards.  Downwith ,  descending,  as,  a 
downwith  road,  opposed  to  an  acclivity. 

Downy  (duirni),  a.1  [f.  Down  sbfi  +  -y1.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  down  ;  characterized  by  downs. 

1671  St.  Foine  Improved  8  The  Downy  and  dry  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  III.  817 
The  land.. was  of  the  downy  kind,  without  a  single  tree. 
1867  Motley  Corr.  20  Aug.,  A.  rolling,  downy  country. 

Downy  (datrni),  a.'-i  [f.  Down  sbS  +  -Y1.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  like  down  ;  feathery,  fluffy. 
1578  Lyte  Dodocns  v.  xiv.  566  The  flowers  of  milke 
Thistel.  .change  into  rounde  cotton  ordownie  bawles.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  xii.  79  On  his  tender  lips  the  downy  heare 
Did  ..  freshly  spring.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  tv.  v.  32 
There  lyes  a  dowlney  feather,  which  stirres  not.  1742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  t.  4  Sleep.  .Swift  on  his  downy  Pinion  flies. 


1840  R.  H.  Dana  Ref.  Mast  xxvi.  85  Thick  downy  feathers, 
taken  from  the  breasts  of  various  birds. 

2.  Made  or  consisting  of  down. 

a  1592  GreekE' A Iphonsus  tv.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  243  Mars  lies 
slumbering  on  his  downy  bed.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  1. 
19  Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest.  1820  Sporting 
Mag.  VI.  79  The  morning  was  truly  forbidding  for  the  swells 
to  leave  their  downy  dabs. 

3.  Covered  or  clothed  with  down. 

IS9I.  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii.  56  So  doth  the  Swan  her 
downie  Signets  saue.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  it.  72  For 
downy  Peaches  and  the  glossie  Plum.  1725  Bradley  Fam. 
Diet.  s.v.  Peonie,  The  Leaves  are  indented,  downy  on  the 
Backside.  1837  Lytton  E.  Maltrav.  20  Happiness  and 
health  bloomed  on  her  downy  cheeks. 

b.  Hence  in  specific  names  of  plants,  as  Downy 
Ling,  Downy  Oat ,  Downy  Willow,  etc. 

1548  I  urnf.r  Names.  of  Herbes  f  1881)  81  It  [Clematis 
v  italba]  may  be  called  in  Englishe  Heguine,  or  Dowmuine. 
1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  IV.  193  Downy  Woundwort. 

4.  trails/,  and  fig.  Down-like,  soft  as  down. 

1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  lit.  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  108  lie 

•  -  couch  my  heade  in  downie  moulde.  1605  Shaks.  Macb . 
11.  iii.  81  Shake  off  this  Downey  sleepe,  Deaths  counterfeit. 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  v.  397  Time  steals  on  with  downy 
Feet.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1854)  391  A  warmer  beauty  and 
a  downier  depth. 

5.  slang,  [with  sense  from  Down  adv.  22.] 
Wide-awake,  ‘  knowing 

1821  Egan  Tom  <$■  Jerry  (1890)  95  (Farmer)  Mr.  Mace 
had  long  been  christened  by  the  downies,  the  ‘  dashing 
covey'.  1825  C.  M.  Westmacott  Eng.  Spy  I.  379  The 
president  must  be  considered  a  downy  one.  1837  Thackeray 
y cllcrwplush  i.  (1887)  14  I’m  generally  considered  tolerably 
downy.  1873  Miss  Braddon  Strangers  Pilgr-  iii.  v, 
Hilda,  you’re  the  downiest  bird — I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
cleverest  woman  I  ever  met  with. 

6.  Comb.,  as  downy-cheeked,  -clad,  -feathered, 
-fruited,  -sprouting,  -winged  adjs. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  it.  ii.  in.  Colonies  42  The 
feeble  downie-feathered  Young.  1606  Ibid.  it.  iv.  11.  Magni¬ 
ficence  698  Some  douny-clad,  some  (fledger)  take  a  twig  Tc 
pearch-upon,  some  hop  from  sprig  to  sprig.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  lx.  553  To  make  me  downy-cheek’d  as  in  my  youth. 
1815  Shelley  Demon  of  World  23  Downy-winged  slumbers. 

Dowp,  Dowress  :  see  Doup,  Doweress. 
t  Dowrier.  Ac.  Obs.  Also  dowariar.  [a.  F. 
douairiire  a  woman  enjoying  a  dowry,  a  dowager, 
f.  douaire  Dower,  dowry.]  =  Dowager. 

i533  Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I.  18  To  be  called  Ladie 
ICatherin,  wife  of  Prince  Arthur,  dowarie[r]  of  Englande. 
I55S  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1597)  §  28  In  presence  of  the  Queenis 
Grace,  Marie,  Queene  Dowrier  [ed.  1566  Dowariar],  and 
Regent  of  Scotland.  1566  Hist.  Est.  Scot,  in  Wodr.  Soc. 
Misc.  (1844)  82  The  Queene  Dowrier  sent  forth  a  trutnpett 
out  of  the  Castle.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  x.  414  Mary  Quene  of  Scotland  and  Douariar  of 
France. 

Dowry  (dciu**ri).  Forms :  4-5  do  wary  (e, 
doweri(e,  -rye,  7  dowarie,  6  (9)  dowery ;  4-7 
dowrie,  -rey,  -rye,  5-  dowry,  [a.  AF.  dowarie 
fem.  =  OF. douaire masc.,  dower,  dowry:  cf.  med.L. 
dodria  fem.  (1273  in  Du  Cange),  beside  dodrhun, 
ddddrium ,  dotdrium ,  neut. :  see  Dower.] 
f  1.  =  Dower  1.  Obs. 

[1292  Britton  ii.  xix.  §  3  Le  garraunt  de  sa  dowarie  avaunt 
le  assignement . .  de  sa  certeyne  dowarrie.  Ibid.  v.  iii.  §  5 
Dowarie  deit  estre  assigne  entierement  et  ne  mie  par 
parcelerie.]  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  JVace  (Rolls)  6538 
Ffrensche  wymen  wolde  }>ey  non  take.. To  haue  cleym 
J?orow  heritage,  Ne  dowarye  }>orow  mariage.  1418  E.  E. 
Wills  (1882)  32  Here  Dowerye  &..here  parte  belonging 
to  here  of  al  my  godes.  1584  Powel  Lloyds  Canibria 
217  Who  had  for  her  Dowrie  Lhannerchheidol.  1609 
Skene  Reg.  Maj.  Table  76  The  dowarie  or  great  terce, 
perteining  to  ane  woman.  1713  Steele  Englishman  No. 
28.  182  His  wife  is  deprived  of  her  Dowry.  1841  Lanb 
A?'ab.  Nls.  76  If  he  replies  that  he  accepts  her,  and  gives 
her  a  dowry. 

2.  The  money  or  property  the  wife  brings  her 
husband  ;  the  portion  given  with  the  wife  ;  tocher, 
dot ;  cf.  Dower  2. 

c  1400  Cato's  Morals  58  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv,  Fie  to  take 
wife,  .take  hir  for  na  doweri.  1513  Douglas  sEncis  xi.  vii. 
182  Gif.,  this  haldryall  Suld  be  thy  drowry,  and  rich  gift 
dotall.  1530  Palsgr.  358  She  that  is  good  and  fayre  nede 
none  other  dowrie.  1644  Milton  Jdgm.^  Bucer  (1851) 
333  That  the  Husband  wrongfully  divorcing  his  Wife, 
should  give  back  her  dowry.  1728  Morgan  Algiers 
I.  iii.  36  Augustus  married  her  to  his  Royal  captive, 
and  for  a  Dowry  bestowed  on  him  the  Mauritanian  and 
Numidian  crowns.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library 
(1892)  I.  vi.  221  [He]  has  impoverished  himself  to  provide 
his  daughters'  dowries. 

f  3.  A  present  or  gift  given  by  a  man  to  or  for  his 
bride.  (In  quot.  1717  given  by  the  woman.)  Obs. 

c  1450  Henryson  Compl.  Creseide  (R.)  This  roiall  ring  set 
with  this  rubie  redd  Which  Troilus  in  dowrie  to  me  sende. 
1611  Bible  Gen.  xxxiv.  12  Aske  mee  neuer  so  much  dowrie 
and  gift  ..  but  giue  me  the  damsell  to  wife.  1717  Croxall 
Ovids  Met.  viii.  i,  To  his  dear  tent  I’d  fly  ..  confess  my 
flame  And  grant  him  any  dowry  that  he'd  name. 

4.  fig.  A  ‘gift*  or  talent  with  which  any  one  is 
endowed  by  nature  or  fortune  ;  an  endowment. 

c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  iv,  The 
body  of  man.. shall  receyue  fully  the  ryche  dowary  of 
vndedlynes.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iii.  ii.  95  So  are 
those  crisped  snakie  golden  locks,  .often  knowne  To  be  the 
dowrie  of  a  second  head.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Greatness 
Kingd.  (Arb.)  491  Strength  at  Sea  (which  is  one  of  the 
Principal!  Downes  of  this  Kingdome).  1841-4  Emerson 
Ess. ,  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  97  Beauty  should  be  the 
dowry  of  every  man  and  woman.  1857  H.  Reed  Led.  Brit. 


Poets  ii.  73  A  taste  for  poetry  brings  a  rich  dowry  of 
intellectual  and  moral  happiness. 

5.  Comb.,  as  dowry -money ;  dowry-seeking  adj. 
J^75  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Elis.  1.  (1688)67  Her  Dowry-money 
not  payed  out  of  France.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker  E.  Europe 
267  The  love-sick  or  dowry-seeking  soldier. 

+  Dowry,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  traits.  To  give 
a  dowry  to. 

1588  P arke  tr.  Mendoza's  H is/.  China  45  a,  For  to  dowrie 
their  w'iues  with  whom  they  shalbe  married. 

t  Dowsabel.  Obs.  An  English  form  (through 
French)  of  the  female  name  Dulcibella.  Perhaps  first 
used  in  some  pastoral  song,  whence  applied  generi- 
cally  to  a  sweetheart,  ‘  lady-love  ’ :  cf.  Doll  sb. 1  1. 

[1585-6  in  Winterton  Parish  Register  as  Passable.} 
x59°  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  no  Where  Dowsabell  did 
claime  me  for  her  husband.  1593  Drayton  Eclog.  iv,  He 
had  as  antique  stories  tell  A  daughter  cleaped  Dowsabel. 
^  1652  Brome  Eng.  Moor  iii.  iii.  Wks.  1873  II.  48  [Women] 
Of  all  conditions,  from  the  Doxie  to  the  Dowsabel.  1675 
Cotton  Scoffer  Sco/t  75  Give  me  her  for  my  Dowsabel. 

Dowse  (datiz),  v .  Also  dowze,  douse.  [Deri¬ 
vation  unknown  ;  app.  a  dialect  term.]  inir. 
To  use  the  divining-  or  dowsing-rod  in  search  of 
subterraneous  supplies  of  water  or  mineral  veins. 

Hence  Dowsing-  vbl.  sb. ;  Dowser  (dairzoj), 
one  who  uses  the  divining-rod,  a  water-diviner  ; 
Dowsing’-rod,  the  rod  or  twig  used  by  dowsers. 

1691  Locke  Lou'er.  Interest  40  Not  of  the  nature  of  the 
deusing-rod,  or  virgula  divina,  able  to  discover  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  1838  Mrs.  Bray  Tradit.  Devonsh.  III. 
260  The  superstition  relative  to  the  dowsing  or  divining  rod, 
and  the  dowsers  themselves,  is  too  well  known  to  be  noticed 
here.  1865  R.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  W.  Eng.  Ser.  1.  Introd.  20 
The  divining  or  dowzing  rod  is  certainly  not  older  than  the 
German  miners,  who  were  brought  over  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  teach  the  Cornish  to  work  their  mines.  1869  Eng. 
Mech.  31  Dec.  380/1  The  ‘dowsing'  or  ‘divining’  rod  is 
a  forked  stick  of  some  fruit-bearing  wood,  generally  hazel, 
held  by  the  extremity  of  each  prong  of  the  fork  in  a  peculiar 
way.  1888  Standard  22  Dec.,  These  authorities  [Hastings 
Board  of  Guardians]  lately  invoked  the  aid  of  a  ‘  Dowser 
or  water  diviner,  to  tell  them  where  to  sink  a  well.  1894 
Daily  News  28  Dec.  5/2  The  dry  summer  of  1893  brought 
the  Divining  Rod  forward.  .* dowsers  ’  sought  for  water 
with  the  mystic  ‘twig’,  and,  very  often,  found  it.  Ibid.. 
Instances  are  adduced  of  ladies  who  have  tried,  .and  found 
that  they  could  ‘dowse’. 

Dows- :  see  Douc-,  Dous-. 

Dowsing-cheek,  -chock.  Also  dousing-. 

i849-5°  We  ale  Diet.  Terms ,  Dowsing  checks,  c  1 850 
Rudim.  Navig.fi Weale)  116  Dowsing  chocks ,  pieces  fayed 
athwart  the  apron  and  lapped  on  the  knight-heads  or  inside 
stuff  above  the  upper  deck. 

Dow  sy,  a.  Sc.  [?  related  to  Dozy.]  Stupid. 

1508  Dunbar  Flyting  w.  Kennedie  158  God  gif  this 
dowsy  be  drownd.  1529  More  Suppl.  0/ Soulys  Wks.  332/1 
Beeing  so  dowsie  drunke,  that  he  coulde  neither  stande  nor 
reele.  1843  Whistle- bin kie  (Sc.  Songs)  (1890)  II.  99 
Watchin’  ilka  step  o’  your  wee  dousy  brither. 

Dowt(e,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Doubt,  etc. 

Dowter,  Dowtie,  -y,  Dowve,  obs.  ff. 
Daughter,  Doughty  a .,  Dove. 

Dowy,  var.  Dowie  ;  obs.  form  of  Doughy. 

-dox :  see  Doxy2. 

Doxastic  (d^ksae'stik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  ho£aoriK-6s 
forming  opinion,  conjectural,  f.  SofaoTT??  con- 
jecturer,  f.  tio£a£-ui/  to  conjecture.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  opinion  ;  depending  on  or  exercising 
opinion.  Also  as  sb.  An  object  of  opinion. 

1794  T.  Taylor  Plotinus  Introd.  22  Different  objects  of 
knowledge  were  known  by  different  gnostic  powers,  .sensibles 
by  sense,  doxastics  by  opinion.  1801  —  A  ristotle's  Metaph. 
Introd.  54  Subordinate  to  this  is  the  doxastic  energy.  1822 
—  Apulcius  1.  332  Things  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
eyes,  and  touched  by  the  hand,  and  which  Plato  calls 
doxastic. 

Doxological  (dpkstdp’dgikal),  a.  [f.  Doxo- 
logy  +  -ic  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  doxology  ;  praising,  glorifying. 

1655  Howell  Lett.  IV.  123  A  Doxological  Cronogram 
including  this  present  yeer  mdclv.  1695  G.  Hooper  Disc. 
Lent  353  (T.  Suppl.)  The  three  first  collects  are  noted 
to  be  wholly  doxological.  1883  H.  M.  Kennedy  tr.  Ten 
Brink's  E.  E.  Lit.  42  The  poet,  .presents  a  doxological 
opening,  glorifying  God. 

Hence  Doxolo  glcally  adv. 

1891  J.  E.  H.  Thomson  Bis.  mh.  infi.  our  Lord  it.  vi.  295 
The  whole  Psalter  closes  doxologically. 

Doxologize  (d^ksflodgaiz),  v.  [f.  Doxology 
+  -ize.]  a.  intr.  To  say  the  doxology.  b.  trails. 
To  address  a  doxology  to. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Doxologize .  .to  say  the  Hymn  called 
Gloria  Patri.  <1  1816  C hr.  Disciple  II.  295  (Pickering)  No 
instance  is  to  be  _  found  in  which  primitive  Christians 
doxologized  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a  Person. 

+  Doxologue.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Or.  80(0X07-0? : 
see  next.]  =  next. 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  i.  (1643)  42  The  manifold  doxologues 
in  Paul’s  Epistles. 

Doxology  (dpksfi’lodgi).  [ad.  med.L.  doxo- 
logia,  a.  Ur.  80(0X07(0,  abst.  sb.  f.  80(0X07-0? 
uttering  praise,  giving  glory,  8o(a  glory  +  -A070? 
speaking.  So  F.  doxologie.\ 

f  a.  The  utterance  of  praise  to  God ;  thanks¬ 
giving.  Obs.  b.  A  short  formula  of  praise  to 
God,  esp.  one  in  liturgical  use  ;  spec,  the  Gloria 
in  excelsis  or  ‘  Greater  doxology  the  Gloria  Patri 
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or  ‘Lesser  doxology\  or  some  metrical  formula, 
such  as  the  verse  beginning  4  Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow/ 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exetnp.  11.  xi.  147  It  is  an  expresse 
Doxology  or  adoration.  1660  T.  Watson  in  Spurgeon 
Precis.  Dav .  Ps.  lxxxvi.  12  Doxology,  or  praise,  is  a  God- 
cxalting  work.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  I  nig,  98  That  Dox- 
ologie  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  I  thank,  O  Father  [etc.J. 
1720  Waterland  Eight  Serin.  Ded.,  The  Attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce.  .New  Forms  of  Doxology.  1894  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
16  Feb.  129/4  The  well-known  Doxology  beginning,  ‘  Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  ’ 

Doxy 1  (d^rksi).  Also  6  doccy,  6-7  doxe, 
7  doxie,  doxye,  7-  doxey.  [Derivation  un¬ 
known  :  perh.  like  some  other  terms  of  rogues*  cant, 
of  continental  origin  ;  possibly  a  deriv.  of  Dock 
sb  2  3.]  Originally  the  term  in  Vagabonds’  Cant 
for  the  unmarried  mistress  of  a  beggar  or  rogue  :  a 
beggar’s  trull  or  wench ;  hence,  slang,  a  mistress, 
paramour,  prostitute  ;  dial .,  a  wench,  sweetheart. 

£•1530  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  188  Of  the  stews 
I  am  made  controller .  .There  shall  no  man  play  doccy 
there.  .Without  they  have  leave  of  me.  1561  Awdelay 
Frat.  Vacab.  4  His  woman  with  him.. which  he  calleth  his 
Altham  if  she  be  hys  wyfe,  &  if  she  be  his  harlot,  she  is 
called  hys  Doxy.  Ibid.  5  So  she  is  called  a  Doxy,  vntil 
she  come  to  y6  honor  of  an  Altham  [in  Harman  Autem], 
1611  Shaks.  IViut.  T.  iv.  ii.  2  With,  heigh  the  Doxy  ouer 
the  dale.  1611  Dekker  Roaring  Giide  Wks.  1873  III.  217 
My  doxy  stayes  for  me  in  a  bousing  ken.  1711  Steele 
Sped.  No.  6  P  2  The  Beggar,  .while  he  has  a  warm  Fire 
and  his  Doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  deserves  to  be  whipped. 
1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Words ,  Doxy ,  a  sweetheart ;  but  not 
in  the  equivocal  sense  used  by  Shak.  and  other  play 
writers.  1827  Hone  Every-Day  Bk.  II.  1656  Surrounded 
by  plough-boys  and  their  doxeys.  1857  W.  Collins  Dead 
Secret  in.  i.  71  Spending  all  my  money  among  doxies  and 
strolling  players. 

Do'xy 2.  colloq.  (usually  humorous .)  [The 
latter  part  of  the  words  orthodoxy ,  heterodoxy ,  etc., 
from  Gr.  86£a  opinion.]  Opinion  (esp.  in  religious 
or  theological  matters).  (Cf.  -ism.)  So  -dox. 

1730  J.  Asgill  Woolston  2.  1756  Amory  J.  Buncle  (1825) 
111.  19  Orthodox  and  other  dox.  17..  Warburton  in 
Priestley's  Mein.  I.  372  1  Orthodoxy,  my  Lord’,  said  Bishop 
Warburton.  .‘is  my  doxy, — heterodoxy  is  another  man’s 
doxy.*  1778  J.  Q.  Adams  Diary  30  Nov.,  Orthodoxy  is  my 
doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy.  1842  Mrs.  Browning 
Grk.  Chr.  Poets ,  etc.  174  [Dryden]  made  him  [Chaucer] 
a  much  finer  speaker,  and  not,  according  to  our  doxy,  so 
good  a  versifier.  1843  Tait's  Mag.  X.  579  Heterodoxy 
. .  does  not  mean  cacodoxy  at  all . .  but  only  another  man’s 
doxy :  your  doxy  generally  as  opposed  to  mine.  1868 
Illustr.  Loud.  News  11  Apr.  351  This  is  not  the  place  for 
the  discussion  of  ‘  doxies  ’. 

II  Doyen  (dwayjn).  Also  5  doien.  [F.  doyen 
I,,  deedn-us  Dean.  In  sense  1  from  OF. ;  in  sense  2 
anew  from  mod. French.] 

1 1.  A  leader  or  commander  of  ten.  06s. 

1422  tr.  Secrela  Secret. ,  Priv.  Priv .  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  214 
Euery  ledere  [had]  ten  doiens,  and.  .euery  doiens  ten  men. 

2.  The  senior  member  of  a  body.  =  Dean1  io. 
The  French  fem.  doyenne  is  rarely  used  in  Eng. 

1670  Cotton  Espernon  n.  v.  242  This  was  he.. that  was 
afterwards  Doyen  to  the  Council  of  State.  1883  Pall  Mall 
G.  12  Nov.  3/2  A  member  of  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of 
Arts,  of  which  he  died  the  doyen.  1886  Ibid.  23  Sept.  3 
The  doyen  of  the  Russian  press. 

Doyk(e,  obs.  form  of  Duke. 

Doyl(e,  Doyll(e,  obs.  ff.  Dole  sb.x  and  2. 
Doyld(e  ,  Doyley,  -ly:  see  Doiled  a Doily. 
Doyne,  Doysen,  obs.  ff.  Do  v.,  Done,  Dozen  v. 
Doze  (douz),  v.  Also  7  doaze,  7-9  dose.  [Of 
late  appearance  in  literary  English  ;  perh.  earlier 
in  dialects.  The  trans.  sense,  in  which  it  is  first 
known,  is  identical  with  Da.  dose  to  make  dull, 
heavy,  drowsy  (dos,  dullness,  drowsiness,  dosig 
drowsy)  :  cf.  also  rare  ON.  dt'tsa  to  doze,  dt'ts,  dos, 
lull,  dead  calm,  Sw.  dial,  dusa  to  doze,  slumber.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  stupefy;  to  muddle;  to  make 
drowsy  or  dull ;  to  bewilder,  confuse,  perplex.  Obs. 

1647  R.  Stapylton  Juvenal  122  ’Tis  work  for  great  soules, 
not  [for]  one  dos’d  about  the  mending  of  his  bed.  1650 
—  Stradds^  Low  C.  Warres  vi.  7  As  night  and  suspicion 
doses  the  mind,  a  1656  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  17  Easily 
doz’d  and  amazed  with  every  Sophism.  1658  Flecknoe 
Epigr.  $  Enigm.  Char.  (1665)  82  Whose  Head  is  so  doaz’d 
with  knocking,  and  Breech  hardened  with  whipping.  1719 
De  FoF.  Cm^  1.  vi,  The  tobacco  had  . .  dozed  my  head. 
Ibid.  11.  i,  The  surgeon  . .  gave  him  something  to  dose  and 
put  him  to  sleep.  1796  M  acneill  Will  <$•  Jean  11.  ix,  Drams 
and  drumming  (faes  to  thinking)  Dozed  reflection  fast  asleep. 
1818  Moore  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  ii.  38  Your  Lordship., 
when  All  sovereigns  else  were  dozed,  at  last  Speeched  down 
the  Sovereign  of  Belfast. 

2.  intr.  To  sleep  drowsily;  to  fall  into  a  light 
sleep  unintentionally  from  drowsiness ;  to  be  half 
asleep  ;  to  nod.  Also  fig.  So,  to  doze  it  ( obs .). 

1693  W.  Freke  Sel.  Ess.  xxvii.  161  The  best  of  us  dose, 
dote,  and  Slumber  at  times.  ^1704  R.  L’Estrange  (J.) 
There  was  no  sleeping  under  his  roof;  if  he  happened  to 
doze  a  little,  the  jolly  cobler  waked  him.  1777  Sheridan 
Sch.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  I  have  been  dozing  over  a  stupid  book. 
1880  Ouida  Moths  II.  269  A  place  to  doze  and  dream  in. 
fig-  1855  Tennyson  Maud  1.  xxiL  48  The  pimpernel 
dozed  on  the  lea. 

b.  To  doze  off  or  over :  to  drop  off  into  a  doze. 
i860  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  FI.  i.  1  Before  I  dozed  off,  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  [etc.].  1886  Stevenson  Dr.  Jehyll  19  The 


figure,  .haunted  the  lawyer  all  night ;  and  if  at  any  time  he 
dozed  over  [etc.].  1888  E.  J.  Mather  Nor'ard  of  Dogger 

350,  I  was  just  dozed  off  myself  when  I  was  aroused  by  a 
cry  from  the  deck. 

8.  trans.  (with  away ,  out).  To  pass  or  spend 
(time)  in  dozing. 

1693  R*  Gould  Corrupt.  Times  14  We  doze  away  our 
Hours.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  617  Chiefless  Armies  doz’d 
out  the  Campaign.  1845  Whewell  in  Todhunters  Acc. 
Wls  Whs.  (1876)  II.  330, 1 .  .dose  away  a  few  summer  months 
almost  in  solitude. 

Doze,  sb,  [f.  prec.  vb.]  A  fit  of  dozing;  a  short 
slumber. 

1731  Lett.  fr.  Fog's  Jrnl.  (1732)  II.  209  A  Doze  over  his 
Coffee.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  vii,  He  fell  into  a  doze 
again,  and  slept  until  the  fire  was  quite  burnt  out.  1863 
Mrs.  Oliphant  Salem  Ch.  xiii.  224  Now  and  then  he  woke 
up,  as  men  wake  up  from  a  doze. 

Doze,  obs.  form  of  Dose. 

Dozed  (d<?uzd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Doze  v.  +  -ed1.] 

a.  Stupefied;  drowsy,  sleepy,  b.  Of  timber,  etc. : 
Having  lost  its  tenacity  of  fibre,  as  by  dry  rot ; 
doted.  Hence  Do’zedness,  drowsiness,  sleepiness. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  Ch.  306  While  they  were  dozed  or 
asleep.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  1.  xxx.  216  My  soul 
falls  into  a  kind  of  dozedness.  Ibid.  11.  ii.  96  It  is  no  strange 
thing,  .to  continue  dozed,  and  stupid  for  this  space.  1702  C. 
Mather  Magn.  Chr.  vn.  v.  (1852)  541  The  dozed  conscience 
of  the  thief.  1722  Nettlkton  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII.  38 
Vomiting,  dosedness,  startings,  and  sometimes  Convulsions. 
1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  86  Bog  Oak  Timber 
is  always  found  to  be  frtishey,  dozed  and  short  grained. 
1825  Jamieson,  Doz'd,  .in  an  unsound  state;  as,  ‘doz’d 
timber’,  ‘a  doz’d  raip ’.  1849  M.  Arnold  Poems ,  New 

Sirens ,  Slowly  raising  Your  dozed  eyelids. 

Dozel,  obs.  form  of  Dossil,  plug. 

Dozen  (dtf'z’n),  sb.  Forms :  4  dozein  (e, 
dozyne,  dosain,  dosene,  4-5  dozeyn(e,  do- 
seyn(e,  4-6  dosayn(e,  dosein,  4-7  dosen,  5 
duzan,  dusan(e,  dosan,  dussen,  6  dousaine, 
-ayne,  dossen,  -eyn,  -in,  -on,  dosin,  -yn, 
doosen,  dosand,  6-7  dousen,  7  doozen,  dozzen, 
dossein,  7-8  douzen,  6-  dozen.  /3.  5  disson, 
Sc.  6  desone,  8-  dizzen.  [a.  OF.  dozeine ,  dosaine, 
Fr.  douzaine  —  Pr.  dotzena ,  Sp.  doccna ,  a  Com. 
Romanic  deriv.  of  *dodece ,  dotze ,  doze ,  doce  ; — L. 
duodecim  twelve  +  -ena,  as  in  dec  ena,  centena ,  etc.] 

1.  A  group  or  set  of  twelve.  Originally  as  a  sb., 
followed  by  of  but  often  with  ellipsis  of  of  \  and 
thus,  in  singular  =  twelve.  (Abbreviated^.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11407  (Cott.)  Quen  ani  deid  o  [>at  dozein 
[v.rr.  dozeine,  doseyn,  dozyne].  1340-70  Alex.  <$•  Dind. 
670  A  dosain  of  wondrus.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  164 
Dauwe  J>e  disschere,  and  a  doseyn  oj?er  [B.  dozeine  C. 
dosen].  1420  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  46  Halfe  a  dosen  sponys. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  118  b,  A  thynge  done, 
perauenture  a  dosyn  yere  before.  15..  A  Pore  Helpe  335 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  264  And  feche  in  my  cosens  By  the 
whole  dosens.  1555  Bradford  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III. 
App.  xlv.  133  Halfe  a  dossen  of  grene  salletts.  1670  G.  H. 
Hist.  Cardinals  11.  11.  172  Cardinals  that  are  made  by  the 
dozens.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  203  A  dozen  of  Knives. 
1834  Medwin  A ngler  hi  Wales  I.  58,  I  saw  some  dozens  of 
these  little  animals.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Spir.  Laws 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  65  There  are  not.. more  than  a  dozen 
persons.  Mod.  Six  dozen  pencils. 

b.  Elliptical  (with  a  noun  of  measure,  etc.,  under¬ 
stood).  Dozen  of  bread :  a  dozen  loaves.  Dozen 
of  beer ,  ale ,  wine,  etc.,  i.e.  a  dozen  pots  or  bottles ; 
hence  rump^-steak)  and  a  dozen :  see  quot.  1893. 
To  give  one  two  dozen ,  i.  e.  lashes. 

1S73_8o  Baret  Aly.  D  1078  A  dosen  of  bread,  duo¬ 
decim  panes.  1574  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rcc.  Oxford 
376  Payed  for  dozen  of  breade . .  iiijs.  1677  Lady  Chaworth 
in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  37  A  dozen  of 
Margett  ale.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxviii,  ‘  I’ll  bet  a  rump 
and  dozen’,  said  Pleydell.  1835  C.  Shaw  Let.  6  Dec.  in 
Mem.  (1837)  II.  453,  1  ordered  them  . .  to  receive  two  dozen 
each,  being  caught  in  the  act.  1839  A.  Somerville  Hist. 
Brit.  Legion  iii.  42  He  was  tied  up,  and  ..  took  his  two 
dozen.  1893  Wes  tin.  Caz.  4  Feb.  8/3  The  stake  being  a 
*  rump-steak  and  a  dozen’.  .It  was  explained  that  it  was  a 
dinner  and  as  much  as  you  liked  to  drink. 

c.  With  qualifying  words.  Baker's  dozen  (see 
Baker  6),  devils,  long,  printer  s  dozen  :  thirteen. 
Brown  (obs.)  or  round  dozen :  a  full  dozen. 
Thirteen ,  etc.  to  the  dozen',  see  quots.  To  talk 
nineteen  to  the  dozen :  to  talk  very  fast,  or  to 
excess. 

a  1529  Skelton  Bowgc  o/Courtc  393  Have  at  the  hasarde ; 
or  at_  the  dosen  browne.  1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  34 
Pay  it  you  with  advantage,  at  least  thirteene  to  the  dozen. 
1598  in  Lambert’s  2000  years  of  Guild  Life  (1892)  308  All 
the  saide  Company  will  deliver  forthe  theire  breade.. 
xiijten  t0  the  dozen.  1820  Byron  Blues  1.  36  A  round 
dozen  of  authors  and  others.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX. 
343/2  Instead  of  one  kick,  he  deserves  and  gets  a  devil’s 
dozen.  1872  Ouida  L'itz's  Election  210  She  ..  generally 
talked  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 

+  2.  A  kind  of  kersey  or  coarse  woollen  cloth : 
see  quot.  1552.  (Usually  in  //.)  Obs. 

1523  Act  14  #  15  Hen.  VIII !  c.  1  Northerne  whites, 
commonly  named  and  called  dosins.  1552  Act  5  6  Edw. 

VI,  c.  6.  §  13  All  Devonshire  Kersies  called  Dozens. .shall 
contain  in  Length  at  the  Water  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  Yards.  1557  Ac** 4  5  Phil.  <$•  Mary  c.  5.  §  10 

Every  Devonshire  Kersie,  called  Dosson.  1640  in  Entick 
London  (1766)  II.  179  Woollen  Drapery  —  Devonshire 
dozens. .  Northern  dozens.  1721  C.  King  Brit.  Merch.  II. 
*709  English  Clothes  called  Dozens. 


+  3.  The  town-council  of  a  burgh.  Sc.  Obs. 

[‘  Prob.  so  called  because  it  originally  consisted  of  twelve 
members  ’  (Donaldson  Supp.  to  Jamieson).  Cf.  also 
Douzaine.] 

1416  in  Edin.  Burgh  Rcc.  Oct.  (Jam.  Supp.),  Aldermannus 
pro  presenti  anno,  one  dene  of  gild.. one  bursator,  thirty 
two  of  lie  dusane.  1418  Ibid.  Oct.,  The  dusane  is  callit 
‘duodecim  consules  et  limitatores *.  1492  Ibid.  19  Oct., 

Ordanit  be  the  hale  dusane  of  the  town.  1574  in  Peebles 
Burgh  Rcc. 

+  4.  Corruptly  used  for  Anglo-French  dizeyne 
(Fr.  dixaine)  a  tithing,  or  group  of  ten  house¬ 
holds.  Obs. 

[1292  Britton  i.  xiii.  [xii.]  §  1  Et  voloms  qe  touz  soint  en 
dizeyne  [v.  rr.  duzeyne,  dozein]  et  pleviz  par  dizeyners  [v.  rr. 
dozeyners,  dozainers].]  15..  Act  18  Edw.  II  (Berthelet 
1543)  If  al  the  chiefe  pledges  or  their  dosens  bee  come. 
1624  Termes  de  la  Ley  s.  v.  Deciner,  Deciner  is  not  now 
used  for  the  chiefe  man  of  a  Dozein,  but  for  him  that  is 
sworne,  to  the  Kings  peace.  1672  Cowell  Interpr.  s.  v. 
Deciner,  Now  there  are  no  other  Dozens  but  Leets.  ♦ 

Dozen  (d<?u'z’n),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms: 
5  doysen,  5-8  dosen,  6  dosin,  8-  dozen  (9 
dozzen).  [Prob.  of  Norse  origin,  repr.  an  incho¬ 
ative  verb  in  - na ,  from  the  stem  of  Doze  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  stun,  stupefy,  daze. 

(But  app.  found  only  in  pa.  pple.,  which  might  belong  to 
an  intrans.  vb. :  cf.  2.) 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvm.  126  Mowbray . .  had  beyne 
doysnyt  \  v.  r.  dosnyt]  in  the  ficht.  c  1450  Henryson  Mor. 
Lab.  71  Both  deife  and  dosened.  a  1810  Tannahill  Poet 
Whs.  (1844)  86  Dorothy,  dozened  wi’  living  her  lane. 

2.  trans.  To  make  insensible,  torpid,  or  power¬ 
less  ;  to  benumb.  (Only  in  pa.  pple.) 

1576  Trial  Eliz.  Dunlop  in  P.  H.  Brown.  Vo?/.  bef.  1700 
(1893)  212  The  merch  of  the  bane  was  consumit  and  the  blude 
dosinit.  1789  Burns  Ep.  Jas.  Tenncnt  6  My  dearest  member 
nearly  dozen’d.  1832CARRICK  in  Whist le-binhie (Sc.  Songs) 
(1890)  I.  203  Birds  Dozened  sit  on  the  frosty  spray. 

3.  intr.  To  become  torpid  or  benumbed. 

1725  Ramsay  Gent.  Sheph.  1.  ii,  A  dish  o’  married  love 
right  soon  grows  cauld  And  dozens  down  to  nane..  a  1774 
Fkrgusson  Poems  xi.  (Jam.)  The  birds.. Dozen  in  silence 
on  the  bending  spray. 

lienee  Do’zened ppl.  a.,  benumbed,  torpid. 

1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  II.  119  Thou  dosend  drone. 
1828  Brockett  N.  C.  Words,  Dozened,  spiritless,  impotent, 
withered.  1833  Galt  in  Fraser s  Mag.  VIII.  651  With  a 
natural  inclination  (as  all  old  bachelors  have)  to  be  dozened. 

Dozener  (dzrz’noi).  Also  6  dussiner,  7  do- 
zinier,  doziner,  (7  decennier,  7-9  deciner). 
[In  sense  1,  a.  AF.  dozeyner ,  dozainer ,  a  corrupt 
form  of  dizeyner  (Dizener)  :  cf.  Dozen  sb.  4.  In 
sense  2  prob.  the  same  ;  but  cf.  Dozen  3.] 

1.  a.  A  member  of  a  tithing  :  see  Dozen  4.  b. 
The  head  of  a  dozen. 

1617  Minsheu  Ductor  s.  v.  Deciners  [tr.  Britton  :  see 
Dozen  4.]  We  will  that  all.  .professe  themselues  to  be  of 
this  or  that  dozein,  and  make  or  offer  suretie  of  their 
behauiour  by  these  or  those  doziniers.  1670  Blount  Law 
Diet.,  Deciners  alias  Deccnnicrs ,  alias  Doziners.  1869 
[see  Decener]. 

2.  A  name  formerly  borne  by  the  constables, 
watchmen,  or  other  ward-officers,  in  some  boroughs. 

1558  Lichfield  Guild  Ord.  (1890)  17  Billettes  Directed  to 
the  Dussiners  in  euery  seuerall  warde  for  the  colleccion 
off  the  sommes  aboue  written.  1806  T.  Harwood  Hist. 
IAchficld  354  The  watch.. at  Lichfield,  used  to  be  called 
‘  dozeners  ’.  Ibid.,  The  great  Portmote  Court  of  the 
Bailiffs  and  Citizens,  Lords  of  the  Manor,  called  anciently 
Le  Dozener’s,  or  Magdalen  Court.  1835  Municip.  Corp. 
1st  Rept.  A.pp.  in.  1851  The  Inspector  of  Pounds,  called 
Dozener.. in  the  borough  [Derby]. 

Dozenth.  (dz?*z’n)>),  a.  colloq.  [f.  Dozen  sb.  + 
-th.]  =  Twelfth.  So  half-dozenth  =  Sixth. 

1710  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella  23  Dec.,  I  have  sent  my  nth 
to-night .  .and  begin  the  dozenth.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag. 
LX.  264  Every  half-dozenth  window  might  be  a  loophole. 
1853  Cobden  in  Sir  L.  Mallett  C.'s  Pol.  Writings  (1878)  202 
Let  me  repeat  it — if  for  the  dozenth  time. 

Dozepers,  dozepiere,  var.  Douzepers,  Obs. 
Dozer  (d<?u*z9.i).  [f.  Doze  v.  +  -er  L]  One 
who  dozes  or  sleeps  drowsily. 

1710  Fuller  Tatler  No.  205  F  2  To  add  to  my  Dead  and 
Living  Men,  Persons  in  an  intermediate  State,  .under  the 
Appellation  of  Dozers.  1882  Harper  s  Mag.  LXV.  633 
When  he  aroused  himself  from  a  nap  in  church,  arose,  and 
looked  sternly  about  to  catch  some  luckless  dozer. 

Doziberd(e,  var.  of  Dasiberd,  Obs. 

Dozily  (d<?u‘zili),  adv.  [f.  Dozy  a.  +  - ly2.]  In 
a  dozy  manner  ;  drowsily,  sleepily. 

1861  Thornbury  Turner  (1862)  I.  85  Quiet  deer  feeding 
dozily  under  the  stone  pines. 

Doziness  (d<?u*zines).  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  dozy  ;  drowsiness,  sleepiness. 

*679  J-  Goodman  Penit.  Pard.  11.  i.  (1713)  244  A  mopish 
ineffective  doziness.  1797  J.  Downing  Disord.  Horned 
Cattle  9  The  sleepiness  or  doziness  to  which  the  beast,  .is 
inclined.  1838  Ld.  Houghton  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1890) 
I.  232  Amid  London  dinners  and  doziness. 

Do’zing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Doze  v.  +  -ing  L]  The 
action  of  sleeping  drowsily. 

1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  i.  9  With  an  eternal  laziness 
and  dozing.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Coll.  Breahf.  P.  834  That 
border-world  Of  dozing,  ere  the  sense  is  fully  locked. 

Do’zing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  Drow¬ 
sily  sleeping. 

1820  Hazlitt  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  6  In  a  dozing  state.  1880 
L.  Wallace  Ben-Hur  \  11.  iv.  451  Within  arm-reach  of  the 
dozing  camel. 
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ITence  Boringly  adv.,  drowsily,  sleepily. 

1831  Trelawny  Adv.  Younger  Son  cxvii,  Trees,  under 
groves  of  which  they  dosingly  lay. 

Dozy  (dJu  zi%  a.1  Also  8-9  dos(e)y.  [f.  Doze 
v.  +-Y1.]  1.  Drowsy,  sleepy. 

1693  Dryden  Per  sins  iii.  (R.  \  His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  ix.  429  The  dozy  fume.  1883  A.  S.  Hardy 
But  yet  a  Woman  167  A  fire  always  makes  one  dozy. 

b.  as  sb. 

1849  E.  E.  Napier  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  241  That  old 
dozy  there  and  myself  got  a  fortnight's  leave. 

2.  Of  timber  or  fruit :  In  a  state  of  incipient 
decay  ;  ‘sleepy  ’.  Cf.  Dozed,  Doted  2,  Doty. 

1882  Boston  Jrnl.  Chem.  1  Feb.  19/2  The  water  runs  in 
around  the  wood  and  makes  it  dozy,  wet,  and  heavy. 

+  Dozy,  a2  Ohs.  Also  dosye,  dosey,  dusey. 
An  obs.  by-form  of  Dizzy  a. 

1530  Palsgr.  310/2  Dosye  in  the  heed,  betourne .  1551-68 
[see  Dizzy  a.  2]. 

t  Do’zy,  v.  Obs .  rare.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  tram. 
To  make  giddy  or  dizzy;  to  Dizzy. 

1568  Turner  Herbal  in.  51  Not  to  suffer  them  to  lyve 
after  they  be  dosyed  or  made  dronken. 

Dozyne,  dozzen,  obs.  forms  of  Dozen. 

Dozze  pers,  var.  Douzepers.  Obs. 

t  Do'zzle,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Doze  v.  with  freq. 
suffix  -le.]  trans.  To  render  stupid  ;  to  stupefy. 

a  1670  Hackf.t  Abp.  Williams  11.  (1692)  142  Being  dozzled 
with  fear,  thinks  every  man  wiser  than  himself. 

Dr.,  abbreviation  of  Debtor  (in  Book-keeping) , 
Doctor . 

Draaf,  obs.  form  of  Draff. 

Drab  (dreeb),  sb .*  Also  6  drabe,  6-7  drabb(e. 
[Not  known  before  16th  c. ;  derivation  uncertain  : 
prob.  at  first  a  low  or  cant  word.  Evidently  con¬ 
nected  with  Irish  drabog ,  Gael,  drabag  dirty  female, 
slattern;  but  evidence  is  wanting  to  show  which  is 
the  original.  Connexion  with  LG.  drabbe  dirt, 
mire,  has  also  been  suggested.] 

1.  A  dirty  and  untidy  woman;  a  slut,  slattern. 

Cocke  Lorell' s  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  n  Sluttes,  drabbes, 
and  counseyll  whystelers.  1526  R.  Whytford  Martiloge 
(1893)  36  Saynt  Tabite  was  holden  a  foie  and  drabbe  of 
kechyn.  1530  Palsgr.  215/1  Drabbe  a  slutte,  uilotiere. 
a  1712  W.  King  Art  Cookery  (T.)  So  at  an  Irish  funeral 
appears  A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  tears.  1816 
Scott  Old  Mort.  viii,  A  dirty  drab  of  a  housemaid.  1872 
Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xi,  Who  ended  by  living  up  an  entry 
with  a  drab  and  six  children  for  their  establishment. 

2.  A  harlot,  prostitute,  strumpet. 

c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  403  And  than 
shall  the  drabbe,  my  doughter,  be  mured  vp  in  a  stone 
wall.  1547  Boorde  Bre v.  Health  ii.  6  b,  Gyve  that  knave 
or  drabbe  a  phylyp  with  a  club.  1605  Shahs.  Macb .  iv.  i. 
31  Birth-strangled  Babe,  Ditch-deliuer’d  by  a  Drab.  1675 
CockerM orals  1$  Drink,  Dice,  and  Drabs,  three  dange’rous 
Dees.  1731  Swift  Answ.  Simile  Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  223 
Each  drab  has  been  compared  to  Venus.  1856  Mrs. 
Browning  Aur.  Leigh  v.  789  And  said  ‘  my  sister  ’  to  the 
lowest  drab  Of  all  the  assembled  castaways. 

trausf.  1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  D  ivb,  There  is  no  more 
sullen  beast,  than  a  he  drab. 

U  The  following  are  probably  distinct  words  : 

3.  Salt-making.  See  quot.  and  cf.  Crib  sb.  9. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp .,  Drabs ,  in  the  English  salt 

works,  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of  wooden  cases  into  which 
the  salt  is  put,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pan . . 
Their  bottoms  are  made,  .gradually  inclining  forwards  ;  by 
which  means  the  saline  liquor  that  remains  mixed  with  the 
salt  easily  drains  out.  In  some  places  they  use  cribs 
instead  of  the  Drabs. 

4.  A  small  or  petty  sum  (of  money)  ;  esp.  in 
dribs  and  drabs  :  see  Drib. 

1828  Craven  Dial.s  Drab ,  a  small  debt.  ‘  He  *s  gain  away 
for  good,  and  he ’s  left  some  drabs  \  1847-78  in  Hai.liwell. 
1861  Mayhevv  Lond.  Labour  III.  200  (Hoppe)  None  of 
us  save  money  ;  it  goes  either  in  a  lump,  if  we  get  a  lump, 
or  in  dribs  and  drabs.  1888  Daily  News  19  Apr.  3/5  It 
[the  payment]  was  received  in  dribs  and  drabs. 

Drab  (drseb),  sb.2-  and  a.  [In  early  quotations 
app.  synonymous  with  drap  cloth  (see  quot.  from 
Bailey,  and  cf.  Drap-de-Berry).  Conjectured  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  hempen,  linen,  or  woollen 
cloth  of  the  natural  undyed  colour,  whence  attrib. 
in  drap  or  drab  colour ,  i.e.  the  colour  of  this  cloth, 
and  thus  to  have  gradually  become  an  adj.  of 
colour :  cf.  rose ,  pink ,  salmon ,  etc.  as  colour 
names.] 

A.  sb.  A  kind  of  cloth :  see  quots. 

1541  Lane.  Wills  80  Ij  drabs  of  teir  of  hempe,  a  drab  of 
new  canvis.  [1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Drap{ Fr.),  cloath, 
Woollen-cloath.  1718  Freethinker  No.  42  ?  8  To  smile  on 
a  Brocade  more  than  upon  a  Brown  Drap.]  1721  Bailey, 
Drap ,  Drab ,  cloth,  woollen  Cloth.  X740.DYCHE  &  Pardon, 
Drab ,  an  extraordinary  sort  of  woollen  cloth,  chiefly  worn 
in  the  winter-time.  1753  Hanway  Trav.  II.  1.  v.  20  British 
Woollens,  such  as  hair-list  drabs.  .We  improved  some  of  our 
drabs,  so  as  to  be  almost  equal  to  the  dutch  cloths  in  the 
substance.  [1772  Mrs.  Scott  Test  Filial  Duty  II.  220 
Collin,  whose  wedding  coat  is  a  new  white  drap.] 

B.  a.  Of  a  dull  light-brown  or  yellowish-brown. 

[1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2100/4  The  one  with  a  Drapp-colour 

cloth  Campaigne  Coat.]  1715-1768  [see  drap-colourefiy 
drab-coloured ,  in  D.  below.]  1775  Ash,  Drab  (adj.  with 
clothiers),  belonging  to  a  gradation  of  plain  colours  betwixt 
a  white  and  a  dark  brown.  1803  S.  Pegge  A  need.  Eng. 
Lang.  266  Hence  our  drab  cloth,  pure  and  undied  cloth, 
and  they  call  this  a  drab  colour  in  the  trade.  1832  Downes 


Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  523  The  cottages,  .were  of  a  deep 
drab  hue.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  iii,  He  wore  wide  drab 
trousers.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  12  Aug.  (L.)  Male  Quakers  have 
.  .discarded  broadbrimmed  hats  and  drab  breeches. 

b.  fig.  Dull ;  wanting  brightness  or  colour. 

1880  Miss  Broughton  Sec.  Th.  1.  iv,  The  little  drab  day 
has  already  dropped  in  the  maw  of.  .night.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  27  Feb.  1/2  The  lives  of  the  people,  .are  dull  and 
drab  ;  a  round  of  work  with  but  little  amusement. 

C.  sb.  [absol.  use  of  the  adj.] 

1.  Drab  colour  ;  cloth  or  clothing  of  this  colour ; 
esp.  in  pi.  —  drab  breeches. 

1821  Clare  Vill.  Ministr.  I.  38  Milk-maids  . .  Threw 
‘cotton  drabs'  and  ‘worsted  hose’  away.  1824  Miss  Mit- 
ford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  38  Woe  to  white  gowns  !  woe  to 
black  !  Drab  was  your  only  wear.  1838  Dickens  Rich. 
Nick,  xiv,  A  short  old  gentleman,  in  drabs  and  gaiters. 
1884  Pall  MaltG.  7  June  5/1  Silk  gowns  of  Quaker  drab. 

2.  Collector’s  name  for  a  group  of  moths. 

1819  G.  Samouelle  Entomol.  Compend.  370  Noctua 
angusta.  The  dark  Drab.  Noctua  geminata.  The  twin- 
spotted  Drab.  1869  Newman  British  Moths  358  The 
clouded  Drab  CEceniocampa  instabilis). 

D.  Comb.,  as  drab-breeched,  -coloured,  -tinted ; 
drab-coat  a.,  wearing  a  drab  coat,  drab-coated. 

1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5328/4  Dark  Drap  colour’d  Coat. 
1768  Sterne  Sent.  Jo  urn.  (T775)  rr4  ( Mystery )  Dressed  in 
a  dark  drab-colour’d  coat.  1843  Syd.  Smith  Lett.  onAmer. 
Debts  Wks.  1859  II.  330/1  Drab-coloured  men  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  1848  Whittier  Peace  Con.  at  Bros.  Poems  (1882) 
149  The  dull,  meek  droning  of  a  drab-coat  seer. 

Hence  Dra  bly  adv.,  in  drab  colour ;  in  comb., 
as  drably-clad,  -tinted ;  Drabman  ( humorous 
nonce-wd.),  a  qualcer  ;  Dra  bness,  drab  quality. 

i860  All  Year  Round  No.  66.  378  Labouring,  .at  our 
target  practice,  long  before  the  drowsy  drabmen  have 
moved  from  their  pillows.  1878  Miss  Braddon  Open 
Verd.  viii.  60  Though  the  paint  was  mostly  gone  a  general 
drabness  remained.  1891  H.  C.  Halliday  Some  one  must 
suffer  II.  xii.  217  That  drably-tinted  lady. 

Drab  (dreeb),  v.  [f.  Drab  j/.i]  intr.  Tc 
associate  with  harlots  ;  to  whore.  Also  to  drab  it. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  i.  26  Drinking,  fencing,  swearing, 
Quarelling,  drabbing.  a  1624  Bp.  M.  Smith  Serin.  (1632) 
276  He  is  the  true  gentleman  now  adayes,  that  can  drinke 
and  drab  it  best.  1719  D’Urff.y  Pills  (1872)  III.  48  I’ll 
drink  and  drab.  1853  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXIV.  no  He 
would  have  drunk  and  diced,  drabbed  and  hunted. 

Hence  Dra  bbing  vbl.  sb. ;  f  Dra  bber,  a  whore¬ 
monger. 

a  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Triumph  of  Death  vi,  Drunkenness, 
and  drabbing,  thy  two  morals.  1632  Massinger  City 
Madam  iv.  ii,  A  most  insatiate  drabber.  1820  Scott 
Monast.  xxxv,  Nothing  but  dicing,  drinking  and  drabbing. 

II  Drabant.  [Sw.  drabant  attendant,  satellite  : 
in  Ger.  trabant,  It.  trabante,  F.  traban,  draban, 
Boh.  drabant i,  Magyar  darabant,  Roumanian 
doroban,  ad.  Turkish  (orig.  Pers.)  darbdn 

porter,  guard.]  A  halberdier ;  spec,  a  soldier  of 
the  body-guard  of  the  kings  of  Sweden. 

1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4339/3  He  was  Captain-Lieutenant 
of  the  King  of  Sweden’s  Drabants.  1823  Crabb  Technol. 
Diet.,  Drabants  (Mil.),  a  select  body  of  men,  who  were 
commanded  in  person  by  Charles  IX,  King  of  Sweden. 
1862  H.  Marryat  Year  in  Sweden  II.  127  We  next  pass 
into  the  drabant  guard-room. 

+  Drabbery.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Drab  ji.l  +  -krv.] 
Drabbing,  harlotry. 

1570  Levins  Man  if  104/12  Drabbery,  meretricium. 

Drabbet  (dra’bet,  drabeff).  Also  -ette.  [f. 
Drab  sb.'2  +  -et,  dim.  suffix.]  A  drab  twilled  linen, 
used  for  making  men’s  smock-frocks,  etc. 

1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  97  Drabbetts  . .  Fancy 
Drills  ..  Grey  Twills.  1874  T.  Hardy  Far  fr.  Madding 
Crowd  ix,  Some.. in  snow-white  smock  frocks  of  Russia 
duck,  and  some  in  whitey-brown  ones  of  drabbet.  1885 
Chr.  World  529  Real  Suffolk  drabbet— one  of  the  finest 
things  for  a  workman  to  wear. 

Drabbisb  (dra’bij),  a.1  [f.  Drab  sbA  +  -ish.] 
Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  drab  ;  sluttish. 

1566  Drant  Horace  Sat.  viii.  E.  I  markte  the  drabbishe 
sorcerers  and  harde  their  dismall  spell.  1888  T.  Hardy 
Wessex  T.  171  The  drabbish  woman  she  had  expected. 

Drabbish,  a  2  [f.  Drab  a.  +  -ish.]  Some¬ 

what  drab  in  colour;  drab-looking.  Also  in 
comb. 

1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  (1868)  89  Dressed  in  a  dusty 
drabbish-coloured  suit.  1870  Miss  Broughton  Red  as 
Rose  I.  64  So  many.. are  neutral-tinted,  drabbish,  greyish. 

’Drabbit !  short  for  'od  rabbit !  God  rabbit ! : 
an  imprecation  :  see  Rabbit. 

Drabble  (drab’l),  v.  [ME.  drabelen  =  LG. 
(EFris.)  drabbeln  to  walk  or  wade  about  in  water 
or  liquid  mud,  to  paddle  ;  to  splash,  bespatter  :  cf. 
drabbe  thick  dirty  liquid,  mire,  drabbig  muddy, 
miry,  turbid;  also  early  mod. Du.  drabben  to  run 
about,  tramp  about.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  wet  and  dirty  by  dabbling  in, 
or  trailing  through,  water  or  mire. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  232  Di}t  as  a  Doctour  in  drabiand 
wedis.  15..  Hye  way  ta  Spyttel  Hons  116  in  Hazl. 
E.P.P.  IV.  28  Brechles,  bare  foted,  all  stynkyng  with  dyrt, 
With  M.  [=  a  thousand]  of  tatters  drabblyng  to  the  shyrt. 
1565  J.  Starke  in  Hawkins'  Voy.  (1878)  61  Being  put  vpon 
a  hooke  drabling  in  the  water,  a  1712  W.  King  Art  of  Love 
IV.  (R.)  Who  shall  all  this  rabble  meet.  But  Gnossy,  drab¬ 
bling  in  the  street  ?  1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmag.  v.  (1824)  74 
The  poor  fellows  who  bad  to  drabble  through  the.. mire. 


2.  trans.  To  make  wet  and  dirty  by  contact  with 
muddy  water  or  mire. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  129/2  Drabelyn,  paludo.  1599 
Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  6  Spreading  their  drnbled  sailes.. 
abroad  a  drying.  1792  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  47  Heavy 
showers  of  rain  . .  which  has  drabbled  the  Corn.  1867 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  III.  11.  529  Clip  off  the 
down  at  the  tail  to  prevent  their  being  drabbled. 

3.  Angling,  {intr.)  To  fish  for  barbel,  etc.  with 
a  rod  and  a  line  threaded  through  a  leaden  bullet 
so  that  the  hook  may  be  trailed  along  the  bottom. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  II.  272  The  right  method  of 
drabbling,  as  it  is  termed,  .for  gudgeons. 

Flence  Dra  bbled  ppl.  a.,  wet  with  dirty  water, 
or  with  dragging  in  the  mire ;  Dra  bbling  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Drabble-tail,  a  slattern,  draggle- 
tail  ;  D rabble-tailed  a. 

a  1400  50  Drabbling  [see  i],  c  1440  Promp.  Pan’.  129/2 
Draplyd  (v.  r.  drablyd),  paludosits.  1599  Drabbled  [see  2]. 
>21825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia ,  Drabble-tail ,  a  slattern, 
who  allows  her  garments  to  trail  after  her  in  the  dirt.  1825 
Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Drabbl'd,  D rabble-tailed ,  dirtied. 

Drabble,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  drabbling  for  fish. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  II.  269  When  you  angle  for 

this  hsh  at  the  bottom,  on  the  drabble. 

2.  A  contemptuous  term  for  drabbled  people. 

1789  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Tithe  Rencounter  x.  1  Some 

Presbyterian  rabble.. Or  some  fierce  Methodistic  drabble. 

Drabbler,  drabler  (dra-blai).  Naut.  [f. 
Drabble  v.,  in  reference  to  its  position.]  An 
additional  piece  of  canvas,  laced  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bonnet  of  a  sail,  to  give  it  greater  depth. 

a  1592  Greene  &  Lodge  I.ookingGlass  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  134/2 
Then  scantled  we  our  sails  with  speedy  hands,  And  took  our 
drablers  from  our  bonnets.  1645  Heywood  Fort,  by  Laud 
iv.  Wks.  1874  VI.  416  Lace  ypur  drablers  on.  1708  Mot- 
teux  Rabelais  iv.  lxiii.  (1737)  256  To  our  Sails  we  had 
added  Drablers.  1851  Kipping  Sailmaking  (ed.  2)  182 
Drabbler.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.t  Drabler ,  a  piece 
of  canvas  laced  on  the  bonnet  of  a  sail  to  give  it  more  drop. . 
used  when  both  course  and  bonnet  are  not  deep  enough. 

Drabby  (drce’bi),  a.1  [f.  Drab  sb.1  +  -y.] 

Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  drab;  abounding 
in  drabs. 

1612  W.  Parkes  Curtaine  Drawer  (1876)  12  The  Curtaine 
of  dishonesty  . .  the  drunken  colourer  of  Drabby  salary. 
1776  Combe  Diaboliad  (1777)  12  The  wiles  of  drabby  Drury 
and  of  low  St.  Giles.  1887  Frith  Autobiog.  II.  81  They  are 
drabby,  shabby,  dirty  creatures. 

Dra’bby,  a 2  [f.  Drab  a.  +  -y.]  Rather 

drab ;  drabbish.  Hence  Dra’bbiness. 

1862  Mrs.  H.  'Noon  Mrs.  Hallib.  ii.  viii,  A  drabby  petticoat 
in  rags.  1872  Dasent  Three  to  One  II.  3  While  women 
should  pass  their  lives  in  drabbiness  and  dowdiness.  1890 
Spectator  25  Jan.  115/2  We  do  not  believe  in  all  this  drab- 
biness,  . .  in  the  modern  ridicule  of  ceremonial.  1893  G.  D. 
Leslie  Lett .  Marco  xxxi.  209  The  want  of  colour  that 
accompanies  a  north-east  wind ;  sky,  trees  and  grass  all 
looking  washed  out  and  drabby. 

II  Dracaena  (drasrna).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
Spa/ca iva  she-dragon,  fern,  of  Spanwv  dragon.]  A 
genus  of  l.iliacex,  containing  the  dragon  -  tree 
Dracaena  Draco,  and  various  other  ornamental 
species. 

1823  in  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.  1870  Meade  New  Zealand 
189  Aprons  of  scarlet  dracaena  leaves.  1892  Daily  News 
21  Jan.  5/6  The  rooms  were  charmingly  embellished  with 
white  dracaenas,  palms,  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Drach,  obs.  f.  Draw  v. 

Drachm  (dram).  Forms :  4-7  dragrne,  6 
draehime,  6-7  drachme,  dragm,  7-  drachm. 
See  also  Dram.  [a.  F.  drachme,  earlier  dragrne,  in 
OF.  also  drame  =  Pr.  dragma,  L.  drachma,  a.  Gr. 
Spagpri,  an  Attic  weight  and  coin,  prob.  orig.,  ‘  as 
much  as  one  can  hold  in  the  hand’,  f.  bpdcroajffat 
(-TT-)  to  grasp  (cf.  5 pay  pa). 

1.  The  principal  silver  coin  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  Drachma  ;  containing  6  obols.  It  varied  in 
weight  and  value  in  different  places,  its  average 
value  being  about  9 \d.  English.  (Also  Drachma.) 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  xv.  8  What  womman  hauynge  ten 
dragmes,  ether  besauntis,  and  if  schehath  lost  odragine[etc.]. 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  1.  v.  6  These  mouers,  that  do  prize  their 
hours  At  a  crack’d  Drachme.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  vii.  xi.  360  Every  man  of  the  Jews  should  bring  into  the 
Capitoll  two  dragmes.  1771  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  469  The 
current  coin  of  Athens,  was  the  silver  Drachm. 

b.  Hence,  the  Dirhem  of  the  Arabs. 

1554  W.  Prat  Africa  G  vij  a  (Stanf.)  .xx.Drachimes 
whiche  is  ten  pens  Englyshe.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  ii. 
(1872)66  Mahomet,  .asked..  If  he  owed  any  man?  Avoice 
answered,  *  Yes,  me  three  drachms  *. 

2.  A  weight  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  Greek  coin.  Now,  in  Apothecaries’  weight  = 
60  grains,  or  J  of  an  ounce,  in  Avoirdupois  weight 
=  2-\  grains  or  of  an  ounce.  (Spelt  drachm 
ox  dram.)  Also,  the  Arabic  Dirhem. 

Fluid  drachm  =  4  of  fluid  ounce,  =  60  minims  or  drops. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)  932 
The  leeste  mesure  is  Coclearium  and  is  half  a  Dragrne. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  153  Take  . .  of  ech  two  dragmis. 
1590  Recorde's  Gr.  Arles  (1646)  135,  3  Scruples  make  a 
Drachm  or  Dragrne.  1704  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn.  (1711) 
77  A  few  Drachms  of  Unctuous  Stuff,  c  1850  A  rab.  Nts. 
(Rtldg.)  584  Aladdin,  .desired  to  have  half  a  drachm  of  the 
powder.  1894  Lancet  10  Nov.  1093  The  catheter,  .drew  off 
four  drachms  of  albuminous  urine. 
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3.  fig.  A  small  quantity;  a  very  little.  (Cf. grain.) 

1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Banish’d  Virgin  4  Having 
. .  out  of  the  masse  of  our  di[s]asters  extracted  us  this 
dragme  of  comfort.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1. 11.  48  One 
drachme  of  affliction,  a  17*9  Congreve  (T.)  The  rogue  has 
not  a  drachm  of  generous  love  about  him.  1876  T.  Hardy 
Ethelberta  (1890)  306  ‘Now  do  you  see  the  truth?'  she 
whispered.. without  a  drachm  of  feeling. 

II  Drachma  (dne'kma).  Also  6-7  dragma. 
PI.  -mas,  also  -mse,  (6-7  -maes).  [a.  L.  drachma , 

a.  Gr.  Sjiaxisri  Drachm.  The  form  dragma  is 
assimilated  to  O  F.  dragme,  Pr.  and  med.L.  dragma. ] 

1.  =  Drachm  1.  Also,  the  Jewish  quarter-shekel. 
1579-80  North  Plutarch  378  (R.)  Small  pieces  of  money 

. . called  oboli,  whereof  six  made  a  drachma.  1581  Marbeck 
Bk.  Notes  313  A  Dragma  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  Sickle, 
which  is  to  saie  hue  halfepence.  1601  Shaks.  J  id.  C.  ill. 
ii.  247  To  euery  seuerall  man,  seuenty  hue  Drachmaes. 
1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  (1634)322  Judas  Macchabeus 
.  .sent  thence  ten  thousand  Dragmas.  1712  Addison  Sped. 
No.  535  77  He  left  him  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  drachmas 
in  Persian  money.  1881  Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  178  Every  one 
of  the  hoplites.  .received  two  drachmae  a  day. 

b.  The  standard  silver  coin  of  modern  Greece, 
equivalent  to  the  French  franc  and  Italian  lira. 

1882  Bithell  Counting-ho.  Did.  (1893 )  196. 

2.  =  Drachm  2. 

1527  Andrew  Brunsivyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Dj,  Myxced 
with  Bolo  Armeno  and  with  lapide  ematitis,  of  eche  a 
dragma.  1632  Heywood  2 nd  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  Wks.  1874 

III.  426  [They]  Will  scarce  weigh  eleauen  Dragmaes. 
1807  Robinson  Archsol.  Gneca  v.  xxvi.  551  Grecian  weights 
reduced  to.  .Troy  weight :  Drachma  =  6  dwt.  2  55  grains. 

Drachmal  (drarkmal),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  a  drachm  or  drachma. 

1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  105  This  is  sometime  called  the 
Drachmal  Denary  for  distinction  sake. 

+  Dracin, -ine.  Chew.  =  Draconin, 

Drackfe,  obs.  form  of  Drake. 

Dracoman :  obs.  form  of  Dragoman. 
Draco'nian,  a.  [f.  as  Draconic  +  -ian.]  = 
Draconic  i,  2. 

1876  C.  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Lond.m  The  Swedenborgian 
rubrics  are  not  so  Draconian.  1877  D.  M.  Wallace  Russia 
xiii.  206  Refraining  from  all  Draconian  legislation.  1880 
Daily  Tel.  to  Nov.,  In  the  course  of  one  of  these  draconian 
performances,  .the  mummer’s  tail  came  off. 

Hence  Draconianism. 

1819  Gifford  in  Smiles  J.  Murray  I.  404,  I  never  much 
admired  the  vaunt  of  Draconianism,  ‘  And  all  this  I  dare 
do,  because  I  dare’. 

Draconic  (drak<rnik),  a.  [f.  L.  draco,  - onem , 
ad.  Gr.  Spanaiv  dragon,  also  f.  the  Greak  personal 
name,  Apanojv,  Draco  :  see  -ic.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  Draco, 
archon  at  Athens  in  621  B.C.,  or  the  severe  code 
of  laws  said  to  have  been  established  by  him  ; 
rigorous,  harsh,  severe,  cruel. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xi.  (1737)  43  Any  Law  so 
rigorous  and  Draconic.  1872  Y eats  Growth  Comm.  35  Their 
criminal  code,  which  was  Draconic  in  severity. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  dragon. 
1680  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  118  ‘The  great  Dragon  was 

cast  out’.  .This.. signified  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  as 
Draconick  and  Idolatrous.  1791  tr.  Swedenborg’s  Apoc. 
Rev.  xiv.  §  655  To  whom  the  draconic  spirit  addressed  the 
same  words.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xv,  ‘  Marry  come  up  —  are 
you  there  with  your  bears?’  muttered  the  dragon,  with  a 
draconic  silliness. 

3.  Astron.  =  Dracontic. 

(Sometimes  erroneously  explained  as  ‘  Relating  to  the 
constellation  Draco  ’.) 

1876  G.  Chambers  Astron.  n.  i.  174  This  is  termed  a 
‘  nodical  revolution  of  the  Moon/  note.  Sometimes  the 
Draconic  Period. 

+  Draco’nical,  a.  Obs.  [J-  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  prec.  (sense  2). 

1680  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  122  This  Draconical  power. 
Draco’nically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  After 
the  manner  of  Draco ;  with  extreme  severity. 

1641  Parall.  betw.  Wolsey  Sy  Laud  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 

IV.  465  Both  of  them  at  the  Council-board,  and  in  the  star- 
chamber,  [were]  alike  draconically  supercilious.  1887  S. 
Whitman  Convent.  Cant  87  It  is  draconically  prohibited. 

Dra’conin,  -ine.  Chem.  [f.  L.  draco  dragon.] 
The  colouring  matter  in  Dragon  s  blood,  at  first 
supposed  to  be  alkaline,  and  named  accordingly. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  118/1  Herberger  ..  calls  this  colour¬ 
ing  matter  dracouin,  and  he  considers  it  to  possess  rather 
sub-acid  properties  than  such  as  denote  alkalinity.  1863-72 
Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  345  Melandri  regarded  the  resin,  .as 
an  alkaloid,  and  designated  it  as  draconinc ,  dracenine,  or 
dracine. 

Draconism  (drark^niz’m).  [f.  Gr.  personal 
name  Apaicaiv,  Draco  :  see  -ISM.]  Draconic  char¬ 
acter.  (See  Draconic  i.) 

1832  Westm.  Rev.  XVII.  313  The  draconism  of  their 
slave  laws. 

t  Dra’conist.  Obs.  [f.  as  Draconic  +  -ist.] 
An  adherent  of  the  Dragon.  (See  Rev.  xii.  3.) 

1684  H.  More  Answ.  179  Open  Draconists  or  Bestians. 

II  Draconites  (drsekdnai-tfz).  Also  7  draeon- 
tites,  dracondite.  [L.  draconltis  (Pliny),  f. 
dracon-em  Dragon.]  A  precious  stone  fabled  to  be 
taken  from  the  brain  of  a  dragon  ;  a  dragon-stone. 

XS79  Lyly  Enphues  ( Arb.)  124  The  precious  gemme 
Dacromles  [ Draconites ]  that  is  euer  taken  out  of  the  heade 
of  the  poysoned  Dragon.  1608  Harington  Sch.  Salerne 


58  Haue  in  your  rings  ..  a  Draconites,  which  you  shall 

eare  for  an  ornament.  1855  Smedlf.y  Occult  Sciences  354. 

Draconrtic,  a.  Astron.  =Dracontic. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Draco’ntian,  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  Spaita >v,  -ovrct 
dragon  + -Ian.]  =  Draconic  2. 

1816  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  282  The  dracon- 
tian  figure  attached  to  the  ring  of  Abury.  1818  —  1 1 or. 
Mos.  I.  73  The  dracontian  Ahriman  of  the  Persians. 

Dracontic  (drakpntik),  a.  Astron.  [f.  Gr. 
SpaKovr-,  stem  of  S pantin'  dragon  +  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  the  moon’s  nodes  :  see  Dragon’s-head,  -tail. 

1 727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Dracontic  Month,  the  space  of 
time  wherein  the  moon  going  from  her  ascending  node, 
called  Caput  Draconis,  returns  to  the  same.  1730-6  in 
Bailey  (folio).  Also  in  mod.  Diets. 

Dracontine  (drakp‘nt3in),  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
Spancnv,  -ovTa  dragon  +  -ine.]  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  belonging  to,  a  dragon. 

1806  G.  S.  Faber  Diss.  Prophecies  II.  248  Her  dracontine 
cruelty.  1865  Baring-Gould  Werewolves  x.  175  A  gigantic 
man  with  few  of  the  dracontine  attributes  remaining. 

II  Dracunculus  (drakzrqkiwlft;).  [L.  dim.  of 
draco  Dragon.] 

1.  The  muscular  hair-worm  D.  ( Filaria )  medi- 
nensis,  found  in  the  legs  and  muscular  parts  of  the 
arms  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Indies,  and  other 
tropical  countries  ;  the  Guinea-worm. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dracunculns .  .a  kind  of  Ulcer 
that  eats  even  thro’  a  Nerve  it  self ;  also  a  long  sort  of 
Earth-worm,  which  frequently  grows  to  Indians’  Legs. 
1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  A  disease  in  children,  wherein 
they  feel  a  vehement  itching  ;  supposed  to  arise  from  little 
worms  called  Dracunculi.  1851-9  Man.  Sci.  Enq.  248  Why 
the  dracunculus  should  be  met  with  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  18 88  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  676  The 
female  Dracunculus .  .may  attain  a  length  of  six  feet. 

2.  Ichthyol .  A  fish,  a  dragonet  or  goby  of  the 
genus  Callionymus . 

1752  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  272  (Jod.)  The  seadragon  : 
this  is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean  . .  Ray,  etc.  call  it 
dracunculus.  1753  in  Chambers  Cycl.  Snpp. 

3.  Bot.  A  herbaceous  genus  of  A7'acecz ,  formerly 
included  under  Arum ,  containing  the  Green 
Dragon  (q.  v.  14)  or  Dragons. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1748-52  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist. 
Plants  596  (Jod.)  Arum  ;  this  genus  comprehends  the  arum, 
arisarum,  colocasia  and  dracunculus  of  authors.  1753  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Dracunculus,  Dragons  in  botany. 

Dr  ad,  obs.  form  of  Dread  a.  and  v . 

Dradge,  dradgy,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  Dredge. 

Dradgy,  Sc.  form  of  Dirge,  chiefly  in  sense  3. 
Funeral  feast. 

Draf,  obs.  form  of  drove ,  pa.  t.  of  Drive. 

Draff  (draf).  Forms:  3-5  draf,  (3  drof,  4-5 
draft,  5  draaf,  drafe,  5-7  draffe),  5-  draff,  (7 
draugh).  [early  ME.  draf,  prob.  repr.  an  un¬ 
recorded  OE.  *dn?f  corresp.  to  MDu.  and  Du. 
draf,  Icel.  draf \  Sw.  draf  Da.  drav  sediment  of  a 
brewing,  grains,  husks,  OHG.  *trab,  pi.  trebir , 
MHG.  treber ,  Ger.  Baber  grains,  husks,  etc. 
OTeut.  type  *trabaz  neuter.  Cf.  also  Ir.  and 
Gael,  drabh  grains  of  malt,  prob.  from  English.] 

Refuse,  dregs,  lees  ;  wash  or  swill  given  to  swine  ; 
hog’s-wash  ;  spec,  the  refuse  or  grains  of  malt  after 
brewing  or  distilling ;  brewer's  grains. 

c  1205  Lay.  29256  He  gon  }eoten  draf  and  chaf  and  aten. 
c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  3582  Moyses  . .  dede  Sat  calf  melten  in  fir 
..And  mengde  in  water.  .And  gaf  Sat  folc  drinken  Sat  drof. 
1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  11  Hogges..draf  weore  hem 
leuere  pen  al  be  presciouse  Peerles.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serm. 
Sel.  Wks.  II.  171  pei  diversen  fro  Goddis  lawe,  as  draf 
diversi)>  fro  clene  drynke.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  580 
If  their  appetite  With  draf  of  win  be  fed.  1522  More 
De  quat.  Noviss.  Wks.  73/2  A  sow  contente  with  draffe 
durt  and  mire.  1671  Milton  Samson  573  Till  vermin  or 
the  draff  of  servile  food  Consume  me.  1688  R.  Holme 
A7‘moury  11.  181/2  Washings  ..  necessary  for  keeping  of 
Swine.  .Whey  Butter-milk,  Dish-water,  any  kind  of  Draff. 
1875  A.  Smith  Hist.  Aberdeensh.  I.  559  Animals  ..  fed  off 
by  the  dregs  or  draff  at  the  Distillery. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  312  To  wryte  The  draf  of  stories, 
and  forgo  the  corn.  ^1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII 
(Camden)  296  The  draffs  of  filthy  errors.  1643  Milton 
Divorce  Introd.  (1851)  6  The  brood  of  Belial,  the  draffe  of 
men.  1878  Dowden  Stud.  Lit.  45  Examples  that  have 
survived  the  chaff  and  draff  of  the  time. 

c.  Proverbs. 

1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (186 7)  22  The  still  sowe  eats  vp 
all  the  draffe.  Ibid.  26  Draffe  is  your  errand,  but  drinke  ye 
wolde.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  105  Still  Swine  eats 
all  the  draugh.  c  1598  D.  Ferguson  Scot.  Prov.  (1785)  5 
(Jam.)  As  the  sow  fills  the  draff  sours. 

d.  Comb.,  as  draff-drink ,  - midden ,  -pock,  - trough , 
-tub  ;  draff-cheap  adj.  Also  Draffsack. 

c  1450  Hknryson  Mor.  Fab.  7  A  Sow,  to  whom  men . .  Into 
her  draffe-troch  would  sow  precious  stanes.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  11.  257  Thai  kest  him  our  . .  In  a  draff  myddyn. 
1568  Wills  <y  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  282  One  draffe  tub 
iiij'1.  a  1661  Rutherford  Lett.  (1765)  1.  1.  (Jam.)  The  best 
regenerate  have  their  defilements,  and  if  I  may  speak  so, 
their  draff  pock  that  will  clog  behind  them  all  their  days. 
1807  Tannahill  Poems  ^63  (Jam.)  Thanks  is  but  a  draff- 
cheap  phrase. 

Draffe,  obs.  form  of  Draff,  Drove  sb. 

Draffish,  a.  [f.  Draff  +  -ish.]  Of  the  nature 
of  draff,  somewhat  draffy ;  worthless. 


1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  1701  Your  draffysh  ceremonyes. 
1543  —  F#  a  Course  97  b  (T.),  The  draffish  declaracyons  of 
my  lorde  Boner. 

Dra  ffsack.  Now  dial.  [f.  Draff  +  Sack 
jA  =  MDu.  draf  sac  lit.  and  fig.]  A  sack  of  draff 
or  refuse ;  also  fig.  a  big  paunch  ;  lazy  glutton. 
Also  attrib. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  286,  I  lye  as  a  draf-sak  in  my 
bed.  c  1534  Sir  F.  Bygod  Treat.  Impropr.  Benefices , 
They..knowe  none  other  god  almost  than  the  gret  draf- 
sacke  of  Rome.  <21564  Becon  Humble  Supplic.  Prayers, 
etc.  (1844)  239  The  priests  of  Baal  ..  pampered  their  idle 
draffsack  bellies  with  all  kind  of  pleasant  wines  and  dainty 
dishes.  1616  Deacon  Tobacco  tortured  57  Tobacco  . .  the 
Draffe-sacks  delight.  1894  Crockett  Lilac  Sunbonnet  171 
Sleep  yer  ain  sleeps,  ye  pair  0’  draft-sacks. 

Hence  f  Dra'fFsacked  ppl.  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a 
draffsack  ;  stuffed  with  refuse  ;  vilely  gluttonous  ; 
worthless.  Obs . 

1548  H  all  Citron.,  Hen.  VII,  43  One  ofyecapiteins  of  this 
donge  hill  and  draffe  sacked  ruffians.  1560  Becon  Fortress 
FaitJif.  Pref.  Wks.  123a,  That  gloton.  .enfarcing  his  owne 
stinckyng  and  draffesacked  belly  with  . .  deintie  dishes. 
<11564  —  Himible  Supplic.  Prayers,  etc.  (1844)  228  To 
maintain  their  idle  and  draffsacked  bellies. 

Dra’ffy,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -y  l.]  Of  the  nature 
of  draff,  worthless  ;  full  of  draff  or  dregs. 

1621  Fletcher  I  si.  Prviccss  in.  iii,  The  dregs  and  draffy 
part.  1624  Gataker  T7'ansubst.  86  Such  draffy  stuffe  as 
this  is.  <21807  J.  Skinner  Tune  Your  Fiddles  Misc. 
Poetry  148  Draffy  drink  may  please  the  Vicar. 

Draft  (draft),  sb.  A  modern  phonetic  spelling 
of  Draught  sb.,  found  in  many  senses  of  the  word, 
and  now  established  in  the  following  : 

1.  The  drawing  down  of  one  scale  or  end  of  a 
balance  in  weighing ;  the  *  turn  of  the  scale  * ; 
hence  a  deduction  from  the  gross  weight  allowed 
for  this  in  retailing  ( =  Cloff,  q.v.). 

[1494-1727  see  Draught  13.]  1757  W.  Thompson  R.  N.- 

Advoc.  39  To  put  his  Foot  into  the  Scale  to  weigh  it  down, 
to  make  the  Draft  good.  1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade 
72,  100  Hides.  .Draft  1  lb.  per  10  Hs.  1848  Illustr.  Lo>ui. 
News  29  Apr.  281/1  Secreting  two  iron  hooks  under  his 
weighing-machine,  thereby  causing  a  draft  of  4^  oz.  against 
the  purchaser. 

2.  The  drawing  off,  detachment,  or  selection  of 
a  party  from  a  larger  body  for  some  special  duty 
or  purpose  ;  spec .  in  military  use. 

[1703-1872  see  Draught  34.]  1800  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  I.  93  If  the  bullocks  are  not  occasionally  recruited 
by  drafts  of  fresh  calves.  1813  Ibid.  24  Sept.  XI.  140 
To  get  nearly  as  many  men  by  a  draft  from  the  militia.  1875 
T.  W.  Higginson  Hist.  U.  S.  306  Soldiers  were  being 
drafted  ;  but  the  draft  was  very  unpopular. 

b.  The  party  or  body  so  drawn  off  or  selected. 
1756  G.  Washington  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  245,  I  am  ..  con¬ 
vinced.  .all  the  drafts  [will]  quit  the  service.  1780  J.  Reid 
in  Sparks  Corr.  Amcr.  Rev.  (1853)  HL  20  They  absolutely 
refuse  to  march  the  drafts  to  the  army.  1868  Regul.  <$-  Ord. 
Army  IP  515  Attention  ..  to  the  age  of  the  men  selected,  so 
that  the  draft  may  consist  of  those  best  qualified  for  a  change 
of  climate.  1884  Bolduevvood  Melbourne  Mem.  ii.  22 
A  draft  of  out-lying  cattle.. rose  and  galloped  off.  1890 
Times  22  Sept.  4/4  The  Wye.. sailed  from  Sheerness.. with 
naval  drafts  and  stores.  1894  Maskelyne  Sharps  fi  Flats 
56  The  ‘draft  ’ — i.  e.  the  cards  to  replace  those  which  have 
been  discarded  [at  Poker]. 

3.  The  1  drawing '  of  money  by  an  order  in  due 
form.  Also  Draught  (35  a)  q.  v. 

[!633-i838  see  Draught  35  a].  1833  Act  3  #  4  Will.  IV, 
c.  46  §  61  Such  treasurer  shall  make  no  drafts  on  the  said 
accounts  for  any  private  purpose. 

b.  A  written  order  for  the  payment  of  money, 

‘  drawn  on*  or  addressed  to  a  person  holding 
money  in  trust  or  as  an  agent  or  servant  of  the 
drawer;  a  bill  or  cheque  drawn;  sometimes, 
spec.,  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  drawn 
by  one  branch  of  a  bank  or  mercantile  house  upon 
another,  or  by  one  department  of  an  office  upon 
another. 

[i745-i790see  DRAUGHT3sb.]  1786  Trials  8?  Escapes  of  J0J171 
Shepherd  13  Mr.  Elliot  sent  the  draft  to  the  bankers,  which 
was  returned  unpaid.  1816  Byron  Let.  to  MumayWks.  (1846) 
120/1  note,  I  have  enclosed  your  draft.  1846  McCulloch 
Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  31  [They]  pay  them  by  giving 
a  bill  or  draft  for  the  sum,  payable  in  coin  at  sight,  or  at  so 
many  days  after  date.  1861  Goschen  For.  Exch.  31  Teas 
shipped  from  China  to  New  York  are  generally  paid  for  by 
a  draft  of  the  exporter  on  a  London  merchant  for  account 
of  the  American  importer  in  New  York.  187  .  McLeod  in 
Bithell  Counting-Ho.  Diet.  s.v.  Draft,  If  the  order  be 
addressed  to  a  person  who  merely  holds  the  money  as 
a  Depositum,  as  a  Baillee,  or  Trustee,  or  Agent,  or  Servant 
of  the  writer,  it  is  not  a  Bill,  but  a  Draft. 

c.  fig.  A  demand,  claim. 

1866  Howells  Ve>iet.  Life  121  Their  sterling  honesty 
has  made  the  English  tongue  a  draft  upon  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  continental  peoples.  1869  Lynch  Church 
8,-  State  14  That  so  great  a  draft  should  be  made  on  our 
patience.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  June  6/2  Her  Majesty 
makes  a  thoughtless  draft  upon  the  loyalty  of  her  Minister. 

4.  A  plan,  sketch,  or  drawing,  esp.  of  a  work  to 
be  executed ;  +  a  chart.  More  usually  Draught 
(3°>  30>  q  v. 

1697  Dambier  Voy.  I.  v.  100  The  Spaniards  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  them,  and  in  whose  drafts  alone  they  are  laid  down. 
Ibid.  ix.  272  Some  of  their  Drafts  newly  made  do  make 
California  to  join  to  the  main.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc. 
106  A  round  Iron  Plate  which  lies  within  the  hollow  ..  and 
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therefore  cannot  in  Draft  be  seen  in  its  proper  place.  1727- 
51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Draught  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Drafts 
in  architecture,  the  figure  of  an  intended  building  described 
in  paper.  1809  H.  Carter  Antobiogr.  Cornish  Smuggler 
(1894)  55  There  is  no  draft  for  the  Channel  on  board.  I  knows 
nothing  of  the  Channel.  1863  P.  Barry  Dockyard  Econ. 
138  The  Superintendent  delivers  the  order,  with  the  drafts 
and  specifications,  to  the  master  shipwright. 

5.  A  preliminary  sketch  or  rough  form  of  a 
writing  or  document,  from  which  the  final  or  fair 
copy  is  made. 

[1528  1831  see  Draught  32.]  1769  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I. 

187,  I  have  seen  the  draft  of  the  petition.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  474  A  draft  of  the  conveyance  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Booth,  as  counsel  for  the  purchaser.  1887 
Spectator  9  July  921/1  The  latest  draft  of  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy  bye-laws,  now  awaiting  the  Order  of  Council. 

0.  Technical,  a.  Masonry.  Chisel-dressing  at 
the  margin  of  the  surface  of  a  stone  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  levelling  of  the  surface.  Also 
Draught,  q.v.  43.  b.  ‘The  degree  of  deflexion 
of  a  millstone-furrow  from  a  radial  direction.’ 
{Cent.  Diet.)  e.  See  quot.  1874. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Draft  6.  (Pattern-making.) 
The  amount  of  taper  given  to  a  pattern  to  enable  it  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  mold,  without  disturbing  the  loam.  1878 
Conder  Tentwork  Pal.  II.  81  The  stones  are  all  drafted  with 
the  real  Jewish  draft,  broad,  shallow,  and  beautifully  cut. 

7.  attrib.  a.  Drafted  or  selected  from  the  flock, 
as  draft  ewe.  b.  Drawn  up  as  a  preliminary  or 
rough  form  whence  a  fair  copy  is  afterwards  made, 
c.  Draft-cattle ,  -horses  :  see  Draught  47  a. 

a.  1794  Ure  Agric.  Sum.  K oxb.  (Jam.),  Those  are  picked 
out  which  are  most  unfit  for  breeders,  and  in  best  condition 
for  the  market.  These  are  called  Draught  or  Cast  Ewes. 
1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Draft  sheep  . .  a  selection  of  the  best 
annually.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Draught,  the  worst 
sheep  ‘  drawn  ’,  or  culled  out  from  a  flock.  ‘  Draught 
ewes.’  In  parts  of  England  these  are  called  culls.  2894 
Times  30  July  12/2  Draft  ewes  made  up  to  884.  per  head. 

b.  1879  E.  Garrett  House  by  Works  II.  153  This  was 
but  a  draft  will,  partly  filled  up.  1891  Law  Times  XC. 
420/1  How  unreal  is  the  publicity  afforded  by  laying  draft 
rules  upon  the  table  in  Parliament. 

Draft  (draft),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Formerly  spelt 
Draught,  which  is  still  retained  in  some  senses.] 

1.  trails.  To  draw  off  or  out  and  remove  (a  party 
of  persons,  animals,  or  things)  from  a  larger  body 
for  some  special  duty  or  purpose.  Chiefly  in  Mil. 
use,  and  in  Stock-farming :  see  quots. 

[1714-1868  see  Draught  v.  i.] 

1724  Loud.  Gaz,  No.  6309/2  The  . .  Corps  out  of  which 
they  have  been  drafted.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Charmed 
Sea  i.  6  Taddeus  . .  had  been  drafted  into  one  of  the  con¬ 
demned  regiments.  1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  1.  3 
Many  exceedingly  good  animals  are  drafted  in  consequence 
of  some  little  want  of  uniformity.  .It  is  not  uncommon  with 
the  ram-breeders  to  draft  the  whole  produce  from  a  sheep 
that  has  disappointed  them.  1867  Rogers  Pref.  to  A  dam 
Smith's  IV.  N.  I.  7  Promising  young  Scotchmen  are  yearly 
drafted  off  to  complete  their  studies  at  Oxford, 
b.  More  generally  :  To  draw  off  or  away. 

1742  Fiei.ding  J.  Andrews  tv.  i,  All  her  rents  had  been 
drafted  to  London,  without  a  shilling  being  spent  among 
them,  a  1875  Carpenter  in  Croll  Climate  <5-  T.  ix.  164 
The  cold  and  dense  polar  water,  .will  not  directly  take  the 
place  of  that  which  has  been  drafted  off  from  the  surface. 

2.  To  make  a  draft  or  rough  copy  of  (a  docu¬ 
ment!  ;  to  draw  up  in  a  preliminary  form,  which 
may  be  afterwards  perfected.  Rarely  draught. 

1828  in  Webster.  1828  J.  W.  Croker  Diary  rt  July,  The 
Duke  . .  read  me  a  letter  . .  which  he  had  drafted.  1873 
Dixon  Two  Queens  I.  in.  ix.  168  The  Articles  were  drafted 
into  form  and  signed.  1878  Seeley  Stein  1.456  It  is  not 
draughting  a  Bill,  but  passing  it,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

3.  Masonry.  To  cut  a  draught  (or  draft)  on  a 
stone  :  see  also  Draught  v.  4. 

1878  [see  Draft  sb.  6].  1890  Sayce  in  Con  temp.  Rev.  431 
The  stones  of  the  glacis.. are  drafted.  1891  Edin.  Rev. 
July  no  Megalithic  masonry  occurs  on  the  Mole  at  Sidon, 
but  it  is  not  drafted. 

Hence  Dra'fted  ppl.  a. 

1877  Black  Green  Past,  iii,  Some  drafted  bills.  1878 
C.  R.  Conder  Tentwork  Pail.  I.  352  Drafted  masonry. 
1894  Forum  Oct.  153  Drafted  or  pre-announced  oratory. 

Draft,  obs.  form  of  Draff. 

Drafter  (dra-ftai).  [f.prec.  vb.]  One  who  drafts. 

1.  A  man  employed  in  drafting  animals. 

1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  397  It  is  the  business  of  the 
drafter  to  coax  and  encourage  the  unwilling  [hounds]  to 
him.  1890  Boldrewood  Col.  Reformer  xviii.  227  [Cattle] 
keeping  the  drafters  incessantly  popping  at  the  fence  by 
truculent  charges. 

2.  One  who  drafts  or  draws  up  a  document. 

1884  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.  393  The  drafters  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  1  Feb.  2/1  The  promoters  and 
drafters  of  the  Albert  Charter. 

Drafting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Draft  v.  +  -ing  T]  The 
notion  of  the  verb  Draft  (in  various  senses). 

1878  Seeley  Stein  I.  456  Between  the  draughting  of  the 

Emancipating  Edict,  and  the  making  it  law.  1884  Boldre¬ 
wood  Melbourne  Mem.  x.  72  Separating  our  cattle  . .  by 
drafting  through  the  yard,  or  by  ‘  cutting  out  ’.  1891  Leeds 

Mercury  2  May  6/7  't  he  unskilful  drafting  of  the  bill. 

attrib.  1884  Boldrewood  Melbourne  Mem.  x.  72  We., 
armed  ourselves  with  drafting  sticks.  1890  —  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  217  Hitherto  he  had  seen  in  drafting-yards  only  men 
used  to  managing  breeding  cattle.  1893  Daily  News  15 
Apr.  3/6  [He]  submitted  it  to  the  drafting  master,  as  well  as 
to  experts  at  the  Treasury.  *894  Ibid.  17  Feb.  5/5  One  or 
two  verbal  and  drafting  amendments  having  been  agreed  to.  | 
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Dra  ftman,  rare.  =  Draftsman  i. 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  218  Draftman’s  tracing 
paper. 

Draftsman  (draftsman).  [Another  spelling 
of  Draughtsman.]  1.  One  who  makes,  or  whose 
business  it  is  to  make,  drawings  or  designs. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  G  j  a,  Good  Draufts-men  do  express 
..what  is  to  be  built  in  Brick  by  a  Red  Line,  what  with 
Stone  white.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  223  Mr.  Alexander, 
Draftsman  to  the  late  Chinese  Embassy,  will  . .  publish.. a 
series  of  Plates,  on  the  Costume  of  China.  1851  Ord.  # 
Regul.  R.  Engineers  §  16.  62  Where  there  is  no  Draftsman, 
the  Junior  Officer,  .is  to  attend  to  the  . .  arrangement  of  all 
Plans  and  Models,  in  the  Engineer  Drawing  Room. 

2.  One  who  drafts  or  draws  up  a  document, 
esp.  a  legal  document  or  a  parliamentary  bill  or 
clause. 

1759  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  179  The  draftsman 
hath  assured  us,  that  no  power,  .is comprised  in  that  charter 
but  what  was  the  proprietary’s  direction.  1884  Sir  H. 
Cotton  in  Law  Rep.  26  Ch.  Div.  99  The  draftsman  has 
framed  this  declaration  of  trust  awkwardly. 

Hence  Dra  ftsmanship  =  Draughtsmanship. 

1882  Traill  Sterne  vi.  89  Sketches  of  travel,  .surpassed  in 
vigour  and  freedom  of  draftsmanship,  by  the  Sentimental 
Journey.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  171/2  Faulty  drafts¬ 
manship  and  highly  technical  construction. 

t  Dra’fty,  a.  Obs. 

[  I  n  several  places  drafty  is  a  proved  misprint  or  misreading 
for  Drasty,  ‘of  the  nature  of  refuse,  dreggy’,  and  possibly 
the  whole  word  originated  in  such  misreading,  which  it  was 
subsequently  attempted  to  explain  by  association  with 
Draff  or  with  Draught  sb.  45,  46:  see  Draughty  3. 
Scott's  use,  quot.  1823,  is  app.  after  an  ed.  of  Chaucer 
with  drafty  erroneously  for  drasty  in  Prol.  to  Melibeus. ] 

Of  the  nature  of  refuse  or  garbage ;  rubbishy, 
worthless;  filthy,  vile. 

1583  Stanyhurst  EEneis  Ded.  (Arb.)  9  Skauingers  of 
draftie  poetrye  . .  that  bast  theyre  papers  with  smearie 
larde.  1597-8  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  v.  ii,  Drafty,  sluttish  geere, 
Fit  for  the  oven,  or  the  kitchen  fire.  1602  2 ndPt.  Return 
fr.  Parnass.  1.  ii.  195  So  long  As  drafty  ballats  to  the  paile 
are  song.  1823  Scott  Romance  Ess.  (1874)  105  The  poems 
which  they  recited  were  branded  as  ‘drafty  rhymings'. 

Drag  (dneg),  v.  Also  5-6  dragge.  [Not  known 
before  1 5th  c.  A  derivative  of  OE.  dragan,  or  ON. 
draga  (Sw.  draga ,  Da.  drage)  to  Draw.  Perh.  a 
special  northern  dialect-form  in  which  the  g  has 
been  preserved  instead  of  forming  a  diphthong 
with  the  prec.  a,  as  in  English  generally :  cf.  Jos. 
Wright,  Dialect  ofWindhill  102.  See  also  DrugzC2] 
I.  1.  trans.  To  draw  or  pull  (that  which  is  heavy 
or  resists  motion)  ;  to  haul ;  hence  to  draw  with 
force,  violence,  or  roughness ;  to  draw  slowly  and 
with  difficulty;  to  trail  (anything)  along  the  ground 
or  other  surface,  where  there  is  friction  or  resistance. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  130/1  Draggyn  or  drawyn,  trajicio. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  10/17  To  Drag,  extrahere.  1593 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  14  The  bodies  shall  be  dragg’d  at 
my  horse  heeles.  1611  Bible  John  xx i.  8  The  other  dis¬ 
ciples  came,  .dragging  the  net  with  fishes.  1667  Milton/1.  L. 
vi.  260  The  arch  foe  subdu'd  Or  Captive  drag'd  in  Chains. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  244  Aligators  . .  dragg’d  him  to 
the  Bottom,  and  there  devour’d  him.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  315  Dragging  a  ponderous  equipage  over  the  rugged 
pavement.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  x.  124  To  drag 
him  off  as  a  prisoner.  1896  Daily  News  9  June  9/6  A  ‘  shot  ’ 
tint  ..  is  produced  by  sparsely  ‘dragging’  a  little  colour 
over  the  surface. 

b.  Said  of  moving  the  body  or  limbs  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  of  allowing  a  member  to  trail. 

1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent,  xviii.  105  We  dragge  our 
winges  after  vs  as  they  say.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii. 
644  [The  Snake]  retires.  He  drags  his  Tail.  1735  Somer¬ 
ville  Chase  in.  146  His  Brush  he  drags,  And  sweeps  the 
mire  impure.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  228 
So  reduced  that  they  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along. 
1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  i.  24  Four  wretched  animals, 
who  can  hardly  drag  themselves.  Mod.  I  could  scarcely 
drag  one  foot  after  the  other. 

c.  Naut.  To  drag  the  anchor :  ‘To  trail  the 
anchor  along  the  bottom  after  it  is  loosened  from 
the  ground,  by  the  effort  of  the  wind  or  current 
upon  the  ship.’  (Crabb,  1823.) 

1694  Ace.  Sezr  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  11  The  wind  turned  to 
North-west  and  west,  and  the  single  Anchor  was  dragg’d  by 
the  Ship.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R .Boyle  340  [We]  threw  out  our 
Anchors  . .  but  the  Wind  increasing,  we  dragg'd  ’em.  1769 
Falconer  Diet.  Marine(iq&g),  To  drag  the  Anchors,  implies 
the  effort  of  making  the  anchor  come  home,  when  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  See.  strains  the  cable. 

d.  intr.  for  refl.  =  passive. 

1839  Marry  at  Pliant.  Ship  xxiii,  The  anchor  still  dragged, 
from . .  had  holding-ground. 

2.  fig.  Said  of  other  than  physical  force,  or 
local  motion.  To  drag  in  (into),  to  introduce 
(a  subject)  in  a  forced  manner,  or  unnecessarily. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iii.  19  What  impediments  Drag 
backe  our  expedition.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  1.  ii.  24  My 
Affaires  Doe  euen  drag  me  home-ward.  1697DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  716  Dragg'd  back  again  by  cruel  Destinies.  1725 
Watts  Logic  11.  iii.  §  4  (3)  A  writer  of  great  name  drags 
a  thousand  followers  after  him  into  his  own  mistakes.  1853  ] 
Bright  Sp.  India  3  June,  Everything  that  could  possibly  ! 
be  dragged  into  the  case.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Cony. 
(1876)  II.  vii.  4  His  habit  of  dragging  in  the  most  irrelevant 
tales.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  479  His  pleasure  is 
to  drag  words  this  way  and  that.  1876  F.  E.  Trollope 
Charming  Fellow  II.  ix.  124  To  knotv  why  she  must  be 
dragged  out  to  these  people’s  stupid  parties. 


3.  intr.  To  hang  behind  with  a  retarding  ten¬ 
dency  ;  to  lag  in  the  rear. 

T494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clxxix.  176  That  none  shuld 
dragge  or  tary  after  his  boost.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
*53T)  J08  They  yt  draggeth  behynde  &  goth  but  slowly  for¬ 
ward  in  y«  iourney  of  perfeccion.  1530  Palsgr.  526/1  Thou 
draggest  alwayes,  til  fais  tousjours  la  queue. 

b.  To  lag  behind  in  singing  or  playing. 

?  a  1500  [see  Dragger  i],  1526  [see  Dragging  vld.  4/.]. 

1863  Spectator  4  July  2203/1  The  chorus  . .  *  dragged  ’  un- 
mistakeably  in  one  or  two  passages.  Mod.  The  quartet 
was  not  sung  in  time,  the  tenor  dragged. 

4.  intr.  To  trail,  to  hang  with  its  weight,  while 
moving  or  being  moved  ;  to  move  with  friction  on 
the  ground  or  surface. 

1666  Pepys  Diary  12  June,  Only  for  a  long  petticoat 
dragging  under  their  men’s  coats,  nobody  could  take  them 
for  women.  1697  Dryden  AEncid  vi.  753  Of  sounding 
lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains.  1703  T.  N.  City  if  C.  Pur¬ 
chaser  129  Iu  Architecture,  a  Door  is  said  to  drag,  when 
hi  opening  and  shutting  it  hangs  upon  the  Floor.  1703 
Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  155  To  raise  the  Door  that  it  drag  not. 
1820  Shelley  Chphcus  108  Elms,  dragging  along  the  twisted 
vines.  1820  Hazlitt  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  1x9  There  is  the 
least  colour  possible  used  ;  the  pencil  drags.  1896  Daily 
News  23  July  8/5  The  overturned  coach  dragged  along  the 
permanent  way,  and  suffered  considerable  damage. 

5.  trans .  To  protract  or  continue  tediously ; 
usually  drag  on.  Also  to  drag  out ,  to  protract  to 
a  tedious  end. 

1697  Dryden  EEneid  ii.  877  'Tis  long  since  I  . .  have 
dragg’d  a  ling’ring  life,  a  1710  E.  J.  Smith  (J.),  Oh  ;  can 

1  drag  a  wretched  life  without  him?  1842  A.  Combe 
Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  315  Dragging  out  a  painful  exist¬ 
ence.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xxvi.  308  The  events  of 
the  day  drag  themselves  on  tediously  in  such  a  country 
house.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  488  [It]  dragged  on  a 
wretched  existence  for  some  centuries.  1892  Blade  <$•  White 

2  Apr.  424/2  Like  too  many  vocalists,  .[he] ‘dragged’ certain 
passages  until  all  sense  of  time  was  lost. 

6.  intr.  To  advance  or  progress  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  ;  to  be  tediously  protracted ;  to  become  tedious 
by  protraction.  7'o  drag  on ,  along :  to  go  on  with 
painful  or  wearisome  protraction. 

1735  PorE  Ep.  Lady  29  Long  open  panegyrick  drags  at 
best.  1795  Southey  Vis.  Maid  Orleans  in.  290  He  shall 
not  drag  Forlorn  and  friendless,  along  life’s  long  path.  1816 
Byron  Ch.  Har.  iii.  xxxii,  The  day  drags  through  though 
storms  keep  out  the  sun.  1830  Exammer  472/2  He  . .  con¬ 
tinued  to  drag  round  the  course  till  he  had  made  sixty-five 
circuits.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  i.  (1889)  5 
A  correspondence  . .  had  already  lasted  through  the  long 
vacation,  .without  sensibly  dragging. 

II.  To  use  or  put  a  drag  to. 

7.  trans.  To  draw  some  contrivance  over  the 
bottom  of  (a  river,  etc.),  so  as  to  bring  up  any 
loose  matter  ;  to  dredge ;  to  sweep  with  a  drag¬ 
net  ;  to  search  by  means  of  a  drag  or  grapnel  as 
for  the  body  of  a  person  drowned.  Also  fig. 

1577  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  392  Such  free¬ 
men  . .  shall  . .  scoure,  dense,  and  dragge  . .  all  the  ryvers. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Draguer  Vancrc,  to 
drag,  or  sweep  the  bottom,  for  an  anchor  which  is  lost. 
1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hunt.  Life  (1826)  11.  xviii, 
After  having  dragged  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  iv.  136  While 
I  dragg’d  my  brains  for  such  a  song. 

b.  absol.  To  use  a  grapnel  or  drag;  to  use  a 
drag-net ;  to  dredge. 

1530  Palsgr.  526/1  Cannest  thou  dragge  for  fysshe,  sc  ays  iu 
bien  pescher  pour  les  Poyssons  ?  1630  in  Descr.  Thames 
(1758)  77  No  Draggerman  that  . .  doth  use  to  drag  for 
Shrimps.  1768  G.  Washington  Writ.  (1889)  II.  241  Went 
to  my  Plantation,  .and  dragd  for  Sturgeon  &  catchd  one. 
1790  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  84  Bricks  are  said  to  be  some¬ 
times  raised  by  the  fishermen  dragging  off  this  coast.  1867 
Smyth  Sailoy's  Word-bk.  s.v.  Creeper ,  A  small  grapnel  . . 
for  dragging  for  articles  dropped  overboard. 

c.  trans.  To  catch  with  a  drag-net  or  dredge. 

1698  Fryer  Ace.  E.  Itidia  <$•  P.  49  This  is  the  place  where 

they  drag  Pearl.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist .  1.  vi.  113  Go  drive 
the  Deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey. 

8.  To  break  up  (the  surface  of  lands,  clods,  etc.) 
with  a  drag  or  heavy  harrow. 

a  1722  Lisle  Observ.  Husb.  (1757)  101  Ground  which  I  had 
ploughed,  thwarted  and  dragged.  1828  Webster,  Drag  2. 
To  break  land  by  drawing  a  drag  or  harrow  over  it;  to 
harrow  ;  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  New-England.  1846 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  1.  51  The  lands  are  dragged  with 
a  heavy  crab-harrow. 

9.  To  put  a  drag  upon  (wheels  or  vehicles)  ;  to 
retard  as  by  a  drag. 

1829  Southey  Lett.  IV.  156  Our  endeavours  must  be  to 
drag  the  wheels.  1884  Law  Times  6  Dec.  97  The  wheels 
of  the  waggons  were  chained  and  breaks  applied,  and  these 
dragged  wheels  wore  the  road  more  rapidly. 

+ 10.  Criminal  slang.  To  rob  vehicles.  Cf. 
Drag  sb.  8  a,  Dkaggek  3.  Obs. 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Dragsman,  a  thief  who 
follows  the  game  of  dragging. 

III.  11.  colloq.  To  drag  up :  to  rear  roughly 
or  without  delicacy  :  to  bring  up  ‘  anyhow 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Dragg'd  up,  as  the 
Rakes  call  it,  educated  or  brought  up.  1802  M.  Moore 
Lascellcs  II.  5  Lavinia  . .  has  been  wretchedly  dragged  up 
by  the  old  curate.  1826  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11 .  Pop.  Fallacies, 
Poor  people  . .  do  not  bring  up  their  children ;  they  drag 
them  up.  1867  Jrnl  K.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  III.  11.^532 
They  must  be  tenderly  reared  and  not  ‘dragged  up’,  as 
the  saying  is. 


DRAG. 

12.  To  drag  along,  on  :  see  6  ;  drag  in :  see  2  ; 
dragon,  out:  see  5. 

Hence  Dragged  (drag cl),  fpl.  a. ;  esp.  ( colloq .)  in 
sense  ‘  physically  exhausted  ’ ;  also  dragged  out. 

1651  H.  More  2nd  Lash  in  Enthus .  Tri.  (1656)  195  The 
disjoynted  limbs  of  dragg’d  Hippolytus.  1866  Lowell 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  374,  I  needed  some  more  pungent  food  in  my 
rather  dragged-out  condition.  1884  [see  9].  1893  R. 

Kipling  Many  Invent.  21  The  seafog  rolled  back  from  the 
cliffs  in  trailed  wreaths  and  dragged  patches. 

Drag  (drag),  sb.  Also  4-7  dragge,  6-7  dragg. 
See  also  Drug  sb.-  [mainly  f.  Drag  v.  ;  but  some 
of  the  applications  may  have  been  originally  intro¬ 
duced  from  other  langs. :  cf.  MLG.  dragge  drag- 
anchor,  grapnel,  Sw.  dragg  grapnel,  creeper,  drag- 
not  drag-net.] 

1.  Something  heavy  that  is  used  by  being  dragged 
along  the  ground  or  over  a  surface. 

a.  A  heavy  kind  of  harrow  used  for  breaking  up 
ground  or  breaking  clods ;  a  drag-harrow. 

1388-9  Abingdon  Acc.  (Camden)  57,  ij  draggis  cum 
dentibus  ferreis.  1533  J.  Stevard  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills 
(1890)  48  My  dragge,  olde  plowe  beme,  my  yokes  and  my 
ropes.  1552  Huloet,  Dragge  or  instrument  of  husbandry 
with  yron  teeth  to  breake  cloddes,  some  do  cal  it  an 
harrowe.  1682  J.  Collins  Making  of  Salt  15  Then  the 
Earth  appears  in  Clods,  which  they  Harrow,  and  bring  on 
a  Drag,  and  a  Rowle.  1821  Dwight  Trav.  II.  465  A  large 
and  strong  harrow;  here  called  a  drag,  with  very  stout  iron 
teeth.  1875  A.  Smith  Hist.  Aberdeensh.  II.  1120  The  drag 
can  easily  be  converted  into  a  harrow,  simply  by  changing 
the  tines. 

f  b.  A  float  or  raft  for  conveyance  of  goods  by 
water  :  see  quot.  1607.  Obs. 

?«i4oo  Morte  Arth.  3616  Dresses  dromowndes  and 
dragges,  and  drawene  upe  stonys.  1431  Act  9  Hen.  VI, 
c.  5  En  Flotes  autrement  appellez  dragges  [16 th  c.  transl., 
flotes  commonly  called  dragges].  1607  Cowell  Interfir., 
Drags  seem  to  be  wood  or  timber  so  joyned  together,  as 
swimming. .upon  the  water,  they  may  bear  a.  .load. 

c.  An  overland  conveyance  without  wheels  ;  a 
rough  kind  of  sledge:  see  DrayI,  and  cf.  DrugjA2 

1576  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  10  §  4,  Sleades,  carres,  or  drags, 
furnished  for. .repairing. .high  wayes.  1611  Cotgr.,  Train 
.  .a  sled,  a  drag  or  dray  without  wheeles.  1750  R.  Pococke 
Trav.  (1888)  135  They  have  drags  for  drawing  up  the  side 
of  steep  fields.  1884  Century  Mag.  Jan.  446/2  Two  skids 
fastened  together  make  a ‘drag’,  or  ‘sledge’.  1895  Capt. 
King  Under  Fire  452  The  Indian  households  were  piling 
their  goods  and  chattels,  .on  travois  and  drag  of  lodge-poles. 

d.  A  kind  of  vehicle  ;  the  application  has  varied, 
and  it  is  often  not  distinguished  from  a  brake  or 
Break  ;  but  in  strict  English  use,  applied  to  a 
private  vehicle  of  the  type  of  a  stage  coach,  usually 
drawn  by  four  horses,  with  seats  inside  and  on 
the  top.  Cf.  also  Dragsman  i. 

1755  Johnson,  Drag  . .  a  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand. 
1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Drag ,  a  cart.  1820  Sporting 
Mag.  VI.  79  The  prads  are  put  to,  and  the  drag  is  shoved 
forward.  1825  C.  M.  Westmacott  Etig.  Spy  I.  86  Since 
she  put  down  her  tandem  drag.  1837  Thackeray  Ravens- 
wing  iii.  (1887)  173  Behind  her  came  ..  a  drag,  or  private 
stage-coach,  with  four  horses.  Ibid.,  The  man  on  the  drag- 
box  said  to  the  bugleman,  ‘  Now  1’  1863  Derby  Mercury 

1  Mar.,  A  horse-breaker’s  drag  or  break.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  3  June  5/4  The  fine  turnout  of  the  Blues  in  their 
handsome  drag  at  Hyde  Park. 

2.  Something  used  to  drag  or  pull  a  weight  or 
obstruction,  fa.  A  hook  or  the  like  with  which 
anything  is  dragged  or  forcibly  pulled.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  106/2  A  Drag,  arfiax,  lufifius,  trades. 
1577  Frampton  Joyful  News  1.  (1596)  2  It  is  taken  out  of 
the  Sea  in  great  peeces  with  a  dragge  of  Iron.  1610 
Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1.  78  The  executioner  prepared 
dragges  and  tortures.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat.  Did.  (Morell) 
11,  Uncus. -A.  drag,  or  iron  hook,  to  drag  traitors  after 
execution  about  the  streets.  1789  G.  Vassa  Life  (1793)  357 
Leg-bolts,  drags,  thumb-screws,  .instruments  of  torture. 

b.  A  Drag-net. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  192  The.  .netter. . 
had  sent.. a  dragge  of  viij.  fadom.  c  1550  Cheke  Matt. 
iv.  18  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  broother,  casting  a  drag  into 
yc  see.  1611  Bible  Hab.  i.  15  They  catch  them  in  their 
net,  and  gather  them  in  their  drag.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg.  1.  214  Casting  Nets  were  spread  in  shallow  Brooks, 
Drags  in  the  Deep.  1867  F.  Francis  Angling  i.  (1880)  13 
A  drag  with  a  coil  of  strings  is  serviceable. 

c.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning  out  and  deepening 
the  beds  of  rivers,  etc. ;  a  dredging  apparatus ; 
also  for  collecting  oysters  from  the  bed. 

1611  MS.  Acc.  St.  John's  Hosfi.,  Canterb .,  For  mending 
of  the  dyche  dragg  iiijd.  _  1769  Falconer  Did.  Marine 
(1789),  Drague,  a  drag,  or  instrument  to  clear  the  bottom 
of  rivers  and  canals;  also  to  catch  oysters.  1846  H. 
Rogers  Ess.  I.  iv.  162  His  huge  drag  had  brought  up  all 
sorts  of  fragments  of  antiquity. 

d.  An  apparatus  for  recovering  objects  from  the 
bottom  of  rivers  or  pools ;  esp.  for  recovering  the 
bodies  of  drowned  persons. 

[1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  Scot.,  Malcolme  an.  1034  (R.) 
Howbeit  their  bodies  were  afterwards  drawne  foorth  of  the 
loch  with  drags.]  1797  Monthly  Mag.  163  The  Lancashire 
Humane  Society  . .  [has]  90  stations  . .  where  the  sets  of 
apparatus,  cases,  drags,  boards,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
society,  are  established.  1804  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXII.  15 
Premium  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  cheap  and 
portable  drag  . .  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up.  .the  bodies  of 
persons  who  have  sunk  under  water.  1894  Doyle  Mem.  S. 
Holmes  109  We  had  the  drags  at  once,  and  set  to  work  to 
recover  the  remains. 
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e.  Applied  to  certain  agricultural  implements, 
as  a  dung-drag  or  muck-rake,  and  an  implement 
with  two  curving  claws  for  pulling  up  turnips,  etc. 

1795  Hull  Advertiser  6  June  3/3  Striking  him  on  the 
head  with  a  dung  drag.  1848  Jrnl.  R.Agric.  Soc.  IX.  11. 
501  Turnips  . .  are  pulled  up  by  a  peculiar  drag,  or  ‘hack’, 
as  it  is  provincially  called.  1881  Moore  &  Masters  Efiit. 
Gardening  118  The  drag  is  . .  a  light  three-pronged  tool, 
.  .used  for  loosening  the  soil  amongst  vegetable  crops. 

3.  Something  that  drags,  or  hangs  heavily,  so  as 
to  impede  motion,  a.  Naut.  (see  quot.). 

1708  Kersey,  Drags  . .  whatever  hangs  over  a  Ship,  or 
hinders  her  sailing.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sufifi.,  Drags. 
1867  in  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word-bk. 

b.  A  drag-anchor  (see  9). 

1874  in  Knight  Did.  Mech. 

c.  A  device  for  retarding  the  rotation  of  the 
wheels  of  a  vehicle  when  descending  a  hill ;  esp. 
an  iron  shoe  to  receive  the  wheel  and  cause  friction 
on  the  ground. 

1795  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIII.  254  A  Drag  to  prevent  the 
Accidents  . .  to  Horses  drawing  loaded  Carts  down  steep 
Hills.  1796  T.  Twining  Trav.  Amer.  (1894)  63  The  wagon 
descended  at  a  great  rate,  for  . .  it  was  not  provided  with  a 
drag  to  keep  it  back,  c  1842  Syd.  Smith  Let.  to  Ld.  J. 
Russell  Wks.  1859  II.  300/1  Gently  down  hill.  Put  on  the 
drag.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shales.  Char.  vi.  142  The  drag 
that  dishonesty  claps  upon  the  wheel  of  their  conduct. 

d.  Jig.  A  heavy  obstruction  to  progress. 

1857  Mrs.  Mathews  Tca-T.  Talk  1. 106  There’s  that  drag 
of  a  husband.  1885  Illustr.  Lond.  News  9  May  492/2, 
I  find  it  a  drag  upon  me.  1892  Zangwill  Bow  Myst.  141 
In  short,  she  was  a  drag  on  his  career. 

-(•4.  A  person  employed  to  drag  in  or  gather 
followers.  Obs. 

1663  Heath  Chron.  (ed.  2)  732  Some  young  men  and 
apprentices  whom  his  drags  had  trepanned. 

5.  In  various  technical  applications  :  see  qnots. 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  338  Drag.,  a  thin  plate 

of  steel  indented  on  the  edge  . .  used  in  working  soft  stone. 
[See  1876  in  Dragging.]  1864  Webster,  Drag.  .(Founding) 
The  bottom  part  of  a  flask called  also  drag-box.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Drag  . .  The  carriage  on  which  a 
log  is  dogged  in  a  veneer  saw-mill.  1881  Raymond  Mining 
Gloss,  s.v.,  The  mould  having  been  prepared  in  the  two  parts 
of  the  flask,  the  cope  is  put  upon  the  drag  before  casting. 

6.  Hunting .  a.  The  line  of  scent  left  by  a  fox, 
etc. ;  the  trail ;  spec .  as  in  quot.  1888. 

[a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Drag,  a  Fox’s  Tail  \?.read 
Trail].  So  in  Phillips,  Bailey,  Dyche,  etc.]  1735  Somer¬ 
ville  Chase  hi.  47  Hark !  on  the  Drag  I  hear  Their 
doubtful  Notes,  preluding  to  a  Cry  More  nobly  full.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.  Piece  11.  i.  295  As  the  Drag  or  Trail  mends, 
cast  off  more  Dogs  that  you  can  confide  in.  1858  Ld. 
Ravens  worth  Horace  Odes  1.  i,  His  bloodhounds  snuff  the 
drag  Of  timid  hind  or  antlered  stag.  1888  Elworthy  W. 
Som.  Word-bk .,  Drag ,  in  fox-hunting,  the  line  of  scent 
where  a  fox  has  been  during  the  previous  night,  before  he 
is  found  and  started  by  the  pack. 

b.  Any  strong-smelling  thing  drawn  along  the 
ground,  so  as  to  leave  a  scent  for  animals  ;  esp.  for 
hounds  to  follow,  instead  of  a  fox. 

1841  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parish  Clerk  I.  145  Will  advised 
that  his  stockings  should  be  well  rubbed  with  oil  of  aniseed, 
and  the  hounds  let  out  to  run  him  as  a  ‘drag’.  1843 
Lever  J.  Hinton  xxi,  He  was  always  ready  to  carry  a  drag, 
to  stop  an  earth.  1856  C.  J.  Andersson  Lake  Nga7ni  127 
[In  trapping  hyenas]  A ‘drag’  consisting  of  tainted  flesh, 
or  other  offal,  is  trailed  from  different  points  . .  directly  up 
to  the  ‘toils’.  1888  Elworthy  W.  Som.  Word-bk.  208  A 
red-herring  or  a  ferret’s  bed  are  the  commonest  drags  used. 

C.  The  hunt  or  chase  with  hounds  following 
such  a  line  of  scent ;  a  club  or  association  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  sport. 

1851  Eureka ;  a  sequel  to  Lord  J.  Russell's  Post  Bag  21 
The  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  Drag  [at  Oxford].  1869 
W.  Bradwood  The  O.  V.  H.  v.  (Farmer)  He  subscribed  to 
the  drag  at  Oxford.  1881  Morning.  Post  29  Sept.  5/5  The 
hounds,  .form  two  packs,  one  of  harriers,  the  other  for  drag. 

7.  The  action  or  fact  of  dragging ;  slow,  heavy, 
impeded  motion ;  forcible  motion  or  progress 
against  resistance. 

1813  W.  Beattie  Tales  34  (Jam.)  Washing’s  naething  but 
a  drag.  We  hae  sae  short  daylight.  1826  Examiner  559/1 
The  first  stage  . .  was  . .  a  miserable  drag  through  mud  and 
holes.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint.  112  The  ‘drag  ’  of  the 
brush  being  evident.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  I.  989  The 
strain  produced  by  the  ‘  drag  ’  of  the  bobbin  whilst  being 
spun.  1887  in  Darvuin’s  Life  <§-  Lett.  I.  144  He.  .gave  one 
the  impression  of  working  with  pleasure,  and  not  with  any 
drag.  1891  Aihenxum  26  Dec.  859/1  The  book  is  good  and 
refined ;  there  is  no  drag  about  it. 

b.  The  amount  by  which  anything  drags  or 
hangs  behind  in  its  motion. 

1864  Webster,  Drag  ..{Marine  Engin),  the  difference 
between  the  speed  of  a  screw-ship  under  sail  and  that  of 
the  screw  when  the  ship  outruns  the  screw. 

c.  Billiards.  Retarded  motion  given  to  the 
cue-ball. 

1873  Bennett  &  Cavendish  Billiards  194  Drag  is  put  on 
by  striking  the  ball  as  low  as  possible,  No  1  strength. 

8.  Criminal  slang,  f  a.  Robbery  of  vehicles 
(obs.).  b.  A  term  of  three  months  in  gaol. 

1781  G.  Parker  View  Soc.  II.  151  Rum  Drag.  1812 
J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Did.,  The  drag,  is  the  game  of  rob¬ 
bing  carts,  waggons,  or  carriages  . .  of  trunks,  bale-goods,  or 
any  other  property.  Dong  for  a  drag,  signifies  convicted 
for  a  robbery  of  the  before-mentioned  nature.  1851  Mayhew 
Lond.  Labour  I.  233  (Hoppe)  Sometimes  they  are  detected, 
and  get  a  drag.  1891  Daily  News  20  Nov.  6/4  Men  who 
had  actually  served  terms  of  penal  servitude,  ‘drags’  or 
‘sixes’,  as  they  were  called,  for  their  offences. 


DRAGGER. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drag-boat,  - cart ,  - harrow , 
- horse ,  - hunt  (cf.  Drag-hound),  -man,  -rope, 
-weight ;  drag-anchor,  see  quot.,  a  drift-anchor  ; 
drag-bar,  -bolt,  -chain,  -hook,  -spring,  those 
by  which  locomotive  engines,  tenders,  and  trucks 
are  connected  ;  drag-box,  ( a )  see  i  d,quot.  1837  > 
(b)  see  5,  quot.  1864;  drag-link,  drag-rake,  see 
quots. ;  drag-saw,  a  saw  in  which  the  effective 
stroke  is  given  in  the  pull,  not  in  the  thrust ; 
drag-sheet  =  drag-anchor ;  drag-twist,  see  quot. ; 
drag-washer,  in  a  gun-carriage,  a  flat  iron  ring 
having  an  iron  loop  to  which  the  drag-rope  is 
attached.  Also  Drag-chain,  -hook,  -hound,  -net, 

-ROPE,  -STAFF,  DRAGSMAN. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Drag-anchor,  a  frame  of  wood, 
or  of  spars  clothed  with  sails,  attached  to  a  hawser,  and 
thrown  overboard  to  drag  in  the  water  and  diminish  the 
lee-way  of  a  vessel  when  drifting,  or  to  keep  the  head  of 
a  ship  to  the  wind  when  unmanageable  by  loss  of  sails  or 
rudder.  1849-50  Weale  Diet.  Temns,  *  Drag-bar,  a  strong 
iron  rod  with  eye-holes  at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive 
engine  and  tender  by  means  of  the  *drag-bolt  and  spring. 
1891  Daily  News  4  Feb.  3/5  Sixteen  more  [bodies]  were 
recovered  by  a  *drag-boat.  1849-50  Weale  Diet.  Terms, 

*  Drag-hook  and  chain ,  the  strong  chain  and  hook  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  engine  buffer-bar,  to  connect  it  on  to  any 
other  locomotive  engine  or  tender;  also  attached  to  the 
drag-bars  of  goods  waggons.  1611  Cotgr.,  Cheval  de 
traict ,  a  *  drag-horse,  draught-horse,  cart-horse,  coach- 
horse.  1750  Ellis  Mod.  Husbandmati  II.  i.  49  They 
.  .harrow  them  in  with  one  single  *drag-harrow,  as  they  call 
it.  1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Spotige's  Sp.  Tour  vii.  32  ^rag- 
hunting.. is  not  popular  with  sportsmen.  1849-50  Weale 
Diet.  Terms,  *  Drag-link,  a  link  for  connecting  the  cranks 
of  two  shafts,  .in  marine  engines.  1678  Hale  Hist.  P tacit. 
Cor.  xiv.  §  7  (T.)  The  great  riots,  committed  by  the 
foresters  and  Welsh  on  the  *dragmen  of  Severn,  hewing 
all  their  boats  to  pieces.  1760  in  N.  #  Q.  (1887)  17  Sept.  .226 
‘Great  Rakes’.,  are  now  come  in  general  use  among  the 
farmers,  and  are  called  *drag-rakes.  1829  Glover  Hist. 
Derby  I.  188  The  large  drag-rake .. for  raking  after  the  cart 
in  hay  and  corn  harvest.  1849-50  Weale  Diet.  7'e?‘ms, 

*  Drag- spring,  a  strong  spring  placed  near  the  back  of  the 
tender.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  * Drag-twist,  a 
spiral  hook  at  the  end  of  a  rod,  for  cleaning  bore-holes. 
1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  172  When  a 
carriage  is  dismounted,  all  the  small  articles,  such  as 
elevating-screws,  linch-pins,  *drag- washers,  cap-squares, 
&c.  must  be  carefully  collected. 

Draga(u)nce,  etc.,  variants  of  Dragons,  Obs. 
4  Dra’gant.  Obs.  Also  3-7  dragagant.  [a. 
OF.  dragant,  dragagant,  ad.  late  L.  tragacanlhum, 
(also  dragantuiii),  a.  Gr.  Tpaycucavda  astragalus.] 
A  gum ;  =Tragacantii.  Also  called  gum  dragon, 
and  formerly  Adragant. 

ci26g  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wtilcker  559/23  Dragagantum,  i. 
dragagant.  1542  Boorde  Dyetary  (1870)  97,  I  do  take 
Dragagant,  and  gumme  Arabycke.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3983/4  The  Cargo.. Gum  Arabetk,  Gum  Dragant.. &c. 

Drag-chain  (-tj^n). 

1.  A  chain  used  to  retard  the  motion  of  a  vehicle; 
esp.  ‘  a  strong  chain,  with  a  large  hook  to  hitch  on 
the  hind  wheel,  and  keep  it  from  turning  when 
descending  a  hill’  (Felton  Carriages, .1801). 

a  1791  Warton  in  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1754  (Visit  Oxford) 
He  cried  out  ‘ Sufflamina’ ..  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘Put  on 
your  drag  chain’.  1829  Glover  Hist.  Derby  I.  188  O11 
arriving  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  the  carter  takes  off  all 
his  trace  horses,  and  hooks  them  to  the  drag  chain  behind. 
fig.  1830  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  276  The 
minister  whose  melancholy  duty  it  is  to  act  as  a  drag-chain 
upon  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas.  1838  Lytton  Alice  hi. 
viii,  To  take  from  my  wheels  the  drag-chain  of  disreputable 
debt.  <11871  Grote  Plato  Pref.  (1875)  9  The  perpetual 
drag-chain,  .upon free  speculation. 

2.  The  strong  chain  by  which  railway  wagons, 
etc.  are  coupled :  see  Drag  sb.  9. 

Dragdom :  see  -dom. 

Drage,  var.  of  Dredge  sb  2 
II  Drag6e  (drage).  Also  erron.  drag!.  [F.  = 
sweetmeat,  comfit ;  see  Dredge  sb.2]  ‘  A  sugar 

plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
drug  ;  intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administra¬ 
tion  of  medicinal  substances  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1866  Pharmaceut.  Jrnl.  Ser.  11.  VII.  374  A  medicine 
called  Cod-liver  Dragds.  1870  Ibid.  XI.  543  On  the 
Continent . .  [they]  keep  genuine  dragees  of  various  strengths 
.  .of  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  other  simple  and  compound  pills. 

Dragence,  variant  of  Dragons,  Obs. 

II  Drageoir  (dragwar).  [F.  =  comfit-box ;  cf. 
Dragee!]  A  sweetmeat-box ;  cf.  dredge-box,  and 
Dredger  2. 

1861  Our  Eng.  Home  73  On  the  buffet  of  a  queen  were 
placed  three  drageoirs  of  gold.  1884  Leisure  Hour  June 
375/2  The  drageoirs  or  comfit  boxes,  full  of  perfumed 
confectionery,  were  passed  about. 

4  Dra’ggage.  Obs.  rare—0.  [f.  Drag  v.  + 
-age.]  The  action  or  work  of  dragging. 

i6ix  Cotgr.,  Tirage,  draggage;  or  a  drawing,  haling, 
pulling.  Ibid.,  Droid  de  Tirage,  draggage;  or  a  toll,  or 
fee  for  Draggage  (of  salt  or  wine)  due  vnto  some  Lords. 

Dragge,  draggeye,  variants  of  Dredge  sb.2 
Dragger  (dra’gsr).  [f.  Drag  v.  +  -er  k] 

1.  One  who  drags :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

?  a  1500  in  Audelay’s  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  Notes  85  Jangler 
cum  jasper,  lepar,  galper  quoque,  draggar.  1598  Florio, 
Oncimatore ,  a  hooker  or  a  dragger.  Ibid.,  Sarfiaiore , 
a  puller,  a  drawer,  a  tugger,  or  a  dragger.  1724  Session 
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Minutes  in  Cramond  Ch.  of  Ralhvcn  60  Anent  the  ware 
draggers,  there  being  ane  act  against  dragging  ware  on 
Sabbath.  1854  Badham  Halieut.  4  [It]  Resists  each  pull, 
and  ’gainst  the  dragger,  drags. 

2.  spec.  a.  One  who  uses  a  drag  or  dredge,  b. 
A  street-seller  of  small  wares. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Aug.  8/2  Even  when  the  tide  was 
quite  down,  the  draggers  encountered  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  1896  Daily  News  26  Feb.  6/3  These  men., 
technically  termed  ‘draggers’,  frequent  the  City,  and.. are 
to  be  found  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  greatest  children  of 
commerce. 

f  3.  One  who  robs  vehicles  :  cf.  Drag  sb.  8.  slang. 

1781  G.  Parker  View  Soc.  II.  151. 

4.  Comb.,  as  f  draggerman,  one  who  fishes  with 
a  drag-net. 

1630  in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  77  [see  Drag  v.  7  b]. 

Dragges,  obs.  f.  drugs,  dregs :  see  Drug,  Dreg. 

Dragging  (drse’gig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Drag  v.  + 
-ingI.J  The  action  of  Drag  v.  in  various 
senses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Faro.  130/1  Draggynge,  or  drawynge, 
tractus.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  158  b,  In  the 
psalmody  &  hy mnes ..  Begin  al  at  ones,  &  ende  all  at 
ones  . .  beware  of  tayles  or  draggynge.  1639  Fuller  Holy 
War  hi.  xx.  (1647)  143  Mens  consciences  are  more  moved 
with  leading  then  dragging  or  drawing.  1768  G.  Washington 
Writ.  (1889)  II.  241  Went  a  dragging  for  sturgeon.  1840 
R.  H.  Dana  Be/.  Mast  xiii.  31  The  ship,  .rode  out  the  gale 
in  safety,  without  dragging  at  all.  1876  Gwilt  Encycl. 
A  rchit.  Gloss.,  Dragging ,  the  operation  of  completing  the 
surface  of  soft  stone  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
drag,  a  thin  plate  of  steel  with  fine  teeth  on  one  edge, 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  workman. 

b.  concr.  The  produce  of  dragging. 

1893  Daily  News  21  June  6/1  Scarce  ..  equal  to  the  drag¬ 
gings  of  a  decent  hay  field. 

Dragging,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  drags  :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

I775  S.  J.  Pratt  Lib.  Opinions  ( 1783)  I.  158  The  road  .. 
was  heavy  and  dragging.  1787  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary 
15  Aug.,  [Mrs.  Siddons]  In  face  and  person,  truly  noble., 
in  voice,  deep  and  dragging.  1883  Mauch.  Exam.  14  Dec. 
4/6  A  dull  and  dragging  market. 

Hence  Draggingly  adv. 

1886  Miss  Broughton  Dr.  Cupid  III.  i.  18  Her  words  .. 
come  draggingly,  with  a  little  break  between  each. 

Draggle  (drse‘g’1),  v.  Also  (5  ?  drakel),  6-8 
dragle,  6-9  Ac.  draigle.  [Not  certainly  known 
before  1 6th  c. ;  app.  dim.  and  freq.  of  Drag  v.  :  cf. 
waggle,  and  see  -le.] 

1.  trans.  To  wet  or  befoul  (a  garment,  etc.)  by 
allowing  it  to  drag  through  mire  or  wet  grass,  or 
to  hang  untidily  in  the  rain :  to  make  wet,  limp, 
and  dirty. 

[1499  Promp.  Pant.  129/2  Drabelyn  (drakelyn,  Pynson ), 
paludo,  traunlimo  (stir).]  1513  Douglas  /Ends  vii.  Prol.  76 
Puire  laboraris  and  byssy  husband  men  Went  wayt  and 
wery  draglyt  in  the  fen.  a  1605  Montgomerie  Flyting  w. 
Polwart  361  Draiglit  throw  dirtie  dubes  and  dykes.  — 
Sonnets  Ixvi,  Draiglit  in  dirt.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to 
Cong.  v.  (Globe)  672/2  Draggled  up  to  the  waist.  1837 
Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vii.  xi,  The  wet  day  draggles  the 
tricolor.  1880  Webb  Goethe's  Faust  Pref.  ii.  18  If  she  falls, 
she  is  not  draggled  in  the  mire. 

+  2.  To  drag  or  trail  (through  the  dirt).  Obs. 

1714  C.  Johnson  Country  Lasses  11.  i,  Here  you  have 
dragled  me  a  long  way.  1723  State  of  Russia  II.  79  They 
take  it  by  the  Tail,  and  draggle  it  thrice  round  the  Idol. 

3.  intr.  (for  refll)  To  trail  (on  the  ground),  hang 
trailing.  So  +  to  draggle  it. 

C1594  in  Pollen  Acts  Eng.  Martyrs  (1891)  333  On  the 
hurdle  . .  one  of  his  legs  draggled  on  the  ground  as  he 
was  drawn.  ei66o  Wood  Li/e  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  300 
blasters  gownes  long,  dragling  on  the  ground.  1775  _S.  J. 
Pratt  Lib.  Opinions  (1783)  IV.  16  [Manl  draggles  it  on 
foot  upon  the  polluted  earth.  1813  Lady  Granville  Lett. 
5  Sept.  (1894)  I.  78  Flounces  draggling.  1859  Sir  G.  W. 
Dasent  Pop.  Tales /r.  Norse  356  Such,  .long  wool,  it  hung 
down  and  draggled  after  him  on  the  ground. 

4.  intr.  To  come  on  or  follow  slowly  and  in  a 
straggling  train. 

157 j  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  477  The  spies  came 
dragling  in  after  in  base  attire,  a  1598  R.  Rollock  Whs. 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  xxxii.  389  He  that  draigled  behind  will 
be  before  thee.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  (1861)  209  With 
heavy  hearts  they  draggled  at  the  heels  of  his  troop.  1878 
Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  205  Some  beasts  of  burden  which 
had  lagged  behind,  .came  draggling  in  one  after  the  other. 

Hence  Dra'ggling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

a  1598  R.  Rollock  Whs.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  xxxii.  389 
A  draigling  person.  Ibid.,  He  or  she  that  will  persevere 
in  draigling.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  i.  449  His  draggling 
tail  hung  in  the  dirt.  1840  Thackeray  Cruikshank  (1869) 
304  My  lady  with  the  ermine  tippet  and  draggling  feather. 
1886  Munch.  Exam.  6  Jan.  5/2  After  the  Speaker  is  chosen, 
several  days  will  pass  in  draggling  fashion. 

Draggle,  sb.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  action  of  draggling. 

1894  Stopf.  Brooke  Tennyson  x.  330  The  dull  coarseness 
and  the  draggle  of  the  last  days  of  luxury  and  adultery. 

2.  One  who  draggles.  Sc. 

1 806  Train  Poet.  Reveries  64  (Jam.)  To  her  came  a 
rewayl’d  draggle. 

Draggled  (drse’g’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  *.] 
Befouled  with  dragging  through  wet  and  mire. 

1513  [see  Draggle  v.  i].  1699  Garth  Dispens.  11.  (1700) 
23  The  draggl’d  Dignity  of  Scavenger.  1714  Gay  Trivia 
11.  9  You’ll  see  a  draggled  Damsel  here  and  there,  From 
Billingsgate  her  fishy  Traffick  bear.  1879  Froude  Caesar 
xiii.  183  A  draggled  trail  of  disreputables. 


Draggle-haired,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Draggle 
v.  and  Hair,  after  draggle-tailed. ]  With  hair 
hanging  wet  and  untidy. 

1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  hi.  x,  Draggle-haired,  seamed 
with  jealousy  and  anger. 

Draggle-tail  (dneg’lit^l).  [f.  Draggle  v. 
+  Tail  jA] 

1.  A  draggle-tailed  person  ;  a  woman  whose 
skirts  are  wet  and  draggled,  or  whose  dress  hangs 
about  her  untidily  and  dirty ;  a  slut. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  143  To  see  a.  .draggell  taile 
run  her  taile  into  a  bushe  of  thornes.  1611  Speed  Hist.pt . 
Brit.  ix.  xxiii.  (1632)  1135  About  twenty  of  those  bemired 
Souldiers  were  slaine,  and  no  other  cry  heard,  but  downe 
with  the  Draggle-tailes.  1725  Swift  Ep.  Corr.  Wks.  1841 
II.  572  What  a  draggletail  she  will  be  before  she  gets  to 
Dublin  !  1881  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl .  of  Fleet  11.  iii,  A 
well-dressed  woman  and  a  draggletail  are  all  one  to  them. 

2.  pi.  Skirts  that  drag  on  the  ground  in  the  mud. 

1858  R.  S.  Surtees  Ask  Mamma  Ixxv.  331  Looped-up 

dresses  . .  a  great  improvement  on  the  draggletails.  1871 
C.  Gibbon  Lack  of  Gold  viii,  The  dress,  .which,  to  avoid 
draggle-tails,  was  worn  short. 

3.  attrib .  =next. 

x7°7  J*  Stevens  tr.  Quevcdds  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  420 
Draggle-TaU  Jilts  newly  Whip’d.  1879  Miss  Braddon 
Clov.  Foot  x ii.  108  Nice  draggle-tail  creatures  we  shall  look 
after  we  have  walked,  .under  such  a  rain  as  this. 

Dra’ggle-tailed,  a.  Having  a  tail  or  skirt 
that  trails  on  the  ground  in  mud  and  wet. 

1654  Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  4  Everie  draggle-tail’d  Girl 
that  comes  to  them.  1825  Scott  Jml.  23  Nov.,  A  draggle- 
tailed  wench.  1831  Trelawny  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  288 
The  draggletailed . .  cockatoo. 

Dra’ggly,  a.  [f.  Draggle  v.  +  -y.]  Inclined 
to  draggle  or  trail  untidily. 

1850  Carlyle  in  F  roude  Life  in  Loud.  (1884)  II.  65  A  strange 
draggly-wick’d  tallow  candle. 

Draggy  (dras-gi),  a.  [f.  Drag  v .  +  -y1.]  In¬ 
clined  to  drag  or  cause  dragging ;  heavy ;  slow  ; 
dull.  Hence  Dra'g-giness. 

1887  Hall  Caine  Deemster  xxix,  The  roads  were  soft  and 
draggy.  1890  Columbus  Disp.  (Ohio)  4  Sept.,  The  market 
is  dull  and  draggy.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  31  Oct.  501/2  One  or 
two  rather  draggy  episodes.  1891  F.  W.  Robinson  Her 
Love  and  His  Life  vi.  ix,  There  was  a  little  dragginess 
of  gait. 

Dragh(en,  draijen,  obs.  ff.  Draw  v.,  Drawn. 

Drag-hook. 

1.  A  hook  used  for  dragging. 

IS3°  Palsgr.  215/1  Draghoke,  crocq.  1653  Walton 
Angler  x.  193  You  may.  .take  it  up  with  a  drhg-hook.  1848 
J.  A.  Carlyle  tr.  Dante's  In/erno  xxi.  253  They  lowered 
their  drag-hooks.  1870  Blaine  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  §  3038 
The  drag-hook  is  another  implement  for  clearing  away 
obstructions  in  angling  . .  It  consists  of  three  stout  iron 
hooks  placed  back  to  back. 

2.  The  hook  of  a  drag-chain :  see  Drag  sb.  9. 
Dra’g-hound.  Hunting.  A  hound  of  a  pack 

used  to  hunt  with  a  ‘  drag  ’  or  artificial  scent. 

1884  Times  4  Feb.  8/2  (heading)  Household  Erigade  Drag 
Hounds.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Apr.  5/2  He  then  hunted 
the  draghounds  for  three  seasons  at  Ballincolley. 

Draght,  drajt,  obs.  forms  of  Draught. 
Dragman 1 :  see  Drag  sb.  9. 

Dragman  2,  obs.  form  of  Dragoman. 
Dra’g-net.  [Cf.  Sw.  dragg-not .]  A  net  which 
is  dragged  over  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  piece  of 
water  in  order  to  enclose  all  the  fish,  etc.  ;  also 
a  net  used  to  sweep  the  ground  game  off  a  field. 

\c  1000  /Elfric  Gloss,  in  Wright  15/13  Tragum ,  draes- 
net,  vel  draege.  Ibid.  48/27  Verriculum,  drseg-net.] 
a  1541  Wyatt  Of  meane  Estate  89  in  TottelVs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  87  Ye  set  not  a  dragge  net  for  an  hare.  1610  Bp. 
Hall  Apol.  Brownists  11  Shall  the  Fisher  cast  away  a 
good  draught  because  his  drag-net  hath  weedes?  1622 
Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  246  It  is  also  prouided..that 
no  drag-net  be  set  before  March,  nor  vpon  deeper  water 
than  foureteene  fathome.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V. 
351  It  has  the  whole  draft  of  fishes  in  its  drag-net.  1814 
Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  61  Preventing  partridges  being 
taken  at  night  by  drag-nets, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1641  Milton  Prel.  Episc.  Wks.  (1847)  22/2  Whatsoever 
time.. hath  drawn  down  from  old,  in  her  huge  drag-net., 
those  are  the  fathers.  1654  Fuller  Ephemeris  Pref.  7  The 
dragge-net  of  no  diligence  can  be  . .  so  advantagiously  cast, 
as  to  catch  and  hold  all  particulars  uttered  in  a  long  speech. 
1882  J.  Taylor  Sc.  Covenanters  (Cassell)  43  This  act  was 
popularly  termed  *  The  Bishops’  Drag-net  \ 

Dragoman  (drae*g#man).  PI.  -mans,  -men. 
Forms :  4,  7-8  drogman,  5-8  droge-,  6  drag-, 
druga-,  6-9  drogue-,  7  dragu-,  droga-,  droger-, 
drugga-,  drug-,  drugoman,  7-8  druggermau, 
drogoman,  (9  draconian),  6-  dragoman.  See 
also  Truchman.  [a.  F.  dragoman,  drogman,  in 
OF.  drugeinen  =  Sp.  dragoman,  It.  dragomanno, 
med.L.  dragumannus,  late  Gr.  Spayovpavos,  ad. 
OArab.  targuman,  now  tarjuman,  tarja- 

mdn,  turjuman,  interpreter,  f.  ^ Ji  targama,  tar- 

jama  to  interpret  =  Chaldee  cam  targem,  (whence 
targuni).  From  14th  c.  commonly  treated  as  a 
compound  of  Eng.  man  with  pi.  dragomen ;  in 
19th  c.  more  frequently  dragomans. 

The  variants  are  due  to  the  varying  vocalization  of  the 
Arabic  word,  and  the  passage  of  Old  Arabic  g  into  j.  Forms 


closer  to  the  modern  Arabic  are  Sp.  trujaman ,  med.L. 
turchemannus,  It.  turcimanuo ,  Fr.  truchement,  Eng. 
tourcheman,  trudgeman,  Truchman,  q.v.] 

An  interpreter ;  strictly  applied  to  a  man  who  acts 
as  guide  and  interpreter  in  countries  where  Arabic, 
Turkish,  or  Persian  is  spoken. 

13.  ■/".  Alls.  3401  Alisaundre.  .is  y-come  to  Arabye.  So 
me  saide  a  drogman.  c  1430  Lydg.  Rochas  11.  xxvii.  (1554) 
63a,  Cirus..All  vnpurueyedof  drogeman  or  ofguide.  1506 
Guylforde  Pilgr.  (Camden)  56  (Stanf.)  Our  drogemen  and 
guydes.  1385  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  iv.  xvi. 
131  Oftentimes  they  serve  for  Dragomans,  or  interpretours. 
1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  1.  305  The  ambassador,  .himselfe 
last,  with  his  Chause  and  Drugaman  or  Interpreter.  1606 
Mildenhall  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  in.  115  (Stanf.) 
For  want  of  a  Drugman.  1613  Haga  at  Const,  in  Hart. 
Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  214  Two  druggermen,  or  interpreters. 
1627  Sir  T.  Roe  in  Fennell  tr.  Michaelis'  Anc.  Marti,  in 
Gt.  Brit.  (1882)  201  (Stanf.),  I  am  this  day  sending  a 
drogaman . .  to  Brussia.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Drogoman 
(or  Dragumau),  an  Interpreter  or  Truchman.  1782  VV.  F. 
Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  I.  106  Met  ..  by  the  druggerman  or 
interpreter.  1813  Byron  Giaour  592  note,  To  the  horror  of 
all  the  dragomans.  1821  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  I.  317/2 
Our  ostentatious  drogueman  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  raising 
your  astonishment.  1861  Mrs.  Harvey  Cruise  Claymore 
viii.  153  Most  travellers  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
dragomen.  1870  A.  L.  Adams  Nile  Valley  4  Malta  4  The 
best  Maltese  and  Egyptian  dragomans, 
b.  transf. 

1690  Dryden  Don  Sebast.  in.  i.  Wks.  1883  VII.  374  You 
druggerman  of  heaven,  must  I  attend  Your  droning 
prayers  ?  1733  Pope  Donne  Sat.  iv.  83  Pity,  you  was  not 
Druggerman  at  Babel  I  1833  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX. 
xiv.  iii.  1 17  Through  the  Jews  of  Andalusia  &c  (.those 
Dragomen  of  Mediaeval  Science). 

Hence  Dra  gomartate,  the  office  of  a  dragoman  ; 
Dragoma'iiic,  Dra’g'omanish  adjs.,  of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  like  a  dragoman. 

i860  All  Year  Round  No.  45.  437  Grimani.  .looked  rather 
grand  and  dragomanish.  1869  Freshfield  Caucasus  4 
Bashan  ii.  62  The  usual  dragomanic  expenses.  1881  Times 
19  July  9/3  To  inscribe  themselves ..  as  French  subjects,  at 
the  Consular  Dragomanate. 

Dragon  1  (drargon).  Forms  :  3-4  dragun,  3-6 
dragone,  dragoun(e,  4  dragowne,  4-  dragon, 
[a.  F.  dragon L.  draedn-em  (nom.  draco),  a.  Gr. 
Spate ojv,  -ovra  ;  usually  referred  to  Spate-  strong 
aorist  stem  of  Septeeadat  to  see  clearly.] 

+  1.  A  huge  serpent  or  snake ;  a  python.  Obs. 
(exc.  in  etymol.  use). 

c  1220  Bestiary  759  De  dragunes  one  ne  stiren  nout..oc 
daren  stille  in  here  pit.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  2924  And 
worpen  he  ftor  wondes  dun,  fro  euerile  Sor  crep  a  dragun. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5900  (Cott.)  Dun  J?a.i  kest  a  wand  ilkan, 
And  pai  wex  dragons  [v.rr.  -onis,  -ownes,  -01111s]  son  onan. 
£•1400  Maundev.  (1839)  v.  40  It  is  alle  deserte  &  fulle  of 
Dragouns  &  grete  serpentes.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit 
Wejnen  263  Be  dragonis  baitht  and  dowis,  ay  in  double 
forme.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  529  Hee..Now  Dragon 
grown,  larger  than  whom  the  Sun  Ingenderd  in  the  Pythian 
Vale  on  slime,  Huge  Python.  1700  Bp.  Patrick  Cojuju. 
Dent,  xxxii.  33  Many  authors.. say  that  dragons  have  no 
poison  in  them.  1849  Kingsley  Misc.t  Poet.  Sacred #  Leg. 
Art  I.  265  Why  should  not  these  dragons  have  been  simply 
what  the  Greek  word  dragon  means — what.. the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  England  to  this  day 
assert  them  to  have  been — ‘  mighty  worms’,  huge  snakes? 

2.  A  mythical  monster,  represented  as  a  huge  and 
terrible  reptile,  usually  combining  ophidian  and 
crocodilian  structure,  with  strong  claws,  like  a  beast 
or  bird  of  prey,  and  a  scaly  skin  ;  it  is  generally 
represented  with  wings,  and  sometimes  as  breathing 
out  fire.  The  heraldic  dragon  combines  reptilian 
and  mammalian  form  with  the  addition  of  wings. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  senses  1  and  2  in  early  instances. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  158  pe  deuel  com  to  pis  maide  swye 
In  aforme  of  a  dragoun.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  15*  Out  of 
the  dragone’s  mouth  twei  leomes  ther  stode  there.  1382 
Wyclif  Dan.  xiv.  28  3eue  to  vs  Danyel  that  distruyede  Bel 
and  slew3  the  dragoun.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  166  A  derfe 
dragon  dredeto  be-holde.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen .  VI,  1.  i.  11  His 
Armes  spred  wider  than  a  Dragons  Wings.  1595  —  John 
11.  i.  288  Saint  George  that  swindg’d  the  Dragon.  1607 
Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  705  There  be  some  Dragons  which 
have  wings  and  no  feet,  some  again  have  both  feet  and  wings. 
1762  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  I.  i.  (R.),  On  a 
rising  ground  above  the  tents  is  St.  George  on  a  brown.steed 
striking  with  his  sword  at  the  dragon,  which  is  flying  in  the 
air.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist .  (1776)  VII.  156  The  Dragon, 
a  most  terrible  animal,  but  most  probably  not  of  Nature's 
formation.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  nr.  xix,  They,  .faced  the 
dragon’s  breath  of  fire.  1895  A.  H.  S.  Landor  Corea  116 
In  shape,  as  the  natives  picture  it,  the  dragon  is  not  unlike 
a  huge  lizard,  with  long-nailed  claws,  and  a  flat  long  head 
.  .possessed  of  horns  and  a  long  mane  of  fire. 

b.  Hence  frequent  allusions,  to  ancient  and  mediaeval 
tales  of  dragons,  as  those  which  watchfully  guarded  the 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  those  which  drew  the  chariot 
of  Cynthia  or  the  moon,  those  fought  and  slain  by  Beowulf, 
St.  George,  and  other  champions. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iii.  ii.  379  Night-swift  Dragons 
cut  the  Clouds  full  fast.  1611  —  Cymb.  11.  ii.  48  Swift, 
swift,  you  Dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning  May 
beare  the  Rauens  eye.  1663  Flagellum,  or  O.  Cromwell 
(ed.  2)  5  He  was  very  notorious  for  robbing  of  Orchards., 
the  frequent  spoyls  and  damages  of  Trees,  .committed  by 
this  Apple-Dragon.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III. 
240  The  other  public  buildings  being  guarded  by  the 
dragon  of  bigotry.  1856  Emerson  Eug.  Traits ,  Wealth 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  75  Harder  still  it  has  proved  to  resist  and 
rule  the  dragon  Money,  with  his  paper  wings.  i860 — 
Cond.  Life ,  Fate  II.  320  Every  brave  youth  is  in  training 
to  ride,  and  rule  this  dragon  [Fate]. 
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c.  Like  a  dragon  :  fiercely,  violently. 

1711  Swift  Lett.  (1767)  III.  213  We  ate  roast  beef  like 
dragons.  1741  tr.  De  Mouhy's  Fort.  Country  Maid  I.  165 
The  poor  Boy . .  seeing  himself  collar’d,  fought  like  a  Dragon. 
1827  Scott  Jml.  8  Oct.,  I  even  made  a  work  of  necessity 
and  set  to  the  Tales  like  a  dragon. 

3.  In  the  Bible  versions  reproducing  draco  of  the 
Vulgate  and  dpancov  of  the  Septuagint,  where  the 
Hebrew  has  (a)  tannin  a  great  sea1-  or  water- 
monster,  a  whale,  shark,  or  crocodile,  also  a  large 
serpent ;  or  ( b )  jn  tan  a  desert  mammalian  animal, 
now  understood  to  be  the  jackal,  and  so  rendered 
in  the  Revised  Version. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxxiii[i].  14  pou  angird  pe  heuedis 
of  dragunys  [1382  Wyclif  dragounys,  1611  dragons,  1885 
R.  V.  dragons  ( marg, .  sea- monsters)]  in  watirs.  1382 
Wyclif  Ps.  xc[i].  13  Thou  shalt  to-trede  the  leoun  and  the 
dragoun  [1611  dragon,  1885  R.  V.  serpent].  —  Job  xxx. 
29  Brother  I  was  of  dragouns  [1611  dragons,  1885  R.V. 
jackals].  —  Isa.  xxxiv.  13  It  shal  be  the  bed  place  of 
dragownes  [1611  dragons,  1885  R.  V.  jackals].  1885  Bible 
(R.  V.)  Ps.  cxlviii.  7  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  Ye 
dragons  [; marg r.  sea-monsters]  and  all  deeps. 

4.  An  appellation  of  Satan,  the  ‘  Old  Serpent  ’. 

1340  Ayenb.  174  Ine  pe  [>rote  of  pe  lyone  of  helle,  and  of 
pe  dragoune  pet  him  wyle  uorzuel3e.  1382  Wyclif  Rro. 
xx.  2  And  he  cau3te  the  dragoun,  the  olde  serpent,  that  is 
the  deuel  and  Sathanas.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxi.  157  The 
dragons  poure  . .  Thurgh  my  baptyme  distroyed  haue  I. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxviii.  1  Done  is  a  battell  on 
the  dragon  blak.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  3  The  Dragon, 
put  to  second  rout,  Came  furious  down  to  be  reveng’d  on 
men.  1707  Watts  Hymn  1  How  sad  our  State  *  v,  The 
old  Dragon.  .With  all  his  hellish  crew. 

b.  transf.  A  devilish  person  ;  a  ‘  fiend  \ 

1508  Kennedie  Fly  ting  w.  Dunbar  249  Dathane  deuillis 
sone,  and  dragon  dispitous.  Ibid.  283  Corspatrick..That 
dampnit  dragone  drew  him  in  diserth.  1715  I.  Mather  Sev. 
Scrm.  1  Boston)  1.  ii.  40  Has  not  the  Dragon  of  France 
boasted,  that  he  caused  Twenty  hundred  thousand  Persons 
to  renounce  their  Religion  ? 

c.  An  evil  power  embodied,  rare. 

c.  1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  287  Inwy  the  wyle  dragoun, 
In  cruell  fyr  he  byrnys  this  regioun. 

5.  An  appellation  of  Death,  arch. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  viii.  17  O  duilfull  death  !  O  dragon 
dolorous!  Ibid,  lviii.  28  Off  deathe..the  dragoun  stang 
thame.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  43  The  serpent  pains 
which  herald,  swarming  in,  the  dragon  death. 

6.  A  fierce  violent  person ;  esp.  a  fiercely  or 
aggressively  watchful  woman  ;  a  duenna. 

Dragon  of  virtue  (F.  dragon  de  vertu),  a  woman  of  austere 
and  aggressive  virtue. 

1755  Johnson,  Dragon.  .3.  A  fierce  violent  man  or  woman. 
1837  Thackeray  Ravenswing  vi,  Lady  Thrum,  dragon  of 
virtue  and  propriety.  1848  Life  Normandy  (1863)  I.  178 
She  will  keep  her  husband  in  as  tight  order  as  the  hand¬ 
some  old  dragon  we  met  just  now.  1887  Mrs.  C.  Reade 
Maid  of  Mill  II.  xxvii.  116  Confronted  by  the  dragon,  in 
her  not  least  dragonesque  mood. 

7.  A  representation  or  figure  of  the  mythical 
creature. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1042  Tristrem.  .Bar  him  (uirch  J>e 
dragoun  In  +e  scheld.  C1540  Inv.  fVes/m.  AM.  in  Trans. 
Load,  y  Middlesex  A  rchxol.  Soc.  (1875)  IV,  Hym  that 
beryth  the  Dragon  on  Easter  Evyn.  1548  Hall  Chron 
Hen.  VI r.  1  b,  A  red  firye  dragon  beaten  upon  white  and 
grene  sarcenet.  1766  Porny  Heraldry  (1787!  203  The 
Eleventh  is  Or,  a  Dragon  passant  Vert.  1870  H.  W.  Hen- 
frey  Eng.  Coins  (1891)  38  The  dragon  on  some  of  the  coins 
[of  Henry  VII]  was  the  ensign  of  Cadvvallader,  the  last 
King  of  the  Britons.  1888  J.  T.  Fowler  in  Mem.  Ripon 
(Surtees)  III.  234  note ,  On  the  three  Rogation  Days  the 
dragon  was  carried  ‘  in  principio  processionis  \ 

+  b.  An  ensign  or  standard,  having  the  figure  of 
a  dragon.  06s. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  303  Edmond  ydy^t  hys  standard.. 
And  hys  dragon  vp  yset.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace 
(Rolls)  13345  A-mong  +0  was  pe  dragoun  f>at  Arthur  bar  for 
gonfanoun.  13..  K.  Alis.  4300  Theo  kyng  dude  sette  out 
his  dragoun.  1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marccll.  xvi.  xi.  74 
The  purple  ensigne  of  a  dragon  fitted  to  the  top  of  a.,  high 
launce,  as  if  it  had  beene  the  pendant  slough  of  a  serpent. 

c.  Dragon  china,  a  kind  of  porcelain  decorated 
with  designs  of  dragons. 

1786  F.  Tytler  Lounger  No.  79  P  8  Ringing  it  to  try  if  it 
was  without  a  flaw,  she  returned  it  into  the  auctioneer’s 
hands,  declaring  it  a  piece  of  true  Dragon. 

8.  Astron.  a.  A  northern  constellation,  Draco. 

1SS1  Recorde  Castle  Knowl.  (1556)  263  Aboute  these  2 

Beares  is  there  a  long  trace  of  31  starres,  commonly  called 
the  Dragon.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  334  Around  our 
Pole  the  Spiry  Dragon  glides,  And  like  a  winding  Stream 
the  Bears  divides.  1786-7  Bonnycastle  Astron.  420. 

t  b.  The  part  of  the  moon’s  path  which  lies  south 
of  the  ecliptic  :  see  Dragon’s  Head,  Tail.  Obs. 

C1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  4  Whan  that  no  wykkid 
planete,  as  . .  the  tail  of  the  dragoun,  is  in  [the]  hous  of  the 
assendent.  1398  Trf.visa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xix.  (1495) 
330  The  heed  of  the  dragon  and  the  taylle.  .meue  wyth  the 
fyrmament  and  folowe  his  course.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc, 
nt.  1.  xv.  (ed.  7)  306  The  Dragon  then  signifieth  none  other 
thing  but  the  intersection  of  two  Circles,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Ecliptique  and  of  the  Circle  that  carrieth  the  Moon., 
and  that  part  towards  the  South  is  called  of  some  the  belly 
of  the  Dragon. 

t  C-  Applied  to  a  shooting  star  with  a  luminous 
train.  Obs.  Cf.  Drake  1  2. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  mil  xxiii.  (1495)  335 
Amonge  the  mydle  sterres  of  Artos  fallyth  downe  as  it  were 
a  dragon  other  a  fleenge  sterre  in  lyknesse  of  lyghtenynge. 
•563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  7,  10.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  1 19  Fiery  dragons  were  seene  fliyng  in  the  ayre.  1774 


Golpsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  xxi.  134  Floating  bodies  of 
fire,  which  assume  different  names  . .  The  draco  volans ,  or 
flying  dragon,  as  it  is  called. 

9.  A  paper  kite.  [Ger.  drache. }  Sc. 

1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  Jml.  (1884)  145  A  peice  of  bro¬ 
cade.,  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon  the  boys  let  fly.  1868  G. 
Macdonald  R.  Falconer  I.  253  The  dragon  broke  its  string 
..and  drifting  away,  went. .downwards  in  the  distance. 

+  10.  a.  An  early  fire-arm  ;  =  Dragoon  i.  b. 
A  soldier  armed  with  this  ;  =  Dragoon  2.  Obs. 

1604-28  W.  Yonge  Diary  (Camden)  35  Colonel  Francis 
his  regiment,  especially  the  soldiers  called  Dragons,  do 
continually  make  incursions  upon  the  enemy.  1834  Blanche 
Brit.  Costume  270  The  dragon  received  its  name  from  its 
muzzle,  being  generally  ornamented  with  the  head  of  that 
fabled  monster,  and  the  troops  who  used  it  . .  acquired  the 
name  of  Dragons  and  Dragoons  from  this  circumstance. 
1849  Jas.  Grant  Kirkaldy  of  Gr.  xviii.  198.  1867  Smyth 

Sailors  Wd.-bk.,  Dragon ,  an  old  name  for  a  musketoon. 

11.  Zool.  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Draco,  having 
on  each  flank  a  broad  wing-like  membrane,  which 
enables  it  to  leap  some  distance  in  the  air. 

1819  Pantologia,  Draco  volans ,  Hying  dragon.  1823 
Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  Dragon  {Zool.)  the  Draco  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  a  four-footed  beast  of  the  lizard  tribe,  .able,  by  means 
of  its  lateral  membrane,  to  support  itself  for  a  short  time 
in  the  air.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  457/2  The  canines  of  the 
Dragon  are  proportionally  longer  than  those  of  Stellio. 
1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  468  The  Dragons  of  zoologists, 
instead  of  being  formidable  animals,  like  those  of  poets, 
are  of  very  small  size,  and  only  attack  insects. 

12.  Ichthyol.  (Also  dragon-fish.)  a.  =  Dragonet 

2.  +b.  The  Angler,  Lophius  (obs.). 

1661  Lovell  Hist .  Anim.  <5-  Min.  198  Dragon.. the  flesh 
is  hard  and  dry,  but  if  prepared,  pleasant.  1694  Acc.  Sev. 
Late  Yoy.  11.  (1711)  132  Of  the  Dragon-fish.  1769  Pennant 
Zool.  III.  130. 

13.  A  fancy  variety  of  pigeon  ;  =  Dragoon  sb.  3. 

1867  Tegetmeier  Pigeons  viii.  80  The  Dragon  most 
closely  resembles,  .the  Carrier,  and  it  is  stated,  .that  it  was 
produced  by  mating  a  Tumbler  with  a  Horseman  or  a  Car¬ 
rier.  1895  Daily  News  10  Oct.  5/4  A  splendid  collection 
of  dragons  and  tumblers,  both  short-faced  and  flying. 

14.  (Also  Green  dragon.)  The  plant  Dracun- 
cnlus  vulgaris  (formerly  Arum  Dracuncultis)  ;  = 
Dragons,  Dragonwort.  Also  applied  to  species 
of  Dracontium. 

1538  Turner  Libellus ,  Dracontia  latine  dracunculus 
dicitur,  anglice  Dragon.  1551  —  He?‘bal  1.  O  vj  a,  Dragon 
hath  a  certayne  lykenes  vnto  aron,  bothe  in  the  lefe  and 
also  in  the  roote.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  632  The  Spirits  doe 
hut  weaken,  and  dissipate,  when  they  come  to  the  Air  and 
Sunne ;  As  we  see  it  in  Onions,  Garlick,  Dragon,  &c. 
1858  Hogg  V eg.  Kingd.  796  Dracunculus  vulgaris ,  or 
Green  Dragon,  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
receives  its  name  from  spots  on  the  stem.  1866  Treas .  Bof., 
Dragon,  Dracunculus  vulgaris ;  also  applied  to  the  oron- 
tiaceous  genus  Dracontium . 

+ 15.  A  disease  of  the  eye  of  the  horse  :  see  quots. 

1639  T.  de  Gray  Compl.  Horsem.  94  Dimnesse  of  sight, 
filmes,  pearles,  pin  and  web,  dragons,  serpentines,  c  1720 
W.  Gibson  Farrier's  Guide  11.  xxiv.  (1738)80  Cataract., 
is  the  same  which  the  Farriers  distinguish  by  the  different 
Names  of  a  Speck,  Pearl,  or  Dragon.  Ibid.  81  When  it  is 
very  small,  and  shows  itself  only  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
watry  humour,  it  is  then  called  a  Dragon. 

16.  (Also  Dragon  cane)  :  see  quot. 

1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gl.  Exhib.  II.  798  From  Singapore  .. 
Ratans,  dragons,  and  Penang  lawyers  are  stems  of  various 
species  of  Calamus.  Ibid.  800  Dragon  canes  mounted. 

17.  slang.  A  sovereign :  from  the  device  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

1827  Maginn  Transl.  Vidocq.  (Farmer)  Collar  his  dragons 
clear  away.  1859  Matsell  Vocabulum  (Farmer). 

II.  attrib .  and  Comb. 

18.  attrib .  or  as  adj.  Of  or  as  of  a  dragon,  of 
the  nature  of  a  dragon  ;  dragon-like,  dragonish. 
Dragon  boat=  Drake1  5. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  t$*  Cr.  v.  viii.  17  The  dragon  wing  of 
night  ore-spreds  the  earth.  1632  Milton  Penseroso  59 
Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke.  1777  Potter  ZEschylus 
(1779)  I.  no  (Jod.)  Fierce  with  dragon  rage.  1822  W. 
Irving  Braceb.  Hall  (1823)  II.  174  They  ..  kept  a  dragon 
watch  on  the  gipsies.  1832  Tennyson  Dream  Fair 
Women  255  Those  dragon  eyes  of  anger’d  Eleanor.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  xxiii,  Two  dragon  sentries  keeping  ward. 
1868  Tennyson  L ucretius  50  Dragon  warriors  from  Cadmean 
teeth.  1895  /E.  Mackay  Fife  <$•  Kinross  1. 20  Norse  Vikings 
whose  dragon  boats  preyed  on  the  coasts. 

19.  General  Combs. :  a.  attributive,  as  dragon - 
bought,  -coil,  -face ,  feet,  f  -hame  (covering),  -hole, 
-killer,  -kind,  - legend ,  -  mail,  -race,  - scale ,  -seed, 
tooth  (see  21  b),  -whelp,  -womb\  b.  similative,  as 
dragon-green  adj. ;  c.  instrumental,  as  dragon- 
ridden,  - wardered  adjs.  ;  d.  parasynthetic,  as 
dragon- eyed,  - mouthed ,  - penned ,  - winged ,  adjs. ; 
also  dragon-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1872  Tennyson  Gareth  228  The  *dragon-boughts  and 
elvish  emblemings  Began  to  move.  1711  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  (1737)  I.  149  Those  grotesque  figures  and  *dra- 
gon-faces.  1820  W.  Tooke  tr.  Lucian  I.  107  Hecate., 
stamped  with  her  ‘^dragon-feet.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  1  Dec. 
5/1  ^Dragon-green  great  coats  with  red  linings,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  487  Anec[t]anabus. . Did  on  him  his  *dragon- 
hame  and  drafe  thur3e  )?e  sale.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  106/2 
A  *Dragon  hole.  1687  1'.  Brown  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks. 
1730  I.  81  Ten  times  more  troublesome  than,  .the  ^dragon- 
killer.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson  Sock  <y  Leg.  Art  (1850)  424 
The  ^dragon-legend  of  the  Gargouille.  1607  Shaks.  Cor. 
iv.  vii.  23  He ..  Fights  *Dragon-like,  and  does  atcheeue  as 
soone  As  draw  his  Sword.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vn.  392 
Clad  in  his  *dragon  mail.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker  Life  in  E. 


Europe  236  The  prodigious,  Tlragon-moulhed  water-pipes. 
1855  Mii.man  Lat.  C/tr.  ix.  viii.  (1864)  V.  389  Had  only 
sowed  the  *dragon  seed  of  worse  heresies.  1607  Topsell 
Serpents  (1658)  709  A  little  *Dragon-whelp  bred  in  Arcadia. 
1605  Play  Stucley  1191  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  206  His 
dauntless  *dragon-winged  thoughts.  1634  Milton  Comus 
131  The  *dragon  womb  Of  Stygian  darkness. 

20.  Special  Combs.  :  dragon  Arum,  the  plant 
Dracunculus  vulgaris  (sense  14)  ;  dragon-beam, 
dragon-piece,  ‘  a  short  beam  lying  diagonally 
•with  the  wall-plates  at  the  angles  of  the  roof  for 
receiving  the  heel  or  foot  of  the  hip-rafter  ’  (Gwilt)  ; 
dragon- bushes,  Linar ia  vulgaris  (Miller) ; 
dragon  claw  =  dragon’s  claw  (see  21)  ;  dragon- 
fish  (see  sense  1 2)  ;  dragon-plant,  a  name  for 
the  species  of  Dracxna ;  +  dragon  serpentine 
=  Dragonwort;  dragon  -  shell  (see  quot.); 
dragon  -  stone,  Draconites  ;  +  dragon  -  volant 
(see  quot.) ;  +  dragon-water,  a  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tion  popular  in  17th  c.  Also  Dragon-fly,  etc. 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  160  *  Dy agon-beams,  are  two 
strong  Braces  or  Struts,  .meeting  in  an  angle  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  King-piece.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract. 
Build.  222  *  Dragon-piece,  a  beam  bisecting  the  wall- 
plate,  for  receiving  the  heel  or  foot  of  the  hip-rafters.  1598 
Florio,  Dragonlea,  the  herb  dragon  wort,  or  *dragon 
serpentine.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  *  Dragon-shell.. 
a  name  given  . .  to  a  species  of  concamerated  patella  or 
limpet.  This  has  its  top  very  much  bent,  and  is  of  an  ash- 
colour  on  the  outside,  hut  of  an  elegant  and  bright  flesh- 
colour  within.  1632  Sherwood,  *Dragon-stone,  draconile. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.,  *  Dragon-volant,  the  old 
name  for  a  gun  of  large  calibre  used  in  the  French  navy. 
1607  Dekkf.r  Westw.  Hoe  11.  ii.  Wks.  1873  H.  308  Will 
you  send  her  a  Box  of  Mithridatum  and  *Dragon  water. 
1615  Markham  Eng.  Houscw.  11.  i.  (1668)6  For  the  Quartan 
Fever,  Take.. Dragon  water. 

21.  Comb,  with  dragon's,  a..  In  names  of  plants, 
as  dragon’s-elaw,  dragon’s-herb  (  =  Dragon¬ 
wort)  ;  dragon’s-mouth  (see  quot.).  b.  Dragon’s 
belly,  dragon’s  skin  (see  quots.) ;  dragon’s 
teetb,  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  fabled  to  have  been 
sown  by  Cadmus,  from  which  sprang  armed  men ; 
dragon’s  tongue,  ?  the  tongue  of  a  buckle.  See 
also  Dragon’s  blood,  -head,  -tail. 

1766  Croker  Diet.  Arts,  Venter  Draconis,  ^Dragon’s 
Belly,  in  astronomy,  .that  part  [of  a  planet’s  orbit]  most 
remote  from  the  nodes,  that  is,  from  the  dragon’s  head 
and  tail.  1832  Comstock  Bot.  (1850)  424  Corallorhiza , 
^Dragon's  claw.  1600  Vaughan  Direct.  Health  (1633)  166 
Rosemary,  Myrrh,  Masticke,  Bolearmoniacke,  ^Dragons 
hearhe,  Roach  Allom.  1857-84  Henfrey  Bot.  (ed.  4)  301 
The  Snap-dragon,  or  ^Dragon’s  mouth.  1884  Miller 
Plant-11.,  Dragon’s-mouth,  Antirrhinum  majus.  Arum 
crinitum ,  and  Epidendrum  macrochilum.  1865  Page 
Handbk.  Gcol.  Terms,  *  Dragons'  Skin,  a  familiar  term 
among  miners  and  quarrymen  for  the  stems  of  Lepido- 
dendrou ,  whose  rhomboidal  leaf-scars  somewhat  resemble 
the  scales  of  reptiles.  1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  35  They 
are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous 
*Dragons  teeth.  1853  Marsden  Early  Pur  it.  290  Jesuits 
.  .sowed  the  dragon’s  teeth  which  sprung  up  into  the  hydras 
of  rebellion  and  apostasy.  1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  {1801) 
I.  101  The  small  splinter-sockets,  shewing  the  hook,  the  eye 
and  *dragon’s-tongue,  which  are  for  one  and  the  same  use. 

Hence  Dra-g-onhood,  the  condition  or  quality  of 
a  dragon ;  Dra’g'onship,  the  office  or  occupation 
of  a  dragon  (as  strict  guardian). 

1862  E.  Bradley  (C.  Bede)  College  Life  103  The  same 
mysterious  dragonship  was  maintained  over  her  in-doors. 
1894  G.  Allen  in  Westnt.  Gaz.  23  Oct.  1/3  What  are  the 
visible  signs  and  credentials  of  his  dragonhood  ? 

Bragoil 2.  [corruption  of  Drag  ant.]  In 
Gum  dragon  =  Tragacantii. 

1813  W.  Milburn  Oriental  Comm.  I.  ito  Tragacantii  gum, 
or  as  it  is  usually  called  gum  dragon.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dragonade :  see  Dragonnade. 

Dragonce,  var.  of  Dragons,  Obs. 
Dragonesque  (dne:g6ne*sk),  a.  [f.  Dragon  1 
4-  -esque.]  Of  the  style  or  character  of  a  dragon. 
1881  J.  Anderson  Scot,  in  E.  Chr.  Times  131  Designed 
in  fanciful  dragonesque  forms.  1882  R.  C.  Maclagan  Scot. 
Myths  84  The  dragonesque  animal  representing  the  fertilis¬ 
ing  power  of  water.  1887  [see  Dragon  6]. 

Dragoness  (drx  gones).  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  or  she  dragon  {lit.  and  fgf 
^1634  Chapman  Hymn  to  Apollo  (R.),  She  gaue  com¬ 
mand.  .that  the  dragonesse  Should  bring  it  vp.  1764  Gray 
Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  176  Will  nobody  kill  that  dragoness? 
1883  A.  S.  Hardy  But  yet  a  Woman  80  Even  had  she 
herself  assumed  the  role  of  dragoness. 

Dragonet  (drse/gonut).  Also  6  -ette.  [a.  F. 
dragonet  little  dragon,  f.  dragon  :  see  -et.] 

1.  A  small  or  young  dragon. 

13..  K.  Alis.  602  That  signifieth  the  dragonet.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xii  10  Some  hidden  nest  Of  many 
dragonettes,  his  fruitfull  seede.  a  1797  W.  Mason  Ep.  to 
Shebbeare  (R.),  Each  little  dragonet,  with  brazen  grin. 
Gapes  for  the  precious  prize  and  gulps  it  in.  1821  Lamb 
Elia  Ser.  1.  Witches,  From  the  womb  of  those  crushed 
errors  young  dragonets  would  creep. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Callionymus,  esp.  C. 
dracunculus. 

1769  Pennant  Zool.  III.  130  Dragonet,  a  name  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  forming,  from  the  diminutive  Dracun¬ 
culus,  a  title  given  it  by  Rondeletius,  and  other  authors. 
1838  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berio,  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  6.  172 
Callionymus  dracunculus,  Linn.  Sordid  Dragonet,  Penn. 

3.  A  South  American  lizard,  Crocodilurus. 
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Dra’gon-fly,  dragon  fly. 

The  common  name  lor  neuropterons  insects  of 
the  group  Libellulitia ,  characterized  by  a  long, 
slender  body,  large  eyes,  and  two  pairs  of  large 
reticulated  wings,  and  by  their  strong,  swift  flight. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  729  The  delicate  coloured  Dragon 
Flies  may  have  likewise  some  Corrosive  quality.  1694 
E.  Floyd  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  46  Wings.. resembling:, 
those  of  the  larger  Libelhe ,  or  Dragon-flies.  1782  Anijre': 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  440  The  wonderful  structure  of 
the  eyes  of  insects ..  most  commonly  illustrated  by  that  of 
the  Libellula,  or  Dragon-fly.  1859TENNENT  Ceylon  I.  ix.  vi. 
247  Above  the  pools  dragon  flies,  of  more  than  metallic  lustre, 
flash  in  the  early  sunbeams. 

Dragonish,  a.  [f.  Dkagon  +  -ish.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  a  dragon  ;  fierce, 
severe. 

1530  Palsgr.  311/1  Dragonysshe,  of  the  nature  of  a  dragon, 
< iraconirjnc .  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rev.  xiii. 

(R.)Thisbeastes  drngonishe  speache.  1852  James  Pequinillo 

I.  139  [She]  was  sufficiently  ‘  dragonish  ’  to  make  a  fight  for 
her  principles.  1873  Browning  Red  Cot/.  Nt.-cap  883 
A.  .matron — may  be,  maid  Mature,  and  dragonish  of  aspect. 

2.  Somewhat  like  a  dragon  in  shape. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  A  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  2  Sometime  we  see  a  clowd 
that’s  Dragonish,  A  vapour  sometime,  like  a  Beare,  or 
Lyon.  1880  Daily  Tel.  16  Feb.,  Trees  that  are  dragonish  ; 
trees  that  are  like  bears  and  lions. 

Dra’gonism.  [f.  Dragon  + -ism.] 

1 1.  Dragonish  nature  ;  devilry.  Ohs. 

1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliv.  47  Vith  all  the  properteis 
of  Sathannis  dragonisme. 

2.  Jealous  and  watchful  guardianship.  (See 
Dragon  2  b,  6.) 

1822  Blackm.  blag.  XI.  302  Emancipated  from  boarding- 
school  restraints,  or  the  dragonism  of  their  governesses. 

Dra'gonize,  v.  [f.  Dragon  +  -ize.] 

1.  trails.  To  turn  into  a  dragon,  render  dragon¬ 
like. 

1831  Carlyle  Misc,  Ess.  (1857)  1 1*  231  Siegfried  by  main 
force  slew  this  dragon,  or  rather  dragonised  Smith’s- 
brother. 

2.  To  keep  guard  over  or  watch  as  a  dragon. 

1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  Dau.  viii,  Clare  to  dragonize 

..us.  1875  G.  Macdonald  Malcolm  II.  x.  155  His  few 
household  goods  were  borne  in  a  cart  through  the  sea-gate 
dragonized  by  Bykes. 

Dragomiacle  (drsegonei’d),  sh.  Also  drago- 
nade,  dragoonade.  [a.  F.  dragonnade  (18th  c.), 
f.  dragon  Dragoon  :  see  -ade.]  In  pi.  a  series  of 
persecutions  directed  by  Louis  XIV  against  French 
Protestants,  in  which  dragoonswere  quartered  upon 
the  persecuted.  Hence,  any  persecution  carried  on 
with  the  help  of  troops.  (Rare  in  sing.) 

a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  an.  1686  (T.),  It  was  supported 
by  the  authority  of  a  great  king,  and  the  terror  of  ill  usage, 
and  a  dragoonade  in  conclusion.  1781  Justamond  Priv . 
Life  Lewis  XC,  III.  25  Notwithstanding  the* favourable 
accounts  given,  .of  these  Religionists,  it  was  in  agitation  to 
renew  the  Dragonades.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  403 
France  was  to  go  her  way  through  Bartholomew  massacres 
and  the  dragonnades  to  a  polished  Louis  the  Magnificent. 
1870  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xliv.  22  The  dragoon- 
ades  of  Claverhouse.  1873  Smiles  Huguenot s  Er.  11.  i. 
(1881)  291  To  avoid  the  horrors  of  the  dragonnade. 

Dragonna'de,  v.  [f-  prec.  sb.]  Ivans.  To  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  dragonnade;  to  dragoon. 

1873  Smiles  LLugucnots  Er.  11.  i.  (1881)  289  The  Hugue¬ 
nots,  .refused  to  be  converted  by  the  priests;  and  then 
Louis  XIV  determined  to  dragonnade  them. 

Dr  agon-root. 

f  1.  The  root  of  dragonwort  or  dragons.  Ohs. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iv.  11.  ii,  These  are  very  gentle 
[purgers],  alyppus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany. 

2.  In  U.  S.  applied  to  the  tuberous  roots  of 
various  species  of  Arisxma  \  also  to  the  plants 
themselves. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.  v.  Arisxma ,  The  Dragon-root,  or 
Indian  turnip  of  America,  is  the  tuber  of  A.  atrorubens , 
which  furnishes  a  kind  of  starch.  Ibid.  427  Dragon  Roof 
Arisxma  atrorubens ;  also .  .-Arisxma  Dracontium.  1889 
Chambers ’  Encycl.  s.  v.,  Dragon-root ..  of  which  the  acrid 
tuber  is  applied  to  various  uses  in  domestic  medicine. 

I  Dra'gons.  Obs.  Forms:  (1  draconze,  dra- 
centse,  dracanse)  5  dragance,  -ans,  -auns, 
-ence,  -onys,  5-6  dragaunce,  5-7  dragonce, 
6-8  dragons.  [In  late  ME.  dragance,  a.  OF. 
dragance ,  var.  of  dragonce  (in  med.L.  dragancia , 

- ontia ) L.  dracontia ,  for  dracontium,  a.  Gr.  dpa- 
KovTLOVyi.hpaKOJV,  dparcovT-  Dragon.  The  Lat.word 
had  already  given  late  OE.  draconze ,  dracentse. ] 

A  popular  name  of  the  Dragonwort,  Dracun- 
cuius  vulgaris  (formerly  Arum  Dracunculus ). 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  12  Herba  dracontea  |?a:t  ys  dra¬ 
centse.  Ibid.  II.  35o\Vyrc  }?onne  clrenc  font  waiter,  rudan, 
Saluian,  cassuc,  draconzan.  c  1440  Pi'omp.  Pa?~z>.  130/1 
Dragaunce,  herbe  (dragans,  P.),  dragancia.  c  145°  Alphita 
(Anecd.  Oxon.)  48/1  Draguncea.  .gall.  et  angl.  dragaunce. 
c  1450  Bk.  Hazvking  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  301  Take  the  jus  of 
dragonce.  c  1475  Voc.  in  Wr.-W flicker  787/8  Hcc  dragausia, 
a  dragauns.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Cviija,  Take  juce  of 
dragonys.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Hclthc  (1541)  nb,  Thynges 
good  for  the  Lyver :  Wormewode  ...  Dragons.  1579 
Langham  Gard.  Health  (1633)  202  Biting  of  a  Dogge  or 
Adder,  drinke  Dragons,  Rue  and  Betony.  1607  I  opsell 
Serpents  (1658)  804 ‘The  juyee  of  dragons,  expressed  out  of 
the  leaves,  fruit,  or  root.  1757  A.  Cooper  Distiller  hi.  xv. 
(1760)  170  Take  Dragons,  Rosemary,  Wormwood,  Sage. 


Dragon’s  blood. 

A  bright  red  gum  or  resin,  an  exudation  upon  the 
fruit  of  a  palm,  Calamus  Draco.  Formerly  applied 
also  to  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  dragon-tree, 
Dracxna  Draco ,  and  to  exudations  from  Ptero- 
carpus  Draco,  Croton  Draco ,  and  other  plants. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  331  That  substance  which  the 
Apothecaries  call  Sanguis  Draconis ,  (that  is),  Dragons 
blood,  otherwise  called  Cinnabaris .  1703  T.  S.  Art's  Im~ 

prov.  37  When  you  have  laid  on  your  former  Red,  take 
Dragons  Blood  and  pulverize  it  . .  a  small  Portion  will  ex- 
treamly  heighten  your  Colour.  1718  Quincy  Comfl.  Disp . 
97  Dragon’s  Blood  is  the  Weepings  of  a  Tree  which  bears 
a  Fruit  not  unlike  a  Cherry.  1830  Lindley  Nat.Syst.  Bot. 
282.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Mar.  6/1  The  deep  red  varnish  of 
Cremona  is  pure  dragon’s  blood. 

altrib.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4059/4  The  following  Goods, 
viz.  ..Jumbee  Canes.  .Dragon’s-Blood  Canes.  1870  Daily 
News  6  June,  The  scarlet  foliage  of  the  South  American 
dragon’s-blood  tree.  1884  Miller  Plant-71.,  Dragon’s-blood- 
plant,  Calamus  Draco.  Dragon’s-blood-tree,  Dracxna 
Draco. 

Dragon’s  head.  [See  Dragon  8  b.] 

1.  Astron.  The  ascending  node  of  the  moon’s 
orbit  with  the  ecliptic  (marked  SI). 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvm.  ii,  Dyane  . .  Entred  the 
Crab,  her  propre  mancyon,  Than  ryght  amyddes  of  the 
Dragons  hed.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  xiv.  (ed.  7)  504 
Subtract  the  place  of  the  Dragons  head  from  the  place  of 
the  Moone.  1819  Jas.  Wilson  Diet.  Astrol.  83  The  place 
of  the  Dragon’s  Head  is  considered  of  great  efficacy. 

b.  Her.  The  name  of  the  tincture  tenne  or  tawny 
in  blazoning  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey\  Dragons  head . .  is  . .  the 
Tenne,  or  Tawny  Colour  in  the  Escutcheons  of  Soveraign 
Princes.  1766  Porny  Heraldry  Gloss.,  Dragon' s-hc  ait:  Part 
of  a  celestial  constellation,  assigned  by  English  Heralds  to 
express  the  Color  Tenne  in  blazoning  the  Arms  of  Sovereigns. 

2.  Herb .  (See  quots.) 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Di'acoccphalon,  Dragon's 
Head,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  186S 
Treas.  Bot.,  D  rag  on'  s-h  cad,  name  for  Dracocephalum . 

Dragon’s  tail.  [See  Dragon  8  b.] 

1.  Astron.  The  descending  node  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
with  the  ecliptic  (marked  y). 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  i.  ii.  140  My  father  compounded  with 
my  mother  vnder  the  Dragons  taile,  and  my  Natiuity  was 
vnder  C rsa  Maior.  1786-7  Bonnycastle^j^w/.  420.  1819 
Jas.  Wilson  Diet.  Astrol. 

b.  Her.  The  name  of  the  tincture  murrey  or 
sanguine ,  in  blazoning  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dragons-tail . .  signifies  the 
Murrey  Colour  in  the  Coats  of  Soveraign  Princes.  1766 
Porny  Heraldry  Gloss. 

2.  Palmistry.  The  discriminal  line. 

1678  Phillips  (ed.  4),  Restrict  Line  (in  Chiromancy)  . .  is 
otherwise  called  th z  Discriminal  line ,  and  also  the  Dragons 
tail.  1842  Brande  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  s.v.  Chiromancy,  'I 'he 
dragon’s  tail,  or  discriminal  line,  between  the  hand  and  arm. 

Dragontian,  -tine,  bad  ff.  Dracontian,  -ink. 

Dra  gon-tree.  The  monocotyledonous  tree 
Dracxna  Draco  (N.  O.  Liliacex). 

1611  Cotgr.,  Sang  de  dragon.  .not.,  the  bloud  of  a  Dragon 
..but  the  Gumme  of  the  Dragon  tree  opened  or  bruised  iti 
the  dog-daies.  1640  Parkinson  Thcat.  Bot.  1531.  1712  tr. 
Pomet's  Llist.  Drugs  I.  194  The  Dragon  Tree  . .  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  Date  Tree.  1852  Th.  Ross  Humboldt' s  Trav. 
I.  ii.  63  note,  Toothpicks  steeped  in  the  juice  of  the  dragon- 
tree.  .for  keeping  the  gums  in  a  healthy  state. 

I  Dra’gonwort.  Ohs. 

1.  The  plant  Dracunculus  vulgaris \  —  Dragons. 

i565  73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Dracontium . .  Dragonwort,  or 

dragens.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  111.  vi.  322  It  is  thought ..  that 
those  which  carrie  about  them  the  leaues  or  rootes  of  great 
Dragonwurtes,  cannot  be  hurt  nor  stong  of  Vipers  and  Ser- 
pentes.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  594  A  certain  experi¬ 
mental  unguent . .  made  of. .  the  roots  of  dragonwort. 

2.  Small  d. :  the  common  Arum  or  Wake-robin. 

1674  B  lag  rave  Siifp  1.  to  Culpepper' s  Eng.  Physic.  54  A  ron 

maculatum  ;  in  English,  small  Dragon-wort,  and  speckled 
Aron. 

3.  The  Snakeweed,  Polygonum  Bistorta.  rare. 

1656  Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  35  Bistort . .  is  called  Snake¬ 
weed,.  .Dragonwort. 

Dragoon  (dragon),  sb .  [ad.  mod.F.  cTragon 
Dragon,  also  in  sense  2.] 

f  1.  A  kind  of  carbine  or  musket.  So  called  from 
its  ‘  breathing  fire  ’  like  the  fabulous  dragon.  Obs. 

1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  Wanv.  v.  138  A  lieutenant  of  the 
late  invented  Dragoones  (being  not  aboue  sixteene  inch 
Barrell,  and  full  Musquet  bore).  Ibid.  v.  ii.  167  If  the 
Regiment  be  hut  Dragoones,  then  a  Spanish  Morian,  and 
no  other  Armor,  a  light  Guelding,  a  good  sword,  and  a  faire 
Dragoone.  1637  Lane.  Wills  (1857)  II.  142  To  my  Lord 
Strange  one  case  of  pistolls  and  a  dragoone.  1659  Rushw. 
Hist .  Coll.  11.  II.  App.  137  The  arms  of  a  harquebusier,  or 
dragoon,  .are  a  good  harquebuss  or  dragoon,  fitted  with  an 
iron  work,  to  be  carried  in  a  belt  [etc.]. 

b.  See  quot.,  and  cf.  Fire-drake  3. 

1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yfig.  Sea-men  32  Pots  of  wild 
fire  or  dragouns. 

2.  A  species  of  cavalry  soldier.  The  name  was 
originally  applied  to  mounted  infantry  armed  with 
the  firearm  (sense  1).  These  gradually  developed 
into  horse  soldiers,  and  the  term  is  now  merely  a 
name  for  certain  regiments  of  cavalry  which  his¬ 
torically  represent  the  ancient  dragoons,  and  retain 
some  distinctive  features  of  dress,  etc. 

In  France,  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV,  25  July  1665,  ranked 
dragoons  among  infantry,  and  this  was  their  status  until  1784. 


In  Montecuculi’s  time,  a  1688, /hey  still  ordinarily  fought 
on  foot,  though  sometimes  firing  from  horseback ;  when 
Simes  wrote,  1768,  they  mostly  fought  on  horseback,  though 
still  occasionally  on  foot.  The  French  rtglcnient  of  1  Jan. 
1791,  confirmed  by  the  dtcrct  of  21  Feb.  1793,  classed  them 
among  horse  soldiers,  after  the  cavalry  proper.  In  the 
British  Army,  the  Cavalry  are  now  (1896)  divided  into  Life 
Guards,  Horse  Guards,  Dragoon  Guards,  Dragoons,  Hus¬ 
sars,  and  Lancers..  Earlier  classifications  made  the  Hussars 
and  Lancers  subdivisions  of  the  Dragoons.  (See  quot.  1836.) 
In  the  U.S.  army  the  term  is  not  used. 

1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  I  Car  111.  i.  83  To  these  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  haue  produced  another  sort  of  Horse-men  . .  and  they 
call  them  Dragoons  which  I  know  not  whether  I  may  re- 
turne  them  Foot-Horsemen,  or  Horse-Footmen.  1665  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  283  The  General  following  with 
the  rest  of  his  Horse  and  Dragoons.  1683  Evelyn  Diary 
5  Dec.,  The  King  had  now  augmented  his  guards  with 
a  new  sort  of  dragoons,  who  carried  also  grenados.  a  1694 
Tillotson  Semi.  (1743)  V.  1274  Armed  soldiers,"  called  by 
that  name  of  dragons,  or,  as  we  according  to  the  French 
pronunciation  call  them,  dragoons.  1724  De  Foe  Mem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  286  They .  .lost  most  of  their  horses,  .and . . 
turning  dragoons,  they  lined  the  hedges.  1768  Simes  Mil. 
Medley,  Dragoon,  is  a  musqueteer,  mounted  on  horseback, 
sometimes  fighting  on  foot,  but  mostly  on  horseback,  as 
occasion  requires.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  388  In  the  British 
Army  [Cavalry]  consists  of  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards, 
the  royal  regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  seven  regiments  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  seventeen  regiments  of  Light  Dra¬ 
goons,  of  which  the  7th,  8th,  10th,  and  15th  are  Hussars, 
and  the  9th,  12th,  16th,  and  17th  are  called  Lancers.  [There 
are  now  (1896)  3  Regiments  called  Dragoons,  13  of  Hussars, 
and  5  of  Lancers.]  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iii.  294  The 
dragoon .  .has  since  become  a  mere  horse  soldier.  But  in 
the  seventeenth  century  he  was  accurately  described  by 
Montecuculi  as  a  foot  soldier,  who  used  a  horse  only  in 
order  to  arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place  where  military 
service  was  to  be  performed.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Gon</. 
II.  x.  469  Riding  to  the  field,  but  fighting  on  foot,  they 
were  dragoons  in  the  earlier  sense  of  the  word. 

b.  As  the  type  of  a  rough  and  fierce  fellow. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  533  F  2  What  Treatment  you 
would  think  then  due  to  such  Dragoons.  1856  Emerson 
Eng.  Traits ,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  27  These  founders  of 
the  House  of  Lords  were  greedy  and  ferocious  dragoons, 
sons  of  greedy  and  ferocious  pirates. 

f  c.  In  the  following,  taken  by  Todd,  etc.,  as  = 

Dragonnade. 

a  1691  Bp.  T.  Barlow  Rem.  265  (T.)  To  bring  men  to  the 
Catholick  faith  (as  they  pretend)  by  dragoons,  and  im¬ 
prisonments. 

3.  A  variety  of  pigeon,  being  a  cross  between  a 
horseman  and  a  tumbler. 

1725  Bradley  Earn.  Did.  s.v.  Pigeons ,  From  the  Tumbler 
and  the  Horseman,  Dragoons.  1765  Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons 
60  When  the  powter  has  laid  her  eg g,  it  must  be  shifted 
under  a  dragoon.  1851  Mayhew  Labour (1861)  II. 

64  His  pigeon-cote  . .  is  no  longer  stocked  with  carriers, 
dragoons,  horsemen  [etc.]. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb . 

1688  Evelyn  Diary  23  Mar.,  The  dragoon  missioners, 
Popish  officers  and  priests,  fell  upon  them  [French  Protes¬ 
tants].  murdered  and  put  them  to  death.  1688  Luttrell 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)1.  487  The  duke  of  Grafton.,  was  shott  at 
by  a  dragoon  soldier.  1692  Ibid.  II.  402  Rigorous  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  dragoon-converts.  1745 Gentl.  Mag.  XV II. 
416  A  regiment  of  dragoon  guards  of  10  companies.  1828 
J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  257  A  Light  Dragoon 
horse,  mounted  and  accoutred  complete,  carries  2  cwt.  1  qr. 
14  lbs.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  11.  xi.  (1865)  I.  118  [A] 
rugged  dragoon-major  of  a  woman. 

Dragoo  n,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  or  ad.  F.  dragonner 
(17th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  set  dragoons  upon,  to  force  or  drive 
by  the  agency  of  dragoons ;  to  persecute  or 
oppress,  as  in  the  Dragonnades. 

1689  in  Somers  Tracts  (1795)  II.  351  The  Art  of  Dragoon¬ 
ing  Men  into  Religion,  .the  Contrivance  of  Lewis  XIV.  1692 
Pi'dences  Fr.  I /was.  12  To  Dragoon  all  Men  into  the  Kings 
Religion.  1738  Neal  Hist.  Pur  it.  IV.  566  His  brother  of 
France  .  .was  dragooning  his  Protestant  subjects  out  of  his 
kingdom.  1881  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Dec.  1/1  The  necessity  for 
dragooning  the  Irish  or  for  abolishing  trial  by  jury. 

2.  To  force  {into  a  course,  etc.)  by  rigorous  and 
harassing  measures. 

1689  Prior  Ep.  F.  Shephard  136  Deny  to  have  your  free¬ 
born  Toe  Dragoon’d  into  a  Wooden  Shoe.  1794  Godwin 
Cal.  Williams  112  He  dragooned  men  into  wisdom.  1861 
Hughes  Tom  Bi-own  at  Oxf.  xvi.  (18891  J5.2  He  wasn’t  to 
be  dragooned  into  doing  or  not  doing  anything. 

3.  To  exact  free  quarters  from. 

1753  Edwards  in  Mrs.  Barbauld  R  ic  hards  on's  C.orr. 
(1804)  HI.  52  Nor  ought  I  ..  to  be. .a  vagrant  without  any 
fixed  habitation  or  to  dragoon  my  friends  throughout  the 
year. 

Hence  Dragooned  ppl.  a.,  Dragoo  ning  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a.;  also  ( nonce-wds .)  Dragoonable  a., 
capable  of  being  dragooned  ;  Dragoonage,  the 
action  of  dragooning. 

1691  New  Discov.  Old  I nt  reague  iii.  45  Domestick  Heroes, 
whose  Dragooning  Hands  Seek  out  no  Forreign  Wars, 
while  they  can  plunder  Friends.  Ibid.  vii.  3  Dragooning  s 
ceas’d.  1717  De  Foe  Mem .  Ck.  Scot  iii.  78  All  the  French 
Dragooning,  the  Popish  Burnings,  the  Heathen  l  orturings 
that  w^  read  of.  a  1745  Swift  Wks.  11841)  II.  67  '1  he  next 
evil  to  that  of  being  dragooned  is  that  of  living  dragoonahle. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  426  That  inextinguishable 
haired  which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  persecuted,  dra¬ 
gooned,  expatriated  Calvinist  of  Languedoc..  1892  A  the- 
nxum  24  Dec.  883/3  Isaac  Minet  was.. a  witness  of  the 
‘dragooning'  persecution.  1894  Speaker  26  May  584/1 
Ecclesiastic  and  squirearchy  almsgiving  and  dragoonage. 

Dragoonade:  see  Dragonnade. 


DRAGOON-BIRD. 
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DRAIN. 


DragOO'n-bird.  A  Brazilian  bird  ( Cepha - 
lotteries  onialus),  having  a  large,  umbrella-like 
crest  of  feathers  above  the  bill;  also  called  umbrella- 
bird.  1864  in  Webster. 

t  DragOO'ner.  Obs.  Also  7  dragonier, 
-goner,  -goneer,  -gooneer.  [f.  Dragoon  sb.  1, 
or  immediately  from  French.  Cf.  Ger.  dragoner, 
in  17th  c.  also  tragoner,  draguner. 

In  German,  the  word  was  already  in  regular  use  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  and  in  1617  was  ridiculed  as  a'fremd- 
wort  ’  or  foreign  word  (Kluge).  This,  with  the  variant  17th  c. 
English  forms,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  natural  Eng. 
formation  from  dragoon ,  imply  for  the  original  a  F.  dra- 
gonnier  ‘soldier  armed  with  a  dragoon  or  harquebus', 
although  this  is  not  recorded  in  the  dictionaries.  OF. 
had  dragonier  in  the  sense  ‘  standard-bearer  ’,  =  med.L. 
dracdnaritts.\ 

1.  =  Dragoon  sb.  2. 

1639  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  C 1 888)  IV.  27  The  dragoneers 
. .  are  commanded  by  one  Colonell  Stafford.  1642  Decl. 
Lords  <$•  Com.,  For  Rais.  Forces  22  Dec.  7  That  the  Dra- 
gooners  be  put  into  Companies,  And  that  one  hundred  and 
twelve  be  allotted  to  a  Company,  c  1642  Twyne  in  Wood 
Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  68  The  kynges  horsemen  or 
troopers  and  dragoners.  1643  Sober  Sadnes  35  They  had 
a  power  could  reach  him  ;  and  this  was  the  power  of  the 
Dragooneers.  1644-7  Cleveland  Char.  Lo)id.  Diurn.  2 
The  Emperick-Divines  of  the  Assembly,  those  Spirituall 
Dragooners,  thumbe  it  accordingly.  1672  T.  Venn  Mil.  <y 
Alar.  Discip.  iii.  7  Five  several  kinds  of  men  at  Arms  for 
the  Horse  Service,  Lanciers,  Cuirasiers,  Harquebuziers, 
Carabiniers,  Dragoniers.  1705  S.  Whately  in  W.  S.  Perry 
Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  168  To  raise  the  Dragooners 
and  5th  men. 

2.  A  horse  ridden  by  a  dragoon. 

1642  Ord.  Declar.  Lords  Com.  29  Nov.  11  Horses  for 
service  in  the  Field,  Dragooners  and  Draught-Horses. 

3.  [f.  Dragoon  v.]  One  who  dragoons  or  takes 
part  in  a  dragonnade  ;  a  rigid  persecutor. 

1688  Reasons  for  Establ.  Standing  Army,  in  5 th  Coll. 
Papers  fund.  Affairs  14  The  Dragooners  have  made  more 
Converts  than  all  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  France.  1826 
Praed  Poems  (1865)  I.  263  Who  for  long  years  had  been 
a  great  dragoon er. 

Dra  g-rope  (-r<?up).  A  rope  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  dragged;  spec .  that  used  in  dragging  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

1766  Entick  London  IV.  345  Harness  for  horses,  besides 
mens  harness,  drag-ropes,  &c.  1893  Forbes-Mitchell 

Remin.  Gt.  Mutiny  46  The  sailors  manned  the  drag-ropes 
of  the  heavy  guns. 

attrib.  1853  Stocqueler  Milit.  Encycl.,  Drag-rope  Men , 

. .  the  men  attached  to  light  or  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  movements  in  action. 

Dragsman  (dne’gzmam). 

1.  The  driver  of  a  drag  or  coach. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  284  He  slanged  the  drags¬ 
man..  which  means  that  he  sneaked  away  from  the  coach, 
without  even  apologizing  for  his  want  of  means  of  paying. 
1840  Thackeray  Shabby  Genteel  Story  i,  Fie  had  ..  a  nod 
for  the  shooter  or  guard,  and  a  bow  for  the  dragsman.  1885 
New  Bk.  Sports  166  Men  do  not  drive  nowadays  with  the 
skill  which  used  to  characterize  the  gentleman  dragsman. 

2.  Rogues'  cant.  A  robber  of  vehicles,  a  dragger. 
1812  J.  H.  Val'x  Flash  Diet..  Dragsman ,  a  thief  who 

follows  the  game  of  dragging.  1851  Mayhf.w  Loud.  Labour 
(1862)  II.  332  ‘Dragsmen’,  i.  e.  those  persons  who  steal 
goods  or  luggage  from  carts  and  coaches. 

3.  One  employed  to  drag  a  river-bed,  etc. 

1896  Daily  News  15  Apr.  6/5  When  every  inch  of  the  dark 
river  bed  ..has  been  raked,  .the  dragsmen.  .move  round  on 
to  the  towing  path  and  begin  again. 

Dra  g-staff  (-staf).  A  trailing  pole  hinged  to 
the  rear  of  a  vehicle  to  check  its  backward  move¬ 
ment  when  it  stops  in  a  steep  ascent. 

1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  299  The  Coach  wanting 
a  Dragstaff,  it  ran  back,  in  spite  of  all  the  Coachman’s 
Skill.  1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  II.  Gloss.  6.  1806 

Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  53  The  horses 
ran  back  on  a  very  steep  hill,  and  nothing  but  the  drag- 
staff  could  have  saved  our  lives. 

Drahen,  Draht,  obs.  forms  of  Draw  v., 
Draught. 

Draidour,  var.  of  Dreadour,  Obs. 

Draif(f,  obs.  Sc.  f.  drove,  pa.  t.  of  Drive  v. 
Draigle,  Sc.  form  of  Draggle. 

Draiht(e  :  see  Dretch  v.  1 

Draik,  Sc.  var.  of  Drake  ;  obs.  f.  Drawk. 

+  Drail,  v.  Obs.  Also  drayl(e.  [app.  an  altered 
form  of  Trail,  influenced  by  draw,  drag,  draggle.'] 

1.  trails.  To  drag  or  trail  along. 

j598  T.  Bastard  Chrcstoleros  (1880)  21  First  would 
I  sterue  myselfe  . .  Or  these  rude  chufs  should  drayle  me 
through  their  tayles.  c  1642  Twyne  in  Wood  Life  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  I.  82  The  pike  men  drayled  their  pikes  on  the 
ground.  1664  H.  More  Antid.  Idolatry  To  Rdr.,  He 
returned,  .drailing  his  sheephook  behinde  him. 

2.  intr .  To  trail,  draggle,  move  laggingly. 

1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Ann.,  Germanic  i.  259  Neither 
going  too  hastily  before  the  horsemen,  nor  drailing  after, 
a  1716  South  Serin.  (1737J  VI.  xii.  (R.),  Unless  we  have  also 
a  continual  care  to  keep  it  from  drailing  in  the  dirt. 

Drail  (dr3l),  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  A  fish-hook  and  line  weighted  with  lead  to 
enable  it  to  be  dragged  at  a  depth  in  the  water ; 
also,  the  weighted  hook,  and  the  weight,  which  is 
a  conical  piece  of  lead  placed  round  the  shank  of 
the  hook.  ( U.  S.) 

1634  W.  Wood  New  Eng.  Prosp.  (1865)  38  These  Macrills 


are  taken  with  drails,  which  is  along  small  line,  with  a  lead 
and  hooke  at  the  end  of  it.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib .  Catal. 
195  Jigs  and  drails  for  the  capture  of  cod,  weakfish,  Spanish 
mackerel,  bass,  bluefish,  and  dolphin.  1894  Youth's  Com¬ 
panion  (U.  S.)  22  Nov.  562/4  To  whirl  the  lines  ..  armed 
with  weighted  hooks  called  ‘  drails  ’. 

+  2.  A  long,  trailing  head-dress.  Obs.  rare. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  26  It  is  no  marvell  they  weare 
drailes  on  the  hinder  part  of  their  heads. 

3.  Part  of  a  plough :  see  cjuot.  local . 

1794  T.  Davis  Agric.  Wilts  in  A rcheeol.  Rev.  Mar.  (i888\ 
Drail,  the  iron  bow  of  a  plough  from  which  the  traces 
draw,  and  which  has  teeth  to  set  the  furrow  wider  or 
narrower.  1834  Brit.  Hnsb.  I.  161  The  drail,  by  which 
they  are  now  commonly  attached,  being  at  a. 

Drain  (dr^'n),  v.  Also  6-7  drean(e,  drayne, 
drane,  7-8  dreih,  dreyn,  (dreign).  [OE.  drdah- 
nian  ( drdhuian ,  difhnigean ),  prob.  for  *dreagnian, 
f.  root  drtfag- OTeut.  *draug-  dry. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  OE.  period,  no  example  of 
this  word  is  known  to  occur  for  500  years,  till  the  16th  c. 
(Richardson’s  quot.  of  dreine  from  Lydgate,  erroneously 
referred  here,  belongs  to  dereine,  Deraign.)  The  historical 
spelling  is  drean ,  pronounced  in  some  dialects  (drt7n),  in 
others  (drzn).  Drein,  dreign,  dram,  drane,  are  non- 
etymological  representations  of  (dr£n),  on  the  analogy  of 
rein,  reign,  rain,  crane :  cf.  Jean,  Jane.] 

I.  + 1.  trails.  To  strain  (liquid)  through  any 
porous  medium.  Obs. 

c  iooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  24  Ge  drehni^eaS  [v.r. 
drehniaS;  Hatton  G.  drenie3]  bone  gnastt  awej.  c  ioqo  Sax. 
Leechd.  I II.  72  Wyll  swiSe  well  on  buteran;  dreahna  ut  fmrh 
wyllene  cl  a  <5.  c  1500  Spir.  Remedies  in  Halliw.  Nugx  Poet. 
67  Drayne  it  and  dringke  it  with  confescione.  1615  Latham 
Falconry  (1633)  95  Drean  away  what  is  left  of  the  vineger. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  2  Salt-water  drayned  through  twenty 
vessels.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  605  Old  Proteus  from  the 
Sea,  Draind  through  a  Limbeck  to  his  Native  forme. 

2.  To  draw  off  or  away  (a  liquid)  gradually,  or 
in  small  quantities,  by  means  of  a  conduit  or  the 
like  ;  to  carry  off  or  away  by  means  of  a  drain. 

1538  Leland  Itin.  I.  99  A  Causey  of  Stone  with  divers 
Bridges  over  it  to  dreane  the  low  Medow  Waters,  .into  Aire 
Ryver.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  276  A  hand-ker- 
cheefe  . .  did  dreyne  The  purple  sappe  from  her  sweet 
Brothers  body.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  (1640)  2  The 
streams  of  milk  and  hony.. are  now  drained  drie.  1671  tr. 
Frejus ’  Voy.  Mauritania  39  It  is  impossible  to  passe  it, 
untill  the  waters  . .  are  all  dreined  away.  1726  Adv.  Capt. 
R.  Boyle  28  A  Puddle  of  Water,  which  I  gave  Directions  to 
be  drain’d.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  621 
Small  trenches  are  cut  through  the  field  to  drain  off  the 
rain.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  ii.  29  The  ordinary  flow  of 
tears  is  thus  drained  into  the  nostril. 

fb.  To  let  fall  in  drops  strained  out.  Obs.  rare . 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iii.  ii.  142  To  draine  Upon  his 
face  an  Ocean  of  salt  teares. 

3.  Iransf  and  fig.  To  carry  off,  withdraw,  take 
away  as  by  a  drain. 

1625-8  tr.  Camden'' s  Hist.  Eliz.  an.  1596  (R.),  He.. per¬ 
mitted  those  of  Rome  to  exhaust  and  drain  the  wealth  of 
England.  1673  Milton  True  Relig.  Wks.  (1851)  412  The 
Pope,  .was  wont  to  dreign  away  greatest  part  of  the  wealth 
of  this.  .Land.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  433  To 
expend  as  much  as  it  could  possibly  drain  from  its  subjects. 

4.  To  drink  (a  liquid)  off  or  to  the  last  drops. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  iv.  10  He  dreines  his  draughts  of 
Renish  downe.  a  1700DRYDEN  Ovids  Met.  xv.  (R.),  Who 
. .  the  sweet  essence  of  amomum  drains.  1823  Byron  Island 

1.  vi,  [They]  drain’d  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 
1850  Kingsley  A  It.  Locke  i,  He  drained  the  remaining  drops 
of  the  three-pennyworth  of  cream. 

5.  intr.  Of  liquid:  To  percolate  or  trickle 
through  ;  to  flow  gradually  off  or  away. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xiv.  207  Let  the  bloud  dreyne 
out,  the  mouing  wax  weake,  the  sences  faile.  1628  Digby 
Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  80  They  ..  fill  with  fresh  water;  but 
I  belieue  it  dreaneth  thither  from  the  higher  land.  1673 
Ray  Willughby's  Jo  urn.  Spain  478  The  juice  dreins  down 
through  the  course  sugar  at  the  bottom.  1725  Bradley 
Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Malt,  Let  the  Water  drein  well  and  equally 
from  the  Corn.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  3  The  vast  volume 
of  water  sent  down  from  above  drains  away  seawards. 

II.  6.  trans.  To  withdraw  the  water  or  moisture 
from  (anything)  gradually  by  straining,  suction, 
formation  of  conduits,  etc. ;  to  leave  (anything)  dry 
by  withdrawal  of  moisture. 

1577  tr.  Ballinger's  Decades  (1592)  88  Bodies  dreined  from 
the  dregges  of  all  corruption.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  iii.  18 
lie  dreyne  him  drie  as  Hay.  1655  Mrq.  Worcester 
Cent.  Inv.  §  100  Drein  all  sorts  of  Mines,  and  furnish  Cities 
with  water.  611687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  66  Dutch 
Engineers  may  drain  its  Bogs.  1870  Lubbock  Orig.  Civiliz. 
vii.  (1875)  315  In  the  valleys  drained  by  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin.  1890  Abney  Photography  {zA..  6)  128  The 
emulsion  may  be  drained  . .  by  placing  it  on  a  hair  sieve. 
1896  Law  Times  C.  488/1  A  pipe  or  sewer  which  also 
drained  another  house. 

7.  To  empty  by  drinking  ;  to  drink  dry. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  11.  53  Two  Kids  ..  drein  two 
bagging  Udders  every  day.  1714  Pope  Wife  of  Bath  214, 
I  drain’d  the  spicy  nut-brown  bowl.  1820  Keats  Lamia  1. 
209  Where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine.  1855 
Dickens  Dorrit  1.  xxiii,  They  had  drained  the  cup  of  life  to 
the  dregs. 

8.  trails/,  and  fig.  To  deprive  (a  person  or  thing) 
of  possessions,  properties,  resources,  strength,  etc., 
by  their  gradual  withdrawal ;  to  exhaust. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Trav.  293  Flow  the  King  of 
Fez  had  drained  their  Countrey.  1673  Dryden  Alarr.  ct  la 
Modem,  i,  You  have  ..  drained  all  the  French  plays  and 
romances.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  I.  243  These  expences  . .  drained  him  so  much,  that 


he  again  quitted  Rome.  1784  Cowper  Task  m.  784 
Drained  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth,  He  sighs.  1844 
Emerson  Led.  Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  295  The  cities 
drain  the  country  of  the  best  part  of  its  population.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  4.  189  The  treasury  . .  was  drained 
by  his  Norman  wars. 

9.  intr.  To  become  rid  of  moisture  by  its  gradual 
percolation  or  flowing  away. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  217  Having  laid  them 
[potsj  side-long  to  drain.  1796  Mrs.  Classe  Cookery  xviii. 
288  Lay  them  on  a  coarse  cloth  to  drain.  1864  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  XXV.  1.  43  This  land  won’t  drain.  1892  W.  K. 
Burton  Mod.  Photogr.  (ed.  10)  142  The  prints,  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  washing  water,  are  allowed  to  drain. 

Hence  Drained  (dhF5nd),  ppl.  a. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Escoule,  drained.  1655  in  Hartlib  Legacy 
270  Trees  ..  planted  in  the  drained  Fens  . .  by  Dutchmen. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xvm.  180  He  . .  the  drain’d  goblet  to  the 
chief  restores.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  1.  i.  20  A  scheme  that 
had  left  us  flaccid  and  drain’d,  a  1881  Rossetti  Spring , 
Where  the  drained  flood-lands  flaunt  their  marigold. 

Drain  (dn^n),  sb.  Forms:  see  prec.  [f.  Drain  vi] 

1.  A  channel  by  which  liquid  is  drained  or 
gradually  carried  off ;  esp .  an  artificial  conduit  or 
channel  for  carrying  off  water,  sewage,  etc. 

In  the  Fen  districts,  including  wide  canal-like  navigable 
channels.  (See  Penny  Cycl.  s.  v.  Bedford  Level.)  Else¬ 
where,  applied  chiefly  to  covered  sewage  drains  or  field 
drains. 

1552  Huloet,  Drayne,  sulcus.  1577-87  HolinshedD^j^. 
Brit.  xv.  (R.),  Here  also  it  receiueth  the  Baston  dreane, 
Longtoft  dreane,  Deeping  dreane,  and  thence  goeth  by 
Wickham  into  the  sea.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  E'r.  Tong, 
Vn  Rayon,  .a  drane  to  drawe  the  water  out  of  a  field.  1661 
Pepys  Diary  25  Sept.,  A  stop  at  Charing  Crosse,  by  reason 
of  digging  of  a  drayne  there  to  clear  the  streets.  1696 
Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  344  Through  these  Fens  run  great  Cuts 
or  Dreyns,  in  which  are  a  great  many  Fish.  1739  tr.  La 
Pluches  Nature  Display'd  III.  9  Gentlemen  convert  their 
Marshes  into  good  fruitful  Meadows  by  contriving  large 
Fosses  and  Drains  to  carry  off  the  Water.  1860-1  Flo. 
Nightingale  Nursing  ii.  23  Another  great  evil  in  house 
construction  is  carrying  drains  underneath  the  house.  1882 
Daily  Tel.  28  Oct.  2/4  Several  drains  . .  will  be  fishable  to¬ 
morrow.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  13  Dec.  2/3  You  are  sometimes 
asked  in  Yorkshire  to  go  for  a  picnic  on  the  drain  ..  you 
discover  that  ‘drain*  is  merely  the  local  name  for  canal. 
fig.  1683  Burnet  tr.  More's  Utopia(i&&Y  165  Such  a  leud 
and  vicious  sort  of  People,  that  seem  to  have  run  together, 
as  to  the  Drain  of  Humane  Nature. 

+  b.  A  teat.  Obs.  rare. 

1587  Mascall  Govt.  Cattle  (1627)  260  Euery  pigge  will 
but  sucke  his  drene  or  teate. 

c.  Applied  to  a  natural  water-course  which 
drains  a  tract  of  country. 

1700  Dryden  Fables,  Meleager  #  Alai.  93  A  valley  stood 
below:  the  common  drain  Of  Waters  from  above,  and 
falling  rain.  1770  G.  Washington  Writ.  (1889)  II.  311 
The  little  runs  and  drains,  that  come  through  the  hills. 
1876  V.  L.  Cameron  Across  Africa  (1885)  51 1  The  main 
drain  of  the  country  is  the  Wale  nullah. 

d.  Surgery .  A  tubular  instrument  used  to  draw 
off  the  discharge  from  a  wound  or  abscess. 

1834  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  106  When  the  case  is 
chronic  setons  or  some  other  protracted  drain  should  never 
be  neglected.  1880  MacCormac  Autisept.  Surg.  18  There 
was  immediate  union  of  the  flaps  of  the  wounds  save  where 
the  drains  emerged. 

2.  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off,  drainage  ; 
now  only  fig.  constant  or  gradual  outlet,  with¬ 
drawal,  or  expenditure. 

1721  Perry Daggenh.  Breach  10  Sluices  or  Trunks,  .made 
for  the  drein  of  the  Levels.  1732  Swift  Propos.  Paying 
Nation.  Debts  Wks.  1761  III.  213  Remittances  to  pay  ab¬ 
sentees  . .  and  many  other  drains  of  money.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  392  Owing.. to  the  great  drains  of  people 
sent  to  America.  1829  T.  Moore  Mem.  (1854)  VI.  65  A  sad 
drain  upon  my  time.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5) 
308  The  excess  of  phosphates  indicates  the  ‘drain’  on  the 
nervous  energies.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  307  Which 
caused  no  drain  on  the  revenue  of  the  state. 

3.  That  which  is  drained  or  drawn  off;  a  small 
remaining  quantity  of  liquid,  b.  slang .  A  drink. 

1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Ginshops  (D.),  Two  old  men  who 
came  in  ‘just  to  have  a  drain  1852  —  Bleak  Ho.  xix,  He 
stood  drains  round.  1868  C.  H.  Ross  Bk.  Cats ,  A  . .  jug. . 
with  a  drain  of  milk  in  the  bottom  of  it. 

4.  pi.  Dregs  from  which  liquid  has  been  drained, 
b.  dial .  Brewers’  grains  from  the  mash-tub. 

1820  Keats  To  Nightingale  3, 1  had  . .  emptied  some  dull 
opiate  to  the  drains,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  A  nglia ,  Drains, 
grains  from  the  mash-tub,  through  which  the  wort  has  been 
drained  off. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drain-digger ,  -pipe,  -tax, 
-tile,  etc. ;  drain-cock,  a  cock  for  draining  the  water 
out  of  a  boiler,  etc. ;  drain-exhauster,  a  machine 
for  pumping  up  the  water  from  deep  drains ;  drain- 
grenade  :  see  Grenade  ;  drain-plough,  a  plough 
for  cutting  field-drains,  a  draining-plough ;  drain- 
trap,  a  trap  on  a  drain  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sewer-gas  ;  drain-well :  see  quot. 

1895  Parkes  Health  95  The  escape  of  *drain  air  into  the 
house.  1894  Daily  News  23  Jan.  6/5  The  *drain  cocks  blew 
out  and  the  boilers  emptied  themselves  into  the  vessel’s 
bilges.  1891  S.  C.  Scrivener  Our  Fields  <$-  Cities  97 
The  steam-driven  pump — quite  a  different  affair  from  the 
Fen  *drain-exhauster.  1857  Chambers''  Informat.  I.  494/1 
The  substitution  of  water-closets  and  *drain-pipes  for  privies 
and  cess-pools.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  921/2  The 
rage  for  painting  on  drain-pipe.  1855  J.  C.  Morton 
Cycl.  Agric.  I.  706  The  *drain  plough  was  first  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  Mr.  McEwan.  1720  Loud .  Gaz.  No. 
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5869/3  A[n]  Estate  lying  in  Deeping  Level  ..  subject  to 
*Drain  Taxes.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  *  Drain-traps, 
contrivances  for  preventing  the  escape  of  foul  air  from 
drains.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek. ,  * Drain-well,  a  pit  sunk 
through  an  impervious  stratum  of  earth  to  reach  a  pervious 
stratum  and  form  a  means  of  drainage  for  surface  water. 

Drain,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Draw  v . 

Drai'nable,  a.  Capable  of  being  drained. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Escoulable ,  drainable.  1649  Blithe  Eng. 
Improv.  Intpr.  (1653)  48  Some  great  Bog  or  Quagmire  lying 
so  flat  as  is  not  Draynable. 

Drainage  (dr^’nedg).  [f.  Drain  v.  +  -age.] 

1.  The  action  or  work  of  draining. 

1652  in  Stonehouse  Axholme  (1839)  91  The  works. .within 
the  dicage  and  draynage  of  the  Level  1  of  Hatfield  Chase. 
1834  [see  3].  1861  Smiles  Engineers  II.  152  Drainage  by 

the  old  method  of  windmills,  imported  from  Holland.  1883 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.'  Drainage ,  surgical ,  the  use  of  a  Drainage 
tube,  or  of  strands  of  horse-hair,  silk,  or  other  material,  .in 
a  wound  or  suppurating  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  fluids  therein  contained. 

fig.  1850  W.  Irving  Goldsmith  xvi.  189  This  constant 
drainage  of  the  purse.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl. 
II.  905/2  That  drainage  by  Rome  of  the  very  heart-blood 
of  his  fatherland. 

2.  A  system  of  drains,  artificial  or  natural. 

1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  19  Such  a  line  divides  the  western 
drainage  of  the  country  from  its  eastern  drainage. 

b.  Porous  matter,  broken  fragments,  etc ,  used 
to  drain  a  flower-pot.  (Cf.  Draining  3.) 

1892  Garden.  27  Aug.  191  Pots.. filled  about  three  parts 
of  their  depth  with  clean  drainage. 

3.  That  which  is  drained  off  by  a  system  of 
drains ;  sewage. 

1834  in  Penny  Cycl.  XXL  314/2  Their  ideas  of.  .drainage 
never  extended  to  more  than  taking  away  the  surface 
drainage.  1857  Chambers'  Informat,  for  People  1.  495  The 
drainage,  .rises  through  a  false  perforated  bottom  covered 
with  peat-charcoal.  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  §  555 
Lake  Titicaca  . .  receives  the  drainage  of  the  great  inland 
basin  of  the  Andes. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drainage-area ,  - district , 
-shaft,  -system,  -tent;  drainage-soaked  adj.;  drain¬ 
age-anchor,  -tube:  see  quots.  1883. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  69  Pumps  . .  for  carrying  off 
the  drainage  water.  1847  Act  10  <5-  11  Viet.  c.  34  §  23 
Separate  drainage  districts.  1869  R.  B.  Smyth  Gold-f. 
Victoria  610  The  main  shaft  in  which  the  pumps.. are  fixed 
. .  is  sometimes  called  the  water  shaft,  and  the  drainage 
shaft.  1873  J.  Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age  (1894)  549  The  drainage- 
area  of  Maggiore,  Lugano,  and  Como.  1881  Moore  & 
Masters  Epit .  Gard.  143  Keeping  the.. soil  from  mixing 
with  the  drainage  crocks.  1883  Syd.  Soc .  Lex .,  Drainage 
anchor  . .  an  india-rubber  filament  with  laterally  projecting 
arms  . .  introduced  within  a  cannula  into  the  cavity  of  an 
abscess.  Ibid.,  Drainage  tide,  a  small . .  india  rubber  or 
coiled  wire  or  other  tube,  with  lateral  perforations  . .  passed 
through  a  cannula  into  the  . .  cavity  to  be  drained.  1891 
R.  Kipling  City  Dreadf.  Nt.  6  The  damp,  drainage-soaked 
soil  is  sick  with  the  teeming  life  of  a  hundred  years. 

Drainer  ((dri^noi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  L] 

1.  One  who  drains  ;  esp .  one  whose  business  is  to 
construct  field-drains. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Espuiseur,  a  drayner  ;  exhauster,  emptier  of 
moisture.  ^  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Bedfordsh.  115  The 
Drayners  of  the  fenns  have,  .secured  the  County  against  his 
power  for  the  future.  1667  Duchess  Newcastle  Life  Dk. 
of  N.  iv.  (18S6)  224  It  is  a  part  of  prudence  in  a  common¬ 
wealth  or  kingdom  to  encourage  drainers.  1717  S.  Sewall 
Diary  23  Aug.  (1882)  III.  136  Gave  the  workmen  2 s., 
Dreaners  6 d.  1837  Howitt  Rur.  Life  vi.  xv.  (1862)  576  As 
the  drainer  cuts  his  drain  in  the  greensward  of  the  meadows. 
1868  Browning  Ring  #  Bk.  ix.  1277  This  drainer  to  the 
dregs  O’  the  draught  of  conversation. 

fig.  1637  Wotton  in  Reliq .  Wotton.  (1672)  105,  I  must 
note  the  Pope’s  Legats  and  Dreyners.  1824  Byron  Juan 
xv.  iv,  The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot. 

2.  That  which  drains  ;  a  drain ;  a  vessel  in  which 
moist  substances  are  put  to  drain. 

1598  Florio,  Gocciolatoio ,  a  gutter  or  drainer  in  a  house. 
1662  Sir  W.  Dug  dale  Hist.  Embank,  fy  Drain.  (1772)  164 
An  old  gote  and  drainer  called  Symond’s  gote.  1696 
Edwards  Demonstr.  Exist.  God  11.  99  The  gall-bladder  in 
the  hollow  part  of  the  liver,  is  the  dreiner  for  choler.  1730 
A.  Gordon  Maffei's  Amphith.  319  He  makes  his  Theatre 
to  have  had  Drainers  for  Water,  and  a  Roof.  1846  J. 
Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  208  While  the  curd 
is  pressing  in  the  drainer,  it  ought  to  be  set  before  a  good 
fire.  1880  Lomas  Alkali  Trade  229  The  white  salt  in  the 
drainer  may  be  washed  with  water. 

Draining,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Drain  v.  +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Drain  in  various 
senses ;  drainage. 

1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Deriuatio  . .  a  turning  :  a 
drayning.  1599  Minsheu  Sp.  Diet.,  Esguazo ,  the  draining 
or  drawing  of  water  from  a  boggie  or  marrish  ground. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  209  The  drayning  of  the 
great  Level  in  Northamptonshire.  1753  N.  Torriano  Gangr. 
Sore  Throat  90  The  Inside  of  the  Nose  remained  perfectly 
clear,  and  free,  nor  was  there  any  running  or  draining  from 
thence.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  I.  225/1  The  subsoil  is.  .not  wet 
for  want  of  outlet  or  draining.  1849  Cobden  Speeches  73 
This  inordinate  draining  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

2.  That  which  is  drained  off ;  =  Drainage  3. 
1834  Penny  Cycl.  I.  228/1  Liquid  manure,  .drainings  of 

dunghills. 

3.  Something  used  to  drain  a  flower-pot,  etc. 

1852  Beck’s  Florist  224  Plant  them  singly  in  a  60-size 
pot.,  with  plenty  of  drainings  in  the  bottom. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  draining-auger,  -brick, 
-engine,  -machine,  - plough ,  -pat,  - tile ,  -well,  etc. 

1629  Drayner  Pouf.  (1647)  Aijb,  A  great  guid  in  this 
drayning  businesse.  1712  J.  J ames  tr,  L  e  Blond’s  Gardening 


41  Draining  Wells  should  be  made,  at  convenient  Distances. 
1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  I.  415  Another 
form  of  draining-brick  for  forming  larger  sorts  of  drains. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  122/1  A  draining  plough  has  been 
invented  which,  .greatly  accelerates  the  operation  of  forming 
drains.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Draining-auger ,  a 
horizontal  auger  occasionally  used  for  boring  through  a  bank 
to  form  a  channel  for  water.  Ibid.,  Draining-machine,  a 
form  of  filter  or  machine  for  expediting  the  separation  of  a 
liquid  from  the  magma  or  mass  of  more  solid  matter  which 
it  saturates.  Ibid.,  Draining-pot  ( Sugar-manufacture ),  an 
inverted  conical  vessel  in  which  wet  sugar  is  placed  to  drain. 

Drai'nless,  a.  [f.  Drain  sb.  or  v.  +  -less.] 
That  cannot  be  drained  or  exhausted ;  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  exhaustless. 

1817  Keats  Sleep  Poetry ,  A  drainless  shower  Of  light 
is  poesy.  1818  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  v.  lii,  Sad  tears  turning 
To  mutual  smiles,  a  drainless  treasure. 

Draisine  (dr^zrn).  Also  draisene,  erron. 
draisnene.  [a.  F.  draisine,  draisienne,  Ger. 
draisine,  f.  name  of  the  inventor,  Baron  Drais  of 
Saverbrun  near  Mannheim.]  The  earliest  form 
of  bicycle ;  =  Dandy-horse. 

1818  L'pool  Mercury  24  Apr.,  Experiments  with  Drais- 
iennes  (a  species  of  carriage  moved  by  machinery  without 
horses).  1879  Lit.  World  (U.S.)  30  Aug.  275/3>One  of  its  [the 
velocipede’s]  rudimentary  forms  was  ‘  the  draisine  ’,  a  cumber¬ 
some  machine  invented  by  Baron  Von  Drais,  of  Mannheim 
on  the  Rhine  . .  The  improved  draisine  soon  reached 
America.  1884  Longm.  Mag.  Mar.  485  The  dandy-horse, 
hobby  or  draisnene,  was  a  two-wheeled  vehicle. 

Drait,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Drite. 

Drake  1  (dr^k).  Forms  i  draca,  (7  drack),  3- 
drake.  [OE.  draca:— Com.  WGer.  *drako,  a.  L. 
draco  dragon:  cf.  MDu.,  MLG.,  OFris.  drake, 
mod.Du.  draak,  OHG.  trahho,  MHG.  troche,  Ger. 
dr  ache ;  also  ON.  dreki  (Sw.  drake,  Da.  dr  age).] 
(See  also  Fire-drake.) 

1.  =  Dragon  2.  Also  a  representation  of  this 
used  as  a  battle-standard.  Obs.  or  arch . 

Beowulf  (Th.)  5371  pa  waes..frecne  fyr-draca,  fadiSa 
gemyndi;^.  a  1000  Martyrol.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  90  Of  J?aere  com 
gan  mice!  draca  ond  abat  }?one  [>riddan  deel  j?aes  haeSnan 
folces.  c  1200  Ormin  1842  Forr  fiatt  he  shollde  fihhtenn 
Onn^asn  an  drake,  c  1205  Lay.  15962  pas  tweie  draken 
[c  1275  drakes].  Ibid.  27244  pa  lette  he  sette  up  fiene  drake, 
heremaerken  unimake.  13..  K.  A  Us.  554  Theo  lady  gede 
to  theo  drake,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  259  If  it 
were  the  burnand  drake  Of  me  styfly  he  gatt  a  strake. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  12/14  Drake,  dragon,  draco.  1597 
Constable  Poems  (1859)  53  The  pryde  ofheauen  became 
the  drake  of  hell.  [1892  Stopf.  Brooke  E.  Eng.  Lit.  iii. 
71  Three  hundred  years  before  Beowulf  met  the  drake.] 

+  b.  A  serpent;  =  Dragon  i.  Obs. 

c  1000  Panther  16  (Bosw.)  Is  Saet  deor  pandher,  se 
is  aet-hwam  freond,  butan  dracan  anum.  ciooo  Ags.  Ps. 
xc[i].  13  (Th.)  pu  ofer  aspide  miht  eaSe  gangan  . .  and  leon 
and  dracan  liste  jebygean. 

J-  c.  A  monster  of  the  waters;  =  Dragon  3.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxxiii[i],  13  Swylce  gebrsece  Jxet  dracan 
heafod  deope  waetere.  Ibid,  cxlviii.  7  Herigen  dracan 
swylce  Drihten. 

t  2.  A  fiery  meteor:  see  Fire-drake  2.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  25594  pa  com  per  westene  winden  mid  pan 
weolcen  a  berninge  drake.  1393  Gower  Conf  III.  96  Lo 
where  the  firie  drake  alofte  Fleeth  up  in  thaier.  1610 
Guillim  Heraldiy  111.  iii.  (1660)  116  Fearfull.  .fiery  Drakes, 
and  Blazing  bearded-light,  Which  frights  the  World. 

+  3.  Name  of  a  species  of  ordnance ;  a  small 
sort  of  cannon.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1625  J.  Glanvili.  Voy.  to  Cadiz  (1883)  75  Wee  discharged 
upon  them  some  of  our  Drakes  or  field  peices  loaden  with 
small  shott.  1627  Taking  of  St.  Esprit  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  III.  550  Two  drakes  upon  the  half  deck,  being 
brass,  of  sacker  bore.  1691  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (185 7) 
II.  170  Mr.  Bellingham  having,  lately  invented  a  sort  of 
gun,  called  a  drake,  to  serve  in  nature  of  feild  peices, 
and  may  be  carried  behind  a  man  on  horseback.  1755 
Carte  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  266  Two  ships  had  . .  landed  at 
Leith,  six  culverins  and  nine,  drakes.  1894  Wolseley 
Marlborough  II.  157  Ten  demiculverins,  twelve  drakes, 
two  three-pounders,  and  some  mortars. 

4.  An  angler’s  name  for  species  of  Ephemera  : 
the  green  drake  is  the  common  day-fly  ( E .  vul- 
gata).  (See  also  drake-fly  in  Drake2.) 

1658  R.  Franck  North.  Mem.  (1821)  66  It  was  only  with 
dracks  that  I  killed  these  trouts.  1676  Cotton  Walton's 
Angler  viii,  The  drake.. is  to.be  found  in  flags  and  grass 
too,  and  indeed  everywhere,  high  and  low,  near  the  river. 
1799  G.  Smith  Laboratoiy  II.  282  The  drake  or  true  cad- 
fly,  called  by  many  the  May-fly,  from  the  month  in  which 
it  is  in  season.  1884  G.  F.  Braithwaite  Salmonidee  of 
Westmorland  vi.  26  The  most  beautiful  species  of  our 
ephemera,  the  green  and  grey  drakes. 

5.  A  beaked  galley,  or  ship  of  war  of  the  Vikings. 
(Cf.  ON.  drekii) 

1862  H.  Marryat  Year  in  Sweden  I.  199  note ,  Those  in 
which  the  vikings  were  buried  in  their  drake.  Ibid.  438 
A  viking  was  discovered  at  Hatuna,  interred  in  his  drake. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drake-head ;  drake-shot 
from  sense  3. 

£1205  Lay.  18231  Pendragun  an  Brutisc  Draken  hefd 
[t  1275  Drake-heued]  an  Englisc.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  246 
pu  hauest  forschalded.  .pe  drake  heaued.  1755  Mem.  Capt. 
P.  Drake  II.  iii.  77  A  Drake  Shot,  otherwise  a  Four 
Pounder. 

Drake  2  (dr£lk).  In  5  drak,  6  Sc.  draik,  (7 
draig).  [ME.,  first  found  in  1 3th  c.,  corresponding 
to  northern  and  central  Ger.  dial,  draak ,  drake, 
drache  (same  sense);  this  is  app.  the  second  element 
in  OHG.  antrahho ,  antrehho ,  MHG.  antreche , 


Ger.  enterich,  1599  cndtrich ,  Ger.  dial,  endedrach, 
an  trek,  antrecht,  entrach,  Sw.  (from  LG.)  and- 
drake,  the  first  element  usually  explained  as  cend. 
end,  entc ,  and,  ant,  anut  ‘  duck  ’,  though  the  OHG. 
forms  offer  difficulties.  The  compound  form  is 
not  known  in  English. 

If  *drako,  *drakko,  *drekko  was  originally  the  W.Ger. 
name  of  the  male  of  the  duck,  the  word  for  ‘  duck  *  may 
have  been  prefixed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  similar  forms 
of  Drake1.  (/Lhe  notion  that  ME.  drake  was  shortened 
from  an  OE.  *andrake  has  no  basis  of  fact,  and  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  word  contains  the  suffix  -ric,  -rich,  ‘  chief, 
mighty,  ruler  ’,  is  absurd.)] 

1.  The  male  of  the  duck,  and  of  birds  of  the 
duck  kind. 

c  1300  Havclok  1241  Ne  gos  ne  henne  Ne  the  hende,  ne 
the  drake,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2450  Phyllis ,  With- 
oute  lore  as  can  a  drake  sweme.  c  1450  Holland  II cnvlat 
210  With  grene  almouss  on  hed,  schir  Gawane  the  Drak. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxiii.  46  Huntaris  of  draik  and 
duik.  1639  Sir  R.  Gordon  Hist.  Earldom  Sutherland  3 
Ther  is.. duke,  draig,  widgeon,  teale..and  all  other  kinds 
of  wildfowl.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  (1888)  393  The 
common  drake.. after  the  breeding-season  is  well  known  to 
lose  his  male  plumage  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drake-neck,  +  -nosed, 
adjs. ;  *p  drake-fly,  an  artificial  fly  dressed  with 
breast  feathers  of  a  drake  ;  drake-stone,  a  flat 
stone  thrown  along  the  surface  of  water  so  as 
alternately  to  graze  it  and  rebound  in  ils  course. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1883)  35  The  drake  fiye,  the 
body  of  blacke  wulL.wynges  of  the  majde  of  the  blacke 
drake.  1575  Appins  $f  Virg.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  151  That 
drousy  drakenosed  drivel.  1828  De  Quincey  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  XXIV.  907  It  ..  reappears  at  a  remote  part  of  the 
sentence,  like  what  is  called  a  drake-stone  on  the  surface  of 
a  river.  1847-8  —  Protestantism  Wks.  VIII.  130  The 
boyish  sport  sometimes  called  ‘drake-stone’:  a  flattish 
stone  is  thrown  by  a  little  dexterity  so  as  to  graze  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  river.  1884  Lit.  World  (U.S.)  481/3  Bound 
in  drake-neck  blue  vellum  cloth.  1889  Daily  Neius  5  Jan. 
5  There  are  few  handsomer  sea-fowl  than  the  drake  eider. 

Drake,  obs.  form  of  Drawk  sb. 

Dram  (dnem),.$yM  Also  5  drame,  5-7  dramme. 
[phonetic  spelling  of  earlier  Drachm,  dragm , 
also  in  OF.  drame.  See  also  Drachma,  Dirhem.] 
+  1.  =  Drachm  i,  the  ancient  Greek  coin.  Obs. 
c  1440  Hylton  Sc  ala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  1.  xlviii,  What 
woman .  .that  hath  lost  a  drame.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  242  A  certayne  coyne.  .called  a  dramme. 

2.  A  weight,  orig.  the  ancient  Greek  Drachma  ; 
hence,  in  Apothecaries’  weight,  a  weight  of  60 
grains  =  |-  of  an  ounce  ;  in  Avoirdupois  weight,  of 
27i  grains  =»T%  °f  an  ounce;  =  Drachm  2.  Also 
the  Arabic  Dirhem,  used  from  Morocco  to  Persia 
and  Abyssinia. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  130/2  Drame,  wyghte,  drama,  dragm  a. 
1555  Eden  Decades  12  Stones  of  gold  weighing  ,x.  or  .xii. 
drammes.  1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  iii.  233  Yes  good 
faith,  eu’ry  dramme  of  it,  and  I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 
1741  Compl.  Earn.  Piece  1.  i.  27  A  Dram  of  Saffron,  tied  in 
a  Rag.  1892  W.  K.  Burton  Mod.  Photogr.  (ed.  10)  17 
Four  ounces  of  sulphide  of  soda,  .one  dram  of  citric  acid. 

3.  a.  A  fluid  dram  (  =  J  fluid  ounce)  of  medicine, 
etc. ;  hence  b.  A  small  draught  of  cordial,  stimu¬ 
lant,  or  spirituous  liquor.  Also  fig . 

c  1590  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (Shaks.  Soc.)  93  Thou 
shalt  sea  me  take  a  dramme  . .  Shall  cure  the  stone.  1592 
Shaks.  Rom.  #  Jul.  v.  i.  60  Let  me  haue  A  dram  of 
poyson.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  1.  ii.  32c.  1642  Rogers  Naa- 

man  38  Surely  . .  hee  must  put  more  drammes  and  drugges 
to  the  Physicke.  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  (Cassell)  208, 
I  have  a  cordial  of  Mr.  Forget-Good’s  making,  the  which, 
sir,  if  you  will  take  a  dram  of  . .  it  may  make  you 
bonny  and  blithe.  1713  Swift  Frenzy  of  J.  Denny  Wks. 
1755  III.  1.  143  The  dram,  sir?  Mr.  Lintot  drank  up  all  the 
gin  just  now.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv.  iv,  You  cer¬ 
tainly  want  a  cordial.  I  must  send  to  Lady  Edgely  for  one 
of  her  best  drams.  1752  Scots  Mag.  July  (1753)  338/2  They 
went  in,  and  drunk  some  drams.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt. 
Nat.  (1852)  II.  145  Unless  you  keep  up  their  spirits  con¬ 
tinually  with  a  dram  of  the  same  [variety].  1807  Ann. 
Reg.  80  They  were  like  a  dram  given  to  the  country  which 
for  the  moment  might  increase  its  power,  but  which  would 
be  followed  by  greater  languor  and  debility.  1877  Black 
Green  Past,  xxxi,  She  to  her  spinning-wheel  and  he  to  his 
long  clay  and  his  dram. 

4.  fig.  (of  2  and  3.)  =  Drachm  3. 

1566  Drant  Horace ,  Sat.  iii.  B  iij,  No  dram  he  had  of 
constancy.  1646  P.  Bulkeley  Gospel  Covt.  1.  77  Wrath, 
without  any  dram  of  mercy  to  allay  the  bitternesse  of  the 
cup.  1709  Hearne  Collect.  11  Mar.,  Having  not  one  dram 
of  Learning. 

5.  Canada  and  U.S.  A  collection  of  ‘ cribs’, 
forming  a  section  of  a  raft  of  staves :  see  quot. 
1S92  and  cf.  Crib  sb.  14.  (Perh.  a  distinct  word.) 

1878  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  774/2  (< Canada )  The  cribs  floated 
from  the  far  inland  timber  limits  are  collected  into  what  are 
called  drams  . .  and  so  many  drams  form  a  raft.  1892  Eng. 
Illustr.  Mag.  Sept.  885  A  raft  is  made  into  sections,  or 
‘drams’,  each  ..  about  200  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
About  ten  ‘  drams  ’  make  a  raft. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  3)  dram-bottle, -cup, 
-dish,  -glass,  -house,  -pot,  -shop,  (in  sense  2)  dram- 
dose, -weight)  dram-drinker,  oneaddicted  to  drink¬ 
ing  drams,  a  tippler  ;  dram-drinking,  tippling. 

1674  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  851/4  Two  Silver  Beakers,  and  two 
Silver  *Dram  Cups.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  cii,  By  flourish¬ 
ing  a  dice-box  in  one  hand,  she  generally  comes  to  brandish 
a  dram-cup  in  the  other.  1722  Lend,  Gaz .  No.  6079/9  One 
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small  'Dram  Dish.  1744  Berkeley  Sir  is  §  108  Some  tough 
*d ram-drinker.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng .  III.  554  An 
old  dram  drinker  or  an  old  opium  eater.  1772  Wilmer  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LX  IV.  341  Her  old  custom  of -  dram-drinking. 
1716  Addison  Drummer  \\  1.  i,  I  have  a  *dram-glass  just  by. 
1752  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  (1753)  393/2  They  drank  two  or  three 
drams  at  a  *dram-house.  1691  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.) 
197  And  make  themselves  drunk  with  their  *dram-pots. 
1839  Lincoln ,  Boston,  etc.  Gaz.  12  Feb.  3/3  A  detached 
part  of  these  premises  is  a  *dram-shop.  1611  Florio, 
Dramma,  a  *Dram-waight.  1632  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862) 
I.  88  Sell  not  one  dram- weight  of  God’s  truth. 

Dram,  sb.%  [Short  for  Drammcn .]  Timber 
from  Drammen  in  Norway,  Also  attrib. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  64  Yellow  Fur  (called  Dram)  being 
very  good.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI,  721  You  must  take  the 
finest  streightest  grain  of  your  Dram  deal.  1858  Skyring  s 
Builders'  Prices  62  It  is  customary  to  allow  four  cuts., 
when  cut  by  the  load,  and  two  to  the  Berwick  or  dram, 
ditto. 

Dram,  v.  [f.  Dram  sbP] 

1.  intr.  To  drink  drams ;  to  tipple. 

*715  [see  Drammer  below].  1752  H.  Walpole  Lett.  28 
Aug.,  Melancholy.. is  not  strong  enough,  and  he  grows  to 
dram  with  horror.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  53  IP  5  To  dram 
it  by  authority,  and  to  get  tipsy  secundum  artem. 

2.  trans.  To  give  a  dram  or  drams  to ;  to  ply 
with  stimulants. 

1770  Warton  Newsman's  Verses  (D.),  Dram  your  poor 
newsman  clad  in  rags.  1855  Thackeray  New  comes  xxviii. 
(1868)  II.  335  The  parents,  .are  getting  ready  their  daughter 
for  sale  . .  praying  her,  and  imploring  her,  and  dramming 
her,  and  coaxing  her. 

Hence  Dra 'mining  vbl.  sb.  ;  also  Dra'mmer, 
Drammist. 

1715  Cheyne  Philos.  Conject.  $  Disc.  (L.),  Habitual 
drinkers,  drammers,  and  high  feeders.  1755  Hales  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLIX.  332  The  most  zealous  advocates  for  drams, 
even  the  unhappy  besotted  dramists  themselves.  1771 
Franklin  Autobiog.  Wks.  1887  I.  74  Whether  they  dis¬ 
cover’d  his  dramming  by  his  breath,  or  by  his  behaviour. 

+  Dram,  a.  Sc.  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  Gael. 
Irom,  heavy,  sad,  melancholy.]  Sad,  melancholy. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lii.  23,  I  pray  That  never  dolour 
mak  him  dram.  1513  Douglas  /Ends  iv.  Prol.  157  Quhat 
honestie  or  renoun  is  to  be  dram?  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  x.  16  Paill  of  the  face.  .Deid  eyit,  dram  lyke. 

Drama  (dra'ma).  Also  6  drame,  7  dramma. 
[a.  late  L.  drama  drama,  play  (Ausonius),  a.  Gr. 
ipdfxa  deed,  action,  play,  esp.  tragedy,  n.  of  action 
from  5pap  to  do,  act,  perform.  In  earliest  use  in 
form  drame  as  in  Fr.  (1707  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  composition  in  prose  or  verse,  adapted  to 
be  acted  upon  a  stage,  in  which  a  story  is  related 
by  means  of  dialogue  and  action,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  accompanying  gesture,  costume,  and 
scenery,  as  in  real  life  ;  a  play. 

1515  Barclay Egloges iv.  (1570)  C vj^i  Such  rascolde  drames 
promoted  by  Thais,  Bacchus,  Licoris,  or  yet  by  Thestalis. 
1616  B.  Jonson  Epigr. .  cxii,  I  cannot  for  the  stage  a  drama 
lay,  Tragic  or  comic.  1636  Heywood  Loves  Mistresse  Ded., 
Neither  are  Dramma’s  of  this  nature  so  despicable.  1641 
Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  Introd.,  The  Scripture  also  affords  us 
a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  1670 
Lassels  Voy.  Italy  1.  (1698)  140  (Stanf.)  The  several  Opera’s 
or  Musical  Dramata  are  acted  and  sung.  1795  Mason  Ch. 
Mus.  i.  24  Their  Tragic  Dramas  ..  being  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  Instruments.  1852  Hallam  Lit.  Ess.,E.  European 
Drama  2  The  Orfeo  of  Politian  . .  the  earliest  represented 
drama,  not  of  a  religious  nature,  in  a  modern  language. 

2.  With  the :  The  dramatic  branch  of  literature ; 
the  dramatic  art. 

1661  Middleton's  Mayor  of  Q ueen boro ug h  Pref.  Wks. 
(Bullen)  II.  3  His  drollery  yields  to  none  the  English 
drama  did  ever  produce.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  13  p  5 
The  received  Rules  of  the  Drama.  1727  Pofe,  etc.  Art  of 
Sinking  x\ i.  Wks.  1757  VI.  21c)  (Stanf.)  The  Drama,  which 
makes  so  great  and  so  lucrative  a  part  of  Poetry.  1857 
H.  Reed  Led.  Brit.  Poets  viii.  284  The  true  philosophy  of 
the  drama  as  an  imaginative  imitation  of  life.  1861  M. 
Pattison  Ess.  I.  46  The  lover  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 

3.  A  series  of  actions  or  course  of  events  having 
a  unity  like  that  of  a  drama,  and  leading  to  a  final 
catastrophe  or  consummation. 

a  1714  J.  Sharp  Serm.  I.  xiii.  (R.),  It  helps  to  adorn  the 
great  drama  and  contrivances  of  God’s  providence.  1775 
Mason  Gray  G.’s  Poems  2  That  peculiar  part  which  he  acted 
in  the  varied  Drama  of  Society.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace 

i.  Wks.  VIII.  78  The  awful  drama  of  Providence  now  acting 
on  the  moral  theatre  of  the  world.  1876  E.Mellor  Priest h. 

ii.  58  That  great  drama  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  death 
of  Christ. 

Dramatic  (dramoe-tik),  a.  (sb.)  fad.  late  L. 
dramaticus ,  a.  Gr.  SpapariKui  pertaining  to  drama, 
f.  Spapa,  fipapaT-  Drama:  (cf.  F.  dramatique' ).] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the,  or 
a,  drama  ;  dealing  with  or  employing  the  forms  of 
the  drama. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  I.  xv.  (Arb.)  49  Foure 
sundry  formes  of  Poesie  Drammatick.  .to  wit,  the  Satyre, 
oide  Comedie,  new  Comedie,  and  Tragedie.  c  1680  J. 
Aubrey  in  Shales.  C.  Praise  383  Pie  began  early  to  make 
essayes  at  Dramatique  Poetry.  1791  Burke  Corr.  (1844) 
III.  196,  I  have  never  written  any  dramatic  piece  whatso¬ 
ever.  1824  W.  Irving  P.  1'rav.  1. 280  The  dramatic  corps. 
1885  Mabel  Collins  Prettiest  IVoman  viii,  She  played 
the  part  of  the  dramatic  critic. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  or  appropriate  to,  the  drama ; 
often  connoting  animated  action  or  striking  pre¬ 
sentation,  as  in  a  play;  theatrical. 


1725  Pope  Odyss.  Postscr.,  The  whole  structure  of  that 
work  [Iliad]  is  dramatick  and  full  of  action.  1778  Foote 
Trip  Calais  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  378  There  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  dramatic  justice  in  the  change  of  your  two  situations. 
1855  Brimley  Ess.,  Tennyson  9  That  dramatic  unity  de¬ 
manded  in  works  of  art.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  18/AC.  (1883) 
I.  176  The  destruction  of  a  great  and  ancient  institutiQn  is 
an  eminently  dramatic  thing. 

B.  sb.  1 1.  A  dramatic  poet ;  a  dramatist.  Obs. 
1646  G.  Daniel  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  30  Hee  was,  of 
English  Drammatickes,  the  Prince.  «i68o  Butler  Rem. 
(1759)  I.  164  No  longer  shall  Dramatics  be  confin’d  To 
draw  true  Images  of  all  Mankind,  a  1741  Gray  Lett .  Wks. 
1884  II.  109  Put  me  the  following  lines  into  the  tongue  of 
our  modern  dramatics. 

2.  pi.  Dramatic  compositions  or  representations ; 
the  drama. 

1684  W.  Winstanley  Eng.  Worthies,  S links.  345-7  In  all 
his  writings  hath  an  unvulgar  Style,  as  well  in  his.  .Poems, 
as  in  his  Drammaaticks.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737) 
I.  265  We  read  epicks  and  dramaticks,  as  we  do  satirs  and 
lampoons.  1880  C.  Keene  Let.  in  G.  S.  Layard  Life  x. 
(1892)  308  The  prevailing  mania  for  dramatics. 

Dramatical,  a.  (sb.)  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  = 
Dramatic  a.  i.  (Now  rare.) 

1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  n.  (R.),  Drama- 
ticall,  or  representative  [poesy]  is  as  it  were,  a  visible 
history,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  iv.  (1821)  221  The 
whole  dramatical  series  of  things.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
101  f  7  A  Dramatical  Performance  written  in  a  Language 
which  they  did  not  understand.  1854  Fraser's  Mag.  L. 
591  Fletcher  was  the  dramatical  parent  of  Congreve. 

t  B.  sb.pl.  =  Dramatics  sb.  Obs.  rare, 
c  1826  Moir  in  Wilson's  Wks.  (1855)  I.  198  Then  bid 
Bryan  Procter  beat  To  dramaticals  retreat. 

Dramatically,  adv.  ff.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

a.  In  a  dramatic  manner  ;  from  a  dramatic  point 
of  view.  b.  With  dramatic  or  theatrical  effect. 

a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  192  The  outward  frame  of 
things  dramatically  set  forth.  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  II. 
viii.  57  This  plea,  tho’  it  might  save  me  dramatically,  will 
damn  me  biographically.  1836  9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  (C.  D. 
ed.)  200  He  stalked  dramatically  to  bed. 

Dramaticism  (dramtetisiz’m).  ff.  Dramatic 
a.  +  -ISM.]  Dramatic  character  or  quality. 

1878  T.  Sinclair  Mount  80  More  than  its  dramaticism  and 
epicism.  1890  Athenaeum  6  Dec.  775/2  The  dramaticism 
frequent  among  Nineteenth  Century  writers  of  blank  verse. 

Drama’ticle,  -ieule.  Also  erron.  -ucle.  ff. 
L.  drama ,  drama/-  with  dim.  suffix.]  A  miniature 
or  insignificant  drama. 

[1792  T.  Twining  Recreat.  #  Stud.  (1882)  168  His  two 
printed  dialogues,  or  dramacles.]  1813  Examiner  15  Mar. 
171/1  This  admired  dramatucle  (if  we  may  be  allowed  such 
a  diminutive).  1851  Beddoes'  Poems  Mem.  15  ‘  Olympian 
Revels,’  and  other  dramaticles  published  in  the  *  London 
Magazine  ’ of  1823.  1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  252  Court- 
shows,  dramaticules,  transparencies. 

Dra'matism.  [f.  as  Dramatist  +  -ism].  Dra¬ 
matization,  dramatized  form. 

1834  A  utobiog.  Dissenting  Minister  122  He  could  no 
longer  amuse  his  flock  with  the  dramatism  of  devotion. 

II  Dramatis  personae  (drarmatis  paisflu-nT). 
Abbreviated  dram.  fers.  [L. ;  =  persons  of  a 
drama.]  The  characters  of  a  drama  or  play  ;  the 
actors  in  a  drama,  lit.  or  Jig. 

1730  Fielding  Temple  Beau  1.  vi.  Wks.  1882  VIII.  117 
There  is  (to  give  you  a  short  Dramatis  Personae)  my 
worthy  uncle  [etc.].  1806  J.  Jay  Corr.  <$•  Pub.  Papers 

(1893)  IV.  308  Whether  this  distant  nation  is  to  appear 
among  the  dramatis  personae  cannot  now  be  known.  1821 
Byron  Diaiy  13  Jan.,  Sketched  the  outline  and  Dram. 
Pers.  of  a  . .  tragedy.  1895  Law  Times  XCIX.  547/1 
His  dramatis  personae  included  a  low  attorney. 

Dramatist  (dramatist).  [f.  Gr.  Spafia ,  Spa- 
par-  Drama  + -1ST  :  cf.  F.  dramaiiste  (17S7  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  writer  or  composer  of  dramas 
or  dramatic  poetry  ;  a  play-wright.  (Also  Jig.) 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  879  They  . .  impatiently  cry 
out  against  the  Dramatist,  and  presently  condemn  the  Plot. 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  358  To  see  the  mighty  Dramatist's 
last  Act . .  in  Glory  rising  o'er  the  rest,  a  1862  Buckle  Misc . 
Wks.  (1872)  I.  483  In  every  country  the  dramatists  have 
preceded  the  metaphysicians. 

Dramatization  (drreimatsiztf'-Jan).  [f.  next 
+  -ATioN.]  The  action  of  dramatizing  ;  conver¬ 
sion  into  drama ;  a  dramatized  version. 

1796  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XIX.  482  The  variegated 
list  of  his  dramatizations.  1846  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  1. 165, 

I  really  am  bothered. .by  this  confounded  dramatization  of 
the  Christmas  book.  1875  Maine  Hist .  Inst.  ix.  253  A 
dramatisation  of  the  origin  of  Justice. 

Dramatize  (dne'matsiz),  v.  [f.  as  Dramatist 

+  IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  convert  into  a  drama ;  to  put  into 
dramatic  form,  adapt  for  representation  on  the 
stage. 

1780-83  [see  Dramatized].  1810  Scott F am.  Lett.  22  Dec., 
They  are  busy  dramatizing  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  here  and 
in  Dublin.  1884  Law  Times  27  Sept.  358/2  The  play 
‘  Called  Back,’  dramatised  from  the  novel  of  that  name. 

b.  absol.  To  write  dramas. 

1814  Sortes  Horatianac  125  Scrawl,  dramatize  . .  do  what 
ye  will. 

2.  To  describe  or  represent  dramatically. 

1823  Adolphus  in  Lockhart  Scott  Aug.,  To  exert  the 
talent  of  dramatizing  and.  .representing  in  his  own  person 
the  incidents  he  told  of.  1894  Howells  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Feb.  383  The  men  continue  to  dramatize  a  struggle  on  the 
floor  below. 


3.  intr.  (for  pass).  To  admit  of  dramatization. 

1819  Scott  Fam.  Lett.  15  June,  The  present  set.  .will  not 

dramatize.  1836  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  235  The 
story  would  dramatize  admirably. 

4.  trans.  To  influence  by  the  drama.  7ionce-usc. 

x799  Morn.  Chron.  in  Spirit  Pub.  finis.  (1800)  III.  154 
Some  might  take  their  station  in  the  theatres,  and  dramatize 
the  audience  into  loyalty. 

Hence  Dra  matized  ppl.  a.,  Dra  matizing'  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a.;  also  Dramatizable  a.,  (Webster, 
1864)  ;  Dra  matizer,  one  who  dramatizes. 

1780-83  W.  Tooke  Russia  (Webster  1828),  A  dramatized 
extract  from  the  history  of  the  Old  ahd  New  Testaments. 
1833  Wesim.  Rev.  XVIII.  226  The  dramatizer  of  Cooper’s 
‘  Pilot  ’.  a  1834  Lamb  Charac.  Dram.  Writers,  Rowley 
Wks.  530  Our  delicacy,  .forbids  the  dramatising  of  distress. 
1862  Mf.rivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  V.  xli.  99  The  dramatized 
histories  of  the  English  bard.  1875  Emerson  Lett.  <$•  Soc. 
Aims  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  221  A  sort  of  dramatizing  talent. 

Dramaturge  (drsematwd;;).  [a.  F.  drama¬ 
turge  (1787),  ad.  Gr.  Spaparovpyus  composer  of 
drama,  f.  Spcipa,  Spaparo-  Drama  +  tpyuv  to  work, 
-fpyos  working,  worker.]  —Dramaturgist. 

[1859  Times  17  Nov.  8/2  Schiller  was  starving  on  a  salary 
of  200  dollars  per  annum,  which  he  received ..  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  ‘  dramaturg  ’  or  literary  manager.  ]  1870  A  thenaeum 

12  Mar.  366  M.  Sardou.  .that  indefatigable  dramaturge. 
1882  Symonds  Anhui  Figura  118  Fate  is  the  dramaturge  ; 
necessity  Allots  the  parts. 

Dramaturgic,  a.  [f.  Gr.  Spaparovpy-us  (see 
prec.)  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  dramaturgy  ;  dramatic, 
histrionic,  theatrical. 

1831  Beddoes  Let.  Jan.  in  Poems  p.  xevi,  So  much  for 
my  dramaturgic  ideas  on  playbills.  1845  Carlyle  Crom¬ 
well  (1871)  I.  158  Some  form  [of  worship]  not  grown  drama¬ 
turgic  to  us,  but  still  awfully  symbolical  for  us.  1883  Mag. 
of  Art  June  315/1  That  lack  of  dramaturgic  science. 

So  DramatuTg-ical  a. 

1865  F.  Hall  Data-rupa  Pref.  5  To  propound.. a  few  dra¬ 
maturgical  definitions. 

Dra’maturgist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  A  com¬ 
poser  of  a  drama  ;  a  play-wright. 

1825  Carlyle  Schiller  11.  (1845)63  Notwithstanding,  .all 
the  vaunting  of  dramaturgists.  1843  —  Past  <$•  Pr.  11. 
ii,  The  World  Dramaturgist  has  written,  Exeunt. 

Dra  maturgy,  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  dpafxaTovpyia 
composition  of  dramas  :  cf.  F.  dramaturgic  (1 7th 

c.),  Ger.  dramaturgic .] 

1.  Dramatic  composition  ;  the  dramatic  art. 

1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  224  Lessing’s 

Dramaturgy.  1805  Ibid.  XX.  41  Lessing. .published  a 
weekly  paper,  entitled  the  Hamburg  Dramaturgy.  1885 
Sat.  Rev.  28  Mar.  419/2  The  immortal  Mac-Flecknoe,  in 
which  the  ‘  Nursery  *  and  its  dramaturgy  are  annotated. 

2.  Dramatic  or  theatrical  acting. 

1837  Carlyle  Diam .  Neckl.  Misc.  Ess.  1888  V.  184  Let 
her. .give  her  past  Dramaturgy  the  fit  aspect  to  Monseig¬ 
neur  and  others.  1858  —  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I- 1»  iii-  22  Sub¬ 
lime  dramaturgy,  which  we  call  his  Majesty’s  Government, 
costs  so  much. 

Drammer,  Dramming :  see  Dram  v. 
Drammock  (dne-m^k).  Sc.  Also  6  drum- 
make,  8  dramock,  -uck,  8-  drummock,  9  dram- 
mach.  [Cf.  Gael,  dramag  ‘ foul  mixture  ’.]  1  Meal 
and  water  mixed  in  a  raw  state  *  (Jam.). 

1563  Ressoning  betuix  Crosraguell  §  f.  Knox  Prol.  ij  b, 
Watter  &  meal  made  i  maner  of  a  drammock.  16.. 
F.  Sempill  Blythsnm  Bridal  in  Harp  of  Rcnfrcwsh. 
(1819)  Pref.  63  There  will  be. . Powsowdie  and  drammock 
and  crowdie.  1786  Burns  Scotch  Bard  vii,  Scarce  a  bellyfu’ 
o’  drummock.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xvi,  The  lifeless, 
saltless,  foisonless,  lukewarm  drammock  of  the  fourteen 
false  prelates.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xxii,  We . .  made 
ourselves  a  dish  of  drammach. 

Drane,  obs.  form  of  Drain,  Drone. 

Drang,  var.  of  Drong,  lane. 

Drank,  pa.  t.  of  Drink. 

[Drank,  erron.  f.  Drawk  sb.,  brome-grass.] 
Drant,  draunt  (drant),  v.  dial.  [app.  ono¬ 
matopoeic,  after  drawl  or  drone  and  rant .  Re¬ 
corded  from  Scotl.  and  E.  Anglia.  Other  dialects 
have  drunty  dr  ate. ]  intr.  To  drawl  or  drone  in 
speech,  b.  trans.  To  drawl  qr  drone  out. 

1724  Ramsay  Tea-t .  Misc.  (1733)  II.  141  To  drivel  and 
drant  While  I  sigh  and  gaunt,  a  1774  Fergusson/^/z/s 
(1789)  II.  74  (Jam.)  To  draunt  and  drivel  out  a  life  at 
hame.  1796  Burns  On  Life  viii,  Lest  you  think  I  am 
uncivil  To  plague  you  with  this  draunting  drivel,  a  1825 
Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Drant,  to  drawl  in  speaking  or 
reading ;  more  properly  draunt  (like  aunt).  It  may  be 
connected  with  drone. 

Drant,  draunt,  sb.  dial.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  a. 
A  droning  or  drawling  tone.  b.  ‘  A  slow  and  dull 
tune’  (Jam.). 

1721  Ramsay  Lucky  Spence's  Last  Advice  ii,  Nor  wi’ 
your  draunts  and  droning  deave  me.  1781  Burns  Tar- 
bolton  Lasses  (2nd  Poem)  xiv,  To  wait  on  their  drants. 
a  1825  Forby  Voc .  E.  Anglia  s.v.,  He  reads  with  a  drant. 
1852  Aird  Mem.  Moir  in  M.'s  Poet.  Wks.  I.  ii.  29  A  kind 
of  rant,  or  drant.  .often  fixes  itself  upon  the  public. 

Drap  :  see  Drab  sb, 2  and  a. 

Drap,  Sc.  dial,  form  of  Dkop  sb.  and  v. 
i  Drap-de-Berry.  Obs.  Also  droppe-, 
drape-,  drab-,  -du-,  -Berri(e,  -berry,  -ie,  -bure. 
(Printed  as  one  or  three  words).  [Fr. ;  =  cloth  of 
Berry.]  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  coming  from 
Berry  in  France.  Also  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1619  Purchas  Microcosmus  xxvii.  269  The  Colours  of 
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Gingelline,  Grideline,  Deroy,  Elderado,  Droppe  du  Berry. 
1664  J.  Wilson  Cheats  11.  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  42 
Drape  de  berry  in  the  summer  keeps  out  the  heat.  1681 
Loud,  Gaz.  No.  1585/4  Stolen  ..  a  Drabdeberry  Riding 
Coat.  1693  Shadwell  Volunteers  111.  Wks.  1720  IX.  441 
They  turn  it  into  Drabdubbery.  1700  Congreve  Way  oj 
World  hi.  iii.  Plays  (1887)  361  Fools  never  wear  out — they 
are  such  drap  de  Berri  things  !  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxi, 
Your  rotten  French  camlets  now,  or  your  drab-de-berries. 

Drape  (dr^ip),  vP  [a.  F.  drape-r  to  weave, 
drape  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  drap  cloth.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  weave  or  make  into  cloth.  Obs. 
1436  Libel  of  Eng.  Pol.  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  162 
Spayneshe  wolle  in  Fflaundres  draped  [v.r.  draperd]  is. 
laid.)  By  drapinge  [ v.r .  drapryng]  of  oure  wolle  in  sub- 
staunce  Lyvene  here  comons.  a  1657  Sir  J.  Balfour  Ann. 
Scot.  (1824-5)  II.  97  All  the  wooll  that  was  not  drapped 
and  made  vsse  off  within  the  kingdome.  1683  Brit.  Spec. 
18  Flanders  doth  drape  Cloth  for  thee  of  thine  own  Wool. 

absol.  1538  Leland  I  tin. ,  Baillies  Sun  now  drapeth  yn 
the  Toun.  1622  Bacon  Hen .  VI /,  76  That  the  Clothier 
might  drape  accordingly  as  he  might  affoord. 

2.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  cloth  or  drapery ; 
to  hang,  dress,  or  adorn  with  drapery. 

1847  Tennyson  Princ.  v.  54  Like  some  sweet  sculpture 
draped  from  head  to  foot.  1848  Lytton  Harold  1.  i,  The 
walls  were  draped  with  silkeu  hangings.  1853  C.  Bronte 
Villette  xxiii,  She  stood,  not  dressed,  but  draped  in  pale 
antiqne  folds.  1882  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  III.  vi.  146 
A  red  gown  draped  with  old  Spanish  lace. 

transf.  and  fig.  187a  Liddon  Elern.  Rclig.  ii.  63  Draped  and 
veiled  in  a  phraseology  so  reverent  and  tender.  1884  W.  C. 
Smith  Ki/drostau  50  Abbey  walls  Draped  with  pale  lichens. 
1804  Froude  Erasmus  vii.  120  Draped  in  solemn  inanities. 

3.  To  arrange  or  adjust  (clothing,  hangings,  etc.) 
in  graceful  or  artistic  folds.  Also  intr.  for  rcfl. 

1862  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  523  Light  material  that  will  fall 
around  and  drape  itself  about  the  figure.  1894  A.  St. 
Aubyn  Orchard  Damerel  II.  ii.  59  The  curtains  would  not 
‘  drape  ’  artistically. 

f  4.  To  reprimand,  [cf.  Dbess  v.  So  in  obs.  F.] 

1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  449  Draping  us  for 
spending  him  so  much  Money,  and  doing  nothing. 

Hence  Draped  ppl.  a. 

1846  Ellis  Eight  Marb .  II.  9  Draped  figures.  Mod.  Is  the 
skirt  plain  or  draped  ? 

Drape,  w.2  north,  dial.  [Goes  with  Drape 
j/i.2]  trans.  To  cull,  to  draft. 

1641  Best  Farm.  B/cs.  (Surtees)  72  When  the  worst  of  the 
flocke  are  drawne  out,  the  shepheards  call  this  drapinge 
out_  of  sheepe,  and  some  drape  out  a  score . .  by  reason  "of 
theire  age. 

Drape  (dr/p),  [f.  F.  drap  cloth,  and  Drape 

w.1]  a.  Cloth,  drapery,  b.  Draping. 

1665  J.  Wilson  Projectors  v.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  271  My 
new  drape.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  107  Each  glossy  cloth,  andv 
drape  of  mantle  warm.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Feb.  4/3 
A  dress  . .  of  pale  blue  velvet,  with  long  flowing  drape  of 
white  tulle. 

Drape,  sb.2  and  a.  local.  [Origin  uncertain : 
cf.  ON.  drap  slaughter,  f.  drepa  to  strike,  smite, 
kill,  put  to  death.]  A  sheep  or  cow  culled  or 
drafted  from  the  flock  or  herd  to  be  fatted  off  for 
slaughter  ;  esp.  a  cow  or  ewe  whose  milk  is  dried 
up  or  that  has  missed  being  with  young.  Used  in 
north  and  north  east  of  England. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Brebis  de  rebut ,  an  old  or  diseased  sheepe  thats 
not  worth  keeping.. a  drape  or  culling.  1674  Ray  N.  C. 
Words  15  A  Drape,  a  farrow  cow,  or  cow  whose  milk  is 
dried  up.  1788  W.  Marshall  Yorksh.  (1796)  II.  187  Dry 
cows' — provincially,  ‘drapes'.  1855  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Drape,  a  dry  or  milkless  cow.  1885  Standard 
2  May  6/4  Smaller  beasts,  .drapes. 

B.  adj.  or  in  Comb.,  as  drape  cow,  ewe,  sheep. 
1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  15  Drape-Sheep,  oves  rejiculse. 
1851  j  nil.  R.  Agric.  Sop.  XII.  11.  333  The  drape-ewes  (or 
crones)  are  . .  sold  at  Michaelmas.  1888  Whitby  Gaz.  25 
Feb.  4/7  The  animal  was  a  drape  cow,  about  9  years  old. 

Draper  (dr^-pai),  sb.  Also  4-5  drapere,  5 
-ure,  -ar.  [a.  AF.  draper  =  F.  drapier  (13th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  drap  cloth  :  see  -er  2  2.] 

1.  Orig.,  One  who  made  (woollen)  cloth.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  A  dealer  in  cloth,  and  now  by  extension, 
in  other  articles  of  textile  manufacture :  often 
qualified  as  woollen ,  linen  draper. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  123  penne  I  drou}  me  a-mong 
bis  drapers  my  Donet  to  leorne.  1377  Ibid.  B.  v.  255 
Bothe  mercere  8c  drapere.  c  1420  Sir  Amadas  (Weber) 
144  Ther  myght..no  draper  is  clothe  drawe.  1483  Cath . 
Angl.  106/2  A  Draper,  finnarius ,  trapezata.  a  1512 
Fabyan  Will  in  Chron.  Pref.  3,  I  Robert  Fabyan,  citizein 
and  draper  of  London.  1572  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rcc. 
Oxford  342  The  mercers  and  wollen  drapers  shalbe  incor¬ 
porated  to  one  incorporation.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi. 

1.  275  Thus  the  Draper  may  sooner  sell  forty  ells  of  freeze 
and  course  cloath,  than  the  Mercer  four  yards  of  cloath  of 
old.  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  13  If  at  the  draper’s  window 
usan  cast  A  longing  look. 

2.  In  comb.  =  -seller :  see  Ale-draper. 

Hence  Draperess,  a  female  draper. 

1854  Chamb.  Jrnl.  I.  226  Almost  every  man  above  the 
rank  of  a  mere  daily  cultivator  has  a  wife  who  is  groceress, 
linen-draperess,  butcheress,  or  confectioner. 

+  Dra'per,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  draper  to  weave, 
Drape.]  1.  trans.  To  weave,  make  into  cloth. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Pol.  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  168  They 
Cowde  never  drapere  [v.  r,  drape,  draper]  here  wolle.  Ibid. 
[see  Drape  vi  i.] 

2.  intr.  or  absol.  To  arrange  drapery,  to  drape. 
1717  Berkeley  Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  IV.  523  His  [Peru- 
gino’s]  drapering  every  one  knows  to  [be]  of  a  little  gout. 
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Hence  Dra'pering  vbl.  si. \  also  attrib.,  as  draper¬ 
ing-house,  one  where  cloth  is  manufactured  or  sold. 

1436  [see  Drate  v.1  i].  By  drapryng  of  oure  wolle.  1538 
Leland  / tin.  IV.  78  This  House  is  made  by  one  Bell  a 
Drapering  House.  1717  [see  2  above.] 

Drapery  (dr/'-pari),  sb.  Also  4  drapreye,  4-7 
draperie.  [a.  OF.  draperie  (12th  c.),  f.  drap 
cloth,  drapier  draper :  see  -ery.] 

1.  Cloth  or  textile  fabrics  collectively. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  xi.  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  154  Hail 
be_  3e  marchans  wi[>  3m-  gret  packes  of  draperie  auoir-de- 
peise and  gur  wol  sackes.  1483  Act  1  Rich.  Ill,  c.  8  Preamb., 
No  Substance  of  fine  Drapery.  1538  Leland  I  tin.  I.  44  The 
hole  profite  of  the  Toune  [Wakefield]  stondeth  by  Course 
Drapery.  1622  Misselden  Free  Trade  40  The  Draperies 
of  this  Kingdome  are  termed  Old  and  New.  By  the  Old  ; 
are  vnderstood  Broad  Clothes,  Bayes  and  Kersies  :  By  the 
New;  Perpetuanoes,  Serges,  Sayes,  and  other  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  Wooll.  178 6  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  11/2  Aduty 
..on  all  drapery  imported  into  that  Kingdom.  1841  Lane 
Arab.  His.  I.  122  A  napkin  or  some  other  piece  of  drapery 
is  suspended  over  the  door. 

2.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  draper  ;  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth  (obs.)  ;  now,  the  sale  of  cloth  and 
other  textile  fabrics. 

1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  VII ,  c.  n  Thencres  and  mayntenyng 
of  Drapery  and  makying  of  Cloth  withyn  this  land. 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  I.  352  Flemings.. to  teach 
our  men  that  skill  of  Draperie  or  weaving  and  making 
wollen  cloth,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Bedfordsh.  (1662) 
1 13  Such  the  use  thereof  [fuller’s  earth]  in  Drapery,  that 
gopd  cloth  can  hardly  be  made  without  it.  Mod.  Advt., 
Millinery  and  Fancy  Drapery.  Young  Lady  to  serve  through. 

+  b.  A  place  where  cloth  is  made.  c.  A  place 
where  a  draper  s  business  is  conducted.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  106/2  A  Drapyry,  pannarium.  1598 
Florio,  Drapperie ,  drapery,  or  street  where  cloth  is  made 
or  sold.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1. 77  The  Gynegium 
or  Draperie  in  Britaine  in  which  the  Clothes  of  the  Prince 
and  Souldiers  were  woven. 

1 3.  See  quot.,  and  cf.  Cilery.  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Draperye  worcke  or  cylerye  a  kynde  of 
caruynge  or  payntynge  so  called,  voluta.  1611  Cotgr., 
Draperie . .  a  flourishing  with  leaves,  and  flowers  in  wood, 
or  stone,  vsed  especially  on  the  heads  of  pillers,  and  tearmed 
by  our  workemen  Draperie,  or  Cilerie. 

4.  The  artistic  arrangement  of  clothing  in  paint¬ 
ing  or  sculpture. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  vi.  v.  (1611)  267  Which  forme  of 
plaiting  in  the  art  of  painting  is  termed  drapery.  1634 
Peacham  Gentl .  Exerc.  1.  xiii.  43  Drapery,  .principally 
consisteth  in  the  true  making  and  folding  your  garment, 
giving  to  every  fold  his  proper  naturall  doubling  and 
shadow,  c  1811  Fuseli  in  Lect.  Paint,  iv.  (1848)  448 
Attitude  without  action,  .dress  without  drapery. 

5.  The  stuff  with  which  anything  is  draped, 
or  artistically  covered ;  clothing  or  hangings  of  any 
kind ;  esp .  the  clothing  of  the  human  figure  in 
sculpture  or  painting.  Also  fig. 

1686  Aglionby  Painting  I llustr.  Expl.Terms  s.  v.  Drapery , 
We  say,  Such  a  Painter  disposes  well  the  Foldings  of  his 
Drapery.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  II.  357  The 
drapery  of  this  statue  is  much  admired.  1771  Sir  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Disc.  iv.  (R.),  It  requires  the  nicest  judgment  to  dis¬ 
pose  the  drapery,  so  that  the  folds  shall  have  an  easy  com¬ 
munication,  and  gracefully  follow  each  other.  1806-7  J* 
Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  in.  xviii,  The  muslin 
drapery  of  your  fair  partner.  1831  Howitt  Seasons  315 
Nature  is  stripped  of  all  her  summer  drapery.  1859  Geo. 
Eliot  A.  Bede  45  There  is  no  drapery  about  the  window. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  1.  i,  The  Bulls  and  Frogs 
have  served  the  lord  Strutts  with  drapery- ware  for  many 
years.  1785  J.  Trusler  Mod.  Times  I.  63  Sales  of  linen 
and  other  drapery  goods.  1861  Thornbury  Turner  (1862) 
II.  103  Rubensten,  a  drapery  drudge  to  portrait  painters. 

Dra’pery,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish 
or  cover  with,  or  as  with,  drapery  ;  to  drape. 

1824  Byron  Juan  xvi.  cir.  What  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity  1  1831  Carlyle 

Sart.  Res.  1.  vii,  Not  only  dressed,  but  harnessed  and  dra¬ 
peried.  1858  G.  Macdonald  Phantastes  vi.  74  It  was 
festooned  and  draperied  with  all  kinds  of  green. 

Hence  Draperied  ppl.  a. 

3816  L.  Hunt  Rimini  1.  105  A  sudden  canopy,  .disparts 
its  draperied  shade.  1882  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  ix, 
The  lone  draperied  mantel-piece. 

+  Dra*pet.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  drappetto ,  dim.  of 
drafpo  cloth.]  A  cloth,  a  covering. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ix.  27  Tables  fay  re  dispred,  And 
ready  dight  with  drapets  festivall.  a  1799  Melmoth  Trans¬ 
formation  Lycon  <$*  Euphormius  (R.),  He  op’d  his  gates  .. 
a  decent  drapet  throws  O’er  her  cold  limbs. 

Dra’ping,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Drape  v.  +  -ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Drape,  fa.  The  action  of 
weaving  or  making  into  cloth  (obs.).  b.  The 
action  of  adjusting  or  fixing  in  artistic  folds ; 
manner  or  style  of  arranging  the  drapery. 

1483  Act  1  Rich .  Ill ,  c.  8  §  1  By  the  meane  of  true  mak- 
yng  and  drapyng  and  also  of  true  dying  of  Wollen  Cloth. 
1523  Act  14  15  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  3  The  true  making  and 

draping  of  worstedes,  sais,  and  stamins.  1883  Myra's 
Jrnl.  Aug.,  The  style  of  polonaise  . .  owes  its  popularity 
to  the  grace  of  its  draping.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Oct.  4/1 
The  draping  is  long  and  very  simple. 

Drappie,  -y  (drse  pi).  Sc.  [f.  drap  Sc.  form  of 
Drop  sb.  +  -ie,  -y  dim.  suffix.]  A  little  drop  (e.g. 
of  stimulant). 

1789  Burns  ‘  O,  Willie  brewed,'  We’re  no  that  fou,  But 
just  a  drappie  in  our  ee.  1795  Macneill  Will  4  Jean  liv. 
Jean,  quite  unhappy.  .Tynes  a’  heart,  and  taks  a— drappy  ! 


Drapure,  obs.  form  of  Draper. 

+  Dra’sie,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [Perh.  connected  with 
Drazel.]  ?  Phlegmatic. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  Prol,  17  Flewme  is  flat,  slaw, 
richt  slipperie  and  sweir  [A]nd  drasie,  to  spit  can  not  for- 
beir.  Ibid.  74  He  that  hes  of  Watter  the  natoure,  Is  daft, 
and  doyld,  drasie  with  small  effect. 

+  Bra  ssock.  Obs.  Also  ?drapsoek,drossoek. 
[Etym.  and  form  uncertain.]  ?  A  drab,  an  untidy 
woman. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bh.  (Camden)  117  Lowte  il. 
favorid  drapsocks  died  into  dun.  1647  Ward  Simp,  Cobler 
24  If  any  man  mislikes  a  bullymong  drassock  [v.r.  drossock] 
more  then  I,  let  him  take  her  for  all  mee. 

t  Drast,  drest.  Obs.  Forms  :  Plural  1  d Per¬ 
sian,  derstan,  2  dersten,  4  darstis,  4-5  drastes, 
-us,  -ys,  -en,  4-6  drestes.  Sing,  (rare)  4-5 
dreste,  drast.  [OE.  dxrstan  pi.  (:— OTeut.  type 
*drastjon-  or  -jdn-),  cognate  with  OIIG.  trestir, 
MHG.  and  Ger.  trester  pi.  grounds,  husks  (of 
grapes),  (app.  OTeut.  *drastiz-,  an  r-stem) :  cf. 
OSlav.  drozdiji  and  drostija  lees.] 

(mostly pi.)  Dregs,  lees;  faeces,  refuse,  residue. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxiv.  8  Nyle  he  [>a  daerstan  him 
don  unbryce.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  98  Getrifula  wiS 
ecedes  derstan.  11..  Semi-Saxon  Voc.  in  Wright  94/r 
Amurca,  fex  olei ,  dersten.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  lxxiv.  8  The 
dreste  of  it  is  not  wastid  out.  - —  Has.  iii.  1  Thei  ..louen  the 
darstis  [1388  draffis]  of  grapis.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811) 
165  Wei  moysted  at  the  rote  wt  drestis  of  wyne.  1530 
Palsgr.  215/2  Drestes  of  oyle,  lie  dhuille. 
fig.  1388  Wyclif  Isa.  xlix.  6  To  conuerte  the  drastis  [1382 
drestus)  of  Israel.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.wu.  388  Of  Troyans 
blode  the  drastes  and  nat  sede. 

Draste,  obs.  form  of  durst,  pa.  t.  of  Dare  vd 
Drastic  (drse’stik),  a.  (sb.)  [mod.  ad.  Gr, 
SpaoTiK-6s  active,  efficacious,  f.  Spaarus,  vbl.  adj. 
of  Spav  to  do  :  cf.  F.  drast ique  (1741).] 

1.  Med.  Of  medicines :  Acting  with  force  or 
violence,  vigorous ;  esp.  acting  strongly  upon  the 
intestines. 

a  1691  Boyle  Whs.  II.  190  (R.)  After  this  single-taking 
of  the  drastick  medicine  had  done  working.  1789  W. 
Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  213  All  strong  or  drastic  purga¬ 
tives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.  1836  Johnsoniana  1.  24 
His  friend  had  prescribed  palliative  not  drastic  remedies. 

2.  transf.  Vigorously  effective  ;  violent. 

1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  27  In  consideration  of  their 
too  extensive  and  too  drastic  efficacy.  1848  Mill  Pol. 
Econ.  I.  274  Occasions,  .in  which  so  drastic  a  measure 
would  be  fit  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  1880 
M“Carthy  Own  Times  IV.  lxiii.  424  Very  comprehensive 
or  drastic  schemes. 

B.  sb.  A  drastic  medicine  ;  a  severe  purgative. 

1783  F.  Miciiaelis  in  Med.Commun.  1. 318  Large  quantities 
of  the  pills,  .acting  as  a  drastic.  1863  Reade  in  All  Yea r 
Round  3  Oct.  125/1  For  want  of  drastics  and  opiates. 

Drastically,  adv.  [f.  Drastic  +  -al  +  -ly  -.] 
In  a  drastic  manner ;  with  drastic  remedies  or 
applications  ;  with  effective  severity. 

1850  Fraser's  Mag.  XLII.  345  The  poor  patient  is  again 
pilled  and  purged  drastically.  1877  Gladstone  Glean.  I. 
169  The  spectral  letters  ‘redistribution  of  seats’  operate  as 
drastically  as  if  they  were  ‘  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin  ’. 
1887  Leeds  Mercury  21  Jan.  4/7  A  Bill,  .which,  .will  deal 
drastically  with  the  land  question. 

t  Bra*  sty,  a.  Obs.  Also  dresty.  [f.  Drast 
+  -Y  b  In  several  places  the  s  has  been  misread 
or  misprinted  as  / ]  which  was  perhaps  actually 
the  source  of  Drafty  al\  Dreggy;  fig.  vile, 
worthless,  1  rubbishy  \ 

a  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  238/20  Feculentus,  fece plants, 
drsesti^.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  Prol.  5  Min  eres  aken  of 
thy  drasty  speche.  Ibid.  12  Thy  drasty  rymyng.  [Tyrwhitt, 
etc.,  in  both  places ,  drafty].  1398  Tkkvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvil.  clxxxvi.  (1495)  727  Erthy  partyes  and  drasty.  c  1420 
Pallad .on  Husb.  1.  195  Oly vys. . W%h  drasty  [mispr.  1873 
drafty]  wattry  fruyt.  1499  Pt-omp,  Pam.  131/2  Dreggy 
{Pynson  dresty)  or  fulle  dresty?,,  fcculentus.  1530  Palsgr. 
311/1  Dresty,  full  of  drestes,  lieux. 

Drat  (drset),  int.  [A.phetic  f.  ’od  rot,  for 
God  rot !  :  see  Rot  v.  in  similar  use.]  A  vulgar 
form  of  imprecation,  giving  vent  to  annoyance  or 
angry  vexation  ;  =  ‘  Hang  ’,  1  dash  ’,  ‘  confound  ’. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  13  ‘Now  drat  that  Betty’, 
says  one  of  the  washer- women.  1857  Trollope  Barchester 
T.  xxxix,  ‘  Drat  their  impudence  ’,  said  Mrs.  Greenacre. 
1859  T  hackeray  Virgin,  xliv,  ‘Drat  it,  Jane,  kneel  down, 
and  bless  the  gentleman,  I  tell  'ee  ! ' 

Hence  Drat  v. ;  Drafted  ppl.  a.  ‘ confounded  ’. 
1857  Trollope  Barchester  T.  (1861)  326  The  quintain 
was  ‘  dratted  ’  and  ‘  bothered  '  and  very  generally  anathe¬ 
matized  by  all  the  mothers.  1869  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Roland 
Yorke  v.  (Farmer),  If  that  dratted  girl  had  been  at  her 
post.  1878  M.  &  F.  Collins  V ill.  Comedy  I.  195  The  ladies 
are  ‘  drafting  ’  me,  if  you  know  what  that  means. 

Drat,  obs.  3rd  sing.  pres,  of  Dread  v . 
Dratchell,  drotchell  (dne-tjel,  dr^  tjel). 
Now  only  midi.  dial.  [Derivation  uncertain.  Con¬ 
nexion  is  suggested  with  Dretch  v.-.  Sc.  dratch  to 
go  heavily  and  reluctantly,  to  linger.  Cf.  also 
Sc.  drotch  to  hang  negligently ;  and  see  Drazei  , 
Drossel.]  A  slovenly,  untidy  woman  ;  a  slut. 

1755-73  Johnson,  Drotchel,  an  idle  wench;  a  sluggard. 
In  Scottish  it  is  still  used.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  xx. 
f  9  She’ll  be  a  poor  dratchell  by  then  she’s  thirty.  Ibid. 
xxxvi  (end),  She’s  not  a  common  flaunting  dratchell,  I  can 
see  that. 
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Drate :  see  Drite. 

Drau(en,  drau5(e,  drauhe(n:  see  Draw  v. 
Draught  (draft),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  draht, 
dra}t,  4-  draught ;  (4  dra/jpe,  drauht,  4-5 
drau}t(e,  4-6  draght(e,  draughte,  drawght(e, 
drawt(e,  Sc.  5  draweht,  6  draucht).  P.  6  drafte, 
(7  drauft),  6-  draft.  [Early  ME.  draht  (prob.  in 
OE-,  though  not  recorded),  corresp.  to  MDu.,  Du. 
drag t,  ?OIIG.,  MHG.  traht ,  Ger.  tracht,  Icel. 
drdttr  *  draht r),  verbal  abstract  from  Com.  Teut. 

dragan  to  draw.  The  guttural  sound  of  gh,  ch,  is 
retained  in  Sc. ;  in  late  M  E.  the  word  was  some¬ 
times  drawl,  whence  the  frequent  (dipt)  in  i6-i8th 
c.  rimes,  but  more  usually  the  gh  passed  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  through  wh,  into  f,  whence  the  spelling 
Draft  (q.  v.)  now  established  in  some  senses,  in 
which  the  connexion  with  draw  is  less  obvious. 

All  the  senses  in  which  draught  is  still  the  accepted  or 
approved  spelling  are  treated  here ;  only  those  in  which 
draft  is  established  appear  under  that  word.  Many  groups 
of  senses  have  been  derived  independently  from  the  verb, 
so  that  a  satisfactory  logical  order  is  almost  impossible.] 

I.  1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  drawing  or  pull¬ 
ing,  esp.  of  a  vehicle,  plough,  etc. ;  pull,  traction. 
Beast  of  draught :  a  horse  or  other  animal  used  for 
drawing  a  cart,  plough,  etc.  /3.  rarely  draft. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  E.  xvin.  cxv.  (1495)  855  The 
worme  drawith  and  halyth  his  bodi..wyth  many  dyuers 
draujtes.  c  1441J  Prornp.  Pam.  131/1  Drawte,  or  pulle, 
tract  us.  c  1460  Toiuncley  Myst.  (Surtees)  220  Pulle,  pulle  ! 
..Yit  a  draght.  1523  Fitzhf.rb.  Hush.  §  15  The  harowe. . 
goeth  by  twytches,  and  not  alwaye  after  one  draughte.  1633 
T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  in.  ii.  292  That  bogs  nor  rocks, 
should  forbid  the  draught  of  the  Cannon.  1707-12  Morti¬ 
mer  Hush.  (J.),  The  Hertfordshire  wheel-plough  is  the  best 
.  .and  of  the  easiest  draught.  1777  Robertson  Hist.Amer. 
(1778)  II.  vn.  318  The  Llama,  which  was  never  used  for 
draught.  1873  Helps  Anim.  A-  Mast.  i.  (1875)  8  Beasts  of 
draught  and  of  burden.  j3.  1801  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIX. 

295  (This  Crane)  having  a  two-fold  principle,  .making  a  per¬ 
pendicular  draft,  and  discharging  the  load  at  the  same  time. 
+  b.  Drawing  of  breath.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxii.  82  [iv.  463]  This  byrde.. 
syngyng  of  fyne  manere  in  grete  draughtes  and  of  a  longe 
brethe  his  right  sorowfull  songe. 
e.  Drawing  motion  or  action. 

1851  Ofjdc.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  401  Chaff-cutter,  .the 
shaft . .  being  within  the  range  of  the  long-way  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  gives  the  knives  about  24  times  the  usual  amount  of 
draught,  and  causes  them  to  cut,  instead  of  chopping. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn.  +  a.  A  load.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21266  (Cott.)  Four  ar  ]>ai  tald,  }'C  wange- 
listes,  pat  draues  J>e  wain  pat  es  cristes,  O  bairn  i  sal  tell . . 
Quat  pai  bitaken,  and  quat  hair  draght.  <11470  Henry 
IPallace  ix.  1610  Dicson  suld  tak  . .  his  hors  . .  a  draweht 
off  wod  to  leid.  14. .  MS.  Douce  291,  If.  7  (Halliw.)  The 
whiche.  .bereand  drawe  draghtes  and  berthennes. 

b.  A  quantity  drawn  :  used  as  a  specific  measure 
of  something  drawn,  extracted,  or  taken  up. 

1740  Dyche  &  Pardon,  Draught  ..  in  Trade,  it  is  so 
much  goods  as  are  carried  upon  one  carriage  at  a  time. 
1847-78  Halliwell,  Draught  . .  sixty-one  pounds  weight 
of  wool.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Draughty.  Staff.), 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  to  bank  in  a  given  time.  1893 
Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.  v.,  In  the  salt  industry, 
a  draught  is  the  quantity  of  salt  taken  out  of  a  pan  each 
time  the  pan  is  cleared;  sometimes,  .this  drawing  takes 
place  once  or  twice  a  day. 

+  3.  A  drawbridge.  Obs. 

13  ..  Gmv.  <5*  Gr.  Knt.  817  pay  let  doun  J>e  grete  dra}t. 
c  1440  Partonope  1636  The  porter  lete  the  draught  down  falle. 

4.  Something  used  in  drawing  or  pulling,  as 
harness  for  horses  to  draw  with  :  see  quots. 

1483  Wardr.  Acc.  Edw.  IV  in  Antiq .  Rep.  (1807)  I.  43  The 
chiefe  chare  of  the  Quene.  .with  v.  paire  of  draughts.  1552 
Huloet,  Drawghte  to  dra>ve  vp  water  after  the  sorte  of 
a  gybet  with  a  paile  at  the  one  ende.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey).  1765  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  v.  (ed.  2)  173 
That  part  of  the  shoulders)  of  the  horses,  to  which  the 
draught  is  fixed.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  395  Set 
of  box  whipple-trees,  or  two-horse  draughts. 

5.  A  team  of  horses  or  other  beasts  of  draught, 
together  with  that  which  they  draw.  Now  only  dial . 

1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  22  An  housbande  can  not  conuen- 
yentlye  plowe  his  lande,  and  lode  out  his  dounge  bothe 
vppon  a  daye,  with  one  draughte  of  beastes.  1644  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  V.  649  The  officers  and  souldiers  shall  be  accomo¬ 
date  with  draughts  in  their  march.  1774  Beverley  Hessle 
Road  Act  ii.  15  Any  person,  .keeping  a  team  or  teams, 
draught  or  draughts.  1891  Atkinson  Moorla?id  Par.  39 
A  stone  waggon  with  a  team, — a  ‘  draught  ’  we  call  it  in  our 
North  Yorkshire  Vernacular — of  no  less  than  20  horses  and 
oxen  attached  to  it. 

II.  6.  fig.  Drawing,  attraction  ;  tendency,  in¬ 
clination,  impulse,  arch.  +  P.  also  draft. 

a  1300  Body  Soul  85  (Miitz.)  To  sunne  and  schame  [it] 
was  thi  drauft.  1432  Pas  ton  Lett.  No.  18  I.  31  For  the 
goode  reule  . .  of  the  Kynges  persone,  and  draught  of  him  to 
vertue  and  connyng.  1758  W.  Rickitt  Jml.  73,  I  felt 
a  draught  to  visit  New  England.  1829  Carlyle  Misc. 
(1857)  II.  81  A  draught  towards  the  Deep,  a  commencing 
giddiness. 

/3.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  10  He  . .  by  his  false  allure¬ 
ments  wylie  draft  Had  thousand  women  of  their  loue  beraft. 
a  *775  J.  Churchman  Life  (1780)  37,  I  felt  a  secret  gentle 
draft  to  visit  to  meetings  in  the  back  parts  of  Chester. 

III.  7.  The  act  of  drawing  a  net  for  fish,  or 
(quot.  1205)  for  birds. 

c  1205  Lay.  29259  Sparewen  perto  liht.  And  he  a  pan 
uorme  drahte  Swi5  monie  he  ilahte.  1526-34  Tindale 


Luke  v.  4  Let  slippe  youre  nettes  to  make  a  draught.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  208  Upon  the  draught  of 
his  Pond,  not  one  Fish  was  left,  a  1711  Ken  Hymns 
Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  362  Full  three  Thousand  ..  At 
but  one  Draught  he  caught.  1823  J.  F.  Cooper  Pioneers 
xxiii,  Eager  to  witness  the  draught  of  the  seine. 

b.  A  place  where  a  net  is  wont  to  be  drawn. 
(Also  draft.) 

1895  Daily  News  4  Feb.  8/5  Severn  Salmon  Fishing,  .the 
netting  operations  were  greatly  interfered  with  by  masses 
of  ice.  .and  several  favourite  drafts  were  quite  frozen  over. 

8.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  one  drawing  of 
the  net  ;  a  take.  p.  rarely  draft. 

1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  67  Som  fischeres 
solde  a  drau^te  of  fische  wifi  fie  nettis.  1526-34  Tindale 
Luke  v.  9  He  was  vtterly  astonyed..at  the  draught  of 
fisshe  which  they  toke.  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  241 
This  was  a  great  draught  in  so  short  a  time,  and  such  as 
Saint  Peter  himselfe  never  made  the  like  in  all  his  life. 
1833  Ht.  Martineau  Cinnajnon  <$•  Pearls  i.  13  To  secure  a 
good  draught  of  fish.  /3.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rc7'.  Wks. 
V.  351  It  has  the  whole  draft  of  fishes  in  its  drag-net. 

9.  A  measure  of  weight  of  eels,  equal  to  20  lbs. 

1859  Sala  Tw.  rowid  Clock  (1861)  18  Eels  are  sold  by  the 

‘draft '  of  twenty  pounds  weight.  1891  Times  28  Sept.  4/2 
Live  eels,  2.0s.  per  draught ;  dead  eels,  14.?.  per  draught. 

IV.  +  10.  The  drawing  of  a  bow  ;  a  bowshot ; 
also,  the  distance  which  a  bow  can  shoot.  See 
also  Bow-draught.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  862  Wyfi  fiat  schote 
his  ffader  he  slow ;  A1  vnwylland  fiat  draught  he  drow. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xxv.  118  pe  ferthe  commez  behind 
him,  as  it  ware  ane  arow  draght.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  1224 
Lamydon  . .  with-drogh  hym  A  draght.  1581  Styward 
Mart.  Discipl.  1.  44  That  euerie  man  haue  a  good  and 
meete  Bowe  according  to  his  draught  and  strength.  1605 
Camden  Rem.  (1637)  209  Geoffray  ..  at  one  draught  of 
his  bowe  . .  broched  three  feetlesse  birds  called  Allerions. 

J* 11.  The  drawing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon  ;  a 
stroke,  a  blow.  Obs. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A)  868  Sum  kni^t  Beues  so  ofrau3te 
pe  heued  of  at  pe  ferste  drau^te.  a  1400  Octouian  1666  No 
man  ne  myghtewith  strengthe  asytte  Hysswordes  draught. 
c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  388,  xij.  draughtes  with  fie 
egge  of  pe  knyfe  pe  venison  crossande.  14. .  Prose  Legends 
in  Anglia  VIII.  109  Sche  . .  smitith  pe  grounde  with  hir 
heed  wip  a  meruaylous  draughte. 

12.  The  drawing  of  a  saw  through  a  block  of 
wood  or  stone ;  hence  a  measure  of  sawyers*  work. 

1404  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  205  note,  In  sarracionexv 
draghtez . .  1  id.  c  1520  Ibid.  205  Johanni  Henryson  sawying 
waynscottes  . .  xxxij  dragttes,  id.  j  draghth,  1 6d.  1812 

J.  Smyth  Pract.  of  Customs  175  Scaleboards,  from  Germany, 
are  packed  in  bundles,  weighing  50  at  each  draught.  1847-8 

H.  Miller  First  Impr.  vi.  (1859)  91  He  was  cutting  it  [a 
block  of  Sandstone],  by  three  draughts,  parallel  to  its 
largest  plane  into  four  slabs. 

13.  =Cloff,  q.v.  (Now  usually  Draft,  q.v.  1.) 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vn.  342  Before  tyme  y°  weyer  vsyd 
to  lene  his  draught  towarde  the  marchaundyse,  soo  that  the 
byar  hadde  . .  .x.  or  .xii.li.  in  a  draughte  to  his  aduauntage. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Draught .  .in  Trade,  an  Allow¬ 
ance  made  in  the  weighing  of  Commodities.  See  Clough. 

V.  14.  The  drawing  of  liquid  into  the  mouth  or 
down  the  throat ;  an  act  of  drinking,  a  drink ;  the 
quantity  of  drink  swallowed  at  one  1  pull  \  f  P. 
rarely  draft . 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  199  [pe  neddre]  cume<5  to  sum 
welle  and  drinkeS  a  draht  swo  michel  pat  heo  chineS. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  222  To  drynke  a  drau^te  [C.  xxm. 
223  drawt]  of  good  ale.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxvi.  240  A 
draughte  here  of  drinke  haue  I  dreste.  1555  Eden  Decades 
220  One  of  these,  .drunke  a  bowl  of  water  at  a  draughte. 
1636  Massinger  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  11.  ii.  Plays  (1868)  231/2 
Let  us  take,  then,  Our  morning  draught.  1687  Shadwell 
Juvenal  Sat.  x.  37  No  Poyson  is  in  Earthen  Vessels 
brought ;  In  Gold  adorn’d  with  Gemms  beware  each  draught. 
1732  Lediard  Sethos  II.  vm.  158  Giscon  drank  the  inflam’d 
potion  at  one  draught.  1851  Ofic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib. 

I.  196  It  forms  a  pleasant  effervescing  draught.  /3.  1583 
Hollyband  Campo  di  Fior  199  Empty  thy  cuppe.. there 
is  but  a  litle  draft  left.  1659-60  Pepys  Diary  27  Feb., 
They  brought  me  a  draft  of  their  drink  in  a  brown  bowl. 

+  b.  A  fanciful  name  for  a  *  company  *  of 
butlers.  Obs . 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Draught  of  boteleris. 

15.  A  dose  of  liquid  medicine  ;  a  potion. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  153  On  a  medicinal 
Potion.  How  loathsome  a  draught  is  this  !  1699  Dryden 
To  J.  Driden  94  Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  un¬ 
bought  Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught.  1762 
Gentl.  Mag.  545  She  spreads  the  couch,  prepares  the  healing 
draught  [rime  unbought].  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom. 
Forest  xii,  I  have  ordered  him  a  composing  draught.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xv.  The  incipient  effects  of  the  soporific 
draught.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  11.  233  To  smooth  my 
pillow,  mix  the  foaming  draught  Of  fever. 

c.  Black  draught',  a  purgative  medicine  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  extract  of  liquorice.  (Also  fig.) 

1840  Thackeray  Paris  Sk. -bk. ,  Fr.  Fashionable  Novels , 
Your  dull  black  draughts  of  metaphysics.  1861  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd  Recreat.  Country  Parson  Ser.  11.  155  As  if  you  gave 
a  man  a  large  jug  of  pure  water,  and  then  cast  into  it  a  few 
drops  of  black-draught.  1883  Miss  Braddon  Gold.  Calf  vii, 
One  of  my  black  draughts  wanted  anywhere? 

16.  Drawing  of  smoke  or  vapour  into  the  mouth, 
inhaling  ;  that  which  is  inhaled  at  one  breath. 

1621  Venner  Tobacco  (1650)  402  To  take  4  or  5  draughts 
of  this  fume.  1671  Milton  Samson  9  The  common  prison 
..Where  I,  a  prisoner  chain’d,  scarce  freely  draw  The  air 
imprison’d  also,  close  and  damp,  Unwholesome  draught. 
1835  Marryat  Jac.  Faithf.  i,  There  is  no  composing- 
draught  like  the  draught  through  the  tube  of  a  pipe. 


17.  fig.  The  ‘  drinking  in  ’  of  something  by  the 
mind  or  soul  ;  a  portion  of  something,  pleasurable 
or  painful,  *  drunk  *,  partaken  of,  or  experienced. 
(Cf.  Drink  v.  ;  also  Cup  sb.  9.) 

1560  Becon  New  Catech.  Wks.  (1844)  295  Take  him  with 
the  hand  of  thy  heart,  and  chiefly  drink  him  with  the 
draught  of  thy  inward  man.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
72  !P  1  Make  the  draught  of  life  sweet  or  bitter.  1827 
Pollok  Course  T.  ix,  Quaffing  deep  draughts  of  love.  1878 
Geo.  Eliot  Coll.  Breakf.  P.  357  Ecstatic  whirl  And 
draught  intense  of  passionate  joy  and  pain. 

VI.  18.  The  action  of  drawing  out  to  a  greater 
length,  extension,  stretching ;  concr.  that  which  is 
drawn  out  or  spun,  a  thread,  spec,  in  Cotton-spin¬ 
ning,  etc.  the  ‘  drawing  ’  or  elongation  of  the 
slivers  by  passing  them  between  pairs  of  rollers 
revolving  at  different  speeds.  (See  Draw  v.  56  e). 
P.  sometimes  draft . 

c  1400  Test.  Love  m.  (R.),  The  euen  drauht  of  the  wyer 
drawer,  maketh  the  wyer  to  ben  euen.  1577-87  Holinshed 
Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  I.  2  The  wool,  .is  . .  spun  so  fine  that  it 
is  in  manner  comparable  to  the  spiders  draught.  1719  J. 
Roberts  Spinster  346  Flowered  silk  and  worsted  tammy 
draughts.  1875  lire’s  Diet.  Arts  I.  975  The  drawing 
operation,  or  draught,  is  . .  repeated  in  all  the  subsequent 
processes.  1877-81  W.  C.  Bramwell  Wool-carder  44 
(Cent.)  What  stands  for  ‘  top  ‘  in  wool  manufacture  is  called 
first  drafts  in  silk-combing.  1879  Cassell’s  Techn .  Educ. 
IV.  274/1  One  yard  of  lap  is  drawn  out  to  one  hundred 
yards  of  sliver.  This  draught  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

VII.  19.  Naut.  [See  Draw  v.  13.]  The  action 
of  ‘  drawing  *  or  displacing  (so  much)  water ;  the 
depth  of  water  which  a  vessel  draws,  or  requires  to 
float  her.  P.  sometimes  draft. 

1601  Shaks.  Tivel.  N.  v.  i.  58  A  bawbling  Vessel  was  he 
Captaine  of,  For  shallow  draught  and  bulke  vnprizable. 
1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman’ s  Gram.  xi.  54  Her  water  draught 
is  so  many  foot  as  she  goes  in  the  water.  1751  Act  24  Geo. 
//,  c.  8  §  2  Orders  . .  touching  the  sizes  and  Draughts  of 
all  Boats,  Barges  and  other  Vessels.  1862  M.  Hopkins 
Hawaii  10  For  shipping  of  less  draught,  pilots  are  in 
attendance.  1873  Act  36  <$-  37  Viet.  c.  85  §  3  A  scale  of 
feet  denoting  her  draught  of  water  shall  be  marked  on  each 
side  of  her  stem.  jig.  1882  J.  C.  Morison  Macaiday  27 
There  was  a  defect  of  deep  sensibility  in  Macaulay — a  want 
of  moral  draught  and  earnestness. 

/3.  1796  Morse  Avier.  Geog.  II.  509  They  then  begin  a. . 
march,  the  regularity  of  whose  step  is  essential  to  the  draft 
of  the  vessel,  i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  115  Her  draft 
of  water.. was  16  feet  7  inches  aft.  Ibid.  122  The  Channel 
.  .is  the  least  dangerous  for  a  steamer  of  draft. 

VIII.  t  20.  The  action  of  moving  along  (cf. 
Draw  v.  68)  ;  course,  going,  way.  Obs. 

ri25o  Gen.  <$-  Ex.  3745  A3en  he  maden  here  dra}t  Al-so 
Sat  skie  haued  ta3t.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  WYia’(Rolls) 
479  Out  of  Grece  per  cam  a  bole  ;  To  Paris  bestes  was  his 
draught,  And  wifi  Parys  bole  he  faught.  1470-85  Mai.ory 
A  rthur  xvm.  i,  They  loued  to  gyder  more  hotter  than  they 
did  to  fore  hand,  and  had  suche  preuy  draughtes  to  gyder 
that  many  in  the  Courte  spak  of  hit. 

+  b.  fig .  Course,  way  of  going  on.  Obs. 
a  1327  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  153  Uch  a  strumpet  that  ther 
is  such  drahtes  wl  drawe.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  2160  Thus  es 
the  lady  so  wo,  And  this  is  the  draghte  ! 

+  21.  A  ‘  move  *  at  chess  or  any  similar  game.  [F. 
trait L.  tr actus .]  Obs. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  653  At  the  chesse  with 
me  she  gan  to  pley,  With  hir  fals  draughtes  dyvers 
She  staale  on  me.  ?  1370  Robt.  Cicyle  (Halliw.)  54  With 
a  draght  he  was  chekmate.  1412  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  PAnc. 
(Roxb.)  76.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  133  The  progressyon  and 

draughtes  of  the  forsayd  playe  of  the  chesse.  1594  Carew 
Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  viii.  (1596)  112  He.. makes  ten  or 
twelve  faire  draughts  one  after  another  on  the  Chesse- 
boord.  1656  Beale  Chess  3  The  draught  of  a  Pawne  is 
only  one  house  at  a  time. 

22.  pi.  A  game  played  by  two  persons  on  a  board 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  used  in  chess,  which  game 
it  somewhat  resembles,  though  of  much  simpler 
character,  all  the  pieces  or  ‘  men  ’  being  of  equal 
value  and  moving  alike  diagonally.  (In  U.S.  called 
checkers ,  in  Scotl.  dambrod.)  +  P-  rarely  drafts. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1622  The  draghtes,  the  dyse,  and  ofier 
dregh  gaumes.  a  1602  W.  Perkins  Cases  Consc.  (1619)  346 
The  games  of  chesse,  and  draughts.  1791  Boswell  Jolmson 
an.  1756,  The  game  of  draughts,  .is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
fix  the  attention  without  straining  it.  1870  Hardy  &  Ware 
Mod.  Hoyle  105  Draughts  is  entirely  a  game  of  mathema¬ 
tical  calculation.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  391  These 
pastimes  are  not  so  very  unlike  a  game  of  draughts. 

£.  1726  Franklin  Jrnl.  Wks.  1887  I.  116,  I  tire  myself 
with  playing  at  drafts.  1796  Owen  Trav.  Europe  II.  405 
The  evening  was  passed  in  a  variety  of  amusements.  Some 
were  occupied  at  drafts.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I. 
308  They  play  at  what  we  call  Polish  drafts. 

b.  One  of  the  pieces  used  in  this  game;  = 
Draughtsman  4.  (Usually  in  pi.) 

1894  ‘  Chequf.rist’  (R.  A.  Williams)  II mu  to  play  Draughts 
well  14  The  Draughts  must  be  so  turned  that  one  man  will 
stand  on  another  for  ‘  crowning  ’. 

IX.  23.  A  current,  stream,  flow. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  7  Whiles  she  [the  moon]  is  turned 
away,  all  the  draught  of  light,  she  casteth  thither  backe 
againe,  from  whence  she  receiued  it.  1688  1’.  Smith  Voy. 
Constantinople  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  11  There  is  a  vast 
draught  of  water  poured  continually  out  of  the  Atlantick 
into  the  Mcditeranean.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  102 
r  12  The  draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too  strong  to 
be  overcome.  1819  Jas.  Wilson  Compl.  Diet.  Astrol.  16 1 
The  . .  sympathy  which  causes  . .  the  mother  to  feel  the 
draught  flow  into  her  breasts  some  seconds  before  the  child 
awakes.  1822  J.  Flint  Lett.  Amcr.  75  On  approaching 
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rapids,  I  was  usually  in  the  very  draught  of  them,  before 
I  could  discern  the  proper  channel.  1883  Syd.  Soc .  Lex.y 
Draught .  .in  the  breast  of  a  nursing  woman. 

b.  A  stream  course,  a  ravine  (?).  (Also  draft) 

1807  P.  Gass  Jrtil.  101  Having  found  a  tolerable  good 

road  except  where  some  draughts  crossed  it.  Ibid.  231  But 
the  snow  was  not  so  deep  in  the  drafts  between  them. 

c.  Hydraulics .  The  area  of  an  opening  for  a 
flow  of  water  :  see  quot.  (Also  draft) 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.y  Draft  . .  8,  The  combined 
sectional  area  of  the  openings  in  a  turbine  water-wheel  ;  or 
the  area  of  opening  of  the  sluice-gate  of  a  fore-bay. 

24.  A  current  of  air,  esp.  in  a  confined  space,  as 
a  room  or  a  chimney.  P.  sometimes  draft. 

Natural  draught :  the  current  of  air  that  passes  through 
the  fire  in  a  steam  boiler,  etc.  without  mechanical  aid,  as 
distinguished  from  blast ,  forced  draught ,  that  artificially 
increased  either  by  rarifying  the  air  above  the  fire  or  by 
compressing  it  below  the  same. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  478  We  feel  and 
hear  the  draught  of  air,  and  see  the  commotions  it  raises 
among  the  trees.  1812-16  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Art 
II.  315  The  height  of  the  chimney  has  an  important  effect 
on  the  draught  of  a  wind-furnace.  1844  Dickens  Lett. 
(1880)  I.  no  A  sore  throat;  from  sitting  in  constant 
draughts.  1864  Webster,  Blast  draught. .  Forced  draught 
..Natural  draught.  1896  Times .  (weekly  ed.)  18  Sept. 
641/3  The  steam  trials  of  the  Victorious,  battleship,  have 
proved  remarkably  successful,  the  contract  speed  for  natural 
and  forced  draught  having  been  exceeded. 

ft.  1812-16  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  «$•  Art  I.  246  The 
nearer  the  throat  [of  the  chimney]  is  brought  to  the  fire,  the 
stronger  the  draft  will  be.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxvii.  207 
The  drafts  from  the  doors  and  from  the  windows.  1873 
Longf.  Wayside  I  tin,  Emma  Sp  Eginhard  Interlude  57 
That  draft  of  cold,  Unpleasant  night  air. 

b.  An  appliance  for  creating  a  draught  in  a  fire¬ 
place  ;  a  blower.  (Also  draft.) 

1874  Mrs.  Whitney  We  Girls  vi.  129  The  drafts  were  put 
on,  and  in  five  minutes  the  coals  were  red. 

X.  f  25.  The  drawing  of  a  brush,  pen,  pencil, 
or  the  like,  across  a  surface,  so  as  to  make  a  line  or 
mark ;  the  mark  so  made  ;  a  stroke.  [F.  trait.]  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  3624  Besseleel,  And  eliab,  he  maden  wel 
3e  tabernacle.  .Goten  and  grauen  wi<5  witter  dra}t.  c  1305 
Edmund  Conf  224  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  Arsmetrike  is  a  lore 
. .  of  figours . .  And  of  drau^tes  as  me  drawej?  in  poudre.  13 . . 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1557  per  watz  neuer  on  so  wyse  coupe  on 
worde  rede . .  What  typyng  ne  tale  tokened  po  drastes.  1548 
Thomas  Ital.  Diet.  (1567),  Lineaments. ,  strikes  or  draughtes 
of  a  figure.  1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  def.  iv.  2  A  right 
line  is  the  shortest  extension  or  draught,  .from  one  poynt  to 
an  other.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  119  It  is 
time  to  draw  the  last  draught  of  the  pensill  vpon  the  face. 
1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  i.  §  19  How  to  express  all 
kind  of  sounds,  with  the  several  draughts  of  a  pen. 
t  26.  Drawing  of  figures  ;  delineation.  Obs. 

1551  Recorde  Pat/no.  Knowl.  1.  xvii,  For  the  manner  of 
their  draught  wil  declare,  how  many  paires  of  parallels  they 
shall  neede.  1622  Peacham  Compl.  Gent.  xiii.  (1634)  127 
For  your  first  beginning,  .in  draught  make  your  hand., 
ready,  .in  those  generall  figures  of  the  Circle,  ovall,  square, 
&c.  1706  Art  of  Painting (1744)  357  Had  his  colouring  and 
penciling  been  as  good  as  his  draught,  a  1734  North  Lives 
(1S26)  II.  21 1  Painters,  and  such  as  practise  draught. 

1 27.  That  which  is  drawn  or  delineated ;  a 
representation  {of  an  object)  by  lines  drawn  on 
the  surface  of  paper,  etc.;  a  drawing,  picture,  sketch. 
/3.  rarely  draft.  Obs.  in  general  sense. 

✓r  1400-50  Alexander  280  In  pis  opir  dra}t  ware  deuysid 
a  dusan  of  bestis.  1584  Peele  Arraignm.  Paris  1.  i, 
A  dainty  draught  to  lay  her  [Venus]  down  in  blue.  1667 
H.  Oldenburg  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  420  Sufficiently  skilled 
. .  to  make  a  Draught  of  the  Place.  1759  B.  Martin  Nat. 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  109  The  Draught  of  an  old  Saxon  Coin. 
1779-81  Johnson  Ascham  Wks.  IV.  621  He.  .embellished 
[his  pages]  with  elegant  draughts  and  illuminations. 

ft.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxv.  141 
Lively  drafts  of  a  woman  of  estate  of  Gracia,  of  a  Turky 
woman  of  meane  estate  [etc.].  1658  Rowland  Moufet's 

Theat.  Ins.  930  This  sort  Pennius  referreth  to  the  species 
of  the  Wasp,  and  so  he  describeth  it  in  his  drafts.  1796 
Stedman  Surinam  (1813)  I.  i.  19,  I  took  a  draft  of  the  un¬ 
happy  sufferer. 

t  b.  Representation  in  sculpture  ;  a  sculptured 
figure.  Obs. 

1646  Cleveland  King's  Disguise  88  Porches  wrought 
With  Sphynxes,  Creatures  of  an  Antique  draught.  1658 
Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  ii.  105  The  sculpture  draughts 
of  the  larger  Pyramids  of  ./Egypt.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  246  An  old  Tower  built  of  Free-stone,  of  which  you 
see  the  Draught  in  the  Sculpture. 

28.  spec.  An  outline,  sketch,  or  design,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  completer  work  of  art. 

1573-8°  Barkt  Alv.  D  1166  The  first  ordinaunce,  or  first 
draught,  which  is  done  with  a  cole,  adumbratio.  1579 
Fulke  Heskins ’  Paid.  58  The  lambe  [is]  a  shadowing 
figure,  like  the  first  draught  of  a  painter.  1710  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  111.  Advice  to  Author  1.  iii,  Poetry  ..  resembles 
the  statuary’s  and  the  painter’s  [art]  . .  in  this  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  it  has  its  original  draughts  and  models  for 
study  and  practice.  1771  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  iv.  (1876) 
359  A  composition  of  the  various  draughts  which  he  had 
previously  made  from  various  beautiful  scenes  and  prospects. 
1847  Emerson  Poems,  Day's  Ration  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  482 
Why  need  I  galleries,  when  a  pupil’s  draught,  .fills  and 
o’erfills  My  apprehension? 

b  .fig.  Image,  representation;  something  devised 
or  designed  like  a  work  of  art ;  slight  or  pre¬ 
liminary  sketch  or  outline.  +  j8.  rarely  draft. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  v.  (1634)  12  This  way  of 
seeking  God. .  that  is,  to  follow  these  first  draughts  which. . 
doe  as  in  a  shadow  set  forth  a  lively  image  of  him.  1676 
Dryden  Aurengz.  v.  i.  2195  My  Elder  Brothers. .Rough 


draughts  of  Nature,  ill-design’d  and  lame.  1796  Owen  Trav. 
Europe  II.  99  The  Bay  of  Naples  and  its  environs  form  a 
draught  of  higher  and  more  finished  scenery,  than  I  have 
yet  seen. 

ft.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Scrm.  Tim.  92  Y°  image  of 
God,  yea,  yc  perfect  image.  .It  is  not  a  draft  halfe  drawen. 

29.  A  sketch  in  words  ;  a  slight  or  concise 
account,  ‘  outline  \  abstract.  &.  sometimes  draft. 

1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  Prol.  i,  The  famous  draughtes 
of  poetes  eloquent.  1569  T.  Underdowne  Ovid's  Invect. 
agst.  /foVTitle-p.,  A  short  Draught  of  all  the  Stories  and  Tales 
contained  therein.  1665  Epitaph  at  Beverley  Minster , 
What  ere  I  did  beleeve,  what  ere  I  tavght.  ,R esurgam  of 
them  all  is  the  fvll  dravght.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Lind.  11.  xxi. 
§  73  Thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our 
original  Ideas.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  302  r  8  This  is  but 
an  imperfect  Draught  of  so  excellent  a  Character.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  151  7  6  Unable  to  compare  the 
draughts  of  fiction  with  their  originals. 

ft.  1873  H.  Rogers  Orig.  Bible  ii.  (1875)  90  Drafts  of  the 
future  state  given  by  religious  systems  of  human  origin. 

f30.  A  plan,  map,  chart,  plot.  Also  Draft, 
q.v.  4.  Obs. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Alignement,  a 
Carde  or  draught.  1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  i.  2 
The  generall  draught  of  the  whole  Hand.  1701  Boyer 
{title)  The  Draughts  of  the  most  remarkable  Fortified 
Towns  of  Europe.  1875  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.  North- 
field,  Mass.  15  This  tract  of  low  land  was  partly  included 
in  the  Wells’s  meadow  draught. 

31.  A  ‘  plan  ’  of  something  to  be  constructed,  as 
a  building.  Also  Draft,  q.v.  4. 

1577  tr-  Ballinger's  Decades  (1592)  396  That,  .there  should 
be  lawes  concerning  draughts,  and  order  of  buyldings.  1662 
Gerbier  Princ.  Ded.,  The  inakeing  of  a  Sumptuous  Gate 
at  Temple- Barr,  whereof  a  Draught  hath  been  presented  to 
his  Sacred  Majesty.  1789  P.  Smyth  tr.  Aldrich's  Archil. 
(1818)  79  Let  the  architect  first  make  a  draught  on  paper  of 
the  intended  work,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  116 
Elevation ,  the  orthographic  draught  or  perpendicular  plan 
of  a  ship,  whereon  the  heights  and  lengths  are  expressed. 
It  is  called  by  ship-wrights  the  ‘sheer  draught’, 
t  b.  A  pattern,  an  outline  drawing.  Obs. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  iii.  §  4  Certaine  exemplary 
draughts  or  patternes.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1. 
342  When  the  corne  is  come  uppe  a  man  may  see  the 
draughts  of  streetes  crossing  one  another. 

32.  A  preliminary  ‘sketch’  or  outline  of  a  writ¬ 
ing  or  document,  from  which  the  fair  or  finished 
copy  is  made.  (Now  usually  Draft,  q.v.  5.) 

1528  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  250  Where  ther  is  a  draught 
of  a  Will  of  myne.  1659  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I. 
238  In  the  Draught  of  the  Bill  . .  it  was  further  specified 
[etc.],  c  1680  Beveridge  Scrm.  (1729)  I.  263  This  was  the 
first  draught  of  the  new  covenant,  a  1715  Burnet  Own 
Time  (1766)  I.  Pref.  3  What  I  wrote  in  the  first  draught  of 
this  work.  1738  Birch  Milton  in  M.’s  Wks.  I.  3  There  are 
two  Draughts  of  this  Letter  in  his  own  hand  writing.  1825  T. 
Jefferson  A uUbiog.  Wks.  1859  I-  7>  I  prepared  a  draught 
of  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  delegates.  1831  Brewster 
Newton  (1855)  II.  xiv.  31  We  have  found  several  rough 
draughts  of  the  changes  which  he  intended  to  have  made 
upon  the  scholium. 

f  33.  Something  drawn  up  or  devised;  a  scheme, 
plan,  design,  device ;  a  plot ;  an  artifice.  P. 
rarely  draft.  Obs. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  101  Richt  quietlie . .  that 
draucht  wes  drawin.  1631  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  70 
The  counsels  and  draughts  of  men  against  the  kirk.  1731 
Pope  Ep.  Burlington  103  Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  in 
such  a  draught  As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your 
thought.  S ■  1873  H.  Rogers  Orig.  Bible  i.  (1875)  21  How 
much  this  draft  of  morality  . .  differs  from  that  of  heathen 
nations  in  general. 

XI.  34.  The  withdrawing,  detachment,  or  selec¬ 
tion  of  certain  persons,  animals,  or  things  from  a 
larger  body  for  some  special  duty  or  purpose  ;  the 
party  so  drawn  off  or  selected ;  spec,  in  military 
use.  (Now  usually  Draft,  q.  v.  2.) 

1703  Bond.  Caz.  No.  3888/3  Orders  ..  for  making  a  con¬ 
siderable  Draught  out  of  our  Garison,  in  order  to  some 
Expedition.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  in.  x. 
(1743)  245  The  several  garrisons,  from  whence  Draughts  are 
made  for  the  army.  1780  T.  Jefferson  Lett.  Writ.  1893 
II.  343  We  happened  to  have  about  400  draughts  raised  .. 
and  never  called  out.  1794  T.  Davis  Agric.  Hilts  in 
Arclueol.  Rev.  (1888)  Mar.,  Draughts,  hazel-rods  selected 
for  hurdle-making.  1872  Yeats  GrmvthComm.  31  Draughts 
of  labourers  were  employed  in  Spain. 

35.  Comm.  a.  The  ‘drawing’  or  withdrawing 
of  money  from  a  stock  by  means  of  an  order  written 
in  due  form.  (Also  Draft,  q.v.  3.) 

1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  1.  iii.  29  Fearing,  .lest  some 
draught  might  bee  drawen  upon  them,  a  1715  Burnet 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  437  To  get  such  draughts  made  on  that 
hank  . .  that  there  should  be  no  money  current  there.  1758 

ohnson  Idler  No.  47  r  3  Payments  by  Draughts  upon  our 

anker.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  Is.  It.  xix.  III.  338  Re¬ 
plenishing  the  exchequer  by  draughts  on  his  new  subjects. 

b.  A  formal  written  order  for  the  payment  of 
money,  ‘  drawn  on  ’,  or  addressed  to,  a  person 
holding  funds  available  for  this  purpose.  (Now 
written  Draft,  q.v.  3  b.) 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Draught ,  a  bill  drawn  by  a  Merchant 
payable  by  another  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  1745  Fielding 
True  Patriot  Wks.  1775  IX.  335,  I  have  sent  you  a  draught 
on  your  tutor  according  to  your  desires,  a  1754  — 
Ess.  Char.  Men  Wks.  1762  IV.  358  [He]  who  relieves 
his  friend  in  distress  by  a  draught  on  Aldgate  pump. 
[Note]  a  mercantile  phrase  for  a  bad  note.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  xxx.  467  In  common  speech  such  a  bill  is 
frequently  called  a.  draught,  but  a  bill  of  exchange  is  the 
more  legal  as  well  as  mercantile  expression.  1790  in  Dallas 


Amer.  Law  Rep.  I.  195  Draughts  made  payable  to  the 
party  himself.  [1786  —  see  Draft  3  b.] 

XII.  36.  The  act  of  drawing  forth  or  out; 
drawing  (as  of  lots),  rare. 

1807  Robinson  Archsol.  Grxca  in.  xvi.  264  To  take 
fatidical  verses  . .  written  . .  on  little  pieces  of  paper,  to  put 
them  into  a  vessel ;  out  of  which  they  drew  them,  expecting 
to  read  their  fate  in  the  first  draught. 

t  37.  fig.  Extraction,  derivation  ;  something  de¬ 
rived,  an  emanation.  Obs. 

1483  Festivall  (\V.  de  W.  1515)  76  The  synne  yfc  they  had 
of  the  draught  of  kynde  of  our  fader  Adam  and  Eve.  1561 
T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  v.  (1634)  11  Some  say  that  Bees 
have  part  of  minde  divine,  and  heavenly  draughts. 

+  38.  A  passage  of  a  writing  ;  an  extract.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Esther  Prol.,  The  whiche  boc  the  coniun 
making  drawith  along  hider  and  thider  with  the  torne 
dra3tis.  £1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2667  Hypcrmncstra, 
And  seyde,  herof  a  draught,  or  two.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
II.  373  Extracts  and  draughts  out  of  those  authors. 

t  69.  An  extract  obtained  by  distillation.  (Also 
draft)  Obs. 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  230b,  To  the  draft  or 
substance  of  the  hearbs  let  the  proper  water  be  poured. 

40.  The  action  of  drawing  liquor  from  a  vessel ; 
the  condition  of  being  ready  to  be  so  drawn. 

t'1440  Promp.  Pam.  131/1  Drawte  of  . .  lycoure  owte  of  a 
wesselle.  1851  Offjc.  Catal.  Gt.  Ex  hib .  I.  234  By  this 
machine,  wines,  spirits,  stout,  & c.,  can  be  kept  on  draught. 

41.  Coobery.  The  entrails  of  an  animal  drawn 
out  (cf.  Draw  v.  50).  Obs.  or  dial. 

14. .  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)^ 88  Tak  the  draught 
of  samon  and  mak  it  clene  and  put  it  in  a  pot.  1787  Mrs. 
Maciver  in  Kitchiner  Cook's  Oracle  (1829)  373  Scotch 
Haggis,  .mince  the  draught  and  a  pretty  large  piece  of  beef 
very  small.  1825-80  Jamieson,  Draucht ,  the  entrails  of  a 
calf  or  sheep,  the  pluck. 

42.  A  mild  blister  or  poultice  that  ‘  draws  ’. 

1828  Webster,  Draught. .  18  A  sinapism,  a  mild  vesicatory. 
(So  in  later  Diets.) 

43.  Masonry ,  Arch.,  etc.  (See  quots.) 

1 859-76  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.,  Draught ,  in 
masonry,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  hewn  to  the 
breadth  of  the  chisel  on  the  margin  of  the  stone  according 
to  the  curved  or  straight  line  to  which  the  surface  is  to  he 
brought.  Ibid.)  I  n  carpentry,  when  a  tenon  is  to  be  secured  in 
a  mortise  by  a  pin,  and  the  hole  in  the  tenon  is  made  nearer 
the  shoulder  than  to  the  cheeks  of  the  mortise,  the  insertion 
of  the  pin  draws  the  shoulder  of  the  tenon  close  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  mortise,  and  it  is  said  to  have  a  draught. 
1864  Webster,  Draught.  .8  The  bevel  given  to  the  pattern 
for  a  casting,  in  order  that  it  may  be  drawn  from  the  sand 
without  injury  to  the  mold.  1881  Young  Every  Man  his 
o7un  Mechanic  %  1313  Two  chisel  draughts  are  made  at  one 
side  and  the  end  of  the  stave  something  like  what  in  joinery 
is  termed  a  rebate. 

44.  Weaving.  The  succession  in  which  the 
threads  of  the  warp  are  inserted  into  the  heddles  of 
the  loom  in  order  to  produce  the  required  pattern ; 
the  plan  of  ‘drawing*  of  a  warp  (see  Draw  v.  8  b). 

1822  A.  Pedhie  {title).  Linen  Manufacturer,  Weaver,  and 
Warper’s  Assistant,  with  Tables,  Drafts,  Cordings,  etc. 
1875  Ure's  Did.  Arts  III.  979  s. v.  Textile  Fabrics ,  As 
the  operation  of  introducing  the  warp  into  any  number 
of  leaves  [of  heddles]  is  called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan 
of  succession  is  called  the  ‘draught’.  Ibid.  982  Fig.  1955 
represents  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  fanciful  species 
of  dimity. 

XIII.  [In  sense  46  withdraught  also  occurs, 
and  has  been  taken  by  some  as  the  full  word 
whence  draught  has  been  shortened.] 

j-  45.  (?)  A  cesspool,  sink,  or  sewer.  Obs. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  v.  (1822)  Now  . .  everie  privat 
house  hath  the  awin  gutters  and  sinkes,  for  voiding  of 
filthie  excrementis,  quhare  before  thay  had  ane  conunoun 
draucht.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  126  Our 
whole  body  is  within  as  it  were  a  stinking  draught  or  puddle 
that  emptieth  it  selfe  on  euery  side  as  it  were  by  sinks  and 
gutters.  1600  Holland  Livy  1.  xi.  Notes  (1609)  1366  The 
image  of  this  Cloacina  was  found  in  a  privie  or  draught, 
called  Maxima.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  6*  Cr.  v.  i.  82  Sweet 
draught:  sweet  quoth-a?  sweet  sinke,  sweet  sure.  1703 
T.  N.  City  4  C.  Purchaser  Pref.  12  Some  make  this  Place 
the  Draught  of  their  Houses. 

1-46.  A  privy:  also  draught-house  (see  48).  Obs. 

?  a  1500  Wycket  (1828)  7  Christ  sayde  all  thynges  that 
a  man  eatethe..is  sent  downe  into  the  draught  e  awaye. 
1513  More  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  68/r  This  communicacion  had 
he  sitting  at  the  draught  [1543  Grafton  Drafte],  a  con- 
uenient  carpet  for  such  a  counsaile.  1530  Palsgk.  .215/1 
Draught  a  prevy,  ortraict.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  v.  i.  105 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drowne  them  in  a  draught.  1681 
W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  501  A  draught  or 
Jakes,  latrina :  secessus. 

fi.  1537  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Pee.  Oxford  142  [He] 
borowed  a  candell . .  and  serched  the  drawft  and  all  the 
chambers  on  the  back  side.  1552  Huloet,  Draft  or  Jaques 
. .  latrina. 

+  b.  Evacuation.  Obs.  rare. 

1659  Macallo  Can.  Physick  6  If  in  the  draught  there  he 
found  any  piece  of  skin,  it  signifies  the  Guts  to  be  ulcerate. 

XIV.  attrib.  and  Comb . 

47.  attrib.  a.  Of  beasts;  Used  for  draught  or 
drawing  (see  i).  13.  also  draft. 

1466  Test.  Ebor.  II.  285  A  draght  ox.  1523  Fitzherb. 
Husb.  §  70  Melch  kye  and  draught  oxen.  1642  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  hi.  (1692)  I.  777  Draught- Horses  . .  for  the 
Artillery  and  Baggage  of  the  Irish  Army.  1786  Burke  W . 
Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  141  Draught  and  carriage-bullocks 
for  the  army.  1832  G.  Downes  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  273 
Strengthened  with  additional  draught  animals,  both  horses 
and  bullocks,  we  commenced  the  ascent  [of  the  Simplon]. 
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B.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  4  Cr.  11.  i.  116  Yoke  you  like  draft- 
Oxen.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1635/4  Five  good  Draft- 
Horses.  1847  Leichhardt  Jrnl.  Introd.  17,  I  purchased 
five  draft-bullocks. 

b.  Of  sheep:  Drafted  or  selected  from  the  flock  ; 
see  Draft  sb.  7. 

c.  Of  liquor :  On  draught ;  drawn  or  ready  to 
draw  from  the  cask  :  as  draught  ale ,  beer,  etc. 

1893  Daily  News  27  Feb.  4/7  Whisky  will  keep,  and  draft 
ale  will  not. 

d.  Of  a  document :  Drawn  up  as  a  preliminary 
or  rough  copy.  (Commonly  Draft,  q.  v.  7  b.) 

1878  Seeley  Stein  1 1.  25)3  The  document  resembles  closely 
..the  draught  Proclamation.  Ibid.  III.  323  In  the  form  of 
a  draught  Act  of  Federation. 

48.  Comb.  a.  in  sense  1  (pull,  traction),  as 
draught-bar,  -equalizer,  -harness,  -pole,  -rod,  -rope, 
- spring ;  b.  in  other  senses,  as  draught-phial  (15), 
-player,  -playing  (22),  f  -raker  (46),  -furnace, 
-regulator  (24).  c.  Special  combs.  Draught¬ 
board,  the  board  on  which  the  game  of  draughts 
is  played  ;  draught-box  (see  quot.) ;  f  draught- 
boy  —  Draw-boy  ;  +  draught-breadths  sb.  pi., 
1  the  traces  of  a  vehicle ;  +  draught-chamber,  a 
chamber  to  withdraw  or  retire  to,  a  private  room  ; 
draught-compasses  sb.  pi.  (see  quot.) ;  draught- 
dog  =  draught-hound ;  draught-engine,  the  en¬ 
gine  over  the  shaft  of  a  coal-pit  or  mine  ;  draught- 
hole,  a  hole  by  which  air  is  admitted  to  a 
furnace  ;  draught-hook  (see  quots.)  ;  draught- 
hound,  a  hound  used  for  tracking  men  or  beasts 
by  the  scent  [see  Draw  v.  74]  ;  f  draught- ho  use, 
a  privy  ( =  sense  46)  ;  draught-line,  a  line  on  a 
ship  marking  the  depth  of  water  she  draws ; 
draught-net,  a  net  that  is  drawn  for  fish ; 
draught-spring,  a  spring  inserted  between  the  tug 
or  trace  of  a  draught-animal  and  the  car,  wagon, 
or  other  load,  so  as  to  relieve  the  strain  at  starting, 
etc. ;  t  draught-viee,  some  machine  or  vehicle  for 
drawing  a  load  ;  draught-way,  a  way  along  which 
something  is  drawn  ;  a  passage  for  a  draught  or 
current  of  air ;  f  draught- well,  a  draw-well.  Also 
Draught-bridge,  etc. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Draft-bar.  1.  A  swingle-tree. 
2.  The  bar  of  a  railway-car  with  which  the  coupling  is 
immediately  connected.  1726  Franklin  Jrnl.  Wks.  1887  I. 
104  All  this  afternoon  I  spent  . .  at  the  ’draft-board,  a  1833 
Lamb  Last  Essays  of  Elia(  Ainger  218)  In.  .books  which  are 
no  books  . .  I  reckon  court  calendars,  directories,  pocket- 
books,  draught-boards  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Meek .,  *  Draft-box  . .  an  air-tight  tube  by 
which  the  water  from  an  elevated  wheel  is  conducted  to  the 
tail-race.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2301/4  A  Patent,  .unto  Mr. 
Joseph  Mason,  for  his  new  invented  Engine,  which  saves  all 
Weavers  the  Trouble  . .  of  a  ‘Draft-Boy.  1617  Markham 
Caval.  v.  54  The  ‘draught-breadthes  or  Coach  treates, 
which  extend  from  the  breast  of  the  Horse  to  the  bridge- 
tree  of  the  Coach.  1453  Marg.  Paston  in  Past  on  Lett. 
No.  185  I.  250,  I  have  take  the  mesure  in  the  ‘draute 
chamer,  ther  as  ye  wold  your  cofors  and  cowntewery  shuld 
besette.  1463  Bury  Wilts  (Camden)  22The  chambyr  abovyn 
the  kechene,  with  the  drawgth  chambyr  longyng  therto, 
with  the  esement  of  the  prevy  longgyng  thereto.  1706 
Phillips,  *  Draught-Compasses,  a  sort  of  Compasses  with 
several  moveable  Points,  to  make  fine  Draughts  of  Maps, 
Charts.. etc.  1656-7  in  7 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  App. 
575/2  A  couple  of  whelps  of  the  blood-hound  strain  to 
make  ‘draught-dogs.  1884  Symons  Geol.  Cornwall  196  To 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the ‘draught  engine  and  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  fuel.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  * Draft- 
equalizer,  a  treble  tree ;  a  mode  of  arranging  the  whiffletrees 
when  three  horses  are  pulling  abreast,  so  that  all  possess  an 
equal  leverage.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  3  The 
saied  Chariotes,  and  the  ‘draught  harnesses.  1854  Ronalds 
&  Richardson  Cheat!.  Peclinol .  (ed.  2)  I.  99  Above  the  sole 
of  the  furnace  are  three  rows  of  ‘draught  holes.  1721 
Bailey,  ‘Draught  Hooks.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.Supp.  s.  v., 
Large  hooks  of  iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon  car¬ 
riage,  two  on  each  side,  .called  the  fore  and  hind  Draught- 
hooks.  .Used  for  drawing  a  gun  backwards  or  forwards  by 
men  with  strong  ropes,  called  Draught-ropes.  1853  Catal. 
R.  Agric.  Soe.  Shmv  2  A  neck  collar  for. .  Farm  Harness., 
has  the  draft-hook  attached,  and  requires  no  hames.  1598 
Floiuo,  Bracco,  a  beagle,  a  hound,  a  spaniell,  a  blood 
hound,  a  ‘draught  hound.  1741  Compl.  Fam.- Piece  11.  i.  201 
Having  their  Harbinger,  Blood-hound  or  Draught  hound  in 
Readiness,  they  begin  the  Chace.  1594  J.  King  On  Jonas 
(1618)  69  They  had.  .a  goddesse  for  their  ‘draught-houses. 
1611  Bible  2  Kings  x.  27  They,  .brake  downe  the  house  of 
Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught-house  [Coverd.  prevy  house]. 

1 884  J.  Payne  Tales fr.  Arabic  I.  18  So  thou  mayest  enter 
the  draught-house.  1893  Act  36  4  37  Viet.  c.  85  §  3  The 
lower  line  of  such  . .  figures  to  coincide  with  the  ‘draught 
linedenoted  thereby,  a  1631  Drayton  Wks.  IV.  1495(1011.) 
With  my  ‘draught-net  then  1  sweep  the  streaming  flood. 
j873  eiei  36  37  V ict.  c.  71  §  14  Any  person  who  shall  shoot 

or  work  any  seme  or  draft  net  for  salmon.  1834  Good  Study 
of  Med.  (ed,  4)  III.  396  The  dose  of  this  water  ..  was  a 
Mraught-phial  full,  and,  consequently,  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Feb.  4/1  The  in¬ 
mates  were  sitting  reading,  *draught  playing,  or  other¬ 
wise  amusing  themselves.  1893  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Dec. 
715  The  *draft-pole  is  pivoted  to  eyes  ..  attached  to  the 
forward  face  of  the  main  frame,  a  1605  Polwart  Flyting 
w.  Montgomerie  758  Halland  shaker,  "draught  raiker.  1857 
Colquhoun  Compl.  Oarsman'' s  Guide  32  (Locks).  The 
^draught  rod  connects  the  paddle  or  sluice  with  the  lever, 
the  rack  and  winch,  or  the  crowbar  [that  raises  it].  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  Draft-rod  (Plow  ),  a  rod  extending 
beneath  the  beam  from  the  clevis  to  the  sheth  and  taking 
the  strain  off  the  beam.  1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell. 


xvn.  iv.  84  [The  Egyptian  Obelisk],  .beeing  layed  upon 
certaine  *draught-vices  and  engines.,  was.  .brought  into  the 
Circus  Maximus.  1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  i.  17  Along 
this  line,  hence  called  the  Diolcus ,  or  *Draughtway,  vessels 
were  often  transported  from  sea  to  sea.  1879  CasselPs 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  257/2  The  metal  being  kept  perfectly  cool 
by  the  increased  draughtway.  £1440  Promp.  Parv. 
*Drawte  welle,  hanrium . 

Draught  (draft),  v.  [f.  Du  aught  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  draw  off  (a  party  of  persons,  animals, 
etc.)  from  a  larger  body  for  some  special  duty  or 
purpose.  (Now  commonly  Draft,  q.v.  1.) 

1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5193/4  Who  was  Draughted  into  Sir 
John  Gibson’s  Company  of  Invalid  Serjeants.  1745  Gentl. 
Mag.  664  An  order  ..  for  draughting  out  of  the  train  of 
artillery. .  130  matrosses.  1758  J.  Blake  Plan  Mar.  Syst. 
12  The  commander  . .  shall  draught  off  an  equal  number  of 
men  ..  to  supply  their  places.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh 
I.  xi.  21 1  The  soldiers,  .were  hastily  draughted  off  to  their 
respective  vessels. 

2.  To  make  a  plan  or  sketch  of;  esp.  to  draw  a 
preliminary  plan  of  (something  to  be  constructed)  ; 
to  design.  (Sometimes  draft.) 

1828  Webster,  Draft,  to  draw  the  outline,  to  delineate. 
1851  Kipping  Sailmaking  (ed.  2)  138  To  have  a  right 
understanding  of  draughting  sails,  geometry  ought  to  be 
studied.  .1863  Longf.  Wayside  Inn  1.  Building  of  Long 
Serpent  iii,  Drafting  That  new  vessel  for  King  Olaf. 

3.  To  treat  with  draughts  (of  medicine),  ad¬ 
minister  draughts  to.  rare.  (Cf.  dose  v.) 

1768  Foote  Devil  on  2  Sticks  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  275  Power 
.  .to  pill.. draught,  .and  poultice,  all  persons. 

4.  Masonry.  To  cut  a  draught  upon :  see  Draught 
sb.  43.  (Also  Draft,  q.v.  3.) 

1848'  [see  ppl.  a.  below],  1888  Daily  News  15  Sept.  3/1 
They  [stones]  are  draughted  all  round,  but  left  rough  on  the 
outer  face. 

5.  Weaving.  To  draw  (the  threads  of  the  warp) 
through  the  heddles  of  the  loom  :  =Draw  v.  8  b. 

Hence  Draughted  ppl.  a.,  Draughting  vbl.  sb. ; 
esp.  =  Draught  sb.  44. 

1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
III.  529  The  draughting  of  their  children  into  the  Militia. 
1848  W.  H.  Bartlett  Egypt  to  Pal.  xx.  (1879)  438  The 
old  wall,  .with  its  large  draughted  stones.  1878  A.  Barlow 
Weaving  108  (Cent.)  The  draughting  or  entering  of  the 
warp  threads  through  the  headles.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr. 
Bull.  II.  218  Draftman's  tracing  paper  ..  can  be  obtained 
of  most  dealers  in  drafting  materials. 

For  other  senses,  see  Draft  v. 

t  Drau  ght-bridge.  06s.  =  Drawbridge. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  183  Was  |?er  non  entre  . . 
Bot  a  streite  kauce,  at  |?e  end  a  drauht  brigge.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  1952  pe  3eates  were  panne  sone  y-schet,  &  pe 
dra^t-hrige  vp  y-drawe.  £1475  Piet.  Foe.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
784/18  Hoc  superfossorium,  a  drawtebryge.  c  1543  in 
Turner  Dom.  Archit.  III.  78  William  Clehe.  .hath  made. . 
at  your  Tour  of  London .  .a  new  draght  brygge. 

Draughtman  (drcrftmsen).  rare. 

1.  =  Draughtsman  :  esp.  in  sense  4. 

1865  Dickens  Mut.  Er.  i.  iv,  Lavinia,  rising  to  the  sur¬ 
face  with  the  last  draughtman  rescued.  1891  E.  A.  Tillett 
St.  George  Tombland,  Norwich  36  A  bone  draughtman, 
of  the  type  used  by  the  early  Norsemen. 

f  2.  nonce- use,  in  morning's  draught-man  «  a 
man  who  indulges  in  a  morning’s  draught  (of 
liquor)  ;  a  tippler.  Obs. 

1710  Tatler  No.  241  p  2  That  the  wholesome  Restorative 
above-mentioned  [Water-gruel]  may  be  given  in  Tavern 
Kitchens  to  all  the  Mornings  Draught- Men  ..  when  they 
call  for  Wine  before  Noon.  [In  some  later  edd.  printed 
morning  draughtsmen,  and  so  quoted  by  Latham,  etc.] 

Hence  Draughtmanship  =  Draughtsmanship. 

1870  Athenaeum  14  May  648  The  artist  has  rendered  the 
pathos  of  his  subject  with  perfect  skill  in  draughtmanship 
and^  modelling.  1874  Edin.  Rev.  No.  285.  179  As  old  as 
the  infancy  of  draughtmanship. 

Draughtsman  (dra-ftsmren).  PI.  -men.  See 
also  Draftsman.  [f.  draught's,  genitive  of 
Draught  sb.  +  Man.] 

1.  One  whose  profession  is  to  make  drawings, 
plans,  or  sketches  ;  a  man  employed  or  skilled  in 
drawing  or  designing. 

1663  [see  Draftsman  i],  1715  Leoni  Palladio's  Archil. 

(1742)  I.  59  One  of  the  best  draughtsmen  of  our  time.  1875 
Dawson  Dawn  of  Life  iii.  41  The.  .drawings  were  executed 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Smith,  the.  .draughtsman  of  the  Survey.  1888 
Burgon  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iii.  345  Though  he  was  no 
draughtsman,  he  was  the  author  of  a  large  portfolio  of 
portraits. 

2.  One  who  draws  up,  or  makes  a  draft  of,  a 
writing  or  document;  one  whose  office  it  is  to 
draw  up  legal  or  official  documents.  Now  more 
usually  Draftsman,  q.v.  2. 

1759  [see  Draftsman  2].  1825  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog. 

Wks.  1859  I.  40  The  laws  of  which  I  was  myself  the  mover 
and  draughtsman.  1878  Seeley  Stein  I.  457  Jurist  and 
parliamentary  draughtsman.  1887  Spectator  4  June  762/1 
The  actual  draughtsman  of  the  Report. 

3.  A  man  employed  in  drawing  or  pulling  some¬ 
thing.  rare.  Also  draftsman. 

x795  A.  Anderson  Narr.  China  in  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 
(1796)11.  509  Fastening  one  rope  to  the  mast,  .the  draftsmen 
take  the  rope  on  shore  along  with  them. 

4.  One  of  the  ‘  men  ’  or  pieces  used  in  the  game 
of  Draughts;  also  Draughtman,  q.v.  1. 

1894  ‘Chequerist’  (R.  a.  Williams)  Htnu  to  play 
Draughts  well  8  The  writer  recommends  the  ‘  Royal  ’ 
Draughtsmen  of  the  British  Chess  Company,  as  retaining 
the  upper  man  when  a  King  is  made. 


Draughtsmanship.  Also  Draftsman-,  [f. 
prec.  + -ship.]  The  function,  quality,  or  art  of  a 
draughtsman  ;  skill  in  draughting  or  drawing. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Sir  J.  Herschel.  1862  Thornbury 
Turner  I.  54  Turning  the  boy’s  perspective,  geometry,  and 
architectural  draughtsmanship  to  some  account.  1884 
Athenaeum  6  Dec.  739/2  In  all,  good,  sound  draughtsman¬ 
ship  prevails.  1886  Dicey  Eng.  Case  agst.  Home  Rule 
(ed.  2)225  Hesitations  of  statesmanship  betrayed  themselves 
in  blunders  of  draughtsmanship. 

Brau’ghtswoman.  [as  Draughtsman.]  A 
woman  employed  or  skilled  in  drawing. 

1845  Lond.  Jrnl.  I.  191  [They]  are  likely  to  become  bold 
landscape  draughtswomen.  1881  Mrs.  E.  J.  Worboise 
Sissie  xli,  She  is  a  very  fair  draughtswoman. 

Drau  ght-tree.  ?  obs.  The  pole  of  a  wagon 
or  other  vehicle,  to  which  the  drawing  gear  is 
attached. 

1580  Hollyband  Trc as.  Fr.  Tong,  Le  Linton  ttvn 
chariot  ..  the  beame  whereon  the  iron  hangeth  in  a  Waine, 
the  draught  tree  of  a  wa^on,  coache,  or  carte.  £1611 
Chapman  Iliad  xxm.  358  His  draught-tree  fell  to  earth,  and 
him  the  toss’d  up  chariot  threw  Down  to  the  earth.  1789 
Madan  tr.  Persius  (1795)  130  note,  Temo  signifies  the  beam 
of  a  wain,  or  the  draught-tree  whereon  the  yoke  hangeth. 
1793  Sm eaton  Edy stone  L.  §  109  Carts  . .  [having]  a  very 
thick  axle-tree,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  stout  planking  or 
platform,  that  terminates  in  a  draught-tree  for  steerage  and 
yoking  the  cattle  to. 

Draughty  (dra-fti),  a.  [f.  Draught  sb.  +  -y  >.] 

1.  Abounding  in  draughts  or  currents  of  air. 

1846  Mrs.  Marsh  Emilia  Wyndham  (L.),  In  this  draughty 
comfortless  room  I  waited.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr. 
in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  123  A  filmy  shade  that  flutters 
and  flickers  in  the  draughty  breeze. 

2.  Designing,  artful,  crafty :  see  Draught  33.  Sc. 

1822  Galt  Steam-Boat  189  (Jam.\  I  could  discern  that 

the  flunkies  were  draughty  fellows.  1823  —  R.  Gilhaize  I. 
162  (Jam.)  I’ll  be  plain  wi’  you,  said  my  grandfather  to  this 
draughty  speech.  1829  Hogg  Slteph.  Cal.  I.  233  Ye're 
a  cunning  draughty  man. 

•f  3.  [Perhaps  an  alteration  of  the  equivocal  adj. 
Drafty.]  Rubbishy ;  filthy.  Obs.  rare. 

1602  2 nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  1.  ii.  151  The  filth  that 
falleth  from  so  many  draughty  inuentions  as  daily  swarme 
in  our  printing  house. 

Hence  Drau’glitiness,  draughty  condition. 

1871  Daily  News  13  Jan.,  It  might  prove  an  undesirable 
habitation  for  invalids  on  account  of  its  draughtiness. 

Drauk,  obs.  form  of  Drawk  sb.  and  v. 

Dr  aunt,  var.  of  Drant. 

Drave  (dnF'v).  Sc.  [noithern  form  of  Drove 
OE.  draf]  A  fishing  expedition  in  which  several 
men  take  part,  each  supplying  a  net  and  receiving 
a  share  of  the  profits  made.  Later,  A  haul  (of  fish) ; 
also,  a  shoal. 

1733  P.  Lindsay  Interest  Scat.  202  Artificers,  Day- 
labourers,  and  Farmers  Servants  that  live  near  the  Coast  .. 
make  it  a  Condition  with  their  Masters,  to  be  allowed  the 
Drave  to  themselves.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  IV.  18 
A11  Adventure  of  this  Kind  is  called  a.  Drave.  .two  or  three 
Fishermen  associate  five  or  six  Landmen,  for  there  are 
commonly  eight  or  nine  Men  to  a  Boat.  1793  Statist.  Acc. 
Fifesh.  IX.  445  (Jam.)  The  Drave,  as  it  is  here  called,  was 
seldom  known  to  fail.  1854  Phemic  Millar  I.  224  Phemie 
loved  the  stir  and  excitement  of  the  great  herring  drave. 

Drave,  obs.  or  arch.  pa.  t.  of  Drive  v. 

t  Dravel,  V.  Obs.  Also  6  dravil,  drevil, 
drefle.  [Matzner  ’suggests  connexion  with  ON. 
drafa  to  talk  indistinctly,  drafl  tattle.]  intr.  To 
sleep  unsoundly,  have  troubled  sleep  ;  ?  to  talk  in 
one’s  sleep. 

13..  Gaw.  4  Gr.  Knt.  1750  In  dre3  droupyng  of  dreme 
draueled  hat  noble.  1513  Douglas  VEneis  vm.  Prol.  1  Of 
drefiing  [ed.  1553  dreuilling]  and  dremis  quhat  dow  it  to 
endyt  1  Ibid.  x.  xi.  96  Quhen  mennis  myndis  oft  in  dravilling 
gronis.  Ibid.  XII.  xiv.  52  Quhen  langsum  dravillyng  [ed. 
1553  dreuillyng]  on  the  onsound  sleip  Our  ene  oursettis. 

Dravel,  obs.  form  of  Drivel. 

Dravick  :  see  Drawk  sb. 

Draw  (dr^P,  v.  Pa.  t.  drew  (drzz) ;  pa.  pple. 
drawn  (drpn).  Forms:  see  below.  [A  Common 
Teut.  strong  vb.  of  6th  ablaut  series  :  OE.  dragon, 
drog  {droll),  dr  age  n  =  OS.  dragan,  OPIG.  I  rage  n, 
ON.  draga,  Goth.  {gd)dragan  :  only  in  OE.  and 
ON.  with  the  sense  ‘draw,  puli’;  in  the  other 
langs.  with  that  of  ‘  carry,  bear  ’. 

On  account  of  the  phonetic  development  of  original 
g  in  English,  the  modern  conjugation  deviates 
much  from  the  normal  type  (as  in  shake,  shook, 
shaken) ;  the  g  of  the  present  stem  having  passed 
through  the  labialized  guttural  spirant  (7"),  to 
(w),  drag-,  dray,  dr  any,  draw)-,  drawh-,  draw-. 
The  same  happened  in  ME.  in  the  pa.  t,  where 
drag,  droll,  became  dro),  drouy  drowy  drowli, 
drough,  drow,  but  this  was  supplanted  in  14-1 5th 
c.  by  drew,  app.  by  assimilation  to  the  originally 
reduplicated  verbs  of  the  series  blow,  blew,  blown , 
and  prob.  first  in  the  northern  dialect,  where  these 
verbs  retained  their  original  -aw  (blaw,  blew, 
blaiven ;  so  draw,  drew,  drawen).  (Through  the 
modern  pronunciation  of  ew,  after  r,  as  {ft),  drew  is 
now  pronounced  as  the  historical  drough  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  survived.)  In  OE.  the  2nd 
and  3rd  sing.  pres.  Ind.  had  umlaut,  drsegsl,  drxhst, 
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drgegp.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  by¬ 
form  dray-  of  the  present  stem :  see  A.  i  0.  (A  weak 
pa.  t.  and  pple.  drawed  is  occasional  from  16th  c., 
and  freq.  in  illiterate  speech.)] 

A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Present  stem.  a.  i  dras-,  2-4  dm3-,  (drach-), 
3  dra}h-,  drah-,  3-5  drau3-,  4-5  drauh.-, 
dragh-,  5  draw}-,  (4-6  drau-),  3-  draw-. 

,S97  K.  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  lvi.  (1871)431  Hit  mon 
draijp.  a  1000  Gut Jilac  699  (Gr.)  Ongon  . .  dra^an.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  29  And  swo  drauen  hem  to  hire.  Ibid. 
149  Louerd  drah  me  after  pe.  Ibid.  258  Louerd  drau3  us 
neor  pe.  c  1200  Okmin  15394  To  dra}henn  hemm  till 
hellegrund.  a  1225  Leg.  Kabh.  1991  pe  opre  walden  drahen 
hit.  c  1275  Lay.  1338  Seyles  [to]  drawe  to  toppe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  21264  (Cott.)  Four  ar  pai  . .  pat  draues  [7'.  rr. 
draghis,  draus,  drawe]  pe  wain,  c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt. 
1031  pere  he  dra}ez  hym  on-dry}e.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C. 
in.  190  Oure  cart  shal  he  drawe.  1540  Ludlozv  Churchw. 
Acc.  (Camden)  3  To  draue  the  clothe.  1552  Huloet,  Draw 
as  a  paynter  doth. 

p.  3  dreih-,  drei-,  drey-,  drai-,  5-6  dray-. 
171225  Juliana  30  Elewsius.  .het..dreihen  [v.  r.  dreaien] 
hire  into  dare  hus.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2237  Gultelese,  leaden 
And  dreien  to  dea'Se.  c  1275  Pains  of  Hell  89  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  149  And  dreyep  heom  in-to  a  wel.  c  1460  Townclcy 
Myst.  (Surtees)  49  When  his  tyme  begynnys  to  day,  I  rede 
no  man  fro  hym  dray.  1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  ix.  (1539)  J3 
To  dray  any  water  like  a  pompe. 

2.  Past  tense .  a.  1  dros,  dr6h,  2-4  dro},  dro}h, 
droh  (3  drohh),  3-4  drou,  3-5  drow,  4-5  drogh, 
drou},  drow},  drowgh,  drowh,  drough  (droch, 
droow,  dro). 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xxi.  n  Simon  Petrus,  .dros  paet 
nett  on  eor3e.  c  1200  Ormin  8704  Horrs  off  fir  itt  dro}henn. 
Ibid.  1 1907  He  drohh  peer  forp  pe  bokess  lare.  Ibid.  14675 
Abraham .  .droh  hiss  swerd.  a  1225  Auer.  P.  no  Vor  hore 
uorlorennesse  pet  drowen  him  to  deafte.  C1250  Gen.  $f_Ex. 
3900  Dis  water  him  on-sunder  dro}.  c  1275  Lay.  16058  pou 
drone  to  pe  vneoupe  leode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4387  (Cott.) 
Sco  drou  [7/.  r.  droghe]  his  mantel.  Ibid.  24056  (Edin.)  pat 
pi  son  par  droch  in  place.  1382  Wyclif  Jer.  xxxi.  3  Y  rewende 
dro}  thee,  a  1400  Prymer(  1891)  106  He  that  droow  me  out 
of  the  wombe.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  5290  And  dro  hym  fro 
dethe.  Ibid.  6207  Two  dromondarys  drowe  hit.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  lviii.  (1869)  171,  I.. drowh  my 
bordoun  to  me.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  vi.  12  Wolues. . 
al  to  drow  hym.  C1500  Mery  Jest  Mylner  Abyngton  239 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  109  At  that  vvorde  the  clarke  loughe, 
And  by  the  voice  to  her  he  drough. 

F  In  the  following  either  a  scribal  error  for  droge ,  or  con¬ 
fused  with  pa.  t.  of  Dree  v. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3629  Cursoures  paim  dre}e.  Ibid. 
5554  Pa*  dre}e  him  vp  to  pe  drye. 
p.  4-  drew  (4  Sc.  drewch,  5  drw,  5-6  drewe, 
areue,  drue). 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1299  Riche  sail  pai  drewe.  c  1400  Beryn 
170  *pey  drow}  to  dynerward,  as  it  drew  to  noon,  c  1489 
Caxton  Blanchardyn  v.  23  The  wounde  that  drue  hym 
toward  to  dethe.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  352  Than  the 
barons  dreue  towarde  London.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
24  They  drewe  together.  Ibid.  155  He  drue  more  and  more 
of  his  people  into  the  Citie.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  ///,  1.  iii. 
176  And  with  thy  scornes  drew'st  Riuers  from  his  eyes. 

7.  drawed. 

1619  N.  Brent  tr.  Sarpis  Hist.  Comic.  Trent  (1676)  134 
There  was  no.. abuse  which  drawed  not  after  it  [etc.].  1767 
Ann.  Reg.  X.  Characters  204/1  [He]  wire-drawed  the  books 
of  Moses  into  a  complete  system  of  natural  philosophy. 

3.  Pa. pple.  1  drasen,  2-3  dra}en,  4-5  draghen, 
drauen  (4  drauhen,  dragh  e,  4-6  draun(e, 
drawen  (4-5  -in,  -yn,  ydrawe,  drawe,  draw), 
6-  ydrawne,  6-7  drawne,  7-  drawn. 

1127  O.  E.  Citron.^  Eall  pact  pa  beon  drahen.  c  1250  Gen. 
<$•  Ex.  13  Dis  song  is  dra}en  on  Engleis  speche.  <71300 
Cursor  M.  20061  (Edin.)  In  opir  inglis  was  it  drawin  [zf.  rr. 
draun,  drawen],  13..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  4499  Toward 
Inglond  is  Gij  y-drawe.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
183  Drauhen  ouer  pe  gate,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xix.  8 
pai  ere  draghen  aboute.  c  1374  Chaucer  Ancl.  <$-  Arc.  70 
The  noble  folke  were  to  the  toune  ydrawe.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imi¬ 
tations  11.  ix.  50  To  be  drawe  oute  of  himself,  c  1550 
Lucrece  <5*  EuryaluS)  Envoy ,  Thys  boke  in  Englysh  drawe 
was.  1581  Hollyband  Canipo  di Fiorii 3  It  shalbe  drawen 
with  horses.  1646  P.  Bulkeley  Gospel  Covt.  1.  no  They 
had  drawn  their  curtains. 

p.  3  dreien,  4  drayn,  drain,  5  dreyn. 

C1320  Sir  Tristr.  1575  Wip  his  swerd  al  drain,  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  665  When  the  lordys  were  drawin  [ rimes  leyn, 
a3eyne]. 

7.  Weak  forms. 

c  1330  Arth.  <5*  Merl.  6828  Thai  were  abrod  y-dreyght. 
1580  T.  Wilson  Logike  58  b,  Now,  that  we  have  drawed 
\ed.  1567  drawen]  these  wordes.  .so  farre, 

B.  Signification. 

General  scheme  of  arrangement 

I.  Of  traction  (*  Generally.  **  In  specific  applications. 
***  With  specific  objects.  ****  In  transferred  and  figurative 
applications).  II.  Of  attraction,  drawing  in  or  together. 
III.  Of  extraction,  withdrawal,  removal  0  With  that 
which  is  taken  as  the  object.  **  With  that  from  which  the 
contents  are  taken  as  the  object). .  IV.  Of  tension,  ex¬ 
tension,  protraction.  V.  Of  delineation  or  construction  by 
drawing  (*  To  draw  a  line,  figure,  formal  document,  com¬ 
parison.  **To  draw  a  bill  or  demand  note).  VI.  ref. 
and  intr.  Of  motion,  moving  oneself.  VII.  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  adverbs  (e.  g.  draw  out). 

I.  Of  simple  traction.  *  In  the  general  sense. 
(The  most  general  word  for  this ;  other  words, 
partly  synonymous,  as  drag,  haulf  trails  tug9 
imply  drawing  in  a  particular  manner  or  with 
special  force.) 


1.  trans.  To  cause  (anything)  to  move  toward 
oneself  by  the  application  of  force  ;  to  pull. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xxi.  11  Astag  Simon  Petrus  and 
drog  pat  nett  on  eoroe.  C1200  Ormin  15394  To  draghen n 
hemm  till  hellegrund.  c  1400  So7vdone  Bab.  2566  The 
Babyloynes  of  his  hors  him  drowe.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Trav.  140  By  drawing  threads  out  of  the  leaves.  1669 
Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  1.  93  Draw  your  Sight-Vane 
a  little  lower  down.  1697  Dam  pier  Voy.  I.  vii.  165  Canoas 
.  .will  not  last  long,  especially  if  not  drawn  ashore  often  and 
tarred.  Ibid.  xiv.  380  It  comes  off  by  only  drawing  the 
Cane  thro  your  hand.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fry  he's  Voy.  E.  Ind. 
16  A  Shark  came  up  to  him,  and  drew  him  under  Water. 
1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  163  F  1  He  drew  a  Paper  of 
Verses  out  of  his  Pocket.  1786  Mad.  D'Arblay  Diary 
21  May,  I  . .  drew  my  hat  over  my  face.  1847  A.  M. 
Gilliam  Trav.  Mexico  255  The  buckle  of  my  belt  was  never 
disturbed,  except  to  draw  it  tighter,  when  I  was  pinched 
with  hunger.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  95  Drawing 
her  father  aside  for  an  instant.  1879  Dowden  Southey  iii. 
71  To  draw  the  pen  across  six  hundred  lines. 

b.  also l, 

£1305  St.  Lucy  105  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  104  Hi  schoue  and 
dro}e  al  pat  hi  mi}te.  1694  Acc.Sez>.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711) 
131  The  Rope  of  its  own  accord  doth  pull  or  draw  very  hard 
. .  two  such  Ropes  draw  as  much  as  a  Man’s  Strength. 

c.  rejl .  (with  adverbial  or  other  complement). 
(See  also  draw  up,  89  b.) 

1885  G.  Allen  Babylon  i,  Mrs.  Winthrop  drew  herself 
together.  1890  W.  C.  Russell  Ocean  Trag.  I.  vii.  141 
Wilfrid,  .drew  himself  erect.  1893  Nat.  Observer  23  Dec. 
138/1  Ermyntrude  drew  herself  to  her  full  stature. 

d.  intr.  for  passive .  To  be  drawn,  or  to  admit 
of  being  drawn,  spec,  in  Foundings  etc.  =  Deliver 
v1  12. 

1635  Quarles  Emblems  1.  iv.  17  Thy  Balance  will  not 
draw  ;  thy  Balance  will  not  downe.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I. 
ii.  17  The  Line  in  drawing  after  him  chanc’d  to  kink,  or 
grow  entangled.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc,  179  That  the 
String  may  draw  tight  upon  the  Work.  1886  Mrs. 
Randolph  Mostly  Fools  I.  x.  299  The  rope  drew  taut  and 
parted  in  the  middle. 

2.  To  pull  (anything)  after  one  ;  to  move  (a 
thing)  along  by  traction.  Specifically  used  of 
a  beast  of  draught  pulling  a  vehicle,  a  plough,  etc. 

c  1200  [see  A.  2  a],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11654  (Gott.)  A  waine 
.  .pat  drauen  was  wid  oxen  tuin.  1503  Act  19  Hen.  VII ,  c. 
18  Haling  or  drawing  any  such  Trow,  Boat,  or  Vessel. 
1593  T.  Watson  Tears  Fancie  iv.  (Arb.)  180  In  her  Coach 
ydrawne  with  siluer  Doues.  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xii.  54 
They.. drew  after  them  stones,  earth,  timber.  1700  S.  L. 
tr.  Fryke' s  Voy.  E.  Ind.  263  We  drew  their  Vessel  along  after 
us.  1889  I.  Taylor  Orig.  Aryans  180  The  Egyptians  and 
the  Hittites  possessed  war  chariots  drawn  by  horses.  Mod. 
A  locomotive  drawing  a  long  train  of  wagons. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  esp.  of  beasts  of  draught;  also 
Jig.  in  phr.  to  draw  together,  or  in  one  line -to 
‘  pull  together’,  agree  ( obs .)  ;  also  to  draw  with  = 
to  be  in  like  case  with  (quot.  1604). 

1526  Tindale  Phil.  ii.  2  That  ye  drawe  one  waye.  .being 
of  one  accorde.  1538  Bale  Brefe  Comedy  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  I.  215  Drawe  only  after  his  lyne.  1546  J.  Heywood 
Prov .  (1867)  65  We  drew  both  in  one  line.  1548  Hall 
Chron..,  Hen.  V.  65  b,  An  Antlop  drawyng  in  an  horse  mill. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  i.  68  Thinke  euery  bearded  fellow  that’s 
but  yoak’d  May  draw  with  you.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2147/4  These  three  [horses]  have  all  drawn.  1775  Sheridan 
Rivals  1.  i,  Does  she  draw  kindly  with  the  Captain?  1844 
Jr nl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  1.  171  The  horses  draw  abreast. 

c.  intr.  for  passive. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blands  Trav.  141  He.. puts  on 
a  white  shirt  that  drawes  on  the  ground,  like  persons  doing 
penance  with  us.  1892  Field  19  Mar.  415/2  The  Irish  out¬ 
side  cars.. draw  lighter  than  an  ordinary  English  cart. 

3.  transf.  a.  With  the  load  as  object :  To  convey 
or  carry  in  a  vehicle  ;  to  cart ;  to  haul. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  39/185  Huy  drowen  pat  bodi  so 
mildeliche.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  275  To  drawe  a- 
feld  my  donge.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <5-  Ad.  153  Two  strength¬ 
less  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky.  1790  Cowper 
My  Mother's  Picture  49  Where  the  gardener  Robin  . .  Drew 
me  to  school.  .Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach.  1844 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  1.  282  The  farmers  generally  draw 
the  hay  and  coals  for  the  cottagers. 

b.  With  the  beast  as  obj. :  To  employ  in  drawing, 
use  for  draught.  ?  Only  in  pa.  pple. 

1679  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1423/4  One  brown  bay  Gelding., 
trots  all,  and  hath  been  much  drawn.  1721  Ibid.  No. 
5996/10  A  grey  Nag,  used  to  be  drawn. 

c.  absol.  Of  hawks :  see  quot. 

i486  Bk.  SI.  Albans  Aij,  We  shall  say  that  hawkys  doon 
draw  when  they  here  tymbering  to  their  nestes,  and  nott 
they  held,  ne  make  ther  nestes. 

**  In  specific  applications . 

4.  To  dmg  (a  criminal)  at  a  horse’s  tail,  or  on  a 
hurdle  or  the  like,  to  the  place  of  execution  ; 
formerly  a  legal  punishment  of  high  treason. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  247  First  was  he  drawen 
for  his  felonie,  and  as  a  pefe  pan  slawen,  on  galvves  hanged 
hie.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1970  To  be . .  drawen  as  a  dog  and  to 
dethe  broght.  1460  Caigrave  Chron.  (1858)  287  [Serle 
was]  condempned  to  be  drawe  thorow  oute  the  good 
townes  of  Ynglond,  and  aftir  to  be  hangen  and  quartered 
at  London.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  eexliii.  (1482)  288 
Juged  to  be  leyd  on  an  hurdel  and  than  to  be  drawe  thurgh 
the  cyte  of  london  to  Tiborne.  1548  Hall  Chron.)  Hen. 
VII)  47  After  the  fassyon  of  treytours  to  be  drawen, 
hanged  and  quartred.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  18 
Whane  they  ware  drawne  they  had  ther  pardone  all 
and  their  lyffes.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  191  Because 
he  came  of  the  bloud  royall.  .he  was  not  drawne,  but  was 
set  upon  an  horse,  and  so  brought  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  hanged.  1769  Black  stone  Comm.  (1830)  IV.  vi. 


92  That  the  offender  [in  cases  of  high  treason]  be  drawn  to 
the  gallows,  and  not  be  carried  or  walk.  1890  T.  Cooper 
in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXI.  4/1  [Garnett]  was  sentenced  to  be 
drawn,  hanged,  disembowelled,  and  quartered. 

+  5.  To  pull  or  tear  in  pieces ,  asunder.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9060  (Gott.),  I  war  worthi  wid  hors  be 
drautn.  01420  Sir  Amadas  (Weber)  173  He  seyd,  the 
howndes  schuld  the  flesch  drawe.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes 
of  Ay  mon  iii.  96  Reynawde. .  made  Hernyer  to  be  bounde 
hys  foure  membres.  .to  foure  horses  taylles,  and  soo  he  was 
drawnen  all  quyck,  and  quartered  in  foure  peces.  1530 
Palsgr.  349  They  had  rather  suffre  their  lymmes  to  be 
drawen  in  peces.  1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  902  He  was 
condemned  to  be  drawn  asunder  by  Horses.  1700  Fryke  s 
Voy.  E.  Ind.  276  To  be  drawn  in  pieces  with  Elephants. 

6.  To  contract,  cause  to  shrink;  to  pull  out  of 
shape  or  out  of  place,  to  distort. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  99  pe  crampe..in  pe  which 
sijknes  cordis  and  pe  senewis  weren  drawen  to  her  bigyn- 
nynge.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  1074  So  pat  pe  synnes 
in  his  ham.. was  drawen  samen.  011691  Boyle  Hist.  Air 
(1692)  82  His  mouth  was  so  drawn  awry,  that ’t was  hideous 
to  behold.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  11.  ii,  She  draws 
her  mouth  till  it.  .resembles  the  aperture  of  a  poor’s-box. 
1847  Tennyson  Princ.  vii.  114  With  all  their  foreheads 
drawn  in  Roman  scowls.  1870  Swinburne  Ess.  $  Stud. 
(1875)  357  The  face  smiling,  but  drawn  and  fixed.  1892 
Cassell's  Earn.  Mag.  Apr.  279/1  Artificial  teeth.,  are  apt  to 
draw  the  mouth. 

b.  intr .  for  rejl.  To  contract,  shrink. 

1530  Palsgr.  527  His  skynne  draweth  togyther  lyke 
burned  lether.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  34,  I  haue  not  yet 
found  certainly,  that  the  Water  it  selfe . .  will  shrinke  or  draw 
into  lesse  Roome.  1893  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XCVI I.  1 57  Her 
dark  brows  draw  together  over  her  black  eyes. 

+  7.  trans.  To  bring  together  by  sewing  (edges 
of  a  rent,  etc.)  ;  to  mend  (a  rent) ;  cf.  also  draw 
up ,  89  c,  and  Fine-draw.  Obs. 

1592  Greene  Upst.  Courtier  in  Harl.  M/sc.  (Malh.)  II. 
242  Haue  they  not  a  drawer,  .to  drawe  &  seame  up  the  holes 
so  cunningly,  that  it  shall  neuer  be  espied?  i6n  Cotgr., 
Rentraire .  .also,  to  draw,  dearne,  or  sow  vp  a  rent  in  a  gar¬ 
ment.  Ibid.)  Renti'aicture .  .also,  a  drawing  of  rent  cloth ; 
a  dearning. 

***  With  specific  objects , 

8.  trans.  To  pull  up  (a  sail,  a  drawbridge),  pull 
out  (a  bolt,  an  organ-stop^,  haul  in  (a  net),  etc. 

c  1275  Lay.  1339  Brutus  hepte  handli  cables,  seyles 
drawe  to  toppe.  C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1563  Hypsip., 
And  drough  his  saylle  and  saugh  hir  neuer  mo..  1568  Graf¬ 
ton  Chron.  II.  326  The  gate  was  shut  and  the  bridge  draw'en. 
1646  Jenkyn  Remora  27  The  bridge  of  mercy  will  ere  long 
be  drawn.  1869  W.  Longman  Hist.  Edw.  J II)  I.  xvii.  318 
He  then  drew  the  bolt,  the  door  was  opened.  1881  Scrib¬ 
ners  Flag.  XXL  583/2  If  we.  .draw  all  the  so-called  ‘  stops  * 
[of  a  great  organ].  1893  Longm.  Mag.  June  120  The  net  is 
drawn. 

b.  Weaving  To  insert  the  threads  of  (the  warp) 
into  the  heddles  in  the  proper  order. 

1873  [see  Draught  sb.  44]. 

9.  To  pull  back  the  string  of  (a  bow)  in  order  lo 
bend  it  so  as  to  shoot ;  to  bend  (a  bow).  Also, 
to  pull  back  (the  arrow)  on  the  string.  Also  absol. 

To  draw  the  long  berw  l  see  Bowl  4  c ;  also  Long  Bow. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  /fYzr6'(RolIs)437p  Archers  drowe. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  2  (Harl.  MS.)  pe  xny}t  sawe  him 
begynne  forto  drawe  his  bowe.  1548  Hall  Chron.)  Hen. 
VIA  19  The  Englishmen  yfc  . .  might  eyther  stand  or 
drawe  a  bowe.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  v.  iii.  339  Draw 
Archers,  draw  your  Arrowes  to  the  head.  1611  Bible 
1  Kings  xxii.  34  A  certaine  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture. 
1766-88  Gibbon  Decl.  #  F.  lvi,  Exercised ..  to  draw  the 
bow.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  173  He  drew 
with  ease  as  strong  a  bow  as  was  borne  by  any  yeoman  of 
his  guard. 

•H  To  draw  a  bead:  to  take  aim  with  a  gun  or 
rifle:  see  Beau  sb.  5  d. 

10.  To  draw  bit ,  bridle ,  rein :  to  pull  the  reins 
in  order  to  stop  or  check  the  horse ;  to  stop,  halt, 
*  pull  up 7 :  also  fig. 

1664,  1782  [see  Bit  sb.  1  8d].  a  1690  Ld.  Somerville 
Mem.  Somendlles  (1815)  II.  349  He.. never  drew  bridle 
untill  he  came  the  lenth  of  Leads.  1828  Tytler  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  R  55  Surrey,  .rode,  without  drawing  bridle,  to 
Berwick.  1840  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.)  Leech  Folkestone , 
Scarcely  drawing  bit.  1850  Tails  Mag.  XVII.  51/2 
Karolus  drew  rein  in  the  square. 

11.  To  pull  (a  curtain,  veil,  cloth,  etc.)  over 
something  so  as  to  cover  or  conceal  it,  or  aside  or 
off  from  it  so  as  to  disclose  it.  Also  fig.  (See 
also  Curtain  sb.1  1  b,  Veil  sb.) 

c  1420  Sir  Amadas  (Weber)  74  Over  his  heyd  he  drw  his 
hode.  1509  etc.  [see  Curtain  sb.1  1  b].  1631  Gouge  Gotf  s 

Arrows  1.  xxv.  36  When  the  curtens  were  drawne,  all  the 
people  might  see  it.  1632  Milton  Penseroso  36  And  sable 
stole  of  Cyprus  lawn,  Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
2701  De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  1.  90  Satyr,  be  kind  and  draw 
a  silent  Veil.  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz .  xii,  In  a  room 
with  all  the  window-curtains  drawn.  1861  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  I.  307  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this  dismal  spectacle. 
1891  Longm.  Mag.  Dec.  167  The  sun  had  gone  down,  but 
the  blinds  had  not  been  drawn. 

b.  intr.  for  rejl.  =  passive. 

1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  240  F  3  Getting  into  one  of  the 
Siae-boxes  on  the  Stage  before  the  Curtain  drew.  1894 
Cornh.  Mag.  July  38^  I  remember  a  carriage,  .with  curtains 
that  drew  in  front  of  it. 

12.  To  draw  the  cloth  :  to  withdraw  or  remove 
the  table-cloth  after  a  meal ;  to  *  clear  away  *. 
(Now  rare  or  arch.)  f  Also,  in  same  sense,  to  draw 
the  board  or  table  (obs.). 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  706  Clop  and  bord  was  drain  [rimes 
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bayn,  fayn,  etc.].  13..  Coer  de  L .  4623  Aftyr  mete  the 
cloth  was  drawe.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  289  Let  hem 
abyde  tyl  pe  bord  be  drawe.  a  1791  Grose  Olio  (1796)  111 
Come  here,  Wolley,  and  draw  the  table.  1823  Scott 
Quentin  D.xx,  When  the  tables  were  drawn.  18 . .  Thackeray 
II aggarty' s  Wife  (1892)  489  When  the  cloth  was  drawn., 
he  would  retire  to  his  own  apartments.  1861  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  II.  307  The  cloth  had  been  drawn,  as  the  reporters 
write  of  public  dinners.  1892  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Dec. 
192/2  People  don’t  even  ‘draw  cloths’  any  more. 

13.  Of  a  ship  or  boat :  To  displace  (so  much 
depth  of  water)  ;  to  sink  to  a  specified  depth  in 
floating.  [So  F.  tirer  taut  cPcau ,  seize  pieds  d eau, 
etc.  It  is  not  clear  what  the  original  notion  is  here.] 

*555  Eden  Decades  7  The  smauler  vesselles  which  drewe 
no  great  depthe  entered.  1590  Webbe  Trav.  (Arb.)  26  She 
drawes  but  xj  foot  water.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's 
Grant,  xi.  54  The  Ships  that  drawes  most  water  are  com¬ 
monly  the  most  wholsome.  1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (1844) 
5  Two  feet  more  water  than  the  ship  drew.  1782  W.  Gilpin 
Wye  (1789)  59  Our  barge  drawing  too  much  water  to  pass 
the  shallows.  1826  Examiner  289/1  A  boat  drawing  six 
inches  water.  1892  Blackw.  Mag.  CLI.  321/2  Steamers 
for  the  Zambesi.. should  not  draw  over  18  inches. 
fig.  1601  Marston  Pasquil  <$-  Kath.  1.  319  You  may 
easily  sound  what  depth  of  wits  they  draw. 

absol.  1606  Shaks.  TV.  #  Cr.  11.  iii.  277  Light  Botes  may 
saile  swift,  though  greater  bulkes  draw  deepe. 
t  b.  Of  the  sea  or  river.  Obs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  132  There  be  certaine  trenches  or 
channels  in  it  that  draw  deepe  water,  wherein  they  may 
without  danger  saile. 

14.  In  Cricket ,  To  divert  (the  ball)  to  the  ‘on’ 
side  of  the  wicket  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  bat.  In 
Golf,  To  drive  (the  ball)  widely  to  the  left  hand. 

1857  Chambers's  Information  II.  690  (Cricket)  The  proper 
balls  to  draw  are  those  which  are  pitched  somewhat  short 
..and  come  up  rather  within  the  line  of  your  leg-stump.  Ibid. 
696/2  (Golf)  Draw ,  to  drive  wildly  to  the  left.  1857 
Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  viii.(i88o)  352.  1893  Illustr.  Sport • 
in"  y  Dram.  News  8  Apr.  156/3  Let  him  draw  the  ball  or 
heel  it,  and  the  chances  are  he  will  drop  into  a  lakelet. 

15.  Billiards.  To  cause  (a  ball)  to  recoil  as  if 
pulled  back,  after  striking  another  ball. 

****  In  transferred  and  figurative  applications. 

16.  trans.  To  cause  to  come,  move,  or  go  (from 
or  to  some  place,  position,  or  condition)  ;  to  lead, 
bring,  take,  convey,  put.  Also  fig.  e.g.  to  draw 
into  example,  precedent,  comparison,  consequence, 
practice,  allowance,  etc.  Obs.  (exc.  as  associated 
with  other  senses).  +  To  draw  to  death  (also  of 
(  =  from)  life)  :  to  put  to  death  (obs.). 

c  1200  Ormin  10392  Ne  nohht  ne  dra3he  icc  upponn  me 
To  beon  bridgume.  a  1223  Juliana  4  Derfliche  [he]  droll 
ham  to  deacSe.  c  1250  Gen.  y  Ex.  3806  And  .  iiii.  score  of  Hue 
draten.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  698  Lorde  |>y  seruaunt 
dra}  neuer  to  dome.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  628  He  in 
bowrch  hys  landis  drewch.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  165 
To  drawen  in-to  memorie  ]’e  goode  werkes.  c  1450  Merlin 
17  Than  the  luges  drough  hem  apart,  and  cleped  these 
other  wemen.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  v.  23  The 
wounde  that  drue  hym  toward  to  dethe.  c  1591  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  78  Grosse  practises . .  to  drawe  the 
wealth  of  the  land  into  his  treasurie.  1608  Hieron  Defence 
in.  73  Kneeling,  .was  not  drawne  into  allowance  and  practise 
in  the  Church.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  90  Hee 
alters  his  intent,  and  drawes  his  forces  against  Rantas. 
1832  W.  Irving  Alhambra  II.  22  He  hastened  to  draw 
him  from  the  seductions  of  the  garden. 

+ 17.  To  construct  (a  ditch,  canal,  wall,  etc.)  from 
one  point  to  another  ;  to  ‘  lead  (L.  ducerei)  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11160  With  dykes  so  depe  dragben 
a-boute.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  89  A  navigable 
ditch  or  cut,  drawne  out  of  the  Nile.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr. 
Le  Blancs  Trav .  377  From  this  Lake  they  draw  a  Channell 
that  sets  certain  Leather-Engines  at  worke.  1698  Fryer 
Acc.  E.  India  <$*  P.  37  From  the  first  Point  a  Curtain  is 
drawn  with  a  Parapet.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  26 
A  navigable  canal  has  been  drawn  lately  from  Kiel,. to 
the  river  Eyder. 

+ 18.  Cookery.  To  pass  through  a  strainer;  to 
bring  to  proper  consistence  (cf.  draw  up,  89  d).  Obs. 

C1420  Liber  Cocorunt  (1862)  16  Drau}e  horn  thorowghe 
a  streynour  clene.  c  1430  Two  Cookery -bks.  13  Draw  pe 
same  brothe  thorwe  a  straynoure.  c  1440  Douce  MS. 
55  fol.  39  Draw  it  and  do  it  in  a  pott.  a  1550  in  Vicary's 
Anat.  (1888)  App.  ix.  x.  227  Drawe  the  pulpe  of  them 
thorough  a  strayner. 

+  19.  To  render  into  another  language  or  style 
of  writing  ;  to  translate.  Obs. 

ci 250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  13  Ut  of  latin  5is  song  is  drawen  on 
engleis  speche.  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  32 
Intil  englishe  pus  I  draw  hit.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lady e 
2  I  haue  drawen  youre  legende  and  all  youre  seruyee  in  to 
Englyshe.  a  1547  Surrey  (title)  The  fourth  Boke  of 
Virgill.  .translated  into  Englishe,  and  drawen  into straunge 
metre.  1569  Fenton  (title)  A  Discourse  of  Ciuile  warres 
.  .in  Fraunce,  drawne  into  Englishe. 

+  20.  To  bear, endure,  suffer,  undergo.  Obs.  (App. 
confused  with  Dkee.) 

a  122s  Juliana  49  Ope  pine  ant  te  de<5  pat  he  droh 
for  mon.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1914  Teonen  and  tintreohen 
pe  alre  meast  derue  pat  eni  deadlich  flesch  Mahe  drehen 
and  drahen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16989  (Cott.)  pe  pine  he 
for  me  drou  [Gott.  dregh]. 

f  21.  fig.  a.  To  adduce,  bring  forward,  appeal 
to  for  confirmation  (see  also  draw  forth ,  81  b). 
b.  To  assign,  attribute,  c.  To  turn  aside  to  a 
purpose,  pervert,  wrest.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14651  (Cott.)  Him  drau  i  me  to  mi 
warand.  1578  Timme  Caluine  on  Gen.  177  Paul  draweth 
the  same  to  all  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  a  1592  H.  Smith 


IVks.  (1866-7)  E  173  If  we  cannot  draw  it  to  one  of  these, 
then  we  think  it  fortune.  1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Lasci- 
uious  Man  (Arb.)  95  Whatsoeuer  you  speak,  he  will  draw  to 
bawdry.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  Apol.,  Passages,  which  pre¬ 
judiced  or  ignorant  readers  have  drawn  by  great  force  to 
hint  at  ill  meanings. 

+  22.  Arith.  To  add  ( lo ,  together) ;  to  subtract 
(out  of)  ;  to  multiply  (into,  in).  Obs. 

c  1425  Crafte  0/  N ombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  9  Draw  2  out  of 
4,  pan  leues  2.  Ibid.  18  Drav  pat  1  to  6  ..  &  pat  1  & 
pat  6  togedur  wel  be  7.  1660  Barrow  Euclid  1.  xxxv. 

Schol.,  Draw  3  into  4,  there  will  be  produced  12.  1709-29 

V.  Mandky  Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  13  Two  Numbers  given, 
to  multiply  one  by  the  other,  or  to  draw  one  into  the  other. 
1811  Hutton  Course  Math.  II.  291  The  fluxion  of.,  the 
continual  product  of  four  ..  quantities  ..  consisting  of  the 
fluxion  of  each  quantity,  drawn  into  the  products  of 
the  other  three. 

II.  Of  attraction,  drawing  in  or  together. 

23.  To  take  in  (air,  etc.)  into  the  lungs;  to 
breathe,  inhale  ;  to  cause  (a  draught)  to  enter,  e.g. 
into  a  chimney  or  bellows.  See  also  drazu  in,  82  c. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  1780  Unnethe  he  might  draw  his  blast. 
*375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  199  He  na  mocht  His  aynd  hot 
with  gret  panys  draw.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  17 
He  drough  his  breth  lyke  as  one  sholde  haue  deyde.  1544 
Phaer  Regim.  Life  (1553)  D  viij  b,  Great  heate  in  the  brest. . 
is  quenched  in  drawing  colde  ayre.  1637  Milton  Lycidas 
126  [Sheep]  Swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 
Rot  inwardly.  1659  D.  Pell  Irfiftr.  Sea  271  The  Male- 
stream-well .  .of  Norway .  .draws  water  into  it  during  the 
flood.. with  such  an  avarous  indraught.  1732  Berkeley 
Alciphr.  1.  §  3  Alciphron.  .stopped  to  draw  breath  and 
recover  himself.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxii,  I  ne’er 
before.  .Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air.  1862  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  VI.  223  Mellish  drew  a  deep  breath. 

b.  absol.  To  take  a  draught  (of  liquor). 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  348  They  had  their  cup- 
quarrels,  striving  who  should  draw  deepest. 

24.  absol.  or  intr.  To  produce  or  admit  of  a 
draught  or  current  of  air ;  said  of  a  chimney,  also 
of  a  tobacco-pipe  or  cigar. 

1758  A.  Reid  tr.  Macqucr's  Chym.  i.  269  Some  chimney 
that  draws  well.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xxxvii,  The 
fire  does  not  draw  well.  1883  Cajubridge  Staircase  100 
His  pipe  requiring  to  be  prodded  to  make  it  draw. 

25.  To  attract  by  physical  force,  as  a  magnet; 
to  contract,  become  covered  or  affected  with  (rust, 
heat,  etc. :  also  fig.). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  160  Vor  ne  beo  neuer  so  briht  gold  . .  ne 
stel,pet  hit  ne  schal  drawen  rust  of  on  pet  is  irusted.  c  1315 
Siioreham  70  So  drawyth  hy  affinite  Wyth  alle  thynesibbe. 
c  1400  Lanfi'anc' s  Cirurg.  199  Bete  pe  lyme.  .til  pou  drawe 
blood  perto.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiv.  83 
Bras  draweth  soone  ruste.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  cix. 
371  The  Adamant  drew  so  sore  the  Iron.  1563  W.  Fulke 
Meteors  (1640)  70  b,  Jeat  and  Amber  draw  hayres,  chaffe, 
and  like  light  matter,  but  being  before  chafed.  1669  Sturmy 
Mariner  s  Mag.  iv.  138  The  Points  of  the  Needle. .  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  drawn  aside  by  the  Guns.  1880  E.  Kirke  Garfield 
25  As  the  rod  draws  the  electricity  from  the  air. 

26.  fig.  To  attract  by  moral  force,  persuasion, 
inclination,  etc.  ;  to  induce  to  come  (to  a  place)  ; 
to  attract  by  sympathy  (to  a  person)  ;  to  convert  to 
one's  party  or  interest ;  to  lead,  entice,  allure,  turn 
(to,  into ,  or  from  a  course,  condition,  etc.).  (See 
also  draw  in,  on ,  off,  in  VII.)  a.  a  person. 

CX175  Lamb.  Hont.  53  To  dra^e  lechurs  to  ham.  C1200 
Ormin  10115  Her  droh  Johan  Bapptisste  wel  pe  leode  wipp 
hisslare.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  IVace  (Rolls)  14039  He 
.  .py  wif  til  hys  hore  hap  drawe.  c  1450  tr.  De  Tmitatione 
iii.  lix.  138  Grace  drawip  to  god  and  to  vertues.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  98  I  was  drawn  and  allured  ther- 
unto  through  the.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  A  vj  b, 
[They]  have.. hanged  their  bills  up  to  drawe  customers. 
1648  Gage  l Pest  Did.  xii.  59  The  people  are  drawne  to 
their  churches  more  for  the  delight  of  the  musick.  1781 
hi  ad.  D’Arblay  Diary  June,  He  endeavoured  to  draw 
him  into  telling  the  tale.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf  iii,  It  is  wonderful,  though,  how  you  feel  drawn  to 
a  man  who  feeds  you  well. 

b.  the  mind,  desires,  eyes,  attention,  etc. 
c  1230  Mali  Meid.  33  For  to  drahen  his  luue  toward  hire. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll .  2  pe  synne  of  pe  heldar  man  drawip.. 
pe  herds  of  pe  3ungar  in  to  dep.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  358  They  drawe  the  mindes  of  the  people  into  an 
admiration.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  308  His  look  Drew 
audience  and  attention  still  as  Night.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  15  P  5  To  draw  the  Eyes  of  the  World  upon  her.  1849 
E.  E.  Napier  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  95  My  attention  being 
drawn  to  the  spot,  I  saw  an  animal.  1884  L.  J.  Jennings 
in  Croker  Papers  I.  vi.  154  A  great  bereavement  . .  drew 
his  mind  from  public  affairs. 

27.  absol.  To  exercise  allurement  or  attractive 
force  ;  to  prove  an  attraction ;  to  attract  crowds. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.(1625)  94  Such.. as  draw 
unto  mischiefe.  1656  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  117 
All  draws  towards  liberty  and  joy.  1708  Prior  Turtle  <$• 
Sparrow  190  Example  draws,  when  Precept  fails.  1870 
Lowell  Study  Wind.  375  Mr.  Emerson  always  draws.  1884 
Fortn.  Rev.  1  Nov.  703  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ..  is 
sure  to  ‘  draw  *  enormously  wherever  he  goes. 

28.  To  influence  in  a  desired  direction,  induce 
(to  do  something).  (See  also  draw  on,  86  c.) 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  205  The  Spencers  had  so  drawne 
the  king  to  doe  and  consent  to  whatsoever  they  required. 
1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  13  I  say 
not  this.. to  draw  you  tp  desire  me  for  your  wife.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  472  Ahaz  his  sottish  Conquerour,  whom  he 
drew  Gods  Altar  to  disparage.  1763  J.  Brown  Poetry  $ 
Mus.  xiii.  231  When  I  am  drawn  to  attend  more  to  the 
Singer  than  to  what  is  Sung.  1892  Argosy  May  359  When 
he  had  drawn  me  to  love  him. 


29.  To  bring  together,  gather,  collect,  assemble. 
Obs.  exc.  as  associated  with  other  senses. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  143  Into  the  marches  of  Wales, 
where  they  drewe  to  them  great  power.  1595  Shaks.  John 
iv.  ii.  1 18  That  such  an  Army  could  be  drawne  in  France. 
1736  Lediard  Life  Marlborough  I.  63  An  Army  of  about 
1600  Men  was  drawn  together. 

b.  intr .  for  refl.  To  come  together,  gather, 
collect,  assemble  (about,  around ,  to  some  centre). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1591 1  (Cott.)  Mani  drou  a-bote  pat  fire. 
£1420  Chron.  Vilod.  964  All  his  frendus.  .drowyn  abou^t 
hym  theke  and  fast.  1538  Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I. 
83  The  great  resorte  of  people  that  drue  to  his  sermons. 
1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  ii,  Our  desolate  party 
drew  round  it.  1849  Tait's  Mag.  XVI.  27/2  The  whole 
party  drew  round  the  table. 

30.  To  bring  about  as  a  result,  cause  to  follow 
as  a  consequence,  entail,  induce,  bring  on.  (See  also 
draw  in,  82  e,  draw  on,  86  b.) 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  26649  (Fairf.)  A  synne  or  twa  vnbete 
pai  dragh  ay  ma  &  ma.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII ,  7 
The  proverbe  sayth,  tareynge  draweth  and  ieopardeth 
perell.  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law  ix.  (1636)  35 
Any  default  or  laches,  .either  in  accepting  the  freehold,  or 
in  accepting  the  interest  that  drawes  the  freehold.  1869 
A.  W.  Ward  tr.  Curtins'  Hist.  Greece  II.  ill.  ii.  392  This 
act  drew  after  it  important  consequences. 

31.  To  cause  to  fall  or  come  upon  ;  to  bring 
(evil,  calamity,  etc.)  upon .  (See  draw  dozen,  80  b.) 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  18729  (Fairf.)  Ful  grete  veniaunce  is  on 
him  draw.  1628  Earle  Microcos/u.,  Rash  man  ( Arb.)  96 
The  occasion  [that]  drew  this  mischiefe  vpon  him.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <5-  P.  113  Which  drew  the  Forces  of 
the  Sultan  his  Master  upon  him.  1736  Lediard  Life 
Marlborotigh  I.  126  He  drew  upon  Himself,  immediately, 
that  Swarm  of  Enemies.  1823  Examiner  65/2  They  are 
drawing  on  themselves  their  own  ruin,  i860  T.  Martin 
Horace  29  Rage  drew  on  Thyestes  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 
III.  Of  extraction,  withdrawal,  removal.  " 

*  With  that  which  is  taken  as  the  object . 

32.  trans.  To  pull  out,  take  out,  extract  (eg.  a 
cork  from  a  bottle,  a  tooth  from  the  jaw,  a  charge 
from  a  gun,  a  nail,  screw,  etc.  from  what  it  is  fixed 
in,  bread  from  an  oven,  stone  from  a  quarry,  a 
root,  pole,  young  plants,  stumps  at  cricket,  etc. 
from  the  ground,  a  card  from  the  pack).  See  also 
draw  out,  87  a. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  996  (Cott.)  Adam  . .  was  wroght  at 
vndern  tide,  At  middai  eue  draun  of  his  side,  c  1400 
Maundev.  (1839)  ix.  100  Men  make  drawe  the  braunches 
fiere  of,  and  beren  hem  to  hen  grafted  at  Babiloyne.  1562 
J.  He  ywood  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  98  This  peny  father 
drue  his  purse  apase.  1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman 
d'A  If.  I.  46  The  other  Country-fellow,  that  was . .  drawing  his 
Cards.  1703  T.  N.  City  C.  Purchaser  255  Some  in  draw¬ 
ing  of  Stone  make  use  of  Gun-powder.  1708  Motteux 
Rabelais  v.  xxi.  (1737)  95  The  Batch  . .  in  the  Oven  was  to 
be  drawn.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  34  P  5  To  cut  off  Legs, 
as  well  as  draw  Teeth.  1752  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  (1573)  402/2 
Having  drawn  the  shot  of  the  loaded  piece.  1828  Exam¬ 
iner  658/1  He  would  have  drawn  the  cork.  1842  Jml.  I\. 
Agric.  Soc.  III.  11.  387  A  poor  crop  of  turnips.. one  half  of 
which  was  drawn,  and  the  other  eaten  off  by  sheep.  1850 
‘  Bat  1  Crick.  Man.  40  The  time  for  drawing  the  stumps 
depends,  .upon  pre-arrangements.  1870  Hardy  &  Ware 
Mod.  Hoyle  156  (Besique)  When  a  player  draws  two  cards 
instead  of  one,  he  intimates  the  fact  at  once.  Mod.  That 
onion  bed  is  fit  for  drawing  [  =  thinning]. 

absol.  (Cards.)  1870  Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle  154 
(Besique)  The  winner  of  a  trick  is  the  first  to  draw  from 
the  pack.  1891  Field  28  Nov.  842/3  The  dealer  can  only 
draw  from  the  stock. 

33.  To  pull  out  or  extract  (a  sword  or  other 
weapon)  from  the  sheath,  etc.,  for  fight  or  attack. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  He  wile  his  swerd  drahen. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7764  (Cott.)  pou  dragh  J?i  suerd  and  sla 
me  her.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1575  Ysoude  to  tristrem  3ode 
Wip  his  swerd  *al  drain,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon 
i.  27  The  barons,  .drewe  alle  theyr  swerdes.  1583  Holly 
band  Campo  di  Fior  191  Every  man  draw  his  knife.  1678 
J.  Phillips  Taverniers  Trav.,  India  m.  xxiv.  202  The 
Java  Lords  . .  Drawing  their  poyson’d  Daggers,  cry’d  a 
Mocca  upon  the  English,  killing  a  great  number  of  them. 
1700  Congreve  Way  of  World  v.  x,  You  may  drawyour  fox 
if  you  please,  sir.  1736  Lediard  Life  Marlborough  I.  351 
They  had  obliged  him  to  draw  the  Sword.  1852  Thackeray 
Esmond  1.  xiii,  Are  you  going  to  draw  a  sword  upon  your 
friend  in  your  own  house? 

b.  absol.  (sc.  the  sword.) 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <§■  Jul.  1.  i.  69  Draw,  if  you  be  men. 
1628  J.  Rous  Diary  (Camden)  27  The  Captaines . .  drewe 
upon  the  saylers  with  greate  fury.  1719  De  Fop;  Crusoe 
11.  xiv,  We  fired  our  pistols,  .and  then  drew.  1862  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  IV.  306  It  is  but  ill  fighting  and  base  fence  to 
draw  upon  a  foe  in  a  coach. 

c.  fig.  To  drazu  one's  sword  against :  to  attack, 

‘  take  up  arms  *  against,  assume  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to.  So  to  drazu  one's  pen  or  quill 
against,  to  attack  in  writing. 

a  1683  Sidney  Disc.  Govt.  11.  xxiv.  (1704)  153  He  that 
draws  his  Sword  against  the  Prince  . .  ought  to  throw  away 
the  Scabbard.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  Apol.,  That  this 
answerer  had  . .  drawn  his  pen  against  a  certain  great  man. 
1735  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  151  Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal 
quill.  1759  Goldsm.  Bee ,  A  ugustan  Age  (Globe)  414/1  Many 
members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  drew  their  pens  for 
the  Whigs.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  624  The  two 
bishops  insisted  on  Monmouth’s  owning  that,  in  drawing 
the  sword  against  the  government,  he  had  committed  a 
great  sin. 

34.  To  pull  or  take  one  from  a  number  of  things 
(‘lots’)  so  as  to  decide  something  by  chance: 
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usually  in  phr.  to  draw  cut(s ,  to  drazv  lot(s  (see 
Cut  sl>d,  Lot).  Also  absol. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16699  (Cott.)  A-bute  his  kirtel  drou  pai 
cutt,  qua  suld  it  bere  a-wai.  1386,  etc.  [see  Cut  sb.1  1]. 
r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  131/1  Drawe  lotte,  sorcior.  1552 
Huloet,  Drawe  cutte  or  loites,  sortio.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
front .  A  iij  b,  The  World’s  a  Lott’ry  ;  He  that  drawes  may 
win.  1832  Examiner  614/1  Drawing  straws,  for  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  were  infinitely  preferable.  1870  Morris  Earthly 
Par.  II.  hi.  287  Then  we.  .shared  the  spoil  by  drawing  short 
and  long.  1886  Lesterre  Durant  I.  xi.  159  They  had  drawn 
for  partners,  and  he  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  luck, 
b.  To  obtain  or  select  by  lot. 

1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  124  p  1  Neither  of  them  had 
drawn  the  Thousand  Pound.  2791  Boswell  Johnson  (1831) 

V.  215  Johnson  was  once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  miliiia. 
1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  214  The  jury  is  drawn  very 
fairly.  1862  Tc))iple  Bar  Mag.  IV.  251  She  contributed  her 
half-crown  to  a  Derby  sweepstakes,  .and  triumphantly  drew 
the  winning  horse. 

35.  To  separate  or  select  from  a  group  or  heap  ; 
spec.  a.  To  select  and  set  apart  (sheep)  from  the 
flock,  for  breeding  or  fattening,  or  on  account  of 
disease  or  defect,  b.  To  separate  (seeds)  from  the 
husks,  c.  Falconry.  To  remove  (a  hawk)  from 
the  mew  after  moulting. 

14..  Tretyce  in  IV.  of  Henley's  Hush.  (1890)  54  Euery 
yere  onys  betwixt  ester  and  whitsonday  drawe  your  shepe 
and  loke  yeff  pey  be  clene.  1523  Fitzherb.  Hush.  §  40  To 
drawe  shepe,  and  seuer  them  in  dyuers  places.  1611 
Markham  Countr.  Content.  1.  v.  (1668)  36  Hawks  for  the 
field  would  be  drawn  from  the  mew  in  June.  1839  Jrnl.R. 
Agric.  Soc .  I.  11.  169,  I  then  proceeded,  .to  draw  forty 
wether  hogs  out  of  my  flock  of  Leicesters.  1845  Ibid.  VI. 

11.  373,  I  drew  two  lots  of  lambs  on  the  15th  of  April.  1847 
/bid.  VIII.  11.  283  The  cost  of  ‘cobbing’,  separating  the 
[clover]  seed  from  the  stalks,  and  ‘  drawing  separating  the 
seed  from  the  husk  by  hand.  1866  [bid.  Ser.  11.  II.  1.  165, 

I  get  all  my  seeds  drawn  by  contract.  .It  took  me  five  days 
to  cob  and  draw  the  45  bushels  of  Anthyllis  which  I  drew. 

36.  To  drag  or  force  (a  badger  or  fox)  from  his 
hole.  (See  also  s.v.  Badger  sb .2  5.) 

1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  272  You  see  this  little 
terrier  . .  many  a  fox  has  he  drawn  from  earth.  1838  [see 
badger-drawing  s.v.  Badger  sbA  5].  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett 

Parsons  <$•  W.  iii,  Bait  cats  and  draw  badgers.  1870  Blaine 
Encycl.  Run .  Sports  §  1751  If  the  fox  must  be  drawn  by 
a  hound,  first  introduce  a  whip,  which  the  fox  will  seize, 
and  the  hound  will  draw  him  more  readily.  1884  Ld. 
Randolph  Churchill  Sp.  28  Oct.,  I  will,  .take  the  earliest 
opportunity  I  can  find  of  seeing  what  I  can  do  to  draw  the 
badger. 

+  37.  To  withdraw;  in  Sporting ,  to  withdraw 
(the  stakes),  or  to  withdraw  (a  horse)  from  com¬ 
peting  in  a  race.  Obs. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  i.  162  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and 
draw  thy  Action.  1698  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  365 
[The  match]  betwixt  the  Yorkshire  mare  and  Mr.  Framp- 
ton's  horse  the  Turk  for  500^  is  drawn  by  consent.  1708 
Brit.  Apollo  No.  72.  2/1  We  wou’d  . .  advise  the  Wagerers 
to  draw  Stakes.  1809  Brit.  Press  5  Apr.  in  Spirit  Pub. 
Jrnls.  (1810)  XIII.  61  He  [a  horse]  was  drawn  at  the  late 
Westminster  races.  1838  J.  H.  Newman  Lett.  (1891)  II. 
258  If  he  would  specify  any  Tract  which  he  wished  drawn 
from  publication  . .  I  would  do  so  forthwith.  1857  Hughes 
Tom  Brown  11.  ix.  (1880)  368  ‘  Rory-o-More  drawn.  Butter¬ 
fly  colt  amiss  ’,  shouted  the  student. 

38.  To  leave  undecided  (a  battle  or  game).  Also 
absol.  [Original  sense  unknown  :  see  Dhawn  3.] 

*837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  51/1  (Chess)  In  this  critical  position, 
white  having  the  move  can  draw  the  game  by  checking 
[perpetually].  1878  Besant  &  Rice  Celia's  A  rb.  v,  Once 
or  twice  the  battle  was  drawn  by  foreign  intervention.  1892 
Graphic  10  Sept.  302/3  The  tendency  to  draw  a  match 
rather  than  gain  a  victory  at  the  cost  of  an  individual 
wicket  or  two  is  far  less  marked.  >895  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Nov. 
7/2  If  First  Trinity  wins,  it  will  be  the  first  success  they  have 
had  since  they  drew  twenty-one  years  ago. 

39.  To  take  (water)  from  a  well,  etc.  by  haul¬ 
ing  or  pumping  up.  Also  absol.  b.  Mining.  To 
raise  (ore)  to  the  surface  in  buckets. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5687  (Cott.)  pai  war  drauand  watur. 
a  1300  Vox  $  Wolf  277  in  R el.  Ant.  II.  278  He  com  to  the  j 
putte,  and  drou.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1115  The  thre 
stronge  watere  drew  vpp  out  of  a  cisterne.  1549  Coverdale, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Col.  4  Of  this  fountayne  maye  we  easly 
drawe.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  11.  xxii. 

60  A  smal  bucket  to  draw  water  with.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  540  With  Waters  drawn  from  their  perpetual 
Spring.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  322  The  engine,  .has  been 
employed,  ever  since  its  erection,  in  drawing  water,  full 
seventeen  hours  per  day.  1892  Leisure  Hour  Aug.  662/2 
[They]  congregate  to  draw  their  water  at  the  old  pump. 

40.  To  cause  (liquid)  to  flow  from  a  vessel 
through  an  opening ;  to  obtain  (drink)  from  a 
cask,  etc.  by  a  tap  or  the  like  ;  to  cause  (blood) 
to  come  flowing  through  a  wound.  Also  absol.  to 
draw  liquor ;  in  quot.  1 598,  to  exercise  the  trade 
of  a  *  drawer’  (Drawer  1  2). 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxii.  401  Ich  coupe  . .  drawe  at  one 
hole  Thicke  ale  and  pynne  ale.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
xxi.  95  per  may  na  maner  of  yrne  dere  him  ne  drawe  blude 
of  him.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  «$•  Epigr.  (1867)  178  The 
butler  drawth  and  drinkth  beere.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W. 

1.  iii.  11,  I  will  entertaine  Bardolfe  :  he  shall  draw;  he  shall 
tap.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  24  The  Toddy  is  drawne 
out  of  the  Palmito-tree.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  239 
Their  Stings  draw  Blood.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr. 
(1756)  I.  193  Blood  is  drawn  at  several  Periods.  1862 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  529  You  may  draw  me  a  mug  of  ale. 

b.  To  draw  it  mild:  (a)  lit in  reference  to 
beer  ;  ( b )  Jig.  ( colloq .)  to  be  moderate  in  statement 


or  behaviour ;  to  refrain  from  exaggeration.  So, 
to  draw  it  strong,  in  the  opposite  sense. 

1837  Thackeray  Ravenswing  iii,  Dress  quiet,  sir  :  draw  it 
mild.  1842  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Misadv.  Margate,  A  pint 
of  double  X,  and  please  to  draw  it  mild.  1864  Sala  in 
Daily  Tel.  6  Apr.,  Our  ladies  faithfully  promised  to  ‘draw 
it  as  mild’  as  possible ;  but  when  they  made  their  appearance 
in  most  splendid  array,  I  felt  rather  uncertain  as  to  what  the 
consequences  might  have  been  if  they  had  drawn  it  strong. 

41.  To  extract  (a  liquor,  juice,  etc.)  by  suction, 
pressure,  infusion,  or  distillation. 

a  1550  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ix.  iv.  222  Drawe  the 
muscellage  of  them  with  rose-water  and  white  wyne%  1574 
Hyll  Conject.  Weather  v,  To  drinke  clarified  whey  simply, 
or  drawen  with  cold  herbes,  is  then  very  healthful.  1639 
'  J.  W.  tr.  Guibert' sChar.  Physic.  11.  73  To  draw  the  Juice  of 
Cherries . .  take  out  the  stones  and  presse  them.  1730-  6  Bailey 
(folio)  s.v.,  To  draw  as  tea.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (.17^2) 
83  Oil  of  sweet  Almonds  newly  drawn.  1836  Fonblanque 
Eng.  under 7  A dminist.  (1837)  III.  313  How  are  the  gravies 
to  be  drawn,  if  the  cook  goes  to  church?  1838  Dickens 
Nich.  Nick,  ix,  He  will  be  here  by  the  time  the  tea’s  drawn, 
b.  Said  absol.  of  the  teapot ;  also  intr.  of  tea. 

1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  14  [The  tea]  took  a  long  time  to 
draw.  1836  Gentl.  Mag.  June  627/1,  I  like  the  teapot 
always  to  have  time  to  draw.  1891  Morning  Post  25  Dec. 
6/5  If  people  buy  strong  Indian  tea  and  put  the  same 
quantity  into  the  pot  as  they  do  of  China  tea  ..  the  liquor 
draws  too  strong. 

42.  Med.  To  cause  a  flow  of  (blood,  matter, 

1  humours  ’)  to  a  particular  part ;  to  promote  sup¬ 
puration.  Also  absol .  of  a  poultice  or  blister. 

c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg.  227  And  leie  perto  resoluyng 
pingis  pat  ben  not  to  strong,  and  pat  Pei  drawe  not  to 
harde.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  808  He  scarified  the 
place,  and  drawed  it  with  cupping-glasses.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  38  Rubarb  draweth  Choller . .  Agaricke  Flegme. 
1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  365  In  order  for  a 
blister  to  4  draw  ’  thoroughly,  it  usually  has  to  be  left  on 
some  eight  hours.  1890  Blackmore  Kit  <$•  Kitty  (ed.  3) 

III.  vii.  96  As  soon  as  his  poultice  began  to  draw. 

43.  To  convey  away  (water)  by  a  channel,  etc. ; 
to  drain  off ;  also  absol. ,  and  intr .  (for  rcjl.)  to 
drain  off,  percolate. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  7 66  They  forsake  the  water 
when  it  draweth  or  falleth  low.  1794  Agric.  Surv.  Kvicard. 
j  368  (Jam.)  The  sub-soil  is  so  concreted . .  that  water  does  not 
i  draw  or  filter  beyond  a  few  feet  of  distance.  1845  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  VI.  11.  573  The  deep  drains  draw  the  water 
from  a  distance  of  22  feet.  1856  Ibid.  XVII.  11.  488  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  water  draws  better  down  a  curved  drain 
than  a  straight  one. 

44.  fig.  To  take  or  obtain  frotn  a  source ;  to 
derive. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5581  (Cott.)  Of  israel  sede..wald  he 
drau  his  manhede.  c  1400  Lanfra7ic' s  Cirurg.  103  Now 
we  han  medycyns  drawen  of  .ij.  wellis  and  of  manie 
maistris.  c  1475  Partenay  144  On  of  faire. .  Of  the  which  I  am 
drawen  lynyally.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  12 
Foure  familiar  exempills  drawin  fra  the  haly  scripture.  1576 
Fleming  Pa?iopl.  Epist.  376  The  stocke  from  whence  he 
draweth  his  descent.  1654  tr*  Martin { s  Conq.  China  232 
Which  kind  of  custom  happily  the  Chineses  drew  from  the 
Persians.  1758  Johnson  Let.  to  Langton  21  Sept,  in 
Boswell ,  The  consolation  which  is  drawn  from  truth . .  is 
solid  and  durable.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876) 

IV.  xviii.  197  This  incidental  hint  may  perhaps  draw  some 
indirect  confirmation  from  the  highest  evidence  of  all. 

b.  intr .  or  absol.  To  obtain  supplies,  resources, 
information,  etc.,  from  a  source.  (See  also  66.) 

1829  Examiner  772/2  His  Lordship  has  drawn  from  other 
sources  than  his  own  brain.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  I.  App.  702  We  get  a  spirited  account  of  the  battle, 
from  which  I  have  not  scrupled  to  draw  largely. 

c.  intr.  for  rcjl.  To  be  derived,  spri ngfrom. 
1847  Tennyson  Princ.  v.  395,  I  know  Your  prowess, 

Arac,  and  what  mother’s  blood  You  draw  from. 

45.  To  take,  receive,  or  obtain  (money,  salary, 
revenues,  etc.)  from  a  source  of  supply. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  87  If  euerie  Ducat  in  sixe 
thousand  Ducates  Were  in  sixe  parts,  and  euery  part 
a  Ducate,  I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  haue  my  bond. 
1605  —  Lear  1.  i.  87  What  can  you  say,  to  draw  A  third, 
more  opilent  then  your  Sisters?  1779  J.  Moore  View  Soc. 
Fr.  (1789)  I.  xxiv.  195  And  draw  a  revenue  from  the  poor 
inhabitants.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  532/2  [He]  drew  his 
salary  quarterly.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  210  Neither 
could  he  forget  to  draw  his  pension  from  the  King  of 
Prussia.  1879  Sala  Paris  Herself  (ed.  4)  II.  vii.  85  Ladies 
who  have  come  to  the  Bank  to  draw  their  dividends. 

46.  To  cause  to  come  forth  or  issue  ;  to  elicit, 
‘fetch’,  call  forth,  evoke,  spec,  in  Cards ,  To 
cause  (a  particular  card  or  cards)  to  be  played  out. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1522  (Cott.)  Organis  harp  and  oper  gleu, 
He  drou  pan  oute  o  musik  neu.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vii. 
33  They  entendyd  to  drawe  from  hir  som  wordes  seruynge  to 
theyr  entencion.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  73  Which 
drew  aforetime  many  a  teare  from  the  distressed  Christians. 
17 1 1  Steele  Sped.  No.  252  p  3  So  great  an  Orator  in  this 
Way,  that  she  draws  from  me  what  Sums  she  pleases. 
1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  II.  280  He  drew  from  me  all  the 
information  I  had  been  able  to  elicit.  1878  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Ombre  41  He  draws  all  the  trumps  and  wins  all  the  tricks. 

47.  colloq.  To  rouse  (a  person)  to  action,  speech, 
or  anger ;  to  induce  to  come  forth,  ‘  fetch  ’ ;  to  irri¬ 
tate,  exasperate.  (Cf.  36,  also  draw  out,  87  g.). 

i860  Thackeray  Philip  vi.  (Farmer),  The  wags  ..  can 
always,  as  the  phrase  is,  ‘draw  ’  her  father,  by  speaking  of 
..Waterloo,  or  battles  in  general.  1890  Mrs.  Hungerford 
Born  Coquette  II.  xx.  220  The  hostess . .  is  not  here  to  be 
badgered  and  worried  and  drawn.  1892  Lentznf.r  Austra¬ 
lian  Word-bk.  21  Draw ,  to  vex,  to  infuriate,  .undoubtedly 
a  metaphor  from  ‘drawing  a  badger’.  189a  Guardian 


I  10  Aug.  1178/2  He  has  striven  ..to  ‘  draw  ’  his  opponents 
and  to  exasperate  them. 

48.  To  deduce,  infer  (a  conclusion,  etc.  from 
premisses).  (Cf.  also  64.) 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  176  note,  A  conclusion., 
drawne  from  hope  and  bonne  esperaunce.  1693  Hum.  <y 
Conv.  Town  132  From  innocent  Looks  drawing  what  Con¬ 
clusions  they  please.  1701  Norris  Ideal  World  1.  vii.  343 
We  may  hence  draw  an  argument  backward  for  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  truth.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  541/1  Astonished  at  the 
logick  which  could  draw  such  an  inference.  1847  Marryat 
Childr.  N.  Forest  viii,  What  inference  would  you  draw 
from  that?  1885  S.  Laing  Mod.  Se.  Mod.  Th.  (1894)146 
Conclusions  drawn  from  a  totally  different  class  of  facts. 

**  With  that  from  which  the  contents  are  taken 
as  the  object. 

49.  To  extract  something  from,  draw  out  the 
contents  of;  to  empty,  drain,  exhaust,  deplete. 
To  draw  dry :  to  empty  or  exhaust  of  liquid  ; 
also  fig. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist .  378  To  declare  . .  it  would. . 
drawe  the  veyne  of  mine  invention  drie.  c.  1586  C’tess 
Pembroke  Ps.  cxv.  vi,  The  conduites  of  his  store,  He  never 
dry  shall  draw.  1589  Nashe  Pasquil  $  Marforius  22  Firie- 
ouens.  .and  when  they  are  drawn,  they  deliuer  a  batch  for 
the deuils tooth.  1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  <$•  Co?nmw.  522 
The  Persian  warre.  .[has]  drawne  drie  his  Coffers.  1666-7 
Pepys  Diary  24  Feb.,  Their  oven  was  drawn  by  ten  o’clock 
at  night.  1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  1.  49  The  calf  should 
be  allowed  to  draw  the  cow  fully.  Ibid.  281  Carrots  do  not 
draw  the  ground  more  than  swede  turnips.  1892  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  Drawing  a  Pan,  taking  out  of  a  pan  the 
draught  of  salt  which  has  accumulated  there. 

50.  To  draw  out  the  viscera  or  intestines  of;  to 
disembowel  (a  fowl,  etc.  before  cooking,  a  traitor  or 
other  criminal  after  hanging). 

In  many  cases  of  executions  it  is  uncertain  whether  this, 
or  sense  4,  is  meant.  The  presumption  is  that  where  drawn 
is  mentioned  after  hanged ,  the  sense  is  as  here. 

C1320  Sir  Tristr.  1797  Sche  swore  bi  godes  rode  pai 
schuld  ben  hong  and  drain. .  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  278 
Sum  thai  hangyt,  and  sum  thai  drew,  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum 
(1862)  35  po  crane  schalle  fyrst  enarmed  be  . .  Dra^un  at  po 
syde  as  wodcockis.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  131/1  Drawe  fowlys, 
or  dysbowaylyn . .  eviscero.  1465  Paston  Lett.  I.  No.  99. 135, 1 
was  arestyd . .  and  was  thretenyd  to  have  ben  hongyd,  drawen, 
and  quarteryd.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  in  Monumenta 
Franciscayia  (Rolls)  II.  152  Thys  yere  was  Roger  Mortemer 
erle  of  March  hangyd  and  drawne  at  Tyborne  for  tresoun. 
*655  Culpepper  R Kerins  1.  vi.  27  Take  a  Goose  or  Duck  that 
is  fat,  pluck  it  and  draw  it.  1682  S.  Pordage  Medal  Rev. 
178  Those  men,  whom  they  can  neither  hang  nor  draw.  1790 
Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  166  We  have  not  been  drawn  and 
trussed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a 
museum,  with  chaff* and  rags.  1893  Field  4  Mar.  331/1  The 
proper  mode  of  removing  the  neck,  crop,  and  merrythought, 
and  drawing  the  fowl. 

51.  To  draw  a  net  through  or  along  (a  river  or 
shore)  for  fish.  Cf.  Drag  v.  7. 

a  1440  Sir  Dcgrev.  113  He  drowhe  reveres  with  flysh.  1673 
in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  83  That  no  Person  do  hereafter 
presume  to  draw  the  Shores  in  the  River  of  Thames.  1758 
Descr.  Thames  52  Where  Fishermen  that  draw  the  Shores 
usually  resort.  1784  Cowper  Lett.  28  Nov.,  When  they 
drew  the  river,  they  presented  us  with  a  fine  jack. 

52.  Hunting.  To  search  (a  wood,  covert,  etc.) 

for  game.  Also  *  absol. 

1583  Stanyhurst  VEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  98  When  they  shal  in 
thickets  thee  coouert  maynelye  be  drawing.  1686  [Blore] 
Gentl.  Recreat.  11.  78  When  a  Huntsman  beats  a  Wood  to 
find  a  Chase,  'tis  called  Drawing  the  Covert.  1789  G.  White 
Selborne  (1875)  319  Though  the  huntsman  drew  Harteley 
Wood  ..yet  no  stag  could  be  found.  1859  Jephson  Brittany 
ix.  143  To  open  the  hunting  season  by  drawing  the  forest. . 
for  wolves.  1891  Field  7  Nov.  693/2  Two  of  the  . .  coverts 
were  drawn  without  success. 

absol.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vii.  v,  You  have  lost 
the  hare,  and  I  must  draw  every  way  to  find  her.  1892 
Field  7  May  663/3  While  the  hounds  were  drawing,  a  holloa 
. .  made  known  the  whereabouts  of  a  fox. 

b.  To  draw  (a  covert,  etc.)  blank :  to  search  it 
without  success  ;  also  to  draw  a  blank,  and  intr.  for 
refl.,  to  drazo  blank.  (With  allusion  to  drawing  a 
blank  in  a  lottery  :  cf.  34  b,  and  Blank  sb.  4.) 

183Z  Eg.-Warburton  Hunt.  Songs  ii.  (1883)  7 The  man.. 
Whose  heart  heaves  a  sigh  when  his  gorse  is  drawn  blank. 
1858  A.  F.  W.  Drayson  Sporting  Scenes  S.  Africa  215 
Some  of  these  woods  had  been  drawn  blanks.  1892 
Itlustr.  Sporting  4  Dram.  News  3  Dec.  29/3  The  Laurels 
.  .and  the  Willows  all  drew  blank. 

53.  colloq.  To  elicit  information  from  (a  person) ; 
to  *  pump  ’. 

1857  Reade  Course  True  Love  225  I’ll  draw  the  farmer  ! 
.891  Athoiaeum  5  Sept.  330/1  It  is  a  pity  that  the  dramatist 
lets  himself  be  drawn  by  the  interviewer. 

IV.  Of  tension,  extension,  protraction. 

54.  To  pull  out  to  a  greater  length  or  size;  to 
stretch,  distend,  extend,  elongate;  to  spin  (a  thread). 
Also  absol.,  and  intr.  for  refl.  (See  also  draw 
abroad \  draw  out ,  in  VII.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12409  (Gott.)  pis  tre  pai  droght  paim 
bituine.  1511-12  Act  3  Hen .  VIII ,  c.  6  §  1  The  byer  of 
wollen  clothes  . .  shall  not  drawe  . .  the  same  clothes  . .  by 
teyntour  or  wynche.  1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  vi.  88  Any 
might  haue  drawne  it  . .  as  if  it  had  bene  some  glue  or  bird¬ 
lime.  1655  W.  Fulke's  Meteors  Obs.  164  Though  Gold  be 
drawn  into  the  smallest  wire.  1742  Pope  Dune .  iv.  590  Or 
draw  to  silk  Arachne’s  subtile  line.  1747  Stovin  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLIV.  572  The  Skin  drew  or  stretch’d  like  a  Piece 
of  Doe-Leather.  1824  Mirror  III.  383/2  Had  we  but  the 
art  of  drawing  threads  as  fine  as  a  spider’s  web. 

+  b.  To  stretch  on  the  rack  ;  to  rack.  Obs.  rare. 
1481  Caxton  Godfrey  lv.  (1893)  96  They  made  hym  to  be 
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drawen  and  payned  to  saye  the  trouthe.  1483  —  G.  de  la 
Tour  cxl.  197  Rather  I  shold  lete  me  drawe  than  I  shold 
telle  it  ageyn. 

55.  Jig .  To  extend,  lengthen,  prolong,  protract. 
(See  also  draw  along,  77  b,  draw  out ,  87  d.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  791  (Cott.)  Quat  hot  es  lang  mi  tale  to 
draw.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  107/1  To  Drawe  on  longe  or  on 
lenght,  crastinare,  p?‘olongare.  1598  Barret  Theor.  IVarres 

I.  i.  1,  I  will  drawe  my  leisure  and  poore  skill  to  the  vtter- 
most.  1619  Beaum.  &  Fl.  King  «$•  No  King  1.  i.  8  Thou 
drawst  thy  words.  1847  L-  Hunt  Jar  Honey  ix.  (1848)  119 
The  sense  of  hushing  solemnity  is  drawn  to  the  finest  point. 
1885  A  tkenseum  23  May  661/1  The  anguish  of  the  last 
chapters  is  too  long  drawn. 

56.  techn.  a.  To  straighten  out  (straw,  etc.)  by 
pulling  it  repeatedly  lengthwise,  for  thatching,  etc. 
b.  To  make  (wire)  by  drawing  a  piece  of  metal 
through  a  succession  of  holes  of  diminishing  size 
and  thus  extending  it  in  length,  c.  To  form  (a 
glass  tube  or  the  like)  by  drawing  molten  glass  out 
in  length,  d.  To  flatten  out  (metal)  by  hammer¬ 
ing  or  otherwise,  e.  Cotton- spinning,  etc.  To 
elongate  and  attenuate  (the  slivers  of  cotton,  wool, 
or  flax),  by  passing  them  between  successive  pairs 
of  rollers  revolving  at  different  speeds,  f.  To 
spread  plaster  over  (a  wall  or  ceiling). 

1509  [see  Drawn  i].  1606  Durham  Grassmen's  Acc. 

(Surtees)  33  For  the  carrage  of  y‘  straw  to  y>  bull  house  and 
for  the  drawinge  ofyt,  14 d.  1701  Mem.  St.  Giles’s  (Surtees) 
98  Paid  for  drawing  the  new  Whins,  and  spent,  8 s.  6d.  1721 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5965/4  A  Work -house  for.  .Drawing  Wyer. 
1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  450  The  glass  tube  had  been  just 
drawn  at  the  glass-house.  1833  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal 

II.  334  Wire  is  drawn  either  by  hand,  or  by  steam,  water,  or 
other  power.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  95/2  (Cotton-spinning) 
The  next  operation  is  called  drawing . . The  object. . is  to  com¬ 
plete  . .  the  arranging  of  the  fibres  of  cotton  longitudinally,  in 
a  uniform  and  parallel  direction,  and  to  remedy  all  existing 
inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  sliver.  1841  in  R.  Oastler 
Fleet  Papers  (1842)  I.  xlviii.  380  Being  employed  in  ‘  drawing 
lace  when  only  twenty-one  months  old. 

57.  Naut .  intr.  Of  a  sail :  To  swell  out  tightly 
with  the  wind. 

1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  41  We  haue  a  .. 
faire  wind,  and  all  sailes  drawing.  1762  Falconer  Shipzvr. 
11.  189 The  mizen  draws;  she  springs  aloof  once  more.  1835 
Marryat  Pirate  ix,  The  schooner  had  let  draw  her  fore¬ 
sheet.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/.  Mastxx ii.  66  Her  yards  were 
braced  sharp  up,  every  sail  was  set,  and  drew  well.  1893 
Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  716/1  The  canvas  either  drew  full,  or 
was  absolutely  slack. 

+  58.  intr.  To  extend  or  amount  to.  Obs. 

1501  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  87  As  myche  mony  as  iij 
quarters  shall  drawe  to.  1563-4  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam¬ 
bridge  (1886)  II.  571  Top  pieces  for  the  west  wyndowe 
whiche  drewe  to  xxi  fote  of  glass. 

f  b.  trans.  To  amount  to.  Obs. 

c  1462  J.  Paston  in  Paston  Lett.  No  461.  II.  114  To  have 
the  seid  plase  and  certeyn  of  his  livelode  of  gretter  valew 
than  the  charge  of  the  seid  college  schuld  drawe.  14  . . 
Tretyce  in  W.  of  Henley's  Hush.  (1890)  51  Your  costes  done 
vpon  j>e  seid  acre  drawithe  iij d.  &  yt.  ob. 

V.  Of  delineation  or  construction  by  drawing. 

*  To  draw  a  line,  figure,  formal  document , 
comparison,  etc. 

59.  To  trace  (a  line  or  figure)  by  drawing  a 
pencil,  pen,  or  the  like,  across  a  surface  ;  to  cut  (a 
furrow)  by  drawing  a  ploughshare  through  the 
soil. 

c  1305  Edm.  Conf.  223-5  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  To  arsme- 
trike  he  drou3.  .And  his  figours  drou3  aldai.  .Arsmetrike  is 
a  lore  pat  of  figours  al  is  And  of  draujtes  as  me  draweb  in 

fioudre.  1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knmvl.  1.  Defin.,  A  Straight 
yne,  is  the  shortest  that  maye  be  drawenne  betweene  two 
prickes.  1552  Huloet,  Drawe  a  furrow  with  a  plowe  about 
a  place.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  130  Wyth 
th’  one  fote  of  your  compasse  (placinge  th’  other  foote 
in  K.)  drawe  Cyrcles.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  1.  24 
The  Center,  .from  which  Point  all  Lines  drawn  to  the 
Circumference  are  equal.  1781  Cowpf.k  Conversation  380 
Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial  plate.  1890  Sir  S.  W. 
Baker  Wild  Beasts  I.  159  These  cuts  were  as  neatly 
drawn  across  the  skull  as  though  done  by  a  sharp  pruning 
knife. 

b.  To  draw  a  (or  the)  line  (fig.)  :  to  determine 
or  define  the  limit  between  two  things  or  groups;  in 
mod.colloq.  use(esp.  with  a/),  to  laydown  a  definite 
limit  of  action  beyond  which  one  refuses  to  go. 

1793  Trial  of  Fyshe  Palmer  42  It  is  difficult,  .to  draw  the 
line.  1821  Examiner  582/1  They  know  how  to  draw  the 
line  between  private  and  public  feeling.  1832  Blaclav. 
Maf>.  Jan.  129/1  Lord  Brougham  then  proceeds,  after 
stating  that  it  was  1  necessary  to  draw  a  line  somewhere 
1881  Scribner’s  Mag.  XXL  409/2  Feathers  and  flowers  are 
different  things.  You  must  draw  a  line  somewhere,  an’  I 
draw  it  at  feathers. 

60.  To  make  (a  picture  or  representation  of  an 
object)  by  drawing  lines;  to  design,  trace  out, 
delineate  ;  formerly  also,  to  mould,  model. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  194  b.  We  rede  that 
saynt  Luke  the  euangelyst  drewe  and  made  an  ymage  of 
our  Sauyour  Jesu.  1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine 
599  He  could  draw  the  figures  of  men  exactly  [1606  make 
Images]  in  Earth  or  Clay.  1659  F>.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  576 
Will  a  Picture  continue  that  is  drawn  upon  an  Ice  ?  1661-2 
Pepys  Diary  1  Mar.,  My  wife  and  I  by  coach.. to  see  my 
little  picture  that  is  a  drawing.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  83 
P  5  All  the  Faces  he  drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
Smiles.  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing  iv.  203  The  forms  of 
the  figures . .  were  finely  imagined  and  correctly  drawn.  1861 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  III.  24  He  drew  cartoons  on  wood. 


b.  To  represent  (an  object)  by  a  drawing  or 
picture  ;  to  delineate,  depict. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzd s  Civ.  Co7iv.  hi.  (1586)  156  b,  Having 
to  draw  the  singular  beuties  of  Helen.  1602  Shaks.  Ham. 
11.  i.  91  He  fals  to  such  perusall  of  my  face,  As  he  would 
draw  it.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  18  Here  are  many 
rare  sorts  of  Birds  . .  one  only  I  have  drawne.  1833  Meek , 
Mag.  341  Those  who  draw  the  objects  on  wood,  as  well  as 
engrave  them.  1861  Te77iple  Bar  Mag.  III.  304  Leech  has 
drawn  him  im  Punch  five  hundred  times. 

c.  Jig.  To  represent  in  words,  describe.  Also  to 
draw  a  portrait  or  picture  of,  in  same  sense. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  213  (262)  And  sith  thend  is 
euery  tales  strength  . .  What  should  I  paint  or  drawen  it  on 
length.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  51  Having 
drawne  his  portraiture,  I  send  the  first  counterfeit  to  him- 
selfe.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  309  P  7  Mammon’s  character 
is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  First  Book.  1850  Tait's  Mag.  XVII. 
249/1  Macaulay  . .  draws  a  flattering  picture  of  William's 
capabilities.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  19  Dec.  696/2  The  character  of 
Pamphilus  . .  shows  how  Terence  could  draw  a  young  man. 

d.  ad  sol.  or  intr.  To  trace  the  lines  of  a  figure  ; 
to  practise  the  art  of  delineation. 

1530  Palsgr.  526  He  draweth  as  well  in  blacke  and  whyte, 
as  any  man  in  Englande.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  1.  §  11 
Did  those  great  Italian  masters,  .always  draw  with  the 
same  ease  and  freedom?  1861  Te77iple  Bar  Mag.  III.  23 
He  could  draw  from  the  ‘  round  ’. 

61.  Masoniy.  trans.  To  shape  (stone- work)  by 
cutting  off  thin  slices.  (Cf.  Draught  sb.  43.) 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc .  183  The  work  is  hewed  or 
drawn  pretty  near  a  Round. 

+  62.  To  devise,  contrive;  to  set  in  order, 
arrange,  array.  Obs .  (See  also  draw  up,  89  f.) 

(In  quot.  1230,  the  sense  is  very  doubtful.) 

r  1230  Hali  Meid.  23  pe  flurs  pat  beo5  idrahe  p[e]ron  . .  to 
tellen  of  hare  euene  ne  is  na  monnes  speche.  c  1540  tr.  Pol. 
Verg.  E7ig.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  179  Burning  with  rage 
incredible,  .he  drew  a  plot  for  the  lord  Hastinges.  a  1586 
Satir.  Poems  Refomn.  xxxvi.  98  Judas,  .ane  vyler  draucht 
nor  thow  did  neuer  draw.  1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (18 37) 
142  Straight  she  drew  a  plot  to  have  him  slaine.  1663  F. 
Hawkins  Youth's  Behav.  83  The  matter  of  any  Book  or 
Science,  drawn  into  Indexes  or  Tables. 

63.  To  frame  (a  writing  or  document)  in  due 
form ;  to  compose,  compile,  write  out.  (See  also 
draw  out,  87  h,  draw  up ,  89  g.) 

#1300  Cursor  M.  20059  (Cott.)  In  sotherin  englis  was  it 
draun,  And  turnd  it  haue  i  till  our  aun  Langage  o  northrin 
lede.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  1  b,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  drawe  a  treatyse  for  myselfe.  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Hc7i.  VII ,  21  A  forme  of  a  league  and  amitie 
shoulde  be  drawen  with  condicions,  clauses  and  cove- 
nauntes.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  394  Clarke,  draw  a 
deed  of  gift.  165 .  Pepys  Dia?y  (1879)  IV.  92  Drawing  the 
letter  we  are  to  send.  1722  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  (1795) 
II.  vii.  25  Caused  an  indictment  to  be  drawn  against  us. 
1829  Exa7iiiner  779/2  Acts  of  Parliament  were  drawn  so 
negligently.  1879  L.  Stephen  Johnson  iii.  72  Langton  had 
employed  Chambers,  .to  draw  his  will. 

+  b.  intr .  To  write  or  treat  of.  Obs . 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2315  (Cott.)  Of  abraham  now  wil  we  drau 
[v.  r.  draghe,  drawe].  Ibid.  28868  And  for  per  mater  es 
gode  to  knau,  Of  almus  sal  i  for-per  drau. 

64.  To  frame,  make,  formulate,  lay  down, 
institute  (comparisons,  contrasts,  distinctions,  etc.) 
[App.  of  very  composite  origin,  having  affinities  in 
varying  measure  with  senses  16,  48,  59  b,  and  63.] 

1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Joum.  Fra7ice  I.  136,  I  . .  drew  inces¬ 
sant  censures  on  his  taste.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  xx.  190,  I  ..  avoided  drawing  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  your  son  and  F.  1823  Keble  Serm.  ii.  (1848)  31  He 
has  been  drawing,  in  strong  colours,  a  contrast  between  the 
punishments  and  the  rewards.  1831  A.  Fonblanque  Eng. 
U7ider  7  Ad77ihiist.  (1837)  II.  157  Praying  that  a  distinction 
may  he  drawn  between  [etc.].  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  M midi 
i.  (1870)  4  Nestor  ..  draws  a  somewhat  similar  contrast 
between  the  heroes  of  his  youth  and  those  of  the  Greek 
army  before  Troy.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  21,  I  have 
heard  Prodicus  drawing  endless  distinctions  about  names. 
1876  J.  S.  Brewer  Eng.  Studies  iv.  (1881)201  Comparisons 
were  drawn  in  his  favour  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  brother. 

**  To  draw  a  bill  or  demand  note. 

65.  Comm.  To  write  out  in  due  form  an  order 
to  pay  money  on  the  writer’s  account ;  to  write  out 
(a  bill,  cheque,  or  draft).  Const,  on,  ttfon  (the 
person  who  has  to  pay). 

1671  Crowne  Juliana  m,  Draw  hills  of  death,  they  shall 
he  paid  on  sight ;  I  will . .  pay  as  fast  as  you  can  draw  on 
me.  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  213  She  should  draw 
hills  upon  me.  1776  Trial  of  Nmidoco77iar  23/2  Bollakey 
Doss  drew  a  draugnt  on  Benares  in  favor  of  Lord  Clive  for 
a  lack  of  rupees.  1817  W.  Selwyn  Lazu  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4) 
II.  1171  C.  drew  hills  of  exchange  on  B.  for  the  price  of  the 
goods.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect.  Ii,  With  instructions  to 
draw  the  cheque  for  his  signature.  1892  J.  Adam  C0771- 
viercial  Coir.  24  The  person  who  writes  the  *  order  to  pay  ’ 
is  said  to  draw  the  Bill. 

b.  absol.  in  same  sense ;  also,  less  strictly,  to 
make  permitted  demands  on  or  upon  (a  person)  for 
funds.  To  draw  against,  to  issue  drafts  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  (value  placed  in  the  drawee’s  hands). 

1671  [see  prec.].  1732  Gay  Let.  to  Szvift  16  Nov.  in  S.'s 
Lett.  (1766)  II.  171  You  may  now  draw  upon  me  for  your 
money,  as  soon  as  you  please.  1809  R.  Langford  Ditrod. 
Trade  26,  I  have  . .  taken  the  liberty  to  draw  upon  you  for 
,£5000.  1861  Te77iple  Bar  Mag.  I.  504  Remit  Frank  his 

allowance  without  drav'frng  on  our  income.  Ibid.  III.  218 
She  has  unlimited  power  to  draw  on  my  banker.  1866 
Crump  Ba7iking  iii.  78  It  is  expected  that  the  portion  of  the 
credit  consisting  of  those  documents,  will  not  be  drawn 
against  until  sufficient  time  shall  have  elapsed  for  them  to 
be  cleared. 


66.  intr.  To  make  a  demand  or  draft  upon  (a 
person,  his  memory,  imagination,  etc.)  for  re¬ 
sources  or  supplies  of  any  kind. 

1797  Hist,  in  A 7m.  Reg.  166/2  England,  to  meet  the  war 
of  assignats,  drew  upon  the  finances  of  posterity.  1840 
Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Ghost  Introd.,  It  is  on  my  own 
personal  reminiscences  that  I  draw  for  the  following  story. 
1855  H.  Rogers  Ess.  II.  vii.  323  The  narrative .  .here 
and  there  draws  largely  on  our  faith.  1859  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XX.  11.  488  LWheat]  draws  less  upon  the  natural 
powers  of  the  soil,  i860  Te77iple  Bar  Mag.  I.  41  They 
drew  amply  upon  their  imagination  when  facts  failed. 

VI.  (reft.  &v\d  intr.)  Of  motion,  moving  oneself. 
+  67.  reft.  To  d?*aw  oneself ;  to  move  oneself, 
betake  oneself,  come,  go,  proceed,  approach  to  or 
towards ;  to  withdraw,  retire,  or  remove from.  Obs. 

c  1200  Ormin  10656  Sannt  Johan  droh  himm  o  bacch. 
Ibid.  11545  patt  illke  mann  birrp  dra^henn  himm  Fra 
gluterrnessess  esstess.  C1205  Lay.  93  pes  due  mid  his 
drihte  To  pare  sae  him  droh.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7412  (Cott.) 
pe  men  was  won  to  drau  ham  nere.  Ibid.  15904  (Gott.) 
A  quile  forward  he  yode,  A  quile  him  drou  againe.  1388 
Wyclif  Luke  xv.  15  And  he  wente,  and  drou3  hym  to  oon  of 
the  citeseyns  of  that  cuntre,  C1400  Bcry7i  2322,  I  drow} 
me  to  foly,  and  wold  nat  be  governed.  1530  Palsgr.  526  He 
begynneth  to  drawe  hym  in  to  companye  nowe.  a  1618 
Raleigh  (J.),  As  their  people  increased,  they  drew  themselves 
more  westerly  towards  the  Red  sea. 

+  68.  intr .  To  move,  proceed,  come,  go.  Obs.  or 
arch.  exc.  as  in  b. 

a  1000  Guthlac  699  (Gr.)  Ongon  pa  leofne  siS  dra^an. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  49  pider  3e  sculen  3orne  drawen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  22543  (Cott.)  Wodd  and  wall  al  dun  sal  drau. 
c  1400  Destr.  'Troy  906  Iason..Drow  euyn  to  the  dragon, 
dressit  hym  to  fight,  c  1489  Caxton  So7i7ies  of  Aymo7i  ii.  66 
‘Where  be  my  sonnes  gone?'..  ‘I  cannot  telle  whether 
they  are  drawen.’  c  1489  —  BZa7ichardyn  iii.  18  So  shal  we 
leue  him  drawing  on  his  waye.  1586  A.  Day  Eng. 
Secretary  1.  (1625)  73  Why  draw  we  not  home  into  our- own 
soyle  of  England  ?  1644  Chas.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser. 
11.  III.  317  Wee  desire  you  to  draw  with  all  your  forces  to 
Bristol.  1808  Scott  Mar77i.  vi.  xiii,  The  train  from  out  the 
castle  drew. 

b.  Now  only,  To  move  or  make  one’s  way 
toivards  a  place,  to  come  near,  approach,  to  come 
together,  to  withdraw  to  one  side ;  and  in  certain 
adverbial  combinations,  as  draw  back,  down ,  in , 
near,  nigh ,  off,  on,  up :  see  VII. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2378  Toward  here  fader  he  gunen 
dra3en.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6276  (Cott.)  pe  see  drogh  samen 
on  ilka  side.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  61  Asyde  he  gan 
drawe.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxxxi.  250  They  all 
togyther  drewe  a  parte  in  to  a  chambre.  1563  Shute 
Archit.  Bjb,  Constrained  the  braunches  of  the  herbe  to 
draw  downwardes  againe  with  a  sertaine  compasse.  1670 
Narborough  Jrnl.  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  1.  (1711)  16  [Sails] 
all  set  to  draw  away  southerly.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  v.  116 
Our  men  immediately,  .drew  together  in  a  body.  1703 
Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  144  Having  heard  of  0111- 
drawing  homeward.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxviii,  I  am  now 
drawing  towards  an  abode  that  looks  brighter  as  I  approach 
it.  1861  Te7)iple  Bar  Mag.  III.  535  Every  believer  would 
draw  on  one  side.  1892  Ibid.  Nov.  363  Drawing  towards 
Wales  and  the  line  of  the  Severn.  1893  Nat.  Obseiver  5  Aug. 
304/ 1  They  drew  closer  together. 

+  69.  jig.  To  approach,  incline,  tend  (to  some 
condition,  state,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1200  Ormin  17902  All  hiss  hallshe  dede  Droh  till  patt  an, 
to  turrnenn  folic  Intill  pe  rihhte  wey^e.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  x.  781  He  to  sa  gret  vorschip  dreuch,  That  all  spak 
of  his  gret  bounte.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymo7i  xxvi. 
542  But  he  draweth  now  sore  to  age.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens 
11.  xcii.  27-2  The  upper  leaves  draw  towardes  the  proportion 
of  the  leaves  of  fenell.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  { 1621) 
235  Of  a  darke  colour,  somewhat  drawing  toward  a  violet. 
70.  To  draw  near  or  approach  in  time. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22662  (Edin.)  Al  ping  now  draus  til  end. 
1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  iv.  31  Whanne  it  drowe  to  pe 
day  of  pe  dede-doynge.  c  1475  Rauf  C oil-car  38  It  drew 
to  the  nicht.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  410  When  the 
time  drue  neere,  he  came  to  Oxforde.  1641  D’Ewes  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  169  It  drawes  nowe  towards  tenn 
of  the  clocke  at  nighty  1758  A.  Reid  tr.  Macquers  Chy7n. 
I.  313  The  operation  draws  toward  an  end.  1821  Exa77iiner 
121/1  It  is  time  I  should  draw  to  a  conclusion.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  379  The  days  of  Socrates  are 
drawing  to  a  close. 

t  71.  To  draw  to  :  to  resort  to,  join  the  party  of 
(a  person) ;  to  take  up  with ;  to  betake  oneself  to 
(a  course  of  action,  study,  etc.).  Obs.  (exc.  as  asso¬ 
ciated  with  sense  26). 

c  1205  Lay.  10530  Alle  heo  wulleS  to  me  drawen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  45  (Gott.)  For  be  j?at  thing  men  draus  till,  Men 
may  j>aim  knaue  for  gode  and  ill.  c  1305  Edmund  Conf. 
221  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  Sij>j>e  ..  to  arsmetrike  he  drou3. 
1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  190  Preestes  and  oj>er  peple  to 
peers  J>ei  drowen.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  5  When 
Lucifer  to  pride  drogh.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  xlv.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  22  Heche  thyng  drawes  tohyssemblable.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  139  Much  people  drewe  unto  them. 
1893  Nat.  Observer  13  May  643/2  Like  draws  to  like. 

f  72.  To  draw  after  :  (a)  to  act  by  the  advice  of, 
follow  the  counsel  of ;  (b)  to  ‘  take  after  ’,  re¬ 
semble.  Obs. 

c  1305  .V/.  Swithin  32  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  44  Swithin  his 
consailler,  after  wham  he  drou3.  c  1450  Merlin  434  She  . . 
draweth  litill  after  hir  moder.  c  1475  Partenay  6243  He 
drawith  after  that  laydy  Ffro  whom  he  is  discended  uerily. 

*t*  73.  intr.  To  move  (at  chess)  ;  cf.  Draught 
sb.  21.  Also  trans.  with  cognate  obj.  Obs. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  682  Whan  she  my  fers 
kaught  I  wolde  have  drawe  the  same  draught,  c  1400 
Beryn  1809  ‘Draw  on’,  seyd  the  Burgeyse ;  ‘  Beryn  !  ye 
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have  be  wers!'  Ibid.  1822  He  drouje,  and  seyd  ‘chek 
mate  !  ’ 

74.  Hunting,  a.  Of  a  hound:  To  track  game  by 
the  scent,  b.  To  move  slowly  towards  the  game 
after  pointing.  Const,  after,  on,  upon.  See  also 
draw  on,  86  f. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Prose  Addit.  (1612)  345  Ascanius 
and  his  Companie  drawing  by  Parsie  after  the  Stagge.  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  tv.  ii.  39  A  hound  that  runs  Counter,  and 
yet  draws  drifoot  well.  1617  Markham  Cava/,  vm.  33  It 
might  bee  possible  to  make  a  Horse  to  draw  dry-foot  after 
any  Man,  and  to  distinguish  Scents  with  his  nose  as  well  as 
any  Bloodhound.  1730  46  Thomson  Autumn  365  The 
Spaniel  . .  draws  full,  Fearful  and  cautious,  on  the  latent 
prey.  1855  Kingsley  Heroes  in.  (1868)  38  Thrice  they 
snuffed  round  and  round  like  hounds  who  draw  upon  a  deer. 
1875  ‘Stonehenge’  Brit.  Sports  1.  1.  v.  §  2.  90  Many 
pointers  are  capable  of  drawing. 

75.  Racing.  Gradually  to  gain  on  or  get  further 
away  from  an  antagonist  in  running  or  rowing. 
To  draiu  level :  to  come  up  with  or  alongside  of 
an  antagonist.  See  also  draw  out,  87  j,  draw  up, 
89  h. 

1823  Examiner  395/2  The  boat’s  crew  still  drawing  on 
them.  1892  Ilhistr.  Sporting  <y  Dram.  News  30  Apr.  249/1 
They  could  not  draw  quite  level,  and  were  beaten  by  two 
to  one.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  2  July  10/1  Two  drew  away  fast 
from  the  others,  and  the  race  appeared  to  be  over.  1892 
Black  4'  White  6  Aug.  158/2  Gradually  drawing  upon  him. 

VII.  In  combination  with  adverbs. 

76.  Draw  abroad.  a.  See  simple  senses  and 
Abkoad  adv.  J  b.  spec.  ( trans. )  To  spread  (any¬ 
thing)  over  a  surface  ;  to  spread  out,  expand.  06s. 

c  1400  Lanfrcinc  s,  Cirurg.  26  Whanne  arterie  is  drawe 
abrod.  Ibid,  53  Aboue  [>e  wounde  leie  terebentine.  .drawen 
abrood  bitwene  two  lynnen  cloojfis. 

77.  Draw  along*,  a.  See  simple  senses  and 
Along  adv .  f  b.  To  stretch,  extend ;  fig.  to  pro¬ 
long,  protract.  Ohs. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  v.  124  To  drawe  )»e  lyste  [C.  he  lisure] 
wel  along  [>e  lengore  hit  semede.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  cxix.  5 
My  pilgrimaging  is  drawen  along.  £1400  Lanfrancs 
Cirurg.  53  pou}  pat  pi  cure  be  drawe  along.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  426  This.. drew  me  along. 

78.  Draw  back.  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses 
and  Back  adv.  b.  Comm .  To  get  back  or  recover 
(the  whole  or  part  of  the  duty  on  goods)  upon  ex¬ 
portation  :  see  Dkawback  sb.  2.  Also  fig.  to 
deduct,  take  off,  1  discount 9  (quot.  1768). 

1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4509/3  The  Sugars  must  pay  French 
Duties,  but  on  Exportation  draws  back  all  but  about 
2.9.  per  C.  1768  Sterne  Sent .  fount.  (1775)  I.  36,  I  always 
suffer  my  judgment  to  draw  back  something  on  that  very 
account.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  iv.  i.  (1869)  II.  24  When 
the  home  manufacturers  were  subject  to  any  duty  or  excise, 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back 
upon  their  exportation  ;  and  when  foreign  goods, .liable  to  a 
duty,  were  imported,  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was  sometimes  given  back 
upon  such  exportations. 

c.  intr.  (also  ,rcfl.,  obs.  rare)  To  move  back¬ 
wards  from  one’s  position  ;  to  retire,  recoil,  retreat ; 
fig.  to  withdraw  from  an  undertaking,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15891  (Cott.)  He  drogh  him  bak  behi[nd] 
pe  men.  c  1340  Ibid.  15925  (Fairf.)  Petre  drogh  him  bakker 
mare.  1530  Palsgr.  526  He  drewe  backe  and  defended 
himselfe  as  well  as  he  coulde.  1611  Bib-le  Heb.  x.  38  If 
any  man  drawe  backe,  my  soule  shall  haue  no  pleasure  in 
him.  1843  Jrnf.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  1.  196  These  rocks  begin 
at  last  to  draw  back  here  and  there  from  the  river.  1861 
Temple  Bar  I.  517  Too  deeply  committed  to  draw  back. 

79.  Draw  by.  a.  trans.  To  draw  aside,  b. 
intr.  To  pass  by,  draw  to  a  close. 

1830  Tennyson  Mariana  19  She  drew  her  casement- 
curtain  by.  1850  —  In  Mem.  lx.  14  The  foolish  neighbours 
...tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by  :  At  night  she  weeps. 

80.  Draw  down.  a.  See  simple  senses  and 
Down  ativ.  b.  trans .  fig.  To  cause  to  fall  or 
light  upon  a  person,  etc. ;  to  attract,  bring  down. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  35  These  crying  sinnes,  have 
apparantly  drawne  downe  Gods  heavy  judgements  upon 
these  Countries,  a  1694  Tillotson(J.),  The  blessings  it  will 
draw  down  upon  us.  1816  Keatinge  Ty-av.  (1817)  I.  164 
This  of  course  draws  down  French  vengeance. 

c.  Cookery .  To  stew  or  boil  down.  cl.  Forging. 
To  reduce  (bars,  etc.)  in  size  by  hammering. 

1806  Culina  15  Put  all  those  into  a  stew  pan,  with  some 
water,  and  draw  them  down  to  a  light  brown  colour. 

81.  Draw  forth,  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses 
and  Forth  adv. 

c  1200  Ormin  7413  patt  hord  tatt  oppnedd  wass  And 
dra^henn  forp.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  x.  29  Out  of  his 
bouget  forth  he  drew  Great  store  of  treasure.  1632  J.  Hay¬ 
ward  tr.  Biondt  s  Eromena  89  To  see  if  they  could  . .  draw 
forth  into  the  Maine,  the  Sardan  Galleyes.  1660  F.  Brooke 
tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  134  The  Madrecon  that  drawes  forth 
the  Army,  and  ranges  it  in  battalia.  1879  Dowdf.n  Southey 
iv.  86  A  May  morning  would  draw  him  forth  into  the  sun. 

+  b.  To  adduce  ;  =  sense  21  a.  Obs. 
ci2oo  Ormin  11907  He  drohh  pser  forp  pe  bokess  lare. 

c.  To  protract,  prolong;  to  spend  (time).  Obs . 
£1305  Edttt.  Conf.  402  in  E.  E.  P.  U862)  81  pat  he  al  day 
forp  drou3.  1589  Greene  Mettaphon  (Arb.)  57  In  this  sort 
did  Pleusidippus  draw  foorth  his  infancie.  1650  Trapp 
Comm.  Gen.  ix.  25  Leonard,  .drew  forth  a  most  poor  life  in 
the  Netherlands,  whither  he  escaped. 

+  d.  To  trace  out ;  to  design,  draw  up,  draw  out 
(see  60,  87  h,  89  g).  Obs. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arh.)  79  Utopus  him  selfe 
.  .drewe  furth  the  platte  fourme  of  the  citie. 
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e.  To  elicit,  evoke,  call  forth. 

1821  Examiner  780/2  [His]  drollery  drew  forth  no  cordial 
laugh.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  168  His  bravery., 
drew  forth  the  generous  applause  of  hostile  armies. 

82.  Draw  in.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  In  adv. 

1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  54  Eagles  draw  in  their 
tallants  as  they  sit  in  their  nestes.  1648  Gage  West  Ind. 
xiii.  81  The  greedy  Earth  . .  opened  her  mouth  to  draw  in 
Townes  and  Cities.  ^1732  Gay  (J.),  Now,  sporting  muse, 
draw  in  the  flowing  reins.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xn. 
xiii,  As  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  [he]  immediately  drew  in  his 
horns.  1847  A.  M.  Gilliam  Trav.  Mexico  133  Obliged  to 
draw  in  his  reins. 

b.  trans.  To  contract,  draw  tight;  to  cause  to 
shrink. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Handsome  Host  esse  (Arb.)  55  No 
Citizens  wife  . .  drawes  in  her  mouth  with  a  chaster  simper. 
1845  S.  Judd  Margaret  1.  ii,  Miss  Gisborne’s  flannel,  .must 
he  drawn  in  to-morrow.  1891  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  IX.  192 
The  gown  was  drawn  in  but  slightly  under  the  arms. 

C.  To  take  into  the  lungs,  breathe*in,  inhale. 

1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  131,  I  open  my  mouth 
and  drawe  in  my  breth.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  ^69  All  their  Cattle  for  want  of  water  do  draw  in  the 
cold  air.  1707  Norris  Treat.  Humility  x.  402  Soft  oily 
poisons  which  we  incautiously  draw  in  for  common  breath. 
1892  Graphic  210/3  Hughes  drew  in  his  breath  sharply. 

d.  fig.  To  induce  to  come  in  or  take  part ;  to 
allure,  entice,  inveigle ;  to  ensnare,  4  take  in  \ 
delude.  (Now  only  with  inf.) 

1558  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  11.  App.  iv.  6  To  draw  in  other 
men  of  learning.  1606  Proc.  agst.  Late  Traitors  74  Onely 
pers waded  and  drawen  in  by  Cateshy.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R. 
Boyle  55  Smiling,  .to  think  how  soon  I  drew  in  the  credulous 
Captain.  1752  Foote  Taste  11.  Wks.  1799  I.  24  Mecaenas. . 
has  been  drawn  in  to  purchase,  .a  cart-load  of — rubbish  ! 
1833  Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  iv.  54  He  was  not  the 
man  to  be  drawn  in  to  do  what,  .he  disliked. 

t  e.  To  induce  or  bring  as  a  consequence.  Obs. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  56  One  worde  drauithe  an 
other  in.  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  A  view  of  all  the  intermediate 
ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclusion,  or  proposition  inferred. 

f.  intr.  Of  a  day  or  evening  :  To  draw  to  a 
close,  to  close  in.  Also  of  a  succession  of  evenings 
in  late  summer  and  autumn  :  To  become  gradually 
shorter  (as  if  contracting  or  shrinking  in). 

184^  Tait's  Mag.  XVI.  260/2  Hours  passed  and  the 
evening  drew  in.  1880  Miss  Broughton  Sec.  Th.  11.  x, 
The  evenings  are  beginning  to  draw  in  already.  1891  H. 
S.  Merriman  Prisoners  <$•  Captives  II.  iii.  55  The  short 
winter  day  was  drawing  in. 

83.  Draw  near.  intr.  To  come  (gradually) 
near,  approach  (lit.  and  fig.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21790  (Edin.)  Quen  he  droch  til  his 
ending  nere.  £1340  Ibid.  14525  (Fairf.)  Halde  30U  stille  & 
drawes  nere.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  28  Preamb.,  The 
seid  parliament  draweth  so  near  to  the  end.  1596  Spenser 
E.  Q.  vi.  iii.  47  He  stayd,  till  that  he  nearer  drew. 
1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blancs  Trav.  101  Her  blossoms  like 
Lillies  broken  off  green,  draws  near  to  the  yellow.  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  523  5*  7  The  time  of  a  general  peace  is, 
in  all  appearance,  drawing  near.  1849  Macaulay  IJist. 
Eng.  I.  667  Sentinels  were  posted  to  give  the  alarm  if  a 
stranger  drew  near. 

84.  Draw  nigh.  =prec. 

£  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1653  Men  drowe 
to  peym  ney.  1526  Tindale  John  xvi.  33  The  houre 
draweth  nye.  1586  T.  B.  La  Pritnaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  138 
The  end  of  this  time  drew  nie.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  645 
He  drew  not  nigh  unheard.  1842  Tennyson  Morte  d’A.  163 
My  end  draws  nigh  ;  ’tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 

85.  Draw  off.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  Off. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8116  (Cott.)  pe  king  drou  of  his  gloue. 
£  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  x.  41  Maty  Mawdelayne  and  Mary 
Cleophe,  makand  sorow.  .and  drawand  off  paire  hare.  1697 
Dampif.r  Voy.  I.  iii.  37  Bark  of  Maho.  .You  may  draw  it  off 
either  in  flakes  or  small  threads.  1711  Pope  Let.  to  J.  C. 
19  July  (1735)  I.  173  Tonson's  Printer  told  me  he  drew  off  a 
Thousand  Copies  in  this  first  Impression.  1747  Franklin 
Lett.  (1887)  II.  67  The  wonderful  effect  of  pointed  bodies, 
both  in  drawing  off  and  throwing  off  the  electrical  fire. 

b.  (a)  trans.  To  withdraw  (troops)  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  position,  or  from  the  scene  of  action,  (b) 
intr.  To  move  off,  withdraw,  retire,  retreat. 
(c)  Pugilism',  see  quot.  1873. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  782  Half  these  draw  off.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  iv.  84  Captain  W.  drew  off  his  men.  1736 
Lediard  Life  Marlborough  I.  377  He  resolved  to  draw  off 
his  Dragoons. 

intr.  a  1625  Beaum.  &  Fletcher  Custom  of  Country 
1.  i,  Draw  off  a  little;  Here  come  my  mistress  and  her 
father,  c  1645  T.  Tully  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  17  Barkley 
drew  of  sore  bruised.  1865  Kingsley  Herezu.  vii,  When 
they  were  tired  they  drew  off  on  both  sides.  1873  Slang 
Did .,  Drazv  off,  to  throw  hack  the  body  to  give  impetus  to 
a  blow;  ‘he  drew  off,  and  delivered  on  the  left  drum’. 

c.  To  turn  aside,  divert  (the  mind,  attention). 

1704  Norris  Ideal  World  11.  iii.  121  There  is  something  in 

those  objects  . .  which  draws  off  the  mind  from  itself  to  the 
contemplation  of  them.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  I. 
187  A  friend.,  rode  after  the  brute,  and  drew  off  his  attention 
to  himself. 

d.  trans.  To  convey  away  (liquid)  by  a  tap,  or 
a  channel  or  the  like ;  esp.  without  disturbing  the 
bottom  or  sediment.  Also  intr.  (for  refl.)  To 
drain  away,  flow  off. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  viii.  226  The  Indico  falls  to  the 
bottom  . .  When  it  is  thus  settled  they  draw  off  the  Water. 
1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  321  A  Rowel  is  to 
draw  off  the  bad  or  corrupt  Humours  from  the  Blood.  1840 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  iii.  316  The  water  can  be  successfully 
drawn  off  by  a  catheter.  1853  Ibid.  XIV.  11.  442  It  is 
repeatedly  ‘racked*,  or  drawn  off  from  one  cask  into 


another.  1892  Field  26  Nov.  802/3  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  lees  until  all  the  cider  is  drawn  off. 

intr.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  1.  iv.  199  To 
keep  hack  the  waters  which  otherwise  would  draw  off  too 
fast.  1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  1.  9  The  deposit  that 
would  he  left  after  the  water  had  drawn  off. 

86.  Draw  on.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  On. 

1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  162  If  the  Whale 

should  draw  on  again.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  311  p  5 
He  immediately  drew  on  his  Boots.  1847  A.  M.  Gilliam 
Trav.  Mexico  135  He  drew  on  his  cloak. 

b.  trans.  To  bring  on,  bring  about,  lead  to,  in¬ 
volve  as  a  consequence. 

x593  Shaks.  3  Hc7t.  VI,  iii.  iii.  75  Looke  therefore  Lewis, 
that  by  this  League  and  Mariage  Thou  draw  not  on  thy 
Danger,  and  Dis-honor.  a  1627  Hayward  ( J.',  Under  colour 
of  war,  which  either  his  negligence  draws  on,  or  his 
practices  procured.  1672  Boyle  On  Fluids  (J.),  The. 
examination  . .  would  draw  on  the  consideration  of  the  nice* 
controversies  that  perplex  philosophers.  1736  Lediard 
Life  Marlborough  I.  55  This  Beginning  drew  on  the 
General  Battle. 

e.  To  entice,  allure,  lead  on. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iii.  v.  29  Such  Artificiall  Sprights,  As 
..Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  Confusion.  1648  Gage  West 
Ind.  iv.  12  If  I  resolved  to  goe,  my  resolution  should  draw 
on  an  other  friend  of  mine.  1816  J.  W.  Croker  in  Croke?M 
Papcjs  (1884)  28  Nov.,  If  you  suffer  yourself  to  he  drawn 
on  b3’  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  taste  of  the  day.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  606  When  he  was  drawing  them 
on  to  speak  of  antiquity. 

d.  intr.  To  advance,  approach,  draw  nigh. 
x535  Coverdale  Job  xxxiii.  21  His  soule  draweth  on  to 
destiuccion.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  12 
Christmasse  now  drew  on.  1736  Lediard  Life  Marlborough 
III.  303  The  Season  drawing  on  for  opening  the  Campaign. 
1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  II.  401  Evening  again  drew  on. 

+  e.  To  draw  near  to  death,  be  in  a  dying  state. 
x555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  1.  vi.  88  When  any  man 
lieth  in  drawing  on.  a  1577  Gascoigne  Flowers  Wks. 
(1587)  100  He  lay  (as  some  say)  drawing  on  Untill  his 
breath  and  all  were  past  and  gone. 

f.  Hunting.  Of  a  hound  :  To  approach  game 
after  pointing  :  =  sense  74- 

1892  Field  7  May  695/3  Musa  pointed  and  drew  on,  hut 
could  not  locate  the  birds.  Ibid.  19  Nov.  797/3  The  setter 
must  often  draw  on  and  draw  on,  not  unlike  a  cat  creeping 
on  its  prey. 

87.  Draw  out.  a.  trans.  To  pull  out,  take 
out,  extract,  derive,  etc.  :  see  simple  senses  and 
Out  adv.  (Also  intr.  {ox pass.) 

£1300  Cursor  M.  19500  (Edin.)  Oute  he  dro}  bape  wiue 
and  man.  1393  Gower  Conf  II.  251  He  anone  the  tethe 
out  drough.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xxi.  58  Than  they 
tooke  lond  and  drew  out  theyr  horses.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav .  24  Then  in  rage  and  sudden  rapture  drew  out  his 
knife.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  II ousekPr.  (1778)  301  Kill 
your  pig,  dress  off  the  hair,  and  draw  out  the  entrails. 
1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  IV.  20  Paying  in  money,  and  draw¬ 
ing  money  out,  at  his  employer's  bank. 

intr.  for  pass.  1891  Longm.  Flag.  Nov.  69  The  harpoon 
did  not  penetrate  sufficiently  .  .  and  therefore  drew  out. 

1893  Field  4  Mar.  335/1  A  drawer  should  be  fitted.. so  as 
to  draw  out.  .and  shut  back,  .in  a  moment. 

b.  Mil.  (a)  To  lead  out  of  camp  or  quarters ; 
to  call  out.  (b)  To  detach  from  the  main  body. 
(c)  To  set  in  array,  extend  in  line,  draw  up.  (d) 
intr.  for  refl.  To  march  out  of  camp  or  quarters. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  88  Next  morning 
drawing  out  his  men  [he]  assayles  him.  1724  De  Foe 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  Si  The  king  ordered  the  regiment  to 
be  drawn  out.  1866  Carlyle  Inaug.  Addr.  177  Thirty- 
thousand  armed  men,  drawn  out  for  that  occasion. 

intr.  ax 616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Boftduca  \.  ii,  To-morrow 
we’ll  draw  out,  and  view  the  cohorts.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr. 
Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  10  .Three  score  of  us  then  drew  out. 

1894  Wolseley  Marlborough  II.  177  Some  sixty  01- 
seventy  Irish  Dragoons  4  drew  out  *.  .and  took  up  a  threaten¬ 
ing  position. 

c.  To  stretch,  extend  ;  to  flatten  out  (metal). 

1483  Ad" 1  Rich.  Ill ,  c.  8  Preamb.,  Clothes,  .ben  set  upon 

Tentours,  and  drawen  out  in  Leyngh  and  Brede.  1694 
Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  148  One  may  draw  it  out  in 
Threads  like  hot  Sealing-wax.  1703  Moxon  Meek.  Exerc. 

9  When  your  Iron  hath  not  its  Form.. then  you  must., 
hatter  it  out  ;  or,  as  Workmen  call  it.. draw  it  out.  1754 
Richardson  Grandison  (1812)  IV.  284  He  drew  out  his 
face,  glouting,  to  half  the  length  of  my  arm.  1841  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  II.  11.  222  The  spores  were  lengthened,  or 
drawn  out  into  a  short  pedicel. 

d.  fig.  To  extend,  protract,  prolong. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  169  Dulled  with  overlong 
drawing  out  of  a  sentence.  1632  Milton  L' Allegro  140 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout  Of  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xlvii.  515  To 
draw  out  time,  and  weary  them,  a  1713  Ellwood  A  utobiog. 
(1714)  30,  I  Prayed  often,  and  drew  out  1113'  Prayers  to  a 
great  length.  1893  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XCIX.  68  Break¬ 
fast  was  drawn  out  to  a  most  unusual  length. 

f  e.  To  utter  slowly  or  with  an  effort.  Obs. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  5054  Diamede  full  depely  drough  out 
a  laughter.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Cottv.  1.  (1586)  1 
Hearing  him  drawe  out  his  wordes  so  softlieand  so  weaklie. 

f.  To  elicit,  evoke,  call  out. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  To  draw  out  more,  said  she,  I  have 
often  wondered  how  such  excellencies  could  be.  1594 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xiii.  §  10  To  draw  out  from  us  an 
accusation  of  foreign  churches.  1777  Mad.  D'Arblay 
Early  Diary  27  Mar.,  Useful  in  drawing  out  the  wit  and 
pleasantry  of  others.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817) III.  215 
The  bench  interrogating  the  prisoner,  and  drawing  out 
indiscreet  avowals. 

g.  To  induce  to  talk  or  express  opinions;  to 
elicit  speech  or  information  from,  (colloq.) 
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1778  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  23  Aug.,  She  did  not.. use 
any  means  to  draw  me  out.  1824  Byron  Juan  xv.  lxxxii, 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out,  Without  their  seeing 
what  he  was  about.  1890  A.  Gissing  Village  Hampden 
III.  295  Joice  steadily  resisted  all  efforts  to  draw  her  out. 

h.  To  write  out  in  proper  form,  draw  up,  (in 
quot.  1 500,  to  translate,  render) ;  to  make  out ; 
to  trace  out,  delineate. 

c  1500  Lichfield  Gild  Ord.  (1890)  14  It  ys  a-Greyde  that 
the  Statutis  . .  shalbe  draue  owt  in-to  Englyshe.  1576 
Fleming  Panofl.  Epist.  377  note ,  It  passeth  my  capacitie 
to  drawe  out  his  portrayture  in  sufficient  livelynesse.  1773 
Goldsm.  Stoops  toConq.  11.  i,  Bring  us  the  bill  of  fare..! 
believe  it’s  drawn  out.  1826  Examiner  190/2  Leases,  .were 
drawn  out  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  that  monopoly.  1861 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  II.  248  The  [marriage]  settlements  were 
permitted  to  be  drawn  out. 

i.  intr.  To  extend  in  length,  become  longer. 

Mod.  The  days  are  beginning  to  draw  out. 

j.  Racing.  To  get  gradually  farther  ahead. 

1891  Strand  Mag.  II.  655/1  The  runner  ..  drew  out  in 
front.  1892  Standard  10  Aug.  7/5  The  favourite  drew  out 
and  won  by  two  lengths. 

88.  Draw  over.  +  a.  irans.  To  overspread. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4207  Dra3en  ouer  with  hidis.  1548 
Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  VIII,  3  Their  horses  trapped,  in  burned 
Silver,  drawen  over  with  cordes  of  Grene  Silke  and  Golde. 

b.  To  cause  to  pass  over  in  a  still ;  to  obtain  by 
distillation. 

1676  Boyle  On  Colours  (J.),  I  . mixed  with  it  essential 
oil  of  wormwood,  drawn  over  with  water  in  a  limbeck. 
1884  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  vi.  X.  159/1  The  Moslem  physician 
Rhazes  drew  over  a  red  oil  by  distillation  called  oleum 
benedictum  philosophorum. 

c.  To  convert  to  one’s  party  or  interest. 

1707  Addison  Pres.  State  War  (J.),  Some  might  be 
brought  into  his  interests  by  money,  others  drawn  over  by 
fear.  1736  Lediard  Life  Marlborough  I.  153  To  draw 
over  some  of  the  German  Princes  to  His  Interest.  1737 
Wuiston  Josephus  A7itiq.  Diss.  i,  How  otherwise  could 
he  draw  over  so  many  of  the  Jews. 

f  d.  intr.  To  extend,  last,  endure.  Sc.  Obs. 

c.  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  256  (Jam.) 
This  drew  over  for  ane  space.  Ibid.  312  Thir  cumberis 
drew  over  till  the  king  was  tuelf  yeires  of  age. 

89.  Draw  up.  a.  trails,  (also  intr.  for  refl.) 
See  simple  senses  and  Up  adv. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  159  Alswa  se  j?e  sunne  drach  up  }?ene 
deu  and  make#  \>er  of  kume  reines.  13..  Coer  de  L.  55 
Anon  the  sayle  up  thay  drowgh.  1548  Hall  Chro7i .,  He7i. 
VIII,  27  And  by  force  of  engynes  drewe  it  up.  1694  Acc. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  174  They.. draw  it  up  also  with 
Pulleys  into  the  Ship.  1706  Motteux  Vci7ibrugh' s  Mis - 
take  Epil.,  With  Glass  drawn  up,  Drive  about  Covent- 
Garden.  1869  W.  Longman  Hist.  Edw.  Ill ,  I.  xiv.  261 
The  gate  was  shut,  the  bridge  was  drawn  up. 

intr.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  755  Whan  j?e  day  vp  droghe  and 
the  dym  voidet.  1823  Exainvier  792/1  The  curtain  drew 
up  at  the  instant  of  his  entrance. 

b.  refi.  To  assume  an  erect  or  stiff  attitude. 

1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  342/2  The  Doctor,  .drew  himself 
up  in  offended  dignity.  1866  G.  Macdonald  A7171.  Q. 
Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  269  She  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair. 

t  c.  To  mend  (a  rent  in  a  garment)  by  stitching 
so  as  to  draw  the  parts  together.  Obs. 

1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  I.  x.  (Hoppe),  That  he  could  draw 
up  an  argument  in  his  sermon — or  a  hole  in  his  breeches. 

+  d.  Cookery.  ?  To  bring  to  the  proper  consis¬ 
tence  (as  by  1  drawing  ’  through  a  strainer).  Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  20  Draw  hem  vppe  wyth  the 
[almond]  Mylke  [>orw  a  straynoure.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery 
in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  425  Breke  horn  in  a  morter,  and 
drawe  horn  up  wythe  gode  brothe. 

e.  trans .  To  bring  to  a  stand  (by  pulling  at  the 
reins),  intr.  To  come  to  a  stand  ;  to  pull  up,  stop. 

1828  Examiner  562/1  He  drew  up  his  gig  on  the  wrong 
side.  1849  E.  E.  Napier  S.  Africa  II.  26  The  waggons 
had  been  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  hollow  square. 
1892  Cornh.  Mag.  July  22  She  drew  the  horse  up  short. 

intr.  1823  Southey  Pe7iins.  IVar  I.  171  A  carriage  with 
six  mules  drew  up  to  the  guard-house.  1859  Thackeray 
Virgi7i.  i,  The  young  gentleman’s  post-chaise  drew  up  at 
the  rustic  inn.  1885  Manch.  Exa?n.  3  Oct.  4/7  The  train 
drew  up  in  the  station. 

f.  To  bring  into  regular  order,  as  troops;  to 
set  in  array.  Also  intr.  for  refl. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  i.  51  The  Enemy’s  in  view,  draw  vp 
your  powers,  a  1671  Ld.  Fairfax  Mem.  (1699)  84  Here  we 
drew  up  our  army.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <§-  F.  1,  The  legion 
was  usually  drawn  up  eight  deep.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  243  The  ranks  were  drawn  up  under  arms. 

intr.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Bla7ic's  Trav.  292  The 
whole  Portuguese  Cavalry  being  landed,  drew  up  in  two 
squadrons.  1736  Lediard  Life  Marlbo?vugh  I.  231  They 
did,  indeed,  draw  up  in  Order  of  Battle. 

g.  To  put  together  in  proper  form  ;  to  frame, 
compile,  compose,  write  out  in  due  form. 

1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus  Admir.  Events  Ep.  Ded. 
A  iv,  The  work  which  I  have  here  drawne  up  to  a  transla¬ 
tion.  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  94  Those,  .who  drew 
up  the  processe.  1693  Col.  Rec.  Pc7insylv.  I.  423  The 
Committee  haying  drawen  up  their  Answer  to  the  remon¬ 
strance,  doe  sign  it.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  60  p  7 
A  List  of  Words,  .drawn  up  by  another  Hand.  1856 
Froude  Hist.  Eiig.  (1858)  II.  x.  440  The  report  was  drawn 
up  by  men  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth. 

h.  intr.  To  come  up  with ,  come  close  to;  in 
Racing ,  to  gain  on  or  overtake  an  antagonist. 

1795  Nelson  13  Mar.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  13  As  we 
drew  up  with  the  Enemy.  1889  J.  K.  Jerome  Three 
Men  iii  a  Boat  8  We  drew  up  to  the  table.  1894  Times 
17  Mar.  14/1  Then  the  Oxford  crew  began  slowly  but 
steadily  to  draw  up. 


i.  To  take  up  with ,  enter  into  relations  with. 

1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  89  Gin  ye  forsake  me 
Marion,  I’ll  e’en  gae  draw  up  wi*  Jean.  1821  Galt  Sir  A. 
Wylie  III.  152  (Jam.)  When  I  had  naething  I  was  fain  to 
draw  up  wi’  you.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  9  July  32/2  There  was 
news  from  Morocco  that  their  Minister  had  *  drawn  up ' 
with  the  Sultan’s  dreaded  rival. 

Draw  (drg),  sb.  [f.  Draw  vb."] 

1.  An  act  of  drawing,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. ; 
draught ;  pull,  strain  ;  the  drawing  of  a  card  from 
a  pack,  etc. 

1663  Flagelhun  or  O.  Cromwell  (1679)  45  (L.)  The  cava¬ 
lier.  .cut  the  ribbon  which  tied  his  murrionand  with  a  draw 
threw  it  off  his  head.  1755-73  Johnson,  Draw ,  the  act  of 
drawing.  1857  Chambers  s  Information  I.  690  ( Cricket ) 
The  ‘draw ’..is  the  most  elegant.,  of  the  batsman’s  de¬ 
fences.  1867  F.  Francis  Angling  iv.  (1880)  121  Whenever 
there  is  a  draw  on  the  baits.  1871  Daily  News  15  Aug., 
The  salaries,  .would  not  bear  the  extra  draw  which  must 
necessarily  ensue.  1888  Miss  W.  Jones  Games  of  Patience 
xiv.  31  You  are^dlowed  ‘  two  shuffles  and  a  draw  \ 

b.  An  amount  drawn  up  or  out. 

1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII 1. 1. 126  The  clay  being  taken 
out  one  ‘  draw  ’  deep.  1852  Ibid.  XIII.  1.  92  The  last  spit 
or  draw  being  much  narrower  than  the  preceding  one. 

2.  The  drawing  or  bending  of  the  bow. 

1879  M.  &  W.  Thompson  Archery  19  Care  and  great 
practice  should  be  given  to  acquiring  the  correct  draw. 

3.  Drawing  or  attractive  power  or  effect;  any¬ 
thing  having  power  to  draw  a  crowd,  colloq. 

1881  L.  Wagner  Pantomimes  58  Little  to  do  with  the 
success  or  legitimate  ‘draw*  of  the  entertainment.  1891 
N.  Gould  Double  Event  264  Smirke  would  have  proved 
a  big  draw. 

4.  Drawing  of  lots  ;  anything  decided  or  arranged 
by  drawing  lots,  as  the  order  of  competitors  in 
a  contest ;  a  raffle. 

I755~73  Johnson,  Draw.. the  lot  or  chance  drawn.  1885 
L'pool  Mercury  22  Dec.  115/4  The  familiar  raffle  or  ‘  draw  ’. 
1892  Daily  News  27  Jan.  7/2  Unlawfully  publishing  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  Christmas  draw.  1894  Times  11  June  7/2  The 
following  is  the  draw  for  the  order  of  play. 

5.  A  drawn  game  or  match. 

a  1871  New  York  Herald  (Hoppe),  He  fought  his  last 
battle  which  ended  in  a  draw  and  division  of  the  stakes. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  July  4/7  The  cricket  match.. ended 
in  a  draw  in  favour  of  the  latter  county.  1887  Times 
19  Aug.  5/2  The  war.. apparently  has  ended  in  a  draw. 

6.  Spinning.  The  distance  which  a  mule-carriage 
travels  in  drawing  out  the  yarn  ;  a  1  stretch  \ 

1879  Cassell’s  Techti.  F.duc.  IV.  396/2  So  soon  as  the 
carriage  has  receded  to  the  end  of  the  ‘  draw  ’  or  ‘  stretch  ’ 
— which  usually  extends  to  about  sixty  inches — it  stops. 

7.  ‘That  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  raised  up, 
swung  round,  or  drawn  aside ;  a  draw-bridge  or 
swing-bridge  ( U.S. )’  (Webster  1S64). 

1837  J.  F.  Cooper  Recoil.  Europe  II.  243  The  bridge  is 
now  permanent,  though  there  was  once  a  draw.  18.. 
Whittier  Countess ,  A  skipper’s  horn  is  blown  To  raise 
the  creaking  draw. 

8.  Clock-making.  (See  quot.) 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  $  Clockm.  92  In  a  lever  escape¬ 
ment  the  locking  faces.. are  cut  back  at  an  angle  which  is 
called  the  draw. 

9.  A  natural  ditch  or  drain  that  draws  the  water 
off  a  piece  of  land.  U.S . 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  365/1  You  must,  .find  cover  in 
some  coulee  or  draw.  1885  in  A.  Fryer  Gt.  Loan  Land  (1887) 
12  The  drainage  of  the  uplands  is  collected  by.. shallow 
‘  draws'  which  effectually  drain  the  surface. 

10.  A  thing  or  person  employed  to  draw  a 
person  out,  to  elicit  from  him  what  he  knows  or 
intends  to  do.  Also,  one  from  whom  information, 
etc.,  may  be  extracted,  slang. 

1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  168  The  pretended  flat 
who  was  a  draw,  was  introduced,  i860  Reade  Cloister 
<$*  H.  v,  This  was  what  in  modern  days  is  called  a  draw. . 
to  elicit  by  the  young  man’s  answer  whether  he  had  been 
there  lately  or  not.  1887  Poor  Nellie  (1888)  124  Butt  was 
a  sure  1  draw  ’  on  this  subject. 

11.  a.  With  adverbs,  as  draw-down,  draw-in. 
b.  Comb.,  as  draw-tender,  one  who  attends  to  a 
draw-bridge. 

1787  Mary  Wollstonecr.  Fosth.  IVks.  (1798)  IV.  114  A 
draw  down  at  the  sides  of  his  mouth.  1840  Evid.  Hull 
Docks  Comm.  85  Is  there  any  particular  current  setting 
into  the  old  harbour?  There  is  a  draw-in,  like  all  other 
harbours.  1883  Harper' s  Mag.  Feb.  357/2  The  draw-tender 
. .  saw  repeated  visions  of  his  death. 

Draw-,  the  verb-stem  in  combination  : 

a.  used  attrib.  =  drawing-,  used  for,  in,  or  by 
drawing  :  as  draw-hook,  -ladder,  -lid,  -mule,  -nail, 
-pull, -stroke, --window.  Draw-arch,  a  movable  arch 
in  a  bridge  ;  a  drawbridge  arch  ;  draw-beam,  a 
windlass;  +  draw-bed,  an  extensible  bed,  alsocalled 
drawing-bed-,  draw-bench,  a  machine  in  which 
wire  or  strips  of  metal  are  reduced  in  thickness  or 
brought  to  gauge  by  drawing  through  ganged 
apertures,  also  called  drawing-bench ;  draw- 
board,  a  board  adapted  to  be  drawn  up ;  draw- 
bolt,  a  coupling-pin  of  a  railway  wagon ;  draw- 
bore,  a  pin-hole  through  a  tenon,  so  bored  that 
the  pin  shall  draw  the  parts  together;  hence 
draw-bore  v.  ;  +  draw-box,  a  drawer ;  f  draw- 
dike,  a  ditch  from  which  water  can  be  drawn  off ; 
draw- dock,  a  creek  or  inlet  in  the  bank  of  a 
navigable  river  into  which  boats  or  barges  can  be 


run  to  land  cargoes,  or  lie  in  the  mud  at  low 
water ;  draw-farm,  a  farm  whence  supplies  are 
drawn  ;  draw-gear,  ( a )  harness  for  draught  animals 
(Phillips,  1 706)  ;  (/')  the  apparatus  by  which  rail¬ 
way  carriages  and  trucks  are  connected  together  in 
a  train  ;  draw-head,  ( a )  the  head  of  a  draw-bar 
in  a  railway-carriage  ;  ( b )  part  of  a  drawing-frame, 
in  which  the  slivers  are  lengthened  and  twisted ; 
draw-horse,  a  bench  or  support  on  which  a 
drawing-knife  is  used  ;  draw-kiln,  a  lime-kiln  so 
constructed  that  the  burned  lime  is  drawn  at  the 
bottom ;  draw-knot,  a  simple  knot,  undone  by 
drawing  the  ends  of  the  string ;  draw-ling  (see 
quot.)  ;  draw-link,  a  link  connecting  railway 
carriages  or  trucks ;  draw-loom,  the  loom  used 
in  figure-weaving,  in  which  the  strings  through 
which  the  warps  are  passed  were  pulled  by  a 
draw-boy  ;  draw-pin,  a  draw-bore  pin ;  draw- 
pipe,  a  pipe  for  drawing  water  from  a  cistern  or 
boiler  ;  draw-poker,  a  game  of  cards,  also  called 
Poker  q.v. ;  draw-rod,  a  rod  connecting  the 
draw-bars  of  railway  trucks  ;  draw-shave,  a  draw¬ 
ing-knife  for  shaving  spokes,  etc. ;  draw-sheet, 
a  folded  sheet  placed  under  a  patient  so  that  it  can 
be  withdrawn  without  the  disturbance  of  making 
the  whole  bed  ;  draw-sluice,  a  sluice  opened  by 
being  drawn  up  a  groove ;  draw-spring,  the  spring 
between  a  draw-bar  and  the  truck  or  carriage ; 
draw-string,  a  string  slipped  through  the  mouth 
of  a  bag,  the  neck  or  waist  of  a  garment,  etc.,  so 
as  to  tighten  it  by  drawing  the  ends ;  draw-tap, 
a  tap  for  emptying  a  pipe,  cistern,  etc. ;  draw- 
taper  =  Delivery  5  b ;  draw-tongs,  a  wire- 
drawer’s  tool ;  draw-tube,  the  compound  tube, 
one  part  sliding  within  the  other,  which  carries  the 
object-glass  and  eye-piece  of  a  microscope.  Also 
Draw-bar,  -boy,  -bridge,  etc. 

1807  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  Tour  Irel.  197  A  ‘draw-arch . .  of 
which  all  the  machinery  is  worked  under  the  floor  of  the 
bridge.  1611  Cotgr.,  Ergate,  A  Windlasse,  Windbeame,  or 
‘Draw-beame.  1663  Inv.  Ld.  J.  Gordotis  Furniture,  In  the 
chamber  next  adjacent ..  ane  stand  bed  with  a  ‘draw  bed. 
1859  Dickens  in  All  Year  Round  2  July  239  The  fillets,  or 
ribands  of  gold.. are  taken  to  a  machine  called  a  ‘draw- 
bench  where  their  thickness  is  perfectly  equalised  from  end 
toend.  itS-jq Cassell's  Techn.Educ.VI .298/r.  1791  R.Mylne 
Rep.  Thames  4  Isis  56  The  Stone  fixed  weir  should  have  a 
gauge-weir  with  ‘Draw-boards  constructed  on  it.  1812-16 
J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  4  Art  I.  120  ‘Draw-bore  pins 
are  used  in  forcing  a  tenoned  piece  into  its  proper  place  in 
the  mortise.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  232  The 
Draw-bore  Pin,  or  Hook-pin  [used]  for  draw-boring.  1662 
Greenhalgh  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV.  13  In  the  wall 
. .  many  ‘draw  boxes,  with  rings  at  them  like  those  in 
a  Grocer’s  Shop,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  tx.  747  Some  fell 
in  to  ‘draw  dykis  deip.  1883  Standard  6  Feb.  6/4  A  barge 
..moored  in  the  ‘drawdock.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Nov. 
5/1  Authority  to  construct  new  drawdocks  and  to  repair 
and  rebuild  the  existing  docks.  1885  R.,  Bagwell  Irel. 
under  Tudors  I.  p.  vi,  Content  to  look  upon  Ireland  as 
a  mere  ‘drawfarm.  1889  Scribner’s  Mag.  Aug.  217/1 
Castings  daily  required  in  the  way  of  brake-shoes,  pedes¬ 
tals,  ‘draw- heads,  grate-bars,  etc.  1627  MS.  Acc.  St. 
John’s  Hasp.,  Cantcrb.,  For  mending  on  of  the  ‘drawe 
hoockes.  1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot l.  II.  446  Collieries 
and  lime-.quarries  were  opened,  ‘draw-kilns  erected.  1894 
J.  Geddie  Fringes  of  Fife  25  A  line  of  cyclopean  draw- 
kilns.  1635  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  147  To  God, 
their  belt  wherewith  they  are  girt  is  knit  with  a  single 
‘draw-knot.  1895  Daily  News  3  May  7/6  When  he.. went 
to  the  premises  they  used  a  ‘draw-ladder,  and  went  up  into 
the  depository  where  the  goods  were.  1811  Aiton  Agric. 
Ayrsh.  475  Heather  and  the  ‘draw-ling  [Scirpits  csespitosus) 
are  the  chief  plants  that  the  sheep  can  eat.  1856  S.  C. 
Brees  Gloss.  Terms  153  The  patent  railway  ‘draw- 
link.,  is  now  universally  employed.  1831  G.  R.  Porter 
Silk  Manuf.  238  The  apparatus  called  a  ‘draw-loom  was 
invented.  1851  Art  Jrnl.  Illustr.  Catal.  p.  viii.  **/i  The 
first  step  in  improving  the  draw-loom  was  the  substitution 
of  mechanism  for  the  handle  and  boy  called  a  draw-boy. 
1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xlix.  (1632)  163  They  call  for 
their  fare,  tie  ‘drawmule  to.  1702  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
1864  The  Head  not  round,  .but  somewhat  like  the. modern 
‘Draw-nails.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  160  ‘Draw 
Pins  described. .  §  6.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Feb.  5/3  There 

were  only  a  supply  and  ‘draw  pipe,  and  no  safety  valve. 
1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  1  Nov.,  Losing  your  money  at 
euchre  or  *draw-poker.  1890  Fall  Mall  G.  24  Mar.  4/3 
The  great  American  game  of  draw-poker.  1886  Badm. 
Library ,  Shooting  (1895)  60  They  are  now  made  without 
a  ‘draw-pull,  similar  to  a  revolver.  1828  J.  M.  Spearman 
Brit.  Gunner  {yd.  2)  17  Wheeler’s  Tools.. ‘Draw  Shaves, 
fipoke  Shaves.  .Drive  Pins.  1721  Perry  Daggenh.  Breach 
31  There  was  intended  ‘draw-sluices  to  lie  made.  1890 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  79  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is 
..secured  by  a  double  ‘drawstring.  1833  J.  Holland 
Manuf  Metal  II.  333  Considerable  time  is  lost  between 
each  ‘draw-stroke  and  the  return  of  the  pincers.  1895  Daily 
News  16  Mar.  3/4  A  ‘draw  tap  in  the  supply  pipe.  1567 
Harman  Caveat  36  A  ‘drawe-window  of  a  low  chamber. 

b.  governing  an  object :  as  draw-blood,  he  who 
or  that  which  draws  blood  ;  draw-stop,  a  knob 
or  handle  in  an  organ  by  which  a  slider  is  drawn 
so  as  to  admit  the  wind  to  a  set  of  pipes. 

1609  Bp.  Hall  Pharis.  4-  Chr.  Wks.  (1627)  409  They  beat 
their  heads  against  the  walls,  as  they  went,  till  bloud  came ; 
whence  one.. is  called  Kizai,  a  Pharise  *draw-bloud.  1880 
E.  J.  Hopkins  hr  Grove  Diet.  plus.  II.  605  The  ‘Draw-stop 


DRAWABLE. 


DRAW-GLOVE. 


action.  Ibid.  606  The  *  action  ’  to  a  single  stop,  .consists  of 
a  draw-stop  rod.,  a  movable  trundle.,  a  trace-rod .  .and  the 
lever.. On  pushing  in  the  draw-stop^  the  action  of  the 
several  parts  is  reversed,  and  the  stop  is  silenced. 

Drawable,  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  11.  ii,  Not  fixt  to  ought, 
but  by  a  Magick  might  Drawable  here  and  there.  1867  H. 
Kingsley  Silcote  of  Si/cotes  xv.  (1876)  94  Lines,  .which  he 
recognised  as  drawable. 

Drawback  (drp-lwek),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  vbl.  phr. 
to  draw  back :  see  Draw  v.  78.] 

A.  sb.  1 1.  One  who  draws  back  or  retires.  Ohs. 

1618  Bolton  Floras  (1636)  101  Fabius..got  the  nickname, 

to  be  called,  The  Draw-backe,  or  Cunctator. 

2.  An  amount  paid  back  from  a  charge  pre¬ 
viously  made  ;  esp.  a  certain  amount  of  excise  or 
import  duty  paid  back  or  remitted  when  the  com¬ 
modities  on  which  it  has  been  paid  are  exported  ; 
originally,  the  action  of  drawing  or  getting  back 
a  sum  paid  as  duty. 

1697  Luttrell  Brief  Bel.  IV.  200  For  a  drawback  of  the 
duty  on  exportation  thereof.  1729  Swift  Grand.  Quest. 
Debated  21  In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent. 
1775  Burke  Corr.  (1 844)  1 1. 23  To  move  for  the  account  of  the 
duties  paid  on  tobacco  imported  ;  and  also  for  an  account 
of  the  drawback,  when  exported.  1874  Bancroft  Footpr. 
Time  xi.  269  All  imported  goods  are  entitled  to  drawback 
whenever  they  are  taken  out  of  the  United  States.  1883 
Lazo  Rep.  11  Q.  Bench  Div.  567  The  balance  in  hand., 
shall  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  pro  rata 
per  share  by  way  of  drawback. 

3.  A  deduction,  a  diminution. 

1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  i.  15  An  unnecessary  weight, 
which  would  have  been  a  draw-back  from  his  strength. 
1818  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXV.  395  A  little  draw 
back  is  made  from  this  panegyric.  1837-9  Hallam  Hist. 
Lit.  I.  ii.  1.  §  39.  121  The  want. .was  a  very  great  drawback 
from  the  utility  of  their  compilations. 

4.  Anything  that  retards  progress  or  advance,  or 
that  takes  from  or  diminishes  success  or  satisfaction  ; 
a  hindrance,  disadvantage. 

1720  Humourist  ^),  I  have  ..  as  a  Drawback  upon  my 
Ambition, _  laid  aside  my  Silver  Buckles.  1748  Richard¬ 
son  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xiii.  80  Daughters  were  but  in¬ 
cumbrances  and  drawbacks  upon  a  family.  1853  Kane 
Grinnell  Exp.  iv.  (1856)  32  Our  little  vessel  pursued  her 
way  without  drawback.  1865  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  VIII. 
lxvii.  284  Roman  citizenship  had  its  drawbacks  as  well  as 
its  advantages.  1875  Scrivener  Led.  Text  N.  Test.  6 
A  serious  drawback  to  our  enjoyment. 

5.  A  movable  piece  or  core  in  a  mould  used  in 
iron-founding. 

B.  adj.  That  is,  or  has  to  be,  drawn  back  : 
draw-back  lock,  a  door-lock  the  bolt  of  which  can 
be  drawn  back  by  a  knob  or  catch  inside. 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  23  The  Draw-back  Spring. 
1801  W.  Bullock  in  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIX.  290  An  im¬ 
proved  Drawback  Lock  for  House-Doors.  1866  Timmins 
Industr.  Hist.  Birmingham  87  Drawback  locks,  .resemble 
dead  locks,  except  that  the  bolt  springs  and  is  worked  by 
a  brass  knob  on  the  inside. 

Draw-bar  (cirg-bar). 

1.  The  bar  that  bears  the  draw-links  or  couplings 
by  which  railway  carriages  and  trucks  are  con¬ 
nected  in  a  train. 

*839  Jrnl.  Franklin  hist.  XXIV.  156  The  bumpers  or 
elastic  cushions  are  to  be  attached  . .  to  the  front  and  rear 
draw-bar.  1861  Times  1  June,  The  draw-bar  of  one  of  the 
trucks  broke,  and  the  draw-spring  fell  on  the  rails.  1889 
Pali  Mall  G.  27  Dec.  8/2  Breaking  a  coupling  chain  or  a 
drawbar  hook. 

2.  A  bar  in  a  fence  that  can  be  drawn  out.  (  U.S .) 

Draw*-boy.  a.  orig.  The  boy  employed  to 

pull  the  cords  of  the  harness  in  figure-weaving  ; 
hence  b.  The  piece  of  mechanism  by  which  this  is 
now  effected. 

1731  Mortimer  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  105  Mr.  Le 
Blon's  new  Way  of  weaving  Tapestry  in  the  Loom  with 
a  Draw-boy.  1831  G.  R.  Porter  Silk  Manuf,  239  This 
machine,  .from  its  standing  in  the  stead  of  a  person  who 
was  distinguished  by  that  name.. is  called  a  draw-boy. 
1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  339  The  occupation  of  draw-boys 
and  girls  to  harness-loom  weavers  . .  is  by  far  the  lowest 
and  least  sought  after  of  any  connected  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton.  1851  [see  Draw-loom  s.v.  Draw-]. 

Drawbridge.  Forms :  see  Bridge,  [f. 
Draw-:  see  also  the  earlier  Draught-bridge.] 

1.  A  bridge  hinged  at  one  end  and  free  at  the 
other,  which  may  be  drawn  up  and  let  down  so 
as  to  prevent  or  permit  passage  over  it,  or  allow 
passage  through  the  channel  which  it  crosses. 

The  original  form  was  the  lifting  drawbridge,  used  from 
early  times  to  span  the  foss  of  a  castle  or  fortification,  or 
the  inner  part  of  it ;  also  in  more  recent  times  to  provide 
a  passage  oyer  canals,  dock-entrances,  and  other  water¬ 
ways  ;  for  this  the  form  called  a  swing-  or  swivel-bridge % 
which  revolves  horizontally  is  often  substituted  :  see  also 
Bascule.  A  drawbridge  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels, 
sometimes  forms  a  small  section  of  a  long  permanent  bridge. 

13..  K.  Alis.  1205  Heore  drawbrugge  they  drowe  ate. 
x375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  757  Thai.. a  fyre  had  maid  At 
the  draw-brig,  and  brynt  it  doune.  1556  Chron .  Gr. 
Friars  (Camden)  87  Wyett.  .made  a  bulwarke  at  the  bryge 
fotte.  .anddyd  no  harme  there,  .for  the  brygge  drawebrygge 
was  drawne  agayne  hym.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  2  Before 
we  came  into  the  Town  (Graveling)  we  passed  over  five  Draw¬ 
bridges.  1722  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6053/1  The  Draw-Bridge  of 
the. .  Bridge  of  London  will  be  taken  up  in  order  to  lay  down 
a  new  one.  1808  Scott  Marm.  vi.  xv,  The  steed  along 
the  drawbridge  flies,  Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise.  1844 
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Rcgul.  <$•  Ord.  Army  266  The  Barriers  are  to  be  shut, 
Draw-Bridges  drawn  up.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  11  May  2/1 
It  is  the  surface  of  the  ‘bascule* — the  ‘drawbridge*  part 
of  the  bridge. 

2.  A  movable  bridge  or  gangway  on  a  ship,  etc. 

1856  S.  C.  Brees  Gloss.  Terms  183  The  floating  bridge 
. .  is  a  large  flat-bottomed  vessel  . .  drawbridges  are 
made  at  each  end  which  let  down  and  form  roadways.  1878 
Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  93  The  drawbridge  ..  could  be 
swung  round  the  mast  towards  the  point  where  the  danger 
threatened,  and  . .  let  fall . .  with  its  heavy  weight  upon  the 
deck  of  the  attacking  ship. 

Hence  Drawbridg-ed  a having  a  drawbridge. 

1846  Dickens  in  Daily  News  21  Jan.  6/5  Queer  old  towns, 
draw-bridged  and  walled. 

+  Draw-can-bullv.  Obs.  =next. 

1698  [R.  Ferguson]  View  Eccles.  89  Whosoever  steps 
forth  as  a  ‘  Draw  can  bully  ’  to  stab  and  murther  Persons  in 
their  Credit  and  Reputation. 

Drawcansir  (drpksemisai).  Also  Draw-can- 
sir.  Name  of  a  blustering,  bragging  character  in 
Villiers’s  burlesque  ‘The  Rehearsal’,  who  in  the  last 
scene  is  made  to  enter  a  battle  and  to  kill  all  the  com¬ 
batants  on  both  sides  :  hence  allusively,  and  attrib . 

[Formed  as  a  parody  on  Almanzor  in  Dryden’s  Conquest 
of  Granada,  perhaps  intended  to  suggest  drawing  a  can  of 
liquor  (see  the  references  to  his  drinking  capacity  in  Act  iv. 
sc.  i  ‘  Enter  Drawcansir*).] 

1672  V illiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  iv.  i.  (Arb.)  95 
y.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  who  is  that  Drawcansir?  B.  Why, 
Sir,  a  fierce  Hero,  that  frights  his  Mistriss.  .and  does  what 
he  will,  without  regard  to  good  manners,  justice^  or  num¬ 
bers.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp .  I.  42  But  it  is  a  brave 
thing  to  be  the  Ecclesiastical  Draw-Can-Sir.  1690  Locke 
Govt .  11.  xvi.  §  1 77  They  that  found  absolute  monarchy 
upon  the  Title  of  the  Sword,  make  their  Heroes  ..  arrant 
Draw-can-Sirs,  and  forget  that  they  had  any  Officers  and 
Soldiers.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  16  r  3, 1  have  so  much 
of  a  Drawcansir  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to 
charge  whole  armies.  1761  Colman  Jealous  Wife  Prol. 
(L.),  Drawcansir  death  had  rag’d  without  controul :  Here 
the  drawn  dagger,  there  the  poison’d  bowl,  1768-74 
Tucker  Lt .  Nat.  (1852)  I.  562  Such  a  Drawcansir,  as  to 
cut  down  both  friend  and  foe.  1797  J.  Warton  in  Wilkes * 
Corr.  (1805)  IV.  335  One  shall  hardly  see  such  drawcansir- 
work.  1800  Rival  Bards  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1801) 
IV.  394  Gifford  ..  Now  struts  a  Drawcansir  with  hideous 
stare  !  1880  McCarthy  Own  Times  IV.  xlviii.  6  Mr.  Layard 
. .  a  very  Drawcansir  of  political  debate,  a  swashbuckler,  and 
soldado  of  Parliamentary  Conflict. 

Drawcht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Draught. 
Draw-cut,  sb.  [Cut  sb.-]  A  cut  made  by  a 
drawing  movement,  and  not  by  a  stroke  or  pressure. 

1833  J-  Holland  Manuf  Metal  II.  45  Garden  shears  .. 
amputate  by  a  draw-cut  like  a  knife. 

t  Draw-cut,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare .  [See  Cut  jA1] 
Done  by  drawing  cuts  or  lots. 

1583  Stanyhurst  VEneis  1.  (Arb.)  34  Shee  . .  toyls  too 
pioners  by  drawcut  lotterye  sorteth. 

Drawe,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Draw  v.  ;  obs. 
form  of  Drove  ;  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  Drive  v. 
Drawee  (drpir).  [See  -ee  l.]  The  person 
upon  whom  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn. 

1766  W.  Gordon  Gen.  Countvig-ho.  346  A  bill . .  would  not 
make  the  drawee  liable.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  xxx. 
467  The  person,  .who  writes  this  letter,  is  called  in  law  the 
drawer ,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  written  the  drawee.  Ibid.  4C9 
If.,  the  indorsee  cannot  get  the  drawee  to  discharge  it. 
1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  114  If  the  drawer  and 
drawee  of  a  bill  are  persons  of  good  credit,  a  banker  will 
readily  discount  such  a  bill. 

Drawer  1  (drg-ai).  [f.  Draw  v.  +  -er  b] 

1.  One  who  draws  ;  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

^1340  Hampole  Psalter  xviii.  13  Puttand  away  J>e 

draghere  til  ill.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  107/2  A  Drawer,  vector. 
1537  Bible  Josh.  ix.  21  Hewers  of  wodd,  and  drawers 
of  water.  1640  Remonstr.  Troubles  fr.  Estates  Scot. 
20  The  drawers  of  his  Majesty  to  this  action.  1781  P. 
Beckford  in  Blaine  Encycl.  Sports  §  1719  It  is  a  modern 
fashion  for  the  huntsman  . .  to  ride  into  the  cover  . .  but  this 
proceeding  is  apt  to  render  hounds  bad  drawers.  1838  Du 
Morgan  Ess.  Probab.  58  Before  the  drawing  was  made,  it 
was  three  to  one  that  the  drawer  should  go  to  the  first  urn. 

2.  spec.  One  who  draws  liquor  for  customers ; 
a  tapster  at  a  tavern.  Also  in  comb.,  as  beer-drawer . 

1567  Triall  Treas.  (1S50)  32  Drawer,  let  us  have  a  pinte 
of  whyte  wine  and  borage.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  in.  i. 
9.  1640  Canterbury  Marriage  Licences  (MS.),  John 

Williamson  of  Canterbury,  Beeredrawer.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  16  f  5  Thundering  to  the  drawer  for  another 
bottle.  1859  Dickens  T.  Two  Cities  11.  iv,  Bring  me 
another  pint  of  this  same  wine,  drawer. 

3.  A  name  of  operatives  in  various  industries. 
Chiefly  in  comb.,  as  straw tube-,  wire-drawer. 

spec.  In  a  Coal  pit  1  One  who  draws  or  hauls  the  coal 
from  the  face  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  a  hauler.  In 
Weaving'.  A  woman  who  puts  the  warp  into  the  splits  or 
heddles  ;  also,  a  woman  who  draws  warps  through  the 
combs  and  reels.  In  Gasworks :  A  man  who  draws  the  coke 
out  of  the  ovens.  (. Labour  Commission'' s  Glossary ,  1894.) 

c  1400  Wyer  drawer  [see  Draught  18].  1589  Pappe  w. 

Hatchet  27  Weauers  and  Wierdrawers,  1722  De  Foe 
Plague  (Rtldg.)  126  Gold  and  Silverwyer-drawers.  1847 
Nat.  Encycl.  I.  989  The  toddy-drawer  selects  a  tree 
of  easy  ascent.  1864  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXV.  11.  315 
The  straw  drawers  ..  purchase  the  straw  in  the  bulk. 
1883  Manch.  Exam.  27  Nov.  5/5  As  the  getters  can 
do  nothing  without  the  drawers,  the  mine  is  stopped.  1891 
Daily  News  23  Nov.  2/7  Metal  rollers  and  tube  drawers. 
1894  Standard  5  Apr.  3/6  A  number  of  loomers  and  drawers 
..met  the  employers  in  conference  yesterday. 

4.  One  who  draws  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange. 

1682  Scarlett  Exchanges ,  The  Drawer  when  he  hath 
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made  his  Bill,  should  make  the  Direction  on  the  inside  of 
it  towards  the  left  Hand.  1767  '1'.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass. 
II.  ii.  191  No  merchants  ..  would  take  bills,  unless  the 
drawers  would  make  themselves  responsible.  1867  Trollope 
Chron.  Barsct  I.  xl.  350  The  drawer  of  the  cheque  had  lost 
it,  as  he  thought. 

5.  One  who  makes  a  drawing  ;  a  draughtsman. 

x579-8o  North  Plutarch  (1676)  410  We  will  not  allow  the 

drawer  to  leave  it  out  altogether.  1607  Topsell  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  508  The  drawer  made  the  nostrils  lesse  then 
might  answer  the  proportion  of  the  face.  1705  Bosman 
Guinea  234  For  the  want  of  a  good  Drawer  I  cannot  send 
you  Draughts  of  all  of  them.  1832  J.  Hodgson  in  Raine 
Mem.  (1858)  II.  289  A  good  drawer  and  surveyor. 

6.  One  who  draws  or  drafts  a  legal  document. 

1776  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  Churn  19/1  The  drawer  of  the 

affidavit.  1884  Ld.  Bramwell  in  Law  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  465 
The  drawer  of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  1892  Gladstone  in 
Daily  News  22  Oct.  5/7  The  drawer  of  the  paper.,  has  made 
one  omission. 

7.  An  instrument,  tool,  or  agent  for  drawing  ;  an 
extractor. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.{  1821)  II.  511  Ane  instrument 
of  tre,  like  the  drawer  of  ane  wel.  1607  Topsell  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  314  Open  the  rift  with  a  rosenet  or  drawer. 
Ibid.  322  Get  out  the  gravel  with  a  cornet  or  drawer.  1610 
Markham  Masterp.  11.  clxxiii.  491  Iuy  is  a  great  drawer, 
and  opener.  1737  Bracken  Fa7~i'iery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  187 
Such  Medicaments  as  are.  .stiled  Ripeners  or  Drawers. 

8.  With  adv.  as  drawer-in,  - on ,  -out. 

(Ti4oo  Test.  Love  1.  Chaucer’s  Wks.  (1561)  290  b/2  Thylke 
thinges  been  my  drawers  in.  1611  Cotgr.,  Retray  cur,  a 
redeemer,  a  fetcher  or  drawer  back  of.  1614  W.  B.  Philo¬ 
sopher  s  Ba?iquet  (ed.  2)  18  The  ayre  is  a  great,  .drawer-on 
of  health.  1847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  in  Air  v.  (Stratm.), 
The  drawer-up  of  my  godfather’s  will. 

Drawer  2  (dipo-i).  [f.  Draw  v.  :  cf.  F.  tiroir, 
{.  tirer  to  draw.]  A  box-shaped  receptacle,  fitting 
into  a  space  in  a  cabinet  or  table,  so  that  it  can  be 
drawn  out  horizontally  in  order  to  get  access  to  it. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vn  escrin  ..  a  casket, 
a  little  chest,  a  drawer.  1583  —  Campo  di  Fior  145  Reache 
the  cardes,  which  thou  shalt  finde  in  the  drawer  of  the 
table.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  245  r  2  A  small  Cabinet, 
with  Six  Drawers.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  251  All 
his  bookcases  and  drawers  were  examined. 

b.  pi.  Drawers  =  Chest  of  drawers  :  a  piece 
of  furniture  made  to  contain  a  number  of  drawers, 
arranged  in  tiers,  and  having  usually  a  flat  top, 
used  as  a  writing-table,  toilet-table,  or  the  like. 

1677-1859  Chest  of  drawers  [see  Chest  sb.1  8].  1697-9 

Dam  pier  Voy.  an.  1688  (RJ,  Corners  of  drawers  or  cabinets. 
1813  Examiner  8  Feb.  84/2  A  suit  of  .  .clothes  . .  happened 
to  be  on  the  drawers.  1850  Mrs.  F.  Vidal  Orphan  ii.  11,  I 
moved  away  my  pink  ribbon  off  the  drawers. 

c.  attrib.  Also  Drawerful. 

1828  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  513  A  whole 
drawerful  of  skeins.  1850  Chubb  Locks  <5-  Keys  14  A  three- 
inch  drawer-lock. 

Drawers  (drp’Mz),  sb.pl .  [From  quot.  1567, 
app.  a  term  of  low  origin,  which  has  risen  into 
general  use :  f.  Draw  v.,  prob.  as  things  which 
one  draws  on.]  A  garment  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  and  legs  :  now  usually  restricted  to 
under-hose  worn  next  the  skin.  (In  some  early 
instances  the  word  appears  to  mean  stockings.) 

1567  Harman  Caveat  83  Here  followyth  their  pelting  speche 
..Whych  language  they  terme  Peddelars  Frenche.  .A  com¬ 
mission,  a  shierte  ;  drawers,  hosen  ;  stampers,  shooes.  1576 
Inv.  in  Ripon  Clt.  Acts  378  A  paire  of  drawers  of  mockadoo. 
x6n  Cotgr.,  Brayes ,  short  (and  close)  breeches,  drawers, 
or  vnderhose,  of  linnen,  &c.  Ibid.,  House,  a  drawer,  or 
course  stocking  worne  ouer  a  finer,  by  countrey  people.  1655 
Newbrugh  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  290,  I  haue 
sent  an  Indian  gowne  and  stuff  for  drawers.  1658  Howell 
Part.  Vocab.,  Drawers ,  le  sotto  calzetti,  les  chaussettes. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  51  1*5  Makes  a  Country  Squire 
strip  to  his  Holland  Drawers.  1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
Let.  to  Ctcss  Mar  1  Apr.,  The  first  part  of  my  dress  is 
a  pair  of  drawers,  very  full,  that  reach  to  my  shoes.  1791 
Huddesford  Salmag.  66  Cricket,  nimble  boy  and  light, 
In  slippers  red  and  drawers  white.  1893  Sinclair  &  Henry 
Swimming  (Badm.  Jab.)  374  A  skin-tight  costume  ..with 
bathing-drawers  underneath  of  silk. 

Draw-file  (drg-fail j,  v.  [f. Draw-  vb.-stem  used 
adverbially.]  trans.  To  file  or  roughen  a  surface 
by  drawing  the  file  along  it  longitudinally  without 
lateral  movement,  as  in  using  a  spoke-shave. 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  JVa/ch  y  Clockm.  35  The  bouchon  . . 
should  be  previously  lightly  draw-filed  at  the  end. 

Drawgate.  A  sluice-gate ;  a  shuttle  in  the 
gate  of  a  canal-lock  which  is  drawn  up  to  let  part 
of  the  water  escape. 

1791  Rep.  Navig.  Thames  y  Isis  2  Estimate  2  A  new 
Pound  Lock  and  Wear  rebuilt  with  Draw-Gates.  1793 
R.  Mylne  Rep.  Thames  r6  A  single  Pair  of  Gates,  with 
draw-Gatesor  Cloughs  therein.  1861  Smu.es  Engineers  II. 
69  To  provide  them  with  nine  draw-gates. 

Drawght,  obs.  form  of  Draught. 

Draw-glove. 

j- 1.  (Also  draw-gloves.')  An  old  parlour  game, 
also  called  drawing  (of)  gloves,  which  consisted 
apparently  in  a  race  at  drawing  off  gloves  at  the 
utterance  of  certain  words.  Obs. 

_  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2938  Drawing  of  glovis,  With  comonyng 
in  company.  .Gers  maidnes  be  mart,  mariage  fordone.  1598 
Drayton  Heroic.  Ep.  370  (N.)  In  pretty  riddles  to  bewray 
our  loves,  In  questions,  purpose,  or  in  drawing  gloves.  1648 
Herrick  Hcsper.  (1869)  104  (Draw  Glares)  At  draw-gloves 
we’l  play,  And  prethee,  let’s  lay  A  wager,  and  let  it  he 
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this ;  Who  first  to  the  summe  Of  twenty  sliall  come  Shall 
have  for  his  winning  a  kisse.  Ibid.  230.  1767  H.  Brooke 

Fool  of  QuaL  (1859)  I.  21  Here  our  hero  was  beaten  hollow, 
as  he  was  afterward  at  drawglove  and  shuffle  the  slipper. 

2.  An  archer’s  drawing-glove. 

Drawing  (drg-ig),  vbl.  sb .  [f.  Draw  v .] 

1.  gen.  The  action  of  the  verb  Draw  in  its  various 
senses  :  the  imparting  of  motion  or  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  the  actuating  force  ;  pulling,  dragging, 
draught,  hauling,  traction  ;  attraction,  extraction, 
removal,  derivation ;  formal  composition  (of  a 
document),  +  translation,  etc. 

C1305  SI.  Lucy  136  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  105  Summe  be}  hit 
fewe  beo :  mid  lasse  drawinge  wolle}?  gon.  1398  Trkvisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  i.  (1495)  345  The  stone  Adamas  meuyth 
by  strong  drawinge  yren.  1413  Pilgr .  Sowle  (Caxton)  11. 
li.  (1859)  54  Synne  . .  done  . .  by  drawyng  and  inclynacion 
of  the  freel  flesshe.  1450  1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  3  Of 
psalmes  ..  ye  may  haue  them  of  Rycharde  hampoules 
drawynge.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Picas.  1.  xxiii,  Shotyng  and 
drawyng  of  the  bowe.  1548  Hall  C/iron .,  Hen.  VIII,  17  b, 
Beastes  mete  for  drawyng.  1686  [Blore]  Gent.  Recreat. 

11.  78  To  beat  the  Bushes  after  a  Fox  is  termed  Drawing. 
1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  209  Clay  . .  costs 
nothing  hut  the  Drawing.  1893  Times  14  July  11/4  At 
the  drawing  of  stumps  at  7  o’clock.  1894  Mrs.  H.  Ward 
Marcella  1. 176  A  romantic  drawing  towards  the  stateliness 
and  power  which  it  all  implied. 

b.  cotter.  That  which  is  drawn,  or  obtained  by 
drawing,  spec,  in  pi.,  the  amount  of  money  taken 
in  a  shop,  or  drawn  in  the  course  of  business. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  829/2  To  these  . .  is  given  the  second 
drawing  of  the  tea. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  line  by  drawing  some 
tracing  instrument  from  point  to  point  of  a  surface  ; 
representation  by  lines,  delineation ;  hence,  ‘  any 
mode  of  representation  in  which  the  delineation  of 
form  predominates  over  considerations  of  colour  ’ ; 
the  draughtsman’s  art. 

Out  of  drawing ,  incorrectly  drawn,  esp.  in  relation  to  the 
point  of  sight,  out  of  proper  perspective. 

1530  Palsgr.  215/1  Drawyng  of  an  ymage,  portraicture. 
1669  Sturm y  Marine}' s Mag.  11.  53  You  must  have  a  Gauge 
. .  for  the  drawing  of  straight  Lines  on  your  Scale.  1769 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  ii.  (1887)  21  Painting  comprises  both 
drawing  and  colouring.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  «$* 
Art  II.697  Drawing,  strictly  speaking,  includes  only  the 
art  of  forming  the  resemblance  of  objects  by  means  of  out¬ 
lines  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  call  those  performances  drawings, 
where  only  a  single  colour,  as  Indian  ink,  is  employed  to 
produce  shades.  .  1859  Reeve  Brittany  59  The  building  in 
our  stereograph  is  . .  out  of  drawing.  1884  Century  Mag. 
XXIX.  205/2  ‘Drawing’,  though  it  must  often  be  used  with 
less  precision,  really  implies  work  with  the  point.  1887 
Ruskin  Prazterita  II.  251  The  plates  ..  were  ..  the  first 
examples  of  the  sun’s  drawing  that  were  ever  seen  in  Oxford. 

b.  transf.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  which 
determine  form. 

1753  Hogarth  Altai.  Beauty  x.  no  Legs  much  swoln  with 
disease,,  having  lost  their  ‘drawing  ',  as  the  painters  call  it. 
1881  Grace  Landscape  Paint.  62  The  late  autumn  is.,  good 
for  sketching  trees,  as  you  can  see  their  anatomy  and 
drawing. 

3.  That  which  is  drawn  ;  a  delineation  by  pen, 
pencil,  or  crayon ;  a  representation  in  black  and 
white,  or  in  monochrome  ;  a  sketch. 

1668-9  Pep  vs  Diary  23  Jan.,  Looking  on  my  ..  pictures, 
and  my  wife’s  drawings.  1769  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  i.  (R.), 
They  made  a  variety  of  sketches  ;  then  a  finished  drawing 
of  the  whole.  1778  I  bid.  viii.  (1887)  151  A  collection  of 
drawings  by  great  painters.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Pa  bit. 
303  We  can  readily  understand  how  paintings  in  water 
colours  came  to  be  called  simply  ‘  drawings  ’.  1868  Browning 
Ring  4-  Bk.  1.  57  Modern  chalk  drawings. 

4.  In  Textile  manufacture,  applied  to  various 
operations  :  see  quots. 

1831  G.  R.  Porter  Silkflanuf  220  The  next  process  is 
drawing  or  entering,  which  is  passing  each  thread  of  the 
warp  regularly  through  its  appropriate  loop  in  the  heddle. 
1864  R.  A.  Arnold  Cotton  Fam.  29  The  tender  production 
of  the  carding-engine  is  subjected  to  the  drawing-frames, 
which  give  a  little  more  consistence  and  much  greater 
length  to  the  fleecy  rope,  now  become  a  ‘  drawing  1894 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Drawing ,  a  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  from  combing  to  spinning,  .to  reduce  the  thickness  of 
the  sliver  of  wool  by  draiuing  the  warp  through  the  ‘  reed 

5.  With  advbs.,  as  drawing  back,  near,  etc. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxxi.  (R),  They  haue.. 
good  breed,  and  we  haue  the  drawyng  out  of  the  chaff. 
1530  i'Ai.sOR.  215/1  Drawyng  nere . .  npproche.  1636  Sander¬ 
son  Serm.  II.  53  What  shrinking  and  drawing  back  !  1647 

Jer.  Taylor  Lib .  Proph.  iii.  (R.),  Little  drawings  aside  of 
the  curtains  of  peace  and  eternity.  1710  Palmer  Proverbs 
r74  To.  .insult  him  upon  his  drawing  off.  1873  Helps  Anim. 

•Sr  Mast.  ii.  (1875)  39  Entrusted  with  the  drawing-up  of  the 
ultimate  document. 

6.  Comb.  a.  In  various  senses,  as  drawing-awl, 
an  awl  having  an  eye  near  the  point,  as  to  carry 
a  thread  through  the  hole  bored  ;  *1  drawing-bed, 
an  extensible  bed ;  drawing-bench,  a  bench  or 
table  in  the  mint  on  which  strips  of  metal  are 
drawn  to  the  same  thickness  for  coining  ;  also  a 
bench  on  which  a  cooper  works  with  his  drawing- 
knife;  j- drawing-bridge  =  Drawbridge  ;  draw¬ 
ing-engine,  a  stationary  steam-engine  used  to 
draw  loads  up  an  incline,  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  etc. ; 
drawing-frame,  a  machine  in  which  the  slivers 
from  the  carding- machine  are  drawn  out  and 
attenuated ;  drawing-glove,  a  glove  worn  by  | 


archers  on  the  right  hand  in  drawing  the  how  ; 
drawing-machine,  a  machine  through  which 
strips  of  metal  are  drawn  to  be  made  thin  and 
even,  or  of  a  desired  curve,  etc. ;  drawing-press, 
a  machine  for  cutting  and  pressing  sheet  metal 
into  a  required  shape,  as  for  pans,  dish-covers,  and 
the  like  ;  drawing-rolls,  in  a  spinning  mill,  rolls 
between  which  the  slivers  pass  in  the  process  of 
‘  drawing  ’ ;  drawing-string,  a  string  passed 
through  a  hem,  casing,  or  eyelet  holes,  by  which 
the  sides  of  an  article  (as  a  bag)  may  be  drawn 
together,  or  on  which  it  may  (as  a  curtain)  be 
suspended  instead  of  a  rod  ;  drawing-table,  a 
table  extensible  by  drawing  out  slides  or  leaves. 

1439  Will  of  Lochard  (Somerset  IIo.),  Lectos  extendibiles 
vocatos  ‘drawyngbeddes.  1879  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
298/1  The  drawing  tool  . .  is  a  heavy  block  of  steel  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  fixed  upon  the  substantial  bed  of 
the  long  ‘drawing-bench.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  334  A  dozen  iron  Gates,  and  ‘drawing  Bridges. 
1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  123  The  important  part 
which  Arkwright’s  ‘drawing-frame  performs  in  a  cotton- 
mill.  1847  Illustr.  Land.  Nesvs  10  July  19/3  The  mill  .. 
contained  from  70  to  100  spinning  and  drawing  frames. 
1881  Greener  Gun  296  The  thimble  is  then . .  forced  through 
the  ‘drawing-machine  again.  1886  T.  Hardy  Mayor  of 
Casterbr.  41  Dimity  curtains  on  a  ‘drawing-string. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  delineation,  Drawing  2, 
as  drawing-office,  -pencil,  -room,  -school,  -table, 
etc.  ;  drawing-block,  a  block  composed  of  leaves 
of  drawing-paper  adhering  at  the  edges,  so  as  to 
be  removable  one  by  one  when  used  ;  drawing- 
board,  a  board  on  which  paper  is  stretched  for 
drawing  on  ;  drawing-book,  a  book  for  drawing 
in,  wholly  blank,  or  with  designs  to  be  copied ; 
drawing-compass,  -es,  a  pair  of  compasses  having 
a  pencil  or  pen  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  points  ;  draw¬ 
ing-paper,  stout  paper  of  various  kinds  intended 
for  drawing  on ;  drawing-pen,  an  instrument 
adjustable  by  a  screw  to  draw  ink  lines  of  varying 
thicknesses ;  drawing-pin,  a  flat-headed  pin  used 
to  fasten  drawing-paper  to  a  board,  desk,  etc. 

1809  R.  Langford  Int rod.  Trcuie  63,  2  Reams  ^Drawing 
Atlas  [paper].  1881  Miss  Braddon  A  spit.  I.  7  Daphne 
produced  her  *drawing-block,  and  opened  her  colour-box. 
1725  W.  Halfpenny  Sound  Building  26  On  a  *Drawing- 
Board,  or  Floor,  describe  ..  the  Arch  ABC.  1755  (title) 
The  Complete  ^Drawing  Book,  Containing  many  and  curious 
Specimens.  1863  Miss  Whately  Ragged  life  in  Egypt  xvi. 
152,  I  came  down  with  a  drawing-book  to  sit  near  the  door. 
1804  Ct.  Rumford  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  135  A  circular 
piece  of  thick  xdrawing-paper.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
*  Drawing-Pen,  an  Instrument  . .  to  draw  Lines  finer  or 
thicker.  1728  R.  Morris  Ess.  Anc.  Archit .  Advt.,  Mathe¬ 
matical  instruments  . .  Compasses,  Drawing-Pens.  1859  F. 
A.  Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  368  Fixing  it  firmly  by 
means  of  *drawing-pins.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 

* Drawvig-table,  an  instrument  wkh  a  Frame,  to  hold  a  Sheet 
of  Royal-Paper,  for  Draughts  of  Ships,  Fortifications,  etc. 

Drawing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  gen.  That  draws,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1576  Turberv.  Venerie  179  We  take  them,  .with  a  drawing 
ferret  when  they  be  yong.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  315  A  deep 
drawing  Vessel.  1890  Baker  Wild  Beasts  II.  49  With  one 
desperate  drawing  cut  across  the  throat  he  reached  the  spine. 

2.  spec.  Used  to  draw  vehicles,  etc. ;  draught-. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  158  Drawing  and 

bearinge  beastes.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1810/4  A  brown  bay 
drawing  Gelding.  1875  R.  F.  Martin  Winding Machin.  40 
The  two  head-gear  pulleys,  .at  the  drawing  shaft. 

3.  That  draws  out  purulent  or  foreign  matter 
from  a  wound,  etc. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.vu.  Ixix.  (13.95)  288  Thenne 
the  leche  vsyth  drawynge  medycynes.  c  1400  Lanfranc' s 
Cirurg .  232  pis  enpostym  schal  be  helid  wip  drawynge 
pingis  and  wastynge.  1795  HtUl  Advertiser  17  Oct.  1/4 
A  drawing  plaister  was  speedily  applied.  1857  Dunglison 
Med.  Diet.  302  Substances  which  . .  promote  suppuration  . . 
are  vulgarly  termed  drawing. 

+  4.  Attractive.  Ohs. 

1577  Fenton  Gold.  Epist.  (1582)  282  She  was  of  goodlye 
personage,  hir  aspecte  sweete  and  drawing.  1669  Bunyan 
Holy  Citie  181  It  had  a  very  taking  and  drawing  Glory  in  it. 

+  Drawing-chamber.  Obs.  A  drawing¬ 
room  :  see  Withdr  a  wing-chamber. 

1582  Whetstone  Heptameron  Cjb,  After  ..  Dinner  . . 
Queene  Aurelia  with  a  chosen  company,  retyred  her  selfe, 
into  a  pleasant  drawing  Chamber.  1642  Dcc.lar.  Lords  <$- 
Com.  19  May  25  Meeting  Mr.  Jermyn  in  the  Queens  drawing 
Chamber.  1649  Inv.  in  Merton  Reg.  II.  361  In  the  Draw¬ 
ing  chamber.  1813  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  XVII.  122  For  my 
drawing-chambers. .  I  will  have  them  delicately  furnished. 

Drawing-knife,  a.  A  tool,  consisting  of  a 
blade  with  a  handle  at  each  end,  used  for  shaving 
or  scraping  a  surface,  b.  A  farrier’s  instrument, 
c.  (See  quot.  1842-76). 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  354  The  Farrier’s 
drawing  Knife.  1794  Rigging <$•  Seamanship  I.  151  Draw¬ 
ing  Knife  ..  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  stock-sheave,  to 
pare  off  the  rough  wood.  1815  Sporting  DIag.  XLVI.  159 
If  . .  the  drawing-knife  [be]  used  every  time  he  is  shod,  he 
will  be  tender  footed.  1831  J.  Holland  Manuf  Metal  I. 
318  A  carpenter  buys  a  drawing-knife,  which  is  a  stout 
blade,  edged  in  the  middle,  and  handled  at  both  ends.  1842- 
76  Gwilt  Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.,  Drawing  Knife ,  an  edge 
tool  used  to  make  an  incision  on  the  surface  of  wood  along 
which  the  saw  is  to  follow.  It  prevents  the  teeth  of  the  saw 
tearing  the  surface. 


t  Drawingly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Drawing  ppl.  a. 
+  -ly  In  a  slow,  deliberate,  or  hesitating 
manner ;  drawlingly. 

[1561  T.  IIoby  Courtier  1.  D  ij  b,  Their  woordes  they  pro¬ 
nounce  so  drawningly,  that  a  man  would  weene  they  were 
.  .yelding  vp  the  ghost.]  1598  Florio,  Cacatameute,  sneak - 
ingly,  drawingly.  .faltringly.  1626  Bacon  Notes  Civ.  Conv. 
Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  198  To  speak  leisurely,  and 
rather  drawingly,  than  hastily.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van. 
II elmont' s  Oriat.  18  Scarce  the  space,  wherein  any  one 
might  drawingly  pronounce  four  syllables. 

Drawing-master.  A  teacher  of  drawing. 
H  ence  Drawing'-masterisli  a -mastership. 

a  1779  Tweddell  Rem.  lix.  273  (Jod.)  Consult  a  drawing- 
master  upon  the  subject.  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing  iv.  196 
The  general  standard  of  proportion  which  has  doubtless 
been  laid  down  to  you  by  your  drawing  masters.  1885  A  then- 
eeum  12  Sept.  341/1  A  sort  of  drawing- mastership  in  cxcelsis. 
1889  Black  Penance  of  John  Logan  207  A  pretty  drawing- 
masterish  kind  of  a  sketch. 

Drawing-room 1  (drp-iipr/im).  [Shortened 
from  Withdr  a  wing -room,  which  is  found  in  1 6th  c. 
and  is  very  common  in  17th.] 

1.  orig.  A  room  to  withdraw  to,  a  private  chamber 
attached  to  a  more  public  room  (see  Withdraw- 
ing-room)  ;  now,  a  room  reserved  for  the  reception 
of  company,  and  to  which  the  ladies  withdraw 
from  the  dining-room  after  dinner. 

1642  Ld.  Sunderland  Let.  to  Wife,  The  king  . .  is  very 
cheerful,  and  by  the  bawdy  discourse  I  thought  I  had  been 
in  the  drawing  room.  1675  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867 
V.  579  Here  are  chambers,  with  drawing-rooms  provided, 
not  open  chambers,  but  with  doors.. shut  round  about,  c  1710 
C.  Fiennes  D iary  (1S88.)  239  Next  this  is  the  drawing  roome 
of  state.  1728  Young  Loi'e  Fame  1.  Wks.  (1757)  88  Nor 
shoots  up  folly  to  a  nobler  bloom  In  her  own  native  soil,  the 
drawing-room.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  25  Apr.  an.  1778, 
We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  company.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Trails,  Manners 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  51  The  gentlemen,  .rejoin  the  ladies  in  the- 
drawing-room,  and  take  coffee. 

b.  The  company  assembled  in  a  drawing-room. 
[1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  1.  §  11  In  any  drawing-room  or 
assembly  of  polite  people.]  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Manners 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  212  The  person  who  screams  . .  or  converses 
with  heat,  puts  whole  drawing-rooms  to  flight.  1856 
Macaulay  Johnson  Misc.  Writ.  (1889)  374  He  would  amaze 
a  drawing-room  by  suddenly  ejaculating  a  clause  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

2.  A  levee  held  in  a  drawing-room  ;  a  formal 
reception  by  a  king,  queen,  or  person  of  rank  ;  that 
at  which  ladies  are  ‘  presented  ’  at  court. 

[1673  Dryden  Marr.  d  la  Mode  11.  i,  You  shall  he  every 
day  at  the  King’s  levee  and  I  at  the  queen’s;  and  we  will 
never  meet  but  in  the  drawing-room.  1706-7  Farquhar 
Beaux'  Str at.  iv.  ii,  Whereas,  It  I  marry  my  Lord  Aimwell, 
there  will  be  Title,  Place  and  Precedence,  the  Park,  the 
Play,  and  the  Drawing-Room.]  1711  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
8  Aug.,  There  was  a  drawing-room  to-day  at  court.  1714 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5267/8  In  the  Evening  her  Highness  kept 
a  Drawing-Room,  at  which  were  all  the  Ladies  and  Persons 
of  Distinction  of  this  Place.  1838  Col.  Hawker  Diary 
(1893)  II.  148  The  last  Drawing  Room  of  the  season;  so 
of  course  an  awful  crowd.  1868  Q.  Victoria  Tours  Eng.  <$• 
Irel.  183  At  half  past  Eight  we  drove  into  Dublin  for  the 
Drawing-room.  It  is  always  held  hereof  an  evening.  .One 
thousand  six  hundred  ladies  were  presented. 

3.  attrib . 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3980/1  He  met  Her  at  tier  Drawing- 
Room  Door.  1786  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  27  July,  The 
Queen.. puts  on  her  drawing-room  apparel  at  St.  James's. 
1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blancs  Hist.  Ten  V.  II.  379 
The  drawing-room  influence  thus  set  in  motion.  1882 
Sala  Amer.  Revis.  (18851  88  The  Pullman  ‘parlor’ — or,  as 
it  is  called  in  England,  *  drawing-room  Car'.  1888  Lowell 
Lit.  Ess.  (1892)  11  Domestic  and  drawing-room  prose  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  or  the  closet. 

Drawing-room2.  A  room  for  drawing  in  ;  see 
Drawing  vbl.  sb.  6  b. 

Drawk,  drank  (dr§k),  sb.  Also  4-  6  drauke, 
5-9  drake,  6,  9  dravick,  (8-9  erron.  drank  *,  9 
droke.  [Corresponds  to  OF.  droe,  drone ,  F.  droc, 
med.L.  drauca,  MDu.  dravik ,  mod. Du.  dravig , 
according  to  Verdam  Br omits  secalimts .] 

A  kind  of  grass  growing  as  a  weed  among  corn  ; 
app.  orig.  Bromns  secalimts ,  but  also  applied  (at 
least  in  books)  to  Lolium  temulenlum  and  A  vena 
fatna ,  and  so  confounded  with  *  cockle’  or  ‘  darnel  ’ 
( lolium ,  zizania),  and  wild  oats. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  152  With  gastly  drauc  and  wit  darnele. 
c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblesw.  in  R el.  A  nt.  1 1 .  80  Drauck,  betel, 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  130/2  Drawke,  wede,  drauca.  c  1475 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  787/1  Hoc  zizania ,  a  drawke.  1483 
Cath.  Attgl.  107/2  Drake  or  darnylle.  1523  Fitzherb. 
Husb.  §  20  Drake  is  lyke  vnto  rye,  till  it  begynne  to  sede. 
1578  Lyte  Dodocus  iv.  xvi.  470  Festuca,  or  as  the  Douchmen 
call  it  Drauick,  is  also  a  hurtfull  plant,  hauing  his  leaues 
and  strawe  not  much  vnlyke  Rye,  at  the  top  whereof  growe 
spreading  cares,  .it  may  be  also  very  well  called,  .in  Englishe 
Wilde  Otes,  or  Drauick.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1.  Iv.  (1633) 
76  Brornus  Altera,  Drauke.  1802  Barrington  Hist.  N.  S. 
Wales  vi.  159  The  corn,  .was  much  mixed  with  a  weed  called 
drake,  a  1825  Forby  Foe.  E.  Anglia ,  Drawk ,  the  common 
darnel-grass.  1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  11.351  Droke 
is  the  enemy  most  to  be  dreaded  in  strong  soils. 

Drawk,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6,  9 
draik,  8  drake,  9  drauk.  [Etymology  obscure  : 
perh.  related  to  ON.  drckkja  to  drench,  drown, 
swamp,  submerge.]  trails.  To  saturate  with  mois¬ 
ture,  as  flour  or  quicklime  with  water. 
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DRAY-HORSE. 


1500  20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiii.  102  All  his  pennis  war 
drownd  and  drawkit  [v.r.  draikit].  1776  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in 
Herd's  Collect .  1 1.  99  (Jam.)  The  tail  o’t  hang  down,  Like  a 
mtikle  maan  lang  draket  gray  goose-pen.  1810  Cromek  Rem . 
Ni /hsdale  Song-  (1886)  58  O  dight,  quo  she,  yere  mealy  mou’, 
For  my  twa  lips  ye’re  drauking.  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss ., 
Drawk,  Drack ,  to  saturate  with  water.  1856  \V.  A.  Foster 
in  W.  S.  Crockett  Minstr.  of  Mersc  (1893)  152  The  muir- 
fowl  likes  the  heatherbell  When  draiket  wiT  the  dew. 

Draw-knife.  =  Drawing-knife. 

1703  Moxon  Mech .  Exerc.  122  With  the  handles  of  the 
Draw-knife  in  both  their  Hands,  enter  the  edge  of  the 
Draw-knife  into  the  Work,  and  draw  Chips  almost  the 
length  of  their  Work.  1711  Loud.  Gas.  No.  4863/4  Each 
fore  Foot  cut  in  three  places  with  a  draw  Knife.  1881 
Greener  Gun  249  The  stock  is  then  rounded  up  with  a 
draw-knife. 

Drawl  (dr§l),  v .  Also  7-8  draul(e.  [Appears 
in  end  of  i6thc.  :  perh.  introduced  in  Vagabonds’ 
Cant  from  Du.  or  LG.  Cf.  Du.  dralen  to  loiter, 
linger,  delay,  in  Kilian  (1599)  draelen  ‘cunctari, 
morari,  trahere  moram  ’  fprob.  also  in  MD11.), 
LG.  dralen ,  EFris.  dralen ,  in  same  sense ;  also 
EFris.  draueln ,  draulen ,  LG.  draueln  (Brern,  Wb.) 
to  linger,  loiter,  dawdle.  App.,  in  origin,  an  in¬ 
tensive  deriv.  from  the  root  of  Draw  v.  :  cf. 
mod.Icel.  dralla  quasi  dragla  to  loiter.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  along  with  slow  and  loitering 
pace ;  to  crawl  or  drag  along .  Now  rare  or  Obs . 

1652  Benlovves  TJieoph.  n.  liii.  30  Whose. . march,  .is  slow 
as  drawling  snails.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Warren , 
Suffering  your  Net  to  drawl  on  the  Ground.  1780  Mad. 
D’Arblay  Diary  May,  Charlotte,  .drawled  towards  us,  and 
asked  me  why  I  would  not  dance  ?  1829  Examiner  616/2 
Sporting  in  the  moonshine,  and  drawling  along  the  streets. 

b.  Of  words. 

1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  1.  vi.  8  The  nimble  dactils  striving.To 
out-go  The  drawling  spondees  pacing  it  below.  1743  R. 
Blair  Grave  316  Duller  rhymes  With  heavy  halting  pace 
that  drawl  along.  1836  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  III.  118  His 
words,  .drawled  slowly  over  his  lips. 

2.  intr .  To  prolong  or  lengthen  out  the  sounds 
of  speech  in  an  indolent  or  affected  manner ;  to 
speak  slowly,  by  affectedly  prolonging  the  words. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  i.  145,  I  neuer  heard  such  a 
drawling-affecting  rogue.  1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alpk. 
(1613),  Draule,  to  speake  slowly.  1728  Pope  Dune.  11.  388 
The  clerks,  .in  one  lazy  tone,  Thro’  the  long,  heavy,  painful 
page  drawl  on.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  95  The  tedious  Rector 
drawling  o’er  his  head.  1885  Manch.  Weekly  Times  6  June 
5/5  A  long-winded  orator,  .is  left  to  drawl  away  by  himself. 

3.  Irans.  To  utter  with  lazy  slowness  :  chiefly 
with  out . 

1663  Hawkins  Youths  Behav.  24  If  any  drawl  forth  his 
words.  1795  Mason  Ch.  Mus.  iii.  202  The  Psalms,  .drawled 
out  and  bawled  with  . .  unmusical  and  unmeaning  vehe¬ 
mence.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  355  [To  say] 
do-o-main,  pul-lee,  ho-lee,  fu-ree,  &c.  protracting  or  drawling 
out  the  syllable.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xvi.  187  When 
the  squire,  .drawled  out  some  expression  of  regret. 

4.  To  cause  to  pass  on  or  away ,  or  move  along 
slowly  and  laggingly  ;  to  drag  out ,  on,  etc. 

1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  15  P  7  Thus,  .does  she  constantly 
drawl  out  heir  time,  without  either  profit  or  satisfaction. 
1769  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  210/2  Their  mornings  are  drauled 
away,  with  perhaps  a  saunter  upon  the  beach.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  107  This  languid  and  spiritless  exist¬ 
ence  is  frequently  drawled  on.  1825  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1830)  I.  119  The  Chancery  would  drawl  it  out  till  [etc.]. 

Hence  Drawled  ppl.  a .,  Drawling  vbl.  sb. ; 
also  Draw  ler. 

1648  Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  (1851)  571  The 
common  drawling  of  thir  Pulpit  elocution.  1656  S.  Holland 
Zara  (1719)  140  A  Subburb  Letcher, ora  drawl’d  Prostitute. 
1663  Hawkins  Youths  Beha v.  28.  1830  Tennyson  To  J. 

M.  K.,  Thou  art  no  sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws. 

Drawl,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  action  of  drawl¬ 
ing  ;  a  slow,  indolent  utterance. 

1760  Lloyd  Actor  { R.),  The  white  handkerchief  and  mourn¬ 
ful  drawl.  1781  Cowper  Hope  199  His  weekly  drawl, 
Though  short,  too  long.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xiii. 
29  They  have  a  good  deal  of  the  Creole  drawl.  1887  Frith 
Autobiog.  I.  xxii.  318  In  speaking,  he  had  caught  a  little  of 
the  drawl  affected  in  high  life. 

b.  Slow  loitering  pace.  rare. 

1850  H.  Rogers  Ess.  II.  iv.  190  It  is  in  the  epistolary 
compositions  of  the  age  . .  that  the  drawl  of  our  ancestors 
strikes  us  most  forcibly. 

+  Draw  -latch,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Draw  v.  \  Latch. 
With  sense  3  cf.  dial,  latch ,  a  lazy  or  indolent 
fellow.] 

1.  A  string  hanging  on  the  outside  of  a  door  by 
which  a  latch  is  drawn  or  raised. 

1614  J.  Cooke  Tu  Quoque  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  249  I’ll 
pull  out  my  tongue,  and  hang  it  at  her  door  for  a  draw-latch. 

2.  A  thief  who  enters  by  drawing  up  the  latch ;  a 
sneaking  thief  ;  a  sneak.  Cf.  Latch-drawer. 

1331  Act  5  Edw.  Ill ,  c.  14  Roberdesmen,  Wastours  & 
Draghlacche.  1383  Act  7  Rich.  //,  c.  1  §  5.  £1515  Cocke 
Lorells  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  5  With  davy  drawelache  of  rokyng- 
ame.  1546  J.  Heywood  Pro7>.  (1867)  72  To  make  me  Iohn 
drawlache,  or  such  a  snekebill.  1607  Cowell  Interpr ., 
Drawe  latches  . .  Master  Lamberd  .,  calleth  them  miching 
theeves,  as  wasters. 

3.  Applied  opprobriously,  esp.  to  a  lazy  laggard. 

1538  Latimer  Serin.  Rem.  (1845)  393  If  the  masters  be 

not  good,  but  honourers  of  drawlatches,  change  them.  1583 
Stanyhurst  ZEneis  11.  (Arb.)  55  You  drawlach  loytrers. 
1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  1. 394  Some  heavy  drawlatch  would 
have  been  this  month  . .  Before  he  could  have  found  my 


policy,  a  i6ioChf.ttle  Hoffman  G  j  (N.),  If  I  pepper  him 
not,  say  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  drawlatch. 

Hence  +  Drawlatch  v.  intr .,  to  sneak,  shuffle, 
lag  behind. 

1599  Nasiie  Lenten  Stuffc  59  Bavv  waw  quoth  Bagshaw  to 
that  which  drawlacheth  behinde. 

Drawlery,  obs.  vnr.  Drollery. 

Drawling  (dr§*li 9),///.  a.  That  drawls. 

1597  [see  Drawl  v.  i  b].  1645  Milton  Colast.  Wks.  (1847) 

225/2  A  tedious  and  drawling  tale  of  burning,  and  burning, 
and  lust  and  burning.  1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  105 
Pretty  drawling  words  like  these.  1863  Hawthorne  Our 
Old  Home  173  The  drawling,  snail-like  slothfulness  of  our 
progress.  1869  'Trollope  He  Knew  xxii,  He  seems  to  me 
always  to  preach  very  drawling  sermons.  1876  Douse 
Grimm's  L.  §  64.  174  A  slovenly  or  drawling  pronunciation. 

Hence  Drawlingly  adv. ;  Drawling-ness. 

1742  Bailey  (ed.  10),  Dranlingly ,  speaking  very  slowly. 
Draulingness ,  Slowness  in  Speech.  1834  T ait's  Mag.  I. 
643  Blarney  sings  drawlingly  like  a  street  singer. 

Draw*ly,  a.  Sc.  [f.  Drawl  sb.  +  -y  L]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  drawl,  characterized  by  drawling. 

1825  Jamieson,  Drawlie ,  slow,  and  at  the  same  time 
slovenly.  1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  962  For  the  painter 
to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  poet  or  proser,  be  it  drawly  or 
divine.  1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  xii.  (1859)  285  The  old 
don.  .so  sedate  and  drawley  as  he  was  a  minute  before. 

Drawn  (drpn),  ppl.  a.  [see  Draw  vl\ 

1.  Moved  by  traction;  dragged,  hauled, pulled;  at¬ 
tracted  ;  extracted  ;  protracted;  strained,  stretched, 
made  thin  by  tension.  Also  in  comb .,  as  long-, 
well-drawn  ;  with  advbs.,  as  drawn-up. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  10  Drawyn  grwel.  Ibid.  42  Take 
)?e  drawyn  Eyroun.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvm.  xi, 
Her  heer  was  bryght  as  the  drawne  wyre.  1596  Shaks. 

1  Hen.  IV,  iii.  iii.  129  There’s,  .no  more  truth  in  thee,  then 
in  a  drawne  Fox.  1648  Gage  West  Did.  xii.  64  Ventured 
himselfe  in  a  Coach  with  drawne  curtaines.  1753  Mrs. 
Delany  Life  <$■  Corr.  (1861)  III.  240  He  has  no  scruple  about 
fish  or  drawn  gravy.  1806-7  J*  Beresford  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  vn.  xvi,  Drawn,  vapid,  cold  tea.  1864  J ml. 
R.  Agric,  Soc.  XXV.  n.  363  Well-drawn  dry  wheat-straw. 
1880  C.  R.  Markham  Peruv.  Bark  247  Tall,  drawn-up  sap¬ 
lings.  1888  A.  K.  Green  Behind  Closed  Doors  ii,  A  long 
drawn-out  tale. 

2.  Of  a  sword :  Pulled  out  of  the  sheath,  naked. 
fOf  a  person  :  Having  his  sword  drawn  (obs.). 

c  1200  Ormin  16284  patt  dra3henn  swerd  wass  inn  an  hannd. 
1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  clxxviii.  159  Robert  the  Brus  pur¬ 
sued  hym  with  a  drawe  swerd.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  ill.  ii. 
402  Where  art  thou  ? . .  Here  villaine,  drawne  and  readie.  1610 
—  Temp.  11.  i.  307  Hoa.  .why  are  you  drawn  ?  1838  James 
Robber  vi,  The  stranger  had  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword. 
1890  A.  Gissing  Village  Hampden  II.  xi.  243  We  all  live 
now  at  swords  drawn.  [Cf.  Dagger  2.] 

3.  Of  a  battle  or  match  :  Undecided. 

[The  origin  of  this  use  is  uncertain.  It  is  suggested  that 
drawn  =  withdrazun  :  cf.  Draw  zl  37.] 

1610  D.  Carleton  Let.  17  June  in  Crt.  $  T.  fas.  I  (1848) 

I.  1 15  It  concluded,  as  it  is  many  times  in  a  cock  pit,  with 
a  drawn  match ;  for  nothing  was  in  the  end  put  to  the 
question.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  Sum.  Concl. 
(r739L2C)I  S  drawn  battle,  wherein  he  that  continueth  last 
in  the  Field,  is  glad  to  be  gone  away.  1650  Evelyn  Diary 
15  Oct.,  They  shot  so  exact,  that  it  was  a  drawn  match. 
1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  18  f  6  Our  greatest  Captains  have 
been  glad  to  come  off  with  a  drawn  Battle.  1825  T.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Autobiog.  (1859)  I.  37  If  he  lost  the  main  battle,  he  . . 
regained  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a  drawn  one.  1835  M  rs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  I.  20  We  played  a  drawn  game  at  chess. 

4.  Traced  (as  a  line),  delineated.  Chiefly  in 
comb.,  as  ill-drawn. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  xxvi.  H  ij  b,  Making  so  many 
Diuisions  in  your  drawne  line,  as  there  are  Miles.  1574 
Hellowes  Gueuara's  Earn.  Ep.  46  Muche  difference  is 
betwixt  the  drawen  platte  and  the  builded  house.  1895 
Athenaeum  18  May  648/3  Deftly  drawn  studies  of  birds. 

5.  Disembowelled. 

1789  G.  White  Selborne  11.  xlviii.  (1853)  292  My  specimen, 
when  drawn  and  stuffed  with  pepper,  weighed  only  four 
ounces  and  a  quarter. 

6.  Subjected  to  tension. 

1879  E.  K.  Bates  Egyptian  Bonds  I.  vi.  130  With  a  white, 

*  drawn  ’  look  of  pain  on  her  face.  1885  Malet  Cob.  Ender- 
by's  Wife  vi.  iv.  (ed.  3)  III.  147  His  lips  were  drawn  and 
stiff.  1894  Baring-Gould  Queen  of  Love  I.  114  She  looked 
at  her  father’s  drawn  face,  altered  by  pain. 

7.  Moulded  by  a  drawing-machine. 

1893  Daily  News  24  Apr.  6/6  Stamped  and  drawn  tin¬ 
ware.  .bowls,  etc.  are  selling  well  for  export. 

8.  Gathered,  in  needle-work. 

1852  in  Viscount  Ingestre's  Meliora  I.  269  They  were 
drawn-bonnet  makers.  1853  C.  Bede  Verdant  Green  x,  A 
drawn  silk  bonnet  of  pale  lavender.  1894  Daily  News  5 
June  8/4  Her  first  bonnet.. made  of  drawn  white  tulle. 

Draw-net.  =  Drag-net  ;  also  1  a  net  with 
large  meshes  used  for  catching  the  larger  varieties 
of  fowls  \ 

1624  Heywood  Captives  v.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Bee 
hee  a  Cristian  or  heleeve  in  Mawmett,  I  such  a  one  this 
night  tooke  in  my  drawnett.  1630  in  Lex  Londinensis 
(1680)  201  Any  Draw-net  or  Coulter-net.  1654  Vilvain  | 
Theorem.  Theol.  vii.  192  The  Church  Militant  is  a  mixed 
multitud  of  good  and  bad,  as  a  draw-net.  1727  Bradley 
Fam.  Diet,  s.v.,  If  you  would  have  a  Draw-Net  with  square 
M eshes.  1879  Queen's  Printers'  A  ids  to  Bible  Gloss.,  Drag, 
a  large  draw  net. 

Drawn-work.  Also  drawn-thread  work. 
Ornamental  work  done  in  textile  fabrics  by  drawing 
out  some  of  the  threads  of  warp  and  woof,  so  as  to 
form  patterns,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
needlework,  or  other  accessories. 


x595  Gosson  Quips  Upst.  Gentlewom.,  Gorgets  brave  with 
drawne-worke  wrought.  1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  11.  i. 
Wks.  1878  II.  41  The  finest  drawne-worke  cuffe.  1636 
Featly  Clavis  Myst.  xxxi.  401  Behold  here,  as  in  a  faire 
samplar,  an  admirable  patt  erne  of  drawne-worke.  1894 
Bazaar  21  Nov.  1248/2  White  linen  edged  with  a  narrow 
hand  of  drawn- work.  1894  Daily  News  28  June  6/3  Awards 
for  smocking,  baskets,  embroidery,  drawntlnead  work.  1895 
Ibid.  23  Sept.  5/3  Beautiful  drawn-thread  table  linen. 

Draw-plate.  All  apparatus  for  reducing  the 
thickness  of  wire  or  strips  of  metal,  consisting  of 
a  steel  plate  pierced  with  a  number  of  graduated 
apertures  through  which  the  wire  or  metal  is  drawn. 
Also  drawhig-plate. 

1832  Babbage  Econ.  Manuf.  xi.  (ed.  3)  98  From  slight 
imperfections  in  the  drawplates.  1833  J.  Holland  Manuf. 
Metal  II.  332  The  drawing-plate,  through  which  the  wire 
passes.  Ibid.  335  A  draw-plate . .  made  of  the  best  steel.  1884 
F.  J.  Britten  Watch  fyClockm.  92. 

Drawsy,  obs.  form  Drowsy. 

Drawt,  obs.  form  of  Draught. 
t  Drawt ll.  Obs.  Also  4  draijthe.  [f.  Draw 

v.  :  see -th.]  1.  A  treatise  ;  =L .  traclus. 

1340  Ayeub.  251  pet  ich  hahhe  hier  be-uore  y-ssewed.  .ate 
ginninge  of  pe  dra^pe  of  uirtue.  Ibid.  260. 

2.  =  Draught. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  20  The  welle  werke.  .with  the 
drawth  and  the  stoon  werk.  a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney 
(1652)  219  In  shipping,  .the  drawth  of  water. 

Draw*-well.  1.  A  deep  well  from  which  water 
is  drawn  by  a  bucket  suspended  to  a  rope. 

c  1400  Gamelyu  372  Tho  thou  threwe  my  porter  in  the 
draw-welle.  c  1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  78  The  draw-well 
..  Where  that  two  buckets  seuerall  suithly  hang,  As  one 
came  vp,  the  other  downe  would  gang.  1549  Cotnpl.  Scot. 

vi.  38  He  drounit  in  ane  drau  vel.  1697  E.  Lhwyd  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVII.  467  Their  Coal-works  were  not  Pits  sunk 
like  Draw-wells.  1829  Nat.  Philos .,  Hydraulics  ii.  6  (LL  K. 
S.)  The  Common  bucket  and  rope,  .drawn  up  by  a  windlass, 
as  in  our  common  draw-wells. 

12.  A  deep  drawer.  Obs. 

1762  Sterne  Tristram  Shandy  vi.  xxx,  I  wish  for  their 
sakes  I  had  the  key  of  my  study  out  of  my  draw-well,  only 
for  five  minutes,  to  tell  you  their  names. 

Dray  (dr^),  sb.1  Also  4-7  draye,  drey(e. 
[A  deriv.  of  OE.  dretgan  to  draw  :  cf.  OE.  drsttge 
drag-net,  also  Sw.  drog  sledge,  dray,  (ON.  draga, 
pi.  drogur  timber  trailed  along  the  ground).] 
f  1.  A  sled  or  cart  without  wheels,  formerly 
much  used  for  dragging  wood,  turf,  etc.  Obs. 

[1369-70  Abingdon  Acc.  (Camden)  17  In  vna  dreia  empta 
xiiijd?.  In  rasteis  vij d.  oh.]  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  145  He  sent  it  on  a  dreye  as  it  were  venysoun.  1398 
—  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xxix.  (1495)  790  In  stede  of  a  slede 
other  of  a  draye.  14  . .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  617/10  'Praha 
. .  a  trahendo  dicta,  quia  rotas  non  habet  [anglice  a  Dreye]. 
1552  Huloet,  Dray  or  sleade  whych  goeth  without  wheles. 
J*  2.  1  A  little  cart  *  or  car  on  wheels.  Obs, 
i565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Curulis.  .a  little  cart  or  drey 
hauing  in  it  a  chaire  of  estate,  c  1610-15  Women  Saints 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  48  To  fasten  it  to  her  litle  cart  or  drey. 

3.  A  low  cart  without  sides  used  for  carrying 
heavy  loads  :  esp.  that  used  by  brewers. 

1581  [implied  in  Drayman].  1611  Cotgr.,  Ilaquct ,  a 
Dray  ;  a  low  and  open  Cart,  such  as  London  Brewers  vse. 
1644  Prynne  &  Walker  Fiennes'  Trial  App.  32,  I  saw  a 
large  broad  Dray,  .drawne  into  the  Castle  by  three  or  foure 
Horses.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  Let.  ii.  1 
Old  batter’d  Horses,  such  as  are  often  seen  in  Drays.  1862 
Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  455  A  stoppage,  caused  by  some  brewer’s 
dray. 

4.  at l rib.  and  Comb.,  as  dray -load ;  dray-eart, 
=  sense  3;  dray-plough  (see  quot.  17 27). 

1644  Prynne  &  Walker  Fiennes  Trial  78  A  Dray  load 
more  of  Match.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  (J.),  The  dray- 
plough  is  the  best  plough  in  Winter  for  miry  clays,  a  1719 
Addison  (J.),  Let  him  he  brought  into  the  field  of  election 
upon  his  draycart.  1724  De  Foe  Fortunate  Mistress 
(1854)  3  The  horses  were  kept  at  work  in  the  dray-carts. 
1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Plough ,  Dray  Plough  . .  is 
made  without  either  wheel  or  foot. 

Hence  Dray  v.,  to  convey  on  a  dray. 

1869  Lady  Barker  Station  Life  N.  Zealand  vi.  (1874)  39 
My  house  is  being  cut  out  in  Christchurch  and  will  he 
drayed  to  our  station  next  month,  a  journey  of  fifty  miles. 

Dray,  drey  (dr£«),  sbf  local.  Also  7  draie, 
draye.  [Origin  unknown.  ?  Same  word  as  prcc.] 
A  squirrel's  nest. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  387  They,  .make  their 
nests  like  the  draies  of  Squirrels,  a  1631  Drayton  Quest  of 
Cynthia  in  Campbell  Spec.  Brit.  Poets  (1819)  III.  45  The 
nimble  squirrel. .  Her  mossy  dray  that  makes.  1789  G.White 
Selborne  (1853)  3^6  Three  little  young  squirrels  in  their 
nest  or  drey  as  it  is  called  in  these  parts.  1889  Eng.  III. 
Mag.  Dec.  21 1  [They]  lay  their  eggs  in  old  nests,  very  often 
in  old  squirrel’s  drays. 

Dray,  obs.  f.  Draw  v.  ;  variant  of  Deray. 
Dray(e,  obs.  form  of  Dry  a. 

Dray  age  (dr^'edg).  [f.  Dray  sbl  +  -age.] 
a.  Conveyance  by  dray.  b.  The  charge  for  this. 

1791  T.  Jefferson  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  (1885)  535/2 
Pd.  Wm.  Forbes  freight,  storage,  drayage  of  13  hhds.  toh°. 
i860  Times  9  May  12/5  He  then  collected  the  drayage,  and 
informed  the  agent  that  the  person  sending  it  would  call 
round,  pay  carriage,  and  get  a  receipt. 

Drayff,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  Drive  v. 
Dray-horse,  [f.  Dray  sb,]]  A  large  and 
powerful  horse  used  for  drawing  a  dray. 

1709  Steele  Tatlcr  No.  60  P  10  A  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Elephant,  the  Cow,  the  Dray-Horse.  1756 
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Foote  Eng.  fr.  Paris  i.  Wks.  1799 1. 106  She  is  condemned 
to  do  more  drudgery  than  a  dray-horse.  1820  13.  Silliman 
J  ml.  i'rav.  (ed.  2)  III.  86  When  we  speak  of  a  London 
dray-horse,  we  must  understand  an  animal  which  in  sue 
resembles  an  elephant  rather  than  a  horse. 

Drayman.  1.  A  man  who  drives  a  dray  (in 
England,  usually  a  brewer’s  dray). 

1581  Fleetwood  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  285  They 
brought  unto  me  . .  vi  tall  fellowes  that  were  draymen  unto 
bruers.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  y  Cr.  1.  ii.  270  A  Dray-man,  a 
Porter,  a  very  Camell.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4649/4  A 
Drayman  at  Mr.  Truman’s  and  Mr.  Bacon’s,  Brewers  in 
Spittlefields.  _  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chtiz.  liii,  Two.. burly 
draymen  letting  down  big  butts  of  beer  into  a  cellar. 

T  2.  A  fisherman  who  uses  a  drag-net ;  cf.  next 
and  draggerman.  Obs. 

1584  in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  63  No  Fishermen,  Garth- 
men,  Petermen,  Draymen, or Trinkermen,  shall,  .set  up  any 
Wears,  Engines  [etc.]. 

+  Dray-net.  Obs.  =  Drag-net. 
c  1000  /Llfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  Voc.  105/4  Tragum, 
dragnet  uel  drage.  Ibid.  167/13  Uerriculmu ,  dragnet. 
1584  in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  63  Dray  Nets  and  Kiddels, 
forbidden. 

Draysche,  drayse,  obs.  forms  of  Thresh  v. 
Drazel  (drce-z’l).  Now  dial.  In  8  drazil.  See 
also  Drossel.  [Derivation  uncertain  :  prob.  from 
same  root  as  Sc.  Drasie.  Often  identified  with 
dratcliell ;  but  this  seems  improbable.]  A  slut. 
1674-91  Ray  S.  <5-  E.  C.  Words  96  A  Drazel ;  a  Dirty  Slut. 
1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  i.  987  To  use  her  as  the  Dev’l  does 
Witches  . .  That,  when  the  time’s  expir’d,  the  Drazels  For 
ever  may  become  his  Vassals.  1787  in  Grose  Prov.  Gloss. 

Dre,  obs.  form  of  Dree  v. 

Dread  (dred),  v.  Forms  :  2-6  drede,  (3  drae- 
den),  4-6  dred,  (4  dradde,  dride,  3  pers.  sing, 
drat,  dret),  4-5  dredd(e,  4-6  dreed(e,  5-7  Sc . 
dreid,  6-  dread.  Pa.  t .  3-5  dredd(e,  (4  drede), 
4-5  dradde,  4-6  drad,  dred,  5  Sc.  dredyt,  6- 
dreaded.  Pa.  pple.  4  ydred,  ydradde,  idrad, 
4-6  dred,  -de,  5-6  drad,  -de,  6-7  dread(e,  6- 
dreaded.  [Early  ME.  dreden ,  drxden ,  not  found 
in  OE. ;  prob.  aphetic  f.  adreden ,  OE.  an-,  on - 
drxdan :  see  Adread.] 

1.  trans .  To  fear  greatly,  be  in  mortal  fear  of ; 
to  regard  with  awe  or  reverence,  venerate. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  21  Swilcne  lauerd  we  a3en  to  dreden. 
pet  is  godalmihtin.  £  1200  Ormin  14686  Nu  wat  I  patt  tu 
diTedesst  Godd.  1340  Ayenb.  116  pe  ybernde  uer  dret. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  ix.  33  pai  drede  no^t  pe  sowdan 
ne  nan  oper  prince.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  xxviii.  T21  The 
thondre,  whiche  is  moche  to  be  doubted  and  drad.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  ii.  2  Nothing  did  he  dread,  but  euer  was 
ydrad.  1597  J*  Payne  Royal  Exch.  35  Studieng  no  less  to 
be.  .loved  then  to  be  dreade.  1667  Milton/*.  L.  i.  464  His 
Temple  high  . .  dreaded  through  the  Coast  Of  Palestine. 
1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  129,  I  love  thee,  .dreaded  as  thou 
art !  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  7.  148  The  man  whom 

Henry  dreaded  as  the  future  champion  of  English  freedom. 

+  b.  To  dread  (dative  inf.) :  proper  to  dread,  to 
be  dreaded.  Obs. 

a  1300  Signs  be/.  Judgem.  16  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  8  No 
ping  no  man  mai  loke  pat  is  so  grisful  forto  drede.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  11.  272  Thai  sail  fer  mar  be  ..  for  to  dred. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  5  It  is  to  drede,  pat  . .  iuil  comip  to  vs, 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  xxviii.  591  [A]  knyghte. . 
that  111  his  life  was  more  to  drede  than  ony  man  alive. 

2.  To  have  a  shrinking  apprehension  of ;  to  look 
forward  to  with  terror  or  anxiety:  of  future  or 
unknown  events.  Often  with  inf.  or  subord.  cl. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  5  Ne  dredich  na  dec5  for  to  drehen  for 
him.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7613  He  dred  his  kingdom  to  lese. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  630  Wallace  dredyt  gyll.  1508 
Fisher  7  Penit.Ps.  Wks.  (1876)  26  It  is  to  be  drad  leest  ony 
preuy  gyle  or  deceyte  remayne  styll  in  the  soule.  c  1600 
Shaks.  Sonn.  xcvii,  Leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's 
near.  1671  Milton  Samson  733,  1  came,  still  dreading  thy 
displeasure. ^  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  203  ir  3  We  .. 
dread  their  intrusion  upon  our  minds,  and  fly  from  them  as 
enemies.  1801  Moore  Mem.  (1853)  I-  n6,  I  sometimes 
dread  that  all  is  not  right  at  home.  1802  H.  Martin  Helen 
0/ Glenross  III.  26,  I  dread  she  is  playing  a  dangerous  fatal 
game.  1838  Lytton  Alice  31  This  next  visit  she  dreaded 
more  than  she  had  any  of  the  former  ones. 

+  b.  To  be  anxious  about,  to  fear  for.  rare, 
a  1547  Surrey  AEneid  11.  966  So  much  I  dred  my  burden 
and  my  feer  [comitique  onerique  timentem ].  1599  Shaks. 
Pass.  Pilgriin  94  How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she 
coin’d,  Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing  1 

f  c.  To  doubt.  Obs.  rare . 

c  1400  Lanfranc s  Cirurg.  96  If  pat  pou  dredist  wheper 
pat  it  be  a  symple  vlcus  or  a  cankre  and  a  foul,  for  pe  signes 
..bepdoutis. 

'|*3.  intr.  (or  absol.),  To  be  greatly  afraid  or 
apprehensive  ;  to  fear  greatly.  Const,  about ,  of  \  for . 

c  1205  Lay.  31164  SwiSe  heo  gunnen  dreden  of  Cadwalanes 
deden.  a  1240  Lofsung  in  Cott.  Horn.  209  Ic.  .am  on  mest 
ifuled  of  sunne  ase  ich  drede.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1810 
(Cott.)  pai  war  ful  dredand  for  [Fair/,  of]  par  lijf.  1382 
Wyclif  Gen.  iii.  10,  I  dredde,  there  thur3  that  I  was  nakid. 
c  * 449  Pecock  Repr.  87  Drede  ^e  of  the  effect  which  bifille 
to  Bohemers.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531)  15  God  . .  bad  them 
to  be  stronge  and  not  to  drede.  1611  Bible  i  Chron.  xxii. 
13  Dread  [1885  R.V.  fear]  not,  nor  be  dismayed.  1769 
Goldsm.  Rom.  Hist .  (1786)  II.  48  Their  friends  . .  began  to 
dread  for  the  consequences.  1840  J.  LI.  Newman  Lett. 
(1891)  II.  296,  I  dread  about  our  Statutes. 

J*  4.  refl .  To  fear,  be  afraid.  Obs. 

c  1200  Ormin  151  Ne  dred  te,  Zacar^e,  nohht.  c  1250 
Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3008  Al  Sis  sor  Sa}  pharaun,  and  dredde  him 
Sor.  C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1740  Lucre  tia,  Drede  the 


nat  for  I  am  here.  1470  85  Malory  Arthur  xvm.  xii, 

I  wold  fayn  do  that  my]t  please  yow,  but  I  drede  me  sore, 
b.  with  subord.  cl.  arch, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3665  (Cott.),  I  dred  me  sare,  for  benison 
He  sal  me  giue  his  malison,  c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II , 
374  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  340,  1  drede  me  that  God  us 
hath  for-laft  out  of  his  hond.  c  1475  Rauf  C oily ar  713, 

I  dreid  me  sair  I  be  begylit.  1548  Hall  Citron.,  Hen.  VI, 

7  A  felde  the  whiche  he  drade  hym,  might  have  folowed  if 
e  had  long  taried.  1859  Tennyson  Elaine  512,  I  dread 
me,  if  I  draw  it,  you  will  die. 

J*  5.  trails.  To  cause  to  fear;  to  affright,  terrify. 

(In  first  quot.  perh.  impersonal.) 

c  1250  Old  Ke?it.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  Wat  dret  yw 
folk  of  litle  beliaue  ?  14 . .  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VIII. 
141  pe  sauours  pat  she  myghte  not  suffir  byfore,  than 
dredde  hir  not  a  deel.  1587  M.  Grove  Pelops  $  Hipp. 
(1878)  42  Which  sight  did  much  appall  And  dread  the 
lookers  on.  1617  J.  Moore  Mappe  Mans  Mortal,  iii.  iii.  201 
A  blazing  Starre,  that  dreadeth  the  minde  by  presaging  j 
ruine.  1681  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon  169  The  very  thoughts 
of  it  would  seem  to  dread  me. 

0.  Comb.,  as  dread-death ,  dread-devil  adjs. 

1825  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1830)  I.  48  A  reader  of  old 
dread-death  and  dread-devil  Johnson. 

Hence  Dreaded  ppl.  a.,  Dreading  vbl.  sb. 
c  1200  Ormin  7185  He  Dredinng  and  a3he  sette  On  alle  pa 
patt  lufenn  topp.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  cx[i].  9  pe  biginnyng 
of  wisdome  is  dredyng  of  our  Lord.  1548  Udall  Erasm. 
Par.  Luke  x ii.  (R.),  If  ye  shal  vpon  the  dreading  of  man, 
grow  cleane  out  of  kinde  from  the  sinceritee  of  preaching 
the  ghospel.  1556  Dreaded  [see  Dreader].  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  11.  x.  1  My  most  dreaded  Soueraigne.  1607  Shaks.  Cor. 

iii.  iii.  98  In  the  presence  Of  dreaded  Iustice.  1863  Fr.  A. 
Kemble  Resid.  in  Georgia  242  The  dreaded  rattlesnakes. 

Dread  (dred),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  dred,  drede, 

(4  drad,  4-5  dredde,  5-6  dreed(e,  dreid(e,  6 
dreade),  6-  dread,  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  Extreme  fear ;  deep  awe  or  reverence ;  appre¬ 
hension  or  anxiety  as  to  future  events.  Rarely  in  pi. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  71  Forgetelnesse,  nutelnesse, 
recheles,  shamfastnesse,  drede.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter 
xiii.  9  pai  quoke  for  dred  whare  dred  was  noght.  c  1400 
Lanfranc s  Cirurg.  124  Bi  cause  of  drede  lest  an  hoot 
enpostyme  schulde  come.  1508  Fisher  7  Pettit.  Ps.  Wks. 
(1876)  28  The  drede  of  god  putteth  awaye  synne.  1663 
Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  47oThey’l  straight  resume  their  wonted 
Dreads.  1798  Wordsw.  Peter  Bell  1.  xlvii,  Suspicion 
ripened  into  dread.  1828  DTsraeli  Chas.  I,  I.  iv.  67  The 
dread  of  famine.  1895  J.  Kidd  Morality  $  Relig.  iv.  164 
Dread  is  the  extreme  of  anxiety  on  account  of  possible  danger. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  (to  be)  dreaded ;  an  object 
or  cause  of  fear,  reverence,  or  awe  ;  +  a  danger. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  299  It  is  ful  greet  drede  for  to 
Iete  a  child  blood.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  11.  xlviii,  He 
tauld . .  Of  Dianis  bair,  in  Callidon  the  dreidis.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  1.  vi.  2  Vna  his  dear  dreed.  1671  Milton  Samson 
1473  Shouting  to  behold  Their  once  great  dread,  captive  and 
blind  before  them.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  980  Then  Euryclea 
thus,  My  dearest  dread  !  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Drama  0/ 

Exile  Poems  1850  I.  38  To  meet  the  spectral  Dread.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  13  The  wonder  and  dread  of  all 
neighbouring  nations. 

+  3.  Doubt,  risk  of  the  thing  proving  otherwise. 
Chiefly  in  phr. :  without  (but,  out  of)  dread,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  doubtless ;  no  dread,  no  fear,  no  doubt. 

1340  Ayenb.  105  Hit  ne  is  no  drede  pet  ine  pe  zonge.  .pe 
ilke  pet  tekp  pe  uo3eles  zynge,  ne  hep  uele  notes  sotiles  and 
zuete.  c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  809  To  yow  broghte 

1  noght  elles,  out  of  drede,  But  feith  and  nakednesse  and 
maydenhede.  c  1440  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  C.)  102  pe 
tyme  is  nere  withowten  drede.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
(Surtees)  105  Of  that  ye  wolde  rowne,  No  drede.  1556 
Lauder  Tractate  201  sail  be  plukkit  froine  3our  ryngis, 
..withouttin  dreid. 

+  Dread  (fired),  a.  Obs.  In  4  drad,  5  dred. 
[Aphetic  f.  ME.  Adrad,  ofdrad,  OE.  ofdrxd{d  in 
same  sense.]  Afraid,  frightened,  terrified. 

c  1300  Havelok  1669  Hauelok  . .  was  . .  ful  sore  drad,  With 
him  to  ete,  for  hise  wif.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  6260  (Trin.) 
For  pharao  was  he  not  drad.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvii. 
310  Of  dep  ne  of  derpe  drad  was  he  neuere.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  2489  pan  was  ser  Darius  dred.  c  1450  St.  Cuth- 
bert  (Surtees)  5739  Theues  war  dred  of  Cuthherts  wrake. 

Dread  (dred),  ppl.  a.  Also  5-6  drede,  5-7 
drad,  -de.  [ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Dread  z>.] 

1.  Feared  greatly  ;  hence,  to  be  feared  ;  dreadful, 
terrible. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  166  A  derfe  dragon,  drede  to  be-holde. 
1610  Shaks.  'Temp.  1.  ii.  206  And  make  . .  his  dread  Trident 
shake.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  969  Death  or  aught  then 
Death  more  dread.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  vi.  xxxi,  When 
louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread,  Swells  the  high  trump  that 
wakes  the  dead  !  1853  Faber  All for  Jesus  378  A  bondage 

dreader  far  than  death.  1868  Helps  Realinah  ii.  (1876)  21. 

2.  Held  in  awe  ;  awful ;  revered. 

1420  in  Rymer  Foed.  IX.  883/1  Moste  Dredde  Soverayne 
Lord.  1484  Caxton  Chivalry  99  My  redoubted  naturel  and 
most  dradde  sauverayne  lord  kyng  Rychard.  1593  Shaks. 

2  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  17  A  Messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread 
Liege.  1602  —  Ham.  iii.  iv.  109  Th*  important  acting  of 
your  dread  command.  1643  PeL  Gen.  Assembly  Kirk  Scot. 
in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  343  Suffer  us  therefore,  dread 
Sovereign,  to  renew  our  petitions.  1755  Young  Centaur 
1.  Wks.  1757  IV.  108  That  dread  Being  we  dare  oppose. 
1840  Lytton  Pilgr.  Rhine  xix,  The  dreadest  ruler  of  men. 

3.  Comb.,  adverbially,  as  dread-dear,  - desired ,  . 
- sweet ;  parasynthebe,  as  dread-bolted. 

1592  Sylvester  Tri.  Faith  iv.  xlii,  That  drad-desired  Day. 
1598  —  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  11.  Eden  429  And  in  our  face  his 
drad-sweet  face  he  seales.  1613  —  Microcosmogr.  7  Drad-  ; 
dear  Creator,  new-create  Thy  Creature.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  \ 

iv.  vii.  33  To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder. 


+  Dreadable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dread  v.  l  -able.] 
To  be  dreaded,  dreadful. 

c  1490  Manner  to  live  V  iij  in  Maskell  Mon.  Rit.  I.  p.  clvj. 
note,  Sorowful  and  dreydabyl  fygurys.  1503  Kalettder  0/ 
SJieph.  (1656)  xvi,  At  the  judgement  of  God  most  dread- 
able.  Ibid.  Ii.  (T.),  At  the  sounding  of  a  dreadable  home. 

Drea  der,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.]  One  who  dreads, 
or  is  under  fear  and  apprehension. 

1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  F.  vii.  20  Dred,  in  dred  of  the 
dreddid,  the  dredder  driues  To  Judge,  more  or  lesse,  as  the 
dreddid  contriues.  1732  Swift  Sacramental  Test  Wks. 
1761  III.  297  Great  dreaders  of  Popery.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  xvii,  The  old  saw,  that  evil  doers  are  evil  dreaders. 

Dreadful  (dre'dful),  a.  ( adv .  and  sb.)  Forms  : 
see  Dread  sb.  ;  also  0.  3-5  drefu(l,  9  dial,  dref- 
ful.  [f.  Dread  sb.  +  -ful.] 

A.  adj.  f  1.  Full  of  dread,  fear,  or  awe ;  fearful, 
terrified,  timid  ;  reverential.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  302  Schrift  schal  beon  ..  hihful,  edmod, 
scheomeful,  dredful,  and  hopeful.  1340  Ayenb.  117  We 
byep  pe  more  ymylded  and  pe  dreduoller.  c  1440  Capgrave 
Life  St.  Kath.  1.  844  The  dreedful  and  seekly  wolde  she 
conforte.  1529  More  Dyaloge  iii.  71  a/2  Ouer  dredefull  and 
scrupulous  in  stede  of  deuoute  and  dylygent.  1659  W. 
Chamberlayn  Pharonnida  iii.  iii,  The  Turks  ..  of  whom 
the  city  ladies  take  A  dreadful  view. 

0.  C1250  Gen.  3*  Ex.  2590  Ghe  was  for  him  dreful  and 
bleS.  1483  Cath.  A ngl.  107/2  Drefulle,  attonitus. 

+  b.  Const,  of  or  inf.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11.  xxvii.  (1554)  62  b,  The  people, 
dreadful  to  bylde  their  mansions,  For  feare  of  death.  1590 
Spenser  P\  Q.  iii.  i.  37  Dreadful!  of  daunger  that  mote  him 
betyde.  1628  Gaule  Pract.  The.  (1629)  370  Reuerently 
awfull,  or  desperately  dreadfull  of  his  Maiestie,  and  Power. 

2.  Inspiring  dread  or  reverence;  awe-inspiring; 
terrible,  formidable ;  awful ;  to  be  dreaded. 

c  1250  Gen.  #  Ex.  3521  Dat  dredful  beames  blast,  a  1325 
Prose  Psalter  xlvi[i].  2  Our  Lord  ys  hei‘3e,  dredful,  and 
michel  kyng.  1447  Will  0/  Hen.  VI,  in  T.  J.  Carter 
Kings  Coll.  Chapel  (18 67)  13  The  blessed  and  dredeful 
visage  of  our  Lord  Jesu  in  his  most  fereful  and  last  dome. 
1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  135  Harsh  resounding  Trumpets 
dreadfull  bray.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  12  i  My  voice  thou 
oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fear’d . .  how  is  it  now  become  So 
dreadful  to  thee?  1758  C.  Wesley  Hymn,  Do!  He  comes'  ii, 
Robed  in  dreadful  majesty.  1833  Alison  Hist.  Europe 
(1849-50)  I.  i.  §  10.  56  The  insurrection  of  slaves  is  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  commotions. 

0.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  xxxvi.  (Tollem. 
MS.),  This  mounte  was  dreful  [1535  dredful]  to  all  men. 

f  b.  Dangerous,  perilous.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  26  Whos  [the  arteries’]  dyuy- 
siouns  . .  ben  nou3t  dredful  to  surgiens  craft.  Ibid.  129, 
I  holde  pis  wey  lasse  dredeful  pan  ony  opere. 

3.  In  weakened  sense,  applied  to  objects  exciting 
fear  or  aversion.  In  mod.  colloquial  use  often  a 
strong  intensive  =  Exceedingly  bad,  great,  long, 
etc.  Cf.  awful ,  horrid. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  C.  Frykes  Two  Voy.  E.  I.  213  The  Maid. . 
gave  a  dreadful  Shriek.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let. 
to  C'tess  Bristol  12  Sept.,  I  intend  to  set  out  tomorrow,  and 
to  pass  those  dreadful  Alps,  so  much  talked  of.  1775  Mas. 
Harris  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbu?y  I.  302,  I  have  long 
wished  to  be  in  company  with  this  said  Johnson ;  his  con¬ 
versation  is  the  same  as  his  writing,  but  a  dreadful  voice 
and  manner.  1864  P’cess  Alice  in  Mem.  72  The  parting 
from  Anna  three  days  ago  was  dreadful.  Mod.  It  was 
a  dreadful  business.  We  waited  a  dreadful  time. 

B.  adv.  —  Dreadfully  2,  3.  (Now  vulgar.) 

1682  Creech  tr.  Lucretius  (1683)  52  Here  some  . .  Look 
dreadful  gay  in  their  own  sparkling  blood.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
C.  Fryke’s  Two  Voy.  E.  I.  234  We  had.  .a  dreadful  violent 
Storm.  1713  Young  Last  Day  11.  297  Oh  formidable  Glory  ! 
dreadful  bright  1  1762  J.  H.  Stevenson  Crazy  Tales  86 
A  batchellor,  and  old,  and  dredeful  sly.  1870  Dickens 
E.  Drood  i,  The  Market  price  is  dreflle  high  just  now. 

C.  sb.  A  story  of  crime  written  in  a  sensational 
or  morbidly  exciting  style ;  a  journal  or  print  of 
such  character  ;  a  ‘  shocker  \  colloq. 

1884  World  20  Aug.  9/2  The  wicked  noblemen  of  the 
transpontine  melodrama  or  of  penny  dreadfuls.  1885 
Spectator  8  Aug.  1046/1  [He]  has  given  himself  up  to  the 
writing  of  three-volume  dreadfuls.  1886  F.  Harrison 
Choice  Bks.  67  Destined  to  perish  in  shilling  dreadfuls. 

Dreadfully  (dre’dfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dreadful  manner. 

1 1.  With  terror,  fear,  awe,  or  apprehension.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  11673  [The  publican] 
seyde  wyp  herte  ful  dredfully,  ‘  Lorde,  pou  haue  on  me 
mercy  \  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2680  Hypermuestra, 
Dredfully  sche  quakyth.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  77 
Mekely  and  dredfully  knowynge  oure  feblenesse.  a  1553 
Udall  Royster  D.  iv.  vi.  (Arb.)  71  I  will.. so  make  as 
though  I  ranne  away  dreadfully.  1603  Shaks.  Mcas.for  M. 
iv.  ii.  150  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully, 
but  as  a  drunken  sleepe. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  dread ;  terribly,  fearfully,  aw¬ 
fully. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  21882  (Trin.)  Oure  soulis  alle  to  make 
redy  A3eyn  his  coome  so  dredefuly.  1593  Shaks.  Lucrcce 
444  They  . .  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset,  a  1666  Brome 
Ecclus.  xlii.  (R.),  Red  burning  bolts  . .  Dreadfully  bright 
o’er  seas  and  earth  they  glare.  1802  Porteus  Led.  Gosp. 
Matt.  II.  xxii. (R.),  A  most  fatal  imprecation,  and  most  dread¬ 
fully  fulfilled.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  224  Blazing 
martyr-piles,  shining  dreadfully  through  all  after  ages. 

3.  Colloquially  used  as  a  strong  intensive  =  Ex¬ 
ceedingly,  ‘  terribly  ’,  *  awfully  ’,  ‘  abominably  ’. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  276, 1  am  most  dreadfully  attended. 
1697  C.  Leslie  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  35  This  is  dread¬ 
fully  Astonishing  !  1796  Dk.  Leeds  Pol.  Mem.  (1884)  220 
This  dreadfully  interesting  conversation.  1824  Syd.  Smith 
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IVks.  (1867)  II.  42  Dreadfully  afraid  of  America  and  every¬ 
thing  American.  1881  Mrs.  Molesworth  Adv.  Herr  Baby 
138  He  would  have  liked  dreadfully  to  come  home. 

Drea’dfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dreadful. 

+ 1.  The  quality  of  having  terror  or  dread.  Obs. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  131/2  Dredefulnesse,  idem  est  quod 
Drede.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  11.  iii.  §  2.  71  Dreadful- 
nesse  of  infamie,  and  feare  of  diseases  draw  in  the  raynes  of 
this  inordinate  affection.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  111. 
i.  (1654)  162  In  respect  of  our  dreadfulnesse. 

2.  Awfulness,  terribleness,  frightfulness. 

c  1440  Promp .  Parv.  131/2  Dredefulnesse,  and  horrybyl- 
nesse,  horribilitas ,  terribilitas.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
431  b/i  In  sygne  of  punycyon  of  his  synne  and  terrour  and 
dredefulnesse  to  alle  other.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Acts  iv.  (R.),  Afrayed  with  dreadfulnes  of  the  great  judge¬ 
ment.  1649  Robf.rts  Clavis  Bibl.  276  The  dreadfulnesse 
of  the  Lord  above  all  gods.  1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser. 
1.  xi.  167  The  dreadfulness  of  death  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  things.  ^ 

Dreadingly  (dre  digli),  adv.  [f.  dreading  pres, 
pple.  of  Dread  v.  +  -ly  2.]  With  dread  ;  appre¬ 
hensively. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxiii.  (R.),  Mistrustfully  he 
trusteth,  and  He  dreadingly  did  dare.  1844  Tupper  Crock 
of  G.  xvii,  Mary,  .looked  on  dreadingly  to  see  the  end. 

Drea’dless,  a.  and  adv.  [See  -less.] 

A.  adj.  Void  of  dread  or  fear;  having  no 
fear  ;  fearless  ;  not  apprehensive.  Const,  of. 

c  1340  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  2334  How  )?at  do}ty  dredles 
deruely  }?er  stondez.  a  1450  Le  Mortc  Arth.  3262  After  hys 
dayes  fulle  dredelesse.  .To  welde  Alle  yngland,  towre  And 
towne.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  46  With  a  drede¬ 
lesse  minde  to  loke  down  vpon  his  enemies.  1634  Peacham 
Genii.  Exerc.  in.  140  A  haughtie  courage,  dreadlesse  of 
dangers.  1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  11.  150  At  each  yard¬ 
arm  a  dreadless  sailor  strides.  1854  Tait's  Mag.  XXI. 
238  We  await  the  issue,  .with  dreadless  confidence. 

+  b.  Exempt  from  dread  or  apprehension  of 
danger  ;  secure  ;  void  of  terrors.  Obs.  rare. 

1591  Spenser  World's  Vanitie  x,  A  mighty  Lyon..  Safe 
in  his  dreadles  den  him  thought  to  hide.  1622  S.  Ward 
Life  of  Faith  in  Death  (1627)  91  That  which  makes  death 
so  easie,  so  familiar  and  dreadlesse  to  a  beleeuer. 

f  B.  adv.  Without  doubt  or  apprehension  of 
mistake  ;  doubtless.  Cf.  Dread  sb.  3.  Obs. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  1272  Dredelesse  I  mene 
none  other  wayes.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS. 
91  Thane  was  Orncyane  dede..And  sulde  to  delfynge  be 
done  dredles  J?at  daye.  ?  a  1400  Morie  Arth.  2043  Dredlesse 
with-owttynedowtte,the  dayeschallebeourez.  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  61  Dreidles  than  we  man  all  suffer  deid. 

Hence  Dreadlessly  adv.,  in  a  dreadless  manner, 
fearlessly ;  Drea  dlessness,  fearlessness. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  68Zelmane  (to  whom  daunger 
..was  a  cause  of  dreadlesnesse).  1628  Wither  Brit.  Re- 
memb.  iv.  670  So  dreadlesly  their  course  they  did  pursue. 
1831  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  295  Animals  who 
dreadlessly  follow  their  instincts. 

t  Dreadly,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  dredlich,  4 
dredli.  [f.  Dread  sb.  +  ly  L]  =  Dreadful  1,  2. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  58  J>is  is  a  swuSe  dredlich  word  to  wum- 
men.  a  1300  Body  <$*  Soul  12  in  Map's  Poems  (Matz.)  With 
dredli  mod. 

Dreadly  (dre'dli),  adv.  [f.  Dread  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  manner  inspiring  dread ;  dreadfully,  aw¬ 
fully,  terribly. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  143  Vre  drihten  wile  cumen  dredliche 
in  fures  liche.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  25  Alle  )?o,  j?at 
. .  dredly  astonyen  ordinaryes  &  here  offyeerys.  1605 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  iv.  Captains  224  So  shall  you 
see  a  Cloud-crown’d  Hill  sometime  . .  Dreadly  to  shake. 
1751  W.  Mason  Elfrida  Poems  (1773)  127  Dreadly  sweeping 
thro’  the  vaulted  sky.  1849  Lytton  King  Ar tin ir  I.  n  With 
mangled  plumes  and  mantles  dreadly  rent. 

2.  With  dread  or  awe.  rare. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  181,  I  should  go  in  fear  of  my 
life.. and  dream  full  dradly  on’t  every  night.  1847  R.  W. 
Hamilton  Disq.  Sabbath  i.  (1848)  18  The  sabbath ..  was 
jealously  reckoned  and  dreadly  revered. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dreadly -deep,  -glorious,  -sad,  etc. 

1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  11.  Magnificence  196 

Sound  round  the  Cels  of  the  Ocean  dradly-deep. 

Drea  dness.  [f.  Dread  a.  + -ness.] 

1.  Dreadfulness,  awfulness.  Now  rare. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  233  He  us  is..hlaford  for  }?an  be  [h]is 
}eie  and  drednesse  is  ofer  hus.  a  1225  Juliana  (Bodl.  MS.) 
69  For  deaSes  drednesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7544  (Gott.) 
Qua  bat  fihtes  in  wrangwisness  It  helpis  him  noght,  his 
dredness.  1868  Nettlesiiip  Broivning  242  The  mystery 
and  dreadness  of  the  hidden  power. 

f  2.  Dread,  terror,  apprehension.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11161  (Cott.)  Haf  na  drednes.  Ibid. 
12837  (Cott.)  For  drednes  ilk  lim  him  quok. 

Dreadnought  (dre-dngt),  a.  and  sb. 

A.  adj.  Dreading  nothing,  fearless. 

1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  I.  301  Three  Kentucky  hunters, 
of  the  true  ‘dreadnought’  stamp.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke 
Shaks.  Char.  288  The  manly  and  dreadnought  character 
of  the  seafaring  man. 

B.  sb.  A  thick  coat  or  outer  garment  worn  in 
very  inclement  weather;  also,  the  stout  woollen 
cloth  with  a  thick  long  pile  of  which  such  gar¬ 
ments  are  made.  Also  attrib.  Cf.  Fearnought. 

1806  A.  Duncan  Nelson  140  ‘  I  am  Lord  Nelson’,  replied  the 
hero.. throwing  aside  his  green  dreadnought.  1828  Col. 
Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  326  Drenched  to  the  skin,  in  spite 
of  all  his  ‘dread-nought’  garments.  1834  Southey  Doctor 
lvii.  II.  197  One  of  those  dreadnoughts  the  utility  of  which 
sets  fashion  at  defiance.  .842  Dickens  Amcr.  Notes  (1850) 


1 1/2  A  pair  of  dreadnought  trousers. .  1870  Thornbury 
Tour  Eng.  II.  xxviii.  249  An  artful-looking  man  in  a  dread¬ 
nought. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Dreadnought ,  a  heavy,  woolen, 
felted  cloth,  used  as  a  lining  for  hatchways,  etc.,  on  board 
ship. 

Dreadour  (dre*dai).  Sc.  Also  5-6  dreddour, 
6  dred-,  draid-,  dreidour,  8-9  dridder,  dreder, 
drither.  [f.  Dread  with  F.  suffix,  after  such 
words  as  dolour,  terror .]  Fear,  dread. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  114  He  fled  with 
gret  dredour  to  his  tentis.  1553  Douglas'  /. Eneis  ix.  xii. 
67  With  dredfull  dredour  [MS.  raddour]  trymbling  for 
effray.  1570  Henry's  Wallace  x.  94  Quhenthai  him  saw, 
all  dreddour  [MS.  raddour]  thai  forsuk.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj.  83  Be  reason  of  feare  and  dreadour.  1834  Hogg 
Mora  Campbell  492  He  . .  saw  with  dreadour  and  with 
doubt,  A  flame  enkindling  him  about. 

t  Drea’dy,  a.  Obs.  In  3-4  dredi,  -y.  [f.  Dread 
sb.  +  -Y  !.]  Feeling  dread,  fear,  or  awe  ;  timid. 

c  1250  Ge?i.  <$•  Ex.  872  Abram  folc  made  him  dredi.  1382 
Wyclif  Judg.  vii.  3  Who  is  feerful  and  dredy,  turne  he 
a^en.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  104  pey  wil  be  seen  a  mong  men 
dredy  and  just. 

Dreaien,  obs.  form  of  Draw  v. 

t  Dream,  sb.1  Obs.  Forms  :  1  dr 6am,  2-3 
dream,  draem,  3~4drem(e,  4dreem.  [OE.  drtam 
=  OS.  drdm  mirth,  noise,  minstrelsy W Ger. 
*  drawn-.  Kluge  suggests  that  it  is  from  the  same 
root  as  Gr.  Opvhos  noise,  shouting.] 

1.  Joy,  pleasure,  gladness,  mirth,  rejoicing. 

Caedmon's  Satan  316  peer  heo  . .  moton  . .  agan  dreama 

dream  mid  drihtne  Gode.  975  O.E.  Ch?‘on.,  Hergeendode 
eorSan  dreamas  Eadgar  Engla  cyning.  1002  Will  of  Wul- 
fric  in  Cod.  Dipl.  VI.  149  God  aelmihtig  hine  awende  of 
eallum  Godes  dreame.  c  1205  Lay.  14286  Heo  ceten,  heo 
drunken  :  draem  [c  1275  blisse]  wes  i  burthen. 

2.  The  sound  of  a  musical  instrument ;  music, 
minstrelsy,  melody  ;  noise,  sound. 

ciooo  iELFRic  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  86/35  He  gehyrde  micele 
stemne.  .swylce  bymena  dream.  Ibid.  II.  548/12  Werhades 
men  ongunnon  symle  pone  dream,  and  wifhades  men 
him  sungon  ongean.  £1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  115  pe 
bemene  drem  be  be  engles  blewen.  c  1200  Ormin  923 
pe  belledraem  bitacnepb  3UW  patt  draem  patt  }uw  birr}? 
herenn.  c  1205  Lay.  ioio  Muchel  folkes  dream,  a  1250 
Owl  <$-  Night.  314  Ich  singe  . .  Mid  fulle  dreme  and  lude 
stefne.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xviii.  57  Thou  make  me 
here  thi  suete  dreem.  c  1320  Sir  Bates  1339  (MS.  A.) 
Saber  wep  and  made  drem.  c  1330  Florice  #  Bl.  (1857)  37 
The  leuedi.  .seide  here  louerd  with  still  dreme,  Sire  [etc.]. 

Dream  (dr/m),  sb.'A  Forms :  3-5  drem,  4-6 
dreem,  dreme,  dreeme,  4-7  dreame,  7-  dream, 
(6-  Sc.  dreim).  [Early  ME.  dream,  drem ,  not 
recorded  in  OE.,  but  pointing  to  an  OE.  *dream  — 
WGer.  drawn-,  OFris.  drdm,  OS.,  MLG.  dr dm, 
(MDu.,  Du.  and  LG.  droom ),  OHG.,  MHG.  troum 
(Ger.  trawn),  ON.  drawn  (Sw.,  Da.  drdm),  all  in 
same  sense.  Generally  thought  to  be  a  different 
word  from  Deeam  sb.A,  OE.  drtam  =  OS.  drdm 
joy,  which  also  points  to  a  WGer.  *draum-.  Kluge 
suggests  that  Germanic  *drawno-,  dream,  was  for 
an  earlier  *draugmo-  or  *draugwmd-,  a  deriv.  of 
the  verbal  series  dreug-,  draug-,  drug-,  to  deceive, 
delude,  Ger.  triigen,  whence  ON.  draugr  ghost, 
apparition  (cf.  Zend  druj  apparition),  the  radical 
sense  being  ‘  deceptive  appearance,  illusion 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  of  dream  in  this  sense  ap¬ 
pears  in  OE. ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  existed, 
since  the  ME.  form  drem  is  regularly  derived  from  it,  and 
could  come  from  no  other  source.  It  seems  as  if  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  dream  ‘joy,  mirth,  music  ’,  had  caused  dream 
‘  dream  ’  to  be  avoided,  at  least  in  literature,  and  swe/n, 
lit.  ‘sleep’,  to  be  substituted.] 

1.  A  train  of  thoughts,  images,  or  fancies  passing 
through  the  mind  during  sleep  ;  a  vision  during 
sleep  ;  the  state  in  which  this  occurs. 

Waking  dream ,  a  similar  involuntary  vision  occurring  to 
one  awake. 

<71250  Gen.  4  Ex.  1179  On  dreme  him  cam  tiding,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  4605  (Cott.)  Bath  ]>i  drems  ar  als  an.  1388 
Wyclif  Gen.  xli.  22  Y  sei3  a  dreem  [1382  sweuen].  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vi.  22  He  interpretid  pe  kynges.  dremes. 
1474  Caxton  Chesse  2  They  coude  not  telle  hym  his  dreme 
that  he  had  dremyd.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  i.  §  1 
We  have  not.  .permitted  things  to  passe  away  as  in  a 
dreame.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  157  We  are  such  stuffe 
As  dreames  are  made  on.  1673  Wycherley  Gent.  Dancing 
Master  iv.  i,  Ne’er  fear  it:  dreams  go  by  the  con¬ 
traries.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  204  1 12  Striving,  as 
is  usual  in  dreams,  without  ability  to  move.  1807-8  W. 
Irving  Salmag.  xiv.  (i860)  328  If  life.be  but  a  dream,  happy 
is  he  who  can  make  the  most  of  the  illusion.  1842  Tenny¬ 
son  Locksley  Hall  79  Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams. 
1875  L.  Tollemache  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.  331  Large  bodies 
of  men  have  what  may  be  termed  waking  dreams ;  so  that, 
without  being  either  authors  or  dupes  of  imposture,  they 
declare  that  they  have  seen  what  they  have  not  seen. 

2.  fig.  A  vision  of  the  fancy  voluntarily  or  con¬ 
sciously  indulged  in  when  awake  (esp.  as  being 
unreal  or  idle)  ;  a  visionary  anticipation,  reverie, 
castle-in-the-air ;  cf.  Day-dream. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Answ.  Osor.  8b,  Those  be  yours 
Osorius  your  owne  drousie  dreames.  1607  Shaks.  Timon 
iv.  ii.  34  To  liue  But  in  a  Dreame  of  Friendship.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  vi.  159  These  may  seem  to  the  Reader 
but  Golden  Dreams.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne  ii.  24 
The  dreams  of  Rabelais’s  commentators  have  indeed  dis¬ 


covered  a  very  different  intention.  1847  Emerson  Repr, 
Men ,  Uses  Gt.  Men  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  274  The  search  after  the 
great  is  the  dream  of  youth. 

3.  transf.  An  object  seen  in  a  vision. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  292  When  suddenly  stood  at  my 
Head  a  dream.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  vii.  130  If  you  be, 
what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  dream. 

b.  Something  of  dream-like  beauty  or  charm, 
such  as  one  expects  to  see  only  in  dreams. 

1888  Lady  25  Oct.  374/1  My  little  dream  of  a  place.,  such 
a  sweet,  select  watering-place.  1892  Daily  News  2  May 
2/1  Attired  in  a  succession  of  those  lovely  gowns  which 
enthusiasts  delight  to  describe  as  ‘  a  dream  ’. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as 
dream-content,  -habit,  -light,  -story,  -tide.  b.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  dream  or  dreams, 
as  dream-city,  -fabric ,  -hall,  -idea,  -image,  -life, 
-lore,  etc.  e.  Done  in  a  dream,  as  dream-change, 
-discourse,  -travel,  -vision,  d.  Objective  and  obj. 
genitive,  as  dream-bringer ,  -interpreter,  -smith, 
-speller,  - teller ;  dream-haunting  adj.  e.  Instru¬ 
mental  and  locative,  as  dream-awake,  -born,  -built, 
-created,  -haunted,  -perturbed,  etc.,  adjs.  f.  Simi- 
lative  and  parasynthetic,  as  dream-fooled  adj. 

1614  Sylvester  Bethnlias  R.  v.  7  Soft,  drowsie,  *dream- 
awake.  1881  H.  Phillips  tr.  Chamisso's  Faust  14  Then  let 
the  *dream-born  terrors  selves  reveal  !  1845  Mrs.  Norton 
Child  of  Islands  (1846)  182  Thought,  the  great  *Dream- 
bringer.  1863  Hawthorne  Our  Old  Home  240  London  the 
’dream-city  of  my  youth.  1777  Potter  TEschylus  (1779) 
II.  37  God.)  Oft,  as  short  slumbers  close  his  eyes.  .The 
’dream-created  Visions  rise.  1865  Lowell  Ode  at  Har¬ 
vard  Comment,  x,  *Dream-footed  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
They  [those  names]  flit  across  the  ear.  1822  T.  Mitchell 
Aristoph.  II.  297  The  person  here  satirised  seems  to  have 
been  the  diviner  and  *dream-interpreter  of  that  name.  1844 
Mrs.  Browning  Lay  Brown  Rosary  1.  ii,  Forgot  or  unseen 
in  the  “dreamlight  around  her.  1890  Boldrewood  Col. 
Reform.  (1891)  318  The  ’’dream-palaces  of  a  slumbering 
child.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  9  But 
*dream-scenery  of  this  sort  is  familiar  to  most  persons. 
1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  313  At  this  the  *dream-spellers 
were  divided  in  their  divinations,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu 
Acts  Mon.  (1642)  331  He  sent  for  “dreame-tellers  to  ex¬ 
pound  his  dreame. 

g.  Special  combs. :  +  dream-doctor,  one  who 
professes  to  interpret  dreams ;  dream-reader,  one 
who  reads  or  interprets  dreams  ;  dream-while, 
the  apparent  duration  of  a  dream ;  dream-wise 
adv.,  after  the  manner  of,  or  as  in,  a  dream  ; 
dream-world,  the  world  that  one  seems  to  enter 
in  dreams  ;  a  world  of  dreams  or  illusions. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  v.  H  viij  b,  His  sothsayers,  “dreame 
doctours,  enchaunters,  sorcerers,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4502 
(Cott.)  Welnes  o  welth  did  bis  boteler  For-gete  ioseph,  his 
’’drem-reder.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  1.  ix,  Be  we  wel 
auysed  to  be  aferd  of  a  dreme  reder  said  Kyng  Lot.  1879 
E.  Arnold  Lt.  Asia  3  The  grey  dream-readers  said  ‘The 
dream  is  good!’  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Artificial 
Comedy,  Now  and  then  for  a  ’’dream. while  or  so.  1880 
Watson  Prince’s  Qtiest  (1892)  51  When  all  things  “dream- 
wise  seemed  to  swim.  1817  Coleridge  Biogr.  Lit.  65  It 
places  us  in  a  “dream-world  of  phantoms  and  spectres.  1885 
Tennyson  Ancient  Sage  x,  But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dream¬ 
world  of  ours. 

t  Dream,  w.1  Obs.  [OE.  *dricman,  dryman, 
driman  to  make  music  or  melody,  to  play  on  an 
instrument,  rejoice  =  OS.  drdmian  ‘jubilare’;  f. 
WGer.  *draum-,  OS.  drdm,  OE.  dr  dam,  Dream 
jA1]  intr.  To  make  a  musical  or  joyful  noise; 
to  make  melody. 

a  1000  Lamb.  Psalter  xcvii.  7  (Bosw.)  DremaS  oS5e 
faigniap  on  ^esihpc  cyninges.  c  1205  Lay.  13586  Me  heom 
brohte  drinken  &  heo  gunnen  dremen.  Ibid.  22885  Harpen 
gunnen  dremen.  <11225  Ancr.  R.  430  pet  ower  beoden 
bemen  &  dreamen  wel  ine  Drihtenes  earen.  a  1240  Ureisttn 
in  Cott.  Horn.  191  Murie  dreameS  engles  biuoren  pin  onsene. 

Dream  (drfm),  w.2  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dreamed 
(drfmd),  dreamt  (dremt).  Forms:  see  Dream  sbfi 
[Appears  in  13th  c.  with,  the  sb.  Either  derived 
from  the  latter,  or  repr.  art  unrecorded  OE.  *drie- 
man,  dryman,  driman,  corresp.  to  ON.  dreyma, 
OHG.  troumen,  Ger.  traumen,  an  earlier  deriv.  of 
Germanic  *  drawn- :  see  Dream  jA2] 

1.  intr.  To  have  visions  and  imaginary  sense- 
impressions  in  sleep.  Const,  of  (f  on) ,  about,  and 
with  indirect  passive. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  2067  Good  is  . .  to  dremen  of  win. 
c  1320  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  2960  This  lady  was  the  same  That 
he  had  so  dremyd  of.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  1295  Tell 
I  this  in  our  place  Thai  wyll  hot  deym,  I  othir  drey m  or 
rawe.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cxxv[i].  r  Then  shat  we  be  like 
vnto  them  that  dreame.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  $  Jut.  1.  iv.  74 
She  gallops.  .Ore  Ladies  lips,  who  strait  on  kisses  dreame. 
1667  Milton  /’.  L,  in.  514  Jacob  ..  Dreaming  by  night 
under  the  open  Skie.  1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  11.  iii. 
(1840)  198  To  dream  is  nothing  else  but  to  think  sleeping. 
1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Matt.  i.  8  The  object  dreamt  of. 
1875  A.  Swinbourne  Picture  Logic  v.  40, 1  actually  dreamt 
about  Logic  again. 

2.  trails.  To  behold  or  imagine  in  sleep  or  in  a 
vision;  a.  with  cognate  or  pronominal  obj.;  some¬ 
times  with  simple  obj.  =  dream  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18985  (Cott.)  Yur  eldrin  men  sal  dremes 
dreme.  ?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  18  That  dremen  in 
her  slepe  a  nights  Ful  many  things  couertly.  1526  Pitgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  36  The  holy  Seruauntes  of  god 
dremeth  holy  dremes.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  g  Jut-  t-  iv.  53 
They  [dreamers]  do  dreame  things  true.  Ibid.  V.  iii.  79  Said 
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he  not  so?  Or  did  I  dreame  it  so?  1613  —  Hen . 
VIII,  in.  i.  135  One  that  ne’er  dream’d  a  Ioy,  beyond  his 
[her  Husband’s]  pleasure.  1700  Dryden  Fables ,  To  D' chess 
Ormond  1^4  The  Macedon  by  Jove's  decree,  Was  taught  to 
dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemy.  1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  11. 
iii,  He  brought  her  to  dream  whatever  he  put  into  her 
thoughts.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/  L.  11.  xxxi,  Who  have.. 
Dreamed  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream.  1813 
*  zEdituus  ’  Metrical  Remarks  32  The  droning  Priesthood 
slumber’d  in  their  stalls,  Nor  dreamt  the  storm,  which 
shook  their  fabrics’  walls.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  cii, 
On  that  last  night . .  I  dream’d  a  vision  of  the  dead. 

b.  with  obj.  clause . 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  99,  I  dreme.  .That  I  alone  with  her 
mete.  1500  20  Dunbar  Poems  xxviii.  2,  I  dremed  ane  angell 
came  fra  Hevin.  1651  Hobbes  Lczdath.  111.  xxxii.  196  He 
dreamed  that  God  spake  to  him.  1815  Shelley  Alastor 
15 1  He  dreamed  a  veiled  maid  Sate  near  him. 

+  3.  Impersonal  construction  :  with  obj.  of  the 
dreamer,  followed  by  of,  cognate  obj.,  or  object 
clause,  as  in  1  and  2.  Obs.  or  arch . 

The  regular  construction  in  ON.,  and  possibly  the  original 
in  Eng.  also.  Cf.  ON.  mile  dreymdi  draum ,  or  draum 
dreymdi  mile ,  ME.  drem  dremede  me;  ON.  hann  dreym¬ 
di  pat ,  at  hann  vaeri ,  etc.,  ME.  him  drempte  that  he  was, 
etc.  The  ON.  shows  that  there  are  two  accusatives,  which 
ME.  from  the  levelling  of  inflexions  fails  to  do. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1941  Quat  so  him  drempte  8or  quiles 
he  slep.  Ibid.  2049  Hem  drempte  dremes  bo#en  oni3t. 
Ibid.  2059  Me  drempte,  ic  stod  at  a  win-tre.  c  1300  llavelok 
1304  Another  drem  dremede  me  ek.  1366  Chaucer 
Rom.  Rose  51  That  it  was  May,  thus  dremed  me.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  8  Of  gerlis.  .gretly  me  dremed. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7347  Me  dremyd..fat  I  was 
ledd  To  durham.  [1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  xiv.  58  In 
the  night.  .Methought  I  stood  within  this  room.. and  me- 
dreamed  I  stood  Robed  like  a  necromancer.] 

4.  traits.  To  imagine  or  fancy  as  in  a  dream  ; 
to  think  or  believe  (a  thing)  to  be  possible ;  to 
picture  to  oneself. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  355  3it  eche  preest  . .  shulde 
haue  power  to  do  good .  .but  not  so  myche  as  here  is  dremed. 
1581  Marbeck  Bk.  0/  Notes  197  They  are  farre  out  of 
the  waie,  that  dreame  in  the  mysticall  bread  and  wine, 
a  bodilie  presence.  1606  Shaks.  Cyrnb .  111.  iii.  81  Nor 
Cymbeline  dreames  that  they  are  aliue.  1617  Sir  J.  Fitz- 
kdmond  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  ij.  (1887)  IE  83,  1  neuer 
thought  or  dreamed  the  like  to  doe.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  C. 
Fry  he' s  Two  Voy.  E.I.  165  [We]  never  dreamt  that  there 
was  any  thing  of  value  within  it.  1849-52  M.  Arnold 
Longing  iii,  Come  now,  and  let  me  dream  it  truth.  Mod. 
Little  did  any  one  dream  that  such  a  catastrophe  was  at 
hand. 

5.  intr.  with  of  f  on:  To  think  of  even  in  a  dream 
or  in  the  remotest  way  ;  to  have  any  conception  of; 
to  think  of  or  contemplate,  as  at  all  possible ;  to 
conceive,  imagine.  Chieily  in  negative  sentences 
(express  or  implied). 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  36  Jugyd  happy  and  fortunate 
..though  he  neuer  Dreme  of  vertue.  1588  Marprel.  Epist. 
(Arb.)  27  Weapons,  whereof  they  never  once  drempt.  1602 
Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  168  There  are  more  things  in  Heauen 
and  Earth,  Horatio,  Then  are  dream’t  of  in  our  Philosophy. 
a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  Mon.  (1642)  539  This  is.  .not 
so  much  as  dreamed  on  by  Baronius.  1712  Budgell  Sped. 
No.  506  P  12  She  has  discovered  . .  accomplishments  in 
herself,  which  she  never  before  once  dreamed  of.  1884  G. 
Allen  Philistia  I.  167,  I  wouldn’t  dream  of  going  to  live 
in  the  place. 

6.  intr.  To  fall  into  reverie ;  to  indulge  in 
fancies  or  day-dreams ;  to  form  imaginary  visions 
of  (unrealities). 

x533  Gau  Richt  vay  To  Rdr.  (1888)  3  Thay  thocht  and 
dremit  efter  thair  aune  heid.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Scrm. 
Tim.  877/2  Let  vs  not  dreame  vpon  rest,  to  say,  we  shall 
be  at  our  ease.  1595  J.  Edwardes  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  17 
Poets  that  divinely  dreampt.  1603  Knollf.s  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  166  He  also  dreaming  after  the  empire.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  viii.  175  Dream  not  of  other  Worlds.  1845  Longf. 
Old  Clock  071  Stairs  vi,  There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming 
strayed.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  20/2  One  who  . .  has  been 
dreaming  of  future  triumphs. 

+  7.  a.  intr.  To  act  drowsily  or  indolently;  to 
procrastinate,  b.  trans .  To  perform  indolently 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Obs . 

1548  Hall  Chron .,  licit.  VI,  162  b,  He  mindyng  no 
longer  to  dreame  in  his  waigh tie  matter,  nor  tokepe  secrete 
his  right  and  title.  Ibid.,  Edw.  IV,  231  b,  The  Freriche 
kyng  dremyng,  and  waityng  like  a  Foxe  for  his  praie. 
Ibid.  237  b,  In  all  hast  possible  Peter  not  sluggyng,  nor 
dreamyng  his  busines,  came  [etc.]. 

c.  intr.  fig.  To  hover  or  hang  dreamily  or 
drowsily. 

1842  Tennyson  Vision  0/  Sin  11  A  sleepy  light  upon  their 
brows  and  lips— As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse, 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  It. 
Jrnls.  II.  284  Mist,  .dreamed  along  the  hills. 

8.  trans.  +  To  dream  forth  :  to  put  forth  as  one 
who  tells  a  dream  {obs.')  To  dream  away  or  out : 
to  pass  or  spend  in  dreaming. 

‘'‘J546  Joye  in  Gardiner  Declar.  Art.  Joye  (1546)  17 
Winchester,  dreamynge  vs  forth,  his  newe  fayned  fayth, 
couplelh  her  to  an  externe  knouledge.  1590  Shaks.  A/ ids. 
N.  1.  i.  8  Foure  nights  wil  quickly  dreame  away  the  time. 
1687  Dryden  Hind  P.  iii.  451  Whether  [swallows]  dream 
the  winter  out  in  caves  below.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11. 
Th.  Bks.  <5-  Reading ,  I  dream  away  my  life  in  others’ 
speculations. 

9.  reft.  To  bring  oneself  in  a  dream. 

1720  Hum.  Lett,  in  Lond.  Jrnl .  (1721)29  Having  dreamed 
himself  into  this  Importance  [etc.].  1827  R.  H.  Froude 

Rent.  (1838)  I.  221,  I  hope  ..  that  I  may  dream  myself 
among  lakes  and  mountains. 


Hence  Dreamed,  Dreamt  ppl.  a .,  Drea  ming 
vbl.  sb . ;  also  Drea  mage  (rare),  dream-stuff. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  3089  To  hir  he  talde  of  his  dreme- 
ing.  1549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  (R.),  They,  .deeme.  .other 
mens  wisedome  to  be  but  dreaminge.  16x1  Broughton 
Require  Agreem.  53  Diana,  a  dreamed  Goddesse  of  hunt¬ 
ing.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Sclv.  59  This  dreamt  or 
imaginary  space.  1848  Clough  Bothic  iv.  127,  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  . .  Full  of  my  dreamings.  1876  Geo.  Eliot 
Dan.  Der.  vii.  liii,  Like  a  dreamed  visitant  from  some 
region  of  departed  mortals.  1887  F.  Hall  in  Nation  (N.Y.) 
XLIV.  515/3  The  musty  dreamage  which  he  retails. 

Dreamer  (dr/  mai).  [f.  Dream  v  2  +  -er  L] 

1.  One  who  dreams ;  one  who  has  visions  in  sleep ; 
a  visionary  ;  an  idle  speculator. 

<2x300  Cursor  M.  4111  (Cott.)  Lo  quar  J>e  dremer  now  es 
cummen.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  131/2  Dremare,  sompniator. 
1533  Coverdale  Lord's  Supper  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  437 
Unless  we  will  be  very  dreamers  and  blockheads.  1601 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  ii.  24  He  is  a  Dreamer,  let  vs  leaue  him. 
1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iv.  (1S40)  117  We  have  indeed 
some  of  Balaam’s  dreamers.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  691  He  was  not  ..  the  first  great  discoverer  whom 
princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer. 

2.  A  name  given  to  some  species  of  Chelidoptcra 
or  puff-bird. 

Dreamery  (drrmari).  [f.  Dream  sb.2  or  v2 
+  -ERY.]  a.  A  place  that  favours  dreams,  b. 
Dream-work,  ‘such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of’. 

1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  338  He  would  be  ..dissolved, 
like  Sardanapalus,  in  that  voluptuous  dreamery,  a  hot-bath. 
1838  Longf.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  313  One  of  the  finest  lecturers 
I  ever  heard  . .  But  it  is  all  dreamery,  after  all.  1875 
Howells  Foregone  Concl.  xviii,  His  whole  stock  of  help¬ 
lessness,  dreamery,  and  unpracticality. 

Drea’mful,  a.  [f.  Dream  sb.2  +  -ful.]  Full 
of  or  abounding  in  dreams  ;  dreamy. 

1552  Huloet,  Dreamefull  or  full  of  dreamynge,  somnicu- 
losus.  1781  Mickle  Siege  0/  Marseilles  v.  i.  (R.),  While 
Reason  sleeps.. she  [Melancholy]  impious  leads  The  dream¬ 
ful  fancy.  1832  Tennyson  Elecinore  30  Into  dreamful 
slumber  lull’d.  1872  M.  Collins  Two  Plunges  for  Pearl 
HI.  vii.  166  Of  the  Lotos-land  a  dreamful  denizen. 

Hence  DreaTnfully  adv.,  dreamily. 

1880  L.  Wallace  Bcn-Hur  198  As  singers  dreamfully 
play  with  a  flitting  chorus.  1887  Century  Mag.  July  412 
Where  dusk-green  sway  the  pine-boughs  dreamfully. 

Dream-hole.  [?  f.  Dream  sb.1  +  Hole.]  One 
of  ‘  the  holes  left  in  the  walls  of  steeples,  towers, 
barns,  etc.,  for  the  admission  of  light  ’  (Grose). 
Supposed  (by  modern  archaeologists)  to  have  been 
originally  applied  to  the  holes  in  church-towers 
and  belfries  by  which  the  sound  passed  out. 

1559  Churchw.  Acc.  Minchinhampton  in  Archceologia 
XXXV.  425  For  mendyne  of  dyuerse  of  the  dreame-holes 
in  the  steeple,  the  churche  porche,  the  north  syde  of  the 
churche.  1787  in  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.  1855  in  Robinson 
Whitby  Gloss.  1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Dream-hole,  loop¬ 
hole.  1891  Atkinson  Last  of  Giant  Killers  175  He  saw  the 
dreadful-looking  thing  go  through  the  narrow  straitened 
slit  or  dream-hole  in  the  tower. 

Drea’mily,  adv.  [f.  Dreamy  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
dreamy  manner ;  as  in  a  dream  or  reverie.  So 
Dreaminess,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  dreamy 
or  given  to  reverie. 

1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  1.  467  In  that  dreaminess  of 
thought  When  every  bodily  sense  is  as  it  slept.  1835 
Lytton  Rienzi  1.  i,  That  vague  and  abstracted  dreaminess 
of  eye  usually  denotes  a  propensity  to  reverie  and  contem¬ 
plation.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brozun  at  O.rf  x,  Looking 
dreamily  into  the  embers.  1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  <5* 
Dan.  I.  298  Her  dreamily  abstracted  eyes. 

Drea’ming,  ppl.  a.  ff.  Dream  v ,2  +  -ing  2.] 
That  dreams  or  acts  as  if  in  a  dream. 

1552 Huloet, Dreaminge  fe\owz,somnicidosus .  .Dreaminge 
speaker,  tardiloqnus.  1681  Dryden  Abs.  <$•  A  chit.  529  A 
numerous  Host  of  dreaming  Saints  succeed.  1868  Farrar 
Silence  <5*  V*  ii*  (1875)  44  The  cold  clear  light  of  eternity 
flashed  suddenly  upon  the  closed  and  dreaming  eyes. 
Hence  Drea'mingly  adv. ;  Drea’ming-ness. 

1545  Coverdale  Writ.  <5*  Transl.  (1844)  511  Allegories 
handled,  not  dreamingly  or  unfruitfully.  1658  A.  Fox 
Wuriz ’  Surg.  m.  v.  231  They  would  never  go  so  dreamingly 
about  so  weighty  a  matter.  1727  Bailey  vol.  1 1,  Dreamiug- 
ncss ,  slothfulness,  acting  as  if  in  a  Dream.  1891  F.  W. 
Robinson  Her  Love  <5*  His  Life  III.  vi.  ix.  207  Looking 
out  dreamingly  and  despondently  at  the  dark  night. 

i  Drea'misli,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dream  sb.2  + 
-ISH.]  Somewhat  dreamy. 

1574  J.  Dee  in  J.cit.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  38  Dremish 
demonstrations  of  places. 

Dreamland,  [f.  Dream  sb. 2  +  Land.]  The 
land  or  country  which  one  sees  in  dreams,  and 
which  exists  only  in  imagination  ;  an  ideal  or 
imaginary  land.  Also  attrib. 

a  1834  Lamb  Let.  to  Coleridge  (L.),  They  are  real,  and 
have  a  venue  in  their  respective  districts  in  dreamland.  1843 
Carlyle  Past  Pr.  11.  i,  This  England  of  the  Year  1200 
was  no  chimerical  vacuity  or  dream-land.  X847  A.  C.  Coxe 
Cltr.  Ballads  (1861)  30  In  Dreamland  once  I  saw  a  Church. . 
And  Dreamland  Church  was  decent  all.  1885  Lowell  Pr. 
Wks.  (1890'  VI.  74  That  delightfully  fortuitous  inconse¬ 
quence  that  is  the  adamantine  logic  of  dreamland.  1895 
Tablet  20  July  108  A  dreamland  scheme  of  conditional 
reunion. 

Drea’inless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  Without 
or  free  from  dreams.  Hence  Drea*mlessly  adv. 

1605  Camden  Rem.,  Names  (R.),  The  savages  of  Mount 
Atlas  . .  which  were  reported  to  be  both  nameless  and 
dreamlesse.  ^1815  Moore  Irish  Alel.  Poet.  Wks.  II.  228 


Then  leave  them  in  their  dreamless  sleep.  1873  Ouida 
Pascarel  I.  203,  I  slept  all  night  dreamlessly. 

Drea'mlet.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -let.]  A  short 
or  brief  dream. 

1835  Tails  Mag.  II.  463  Is  it  only  a  dreamlet  of  some 
flower-enamoured  swain?  1871  M.  Collins  AIrq.  <5-  Merck. 
II.  iv.  95  She.  .had  two  or  three  nice  dreamlets. 

Drea  m-like,  a.  Like  a  dream  ;  unsubstantial, 
vague,  shadowy,  or  ideal,  as  a  dream. 

1807  Anna  Porter  Hungar.  Bro.  vi,  Her  engagements 
became  dream-like,  she  forgot  their  steadfastness.  1825 
Lytton  Falkland  32,  I  can  gaze  upon  her  dream-like 
beauty.  1843  —  Last  Bar.  1.  iv,  The  eyes  were  soft,  dark, 
and  brilliant,  but  dreamlike  and  vague.  1870  Emerson 
Soc.  <$•  Solit.  xi.  240  A  new  world  of  dream-like  glory. 

Dreamt,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Dream  v. 
Dreamy  (drrnii),  a.  [f.  Dream  sb.%  +  -Y  h] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  dreams ;  characterized 
by  dreaming  or  by  causing  dreams. 

1567  Triall  Treats .  (1850)  6  Tiou  goest  like  a  dromeldory, 
dreamy  and  drousy.  1830  Tennyson  Mariana  vi,  All  day 
within  the  dreamy  bouse,  The  doors  upon  their  hinges 
creak’d.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xvi.  196  A  dreamy  but 
intense  slumber.  1859  Lang  Wand.  India  196  Having 
spent  a  very  dreamy  night. 

2.  Given  or  pertaining  to  reverie  or  fancy. 

1809  C.  Lloyd  \\\  Athenaeum  2  Mar.  (1895)  282/1  In  fact 
he  [Coleridge]  attends  to  nothing  but  dreamy  reading  & 
still  more  dreamy  feelings.  1845  James  A.  Neil  iv,  Her 
words  were  spoken  in  one  of  those  strange  dreamy  moods, 
that  sometimes  fall  upon  her.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr. 
Eur.  ix.  (1894)  218  To  enjoy  an  Alpine  view  properly,  one 
should  at  times  be  dreamy  and  sentimental. 

3.  Characteristic  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  dream  ; 
dream-like ;  vague,  indistinct ;  also,  of  the  eyes, 
or  a  colour  :  misty,  dim,  or  cloudy. 

1848  Keble  Scrm.  Pref.  54  To  slight  it  altogether,  as  a 
dreamy,  unreal  kind  of  thing.  1859  Kingsley  Misc.  (i860) 
1 1.  243  A  single  stockdove  . .  began  calling  sadly  and  softly, 
with  a  dreamy  peaceful  moan.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  20  He  has  a  dreamy  recollection  of  hearing  [it].  1884 

F.  M.  Crawford  Rom.  Singer  I.  26  She  has  deep  blue 
eyes,  wide  apart  and  dreamy.  1893  Daily  News  27  Nov. 
6/1  Cloth  in  a  soft  and  dreamy  tone  of  sea  blue. 

4.  Comb.,  as  dreamy-eyed,  -minded,  etc. 

1884  G.  Moore  Mnvtmer's  Wife  (1887)  171  The  dreamy- 
minded  musician. 

Drean(e,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  Drain. 
t  Drear,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  drere.  [A  back- 
formation  from  Dreary  a.,  by  the  Elizabethan 
arclmists.]  Dreariness,  sadness,  gloom. 

1563  Sackville  Induct,  to.  Alirr.  Mag.  xx,  Sith  sorrowe  is 
thy  name  And  that  to  thee  this  drere  doth  wel  pertayne. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  40  A  ruefull  spectacle  of  death 
and  ghastly  drere.  Ibid.  11.  xii.  36  The  hoars  Night-raven, 
trump  of  dolefull  drere.  1597-8  Bp.  HallAVzA  iv.  vi,  His 
dim  eyes  see  nought  but  death  and  drere.  1775  S.  J.  Pratt 
Liberal  Opinions  (1783)  IV.  48  In  the  drear  of  December. 

Drear  (dri»i),  a.  Chiefly  poet.  [A  poetic  short¬ 
ening  of  Dreary  a.~\  =  Dreary  a.  4. 

1629  Milton  Nativity  193  A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint.  1795  Southey 
Vis.  Alaid  Orleans  1.  12  A  moor,  Barren,  and  wide,  and 
drear,  and  desolate.  1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  1.  Crt.-yard 
of  Castle  18  All  is  silent,  sad,  and  drear. 

b.  Rarely  of  persons  ;  =  Dreary  3. 

a  1717  Parnell  Fairy  Tale  (R.),  His  heart  was  drear, 
his  hope  was  cross’d.  1855  Browning  Saul  iv,So  agonized 
Saul,  drear  and  stark,  blind  and  dumb. 

c.  Comb.,  as  drear-nighted,  -white. 

a  1821  Keats  Stanzas  i,  A  drear-nighted  December.  1844 
Mrs.  Browning  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1889  1.  97  When 
he  tosseth  his  head,  the  drear-white  steed. 

Hence  Drea’rly  adv.  ;  Drea’rness. 

1861  Dora  Greenwf.ll  Poems  170,  I  lose  the  drearness  Of 
the  Present.  1891  ,G.  Meredith  Otic  of  our  Cong.  II.  xi. 
270  The  scene  striking  him  drearly. 

Drearihead  (dri®"rihed).  arch.  [See  -head.] 

1.  Sadness,  sorrow;  =  Dreariness  i. 

£1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1122  So  ist  nu  forwent  mirie  dale  In  to 
dririhed  and  in  to  bale,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4728  Delite  right 
fulle  of  hevynesse,  And  dreried  fulle  of  gladnesse.  1590 
Spenser  F.Q.  iii.  i.  62  Suddein  feare  and  ghastly  drerihedd. 
Ibid.  hi.  ii. 30 What  evill  plight  Hath.. with  sad  drearyhead 
Chaunged  thy  lively  cheare.  <21764  Lloyd  Progr.  Envy 
Poet.  Wks.  1774  I.  138  Fit  place  for  melancholy  dreary- 
head.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  92  Cast  somewhat 
off,  O  friend,  thy  drearyhead. 

2.  Dismalness,  gloominess;  =  Dreariness  2. 

1591  Spenser  Aluiopotmos  347  She  grew  to  hideous  shape 
of  dryrihed.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  11 1.  xi,  If  t  [the 
sun]  appear  In  rounder  shape  with  skouling  dreryhed. 
1865  G.  Macdonald  A.  Forbes  vii,  Other  sound  there  was 
none  in  this  land  of  drearihead. 

Drearihood.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -hood.]  =  prec. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  i.  iv.  vi,  Particular  visibles 
deaths  drearyhood  Can  seiz  upon.  1817  Scott  Harold  the 
Dauntless  Introd.,  The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such  dreari¬ 
hood  When  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain.  1868 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  1.  (1870)  152  So  all  men.  .Forgat  him 
and  his  drearihood. 

Drearily  (dri®*rili),  a.  [f.  Dreary  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dreary  manner  :  see  the  adj. 

c  1000  ^lfric  Saints'  Lives  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  II.  280 
Dreorijlice  wepende.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1898  j>u  most.. 
}ef  |>u  nult  nawt,  dreoriliche  deien.  a  1300  Cursor  AI. 
22188  Si|>en  drerili  to  dei.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr. 
Thornton  MS.  (1867)  3X  We.. becomes  thralles  dreryly  to 
}>e  deuelle.  1579  Spenser  Shep/i.  Cal.  Feb.  45  Breme 
Winter  ..  Drerily  shooting  his  stormie  darte.  1836  W. 
Irving  Astoria  II.  207  The  month  of  December  set  in 
drearily.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl .  I.  Lx.  99  A  flower-growth 
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. .drearily  Arctic  in  its  type.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  22  Feb. 
5/6  One  Irish  member  succeeded  another,  and  went  drearily 
over  the  same  ground. 

Dreariment  (clrD-riment).  arch.  [A  Spen¬ 
serian  irreg.  formation  from  dreary,  cf.  merriment, 
of  about  the  same  age.]  Dreary  or  dismal  con¬ 
dition,  or  the  expression  of  it. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Nov.  36  Sing  of  sorrowe  and 
deathes  dreeriment  [Gloss,  dreery  and  heauy  cheere].  1591 
—  Ruins  Time  158  Mourne  my  fall  with  dolefull  dreriment. 
x593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  1  Let  some  part  of  thy  diuine 
dreariment  liue  againe  in  mine  eyes.  1607  Walkington 
Opt.  Glasse  iv.  28  Bacchus  is  a  wise  Collegian,  who  admits 
meriment,  and  expels  dreriment.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple 
1  si.  in.  xviii,  The  Cloudie  Isle  with  hellish  dreeriment 
Would  soon  be  fill’d.  1867  Caroline  Southey  Poet.Wks . 
no  There  lay  in  helpless  dreariment  The  Master  loved  so 
well.  1867  Morris  Jason  x.  82. 

Dreariness  (driVrines).  [f.  Dreary  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dreary. 

+  1.  Sadness,  sorrowfulness,  dolefulness.  Obs. 
(exc.  as  influenced  by  2  :  ‘ desolate  sadness’). 

a  1000  Greg.  Dial.  MS.  Hatt.  5  a,  8  (Bosw.)  Gif  he  ne 
ftehulpe  hire  sarlican  dreorinysse.  C1340  Cursor  M.  22667 
(Fairf.)  For  drerines  J>ai  salle  be  drad.  1382  Wyclif 
Ecclus.  iv.  8  Bowe  doun  to  the  pore  thin  ere  without  drery- 
nesse.  c  1450  M irour  Salitacioun  3221  Drerynesse  trembling 
and  drede  cristis  threfolde  Orisoune.  1596  Dalrymple 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  hi,  197  He  fand  her  lyeng..in 
dreirrines,  lamentatioune,  and  mourneng  sair.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  1.  v.  She  looked  with  a  sad  dreariness  in  her 
young  face  at  the  lifeless  objects  around  her. 

2.  a.  Dismalness,  desolateness,  gloom.  b„  Op¬ 
pressively  uninteresting  character. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II.,  Dreerincssy  dismalness.  1775  John¬ 
son  Journ.  IV.  Islands  Wks.  X.  354  Passing  on  through 
the  dreariness  of  solitude.  1856  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  1.  472 
The  dreariness  of  Greenland.  1886  Athenxum  30  Oct.  562/3 
The.  .incessant  and.  .gratuitous  dreariness  of  the  story._ 

f  Drea’ring.  Obs.  rare.~]  [A  Spenserian  irreg. 
formation  from  drear ,  dreary. ]  Sorrowing  ;  grief. 

1591  Spenser  Daphn .  189  All  were  my  selfe,  through 
grief,  in  deadly  drearing. 

Drearisome  (drD-riswm),  a.  Chiefly  dial.  [f. 
next  +  -some.]  Of  a  dreary  character  ;  lonely  and 
desolate. 

1633  W.  Struther  True  Hapines  143  Under  that  drearie- 
some  widowhood  of  our  soule.  1828  Craven  Dialect , 
Di-car isome ,  dreary,  solitary.  1840  Barham  Ingot,  Leg ., 
Witches'  Frolic ,  Who  roams  the  old  ruins  this  drearysome 
night?  1877  Blackmore  Erema  i,  That  wearisome,  dreari- 
some,  uncompanionable  company. 

Dreary  (drum),  a .  Forms :  1  dr e oris,  2 
drori3,  2-6  dreri(e,  -y,  3  dreori  (drori),  3-5 
druri,  -y,  (4  drwry,  4-5  drewry(e),  4-8  dreeri, 
-y,  Sc.  dreiri,  (6  driery,  driry,  dryrye),  6- 
dreary.  [OE.  drtorig  gory,  bloody,  sorrowful, 
sad,  f.  drdor  gore,  falling  blood,  app.  OTeut. 
type  *dreuzo-z\  in  ablaut  relation  to  OS.  drdr , 
OHG.  tror  gore,  blood  ( :—*drauzo-z\  and  to  ON. 
dreyri  ( drauzon-')  gore,  blood,  whence  dreyrigr 
gory,  bloody.  Generally  referred  to  the  verbal 
ablaut  stem  *dreuz-y  OE.  dreosan  to  drop,  fall. 
To  the  same  verbal  root  is  ultimately  referred 
OHG.  *trtlrac,  MHG.  trflrec,  Ger.  traurig sorrow¬ 
ful,  sad,  which  is  thus  remotely  connected  in 
derivation  with  diforig,  dreary.’] 

+  1.  Gory,  bloody.  Obs. 

In  OE.;  the  later  instances  are  doubtful,  and  may  belong 
to  2. 

Beowulf  (Th.)  2838  Waster  stod  dreori^  and  £edrefed. 
<11300  Cursor  M.  22462  (Cott.)  A  blodi  rain,  a  dreri  drift. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  45  With  their  drery  wounds,  and 
bloody  gore. 

+  2.  Cruel,  dire,  horrid,  grievous.  Obs. 
a  1000  Guthlac  1085  (Gr.)  pam  ic  geome  gaest-gerynum  in 
pas  dreor^an  tid  daedum  ewemde  mode  and  maegne.  a  1225 
Auer.  R.  106  Te  Giws  dutten  ..  his  deorewurde  muS  mid 
hore  dreori  fustes.  <21300  Cursor  M.  214  (Cott.)  pe  dreri 
days  fiueten  pat  sal  cum  for-wit  domes  day.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xlvi.  158  What  drerye  destonye  me  drew  fro  dede  ! 
1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  41  (R.)  To  ease  the  ship’s  sides 
from  the  great  and  driry  strokes  of  the  yce. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  state,  aspect,  etc.  : 
Full  of  sadness  or  melancholy;  sad,  doleful, 
melancholy :  in  late  use,  influenced  by  4.  Obs.  or 
arch. 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Gen.  xliv.  14  Hfe  wurdon  swipe  dreorije. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  97  He  ifrefraS  pa  dr[e]ori3an.  c  1315 
Shorkham  89  Drery  was  thy  mone.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  1454  Now  es  he  blithe,  now  es  he  drery.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  458  A1  drery  was  his  cheere  and  his 
lookyng.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2989  Sire  Dary  as  a  drery 
man  duellis  at  hame.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  277 
Of  his  deid  moir  drerie  wes  ilk  man.  c  1565  Iandesay  (Pits- 
cottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  17  With  sad,  driry  and  quiet 
countenance.  1587TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  53  The  deaw 
that  from  thine  eyes  and  drearie  cheekes  do  flow.  1613 
Purchas  Pilgrimage (16 14)  822  Singing  drerie  lamentations. 
1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  224  Come  and  fetch  the 
dreary  passenger.  1742  Shenstone  Schoolmistress  227  He, 
dreary  caitiff !  pines.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Lay  of  Brown 
Rosary  iv.  i,  Only  I  am  dreary ;  And,  mother,  of  my  dreari¬ 
ness,  behold  me  very  weary. 

4.  Dismal,  gloomy;  repulsively  dull  or  unin¬ 
teresting.  (The  ordinary  current  sense  ;  app.  a  later 
weakening  of  2.) 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  180  Seest  thou  yon  dreary  Plain.. 
The  seat  of ’desolation,  voyd  of  light?  1718  Prior  Power 
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401  In  chains  of  craggy  hill,  or  lengths  of  dreary  coast.  1781 
Gibbon  Dec l.  <$•  F.  III.  Ixii.  560  At  the  dreary  prospect  of 
solitude  and  ruin.  1838  Dickens  Lett.  11880)  I.  8  A 
house  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  moor.  1842 
Tennyson  Locksley  Hall  114  The  light  of  London  flaring 
like  a  dreary  dawn.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr.  Eur.  ii. 
(1394)  48  It  sounds  a  very  faded  and  dreary  commonplace. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  14  May  5/3  The  customs  which  made 
Sunday  the  dreariest  day  in  the  week  are  changing.  Mod. 
A  dreary  speech  by  a  dreary  orator. 

5.  Comb.,  as  +  dreary-mood,  dreary- souled,  adjs. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Gen.  2798  Draf  of  wicum  dreori^mod. 
c  1200  Ormin  6541  Herode  King  Wass  dreri5mod  and 
dreofedd.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1103  pan  set  he  him  doun 
drm-ymode  &  dropede  for  hure  sake.  1818  Milman  Samor 
97  Dreary-soul’d  Barbarians. 

+  Drea'ry,  v.  Obs.  In  I  dreorgian,  4  dreri. 
[f.  prec.  adj.]  a.  intr.  To  be  dreary.  (Only  OE.) 
D.  trans.  To  make  dreary,  sadden.  (Only  ME.) 
c  1000  Ruine  30  (Bosw.)  Das  hofu  dreorgiap.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  xxxvii.  7  Alle  dai  dreried  I  in-went. 

Dreche :  see  Dretch  v. 

Dred(e,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Dread,  etc. 
Drecklour,  dreder,  var.  Dreadour. 

Dredge  (dred^),  A1  Forms:  5-6  dreg,  7 
dridge,  8  drudge,  7-  dredge.  [Of  this,  and  the 
associated  verb,  the  Sc.  form  dreg  is  found  c  1500, 
and  in  comb,  in  dreg-boat  1471  ;  the  Eng.  form 
dredge  appears  (in  the  vb.)  in  1576.  (Cf.  Sc.  seg 
=  sedge,  etc.).  The  sb.  corresponds  to  mod. Du. 
dreg,  in  16th  e.  dregghe,  dregge  ‘  harpago ;  verri- 
culum,  euerriculum,  Angl.  dragge  ’  Kilian,  LG. 
dregge  a  dredge,  F.  dreige,  drige  (for  oysters),  1584 
in  Hatz.-Darm.  These  continental  words  are  peih. 
from  English ;  and  our  word  a  derivative  of  the 
stem  of  Drag  v.  The  forms  dreg,  dredge,  suggest 
an  OE.  type  *dr$cg  or  *dr$cge  from  *dragjo-,  -j6n. 
The  variants  dradge,  drudge,  dridge  appear  to  be 
perversions  under  the  influence  of  other  words.] 

An  instrument  for  collecting  and  bringing  up 
objects  from  the  bed  of  a  river,  the  sea,  etc.,  by 
dragging  along  the  bottom  ;  usually  consisting  of 
an  iron  frame  with  a  net,  bag,  bucket,  or  other 
receptacle  attached,  a.  orig.  A  drag-net  for  taking 
oysters,  used  also  in  pearl-fishing,  etc.  b.  More 
recently,  An  apparatus  for  collecting  marine  ob¬ 
jects  for  scientific  investigation,  c.  A  dredger  for 
clearing  the  beds  of  rivers  and  navigable  waters. 

1471  implied  in  dredge-boat :  see  b.  [1561  Eden  A  rte 
of  Navig.  Pref.  r  ivb.  Fyshermen  that  go  a  trawlyng  for 
fyshe  in  Catches  or  mongers,  and  dradgies  for  Oysters 
about  thesandes.]  1602  Carrw  Cornwall 30b,  The  oysters 
.  .haue  a  peculiar  dredge,  which  isathick  strong  net,fastned 
to  three  spils  of  iron,  and  drawne  at  the  boates  Sterne.  1626 
Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  30  To  the  boate  or  skifle 
belongs  . .  a  dridge.  1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4510/7  The  Hoy 
Burthen  9  or  10  Tun.. two  Drudges  in  her  with  Ropes  to 
them.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  464  Mr.  Culver.. has 
constructed  a  Dock  Drudge,  which  is  a  boat  for  clearing 
docks  and  removing  bars  in  rivers.  1828  Stark  Elem . 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  172  Sponges  brought  up  by  the  dredge.  1861 
Geikie  E.  Forbes  xv.  537  Cruising . .  with  the  dredge — an 
instrument  which  he  first  methodized  as  an  implement  of 
zoological  research,  fig.  1888  A.  -S.  Wilson  Lyric  of  Hope- 
less  Love  exxvi.  360  Fancy  casts  her  dredge  in  vain,  To 
glean  the  secrets  of  the  main. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dredge-boat,  -man,  -net, 
-rope,  -sump,  -wood.  Also  Dredgeful,  as  much 
as  a  dredge  will  hold. 

1471  Burgh  Itec.  Edin.  16  Nov.  (Rec.  Soc.)  (Jam.  Supp.), 
Of  ilk  *dreg-boat  and  hand-lyne  hot  cummand  in  with  fisch. 
1815  Scott  Guy  M.  liv,  I  daresay  the  lugger’s  taken  . .  a 
dredge-boat  might  have  taken  her.  1883  Norman  Presid. 
Addr.  Tyneside  Field  Club  27  A*dredgeful  of  ‘  Globigerina 
Ooze’  from  2,435  fathoms,  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in 
Water  46  At  low  Water  I  set  all  the  *Drudge  and  Water¬ 
men  to  that  Corner.  1892  E.  Reeves  Homewd.  Bound  160 
Most  of  the  signal-house  keepers  and  dredge  men  along  the 
canal  seem  French.  1875  W.  McIlwraith  Guide  Wig¬ 
townshire  no  Persons  skilled  in  *dredge-nets.  1773  Hist. 
Brit.  Dom.  N.  A  mer.  it.  xi.  §  12.  217  [Whale-fishing]  To  the 
further  end  of  this  stick  is  fastened  a  tow-rope,  called  the 
*drudge-rope,  of  about  fifteen  fathom.  1851  Greenwell 
Coal-traiie  Terms  Northumb.  A  Durh.  24  *  Dredge  Sump, 
a  reservoir  through  which  a  current  of  water  is  sometimes 
made  to  flow  before  passing  to  a  pump,  in  order  that  any 
small  stones  or  sludge  may  be  retained. 

Dredge,  sb$  Forms:  4-7  drage,  5  drag- 
(g)eye,  dragie,  -gy,  dragge,  dregge,  5-6  drege, 
5-  dradge,  6-  dredge,  (7  drag).  /3,  5  dragett. 
[Late  ME.  dragie, dragt,  also  dragett,  a.  OF.  dragie, 
dragee,  mod.F.  dragee,  in  Pr.  and  Sp.  dragea,  Sp., 
Pg.  gragea,  It.  treggia  (masc.),  med.L.  drageia, 
drageya,  drag/a,  dragetum,  and  dragdta  :  all  sup¬ 
posed  to  derive  in  some  way  from  L.  tragemata, 
a.  Gr.  Tpay-qfxaTa  spices,  condiments.  In  Eng.  the 
final  vowel  became  at  length  mute ;  the  form 
dragett  directly  represents  med.L.  dragetum. ] 
j- 1.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  comfit  containing  a  seed  or 
grain  of  spice  ;  a  preparation  made  of  a  mixture  of 
spices ;  cf.  Dragee.  Obs. 

c  1350  Med.  MS.  in  A  rchxol.  XXX.  390  Y°  sed  is  good 
fastende  to  ete,  And  ek  in  drage  after  mete.  [1377-86  see 
Drug  $Al]  1401-2  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  208  Et 
in  j  lib.  dragge  empt.,  5 d.  [1402-3  dragy].  14. .  Noble  Bk. 
Cookry  (Napier)  27  Cast  on  a  dridge  mad  with  hard  yolks 


of  eggs,  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  454 
Make  thenne  a  dragee  of  the  yolkes  of  harde  eyren  broken. 
C1440  Promp.  Parv.  130/1  Dragge  (?'.rr.  dragy,  dradge), 
dragetum.  1481-90  Ho7uard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  367 
Item,  .payed  for  a  box  of  drege  xx.  d.  1530  Palsgr.  215/1 
Dradge,  spyce,  dragee \  1544  Phaer  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560) 

I  vj  b,  By  eatyng  of  a  litle  dredge,  made  of  anyse  seede  and 
coriander.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  108  A  drage  or  pouder 
of  it  [thyme]  with  salt,  brings  the  appetite  againe.  1616 
Surfu  &  Markh.  Country  E.  48  Take  fasting  a  Dredge 
made  of  Annise,  Fennell,  Caraway,  and  Coriander  seed. 

/9.  1470-71  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.,  Dragett. 

2.  A  mixture  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  esp.  of 
oats  and  barley,  sown  together.  Now  dial. 

[In  Fr.  dragee  is  a  mixture  of  pease,  vetches,  beans,  lentils, 
sown  as  a  forage  crop.jj 

[1309  in  Registr.  Monast.  de  Winchelcumba  (1892)  304 
Quatuor  quarteria  frumenti,  et  quatuor  quarteria  boni 
drageti.]  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wi’ilcker  596  Mixtilio , 
Draggeye.  14..  Metrical  Voc.  Ibid.  625  Dragetum , 
dragge,  mixtilioque ,  medylde  corne.  c  1440  Promp.  Pai-v. 
130/1  Dragge,  menglyd  corne  (drage,  or  mestlyon,  P.).  1533 
in  Weaver  l Veils  Wills  (1890)  55,  ij  quarters  of  barley  and  ij 
of  drege.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  xvi.  (1878)  39  Sowe  barlie  and 
dredge,  with  a  plentifull  hand.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  534 
As  touching  the  drage  called  Ocymum  . .  it  is  a  kind  of 
forage  or  prouender  for  horses.  1611  Bible  Job  xxiv.  6 
margin ,  Mingled  corn  or  dredge.  1669  Wori.idge  Syst. 
Agric.  (1681)  324  Dredge ,  Oats  and  Barley  mixed.  1888 
Elwortfiy  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Dredge ,  mixed  corn  of 
several  kinds,  as  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  sown  together; 
done  very  commonly  for  game  feed. 

fig.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  108  (R.)  Choler  is  a 
miscellane  seed  (as  it  were) . .  and  a  dredge,  made  of  all  the 
passions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Mining.  Ore  of  a  mixed  quality  intermediate 
between  the  rich  and  the  worthless. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  80  Detaching  from  each  piece 
the  inferior  portions,  and  thus  forming  either  prill  or  best 
dradge  ore.  1875  J.  H.  Collins  Metal  Mining  hi  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  of  a  mixed  nature,  called  ‘dredge’,  or 
*  roughs ',  or  ‘  rows  is  often  separated,  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  rich  ore,  on  the  other  from  the  worthless  waste. 

4.  Comb .,  as  dr, edge-box  +  (a)  a  box  for  holding 

dredges  or  comfits,  etc.,  a  drageoir;  (£)  =  dredg- 
itzg-box :  see  Dredge  v.2  ;  dredge-malt,  malt 
made  of  oats  and  barley ;  +  dredge-powder, 

a  powder  of  mixed  spices,  sugar,  etc. 

1525  Ld.  Bernf.rs  Froiss.  II.  clvii.  [cliii],  434  Two  *dredge 
boxes  of  golde.  1812  Chalmers  Let.  in  Life  (1851)  I.  293 
Eloquent  upon  her  favourite  subject  of  napery  inventories 
and  dredge-boxes.  1496-7  in  Rogers  Agric.  #  Prices  III. 
78/3  *Dregg  malt.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  379  Mault  of  Oats, 
which  mixt  with  that  of  barley,  is  call’d  Dredg-mault.  1579 
Langham  Gard.  Health  (1633)  363  A  *dredge  powder  :  take 
fine  powder  of  Licoras  and  Anniseeds,  of  each  one  pouud, 
suger  candy  to  pound,  pepper  and  ginger,  of  each  two 
ounces  :  mixe  them  and  vse  it  for  most  inward  griefes. 

Dredge,  ^.l  Also  6-7  dreg,  dregge,  7-8 
drudge,  8  druge.  [Goes  with  Dredge 

1.  trans .  To  collect  and  bring  up  (oysters,  etc.) 
by  means  of  a  dredge  ;  to  bring  upy  fish  up,  or 
clear  away  or  out  (any  object)  from  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  etc.  Also  fig. 

1508  Kf.nnedie  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  379  Thou  sailit  to  get 
a  dowcare,  for  to  dreg  it,  It  lyis  closit  in  a  clout  on  Seland 
cost.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  234  South 
Yenlet,  notorious  also  for  great  Oisters,  that  be  dredged 
thereaboutes.  1659  E.  Leigh  Eng.  Descr.  105  The  salt 
savoury  Oisters  there  dregged.  <11705  Ray  ’Set.  Rem. 

(L.)  They  dredge  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  . .  white 
coral.  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  34  We  drudged 
all  we  could  come  at  away.  1851  Tayi.or  Improz>em.  Tyne  77 
Dredging  out  silt.  1863  Kingsley  Water  Bab.  vii.  265  You 
and  I  perhaps  shall . .dredge  strange  creatures  such  as  man 
never  saw  before.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  xvii.  286  A  stone 
celt  which  was  dredged  up  from  the  Thames. 

2.  intr.  To  make  use  of  a  dredge ;  to  fish  for 
(oysters,  etc.),  or  to  remove  silt,  etc.  from  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  dredge. 

1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supp  lie.  (1751)44  Some  getting  oyster- 
boats  to  dreg,  Some  making  satires  for  to  beg.  1711  Act  9 
Anne  c.  26  Such  persons  as  shall  use  to  fish  or  druge  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  Fishery  as  common  Fishermen  or  Dru- 
germen.  1764  Platt  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  52  To  use  drag¬ 
nets  as  they  do  in  drudging  for  oisters.  1863  Lyki.l  Antiq. 
Man  18  Mud  ..  obtained  by  dredging  in  the  adjoining 
shallow  water. 

3.  trans.  To  clean  out  the  bed  or  bottom  of 
(a  river,  channel,  harbour,  etc.)  by  removing  silt 
with  a  dredging  apparatus. 

1844  Hull  Dock  Act  98  Repairing,  altering,  dredging,  or 
improving  the  said  docks.  1875  J.  H.  Bennet  Winter 
Medit.  1.  viii.  (ed.  2)  242  The  government  has  dredged  the 
magnificent  old  port,  which  had  been  allowed  to  fill  up. 
Hence  Dredged  ppl.  a, 

1867  A.  Barry  Sir  C.  Barry  vi.  158  The  dredged  bed  of 
the  river.  1894  Daily  Ne^vs  26  Nov.  5/3  Built  in  a  dredged- 
out  berth  or  dock. 

Dredge,  v2  Also  7  dreg,  7-9  drudge,  [app. 
f.  Dredge  sb.2] 

1.  trans.  To  sprinkle  (anything)  with  powder, 
csp.  flour  ;  orig.  to  sprinkle  with  some  powdered 
mixture  of  sugar,  spices,  etc.  Also  fig. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  48  A  continual  Tropologicall 
speach..all  to  bee-spiced  and  dredged  with  sentences  and 
allegories.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scornful  Ladyn.  iii,  Burnt 
figs,  dreg’d  with  meal  and  powdered  sugar,  a  1616  —  Bloody 
Brother  11.  i.  ad  fin..  My  spice-box,  gentlemen  ..  Dredge 
you  a  dish  of  plovers,  there’s  the  art  on’t.  1750  E.  Smith 
Compl.  Ilouse'tv.  19  Drudge  it  with  a  little  flour.  1851  D. 
Jerrold  St.  Giles  iv.  26  His.  .hair  was  dredged  with  grey. 
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2.  To  sprinkle  (any  powdered  substance)  over 
anything.  Also  transf. 

1648  Herrick  Hesper .,  Pray  §  Prosper ,  The  spangling 
dew  dreg’d  o’re  the  grasse.  1741  Compl.  Pam.  Piece  1.  ii.  98 
Dredge  grated  Bread  over  it.  1853  Soyer  Pantroph .  288 
Serve,  having,  .dredged  over  them  a  little  poppy-seed. 
Hence  Dre’dging  vbl.  sb. ;  attrib.  as  dredging-box. 
x6ii  Cotgr.,  Rosti  sanglant,  a  dredging  with  the  powder 
of  Hares  bloud.  1709  W.  King  Art  of  Cookery  Let.  v, 
Basting-ladles,  dripping-pans,  and  drudging-boxes.  1751 
Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  IV.  lxxxviii.  47  This  all  the  flour 
in  his  drudging-box  had  not  been  able  to  whiten.  1851 
Peck’s  Florist  Sept.  203  Sulphur  is  a  well-known  remedy, 
dusted  on  the  leaves,  while  wet,  from  a  dredging-box. 

Dredge,  -s,  obs.  form  of  Dreg,  -s,  sb. 
Dredger  1  (dre’d^ai).  Also  6  Sc.  dregar, 
dregger,  8  drudger.  [f.  Dredge  v A  +  -er  h] 

1.  One  who  uses  a  dredge  ;  esp.,  in  early  use,  one 
who  dredges  oysters. 

1508  Dunbar  Fly  ting  zu.  Kennedie  242  Rank  beggar,  ostir 
dregar,  foule  fleggar,  in  the  flet.  1572  Lament,  of  Lady 
Scot,  in  Scot.  Poems  16 th  C.  1 1.  250  It  is  mair  schame  in  burgh 
tose  beggers  Nor  is  it  skaith  in  Crawmont  to  want  dreggers. 
1667  in  Sprat  Hist.  R.  Soc.  307  (Jod-)  The  oysters  cast 
their  spawn  which  the  dredgers  call  their  spats.  1723 
Lord.  Gaz.  No.  6196/8  Edmund  North,  late  of  Wakerin  in 
Essex,  Oyster-Drudger.  1882  Sta?idard  18  Feb.  5/2  The 
Whitstable  dredgers  feed,  but  do  not  breed  oysters.  1887 
Daily  News  17  Feb.  7/2  The  dragging  up  of  the  body  by  a 
dredger,  .[with]  his  dredging  apparatus. 

2.  A  boat  employed  in  dredging  for  oysters. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  586  (R.)  We  ..  then  had  sight  of 

a  brigandine  or  a  dredger,  which  the  general  tooke  within 
one  houres  chase  with  his  two  barges.  1888  Public  Opinion 
(N.Y.)  15  Dec.,  The  Maryland  steamer  ..  has  a  two  hours' 
fight  with  a  fleet  of  oyster  pirates,  .and  runs  down  two  of 
the  dredgers. 

3.  A  dredging  machine  :  see  quot.  1892. 

1863  P.  Barry  Dockyard  Econ.  29  A  strangely  shaped 
anchor  brought  up  by  the  dredger  the  other  day.  1871 
Daily  News  30  June,  Any  tendency  thereto  [silting  up]  may 
be  averted  by  the  steady  use  of  dredgers.  1892  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  Dredger ,  vessels  fitted  with  iron  buckets 
and  machinery  for  deepening  rivers  or  bars  and  keeping 
harbours  or  docks  from  filling  up. 

Bre*dger  2.  Also  drudger.  [f.  Dredge  zl2 
+  -er  !.]  A  box  with  a  perforated  lid  for  sprinkling 
powder  over  anything,  as  a  flour- dredger. 

(In  quot.  1666,  some  think  =  F.  drageoir ,  OF.  also 
drageur ,  1  a  comfet  box  of  silver  Cotgr.) 

1666  Pepys  Diary  2  Feb.,  To  London  ..  and  did  carry 
home  a  silver  drudger  for  my  cupboard  of  plate.  1721 
Bailey,  Dredger ,  a  Flower  Box.  1775  Ash,  Dredger , 
Drudger  . .  the  box  out  of  which  flower  is  thrown  on  roast 
meat.  1819  H.  Busk  Banquet  11.  189  The  drudger,  salt-box, 
cullender  and  skewer. 

Dre’dger-man.  =  Dredger1  i. 

1696  Lond .  Gaz.  No.  3182/3  Masters  of  Vessels,  Fisher¬ 
men,  Dredgermen,  and  other  Seafaring  Men.  1711  [see 
Dredge  v.1  2].  1851-61  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  II.  165 
(Hoppe)  The  dredgermen,  of  the  Thames,  or  river  finders. 
1887  Daily  News  27  July  6/3  It  [a  Fraternity  at  Faversham] 
consisted  of  free  fishermen  and  dredgermen,  who  had  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  dredge  and  sell  oysters  within  the  hundred. 

Dre’dging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dredge  vS  +  -ing  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dredge  h 

1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  227  In  anno  1583.  .1  was  at 
the  dregging  of  pearle  oysters  after  the  manner  we  dregge 
oysters  in  England.  1764  Platt  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  52 
To  use  dragrrets  as  they  do  in  drudging  for  oisters.  1876 
Page  Adv.  Text-Bk.  Geol.  xx.  414  So  far  as  dredgings 
and  soundings  enable  us  to  decide. 

b.  concr.  That  which  is  dredged  up. 

1881  Carpenter  Microsc .  xii.  §  474  It  is  curious  that  these 
two  forms  should  present  themselves  in  the  same  dredging. 
1891  Lazo  Reports  Weekly  Notes  120/1  Depositing  thereon 
dredgings  from  the  river. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dredging-bag ,  - engine , 
-gear,  - iron ,  - machine ,  etc. 

1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  33  The  Stones  . .  tore 
and  totally  destroyed  ourDrudging-bags.  Ibid.  29  Drudging- 
engines.  1830  Mech .  Mag.  XIII.  64  The  dredging- 
machines  . .  were  invented  and  patented  by  a  Mr.  Israel 
Pownall  in  1712.  1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Com.  37  Excava¬ 

tion.,  done  by  the  dredging-machine.  1851  OJfic.  Catal. 
Gt.  Exhib.  II.  600  Improved  grappling  or  dredging-iron, 
for  drawing  from  the  water  the  bodies  of  persons,  .drowned. 

Dredging,  -box  :  see  Dredge  v .2 
Dr  edgy,  -ie,  Sc.  forms  of  Dirge,  chiefly  in 
sense  3,  funeral  feast. 

Dredour,  var.  Dreadour. 

Dree  (drf),  v.  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  or 
arch.  Forms :  1  dr^osan,  2  dreo}en,  2-5  dre- 
3e(n,  3  drehe(n?  dre}henn  (Orm.),  3-4  dri}e(n, 
3-6  drei(e,  3-9  drie,  4  drey(e,  dry}(e,  4-5 
dregh(e,  4-6  drighe,  dry(e,  dre  (5  dryee),  4- 
dree.  Pa.  t.  1  dre&3,  dre&h,  pi.  druson,  2-3 
dre},  pi.  druhen,  drehen,  3  dreih,  4  drei}h, 
dre}h,  drey},  drey,  (drogh,  drow,  drie).  p. 

3  drehde,  4  dried,  5  dreghit,  (6  Sc.  dreit), 
5-  dreed.  Pa.  pple.  1-3  dro}en,  2  idre}en, 

4  drowen,  (droun).  Q.  5-  dreed.  [OE.  drdogan 
(3rd  sing,  drichp ,  dryhtf)  ;  a  strong  vb.  of  2nd 
ablaut  series,  (OTeut.  type  *dreug~,  draug -,  drug-), 
elsewhere  represented  only  by  Gothic  driugan  to 
do  military  service  ( gadrauhts  a  soldier),  and  the 
ON.  derivative  vb.  drygja  to  perform,  perpetrate, 
lengthen,  f.  drjiig -  enduring,  lasting,  etc.  In  the 


13th  c.,  a  weak  pa.  t.  is  found,  and  the  strong  in¬ 
flexions  do  not  occur  after  1400.  The  verb  has 
lived  on  in  Sc.  and  north  Eng.  dialects,  and  has  been 
revived  as  a  literary  archaism  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  imitators. 

In  ME.  there  was  some  tendency,  to  confuse  dree  and 
drazu,  arising  prob.  from  form-association  of  dro^,  drogh , 
drdzv ,  pa.  t.  of  drazu ,  with  druhen,  pi.  of  pa.  t.,  and  drowen, 
drowen  pa.  pple.,  of  dree.  Hence  drogh ,  drow  occur  for 
dre$,  dreigh  ;  see  also  Draw  z>. 

4*1340  Cursor  M.  9398  (Trin.)  perynne  he  drey}e  aftir 
bale  ( Laud  MS.  drie,  Gott.  drow,  Cott.  drogh.)] 

+  1.  trans.  To  do,  perform  (service,  duty,  any  one’s 
will) ;  to  commit  (sin).  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  liv.  8  Druson  pmt  on  burgum,  daises 
and  nihtes.  c  1000  Guthlac  386  Se  pe  in  prowingum  peodnes 
willan  dsejhwam  dreojeS.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  23  pa  sun- 
fulle  monne  pe  dre}e5  a  heore  uuele  werkes.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  37  pe  wapmen  and  wimmen  pe  hordom  drien. 
Ibid.  191  Neddre  doo  pre  ping  lichamliche  ..  pe  pe  deuel 
drijeS  gostliche. 

2.  To  endure,  undergo,  suffer,  bear  (something 
burdensome,  grievous,  or  painful). 

a  1000  Ceedmon  s  Exod.  2978  Seo  men^eo  faesten  dreah 
fela  missera.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  288  A1  pat  man  mai  here 
dreo3en  [zj.r.  drie].  a  1225  Auer.  R.  136  Uor  pe  luue  of  him 
pet  dreih  more  uor  pe.  Ibid.  356  Wouh  of  scheome  pet 
mon  drihcl  £1230  Halt  Meid.  37  Hare  weanen  pat  ure 
alre  modres  drehden  on  us  seluen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23225 
(Cott.)  pe  thrid  pine  es  hard  to  drei  [v.rr.  drie,  dre3e,  dreye], 
c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2660  He  telde  hire  the  sorewe  that 
he  dregh.  4:1400  Ro?n.  Rose  3115  For  peynes  gret,  disese 
and  thought,  Fro  day  to  day  he  doth  me  drye.  c  1400 
Melayne  1055  Pity  the  dole  we  dree  for  thee.  1513  Douglas 
/Eneis  iv.  x.  heading ,  Quhat  sorow  dreis  queyne  Dido  all 
the  nycht.  a  1774  Fergusson  Election  Poems  (1845)  40 
His  buik  has  dree’d  a  sair,  sair  fa’.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell 
M.  Barton  xxv,  To  dree  all  the  cruel  slander  they’ll  put 
upon  him.  1855  Browning  Old  Pictures  in  Florence  xxv, 
While  their  pictures  dree  Such  doom, 
f  b.  with  inf.  or  subord.  cl.  Obs . 

#1300  Cursor  M.  1300  (Gott.)  Langer  to  Hue  may  he 
noght  drei.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  235,  I  nul  no  lengor  drye 
That  Cristene  men  schul  for  me  dye.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc. 
950  (R.)  Never  they  ne  seygh  Man  that  myghte  dreygh  To 
justy  wyth  Gyffroun. 

c.  To  dree  one's  weird :  to  endure  one’s  fate, 
suffer  or  submit  to  one’s  destiny,  arch. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1224  In  dongoun  be  don  to  dre^e 
per  his  wyrdes.  ?  c  1485  Prophecy  of  Waldhane  in  Whole 
Prophccie  of  Scotland  (1603)  Cjb,  Heere  in  wildern.es 
I  dwell,  my  weird  for  to  dree.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxxii, 

‘  Ohon  !  we’re  dreeing  a  sair  weird  ;  we  hae  had  a  heavy 
dispensation.'  1886  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  Past  on  Carezuxxxv , 
French  must  dree  his  weird  as  a  brave  man  should, 
f  d.  intr.  To  suffer.  Obs. 

a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  xvi.  5  Of  duill  and 
dolour  so  I  dry. 

3.  trans.  To  do,  perform,  suffer  (penance,  shrift). 
arch. 

4:1175  Lamb.  Horn.  51  Er  he  hefde  idre^en  pet  scrift. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  496  (Cott.)  pai  drei  ful  harde  schrift. 
£1330  R.  Brunne  Chrou.  Wace  (Rolls)  16613  He  schulde 
go  to  Rome . .  penaunce  to  drye.  c  1420  Auturs  of  A  rth.  x.i, 
God  hase  grauntut  me  grace,  To  dre  my  penawunse  in  this 
place.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  210  The 
slaers. .sulde  be  banist  to  France  and  drie  thair  pennance 
thair.  1810  Scott  Lett.  30  Mar.  (1S94)  I.  174, 1  was  dreeing 
penance  for  some  undiscovered  sin  at  a  family  party.  1866 
Newman  Gerontius  v.  39  He  dreed  his  penance  age  by  age. 

4.  intr.  To  endure,  last,  hold  out,  continue. 
Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

a  1225  Juliana  26  Six  men  beateS  hire  hwil  ha  mahten 
drehen.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1772  Fled  as  fast  horn  ward  as 
fet  mpjt  drie.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvm.  53  Sail  na  man 
say,  quhill  I  may  dre,  That  strynth  of  men  sail  ger  me  file. 
c  1460  'Tozuucley  Myst.  (Surtees)  156  [Symeon]  Welle  is  me 
that  I  shalle  dre  Tylle  I  have  sene  hym  with  myn  ee.  1570 
Levins  Manip.  46/26  To  Dree,  last,  durarc.  1868  Atkinson 
Cleveland  Gloss.,  Dree,  to  endure,  to  last.  1871  Waddell 
Ps.  lxxxviii.  15,  I..kenna  nae  langer  how  till  dree. 

5.  trans.  To  last  through  (time)  ;  to  pass,  spend, 
live  (one’s  life,  days) ;  esp.  with  the  notion  of 
endurance.  Also  with  forth ,  out.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  2404  An  hundred  3er..Haue  ic  her 
drowen  in  werlde  wo.  1340-70  Alisaunder  242  With  doole 
dried  hee  so  his  dayes.  c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  5842  God  lyf 
schalt  pou  drye.  1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  44  To  drie 
Her  voyage  out.  a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  vii.  1 
Drie  furth  the  inch  as  thou  hes  done  the  span.  1805  Scott 
Last  Minstr.  11.  v,  Would’st  thou  thy  every  future  year  In 
ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie. 

6.  To  *  spin  out',  protract,  dial. 

1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  4  He  dreed  a  lang  drone 
delivered  a  tiresome  dissertation. 

lienee  Dree ‘mg  vbl.  sb. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  919  For  dre3ing  of  pis  duel. 

Dree,  sb.  Sc.  [f.  Dree  v.]  The  action  of  Ihe 
verb  Dree  ;  suffering,  grief,  trouble.  (Mostly 
a  modern  archaism.) 

[c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  45  The  first  yere 
wedlokk  is  called  pleye,  The  second  dreye,  and  the  thrid 
yere  deye.]  1871  Waddell  Ps.  xxvii.  5,  1’  the  day  o’  dule 
an’  dree.  1890  R.  Bridges  Shorter  Poems  iv.  4  The  half¬ 
moon.  .Shrinketh  her  face  of  dree. 

Dree,  dreigh  (dr/,  drix)»  ci.  Now  Sc.  and 
north,  dial,  or  arch.  Forms:  3  drei},  drih, 
3-5  dre},  4  drye,  dry},  4-5  drey,  5  dregh, 
drie,  5-  dreieh,  6-  dreigh,  7-  dree,  (8  dreech, 
dreegh,  8-9  driegh,  9  driehe,  driech).  [ME. 
dref  dregh  OE.  type  *  dr  Jog,  corresp.  to  ON. 


drjilgr  enduring,  lasting,  substantial,  ample,  rich 
(Sw.  dryg  heavy,  long,  large,  rich,  etc.,  Da.  droi 
lasting,  durable,  great) ;  from  stem  of  Dree  v.] 

+  1.  Enduring,  patient,  long-suffering.  Obs. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  49  Lomb  is  drih  ping  and  milde. 
c  1250  Hymn  Virg.  34  Ibid.  App.  256  Maide  drei}  &  wel 
itaucht. 

+  2.  Heavy,  mighty,  great ;  doughty,  fierce.  Obs. 
13  . .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  342  In  dry}  di  ed  and  daunger. 
c  1400  Rozula?id  <$•  O.  696  His  dynttys  were  full  dreghe. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5322  Dreghist  in  armys,  And  the 
strongest  in  stoure.  Ibid.  11890  pe  key.  .the  durres  to  vndo 
of  the  dregh  horse,  a  1400-50  Alexander  5568  pe  dre}est 
deele  of  paim  died  of  his  dukis  handis. 

3.  a.  Long;  slow*  tedious,  wearisome ;  persistent; 
difficult  to  surmount  or  get  over,  ‘  stiff’,  severe, 
b.  Dreary,  cheerless,  doleful. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1622  The  draghtes,  the  dyse,  and  oper 
dregh  gaumes.  Ibid.  3320  Elan..driet  the  dropis  of  hir 
dregh  teris.  ^1400-50  Alexander  4441  Joure  surfete  of 
drinkis  . .  gers  }ow  die  or  3oure  day  many  dre}e  wyntir. 
£•1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  22  perof  us  henkip  pe  wey  to 
drie.  ?i4_.  MS.  Harl.  2252,  fo.  118  (Halliwell)  A  ryver 
brode  and  dreghe.  1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie  <$■  Slae  357 
The  craige  was  vgly,  stay  and  dreieh.  1674  Ray  N.  C. 
Words  15  Dree:  Long,  seeming  tedious  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  spoken  of  a  way.  A  hard  bargainer,  spoken  of  a  person. 
a  1774  Fergusson  Leith  Races  Poems  (1845)  35  There’s 
lang  and  dreech  contestin.  1794  Burns  ‘  There  zuas  a  lass’ 
i,  The  moor  was  driegh,  and  Meg  was  skiegh.  1807  J.  Stagg 
Poems  19  Six  dree  years  had  Susan  languish’d.  1818  Scott 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxix,  4  Our  minny  here’s  rather  driech  in  the 
upgang.'  1857  E.  Waugh  Lane.  Life  207  I  he  rains  are 
heavy  and  dree  upon  Ashworth  moors.  1886  Stevenson 
Kidnapped  xxiii,  ‘My  life  is  a  bit  driegh..  I  see  little 
company’. 

t  4.  At  a  tedious  distance,  far  off.  Obs.  rare. 
4:1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12205  pe  lasse  hil 
was  nought  so  drey  fFro  pe  more,  but  euene  ney. 

Dree,  dreigh,  adv.  Obs.  or  dial.  [ME.  dre^e 
OE.  type  *dreoge.'] 

+ 1.  Heavily,  severely,  mightily,  vehemently.  Obs. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  3035  pou  louest  tristrem  drei}e.  c  1340 
Gazu.  <3*  Gr.  Knt.  2663  Hade  hit  [weapon]  dryuen  adoun,  as 
dre}  as  he  atled,  per  hade  ben  ded  of  his  dynt.  c  1420 
Anturs  of  Arth.  (Irel.)  xl  Querto  draues  thou  so  dre}ghe? 
2.  Persistently,  ‘doggedly’,  dial. 

1844  S.  Bamford  Life  of  Radical  no  The  rain  having  set 
in  dree.  1865  E.  Waugh  Lane.  Songs  7  Th’  rain’s  cornin’ 
deawn  very  dree. 

Dreed,  obs.  form  of  Dread. 

Dree*-draw.  An  implement  used  in  illegal 
fishing,  being  a  ‘stroke-haul’,  q.  v.,  fastened  to 
a  line  reaching  across  a  river,  and  held  by  a  man 
at  each  end. 

1850  Act  13  <3*  14  Victoria  c.  88  §  40  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
.,at  any  Season  of  the  Year,  to  use  for  the  Purpose  of 
taking  Fish  any  Otter,  Lyster,  Spear,  Strokehaul,  Dree 
Draw,  or  Gaff.  1866  Cork  Constitution  (newspr.)  12  Sept., 
For  that,  .each  of  you  did  illegally  use  a  dree-draw  or  goff 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish  in  . .  the  Bandon  River. 

Dreel,  Sc.  form  of  Drill. 

Dree  ly,  dreighly,  adv.  Now  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  [f.  Dree  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

•p  1.  Heavily,  mightily,  vehemently,  stiffly.  Obs. 
13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  235  Drof  hem  dry}lych  adoun  pe 
depe.  13. .  Gazu.  <3*  Gr.  Knt.  1026  pay  . .  pe  wyn  dronken, 
Daunsed  ful  dre}ly  wyth  dere  carolez.  c  1460  Tozuneley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  90  And  thou  drynk  drely,  in  thy  polle 
wylle  it  synk.  £1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  217  They  drank 
dreichlie  about. 

2.  Slowly,  persistently,  dial. 

1828  Craven  Dialect,  Dreely,  slowty,  though  continuous. 

‘  It  rains  dreely’.  1868  Holme  Lee  B.  Godfrey  xlvi.  251 
Father  called  thee  dreely, 

Dreen,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  Drain. 

Dreep,  drepe  (drfp),  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  [In  Sc. 
use,  a  dial,  form  of  Drip  v.  ;  but  the  1 5-1 6th  c. 
English  examples  appear  to  represent  the  OE. 
strong  vb.  drjopan  =  OS.  driopan,  OHG.  triofan , 
ON.  drjiipa  OTeut.  *  dr  cup-,  draup -,  drup-  to 
drop.  See  Drip,  Drop.] 

1.  intr.  To  fall  in  drops,  to  drip. 
a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxi[i].  6  Dropa  pe  on  pas  eorftan  up 
on  dreopaS.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  67  b,  Of  Diana  the  trans- 
mutacion,  Now  bright,  now  pale,  now  clere,  now  dreping. 
C1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3198  pe  terys  oure  hir  face 
drepyd.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxix.  4  The  Rayne 
dreepeth  doune  softly.  1594  Lodge  Wounds  Civ.  Wary,  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  183  The  dreeping  dimness  of  the  night. 
1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  55  Some  with  spilled 
drink  are  dreeping,  And  some  sit  on  a  privy  sleeping.  1825 
Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss,  s.v.,  ‘Dreaping  o’  wet’.  4*1835 
Hogg  Ringan  <3 •  May  50  Well  do  I  like  at  the  gloaming 
still,  To  dreep  from  the  lift  or  the  lowering  hill, 
t  2.  To  droop  ;  fig.  to  lose  courage,  grow  faint. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10795  pai  drepit  in  dole,  as  p>ai  degh  shuld. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  161  (Matz.)  Alcestis  flower  ..  In 
stonnys  dreepithe.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  170  In 
goode  tyme  3e  dede  downe  drepe  To  take  3owr  rest. 

Dreeri,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  Dreary. 

•p  Bref,  ci.  Obs.  rare,  [early  M  E.  OE.  *drtfe 
(:— drotjo -),  secondary  form  of  d nfi ( : — drSdu -)  :  see 
Drof,  and  cf.  OHG.  truobi ,  Ger.  triibel\  Trouble¬ 
some,  vexatious,  grievous. 

4:1250  Gen.  «3*  Ex.  4144  Ydolatrie,  Sat  was  hem  lef,  ofte 
vt-wro3te  hem  sor}es  dref. 

Drefff,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Drive  v. 

Drefle,  dreifle,  obs.  forms  of  Drivel. 
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Dreful,  -ly,  obs.  form  of  Dreadful,  -ly. 
Dreg,  sb.  Chiefly  in  pi.  dregs  (dregz).  Forms : 

3- 4  drege,  4-  dreg,  {6  dredge,  7  dregge)  ;  PI. 

4- 7  dregges,  (5  -is,  -ys,  dregys,  6  dragges), 
6-7  dreggs,  6-  dregs  (6-7  drags,  dredges). 
[Probably  from  Norse  :  cf.  Icel.  dreggjar  pi.,  Sw. 
drdgg  pi.  dregs,  lees.] 

1.  (Usually  pi.)  The  sediment  of  liquors ;  the 
more  solid  particles  which  settle  at  the  bottom  of 
a  solution  or  other  liquid  ;  grounds,  lees,  feculent 
matters.  Also  Jig. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxiv.  9  [I.xxv.  8]  Drege  in  him  [v.  r. 
bis  dreg;  Vulg.yi rxeitts]  noght  is  littled ;  drinke  sal  al  )>a 
sinfulle.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  397  Whil  1  can  selle 
Bothe  dregges  and  draffe  and  drawe  it  at  on  hole,  pikke  ale 
and  pinne  ale.  c  1440  Promp .  Pan'.  131/2  Dreggys  of  oyle, 
amurca.  1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  37  The  drinke 
that  they  drawe  [is]  ouer-charged  with  dregges.  1631 
Gouge  God's  Arroivs  1.  xliii.  70  Much  corruption  lieth  as 
dreggs  at  the  bottome,  1752  Berkeley  Farther  Th.  on 
Tar-water  Wks.  III.  493  The  dregs  of  tar  are  often  foul. 
1809  Syd.  Smith  Two  Pol.  Serm.  II.  43  The  bitterest 
dreg  in  the  cup  of  God’s  wrath.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat. 
Mechanic  453  The  other  goes  into  a  deep  and  narrow 
cistern,  where  the  dreg  again  subsides.  1870  Dickens 
E.  Drood  viii,  He  flings  the  dregs  of  his  wine  at  Edwin. 

b.  phr.  To  drink,  drain,  etc.  to  the  dregs,  i.e. 
to  the  thick  and  turbid  sediment ;  often  Jig. 

1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  545  The  fill  owing  licence  of  a 
Foreign  reign  Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain.  1762 
Goldsm.  Cit.  IP.  xcvii,  This  manner. .of  drawing  off"  a 
subject,  or  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  to  the  dregs.  1795 
Southey  Pis.  Maid  Orleans  1.  260  Destined  to  drain  the 
cup  of  bitterness,  Even  to  its  dregs.  1813  Scott  Triernt. 
Concl.  i,  To  require  of  bard  That  to  his  dregs  the  tale 
should  run.  1874  J.  Stoughton  Ch.  0/ Rev.  xiii.  318  This 
strange  mortal,  who  had  drunk  the  dregs  of  Antinomianism. 

+  2.  transf.  Faeces,  excrement,  refuse,  rubbish; 
corrupt  or  defiling  matters.  Obs. 

^1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxix.  3  [xl.  2]  Fra  pe  slogh  of 
wrecchednes,  And  fra  fen  of  dreg  [Vul g.fecis]  pat  es.  1607 
Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  332  Because  the  guts  bestopt 
with  winde  and  dregges.  1668  Culpefper  &  Cole  Barthol. 
Afiat.  1.  xi.  26  The  Dreggs  or  Excrements,  .did  lie  lurking. 

3.  Jig.  The  most  worthless  part  or  parts;  the  base 
or  useless  residue  ;  the  refuse  or  offscourings. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiv,  They  . .  neuer  tasted  other  but  the 
fecis  or  dragges  of  the  sayd  noble  doctrines.  1546  Supplic. 
Poore  Com.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  65  Symple  creatures,  .taken  for  the 
dregges  of  the  worlde.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  A nsw.  Osor. 
358  Traditions  of  men  :  Mounckish  vowes.  .pilgrimages,  and 
innumerable  such  dredge.  1675  Traherne  C/ir.  Ethics  ix. 
>21  Matter  is  the  dreg  of  nature,  and  dead  v/ithout  power. 
1689  Hickeringill  IVlcs.  (1716)  II.  495  For  us  who  live  in 
the  Dregs  of  Romulus  [cf.  L.  in  Romuli  piece].  1719 
Young  Revenge  11.  i,  Some  dregs  of  ancient  night  not 
quite  purg'd  off.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  lxi.  320  Low 
mechanics,  .the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  1876  C.  M. 
Davies  UnortJi.  Loud.  66  The  very  dregs  of  the  population. 

4.  Last  remains,  small  remnant,  residue. 

1577  Holinshed  Hist.  Scot.  490/1  Sore  hurt,  .in  the  arme 
with  the  dredge  of  a  caliuer  shot.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill , 
1.  iv.  124  Some  certaine  dregges  of  conscience  are  yet  within 
mee.  1619  Mrq.  Buckhm.  in  Fortesc.  Papers  84,  I  will 
wash  away  that  offence.,  and  if  there  shall  yet  remayne  any 
dregg  of  it.  1685  Burnet  Life  Bedell  Pref.  (L.),This  iron 
age  and  dreg  of  time.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  II. 
208  A  dreg  of  the  Romish  superstition.  1867  G.  Gilfillan 
Night  hi.  76  The  meteor  . .  left  not  e'en  a  trace  or  dreg  behind, 
b.  The  sequelae  of  a  disease. 

1639  Fuller  Holy  IVar  iv.  xi.  (1647)  187  The  remnant- 
dregs  of  his  disease.  1824  Miss  Ferrier  Inhcr .  xxvii,  The 
dregs  of  the  measles  are  a  serious  thing. 

5.  sing.  A  small  quantity  or  drop  left ,  hence, 
depreciaiively ,  a  small  quantity  or  ‘  drop  ’. 

i8ig  Shelley  Cyclops  579  Take  it  and  drink  it  off;  leave 
not  a  dreg.  1821  Carlyle  in  Early  Lett.  (1886)  II.  10 
Make  yourself  a  comfortable  dreg. 

Hence  Dregful  a.,  full  of  dregs,  dreggy ;  Dreg¬ 
less  a.,  free  from  dregs. 

1552  Huloet,  Dreggefull  or  full  of  dregges,  amaricosus. 
1845  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  I.  xiii.  197  It  passed, 
dregless,  into  the  vat  of  our  memory. 

t  Dreg,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
make  dreggy  ;  to  render  turbid  as  with  dregs. 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xcv.  298  Our  much  use 
of  strong  Beere,  and  grosse  Flesh,  is  a  great  occasion  of 
dregging  our  spirits.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  101  So 
was  the  finish  of  this  scene  dregged  with  dross. 

Dreg,  obs.  form  of  Dredge. 

+  Dregbaly.  Obs.  ?  Error  for  *dragbelly  :  a 
big  belly,  a  person  with  a  large  paunch. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  108/1  A  Dregbaly,  aqualiculus,  porci  cst 
ventripotens. 

Dreggish  (dre-gij),  a.  [f.  Dreg  sb.  +  -ish.] 
Of  the  nature  of  dregs  or  refuse  ;  affected  by  the 
presence  of  dregs.  Also  Jig.  Base,  vile. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  v.  (1634)  535  Barbers, 
Cooks  ..  and  such  dreggish  men.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh. 
Country  Farme  435  Not  that  which  is  in  the  bottome, 
because  it  is  verie  dreggish  and  filthie.  1716  M.  Davies 
A  then.  Brit.  II.  346  The  Clogging  and  Dreggish  Men- 
struums  of  Galenick  Electuaries. 

Dreggy  (dre’gi),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -y  1.]  Abound¬ 
ing  in  dregs  or  faeces ;  of  the  nature  or  character 
of  dregs  ;  feculent ;  foul,  impure  ;  turbid,  polluted. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  131/2  Dreggy,  .or  fulle  of  drestys, 
feculentus.  1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  48  Grapes  leave 
much  feculent  and  dreggie  matter  in  the  body.  1657 
Physical  Did.,  The  thinner  parts  are  evaporated,  and  the 
thicker  remain  black  and  dreggy.  1703  Moxon  Meek. 


Exerc.  105  Either  Draggy  or  ..  mingled  with  the  Settlings 
of  the  Cask.  1883  Standard  19  May  6/2  Tallow,  .fine,  42^. 
.  .dark  dreggy  lots,  39J. 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

XS93  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  59  Twenty  thousand  of 
these  dreggy  lees  of  Libertines.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  880  This  earth  . .  the  lowest  and  most  dreggy  part  of 
the  universe  !  1741  E.  Pos  ton  Pratler  (1747)  I.  33  Old 

Age,  or  the  dreggy  Part  of  Life.  1862  Lowell  Biglow  P. 
Poems  1890  II.  249  A  dreggy  hybrid  of  the  basest  bloods  of 
Europe. 

Hence  Dregg-ily  adv.  ;  Dre’g'glness. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  778  Having  but  little  earthy 
dragginesse  and  drossy  refuse.  1684  tr.  Bonds  Merc. 
Compit.  111.  51  The  dregginess  of  the  Ferment.  1876 
Whitney  Sights  <$-  Ins.  II.  xxxv.  638  Dim  city  edges  that 
dip  drearily  and  dreggily  to  the  brink. 

Dregh,  dre3(h,  dreh(e  :  see  Dree,  Dreigh. 
Dregs  :  see  Dreg  sb. 

Dregy,  var.  dergie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Dirge. 
Drehte,  pa.  t.  of  Dretcii  v.1 
Drei,  dreich,  dreigh,  dreih,  obs.  and  dial, 
if.  Dree  v.  and  a.  Drei(e,  obs.  f.  Dry. 

Dreid,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Dread. 

Dreien,  dreihen,  obs.  forms  of  Draw  v. 
Dreifle,  obs.  form  of  Drivel. 

+  Dreigli,  dreich.  Obs.  Also  4  dreh,  drehi, 
dreih,  drei,  drey,  4-5  dreghe,  dre5(e,  drije. 
[?  f.  dreje,  dregh,  earlier  form  of  Dree  «.] 

1.  Long -duration  of  space  or  time;  length, 
distance,  extent. 

?  a  14.00  Alorte  Arth.  2916  And  thus  they  drevene  to  pe 
dede  dukes  and  erles,  Alle  pe  dreghe  of  pe  daye.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  678  When  the  dregh  was  don  of  pe  derke  night. 
<11400-50  Alexander  4788,  viij  daies  be-dene  pe  dri}e  was, 
and  mare,  Or  he  mi^t  couire  to  pe  copp  fra  pe  caue  vndtre. 

2.  phr.  A-,  on -,  (« 0 -)  dregh  :  at  or  to  a  distance, 
afar  off;  =  A-drigh,  q.v. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21859  (Cott.)  Bi  takens  ferr  on  drei  Men 
wat  it  es  command  nei.  ^1470  Henry  Wallace  v.  1079 
Folow  on  dreich,  giff  that  we  mystir  ocht.  1533  Bellenden 
Livy  hi.  (1822)  213  Throw  ane  signe  that  Quincius  maid  on 
dreich,  the  Romanis  ischit  fra  thair  tentis.  1715  Ramsay 
Christ’s  Kirk  11.  vi,  He  stood  nae  lang  a-dreigh. 

3.  Tediousness,  annoyance,  rare. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5578  All  pe  dre3e  of  pa  deuels  pai 
drenchid  or  pai  past. 

t  Dreigkt,  dright.  Obs.  Also  4-5  dreght. 
[f.  dreje,  dreghe.  Dree  a.  +  -T.]  =  Dreigh  i. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10633  The  day  of  pe  dreight  [was] 
dryuyn  vppo  long,  a  1400-50  A  lexander  1112  pe  dre^t  [v.  r. 
dro3t]  of  bi  days.  Ibid.  4874  pe  dri^t  of  daies  foure  score. 
I557-75  Diurn.  Occuri'ents  (1833)  260  Thaj  past  throw  the 
seynis.  .a  dricht  fra  schote  of  the  castell. 

Dreint,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Drench  v. 
t  Dre'mels.  Obs.  [a  cleriv.  of  ME.  drem-en 
to  Dream  +  -els.]  A  dream. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  viii.  138  pe  Bible  berep  witnessehou 
Daniel  deuynede  pe  Dremels  of  a  kyng.  1377  Ibid.  B.  vii. 
154.  Ibid.  xiii.  14  Plow  pat  ymagynatyf  in  dremeles  me 
tolde  Of  kynde  and  of  his  connynge. 

Drempt,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Dream  v. 

Drench  (drenj),  sb.  Forms:  1  drenc(e,  3 
drsenc,  drencche,  drunch,  4  drenche,  drenke, 
3- drench.  [OE.  dryic  draught,  drink,  drowning:— 
OTeut.  *draijki-z,  f.  draijk-  ablaut  grade  of 
drhjk-an  to  Drink.  Cf.  Goth,  draggk ,  dragk,  OS. 
dranc ,  OHG.  tranch  (Ger.  trank )  OTeut.  *draij- 
kom ,  and  OHG.  trenka  fem.  OTeut.  * draijkjd .] 

+  1.  Drink  ;  a  draught.  Obs.  in  general  sense. 
a 800  Corpus  Gloss.  166  Antedo  \antidotum\  wyrtdrenc. 
ciooo  Coll.  Monast.  (Th.)  35  (Bosw.)  Win  nys  drenc  cilda. 
£1205  Lay.  13435  Heohafden  dramc,  heo  hafden  mete.  1340 
Ayenb.  130  per  ne  is  noper  king  ne  kuene  pet  ne  ssel  drinke 
of  deapes  drench. 

2.  spec.  A  medicinal,  soporific,  or  poisonous 
draught ;  a  potion.  From  1600  often  (after  3)  :  A 
large  draught  or  potion,  or  one  forcibly  given. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lcechd.  II.  56  Wyrc  drenc  wip  hwostan. 
c  1000  ^Elfric  Horn.  II.  158  Se  drenc  deadbaer  waes.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (1724)  151  He  ^ef  hym  a  luper  drench,  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  1386  Sche  fet  him  a  drench  pat  noble  was,  &  mad 
him  drynk  it  warm.  1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  250  A 
poysoned  drench.  1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  11.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  385/1  A  drench  of  sack  At  a  good  tavern  . .  Would 
cure  him.  1667  Milton  P .  L.  11.  73  If  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  Lake  benumme  not  still.  1719  D'Urfey 
Pills  (1872)  III.  327  This  muddy  Drench  of  Ale.  1859  R* 
F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  286 
Girls  are  fattened  to  a  vast  bulk  by  drenches  of  curds  and 
cream  thickened  with  flour.  1868  Browning  Ring  §  Bk .  11. 
953  Guido..  Shook  off  the  relics  of  his  poison  drench. 
fig.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon’s  Answ.  Osor.  324  With  concu- 
hynes  and  drenches  of  Baudrye.  1641  Milton  Animadv. 
(1851)204  To  diet  their  ignorance,  .with  the  limited  draught 
of  a  Mattin,  and  even  song  drench.  1891  E.  H.  Hickey 
in  Athcnxum  24  Oct.  549/2  The  sleepy  drench  of  Time. 

3.  A  draught  or  close  of  medicine  administered 
to  an  animal. 

1552  Huloet,  Drench  or  drynke  for  horse  or  other  beast, 
saluiatum.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  144  Poure  this  drench 
with  an  home  downe  the  throat  of  laboring  jades.  1639  T. 
de  Gray  Compl.  Horsem.  66  Administred  by  way  of  Drench 
to  a  horse.  <11748  Watts  Ontology  x.  li.  §  4  A  farrier 
constrains  him  to  take  a  drench.  1864  Knight  Passages 
Wrkg.  Life  I.  ii.  151  No  cattle-doctor  would  give  a  drench 
to  a  cow  unless  he  consulted  the  table  in  the  Almanack. 

4.  The  act  of  drenching,  soaking,  or  wetting 
thoroughly  ;  such  a  quantity  as  drenches. 


1808  J.  Barlow  Colurnb.  1.  442  Wide  over  earth  his  annual 
freshet  strays,  And  highland  drains  with  lowland  drench 
repays.  1850  Browning  Christ m.  Eve ,  etc.  168  Quench  The 
gin-shop’s  light  in  hell’s  grim  drench.  1893  Baring-Gould 
Cheap  Jack  Z.  III.  114  A  drench  of  rain. 

5.  Tanning.  A  preparation  in  which  skins  are 
steeped.  Cf.  drenche-kive  in  6. 

1853  C.  Mokfit  Tanning,  etc.  410  Skins. .  undergo  a  steep¬ 
ing,  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  in  a  fermenting  mixture,  or 
‘drench  ’,  of  forty  pounds  of  bran  and  twenty  gallons  of  water. 

6.  Comb.,  as  drench-horn,  (orig.  OE.  drenc- 
horn  a  drinking  horn),  a  born  used  for  giving 
a  medicinal  drench  to  animals  ;  f  drenche-kive, 
a  drenching  vat  or  tub  (see  sense  5). 

_  .  c  1000  Cod.  Dipl.  722  (Kemble)  III.  361  (Bosw.)  Icjeann 
into  Sxre  stowe  Sone  drenc-horn  Se  ic  air  [ MS.  er]  ait  Sam 
hirede  gebohte.  a  1300  Sat.  Rcop/e  Kildare  xiv.  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  155  Hail  be  3e  skinners  wi|>  jure  drenche  kiue,  Who  so 
sniillip  [ht-io  wo  is  him  aliue.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury 
in.  325/2  The  Farriers  Drench  Horn. 

Drench,  (drenj),  v.  Eorms  :  i  drencan,  2-5 
drenchen,  3-6  drenche,  (4  drensehe,  dr(e  in- 
che,  4-5  drynche),  5-  drench.  Pa.  t.  a.  1-3 
drencte,  2-5  dreint(e,  3  drengte,  3-6  dreynt(e, 
4  dreynkt(e,  5  drenkte,  dreynete,  5  draynt(e, 
drenckt,  6-7  drent(e.  )3.  4-5  drenchid(e,  -yd, 
4-  drenched,  6-7  drencht.  Fa.  pple.  a.  1  drenct, 
2-3  dreint,  etc.,  6  drent,  drint,  drynt.  li.  4- 
drenehed,  6  -7  drencht.  [OE.  drpican  -  OS. 
drtpikian  (Du.  drenken ),  OHG.  trcnchen  (Ger. 
Irdnken),  ON.  drekkja  -.—drenkja  (Sw.  drdnktx) 
OTeut.  *draykjart,  f.  drayk,  ablaut  grade  of  driy- 
kan  to  drink,  of  which  it  is  the  causal  derivative.] 
1.  trans.  To  make  to  drink  ;  to  administer  drink 
to  ;  now  spec,  to  administer  a  draught  of  medicine 
in  a  forcible  manner  to  (an  animal). 

:  r 000  Ags.  Ps.  lix.  [lx.]  3  Du.  .hi.. mid  wynsume  wine 
drenctest.  a  1400  -50  A  lexander  1106  f>ou  sail  he  drenchid  of 
a  drinke  a  dra3te  of  vnsele.  1592  Daniel  Compl.  Rosamond 
29  Wks.  (1717)  54  Take  it  [i.e.  poison],  or  I  will  drench  you 
else  by  force.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius,  Vamial  IVars  11. 
55  The  drink  proceeding,  and  Gontharis  being  well  drencht 
and  grown  bountifull,  gave  of  his  meats  to  the  guard.  1672 
J.  Lacy  Dumb  Lady  1.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  21  I’ll  to  the 
wood  and  drench  a  sick  horse.  1756  Foote  Eng.fr.  Paris 
1.  Wks.  1799  1. 106  Madam,  drenched  with  a  bumper,  drops  a 
curtesy,  and  departs.  1808  Scott  Marm.  v.  xxii,  A  stranger 
maiden  ..  Had  drenched  him  with  a  beverage  rare.  1894 
Dalziel  Dis.  Dogs  (ed.  3)  2  It  is  necessary  to  drench  him. 
Jig.  1382  Wyclif  Deut.  xxxii.  42,  I  slial  drenche  myn 
arewis  in  blood,  and  my  swerd  shal  deuour  flesh. 

+  2.  To  submerge  in  water;  to  drown.  Also  rejl. 
Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  175  Gif  he  ship  findep,  he  fondeS 
to  drenchen  hit  }if  he  mai.  C1205  Lay.  12m  Summe  heo 
heom  drengte  in  pere  sas  deope.  c  1300  Havelok  561, 1  shal 
dreinchen  him  in  pe  se.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  650 
They  priuely  been  stirt  in  to  a  welle  And  dreynte  [z'.  rr. 
drenkte,  dreynt,  dreinte]  hem  seluen.  <21450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  55  Nor  no  water  shulde  drenche  her,  nor  fyre 
brenne  her.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  6  Condemned  to  be 
drent.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  viii.  (1626)  165  And  in 
the  strangling  waters  drencht  his  child. 
fig.  c  1630  Risdon  Surv.  Devon  §  293  (1810)  302  The  Dart 
drencheth  itself  into  that  river. 

+  3.  intr.  To  sink  in  water  ;  to  be  drowned.  Obs. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  100  pe  se  biset  ow  al  a  boute  . .  }e 
mowe  . .  drenche.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron .  Wace  (Rolls) 
2008  He  dreynte  perm,  c  1485  Digly  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1747 
pat  in  pis  flod  we  drench  natt.  a  1547  Surrey  in  Totiells 
Misc.  (Arb.)  16  Alas,  now  drencheth  my  swete  fo.  1570 
Abi».  Parker  Corr.  (1853)  3^4>  I  was  like  to  have  drenched 
in  the  midst  of  the  Thames. 

fig.  C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  902  (930)  pough  ye  hope 
in  salte  teris  drenche  \_Harl.  dreynte].  c  1385  —  L.  G.  W. 
1919  Ariadne ,  And  let  hire  drenche  in  sorwe  &  in  distresse. 

4.  trans.  To  wet  thoroughly  by  immersion ;  to 
steep,  soak,  saturate. 

C1230  Hali  Meid.  15  His  earewen  idrencte  of  an  attri 
haliwei.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  370  Let  drenche  it  for 
a  tyme  in  water  swete.  1589  Cogan  Haven  Health  eexliii. 
(1636)  310  A..spunge  drenched  in  white  Vineger  of  Roses. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Geoi'g.  in.  680  Good  Shepherds  after 
Sheering  drench  their  Sheep.  1719  Young  Busirisv.  i,  I'll 
drench  my  sword  in  thy  detested  blood.  1746-7  Hervey 
Medit.  (1818)  152  The  nails,  which  were  drenched  in  his 
sacred  veins. 

b.  Tanning.  (See  quots.) 
x853  C.  Morfit  Tanning ,  etc.  413  The  skins  are.  .drenched 
for  some  days  in  a  fermenting  bran-bath.  1885  Harper’s 
Mag.  Jan.  276/1  To  ‘drench*  . .  the  hides  are  placed  for  six 
or  eight  hours  in  vats  filled  with  a  dissolved  excrement, 
above  which  a  line  of  large  wooden  ..  wheels  ..  in  their 
revolution  turn  them  over  and  over  in  the  solution. 

5.  Now  esp .  To  wet  through  and  through  with 
liquid  falling  or  thrown  upon  the  object. 

1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  343  It  weat  not 
Aaron’s  head  alone,  but  drencht  his  beard  throughout,  a  1656 
Bp.  Hall  R cm.  Wks.  (1660)  53  Many  fields  have  been  drencht 
with  blood.  1714  Gay  Trivia  1.  46  And  Show’rs  soon  drench 
the  Camlet’s  cockled  Grain.  1832  T  ennyson  Dream  Fair 
Wofnen  85  Dark  wood- walks  drench’d  in  dew.  1871  L. 
Stephen  Playgr.  Fur.  iv.  (1894)95  A  thunderstorm  drenched 
us  during  our  descent.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  ci.  9  Drench'd 
in  a  brother's  tears,  and  weeping  freshly,  receives  them. 

+  6.  fig. .  To  drown,  immerse,  plunge,  overwhelm. 
C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  metr.  i.  1  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
sorwful  howre  pat  is  to  seyn  the  deth  hadde  almost  dreynt 
myn  heued.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxvi.  303  (Harl.  MS.)  He 
drenchith  pe  synner  in  Ivill  thowtis.  1560  Rolland  Crt. 
Venus  iv.  83  He.. was  drint  into  dispair.  1566  Dkant 
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Horace's  Sat.  iv.  C,  His  sonne  is  drente  in  debte  so  deepe. 
a  1628  Preston  New  Covt.  (1630)  198  Men  much  drenched 
in  worldly  business.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  III.  vi.  i. 
45  Minds  drenched  with  terror  are  easily  deceived. 

Hence  Drenched  (drenjt),  ppl.  a. 
ri34o  Cursor  M.  1886  (Trin.)  A  drenched  beest.  1589 
Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  27  To  drie  their  drenched 
apparaile.  1660  Gauden  Dr.  Brozvnrig  212  A  drenched 
and  almost  drowned  man.  1885  Harpers  Mag .  Jan.  276/1 
The  drenched  hides,  .are.  .worked  over  a  beam. 

Drench :  see  Dreng. 

Drencher.  [f.  Drench  v.  +  -er  h]  One  who 
or  that  which  drenches  ;  a  drenching  shower ;  an 
apparatus  for  administering  a  drench  to  a  beast. 

1755  Johnson,  Drencher ,  1.  One  that  dips  or  steeps  any 
thing.  2.  One  that  gives  physick  by  force.  Diet.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  22  Aug.  3/1  We  have  just  had  a  drencher,  and 
the  main  street  ..  is  swimming.  1894  H.  Dalziel  Dis . 
Dogs  3  The  medicine  measure  and  drencher.  .1  invented. 

Drenching  (dremjiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  1 .]  The  action  of  Drench  v.,  in  various  senses. 

C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  59  To  saue  a  mannus  bodi  fro 
deb  or  dryncchyng.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Laid  s  T.  387 
Who  kepte  hire  fro  the  drenchyng  in  the  see?  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  648  Malt  in  the  Drenching  will  swell.  1870  Daily 
News  25  Nov.,  He  gives  them  three  drenchings  of  varnish, 
b.  Comb.,  as  drenching- horn,  - staff. 

1639  T.  de  Gray  Compl.  Horsem.  106  Holding  up  his  head 
with  a  Drenching  Staffe.  1697  Dampier  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XX.  50  If  it  be  for  any  Cattel,  it  must  be.. given  with  a 
Drenching  Horn.  1737  Ozell  Rabelais  II.  64  A  Drenching- 
horn  serves  to  convey  a  Draught  into  a  Horse’s  Mouth. 

Dre’nching,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  drenches  or  thoroughly  wets  ;  soaking. 

1757  Gray  Descent  Odin  33  The  drenching  dews,  and 
driving  rain,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xi.  292  We  descended 
. .  amid  drenching  rain. 

Hence  Dre’nchingly  ado. 

1880  Miss  Broughton  Sec.  Th.  hi.  vii,  It  is  wet— oh, 
drenchingly,  drowningly  wet. 

Dreng  (dreg).  Eng.  Hist.  Also  i  drench, 
drengh,  3  drenche,  dringche,  3-4  dring(e,  Ac. 
6-8  dring.  [OE.  dreng ,  ON.  drengr  young  man, 
lad,  fellow,  (Sw.  driing  man,  servant,  some  one’s 
‘  man  ’,  Da.  dreng  boy,  lad,  apprentice).  The 
modem  word,  had  it  survived  in  living  use,  would 
have  been  dring-,  but  the  OE.  and  Norse  form 
dreng  is  retained  by  historical  writers.]  A  free 
tenant  (specially)  in  ancient  Northumbria,  holding 
by  a  tenure  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
nature  of  which  was  partly  military,  partly  servile. 
See  Maitland,  ‘Northumbrian  Tenures’  in  Eng. 
Hist.  Rev.  V.  632. 

a  1000  Battle  of  Mai  Jon  149  Forlet  5a  drenga  sum  daro5 
of  handa,  fleogan  of  folmum.  1086  Domesday  Bk.  269  b, 
Hujus  manerii  [Neweton,  Lane.]  aliam  terram  xv.  homines 
quos  drenchs  vocabant  pro  xv.  oris  tenebant . .  Modo  sunt 
ibi  vi.  drenghs.  cnoo  Charter  of  Ranulph  in  Murray 
Dial.  S.  C.  Scot.  22  note ,  R[anulf]  bisceop  greteS  wel  alle 
his  Heines  &  drenges  of  Ealondscire  &  of  Norhaniscire. 
c  1205  Lay.  12713  Androgien  wes  per  king;  vnder  him  wes 
moni  haeh  dring.  Ibid.  14700  Drenches,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
16022  (Cott.)  All  pai  gadird  o  pe  tun,  bath  freman  and  dring. 
c  1300  Havelok  2258  And  sipen  drenges,  and  sipen  thaynes, 
And  sipen  knithes,  and  sipen  sweynes.  1874  Stubbs  Const. 
Hist.  §  96  (ed.  3)  I.  262  Lanfranc. .turned  the  drengs,  the 
rent-paying  tenants  of  his  archiepiscopal  estates,  into  knights 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  1890  F.  W.  Maitland  in 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  V.  628  Under  Richard  I  the  thegns  and 
drengs  of  Northumberland  paid  tallage. 

b.  Contemptuously  :  A  low  or  base  fellow.  Sc. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  278  Quhilk  is  knawin  for 
ane  wrache  or  dring..  a  1605  Polwart  Flyting  zv.  Mont . 
gomcrie  796  Deid  dring,  dryd  sting  !  thou  will  hing  hut  a 
sun3ie.  1799  Sthuthers  To  the  Blackbird  ix,  The  Captive 
o’  some  dudron  dring,  Dull,  fat  an’  frowsy. 

Drengage  (dre'ggedg).  Eng.  Hist.  [ad.  med. 
L.  drengagwm,  f.  prec.  +  -agium,  -age.]  The 
tenure  or  service  of  a  dreng.  Also  attrib. 

[e  1250  Testa  de  Ncvill.  389  Johnes  de  Hawilton  tenet 
Hawilton  Claverworth  &  Wytington  in  capite  de  domino 
Rege  in  drengagio.  1277  P.  6  Edzv.  /,  B.  R.  Rot.  7  Dren- 
gagiuin  est  certum  servicium  mes  nemy  Service  de  Chivaler.] 
1607-72  Cowell  Interpr.,  Drengage,  Drcngagium,  the 
Tenure  by  which  the  Drenches  held  their  Lands.  1890  F. 
W.  Maitland  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  V.  626  Even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  drengage  tenants  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham  were  still  nominally  liable  to  do  1  outward  ’.  1894 
R.  S.  Ferguson  Hist.  IVestmorld.  94  A  mere  trace  of 
Drengage  is  to  be  found  in  Cumberland,  two  tenants  only, 
but  it  existed  in  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

Drenke,  obs.  form  of  Drench. 

+  Dre-nkle,w.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  qdrenkle,  -kil, 
5  -kel ;  P.  3-5  drinkel,  drynkle ;  7.  4  dronkle. 
[A  frequentative  derivative  from  stem  of  drink  and 
drench  OE.  type  *drqnclian-.—*dra>jkilojan.  The 
form  dronkle,  if  not  a  misreading  of  drenkle,  may 
represent  a  type  *drajkulojan ;  cf.  drevel,  dravel, 
Drivel.] 

1.  trims.  To  submerge,  drown. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1652  (Gott.),  I  sal  paim  drenkil 
[Cott.  4  Fairf.  droun,  Trin.  drenche]  in  watir  sone.  Ibid. 
2228  (Gott.)  c  1330  R.'Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  310  be  rayne. . 
ran  doun  on  be  mountayns,  &  drenkled  be  playnes. 

8.  c  1250  Gen.  Ex.  2768  Egipte  king  . .  Se  Se  childre  so 
drinkelen  bead.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  75  En- 
chauntement . .  that  drynklyn  may  the  not  the  see. 

y.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  43  Four  &  tuente 
bousand  in  Temse  alle  at  ones  Wer  dronkled.  Ibid.  a88  In 
a  water  stampe  he  was  dronkled  fleand. 


2.  intr.  To  suffer  submersion  or  drowning. 
a.  a  1300  Cursor  At.  1236  (G6tt.)  Pai  drenkled  all  in  noe 
flode.  14..  Songs  4  Carols  15/A  C.  (Percy  Soc.)  58  His 
bestes  drenkelyd  in  every  dyche. 

8.  <21300  Cursor  M.  1796  (Gott.)  }>ai  drinklid  ilkan. 
y.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  106  And  dronkled  by 
be  se  side  bob  William  and  Richard.  Ibid.  170  pe  schip  bat 
was  so  grete  it  dronkled  in  the  flode. 

t  Drent,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  dreint,  dreynt. 
[obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Drench  ».]  Drenched,  drowned. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxix.  in  He  is  dronke  ase  a 
dreynt  mous.  1579  Spenser  Shep/i.  Cal.  Nov.  37  For  deade 
is  Dido,  dead  alas  and  drent. 

Dreof,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Drive  v. 

Dreoghen,  dreojen,  obs.  forms  of  Dree  v. 
Drepailid  (dre’panid).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  Spenav-ov 
scythe  +  -id.]  A  fish  belonging  to  the  Drepanidx., 
a  family  of  scombroid  acanthopterygian  fishes,  the 
typical  genus  of  which  is  Drepane ,  so  called  from 
its  elongated  falciform  pectoral  fins. 

From  same  source,  Dre  paniform  a.,  sickle¬ 
shaped,  falciform.  ||  Drepanis  [mod.L.],  a  genus 
of  birds ;  the  sickle-billed  sunbirds  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  ||  Drepanitim,  Bot.  [mod.L.],  ‘  Eich- 
ler’s  term  for  a  sickle-shaped  cyme,  in  which  the 
lateral  axes  are  all  in  the  median  plane  and  spring 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  curved  axis.’  Dre'panoid 
a.,  ‘scythe  or  sickle-shaped’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 

+  Drepe,  V.  Obs.  Forms:  i  drepan,  4-5 
drep(e.  Pa.  t.  1  draep,  drep,  4  drap,  drop, 
dreped,  5  drepit.  Pa.  pple.  1  drepen,  dropen, 

5  drepit,  -id.  [A  Common  Tent,  strong  verb  of 
ablaut  series  e,  a,  a*,  e  ;  OE.  drepan,  —  M.  and 
mod.LG.  drepan,  drapan ,  MDu.  drepan  to  hit, 
strike,  OHG.  t refan.  trejfan  (Ger.  treffen),  ON. 
drepa  to  strike,  smite,  kill  (Sw.  drdpa,  Da.  dr  as  be, 
to  kill,  slay).]  irons.  To  strike,  kill,  overcome. 

Beowulf  (Th.)  3495  Under  helm  drepen.  Ibid.  5753  ponne 
ic  sweorde  drep  ferhS-geniSlan.  a  1300  Cursor  At.  3602 
(Cott.)  pat  b°u  mai  drep  [v.  r.  sle]  me  sum  dere.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  n ciii[i],  6  Step-childre  pai  drape  al  dai.  c  1300 
Havelok  2229  He  with  his  hend  Ne  drop  him  nouth,  that 
sor  fend,  c  1325  Body  4  Soul  259  in  Map's  Poems  343  The 
deth  so  deolfulliche  me  drap.  t'1400  Destr.  Troy  929  pis 
stone,  .drepit  the  dragon  to  the  dethe  negh.  a  1400-50 
A  lexamlcr  867,  I  did  bot  my  deuize  to  drepe  him. 

Hence  +  Dre'ping  vbl.  sb. ;  also  +  Dr e  per,  one 
who  kills  ;  a  murderer. 

C1300  Havelok  2684  per  was  swilk  dreping  of  be  folk. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3422  pe  drepars  of  Dary. 

Drepe,  early  form  Sf  Dreep  v. 

Drere,  -lie,  Drerie,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Drear,  etc. 

+  Drese,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  driosan ,  to  fall,  go 
to  ruin,  pa.  pple.  (ge')droren,  whence  early  ME. 
ydrore ;  a  comm.  Teut.  vb.  =  OS.  driosan,  Goth. 
driusan,  draus,  drusum,  dr  ns  an  C\  To  fall. 

a  1000  Phoenix  34  Wscstmas  ne  dreosaS.  [c  1275  Lay. 
9245  Al  he  [Portcastre]  gan  to-drese.]  13..  Leg.  of 
Gregorius  155  (Matz.)  He  was  to  dep  ydrore. 

Dress  (dres),  v.  Forms  :  4  dresce,  4-6  dres, 

4- 7  dresse,  (5  drisse,  drysse),  4-  dress.  IS.  5 
dirse,  dyrse,  9  north,  derse.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 

5- 6  dreste,  4-  dressed,  drest.  [a.  OF.  dresse-r 
(earlier  drecier,  drescef)  to  arrange  =  Pr.  dressar, 
drepar,  OSp.  dcrezar,  It.  d{i)rizzare  L.  type 
*directidrc,  f.  direct-us  Direct.] 

I.  To  make  straight  or  right ;  to  bring  into 
proper  order  ;  to  array,  make  ready,  prepare,  tend. 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  straight ;  to  erect,  set  up. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  2554  He  dressyd  hys  bak  unto  the  maste. 
1375  Barbour Brucex\u.  372  Dressand  vp  ledderis  douchtely. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  28  Myne  eres  shall  be  dressed 
vp,  to  here  his  prayer,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay mon  xxii. 
476  That  the  gibet  be  dressed  all  hie  vpon  the  gate.  1530 
Palsgr.  528/2, 1  dresse,  1  set  upryght . .  Dresse  this  old  ymage 
agaynst  the  wall.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy. 

11.  iii.  73  b,  To  dresse  up  the  pavillion.  [1892  Black  <5* 
White  22  Oct.  474/2  He.. dressed  his  figure  still  more 
uprightly.] 

+  b.  reji.  and  intr.  To  raise  oneself,  to  rise.  Obs. 

13. .  Gazu.  <$•  Gr.  Knt .  566  He.  .dressez  on  J?e  morn,  Askez 
erly  hys  armez.  c  1374  Chaucer  Ti'oylus  in.  22  (71)  Troilus 
.  .dressede  hym  vpward.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  cxcviii.  288 
He  dressyd  hym  on  his  steroppes. 

+  2.  traits.  To  put  (things)  ‘straight’  or  ‘to 
rights  *  {lit.  and  Jig.)  ;  to  set  in  order  ;  to  manage. 
Also  with  up.  Obs. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  327  Wardeyns  wise,  To 
kepe  |?e  lond  and  dres  J?e  folk  forto  justise.  'i  a  1400  Morte 
Arth.  46  Danmarke  he  dryssede  alle  by  drede  of  hym 
selvyne.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  117  All  thing  }eid 
weill  and  wes  weill  drest,  In.  .peace.  1672  Acc.  Bk.  Sir  J. 
Foulis  (1894)  9  To  the  wright . .  for  dressing  some  things 
about  yJ  house. 

+  b.  To  right,  redress,  remedy.  Obs. 
c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems xx.  7  Scho.  .Quhilk  suld  thy  dolour 
dress. 

f  c.  To  arrange  amongst ;  to  divide.  Obs. 

c  1400  Gamelyn  36  Dresseth  my  londes  among  my  sonis 
thre..  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2112  Till  ho  duly  were  ded  & 
dressit  in  pesis.  c  142c  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  21  Take 
onyons.  .And  dresshe  horn  smalle. 

+  3.  To  place  or  set  in  position  ;  to  put  on  (with 
a  connotation  of  adjustment).  Obs. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  325  A  coroun  on  hir  heed  thay  I 


han  i-dressed.  1387  Trf.visa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  71  Gere- 
bertus  dressed  hym  [se  occuluit ]  under  a  treen  brugge  and 
heng  by  be  armes.  c  1400  Mclayne  835  Thay  dressede  on 
hym  a  dyademe.  £1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt. 
<1814)  347  How  Arthur  dressed  downe  one  of  the  corners  of 
her  keuerchefe  aboute  her  necke. 

b.  Printing.  See  quot. 

1823  Crabb  Tec  knot.  Diet.,  To  Dress  a  Chase  (Print.)  or 
a  Form,  to  fit  the  pages  and  the  chase,  or  form,  of  the  matter 
that  has  been  composed. 

4.  Alii.  a.  trans.  To  draw  up  (troops)  in  proper 
alignment. 

1746  Rep.  Cond.  Sir  J.  Cope  54  The  Artillery  to  have 
been  posted  on  the  Right  of  the  Line,  and  dressed  straight 
with  it.  .  1796  Stedman  Surinam  I.  viii.  185  The  whole 
party  being  dressed  in  one  rank,  face  to  the  right.  1833 
Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  23  No  rank  ..  ought  ever  to  be 
dressed,  without  the  person .  .appointed  to  dress  it,  deter¬ 
mining  ..  a  line  on  Which  the  rank  . .  is  to  be  formed.  1868 
Kinglake  Crimea  (18 77)  III.  i.  220  The  battalion  dressed 
its  ranks  with  precision. 

transf.  1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Com.  27  Pull  down 
the  whole  front  of  the  warehouses  and  dress  them  back. 
1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  159  The  subalterns 
dress  and  correct  the  line  of  tents. 

b.  intr.  To  ‘  form  ’  in  proper  alignment. 

1796  Instr.  <$-  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  51  When  marching  in 
line,  each  squadron  dresses  to  its  own  center.  1803  Compl. 
Drill  Serjeant  10  At  the  word  Dress,  each  man  will  cast 
his  eyes  to  the  point  he  is  to  dress  to.  1853  Stocqueler 
Milit.  Encycl.  s.  v.,  Soldiers  dress  by  one  another  in  ranks, 
and  the  body  collectively  by  some  given  object. 

transf  1888  N.  <$•  Q.  7th  Ser.  V.  344  All  that  remains  of 
the  west  sides  of  the  square,  .is  continued  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  brick  house,  and  dresses  with  it  in  height. 

5.  trans.  To  make  ready  or  prepare  for  any 
purpose  ;  to  order,  arrange,  draw  up.  Also  with 
up.  Obs .  exc.  as  transf.  from  7. 

13..  K.Alis.  479  Neptanabus  Made  so  strong  sorcerye, 
And  dressed  hit  by  the  skye.  1382  Wyclif  John  i.  23 
Dresse  3e  the  wey  of  the  Lord,  as  Ysaye  ..  seyde.  a  1400 
Pistill  of  Susan  274  Nou  b^i  dresse  hire  to  dep.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xxxvi.  240  A  draughte . .  of  drinke  haue  I  dreste. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  cxvii.  422  And  dresse  vp  tubbes 
with  water  of  the  see,  and  halowe  you  it,  and  chrysten 
them  therin.  a  1605  Montgomerie  Minde's  Melodic  Ps. 
lvii.  35  A  ditche  is  drest  For  me — bot  loe  !  my  foes  therein 
doe  fall.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  681  Galilaeus  ..  under¬ 
took  to  dress  Tables  of  their  Motions.  1763  J.  Brown 
Poetry  #  M us.  v.  50  There  was  neither  History  nor 
Philosophy  . .  but  what  was  dressed  by  the  Muses.  1834 
M edwin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  34  To  employ  ourselves  in 
dressing  a  few  flies. 

+  b.  intr.  To  make  arrangements,  arrange.  Obs. 

1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  445  He  sendis 
Bischop  Monluch  . .  to  handle  with  her,  and  dres  anent  the 
transporteng  of  the  armie  frome  the  Jnglis  bordouris. 

+  6.  rejl .  and  intr .  To  prepare  oneself,  make 
ready;  in  many  quots.  coloured  by  sense  14,  and  so  = 
to  apply  oneself,  direct  one’s  skill  or  energies,  turn 
the  attention  to.  Cf.  Address  v.  III.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Lazo's  T.  1002  Alla  gan  hym 
dresse,  And  eek  his  wyf,  this  Emperour  to  meete.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  5195  pes  drest  for  }>c  dede  and  droghen  to  ship. 
Ibid.  8425  Of  Andromaca  di  em  I  dresse  me  to  telle.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  67  Let  vs  dresse  our  selfe  to 
go  forth  the  iourney  of  lyfe.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  viii.  75  The  Hammiltounis  vrges  the  Douglas, 
to  dres  him  for  the  morne. 

7.  trans.  To  array,  attire,  or  ‘rig  out’,  with 
suitable  clothing  or  raiment ;  to  adorn  or  deck 
with  apparel ;  in  later  use  often  simply,  to  clothe. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii.  91  Dresse  vs  in  riche  array.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  201  b,  The  spouse,  .hath  many 
women  to  adorne  and  dresse  her.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 
111.  ii.  11.  iii.  (1676)  296/1  Some  light  housewife,  .dressed  like 
a  May-lady.  1762  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  xiv,  I  was  dressed  after 
the  fashion  of  Europe.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VI.  xlvii. 
101  He.. came  out  drest  in  white.  1866  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Lett.  III.  319,  I  was  up  and  dressed  at  seven. 

b.  rejl.  [and  pass.)  To  attire  oneself  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  fashion  or  artistic  effect ;  spec,  to  put  on  the 
more  elaborate  costume  proper  for  a  dinner  or 
evening  party  or  for  a  ceremonial  occasion;  also, 
simply,  to  attire  oneself,  put  on  one’s  clothes. 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  11.  99  Our  Saviour.. sets 
up  little  children  as  looking-glasses  of  grace  to  dresse 
ourselves  in.  1667  Pepys  Diary  25  Mar.,  By  and  by  comes 
Mr.  Lowther  and  his  wife  and  mine  ..  into  a  box,  forsooth, 
neither  of  them  being  dressed.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
xvm.  xi,  He  had  barely  time  left  to  dress  himself.  1750 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  27  r  4  He  was  come  back  to  dress 
himself  for  a  ball.  1894  Baring-Gould^  Kitty  III.  9  He 
saw  the  lawyer  dressing  himself  and  shaving. 

c.  intr.  in  reflexive  sense. 

1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  Prol.  15  They.  .Dress’d  at  Her,  danc’d, 
and  fought,  and.. did  all  that  Men  could  do  to  have  her. 
1710  Swift  Lett.  (1767)  III.  77  While  I  was^  dressing. 
x73°-6  Bailey  (folio)  s.  v.,  To  dress  at  a  person,  is  to  dress 
and  adorn  in  order  to  enamour  or  gain  the  affection  of  a 
person.  1800  Oracle  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1801)  IV.  23 
When  he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  let  him  dress  off  in  the 
sprucest  style.  1802  G.  Rose  Diaries  (i860)  I.  505,  I  went 
up  to  dress  for  dinner.  1815  Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubul 
(1842)  II.  51  They  ..  dress  like  Khyberees.  1885  Manch . 
Exam.  12  Jan.  6/2  The  ladies,  .dress  in  blacks  and  drabs. 
1887  Daily  News  7  June  6/1  That  section  of  the  world  that 
‘  dresses '  in  contradistinction  to  merely  wearing  clothes. 

d.  trans.  To  dress  up :  to  attire  elaborately* 1 
or  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  a  superior  position 
or  to  a  part  which,  one  aspires  to  play.  To  dress 
out  (+ forth)  •  to  deck  out  with  dress.  Also  intr. 
for  reft. 
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1674  s.  Vincent  Gallant's  Acad.  29  Being  neatly  and 
Taylor-like  drest  up.  1721  Berkeley  Prev.  Ruin  Gt.  Brit . 
Wks.  III.  201  The  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to  dress  him 
up  in  fine  clothes.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  iv.  x,  Dress 
forth  his  wenches  in  such  gaudy  style.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic. 
W.  iv,  Down  came  my  wife  and  daughters,  drest  out  in  all 
their  former  splendour.  1876  Trevelyan  Macaulay  I.  i.  16 
The  Frenchmen,  .dressed  out  with  women’s  gowns  and 
petticoats.  Mod.  To  dress  up  for  private  theatricals, 
e.  transf.  and  fig.  (of  7  and  7  d.) 

1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  Aviij,  Such  a  most  busie 
Daw  did  seeme  to  dresse  My  Characters  with  saucinesse. 
1699  Bentley  Thai.  162  A  sort  of  Declamation,  to  dress  up 
and  to  varnish  the  Story  of  Pausanias.  1725  Watts  Logic  in. 
iii.  §  1  They  dress  up  the  opinion  of  their  adversary  as  they 
please.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  Dogma  (1876)  315  Dressing 
the  popular  doctrine  out  with  fine  speculations. 

8.  To  array,  equip ;  to  adorn,  deck  ;  also  with 
out,  +  up.  To  dress  a  ship :  to  deck  it  out  with 
flags,  etc.  To  dress  a  (shop)  window  :  to  decorate 
it  with  goods  artistically  or  attractively  displayed. 

C1400  Rowland  #  O.  362  Thay  . .  dressede  hym  in  his 
armours,  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  165,  I  haue  dyamantis  dere 
wourthy  to  dresse.  1530  Palsgr.  528/2,  I  dressed  my  house 
gayly  against  my  housbandes  comynge  home.  1648  Gage 
l Vest  Ind.  viii.  23  The  Chamber  was  richly  dressed  and 
hung  with  many  pictures,  and  with  hangings.  1769  Falconer 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Faire  la  Parade,  to  dress  a  ship,  or  to 
adorn  her  with  flags.  1844  Dickens  Christm.  Carol 27  It  was 
made  plain  enough,  by  the  dressing  of  the  shops,  that  here 
too  it  was  Christmas  time  again.  1879  Sala  Paris  Herself 
Again  1.  xviii.  292  His  windows  are  not  yet  ‘dressed  ’. 

b.  To  equip  or  provide  (a  play,  etc.)  with  the 
appropriate  costumes. 

1741  T.  Betterton  Eng.  Stage  vi.  9  The  Play,  .was  acted 
before  the  Court  and  very  richly  Drest.  1881  Daily  News 
12  Sept.  2/1  The  opera  will  be  newly  dressed. 

c.  Arch.  To  decorate  (a  window,  etc.)  with 
mouldings  or  the  like.  Cf.  Dressing  vbl.  sb.  4  e. 

1726  Leoni  Designs  5/2  The  Windows  of  the  upper 
Apartments  are  dressed.  —  Alberti's  Archil.  II.  57/2 
A  door  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the  Doric  or  Ionic  Order. 

9.  To  treat  (a  person)  ‘properly’,  esp.  (in 
ironical  use)  with  deserved  severity;  hence,  to  give 
a  thrashing  or  beating  to,  to  chastise  ;  to  reprimand 
severely,  scold.  Now  usually  with  down.  (App. 
associated  with  13  f,  and  kindred  uses.) 

1423  Jas.  I.  Kingis  Q.  clxxiii,  From  day  to  day  so  sore 
here  artow  drest.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xl.  268  The 
Apostillis. .  Reioysit  that  for  Christ  sa  thay  were  drest. 
1679  Essex  Freeholders  6  They  dressed  the  Rogues  . .  as 
they  were  never  dressed  in  their  lives.  1785  Spanish 
Rivals  9  He  would  dress  my  jacket,  an  I  were  to  tell  him 
on’t.  1850  Blackie  /Eschylus  II.  302  So  we  say  allegorically 
to  trim  one  handsomely,  to  dress  him,  when  we  mean  to 
punish. 

10.  To  treat  (a  wounded  man  or  his  wounds) 
with  remedies  or  curative  appliances. 

1471  Sir  J.  Paston  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  668  III.  3  He  is 
hurt  with  an  arow  . .  and  I  have  sent  hym  a  serjon,  whyche 
bathe  dressid  hym.  1526  Tisdale  Luke  x.  34  [He]  brought 
hym  to  a  comnien  hostry  and  drest  him.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  120  The  wound,  .had  bin.  .well  dressed 
by  the. .Surgeons.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg. 
(1771)  149,  I  dressed  him  . .  with  the  common  Digestive. 
c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  156  He  had  his  wound  dressed. 

11.  To  treat  or  prepare  (things)  in  some  way 
proper  to  their  nature  or  character  ;  to  subject  to 
processes  requisite  for  cleansing,  purifying,  trim¬ 
ming,  smoothing,  etc.  See  also  13. 

1480  VVardr.  Acc .  Edw.  IV  (1830)  225  For  bynding 
gilding  and  dressing  of  a  booke  called  Titus  Livius.  1523 
Fitzherb.  Hush.  §  132  Dresse  the  wode  and  bowe  it  clene. 
1535  Coverd.  Exod.  xxx.  7  Whan  he  dresseth  the  lampes. 
1559  Morwyng  Evonym.  15  Hoate  oyles  chymistically  drest 
and  prepared.  1696  De  la  Pryme  Diary  (Surtees)  85  As 
her  father  was  dressing  a  great  pond . .  there  was  cast  up  out 
of  it  60  or  80  little  images.  1793  Sm eaton  Edy stone  L. 
§  239  The  trenails  having  been  previously  dressed  with  a 
plane.  1802  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XX.  277  These  stones., 
require  to  be  . .  oftener  dressed  than  French  Burr-stones. 
1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Ex/iib.  I.  302  The  usual  mode  of 
dressing  flour  is  to  brush  it  through  a  cylinder  clothed  with 
wire.  1894  Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.v.  Dressing  Limey 
The  slaked  lime  powder  is  passed  through  a  sieve  to  remove 
coarse  particles,  and  this  operation  is  known  as  dressing 
lime.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  50/1  The  surface.. is 
dressed  with  a  little  oxide, 
b.  intr .  =  passive . 

1802  Naval  Chron.  IX.  293  A  rove-ash  oar  that  will  dress 
clean  and  light,  is  too  pliant.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  <5*  Schm. 
(1858)  269  It  was  a  hard.. stone,  but  dressed  readily  to  pick 
and  hammer. 

12.  To  take  away  or  remove  (anything)  in  the 
process  of  preparing,  purifying  or  cleansing. 

1701  C.  Wolley  Jrnl.  in  N.  York  (i860)  50  They  fence  . . 
their  graves  about,  .dressing  the  weeds  from  them.  1769 
Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housckpr.  (1778)  301  Kill  your  pig, 
dress  off  the  hair.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  229  For 
the  purpose  of  dressing  the  remaining  sand  off  it  [a  casting], 
1858  Jr?d.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIX.  1.  218  Vast  quantities  of  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  are  dressed  out  of  the  cottons. 

13.  Specific  and  technical  uses.  a.  To  prepare 
for  use  as  food,  by  making  ready  to  cook,  or  by 
cooking.  Also  intr .  —  passive. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  3510  Or  ye  come  the  flesch  was  dressyd. 
Ik  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  13  Put  yn  \>e  Oystrys  J?er-to,  and 
P P^esse  it  forth.  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda' s  Cong . 
E.  Ind.  iv.  10  b,  To  dresse  their  meate  with  salt  water.  1632 
Milton  L' Allegro  86  Their  savoury  dinner.  .Of  herbs  and 
other  country  messes,  Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses. 
1736  T.  Sheridan  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  163  We  dress 
them  with  carp  sauce.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxxii,  A  very 


genteel  entertainment,  .dressed  by  Mr.  Thornhill’s  cook. 
1885  Manch .  Exam.  28  May  5/1  The  carcase  of  a  . .  cow 
dressed  ready  for  sale. 

1806  Culina  27  This  dish  will  dress  very  well  with  the 
cheese  of  our  own  country.  1858  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIX. 
1.  75  Potatoes  so  grown  . .  dress  badly.  1895  Daily  News 
12  Sept.  5/5  The  sheep,  .should  dress  about  75  lbs.  each. 

b.  To  comb,  brush,  and  do  up  (the  hair). 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxx.  vii,  Her  shining  here  so 
properly  she  dresses.  1663  Pepys  Diary  13  July,  Her  hair 
dressed  a  la  negligence.  1773  Johnson  Let.  Mrs.  Thrale 
24  Sept.,  [She]  dresses  her  head  very  high. .  I  wish  her  head¬ 
dress  was  lower.  1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  viii.  333  He 
dressed  his  hair  and  crowned  himself  for  a  battle  as  others 
for  a  feast. 

c.  To  till,  cultivate,  prune,  or  tend  (a  field, 
garden,  or  plant) ;  to  treat  with  manure,  etc. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  11  They  laboured  and 
dressed  the  vynyarde  of  god  by  holy  werkes  of  fayth.  1593 
Shaks.  Rich.  II,  iii.  iv.  56  He  had  not  so  trim’d  And  drest 
his  Land,  as  we  this  Garden.  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr., 
Relig.  BritoTis  36  Some  wrought  in  the  Gardens,  others 
dressed  the  Orchards.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iv. 
(1840)  93  In  planting  and  dressing  the  Vines.  1821  Dwight 
Trav.  II.  343  Lands,  dressed  with  gypsum.  1843  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  IV.  1.  22  The  leaves  are  allowed  to  rot  and  dress 
the  ground.  1881  Whitehead  Hops  8  Sets  are  cut  in  the 
early  spring,  .when  the  plants  are  dressed. 
fig.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xi.  51  This  seed  of  Religion 
. .  to  nourish,  dresse,  and  forme  it  into  Lawes.  a  1708 
Beveridge  Priv.  Th.  n.  (1730)  72  St.  Paul,  who  had 
planted  a  Church,  .left  him  to  dress  and  propagate  it. 

+  d.  To  train  or  break  in  (a  horse  or  other 
animal).  Obs . 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6207  Two  dromoudarys  drowe  hit, 
dressit  }?erfore.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  If  v.  v.  So  That  horse, 
that  I  so  carefully  haue  drest.  a  1639  Wotton  in  Relit/. 
IVotton.  157  The  great  horse  whom  already  dressed,  no  man 
can  more  skilfully  manage,  or  better  break  if  rough  and 
furious.  1771  Berenger  Hist.  Horsem.  I.  169  They  all 
having  been  carefully  handled,  dressed,  or  maneged. 

e.  To  groom  or  curry  (a  horse). 

1530  Palsgr.  528/2  Hosteller,  dresse  my  horse  well,  and 
thou  shake  have  a  penny.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Husb. 
(1623)  61  Dress  your  horse  twice  a  day,  when  hee  rests,  and 
once  when  he  travels.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Jourti.  France  I. 
7  The  gentlemen  have  commonly  a  good  horse  under  them, 
but  certainly  a  dressed  one.  1870  Blaine  Encycl.  Rur. 
Sports  304  It  is  not  only  to  remove  dirt  and  to  make  the 
coat  shine  that  we  dress  horses,  but.  .to  ensure  their  health. 

f.  To  prepare  and  finish,  as  leather  ;  to  curry. 
1511-12  Act  3  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  Preamb.,  Whiche  Ledder 

.  .the  same  persones  corye  and  dresse  in  theyr  owne  houses. 
1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  113  The  skins  of  Dogs 
are  dressed  for  Gloves,  and  close  Boots.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  (1831)  III.  352,  I  observed  them  . .  dressing  sheep¬ 
skins.  1837  Whittocic  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  173  In  dressing 
leather.. the  first  operation  on  the  skins  is  steeping  them 
until  they  are  thoroughly  wetted. 

g.  To  finish  (textile  fabrics),  so  as  to  give  them 
a  nap,  smooth  surface,  or  gloss. 

1513-14  Act  5  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  3  Preamb.,  Marchauntes 
should  be  bounden  to  dresse  every  white  Cloth,  .on  this  side 
the  See  after  they  have  bought  theym.  1530  Palsgr.  528/2, 
I  dresse  an  olde  garment,  I  rayse  the  woll  of  it  to  make  it 
seme  newe  agayne.  1570  Levins  Manip.  84/33  To  Dresse 
cloth,  concinnare.  1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  235/2 
The  white  cloths,  .sent  to  Holland  to  be  dyed  and  dressed. 

h.  To  cleanse  (corn)  from  chaff  and  the  like. 
1635  Quarles  Embl.  11.  x.  (1718)  90  Teach  me  the  skill  To 

dress  and  chuse  the  corn,  take  those  the  chaff  that  will. 
1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  76  Corn  Threshed,  Winnowed, 
and  Dressed.  1732  Acc.  Workhouses  79  Their  bread  is 
wheat  dressed  down.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exltib.  I.  371 
A  machine  for  dressing  grain,  being  an  improved  winnowing 
machine. 

i.  To  prepare  (ore)  for  smeltiDg  by  the  removal 
of  the  non-metallic  portion. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Stepp .,  Dressing  of  ores',  the  preparing 
of  them  as  they  come  rough  from  the  mine,  for  the  working 
by  fire.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  161  Apparatus  used 
for  dressing  the  inferior  copper  ores,  .for  dressing  the  poorer 
portion  of  the  mineral  from  the  tye. 

II.  To  direct. 

+  14.  trans.  To  make  straight  the  course  of  (a 
person  or  thing) ;  to  turn  or  send  in  some  given 
direction  ;  to  direct,  guide,  (lit.  and  Jig.)  Obs. 

^1325  Pi'ose  Psalter  xxiv.  [xxv.]  5  Dresce  me,  Lord,  in 
thy  sothenesse.  C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  no 
(Camb.  MS.)  God  hym  self. .ordeynyh  and  dressy}>  alle 
binges  to  goode.  1382  Wyclif  Num.  xxiv.  1  He .  .dressynge 
nis  chere  a3ens  the  deseert  . .  saw3  Irael  in  the  tends 
dwellynge.  t'1500  Melusine  vi.  30  Yf  you  knowe  not  the 
way  wel  I  shall  dresse  you  to  it.  1591  Florio  "2nd  Fruit es 
75,  I  had  beene  wisely  drest,  if  I  had  playd  that  Knight. 

rcjl.  1556  Aurelio  $  I  sab.  (1608)  H  iij,  All  her  entreprises 
.  .dressethe  them  all  unto  the  dishoneste  parte. 

+  b.  To  reach  or  hold  forth;  to  offer.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  vii.  9  Who  of  3011  is  a  man,  whom  }if 
his  sone  axe  breed,  wher  ne  sbal  dresse  to  hym  [1388  take 
hym]  a  stoon?  —  Luke  xxiv.  30  He  took  bred,  and 
blesside,  and  brae,  and  dresside  to  hem.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  9  Thes  ladies  g an  her  gyftes  dresse. 

+  15.  refl.  and  intr.  To  direct  one’s  course;  to 
betake  oneself,  repair ;  to  proceed,  move,  go.  Obs . 

13..  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1415  pe  douthe  dressed  to  pe  wod. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  951  To  Grisilde  agayn  wol  I  me 
dresse.  1470-85  Malory  A  rthur  iv.  xxviii,  They  dressyd  to 
gyders  and  eyther  gaf  other  suche  strokes.  1500-20  Dunbar 
Poems  lxxiii.  10  Dress  fro  desert,  draw  to  thy  dwelling- 
place.  1513  Douglas  VE?ieis  x.  x.  18  Syne  baldly  . .  Agane 
Eneas  can  Tarquytus  dres.  1572  Forrest  Theophilus  1064 
in  Anglia  VII,  Unto  the  busshoppe  hedreste  him  forth. 

1 16.  trans.  To  direct  (spoken  words  or  a  written 
message)  to  any  one  ;  to  Address.  Obs. 


C1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  242  (Matz.)  Hir 
suster  . .  gan  unto  me  dresse  A  wooful  bille.  c  1449  Pecock 
Rcpr.  Prol.  2  These  same  wordis  . .  bi  Seint  Poul  dressid  to 
Thimothe.  .mowe  weel  ynow  be.  .dressid  ferthir  to  ech  lay 
persoon,  c  1500  Melusine  ix.  38  A  knyght  . .  dressed  hys 
wordes  toward  her,  &  said  [etc.].  1664  Floddan  F.  ii.  17  His 

Letters  fast  he  forth  did  dress. 

Dress  (dres),  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

+ 1.  The  act  of  dressing.  Obs. 

+  a.  A  setting  ‘  to  rights  ’ ;  redress. 

1565  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  404  The  Earls,  .haue 
received  their  dress,  and  so  are  in  quiet, 
f  b.  Conduct  {lit.  and  fig.) 
a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref  Wks.  1846  I.  434  To  enter  in  the 
dresse  of  suche  affaris.  1583  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv.  756 
Daylie  we  may  se  his  dress,  When  Monseir  gaid  vnto  his 
mess. 

f  C.  The  act  or  fact  of  attiring  or  arraying  oneself, 
esp.  ornamentally. 

1739  6.  Ogle  Gualth.  <5*  Gris.  107  Be  ever  on  the  Dress, 
and  on  the  Rove.  1778  Miss  Burney  Evelina  Ixxii,  She  and 
Mrs.  Selwyn  were  gone  up  stairs  to  finish  their  dress. 

2.  Personal  attire  or  apparel  :  orig.  that  proper 
to  some  special  rank  or  order  of  person,  or  to  some 
ceremony  or  function  ;  but,  in  later  use,  often 
merely  :  Clothing,  costume,  garb,  esp.  that  part 
which  is  external  and  serves  for  adornment  as  well 
as  for  covering. 

Full  dress  (or,  simply, 1  dress  ’)  :  the  more  elaborate  apparel 
proper  to  a  public  ceremony,  a  dinner,  or  an  evening  party. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  11.  iv.  5  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your 
Souldiers  dresse.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc s  Trav.  93 
The  Merchants  weare  the  Turkish  dresse.  1693  Hum.  <$• 
Conv.  Tenon  35  Appeal’d  to  . .  in  all  nice  points  of  Dress. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (J.),  Full  dress  creates  dignity, 
augments  consciousness,  and  keeps  at  distance  an  encroacher. 
1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xix,  Your  black  silk  frock  will  be 
quite  dress  enough.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  15 
Dress  . .  was  then  the  symbol  of  rank,  prescribed  by  statute. 
1868  Daily  News  8  Aug.,  The  male  dancers  were  in  every 
variety  of  costume . .  none,  of  course,  in  anything  approaching 
to  ‘  dress  ’.  a  1876  G.  Dawson  Fr.  Mem.  (1888)  249  History 
shows  us  people  in  full  dress,  biography  shows  them  in 
undress,  and  diaries  show  them  undressed. 

b.  With  a  and  pi. :  A  suit  of  garments  or  a 
single  external  garment  appropriate  to  some  occa¬ 
sion  when  adornment  is  required  ;  now  spec,  a  lady's 
robe  or  gown  made  not  merely  to  clothe  but  also 
to  adorn. 

1638  Ford  Fancies  ill.  iii,  Your  dresses  blab  your  vanities  ! 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  69  r  4  The  single  Dress  of  a 
Woman  of  Quality  is  often  the  Product  of  a  hundred 
Climates.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  toConq.  it.  i,  Changing  our 
travelling  dresses  in  the  morning,  a  1821  Keats  Sonn. 

‘  Keen  fitful  gusts  Lovely  Laura  in  her  light  green  dress. 
1857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.  Art  i.  (1868)  74  No  good  historical 
painting  . .  can  exist,  where  the  dresses  of  the  people  of  the 
time  are  not  beautiful.  Mod.  She  has  had  a  new  silk  dress 
for  the  occasion. 

C.  tram f.  An  external  covering  and  adornment, 
as  the  plumage  of  birds,  d.  Jig.  The  outward 
form  under  which  anything  is  presented. 

1618  Chapman  Hesiod  it.  412  All  the  trim  and  dress  Ol 
those  still-roaring-noise-resounding  seas.  1661  Boyi.e  Style 
of  Script.  (1675)  164  Eloquence,  the  dress  of  our  thoughts. 
1713  Derham  P/iys.  Theol.  iv.  xii.  (R.),  Feathers  are  as 
commodious  a  dress  to  such  as  fly  in  the  air,  to  birds,  and 
some  insects.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  147  L'Histoire 
secrette  de  la  Revolution,  which  work  will  speedily  appear 
in  an  English  dress.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  11.  xvi. 
(1888)  492  The  adults  [birds]  in  their  winter  dress. 

3.  Technical  senses. 

+  a.  Dressing  of  a  wound,  etc.  Obs. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  tit.  76  In  about  six  weeks 
from  the  first  dress  the  Skull  scaled.  1780  Covvper  Progr. 
Err.  299  Her  form  with  dress  and  lotion  they  repair. 

+  b.  Arch.  —  Dressing  vbl.  sb.  4  e.  Obs. 

1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Arc/lit.  II.  62/2  The  Arches  must 
stand  quite  clear  above  the  water  t  their  dress  may  betaken 
from  the  Ionic  or.. the  Doric  Architrave.  Ibid.  68/1  One 
principal  door  with  all  the  dress  of  the  door  of  a  Temple. 

c.  The  arrangement  of  the  furrows  upon  the 
surface  of  a  millstone. 

1870  Eng.  Mech.  11  Feb.  535/1  Care  must  he  taken  to  put 
the  dress  [of  millstones]  in  the  right  way. 

d.  Finish  put  upon  anything  to  improve  or  set 
off  its  appearance  ;  e.g.  the  stiffening  of  a  fabric 
with  starch,  glue,  size,  or  the  like. 

1883  R.  Haldane  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  11.  122  Boil 
or  soak  [the  canvas]  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  solution  of  soda 
and  water  to  get  out  the  ‘  dress  ’. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Of,  for,  or  pertaining  to 
apparel,  or  to  a  woman’s  dress,  as  dress-chamber, 

- cutting ,  -goods,  -gown,  -silk,  -skirt,  -stand,  etc.  ; 
dress-guard,  an  appliance  fixed  to  a  vehicle  or 
cycle  to  prevent  injury  to  dress  from  the  wheels ; 
dress-improver,  a  pad,  cushion,  etc.  at  one  time 
worn  by  women,  to  make  the  skirt  stick  out  at  the 
back ;  =  Bustle  sb. 2  b.  Characterized  by,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  ‘full  dress’,  as  dress-ball,  -bools, -coat  ( whence 
dress-coated  adj.),  -dinner,  -parade,  pumps ,  -shoes, 
-suit,  -sword,  -uniform,  etc. ;  dress-circle,  a  cir¬ 
cular  row  of  seats  in  a  place  of  entertainment,  the 
spectators  in  which  were  originally  expected  to 
be  in  dress-clothes;  in  a  theatre,  usually  the  gallery 
next  above  the  floor.  See  also  Dress-makkr,  etc. 

1806  7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xiv. 
xliii,  A  *Dress-ball— alias  a  public  parade  of  finery,  dull- 
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ness,  and  etiquette.  1845  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  341,1  kept 
iny  seat  in  the  *dress  circle.  1831  Jane  Porter  Sir  E. 
Seaward's  Narr.  II.  201  That  our  Mress-clothes  should 
be  brought  home  in  time.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  It. 
Jrnls.  11.  138  *Dress-coats,  and  such  elegant  formalities. 
1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz ,  New  Year ,  As  if  we  were  duly 
*dress-coated  and  pumped.  1889  Daily  News  18  July  3/5 
Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  afterwards  addressed  the  students 
on  *dress-cutting.  1856  Emerson  Eng .  Traits ,  Manners 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  51  The  *dress-dinner  generates  a  talent  of 
table-talk.  1818  Scott  Hrt .  Midi,  xxxvii,  Damage.. to 
^dress-gowns,  in  consequence  of  its  [a  spaniel’s]  untimely 
frolics.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Sept.  8/1  [A]  skirt  ..  short 
enough  to  clear  cranks  and  pedals  when  the  cyclist  is  seated, 
and  make  ^dress-guards  unnecessary.  1884  G.  Moore  Mum¬ 
mer  s  Wife  (1887)  228  The  skirts  swung  on  the  *dress- 
improvers.  1873  Holland  A.  Bonnie,  xiii.  210  A  sort  of 
*dress  parade  of  mediocrity.  1806  7  J.  Beresford  Miseries 
Hum .  Life  (1826)  xx.  xlviii,  A  *dress-suit  of  clothes  for  a 
grand  occasion.  1894  C.  N.  Robinson  Brit.  Fleet  509  Physi¬ 
cians  and  secretaries  wore  a  *dress  sword  with  rapier  blade. 

Dressed,  drest  (drest),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dress  v. 
+  -ED1.]  +  Straightened  (obs.)  ;  prepared ;  clothed, 
attired,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  iii.  5  Schrewide  thingis  schulen  be  in  to 
dressid  thingis.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  99 
Delycates  or  deynty  dressed  meates.  1775  Adair  Amcr. 
hid.  7  Shirts,  made  of  drest  deer-skins.  1793  J.  Williams 
Life  Ld.  Barrymore  (ed.  3)  20  We  had  a  dressed  rehearsal. 
1851  Offc.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  130  Specimens  of  dressed 
oilstones. 

Dresser  1  (dre-sor)  Also  5  -ore,  -ur(e,  5-6 
-our(e,  7  -oir.  [a.  OF.  dresseur,  dreceur,  dr e cor 
(  =  mod.F.  dressoir ),  f.  dresser  to  Dress  :  cf. 
med.L.  dlreclorium  ‘  abacus,  ministerium,  ubi  re- 
ponuntur  vasa  ad  convivia  ’  (Du  Cange).] 

1.  A  sideboard  or  table  in  a  kitchen  on  which 
food  is  or  was  dressed  ;  formerly  also,  a  table  in 
a  dining-room  or  hall,  from  which  dishes  were 
served,  or  on  which  plate  was  displayed. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  20  Powder  do  wee  J?eron  [>ou 
kast  Stondande  at  dressore  on[>e  last.  15. .  in  Blount  Anc. 
Tenures  100  Upon  Chrystemes  day  he  ..  shall  go  to  the 
Dressour,  and  shall  serve  his  Lordys  messe.  1525  Ld.  Ber¬ 
ners  Froiss  11.  ccxxvii.  [ccxxiii.]  710  All  the.  .plate  of golde 
andsyluer  that  was  serued.  .in  the  palays  at  the  dresser  or 
elswhere.  1562  Leigh  A  rmorie  (1597)  123  b,  What  ineaneth 
this  drumine,  said  I.  Quod  he,  this  is  to  warn  gentlemen  of 
houshold  to  repaire  to  the  dresser.  1596  Shaks.  Tam. 
Shr.  iv.  i.  166.  1608  S.  Hieron  A  Defence  111.  32  A  dressoir 

whereon  to  marshall  the  dishes.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  v,  I 
.  .set  up  some  Pieces  of  Boards,  like  a  Dresser,  to  order  my 
Victuals  upon. 

2.  A  kind  of  kitchen  sideboard  surmounted  by 
rows  of  shelves  on  which  plates,  dishes,  and 
kitchen  utensils  are  ranged. 

1552  Huloet,  Cupborde  or  dresser,  abacus.  1702  C. 
Mather  Magn.  Chr.  iv.  ii.  (1852)  47  It  should  not  be 
fasten’d  unto  the  wall,  dresser-fashion.  1859  Jefhson 
Brittany  x.  171  The  dressers  were  covered  with  brilliant 
copper . .  vessels.  1882  Good  Cheer  48  The  old  black  dresser 
with  its  row  of  shining  pewter  at  the  top. 

+  3.  ?  A  table-cloth.  Obs.  rare . 

1571  Wills  <5*  Inv.  N.  C.  360,  J  dresser  of  dyaper  j.?. 

4.  Comb.,  as  +  dresser-windoiv ;  f  dresser- 
board,  the  board  or  table  of  a  dresser  ;  f  dresser- 
knife,  a  knife  for  dressing  meat  for  the  table. 

14...  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  580/41  Escaria ,  dresserbord. 
Ibid.  594A5  Machera ,  a  dressurenyf.  1593  Fites  4*  Mon. 
Ch.  Durh.  (Surtees)  69  Having  their  meat  served  out  of  the 
Dresser-windowe  of  the  great  Kitchen.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad 
(1677)  I26  The  meat  . .  on  clean  dresser-boards  . .  he  sets. 

Dresser2.  [f.  Dkess  v.  +  -er  U]  One  who 
or  that  which  dresses. 

1.  One  who  dresses  (in  various  special  and  tech¬ 
nical  senses  :  see  Dress  v.  13,  etc.). 

1520  Whittinton  Vulg.  (1527)  16  b,  Shermen,  dressers, 
carders  and  spynners.  1526-34  Tindale  Luke  xiii.  7  The 
dresser  of  his  vyneyarde.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11. 
(1882)  36  There  is  great  abuse  in  the  tanners,  makers, 
curriers,  and  dressers  of  the  same  [leather].  1819  Blackw. 
Mag.  V.  125  The  most  elegant  dresser  of  a  fly  in  Scotland. 
1865  J.  T-  F.  Turner  Slate  Quarries  14  These  sheets  of 
slate  are  then  passed  to  the  ‘  dressers ’  or  cutters. 

2.  One  who  attires  another  ;  esp.  a  tirewoman. 

a  1625  Fletcher  Bloody  Brother  iv.  iii,  I'le  be  my  self 
thy  dresser.  1631  Massinger  Emperor  East  11.  i,  Com¬ 
mand  my  dresser  to  adorn  her  with  The  robes  that  I  gave 
command  for.  17 11  Swift  Jrul.  to  Stella  18  Sept.,  I  chose 
to  dine  with  Mrs.  Hill,  who  is  one  of  the  dressers,  and  Mrs. 
Masham’s  sister.  1884  Mem.  P'cess  Alice  8  A  former 
cjresser  of  the  Queen's. 

3.  One  who  attires  himself  (or  herself)  elegantly, 
or  in  any  way  defined  by  the  context. 

1679  Crowne  Ambit .  Statesm.  11,  He  is  no  dresser,  do 
but  see  how  awkardly  FI  is  damn’d  crevat  is  tyed.  1778 
Mrs.  Thrale  in  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  23  Aug.,  I  don’t 
think  Mrs.  Burney  a  very  good  dresser.  1837  Lytton  E. 
Maltrav.  49  The  most  perfect  dresser  that  even  France  could 
exhibit,  a  1847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xxi.  264 
Of  all  the  dressers  I  ever  saw,  she  is  the  worst. 

4.  A  surgeon’s  assistant  in  a  hospital,  etc.,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  dress  wounds,  etc. 

*747.  (July)  Minutes  of  Grand  Committee  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital^  MS.),  An  application  was  made  to  this  Committee 
to  receive  a  young  man  as  ‘Pupil  or  Dresser’  in  the  Hospital. 
1758  (March)  Ibid.  Resolved  and  ordered  that  for  the  future 
no  Surgeon,  Pupil,  or  Dresser,  be  in  the  Wards  after  One 
o'  Clock.  1861  Wynter  Soc.  Bees,  George  <3-  Dragon  60 
Dressers  waiting  for  the  surgeons  to  make  their  daily  round 
of  the  wards. 


5.  Mil.  (See  quot.  1823.) 

1796  Instr.  «y  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  11  Every  dresser  of 
a  body  in  a  given  line,  must  in  his  own  person  be  placed  on 
that  line,  while  he  is  directing  such  operation.  1823  Crabb 
Technol.  Diet .,  Dressers  (Mil.)  those  men  who  take  up 
direct  or  relative  points,  by  which  a  corps  is  enabled  to 
preserve  a  regular  continuity  of  front.  1847  Infantry  Man. 
(1854)  *9  On  the  word  March ,  the  dressers  front,  and  the 
rear  rank  steps  back  one  pace,  dressing  by  the  right. 

6.  Various  appliances  used  in  ‘dressing’  or  pre¬ 
paring  things. 

a.  A  shoemaker’s  tool,  b*  A  plumber’s  mallet  to  smooth 
down  joinings  in  lead,  etc.  C.  Tanning':  see  quot.  1853. 

d.  Coalmining :  see  quot.  1881.  e.  An  apparatus  for 
dressing  corn  ;  a  winnowing  machine,  f.  A  tool  or  machine 
for  cutting  and  dressing  the  furrows  on  a  mill-stone,  g.  A 
machine  for  cutting  and  shaping  geological  specimens  or 
minerals. 

2600  Dekker  Gent.  Craft  iv.  (1862)  15  You  skoomaker,  have 
you  all  your  tools,  .a  good  dresser,  your  four  sorts  of  awls? 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  326/1  A  Plummers  Dresser., 
a  Bat  of  Wood  made  with  a  handle,  flat  at  the  bottom,  and 
rounded  off  at  the  top-side.  1703  T.  N.  City  £p  C.  Pur¬ 
chaser  192  Having  roll’d  open  2  Sheets,  they  beat  them  flat 
with  their  Dresser.  1853  C.  Morfit  Tanning ,  etc.  468 
They  [skins]  are  then  worked  with  the  round-knife  upon 
the  dresser,  .a  cylindrical  wooden  bar  fastened  at  a  height 
of  five  feet  three  inches  from  the  ground,  by  its  two  ends, 
to  two  buttresses  projecting  from  the  wall.  1881  Raymond 
Muting  Gloss.,  Dresser ,  a  large  pick,  with  which  the 
largest  lumps  of  coal  are  prepared  for  loading  into  the  skip. 

S.  Staffords.  1884  Bath  Herald  27  Dec.  6/5  After  being 
carried  through  certain  apparatus  called  detachers,  the 
wheat  passes  through  centrifugal  dressers. 

Hence  Dressership,  office  of  surgical  dresser. 

1869  Lancet  391/1  Certain  of  the  dresserships  . .  are 
appointed  from  the  most  diligent  students. 

Dre  ssing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dress  v.  +  -ing  F] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Dress,  in  various  senses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  131/2  Dressynge,  directio.  1526 

Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  201b,  The  spouse.. hath 
many  women  to  adorne  and  dresse  her,  and  yet  she  werketh 
with  them  to  her  owne  dressynge.  1617  Hieron  Wks. 

II.  207  One  stroke  may  cause  it  [a  wound],  but  many  stirrings 
and  dressings  cannot  cure  it.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's 
Gardening  105  The  Words  Dressing,  Leveling ..  signify  the 
Action  of  harrowing  or  raking  the  Ground,  to  lay  it  every 
where  smooth  and  eaven.  1832  Rcgul.  Instr.  Cavalry  11. 
6  Dressing  is  a  progressive  operation .  .by  which  any  number 
of  men  are  correctly  aligned.  1862  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett. 

III.  101  There  is  no  elaborate  dressing  for  dinner  here. 

2.  Applied  to  various  technical  processes  in  arts 
and  manufactures.  See  quots.  and  the  vb. 

1540  Hyrde  Fives'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  1.  ii.  (R.),  T  he  dress¬ 
ing  of  wooll  hath  beene  euer  an  honest  occupation  fora  good 
woman.  1611  Cotgr.,  Affilement .  .a  dressing,  or  stiffening 
with  wire.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  fy  P.  264  Hides  and 
Leather  . .  of  their  own  dressing.  1745  Gentl.  Mag.  24 
A  new  composition  for  careening  or  dressing  of  ships,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  Worms.  1792  A.  Young  Trav. 
France  341  The  corn  of  England,  as  far  as  respects  dressing, 
that  is  cleaning  from  dirt,  chaff,  seeds  of  weeds,  &c.  is  as 
much  better  than  that  of  France.  1822  J.  Flint  Lett. 
Amer.  7  Washing  and  dressing  of  shirts,  neckcloths,  & c. 

3.  ironically.  A  drubbing,  a  beating;  chastise¬ 
ment,  castigation,  by  blows  or  words. 

1769  in  10th  Rep.  Hist.  MS.  Comm.  App.  i.  413  For 
this  lie  got  a  very  severe  dressing  from  Ld.  North.  1809 
Malkin  tr.  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  (Rtldg.)  191  His  fingers^ itched 
to  give  me  another  dressing.  1854  A.  Fonblanque  in  Life 
vi.  (1874)  51 1  If  our  Generals  do  not  give  the  enemy  a 
dressing.  i860  Thackeray  Round.  Papers,  Screens  hi 
Din.  Rooms  (1876)  57  A  criticism,  .in  which  an  Irish  writer 
had  given  me  a  dressing  for  a  certain  lecture  on  Swift. 

4.  concretely.  That  which  is  used  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  actions  and  processes;  that  with  which  any 
thing  or  person  is  dressed  for  use  or  ornament :  e.g. 

a-  Cookery .  The  seasoning  substance  used  in  cooking ; 
stuffing ;  the  sauce,  etc.,  used  in  preparing  a  dish,  a  salad, 
etc.  b.  Personal  decorations;  vestments,  dress  ;  trimming. 
C.  Agric.  The  manure  or  compost  spread  over  or  ploughed 
into  land  in  preparing  it  for  a  crop.  d.  Sing.  The  reme¬ 
dies,  bandages,  etc.  with  which  a  wound  or  sore  is  dressed. 

e.  A  rch.  Projecting  mouldings  on  a  surface,  f.  Glaze,  size, 
or  stiffening,  used  in  the  ‘  finishing  ’  of  textile  fabrics;  etc. 

a.  1504  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  319  For  floure  and  peper, 
and  dressing.  1853  Soyer  Pantroph.  75  Lettuces  may 
also  be  eaten  with  a  dressing  of  gravy  and  pickles. 

b.  1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  cC A  If  I.  26  Shee.. 
would  ..  put  on  her  dressings,  and  weare  her  attire.  1626 

T.  H[awkins]  Caussins  Holy  Crt.  11  One  piece  of  her 
gaudy  dressings.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf  vi, 
Tom  began,  .scrutinizing  the  dressings  of  the  flies  [for  fish¬ 
ing].  1881  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  of  Fleet  1.  iii,  Trees,  .in 
their  beautiful  spring  dressing. 

C.  1735  Berkeley  Querist  §  199  Wks.  1871  III.  371 
Vegetables,  .ploughed  in  for  a  dressing  of  land.  1816  Act 
56  Geo.  Ill ,  c.  50  §  11  Any  Manure,  Compost,  Ashes,  Sea¬ 
weed,  or  other  Dressings  intended  for  such  Lands. 

d.  1713  Parnell  Guardian  No.  66  r  2  To  tear  off  the 
dressings,  as  I  may  say,  from  the  wounds.  1861  Hulme  tr. 
Moquin-Tandon  11.  iii.  iii.  95  Dressings  for  blisters. 

e.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  584  Dressings ,  all 
mouldings  projecting  beyond  the  naked  of  walls  and  ceilings. 
1843  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  214  The  dress¬ 
ings  round  them  [doors]  to  be  of  scagliola. 

f.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  72  The  dressing 
thereof  [sail-cloth],  being  a  compound  of  meal  and  lime. 
1853  C.  Morfit  Tanning ,  etc.  181  The  hides.. are  put 
through  the  dressings,  that  is,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fermentable  barley  water. 

5.  attnb.  and  Comb .  a.  Employed  in  or  con¬ 
nected  with  attiring  the  person,  as  dressing-bag, 

- basket ,  - block ,  - boy ,  - chair ,  - closet ,  - cloth ,  - glass , 

- jacket ,  -maid,  - robe ;  dressing-bell,  -gong,  one 


rung  as  the  signal  for  dressing  for  dinner  ;  f  dress¬ 
ing-plate,  silver  toilet  service  (obs.)  ;  dressing- 
sack  (U.S.),  a  dressing-jacket.  Also  Dressing- 
box,  -room,  -table,  etc.  b.  Pertaining  or  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  treatment  of  various  articles,  as 
dressing-machine ,  -shed,  - shop ,  -station  ;  dress¬ 
ing-bench,  -floors  :  see  quots.  c.  Used  in  pre¬ 
paring  food :  see  Dressing -boald,  -knife,  d. 
For  ‘  dressing  ’,  as  dressing  hide,  . leather,  wheat. 

1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  vii.  75  lie.. packed  his  coats, 
and  *dressing-bag,  and  desk.  1849  Marryat  Valerie  xii, 
The  *dressing-bell  has  rung.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mcch., 
*  Dressing-bench,  a  bricklayer’s  bench  having  a  cast-iron 
plate  on  which  the  sun-dried  brick  is  rubbed,  polished,  and 
beaten  with  a  paddle  to  make  it  symmetrical.  1632  Field 
&  Massinger  Fatal  Dowry  11.  ii,  His  ^dressing- block, 
upon  whom  my  lord  lays  all  his  clothes,  .ere  he  vouchsafes 
them  his  own  person.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  478  ?  13 
A  looking-glass  and  a  *dressing-chair.  1668  Davenant 
Man's  the  Master  Wks.  (1673)  332  Whether  she  be  some 
Skeleton  whose  Beauties  lye  at  night  upon  her  ^dressing- 
cloth.  1894  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  A  * dressing-floors 
(not  floor)  is  a  surface  works  where  the  tin  stufl  as  it  copies 
from  the  shaft  of  the  mine  is  first  subjected  to  various 
crushing  processes,  .and  then  ‘washed ’..in  order  that  the 
tin  may  be  separated  from  alien  matter.  1714  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  5214/3  ^Dressing  Glasses,  Union  Suits,  Dressing 
Boxes.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dorn.  Amusem.  121  Look  for 
yourself  in  a  mirror,  or  dressing  glass.  1855  Miss  Man¬ 
ning  Old  Chelsea  Bun-House  xiv.  230  Prue,  in  her  /Dress¬ 
ing-Jacket.  1895  Times  2  Jan.  13/4  Light  English  sole 
and  ^dressing  leather.  1795  Hull  Advci'tiscr  5  Sept. 
2/1  Thrashing  and  * Dressing  Machines.  1822  W.  Irving 
Braeeb.  Halt  (1845)  29  Having  been  *dressing-maid  ..  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Bracebridge.  1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
Lett.  16  Aug.  (1887)  I.  107,  I  had  wickedness  enough 
to  covet  St.  Ursula’s  pearl  necklaces  . .  and  wished  she 
herself  converted  into  *dressing-plate.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Caiat.  38  A  ^dressing  shed,  where  the  work  of  unbairing 
the  skins  takes  place.  1894  Sir  E.  Wood  in  Daily  News 
1  Oct.  6/2  The  farm  used  by  the  doctors  as  a  *dressing- 
station.  1709  Wakes  Colne  (Essex)  Overseer's  Acc .  (MS.), 
3  peckes  of  *dressinge  wheat. 

t  Dre  ssing-board.  Obs.  A  board  on  which 
anything  is  dressed  ;  esp.  a  board  on  which  food 
was  dressed  ;  a  dresser. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv .  13 1/2  Dressure,  or  dressynge  boordc, 
Dressorium,  directarium.  1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did., 
Tajon ,  a  boord  to  cut  flesh  on,  a  dressing  boord.  1694  Acc. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  172  Puts  it  [the  whale’s  fat]  upon 
the  Bench  or  Dressing  board,  where  it  is  cut  by  others  into 
less  pieces.  ?  a  1700  Sir  Hugh  in  Percy  Reliq.  (1765)  I.  32 
Scho  laid  him  on  a  dressing-horde  [ other  versions  dressing- 
table,  dresser-board  (cf.  Child  Ballads  v.  246).] 

Dressing-box.  =next. 

1663  Dryden  Wild  Gallant  111.  ii,  A  fine-bred  woman, 
with  a  lute,  and  a  dressing-box.  1714  [see  Dressing  5]. 
1830  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  181.  He  sports 
a  dressing-box.  .full  of  almond  paste  and  violet  soap. 

Dre  ssing-case.  A  case  of  toilet  utensils. 

1819  P.  O.  Lond.  Dh'cd.  18  Ladies  and  Gentlemen’s 
Dressing-case  Manufacturer. 

Dr e * S sing-go wn .  A  loose  gown  worn  while 
making  one’s  toilet  or  when  in  dishabille. 

1777  Sheridan  Trip  Scarb.  1.  ii,  Enter  Lord  Foppington 
in  his  dressing-gown.  1847  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  3, 
I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  my  dressing-gown. 

Hence  Dressing-gowned  ppl.  a. 

1855  Dickens  Dorrit  (Househ.  ed.)  315/1  Mr.  Dorrit, 
dressing-gowned  and  newspapered. 

Dre  ssing-knife.  +  a.  A  knife  used  in  dress¬ 
ing  food.  Obs .  b.  A  blade  with  two  handles  used 
in  leather-dressing.  Hence  f  Dressing-knife-board. 

1411  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  86,  j.  dressyngknyf,  ij  d.  £1425 
Thomas  of  Erceld.  266  (Cott.  MS.)  Cokes  come  with 
dryssynge  knyfe.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  662/18 
Hie  scamcllus,  dressyn-knyfbord.  1483  Gath.  Angl.  100/2 
A  Dirsynge  knyfe.  Ibid.  108/1  a  Dryssynge-knyffe,  sputa, 
farcularium.  1541  Act 33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12.  §  13  Thecoke 
.  .shall,  .bring  with  him  a  dressing  knife. 

Dre’S sillg-room.  A  room  for  dressing  and 
the  toilet,  usually  opening  from  a  bed- room. 

1675  Wycherley  Country  Wife  iv.  iii,  I..  was  made  free 
of  their  society  and  dressing-rooms  for  ever  hereafter.  1683 
Evelyn  Diary  4  Oct.,  I  went,  .into  the  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  dressing-room  within  her  bed-chamber.  1803  Ref- 
ton  Landscape  Card.  (1805)  178  The  present  dressing-room 
..added  to  each  modern  bed-room.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
1. 195  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  Lyceum. 

Dressing-table.  A  toilet  table. 

1796  Hull  Advertiser  3  Sept.  1/1  Ladies  Inlaid  Dressing 
Tables.  1829  Marryat  F.  Mildmay  ix,  Laying  my  watch 
. .  on  the  dressing-table. 

Dress-maker  (dre’Siiri^kai).  A  maker  of 
dresses  ;  spec,  a  woman  who  makes  dresses  for 
those  of  her  own  sex. 

1828  in  Webster.  1832  W.  Irving  Alhambra  I.  289 
The  dress-makers,  and  the  jewellers,  and  the  artificers  in 
gold  and  silver.  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  x,  The  situa¬ 
tion  I  have  made  interest  to  procure,  .is  with  a  Milliner  and 
dressmaker. 

lienee  Dress-madrership  ;  Dre'ss-makery,  a 

dress-making  establishment. 

1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  v.  (1893)  29  In  all 
the  elegance  of  first-rate  millinery  and  dressmakership.  1882 
Besant  A  ll  Sorts  viii.  75  Details  of  a  practical  nature  con¬ 
cerning  the  conduct  of  a  dress-makery. 

Dress-making,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dress  sb.  and 
Making  vbl.  sbb]  The  action  or  occupation  of 
making  (women’s)  dresses.  Also  attrib. 

1837  WniTTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  308  Dress-making 
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came  from  France,  i.  e.  Paris.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle 
Tonis  C.  xvii.  158,  I  can  do  dressmaking  very  well. 

So  Dre  ss-making-  fpl.  a.  ;  Dre  ss-make  v. 
( colloq .),  to  make  dresses. 

1882  B.  Harte  Flip  iv,  I  must  see  that  dressmaking  sharp 
about  it.  1885  Times  5  Mar.  10  A  registry,  .for  women., 
accustomed  to  dressmake,  wash,  or  do  charing  work. 

Dressy  (dre-si),  a.  [f.  Dress  sb.  +  -y  h] 

1.  Fond  of  or  attentive  to  dress  ;  given  to  elabo¬ 
rate  or  showy  dressing. 

1768  Goldsm.  Cood-n.  Man  1.  i,  One  of  those  fine  old 
dressy  things,  who  thinks  to  conceal  her  age,  by  every¬ 
where  exposing  her  person.  1834  Lady  Granville  Lett. 
3T  Oct.  (1854)  II.  173, 1  am  growing  dressy. .and  am  learning 
how  to  unite  smartness  and  economy.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  lix,  I  am  a  dressy  man. 

2.  Of  garments  :  Having  an  air  of  dress ;  stylish. 
1818  Miss  Ferrier  Marriage  I.  206  (Jam.)  Black  "velvet 

gowns,  .they  were  dressy,  and  not  too  dressy.  1845  Black 70. 
Mag.  LVII.  735  Such  a  truly  elegant  boot,  so  gentlemanly, 
so  dressy,  transf.  1882  Garden  28  Jan.  63/3  Anemones., 
are  not  only  very  dressy,  but  last  a  long  time  in  water.  1887 
F.  B.  Zincke  Materials  for  Hist.  Wherstead  148  The  less 
dressy  parts  of  a  garden. 

Hence  Dre  ssiness. 

1806  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  249  Habits  of  dressi¬ 
ness,  .are  adopted.  1877  Spurgeon  Led.  to  Students  Ser. 
11.  viii.  1 31  A  hundred  years  ago  the  dressiness  of  the  clergy 
was  about  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  now. 

Drest,  var.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Dress. 

Drest,  variant  of  Drast  Obs.,  dregs,  lees. 

+  Dretch,  v}  Obs.  Forms:  1  drecc(e)an, 
2-6  dreche,  3  drsecche,  dracche,  dreeche,  3-5 
drecche,  (4drich),  5-6  dretch.  Pa.  t.  1  drehte, 
4  draihte.  Pa. pple.  1  (se)dreht,  3-4  idrecchid 
(•ae-,  -a-,  -ee-),  idraht,  4  draiht.  [OE.  dree- 
c(e'an  :  unknown  in  the  other  Germanic  langs.] 

1.  trans.  To  afflict,  torment,  vex ;  in  ME.  esp.  to 
trouble  in  sleep. 

c  900  Bede  Glosses  27  in  O.  E.  Texts  180  Adficiem ,  drec- 
cende.  a  1000  C&dmoris  Gen.  2179  Mec  sor^  drecej>.  ciooo 
i*ELFRic  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  86  £if  he  hwon  hnappode,  Sserrihte 
hine  drehton  nihtlice  gedwimor.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  77 
Alle  oSre  men  )>et  heuie  sunnen  drecheS.  c  1205  Lay. 
4521  pa  pe  king  wes  a-waht,  he  wes  swupe  idraht.  Ibid. 
22556  pa  pe  king  him  awoc  swi'5e  he  wes  idraecched  [c  1275 
idrecched].  1340-70  Alisaunder  819  Hee  was  draiht  with 
dreme  thorou  deuiles  engines,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints , 
Catharina  818  pu  sail  drich  me  na  mare,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Nun's  Pr.  T.  67  As  man  pat  in  his  dreem  is  drecched  soore. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xx.  v,  We  alle.  .were  soo  dretched 
that  somme  of  vs  lepte  oute  of  oure  beddes  naked. 

2.  intr.  To  be  troubled  in  sleep,  rare. 

1421  Hoccleve  Complaint  308  Lat  them  drem  as  them 
lyst  and  speke  &  dreche.  c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  131/2 
Dremyn,  or  dretchyn  yn  slepe,  sompnio.  1535  Goodly 
Primer  (1834)  210  Sleeping  or  waking,  dreaming  or  dreching. 
Hence  +  Dre  tching,  torment,  vexation,  trouble. 
<71050  Liber  Scintill.  lxxx.  (1889)217  Fram  pysum  licha- 
man  butan  dreccunge  stipre  beon  ^enumene.  c  1230  Hali 
Meid.  7  De<5  hire  in  to  drecchunge  to  dihten  hus  and  hinen. 
C1330  R.  Brunne  CJn'on.  Wace  (Rolls)  8080  Drecchynge 
by  tymes  haue  pey  wrought.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xx  1. 
xii,  It  is  but  dretchyng  of  svveuens. 

+  Dretch,  vf  Obs.  In  3-5  dreche,  drecche, 
(5  driehe,  dryche.)  [Not  known  before  13th  c. ; 
in  form  identical  with  prec.  vb.,  but,  on  account  of 
diversity  of  sense,  generally  viewed  as  distinct.] 

1.  intr.  To  delay,  linger,  tarry. 

£1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  1420  Ne  wold  he  $or  Ouer  on  ni}t 
drechen  nunmor.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1215  (1264) 
What  sholde  I  drecche  [ v.r .  dretche]  or  telle  of  his  aray  ? 
a  1400  Mortc  Arth.  754  For  drede  of  pe  derke  nyghte  pay 
drecchede  alyttille.  1461  Liber  Pluscardensisx  1.  xi.  (1877) 
I.  399  The  party  ..  drichit  and  delayit  our  fra  yeir  to  yeris. 

2.  traits.  To  delay,  b.  To  protract,  rare. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1602  What  halt  hit  muche  her-of  to 
telle  \  to  drecchen  ous  of  our  lay  ?  1393  Gower  Conf  II.  41 
Than  make  I .  .tarienges  To  drecche  forth  the  longe  day. 
Hence  Dre’tching  vbl.  sb .,  procrastination,  delay. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  16390  (Gbtt.)  Selcuth  vs  thine  of  pe, 
pilate,  wid  dreching  [Cott.  drightin]  for  to  drill,  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  11757  Make  no  long  drec- 
ching  per-to.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  iii.  52  And  to 
Rowme  pet  Tribwte  pay  Wycht-owtyn  drychyng  or  delay. 
*71470  Henry  Wallace  vii.  183  Trubbill  weddyr  makis 
schippis  to  droune,  His  drychyn  is  with  Pluto  in  the  se. 

+  Dretch,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dretch  zO]  Trouble. 

13. .  Gaiv.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  1972  To  sett  hym  in  pe  waye  And 
coundue  hym  by  pe  downez,  pat  he  no  drechch  had.  ?  13. . 
MS.  Cambr.  Ff.  ii  38.  33  (Halliw.)  Ye  schall  see  a  wondur 
dreche  Whan  my  sone  wole  me  fecche. 

Dreuch,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 
t  Dreve,  Obs.  Forms :  1  dreefan,  drefan, 
2-3  drefe,  3  dreofe,  dreaue,  3-4  dreve.  [OE. 
drifan  =  OS.  drobjan,  druovjan  (LG.  drofen , 
droven,  Du.  droeven ),  OHG.  *tmobjant  truoban , 
(MHG.  triieben,  G.  triiberi ),  Goth,  drdbjan  to 
disturb  ;  f.  OTeut.  *drobu-  turbid,  disturbed  ;  perh. 
from  an  ablaut  series  draft-,  drbb-,  whence  also 
Draff.  Cf.  Drove  zO,  Drovy  a.]  traits.  To 
trouble,  disturb,  agitate. 

Beo7oulf(Th.)  2838  Water  under  stod  dreorig  and  gedrefed. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xiv.  1  Ne  sy  eower  heorte  gedrefed 
[Lindisf  G.  gedroefed].  *71200  Ormin  147  He  warrp  drefedd 
&  forrdredd.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  195  Unbilefde  folc 
pe  wolden  dreuen  hem.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  193 
Ne  beoS  heo  neuer  i-dreaued  mid  winde  ne  mid  reine. 

*7 1250  Gen.  <5*  Ex.  318  Ic  wene  Sat  ic  and  eue  sulen  alle  is 
blissedreue.  <7 1400  Anturs  of  Arth .  xxii,  Alle  the  Duse- 


I  peris  of  Fraunse  with  3our  dyn  deuyt  ( Thomt .  MS. 
dreuede]. 

+  Dreve,  v .2  Obs.  Also  5  Sc.  drefe.  [OE. 
dreefan  to  drive,  impel  ( i—drdtjan )  corresp.  to 
Goth,  draibjan  to  drive,  trouble,  vex:— OTeut. 
*  dr  ail) j an,  f.  drait-  ablaut  grade  of  dreiban ,  OE. 
dr ifan  to  drive.] 

1.  trans .  To  drive  away  or  apart ;  to  separate. 

c  1325  Chron.  Eng.  406  in  Ritson  Met.  Rom.  II.  287  Thus 
wes  Englond  to-deled,  Ant  uch  kyng  from  other  dreved. 
<71340  Cursor  M.  5316  (Fairf.)  Mony  baret  fra  him  was 
dreued.  Ibid.  6766.  *71470  Henry  Wallace  x i.  1330  Bot 
cowatice  the  ay  fra  honour  drefyd  [z'.r.  dreft]. 

absol.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  xxxv.  (1878)  83  If  yee  deale 
guilefully,  parson  will  dreue,  and  so  to  your  selfe  a  worse 
turne  ye  may  geue. 

2.  intr.  To  move,  proceed,  tend. 

a  1300  Cui'sor  M.  1768  (Gbtt.)  pe  springes  gan  ouer  al  vte 
dreue.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7123  Thus  curstly  pat  knighthode 
.  .purgh  domys  of  destany  dreuyt  to  noght. 

Dreve,  drevin,  -yn,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Drive  v. 
Drevel(l,  -ill,  -yll,  var.  of  Drivel,  sb.1  Obs. 
t  Drevyll,  v.  Obs.  [f.  drevyll  early  form  of 
Drivel  jAI]  intr.  To  drudge  or  slave. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$-  Uploudyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  14  To 
drudge  &  to  drevyll  in  warkes  vyle  and  rude,  This  wyse 
shall  ye  lyve,  in  endeles  servytude. 

+  Drew,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  drewe.  [Derivation 
unknown.] 

1.  A  drop,  a  very  small  quantity  (of  liquids 

<7 1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  60  Whanne  pe  child  was  .vij. 
3eer  olde,  Passyng  sowkyng  of  milke  drewis.  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  965  The  drie  erthe  ferre  about  had  noght  perof 
a  drewe.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  H071.  11.  xli,  Of  the  water 
I  rnicht  not  taste  a  drew,  a  1555  Lyndesay  Auld  Man  <$- 
Wife  87  The  divill  a  drew  sail  cum  in  thy  throte. 

2.  A  morsel,  a  very  small  bit 

*■  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (1841)  36  Of  whom  we  have  our  dayly 
food,  Ellys  we  had  but  lytyl  drewe.  Ibid.  405  Nakyd  men 
and  flfebyl  of  array  wolde  nott  socowre  with  a  lytel  drewe. 

Drew  (dr/7),  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 

Drewery,  drewrie,  etc. :  see  Druery. 
Drewin,  -yn,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Drive  v. 
Drewry,  obs.  form  of  Dreary  a. 

Drey,  obs.  f.  Dry,  Dray  1 ;  var.  of  Dray  2. 
Drey(e,  drey 5,  obs.  forms  of  Dree  v.  and  a. 
Dreyen,  Dreyn,  obs.  form  of  Draw,  Drain. 
Dreynt,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Drench  v. 
t  Drib,  v.  Obs.  [app.  an  onomatopoeic  forma¬ 
tion  arising  out  of  Drip  or  Drop,  the  modified 
consonant  expressing  a  modification  of  the  notion.] 

1.  intr.  To  fall  in  drops;  fig.,  to  go  on  little  by 
little. 

1523  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  VI.  160  Suche  drybbing 
warre,  as  hit  hitherto  hathe  ben  made  by  the  said  Princes. 

2.  ?  To  dribble,  to  slaver. 

a  1529  Skelton  Cro7V7ie  Lawrell  (R.),  Dasyng  after 
dotterels,  lyke  drunkards  that  dribbes. 

3.  trans.  a.  To  let  fall  or  utter  as  in  driblets. 

1533  More  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  947/1  In  the  second  side 

of  y°  .xxvi.  lefe,  he  dribbeth  in  a  word  of  spiritual  dignity. 
1599  Nashe  Le7ite7i  Stnffe  (1871)  107  Proverbs  . .  which 
those,  that  have  bitten  with  ill  bargains  of  either  sort,  have 
dribbed  forth  in  revenge. 

b.  To  let  fall  in  drops  or  driblets. 

1682  Southerne  Loyal  Brother  Prol.,  There’s  not  a 
Butcher’s  Wife  but  Dribs  her  part,  And  pities  the  poor 
Pageant  from  her  heart. 

c.  ‘To  crop;  to  cut  off,  to  defalcate.  A  cant 
word.’  (J.) 

1693  Dryden,  etc.  fuvetial  vii.  298  Merchants  Gains 
come  short  of  half  the  Mart,  For  he  who  drives  their  Bar¬ 
gains,  dribs  a  part. 

d.  To  lead  one  little  by  little  into  something. 

a  1700  Dryden  Ovid's  A  rt  Love  1.  (R.),  With  daily  lies  she 
dribs  thee  into  cost,  That  ear-ring  dropt  a  stone,  that  ring 
is  lost. 

4.  trans.  To  shoot  (an  arrow)  so  that  it  falls 
short  or  wide  of  the  mark. 

1545  [implied  in  Dribber  below].  1565  Golding  Ovid's 
Met.  xiir.  (1593)  295  Behold  how  hee.  .dribs  his  arrowes  up 
and  downe  At  birds.  1572  Churchyard  To  Rdr.  in  J.  Jones 
Bathes  of  Bath,  At  rouers  they  but  shot  theyr  Shafts,  and 
dribbed  wyde  a  skore.  1592  Lyly  Galathea  hi.  iv,  O  Venus 
. .  well  shalt  thou  know  what  it  is  to  drib  thine  arrowes 
up  and  downe  Diana’s  leyes. 

Hence  Dribbed,  Dri’bbing*  ppl.  adjs . ;  also 
Dri  bber,  one  who  dribs  his  arrows. 

1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  94  So  if  a  man  be.. neuer 
so  wel  taught  in  his  youth  to  shote,  yet  if  he  giue  it  ouer, 
and  not  use  to  shote  . .  he  shal  become  of  a  fayre  archer, 
a  stark  squyrter  and  dribber.  1581  Sidney  A  sir.  <5*  Stella 
ii,  Not  at  the  first  sight,  nor  yet  with  a  dribbed  shot  Loue 
gaue  the  wound. 

Drib,  sb.  Sc.  and  dial.  [f.  Drib  v.,  or  perh. 
more  immediately  deduced  from  dribble ,  driblet, 
which  appear  much  earlier.]  A  drop,  a  petty  or 
inconsiderable  quantity  ;  a  Driblet. 

c  1730  Ramsay  Ode  fr.  Horace ,  That  mutchkin-stoup  it 
hauds  but  dribs,  a  1745  Swift  0)1  Gibbs'  Ps.  (T.),  Do  not, 

I  pray  thee,  paper  stain  With  rhymes  retail’d  in  dribbs. 
1819  W.  Tennant  Papistry  Sto7‘m'd  (1827)  172  And  gust 
our  gabs  wi’  dribs  o’  wine.  1862  Lincoln  Let.  to  McClella7i 
25  May  in  Raymond  Life  (1864)  241  We  are  sending  such 
regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as  we  can 
spare  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Drib ,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  anything. 


Dribbet,  obs.  var.  or  misprint  for  Driblet. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  ofCh.u.  xix.  243  Pittances  ..  slowly 
payd  by  dribbets  and  with  infinite  delayes. 

Dribble  (dirb’l),  v.  [freq.  of  Drib  v.  ;  in  cer¬ 
tain  uses  associated  with  or  influenced  by  Drivel  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  let  (anything)  flow  or  fall  in  drops 
or  a  trickling  stream  ;  to  give  forth  or  emit  in  drib¬ 
lets.  lit.  andyff.  With  out,  forth,  away. 

**  1589  Theses  Martinianx  31,  I  thinke  it  well  if  I  can 
drible  out  a  Pistle  in  octauo  nowe  and  then.  1602  Warner 
Alb.  Ejig.  ix.  Iii.  (1612)  236  Dribling  Aimes  by  Art.  c  1711 
Swift  Rules  to  Seri>ants  Wks.  1778  X.  275  Let  the  cook. . 
follow.. with  a  ladleful  [of  soup],  and  dribble  it  all  the 
way  up  stairs.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  405  Elizabeth 
dribbled  out  her  secret  aid  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.  To  let  the  spittle  flow  clown 
over  the  chin,  as  young  children  and  imbecile 
people  often  do.  Hence  also  fig.,  =  Drivel. 

1673  Rides  of  Civility  61  Snoaring,  sweating,  gaping,  or 
dribling.  1731  Mortimer  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  167 
He  . .  had  no  Motion  to  vomit,  but  dribbled  much.  1870 
Dickens  E.  D7'ood  114  The  Lascar  laughs  and  dribbles  at 
the  Mouth.  Mod.  Infants  generally  dribble  when  they  are 
teething. 

3.  intr .  To  flow  down  in  small  quantities  or  in 
a  small  and  fitful  stream ;  to  trickle. 

1599, 1627,  1669,  etc.  [see  Dribbling].  1784  R.  B.  Cheston 
in  Med.  Commun .  II.  6  She  had  perceived  her  water 
dribbling  from  her.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xv.  (1830)  185 
Which  receiver,  .allows  the  grain  to  dribble  only  in  small 
quantities  into  the  central  hole  in  the  upper  mill-stone.  1878 
Huxley  Physiogr.  22  The  water  which  falls  upon  the  rock 
then  dribbles  through  the  little  cracks, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1600-1672  [see  Dribbling  ppl.  a.  3].  1865  Carlyle 

Fredk.  Gt.  VII.  xvm.  v.  173  From  about  the  end  of  June, 
the  Reichs  Army  kept  dribbling  in. 

4.  trans.  In  Football \  etc.  To  keep  (the  ball) 
moving  along  the  ground  in  front  of  and  close  to 
one  by  a  rapid  succession  of  short  pushes,  instead 
of  sending  it  as  far  as  possible  by  a  vigorous  kick, 
Also  absol. 

1863  A.  G.  Guillemard  m Sport.  Gaz.  Oct.  (Football',  The 
Eton  game,  when  the  ‘  long-behind  ’  is  dribbling  the  ball 
before  his  feet  slowly  forward.  1868  Football  A7mual  1 
‘  Dribbling  ’,  as  the  science  of  working  the  ball  along  the 
ground  by  means  of  the  feet  is  technically  termed.  1871  A. 
G.  Guillemard  in  Bell's  Life  Apr.,  The  Scottish  forwards 
‘  gained  not  a  little  by  their  dribbling,  which  feature  of  the 
game  is  but  seldom  seen  round  London’.  1880  Times  12 
Nov.  4/4  There  is  no  more  legitimate  and  scientific  form  of 
‘  football  ’  than  the  ‘  drop-kick  ’  and  that  ‘  dribbling  ’  with  the 
feet  which  now  forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  Rugby 
game.  1883  F.  M.  Crawford  Mr.  Isaacs  viii.  165  To 
dribble  it  [the  ball,  at  polo],  along.  1887  Daily  News  10 
Jan.  3/5  The  English  forwards  dribbled  the  ball  close  up 
to  the  Welsh  line  and  nearly  scored. 

b.  Billiards.  To  give  (a  ball)  a  slight  push. 

1873  Bennett  &  Cavendish  Billiards  253  To  keep  the 
white  by  the  spot,  and  by  the  same  stroke  to  dribble  the 
red  over  the  corner. 

f  5.  in  Archery  =  Drib  v.  4.  Obs . 

1565  Golding  Ovids  Met.  xii.  (1593)  293  Paris  dribling 
out  his  shafts  among  the  Greekes  she  spide.  1603  Shaks. 
Meas.for  M.  1.  iii.  2  Beleeue  not  that  the  dribling  dart  of 
Loue  Can  pierce  a  compleat  bosome.  1612-15  Bp.  Hai.l 
Contenipl .,  N.  T.  iv.  i,  Prayer  is  an  arrow  ..if  it  be  but 
dribbled  forth  of  careless  lips,  it  falls  down  at  our  foot. 

Dribble,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  A  small  trickling  and  barely  continuous  stream  ; 
a  small  quantity  or  drop  of  liquid. 

c  1680  [F.  Sempill]  BanisJnnent  Pov.  in  Watson  Collect.  I. 
14  (Jam.), I.  .stour'd  to  Leith  To  try  my  credit  at  the  wine  ; 
But  [neer]  a  dribble  fyld  my  teeth.  1785  Burns  To  a 
Mouse  vi,  The  winter’s  sleety  dribble.  1836  Marryat. 
Midsh.  Easy  xxxviii,  Teeth  black  with  chewing,  and  always 
a  little  brown  dribble  from  the  left  corner  of  bis  mouth. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  June  5/4  This  stream  is  a  mere  lan¬ 
guid  dribble  from  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1832  Westm.  Rev.  XVII.  403  7iote ,  As  often  as  her  apron¬ 
string  breaks,  the  stones  fall  in  such  a  direction  as  to  form 
a  dribble,  a  1871  R.  Chambers  Wheesht  /,  These  people. . 
attempt  to  work  off  ‘  a  great  secret  ’  upon  me,  in  their 
quiet  way,  dribble  by  dribble.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr. 
Eur.  xii.  (1894)  294  The  little  dribble  of  Commerce  . .  never 
quite  ceases. 

2.  Football.  An  act  of  ‘  dribbling  ’ :  see  Drib¬ 
ble  v.  4. 

1889  Pauline  34  When  play  was  again  resumed,  the 
Modern  forwards  ..did  a  good  dribble  into  the  Classical 
twenty-five.  1894  West7u.  Gaz.  13  Mar.  5/3  He  ..  collided 
with  an  opponent,  who  had  led  a  dribble  down  the  field. 

3.  local.  A  field  drain  made  of  broken  stones 
between  which  the  water  trickles.  Cf.  Rubble. 

1843  Jrnl.  J\.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  11.  325  Stone  drains  are 
various ;  the  most  common  here  [in  Wiltshire]  are  wall,  and 
dribble  or  rubble.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  234  The  dribble  is  made  with  stones,  broken  about 
the  size.. used  for  roads,  the  drain  about  eight  inches  wide 
filled  a  foot  high  with  the  stones. 

t  Dri  bblement.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Dribble 
v.  +  -ment.]  A  dribbling. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stnffe  (1871)  23  To  shun  spight  I 
smothered  these  dribblements. 

Dribbler  (dri-blar).  [f.  Dribble  w. +  -er1.] 
One  who  dribbles  ;  e.g.  at  football. 

1835  Southey  Doctor  Interchapter  vii.  III.  5  The  as¬ 
pirants  and  wranglers  at  the  bar,  the  dribblers  and  the 
spit-fires.  1868  Football  Annual  1  The  supporters  of  Foot¬ 
ball  appear  now  to  have  arranged  themselves  in  two  great 


DRIBBLING. 


DRIFT 


and  distinct  factions,  .the  *  dribblers  and  the.  .admirers  of 
the  running  and  hacking  style.  1891  Lock  to  Lock  Times 
24  Oct.  1 3/1  The  centre  man  is  a  speedy  dribbler  and  good 
shot  at  goal. 

Dri’bbling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Diubble  v.  +  -ing  i.] 

1.  A  falling  in  a  trickling  stream  or  succession 
of  drops  or  small  quantities. 

X669  Pepys  Diary  1  May,  The  day  being  unpleasing,  .and 
now  and  then  a  little  dribbling  of  rain.  1728  Woodward 
Fossils  (J.',  Semilunar  processes  on  the  surface,  owe  their 
form  to  the  dribbling  of  water.  1790  J.  C.  Smyth  in  Med . 
Commun.  II.  516  The  dribbling  of  urine,  .ceased. 

b.  concretely.  That  which  is  dribbled,  or  given 
forth  in  driblets  ;  a  dropping. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer s  Bk.  Physicke  95/1  Take  sixe,  or 
seaven  sheepe  dribbelinges,  as  fresh  as  the  sheepe  avoydeth 
them,  a  1666  A.  P>rome  Songs ,  Reformation^. .),  Out  of  all's 
ill-gotten  store  He  gives  a  dribbling  to  the  poor. 

2.  Football.  See  Dribble  v.  4. 

Drrbbling*, ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 

dribbles  (in  various  senses). 

1.  Giving  forth  in  driblets. 

1392  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  14  Pidlinge  and  driblinge 
confuters  that  sitt  all  day  buzzing  upon  a  blunt  point. 

2.  Flowing  out  in  a  dropping  stream,  trickling. 
1627  Drayton  Agincourt  186  The  Hower-glasse  . .  whose 

dribbling  sands,  .make  mee  too  much  to  feele  Your  slacke- 
nesse  hither.  1679  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  So c.)  II.  460 
Dribling  raine  and  mists.  1877  Farrar  Days  of  Youth  iii. 
29  It  is  no  dribbling  rivulet,  .but  a  rejoicing  river. 
fig.  1686  Dryden  Prol.  Union  two  Companies  (R.),  We’ll 
take  no  blundering  verse,  no  fustian  tumor,  No  dribbling 
love  from  this  or  that  presumer. 

3.  fig.  Inconsiderable ;  made  up  of  petty  or 
trifling  items. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxvi.  xvii.  597  There  passed  some 
dribbling  skirmishes  \lerna preelia]  betweene  the.. Cartha¬ 
ginians,  and.. the  Romanes.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <$• 
Commw.  45  A  long  suit  for  a  dribling  debt.  1642  Milton 
Apol.  Smect.  (1851)321  Small  temptations  allure  but  dribling 
offendors.  1672  E.  Ravenscroft  Mamamouchi ,  D.  I  stand 
indebted  to  you.  Cr.  A  few  dribbling  sums,  Sir. 

4.  That  allows  saliva  or  moisture  to  flow  from 
the  mouth,  as  a  dribbling  child '. 

Driblet,  dribblet  (dri  blet),  sb.  [f.  Drib  v.  + 
-let  :  association  with  dribble  seems  later.] 

1.  i  A  small  sum,  odd  money  in  a  sum  ’  (J.). 

1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  in.  xxv.  (1660)  107  We  crave, 

and  crave  a  longer  Day,  Then  pay  in  Driblets,  or  else  never 
pay.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ri.  14  The  high  rate., 
that  divers  live  at,  can  be  maintained  by  no  driblets.  1794 
Burke  Sp .  agst.  Hastings  Wks.  XV.  41  They  had  received 
in  little  dribblets  to  the  amount  of  ninety-five  pounds.  1884 
Bowen  in  Law  Rep.  28  Chancery  Div.  16  A  tenant  who 
has  paid  his  last  quarter’s  rent  by  driblets  under  pressure. 

t  b.  esp.  A  small  or  petty  debt.  06s. 

1591  Harington  Orb.  Fur.  xliii.  cxxxvi,  And  quite 
each  other  all  old  debts  and  driblets  {Note— Driblets  used 
for  petty  recknings].  1600  Dekker  Gentle  Craft  18  Ide 
set  mine  olde  debts  against  my  new  driblets.  1685  Dryden 
Thrcn.  A  ugus.  xiv,  So  strictly  wer't  thou  just  to  pay,  Even 
to  the  driblet  of  a  day.  1798  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  104  Some 
other  driblets,  called  debts  of  honour.  1867  Trollope 
Chron.  Barset  II.  lviii.  151  A  small  mortgage  and  such 
like  convenient  but  uninfluential  driblets. 

2.  A  petty  or  inconsiderable  quantity  or  part  of 
anything.  By  (in)  driblets  :  in  petty  portions  at 
a  time,  little  by  little. 

1678  Phillips  (ed.  4),  Dribblets  (old  word),  small  portions 
or  pieces.  1740  Dyche  &  Pardon,  Driblet . .  any  small 
quantity  or  parcel  of  money,  or  any  thing  else.  1832 
Examiner  34/1  It  is  rumoured  that  the  creation  of  peers 
is  to  be  by  dribblets.  A  drop-by-drop  invigoration  seems 
..absurd.  1862  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  501  A  hundred  weight 
of  fish  to  be  sold  in  driblets,  for  a  few  pence 

3.  A  small  quantity  or  dribble  (of  liquid). 

i860  G.  H.  K.  Vac.  Tour  141  A  driblet  of  sour  milk.  1871 
L.  Stephen  Playgr.  Eur.  iii.  (1894)  77  Every  driblet  of 
water  seemed  to  be  inseparably  connected  in  their  minds 
with  a  drop  of  brandy. 

Hence  +  Dri  blet  v.  intr.,  to  come  in  driblets. 
1659  Gauden  Tears  Ch.  111. v.  276  Biting  poverty,  .hardly 
to  be  relieved  by  those  dribliting  pittances. 

Driche,  var.  form  of  Dree  a.,  Dretch  v? 
Drichte,  -ine :  see  Bright,  Dkighten, 
Drieksie  :  see  Drix,  Druxy. 

Driddle,  v.  Sc.  [Origin  obscure :  cf.  diddle, 
piddle. ]  intr.  1  To  work,  walk,  or  act  in  a  feeble, 
unsteady  or  uncertain  manner.’  (Jam.  Suppl.) 

<11605  Montgomerie  Flyting  70.  Pohuart  17  Thou  art 
doeand  and  dridland  like  ane  foule  beast.  1785  Burns 
Jolly  Beggars,  A  pigmy  scraper,  wi’  his  fiddle,  Wha  us'd 
at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle.  1786  —  Ep.  Major  Logan 
iii,  Until  you  on  a  crummock  driddle,  A  gray-haired  carl. 
Dride,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Dry  v. 

Dridge,  obs.  form  of  Dredge  sb.1 
Drie,  obs.  form  of  Dree  v.,  Dry. 

Drieeh,  driegh,  var.  forms  of  Dree  a. 

Dried  (draid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dry  v.  +  -ed  h] 

1.  Deprived  of  moisture,  desiccated.  Oftenwilh  up. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cl.  4  A  dryid  scyn.  1664  Evf.lvn 
Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  203  Pull  off  all  crumpl’d  dry’d  Leaves. 
1771  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1887  IV.  403  A  specimen  of 
the  American  dried  apples.  1816  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iii.  iii, 
I  find  The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears. 
1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  185  Keeping  the 
dried  meats  for  places  where  game  might  be  scarce. 

2.  transf .  and  fig.  See  the  verb. 

1622  Fletcher  Span.  Cur.  111.  ii,  A  man  of  a  dride  con¬ 
science.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  vi,  A  dried-in  man  of  busi- 
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ness.  1885  G.  Allen  Babylon  xiii,  In  a  dried-up  Indian 
military  tone. 

Drier,  dryer  (drsi'aj).  [f.  Dry  v.  +  -erL 
The  analogical  spelling  is  drier,  but  dryer  is  app. 
more  frequent  in  the  technical  applications  in  2  and 
3.]  One  who  or  that  which  dries. 

1.  A  thing  that  removes  moisture. 

1528  I’aynlll  Salerne's  Regim.  Qivb,  Olde  drynuttis  are 
greate  driers.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  ii.  6  Wind  is  a 
Dryer,  even  as  Frost  a  Cooler.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters 
II.  73  Salt  is  justly  deemed  a  drier.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  11 
Oct.  7/2  The  sun  and  air  are  good  enough  driers. 

b.  A  person  engaged  in  drying.  Chiefly  in 
combination,  as  fruit-drier. 

2.  (dryer)  A  substance  mixed  with  oil-paints  to 
make  them  dry  quickly. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  145/2  To  all  paint  a  little  sugar 
of  lead,  or  litharge  (dryers),  should  be  added  to  make  it  dry 
quick.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint.  208  All  dryers,  .have 
in  some  degree  a  pernicious  influence  on  colours. 

3.  (dryer)  A  mechanical  contrivance  or  apparatus 
used  to  remove  moisture  ;  a  desiccator. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dryer,  1.  The  heated  tables  or 
cylinders  which  expel  the  moisture  from  the  just-formed 
paper,  in  the  machine.  2.  The  oven  which  evaporates  the 
moisture  from  ceramic  work.  1890  Kew  Bulletin  145  Gibbs’ 
Patent  Tea  Dryer  ..  is  suitable  for  drying  corn,  coffee, 
manure,  hops,  brewers’  grains  and  fruit. 

4.  A  substance  that  dries  (quickly  or  slowly). 

1886  Longm.  Mag.  VII.  379  Olive  oil  never  dries,  or  at 

least  is  the  worst  drier  known. 

Hence  Driernian,  dry  erman,  a  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  manage  some  drying  process; 
Dri'ery,  Dryery,  a  drying  establishment. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  24  Feb.,  Paper  makers. — Two  dryermen. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Oct  13/2  The  largest  and  finest 
peaches  going  to  the  cannery,  .the  rest  to  the  dryery. 

Drier,  driest,  comp,  and  sup.  of  Dry  a. 

Driery,  drieth,  obs.  forms  of  Dreary,  Dryth. 

Drieve,  -en,  drif(e,  driff(e,  obs.  ff.  Drive  v. 

Drifat,  var.  Dryfat  Obs. 

+  Driffle,  drifle,  v.  Obs.  [?  Allied  to  Drib¬ 
ble.]  1.  trails.  To  utter  in  driblets. 

1592  G.  I  Iarvey  Pierce's  Super.  14  These  pidlinge  and  drib¬ 
linge  confuters  . .  with  much  adoe  drifle-out  as  many  sen¬ 
tences  in  a  weeke  as  he  will  poure-down  in  an  houre. 

2.  intr.  ‘  To  drink  deeply  ’  (Halliwell). 

c  1645  T.  Tully  Siege  Carlisle  (1840)  15  The  Garrison’s 
excessive  drinking,  called  drilling. 

3.  To  rain  fitfully  or  in  sparse  drops,  as  at  the 
‘  tail  ’  of  a  shower.  Sc.  Hence  Driffling  vbl.  sb. 

1639  R.  Baillie  Lett,  y  Jrnls.  (1841)  I.  220  Some  jea¬ 
lousies  did  yet  remaine,  as  driffling  after  a  great  shower. 

Drift  (drift),  sb.  [Early  ME.  drift  (not  recorded 
in  OE.)  corresp.  to  OEris.  drift  (in  ur-drift), 
MDu.,  Du.  drift ,  MHG.  trift,  G.  trift  passage  for 
cattle,  drove,  ON.  drift  snow-drift,  (Sw.,  Da. 
drift) ;  verbal  abstract  from  drifan  to  Drive.] 

I.  The  action  of  driving,  etc. 

1.  The  act  of  driving  ;  propulsion,  impulse,  im¬ 
petus.  (Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b.  or  2.) 

a  1300  Cursor"  M .  496  (Gott.)  par  pai  drey  ful  hard  drift. 
c  1400  Soil'd  one  Bab.  76  A  drift  of  vvedir  us  droffe  to  Rome. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pari>.  132/1  Dryfte,  or  dryvvynge  of  bestys, 
minatus.  1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  9  b,  As  the  whele  gotlie 
by  drifte  of  water,  a  1716  South  (J.),  A  man  being  under 
the  drift  of  any  passion,  will  still  follow  the  impulse  of  it. 
1721  Perry  Daggenli.  Breach  26  The  Breach.. was  slop’d 
by.. the  drift  of  a  Row  of  large  Piles,  drove  near  to  each 
other.  1858  frill.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIX.  11.  296  Sheep  for 
the  Smithfield  Monday  market  had  to  leave  their  homes  on 
the  previous  Wednesday  or  Thursday  week.  Such  a  long 
drift,  .caused  a  great  waste  of  meat. 

b.  Forest  Law.  The  driving  of  the  cattle  within 
the  precincts  of  a  forest  to  one  place  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  day,  for  the  determination  of  ownership, 
levying  of  fines,  etc.  (Cf.  Drive  v.  4  b.) 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VI If  c.  13  §4  It  shalbe  laufull  to  the 
said  lordis  owners  and  possessioners  of  the  said  forrestis 
and  chaces.  .to  make  like  drifte  of  the  said  foreslis,  chaces. 
1598  Manvvood  Lawes  Forest  xv.  §  2  (1615)  105/1  The 
Officers  of  the  Forest,  .did  use  to  make  two  drifts  of  their 
Forest  euery  year.  1776  Customs  Manor  Epworth  in 
Stonehouse  Axholme  (1839)  J45  The  Lord  is  entitled  to 
make  one  drift  of  the  commons,  between  May-day  and 
Midsummer,  in  order  to  ascertain  whose  cattle  are  pastur¬ 
ing  thereon.  1887  W.  F.  Collier  Venville  Rights  on 
Dartmoor  in  Trans.  Devonsh.  Assoc.  XIX.  382  The  moor- 
man  then  proceeds  to  summon  the  venville  tenants  to  join 
in  the  drift  by  blowing  horns  on  the  tors.  1894  Q.  Rev. 
Apr.  418  Assisting  at  the  ‘drifts’  in  which  the  horned 
cattle  and  ponies  are  collected,  branded,  and  the  ‘  strays  * 
returned  to  their  owners. 

+  c.  Arch .  The  horizontal  ‘thrust’  of  an  arch. 

1772  Hutton  Bridges  60  The  thickness  of  the  pier  neces¬ 
sary  to  resist  the  drift  of  the  arch.  Ibid.  91  Drift,  Shoot, 
or  Thrust  of  an  arch,  is  the  push  or  force  which  it  exerts  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bridge.  1823  P.  Nichol¬ 
son  Tract.  Build.  338. 

2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  driven,  as  by  a 
current ;  the  action  of  drifting ;  a  slow  course  or 
current.  Also  fig.  On  or  upon  the  drift  =  Adrift. 

1562  J.  Heywood  Prqv.  #  Epigr.  (1867)  149  Beware 
dryft  to  the  woorst  shore.  1633  T.  James  Voy.  100  We 
considered  where  we  might  haue  the  cleerest  drift . .  and  let 
her  driue.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  305  Anchors  give  way, 
and  so  [ships]  are  most  dreadfully  put  upon  the  drift.  1721 
Perry  Daggenh.  Breach  75  A  considerable  Frost  and 
drift  of  Ice . .  that  Winter,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Gcog.  Sea  §  107 


The  effect  of  moderate  winds.. is  to  cause  what  may  be 
called  the  drift  of  the  sea  rather  than  a  current.  Drift  is 
confined  to  surface  waters.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Feb.  11/1 
There  is  a  steady  low-class  labour  drift  into  London. 

b.  Naut .  The  deviation  of  a  ship  from  its 
course  in  consequence  of  currents ;  esp.  in  reference 
to  its  amount. 

1671  Narborough  Jrnl.  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  1.  (1711) 
174  True  Course,  Drift  and  all  Impediments  allow’d,  is,  [etc.] 
1793  Rennell  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI11.  195  On  the  31st 
of  January,  when  lying  to,  36  miles  are  allowed  for  20  hours 
drift,  to  the  north-west.  1859-62  Levvin  Divas.  Brit.  82 
The  maximum  drift  for  a  single  tide  [in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel].,  is  eighteen  miles,  and  the  minimum  nine  miles. 

c.  Gunnery .  The  constant  deviation  of  an  elon¬ 
gated  rotating  projectile  in  the  direction  of  its 
rotation  ;  =  Derivation  2. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  4  May,  The  hexagonal  shot  is  far  more 
limited  with  regard  to  lateral  drift  or  deflection  than  the 
other  two  kinds  of  shot.  1867  in  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk. 

d.  Slow  movement  of  a  galvanometer-needle, 
generally  due  to  changes  in  the  torsional  elasticity 
of  the  suspending  fibre. 

3.  fig.  Natural  or  unconscious  course,  progress, 
process  (of  action,  argument,  +  time,  etc.) ;  esp.  in 
reference  to  direction  or  probable  result :  Tendency. 

1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Cor.  61  Since  the 
drifte  of  myne  epistle  hath  brought  me  to  the  visions  and 
reuelacions  of  the  Lorde  Jesus.  1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871) 
46  Such  a  drifte  of  tyme  was  thear  passed.  1594  T.  B. 
La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  5  That  Epicurean  doctrine, 
whose  only  drift  is.. to  turne  men  from  all  religion.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VII 1.  173  The  whole  drift  of 
their  institution  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  wise  legislators 
of  all  countries.  1891  T.  W.  Reid  Life  Ld.  Houghton  1. 
x.  441  The  general  drift  of  affairs  on  the  Continent. 

4.  The  conscious  direction  of  action  or  speech  to 
some  end  ;  the  end  itself ;  what  one  is  ‘driving  at* ; 
purpose,  intention,  object,  aim.  (Now  rare,  exc. 
in  reference  to  speech  or  writing :  see  also  b.) 

1526  Pilgr .  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  168 b,  To  imagyn.. 
what  is  the  dryfte  of  y°  kynge  in  his  parlyament.  1602 
Warner  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlviii.  (1612)  223  Our  drift  (quoth 
he)  a  Conquest  is.  1781  CowperZ^.  19  Oct.,  My  sole  drift 
is  to  be  useful.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  1.  iv.  viii,  The  drift 
of  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis  hid  by  the  veil. 

b.  Meaning,  purport,  tenor,  scope  (of  a  speech  or 
writing).  Now  the  usual  sense. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  1  Harde  it  is.. to  per- 
ceyue  the  processe  and  dryfte  of  this  treatyse.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  §  17  The  main  drift  and  scope  of 
these  pamphlets,  .was  to  defame  and  disgrace  the  English 
Prelates.  1768  Goldsm.  Good-n.  Man  iii.  i,  I  see  the 
whole  drift  of  your  argument.  1868  Helps  Realmah  vi. 
(1876)  124,  I  cannot  see  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of 
the  story. 

+  5.  A  scheme,  plot,  design,  device.  Obs. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  761  That  drift  was 
by  the  Queene  not  unwisely  devised.  1538  Bale  Thre 
Lawes  1462  Now  wyll  I  contryue  the  dryft  of  an  other 
playe.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  647  Beware  that 
by  their  wily  drifts  thou  perish  not.  1674  N.  Fairfax 
Bulk  <S*  Selv.  193  Those,  .hallowed  drifts,  and  everlasting 
well  wishes  for  the  happiness  of.  .sinful  man. 

+  6.  Putting  off,  delay,  procrastination.  [Cf. 
Drive  v.  22.]  Sc.  Obs. 

a  1558  Q.  Mary  A nsw.  Thomworth  in  Keith  Hist.  Ch.  Scot. 
(1734)  App.  102  (Jam.)  Scho  intendit  na  drift  of  tyme.  1591 
R.  Bruce  Eleven  Serm.  v.  5  a  (Jam.)  Lang  drift  and  delay 
of  thinges  hoped  for.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  484  These 
promises,  .were  to  be  performed  againe  Michaelmasse. .  But 
this  day  come  he  continued  his  drifts. 

II.  That  which  is  driven. 

7.  A  number  of  animals  driven  or  moving  along 
in  a  body;  a  drove,  herd,  flock,  ^  flight  (of  birds), 
T  swarm  (of  bees).  Rarely  of  persons.  Obs.  or  dial. 

c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  5840  par  ran  sixten  men  in 
a  dryft.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Fvj,  A  Dryft  of  tame  Swyne. 
1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  32  Cursit  is  the  drift  of 
thine  Oxin.  1613  Bp.  Hall  Holy  Panegyrick  45  Whole 
driftes  of  quailes.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840) 
316  Marks  of  cattle  having  passed  there,  as  if  they  had 
gone  in  drifts  or  droves.  1816  Scott  Let.  to  Morritt  16  May 
in  Lockhart ,  To  think  of  carrying  off  a  drift  of  my  neigh¬ 
bour’s  sheep.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Drift ,  a  drove  of  cattle. 

8.  A  shower  (of  min,  snow,  dust,  etc.)  driven 
along  by  the  wind  ;  a  driving  mass. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22462  par  sal  fall  dun  fra  pe  lijft  A 
blodi  rain,  a  dreri  drift.  1569  Saiir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  320 
In  snaw,  sleit,  drift,  wind,  froist,  hailstanis  and  rane.  1595 
Shaks.  John  11.  i.  412  Our  Thunder  ..  Shall  raine  their 
drift  of  bullets  on  this  Towne.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  mu.  128 
Drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.  1842  Tennyson  Talking 
Oak  ii,  The  city  lies,  Beneath  its  drift  of  smoke.  1886  Ruskin 
P?' alter  it  a  1. 290  Exposed  to  drift,  of  rain  under  violent,  .wind. 

b.  An  accumulation  of  snow,  sand,  etc.,  driven 
together  by  the  wind.  (In  quot.  1645  applied  to 
a  bed  or  vein  of  metal.)  Also  transf. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9932  pis  castel  . .  quitter  es  pan  snau 
drifft].  a  1400-50  Alexander  1756  (Dubl.  MS.)  A  flaw 
of  fell  snaw  fallen  . .  fro  pe  drifte.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  91  The  sands  by  the  fury  of  Tempests  lies  in  great 
drafts.  1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  iv.  21  Hath  Heaven 
enricht  thy  paynes  with  thriving  drifts  Of  mighty  Gold? 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  P.  300  Meadows  White  with 
Drifts  of  Snow.  1865  Whittier  Snow-bound  59  A  smooth 
white  mound  the  brush-pile  showed,  A  fenceless  drift  what 
once  was  road.  1889  Daily  News  12  Nov.  3/1  The  appa¬ 
rent  carelessness  with  which  the  folds  have  been  drifted 
together.  .The  drifts  are  held  by  clusters  of  ostrich  feathers. 
1893  Ibid.  10  Mar.  5/8  A  drift  of  lovely  lace  fell  over  the 
large  sleeves. 
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DRIFTINGLY. 


9.  Floating  matter  driven  by  currents  of  water  ;  a 
floating  log,  or  mass  of  wood,  etc.  so  driven. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  530  Foure  leagues  from 
the  lande,  you  finde.  .many  drifts  of  rootes,  leaues  of  trees, 
[etc.].  _  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  43  A  Drift  is 
anything  floating  in  the  sea  that  is  of  wood.  1666  Dryden 
Ann.  Mirab.  clvi,  Some  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam, 
An  useless  drift.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Trails ,  Voy.  to  Eng. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  11  We  crept  along  through  the  floating 
drift  of  boards,  logs,  and  chips. 

10.  Geol.  A  term  applied  (a)  to  any  superficial 
deposit  caused  by  a  current  of  water  or  air ;  also 
( b )  spec.  ( the  Drift )  to  Pleistocene  deposits  of 
glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  detritus,  also  known  as 
boulder-clay,  and  till ;  diluvium. 

1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  i.  xxxvii.  509  Each  region  of 
the  earth  has  its  own  superficial  diluvia,  produced  by 
separate  and  distinct  action ;  [for  these]  the  unambiguous 
word  drift  is  proposed.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863) 
I.  i.  30  Accumulations  of  marine  and  fresh  water  shingle 
and  gravel  called  drift .  1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  Pref. 
(1878)  1  The  Flint  Implements  of  the  Drift.  1869  R.  B. 
Smyth  Goldf  Victoria  609  Drift,  loose  sand  or  a  very 
loose  friable  alluvial  deposit  met  with  in  some  places  close 
to  the  washdirt.  1882  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  vi.  v.  i.  §  1. 
858  This  ‘glacial  drift’  spreads  over  the  low  ground  of  the 
glaciated  districts.  1892  Gardiner  Stud.  Hist.  Eng.  2 
These  Palaeolithic  men  of  the  river  drift. 
fig.  1878  W.  P.  Roberts  Lazv  <5-  God 44  In  the  Protestant 
drift  may  often  be  found,  .the  implements  of  Rome. 

b.  attrib.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  288  The  mountain  from  which  all  these  drift  boulders 
were  detached.  1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  323  This 
drift-age  cone,  .is  about  twelve  times  as  large  as  that  now 
forming.  1872  W.  S.  Symonds  Rec.  Rocks  iv.  113  The 
removal  of  the  drift  deposits  allows  the  underlying  rocks 
to  become  visible. 

11.  a.  A  set  of  fishing-nets.  b.  A  large  kind  of 
net  used  in  the  herring,  pilchard,  and  mackerel 
fishery,  extended  by  weights  at  the  bottom  and 
floats  at  the  top,  and  allowed  to  drift  with  the 
tide  ;  also  called  drift-net  (see  19  c). 

1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  <)-  Leg.  xvii.  (1857)  260  A  complete 
drift  of  nets.  1844  W.  H.  Maxwell  Sports  <y  Adv.  Scott. 
(1855)  322  A  drift  of  nets  consists  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
six.  1854  H.  Miller  Sell,  y  Sckm.  (1858)  440  Not  a  her¬ 
ring  swam  so  low  as  the  upper  baulk  of  our  drift. 

t  C.  A  fanciful  name  for  a  company  of  fishers. 
1481  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Drifte  of  fishers. 

12.  A  series  of  piles  driven  in. 

1721  Perry  Daggenh.  Breach  75  The  said  Drift  of  dove¬ 
tail’d  Piles.  90  A  new  Drift  of  Piles  on  the  Thames  side. 

13.  Technical  senses,  a.  A  tool  used  for  driving 
or  ramming  something  (e.g.  for  driving  piles),  b.  A 
steel  tool  for  enlarging  or  shaping  a  hole  in  a  piece 
of  metal ;  a  drift-pin.  c.  ‘  A  priming-iron  used  to 
clear  the  vent  of  ordnance  from  burning  particles 
after  each  discharge’  (Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.). 
d.  Ship-building  (see  1st  quot.  c  1 850). 

1552  Huloet,  Drift,  betle,  or  malle,  to  dryue  pyles  or 
stakes, fistuca.  1711  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuilder' s  Assist. 
164  Torm-pieces ;  the  finishing  Pieces,  or  those  which 
terminate  the  Drifts.  1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner 
(ed.  2)  77  Needles,  Quadrants,  Wooden  Drifts.  c  1850 
Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  116  Drifts ,  those  parts  where  the 
sheer  is  raised  according  to  the  heights  of  the  decks  or 
gangways,  and  where  the  rails  are  cut  off  and  ended  by 
scrolls.  1850  Weale  Diet.  Terms,  Drift,  a  piece  of  har¬ 
dened  steel,  notched  at  the  sides  and  made  slightly  taper¬ 
ing.,  used  for  enlarging  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  metal  to 
a  particular  size  by  being  driven  through  it.  1864  Webster, 
Drift ,  a  tool  used  in  driving  down  compactly  the  composi¬ 
tion  contained  in  a  rocket,  or  like  firework.  1874  [see 
drift-pin  in  19  c.].  1881  [see  Drift  v.  6]. 

e.  Ship-building.  The  difference  between  the 
size  of  a  bolt  and  the  hole  into  which  it  is  driven, 
or  between  the  circumference  of  a  hoop  and  the 
circumference  of  the  mast  on  which  it  is  to  be 
driven.  (Ogilvie.) 

1792  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  227  Being  a  bolt  of  two  drifts, 
[it]  could  not  be  driven  out.  1823  Ckabb  Technol.  Diet. 

III.  A  course  or  way  along  which  something  is 
driven. 

14.  gen.  A  track,  poetic  and  rare. 

a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  182  Birds. . 
passing  through  the  airy  Drift. 

15.  Mining,  etc.  A  passage  ‘driven’  or  ex¬ 
cavated  horizontally,  for  working,  exploration, 
ventilation,  or  draining ;  esp.  one  driven  in  the 
direction  of  a  mineral  vein.  See  Driftway  3. 

1653  Manlove  Lead  Mines  159  They  may  cause  [to  be] 
open'd  Drifts,  and  Sumps.  1667  Primatt  City  y  C.  Build. 
5  The  conveniency  of  driving  a  drift  or  sough,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hills  to  the  sole  of  the  Rake.  1708  J.  C. 
Compl.  Collier  ( 1845)  13  A  Drift  or  Watercourse  from  the 
old  Pits.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  drift  follows 
the  vein,  as  distinguished  from  a  cross-cut,  which  intersects 
it,  or  a  level  or  gallery,  which  may  do  either. 

16.  A  lane  or  road  along  which  horses  or  cattle 
are  driven;  =  Driftway  i.  local. 

1686  Evelyn  in  15 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  1.  132 
Why  it  should  be  made  a  common  drift  at  ail  times,  does  not 
at  all  consist  with  . .  convenience.  1847-78  in  Halliwell. 
1865  W.  White  E.  Eng.  II.  79  I  went.. diagonally,  across 
the  wheatfield,  and  presently  struck  the  ‘  drift  ’,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  an  old  pack-horse  road.  1888  Rider 
Haggard  Col.  Quaritch  i,  The  broad  way  that  led  to  it  . . 
was  a  drift  or  grass  lane. 

17.  S.  Africa,  [a.  col.  Du,  drift]  A  passage  of 
a  river ;  a  ford. 

Vol.  Ill, 


1849  E.  E.  Napif.r  Excnrs.  S.  Africa  II.  401  The  road 
.  .crosses  two  or  three  ‘  drifts’ or  fords.  1852  F.  Fleming 
Kaffraria  (1854)  46  Where  the  road  crosses  a  river,  what  is 
called  a  drift  is  made.. by  clearing  the  bed  of  the  river  of 
large  stones,  and  cutting  a  sloping  roadway  through  the 
banks  on  either  side.  1856  C.  J.  Andersson  Lake  N garni 
320  The  passage  of  the  Orange  river.. at  what  is  called 
Zendlings  Drift,  or  the  missionary  ford. 

IV.  18.  Naut.  Length  of  rope  paid  out  before 
a  fastening  is  made ;  length  that  a  tackle  will 
reach  from  its  fixed  point ;  distance  so  estimated. 

i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech.  47  Allow  a  fathom  drift 
.  .Bend  it  to  the  bunt  becket,  to  allow  the  same  drift  as  the 
buntlines.  1882  Nares  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  120  In  ships 
with  great  drift  between  the  fore  and  main  yards,  the  boats 
are  hoisted  in.  .with  the  launches  purchase. 

V.  19.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  gen.y  as  drift- 
borer  (see  15),  -cloudy  - current ,  -rail  (see  13  d), 
- rain ,  -sand ;  drift-covered ,  -strewn  adjs.  b.  Geol. 
See  10  b. 

1637  R.  Humphrey  tr.  St.  Ambtvse  11.  13  The  drift  sand, 
pible  stones  and  gravell  lying  on  the  shore.  1749  J.  Smith 
Voy.  Disc.  II.  141  To  go  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Bay  to  search 
for  drift  Fins  [i.  e.  whales].  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  238 
The  dormant  wedge  or  that  with  the  point  upward,  being 
held  in  the  hand,  while  the  drift  wedge  or  that  with  its 
point  downward,  was  driven  with  a  hammer.  185 SHonseh. 
Words  X III.  544  Miners  from  Cornwall,  drift  borers  from 
Wales.  1875  Bedford  Sailors  Pocket-bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  102 
The  Drift  Current  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

C.  Special  combs. :  drift-anchor,  a  floating 
wooden  frame  or  the  like,  used  to  keep  the  ship’s 
head  to  the  wind  in  a  gale  or  when  dismasted 
(called  also  drag-,  sea-anchor')  ;  drift-boat,  a  boat 
for  fishing  with  a  drift-net ;  drift-bolt  (earlier 
drive-bolt )  see  quot. ;  drift-fish,  fish  taken  with  a 
drift-net ;  so  drift-fisher,  -fishery,  -herring,  -sprat ; 
drift-keel  =  Bilge-keel;  drift-mining,  gold¬ 
mining  carried  on  by  making  drifts  (sense  15) 
along  the  detrital  material  in  the  channels  of 
former  rivers,  now  covered  by  more  recent  deposits; 
drift-net  =  sense  1 1  b  (also  attrib.)  ;  drift-netter, 
one  who  fishes  with  a  drift-net ;  drift-piece  (see 
quot.  1850  and  sense  13  d);  drift-pin,  drift- 
punch  =  sense  13  b;  drift-road  =  Driftway  i; 
drift-sail  (see  quot.  1627);  drift-timber  = 
Drift-wood  ;  drift-weed,  (a)  sea-weed  drifted 
on  shore  by  the  waves ;  (b)  a  name  for  the  gulf- 
weed  ( Sargassa  baccifera)  and  tangle  ( Laminaria 
digitata )  ;  +  drift-wind,  a  wind  that  drives  or 
impels  (obs.).  Also  Drift-ice,  -way,  -wood. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  *  Drift-anchor.  1881  Times 
27  Apr.  6/4  She  had  lost  both  her  masts,  and  was  riding  to 
a  drift  anchor.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  ExJiib.  II.  800 
Model  of.  .the  new  Mevagissey  *drift  and  fishing  boat. 
1883  Leisure  Hour  697/2  A  drift-boat  carries  from  eight  to 
twenty  nets.  1867  Smyth  Sailor s  Word-bk .,  *  Drift-bolts, 
commonly  made  of  steel,  are  used  as  long  punches  for 
driving  out  other  bolts.  1864  Glasgow  Daily  Herald  24 
Sept.,  I  have  sold  ^drift-fish  for  12s.  ..both  drift  herring  and 
trawled  herring  would  be  selling  for  8a\  Ibid.,  I  was 
a  trawler  when  trawling  was  permitted,  and  a  *drift  fisher 
as  well.  1869  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  Shipbuild.  ii.  43  Side-keels 
..[also]  known  as  ‘^drift-keels’,  ‘  auxiliary-keels ‘  bilge- 
keels’.  1848  C.  A.  Johns  Week  at  Lizai’d  43  At  nightfall 
the  nets  are  set  either  across  or  parallel  to  the  tide  and 
suffered  to  drift  with  it,  hence  they  are  called  ‘  *drift  nets 
1885  Times  25  May  9  Line  and  drift-net  fishermen.  1711 
W.  Sutherland  Shipbuilder' s  Assist.  75  Term  Pieces  or 
*Drift  Pieces  sided,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  116 
Drift-pieces ,  solid  pieces,  fitted  at  the  drifts,  to  form  the 
scrolls.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Drift-pin,  a  hand  tool 
of  metal  driven  into  a  hole  to  shape  it ;  as  the  drift  which 
makes  the  square  socket  in  the  watch-key.  1869  Sir  E.  J. 
Reed  Shipbuild.  x.  198  When  the  holes  are  badly  punched 
the  workman  drives  in  a  steel  *drift-punch.  .and  the  plate 
is  thus  forced  and  torn  and  the  holes  enlarged.  1627 
Capt.  Smith  Seamans  Gram.  vii.  31  A  *Drift  saile  is  onely 
vsed  vnder  water.. to  keepe  the  Ships  head  right  vpon  the 
Sea  in  a  storme,  or  when  a  ship  driues  too  fast  in  a  current. 
1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Drift-sail  ..is  generally  used  by 
fishermen,  especially  in  the  North-sea.  1850  Lyell  2 nd 
Visit  U.  S.  II.  140  To  visit  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  see  the  banks  of  sand,  mud,  and  *drift  timber,  recently 
formed  there.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  x.  (1879)  220  The 
high-watermark  of  *drift-weed  on  a  sea-heach.  1612  Two 
Noble  K.  v,  iii,  Waters,  That  *drift-winds  force  to  raging. 

Drift,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  as  driven  or  borne  along  by  a 
current ;  to  float  or  move  along  with  the  stream  or 
wind  ;  =Drive  v.  26.  b.  Of  snow,  sand,  etc. :  To 
collect  in  heaps  driven  together  by  the  wind. 

la  1600  Robin  Hood  61  Cam  dryfting  owyr  the  ley.  1762 
Falconer  Shi/nur.  11.  185  Drifting  fast  on  Grecia’s  rocky 
strand.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxiv,  We  must  let  her 
drift  with  the  current.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  iii.  67  Columns 
of  smoke  and  ashes  which  drifted  to  the  south-east.  1894 
J.  T.  Fowler  Adamnan  Introd.  66  Beds  of  sand,  which 
drift  like  snow. 

c.  transf.  and  fig.  To  move  or  pass  passively  or 
aimlessly ;  to  be  carried  involuntarily  or  without 
effort  in  some  course  or  into  some  condition. 

1822  Hazlitt  Table-t.  Ser.  11.  i.  (1869)  8  Drift  with  the 
tide  of  nonsense.  1865  R.  W.  Dale  Jew.  Temp.  xi.  (1877)  121 
They.. were  fast  drifting  towards  apostasy.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  30  Mar.  5/2  Content  to  let  things  drift. 

2.  trans.  To  drive  or  carry  along,  as  by  a  current 
of  water  or  air;  to  blow  into  heaps  (snow,  sand,  etc.). 

a  1618  Sylvester  Mem.  Mortality  11.  iv,  Time  flits  as 


Winde  ..  Who  knowes  what  ills  it  every  moment  drifteth. 

1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  I.  166  In  Places  where  the  Snow 
is  drifted  by  the  Wind.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv. 
334  Into  civil  war  the  nation  had  no  intention  of  permitting 
themselves  to  be  drifted.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Tract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3)  296  Can  malaria  be  drifted  to  the  place  in  any  way  ? 

3.  trans.  To  cover  with  drifts  (of  snow,  etc.) ; 
also  intr.  for  refi.  to  become  covered  with  drifts. 

a  1851  Moir  Poems,  Birth  Flo'iuers  xvii,  When  Winter 
drifts  the  fields  With  snow.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav. 

250  The  sides  of  the  road  were  drifted  with  heaps  of  wild 
hawthorn  and  honeysuckle.  1892  W.  Pike  Barren  Gr.  N. 
Canada  105  Our  tracks  had  drifted  up. 

f  4.  trans.  To  put  off,  delay,  defer ;  =  Drive  v. 
22.  Sc.  Obs. 

1584  J.  Carmichael  Let.  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  434 
To  drift  time  awhile.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech ., 
Confession  3  To  drifte  to  do  pcenance  for  oure  sinnes  quhil 
the  houre  of  deathe.  1619  Z.  Boyd  Last  Bat  tell  (16291  237 
(Jam.)  If  thou  delay  and  drift  him  vntill  morrow. 

f  5.  To  drive  at,  aim  at,  try  to  effect.  Obs. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  lxix.  (1612)201  Not  sooner 
Dorcas  had  deuis’d,  but  Elenor  it  drifts.  Ibid.,  Epitome , 
Which  Elfrick.. drifted  the  murther  of  King  Edmund,  a  1618 
Sylvester  Cup  of  Consolation  16  Dark  Limbo’s  Potentate 
Drifts  Man’s  destruction. 

6.  Mech.  To  form  or  enlarge  (a  hole)  with  a 
drift  (Drift  sb.  13  b.) 

1869  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  Shipbuild.  xix.  415  Drifting  unfair 
holes  would  he  considered  bad  work.  1881  Greener  Gun 

251  The  hole  is  drifted  from  round  to  square  by  knocking  in 
different-sized  drifts. 

7.  (. Mining .)  intr.  To  excavate  a  drift  (see  Drift 
sb.  15) ;  trans.  to  excavate  a  drift  in  ;  =  Drived.  10. 

1864  in  Webster.  1872  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  $ 
Mining  179  They  have  sunk  a  shaft.. over  50  feet,  and 
intend  to  go  to  a  depth  of  200,  drifting  east  and  west  at 
100  feet.  1884  Harper s  Mag.  Mar.  £24/1  It  is  tunnelled 
or  ‘  drifted  ’  as  in  one  of  the  hill-side  mines. 

Hence  Drrfted.  ppl.  a. 

1726-46  Thomson  Winter  285  Impatient  flouncing  through 
the  drifted  heaps.  1778  T.  Hutchins  Descr.  Virginia  tj-c. 
31  The  Channel  is  obstructed  with. . Islands,  formed  by 
trees  and  drifted  wood.  1847  E  merson  Poems  (1857)  47 
Struggling  through  the  drifted  roads.  1882  Daily  Tel.  4 
May,  Sprung  landings  held  with  unfair  or  drifted  holes. 

Driftage  (dri-ftedg).  [f.  Drift  v.  +  -age.] 

1.  The  process  or  operation  of  drifting. 

1862  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii  414  There  is  always  a  driftage 
of  the  [sounding]  line.  1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word-bk., 
Didftage,  the  amount  due  to  lee-way.  1877  Le  Conte 
Elem.  Geol.  (1879)  135  The  rate  of  peat-growth  depends 
upon.. the  manner  of  accumulation,  whether  entirely  by 
growth  of  plants  in  situ ,  or  partly  by  driftage. 

2.  concr.  Drifted  material.  (Cf.  wreckage .) 

1768  J.  Byron  Narr.  Patagonia  (ed.  2)  63  No  hopes  of 
any  valuable  driftage  from  [the  wreck].  1835  Hawthorne 
Amer.  Note-bks.  15  June  (1883)  13  Among  the  heaps  of 
sea-weed  there  were  sometimes  small  pieces  of  painted 
wood,  bark,  and  other  driftage. 

Dri'ftal,  a.  rare.  [f.  Drift  sb.  +  -al.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  drift. 

18..  Allen  in  Coues  Birds  N.-W.  (1874)  10  The  driftal 
debris  adhering  to  the  trees  serves  to  mark  the  *  high- 
water  ’  line. 

Drifter  (drrftai).  ff.  as  prec.  +  -er  '.]  a.  gen. 
One  who  or  that  which  drifts,  b.  Mining.  A 
miner  who  excavates  drifts  (see  Drift  sb.  15).  c. 
A  boat  or  man  engaged  in  fishing  with  a  drift-net. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  16  Aug.  The  lead  of  rich  pay  dirt  was 
lost  for  a  short  time,  but.  .the  drifters  found  it  again.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  79  Model  of  Drifter  for  Herring 
Fisheries.  1887  Daily  News  27  Sept.  4/6  The  proposal., 
that  trawlers  should  fish  only  in  the  daytime,  and  drifters 
only  during  the  nighttime. 

Drift-ice.  [f.  Drift  sb .]  Drifting  or  drifted 
ice ;  esp.  detached  pieces  of  ice  drifting  with  the 
wind  or  ocean  currents. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  65  (R.)  We  were  greatly  endan¬ 
gered  with  a  piece  of  drift  yce,  which  the  ebhe  brought 
foorth  of  the  sounds.  1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711) 
221  The  Coast  so  full  of  drift  Ice.  that  it  is  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1892  We  spent  the 
night  standing  off  and  on,  among  the  drift  ice.  1820 
Scoresby  in  Ann.  Reg .  11.  1324  Drift-ice  consists  of  pieces 
less  than  floes,  of  various  shapes  and  magnitudes. 

Dri  fting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Drift  v.  +  -ing  L]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Drift,  q.v.  ;  also  concr.  (//.) 
that  which  is  drifted. 

1821  Keats  Isabella  xiv,  The  rich-ored  driftings  of  the 
flood.  1891  Echo  10  Mar.  3/3  The  drifting  has  caused  many 
roads  to  he  impassable. 

J*  b.  Putting  off ;  lapse  (of  time).  Obs. 

1610  J.  Forbes  Certain  Rec.  (1846)  II.  x.  496  No  drifting 
of  time  sould  cause  them  to  alter. 

+  c.  Scheming,  machination.  Obs. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  lxxv.  (1612)  313  Italian 
Driftings,  and  such  Sinnes. 

Dri  fting,///,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ing2.]  That 
drifts  ;  see  the  verb. 

1749  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  II.  43  Intensely  cold,  with  ex¬ 
cessive  Frost  and  drifting  Snow.  1847  Emerson  Poems, 
Woodnotes  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  423  Drifting  sand-heaps.  1890 
Boldrewood  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  331  The  gaunt,  perish¬ 
ing  seaman  on  the  drifting  raft. 

t  b.  Designing,  aiming,  scheming.  Obs. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  liii.  (1612)  239  111  drifting 
Rome  and  Spaine. 

Hence  Dri  ftingly  adv. 

1859  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XI.  128  The  fading  clouds,  all  drift- 
ingly,  Submerge.  1895  A.  Austin  in  Blackw.  Mag.  639/2 
'l  o  fish  driftingly  from  one  end  of  Lough  Inagh  to  another. 
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Driftland :  see  Dbofland. 

Driftless  (drrftles),  a.  [f.  Drift  sb.  +  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  drift,  purport,  or  purpose  ;  aimless. 
1806  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXII.  536  The  primi¬ 
tive  meaning  of  ambiguous  therefore  is  driftless,  a  1875 
H.  Taylor  A  utobiog.  (1885)  I.  vi.  95  A  reckless  and  drift¬ 
less  conduct  in  life. 

2.  Geol.  Free  from  drift :  see  Drift  sb.  10. 

1873  J.  Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age  xxxii.  465  The  ‘  driftless  region ' 
of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

Hence  Driftlessness,  aimlessness. 

1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  582  An  apparent 
driftlessness  of  the  events  and  characters. 

Driftway,  drift-way  (dri-ftiw^)-  [f-  Drift 
sb.  +  Way.] 

1.  A  lane  or  road  along  which  cattle  or  horses 
are  driven  to  pasture  or  market ;  a  drove-road : 
see  also  quot.  1884.  (In  local  use.) 

16x1  Award  cone.  Holland  Fen ,  Lincolnsh .,  The  said 
commoners,  .to  leave  a  driftway  for  the  cattle  and  beasts 
of  the  said  Edward  Dymocke.  1772  Rhode  1st.  Colonial 
Rec.  (1862)  VII.  54  An  Act  empowering  the  several  town 
councils.. to  lay  out  drift-ways  in  their  respective  towns. 
1880  Williams  Rights  of  Common  324  A  way  may  be 
either  a  footway,  or  a  bridleway,  or  a  driftway  for  cattle. 
1884  Hale  Christm.  in  Narraga?isett  xi.  41  ‘Driftway’., 
is . .  a  cross-road  to  the  sea  by  which  the  sea- weed . .  may  be 
hauled  up  to  their  homes. 

2.  Naut.  The  amount  by  which  a  vessel  drifts 
out  of  her  course  ;  lee-way. 

1721  Bailey,  Drift  Way ,  (of  a  Ship)  is  the  same  as  Lee¬ 
way.  1867  in  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

3.  Mining .  etc.  =  Drift  sb.  15;  also,  a  small 
gallery  driven  in  advance  of  a  tunnel,  etc. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  371/2  The  miners  begin  to  exca¬ 
vate  laterally  by  forming  a  heading  or  driftway  along  the 
level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel.  Sometimes  such 
a  drift  is  formed  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tunnel 
before  any  part  is  opened  out  to  the  full  size.  1861  Smiles 
Engineers  I.  444  The  excavations,  .proceeded  in  opposite 
directions  to  meet  the  other  drift  ways.,  in  progress. 

Drift-wood,  dri  ftwood.  Wood  floating 
on,  or  cast  ashore  by,  the  water. 

[1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  743  They  have  no  wood 
but  drift.]  1633  T.  James  Voy.  26  Ihere  was  great  store  of 
drift  wood.  1780  Coxe  Russ.  Disc.  42  Forobieff  built 
another  small  vessel  with  drift-wood.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef. 
Mast  xxiii.  72  [We]  made  a  fire  ..with  the  drift-wood. 

Drifty  (dri-fti),  a.  [f.  Drift  sb.  +  -y.] 
f  1.  Full  of  secret  aims  ;  wily.  (Cf.  Drift  sb.  5.) 
1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  n.  ix.  (1633)  106  Ormond  was 
secret  and  drifty. 

2.  Characterized  by  drifts,  of  the  nature  of  a  drift. 
1730  T.  Boston  Mem.  xii.  435  That  drifty  day  stopt 
a  funeral.  1785  Burns  Winter  Night  viii,  Through  the 
ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall,  Chill,  o’er  his  slumbers,  piles 
the  drifty  heap !  1881  J.  Russell  Haigs  xi.  301  The 

Thirteen  Drifty  Days  in  which  the  storm  culminated  in  the 
month  of  February  [1674]. 

Drifun,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Drive  v. 

Drige,  dri}e,  drigh(e,  obs.  ff.  Dry,  Dree  v. 

+  Dri’ggle-draggle.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Re¬ 
duplicated  f.  Draggle  v.,  with  vowel-alternation  : 
cf.  dingle-dangle,  etc.]  A  slut,  slattern,  drab. 
Also  attrib.,  slatternly. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  1.  vi.  33  b,  If  there  be  any 
driggle  draggle  in  Shrewsbury.  1593  Tell-Troth's  N.  V. 
Gift  14  Those  driggell  draggells  (whose  wicked  and  las¬ 
civious  lives  have  wasted  their  bodies).  1611  Florio, 
Zaccara ,  a  driggle-draggle  strumpet.  1888  Elworthy 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk ,  Driggle-draggle ,  adv.  and  si).,  in 
a  slovenly,  slatternly  manner — specially  applied  to  women’s 
dress ;  also  as  an  epithet. 

+  Dright1.  Obs.  In  1-3  dryht,  driht,  5 
drqt.  [OE.  dryht,  driht  multitude,  army,  people 
=  OS.  druht,  OHG.,  MHG.  trnht,  ON.  droit-,  cf. 
Goth,  ga-drauhts  soldier ;  f.  d/pogan  to  do,  per¬ 
form,  work,  do  military  service;  see  Dree  ».]  A 
multitude,  host,  army. 

a  1000  Caedmon’s  Exod.  78  Drihta  -edrymost .  c  120s 
Lay.  92  pes  due  mid  his  drihte  to  pare  sse  him  droh. 
a  1400-50  A  lexander  3868  Dragons  dryfes  doun  o  drijt  fra  pe 
derie  hiliis. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drightfare,  march  of 
a  host,  procession,  throng;  drightfolk,  people, 
army  ;  drightman,  warrior.  (OE.  and  early  ME.) 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  34  pa  wass..dea3e  jedrenced 
drihtfolca  msest.  C1205  Lay.  14715  Hengest  gon  to  fionnen 
mid  al  his  driht-monnen.  Ibid.  16584  He  wende  in  to 
Cuninges-burh  mid  his  driht  folke.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.1852 
WiS  svvuch  dream  &  drihtfare  as  drihtin  deah  to  cumene. 

Dright  2  :  see  Drightin. 

Drighte  :  see  Dretch  7/.  2 
+  Dri’ghtin,  -ten,  abbrev.  dright.  Obs. 
Forms:  a.  1-4  drihten,  3  driven,  (Orm.)  drihh- 
tin,  drittin,  3—4  drihtin,  drihtin,  4  drightinn, 
-un,  dr^tyn,  dry3t(t)yn,  4-5  dr^tine,  drigh- 
tin(e,  dryghtyn(e,  5  drichtine.  0.  3-4  driht(e, 
3  dryght,  3-4  drichte,  4  dright(e,  drytte,  4-5 
dry}t(e.  [OE.  dryhten,  drihten  =  OS.  drohtin, 
OFris.  drochten ,  OHG.  truhtin,  ON.  dr ot linn,  f. 
dryht,  Dright  1  with  suffix  -ino-z :  cf.  Goth,  kin- 
dins  governor,  L.  dominus,  etc.]  A  lord,  ruler, 
chief ;  spec,  the  Lord  God,  or  Christ. 

a.  Beowulf  ( Th.)  2973  Geata  dryhten.  Ibid.  3113  Whig 
Drihten  rodera  rmdend.  c  1000  ASlfric  Exod,  xx.  to  $e 


seofopa  ys  Drihtnes  reste  daes  pines  Godes.  41175  Lamb. 
Horn.  5  Iblesced  he  pe  her  cumep  on  drihtenes  nome. 
41200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  109  Ure  drihten  christ.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5217  I  am  drijttyn  pi  faders  god  and  al-so  pine. 

S a  1400  Morte  Arth.  664  To  dye  at  Dryghtyns  wylle. 
4  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  856  Now  thankit  he  Drichtine. 

p.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  187  Maine  mannisshe  fol}eden 
ure  drihte.  4  1250  Hymn  to  God  5  ibid.  App.  258  Folkes 
fader,  heouenliche  drichte.  <11300  Cursor  M.  noooThoru 
grace  o  dright.  413x5  Shoreham  33  Bye  drytte.  41380 
Sir  Ferumb.  407  So  helpe  pe  py  dr^te  !  4 1450  Myrc 

1470  To  burye  the  dede  as  byd  owre  dry3t. 

t  Flence  (only  in  OE.  and  early  ME.)  :  Dri'ght- 
ness  (drihtnesse),  majesty,  godhead  ;  Dri  ght- 
ful,  Dri  ghtlike  (drihtlfe)  adjs.,  lordly,  noble. 

Beowulf  (Th.)  2320  Hie.  .drihtlice  wif  to  Denum  feredon. 
a  1000  Caedmon's  Gen.  1843  Him  drihtlieu  mse^  ..  [>uhte. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  101  preo  on  hadan  and  an  god.  .on  ane 
drihtnesse  and  godnesse.  c  1205  Lay.  24762  Al  pi  drihtliche 
uolc.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1123  He  ne  losede..undedlich- 
nesse  onont  his  drihtnesse.  a  1225  Julia?ia  13  pe  drihtfule 
godd  apollo  mi  lauerd. 

Drih,  Drijfe,  obs.  ff.  Dree  a,  Drive  v. 

Drill  (dril),  sb.1  Also  5  drylle,  7  dril,  drille. 
[In  sense  2,  goes  with  Drill  v.%  ;  sense  1  offers 
difficulties,  and  is  not  certainly  the  same  word.] 

1 1.  A  small  draught  (of  liquid).  Obs.  rare. 

c  1440  Provip.  Parv.  132/1  Drylle,  or  lytylle  drafte  of 
drynke,  haustillus. 

2.  A  (?  trickling)  rivulet  or  small  stream  ;  a  rill. 

1641  G.  Sandys  Paraphr.  Song  Sol.  iv.  ii,  Those  living 
Springs.  .Whose  Drils  our  plants  with  moisture  feed.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  x,  Meadow-land . .  which  had  two  or  three 
..drills  of  fresh  water  in  it.  1751  R.  Paltock  P .  Wilkins 
xxxiv.  (1883)  9 3/1  Coming  to  my  drill’s  mouth,  I  fixed  my 
implements  for  a  draft  there.  1819  G.  Samouelle  Entomol. 
Compend.  313  The  drills  in  marshes  should  be  examined. 

Drill  (dril),  sb!1  Also  7  dril.  [In  sense  1  prob. 
immed.  a.  Du.  dril ,  drille ,  in  same  sense  (in  Kilian 
1599,  and  prob.  in  MDu.),  f.  drillen  :  see  Drill 
;  in  other  senses  app.  from  the  vb.  in  Eng.] 

I.  Mechanical  and  technical  senses. 

1.  An  instrument  for  drilling  or  boring  ;  applied 
to  contrivances  of  many  kinds  for  boring  holes  in 
metal,  stone,  and  other  hard  substances,  from  a 
pointed  steel  tool  to  an  elaborate  drilling  machine. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Trappan ,  a  Stone-cutters  Drill,  the  toole 
wherewith  he  bores  little  holes  in  marble,  & c.  1688  R. 
Holme  Armoury  in.  322/1  The  Drill  is  a  shaft  or  long  Pin 
of  Iron  with  a  Steel  point.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc. 6 
Drills  are  used  for  the  making  such  Holes  as  Punches  will 
not  conveniently  serve  for.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ. 

I.  185  The  drill  is  a  revolving  cutter  . .  to  form  circular 
holes  in  iron  or  other  material.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  The  ordinary  miner's  drill  is  a  bar  of  steel,  with  a  chisel¬ 
shaped  end. 

2.  A  shell-fish  which  is  destructive  to  oyster-beds 
by  boring  into  the  shells  of  young  oysters  ;  a  borer. 

1886  Sci.  Amer.  Suppl.  XXII.  8868  The  little  liltorinas , 
the  destructive  ‘  drill*  which  works  its*way  into  the  shell 
of  the  young  oysters. 

3.  Manner  or  style  of  drilling,  or  in  which  a  hole 
is  drilled. 

1849  Longf.  Kavanagh  22  He  . .  said  the  drill  of  the 
[needle’s]  eye  was  superior  to  any  other. 

II.  Military  and  derived  senses. 

4.  The  action  or  method  of  instructing  in  military 
evolutions ;  military  exercise  or  training ;  with  a 
and  pi.  an  exercise  of  this  nature. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Underwoods  lxii.  29  He  that  but  saw 
thy  curious  captain’s  drill,  Would  think  no  more  of  Vlushing, 
or  the  Brill.  1809  Wellington  24  June  in  Gurw.  Desp.  IV. 
463, 1  propose  to  give  the  best  drilled  of  the  seven  battalions 
coming  to  Portugal,  in  order  to  assist  in  your  drills.  1859 
Jephson  Britta?iy  ii.  15  A  company  of  soldiers,  .at  drill. 

5.  One  who  drills  (others) ;  a  drill-master. 

1814  Scott  Wav.  lxii,  Her  husband  was  my  sergeant- 
major  ..  and  got  on  by  being  a  good  drill.  1894  D.  C. 
Murray  Mahijig  of  Novelist  57  The  various  drills  laboured 
at  him  like  galley-slaves. 

6.  fig.  Rigorous  training  or  discipline ;  exact 
routine  ;  strict  methodical  instruction. 

1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  51  Thy  worn  quill 
Too  often  hath  needed  Apollo’s  sharp  drill.  1875  Emerson 
Lett.  $  Soc.  Aims,  Eloquence  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  194  This 
wise  mixture  of  good  drill  in  Latin  grammar  with  good  drill 
in  cricket,  boating,  and  wrestling. 

III.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  drill 
or  boring  instrument,  as  drill-hole ,  - holder ,  - room , 
-, spindle ,  - string ;  drill-like  adj.  ;  drill-barrel,  a 
cylinder  round  the  shank  of  a  drill,  on  which  the 
string  of  the  drill-bow  works  ;  drill-bow,  a  bow 
used  for  working  a  drill ;  drill-chuck,  -extractor, 
-gauge,  -jar,  -pin,  -plate  (  =  Breast-plate  3  b), 
-press,  -stock  (see  quots.). 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  6  The  bigger  the  ^Drill-barrel 
is,  the  easier  it  runs  about,  but  less  swift..  .You  must,  .keep 
your  ^Drill-Bow  straining  your  String  pretty  stiff.  1865 
Lubbock  Preh.  Times  xiv.  (1869)  513  The  Dacotahs  used  a 
drill  bow  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fire.  1874  Knight 
Did.  Mech.,  *  Drill-chuck,  a  chuck  in  a  lathe  or  drilling- 
machine  for  holding  the  shank  of  the  drill.  Ibid.,  *  Drill- 
extractor,  a  tool  or  implement  for  extracting  from  deep 
borings  a  broken  or  a  detached  drill.  Ibid.,  *  Drill-gage, 
a  tool  for  determining  the  angle  of  the  basil  or  edge  of  a 
drill.  Ibid.,  *  Drill-jar,  a.  .stone  or  well-boring  tool  in  which 
the  tool-holder  is  lifted  and  dropped  successively.  1698 
Ballard  in  Phil.  Ty-ans.  XX.  420  Little.  .*drill-like  pieces 
of  Steel.  1850  Chubb  Locks  §  Keys  15  The  Mrill  pins  of 
the  locks,  and  the  pipes  of  the  keys.  1874  Knight  Did . 


Mech.,  Drill-pin ,  a  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters  the  hollow 
stem  of  a  key.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  7  ^Drill-Plate, 
or  Breast-Plate,  .to  set  the  blunt  end  of  the  Shank  of  the 
Drill  in,  when  you  drill  a  hole.  1864  Webster,  *  Drill- 
press,  a  machine-tool  embodying  one  or  more  drills  for 
making  holes  in  metal.  1858  Simmonds  Did.  Trade , 
*  Drill-stock,  the  holdfast  for  a  metal  drill.  1703  Moxon 
Mech.  Exerc.  6  You  may  sometimes  require,  .several  *Drill- 
strings  ;  the  strongest  Strings  for  the  largest  Drills. 

b.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  military  drill, 
as  drill- day,  - ground ,  - instructor ,  - master ,  - purpose , 
- room  ;  drill-sergeant,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
who  trains  soldiers  in  military  evolutions. 

1831  Jane  Porter  Sir  E.  Seaward's  Narr.  II.  169  After 
these  arrangements,  ^drill-day  came.  1844  Regul.  $  Ord. 
Army  120  In  the  Barrack-Yard  or  ^Drill-Ground.  1876 
A.  Arnold  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  28 The.  .*drill-instructor 
has  never  before  him  the  same  body  of  men.  1869  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xviii.  34  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great 
*Drill-master  of  heavenly  soldiers.  1803  (title)  The  Com¬ 
plete  *Drill  Serjeant.  1826  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  11. 
(1863)  265  Facing  to  right  and  left,  under  the  command  of  a 
drill-sergeant. 

Drill  (dril),  sb. 3  Also  7  dril.  [perh.  ad.  native 
name.]  A  West  African  species  of  baboon, 
Cynocephalus  leucophirus. 

1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  A  iv.  The  dumb  Ginnie  Drills.  1652 
—  A  nthropomet.  (1653)  439  This  relation  of  Tulpius  shows 
this  creature  to  have  been  a  kind  ofGinney  Drill,  which  this 
Michaelmas  Terme,  1652,  I  saw  neare  Charing  Crosse., 
which  Drill  is  since  dead,  and  I  believe  dissected.  .  1654 
Cleveland  Char.  Diumal-m .  12  A  Diurnall-maker  is  the 
antemark  [antimask]  of  an  Historian,  he  differs  from  him  as 
a  Drill  from  a  man.  1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Dril.  .a  large 
over-grown  Ape,  or  Baboon,  so  called.  1726  Swift  It  cannot 
rain  but  it  pours  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  136  His  ears  ..  he  can 
move  like  a  drill,  and  turn  them  towards  the  sonorous  object. 
1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  156  The  Drill  ..  is  rather  smaller 
in  stature  than  the  Mandrill.  .The  face  is  black;  but  the 
beard  is  orange-coloured. 

Drill,  sbA  [Peril,  the  same  word  as  Drill  sb.1, 
in  its  sense  of  rill,  runnel :  cf.  the  senses  of  Ger. 
rille  small  furrow,  drill,  chamfer.] 

1.  A  small  furrow  made  in  the  soil,  in  which  seed 
is  sown  ;  a  ridge  having  such  a  furrow  on  its  top ; 
also,  the  row  of  plants  thus  sown. 

1727  Bradley  Earn.  Did.  s.v.  Carnation,  The  seed  may 
be  sown  . .  in  drills  drawn  cross  a  bed  by  a  Line.  1772  T. 
Simpson  Vermin-Killer  2,  Field  rats,  .will  . .  run  along  the 
drills  of  peas.  1787  Winter  Syst.  Husb.  184  The  drills  were 
eight  inches  asunder.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  I.  224/2  The  seed 
sown  by  hand  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  drills.  Mod. 
A  drill  of  potatoes  or  turnips. 

2.  A  machine  for  sowing  seed  in  drills,  now 
usually  having  contrivances  for  drawing  furrows 
and  for  covering  the  seed  when  sown. 

1731  J.  Tull  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  xxii.  147  The  Drill  is 
the  Engine  that  plants  our  Corn  and  other  Seeds  in  Rows ; 
it  makes  the  Channels,  sows  the  Seed  into  them,  and  covers 
them,  1740  —  in  C.  W.  Hoskins  Occas.  Ess.  (1866)  102, 
I  composed  my  machine.  It  was  named  a  Drill,  because 
when  farmers  used  to  sow  their  beans  and  pease  into  chan¬ 
nels  or  furrows  by  hand,  they  called  that  action  drilling. 
1812  Crabbe  Tales  3  Wks.  1834  IV.  1^5  Corn  sown  by 
drill,  or  thresh’d  by  a  machine.  1886  1’.  Hardy  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge  xxiv,  The  new-fashioned,  .horse-drill. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  drill-box ,  -culture,- -hus¬ 
bandry,  - man ,  - system  ;  drill-barrow,  a  barrow- 
like  contrivance  for  sowing  in  drills  ;  drill-harrow 
(see  quot.) ;  drill-machine,  -plough  =  sense  2. 

1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Prad.  Agric.  (1807)  I.  28  The  *drill- 
barrow  is  , .  well  adapted  for  sowing  some  grains  and  small 
seeds.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Drill,  or  *  Drill- Box. 
1847  Craig,  Drill-box,  the  box  in  a  drill-machine  which 
contains  the  seed.  Ibid.,  * Drill-harrozv,  a  small  harrow  . . 
used  between  the  drills  or  rows  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating 
weeds.  1784-5  A  nn.  Reg.  59/2  *Drill  husbandry  is  . .  the 
practise  of  a  garden  brought  into  the  field.  1807  Vancouver 
Agric.  Devoti  (1813)  120  *  Drill-machines,  attached  to  the 
ploughs  ..  or  used  with  a  horse  or  by  hand.  1731  J.  Tull 
Horse-hoeing  Husb.  xxiii.  166  The  ^Drill-Plow  which  makes 
the  Channels  for  a  treble  Row  of  Wheat.  1847  Jml.  R. 
Agric .  Soc.  VIII.  1.  63  A  drill-plough,  which  drills  the  seed, 
and  covers  it  in  with  the  furrow  turned  by  the  plough. 

Drill  (d  ril),  sbP1  Abbreviated  form  of  Drilling 
sb.  [Cf.  Ger.  drell  (Brem.  Worterb.).] 

1743  Land,  <5-  Country  Brew.  iv.  (ed.  2)  315  A  Sort  of 
Cloth  called  Drill.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  99 
Drills,  and  other  Twilled  Linens.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  12 
Jan.  7/1  In  cotton  goods.  .America  takes  a  high  position  in 
two  descriptions,  drills  and  sheetings. 

atlrib.  1882  Bret  Harte  Flip  i,  His  light  drill  garments. 

t  Drill,  v.1  Obs.  (exc.  dial.).  Also  4  dril. 
[Appears  first  in  ME. :  origin  unknown.] 

1.  trails,  and  absol.  To  delay,  defer,  put  off. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16390  (Cot!..)  Selcuth  vs  thine  o  pe, 
pilate,  wit  drightin  for  to  drill  [Gbit,  wid  dreching  for  to 
drill]  We  haf  vs  chosen  nu  baraban,  him  haf  algat  we  will. 
Ibid.  23715  pe  ded  ai  wen  we  for  to  dril, 

2.  To  drill  away,  on,  out :  to  protract,  lengthen 
out’,  to  fritter  away,  spend  aimlessly  (time). 

«  1656  Ussher  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  464  Purposely  drilling  out 
the  time,  hoping  to  encline  the  Senate  to  favour  his  designe. 
1668  Etheredge  She  ivou'd  if  she  cou'd  11.  i,  We  must  drill 
away  a  little  time  here.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  I.  306 
They  drill’d  things  on,  till  they  might  [etc.].  1719  D’Urfey 
Pills  (1872)  V.  180  He  drills  on  his  Evil,  then  curses  his  Fate, 
Ar.d  bewails  those  misfortunes  himself  did  create,  a  1745 
Swift  (Webster,  1864)  This  accident  hath  drilled  away  the 
whole  summer.  1751  R.  Paltock  P.  Wilkins  xxx.  (1883) 
84/2  One  pretence  or  other,  .of  drilling  on  the  time  till  the 
dark  weather  is  over. 

3.  To  lead,  allure,  or  entice  (a  person)  on  from 
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one  point  to  another  (in  time  or  action; ;  and  so  = 
to  put  off  (cf.  i). 

1669  Marvell  Com  iii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  270  So  speedily 
as  they  may  not  have  drilled  you  on  beyond  the  time  of 
prosecution,  a  1688  Villiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Poems  (1775) 
141  Nor  is  it  wit  that  drills  the  statesman  on  To  waste  the 
sweets  of  life,  so  quickly  gone.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
83  f  1  She  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  Youth  ;.  .she  drilled 
him  on  to  Five  and  Fifty,  and.. she  will  drop  him  in  his 
old  Age.  _  1751  Gray  Lett.  Wks.  1884  II.  231  He  drilled 
him  on  with  various  pretences. 

4.  To  draw  or  entice  (a  person)  in,  into  a  place; 
also  on,  along,  out  of  a  thing. 

1662  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)  I.  296  Drilling  in  the 
rabble  with  their  . .  buffooneries.  1681  [hid.  187  To  drill 
Men  out  of  their  Estates.  1673  R.  Head  Canting  Acad. 
72  [He]  was  pickt  up  by  a  pack  of  Rogues  in  the  streets 
and  drilled  into  a  Tavern.  1696  Aubrey  Misc.  (1721)  97 
Having  drill’d  his  Wife  along  ’till  he  came  to  a  certain  Close 
■  .he  threw  her  by  Force  into  the  Water.  1697  Dampier  Voy. 
I.  v.  114  They  drill’d  them  by  discourse  so  near,  that  our 
men  lay'd  hold  on  all  three  at  once. 

5.  intr.  To  slip  away,  vanish  by  degrees,  dial. 

£1315  [see  Adrylle].  1847-78  Halliwell,  Drill.. to 
slide  away.  Kent.  1887  Kentish  Dial.  (E.  D.  S.),  Drill, 
to  waste  away  by  degrees. 

t  Drill,  v.-  06s.  [Etymology  of  this,  and  the 
cognate  Drill  si.'1,  uncertain.  The  verb  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  sense  with  Trill,  frequent  from  Chaucer 
onward,  and  may  be  an  altered  form  of  it.  Cf.  also 
Ger.  trillen  to  flow  whirling  or  rolling,  cited  by 
Grimm  from  a  17th  c.  writer,  and  taken  by  him  as 
a  sense  of  drillen  to  turn.] 

1.  intr.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream  or  in  drops  ; 
to  trickle,  percolate  ;  to  drip. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xlix.  (1632]  162  In  summer 
they  often  caused  cold  water.,  to  drill  upon  them  as  they 
sate  in  their  dining  chambers.  1609  Heywood  Brit.  Troy 
(N.),  Swift  watry  drops  drill  from  his  eye.  1782  A.  Monro 
Anat .,  Bones,  Nerves  62  The  liquor,  .drills  down  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  nose.  rejl.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
200  Water,  .gently  drils  it  selfe  from  the  high  Rocks. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  be  derived,  spring,  flow. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  in  Chaldy,  Arabick, 

and  Siriack  drilling  from  the  Hebrew. 

Hence  Dri  lling-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  214  Full  of  shadowing  trees, 
and  drilling  Rivolets.  1665  J.  Webb  Stone-H eng  (1725) 
226  The  drilling  down  of  the  Water  ..  from  the  ..  Hills. 
1741  Monro  Anat.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  86  A  constant  drilling  of 
a  glairy  Mucus. 

Drill  (dril),  z/.3  Also  7  dril,  dryll,  9  Sc. 
dreel.  [Known  only  from  17th  c. ;  cf.  Drill 
sb. 2  All  the  senses  are  found  in  Du.  drillen  to 
drill,  bore ;  to  turn  round  ;  to  shake,  brandish ;  to 
drill,  form  to  arms  ;  to  run  hither  and  thither;  to 
go  through  the  manual  exercise,  MDu.  drillen  to 
bore,  turn  in  a  circle,  brandish ;  cf.  MLG.  drillen 
to  roll,  to  turn,  MHG.  and  mod.  Ger.  drillen  to 
turn,  to  round  off,  to  bore,  to  drill  soldiers.  MHG. 
gedrollen  ‘  rounded  ’,  drall1  (twisted)  tight  ’,  point 
to  an  old  strong  verb,  of  ablaut  series  *frell-,  frail-, 
fntll-.  The  English  verb  and  sb.  were  prob.  from 
Dutch ;  they  are  not  connected  etymologically 
with  thrill,  thirl,  OE.  fyrelian,  though  sense  1  is 
identical  in  sense  with  it.] 

I.  To  pierce,  bore,  make  a  narrow  hole. 

1.  trans.  To  pierce  or  bore  a  hole,  passage,  etc. 
in  (anything)  ;  to  perforate  with  or  as  with  a  drill 
or  similar  tool.  (Said  chiefly  of  personal  agents.) 

1649  G.  Daniel  T r in  arch.,  Hen.  V,  clviii,  The  Stone 
dropt  Sand ;  And  the  drill’d  Alpes,  became  a  Posterne 
which  From  Time  loekt  vp,  noe  foot  had  ever  trode.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  xvi.  466  Twirling  the  hard  piece  between 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  they  drill  the  soft  piece  till  it 
smoaks,  and  at  last  takes  fire.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  26 
Drill’d  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found.  1833  Marryat 
P.  Simple  iv,  Being  drilled  was  to  be  shot  through  the  body. 
1871  P.  H.  Waddell  Ps.  xl.  6  My  lugs  ye  haedreel’d.  1879 
Jefferies  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  213  Rabbit-holes  drill  the 
bank  everywhere. 

b.  intr.  To  pierce  through. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  Selv.  196  None  of  those  rayes  of 
other  atoms,  .come  riding  or  drilling  through  both.  Ibid.  61. 

2.  To  make  or  bore  (a  hole,  etc.)  by  drilling. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariners  Mag.  11.  73  There  must  be  a  Hole 

drill’d.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  36  The  holes., 
appear  to  have  been  drilled  into  the  rock  by  Jumpers. 
1858  Greener  Gunnery  47  Drill  a  communication,  and  put 
in  a  nipple.  1890  Nature  4  Sept.  446/1  On  August  28,  1859, 
the  first  well,  drilled  in  the  United  States  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  petroleum,  was  successfully  completed. 

II.  +3.  trans.  To  turn  round  and  round  ;  to 
whirl,  twirl;  in  quot.  1681  to  churn.  Ohs.  or  dial. 

1681  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon  97  They  skim  off  the  Cream, 
and  drill  it  in  an  earthen  Vessel  with  a  stick.  1847-78 
Halliwell,  Drill ,  to  twirl,  or  whirl.  Devon. 

III.  To  train  in  military  movements  and  exer¬ 
cise.  [Found  from  17th  c.  also  in  Du.,  Ger«,  Da. 
(Not  in  Kilian  1599;  in  Hexham  1678).  Prob. 
from  the  sense  ‘  turn  round  \] 

4.  trans.  To  train  or  exercise  in  military  evolutions 
and  the  use  of  arms.  (‘  An  old  cant  word/  J.) 

1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  37  Drilling  your 
men.. to  ranke,  file,  march,  skirmish,  and  retire.  1663 
Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  445  The  Foe  appear’d,  drawn  up  and 
drill’d.  1842  Macaulay  Fredk.  Gt.  Ess.  (1887)  695  The 


business  of  life,  according  to  him,  was  to  drill  and  be  drilled. 
Ibid.  709  He  drilled  his  people  as  he  drilled  his  grenadiers, 
b.  intr.  for  rejl.  and  pass. 

1848  W.  E.  Forster  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  I.  vii.  26  May, 
Large  numbers  of  men  are  armed  and  drilling  nightly.  Mod. 
'The  regiment  drills  regularly  every  day. 

5.  transf.  and  jig.  To  train  or  instruct  as  with 
military  rigour  and  exactness.  Const,  into,  in ,  to , 
and  inf.  (Also  intr.  for  rcjL) 

1622  Massinger  Virg.  Mart.  11.  ii,  I  hug  thee.. For  drill¬ 
ing  thy  quick  brains  in  this  rich  plot.  1794  Southey 
Botany  Bay  Eclog.  m,  So  I .  .was  drill’d  to  repentance  and 
reason.  1798  Edgeworth  Pract.  Educ .  (1811)  I.  323 
Where  boys  are  to  be  drilled  in  a  given  time  into  scholars. 
1842  [see 4).  1853  Kane  GrinnellExp.  xxix.  (1856)  254  We 

had  drilled  with  knapsack  and  sledge,  till  we  were  almost 
martinets  in  our  evolutions  on  the  ice.  1856  —  Arct.  Expl. 
I.  xxix.  389  Bear-dogs,  .that  had  been  drilled  to  relieve  each 
other  in  the  melee.  1873  Black  Pr.  Tkule  xii.  182  He  had 
drilled  her  in  all  that  she  should  do  and  say. 

6.  a.  To  order  or  regulate  exactly,  b.  To 
impart  by  strict  method  (a  subject  of  knowledge), 
c.  (See  quot.  1 894.)  d.  U.S.  Railroads.  To  shunt 
(carnages,  engines,  etc.). 

1863  ‘  Ouida  ’  Held  hi  Bondage  2  Drill  Greek,  and  instil 
religious  principles  into  them.  1877  Black  more  Erema  Iii, 
To  be  a  great  lady.. and  regulate  and  drill  all  the  doings 
of  nature.  1894  Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.v.,  To  drill  a 
person  is  to  refuse  him  employment  for  a  certain  period,  say, 
a  fortnight,  as  a  punishment. 

Hence  Drilled,  Drilling-  ppl.  adjs. ;  also  Drill - 
ing*ly  adv by  way  of  drilling  or  boring. 

1649  Drill’d  [see  i],  1830  [see  Driller  'l  2  a].  1831 

Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  490  The  moths  drillingly  devoured 
the  manuscript.  1879  F roude  Ceesar  ix.  103  The  superiority 
of  the  drilled  Roman  legions. 

Drill,  vA  [f.  Drill 

1.  trans.  To  sow  (seed)  in  drills,  as  opposed 
to  broadcast ;  to  raise  (crops)  in  drills. 

a  1740  [see  Drill  sbj  2].  1788  G.  Washington  Let.  Writ. 
1891  XI.  223  As  all  my  corn  will  be  thus  drilled,  so.  .1  mean 
to  put  in  drills  also  potatoes,  carrots  (as  far  as  my  seed  will 
go),  and  turnips.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  148/2  The  crops 
which  are  now  most  generally  drilled  are  potatoes,  turnips, 
beans,  peas,  beet-root,  cole-seed,  and  carrots. 

2.  To  sow  or  plant  (ground)  in  drills. 

1785  G.  Washington  Writ.  (1891)  XII.  225  A  piece  of 
ground  . .  drilled  with  corn  and  potatoes  between.  1894 
Times  19  Mar.  11/1  He  drilled  two  acres  of  land  with  this 
barley. 

Hence  Drilled///,  a.  ;  Drilling  vbl.  sb. 

1766  Croker,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  s.v.  Wheat ,  An  Acre  of 
drilled  Wheat.  1767  A.  Young  Farmer's  Lett.  People  117 
The  drilling  method  likewise  promises  great  advantages. 
1806-7  A.  Young  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  100,  I  do  not  know 
that  a  drilled  acre  is  superior  in  produce,  at  first,  to  a  broad¬ 
cast  acre.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.jz d.  4)  I.  241 
Drilling,  now  styled  the  ‘  New  Husbandry,’  is  in  reality  the 
primitive  practice.  1876  T.  Hardy  Ethelberta  (1890)  108 
Like  a  drilled-in  crop  of  which  not  a  seed  has  failed. 

Drillable  (dri-lab’l),  a .  [f.  Drill  vf  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  drilled. 

1889  Spectator  16  Nov.,  The  Romans  ..  were  the  most 
drillable  of  peoples.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  5  Mar.  264/1  The 
German  has  always  been  an  admirably  drillable  animal. 

f  DriTler  \  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  Drill  v.i  + 
-ER  T]  ?  One  who  entices  or  allures  (sc.  into  evil). 

1652  J.  Tatham  Commend.  Verses  to  Brome's  Joviall 
Creiv ,  But  Shakespeare  the  Plebean  Driller,  was  Founder’d 
in ’s  Pericles,  and  must  not  pass. 

Driller2  (dri-loi).  [f.  Drill  z\3  +  -er1.] 

1.  One  who  drills  holes  in  metal,  stone,  etc. 
b.  A  machine  or  contrivance  for  this  purpose. 

1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  21  The  dexterous  hands  of  the 
filer  and  driller.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  28  Jan.  480/1  A  driller 
[i.  e.  toolj.  .will  bore  the  holes. 

2.  a.  One  who  drills  others ;  a  drill-master, 
a  drill  instructor.  Also  transf. 

1830  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  251  The  drillers 
. .  were  made  liable  to  transportation  . .  the  drilled,  to  fine, 
and  imprisonment.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1. 
(1873)  177  The  great  authors  of  antiquity  . .  degraded  from 
teachers  of  thinking  to  drillers  in  grammar. 

b.  One  who  practises  military  drilling. 

1848  W.  E.  Forster  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1888)  I.  248  The 
soldiers,  .were  called  out  to  help  the  specials  to  arrest  some 
drillers.  1890  C.  Martyn  W.  Phillips  260  A  prominent 
driller  in  the  ‘  awkward  squad 

DriTler3.  [f.  Drill  z/.^p-er1.]  One  who 
sows  seed  by  drilling. 

1788  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VI.  78  A  practical  Driller.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  IX.  149/2  The  farmer  finds  horses  and  seed, 
and  the  driller  finds  the  machine. 

Drilling’  (dri-liq),  sb.  [corruption  of  Ger. 
drillich ,  MHG.  dHlich ,  drilch  threefold,  ad.  L. 
trilicem  (trilix) ,  f.  L.  tri-  three  +  lidunt  thrum, 
thread.]  A  coarse  twilled  linen  or  cotton  fabric 
used  for  summer  clothing,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

1640  in  Entick  London  (1766)  II.  168  Gutting  and  spruce 
canvas  drillinges.  1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  11.  xiv.  61 
Making  sail-cloth,  sheetings,  ravenducks  and  drillings.  1861 
Du  Chaii.lu  Equal.  Afr.  vi.  55  A  blue  drilling  shirt. 

Dri  lling,  vbl.  sb\  :  see  after  Drill  vP 

Drilling  (drrliq),  vbl.  sb f  [f.  Drill  v.X] 

1.  Boring  ;  perforation. 

1698  Ballard  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  420  Bare  drilling  might 
be  able  to  give  a  Polarity  to  a  Drill.  1894  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  Drilling ,  making  holes  in  rails  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  bolts  to  fasten  them  to  sleepers. 

2.  Training  in  military  evolutions.  Also  transf. 


1639  Massinger  Unnat.  Combat  hi.  i,  There  being  no 
war,  nor  hope  of  any,  The  only  drilling  is  to  eat  devoutly. 
a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  17  Training  and  Drilling 
is  a  small  part  of  Soldiery.  1880  McCarthy  Own  Times 
IV.  127  Its  oath  of  fidelity.,  its  nightly  drillings. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  a.  in  sense  1,  as  drilling- 
engine ,  - machine ,  - tool ;  drilling -bow  =  drill-bow 
(Drill  jA 2  7  a)  ;  drilling-jig,  -lathe  (see  quots.). 
b.  in  sense  2,  as  drilling-day ,  - exercise . 

a.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  246  Used  by  watch¬ 
makers  . .  for  the  *drilling-bow.  1832  Babbage  Econ.  Manuf. 
xix.  (ed.  3)  172  The  dividing  and  the  ^drilling-engine  are  of 
this  kind.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Drilling-jig,  a  port¬ 
able  drilling-machine  which  may  be  dogged  to  the  work, 
or  so  handled  as  to  be  readily  presented  to  it  and  worked  by 
hand.  Ibid.,  *  Drilling-lathe,  a  drilling-machine  on  hori¬ 
zontal  ways  or  shears,  thus  resembling  a  lathe.  1865  Gesnf.r 
Pract.  Treat.  Coal,  Petrol. ,  etc.  (ed.2)  34  ^Drilling  machines 
which  can  bore  nine  feet  per  hour. 

b.  a  1625  Fletcher  Love's  Cure  iii.  ii,  I .  .gave  him. .  In 
the  artillery  yard  three  drilling  daies.  1870  Whitney  Germ. 
Gram.  Suppl.  3  Drilling  exercises  upon  individual  difficulties 
of  German  idiom. 

Drilling,  ppl.  a. ;  see  after  Drill  v2,  3. 

Drily,  adv. :  see  Dryly. 

Dringe,  obs.  form  of  Dreng. 

t  Dringle,  V.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [A  word  of  un¬ 
certain  origin,  varying  dialectally  with  drindle, 
drimble :  see  also  Drumisle.]  intr.  ‘To  waste 
time  in  a  lazy  lingering  manner’  (Forby);  to 
linger ;  to  trickle  sluggishly. 

ci68o  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)  II.  536  Condemn’d  to 
endure  the  Fatigues  of  Life  to  the  last  dringling  Sand. 

Drink  (drigk),  wA  Pa.  t.  drank  (dneqk) ;  pa. 
pple.  drunk  (dmjk).  Forms  :  Pres.  stem.  1-4 
drinc-,  2-  drink-  (3  drinnk-  Orm.,  dringk-,  3-4 
drinch-,  3-5  dring-  (he  dringp),3~6  drynk-,4-6 
drinck-);  3-7  drinke,  4  -  drink.  Pa.  t.  sing.  1-3 
dranc,  3-  drank,  3  drone,  dranck,  Orvi.  drannk, 
3-5  drong,  4-5  dronk(e,  4-7  dranke,  6-7 
drunke,  6-9  drunk;  pi.  1  druncon,  2-4  drunk¬ 
en,  (3  drunnkenn  Orm.,  drongken),  3-4 
dronke(n,  3-5  drunke  ;  also  3-  north,  and  5- 
generally,  same  as  sing.  Pa.  pple.  a.  1  druncen, 
2-  drunken,  (3  Orm.  drunnkenn,  3-6  dronken, 
4  dronckyn ;  Sc.  5  drukken,  6  drokin,  7-9 
druken,  drucken).  /3.  3-7  drunke,  (5  drownk, 
5-6dronke,  droonke,  droncke),  6-  drunk;  also 
7-9  drank.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  drincan  =  OS. 
drinkan  (Du.  drinken'),  OHG.  trinkan,  trinchan, 
mod.G.  trinken,  ON.  drekka  (Sw.  dricka,  Da. 
drikke),  Goth,  drigkan OTeut.  *driijkan,  not 
found  outside  Germanic.  The  pa.  t.  had  originally 
vowel  change,  drank,  pi.  drunken,  drunk{e,  but 
from  the  13th  c.  in  northern  dial.,  and  15th  c. 
generally,  these  were  levelled  under  the  sing,  form 
(Caxton  we,  ye,  thei  dranke).  Either  through  the 
retention  of  the  pi.  form  in  some  southern  dial.,  or 
from  the  pa.  pple.,  drunk  began  to  reappear,  for 
sing,  as  well  as  pi.,  in  end  of  16th  c.,  and  is  occa¬ 
sional  to  19th.  On  the  other  hand,  from  17th  to 
19th  c.  drank  was  intruded  from  the  pa.  t.  into  the 
pa.  pple.,  prob.  to  avoid  the  inebriate  associations 
of  drunk.  The  full  form  drunken  of  pa.  pple.  has 
been  since  17th  c.  mostly  used  as  adj.,  exc.  as 
a  poetic  archaism.  Sc.  and  n.  dial,  drucken  repre¬ 
sents  the  ON.  pa.  pple.  drukkinn. ] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  take  (liquid)  into  the  stomach  ;  to  swallow 
down,  imbibe,  quaff. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  15  He  ne  drincS  Win  ne  beor. 
c  1205  Lay.  5804  Je  scullen  drinken  eowre  blod.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  6354  Suetter  [water]  neuer  J?ai  sil’Cn  drank. 
Ibid.  12679  He  dranc  [Trin.  dronk]  neuer  cisar  ne  wine. 
13..  Ibid.  17708  (Fairf.)  They  fille  as  they  had  dronckyn 
dwale.  13  ..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  318  He  no  may  ..  Rest  no 
take  slepeinge,  Mete  ete  no  drinke  dringe  1398  Tkevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  vii.  (1495)91  Yf  bulles  blode  be  dronken 
rawe.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  in.  i.  (1883)  83  In  olde  tyme 
women  dranke  no  wyn.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI ,  108 
To  tel  you  . .  what  wyne  was  dronke  in  houses.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  116  Such  a  Cup  of  Wine  as  ye  never 
dranke  before.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  ii.  6  Wormwood  . . 
drunken  with  vineger  is  good.  1596  Shaks.  Tain.  Shr. 
Induct,  ii,  I  ne’re  drank  sacke  in  my  life.  1732  Arbuthnot 
Rules  of  Diet  268  Common  Water  or  Whey,  drank  in  cool 
Air.  174 7  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  86  It  should  be 
drunk  with  the  finest  Sugar.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  App. 
iii.  521  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hogsheads  of  beer  were 
drank  at  it.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  tit.  30  They . . 
drank  the  running  waters.  1865  Swinburne  Poems  4  Ball., 
Triumph  of  Time  26,  I  trod  the  grapes,  1  have  drunken  the 
wine.  1881  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  Fleet  I.  9  Which  I 
have  drunk  with  my  parishioners. 

b.  spec.  To  drink  the  waters :  i.e.  at  a  spa 
medicinally. 

c  1681  Viscountess  Campden  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  56  My  sister,  .was  troubled  with  malincoly, 
so  went  to  drinke  Astrope  watter.  1713  Lond.  Gas.  Nc. 
5130/9  The  Elector  intends  . .  to  drink  the  Waters  at  Pir- 
mond.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  699  Annandalc  .. 
retired  to  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the  waters. 

c.  transf.  and  fig.  in  general;  cf.  also  3,  4. 

C1340  [see  6].  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  [■  Jut.  in.  v.  59  Drie 

sorrow  drinkes  cur  bleed.  1610 —  Temp.  v.  i.  102, 1  drinke 
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the  air  before  me.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xi.  21 1  While  his 
keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors’  lives.  1819  Shelley 
Ccnci  nr.  ii,  When  the  dim  air  Has  drank  this  innocent 
flame.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v.  116  Give  the  heart  to  drink 
.  .draughts  of  perfect  sweet.  1850  B.  Taylor  Eldorado  i. 
(1862)  4,  I  drank  in  the  land-wind  ..  with  an  enjoyment 
verging  on  intoxication. 

2.  With  off,  out  (now  dial.),  up,  expressing  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  liquid  ;  so  also  to  drink  dry. 

1535  Coverdale  Job  xL  23  Without  eny  laboure  might  he 
drynke  out  the  whole  floude.  1583  Hollyband  Campo  di 
Fior  199  Drinke  up  all,  Seeing  there  is  but  a  litle  left. 
1592  Shaks.  Rom.  ff  Jill.  iv.  i.  94  This  distilling  liquor 
drinke  thou  oflf.  1593  —  Rich.  II,  11.  ji.  146  The  taske  he 
vndertakes  Is  numbring  sands,  and  drinking  Oceans  drie. 
1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xvii.  112  My  Chocolatte,  which  I 
drunke  off  heartily.  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  118 
We  drank  on,  and  drank  the  punch  out.  1780  Cowper 
Progr.  Err.  581  He  that  sips  often,  at  last  drinks  it  up. 
1816  Scott  Antiq.  xl,  4  A’  Saunders’s  gin.  .was  drucken  out 
at  the  burial  o’  Steenie.’ 

b.  transf  and  fig. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  hi.  986  (1035)  Pete  . .  goodli 
drinkyj?  vp  al  his  distresse.  1644 Cromwell  Let.  Col.  Walton 
5  J uly  in  Carlyle,  Let  this  drink  up  your  sorrow.  1827  Pollok 
Course  T.  m.  314  Consumption .  .drank  her  marrow  up. 

3.  transf.  Of  porous  substances,  plants,  etc.  To 
absorb  (moisture) ;  to  suck.  Often  with  up  or  in. 

1530  Palsgr.  529/2,  I  drinke,  as  the  yerthe  dothe  water,  or 
as  blottyng  paper  dothe  ynke.  1561  Hollybush  Horn. 
Apoth.  7  a,  If  the  Aqua  vite  is  dronke  in  of  the  herbes.  1630 
R.  Johnson's  King’d.  <5-  Commit).  82  Like  barren  ground, 
drinking  up  the  raine.  1697  Dryden  V irg.  Georg,  iv.  46 
Let  the  purple  Vi’lets  drink  the  Stream.  1793  Smeaton 
Edystonc  L.  §  190  Plaster  of  Paris  . .  would  then  drink  up 
linseed  oil  plentifully.  1858  Drayson  Sport.  S.  A frica  238 
The  soil  that  had  drunk  the  blood  of  his  warriors. 

4.  fig.  esp.,  with  in :  To  take  into  the  mind,  esp. 
by  the  eyes  or  ears,  with  the  eager  delight  of  one 
who  satisfies  physical  thirst ;  to  listen  to,  gaze 
upon,  or  contemplate  with  rapture. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  Jul.  11.  ii.  58  My  eares  haue  yet  not 
drunke  a  hundred  words  Of  thy  tongues  vttering.  1635-56 
Cowley  Davideis  1.  386  They  sing  ..  And  with  fix’d  eyes 
drink  in  immortal  rays.  ^1713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1714) 
18,  I  drank  in  his  Words  with  Desire.  1859  j  EPHSON 
Brittany  \ ii.  96, 1  stopped  for  a  while  to  drink  in  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  11  Your  level 
path  that  let  me  arink  the  morning  deep  and  slow. 

+  5.  To  draw  in  or  inhale  (tobacco  smoke,  etc.)  ; 
to  smoke.  Obs. 

1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  ii,  The  most  divine 
tobacco  that  ever  I  drunk.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  ix.  i. 
820  Their  Lords  and  Priests  consult  ofwarres,  after  they  have 
drunke  the  smoke  of  a  certain  herbe.  1654  E.  Johnson  Wond. 
wrkg.  Provid.  97  He  was  drinking  a  pipe  of  Tobacco.  1781 
Pennant  Tour  Wales  II.  28  l’he  first  who  smoked,  or,  (as 
they  called  it)  drank  tobacco  publickly  in  London.  [1855 
Spencer  Turkey ,  Russia,  §c.  xix.  278  According  to  the 
idiom  of  their  language,  they  [Tatars]  do  not  smoke  the 
fragrant  herb,  but  drink  it.] 

6.  To  swallow  down  the  contents  of  (a  cup  or 
vessel).  Also  with  off,  up,  indicating  completeness. 
fig .  To  drink  the  cup,  or  chalice,  of  joy ,  sorrow , 
suffering ,  etc. :  see  Cup  sb.  9,  Chalice  i  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15681  (Cott.),  I  wat  wel  ]?at  i  sal  it  drinc 
is  cal  ice  [Gott.  drinck  ;  Fair f.  drink,  c  1340  Trin.  drynke 
is  de]?].  1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xi.  26  How  ofte  euere  }e 

schulen.  .drynke  the  cuppe,  3e  schulen  schewe  the  deeth  of 
the  Lord.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  97  Put  off  his  Tur- 
bant,  and  drunke  the  cup  off.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
49  ip  10  He  had  . .  drank  many  a  flaggon.  1816  J.  Wilson 
City  of  Plague  in.  ii,  I  drank  the  cup  of  joy. 

7.  To  swallow  down  (something  solid)  in  a 
liquid.  To  drink  candle-ends :  see  Candle-end  ib. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  278  A  little  of  it  [earth]  drunke  in 
any  Liquor.^  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  35  A  wasp 
.  .may  fall  in  [a  pot]  to  be  drank  by  one,  whom  he  shall 
sting  to  death. 

8.  To  consume  or  spend  in  drinking  (money,  etc.'. 

1492  in  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  I.  62  (Jam.  Supp.)  He  sail  pay 

for  Hk  defalt  vj  [pennies  ?]  . .  to  be  drukken  be  the  dusane. 
1509  Barclay  Shypof Folys{\2>q^)\.  305  If  another  gyue  them 
ought  of  pyte,  At  the  next  alestake  dronken  shall  it  be. 
1604  E.  Grimstone///j/.  Siege Ostend 220  Spignola bestowed 
of  them  . .  forty  thousand  gilders  to  drinke.  1765  Foote 
Commissary  1.  Wks.  1799  II.  8,  I  hope  you'll  tip  me  the 
tester  to  drink.  Mod.  He  drinks  his  whole  earnings. 

9.  colloq.  To  provide  with  drink. 

1883  E.  F.  Knight  Cruise  'Falcon'  (1887)  85  He  could 
not  feed  us,  only  lodge  and  drink  us. 

II.  Absolute  and  intransitive  senses. 

10.  absol.  To  swallow  down  or  imbibe  water 
or  other  liquid,  for  nourishment  or  quenching  of 
thirst.  Const.  ]■  in,  from,  out  of  { the  vessel). 

nooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xiii.  26  We  seton  &  druncon  be- 
foran  pe.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  44  Bitweone  mete,  hwo  se 
drinken  wule,  sigge  benedicite.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3551  He 
ete  and  dranc  [  I  rin.  dronke]  and  went  his  wai.  c  1420 
Citron.  Vilod.  130  And  eton  and  drongon  and  made  hem 
blythe.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  viii.  31  The  kynge  of 
Fryse  had  nothre  eten  nor  dronken.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV, 
11.  iv.  169,  l  am  a  Rogue  if  I  drunke  to  day.  1602  Narcissus 
(i893)  248  They  can  but  bringe  horse  to  the  water  brinke, 
But  horse  may  choose  whether  that  horse  will  drinke.  1634 
Sir  1.  Herbert  Trav.  67  The  Wine  bottles  and  flat  cups 
we  drunke  in,  were  of  pure  Gold.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E. 
India  P.  93  Such  little  Glasses  as  we  drink  out  of.  1780 
Cowper  Progpr.  Err.  466  Thou  fountain  at  which  drink  the 
good  and  wise.  1876  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  VI.  lxvii.  214 
Having  sufficiently  eaten  and  drunken. 

b.  To  drink  deep',  to  take  a  large  draught, 
either  once  or  habitually  ;  see  also  10  c,  11. 


r  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  xx.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  156 
Men.  .|?at . .  drinkij?  dep  and  makij?  glade.  1393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C.  x.  145  Eremytes,  That  . .  drynke  drue  and  deepe. 
1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  218  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the 
Pierian  spring.  1820  Scott  Ivankoe  v,  ‘Pledge  me,  my 
guests.’  He  drank  deep,  and  went  on. 

c.  Const,  of  (rarely  +  upon)  the  liquid  or  source 
of  supply,  lit.  and  fig.  To  drink  of  the  cup  of 
sorrow,  etc. :  see  Cup  sb.  9. 

c  1000  jElfric  Gen.  ix.  21  pa  he  dranc  of  5am  wine,  5a 
wear]?  he  druncen.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  111  He  dranc 
of  deSes  flode.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  15241  (Trin.)  Drinke]? 
[Cott.  drinckes]  alle  of  ]?is  he  seide.  1490  Caxton  Encydos 
4, 1  suppose  he  hath  dronken  of  Elycons  well.  1549  Order 
of  Communion,  Exhortation  3  To  give  us  his  said  body  and 
blood,  .to  feed  and  drink  upon.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  584 
Lethe,  .whereof  who  drinks,  Forthwith  his  former  state  and 
being  forgets.  1751  Chatham  Lett.  Nephew  ii.  7  Drink  as 
deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs.  1884  Tennyson 
Becket  1.  iv.  75  Ye  have  eaten  of  my  dish  and  drunken  of 
my  cup  for  a  dozen  years. 

d.  Proverb.  One  must  drink  as  one  brews . 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2848  (Gott.)  Suilk  as  ]>ai  breu  nou  haue 
]?ai  drunke  [Cott.  dronken].  C1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees) 
hi  Bot  we  must  drynk  as  we  brew,  And  that  is  hot  reson. 
c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  xx.  64  5^  man  thou  stand  content 
And  drynk  J?at  thou  hes  brewit.  a  1610  Healey  Cedes 
(1636)  1 14  She  drinketh  of  her  owne  brewing.  1647  Trapp 
Comm.  Rev.  xiii.  10  Antichrist  shall  one  day.  .drink  as  he 
brewed,  be  paid  in  his  own  coin.  [See  also  Brew  v.  i  d]. 

11.  To  take  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  liquor, 
either  convivially,  or  to  gratify  appetite  ;  to  indulge 
therein  to  excess ;  to  tipple  ;  spec,  to  be  a  habitual 
drunkard.  (The  sense  is  often  indicated  contextu¬ 
ally  by  adverbs  or  phrases  such  as  about,  deep , 
hard ,  heavily,  like  a  fish.)  Also  to  drink  it. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan>.  132/1  Drynkyn  a-bowte.  .epoto.  1474 
Caxton  Chcsse  111.  vi.  (1883)  130  He  dranke  so  moche  that  he 
was  veray  dronke.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiv.  67  The 
Feind  me  ryfe  Gif  I  do  ocht  bot  drynk  and  swyfe..  1611 
Barry  Ram- Alley  iv.  (Hazl .Dodsley),  I  have  been  drinking 
hard.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)242  They  sit  long 
and  drink  soundly.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  390  His  son 
..Who  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in  a  duel  dies.  1837 
Tait's  Mag.  IV.  492  I’ll  coach  it,  and  dine  it,  and  drink  it 
till  morn.  1848  Thackeray  Lett.  28  July,  We  went  to 
a  barrack  room,  where  we  drank  about.  1879  Miss  Braddon 
Clov.  Foot  vii,  A  woman  who  drank  like  a  fish  and  swore 
like  a  trooper.  Mod.  Poor  woman  !  her  husband  drinks. 

12.  Hence  trans.  and  reft .,  with  various  comple¬ 
ments,  indicating  the  result  of  drinking,  as  a.  refl.  to 
drink  oneself  drunk,  sleepy ,  tame ,  to  death,  into 
incoherence ,  into  spirit,  out  of  a  situation ,  etc. 
f  b.  ellipt.  intr.  to  drink  drunk  (obs.).  c.  trans. 
to  drink  a7uay  one's  reason ,  one's  property ,  one's  eyes 
out ;  to  drink  do7un  (i.e.  quench  or  destroy  by 
drinking),  d.  To  drink  (a  person)  out  of  or  into 
some  condition,  etc ;  to  drink  (a  person)  dead  drunk, 
down,  to  bed,  under  the  table :  said  of  the  more 
seasoned  toper,  who  sees  his  comrades  succumb  to 
the  effect  of  their  potations.  +  e-  To  drink  the 
sun  up  :  to  carouse  through  the  night  until  sunrise. 

a.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  1.  i.  180  The  Gentleman  had 
drunke  himselfe  out  of  his  fiue  sentences  [  =  senses].  1607 
Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  805  The  Country-people  set  little 
vessels  of  wine. .  whereunto  the  Vipers  coming,  easily  drink 
themselves  tame.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iv.  (1840)  95 
By  persuading  him  to  drink  himself  drunk.  1821  Byron 
Juan  hi.  lxvi,  A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death. 
1849  Fraser  s  Mag.  XL.  384  He  . .  drank  himself  diurnally 
into  incoherence.  1879  Loud.  Soc.  Christm.  No.  71/2  He 
drank  himself  out  of  one  situation  after  another.  1883 
Stevenson  Treas.  1st.  1.  i,  Till  he  had  drunk  himself  sleepy. 

b.  1474  Caxton  C/iesse  hi.  vi.  (1883)  130  And  not  lyue  to 
ete  glotonsly  &  for  to  drynke  dronke.  1600  Holland  Livy 
xi.  xiv.  1069  Kept  my  soldiours  from  drinking  drunke. 
1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  33  Are  you  adicted  to 
drink  drunke?  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  403 
They  gourmandize,  and  drink  drunk  after  their  fashion. 

C.  1598  S  haks.  Merry  W.  1.  i.  204, 1  hope  we  shall  drinke 
downe  all  vnkindnesse.  1599  Massinger,  etc.  Old  Law 
hi.  ii,  Yet  you  may  drink  your  eyes  out,  sir.  1679  Essex's 
Excell.  8  They  will  . .  no  more  suffer  themselves  to  be  . . 
drunk  out  of  their  reason.  1701  De  Foe  True-born  Eng. 
11.  02  Drink  their  Estates  away,  and  Senses  too. 

d.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  84  Why,  he  drinkes  you  with 
facillitie,  your  Dane  dead  drunke.  1606  —  Ant.  Cl. 
11.  v.  21  Ere  the  ninth  houre,  l  drunke  him  to  his  bed.  1609 
Ev.  JVomau  in  Hum.  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  He  . .  will 
drink  Downe  a  Dutchman.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  437 
These  lads  drink  the  Land  out  of  quiet,  a  1674  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  xi.  §  242  One  Earl,  who  had  drank  most  of  the 
rest  down,  and  was  not  himself  moved  or  alter’d.  1720 
Humourist  161  Drinking  a  Man  to  Death.  1813  Col. 
Hawkf.r  Diary  I.  68  We  having  nearly  drunk  the  landlord 
out  of  both  his  English  and  French  wine.  Mod.  To  drink 
a  person  under  the  table. 

e.  a  1704  T.  Brown  Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  98  His 
best  companions  that  have  a  thousand  times  drank  up  the 
sun  with  him. 

13.  To  drink  to  (a  person):  +  a.  To  hand  or 
present  beverage  for  his  use  ;  to  give  drink  to.  Obs. 
The  cup  presented  was  first  sipped  by  the  one  who 
offered  it,  and  hence 

b.  To  salute  (any  one)  by  drinking  ;  to  invite  him 
to  drink  by  drinking  first ;  to  drink  in  his  honour, 
wishing  him  health  or  success.  Hence,  in  wider 
use,  to  drink  in  honour  of  (anything  desired),  with 
good  wishes  for  its  furtherance.  Also  ellipt.  with 
the  person  as  obj. :  to  pledge,  toast ;  and  in  in¬ 
direct  pass. 


a.  c  1250  Gen.  <$*  Ex.  1660  He.  .dede  him  eten  and  to  him 
dranc.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  289  Vorst  ych  wolle  to  ]?c 
drynke,  and  su]?]?e  ]?ou  ssalt  hym  yse.  a  1300  Cursor  11. 
15263  And  o  mi  drinc  ]?ar  i  sal  Drinc  to  yow  for  yur  mede. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vm.  xxiv,  Thenne  they  lough  and 
made  good  chere  and  eyther  dranke  to  other  frely.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  xv.  434  When  by  themselves,  they  drink 
about  from  one  to  another  ;  but  when  any  of  us  came 
among  them,  then  they  would  always  drink  to  one  of  us. 

b.  1530  Palsgr.  529/1,  I  drinke  to  you,  jc  boys  a  vous. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  111.  iv.  89,  l  drinke  to  th’  generall  joy  o' 
th’  whole  Table.  1682  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  I.  186 
The  lord  mayor  was  pleased  to  drink  to  Mr.  North.  1758 
Johnson  Idler  No.  5  r  4  The  gay  drink  to  their  success. 
1787  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  III.  56  We  drank  the  man  we  were 
so  much  obliged  to  in  a  bumper.  1833  M.  Scott  Tom 
Cringle  xvi.  (1859)  4QI  Speaking  when  he  is  spoken  to, 
drinking  when  he  is  drunken  to.  1842  Tennyson  Vision 
Sin  iv.  149  Drink  we,  last,  the  public  fool.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  444  All  who  passed  were  invited  to  drink  to 
the  health  of  the  new  sovereign. 

c.  trans.  in  same  sense ;  cf.  Carouse  sb.  2. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <5-  Cl.  iv.  viii.  34  We  all  would  sup  to¬ 
gether  And  drinke  Corowses  to  the  next  dayes  Fate.  1682 
Milton  Hist.  Mosc.  Wks.  1738  II.  145  The  Emperor., 
drank  a  deep  Carouse  to  the  Queen’s  Health. 

14.  trans.  To  drink  (a  sentiment  or  toast)  :  to 
honour  it  and  express  a  desire  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  or  success  by  drinking. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  6746  To  waraunt  that  I  have  i-doo,  Wes- 
seyl  I  schal  drynk  yow  too.  1600  Rowlands  Lett.  Humours 
Blood  vii.  (1874)  13  Drinke  some  braue  health  ypon  the 
Dutch  carouse.  1710  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 
III.  35  They  drunk  Damnation  to  Dr.  Sacheverell.  1742 
Fielding  J.  Andrews  <  1818)297  He  was  drinking  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  health  in  a  cup  of  . .  ale.  1808  J.  Mayne  Siller  Gun 
iv.  145 ‘The  King ’,  and  other  loyal  toasts.. ‘Our  fleets’,  and 
‘  a’  our  armed  hosts  ’ ;  Were  drank  aloud.  1851  Thackeray 
Eng.  Hum.  v.  244  Drinking  confusion  to  the  Pretender. 

15.  intr.  To  have  a  specified  flavour  v^hen 
drunk.  [Fr.  se  boire ,  refl.  for  pass.] 

1607  Heywood  Worn,  kilde  with  Kindncsse  Epil.,  The 
wine.. drunk  too  flat.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  xi.  314  It 
drinks  brisk  and  cool.  1758  L.  Temple  Sketches  (ed.  2)  70 
The  Burgundy  drinks  as  flat  as  Port. 

f  16.  fig.  To  experience,  endure,  suffer,  pay  the 
penalty;  to  ‘taste  the  cup’  of  suffering,  etc.  (see 

6,  ioc,  and  Cup  sb.  9).  trans.  and  absol.  Obs. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  x.  7  Ilk  dampned  man  sail  drynk 
of  the  sorow  of  hell.  1530  Palsgr.  556/1,  I  forgyve  you  for 
this  tyme,  but  and  you  faute  agayne  you  shall  drinke  for 
bothe.  a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  1.  iii.  (Arb.)  20  Ye  will  drink 
without  a  cup.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Nari’ative  11.  35  The 
dammage  that  side  of  the  Country  hath  been  made  to  drink 
thereby,  is  not  easy  to  recount. 

+  Drink,  v.<z  Obs .  Aphetic  f.  Adrjnk,  to  drown. 

C1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  3362  Hadde  I  than  be  dronken, 
And  in  the  salt  flod  sonkyn.  c  1440  Jacob's  WclHYL.  E.  T.  S.) 
7  }if  ]?ou  fell  in-to  a  depe  pytt  &  schuldyst  be  dronchyn. 
1460  Capgrave  Citron.  107  Thei  were  dronchin  in  the  depe 
see.  Ibid.  133  Too  of  the  Kyngis  sones..and  many  worthi 
folk . .  were  dronch  in  o  schip. 

Drink  (drirjk),  sb.  Forms:  a.  1-4'drinc,  drync, 
3-  drink,  (2-4  drenc(k,  4  drenk,  3  drinck,  3-6 
drynk,  5  dryng).  13.  3  drinch,  Orm.  drinneh. 

7.  1  drinca,  3-6  drynke,  3-7  drinke,  (3  dringe). 
[ME.  had  two  forms  drink  {drinck),  and  drinke, 
corrcsp.  to  OE.  drinc,  and  drinca ,  f.  drincan  to 
Dkink  ;  cf.  Sw.  drick,  dryck,  Da.  drik.  The 
normal  mod.  form  of  the  sb.  would  be  southern 
drinch  (cf.  finch,  drench,  stench,  bench,  etc.), 
northern  drink  ;  the  latter  has  become  the  standard 
form,  prob.  under  the  influence  of  the  verb.] 

1.  Liquid  swallowed  for  assuaging  thirst  or  taken 
into  the  system  for  nourishment.  Also  fig. 

c  1000  A gs.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  37  pyrstendne  &  we  Se  drinc 
sealdon.  c  1220  Bestiary  206  De  godspel  . .  is  soule  drink. 
c  1380  Wyclif  IVks.  (1880)  14  pei  geuen  not  drenk  to  pore 
pristi  men.  1426  Auoelay  Poems  7  The  thorste  3 i t  dryng. 
1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  21  They  dranke  none 
other  drynke,  but  the  water  of  the  ryuer.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  v.  344  For  drink  the  Grape  She  crushes.  1875 
Jowf.tt  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  319  The  thirsty  one,  in  that  he 
thirsts,  desires  only  drink. 

b.  esp.  as  correlative  to  solid  nourishment 
{incat,  food,  etc.).  Meat  and  drink  :  see  Meat. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  vi.  35  Lichoma  forSon  min  soS- 
lice  is  mett  &  blod  min  soSlice  is  drinca  [Rnshw.  drync, 
Ags.  G.  drinc,  Hatton  G.  drene].  c  1205  Lay.  3558  Bugge 
him  ..  metes  &  drinches.  a  1300  Cursor  DI.  11426  pam 
failed  neuer  o  drinc  ne  fode.  1494  Nottingham  Pec. 
III.  282  Item  Richard  Litster  dyner  and  drynk  j \d.  ob. 
1579  Fulke  Heskins’  Part.  136  In  the  sacrament  is  drie 
and  moyst  nourishment,  that  is,  bread  and  drinke.  a  1625 
Fletcher  Lrn’e's  Cure  in.  ii,  What’s  one  man’s  poison  . .  Is 
another’s  meat  and  drink.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Dtalady  11. 
i.  §  5  When  the  Drink  is  in  too  great  a  Proportion  to  the 
solid  Food.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  516  The  crews 
had  better  food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

c.  transf.  Liquid  absorbed  or  drunk  in. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  182  Til  that  her  garments, 
heauy  with  her  drinke,  Pul’d  the  poore  wretch.  .To  muddy 
death.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  224  If  they  [plants] 
shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them  Drink.  1791  Cowper  Yard- 
ley  Oak  112  The  scooped  rind  [of  the  oak]  that  seems  A 
huge  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink. 

2.  A  kind  of  liquor  for  drinking;  a  beverage. 

c888  K.  i'Elfred  BoetJu  xv,  N reran  5a.  .mistlice. .drincas. 

c  1200  Ormin  3212  Hiss  drinneh  wass  waterr.  Ibid.  15397 
puss  birrlepp  defell  &  hiss  peww  A33  werrse  &  vverrse 
drinnehess.  13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
490/219  And  oper  drynkes  pat  weore  dere  In  Coupes  ful 
gret.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  x,  Wyth 
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their  drinke,  which  they  call  Sorbet.  1691  Tryon  Wisd. . 
Dictates  4  Delight  not  in  Meats  and  Drinks  that  are  too 
strong  for  Nature.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  154  The 
ancient  Persians  . .  esteemed  water  the  best  drink.  1884 
Gustafson  Found.  Death  i.  (ed.  3)  3  The  fermented  drinks 
of  antiquity  were  but  little  adulterated. 

3.  spec.  Intoxicating  alcoholic  beverage.  Hence 
in  various  phrases  :  Indulgence  to  excess  in  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor;  habits  of  intemperance,  drunken¬ 
ness.  In  drink  :  intoxicated,  drunk. 

1042  O.  E.  Citron .,  Her  gefor  Har5acnut  swa  J?aet  he  aet 
his  drinc  stod.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  2942  (Trin.)  3yue  we  our 
fadir  [Lot]  ynow^e  of  drinke.  1553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  21 1 
(R.)  Hauynge  then  hys  senses  ouercome  with  drynke.  1596 
Shaks.  1  Hen .  IV,  11.  iv.  458,  I  doe  not  speake  to  thee  in 
Drinke.  1605  —  Macb.  111.  vi.  13  The  two  delinquents  .. 
That  were  the  Slaues  of  drinke.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea 
79  Take  heed  that  your  Sea-men  see  not  the  least  appear¬ 
ance  of  drink  in  your  eyes.  1887  H.  R.  Tedder  in  Diet. 
Nat.Biog.  IX.  330/2  With  advancing  years  Caulfield  took 
to  drink.  1890  Besant  Demoniac  iv.  46  Not  a  drop  of  drink 
of  any  kind  shall  be  put  on  board  that  boat.  1894  Hall 
Caine  Manxman  284  Heaving  into  the  hall  like  a  man  in 
drink.  Mod.  Drink’s  doings. 

b.  specifically  described,  as  strong,  ardent 
drink .  Small  drink :  see  Beer  sb.1  1  b. 

x526-34  Tindale Luke  i.  15  He.. shall  nether  drinke  wyne 
ner  stronge  drinke.  1544  Phaer  Regirn.  Lyfe  (1553)  Bij  a, 
Drynke  onely  pennye  ale,  or  suche  smalle  drynke.  1648 
Gage  West  Did.  xv.  106  The  great  abuse  of  wines  and 
strong  drinks,  a  1774  Fergusson  Election  Poems  (1845)  40 
Our  Johnny’s  nae  sma  drink,  you’ll  guess.  1890  Besant 
Demoniac  ii.  27  Ardent  drinks  of  various  kinds. 

4.  The  action  or  habit  of  drinking  (to  excess)  ;  a 
time  or  occasion  of  drinking,  rare  exc.  in  colloq. 
phr.  on  the  drink.  Cf.  Drunk  sb.%  1. 

1865  Reader  No.  148.  Wi  He  has  been  out  on  the  drink. 
1887  Rider  Haggard  Jess  ii,  Her  brute  of  a  husband  was 
always  on  the  drink  and  gamble.  1894  R.  S.  Ferguson 
Charters  Carlisle  xxx,  There  was  a  great  drink  in  Carlisle 
that  night. 

5.  A  draught  or  portion  of  liquid ;  spec,  a  glass 
of  wine  or  other  alcoholic  liquor. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  42  Swa  hwylc  swa  syl}?  anne 
drinc  cealdes  wseteres.  1297  R.  Glouc,  (1724)  289  As  me 
hym  [Edward  the  Martyr]  drynke  toe.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  viii.  29  A  well  to  pe  whilk  Moyses  ledd  [>am  and 
gafe  ham  a  drynk  heroff.  1535  Coverdai.e  Ps.  lix.  3  Thou 
hast  geuen  vs  a  drynke  off  wyne.  1752  Scots  Mag.  (1753) 
Sept.  450/2  He . .  wanted  a  drink  very  much.  1865  Kingsley 
Herew.  xiii,  Will  anybody  give  me  a  drink  of  milk?  1888 
Lighthall.  Vng.  Seigneur  154  He  was  rich,  for  had  he  not 
paid  the  drinks  ? 

b.  A  medicinal  potion  or  draught. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  261  Leches  ..  don  men  dy3en 
horu^  heor  drinke  er  destenye  wolde.  C1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  74  pis  is  a  perf^t  drynke  to  woundes  of  he  heed. 
c  1500  Mclusine  xxxvi.  247  A  lectuary  or  drynk  wherof  ye 
shal  be  poysonned.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  1.  i.  15  Wee  will 
give  you  sleepie  Drinkes.  1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden 
cccxxv.  601  The  decoction  therof  in  Wine,  is  an  exceeding 
good  Wound-drink.  1884  Law  Times  310/2  One  of  the 
defendant’s  men  came  back  with  two  drinks  for  the  calf. 

Jig.  1400-50  Alexander  1106  pou  sail  be  drechid  of  a 
drinke,  a  dra}te  of  vnsele. 

6.  U.S.  humorous.  A  river  or  body  of  water. 
Big  drink  :  the  Mississippi ;  also,  the  Atlantic. 

1857  Holland  Bay  Path  xii.  137  So  you’d  better  scull 
your  dug-out  over  the  drink  again,  a  i860  N.  Y.  Spirit  of 
Times  (Bartlett  Diet.  Airier,  s.v.  Big),  Off  I  sot,  went 
through  Mississippi,  crossed  the  big  drink.  1873  Roots 
(1888)  47  If  you  don’t  sit  steady,  we  shall  be  spilt  into  the 
drink.  1884  lllustr.  Lond.  News  1  Nov.  410/2  Many  of 
the  Transatlantics  will  doubtless  take  a  journey  across  what 
they  call  ‘  the  big  drink  ’  to  hear  her. 

f  7.  Barley  ;  cf.  dr  ink- corn  in  9.  Ohs.  rare. 

1573  Tusser  Hush,  xviii.  (1878)  45  Where  barlie  did 
growe,  laie  wheat  to  sowe.  Yet  better  I  thinke,  sowe  pease 
after  drinke.  Ibid,  xxxiii.  (1878)  75. 

8.  attrih.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  3).  a. 
simple  attrib.,  as  drink-bill ,  - crave ,  - craving , 
-demon,  - duty ,  -evil,  - interest ,  - licence ,  -traffic,  etc. ; 
used  for  the  sale  or  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  as  drink-house,  -room,  - shop ,  -stall ;  b.  ob¬ 
jective,  as  drink- conveyer ,  -giver,  -maker,  -seller', 
drink-inspiring,  -prohibiting,  adjs.  c.  instru¬ 
mental,  as  drink-blinded,  - closed ,  -washed  adjs. 

1884  Boston  {Mass.)  Jml.  13  Sept.,  The  *drink-bill  of 
Tennessee  is  $2,000,000  more  than  the  wheat-crop.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  13  Oct.  2/1  Murderous  attacks,  .at  a  moment 
of  *drink-blinded  fury.  1638-48  G.  Daniel  Eclog.  in.  162 
Hardly  to  hope  That  Eye  (*drinke-closed  still)  can  ever 
ope.  1713  Countess  Winchelsea  Misc.  Poems  57  Your 
self  (reply’d  the  *Drink-conveigher)  May  be  my  Ruin. 
1896  Tablet  1  Feb.  171  The  *drink-demon  in  possession  of 
a  young  wife.  1883  M.  Davitt  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  178 
The  low  *drinkhouse  and  the  brothel.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
23  July  2/2  Grocers’  *drink  licences.  1888  Ibid.  13  Feb.  2/1 
We  might  reasonably  have  objected  to  the  *drinkseller 
voting.  1883  Miss  Howard  Guenn  15  Through  the  glass 
door  of  a  *drink-shop  came  an  orange  glow.  1885  Pall 
Mall  G.  28  July  2/3  His  attitude  towards  the*drink  traffic. 

9.  Special  comb.  :  +  drink-corn,  the  grain  used 
in  brewing,  barley  ;  drink-drowned  a.,  intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  drink-offering,  an  offering  of  wine  or  other 
liquid  poured  out  in  honour  of  a  deity,  a  libation  ; 
hence  d rink- offerer ;  drink  -  penny  =  Drink- 
money. 

1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.(  1681)  15  The  Open  [Country] 
..  yields  us  the  greater  part  of  our  *Drink-Corn.  1600 
Rowlands  Lett.  Humours  Blood  xxii.  28  When  signeur 
Sacke  and  Suger  *drinke-drown’d  reeles.  18^4  J.  Symmons 


tr.  sEschylus'  Again.  9  In  vain . .  the  *drink-off  ’rers  sacrifice. 
1535  Coverdalk  Gen.  xxxv.  14  Jacob  set  vp  a  piler  of  stone 
..and  poured  *drynkofferynges  theron.  1593  Dee  Diary 
(Camden)  45,  I  gave  him  a  saffron  noble  in  ernest  for 
a  *drinkpeny. 

Drinkable  (dri'qkab’l),  a.  and  sb.  [-able.] 

A.  adj.  That  may  be  drunk,  suitable  for  drink¬ 
ing,  potable. 

1611  Cotgr.  Potable,  potable,  drinkable.  ?  1690  Consul. 
Raising  Money  15  A  Home-Excise  upon  things  eatable 
and  drinkable.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Restoring 
of  Beer,  Rendering  sour  Beer  drinkable,  a  1859  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  (1861)  V.  205  A  marsh  where  there  was.  .neither 
firm  earth  nor  drinkable  water. 

b.  nonce-use.  That  may  be  drunk  to  or  toasted. 

1886  Jerome  Idle  Thoughts  127  We  drink  the  Queen 
.  .and  the  Ladies,  and  everybody  else  that  is  drinkable. 

B.  sb.  (usually pi.)  That  which  may  be  drunk  ; 
something  to  drink  ;  liquor. 

1708  Hearne  Collect.  24  Oct.,  Good  eatables  as  well  as 
Drinkables.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Couq.u.  x,  I  never  have 
courage  till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upon 
the  table.  1822  Byron  Let.  to  Moore  23  Nov.,  They  are 
my  favourite  dish  and  drinkable. 

Hence  DrinkabiTity,Dri  nkahleness;  Dri  nk- 
ably  adv. 

1635  Person  Varieties  1.  25  Waters.. at  least  drinkably 
fresh.  1846  Worcester,  Drinkableness.  1866  Felton  Anc. 

Mod.  Gr.  II.  xii.  510  Words,  .intended  to  mean  Cham¬ 
pagne  of  the  first  quality,  but.  .really  meaning  of  the  first 
drinkability.  1894  T.  Hardy  Life's  little  Ironies  271 
A  gallon  of  hot  brandy  and  beer,  .kept  drinkably  warm. 

Drink-a-penny.  Local  (Irish)  name  of  the 
little  grebe,  Tachybaptes  fluviatilis. 

1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names  Birds  216. 

Drinkdom.  [f.  Drink  sb.  +  -dom.]  The 
sphere  of  action  of  drink  ;  the  drink  interest. 

1884  R.  V.  French  19  Cent.  Drink  in  Eng.  208  The  subject 
of  comparative  drinkdom.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  28  July 
2/3  The  triumph  of  drinkdom  over  temperance. 

Drinkel,  -kle :  see  Drenkle. 

Drinker  (dri-qkoi).  [f.  Drink  v .t  +  -er  h] 

1.  One  who  drinks. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  19  Etere  &  drincere  wines. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xxxvi.  (1495)  624 
The  rote  of  Carduus  sod  in  water  gyuyth  appetyte  to 
drynkers.  1520  Caxton's  Chron .  Eng.  vi.  68/2  Whan  one 
dranke  to  another  the  drynker  sholde  saye  Wassayle. 
1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  II.  125  The  drinkers  commonly 
stand  to  be  helped  with  water.  1887  Ruskin  Praeterita  II. 
324  As  a  rule  sherry  drinkers  are  soundly-minded  persons. 

b.  spec.  One  who  indulges  to  excess  in  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  ;  a  tippler,  a  drunkard. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  55  On  swiche  drinkeres  cume5 
godes  curs,  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 319/690  Proud  and  wemod, 
and  drinkare.  1549  Latimer  3 rd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI. 
(Arb.)  77  Some  sayed  he  was.  .a  drincker,  a  pot-companion. 
1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  100  That  tankard-lifting  Zeno., 
was  such  a  drinker,  that  hee  would  often  lye  as  one  dead. 

c.  Qualified  by  adjs.  great,  hard,  small,  etc., 
indicating  the  amount  of  liquor  habitually  taken. 

1340  Ayenb.  47  pe  mochele  drinkeres.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  vi.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.)  The  Danes  were  grete 
drynkers  by  kynde.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country 
Fame  vi.  614  Some  say  that  a  great  drinker  shall  neuer 
become  drunke,  if  he  weare  a  wreath  of  Iua  moscata  about 
his  head.  1641  Baker  Chron.  an.  1580  (R.)  The  English 
..were  hitherto  the  least  drinkers.  1725  Swift  Let.  to 
Worrall 27  Aug.  Lett.  1766  II.  49  You  have  been  all  your 
life  a  great  walker,  and  a  little  drinker.  1741  Richardson 
Pamela  II.  179  They  are  horrid  Drinkers.  Mod.  His 
father  was  a  hard  drinker. 

2.  (In  full  drinker-moth).  The  popular  name 
of  a  large  European  moth,  Lasiocatnpa  ( Odonestis ) 
potatoria,  of  the  family  Bomlycidx ,  so  called  from 
its  long  suctorial  proboscis. 

1682  M.  Lister  Goedart.  Albin.  pi.  xvii,  Drinlcer-Cater- 
pillar.  1749  It.  Wilkes  Brit.  Moths  (1773)  pi.  58.  1865 
Wood  Homes  without  H.  xiv.(i868)  288  The  fur-clad  Drinker 
Moth.  1871  E.  F.  Staveley  Brit.  Insects  270  The  downy, 
large-winged  Drinker. 

Hence  Dri’nkeress,  a  female  drinker. 

1827  Carlyle  Germ.  Rom.  III.  188. 

Drinkery  (drrqksri).  [f.  Drink  sb.  +  -ery.] 
A  place  for  the  supply  of  (intoxicating)  drink. 

1884  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  360  Music-hall  drinkeries.  1889 
Times  27  Dec.,  The  public-house  was  the  chief  drinkery. 

t  Dri  nk-hail.  06s.  exc.  Hist.  [Early  ME. 
drinc  hseil,  drinc  hail,  f.  Drink  v.  in  imperative 
+  Hail  sb.  =  ON.  heill,  ‘  good  luck  ’.  In  wassail, 
early  ME.  wss  hail,  hail  may  be  the  adj.  =  ON. 
heill :  see  Hail  sb.  and  a.  The  form  hail,  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  phrases  are  of  Norse,  not  OE. 
origin.]  The  customary  courteous  reply  to  a  pledge 
in  drinking  in  early  English  times.  The  cup  was 
offered  with  the  salutation  wa-s  hail  ‘health  or 
good  lnck  to  yon  ’  (see  Wassail),  to  which  the 
reply  was  drinc  hail,  1  drink  good  health  or  good 
luck’. 

c  1205  Lay.  14332  pat  freond  ssei5e  to  freonde  ..  Leofue 
freond  waes  hail.  pe  oSer  seciS  drinc  hail.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(1724)  1 18  With  a  coppe  of  gold,  fol  of  wyn.  .A  kne  to  )>e 
kyng  heo  [Rowena]  seyde,  ‘  lord  kyng  wasseyl  ’ . .  Drinkhayl, 
quoth  this  kyng  agen,  &  bed  hire  drinke  anon.  1350-70 
A'// log.  Hist.  (1863)  III.  v.  exxv.  no  More  Saxonico  salu- 
tavit,  etait:  Wassayl.  .Rex  dedit  responsum :  Drinkbayle, 
et  monachus  laeto  vultu  ciphum  hausit.  14..  IIo'.u  Good 
Wyf  tan^te  Doiytir  (Trin.  MS.)  in  Babees  Bk.  44  Syt  nat 
vp  long  At  euyn  As  A  gase  with  the  cuppe  To  sey 


wessayle,  and  drynke  heylle.  (1848  Lytton  Harold  xi.  xii, 
Leofwine.  .rose  to  propose  the  drink-hael.) 

Drinking  (dirijkiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Drink  v.]] 

1.  The  action  or  habit  denoted  by  the  vb.  Drink  ; 
spec,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  indulgence 
therein  to  excess. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37  Sume  men  Iade3  here  lif  on 
etinge  and  on  drinkinge  alse  swin.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  58  Wythdrawe  pe  fro 
mekyl  drynkynge.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy.  in.  ii.  91  As  for  natural  wine.. the  drinking  therof  is 
forbidden  them.  1793  Smeaton  Edy stone  L.  §  313  Finding 
their  own  provisions  of  eating  and  drinking.  1856  Emerson 
i:.ny.  Traits,  Aristocracy  Wks.  (Bohn.)  II.  86  Gaming, 
racing,  drinking,  and  mistresses,  bring  them  down. 

2.  An  occasion  of  drinking ;  a  convivial  revel. 

C1515  Cocke  LorelPs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  7  At  euery  tauerne 

in  the  yere,  A  solempne  dyryge  is  songe  there,  With  a 
grete  drynkynge.  1522  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  118  A  busshell 
and  halffe  of  malte  to  be  browne.  .to  fynde  a  drinkinge  vpon 
Ascention  Even.  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  99  You  contend 
in  your  drinkings,  .who  should  drink  most. 

3.  concr.  in  dial,  use ;  see  quots. 

1552  Huloet,  Drinckinge  geuen  to  workemen  after  dinner, 
colosium.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Drinkings,  beer  given  to 
labourers  before  and  after  dinner. 

4.  Comb.  a.  with  sense  ‘  used  for  drinking  as 
drinking- bowl,  -cup,  -fountain ,  -horn,  - liquor , 
-place,  -pool,  -pot,  - trough ,  -vessel,  -water,  etc.  ;  b. 
i  used  for  the  sale  or  consumption  of  drink  },  as 
drinking-booth ,  -house,  -inn,  -room,  -saloon. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  334  The  neatness  of  their 
^drinking-booths.  1852  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxvii.  X.  208  Two 
silver  ^drinking-bowls.  1658  W.  Burton  l tin.  Anton.  121 
A  silver  ^drinking  cup.  1552  Huloet,  *Drinkinge  glasse, 
or  potte,  or  cuppe,  ampulla.  1709  Addison  Tatter  No. 
24  F  10  Her  Name  is  written  with  a  Diamond  on  a  Drink- 
ing-glass.  1552  Huloet,  *Drinkynge  house,  csenatiuncula. 
1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  79  Thou  shalt  go  to  some  drinking- 
house  of  greatest  resort.  1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  P amass. 

I.  vi.  19  A  ^drinking  Inne  in  Cheapside.  1727  Bradley 
Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ale ,  A  ^drinking  Liquor  made  by  infusing 
ground  Malt  in  boiling  Water,  a  1610  Healey  Theophrastus 
(1636)  80  Jewelled  ^drinking-pots.  1814  Scott  Wav.  lxiii. 
The  stone-basin  seemed  to  be  destined  for  a  *drinking- 
trough  for  cattle.  1535  Coverdale  2  Chron.  ix.  20  All 
kynge  Salomons  *drynkynge  vessels  were  of  golde.  1888 
Miss  Braddon  Fatal  Three  1.  v,  The  *drinking-water  of  the 
house  was  supplied  from  this  well. 

c.  Special  comb.,  as  drinking-bout,  a  fit  of 
hard  drinking ;  drinking-club,  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  in  company ;  +  drinking- 
money,  f  -penny  =  Drink-money  ;  drinking- 
song,  one  written  about  drink  or  drinking. 

1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  in.  ii.  (1673)  285  Not  spent  upon 
feasts  and  *drinking-bouts.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  (1874)  8 
As  if  he  were  at  a  drinking-bout  of  the  lads.  1732  Berkeley 
Alciphr.  11.  §  19  Most  free-thinkers  are  the  proselytes  of 
a  *drinking-club.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxviii. 
582  Goo  to  your  purse  &  gyve  vs  som  ^drynkynge  money. 
1611  Florio,  Beueraggio ..  also  drinking  money.  1597 
Morley  Inirod.  Ilus.  180  The  slightest  kind  of  musicke  . . 
are  the  vinase  or  *drin eking  songs. 

Drrnking, ,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ing  2.]  That 
drinks,  a.  Of  persons  :  Addicted  to  drinking ; 
spec,  indulging  freely  in  intoxicants,  b.  Ol  a 
material :  That  sucks  up  moisture  ;  absorbent. 

C1175  Land.  Horn.  7  0fmilcdrinkendechildremuSe.  1583 
Hollyband  Campo  di Fior  339  Wast  paper,  Which  we  call, 
the  drinking  paper,  which  beareth  no  inke.  1856  Olmsted 
Slave  States  97  Drinking  men,  wholly  unfitted  for  the 
responsibility  imposed  on  them.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Apr. 
12/1  Tobacco,  .known  in  the  trade  as  drinking  tobacco,  will 
carry  the  water  better. 

Drrnkless,  a.  [f.  Drink  sb.  f-less.]  With¬ 
out  drink  or  liquid  to  quench  one’s  thirst ;  dry. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  621/319 
Drui^e  drinkeles  was  his  tonge.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus 

II.  669  (718)  He  nought  for-bet  euery  creature  Be 
drynklees  for  alwey.  1496  Dives  <5-  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  x. 
xiii.  389/2  Moyses  was  with  god.  ..xl.  dayes  and  .xl.  nyghtes 
metelesse  &  drynkeles.  1646  F.  Thorpe  in  Hull  Lett. 
(1886)  143,  I  am  now  come  back. . meatless  and  drinkless. 
i860  J.  F.  Campbell  Tales  West  Highlands  (1890)  II.  426 
He  was  grown  sick  :  Sleepless,  restless,  meatless,  drinkless. 

Drink-money.  A  gratuity  to  be  spent  on 
drink  ;  a  douceur.  Cf.  G.  trinkgeld,  F.  pourboire. 

1691  A.  Haig  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  (1881)  xi.  332  A  legg- 
dollar  for  parchment  and  drink-money.  1753  Hanway 
Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii.  xcvii.  451  Brandy,  or  uncommon  fees  of 
drink-money,  will  induce  them  to  travel  fast,  a  1863 
Thackeray  D.  Duval  iii,  He  bade  the  man  follow  him  to 
the  hotel.  There  should  be  a  good  drink-money  for  him. 

Drink-silver,  -siller.  Sc.  =  prcc. ;  a  per¬ 
quisite.  Alsoy?^. 

1467  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Ill  (1814)  87  (Jam.)  And  at  na 
drinksiluer  be  tane  be  the  maister  nor  his  doaris.  1489 
Treasurer  s  Bks .  10  July  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  11. 
396  Given  to  the  gunners  to  drink-silver,  when  they  cartit 
Monss.  .18  shillings.  1637  Rutherford  Lett .  (1862)  I.  297, 
I  cannot  get  a  house  in  this  town  wherein  to  leave  drink- 
silver  in  my  Master’s  name.  1808-25  J  amieson,  Drink-siller 
is  still  the  vulgar  designation. 

Drink-water,  rare.  [f.  Drink  v.  +  Water 
sb.]  A  drinker  of  water. 

1641  Bp.  Mount agu  Acts  Mon.  (1642)  449  That  hydro • 
potae,  or  drinke-waters  were  onely  amongst  the  Rechabites. 

Drip  (drip),  v.  Forms:  i  dryppan,  5-6 
dryppe,  6  drippe,  6-  drip,  (Ac.  6-9  dreip,  8-9 
dreep).  [OE.  dryppan OTeut.  *drupjan,  from 
M-grade  of  ablaut-series  *dreup-,  draup-,  drup-, 
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OE.  drdopan  :  see  Dreep  v.  Examples  of  dryppen 
are  not  known  between  the  OE.  period  and  the 
15th  c.,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  modern  vb.  is 
from  Norse  :  cf.  in  same  sense  Da.  dryppe. 

An  OE.  dryppati  seems  established  by  the  imperative 
drypc  in  the  Leechd.  (5  times  on  p.  40);  the  other  OE. 
instances  in  Bosw-Toller  appear  to  belong  to  drlepan, 
drypan,  Dripe.  As  to  the  relations  of  these,  see  the  etymo¬ 
logical  note  under  Drop 

1.  trails .  To  let  (a  liquid)  fall  in  drops;  to  let 
fall  (drops ;  rarely  other  objects). 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd .  1 1 . 40  Drype  on  fcet  eare  }>one  ele.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  132/2  Dryppyn,  or  droppyn,  stillo,  gutto. 
1552  Huloet,  Dnpp z,  funder e  gut  t  as.  1606  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  11.  iv.  11.  Magnificence  448  Nectar-deaws,  which 
Heaven  drips.  1634  Heywood  Witches  Lane.  1.  Wks.  1874 
IV.  186  I’le  dresse  the  dinner,  though  I  drip  my  sweat. 
a  1745  Swift  (J.),  The  lofty  barn.  .Which  from  the  thatch 
drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.  1830  Tennyson  Dirge  iv,  The 
woodbine  and  eglatere  Drip  sweeter  dews  than  traitor’s  tear. 
fig.  1574  tr.  Marlorat  s  Apocali/s  29  They  bee  called 
golden  Candlestickes,  bycause  that  they  . .  do  drippe  into 
mens  hartes,  the  most  pure,  plaine,  and  naturall  vnder- 
standing  of  faith. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  person  or  object :  To  have  moisture 
or  liquid  falling  off  in  drops ;  to  be  so  copiously 
wet  or  saturated  with  as  to  shed  drops. 

1508  Kennedie  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  519  Thy  dok  of  dirt 
dreipis.  1607  W.  S[mith]  Puritan  iv.  (R.)  He  drips  and 
drops  poor  man.  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem. 
Ser.  y  Com.  46  Half  Spent,  and  dripping  from  every  Pore 
in  his  Body.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxvi,  Her  lang  hair 
dreeping  wi  the  salt  water.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr.  Eur. 
viii.  (1894)  173  Pine  branches. . Gripping  with  moisture. 

transf  1849  Freeman  A  rchit.  306  Every  arch  drips  with 
foliations  hanging  free  like  lacework. 

f  b.  absol.  Falconry  =  Dkop  v.  2  b.  Obs.  rare. 
1696  Phillips,  Dripping  [ed.  1706  dripping  or  dropping] 
in  Faulconry,  is  when  a  Hawk  muteth  directly  downward 
in  several  Drops. 

3.  intr.  To  fall  in  drops. 

a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  166  (L.)  The  fat  of  the 
project  dript  insensibly  away  at  a  slow  fire.  1676  Cotton 
Walton's  Angler  \.  xiii.  (R.)  Having  roasted  him  enough, — 
let  what  was  put  into  his  belly,  and  what  drips,  be  his  sauce. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxiii.  161  The  rain.. came  through 
the  roof,  and  dripped  from  the  ceiling. 

transf.  and  fig.  1891  Spectator  21  Mar.,  The  surplus 
population  of  Southern  Europe,  .drips  slowly  into  French 
Africa.  1894  Hall  Caine  Manxman  262  The  moonlight 
was  dripping  down  on  him  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

+  4.  intr.  To  slope,  slant,  dip.  Obs. 

1613-39,  1740  [see  Dripping  vbl.  5A3].  1703  Moxon  Mech . 
Exerc.  26  Holding  your  Hammer  in  your  Right-hand,  hold 
the  Edge.  .Dripping  a-slope  from  the  Right-hand  outwards. 

Drip  (drip),  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
f  1.  A  falling  drop.  Obs, 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  132/1  Dryppe  or  drope  ( P .  drepe), 
gutta ,  stilla.  1552  Huloet,  Drippe  or  Droppe,  gutta. 

2.  The  act  or  fact  of  dripping  or  falling  in  drops. 
Also  redupl.  drip-drip.  In  a  drip  :  in  a  dripping 
condition,  saturated. 

Right  of  drip  (Law):  an  easement  which  entitles  the 
owner  of  a  house  to  let  the  water  from  his  eaves  drip  on  his 
neighbour’s  land. 

1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  vii.  §  1  (1681)  114  No  Tree 
thriving  under  its  drip.  1816  Byron  Ch.  Har.  111.  lxxxvi, 
On  the  ear  Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar.  1855 
Mrs.  Gaskell  North  -S'.  ii,  Listen  to  the  drip-drip  of  the 
rain  upon  the  leads.  1894  Howells  in  Harpers  Mag.  Feb. 
378  He’s  in  such  a  drip  of  perspiration. 
fig.  1890  Spectator  8  Feb.,  The  tedium  of  sitting  under 
a  drip  drip  of  perfunctory  discussion. 

3.  That  which  drips  or  falls  in  drops ;  pi.  drippings. 

1707-12  Mortimer  (J.),  Water  may  be  procured,  .from  the 
heavens  by  preserving  the  drips  of  the  houses.  1801  Char¬ 
lotte  Smith  Solit.  Wand.  I.  no  But  for  the  drip  of  the 
trees.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xi.  (1878)  227 
The  drip  from  the  thatch  of  the  mill.  1880  V.  L.  Cameron 
Our  Future  Highway  II.  xii.  244  An  awning,  .to  keep  the 
drips  off. 

4.  Arch.  a.  A  projecting  ‘  member’  of  a  cornice, 
etc.,  from  which  the  rain-water  drips  and  so  is 
thrown  off  from  the  parts  below,  b.  An  over¬ 
lapping  piece  of  lead-work  ;  cf.  drip-joint  in  8. 

1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  129  A  Corona  or  drip  to 
the  Capitel,  whereof  it  is  the  Plinth  and  Superior.  1726 
Leoni  Albertis  Archit.  II  35/2  The  mutules  supporting 
the  Drip.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  407  Drips  on 
Flats  or  Gutters  . .  are  formed  by  dressing  the  joints  of  the 
lead  as  described  for  rolls.  1850  Inkersley  Romanesque 
Archit.  274  Whose  principal  arches.. are  covered  with  con¬ 
centric  drips. 

t  c.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1727-^1  Chambers  Cycl . ,  Drips  is  also  used  in  building, 
for  a  kind  of  steps,  on  flat  roofs,  to  walk  upon.  This  way 
of  building  is  much  used  in  Italy,  where  the  roof  is  not  made 
quite  flat,  but  a  little  raised  in  the  middle ;  with  Drips ,  or 
steps,  lying  a  little  inclining  to  the  horizon.  1730-36  Bailey 
(folio). 

5.  (See  quot.) 

1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Drip ,  stalactites,  or  petri¬ 
factions. 

0.  Manuf.  A  receptacle  for  waste  or  overflow,  as 
in  refrigerators,  etc. 

t88o  Lomas  Alkali  Trade  43  Only  by  his  drips  and 
chamber  caps  can  an  acid  maker  know  exactly  what  is  going 
on  in  his  chambers.  Ibid.  55  The  drips  of  the  first  chamber 
must  be  kept  at  about  1350. 

7.  Mining.  See  quot.,  and  cf.  Drip  v.  5. 

1856  S.  C.  Brees  Terms  Archit.,  etc..  Drip  (in  mining), 
the  angle  or  inclination  of  a  stratum  to  the  horizon. 


8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drip-board,  a  board 
to  carry  off  the  drip ;  drip-cock,  the  tap  of 
a  ‘drip’  to  receive  condensed  moisture;  drip- 
cup,  a  cup-shaped  vessel  to  catch  droppings  of 
liquid;  drip-joint  (see  quot.);  drip-moulding 
=  Dripstone;  drip-pan,  a  pan  to  catch  drops  of 
liquid ;  drip-pipe  (see  quot.)  ;  drip-pump,  a 
plumbers’  pump  for  removing  water  from  gas- 
pipes,  etc. ;  drip-shot  (see  quot.)  ;  drip-stick,  in 
stone-sawing,  a  stick  along  which  water  is  slowly 
led  to  the  stone,  to  keep  the  kerf  wet ;  =  dripping- 
board ;  drip-tray  =  drip-pan.  Also  Dripstone. 

1890  R.  Kipling  Phant.  Rickshaw  44  Over  the  mouth  a 
wooden  *drip-board  projected.  1865  Gesner  Coal,  Petrol., 
etc.  (ed.  2)  85  The  *dnp-cock  carries  off  the  condensed  steam. 
1886  W.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Fire  Ins.,  * Drip-cups  . .  provided 
to  catch  falling  oil  from  bearings,  and  other  lubricated  por¬ 
tions  of  machinery.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Drip-joint 
. .  a  mode  of  uniting  two  sheets  of  metal  in  roofing  where 
the  joint  is  with  the  current,  so  as  to  form  a  water  conductor. 
1851  Turner  Dom.  Archit.  II.  iii.  73  Windows  ..  with  a 
*drip  moulding.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Drip-pipe, 
a  small  copper  pipe  . .  from  the  waste-steam  pipe  inside,  to 
carry  off  the  condensed  steam  and  other  hot  water  which 
may  be  blown  into  the  ‘  trap  ’  at  the  top.  1758  Robertson 
in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  497  Under  almost  all  the  arches  there  are 
great  numbers  of  *drip-shot  piles,  or  piles  driven  into  the 
bed  of  the  water-way,  to  prevent  it  from  being  washed  away 
by  the  fall. 

Dri  p-drop,  sb.  [reduplication  of  Drip  or 
Drop.]  Continuous  dripping  with  alternation  of 
sound.  So  Drip-drop  v.,  lit.  and  fig. 

1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  M.  Barton  ix,  The  drip-drop  from 
the  roof  without.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  269 
She  patient  . .  wiled  the  slow  drip-dropping  hours  away. 
1888  W.  E.  Henley  in  Pall  Mall  G.  11  June  3/1  My 
very  life  goes  dripping,  Dropping,  dripping,  drip-drop¬ 
dropping,  In  the  drip-drop  of  the  cistern. 

t  Dripe,  v-  Obs.  rare.  [ME.  dripen OE. 
drypan,  early  WS.  *driepan  \—*draupjan,  causal 
from  rzM-grade  of  ablaut  series  *dreup-,  draup-, 
drnp :  see  Drip  v.  and  etymological  Note  to 
Drop  jA] 

1.  trans.  To  let  drop,  cause  to  fall  in  drops. 

C  893  K.  ALlfred  Orosius  iv.  vii,  pe  mon  nime  aenne  eles 
dropan,  and  drype  on  an  mycel  fyr.  c  1000  ^Elfric  Horn . 

I.  118  Mine  handadrypton  myrran.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb. 

II.  277  Ek  of  the  yonge  out  trie  Oon  heer,  oon  theer,  and 
elliswhere  hem  dripe. 

+  2.  To  moisten,  wet  with  drops.  Obs . 

(In  quot.  1573  prob.  by  ellipsis  of  prep,  on.) 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Horn.  I.  330  He  baed  . .  Saet  Lazarus  moste 
bis  tungan  drypan.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  xxxv.  (1878)  78 
Ye  may,  for  driping  bis  fellowes,  that  bough  cut  away. 

Dri/pless,  a.  Without  a  drip;  that  does  not 
drip. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Oct.  6/1  There  are  displays  of  taps, 
one  a  ‘  dripless  \  Mod.  Advt .,  The  Standard  ‘  Dripless  * 
Strainer.  No  drip  to  soil  table-linen. 

Dripper  (dri’paj).  [f.  Drip  v.  +  -er  k]  He 
who  or  that  which  drips  ;  a  wet,  rainy  day. 

1686  Goad  Celest .  Bodies  1.  xii.  59  Of  261  days  there  are 
found  140  Drippers.  Ibid.  xiii.  70  Of  87  Full  Moons  there 
appear.  .Seventy  Five  Drippers. 

Drrpping,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Drip  v.  +  -ing.] 

1.  The  fall  of  liquid  in  drops ;  concr .  the  liquid 
so  falling. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  132/2  Dryppynge,  or  droppynge, 
stillacio.  a  1635  Corbet  On  J.  Dawson ,  Butler  Ch.  Ch. 
(R.),  O  ye  barrels  1  let  your  drippings  fall  In  trickling 
streams,  a  1816  Bp.  Watson  A  need.  I.  121  (R.)  The  scanty 
drippings  of  the  most  barren  rocks  in  Switzerland. 

2.  spec.  The  melted  fat  that  drips  from  roasting 
meat,  which  when  cold  is  used  like  butter.  Formerly 
often  in  pi. 

1463  [implied  in  Dripping-pan.]  1530  Palsgr.  215/1  Drep- 
yng  of  rost  meate,  la  gresse  du  rost.  1552  Huloet,  Drip- 
pinges  of  rost.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  385  The  dripping 
or  grauie  that  commeth  from  a  rams  lights  rosted.  1723 
Swift  Poems  Wks.  1763  II.  141  For  Candles  she  trucks  her 
Dripping.  1826  Scott  Let.  to  Lockhart  15  Jan.,  A  good 
sirloin,  which  requires  only  to  be  basted  with  its  own  drip- 

ings.  1887  R.  N.  Carey  Uncle  Max  viii.  67  A  piece  of 

read  and  dripping. 

f  3.  A  slope  to  carry  off  water.  Cf.  Drip  sb.  7. 

1613-39  I*  Jones  in  Leoni  Palladio's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  71 
The  Dripping  of  the  Pavement.  1740  Dyche  &  Pardon, 
Dripping,  .the  inclination  or  angular  slant  of  a  pent  house. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  dripping-board,  a 
board  from  which  water  drips  ;  dripping-cake, 
a  cake  made  with  dripping  ;  dripping-vat  (see 
quot.).  Also  Dripping-pan. 

1865  I.  T.  F.  Turner  Slate  Quarries  16  The  slab,  on 
which,  from  a  dripping-board  ’,  a  continuous  dropping  of 
water  washes  particles  of  flint  sand  beneath  the  saw-plate. 
1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  viii,  The  excellence  of  that 
mysterious  condiment,  a  *dripping-cake.  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  *  Dripping-vat,  a  tank  beneath  a  boiler.. to 
catch  the  overflow  or  drip,  as.  .in  indigo-factories. 

Dri’pping,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Drip  v.  +  ing  -.] 

1.  That  drips  ;  having  liquid  falling  off  in  drops. 

1783  Cowper  Rose  10  A  nosegay 2  so  dripping  and  drowned. 
1801  Southey  Thalaba  xi.  xxxvi,  His  back  and  dripping 
wings  Half  open’d  to  the  wind.  1833  Ht.  Martinf.au  Cin¬ 
namon  Sp  P.  vi.  109  The  other  girls  wrung  out  their  dripping 
hair. 

b.  Of  weather  :  Wet,  continuously  rainy. 

1699  Poor  Man's  Plea  7  They  had  a  dripping  Harvest. 
1792  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  99  In  any  dripping  year,  you  will 


not  fail  of  two  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre.  1894  Mrs.  H. 
Ward  Marcella  III.  250  A  dripping  September  day. 
c.  Dripping  eaves.  (See  quot.) 

1847  Craig,  Dripping-eaves ,  the  lower  edges  of  the  roof 
of  a  building  from  which  the  rain  drips  to  the  ground.  1849 
Freeman  Archit.  180  The  towers  sometimes  have  octagonal 
spires  of  wood  with  dripping  eaves. 

2.  quasi -adv.  in  phr.  dripping  wet. 

1840  Marryat  Olla  Podr .,  S.W.  by  W.  $  W.f  The  master 
.  .came  down  dripping  wet. 

Dripping-pan  (dri-piijipaen).  [f.  Dripping 
vbl.  sb.]  A  pan  used  to  catch  the  1  dripping  ’  from 
roasting  meat. 

1463  Act  3  Edw.  IV,  c.  4  Hamers,  pinsons,  fnetonges, 
drepyngpannes.  1552  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  142  One  dryp- 
pine  panne  of  iron.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr. 
(1778)  95  Put  them  into  a  tin  dripping-pan  to  bake  or  fry 
them.  1883  Knowledge  8  June  342/2  Inside  the  cylinder  [of 
the  roaster]  is  a  cylinder  to  support  the  dripping-pan. 

Dripple  (dri'p’l),  v.  [A  frequentative  formation 
blending  drip  and  dribble .] 

1.  intr.  =  Dribble  v.  3  ;  but  connoting  a  lighter 
and  brisker  motion. 

1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  106  The  brook  mourns  drip¬ 
pling  o’er  its  pebbly  bed.  1838  J.  Struthefs  Poetic  T.  59 
Drippling  springs  romantic  play. 

2.  =  Drip  v.  3. 

1822  Byron  Werner  in.  ii.  26  You  who  stood  still  Howling 
and  drippling  on  the  bank.  1863  Robson  Bards  Tyne  245 
Drippling  like  some  River  God,  he  slowly  left  the  harbour. 

+  Dri/pplekie.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  A  very  small 
drop,  a  driblet. 

1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  in.  iii.  135  If  you 
squeeze  the  substance  thereof,  many  little  Dripplekies  of 
blood  do  sweat  out. 

Drippy  (drrpi),  a.  [f.  Drip  +  -y  k]  Charac¬ 
terized  by  dripping ;  wet,  rainy. 

1817-18  Cobbett  Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  50  The  drippy  and 
chilly  climate  of  England.  1868  Longf.  in  Life  (1891)  III. 
108  In  town.  Muddy,  sloppy,  drippy. 

Dripstone  (dri-pstom). 

1.  A  moulding  or  cornice  over  a  door,  window, 
etc.,  to  throw  off  the  rain;  a  label.  Also  attrib. 

1812-16  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Art  I.  139  The  drip¬ 
stone  is  generally  clearly  marked  and  often  small.  1851 
Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  I.  vi.  §  6  The  dripstone  is  naturally  the 
attribute  of  Northern  buildings,  and  therefore  especially  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Ibid.  §  9  A  true  dripstone  moulding. 

2.  i  The  name  usually  given  to  filters  composed 
of  porous  stone’  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1S67). 

1858  in  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade . 

Driry,  obs.  form  of  Dreary  a. 

Drisk.  US.  A  drizzly  mist. 

1717  S.  Sewall  Diary  27  Apr.  (1882)  III.  129  My  Calash 
defended  me  well  from  the  Cold  Drisk.  1857  Thoreau 
Maine  W.  (1894)  239  We  mistook  a  little  rocky  islet  seen 
through  the  ‘  drisk  ’ . .  for  the  steamer. 

Drisle,  drissel,  drit,  obs.  ff.  Drizzle,  Dirt. 

Drite,  v.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also  i  drftan,  5-6 
drytt,  5-7  dryte,  (7  pa.  t.  drait,  8  dret,  pa. 
pple.  drate).  [Com.  Tent.  str.  vb.  *drlt-an,  drait, 
dritan-,  in  ON.  drita,  dreit,  dritinn,  MDu.  drtten, 
Du.  drijten,  LG.  driten.  The  strong  inflexion  pa. 
t.  drate,  drait,  dret,  and  pa.  pple.  drittin,  also 
dirlin,  are  retained  in  Sc.  Hence  Dirt,  ME.  drit.] 
intr.  To  void  or  drop  excrement ;  to  stool. 

a  1000  Ags.  Gl.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  218/1 1  Degestio,  i.  egestio, 
driting.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  364  Nim  eac  )>aet  grtes  Jiter 
hund  jedritejj.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22398  Sua  sal  he  peris,  al 
beseeten,  Bath  wit  driten  and  soru  beten.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
109/1  To  Dryte,  cacare ,  egerere.  1508  Kennedie  Flyting 
w.  Dunbar  395,  I  sail  ding  the,  quhill  thow  dryte  and  dong. 
a  1605  Polwart  Flyting  w.  Montgomerie  754  And  thou  fly t, 
lie  dryt  in  thy  gob.  1721  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  367  (Jam.)  You 
have  dirten  in  your  nest.  1789  Davidson  Seasons  7  (Jam.) 
Ere.  .the  ducks  had  drate  Upo’  the  hallan-stane. 

Drith(e,  obs.  var.  of  Dryth. 

Drittin :  see  Drightin. 

Drivable  (drei'vab’l),  a.  [f.  Drive  v.  +  -arle.] 
Capable  of  being  driven  ;  suitable  for  driving. 

1854  Thoreau  Walden  i.  (1863)  49  Straight,  and  drivable 
nails.  1880  Miss  Braddon  Just  as  I  am  liii,  Within  a 
driveable  distance.  1891  Atkinson  Moorland  Par.  359 
When  the  snow  began  to  be  drivable.  1895  Athenaeum 
12  Jan.  52/3  That ..  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  moors  [are] 
‘drivable’. 

Dl’ive  (draiv),  v.  Pa.  t.  drove  (drollv)  ;  arch. 
drave  (dri'v).  Pa.  pple.  driven  (dri-v’n).  [A 
Common  Teut.  vb. ,  of  first  ablaut  series  :  OE. 
drif-an,  drdf,  pi.  drifon,  drifen,  corresp.  to  OS. 
dritan,  OFris.  driva,  Du.  drijven'),  OHG.  triban 
(Ger.  treiben ),  ON.  drifa  (Sw.  drifva,  Da.  drive), 
Goth,  dreiban  ;  draib,  dribum  ;  dribans.  Not  re¬ 
presented  outside  Teutonic. 

The  OE.  inflexion  is  regularly  represented  by  the  current 
forms.  In  the  pa.  t.,  however,  the  northern  drave  long  held 
the  field  (as  in  the  Bible  versions)  against  the  southern  drove ; 
the  ablaut  plural  driven  became  obs.  in  15th  c.  A  new 
pa.  pple.  droven ,  drove,  after  the  pa.  t.,  was  also  long  used 
by  some  instead  of  driven.] 

A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Present  stem.  1  drif-,  2-5  drif-,  dryf-,  (4 
drijf-,  4-5  driff-,  5  dryff-,  dreff-),  3- driv-,  (3-6 
dryv-,  4-5  dryw-,  6  driev-). 

f  900  tr.  Baida's  Hist.  1.  x.  [xiii],  (1890)  48  Us  drifaS  3a 
ellreordan  to  sae.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  116  Hine  to  seal 
driue.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22642  (Edin.)  Drif  kaim  doun.  CX300 
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Beket  197  So  moche  wo  he  gan  dryve.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xx.  91  He  herd  ane  dryfe  bestez.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
109/1  To  Drywe  (A.  Dryffe).  1.526  Pilgr.  Perf  179  b,  Dryue 
hym  away.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  13  Whiche 
nacion  the  Turke.  .entended  to  drieue  out  of  India. 

2.  Pa.  t.  a.  sing.  a.  1  dr&f,  2-4  draf,  4-7  (9 
arch.)  drave,  (3  dreef,  4  north.  5-6  Sc.  draif, 
5  drafe,  Sc.  draiff,  drayff,  drawe).  These  forms 
also  pi.  from  13th  c.  in  north,  from  15th  c. 
generally :  see  below  c  (3. 

a  1000  Csedmon's  Gen.  2804  pa  se  wer . .  Draf  of  wicum . .  his 
ajen  beam,  a  1225  Juliana  76  A  steorm . .  draf  ham  to  londe. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xlii[i].  2  Wharfore  awai  drave  pou  me  ? 
£1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xx.  92  A  tempest,  .drafe  him.  1533 
Bellenden  Livy  v.  (1822)  417  Camillus  draif  infinite  gudis 
fra  Capena.  1611  Bible  Josh.  xxiv.  18  The  Lord  draue  out 
from  before  vs  all  the  people.  1647  Cowley  Mistress ,  Usurpa¬ 
tion  ii,  But  thou,  their  Cov’etous  Neighbour,  drav’est  out 
all.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  1.  151  Nor  ever  thence  my  Kine  or 
Horses  drave.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  A Eneidi .  29  Now  from 
Latium's  shores  Troy’s  exiled  army  she  drave. 

/3.  3-5  drof,  4-  drove,  (4-5  drofe,  droof(e, 
droff(e).  These  forms  also  pi.  from  14th  c. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  Ure  drihten  drof  fele  deules. . 
ut  af  a  man.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  5092  Syx  thousand .  .he  droff 
hym  before.  £1374  Chaucer  Anel.  4-  Arc.  190  She.. drofe 
him  forthe.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  241  [Crist]  droof 
out  symonyentis.  1382  —  Gen.  xv.  11  Abram  droue  hem 
awey.  c  1450  Merlin  78  Our  meynee  ..  drof  hem  ageyn. 
*473  Warkw.  Chron.  (Camden)  8  [He]  droff  oute  of  Lyn- 
colnshyre  Sere  Thomas  a  Burghe.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IP, 
iv.  iii.  102  He.  .droue  vs  to  seeke  out  This  Head  of  safetie. 
7.  3  dreof,  4  dref,  4-5  drife. 
c  1205  Lay.  29939  ASelstan.  .dreof  heom.  .Ut  ouer  We3en. 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1590  In-to  pe  erthe 
his  ax  dref.  £1400  Soivdone  Bab.  407  A  Romayne  drife  a 
darte  him  to. 

5.  5-7  drived. 

1388  driueden  [see  2  c].  £1400  Melayne  328  To  the  Duke 
a  dynt  he  dryvede.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  John 
iv.  46  Outward  necessities,  .drived  many  to  seek  to  Christ. 

b.  2  sing.  1  drife. 

c.  pi.  1  drifon  (dreofon),  2-3  drife (n,  3-5 
drive(n,  (4-5  dryve(n,  dreven,  -yn). 

£900  tr.  Baida's  Hist.  11.  v.  (1890)  112  [Hi]  dreofon  hine 
onwej.  £  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lix.  9  [lx.  10]  pu  . .  Se  us  swa  drife. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  ix.  35  His  hyne  drifon  ut  [£1160 
Hatton  drifen].  c  1205  Lay.  1673  Heo  . .  Driuen  heom  on 
3einwserd.  £1290  Y.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  39/188  Huy.  .driue  pane 
wayn  pare  as  pe  Quene  was.  13..  Coer  de  L.  5774  That 
they  ne  dreven  alle  adoun.  1382  Wyclif  Job  xxiv.  3  They 
dryuen  awei  the  asse  [1388  driueden].  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod. 
14  pai  drevyn  pe  Brytones  hou3t  and  drevyn  hem  in  to  Walys. 
£  1450  Merlin  78  We  driven  the  remenaunt  in  at  the  gates. 

(i.  pi.  from  13th  c.  in  north,  from  15th  c. 
generally,  as  sing. :  see  2  a,  a,  0. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4572  (Cott.)  pai  draf  [so  Gott .,  Fair f. 
drave,  Trin.  droof]  fir  oper  seuen  a-wai.  1480  Caxton 
Chron.  E?ig.  ccxxxix.  265  They.,  drofe  oute  al  the.prisoners. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  liv.  183  They. .  draue  away  al  the 
bestes. 

3.  Pa.pple.  a.  i  drifen,  3-  driven,  (4  drivin, 
y-driven,  4-6  dryven,  -in,  -on,-un,  -yn,  dreven, 
-in,  -yn,  5  drifun,  dryfen,  Sc,  drywyn,  5-6 
drewin,  -yn,  6  drieven). 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  29  [He]  ^edrifen  wass  from 
diowlae  on  woesternum.  c  1200  Orm.  8247  He  wass  drifenn  ut. 
#  1300  Cursor  M.  21779  (Edin.)  Nailis  in  his  hend  and  fete 
That  driuin  ware,  c  1330  Arth.  4*  Merl.  6223  Y-driuen 
he  was  undir  the  toun.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  x.  7  pai 
ere.. dryuen  in  til  pe  pitt  of  hell.  £1340  Cursor  M.  9454 
(Fairf.)  Drevyn  fro  his  Erytage.  £1380  Wyclif  Serin. 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  187  Was  dryvun  pus  in  to  helle.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  12322  Dryvon  fro  troy.  £1400  Apol.  Loll.  99  All 
be  drifun  in  to  pe  seruice  of  Crist.  1535  Coverdale  Ps. 
xliiifi],  2  How  thou  hast  dryuen  out  the  Heithen  with  thy 
honde.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  9  Drieuen 
into  Germanie.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  28 
By  tempest  ware  drevyne  to  Porchemoth  havyne.  1563 
WinJet  Wks.  (1890)  II.  22  The  preistis  dryuin  away  and 
banissit.  Ibid .  63  This  wil.  .violentlie  is  drewin. 

£.  3  ydryve,  3-6  drive  (4-5  dryve,  idreve, 
5  idrevfe,  drif,  6  dryff,  dreff). 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  97  Mid  strengpe  ydryue  into  Yrlonde. 
£  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13856  Ner  al  slayn, 
and  dryue  bakward.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  502 
This  bargayn  is  ful  dryue.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I. 
133  Nilus  is  i-dreue  a^e.  c  1400  Song  Roland  1024  Or  this 
dredfull  day  was  drif  to  nyght.  c  1485  E.  E.  Misc. 
(Warton  Club)  43  From  dale  to  doune  I  am  i-dreufe.  1513 
Douglas  FEneis  1.  Contents  2  How  the  . .  Troianis  war 
drive  on  to  Cartage  ciete.  [1517  Torkington  Pilgr.  (1884) 
59  Dryff  in  to  Barbaria.  Ibid.  60  We  war  Dreff  bakward.] 
7.  5-8  drove,  6-7  droven. 

14..  Amis  4*  A  mil.  2461  (Douce  MS.)  When  thei  had.. 
Droue  oute  both  broun  and  blake.  1557  North  Gueu- 
ara’s  Diall  Pr.  152  b/2  To  haue  drouen  out  the  Gothes. 
1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  480  They  were  drove 
formost.  Ibid.  517  They  are  not  to  be  droven  but  to  be 
carryed  in  a  Cart.  1648  Gage  West.  Ind.  viii.  (1655)  24 
We  thought  it  would  [have]  blown  and  droven  us  out  of  our 
beds.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  4*  F.  II.  xxvi.  13  The  victor  and 
the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove,  and  been  driven. 
1799  Nelson  18  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disp.,  The  French  yet 
may  be  drove  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

5.  5-7  drived. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxxvi.  658  They  were 
driued  home  agayne  to  their  losse. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  To  force  (living  beings)  to  move  on  or  away. 

1.  trans.  To  force  (men  or  animals)  to  move  on 
before  one,  or  flee  away  from  one,  by  blows  or 
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intimidation  ;  to  urge  on  or  impel  with  violence. 
Usually  with  an  adv.  or  prepositional  phrase  de¬ 
fining  the  direction,  etc.,  as  away,  back ,  down ,  in, 
off,  on ,  out ,  up ;  from ,  to ,  toward ,  through  a  place, 
etc.  In  comb,  with  an  adv.  often  answering  in 
sense  to  a  compound  verb  from  L.  :  drive  back  = 
repel y  drive  out = expel,  drive  in  or  on  =  impel. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xi.  15  He  ongann  drifan  [£1160 
Hatton  drifen]  of  pam  temple  syllende  and  bic^ende. 
£1205  Lay.  17613  Drif  heom  of  aerde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 

832  (G5tt.)  I  se  his  dohutir  rachell  Driuand  his  bestes  to 
/e  well.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  1.  ii.  3  Michael 
"drofe  me  out  of  heuene.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  132/2  Dryve 
bestys,  mino.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  109/2.  To  Drywe  (A. 
Dryffe)  away.  1530  Palsgr.  529/2  I  drive  a  thyng  afore 
me,  je  chasse  deuant  moy.  Ibid.  530/1  He  drave  me 
out  a  dore  . .  as  I  had  ben  a  dogge.  1553  Eden  Treat. 
Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  38  We  droue  them  to  flyghte.  1646 
P.  Bulkeley  Gospel  Covt.  To  Rdr.  5  To  be  driven  up  and 
downe  the  world,  as  a  vagabond,  or  as  dryed  leaves.  1726 
Swift  It  cannot  rain  but  it  pours  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  134  A 
flock  of  sheep,  that  were  driving  to  the  shambles.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  333  It  was  impossible  to  drive 
him  to  bay.  1888  J.  Inglis  Tent  Life  in  Tigerland  35  The 
Indian  jackal,  .can  fight  in  an  ugly  way  when  driven  into 
a  corner.  1894  Baring-Gould  Deserts  S.  France  II.  254 
The  King,  .drove  in  the  Russian  sharpshooters. 

b.  Proverb. 

1532  More  Confut,  Tindale Wks.  557/1  He  must  needes  go, 
whom  the  dyuel  dryueth.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  4*  F. 
Iv.  Aavb,  Forth  he  must  (they  say)  that  the  deuil  doth 
driue.  1590  Lodge  Euphues  Gold.  Leg.  (1887)  92  He  is  in 
haste  whom  the  devil  drives,  a  1659  Cleveland  Coach¬ 
man  6  The  Proverb,  needs  must  go  when  th’  Devil  drives. 
1886  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  Paston  Careiu  xxxiii,  I  am  sorry 
for  that  little  fellow,  .but  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives. 

c.  transf.  To  constrain  or  oblige  to  go  or  flee 
(by  force  of  circumstances,  or  by  an  inward  feeling 
or  impulse). 

£  1510  Robin  Hood  in  Arb.  Garner  VI.  449  What  need 
driveth  the  to  green  wood?  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess., 
Fidler  425  Hope  of  imployment  drives  him  up  to  London. 
1650  Trapp  Comm.  Gen.  xlvii.  20  Stark  hunger  drove  the 
wolfe  out  of  the  wood,  as  the  proverb  is.  1755  S.  Walker 
Serm.  x,  A  Knave,  or  a  Sot  !  who  is  drove  by  the  Fear  of 
an  After-reckoning  to  the  Church.  1867  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  30 
Thirst  for  knowledge  drove  him  to  Jerusalem.  1879  Cas¬ 
sell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  235/2  The  persecutions,  .drove  about 
5,000  refugees  to  England. 

2.  fig.  (with  abstract  object). 

£1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  79  Switch  manifeald  pine., 
driuen  ut  of  ure  foght  fe  fule  lustes.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
26865  His  scrift  fou  agh  noght  to  driue  awai.  1484 
Caxton  Fables  of  Poge  (1889)  4  To  dryue  awey  mel- 
ancholye.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  28  [This]  drave 
all  my  sorrowes  into  perpetual  exile.  1672  Cave  Prim. 
Chr.  1.  iv.  (1673)  88  When  he  could  not  drive  the  thing 
he  might  at  least  banish  the  name.  1791  GentC.  Mag. 
23/1  French  bread  having  driven  English  from  the  tables 
of  the  great.  1892  Speaker  8  Oct.  427/1  India  ..  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  driving  China  out  of  the  London  Market. 

b.  To  put,  bring,  cause  to  fall  ( upon  a  person). 
Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19335  (Gott.)  Queder  3e  will  driue  on  vs 
f>e  blam.  1535  Coverdale  2  Sam.  xv.  14  Lest  he  ..  dryue 
some  mysfortune  vpon  vs,  1885  R.  Bridges  Nero  11.  iv, 
Drive  not  the  fault  on  him. 

3.  To  cause  to  flee  before  one’s  pursuit ;  to  chase, 
hunt,  pursue,  follow  ;  also  fig.  Obs.  or  arch. 

£1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  209  pe  deuel  ..  hente<5  us  alse 
hunte  driueS  deor  to  grune.  1340  Ayenb.  75  pe  on  vly^p, 
pe  oper  hyne  dryfp.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  vn.  66  He  vist 
full  weill  that  thai  vald  drif  The  kyngis  trass  till  thai  hym 
ta.  16 . .  Chevy  Chase  ii,  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound 
and  horn,  Earl  Percy  took  his  way.  1639  Ld.  Digby  Let. 
cone.  Relig.  iv.  (1651)  93  To  drive  up  this  belief  to  the 
Patriarkes.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  vi.  xxiv,  Drive  the 
fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 

b.  To  chase  or  frighten  the  game  or  wild  beasts 
of  an  extensive  area  into  nets,  traps,  or  a  small 
area  where  they  can  be  killed  or  captured.  (See 
Drive  sb.  i  c.) 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp .,  Driving ,  amongst  sportsmen, 
a  term  applied  to  the  taking  of  young  pheasants,  and  some 
other  birds,  in  nets  of  an  open  structure.  Driving  of  wild 
fowl ,  is  only  practicable  in  the  moulting  time,  .and  is  to  be 
done  by  means  of  a  spaniel.  1841  J.  Forbes  Eleven  V.  in 
Ceylon  1. 125  To  encircle  the  herd,  and  to  await  his  signal  to 
commence  driving.  Ibid.  139  We  could  distinctly  see  the 
progress  of  the  people  employed  in  driving.. At  last  the 
elephants  broke  from  the  jungle.  1883  19th  Cent.  Dec. 
1096  Battue  shooting  and  grouse  and  partridge  driving. 
1890  Baker  Wild  Beasts  I.  162  Any  form  of  shooting 
excepting  driving  is  quite  impossible  under  these  conditions. 

c.  absol.  To  drive  a  tenant’s  cattle  to  the  pound 
as  a  method  of  distraining  for  rent. 

*21650  Cleveland  Poems ,  $c.  19  (T.)  His  landlord,  .hath 
sent  His  water-bailiff  thus  to  drive  for  rent.  1766  Goldsm. 
Vic.  W.  xxiv,  My  steward  talks  of  driving  for  the  rent. 
1868  Trench  Realities  Irish  Life  vi.  82  The  term  ‘  driving  ’ 
was  applied  to  a  summary  process  for  recovering  rent,  which 
the  law  in  these  days  conferred  upon  the  landlord,  whereby 
he  could  drive  to  the  pound  the  cattle  of  any  tenant  who 
owed  any  rent  whatever,  without  previous  notice. 

4.  With  the  place  or  area  as  verbal  object :  a. 
To  drive  off  the  animals,  etc.  from  (a  district); 
to  scour,  devastate,  harry,  b.  Forest  Law.  To 
drive  together  all  the  cattle  in  (a  forest)  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  identification,  etc. ;  see  Drift  sb.  1  b.  c. 
Hunting.  To  search  (a  wood,  district,  etc.)  for 
game ;  also  absol. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1198  All  fe  pastours  a«d  fe  playnes 


prestly  to  driue,  And  bring  in  all  fe  bestaill,  barayn  and 
othire.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  13.  §  4  All  forrestis  .. 
shalbe  driven  at  the  feast  of  Sainct  Michaell.  1697 
Drydf.n  FEneid  1.  745  We  come  not  with  design  of  wastful 
Prey,  To  drive  the  Country,  force  the  Swains  away.  1727 
Pope,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  72  They  have  ..  driven  the 
country,  and  carried  off  at  once  whole  cart-loads  of  our 
manufacture.  1790  R.  Bage  Hermsprong  xxiii,  If  I  live, 

1  will  drive  the  country  of  him.  1890  Baker  Wild  Beasts 
4-  their  Ways  I.  88  One  day  We  were  driving  a  rocky 
hill  for  a  tiger.  Ibid.  417  We  were  driving  for  any  kind 
of  animals  that  the  jungle  might  produce. 

5.  spec.  To  urge  onward  and  direct  the  course  of 
(an  animal  drawing  a  vehicle  or  plough,  or  the 
vehicle  itself ;  also,  by  later  extension,  a  railway 
engine  or  train,  etc.). 

[c  1000  Christ  677SU111  msej  ofer  sealtne  sae  sundwudu  drifan.] 
a  1250  Prov.  FElfred  95  in  O.  E.  Misc.  108  And  fe  cheorl 
beo  in  fryf..And  his  plouh  beo  i-dryue.  1382  Wyclif 

2  Sam.  vi.  3  The  sones  of  Amynadab  dryuen  the  newe 
wayn.  £1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  437  A  werk  man  come 
fast,  Dryfande  a  mere.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  206 
He  is  a  meter  man  to  drive  the  cart  then  to  serve  the 
court.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  438  Where  Chineses  drive 
With  Sails  and  Wind  thir  canie  Waggons  light,  c  1676 
Lady  Chaworth  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v, 
34  Sledges  . .  are  counted  dangerous  things  and  none  can 
drive  the  horse  that  draws  them  about  but  the  D.  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  1895  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  623/2  The  engine- 
driver  drove  his  train  at  the  rate  of.  .forty  miles  an  hour. 

fig.  1789  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  F.p.  to  falling  Minist. 
Wks.  1812  II.  116  Who  driveth,  Jehu-like,  the  church  and 
state.  1892  Mrs.  H.  Ward  D.  Grieve  11.  vii,  Louie  isn’t 
an  easy  one  to  drive. 

b.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  vehicle. 

1662  J.  Bargrave  Pope  Alex.  VII{  1867)  120  To  be  droven 
in  a  wheelbarrow,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxvii.  218,  I  was 
driven  by  my  two  guides  in  an  open  sledge  to  Sallenches. 
Mod.  You  can  have  the  luggage  driven  to  the  station. 

c.  absol.  To  guide  a  vehicle  or  the  animal  that 
draws  it,  to  act  as  driver  ;  also,  to  travel  or  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  carriage  under  one’s  own  direction  or  at 
one’s  disposal.  Also  intr.  (for  pass.),  of  the 
vehicle. 

One  drives  in  a  vehicle  of  which  the  course  is  under  one’s 
control,  as  one’s  own  or  a  friend’s  private  carriage,  or  a  hired* 
carriage  or  cab  *,  one  rides  in  a  vehicle  the  course  of  which 
one  does  not  control,  as  a  public  stage-coach,  omnibus,  or 
tram-car,  or  the  cart  of  a  friendly  farmer  who  gives  one  a 
‘  lift  ‘  on  the  way. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  4*  Jul.  1.  iv.  82  Sometime  she  [Queen 
Mab]  driueth  ore  a  Souldiers  necke.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  136  So  that  a-top  might  drive  together  sixe  Chariots. 
1709  Berkeley  Th.  Vision  §  46,  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along 
the  street.  1717  Prior  Alma  111.  140  The  man  within  the 
coach  that  sits  . .  Is  safer  much., than  he  that  drives.  1793 
Regal  Rambler  83  The  lady,  .ordered  her  coachman.,  to 
drive  on.  £1838  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  II.  14  If 
they  do  not  like  the  price,  they  drive  off.  1877  M.  M.  Grant 
Sun-Maid  ii,  They  drove  through  a  shady  beech-wood. 
1892  Times  19  Jan.  7/5  The  Queen  drove  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  1893  Earl  Dunmore  Pamirs  II.  293  A  new  bridge 
..was just  finished  as  we  drove  up.  Mod.  You  can  ride 
by  omnibus  all  the  way;  but,  as  time  is  an  object,  you  had 
better  take  a  cab  and  drive  to  London  Bridge. 

+  6.  intr.  or  absol.  To  ride  hard  on  horseback. 

£  1300  Havelok  2702  He  cam  driuende  up-on  a  stede. 

£  1450  Merlin  335  Thei  saugh  her  meyne  come  full  harde 
dryuinge.  1470  85  Malory  Arthur  m ii.  viii,  They  sawe  a 
knyght  come  dryuend  by  them  al  in  grene. 

II.  To  impel  (matter)  by  physical  force. 

7.  trans.  To  cause  (something)  to  move  along 
by  direct  application  of  physical  force;  to  propel, 
carry  along  (usually  said  of  the  wind,  or  a  current 
of  water). 

a  1067  Charter  of  Eadweard  in  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  221  Eall 
3oet  to  his  strande  gedryuen  hys.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
175  Storm.  .  arere5  shures  fele  and  driueS  hem  biforen  him. 
a  1300  K.  Horn  119  pe  se  pat  schup  so  faste  drof.  c  1400 
Sowdone  Bab.  76  A  drift  of  wedir  us  droffe  to  Rome.  1582 
N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castankeda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  Iv.  117  b, 

!  Their  ships  were  driuen  on  shore,  for  all  their  Ankors.  1697 
!  Dryden  Yirg.  Georg.  1.  125  When  the  light  Stubble,  to  the 
!  Flames  resign'd,  Is  driv’n  along,  and  crackles  in  the  Wind. 
1762  Falconer  S/tipwr.  it.  805  Our  helpless  bark  at  last 
ashore  is  driven.  1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4) 
j  696  To  prevent  the  blood  from  being  driven  back  again  into 
the  ventricle.  1862  Miss  Yonge  C'tess  Kate  ix,  Alice  and 
I  used  to  drive  hoops. 

b.  To  direct  the  course  of  (timber  floating  down 
a  stream).  ( U. S.  and  Canada.) 

1848  Thoreau  Maine  W.  (1894)  55  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
driving  logs  must  be  an  exciting  as  well  as  arduous  and 
dangerous  business.  1873  Gt.  Indust.  U.  .S'.  822  The  difficult . 
and  dangerous  service  of  driving  the  logs  down  the  rivers 
to  the  abodes  of  civilization. 

8.  To  cause  to  go  with  force  ;  to  throw,  cast,  send, 
impel  in  any  direction;  e.g.  to  throw  down  by  force, 
force  asunder ,  separate  or  dispel  with  force. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxix.  57  (Fox)  Hwilum  poet  drige  drift 
pone  woetan.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26047  Samson  . .  pis  bus 
skakand  don  dos  he  drijfe.  c  1340  Ibid.  21143  (Trin.)  Stones 
at  him  pei  draue.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  lxii. 
(1495)  573  A  nother  kynde  [of  stone]  forsakyth  yren  and 
dryueth  it  awaye  fro  hymself.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii.  283 
Hayll !  duke  pat  dryues  dede  vndir  fete.  1581  Pettis 
Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  17  b,  The  Northeast  winde 
doth  not  so  drive  in  sunder  the  clouds.  1858  A.  W.  Dray- 
son  Sporting  S,  Africa  191  He  generally  drove  a  bullet 
pretty  straight.  Mod.  Sc.  dial.  Boys  driving  stones  at  a 
bird  in  a  tree. 

b.  Cricket.  To  strike  (a  ball)  with  the  bat  held 
upright,  so  as  to  send  it  back  (more  or  less)  in 
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the  direction  of  the  bowler.  (Often  with  the 
bowler  as  object)  c.  Base-ball  and  Lawn- 
Tennis.  To  throw  or  hit  (a  ball)  very  swiftly. 

1857  Hughes  Tom  Broiun  11.  viii.  (1880)  358  Arthur  gets 
the  ball  again,  and  actually  drives  it  forward  for  two.  1881 
Standard  28  June  3/1  Whiting  drove  Studd  to  the  off  for 
four.  1882  Daily  Tel.  17  May,  Shaw,  letting  out  at  that 
bowler’s  next  delivery,  drove  it  to  the  boundary  for  a  quar¬ 
tette.  1894  Daily  News  12  June  3/4  Moorhouse,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  drive  Richardson  was  bowled. 

d.  To  separate  (feathers  or  down)  artificially  by 
a  current  of  air  which  drives  away  the  lightest  and 
collects  them  by  themselves. 

1604  [see  Driven  2].  1696  [see  Driving  vbl.  sb.  2].  1755 

Johnson,  Drive ,  . .  18  To  purify  by  motion:  so  we  say  to 
drive  feathers.  1817  [see  Driven  2]. 

9.  To  force,  impel,  or  expel,  by  a  blow  or  thrust ; 
spec,  to  force  by  blows  (a  stake,  a  nail,  etc.)  into 
the  ground  or  into  anything  solid,  so  as  to  fix  it  in 
its  place.  Also  Jig. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  122  [Hy]  driuen  J>uruh  his  four  limes  irene 
neUes  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7809  Thoru  his  licam  mi  suerd  i 
draif.  1417  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  12  Als  the  stakes  are  dryfen. 
1530  Palsgr.  530/1,  I  drive  out  the  heed  or  bottome  of  any 
vessell,  je  effonce.  1586  B.  Young  Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  iv. 
191  One  nayle  is  driven  out  by  an  other.  1667  Primatt 
City  C.  Build.  93  The  ground  is  not  firm  to  build  on,  but 
doth  require  stakes  to  be  droven.  1698  Fryer  E.  India  % 
P.  58  Coopers,  .driving  home  their  Hoops.  1816  Keatinge 
Trav.  (1817)  II.44  [He]  drove  his  heels  into  the  horse's  sides. 
1890  Baker  Wild  Beasts  Sf  Ways  I.  147  The  elephant., 
drove  his  long  tusks  between  the  tiger’s  shoulders. 

fig.  1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  21 5  That  I  may .  .driue  home  the 
naile  of  this  exhortation  euen  to  the  head.  Law  Times 
XC.  459/2  The  enormity  of  a  particular  case  only  drives 
home  upon  the  public  mind  the  evils  of  perjury. 

b.  intr.  for  rejl.  or  pass,  (of  a  nail,  ball,  etc.). 
1703  Moxon  Mich.  Exerc.  123  These  Hook-Pins  . .  drive 

into  the  Pin-holes  through  the  Mortesses  and  Tennants. 
a  1774  Goldsm.  Sum.  Exper.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  97  At 
twenty-six  yards  distance  it  [the  ball]  would  drive  through 
an  oak  board  half  an  inch  thick.  1793  Smeaton  Edystoue 
L.  §  239  The  trenail  would  drive  no  further. 

c.  transf.  (trans.)  To  drive  nails  into,  so  as  to 
fasten  ;  to  drive  the  hoops  upon  (a  cask). 

1691  T.  H[alf.]  New  Invent.  26  Their  sheathing  when 
laid  on,  and  droven  with  Nails.  1757  W.  Thompson  R.  N. 
Advoc.  18  The  Casks  not  having  been  drove  and  filled  up. 

10.  To  cause  (a  cavity,  tunnel,  etc.)  to  penetrate 
any  solid  formation  ;  spec,  in  Mining,  to  excavate 
horizontally  (also  absol.y.  distinguished  from  Sink. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  tv.  665  A  gret  wounde  is  in  your 
..sid,  Full  deply  drevyn  with  a..sper.  1665  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  79  In  the  working,  or  driving  as  they  call  it,  of  Mines  or 
Adits  under  ground.  1839  Cornwallis  New  World  I.  132 
To  sink  a  square  or  round  shaft,  .and  then  to  drive  or  exca¬ 
vate  horizontally,  in  search  of  the  glittering  ore.  1871 
Browning  Pr.  Hohenst.  1845  Yet  would  fain  build  bridge, 
Lay  rail,  drive  tunnel. 

11.  intr.  (Also  to  let  drive)  :  To  aim  a  blow  or  a 
missile,  to  strike  at.  b.  Ivans.  To  aim  (a  blow)  ; 
to  strike  (a  person)  with  a  thrust  of  the  arm. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4538  On  J?e  heued  a  gerd,  As  harde  as 
he  may  dryue.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9430  Palomydon.  .droflfe 
vnto  Deffibus  with  a  dynt  felle.  1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas. 
I.  5  He  let  driue  at  him  with  great  violence.  1396  Shaks. 

1  Hen.  IE,  11.  iv.  217  Foure  Rogues  in  Buckrom  let  driue  at 
me.  1713  Swift  Frenzy  0/  J.  Dennis  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  145 
[He]  let  drive  at  us  with  a  vast  folio.  1732  Scotland's  Glory 
14  Driving  at  him  with  her  stool.  1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  2  Apr. 
7/1  It  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  drive  a  man  with  the  elbow. 

12.  trans.  To  spread  or  beat  out  thin.  (Now 
only  as  a  techn.  term  in  Painting :  see  quot.  1859.) 

14..  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier)  47  As  thyn  as  ye  may 
dryf  them.  1530  Palsgr.  529/2,  I  drive  a  thyng  abrode,  I 
spred  it,  or  make  it  larger,  jcslargis  . .  Drive  this  playster 
abrode,  eslargisscz  cest  emplastrc.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
II-  553  A  master  and  his  prentise  wrought  in  a  strife 
and  contention,  whether  of  them  could  driue  his  earth  thin¬ 
nest.  1849  J.  S.  Templeton  Guide  Oil  Paint,  i.  (ed.  39)44 
By.  .scumbling  is  meant  the  driving  opaque  tints  very  thinly 
over  parts  that  have  already  been  painted.  1859  Gullick 
&  Timbs  Paint.  230  When  colour  is  spread  thinly  and 
rapidly,  it  is  occasionally  said  to  be  ‘  driven  ’. 

b.  Printing.  To  drive  out,  over :  see  quots. 
Also  intr.  for  pass. :  see  quot.  1823. 

1 727  52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Printing,  When  an  omission 
is  to  be  made  . .  If  it  be  but  little,  the  compositor  takes  it 
out,  and  drives  out  the  remaining  matter.  1823  Crabb 
Technol.  Diet,  s.v.,  A  compositor  is  said  to  drive  out  when 
he  sets  wide  ;  the  matter  in  the  chace  is  said  to  drive  out 
when,  hy  the  addition  of  fresh  matter,  it  is  obliged  to  be 
moved  forwards  into  the  next  page.  Mod.  This  word  should 
not  have  been  driven  over. 

+  13.  To  drive  a  buck  of  clothes  :  see  Buck  sbP  2 

1588  L.  M.  tr.  Bk.  Dyeing  io  Then  drive  them  as  you  doe 
a  bucke  of  clothes,  and  when  they  are  well  driven,  then  shall 
you  take  them  foorth  of  the  bucking  tubbe.  1630  J.  Tayi.or 
(Water  P .)  Wit  ty  Mirth  Wks.  11.  181/2  A  woman  was  driv¬ 
ing  a  buck  of  clothes.  1648-1753  [see  Buck  sb.3  3]. 

+  14.  To  dress  (cloth).  Obs. 

a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  169  A  greasie  cloak.. of  some 
gross  die,  wch  some  French  weaver  drove  but  ill. 

15.  J  o  set  in  motion,  set  going,  supply  motive 
power  for  (a  mill,  machinery,  etc.). 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  i.  21  A  water-streame,  whose  swell¬ 
ing  sourse  Shall  drive  a  Mill.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia 
428  As  good  water  goeth  by  the  Mill  as  driveth  it.  1799  J. 
Robertson  Agric.  Perth  33  The  stream  that  drave  the 
machinery.  1855  Lardner  Mus.  Sc.  8p  Art  v.  37  The  ma¬ 
chinery  which  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  drives.  1891  Times 

2  Oct.  3/1  A  dynamo  driven  by  belting  from  the  engine. 


b.  To  drive  a  quill,  a  pen  :  to  write. 

x793  Regal  Rambler  32  Flourish  thy  fork,  and  drive  thy 
quill.  1803  M.  Cutler  in  Life,  J-mls.  fy  Corr.  (1888)  II. 
131,  I  am  compelled  to  write  them  as  fast  as  I  can  drive  my 
pen.  1878  Besant  &  Rice  Celia's  Arb.  vii,  One  of  half  a 
dozen  who  drove  the  quill  for  very  slender  wage. 

III.  To  impel  forcibly  to  action,  or  into  some 
state  ;  to  constrain,  compel. 

16.  To  incite  or  impel  powerfully  or  irresistibly; 
to  force,  compel  (to  or  into  some  action,  to  do 
something;  also,  from  a  course  of  action,  etc.). 

C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  105  He  [j>e  deuel]  me  drof 
J>erto.  <11300  Cursor  M.  26262  For  j?ou  hir  has  to  sin 
driuen.  C1449  Pecock  Repr.  n.  xvii.  253  Thou3  3e  be 
therto  dryue  bi  peynes.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  142 
[He]  was  driven  to  laugh  at  his  owne  errour.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  iv.  184  A  prowling  Wolfe,  Whom  hunger  drives  to 
seek  new  haunt  for  prey.  1751  Jortin  Scrm.  (1771)  I.  iv. 
71  This  driues  him  to  contract  unprofitable  friendships. 
1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxii.  363  The  pride  of  the  girl  had 
driven  her  to  this  decision. 

17.  To  impel,  force,  or  bring  forcibly  into  some 
state  or  condition,  f  To  drive  to  scorn,  to  hething  \ 
to  put  to  scorn,  make  an  object  of  scorn  (obs.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26455  His  lauerd  he  driues  to  scorn. 
Ibid.  26810  pai  crist  till  hething  driue.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  vi.  153  ‘  Me  think  quod  he,  ‘  thow  drywys  me  to 
scorn’.  1548  Hall  Citron.,  Hen.  VII,  37b,  Howbeit  the 
prolongyng  of  tyme  drave  Perkyn  into  a  suspicion.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  388  Discouraged,  and  driven  into 
dumpes  of  doubtfulnesse.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess. 
356  She  drives  the  Parson  out  of  Patience  with  her  modestie. 
1727  Swift  Gulliver  111.  iii.  198  An  extremity  to  which  the 
prince  is  seldom  driven.  1879  F.  W.  Robinson  Coward 
Consc.  11.  xxii,  It’s  enough  to  drive  one  out  of  his  senses. 

b.  With  adj.  complement :  To  drive  mad,  dis¬ 
tracted. ,  crazy,  i.  e.  into  the  state  of  madness,  etc. 

1813  Shelley  Queen  Mab  v.  113  Or  religion  Drives  his 
wife  raving  mad.  1841  Myers  Caih.  Th.  iv.  §  40.  388  Ques¬ 
tions  which  drove  the  subtlest  of  their  doctors  almost  dis¬ 
tracted.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xvi,  A  strange 
hand  about  me  would  drive  me  absolutely  frantic. 

18.  To  urge  on,  incite  to  action ;  to  force  to 
work  ;  to  overwork,  overtask. 

1645  Ward  Serm.  bef  Ho.  Com.  in  Southey  Comm. -pi. 
Bk.  Ser.  11.  (1849)  6  A  field  which  is  driven,  and  the  heart 
of  it  worn  out,  whatever  seed  is  cast  in,  it  returns  nothing. 
1838  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  79  In  order  that  he  might  drive  the 
committee  a  little,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  1889  Pall 
Mall  G.  30  Dec.  6/3  A  very  important  matter  in  the  training 
of  a  horse  is  not  to  drive  him.  I  mean  by  that,  not  to  over¬ 
work  him,  not  to  push  him. 

IV.  19.  trans.  To  carry  on  vigorously,  *  push’, 
prosecute,  conduct,  practise,  exercise  (a  custom, 
trade,  etc.)  ;  to  carry  through  or  out,  to  effect ;  to' 
bring  to  a  settlement,  conclude  (a  bargain). 

<■961  i^THELwoLD  Rule  St.  Benet  lvii.  (Schroer)  115  f>a3e 
pone  ceape  drifaft.  C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  193  Talewise 
men,  pe  speches  driuen,  and  maken  wrong  to  rihte,  and 
riht  to  wronge.  c  1250  Gen.  §  Ex.  1681  Long  wune  is  her 
driuen.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  471  The  King  wolde,  that  in 
his  court  the  pie  solde  be  driue.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
(1810)  1  Thorgh  out  Chestreschire  vverre  gan  thei  dryue. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  502  This  bargayn  is  ful  dryue 
[v.  rr.  dreue,  drewyn].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5600  What  dede 
haue  we  don,  or  dryuen  to  an  end?  1590  Recorde,  etc. 
Gr.  Artes  Pref.  (1640)  A  iv,  Arithmetic,  by  which  ..  all 
reckonings  and  accounts  [were]  driven.  1631  Sanderson 
Serm.  II.  8  Let  two  men.  .pursue  the  same  business,  drive 
the  same  design.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  i.  §  37 
A  Bargain  can  never  be  driven,  where  a  Buyer  can  on  no 
terms  be  procured.  1752  Hume  Ess.  <5-  Treat.  (1777)  I.  204 
The  wife,  .will  still  be  driving  some  separate  end  or  project. 
c  1795  Ld.  Auckland  Sp.  Jrnl.  in  Corr.  (1861)  II.  36  The 
Portuguese  princess  spoke  French  sufficient  to  drive  a  con¬ 
versation.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  vi.  81  He  stuck  to 
his  business  and  drove  a  thriving  trade.  1878  Bosw.  Smith 
Carthage  78  But  the  senate  . .  managed  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain  with  the  Syracusan  king, 
b.  with  on,  tlirotigh. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccliii.  375  The  mariage.  .was 
driuen  through  and  agreed.  1648  Eikon  Bos.  30  Some 
men  driving  on  their  private  ends,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies 
(1840)  III.  490  Trading  was  driven  on,  either  by  the  bartery 
or  change  of  wares,  .or  else  hy  money.  1712  Swift  Conduct 
of  Allies  Wks.  1778  II.  368  We  drove  on  the  war  at  a 
prodigious  disadvantage. 

V.  T o  go  through,  endure,  pass,  prolong. 

+  20.  trans.  Togo  through  (something  painful 
or  unpleasant) ;  to  endure,  suffer,  undergo.  (App. 
confused  to  some  extent  with  Dhee.)  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7829  (Giitt.)  A  fouler  dede  [  =  death] 
Jjan  ani  may  driue.  1414  Brampton  Penit.  Ps.  xxii,  Whil 
thou  wilt  here  thi  penaunce  dryve.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg. 
120  Bettyr  . .  Than  soche  payne  for  to  dryve.  c  1430  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  516  parfore  sorow  grete  sho  draue. 

+  21.  To  pass,  spend  (time) ;  to  cause  (the  time) 
to  pass  :  often  with  away,  forth,  over.  Obs. 

13. .  Gam.  y  Gr.  Knt.  1176  [He],  .drof  [at  day  wyth  Ioy 
Thus  to  pe  derk  ny3t.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  1.  225  As 
dikers  and  deluers  hat.  .dryueh  forh  hure  daies  with  ‘  deux 
saue  dame  emme  1’  c  1423  Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
88  Anoon  he  wold  aryse  &  stonde,  &  so  dryue  forth  al  he 
meste  parte  of  the  nyght.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of  FEsop 
111.  viii,  To  dryue  aweye  the  tyme.  1300-20  Dunbar 
xxiv.  17  Quha  . .  dois  his  dayis  in  dolour  dryfe.  1603 
Knolles  Hist.  Turks  976  To  drive  out  the  time,  untill  his 
soldiers.. were  all  gathered  together.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  583  To  drive  the  tedious  Hours  away. 

+  b.  intr.  Of  time  :  To  pass  away,  elapse.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6699  f>e  ^eris  of  criste  war 
our  dryue  Sex  hundreth’  thritty  and  fyue.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  viii.  1182  The  nycht  was  myrk,  our  drayff  the 


I  dyrkfull  chance.  1569  Moray  Let.  to  Cecil  22.Feb.  in  Tytler 
!  Hist.  Scot.  (1864*  III.  317  Let  not  time  drive,  but  with 
!  speed  let  us  understand  her  majesty’s  mind.  1674  N. 
j  Fairfax  Bulk  Selv.  155  Two  times  may  as  well  drive  on 
by  each  others  side . .  as  two  everlastingnesses. 

22.  trans.  To  protract,  prolong  (time  or  occupa¬ 
tion)  :  also  with  off,  out ,  on.  Hence,  to  put  off, 
defer.  Also  absol. 

c  1300  Beket  45  He  drof  hire  evere  biheste.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  xxix,  Dryve  of  no  lenger,  but  tell  me  your 
mynde.  1530  Palsgr.  529/2  I  drive  of  a  thynge,  I  dyffar 
it,  je  differre.  1537  Durham  Depos.  30  June  (Surtees)  53 
Dryue  yt  no  longer.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  140 
If  you  drive  it  long,  they  will  make  it  their  advantage  to 
break  with  you.  1705  Bosman  Guinea  Pref.  4,  I  have  pur¬ 
posely  affected  Brevity,  otherwise  I  could  have  drove  out 
to  a  bulky  Volume.  1741  tr.  De  Monhy's  Fort.  Country 
Maid  I.  209,  I  drove  on  the  Time,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  the 
Expression,  in  Hopes  [etc.].  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Drive,  to 

procrastinate,  1  thou  begins  to  drive  it’.  Mod.  colloq.  You 
had  better  not  drive  it  to  the  last  minute. 

VI.  To  infer,  conclude,  deduce,  derive. 

+  23.  To  obtain  as  a  conclusion  from  premisses, 
or  as  a  result  from  some  logical  process  ;  to  con¬ 
clude,  infer,  deduce  (also  drive  out).  Obs.  (Perh. 
sometimes  associated  with  derive  :  cf.  next,  and 
Derive  7.) 

1447  Bokenham  Seynjys  (Roxb.)  36  The  fyrst  yer  of  the 
secund  Urban,  .as  cronycles  dryve.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr. 
8  An  Argument  if  he  be  ful  and  foormal,  which  is  clepid  a 
sillogisme  is  mad  of  twey  proposiciouns  dryuyng  out  of  hem 
&  bi  strength  of  hem  the  thridde  proposicioun.  Ibid.  iv. 
iv.  443.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  (1858)  9  For  Enos  in  oure 
language  soundith  ‘  A  resonable  man  ’ ;  for  he  drove  out, 
be  reson,  that  God  was  his  makere.  1530  Rastell  Bk. 
Purgat.  1.  xii,  Thou  haste  dryuen  that  conclusyon  upon 
so  many  reasonable  pryncyples.  1589  Puttenham  Eng. 
Poesie  iii.  xix.  (Arb.)  241  By  such  confronting  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  [he]  driues  out  thettrue  ods  that  is  betwixt  them,  and 
makes  it  better  appeare.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <5*  Selv.  14 1 
Which  upon  search  have  been  found  to  have  been  done 
there,  as  near  as  could  be  driven. 

+  24.  traits.  By  confusion  with  derive :  a.  To 
derive,  obtain  from  a  source  (  =  Derive  6)  ;  b.  To 
convey  (a  stream)  along,  or  divert  it  into,  some 
channel  (  =  Derive  i,  2).  Obs. 

1549  Cornpl.  Scot.  Prol.  16  Oncoutht  exquisite  termis, 
dreuyn,  or  rather,  .reuyn  fra  lating.  1569  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  329  It  ys.  .ordered  yz  the  ffysshers  do 
not  drawe,  dryve,  nor  turne  any  of  the  common  waters  of 
this  Towne.  1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  xiv.  (1633)  44  S. 
Madoc  . .  with  his  owne  hands,  driued  a  running  spring 
to  his  Monastery.  1585  J  as.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  75  Cim- 
merien  night  Drevin  from  a  kynd  of  people  in  the  East, 
called  Cimmerij. 

VII.  intr.  To  drive  oneself,  or  be  driven;  to 
move  with  vehemence  or  energy. 

25.  To  move  along  or  advance  quickly  ;  to  run 
or  come  with  violence ;  to  dash,  rush,  hasten. 

C900  tr.  Bceda's  Hist.  v.  vi.  (1890)  400  Da  ic  hreowsende 
w£cs,  3a  ic  mid  3y  heafde  and  mid  honda  com  on  6one  stan 
dryfan.  cizo$  Lay.  9367  Aruiragus  him  to  drsef.  c  1330 
R.  Brunne-C'//?t>/<.  (1810)  25  Alfrid  it  herd,  jridere  gan  he 
dryue.  c  1398  Chaucer  Fortune  46  Abowte  the  wheel, with 
oother  most  thou  dryve.  a  1400-50  Alexander  712  Doune 
he  drafe  to  j?e  depest  of  f>e  dike  bothom.  1513  Douglas 
FEncis  x.  xiv.  102  Wyth  swyft  cours  he  Furth  steris  his 
steid,  and  drayf  in  the  melle.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  xvi. 
469  They.. ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could  drive.  1798 
W.  Clubbe  Omnium  126  In  swarms  again  they  seek  the 
Hive  As  fast  as  ever  they  can  drive.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris 
Revisit,  (ed.  4)  138  A  single  British  battalion  . .  repeatedly 
drove  at  immense  columns  of  the  enemy.  1863  Mrs.  C. 
Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  xvii.  434  So  he  drives  in  between 
them,  and  plays  upon  the  judge  with  his  own  guns. 

b.  fig.  To workhard,  ‘go  at'  strenuously,  colloq. 

1835  W.  Irving  in  Life  §  Lett.  (1866)  III.  82  My  cottage  is 
not  yet  finished,  but  I  shall  drive  at  it  as  soon  as  the 
opening  of  spring  will  permit.  1842  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  296 
I  have  been  driving  away  at  the  ‘  Flora  of  late,  very  hard. 

26.  To  move  along,  impelled  by  wind,  current, 
or  other  natural  agency ;  to  float  along,  drift. 

c  1205  Lay.  28073  Ich  isseh  v3en  i  |>ere  sse  driuen. 
1393  Gower  Conf  I.  183  She  dryueth  Under  a  castell  with 
the  floode.  £1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  27  Ithand  wedderis  of 
the  eist  draif  on  sa  fast.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  17 
Forth  he  droof  in  the  streem  wel  a  ij  or  iij  myle.  1526-34 
Tindale  Acts  xxvii.  15  And  when  the  ship  was  caught,  .we 
let  her  goo  and  drave  with  the  wether  [1611  We  let  her 
drive].  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  ii.  63  The  needle 
..endeavours  to  conforme  unto  the  Meridian, but  being  dis¬ 
tracted  driveth  that  way  where  the  greater  &  most  power- 
fuller  part  of  the  earth  is  placed.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol . 
1.  528  Oft  as  he.. mark’d  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the 
wind.  1790  Beatson  Nav.  <$•  Mil.  Mem.  I.  157  By  the 
force  of  the  current,  all  three  drove  a  great  way  to  leeward. 
1852  Longf.  Warden  Cinque  Ports  1  A  mist  was  driving 
down  the  British  Channel. 

b.  To  fish  with  a  drift-net. 

1677  Bond.  Gaz.  No.  1245/3  This  last  night  a  small  Fisher 
Boat,  with  two  Men,  was  driving  in  this  Bay  for  Herrings. 
1883  Leisure  Hoiir  697/1  Drift-net  fishing,  or  ‘  driving  ’,  as 
it  is  technically  called. 

+  c.  Metallurgy.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1678  in  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  1050  If  the  Lead  be  gone 
before  all  the  Copper,  ’twill  rise  in  small  red  firy  bubbles  ; 
then  they  say,  the  Metal  Drives,  and  must  add  more  Lead. 

27.  fig.  a.  To  proceed  in  a  course  ;  to  tend. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst .  (Surtees)  25  To  dede  may  we  dryfe 
or  lif  for  the.  a  1547  Surrey  Alneid  iv.  492  Ay  me,  with 
rage  and  furies  loe  I  drive,  a  1656  Hales  Cold.  Rem.  (1688) 
174  Christ  in  his  preaching  doth  every  where  drive  upon  Par¬ 
ables.  1858  Sears  A  than.  111.  iv.  279  They  were  driving 
into  blank  universalism. 
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b.  with  at  (formerly  also  f  to) :  To  proceed 
towards  with  definite  intention,  aim  at,  have  for 
one’s  drift  or  aim ;  to  mean,  intend,  purpose. 

*579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim .  136/2  To  this  end  and 
purpose  doth  the  office  of  Magistrates  driue.  1624  Bp. 
Mountagu  Gagg  To  Rdr.  8  He  drived  directly  at  the  church 
of  England.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  iii,  Their  intent  drives 
to  the  end  of  stirring  up  the  people.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  11.  in.  182  He.  .is  driving  at  the  Popedom,  a  1715 
Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  167  The  Presbyterians  saw 
what  was  driven  at.  1762  Foote  Lyar  11.  Wks.  1799  I.  298 
What  can  he  be  driving  at  now!  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess. 
Crit.  ix.  (1875)  387  Mankind  at  large.. will  not  listen  to 
a  word  about  these  propositions,  unless  it  first  learns  what 
their  author  was  driving  at.  189s  F.  Hall  Two  Trifles  27, 
I  ask  you.  .what  you  are  driving  at. 

Drive  (draiv),  sb.  [f.  Drive  v.~\ 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  driving,  impelling, 
urging  onward,  etc. :  see  the  verb.  Full  drive : 
at  full  speed  ;  with  utmost  force  or  impetus. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1729)  I.  254,  2  of  our  men.. rode  after 
the  Spaniards  full  drive.  1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prov.  Hnsb. 
iv.  i,  He's  coming  hither  full  drive,  i860  Harper's  Mag. 
XX.  441  The  stream  must  be  cleared  of  obstructions  for 
the  drive  [of  timber]  in  the  Spring.  1883  F.  Seebohm  Eng. 
Village  Comm.  2  The  length  of  the  drive  of  the  plough. 

b.  An  act  of  driving  in  a  vehicle  ;  a  journey  or 
excursion  in  a  carriage  driven  by  oneself  or  under 
one’s  direction. 

178s  Boswell  Tour  to  Hebrides  18  Aug.,  We  had  a  dreary 
drive,  in  a  dusky  night,  to  St.  Andrew’s.  1823  Gr. 
Kennedy  Anna  Ross  (ed.  6)  163  You  shall  have  as  many 
drives  as  you  please  in  my  curricle.  1849  E.  E.  Napier 
Excnrs.  S.  Africa  I.  178  After  this  pleasant  drive  of  some 
four-and-twenty  miles.  1888  Burgon  Lives  12  Gd.  Men 
II.  vi.  73  Within  two  hours’  drive  of  Oxford. 

c.  An  urging  or  impelling  forward  of  animals, 
so  as  to  drive  them  into  a  net,  snare,  enclosure,  or 
place  whefe  they  can  be  killed  or  captured. 

1859  Tennent  Ceylon  II.  vm.  v.  373  Those  taken  in  the 
second  drive.  1880  Daily  News  28  Sept.  5/3  There  will  he 
a  deer  drive  in  the  forest  of  Invermark,  and  also  a  grouse 
drive.  1890  Baker  I  Vi  id  Beasts  ty  their  Ways  1. 170  After 
the  tiger  has  killed  a  buffalo,  there  is  much  art  required  in 
the  conduct  of  the  drive. 

d.  A  forcible  blow  or  stroke,  esp.  in  various 
games,  as  golf,  base-ball,  lawn-tennis,  etc. :  in 
cricket,  spec,  one  which  sends  the  ball  back  nearly 
straight  in  the  direction  of  the  bowler. 

1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  viii.  (1880)  356  Jack  Raggles 
.  .having  run  one  for  a  forward  drive  of  Johnson’s,  is  about 
to  receive  his  first  ball.  1867  Cornh.  Mag.  Apr.  493  He  has 
two  long  drives  and  a  short  stroke,  while  I  have  three 
moderate  1  drives  ’,  and  get  quite  as  far.  1879  Thomson  & 
Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  299  In.  .forces  of  brief  duration,  as 
in  a ‘drive’  in  cricket  or  golf.  1884  Lillywhite's  Cricket 
Ann.  104  Rapid  run-getter  on  a  fast  wicket  with  a  strong 
off  drive.  1894  Black  Highland  Cousins  I.  36,  He  made 
a  drive  that  should  have  sent  the  ball  over  to  Lismore. 

e.  The  action  of  driving  or  state  of  being  driven, 
in  fig.  senses ;  esp.  the  state  of  being  hurried  or 
overtasked,  extreme  pressure  of  work. 

1854  W.  Arthur  Let.  in  Arnot  Life  of  J.  Hamilton  (1870) 
430  The  constant  drive  of  work  has.  .driven  a  postponabla 
duty  out  of  the  way.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  xo  Nov.  2/1  The 
success  of  a  manufactory  will  depend  upon  the  driVfe  and 
harshness  of  the  supervision. 

f.  Onward  course,  drift,  tendency. 

1895  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  152  We.  .believe  that  the  tendency 
and  drive  of  things  is  forward  to  a  reasoned  faith. 

2.  A  carriage  road  ;  esp.  the  private  road  leading 
to  a  house. 

18116  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  285  Four  acres— for  walks 
. .  drives,  produce,  lawns,  and  plantations !  1825  C.  M. 

Westmacott  Eng.  Spy  I.  238  [She]  regularly  sports  her 
carriage  in  the  drive.  1862  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hallib. 
1.  xiii.  65  [She]  walked  round  the  carriage  drive  that  inclosed 
the  lawn.  1894  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Marcella  1. 14  The  window 
..overlooked  the  long  white  drive. 

b.  A  course  or  tract  over  which  game  is  driven. 

3.  A  mass  or  quantity  of  timber  ‘  driven  ’  down  a 
stream  (N.  Amer.) :  see  Drive  v.  7  b. 

1878  Lumberman  s  Gaz.  6  Apr.,  [He]  bid  in  the  following 
drives  at  the  prices  mentioned.  1883  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml. 
2i  Apr.  1/8  A  drive  of  2,000,000  feet  of  hard  and  white  pine 
logs  will  soon  be  put  into  the  Merrimack  at  Boscawen. 

4.  Mining.  A  passage  ‘  driven  ’  or  excavated  hori¬ 
zontally  ;  a  gallery,  tunnel,  level ;  =  Drift  sb.  15. 

1864  E.  A.  Murray  E.  Norman  III.  58  We  take  this 
pipeclay  out  in  tunnels  called  drives.  1890  Boldrewood 
Miner's  Right  iii.  24  The  roof  of  the  gallery,  or  ‘  drive  as 
it  is  invariably  called  in  Australian  mining  parlance. 

5.  Type-founding. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Drive ,  a  matrix  formed  by 
a  steel  punch,  die,  or  drift.  1888  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
699/1  When  the  letter  is  perfect,  it  is  driven  into  a  piece 
of  polished  copper,  called  the  drive  or  strike. 

Drive-,  the  verb- stem  used  in  Comb.  :  drive- 
boat  (US.),  a  light  rowing-boat  used  in  the  men¬ 
haden  fishery  in  driving  the  fish  into  the  net ;  drive- 
bolt  =  drift-bolt  (see  Drift  sb.  19c);  drive-pipe, 
a  pipe  conveying  water  for  driving  machinery ; 
drive-screw,  a  kind  of  screw  driven  by  a  hammer ; 
drive-shaft,  a  shaft  for  communicating  motion  so 
as  to  drive  machinery;  drive-wheel  =  Driving- 
wheel.  See  also  Driveway. 

1678  Phillips  (ed.  4),  Drivebolt,  in  Navigation  is  a  long 
piece  used  for  the  driving  out  of  Tree-Nail,  or  the  like. 
1727-s1  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Bolt ,  Drive-bolts,  used  to 
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drive  out  others.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  329  A  drive- 
pipe  is  forced  down  through  the  earth  to  the  rock.  1889 
Daily  News  14  Nov.  2/8  Samples  of  new  ‘drive’  screws 
(which  can  be  forced  into  wood  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer) 
were  also  shown.  189s  Specif.  Patent  No.  7271.  1  The  drive 
shaft  for  operating  the  sustaining  screws. 

Drivee  (draivP).  nonce-wd.  One  who  is  driven 
or  conveyed  in  a  carriage ;  one  taken  for  a  drive. 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  3  July  3  The  cab  owner  is,  to  the 
majority  of  drivees  only  a  dim  figure  in  the  distance.  1890 
R.  Kipling  in  Wit  fy  Wisdom  6  Dec.  63/2  Neither  driver  nor 
drivee  has  a  thought  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  time. 

t Dri’vel,  sb. i  obs.  Forms:  3-6  drivel,  5-6 
dryvyl(le,  -ell,  drevyll,  -ill,  -ell,  drewell,  -ill,  6 
drivell.  [Early  ME. :  app.  of  Low  German  origin  ; 
=  MDu.  drevel  scullion,  turnspit,  lit.  ‘  driver,  tool  for 
driving’  (OHG.  tribil,  MHG.  tribel,  mod.G.  triebel 
driver),  f.  MDu.  driven,  OHG.  triben  to  Drive.] 

1.  A  drudge,  a  servant  doing  menial  work ;  a 
‘  kitchen-knave  ’. 

a  122$  St.  Marker.  18  The  driueles  unduhti  swa  duden. 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  29  And  mare  beon  idrecchet  J?en  eni 
driuel  i  |;e  hus.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  132/2  Dryvylle,  ser- 
wawnte,  ducticius,  ducticia.  #1529  Skelton  Agst.  Gar- 
7iesche  26  A  dyshwasher,  a  dryvyll.  1549  Coverdale,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  1  Cor.  xi.  11  To  vse  his  wife  as  a  vile  dreuell, 
because  she  is  commaunded  to  obeye.  1580  Baret  A  Iv.  D 
1305  A  Drudge,  or  driuell.  .mediastinus. 

2.  Hence,  opprobriously :  a.  One  deficient  in 
intelligence,  an  imbecile.  [Prob.  associated  with 
or  influenced  by  Drivel  v.  5  ;  cf.  driveller .] 

1478  J.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  No.  812.  III.  220  So  the 
drevyll  lost  hys  thank  of  us.  1509  Barclay  Skyp  of  Folys 
(1874)  I.  173  Blame  it  blynde  dryull.  c  1555  Schole-ho. 
Women  795  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  136  Called  him  drivel 
and  witles  man.  1597  ist  d*t.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  i.  1141 
When  I  loved  I  was  a  drivell. 

b.  A  dirty  or  foul  person,  a  ‘  pig’. 

1530  Palsgr.  215/2  Drivell,  sovillon.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia 

iii.  (R.)  If  thou  didst  know  what  a  life  I  lead  with  that 
drivel.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  3  That  foule  aged  dreuill 
..an  incarnate  deuill. 

3.  A  driving  tool  or  instrument. 

1431-2  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  610  Item 
ij  drewills  ponderant’  iiij1*,  vij‘l.  1573  LaJic.  Wills  III.  61 
Twoo  dryvells  of  iren  vjd. 

Drivel  (driVl),  sb. 2  Also  5  drevel,  5-6  drivil, 
6-7  drivell.  (3.  4-5  dravel.  [f.  Drivel  v.] 

1.  Spittle  flowing  from  the  mouth ;  slaver,  drib- 
blings.  Now  rare. 

?c  1325  Old  Age  ii.  in  Relig.  Ant.  II.  210  Moch  me  anueth, 
That  my  drivil  druith.  1388  Wyclif  i  Sam.  xxi.  13  His 
drauelis  [gloss  that  is,  spotelis]  flowiden  doun.  14. .  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  599  Orexis ,  drevel.  1570  Levins  Manip. 
125/43  Ye  Driuil  at  nose,  pus.  1586  Warner  Alb.  E?ig. 

iv.  xx.  (R.)  He.. clear’d  the  driuell  from  his  beard.  1697 
Phil.  Trans.  XX.  50  The  Snivel  or  Drivel  that  comes  from 
the  Mouth  of  a  Dog.  .when  mad.  1789  M.  Madan  Persius 
(I795)  54  note.  The  child .  .wet  with  drivel  from  the  mouth. 

transf  1780  J.  T.  Dillon  Trav .  Spain  (1781)  21 1 
Chequered  with  small  hollow  round  grains. .which  1  con¬ 
ceive  are  formed  by  bubbles  of  air.. forming  the  drivel  of 
the  metal.  [Cf.  Drive  v.  26  c.] 

2.  Idiotic  utterance  ;  silly  nonsense  ;  twaddle. 

1852  Blackie  Study  Lang.  2  As  it  begins  with  dreams, 
so  it  must  end  in  drivel,  i860  W.  Collins  Worn.  White  hi. 
474  The  most  abject  drivel  that  has  ever  degraded  paper. 
1884  J.  Sharman  Hist.  Swearing  i.  21  We  may  have  thought 
.  .his  words  the  drivel  of  idiotcy. 

3.  Comb.,  as  drivel-bib,  a  child’s  bib  to  intercept 
the  drivelling. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  1.  xi.  (1872)  52  Did  he,  at  one 
time,  wear  drivel-bibs,  and  live  on  spoon-meat? 

Drivel  (dri-v’l),  v.  Forms:  (1  pr.  pple.  dref- 
liende),  4  drevele,  4-5  dryvele,  6  Sc.  dre(i)fle, 
6-7  drivell,  7-8  drivle,  6-  drivel.  B.  4  dravel- 
-e(n.  [ME.  drevel-en  corresponds  to  OE.  drefiian  ; 
ME.  dravel-en  indicates  an  OE.  *drafiian  (not 
found) ;  these  prob.  represent  OTeut.  types  *drabi- 
lojan,  dratulojan,  f.  stem  drat-  (see  Draff, 
Drof).  Drivel  is  app.  a  later  change  :  cf.  divel.~\ 
I.  1.  intr.  To  let  saliva  or  mucus  flow  from  the 
mouth  or  nose,  as  young  children  and  idiots  do ; 
to  slaver,  dribble. 

c  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  161/34  Reumaticus,  saftriende, 
seel  drefliende.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  11  Noli  mittere 
Margeri  perles  Among  hogges  . .  fiei  don  hot  drauele  fieron 
[1377  B.  x.  II  dryuele;  1393  C.  XU.  9dreuele,  v.rr.  dreuel(en, 
dryuele,  drauele,  dreuelyjn].  14  . .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
599  Orexo  [anglice  to  dryvele.]  1530  Palsgr.  530/1  I 
drivell,  I  slaver.. He  driveleth  as  he  were  a  yonge  chylde. 
1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Fanne  122  [A  mad  dog] 
Foming  and  driueling  at  his  mouth.  1672  Marvell  Reh. 
Trar.sp.  1.  130  As  oft  as  your  nose  drivles.  1822-34  Good 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  480  The  patient  feels  a  tendency  to 
drivel  at  one  corner  of  the  mouth  rather  than  the  other. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  212  The  . .  nurse  leaves  you 
to  drivel,  and  never  wipes  your  nose. 

f  2.  trans.  To  let  (spittle)  flow  from  the  mouth; 
transf.  to  let  flow  out  through  a  crack.  Obs. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxiv.  1  Too  feyne  himself 
mad  by  driveling  doune  his  spittle.  1681  P.  Rycaut  Critick 
67  The  rest  ran  furiously  about  this  tragick  Theatre,  drivel¬ 
ling  out  the  overflowing  Bloud.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Compit.  x.  362  The  Child  ..driveled  much  Spittle.  1707 
J.  Stevens  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Whs.  (1709)  432  This  crack’d 
Pot.. drivels  out  the  Water. 

j-  3.  intr.  To  flow  as  saliva  or  mucus  from  the 
mouth  or  nose ;  to  flow  ineptly  from  the  lips  ;  also 
transf.  of  water,  etc.  Obs. 


1624,  1804  [see  Drivelling ppl.  a.  1  b],  1741  Monro  A  nat. 
(ed.  3)  120  The  Pituita  drivelled  down  from  the  Emunctory 
of  the  Brain,  a  1774  Goldsm.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos.  I.  404 
The  water,  .will  not  spout  at  all,  but  drivel  down  the  side 
of  the  vessel.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  285  Strange  that  such 
folly  . .  Should  ever  drivel  out  of  human  lips. 

+  4.  trans.  To  befoul  with  spittle  ;  to  beslaver. 
1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (Percy  Soc.)  8  Then  he  doth 
drivell  his  hostesse.  a  1668  Davenant  Nesvs  fr.  Plymouth 
(1673)  22,  I  will.. kiss  Thy  drivell’d  Beard,  though  drown’d 
in  Breda  Beere. 

II.  transf.  [Referring  to  the  slavering  utter¬ 
ance,  etc.  of  infants,  and  weak-minded  persons.] 

5.  intr.  To  talk  childishly  or  idiotically ;  to  let 
silly  nonsense  drop  from  the  lips  ;  to  rave. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  43  pus  pei  drauelen  on  heore 
deys  \>e  Deite  to  knowe  [v.  r.  dryuelen,  B.  x.  56  dryuele,  C. 
xii.  40  dreuelen].  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk .  Nurture  292  Be  no 
lier  with  youre  mouthe,  ne  lykorous,  ne  dryvelynge.  1704 
Swift  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit  Misa  <1711)  292  Droning,  and 
dreaming  and  drivelling  to  a  Multitude. 

6.  trans .  To  utter  in  a  childish,  or  idiotic  way. 

a  1754  Fielding  Covent  Gard.  Jml.  No.  3,  Nor  shall  it  be 
sufficient  for  such  critic  to  drivel  out,  ‘  I  don’t  know’.  1780 
Cowper  Progr.  Err.  310  Sniveling  and  driveling  folly 
without  end. 

7.  a.  trans.  To  waste  or  fritter  azvay  in  a  childish 
or  idiotic  manner,  b.  intr.  To  go  on  in  a  feeble  or 
idiotic  way. 

1763  Churchill  Poems ,  Ep.  Hogarth  643  To  drivel  out 
whole  years  of  Ideot  breath.  1832  Exa7ni7ier  66/2  Every 
thing  has  been  done  to  drivel  away  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
1878  Emerson  Misc.  Papers ,  Fort.  Republic  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  391  Drivelling  and  huckstering  away  . .  every  principle 
of  humanity.  1885  Law  Times  23  May  68/2  He  drivels  on 
from  year  to  year,  his  fine  abilities  rusting  from  disuse. 
Hence  Dri  velled  ppl.  a . 

c  1325  Poem  on  Times  of  Edw.  //,  lv.  (Hardwick)  25  His 
hod  schal  hang  on  his  brest,  Ri^t  as  a  draveled  lowt.  1630 
Drayton  Muses'  Elysium  x.  (R.)  His  staring  beastly  drivela 
beard,  a  1668  [see  sense  4]. 

+  Drivelarde.  Obs.  rare~°.  [see  next.] 

1530  Palsgr.  215/2  Drivelarde  a  Iyer,  baueresse. 

Driveller,  -eler  (dri-v’br).  [f.  Drivel  v.  + 
-ER  1 .]  1.  One  who  drivels  or  slavers. 

1530  Palsgr.  215/2  Drivelar  that  driveleth,  baueux.  1616 
Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  119  The  other  [cattle]. . 
do  greatly  desire  and  delight  in  that  which  these  driuelers 
do  leaue  vpon  the  edges  of  the  rackes,  and  licke  it  away. 
1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  vi.  206  The  proudest  Arab  ..  never 
disdains  to  kiss  the  . .  garments  of  any  squalid  Scoundrel,  if 
a  Natural  Drivler,  or  a  reputed  Marabboth.  1841-4  Emer¬ 
son  Ess.,  Pr7ide7ice  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  98  The  pitiful  drivellers 
whom  travellers  describe  as  frequenting  the  bazaars  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

2.  One  who  talks  or  acts  in  a  babyish  or  idiotic 
way  ;  a  drivelling  idiot  or  fool. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  208  F  8  An  errant  Driveler.  1761 
Colman  Jealous  Wife  11.  ii,  Sure  you  imagine  me  an  idiot, 
a  driveller.  1790  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  HI*  J59  He  had  been 
.  .a  driveller  in  policy,  if  he  had  done  otherwise  than  he  did. 
1825  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  N.  67/1  It  is  the  argument  of 
a  driveller  to  other  drivellers.  1859  Macaulay  Biog.  (1867) 
204  Pitt’s,  .military  administration  was  that  of  a  driveller. 

Drivelling,  -eling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Drivel. 

1.  A  running  at  the  nose  and  month ;  slavering  ; 
concr.  =  slaver. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.vu.  lxvii.  (1495)  284  Yf  the 
dreuelynge  of  a  woode  hounde  fallyth  in  to  the  water,  it  en- 
fectyth  the  water.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  740  (R.) 
His  eyen  and  mouth  faire  closed,  .without  any  driueling  or 
spurging  in  any  place  of  his  body.  1822-34  Good  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  1. 407  The  coryza  or  snuffling  of  old  age,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  analogous  to  its  ptyalism  or  drivelling. 

2.  =  Drivel  rA2  2. 

1786  tr.  Beckford''s  Vathek  (1868)  62  As  he  betrayed  a 
villanous  drivelling  in  his  tears,  the  Caliph  turned  his  back. 
1842  Miall  in  Nonconf.  II.  425  The  miserable  drivelings 
of  the  senate. 

Dri’velling,  -eling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  2.]  That  drivels. 

1.  Slavering,  dribbling. 

1530  Palsgr.  311/1  Drivelyng  as  a  yonge  chylde,  baueux . 
1552  Huloet,  Driuelynge  harlot  or  queane,  scraptia.  c  1611 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  iv.  Decay  179  Stooping  as  she 
goes,  With  driveling  mouth,  and  with  a  sniveling  nose. 

+  b.  transf.  That  flows  or  falls  in  drops.  Obs. 
1624  Gee  Foot  out  of  Snare  vii.  63  Those  driueling 
droppes  are  they,  which  are  kept  in  a  siluer  Image.  1804 
Naval  Ckro7t.  XII.  473  Gusts  of  wind  and  drivelling  sleet. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  given  to  silly  childish 
talk  or  weak  action  ;  idiotic. 

C1460  [see  Drivel  v.  5].  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  4-  Jul.  11. 
iv.  95  This  driueling  Loue  is  like  a  great  Natural!,  that 
runs  lolling  vp  and  downe  to  hid  his  bable  in  a  hole. 
1602  Marston  A7it.  <5-  Mel.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  56  Can  you 
paint  me  a  driveling  reeling  song?  1728  T.  Sheridan 
Persius ’  Sat.  1.  (1739)  21  All  this  drivling  Stuff  without 
Sinews  or  Strength.  1741  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  iv.  v. 
III.  222  Some  driveling  grecanised  Mythologist.  1818 
Hazlitt  Eng.  Poets  iv.  (1870)  105  The  mere  drivelling 
effusions  of  his  spleen  and  malice.  1864  Knight  Passages 
Wrkg.  Life  I.  iii.  167  A  drivelling  idiot  called  a  king. 

+  3.  absol.  or  as  sb.  A  drab.  Obs.  rare. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  135/47  A  Driueling,  scraptia. 

Hence  Dri’vellingly  adv. 

1731  Bailey,  Drivelingly ,  sillily.  1820  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly.  Rev.  XCII.  62  The  wording  of  the  poetry.. is 
often  drivellingly  diffuse. 

Driven  (dri-v’n ),ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  Drive  v.] 
1.  Urged  onward,  impelled,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 
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1641  Best  Farm .  Bks.  (Surtees)  99  If  it  bee  not  infected 
with  a  wheate  called  driven-wheate  ;  which  wheate  hath  no 
awnes  like  unto  long-read.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  ix.  xli, 
The  driven  air  before  her  fann’d  the  face  Of  Thalaba.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  3  Aug.  2/1  An  amount  of  work  such  as  mates 
of  less  driven  steamers  have  no  idea  of. 

2.  Of  snow  :  Carried  along  and  gathered  into 
heaps  by  the  wind  ;  drifted.  Of  feathers  or  down  : 
Separated  from  the  heavier  by  a  current  of  air  (see 
Drive  8  d). 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  89  As  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  232  My  thrice-driuen  bed  of  Downe. 
1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  111.  xxviii.  (1713)  251  Thin  Paper 
. .  but  as  strong  as  any  Vellum,  and  as  white  as  driven  Snow. 
1817  Scott  Harold  the  Dauntless  1.  xix,  More  than  to  rest 
on  driven  down.  1823  Byron  Juan  vi.  xxv,  Sheets  white 
as  what  bards  call  ‘driven  Snow’. 

Driver  (droi-voi).  [f.  Drive  v.  +  -er  1.] 

1.  gen.  One  who  drives  (in  various  senses  :  see 
the  verb). 

14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  687/13  Hie  fugat or,  a  dryfer. 
c  1450  tr .De  Imitatione  111.  lx.  142  Grace  is  . .  grower  doun, 
dryuer  aweyof  sorowe.  1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  8  §  4  Solicitors 
and  Drivers  of  Bargains.  1625  Bp.  Mountagu  A pp.  Caesar 
1.  ix.  80  A  dangerous  driver  at  Popery  and  Sedition.  1767 
Richardson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  20  The  weight  of  a 
hammer  did  not  contribute  so  much  in  driving  a  nail,  as  the 
quickness  of  the  motion  given  it  by  the  driver. 

2.  spec.  a.  One  who  drives  a  herd  of  cattle,  etc. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  109/1  A  Drywer  (A.  Dryfer)  of  nawte. 

1530  Palsgr.  215/2  Drivar  of  camelles,  chamelier.  1844 
Ld.  Brougham  A.  Lunel  II.  vi.  156  All  were  forced  to  keep 
the  same  pace,  in  order  that  a  single  driver.. might  suffice. 

b.  One  who  drives  a  vehicle  or  the  animal  that 
draws  it ;  a  charioteer,  coachman,  cabman,  etc.  ; 
also,  one  who  drives  a  locomotive  engine.  (Often 
with  defining  word  prefixed,  as  cab-driver ,  engine- 
driver  ,  etc.,  for  which  see  the  first  element.) 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6016  All  |>e  dryuers  ware 
agaste  J?at  \>e  sledd  suld  ga  our  faste.  1581  S  a  vile  Tacitus 
93  (R.)  Buffons,  stage-players,  and  charet  drivers.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.x in.  99  Fiery  coursers  in  the  rapid  race  Urg’d  by 
fierce  drivers  thro’  the  dusty  space.  1812  Col.  Hawker  Diary 
(1893)  I.  55  An  excellent  chaise  with  a  decent  driver. 

c.  The  overseer  of  a  gang  of  slaves.  (See  also 

Slave-driver.) 

1796  Stedman  Surinam  II.  xviii.  55  The  prisoners,  .being 
secured  by  the  negro-drivers.  1823  Ld.  Bathurst  in  Aim. 
Reg.  131/1  note ,  That  the  whip  should  no  longer  be  carried 
into  the  field,  and  there  displayed  by  the  driver,  a  1843 
Southey Sonn.  iii,  That  inhuman  driver  lifts.. The.  .scourge. 

d.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1851  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  (1861)  II.  233  ‘Drivers',  or 
those  who  compel  the  men  in  their  employ  to  do  more 
work  for  the  same  wages. 

e.  In  various  other  specific  uses  :  see  quots., 
and  various  senses  of  Drive  v. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  13  §  7  The  same . . driuours  [of 
a  forest]  shal  cause  the  same  vnprofitable  beastes..to  be 
killed.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  52  The  best  curler,  has 
generally  the  power  of  arranging  the  order  of  the  game ; 
and  whoever  is  last  in  order  gives  directions  to  all  the  rest 
. .  He  is  called  the  driver  and  the  first  the  lead.  1829 
Glover  Hist.  Derby  I.  58  When  the  holers  have  finished 
their  operations,  a  new  set  of  men,  called  hammer-men, 
or  drivers,  enter  the  works.  1867  Cornh.  Mag,  Apr.  492-3 
There  is  the  ‘long  driver’  [at  golf  ],  who  hits  as  far  in  two 
strokes  as  a  ‘  short  driver  ’  does  in  three.  1884  Haiper's 
Mag.  Oct.  753/2  The  . .  workmen  wade  about  the  vats 
spearing,  .hides  as  a  Western  river  ‘driver’  does  his  logs. 

3.  A  tool  or  appliance  for  driving. 

a.  A  bundle  of  osier  rods  used  to  beat  the  bushes  in 
‘driving’  young  pheasants  (see  Drive  v.  3b).  b.  A 
mallet.  c.  A  tool  used  by  coopers  in  driving  on  the 
hoops  of  casks.  d.  Shipbuilding  (see  quot.  1850).  e. 
Weaving.  The  piece  of  wood  which  drives  the  shuttle 
through  the  shed  of  the  loom.  f.  A  bar  for  tamping  the 
powder  in  a  blast-hole;  a  tamping-iron.  g.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  enlarging  or  altering  the  shape  of  a  drilled  hole; 
=  Drift  sb.  13  b.  h.  A  tool  for  driving  out  the  piece  of 
a  metal  plate  in  punching.  i.  Golf.  The  play-club :  ‘  a 
wooden-headed  club  with  full-length  shaft,  more  or  less 
supple,  with  which  the  ball  can  be  driven  to  the  greatest 
distance  ’. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  iii.  (1706)  37  Take  your 
Instrument  called  a  Driver,  which  is  made  of  strong  white 
Wands  or  Osiers  set  fast  in  a  handle . .  With  this  Driver  you 
must  make  a  gentle  noise.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  iii. 
318/1  A  Driver  [is]  a  piece  of  Wood  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
Wedge.. with  this  by  the  help  of  Blows  with  the  Addice, 
all  sorts  of  Hoops  are  driven  fast  upon  Barrels.  Ibid.  344/1 
A  Pavers  Maul,  or  Mall,  or  Mallet.. is  of  some  termed  a 
Driver.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Driver,  .used  in  the 
taking  pheasant  powts,  in  the  method  called  driving.  .With 
this  instrument  the  sportsman  having  fixed  his  nets,  drives 
the  young  birds  into  them,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale) 

1 16  Driver,  the  foremost  spur  on  the  bilgeways,  the  heel  of 
which  is  fayed  to  the  foreside  of  the  foremost  poppet,  and 
cleated  on  the  bulgeways,  and  the  sides  of  it  stand  fore 
and  aft..  It  is  now  seldom  used.  1892  Badm.  Libr ., 
Mountaineering  ii.  68  Forty-four  inches  is  an  average 
length  for  the  golfer’s  driver,  .the  longest  club  with  which 
he  finds  he  can  hit  accurately.  1894  Athenaeum  24  Nov. 
7°7/3  The  bat  [was]  a  monstrous  club.,  wielded,  as  one 
would  wield  a  driver  at  golf. 

4.  A  boat  used  in  fishing  with  a  drift-net. 

1664  J.  Keymer  Observ.  Dutch  Fishing  in  Phenix  (1721) 
I.  223  The  1500  Strand-boats,  Evers,  Galiots,  Drivers,  and 
Tod-boats  fish  upon  their  own  Coasts;  1883  Pall  Mall  G. 
9  May  1/2  Drivers  (i.  e.,  boats  used  in  the  herring,  mackerel, 
or  pilchard  fisheries  with  drift  nets)  . .  are  smaller  than 
trawlers,  and  are  not  required  to  sail  while  fishing. 

5.  Nant.  fa.  A  large  sail  formerly  used  at  the 
aftermost  part  of  a  ship  in  fair  weather,  set  ‘  square7 


(i.e.  transverse  to  the  ship’s  length)  on  a  yard  at 
the  end  of  the  spanker-boom.  Ohs.  b.  Now 
applied  to  the  Spanker,  a  fore-and-aft  sail  at  the 
same  part  of  the  ship  ;  sometimes  distinguished  as 
a  sail  smaller  than  the  spanker,  but  set  on  the 
same  boom  and  gaff. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Driver ,  an  oblong 
sail,  occasionally  hoisted  to  the  mizen  peak,  when  the  wind 
is  very  fair.  1794  Rigging  4-  Seamanship  I.  217  The 
Driver  or  Spanker  Sail  Is  bent  as  a  temporary  matter. 
1798  Jrnl.  of  ‘  Vanguard ’  Dec.,  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson 
(1845)  III.  209  A  very  stormy  passage,  in  which  the  Van¬ 
guard  split  her  three  topsails  and  the  driver  though  it  was 
brailed  up.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk .,  Driver,  a  large 
sail  formerly  used  with  the  wind  aft  or  quartering.  .The 
name  latterly  has  been  officially  applied  to  the  spanker, 
both  being  the  aftermost  sails  of  a  ship.  1883  (A  Coast¬ 
guard  says)  A  driver  differs  from  a  spanker  in  being 
smaller,  and  is  used  in  bad  weather,  being  set  on  the  same 
gaff  and  boom. 

6.  A  part  of  machinery,  usually  a  wheel,  which 
communicates  motion  to  other  parts,  or  to  which 
the  power  is  directly  communicated ;  the  driving- 
wheel  of  a  locomotive,  etc. 

1831  G.  R.  Porter  Silk  Manuf.  208  The  rude  wooden 
wheels  and  drivers  which  were  long  used.  1847  Engineer 
$  Mach.  Assistant  (1850)  71  When  two  wheels  geer  to¬ 
gether,  the  one  which  communicates  the  motion  to  the 
other  is  called  the  driver  or  leader,  and  the  wheel  impelled 
is  called  the  follorver.  1879  Holtzapffel  Turning  IV. 
196  Motion  is  transmitted  by  the  contact  of  an  arm  or  pin, 
the  driver,  on  the  chuck,  with  an  arm  or  carrier  attached 
to  the  work. 

b.  Front-,  rear-,  double-driver ;  applied  re¬ 
spectively  to  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  in  which  the 
driving  power  is  applied  to  the  front  wheel,  the 
hind  wheel,  or  two  wheels  (of  a  tricycle). 

1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1275/1  Imperial  Club  tricycle,  .front 
steerer,  double  driver.  1891  Wheeling  11  Mar.  455  The  rear- 
driver  can  be  mastered  in  a  much  shorter  time.  1895  Cycl. 
Tour.  Club  Gaz.  Dec.  372,  I  did  not  see  one  solitary  speci¬ 
men  of  the  front  driver. 

7.  Comb,  driver-ant,  a  species  of  ant  ( Anomma 
circens)  found  in  West  Africa:  see  quot.  1865; 
driver-boom  ( Naut .),  the  boom  on  which  the 
driver  (sense  5)  is  set ;  driver-yard  (see  quot.). 

1794  Rigging  #  Seamanship  I.  84  The  mizen  course  and 
driver  boom  sail  [are  set]  from  the  mizen  mast.  Ibid.  180 
The  Driver-yard  is  a  small  yard,  which  expands  the  head 
of  the  driver  without  the  peek  of  the  gaff,  to  which  it  is 
hoisted  by  haliards.  1799  Naval  Chron.  I.  442  Her  driver 
boom  [is]  gone.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  viii.  (1878)  232 
Nest  of  the  driver  ant.  1865  Wood  Homes  without  H. 
xxiv.  (1868)  447  They  are  called  Driver  Ants  because  they 
drive  before  them  every  living  creature. 

Hence  Driveress  ( nonce-wd .),  a  female  driver ; 
Dri’verless  a .,  without  a  driver;  Drrvership, 
the  office  of  a  driver  (sense  2  b) ;  skill  in  driving. 

1691  E.  Taylor  Behmen's  Theos.  Philos.  346  Not  the 
Omnipotency,  but  the  Driveress  in  or  into  the  might,  i860 
All  Year  Round  Wo.  72.  511  They  go  on  performing  sur¬ 
passing  feats  of  drivership.  1870  Daily  News  23  Apr.,  He 
lost  all  command  over  the  horses,  which  dashed  along 
driverless.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Jan.  4/3  The  runaway 
horses  had  taken  the  driverless-.£oach  on  without  injury. 

Driveway  (droi-vjw^).  Chiefly  U.  S.  [f.  Drive 
v.  +  Way.]  A  way  along  which  something  is 
driven,  a.  A  course  along  which  game  are  driven 
in  hunting,  b.  A  road  or  way  along  which  animals 
or  vehicles  are  driven  ;  a  carriage  drive. 

1875  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.  Northfield,  Mass.  46 
Capturing  both  larger  and  smaller  sorts  by  means  of  drive¬ 
ways  and  in  rude  traps  and  yank-ups.  1884  Harpers 
Mag.  Jan.  184/2  Winding  driveways  lead  up  to  it  from  the 
road.  1889  Century  Mag.  Dec.  227/2  The  decks  [of  a 
ferry-boat]  were  crowded  with  laboring  men,  the  drive-ways 
choked  with  teams  ;  the  women  and  children  standing  inside 
the  cabin.  1895  H.  P.  Robinson  Men  Born  Equal  16  A 
carriage,  .came  down  the  driveway. 

Driving  (drervig),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  l.] 

1.  The  action  of  Drive  vb.  (q.v.),  in  various  senses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  132/2  Dryvynge,  orcathchynge  [v.  r. 

chasinge],  mina/us.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  461  In  tyme 
of  dryuynge .  .of  whiche  bargayne.  1549  Latimer  i,tli  Semi, 
bef.  Echo.  PI  (Arb.)  no  Wythout  any  delayes,  or  dryuynge 
of.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Dechassement ,  a 
driuing  away.  1611  Bible  2  Kings  ix.  20  The  driuing  is 
like  the  driuing  of  Iehu  the  sonne  of  Nimshi;  for  he 
driueth  furiously.  1765  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xvii.  (R.), 
All  within  three  minutes  driving.  1884  Graphic  20  Sept. 
290/2  At  private  schools  of  a  higher  class  the  driving  is 
even  worse. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  driven  :  see  Drive  v.  8  d. 

1696  Tryon  Misc.  ii.  61  Many  Feathers,  .are  Imporled 

from  several  Countries,  which  are  the  Drivings  of  old  Beds. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (Several  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  may  also  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
ppl.  adj.)  a.  Relating  to,  adapted  for,  or  devoted 
to  driving  (in  a  carriage). 

1788  Mrs.  Hughes  Henry  $  Isabella  I.  77  Moving  slowly 
round  the  driving  way.  J794  W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801) 
Gloss.,  Driving  Cushion,  a  deep  cushion,  made.. for  the 
driver  to  sit  on.  1882  L.  C.  Lillie  Prudence  95  To  make 
her  driving  toilet.  1887  Daily  News  16  May  2/6  The  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  two  four-in-hand  driving  clubs.  1891  Pall  Mall 
G.  11  July  6/1  Beautiful  driving  weather.  1895  Daily  News 
5  July  S/3  The  driving  meet  in  Hyde  Park. 

b.  In  names  of  various  mechanical  contrivances 
used  for  driving  (see  quots.,  and  various  senses  of 
Drive  v.),  as  driving-block ,  - bolt ,  -cap,  -chisel, 


-pike ;  esp.  of  parts  of  machinery  which  communi¬ 
cate  motion  to  other  parts,  as  driving-axle,  -band, 
-belt,  -gear,  -pulley,  -shaft-,  or  of  parts  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  these,  as  driving-spring ;  also  driving- 
iron,  -putter,  two  clubs  used  in  golf,  the  former 
to  give  great  elevation  to  the  ball,  the  latter  to 
drive  a  very  low  ball  against  a  heavy  wind.  See 
also  Driving-box,  -wheel. 

1849-50  Weale  Diet.  Terms ,  Driving  springs,  the  springs 
fixed  upon  the  boxes  of  the  *driving  axle  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  to  support  the  weight  and  to  deaden  the  shocks 
caused  by  irregularities  in  the  rails.  1862  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts 
X.  327/2  *Driving-bands.  .are  now  made  largely  in  india- 
rubber.  1885  Law  Rep.  15  Q.  Bench  Div.  358  Leathern 
*driving-belts  were  used  in  working  the  machinery  at  the 
factory.  1849  Alb.  Smith  Pottleton  Leg.  80  The  ‘monkey’ 
was  the  large  *driving-block  that  falls  upon  a  pile-head. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  ( 1789)  Repoussoir,  a  *driving- 
bolt,  used  by  shipwrights  to  knock  out  some  other  bolt 
from  its  station.  1877  Lumberman  s  Gaz.  8  Dec.  362  Each 
man .. carries  a  driving  pike’  or  heavy  pole  some  eight 
feet  long.  1857  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  693/2  The  ’‘driving- 
putter  is  shorter  in  the  shank  than  the  play-club  . .  The 
driving-putter  sends  ‘  skimming  ’  balls,  and  so ‘cheats  the 
wind  ’. 

Dri'ving,  ppl.  a.  [-ing2.]  That  drives. 

1.  Impelling,  setting  in  motion,  actuating. 

(The  phr.  driving  luind,  etc.  may  belong  to  sense  2.) 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  20  Heo. :  wende  uorj?  with  god  wynd 

&  wel  dryuyng  flode.  1687  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (185 7) 
I.  403  So  great  a  driving  wind.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits, 
Times  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  116  The  ability  of  its  journals  is  the 
driving  force.  1895  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  156  Doubt  as  the 
driving  energy  of  active  inquiry. 

2.  Moving  along  rapidly,  esp.  before  the  wind  ; 
drifting ;  said  also  of  a  storm,  in  which  rain  or 
snow  drives  rapidly  before  a  strong  wind. 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  1.  ii.  11  When  you.. Hung  on"  our 
driuing  boate.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  564  Perpetual 
Sleet,  and  driving  Snow.  1802  R.  Brookes'  Gazetteer  (ed.  12) 
s.v.  Provincetcrivn ,  The  houses  are  ..set  upon  piles,  that  the 
driving  sands  may  pass  under  them.  1848  C.  A.  Johns 
Week  at  Lizard 43  The  nets  are  set .  .parallel  to  the  tide  and 
suffered  to  drift  with  it,  hence  they  are  called  ‘drift  nets’, 
and  the  boats  ‘  driving  boats’. 

+  3.  Driving  notes  (. Mus .)  :  an  old  name  for  syn¬ 
copated  notes,  as  being  { driven  *  or  prolonged 
through  the  accent.  Obs. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  89  The  third  is  a  driuing 
waie  in  two  crotchets  and  a  minime,  but  added  by  a  rest. 
1731  Keller  Thoi'ough-bass  in  W.  Holder  Harmony  189 
The  several  driving  Notes  descend  by  degrees.  1858  Currie 
Elem.  Mus.  Anal.  101  Which,  .has  so  peculiar  an  effect  in 
performance  as  to  have  sometimes  procured  for  such  notes 
the  epithet  of  ‘  driving  notes  ’. 

Hence  Drivingly  adv .,  in  a  driving  manner. 

1842  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  163  It 
rained  drivingly. 

Drrving-box. 

1.  The  box  on  which  the  driver  of  a  carriage  sits. 
1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  I.  149  The  driving-box 

..fitted  to  the  half  top  of  the  seat  of  a  chaise.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xiv,  A  couple  of  driving-boxes,  two  or  three  whips, 
and  as  many  travelling-shawls. 

2.  The  journal-box  of  a  driving-axle. 

1874  Knight  Diet .  MecJi.,  Driving-axle ,  the  axle  of  a 
driving-wheel ;  the  bearing  portion  rests  in  the  driving-box. 
The. weight  of  that  portion  of  the  engine  is  supported  by  a 
driving-spring  upon  the  box. 

Driving-wheel,  a.  A  wheel  which  com¬ 
municates  motion  to  one  or  more  other  wheels  or 
machinery,  b.  Each  of  the  large  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  to  which  the  power  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  connecting-rod  and  crank, 
e.  The  wheel  of  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  to  which  the 
force  is  directly  applied.  Also  fig . 

1838  N.  Wood  Railroads,  An  engine,  .with  driving  wheels 
ten  feet  diameter.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$■  Solit.  vi.  116  The 
men  in  cities  who  are  the  centres  of  energy,  the  driving- 
wheels  of  trade,  politics,  or  practical  arts. 

Driwerie,  var.  Druery,  Obs. 
t  Drix.  Obs.  [Origin  uncertain.]  Decayed 
wood  ;  the  decayed  part  (of  timber). 

1609  C.  Butler  Fern.  Mon.  (1634)  57  [The  Wasp]  worketh 
a  Comb  of  the  utter  drix  of  Pales,  or  other  Timber. 

Hence  Drixy,  +  clricksie  a .,  decayed  (as  tim¬ 
ber)  ;  =*  Druxy,  q.v. 

Drizzle  (drrzl),  sb.1  [goes  with  Drizzle  vi] 
Small,  fine,  spray-like  rain. 

1554  jn  Harington  Nug%  Ant.  93  To  shunne  Bleak  win¬ 
ters  drizzle.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  58  The  Condensa¬ 
tion  of  it,  from  a  Cloud,  or  from  a  Mist,  Rain,  Drizle.  1806-7 
J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi.  iii,  A  mist 
which  successively  becomes  a  mizzle,  a  drizzle,  a  shower,  a 
rain,  a  torrent.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xxi,  It  rained  a 
November  drizzle. 

Drizzle,  sb .2  A  name  of  the  young  ling  (fish). 

1769  Pennant Zool.  (1776)  III.  198  ijod.)  It  is  not  reckoned 
a  sizeable  fish,  and  consequently  not  entitled  to  the  bounty 
.  .Such  are  called  drizzles  and  are  in  season  all  summer. 

Drizzle  (dri‘z’1),  v.  Also  6  drysel,  6-7  dris- 
sel,  6-S  drizle,  dris(s)le,  7  driz(z)el.  [Not 
known  before  16th  c.  Origin  obscure :  possibly 
dim.  and  freq.  of  rare  ME.  Drese,  OE.  driosan 
to  fall;  with  16th  c.  dryseling  cf.  Drysning.] 

1.  intr.  To  rain  in  very  fine,  dense,  spray-like 
drops :  said  of  the  weather,  the  day,  and  wipers. ; 
to  fall,  as  rain,  in  fine  drops. 
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1566  [see  Drizzling  ppl.  a.  b.]  1590  Marlowe  Edw.  //,  | 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  199/2  These  tears,  that  drizzle  from  mine 
eyes.  1637  G.  Daniel  Genius  0/ this  lie  7  Nor  ever  did  the 
winter  drissle  here.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  ii,  The 
morning  is  none  of  the  comfortablest :  raw  ;  it  is  even  driz¬ 
zling  a  little.  1892  Zangwill  Big  Bow  Myst.  89  A  thin  rain 
drizzled  languidly. 

Jig.  1822  Shelley  Faust  11.  187  The  magic  notes,  like 
spark  on  spark,  Drizzle,  whistling  through  the  dark, 
t  2.  trans.  To  shed  in  fine  spray-like  drops.  Obs. 
1543  [see  Drizzling  vbl.  sb.  below].  1584  Lyly  Campaspe 
hi.  iii,  Danae,  into  whose  prison  Jupiter  drizled  a  golden 
showre.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in.  iii.  iii  Stand  thee 
close  then  vnder  this  penthouse,  for  it  drissels  raine.  1601 
—  Jul.  C.  11.  ii.  21  Fierce  fiery  Warriours  fight  vpon  the 
Clouds  . .  Which  drizel’d  blood  vpon  the  Capitoll.  1642 
Qijarles  Div .  Poems ,  Elegie  Dr.  Wilson  i,  I  cannot  mizzle : 
My  fluent  brains  are  too  severe  to  drizzle  Sleight  drops. 

3.  To  sprinkle  or  wet  with  minute  drops.  rare. 

*810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  iv.  v,  Drizzled  by  the  ceaseless 
spray,  The  wizard  waits.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  iii, 
The  little  stubby  trees,  .were  drizzled  with  a  mess  of  wet. 

Hence  Drizzled  ppl.  a .,  shed  in  spray-like 
drops  ;  Drrzzling  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot.  1543,  concr.). 

1543  Bale  Yet  a  Course ,  4*c.  97  (T.)  The  draffysh  de- 
claracyons  of  my  lorde  Boner,  with  such  other  dirty  drysel- 
ings  of  Antichrist.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  312  Sap¬ 
consuming  Winters  drizled  snow.  1615  Crooke  Body  of 
.'If#;*  499  They . .  auoid  their  water  by  drisling  or  drops.  1856 
T.  Aird  Poet.  Wks.  342  A  bloody  drizzled  shower. 

Drizzling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Drizzle  v.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  drizzles,  a.  Of  rain  or  the  like. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  41  From  mine  eyes  the 
drizling  teares  descend.  1594  —  Amoretti  xviii,  Drizling 
drops  that  often  doe  redound,  the  firmest  flint  doth  in  con¬ 
tinuance  weare.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  546  No  drizling 
showr,  But  ratling  storm  of  Arrows  barbd  with  fire.  1743 
Lond.  <5-  Country  Brew.  iv.  (ed.  2)  267  Run  a  drisling  Stream 
.  .on  a  few  Hops.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  iii.  xiv,  They 
walked  on  in  silence . .  under  the  small  drizzling  rain. 

b.  Of  a  day,  climate,  etc. 

1566  Drant  Horace ,  Sat.  11.  ii.(R.),  Through  sletie  drisling 
day.  1652  Benlowes  Tkeoph.  11.  Ixxii,  Thus  mounts  she 
drizling  Olivet.  1741  Short  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  629  All 
Three  Days  showery  or  drisling.  1875  J.  H.  Bennet  Winter 
Medit.  1.  iii.  81  A  drizzling  November  day  in  England. 

Drizzly  (drrzli),  a.  [f.  Drizzle  +  -y  1.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by  drizzling. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  m.  475  During  Winter’s  drisly 
Reign.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  1.  238  Falling  back 
again  in  drizzly  dew.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xxvii,  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  morning  was  drizzly. 

Dro,  droch,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 

Droag,  droan(e,  obs.  ff.  Drog,  Drone. 
Drobely,  drably,  drobyl,  varr.  Drubly, 

Drubble,  Obs. 

t  Drock.  Obs.  A  part  of  a  plow  (see  quot.). 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Stepp.,  Drock.  .is  an  upright  piece  of 
timber . .  belonging  to  the  right  side  of  the  tail . .  The  ground 
wrist  of  the  plow  is  fastened  to  this,  as  also  is  the  earth 
board. 

t  Drof,  drove,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  drof  turbid, 
disturbed,  a  parallel  form  to  OS.  drobi  (MDu. 
droevf,  Du.  droef ),  OHG.  truobi  (Ger.  triibe) 
OTeut.  *drddu-z  (becoming  *drobjo-),  from  ablaut 
stem  of  drab-ait,  whence  Draff.  Cf.  Dref.]  Tur¬ 
bid,  disturbed,  troubled  :  physically  or  mentally. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  204  Flod  drof  jesihS  a.:by!irOa 
hit  7;etacna5.  c  1205  Lay.  1040  Drof  he  wes  on  mode.  Ibid. 
6588  Drof  [c  1275  sori]  him  wes  on  heorte.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  13769  (Cott.)  Quen  his  water  all  droue  [v.r.  droued]  war. 

Drof(e,  draff(e,  obs.  ff.  drove  :  see  Drive  v. 
t  Drof-land.  Old  Law.  Also  ?  dryfland  and 
erron.  driftland.  [f.  ME.  drof,  OE.  draf,  Drove, 
drivings- Land.]  (See  quot.  1660.) 

1660  W.  Somner  Gavelkind  prop.  iv.  ri6  (Drof-land)  that 
holden  by  the  service  of  driving,  as  well  of  Distresses  taken 
for  the  Lords  use,  as  of  the  Lords  cattel  from  place  to  place, 
as  to  and  from  Markets,  Fairs,  and  the  like :  more  par¬ 
ticularly  here  in  Kent  of  driving  the  Lords  hogs  or  swine 
to  and  from  the  Weald  of  Kent.  1664  F.  Phillips  Mis¬ 
taken  Recomp.  39  (The  lords)  in  many  or  some  of  their 
manors  do  receive  Quit-rents  of  their  Tenants  for  Bcrdland, 
or  provision  of  victuals  for  their  homes ;  Drop  and,  for 
driving  their  Cattle  to  Fairs  and  Markets.  1848  Wharton 
LawLex.,  Drift-land,  Drofland,  or  Dryfland. 

Drog,  v.  Also  7  droag,  8  drouge.  [?  a  back- 
form  from  Drogher  or  F.  drogucur. ]  trans.  To 
carry  in  a  drogher.  Hence  Dro  ging,  dro'ghing, 
the  West  Indian  coasting  trade  ;  also  atlrib. 

1681  Treat,  cone.  E.  India  Trade  4  To  hope  that  ever 
we  can  cope  with  the  Dutch  in  White  Herring  Fishing, 
Salt-droaging  from  St.  Uvals  to  the  East-Lan^,  or  the  Rus¬ 
sia  or  Greenland  Trade.  1787  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  222AU 
the  drouging  vessels  belonging  to  the  island.  1805  Naval 
Chron.  XIII.  6  I  employed  myself  in  dragging  sugar. 

Drog,  -arie :  see  Drogue,  Drug,  Druggery. 
Droga,  droger :  see  Daroga. 

Droga-,  drog(e)-,  drogerman,  obs.  forms  of 
Dragoman. 

Drogat(t,  drog(g)itt,  obs.  ff.  Drugget. 
Droger,  drogger,  var.  of  Drogher. 

Drogge,  obs.  form  of  Drug. 

Drogh,  obs.  dial.  f.  Through. 

c  1425  Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  If.  4  b,  Both  drogh  right  and  trowth. 

Drogh,  dro;,  dro;g]ie,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 
Droghen,  dromon,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Dree. 
Drogher  (drou'gai).  Also  8-9  drogger,  9 
droger,  droguer.  [a.  obs.  F.  drogucur  (1525 


in  Jal  and  Godef.)  ‘a  ship  which  fished  and  dried 
herring  and  mackerel  ’  (Jal),  f.  16th  c.  Du.  drogher, 
droogher,  Du.  drooger,  a  dryer,  f.  droogen  to  dry. 
Cf.  F.  droguerie,  Du.  droogerij,  drying-place  :  ‘  ce 
terme  se  dit  de  la  peche  et  de  la  preparation  dn 
hareng’  (Aubin  1702  in  Jal).]  A  West  Indian 
coasting  vessel ;  hence  transferred  to  other  slow 
clumsy  coasting  craft. 

[1756  see  Drover  2  p.]  1782  Ann.  Reg.  279 /2  If  they  are 

not  employed  in  droghers  . .  means  shall  be  furnished  them 
to  depart  for  the  neutral  islands.  1790  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX. 
346  Droghers,  or  vessels  employed  in  carrying  stores,  &c. 
from  one  part  of  the  island  [Grenada]  to  another.  1805 
Naval  Chron.  XIII.  6  A  drogger  is  a  Shallop,  or  Schooner, 
employed  to  convey  sugar  from  the  Plantations  to  the  Mer¬ 
chantmen.  I bid.  XIV.  73  Disguising  her  as  a  Droger.  1836 
E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xxxiv,  This  drogher  ..  was  a  large, 
half-decked,  cutter-rigged  vessel.  i860  Bartlett  Diet. 
Ainer.y  Droger  or  Drogher  ..  built  solely  for  burden,  and 
for  transporting  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  heavy  articles, 
b.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drogher-man,  system. 
1873  Gardner  Hist.  Jamaica  330  Trade .  .done  on  what  is 
still  known  as  the  drogger  system.  1889  J.  J.  Thomas 
Froudacity  179  Engage  the.  .droghermen  as  able  seamen. 

Droghing :  see  Drog  v. 

Droght(e,  dro;t(e,  dro;pe,  obs.  ff.  Drought. 
Drogoman,  drogueman,  varr.  of  Dragoman. 
Drogue  (dn7ug).  Forms :  8  drug,  9  drugg, 
drog,  dro(u)gue.  [perh.  orig.  drug,  var.  of  Drag 
sb. ,  the  form  drogue  arising  through  assimilation 
to  drogue,  obs.  and  Sc.  form  of  Drug  jA1] 

1.  Whale- fishing.  A  contrivance  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  harpoon  line  to  check  the  progress  of  a 
whale  when  running  or  sounding. 

A  simple  form  consists  of  a  piece  of  stout  board,  12  or  14 
inches  square;  another  consists  of  a  small  wooden  tub,  with 
its  concavity  in  the  direction  of  the  whale. 

1725  Dudley  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  263  Sometimes 
they  will  get  away  after  they  have  been  lanced.. with  Irons 
in  them,  and  Drugs  fastened  to  them,  which  are  thick 
Boards  about  fourteen  Inches  square.  1858  Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade ,  Drog,  a  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  buoy  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  harpoon  line.  1875  Kingston  South  Sea 
Whaler  iii.  79  The  first  mate  was  on  the  point  of  heaving 
his  own  line  overboard  with  a  drougue  fastened  to  it. 

2.  Naut.  A  hooped  canvas  bag  towed  at  the 
stern  of  a  boat  to  prevent  it  from  broaching  to. 

1875  Bedford  Sailor’s  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  220  Towing 
astern  a  pig  of  ballast,  .or  canvas  bag  termed  a  ‘  drogue  ’  or 
drag  . .  to  hold  the  boat’s  stern  back,  and  prevent  her  being 
turned  broadside  to  the  sea  or  hroaching-to.  1878  Boston 
Mercury  8  June,  They  are  provided  with  a  novel  kind  of 
anchor  (the  drogue).  It  is  a  large  canvas  barrel-shaped  bag, 
attached  to  fifty  fathoms  of  rope.  1888  Scott.  Leader  29 
Nov.  7  The  first  breaker  lifted  the  boat  on  her  end,  while 
the  second,  driving  the  drogue  forward,  slacked  the  rope, 
when  the  boat  broached  to. 

Drogue,  -ry,  obs.  and  Sc.  ff.  Drug,  Druggery. 
Droll,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 

Droich  (dr<Jx)-  Sc.  Forms:  6  droiche,  7 
droigh,  9  droich.  [perh.  a  metathesis  of  duerch, 
duergh,  or  some  similar  form  of  Dwarf  ;  Gaelic 
has  also  droich  from  same  source.]  A  dwarf. 

>535  Ed.  Treas.  Acc.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I. 
*285  To  the  Droiche,  to  lows  his  claithis  fra  the  tailjeouris. 
1568  Bannatyne  MS.  If.  173  (Jam.)  Ane  little  Interlud,  of 
the  Droichis  part  of  the  Play,  a  1605  Montgomerie  E/yt- 
ing  7 cl  Polwart  70  Doe,  droigh,  what  thou  dow.  1818  Miss 
F eerier Marriage  II.  185  ‘The  Englishwomen  are  all  poor 
droichsj  said  Nicky,  who  had  seen  three  in.  .her  life. 
Hence  Droichy  a.,  dwarfish. 

1693  Scot.  Presbyt.  Flo:/ .  (1738)  117  There  was  Zaccheus, 
a  Man  of  a  low  Stature,  that  is,  a  little  droichy  Body. 

Droiet,  obs.  form  of  Droit  L 
Droig,  obs.  var.  of  Sc.  drogue,  Drug. 

+  Droil,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  (6  droyelle),  6-7 
droyl(e,  7  droil(e.  [The  origin  and  mutual 
relations  of  this  and  the  related  Droil  v.  are  not 
clear.  The  sb.  has  been  (very  doubtfully)  compared 
with  Icel.  drjoli,  drone,  sluggard.  According  to 
analogy  (as  well  as  dates),  the  vb.  would  be 
expected  to  be  formed  from  the  sb.  in  sense  1 ; 
the  vb.  however  is  possibly  related  to  Du.  druilen 
to  loiter,  slumber,  in  Kilian  druylen  ‘snggredi, 
latenter  siue  clam  ire  ’,  which  answers  for  the  form, 
but  imperfectly  for  the  sense.  The  word  has  prob. 
been  influenced  by  toil,  moil.  Cf.  also  Droy.] 

1.  A  servant  of  all  work  ;  a  drudge. 

i$qg  Remedy  agsl.  Love  Db,  A  bond  man  to  his  appetites, 
A  drudge  unto  a  droyelle.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut. 
xevi.  593  If  his  master  would  send  him  to  the  feeldes  or  vse 
him  as  a  droyle  in  his  house  to  doe  whatsoeuer  he  had  to  be 
done.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  301  So  they  be  faithfull 
droiles  and  drudges,  they  think  more  cannot  be  required. 
1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  11.  xi.  §  1. 264  Conditions  of  men., 
F reeman . .  Slave . .  Bondman . .  Droyl,  Drudge. 

2.  Drudgery  ;  toil  in  disagreeable  work. 

1639  Shirley  Gentl.  Venice  1.  ii,  ’Tis  I  do  all  the  droil, 
the  dirt- work.  164s  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  ii.  22  For  what 
reward  hath  man  of  all  his  droyle. 

+  Droil,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  6-7  droyl(e,  7  droil(e, 
[goes  with  Droil  sb.,  q.v.] 

1.  intr.  To  drudge,  slave,  toil  in  mean  work. 

1591  Spenser  M.  Hubberd  157  Let  such  vile  vassalls  borne 
to  base  vocation  Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living 
droyle.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  I.  iii.  (1718)  14  O  who  would 


droil,  Or  delve  in  such  a  soil !  1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl. 

v.  xvii.  207  To  make  mill-horses  of  them,  that  they  may 
the  better  droile  and  drudge  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  lusts. 

2.  trans.  To  subject  to  drudgery,  rare. 

1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  i.  22  To  what  hopeful!  end 
Droyle  we  our  crazy  bodies  ? 

Hence  j-  DroiTing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  135  Moiling  and  droiling  there  is  for 
the  world  without  measure.  1641  Milton  Reform.  1.  (1851) 
3  [The  soul]  left  the  dull  and  droyling  carcas  to  plod  on  in 
the  old  rode,  and  drudging  Trade  of  outward  Conformity. 
1674  Govt.  Tongue  ix.  §  13  The  droiling  pesant  scarce 
thinks  there  is  any  world  beyond  his  own  village,  or  the 
neighboring  markets. 

Droit 1  (droit,  or  as  F.,  drvva).  Also  5-6 
droyt,  6  droiet.  [a.  F.  droit,  earlier  dreit late 
pop.  L.  *drectum,  drictum  L.  directum  straight¬ 
ened,  straight,  right,  Direct;  as  sb.  a  straight  or 
right  line  ;  in  late  L.  right,  legal  right,  law.] 

1.  A  right ;  a  legal  claim  to  what  is  one’s  due  ; 
hence,  that  to  which  one  has  a  legal  claim  ;  a  due  ; 
pi.  dues,  duties,  perquisites  due  by  legal  right. 

Droits  of  Admiralty :  certain  rights  or  perquisites,  as  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  seizure  of  enemies’  ships,  wrecks, 
etc.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  but  now 
paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

1481  Caxton  Godejfroy  ccvi.  301  He  sayde  that  they  were 
the  droytes  and  rightes  of  his  chirche  of  the  sepulcre.  1484 — 
CuriallS  The  vertues  of  nature  and  the  ryghtes  and  droytes 
of  lyf  humayne.  1528  Sir  R.  Weston  in  Dillon  Calais  4* 
Pale  (1892)  92  Other  casualtyes  and  droyts  Royall  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Seignorye.  1638  Earl  Strafford  Lett.  (1739)  II. 
206  As  if  the  keeping  of  the  Fort,  .had  prejudiced  him  in  the 
Droits  of  his  Admiralty.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II. 
164  A  difficulty  experienced  in  collecting  the  droits  or  duties 
exacted.  1861  May  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  I-  lv •  198  George 
III  derived  a  considerable  amount  from  the  droits  of  the 
crown  and  Admiralty,  .and  other  casual  sources  of  revenue. 
1889  Century  Diet,  s.v.,  In  American  law  droits  of  admiralty 
are  not  as  such  recognized. 

J*  2.  Law,  right,  justice  ;  a  law.  Obs . 

1480  Caxton  OvicCs  Met.  x.  vii,  My  fader,  .knoweth  the 
lawes  &  droytes.  1481  —  Myrr.  1.  ix.  35  The  droytes  and 
la  wes  by  which  the  jugements  be  made.  1483  —  Cato 
C  viij,  It  is  founde  in  droyt  canon.  — Gold.  Leg.  175V1  To 
lerqe  the  Scyence  of  droyt  and  of  the  lawe.  1535-6  Act  27 
Hen .  VIIJ  c.  26  Preamb.,  The  Domynyon  ..  of  Wales., 
[whereof]  the  Kinges  moost  Roiall  Magestie  of  mere  droite 
and  verye  right  is  verie  hedde  King  Lorde  and  Ruler. 

3.  Comb.,  as  droit-house,  a  building  at  a  sea¬ 
port  for  the  collection  of  the  droits  of  Admiralty  ; 
droitsman,  the  collector  of  droits. 

1836  Ann.  Reg.  31  Plaintiff  was  taken  to  the  droit-house 
at  the  end  of  the  pier.  1866  Blackmore  Cradock  Nowell 
xxxiii,The  Admiralty  droitsmen  made  an  accurate  inventory 
of  the  bungs  and  blacking  bottles. 

+  Droit 2.  Obs.  [Origin  unascertained.]  A 
minute  weight ;  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  part 
of  a  grain  troy,  one  twenty-fourth  of  a  4  mite  ’. 

(Belonging  to  a  series  used  in  exact  computations  of  weight 
of  coins,  before  the  introduction  of  decimals,  the  alternate 
subdivisions  by  20  and  24  carrying  out  those  of  ounces  and 
pennyweights.  See  Notes  4-  Queries  8th  S.  X.  255,  278. 338.) 

1601  [‘  Weight  of  Silver  Coins  43  Eliz.  1601  ’  given  in  ‘  dwt., 
gr.,  Mites,  Droits,  Perits,  Blancs,’  cited  in  J.  Millan  Coins , 
Weights ,  4-  Meas.  1749.]  1604  Procl.  Jas.  /  in  Ruding 
Coinage  of  Gt.  Brit.  1840,  I.  363.  a  1606  Mint  4-  Monet  a 
(MS.  in  Royal  Mint  Lib.)  iv.  If.  2,  Note  that . .  in  1  grain 
Subtill  there  are  20^  Mites  Subtill,  and  so  further  to  Droites, 
to  be  devided  if  need  shalbe.  1649  Act  Long  Parlt.  c.  43 
(Scobell  11.  65).  Schedule  or  Table  annexed — Pieces  of 
Gold  :  xxs.  05  Penny  weights.  20  Grains.  10  Mites.  ..Pieces 
of  Silver:  . .  i(l  00  Penny  weights. 07  Grains.  14  Mites. 20 
Droits. 02  Perits.  12  Blanks.  —  Memorandum  :  Twelve 
Ounces  makes  a  pound  weight  Troy ; . .  Twenty  Mites  makes 
a  Grain  ;  Twenty  four  Droits  makes  a  Mite ;  Twenty  Perits 
makes  a  Droit ;  Twenty  four  Blanks  makes  a  Perit.  Passed 
1 7  July.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.  Ounce.  1658  Phillips 
s.v. Perit.  1708-43  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  160. 
1811  Kelly  Univ.  Cambist ,  The  Droit  of  20  Periots.  1858 
Simmonds  Did.  Trade ,  Droit ,  a  division  of  the  troy  grain 
used  by  moneyers. 

Droitural  (drortiural),  a.  Law.  [f.  F.  droi- 
ture  (see  next)  +  -al.]  Relating  to  a  right  to 
property,  as  distinguished  from  possession. 

1850  Burrill  cited  in  Webster.  1875  Poste  Gains  11. 
Comm.  (ed.  2)  191  He  might  recover  it  for  future  presenta¬ 
tions  by  droitural  writ  of  right  of  advowson.  Ibid.  iv.  649 
The  old  division  of  Real  actions  in  English  law  into  Pos¬ 
sessory  and  Droitural. 

+  Droi’ture.  Obs.  rai'e.  [a.F .droiturc  straight¬ 
ness,  rightness  late  pop.  L.  *drectura-m L.  di¬ 
rect  ura- m  a  making  straight  (VitrinO,  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  dirigere  to  straighten,  Direct.]  Uprightness. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  246/2  Therfor  remayneth  his 
droyture  perdurably  whyche  he  fulfilled  wyth  holy  werke. 

Droll  (dr<?ul),  sb.  Also  7  droile,  7-8  drol(e. 
[a.  F.  drole  (1584  droile  in  ITatz.-Darm. ;  in  16th 
c.  also  draitle),  orig.  a  sb.  1  a  good  fellow,  boone 
companion,  merrie  grig,  pleasant  wag ;  one  that 
cares  not  which  end  goes  forward,  or  how  the  world 
goes’  (Cotgr.)  ;  subseq.  also  an  adj.,  and  so  in  Eng. 
The  origin  of  the  F.  word  is  uncertain  :  see  Diez, 
Littre,  Darmesteter.] 

1.  A  funny  or  waggish  fellow  ;  a  merry-andrew, 
buffoon,  jester,  humorist. 

C1645  Howell  Lett.  1.  1.  xviii,  The  old  Duke  of  Main 
..  was  us’d  to  play  the  drol  with  him.  Ibid.  (1650)  I.  438 
Dr.  Dale,  who  was  a  witty  kind  of  drole.  1658  J.  Har¬ 
rington  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  11.  v.  (1700)  374  Lucian  is  a 
Drol,  and  intends  a  Jest.  1665  Pepys  Diary  7  June,  Very 
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merry  we  were,  Sir  Thomas  Harvy  being  a  very  drolle. 
c  1672  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  201  John  Lamphire  . . 
who  was  sometimes  the  natural  droll  of  the  company. 
a  1680  Butler  Rent.  (1759)  I.  102  The  worst  Drols  of 
Punchinellos  Were  much  th’  ingeniouser  Fellows.  1709 
Steele  Tatler  No.  9F2  Mr.Scoggin,  the  famous  Droll  of  the 
last  Century.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt .  Nat.  (1852)  I.  645  The 
frolic  gamesome  droll  they  have  seen  upon  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  1847  Disraeli  Tattered  11.  viii,  Mrs.  Coningsby 
was . .  a  fascinating  droll.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap 
328  As  for  the  droll  there,  he  that  plays  the  king  And  screws 
out  smile  with  a  red  nightcap  on. 
t  2.  A  comic  or  farcical  composition  or  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  a  farce ;  an»enacted  piece  of  buffoonery ; 
a  puppet-show.  Obs. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Tr in  arch. To  Rdr.  8  The  frequent  heapes 
Of  Braines,  from  the  weake  sun-shine  of  an  Eye  Work  Mag- 
gotts  out — short  Drolls — scurrilitie.  1662  Tatham  Aqua 
TrL  Introd.,  There  are  two  Drolls,  one  of  Watermen, 
the  other  of  Seamen.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac .,  Enthu¬ 
siasm  (1749)  I.  19  They  are  . .  the  subject  of  a  choice 
Droll  or  Puppet-show  at  Bart’lemy  Fair.  1731  Medley 
Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  I.  10  The  crew,  to  divert  them¬ 
selves,  acted  several  Drolls.  1818  Todd,  Drollery  . .  2.  A 
show ;  the  old  word  for  the  present  drolls  exhibited  at  fairs. 
+  b.  The  acting  of  farces.  Obs . 

1817  D.  Hughson  Walks  thro '  Lond.  194  A  house  of 
public  exhibition  in  horsemanship  and  droll. 

f  3.  The  action  of  making  jest  or  sport ;  jesting  ; 
burlesque  writing  or  style.  Obs. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  1.  13  The  whole  Sermon 
being  but  a  drol  and  derision  of  Kings  and  their  Ministers. 
1698  [R.  Ferguson]  View  Eccles.  Pref.,  To  turn  everything 
he  writes  of  into  Droll  and  Laughter.  1711  tr.  Werenfels ’ 
Disc.  Logomachys  164  The  ridiculous  Mockery  and  Drolls 
of  the  Vulgar.  1842  H.  Rogers  Ess.  I.  i.  35  A  pretty  story 
.  .that  affords  scope  for  clinch  and  droll. 

4.  attrib .  and  Comb.,  as  +  droll-booth,  -house,  a 
place  where  drolls  were  acted  (obs.)  ;  droll-teller . 

1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  1.  viii,  Like  Smith-field  Droll- 
Booth,  built  with  Wood.  1738  Watts  Holiness  of  Times 
iii.  YVks.  1812  III.  579  Should  the  senate-house  ..  be  used 
for  a  theatre  or  droll-house,  or  for  idle  puppet-shows  1866 
Sat.  Rev.  11  Aug.  186/1  The  droll-teller  still  went  his  rounds 
from  hall  to  cottage. 

Droll,  a.  [f.  F.  drole  :  see  prec.  sb.] 

1.  Intentionally  facetious,  amusing,  comical,  funny, 
f  Droll  painting ,  caricature ;  d.  painter,  caricaturist. 

1623  Jas.  I  in  FourC.  Eng.  Lett .  45, 1  heartily  thank  thee 
for  thy  kind  droll  letter.  1756-82  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope(<z&.  4) 
I.  ii. 5 1  Landschape-painting.. being  even  preferred  to  single 
portraits,  to  pieces  of  still-life,  to  droll-figures.  1762-71 
H.  Walpole  Ferine' s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  45  Daniel 
Boon,  Of  the  same  country,  a  droll  painter.  1789  Belsham 
Ess.  I.  x.  202  The  droll  inventions  of  Hogarth.  1858  Lytton 
What  will  He  do  1.  xii,  He  was  a  droll  and  joyous  humour¬ 
ist.  1861  Wright  Ess.  Archsol.  II.  xxiii.  230  Everybody 
has  a  perception  of  what  is  droll  and  ludicrous. 

2.  Unintentionally  amusing;  queer,  quaint,  odd, 
strange,  ‘  funny 

1753  Melmoth  Cicero  iv.  ix.  (R.)  Imitating  the  droll  figures 
those  gallant  youths  exhibited.  1790  Burns  Tam  CPShanter 
159  Wither’d  beldams,  auld  and  droll.  1822  Scott  Let.  in 
Taylor  &  Raine  Mem.Surtees  (1852)  164  I  have  built  a  droll 
sort  of  house  here  . .  a  pretty,  though  somewhat  fantastical 
residence,  a  1876  G.  Dawson  Biog.  Led .  (1886)  94  Charles 
the  Second  certainly  was  the  drollest  idol  ever  nation  set  up. 

Hence  DroTlity,  the  quality  of  being  droll ; 
concr.  a  droll  thing ;  DroTlness. 

1639  Davenant  Salmacida  Spolia  Dram.  Wks.  1872  II. 
317  Four  Grotesques  or  drollities.  1823  F.  Clissold  Ascent 
Mt.  Blanc  (1825)  10  Excited,  as  he  said,  by  the  drollness  of 
the  scene.  1885  Library  Mag.  (N.  Y.)  July  4  The  ground- 
cuckoo  is  an  embodiment  of  drollness  and  absurdity. 

Droll,  v.  Also  7  drol,  7-8  drole.  [a.  obs.  F. 
drdler  1  to  play  the  wag  *,  etc.  (Cotgr.),  f.  drole  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  sport  or  fun  ;  to  jest,  joke;  to 
play  the  buffoon.  Const,  with,  at,  on ,  upon . 

1654  Whitelocke  Jrnl.  Szued.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  130  White- 
locke  drolled  with  them.  1665  Earl  Marleburgh  Fair 
Warnings  19  There  was  no  greater  argument  of  a  foolish 
and  inconsiderate  person,  than  profanely  to  droll  at  Re¬ 
ligion.  a  1678  Marvell  Wks.  III.  33^  (R.)  As  Killegrew 
buffons  his  master,  they  droll  on  their  God,  but  a  much 
duller  way.  1680  Find.  Conformvig  Clergy  (ed.  2)  32  An 
Author.,  that  drolls  with  every  thing.  1739  Melmoth 
Fitzosb.  Lett.  (1763)  227  To  drole  upon  the  established 
religion  of  a  country.  1784C0WPER  Task  11.  369  He  doubt¬ 
less  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droll.  1894  R.  Bridges  Feast 
of  Bacchus  v.  1428  To  droll  on  a  private  person. 

2.  trans .  To  jest  (a  thing)  away,  off\  fto  jest 
(a  person)  out  of  or  into  something  (obs. ) ;  to  bring 
forth  after  the  manner  of  a  jester  or  buffoon. 

1663  R.  Stapylton  Slighted  Maidy  (N.)  He  would  scarce 
droll  away  the  sum  he  offer’d.  1679  Sharp  Serm.  at  St. 
Margarets  11  Apr.  11  To  Baffle  and  Droll  out  of  Counten¬ 
ance  those  that  stand  up  for  the  Reputation  of  Sacred 
things,  a  1704  R.  L’Estrange  (J.),  Men  that  will  not  be 
reasoned  into  their  senses,  may  yet  be  laughed  or  drolled 
into  them.  1834  T ait's  Mag.  I.  57  The  Mulgraves  and 
Masseys  . .  might  have  drolled  and  drivelled  forth  their 
sickening  imbecility  for  half  a  century. 

Hence  Dro  lling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Dro  1- 
lingly  adv. ;  jestingly,  so  as  to  make  a  jest  of  it ; 
t  Dro  ller,  J  DroTlist,  a  professed  facetious  per¬ 
son  ;  a  jester,  buffoon. 

1645  Evelyn  Diary  20  Feb.,  Their  drolling  lampoons  and 
scurrilous  papers.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cat'dinals  1.  1.  19 
[They]  use  but  drolling  and  impertinence  in  their  Argu¬ 
ments.  1676  Glanvill  Season.  Rejl.  i.  5  And  . .  now  he  . . 
sets  the  Apes  and  Drollers  upon  it.  1681  —  Sadducismus  11. 
(1726)  453  These  idle  Drollists  have  an  utter  Antipathy  to  all 
the  braver  and  more  generous  kinds  of  Knowledge.  1684 


J.  Goodman  Winter  Even.  Confer.  P  j.  (T.),  To  talk  lightly 
and  drollingly  of  it.  a  1713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1765)  2^4 
Something  like  an  Epitaph,  in  a  drolling  Stile.  1847  W. 
Irving  14  Apr.  in  Life  IV.  3  A  quiet  drolling  vein.  1882 
Trollope  Alice  Dugdale,  etc .  357  There  was  a  sound  of 
drolling  in  her  voice. 

Drollery  (dr<?l,*bri).  Also  7  drol^l)erie, 
drolrie  (drawlerie,  drallery).  [a.  F.  drolcrie 
(1584  in  Hatz.-Darm.;  also  drauleric  in  Cotgr.),  f. 
drole :  see  -ery.] 

1.  The  action  of  a  droll  ;  waggery,  jesting. 

*653-4  Whitelocke  Jrnl.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  279  So 

they  parted  in  much  drollerye.  1681  Glanvill  Saddu¬ 
cismus  11.  (1726)  449  An  affected  humour  of  Drollery  and 
Scoffing.  1743  J.  Morris  Serm.  vii.  202  Better  . .  than  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  their  jests  and  drollery.  1828  Carlyle 
Misc.  Ess.,  Burns  {iZ’jd)  II.  22  This  [faculty  of  caricature]  is 
Drollery  rather  than  Humour.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  iv. 
109  A  humour  for  drollery  and  sarcasm. 

2.  Something  humorous  or  funny  :  +  a.  A  comic 
play  or  entertainment ;  a  puppet-show  ;  a  puppet. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  in.  iii.  21  What  were  these?  A  liuing 
Drolerie.  1614  B.  Jonson  Barth .  Fair  Induct.,  Those 
that  beget  tales,  tempests,  and  such  like  drolleries.  1621 
Fletcher  Wild  Goose  Chase  1.  ii,  Our  women  the  best 
linguists ;  they  are  parrots  ;  O’  this  side  the  Alps  they  ’re 
nothing  but  mere  drolleries.  1847  Disraeli  Tancred  11. 
xiii,  A  land  that  has  never  been  blessed  by  that  fatal  drollery 
called  a  representative  government. 

+  b.  A  comic  picture  or  drawing  ;  a  caricature. 
*597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IF,  11.  i.  156  For  thy  walles,  a  pretty 
slight  Drollery,  .is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  Bed-hangings. 
1606  DekkeRvSVza  Sinnes  Ded.,  A  Drollerie  (or  Dutch  peece 
of  Lantskop)  may  sometimes  breed  in  the  beholders  eye,  as 
much  delectation,  as  the  best  and  most  curious  master-peece 
excellent  in  that  Art.  1641  Evelyn  Diary  13  Aug.,  We 
arrived  late  at  Roterdam,  where  was  their  annual  marte  or 
faire,  so  furnished  with  pictures  (especially  Landskips  and 
Drolleries,  as  they  call  those  clounish  representations)  that 
[etc.].  1888  F.  T.  Palgrave  in  19 th  Cent.  Jan.  85  [Dutch] 

pictures,  .were  not  classed  in  the  range  of  serious  .work ; 
they  bore  commonly  the  significant  name  of  Drolleries . 

c.  A  jest ;  a  facetious  story  or  tale. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  i.  170  Let  it  be  if  you  please 
a  Drawlery  upon  it.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
121  The  King  is  very  much  pleased  with  such  Fictions  and 
Drolleries.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  1.  4  Scribbling  drolleries 
each  of  us  together. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  droll ;  quaint  humour. 

1742  West  Let.  in  Gray's  Poems  (1775)  143  Old  words  re¬ 
vived.  .add  a  certain  drollery  to  the  comic,  and  a. romantic 
gravity  to  the  serious.  1856  Macaulay  Goldsm.  Misc.  Writ. 
i860  II.  255  The  rich  drollery  of  ‘  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ’. 

Hence  Drollerical  a.  nonce-wd.,  comical. 

1656  S.  Holland  Zara  (1719)  15  This  Drollerical  Poem 
mightily  augmented  our  Champion’s  Mirth. 

Drollic,  a .  rare.  [f.  Droll  sb.  +  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  droll  or  puppet-show. 

1743  Fielding  J.  Wild  11.  iii.  (D.),  At  the  fair  of  Bartho¬ 
lomew.  .Thalestris,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  Anna  Bullen, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  some  other  high  princess  in  drollic  story. 

Drollish  (drju'lij),  a.  Somewhat  droll. 

1674  tr.  Scheffers  Lapland  xxiv.  108  Imposing  drollish 
nick-names  upon  them.  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  II.  xii, 
A  drollish  and  witty  kind  of  peevishness. 

Drolly  (dr<Ju-l,li),  adv.  [f.  Droll  a.  -f  -ly  2.] 
In  a  droll  manner ;  funnily;  quaintly,  oddly. 

1662  Pepys  Diary  5  Nov.,  Jane,  .did  answer  me  so  humbly 
and  drolly  about  it.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  17  May  an. 
1775,  Tom  Davies  described  it  [Johnson’s  laugh]  drolly 
enough  :  *  He  laughs  like  a  rhinoceros  ’.  a  1864  Hawthorne 
A  mer.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  1 1. 43  A  tone  of  voice  having  a  drolly 
pathetic,  .sound.  1880  Ouida  Moths  II.  59  Things  manage 
themselves  drolly. 

Drom,  obs.  form  of  Drum. 
Dromseognathotis  (dr^nu>-gna>3s),  a.  Or- 
nith.  [f.  Dromseus  generic  name  of  the  emeu,  (ad. 
Gr.  Spopdios  swift-running)  +  yvaOos  jaw  :  see  -OUS.] 
Having  the  bones  of  the  palate  arranged  as  in  the 
emeu  and  its  allies.  Hence  Bromaeo  guathism, 
the  arrangement  of  the  palate-bone  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  manner. 

1867  Huxley  Classif.  Birds  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  425  The 
Drommognathous  birds  are  represented  by  the  single  genus 
Tiuamus,  which  has  a  completely  struthious  palate.  187s 
Parker  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  711/1  (Birds)  That  low  kind 
of  skull  which  is  called  1  Dromseognathous  ’  best  seen  in 
Dromseus  the  Emeu. 

Drombeslade,  -byllsclad,  var.  of  Drumslade 
Obs.,  a  drum. 

t  Dro  med,  -e.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  dromeda, 
f.  class.  L.  dromas,  dromad-eml\  =  Dromedary. 

[‘  Dromeda,  quoddam  genus  camelorum,  minoris  quidem 
staturse,  sed  velocioris  ’  (J.  de  Janua  in  Du  Cange) ;  *  dro¬ 
meda,  &  dromas  &  dromedarius,  idem  animal  est  minus 
camelo,  sed  velocius’.  (Gloss.  Camberonense  in  Du  C.)] 
c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  340  pei  camen  upon  dro- 
medis.^  1388  —  Isa.  lx.  6  The  lederis  of  dromedis  [1382  dro¬ 
medaries]  of  Madian  and  Effa.  1398TREVISA  Barth. De  P.R. 
xvm.  xxxvi.  (1495)  797  Dromedarius  is  an  heirde  and  keper 
of  Dromedes.  c  1410  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  viii.  (Sherard 
MS.),  The  dromedes  pat  they  riden  vpon.  1572  Bossewell 
Armorie  11.  58,  G.  beareth  sable,  a  Dromede  passante  d’Or, 
gesante  a  branche  of  the  Date  tree  propre. 

Dromedary  (drzrm-,  dr^nnedari).  Also  4-6 
dromodarye,  -ie  (drpmounday),  5  dromadayr, 
dromyder,  drowmondere,  dromond-,  dromy- 
dary,  (drombodary),  5-7  dromadary,  6  drome- 
dare,  -der,  dromun-,  drumbledary,  drummi-, 
dromeldory,  7  dromidore,  dromderrie,  dromi- 


dary.  [ad.  OF.  dromedaire  (mod.F .  dromadaire), 
late  L.  dromedarius  (Vulgate,  Isa.  lx. 6)  for  *droma- 
darius  (sc.  camelus ),  f.  dromas,  dromad-em  drome¬ 
dary,  a  Gr.  Spopas,  SpopaSa,  running,  runner  +  Lat. 
suffix  -drius  :  see  -ary  h  The  drumble-,  dromel- 
forms  are  due  to  popular  association  with  vernacular 
words  in  Drumble-,  q.  v.] 

1.  A  light  and  fleet  breed  of  the  camel,  specially 
reared  and  trained  for  riding.  See  Camel. 

Usually  of  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel,  but  the 
Bactrian  camel  may  also  be  improved  into  a  Dromedary. 

13..  K.  Alis.  3407  Olifans  and  camailes,  Dromedaries. 
1382  [see  prec.].  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  6207  Two  dromon- 
darys  drowe  hit  [a  chariot],  dressit  Jrerfore.  c  1400  tr.  Secrela 
Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  iii  Right  swyft  as 
dromyders.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-  Wiilcker  638  Hie  drome¬ 
darius,  a  drowmondere.  c  1500  Melusine  xxxvi.  274Thenne 
came  a  trucheman  mounted  vpon  a  dromadary.  1570 
Levins  Manip.  104  A  Drumbledary,  dromedarius.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  38  Ryding  upon  a  Dromedare  on 
hie,  Of  stature  huge,  and  horrible  of  hew.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  vi.  298  A  Dromidore,  and  Camel  differ  much  in 
quality,  but  not  in  quantity,  being  of  one  height,  bredth, 
and  length.  .theDromidory.  .will  ride  above  80  miles  in  the 
day.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  lxv,  The  Camels  and 
Dromedaries  of  a  Caravan.  1839  Thiklwall  Greece  VI. 
Iii.  271  Mounted  on  dromedaries,  they  crossed  the  desert. 

+  2.  =  Dromond.  Obs. 

[Late  L.  had  dromeda  also  as  the  name  of  a  sailing 
vessel  :  1  Lembus  est  genus  naviculse  quas  Dromedas 
dicimus’,  Fulgentius,  Super  Serm.  Antiq.  (c  550).] 

?c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  818  With  lxxx  shippes  of  large 
towre,  With  dromedarys  of  great  honour.  1520  [see  Dro¬ 
mond].  1568  C.  Watson  Polyb.  66  b,  They  looked  for  taking 
certaine  of  their  dromundaries,  costed  into  a  creek  adjoining. 

f  3.  A  stupid,  bungling  fellow.  Obs.  Cf.  Drum- 

BLE-DORE. 

1567  Drant  Horace  Epist.  B  ij,  Because  Democrites  i-udgd 
art  to  he  more  base  then  witte,  Therefore  those  drummi- 
dories  seeke  so  sleightlie  after  it.  1397  Pilgr.  Parnass.  11. 
217  An  old  Stigmatick,  an  ould  sober  Dromeder.  1632 
Massinger  &  Field  Fatal  Dcnvry  11.  ii,  A  soulless  drome¬ 
dary  1  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Dromedary,  a  Thief 
or  Rogue. .  You  are  a  purple  Dromedary.  .You  are  a  Bungler 
or  a  dull  Fellow  at  thieving.  1785  in  Grose. 

4.  attrib.,  as  dromedary  camel,  corps,  hump. 

ISS3  Brende  Q.  Curtius  v.  76  Dromedarye  Camels  that 
were  wonderful  swift.  1379-80  North  Plutarch  (1676)  572 
[He]  had  escaped,  .flying  upon  a  Dromedary-Cammel.  1844 
H.  H.  Wilson  Brit,  hulia  II.  301  He  moved  against  them 
with  the  third  cavalry,  the  dromedary  corps,  and  two  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry,  1880  Blackmore  M.  Auer  ley  xii,  The 
dromedary  humps  of  certain  hills. 

Hence  {nonce-nods.)  BromedaTian  a.,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  dromedary  ;  sb.,  a  rider  on  a  dromedary; 
also  Bromedarist. 

1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Reviv.  1.  xvii,  On  his  Dromedarian 
Brute.  1849  Lane  Mod.  Egypt.  II.  ix.  135  Mohhammad  Ibn 
Kamil  the  Dromedarist.  1877  Daily  Tel.  7  Nov.,  Ridden 
by  dromedarians  in  Egyptian  costume. 

Dromic  (dqrmik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  Spopacis,  f. 
Spopos  course,  race-course.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  form  of  a  race-course  ;  applied  to  the  basilican 
type  of  Eastern  churches  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  plan  of  a  race-course.  So  also  Bro'mical. 

1830  Neale  East.  Ch.  1. 11.  i.  170  There  are  many  [Eastern 
churches]  of  the  kind  called  dromic,  or  basilican,  which 
exhibit  the  early  Western  arrangement.  1875  Encycl.  Brit. 
III.  418/2  The  basilican  form,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
dromical,  from  its  shape  being  that  of  a  race-course.  1890 
Huxley  in  19 th  Cent.  Nov.  770  Such  megalithic  edifices  as 
the  dromic  vaults  of  Maes  How  and  New  Grange. 

Dromioid  (drp'miioid),  a.  {sb.)  [f.  mod.L. 

Dromia  a  genus  of  crustaceans  :  see  -oid.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  Dromia,  a  genus  of  Anomourous 
Crustacea,  closely  allied  to  the  true  crabs,  b.  sb. 
A  crustacean  of  this  genus. 

1832  Dana  Ci~ust.  1.  50  The  genus  Trichia.  .is  a  transition 
genus  between  the  Parthenopinea  and  the  Dromioids. 
Ibid.  53  Three  distinct  grades  of  degradation  ..  — i.  e., 
the  Dromioid,  the  Lithodioid,  and  the  Paguroid. 

Dromler :  see  Drumbler. 

Dro'inograph.  [f.  Gr.  Spopos  course  +  -graph.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  current.  Also  attrib. 

1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885  Landois  &  Stirling  II urn. 
Physiol.  I.  i8t  The  dromograph  curve,  .shews  the  primary 
elevation,  .and  the  dicrotic  elevation. 

Hence  Bromogra’pMc  a. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dromographic  curve,  the  tracing 
obtained  by  the  dromographic  indicator. 

Dromometer.  [f.  Gr.  Spopo-S  course:  see 
-meter.]  A  measurer  of  speed ;  a  pocket  in¬ 
strument,  serving  to  check  the  indications  of  the 
dromoscope. 

1881  Nature  XXIV.  225  Colonel  Leboulange  will  exhibit 
his  ingenious  dromometer  and  dromoscope  for  controlling 
the  velocity  of  trains. 

So  Bromometry,  the  measurement  of  velocity. 

1683  Petty  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  658  Dromometry, 
and  the  Measures  of  a  Ships  Motions  at  Sea. 

Dromond  (dqrmfind,  drrrmsnd).  Hist,  and 
arch.  Also  4-5  dromon,  dromoun,  dromonde, 
drowmound,  dromund,  5-6dromounde.  [a.  OF. 
dromon,  dromont,  AF.  dromund,  -unt,  (in  Cotgr. 
dromant ),  ad.  late  L.  dromon-em,  a.  Byz.  Gr.  Spb- 
pusv  large  vessel  propelled  by  many  oars,  f.  Spopos 
racing,  course.]  A  very  large  mediaeval  ship ; 
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according  to  Jal,  1  a  great  vessel  of  the  class  of 
long  ships  \  Used  both  in  war  and  commerce. 
In  more  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have  been 
4  a  ship  with  rowers,  having  a  single  sail  \ 

13.  .Guy  W.  (A.)  2802  A  dromond  he  seye  ariueing.  13. . 
Coer  de  L.  2459  The  drowmound  was  so  hevy  fraught,  That 
unethe  myght  it  saylen  aught.  13..  K.  A /is.  90  How  he 
scholde  his  fomen  quelle  ..  That  comen  by  schip  other 
dromouns.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  199  Whan  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  he  made  the  grete  dromons,  Which  passed  other  grete 
shippes  of  alle  the  comons.  1480  Caxton  C/iron.  Eng. 
cxciv.  17 1  He  and  his  companye  robbed  two  dromondes 
[ed.  1520  dromedaryes]  besyde  sandwyche.  1557  K.  A  rthur 
(Copland)  v.  iii,  A  great  multytude  of  shyppes,  galees, 
cojgges  and  dromoundes.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
vii.  30  A  mightie  Argosey,  called  a  Dromond.  1828  Scott 
F.  M,  Perth  viii,  I  have  got  the  sternpost  of  a  dromond 
brought  up  the  river  from  Dundee.  1849  J.  Sterling  in 
Fraser  s  Mag.  XXXIX.  171  Dromonds  huge  deep-weighed 
with  plenteousness.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  1.  Prol.  8 
The  great  dromond  swinging  from  the  quay. 

II  Dromornis  drompjnis).  Also  Dromeeornis. 
[f.  Spifio  1  course,  race,  or  mod.L.  Dromxus  emeu 

+  o/>m  bird.]  A  genus  of  extinct  Australian  ratite 
birds  allied  to  the  Emeu. 

1872  Owen  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  682.  1895  C.  Dixon  in 
Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  642  Among  extinct  types.. we  have  the 
Dromornis  of  Australia,  the  /Epyornis  of  Madagascar. 

II  Dromos  (drp-mps).  Archxol.  [Gr.  Spopos 
race-course,  avenue,  f.  vbl.  stem  Spep-  to  run.]  An 
avenue  or  entrance-passage  to  a  temple  or  other 
building,  often  as  in  Ancient  Egypt  between  rows 
of  columns  or  statues. 

1850  Leitch  Muller's  Attc.  Art  §  220.  217  Alleys  of 
colossal  rams  or  sphinxes  form  the  approach  or  dromos. 
1889  C.  D.  Bell  Winter  on  Nile  vi.  57  A  populous  city 
with  its  palaces  and  temples  and  dromos  of  sphinxes.  1896 
Academy  18  July  54/2  The  tholoi  with  their  entrance 
passages  or  dromoi  excavated  in  the  indurated  clay  of  the 
hillside  were,  .of  good  Mycenaean  period. 

DrOlUOSCOpe  (drp-m^skd^p).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Spopos 
running,  course  +  -scope.]  An  instrument  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  course  of  a  ship ;  also,  to  indicate  the 
velocity  of  a  train  or  other  vehicle. 

187s  Chamb.  Jml.  No.  133.  79  The  *  universal  dromo- 
scope  ’,  for  correcting  the  course  of  a  ship.  1876  Catal. 
Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  §  3131  Dromoscope.  By  means  of  this 
instrument  the  deviation  of  the  compass,  either  of  the 
course  or  azimuth,  is  indicated  merely  by  stopping  the 
hand.  1881  [see  Dromometer]. 

Dromslade,  -slet,  var.  of  Drumslade,  06s. 

Dron,  drone,  obs.  forms  of  Drown. 
Dro'nage.  [f.  Drone  sb.1  +  -age.  Cf.  Dotage.] 
The  condition  of  a  drone. 

1846  Ld.  Cockburn  Let.  in  Blackie's  Biog.  x.  (1895) 
232  We  only  aggravate  the  drone-age  of  the  drones.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  103  Many  a  man.  .is  reduced  into 
a  state  of  dronage  by  him  [the  usurer]. 

Drone  (dr<?un),  sb f  Forms:  a.  1  dran,  dreen, 
2-6  (s.  w.  dial.  7-9)  drane  (6  drayne,  6-7  dran) ; 
P.  ?  3  dro(n),  5-  drone  (6  dron,  drowne,  6- 7 
droane).  [OE.  dran ,  drten  (?  dran ,  drxn).  Cf. 
OS.,  pi.  dram  (? drdnt) , MLG.  drane, drdne,  E.Fris. 
drdne ,  LG.  drone,  whence  mod.Ger.  drohne .  Also 
OHG.  treno ,  MHG.  trene ,  tren  (Maaler  1561  Iran), 
mod.HG.  dial,  irehne,  trene  ‘drone’. 

The  etymological  relations  of  these  forms  are  difficult  to 
make  out,  esp.  in  our  ignorance  whether  the  vowel  in  OE. 
and  OS.  was  a  or  a.  A  short  a  would  bring  the  OE.  and 
OS.  words  together,  and  put  both  in  ablaut  relation  to 
OHG.  treno ,  from  an  ablaut  series  dren -  dran -  drnn-,  with 
primarysen.se 4  to  resound,  boom  ’,  whence  also  ON.  drynja , 
and  mod.G.  drbhnen  (see  Drounzl).  But  an  OE.  a  (: — at) 
would  not  belong  to  the  same  ablaut  series  as  OS.  d  (: — e). 
An  OE.  str.  fern,  dran ,  drane ,  would  regularly  give  ME. 
and  mod.  s.  w.  dial,  drane ;  but  it  leaves  unexplained  the 
mod.  drone  (found  chiefly  since  1483,  but  app.  indicated  by 
dro -,  in  a  mutilated  (?)  12th  c.  MS.  glossary,  Wr.-Wiilcker 
543/3)*  On  the  other  hand,  neither  are  the  facts  explained 
by  an  OE.  draft ,  since  this  would  have  given  ME.  dron , 
droon ,  mod.  drotie ,  Sc.  drane ;  for  drane  was  the  ordinary 
ME.,  and  is  now  a  southern  Eng.,  not  a  Sc.  form.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee.  It  is  a  non-worker, 
its  function  being  to  impregnate  the  queen-bee. 

a.  ciooo  /Elfric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  121/10  Fucus ,  dran. 
a  1100  Ags .  Voc.  Ibid.  318/35  Fucus ,  draen.  a  1x31  O.  E. 
Citron,  an.  1127,  Swa  drane  doth  in  hiue.  ^1394  P.  PI- 
Crede  726  As  dranes  doj?  nou3t  but  drynkej?  vp  \>e  huny. 
c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  21  Dranes  loue  weel 
reste.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  1.  ii,  If  any  drane  or  other  unpro¬ 
fitable  bee  entreth  in  to  the  hyue.  1570  Levins  Manip. 
19/1  A  Drane,  bee,  fucus.  Ibid.  200/2  A  Drayne.  Ibid.  168/5 
A  Drone.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  917  The 
Drone  called  in  Latine,  Fucus.. in  English,  a  Drone .  a 
Dran.  1880  IV.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Drain,  a  drone.  1880 
Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Drane ,  a  drone. 

P.  12..  Vocab.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  543/8  Fucus ,  drofn). 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  109/2  A  Drone,  asilus,  fucus.  1508 
Dron  [see  3].  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  122  There  is  a  bee 

called  a  drone,' and  she..wyll  eate  the  honny,  and  gather 
nothynge.  1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  389  It  helpeth  not  the 
droane,  but  the  bee.  1637  Heywood  Dial.  Wks.  1874  VI. 
322  The  Bee  makes  honey  till  his  sting  be  gone,  But  that 
once  lost,  he  soone  becomes  a  Drone.  1720  Gay  Poems 
(1745)  I.  7  Some  against  hostile  drones  the  hive  defend. 
1889  Geddes  Evol.  of  Sex  19  The  drone,  although 
passive  as  compared  with  the  unsexed  workers,  is  active 
when  compared  with  the  extraordinarily  passive  queen. 

2.  fig.  A  non-worker ;  a  lazy  idler,  a  sluggard. 

a  1529  Skelton  Agst.  Scottes  172  The  rude  rank  Scottes, 

lyke  dronken  dranes.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par . 


Pref.  3  Idle  loiterers  and  verai  dranes.  1570  B.  Googe  Pop. 
Kittgd.  1.  (1880)  8  a,  Droanes  that  greedily  consume  the  fruites 
of  others  paine.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  1.  ii.  205  The  lazie 
yawning  Drone.  1678  Otway  Friendship  in  F.  v.  i,  A 
Droan  of  a  Husband.  1693  Prideaux  Lett.  (Camden)  161 
Y#  preferments  of  yc  Church  were  never  designed  for  such 
drones.  1845  Disraeli  Sybil  (1863)  52  The  lands  are  held 
by  active  men  and  not  by  drones. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  drone-bee,  -cell,  -eggs; 
drone-like  adj. ;  drone  -  beetle  =  Dor  -  beetle  ; 
drone-fly,  a  dipterous  insect,  Eristalis  tenax ,  of 
family  Syrphidte ,  resembling  the  drone-bee. 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  IVemett  91  Ane  bumbart,  ane 
*dron  bee,  ane  bag  full  of  flewme.  1538  Starkey  England 

I.  iii.  77  Much  lyke  vnto  the  drowne  bees  in  a  hyue..  c  1540 
Pilgr.  T.  68  in  Thyttne's  Animadv.  (1865)  App.  i.  79,  I 
thought  yt  had  beyn  the  dran  be.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus. 

II.  (1882)  42  Drone  bees,  that  Hue  vpon  the  spoile  of  the 
poore  bees  that  labour.  1865  Wood  Homes  without  H. 
xxiii.  (1868)  426  There  are  three  kinds  of  cell  in  a  hive.. the 
worker-cell,  the  *drone-cell,  and  the  royal-cell.  1753 
Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  *  Drone-fly,  or  Bee  fly,  a  two  wing'd 
fly,  so  extremely  like  the  common  bee  as  to  be  at  first  sight 
not  easily  distinguishable  from  it.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  836, 
My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  ^drone-like  bee  [etc.]. 

Drone  (dr^n),  sb .2  Also  6  (9  s.w.  dial.)  drane 
(6  drene,  droon,  7  droane).  [app.  f.  Drone  v., 
though  its  early  application  to  a  bag-pipe  or  other 
sonorous  instrument  is  somewhat  surprising.] 

I.  1.  A  continued  deep  monotonous  sound  of  hum¬ 
ming  or  buzzing,  as  that  of  the  bass  of  the  bagpipe, 
the  humming  of  a  fly,  or  the  like. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xv.  7  Ane  fule,  thocht  he  haif 
causs  or  nane,  Cryis  ay,  Gif  me,  in  to  a  drane  [v.rr.  rane, 
drene;  riftte  stane].  1641  Milton  Anittiadv.  (1851)  209 
Ever,  .thumming  the  drone  of  one  plaine  Song.  1751  John¬ 
son  Rambler  No.  144  p  7  The  insects,  .that  torment  us  with 
their  drones  or  their  stings.  1755  Young  Centaur  ii.  Wks. 
17 57  IV.  140  The  dull  drone  of  nominal  diversion  still  hum¬ 
ming  on,  when  the  short  tune  of  enjoyment  is  over.  1864  Mrs. 
Gatty  Parables  fr.  Nat.  Ser.  iv.  131  The  occasional  drone 
of  the  [organ]  pipes  vibrating  drearily  through  the  aisles. 

b.  transf.  A  monotonous  tone  of  speech. 

1777  Mad.  D’Arblay  Early  Diary  (1889''  II.  205  I  would 
fain  give  you.  .some  idea  of  the  drone  of  her  voice.  1827 
Macaulay  Misc.  Poems  (i860)  416  He  commenced  his 
prelection  in  the  dullest  of  clerical  drones.  1888  Elworthy 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Drane,  a  drawl  in  speech. 

c.  A  monotonous  speaker  ;  a  drawler. 

1786  Burns  Ordination  x,  We  never  had  sic  twa  drones. 
1834  Lytton  Pompeii  1.  ii,  Some  drone  of  a  freedman .  .reads 
them  a  section  of  Cicero  ‘  De  Officiis  ’. 

II.  2.  A  bagpipe  or  similar  wind  instrument. 

1502  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  2  A  Myn- 
strell  that  played  upon  a  droon.  1515  Barclay  Egloges 
iv.  (1570)  C  iij/2  Yet  coulde  he  pipe  and  finger  well  a 
drone.  1530  Palsgr.  215/2  Drone,  a  bagpype,  corftejnuse. 
c  1700  Wooing  of  Q.  Cath.  in  Evans  O.  B.  (1784)1.  lvi.  310  Our 
harps  and  our  tabors,  and  sweet  humming  drones.  1787 
Burns  Fragm.,  ‘  When  Guildford  Good'  ix,  Caledon  threw 
by  the  drone,  An’  did  her  whittle,  draw,  man.  1858  M. 
Porteous  Souter  Johnny  30  An’  sit  an’  smirk,  an’  hotch, 
an’  swear  An’  blaw  the  drone. 

3.  The  bass  pipe  of  a  bagpipe,  which  emits  only 
one  continuous  tone. 

(The  modern  Highland  bagpipe  has  three  drones.) 

1592  Lyly  Midas  iv.  i,  The  bag-pipe’s  drone  his  hum  lays 
by.  1627  Drayton  A gincourt,  etc.  152  Then  your  Bagpypes 
you  may  burne,  It  is  neither  Droane  nor  Reed.. that  will 
serue  your  turne.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  i.  516  This  Light 
inspires,  and  plays  upon  The  Nose  of  Saint,  like  Bag-pipe 
Drone.  1774  Pennant  Tour  if l  Scotl.  in  1772, 303  The  bagpipe 
. .  had  two  long  pipes  or  drones  and  a  single  short  pipe.  1819 
W.  Tennant  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  90  The  drone  was 
here,  the  chanter  yonder.  1879  W.  H.  Stone  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  I.  123  The  Irish  bagpipe  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  .keys  producing  the  third  and  fifth  to  the  note  of 
the  chaunter  having  been  added  to  the  drones. 

4.  The  tone  emitted  by  the  drone  of  a  bag-pipe. 
1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  1.  ii.  85  I  am  as  Melancholly  as. . 

the  Drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  Bagpipe.  1623  Lisle  Allfric 
on  O.  <S*  N,  Test.  Ded.  38  What  sports  they  now  deuise 
With  Treble  and  Drone,  and  Bonfiers,  and  Bels.  1832-53 
Whistle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  1.  54  Till  the  bags  are 
weel  filled,  there  can  nae  drone  get  up.  1879  W.  H.  Stone 
in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  123  A  combination  of  fixed  notes  or 
4  drones  ’,  with  a  melody  or  ‘  chaunter  ’. 

5.  aitnb.,  as  drone-bagpipe,  - bass ,  -pipe,  -reed. 

1549  Compi.  Scot.  vi.  65  The  fyrst  hed  ane  drone  bag 

pipe,  a  1659  Cleveland  Gen.  Poems,  etc.  (1677)  2  While  his 
canting  Drone-pipe  scan’d  The  mystick  Figures  of  her 
hand.  1781  Cowper  Conversation  330  The  drone-pipe  of 
an  humblebee.  1879  W.  H.  Stone  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I. 
123  The  drone  reeds  are  only  intended  to  produce  a  single 
note,  which  can  be  tuned  by  a  slider  on  the  pipe  itself. 
Ibid.  124  An  instrument. .  with  a  ‘  drone  bass  *  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Drone  (dr^n),  V.l  Also  7  droan,  9  (dial.) 
drean.  [f.  Drone  sb -1  ;  or  sb.%,  sense  2.  (The 
ME.  Droun,  to  roar,  appears  to  be  a  distinct  though 
radically  related  word.)] 

1.  intr .  To  give  forth  a  continued  monotonous 
sound ;  to  hum  or  buzz,  as  a  bee  or  a  bagpipe ; 
to  talk  in  a  monotonous  tone. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xv.  8  He  that  dronis  ay  as  ane 
bee  Sowld  haif  ane  heirar  dull  as  stane.  1704  Swift  Mech. 
Operat.  Spirit  Misc.  (1711)  292  A  little  paultry  Mortal, 
droning,  and  dreaming,  and  drivelling  to  a  Multitude.  1837 
Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  11.  vi,  From  morning  to  night  . .  the 
Tribune  drones  with  oratory  on  this  matter.  1849  James 
Woodman  xvii,  The  inveterate  piper  droned  on.  1863  Barnes 
Dorset  Gloss.,  Drean,  to  drawl  in  speaking.  1868  Kings¬ 
ley  Christ m .  Day  13  Beetles  drone  along  the  hollow  lane. 


2.  trans.  To  utter  or  emit  in  a  dull,  monotonous 
tone.  Also  with  out. 

1614  B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fair  1.  iii,  A  dry  grace,  as  long  as 
a  table  cloth,  and  droan'd  out  by  thy  sonne.  1789  Mrs. 
Piozzi  Journ.  France  II.  352  A.. German  organ  droning 
its  dull  round  of  tunes,  i860  Thackeray  Round.  Papers, 
Week's  Hoi.  203  Penitents,  .droning  their  dirges. 

f  3.  [f.  Drone  jA2]  To  smoke  (a  pipe)  (ludi¬ 
crously  compared  to  playing  on  a  bagpipe).  Obs. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iii,  His  villanous 
Ganimede  and  he  ha’  been  droning  a  tobacco  pipe  there 
ever  sin’  yesterday  noone.  1609  —  Sil.  Worn.  iv.  i,  As  he 
lyes  on  his  backe  droning  a  tobacco  pipe. 

Drone,  vA  Also  6  drane.  [f.  Drone  rA1]  To 
act  or  behave  like  a  drone  bee. 

1.  intr.  To  proceed  in  a  sluggish,  lazy,  or 
indolent  manner.  Also  to  drone  it. 

1509-1680  [see  Droning///,  a.  2].  1711  Puckle  Club  §  606. 
1 12  To  which  Hive  every  one,  Bee-like,  Should  bring  honey, 
and  not  Drone  it  upon  the  heroick  labour  of  others.  1858 
W.  Johnson  Ionica  87  My  soul  went  droning  through  the 
hours.  1891  M.  E.  Wilkins  Humble  Rom.,  2  Old  Lovers  49 
The  business  was  not  quite  as  wide-awake  and  vigorous 
as  when  in  its  first  youth ;  it  droned  a  little  now. 

2.  trans.  To  pass  away,  drag  out,  spend  (life, 
time)  indolently  and  sluggishly. 

1739  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  I.  180  One  that  drones  away 
life,  without  ever  labouring.  1843  Lytton  Last  Bar.  1.  iii, 
To.. drone  out  manhood  in  measuring  cloth.  1876  C.  M. 
Davies  Unorth.  Lofid.  361  Gentlemen  who  merely  drone 
away  existence  in  a  laisser-allcr  kind  of  way. 

t  Dronel,  Dronet.  Obs.  [deriv.  of  Drone 
sb.1 :  perh.  one  form  is  an  error.]  =  Drone  sb.1 

1575  Appius  <5-  Virg.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  151  That 
dronel,  that  drousy  drakenosed  drivel.  1583  Stubbes  Anal. 
Abus.  To  Rdr.  (1877)  11  Like  vnto  dronets  deuouring  the 
sweet  honie  of  the  poore  labouring  bees. 

Droner  (dr<?u,n9i).  [f.  Drone  z/.1  +  -erL]  One 
who  drones,  f  a.  One  who  plays  on  a  drone  or 
bagpipe.  Obs.  b.  One  who  emits  a  monotonous 
sound ;  a  monotonous  speaker  or  reader. 

a  1547  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  VIII,  To  a  droner  that 
played  on  the  drone  10s.  1784  Laura  <5-  Augustus  I.  127 

Enough  to  have  awakened  the  suspicions  of  any  man 
except  such  an  old  droner.  1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock 
(1861)  109,  I  am  tempted,  .to  summon  the  aid  of  the  police, 
and  to  give  one  of  the  grinders,  howlers,  or  droners  in 
charge.  1893  R.  F.  Horton  Verbum  Dei  vi.  187  Mere 
droners.  .or  reciters,  .of  words  which  are  merely  traditional. 

Drong.  dial.  Also  drang.  [f.  ablaut  stem 
of  dring,  s.  w.  form  of  Thring,  OE.  fringan  to 
press,  compress.]  A  narrow  lane  or  passage. 

1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Drang,  a  narrow  lane  or  passage. 
Devonsh.  1830  Mem.  Gentlewoman  of  Old  School,  Each . . 
opening  into  a  different  street,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  lane ; 
indeed,  one  was  denominated  a  drang.  1863  Barnes  Dorset 
Gloss.,  Drong  or  Drongway,  a  narrow  way  between  two 
hedges  or  walls.  1880-88  West  Cornwall  Gloss.  W. 
Somerset  Word-bk.,  Drang ,  Drang-way.  1888  T.  Hardy 
Wessex  T.  (1889)  161  Accessible  for  vehicles  and  live-stock 
by  a  side  ‘  drong  ’. 

Drongo  (drp’qgo).  Ornitli.  [a.  Malagasy  drongo 
(Brisson  Ornithol.  1760).] 

1.  A  name  originally  belonging  to  a  Madagascar 
bird,  Dicrurus  (Edolius)  forjicalus ;  thence  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  species  of  Dicrurus,  and  in  a  wide 
sense  to  the  numerous  African  and  Indian  species 
of  Dicruridx,  also  called  Dr  on  go-shrikes. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  416  The  Drongos.  .are  fly-catching 
birds.  Ibid.,  The  Dicrurinm  or  Drongo  shrikes  of  Le 
Vaillant.  1894  Naturalist  on  Prowl  178  The  ever-changing 
. .  notes  of  the  Racket-tailed  Drongo. 

2.  Drongo  cuckoo,  a  species  of  the  cuckoo  genus 
Surniculus,  a  native  of  Nepaul. 

Droning  (drdu-niij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Drone  y.i 
and  2  +  -ing1.] 

1.  Continued  monotonous  emission  of  sound,  as 
of  buzzing  or  humming ;  monotonous  talk. 

1704  Swift  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit  ii.  Wks.  1 778  II.  20  Cant 
and  droning  supply  the  place  of  sense  and  reason.  1878 
H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  xviii.  507  The  monotonous 
droning  of  the  one-stringed  guitar.  1894  Fkoude  Erasmus 
vii.  113  Mere  sounds  like  the  dronings  of  a  barrel-organ. 

2.  Lazy,  indolent  inaction. 

1825  in  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss. 

Dro’uing,  ///.  a.  [-ing.2.]  That  drones. 

1.  [f.  Drone  z<.']  Emitting  a  dull,  monotonous 
sound ;  having  a  monotonous  tone  or  utterance. 

1601  ?Marston  Pasquil  <5*  Kath.  I.  i.  315  Along  with  me 
then,  you  droning  Sagbut  !  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv. 
89  Mix  with  tinkling  Brass,  the  Cymbals  droning  Sound. 
1750  Gray  Elegy  ii,  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his 
droning  flight.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  1.  v.  45 
The  endless  droning  eloquence  of  Bishops. 

2.  [f.  Drone  vf]  Lazy,  indolent,  inactive,  listless. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  186  Slouth  and 

wretchyd  Idylnes  By  wayes  remys  and  dranynge  neglygence. 
1680  Dryden  .9/.  Friar  11.  ii,  A  long  restive  race  of  dron¬ 
ing  kings.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Cofnpcnsation  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  46  The  droning  world. 

Hence  Dro  ningly  adv.,  in  a  droning  manner. 

1887  Advance  (Chicago)  6  Oct.  630  If  he  could.. read  it 
freshly  like  a  book,  not  droningly  and  dully  like  a  portion 
of  the  Bible.  1892  Lowell  in  Harper  s  Mag.  June  78/2 
That  droningly  dreary  book  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

Dronish  (drc?u  nij),  a.  [f.  Drone  sb.1  +  -ish.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  drone  or  male  bee ;  living  on 
another’s  labour ;  lazy,  indolent,  sluggish,  inactive. 
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1580  E.  Knight  Trial  Truth  37  (T.)  Good  travelling  bees 
..more  profitable  than  the  dronish  ones.  1630  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Laugh  <$•  be  fat  40  Wks.  11.  76/2  Each  lumpish 
asse,  and  dronish  noddie.  1714  Rowe  fane  Gray  in.  i, 
The  Dronish  Monks,  the  Scorn  and  Shame  of  Manhood. 
a  1845  Hood  Irish  Sckoobn.  xxix,  Some  dronish  Dominie. 
Hence  Dronishly  adv .,  Dro-ni.sh.ness. 

1731  in  Bailey  (both  words'.  1753  Ess.  on  Action  proper 
for  Pulpit  63  (L.)  Flaccid  dronishness  of  gesture. 

Dronk,  obs.  f.  drank ,  drunk :  see  Deink  v. 
Dronkelew :  see  Dkunkelew. 

Dronken,  obs.  f.  Drunken. 

Dronkle :  see  Drenkle. 

Dronseellett,  slade,  var.  Drumslade,  Obs. 

II  Dronte  (drp-nt).  Obs.  [Du.  and  Fr.  dronte.] 
A  name  of  the  Dodo,  q.  v. 

Drony  (dr<?u-ni),  a.1  [f.  Drone  sb.]  +  -y1.] 

Having  the  characteristics  of  a  drone ;  sluggish. 

1781  Johnson  in  Boswell  Life  (1831)  V.  3  To  restrain  a  man 
from  drony  solitude  and  useless  retirement.  1794  Mrs. 
Piozzi  Synon.  I.  169  Some  stupid  books  were  to  be  read 
by  drony  souls  with  a  uniform  monotony  of  voice. 

Drony,  a.2  [f.  Drone  +  Character¬ 

ized  by  a  drone  or  monotonous  tone,  hum,  or  buzz. 

1824  Body  d*  Soul  (ed.  4)  I.  93  The  bats  were  wheeling 
their  drony  flights.  1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  25  A  couple 
of  desperate  Dutch  prosers  . .  kept  up  a  steady,  drony  hum 
between  them.  1869  Lowell  Cathedral  Poet.  Wks.  1890 
IV.  52  That  drony  vacuum  of  compulsory  prayer. 

Droof(e,  obs.  form  of  drove  :  see  Drive  v. 
Drook,  var.  spelling  of  Drouic  v. 

Drool  (dr/7l),  v.  dial .  and  U.S.  [Contracted 
form  of  Drivel  v .]  =  Drivel  v.,  in  various  senses. 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Drool,  to  drivel.  Somerset.  1854 
Tmoreau  Walden  iv.  (1886)  124  [A  frog]  with  his  chin  upon 
a  heart-leaf,  which  serves  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps. 
a  i860  T.  Parker  in  Dean  Life  (1877)  159  (D.)  His  mouth 
drooling  with  texts.  1878  A.  Hamilton  Nerv.  Dis.  290 
There  may  be  drooling  of  saliva  and  other  indications  of 
bulbar  degeneration.  1879  J.  D.  Long  AEneid  hi.  803 
Blood  and  morsels  soaked  in  blood  and  wine  Did  drool. 
1880  W.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Drule ,  to  drivel. 

Droop  (dr?7p),  v.  Forms :  3-4  drupe,  4  drope, 
4-6  droupe,  drowp(e,  6  Sc.  drup,  6-7,  (9  dial.) 
droup,  6-  droop.  [ME.  drupe-n ,  drowpe-n ,  a. 
ON.  drupa  to  droop,  hang  the  head,  etc.,  deriv. 
wk.  vb.  f.  ablaut  series  dreiip -,  draup -,  drup - :  see 
etymological  note  to  Drop  sbl] 

1.  intr.  To  hang  or  sink  down,  as  from  weari¬ 
ness  or  exhaustion ;  to  bend,  incline,  or  slope 
downward.  Of  the  eyes:  To  be  bent  downward, 
with  the  eyelids  lowered. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16064  Iesus  stode  als  a  lambe,  His  hefde 
druppand  [v.rr.  drupand,  droupande]  dun.  £1386  Chaucer 
Prol.  107  Hise  arwes  drouped  noght  with  fetheres  lowe. 
T593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  n.  iii.  45  Thus  droupes  this  loftie 
Pyne,  and  hangs  his  sprayes.  1602  Marston  Ant.  <$•  Mel. 

11.  Wks.  1856  I.  26  He  is  the  flagging’st  bulrush  that  ere 
droopt  With  each  slight  mist  of  raine.  1709  Steele  Tatlcr 
No.  7  F  16  The  Bridegroom’s  Feathers  in  his  Hat  all 
drooped.  1858  A.  W.  Drayson  Sporting  S.  Africa  64  The 
elephant,  .male  twelve  feet  high,  droops  towards  the  tail. 
1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  m.  v,  Bella’s  eyes  drooped  over 
her  book. 

2.  To  sink,  go  down,  descend.  Now  only  poet. ; 
of  the  sun,  day,  etc. :  to  decline,  draw  to  a  close. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  9447  Er  I  degh,  or  droupe  in-to  helle. 
Ibid.  10407  pe  day  wex  dym,  droupit  pe  sun.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids .  N.  111.  ii.  357  The  starrie  Welkin  couer  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fogge.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  178  Laborious 
til  day  droop.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  1.  x.  5  The  Eagle 
.  .as  if  it  failed  Drooped  through  the  air.  1873  Black  Pr. 
Thule  xxvii.  452  The  evening  wore  on,  and  the  sun  drooped 
in  the  west. 

t  3.  To  sink  out  of  sight;  to  crouch  or  cower 
down  ;  to  lie  hidden.  Obs. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  iv,  The  dere  in  the  dellun,  Thay 
droupun  and  daren.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  133(2  Drowpyn, 
or  prively  to  be  hydde.  c  1450  Henryson  Test.  Cres.  (R.), 
His  eien  drouped  hole  sonken  in  his  heed.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  xx.  xix,  Here  ben  knyghtes  . .  that  wyl  not  longe 
droupe,  &  they  are  within  these  walks. 

4.  To  decline  in  vital  strength  and  energy ;  to 
sink  in  physical  exhaustion,  languish,  flag. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  122  Eson.  .Endured  his  dayes  drowp- 
ynge  in  age.  a  1400-50  A lexander  734*  She . . drowpys  doun 
in  swone.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xliii.  420,  I  drup  with  a 
ded  luke.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  xviii.  524  We  had  not  been 
at  Sea  long,  before  our  men  began  to  droop,  in  a  sort  of 
distemper  that  stole  ^  insensibly  on  them.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  31  F  3  This  great  Hero  drooped  like  a  scabbed 
Sheep.  1846  Dickens  in  Daily  News  (1896)  14  Feb.,  When 
our  poor  infants  droop. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  flag,  fail,  decay. 

1577  tr-  BullingePs  Decades  (1592)  34  The  faith  of  Abraham 
began  not  to  droope.  1607  Dekker  &  Webster  Northw. 
Hoc  1.  D.’s  Wks.  1873  HI.  4  The  towne  droopt  ever  since 
the  peace  in  Ireland,  a  1618  Raleigh  Rem.  (1644)  198  For 
the  encrease  and  enabling  of  Merchants,  which  now  droop 
and  daily  decay.  x88o  Bon.  Price  in  Fraser  s  Mag.  May 
678  Trade  languishes,  .the  rate  of  interest  droops. 

5.  To  flag  in  spirit  or  courage ;  to  become  de¬ 
jected,  dispirited,  or  despondent. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4460  Sir,  we  are  pe  droupander  R1340 
Fairf.  we  droupe  he  mare],  F or  tua  sueuens  we  sagh . .  to  night. 
C1330  R.  BRUNNEC/mw. (1810)252  He  drouped  perfore  doune, 
&  said  he  lond  wereschent.  c  1380  Sir  Peru  mb.  1103  pan  set 
he  him  doun  drurymode  ;  &  dropede  for  hure  sake,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  223,  I  dre,  I  drowpe,  I  dare  in 
drede.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  iv.  Prol.  158  To  droup  like 


a  fordullit  as.  1633  P*  Fletcher  Poet.  Misc.  86  Why 
droop’st,  my  soul?  Why  faint’st  thou  in  my  breast?  1709 
Steele  Tatler  No.  159  F  5  Must  my  Terentia  droop  under 
the  Weight  of  Sorrow  ?  1838  [see  Drooping ppl.  a.  3]. 

6.  trans.  To  let  hang  or  sink  down ;  to  bend  or 
incline  downwards ;  to  cast  down,  lower,  turn 
towards  the  ground  (the  eyes  or  face). 

1583  Stanyhurst  cEncis  1.  (Arb.)  33  Thee  Godes  hard  lour¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  her  phisnomye  drowped.  1591  Shaks. 
1  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  12  A  withered  Vine,  That  droupes  his 
sappe-lesse  Branches  to  the  ground.  1602  Marston  An¬ 
tonio's  Rev.  iv.  v,  He  droopes  his  eye.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  34  [The  reindeer]  resembles  the  stag,  only  it  some¬ 
what  droops  the  head.  1832  Tennyson  Eleanore  vi,  I 
cannot  veil,  or  droop  my  sight.  1882  Nares  Scamajiship 
(ed.  6)  64  The  shears  being  drooped,  shift  the.  .blocks. 

+  b.  nonce-use  with  out :  To  express  by  drooping. 

1605  Try  all  Chez*,  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  /V.(i884)  III.  319 
Why  wither  not  these  trees  . .  And  every  neighbour  branch 
droup  out  their  grief? 

c.  To  cause  to  drop,  fell,  lay  low. 

1819  B.  Cornwall  Dram.  Scenes,  Rape  Proserpine , 
And  if  the  woodman’s  axe  should  droop  the  tree  The  wood¬ 
bine  too  must  perish. 

Droop  (drz7p),  sb.  [f.  Droop  v.]  The  act  or 
fact  of  drooping  ;  drooping  action  or  condition ; 
downward  bend  or  sinking. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  iit.  xxv,  Get  up  out  of  thy 
drowsie  droop.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  (18 77)  I.  xxviii. 
226  His  only  blemish  a  droop  of  the  left  eyelid.  1853  Sir  H. 
Douglas  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3]  375  The  droop  of  the  chain 
is  14  feet.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxx.  409  The  droop 
of  the  shoulders.  1874  Forster  Dickens  (Househ.  Ed.) 
314  Such  indications  of  a  droop  in  his  invention.  1883 
Stevenson  Treas.  I  si.  xxiii,  Singing  a.,  droning  sailor’s 
song,  with  a  droop  and  a  quaver  at  the  end  of  every  verse. 

Droop,  a.  rare.  Also  6  drup,  droup,  drowp. 
[The  stem  of  Droop  v.  used  adjectively.]  =  Droop¬ 
ing//)/.  a. 

The  13th  c.  instances  are  doubtful ;  they  may  be  for 
drupiest  from  drupi,  Droopy. 

[a  1225  St.  Marker.  16,  I  . .  diueri  ant  darie  drupest  alre 
hinge.  ^1225  Leg.  Kath.  2050  Druicninde  &  dreori,  & 
drupest  alre  monne.]  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen 
192  Into  derne,  at  the  deid,  he  salbe  drup  [ v.r .  droup]  fundip. 
Ibid.  370  Eftir  dede  of  that  drupe,  that^  docht  nought  in 
chalmir.  ?i6..  Laird  d  Laminton  xiii.  in  Child  Ballads 
vii.  ccxxi.  (1890)  220/2  Droop  and  drowsie  was  the  blood. 
1852  Meanderings  of  Mem.  I.  87  In  the  droop  ash  shade. 

c.  esp.  in  parasynthetic  combs.,  as  droop- headed, 
- nosed ,  etc. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  29  If  it  [the 
Croupe]  fall  too  hastily,  the  Horse  is  said  to  be  droop-arsed. 
a  1821  Keats  Ode  to  Mclanch.  13  The  droop-headed  flowers. 
1881  A.  J.  Evans  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII.  228  The  . .  fine 
aquiline  nose  which  distinguishes]  these  Serbian  moun¬ 
taineers  from  their  droop-nosed  lowland  kinsmen. 

Drooped  (drz7pt),///.  a.  [f.  Droop  v.  + -ed.] 
Bent  downward  ;  downcast;  depressed. 

1873  Miss  Broughton  Nancy  II.  13  With  drooped  figure 
..and  swollen  face.  1885  Tennyson  Baling  Balan,  Now 
with  droopt  brow  down  the  long  glades  he  rode.  1891 
H.  Herman  His  Angel  72  With  drooped  eyes,  and  a  face 
to  which  a  hot  blush  was  rising. 

+  Broopen,  droupne,  v.  Obs.  [Extended 
form  of  Droop  v.  with  suffix  -en5,  as  if  repr.  an  ON. 
*dntpnal]  =  Droop  v.  5. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2048  (MS.  Cott.)  A1  adeadet,  drupninde 
&  dreri.  a  1240  Sa7ul.es  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  259  Godd 
iseh  ow  offruhte  ant  sumdel  drupnin  of  pat  fearlac  talde  of 
dea&  a  1300  Body  <$*  Soul  1  in  Map's  Poems  (Camden)  [MS. 
Vern.]  Als  ich  lay  in  Winteres  niht,  In  a  droupnynge  [MS. 
Audi,  droupening]  to  fore  the  day.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric 
P.  xvi.  54  For  hire  love  y  droupne  ant  dare.  £1340  Cursor 
M.  12625  (Trin.)  Wib  heuy  hert  &  droupenyng  chere. 

Broo’per.  [f.  Droop  v.  +  -er1.]  One  that 
droops  ;  +  one  whose  energy  or  spirit  fails. 

1586  Stanyhurst  Ded.  to  Sir  H.  Sidney  in  Holinshed 
Chron.  II.  80  If  the  historian  . .  be  pleasant,  he  is  noted  for 
a  jester  ;  if  he  be  grave,  he  is  reckoned  for  a  drooper.  1649 
Fuller  Just  Man's  Fun.  21  Let  such  droopers  know,  that 
.  .they  offend  God.  1657  G.  Hutcheson  Expos.  John  xiv.  15 
A.  .cure,  which  cannot  be  expected  by  lazie  drowpers. 

Drooping  (dr«-piq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Droop  v.  + 
-ing  !.]  The  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  verb 
Droop  ;  lit.  downward  hang  or  depression  ;  fig. 
falling  off,  pining  away  ;  dejection. 

13..  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1748  He  watz  in  drowping  depe. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3291  Sobbyng  vnfaire  ..  with  drouping 
on  nightes.  1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  11.  160  To  support 
the  people  of  God  against  discouragements  and  droopings. 
1816  ByronZM-tz///  v,  An  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 

attrib.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  v.  5  When  saplesseAge 
.  .Should  bring  thy  Father  to  his  drooping  Chaire. 

Drooping,  ppL  a.  [f.  Droop  v.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  Hanging  or  bending  down  ;  descending,  de¬ 
clining.  In  names  of  plants  =  L.  nutans. 

1590  [see  Droop  v.  2].  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonnets  xxvii.  7  Keep 
my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple 
I  si.  xxxvni.  xi,  Hang  down  her  drooping  head.  1796 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  III.  144  Long  stems  entirely 
drooping.  1827  Keble  Chr.  V.  2nd  Sund.  Advent  ii,  Why 
lifts  the  Church  her  drooping  head?  1861  Miss  Pratt 
Flo7Uer.  PI.  V.  275  Drooping  Star  of  Bethlehem.  1878 
Britten  Plant-71.,  Drooping  Tulip,  Fritillaria  Meleagris. 

2.  Declining  from  vigour,  prosperity,  etc. ;  failing, 
decaying,  flagging. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  31  b,  He  that  is  so  sower  of  witte, 
and  so  drowpyng  of  braine.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 
210  Overburthened  with  drooping  old  age.  1747  Gent l . 
Mag.  17  Drooping  cattle  ..  recover’d  to  their  health.  1885 
Manch.  Exam .  3  June  5/3  In  the  face  of  a  drooping  market. 


3.  Dejected,  depressed,  dispirited,  despondent. 

^1300  [see  Droop  v.  5].  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix. 

x,  Fayr  kny}t  why  sytte  ye  soo  droupyng.  1655  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  289  To  reuiue  y°  droopeing  speritts  of 
our  freinds  in  England.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  xxxiv. 
331  To  endeavour  to  raise  their  drooping  spirits'. 

Droo  pingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.]  In  a 
drooping,  hanging  down,  or  dejected  manner. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Aus7u.  to  Darel  200  To  support 
our  feeble  hands  which  hang  so  drowpingly  downe.  1814 
Byron  Lara  11.  xv,  That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it 
hung  !  1852  Hawthorne  Blithedale  Rom.  xiii,  She  stood 

droopingly  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Droo'pingness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.]  Droop¬ 
ing  condition  or  state. 

1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Banish'd  Virg.  220  The 
shackles  of  that  benumming  droopingnesse.  1864  Neale 
Seaton.  Poems  66  Where  lilies  hang  In  silver  droopingness. 

Droopy  (dn7*pi),  a.  Forms:  3  drupie,  6 
droupy,  -ie,  droopie,  6-  droopy.  [Early  ME. 
drupi ,  referred  to  Droop  v.,  but  perh.  repr.  an  ON. 
*  drupag -,  f.  drupr  drooping  spirits,  faintness.] 
Dejected,  sad,  gloomy,  drooping. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  88  [He]  makec5  drupie  chere.  a  1240  Lof 
song  in  Cott.  Horn,  205  Sumehwile  to  pleiful,  to  drupi 
o$er  hwiles.  ?i3-.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  245  (Halliw.) 
Sche  fonde  the  lady  alle  drupy,  Sore  wepyng  and  swythe 
sory.  a  1529  Skelton  Elynonr  Summing  15  Her  lothy  leere 
is.. ugly  of  cheere,  droupy  and  drowsie.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornay  iii.  35  Titans  golden  flame  That  shines  by  Day,  and 
droopie  Night.  1872  Mark  Twain  Intioc.  Abr.  ii.  19  Look¬ 
ing.  .droopy  and  woe-begone. 

Hence  Droopiness,  tendency  to  hang  down. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  870  Maiden,  the  sleepy 
richness  of  whose  eyes,  and  the  dowdy  droopiness  of  whose 
bonnet,  indicate  serious  contemplativeness. 

Drop  (drpp),  sb.  Forms  :  1  drop  a,  2-7  drope, 
4-7  droppe,  3-  drop  (5  droupe,  6-  Sc.  drap). 
[In  I.  repr.  OE.  dropa  wk.  masc.  =  OS.  dropo 
(MDu.  droppe ,  Du.  drop),  OFIG.  troffo ,  troffo 
(MHG.  tropfe ,  Ger.  tropfen ),  ON.  dropi  (Sw. 
cb'oppe)  OTeut.  *dropon-  and  *droppon- ,  f.  u- 
grade  of  ablaut  stem  dreup -,  draup-,  drup -. 

The  affinities  of  the  drop,  dreep,  drip ,  dripe,  droop  family 
of  words  are  here  exhibited  for  reference  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  places : 

1.  The  original  strong  vb. :  OTeut.  *dreup-,  draup-, 
d7‘Up-\  in  ON.  drjtipa  (Sw.  drypd),  OHG.  triofa7i  (Ger. 
triefeii ),  OS.  driopau,  OE.  dreopau,  ME.  drepe,  Dreep  v. 

II.  From  au-  grade  :  Causal  *draupjan  ;  in  ON.  dreypa , 
OHG.  troufen ,  OS.  *drdpian,  OE.  ^drlepan,  drypau,  ME. 
Dripe  v. 

III.  F  rom  ii-  grade:  ON.  dnipr  sb. ;  drupa-vb.  (: — *  drupe-, 
corresp.  to  a  Gothic  ^dmipan,  -aida),  ME.  droupeu.  Droop 
v.,  also  Droop  a.  and  sb.,  Droopen  v. 

IV.  From  u-  grade  :  1.  *dropon-  sb.  (pre-Teut.  *dhrub6n-'), 
in  ON.  di'opi,  OHG.  troffo ,  OS.  dropo,  OE.  dropa,  Drop 
sb.  Thence  *dropdjan,  OK.dropian,  Drop  v.  Also  *druf- 
jan ,  in  OE.  dryppan ,  ME.  dryppe.  Drip  v. 

2.  -pp  forms,  originating  in  assimilation  of  pre-Teut.  -bn 
to  -bb,  OTeut.  -pp,  in  sb.  * dhrubd{n,  gen.  dhrubnds,  assimi¬ 
lated  dhrubbds,  in  OTeut.  *dropd(n,  dropp- ;  whence,  by 
levelling,  *droppo(n- :  in  OHG.  tropfo ,  OE.  * droppa ,  ME. 
droppe'.  see  Drop  sb.  From  this,  *droppdjan,  OHG. 
tropfdn,  OE.  droppian.  Drop  v.  Also  *druppjan,  in  ON. 
*diyppa,  Da.  dryppe :  see  Drip  vi] 

I.  The  original  sb.  *  Primary  sense. 

1.  The  smallest  quantity  of  liquid  that  falls  or  de¬ 
taches  itself,  or  is  produced,  in  a  spherical  or  pear- 
shaped  form  ;  a  globule  of  liquid. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xliv.  9  [xlv.  8]  Myrre  &  dropa.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii.  44  And  his  swat  waes  swylce  blodes  dro- 
pan  [Lindisf.  G.  dropps,  Hatton  dropen]  on  eor'San  yrnende. 
c  icoo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  34  Laet  gedreopan  on  \?n  ea^an  amne 
dropan.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  184  Nout  so  muche  ase  a  lutel 
deawes  drope  a3ean  brode  see.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  560 
An  vewe  dropes  of  reine  j?er  velle.  a  1300  Fi'agm.  Pop.  Sc. 
(Wright)  213  If  hit  is  cold  up  an  he}  the  dropen  falleth  to 
snowe.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiii.  xxiv.  (1495) 
456  A  droppe  is  callyd  Stilla  while  it  fallith,  and  gutla 
while  it  stondyth  or  hangyth.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3320 
Elan,  .driet  the  dropis  of  hir  dregh  teris.  1563  W.  Fulke 
Meteors  (1640)  49  b,  Why  raine  falleth  in  round  drops.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.Georg.111.  750 On  his  hanging  Ears.  .Sweat  in 
clammy  Drops  appears.  1831  Brewster  Optics  xxxii.  265 
Drops  of  rain,  which  we  know  to  be  small  spheres.  1884 
Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary' s  Phaner.  145  The  hypodermal 
layer  of  tissue  containing  drops  of  oil  and  resin. 

b.  fig.  Of  things  immaterial. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  94  To  instill  sweete  droppes 
of  consolation,  into  your  heart  wounded  with  anguish.  1597 
1st  Ft.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  1.  i.  319  I  have  bespringled 
them  pritilie  with  the  drops  of  my  bountie.  a  1687  Waller 
(J.),  Admiring  in  the  gloomy  shade,  Those  little  drops  of 
Jight,  1784  Cowper  Task  in.  46  To  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmix’d  with  drops  of  bitter.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz 
51  Life’s  loss  drop  by  drop  distilled. 

c.  Drop  serejie,  transl.  of  L.  gutla  sereita,  an 
old  name  for  the  disease  of  the  eye  called  amaurosis. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  25  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath 
quencht  thir  Orbs.  1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III. 
175  The  Gutta  Serena  of  the  Arabic  writers,  whence  the 
term  ‘  Drop  Serene  ’  of  our  own  tongue. 

2.  ellipt.  or  absolutely :  =  tear-drop;  also  drop 
of  sweat,  blood,  dew,  rain,  according  to  context. 

ciooo  Azariah  64  in  Exeter  Bk.,  ponne  on  sumeres  tid 
sended  weorpeS  dropena  dreorung  mid  dae^es  hwile.  c  1400 
Destr.  Ti*oy  7997  Achilles  . .  warmyt  in  yre  . .  That  the 
droupes,  as  a  dew,  dankit  his  fas.  Ibid .  9216  He  dride  vp 
his  dropes  for  dymyng  his  ene.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1228  The 
maid  with  swelling  drops  gan  wet  Her  circled  eyne.  1607  — 
Cor.  v.  i.  10  I  vrg’d  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops  That 
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we  haue  bled  together.  1620  Quarles  Div.  Poems ,  Jonah 
(1638)6  Tradesmen  arise,  and  plie  your  thriving  shops  With 
truer  hands,  and  eate  your  meat  with  drops,  a  1657  Love¬ 
lace  Poems  ( 1864)  157  One  drop,  let  fall  From  her,  might 
save  the  universal  ball.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  xviii,  They 
would  be  faithful  to  him  to  the  last  drop.  1887  Bowen  Virg. 
VEneid  in.  175  Cold  drops  over  me  streaming,  I  leapt  forth¬ 
with  from  my  bed. 

3.  spec .  In  dispensing  and  administering  medicines, 
etc.,  the  smallest  separable  quantity  of  a  liquid. 

1772  T.  Percival  Ess.  Med.  <5-  Exper.  (1777)  I.  97  Forty 
drops  of  the  acid  of  vitriol.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Loud. 
Disp.  (1818)  p.  lxxxii,  The  London  College  have  introduced 
the  last  measure  [minim]  as  a  substitute  for  the  drop,  the 
inaccuracy  of  which  had  been  long  experienced ;  as  the 
fluidity  and  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  the  thickness  of 
the  lip  of  the  phial,  and  even  its  degree  of  inclination,  were 
all  liable  to  vary  its  size.  1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 

I.  344  Twenty  drops  of  turpentine,  with  four  black  drops, 
were  given  every  four  hours. 

4.  pi.  A  medicinal  preparation  to  be  taken  or 
administered  in  drops.  Rarely  sing. 

1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  47  Adding  some  of  the  chymical 
Drops  into  any  liquid  she  shall  drink.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.y  Guttz  Anglicans,  English  drops,  volatile  English 
drops,  or  Goddard’s  drops,  a  name  of  a  medicinal  liquor. 
1728  Swift  Jrnl.  Mod.  Lady  205  Here,  Betty,  let  me  take 
my  drops.  1810  Crabbe  Borough  vii.  Wks.  1834  III.  133 
Tincture  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill. 

**  The  amount  of  a  drop ,  a  very  small  quantity. 

5.  Such  a  quantity  as  would  fall  in,  or  form,  a 
single  drop  ;  the  smallest  appreciable  quantity. 

c  1290  S'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  100/290  Nou3t  o  drope  of  blode. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  16814  +  39  pen  mi3t  pei  ..  More  blode 
fynd  none,  But  pat  sely  drope  pat  was  In  his  hert.  c  1400 
Lajifranc' s  Cirurg.  124  pei  comaunden  to  drynke  a  drope 
of  water.  1581  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586) 
104b,  Writers:  who,  with  one  drop  or  two  of  inke,  may 
prolong  our  life.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  9  A  man 
may  as  well  steal  all  one's  money,  as  a  drop  of  Water  from 
anyone.  1786  Burns  Sc.  Drink  vii,  His  wee  drap  parritch. 
1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar.  11.  ix,  Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  163 
Suspected  of  a  drop  of  Moorish  blood  in  their  composition. 

b.  A  drop  in  the  (a)  bucket  or  the  ocean  :  a 
quantity  bearing  an  infinitesimally  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole. 

1382  Wvclif  Isa.  xl.  15  Lo  !  Jentiles  as  a  drope  of  a  boket, 
and  as  moment  of  a  balaunce  ben  holden.  1611  ibid.,  The 
nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket.  1693  W.  Freke  Set.  Ess. 
xxxiii.  206  The  Invisible,  Infinite  and  Eternal  Maker  of  all 
things  . .  to  whom  the  Whole  Globe  is  but  as  a  drop  of  the 
Bucket.  1844  Dickens  Chr.  C.  i,  The  dealings  of  my  trade 
were  but  a  drop  of  water  in  the.  .ocean  of  my  business. 

6.  spec.  A  small  quantity  of  drink  or  intoxicating 
liquor.  To  have  a  drop  in  one's  eye  :  to  show  signs 
of  having  had  a  glass.  To  take  one's  drops  :  to 
drink  hard,  to  tipple. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  Drop-in-his-eye ,  almost 
drunk.  1738  Swift  Pol.  Conv.  i.  Wks.  1778  X.  159  You  must 
own  you  had  a  drop  in  your  eye  ;  When  I  left  you,  you  were 
half  seas  over.  1775  Sir  M.  Hunter  Jrnl.  (1894)  21  The 
captain’s  servant,  .liked  a  drop  as  well  as  his  master.  ^1793 
Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  10  If  I  like  any  drop — but  a  drop 
in  my  eye.  1828  Craven  Dial .,  Drops ,  ‘  to  take  one’s  drops,’ 
to  drink  hard,  applied  to  one  who  drinks  spirits.  1886 
Stevenson  Pr.  Otto  1.  iv,  I  have  had  a  drop,  but  I  had  not 
been  drinking.  1888  J.  Payn  Myst.  Mirbridge  (Tauchn.)  1 1 . 

xi.  1 19,  I  went  to  the  Chequers  and  had  a  drop  too  much. 

7.  transf.  and  fig.  A  minute  quantity,  portion,  or 
particle  of  anything  immaterial. 

c  1398  Chaucer  Fortune  58  I  the  lente  a  drope  of  my 
rychesse.  1413  Pilgr.  Soiule  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  66  Is 
there  in  the  no  drope  of  kyndenesse.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V. 

II.  ii.  195  Take  paine  To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of 
modestie  Thy  skipping  spirit.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass 

xii.  (1664)  131  Having  a  drop  of  Words,  and  a  floud  of 
Cogitations.  1813  Byron  Giaour  263  Gather  in  that  drop 
of  time  A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

8.  An  obsolete  Scotch  weight,  =  of  an  ounce. 

In  the  Scottish  Troy  or  Dutch  weight  =  29-722  troy  grains ; 

in  Scottish  Tron  weight  =  37*588  troy  grains  (the  pound  of  16 
oz.  being  in  the  former  =  7609  gr.,  in  the  latter  9622*6  gr.). 

1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  35,  xj 
spoones,  Scots  worke,  weghtan  xiij  unce  iij  dropes.  1673 
A  cc.  Bk.Sir  J.  Foulis ( 1894)  14  A  quech  weighting  1 8  unce  and 
10  drop.  1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scotl.  1. 78  Archers  consider 
an  arrow  of  from  20  to  24  drop  weight  to  be  the  best  for  flight. 

***  Something  like  a  drop  in  appearance. 

f  9.  A  spot  of  colour  (like  the  mark  or  stain  of 
a  drop)  ;  also  fig.,  spot,  stain.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  236  O  Sone  of  God  allone, 
O  Sapience,  O  Hope,  of  synys  drope  or  fraude  immuyn. 
1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII ,  80  The  other  all  blacke, 
dropped  wfc  silver  droppes.  1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts 
(1658)91  Their  belly  is  parted  with  black  strakes  and  drops. 
1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  11.  (1677)  213  The  points  and 
extremities  of  their  Feathers  full  of  white  drops. 

10.  Applied  to  various  objects  resembling  a  drop 
of  liquid  in  size,  shape,  or  pendent  character. 

a.  A  pendant  of  metal  or  precious  stone,  as 
an  ear-drop  ;  a  glass  pendant  of  a  chandelier,  etc. 

1502  Priv.  Purse  Exp.Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  21  Spangelles 
settes  . .  sterrys  dropes  and  pointes  ..  for  garnisshing  of 
jakettes.  1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1750/4  A  pair  of  Diamond 
Pendants,  with  Roses,  and  Knots  and  Drops.  1725  De  Foe 
Voy.  rozmd  World  (1840)  140  A  pair  of  ear-rings,  .with  a 
fine  drop.  i86x  Macm.  Mag.  Jan.  186  (Hoppe)  Cut  drops 
of  a  glass  chandelier.  1885  Scribners  Mag.  XXX.  728/1 
A  large  silver  urn  bedecked  with  the  drop-and-garland  of 
Queen  Anne’s  time. 

b.  Arch,  (pi.)  The  frusta  of  cones  used  tinder 
the  triglyphs  in  the  architrave  of  the  Doric  Order 


below  the  teenia  ;  also  in  the  under  part  of  the 
mutuli  or  modillions.  (L.  guttx.)  (Gwilt.) 

1696  Phillips  (ed.  5),  Dropp  .  .an  Ornament  in  the  Pillars 
of  the  Doric  Order,  underneath  the  Triglyphs;  represent¬ 
ing  Dropps  or  little  Bells. 

c.  Nazit.  See  quot. 

ci 850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  116  Drops  are.,  small 
foliages  of  carved-work  in  the  stern-munnions. 

t  d.  Small  shot.  Cf.  also  drop-shot  in  23.  Obs. 

1752  Maccoll  in  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  (1753)  397/2  The.  .gun. . 
was  charged  with  powder  and  small  drops.  1825-80  Jamieson 
s.v.  Draps,  Lead  draps ,  small  shot  of  every  description. 

e.  A  lozenge  or  sugar-plum,  originally  of 
spherical  form,  but  now  of  various  shapes. 

1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Astleys,  Ma,  in  the  openness  of 
her  heart,  offered  the  governess  an  acidulated  drop.  1851 
Ojfic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  202  Fancy  chocolate  in  drops. 

f.  Name  of  a  variety  of  plum,  gooseberry,  etc. 

1883  G.  Allen  in  Colin  Clout's  Cal.  197  Orleans  plums, 

and  golden  drops,  which  differ,  .in  their  fruit. 

g.  Applied  to  flowers  with  pendent  blossoms,  as 
the  fuchsia  (dial.),  and  in  coinb.,  as  snow-drop. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  226  December  . .  Flowers 
in  Prime  ..  Snow-flowers  or  Drops,  Yucca,  etc.  1892  Nor - 
thumbld.  Gloss. ,  Drops ,  the  common  name  for  fuchsia. 

h.  ( Prince )  Rupert's  Drops :  see  quots. 

1662  Merrett  tr.  Neri's  Art  of  Glass  353  An  Account  of 
the  Glass  drops.  These  Drops  were  first  brought  into 
England  by  His  Highness  Prince  Rupert  out  of  Germany. 
1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Rupert's  Dropsy  a  sort  of  glass 
drops  with  long  and  slender  tails,  which  burst  to  pieces,  on 
the  breaking  off  those  tails  in  any  parts.  1833  N.  Arnott 
Physics {z d.  5)  II.  1.  24  A  toy  calLed  a  Prince  Rupert’s  Drop 
(a  pear-shaped  lump  of  glass  with  a  slender  stalk). 

+  11.  A  disease:  in  quot.  1559  (and  prob.  in 
c  1000)  gout.  (  =  med.L.  giilta,  F.  gouttel)  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  236  Heo  adc  yfel  blod  and  h^ue 
dropan  gewyldej>.  Ibid.  376  Wi5  fot  adle,  and  wi5  Sone 
dropan  nim  datulus.  1559  Morwyng  Evonym.  241  This 
. .  cureth  all  scabbednes  and  the  drop.  Ibid .,  Sod  with  bran 
and  drunnken  it  driveth  away  all  droppes. 

II.  Secondary  sb.,  f.  Drop  v.  *  The  action. 

12.  The  action  or  an  act  of  dropping,  in  various 
senses,  e.g.  the  fall  of  a  minute  particle  of  liquid  ; 
an  abrupt  and  clear  fall  or  vertical  descent  in  space  ; 
a  decided  descent  professionally  or  socially :  see 
the  vb.  +  To  give  one  the  drop  ;  to  give  one  the 
slip  (obs.). 

1637  B.  Jonson  Sad  Sheph.  1.  ii,  My  slow  drop  of  tears. 
1708  Mrs.  Centlivre  Busie  Body  in.  v,  I’ll  give  him  the 
drop,  and  away  to  Guardian’s,  and  find  it  out.  1832  W.  Irving 
Alhambra  I.  288  The.  .fountain  with  its  eternal  drop-drop 
and  splash-splash.  1851  Mayhew Lond.  Labour (1861)  111. 
99 (Hoppe),  I.  .began  pitching  in  the  street.  I  didn’t  much 
like  it,  after  being  a  regular  performer,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  a  drop.  1855  Browning  By  Fireside  xi,  The  drop  of 
the  woodland  fruit's  begun  These  early  November  hours. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Aug.  5/1  The  force  of  gravity,  which 
has  far  greater  influence  than  any  other  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  bullet,  and  is  called  ‘the  drop’  of  the  bullet 

b.  slang.  Cf.  drop -cove,  drop- game  in  23. 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  game  of  ring¬ 
dropping  is  called  the  drop.  1823  in  Grose. 

c.  With  adverbs,  as  drop  in  (see  Drop  v.  27), 
drop  out  (see  quot.). 

1819  Metropolis  I.  234  D-s-y  gave  us  a  drop  in  for  a  few 
minutes,  just  long  enough  to  be  perceived.  1882  Drop  out 
[see  Drop-kick].  1896  Lazos  of  Football  3  Drop-cnit  is  a 
drop-kick  from  within  25  yards  of  the  kicker’s  goal  line. 
1896  Durham  Univ.  Jrnl.  21  Mar.  69  The  drop-out  was 
well  followed  up. 

13.  fig.  A  sheer  fall  or  descent  in  anything 
measured  by  a  scale;  e.g.  in  prices,  values,  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure,  temperature,  etc. 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Drop ,  a  reduction  of  wages.  1883 
Daily  Nezus  12  July  3/5  A  portion  of  the  hands  ..  have 
abided  by  the  agreement  and  gone  in  again  at  the  drop. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  29  Oct.  4/4  Owing  to  the  drop  in  ex¬ 
changes  and  higher  rates  of  discount.  Mod.  There  has  been 
a  great  drop  in  the  temperature  since  yesterday  morning. 

14.  To  get  (have)  the  drop  on  (U.  S.)  :  to  get 
(have)  a  person  at  a  disadvantage ;  orig.  to  have 
the  chance  to  shoot  before  the  antagonist  can  use 
his  weapon. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  208 /r  The  men.. were  always 
waiting  to  ‘  get  the  drop  ’  on  somebody.  1884  U.  S.  Nezvs - 
papery  The  Sheriff  and  his  deputies,  .having  the  drop  on 
the  outlaw  he  surrendered  quietly.  1893  McCarthy  Red 
Diamonds  II.  27  It  was  my  own  fault  for  letting  them  get 
the  chance  to  have  the  drop  on  me. 

15.  The  act  of  dropping  or  giving  birth  to  young ; 
the  produce  so  dropped. 

.891  Australasian  320/4  The  bulk  [of  the  lambs]  consisted 
of  this  season's  drop. 

**  That  which  drops  or  is  used  for  dropping. 

16.  In  a  theatre  :  The  painted  curtain  let  down 
between  the  acts  of  a  play  to  shut  off  the  stage 
from  the  view  of  the  audience  ;  also  called  act 
dropy  and  (less  technically)  drop-curtain . 

1779  Sheridan  Critic  11.  ii,  The  carpenters  say,  that 
unless  there  is  some  business  put  in  here  before  the  drop, 
they  shan’t  have  time  to  clear  away  the  fort.  1859  Sala 
Gaslight  «$*  D.  ii.  21  Long  cylinders,  or  rollers,  used  for 
‘drops’.  1896  C.  Wyndham  in  Daily  News  2  May  8/2 
The  curtain  which  will  fall  to-night  upon  the  drama.  ,  will 
not  be  a  final  curtain,  but  only  an  act  drop  serving  to  divide 
one  section  of  a  career,  one  stage  of  friendship  from  the  next. 

17.  A  small  platform  or  trap-door  on  the  gallows, 
on  which  the  condemned  stands  with  the  halter 
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round  his  neck,  and  which  is  let  fall  from  under 
his  feet. 

1796  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.v.,  The  new  drop  ;  a  contriv¬ 
ance  for  executing  felons  at  Newgate.  1810  Bentham  Pack - 
ing  {1821)  121  The  Nezu  Drop.  1813  Examiner  18  Jan.  43/2 
The  drop  fell.  They  were  executed  in  their  irons.  1843  Sir  P. 
Laurie  in  Croker  Papers^  1884)  III.  xxiii.  15  The  first  attempt 
at  something  like  a  drop  in  hanging  criminals  was  at  the 
execution  of  Lord  Ferrers  at  Tyburn  hi  1760,  but.. it  was 
not  adopted  as  the  general  mode  of  execution  till  1783, 
when  ten  felons  were  executed  on  the  9th  of  December., 
for  the  first  time  in  front  of  Newgate,  on  a  new  drop  or 
scaffold  hung  with  black. 

18.  Variously  applied  to  things  which  drop 
or  fall  from  a  height,  and  to  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ances  arranged  to  descend,  or  fall  from  an  elevated 
position  :  see  quots.  b.  A  movable  plate  covering 
the  key-hole  of  a  lock.  e.  The  slit  or  aperture  of 
a  letter-box  (U. .S’.). 

a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Angliat  Draps ,  fruit  in  an 
orchard  dropping  before  it  is  fit  to  be  gathered.  1858 
Simmonds  Diet.  Pradey  Dropy  a  machine  for  lowering  coals 
from  railway  staiths  into  the  holds  of  colliers.  1864 
Webster,  Drop  ..  a  contrivance  for  temporarily  lowering 
a  gas-jet.  Ibid,  [see  drop-press  s.v.  Drop-].  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.y  Drop ,  a  swaging-hammer  which  drops  between 
guides.  1879  Postal  Lazos  <$•  Reg.  of  U.  S.  427  Drop ,  the 
opening  in  a  post-office  or  mail  apartment  of  a  car  for  the 
mailing  of  letters,  .by  the  public.  1880  W.  Comzoall  Gloss. , 
Drops ,  window-blinds.  ‘  I  knew  he  was  dead — the  drops 
were  down  ’. 

***  The  space,  place,  or  part,  in  -which  there  is 
a  fall  or  vertical  descent. 

19.  The  distance  through  which  anything 
drops  or  is  allowed  to  fall;  e.g.  the  distance 
through  which  a  criminal  drops  when  hanged. 

1879  Daily  Tel.  6  Sept.,  I  would  recommend  the  drop  to 
be  no  more  than  2^  feet  with  ordinary  sized  men.  1884 
A.  Griffiths  Chron.  Nezogate  vi.  174  Sometimes  the  rope 
slipped,  or  the  drop  was  insufficient.  1892  Lit.  World 
3  June  534/3  As  to  the  length  of  the  drop  there  has  been 
prolonged  controversy. 

20.  The  depth  to  which  anything  sinks  or  is 
sunk  below  the  general  level. 

1794  Rigging  Sp  Seamanship  I.  87  Drop  of  a  sail,  a  term 
sometimes  used  to  courses  and  topsails  instead  of  depth. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  1 16  Drop ,  the  fall  or  declivity 
of  a  deck,  which  is  generally  several  inches.  1864  Webster, 
Drop,  .the  distance  of  a  shaft  below  the  base  of  a  hanger. 
1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <$*  Clockm.  143  This  difference 
between  the  theoretical  and  actual  width  of  the  pallet  is  called 
the  drop.  1889  Century  Dict.y  Drop  of  stock,  in  firearms, 
the  bend  or  crook  of  the  stock  below  the  line  of  the  barrel. 

21.  An  abrupt  descent  or  fall  in  the  level  of  a 
surface. 

1821  Clare  Vi ’ll.  Minstr.  I.  62  The  traveller  from  the 
mountain-top  Looks  down  . .  And  meditates  beneath  the 
steepy  drop  What  life  and  lands  exist,  and  rivers  flow.  1891 
C.  James  Rom.  Rigmarole  166  Another  fence  loomed  ahead 
.  .the  water  meadow  beyond  it  was  at  a  considerably  lower 
level.  ‘  Look  out ! '  cried  Georgy.  ‘  It 's  a  biggish  drop  ’ ! 

b.  Fortification  :  see  quot. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Drop ,  that  part  of  a  ditch  sunk 
deeper  than  the  rest,  at  the  sides  of  a  caponniere  or  in  front 
of  an  embrasure. 

22.  An  arrangement  in  a  genealogical  table, 
whereby  names  belonging  to  a  particular  horizontal 
line,  where  there  is  no  room  for  them,  are  carried 
lower  down.  Also  drop-line  :  see  Drop-. 

1888  Athcnxum  14  Jan.  49/3  The  excessive  use  of  ‘drops’ 
may  have  been  necessary  ;  we  can,  however,  but  regret  the 
adoption  of  so  distracting  a  system. 

III.  23.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (See  also  Deop-  the 
vb.-stem.)  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
a  drop  or  drops,  as  drop-earring,  -fall,  falling, 
-ornament,  -pearl-,  drop-shot  (sense  rod);  drop- 
bottle  (cf.  sense  io  e).  b.  Special  comb.  :  drop- 
black,  a  superior  quality  of  bone-black  ground  in 
water,  formed  into  drops,  and  dried  ;  drop-cove 
(see  quot.)  ;  drop-dry  a.,  watertight ;  drop-game 
(see  quot.  1891)  ;  drop-meter,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  out  liquid  drop  by  drop  ;  drop-sul¬ 
phur,  drop-tin,  i.  e.  that  granulated  by  being 
dropped  in  a  molten  state  into  cold  water. 

1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  222/1  *Drop-bIack  and 
Indian  red.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  41,  I  use 
drop  black,  as  it  is  already  mixed  with  water,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  make  the  common  lamp  black  mix,  owing  to 
its  greasiness.  1877  W.  Thomson  Voy.  Challenger  I.  i.  16 
‘  *Drop-bottles  ’  manufactured  for  holding  sweetmeats  of 
various  kinds.  1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Dict.y  *  Drop-cove, 
a  sharp  who  practises  the  game  of  ring-dropping.  1844 
Cobden  Speeches  (1878)  84  The  thinly  thatched  roofs  are 
seldom  ^drop-dry.  1778  Learning  at  a  Loss  I.  17  No¬ 
body  can  appear  with  a  Button  bigger  than  a  *Drop 
Ear-ring.  1801  Mar.  Edgeworth  Contrast  (1832)  180  She 
wore  the  drop-earrings.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  lxiv.  11  [lxv.  10] 
In  his  *drope  fallingus  shal  glade  the  buriounende.  1785 
Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue ,  *  Drop-game.  1891  Farmer 
Slangy  Drop-game ,  a  variety  of  the  confidence  trick  : — The 
thief ..  pretends  to  pick  up  (say)  a  pocket  book  (snide), 
which  he  induces  the  greenhorn  to  buy  for  cash.  1857 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  Egyptians  87  *Drop  ornaments  in 
necklaces.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4383/4  Lost.. two  *Drop- 
Pearls,  Weight  15  Garrets.  1698  Ibid.  No.  3362/4  *Drop 
shot  of  all  sizes.  1858  A  dvt.  in  Greener  Gunnery  14  With 
the  largest  drop  shot,  and  also  with  mould  shot.  1851 
Ojfic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1. 122  Crude  *drop  Sulphur. 

Drop  (dr^p),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dropped, 
dropt.  Forms :  1  droppian,  2-7  droppe, 
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4  droupe,  4-5  drope,  5  drappe  (7  pa.  pple . 
droppen),  6-  Sc.  drap,  3-  drop.  [OE.  dropian , 
droppian,  =  MDu.  droppen ,  OHG.  troffon,  tropfdn 
(Ger.  tropfen) :  see  note  to  Drop  sb.] 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 

1.  Of  a  liquid:  To  fall  in  drops  or  globules ;  to 
exude  or  distil  in  drops. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xliv.  10  Myrre,  and  gutta,  and  cassia 
dropiad  of  Jfinum  claSum.  Ibid.  (Spelm.)  Ixxi.  6  Swa  svva 
dropan  dropende  [Lamb.  Ps.  droppende]  ofer  eorJ?an .  13. . 
Seuyn  Sag.  (VV.)  3884  He.  .held  it  vp,  For  water  sold  noght 
tharon  drop.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  lxvii[i],  9  Heuenus  drop- 
peden  [Vulg.  distillaverunt]  doun  fro  the  face  of  God  of 
Synay.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  x.  38  Apon  ke  roche 
dropped  blode  of  ke  woundes.  1579  Spenser  Shcph.  Cal. 
Nov.  31  The  kindly  deaw  drops  from  the  higher  tree.  1592 
Shaks.  Ven.  $  Ad.  958  The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two 
cheeks,  .dropt.  1596  Dalrymplf.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
(1888)  I.  47  A  certane  coue,  quhairin  water  continualie 
d rapping,  .turnes  in  a  verie  quhyte  stane.  1659  D.  Pell 
Impr.  Sea  265  It  will  distill  and  drop  out  of  the  cicatrized 
place  into  the  vessel.  Mod.  The  rain  drops  incessantly 
from  the  eaves.  Sweat  dropped  from  his  brow. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  thing:  To  give  off  moisture  or 
liquid  which  falls  in  drops  ;  =Drip  v.  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3572  pe  nese  it  droppes  [Fair/,  droupes] 
ai  bi-tuine.  1382  Wyclif  Job  xvi.  21  My  woordi  frendis, 
myn  e3e  droppith  [  Vulg.  stillat]  to  God.  1490  Caxton 
Eneydos  xxviii.  107  The  swerde  dropped  yet  of  bloode. 
1553  Becon  Reliqnes  of  Rome  (1563)  226  If  the  chalice 
drop  vpon  the  altare,  let  the  droppe  be  supte  vp.  1697 
Dampjer  Voy.  I.  xviii.  499  We,  who  were  dropping  with 
wet.  1825  Macaulay  Ess.,  Milton  (1887)  x4  The  rabble 
of  Comus,  grotesque  monsters,  half  bestial,  half  human, 
dropping  with  wine. 

b.  Falconry,  (see  quots.) 

1615  Latham  Falconry  (1633)  Vocab.,  Dropping,  is  when 
a  Hawke  muteth  directly  downeward,  in  seuerall  drops. 
1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  11.  (1677)  167  Sliming,  is 
when  a  Hawk  muteth  without  dropping. 

3.  To  fall  vertically,  like  a  single  drop,  under  the 
simple  influence  of  gravity;  to  descend. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  79  Euereas  pei  [apples]  dropped 
adown,  pe  deuel  was  redy,  And  gadred  hem  alle  togideres. 
1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  ii.  140  Ha'stthou  not  dropt  from  hea- 
uen?  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  100  The  shell 
opens,  and  the  nut  drops  out.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy. 
E.  Ind.  14  One  of  the  Master’s  Boys  . .  dropt  into  the  Sea. 
1 756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  140  Birds  flying  over 
it  dropt  down  dead.  1890  Lloyd's  Weekly  30  Nov.  6/2  You 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Mod.  The  sword  dropped  out 
of  his  hand. 

b  -fig- 

1654  Jer.  Taylor  Real  Pres.  62  That  we  may  not  think 
this  doctrine  dropt  from  S.  Austin  by  chance,  he  again 
aflirmes  [etc.].  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  1.  237  His  words  like 

Honey  dropped  from  his  tongue.  1871  Roby  Lat.  Gram. 
1.  viii.  49  This  ablatival  d  has  dropped  off  also  from  the 
adverbs  supra,  infra ,  &c.  Mod.  The  second  t  has  now 
dropped  out. 

c.  To  have  an  abrupt  descent  in  position. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  s.v.,  Her  maintop- 
sail  drops  seventeen  yards.  1883  Stevenson  Silverado  Sq. 
74  In  front  the  ground  drops  as  sharply  as  it  rises  behind. 

4.  To  sink  to  the  ground  like  inanimate  matter; 
to  fall  exhausted,  wounded,  or  dead. 

a  1400  Octouian  567.  Neygh  to  dede  we  gan  drappe.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  i.  169  It  was  your  presurmize,  That  in 
the  dole  of  blowes,  your  Son  might  drop.  1635  J.  Hayward 
tr.  BiondVs  Banish" d  Virg.  226  [They]  were  ready  to  drop 
downe  for  griefe.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Did.  76 
Tho’  thousands  of  their  Men  dropt,  they  would  not  give 
ground  an  Inch.  1841  J.  Forbes  11  Y.  in  Ceylon  I.  141,  I 
fired ;  the  elephant  dropped  on  his  knees.  1856  C.  J. 
Andersson  Lake  Ngami  371  A.  .giraffe,  .dropped  dead  to 
the  first  shot. 

b.  Of  a  setter,  etc. :  To  squat  down  or  crouch 
abruptly  at  the  sight  of  game. 

1870  Blaine  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  §  2545  After  standing 
some  considerable  time,  she  [a  pointer]  would  drop  like  a 
setter,  still  keeping  her  nose  in  an  exact  line,  and  would 
continue  in  that  position  until  the  game  moved.  1892  Field 
7  May  695/3  Druid  had  birds  before  him  and  Blanch  a 
rabbit ;  the  one  dropped  to  wing  and  the  other  to  fur. 

5.  Of  a  person  or  thing  :  To  fall  or  pass  involun¬ 
tarily  or  mechanically  into  some  condition. 

2654  Whitlock  Zootomia  411  Many  other  Townes  .. 
silently  drop  into  Dung  Hills,  without  the  least  mention  in 
History.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  v.  278  They  had 
drop’d  into  absolute  oblivion.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Manch. 
Strike  vi.  66  For  fear  you  should  drop  asleep  again.  1877 
A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  xxii.  706  We  soon  dropped  back 
into  the  old  life  of  sight-seeing  and  shopping. 

b.  fig.  To  die.  See  also  drop  off \  28  d. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  410  A  small  Cottage,  that  hath, 
as  it  were,  lived  and  dyed  with  her  old  Master,  both  drop¬ 
ping  down  together.  1722  Digby  Let.  to  Pope  1  Sept., 
Nothing,  says  Seneca,  .so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the  thought 
of  ourown  death,  as  the . .  prospect  of  one  friend  after  another 
dropping  round  us.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xi,  I  lay 
five  to  two,  Mathilda  drops  in  a  year.  1889  Anstey  Pariah 
v.  i,  I  shall  have  the  old  place  some  day,  when  the  old 
governor  drops. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end  through  not  being  kept 
up  ;  to  cease,  lapse ;  to  fall  through. 

2697  T.  Smith  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  257  We  must 
.  .let  our  correspondence  drop  for  the  present.  2705  Hearne 
Collect.  31  July,  The  matter  was  let  drop.  2855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  498  The  Bill  of  Rights,  .in  the  last  Session, 
had  ..  been  suffered  to  drop.  1896  N.  $  Q.  8th  Ser.  IX. 
161/2  The  search  after  him  was  not  allowed  to  drop. 

7.  To  fall  in  direction,  condition,  amount,  degree, 
force,  or  pitch ;  to  sink,  become  depressed. 


2729  Swift  Libel  onDelany  25  His  visage  drops,  he  knits 
his  brow.  2798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar.  11.  vi,  Down  dropt  the 
breeze.  2866  Rogers  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xiii.  191  The  prices 
slightly  dropping  afterwards.  1881  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl. 
0/ Fleet  1.  v,  His  voice  had  dropped  to  the  lower  notes. 

8.  To  allow  oneself  to  be  carried  quietly  down 
stream  ;  to  descend  without  effort,  with  the  tide  or 
a  light  wind. 

1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  II.  378  The  Resolution,  .dropped 
down  the  river  as  far  as  Woolwich,, at  which  place  she  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds.  2798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar. 
1.  vi,  Merrily  did  we  drop  Below  the  Kirk,  below  the  Hill, 
Below  the  light-house  top.  2840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/.  Mast 
xvii.  47  We  made  sail,  dropping  slowly  down  with  the  tide 
and  light  wind.  2894  Hall  Caine  Manxman  425  At  the 
turn  of  the  tide  the  boats  began  to  drop  down  the  harbour. 

b.  To  let  oneself  fall  behind  or  to  the  rear  by 
making  no  effort  to  keep  ahead  or  to  the  front. 

1823  Crabb  TecJtnol.  Diet.,  Drop  astern ,  [used]  to  denote 
the  retrograde  motion  of  a  ship.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in 
Wales  II.  1 17  Toby  then  dropped  to  the  hind  part  of  Tickler 
. .  and  some  thought  passed  the  winning  post  before  Idris. 
1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  86  The  officers  drop  to  the  rear. 
2867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Drop  astern,  to,  to  slacken  a 
ship’s  way,  so  as  to  suffer  another  one  to  pass  beyond  her. 

9.  To  come  or  go  casually,  unexpectedly,  or  in  an 
apparently  undesigned  manner  ( into  a  place,  across , 
on,  upon  any  person  or  thing  casually  met  with) ; 
to  fall  upon.  See  also  drop  in,  27. 

#2633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  73  Not  dropping  into  Towne, 
(like  men,  that  follow  their  private  affaires,  and  no  body 
lookes  after  them) :  but,  they  make  their  entrance  in  a  pub¬ 
like  manner.  2709  Steele  Tatler  No.  47  F  5,  I  looked  into 
Shakespear.  The  Tragedy  I  dropped  into  was,  Harry  the 
Fourth.  1853  Bright  Sp.  India  3  June,  The  gentlemen 
who  drop  down  there  for  six.  .months.  2862  Mrs.  H.  Wood 
Mrs.  Hallib.  1.  iii,  He  *s  sure  to  drop  across  somebody  that 
..wants  it.  1877  Mrs.  Forrester  Mignon  I.  11  We  shall 
probably  drop  upon  a  stray  couple  of  lovers.  2879  Farrar 
St.  Paul  II.  584  note,  When  the  Church  grew,  and  heathens 
dropped  not  unfrequently  into  its  meetings. 

10.  To  come  down  upon  with  a  surprise,  a  check, 
or  forcible  reproof ;  to  4  pitch  into  \  colloq . 

2852  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxiv.  217  (Farmer)  He’s  welcome 
to  drop  into  me,  right  and  left.  1877  Five  Years'  Penal 
Serv.  iv.  268  (Farmer)  Do  the  police  ever  drop  upon  the 
parties  and  frustrate  their  plans?  1894  Wilkins  &  Vivian 
Green  Bay  Tree  I.  48  The  poor  Pigeon  will  get  dropped  on. 

II.  Transitive  senses. 

11.  To  let  fall  or  shed  (liquid)  in  drops  or  small 
portions ;  to  distil  ;  to  shed  (tears).  Also  fig. 

a  2340  Hampolf.  Psalter  Prol.,  J>ai  drope  swetnes  in 
mannys  saule.  2387  Trevisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  101  Herbes 
grovvek  keron  ]>at  dropped  gom.  a  2400-50  Alexander  3801 
A  litill  drysnyng  of  dewe  was  droppid  fra  }?e  heuen.  2548 
Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  (R.),  That  the  thyng  . . 
be  stilled,  &  as  it  wer  dropped  into  the  heartes  of  men. 
121626  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  (1641)  429  If  these  eyes  of  Job 
have  droppen  many  a  teare.  2742  Compl.  Fam. -Piece  1. 
i.  14  Drop  in  it  thirty  or  forty  of  Jones’s  Drops. 

absol.  2393  Gower  Con/.  III.  36  Sende  Lazar,  .that  he  his 
finger  wete  In  water,  so  that  he  maie  droppe  Upon  my 
tonge.  2588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iii.  i.  19  In  summers  drought 
lie  drop  vpon  thee  still. 

12.  To  sprinkle  with  or  as  with  drops ;  to  be- 
drop ;  to  spot ;  to  dot  with  spots  of  colour,  arch. 

c  2430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  ci.  (1869)  55  The  scrippe 
thus  dropped  with  this  blood,  c  1430  Stans  Puer  57  in 
Babees  Bk.  (1868)  31  Droppe  not  Jn  brest  with  seew  &  o[>er 
potage.  1548  Hall  CJiron.,  Hen.  IV,  12  The  flancardes 
droped  and  gutted  with  red.  2667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  406 
Their  wav’d  coats  dropt  with  Gold,  c  2820  S.  Rogers  Italy 
(1839)  253  F^h  Innumerable  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold. 

13.  To  let  fall  (like  a  drop  or  drops).  Also  fig. 

c  2325  [see  Dropping  vbl.  sb.  2].  <22400-50  Alexander 

1363  f>e  kyng. .Devynez  deply  on  days,  dropes  mony  willes. 
2530  Palsgr.  530/1,  I  droppe  a  wyle,  as  a  crafty  man 
dothe,  jaffine  . .  Let  me  alone  with  hym,  I  shall  droppe 
a  wyle  to  begyle  him.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iv.  50  He 
would  haue  dropt  his  knife  and  fell  asleepe.  1600  —  A. 
Y.  L.  iii.  ii.  250  It  may  wel  be  cal'd  Ioues  tree,  when  it 
droppes  forth  fruite.  2697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  vi.  24  His 
rosie  Wreath  was  dropt  not  long  before.  2830  Tennyson 
Poems  149  Furl  the  sail !  drop  the  oar  !  Leap  ashore  !  1837 
Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  II.  43  Bodies  ..  dropt 
from  an  elevated  object. 

b.  To  drop  anchor :  to  let  the  anchor  down,  to 
cast  anchor.  See  Anchor  sb^  6  c.  Also  absol. 

2634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  27  Tyding  up  with  streame- 
Anchors,  each  sixe  houres  weighing  and  dropping.  2682 
Pepys  Diary  VI.  143  Dropped  presently  her  anchor,  and  is 
. .  come  safe  in  harbour.  2772  Ann.  Reg.  151/1  Soon  after 
the  Venus  had  dropped,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  and 
the  captain  .  .were  sent  on  board.  1890  H.  M.  Stanley  In 
darkest  Africa  I.  373  The  steamer  dropped  anchor  in  the 
baylet  of  Nyamsassi. 

14.  To  let  fall  in  birth  ;  to  give  birth  to  (young); 
to  lay  (an  egg).  The  usual  word  in  reference  to 
sheep.  Also  absol. 

2662  Pepys  Diary 22  June,  A  Portugall  lady.. that  hath 
dropped  a  child  already  since  the  Queen's  coming,  c  2709 
Prior  2nd  Hymn  Callimachus  64  Ewes,  that  erst  brought 
forth  but  single  lambs,  Now  dropp'd  their  twofold  burthens. 
2749  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  II.  17  The  Does  passing  to  theSouth- 
ward  to  Fawn  or  drop  their  Young.  2816  Keatinge  Trav. 
(1817)  II.  App.  263  At  the  time  the  ewes  drop.  Ibid.  II.  11 
Maresdrop  theirfoals  in  January.  1834  R.  Mudie  Feathered 
Tribes  (1841)  I.  46  The  eggs  are  not  . .  dropped  till  toward 
the  end  of  May. 

15.  To  let  fall  (words,  a  hint,  etc.)  ;  to  utter 
casually  or  by  the  way.  Also  with  obj.  clause. 

2622  Bible  Amos  vii.  16  Prophecie  not  against  Israel,  and 
drop  not  thy  word  against  the  house  of  Isaac.  2668  Cul¬ 


pepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anal.  Man.  iv.  i.  337  Both  these 
Authors  can  somtimesdrop  leasings.  2706  Hearne  Collect. 
23  Jan.,  Keile  dropt.  .by  chance,  yfc  my  Ld.  Pembroke  was 
inform’d.  2772  H.  Walpole  Last  Jrnls.  (1859)  I.  15  She 
never  dropped  a  syllable  which  intimated  her  expecting 
death.  2888  Burgon  Lives  22  Gd.  Men  II.  x.  268  Quoting 
short  Latin  sayings,  without  dropping  a  hint  as  to  their 
authorship. 

b.  To  let  (a  letter  or  note)  fall  into  the  letter¬ 
box  ;  hence,  to  send  (a  note,  etc.)  in  a  casual  or 
informal  way. 

1777  J*  Q*  Adams  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  234  I  will  drop 
a  line  as  often  as  I  can.  Mod.  You  might  drop  him  a  note 
to  that  effect. 

16.  sla?ig.  To  give,  lose,  or  part  with  (money). 

2676  Wycherley  PI.  Dealer  in.  i.  After  a  tedious  fretting 

and  wrangling,  they  drop  away  all  their  money  on  both 
sides.  2822  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet,  s.v.,  He  dropp’d  me 
a  quid,  he  gave  me  a  guinea.  2849  Thackeray  Pendennis 
xliii.  (Farmer),  We  played  hazard.. And  I  dropped  all  the 
money  I  had  from  you  in  the  morning.  2876  Besant  & 
Rice  Gold.  Butterfly  xxxi,  Tommy  is  dropping  pretty  heavily 
[at  ecarte].  2893  Lady  Burton  Life  Sir  R.  Burton  I.  590 
He  was  afraid  he  would  drop  several  thousand  pounds. 

17.  To  drop  a  curtsy :  to  make  a  curtsy  by 
lowering  the  body  ;  so,  to  drop  a  nod. 

2694,  etc.  [see  Curtsy  .rA  3].  2880  G.  Meredith  Trag. 

Com.  (1881)  280  Tresten  dropped  a  nod. 

18.  To  bring  or  throw  to  the  ground  by  a  blow 
or  shot ;  to  fell  with  a  blow,  ‘  floor’. 

1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  J99,  I .  .dispatch’d  two  of ’em 
immediately,  and  I  had  made  a  shift  to  drop  a  third.  1812 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  243  The  coachman  dropped  his 
man  the  first  round.  1813  J.  Q.  Adams  I Vks.  (18561  X. 
54  The  wood-cutter,  .was  puzzled  to  find  a  tree  to  drop. 
1834  Mkdwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  151,  I.. planted  my  fist 
..under  his  jaw-bone,  and  dropped  him  at  once.  1872 
H.  M.  Stanley  How  /  found.  Livingstone  (1890)  460,  I 
.  .fired  at  it ;  but.  .did  not  succeed  in  dropping  it. 

19.  To  deposit  from  a  ship  or  vehicle ;  to  set 
down  ;  also,  to  leave  (a  packet  j  at  a  person’s  house. 

1796  Nelson  4  Aug.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  II.  233  So  soon  as 
he  has  dropped  the  Convoy  at  Naples,  he  will  proceed  on 
his  voyage.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Eapl.  II.  xxix.  296  [He] 
promised  to  drop  us  at  the  Shetland  Islands.  1859  Mrs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  II.  395,  I  will  drop  this  at  your  door  in 
passing  for  my  drive.  1878  S.  Walpole  Hist.  Eng.  II.  551 
He  would,  .stop  his  coach  to  drop  a  friend  at  his  own  door. 

20.  To  omit  (a  letter  or  syllable)  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion  or  writing. 

1864  Tennyson  Sea-dreams  192  Dropping  the  too  rough 
H  in  Hell  and  Heaven.  1871  Roby  Lat.  Gram.  1.  viii.  49 
The  preposition  prod  always  drops  the  d  in  composition 
except  before  a  vowel.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Break/. -t. 
ii.  (1885)  36  He  does  not  drop  his  h's.  1883  S.  C.  Hall 
Retrospect  II.  191  The  son  of  a  celebrated  clown,  Gomery, 
who  had  dropped  the  aristocratic  syllable  Mont. 

21.  To  let  droop  or  hang  down. 

1842  L.  Hunt  Palfrey  1.  149,  I  blush,  dear  uncle  ;  I  drop 
mine  eye-lids.  1894  Blackmoke  Perlycross  51  The  fair 
Tamar  dropped  her  eyes,  and  hung  her  head. 

22.  a.  To  let  move  gently  with  the  tide.  b.  To 
drop  astern  :  to  leave  in  the  rear. 

1805  W.  Hunter  in  Naval  Chron.  XIII.  24  Admiral  H. 
..ordered  me  to  drop  the  Cutter  up-abreast  of  Common 
Hard.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Drop  astern ,  to. . 
distancing  a  competitor.  1887  Daily  Tel.  10  Sept.  2/5  A 
couple  of.  .cat boats,  .were  dropped  astern  at  a  great  rate. 

23.  To  lower  (the  voice)  in  pitch  or  loudness. 
i860  Mrs.  Gaskell  Right  at  Last ,  He  dropped  his  voice. 

24.  Football.  To  obtain  (a  goal)  by  a  drop-kick. 

1882  Standard  20  Nov.  2)8  B.  then  dropped  another  goal. 

25.  To  cease  to  keep  up,  or  have  to  do  with ;  to 
have  done  with ;  to  leave  off  or  let  alone  ;  to 
break  off  acquaintance  or  association  with.  Drop 
it  !  {colloq.  or  slang)  Have  done  !  leave  off! 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  i.  122  Certaine  friends  . .  Whose 
loues  I  may  not  drop.  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's  A  musem. 
Ser.  §  Com.  75  Let  us  drop  that  Matter.  1700  Roderick 
in  Ballard  MSS.  23.  23  The  . .  bill  is  likely  to  be  dropt. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  89  P  1  She  will  drop  him  in  his 
old  Age,  if  she  can  find  her  Account  in  another.  1767 
Wesley  Jml.  20  Nov.,  I  save  at  least  eightpence  by  drop¬ 
ping  tea  in  the  afternoon.  1872  Public  Opinion  24  Feb. 
241  He  looked  at  me  angrily,  and  briefly  answered,  ‘drop 
it*.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxiv.  403  So  the  subject  was 
discreetly  dropped.  1882  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  88  A 
custom  which  had  once  been  universal,  and  had  never  been 
entirely  dropped.  1889  Froude  Ch.  of  D unboy  xxvii,  ‘  Drop 
that  . .  or  . .  I  will  drive  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  you.’ 

III.  With  adverbs. 

26.  Drop  away.  intr.  To  fall  away  drop  by 
drop,  or  one  by  one. 

1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  (1603)  18  Then 
began  they  to  drop  away  one  by  one,  leaving  the  camp 
so  disordered.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xix.  (1840) 
324  The  men  might  drop  away,  and.. betray  all  the  rest. 
1882  Lecky  Eng.  in  18 th  C.  IV.  xv.  252  If  the  war  continued 
much  longer,  America  would  almost  certainly  drop  away. 

27.  Drop  in.  intr.  a.  See  simple  senses  and 
In  adv.  b.  To  come  in  unintentionally  ;  to  come 
in  or  call  unexpectedly  or  casually ;  to  pay  a 
casual  visit. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xc,  Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune, 
make  me  bow,  And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss.  1667 
Pepys  Diary  28  Oct.,  Mr.  Pierce,  the  surgeon,  dropped  in. 
1754  Richardson  Grandison{  1781)  I.  i.  2  He  dropt  in  upon 
us  as  we  were  going  to  dinner.  1850  W.  Irving  Goldsmith 
xiii.  166  Many  dropped  in  uninvited.  1887  J  essopp  A  ready 
ii.  34  The  younger  neighbours  drop  in  to  have  a  talk. 

c.  To  come  in  one  by  one  or  at  intervals. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  viii.  2i9These.  .came  dropping  in  one 
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or  two  at  a  time,  as  they  were  able.  1879  Froude  Cassar 
xxiv.  417  The  other  legions  dropped  in  slowly. 

d.  To  fall  casually  into  one’s  hands  or  disposal, 
to  become  vacant 

1770  Mrs.  J.  Harris  in  Priv.  Lett .  Ld.  Malmesbury  (1870) 
1. 189  Till  a  larger  patent  place  in  the  West  Indies,  .drops  in. 

e.  To  meet  casually  with,  to  fall  in  with. 

1802  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  Mysterious  Visit  IV.  217  The 
party  Lord  Lymington  accidentally  dropped  in  with. 

28.  Drop  off.  intr.  a.  See  simple  senses  and 
Off  adv.  b.  To  withdraw  or  retire  one  by  one, 
or  by  degrees. 

1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  149  p  2,  I.. found  the  [others]., 
drop  off  designedly  to  leave  me  alone  with  the  eldest 
Daughter.  1824  Byron  Juan  xvi.  viii,  The  banqueteers  had 
dropp'd  off  one  by  one.  1890  Century  Mag.  Nov.  112/1 
The  membership  of  the  Society  began  dropping  off. 

c.  To  fall  asleep. 

1820  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I.  v.  159  He  put 
his  arms  round  his  own  mother’s  neck.. and  dropped  off. 
1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xiii,  Whenever  they  saw  me 
dropping  off,  [they]  woke  me  up. 

d.  To  die ;  =  5  b. 

1699  J-  Jackson  in  Pcpys'  Diary  VI.  213  He  is.. ex¬ 
tremely  ill,  and  could  not  do  a  greater  service  to  strangers 
than  to  drop  off  at  this  juncture.  1771  Foote  Maid  of  B. 
in.  Wks.  1799  II.  230  He  dropped  off  in  six  months.  1884 
G.  Allen  Pkilistia  II.  56  He  ..  would  probably  drop  off 
quietly  with  suppressed  gout. 

e.  To  become  less  frequent  or  assiduous  in. 

1827  Examiner  684/1  The  defendant  began  to  drop  off  in 

his  visits. 

29.  Drop  short,  intr.  a.  To  fall  short;  usually 
with  of,  to  fail  to  reach  or  obtain.  (In  quot.  a  1 726, 
to  drop  simply,  in  same  sense.) 

1688  Bunyan  Heavenly  Eooim.  (1886)  143  Many  eminent 
professors  drop  short  of  a  welcome  from  God  into  this 
pleasant  place,  a  1726  Collier  (J.),  Often  it  drops  or  over¬ 
shoots  by  the  disproportions  of  distance  or  application. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  152  A  strake  which  drops 
short  of  the  stem. 

b.  colloq.  or  slang.  To  die. 

1826  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  327  One  of  these  days  he 
must  drop  short. 

Drop-,  the  verb-stem  used  in  Comb.  a.  attrib. 
with  sb.,  in  the  sense  *  dropping  ‘  used  in  drop¬ 
ping  *,  ‘  arranged  so  as  to  drop  \  forming  sub¬ 
stantives  or  adjectives  ;  as  drop-ladder ,  - leap ,  - ring , 
-shade,  - stile ,  - wave  ;  drop -arch,  (see  quot.) ; 
drop-bar  ( a )  one  of  the  vertical  bars  connecting 
the  chain  and  the  roadway  in  a  suspension  bridge ; 

( b )  {Printing'),  a  bar  or  roller  for  running  the 
sheet  into  the  machine  ;  drop-bottom  (see  quots.); 
drop-box,  in  figure-weaving  looms,  the  shuttle- 
box  containing  shuttles  carrying  wefts  of  various 
colours  ;  drop-curls  {dial.),  dropping  curls,  ring¬ 
lets  ;  drop-curtain  =  Drop  sb.  16;  drop-drill, 
a  drill  which  sows  seed  and  manure  together ; 
drop-flue  a.,  of  a  boiler,  in  which  the  flues  drop  or 
descend  ;  drop-fly  {Angling),  see  quot.  (  =  Drop¬ 
per  3)  ;  drop-glass,  a  dropping  tube  or  pipette 
used  for  dropping  liquid  into  the  eye  or  other  part ; 
drop  -  hammer  =  drop-press  ;  drop -handle  a., 
applied  to  a  form  of  needle-telegraph  instrument 
which  is  operated  by  a  handle  directed  downward  ; 
drop-keel,  a  movable  keel  which  can  be  lowered 
below  the  bottom  of  a  boat ;  a  centre-board  ; 
drop-lamp,  drop-light  {U.  S.),  a  portable  gas- 
burner,  connected  with  the  gas-fittings  by  a  flexible 
tube,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  lamp,  which  can  stand 
on  a  table  ;  cf.  Drop  sb.  18,  quot.  1864 ;  drop-line 
=  Drop  sb.  22  ;  drop-press,  drop-repeat  (see 
quots.) ;  drop-roller  =  drop-bar  b  ;  drop-shutter, 
a  device  for  securing  very  brief  exposure  in  instan¬ 
taneous  photography  ;  see  quot.  ;  drop -table  (see 
quot.).  b.  In  verbal  comb,  with  object,  as  +  drop- 
piss,  strangury;  drop-seed,  a  grass  that  readily 
drops  its  seed,  spec.  Muhlenbergia  diffusa  ( Treas. 
Bot.  1866).  C.  In  adverbial  combination  with  an 
adj.,  as  drop-ripe  a.,  so  ripe  as  to  be  ready  to 
drop  from  the  tree  ;  also  fig. 

1848  Rickman  Archit.  50  *Drop  arches  ..have  a  radius 
shorter  than  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas 
Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  375  The  *drop  bars  are  rods  of  iron. . 
which  fall  through  the  joints  of  the  main  chains.  1887  Cloives 
Printing  Mach,  in  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Eng.  LXXXIX.  m,The 
dropbar  feeding  arrangement  . .  a  revolving  steel  bar,  on 
which  are  fastened  two  disks,  .which  can  by  means  of  screws 
be  shifted  to  any  position  . .  to  suit  the  sheet  to  be  printed. 
1794  \V.  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  II.  Gloss Drop  Bottom, 
the  bottom  of  a  coach,  chariot,  or  chaise  body,  when  sunk 
deeper  than  the  surface  of  the  framing,  to  give  more  room. 
1835  Ure  Philos .  Manuf  44  It  raises  the  coals  ..  and 
delivers  them  on  an  elevated  railway  platform  into  a  wag¬ 
gon — through  the  drop-bottom  of  which  they  are  duly 
distributed  among  the  range  of  hoppers  attached  to  Stanley’s 
ingenious  furnace-feeding  machines,  i860  All  Year  Round 
No.  53.  63  Robert  Kay.  .invented  the  *drop-box,  by  means 
of  which  three  spindles  of  different  coloured  wefts  could  be 
used  successively.  1880  W.  Cornwall  Gloss. ,  *  Drop-curls, 
ringlets.  1832  Examiner  85/1  There  is  a  new  *drop-curtain, 
painted  in  crimson.  1857  Dickens  Lett.  17  Aug.,  In  order 
that  the  piece  maybe  played  through  without  having  the 
drop  curtain  down.  1847  Raynbird  in  fml.  R.  Agrxc. 
Soc.  VIII.  1.  215  Using  a  *drop-drill.  1874  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.,  *  Drop-flue  Boiler.,  the  object  being  to  cause  [the 
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heat]  to  leave  the  boiler  at  the  lower  part,  where  the  feed- 
water  is  introduced.  1870  Blaine  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports 
§  2969  When  more  than  one  fly  is  used  in  fly-fishing,  the 
additional  one  is  called  a  *drop-fly,  and  by  some  a  bob.. 
As  these  flies  drop  or  hang  down  from  the  line,  so  they 
gain  their  name  of  drop-flies.  1876  Preece,  etc.  Telegraphy 
§  48  There  are  two  forms  of  the  single  needle  instrument 
in  use,  viz.  the  *drop-handle  and  the  pedal  or  tapper  form. 
1896  W esim.  Gaz.  12  May  2/1  To  steady  the  boat  still 
further,  it  carries  a  water  ballast,  or  a  *drop-keel.  1895 
Ibid.  28  Sept.  2/1  The  ^drop-ladder  was  all  burnt  now,  an’ 
the  flames  pouring  out  of  the  trapdoor.  18..  Mrs.  Spof- 
ford  Pilot's  Wife ,  When  dark  came  we  would  light  the 
^drop-lamp.  1886  Burton  A  rab.  Nts.  I.  5  [He]  sprang  with 
a  *drop-leap  from  one  of  the  trees.  1874  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.,  *  Drop-light.  1890  Century  Mag.  Mar.  764/1  Read¬ 
ing  a  calf-bound  volume  at  a  drop-light.  1882  Cussans 
Handbk.  Her.  xxi.  282  It  frequently  happens  when  Pedi¬ 
grees  are  printed,  that  space  forbids  such  an  arrangement, 
and  that  *drop-lines  are  obliged  to  be  used..  .The  drop-line 
.  .shows  that  Margaret  is  sister  to  John  and  William.  1578 
Lyte  Dodoens  1.  xxviii.  41  The  roote  [of  Dropwort]  boyled 
in  wine  and  dronken  is  good  against  the  *Droppisse,  or 
Strangury.  1864  Webster,  *  Drop-press,  a  machine  for  em¬ 
bossing,  punching,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  weight  guided  verti¬ 
cally,  to  be  raised  by  a  cord  and  pulley  worked  by  the  foot, 
and  to  drop  on  an  anvil ;  called  also  drop-hammer,  or 
simply  a  drop.  1888  W.  Crane  Arts  <$•  Crafts  Catal.  42 
One  way  of  concealing  the  joints  of  the  repeat  of  the 
pattern  is  by.. a  *drop-repeat,  so  that,  in  hanging,  the 
paper-hanger,  instead  of  placing  each  repeat  of  pattern 
side  by  side,  is  enabled  to  join  the  pattern  at  a  point  its 
own  depth  below,  which,  .arranges  the  chief  features  or 
masses  on  an  alternating  plan.  1883  Standard  28  Mar. 
5/2  Thence  it  [bearing-rein]  passes  through  the  ^drop-ring. 
1724  IVodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  152  He  was  *drop-ripe  for 
heaven.  1829  Cunningham  in  Anniversary  6  Lips  like 
drop-ripe  cherries  cleft.  1887  Scribners  Mag.  I.  632/1 
The  *drop-shades  were  of  thick  light-blue  paper.  1890 
Abney  Treat.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  235  The  principle  of  a  *drop- 
shutter  is  the  passing  of  an  elongated  aperture,  cut  in  a 
board,  over  the  front  of  the  lens.  1791  W.  Jessop  Rep. 
River  Wit  ham  14  Gates  and  *Drop-stiles  in  the  cross 
Fences.  1864  Webster,  *  Drop-table,  a  machine  for  lower¬ 
ing  weights,  and  especially  for  removing  the  wheels  of 
locomotives.  1879  J.  M.  Duncan  Led.  Dis.  Women  xxxiii. 
276  There  may  be  on  one  side  no.  .rhythmic  *drop-wave. 

II  Dropax  (dnju'pseks).  ?  Obs.  Also  7  dropace. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  Spuntag  pitch-plaster,  f.  Spiv-tt v  to 
pluck.  In  F.  dropace,  Cotgr.]  A  pitch- pi  aster,  a 
depilatory.  Hence  Dropacism,  -ist  (see  quots.). 

1621  Burton  A  vat.  Mel.  11.  v.  111.  i.  (1651)  401  Piso  [pre¬ 
scribes]  Dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oile  of  Rue,applyed  at  certain 
times  to  the  stomach,  to  the  metaphrene.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Dropacist,  one  that  pulls  off  hair,  and  makes 
the  body  bare.  1678  Salmon  Lond.  Disp.  774/1  A  Dropace 
..is  made  of  Pitch  mixt  with  Oyl.  1706  Phillips,  Dropax, 
or  Dropacismus . .  of  Pitch  and  Oil.  1721  Bailey,  Dropacism 
..an  Ointment  for  anointing  the  Members  of  the  Body. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dropax,  Dropacism  (old  terms). 

Drop-bolt.  [In  sense  i,  f.  the  stem  of  Drop  v.\ 
in  sense  2,  f.  Drop  sb.] 

1.  A  bolt  constructed  so  as  to  drop  into  a  socket. 

1786  Miss  A.  Seward  Lett.  1. 225, 1  lifted  the  drop-bolt. 

2.  The  bolt  of  the  drop  on  a  gallows. 

1890  R.  Kipling  Phantom  Rickshaw  (ed.  3)9  As  a  con¬ 
demned  criminal  might  speak  ere  the  drop-bolts  are  drawn. 

Dropcy,  dropecy,  -sy,  obs.  ff.  Dropsy. 

+  Dropic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  f.  hydropic , 
edropic :  cf.  Dropsy.]  Affected  with  dropsy. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew' s  29  A  Certeyne  dropik 
man  that  bare  his  surname  of  the  happe  of  this  siknes. 

Drop-kick.  Football,  [f.  Drop-  +  Kick  sb.]  (See 
quot.  1896.)  So  Drop-kicking'  vbl.  sb. 

1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  1.  v.  Vigorous  efforts  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  drop-kick.  1880  [see  Dribble  v.  4].  1882  Field 

28  Jan.,  The  drop  out  was  well  returned,  and  some  good 
drop-kicking  took  place.  1896  Laws  of  Football  2  A  Drop- 
kick  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall  from  the  hands,  and 
kicking  it  the  very  instant  it  rises. 

Dro'pless,  a.  rare,  [-less.]  Free  from  drops. 

1798  Coleridge  Picture  40  Ye  that  now  cool  her  fleece 
with  dropless  damp. 

Dro  plet,  [-let.]  A  minute  drop. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  v.  iv.  76  Our  humane  griefes.  .those 
our  droplets,  which  From  niggard  Nature  fall.  1788  Trifler 
xxv.  323  They  are  also  to  be .  .taken  internally  by  droplets. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  45  When  these  droplets  run  together, 
they  produce  drops  too  heavy  for  suspension. 

Drop-letter.  US.  A  letter  posted  in  any 
place  merely  for  local  delivery  (formerly  called 
box-letter)  ;  a  4  local  ’  letter. 

Originally  applied  to  letters  sent  from  a  distant  place  by 
some  other  mode  of  conveyance,  and  *  dropped’  into  the 
post  office  box  at  the  place  of  destination  for  delivery  there. 

[1841  Rep.  Postmaster-General  (U.  S.)  452  Letters  have 
frequently  been  dropped  into  this  [Philadelphia]  office,  from 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.],  for  deliverance  by  our  carriers.] 
1844  Ibid.  688  ‘Drop-letters’  ..  This  is  a  class  of  letters 
which  are  usually  sent  from  one  place  to  another  by  private 
conveyance,  and  are  ‘  dropped  ’  or  deposited  in  the  post- 
office  for  delivery.  1845  (Mar.  3)  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large 
V.  733  Drop  letters,  or  letters  placed  in  any  post-office,  not 
for  transmission  by  mail,  but  for  delivery  only.  [The  term 
drop  matter  is  common  in  American  post  offices,  meaning 
matter  for  local  delivery,  without  passing  from  one  post- 
office  to  another.] 

Y  Dro’pling.  Obs.  [-ling.]  A  little  drop. 

1605  Sylvester  Quadrains  of  Pibrac  xiii,  A  dropling  of 
th’  Eternall  Fount.  1782  Elphinston  tr.  Martial  in.  lxxxii. 
170  His  guests  to  accept  a  few  droplings  he  asks. 

+  DrO‘p-meal,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  drop-mxlum , 
f.  Drop  sb. :  see  -meal.]  In  drops,  drop  by  drop. 

c  1000  iELFRic  Horn.  I.  508  YrnJ?  dropniaslum  swi'de  hluttor 


waeter.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  282  In  hire  he  heldeS  nout  one 
dropemele,  auh  3eoteS  vlowinde  wellen  of  his  grace.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  vii.  (1495)  393  Rayne  fallyth 
..thenne  and  thenne  and  dropmele.  1647  Trapp  Comm. 
Actsxii.  8  As  the  cloud  dissolves  drop-meal  upon  the  earth, 
b.  Often  with  by  :  =prec.  Hence  as  sb. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  1.  1  These  good  things 
that  are  as  by  dropmeale  poured  into  vs  from  heauen. 
1577  Harrison  England  in.  viii.  (1878)  11.  58  To  them  that 
make  their  water  by  dropmeales.  1601  Holland /V/wy 
II.  40  Physicians  vse  to  instill  the  juice  of  the  Radish  by 
drop-meale  into  the  eares.  1607  Topsell  Fourf  Beasts 
(1658)  440  Which .  .cannot  void  his  water  but  by  drops-meal. 

Dropped,  dropt  (dr^pt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Drop  v.] 

1.  Fallen,  lowered  ;  allowed  to  drop  or  fall. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  248  Vnder  a  tree  like  a  drop’d 
Acorne.  1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813) 
V.  235  With  distended  eyes,  dropped  jaws,  and  shaking 
limbs.  1811  Byron  Hints  from  Hor.  314  Till  the  dropped 
curtain  gives  a  glad  release.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Drama 
of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  62  With  dropt  looks.  1893  limes 
16  Dec.  9/5  Lead  paralysis  with  its  special  feature  of 
‘  dropped  wrist  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
1896  Durham  Univ.  Jrnl.  29  Feb.  46  Winners  ..  by  1 
dropped  goal  [i.  e.  obtained  by  a  drop-kick]. 

b.  Of  eggs :  Fried  or  poached,  *  dropped  into 
the  frying  pan  *  (Jam.). 

1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  ch.  x,  A  roasted  chucky  and 
a  drappit  egg.  1884  Mary  E.  Wilkins  in  Harper's  Mag. 
July  306/2  Martha  was.  .eating  her  toast  and  a  dropped  egg. 
f  2.  Marked  with  spots  or  specks.  Obs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Gouet,  faulcon  gouet,  whose  feathers  are  ill 
marked,  mailed,  or  coloured.. a  dropt  Hawke. 

3.  Abandoned,  allowed  to  lapse. 

1886  Froude  Oceajia  16,  I  resumed  my  dropped  intention. 

4.  Comb.,  as  dropped- eared. 

1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2308/4  A  Sorrel  Mare,  dropt  Ear’d. 

+  Broppell.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  MLG.  and  MDu. 
droppel,  Ger.  trdpfel  small  drop.]  In  droppell- 
piss,  - pysse ,  strangury. 

1527  Andrew  Brunsuyke' s  Distyll.  Waters  B  iij  b,  Good 
for  the  Strangury  or  droppell  pysse  named  Stranguria. 

Dropper  (drp'poj).  [f.  Drop  v.  +  -er  *.] 

1.  One  who  drops  or  lets  fall  in  drops ;  in  quot. 
1 700  =  distiller  (slang),  b.  One  who  drops  seeds 
into  the  holes  made  by  a  dibbler. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crew ,  Rum-dropper ,  a  Vintner. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt .  Nat.  (1852)  II.  415  The  greatest 
droppers  of  beads  were  often  the  worst  men.  1770-4  A. 
Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1804)  II.  356  An  active  dibbler.  .with 
three  droppers  at  seven-pence  per  day.  1789  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts  fed.  2)  II.  45  With  two  dibbers  and  seven  droppers. 

2.  A  dog  that  drops  down  when  it  sights  game  ; 
a  setter.  Cf.  Drop  v.  4  b. 

3.  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  adjusted  to  a  leader 
above  the  stretcher  fly.  Also  drop-fiy ,  droppe7'-fiy. 

1746  Bowlker  Angling ( 1833)  112  The  first  dropper  about 
a  yard  from  the  leading  fly ;  the  second  dropper  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  first.  1875  *  Stonehenge’  Brit. 
Sports  1.  v.  iv.  §  3.  350  If  more  than  two  droppers  are  used, 
the  single  gut  length  is  increased  to  eight  feet. 

4.  Dropper-in  :  one  who  drops  in  or  pays  a 
casual  visit. 

1805  Ann.  Rev.  III.  58  The  laundress  is  a  costly  dropper 
in.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  264  Endless,  purposeless 
visitants ;  droppers  in,  as  they  are  called. 

5.  a.  A  pendant ;  cf.  Drop  sb.  10  a.  b.  A  glass 
tube  with  an  india-rubber  top  on  one  end,  and  a 
small  opening  at  the  other,  for  dropping  liquid,  c. 
A  contrivance  in  some  reaping-machines  for  deposit¬ 
ing  the  cut  grain  in  gavels  on  the  ground  ;  also  the 
machine  itself,  d.  Mining.  (See  quot.  1864.) 

c  1825  Houlston  Juv.  Tracts  No.  18  I  mag.  Troubles  4 
She  had.. a  ring  on  her  finger,  and  long  droppers  in  her 
ears.  1864  Webster,  Dropper  ( Mining ),  a  branch  vein 
which  drops  off  from,  or  leaves,  the  main  lode.  1869  R.  B. 
Smyth  Goldfields  of  Victoria  609  Dropper,  a  spur  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  lode.  A  feeder.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech. 
I.  754/2  Simultaneously  with  the  bringing  into  action  of  the 
dropper,  a  cut-off  is  brought  down  to  arrest  the  falling  grain 
till  the  platform  is  reinstated.  1886  Sci.  Amer.  LV.  373/3 
Grain,  .cut  with  a  ‘dropper  ’  or  a  self-raking  reaper.  1889 
Anthony  s  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  12  The  dropper  is  filled  with 
alkali  solution  from  the  wide-mouthed  bottle. 

6.  C 0771b.,  as  dropper-fiy  =  3. 

1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  113  Select.. a  small 
gentle,  and  apply  it  at  the  end  of  his  dropper  fly.  1875 
1  Stonehenge  ’  Brit.  Sports  1.  v.  iv.  §  3.  350  Take  a  few 
turns  round  the  dropper-gut  to  make  all  secure. 

Dropping  (dr^*piij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Drop  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Drop. 

1.  The  action  of  falling  or  letting  fall  in  drops, 

cxooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxiv.  11  purh  dropunge  deawes  and 

renes.  C1386  Chaucer  Melib.  p  120  Thre  thynges  dryuen 
a  man  out  of  his  hous,  that  is  to  seyn  Smoke,  droppyng  of 
Reyn,  and  wikked  wyues.  1530  Palsgr.  215/2  Droppyng 
of  lycour,  distillation.  1607  Y  opsell  Serpents  (1658)  789 
The  watering  or  dropping  of  the  Eyes.  1611  Bible  Prov . 
xx vii.  15  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a 
contentious  woman  are  alike,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Propli. 
308  Forbidding  God’s  word  as  a  wearisome  dropping. 

b.  See  quot. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Did.,  Dropping  (Vet.',  a  name  given 
to  that  disease  in  a  cow,  which  is  analogous  to  the  puer¬ 
peral  fever  in  women. 

2.  The  action  of  falling  or  descending  vertically  ; 
also,  of  letting  anything  fall. 

c  1315  Shoreham  17  So  habbeth . .  Crystnynge,  Her  signe, 
droppynge  in  the  water.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dyet’ s  dric 
Dinner  D  iv,  Plantes  . .  that  are  subject  . .  to  his  leaves- 
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dropping.  1874  Johns  Brit.  Birds  180  It  begins  to  descend 
..by  a  series  of  droppings  with  intervals  of  simple  hovering. 

3.  The  action  of  discontinuing  or  abandoning. 
1813  Examiner  10  May  300/1  The  dropping  of  such  a 

work.. would  be  a  loss  to  the  country.  1859  J.  Cunningham 
Ch.  Hist.  Scot.  II.  x.  409  A  dropping  of  the  method  of 
queries  in  processes  of  error. 

4.  Falling,  dropping  off,  dying. 

1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  240  By  the  unexpected  drop¬ 
ping  of  two  elder  brothers,  he  is.. come  to  an  estate. 

5.  concr.  That  which  drops  or  falls  in  drops,  as 
rain,  melting  wax,  etc. ;  the  fat  that  drops  from 
roasting  meat,  dripping.  (In  quot.  1398  =  rheum.) 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R .  in.  xix.  (1495)  66  They  that 
haue  droppyng  and  rewme  fallyng  to  the  brest.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  m.  1x1.(1869)  172  This  kowuele  i  haue 
set  vnder  for  to  take  the  droppinges.  1585  T.  Washington 
tr.  Nicholay s  Voy.  11.  vi.  36  The  Mastic  is  the  teare  or 
droppings  of  the  Lentiscus.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  n  The 
Rain  and  Droppings  of  the  Thatch.  1837  Whittock: 
Compl.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  348  Rape  oil,  which  obtains  the 
term  ‘droppings’.  1861  T.  A.  Trollope  La  Beata  II.  xiv. 
124  Collecting  the  droppings  from  the  great  wax  candles. 

6.  Dung  of  animals.  (Now  only  pi.') 

1596  Harington  Metam.  Ajax  D  iv,  Do  you  not.  .tell  of 
springing  a  pheasant  and  a  partridge,  and  find  them  out 
by  their  dropping?  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Tract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  80  Fresh  droppings  from  the  stables.  1890  Pall 
Mall  G.  29  Sept.  5/1  The  only  combustible  we  had  was  the 
droppings  of  the  wild  yaks. 

+  7.  The  eaves  from  which  water  drops.  Obs. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  xlvii.  §  2.  262,  I  founde  it 
vnder  the  dropping  of  the  bishops  house  at  Rochester. 
c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  181  The  meeteing  house. . 
being  under  the  Dropings  of  ye  Cathedrall. 

8.  cittrib.  and  Comb .,  as  dropping-bottle  (see 
quot.  1864) ;  +  dropping-meal  adv.  =  Drop-meal  ; 
f  dropping-pan  =  Dripping-pan;  dropping-tube 
(see  quot.) ;  dropping- well,  a  well  formed  by  the 
dropping  of  water  from  above. 

1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  vi.  185  It  is  proper  to  have 
a  smaller  *dropping-bottle  ready  for  use.  1864  Webster, 
Dropping-bottle ,  an  instrument  used  to  supply  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  fluid  to  a  test-tube  or  other  vessel.  1889  Anthony's 
Photogr.  Bull.  II.  427  A  combined  minim-measure  and  drop¬ 
ping-bottle.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.lv.  (1495)  268 
Stranguria  whan  a  man  pissyth  wyth  dyffyculte  *droppinge 
mele.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  23  A  *droppyng  panne. 
1672  A.  Haig  Inventory  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  (1881)  475  A 
great  fraying  pan  and  a  great  droping  pan.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  *  Dropping  tube ,  the  tubulated  stopper  of  the 
Dropping-bottle.  1652  J.  French  (title')  The  Yorkshire 
Spaw  ;  or  a  Treatise  of  four  famous  Medicinal  Wells,  the 
^Dropping,  or  Petrifying  Well.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem. 
lxxxiii,  Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

Dropping,  ppl.  a.  [  f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  Falling  in  drops  ;  distilling. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  4054  Derefulle  dredlesse  with  drowp- 
pande  teris.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Andrews  Pref.  71  in  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xlv,  Fra  they  gat  the  drapping  grise  they 
wanted.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  630  Those  Blossoms  also, 
and  those  dropping  Gumms.  1790  Burns  Elegy  Henderson 
xi,  Frae  my  een  the  drapping  rains  Maun  ever  flow. 

b.  Having  moisture  falling  off  in  drops,  dripping. 
Of  the  weather  :  rainy,  wet. 

a  1415  Lydg.  Temple  of  Glas  394  Oft  also,  aftir  a  dropping 
mone,  The  weddir  clerejx  1587  Mascall  Govt.  Cattle , 
Oxen  (162 7)  13  If  your  cattell  haue  dropping  Nostrils.  1648 
Gage  West  lnd.  xv.  105  To  wipe  their  dropping  brows. 
1775  Shaw  Hist.  Moray  151  (Jam.)  A  misty  May,  and  a 
dropping  June.  1790  A.  Wilson  Morning  Poet.  Wks.  1846 
2  From  every  bush  and  every  dropping  tree. 

c.  quasi- adv.  in  dropping  wet. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  v.  201  Dropping  wet.. I 
return  to  land  Laden  with  spoyls.  1770  Wesley  Jrnl.  16 
Apr.,  We.  .got  into  a  Scotch  mist,  and  were  dropping  wet, 

2.  Falling  vertically,  falling  to  the  ground. 

1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xiv.  546  The  dropping  head  first 

tumbled  to  the  plain.  1832  Tennyson  On  a  Mourner  9 
The  swamp,  where  hums  the  dropping  snipe.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  25  Mar.  2/1  The  ‘  warm  corner  ’  is  alive  with  rising 
and  dropping  birds. 

3.  Falling  detachedly,  desultory,  not  continuous. 
1708  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4467/3  The  Major,  .and  a  Captain. . 

were  kill’d,  the  former  by  a  dropping  Shot.  1814  Scott 
Wav.  xxxvi,  A  few  dropping  shots  fired  about  the  spot.  1890 
Century  Mag.  July  447/2  A  dropping  fire  of  musketry. 

4.  Falling  in  value,  or  in  any  scale. 

1894  Times  23  Apr.  13/3  Small  occupiers,  .were,  .benefited 
by  dropping  prices. 

Dro’ppingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.]  In  a 
dropping  manner ;  drop  by  drop  ;  one  by  one. 

C1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  278  If  he  makij?  watir  drop- 
pynli  and  a  litil  at  oonys.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
ix.  (1632)  629  They  came  droppingly  in,  and  became  good 
Subiects.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Vision  of  Poets  Concl.  vi, 
The  dew  sliding  droppingly  From  the  leaf-edges. 

Dropple.  rare.  [Arbitrary  dim.  of  Drop  j/;.] 
A  little  drop. 

i8zi  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  132  The  gudgeons ..  Startling 
as  each  nimble  eye  Saw  the  rings  the  dropples  made. 

Droppy  (dr^-pi),  a.  Now  dial.  [f.  Drop  sb. 
+  -Y  h]  Given  to  dropping;  dripping,  rainy. 

163s  Swan  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  T3°  A  bow  of  many 
colours ;  appearing  in  a  dewie,  dark,  droppie,  and  hollow 
cloud.  1828  Craven  Dial .,  Droppy,  wet,  rainy.  ‘We’ve 
hed  a  vara  droppy  time  ’.  1834  Wilson  in  Blackiv.  Mag. 

XXXV.  789  It  is  dewy  and  droppy,  and  mild  and  misty. 

Dro’p-scene.  A  term  used  loosely  or  in¬ 
correctly  for  drop  or  act-drop  (Drop  sb.  16) ;  also 
for  the  final  scene  of  a  play  or  drama  in  real  life, 
that  op  which  the  curtain  drops. 


i8istr  .ParisChit-C/iat(iSs6'il.  191  Inorderto  makeadrop- 
scene.  1831  Brewster  Nat .  Magic  vi.  (1833)  146  An  impres¬ 
sion  very  similar  to  that . .  produced  by  the  drawing  up  ofa  drop 
scene  in  the  theatre.  1849  E.  E.  Napier  Excttrs.  S.  Africa 
II.  412  Such,  .was  the  drop-scene  of  his  Excellency’s  memor¬ 
able  Campaign — the  finale  of  his  administration.  1880  G. 
Meredith  Trag.  Com.  (1881)  282  She  was  hoping  that  with 
Alvan’s  eruption  the  drop-scene  would  fall. 

+  Dro’psie,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dropsy.]  —  next. 

1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  n.  vi.  96,  I  have 
seene  dropsick  persons  whom  the  people  have  thought  to  be 
in  a  consumption. 

Dropsical  (dr^-psikal),  a.  [f.  Drojsy  + -ic + 
-al,  after  hydropical. ] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dropsy. 
1688  Lofid.  Gaz.  No.  2323/1  Dangerously  ill  of  a  Drop¬ 
sical  Distemper.  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.v.  Flozver  de 
Luce,  The  Juice  ..  evacuates  dropsical  water.  1807-26  S. 
Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  372  Hydrophthalnua,  or  a 
dropsical  enlargement  of  the  [eye].  1846  G.  E.  Day  tr, 
Simon's  Anim.  Chan.  II.  280  Dropsical  symptoms. 

2.  Affected  with  or  subject  to  dropsy. 

1678  H.  Sampson  in  Phil.  Trans.  437.  1725  N.  Robinson 

TJt.  Physick  180  Dropsical  People  are  generally  observ’d  to 
sweat  much,  but  perspire  little.  1845  Florist's  jrnl.  153 
Anasarca,  a  diseased  condition  of  plants,  resembling  that 
of  dropsical  subjects. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig.  a.  Swollen,  enlarged,  b. 
Overcharged  with  water. 

1721  Lett,  from  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  II.  226  In  dropsical 
bombast  Expressions.  1831  Carlyle Misc.  (1857)  III.  6  In¬ 
flates  itself  into  a  dropsical  boastfulness  and  vainglory. 
1845  —  Cromwell  (1873)  I.  19  The  Country  to  the  East  is 
all  Fen .  .and  still  of  a  very  dropsical  character.  1864  Lowell 
Fireside  Trav.  321  Puffy  with  a  dropsical  want  of  proportion. 
Hence  Dro  psically  adv. ;  Dro  psicalness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dropsicalness,  having  a  dropsy.  1785 
Eugenius  I.  84  He  . .  was  somewhat  dropsically  disposed. 
1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  iii,  That  stood  dropsically  bulging 
over  the  causeway. 

Dropsied  (dr^’psid),  a.  [f.  Dropsy  sb.  +  -ed  2.] 
Having  the  dropsy  ;  swollen  with  or  as  with  water ; 
watery ;  inflated,  turgid. 

1601  Shaks.  Alls  Well  11.  iii.  135  Where  great  addition 
swells,  and  vertue  none,  It  is  a  dropsied  honour,  a  1631 
Drayton  Noah  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  1  (1848)  119  The  drop¬ 
sied  clouds,  see,  your  destruction  threat.  1762-9  Falconer 
Shipwr.  11.  640  Our  dropsied  ship  may  founder  by  the  lee. 
1793  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  No.  65  III.  14  An  infant  with 
a  dropsied  head. 

+  Dro'pstone.  Obs .  [f.  Drop^.  orz>.  -f  Shone.] 
An  old  popular  name  for  stalactites  and  stalag¬ 
mites,  formed  by  the  dropping  of  water. 

1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  21 1  The 
common  Stalactites ,  Lapis  Stillatitius,  or  D?'op-stone . . 
hanging  down  from  the  Tops  and  Sides  of  Grotto’s.  1708 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  79  Stalagmites.  The  Drop-stone.  1762 
tr.  B usching  s  Syst.  Geog.  V.  211  A  spacious  and  very  humid 
cavern,  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  it  in  dropstone. 

Dropsy  (dr^psi),^.  (a.)  Forms:  3-5  dropesie, 
4  dropecy,  -sy^e,  5  dropsye,  6  dropey,  6-7  drop- 
sie,  4-  dropsy,  [aphetic  form  of  ME.  i-,ydropsy, 
Hydropsy,  q.v.] 

1.  A  morbid  condition  characterized  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  watery  fluid  in  the  serous  cavities 
or  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body. 

c  1290  Y.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  364/10  Some  fullen  in-to}>e  dropesie. 
13. .  Cursor  M.  11829  (Cott.)  Ydropsi  [Gott.  }?ropsi,  Fairf. , 
Trin.  dropesy]  held  him  sua  in  threst.  1388  Wyclif 
Luke  xiv.  2  A  man  sijk  in  the  dropesie  [1382  syk  in  ydropesie]. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xviii.  54  (Harl.  MS.)  A  man  that  hath  the 
dropey.  c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld .  21  They  fall  in  to 
dropesie.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  iii.  79  In  a  dropey 
the  bodyys  vnweldy,  vnlusty  and  slo.  1667  Milton  P.  L . 
xi.  488  Dropsies,  and  Asthma’s  and  Joint-racking  Rheums. 
1789  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  567  A  dropsy  of  the 
brain.  1857  Bullock  Cazeaux'  Midwif.  297  Dropsy  of  the 
Cellular  Tissue  is  quite  a  frequent  occurrence. 
fig.  1611  Rich  Honest.  Age  (1844)  37  Pampered  vppe  in 
..  the  very  dropsie  of  excesse.  1645  Milton  Colast.  Wks. 
(1851)  345  The  gout  and  dropsy  of  a  big  margent,  litter’d 
and  overlaid  with  crude  and  huddl’d  quotations. 

b.  ‘In  fish-culture,  a  disease  of  young  trout.’ 
{Cent.  Diet. ) 

c.  A  disease  in  succulent  plants,  from  an  excess 
of  water ;  anasarca. 

1846  in  Worcester.  1864  Webster  cites  Wright. 

+  2.  fig.  An  insatiable  thirst  or  craving.  Obs. 

1548  j.  Hales  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  1 1.  App.  Q.  50  The 
great  dropsy  and  the  insatiable  desire  of  riches  of  some  men. 
1612  Dekker  It  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  358  Seas  could 
not  quench  his  dropsie.  1717  Iv.  Howel  Desidcrius  (ed.  3) 
41  Ambition,  .will  prove  an  insatiable  Dropsy. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dropsy-breeding ,  -dry,  -like,  - sick  adjs. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  54/37  T)ro'psysCkQ,Jiydropicus.  1603  J. 
Davies  Microcosm .  (1876]  25  (D.)  Many  dropsy-drie  forbeare 
to  drinke  Because  they  know  their  ill  ’twould  aggravate. 
a  1618  Sylvester  Memorials  of  Mortalitie  1.  xx,  As  one 
dropsie-sick.  1619  R.  Harris  Drunkard' s  Clip  14  This 
Dropsilike  disease  is  almost  incurable. 

+  B.  altrib.  or  as  adj.  —  Dropsical.  Obs. 

1499  Promp.  Parv.  133/1  (Pynson)  Dropsy  man  or  woman, 
ydropicus.  1557  Tottell's  Misc.  (Arb.)  137  The  dropsy 
dryeth  that  Tantale  in  the  flood  Endureth.  1617  Hieron 
Wks.  (1619-20)  II.  219  Like  adropsie-man,  who  the  more  hee 
drinks,  the  more  he  desires  to  drinke.  1678  Yng.  Man's 
Call.  80  It  was  their  cups  which,  .brought  the  dropsie 
corpse  so  soon  thither. 

t  b.  fig.  Charged  with  water.  Obs. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  ii.  1.  A  rk  523  All  th’  Earth’s 
dropsie  vapours.  1683  Chalkhill  Thealma  <$•  Cl.  160  Anon 
a  Dropsie  cloud  Puts  out  the  Sun, 


Dro  psy  v.,  to  render  swollen  as  with  dropsy. 

c  1817  Fuseli  in  Led.  Paint,  xi.  (1848)  548  Goltzius  and 
Spranger  . .  dropsied  the  forms  of  vigour,  or  dressed  the 
gewgaws  of  children  in  colossal  shapes. 

+  Drop  vie,  dr  op- vie,  vbl.phr.  Obs.  [f.  Drop 
v.  +  Vie  sb. :  but  sometimes  treated  as  a  compound 
vb.]  To  drop  pieces  of  money  or  the  like  in 
competition  or  rivalry,  trying  which  can  outdo 
the  other ;  to  compete  in  alternate  efforts,  to  bid 
against  each  other,  to  vie. 

1598  Florio,  Rinuitare,  to  reuye  it  againe  at  any  game, 
to  drop  vye,  to  bid  againe.  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  19 
For  numbers  . .  of  honest  housholders  . .  and  substantial! 
graue  Burgers,  Yarmouth  shall  droppe  vie  with  them  to  the 
last  Edward  groate  they  are  worth.  1605  Camden  Rem . 
191  When  twooMonkes  were  at  drop-vied  Bezantines.  .before 
him  for  an  Abbey.  1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  i,  He 
there  would  sit,  and  withe  the  well  drop  vie  That  it  before 
his  eyes  would  first  run  drie. 

Hence  fDrop-vie  sb.  Obs.,  a  competition  in  which 
each  tries  to  outdo  the  other. 

1598  Florio,  Rinuito,  a  reuye,  a  drop  vye  at  any  game. 

Dropwise  (dr^’pwsiz),  adv.  [see  -wise.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  drop  ;  drop  by  drop. 

1673  Phil,  Trans.  VIII.  615 6  His  urine  coming  from  him 
drop-wise.  1859  Tennyson  Vivien  272  I  cull'd  the  spring 
That  gather’d  trickling  dropwise  from  the  cleft. 

Dropwort  (drp’pwzrit).  [f.  Drop  sb.  +  Wort  ; 
in  reference  to  L.  name  Filipendula ,  i.e.  pendulous 
threads.]  A  name  applied  to  certain  plants  having 
tuberous  root-fibres. 

1.  Common,  Field,  or  Mountain  Dropwort,  a 
plant,  Spirsea  Filipendula,  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  as  Meadowsweet,  but  scentless.  Extended, 
with  defining  words,  to  other  species  of  Spirsejt. 

*538  T  urner  Libcllus,  PJiellandryon  . .  uulgus  Filipen- 
dulam  &  Droppewort  nuncupat.  1578  Lyte  Dodocns  1. 
xxviii.  40  Of  filipendula  or  Dropworte .  .The  rootes  be 
small  &  blacke,  whereon  is  hanging  certaine  small  knops 
or  blacke  pellets,  as  in  the  rootes  of  the  female  Pionye, 
sauing  yl  they  be  a  great  deale  smaller.  1863  Buckman  in 
Gard.  Chron.  23  May  493  The  Field  Dropwort  is  a  denizen 
for  the  most  part  of  dry  uplands  on  calcareous  soils.  1879 
Miss  Plues  Rambles  Wild  Flowers  {ed.  3)  102  The  Willow¬ 
leaved  Drop-wort  (Y.  salicifolia) is.  .frequent  in  shrubberies. 

2.  A  name  for  species  of  GEnan/he  (esp.  CE.fistu- 
losa),  often  distinguished  as  Water  Dropivort. 
Hemlock  ( Water )  Dropwort,  IE.  crocala. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  901  There  be  divers  sorts  of  Drop- 
woorts,  some  of  the  champion  or  fertill  pastures,  .and  some 
of  the  water  ..  3  Narrow-leaved  Dropwoort.  4  Homlocke 
Dropwoort.  5  Water  Dropwoort.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  566 
Four  children  had  eaten  the  roots  of  the  Oenant  he  aquatic  a 
cicutae facie  (hemlock-dropwort).  1835  Hooker  Brit.  Flora 
1 31  Oenanthe,  Water  Drop-wort. 

t Drosen.  Obs.  Forms;  1  drosna  (//.),  4 
drosen,  5  drowsyn.  [see  Dross.]  Dregs. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Gram,  xlvii.  (Z.)  271  Hi  druncon  0$  5a 
drosna.  11..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  549  Fex,  drosne.  1393 
Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  193  Drosenes  and  dregges  drynke  for 
menye  beggeres.  c  1475  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  808  Hec 
amnrea,  drowsyn. 

II  Droshky  (drp-Jki),  drosky  (dr^-ski).  Also 
droitzschka,  drojeka,  drosbka,  -ke,  -ki,  droska, 
droskeha.  [ad.  Russ.  ^poacKH  drozhki,  dim.  of 
flpom  drogi  waggon,  hearse  ;  properly  pi.  of  ;ipora 
droga  perch,  or  ‘  reach  ’  of  a  four-wheeled  vehicle. 
So  Er.  droschki,  Ger.  droschke. ] 

A  kind  of  vehicle  :  orig.  and  prop,  a  Russian  low 
four-wheeled  carriage  without  a  top,  consisting  of  a 
narrow  bench  on  which  the  passengers  sit  astride 
or  sideways,  their  feet  resting  on  bars  near  the 
ground  ;  hence  transferred  to  other  vehicles  in  use 
elsewhere  ;  in  some  German  towns  the  name  of  the 
ordinary  four-wheelers  or  fiacres  plying  for  hire. 

1808  Sir  R.  K.  Pouter  Trav.  Sk.  Russ.  A  Siveci.  (1813) 
I.  iii.  23  A  sort  of  hireable  machine. .denominated  a  Dro¬ 
jeka.  Ibid.  II.  xxviii.  20  Tile  vehicle  being  a  droshky, 
there  was  no  other  servant  but  the  coachman.  1826 
Scott  Jrnl.  25  June,  [At  Blair-Adam]  We  drove  in  the 
droskie  and  walked  in  the  evening.  185s  Englishwoman  in 
Russia  255  They  were  taken  home  by  the  police  in  drosh- 
skies.  1872  Freeman  in  Stephens  Life  (1895)  II.  58  At 
Frankfurt  . .  to  get  on  the  Bavarian  line  you  have  to  take  a 
droschke.  1882  Strathf.sk  Bits  fr.  Blinkbonny  xiii.  294 
He  met  the  drosky  containing  Mrs.  Barrie  and  the  children. 

attrib.  1838  J.  L.  Stephens  Trav.  Greece,  etc.  71/1  The 
drosky  boy.  .dressed  in  a  long  surtout.  .sits  on  the  end. 

Drosometer  (drc’sfmfta.i).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Spuaos 
dew  :  see  -meter.  In  F.  drosomiitre. ]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew  deposited. 

1825  W.  Hamilton  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  (Wore.)  1866  L.  P. 
Carella  in  W.  C.  Wells  Ess.  Dew  7  To  measure  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  dew  deposited  each  night,  an  instrument  is  used 
called  a  drosometer. 

Dross  (dr^s'l,  sb.  Also:  1-6  dros,  5-7  drosse 
[OE.  dros  =  MLG.  drds,  MDu.  droes  dregs.  A 
lengthened  form,  Drosen,  ME.  drosne,  OE.  drosna, 
corresponds  to  OHG.  truosana,  MHG.  truosen, 
Ger.  drusen  pi.  husks  of  grapes,  lees,  dregs.  See 
Kuhn's  Zeitschr.  XXXIV.  513  (1896).] 

1.  The  scum,  recrement,  or  extraneous  matter 
thrown  off  from  metals  in  the  process  of  melting. 

('  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  353  A  uricu turn ,  dros.  a  1225 
Auer.  R.  284  Gold  and  seoluer  clenseS  ham  of  hore  dros 
iSe  fure.  1340  Hampolf.  Pr.  Consc.  3339  Als  gold,  pat 
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shynes  clere  and  bright.. Whar  it  put  in  fire  to  fyn  mare 
Yhit  suld  it  leve  sum  dros  kare.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  133/1 
Drosse  of  metalle,  scorium .  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  91  tR.) 

As  hard  as  the  drosse  of  iron.  1678  Phil.  '/Vans.  XII. 
952  There  swims  on  the  Metal  ..  a  Scum,  which  they  call 
Dross;  much  like  to  Sclag  or  Dross  of  Iron.  1725  De 
Foe  Poy.  round  World  (1840)  239  Separate  the  gold  by 
fire  from  the  dross  and  mixture.  1830  Tennyson  Poems 
123  Turn.. dross  to  gold  with  glorious  alchemy.  1881  Ray¬ 
mond  Mining  Gloss..  Dross ,  the  material  skimmed  from  the 
surface  of  freshly  melted,  not  perfectly  pure  metal. 

+  b.  Volcanic  scoria.  Obs .  rare. 

1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  II.  307  Above  are  great  masses 
of  sand,  red  drosses,  and  puzzolana. 

c.  A  workman’s  name  for  protoxide  of  lead. 

1875  Lire’s  Diet .  Arts  III.  73  Fresh  quantities  of  litharge 

or  pot  dross,  .are  from  time  to  time  thrown  in.  1879  Cas¬ 
sell's  Techti.  Educ.  IV.  81/1  The  first  step,  .is  to  convert  the 
lead  into  . .  protoxide,  which  is  more  usually  called  ‘  dross  ’ 
by  the  workmen  than  litharge  or  massicot. 

d.  An  alloy  incidentally  formed  in  the  zinc-bath, 
by  the  action  of  the  zinc  on  the  iron  pot  and  iron 
articles  dipped.  (Wahl  Galvanopl.  Manip.  1884). 

2.  Dreggy,  impure,  or  foreign  matter,  mixed  with 
any  substance,  and  detracting  from  its  purity;  e.g. 
the  dregs  or  lees  of  oil  or  wine,  the  chaff  of  corn,  etc. 

<;  1440  Promp.  Parv.  133/1  Drosse  of  come,  acus ,  cribal- 
lum.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  11.  12  You  shall  find  a  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  drosse  in  the  best  butter.  1616  Surfl.  & 
Markh.  Country  Forme  39  She  shall  reserue  the  drosse  of 
the  Grapes  shee  presseth.  Ibid.  46  Take  the  drosse  of  oyle 
of  Linseed.  1812  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  379  Re¬ 
port  what  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  dross  and  dirt  on 
the  Bees-wax. 

b.  A  miner’s  name  for  iron  pyrites  in  coal ;  also, 
small  or  waste  coal,  the  screenings  of  the  coalhills. 

1829  Glovf.r  Hist.  Derby  I.  234  Many  of  the  coal-seams 
..have  considerable  quantities  of  brasses  or  drosses  in  them, 
which  are  lumps  of  iron  pyrites.  1854  E-ncycl.  Brit.  VII. 
117/1  A  heap  of  dross  or  small  coal.  1872  Daily  News  12 
Oct.,  Great  black  mounds  of  coal  dross.  1892  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  Dross ,  ‘  small  coal  *  [Ibid.  s.  v.  Coal,  the 
duff,  slag,  or  waste,  which  arises  from  the  sorting  of  the  large 
coal  into  nuts,  and  which  passes  through  the  screen  bars]. 
1894  Times  16  Apr.  4/3  Quietness  rules  in  the  coal  trade  . . 
Dross  is  scarce  and  dearer. 

c.  Salt-making.  6  The  refuse  or  marl  left  after 
dissolving  rock-salt  in  water.’  Chester  Gloss.  1884. 

3.  fig.  from  1  and  2.  (Cf.  dregs.  Dreg  3.) 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5  Our  lorde  wolde  not 
that  we  sholde  take  the  drosse  of  the  lawe  of  Moyses.  1677 
W.  Hubbard  Narrative  119  The  Dregs  and  Lees  of  the 
Earth,  and  Drosse  of  Mankinde.  1745  A.  Butler  Lives  of 
Saints  (1836)  104  The  seventh  general  persecution,  per¬ 
mitted  by  God  to  purge  away  the  dross  of  his  flock.  1810 
Scott  Lady  of  L.  11.  xxii,  A  human  tear  From  passion’s 
dross  refined  and  clear. 

4.  In  general :  Refuse ;  rubbish ;  worthless,  im¬ 
pure  matter. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  133/1  Drosse,  or  fylthe  . .  qwat  so  it 
be,  ruscum ,  rusculum.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  ix.  200  His  chambre  ..  with  the  tempest  was  dung  in 
dros.  1632  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tri.  26  So  tinne  for  silver 
goes,  and  dunghill  drosse  for  gold.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iii. 
23  All  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross.  1742  Young 
Nt.  Th.  iv.  428  The  stars,  tho’  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to 
thee.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  1.  i,  He  was  of  different 
quality  from  the  human  dross  around  her. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dross  heap ,  iron ;  dross- 
full,  dross-rich  adjs. 

1428  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  2  And  iiijc  and  mo  peces  of  fals 
drosseyren.  1598  Sylvestf.r  Du  Bartas  11.  Ded.  14  Such 
sparks  may  flame.. A  higher  pitch,  then  dross-full  Vanity. 
1881  W.  T.  Ross  Poems  69  The  dross-rich  earthling  leaves 
life’s  stage.  1893  Peel  Spen  Valley  13  Having  stood  for  a 
long  time  on  the  edge  of  a  dross  heap. 

Dross,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

f  1.  trails.  Dross  out :  to  sift  out  as  dross.  Obs. 

1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  105  In  every  bushell  of 
ineale.  .there  is  very  neare  a  pecke  of  chizell  drossed  out. 

f  2.  To  render  drossy  or  impure  ;  to  corrupt.  Obs. 

1648  Earl  Westmld.  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  69  Of  full  Power 
to  refine  the  deed  Our  Parents  Dross’d  by  their  Corruption. 

3.  To  convert  (lead)  into  ( dross’  or  protoxide. 

1891  Address  Brit.  Assoc,  in  Nature  27  Aug.,  In  ‘dross- 

ing  ’  molten  lead,  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  is  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  antimony. 

4.  To  free  from  dross,  remove  dross  from. 

1884  W.  H.  Wahl  Galvanopl.  Manip.  529.  {Cent.  Diet.) 

t  DrOSSard,  -art.  Obs.  [a.  mod. Du.  drossaard, 
a  transformation  (through  drossaet,  drossaert, 
Kilian,  1599)  of  MDu.  drossdte  =  MLG.  dros  sole, 
drotzHe  (mod.LG.  dros/e,  Du.  drost),  MHG.  truht- 
s&ze,  OHG.  */ruktsdggo,  truhsdzgo,  trutsdgo 
OTeut.  type  *druh tislktjon - ,  f.  druhti-,  truhti-, 
people,  company,  retinue  +  s&tjon-  one  who  sits ; 
hence,  *  he  who  sits  or  presides  at  the  meals  of  the 
druht’.  See  Kluge  s.v.  Truchsetz,  Franke  s.v. 
Drossaard.\  A  steward,  high  bailiff,  prefect. 

1678  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1287/3  The  Prossarts  and  Bailiffs  of 
the  several  places  in  the  Country  of  Waes,  are  summoned 
to  Ghent,  to  swear  Fealty  to  the  French  King.  1685  Ibid. 
N  o.  1998/2  The  Provost  of  the  Court,  the  Drossart  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  the  Mareschal-General,  are  commanded  to  have 
their  Companies  abroad  for  the  executing  the  said  Placeat. 

t  Brossel,  drosell.  Obs.  [Origin  obscure : 
cf.  Drazel,  Dratchell.]  A  sloven,  a  slut. 

1581  Nuce  Senecas  Octavia  iv,  That  drosell  dyre,  that 
furious  slut,  Erin.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvii.  (1612) 
219  Now  dwels  each  Drossell  in  her  Glasse.  1617  Minsheu 
Duct  or ,  Panguts,  .an  vnweldie  Drossell,  nothing  but  guts. 


Drosser  (dr^sai).  Glass-making.  [Corrupted 
from  F.  dressoir ,  dresser,  frame,  etc.]  A  separating 
iron  frame  placed  between  sets  of  tables  in  the 
annealing  kiln. 

1856  H.  Chance  in  Jml.  Soc.  Arts  15  Feb.  ( On  Glass) 
Iron  frames  or  drossers,  which  divide  the  tables  into  sets, 
the  first  drosser  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  kiln,  the 
second  against  the  first,  and  so  on. 

Drossiness  (drp-sines).  [f.  Drossy  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  drossy. 

1639  Rouse  Heav%  Univ.  ix.  (1702)  121  Purge  thy  soul 
from  carnal  drossiness.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682) 
60  The  Myrrha  of  these  parts  had  the  name  of  Barbara,  from 
the  drossiness  and  coarseness  of  it.  a  1691  Boyle  IVks. 
I.  275  (R.)  To  refine  us  from  our  earthly  drossiness. 

Dro’ssless,  a.  [see  -less.]  Free  from  dross. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Stevens. 

Drossoek,  var.  of  Drassock. 

Drossy  (drp-si),  a.  [f.  Dross  sb.  +  -y.] 

1.  Of  metals,  etc. :  Characterized  by  containing 
dross  or  scorious  matter,  or  waste  and  worthless 
material ;  of  the  nature  of  dross  ;  dreggy,  feculent. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  x.  106  Yf  thi  mede  is  drossy, 
bareyn,  olde,  Let  plough  hit  eft.  1592  Davies  Immort. 
Soul  Introd.  xl,  So  doth  the  Fire  the  drossy  Gold  refine. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  442  The  Empiric  Alchimist  Can  turn 
.  .Metals  of  drossiest  Ore  to  perfet  Gold.  1757  A.  Cooper 
Distiller  1.  xx.  (1760)  83  The  recrementitious  or  drossy  Parts 
of  the  sugar.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  158  As 
kingly  gold  To  our  thin  brass,  or  drossy  lead. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  Impure,  mixed  with  impurities. 

1579  J*  Stubbes  Gaping  Gulf  E  vij,  Yet  shal  papistes  be 

to  light  and  to  drossie  to  marry  with  vs.  1627-77  Feltham 
Resolves  1.  lxx.  106  Words  being  rather  the  drossie  part, 
Conceit  I  take  to  be  the  principal.  1854  Faber  Growth 
in  Holiness  xii.  (1872)  205  We  find  our  actions  to  be.  .only 
the  drossy  compound  of  nature  and  grace. 

II  Drosty.  A.  Africa.  Also  drostdy.  [Du. 
drosty ,  droslij,  f.  drost  bailiff:  cf.  Drossard.] 
The  official  residence  of  a  land-drost  (no  longer  in 
use  in  Cape  Colony). 

1812  Miss  Plumtre  tr.  Lichtenstein's  S.  Africa  I.  172 
The  Drosty  at  Zwellendatn  was  built  of  like  materials. 
1834  Pringle  Afr.  Sk .  ix.  296  The  source  of  the  Gharnka, 
where  the  drostdy,  or  district  village  of  Beaufort  had  been 
recently  erected. 

t  Drote,  v.  Obs.  [Etymology  unknown.]  intr. 
To  stammer,  stutter.  Hence  +  Droting  ppl.  a.  and 
vbl.  sb.  ;  f  Drotingly  adv.  ;  f  Droter,  a  stutterer. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  133/2  Drotare,  traulns ,  traula. 
Drotyn  yn  speche,  traulo.  Drotynge,  traulatus.  Drot- 
yngly,  traule. 

Drou,  drough,  drou},  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 

Drouery,  var.  Druery,  Obs. 

Droug,  drougge,  obs.  ft.  Drug. 

Drought  (draut),  drouth  (dranjr,  Sc.  drwj>). 
Forms:  a.  1  dru3atS,  -0'S,  3  ( Orm .)  druhhpe,  4 
dm3 pe,  drouhpe,  dro3pe,  5  droughpe,  drou^th, 
6-8  drougth,  7-8  droughth;  4-7  drouthe,  5 
drowpe,  5-8  drowth,  (6  droutht),  4-  drouth 
(now  dial,  or  arch.).  &.  3-4  dru3t(e,  4  dro3t(e, 
drohut,  4-5  drou3t(e,  4-6  droght(e,  drught, 

5  droughte,  drowghte,  drouht,  drowte,  4- 
drought.  [OE.  dnlgaS,  -oS,  f.  drug-  stem  of 
dryge  Dry,  q.v.  Cf.  Du.  droogte,  f.  droog  dry. 
From  an  early  period  the  final  -th  after  9  varied 
with  -t  (cf.  highth,  height :— OE.  hiehpu),  and  this 
form  is  established  in  standard  English,  while 
drouth,  drowth  has  continued  in  Sc.  and  northern 
dialects,  and  is  often  used  by  Eng.  poets.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  dry ;  dryness, 
aridity,  lack  of  moisture,  arch. 

a.  a  xioo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  317/24  Siccitas ,  dru^aS, 
oc )5e  hce‘5.  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  17  It  bryngij?  vn- 
kindly  drowse  to  woundis.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675) 
91  The  drouth  of  the  ground.  1672  Petty  Pol.  Anat.  (1691) 
48  The  Heat,  Coldness,  Drowth,  Moisture  . .  of  Air.  1833 
Tennyson  Fatima  13, 1  look’d  athwart  the  burning  drouth 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south,  a  1846  Landor  /mag.  Conv. 
Ser.  1.  xiii.  Wks.  1846  I.  68  Grubs  ..  which  die,  the  moment 
they  tumble  out  of  the  nutshell  and  its  comfortable  drouth. 

fi.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6365  Ne  for  na  drught  ne  for  na  wat. 
1398  T  revisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  iv.  iii.  (1495)  81  Droughte 
and  moysture  ben  contrary.  C1440  Promp.  Parv.  133/2 
Drowte,  siccitas.  1589  Cogan  Haven  Health  clxi.  (1636) 
154  Old  doves  for  their. .drought and  hardnesseof digestion, 
are  to  bee  eschewed.  1643  Lightfoot  Glean.  Ex.  (1648)  28 
Called  Horeb,  from  the  rocky  drought  of  it.  1727  W.  Mather 
Yng.  Man's  Comp.  27  Drought,  a  driness. 

b.  fig.  (With  quot.  1652  cf.  Dry  a.  13.) 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman’s  Guzman  d’Alf.  I.  203  The 
great  drought  that  we  suffer  in  our  soules.  1642  Milton 
Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1738  I.  118  The  sluce  ..  that  feeds  the 
drowth  of  his  Text.  1652  J.  Hall  Height  Eloquence  p.  vi, 
All  men  naturally  aim  at  high  things,  and  ambitiously  avoid 
the  imputation  of  drought  or  weaknesse.  1872  G.  Mac¬ 
donald  Wilf.  Cnmb.  I.  xxviii.  286,  ‘I  daresay’,  returned 
Charley,  with  drought. 

2.  spec.  Dryness  of  the  weather  or  climate ;  lack 
of  rain.  (The  current  sense.) 

a.  c  1200  Ormin  8625  Forr  }?att  te  land  wass  dri^edd  all 
And  scorrcnedd  Jmrrh  ke  druhh)?e.  13..  E.  E.  A llit.  P. 
B.  524  Ne  hete,  ne  no  harde  forst,  vmbre  ne  dro}ke*  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  1.  xviii.  108  In  tyme  of  drouth.  1535 
Coverdale  1  Kings  xvii.  Contents  of  Ch.,  A  greate  drouth 

6  derth  in  Elias  tyme.  1673  Temple  Obs.  United  Prov. 
Wks.  1731  I.  75  There  happen’d  . .  a  mighty  Drowth  in  the 


Beginningof  the  Summer.  1865  Swinburne  Song  in  Time 
ofRevol.  22  The  tender  dew  after  drouth. 

/3.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2348  So  sal  dru^te  <5e  feldes  deren. 
C1386  Chaucer  Prol.  2  Whan  that  Aprille  with  hise  shoures 
soote  The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote. 
?<*i5oo  Metr.  Prov.  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  323  After  droght 
commyth  rayne.. after  rayne,  Commyth  drought  agayne. 
1666  Dryden  Ann .  Mirab.  cx,  As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty 
creatures  cry  And  gape  upon  tire  gathered  clouds  for  rain. 
1727-46  Thomson  Summer  1446  Streams  unfailing  in  the 
Summer’s  drought.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  inSpir. 
IV.  v.  (1884)  148  Subject  tooccasional  and  prolonged  droughts. 
fig.  1620  Middleton  Chaste  Maid  v.  i,  A  drouth  of 
virtue,  And  dearth  of  all  repentance.  1640  Fuller  Joseph’s 
Coat  Serm.  i.  (1867)  104  The  drowth  and  scorching  heat  of 
persecution.  1877  L.  Morris  Epic  Hades  11.  82  A  secret 
spring  of  joy,  Which  mocked  the  droughts  of  Fate, 
t  3.  Dry  or  parched  land,  desert.  Obs.  rare, 
a  1000  Ps.  Lamb.  189  a,  21  (Bosw.)  Bearn  Israela  eodon 
kurh  drugohe.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iii.  274  To  South  the 
Persian  Bay,  And  inaccessible  the  Arabian  drouth. 

4.  Thirst,  arch .  and  dial. 

a.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  253  Whenne  kow  clomsest 
for  colde  o\>er  clyngest  for  drouthe.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
xl.  28  Off  wyne  . .  They  drank  twa  quartis  . .  Of  drowth  sic 
excess  did  thame constrene.  1548  Hall  Citron.,  Hen.  VII , 
53  b,  He  called  for  drynke.  .one  of  hys  chambrelaynes  mer- 
vellynge,  requyred  the  cause  of  hys  drouth.  1671  Milton 
P.  R.  1.  325  His  carcass,  pined  with  hunger  and  with 
droughth.  1702  S.  Parker  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finibus  63,  I  am 
taking  it  off  to  quench  my  Droughth.  1726  Leoni  Alberti's 
Archit.  II.  82/2  That  burning  drowth  of  the  mind,  which 
kept  you  waking.  1855  Browning  De  Gustibus  ii,  Where 
the  baked  cicalas  die  of  drouth. 

0.  1588  Losses  Span.  Navy  in  Hart '.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  52 
Their  flesh  meat  they  cannot  eat,  their  drought  is  so  great. 
1705  Stanhope  Paraphr .  II.  560  Feeling  himself  afflicted 
with  a  vehement  Drought.  1847-8  H.  Miller  First  Impr. 
xvi.  (1857)  272*  I  asked . .  [for]  something  to  slake  my  drought. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2107,  vii.  lene  [eares]  . .  Welkede,  and 
smale,  and  dru}te  numen  [=  drought-seized].  1822  T. 
Mitchell  Aristoph.  I.  169  That  I  may  wet  my  drought- 
parch’d  mind.  1890  Daily  News  1  Oct.  2/6  They  traversed 
the  same  drought-stricken  plain. 

Droughty  (drauti),  drouthy  (drau-pi.  Sc. 
dnrju),  a.  [f.  Drought  +  -y  :  cf.  mighty,  weighty .] 

1.  Dry,  without  moisture  ;  arid. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  11.  xvii,  Yet  not  one  drop  fall 
from  thy  droughtie  eyes  !  1643  Lightfoot  Glean.  Ex. 

(1648)  28  Out  of  the  droughty  rocke  Moses  . .  bringeth  forth 
water.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11.  Poems  (1763)  92  Thou  must 
With  tasteless  water  wash  thy  droughty  throat.  1850 
Browning  Christmas  Eve  xv,  His  cough,  like  a  drouthy 
piston,  Tried  to  dislodge  the  husk  that  grew  to  him. 
fig.  1818  Byron  Juan  1.  ccv,  Campbell’s  Hippocrene  is 
somewhat  drouthy.  1848  Hare  Guesses  11.  (1874)  561  Men 
of  drowthy  hearts  and  torpid  imaginations. 

2.  Characterized  by  drought ;  deficient  in  rainfall. 
1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shahs.  (1878)  I.  261 

Preach  unto  the  droughty  earth  ;  Persuade  it,  if  thou  canst, 
to  shun  the  rain.  1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  315  In 
droughty  hot  weather.  1739  Labelye  Short  Acc.  Piers 
Westm.  Bridge  5  Droughty  Seasons.  1818  Scott  Hrt. 
Midi,  xlii,  As  drouthy  as  the  weather  had  been. 

3.  Thirsty  ;  often  =  addicted  to  drinking. 

a.  1626  T.  H[awkins]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  71  Thechildren 
of  rich  men  become  drouthy  amongst  a  masse  of  fountaynes. 
1691  Tryon  Wisd.  Dictates  115,  I  am  never  droughthy  as 
those  are  that  eat  Flesh.  1790  Burns  Tam  o'  Shanter  2 
When,  .drouthy  neebors,  neebors  meet.  1879  Temple  Bar 
Oct.  237  The  dusty,  drouthy  wayfarers. 

0.  a  1713  Sloane  in  Derham  Phys.-Theol.  x.  Note  27  (R.) 
A  limpid .  .water,  or  sap,  as  gives  new  life  to  the  droughty 
traveller  or  hunter.  1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  1.  Ixix.  (Orig. 
Draft),  [Hel  droughty  then  alights,  and  roars  for  Roman 
purl,  1863  Whittier  Cobbler  Keezar's  Vision  37  But  that 
droughty  folk  should  be  jolly  Puzzles  my  poor  old  wits. 
Hence  Drou*g,htiness. 

1720  Welton  Sttfer.  Son  of  God  I.  Pref.  63  These  Methods 
.  .will,  .refresh  the  Droughtiness  of  the  Soul. 

Drouguist,  obs.  f.  Druggist. 

Drouh,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 

Di’Ouk,  drook  (dnrk),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  (6  drokke),  9  drowk.  [Origin  uncertain: 
cf.  ON.  drukna  to  be  drowned,  drukkit  drunk,  and 
Drunk  v.\  trails.  To  drench  (as  with  heavy  rain). 
Hence  Drouked,  Sc.  droukit,  ppl.  a. 

1513  Douglas  VEtieis  x.  vi.  44  Bot  finaly,  all  droukit  and 
forwrocht,  Thai  salffit  war,  and  warpit  to  the  cost.  1619 
Z.  Boyd  Last  Battell  (1629)  302  (Jam.)  Heare  how  the 
drouked  man  [Jonah]  sang  at  last.  a  1774  Fergusson 
Caulcr  Oysters  Poems  (1845)  7  If  ye  hae  catch’d  a  droukit 
skin,  a  1796  Burns  Weary  Pund  o'  Toiv  ii,  And  aye  she 
took  the  tither  souk  To  drouk  the  stowrie  tow.  1823  Galt 
Entail  I.  i.  9  Foul  would  hae  been  the  gait,  and  drooking 
the  shower,  c  1836  R.  Dick  in  Smiles  Life  (1878)  64  With 
the  mist  swooping  about  you  and  drooking  your  whiskers 
and  eyebrows.  1868  Atkinson  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Drouk ,  to 
drench.  1869  C.  Gibbon  R .  Gray  iv,  Men  and  cattle  were 
4  drookit  ’  and  uncomfortable. 

Drouke,  var.  Drowk  v. 

t  Drouken,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Etymol.  uncertain  : 
perh.  a.  ON.  drukna  to  be  drowned,  taken  fig.] 
?To  be  sunk  in  slumber  or  a  swoon.  Hence 
Droukening',  drouknyng,  deep  slumber,  swoon. 

a  1300  Body  <5*  Soul  1  (MS.  Laud)  AIs  I  lay  in  a  winteris 
ny[h]t  in  a  droukening  [Roy.  MS.  drotiknynge,  Vernon  MS. 
droupnyngel  bifor  the  day.  a  1400  Leg.  Rood  141  Alle 
seiden  pei  weore  sori,  Fordolled  in  a  drouknyng  dred. 

+  Drouking,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [Deriv.  uncertain  : 
cf.  Drowk  v.]  1  Crouching,  cowering. 

c  1490  Promp.  Parv.  113  (Heber  MS.)  Droukynge  [Pynsotl 
droukinge,  Hart.  MS.  Darynge  or  drowpynge],  latitatio. 
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-|-  Droul,  v.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Also  drool,  [cf.  Sc. 
droul  ‘  to  bellow  as  a  hart,’  Jam.]  Irons.  To  utter 
mournfully. 

<71670  Hacket  Alp.  Williams  li.  224  O  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  droul  out  an  Elegy  for  good  King 
Josias.  1825  Jamieson,  Drool,.,  to  cry  in  a  low  and  mourn¬ 
ful  tone. 

Droumslade :  see  Drumslade,  Obs.,  a  drum. 

+  Droumy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [?  Related  to  Sc. 
Drumly.]  Turbid. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  it.  xxiii.  §  45  To  set  on  fire  and 
trouble  states,  to  the  end  to  fish  in  droumy  waters.  1640 
Watts  tr.  Lat.  version  of  do.  421  To  become  an  incendiarie 
and  a  perturber  of  states,  to  the  end  he  may  better  fish  in 
droumy  waters  [L.  turbidis  aquis\.  1847-78  Halliwell, 
Droumy,  dirty,  muddy.  Devon. 

+  Droun,  v.  Obs.  rare-'1.  [Related  to  ON. 
drynja,  Sw.  drona  to  roar,  bellow,  mod.G.  drohnen 
to  roar,  and  so  to  Drone  sb J,  q.v.]  intr.  To  roar. 

1340-70  lisaunder  985  Hee  drouned  as  a  dragon,  drede- 
full  of  noyes. 

Droun,  Droup,  obs.  ff.  Drown,  Droop. 
Drounslade,  -slot,  etc. :  see  Drumslade. 
Drourie,  -ry,  var.  Druery,  Obs. 

Drouse,  -ze,  -sie,  obs.  ff.  Drowse,  Drowsy. 
Drouth,  drouthy,  var.  of  Drought,  -y,  q.v. 
Drove  (drouv),  sb.  Forms  :  1-2  dr&f,  3  drof,  4- 
drove,  (5  drowe,  north,  drafe,  draffe,  drawe,  6 
droave,  Ac.  drave).  [OE.  draf,  from  2nd  ablaut 
grade  of  dr  {fan  to  Drive.] 

I.  fl.  The  action  of  driving.  (Only  OE.) 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  199  He  ]>a  se  fear  }xus  hyrdes  drafe 
forhojode. 

2.  A  number  of  beasts,  as  oxen,  sheep,  etc.,  driven 
in  a  body  ;  a  herd,  flock. 

dii2i  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1016  Hi  drifon .  .heora 
drafa  in  to  Medewaege.  c  1350  Will \  Palerne  181  Whanne 
he  went  hom  eche  ni}t  wip  is  droue  of  bestis.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  107  A  Drawe  of  nowte  [A.  a  Draffe  of  Nowte], 
arnientuin.  1555  Eden  Decades  300  They  go.  .with  theyr 
droues  of  cattayle.  1576  Fleming  Panop  l .  Epist.  27  He 
had  also,  gathered  together,  as  it  were  in  a  droave,  much 
cattel.  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist .  Red.  xi.  §  48  Market  day, 
when  great  droves  of  little  Horses,  laden  with  sacks  of 
corn,  allways  resorted  to  the  Town.  1837  Lytton  E. 
Maltrav.  11  He  passed  a  drove  of  sheep. 

b.  transf  A  crowd,  multitude,  shoal  (of  other 
animals,  or  of  human  beings,  esp.  when  moving  in 
a  body  ;  also  fig.  of  things). 

1014  Wulfstan  Horn,  xxxiii.  (1883)  163  [Hi]  drifap  5a 
drafe  cristenra  manna  fram  sas  to  sae.  c  1250  Gen.  <S*  Ex. 
102  It  mai  ben  hoten  heuene-Rof ;  It  hile5  al  5is  werldes 
drof.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii  viii.  29  Proteus  . .  Along  the 
fomy  waves  driving  his  finny  drove.  1596  Dalrymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  51  In  draues  as  it  war,  returnes  to 
thair  awne  cuntrey.  1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  230  That  olde 
popish  rule,  to  follow  the  droue,  and  to  beleeue  as  the 
church  beleeueth.  1692  Washington  Milton's  Def  Pop. 
M.’s  Wks.  1738  I.  494  Then  a  great  drove  of  Heresies  and 
Immoralities  broke  loose  among  them.  1724  De  Foe 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  164  The  Welchmen  came  in  by 
droves.  1857  Hawthorne  Fr.  <5*  It.  Jrnls.  1 1.  260  A  ghost 
in  every  room,  and  droves  of  them  in  some  of  the  rooms. 

3.  Locally,  esp.  in  the  Fen  District :  a.  A  road 
along  which  horses  or  cattle  are  driven,  b.  A 
channel  for  drainage  or  irrigation. 

934  Charter  of  Aioelstan  in  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  217  Of  Sam 
hlince  andlang  drafae  on  Some  hlinc  ast  waddaenae.  [1319  Reg. 
Christ  Ch.  Cant,  in  Cunningham  Law  Diet,  s.v.,  Pasturas. . 
cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  drovis  viis  seinitis  &  fossatis.] 
1664-3  Act  16  &  17  Chas.  II,  c.  11  §  13  Libertie  ..  to  passe 
and  repasse  upon  any  . .  Drove  or  Droves  in  or  compassing 
the  said  Fenns.  1829  [J.  R.  Best]  Personal  4  Lit.  Mem. 
456  The  major  rode  in  the  middle  of  the  Drove  (so  our  fen 
roads  are  called).  1844  Camp  of  Refuge  I.  44  Droves  or 
cuts  to  carry  off  the  increase  of  water  towards  the  Wash. 
1861  Smiles  Engineers  1.  67  Many  droves,  learns,  eaus, 
and  drains  were  cut.  1893  Baring-Gould  Cheap  Jack  Z. 
I.  58  [In  the  Fens]  there  is  no  material  of  which  roads  can 
be  made.  In  place  of  roads  there  are  ‘  droves  ’. 

II.  4.  A  stone-mason’s  chisel  with  a  broad  face. 

1825  Jamieson,  Drove,  the  broadest  iron  used  by  a  mason 

in  hewing  stones.  1881  Morgan  Contrib  to  Amer.  Ethnol. 
180  It  shows  no  marks  of  the  chisel  or  the  drove. 

III.  5.  Comb.,  as  drove-dike,  -way;  drove- 
road,  an  ancient  road  or  track  along  which  there 
is  a  free  right  of  way  for  cattle,  but  which  is  not 
‘  made  ’  or  kept  in  repair  by  any  authority. 

1865  Kingsley  Herein.  xxi,  He  sprang  up  the  *drove- 
dyke.  1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  189  The  ’'drove-road 
passed  at  no  great  distance.  1892  Spectator  12  Mar.  355/1 
The  old  rights-of-way  known  as  ‘drove-roads’  fin  Scot¬ 
land].  1895  Daily  News  1  Oct.  6/3  The  drove  road  in 
Southern  Scotland  is  the  way  once  used  by  drovers  . .  from 
the  extreme  north.  1239-52  Rental  Glaston.  (Som.  Rec. 
Soc.  1891)  44  Philippus  bel  tenet  vij  acras  et  quoddam  iter 
quod  vocatur  "Drofwei.  1664-5  Act  16  &  17  Chas.  II, 
c.  11  §  22  The  twoe  Drove  wayes  in  the  said  Fenns  called 
the  North  drove  and  South  drove.  1726  Laws  of  Sewers  181 
Whereby  Drove  Ways,  Bridges  &c..  .shall  be  obstructed. 

+  Drove,  vO  Obs.  Also  4  druve,  druvy.  [Early 
ME.  droven,  a  derivative  of  OE.  drif,  Drof,  turbid, 
troubled,  disturbed.  Cf.  Dreve  z/.i] 

1.  trails.  To  trouble,  disturb. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  iii.  2  Hou  fele-folded  are  pai,  Pat 
droves  me  to  do  me  wa.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 1974  H  is 
moder  mode  wald  he  noght  droue.  <1x340  Ham  folk 
Psalter  ii.  5  In  his  wodnes  he  sail  druuy  paim.  Ibid.  vi.  2 
Druuyd  ere  all  my  banes. 


2.  intr.  To  become  troubled  or  overcast. 

<7 1300  Cursor  M .  24418  Ouer  al  pe  werld  ne  was  hot 
night,  Al  droued  and  wex  dime. 

Drove,  vf  [f.  Drove  sb. ;  or  back-formation 
from  Drover.]  To  drive  herds  of  cattle  ;  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  a  drover.  ( trails .  and  intr.) 

, i632  \  uthgow  Trav.  x.  459  Baptista  the  Coach-man,  an 
Indian  Negro  droving  out  at  the  Sea-gate.  1805  Forsyth 
Beauties  Scotl.  II.  328  Persons  who  drove  to  a  considerable 
extent  ought  to  have  funds  or  friends  of  their  own  to  be 
security  for  them.  1881  Genii.  Mag.  Jan.  61  Scores  of 
highly  born  and  bred  men  live  by  droving  cattle. 

Drove,  v'6  [f.  Drove  sb.  4.]  trans.  To  dress 
(stone)  in  parallel  lines  with  a  drove  or  broad 
chisel.  Hence  Droved  ppl .  a. 

1825  Jamieson,  Drove,  to  hew  stones  for  building  by 
means  of  a  broad  pointed  instrument.  1830  G Arith¬ 
metic  98  The  Droved  hewn-work  of  said  house  :  the  rybats 
and  lintels  of  6  windows  . .  6  soles  of  ditto.  1842  76  Gvvilt 
Archit.  §  1914  In  Scotland,  besides  the  above  described  sorts 
of  work,  there  are  some  other  kinds,  termed  droved,  broached , 
and  striped.  Droving  is  the  same  as  that  called  random 
tooling  in  England,  or  boasting  in  London.  Ibid.  §  1915 
The  workmen  will  not  take  the  same  pains  to  drove  the 
face  of  a  stone  which  is  to  be  afterwards  broached. 

Drove,  pa.  t.  (and  obs.  pa.  pple.)  of  Drive  v. 

Drove,  var.  of  Drof  a.  Obs. 
t  Broveden  (dnif^vden).  Obs.  [f.  Drove  sb. 
4-  Den  sb.  1]  A  wooded  hollow  or  tract  into  which 
swine  and  other  beasts  might  be  driven  to  feed. 

In  the  Weald  of  Kent  neighbouring  proprietors  sometimes 
had  common  of  pannage  in  these  :  see  quots.  1778-91. 

1309  Roll  of  Pleas ,  3  Ed.  II  (in  Robinson  Com.  Law  Kent 
(1791)  269  Arbores  in  praedictis  terris  &  tenementis  cre- 
scentes,  una  cum  proficuo  Pannagii,  ratione  Drovedenn  sunt 
ipsius  Archiepiscopi.  1332  Liters  Caniuari crises  15  Aug. 
(Rolls  No.  85)  I.  Lett.  463  Par  les  usages  de  Kent  de  drove¬ 
denn,  le  boys  de  cheyne  et  de  fou  deit  estre  le  nostre,  a  copier, 
etacarier.  .etaentrieren  noz drovedenn  pur  les  cariagesfaire. 
1778  Hasted  Kent  I.  cxlii/2  A  custom  peculiar  to  the  Weald, 
that  the  lords  of  whom  the  drovedenues  were  holden  in 
gavelkind ,  should  have  all  the  great  oaks,  ash,  and  beech 
growing  there,  together  with  the  pannage  thereof,  and  the 
tenants  only  the  underwoods,  or  at  most  the  oaks,  ash,  and 
beech,  under  forty  years  growth.  17^1  T.  Robinson  Comm. 
Law  Kent  11.  viii.  265  It  was  usual  in  ancient  Royal  Dona¬ 
tions  of  Manors  lying  out  of  the  Weald,  to  render  the  grant 
more  compleat  by  an  additional  Privilege  of  Common  of 
Pannage  . .  in  one  or  more  Dens  in  the  Weald  . .  And  these 
Denns  set  out  for  the  Agistment  of  Hogs  and  other  Droves 
of  Cattle,  were  thence  called  Drovedennes. 

Drover  (dn?u,v9.i).  Also  5  drovare  (.5V.  dra- 
vere),  6-7  drovier.  [f.  Drove  sb.  +  -er1  i  :  cf. 
gardener ,  miller .] 

1.  One  who  drives  droves  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc., 
esp.  to  distant  markets  ;  a  dealer  in  cattle. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxiv.  53  The  Dravere  he  gert, 
and  opir  ma  be  examynyd,  pat  swne  pa  Tald  hym,  pat  be 
Carle  pame  stall.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  585/10 
Fugarius ,  a  dryvere  or  a  drovare.  1552  Act  5  <$•  6  Edw. 
VI ,  c.  14  §  13  Counties  where  Drovers  have  bene  wonte.  .to 
buy  Cattell.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  201,  Cl.  I  wish  him 
ioy  of  her.  B.  Why  that’s  spoken  like  an  honest  Drouier :  so 
they  sel  Bullockes.  1683  Luttrf.ll  Brief  R el.  (1857)  !• 
254  A  quarrell  between  some  gentlemen  . .  and  a  drover  of 
sheep  by  Temple  Bar.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III. 
59  A  little  wayside  alehouse,  .much  frequented  by  drovers. 
+  b.  fig.  A  dealer,  trafficker.  Obs. 

1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  237  Having  entered  the 
temple,  he  findeth  there,  .drovers  and  brokers  making  sale. 
1602  ind  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  ii.  1763  The  yong 
drouer  of  liuings. .  that  haunts  steeple  faires. 

2.  A  boat  used  for  fishing  with  a  drift-net. 

(Quot.  1465  is  doubtful,  although  rendered  ‘drover’  in 

Bolton  and  later  edd.  of  Irish  statutes.) 

1465  Stat.  Roll  Ireland 5  Edw.  IV ,  Art.  39  [c.  6  §  1]  Toutz 
maners  vessels,  .del  portage  de  xii  tonelx  ou  desuys  eiauntz 
une  drower  ou  lawer  [1621  Bolton's  transl.  All  maner  vessels 
. .  of  the  burden  of  twelve  tunnes  or  lesse,  having  one 
Drover  or  Boate].  1584-5  Pat.  Roll  I  reland '27  Eliz Every 
boate  or  drover  that  shall  fysshe  hearing  within  the  liberties 
of  the  said  Towne.  1590  Spenser  B\  Q.  iii.  viii.  22  He  woke 
And  saw  his  drover  drive  along  the  streame.  1603  Owen 
Pcmbrokesh.  (1891)  122  The  order  of  takeinge  them  [herrings] 
is  with  Drovers.  1880  IV.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Drover,  a  fishing- 
boat  employed  in  driving,  or  fishing  with  drift  or  float  nets. 

TJ  Erroneously  for  Drogher. 

1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  23  His  goods  must  be  shipped 
on  board  of  some  drover. 

Hence  (from  sense  1)  Drovering*,  Drovership 

(nonce-wds.),  the  business  or  occupation  of  a  drover. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  381  Far  better,  .have  taken  to 
ploughmanship  or  drovership.  i860  J.  F.  Campbell  Tales 
of  IV.  Highlands  (1890)  I.  338  It  was  at  drovering  they  had 
made  the  money. 

t  Droving,  vbl.  sb .*  Obs.  [f.  Drove  z/.1] 
Troubling;  tribulation;  disturbance. 

a  1300  E.E.  Psalter  ix.  22  [x.  1]  In  nedinges,  in  drovynge  [L. 
tribulatione].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22384  Wit  all  pe  drouing 
he  mai  do  ouer  al  pis  werld. 

Droving  (drJu*viq),  vbl.  sb .2  [f.  Drove  v .2] 
The  occupation  of  driving  cattle  to  distant  markets, 
etc.  ;  the  business  of  a  drover. 

1881  Cheq.  Career  335  Droving  is  very  wearisome  work. 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  19  June  3/3  The  unconventional  freedom 
of  colonial  life,  with  its  rough  riding  and  droving. 

attrib.  1808  Scott  Autobiog.  in  Lockhart  A(4'  i,  Fie  was 
.  .active  in  the  cattle  trade.. and  by  his  droving  transactions 
|  acquired  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  1890  Boldrewood 
Col.  Reformer  (1891)  83  He ’s  not  used  to  droving  work. 

Droving,  vbl.  sb. 3  The  dressing  of  stone  with 
i  a  drove  :  see  Drove  v.$ 


+  Drovy  (dr<?u,vi),  a.  Obs.  cxc.  dial.  [A  dcriv.  of 
OE.  and  ME.  drSf,  turbid,  troubled,  Drof,  or  of  its 
deriv.  vb.  Drove  :  see  -Y.]  Turbid;  not  clear 
or  transparent,  opaque,  *  drumly’ ;  cloudy. 

£1220  Bestiary  523  So  droui  is  te  sees  grund.  13.. 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1016  A  see  ..  pat  ay  is  drouy  & 
dym,  &  ded  in  hit  kynde.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  742 
An  hors  that  seketh  rather  to  drynken  drouy  or  trouble 
water  than  for  to  drynken  water  of  the  elere  welle.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  110/1  Drovy,  turbidus,  turbulcntus.  1691 
Nicholson  Gloss.  Northanhymbricum  in  Ray  N.  C.  Words 
(E.D.  S.)  41  Druvy ,  adj.  limosus.  1825  in  Brockett.  1851 
Cumbld.  Gloss..  Druivy,  overcast,  muddy. 

Drow  (drau),  v.  Now  only  s.  zv.  dial.  [Aphetic 
f.  Adrough,  Arrow,  OE.  admigian.  Cf.  Drought.] 
lra?is.  To  dry  up.  In  quot.  1393 ,fig. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xv.  22  Connynge  and  vnkynde 
rychesse  . .  Drowep  vp  dowel  and  distruyep  dobest.  c  1430 
Two  Cookery-bks.  38  Drow  hem  wyl  in  }>e  Sonne,  pat  pey 
ben  dr  ye.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  Vocab.,  To  Drou ,  to 
dry.  1888  W.Sojnerset  Wd.-bk.,  Drow ,  to  dry.  (Always.) 

Drow  (drau),  sbJ  Sc.  [perh.  f.  ppl.  stem  drow - 
of  Dree  v.  to  endure,  suffer,  undergo,  which  is 
phonologically  suitable.]  A  fit  of  illness ;  a  faint¬ 
ing  fit ;  a  qualm. 

1727  Walker  Remark.  Pass.  Life  A.  Peden  63  (Jam.) 
There  was  a  drow  of  anxiety  overwhelmed  her  about  him. 
1808-18  Jamieson,  Dtvw,  a  fainting  fit.  Angus.  1819 
W.  Tennant  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  175  Down  he 
tummlet  in  a  drow.  1883  W.  Jolly  Life  J.  Duncan  xxxv. 
409  Inquiring,  .how  he  felt  after  his  drow. 

Drow,  sb.2  Sc.  ‘A  cold  mist  approaching  to 
rain;  a  drizzling  shower.’  (Jam.) 

a  1614  J.  Melvill  MS.  Mem.  115  (Jam.)  Comes  off  the 
hills  of  Lammermoor  edge  a  great  mist  with  a  tempestuous 
showre  and  drow  . .  It  pleased  God  . .  to  drive  away  the 
showre  and  calm  the  drow,  so  that  it  fell  down  dead ’calm. 
1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxii,  A  sort  o’  drow  in  the  air. 

Drow,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Dree  ;  s.  w.  dial.  f.  Throw. 
Drow,  drowgh,  drowj,  drowh,  obs.  pa.  t. 
of  Draw  v. 

+  Drowarie,  erron.  f.  Drowrier,  Sc.  form  of 
Dowrier,  dowager. 

a  1557  Diurn.  Occurr. (1833) 30  In  this  menetyme  the  quenis 
grace  drowarie  past  on  her  fute  to  our  Lady  Laureit.  Ibid. 
34  He  gat  word  the  queenis  grace  drowarie  was  cummit  out 
of  Striveling  to  the  Parliament. 

Drowe,  obs.  form  of  Drove  sb. 

Drowen,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Dree  v. 

Drowk  (drank),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5-6 
drouke.  [Deriv.  uncertain  :  app.  a  parallel  for¬ 
mation  to  Droop,  ME.  drowp\  cf.  Drouking.] 
intr.  To  droop,  as  a  flower  or  plant. 

a  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  165  Yf  the  peche  tree  begynne  to 
drouke  let  hym  be  wel  moysted  at  the  rote  wl  drestis  of 
wyne.  1820  Clare  Rui-al  Life  fed.  3)  71  Drowkinglies  the 
meadow-sweet.  1821  —  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  133  Bumble-bees 
..Clinging  to  the  drowking  flower. 

Drown  (draun),  v.  Forms:  4-6  drun(e, 
droun (e,  (4  drounne,  druen,  4-5  drone,  5-6 
drowen,  drwn),  4-7  drowne,  4--  drown. 
0.  6  dround,  6-7  drownd  (now  dial,  and  vulg.) 
[ME.  driin -,  droun-,  drozvn-,  pointing  to  an  OE. 
*drunian,  not  found  :  origin  obscure. 

A  current  conjecture  is  that  ME.  driin-  was  a  phonetic 
reduction  of  ME.  drunkn -  or  ON.  drukn- { see  Drunken 
v.1)  in  the  same  sense.  But,  on  phonetic  and  other  grounds, 
this  appears  highly  improbable.  The  later  variant  drownd, 
so  widely  prevalent  in  dialectal  and  vulgar  use,  is  parallel  in 
development  to  astound,  bound,  compound,  sound,  etc.] 

I.  Intransitive.  (Now  unusual.') 

1.  To  suffer  death  by  submersion  in  water;  to 
perish  by  suffocation  under  water  (or  other  liquid). 

<11300  Cursor  M.  11793  Pharaon  wit  al  his  folk  . .  Al  }?ai 
drund  in  (?e  se.  c  1300  Ibid.  24867  (Edin.)  Al  mon  we  druen 
\v.  rr.  drun,  droun].  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  358  Thai  in 
perell  war  till  droune.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  256  b/i  He 
fylle  in  the  water  and  drowned.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38 
Narcissus,  .for  loue  of  eccho.  .drounit  in  ane  drau  vel.  1654 
D.  Osborne  Lett.  lxii.  (1888)  292  If  I  drown  by  the  way, 
this  will  be  my  last  letter.  1856  Grindon  Life  v.  (1875)  59 
The  bird  and  the  mammal  drown  if  submerged  in  water. 
fig.  1382  Wyclif  1  Esdras  iii.  23  Whan  of  win  thei 
drownyn.  £1620  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flcnvers  (1855)  42  Our 
life,  .drownes  in  time. 

+  2.  To  sink  and  perish  (as  a  ship) ;  to  suffer  ex¬ 
tinction  or  destruction  by  deluge  or  inundation.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24857  pair  scip  ai  redi  for  to  drun  [v.  r. 
droun].  c  1340  Ibid.  1532  (Fairf.)  pis  werlcle  sulde  come  til 
ende  To  droun  or  wip  fire  be  brende.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace 
vii,  182  Trubbill  weddyr  makis  schippis  to  droune.  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  (1812)  I.  cxx.  144  One  of  the  scafoldes 
drowned  in  y®  water,  and  the  moost  part  of  them  that  were 
within  it. 

II.  Transitive. 

3.  To  suffocate  (a  person  or  animal)  by  sub¬ 
mersion  in  water  (or  other  liquid). 

Mostly  with  personal  agent,  or  reflexive  or  passive;  but  also 
said  of  the  action  of  the  water. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1652,  I  sal  pam  alle  in  watur  droun 
Tv.  rr.  drenkil,  drenche].  Ibid.  5592  Pharaon  pat  king 
felun  pat  badd  pe  childer  for  to  drun  [v.  r.  droun].  £  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  151  Sum  ware  drouned  by  vio¬ 
lence  of  pe  wawes.  £1511  1st  Efig.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.) 
Introd.  32/2  Ther  they  drowne  theym  self.  1533  Gau 
Richt  Vay  (1888)  58  Thay  var  drunit  in  y°  fluid.  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  239b,  He.. was  prively  drouned 
in  a  But  of  Malvesey.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  m.  109  [He] 
here  leaped  in,  and  drouned  himselfe.  Ibid.  v.  178  The 
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last  flood  did  drowne  the  greatest  part  of  the  Inhabitants. 
1784  Cowpek  Task  11.  149  The  earth  shall.. drown  him  in 
her  dry  and  gusty  gulfs.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  Prol.  47 
Part  were  drown’d  within  the  whirling  brook.  1869  C. 
Gibbon  R.  Gray  iv.  My  faither’s  drooned. 

/3.  1530  Palsgr.  528/2,  I  dreynt  (Lydgate),  I  drownde,yie 
noyc.  1644  Prynne  Vind.  Ps.  cv.  15  (ed.  3)  A  iij  b,  God  . . 
drownded  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  read  sea.  1727 
Swift  Past.  Dial.  Wks.  1814  XIV.  195  In  my  own  Thames 
may  I  be  drownded. 

ta.  fig.  (Also  re.fi?) 

1388  Wyclif  i  Esdras  iii.  23  Whanne  thei  han  be  drowned 
of  wyn.  .thei  han  no  mynde  what  thinges  thei  diden.  1555 
Eden  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  51  Men  . .  drowned  in  the 
deluge  of  erroure.  1659  L.  Pell  hnpr.  Sea  435  They 
drown  themselves  in  drink.  1788  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary 
29  Nov.,  Her  Majesty  ..  drowned  in  tears.  1827  Pollok 
Course  T.  vir,  He  drowned  himself  in  sleep,  in  wine. 

/3.  c  1679  Roxb.  Ball.  (1886)  VI.  146  They  dy’d..in  Seas 
of  sorrow  Drownded.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  v,  ‘Just 
fill  that  mug  up  with  lukewarm  water,  William,  will  you?’ 

. .  ‘  Why.  the  nulk  will  be  drownded  ’. 

+  4.  To  sink  (a  ship  or  the  like)  in  water;  to 
send  to  the  bottom.  Obs. 

c  1465  Eng.  Chron.  (Camden  43  On  of  the  grettist 
carrakez.  .was  so  rent  and  bored  in  the  sides  ..  that  sone 
aftir  it  was  dround.  c  1500  Melushie  xxxvi.  270  His  peuple 
assaylled  strongly,  and  drowned  foureof  the  sarasyns  shippes. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  46  Brasse  and  lead  in  the  masse  or 
lumpe  sinke  downe  and  are  drowned.  1632  Lithgow  Trav. 
11.  66  In  that  fight  [Lepanto]  there  was  taken  and  drowned 
180  of  Turkish  Gallies. 

5.  To  lay  under  or  cover  with  water,  etc. ;  to 
submerge,  flood,  inundate,  deluge;  to  drench. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1532  pat  [us  werld  suld  cum  til  end,  Or 
drund  wit  watur,  or  wit  fir  brend.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
lxxii.  100  My  visage  all  in  watter  dround.  1556  Chron.  Gr. 
Friars  (Camden)  19  The  watter  of  the  Temse  by  excesse  of 
floode . .  incresid  on  the  londe  unto  Populer,  and  drownyd 
many  howsys  and  feldes  and  medowes.  K696  Phil.  Trans. 
XIX.  353  When  the  Fens  are  drowned.  1708  J.  C.  Compl. 
Collier  (1845)  29  Seueral  good  Collieries  . .  lye  un wrought 
and  drowned  for  want  of  such  Noble  Engines.  1861  W. 
Rankine  Steam  Engine  151  A  weir  is  said  to  be  drowned 
when  the  water  in  the  channel  below  it  is  higher  than  its 
crest.  /9.  1667  Primatt  City  C.  Build.  7  The  works  in 
mines  of  Lead  or  Tin  Oare,  are  like,  .to  be  drownded. 

b.  To  drown  out :  to  put  or  drive  out  by  inun¬ 
dation  ;  to  stop  (works,  etc.)  or  drive  (people,  etc.) 
from  their  habitation  by  flooding. 

1851  S.  Judd  Ma7garet  1.  iii,  Chilion  fished,  hunted,  laid 
traps  for  foxes,  drowned  out  woodchucks.  1888  Pall  Mall 
G.  28  Aug.  3/2  The  [Severn  Tunnel]  works  were  constantly 
‘drowned  out'.  1890  Baker  Wild  Beasts  <$*  their  Ways  I. 
186  During  inundations  the  islands  are  frequently  drowned 
out.  1894  Daily  News  23  Nov.  6/7  Deserted  cottages, 
whose  tenants  had.  .been  ‘drowned  out  ’. 

6.  transf.  and  fig.  To  overwhelm,  to  overpower, 
by  rising  above  like  a  flood;  to  immerse  or 
smother;  to  overpower  (sound)  by  greater  loudness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18361  pou  slockens  al  vr  sin  ;  pou  has 
pam  drund  and  don  forfare.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.R. 
iii.  xiii.  (1495)  57  The  more  the  resonable  soule  drowneth 
hym  in  to  the  body  the  more  slowely  and  the  lesse  perfytely 
he  vnderstondyth.  1538  Starkey  Engla7id  1.  ii.  42  They 
wych  haue  theyr  myndys  drownyd  in  the  vayn  plesurys  of 
thys  lyfe.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron .  I.  23/1  Ludsgate, 
..  vnto  this  daie  it  is  called  Ludgate,  (s)  onelie  drowned 
in  pronuntiation  of  the  word.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Lcam.  1. 
vii.  §  2  The  sound.. was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise. 
1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  53  Vice  drowns  the  noble  Ideas 
of  the  Soul.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Albertis  Archit .  I.  43/1 
Little  pieces  of.  .Stone,  .which  they  perfectly  drowned  in 
Mortar.  1769  Sir  W.  Jones  Poe7iis  (1777)  25  His 
heavenly  charms,  .drown’d  her  senses  in  a  flood  of  light. 
1879  Froude  Caesar  x iii.  175  Yells  drowned  his  voice. 

/3.  1550  Crowley  Way  to  Wealth  398  Thy  curate  (that 
otherwise  wold  mumble  in  the  mouth  and  drounde  his 
wordes).  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  410/2  He  had  a  beautiful 
voice.  He  could  drownd  out  the  whole  choir. 

+  b.  Law.  To  extinguish  by  merging  in  something 
greater  or  higher.  Also  intr.  To  merge.  Obs. 

1642  tr.  Perkhis ’  Prof.  Bk.  ix.  §  584.  254  If  the  estate  in 
remainder  or  in  reversion  be  such  an  estate  wherein  the 
particular  estate  may  be  drowned.  Ibid.  §  589.  256  An 
estate  for  life  cannot  drown  in  an  estate  for  yeares.  1661 
J.  Stephens  Procuratioiis  54  Estates  in  land  are  properly 
drowned  or  confounded,  when  a  lesser  estate  concurs  with 
a  greater  in  the  same  person,  and  in  the  same  right.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  109  The  reversionary  interest 
coming  to  the  possession,  drowns  it. 

Drownable  (drau*nab’l),  a.  [f.  Drown  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  drowned. 

1863  Owen  Led.  Poiuerof  God  50  Air-breathing  or  drown¬ 
able  animal  species. 

Drown  age  (drau’ned^).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -f 
-age.]  Drowning,  submersion. 

1850  Carlyle  Latter-day  Pamph.  iii.  42.  1851  —  Sterling 

1.  i.  (1872)6  Drownage  in  the  foul  welter  of  our  so-called 
religious,  .controversies. 

Drownd,  dial,  and  vulgar  for  Drown  v.,  q.v. 
Drowned  (draund),  ppl.  a.  Also  drownded 
(now  vulg.)  [f.  Drown  v.  -t-  -ed  *.] 

1.  Killed  by  submersion  in  water. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1886  A  druned  beist  par  lai  flettand. 
1660  Gauden  Brownrig  212  A  drenched  and  almost  drowned 
man.  1789  W.  Buchan  D0771.  Med.  (1790)  631  The  society 
for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons.  1896  West77i.  Gaz. 
20  June  5/2  Relatives  of  drowned  passengers. 

b.  Like ,  as  wet  as,  a  drowned  rat :  in  a  thoroughly 
soaked  and  dripping  condition. 

C1500  Blowbors  Test .  in  Halliw.  Nugs  P.  2  He  lokyd 
furyous  as  a  wyld  catt,  And  pale  of  hew  like  a  drowned 
ratte.  1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr .  viii.  84,  I  got  on  shoare 


as  wet  as  a  drowned  Rat.  1738  Swift  Polite  Co/ivers. 
17  ‘Take  Pity  on  poor  Miss;  don’t  throw  Water  on  a 
drownded  Rat.’  1880  New  Virgiiiia7is  II.  229  Looking  like 
the  drowndest  of  drowned  rats. 

2.  Submerged;  flooded, deluged,  inundated. 

1616  Norden  Surv.  Kirton  hi  Lindsey  17  in  Peacock 
N.  W.  Lhic.  Gloss.,  There  is  much  drowned  lande.  1711 
Shaftesb.  Charac.  Misc.  11.  i.  (1737)  III.  46  The  Measure 
of  their  yearly  drounded  Lands.  1865  Dircks  Mrq.  Wore. 
538  The  Mineral  wealth  was  drowned  treasure.  1867  F. 
Francis  A ngling  ix.  (1880)  332  A  drowned  line  is  too  often 
a  lost  fish.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Merit.,  Drown  cd-levcl 
(Milling),  a  depressed  level  or  drainage-gallery  in  a  mine, 
which  acts  on  the  principle  of  an  inverted  syphon. 

Drowner  (drcm-noi).  [f.  Drown  v.  +  -er1.] 

1.  One  who  drowns,  or  who  suffers  drowning; 
that  which  drowns. 

1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  52  Ydlenesse,  enemy  of  vertue, 
y’  drowner  of  youthe.  1560  Whitehorne  Arte  Wane 
(I573)  102  b,  Welles,  the  which  be  as  drowners  to  the  same 
caves.  1638  Mayne  Lucian  (1664)  223.  1820  Shelley 

Liberty  xix,  As  waves  ..  Hiss  round  a  drowner’s  head. 
1827  Moore  Alciphr.  iv,  As  drowners  cling  To  the  last  hold. 

2.  A  manager  of  water-meadows.  ?  local. 

1805  Trans .  Soc.  Arts  XXIII.  166  The  drowner,  as  he  is 
generally  called,  or  the  man  who  has  the  superintendence 
of  the  water-meadows.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  531  When  the 
manager  of  the  mead,--provincially  termed  ‘  the  drowner’, 
— begins  to  clean  out  the  main  drain. 

Drowning  (drcnrniij),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Drown,  in  its  various  senses. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3673  heading.  The  Drownyng  of 
Pollux  &  Castor.  1539  Act  31  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  The  ouer- 
flowyng  and  drowning  of  the  medowes.  1581  Pettie 
Guazzo's  Civ .  Conv.  11.  (1586)  55  b,  Those  which  put  the 
shippe  in  daunger  of  drowning.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  798, 
I  call  drownhig  of  Metals ,  when  that  the  baser  Metal  is  so 
incorporate  with  the  more  rich,  as  it  can  by  no  means  be 
separated  again.  1661  J.  Stei’hens  Procui'ations  54  Things 
.  .which  in  any  sort  might  be  subject  to  drowning,  or  extin¬ 
guishment  by  unity  of  possession.  1862  Shirley  Nugx  Ci-it. 
xi.  474  The  hangings,  and  burnings,  and  drownings,  and 
Bartholomew  massacres,  and  Spanish  furies,  of  past  times. 

attrib.  1659  F>.  Pell  Impr.  6^556  In  great  despair,  and 
disgustion  of  a  drowning  death,  c  1798  Southey  Ball.  Lord 
William,  No  human  ear  but  William’s  heard  Young  Ed¬ 
mund’s  drowning  scream.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Rom. 
Margret  xxv,  The  men  at  sea.  .heard  a  drowning  cry. 

Browning, ///.  <7.  [-ing2.]  That  drowns. 

1.  Perishing  from  suffocation  in  water ;  suffering 
inundation. 

C1470  Henry  Wallace  x.  822  Drownand  folk.  1821  Byron 
Heav.  Sf  Earth  iii.  911  The  ocean  ..  grasps  each  drowning 
hill.  1869  W.  P.  Mackay  Grace  #  Truth  (1875)  69  As  is 
well  known,  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw. 

2.  Suffocating  or  destroying  by  submersion  in 
water  ;  also  fig.,  overwhelming,  overpowering. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  516  Great  Faith,  .will  beleeve  in 
an  angry  God,  in  a  killing  God,  and  in  a  drowning  God. 
1716  Cibber  Love  makes  Man  11.  ii,  Dissolving  Softness  !  O 
the  drowning  Joy  ! 

Hence  Drow’ningly  adv.,  so  as  to  drown. 

1818  Keats  Endymion  11.  282  What  misery  most  drown- 
ingly  doth  sing  In  lone  Endymion’s  ear  ?  1880  Miss  Brough¬ 
ton  Sec.  Th.ll.  iii.  vii.  233  Drenchingly,  drowningly  wet. 

Drowrie,  -ry,  var.  Druery,  Obs. 

Drowrie,  -ry,  Drowrier,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Dowry, 
Dowrier.  [These  forms  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
a  confusion  of  dowery ,  Dowry,  with  drowrie.  Sc. 
form  of  Druery  (sense  2).  See  also  Drowarie.] 

I5°3 Sc.  Acts  Jas .  IV.  (1814)  240  (Jam.)  The  qwenis  drowry 
and  morwyn-gift.  1513  [see  Dowry  2].  1551  Aberdeen 

Reg.  V.  21  (Jam.)  Quene  drowrier.  a  1835  Motherwell  in 
Whistle- Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  11.  13  The  fisch  are  the 
deer  that  fill  my  parks,  And  the  water  waste  my  drurie. 

Drowse  (drauz),  v.  Also  6-7  drouze,  6-9 
drowze,  7  drouse.  [In  current  use  appears  in 
1573  :  perh.  a  back-formation  from  drowsy,  which 
is  found  earlier ;  perh.  identical  with  OE.  dnisian , 
to  sink,  become  low,  slow,  or  inactive,  a  derivative 
from  the  ablaut  series  dreus-,  draus dries-,  OE. 
drtosan  to  fall  down ;  but  the  non-appearance  of 
the  verb  for  600  years  leaves  this  uncertain.] 

+  1.  intr.  (OE.)  To  sink,  droop,  become  slow. 

Becrwulf  (Th.)  3265  La^u  drusade-  a  1000  Cynewulf 
Elene  (Gr.)  1258  Cen  drusende.  a  1000  Phoenix  (Cod.  Ex.) 
368  He  drusende  dea3  ne  bisorjaS. 

2.  intr.  To  be  drowsy ;  to  be  heavy  or  dull  with 
or  as  with  sleep  ;  to  be  half  asleep. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iii.  ii.  81  [They]  drowz’d,  and 
hung  their  eye-lids  downe,  Slept  in  his  Face.  1666  Pepys 
Diaiy  (1879)  HI.  447>  I  could  not  hold  my  eyes  open  for  an 
houre,  but  I  drowsed  . .  but  I  anon  wakened.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  xi.  131  More  wakeful  then  to  drouze.  1853  Tails 
Mag.  XX.  615  Drowsing  and  dreaming  with  half-open  eye. 

3.  fig.  To  be  or  grow  inactive,  dull,  or  sluggish. 

1573  Tusser  Husb.  lxii.  (1878)  140  Ill  husbandry  drowseth 

at  fortune  so  auke  :  Good  husbandrie  rowseth  himselfe  as  a 
hauke.  a  1679  W.  Outram  Serin.  (1682)  455  The  minds  of 
men  would  drowze  and  slumber.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  11. 
318  Let  not  your  prudence  . .  drowse.  1863  Hawthorne 
Our  Old  Home  (1879)  56  Leamington  The  Learn.. drows¬ 
ing  across  the  principal  street  beneath  a  handsome  bridge. 

4.  trans.  To  render  drowsy  ;  to  make  heavy,  dull, 
or  inactive,  as  with  sleep. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxxix.  viii.  1027  When  as  wine  had 
drowned  and  droused  the  understanding.  1614  Sylvester 
Bethulia's  Rescue  vi.  101  The  Fume  of  his  aboundant 
Drink,  Drouzing  his  Brain.  1819  Keats  Otho  v.  v,  Nations 
drows  d  in  peace  !  1881  B.  Webber  In  Luck's  Way  1.  i,  Any 
birds  which  the  heat  has  not  utterly  drowsed. 


5.  To  pass  away  (time)  drowsily  or  in  drowsing. 
1843  Lefevre  Life  Trav.  Phys.  III.  iii.  xii.  255  To  drowse 
away  the  mornings.  1875  Browning  Inn  Album  1.  17 1  Don’t 
I  drowse  The  week  away  down  with  the  Aunt  and  Niece  ? 

Hence  Drowsed  ppl.  a..  Drow  sing-  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. ;  also  Drow’ser. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  557  The  lesser  snatches  of  Rest 
and  Drowsings.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  289  Gentle  sleep 
..  with  soft  oppression  seis’d  My  droused  sense.  1796 
Coleridge  Relig.  M usings  34  The  drowsed  .Soul.  1881 
T.  Hardy  Laodicean  11.  iii,  The  drowsing  effects  of  the 
last  night’s  sitting.  1887  M.  B.  Edwards  Next  of  Kin 
Wanted I.  viii.  1 10  Unwary  drowsers  were  severely  castigated 
from  the  pulpit. 

Drowse,  sb.  [f.prec.  vb.]  The  action  of  drows¬ 
ing  ;  a  fit  of  drowsing ;  the  state  of  being  half 
asleep. 

1814  Prophetess  III.  i,  Men  are  seiz’d  with  most  unnat’rnl 
drowze.  a  1851  Moir  Poems,  Tomb  of  De  lhntcc  iii,  Shaking 
the  fetters  away,  which  in  drowse  she  had  worn.  1856 
Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  vi.  593.  1859  Tennyson  Enid 

1121  Many  a  voice  along  the  street,  .burst  Their  drowse. 
fig.  1854-6  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.  11.  ii.  (1866)  259  The 
wealthy  wheat  Bends  in  a  golden  drowse. 

+  Drowsen.  Obs.  Also  7  drousen,  drousson. 
[A  variant  of  Drosen,  OE.  drosna,  grounds,  dregs.] 
A  kind  of  oatmeal  pottage:  see  quot.  1620-25. 

1519  Horman  Vulg.  152  b,  A  drousen  tubbe  :  and  a  swynes 
troughe,  be  fayre  vessellis  to  serue  swyne.  1605  Lotul. 
Pi'odigal,  White-pot  and  Drowsen  broth.  1620-25  Mark- 
ham  Farew.  Husb.  133  Boyling  Oatemeale. . with  barme.  or 
the  dregges  and  hinder  ends  of  your  Beere  barrells,  maxes 
an  excellent  . .  pottage  . .  of  great  vse  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
West  Countrie.  .called  by  the  name  of  drousson  pottage. 

Drowsihead  (dratrzihed).  arch.  [f.  Drowsy 
+  -head.]  =  Drowsiness. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  7  The  royall  virgin  shooke  off 
drousyhed.  1647  H.  More  SougofSoul  iii.  App.  civ,  Thou 
hast  . .  rouz’d  the  soul  from  her  dull  drowsiehed.  1748 
Thomson  Cast.  Indot.  1.  46  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head 
it  was,  Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye.  1873 
Browning  Red  Cot  t.  Nt.-cap  1.  139  And  did  the  drowsihead 
So  suit,  so  soothe  the  learned  loving  eye  ? 

Drowsihood.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -hood.]  =  prec. 

1867  Longf.  Dante's  Purg.  xxxii.  69  He  may,  who  well 
can  picture  drowsihood. 

Drowsily  (drairzili),  adv.  [f.  Drowsy  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  drowsy  manner ;  sluggishly,  inactively. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xiii.  (1887)  62  Talking  . .  is 
thought  verie  fit  for  such,  as  be  drousely  giuen.  1601  Shaks. 
Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  240  What,  thou  speak’st  drowsily  ?  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  14  Classics 
which  at  home  are  drowsily  read.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus 
xvii.  13  Urchin,  across  papa’s  elbow  drowsily  swaying. 

Drowsiness  (drau-zines).  [f.  next  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  drowsy;  heavy  sleepiness. 

1559  Primer  in  Priv.  Prayei‘s  (1851)  33  Drowsiness  take 

from  our  eyes.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  46  b,  They  shal 
fall  into  a  forgetful! and  a  slepishe  drowsines.  1630-31  Mil- 
ton  Arcades  61  When  drowsiness  Hath  locked  up  mortal 
sense.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  37  Drowsiness,  increasing 
till  it  end  in  sound  sleep,  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  V.  353 
The  symptoms  were  a  sudden  perspiration,  accompanied 
with  faintness  and  drowsiness. 

2.  fig.  Intellectual  or  moral  lethargy  ;  sloth. 

1575-85  Abp.  S andys  Serm.  (1841)  438  By  the  drowsiness 

of  the  husbandmen  and  the  sloth  of  the  cultivators.  i6ix 
Bible  Prov.  xxiii.  21  Drousinesse  shall  cloath  a  man  with 
ragges.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  89  r  5  Convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  breaking  from  this  habitual  drowsiness. 
1841  DTsraf.li  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  567  His  vivacity  relieved 
the  drowsiness  of  mere  antiquananism. 

Drowsy  (drairzi),  a.  Also  (6  drawsy,  drusye), 
6-8  drousy,  7-8  drouzy,  drowzy.  [Found  in 
first  half  of  16th  c.;  no  corresponding  ME.  or  OE. 
form  is  recorded :  it  is  however  probably  related 
to  OE.  dnisian :  see  Drowse  v.] 

1.  Inclined  to  sleep,  esp.  at  a  time  when  one 
wishes,  or  ought,  to  be  awake ;  heavy  with  sleepi¬ 
ness  ;  half  asleep,  dozing. 

1530  Palsgr.  311/1  Drowsy,  heavy  for  slepe  or  onlusty, 
pesant.  1591  Florio  2 nd  Fruites  3,  N.  Me  think  you  are 
very  drowsie  still.  T.  I  am  not  very  well  awaked  yet. 
1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xvii.  113  It  made  mee  more  drowsie 
at  night.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  11.  446  Drowsy  they  rose,  with 
heavy  fumes  opprest.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xviii,  A 
drowsy  watchman’s  footsteps  sounded  on  the  pavement. 
1877  M.  M.  Grant  Sun-Maid  1, 1  am  very  tired  and  drowsy. 

2.  Caused  or  characterized  by  sleepiness  or  in¬ 
activity. 

a  1529  Skf.lton  El.  Rumvting  15  Her  lothy  Ieere  is.  .ugly 
of  cheere,  droupy  and  drowsie.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  46  b, 
Pour  rose  oyl  and  vinegre  vpon  them  that  haue  the  drawsy 
or  forgetfull  euel.  1562  —  Baths  8  b,  Diseases  of  the  heade, 
as  are  the  drusye  euill.  1655  Culpepper  Riverius  1.  ii.  9 
Drouzie  Diseases,  called  Coma,  Lethargy,  Carus,  and 
Apoplexy.  1727-38  Gay  Fables  11.  xiii.  68  'Fill  drousy  sleep 
retard  the  glass.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  i,  Some.. period 
of  drowsy  laughter. 

3.  Inducing  sleepiness ;  lulling ;  soporific. 

1590  SrENSER  F.  Q.  11.  iii.  1  [He]  vprose  from  drowsie 
couch.  £*1617  Middleton  Witch  iv.  iii,  I  spic’d  them., 
with  a  drowsy  posset,  They  will  not  hear.  1706  Addison 
Rosamond  in.  iii,  The  bowl,  with  drowsie  juices  fill’d. 
1839-40  W.  Irving  Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  3  That  potent  and 
drowsy  spell,  which  still  prevails  over  the  valley. 

4 . fig.  Heavy,  dull,  inactive;  sluggish,  lethargic. 
1570  Levins  Manif  .  108  Drowsie,  deses.  1584  R.  Scot 

Discov.  Witcher.  1.  iii.  5  In  whose  drousie  minds  the  divell 
hath  goten  a  fine  Seat.  1590  Shaks.  Mtds .  N.  v.  i.  399  The 
dead  and  drowsie  fier.  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Rep.  x. 
§  140  The  drowsy,  dull  Presbyterian  humour  of  Fairfax* 
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*75*  Johnson  Rambler  No.  178  r  14  A  drowsy  thoughtless¬ 
ness  or  a  giddy  levity.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
467  Sinking  into  a  servile,  sensual,  drowsy  parasite. 

5.  Comb .,  as  drowsy-head,  a  person  of  a 
sleepy  or  sluggish  disposition  ;  drowsy-headed ’ 
-flighted  adjs. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  354  The  drowsie  headed 
lubber.  1577  tr*  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  269  Slothfull 
drousiheades  are  . .  an  vnprofitable  lumpe  of  vnoccupied 
earth.  1634  Milton  C omits  551  The  drowsy-flighted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep.  1834  Moir 
in  Blackrv.  Mag.  XXXV.  708  The  drowsyhead,  man,  on 
his  bed  slumbers  prone. 

Drowsyhead,  variant  of  Drowsihead. 
Drowte,  drowth,  obs.  var.  Drought. 

+  Droy,  sb.  Obs.  [This  and  the  vb.  following 
appear  to  be  related  in  some  way  to  Droil.] 
A  servant ;  a  drudge. 

1573  Tusser  Husb.  lxxxi.  (1878)  172  Good  droie  to  serue 
hog,  to  helpe  wash,  and  to  milke.  1583  Stubbes  Aunt, 
Abus.  1.(1879)78  Anydroye  or  pussle  in  the  Cuntrey.  1592 
Babington  Com f.  Notes  Genesis  xviii.  6  Wks.  (1637)  56  Every 
Droy  in  the  house,  yea  the  kitchenmaid. 

+  Droy,  v.  [see  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  toil,  drudge. 
1576  Gascoigne  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  68  He  which  can  in  office 
drudge  and  droy. 

Droyl,  Droyt,  obs.  ff.  Droil,  Droit. 

Drub  (dn?b\  v.  Also  7  thrub.  [Appears  first 
after  1600  ;  all  the  early  instances,  before  Hudibras, 
1663,  are  from  travellers  in  the  Orient,  and  refer  to 
the  bastinado.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
tenable  suggestion,  it  may  be  conjectured  to  re¬ 
present  Arabic  jd>  glaraba  (i.  e.  fvvvba.)  to  beat, 
to  bastinado,  vbl.  sb.  $arb  (i.  e.  fvrb)  beating,  a 
blow,  a  drub. 

There  are  difficulties.  In  Persia,  of  which  Herbert 
wrote,  the  vbl.  sb.  is  pronounced  zitrb ;  but  in  Turkey  it  is 
durb\  in  North  Africa  the  Arabic  dental  is  retained,  and 
in  Algiers,  and  Barbary  generally,  the  verb  is  vulgarly  pro¬ 
nounced  ft  rah,  ft  rub,  or  Jerob.  It  is  therefore  conceivable 
that  the  form  drub  came  originally  from  the  Barbary  states, 
where  so  many  Christians  suffered  captivity,  and  was  already 
known  to  Herbert  as  applied  to  the  bastinado,  when  he  went 
to  the  East.  But  of  this  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  ;  while 
the  absence  of  the  word  from  the  Mediterranean  languages, 
into  which  it  was  quite  as  likely  to  pass  as  into  English,  is 
an  element  of  doubt.] 

1.  trans.  To  beat  with  a  stick  or  the  like,  to 
cudgel,  flog ;  in  early  use,  spec,  to  bastinado  ;  to 
thrash,  thump,  belabour ;  also,  to  beat  in  a  fight. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  47  [He]  confest  and  was 
drubd  right  handsomely.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  1042  He 
that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight,  Tho’  drubb’d,  can  lose  no 
honour  by’t.  1663  Pepys  Diary  21  Feb.,  He .  .would  have 
got  seamen  to  have  drubbed  them.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's 
Frauds  Romish  Monks  254  Those  Priests  who  thrub’d  one 
another  in  the  Place  of  S.  Mark,  for  to  catch  the  Assigna¬ 
tions  to  say  Masses.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  Ind.  $  P.  52. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Drub ,  to  beat  the  Soles  of  the 
Feet  with  a  Stick,  a  Punishment  us’d  in  Turkey  :  Also 
simply,  to  cudgel  or  bang  one  soundly.  1733  Fielding 
Quixote  in  Eng.  11.  iv,  He  was  most  confoundedly  drubb’d 
just  now.  1835  Marryat  Jac.Faithf.  iv,  See  if  I  won’t  drub 
you  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  1887  Besant  The  World 
went  iii,  He  drubbed  and  belaboured  his  servants  every  day. 

b.  Const.  To  drub  (a  person)  to  death ,  into  or 
out  of  something ;  (a  thing,  a  notion)  into  or  out 
of  a  person. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  98  [The  Bashaw]  made  the 
Petitioner  be  almost  drubd  to  death.  1638  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  172 
He  is  almost  drubd  (with  many  terrible  bastinadoes  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet)  to  death.  1687  T.  Brown  Saints  in  Uproar 
Wks.  1730  I.  80  Let  us  drub  these  lobsters  into  better  man¬ 
ners.  1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5460/3  He  had  been  barbarously 
drubbed  to  Death  [in  Algiers].  1728  Morgan  Algiers  II. 
iv.  269.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  lxi.  188  Those 

foolish  notions,  .ought  to  be  drubbed  out  of  you.  1791 
Maxwell  in  Boswell  Johnson  (1831)  I.  384  We  had  drubbed 
those  fellows  into  a  proper  reverence  for  us.  1826  Scott 
Woods f.  viii,  If  the  leaven  of  thy  malignancy  is  altogether 
drubbed  out  of  thee. 

c.  fig.  To  belabour  with  abuse. 

1811  Scott  Let.  4  Apr.,  Pray  drub  your  management  for 
the.  .blunder.  18^  Advance  (Chicago)  1  Feb.,  Drubbing 
the  church  and  praising  outsiders. 

2.  transf.  To  strike  or  beat  with  force. 

1849  Thackeray  in  *  Punch  ’  Wks.  1886  XXIV.  208  Pots 
were  cooking,  drums  were  drubbing.  1865  G.  Meredith 
Rhoda  Fleming  xliii,  To  go  and  handle  butter  . .  as  Mrs. 
Sumpit  drubbed  and  patted  it.  1883  Howells  Register 
i,  Teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  drub  the  piano. 

3.  To  beat  the  ground;  to  stamp,  (intr.  and  trans.) 

*855  Thackeray  Nezvcomes r  II.  227  She  drubs  her  little 
foot  when  his  name  is  mentioned.  1859 — Virgin,  xxxiii, 
Drubbing  with  her  little  feet.  i860  —  Round.  Papers ,  On 
being  found  out  129  You  . .  drub  on  the  ground  with  your 
lovely  little  feet. 

Hence  Drubbing  vbl.  sb.,  a  beating,  a  thrashing  ; 
also  attrib.  ;  Dm  bber,  one  who  drubs  or  beats. 

1650  Howell  For.  Trav.  App.  (Arb.)  85  They  [the  Turks] 
have  sundry  sorts  of  punishments  that  torture  the  sense  a 
longer  time,  as  drubbing,  guunshing,  flaying  alive,  impaling. 
1687  Congreve  Old  Bach.  1.  v,  He  will  take  a  drubbing  with 
as  little  Noise  as  a  Pulpit  Cushion.  1708  Prior  Mice  102 
These  two  were  sent  for  I’m  no  drubber).  1752  Hume  Ess. 
<5*  Treat.  (1777)  I.  266  To  hear.  .Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with 
a  sound  drubbing.  1769  Junius  Lett,  xxiii.  108  note.  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  had  given  the  French  a  drubbing.  1784 
Lett,  to  Honoria  M.  1 1.  36  Who  had  just  suffered  a  hearty 
drubbing-bout.  1814  Scott  Way.  xxxiv,  Beyond  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  drubber  of  sheep  skin.  1871  J.  C.  Jeaffreson 
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Ann.  Oxford  I.  xx.  313  The  classical  drubbings  which 
pupils  underwent. 

Drub,  sb.  [f.  Drub  v.]  A  stroke  given  in 
punishment  or  in  fighting,  esp.  with  a  cudgel ; 
a  thump  ;  =  Bastinado  i. 

1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  751  The  blows  and  drubs  I  have 
received.  1678  Ibid.  iii.  i.  1360  The  drubs  he  had  so  freely 
dealt.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2237/1  A  Bustangee . .had, 
after  receiving  500  Drubs,  been  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
Grand  Signior’s  Command.  1703  Maundrell  Journ. 
Jems.  (1721)  30  It  might  cost  him  fifty,  perhaps  one  hun¬ 
dred  drubs  on  his  bare  feet.  1780-86  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar) 
Odes  R.  Academicians  Wks.  1790  I.  8  Herculean  Gentle¬ 
men  l  I  dread  your  drubs,  a  1845  Hood  Irish  Schoolm.  xix, 
The  Pedagogue,  with  sudden  drub,  Smites  his  scald  head. 

+  Drabble,  druble,  v.  Obs.  Also  drobyl. 
[app.  an  alteration  of  trouble,  F.  troubler,  under 
the  influence  of  native  words :  see  next.]  trans. 
To  trouble,  disturb. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  6  Drubild  stiryngs  of  pryde. 
Ibid,  xxxviii.  9  Broght  til  drublynge  of  warldis  werkis. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  100 
Wharof  pe  kyng  was  mekyll  drobyld.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
133/2  Drubblyn,  or  torblyn  watur  . .  turbo.  1566  Drant 
Horace ,  Sat.  (1.  i.  60)  Him  needes  not  draw  the  drubbled 
dreggs  of  fawle  by  durtye  poole  (limo  turbatam.  .aquani). 

+  DrU'bly,  ct.  Obs.  Also  drob(e)ly.  [app.  a 
blending  of  ME.  trolly ,  Troubly  from  French, 
and  OE.  drop ,  droflic  (ME.  *drov(e)ly)  turbid,  dis¬ 
turbed.  See  also  Drumly.]  Turbid,  troubled. 

1340  Hampole  Psalter  xv.  5  Warldis  men  drynkis..pe 
drubly  delitis  of  lychery  &  couaitys.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  vii.  27  If  pe  water  be  clere . .  pe  bawme  es  gude,  and, 
if  it  be  thikk  and  drubly,  it  es  sophisticate,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv .  132/2  Drobly,  or  drubly,  turbulentus,  turbidus. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxix.  1  Thir  dirk  and  drublie  dayis. 
Hence  f  Dru  bliness. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  133/2  Drublynesse,  turbulencia , 
feculencia . 

t  Drirbman.  Obs.  rare.  An  officer  who  ad¬ 
ministers  the  bastinado. 

1629  Capt.  Smith  Trav.  <$•  Adv.  xii.  24  The  Tymor 
Bashaw ..  caused  his  Drub-man  to  strip  him  naked. 

Drucken,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  f.  Drunken. 
Drudge  (dr27d3),  sb.  Also  6  drugge,  drug. 
[The  derivation  of  this  and  the  associated  vb.  is 
obscure:  the  sb.  is  known  c  1500,  the  vb.  about 
50  years  later.  As  a  rarer  form  of  both,  drugge , 
drug  is  also  found  1550-1650.  The  forms  and 
sense  would  both  be  satisfied  by  an  OE.  sb.  *drycgea 
1  labourer  from  *dryge  :—*drugi-z  ‘labour’,  from 
?/-grade  drug -  of  drtogan  to  work,  etc.  (Dree  v.), 
(cf.  lyre ,  scyte,  from  Id  os  an,  sc  dot  an,  etc.)  ;  or  by  an 
OE.  vb.  *drycgean,  WGer.  *druggjan  \—*drugjan, 
from  same  vb. ;  but  of  these  no  actual  trace  has 
been  found  either  in  OE.  or  ME.] 

One  employed  in  mean,  servile,  or  distasteful 
work ;  a  slave,  a  hack ;  a  hard  toiler. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  497  Many  they  held  as  drudges 
and  captyues.  1530  Palsgr.  215/2  Drudge,  a  woman  ser- 
vaunt,  druge ,  meschine.  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1676) 
791  Getting  their  living  as  drudges  and  slaves,  to  do  most 
vile  Service.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  705  He  was  the 
common  drudge  of  the  University,  .to  make,  correct,  or 
review  the  Latine  Sermons,  .before  they  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  1755  Johnson,  Lexicographer ,  a  writer  of  diction¬ 
aries  *,  a  harmless  drudge,  that  busies  himself  in  tracing 
the  original,  and  detailing  the  signification  of  words.  1771 
Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  51,  I  was  not  born  to  be  the 
household  drudge.  1859  Holland  Gold  F.  xxvi.  326  The 
Pastor,  .is  required  to  be  the  hardest  drudge  in  his  parish. 

/3.  1552  Huloet,  Drudge,  or  drugge,  or  vile  seruant  in  a 
house,  whych  doth  all  the  vyle  seruice.  1592  Greene 
Disput.  31  At  these  wise  words  spoken  by  so  base  a  drug 
as  his  mayd.  [Cf.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  254.] 
fig.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  vi.  (1878)  15,  I  [Husbandry]  seeme 
but  a  drudge,  yet. .  To  such  as  can  vse  me,  great  wealth  I 
do  bring.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  11.  73  Destiny  is  no  mans 
drudge.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  13  Discrowning 
sovereign  reason  to  be  the  serving  drudge  of  superstition, 
b.  attidb.  and  Comb . 

1742  Jarvis  Quix.  1.  i.  (1885)  41  Rozinante.  Note ,  From 
Rosin ,  a  common  drudge-horse,  and  ante,  before.  1840 
Mill  Diss.  $  Disc.  (1875)  I.  465  The.  .drudge-like  aversion 
to  change. 

Hence  (nonce-wdsl)  Drudgical  a.,  belonging  to 
a  drudge  ;  Bra  dgism,  the  practice  of  a  drudge. 

3831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  iii.  x,  Dandiacal  Self-worship  or 
Demon-worship,  and  Poor-Slavish  or  Drudgical  Earth- 
worship,  or  whatever  that  same  Drudgism  may  be. 

Drudge  (drtfds),  v.  Also  6-7  drugge,  drug, 
[app.  f.  prec.  sb.  But  cf.  Norw.  drugga  to  go 
laboriously,  bent  over  and  with  bending  knees,  as 
under  a  heavy  burden.  (Ross.) 

Both  drudge  and  Drug  v.1,  were  in  early  times  spelt 
drugge :  so  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain  which  word  is  meant.  It  is  esp.  so  with  the  two 
ME.  instances  {a  1240  and  c  1386)  which  are  left  provision¬ 
ally  under  Drug  v.1,  but  of  which  one  or  both  may  possibly 
belong  here.] 

1.  intr.  To  perform  mean  or  servile  tasks ;  to 
work  hard  or  slavishly ;  to  toil  at  laborious  and 
distasteful  work. 

1548  [see  Drudging  ppi.  a.].  1555  W.  Watreman  Fardle 
Facions  App.  343  The  labouryng  manne  that  toileth  and 
drudgeth  with  his  body.  1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph. 
(1613),  Drudge,  toyle.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  188  The 
World  is  but  his  Slave,  .to  drudge  to  his  Necessity.  1791  Bos¬ 
well  Johnson  an.  1753  (1831)  I.  215  While  her  husband  was 


drudgingin  the  smoke  of  London.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ, 
Org.  v.  234  College-tutors  do  indeed  work  ;  they  drudge. 

2.  trans.  To  subject  to  drudgery,  rare. 

1847  Bushnell  Chr.  Nurt.  11.  vi.  (1861)  349  He  will  even 
drudge  himself  to  serve  it.  1847  R.  W.  Hamilton  Disq. 
Sabbath  v.  (1848)  163  A  hardness  of  heart  which  cares  not 
how  his  brother-man  is  drudged. 

3.  Drudge  out,  to  perform  as  drudgery ;  drudge 
away,  over,  to  pass  in  drudgery;  drudge  down, 
to  repress  with  drudgery. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  254  The  end  of  the  command- 
ment  is  charity . .  not  the  drudging  out  a  poore  and 
worthlesse  duty  forc’t  from  us.  1682  Otway  Venice  Pie- 
served  11.  (1735)  37  Rise  to  our  toils  and  drudge  away  the 
day.  a  1735  Granville  (J.),  What  is  an  age,  in  dull  renown 
drudg’d  oer?  1862  Athenaeum  30  Aug.  282  Rouse  the  in¬ 
dependent  faculties  of  the  student’s  mind, — not,  as  now, 
mechanically  drudge  them  down. 

Hence  Drudged  ppl.  a.,  set  to  laborious  or  ser¬ 
vile  tasks;  Drudging  vbl.  sb.,  drudgery;  also 
Drudger,  one  who  drudges ;  J*  Dru  dge-pudding, 
a  kitchen  drudge. 

1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.,  N.  T.  iv.  i,  Life.. spent  in  a 
continual  drudging  for  edification.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  II. 
No.  105.  3/2  Condemn’d  to  Drudging.  1737  Ozell  Rabelais 
II.  225  A  Kitchen-slave,  a  Drudge-pudding.  1755  Johnson, 
Drudger,  a  mean  labourer.  1851  I).  Jkrrold  St.  Giles  xx. 
210  The  drudged  horse  stood  meek  and  passive  in  the  field. 
1885  Mabel  Collins  Pre-Hist.  Woman  ix,  A  mere  drudger 
for  daily  bread. 

Drudge,  drudger,  obs.  ff.  Dredge,  Dredger. 
Drudgery  (drtf’d^ori).  Also  6  droudgery, 
6-7  druggery.  [f.  Dkudge  sb.  +  -ery  ;  cf.  slavery.] 
The  occupation  of  a  drudge ;  mean  or  servile  labour; 
wearisome  toil ;  dull  or  distasteful  work. 

1550  Crowley  Inform.  Sf  Petit.  557  To  tyll  the  grounde 
and  doe  your  other  droudgery.  1633  G.  Herbert  Te-tuplc , 
Elixer  v,  A  servant  with  this  clause  Makes  drudgerie 
divine.  1652-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  11.  (1682)  183  Who  put 
them  to  all  Drudgeries  and  servile  Works.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  10  Apr.  an.  1753,  He  now  relieved  the  drudgery 
of  his  Dictionary,  .by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  ‘  The  Adventurer’.  1879  M.  Pattison  Milton  xii. 
163  If  there  is  any  literary  drudgery  more  mechanical  than 
another,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that  of  making 
a  dictionary.  1890  W.  C.  Gannett  Blessed  be  Drudg¬ 
ery  15  Drudgery  is  the  gray  Angel  of  Success. 

/3.  1598  F  lorio,  Marruffino,  the  yoongest  premise  in  a 
house,  one  that  is  put  to  all  druggerie.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  297  Avaricious  plenty  is  its  own  Tasker  . .  whose 
Druggery  and  Time  to  serve  God  cannot  consist  together, 
b.  attrib as  in  \  drudgery  work,  servant. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  1.  ii.  (1651)  42  Familiar  spi¬ 
rits,  which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do 
their  drudgery  works,  a  1654  Selden  Table-T.  (Arb.)  88 
They  that  do  drudgery-work.  1801  Gabrielli  Myster. 
Husb.  IV.  1 19  A  mere  drudgery  servant. 

Drudging,  vbl.  sb.  :  see  under  Drudge  v. 
Drudging  (drzrd^iij),  ppl.  a.  Also  6  drugging, 
[f.  Drudge  v.  +  -ing^.]  That  drudges;  of  the 
nature  of  drudgery ;  toilsome,  laborious. 

1548  Cranmer  Catech.  40  These  small  and  druggynge 
workes.  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  1  Pet.  8 
She  was  hys  wyfe,  &  not  his  drudgeing  hande  mayde. 
1632  Milton  L* A  lltgro  105  How  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat, 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set.  1894  W.  J.  Dawson 
Making  of  Manhood  88  A  drudging  attention  to  details. 
Hence  Drudgingly  adv. 

1678  Cudworth  Intel l.  Syst.  149  That  He  should  . .  do  all 
the  meanest  and  triflingest  things  Himself  drudgingly.  1864 
Times  12  Aug.  4  He  had  collected,  lovingly  rather  than 
drudgingly,  the  materials  for  a  new  edition. 

Drue,  obs.  form  of  drew,  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 
Drue,  early  ME.  form  of  Dry. 
t  Druery,  drury.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  3-4  druery, 
-rie,  driwerie,  drywery,  -orie,  4  drew-,  drou-, 
druwery(e;  p.  3-5  drury,  -ri,  4dreury,drwry(e, 
4-5  drurie,  -rye,  drewri(e,  -ry,  drowry,  5 
droury,  drewre,  6  Sc.  drou-,  drowrie,  (9  Sc. 
drurie).  [a.  OF.  dj'tterie,  droerie,  druirie  love, 
friendship  (  =  It.  druderia,  med.L.  drudaria  Du 
Cange),  f.  dru,  drut,  friend  :  see  Drut.] 

1.  Love,  esp.  sexual  love  •  love-making,  courtship  ; 
often ,  illicit  love,  amour. 

a  1225  After.  R.  330  Uor  he  deore  driwerie  J?et  he  haueS 
to  his  deore  spuse,  pet  is,  to  pe#  cleane  soule.  c  1275  Sinners 
Beivare  158  in  O.  E.  Misc.  77  peos  prude  leuedies  pat 
luuyep  drywories,  And  brekep  spusynge.  C1300  Cursor  M. 
23786  (Edin.)  A  litil  lust,  A  drewri  [ v.rr .  druri,  dreuri, 
dreury]  pat  es  hot  a  dust.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  viii.  498 
Than  mycht  he  weill  ask  ane  lady  Hir  amouris  and  hir 
drowry.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sir  Thopas  184  Of  ladies  love  and 
druerie  Anon  I  wol  you  tell,  c  1460  Launfal  995  That  he 
never,  yn  no  folye,  Besofte  the  quene  of  no  drurye. 

2.  A  love-token,  keepsake,  gift,  present.  (In  Sc. 
confused  in  sense  with  dowery  :  see  Drowrie.) 

a  1225  After.  R.  250  pis  was  his  driwerie  pet  he  bileauede 
and  3ef  ham  in  his  departunge.  13..  K.  Alis.  7610  By 
special  messangere,  Y  wol  sende  hire  love-drewry.  ?  a  1500 
How  M archande  dyd  hys  Wyfe  betray  32  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 

I.  197  That  y  my3t  the  bye  some  ryche  drewre.  1550  Lyn- 
desay  Sqr.  Meldrum  1003  He  gaif  hir  ane  lufe  drowrie, 
Ane  ring  set  with  ane  riche  rubie.  1560  Rolland  Crt. 
Venus  iv.  562  Of  thy  auld  Name  I  the  deprive.. To  thy 
Drourie,  and  callis  the  Dalience. 

3.  A  beloved  person,  ‘love’,  sweetheart. 

c  1315  Shoreham  131  Thou  [Mary]  art  Crystes  o}ene  drury. 
13. .  K.  Alis.  2214  Mony  mon  ther  les  his  brothir  . .  Mony 
maide  hire  drewery.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  Jr.  Thornton  MS. 
(1867)  74  Jesu  my  dere,  and  my  drewrye.  c  1450  Henryson 
M or.  Eao.  19  You  was  our  drowrie  and  our  dayes  darling. 
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4.  A  beloved,  prized,  or  precious  thing,  a  treasure. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2137a  Quen  it  [the  cross]  had  ben  tua 
hundret  yere  At  vnder  mold,  ]>at  druri  dere..He  did  be 
funden  thoru  a  wijf.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  7825  pare 
es  alkyn  druryes  and  rychesce.  1362  Langl.  /’.  PI.  A.  j. 
85  Treupe  is  pe  Beste  . .  Hit  is  as  derworpe  a  drurie  as 
deore  god  him-seluen.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces fr.  Thornton 
MS.  (1867)  87  So  was  pou  daynte  as  drowry  derely  endent. 

Drug  (dr»g),  sb\  Forms:  (pi.)  (4  dragges), 
4-6  drogges,  drouges,  6  drougges,  Sc.  droggis, 
drogis,droigis,  6-7  drugges,  7  drogues,  drougs, 
8  druggs,  8-9  Sc.  drogs,  7  -  drugs  ;  (sing.)  6-7 
drugge,  7  drogue,  7-  drug.  [ME.  a.  F.  drogue 
(14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  a  Com.  Rom.  word  (Pr. 
drogua,  Sp.,  It.  droga) :  ulterior  origin  uncertain. 

The  suggestion  of  Diez,  that  the  source  is  Du.  droog , 
MDu.  droge,  drooch,  Kilian  droogh  ‘dry',  is  doubted  by 
Kluge  and  Franck.  In  i4-i5th  c.  there  is  scribal  confusion 
in  Eng.  MSS.  between  drogge  and  dragge= Dredge  si.2] 

1.  An  original,  simple,  medicinal  substance,  or¬ 
ganic  or  inorganic,  whether  used  by  itself  in  its 
natural  condition  or  prepared  by  art,  or  as  an 
ingredient  in  a  medicine  or  medicament.  Formerly 
used  more  widely  to  include  all  ingredients  used  in 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  dyeing,  and  the  arts  generally, 
as  still  in  French.  In  early  use  always  in  the  pi. : 
cf.  spices.  (So  in  Fr.) 

[1327  Close  Roll,  1  Edw.  Ill,  1.  mem.  23  Novem  balas  de 
drogges  de  spicerie.]  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  173  And 
dryuen  awey  deth  with  dyas  and  dragges  [v.r.  drogges ; 
C.  xxiii.  174  drogges,  v.rr.  drouges,  dragges],  c  1386 
Chaucf.r  Prol.  428  Apothecaries  To  sende  him  drogges 
[3  MSS.  drugges,  Harl.  dragges],  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvii.  xix.  614  By  cause  of  stronge  drouges 
[(1495)  printed  dreuges].  1513  Douglas  ALneis  xii.  Prol. 
144  Hailsum  of  smell  as  ony  spicery,  Tryakle,  droggis,  or 
electuary.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Ileltheu.  viii.  (1539)  22_b, 
The  traffyke  of  spyce  and  sondry  drouges.  1553  Eden 
Decades  239  Apothecaries  drugges.  1363  W1N3ET  Wks. 
(1890)  II.  12  An  apothecaris  buyth  ful  of  al  kynd  of  droigis, 
bayth  of  delicat  spycerie  and  of  rady  poysoun.  1377  Har¬ 
rison  England  11.  xx.  (1877)  1.  327  Our  continuall  desire  of 
strange  drugs.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  262  All  the  women 
of  Venice  ..  vse  to  annoint  their  haire  with  oyle,  or  some 
other  drugs.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  3  Men  talke  of 
Catholicon  the  drugge  that  it  is  in  stead  of  all  purges. 
1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xvii.  113  Much  Cacao,  Achiotte,  and 
drugs  for  Chocolatte  . .  also  Apothecary  drugs,  as  Zarza- 
parilla.  1682  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1750/4  Tea  and  other  Drugs  at 
reasonable  rates,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  Quack  Wks.  1730 
I.  63  Thy  druggs  alone  the  fatal  work  had  done.  1727  51 
Chambers  Cycl .,  D?mg,  in  commerce,  a  general  name  for  all 
spices,  and  other  commodities,  brought  from  distant  coun¬ 
tries,  and  used  in  the  business  of  medicine,  dying,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  1.  xi.  (1869)  I. 
215  Tea  . .  was  a  drug  very  little  used  in  Europe  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  1842  Tennyson  7 'wo  Voices  56 
What  drug  can  make  A  wither’d  palsy  cease  to  shake? 

2.  A  commodity  which  is  no  longer  in  demand, 
and  so  has  lost  its  value  or  become  unsaleable. 
(Now  usually  a  drug  in  the  market .) 

[It  is  questionable  if  this  is  the  same  word.  Quot.  1760 
implies  it ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  only  a  witty  play  on  the 
word  :  see  also  Fuller’s  contrast  of  drugs  and  dainties .] 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  iv.  (1662)  54  [He]  made  such  a 
vent  for  Welsh  Cottons,  that  what  he  found  Drugs  at  home, 
he  left  Dainties  beyond  Sea.  1671  Narborough  Jml.  in 
Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  1.  (1711)  151  We  might  send  our 
English  Cloth,  which  now  is  grown  a  Drug.  1673  Temple 
Ess.  Irel.  Wks.  1731  I.  116  Horses  in  Ireland  are  a  Drug, 
but  might  be  improved  to  a  Commodity.  1704  J.  Lo¬ 
gan  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  278  Wheat.. bears  no 
price,  and  bread  and  flour  is  a  very  drug.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  1.  iv,  I  smil’d  to  my  self  at  the  Sight  of  this  Money. 
O  Drug !  said  I  aloud,  what  art  thou  good  for?  1760 
Murphy  Way  to  Keep  Him  1,  A  wife’s  a  drug  now;  mere 
tar-water,  with  every  virtue  under  heaven,  but  nobody  takes 
it.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  211  They  told  me  poetry 
was  a  mere  drug;  every  body  wrote  poetry.  1840  Hood 
Up  Rhine  163  Quite  a  drug  in  the  market. 

3.  Comb .,  as  drug-compounder,  - grinder ,  - house , 
-mill,  - seller ,  - shop ,  -store,  etc. ;  drugman,  a  man 
who  deals  in  drugs,  an  apothecary. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud .  Fr.  Acad.  1.  698  Apothecarie, 
drug-seller  and  such  like.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  111.  iv.  15 
That  Drug-damn’d  Italy,  hath  out-craftied  him.  a  1810 
Tannahill  Poems  (1846)  87  Mak’st.  .drugmen  brew  the 
poisoning  dose.  1842  Abdy  Water  Cure  (1843)  162  The 
drug-compounder  and  the  plaster-spreader.  1865  Dickens 
M71t.Fr.  1.  iv,  Clerk  in  the  drug-house.  1886  Pall  Mall 
G.  20  Apr.  8/1  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Co.,  Drug  grinders. 

Hence  Dru  gful  a.,  full  of  drugs,  having  plenty 
of  drugs  ;  Drugless  a.,  \Vithout  drugs. 

1877  Blackie  Wise  Men  150  That  so  the  drugful  leech 
Might  profit  me  the  more.  1880  Browning  Dram.  Idylls 
Ser.  11.  Doctor —  99  Whether  drugged  or  left  Drugless,  the 
patient  always  lived,  nor  died. 

Drug,  sb .2  [Allied  to  Drug  v d  ;  cf.  also  Drag 
sb.]  1.  A  low  truck  for  the  carriage  of  timber  and 
other  heavy  articles  ;  cf.  Drag  sb.  1  c  and  d. 

1677  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  125  Th zDrug.  .is  made 
somewhat  like  a  low  narrow  Carr.  It  is  used  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  Timber,  and  then  is  drawn  . .  by  two  or  more  Men. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  355/2.  1787  W.  Marshall 

East  Nor/.  Gloss.,  Drug ,  a  four-wheeled  timber  carriage. 
1878  in  F.  S.  Williams  Midi.  Railw.  499  We  managed  that 
on  a  drug — a  four  wheeled  timber  wagon  sort  of  thing. 

2.  A  drag  for  a  vehicle  ;  =Drag  sb.  3  c.  dial. 

1880  in  W.  Cornwall  Gloss. 

3.  Comb,  f  Drug-carriage  =  sense  1  ;  f  drug- 
saw,  a  cross-cut  saw :  cf.  drag-saw  (Drag  sb.  9). 

JS78  Inv.  Roy.  Wardr.  (1815)  255  (Jam.)  Ane  litle  drug 


saw  for  wrichtis.  1665  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng  (1725)  214  In 
all  likelihood,  they  were  brought  thither  on  Drug-Carriages. 
?  17 . .  Acc.  Deprcdat.  on  Clan  Campbell  (1816)  53  (Jam) 
Drug-saw,  bow  saw,  and  others. 

Drug,  sb%  var.  of  Drogue. 
t  Drug,  vl  Obs.  exc-  dial.  Also  3-6  drugge. 
[Common  from  CI500  in  Sc.;  also  in  mod. Eng. 
dialects.  Of  uncertain  origin. 

In  Sc.  and  Eng.  dial,  use,  app.  a  variant  of  Drag  v.  ; 
but  the  two  ME.  instances  are  earlier  than  any  known 
examples  of  drag ,  and  may  have  some  different  origin.  One 
or  both  may  possibly  belong  to  Drudge  v.,  of  which,  also, 
drugge  was  an  early  spelling.] 

To  pull  forcibly,  to  drag.  ( trans .  and  intr  '. ) 

[a  1240  Lo/so)ig  in  Colt.  Horn.  207  Bi  his  owune  rode,  on 
his  softe  schuldres,  so  herde  druggunge.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Knt.*s  T.  558  At  the  gate  heprofreth  his  seruyse  To  drugge 
\Camb.  MS.  drogge]  and  drawe  what  so  men  woi  deuysej. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiii.  70  Evir  the  cuschettis  at  him 
tuggit,  The  rukis  him  rent,  the  ravynis  him  druggit.  Ibid.  lxi. 
32, 1  am  ane  auld  horss,  as  3e  knaw  That  evir  in  duill  dois  drug 
and  draw.  1513  Douglas  FEneis  11.  iv.  84  And  for  to  drug 
and  draw  wald  neuer  irk.  1601  ?Marston  Pasquil §  Kath. 
1.  312  If  all  the  Brewers  jades  in  the  Towne  can  drugge  me 
from  loue  of  my  selfe.  1794  T.  Davis  Agric.  /F'VA'.y  (1818) 
258-68  Drugging  timber,  drawing  [timber]  out  of  the  wood 
under  a  pair  of  wheels. 

Drug  (drz?g),  vf  [f.  Drug  jA1] 

1.  trans.  To  mix  or  adulterate  (food  or  drink) 
with  a  drug,  esp.  a  narcotic  or  poisonous  drug. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  ii.  7,  I  haue  drugg’d  their  Possets, 
That  Death  and  Nature  doe  contend  about  them.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xv,  What  would  it  have  cost  me.  .so  to 
have  drugged  that  balm,  as  should  have  made  your  arm  rot? 
1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  (1861)  II.  263  Montigny’s  meat 
and  drink,  they  said,  should  be  daily  drugged. 

Jig.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catitllus  xliv.  11  A  speech  of  his,  pure 
poison,  every  line  deep-drugg’d. 

2.  To  administer  drugs  to  (a  person),  esp.  for  the 
purpose  of  stupefying  or  poisoning  him.  Also  Jig. 

a  1730  Fenton  To  Knt.  of  Sable  Shield  (R.),  Whom 
he  has  drugg’d  to  sure  repose.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  11.  434 
Some  baneful  herb  Which  cast  into  our  cup  shall  drug  us 
all.  1883  Law  Rep.  11  Q.  Bench  Div.  598  No  one  had 
been  drugged  on  the  night  when  the  house  was  broken  into. 

b.  To  administer  something  nauseous  to ;  to 
nauseate. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  567  Drugd  as  oft,  With  hatefullest 
disrelish.  1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  1.  vi,  With  pleasure  drugg’d, 
he  almost  long’d  for  woe. 

Hence  Drugged  ppl.  a. ;  Dru-gging  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  11.  i,  Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drug¬ 
ging  doctors.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (i  879)  I.  xxii.  504 
The  drugged  soul  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  169  The  physician’s  use  of  burning, 
cutting,  drugging,  and  starving,  a  1880  Geo.  Eliot  in  Pall 
Mall  G.  (1885)  9  Feb.,  Brewers  with  their  drugged  ale. 

Drug,  Druggery,  -ing,  obs.  IT.  Drudge,  etc. 
Drug(g)a-,  druggerman,  obs.  ff.  Dragoman. 
f  Druggard.  Obs.  [?  f.  Drug  ».*]  ?^Druggle. 

15..  Pore  helpe  313  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  263  Maister 
huggarde  Doth  shewe  hymselfe  no  sluggarde,  Nor  yet  no 
dronken  druggarde. 

f  Druggare.  Sc.  Obs.  [perh.  f  drug ,  obs.  Sc. 
f.  Drudge.]  ?  =  Drudger.  (But  cf.  prec.) 

1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  civ,  The  slawe  ase,  the  druggare 
beste  of  pyne. 

Dmgger  (dr27*g3.i).  Also  6  druggier,  -eir.  [f. 
Drug  sb.[  (in  sense  2  f.  Drug  v*)  -her1,  -ier.  Cf. 
F.  drogueur  in  both  senses.] 

+  1.  A  dealer  in  drugs,  a  druggist.  Obs. 

1594  Nashe  Terrors  Nt.  E  ij,  The  hungrie  druggier.. 
agrees  to  anything,  and  to  Court  he  goes.  1596  —  Saffron 
Walden  109  Another  craftie  mortring  Druggeir.  1610 
B.  Jonson  Alch.  iv.  vii,  He  owes  this  honest  Drugger  here 
seven  pound  . .  [for]  Tabacco.  1628  Earle  Mic?‘ocosjn ., 
Meer  dull  Physician  (Arb.)  25  Then  follows  a  writ  to  his 
drugger  in  a  strange  tongue.  1845  S.  Nayler  Reynard 
Introd.  42  The  prelate,  the  lawyer,  the  drugger,  are  here 
fitted  to  their  hearts’  content. 

2.  One  who  administers  a  drug. 

1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  1,  I  became  ..  lethargically 
drowsy  . .  They  are  skilful  druggers.  1893  Daily  News  16 
Dec.  5/1  The  child  was  observed  by  this  persistent  drugger 
. .  to  be  ‘  red  all  over 

Druggery  (drzrgari).  Also  (Sc.)  6  drogarie, 
9  droguery.  [a.  F.  droguerie  (1462  in  Godef.), 
f.  drogue  drug :  see  -ery.] 

1.  Drugs  collectively ;  medicine,  physic. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  279  Till  all  seik  men  or  tha 
get  drogarie.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  11  Pote- 
gareis  that  sellis  corruppit  drogaris.  1611  Cotgr.,  Dro- 
gucries ,  drugs,  druggeries,  confections.  1822  Galt  Sir  A. 
Wylie  III.  xxxiii.  285  Nane  o’  the  droguery  nor  the  roguery 
o’ doctors  for  me.  1891  G.  Meredith  One  of  our  Conq.  1. 
vii.  1 18  Awful  combinations  in  druggery. 

2.  A  place  where  drugs  are  kept  for  sale  or  use. 

1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  I.  422  My  druggery  and 

consultation-room. 

Drugget  (drz?*get).  Also  6  Sc.  droggitt, 
drogatt,  8-9  druggit.  [a.  F.  droguet  (1555  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  thence,  prob.,  Sp.  droguete,  It. 
droghetto ,  Ger.  droguett  Ulterior  origin  unknown. 

Littre  suggests  derivation  from  drogue  drug  as  ‘a  stuff  of 
little  value  ' ;  some  English  writers  have  assumed  a  deriva¬ 
tion  from  Drogheda  in  Ireland,  but  this  is  mere  wanton 
conjecture,  without  any  historical  basis.] 

1.  a.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  stuff,  all  of  wool,  or 
mixed  of  wool  and  silk  or  wool  and  linen,  used  for 


wearing  apparel,  b.  Now,  a  coarse  woollen  stuff 
used  for  floor-coverings,  table-cloths,  etc. 

1580  Lady  Errol  Let .  in  Mrs.  Pratt  Buchan  (1858)  App. 
322  Ane  pair  of  drogatt  courtingis.  Ibid.  323  Ane  pair  of 
courtingis  of  b[l]ew  &  quhytt  droggitt.  1672  Eachard 
Observ.  Ans7u.  Cont.  Clergy ,  One  that  is  in  canonical  black 
may.. see  as  far  into  a  millstone,  as  he  that  wears  a  li^ht 
drugget.  1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1762/4  Several  Pieces  of  Rich 
Silk  Druggets,  Serge- Wale,  Thred  Druggets.  1714  Fr. 
Bk.  of  Rates  378  Druggets  of  Wool,  and  Thread  and  Wool. 
1721  Swift  Ep.  to  Play  Wks.  1755  III.  11.  182  In  drugget 
drest,  of  thirteen  pence  a  yard,  See  Philip’s  son.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Drugget  ..-a  sort  of  stuff,  very  thin,  and 
narrow,  usually  all  wool,  and  sometimes  half  wool  and  half 
silk,  .woven  on  a  worsted  chain.  1745  Gentl.  Mag.  99/1,  I 
remember  plain  John  Dryden.  .in  one  uniform  cloathing  of 
Norwich  drugget.  1832  Lytton  Eugene  A.  111.  iv,  He  wore 
a  spencer  of  a  light  brown  drugget.  1877  M.  M.  Grant 
Sun-Maid  i,  A  wide  corridor,  carpeted  with  warm  crimson 
drugget.  1882  Beck  Draper  s  Diet.  s.v.,  Twilled  druggets 
were,  .known  in  trade  as  corded  druggets,  but  when  of  linen 
warp  and  woollen  weft,  as  threaded  druggets. 

2.  fa.  A  garment  or  suit  of  drugget,  b.  A  carpet 
or  floorcloth  of  drugget. 

I713  Steele  Guardiati  No.  147  ?  1  He  was  married  in  a 
plain  drugget.  1859  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  10  Putting 
down  the  drugget  in  the  drawing-room.  1870  Miss  Bridg¬ 
man  Ro.  Lynne  xiii,  The  carpets  . .  remained  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  cleanest  of  druggets. 

3.  attrib.  Made  of  drugget. 

1580  [see  1].  1675  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  980/4  A  Drugget  Sute 

lined  with  green.  1836  Sir  G.  Head  Home  Tour  160 
Dressed  in  easy  loose-htting  costume,  viz.  a  drugget  pea- 
jacket  and  wide  trowsers.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxv.  427 
A  young  lady,  dressed  in  a  drugget  petticoat. 

4x  Comb.,  as  drugget-maker. 

1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4594/4  Thomas  Twaite,  late  a 
Drugget  maker. 

Hence  Druggeted  ppl.  a.,  covered  or  carpeted 
with  drugget;  Druggeting  =  sense  1  b. 

1890  Sale-Catal.  (Derby),  Carpet.. Red  druggeting.  1893 
Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  29  The  drawing-room  . .  is  bare  of  furni¬ 
ture,  and  druggeted  for  Edith’s  skirt-dancing  party. 

+  Brirggish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Drug  sb.1 
+  -ish.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  drug. 

1600  W.  Vaughan  Direct.  Health  (1633)  80  Take  heed  of 
the  black  druggish  Tobacco.  1701  J.  Law  Counc.  Trade 
(1751)  108  However  low  and  drugish  the  price  of  fish 
might  be. 

Druggist  (drygist).  Also  7  drouguist.  [a.  F. 
droguiste  (1549  ln  Hatz.-Darm.),  {.drogue  drug: 
see -ist.]  One  who  sells  or  deals  in  drugs. 

In  Scotland  and  United  States  the  usual  name  for  a  phar¬ 
maceutical  chemist.  Chemist  and  druggist :  see  Chemist  4. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Drogitcur ,  a  druggist,  or  drug-seller.  1639 
J.  VV.  tr.  Guibert's  Physic.  1.  10  Two  pennyworth  of  Sene 
.  .which  they  may  have  at  the  Apothecaries  or  drouguists. 
1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  360  Two  chymists  had  agreed  upon 
a  cheat,  that  one  of  them  should  turn  druggist,  and  sell 
strange  roots  and  powders.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No. 
131  P  3  That  this  new  Corporation  of  Druggists  had  inflamed 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  and  puzzled  the  College  of  Physicians 
with  Diseases,  for  which  they  neither  knew  a  Name  or  Cure. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  123  Mr.  Brown,  Wholesale  Chemist  and 
Druggist.  1802  Ibid.  VIII.  247  Compounding  and  vending 
medicines  in  the  shop  of  a  druggist  or  an  apothecary. 

Dru’ggister.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  prec.;  cf. 
barrister,  chorister .]  =  Druggist. 

1632  Sherwood,  A  Druggister,  drogueur.  1679  Filmer 
Free-holder  325  The  Septuagint  have  translated  a  Witch, 
an  Apothecary,  a  Druggister,  one  that  compounds  poisons. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Druggister,  a  druggist. 

t  Druggie.  Obs.  Also  7  druggel(l.  [?  f. 
Drug  v.i\  A  term  of  contempt:  app.  =  A  heavy, 
stupid,  spiritless,  or  cowardly  fellow.  Hence 
J*  Druggie-headed,  +  Druggly  adjs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Bustarin,  a  great  lubber,  thicke  druggell. 
Ibid.,  Retrousse ,  thicke  and  short,  druggellie.  1653  Urqu- 
hart  Rabelais  1.  xxv,  Slapsauce  Fellows,  slabberdegullion 
Druggels,  lubbardly  Louts.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv. 
Ixvi.  (1737)  272  Thou  forlorn  druggie-headed  Sneaks-by  ! 

Druggy  (drstrgi),  a.  [f.  Drug  sb.i  +  -y.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  drugs 
or  medicinal  substances. 

1583  Stubbes  Anal.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  55  It  is  hard  to  get 
anything  of  them  [apothecaries]  that  is  right  pure  and 
good  of  it  selfe,  but  druggie  baggage,  and  such  counterfait 
stuffe  as  is  starke  naught.  1632  Quarles  Div.  Eaficies  hi. 
lxxxviii.  (1660)  136  His  loathed  Potion  ..  Whose  druggy 
taste  goes  so  against  their  mind.  1890  H.  James  tr. 
Daudet's  Port  Tarascon  1.  vi,  The  druggy  aroma. 

%  2.  Error  or  misprint  for  Dreggy. 
x599  Middleton  M icro-Cyu icon  Wks.  VIII.  116  Druggy 
lees,  mix’d  with  the  liquid  flood.  1627  47  Feltham  Resolves 
1.  xix.  66  Transcending  the  sense  of  the  druggie  flesh. 

Drughe,  obs.  f.  drew,  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 
Drught,  dru^tce,  dru^pe,  obs.  ff.  Drought. 
Drugman,  drugoman,  obs.  ff.  Dragoman. 

+  Drugster.  Obs.  [f.  Drug  sb.1  +  -stek.]  = 
Druggist. 

1611  Middleton  &  Dekkf.r  Roaring  Girl  11.  i,  With  the 
best  tricks  of  any  drugster’s  wife  in  England.  1693  Sir 
T.  P.  Blount  Nat.  Hist.  215,  I  have  often  enquired  amongst 
our  London  Drugsters  for  Egyptian  Nitre,  c  1720  W. 
Gibson  Farrier  s  Dispcns.  1.  1.  (1734)  4  It  is  a  small  Knotty 
Root,  and  may  be  had  at  any  Drugster’s  or  Apothecary's. 
1756  W.  Toldervy  Hist.  Two  Orphans  I.  106. 

Druid  (drzHd),  sb.  (a.)  Also  6-7  Druide,  7 
Druyd.  [a.  F.  druide  (1512  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  *druida,  ? druis,  found  only  in  pi.,  druidse , 
druides,  in  Gr.  dpvtSiu ;  a,  OCeltic  dental-stem 
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druid-,  whence  OIr.  drui,  dat.  and  ace.  druid ,  pi. 
druad,  mod.Ir.  and  Gael,  draoi  (draoidh,  druidh, 
gen.  druadh)  magician,  sorcerer,  Welsh  dryw  (also 
derwydd,  peril,  not  the  same  word).  As  to  the 
ulterior  etymology,  see  Holder,  Alt. -Celt.  Sprach- 
schalz  s.v.] 

1.  One  of  an  order  of  men  among  the  ancient 
Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  who,  according  to  Ctesar 
were  priests  or  religious  ministers  and  teachers,  but 
who  figure  in  native  Irish  and  Welsh  legend  as 
magicians,  sorcerers,  soothsayers,  and  the  like. 
(The  English  use  follows  the  Latin  sources,  whence 
it  was  derived,  rather  than  native  Celtic  usage.) 
In  early  use  always  in  plural. 

1563  Golding  Caesar  w.  (1565)  155  The  Druides  are  occu¬ 
pied  about  holy  things :  they  haue  the  dooing  of  publicke  and 
priuate  sacrifices,  and  do  interprete  and  discusse  matters  of 
Religion.  1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  (1631)  167  A  woman . . 
that  was  a  Soothsayer  of  them  which  were  called  Druides. 
1602  Hist.  Eng.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  439  The  Druyds, 
lifting  up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  filled  the  air  with 
cries  and  curses.  1685  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Brit.  ii.  8  The 
last  Age  hath  discovered  a  famous  Urn  of  one  Chyndonax, 
Chief  of  the  Druids.  1728  Young  Love  Fame  in.  Wks. 
(1757)  101  Like  an  old  Druid  from  his  hollow  oak.  1782 
Cowper  Table  T.  503  Every  hallowed  druid  was  a  bard. 
1862  F.cclesiologist  XXIII.  279  Curious  beads  of  coloured 
glass  commonly  called  "Druids’ beads’.  1892  Gardiner  Stud. 
Hist.  Eng.  14  In  Mona  was  a  sacred  place  of  the  Druids. 

2.  Hence  in  some  modem  applications,  a.  A 
priest,  religious  minister,  chaplain,  b.  A  philo¬ 
sophic  bard  or  poet. 

1710  Addison  Tatler  No.  255  IP  3  Even  the  Christinas  Pye 
..is  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  Family.  C1748 
Collins  On  Death  Thomson  i,  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid 
lies.  1760  Jortin  Erasm.  II.  94  Who  have  endeavored  to 
serve  the  public  in  a  way  not  agreeable  to  certain  Druids. 

c.  The  appellation  of  some  officers  of  the  Welsh 
Gorsedd. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Feb.  3  Not  only  was  Dr.  Price  the 
arch-druid  loudly  cheered,  .but  [etc.]. 

d.  United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids ,  a  secret 
benefit  society  founded  in  London  in  1781,  and 
having  now  numerous  lodges  called  groves  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  America,  the  Colonies,  etc. 

3.  at t rib.  or  as  adj .  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Druids,  Druidic. 

Druid  stone ,  sandstone ,  the  stone  of  which  Stonehenge  is 
constructed,  grey-weather. 

1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  11.  Wks.  (1851)  31  If  lastly  the 
Druid  learning  honour'd  so  much  among  them,  were  at  first 
taught  them  out  of  Britain.  1776  Wesley  Jrnl.  1  Sept., 
Druid  altars  of  enormous  size.  1777  Warton  Poejns  17 
(Jod.)  Here  Poesy.  .In  druid  songs  her  solemn  spirit  breath’d. 
1848  Lytton  Harold  1.  i,Grey  Druid  stones  gleaming  through 
the  dawn.  1871  Phillips  Geol.  Oxford  xvii.  446  In  this 
way  perhaps  we  may  account  for  the  *  Druid  ’  sandstones, 
or  ‘Grey  Weathers',  or  ‘  Sarsen  stones’  which  lie  in  such 
abundance  about  Ashdown  . .  and  between  Marlborough 
and  Avebury. 

+  Dru  idan.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  druydan.  [f. 
L.  *druida  +  -an.]  =  Druid. 

(The  first  form  of  the  word  in  Eng.,  transl.  L.  Drttidsl) 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  I.  292  As  the  Druydans  [ed. 
1570  Druidans]  rennyth  in  vayne  about  In  theyr  mad  festes. 

t  Drui’dean,  a.  Obs .  rare.  —  Druidic. 

1678  T.  Jones  Heart  <5-  its  Right  Sov .  542  The  Druid ean 
philosophy. 

Druidess  (druides).  [f.  Druid  +  -ess.  Cf. 
mod.F.  Druidesse  vDict.  Acad.  1835).  F.  druide 
and  Eng.  Druid  were  formerly  of  both  genders.] 
A  female  Druid  ;  a  Druidic  prophetess. 

1755  T.  Amory  Mem. {1769)  I.  237  Caesar,  .conversed  here 
with  the  Dryades,  and  Magistri  Sapientiae,  the  Druidesses 
and  Druids.  1769  Pennant  Zool.  (1776)  III.  32  (Jod.)  Our 
modern  Druidesses  give  much  the  same  account  of  the  ovum 
angumum.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  m.  xxxv,  Of  merry  England 
she,  in  dress  Like  ancient  British  Druidess.  1827  G.  Hig¬ 
gins  Celtic  Druids  286  The  Druidesses  are  represented  to 
have  acted  like  furies. 

Druidic  (drz^i-dik),  a.  [ad.  L.  type  *druidic-us : 
see  Druid  and  -ic.  Cf.  mod.F.  druidique ,  (Diet. 
Acad.  1835).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Druids. 

1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  230  The  remains  of  a  stone 
tower,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  a  Druidic  work.  1803  W. 
Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  261  The  druidic  or  rather  bardic 
order,  among  the  Cimbri,  was  very  literate.  1878  Browning 
Poets  Croisic  16  4  Scraps  of  Druidic  lore  ’,  Sigh  scholars. 

Druidical  (dnrt’dikal),  a.  =prec. 

1755  W.  Cooke  (title')  An  Inquiry  into  the  Patriarchal 
and  Druidical  Religion,  Temples,  etc.  1842  Prichard  Nat. 
Hist.  Man  191  Circles  of  upright  stones,  like  those  which  in 
Europe  are  termed  Druidical.  1879  Lubbock  Sci.  Led .  v. 
167  Avebury,  the  most  magnificent  of  Druidical  remains. 

t  Dru’idish,  a.  Obs.  [-ish.]  =  Druidic. 

Holinshed  has  Druiysh ,  which  he  derives  ‘from  Druiyas 
(the  originall  founder  of  their  religion)’. 

1577  Holinshed  Descr.  Brit.  viii.  7  b/2  Places  where  the 
Druiysh  religion  was  frequented.  1723  H.  Rowlands  Mona 
Antigua  (1766)  226  The  Druidish  discipline  in  Gallia. 

Druidism  (dm’idiz’m).  [f.  Druid  +  -ism.  Cf. 
E.  druidisme  (1727  in  Ilatz.  Darm.).]  The  re¬ 
ligious  and  philosophical  system  of  the  Druids. 

1715  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  I.  287  Fabulous  Legends 
and  Poetick  Druidisms.  1723  H.  Rowlands  Mona  Antigua 
(1766)  257  We  date  and  fix  the  original  of  Druidism  about 
the  time  of  Abraham.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883)  340 
They  [Galatians]  had  brought  with  them  into  Asia  their 
old  Druidism. 


Dru’idry.  rare.  [f.  Druid  +  -by.] 

I  =  Druidism  ;  Druidic  practices, 
j  1868  Holme  Lee  B.  Godfrey  i.  4  The  spring  festival  of 
I  Druidry. 

Druie,  druije,  obs.  forms  of  Dry. 

Drum  (dr2?m),  sb .*  Forms :  6  drome,  droome, 
I  6-7  dromme,  drumm(e,  drumb(e,  6-  drum. 
[Evidenced  c  1540,  but  not  common  before  1573  : 
app.  preceded  in  use  by  drombyllsclad ,  drombeslade, 
Drumslade,  which  was  very  common  in  1 6th  c. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  drome ,  dromme ,  drttmme 
was  an  Eng.  shortening  of  that  longer  name,  or  an 
independent  form  corresp.  to  MDu.  tromme,  Du. 
tromy  MHG.  trumme,  trumbe ,  LG.  trumme ,  Da. 
tromme ,  Sw.  trumma  drum.  Nor  is  it  clear  how 
the  English  forms,  app.  from  the  beginning,  have 
dr-y  while  all  the  continental  langs.  have  tr-.  (The 
forms  drwnbe ,  drumme ,  occurring  in  late  MHG., 
and  dromm  in  mod.HG.  dialects,  have  no  historical 
contact  with  the  English  word.) 

MHG.  trumbe ,  trumme  had  orig.  the  sense  1  trumpet 
the  only  sense  of  OHG.  trujjiba ,  trumpa ,  corresp.  to  It. 
tromba ,  Sp.  trompa ,  F.  trompe  trumpet  (see  Trump);  so 
that  the  more  general  German  sense  would  appear  to  have 
been  4  loud-sounding  or  booming  instrument  ’.  Mod.G. 
uses  for  ‘  drum  ’  a  derivative  form  trommel ,  MHG.  tmnnbel , 
trumel ,  Du.  trommel  (beside  trom ).] 

I.  1.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  percussive 
class,  consisting  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  or  hemi¬ 
spherical  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  with  a  ‘  head  ’ 
of  tightly  stretched  membrane  at  one  or  both  ends, 
by  the  striking  of  which  and  the  resonance  of  the 
cavity  the  sound  is  produced. 

1541  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  384  For  pleying  of  hys  drome 
afore  Master  Mayre..vjd.  1548  Hall  Chron .,  Hen.  VI J I 
(1809)  678  And  sodainly  strake  up  a  Dromme  or  Drounslade. 
a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  iv.  vii.  (Arb.)  74  Now  sainct 
George  to  borow,  Drum  dubbe  a  clubbe  afore.  1579  Tomson 
Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  977/2  Drommes  made  of  their  skinnes. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  41  At  sound  of  morning  droome. 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  iii.  15,  I  haue  known  when  there 
was  no  musicke  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife,  a  1617 
Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  13  We  hear  not  the  Drumb.  1691 
Ray  Creation  11.  (1701)  271  A  membrane,  .stretched  like  the 
head  of  a  drum.  1778  Johnson  in  Mad.  D'Arblay's  Diary 
Nov.,  How  should  a  woman  who  is  as  empty  as  a  drum,  talk 
upon  any  other  subject?  1817  C.  Wolfe  Burial  Sir  J. 
Moore  i,  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note,  As 
his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried.  1838  Longf.  Ps. 
of  Life  iv,  Our  hearts.  .Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit. 
India  II.  307  He  entered  on  the  following  morning  . .  with 
drums  beating,  and  colours  flying. 

b.  With  various  qualifications,  as  bass,  big, 
great,  little,  long,  tenor  drum ;  also  Kettle-,  Snake-, 
Table-drum,  q.  v.  Double-,  side-drum  (see  quot. 
1874). 

1789  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Subj.  Paint.  Wks.  1812  II.  154, 
I  scarcely  know  The  Oboe  from  the  Double  Drum.  1794 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxv,  [He]  plays  the  great 
drum  to  admiration.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.  I.  757/1 
The  large  drum,  beaten  at  both  ends,  is  called  a  double¬ 
drum.  Those  hanging  by  the  side  of  the  drummer  are  called 
side-dmuns,  1880  Grove's  Did.  Mus.  s.v., When  musicians 
talk  of 4  drums  ’  they  mean  kettledrums,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  side  drum  or  bass  drum.  Ibid.,  The  Bass-drum,  .used 
to  be  called  the  long-drum.  1893  Selous  Trav .  S.  E. 
Africa  59  They  would  beat  their  war  drums. 

c.  Phrases  :  f  By  the  drum  :  by  public  announce¬ 
ment,  publicly. 

1574  Hellowes  Guevaras  Fam.  Ep.  375  Unto  him  yt 
offered  most  silver  . .  the  priesthoode  was  given,  as  when  a 
garment  is  sold  by  the  drumbe.  1579-80  North  Plutarch 
(1676)  465  That,  .their  Slaves  should  be  openly  sold  by  the 
Drum.  1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  of  Eng.  32  He.  .was  woont  to 
sell  all  other  ecclesiastical  promotions  as  it  were  by  the 
drum.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  liii.  (1612)  239  Saintish, 
not  in  Deede,  but  by  the  Dromme. 

d.  fig.  and  transfi 

1611  Middleton  &  Dekker  Roaring  Girl  m.  ii,  What 
need  you,  sir,  To  beate  the  drumme  of  my  wife’s  infamy. 
1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  i.  11  And,  Pulpit,  Drum  Ecclesiastick, 
Was  beat  with  Fist,  instead  of  a  Stick.  1690  Locke  Govt.  1. 
Pref.  Wks.  1727  II.  101  So  at  last  all  Times  might  not  have 
Reason  to  complain  of  the  Drum  Ecclesiastic. 

e.  Applied  to  the  body  of  a  banjo,  being  like 
a  drumhead  and  of  parchment. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Jan.  7/1  The  best  length  is  twenty- 
seven  inches  from  nut  to  drum . .  Fixing  a  skin  upon  a  drum 
is  a  delicate  operation  requiring  considerable  patience. 

f.  Zool.  A  natural  organ  by  which  an  animal 
produces  a  loud  or  bass  sound  ;  spec .  the  hollow 
hyoid  bone  of  the  howling  monkey. 

1817  [see  drum-cover  in  13].  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  37/1 
( Mycetes )  To  afford  room  for  the  bony  drum  formed  by  the 
convexity  of  the  os  hyoides.  1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  159 
The  howling  Monkeys  are  distinguished,  .by  the  dilatation 
of  the  os  hyoides  into  a  hollow  drum,  which  communicates 
with  the  larynx,  and  gives  great  additional  resonance  to 
the  voice. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  instrument ;  also  transfi., 
a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  drum. 

1646  F.  Hawkins  Youth's  Behaviour  (1663)  2  Strike  not 
up  a  Drum  with  thy  fingers,  or  thy  feet.  1810  Scott  Lady 
of  L.  1.  xxxi,  And  the  Uittern  sound  his  drum,  Booming 
from  the  sedgy  shallow.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  649 
The  drum  of  his  wings  as  he  trees. 

3.  Mil.  One  who  plays  the  drum ;  a  drummer 
(cf.  bayonet ,  trumpet,  etc.),  f  Also,  a  small  party 


(sometimes  the  drummer  alone)  sent  with  a  drum 
to  parley  with  the  enemy  or  to  carry  a  message  (obs.). 

*577-%7  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1102/1  The  lord  lieutenant 
.  .sent  a  drum  vnto  Monsieur  Doisell  to  signifie  to  him  that 
his  soldiours  had  gone  further  without  their  bounds  than 
they  might  doo.  1599  Minsheu  Sp.  Dial.  62/3  Tell  the 
drum  that  he  sound  to  set  the  watch.  1691  Luttrell  Brief 
Rel.  (1857)  H.  226  Our  men.. took  prisoners. .  150  private 
soldiers,  among  whom  were  6  sergeants.  .1  surgeon,  and  3 
drumms.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  165  f  5  The  Day  after  a 
Drum  arrived  at  our  Camp,  with  a  Message.  1753  Scots 
Mag.  Oct.  525/2  He  was  appointed  Houshold  Drum  to  K. 
William.  1835  J.  Wilson  Autobiog.  95  note ,  Amongst  them 
[horses],  .was  a  grey  one  belonging  to  one  of  the  drums. 

+  b.  Jack,  John,  or  Tom  Drum's  entertainment : 
a  rough  reception,  turning  an  unwelcome  guest  out 
of  doors.  Obs. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Hist.  Irel.  B  ij/i  (N.)  Tom  Drum's 
entertainment,  which  is,  to  bale  a  man  in  by  the  head,  and 
thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders.  1579  Gosson  Sch. 
Abuse  (Arb.)  22  Plato  . .  gaue  them  all  Drummes  entertain¬ 
ment,  not  suffering  them  once  to  shew  their  faces  in  a  re¬ 
formed  common  wealth.  1601  Shaks.  Alt's  Well  iii.  vi.  41 
Ifyougiue  him  not  Iohn  drummes  entertainement.  1603  H. 
Crosse  Vertues  Commw.  (1878)  79  If  his  backe  be  poore  . . 
and  hath  neither  money  nor  friends,  he  shall  haue  'Pom 
Drums  entertainment.  1613  J.  Taylor  in  Coryat's  Crudities 
(1776)111.  Cciij,Not  like  the  entertainment  of  Iacke  Drum, 
Who  was  best  welcome  when  he  went  his  way. 

II.  Something  resembling  a  drum  or  cylinder 
in  shape  or  structure. 

4.  The  hollow  part  of  the  middle  ear;  the  tym¬ 
panum  ;  chiefly  in  phrase,  drum  of  the  ear . 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  61 1  The  outwarde  Aire  affected 
with  the  quality  of  the  sounde  runneth  vpon  the  Membrane 
or  Head  of  the  Drumme.  1713  Berkeley  Hylas  $  P.  1. 
Wks.  1871  I.  272  Motion  in  the  external  air.. striking  on  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  it  causeth  a  vibration.  1757  Beattie  Wolf 
$  Shepherds  31  A  Beau.. with  loud  and  everlasting  clack, 
[Will]  beat  your  auditory  drum.  1879  Calderwood  Mind 
#  Br.  71  A  distinct  chamber  known  as  the  Drum  {tym¬ 
panum.)  or  middle  ear. 

5.  Machinery.  A  cylinder  or  ‘barrel’  round 
which  a  belt  passes  or  a  rope  is  wound. 

1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  36  The  Spring  that 
locks  the  Drum  to  the  Shaft.  1858  Lardner  Hand-bk .  Nat. 
Phil.,  Hydrost.  iii  [The  rope]  is  carried  two  or  three 
times  round  a  large  vertical  drum  erected  near  the  well. 
1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <$•  Clockm.  96  The  barrel  on 
which  the  driving  cord  in  turret  clocks  is  wound  also 
answers  to  the  name  of  drum.  1887  Hoffman  Tips  f 
Tricycl.  8  Abandoning  this  form  of  brake  for  the  second 
form — the  band  and  drum  on  the  centre  of  the  axle. 

6.  Applied  to  drum -shaped  parts  of  many 
machines.  Such  are  the  following  ; 

a.  Paper-making.  A  framework  covered  with  wire 
gauze,  having  in  its  interior  two  suction-tubes  by  which 
the  water,  after  circulating  through  the  rags,  is  carried 
away  in  a  constant  stream.  b.  Calico-printing.  The 
hollow  cylinder  or  cask  in  which  steam  is  applied  to  printed 
fabrics  in  order  to  fix  the  colours.  C.  A  cylindrical  cham¬ 
ber  used  in  stoves,  flues  and  heating  apparatus,  d.  The 
cylindrical  case  which  holds  the  coiled  spring  of  a  car-brake, 
e.  A  doffer  in  a  carding-machine.  f.  The  cylindrical  beater 
of  a  thrashing-machine.  See  also  quotations. 

1747  Gentl.  Alag.  XVI.  526/2  A  rotatory  axis  furnish’d 
with  fans  for  making  a  wind,  by  turning  in  a  drum.  1805  R. 
Somerville  Agric.  Surv.  East  Lothian  74  (Jam.)  The 
sheaves  were  carried  between  an  indented  drum  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rollers  of  the  same  description  ranged  round  the 
drum.  1846  Greener  Sc.  Gunnery  305  Then  polishing  the 
whole  in  a  machine  termed  a  drum.  1853  Catal.  Roy .  Agric . 
Soc.  Sho7u  Gloucester  30  Four-horse  portable  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine.  .The  drum  is  of  iron  with  six  beaters.  1861  Smiles 
Engineers  II.  no.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  10  July  13/2 
A  joint,  a  pair  of  chickens,  a  piece  of  salmon,  with  vege¬ 
tables,  each  in  their  separate  dishes,  were  packed  one  above 
the  other  in  what  is  called  the  cooking  drum.  1888  Century 
Mag.  XXXVI.  887/1  The  drum  of  [a  Gatling  gun]  contains 
102  cartridges. 

7.  ArcJiit .  a.  The  solid  part  or  ‘vase’  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  b.  The  block 
of  stone  composing  one  section  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column  (Gwilt).  c.  The  upright  part  under  or 
above  a  cupola,  d.  See  quot.  1883. 

1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.,  Vase,  .the  body  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capital ;  called  also  the  tambour,  or  drum. 
1837  Pe7iny  Cycl.  IX.  70/1  The  height  of  the  drum  [of  the 
Dome  of  S.  Paul's]  is  62  feet.  1861  Miss  Beaufort  Egyp t. 
Sepulch.  Syr.  Shrines  II.  xxiv.  320  Forty  of  these  columns 
are  still  standing  ..and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  their 
fallen  drums.  1883  Glasgcnu  Weekly  Her.  19  May  1/6  The 
console  or  drum,  as  our  English  clockmakers  call  the  pro¬ 
jection  from  the  tower  [to  hold  a  clock  face]. 

8.  Various  technical  applications:  a.  A  sieve 
(see  quot.  1706).  b.  A  cylinder  of  canvas  used 
together  with  a  cone  as*  a  storm-signal,  c.  The 
cylindrical  or  nearly  cylindrical  part  of  an  urn  or 
other  vessel. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Drum,  .also  a  fine  Sieve,  made 
use  of  by  Confectioners,  to  sift  powder’d  Sugar,  etc.  1725 
Bradley  Fam.  Did.  s.v.  Sie ve,h  finer  Sieve  call’d  a  Drum. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.  s.v.  Storm  Signal,  Fitzroy’s 
drum  and  cone  which  show  the  direction  of  the  expected  gale. 
1875  Chatnb.  Jrnl.  No.  133.  8  A  drum,  as  well  as  a  cone,  is 
considered  to  denote  a  very  heavy  gale  approaching  from 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  cone. 

9.  A  cylindrical  box  or  receptacle. 

a.  A  box  in  which  figs  or  other  dried  fruit  are  packed, 
weighing  from  £  to  %  of  a  cwt.  b.  A  large  flat  tub  in  which 
cod  are  packed.  C.  An  iron  or  tin  case  for  oil  or  spirits. 

1812  J.  Smyth  Prad.  Customs  46  Bristles  in  drums.  Ibid. 
75  Figs,  4  drums.  1854  Wynter  Curios.  Civiliz.  vi.  215 
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Squeezed  into  hurdles  like  figs  into  a  drum.  1858  Sim* 
monds  Trade  Did .  s.v.}  The  large  flat  tubs  in  which  fish 
are  packed  in  New  Brunswick  for  the  Brazil  markets  are 
called  drums  ;  each  drum  contains  exactly  128  lbs.  of  pressed 
codfish,  that  being  the  Portuguese  quintal.  1881  Price  List , 
Burning  oils  are  supplied  in  Casks  about  40  gallons  each  and 
in  Iron  Drums  of  about  10  gallons  each. 

III.  10.  An  assembly  of  fashionable  people  at 
a  private  house,  held  in  the  evening :  much  in 
vogue  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  19th  century  ;  a  rout.  (See  quots.) 
Later,  An  afternoon  tea-party,  formerly  sometimes 
followed  by  the  larger  assembly.  Cf.  Kettledrum. 

1745  Eliza  Heywood  Female  Spectator  { 1748)11.  269  She 
told  me,  that,  when  the  number  of  company  for  play  ex¬ 
ceeded  ten  tables,  it  was  called  a  racquet  \  if  under,  it  was  only 
a  rout ;  and  if  no  more  than  one  or  two,  it  was  only  a  drum . 
1745  Mrs.  Montagu  Lett.  (1813)  III.  37,  I  wish  we  had. . 
our  vanities,  as  last  year ;  that  by  the  word  Drum  we  un¬ 
derstood  a  polite  assembly,  and  by  a  Rout,  only  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  hoop-petticoats.  1746  Smollett  Advice  30  note, 
This  is  a  riotous  assembly  of  fashionable  people,  of  both 
sexes,  at  a  private  house,  consisting  of  some  hundreds ;  not 
unaptly  stiled  a  drum,  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the 
entertainment.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xvii.  vi,  A  drum 
then,  is  an  assembly  of  well  dressed  persons  of  both  sexes, 
most  of  whom  play  at  cards,  and  the  rest  do  nothing  at  all. 
1779  Mrs.  Barbauld  Wks.  (1825)  II.  22  Do  you  know  the 
different  terms  ?  There  is  a  squeeze,  a  fuss,  a  drum,  a  rout, 
and  lastly  a  hurricane,  when  the  whole  house  is  full  from 
top  to  bottom.  1824  Lady  Granville  Lett.  5  Dec.  (1894)  I. 
317  We  went  last  night  to  a  drum  at  Rothschild’s.  1866 
Browning  in  Mrs.  Orr  Life  273,  I  met  him  at  a  large  party 
.  .also  Carlyle,  whom  I  never  met  at  a  ‘  drum’  before. 

IV.  11.  More  fully  drum-fish :  A  name  of 
various  American  scisenoid  fishes  which  have  the 
power  of  making  a  drumming  noise. 

Among  these  are  the  ‘ salt-water  drum'  ( Pogonias  chro - 
mis)  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  the  ‘fresh-water  drum' 
(Haplodinotus  grunniens)  of  the  Mississippi,  and  lakes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  the  ‘branded  drum’,  ‘organ-fish’,  ‘red- 
fish  ',  ‘  sea-boss  ’  (Scixna  ocellatd)  of  the  Gulf  States. 

1676  T.  Glover  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  624  There  is  another 
sort  which  the  English  call  a  Drum  ;  many  of  which  are 
two  foot  and  a  half  or  three  foot  long.  1683-4  Robinson 
Ibid.  XXIX.  480  Many  Tamburo's  or  Drum-Fishes.  1775 
Romans  Hist.  Florida  18 7  The  principal  fish  here  . .  is  the 
red  drum,  called  in  East  Florida  a  bass,  and  in  West  Flo¬ 
rida  carp.  Ibid.  188  The  roes  of  mullets  and  black  drum. 
1863  Russell  Diary  North  4-  South  I.  210.  1891  W.  K. 

Brooks  Oyster  106  The  drawback  to  East  River  oyster¬ 
planting.,  is  the  abundance  of  enemies  with  which  the  beds 
are  infested.  These  consist  of  drum  fish,  skates,  [etc.]. 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

12.  General  comb. :  a.  Simple  attrib.,  ns  drum- 
beat,  - call ,  -cover,  -roll,  -skin,  -tap,  etc.  b.  Like,  or 
of  the  shape  of,  a  drum,  or  having  a  part  so  shaped, 
as  drum-capstan,  -clock,  -net,  -pulley,  -salt,  -shaft, 
-tower,  etc.  e.  Objective  and  similative,  as  drum¬ 
beating,  -maker,  -player ;  dmm-like,  -shaped  adjs. 

1855  Longf.  My  Lost  Youth  iv,  I  remember,  .the  *drum- 
beat  repeated  o’er  and  o'er,  and  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
1893  A  thenaeum  18  Nov.  697/3  It  is  time  the  *drum-beating 
about  the  deadly  peril  of  the  exploit  is  estimated  at  that  true 
value  my  brother,  .assigned  to  it.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Ver- 
tue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  151  He  [Sir  S.  Morland]  in¬ 
vented  the  *drum-capstands  for  weighing  heavy  anchors. 
1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  4*  Clockm.  96  The  escapement 
used  in  French  *Drum  Clocks  is  a  continual  source  of 
trouble  to  English  clock  jobbers.  1817  Kirby  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  II.  xxiv.  405  The  *drum-covers  or  opercula  [of  the 
cicada]  from  beneath  which  the  sound  issues.  1690  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2582/4  William  Grilling,  *Drum-maker  to  the 
Office  of  the  Ordnance.  1814  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XII. 
185  Daffodils  or  any  bright  yellow  flowers  will  decoy  perch 
into  a  *drum-net.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong , 
Tabourineur ,  a  *drumplaier.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  I.  982 
Upon  the  main  shaft  is  mounted  a  cylindrical  hollow  box  or 
*drum  pulley.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Nov.  3/2  You  will  see 
war.  .without  music,  without  the  ^drum-roll  [etc.].  1688 

in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge^,  1886)  II.  114  One  Silver  *drum 
Salt  with  the  Colledge  Arms  on  it.  1893  E.  H.  Barker 
Wand.  by  S.  Waters  125  Near  to  this,  under  a  mediaeval 
*drum-tower,  is  the  gateway  of  the  ‘City  of  Happiness’. 
1880  Athenaeum  20  Nov.  678/3  Musical  instruments  ..  are 
yet  readily  reducible  under  three  distinct  types :  1.  The 
*drum  type  ;  2.  The  pipe  type  ;  3.  The  lyre  type. 

13.  Special  comb. :  drum-armature,  a  dynamo- 
armature  in  form  of  a  rotating  hollow  cylinder  ; 
drum-boy,  -man,  the  drummer  in  a  band  ;  drum- 
curb,  a  cylindrical  curb  of  iron  or  wood  to  support 
the  brickwork  of  a  shaft ;  drum-fish  :  see  1 1 ; 
drum-hole,  the  sound-hole  in  the  side  of  a  drum 
with  two  heads;  drum-line,  a  line  used  for  catch¬ 
ing  drum-fish ;  also  drum-fish  line ;  drum-ring, 
the  annular  margin  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear; 
+  drum-room,  the  room  in  which  a  ‘  drum 1  or 
rout  is  held  ;  drum-saw,  a  cylinder-  or  barrel-saw 
for  sawing  curved  material ;  drum-sieve,  a  sieve 
enclosed  in  a  drum-like  box,  for  sifting  fine  sub¬ 
stances  without  loss  or  dust :  cf.  8  a  ;  +  drum- 
staff,  a  drumstick  ;  drum-wheel,  ( a )  a  barrel  or 
cylinder  round  which  a  rope  is  coiled  ;  (b)  a  water¬ 
raising  current-wheel  made  in  the  form  of  a  drum, 
a  tympanum;  +  drum-wine,  ?wine  sold  ‘by  the 
drum’:  see  1  c.  Also  Drum-head,  -major. 

1890  Wormeli.  Electr.  in  Serr>.  Mari  269  The  *drum 
armature  usually  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  rotates 
with  the  shaft,  and  round  which  the  wires  are  wound  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  rotation.  1783  Sir  M.  Hunter  Jrnl. 
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(1894)  54  A  *drumboy  of  ours  got  upon  the  coop  with  him. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  142  In  Drums,  the  Closenesse  round 
about,  .maketh  the  Noise  come  forth  at  the  ^Drum-hole, 
far  more  loud,  and  strong,  than  if  you  should  strike 
upon  the  like  Skin,  extended  in  the  Open  Aire.  1794 
Rigging  4*  Seamanship  I.  64  *Drum-lines,  for  drums,  have 
16  threads.  Drum-fish-line  has  9  threads.  1867  Athenaeum 
No.  2085.  458/2  A  tie  of  triple  drum  line.  1811  Sell  In¬ 
structor  578  The  drum-major  has  the  command  of  all  the 
*drum-men.  1877  Burnett  Ear  42  The  inner  and  major 
portion  of  the  entire  auditory  passage,  is  developed  from  the 
so-called  *drum-ring,  annulus  tympanic  us.  1749  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  xi.  ix,  The  bonny  house-maid  begins  to  repair 
the  disordered  *drum-room.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes 
736  The  Priests  wold  make  such  a  noise  with  *drumstaves, 
Timbrells,  and  Tabrets.  1632  Massinger  City  Madarn 
hi.  i,  Yet  not  find  a  chapman  That  in  courtesy  will  bid 
a  chop  of  mutton,  Or  a  pint  of  *drum-wine  for  me. 

Drum,  sbf  [a.  Gael,  and  Ir.  druim  back,  ridge.] 
A  ridge  or  ‘  rigg  ’,  a  long  narrow  hill  often 
separating  two  parallel  valleys :  a  frequent  element 
in  Scottish  and  Irish  geographical  proper  names. 
Hence  Geol.  A  term  for  a  long  narrow  ridge  of 
‘drift’  or  diluvial  formation,  usually  ascribed  to 
glacial  action. 

1725  R.  Innes  Lett,  to  Bp.  Nicolson  2  June  24  The  low¬ 
land  of  Magilligan  is  divided  into  ridges  (or,  as  we  call 
them,  dryms)  of  sand.  1797  Statist.  Acc.  Scot.  XIX.  342 
These  singular  ridges  of  Nature  called  here  drums.  1833 
Jrnl.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin  I.  37  The  names  Drum  and 
Drumlin  ( Dorsum )  have  been  applied  to  such  hills.  1873 
J.  Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age  ii.  17  The  long  parallel  ridges,  or 
‘  sowbacks  1  and  ‘  drums  ’,  as  they  are  termed  . .  invariably 
coincide  in  direction  with  the  valleys  or  straths  in  which 
they  lie.  1882  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  vi.  v.  §  1.  889  Round 
the  mountainous  centres  of  dispersion  it  [drift]  is  apt  to 
occur  in  long  ridges  or  ‘  drums  ’  which  run  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  rock-striation. 

Drum,  v.  [f.  Drum  sbX  Cf.  the  analogous  Du. 
trommen ,  Da.  tromme ,  Sw.  trumma ,  G.  trommelni] 

I.  intr .  1.  To  beat  or  play  on  a  drum. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  4*  Jnl.  1.  iv.  86  Then  anon  [she]  drums 
in  his  eares,  at  which  he  startes,  and  wakes.  1601  —  All's 
Well  iv.  iii.  331  lie  no  more  drumming,  a  plague  of 
drummes.  1872  C.  Gibbon  For  the  King  i,  He  drummed 
with  enthusiasm.  1882  Besant  Revolt  of  Man  xiv.  (1883) 
324  [They]  found.. a  cart  containing  drurns.  They  seized 
them  and  began  drumming  with  all  their  might. 

+  b.  To  announce  by  beat  of  drum.  Obs. 

1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  516  \Ve  drum, 
that  Doomsday,  now  at  hand,  Doth  call  all  soldiers  to 
death’s  band. 

2.  To  beat  as  on  a  drum  ;  to  beat  or  thump  upon 
anything  with  a  more  or  less  rhythmical  or  regular 
noise;  e.  g.  to  thump  on  a  piano  as  distinguished 
from  playing  properly. 

1583  Stanyhurst  YEneis  in.  (Arb.)  87  Thee  rocks  sternelye 
facing  with  salt  fluds  spumye  be  drumming.  1594  Nashe 
Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1883-4  V-  185  Brauely  did  he  [an 
executioner]  drum  on  this  Cutwolfes  bones.  1660  tr.  Aiuyr- 
aldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  111.  ii.  336  Some  of  them  drumming 
upon  Kettles,  sum  upon  Bucklers.  1778  Mad.  D’Arblay 
Diary  23  Aug.,  She  got  a  harpsichord,  .put  herself  in  fine 
attitudes,  and  drummed.  1835  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies 
51  They.. began  a  low  nasal  chant,  drumming  with  their 
hands  upon  their  breasts,  by  way  of  accompaniment.  1861 
Hughes  Tom  Brcnun  at  Oxf.  xii.  (1889)  111  They  soon 
found  themselves  drumming  at  his  oak,  which  was  opened 
shortly.  1862  Sala  Seven  Sons  I.  vii.  165  [Her]  foot  was 
drumming  on  the  carpet. 

b.  Applied  to  the  strong  beating  of  the  heart. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  435  His  drumming  heart  cheares  vp 
his  burning  eye.  #1700  Dryden  (J.),  Now,  heart,  Set  ope 
thy  sluices  . .  Then  take  thy  rest  within  the  quiet  cell ;  For 
thou  shalt  drum  no  more. 

3.  Of  birds  or  insects  :  To  make  a  loud  hollow  re¬ 
verberating  sound,  as  by  the  quivering  of  the  wings. 

<21813  A.  Wilson  Foresters  Wks.  (1846)  232  Buried  in 
depth  of  woods  . .  Where  pheasants  drum.  1847  Emerson 
Poems ,  Woodnotes  i.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  421  He  saw  the  part¬ 
ridge  drum  in  the  woods.  1873  J.  E.  Taylor  Halfh.  in 
Lanes  2  Flies  and  gnats  drum  around  you. 

4.  To  sound  like  a  drum  ;  to  resound. 

1638  R.  Junius  Sin  Stigm.  38  (T.)  A  boiling  stomach, 
rotten  teeth,  a  stinking  breath,  a  drumming  ear.  1643 
Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  siThis  indeed  makes  a  noise, 
and  drums  in  popular  ears.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  111.  x, 
Seized  with,  .what  I  can  call  a  drumming  in  my  ears. 

5.  ‘  To  go  about,  as  a  drummer  dots,  to  gather 
recruits,  to  secure  partisans,  customers,  etc. ;  with 
for ’  (Webster  1864). 

i860  Bartlett  Did.  Americanisms,  Drumming ,  in  mer¬ 
cantile  phrase,  means  the  soliciting  of  customers. 

II.  trans.  6.  To  summon  by  or  as  by  beat  of 
drum  ;  to  call  or  beat  up  as  by  drumming,  b. 
colloq.  To  obtain  (custom,  customers)  by  canvass¬ 
ing  or  solicitation  ;  cf.  Drummer  2. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  4*  Cl.  1.  iv.  29  Such  time,  That  drummes 
him  from  his  sport.  1656  J.  Bf.ntham  Two  Treatises  (1657) 
46  As  if  none  are  so  dead,  but  dancing  will  drumm  up. 
1849  Gray  Lett.  (1893)362,  I  will  then  drum  up  subscribers 
for  Fendler.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  160  The 
fish  are  drummed  up  by  striking  two  shells,  .together. 

7.  To  expel  or  dismiss  publicly  by  beat  of  drum, 
so  as  to  heighten  the  disgrace,  as  to  drum  out  of 
a  regiment ;  to  put  down  or  silence  by  drumming. 

1766  T.  Amory  J.  Buncle  (1825'  III.  254  They  . .  ought  to 
be  drummed  out  of  society.  1811  Naval  C /iron.  XXV.  28 
You  are  to  be  drummed  ashore.  1829  Macaulay  Misc. 
Writ,  (i860)  I.  317  Another  is  drummed  out  of  a  regiment. 
1864  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  4-  Eng.  IV.  580  The  voice  of 
conscience  drummed  down  by  popular  excitement. 


8.  To  din  or  drive  (a  person,  etc  into  a  certain 
stated  by  persistent  repetition  of  admonition,  etc. ; 
to  dru?n  (a  lesson)  into  (a  person),  to  drive  it  into 
the  ears  or  mind  by  incessant  repetilion. 

1820  Shelley  (Eaipus  1.  259,  I  have  hummed  her  and 
drummed  her  From  place  to  place,  till  at  last  I  have 
dumbed  her.  1847  Bushnell  Chr.  Nurt.  11.  vii.  18611368 
Small  children  are  likely  to  be  worried  and  drummed  into 
apathy  by  dogmatic  catechisms.  1848  Mill  Pol  Econ.  11 1. 
xiii.  §  3  11876)  331  This  doctrine  has  ..  been  tolerably 
effectually  drummed  into  the  public  mind.  1865  Bushnell 
Vicar.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  (1868)  257  The  soul.. cannot  drum  itself 
to  sleep  in  mere  generalities  of  wrong. 

9.  To  beat  or  thump  (anything)  as  in  beating 
a  drum.  dial.  To  beat  or  thrash. 

1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  8  It  is  amusing  to  see 
two  of  these  animals  drumming  each  other  ;  they  stand  on 
their  hind  legs,  .and  strike  with  the  fore  pads  as  if  boxing. 

1890  Gloucester  Gloss.,  A  drumming,  a  thrashing.  1894 
Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  153  His  fingers  drum  the  dock  ledge. 

10.  To  strike  (the  hands,  feet,  etc.)  upon  some¬ 
thing,  as  if  they  were  drumsticks. 

1851  D.  Jf.rrold  St.  Giles  xxxiv.  353  Shall  I  . .  drum  my 
fingers  upon  the  table?  1886  Sims  Ring  o'  Bells ,  etc.  1.  ii. 
37  All  the  company  waiting  and  drumming  their  heels. 

11.  To  perform  (a  tune)  on  or  as  on  a  drum. 

1864  Webster,  Drum ,  to  execute  on  a  drum,  as  a  tune. 

1891  H  Herman  His  Angel  iv.  69  He  drummed  an  un¬ 
conscious  rataplan  on  the  table  with  his  knife.  1893 
McCarthy  Dictator  I.  9  He  drummed  the  national  hymn  of 
Gloria  upon  the  balcony-rail  with  his  fingers. 

III.  intr.  12.  To  give  or  attend  social  ‘drums’. 
1825  Lady  Granville  Lett.  30  Jan.  (1894)  I.  339  Little 
they’ll  heed  if  they  see  me  drum  on.  1837  Ibid.  Jail.  II.  221 
We  must  begin  again  drumming  and  affronting. 

1  Drumble,  sb. 1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Variant  of 
dumble,  Dummel,  perh.  influenced  by  drone,  or 
dromedary .]  An  inert  or  sluggish  person ;  a 
‘  drone  ’. 

1575  Appius  <5-  Virg.  in  Hazl.  Dodstey  IV.  118  Yea,  but 
what  am  I  ?  A  dreamer,  a  drumble,  a  fire  or  a  spark  ?  1879 
Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Drumble,  obsols.,  a  dull,  inactive  per¬ 
son.  ‘The  poor  owd  mon.  .wuz  al’ays  a  poor  drumble.' 

Drumble,  jA2,adial.Yar.oftf2<w3&:  cf.  Dimble. 
Drumble-  (also  6  dromel-,  9  drummel-, 
drumle-),  in  names  of  insects,  a  variant  of 
Dumble-.  [Cf.  Drumble  rA1]  +  Drumble-bee, 
a  humble-  or  bumble-bee  {obs.).  Drumble-clore, 
a  clumsily-flying  insect,  a  dor-beetle,  or  bumble¬ 
bee  ;  fig.  a  heavy  stupid  fellow ;  app.  sometimes 
associated  with  dromedary.  Drumble-drone,  a 
drone-bee,  a  bumble-bee. 

1567  Triall  Treas.  ( 1850)  6  Thou  goest  like  a  dromeldory, 
dreamy  and  drowzy.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  F  iij  b. 
Your  fly  in  a  boxe  is  but  a  drumble-bee  in  comparison  of 
it.  1746  Vocab.  in  Exmoor  Scold.  (E.  D.  S. )  65/2  Drumble- 
drane,  a  drone  or  humble  bee.  1855  Kingsley  Westw. 
Ho  !  (1861)  290  Since  you  used  to  put  drumble-drones  into 
my  desk  to  Bideford  school.  1881  Miss  Yongf.  Lads  <$■ 
Lasses  of  Langley  iv.  154  Poor  Billy,  he  was  but  a  drumble- 
dore  of  a  boy,  as  his  mother  called  him.  1894  Blackmore 
Perlycross  69,  I  must  a’  been  mazed  as  a  drummeldrone. 

Drumble,  V.{  Now  dial.  [f.  Drumble  jA1] 

1.  intr.  To  be  sluggish;  to  move  sluggishly. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iii.  iii.  156  Go,  take  vp  these 

cloathes  heere,  quickly  . .  Look,  how  you  drumble  !  1822 

Scott  Nigel  xxiii,  Why,  how  she  drumbles — I  warrant  she 
stops  to  take  a  sip  on  the  road.  1826  —  Woodst.  xviii, 
Why  do  you  hesitate  and  drumble  in  that  manner?  1875 
H.  Kingsley  No.  Seventeen  xxvi,  They,  to  use  a  Devon¬ 
shire  expression,  drumbled  on  to  Falmouth. 

f  2.  intr.  To  drone,  to  mumble.  Obs. 

1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  288  How  so  euer  M.  Heskins 
drumbleth  and  dreameth  of  this  matter,  Cranmer  saith 
truely.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  34  Graybeard  drumb- 
bling  over  a  discourse. 

+  Drumble,  v Obs.  [app.  freq.  and  dim.  of 
Drum  v.  :  cf.  Du.  and  Ger.  trommeln.  Da.  tromle , 
Sw.  trumla  to  drum.]  intr.  To  sound  like  a  drum. 

1630  Drayton  Muses  Elysium  viii.  (R.),  Let  the  nimble 
hand  belabour  The  whistling  pipe,  and  drumbling  tabor. 

Drumble,  Sc.  Also  9  drummle.  Tapp, 
a  nasalized  form  of  Drubble  v..  parallel  to  drumbly , 
Drumly  a.  from  Drub  by  ;  but  possibly  a  back- 
formation  from  the  adj.,  which  occurs  earlier.] 

+  i.  trans.  To  trouble,  disturb.  Obs. 

1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  355  My  drumbled  and 
troubled  well  began  to  clear.  1724  Ramsay  Tk.  of 
Hamilton  s  Shooting  in  Poems  on  R.  C.  of  Archers  (1726) 
46  Rogues  that  drumble  [ed.  1800,  at]  the  Common  Weal. 

2.  To  make  drumly  or  turbid. 

1825  in  Jamieson.  Mod.  Sc.  The  flood  had  drummled 
the  water. 

+  Drumbler,  drumler.  Obs.  Also  7  clrom- 
ler.  [a.  early  mod. Du.  drommeler  a  kind  of  ship 
(Kilian) ;  perh.  a  perversion  of  the  foreign  term 
dromon,  dromond  after  a  native  word  :  cf.  drommel 
a  compact  and  dense  thing,  drommeler  a  square- 
built  ‘chunky’  man.] 

1.  A  name  in  the  1 7th  c.  for  a  small  fast  vessel, 
used  as  a  transport,  also  as  a  piratical  ship  of  war. 

1598  Hakluyt  Voy  I.  601  (R.'  She  was  immediately  as¬ 
saulted  by  diuers  English  pinasses,  hoyes,  and  drumblers. 
1604  E.  Grimstone  Hist.  Siege  Ostcnd  31  Two  Dromlers 
laden  with  bowes.  i6ix  Cotgr.,  Dromant,  a  Drumbler, 
Carauell,  or  such  like  small,  and  swift  vessell,  vsed  by 
Pyrats.  1630  J.  Taylor  Navy  of  Land  Ships  Wks.  1.  87/2 
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Seuerall  vessels  at  Sea  doe  make  a  Nauy,  as  Carracks  .. 
Barkes,  Pinnaces,  Hoighs,  Drumlers,  Fregates,  Brigandines. 

2.  A  wheelbarrow. 

1613  Markham  Eng.  Husbandman  1.  ir.  xvi.  (1635)  204 
This  dunge  you  shall  bring  into  your  Garden  in  little 
drumblars  or  wheele-barrowes. 

Dru  mhead,  [f.  Drum  sb}  +  Head  sb.] 

1.  'l'he  skin  or  membrane  stretched  upon  a  drum, 
by  the  beating  of  which  the  tone  is  produced. 

Used  also  in  the  camp  or  field  for  various  purposes  as  an 
improvised  table,  gaming-table,  writing-desk,  etc. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d’A If.  I.  170,  I  did  so 
often  visit  the  Drum-head,  .getting  little,  and  loosing  much. 
1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  423  The  Chance  of  War,  playeth 
as  casually  while  the  Drumrne  beats,  as  ever  Die  did  on 
Drumme  Head.  1684  Contempl.  State  Man  1.  vi.  (1699) 
66  A  Soldier,  .passing  away  his  time  at  Dice  upon  a  Drum 
head.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  iii.  (1830)  32  It  resembles 
also  a  drum  head  in  this  principal  property,  that  its  use 
depends  upon  its  tension.  1841  James  Brigand xli,  He  shall 
have  no  judgment  but  that  over  the  drum-head. 

2.  The  membrane  across  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  Heroic .  Ep.  to  Sidrophcl  24  As 
if  the  vehemence  had  stunn’d  And  torn  your  Drum-heads 
with  the  Sound.  1874  Roosa  Dis.  Ear  63  Sometimes  the 
hairs  of  the  canal  grow  to  such  a  length  as  to  obscure  the 
view  of  the  Meatus  and  the  drum-head.  1888  Amer.  Ann. 
Deaf  Apr.  163  Operations  for  deafness  by  the  excision  of 
the  drumhead. 

3.  The  circular  top  of  a  capstan,  into  which  the 
capstan-bars  are  fixed.  Also,  the  head  or  top  of 
a  ‘  drum  ’  in  machinery. 

1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  15  We  began  to  heave 
up  our  anchor  the  day  before,  but  wrench'd  the  drum-head 
of  our  capstane.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  L  ij, 
The  drum-head  is  a  broad  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  re* 
sembling  a  mill-stone,  and  fixed  immediately  above  the 
barrel,  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman’s  Catech.  54  Name  the 
parts  of  a  capstan.  The  bed,  ..  spindle,  drum-head  {etc.]. 
1894  Daily  News  4  Sept.  3/1  The  boring  by  means  of  the 
great  circular  drumhead — the  ‘  Shield  * — weighing  250  tons, 
with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  in  front,  and  at  the  back  of  it  28 
hydraulic  jacks. 

4.  A  flat-topped  variety  of  cabbage.  More  fully 
drumhead  cabbage. 

1797  W.  Green  in  A.  Young  Agric.  Suffolk  94  The  sort 
[of  cabbage]  drum-head,  from  its  flat  top,  and  as  hard  as 
a  stone.  1808  Curwen  Econ.  Feeding  Stock  50  The  ground 
was  cropped  with  four  acres  of  drumhead  cabbages. 

5.  attrib.,  as  drumhead  court-martial ,  a  court- 
martial  round  an  up-turned  drum,  for  summary 
treatment  of  offences  during  military  operations ; 
hence  drumhead  discipline,  law ,  that  which  is  dis¬ 
pensed  at  a  drumhead  court-martial ;  also  fig. 

1835.  etc.  [see  Court-martial  i  b] .  1847  Le  Fanu 

T.  O'Brien  168  If  your  majesty  were  to  give  them  drumhead 
law.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  246  He 
lived  to  see  that  there  was  more  reason  in  the  drumhead 
religious  discipline.. than  he  may  have  thought  at  first. 

Hence  Drirmhea-ded,  in  drumheaded  cabbage, 
—  Drumhead  4. 

1799  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVII.  137  The  drum-headed 
cabbage  is  the  best  sort. 

Drumler :  see  Drumbler. 

Drumlin  (dnrmlin).  [app.  for  drumling,  dim. 

of  Drum  sbfi]  =Drum  sb.2 

1833  [see  Drum  r£.2].  1833-8  J.  Scouler  in  Jrnl.  Royal 
Gcol.  Soc.  Dublin  I.  273  These  drumlins  are  very  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  very  fine  example  of  their 
nature  occurs  between  Belfast  and  Lisburn.  1893  Sir  H. 
Howorth  Glac.  Nightmare  II.  854  Sometimes,  .they  are 
aggregated  into  lenticular  mounds  or  drumlins. 

Drumly  (drwmli),  a.  Orig.  Sc.  Also  drumbly. 
[app.  nasalized  var.  of  Drubly,  in  same  sense.] 

1.  Of  the  sky  or  day :  Troubled  ;  gloomy,  cloudy; 
the  opposite  of  clear.  Also  fig. 

1313  Douglas  Hfneis  v.  xii.  55  The  drumblie  schoure  3et 
furth  our  all  the  air  Als  blak  as  pik.  1708  J.  Blackadf.r 
Diary  26  Sept,  in  Crichton  Life  xiv.  (1824)  331  This  cam¬ 
paign  has  still  a  strange  drumly  aspect,  c  1817  Hogg  Talcs 
4  Sk.  II.  220  A  glow  of  seriousness  in  his  drumly  looks. 
1888  A.  S.  Wilson  Lyric  of  a  Hopeless  Love  xxvm.  92 
Above  the  drumly  day. 

2.  Of  water,  etc. :  Turbid ;  discoloured  with 
matter  in  suspension  ;  not  clear. 

1570  Buchanan  Ane  Admonit.  Wks.  (1892)  24  Gude 
fiseneing  .  .  in  drumly  Watter.  1622  Bp.  Abernethy  Phys. 
for  Soule  xix.  (1630)  293  Like  a  stirred  and  drumly  water. 
1713  Kennedy  Ophthalmogr .,  It  mixed  with  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  becoming  drumly,  the  patient  could  no 
longer  see.  1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  10  Its 
margin  often  miry  and  sedgy,  its  water  drumly. 
b.  fig.  and  transf. 

1563  W1N3ET  Wks.  ( 1890)  II.  78  Lat  the  cleir  fayth  ..  of 
our  elders  be  na  mixing  of  glar  . .  be  tribulit  and  maid 
drumlye.  1790  Burns  ‘  Kind  Sir ,  I've  read  your  paper 
through ’  6  Or  what  the  drumlie  Dutch  were  doin’.  1829 
Scott  Jrnl.  13  Feb.,  I  wrote  for  several  hours  ..  but  was 
nervous  and  drumlie. 

Dru’m-major.  [See  Major  jL] 

1.  •)*  a.  The  first  or  chief  drummer  in  a  regimental 
band  ( obs .).  b.  A  non-commissioned  officer  who 
has  command  of  the  drummers  of  a  regiment,  c. 
An  officer  of  a  band  or  drum-corps,  who  leads  it 
and  directs  its  movements  on  the  march. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  iv.  i.  99  He  is  to  commaunde 
the  drumme  maior  to  sound  the  call.  1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2458/4.  Michael  Cavendish,  Drum-major  in  my  Lord  Love¬ 
lace  his  Regiment  of  Foot.  1723  Ibid.  No.  6382/1  The 
Drums  of  His  Majesty's  Houshold,  the  Drum-Major  at¬ 
tending.  1844  Regul.  4  Ord.  Artny  140  The  Music  for 


Slow  and  Quick  Time  is  to  be  practised  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Drum-Major. .until  the  prescribed  cadence 
has  been  acquired. 

•j-  2.  humorous.  A  large  ‘  drum  ’  or  rout.  Obs. 

1733  Scots  Mag.  Jan.  37/1  At  home.  To  have  a  drum- 
major  and  seventeen  card-tables. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  T  drum-major-general,  a 
staff  officer  who  controlled  the  drummers,  etc. 

1631  Cleveland  Poems  27  These  Drum-major  oaths  of 
Bulk  unruly.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  II  4 
fas.  II  (Camden)  177  To  John  Maugridge,  drumajor  gen11, 
bounty.  .20  00.  1743  List  Govt.  Officers  in  J.  Charaberlayne 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  108  Staff-Officers  on  his  Majesty’s  Establish¬ 
ment..  Mr.  John  Clothier,  Drum-Major-General. 

Drummer  (drzrmar).  [f.  Drum  v.  +  -erL] 

1.  One  who  beats  a  drum  for  public  or  military 
purposes  ;  one  who  plays  the  drum  in  a  band. 

In  the  British  army  it  was  formerly  also  his  duty  to 
carry  out  sentences  of  the  ‘  cat  (Cf.  Stocqueler  Mil. 
Encycl.  1833.) 

1573-80  Baret  A  Iv.  D  1309  A  Drummer,  or  plaier  on  the 
drumme.  1580  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  196  Payd  tothedrummer 
xvj  d.  1393  Shahs.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  50  Drummer  strike  vp, 
and  let  vs  march  away.  1724  De  Foe  Metn.  Cavalier  (1840) 
206  The  preachers  were  better  than  drummers  to  raise 
volunteers.  1823  J.  F.  Cooper  Pioneer  iv,  The  lash  drawing 
through  his  left,  in  the  scientific  manner  with  which  drum¬ 
mers  apply  the  cat.  1844  Regul.  4  Ord.  Army  168  The 
proportion  of  Acting  Drummers  shall  not  exceed  Four  [to 
a  Company].  1890  Times  17  Dec.  14/4  When  the  order  to 
commence  was  given,  the  first  drummer  went  in  and  admin¬ 
istered  25  lashes,  told  off  deliberately  by  the  drum-major, 

‘  One,  two,  three  and  so  on. 

2.  fig.  One  who  solicits  custom  or  orders ;  a 
commercial  traveller ;  cf.  Drum  v.  5  and  6  b.  U.S. 

1827  Scott  in  C.  K.  Sharpe's  Corr.(  1888)  II.398  The  Nos.  of 
Lodge’s  book,  .were  left  by  some  drummer  of  the  trade  upon 
speculation,  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  A mer.t  Drummer ,  a  per¬ 
son  employed  by  city  houses  to  solicit  the  custom  of  country 
merchants.  1882  T.  S.  Hudson  Scamper  thro '  America 
183  As  enterprising  as  a  Chicago  drummer. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1885  C.  Mackeson  British  Aim.  Comp.  94  Among  the 
double  meanings  . .  Drummer  for  a  Musician  or  a  Black¬ 
smith's  hammer  man. 

4.  Applied  to  various  animals  which  make  a 
drumming  noise,  or  suggest  the  action  of  drumming. 

a.  A  drum-fish.  b.  The  large  West  Indian  cockroach 
(Blatta  gigantea)  which  makes  a  noise  at  night  by  knocking 
its  head  against  the  woodwork  of  houses.  C.  A  rabbit, 
d.  Sporting  slang',  see  quot.  1785. 

1725  Sloane  Jamaica  II.  290  Drummer-Fish.  This  was 
taken  at  Old  Harbour.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue , 
Drummer ,  a  jockey  term  for  a  horse  that  throws  about 
his  fore  legs  irregularly.  1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  665  One 
of  them  [species  of  Blatta ]  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  name  of  drummer,  from  the  sharp  knocking  sound 
which  it  produces.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  170 
Grunts,  Croakers,  and  Drummers  . .  deriving  their  names 
from  the  sounds  they  utter  when  caught.  1894  Blackw. 
Mag.  May  722  ‘  When  I  wanted  drummers  [rabbits]  I  could 
git  them  for  myself.’ 

5.  Comb.,  as  drummer-boy,  -fish  (see  4),  -lad. 

1830  Scott  Demonot.  x.  365  Matcham  would  have  deserted 

had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  little  drummer-lad. 
1840  Dickens  Bar?i.  Rudge  lviii,  The  drummer -boys  prac¬ 
tising  in  a  distant  courtyard. 

Dru’mming,  vbl.  sb.  [See  -ingL] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Drum,  in  various  senses. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat .  Abus.  1.  Pref.  (1879)  11  With  pyping, 
fluting,  dromming,  and  such  like  inticements.  1663  J.  Spen¬ 
cer  Prodigies  (1665)  228  Apparitions,  Voices,  Drummings, 
Noises  of  Evil  Spirits  in  the  Heavens  or  Earth.  1830  Galt 
Lawrie  T.  1.  vii,  The  deep  and  dreadful  drumming  of  the 
thunder.  1831  [see  Drum  v.  4].  1839  Carlyle  Chartism 

v.  141  Ignominious  drumming  out. 

2.  The  sport  of  fishing  for  drum-fish.  U.S. 

1889  in  Centitry  Diet. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a  1653  G.  Daniel  Idyll  iv.  92  As  a  Tam’d  Hare,  that 
Strikes  a  Drumming  fitt.  1832  J.  Bree  St.  Herbert's  Isle  155 
That  fatal  hive  In  which.. My  drumming-stick  I  plunged. 

Dru'mming,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Drum  v.  +  -ing2.] 
That  drums  or  beats  like  a  drummer. 

i593_i^38  [see  Drum  v.  2  b,  4].  1859  Tennyson  Enid 
1022  The  drumming  thunder  of  the  huger  fall  At  distance. 
1875  Miss  Bird  Sandwich  I  si.  £1880)  83  There  are  no 
horrid,  drumming,  stabbing  mosquitos. 

Drummock,  Sc.  var.  of  Drammock. 

Drummond  light.  The  lime-light,  or  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  (invented  by  Capt.  T.  Drummond, 
R.E.,  4:1825),  wherein  a  blow-pipe  flame,  e.g.  of 
combined  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  impinges  on  a 
piece  of  pure  lime,  and  renders  it  incandescent. 

1834  J.  Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  298  The  com¬ 
bination  evolves  what  is.  .known  as  the  Drummond  Light. 
1870  J.  C.  Geikie  Life  (ed.  3)  211  Wisdom  thinks,  and 
makes  a  solar  Drummond  light  of  a  point  of  dull  lime. 

Drummy  (drzrmi),  a.  [f.  Drum  J/.1  +  -Y1.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  drum,  or  characterized  by  the  drum. 

1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  xi,  A  tolerably  good  band, 
a  little  too  drummy.  1890  Fenn  Double  Knot  I.  Prol.  iii. 
49  [His]  ribs,  .emitted  a  cavernous  drummy  sound. 

t  Drumslade,  dromslade.  Obs.  Also  6 
drombyllsclad,  drombeslade,  dromslet.droum- 
slade,  drumslade,  -slad,  -slate,  -sled,  -selet, 
-salt,  dronseellett,  -sselat,  -slade,  drounslade, 
-slet,  drunslade.  [app.  corruption  of  Du.  or 
LG.  trommelslag,  Ger.  trommelschlag  drum-beat 
(cf.  next) ;  though  it  does  not  appear  how  this  name 


of  the  action  came  to  be  applied  to  the  instrument. 
The  variety  of  forms  (with  others,  as  dronsselar, 
drumsted,  which  are  mere  copyists’  errors)  arose 
from  the  foreign  character  of  the  word.] 

1.  A  drum,  or  some  form  of  drum. 

1527  St.  Papers  Hen.  PHI,  I.  224  The  dayly  retinue  of 
fotemen  of  this  towne..wel  trymmed  and  furnished  with 
their  dromslades,  trompettes,  and  banerettes.  1530  Palsgr. 
215/2  Dromslade,  suche  as  almayns  use  in  warre,  bedon. 
1539  T.  Pery  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  Ser.  11.  II.  154  They  caws- 
syde  the  trompettys  with  dronscellettys  to  go  abowit  the 
Cyte.  1548  [see  Drum  sb.1  1].  1550-63  Machyn  Diajy 

(Camden)  13  Trompets  and  bagespypes,  and  dronsselats 
{printed  -ars]  and  flutes.  1552  Huloet,  Drunslade,  tympa  - 
num.  1575  Turberv.  Faiilconrie  191  To  strike  uppon  his 
Drumselet  or  Taberde.  1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's 
Banish'd  Virg.  153  The  harsh  antique  consort  of  Fifes  and 
Drumslads. 

2.  A  drummer;  =Drumslager. 

1327  MS.  Acc.  R.  Gibson ,  Master  of  Revels  (Publ.  Rec. 
Off.),  ij  cotis  for  the  drombyllsclads  of  yelowe  sarsenet. 

1 533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Ii  ij, 
These  ydell  trewandes  gestours,  tomblers  plaiers,  or  drom- 
siai[d]es.  1540  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xii.  242  Item, 
for  Burtill  and  Hans,  dromslades  xxxiij  r  iiij  d.  1688 
R.  Holme  Armoury  iii.  44/3  The  Musicians  ..  in  the 
Kings  Majesties  Houshold  [are]  3  Drumslades.  1777 
Hoole  Comenius’  Vis.  IVor/d  (ed.  12)  182  The  drummers, 
and  the  drumslades.  .call  to  arms. 

3.  Comb.,  as  drumslade-player. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  80  b,  The  Drumslad 
plaiers  and  other  minstrels  arayed  in  white.  1532  Huloet, 
Drumslade  player,  symphoniacus  seruus. 

+  Drumslager.  Obs.  [ad.  Ger.  drumme- 
schldger,  earlier  var.  of  tronwielschldger,  Du.  trom- 
melslager,  Da.  irommeslager,  Sw.  trumslagare, 
drum-beater.]  A  drummer. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  .175/2 
There  being  but  one  man  the  drumslager  left  aliue,  who 
by  swiftnesse  of  his  bote  escaped. 

t  Drurnsler.  Obs.  [Corruption  of  Drum- 
slager  or  Drumslade.]  =  Drummer. 

*583  J.  Higins  tr.  Junius’  Nomenclator  (N.),  The  drum- 
player,  or  drurnsler.  1599  Solimau  4  Perseda  11.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  V.  303  Fellow  drurnsler,  I’ll  reward  you  well. 

t  Drumster.  Obs.  [f.  Drum  v.  +  -ster.]  A 
drummer. 

1586  in  Stosu's  Surv.  (ed.  Strype  1754)  II.  v.  xxxi.  56^/2 
Ensigne  Bearers  and  sergeants  with  a  fit  Drumster.  1617 
Minsheu  Ductor,  Drumster,  or  plaier  on  the  Drum. 

Drumstick  (dizrmstik). 

1.  The  stick  having  a  terminal  knob  or  padded 
head  with  which  a  drum  is  beaten. 

1589  Nottingha7ii  Rec .  IV.  226  For  iiij.  gunstickes  and 
twoe  drumme  stickes.  121691  Boyle  Wks.  III.  25  The 
drum-stick  falling  upon  the  drum  makes  a  percussion  of  the 
air,  and  puts  that  fluid  body  into  an  undulating  motion. 
1864  Engel  Mus.  Anc.  Nat.  219  The  Egyptians  had  also 
straight  drum-sticks  with  a  handle,  and  a  knob  at  the  end. 

t  b.  Applied  to  a  person.  Obs. 

1633  Marmion  Fine  Companion  m.  iv,  What?  I  will  not 
offend  thee,  my  good  drumstick. 

2.  transf.  (in  reference  to  shape.)  a.  The  lower 
joint  of  the  leg  of  a  dressed  fowl. 

1764  Foote  Mayor  of  G.  i.  Wks.  1739  I.  173  She  always 
helps  me  herself  to  the  tough  drumsticks  of  turkies.  1831 
Moore  Summer  Fete  825  Since  Dinner.. Put  Supper  and 
her  fowls  so  white.  Legs,  wings,  and  drumsticks,  all  to 
flight.  1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xxxii,  A  finger,  as 
knotted  as  a  turkey’s  drumstick. 

b.  A  popular  appellation  of  the  Knapweed 
{Centaurea  nigra  and  C.  Scabiosa). 

1878-86  in  Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n. 

C.  ‘The  colloquial  name  in  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency  for  the  long  slender  pods  of  the  Moringa 
pterygosperma,  the  Horse-Radish  Tree  of  Bengal.’ 
d.  U.S.  The  stilt-sandpiper. 

3.  Comb.,  as  drumstick-shaped  adj. ;  also  drum¬ 
stick-tree,  Cassia  Sieberiana,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  pods,  known  in  Sierra  Leone  as 
monkey  drumsticks. 

1831  Don  Dichlamyd.  PI.  I.  s.  v.  Cassia  Sieberiana. 
x866  Treas.  Bot.,  Drumstick  Tree,  Cathartocarpus  con- 
spicua.  1893  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  113  All  forms  of  tetanus., 
are  due  to.. the  drumstick-shaped  bacillus  of  Nicolaier. 

Drungar  (drzrqgaj).  Hist.  [ad.  late  L.  drun- 
gdrius,  f.  drungus  a  body  of  soldiers  (Vegetius 
41420).]  The  leader  or  commander  of  a  troop  or 
body  of  soldiers.  Drungar  of  the  fleet  ( Drungarius 
classis ),  a  Byzantine  admiral  or  commander  of  the 
fleet. 

1619  T.  Milles  tr.  Mexia’s  Treas.  Anc.  4  Mod.  Times 
II.  465/2  Vnto  this  Great  Duke  whom  they  had  as  chiefe 
Admirall,  they  made  subiect  all  the  Drungars  of  their 
Fleete.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.  4  A-  HiD  (1836)  1002  They 
obeyed  the  great  drungaire  of  the  fleet. 

t  Drunk,  A1  Obs.  Also  2-4  drunch,  4  drunc, 
(drung).  [OE.  drync  ( \—*druyki-z ),  corresp.  to 
OHG.  trunch,  MHG.  trunc,  Ger.  trunk,  f.  74- 
grade  of  driyk-an  to  drink.  The  u  in  early  ME. 
is  ii  =  OE.  y.  The  form  drunk  may  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  verb.]  =  Drink  sb. 

m8oo  Corpus  Gloss.  1008  Haustum,  drync.  c\i*]$Lamb. 
Horn.  103  Gula . .  to  dej>e  bringeS  mid  unmete  drunche.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  14  Of  mete  &  of  drunc  &of  oSer  binges  pet  failed 
Ser  abuten.  r  1290  V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  97/171  pat  no  man  hire 
mete  ne  3af  ne  drunch.  c  1325  Song  on  Passion  38  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  198  Of  bitter  drunk  he  senden  him  a  sonde. 
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Drunk  (dr»qk),  ppl.  a.  and  sb?-  Also  4-6 
dronk(e.  [pa.  pple.  of  Drink  v.,  of  which  the 
earlier  form  was  Drunken.  Now,  in  standard 
Eng.,  almost  exclusively  in  the  predicate  ;  in  Sc. 
and  north,  dial,  still  altrib.  1  a  drunk  man’.] 

1.  That  has  drunk  intoxicating  liquor  to  an 
extentwhich  affects  steady  self- control;  intoxicated, 
inebriated;  overcome  by  alcoholic  liquor.  The 
degree  of  inebriation  is  expressed  by  various  adjs. 
and  advs.,  as  beastly ,  blind,  dead,  half,  etc. 

C1340  Cursor  M.  2021  (Trin.)  Drunke  [earlier  texts 
drunken]  he  lay  &  slept  bi  his  one.  *11450  Knt.  de  la 
7V»«-(i868)  72  One  counsailed  to  make  hym  gret  chore  tyl 
he  were  dronke.  1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  591/2 
We  ware  wanton  or  sowe  dronke.  1585  T.  Washington 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  111.  ii.  91  They  doe  not  thinke  they  have 
made  good  cheere.  .except  they  be  made  beastly  drunk. 
1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xix.  144  If  they  can  get  any  drink 
that  will  make  them  mad  drunk.. they  never  leave  off, 
untill  they  bee  mad  and  raging  drunke.  1684  Dryden 
Disappointment  Prol.  59  The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody 
drunk.  1830  Carlyle  For.  Rev.  4  Cent.  Misc.  V.  1  Trodden 
into  the  kennels  as  a  drunk  mortal.  1887  Sims  Mary  Jane's 
Mem.  45  She  was  blind  drunk  in  the  bar  parlour. 

b.  In  various  proverbial  phrases  and  locutions. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  403  We  faren  as  he  ]?at  dronke 

is  as  a  Mous.  A  dronke  man  woot  wel  J>at  he  hath  an  hous. 
>553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  128  As  dronke  as  a  Ratte. 
1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  23  He  that  kylth  a  man, 
whan  he  is  dronke  Shalbe  hangd  when  he  is  sobre.  1622 
Massinger  Virg.  Mart.  111.  iii,  Be  drunk  as  a  beggar,  he 
helps  you  home.  1669  Dryden  Wild  Gallant  11.  i,  He  had 
been  acquainted  with  you  these  seven  years  drunk  and  sober. 
1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  Supernum.  No.  8.  2/2  He’s  as  Drunk 
as  a  Wheel-barrow.  1738  Swift  Pol.  Convers.  iii.  Wks.  1778 
X.  247  He  came  to  us  as  drunk  as  David’s  sow.  1832  E. 
Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  I.  137  The  man  was  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler. 
1891  Farmer  Slang  II.  333  Drunk  as  a  lord. 

c.  Intoxicated  or  stupefied  by  opium,  tobacco,  etc. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  111,  xi.  91  They 

have  another  order  to  make  themselves  drunk  without  wine, 
which  is  with  their  Opium.  1698  A.  Brand  Evib.  Muscozy 
to  China  46  They. .sucking  the  Tobacco  smoak  in  greedily, 
swallow  it  down  with  the  Water.  For  which  reason., 
generally  at.  .the  first  Pipe  in  the  Morning,  they  fall  down 
drunk  and  insensible. 

d.  Jig.  =  Intoxicated. 

1340  Ayeni.  251  And  make})  him  dronke  of  holy  Ioue. 
1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  117  Most 
things  that  morally  adhere  tosoules,  Wholly  exist  in  drunke 
opinion.  1605  Shaks.  Mach.  1.  vii.  35  Was  the  hope  drunke 
Wherein  you  dress'd  your  selfe?  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  77  Drunk  with  secret  Joy,  Their  young  Succession  all 
their  Cares  employ.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  x.  §  4.  799 
Napoleon  was  drunk  with  success, 
t  2.  Of  a  thing:  Drenched;  saturated  with  as 
much  moisture  as  it  can  take  in  or  receive.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  lxiv.  [Ixv.]  10 Thou  hastvisitid  the  erthe, 
and  maad  it  drunke.  1611  Bible  Dent,  xxxii,  42,  I  will 
make  mine  arrows  drunk  [Coverdale  dronken]  with  blood. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  479  The  Fleece,  when  drunk 
with  Tyrian  Juice,  Is  dearly  sold. 

3.  Of  a  thing  :  Unsteady,  uneven  or  erratic  in  its 
course,  as  the  thread  of  a  screw ;  =  Drunken///,  a.  5. 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <$•  Clockin.  170  A  sure  sign  that 
the  screw  is  not  true,  but  ‘  drunk  ’  as  it  is  termed. 

4.  Comb .,  as  drunk-blind,  -mad  adjs. ;  also 
J*  drunk- wort,  tobacco  {obs.). 

1617  Minsheu  Ductor ,  Drunke-woort ,  or  Drunken-woort 
.  .Tabaco.  1633  Massinger  Guardian  iv.  ii,  To  be  drunk- 
blind  like  moles  in  the  wine-cellar.  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack 
(1840)  147  He  had  . .  made  himself  ..  drunk-mad. 

B.  sb.  (i colloq .) 

1.  A  drinking-bout ;  a  drunken  fit  or  orgie. 

1862  Times  10  Apr.,  Both  Houses  immediately  adjourned, 
and  made  preparations  for  a  ‘  general  drunk  1879 
Howells  L.  Aroostook  (1883)  II.  44  When  I  come  out  of 
one  of  my  drunks.  1893  Capt.  King  Foes  in  Ambush  39 
He  could  put  up  with  an  occasional  drunk  in  a  man  who 
promised  to  make  as  good  a  trooper. 

2.  An  intoxicated  person ;  a  case  or  charge  of 
being  drunk  or  intoxicated. 

1882  Besant  All  Sorts  vii.  61  Such  a  brave  display  of 
disorderly  drunks.  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  26  Apr.  1/6 
To  show  the  very  large  percentage  of  drunks  among  the 
commitments.  1891  R.  Kipling  City  Dreadf  Nt.  30  The 
burly  president  of  the  lock-up  for  European  drunks. 

Hence  +  Drirnkliead  =  Drunkenness.  Drirnki- 
fy  v.,  to  make  drunk  or  intoxicated.  Drirnkish, 
Dru  nky  {dial.)  adjs.,  somewhat  drunk.  J*Dnrnk- 
some  a.,  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

1340  Ayenb.  260  Ne  y-charged  of  glotounie  ne  of  dronke- 
hede.  £1400  Apol.  Loll.  37  Drunksum  men,  rauenors,  for- 
nicaters,  &  swilk  oper.  1664  J.  Wilson  A.  Comncnius  11. 

iv,  Have  ye  any  more  that  must  be  drunkified  ?  1710  Fa- 

natick  Feast  11  The  Company  having  plentifully  dipt  their 
Bills,  and  got  pretty  drunkish.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 
(1865)  II.  v.  i.  58  Drinks  diligently ..  not  till  he  is  drunk,  but 
only  perceptibly  drunkish.  1863  Tyneside  Songs  63  The 
Fishermen  then  gat  drunkey,  O  ! 

+  Drunk,  v.  Obs.  [f.  drunk  pa.  pple.  of  Drink 

v.  :  cf.  Drunken  z/.1] 

1.  trans.  To  drown.  Cf.  Drunken  v J  2. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3516  Hire  sone  was  in  pe  see  dronked. 

2.  To  saturate  or  fill  with  drink,  to  drench,  to 
make  drunken.  Cf.  Drunken  v .l  3. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xliii.  24  With  the  tal5  of  thi  victorie 
sacrifises  thou  inwardly  drunkedest  not  me  [1388  thou  fillidist 
not  me,  Vulg.  non  inebriasti  me].  —  Ecclus.  xxxii.  17 
Blisse  thou  the  Lord,  that  made  thee,  and  inwardli  drunk* 


inge  thee  of  alio  his  goodis.  —  xxxix.  28  The  vnyuersel  flod 
drunkede  [1388  fillide  greteli,  Vulg.  inebriavit J  the  erthe. 

Drunkard  (drzrqkard).  Also  6  droncarde, 
-kerd(e,  dronckharde.  [f.  Drunk  ppl.  a.  +  -ard.] 

1.  One  addicted  to  drinking  ;  one  who  habitually 
drinks  to  excess  ;  an  inebriate,  a  sot. 

1530  Palsgr.  155  Yuroygne ,  a  man  droncarde  ;  yuresse ,  a 
woman  droncarde.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  lxviiifi].  12  The 
dronckhardes  made  songes  vpon  me.  c  1586  C’tess  Pem¬ 
broke  Ps.  evil,  x,  As  drunckards.  .they  staggring  reele. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  276  p  1  A  Man  that  is  now  and  then 
guilty  of  Intemperance  is  not  to  be  called  a  Drunkard.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  35  A  drunkard  in  charge  of  drunk¬ 
ards  would  be  singularly  fortunate  if  he  avoided  doing  a 
serious  mischief. 

2.  A  local  name  of  the  Marsh  Marigold. 

1886  in  Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n.  App.  1894  Bar* 
ing-Gould  Kitty  Alone  I.  118  The  large  golden  cups  that 
grow  by  the  water’s  edge — these  we  call  drunkards,  but  they 
drink  only  water. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dminkard-curer,  - curing ;  also 
drunkard’s  cloak,  a  tub  or  barrel  with  holes  for 
the  head  and  'hands  fitted  on  a  drunkard  like 
a  jacket,  as  a  punishment. 

1789  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  192  note ,  In  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  appears  that  the  magistrates,  .pun¬ 
ished  . .  drunkards  by  making  them  carry  a  tub,  called  the 
drunkard’s  cloak,  through  the  streets.  1892  Daily  News 
22  June  5/5  There  are  several  rival  drunkard  curers  in  the 
field.  1892  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  18  Nov.  7/4  The  new 
drunkard-curing  institution. 

Hence  +  Dru*nkardize  v.  inir. ,  to  act  like  a 
drunkard. 

1632  Vicars  AEneid  (N.),  Her  deaded  heart  incens’d,  she 
raves  aloud,  Doth  madly  through  the  citie  drunkardize. 

+  Dru'nkelec,  drcrncelec.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
Drunke(n  ppl.  a.  +  ON.  suffix  -leik-r  action,  func¬ 
tion.]  Drunkenness. 

c  1450  Myrc  31  Dronkelec  [v.r.  dronkelewe]  and  glotonye, 
Pruyde  and  sloupe  and  enuye  Alle  pow  moste  putten  away. 

+  Dru’nkelew,  drunklew,  a.  {sb.)  Obs. 
Forms  :  4  drunkenlew,  4-6  drunkelew(e,  4-5 
dronkelew(e,  -leuh,  5  -lowe  ;  5  drunk-,  dronk- 
lew,  6  dronkleu.  [f.  Drunken  +  -lewe  :  cf. 
ME.  cost  lewe  and  siklewei] 

A.  cuij.  Given  to  drunkenness,  drunken. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  75  Ho  . .  is  not  dronkeleuh  ne 
deynous  Dowel  him  folewep  [Z>.  dronkenlew,  dronkelew  ; 
C.  dronkelewe].  1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xxiv.  49  }if  he  ete  and 
drynke  with  drunkenlewe  [1388  drunken]  men.  —  Ecclus. 
xxvi.  11  Adrunkelew  womman.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P. 
R.  v.  ii.  (1495)  104  Also  heedache  comyth.. as  it  happyth  in 
dronklew  men.  £1450  Bk.  Hawkyng  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  298 
Loke  that  thu  be  not  dronkelowe.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  62 
The  foule  dishoneste  of  them  that  be  dronkleu.  1532  More 
Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  824/2  If  he.  .be.  .dronkelew,  or  raue- 
nous,  wyth  suche  folke  doe  not  so  muche  as  eate. 

B.  sb.  Drunkenness. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  68  Voyde  al  drunk- 
lew.  £71450  [see  Drunkelec].  1496  Bk.St.  Albans,  Her. 
(1810)  F  iv,  To  be  full  of  drynkynge  &  dronklewe. 

Hence  +  Drirnkelewness,  drunkenness. 

1387  Trevisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  173  pey  wonep  hem  to 
dronkelewnesse.  1480  Caxton  Descr.  Brit.  38  For  as  moche 
as  they  vse  them  to  dronkelewnes. 

+  Dru'nken,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  druncen  sb.,  f. 
druncen  pa.  pple.]  Drunkenness,  intoxication. 

c  950  Lindisf  Gosp.  Luke  xxi.  34  Ne  sie  ahefigad  hearto 
iuero  on  oferfyllo  &  mi8  druuncen  [Rushw.  druncennisse]. 
a  1000  Imposition  of  Penance  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  276 
(Bosw.)  Gif  hit  purh  druncen  gewurpe.  a  1200  Moral  Ode 
253  pe  luueden  tening  and  stale,  hordom  and  drunken. 

Drunken  (dnrqken),///.  a.  Also  Sc.  6  drokin, 
7-  druken,  drucken.  [pa.  pple.  of  Drink  v . : 
cf.  Drunk.  The  Sc.  and  northern  drucken  is  from 
Norse  :  cf.  Icel.  pa.  pple.  drukkinn.’] 

1.  Overcome  by  liquor  ;  intoxicated ;  =  Drunk. 
a  1050  Liber  Sciutill.  xxviii.  (1889)  io7  Ealswa  se  druncena 

[ebriosus]  win  onfeh5  unhold,  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  871  He 
woren  drunken  and  slepi.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27894  pe 
drunken  semes  in  his  misfare  Noght  lik  pe  man  pat  he  was 
are.  c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  852  Ye  fare  as  folkes 
that  dronken  ben  of  ale.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3642 
Some..saide  thai  ware  dronken  and  fulle  of  must  hardily. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  630  How  King  Duncane  send 
the  Wyne  and  Aill  browin  with  mukil  Wort  to  King  Sueno, 
quhairwith  thai  war  all  drokin.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past. 
vi.  23  They  . .  seiz'd  with  youthful  Arms  the  drunken  God. 
£71850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  494  Drunken  people  are  never 
seen  making  disturbances  in  open  day.  1865  Rawlinson 
Anc.  Mon.  III.  iv.  95  Who  drink  till  they  are  drunken. 

b.  In  proverbs  and  locutions. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1500  [He]  bibhes  per-of  Tyl  he  be 
dronkken  as  the  deuel.  1562  Pilkington  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  51  ‘A  drunken  man  is  always  dry’,  according  to  the 
proverb.  1619  R.  Harris  Drunkard's  Cup  13  A  drunken 
man  neuer  takes  harme.  1887  Scotsman  19  Mar.,  The 
drucken  man  gets  the  drucken  penny. 

c.  transf.  and  Jig. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxxv.  9  pan  sail  pai  all  be  drun- 
kyn  in  god  pat  wonys  in  godis  hows.  1382  Wyclif  Isa. 
xxix.  q  Be  }e  drunken  inwardli,  and  not  of  wyn.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.de  W.  1531)  291  Inebryate  or  dronken  with  heuenly 
ioye.  1578  Timme  Caluine  on  Gen.  313  Dronken  with  the 
flatteries  of  prosperity.  1856  Kane  Ard.  Expl.  I.  xvi.  196 
We  were  so  drunken  with  cold  that  we  strode  on  steadily. 

2.  Given  to  drink  ;  habitually  intemperate.  (The 
more  common  current  sense.) 

1548  Hall  Citron.,  Hen.  VII,  26  b,  Could  neither  have 
money  nor  men  of  the  dronken  Fleminges.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  v.  i.  277  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  Butler? 


1769  Junius  Lett.  iii.  18  You  . .  represent  your  friend  in 
the  character  of  a  drunken  landlord.  1786  Burns  Lines 
on  meeting  w.  Ld.  Daer  ii,  I've  been  at  druken  writers’ 
feasts.  1849  E.  E.  Napier  Excurs.  S.  Africa  I.  163 
Drunken,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  fellows. 

3.  Of  actions,  etc.  :  Characterized  by  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  intoxication. 

x59x  Percivall  Sp.Did .,  Bevida,  drink,  a  potion,  a  drunken 
match.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  1.  44  Dutch  &  drunken  de- 
uises,  about  the  gaining  of  the  grounde.  1632  Massinger 
Maid  of  Hon.  1.  i,  To  take  up  a  drunken  brawl.  1752  John¬ 
son  R ambler  No.  189  IP  6  Men  who  . .  destroy  in  a  drunken 
frolick  the  happiness  of  families.  1842  Tennyson  Locksley 
HallSi  Pointing  to  his  drunken  sleep. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  drink  or  drunkenness. 

1607  Wilkins  Inforced  Marr.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX. 

556  You  in  riot's  house,  A  drunken  tavern,  spilled  my  main¬ 
tenance.  1791  Burke  Th.  Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  76  The 
delirium  of  a  low,  drunken  alehouse  club. 

c.  That  causes  drunkenness.  See  6  b. 

4.  transf  Soaked  or  saturated  with  moisture ; 
sometimes  (with  sense  affected  by  1)  ‘  drowned  \ 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  ix.  34  But  glad  is  hit  [radish]  to 
loke  on  drunkun  ayer.  1535  Coverdale  Deut.  xxxii.  42  I 
wil  make  myne  arowes  dronken  with  bloude.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  iii.  ii.  47  She.  .The  drunken  lampe  downe  in  the  oyle 
did  steepe.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1. 170  The.  .Plough¬ 
man  . .  Drains  the  standing  Waters,  when  they  yield  Too 
large  a  Bev’rage  to  the  drunken  Field. 

5.  Jig.  Of  a  thing :  Uneven,  unsteady,  reeling  in 
motion  or  course  ;  off  the  vertical. 

1786  [implied  in  Drunkenness  c.].  1870  Eng.  Meek.  11  Feb. 
526/2  There  are  no  abrupt  breaks  to  form  what  would  be 
called  by  a  screw  chaser  *  a  drunken  thread  1876  J.  Rose 
Prad.  Machinist  (1885)  106  If  the  tool  is  moved  irregularly 
or  becomes  checked  in  its  forward  movement,  the  thread 
will  become  drunken,  that  is,  it  will  not  move  forward  at  a 
uniform  speed.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  69  You 
have  now.  .no  excuse  for  drunken  architecture. 

6.  Comb.,  as  drunkenmost  adj.,  most  drunken, 
drunkenest. 

1854  H.  Vicars  in  Miss  Marsh  Mem.  vii.  143  Four  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  drunkenmost  and  wildest  men  in  the  regiment. 

b.  esp.  in  names  of  intoxicating  plants,  or  of 
such  as  suggest  drunkenness :  drunken  date, 
the  betel- nut  tree ;  drunken  plant,  drunken 
rye-grass,  darnel  grass,  Lolium  temulentum ; 
t  drunken-wort,  tobacco  (Minsheu  Ductor  1617). 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  iii.  cxxxix.  (1633)  1520  Areca  sive 
Fausel,the  drunken  date  tree.  1611  Cotgu.., Noisette  des  I  tides, 
the  drunken  Date.  1891  Griffith  tr.  FouarcCs  Christ  Son 
of  God  I.  304  note,  L'ivraie,  drunken  rye-grass. 

+  Dru’nken,  v .l  Obs.  Forms  :  1  drunenian, 
2-3  drunenen,  drunenie  {Or ml)  drunnenenn,  4 
drunken,  -yn,  drunkne,  dronken,  -in,  drown- 
kyn.  [ONorthumb.  drunenia,  ON.  drukna 
{:—*drui/kna)  to  be  drowned  =  Goth.  * druggknan, 
a  neuter-passive  vb.  in  -nan  derived  from  pa.  pple. 
*druyk-an-  oi*driijk-an  to  drink  :  lit.  to  be  drunk 
or  swallowed  up  (by  water).  Cf.  Ger.  ertrinken 
to  swallow  up,  drown.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  swallowed  up  or  sunk  in 
water  ;  to  suffer  drowning,  be  drowned. 

c  950  Lindisf  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  30  Mi5  5y  ongann  drunenia 
[Rushw.  in-gon  sincan,  Ags.  G.  wearS  gedofen]  cliopade 
cue5  drihten  hal  mec  doa.  a  1225  St.  Marher.  15  Ich  leade 
ham . .  into  se  deop  dung  j?4  ha  druncneS  perin.  a  1225  A  ncr. 
R.  58  Leste  eni  best  ualle  her  inne,  &  drunenie  ine  sunne. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  24862  Quen  J?e  SC*P  SUM  quelm  and 
drunken  [v.r.  dronkin].  £7 1325  Metr.  Horn.  138  In  se 
dronkenes  folc  ful  fele. 

2.  trails.  To  swallow  up  in  water ;  to  drown. 

£7 1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  f>e  swin  urnen.  .into  \?e  sae,  and 
drunenede  hem  seluen.  c  1200  Ormin  6795  All  folic  wass 
hurrh  Nof>ess  flodd  O  No)?ess  time  drunnenedd.  a  1340 
Hampole  Psalter  Cant.  504  Hys  chosen  prynces  ere 
drunkynd  in  rede  see. 

3.  To  drench,  saturate  or  soak  with  liquid. 

£*1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxiv.  [Ixv.]  10  pou  soght  he  jand,  and 

dronkened  it  yhite.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxviii[i].  3  pe 
storme  me  drownkynd.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xvi.  9,  I  shal 
drunkne  thee  with  my  tere.  Ibid.  Iv.  10  What  maner 
cometh  doun  weder  and  sno3  fro  heuene,  and.  .drunkneth 
[1388  fillith,  Vulg.  inebriat]  the  erthe. 

Jig.  1382  Wyclif  Jer.  xxxi.  14  Y  shal  inwardly  drunkne 
the  soule  of  the  prestus  with  fatnesse. 

+  Dru’nken,  v .2  Obs.  [OE.  drunenian ,  f. 
druncen  Drunken  :  in  later  use  peril .  a  new  forma¬ 
tion.]  intr.  To  drink  to  excess,  to  become  drunk. 

£7 1000  ^Elfric  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  70  ponne 5a  jebeoras  drunc- 
nia5.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz ’  Surg.  11.  iii.  55  If  a  Patient.. fall  on 
gourmandizing  and  drunkning,  then  no  good  is  to  be  looked 
for.  1693  Southerne  Maid s  Last  Prayer  56  The  Captain 
has  been  Drunkning  with  my  Lord  all  Night.  1697  View  of 
Penal  Laws  3  Notorious  Offenders,  such  as  continue 
drunkening  at  late  and  unseasonable  hours. 

+  Drunkenhead.  Obs.  [f.  Drunken  ppl .  a. 

+  -head.]  =  Drunkenness. 

a  1300  Cui'sor  M.  28459  And  hafe  i  oft  in  my  sott-hedd 
dryuen  oper  men  to  drunkenhedd.  1382  Wyclif  Judith 
xiii.  19  He  lai  in  his  drunkinhed.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III. 
20  Through  her  dronkenhede  Of  witfes  excitation.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  82  b/2. 

Drunkenlew :  see  Drunkelew. 

Dru’nkenly,  adv.  [f.  Drunken  ppl.  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  drunken  manner. 

1573-80  Baret  Alv.  D  1312  Dronkenly.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  //,  11.  i.  127  That  blood  already.  .Thou  hast  tapt  out, 
and  drunkenly  carows’d.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  96  (R.) 
They  carowse  for  the  victory  very  filthily  and  drunkenly. 
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1854  Cdl.  Wiseman  Fabiola  210  The  Dacian’s  eye  flashed 
drunkenly  again.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  II.  xxix.  218 
Tottering  drunkenly  on  the  edge  of  the  grave. 

Drunkenness  (dr»rjken|nes).  [f.  Drunken 
ppl.  a.  +  -ness.  See  also  Drunkness.]  The  state 
of  being  drunk  ;  intoxication  ;  the  habit  of  being 
drunken  or  addicted  to  excessive  drinking. 

t  893  K.  Alfred  Oros.  1.  vi.  §  1  Hi  forneah  mid  ealle  for- 
dyde.  .mid  druncennysse.  cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxi.  34 
On  ofer-fylle  and  on  druncennesse  [ Hatton  G.  druncenesse], 
£1200  Trin .  Coll.  Horn.  37  pe  fule  floddri  of  drunkennesse. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  27897  Schortly  al  iuels  pat  es  Riueli  be- 
cums  of  drunkenness  [v.rr.  drunkynnes,  drinkynnes].  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  ix.  (1495)  557  The  purpurred 
amatistus.  .helpyth  ayenst  dronkennesse.  1555  Eden  De¬ 
cades  101  His  noble  men  in  their  droonkennesse  had  so 
abused  their  toonges.  1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  <5-  Ab.  Physic 
71  We  having  drunk  pretty  high  though  not  to  drunken¬ 
ness.  1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist.  xix.  §  15  With  what 
chance  of  success  for  example  would  a  legislator  go  about, 
to  extirpate  drunkenness,  .by  dint  of  legal  punishment? 
1871  Napheys  Prev.  <5*  Cure  Dis.  11.  vii.  602  Drunkenness 
is  frequently  a  disease. 

b.  fig.  Intoxication  of  the  mind  or  spirit. 

£1200  Ormin  14333  To  3ifenn  mannkinn.  .gastli}  drunken¬ 
nesse.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  291  This  in- 
ebriacyon  or  heuenly  dronkennesse  of  the  spiryte.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Fug.  IV.  733  In  the  drunkenness  of  factious 
animosity.  1873  Hamf.rton  Intell.  Life  11.  i.  (1875)  45  A 
divine  drunkenness  was  given  to  them. 

c.  Unsteadiness  of  the  thread  of  a  screw. 

1786  Phils  Trails.  LXXVI.  21  To  free  the  screw  from 
what  workmen  call  drunkenness.  Ibid.,  Otherwise  the 
curved  screw  would  be  subject  to.  .drunkenness. 

+  Drunkenship.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ship. 
See  also  Dkunkship.]  =  Drunkenness. 

£1440  Gesta  Rom.  li.  371  (Add.  MS.)  They  drawe  to 
lecherye,  and  dronkynship.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  68  Dronk- 
enshyp  is  the  begynnyng  of  alle  euylles.  1542  Boorde 
Dyetaryxx i.  (1870)  284  Quinces,  .dothe  preserue  a  man  from 
dronkenshyppe.  1555  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xlii. 
113  How  agreeth  Christe  with  Belyall  or  dronkenshippe? 

t  Dru  nkensome,  a.  Obs .  exc.  dial.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -some.]  Addicted  to  drunkenness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26188  Brath,  and  drunkensum,  and 
skald.  £  1400  Apol.  Loll.  54  Drunkunsum  men,  vsurers,  and 
who  euer  is  contrari  to  pe  doctrin,  and  to  pe  word  of  God, 
he  is  anticrist.  1567  St  at.  Trin.  Coll.  Edin.  249  in  W.  Mait¬ 
land  Hist.  Edin.  n.  (1753)  21 1  Gif  ony  of  the  Beidmen  be 
drunkinsome.  1825  Jamieson,  Druckensum. 

+  Dru’nker.  Obs.  Also  -kar.  [f.  Drunk 
ppl.  a.  +  -ER  *.]  =  Drunkard. 

1538  Starkey  England  11.  i.  171  Al  craftys  men  in  cytys 
and  townys  wych  are  drunkerys.  .schold  be .  .punnyschyd. 
1539  Taverner  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  62  Oure  common  pro- 
uerbe. .  Children,  drunkers  and  fooles,  can  not  lye.  1608 
Rowlands  Humors  Looking  Glasse  21  Two  honest  Drunkars 
must  goe  drinke  a  pot. 

Drunkery  (dnrqkari).  [f.  Drunk  ppl.  a. : 
see  -ery.J  A  place  to  get  drunk  in ;  a  contemptuous 
appellation  of  a  public-house  or  drink-shop. 

1836  J.  Livesey  Malt  Liquor  Lect.  in  Pearce  Life  (188 7), 
While  about  every  twentieth  house  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  drunkery.  1869  Daily  News  29  June,  He  thought  it  was 
offensive  to  set  up  a  drunkery  in  the  middle  of  a  public  park. 

Drunkhead,  drunkify,  drunkish :  see  after 
Drunk  ppl.  a. 

Drunklew :  see  Drunkelew. 

+  Dru  nkness.  Obs.  Also  2-5  drunkenesse. 
[Early  ME.  druncenesse,  for  druncennesse  :  the  e 
of  the  second  syllable  becoming  at  length  mute.] 
=  Drunkenness. 

£1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Luke  xxi.  34  Mid  druncenesse.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  33  nulleS  forleten  ..  ^ifernesse  and  drunc- 
nesse.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  748  Dronkenesse 
that  is  the  horrible  sepulture  of  mannes  reson.  1530 
Rastell  Bk.  Puigat.  11.  xvi,  Over  come  by  sykenes  or  by 
dronknes.  1655  H.  Vaughan  SilexScint.,  Check  iv.  (1858) 
85  He  bids  beware  of  drunknes,  surfeits,  care.  1701  De  Foe 
True-born  Eng.  11.  100  Drunk’ness  has  been  the  Darling  of 
the  Realm,  E’er  since  a  Drunken  Pilot  had  the  Helm. 

t  Dru  nksllip.  Obs.  Also  4-5  drunke-, 
dronke-.  [f.  Drunk  ppl.  a.  +  -ship  ;  or  shortened 
as  prec.  from  drunkenship.']  =  Drunkenness. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  132  Upon  his  drunkeship  They 
bounden  him  with  cheines  faste.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  11 1.  vi. 
H  iv  b,  Ful  of  glotonye  and  dronkship.  c  1530  Pol.  Rel.  <§•  L. 
Poems  32  Drunkeshippe  doyth  ryght  nought  evynly. 
b.  A  drunken  company. 
i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vij,  A  Dronkship  of  Coblers. 
Drunksome,  drunky :  see  after  Drunk  ppl.  a. 
Drup,  obs.  form  of  Droop. 

Drupaceous  (drap^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
drupa  :  see  next  and  -aceous.J  Of  the  nature  of 
a  drupe,  or  characterized  by  bearing  drupes;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Drupacem ,  a  subdivision  of  the  Rosacex 
bearing  stone-fruits. 

1822  Good  Study  Med.  vi.iii.  IV.  687  In  drupaceous  fruits. 
1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  74  Fruit  1 -seeded,  hard  and 
dry,  and  drupaceous.  183s  -l  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  163 
The  Peach  and  other  drupaceous  plants.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  I. 
54/2  The  drupaceous  subdivision  of  the  rose  family. 

Drupe  (dn7p) .  Bot.  [ad.  mod.  Bot.L.  drupa,  a 
stone-fruit,  L.  drupa,  druppa  (sc.  oliva)  over-ripe, 
wrinkled  olive  =  Gr.  Spvvna  in  same  sense  ;  cf.  F. 
drupe  (1798  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  stone-fruit;  a 
fleshy  or  pulpy  fruit  enclosing  a  stone  or  nut 
having  a  kernel,  as  the  olive,  plum,  and  cherry. 
*753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sitpp.,  Drupe ,  among  botanists,  a 


species  of  pericarpitim,  consisting  of  a  soft,  fleshy,  and  suc¬ 
culent  pulp,  in  the  center  of  which  there  is  a  nucleus.  1791 
W.  Bartram  Carolina  41  From  the  bosom  of  each  leaf  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  single  oval  drupe.  1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist. 
II.  469  Jasmine®  . .  Their  fruit  is  a  capsule,  a  drupe  or  a 
berry,  r  1854  Whittier  Lay  Old  Time  2  Sighing  o’er  his 
bitter  fruit  For  Eden's  drupes  of  gold.  1870  Bentley  Bot. 
305  The  Drupe  is  a  superior,  one-celled,  one  or  2  seeded, 
tndehiscent  fruit,  having  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  sarcocarp. 

Drupel  (dnTpel).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  drupclla, 
dim.  of  drupa  Drupe.]  A  little  drupe :  such  as 
those  of  which  a  blackberry  is  composed. 

1835  H  enslow  Princ.  Bot.  108  The  numerous  small  drupes, 
or  ‘  drupels’  of  the  raspberry,  and  other  Rubi.  1870  Bentley 
Bot.  308.  1872  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  1.  vii.  96  The  fruit  of  the 

Black  berry  ..  consisting  of  a  number  of  succulent  little 
drupes  (called  drupels),  .each  drupel  answering  to  an  achene 
of  buttercup  or  strawberry. 

Drupelet  (drz^'plet).  Bot.  [-let.]  =prec. 

1880  Grays  Struct.  Bot.  vii.  §  2.  297  The  several  peri¬ 
carps  of  the  aggregate  blackberry  and  raspberry  are  dimi¬ 
nutive  drupes  or  Drupelets. 

Drupeole  (dn7’p?|i?ul).  Bot.  [f.  L.  type  *dru- 
peola,  irregularly  formed  dim.  of  drupa  :  cf.  mod. 
F.  druplole,  drupole.]  =prec. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Drupeole ,  a  little  drupe. 
Drupi’ferous,  a.  rare.  [f.  mod.L.  drupa  + 
-ferous  :  in  F.  drupifere. ]  Drupe-bearing. 

1775  Romans  Hist.  Florida  83  Wild  plants  chiefly  of  the 
Drupiferous  and  Bacciferous  kind. 

Drupose  (dn7'paus).  Chem.  [f.  Drupe  +  -ose, 
forming  names  of  carbo-hydrates,  as  glucose,  dex¬ 
trose .]  (See  quot.) 

1872  Watts  Did.  Chem.  VI.  547  Drupose,  C12H20O8,  a 
substance  produced  together  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of 
boiling  moderately  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  on  glycodru- 
pose,  the  stony  concretions  found  in  pears  . .  It  is  a  greyish- 
red  body,  similar  in  structure  and  physical  properties  to 
glycodrupose. 

Druri,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  Dreary  a. 

Drurie,  var.  of  Drowrie,  Sc.  f.  Dowry. 
Drury,  var.  of  Druery  Obs. 

Druse  1  (drz7z).  Min.  [a.  G.  druse  =  Boh.  druza 
in  same  sense.]  a.  A  crust  of  small  crystals 
lining  the  sides  of  a  cavity  in  a  rock.  b.  A  cavity 
of  this  description. 

[1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Drusa,.  .a  name  given  by 
some  of  the  Saxon  miners  to  the  common  pyrites,  and  by 
others  to  some  peculiar  kinds  of  it.]  1811  Pinkerton  Petral. 
II.  576  A  hard  concreted  stony  crust,  called  druse ,  adhering 
to  the  inside  of  the  cavity.  1839  Murchison  Silttr.  Syst.  1. 
XX.  260  Veins  and  druses  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz. 
a  1852  Macgillivray  Nat.  Hist.  Dee  Side  (1855)  454  Good 
crystals  occasionally  one  inch  broad  are  found  in  druses  of 
the  Granite  on  Bennachiche. 

Druse  2,  druze  (dn?z),  sb.  (0.)  [ad.  Arab. 
jjjS  Duruz,  a  form  of  plural  used  for  names  of 

nations  :  see  note  below.]  One  of  a  political  and 
religious  sect  of  Mohammedan  origin,  inhabiting  the 
region  round  Mount  Lebanon  in  Syria. 

Believed  to  derive  their  name  from  Ismail  al-Darazi 
(i.  e.  the  tailor),  who,  in  a.d.  1040,  supported  the  claims  of 
the  6th  Fatimite  Caliph,  Hakim  Biamrillahi,  to  be  a  divine 
incarnation,  and  introduced  this  belief  to  the  Lebanon. 

1786  tr.  Ruffin  (title)  A  historical  Memoir  concerning  the 
Drusis,  a  people  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  ;  a  Catechism 
[etc.],  translated  from  Drusean  MSS.  1798  Sojheby  tr. 
IVieland’s  Oberon  (1826)  I.  125  Sithenceour  Drusi  prince  is 
loathsome  grown.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  160/1  The  emir  of 
the  Druses  is  tributary  to  the  pachalik  of  Acre,  on  condition 
that  no  Turk  shall  reside  within  his  territories.  1895  W. 
Wright  Palmyra  §  Zenobia  xxv.  298  The  thick  stumpy 
Druze  women. 

Hence  Dru'sedom,  the  system  of  the  Druses. 
Also  Drirsian,  -ean,  sb.  {obs.)  and  a. 

1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <$-  Conimw.  (1603)  553  Sydon, 
now  the  strong  receptacle  of  the  stiffe-necked  Drusians. 
1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  87  A  Drusian  Lord,  kept 
himselfe  out  of  his  hands.  1786  [see  above].  1877  Encycl. 
Brit.  VII.  484/1  The  full  exposition  of  the  Drusian  creed 
.  .would  require  a  volume  of  considerable  size.  1890  Blackw. 
Mag.  CXLVIII.  750/2  A  convert  from  Drusedom.  Ibid. 
762/2  The  dogmas  of  esoteric  Drusedom. 

Dru'siform,  a.  rare.  [f.  Druse  1  +  -form.] 
Having  the  form  of  druse. 

1757  tr.  Henckel's  Pyritol.  361  Drusiform  mountain- 
crystal. 

Drust,  obs.  form  of  durst ,  pa.  t.  of  Dare  vJ- 
Brusy  (dn7*zi),  a.  [f.  Druse  1  +  -y.]  Covered 
or  lined  with  a  crust  of  minute  crystals. 

1794  Kirwan  Elem .  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  31  A  surface  on  which 
very  minute  crystals  abound  is  called  drusy.  1841  Trimmer 
Pract.  Geol.  83.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  xi.  308  Occasional 

cavities — drusy  or  lined  with  crystals.  1879  Rutley  Study 
Rocks  x.  135  The  botryoidal  or  mammillated  forms  of  hema¬ 
tite.  .line  drusy  cavities. 

Drusye,  obs.  form  of  Drowsy. 

+  Drut.  Obs.  In  3  dru’S,  5  druit.  [a.  OF. 
drud,  drut ,  dru  friend,  lover :  see  Druery.] 
Darling,  love,  friend. 

a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  269  Ihesu  swete  ihesu  mi 
dru3  mi  derling.  a  1400-50  A lexander  5123,  I  drysse  30W 
here  a  diademe  30ure  driyts  to  were. 

[The  OF.  word,  orig.  adj.,  =  It.  drudo ,  late  L.  dnidus 
(Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald',  is  app.  of  German  origin, 
corresp.  to  OHG.  trut  (in  Otfrid  drut,  drud),  Ger.  traut 
dear,  beloved  :  see  Kluge  and  Diez.] 

Druvy  :  see  Duovy.  Druwery,  var.  Druery. 


Druxy  (drtrksi),  a.  Also  6  dricksie.  [formerly 
dricksie,  CDrix  -t-  -y.]  Of  timber  :  Having  decayed 
spots  concealed  by  healthy  wood. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  xix.  (Arb.)  252  We  liken 
. .  an  old  man  who  laboureth  with  continuall  infirmities,  to 
a  drie  and  dricksie  oke.  1711  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuilder  s 
Assist.  160  Druxy  Plank  or  Timber  decayed  and  spungy. 
18. .  Lloyds'  Reg.  in  Dana  Seamen's  Friend  (1856)  347  The 
inside  planking  to  be.  .free  from  all  foxy,  druxy,  or  decayed 
planks.  £  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  116  Druxey,  a  state 
of  decay  in  timber  with  white  spongy  veins,  the  most  decep¬ 
tive  of  any  defect.  1875  Laslett  Timber  <5-  Timber  Trees 
36  Producing,  .what  is  technically  termed  a  *  druxy  knot  ’. 

Druye,  druyje,  obs.  forms  of  Dry. 

Drw,  obs.  form  of  drew ,  pa.  t.  of  Draw  v. 
Drwry,  var.  Druery  ;  rare  obs.  f.  Dreary  a. 
Dry  (dr9i),  a.  {adv.)  Forms  :  1  dryse,  drlse, 
2-4  dri^e,  drei(e,  3  druie,  {Orm.)  dri^e,  3-4 
druye,  drue,  3-7  drie,  4  dry3e,  drui^e,  druy3e, 
draye,  dre5e,  drey(e,  dri,  4-7  drye,  6  drygh, 
drigh,  4-  dry.  [OE.  dryge  (:— *drilgi-)  in  ablaut 
relation  with  MDu.  droghe ,  droghe,  Du.  droog , 
MLG.,  LG.  drog{e ,  droge,  dreuge  ( :—*draugi -),  f. 
OTeut.  ablaut-series  *dreug-,  draug drug -  to 
be  dry,  whence  also  OE.  drugian  to  dry,  dniga 6 
Drought,  and  (with  formative  suffix)  OHG.  tro- 
chan,  Ger.  trocken  dry.] 

I.  As  a  physical  quality. 

1.  Destitute  of  or  free  from  moisture ;  not  wet 
or  moist ;  arid  ;  of  the  eyes,  free  from  tears. 

£  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  43  He  gseS  geond  dri&e  stowa 
[Lindisf  G.  dryia,  Rushw.  G.  dryxe,  Hatton  G.  dre$e 
stowa].  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  He  ni  ledde  ofer  se  mid 
dreie  fote.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  God  horn  ledde  ofer 
rede  se,  mid  dru^e  fotan.  1340  Ayenb.  240  Ase  j?e  desert 
is  hard  and  draye.  £1374  Chaucer  Anel.  $  Arc.  33b  Ne 
never  mo  myne  eyen  two  bee  drye.  £1400  Laiifranc  s 
Cirurg.  125  pei  leien  a  dreie  cloo)?  vndir.  c  1440  Promp. 
Pai'v.  1 32/1  Dry  fro  moysture,  siccus .  1529  Rastell  Pas- 

tyme ,  Hist.  Brit.  (1811)  155  Men  [went]  over  a  fote  drye. 
a  1562  G.  Cavendish  lVolsey{  1893)  243  Among  whome  was 
not  oon  drie  eye.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Tei'ence  (1607)  226 
As  dry  as  a  kixe  [  =  kex].  1670  Narborough  J?'nl.  in  Acc. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  1.  (1711)  52  The  Air  rather  sharper  and  dryer. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  542  Rub  his  Temples,  with 
fine  Towels,  dry.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  299  Atmospheric  air  in 
the  driest  possible  state.  1806-7  J.  Berksford  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  11.  xviii,  Till  every  blade  is  as  dry  as  a  bone. 
?  1834  Orange  SongCm  H ansardSer.  in.  XXXII.  717),  Then 
put  your  trust  in  God,  my  boys,  And  keep  your  powder  dry  ! 

+  b.  In  mediaeval  physiology  :  One  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  qualities  of  elements,  humours,  planets,  etc. ; 
opp.  to  moist.  (See  Cold  a.  6.)  Obs. 

c  888  K.  Alfred  Bocth.  xxxiii.  §  4  Sie  eorp  is  dryje  and 
ceald.  £1050  Byrhtfertlis  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  299 
EorSe  ys  ceald  and  drijge.  a  1300  Ctirsor  M.  3563  His 
blode  pan  wexus  dri  and  cald.  c  1400  Lanfrand s  Cirurg. 
10  pe  qualitees.  .ben  foure  :  hoot,  coold,  moist  and  drie.  1578 
Lyte  Dodoens  in.  lxxviii.  426  Aconit  is  hoate  and  drie  in 
the  fourth  degree.  1621  Burton  Anat .  Mel.  1.  ii.  m.  xv. 
(1651)  128  Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  Patrons  of  Learning, 
are  both  dry  Planets.  1819  J.  Wilson  Compl.  Diet.  Astrol. 
3  Madness,  melancholy  ..  and  all  diseases  proceeding  from 
a  dry  habit. 

c.  Of  a  season  or  climate  :  Free  from  or  deficient 
in  rain  ;  having  scanty  rainfall ;  not  rainy. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  531  Thulke  }er  was  that  somer  so 
druye  &  so  hot.  1500-20  Dunbar  Thistle  $  Rose  70  Dame 
Nature  ..  bad  eik  Juno  ..  That  scho  the  hevin  suld  keip 
amene  and  dry.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  560  Mise 
are  multiplied  in  drie  seasons.  1626  Bacon  Nat.  Hist.  §  807 
A  Drie  March,  and  a  Drie  May,  portend  a  Wholesome 
Summer,  if  there  be  a  Showring  Aprill  betweene.  a  1715 
Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  322  The  Summer  had  been  the 
driest  that  was  known  of  some  years.  Mod.  Arable  land 
that  does  fairly  well  in  a  dry  year. 

2.  That  has  given  up  or  lost  its  natural  or  ordinary 
moisture ;  dried,  desiccated,  parched,  withered 
Now  arch,  or  sunk  in  sense  1. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosf.  Luke  xxiii.  31  ForSon  &if  in  groene 
tree  5as  doa$,  in  dry^i  huaed  woioes?  [Rushw.  on  dryge, 
Ags.  G.  on  pam  drigean.]  a  1225  Auer.  R.  276  Ofte  druie 
sprintles  bereS  winberien  ?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20747  His 
arms  war  al  clungen  dri  [v.  rr.  drei,  dry].  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xxxvii.  (1495'  625  Yf  olde  men  ete 
ofte  drye  fygges.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert{ Surtees)  3523  When  my 
mouthe  was  dry  for  thrist.  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr. 
Castanhedas  Conq.  E.  Ind.  xxiv.  61  Greate  store  of  drie 
Cinamon.  1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1 232/1,  3  French  Prizes, 
laden  with  dry  Fish  from  Newfoundland.  1756  C.  Lucas 
Ess.  Waters  I.  79  A  dry  tongue  can  no  more  taste,  than  a 
dry  eye  see .  .distinctly. 

b.  Said  of  a  body  of  water,  or  of  moisture  on 
a  surface,  that  has  disappeared  by  evaporation,  or 
by  being  wiped  or  drained  away  :  Dried  up. 

£  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  2166  The  brode  Ryuer  somtyme 
waxeth  dreye.  1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  2  b,  If  there 
be  a  plash  of  water,  .standing  in  the  heate  of  the  Sunne,  it 
will  soone  be  drie.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  279  We  saw  a 
quadrangled  dry  Pond.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  v.  95  Some 
small  Rivers,  .are  dry  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  1707 
Watts  Hymn  *  Come ,  we  that  love  the  Lord '  x,  Then  let 
our  songs  abound,  And  ev’ry  tear  be  dry.  ?i799  in  J.  W. 
Cole  Lives  Generals  Penin .  War(  1832)  I.  ii.  78  Before  the 
sweat  was  dry  on  his  brow. 

3.  Of  persons :  Wanting  or  desirous  of  drink  ; 
thirsty.  Cf.  A-dry.  (Now  only  in  vulgar  use.) 
b.  transf.  Of  things  or  conditions :  Causing  thirst. 

1406  Hoccleve  La  Male  Regie  135  The  thirsty  hete  of 
hertes  drie.  a  1536  Calisto  4-  Mel.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  I.  79 
To  eat  when  1  will,  and  drink  when  I  am  dry.  1657 
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Cokaine  Obstinate  Lady  iv.  iii,  Boy.  I  am  very  dry  with 
singing  and  dancing.  Jaq.  Follow  me  to  the  wine  cellar  ! 
1738  Wesley  Hymn ,  ‘  Of  Him  who  did  Salvation  bring  ’ 
viii,  I  drink,  and  yet  am  ever  dry.  1807  Pike  Sources 
Mississ.  (1810)  II.  182,  I  returned  hungry,  weary  and  dry, 
and  had  only  snow  to  supply  the  calls  of  nature.  1890 
Bee  ton  s  Christm .  Ann.  17  Come  in,  you  look  dry;  let’s 
have  a  wet.  Mod.  Better  have  a  pint ;  it’s  dry  work. 

Jig.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  112  So  drie  he  was  for 
Sway. 

4.  Not  yielding  water  (or  other  liquid) ;  exhausted 
of  its  supply  of  liquid. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  310  (Gott.)  He  es  welle  J>at  neuer  is 
drey.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  378  It  would  . .  drawe 
the  veyne  of  mine  invention  drie.  1642  Fuller  Holy  \ 
Prof.  St.  iv.  xiii.  304  It  must  be  a  dry  flower,  .out  of  which 
this  bee  sucks  no  honey.  1874  J.  T.  Micklethwaite 
Modern  Par.  Churches  160  A  dry  inkstand.  1883  Century 
Mag.  July  323/1  Wasting  large  sums  of  money  on  ‘  dry  holes ' 
[unproductive  oil-wells].  Mod.  Our  own  well  never  runs  dry. 
b.  spec.  Of  cows,  sheep,  etc.:  Not  yielding  milk. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  37  3 if  fioti  paye  tythe  for 
Ieyse  to  hi  mylche  beestys,  &  no3t  of  hi  drye  beestys.  1523 
Fitzherb.  Hush .  §  39  The  dammes  wit  waxe  drye,  and 
wayne  theyr  lambes  theym  selfe.  1658  W.  Burton  I  tin. 
Anion.  187  (L.)  At  home  their  allowance  ..  was  no  more 
than  three  milch  cowes ;  and  in  case  any  of  them  became 
dry,  the  parishioners  supplied  them  again.  1789  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  100  What  we  term  dry  sheep  (viz.  wethers, 
barren  ewes,  &c.).  1890  Daily  Nesvs  8  Dec.  26/5  Twenty 

thousand  breeding  ewes  . .  the  remainder  being  what  are 
called  ‘  dry  sheep  ’. 

5.  Not  under,  in,  or  on  water;  not  submerged 
(see  also  Dry  land);  -f*  inland  (quot.  1599);  drawn 
or  cast  up  on  shore,  as  a  boat  or  a  fish. 

c  1200  Ormin  14862  Swa  hatt  te33  o  he  dri^e  grund  Wei 
sa^henn  openn  \ve33e.  <21300  Cursor  M.  381  Drightin.. 
bad  a  dri  sted  suld  be.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  220  Came 
none  of  hem  to  londe  drey,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  2 
That  at  is  dry  the  erth  shalle  be,  The  waters  also  I  calle 
the  see.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  268  Aleppo.,  is  the 
greatest  place  of  traffique  for  a  dry  towne  that  is  in  all 
these  parts.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  il  93  The  Head  of  his 
Ketch  was  dry,  and  at  the  Stern,  there  was  above  4  Foot 
Water.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  195  note ,  In  dry  work 
the  difference  of  hardness,  .is  less  apparent.  1798  R.  Dodd 
Port  Lond.  5  Further  dry  arches  on  each  shore.  1816 
Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  55  The  tide  leaves  them  dry. 

6.  Of  bread  (or  toast):  Without  butter  or  the  like. 

x579  Fulke  Refut.  Rastell  762  The  words  ..  wold  not 

agree  to  drie  bread.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  (libr.  ed.) 
II.  ix.  66  Making  some  thin  dry  toast.  1884  G.  Allen 
Philistia  III.  157  The  meal.. of  dry  bread  with  plain  tea. 

7.  Solid,  not  liquid. 

1722  Ogle  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6091/1  Neither  the  Wine 
nor  dry  Provisions  were  come.  1806  Hutton  Course  Math. 

I.  27  By  this  are  measured  all  dry  wares,  as.  Corn,  Seeds, 
Roots,  Fruits,  Salt,  Coals,  Sand,  Oysters,  & c. 

8.  Of  wines,  etc. :  Free  from  sweetness  and  fruity 
flavour. 

<2  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Dry-wine,  a  little  rough 
upon,  but  very  grateful  to  the  Palate.  1706  Farquhar 
Recruiting  Officer  in.  (1728)  43  Many  a  dry  bottle  have  we 
crack’d  hand  to  fist.  1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xlviii, 
Where’s  the  old  dry  wine  ?  1887  J.  A.  Sterry  Lazy  Minstr., 
Bolney  Ferry  (1892)  187  In  Mrs.  Williams’  driest  sherry 
He  toasts  the  Lass  of  Bolney  Ferry  1 

9.  Metallurgy.  Said  of  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  in 
the  brittle  and  coarse-grained  condition  which  they 
exhibit  before  refining,  or  when  insufficiently  de¬ 
oxidated  in  refining. 

1875  Ure’S'  Diet.  Arts  I.  918  When  the  operation  of 
refining  begins,  the  copper  is  dry  or  brittle.. Its  grain  is 
coarse,  open,  and  somewhat  crystalline.  Ibid.  919  Copper,  in 
the  dry  state,  has  a  strong  action  upon  iron.  1881  Raymond 
Alining  Gloss.,  Dry  copper.  Under-poled  copper.  Copper 
not  poled  enough  to  remove  all  sub-oxide. 

10.  transf.  Of  or  relating  to  dry  substances  or 
commodities ;  dry  measure ,  measure  of  capacity 
for  non-liquids. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  hi.  337/2  A  Pint  ..  is  the  least 
of  dry  measures.  1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  703  The  loss  in 
the  dry  weight  connected  with  the  exhalation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  1887  Whitaker' s  Almanack  363  In  dry  or  corn 
measure,  eight  bushels,  .make  a  quarter.  1891  Daily  News 
9  Nov.  3/6  In  both  wet  and  dry  departments  separate  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  all  deadly  drugs. 

11.  Not  associated  or  connected  with  liquid, 
a.  Not  accompanied  or  associated  with  drink  ;  in 
U.S.  political  slang ,  said  of  places  which  favour 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  b.  Of  diseases, 
etc. :  Not  marked  by  a  discharge  of  matter,  phlegm, 
etc.  c.  Not  accompanied  with  tears,  +  d.  Not  ac¬ 
companied  with  bloodshed :  see  also  f.  (obs.)  e. 
Said  of  processes  or  apparatus  in  which  no  liquid 
is  used.  f.  phr.  To  die  a  dry  death  :  i.  e.  without 
bloodshed,  or  (in  Shaks.)  without  drowning. 

a.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  108/2  A  Dry  feste,  xerofagia 1579 
Fulke  Refut.  Rastell  778  The  Papistes  make  a  drie  com-  j 
munion,  when  they  robbe  the  people  of  thecuppe.  1591  G. 
Fletcher R usseCommw.  13  Priviledge  to  drinke.  .at  dryeor 
prohibited  times.  1599  H.  Buttes  Dyels  drie  Dinner  A  v, 

A  Dry  Dinner  . .  without  all  drinke,  except  Tobacco  (which 
also  is  but  Dry  Drinke).  1667  Poole  Dial.  betw.  Protest. 

Of  Papist  (1735)  198  It  was  not  a  dry  Feast.. they  had  drink 
with  it.  1888  Bryce  Amcr.  Comvtw.  II.  liv.  350  note,  A 
local  option  system,  under  which  each  county  decides 
whether  it  will  be  4  wet’  or  ‘dry’  (i.  e.  permit  or  forbid  the 
sale  of  intoxicants).  1892  Daily  News  7  Apr.  3/6  Dividing 
the  receipts  at  the  music-halls  . .  as  they  are  named  in  the 
trade  4  Wet  Money  ’  and  4  Dry  Money '  [i.  e.  money  paid  for 
refreshments,  and  for  admission]. 

b.  c  1400  Latifranc's  Cintrg.  57  pe  drie  discrasie  J?ou 


schalt  knowe  bi  pe  ..  litil  quytture.  1581  Mulcaster 
Positions  xii.  (1887)  61  Good  for  the  drie  cowghe.  1704 
F.  Fuller  Med.  Gyntn.  (1718)  182  Occasion’d  by  the  Dry- 
Gripes  of  that  Country.  1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Colica ,  This  is  called,  .from  its  victims,  the  plumbers’  and 
the  painters’  colic  ;  from  its  symptoms,  the  dry  belly-ache, 
the  nervous  and  spasmodic  colic.  1834  J.  Forbes  Laen - 
net's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  83  The  expression  dry  catarrh 
involves  a  contradiction  if  we  look  to  etymology.. I  shall 
employ  it.  .to  designate  those  inflammations  of  the  bronchi 
which  are  attended  with  little  or  no  expectoration. 

C.  1619  W.  Whateley  God’s  Husb.  ii.  (1622)  49  The 
Lord  will  not  reiect  dry  sorrow,  if  he  see  it  hearty  and 
true,  a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  Dry  mourning  will  decays  more 
deadly  bring.. Give  sorrow  vent,  and  let  the  sluices  go. 
1852  Hawthorne  Blithedale  Rom.  xxv,  Dry  sobs  they 
seemed  to  be. 

d.  1618  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  75  (D.)  Thus  are  both 
sides  busied  in  this  drie  warre.  1660  Fuller  Mixt  Con- 
tempi.  (1841)  204  If  we  should  be  blessed  with  a  dry  peace, 
without  one  drop  of  blood  therein. 

e-  1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  395  In  the  Dry 
way,  it  may  be  essayed  when  pulverized.  1816  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  386  Iron  ..  precipitates  nickel 
from  its  acid  solutions,  and  in  the  dry  way  takes  from  it  the 
sulphur  which  it  contains,  c  1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc.  I. 
127/2  The  first  dry-meter  was  patented  by  Mr.  Malam  in 
1820.  1879  J.  M.  Duncan  Led.  Dis.  Women  xxx.  (1889) 

250,  I  have  often  seen  the  knife  used  in  the  manner  which 
..is  called  dry  tapping.  1890  Walmsley  Elecir.  in  Serv. 
Man  108  Dry  piles— that  is,  batteries  where  no  fluids  were 
used — were  first  constructed  by  Behrens  (1806). 

f.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  i.  158  Destin'd  to  a  drier 
death  on  shore.  1610  —  Temp.  1.  i.  72,  I  would  faine  dye 
a  dry  death.  1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  E  iij,  Tyrants,  .goe 
neuer  to  Pluto  with  a  drie  death . .  without  bloud  and  murder. 
1688  R.  L’Estrange  Brief  Hist.  Times  III.  275  He  dy’d 
rather  a  Dry  Death,  then  a  Bloudy. 

+ 12.  Of  a  blow,  or  a  beating ;  properly,  That  does 
not  draw  blood  (as  a  blow  given  with  a  stick  or 
the  fist,  which  merely  causes  a  bruise) ;  by  some 
app.  used  vaguely,  =Hard,  stiff,  severe.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  306/2  Bio,  blewe  and  grene  coloured,  as  ones 
body  is  after  a  drie  stroke.  1577  tr.  Bullinger’s  Decades 
(1592)94  A  Iewe.  .couered  with  woundes  and  swelling  drye 
blowes.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  ii.  64.  1616  Surfl.  & 
Markh.  Country  Farme  71 1  Give  him  many  a  drie  bob. 
1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  38  f  3  Many  a  dry  Blow  was 
strenuously  laid  on  by  each  Side.  1711  Vind.  Sachcverell 
44  The  Fellow,  .had  an  honest  dry  drubbing,  a  1774  Goldsm. 
tr.  Scarron's  Comic  Rom.  I.  104  Having  got  nothing  but 
dry  blows  and  empty  pockets. 

II.  Figurative  senses. 

13.  Feeling  or  showing  no  emotion,  impassive ; 
destitute  of  tender  feeling ;  wanting  in  sympathy 
or  cordiality ;  stiff,  hard,  cold.  In  early  use, 
chiefly  ;  Wanting  spiritual  emotion  or  unction. 

c  1200  Ormin  9883  Hae|?enn  follkess  herrte  Iss.  .dri^e,  & 
all  wij+utenn  daew.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  27  Weet- 
ynge  of  hevenly  deew  to  her  drie  hertis.  c  1450  tr.  De 
Imitatione  11.  viii.  48  Hov  dry  &  hov  harde  }?ou  art  wi)?oute 
ihesu  !  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  87  b,  Drye,  dull, 

or  vndeuoute  in  spirituall  thynges.  1637  Rutherford  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  440  He  ..  is  grown  miskenning  and  dry  to  His 
poor  friends.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  V.  lxxi.  321 
Noted  for  an  address  so  cold,  dry,  and  distant,  that  it  was 
very  difficult . .  to  soften  or  familiarize  it.  1825  T.  J efferson 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  !•  110  Lord  North’s. answers  were  dry, 
unyielding,  .and  betrayed  an  absolute  indifference  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  rupture.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  T out's  C. 
xxvi.  244 4  Well  ! '  said  St.  Clare,  in  a  tone  of  dry  endurance. 

14.  Said  of  a  jest  or  sarcasm  uttered  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone  and  without  show  of  pleasantry,  or  of 
humour  that  has  the  air  of  being  unconscious  or 
unintentional ;  also  of  a  person  given  to  such 
humour ;  caustically  witty  ;  in  early  use,  ironical. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  A  poph.  Pref.*v,  Of  the  subtile  knack  es, 
of  the  drye  mockes  . .  whiche  Socrates  dooeth  there  vse. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  xviii.  (Arb.)  199  The 
figure  Ironia,  which  we  call  the  drye  mock.  1601  Shaks. 
Twel.  N.  1.  iii.  81,  1.  v.  45.  1709  Rambl.  Fuddle-Cups  7 

Keep  your  Flirts  to  your  self,  and  your  merry  dry  Bobs. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  [He]  was  ..  something  of  a 
humorist  and  dry  joker.  1864  Burton  Scot  A br.  I.  iii.  129 
Froissart,  with  a  touch  of  dry  humour,  explains  that  ,  their 
allies  had  no  objection  to  speed  the  exit  of  the  poorer  knights. 

+  15.  Yielding  no  fruit,  result,  or  satisfaction; 
barren,  sterile,  unfruitful,  jejune.  (Cf.  4.)  Obs.  (or 
merged  in  sense  1 7). 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  vi.  6,  I  sail  make  it  to  here  froit, 
f?at  bifore  was  drye  fra  goed  werkes.  1526  Pilgr.  Perj. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  67  b,  He  shall  go  drye,  and  for  a  surety 
haue  no  perfeccyon.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  42  One., 
whose  dryer  braine  Is  tost  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies 
weake.  a  1680  Glanvill  (J.),  That,  the  fire  burns  by  heat,  is 
an  empty  dry  return  to  the  question,  and  leaves  us  still 
ignorant. 

+  b.  Of  persons:  Miserly,  stingy;  reserved,  un¬ 
communicative.  (Cf.  4.)  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Drye  fellow  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or 
pinchbecke.  1604  etc.  [see  Dry-fist].  1611  Cotgr.  s.  v. 
Acquests ,  He  is  but  a  drie  fellow,  there  is  nought  to  be  got 
by  dealing  with  him.  1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen. 
(1693)  509  Dry  or  reserved.  1688-9  Ld.  Clarendon  Diary 
(T.),  He  thanked  me  . .  and  said,  he  had  not  seen  so  par¬ 
ticular  an  account  of  those  affairs  before  :  but  he  was  very 
dry  as  to  all  things  else. 

16.  Lacking  adornment  or  embellishment,  or  some 
addition  ;  meagre,  plain,  bare  ;  matter-of-fact. 

1626  Laud  Wks.  (1849)  II.  370  And  if  they  say.. they 
believe  them  in  the  Church's  sense;  yet  that  dry  shift  will 
not  serve,  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Discoveries,  Precipiendi  modi 
(1640)  1 16  As  wee  should  take  care,  that  our  style  in  writing, 
be  neither  dry,  nor  empty.  1647  H.  Morf.^;/^  of  Soul  To 
Rdr.  7/1  Contemplations  concerning  the  dry  essence  of  the 


Deity  are  very  consuming  and  unsatisfactory.  1648  Gage 
West  Ind.  ii.  6  With  a  pension  and  dry  title  only.  1678 
Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  Pref.,  Enforced  thereunto,  by  Dry 
Mathematical!  Reason,  c  1714  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Hewet{  1887)  I.  34  I  would  willingly  return., 
something  more,  .than  dry  thanks  impertinently  expressed. 
1803  Ld.  Eldon  in  Vesey’s  Rep.  VIII.  435  It  is  the  case  of 
a  dry  trust,  all  the  debts  and  legacies  being  long  paid. 
1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec,  ii,  A  long  catalogue  of  dry  facts. 

17.  Deficient  in  interest ;  unattractive,  distasteful, 
insipid.  {Jig.  from  food  that  wants  succulency.) 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  1.  ii.  (1651)  39  Our  subtle 
Schoolmen  . .  are  weak,  dry,  obscure.  1661  Pkpys  Diary 
12  May,  Methought  it  was  a  poor  dry  Sermon.  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  315  r  3  These  Points  are  dry  in  them¬ 
selves  to  the  generality  of  Readers.  1780  Harris  Philol.  Enq. 
Wks.  (1841)  425  If  these  speculations  appear  too  dry,  they 
may  be  rendered  more  pleasing,  if  the  reader  would  peruse 
the  two  pieces  criticised.  1790  J.  Q.  Adams  Wks.  (1854) 
IX.  567  Mankind  have  an  aversion  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  government.  Is  it  because  the  subject  is  dry? 
1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  14  Annals,  .valuable  to  the 
antiquary,  but  dry  and  profitless  to  others. 

18.  Art.  Characterized  by  stiff  and  formal  out¬ 
lines  ;  lacking  in  softness  or  mellowness ;  frigidly 
precise. 

1716  Notes  Dryden* s  transl.  Du  Fresnoy’s  Art  Painting 
224  His  Manner  was  Gothique  and  very  dry.  Ibid.  227 
[His]  manner  was  drier  and  harder  than  any  of  Raphael’s 
School,  a  1792  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Journ.  Flanders  4*  Holland 
(R.),  The  fall  of  the  Angels,  by  F.  Floris,  1554  ;  which  has 
some  good  parts,  but  without  masses,  and  dry.  1850  Leitch 
Miillers  Anc.  Art  §  205.  195  The  workmanship,  however, 
is  still  drier  than  in  the  Antonines.  1876  Humphreys  Coin- 
Coil.  Man.  xxiv.  353  A  dry  and  hard  manner  of  execution. 

19.  Of  money,  rent,  or  fees  :  Paid  in  hard  cash, 
in  actual  coin.  [Cf.  F.  argent  sec,  perte  seche.] 

1574  Hellowes  Guevara's  Earn.  Ep.  162  Such  as  shal 
play  at  Gardes  or  dice  for  drie  money.  1656  J.  Harrington 
Oceana  (1700)  36  Worth  a  matter  of  four  millions  dry  rents. 
1664  Pepys  Diary  30  Sept.,  I  am  fain  to  preserve  my  vowe 
by  paying  20^.  dry  money  into  the  poor’s  box.  1694 
Proz'id.  Cod  64  That  what  could  not  be  done  by  dry  Money, 
might  be  by  Debauchery.  1713  Addison  Guardian  No. 
97  F  5  To  Zelinda’s  woman,  .fifteen  guineas  in  dry  money. 
1725  Berkeley  Let.  to  T.  Prior  12  June  Wks.  1871  IV.  112 
It  hath  cost  me  130  pounds  dry  fees,  besides  expedition- 
money  to  men  in  office.  1885  Standard  3  Apr.  2/6  He  had 
played  in  Defendant's  house.. but  not  for  4  dry  money’. 

20.  Dry  light  (an  expression  derived  from  a 
doubtful  or  corrupt  passage  in  Heraclitus  ;  ed.  By- 
water  30):  ‘Light’  untinged  by  any  infusion  of 
personal  predilection,  prejudice,  or  fancy. 

1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Friendship  F7  Heraclitus  saith  in  one  of 
his  iEnigmaes:  Dry  Light  is  euer  the  best.  —  Apophth. 
268  Heraclitus  the  Obscure  sayd  :  The  drie  Light  was  the 
best  Soule.  Meaning,  when  the  Faculties  Intellectual  are  in 
vigour,  not  wet,  nor,  as  it  were,  blouded  by  the  Affections. 
1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  T49  The  web  that 
looks  so  familiar  and  ordinary  in  the  dry  light  of  every  day. 

B.  as  adv.  In  a  dry  manner,  dryly.  (See  C.  2.) 

1513  Ads  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  4.  §  1  If  the  same  Worsted,  so 

dry  calandred,  taketh  any  Wet.  1710-11  Swift  Lett.  (1767) 
III.  97  I  talk  dry  and  cross  to  him.  1765  A.  Dickson 
Treat.  Agric.  xix.  (ed.  2)  331  Where  the  land  is  very  dry 
situated.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xxviii,  4  He’s  rowing 
dry ,  your  honour — only  making  bilave.’ 

C.  Combinations. 

1.  Parasynthetic,  as  dry-eyed  a. ,  having  dry  eyes, 
tearless,  not  weeping ;  dry-boned,  -fancied,  -handed, 
-leaved,  -lipped,  - skinned ,  - longucd ,  etc.  adjs.  ;  also 
dry- looking  adj.  See  also  Dry-fisted,  -footed. 

1618  Brathwait  Descr.  Death  in  Farr  S.  P.  fas.  / 
(1848)  271  Chop-falne,  crest-sunke,  *drie-bon’d  anatomie. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  495  Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of 
Rock  could  long  *Drie-ey'd  behold  ?  1890  Pall  Mall  G. 

3  Sept.  6/2  The  face,  .has  the  drawn  expression  of  dry-eyed 
grief.  1682  H.  More  Annot.  Glanvill' s  Lux  O.  50  Any 
^dry-fancied  Metaphysicians,  a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  241 
As  in  a  *drie-mouth’d  feaver.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  1. 
xviii.  8  The  *dry-tongued  laurels’  pattering  talk. 

2.  Adverbial,  in  comb,  with  verbs  and  their 
derivatives,  a.  In  a  dry  way ;  without  the  use  of 
liquid;  without  drawing  blood:  as  dry-i'ub, -scratch, 
-scrub,  etc.,  vbs.;  dry-blowing  pres.  pple. ;  +  dry- 
bang,  +  dry-baste  vbs.  —  Dry-beat;  dry-cup¬ 
ping,  see  Cupping  i  ;  dry-cure  v.,  to  cure  meat, 
etc.  by  salting  and  drying,  as  distinguished  from 
pickling ;  dry-grind  v.,  to  grind  articles  of  cutlery 
without  the  use  of  water;  hence  dry- grinder,  a 
workman  employed  in  dry-grinding ;  so  dry¬ 
pointing,  e. g.  of  needles  and  table-forks;  dry- 
salt  v.  = dry-cure  ;  dry-shave  v.,  (see  quots.). 

c  1600  Day  Bcgg.  Bednall Cr.  iv.  iii,  And  I  did  not  *dry  bang 
ye  all  one  after  another  1’de  eat  no  more  but  Mustard.  1630 
Wadsworth  Sp.  Pilgr.  vi.  58  They  ..  ^dry-basted  brother 
Hill  and  left  vs.  1728-46  Thomson  Spring  115  If.  .a  cut¬ 
ting  gale.  .*dry-blowing,  breathe  Untimely  frost.  1822-34 
Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  473  The  use  of  Mry-cupping 
between  the  shoulders.  1824  Ann.  Reg.  259  His  apparatus 
for  the  relief  of  *dry-grinders.  1832  Babbage  Econ.  Manuf. 
xix.  (ed.  3)  187  ^Dry-pointing,  which  also  is  executed  with 
great  rapidity.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  19  Preamb.,  Pillows 
made  of.  .scalded  leders  and  *drie  pulled  feders  to  gedre. 
1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  278/1  Goat-skins  in  their  raw 
state  come  to  the  market  4*dry  salted  ’.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes 

Prad.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  305  On  intermediate  days  the  rooms 
are  *dry-scrubbed.  1620  Thomas  Lat.  Diet.,  Attondere 
aliquem  auro,  to  ridde  him  of  his  gold,  to  *drie  shaue  him. 
1706  Phillips,  To  Dry-shave ,  to  chowse,  gull  or  cheat 
notoriously.  1778  in  Harper's  Mag.  (1883)  546/2  [He]  shall 
be  dry  shaved,  .and  have  his  head  dressed  on  the  parade. 
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b.  So  as  to  be  or  become  dry,  to  dryness :  as 
dry -suck,  -weep  vbs.;  dry-hunt,  -drunken,  -roasted, 
-withering  ppl.  adjs. 

1891  R.  Kipling  Light  that  failed  xii,  The  grass  was 
*dry-burnt  in  the  meadows.  1589  Cogan  Haven  Health 
(1636)  132  Except  it  be  very  "dry  rosted.  1671  Shadwell 
Humourists  m,  Loins  of  Mutton  dry-roasted.  1604  Dekker 
Honest  IVh.viii.  Wks.  1873  II.  49  Thou  *dry-suckst  him. 

3.  Special  attributive  combs.:  dry-beard,  an  old 
man  with  a  dry  or  withered  beard ;  dry-bob  (see 
Bob  sb.7)  ;  hence  dry-bob  vb. ;  dry-bone  (U.S.),  a 
miner’s  name  for  the  silicate  and  other  ores  of  zinc 
(Dana  1868);  dry-bones,  a  contemptuous  or 
familiar  term  for  a  thin  or  withered  person,  who 
has  little  flesh  on  his  bones ;  dry-bulb  ther¬ 
mometer,  one  of  the  two  thermometers  of  which 
a  dry-  and  wet-bulb  hygrometer  consists ;  dry- 
castor,  ‘  a  kind  of  beaver,  called  also  parchment- 
beaver ’  (Webster  1864);  dry-cooper,  a  cooper 
who  makes  casks,  etc.  for  dry  goods ;  +  dry- 
ditch  v.  trans.,  to  work  at  (anything)  without 
result,  like  one  digging  a  ditch  into  which  no 
water  flows;  dry-fly  a.  and  v.  {Angling),  used 
to  describe  a  method  of  fishing  in  which  an  arti¬ 
ficial  fly  is  dangled  just  above  the  water ;  dry 
house,  a  building  in  which  miners  change  their 
clothing  (also  called  drying-house,  or  dry) ;  dry 
lodging,  lodging  without  board ;  dry-march,  a 
march  or  boundary-line  not  formed  by  a  river  or 
water  ;  dry  multure,  see  Multure  ;  dry-needle 
=  dry-point ;  dry  pack,  see  Pack;  dry-pile  a. 
(' \dripile ),  with  the  pile  dry;  dry-plate  ( Photogr .), 
a  sheet  of  glass  coated  with  collodion  subsequently 
sensitized  and  dried,  or,  more  usually,  with  an 
emulsion  of  gelatine  (or  collodion)  containing  a 
sensitive  silver  salt,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  in  a  dry  state ;  dry-point  {Engraving), 
{a)  a  sharp-pointed  needle  used  for  engraving  with¬ 
out  acid  on  a  copper  plate  from  which  the  etching- 
ground  has  been  removed  ;  {b)  the  process  of  en¬ 
graving  in  this  way,  or  an  engraving  so  executed ; 
hence  dry-point  vb. ;  dry -puddling,  see  Puddling; 
+  dry-rent,  a  Rent-seck  or  barren  rent,  i.  e.  one 
reserved  without  clause  of  distress  {obs.) ;  dry- 
shearer,  a  workman  whose  business  is  to  shear 
the  nap  of  cloth ;  dry-skin  (see  quot.) ;  dry- 
stone  a.,  applied  to  a  ‘dike’  or  stone  wall  built 
without  mortar,  cf.  Dike  sb.  6b;  dry-stove, 
a  stove  for  plants,  with  dry  heat;  dry  wall,  a 
wall  built  without  mortar.  See  also*DRY  dock,  etc. 

1749  Garrick  Lethe  1.  (1798)  I.  ix  Well  said,  old  *dry- 
beard.  1797  T.  Park  Sonnets  66  By  Pythagrean  dry- 
beards  sentenc’d.  1865  *Dry-bob  [see  Bob  sbj],  1881  W. 
E.  Norris  Matriin.  I.  73  You  never  used  to  dry-bob  at 
Eton,  did  you?  184s  JamesH.  Neil  III.  xiv,  Ha,  old  *dry- 
bones,  have  I  caught  thee  at  length  ?  1882  Watts  Diet. 

Client.  Ill,  227  Table  I.  To  obtain  the  dew-point,  mul¬ 
tiply  the  difference  of  reading  of  the  thermometers  by  the 
factor  opposite  the  *dry-bulb  reading,  and  subtract  the 
product  from  the  dry-bulb  reading.  1715  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  5308/3  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  *Dry  Cooper.  ^1670 
Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  11.  (1692)  98  His  adversaries  did 
*dry-ditch  their  matters  and  digg’d  in  vain.  1885  Pall 
Mall  G.  29  June  4/2  The  beautiful  and  delicate  art  of 
fishing  with  the  *dry  fly.  1893  Nat.  Observer  5  Aug.  300/2 
You  must  creep  up-stream  as  warily  as  if  you  were  dry-fly¬ 
ing  it  on  the  Hampshire  chalk.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Catal.  130/1  Drawing  of  *Dry  House  where  miners  change 
their  clothes.  1796  in  Scott  Old  Mort.  Introd.,  To  *drye 
Lodginge  for  seven  weeks,  £ o  4  1.  1825  Hist.  Little  Pat 

( Houlston  Tracts  I.  xi.3)  She.,  lived  in  one  of  those  cellars 
which  have  1  dry  lodgings  ’  written  over  the  door.  1820 
Scott  Monast.  vi,  The  last  who  went  south  passed  the  *dry- 
march  at  the  Ridingburn  with  an  escort  of  thirty  spears. 
c  1790  Imison  Sell.  Art  11.  48  The  "dry  needle  ..  is  prin¬ 
cipally  employed  in  the  extreme  light  parts  of  water,  sky, 
drapery,  architecture,  &c.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xx.  exxiv. 

388  And  loue  will  shoote  you  from  his  mightie  bow,  Weake  is 
the  shot  that  *dripile  falles  in  snow.  1859  Photogr.  News 
I.  296  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  collodion 
best  suited  for  *dry  plates.  1878  Abney  Photogr.  (1890)  91 
In  the  development  of  Ary  plates  . .  the  image  . .  is  built  up 
from  the  solid  silver  salt  in  the  film  itself.  Ibid.,  The  prac¬ 
tical  part  of  dry-plate  processes.  1837  Whittock  B/c. 
Trades  (1842)  216  The  *drypoint,  or  needle,  is  principally 
employed  for  the  lightest  parts  of  the  engraving  on  the  cop¬ 
per  plate.  1883  Athenaeum  24  Feb.  256/1  The  etchings  and 
dry-points  of  Venetian  views  which  Mr.  Whistler  is  show¬ 
ing.  1722  Chambeiilayne  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII.  161  A 
kind  of  1  umor  . .  as  the  *Dry-sheerers,  or  those  who  dress 
Cloth,  have  upon  their  left  Hands.  1701  C.  Wolley  Jml. 
in  A.  V.  (i860)  39  If  the  Blubber  be  not  fat  and  free,  the 
Whale  is  call’d  a  *Dry-Skin.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  i.  note, 
Called  by  the  vulgar  a  *dry-stane  dyke.  1878  C.  R. 
Conder  Tentwork  Pal.  312  Siloam — a  most  disappointing 
pool  with  dry-stone  walls  and  a  little  muddy  water.  1828 
Craven  Dial.,  *  Dry-wall,  a  wall  without  lime.  1873  H. 
Spencer  Study  Social,  iii.  (1877)  48  A  dry  wall  of  the  same 
height  and  stability. 

Dry,  sb.  Forms:  see  prec.  [subst.  use  of  prec.] 

1.  Dry  state  or  condition,  esp.  of  the  atmosphere; 
dryness,  drought. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  123  He..}?ole5  his  unwille  hwile 
cruie  and  hwile  wete.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6365  (Gott.)  For  na 
uric  ne  for  na  wate  Ne  changid  }?ai  neuer  J?air  state.  1377  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  I.  216  Thei  dredde  nother  tempest,  druyge 


nor  wete.  1414  Brampton  Penit.  Ps.  Ixxviii,  For  dry  myn 
herte  to  gydere  is  runne.  1480  Caxton  Descr.  Brit.  5  With 
colde  ne  with  hete,  with  weet  ne  with  drye.  1695  Wood¬ 
ward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  vi.  (1723)  272  Successions  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  Wet  and  Dry.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  II. 
iii.  279  At  end  of  dry  He  cut  his  hay,  to  lie  long  in  the  rain. 
1877  R.  F.  Burton  in  At/ienxum  3  Nov.  568/3  Dead  water 
during  the  dries,  and  a  lake  with  two  outlets  after  the 
annual  rains. 

f  b.  Thirst :  cf.  Dry  a.  3.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  50  Etc  h's  whan  )?e  hungreth, 
Or  whan  pow.  .clyngest  for  drye.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
(Surtees)  313,  I  dy  nere  for  dry. 

2.  That  which  is  dry  ;  spec,  dry  land.  In  the 
dry  :  on,  or  as  on,  dry  land  ;  not  under  water. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  383  pe  dri  [he]  cald  erth.  1382  Wyclif 
Ps.  xciv[xcv],  5  Of  hym  is  the  se,  and  he  made  it ;  and  the 
drie  his  hondis  formeden.  1784  Cowper  Task  n.  56  When 
did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o’erleap  Their  ancient  barriers, 
deluging  the  dry?  1871  G.  Macdonald  Sonn.  cone.  Jesus 
vi,  When  God  said,  ‘  Let  the  Dry  appear  ! ' 

3.  A  drying-place,  or  drying-house. 

1876  J.  H.  Collins  in  Jml.  Soc.  A  rts  5  May  568/1  The  floor 
or  ‘pan’  of  the  dry  is  composed  of  fire-clay  tiles.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  1/2  It  is  transferred  to  the  drying-house  or  ‘  dry  ’. 

4.  Masonry.  ‘  A  fissure  in  a  stone,  intersecting  it 
at  various  angles  to  its  bed,  and  rendering  it  unfit 
to  support  a  load  ’  (Ogilvie). 

1825  Jamieson,  Dry  (in  a  stone),  a  flaw.  Aberd. 

Dry  (droi),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dried  (droid). 
Forms  :  1  drysean,  2-4  dri56(n,  3  {Orm.)  dri}- 
^enn,  3-4  druye(n,  4  druije,  drue,  dreije,  dri, 
4-6  drey,  drye,  4-7  drie,  5-  dry  {inflexions  dries, 
drieth,  drying).  Pa.  t.  1  drysde,  drisde,  3-5 
dride,  4  dreide,  dreyede,  druyde,  5  dryed(e, 
4-  dried.  Pa.  pple.  1  sedri3ed,  3  {Orm.)  drij- 
5edd,  4-5  dreyed,  4-8  dryed,  6-7  dride,  7 
dryde,  7-8  dry’d,  6-  dried  ;  {$.  7  drien).  [OE. 
dryg{e)an,  drigean,  f.  dryge  Dry  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  dry  {e.  g.  by  wiping,  rubbing, 
exposure  to  heat  or  air,  draining,  etc.) ;  to  rid, 
deprive,  or  exhaust  of  moisture  ;  to  desiccate. 

<  888  K.  ^Elfrf.d  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  13  Se  hata  sumor  drygj? 
and  £earwa)>  saed  and  bleda.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xi.  2 
And  drisde  [Hatton  G.  dreide]  his  fet  mid  hyre  loccon. 
C1200  Ormin  8625  Forr  J?att  te  land  wass  dri^edd  all  And 
scorrcnedd  |?urrh  i?e  druhh|?e.  a  lyzoCursor  M.  14011  Sco. . 
J?an  }>am  dries  wit  hir  hare,  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  id.  19 
Thei  dryen  it  at  the  Sonne.  C1400  tr.  Secreta  Seci'et ., 
Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  76  fes  Synges  dryes  and  feblys 
\>e  body,  a  1500  Flower  <$•  Leaf  { R.),  To  dry  their  clothes 
yt  were  wringing  weat.  1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  cxix. 
313  As  a  skin  bottel  in  the  smoke,  So  am  I  partcht  and  dride. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  56  After  it  he  dryed  a  little  before  the 
Fire.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  206  They  should  be 
dry’d  in  the  Shade.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Alberti  s  Archit.  I.  25/1 
Wood  thus  dry’d  . .  acquires  a  Hardness  . .  by  which  means 
they  think  it  is  better  dried.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  v,  Mrs. 
Chick  was  yet  drying  her  eyes. 

b.  To  remove  or  abstract  (water  or  moisture)  ; 
to  wipe  away,  cause  to  evaporate,  or  drain  off. 

c  1350  Barlam  <5*  Josaphat  (Bodl.  MS.)  867  Whan  J?u 
my}t  heuin  areche  wit  J?in  hond,  and  drey^e  }?e  water  of  J?e 
se.  1387  T  revisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  V.  113  Faste  by  the 
brook  pat  he  dreyede  [ v.r .  druyde].  1551  Crowley  Pleas. 
<5*  Pain  482  Christe  doeth  drye  all  teares  from  the  op- 
pressedis  eye.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  vii.  197  The  Water 
.  .was  now  dried  away.  1798  Canning  New  Morality  89 
in  Anti-Jacobin  9  July  (1852)  204  Not  she,  who  dries  The 
orphan’s  tears.  1842  Tennyson  Audley  Court  45  Till  all 
his  juice  is  dried,  and  all  his  joints  Are  full  of  chalk. 

2.  intr .  To  become  dry  ;  to  lose  or  be  exhausted 
of  moisture  ;  to  cease  to  yield  a  supply  of  liquid. 

C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  155  Sum  of  \>e  sed  ful  uppe  J?e 
ston  and  dride  l?ere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  310  (Cott.)  He  is 
welle  bat  neuer  sal  dri.  c  1340  Ibid.  8768  (Trin.)  f>e  tre  . . 
for  elde  bigon  to  dri3e.  1387  Trevisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I. 
267  His  armes  driede  and  wax  al  drye.  C1420  Ballad,  on 
Husb.  I.  363  The  see  grauel  is  lattest  for  to  drye.  1538 
Lyndesay  Agst.  Syde  Taillis  75  In  Somer  quhen  the  streittis 
dryis.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc .  259  The  Morter  doth  not 
Cement,  .when  it  dries  hastily.  1705 Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4114/4 
It  [a  sandbank]  drys  at  Low-Water.  1870  C.  F.  Gordon 
Cumming  in  Gd.  Words  138/2  Masses  of  apricots  spread  out 
to  dry  in  the  sun. 

b.  Of  water  or  moisture  :  To  disappear  or 
pass  away  by  evaporation,  absorption,  or  draining. 

n  1325  Old  Age  ii.  in  Reliq.  Ant.  II.  210  Moch  me  anuej? 
}>at  mi  drivil  druij?.  ci^oo  Lanfrand s  Cirurg.  197  If  bou 
waisschist  hise  lymes  in  watir,  anoon  ri}t  it  wole  drie  yn. 
1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  i.  143  Great  flouds  haue  flowne. . 
and  great  Seas  haue  dried.  1648  Gage  West  Ind .  109  The 
unctuous  part  will  dry  away. 

+  3.  intr.  To  be  thirsty,  to  thirst.  Obs. 

In  ME.  also  impers.  me  drieth  ;  cf.  Hunger. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  1.  25  And  drink  whon  bou  dru^est 
[B.  dryest  :  v.rr.  be  dri3eb,  3ow  driethf  <21541  Wyatt 
Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  1 17  For  thirst  to  death  I  dry. 

4.  a.  trans.  To  render  (a  cow,  etc.)  4  dry  * ;  to 
exhaust  or  stop  the  secretion  of  milk  in.  b.  intr. 
To  become  4  dry  \  cease  to  give  milk. 

1780  A.  Young  Tour  Irel.  (Nat.  Lib.  Ed.)  116  All  have 
cows,  and  when  they  dry  them,  buy  others.  1797  J.  Down¬ 
ing  Disord.  Horned  Cattle  87  The  following  medicine  may 
be  given  to  any  cow  you  wish  to  dry.  1806  Forsyth 
Beauties  Scotl.  III.  76  The  thicker  milk  of  those  which 
were  beginning  to  dry.  1828  Craven  Dial .  s.v.,  ‘  It’s  time 
to  dry  the  cow,  shoe  gives  lile  milk  \  1894  Times  6  Mar.  4/2 
A  few  farmers  report  that  they  cannot  dry  off  their  cows. 

5.  Dry  up.  trans.  a.  To  suck,  draw,  or  take  up 
(liquid  or  moisture)  entirely,  as  is  done  by  the  sun 


or  with  a  cloth  or  the  like.  b.  To  exhaust  (any¬ 
thing)  of  its  moisture ;  to  render  quite  dry ;  to 
desiccate.  (Chiefly  in  passive .) 

C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  775  Thisbe,  Phebus. .  Hadde 
dreyed  up  the  dew  of  erhis  wete.  1484  Caxton  Curiall  1 
The  grace  of  humanyte  is  not  dreyed  vp  in  the.  1552 
Huloet,  Dryed  vp  to  be,  as  a  cowe  or  yewe  that  goeth 
gelde  or  foremilch  and  geueth  no  mylke.  1563  W.  P’ulke 
Meteors  (1640)  63  b,  Chalke  is  an  earth  by  heate  concocted 
..and  dried  up!  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  105 
In  Summer  it  [Jordan!  is  almost  drien  up.  1664  Evelyn 
Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  197  The  sharp  Easterly  . .  Winds  trans¬ 
pierce,  and  dry  them  [tulips]  up.  1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  81/1 
One  fertile  source  of  information  was  dried  up.  1850 
M'Cosh  Div.  Govt.  111.  ii.  (1874)  407  The  amazon  . .  had 
her  breast  dried  up  that  she  might  fight  the  more  fiercely. 
1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  (1877)  I.  18  Theoretic  atheism 
dries  up  the  sources  of  personal  affection. 

c.  intr.  Of  water  or  moisture:  To  disappear 
entirely  as  by  evaporation.  Of  a  source  :  To  cease 
to  yield  liquid,  to  become  quite  dry. 

1535  Covekdale  Job  xii.  15  Beholde,  yf  he  witholde  the 
waters,  they  drye  vp.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  60  The 
Fountaine  from  the  which  my  currant  runnes,  Or  else  dries 
vp.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Albertis  Archit.  II.  104/1  Springs., 
which  have  dryed  up.  1842  Tennyson  Two  Voices  268  The 
sap  dries  up  :  the  plant  declines. 

d.  intr.  ( slang  or  colloq.)  To  stop  the  flow  of 
words,  cease  talking  ;  also  gen.  to  stop,  cease. 

1864  in  Webster.  1865  The  Index  2  Feb.  (Farmer),  With 
which  modest  contribution  we  dry  up  with  reference  to  the 
subject.  1884  Cornh.  Mag.  June  617  {ibid.)  Dry  up  !.  .the 
slangy  ..exclamation  with  which  he  cuts  short,  .attempts  of 
his  mother  to  lecture  him.  1884  G.  Moore  Mummer's  Wife 
(1887)  179  No  matter  how  well  you  knew  your  words,  you’d 
dry  up  when  you  got  before  the  footlights.  1892  Steven¬ 
son  Vailima  Lett.  xxiv.  (1895)  231  The  rain  begins  ..  and 
I  will  do  the  reverse  and  dry  up. 

Dry,  obs.  form  of  Dree. 

Dryad  (drained).  Also  6-7  driade.  PI. 
dryads :  also  in  L.  form  dryades  (drsi'adfz). 
[ad.  L.  Dry  as,  pi.  Dryad-es  =  G.  Apvas,  pi.  A  pvaScs 
wood-nymphs,  f.  Spvs,  8pv-os  tree.] 

1.  In  Gr.  and  Lat.  Mythol.  A  nymph  supposed  to 
inhabit  trees  ;  a  wood-nymph. 

1555  Eden  Decades  23  They  supposed  that  they  had  seene 
those  most  beawtyfull  Dryades.  1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871) 
14  The  Fawnz,  the  Satyres,  the  Nymphs,  theDryardes,  and 
the  Hamadryades.  1598  Marston  Fygmal.,  etc.  Sat.  iv.  155 
Summon  the  Nymphs  and  Driades  to  bring  Some  rare  in- 
uention,  whilst  thou  doost  sing.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  387 
Like  a  Wood-nymph  light,  Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia’s 
Traine.  1708  Prior  Turtle  iy  Sparrow  35  The  dryads  all 
forsook  the  wood.  1798  Coleridge  Picture ,  Ye  Oreads 
chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades.  1859  Thackeray  Virgin,  ii. 
(1878)  17  Marble  fauns  and  dryads  were  cooling  themselves. 

2.  transf.  a.  A  maiden  of  the  woods  ;  a  sylvan 
beauty,  b.  A  forest-tree,  a  denizen  of  the  woods. 

1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  30  This 
young  Gentleman  . .  inflamed  with  the  love  of  this  Driade. 
1823  Byron  Island  11.  xi,  The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the 
woods. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a  1790  Warton  Bathing  Sonn.  ii.  (R.),  Young  Health,  a 
Dryad-maid  in  vesture  green  . .  On  airy  uplands  met  the 
piercing  gale. 

Hence  Drya’dic  a .,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling  a  dryad. 

1891  C.  E.  Craddock  In  Sir.  Countr.  iv,  Soft  dryadic 
murmurs.  Ibid,  xii,  A  flitting  dryadic  shape. 

Dryasdust  (droi-eezd^st),  sb.  and  a.  [That 
is,  dry  as  dust.] 

A.  sb.  The  name  of  a  fictitious  person  to  whom 
Sir  W.  Scott  pretends  to  dedicate  some  of  his 
novels ;  hence,  a  writer  or  student  of  antiquities, 
history,  or  statistics,  who  occupies  himself  with 
the  driest  and  most  uninteresting  details. 

1820  Scott  Ivanhoe ,  The  venerable  name  of  Dr.  Jonas 
Dryasdust.  1822  —  Nigel  Introd.  Ep.,  Captain  Clutterbuck 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Dryasdust.  1858  Carlyle  Predk.  Gt.  I. 
16  (H.)  The  Prussian  Dryasdust,  otherwise  an  honest  fellow, 
and  not  afraid  of  labour,  excels  all  other  Dryasdusts  yet 
known,  a  1872  Maurice  Friendship  Bks.  vii.  (1874)  214 
The  Dryasdusts  may  pick  up  real  gems  amidst  heaps  of 
rubbish.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.  644/1  I11  spite  of  his  being 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  has  nothing  of  the 
Dryasdust  about  him. 

B.  adj.  1.  Extremely  4  dry  \  as  a  writer,  book, 
or  subject  of  study. 

1872  MinTo Prose  Lit.  11.  iv.  313  The  most  dryasdust 
of  the  whole*  1879  E.  Garrett  House  by  Wks.  II.  79  Dry- 
as-dust  antiquarian  stories.  1880  Miss  Braddon  Just  as  1 
am  xiv,  She  considered  political  economy  as  a  dry-as-dust 
something  outside  the  circle  of  her  life.  18S1  —  One  Thing 
Needful  viii,  Aged  by  poring  over  dry-as-dust  books. 

2.  lit .  Of  climate  :  Extremely  dry  or  rainless. 

1889  Geikie  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  {Natui‘e  19  Sept.  490)  A 
dry-as-dust  climate  like  that  of  some  of  the  steppe-regions  of 
our  own  day.  Ibid.,  I  cannot . .  find . .  any  evidence  of  a  dry-as- 
dust  epoch,  .in  Europe  during,  .the  Pleistocene  period. 

Hence  ( nonce-wds .)  Dryasdu’stic,  Dryas- 

du’stish  adjs.  ;  Dryasdu’stism. 

1864  Carlyle  Predk.  Gt.  xiv.  i.  (1873)  IV.  149  The  dark 
Dryasdustic  ages.  1888  Glasgow  Even.  Cit.  7  Sept.  2/4  The 
British  Association,  which  has  naturally  an  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  dry-as-dustism.  1890  Spectator  31  May 
767  Elaborate  and  yet  not  Dryasdust-ish  disquisitions. 

t  Dry-beat,  v.  Obs.  trans.  To  inflict  4  dry 
blows’  upon  (see  Dry  a.  12);  to  beat  soundly  or 
severely.  Hence  Dry-beaten  ppl.  a. 
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1567  Harman  Caveat  (1869)  64  This  drye  beaten  hosteler.  I 
1589  P appe  w,  H atchet  E  iij  b,  A  yonger  brother,  that 
meanes  to  drie  beate  those  of  the  Elder  house.  1603  Hol¬ 
land  P tut 'arch' s  Mor.  1281  His  body,  .is  drie  beaten,  brused 
and  broken.  <11667  Jer.  Taylor  Seem.  Pont.  ii.  4  Wks. 
1831  II.  393  He  by  dry-beating  him  might  make  him  at 
least  sensible  of  blows. 

Dryche,  var.  form  of  Dretch  v.-  Obs. 

Drydenian  (draidrnian),  a.  Characteristic, 
or  in  the  style,  of  the  English  poet  John  Dryden 
(1631-1700).  So  Drydenic  (droidemik),  Dry- 
clenisli  (drai'deniij)  adjs.,  in  same  sense  ;  Dry- 
denism,  a  phrase,  etc.  characteristic  of  Dryden. 

1687  Settle  Rejl.  Dryden  Pref.  2  The  boldest  Drydenism 
that  e’re  came  in  Print.  Ibid.  23  The  greatest  piece  of 
Drydenian  Nonsense  that  I  have  met  with  yet.  Ibid.  41 
Something  Drydenish,  Illnatured  and  unjauntee.  1868 
Lowell  Dryden  Pr.  Wks.  1890  III.  141  note,  A  very  Dry¬ 
denish  verse.  1896  Saintsbury  Hist.  iqthCent.  Lit.  8  The 
Drydenian  triplet,  .on  which  Pope  had  frowned. 

Dry  dock,  dry-dock.  A  dock  from  which 
the  water  is  or  may  be  let  out,  for  repairing  (or 
building)  a  ship  :  see  Dock  sb. 3  4. 

1627  [see  Dock  sb.3  4].  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  xiii.  363  They 

immediately  hale  their  Ship  into  a  dry  Dock,  and  burn  her 
bottom.  1803  Morse  in  M.  Cutler  Life ,  etc.  (1888)  II.  129 
The  President’s  scheme  of  a  Dry  Dock  at  Washington, 
appears  to  me  in  a  high  degree  visionary  and  ridiculous. 
1883  Law  Rep.  11  Q.  Bench  Div.  503  The  owner  of  a  dry 
dock  used  for  the  painting  and  repairing  vessels. 

Hence  Dry-dock  v.,  trails,  to  place  (a  vessel)  in 
a  dry  dock  for  repairs. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Aug.  11  The  ordinary  methods  by 
which  ships  are  dry-docked.  1895  Boston  Her.  (U.  S.)  21 
Mar.  7/1  The  lack  of  dry-docking  facilities. 

Drye,  obs.  form  of  Dree,  Dry. 

Dryer,  var.  of  Drier,  freq.  in  techn.  senses. 

fDryfat,  dry-fat.  Obs.  Also  6  drievaf, 
6-7  drifat(te,  driefat(te,  etc.  ;  also  as  two  words. 

[f.  Dry  a.  +  Fat  sb.[  =  vat.~\  A  large  vessel  (cask, 
barrel,  tub,  case,  box,  etc.)  used  to  hold  dry 
things  (as  opposed  to  liquids)  :  see  Fat  sb.1  3. 

1526  Tolls  in  Dillon  Calais  Pale  (1892)  89  For  evry 
dryfatt  with  merchandyce  iiijd.  1540.  etc.  [see  Fat  sb.1  3]. 
1558  W.  Towrson  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  127,  2  Driefats  of 
bread.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  196  Unlesseit  come 
out  of  their  owne  drievat.  1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  in. 
iv,  I  am  a  broken  vessell  . .  a  shrunke  old  Dryfat.  1677 
Yarranton  Eng-,  Improv.  45  The  Thread,  .is  brought  down 
the  Elbe  and  Rhine  in  dry  Fats  for  Holland  and  Flanders. 

Dryf(e,  dryff(e,  dryfen,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  pple. 
of  Drive  v. 

+  Dry-fist.  Obs.  [cf.  Dry  a.  15b.]  A 
niggardly  or  stingy  person.  So  f  Dry -fitted  a., 
niggardly,  miserly,  stingy. 

1604  Dekker  Honest  IV h.  Wks.  1873  II.  28  Of  all  filthy 
dryfisted  Knights.  1607  —  Knts.  Conjicr.  (1842)  76  Nash 
inueyed  bitterly  . .  against  dryfisted  patrons.  1633  Ford 
Love's  Sacr.  in.  i,  Why,  wise  madam  Dry-fist,  could  your 
mouldy  brain  be  so  addle?  [1674  Cotton  Coinpl.  Gamester 
in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  (1816)  334  Throwing,  .at  a  good  sum 
with  a  dry  fist  (as  they  call  it) ;  that  is,  if  they  nick  you,  it 
is  theirs ;  if  they  lose,  they  owe  you  so  much.] 

Dry-foot  (drerfut),  adv .  (a.)  Also  without 
hyphen,  and  as  two  words  :  see  Dry  and  Foot. 

1.  With  dry  feet ;  without  wetting  the  feet. 

c  1200  Ormin  10338  All  comm  oferr  dritftefot  All  alls  itt 
waterr  nsere.  a  1225  Juliana  32  fhi  leddest  israeles  folc 
burh  |?e  reade  sea  . .  druifot.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 

V.  239  He  wolde  lede  hem  drie  foot  into  be  londe  of  byheste. 
C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43  Childer  of  Israel  passed 
thurgh  it  driefote.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  19  a,  Cuer  the 
waters  of  my  Teares  and  tribulation,  shee.  .passeth  as  drie- 
foote,  as  once  they  past  ouer  Iordan.  1623  Lisle  Allfric 
071 0.  $  N.  Test.,  Evaiige lists ,  Walked  upon  the  sea  drie-foot. 

t  2.  To  draw  or  hunt  dry-foot :  to  track  game 
by  the  mere  scent  of  the  foot.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

1390  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  ii.  39  A  hound  that  runs 
Counter,  and  yet  draws  drifoot  well.  1649  G.  Daniel 
Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  eexlix,  When  we  read  that  wonder,  and 
have  trac’d  Historie,  dry-foot.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi 
(1676)  41  Like  Dogs  that  draw  dry-foot. 

t  3.  attrib.  or  adj.  Obs. 

1608  Machin  Dumb  Knt.  in.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  166,  I 
care  not  for  his  dry-foot  hunting.  1635  Quarles  Emblemes 

iv.  viii.  213  And,  from  her  sandy  deepes,  approach  the  dry- 
foot  shore.  1672  Siiadwell  Miser  11.  Wks.  1720  III.  39 
Thou  art  like  a  dry-foot  dog. 

Dry-foo:ted,  a.  Having  dry  feet ;  with  the 
feet  not  wetted  ;  =  prec.  1. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  220  per  heo  eoden  drui-uoted.  1398  Tre¬ 
visa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxxi.  (1495)  367  [They]  passyd 
Iordan  drye  foted.  1577-87  Harrison  England  1.  x.  30 
Such  as  a  man  may  go  into  drie-footed  at  the  full  Sea. 
1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xii,  Whether  he  was  out  of  his 
depth  or  not,  I  can’t  tell,  although  I  suspect  that  he  was  not 
dry-footed. 

b.  Jig.  ?  Passing  lightly  and  dexterously  over  a 
difficulty  (like  one  who  steps  lightly  over  a  stream 
without  wetting  his  feet). 

[1579  Fulke  He skbis'  Pari.  359  Maister  Heskins  skippeth 
ouer  with  a  drye  foote,  that  Ambrose  saith..he  shall  not 
die.]  1830  Coleridge  Table-t.  20  May,  The  explanation 
of  Erasmus,  and  Clarke,  and  some  others,  is  very  dry-footed. 

Dry-foumder,  v.  trans.  To  render  (a  horse) 
lame  from  inflammation  in  the  hoof ;  =  Founder 

v.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  Dry-foundered  = 
Foundered.  ?  Obs.  (In  quot.  1654  alluding  to 
the  foundering  of  a  ship.) 


1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  King  fy  no  Kino  v.  iii,  If  he  kick  thus 
i’  the  dog-days,  he  will  be  dry-foundred.  1654  H.  L’Estrange 
Chas .  /,  131  Before  these  ships  could  be  fitted  to  flote  upon 
the  main,  they  were  dry-foundred  at  land.  For  the  Tax 
being  a  burden,  every  man  began  to  study  how  to  decline 
the  weight,  a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  301  Fearing  least 
.  .he  should  dry  founder  and  lose  all  his  horses. 

Dry^e,  obs.  form  of  Dree,  Dry. 

Dryght,  -3 1 ,  -in,  -yn  :  see  Drigiit,  Drightin. 
Dry  goods.  A  name  (chiefly  in  U.S.)  for  the 
class  of  merchandise  comprising  textile  fabrics  and 
related  things  ;  articles  of  drapery,  mercery,  and 
haberdashery  (as  opposed  to  groceries). 

1708  Deplorable  State  New  Eng.  18  in  SewalVs  Diary 
(1879)  IE  1 1 5*  One  Hog’s-Head  of  Dry  Goods.  1775  A. 

!  Burnaby  Trav.  71  With  the  dry  goods,  which  they  pur- 
j  chase  in  London,  they  traffick  in  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
1812  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr .,  Loyal  Effusion ,  And  raised 
the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos.  1821  Dwight  Trav. 

|  I.  187  There  were  in  New-Haven.  .41  stores  of  dry  goods. 

b.  attrib .,  as  dry -goods  business ,  dealer ,  shop , 

I  store  ;  dry-goo'dsman,  one  who  sells  dry  goods. 
611813  A.  Wilson  P'oresters  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  233  At 
length  we  spelt  this  precious  piece  of  lore ;  ‘  Pat  Dough¬ 
erty’s  Hotel  and  Drygood  Store  ’.  1837  Hawthorne  Amer. 

j  Note-bks.  12  Aug.,  Fellow-passenger,  a  Boston  dry-goods 
dealer,  travelling  to  collect  bills.  1863  —  Our  Old  Home 
|  (1883)  I.  160  What  we  should  call  a  dry-goods  store,  or, 
i  according  to  the  English  phrase,  a  mercer’s  and  haber¬ 
dasher’s  shop.  1863  Dicey  Federal  St.  I.  3  A  number  of 
New  York  and  Boston  dry- goods  men. 

+  Dryliede.  Obs.  Also  drihed,  dryehed. 
[f.  Dry  a.  :  see  -head.]  Dryness,  drought ;  dry 
land  ;  a  dry  place,  desert. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxv[i].  6  Whilk  J>at  tornes  }?e  se  In 
mikel  drihed  for  to  be.  a  1325  Prose  Ps.  lxxvii[i],  45  Hou 
oft  hij  greued  hym  in  wildernes ;  hij  somond  him  in  ire  in 
dryhede.  6-1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  236  In  hy3e 
hylles  of  pryde  arn  iiij.  wyckednessys,  J?at  am,  dryehed, 
hardhed,  bareynhed,  &  a  foul  fall  doun. 

+  Dryine.  Obs.  Also  6  drynas.  [ad.  late  Gr. 
hpvivas,  f.  Spvs  tree,  oak.]  A  serpent  reputed  to 
live  in  hollow  oaks. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  I.  vi.  201  Th’  Adder,  and 
Drynas  (full  of  odious  stink).  1607  Topsell  Serpents 
(1658)  717  Bellonius  writeth,  that  he  never  saw  any  Serpent 
greater  then  this  Dryine,  which  he  calleth  Dendrozailla. 

Drying  (drarig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dry  v.  +  ing  U] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dry;  abstraction  of  moist¬ 
ure  ;  desiccation.  Also  with  adv.,  as  drying-up. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxii.  (1495)  560  The 
powdre  of  the  whestone.  .hath  vertue  of  dryenge.  1480 
Wardr.  Acc.  Edw.  IV  ( 1830)  124  For  wasshing  and  drying 
of  ix  pair  of  shetes.  1548  Act  2  <$*  3  Edw.  VI,  c.  10  §  1 
Except  the  same  [Malt]  have  in  the  fatt  flower  stepinge 
and  sufficient  drienge.  1667  H.  Oldenburg  in  Phil.Trans. 
II.  417  The  too  hasty  drying  thereof  spoils  it.  1880  C.  R. 
Markham  Pemiv.  Bark  349  The  people  complained  bitterly 
of  the  drying  up  of  the  streams.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Nov. 
3/3  Fifty  years  is  the  period ..  [assigned]  for  the  practical 
drying-up  of  the  ivory  supply. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Used  in  or  for  drying  some¬ 
thing,  as  dry  ing -basin.,  - box ,  -ease,  - chamber ,  - closet , 

- cylinder ,  -floor,  - ground ,  -horse,  - house ,  - machine , 
-paper,  - pipe ,  -plate,  -room,  - stove ,  -tube,  -yard. 

1502  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  81  To.,  the 
Quenes  fotemen  for  tnaire  dryeng  money.  1558  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  150  A  dryeng  bason.  1766  C.  Leadbetter 
Royal  Gauge  11.  xiv.  (ed.  6)  371  Hung  up,  on  Lines  ..  in 
the  Drying- House.  1799  Mrs.  Adams  in  Harper's  Mag. 
(1885)  Mar.  538/1,  I  made  a  drying-room. .  to  hang  up  the 
clothes  in.  1821  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  49  Close 
by  the  road-side  is  the  drying-ground;  1854  S.  Thomson 
Wild  Fl.  iii.  (ed.  4)  238  If  you  consign  it  [the  plant]  to 
your  drying-paper.  1880  C.  R.  Markham  Pemiv.  Bark  149 
The  green  leaves,  called  matu.  .are  then  spread  out  in  the 
drying-yard ..  and  carefully  dried  in  the  sun. 

Drying,  ppl*  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  That  dries  or  renders  dry  :  having  the  quality 
of  abstracting  moisture  ;  desiccative.  In  early  use 
in  Medicine. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ixxix.  (1495)  913  The 
harde  yolke  is  dryenge  and  harde  to  passe  out  of  the  stomak. 
c  1400 Lanfranc  s  Cirurg.291  Make  fumigaciouns  of  driynge 
hingis  :  as  galles  [etc.].  1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  57  b, 
These  waters  being  also  drying  by  nature.  1709  Prior 
Paulo  Purganti,  Drying  Coffee  was  deny'd ;  But  Chocolate 
that  Loss  supply’d.  1851  Carpenter  Man.  Phys .  (ed.  2)  93 
A  cold  drying  wind. 

2.  Becoming  dry  ;  having  the  quality  of  drying 
quickly  ;  spec,  of  oils  (see  quot.  1865). 

1758  A.  Reid  tr.  Macquer's  C/iym.  I.  115  What  is  called 
a  Spirit-Varnish,  or  a  Drying  Varnish,  because  it  soon  dries. 
6-1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  99/1  Subdivided  into  those 
which  become  thick  or  gelatinous  on  exposure  to  the  air 
( drying  oils),  as  linseed  and  poppy ;  and  those  which  do 
not  {fat  oils),  as  olive  and  sperm.  C1865  J.  Wylde  ibid. 
418/2  Some  oils,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  become  what 
are  termed  ‘drying  oils’.  1872  Tennyson  Lynette  1087 
A  helm  With  but  a  drying  evergreen  for  crest. 

Hence  Dryingness,  drying  quality. 

1840  rEolus  60  The  air.  .receives,  .an  increase  of  dryness, 
or  of  dryingness,  which  latter  designation  is  to  be  preferred 
as  more  truly  expressive  of  the  fact. 

Dryish  (drarij),  a.  [f.  Dry  a.  4-  -ish.]  Some¬ 
what  dry  (Jit.  and  Jig.). 

1725  Bradley  Earn.  Did.  s.v.  Ozier ,  Planted  rather  in  a 
dryish  than  overmoist  ground.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  I. 
iv.  159  A  curious  and  valuable  collection,  but  rather  dryish. 

Dry  land.  [See  Dry  a.  5.]  Land  not  sub¬ 
merged  or  under  water ;  land  as  opposed  to  sea. 


a  1225  Juliana  (Bodl.  MS.)  77  And  drof  ham  to  drue  lond 
in  to  champaine.  a  1330  Otuel  444  Anon  ri}t  als  roulond 
Hadde  ikau^t  }?e  druye  lond  [etc.].  1535  Coverdale  Gen. 

i.  10  And  God  called  y*  drye  londe,  Earth,  a  1626  Bacon 
New  Atl.  (1627)7  God .  .discovered  the  face  of  the  Deep, 
and  brought  forth  Drie-land.  1892  Gardiner  Stud.  Hist. 
Eng.  1  Animals  could  pass  over  on  dry  land. 

b.  attrib.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dry  land  ;  land-. 
1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  330  The  Generation 
of  the  Dryland  Animals.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  v.  §  33 
Oxen,  and  other  dry  land  animals.  1866  Howells  Vend. 
Life  xii.  179  No  horse.,  that  type  of  dry-land  locomotion. 

Dryly,  drily  (drarli),  adv.  [f.  Dry  a.  +  -ly  2. 
The  former  spelling  is  more  analogical :  cf.  shyly , 
slyly,  also  dryness .] 

1.  In  a  dry  manner  or  state ;  without  moisture. 
1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$*  Epigr.  (1867)  216  Walke  thou 

weatly,  walke  thou  dryly.  1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  1.  i.  176 
Your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  wither’d 
peares  :  it  lookes  ill,  it  eates  drily. 

2.  Without  emotion,  sympathy,  or  cordiality, 
coldly,  frigidly:  see  Dry  a.  13. 

1622  Bacon  Hen.  VIP].),  Conscious  to  himself  how  dryly 
the  King  had  been  used  by  his  council.  1693  Dryden 
Juvenal  1. 113  Virtue  is  but  drily  Prais’d,  and  Sterves.  1809 
G.  Rose  Diaries  (i860)  II.  392  Saying  drily,  but  civilly, 
that  he  should  come.  1861  Wilson  &  Geikie  Mem.  E. 
Forbes  iv.  115  His  sympathy  was  but  dryly  expressed. 

3.  With  quiet  sarcasm  or  caustic  humour:  see 
Dry  a.  14. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xvi,  He  was  bouerdyng  all 
the  long  daye  . .  So  dryely  that  no  man  might  espye  So 
sober  he  was  in  his  countenaunce.  1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse 
(ed.  2)  14  a,  A  iolly  lustie  olde  Gentleman,  that  will  winke, 
and  laugh,  and  ieast  drily.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  vii, 
‘You  saw  me,  neighbour  Glover,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fray?’  ‘  I  saw  you  after  the  end  of  it,  neighbour’,  answered 
the  Glover,  drily.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist .  Lit.  IV.  i.  iv.  §  16. 
10  The  style  of  Bentley  was  sometimes  humorous  and  dryly 
sarcastic. 

4.  In  a  bare  or  plain  style,  without  embellish¬ 
ment,  baldly ;  in  a  dull  or  uninteresting  style  or 
manner:  see  Dry  a.  16-18. 

1635  J*  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Banish'd  Virg.  103  Which 
for  being  so  drily  written,  made  them  . .  desirous  to  know 
the  occasion.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  114  Some  dryly  plain.. 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made.  1759  Goldsm. 
Bee ,  Augustan  Age  (Globe)  414/2  The  poet  either  drily 
didactive.  .or  triflingly  volatile.  1836  Whately  Chr.  Evid. 
xi,  The  miracles.. are  all  related  briefly,  calmly,  and  dryly, 
and  almost  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

Dryness  (drarnes).  Forms:  see  Dry  a.;  also 
5-6  drines,  6-7  drinesse,  7-8  driness.  [f.  Dry 
a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  dry  ;  absence 
or  deficiency  of  moisture  ;  aridity  ;  drought. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  iii.  (1495)  83  Dryenesse 
spoyllyth  the  heed  of  the  heer  and  inakyth  it  ballyd.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  108/2  A  Drynes,  ariditas.  1530  Palsgr.  215/2 
Drinesse,  sechesse  . .  Drighnesse,  chaline.  1543-4  Act  35 
Hen .  VIII,  c.  10  For  the  drines  of  the  earth.  1563  W. 
Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  19  Windes  . .  some  of  them  bringing 
raine,  some  drinesse.  1643  Denham  Cooper's  H.  207  While 
driness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists.  1770-4  A.  Hunter 
in  Winter  Syst.  Husb.  (1787)  183  According  to  the  driness  or 
wetness  of  the  season.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies 
562  The  milky  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 

+  b.  concr.  A  dry  place ;  dry  land.  Obs.  rare. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.xvi.  ixix.  (1495)  575  Nitrum 
.  .is  made  ryghte  as  salt  in  drynesse  in  aide  clyues.  c  1450 
Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  21  That  drynes  earth  men  shall 
call ;  The  gathering  of  the  waters  all  Seas  to  name. 

+  c.  The  condition  of  being  dried  up ;  failure, 
cessation.  Obs. 

1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Usurie  (Arb.)  545  This  will  preserue 
Borrowing  from  any  generall  Stop  or  Drinesse. 

2.  Thirst.  Obs.  (or  only  in  vulgar  use.) 

a  i535  Fisher  Serm.  Wks.  (1876)  400  How  in  his  drygh- 
nesse  they  would  haue  filled  it  with  Asell  and  Gaule.  1559 
W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  176  Much  sweter  then 
Hony,  and  most  pleasantly  aswageth  drines. 

3.  Jig.  a.  Absence  of  emotion,  feeling,  or  fervour ; 
lack  of  cordiality ;  coldness  of  feeling  ;  distance  of 
manner. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  iii.  lx.  142  Lest  my  soule  faile  for 
werynes  &  drynes  of  mynde.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
IS3I)  94  b,  Drynesse  of  spiryte  cometh  somtyme  . .  whan  a 
persone  gyueth  hymselfe  moche  to  worldly  or  bodyly  myrth 
and  pleasure.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  1.  iv.  12  God 
changed  the  driness  wherein  my  soul  had  formerly  been, 
into  an  extream  tenderness.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand. 
(1792)  I.  278  There  was  a  dryness  between  the  lieutenant 
and  him  on  my  account.  1831  Society  I.  310  An  apparent 
want  of  delicacy  in  his  accosting  her  . .  made  her  manner 
assume  a  dryness  very  unlike  its  usual  tone. 

b.  Absence  of  embellishment,  plainness,  baldness ; 
lack  of  interest,  dullness. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Discoveries ,  Proecipiendi  modi,  Their 
new  flowers  and  sweetness  do  as  much  corrupt  as  others 
dryness  and  squalor.  1709  Tatler  No.  43  T  5  The  Learned 
have  so  long  laboured  under  the  Imputation  of  Dryness 
and  Dulness  in  their  Accounts  of  their  Phenomena,  a  1719 
Garth  (J.),  Paraphrase  where  penury  of  fancy  or  dryness 
of  expression  ask  it.  1853  ‘  C.  Bede  ’  Vei-dant  Gi‘ecn  ix. 
(ed.  4)  78  The  dryness  and  daily  routine  of  lectures. 

Dry-nurse,  sb.  [Cf.  Dby  a.  4  b.] 

1.  A  woman  who  takes  care  of  and  attends  to  a 
child,  but  does  not  suckle  it  (opp.  to  wet-nurse) ; 
formerly,  also,  in  the  general  sense  of  ‘  nurse 
>598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  i.  ii.  3  One  Mistris  Quickly; 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  Nurse ;  or  his  dry-Nurse  ;  or 
his  Cooke,  a  1618  Raleigh  To  Son  ii.  in  Remains  (1661) 
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84  After  a  while  thou  didst  love  thy  Drie-nurse,  and  didst 
forget  the  other.  1663  Tuke  Adv.  5  Hours  v.  iii,  There’s 
no  cook,  nor  dry-nurse,  like  a  wife.  1731  Swift  To  Gay 
8  Make  a  dry-nurse  of  thy  muse?  1848  Kingsley  Saint's 
Trag .  in.  iii,  To  play  the  dry-nurse  to  three  starving  brats. 

2.  Jig .  A  man  who  is  charged  with  1  looking 
after  ’  another ;  esp.  one  who  instructs  or  ‘  coaches  ’ 
a  superior  in  his  duties. 

1614  B.  Jonson  Bart.  Fair  j.  (Rtldg.)  310/2  Well,  this 
dry  nurse  ..is  a  delicate  man.  r  1640  Capt.  Underwit  in 
Bullen  O.  Pl.  II.  322  (Farmer)  You  must  have  a  dry 
nurse,  as  many  Captaines  have  . .  I  can  hire  you  an  old 
limping  decayed  sergeant  at  Brainford.  1784  Cowper  Task 
11.  371  Grand  caterer  and  dry  nurse  of  the  church  !  1820 

Scott  Monast.  vi,  The  old  general  who,  in  foreign  armies, 
is  placed  at  the  elbow  of  the  Prince  of  the  Blood,  who 
nominally  commands  in  chief,  on  condition  of  attempting 
nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  dry-nurse.  1826  Welling¬ 
ton  in  Croker  P .  (1884)  I.  xi.  343  When  the  Horse  Guards 
are  obliged  to  employ  one  of  those  fellows  like  me  in  whom 
they  have  no  confidence,  they  give  him  what  is  called  a 
second  in  command — one  in  whom  they  have  confidence — 
a  kind  of  dry  nurse. 

Dry-nurse,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  f.  Dry  adv.  + 
Nurse.]  trans .  To  bring  up  ‘by  hand’,  without 
the  breast ;  to  play  the  dry-nurse  to  (lit.  and  Jig.)  ; 
to  ‘  coach  *  or  instruct  (a  superior)  in  his  duties. 

1581  Rich  Farer.uell (Shaks.  Soc.)  185  Her  daughter,  .she 
committed  to  the  outlawes  . .  who  ..  promised  to  drie  nurse 
the  child  so  well  as  thei  could  till  she  should  make  retourne. 
1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  ii.  168  As  Romulus  a  Wolf  did  rear  So 
he  was  dry-nurs’d  by  a  Bear.  1767  Mrs.  S.  Pennington  Lett . 

I  V.13  A  round  flexible  pipe  might  be  contrived  for  the  feeding 
dry-nursed  children.  1840  Marryat  Poor  Jack  ii,  She  had 
dry-nursed  a  young  baronet.  1862  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 
x.  iv.  (1865)  III.  246  Franz  of  Lorraine  bears  the  title  of 
Commander,  whom  Seckendorf  is  to  dry-nurse.  1894 
Wolseley  Marlborough  I.  282  Some  regular  officers  who 
had  been  selected  . .  for  the  purpose  of  dry-nursing  their 
inexperienced  colonels. 

Dry  rot,  dry-rot. 

1.  A  decayed  condition  of  timber  in  confined 
situations,  in  which  it  becomes  brittle  and  crumbles 
to  a  dry  powder ;  caused  by  various  fungi,  esp. 
species  of  Polyporus  and  Merulius ,  or  by  slow 
chemical  processes.  Also  applied  to  any  fungus 
causing  this. 

1 795  (title)  Some  Observations  on  the  Distemper  in  Timber 
called  the  Dry  Rot.  1803  J.  Papworth  (title)  An  Essay 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  Buildings;  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Cure  of  the  Dry  Rot,  by  the  Ad¬ 
mission  of  Air  into  the  Parts  of  Buildings  affected  with 
that  Disease.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  337  Of  para¬ 
sitical  Fungi,  the  most  important  are  those  which  are 
called  dry  rot.  a  1835  J.  MacCulloch  Proofs  <$-  Illustr. 
Attrib.  God  (1837)  121  The  far  greater  number  of  these 
imaginary  cases  of  dry-rot  are  no  other  than  this,  the 
usual  chemical  decomposition  of  the  hard  vegetable  fibre. 

2.  Jig.  A  state  of  hidden  or  unsuspected  moral  or 
social  decay  tending  to  disintegration. 

1821  Examiner  91/1  A  species  of  political  dry  rot  is 
pervading  the  whole  community.  1881  W.  Phillips  in  C. 
Martyn  Life(  1890)  586  The  dry-rot  of  legislative  corruption. 

Hence  Dry-rot  v.  trans.,  to  affect  with  dry  rot. 
Dry-rotten  ppl.  a .,  decayed  with  dry  rot. 

1818  Bentham  Ch.  Eng.  359  note ,  The  more  completely 
and  notoriously  dry-rotten  the  whole  fabric,  the  more  money 
would  be  called  for  . .  for  the  support  of  it.  1870  Lowell 
Among  7ny  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873^  223  They  are  dry-rotting  the 
very  fibre  of  will  and  conscience.  1883  American  VII.  4 
Swept  away  as  incapable  and  dry-rotten. 

Dryry,  obs.  form  of  Dreary  a. 

Drysalter  (drai-sp-ltai).  [app.  f.  dry  salt ,  after 
salter. ]  A  dealer  in  chemical  products  used  in  the 
arts,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  gums,  etc. ;  sometimes  also 
in  oils,  sauces,  pickles,  tinned  meats,  etc. 

1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4352/4  John  Lawford,  late  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Dry-Salter.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  iv.  (1841) 
I.  25  A.  B.  was  bred  a  dry-salter.  .As  a  salter  A.  B. .  .under¬ 
stands  very  well  the  buying  of  cochineal,  indigo,  galls, 
sumach,  logwood,  fustick,  madder,  and  the  like.  1790  Sir 
W.  Fordyce  On  Muriatic  Acid  7  (T.),  I  heard  by  accident 
of  a  drysalter,  who  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  and  a 
large  fortune  from  possessing  a  secret  that  enabled  him  to 
send  out  to  the  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries,  beef  and 
pork,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the  trade. 
1828  Craven  Dial.,  Dry-salter ,  a  person  dealing  in  various 
articles  for  dyeing  (not  in  pickles,  according  to  Mr.  Todd). 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  lxi,  There  was  scarce  one  of  the 
ladies  that  hadn’t  a  relation  a  peer,  though  the  husband 
might  be  a  drysalter  in  the  City.  1891  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  Drysalter ,  one  who  deals  in  drugs,  oils,  potted 
meats,  gums,  etc.  1896  Kelly's  P.  O.  Loudon  Directory 
1816  Drysaltcrs.  See  also  Druggists — Wholesale;  also 
Gum  Merchants;  also  Indigo  Merchants;  also  Merchants 
— General ;  also  Oil  and  Color  Men. 

Drysaltery  (drai'sgJtari).  [f.  prec.  +  -t:  cf. 
grocery ,  etc.]  A  drysalter’s  store  or  business  ;  the 
articles  dealt  in  by  a  drysalter  {sing.  and//.). 

1848  Dickens  Dornbey  xxiii,  The  smell  of  which  dry-saltery 
impregnated  the  air.  1865—  Abut.  Fr.  II.  189  A  bunch  of 
keys,  commanding  treasures  in  the  way  of  dry-saltery.  1883 
Law  Times  27  Oct.  424/2  A  general  dealer,  selling,  .meat 
and  drapery,  as  well  as  groceries,  or  as  they  are  called  dry¬ 
salteries.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  Kxtra  24  July  10/1  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  drugs,  drysaltery,  and  chemicals. 

Drysel,  obs.  form  of  Drizzle. 

Dry-shod  (drai-J>d),  a.  [  =  dry  shoed,  with 
dry  shoes.]  Having  one’s  shoes  dry ;  without 
wetting  the  feet.  (With  go,  pass,  walk,  etc.) 

x535  Coverdale  Josh.  Contents  iii,  The  people  go  thorow 
it  drye  shodd.  c  1586  C’tess  Pembroke  Ps  lxvi.  iii,  Through 


Jordans  streameswe  dry-shod  waded.  1679DRYDEN  Troilus 
v.  ii,  And  dry-shod  we  may  pass  the  naked  ford.  1808 
Scott  Marm.  11.  ix,  Dry-shod,  o’er  sands,  twice  everyday, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way. 
b.  attrib.  qualifying  passage ,  etc. 

1813  Scott  Trierni.  i,  A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 

+  Drysne,  V.  Obs.  [OE.  drysnian ,  deriv.  of 
*drus -,  z*-grade  of  *dreus-an,  OE.  driosan  to 
fall ;  cf.  Drizzle,  in  6  drysel .]  intr.  To  fall  down, 
sink.  Hence  Drysnyng‘,  falling,  fall. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  ix.  46  Der  wyrm  hiora  ne  bi5 
dead  and  J>aet  fyr  ne  bi<5  adrysned  [Rus/iw.  ne  bi<5  drysned], 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3801  A  litill  drysnyng  of  dewe  was 
droppid  fra  }>e  heuen. 

Drysse,  obs.  form  of  Dress  v. 

Dryster  (drorstoj).  [f.  Dry  v.  :  see  -ster.]  A 
workman  or  woman  employed  in  drying  something. 

14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  692  Nomina  artificium  mitli- 
erum ..Hec  siccatrix ,  a  dryster.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  109  A 
Dryster,  dissicator ,  -trix.  a  1671  Lamont  Diary  180  (Jam.) 
Old  Robert  Baillie  being  dryster  that  day,  and  William 
Lundy,  .measter  of  the  mille.  1825  Jamieson,  Dryster. 
1.  The  person  who  has  the  charge  of  turning  and  drying  the 
grain  in  a  kiln.  2.  One  whose  business  is  to  dry  cloth  at  a 
bleachfield.  1894  H.  Speight Nidderdale  384  note.  Throw¬ 
sters  and  drysters  were  potters’  craftsmen. 

Dryte  :  see  Drite. 

Dryth  (droi])).  Now  only  south,  dial.  Also  6-7 
dry  the,  drith(e,  drieth,  dryeth.  [f.  Dry  a.  -f 
-th,  after  warmth ,  etc.]  Dryness,  dry  condition. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  LI  v,  By 
heate  of  the  sonne  and  drythe  of  the  powdre.  1548  Udall, 
etc.  Erasi?i.  Par.  Mark  xi.  20  By  reason  of  the  drieth  of 
his  bodye.  1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  1.  viii.  15 
Moysture  and  dryeth,  heat  and  cold.  1671  Blagrave 
Astrol.  Physic  10  Agreeing  with  heat  and  drith.  1686 
Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  ii.  3  Dryth  and  Moisture.  1711  J. 
Greenwood  Eng.  Grain.  175  Dry’th.  1889  Temple  Bar 
Feb.  178  (dial.)  ‘  What  the  old  man  do  want  is  nourishing 
food  and  dryth.’ 

b.  Dry  weather,  drought. 

1571  Fortescue  Forest  106  b,  Bee  you  well  assured  of 
greate  drieth.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr  S. 
P.  Jas.  /(1848)  53  But  now  for  drieth  the  fields  were  all 
undone.  1875  Sussex  Gloss,  s.v.,  Drythe  never  yet  bred 
dearth.  1893  Q.  [Couch]  Delectable  Duchy  294  The  end  of 
a  week’s  dryth. 

+  c.  Thirst.  Obs. 

1557  PottelVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  137  The  dropsy  dryeth,  that 
Tantale  in  the  flood  Endureth  aye.  1587  M.  Grove  Pelops 
$  Hipp.  (1878)  86  His  dryth  and  thirst  ne  slakes, 
d.  Drying. 

1881  Young  Every  man  his  (nun  Mechanic  §  1588  To 
harden  it  and  promote  quick  dryth. 

Drytt,  drytte  :  see  Drite,  Drightin. 

Dry-vat :  see  Dryfat. 

Dry  ve,  dry  ven,  dry  we,  etc. :  see  Drive  v. 

Drywery,  dryworie,  var.  Druery,  Obs. 

Dschikketai,  dshiggetai :  var.  of  Dziggetai. 

Dschin  :  see  Jin. 

||  Dso.  Zool.  [Tibetan.]  See  quot. 

1882  Encycl.'Brit.  XI V.  197  (Ladak)  Among  domestic 
animals  are  the  famous  shawl  goat. .  the  yak,  and  the  dso, 
a  valuable  hybrid  between  the  yak  and  common  cow. 

D-string  (drstrhrj).  Mus.  [See  D  II.  2.]  The 
string  sounding  the  note  D  on  instruments  of  the 
violin  class  ;  in  the  violin  the  third  string. 

1894  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  262  It.  sounds  higher  on  the 
G-string  than  on  the  D-string  of  a  violin. 

’Dswounds :  see  Zounds. 

Du,  Sc.  and  dial,  form  of  Do  v. 

f  Durable,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  du-o  two  : 
see  -able.]  Divisible  into  two. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  58  Whatsoever  is  duable  or 
triable,  is  fryable. 

Duad  (dh7*a?d).  Also  8  duade.  [ad.  Gr.  8vas, 
8ua 5-,  ‘the  number  two* ;  prob.  influenced  by  L. 
duo ;  the  normal  repr.  of  the  Gr.  is  Dyad.] 

1.  A  group  or  combination  of  two;  a  couple, 
a  pair. 

1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  ix.  (1701)  378/2  The  Duad  is 
indeterminate ;  Monad  is  taken  according  to  equality  and 
measure,  Duad  according  to  excess  and  defect.  1751 
Harris  Hermes  11.  i.  (1786)  226  Ava?  eynutr/xeTr],  a  known 
Duad,  as  Apollonius  expresses  himself.  1793  Beddoes 
Math.  Evid.  133  Lord  Monboddo . .  reduces  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  the  Greek  primitives  to  the  five  duads  already 
quoted.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  517  What  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  intended  to  signify  by  monad,  duad,  and  triad. 
1848  G.  A.  Poole  Eccl.  Archil.  Contents  x,  Three  Duads  of 
Ecclesiastical  Builders.  1857  De  Quincey  Judas  I  sc.  VII. 
32  note ,  [Aaron]  is  blind  ;  [Moses]  is  dumb.  But,  moving  as  a 
co-operating  Duad,  they  become  the  salvation  of  Israel. 

2.  Math.  A  combination  of  two  things ;  a  pair 
(considered  without  reference  to  the  order  of  the 
two  elements  :  e.  g.  ab  and  ba  are  the  same  duad). 
Hence  Dua-dictz., relating  to  or  consisting  of  duads. 

1879  Sylvester  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  II.  94  Duadic 
disyntheme ,  any  combination  of  duads  . .  in  which  each 
element  occurs  twice  and  no  oftener. 

Dual  (diw'al),  a.  (sb.)  Also  6  douale,  7  duall. 
[ad.  L.  dual-is  containing  two,  f.  du-o  two :  cf.  F. 
duel,  and  see  -al.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  two.  Dual  number  (Gram.), 
the  inflected  form  expressing  two  or  a  pair. 

1607  Bp.  Andrevves  Serm.  II.  217  In  the  holy  tongue,  the 
word  which  signifieth  life  is  of  the  dual  number.  1706  A. 
Bedford  Temple  Mus.  iv.  75  It  ought  to  be  read.. in  the 


Dual  or  Plural  Number.  1876  J.  Parker  Paracl.  11.  Epil. 
397  The  great  dual  law  which  makes  Adam  and  Eve  one 
humanity,  the  dry  land  and  the  seas  one  globe. 

2.  Composed  or  consisting  of  two  parts ;  two¬ 
fold,  double. 

1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  7  His  Majesty,  .con¬ 
ducted  her  to  Canterbury,  where  the  marriage  was  finally 
completed  . .  From  Canterbury  his  now  dual  Majesty  took 
coach  for  White-hall.  1862  Weldons  Register  Aug.  3  That 
in  the  dual  life  of  man  the  working  faculty  should  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  intellectual  beauty.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc. 
(1879)  II.  vi.  79  Truth  is  often  of  a  dual  character.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  1  Dec.  3/1  They,  .proclaimed  it  as  their  policy 
to  get  rid  of  this  ‘  dual  ownership  ’  in  the  land.  1891  Daily 
News  15  Apr.  6/4  The  skirt  was  dual,  and  rather  short. 

B.  sb.  1.  Gram.  The  dual  number. 

1650  Reeve  Introd.  Grk.  Tongue  9  In  the  second  and  third 
duall,  and  in  the  second  plurall.  1832  Coleridge  Table-t.  7 
July,  It  is  very  natural  to  have  a  dual,  duality  being  a  con¬ 
ception  quite  distinct  from  plurality.  1858  Max  Muller 
Chips  (1880)  III.  i.  3  Gothic,  (where  we  still  find  a  dual 
in  addition  to  the  singular  and  plural). 

f  2.  App.  a  name  for  the  two  middle  incisor-teeth 
in  each  jaw.  Obs. 

1541  R. Copland  Guy  don's  Quest.  Ckirurg.  (1579)  18  Howe 
many  tethe  ought  euery  persone  tohaue?.  .In  someisfounde 
.xxxij  .xvj.  in  euery  Jawe.  And  in  other  is  founde  but 
[xjxviij.  That  is  to  wyt  two  douales  two  quadruples  .viij. 
molares  and  two  cassalles  {prig.  L.  duo  duales:  duo  quad- 
rupli :  et  duo  canini :  et  viii.  molares  et  duo  caysales], 

Dual(e,  obs.  form  of  Dwale. 

Dualin  (diz7’alin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f. 
Dual  4-  -in  :  in  reference  to  the  twofold  combina¬ 
tion  with  nitre.]  A  powerful  explosive  consisting 
of  20  parts  of  nitre  mixed  with  30  of  fine  sawdust, 
and  50  of  nitro-glycerin.  Also  dualin-dynamite. 

a  1874  Jrnl.  Appl.  Chem.  (in  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  767) 
Dualine.  .contains  30  to  40 per  cent  of  nitro-glycerine  mixed 
with  sawdust  saturated  with  nitrate  of  potassia.  1879  Watts 
Diet.  Chem.  3rd  Suppl.  694  Dualin.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
6  May  8/1  One  of  the  cartridges  found  last  week  under  the 
Parliament  buildings  here  [Toronto],  has.  .been  found  to  be 
filled  with  dualin. 

Dualism  (diw’aliz’m).  [f.  Dual  +  -ism  :  cf.  F. 
dualisme  (1755  in  Hatz.-D^rm.).] 

1.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  dual  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts  ;  twofold  division ;  duality. 

1831  Carlyle  Said.  Res.  11.  ix,  In  Teufelsdrockh  there  is 
always  the  strangest  Dualism.  1833  —  Diderot  Misc.  Ess*. 
1872  V.  53  Among  the  dualisms  of  man’s  wholly  dualistic 
nature,  this  we  might  fancy  was  an  observable  one.  1841-4 
Emerson  Ess.,  Compensation  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.41  An  inevitable 
dualism  bisects  nature,  so  that  each  thing  is  a  half,  and 
suggests  another  thing  to  make  it  whole.  1877  E.  Caird 
Philos.  Kant  ii.  12  A  dualism  between  knowing  and  being, 
between  the  ‘  me  ’  and  the  ‘  not  me  \ 

2.  Grata.  The  fact  of  expressing  two  in  number. 

1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  vii.  276  We  find  many  others 

[languages]  in  which  the  formal  expression  of  plurality  has 
never  passed  beyond  that  of  dualism. 

3.  A  theory  or  system  of  thought  which  recognizes 
two  independent  principles,  spec.  a.  Philos .  The 
doctrine  that  mind  and  matter  exist  as  distinct 
entities ;  opposed  to  idealism  and  materialism. 
b.  The  doctrine  that  there  are  two  independent 
principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil.  c.  Theol. 
The  doctrine,  attributed  by  his  opponents  to  Nes- 
torius,  that  Christ  consisted  of  two  personalities. 

1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  65  Then  he  introduces  . . 
the  two  principles  or  dualism  (a  little  more  French  jargon) 
the  monde  anime  and  the  monde  machine.  1836-7  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Metaph .  (1877)  I.  xvi.  293,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
denominate  those  who  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  primitive 
duality  as  given  in  Consciousness,  the  Natural  Realists  or 
Natural  Dualists,  and  their  doctrine  Natural  Realism  or 
Natural  Dualism.  1847  Buch  tr.  H agenbacJi  s  Hist.  Doctr. 
I.  93  The  Gnostic  doctrine  of  two  supreme  beings  (dualism). 
1864  Pusey  Led.  Daniel  (1865)  529  The  characteristic  error 
of  the  Zend  religion,  its  Dualism,  was  its  blot  from  the  first. 
1872  Liddon  Elem.  Relig.  iv.  148  Manicheeism  was  the 
Dualism  which  had  acquired  a  Christian  flavour  by  coming 
into  contact  with  Christianity.  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  1. 
263  The  dualism — the  existence  of  matter  as  the  source  of 
evil  apart  from  God — finds  a  distinct  expression  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  1882-3SCHAFF  Encycl.  Rel.  Knowl.  I. 
669  According  to  dualism  existence  itself  is  based  on  a  con¬ 
trariety  which  appears  in  philosophy  as  spirit  and  matter. 

4.  Chem.  The  theory,  originated  by  Berzelius, 
now  abandoned,  that  every  compound  is  constituted 
of  two  parts  which  have  opposite  electricities. 

1884  Muir  Princ.  Chem.  1.  ii.  iii.  §  54  Dumas’  discovery 
of  the  chloracetic  acids  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
revolt  against  the  compound  radicles  of  dualism. 

Dualist  (di/7*alist).  [f.  Dual  +  -ist:  cf.  F. 
dualiste. ] 

1.  One  who  holds  a  doctrine  of  dualism  or  duality. 

a  1822  Shelley  Christianity  Pr.  Wks.  1880  II.  340  The 
Stoic,  the  Platonist,  the  Polytheist,  the  Dualist,  and  the 
Trinitarian.  1845  R.  Balmer  Led.fy  Disc.  I.  vi.  305  For  a 
certain  portion  of  his  life  he  was  a  dualist,  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  duality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  1872 
Liddon  Elem.  Relig.  iv.  149  We  of  this  generation  are  not 
Dualists. 

attrib.  1850  Daubeny  Atom.  The.  i.  (ed.  2)  49  When  two 
kinds  of  matter  shew  an  affinity  one  for  the  other,  it  is 
because  they  are  actually  penetrable.  .This,  which  lias  been 
called  the  Dualist  system,  presents,  .but  an  obscure  and 
imperfect  image  to  the  mind. 

t  2.  A  holder  of  two  offices.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Wilts  iii.  (1662)  154  He  was  a 
Duallist  in  that  Convent  (and  if  a  Pluralist,  no  ingenious 
person  would  have  envied  him). 


DUALISTIC. 

Dualistic  (diz/ali'stik),  a.  [f.  prec. +  -ic;  cf. 
F.  dualistique. ] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dualism. 

1801  J.  Jones  tr.  Bygge's  Trav.  Fr.  Rep.  v.  106  He.. 

passed  over  Symmer’s  theory  [of  electricity],  or  the  dualistic 
system  entirely.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit .  57  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  dualistic  hypothesis.  1876  E.  R.  Lankester 
tr.  Haeckels  Hist .  Great.  I.  ii.  33  In  the  usual  dualistic  or 
teleological  conception  of  the  universe,  organic  nature  is 
regarded  as  the  purposely  executed  production  of  a  Creator 
working  according  to  a  definite  plan.  1884  Muir  Princ. 
Chem.  1.  ii.  ii.  §  48  Berzelius  raised  the  structure  of  dualistic 
chemistry,  which  asserted  that  every  compound,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  must  be  constituted  of  two  parts,  of 
which  one  is  positively,  and  the  other  negatively  electrified. 
1885  J.  Martineau  Types  Eth.  Th.  (1886)  I.  1.  xi.  §  8:  205 
The  dualistic  assumption  . .  of  the  mutual  exclusion  of  ex¬ 
tension  and  thought.  1892  Westcott  Gospel  of  Life  178 
From  this  source  [Zoroastrianism]  dualistic  doctrines  in¬ 
vaded  the  Christian  Church  in  Gnosticism  and  Manichaeism. 

2.  Characterized  by  duality  ;  dual. 

1832  Fraser  s  Mag.  VI.  260  Consider  them  as  the  two 
disjointed  Halves  of  this  singular  Dualistic  Being  of  ours. 
1884  Muir  Princ.  Chem.  1.  ii.  ii.  §  48  All  salts  were  to  be 
regarded  as  dualistic  structures. 

Hence  Dualistically  adv.,  in  a  dualistic  manner; 
in  accordance  with  duality. 

1857  De  Quincey  Judas  Iscariot  Wks.  VII.  31  note,  The 
two  co-agents  move  in  couples — move  dualistically.  Each 
is  essential  to  the  other.  1881  Williamson  in  Nature  No. 
618.  414  Each  of  them  [compound  atoms]  was  the  smallest 
quantity  of  a  compound,  which  . .  could  be  represented  as 
built  dualistically  of  its  constituent  atoms. 

Duality  (di«|oe-liti).  Alsodualty.  [ad.F .duality 
(14th  c.),  ad.  late  L.  dudlitds,  f.  dualis  Dual.] 

1.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  dual,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  parts,  natures,  etc.;  twofold  condition. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  11.  Chaucer’s  Wks.  (1561)  306  b/i  This 
dualitie,  after  Clerkes  determission,  is  founden  in  euery 
creature,  bee  it  neuer  so  single  of  onhed.  1575  Lanehajvi 
Let.  (1871)  54  Wheat  and  barly,  peaz  and  beanz,  meat  and 
drinke,  bread  and  meat,  beer  and  ale,  appls  and  pearz.  But 
least  by  such  dualiteez  I  draw  you  too  far :  let  vs  heer  stay, 
and  cum  neerer  home,  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom .  11.  x.  §  2 
(1622)  299  Dualitie  is  nothing  but  a  composition  of  two 
vnities.  1781  Cowper  Lett.  (1887)  83  The  solitude,  or  rather 
the  duality  of  our  condition,  at  Olney.  1887  Whitaker's 
Almanac  437  In  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  duality  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  annual  budget.  1892  Westcott  Gospel  of  Life 
176  Zarathustra  himself  seems  to  have  taught  a  certain 
duality  in  the  one  Divine  Being. 

J  2.  The  holding  of  two  benefices  together.  Obs. 
1619  Brent  tr.  Sarpi's  Counc.  Trent  (1676)  714  Plurality 
of  Benefices  is  forbid,  and  dualty  granted  when  one  is  not 
sufficient.  Ibid.  738.  1634  Canne  Necess.  Separ.  (1849) 

156  Dispensations  given  . .  for  non-residents  . .  dualities, 
trialities,  pluralities.  1647  Sir  J.  Birkenhead  Assembly 
Man  (1662-3)  8  He  is  not  against  Pluralities,  but  Dualities. 

Dualize  (dizrahiz),  v.  [f.  Dual  +  -ize.]  trans. 
To  make  or  regard  as  two.  Hence  Dualized 
ppl.  a.  ;  Dualiza'tion,  the  action  of  dualizing. 

1838  Blackw.  Mag.  XLIV.  550  The  great  unity  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  state  which  prevailed  anterior  to  the  dual- 
ization  of  subject  and  object.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics 
(i860)  I.  111.  iii.  295  note ,  It  was  feared  that  to  represent  God 
as  the  God  of  Creation  and  of  Providence  would  be  to 
dualize  him.  1877  Fairbairn  Stud.  Philos.  Relig.  33  Man 
had  not  learned  to  dualize  his  own  being. 

Dually  (di/7*ali),  adv.  [f.  Dual  a.  +  -ly2.]  Jn 
a  dual  or  twofold  capacity  ;  in  the  dual  number. 

1650  Reeve  Introd.  Grk.  Tongue  24  Dually  and  plurally 
they  are  declined  like  the  Feminine  Article.  1785  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  III.  44  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  resolve (.  .if  you 
and  I  dually  do  not  resolve)  to  consult.  1881  1  yth  Cent. 
Mar.  492  Hence  it  has  followed  that  this  great  outside  party 
.  .has  come  to  be  dually  represented  in  the  Lower  Chamber. 
Buan  (cb7-an).  [Gael,  duan  poem,  canto,  song. 
First  used  in  Eng.  in  Macpherson’s  Ossia?i ,  1765.] 
A  poem  or  song ;  a  canto  of  an  epic  or  long  poem. 

1765  J.  Macpherson  Ossian  II.  237  Cath-loda,  Duan  1. 
{Note.  The  bards  distinguished  those  compositions  in  which 
the  narration  is  often  interrupted  by  episodes  and  apo¬ 
strophes,  by  the  name  of  Duan).  1785  Burns  Vision ,  Duan 
First.  1805  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  281  His  Diarmod 
and  his  Guare  may  stalk  on  the  stage,  or  declaim  in  duans. 
1821  Byron  Juan  iv.  cxvii,  Till  what  is  call’d,  in  Ossian,  the 
fifth  Duan.  1893  H.  Walker  3  Cent.  Scot.  Lit.  II.  124  One 
epic  poem  of  six  duans  or  cantos,  and  another  of  eight. 

Duan,  obs.  var.  Dewan,  Divan  :  so  Dua’nee  = 
Dewani  ;  Dua-nage,  dewanship. 

1669  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  415/1  Carrying  a  Letter  to  the  Duan. 
1766  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  29/1  The  Duanage  became 
annexed  to  the  Nabobship.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II. 
iv.  i.  18  Appointed  duan  (or  controller  of  the  revenues)  of 
Bengal.  Ibid.  v.  213  The  duanee,  or  collection,  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  the  revenue. 

Duarchy  (db/’a-iki).  [f.  L.  duo  (or  irreg.  f. 
Gr.  5uo)  two,  after  monarchy ,  etc.]  A  government 
by  two  co-ordinate  rulers  ;  a  diarchy. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  582  Properly  called 
a  Duarchie,  which  may  continue  so  long  as  those  two  princes 
agree.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  111.  iii.  §  3  A  Duarchie  in 
the  Church  ..  being  inconsistent  with  a  Monarchic  in  the 
state.  1807  Robinson  Archseol.  Grteca  11.  iv.  144  That  Sparta 
should  be  careful  to  preserve  both  her  Kings,  and  not 
change  the  duarchy  into  a  monarchy. 

So  Duarch.,  one  who  shares  rule  with  another. 
1848  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  706  There  will  be  duarchs  for  four 
phalanx,  triarchs  for  12,  tetrarchs  for  48,  and  so  on. 

Dub  (dtfb),  sb .!  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
doubbe,  dubbe,  6-7  dubb  ;  see  also  Dib  sbA  [Of 
uncertain  origin. 
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It  has  been  compared  with  Da.  dyb  adj.  deep,  sb.  deep, 
abyss  ;  but  this  being  a  relatively  recent  repr.  of  ON.  djiip, 
can  hardly  be  connected.] 

1.  A  muddy  or  stagnant  pool ;  a  small  pool  of 
rain  water  in  a  road  ;  a  puddle.  (Chiefly  Sc.) 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiii.  119  Thre  dayis  in  dub 
amang  the  dukis  He  did  with  dirt  him  hyde.  1513  Douglas 
AHneis  vn.  Prol.  54  The . .stretis. .  Full  of  fluschis,  doubbis, 
myre  and  clay.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  11. 
145  Ouir  dykes  and  dubis,  sykes  and  seuches  thay  sould 
spang  and  leip.  1790  Burns  Tam  d  Shanter  81  Tam 
skelpit  on  thro’  dub  and  mire.  1886  Stevenson  Kid¬ 
napped  xxiv.  243  ‘  Here’s  a  dub  for  ye  to  jump.’ 

2.  A  deep  dark  pool  in  a  river  or  stream  (north, 
dial.). 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  264  Siclike  the  Scottis, 
on  the  tother  syde,  Arrayit  war  thair  battell  for  to  byde 
Ane  mos  also  vpoun  the  tother  syde,  With  mony  dubbis 
that  war  bayth  deip  and  wyde.  1825  Brockett  N.  C. 
Words ,  Dub,  a  small  pool  of  water ;  a  piece  of  deep  and 
smooth  water  in  a  rapid  river.  1883  Kendal  Mercury  12 
Oct.  5/3  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tebay  salmon  are  in  the 
various  favourite  dubs  in  immense  numbers.  1886  Pall  Mall 
G.  6  Oct.  4/1  During  summer  and  when  the  water  becomes 
low  the  fish  congregate  in  deep  ‘  dubs  ’. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dub-skelper,  one  who  runs  through 
the  ‘dubs  ’,  ‘  a  rambling  fellow 1  (Jam.). 

1824  Sco'fr  St.  Ronaiis  xxviii,  I’ll  warrant  it’s  some  idle 
dub-skelper.  .coming  after  some  o’yoursells.  1825  Brockett, 
Dub-skelper,  bog-trotter  ;  applied  to  the  borderers. 

4  Dub,  sb.2  Angling.  Obs.  [f.  Dub  v 0  5.]  An 
artificial  fly  :  also  dub-fly. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  iv.  Angle  (1883)  6  How  ye  schall  make 
your  hokes  of  steyl  &  of  osmonde  som  for  f>e  dub  &  som  for 
l>e  flote.  Ibid.  20  Yf  ye  se. .  j>e  trowyt  or  the  graylyng  lepe, 
angle  to  hym  with  a  dub  accordyng  to  the  same  moneth. 
1681  Chetham  Angler's  Vade-m.  ii.  §  11  (1689)  12  Your  line 
for  Dub-fly,  Cast-fly,  or  Artificial  fly. 

Dub  (dzT>),  sb. 3  Also  6  dubbe.  [Mainly  ono¬ 
matopoeic  (cf.  dub-a-dtd) ,  rub-a-dub) ;  but  having 
connexions  with  Dub  v2] 

1.  A  beat  of  a  drum  ;  the  sound  of  a  drum  when 
beaten.  Cf.  Dub-a-Dub. 

c  1572  Gascoigne  Fruits  ofWarre  Wks.  (1587)  113  They 
. .  Who  followe  drummes  before  they  kno we  the  dubbe.  1576 
Turberv.  Vetierie  140  That  drummes  with  deadly  dub,  may 
countervayle  the  blast.  1710  E.  Ward  Brit.  Hudibras  86 
Before  the  Masters  of  the  Dub.  .Advanc’d  a  Red-fac’d 
squabby  Fellow.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  321  The 
sullen  dub  of  two  drums  beaten  with  crooked  sticks. 

2.  A  blow  struck  as  in  drumming,  rare. 

1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  i.  850  As  skilful  Coopers  hoop  their 
Tubs  With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  Dubs ;  Why  may 
not  Whipping  have  as  good  A  Grace,  perform’d  in  Time 
and  Mood  ? 

3.  A  short  blunt  dull-sounding  thrust  or  blow. 

1837  Hawthorne  Twice-Told  T.  II.  xix.  271  Jotting 

down  each  dull  footstep  with  a  melancholy  dub  of  his  staff. 

Dub  (dub),  sbA  East  Ind.  [Telugn  dabbai] 
‘A  small  copper  coin,  value  20  cash’  (Yule). 

1781  in  Ld.  Lindsay  Lives  Lindsays  (1849)  II  I.  (Y.),  The 
fanam  changes  for  n  dubs  and  4  cash.  1791  J.  Anderson 
Corr.  43  The  Exchange  88  Dubs  for  one  Rupee.  1858 
Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Dub.. a.  division  of  the  rupee  in 
Mangalore,  also  called  dudu,  equal  to  about  2 kd. 

Dub  (d#b),  vO  Forms:  1  dubban,  2-5  dubb- 
en,  3-5  dobb(e,  4-6  dubbe,  4  dube,  5  doubbe, 
dowbe,  5-6  doub(e,  5-  dub.  [Appears  in  Eng. 
before  1 100.  Generally  supposed  to  be  from  OFr., 
which  had  in  this  sense  aduber  (Ch.  de  Rol.  1  ith  c.), 
adober,  adouber,  also  (rarer,  and  app.  only  later) 
duber ,  douber.  The  OFr.  word  is  Com.  Rom.,  It. 
addobbare,  OSp.  and  Pr.  adobar ,  OPg.  adubar ;  its 
ulterior  derivation  is  unknown. 

By  Diez  it  was  assumed  to  be  of  Teutonic  origin  :  there  is 
however  no  such  Germanic  verb  as  dubban  to  strike,  and 
the  Icel.  and  Sw.  dubba,  cited  in  support  of  such,  are  really 
late  words  for  ‘to  dub  a  knight',  from  Eng.  or  Romanic. 
EFris.  dubben  to  strike,  seems,  like  our  Dub  vA,  to  be  a 
recent  onomatopoeic  formation.  Even  the  relation  of  Eug. 
dub  to  the  OF.  word  presents  difficulties,  since  the  latter 
would  be  expected  to  have  been  adopted  as  adub,  which  is 
not  found  till  the  15th  c.  Branch  II  is  presumably  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  same  word,  though  some  of  the  senses  are 
very  remote,  and  are  peril,  affected  by  other  associations.] 
I.  To  invest  with  a  dignity  or  title. 

1.  trans .  To  confer  the  rank  of  knighthood  by 
the  ceremony  of  striking  the  shoulder  with  a  sword, 
a.  (with  compl.)  To  dub  (one)  a  knight  (+ to  a 
knight). 

1085-1123  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1085,  Se  cyng.. 
dubbade  his  sunu  Henric  to  ridere  \?zer.  c  1205  Lay.  22497 
pu  . .  scalt  . .  to  cnihte  bine  dubben.  a  1300  K.  Horn  447 
Horn.  .J?u  schalt  beo  dubbed  kni^t.  £71489  Caxton  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  i.  31  The  kynge  Charlemayne  . .  doubed  hym 
to  a  knyghte.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  of  Stiff  oik  v,  Whan 
my  Kyng  had  doubed  me  a  Knight.  1764  Foote  Mayor  of 
G.  1.  i,  Has  his  majesty  dubbed  me  a  Knight  for  you  to 
make  me  a  Mister?  1865  Kingsley  Herein.  II.  vii.  116 
Thou  wast  dubbed  knight  in  this  church. 

J  b.  (with  simple  obj.)  To  dub  (a  knight,  etc.). 

13..  K.  Alis.  818  Dubbed  weore  an  hundrud  knightis. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1168  Charlis.  .him  self  me  dobbede  ri^t. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  693  The  swerd  that  men  yeuen 
first  to  a  knyght  whan  he  is  newe  dubbed.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  Contents  xm.  i,  How  . .  a  damoysel  . .  desyred  syr 
launcelot  for  to  come  and  dubbe  a  knyght.  1577-87 
Holinshed  Chron.  II.  37/1  He  dubd  on  saint  Michaell  the 
archangels  daie  thirtie  knights.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi. 
ii.  35  So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  knight  did  call.  1617  in 
Crt.  <$•  Times  Jas.  I  (1849)  I*  467  Sir  John  Smith,  .was  lately 
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knighted  ..  Robin  Hatton  ..  was  likewise  dubbed.  1685 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2031/1  [They]  were  Dub’d  by  his  Grace  with 
the  Sword  of  State. 

2.  To  invest  with  a  dignity  or  new  title.  (In  later 
times  often  mockingly  or  humorously  used.) 

£71330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  331  An  abbot.. of  Scone, 
fiat  dubbid  }>e  kyng.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  7328  (Fairf.)  He 
sal  be  dubbed  [ earlier  texts  enoynted]  king  to  be.  c  1400 
Melaync  304  Dubbe  hym  Duke  in  my  stede.  1S94  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ill,  1.  i.  82  Since  that  our  Brother  dub’d  them 
Gentlewomen.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  1.  vi.  81  A  Man  of 
wealth  is  dubb’d  a  Man  of  worth,  a  1745  Swift  Wks. 
(1841)  II.  76  The  college  . .  has  dubbed  most  of  us  doctors. 
1758  G.  Washington  Writ.  (1889)  II.  6  note.  You  are 
pleased  to  dub  me  with  a  title  I  have  no  pretentions  to — 
that  is,  ye  Honble.  1865  Miss  Braddon  Only  a  Clod  iv.  22 
They’d  hardly  dub  you  Esquire.  1893  Ch.  Times  6  Oct. 
995/3  The  marvel  is  that  he  was  not  dubbed  F.R.S. 

3.  To  name,  style,  nickname ;  to  speak  of  or  set 
down  as :  now  usually  in  pleasantry  or  ridicule. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  ii.  120  To  dub  thee  with  the  name 
of  Traitor.  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  iv.  175  The 
reading  of  homilies,  which  they  dubb  with  the  name  of 
preaching.  1693  Humours  Conv.  Town  62  A  Condemn¬ 
ing- Face.  .dubs  any  one  an  uncontrovertible  Critick.  1713 
Steele  Englishm.  No.  40.  260  A  Cobler  blacks  a  Boot  . . 
and  dubs  it  La  Botte  Royalle.  1773  Garrick  Prol.  to 
Goldsmith' s  Stoops  to  Conq.,  You  . .  Pronounce  him  regular, 
or  dub  him  quack.  1894  G.  R.  Sims  in  My  First  Bk.  88 
Was  I  to  be  clubbed  a  scribbler? 

II.  To  dress  ;  to  trim  ;  to  crop. 

J4.  To  dress,  clothe,  array,  adorn.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28014  Yee  leuedis.  .studis  hu  your  hare 
to  heu,  hu  to  dub  and  hu  to  paynt.  £71325  Metr.  Horn. 
(1862)  12  He.  .schop  him  bodi  of  hir  fleyse  And  dubbed  him 
wit  our  liknes.  a  1450  Alexander  3447  He  gase.  .vp  to  \>e 
gilt  trone,  Dobbed  in  his  diademe  Me  di^t  as  be-fore.  1570 
Levins  Manip.  181/38  To  Dub  the  house,  exomare,  putare. 
4  b.  To  4  stick  ’  (with  ornaments).  Obs. 

£71400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxii.  24  Covered.. of  Plate  of  fyn 
gold,  dubbed  with  precious  stones.  £7 1400  Desh\  Troy  6205 
A  cloth  all  of  clene  gold,  Dubbit  full  of  diamondis. 

5.  Atigling.  To  dress  or  make  up  (an  artificial 
fly),  or  to  dress  (a  hook  or  line)  with  a  fly. 

£111450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1883)  33  Thyse  ben  the  xij. 
flyes  wyth  whyche  ye  shall  angle  to  j?e  trought  &  grayllyng, 
and  dubbe  lyke  as  ye  shall  now  here  me  tell.  1675  J.  Smith 
Chr.  Relig.  App.  1.  65  He  who  . .  dubbs  his  Hook  with  a 
counterfeit  Fly,  will  chuse  to  fish  in  troubled  Waters.  1799 
Sporting  Mag.  XIII.  31  Dubbed  with  bear’s  hair  of  a 
brownish  colour.  1846  Blackw.  Mag.  LIX.  310  They  could 
neither  scour  a  worm .  .nor  dub  a  fly. 

6.  a.  To  cut  off  the  comb  and  wattles  of  (a  cock). 

1570  Levins  Manip.  181/39  To  Dubbe  a  cocke,  coronare. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  252/2.  1828  Craven  Dial. 

1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  xiii.  (1883'  403  Cock-fighters  trim 
the  hackles  and  cut  off  the  combs  and  gills  of  their  cocks; 
and  the  birds  are  then  said  to  be  dubbed. 

b.  To  trim  or  crop  (trees,  hedges,  etc.). 

1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham)  73  The  trees,  which  are 
now  cut  and  dubbed.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,,  Dubbings, 
evergreens  with  which  churches  and  houses  are  decorated 
at  Christmas.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Dub,  to  clip  a  hedge. 

7.  To  dress  (cloth)  see  quot.  1847.  Formerly, 
To  4  renovate  ’  old  cloth  or  clothes  :  see  Dubber1. 

[£211400  Liber  Albus  iv.  If.  337  a.  (Rolls)  718  Item,  qe  nul 
face  dubber  ne  fuller  tielx  draps,  et  les  vendent  pur  novels.] 
1801  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  456  For  dressing  or  dubbing 
cloths,  either  wet  or  dry,  otherwise  than  by  green  cards 
and  pickards.  1847-78  PIalliwell,  Dub,  to  strike  cloth 
with  teasels  in  order  to  raise  the  flock  or  nap.  Glouc . 

8.  ‘To  place  good  wares  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
basket  and  inferior  beneath ;  a  term  still  in  use  in 
Billingsgate  Market.’  Riley,  Liber  Albus  III.  311. 

[1290  in  Liber  Albus  iii.  iii.  (Rolls)  378  Et  qe  nulle  soit 
des  pessoners  si  hardi . .  faucementz  a  douber  lour  panyers  ; 
cestassavoir,  mettre  al  desus  panyer  un  demonstrance  de 
convenable  pessoun,  et  dessouthe  en  les  panyers  mettre 
pessoun  desconvenable  de  poy  de  value.] 

9.  To  smear  with  fat  or  grease.  Now  spec,  to 
do  this  to  leather.  Cf.  Dubbing  vbl.  sb.  4. 

£7 1611  Chapman  Iliad  1.  448  All,  after  pray’r.  .kill’d,  flay’d 
the  beeves,  Cut  out  and  dubb’d  with  fat  their  thighs,  fair 
dress’d  with  doubled  leaves.  1615  —  Odyss.  iii.  619  Apart 
flew  either  thigh,  That  with  the  fat  they  dubb’d.  1831 
J.  Holland  Manuf  Metal  I.  162  Well  dressed  ox  or  cow 
leather  ..  when  in  use,  is  occasionally  dubbed  over  with 
neat’s  oil.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  I.  xviii.  398  Grease 
was  needed  for  dubbing  leather. 

10.  To  trim,  or  work  level  and  smooth,  with 
an  adze.  Also  with  off,  down ,  out. 

1711  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuild.  Assist.  160  To  Dub  ;  to 
work  with  an  Addice.  1719  De  Foe  Cmisoe  1.  iv,  I  had., 
to  cut  down  a  Tree,  .hew  it  flat  on  either  Side  with  my  Ax, 
till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  thin  as  a  Plank,  and  then  dubb 
it  smooth  with  my  Adze.  1789  G.  Keate  Peleiu  1st.  315 
Canoes  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  dubbed  out.  1812 
J.  Smyth  Pract.  of  Customs  234  A  paling  board  . .  slabbed 
or  feather-edged  and  dubbed  on  the  sappy  side. 

11.  To  beat  blunt  or  flat. 

1879  Cassell’s  Tec/m.  Educ.  IV.  298/1  The  end  of  the  tube 
is  bent  and  hammered  over  in  any  rough  way  to  pass 
it  through,  .and  is  afterwards  ‘  dubbed  ’  or  ‘  tanged  ’. 

Dub,  ».2  [Known  only  since  1500:  evidently 
onomatopoeic,  imitating  the  sound,  or  suggesting 
the  feeling  of  a  firm  blow  or  thrust  with  something 
blunt.  Cf.  EFris.  dubben  to  butt,  beat,  strike.] 

1.  trans.  To  thrust :  now  implying  a  moderately 
firm  blunt  thrust  or  poke.  •[Formerly  also,  To  stab 
as  with  a  dagger;  to  bring  down  (a  club)  (obs.). 

1513  Douglas  Alneis  iv.  xii.  109  Or  that  Proserpine  . . 
dubbit  hir  heid  Onto  the  Stygian  hellis  flude  of  deid.  £71572 
Gascoigne  Fruites  Warre  Wks.  (1831)  210  With  bodkins 
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dubd  and  doust  to  death.  1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  11.  vii. 
(R.),  He  dubs  his  club  about  their  pates,  a  1659  Cleveland 
Gen.  Poems ,  etc .  (1677)  15  Women  commence  by  Cupid’s 
Dart,  As  a  King  hunting  Dubs  a  Hart.  1836  E.  Howard 
R.  Reefer  xxxiv,  Pigs  . .  were  . .  to  be  seen  dubbing  their 
snouts  under  the  gunnel. 

b.  intr.  To  make  a  thrust  or  dab,  to  poke  (at). 
1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xv,  The  slightest  mistake  as  to 
time  . .  and  at  this  moment  the  flatfish  would  have  been 
dubbing  at  our  ugly  carcasses.  1875  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent 
Vikings  II.  196  The  flounders  would  now  be  dubbing  at 
our  limbs  thirty  fathoms  deep. 

2.  Used  intr.  and  trans.  of  the  beating  or  sound 
of  a  drum.  Also  redupl.  Dub-a-DUB,  rub-a-dub. 
Cf.  Dub  sbfi 

1588  T.  Deloney  3  Ball.  Armada  11.  iv.  in  Arb.  Garner 
VII.  47  With  trumpets  sounding,  and  with  dubbing  drums. 
Ibid.  11.  xiv.  50  The  warlike  Armie  then  stood  still,  and 
drummers  left  their  dubbing  sound,  a  1625  Fletcher  Mad 
Lover  1.  i,  Now  the  drums  dubbs. 

+  Dub,  w.3  Obs.  slang.  [?  corruption  of  Dup  v. 
—  do  up.]  1.  trans.  To  open  (a  door). 

<11700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.  Case,  Tis  all  Bob, 
and  then  to  dub  the  gigg.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Gigger.,  Dub  the  Gig- 
ger,  open  the  Door  with  the  Pick-lock.  1785  in  Grose. 

2.  To  shut  up. 

1812  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Dub  up,  to  lock  up  or  secure 
any  thing  or  place  ;  also  to  button  one's  pocket,  coat,  etc. 

Dub-,  in  Comb.  Chiefly  dial.  [of.  Dubbed  4.] 
Having  a  blunt  point. 

1706  K.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  II.  vui.  12  A  swarthy  dub¬ 
nosed  Fellow,  With  Cheeks  like  rusty  Bacon,  yellow.  1881 
Oxfordsh.  Gloss.,  Dub-point,  dubpointed,  sb.  a  blunt  point ; 
adj.  blunt  at  the  point.  [1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Dub ,  a 
straight-edged,  round-pointed,  dinner-knife  blade.] 

Dub,  dube,  var.  of  Doob,  E.  Indian  grass. 

Dub  -a-ctlib.  [Echoic  ;  cf.  Dub  v.2]  The  sound 
made  in  beating  a  drum  :  used,  a.  advb.,  or  with¬ 
out  construction,  as  a  simple  representation  of  the 
sound ;  b.  as  sb.,  to  name  the  sound,  or  the  drummer 
who  makes  it ;  and  c.  as  adj.  to  characterize  it. 

rtl553  Udall  Royster  D.  iv.  vii.  (Arb.)  74  Now  sainct 
George  to  borow,  Drum  dubbe  a  dubbe  afore.  1576  Gas¬ 
coigne  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  67  When  drums  are  dumb,  and 
sound  not  dub  a  dub.  1583  Stanyhurst  Alneis  vm.  (Arb.) 
137  Lowd  dub  a  dub  tabering  with  frapping  rip  rap  of 
./Etna,  a  1592  Greene  Alphonsus  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  242  Hark, 
how  their  drums  with  dub-a-dub  do  come  !  1608  Day  Hum. 

out  of  Br.  v.  ii.  (1881)  77  These  drumming  dub  adubs  loues 
pleasure  feares.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xviii.  (1737)  81 
The  Dub-o-dub  Rattling  of  the  Drums.  1878  Stevenson 
Inland  Voy.  86  Each  dub-a-dub  goes  direct  to  a  man’s  heart. 

If  Applied,  by  confusion,  to  the  accolade  given  in 
conferring  knighthood . 

1612  Field  Woman  a  Weathercock  1.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy 
XI.  23  The  dub-a-dub  of  honour,  piping  hot  Doth  lie  upon 
my  worship’s  shoulder-blade. 

So  Dub-a-dub  v.  =  Dub  z/.2  2. 

1598  Florio,  T ambussare .  .to  dub  a  dub,  to  drum.  1851 
Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  573  Trumpets  and  drums,  blown  and 
dub-a-dubbed  by  fellows  that.  .1  would  not  trust  [etc.]. 

Dubartas,  -us,  obs.  var.  Jubartes,  a  kind  of 
whale. 

II  Dubash.  (dzzba-J).  East  Indies.  Also  7 
deubash,  9  debash,  dubashee.  [ad.  Hindi 
ddbhdshiya ,  dobdshi,  man  of  two  languages,  f.  do, 
du  two  +  bhasha  language.]  An  (Indian)  interpreter 
or  commissionaire,  employed  in  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  natives,  and  as  a  cicerone,  courier,  etc. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  hid.  §  P.  30  The  Moors,  .not  vouch¬ 
safing  to  return  an  Answer  by  a  Slave,  but  by  a  Deubash, 
who  is  the  Interpreter.  1776  in  Gentl.  Mag.  (1792)  14/2  Two 
days  before  our  arrival  at  Hyderabad,  I  sent  my  Dubash 
on  before.  1814  W.  Brown  Hist.  Prop.  Chr.  (1823)  I.  198 
The  rapacious  dubashes  denied  them  full  payment.  1832 
Marryat  N.  Forster  xxxviii,  By  inquiry  of  the  dubashee. 
1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  318  The 
dubashes,  a  superior  sort  of  valet  de  place  and  cicerone. 

II  Dubba,  dubber.  East  Indies.  Also  7-9 
dupper,  8  duppa.  [Arab.,  Pers.,  and  Urdu 
dabbah  vessel  made  of  raw  skins.]  ‘A  leather  bottle 
or  skin  bag,  used  chiefly  in  India  for  holding  oil, 
ghee,  and  other  liquids,  and  capable  of  holding, 
according  to  size,  from  20  to  80  lbs.  weight  ’ 
(Simmonds  Did.  Trade,  1858). 

1698  Fryer  Acc.E.  India  4  P.  1 18  Their  Butter  ..after  it  has 
passed  the  Fire,  they  keep  it  in  Duppers  the  year  round. 
1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  I.  126  (Y.)  Great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Butter,  which  they  gently  melt  and  put  in  Jars 
called  Duppas.  1799  Ann.  Reg.  26  A  small  quantity  of 
wood-oil,  contained  in  a  dubber,  or  leathern  bottle.  1845 
Napier  Gen.  Order  in  J.  Mawson  Fee.  (1851)  35  (Y.)  What 
became  of  these  dubbas  of  ghee. 

Dubbed  (dz>bd ),///.  a.  [f.  Dub  v}  +  -edE] 

1.  Invested  with  knighthood,  knighted. 

1552  Huloet,  Dubbed,  decuriatus.  1589  Warner  Alb. 
Eng.  v.  xxviii.  (1612)  137  Lord  of  nine  score  dubbed 
knights.  1731  Lett.fr.  Fog's  Jml.  (1732)  II.  257  A  dubb'd 
Plebeian,  Fortune’s  Fav’rite  Fool.  1823  Scott  Talism.  ii, 
A  dubbed  knight. 

2.  Angling.  Dressed,  as  a  hook. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  7V.  Angle  (1883)  11  The  dubbyd  hoke. 

3.  Cropped. 

1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham)  44  Dubbed  hedges. 

4.  Blunted;  blunt,  pointless.  (Now  dial.) 

17.  .E.  Smith  Compl.  H ousewife  (1750)  8  The  spurs  of  the 
pheasant  cock,  when  young,  are  short  and  dubbed.  1796 
Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  ii.  10  His  spurs  will  be  short  and 
dubbed.  1825  IViltsh.  IVords,  Dubbed,  blunt,  pointless. 


+  Dubber1.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  doubeur  repairer,  f. 
douber  to  trim,  dress,  repair :  cf.  Dub  vl  7.] 

A  renovator  of  old  clothes. 

(But  the  meaning  in  quot.  1415  is  uncertain  -  some  have 
conjectured  ‘trimmers  or  binders  of  MSS.’) 

1225-6  Liber  Albus  1.  11.  viii.  (Rolls)  83  Et  Paganus  le 
Dubbour,  unus  vicinorum,  attachiatur  pro  morte  ilia. 
1240-1  Ibid.  1.  11.  xxxviii.  (Rolls)  103  Et  Johannes  Clericus, 
Dubbeour,  et  Thomas  de  Marisco.  .committantur  gaolae. 
1415  Liber  Memorandorum  A/Y  If.  129  b,  in  York  Myst. 
Introd.  20  Que  touz  hosyers  que  vendront  chauuces.  .aueront 
la  charge  del  pagyne  de  Moyses  et  Pharao . .  horspris  les 
Dubbers  et  ceux  que  sount  assignez  a  eux.  1415  Ordo 
paginaruui  ludi  Corporis  Christi  If.  245  Ibid.  26  Escriue- 
ners,  Lumners,  Questors,  Dubbers. 

Dubber  a :  see  Dubba. 

Dubbil,  -ble,  -bul,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Double. 

Du’bbing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dub  vi  +  -ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Dub1. 

1.  The  conferring  of  knighthood ;  investment 
with  a  dignity  or  title. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  438  Help  me  to  knijte  Bi  al  [nne  mi3te, 
To  my  lord  l>e  king,  pat  he  me  ijiue  dubbing,  c  1315  Shore- 
ham  15  A  prince  longeth  for  to  do  The  gode  kny3tes 
dobbynge.  <11440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  7.  1586  Ferne  Blaz. 

Gentrie  152  The  ordering  of  dubbings  and  creations  of 
Knights  or  Esquires.  1611  in  Gutch  Collect.  Cur.  I.  101 
All  Bachelor  Knights  of  more  puny  dubbing.  1676  Mar¬ 
vell  Mr.  Smirke  2  The  Dubbing  or  Creating  of  Witts. 

f  2.  Attire,  dress,  array.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28032  Quen  fiai  see  your  dubbing  ware 
[/.  e.  attiring  gear),  c  1400  A.  Davy  Dreams  76  Bope  hij 
hadden  a  newe  dubbyng  ;  Hure  gray  was  her  eloping. 

3.  Angling.  The  dressing  of  an  artificial  fly; 
concr.  the  materials  used  in  the  process. 

1676  Cotton  Waltons  Angler  it.  300  To  teach  you.. of 
what  dubbing  you  are  to  make  the  several  flies.  1799 
G.  Smith  Laboratory  II.  290  The  dubbing  of  the  fur  of 
a  black  spaniel.  1867  F.  Francis  Angling  vi.  (1880)  214 
note,  The  dubbing,  .of  which  the  fly  is  composed. 

4.  A  preparation  of  grease  for  softening  leather 
and  rendering  it  waterproof.  Also  dubbin. 

1781  J.  Ripley  Orig.  Lett.  23  Take  currier’s  dubbing,  and 
anoint  his  sores.  1819  Rees  Cycl.  XX,  The  hide  or  skin  is 
then  conveyed  to  the  shade  or  drying-place,  where  the  oily 
substances  are  applied,  termed  stuffing  or  dubbing.  1875 
Ure's  Diet .  Arts  III.  96  The  dubbing.. !is  composed  of 
tallow,  brought  to  a  soft  plastic  condition  by  being  melted 
and  mixed  with  cod-liver  oil.  1896  Price  List,  Prout’s 
Dubbin. 

5.  a.  Working  timber  with  an  adze.  b.  Dubbing- 
out  (Plastering) :  see  quot.  1842-76. 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  379  The  expenses  of 
dubbing-out.  1842-76  Gwilt  Archit.  Gloss.,  Dubbing-out 
.  .the  bringing  of  an  uneven  surface  in  a  wall  to  a  plane,  by 
pieces  of  tile,  slate,  or  the  like,  before  it  is  plastered  over. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  116  Dubbing,  working  with  an  adze. 

6.  attrib. 

6Z1300  [see  2].  671400  Octouian  1274  Seuen  dayes  ylyke 
hyt  leste,  The  bredale  and  the  dubbyng  feste.  1864  Web¬ 
ster,  Dubbing-tool ,  a  tool  for  paring  down  to  an  even 
surface.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  51,  Lines,  Fly  Books, 
and  Dubbing  Books. 

Dubbler,  var.  Doubler. 

Dubbletie  :  see  Double jee. 

Du*berous,  Durbersome,  a .  dial,  or  vulg . 
[Corruptions  of  Dubious.]  Dubious,  doubtful. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  17  They  became  a  little  duberous. 
1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  iv.  x,  The  squire.. was  duberous  if 
his  charackter  would  serve.  1837-40  Haliburton  Clockm. 
(1862)  139  As  if  he  was  dubersome  whether  he  ought  to 
speak  out  or  not.  1876  Holland  Sev.  Oaks  xx.  277  ‘She 
was.. a  little  dubersome  about  my  coming  to  time.  1889 
Boldrf.wood  Robbery  under  Arms  (1890)  109  That’s  what 
I’m  dubersome  about. 

Dubiety  (dizebariti).  [ad.  late  L.  dubietds, 
f.  dubitts  doubtful :  see  -ity.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  dubious;  doubtfulness,  dubious¬ 
ness.  b.  An  instance  of  this,  a  matter  of  doubt. 

c  1750  Richardson  (T.),  A  state  of  dubiety  and  suspense  is 
ever  accompanied  with  uneasiness.  1766  W.  Gordon  Gen. 
Counting-ho.  32  So  expressive .. as  to  admit  of  no  dubiety. 
1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Imperf.  Sympathies ,  The  twilight  of 
dubiety  never  falls  upon  him.  1892  Stevenson  A  cross  Plains 
286  On  one  point  there  should  be  no  dubiety. 

b.  1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xx. 
279  Hume’s  account  of  his  own  dubieties.  1845  Carlyle 
Cromwell  (1871)  II.  260  A  terrible  dubiety  tofitself  and  to  us. 

Dubil,  obs.  form  of  Double. 

Dubiosity  (diz/bi^rsiti).  [ad.  L.  type  *dubio- 
sitas,  f.  dubiosus  Dubious  :  cf.  It.  dubbiosita. ] 
=  Dubiousness  ;  with  pi.,  a  doubtful  matter. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  v.  17  Men.. swallow 
falsities  for  truths,  dubiosities  for  certainties.  1821  New 
Monthly  Mag.  II.  299  The  puzzles  and  the  dubiosities  of 
meaning.  1859  G.  Meredith  R.  Feverel  III.  vi.  169  Dis¬ 
tinctly  and  without  a  shadow  of  dubiosity. 

Dubious  (diz/'bias),  a.  [ad.  L.  dubios-us  doubt¬ 
ful,  f.  dubiuvi  doubt,  neuter  of  dubius  doubtful.] 

1.  Objectively  doubtful;  fraught  with  doubt  or 
uncertainty  ;  uncertain,  undetermined  ;  indistinct, 
ambiguous,  vague. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  208  To  abide  the  fortune 
of  battayle,  which  is  ever  dubious  and  uncertayne.  1662 
Stilli ngfl. Orig.  Sacr.  1.  iii.  §  8  In  what  year  of  his  raign,  is 
very  dubious.  1725  Watts  Logic  11.  ii.  §  8  Dubious  pro¬ 
positions  . .  are  distinguished  into  probable,  or  improbable. 
1769  Robertson  Chas.  V ,  III.  vm.  100  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  against  a  known  benefactor.  1813  Busby  tr.  Lucre- 
tins  Life,  The  faint  and  dubious  rays  of  crepuscular  light. 
1868  Stanley  Westm.  Abbey  iv.  350  A  dubious  honour. 


b.  Of  uncertain  issue  or  result. 

1635  J*  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Banish* d  Virg.  181  The 
fight  was  no  lesse  dubious  than  dangerous.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1.  104  His  utmost  power  . .  oppos'd  In  dubious  Battel 
on  the  Plains  of  Heav’n.  1875  Helps  Ess.,  Self- Disc.  16  A 
dubious  deadly  struggle  which  had  terminated  in  his  favour. 
+  c.  Old  Chem.  Dubious  acids :  see  quot.  Obs. 
1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Acid,  Dubious  or  Latent 
Acids ,  are  those  which  do  not  possess  enough  of  the  Acid 
nature  to  give  sensible  marks  thereof  on  the  taste,  but  agree 
with  the  manifest  Acids  in  some  other  properties, 
d.  Of  questionable  or  suspected  character. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  iii.  25  A  large  bed,  covered  with 
clothes  of  the  most  dubious  black-brown  hue.  1884  L.  J. 
Jennings  in  Croker  Papers  I.  vi.  158  She  had  been  absent 
from  England,  .oftentimes  in  very  dubious  company.  1893 
Bookman  June  83/1  Having  got  into  evil  odour  by  their 
dubious  gains. 

2.  Subjectively  doubtful ;  wavering  or  fluctuating 
in  opinion  ;  hesitating ;  inclined  to  doubt. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  189  Though  I 
beleeve..yet  am  I  somewhat  dubious  in  beleeving.  1710 
Norris  Chr.  Prud.  v.  220  Uncertain  Ballancings  and 
Fluctuations  of  a  dubious  Will.  1865  Miss  Braddon  Sir 
Jasper  I.  ii.  40  [She]  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  dubious  ex¬ 
pression.  1874  Helps  Soc.  Press,  xiv.  198  I  followed  them, 
dubious  as  to  whether  I  should  ultimately  interfere. 

Du’biously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  -.]  In  a 
dubious  maimer ;  with  doubt,  doubtfully,  hesi¬ 
tatingly  ;  uncertainly,  vaguely,  ambiguously. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  v.  115  Albertus  magnus 
speaks  dubiously  ..  but  Aldrovand  affirmeth  plainly.  1708 
Swift  Pi-edict,  for  1708  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  152  To  wander  in 
generals,  and  talk  dubiously.  1821  Byron  Sardan.  111.  i, 
How  Goes  on  the  conflict  ?  A.  Dubiously  and  fiercely,  i860 
Holland  Miss  Gilbert  ii.  39  ‘  I  don’t  know  where  you  will 
find  it  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head  dubiously. 

Du’biousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dubious  ;  doubtfulness  ;  doubtful 
character ;  uncertainty,  ambiguity. 

1651  R.  Saunders  Plenary  Possess.  3  All  which  par¬ 
ticulars,  .have  difficulty  and  dubiousnesse  in  them.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  1.  note  (R.),  She  speaks  with  the  dubiousness 
of  a  man,  not  the  certainty  of  a  Goddess.  1865  M.  Arnold 
Ess.Crit.  x.  (1875)411  The  dubiousness  and  involved  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Greek.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  lxxiii,  The 
dubiousness  of  all  medical  treatment. 

Dllbitable  (dizrbitab’l),  a.  [ad.  L.  dubilabilis, 
f.  dubitdre  to  Doubt  :  see  -able,  and  cf.  OF. 
dubitable .]  Capable  of  being  doubted ;  liable  to 
doubt  or  question. 

1624  Middleton  Game  at  Chess  iii.  i.  265  The  dubitable 
hazards  Of  fortune.  1657  Hawke  Killing  is  M.  30  Aristotle 
makes  it  dubitable,  and  disputable,  whether  it  is  better  to 
be  Ruled  by  a  good  Law,  or  a  good  Man.  1704  Norris 
Ideal  World  11.  ix.  391  The  consequence,  which  is  the  only 
dubitable  one,  is  again  proved  by  this  enthymeme.  1893 
Nat.  Obserz'er  30  Sept.  515/1  To  put  into  dubitable  French 
what  he  might  have  said,  .in  indubitable  English. 

Hence  Du'bitafoly  adv.,  in  a  dubitable  manner. 

1864  in  Webster. 

t  Dubitancy.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  *dubitdnlia,  f. 
dubitdre  to  Doubt  :  see  -ancy  and  cf.  OF.  dubi- 
lance.]  Doubt,  hesitation,  uncertainty  of  opinion. 

1648  Hammond  j’mw.  on  Rom.  iv.  25  Wks.  1684  IV.  505 
They  are  ..  without  all  dubitancy  resolv’d,  that  all  the  joys 
of  Heaven  are  forfeited  by  this  choice.  1669  Woodhead 
St.  Teresa  1.  Pref.  3  A  certain  knowledge,  free  from  all 
dubitancy,  of  his  Presence. 

Dllbitant  (diw’bitant),  a.  ( sb .)  [ad.  L.  dubitant- 
em,  pres.  pple.  of  dubitdre  to  Doubt:  see  -ant.] 
Doubting  ;  having  doubts,  absol.  One  who  doubts. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  IX.  39  Why  art  thou.. to  be  less 
dubitant  and  circumlocutory?  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing 
ii.  87  Let  the  dubitant  take  a  piece  of  the  blackest  paper. 
1871  Lytton  Coming  Race  x.  The  male  is  a  shy  and  dubi¬ 
tant  creature.  1895  19//*  Cent.  Oct.  680  The  Church  militant 
rather  than  the  Church  dubitant  may  hold  sway. 

Dubitate  (di/7*bit<?*t) ,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  dubitdt -, 
ppl.  stem  of  dubitdre  to  Doubt.]  intr.  To  doubt, 
hesitate,  waver. 

1837  Carlyle  Ft.  Rev.  II.  11.  vi,  If. .he  were  to  loiter 
dubitating,  and  not  come.  1879  Maudsley  Pathol.  Mind 
vii.  312  If  it  were  some  great  thing  concerning  which  they 
dubitated  and  wavered. 

Hence  Dubitating-,  vbl.  sb.  and  pfl.  a. ;  Dubi- 
tatingly  adv. 

1827  Carlyle  Germ.  Romance  I.  231  Dubitatingly.  1837 
—  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  i,  What  dubitating,  what  circumambu¬ 
lating.  1845  —  Cromwell  (1871)  III.  194  Answered  dubi¬ 
tatingly. 

Dubitation  (diz7bit7i*Jsn).  [a.  F.  dubitation 
(13th  c.),  ad.  L.  dubitdtion-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
dubitdre  to  Doubt.]  The  action  or  condition  of 
doubting;  doubt,  uncertainty  ;  hesitation,  b.  An 
instance  of  this  ;  +  a  matter  of  doubt  (obs.). 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  67  I . .Alle  that  my  progeni- 
touris  hath  .  .seyn,  ffeythfully  beleve  withowtyn  alle  duby- 
tacion.  1570  Buchanan  Chamxleon  Wks.  (1892)  51  The 
Chamaeleon  . .  eftir  sum  dubitatioun  come  to  Striueling. 
£1645  Howell  Lett.  I.  v.  xxi,  It  is  as  true  a  rule,  that  .. 
dubitation  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledg.  a  1734  North 
Exam.  1.  i.  (1740)  28  Lest  the  Author  should  think  himself 
affronted  by  this  Dubitation  touching  his  Story.  1814 
Scott  Wav.  xli,  ‘Beyond  a  shadow  of  dubitation.’  1891 
Spectator  14  Mar.,  The  assertion,  made  with  no  dubitation 
or  reserve. 

b.  1545  ]owExp.  Dan.  xii.  (R.),  The  trewe  inuocacion  of 
God  thorow  Cryst,  thei  haue  turned  it  into  a  dowtfull 
dubitacion.  1683  E.  Hooker  Pref  Ep.  Pordage's  Mystic 
Div.  99  Altercations,  disputations  and  dubitations  of,  in 
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and  about  Mystic  Theologie.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III. 
vii.  yii,  In  the  wreck  of  human  dubitations,  this  remains  in¬ 
dubitable,  that  Pleasure  is  pleasant. 

Dubitative  (di«*bit£tiv),  a.  [ad.  L.  dubitd- - 
tiv-us  (Tertull.)  doubtful,  f.  dubitare :  cf.  F.  dubi- 
tatif  (13- 1 4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Inclined  or 
given  to  doubt ;  expressing  doubt  or  hesitancy. 

1615  [implied  in  Dubitatively].  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl., 
Conjunctions  dubitative ,  those  which  express  some  doubt, 
or  suspension  of  opinion. — as,  if.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A. 
Bede  liii,  Turning  his  head  on  one  side  in  a  dubitative 
manner.  1887  Jessopp  Arcady  49  Your  old  Arcadian’s  style 
of  talk  is  full  of  doubts  ;  it  is  what  may  be  called  the  dubi¬ 
tative  or  approximating  style. 

b.  absol.  A  word  or  phrase  expressing  doubt. 
1835  Southey  Doctor  III.  xcii.  176  Some  one  has  said 
that  the  Devil’s  dubitative  is  a  negative. 

Dvi'bitatively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
dubitative  or  doubting  manner  ;  doubtingly. 

1615  Sir  E.  Hoby  Curry-combe  iii.  121  This  is  the  exposi¬ 
tion.,  so  dubitatiuely  propounded  by  the  Interpreters  them- 
selues.  1858  Carlyle  Fred/c.  Gt.  vi.  ix.  II.  131  The  Reichs- 
hofrath  dubitatively  shook  its  wig,  for  years.  1889  F. 
Barrett  Under  Strange  Mask  I.  vii.  107  ‘H’m — yes’,  said 
I  dubitatively. 

Duble,  Dubler,  Dublet,  obs.  ff.  Double,  etc. 
t  Dubment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dub  v.1  +  -ment  : 
cf.  adubment .]  Dubbing,  adornment,  array. 

13. .  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  A.  1 21  The  diibbement  dere  of  doun 
and  dalez. 

Duboisine  (diwboi’sain).  Cliem.  [see  -ink.] 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  Australian  solan- 
aceous  shrub  Duboisia  myoporioides,  having  quali¬ 
ties  similar  to  those  of  atropine  and  hyoscyamine. 
1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Dubul,  dubylle,  obs.  forms  of  Double. 

Due,  obs.  form  of  Duke. 

Ducal  (diz7-kal),  a.  ( sb .)  Also  5  ducalt,  7 
duckal.  [a.  F.  ducal  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  = 
It.  ducale ,  Sp.  ducal ,  ad.  late  L.  ducdl-is ,  f.  duc-em 
(dux)  leader,  Duke.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  duke  or  dukedom  (also,  of  a  doge). 

In  quot.  1626  =  Of  the  party  of  the  Duke  (of  Buckingham). 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  374  The  bezaunde  imperiall  is 
worth  .1.  ducates,  and  the  ducall  bezaunde  is  worth  .xx. 
ducates.  1626  Crt.  <V  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  1. 106  Some  say 
my  Lord  of  Suffolk  having  given  his  proxy  to  my  Lord  of 
Walden,  his  eldest  son,  and  now,  finding  him  ducal,  hath 
revoked.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2099/4  The  Crest  is  a 
Griffins-head  between  two  Wings,  coming  out  of  a  Duckal 
Coronet.  1731  Swift  On  Pulteney  10  Produce  at  last  thy 
dormant  ducal  patent.  1765-9  Blackstone  Comm.  (1793) 
106  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  Alderney  ..  are  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  ducal 
customs  of  Normandy.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <$*  It. 
I  si.  I.  216  The  Ducal  Gallery  of  Florence.  1851  Ruskin 
Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  i.  17  The  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice.. is 
the  central  building  of  the  world. 

b.  Of  the  rank  or  bearing  the  title  of  duke. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog .  II.  138  The  offices  ..  are  here¬ 
ditary  to  the  ducal  families  of  Ancaster  and  Norfolk. 

c.  Ducal  mantle ,  (a)  the  official  robe  of  a  duke  ; 
(b)  Conch .  a  species  of  mollusc,  Chlamys  pallium . 

1776  Da  Costa  Conchol.  292  The  Ducal  Mantle  Escallop. 
1819  in  Pantologia.  1823  in  Crabb  Technol.  Diet . 

f  B.  sb.  See  quot.  Obs. 

1727s1  Chambers  Cycl.,  Ducals ,  the  letters  patent 
granted  by  the  senate  of  Venice  are  called  ducals. 

Ducality  (diwkae'liti).  humorous,  [f.  prec.  + 
-ity.]  Ducal  rank  or  character ;  concr .,  a  ducal 
personage ;  the  ducal  order. 

1847  Ld.  Houghton  in  Life  (1890)  1. 399  The  German  ducal- 
ities  go  to  Granada.  1848  Ibid.  408  Disraeli  made  an 
excellent  use.. of  the  ducality  of  his  friend.  1891  Pictorial 
World 7  Mar.  307/2  The  Ducality  was  in  high  good  humour. 

Duxally,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a 
ducal  manner ;  as  a  duke. 

1823  Rutter  Fonthill  p.  xxii,  A  lion  rampant,  Argent, 
ducafiy  crowned,  Or. 

Ducape  (di«k£»*p).  [Origin  unascertained.] 
‘  A  plain-wove  stout  silk  fabric  of  softer  texture 
than  Gros  de  Naples . 

Its  manufacture  was  introduced  by  the  French  refugees  of 
1685.’  Beck,  Draper's  Diet. 

1678  Phillips  (ed.  4),  Ducape,  a  certain  kind  of  Silk  used 
for  Womens  Garments.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  98/1 
Womens  Hoods.. made  of. .Sarsenet,  Ducape,  Vinian  Sars- 
net,  Persia.  .Silk.  1773  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1887  IV.  477, 
I  have  had  it  worked  up.  .into  a  French  grey  ducape.  1842 
Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  12/1  Persian,  sarsenet,  gros-de-Naples, 
ducapes,  satin,  and  levantines  are  . .  plain  silks,  which  vary 
from  one  another  only  in  texture,  quality,  or  softness. 

Ducat  (dtf’kat).  Forms  :  4  duket,  5  dokett(e, 
ducatt(e,  5-6  doket,  duekett(e,  5-7  dukat,  (6 
ducade),  6-7  ducate,  duccat(e,  duckat(e,  6-8 
ducket,  5-  ducat,  [a.  F.  ducat  (1395  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  It.  ducato  (12th  c.),  in  late  L.  duedtus 
Duchy,  also  name  of  a  coin,  f.  L.  dux  Duke.] 

1.  A  gold  coin  of  varying  value,  formerly  in  use  in 
most  European  countries ;  that  current  in  Holland, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  being  equivalent 
to  about  9 s.  Afd.  Also  applied  to  a  silver  coin 
of  Italy,  value  about  3J.  6d. 

Used  as  the  name  of  a  silver  coin  issued  in  1140  by 
Roger  II  of  Sicily,  as  Duke  of  Apulia,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  R  DX  AP,  i.e.  Rogerus  Dux  Apuliae ;  according  to 
Falcone  de  Benevento  ‘  monetam  suam  introduxit,  unam 
vero,  cui  Ducatus  nomen  imposuit  ’  (Du  Cange,  s.v.).  In 


1202,  it  appears  (Pappadopoli,  Monete  di  Venezia ,  1893,  81) 
as  the  name  of  a  Venetian  silver  coin,  usually  known  as  the 
grosso.  In  1284,  the  first  gold  ducat,  also  called  zecchino 
(Toro,  was  struck  at  Venice  under  the  doge  John  Dandolo. 
This  coin,  worth  about  9s.,  bears  on  one  side  figures  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  Doge,  and  on  the  other  a  figure  of  Christ 
with  the  legend  ‘  Sit  tibi  Christe  datus  quern  tu  regis  iste 
ducatus  this,  though  it  did  not  originate,  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  spread  the  name,  which  was  subseq.  applied  to 
the  gold  coins  of  various  European  countries. 

C1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  hi.  258  As  fyne  as  ducat  [v.rr. 
doket,  ducket]  in  venyse.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI. 
259  A  duket  bat  is  worby  half  an  Englisshe  noble.  1477 
Poston  Lett.  No.  804  III.  204  In  mony  he  brengyth  with 
hym  an  hundred  thowsand  dokets.  1494  Fabyan  Chron. 
vi.  clix.  148  A  dukat  is  of  sondry  valuys,  but  y°  leest  in  value 
is  .iiii.^.  iii.^.  ob.  &  the  best  .iiii.^.  vii.^/.  1547  1’oorde  Introd. 
Knowl.  xxx.  (1870)  199  In  golde  they  [Castilians]  haue 
duccates  and  doble  duccates.  1555  Eden  Decades  176  The 
double  ducades  whiche  yowre  maiestie  haue  caused  to  bee 
coyned,  are  disparsed  throughowte  the  hole  worlde.  1596 
Shaks.  Merck.  V.  11.  viii.  15  Two  sealed  bags  of  ducats,  Of 
double  ducats,  a  1618  Raleigh  Rem.  (1644)  199  This  Ducket 
currant  for  three  ounces  in  Barbary,  was  then  worth  in 
England  seven  shillings  and  six  pence.  1727-51  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.v.,  The  chief  gold  ducats  now  current,  are,  the  single 
and  double  ducats  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Zurich.  1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Dutch 
ducats,  which  are  reckoned  the  purest  gold,  are  about  95.  6 d. 
sterling.  1835  Burnes  Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  III.  363  A 
Persian  ducat  now  bears  the  value  of  nirte  kurans,  or  rupees. 
1858  Carlyle  Frcdk.  Gt.  11.  xiv.  I.  189  The  latest  existing 
representative  of  the  ancient  Gold  Gulden  is  the  Ducat, 
worth  generally  about  a  Half-sovereign  in  English. 

+  b.  A  money  of  account  in  the  Venetian 
republic.  Obs. 

1611  Cory  at  Crudities  286  Now  whereas  the  Venetian 
duckat  is  much  spoken  of,  you  must  consider  that  this  word 
duckat  doth  not  signifie  any  one  certaine  coyne.  But  many 
severall  pieces  do  concurre  to  make  one  duckat,  namely  six 
livers  and  two  gazets.  1638  Roberts  Merck.  Map  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Halliw.  Shaks.  V.  323  At  Venice  there  were  two 
sorts  of  duccats,  the  one  currant  in  payment,  which  may 
bee  valued  ster.  about  3 s.  4 d.,  and  the  other  of  banco,  which 
may  be  valued  about  4^.,  or  4^.  2 d. 

2.  loosely.  Apiece  of  money;  pi.  Money;  cash. 

1775  Sheridan  Duenna  11.  iv,  I  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
girl’s  fortune,  without  settling  a  ducat  on  her.  1853  Whyte 
Melville  Digby  Grands i.  (Farmer)  From  spendthrift  King 
John  downwards,  the  Christian  has  ever  pocketed  the 
'[Jew’s]  ducats,  and  abused  the  donor.  1895  Cornh.  Mag. 
Aug.  174  Holmes  was  likewise  out  of  ducketts. 

3.  Ducat  gold,  fine  gold ;  also  applied  to 
gilding  of  a  brilliant  colour. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII ,  7  The  garmentes  were 
powdered  with  castels,  and  shefes  of  arrowes  of  fyne  doket 
gold.  Ibid.  80  b,  On  their  faces  visers,  and  all  the  berdes 
were  fine  wyer  of  Ducket  gold.  1808  R.  K.  Porter  Trav. 
Sk.  Russ.  <$*  Swed.  (1813)  I.  iv.  29  The  spire  of  this  edifice  is 
.  .gilt  with  ducat  gold. 

Ducatoon  (dtfkatw’n).  Also  7  ducaton, 
ducattoon,  -oun,  7-8  duccat-,  duckatoon.  [a. 
F.  ducaton  1  a  small  duckat,  or  halfe  duckat  * 
(Cotgr.),  ?  ad.  It.  ducatone  (not  in  Florio)  augm. 
of  ducato  (being  a  bigger  coin  than  the  gold  ducat, 
Della  Criisca)  :  see  prec.  and  -oon.]  A  silver  coin 
formerly  current  in  Italian  and  some  other  European 
states, worth  from  5  to  6  shillings  sterling. 

1611  Coryat  Crudities  285  The  greatest  [Venetian  silver 
coin]  is  the  duckatoone,  which  containeth  eight  livers, .  that 
is,  sixe  shillings.  This  piece  hath  in  one  side  the  effigies  of 
the  Duke  of  Venice  and  the  Patriarch,  .and  in  the  other  the 
figure  of  St.  Justina.  a  1659  Cleveland  Gen.  Poems  (1677) 
40  What  mean  the  Elders  else,  those  Kirk  Dragoons,  Made 
up  of  Ears  and  Ruffs  like  Ducatoons?  1672  Petty  Pol. 
A  not.  385  Weighty  plate  pieces,  together  with  ducatoons, 
making  about  three  quarters  of  the  money  now  current  in 
Ireland.  1704  Royal  Proclam.  18  June  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4029/1  Duccatoons  of  Flanders,  Twenty.  Peny-weight  and 
Twenty  one  Grains,  Five  Shillings  and  Six  Pence.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl. ,  Ducatoon ,  a  silver  coin,  struck  chiefly  in 
Italy;  particularly  at  Milan, Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca, 
Mantua,  and  Parma;  though  there  are  also  Dutch  and 
Flemish  ducatoons. .There  is  also  a  gold  ducatoon,  struck 
and  current  chiefly  in  Holland.  1827  De  Quincey  Murder 
Wks.  1862  IV.  19  He  had  possessed  himself  of  a  ducatoon. 

Duce,  obs.  form  of  Deuce. 

+  Ducena*rious,  a.  Obs.  rarer0,  [f.  L.  duce- 
ndrius,  f.  ducenl  two  hundred  (each).] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Ducenarious ,  pertaining  to  two 
hundred. 

||  Duces  tecum  (diz7‘sfz  trktmi).  Law.  [Latin 
phrase ;  more  fully  sub  poena  duces  tecum ,  ‘  Under 
penalty  thou  shalt  bring  with  thee’.]  A  writ 
commanding  a  person  to  produce  in  court  specified 
documents  or  other  things  which  are  in  his  custody, 
and  are  required  as  evidence. 

1617  Minsheu  Duct  or.  Duces  tecum ,  is  a  Writ  command¬ 
ing  one  to  appeare  at  a  day  in  the  Chauncerie,  and  to  bring 
with  him  some  peece  of  euidence,  or  other  thing  that  the 
Court  would  view.  1658  in  Phillips.  1715  Amer.  State 
Papers  Misc.  (1834)  I.  682. 

Duch(e,  obs.  forms  of  Dutch. 

Duchepers,  -peiris,  corrupt  ff.  Douzepers. 

+  Duxhery.  Obs .  Also  5  douch-,  dowch-. 
[app.  f.  duchd,  earlier  form  of  Duchy  +  -ery,  q.v.] 

1.  The  domain  or  territory  of  a  duke ;  =  Duchy. 

?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  49  He  doubbyd  hys  knyghtez,  Dyvy* 
syde  dowcherys  and  delte  in  dyverse  remmes.  c  1475  Rauf 
Coityar  936  Appeirand  air  To  twa  Douchereis.  1494 
Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  455  Charlis  de  Bloyes  made  his  clayme 
to  that  duchery  by  tytle  of  his  wyfe.  1536  Bellenden 


Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  291  To  have  the  empire  of  Ingland, 
with  the  duchery  of  Normandy. 

2.  A  duke’s  rule  or  term  of  office. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  vi.  v.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The  fourtenthe 
yere  of  his  duchery.  Ibid.  (Rolls)  VII.  119  A  }ere  of  his 
ducherie.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  ccvii.  220  The  .vii.  yere 
of  his  dowchery,  he  went  to  Iherusalem. 

Duchess  (d»'tjes).  Forms  :  4-6  duches,  4-7 
duchesse,  (5  ducesse,  dochesse,  duchez,  dukes, 
6  dutches,  Sc.  duiches),  6-9  dutchess,  6- 
duchess.  [a.  F.  duchesse  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
ad.  late  or  med.L.  ducissa,  f.  dux  {due-')  :  see  Duke. 
The  spelling  dutchess  was  usual  till  c  1810.] 

1.  a.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  duke.  b.  A  lady 
holding  in  her  own  right  a  position  equal  to  that 
of  duke. 

Grand  ( \Great )  Duchess ,  the  wife  of  a  Grand  Duke,  q.v. 
13. .  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Kilt.  2465  Aijmrez  half  suster,  f>e  duches 
dorter  of  Tyntagelle.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2122 
A riadne ,  Myn dere  herte,  Of  A  thenys  duchesse  [z/.m  ducesse, 
duches].  Ibid.  2127  A1  softely  systyr  myn,  quod  she,  Now 
be  we  duchessis  bothe  I  and  }e.  1447  Bokenham  Scyntys 

(Roxb.)  145  Aftyr  the  dochesse  of  York  clepyd  Isabel,  c  1475 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  792/4  Hec  duxissa,  a  dukes.  1529  Act 
21  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  §  28  Any  Chaplaine  of  any  Duchesse, 
Marquesse,  Countesse,  Vicountesse,  or  Baronesse.  1613 
Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  11.  iii. 38  What  thinke  you  of  a  Dutchesse  ? 
Haue  you  limbs  To  beare  that  load  of  Title?  1701  Act  12 
<5*  13  Will.  Ill,  c.  2  §  1  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and 
Dutchess  Dowager  of  Hannover.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav. 
(1760)  II.  2  The  public  audiences  are  given  by  the  great 
dutchess.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P .,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  74  To 
display  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough  under  the  name  of 
Atossa.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  344  A  court  of  de- 
missions  was  held  in  the  names  of  the  duke  and  duchess. 

2.  transf.  f  a.  Lady  (as  feminine  of  lord).  Obs. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iii.  33  Ich  am  hus  dere  douheter, 

duchesse  of  heuene.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  iii.  515  A  dere 
dewchesse,  my  daysyys  lee  !  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Wer - 

burge  1.  2183  A  duches  of  vertue  as  whylom  was  Delbora. 
fig.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  173  (Matz.)  Prynce  !  re- 
membre..Howe  vertue  is  of  vices  a  duchesse. 

b.  slang.  A  woman  of  imposing  demeanour  or 
showy  appearance.  [Cf.  F.  duchesse.’] 
aiqoo  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Rum-dutchess,  a  jolly 
handsom  Woman.  1773  Go’ldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  11,  This 
Stammer  in  my  address,  .can  never  permit  me  to  soar  above 
the  reach  of . .  one  of  the  Duchesses  of  Drury-Lane.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  9  Oct.  8/1  The  dissemination  of  those  articles 
of  apparel  amongst  ‘factory  ladies’  and  the  elderly  ‘duch¬ 
esses  ’  of  Chevalierland  ! 

3.  A  size  of  roofing  slate,  of  24  by  12  inches. 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract .  Build.  396  Countesses  are  in 
size  the  next  gradation  above  ladies  ;  and  Duchesses  still 
larger.  1851  Of/ic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  141  From  ‘ladies' 
(16  inches  by  8)  to  *  duchesses  *  (24  by  12),  the  slates  are  sold 
per  thousand  (of  1200  slates).  1883  [see  Countess  2]. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  duchess-gentlewoman, 
- regent ;  duchess-like  adj. 

1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  52  Her  beauty 
is  duchess-like.  1826  W.  E.  Andrews  Exam.  Fox's  Cal. 
Prot.  Saints  47  The  cause  for  which  the  priest-knight  and 
the  duchess-gentlewoman  suffered  was  one  and  the  same. 
1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xviii.  178  An  honourable 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  Duchess-Regent  in  Normandy. 

Hence  Dirchessship,  the  rank  or  personality  of 
a  duchess ;  Du’chessy  a .,  colloq .,  like  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  duchess  ;  abounding  in  duchesses. 

1607  Chapman  Bussy  D'Ambois  Plays  1873  II.  29,  I  would 
haue  put  that  proiect  face  of  his  To  a  more  test  than  did  her 
Dutchesship.  1819 Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  415  His  Prince- 
ship  and  her  Princessship  ;  his  Dukeship  and  her  Duchess- 
ship,  may  also  find  a  place  in  his  crabbed  vocabulary,  if  he 
prefer  it.  1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XIV.  486  ‘  Lothair '  has  been 
called  a  ‘duchessy’  book.  1887  Sims  Mary  Jane' s  Mem. 
49  A  handsome  nose  that  made  her  look  duchessy. 

Ducht,  pa.  t.  of  Dow  v\ 

Duchtie,  -y,  Sc.  forms  of  Doughty. 

Duchy  (d2rtji).  Forms  :  4-5  duche,  -ee,  4-7 
-ie,  (5  dwche,  -ie),  5-6  duchye,  6-8  dutchie, 
-y,  6-  duchy,  [a.  OF.  ducked ,  later  duchd,  fem. 
(12th  c.  duchetd ,  ducee  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  and  later 
OF.  duchd  masc.  The  former  represents  a  L.  type 
*ducitat-em  dukeship  ;  the  latter  is  =  Pr.  ducat , 
It.  ducato ,  Sp.  ducado late  L.  duedtus  territory  of 
a  duke  ;  f.  L.  dux,  duc-em  leader,  Duke.] 

1.  The  territory  ruled  by  a  duke  or  duchess. 

1382  Wyclif  Nch.  v.  18  The  ^eris  frutis  of  my  duchie  [Vulg. 
annonas  ducatus  met]  I  so^te  not.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C. 
iv.  245  A  kyngdome  o]>er  duche  May  nat  be  sold  so)?ly. 
£•1400  Maundev.  (1839)  i.  7  He  ho!deth..of  the  reme  of 
Roussye  a  gret  partie,  where-of  he  hath  made  3.  Duchee. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  291  The  French  king  should 
clerely  geve  unto  him  all  the  Duchy  of  Guyan  . .  And  that 
king  Edward  . .  should  freely  holde  and  occupie  the  sayde 
Duchie.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  Commw.  (1603)  105 
The  Pope  hath  the  cittie  of  Rome.. the  Dutchie  of  Spolet. 
1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  157  The  dutchy  of 
Carniola.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  iv.  396  Otlio 
.  .had  erected  his  duchy  into  a  kingdom. 

b.  In  Great  Britain,  applied  to  the  dukedoms  of 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster  (the  two  earliest  in 
England)  vested  in  the  Royal  Family,  and  having 
certain  courts  Qf  their  own,  in  which  respect  they 
differ  from  ordinary  peerage  dukedoms. 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxv.  229  Kyng  edward  made 
of  the  erledome  of  cornewayle  a  duchye.  1553.  etc.  Duchy 
of  Lancashire  [see  Chancellor  4].  1645  Sir  R.  Greenville 

in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  ix.  §  104  The  Revenue  of  his  Dutchy 
of  Cornwal.  1703  Act  1  Anne  Stat.  1.  c.  7  §  5  Under  the  . . 
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seals  of  the  duchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lancaster.  1895 
Whitaker  s  A  Imanack  157  Duchy  of  Lancaster  . .  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.  [With  a  List  of  Officers  of  the  two  Duchies.) 

c.  A  district  between  London  and  Westminster 
forming  the  precincts  of  the  Duchy  House  of 
Lancaster. 

1626  Crt.  ff  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  1. 154  St.  Clement’s  parish, 
the  Strand,  the  Duchy,  with  the  Savoy,  have  caused  a  riot. 

2.  attrib.  a.  generally,  as  duchy  rights ;  +  duchy- 
peerage,  a  dukedom,  b.  spec.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  ;  as  duchy 
land,  manor,  tenement  (one  held  of  the  crown  in 
either  of  these  duchies) ;  duchy-chamber,  the 
court-room  at  Westminster.of  the  duchy-court  of 
Lancaster,  held  before  the  chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
(see  Chancellor  4),  or  his  deputy,  having  equit¬ 
able  jurisdiction  over  lands  holden  of  the  Crown 
in  right  of  the  duchy ;  duchy-house,  the  official 
London  residence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 

1555  Act  2  #  3  Phil.  <$-  Mary  c.  20  §  5  The  Fermes  Rentes 
Suytes  and  services  . .  aunsweryd  and  paide  in  the  Court 
of  the  Duchye  Chambre  at  Westminster.  1607  Duchy  court 
[see  Chancellor  sb.  4].  1609  Crt.  %  Times  Jas.  7(1849)1. 

100  The  two  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  and  duchy  keep 
residence  here  in  town  :  of  which  the  last  hath  been,  .driven 
from  the  duchy  house  to  Lambeth  by  the  plague.  1653  Man- 
love  Lead  Mines  193  The  Dutchie  Court  (if  just  cause  be) 
May  yield  relief  against  those  verdicts  three.  1659  Rush- 
worth!  s  Hist.  Coll.  I.  i49^(Title  of  Act  21  Jas.  I.  c.  25)  An 
Act  for  relief  of  Patentees,  Tenants,  and  Farmers  of  Crown- 
Lands  and  Dutchy-Lands.  1672  Leycester  Hist.  Antiq. 
11.  iv,  The  dutchy  office  at  Gray’s  Inne  in  London.  1705 
Ibid.  No.  4132/4  Exposed  to  Sale,  a  Dutchy  Tenement. . 
being  parcel  of  the  Dutchy  Manour  of  Trematon,  and  part 
of  the  Ancient  Dutchy  of  Cornwall.  1750  Carte  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  445  To  shew  his  title  to  the  Dutchy-peerage  of 
Bretagne.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  in.  vi,  The  court  of 
the  duchy  chamber  of  Lancaster  is  another  special  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  1814  Lysons  Cornwall  vii,  The  tenants  of  the 
duchy  manors  are  either  free  tenants,  or  conventionary  or 
customary  tenants. 

+  Du’cible,  &•  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  ducibilis,  f. 
diicere  to  lead.]  a.  That  can  be  led  ;  tractable, 
b.  Able  to  be  drawn  out;  =  Ductile  i. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  2  Here  is  a  ducible  disposi¬ 
tion.  .that  will  follow  upon  the  least  hint.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renou’s  Disp.  427  Silver  is  easily  ducible  and  liquescible. 

Duck  (d»k),  sb. 1  F  orms :  a.  1  duce,  4  duk, 
5-  duck  (5  dukke,  6  ducke).  /3.  4-5  doke  (5 
dooke,  6-  Sc.  duke,  duk,  duik  (deuk).  7.  4-5 
douk,  5-6  dowk.  [OE.  duce  (?  duce),  from  u-  (or 
ft-)  grade  of  *  due  an  to  Duck,  dive  ;  cf.  Da.  duk-and 
lit.  dive-duck  (and=  duck),  Sw.  dyk-fdgel  lit.  dive- 
fowl,  diver  ;  and  the  synonyms  under  Ducker  1. 

The  phonological  history  presents  some  difficulties,  esp. 
owing  to  uncertainty  whether  the  OE.  vowel  was  «  or  u, 
and  the  development  of  the  three  ME.  types  :  dukke,  duk, 
corresp.  to  mod.  duck  ;  doke,  dook,  corresp.  to  mod.  Sc. 
duik  (duk) ;  douke,  dmvke.  Cf.,  for  the  forms,  Brook  v. 
and  Dove;  and  see  Luick,  Untersuch.  zur  Engl.  Laut - 
geschichte  (1896)  §  388,  553.] 

I.  Primary  sense. 

1.  A  swimming  bird  of  the  genus  Anas  and 
kindred  genera  of  the  family  Anatidx,  of  which 
species  are  found  all  over  the  world. 

Without  distinctive  addition  or  context,  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  common  domestic  duck,  a  domesticated  form  of  the 
wild  duck  or  Mallard  ( Anas  boscas).  The  other  species 
(about  125  in  number,  distributed  among  some  40  genera) 
are  distinguished  by  adjuncts  expressing  colour,  appearance, 
or  habits,  as  black,  brown,  crested,  dusky,  pishing ,  grey, 
little,  long-tailed,  noisy ,  painted,  pied,  red-headed, 
ring-necked,  ruddy,  sleepy,  swallow-tailed,  tufted,  velvet, 
whistling,  white-faced  duck,  etc. ;  habitat,  as  channel-, 
creek-,  mire-,  moss-,  mountain-,  river-,  rock-,  sea-,  shoal-, 
surf,  tree-,  wood-duck-,  native  region,  as  American, 
English,  French,  German,  Labrador,  Norway  duck  ;  or  by 
more  distinctive  words  as  Canvas-back-,  Cuthbert-,  Eider-, 
Harlequin-,  Herald-,  Maiden-,  Mandarin-,  Muscovy- 
or  Musk-,  Mussel-,  Penguin-,  Squam-duck,  etc.,  q.v.  in 
their  alphabetical  places.  In  its  widest  technical  sense,  the 
name  includes  the  gadwalls,  garganeys,  golden-eyes,  pin¬ 
tails,  pochards,  scaups,  scoters,  sheldrakes,  shovellers, 
spoonbills,  teal,  whistlewings,  widgeons,  and  other  related 
groups ;  the  geese  and  goosanders,  though  Anatidx,  are 
not  usually  called  ‘  ducks’. 

o.  967  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  538.  III.  18  Andlang 
Osrices  pulle  Let  hit  cymj>  on  ducan  seaj>e  ;  of  ducan  sea]?e 
Let  hit  cymj)  on  Rischale.  1377  Langl.  PI.  B.  xvii.  62 
A-syde  he  gan  hym  drawe  Dredfully  . .  as  duk  [v.r.  5  MSS. 
doke]  doth  fram  \>e  faucoun.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  5  Henne- 
ban  sede  duckys  wylle  kylle.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  110/2  A 
Dukke,  anas.  1530  Palsgr.  215/2  Ducke  a  foule,  canne . 
Duke  of  the  ryver,  cannette.  1564  J.  Rastell  Confut. 
j  ewe  IT  s  Serin.  37  b,  He  is  more  neerer  a  ducke  then  a  duke. 
1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  ii.  136  Though  thou  canst  swim  like 
a  Ducke,  thou  art  made  like  a  Goose.  1699  Damrier  Voy. 
II.  11.  69  Whistling  Ducks  are  somewhat  less  than  our 
Common  Duck.  .In  flying,  their  Wings  make  a  pretty  sort 
of  loud  whistling  Noise.  1845  Hirst  Poems  162  Brooding 
black-duck  from  her  nest  of  turf  In  the  tall  sedge.  1847 
Carpenter  Zool.  §  455  The  Eiders  are  the  largest  of  all  the 
Ducks,  being  as  weighty  as  the  average  of  Geese. 

collective  pi.  1858  Ld.  Malmesbury  Mem.  Ex-Min.  (1884) 
II.  145  It  would  do  for  firing  into  a  flock  of  duck. 

8.  1362  Langi..  P.  PI.  A.  v.  58  He  schulde.  .Drinken 
bote  with  fie  Doke  [So  B.  v.  75.  1393  C.  vii.  174  douke] 

and  dyne  but  ones,  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  58  Hennes, 
goos,  and  dokis.  14..  Lat.  4  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
563  Anas,  a  doke.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  125/2  Dooke, 
byrde  {K.  doke),  anas,  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  D  ij  b,  Tame 
Dookes.  Ibid.  I  vj,  A  badelyng  of  Dokys.  1500-20  Dun¬ 


bar  Fen^eit  Friar  119  Thre  dayis  in  dub  amang  the  dukis. 
1549  Contpl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  dukis  cryit  quaik.  1630-56  Sir 
R.  Gordon  Hist.  Farls  Sutherland Duke,  draig,  widgeon, 
teale.  .and  all  other  kinds  of  wildfowl.  [Mod.  Sc.  duik.] 
y.  1393  [see  /9.]  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  84  Swannes, 
gies,  or  dowkes. 

b.  spec.  The  female  of  this  fowl :  the  male  being 
the  Drake. 

In  the  domestic  state  the  females  greatly  exceed  in  number, 
hence  ducJc  serves  at  once  as  the  name  of  the  female  and  of 
the  race,  drake  being  a  specific  terqi  of  sex. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Millers  T.  300  Thanne  shal  I  swymme 
as  myrie..  As  dooth  the  white  doke  after  hire  drake.  ? c  1475 
Sqr.  lowe  Degre  320  The  tele,  the  ducke  and  the  drake. 
1523  Fitzherb.  Hush.  §  146  Take  hede  how  thy  hennes, 
duckes,  and  gees  do  ley.  1678  Ray  Willughby' s  Ornith. 
111.  iv.  §  1.  380  Between  the  Duck  and  the  Drake  there  is 
this  difference,  that  he  hath  growing  on  his  Rump  certain 
erect  feathers,  .which  she  hath  not.  Mod.  A  flock  of  ducks 
swimming  behind  their  drake. 

c.  The  flesh  of  this  fowl. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  111  Plutarch  assures 
us,  that  Cato  kept  his  whole  family  in  health,  by  feeding 
them  with  duck  whenever  they  threatened  to  be  out  of  order. 

cl.  Antiq.  (More  fully  duck- weight!)  A  stone 
or  clay  figure  of  a  duck  used  as  a  weight  in  ancient 
Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

[1849  Layard  Mon.  Nineveh  Ser.  1.  21  A  duck,  in  baked 
clay,  with . .  a  cuneiform  inscription . .  The  letters  may  denote 
a  numeral.]  1853  —  Nineveh  $  B.  xxv.  601  note ,  The  actual 
weight  of  the  large  ducks  in  the  British  Museum  being 
480  oz.  troy. 

2.  In  phrases  and  proverbial  sayings. 

1611  Cotgr.  s.  v.  Apprendrc,  (An  idle,  vaine,  or  needlesse 
labour)  we  say,  to  teach  his  grandame  to  grope  ducks. 
a  1656  R.  Capel  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  ix.  18  Money, 
which  lying  long  in  the  hank,  comes  home  at  last  with 
a  duck  in  its  mouth.  1863  Kingsley  Water  Bab.  188 
Then  he.  .turned  up  his  eyes  like  a  duck  in  thunder.  1880 
J.  Payn  Confid.  Agent  III.  161  Look  less  like  a  duck  in  a 
thunderstorm.  1889  L.  B.  Walford  Stiffnecked  Genera¬ 
tion  (1891)  321  It  had  all  passed  off  like  water  off  a  duck’s 
back.  1894  Astley  50  Y.  of  Life  I.  22,  I  always  took  to 
shooting  like  a  duck  to  water.  [‘Duck’s  weather’,  ‘fine 
day  for  ducks  referring  to  wet  weather.] 

II.  Transferred  uses. 

3.  A  term  of  endearment. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  282  O  dainty  Ducke  :  O  Deere  ! 
1607  Middleton  Fain,  of  Love  1.  iii,  And  now,  sweet  duck, 
know  I  have  been  for  my  cousin  Geraldine’s  will.  1624’ 
Heywood  Captives  1.  iii,  For  see  you  not  too  women? 
daynty  ducks  !  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xi,  How  is  he 

now,  my  duck  of  diamonds  ?  1880  Spurgeon  Serin.  XXVI. 

46  Her  child . .  was  so  much  her  ‘  duck  *  that  he  grew  up  to 
be  a  goose. 

4.  Short  for  lame  duck  :  see  9. 

5.  Anglo-Ind.  slang.  A  nickname  for  soldiers  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency. 

1803  Elphinstone  in  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  IJfe  (1884)  I.  53 
(Y.  Supp.)  They  have  neither  the  comforts  of  a  Bengal 
army,  nor  do  they  rough  it,  like  the  Ducks.  1879  Low 
Afghan  War  i.  97  The  ‘Ducks’  (as  the  Bombay  troops 
are  called)  enjoy  it  much. 

6.  A  boy’s  game,  also  called  duckstone ,  duckic- 
stone;  also  one  of  the  stones  used  in  this  game, 
and  sometimes  a  player. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  32  (Jam.)  The  duck  is  a  small 
stone  placed  on  a  larger,  and  attempted  to  be  hit  off  by  the 
players  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces.  1888  Elworthy 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Duck ,  a  game.  1893  Cassell s 
Bk.  Sports  #  Pastimes  255  The  players  [at  Duckstone] 
then,  standing  at  home,  ‘  pink  for  duck  *,  that  is,  they 
throw  their  stones  towards  the  block,  and  he  whos^  stone 
remains  farthest  from  the  block  is  first  duck. 

7.  Cricket  slang.  (Short  for  Duck’s  egg).  No 
score,  nought ;  also,  a  player  who  fails  to  score. 

1868  St.  Pauls  Mag.  in  Daily  News  24  Aug.,  Yon  see. . 
that  his  fear  of  a  *  duck  ' — as  by  a  pardonable  contraction 
from  duck-egg  a  nought  is  called  in  cricket-play — outweighs 
all  other  earthly  considerations.  1880  Daily  Tel.  24  Sept., 
Life  is  very  much  like  cricket :  Some  get  scores  and  some 
‘  a  duck  ’.  1885  Fdin.  Daily  Rev.  17  Aug.  3/5  The  former 

batter  proved  a  duck. 

8.  dial,  and  slang.  (See  quots.) 

1873  Slang  Diet.,  Duck ,  a  bundle  of  bits  of  the  ‘  stickings  ’ 
of  beef  sold  for  food  to  the  London  poor.  A  faggot.  1876 
Mid.  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Duck,  a  faggot. 

9.  Lame  duck :  a  disabled  person  or  thing : 
spec .  ( Stock  Exchange  slang) :  one  who  cannot 
meet  his  financial  engagements  ;  a  defaulter.  Also, 
short,  duck. 

1761  H.  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann  28  Dec.  (1843)  I.  60 
Do  you  know  what  a  Bull,  and  a  Bear,  and  a  Lame  Duck 
arc?  1771  Garrick  Prol.  to  Foote's  Maid  of  B.,  Change- 
Alley  bankrupts  waddle  out  lame  ducks  !  1806-7  J-  Beres- 
ford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xn.  xviii,  Attending  at  the 
Stock-exchange  on  settling-day  amidst  the  quack  of  Ducks, 
the  bellowings  of  Bulls,  and  the  growls  of  Bears.  1832 
Macaulay  I lirabea u  Misc.  i860  II.  95  Frauds  of  which  a 
lame  duck  on  the  Stock  exchange  would  be  ashamed.  1889 
C.  D.  Warner  Little  Journ.  xvii,  Do  you  think  I  have 
time  to  attend  to  every  poor  duck  ? 

10.  Bombay  duck  =  Bummalo. 

i860  Mason  Burntah  273  (Y.)  A  fish  nearly  related  to  the 
salmon  is  dried  and  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  has  acquired  the  name  of  Bombay  Ducks.  1879 
F.  S.  Bridges  Round  World  in  6  Months  214  ‘Bombay 
Ducks  ’  are  always  served  with  curry.  These  are  small 
dried  fish  of  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  are  quite  dry  and  crisp. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

11.  a.  attrib.,  as  duck-dance ,  -gun,  - house ,  -pond, 
fool ,  - puddle ,  -tribe,  b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive, 
as  duck-decoying,  fattener ,  fattening,  -hunter, 


-hunting,  -keeper,  - rearer ,  - rearing .  c.  similative, 
as  duck-foot,  - tail ;  footed,  -hearted,  -like,  -toed  adjs. 

1884  Mag.  of  Art  Feb.  143/2  Indulging  in  a  most  ungrace¬ 
ful  *duck-dance.  1886  Athen&um  21  Aug.  230/3  Most 
readers  of  sporting  books  have  some  idea  of  *duck-decoying. 
1895  Westm.  Gaz.  9  May  3/1  *Duck  fatteners  have  to  pay 
highly  for  sittings  of  eggs.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  350  They  killed  more  fowls.. of  the  *duck-foot  kind. 
1813  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893!  I.  85  I  left  my  *duck  gun 
and  went  to  Whitchurch.  1846  Greener  Sc.  Gunnery  285 
Never  make  duck-guns  above  seven-eights  in  the  bore. 
1699  Dampier  Voy.  (1729)  II.  1.  45  Like  so  many  *Duck- 
houses  all  wet  and  dirt.  1730  Index  of  Addison's  Wks. 
(Jod.)  *Duckhunting,  what  Mr.  Bayle  compares  to  it.  1857 
Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  iii,  They  had  never  been  duck- 
hunting  there  since.  1696  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3175/4  Mr. 
Webbs,  the  *Duck-keeper  in  St.  James’s  Park.  1831  T.  L. 
Peacock  Crotchet  Castle  293  To  live  on  a  gravelly  hill — 
without  so  much  as  a  *duck-pond  within  ten  miles  of  him. 
1601  M emorials  of  St.  Giles's ,  Durham  (Surtees)  29  For 
castinge  of  the  *dooke  poole  and  for  dammynge  the  water 
at  giles  bridge  -xxd.  1893  Sinclair  &  Henry  Swimming 
(Badm.  Libr.)  337  Harrow  ..  Its  swimming-pond,  named 
the  ‘  xduck-puddle’,  is  one  of  the  finest  open-air  baths  in 
England. 

12.  Special  comb.  ;  duck-chicken,  one  hatched 
by  a  hen  ;  duck-gravel  (see  quot.) ;  duck-ladder, 
a  kind  of  short  ladder ;  duck-legged  a.,  having 
unusually  short  legs:  so  duck-legs ;  duck’s-off,  the 
game  duck  or  duckstone  ;  duck-oil,  water,  mois¬ 
ture  (Ilalliwell) ;  duck-shot,  shot  of  a  size  suit¬ 
able  for  shooting  wild  ducts;  duck-weight  =  i  d ; 
duck-wife,  a  woman  who  has  charge  of  ducks.  Also 
Duck  and  dkake,  Duck-bill,  Duck’s  bill,  egg. 

1678  T.  Jones  Heart  #  Right  Sov.  201  Neither  under¬ 
stood  the  other  no  more  than  *duck-chickens  their  hen-dam, 
recalling  them  from  connatural  element.  1885  Daily  News 
14  July  2/2  ‘^Duck-gravel,  a  deposit  like  pumicestone^  into 
which  the  ducks  push  their  hills.  Every  ducker’s  place  has 
a  lump  of  this  duck-gravel,  a  coralline  stuff,  .like  little 
oyster  shells.  1883  Law  Times  Rep .  XLIX.  139/1  He 
took  a  shorter  ladder  (called  a  *duck  ladder)  and  placed 
this  duck  ladder  against  the  roof.  1650  Bulwer  Anthro- 
pomet.  263  Or,  why  so  long,  doe  they  make  men  *Duck- 
leg’d  ?  1714  tr.  Adv.  Rivclla  45  Conscious  of  his  duck  Legs 
and  long  Coat.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  (1861)  187  A 
little  duck-legged  fellow,  was  equipped  in  a  pair  of  the 
general’s  cast-off  breeches.  1888-9  Longm.  Mag.  XIII. 
516  Another  [game]  named  ‘  *ducks-off  ’  consisted  in  setting 
on  a  large  flat  stone  a  round  stone,  .which  from  a  certain 
distance  one  strove  to  knock  off.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna 
D.  x,  She  counted  them  like  a  good  *duck-wife. 

b.  Esp.  in  names  of  animals  and  plants  :  duck- 
ant,  the  white  ant  or  termite  ;  duck-eagle,  a 
South  African  species  of  eagle  ;  duck-mole,  the 
Duck-billed  Platypus ;  duck-mud,  Crow-silk ; 
duck’s  foot,  a  local  name  of  Lady’s  Mantle  ;  also 
the  American  May-apple,  Podophyllum  peltaium ; 
duck-snipe  (Bahamas),  the  willet,  Symphcmia 
semipalmata  ;  duck-wheat  =  Duck-bill  wheat ; 
Also  Duck-hawk,  -weed,  etc. 

1851  GosseTWiA  in  Jamaica  283  A  fragment  of  the  earthy 
nest  of  the  *Duck-ants  (Termites).  1731  Medley  Kolben's 
Cape  G.  Hope  II.  136  There  is  another  sort  of  eagle  in  the 
Cape  countries  which  the  naturalists  call  Aquila  anataria, 
or  the  ^Duck-Eagle.  1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  <$•  Daiyo. 
237  The  Ornithorhyncus,  or  *duck-mole  of  Tasmania. 
1884  Miller  Plant-n.,  *Duck-mud,  conferva  rivularis  and 
other  delicate  green-spored  Algae.  1755  Johnson,  * Ducks- 
foot ,  black  snakeroot,or  Mayapple.  1611  Cotgr.,  Bled  rouge, 
ordinarie  red  wheat ;  called  by  Kentishmen,  ^Duck-wheat. 

Duck, -sbfi  Also  7  douke.  [f.  Duck  v!\  A11 

act  of  ducking. 

1.  A  quick  plunge,  a  dip. 

1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  156  note.  Two  singular 
basins.. not  large  enough  for  any  monarch  bigger  than 
Oberon  to  take  a  duck  in.  1876  World  V.  No.  113.  18  The 
elder  women  content  themselves  with  a  few  ducks  as  the 
waves  break  over  them. 

2.  An  instantaneous  lowering  of  head  or  body ; 
a  rapid  jerky  bow  or  obeisance. 

1554 T.  Sampson  in  Strype  Feel.  Mem.  III.  App.  xviii.  46 
The  fond  nods,  crosses,  becks,  and  ducks.  1634  Milton 
Comus  960  Without  duck  or  nod.  a  1652  Brome  New  A  cad. 

I.  Wks.  1873  II.  19  Be  ready  with  your  napkin,  and  a  lower 
douke,  maid.  1802  Lamb  J  .Woodvil  11.  Wks.  612  The  ducks, 
and  nods  Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.  1879  S.  St.  John 
Life  Sir  J.  Brooke  268  The  ball  rushing  over  our  heads, 
caused  a  most  undignified  duck. 

Duck,  sb!&  [Known  only  from  17th  c. ;  app. 
a.  17th  c.  Du.  doeck  1 linnen  or  linnen  cloath’ 
(Hexham  1678) ;  =  Ger.  Inch,  Icel .dukr,  Sw.  duk. ] 

1.  A  strong  untwilled  linen  (or  later,  cotton) 
fabric,  lighter  and  finer  than  canvas;  used  for  small 
sails  and  men’s  (esp.  sailors’)  outer  clothing. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  c.  much  worn  for  trousers. 
1640  in  Entick  London  (1766)  II.  169  Duck  hinderlands, 
middle  good  headlock.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  II,  c.  4  Sched., 
Drilling  &  pack  ducke  ye  100  ells  cont.  6  score.  1780  T.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Lett.  Writ.  1893  II.  329  What  is  to  be  done  for  tents, 

I  know  not.  I  am  assured  that  very  little  duck  can  be  got 
in  this  country.  1835  Marryat  Jac.  Faithf  ii,  A  shirt  of 
coarse  duck.  1883  T.  Hardy  in  Longm.  Mag.  July  258 
The  genuine  white  smock-frock  of  Russia  duck  and  the 
whity-hrown  one  of  drabbet,  are  rarely  seen  now  afield. 

2.  pl.  Trousers  of  this  material. 

1825  Universal  Songster  305  T’other  day  I  saw  a  goose  in 
white  ducks.  1829  Miss  Sheridan  in  Lett.  etc.  Dk.  Som¬ 
erset  (1893),  The  boys  were  in  white  ducks,  with  lightish 
green  jackets.  1849  Thackeray  Pendcnnis  xxv,  They  must 
he  young  Pendennis’s  white  ducks. 
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3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1 745  Gentl.  Mag.  485  Coopers,  duck-weavers,  hemp- 
dressers.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  403  There  is  a  duck 
manufactory  at  Boston.  1849  Thackeray  Pendennis  xxxvi, 
In  a  blue  frock-coat  and  spotless  white  duck  trowsers. 

Duck  (d»k),  v.  Forms:  a.  3-5  {Sc.  6)  duke,  4-6 
douke,  5-6  (iir.and  north,  dial.  -9)  douk,dowk(e, 
6  (Sc.  7-9)  dook ;  0.  6  ducke,  (dokk),  6-  duck. 
[The  ME.  forms  (=  d/7k),  correspond  to  an  OE. 
type  *dilcan  —  MDu.,  MLG.  and  LG.  dtiken  (Da. 
duiken),  OHG.  ttlhhan ,  MHG.  tilchen,  G.  tauchen, 
a  WGer.  strong  vb.  of  2nd  ablaut  series  (with  A 
instead  of  cu,  iu  in  pres.  stem).  This  form  is  still 
preserved  in  Sc.  douh,  dook  (ckdc)  ;  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  c.,  it  was  shortened  in  Eng. 
to  duck,  prob.  by  assimilation  to  Duck  sb. 1  Cf. 
however  MHG.  and  Ger.  ducken  (MHG.  also 
tucken ,  tiicken)  to  duck,  dive,  etc.  :—*dukjan  ;  also 
Sw.  dyka  to  duck,  dive.] 

I.  intr.  1.  To  plunge  or  dive,  or  suddenly  go 
down  under  water,  and  emerge  again ;  to  dip  the 
head  rapidly  under  water. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  23203  (Trin.)  He  i»at  douke]?  ones  per 
doun.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4090  It  was.. bred  full.. Of 
dragons.. &  dotikand  neddirs.  1481  Caxton  Reynard(hxbt) 
60  They  conne  wel  also  duke  in  the  water  after  lapwynches 
and  dokys.  iS52  Huloet,  Ducke  vnder  the  water,  vide 
in  dyue.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  182  The 'outward 
sacrament  of  dipping  or  ducking  in  the  water.  1652-62 
Heyun  Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  7  Though  fto  avoid  their  Darts) 
he  sometimes  ducked,  yet  held  he  still  his  left  hand  above 
the  water.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Douk,  to 
bathe  or  plunge  under  water,  to  duck.  1890  Spectator 
9  Aug.  167/2  It  [a  torpedo]  will  be  able  ‘to  duck’  under 
the  defensive  nettings  carried  by  men-of-war.  Mod.  Sc.  To 
dook  for  apples  at  Hallowe’en. 

b.  To  make  a  sudden  descent  or  dive,  not  under 
water. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  v.  xiii.  126  Quhill  all  the  wallis 
doukis  to  the  ground,  Wndir  the  braing  quhelis  and  asiltre. 
a  1851  Moir  Poems,  Snow  ii,  Behold  the  trees  Their  fingery 
boughs  stretch  out.. As  they  duck  and  drive  about.  1870 
Dickens  E.  Drood  iii,  Receiving  the  foul  fiend,  when  he 
ducks  from  its  stage  into  the  infernal  regions. 

2.  To  bend  or  stoop  quickly  so  as  to  lower  tlie 
body  or  head  ;  to  bob  ;  to  make  a  jerking  bow ; 
hence,  fig.  to  cringe,  yield  ;  so,  to  duck  under. 

1530  Palsgr.  526/1,  I  dowke,  I  stowpe  lowe  as  a  frere  doth. 
1535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  xix.  24  A  wicked  man  can  behaue 
himself  humbly,  and  can  douke  with  his  heade.  1539 
Surrender  of  Monasteries  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1710)  XIV. 
611  Dokkyng,  Nodding  and  Beckynge.  1599  Nashe  Len¬ 
ten  Stuffe  (1871)  89  Douking  on  all  four  unto  him.  1630 
Lf.nnard  tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  (1658)  73  To  duck  and  stoop 
to  all  sorts  of  people.  1713  Pope  Guardian  No.  92  P  5 
He  never  once  ducked  at  the  whiz  of  a  cannon-ball.  1869 
Browning  Rittgfy  Bk.  vin.  1407  Law  ducks  to  Gospel  here. 
1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  (1878)  1. 111.  352  Eat  cold  mutton, 
have  to.. duck  under  in  any  sort  of  a  way.  1887  Besant  The 
World  went  v.  42  [I]  was  comforted  to  see  the  men  at 
the  guns,  none  of  them  killed,  and  none  of  them  ducking. 

II.  trans.  3.  To  plunge  (a  person  or  thing) 
momentarily  in,  into ,  or  tinder  water  or  other  liquid. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23203  He  that  es  duked  ans  dun.  c  1450 
Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  27  In  the  water  either  twyse  or 
thryse  Hee  dowked  him.  1553  Note  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589) 
266  Ducked  at  yardes  arme,  and  so  discharged.  1582-8 
Hist.  James  VI.  (1804)  105  They  were  dukit  in  a  deepe 
loche,  ouer  the  head  thrie  seueral  tymes.  1598  Stow  Surv. 
xi.  (1603)  95  Ouerthrowne,  and  well  dowked.  1631  Ruther¬ 
ford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  78  Howbeit,  ye  may  be  ducked,  but  ye 
cannot  drown.  1751  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1045  A  man 
and  woman  are  to  be  publicly  ducked  at  Tring.  1785 
Burns  Jolly  Begg.,  4th  Recit.,  And  had  in  monie  a  well 
been  dooked.  1790  A.  Wilson  To  E.  Pickett  Poet.  Wks. 
(1846)  109  While  I  can  douk  in  ink  a  quill.  1820  Scott 
Abbot  ii,  I  say,  duck  her  in  the  loch,  and  then  we  will 
see  whether  she  is  witch  or  not. 

4.  To  lower  (the  head,  etc.)  suddenly  and  mo¬ 
mentarily  ;  to  jerk  down. 

1598  E.  Gilpin  Skial.  (1878)  57  But  bring  them  to  the 
charge,  then.. Though  but  a  false  fire,  they  theyr  plumes 
will  duck.  1617  Markham  Caval.  11.  81  If.  .he  haue  taken 
a  custome  to  duck  downe  his  head,  when  he  standeth  still. 
1727  Swift  To  Delany  3  When,  .first  he  hears  The  bullets 
whistling  round  his  ears,  Will  duck  his  head.  1884  Gil- 
mour  Mongols  240  We.  .ducked  our  heads,  and  hurried  into 
the  tent. 

5.  Duck  up  ( Naut .) :  To  raise  with  a  jerk,  haul 
up  (a  sail  that  obstructs  the  steersman’s  view). 

1706  Phillips  s.v.,  *  Duck  up  the  Clew-lines  of  those  Sails  \ 

Duck,  obs.  form  of  Duke,  Tuck. 

Duck  and  drake,  [from  the  motion  of  the 
stone  over  the  watery  surface.] 

1.  A  pastime  consisting  in  throwing  a  flat  stone 
or  the  like  over  the  surface  of  water  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  rebound  or  skip  as  many  times  as  possible 
before  sinking.  Chiefly  in  phr.,  to  make  a  duck  and 
drake,  to  play  (at)  duck  and  drake.  (Often  in  pi.) 

1583  J.  H  igins  tr.  Junius'' NomcnclatoriyV), A  kind  of  sport 
or  play  with  an  oister  shell  or  stone  throwne  into  the  water, 
and  making  circles  yer  it  sinke,  etc.  It  is  called  a  ducke 
and  a  drake,  and  a  halfe-penie  cake,  c  1626  Dick 0/ Devon. 
1.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  14  The  poorest  ship-boy  Might  on 
the  Thames  make  duckes  and  drakes  with  pieces  Of  eight 
fetchd  out  of  Spayne.  1730  Swift  Vind.  Carteret  Wks. 
1755  V.  11.  188  Scipio  and  Lelius  .  .often  played  at  duck  and 
drake  with  smooth  stones  on  a  river.  1829  Nat.  Philos., 
Hydrostatics  i.  2  (U.  K.  S.)  The  common  play  of  making 
ducks  and  drakes,  that  is,  throwing  a  flat  stone  in  a 


direction  nearly  horizontal  against  a  surface  of  water,  and 
thus  making  it  rebound,  proves  the  water  to  be  elastic.  1842 
P.  Parley's  Anti.  III.  15  A  shot  made  a  duck-and-drake  in 
the  water. 

b.  attrib.,  as  duck-and-drake  fashion,  sort. 

1858  A.  W.  Drayson  Sport.  S.  Africa  304  Sometimes  with 
a  duck  and  drake  sort  of  progression  they  [fish]  skipped 
along  over  the  top  of  the  pool.  1893  Boy's  Own  Paper) an. 
183/2  A  cannon  hall  . .  came  Skipping  at  a  long  range  over 
the  water  ‘duck  and  drake’  fashion. 

2.  fig.  In  phrases  :  To  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
or  with,  to  play  (at)  duck  and  drake  with  :  to 
throw  away  idly  or  carelessly;  to  play  idly  with  ; 
to  handle  or  use  recklessly ;  to  squander. 

c  1600  Timon  v.  v,  I  will  make  duckes  and  drakes  with  this 
my  golde.  .Before  your  fingers  touch  a  piece  thereof.  1768- 
74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  164  A  miser  has  it  in  his 
power  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  guineas.  1810 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  VII.  32  His  Majesty’s 
Government  never  intended  to  give  over  the  British  army 
to  the  Governors  of  this  Kingdom  to  make  ducks  and 
drakes  with.  1872  Tennyson  Last  Tournament  344  Ye  .. 
grew  So  witty  that  ye  play’d  at  ducks  and  drakes  With 
Arthur’s  vows.  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  1st.  1.  vi,  Finding 
the  money  to  play  duck  and  drake  with  ever  after, 
b.  Idle  play,  reckless  squandering. 

1614  J.  Cooke  Tu  Quoque  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  212  This 
royal  Caesar  doth  regard  no  cash ;  Has  thrown  away  as 
much  in  ducks  and  drakes  As  would  have  bought  some 
50,000  capons.  <21678  Marvell  Poems,  Char.  Holland, 
Nature. .  Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  drake. 

Hence  Duck-and-drake  v.  trans.,  to  make 
‘ducks  and  drakes’  of;  to  throw  away  idly. 

1700-32  Gentl.  Instructed  18  (D.)  I  would  neither  fawn  on 
money  for  money’s  sake,  nor  duck  and  drake  it  away  for  a 
frolick.  Ibid.  116  Is  it  then  no  harm.. like  children,  [to] 
duck  and  drake  away  a  treasure  able  to  buy  Paradise  ? 

Duckat,  duckatoon,  obs.  ff.  Ducat,  etc. 
Duck-bill,  sb.  [f.  Duck  sb.  +  Bill  sb.-\ 

a.  Red  wheat ;  more  fully  duck-bill  wheat. 

1556  Withals  Diet.  (1568)  2oa/i  Ador ,  is  also  an  other 
kinde  of  wheate.  .whiche  we  doo  nowe  call  duckbill.  1597 
Geearde  Herbal  1.  xl.  §  5.  60  Red  Wheate  is  called  in  Kent 
Duckbill  Wheate.  ^1680  Enquiries  2/2  Wheat— Square 
gray  with  ailes,  otherwise  called  Dunoziex,  Duck-bill  Wheat, 
and  Duke  wheat.  1832  Peg.  Subst.  Foodyz  The  cultivation 
of. .  Duck-Bill,  or  Conical-Wheat — Triticum  turgidum—  has 
been  attempted  in  England. 

b.  The  broad-toed  shoe  worn  in  the  15  th  c. 

1834  Planch£  Brit.  Costume  202  When  men  became  tired 

of  these  pointed  shoes  . .  they  adopted  others  in  their  stead 
denominated  duck-bills. 

C.  =  Duck-billed  platypus  :  see  below. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  28/1  Ornithorhynchus,  Blumen- 
bach’s  name  for  that  extraordinary  quadrupedal  form,  The 
Duckbill  or  Duckbilled  Platypus.  1850  J.  B.  Clutterbuck 
Port  Philip  iii.  42  Platypus,  water-mole  or  duckbill. 

d.  Duck-bill  speculum,  a  speculum  flattened 
like  a  duck’s  bill. 

1879  J.  M.  Duncan  Led.  Dis.  Women  ix.  (1889)  55  The 
duck-bill  speculum  is  the  best.  1882  Quoin’s  Did.  Med. 
1778  Another  form  of  speculum  much  used  of  late  years  . .  is 
the  ‘  duck-bill  ’  speculum. 

Hence  Duck-billed  a.,  having  a  bill  like  a  duck. 
Duck-billed  platypus,  the  Ornithorhynchus  of 
Australia,  a  monotrematous  mammal  having  a 
horny  beak  resembling  the  bill  of  a  duck  ;  duck¬ 
billed  cat,  the  paddle-fish  ( Polyodon  spatula)  ; 
duck-billed  speculum  :  see  Duck-bill  d. 

1822-34  Good  Study  hied.  (ed.  4)  III.  13  The  platypus  or 
ornithorhynchus  as  he  [Blumenbach]  calls  it,  that  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  duck-billed  quadruped  which  has  lately  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Australasia.  1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  317  The 
Ornithorhyncus  or  Duck-billed  Platypus,  the  Water  Mole 
of  the  Colonist.  1859  Cornwallis  New  World  I.  35  Know 
ye  the  land  contrariety  sways.  .Where  black  swans  ..  With 
water-rats,  duck-billed,  come  forth  to  the  day  1 
Duckcoy,  obs.  form  of  Decoy. 

1634  W.  Wood  New  Eng.  Prosp.  (1865)  47  There  be  con¬ 
venient  ponds  tor  the  planting  of  Duckcoyes. 

Ducker1  (dfl’kai).  Forms:  5  dokare,  5-6 
dowker,  6  douker,  Sc.  dowcare,  7  doucker,  9 
Sc.  dooker,  7-  ducker.  [f.  Duck  v.  +-eu  L  In 
sense  2  it  corresponds  to  MDu.  and  MLG.  dflker, 
Du.  duiker,  Ger.  taucher  diver  (bird).]  One  who 
or  that  which  ducks  or  dives. 

1.  A  person  who  ducks  or  dives  under  water; 
a  diver.  In  mod.  Sc.,  douker,  dooker,  a  bather. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  105/1  A  Dowker,  emergator.  1508 
Kennedy  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  379  Thou  sailit  to  get  a  dow¬ 
care,  for  to  dreg  it.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  V.  xii.  431 
Fished  for  by  duckers,  that  dive  into  the  water.  1893  Scott. 
Leader  29  Dec.  7  Glasgow  Morning  Dookers  Holiday  Races. 

2.  A  diving  bird  :  applied  to  the  Colymbidx  or 
Divers  generally  ;  also  spec,  the  little  grebe  or  dab- 
chick.  b.  A  local  name  of  the  Water  Ouzel. 

c  1475  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  762  Hie  mergulus ,  a 
dokare.  1565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Colliutbris. . thebirde 
called  a  Douker,  or  Didapper.  1691  Ray  Creation  147 
Some  sorts  of  Colymbi  or  Douckers.  1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late 
Voy.  Introd.  (1711)  11  Divers  Duckers,  and  other  Sea  Birds. 
1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scotl.  II.  380  [Amongst]  the  sea- 
fowls  are.,  scarfs  or  black  duckers.  1837  Macgillivray 
Hist.  Brit.  Birds  1 1.  50  Cine l us F. u ropsus .  .  Dipper  Ducker. 

1859  A.  Smith  in  Mucin.  Mag.  I.  122  Gulls  of  all  kinds  are 
there,  dookers  and  divers  of  every  description. 

+  3.  A  fighting-cock  that  ducks  its  head.  Obs. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  252/1  A  Ducker,  or  Doucker, 
is  such  a  kind  of  Cock  as  in  his  Fighting  will  run  about  the 
Clod  almost  at  every  blow  he  gives. 


4.  ‘  A  cringer  ’  (J.). 

U  Meaning  uncertain  :  Todd  inserts  it  under  4  ; 
others  would  explain  as  =  duck-hunter. 

1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  x.  iv.  11620)  60  My  dainty 
duckers,  vp  with  your  three-pil’d  spirits. 

Ducker  2.  [f.  Duck  sb. 1  +  -eu  1 .] 

1.  One  who  breeds  or  rears  ducks. 

1885  Daily  News  14  July  2/2  Often  the  eggs  are  sold  to  a 
‘  ducker '.  1889  Pali  Mall  G.  14  May  3/1  Ducks  are.  .dirty 

creatures,  and  if  ‘cleanliness  be  next  to  godliness’  the 
Aylesbury  duckers  are  a  long  way  removed. 

2.  A  ducking-gun. 

1896  Month  Mar.  390  He  warned  us  in  the  most  terrible 
manner  not  to  get  near  his  heavy  ducker  in  the  hows. 

Duxkery.  [f.  Duck  rid  +  -eky.]  A  place 
where  ducks  are  reared. 

1745  tr.  Columella  s  Husb.  vm.  xv,  In  the  middle  of  this 
duckery  a  lake  is  digged.  1791  S.  Rogers  Diary  in  Early 
Life  (1887^,  Saw  the  dauphin’s  garden  and  duckery. 

Ducket,  obs.  form  of  Ducat. 

Duck-hawk.  [f.  Duck  sb.x  +  IIawk.] 

1.  A  common  English  name  of  the  marsh  harrier 
or  moor-buzzard  ( Circus  xruginosus). 

1812  Note  in  Pennant's  Zool.  I.  237  In  some  places  it  [the 
Moor  Buzzard]  is  called  duck  hawk.  1876  T.  Hardy  Ethel - 
berta  (1890)  7  Another  large  bird,  which  a  countryman 
would  have  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  duck-hawks 
that  he  had  ever  beheld. 

2.  U.S.  Applied  to  the  American  variety  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus  var.  anatum). 

1884  Roe  Nat.  Ser.  Sto?y  iv,  Our  duck  or  great-footed 
hawk  is  almost  identical  with  the  .  .  peregrine  falcon  of 
Europe  ..  It  measures  about  forty-five  inches  in  the  stretch 
of  its  wings,  and  its  prevailing  color  is  of  a  dark  blue. 

Duckhood :  see  -hood. 

Duckie,  Duckey  :  see  Ducky. 

Ducking  (dzrkig),  vbl.  sby  [f.  Duck  v.  + 
-ing  !.]  a.  Immersion  in  water. 

1581  [see  Duck  v.  i].  1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Sea¬ 

men  4  Ducking  at  Yards  arme,  hawling  vnder  the  Keele. 
1628  Digby  Voy.  Mcdit.  (1868)  60,  I  punished  by  ducking 
and  other  wayes  a  dozen . .  men.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v. 
Ducking,  There  is  also  a  kind  of  dry  ducking,  wherein  the 
patient  is  only  suspended  by  a  rope,  a  few  yards  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  1771  Franklin  Auiobiog.  Wks.  1840 
I.  30  His  ducking  sobered  him  a  little.  1886  Ruskin  Pr pe¬ 
ter  it  a  I.  378  He  ran  no  risk  but  of  a  sound  ducking,  being 
. .  a  strong  swimmer. 

b.  Prompt  bowing  or  bending  of  the  head  or 
body. 

1539  T.  Chapman  in  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  p.  xv, 
Dome  ceremonyes.  .dokynges,  nodyngs,  and  bekynges.  1641 
Sanderson  Serin.  II.  6  What  are  all  our  crossings,  and 
kneelings,  and  duckings  ?  1880  Miss  BiiaTjdon  Just  as  lam 
xxi,  There  was  much.,  ducking  of  heads  in  the  doorway. 

Du’cking,  vbl.  sb.2  [f.  Duck  sb. 1  ]  The  catch¬ 
ing  or  shooting  of  wild  ducks.  Also  attrib.,  ns 
ducking-punt ;  ducking-gun,  a  fowling-piece 
carrying  a  heavy  charge  a  long  way,  so  as  to  kill 
a  large  number  of  ducks  in  a  flock  at  one  shot. 

1 577  E.  Hogan  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  159  His  pastime  in 
ducking  with  water  Spaniels.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  hi  an  in 
Hum.  1.  i,  Keep  company  with  none  but  the  archers  of 
Finsbury,  or  the  citizens  that  come  a  ducking  to  Islington 
ponds  !  a  1640  Day  Peregr.  Schol.  (1881)  77  Their  wiues 
drew  them  . .  into  the  feilds  a  ducking  with  there  water 
spaniells  in  somer.  1823  J.  F.  Cooper  Pioneer  xxii,  The 
French  ducking  gun.  1880  N.  H.  Bishop  4  Months  iu 
Sneak  box  7  He  constructed  a  new  ducking-punt  with  a  low 
paddle-wheel  at  its  stern. 

Ducking  3.  =  Duck  sb. 3 

1822  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  II.  238  Add  pillow-case 
sheeting,  and  ducking. 

Du  cking,  ppl-  a.  [f.  Duck  v.  +  -ing  A]  That 
ducks,  dives  into  water  or  bows  the  head. 

a  1400-50  [see  Duck  v.  i].  1530  Tindai.e  Prod.  Prcl. 

K  iv,  A  douckynge  hypocrite.  1770  Armstrong  /  mi  tat  ions 
88  The  Cyclades  appear’d  Like  ducking  cormorants. 

Du’cking-pond.  [f.  Ducking  vbl.  sbQ  and  A] 
a.  A  pond  on  which  ducks  may  be  hunted  or 
shot.  b.  A  pond  for  the  ducking  of  offenders. 
(The  senses  cannot  always  be  discriminated.) 

1607  Middleton  Fain,  of  Love  iv.  i,  You  may  take  your 
spaniel  and  spend  some  hours  at  the  ducking-pond.  1625 
Sess.  Bk.  Middlesex  in  frill.  Chester  Archeeol.  Soc.  (1861) 
VI.  224  The  inhabitants  of  the  parishe  of  St.  James,  Clerk- 
enwell,  shall  erect  and  place  a  Cocqueane-Stoole  on  the  side 
of  the  ducking  ponde.  1634W.W00D  New  Eng.  Prosp.  (1865) 
33  No  ducking  ponds  can  affoard  more  delight  than  a  lame 
Cormorant,  and  two  or  three  lusty  Dogges.  1664  Pepvs 
Diary  27  Mar.  1765  Universal  Mag.  XXXVII.  54/1  The 
ducking-pond  in  Whitechapel.  1870  Observer  13  Nov.,  Ball’s 
Pond,  Islington,  takes  its  name  from  the  Ducking  Pond 
which  belonged  to  a  person  named  Ball,  who  kept  a  tavern 
there  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Du’cking- stool.  A  sort  of  chair  at  the  end 
of  an  oscillating  plank,  in  which  disorderly  women, 
scolds,  or  dishonest  tradesmen,  were  tied  and  ducked 
or  plunged  in  water,  as  a  punishment.  See  Cucking- 
stool.  So  Ducking'  tumbrel,  a  ducking-stool 
provided  with  wheels. 

r597  Ipswich  Chamberlain's  Bk  in  Clarke  Ipswich  (1830) 
299  To  porters  for  takiug  down  the  *  Ducking  Stole  ’.  1635 

Records  of  Gravescndxn  frul.  Ches'cr  Archxoi.  Soc.  m 861 ) 
VI.  225  For  two  wheeles  and  Yeekes  for  the  Ducking-Stool. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  iii.  viii.  351  A  Cuck-stool,  or  a 
Ducking  Tumbrel.  1712  Aruutiinot  fohu  Bull  1.  xii, 
Once  for  all,  Mrs.  Mynx  . .  remember,  1  say,  that  there  are 
pillories  and  ducking-stools.  1777  Howard  Prisons  Eng. 
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(1780)  84  The  bakers  at  Vienna  are  punished  for  frauds  by 
the  severity  and  disgrace  of  the  ducking-stool.  1780  B. 
West  Misc.  Poems  in  Andrews  Old  Time  Punishm .  (1890) 
13  There  stands,  my  friend,  in  yonder  pool,  An  engine  called 
the  ducking-stool.  1831  Gentl.  Mag.  Jan.  43/1  In  an  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  Custom-house  at  Ipswich,  is  an  original  duck¬ 
ing-stool.  1853  Wharton  Pa.  Digest  §  455  The  punishment 
of  the  ducking  stool  cannot  be  inflicted  in  Pennsylvania. 

Du'ckling.  [f.  Duck  sb.\  +  -ling,  dim.  suffix.] 
A  young  duck. 

Ugly  duckling the  cygnet,  in  one  of  Hans  Andersen’s 
tales,  hatched  with  a  brood  of  ducklings,  and  despised  for  its 
clumsiness  until  it  grew  into  a  swan.  Hence  the  unpromis¬ 
ing  child  in  a  family  who  turns  out  the  most  brilliant  of  all. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pai'v.  125/2  Dookelynge  (P.  birde),  ana- 
tinus.  c  1532  Devves  Introd .  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  912  The  duck- 
lyns,  les  annetons.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  299  It  is  sport 
alone  to  see  the  maner  of  an  hen  that  hath  sitten  vpon  ducks 
egs..how  at  the  first  she  will  wonder  to  haue  a  teem  of 
ducklings  about  her.  c  1709  Prior  Widmu  Cat  14  Nor 
chick,  nor  duckling,  'scapes,  when  Grim  Invites  the  fox  to 
dinner.  1869  Dulcken  tr.  Andersen  s  Little  Match  Girl 
45,  Ugly  Duckling ,  I  never  dreamed  of  so  much  happiness 
when  I  was  still  the  ugly  Duckling  !  1883  J.  H.  Ingram 

in  Harper's  Mag.  July  226/2  The  mother’s  fears  about  her 
‘  ugly  duckling  ’.  .took  another  turn, 
t  b.  A  term  of  endearment.  Obs. 

1629  Massinger  Picture  11.  i,  Thy  dear,  thy  dainty  duck¬ 
ling,  bold  Mathias.  1716  Addison  Drummer  { T.),  But  hark 
you,  duckling ;  be  sure  you  do  not  tell  him  that  I  am  let 
into  the  secret. 

Hence  Dircklingship,  the  state  of  a  duckling. 
1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  740  Ducks,  whether  ..  full  grown, 
or  in  the  tender  state  of  ducklingship. 

Duckoy,  obs.  form  of  Decoy. 

Duck’s  bill.  The  bill  of  a  duck.  Applied 

а.  to  certain  instruments  of  this  shape,  chiefly  in 
surgery.  Also  attrib. 

1601  Manningham  Diary  Feb.  (Camden)  23  They  grope 
for  the  stone  [in  the  bladder]  with  an  other  toole  which 
they  call  a  duckes  bill.  1676  Wiseman  Chirurg.  Treat. 
314,  I  took  hold  of  it  with  a  Forceps  Ducks  bills.  1794 
Rigging  &  Seamanship  I.  4  Cleats  . .  the  thin  end  is  shaped 
with  a  duck’s  bill.  Ibid,  28  The  lower  ends  are  . .  thinned 
with  a  duck’s-bill  shape. 

b.  Printing.  A  tongue  cut  in  a  piece  of  stout 
paper  and  pasted  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  tympan 
sheet. 

c.  Comb.,  as  duck’s-bill  bit,  a  form  of  bit  for 
use  in  a  brace  in  wood-boring  ;  duck’s-bill  lim¬ 
pet,  a  limpet  of  the  genus  Parmophorus . 

Duck’s  egg.  Also  duck  egg.  The  egg  of  a 
duck  ;  hence,  b.  in  Cricket ,  the  zero  or  *  0  ’  placed 
against  a  batsman’s  name  in  the  scoring  sheet  when 
he  fails  to  score;  no  runs;  hence,  generally  in 
school-boy  slang,  ( nought  \ 

*398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xix.  lxxxiv.  (1495)  914 
Duckys  cgges  ben  more  thanne  hennes  egges.  1601  [see 
Duckling].  1863  Reade  Very  Hard  Cash  vii,  Now  you 
and  I,  at  Lord’s  the  other  day . . achieved . .  the  British  duck’s- 
egg.  1868  [see  Duck  sbP  7].  1881  Standard  8  July  6/1 

Their  captain  was  out  for  the  dreaded  ‘  duck’s  egg  ’. 

c.  The  colour  of  the  egg  of  a  duck  ;  used  attrib. 
1876  T.  Hardy  Ethelbcrta  (1890)  115  A  general  flat  tint  of 
duck’s-egg  green.  1893  Collingwood  Life  Ruskin  II.  190 
The  walls,  painted  ‘duck  egg’,  are  hung  with  old  pictures. 

Duck’s  meat,  duckmeat.  =  Duckweed. 

1538  Turner  Libellus ,  Duckes  meat.  Lens  Palustris. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  142  There  is  a  kind  of  marish  or 
moory  Lentils  (called  Ducks  meat)  growing  of  it  selfe  in 
standing  waters.  1766  J.  Bartram  Jrnl.  7  Jan.  27  Having 
most  of  its  surface  covered  with  duck-meat.  1842  S.  Lover 
Handy  Andy  iii,  There  was  Andy  ..  floundering  in  rank 
weeds  and  duck’s  meat. 

b.  fig.  As  an  epithet  of  contempt. 

1599  Massinger,  etc.  Old  Law  iii.  ii.  Here’s  your  first 
weapon,  duck’s  meat  ! 

Du’ckweed.  The  common  name  for  plants  of 
the  genus  Lemna,  which  float  on  still  water,  so 
as  to  cover  the  surface  like  a  green  carpet. 

c  1440  Promp .  P arv.  125/2  Dockewede,  padella  (P.  para- 
dilla).  1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet .,  Lenteja  de  agua ,  duck 
weede,  Lens  palustris.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  567  The  Water 
also  doth  send  forth  Plants,  that  have  no  Roots  fixed  in 
the  Bottome  . .  Such  is  that  we  call  Duck-Weed.  1745 
Gentl.  Mag.  418  Go  to  a  ditch  where  there  is  a  quantity  of 
duckweed.  1840  Hood  Up  the  Rhine  35  Stagnant  ditches 
and  ponds  covered  with  duckweed. 

Comb.  1895  K.  Grahame  Gold.  Age  20  He  had  rendered  up 
his  duckweed-bedabbled  person  into  the  hands  of  an  aunt. 
Hence  Dwckweedy  full  of  duckweed. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  530/2  The  little  green  duck- 
weedy  moat. 

Ducky  (dzrki).  [f.  Duck  jAI  +  -y,  dim.  suffix.] 
1 1.  A  woman’s  breast.  Obs. 

'i  i 536  Hen.  VIII  Let.  to  A.  Boleyn  in  Select,  fr.  Harl. 
Misc.  (1793)  147  Whose  pritty  duckys  I  trust  shortly  to 
kysse.  1847  -78  Halliwell,  Ducky  (North.). 

2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

1819  Metropolis  III.  252  The  extravaganza  of  ‘  My  heart's 
core,  .my  dearest  love — lovey,  dovey,  or  odious  duckey 

Ducquoy,  obs.  form  of  Decoy. 

Duct  (dtfkt).  [ad.  L.  dnet-us  leading,  conduct, 
command,  in  med.L.  aqueduct,  n.  of  action  f. 
due  ere  to  lead,  conduct,  draw  ;  in  mod.L.  in  sense 

б.  The  L.  form  was  formerly  in  Eng.  use.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  leading  ;  lead,  guidance.  Obs. 
a  1660  Hammond  (J.),  To  obey  our  fate,  to  follow  the  duct 
of  the  stars.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit .  vi.  216  The 
Physician,  .is  bound  to  follow  Nature’s  duct. 


+  2.  Course,  direction,  trend.  Obs. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  48  The  other  the  ductus  or 
course  of  the  hair  turns  away.  1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient. 
146  (T.)  According  to  the  duct  of  this  hypothesis.  1712 
Blair  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  435  Observing,  .the  Duct 
of  its  Fibres.  1718  J.  Chamberlayne  Re  tig.  Philos.  I.  ix. 
§  8  Remarks  upon  each  Duct,  or  Course,  of  these  Nerves. 

+  3.  A  passage,  etc.  leading  in  any  direction.  Obs. 
1670  E.  Brown  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1101  The  ductus’s  or 
veins  of  Metals,do.  .some  times  run  Nortfi  and  South,  a  1711 
Ken  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  431,  I  then  meet 
labyrinthal  Ducts,  Turnings  and  Windings,  dark  Retreats. 

+  4.  A  stroke  drawn  or  traced,  or  the  manner  of 
tracing  it  (cf.  L.  ductus  litterarum ).  Obs. 

1699  N.  Marsh  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  297  Using., 
a  magnifying  glass  for  discovering  the  more  diminutive 
lines,  ductuses,  and  appendages  to  the  Letters.  1760 
Swinton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  857  The  ducts  of  the  letters 
are  drawn  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  they  may  be  in- 
tirely  depended  upon.  1796  Pegge  Anonym.  (1809)  278 
The  ducts  of  the  letters  will  sufficiently  justify  this  reading. 

5.  A  conduit,  channel,  or  tube,  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

1713  Pope  Guardian  No.  173  P7  The  two  fountains., 
were  brought  by  conduits  or  ducts.  1776  Act  16  Geo.  Ill , 
c.  56  (T.)  For  making  and  perfecting  any  channel,  course, 
main  cut,  or  duct,  through  any  of  the  grounds.  1809  A. 
Henry  Trav.  69  The  [sugar-maple]  trees  were  . .  tapped, 
and  spouts  or  ducts  introduced  into  the  wound.  1880 
Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  No.  31.  10  For  letterpress  it  has  two 
ink  ducts. 

6.  a.  Phys .  A  tube  or  canal  in  the  animal  body, 
by  which  the  bodily  fluids  are  conveyed.  Formerly 
used  in  a  wide  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  blood¬ 
vessels  and  alimentary  canal,  but  now  applied 
more  strictly  to  the  vessels  conveying  the  chyle, 
lymph,  and  secretions. 

These  have  names  expressing  their  position  or  character, 
or  in  some  cases  the  name  of  their  discoverer,  as  biliary , 
choledoch ,  cystic ,  efferent ,  gen ito- urinary,  hepatic,  lacti¬ 
ferous,  lymphatic ,  nasal,  pancreatic,  parotid,  thoracic  duct. 
(See  these  words.)  Also  ducts  of  Bellini,  the  excretory 
tubes  of  the  kidneys  ;  duct  of  Bartholin,  ducts  of  Rivinus, 
certain  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland  ;  Steno's  duct ,  that  of 
the  parotid  gland,  which  conveys  saliva  into  the  mouth ; 
Wharton  s  duct ,  that  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  also 
conveying  saliva  ;  duct  of  Wirsuttg ,  the  principal  pan¬ 
creatic  duct ;  Wolffian  duct ,  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
Wolffian  body  or  primitive  kidney. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  570  There  being  peculiar  ductus’s, 
by  which  the  bloud  passetn  into  the  Aorta.  1692  Bentley 
Boyle  Led.  109  All  the  various  ducts  and  ventricles  of  the 
body.  1741  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3)  134  Steno's  Duct  may  be 
traced  some  Way  on  the  Side  of  these  Passages  next  the 
Nose.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  ii.  151  The  whole 
alimentary  Duct,  quite  down  to  the  Anus.  1767  Gooch 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  327  marg.,  The  treatment  of  wounds 
of  the  salival  ducts.  1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  (1847) 
III.  219  Eustachius  had  observed  the  thoracic  duct  in 
a  horse.  1845-6  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I. 
210  The  capillary  system  surrounding  the  biliary  ducts. 
1872  Huxley  Phys.  v.  131  The  neck  by  which  a  gland 
communicates  with  the  free  surface  is  called  its  duct. 

b.  Bot.  One  of  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  tissue 
of  plants,  formed  by  a  row  of  cells  of  which  the 
partitions  have  been  obliterated,  and  containing 
air,  water,  or  some  secretion  ;  spec .  the  narrow 
tubular  continuous  cells  surrounding  the  broad 
cells  or  utricles  in  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum. 

1858  Carpenter  Veg.  Phys.  §  40  The  midrib  and  veins., 
consist  of  three  kinds  of  structure  ; — ducts  or  canals,  which 
are  supposed  to  transmit  fluid.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  I.  433/1 
Ducts,  tubular  vessels  marked  by  transverse  lines  or  dots. 

+  Ducta*rious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  duetdrius  of  or 
for  drawing,  f.  duct -  :  see  prec.  and  -arious.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Duclarious,  thatdraweth,  leadeth, 
or  guideth. 

t  Du’ctate.  Obs.  [Cf.  Duction  and  -ate  k] 
The  product  of  two  quantities  multiplied  together. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  11.  viii.  61  From  the 
medietie  of  the  sides  vnited,  subduct  each  side  seuerally; 
eradicate  the  ductat  of  the  said  medietie  and  remainders. 

Dirctlble,  a,.  Now  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  duct  ibis , 
ad.  L.  type  * ductibilis ,  f.  duct-  ppl.  stem  of  ducere 
to  lead,  draw :  see  -ble.]  =  Ductile. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  77  The  hede 
oweth  rightwysly  to  be  of  gold,  shewyng  hymself  tough 
and  ductyble.  1623  Cockeram,  Ductible ,  easie  to  be  per- 
swaded,  or  drawne.  1660  W.  Secker  Nonsuch  Prof.  12 
The  purest  gold  is  the  most  ductible.  a  1704  T.  Brown 
2  Oxford  Schol.  Wks.  1730  I.  12  If  any  should  prove  more 
intractable  or  less  ductible  than  others.  1847  Lewes  Hist . 
Philos.  (1867)  II.  449  We  must,  .know  from  experience  that 
gold  is  ductible  before  we  can  predicate  ductility  of  gold. 
Hence  DuctibiTity,  ductility,  pliableness. 

1789  Cowper  Lett.  16  June,  Ductability  of  temper. 
Ductile  (dzrktil,  -ail),  a.  Also  7  -il.  [a.  F. 
auctile  (1 3-1 4th  c.  in  Iiatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  due  til - 
is  that  may  be  led  or  drawn,  f.  ducere  to  lead.] 

1.  Of  metal :  a.  That  may  be  hammered  out  thin  ; 
malleable  ;  flexible,  pliable,  not  brittle.  Still  fre¬ 
quent  in  literary  use  :  for  technical  use,  see  b. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xcvii.  6  Syngis  til  oure  God  ..  in 
trumpys  ductils  [Vulg.  in  tubis  dnetilibus ].  1567  Maplet 

Gr.  Forest  10  It  [gold]  is  more  ductile  and  easie  to  be 
brought  to  what  poynt  you  will  then  any  of  the  other. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  fl.  505  The  other  sort  of  copper., 
yeeldeth  to  the  hammer  and  will  be  drawne  out,  whereupon 
some  there  be  who  call  it  Ductile,  i.  battable.  1676  Hobbes 
Iliad  (1677)  290  Pieces  for  his  legs  of  ductile  tin.  1869 
Mrs.  Somerville  Molec.  Sc.  1.  i.  4  Calcium  is  a  bright 


ductile  metal  of  a  bronze  colour.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  II. 
xviii.  229  Greaves  of  ductile  tin. 

b.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
thread,  tough.  (The  current  technical  use.) 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  845  All  Bodies  Ductile  (as  Metals 
that  will  be  drawne  into  Wire).  1796  Pearson  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXVI.  430  The  best  English  copper  is  accounted 
less  tough  and  ductile  than  Swedish  copper.  1826  Henry 
Klein.  Chem.  I.  470  All  the  metals,  that  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  malleable,  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
nickel)  are  also  ductile,  or  may  be  formed  into  wire.  1875 
Emerson  Misc.,  Parnassus  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  359  A  firm 
ductile  thread  of  gold. 

2.  Of  matter  generally  :  Flexible,  pliant ;  capable 
of  being  moulded  or  shaped  ;  plastic. 

1659  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  (1662)  175  The  moist  and 
ductil  matter  in  the  Womb.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
iv.  ii.  303  The  Waters  were  .  .a  more  ductile,  and  possibly 
a  more  fertil  Body  than  the  Earth.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
xii.  208  The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mold.  1735 
Somerville  Chase  iv.  162  Potters  form  Their  soft  and 
ductile  Clay  to  various  Shapes.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  viii. 
209  The  level  interior  is  full  of  ductile  sulphur, 
b.  Jig.  Of  things  immaterial. 

1684  T.  Burnet  Tit.  Earth  1.  187  The  first  principles  of 
life  must  be  tender  and  ductile,  that  they  may  yield  to  all 
the  motions  and  gentle  touches  of  nature.  1788  Reid 
Aristotle's  Log.  iv.  §  3.  77  To  show  of  what  ductile 
materials  syllogisms  are  made.  1842  H.  Rogers  Introd. 
Burke's  Wks.  46  There  never  was  a  man  under  whose 
hands  language  was  more  plastic  and  ductile.  1864  Burton 
Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  239  The  Roman  law.  .has  proved  extremely 
ductile  and  accommodating. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  dispositions,  etc  :  Susceptible 
of  being  led  or  drawn  ;  yielding  readily  to  per¬ 
suasion  or  instruction  ;  tractable,  pliable,  pliant. 

1622  Donne  Serm.  15  Sept.  21  A  good,  and  tractable,  and 
ductile  disposition.  1650  Durye  Just  Re-prop.  16  Men  of 
ductile  spirits  unto  evill.  1765  Johnson  Obs.  Shaks .  Plays, 
Rom.  <$■  Jul.,  Whose  genius  was  not  very . .ductile  to 
humour,  but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehensive,  and  sub¬ 
lime.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  iii.  ii,  The  ductile  temper  of 
Adeline  yielded  easily.  1894  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Marcella 
II.  310  The  man.  .was  in  truth  childishly  soft  and  ductile. 

4.  Of  water :  Conducted  or  capable  of  being 
made  to  flow  through  channels. 

[a  1637  B.  Jonsons  Fall oJMortimerVJV.s.  (Rtldg.)  503/2, 
I  felt  it  ductile  [1640  dactile  :  see  Dactile]  through  my 
blood.]  1728  Pope  Dune.  1.  62  Ductile  dulness  new  mean¬ 
ders  takes.  1737  Savage  Of  Public  Spirit  16  Lo ! 
ductile  riv’lets  visit  distant  towns !  i834  Blackw.  Mag. 

XXXV.  177  The  ductile  streams,  after  performing  their 
fertilizing  office,  bound  over  the  rocks. 

Hence  Du’ctilely  adv. ;  Du’ctileness  {rare), 
a  1612  Donne  Biaflai'aros  (1644)  155  Gold. .by  reason  of 
a  faithfull  tenacity  and  ductilenesse,  will  be  brought  to 
cover  10000  times  as  much  of  any  other  Mettall.  1618  — 
Serm.  Iii.  524  Which  shevves  the  Ductilenesse,  the  Appli- 
ablenesse  of  Gods  Mercy.  1629  Ibid,  cxxxvi.  439,  I  come  into 
the  hands  of  my  God  as  pliably,  as  ductilely,  as  that  first 
clod  of  Earth  of  which  he  made  me  in  Adam. 

Ductilrmeter.  [f.  L.  ductil-is  Ductile  + 
-meter:  cf.  mod.  F.  ductilimbtre  (Littre).]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  ductility  of  metals. 

1825  W.  Hamilton  Diet.  Terms  Arts  <$*  Sc.  cited  in 
Worcester  1846. 

Ductility  (dffktrliti).  [f.  Ductile  +  -ity, 
after  L.  type  *ductilitds  \  cf.  F.  ductilitc  (1701  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality  of  being  ductile. 

1.  Capability  of  being  extended  by  beating, 
drawn  out  into  wire,  worked  upon,  or  bent ;  mal¬ 
leability,  pliableness,  flexibility. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  44  This  Ductility  of  Spirit  com- 
mendeth  Men,  as  well  as  that  other  doth  Mettals.  1683 
Evelyn  Diary  19  Sept.,  I  stepp’d  into  a  goldbeaters  work- 
house,  where  he  shew’d  me  the  wonderfull  ductilitie  of  that 
spreading  and  oylie  metall.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I. 
435  Argillaceous  earth  is  distinguishable  from.. a  certain 
viscidity  and  ductility,  which  proceed  from  its  power  of 
retaining  water.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Art  II. 
364  The  ductility  of  platina  is  such,  that  it  has  been  drawn 
into  wire  of  less  than  the  two-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  1881  Lubbock  in  Nature  No.  618.  407  Sup¬ 
posing  that  glacier  ice  enjoys  a  kind  of  ductility, 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1654  [see  prec.].  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  III.  ix.  i.  164 
Never  was  there  ductility  of  genius  equal  to  his.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  202  Greater  ductility  and  energy 
of  language. 

2.  Capability  of  being  easily  led  or  influenced; 
tractableness,  docility. 

1654  Whiti.ock  Zootomia  220  Calling  Obstinacy,  Solidity ; 
and  humble  Ductility  after  further  Reason,  and  Discovery, 
Sceptick  Inconstancy.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Joiirn.  (1778)  I. 
46  {Remise  Door)  As  I  led  her  on,  1  felt  a  pleasurable 
ductility  about  her.  1880  Kinglake  Crimea  VI.  ix.  247 
A  spirit  of  servile  ductility. 

t  Du’ction.  Obs.  Also  5  duccioun.  [ad.  L. 
ductidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  ducere  to  lead.]  The 
action  of  leading  or  bringing,  lit.  and  fig.  (In 
quot.  1430  =  multiplication.) 

c  1430  Art  of  Nombryng  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  11  Oft  of  duccioun 
of  figures  in  cifres  nought  is  the  resultant,  as  here,  wherof 
it  is  evident  and  open,  yf  that  the  first  figure  of  the  nombre 
to  be  multipliede  be  a  cifre,  vndir  it  shalle  be  none  sette. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  Ixvi.  299  By  the  but  meanly 
wise  and  common  ductions  of  bemisted  Nature,  it  would 
haue  been  no  very  powerful  Oratory.  a  1696  Scarburgh 
Euclid  (1705)  36  Euclide  only  means  a  Mental  Duction, 
or  Position  of  that  strait  line  between  any  two  points. 

Du  ctless,  a.  [  less.]  Having  no  duct. 

Ductless  glands ,  *  term  applied  to  several  bodies  which 
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present  the  general  character  of  glands,  but  possess  no  I 
excretory  ducts.  They  are  the  thymus  and  thyroid  bodies,  ! 
the  spleen,  adrenals,  and  the  vascular,  carotic,  coccygeal, 
and  pituitary  bodies.’  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

1849  52  Todd  Cy cl.  Ana t.  IV.  1112/1  The  ductless  glands. 
1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knoiul.  IX.  89  The  liver,  in  one  of  its 
functions,  is  a  ductless  gland.  1881  Mivart  Cat  237  The 
Thyroid  Body,  or  gland  is  another  ductless  structure  of 
unknown  function. 

Ductor  (dzrktai,  -gi).  [a.  L.  ductor  leader, 

agent-n.  from  df/cerc  to  lead.]  A  leader. 

1 1.  ‘  The  leader  of  a  band  of  music,  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  court '  (Halliw.)  Obs. 

15 . .  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  Ill  in  Househ.  Ord.  9  Mynstrelles,  ! 
ductors  or  centeners,  everye  man  by  the  daye.  .0.  o.  12. 

+  2.  A  line  which  ‘  leads  ’  in  some  direction.  Obs. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Card.  Cyrus  ii.  115  The.. Lozenge 
figure . .  being  most  ready  to  turn  every  way  . .  having  its 
ductors.  .at  each  Angle. 

3.  Printing.  A  roller  which  conveys  the  ink 
from  the  ink-fountain  to  the  distributing-rollers. 
Cf.  Doctor  sb.  7  a.  Also  ductor-roller. 

1851  Ojffic.  Cat  at.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  283  [A]  trough  formed 
of  an  iron  roller,  called  the  ductor,  against  which.,  an  iron 
plate  rests,  and,  by  its  pressure,  regulates  the  quantity  of 
ink.  .The  ink  is  conveyed  by  the  ductor-roller  to  the  table. 

t  Ductory.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  duct- :  see  above 
and  -ory.]  A  conducting  instrument  or  appliance. 

1678  Wanley  Wand.  Lit.  World  in.  xliv.  §  15.  226/1 
I  did  therefore  put  words  into  this  ductory  of  the  voice. 

Ductule  (dfl-ktiwl).  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *ductul- 
us,  dim.  of  duct-tts. ]  A  minute  duct. 

1883  Foster  &  Balfour  Embryol.  I.  vi.  18  (Cent.)  As 
the  ductules  grow  longer  and  become  branched,  vascular 
processes  grow  in  between  them. 

+  Du'cture.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *ductura,  f. 
ducere  to  lead  :  see  -ure.] 

1.  Leading,  guidance,  direction. 

1644  J.  Goodwin  In  hoc.  Triumph.  (1645)  84  Willingly  and 
by  the  ducture  of  their  own  inclinations,  a  1677  Manton 
Wks.  1871  II.  332  Observe  the  ducture  and  leading  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1737)  IX.  v.  (R.),  To  steer 
our  practice  according  to  the  ducture  of  the  universal  church. 

2.  Extension  or  movement  in  some  direction. 

1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  xxii.  328  A  melodious  song, 

a  delicious  harmony.. by  ductures  scarce  perceivable  in  the 
throat.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  v,  Lines  are 
Artificially  made  by  the  ducture  of  some  point. 

3.  A  duct  or  channel. 

1670  Maynwaring  Vita  Sana  vi.  81  Aliene  matter.. sent 
forth  by  the  next  convenient  ducture,  or  emunctory. 

Ducypers,  var.  Douzeters,  Obs. 

Dud  (clod).  Chiefly  pi.  duds  (dodz).  colloq. 
and  dial.  Also  5-7  dudde.  [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  +  An  article  of  clothing,  a  coarse  cloak  (1 obsi ). 
Usually  (now  always)  pi.  =  Clothes,  [slang  ox  colloq. 
depreciatory  or  humorous). 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  568  Birrus  vet  Birrum,  i.gros- 
sum  vestimentum ,  a  dudde.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  134/2 
Dudde,  clothe,  amphibilus.  1567  Harman  Caveat  86  We 
wyll  fylche  some  duddes.  a  1605  Montgomerie  Flyting 
w.  Polwart  34s  When  thy  duddes  are  bedirtten.  1651  Ran¬ 
dolph,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  in.  i.  Wks.  (1875)  431  By 
these  good  stampers,  upper  and  nether  duds,  I'll  nip  from 
Ruffmans  of  the  Harmanbeck.  1790  Burns  Jolly  Beggars 
8th  Recit.,  They  toom’d  their  pocks,  an’  pawn’d  their  duds. 
1831  Scott  Jrnl.  5  Mar.,  I  promised  to  shake  my  duds  and  I 
give  them  a  cast  of  my  calling.  1861  Ramsay  Remin.  Ser. 

11.  126  He's  mair  need  o’  something  to  get  duds  to  his  back. 
1866  Mrs.  Stowe  Lit.  Foxes  26  Girls  knit  away  small  for¬ 
tunes.  .on  little  duds  that  do  nobody  any  good.  1881  Trol-  I 
lope  Marian  Fay  iii.  (Farmer),  To  see  her  children  washed 
and  put  in  and  out  of  their  duds. 

attrib.  a  1529  Skelton  Poems  agst.  Garnesche  46  In  dud 
frese  ye  was  schryned  With  better  frese  lynyd. 

b.  slang  and  dial.  Effects  in  general,  *  things  ’. 

1662  Head  &  Kirkman  Eng.  Rogue  (Farmer)  All  your 
duds  are  binged  avast,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Dudds ,  Cloaths  or  Goods.  1780  R.  Tomlinson  Slang  Pas¬ 
toral  ix.  2  No  duds  in  my  pocket,  no  sea-coal  to  burn.  1877 
E.  Peacock  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Duds ,  workmen’s  tools, 
clothes,  personal  possessions  of  small  value. 

2.  pi.  Rags,  ragged  clothes,  tatters.  (Rarely  sing.) 

1508  Kennedie  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  384  Cryiand  caritas 

at  durris.  .Bairfut,  brekeles,  and  all  in  duddis  vpdost.  1768 
Ross  Helenore  40  (Jam.)  A  hair-brain’d  little  ane  wagging 
a’  wi'  duds.  1822  Scott  Nigel  v,  A  ragged  rascal,  every 
dud  upon  whose  back  was  bidding  good-day  to  the  other. 
1823  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  I.  81  (Jam.  s.  v.  Cuff)  He  fell  into 
the  corner  of  the  room  like  a  sack  of  duds.  1880  Besant  & 
Rice  Seamy  Side  xix,  She.  .was  clothed  in  nothing  but  old 
rags  and  duds.  1889  Besant  Bell  of  St.  Paul's  III.  21. 

3..  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  person,  rare. 

(In  quot.  1870,  perh.  =  scarecrow  :  see  next.) 

1825  Jamieson  s.  v.,  Applied  to  a  thowless  fellow.  .‘  He’s 
a  soft  dud.’  Roxb.  1840  Carlyle  Let.  in  Froude  Life  in 
Lond.  I.  vii.  186  A  wretched  Dud  called  — ,  member  for — 
called  one  day.  1870  Putnam's  Mag.  Feb.  (Farmer^, 
Think  of  her  ?  I  think  she  is  dressed  like  a  dud  ;  can’t  say 
how  she  would  look  in  the  costume  of  the  present  century. 

Hence  Du’dman,  a  scarecrow,  dial. 

1674  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Dudman ,  a  Maulkin  or 
Effigies  set  up  to  fright  Birds  from  Corn  or  Grain  sowed. 
1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Dudman,  a  scarecrow,  also  a 
ragged  fellow.  1825  in  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.  1844  J.  T. 
Hewlett  Parsons  $  IV.  x,  He  was  just  like  a  dudman. 

[Duddels,  given  in  some  Diets.  =  Duds  ;  but 
probably  a  misprint  for  puddles. 

1562  Pilkington  Exp.  A bdiam.  P ref.  Aaviij,  As  he  that 
ripes  in  a  dungehyll,  is  infect  with  the  smell  therof.;so 
good  men,  now  searchinge  the  festerd  cankers  and  riping  1 
the  stinking  duddels  of  Poperi,  for  a  time  smell  evil.] 


Dudder  (dtrctai),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [var.  of 
Didder.]  intr.  To  shudder,  shiver. 

a  1658  Ford,  etc.  Witch  Edmonton  11.  i,  I  dudder  and 
shake  like  an  aspen  leaf,  a  1846  Spurdens  Suppl.  P'orby's 
Voc.  E.  Anglia ,  Dudder ,  to  shiver  with  cold,  or  with  fear ; 
to  shudder ;  but  a  more  expressive  word. 

Duddery.  dial .  [f.  Dud  +  -ery.]  A  place 

where  woollen  cloth  is  sold  or  manufactured. 

a  1552  Leland  Collect.  (1774''  II.  444  (Stourbridge)  Sacel- 
lum  &  inditia  ruderum  domus  veteris  eo  loco  ubi  nunc 
pars  fori  lanarii,  Angl.  the  Duddery.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer 
(ed.  2)  s.  v.  Stourbridge ,  Great  store  of  serges,  duroys, 
druggets,  &c.  from  Exeter,  Taunton,  Bristol.. and  some 
too  from  London :  so  that  the  Duddery,  an  area  of  80  or 
100  yards  square,  in  which  the  clothiers  unload,  resembles 
Blackwell- Hall.  1806  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1306  In 
this  duddery  [at  Stourbridge  fair] . .  100,000 /.  worth  of 
woollen  manufacture  has  been  sold  in  less  than  a  week. 
[A  correspondent  says  that  a  large  woollen  factory  at 
Haverhill  in  Suffolk  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Duddery.] 

+  Duddle,  sb.  Obs.  rare .  A  teat,  nipple. 

1708  T.  Ward  Eng.  Ref  (1716)  242  To  his  lips  Madge 
held  the  Bottle,  On  which  he  suckt,  as  Child  at  Duddle. 

t  Duddle,  v.  Obs.  [cf.  Doddle  v .  and  Diddle 
vf~\  trans.  To  confuse,  muddle. 

1548  W.  Patten  Exped.  Scott,  in  Arb.  Gamer  III.  129 
Howbeit  because  the  riders  were  no  babies,  nor  their  horses 
any  colts,  they  could  [with  their  rattles]  neither  duddle  the 
one  nor  affray  the  other.  1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  47  So 
duddld  with  such  varietee  of  delyghts  . .  [they]  coold  not . . 
tend  their  work  a  whyt. 

t  Du’ddroun.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  f.  Dud.]  An  oppro¬ 
brious  epithet :  ?  One  clad  in  duds. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poejns  xxvi.  71  Mony  slute,  daw,  and 
slepy  duddroun.  1536  Lyndesay  Ans'io.  Kingis  Flyting 
59  To  indyte,  how  that  duddroun  was  drest,  Drowkit  with 
dreggis,  quhimperand  with  mony  quhryne. 

Duddy  (dzz-di),  a.  Sc.  [f.  Dud  +  -y  L]  Ragged. 

1723  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  i.  Song  v,  Little  love  or 
canty  cheer  can  come  Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry 
toom.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxx,  There  isna  a  wheen 
duddie  bairns  to  be  crying  after  ane.  1845  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Lett.  I.  306  That  two-year-old  duddy  child. 

Hence  Du'ddiness  (Jam.  1825). 

Dude  (diz7d).  US.  [A  factitious  slang  term 
which  came  into  vogue  in  New  York  about  the 
beginning  of  1S83,  in  connexion  with  the  1  esthetic  ’ 
craze  of  that  day.  Actual  origin  not  recorded.] 

A  name  given  in  ridicule  to  a  man  affecting  an 
exaggerated  fastidiousness  iri  dress,  speech,  and 
deportment,  and  very  particular  about  what  is 
resthetically  ‘  good  form  ’ ;  hence,  extended  to  an 
exquisite,  a  dandy,  ‘  a  swell  ’. 

1883  Graphic  31  Mar.  319/1  The  ‘  Dude  ’  sounds  like  the 
name  of  a  bird.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  American  slang  for 
a  new  kind  of  American  young  man.. The  one  object  for 
which  the  dude  exists  is  to  tone  down  the  eccentricities  of 
fashion  ..  The  silent,  subfusc,  subdued  ‘  dude  ’  hands  down 
the  traditions  of  good  form.  1883  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Transcript  24  June,  The  new  coined  word  ‘dude’  ..  has 
travelled  over  the  country  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity 
since  but  two  months  ago  it  grew  into  general  use  in  New 
York.  1883  American  VII.  151  The  social  ‘dude’  who 
affects  English  dress  and  the  English  drawl.  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  LXVII.  632  The  elderly  club  dude.  1884  in  Bryce 
Amer.Commw.  (1888)  II.  App.  642  Dudes  and  roughs,  civil 
service  reformers  and  office-holding  bosses,  .join  in  midnight 
conferences.  1886  A.  Lang  in  Longm.  Mag.  Mar.  553  Our 
novels  establish  a  false  ideal  in  the  American  imagination, 
and  the  result  is  that  mysterious  being  1  The  Dude  ’. 

Hence  Dtfcledom,  Du’deness,  Divdery,  Du’- 
dism  (nonce-sods.),  the  state,  style,  character  or 
manners  of  a  dude ;  Dudine  (-rn),  a  female  dude  ; 
Du’dish  a.,  characteristic  of  a  dude  ;  foppish. 

1883  Philad.  Times  No.  2892.  2  Not .  .to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  dude  or  the  dudine  in  his  dominion.  1885 
Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  15  June  2/3  The  intense  dudeness  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  early  days  is  illustrated  by  a  letter 
written  in  1830.  1889  Bookworm  237  Any  dudish  Anglo¬ 
maniac  or  Fifth  Avenue  ‘  bud  ’.  1889  Voice  (N.  Y.)  2  May, 

The  Pharisaical  dudery  which  presumes  to  deny  her  (woman) 
a  place  in  the  world . .  equal  with  man.  1890  Teacher  (N.  Y.) 
Sept.  101  Are  we  traveling  the  way  of  the  Greeks  ?  . . 
Is  dudism  becoming  more  contagious  among  us  than  phil¬ 
anthropy?  1891  A.  Welcker  Woolly  West  69  Joe  then 
went  east,  and  . .  married  a  young  dudine  out  there..  1894 
Dickson  Life  Edison  230  A  dudish  applicant,  with  an 
overweening  sense  of  his  own  self-importance.  1894  Forum 
(U.  S.)  May  345  [It]  would  relegate  its  champion  to  the 
realms  of  dudedom. 

Dude,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Do  v. 

Dudeen  (dzzdz'n).  Also  dodeen,  doodheen, 
doudeen,  dudheen.  Irish  name  for  a  short  clay 
tobacco-pipe ;  now  generally  known  in  Great 
Britain,  and  esp.  in  the  British  Colonies  and  U.S. 

1841  Lever  C.  O'Malley  evii,  A  short  dudeen  graced  his  lip. 
1842  T  hackeray  Fitz-Boodle' s  Conf.  Wks.  1869  XXI I.  215, 
I  found  the  Irish  doodheen  and  tobacco  the  pleasantest 
smoking  possible.  1880  Senior  Trav.  J-  Trout  in  An  i- 
podes  100  (He]  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  dudheen. 

t  Dudgen,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  [perh.  the  same  as 
Dudgeon  sb J  :  a  dagger  with  a  handle  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  being  cheap  and  often  regarded  as  an  inferior, 
unreliable  weapon;  cf.  quots.  1581  and  1590  in 
Dudgeon  sbJ  3.] 

A.  sb.  ‘  Poor  stuff  ’,  trash. 

1592  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  139  The  stalest  dudgen 
or  absurdest  balductum  that  they.. can  invent. 

B.  adj.  1.  Mean,  poor,  contemptible. 

1589  Na'.hi:  Almond for  Parrat  5  a,  We  talkt  euen  now 


of  a  dudgen  destinction  from  which  my  Bedlam  brother  .. 
with  the  rest  of  those  patches,  striue  to  deriue  theyr  dis¬ 
cipline  disobedience.  1593  Drayton  Idea  427  Think’st 
thou,  my  Wit  shall  keepe  the  pack-Horse  Way,  That  ev'ry 
Dudgen  low  Invention  goes  1 

2.  ?  Ordinary,  homely. 

1613  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Captain  11.  i.  Though  I  am  plain  and 
dudgeon,  I  would  not  be  an  ass.  c  1618  Fletcher  Q. 
Corinth  11.  iv,  Tell  him  I.. would  request  to  see  him  pre¬ 
sently  :  Ye  see  I  use  old  dudgen  phrase  to  draw  him. 

Dudgeon  (dp-d^n),  sb.1  Forms:  5-6  dogeon, 
5  dogean,  dojoun,  dugion,  6  dogen,  -ion, 
dugyon,  6  doodgean,  6-7  dudgen,  -in,  -ion, 
6-  dudgeon.  [Occurs  as  digeon  in  AF. :  the 
form  of  the  word  suggests  a  French  origin  ;  but  no 
corresp.  word  has  been  found  in  continental  French.] 
+  1.  A  kind  of  wood  used  by  turners,  esp.  for 
handles  of  knives,  daggers,  etc.  Obs. 

(According  to  Gerarde  1597  =  boxwood.  The  same  sense 
has  been  attributed  to  dudgin  in  the  following  quot.  from 
Holland’s  Pliny,  where  however  the  Latin  is  obscure,  and 
the  English  a  very  rude  rendering  of  it.) 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xvi.  xvi,  Now  for  the  Box  tree,  the 
wood  thereof  is  in  as  great  request  as  the  very  best :  seldom 
hath  it  any  grain  crisped  damask-wise,  and  neuer  but  about 
the  root,  the  which  is  dudgin  and  ful  of  work.  For  other¬ 
wise  the  grain  runneth  streight  and  euen  without  any  wau* 
ing.  [Pliny  :  In  primis  vero  materies  honorata  buxo  est 
raro  crispanti  nec  nisi  radice,  de  cetero  lenis  quies  est 
materiae  silentio  quodam  et  duritie  ac  pallore  commenda- 
bilis,  in  ipsa  vero  arbore  topiario  opere.] 

1380  Ordinance  for  Cutlers ,  Lond.,  in  Lett.  Bk.  H.  If. 
cxviii,  Qe  nulles  manches  darbre  forsqe  digeon  soyent 
colourez.  [tr.  in  Riley  Mem.  Londo?i(i%6%)  439  No  handle  of 
wood,  except  dogeon.]  1439  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  1 1 1.  96  De 
j  dagger,  cum  manubrio  de  dogeon.  1443  Ibid.  II.  88  Unum 
par  cultellorum  cum  manubrio  de  dugion.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  436/2  Ronnyji,  as  dojoun,  or  masere,  or  o}?er  lyke.  1502 
Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  245  All  my  stuf  beyng  in  my  [Cut¬ 
ler’s]  shoppe,  that  is  to  saye,  yuery,  dogeon,  horn,  mapyll. 
1535  in  Maddison  Line.  Wills  (1888)  11  A  pare  of  heads  of 
dogeon.  1550-1600  Customs  Duties  (B.  M.  Add.  MS. 
25097)  Dogen,  the  c  peces  containing  vxx  xs.  1562  Turner 
Herbal  11.  71b,  The  wilde  ashe..can  scarsly  be  knowen 
from  dudgyon  and  I  thynke  that  the  moste  parte  of  dogion 
is  the  root  of  the  wilde  ashe.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  (1633) 
1225  (L.)  Turners  and  cutlers  . .  doe  call  this  woode  [box 
woode]  dudgeon,  wherewith  they  make  dudgeon-hefted 
daggers.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  II,  c.  4  Sched,,  Dudgeon  the 
hundred  peeces  cont.  five  score,  j.  li. 

+  2.  The  hilt  of  a  dagger,  made  of  this  wood  :  cf. 
dudgeon- haft  in  4.  Obs . 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  i.  46,  I  see  . .  on  thy  Blade,  and 
Dudgeon,  Gouts  of  Blood. 

3.  Hence  dudgeon-dagger,  and  in  later  use  duef- 
geon :  A  dagger  with  a  hilt  made  of  £  dudgeon  ’  ; 
also,  a  butcher’s  steel,  arch . 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddons  Answ.  Osor .  10  b,  Upon  the  whiche 
when  you  rushe  with  your  doodgean  daggar  eloquence. 
1590  Greene  Wks.  (1882)  VIII.  199  Loose  in  the  haft  like 
a  dudgin  dagger,  a  1687  Cotton  Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  83  With 
Dudgeon  Dagger  at  his  Back.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  vii, 
Bid  me  give  him  three  inches  of  my  dudgeon-dagger. 

1638  Brome  Antipodes  v.  v.  Wks.  1873  III.  328  Take 
your  dudgeon,  Sir,  I  ha  done  you  simple  service.  1663 
Butler  Hud.  1.  i.  379  It  was  a  serviceable  Dudgeon,  Either 
for  fighting  or  for  drudging.  Ibid.  ii.  769  That  Wight  With 
gauntlet  blue  and  Bases  white  And  round  blunt  Dudgeon 
[some  later  edd.  truncheon].  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  II. 
iii.  v,  And  still  the  dudgeon  sticks  from  his  left  lapelle. 
1882  Shorthouse  J.  Inglcsant(g&.  2)  II.  xix.  372. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dudgeon-knife  \  f  dudgeon- 
dagger  :  see  3 ;  dudgeon-haft,  the  hilt  of  a 
dagger,  made  of  *  dudgeon 9 ;  hence  dudgeon- 
hafted  a.  (< arch .) ;  +  dudgeon-tree  =  1. 

1559  Will  of  J.  Gryffyn  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  dagger  wt 
the  *dudgen  hafte  gilte.  1611  Cotgr.,  Dague  a  roelles,  a 
Scottish  dagger;  or  Dudgeon  haft  dagger,  a  1612  Har- 
ington  Epigr.  iv.  11  A  gilded  blade  hath  oft  a  dudgen  haft. 
x^34-5  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  108  [IJ  bought  in  Edinburgh 
. .  a  dudgeon-hafted  dagger,  and  knives,  gilt.  1816  Scott 
Old  Mort.  xxxvi,  I’ll  dash  your  teeth  out  with  my  dudgeon- 
haft  !  1841  Borrow  Zincali  (1872)  213  I’d  straight  un¬ 

sheath  my  ^dudgeon  knife  And  cut  his  weasand  through. 
1861  Thornbury  True  as  Steel  (1863)  III.  20  Cutting  out 
the  heavy  lead  window  frame  with  a  short  heavy  dudgeon- 
knife.  1551  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  21  (Jam.)  Certane  *dugeon 
tre  coft  he  him.  1602  Dekker  Satirom.  Wks.  1873  I.  195, 1 
am  too  well  rancht.  .to  bee  stab’d  With  his  *dudgion  wit. 

Dudgeon  (d»-d33n),  sb .2  and  a.  Forms  :  6 
dudgion,  duggin,  6-7  dudgen,  (7  dodgeon, 
dudgin,  -ing),  7-  dudgeon.  [Origin  unknown  ; 
identical  in  form  with  prec. ;  but  provisionally 
separated  as  having,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  con¬ 
nexion  of  sense.  Cf.  Endugine. 

A  conjectural  derivation  from  Welsh  dygen  malice,  resent¬ 
ment,  appears  to  he  historically  and  phonetically  baseless.] 

A  feeling  of  anger,  resentment,  or  offence ;  ill 
humour.  Almost  always  in  phr.  in  dudgeon ,  and 
esp.  with  qualifying  adj.,  as  high ,  great .  deep. 

x573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  28  Who  seem’d  to 
take  it  in  marvelus  great  duggin.  1592  Greene  Disput.  6 
Taking  it  in  dudgion,  that  they  should  be  put  down  by  a 
Pesant.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  i.  1  When  civil  dudgeon 
first  grew  high.  1687  Congreve  Old  Bach.  11.  ii,  I  hope  you 
are  not  going  out  in  dudgeon,  cousin  ?  1781  Mad.  D'Arblay 
Diary  May,  I  returned  without,  .any  remaining  appearance 
of  dudgeon  in  my  phiz.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  v,  They  often 
parted  in  deep  dudgeon.  1862  Trollope  Orley  F.  xxvii. 
(1873)  195  You  must  not  be  in  a  dudgeon  with  me.  1865 
Livingstone  Zambesi  ix.  197  He  went  off  in  a  high  dud¬ 
geon.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  23  Feb.  5/3  [He]  resigned  his 
position  as  reporter  of  the  Committee  in  high  dudgeon. 


DUDGEON. 

+  B.  attrib.  and  adj.  Resentful,  spiteful ;  ill- 
humoured.  Obs. 

[1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  C  b,  If  such  a  onecloo  but  nod,  it 
is  right  dudgin  and  deepe  discretion.]  1599  Nashe  Lenten 
Stuffe  (1871)  5  Those  dull-pated  pennifathers,  that  in  such 
dudgeon  scorn  rejected  him.  1625  Lisle  Du  Bartas,  Noe 
128  Another  speaketh  low,  one  dudgen  is  and  spightful. 

Hence  Du’dg-eon  v .,  to  be  in  dudgeon.  rare . 

1859  G.  Meredith  R.  Feverel  xxxviii,  You’ve  never  been 
dudgeoning  already. 

Dudine,  Dudish,  Dudism  :  see  Dude. 
Dudleyite  (dzrdlqaitk  Min.  [f.  Dudleyville, 
a  town  in  Alabama,  U.  S.]  A  hydrous  mica  formed 
by  the  transformation  of  margarite. 

1873  in  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  XIII.  404.  1875  Dana's 

Min.  App.  ii.  17  Dudleyite.  .has  the  form  of  margarite. 

Dudman :  see  Dud. 

Due  (di/7),  a.  and  adv.  Also  4-6  dew,  dewe, 
dwe,  5  deu,  diewe,  dwwe,  duewe,  5-6  du,  7 
dueue.  [ME.  a.  OF.  deii,  later  dil ,  orig.  pa.  pple. 
of  devoir  to  owe  late  L.  *debiit-um  for  debitum  : 
cf.  It.  dovuto ,  formerly  devuto ,  owed,  due.] 

A.  adj.  1.  That  is  owing  or  payable,  as  an  en¬ 
forceable  obligation  or  debt. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  68  (Trin.)  For  J?ere  shal  mede  wibouten 
let  Be  sett  to  him  for  dew  [Go it.  duel]  dett.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Set.  Wks.  III.  312  ^if  tij>es  when  dewe  bi  Goddis  coin- 
aundement.  1413  Pilgr.  Soiule  (Caxton)  v.  xiv.  (1859)  79 
Owre  raunson  were  superhaboundaunt,  ouer  that  was  due. 
1596  Shaks.  Mcrch.  V.  iv.  i.  411  Three  thousand  Ducats 
due  vnto  the  lew.  1616  Sir  F.  Kingsmill  in  Lismore 
Papers  Ser.  11.  (1887)  II.  18  Bouth  confesse  the  dueue  debt 
but  I  can  gett  itt  of  neyther.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Re¬ 
treat.  11.  (1677)  160  It  must  speedily  die,  and  pay  the  Debt 
that’s  due  to  Nature.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  s.v.,  A 
debt  is  said  to  be  due  the  instant  that  it  has  existence 
as  a  debt ;  it  may  be  payable  at  a  future  time.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  v.  §  4.  238  The  amount  of  service  due 
from  the  serf  had  become  limited  by  custom.  1891  Law 
Times  XC.  409/1  The  whole  of  those  sums  remained  due. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  That  owes.  Now  dial,  oxcolloq. 

1413  Pilgr.  Soiule  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  vii.  61  They  ben  due 

to  payen  this  dette.  1812  Ingram  Poems  73  (Jam.)  He., 
strives  to  pay  what  he  is  due  Without  repeated  craving. 

c.  Phrases.  To  fall  or  become  due  :  to  become 
immediately  payable,  as  a  bill  on  reaching  maturity. 
To  grow  or  accrue  due :  to  be  in  process  of  maturing 
for  payment. 

1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  96  The  Time  must  precisely 
be.  .written  in  every  Bill  of  Exchange,  that  the  Drawer  may 
certainly  know  when  they  fall  due.  1695  in  Picton  L'pool 
Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  263  Now  due  or  accrewing  due.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  224  Nor  for  what  estate  the  rent 
was  to  be  paid,  nor  when  or  on  what  days  it  was  to  grow 
due.  1882  Bithell  Count ing-ho.  Diet.  (1893)  89  The  bill 
really  becomes  due  on  the  third  day  of  grace,  and  not 
earlier,  unless  it  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good 
Friday,  or  a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving,  in  which 
cases  the  bill  becomes  due  the  day  before.  If  on  a  Bank 
Holiday,  tha  day  after.  1896  I.aw  Times  C.  509/1  Income 
which  has  become  due  and  has  not  yet  been  paid  over. 

t  2.  Belonging  or  falling  to  by  right.  Obs . 

C1400  Destr.  Troy  61  Dites  full  dere  was  dew  to  the 
Grekys,  A  lede  of  )>at  lond  &  logede  horn  with.  1553  Eden 
Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  32  Whatsoeuer.  .vnknowen  landes 
shoulde  be  discouered  in  the  Easte  partes  the  same  to  be 
dewe  to  the  Portugales.  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  ii.  6  In 
Rome  there  is  an  other  preferment  successively  due  to 
Dominicans,  from  the  time  of  Dominicus  de  Guzman. 
3655  M.  Carter  Hon.  Rediv.  (1660)  26  A  new  Coat  .. 
which  is  due  to  the  descendents  onely  of  his  body. 

f  3.  Belonging  or  incumbent  as  a  duty.  Obs. 

C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  603  Cleopatra ,  Hym  thoute 
there  nas  to  hym  no  thyng  so  dewe  As  Cleopatras  for  to 
love  and  serve. 

+  4.  Pertaining  or  incumbent  as  a  necessity.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Kntls  T.  2186  To  maken  vertu  of  neces- 
sitee,  And  take  it  weel,  that  we  may  nat  eschue,  And  namely 
that  to  vs  all  is  due  \i.e.  death].  C1400  Destr.  Troy  2673  It 
wasdesteynid  by  dome,  &  for  due  holdyn.  1491  Act  7  Hen. 
VII ,  c.  12  Preamb.,  Deth  is  due  to  every  creature  born  in 
this  world. 

5.  Owing  by  right  of  circumstances  or  condition  ; 
that  ought  to  be  given  or  rendered  ;  proper  to  be 
conferred,  granted,  or  inflicted,  a.  with  to. 

3393  Gower  Conf.  II.  18  To  pursue  Thing,  which  that  is 
to  love  due.  3393  Ibid.  I.  19  There  is  a  helle,  Whiche 
unto  mannes  sinne  is  due.  a  3450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868) 
34  For  to  grete  [people]  ye  make  curtesie  of  right,  the 
whiche  is  dew  to  hem.  a  3533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxiii.  219 
Honoure  is  dew  to  them  that  dyserueth  it.  3648  Gage  West 
Ind.  iii.  8  Absolved  . .  from  all  sinne,  and  from  their  Purga¬ 
tory  and  Hell  due  unto  it.  1653  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xiv. 
68  He  that  winneth  Meriteth,  and  may  claime  the  Prize  as 
Due.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  262  p  9  The  first  Place  among 
our  English  Poets  is  due  to  Milton.  3732  Ibid.  No.  426  P  1 
The  Care  of  Parents  due  to  their  Children.  3838  Lytton 
Alice  7  So  much  is  due  to  the  wishes  of  your  late  husband. 

b.  simply.  Merited,  appropriate ;  proper,  right. 

33..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  49  3if  me  be  dy^t  a  destyne  due 
to  haue,  What  dowes  me  )>e  dedayn,  o)>er  dispit  make  ?  1489 
Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  i.  3  Warres  and  bataylles  shold  be 
acursed  thyng  and  not  due.  3500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xlviii. 
77  Full  law  inclynnand  with  all  dew  reuerens.  3593  Spenser 
M.  Hubberd  3237  Hell,  his  dewest  meed.  3631  Bible  Luke 
xxiii.  41  We  receiue  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds,  but  this 
man  hath  done  nothing  amisse.  3633  Bp.  Hall /Am/  Texts 
321  The  Lord  ..  shall  execute  due  vengeance  upon  Satan. 
1635  Brathwait  A  read.  Pr.  Ded.,  Your  Honours  in  duest 
observance  Ri  :  Brathwait.  1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  67 
He  useth  a  decent  and  due  Epithet,  thus,  Honourable 
Judge,  Honoured  Sir.  3807  Ckabbe  Par.  Reg.  11.  154 
Silent,  nor  wanting  due  respect,  the  crowd. 
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6.  Such  as  ought  to  be,  to  be  observed,  or  to  be 
done ;  fitting  ;  proper ;  rightful. 

c  1325  Poem  temp.  Edw.  II  (Percy)  1,  Knygts  shuld  were 
clothes  Ischape  in  dewe  manere.  c  3400  Apol.  Loll.  15 
[It]  procedi)?  in  dewe  ordre.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  61,  I 
do  but  )>at  diewe  is.  3562  WinJet  Cert.  Tractates  i.  Wks. 
1888  I.  4  The  passage  and  dew  course  is  parti ie  tyli  vs 
knawin.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxix.  173  At  last  re- 
duceth  the  people  to  their  due  temper.  3688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  m.  146/1  In  the  working  of  Landskips ..  observe 
a  due  distance  of  things.  3728  T.  Sheridan  Persius  ii. 
(1739)  29  You  may  offer  these  Prayers  in  due  Form.  3762 
Kames  Elem.  Crit.  xviii.  (1833)  315  A  beauty  that  results 
from  a  due  mixture  of  uniformity  [etc.].  3806  A.  Knox 

Rem.  I.  35  It  will  produce  its  due  effects.  3843  Myers 
CatJi.  Th.  iii.  xxxviii.  136  The  due  use  of  some  human  gift. 
3885  Act  48  4-  49  Viet.  c.  54.  §  4  Such  certificate  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  due  election  of  the  person  therein 
mentioned. 

b.  Of  time. 

c  3385  Chaucer  L.  G.  JV.  Prol.  364  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27)  To 
heryn  here  excusacyons  . .  In  duewe  tyme  whan  they  schal 
it  profre.  c  3400  Destr.  Troy  6584  Troilus  was  takyn.  .And 
don  out  of  daunger  for  the  due  tyme.  3535  Coverdai.e 
Prcrv.  xv.  23  O  how  pleasaunt  is  a  worde  spoken  in  due 
season?  3551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  45  b,  Thynges,  that 
in  due  tyme  followe  the  causes  that  went  before.  3611 
Bible  Gal.  vi.  9  In  due  season  we  shall  reape,  if  we  faint 
not.  3667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  152  This  Patriarch  blest, 
Whom  faithful  Abraham  due  time  shall  call.  3711  Budgei.l 
Sped.  No.  77  ip  1,  I  left  him  to  be  convinced  of  his  Mistake 
in  due  time.  3876  Black  Madcap  V.  vii.  69  In  due  course 
of  time  they  got  into  the  hot  air  of  London. 

7.  Such  as  is  necessary  or  requisite  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  adequate,  sufficient. 

c  3400  Destr.  Troy  32867  pat  |?e  pepull.  .shuld  send  ffor 
Dyamed  the  dughty,  with  his  du  helpe.  £3400  Lanfranc  s 
Cirurg.  112  [Veins]  bryngen  lijf  and  dewe  norischinge  and 
cordialle  spiritis.  3464  Paston  Lett.  No.  483  II.  147  Ye 
havynge  dooe  swerte  [surety]  both  in  obligacions  and  pleggs. 
1563  W.  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  65  b,  They  have  not  the  due 
quantity  of  brimstone.  3664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  197 
To  bring  them  to  a  due  stature,  and  perfect  their  seed. 
3747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  p.  xx,  A  due  Degree  of 
Exercise.  1844  Ld.  Brougham  Bint.  Const,  ix.  §  1.  (1862) 
1 15  Upon  due  consideration. 

1 8.  Of  a  person:  Proper, right;  genuine,  real,  true. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  60  But  pan  pe  dewe  dame 
..ffostrith  hem  fforthe.  £3450  Holland  Howlat  575  The 
forest  of  Ettrik,  and  vthair  ynewe  With  dynt  of  his  derf 
swerd,  the  Dowglass  so  dewe  Wan  wichtly  of  weir. 

9.  To  be  ascribed  or  attributed  :  a.  as  a  quality 
or  attribute  to  its  possessor  (arch,  or  obs.) ;  b.  as 
a  thing  to  its  author  or  introducer ;  c.  as  an  effect 
or  result  to  its  cause  or  origin  ;  owing  to,  caused 
by,  in  consequence  of.  rare  bef.  19th  c. ;  accord- 
ing  to  Johnson  1  proper,  but  not  usual  \ 

1661  Boyle  Hist.  Fluidity  1.  xxiv.  Wks.  1772  I.  395  The 
motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  in  part  due  to  some  partial 
solution  made  of  them  by  the  vinous  spirit.  1669  Earl 
Orrery  Tryphon  v.  That  Guilt  is  to  Aretus  due.  1706 
E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  11.  viii,  All  the  Ills  that  happen  in  it, 
Are  due  to  them  that  did  begin  it.  1847  Tennyson  Princ. 
!V.  293  Jonah’s  gourd,  Up  in  one  night,  and  due  to  sudden 
sun.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I-  3^  His  delay  in 
setting  out  was  due  to  pure  procrastination  and  dilatori¬ 
ness.  3870  Tyndall  Notes  Led.  Eledr.  5  This  beautiful 
experiment  is  due  to  Grove.  3875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV. 
136  The  ..  difficulty  in  the  Philebus,  is  really  due  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  1886  Lancet  15 
May  947/2  The  albuminuria  was  due  to  a  bacterial  nephritis. 

10.  Under  engagement  or  contract  to  be  ready, 
be  present,  or  arrive  (at  a  defined  time) ;  reckoned 
upon  as  arriving  ;  as  the  train  is  already  due  — 
ought,  according  to  the  time-tables,  to  be  already 
here  (or  at  such  a  place). 

3833  Moore  Mem.  (1854)  VI.  336  Bills  coming  in  at 
Christmas,  and  my  History  due  at  the  same  time.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  vi,  Williams,  Bob  Glamour,  and 
Jonathan,  you  are  all  due.  a  1872  B.  Harte  Galleon 

I,  Due  she  was,  and  over  due — Galleon,  merchandise,  and 
crew.  1896  Times  13  Jan.  7/1  She  is  due  at  Ascension  on 
February  11,  and  is  to  leave  for  England  again  on  February 
21.  .being  due  at  Sheerness  on  March  19.  Mod.  The  train 
is  due  in  London  at  5  a.m.  He  is  due  at  his  office  next 
Monday.  I  must  go;  I  am  due  at  Mr.  B.’s  at  seven  o’clock. 

11.  Phrases  and  Comb.,  as  due-bill  ( U.Si)  (see 
quot.  1864) ;  due  date,  the  date  on  which  a  bill 
falls  due  and  is  payable  ;  so  f  due  day,  the  day  on 
which  any  payment  falls  due. 

b  a  1617  Hif.ron  Wks.  (1620)  IL.  457  There  is  a  due  day  put 
in  vpon  the  lease  to  be  payd  to  him  that  is  thy  lord.  Darest 
thou  deale  .,  with  him  in  that  duty,  as  thou  dealest  with 
God  in  His  due-day  ?  1843  [Due  date  is  remembered  in 
ordinary  business  use].  3864  Webster  (citing  Burrill), 
Due-bill ,  a  brief  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  not 
made  payable  to  order,  and  not  transferable  by  indorsement, 
like  a  promissory  note.  1877  Banker  s  Mag.  53  In  case  the 
bill  is  not  taken  up  by  the  acceptor  on  the  due  date.  1887 

J.  E.  Wordsworth  ( title )  Tables  for  calculating  the  Due- 
Dates  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 

B.  adv.  1.  =  Duly,  in  various  senses,  arch. 

3597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  hi.  ii.  330  Euery  third  word  a  Lye, 
duer  pay’d  to  the  hearer,  then  the  Turkes  Tribute.  1606 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  11.  Magnificence  1342  Of  this 
great  Frame,  the  parts  so  due-devis’d.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
v.  303  And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prepar’d  For  din¬ 
ner  savourie  fruits.  1800-24  Campbell  Caroline  11.  To 
Even.  Star  ii,  So  due  thy  plighted  love  returns,  To  cham¬ 
bers  brighter  than  the  rose. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass  : 
Properly  ;  right,  straight ;  directly.  (Orig.  Natit. 
Allied  to  6.) 
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1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  iii.  i.  145  There  lies  your  way,  due 
West.  1604  —  Oth.  iii.  iii.  455  The  Ponticke  Sea,  Whose 
Icie  Current.  .Neu’r  keepes  retyring  ebbe,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Proponticke.  3634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  45  Tis 
from  Ormus  He  forty  leagues  due  South.  1720  De  Foe 
Capt.  Singleton  vi.  (1840)  103  We  went  due  east.  3810 
Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxvi,  Due  westward,  fronting  to  the 
green,  A  rural  portico  was  seen.  3878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
xx.  345  This,  .does  not  take  the  shape  of  a  due  north  wind. 

3.  Comb.,  as  due-dislant,  at  due  distance;  f  due- 
timely,  in  due  season,  duly  (obs.). 

3605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Abraham  1002  Their 
extreme  thirst  due-timely  to  refresh.  3725  Pope  Odyss. 
xix.  120  A  seat,  .prepare,  Due-distant  for  us  both  to  speak 
and  hear.  3742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vi.  595  By  some  due-distant 
eye.  .seen  at  once. 

Due  (di u\sb.  Also  5-6  dew(e.  [subst.use  of  Due 
a.  :  cf.  F.  dil  sb.,  in  14th  c.  deii,  from  dil  pa.  pple.] 
+1.  That  which  is  due ;  a  debt.  (9/Af.(exc.asin  2-4.) 

1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  127  And  all  othir  dueez  and 
governances  for  the  performyng  of  his  wyll.  c  1460  Toivne • 
ley  Myst.  (Surtees)  311  Thow  can  of  cowrte  thew,  Bot 
lay  downe  the  dewe.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  11.  ii.  16  My 
Lord,  heere  is  a  note  of  certaine  dues.  3682  Grew  Anal. 
Plants  iv.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  Performance  whereof.,  is  to  be 
looked  upon,  as  a  Due  to  the  Authority  which  Your  Judg¬ 
ment  hath  over  me. 

2.  That  which  is  due  or  owed  to  any  one  ;  that 
to  which  one  has  a  right  legal  or  moral  :  with 
possessive  of  the  person. to  whom  owed. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhein.)  Rom.  xiii.  7  Render  therfore  to  al  men 
their  dew  [1611  their  dues].  3593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1183  Which 
..shall  for  him  be  spent,  And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testa¬ 
ment.  3612  Rowlands  More  Knaues  Yet  ?  32  The  cursed 
crew,  That  will  not  cheate  the  hangman  of  his  due.  a  1704 
T.  Brown  Two  Oxf.  Scholars  Wks.  1730  I.  9  When  I  come 
to  demand  my  dues.. I  shall  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  get 
them.  3726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  Ded.  A  ij,  Though  Praise 
is  the  just  Due  of  Merit.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879) 
I.  318/2  It  was  no  more  than  his  due.  3838  Thirlwall 
Greece  V.  249  He  charges  them  with  having  defrauded  the 
masters  under  whom  he  studied  of  their  dues. 

b.  7 b  give  (a  man)  his  due  (fig.):  to  treat  him 
or  speak  of  him  with  justice,  to  do  justice  to  any 
merits  he  may  possess.  To  give  the  devil  his  due : 
to  do  justice  even  to  a  person  of  admittedly  bad 
character  or  repute  (or  one  disliked  by  the  speaker). 

3589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  D  ij,  Giue  them  their  due  though 
they  were  diuels.  3596  Shaks.  3  Hen.  IV,  1.  ii.  59  Prin. 
Did  I  euer  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part?  Fal.  No,  lie 
giue  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast  paid  al  there.  Ibid.  333  He 
was  neuer  yet  a  Breaker  of  Prouerbs :  He  will  giue  the 
diuell  his  due.  3642  Prince  Rupert's  Declarat.  2  The 
Cavaliers  (to  give  the  Divell  his  due)  fought  very  valiantly. 
3698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  4*  P.  38  Fryers;  who,  to  give 
them  their  due,  compass  Sea  and  Land  to  make  Proselytes. 
1879  Howells  L.  Aroostook  x,  ‘  Well  ’,  observed  the  captain 
.  .with  the  air  of  giving  the  devil  his  clue,  ‘  I’ve  seen  some 
very  good  people  among  the  Catholics  ’. 

3.  That  which  is  due  or  owed  by  any  one  :  with 
possessive  of  the  person  owing. 

1738  Wesley  Hymn ,  ‘ Infinite  Pmvcr,  Eternal  Lord'  vi, 
Shall  Creatures  of  a  meaner  Frame  Pay  all  their  Dues  to 
Thee?  3823  Scott  Peveril  v.  Independent  so  long  as  my 
dues  of  homage  are  duly  discharged.  3832  Ht.  Martineau 
Irela?id  i.  34  There  was  no  chance  of  paying  the  rent,  .even 
if  Sullivan  had  been  answerable  for  nobody’s  dues  but  his 
own.  3878  B.  Taylor  Deukalion  11.  i.  54  Pay  your  dues 
And  make  them  debtors. 

4.  spec.  A  payment  legally  due  or  obligatory ;  a 
legal  charge,  toll,  tribute,  fee,  or  the  like.  Chiefly 
in  pi.  Often  with  attrib.  word,  expressing  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  as  admiral,  dock ,  Easter , 
harbour,  light,  market,  Sound,  tonnage  dues,  etc. ; 
see  these  words. 

3546  Snppl.  Poore  Comm.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  86  Tyll  the  poore 
people  . .  had  begged  so  moch  as  the  pristes  call  theyr  dwe. 
3653  Milton  Hirelings  Wks.  1738  I.  570  To  seize  their  pre¬ 
tended  priestly  Due  by  force.  3660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Trav.  233  Who  have  not  paid  the  King  dues  for 
their  harvest  of  silk.  3709  Steele  &  Swift  Tatter  No.  66 
P  1  The  Parson  of  the  Parish  goes  to  Law  for  half  his 
Dues.  3753  Scots  Mag.  Apr.  204/2  The  produce  of  herring 
caught  last  season.. was,  after  deducing  36s.  8 d.  per  boat 
for  admiral  dues,  2028/.  9.?.  2 d.  3809  Bawdvven  Domesday 
Bk.  434  And  it  still  pays  all  customary  dues  except  gable 
and  toll.  1875  Act  38  &  39  Viet.  c.  39.  §  3  The  bar-master 
or  other  local  officer,  if  any,  employed  to  collect  the  dues 
or  royalty.  1879  Farrar  Si.  Paul  II.  263  The  question 
as  to  the  payment  of  civil  dues  leads  St.  Paul  naturally  to 
speak  of  the  payment  of  other  dues. 

+  5.  That  which  is  due  to  be  done ;  duty.  Of 
due,  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Obs. 

C3430  Lydg.  Chorle  4-  Bird  303  in  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc)  382  To  synge  agayne,  as  was  hir  due.  —  Min. 
Poems  39  Of  dew  os  thei  oughte  to  doo,  On  procession  withe 
the  kyng  to  goon.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  71  To  the  full 
discharge  of  my  bonden  dew  herin.  1549-62  Sternhoi.d  & 

H.  Ps.  lxxxii.  3  Whereas  of  due  you  should  defend  The 
fatherlesse  and  weake.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  1.  658  Eury- 
clea,  that  well  knew  All  the  observance  of  a  handmaid’s 
due.  1697  Dryden  sEneidxu.  338  All  dues  perform’d  which 
holy  Rites  require. 

+  6  .  A  right ;  of  (by)  due,  by  right,  by  just  title. 

3594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  x.  (1616)  143  Whereas 
of  due,  a  good  wit  and  sufficiencie  should  rather  encline 
a  man  to  vertue  and  godlinesse.  3605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn. 

I.  iv.  §  12.  (1873)  37  Let  great  authors  have  their  due,  as 
time  . .  the  author  of  authors,  be  not  deprived  of  his  due, 
which  is.. further  to  discover  truth.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
ii.  850  The  key  of  this  infernal  Pit  by  due  . .  I  keep.  1669 
W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  122  That  which  should  of  due 
have  been  separated. 
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t  7.  Due  quality  or  character,  propriety.  Obs. 

1594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  90  If  the  same 
grow  hot  or  cold  beyond  due.  1600  Trial  Sir  C.  Blunt  in 
Cobbett  State  Trials  (1809)  I.  1422  For  the  honour  of  the 
Indictment  and  manifesting  the  due  of  their  proceedings. 

8.  Naut.  What  is  duly  or  thoroughly  done : 
in  phrase  for  a  full  due  =  thoroughly,  for  good 
and  all ;  so  that  it  will  not  need  to  be  done  again. 

1830  Marryat  Kings  Own  xiii,  Desire  the  carpenter  to 
nail  up  the  hatchway-screens  ..  We’ll  keep  them  up  for 
a  full  due.  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman’s  Catech.  32  How 
will  you  turn  in  the  lower  rigging  when  it  is  marked  off  for 
a  full  due  ?  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Full  due,  for 

good  ;  for  ever  ;  complete  ;  belay.  1884  Luce  Seamanship 
116  (Cent.)  The  stays  and  then  the  shrouds  are  set  up  for 
a  full  due. 

t  Due,  v.x  Obs.  [variant  of  Dow  v ,2  :  cf. 
Endue  =  endow.]  trails.  To  endow,  invest,  endue. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  C rede  776  Fraunces  founded  hem  nou}t  to 
faren  on  }>at  wise,  Ne  Domynik  dued  hem  neuer  swiche 
drynkers  to  wor|>e.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  FI,  iv.  ii.  34  This 
is  the  latest  Glorie  of  thy  praise,  That  I  thy  enemy,  dew 
thee  withall. 

t  Due,  v.-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Due  a.]  wipers.  To 
be  due,  to  fall  due ;  to  be  proper  or  fit. 

1603  Drayton  Odes  vi.  16  Which  when  it  him  deweth, 
His  Fethers  he  meweth. 

Due,  obs.  form  of  Dew. 

Dueful  (di/7  ful),  a.  arch.  [f.  Due  a.  +  -ful  :  an 
anomalous  Spenserian  formation,  prob.  on  some 
such  analogy  as  right ,  rightful.]  Due,  duly 
belonging,  appropriate. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  xi.  44  To  doe  their  dueful  service, 
as  to  them  befell.  Ibid.  vii.  vi.  35  Of  my  desert,  or  of  my 
dewfull  Right.  [Also  iv.  i.  6 ;  vi.  x.  32.]  1855  Singleton 
Virgil  I.  84  Ere  to  the  furrows  you  consign  Their  dueful 
seeds.  Ibid.  316  For  the  altars  he  The  dueful  sacrifices  slew. 

Dueil,  obs.  f.  Dole  sbf,  after  later  French. 

Duel  ;di/7*el),  sb.  Also  7  dueil.  [a.  F.  duel, 
ad.  It.  duello  or  med.L.  duellum ,  an  ancient  form 
of  L.  bellum ,  retained  in  archaic  lang.  and  by  the 
poets,  and  app.  appropriated  in  late  or  med.L.  to 
the  fight  of  two  combatants.  The  L.  duellum  was 
also  in  earlier  Eng.  use. 

Isidore  c.  600  says  ‘  Bellum  antea  duellum  vocatum,  eo 
quod  sunt  duse  dimicantium  partes,  vel  quod  alterum  faciat 
victorem  et  alterum  victum  ’.] 

1.  A  regular  fight  between  two  persons ;  a  single 
combat,  spec .  +  a.  A  judicial  single  combat ;  trial 
by  wager  of  battle.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1284  Act  12  Edw.  I  (Stat.  Walliae)  c.  8,  Placita  de  terris 
in  partibus  istis  non  habent  terminari  per  duellum,  neque 
per  magnam  assisam.  1299  see  Fine  sb.  6.  1397  W. 

Wyrc.  Ann.  in  IVars  Eng.  in  Fr.  (Rolls)  II.  11.  754  Duel¬ 
lum  inter  Henricum  ducem  Lancastriae,  appellantem,  et 
comitem  Norfolche,  defendentem.  1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp. 
fonah  550  How  many  lawes  did  Moses  make,  but  none  for 
the  duellum  or  combat  betweene  two?]  1611  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vi.  23  Were  it  not  for  his  functiqn,  he  would 
enter  the  Dueil  or  Combat  with  them  in  the  field,  to  acquit 
himselfe  both  of  Treason  and  Perjury.  1709  Steele  Tatltr 
No.  31  ?  1  When  a  Man  is  sued,  be  it  for  his  Life  or  his 
Land,  the  Person  that  joins  the  Issue,  whether  Plaintiff  or 
Defendant,  may  put  the  Trial  upon  the  Duel.  1875  J. 
Fowler  in  Yorks.  Archxol.  Jrnl.  III.  270  A  certain  man. . 
was  vanquished  in  a  duel. 

b.  In  current  use :  A  private  fight  between  two 
persons,  pre-arranged  and  fought  with  deadly 
weapons,  usually  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two 
witnesses  called  seconds,  having  for  its  object  to 
decide  a  personal  quarrel  or  to  settle  a  point  of 
honour. 

[1606  Bryskett  Civ.  Life  65  This  kind  of  chalenging  and 
fighting  man  to  man,  vnder  the  name  of  Duellum,  which  is 
vsed  now  a  dayes  among  souldiers  and  men  of  honour,  and 
by  long  custome  authorized,  to  discharge  a  man  of  an  iniury 
receiued.]  1611  Coryat  Crudities  506  They  fought  a  Dueil, 
that  is,  a  single  combat  in  a  field  hard  by  Spira.  a  1616 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Fr.  Lawyer  1.  i,  Private  Duells  which  had 
their  first  originall  from  the  French.  ^  1683  Sidney  Disc. 
Goz't.  hi.  xxviii.  (1704)  353  When  Duels  were  in  fashion  (as 
all  kwow  they  were  lately).  1727  Swift  What  passed  in 
Lond.  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  186  A  duel  was  fought  ..  between 
two  colonels.  1840  Dickens  Bam.  Fudge  xi,  He  and  Mr. 
Haredale  are  going  to  fight  a  duel. 

e.  A  sustained  fight  between  two  animals. 

1890  Baker  Wild  Beasts  <5*  their  Ways  I.  287,  I  never  . . 
witnessed  a  duel  between  this  dog  and  a  leopard.  Ibid. 
303  During  this  duel  [of  two  bucks]  the  herd  of  females 
stood  entranced. 

2.  Duelling,  as  a  practice  having  its  code  of  laws. 

1615  Tomkis  Albumazar  iv.  vii,  UnderstancTst  thou  well 

nice  points  of  duel  ?.  .by  strict  laws  of  duel,  I  am  excus’d 
To  fight  on  disadvantage.  1822  Shf.lley  tr.  Calderon's 
Magico  Prod.  1.  247,  I  know  little  of  the  laws  of  duel. 

3.  Any  contest  between  two  persons  or  parties. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iii.  802  If  he  [Aconite]  finde 

our  bodies  fore-possest  With  other  Poyson  . .  with  his  Rivall 
esters  secret  Duel.  1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.,  N.  T.  11. 
iii  (Christ  tempted),  This  duel  was  for  us.  1671  Milton 
P.  F .  1.  173  Victory  and  triumph  to  the  Son  of  God  Now 
entering  his  great  duel.  1781  Cowpf.r  Convers.  84  Preserve 
me  from.. A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate.  1839  Alison 
Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  VII.  xlii.  §  27.  no  It  was  a  duel 
between  France  and  England,  and  France  had  succumbed. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  1  Aug.  1/1  The  duel  between  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  hardly  came  up  to  general 
expectation. 

4.  Comb.,  as  duel-cut ,  -tidal. 

1631  in  Cobbett  St.  Trials ,  Ld.  Uchillrie  III.  474  If  his 
majesty  is  pleased  to  admit  torture  before  a  duel-trial  the 
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pannel  is  ready  . .  to  bear  out  the  torture.  1871  Carlyle  in 
Airs.  CPs  Lett.  I.  33  Big  German  refugee .. scarred  with 
duel-cuts. 

Duel(di«-el),z;.  [f.prec.sb. :  cf. med.L  duellare. ] 
1.  intr.  To  fight  a  duel;  to  engage  in  single 
combat.  Also  to  duel  it. 

c  1645  Vox  Turturis  8  Dimicare,  to  dueil  or  fight,  a  1661 
Fuller  Worthies  1.  (1662)  179  The  thirty  English,  who  for 
the  honour  of  the  Nation,  undertook  to  duel  with  as  many 
Britons,  a  1679  Earl  Orrery  Guzman  1,  Nay,  if  you  will 
duel  it,  you  shall  do  it  without  Seconds.  1795  S.  Rogers 
Poems ,  Written  for  Mrs.  Siddons  99  The  Sires  . .  Knelt  for 
a  look,  and  duelled  for  a  smile.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker  E. 
Europe  61  ‘  We  duel  a  great  deal,  and  must  be  ready,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  to  defend  our  honour', 
t  2.  iraus .  To  encounter  in  a  duel  or  combat. 
a  1659  Cleveland  Gen.  Poems,  etc.  (1677)  J52  This  is  an 
H eresie  where  you  stand  alone,  and . .  with  your  single  V alour 
duel  an  Army.  1698  B.  F.  Modest  Censure  31  Dr.  Whitby 
and  Mr.  Norris,  who  have  duell’d  one  another  about  the 
Love  of  the  Creature.  1703  Maundrell  Joum.  Jerus. 
(1721)  38  The  Stage  on  which  St.  George  duell’d  and  kill’d 
the  Dragon. 

t  b.  To  overcome  or  kill  in  a  duel.  Obs. 

1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  60  How  many  have  bin  murthered, 
more  duelled,  upon  play-quarrels!  a  1716  South  Serm. 
(1737)  II.  vi.  215  He  might  so  fashionably  and  genteelly  . . 
have  been  duelled  or  fluxed  into  another  world. 

Hence  Dwelling  ppl.  a. 

1837  Ht.  Martineau  So*.  Amer.  III.  58,  I  was  talking 
over  the  correspondence  with  a  duelling  gentleman. 

Duel,  obs.  f.  Dole  sb.2,  grief ;  obs.  f.  Dwell. 
Dueliche,  duelie,  obs.  forms  of  Dult. 
f  Duellary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  duell-um  (see 
Duel)  +  -ary.]  Relating  to  duels  or  duelling. 

1613-18  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  38  No  more  then 
would  the  Lumbards  forsake  their  duellary  Lawes  in  Italy. 

+  Duellation.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  med.L. 
duellare  to  Duel.]  Combat  of  two  antagonists. 

1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men  (VV.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  250 
Torneys  duellacyon  or  the  fight  of  two  men. 

Dueller,  dueler  (di/7-ebj).  [f.  Duel  ».] 

1.  One  who  duels ;  a  duellist. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm.,  Sceptick  i?i  Felig.  (Arb.)  67  His 
conscience  interposes  itself  betwixt  Duellers.  1741  Richard¬ 
son  Pamela  II.  297,  I  have  been  accused,  as  a  Dueller, 
and  now  as  a  Profligate.  1842  Miall  in  Nonconf.  II.  81 
Gamesters,  duelers,  adulterers,  scoffers,  the  foes  of  God  and 
the  pests  of  men. 

fig.  1668  Dryden  Everting' s  Love  iii.  i,  These  perpetual 
talkers,  disputants,,  .and  duellers  of  the  tongue  ! 

2.  A  duelling  pistol  or  revolver. 

1836  E.  Howard  F.  Feefer  xxxvii,  His  long-barrelled 
Manton  duellers. 

Duelling,  dueling  (ditt'elir)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1NG  '.]  The  fighting  of  duels. 

1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  11.  xi.  §  3  (R.)  I  have 
character’d  this  spirit  of  duelling  as  ugly  and  deform’d  as 
I  could.  1711  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  163 
The  House  of  Commons  have  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent 
Duelling  and  make  it  Felony.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  ix. 
584  Duelling  has  from  the  beginning  been  more  popular  in 
France  than  in  England. 

attrib.  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  SubJ.  1.  (1703)  143  Religion 
will  not  endure  the  duelling  principle.  1842  S.  Lover 
Handy  Andy  iii,  Engaged  in  cleaning  the  duelling  pistols. 

f  Due  llion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  ducllidii-em 
=  due l Hum,  duellum.']  A  duel. 

1728  Rawlinson  Hist.  Sir  f.  Perrolt  228  The  recital  of 
privat  Quarrells,  Duellions,  or  contentions. 

+  Direllism.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Duel  +  -ism  ;  prob. 
after  duellist. ]  A  duel,  contest  between  two. 

c  1609  Donne  Let.  to  Sir  H.  G.  Wks.  (Alford)  VI.  313 
Those  single  Duellisms  between  Rome  and  England. 

Duellist,  duelist  (diz7-elist).  Also  7  dualist, 
’[f.  Duel  sb.  +  -ist;  prob.  after  F.  duclliste  (16- 
17th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  duellista.] 
One  who  fights  duels,  or  practises  duelling. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jut.  11.  iv.  33  He  fights  as  you  sing 
pricksong,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion,  he  rests 
his  minum,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom  :  the 
very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  Dualist,  a  Dualist.  1616 
B.  Jonson  Epigr.  i.  xlviii,  He  hath  no  honour  lost,  our 
Due’llists  say.  1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  II.  1.  i.  2  Many 
worthy  men  have  been  in  the  sad  case  of  the  surviving 
duellist.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xvi,  What  I  have  written 
will  not  avail.. the  professed  duellist. 

fig.  1676  Boyle  Alcali  $  Acidum  vii.  Wks.  1772  IV.  291 
The  Duellists  (or  the  two  jarring  principles  of  alkali  and 
acidum'.  Ibid. passim.  1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1856 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xi.  499  The  blind  wrestling  of  con¬ 
troversial  duellists. 

Hence  Duelli’stic  a.,  pertaining  to  a  duellist. 
1873  H.  Curwen  Hist.  Booksellers  147  He  escaped  all  duel- 
listic  dangers.  1881  World  12  Jan.  6  Mr.  Irving’s  duellistic 
performance  as  Fabian  dei  Franchi. 

t  Bu’ellize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Duel  +  -ize.]  intr. 
To  engage  in  a  duel  or  combat. 

1632  Vicars  /Eneid  v.  (N.),  The  furious  duellizing  chariots 
swift  Burst  from  their  bounds.  1661  K.  W.  Conf.  Charac., 
Courtier  (i860)  22  That  makes  him  so  duellize  and  quarrel! 
for  the  one.  a  1693  Urquhart  Fabelais  iii.  xlii.  350  The 
Lists  of  a  Duellizing  Engagement. 

II  Duello  (dado).  [It.  (dwe  lb)  =  DuEL.] 

1.  Duelling,  as  a  custom  having  its  laws  and 
rules  ;  the  established  code  of  duellists. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  185  The  Passado  hee  respects 
not,  the  Duello  he  regards  not.  a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife 
(1638)  243  But  observes  not  the  lawes  of  the  Duello.  1842 
S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  iii,  The  most  accomplished  regulator 
of  the  duello.  1863  H.  Kingsley  A.  Elliot ,  Under  the 
infernal,  devil-invented  system  of  the  duello. 


+  2.  A  duel  (lit.  and  fg.).  Obs. 

1612  Field  Woman  a  Weathercock  11.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XI.  44  Setting  this  duello  of  wit  aside,  a  1625  Fletcher 
Nice  Valour  iii.  ii,  And  spurn  out  the  duelloes  out  o'  th’ 
kingdom.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  xxv,  None  shall  fight 
duellos  here. 

Duelly,  duely,  duelye,  obs.  forms  of  Duly. 
Duelsome  (dizrelswn),  a.  [f.  Duel  sb.,  after 
quarrelsome .]  Given  or  inclined  to  duelling. 

1840  Ihackeray  Paris  Sk.-book  ii.  (1872)  21  Being  incor¬ 
rigibly  duelsome  on  his  own  account. 

Dueness  (dizrnes).  [f.  Due  a.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  due  :  in  various  senses  of  the  adj. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (1623)  153  There  is.. a  Paro- 
chicall  or  particular  duenesse  of  Tithes.  1646  Ord.  lords 
<5-  Com.  Susp.  Tryers  9  The  duenesse  of  their  election. 
1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  175  The  promise  determineth  of 
the  dueness  of  the  reward.  The  threatening  determineth  of 
the  dueness  of  the  Penalty,  a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Exp.  1 
Eph.  Wks.  I.  11. 199  When  God  had  dissolved  that  dueness, 
that  debt,  (as  I  may  call  it,)  that  obligation.  1862  Ruskin 
Unto  this  Last  98  The.. dueness  of  wages,  a  1866  J. 
Grote  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos,  viii.  (1870)  142  The  rational 
recognition  of  duty  or  dueness. 

Duenna  (dizqema).  Also  7  douegna,  S 
duegna,  duena.  [Sp.  duena  (dwe'iAa),  formerly 
spelt  duenna,  married  lady,  mistress  (fem.  of  duefio 
master)  L.  domina  lady,  mistress.] 

1.  a.  The  chief  lady  in  waiting  upon  the  queen 
of  Spain,  b.  An  elderly  woman,  occupying  a 
position  between  governess  and  companion,  and 
having  charge  over  the  girls  of  a  Spanish  family. 

1668  R.  L’Estrange  Vis.  Quev.  (1708)  64  I  am  call’d  (says 
she)  Douegna,  or  Madam  the  Gouvernante.  1681  Dryden 
Sp.  Friar  1.  ii,  Enter  Elvira’s  Duenna,  and  whispers  to 
her.  1715  C’tess  D’Anois  Wks.  141  One  of  my  Lady 
Constable’s  Duegna’s  desir’d  to  apeak  with  her.  1761  H. 
Walpole  Lett,  to  Mann  10  Sept.  (1857)  III.  435  Kitty 
Dashwood  ..living  in  the  palace  as  Duenna  to  the  queen. 
1832  W.  Irving  Alhambra  I.  293  The  Princesses  hung 
round  their  old  duenna,  and  coaxed,  and  entreated. 

2.  Any  elderly  womnn  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
over  a  young  one  ;  a  chaperon. 

1708  Mrs.  Centlivre  Busie  Body  11.  ii,  You  are  her 
duenna.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  iii  There  is  no 
duenna  so  rigidly  prudent,  and  inexorably  decorous,  as  a 
superannuated  coquette.  1827  Scott  Jrnl.  18  Jan.,  He 
used,  to  have  a  duenna  of  a  housekeeper  to  sit  in  his  study 
with  him  while  he  wrote.  1877  Rita  Vivienne  vi.  i,  Her 
home  is  guarded  by  a  dragon-like  duenna. 

3.  Comb.,  as  duenna- like  adj. 

1802  H.  Martin  Helen  of  Glenross  I.  188,  I  never  had 
Duenna-like  talents. 

Hence  (nonce- wds.)  Duennadom,  the  realm  of 
duennas;  Duennaship,  the  position  or  office  of 
a  duenna ;  Duenna-ish,  Dnennesque  adjs.y  like 
or  characteristic  of  a  duenna. 

1821  Examiner  205/1  Her  voice  and  eye  were.. not  at 
all  Duenna-ish.  1876  Besant  &  Rice  Gold.  Butterfly  III. 
123  The  ancient  dames  of  duennadom  may  purse  their 
withered  lips.  1881  Duffield  Don  Quix.  III.  xxxviii.  320 
When  the  duennesque  squadron  had  finished  coming  in. 
1884  Hunter  &  Whyte  My  Ducats  <$•  My  Dan.  xi.  (1885) 
154  Camilla’s  aunt,  .regulated  Mr.  Arden’s  household  affairs, 
and  exercised  a  shadowy  duennaship  over  his  daughter. 

Duer,  var.  Dower  sb.1  Obs.,  burrow. 

Duerch,  Duergh,  Duerwe,  Duery,  obs. 
forms  of  Dwarf. 

Duere,  rare  obs.  form  of  Dear  a.1 
Duesse  :  see  Dewess,  goddess. 

Duet,  duett  (di«ie’t),  sb.  [ad.  It.  duetto-. 
see  below.]  A  musical  composition  for  two  voices 
or  two  performers. 

1740  Dyche  &  Pardon,  Duet.  1757  (title)  Apollo's  Cabinet 
. .  an  accurate  Collection  of  English  and  Italian  Songs, 
Cantatas,  and  Duetts.  1797  Mrs.  Radclifie  Italian  i. 
(1826)  10  They,  .opened  the  serenade  with  a  duet.  1884  F. 
M.  Crawford  Rom.  Singer  I.  47  You  can.  .take  me  to  her 
house  to  sing  duets,  as  part  of  her  lesson. 

transf.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  R udge xxii,  When  M iggs  had 
finished  her  solo,  her  mistress  struck  in  again,  and  the  two 
together  performed  a  duet.  1876  Miss  Braddon  J.  Hag¬ 
gard's  Dan.  II.  92  The  two  young  women  performed  a 
sobbing  duet.  1890  Daily  News  13  Sept.  3/1  Two  sisters. . 
wore  recently  an  original  duet  of  gowns  in  these  colours. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1819  Metropolis  I.  156  Your  duet 
singer.  1836  Syd.  Smith  Mem.  (1855)  1 1.  383,  I  have  fallen 
into  the  duet  life,  and  it  seems  to  do  very  well. 

Due't,  -ett,  v.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  To  perform  a 
duet. 

1822  Byron  Let.  to  Moore  12  July,  You  can  spare  time 
from  duetting.  1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  II.  ii.  29  As 
accordantly  coupled,  .as  a  drum  duetting  with  a  bass-viol. 

Duete(e,  -ie,  y(e,  obs.  forms  of  Duty. 
Duettist  (dizqe-tist).  [f.  Duet  sb.  +  -ist  ;  cf. 
soloist.]  One  who  takes  part  in  a  duet. 

1876  J.  Gould  Letter-press  Printer  100  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  will  be  the  duettists.  1887  Daily  News  8  July  3/7  Well 
known  in  music-hall  circles  as  a  duettist  and  dancer. 

II  Duettino  (dwettz'nzz).  [It.  :  dim.  of  duetto 
Duet.]  ‘  A  duet  of  short  extent  and  concise  form  ’ 
(Grove  Diet.  Music  1879). 

1839  Longf.  Hyperion  iv.  iv,  Ariettas  and  duettinos  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other.  1842  Musical  World  XVII.  83/3  {title) 
Three  Duettinos  for  the  Cornet  a  Pistons. 

II  Duetto  (dwe'tto).  [It.  duetto,  dim.  of  duo 
a  duet :  see  Duo.]  =  Duet  ;  also  transf. 

1724  Short  Explic.  For.  Words  in  Music  Bhs.  (Stanf.) 
Duetti,  or  duetto ,  are  little  Songs  or  Airs  in  two  Parts. 
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1731  Mrs.  Pendarves  in  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life  <$•  Corr.  275 
They  agreed  to  sing  a  duetto  out  of  y°  Beggars’  Opera. 
18x5  W.  H.  Ireland  S cribble omania  55  tiote,  The  literary 
pretensions  of  this  once  metrical  and  corresponding  duetto. 
1820  Scott  Monast.  xviii,  They  then  . .  set  off  in  a  sort  of 
duetto,  enumerating  the  advantages  of  the  situation. 

Duff  (dtff),  si).1  [orig.  a  northern  pronunc.  of 
Dough  :  cf.  enough .]  a.  Dough,  paste,  {dial.') 
b.  A  flour  pudding  boiled  in  a  bag  ;  a  dumpling. 

1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  iv.  7  To  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Sabbath  to  the  crew,  they  are  allowed  on  that  day  a 
pudding,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  ‘duff*.  1847-78  Halliwell, 
Duff>  dough,  paste.  North,  a  1870  J.  P.  Robson  Wot 
Mally  Torned  Bloomer  (Northumb.  Gloss.),  Aw  wesh’d 
the  currans,  wey'd  the  duff.  1872  C.  King  Mountain. 
Sierra  Nev.  vii.  139  Crowning  the  repast  with  a  duff,  ac¬ 
curately  globular.  1880  Besant  &  Rice  Seamy  Side  I.  8 
Two  helps  of  minced  veal  and  two  of  currant  duff. 

Comb.  1883  Chamb.  Jml.  142  The  sailors’  duffbags. 

Duff  (d»f),  sbA  local.  [Possibly  the  same  as 
prec.  ;  but  more  prob.  onomatopoeic,  or  associated 
with  the  sound  made  in  striking  a  soft  spongy 
substance.] 

1.  Sc.  a.  ‘  The  soft  or  spongy  part  of  a  loaf,  a 
turnip,  a  new  cheese,  etc/  b.  ‘  A  soft  spongy  peat  * 
(Jam.). 

2.  Sc.  and  U.S.  The  decaying  vegetable  matter 
(fallen  leaves,  etc.)  which  covers  forest  ground. 

1844  W.  H.  Maxwell  Sports  4-  Adv.  Scotl.  xvi.  (1855)  150 
Dung,  mixed  with  duff-mould.  1878  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly 
XIII.  289  (Cent.)  This  duff  (composed  of  rotten  spruce-trees, 
cones,  needles,  etc.)  has  the  power  of  holding  water  almost 
equal  to  a  sponge.  1886  Rep.  Forest  Comm.  State  N.  Y. 
102  (Cent.)  I  have  seen  the  smoke  from  fires  in  the  duff 
even  after  the  snow  has  fallen. 

3.  Coal  dust  or  smaller  coals,  after  separation  of 
the  nuts  ;  slack,  dross.  Also  duff-coal. 

1865  Jevons  Coal  Quest.  (1866)  363  We  could  hardly  pro¬ 
hibit  the  burning  of  duff  and  slack  coal  on  the  colliery  heaps. 
1867  W.  W.  Smyth  Coal  <$•  Coal- mining  248  The  extended 
use  . .  of  slack  and  the  smaller  varieties  of  screened  coal 
(pease  and  duff).  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Nov.  6/1  One  ton 
of  common  duff  coal,  .has  generated  as  much  steam  as  two 
tons  of  good  bituminous  coal.  1892  [see  Dross  sb.  2  b]. 

Duff  (dz>f),  v.  slang  or  colloq.  [A  word  of 
thieves’  slang.  Evidently  closely  related  to  Duffer 
sbX  from  which  (appearing  so  much  later)  it  may 
be  a  back-formation.] 

1.  trans.  To  dress  or  manipulate  (a  thing)  fraudu¬ 
lently,  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  new  or  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  something  which  it  is  not ;  to 
1  fake  up  \ 

c  1838  J.  Vaill  in  Mem.  (1839)  My  pillow  was  a  duffed 
great  coat.  1870  W.  B.  Sanders  in  31$/  Rep .  Dep.  Keeper 
Public  Rec.  p.  vi,  Some  of  these.. MSS.  were  so  very  l3ad 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  duff  them.  1892  Edin. 
Evening  News  3  Mar.  2  A  good  deal  of  the  old  plate  was 
‘  duffed 

2.  ( Australia ).  To  alter  the  brands  on  (stolen 
cattle)  ;  to  steal  (cattle),  altering  the  brands. 

1869  E.  C.  Booth  Another  Eng.  138  The  man  who  owned 
the  ‘  duffing  paddock  ’  was  said  to  have  a  knack  of  altering 
cattle  brands.  1881  Cheq.  Career  306  In  such  districts 
‘duffing’  cattle  is  thought  rather  a  smart  thing  to  do. 
1890  Boldrewood  Squatter s  Dream  xiv.  162  He’d  think 
more  of  duffing  a  red  heifer  than  all  the  money  in  the 
country. 

3.  To  cheat,  do  out  ^fraudulently. 

1863  Sala  Capt.  Dangerous  III.  ix.  305  Allowing  him  to 
duff  me  out  of  a  few  score  pieces  at  the  game  of  Lansquenet. 

Hence  Duffing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  380  ‘  Duffing  *  and  all  that 
is  going  down  fast.  1858  Fonblanque  Life  Sf  Labours  (1874) 
279  Duffing.. is  the  art  of  giving  such  a  gloss  and  air  of 
novelty  to  old  clothes  as  to  pass  them  off  for  new.  1869 
[see  2].  1881  Cheq.  Career  329  ‘Cattle-duffing’  and  free- 

bootery.  1889  Boldrewood  Robbery  under  A  mis  (1890)  27 
It  was  a  duffing  yard,  sure  enough. 

II  Duffada'r.  E.  Indies.  [Pers.  and  Urdu 
dafas-ddr  a  subaltern  of  cavalry.]  ‘  A 

petty  officer  of  native  police  ;  and  in  regiments  of 
Irregular  Cavalry,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
corresponding  in  rank  to  a  corporal’  (Yule). 

1800  Wellington  Disp.  (1844)  I.  109  (Stanf.)  24  pagodas 
for  a  maistry  or  duffadar.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Mar.  5/3 
Two  native  officers,  two  Kote  Duft'adars,  and  three  others. 

Duffel,  duffle  (dzrfl).  Also  7-8  duffield, 
7-9  duffil.  [Named  from  Duffel,  a  town  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  between  Antwerp  and  Mechlin.] 

1.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth  having  a  thick  nap  or 
frieze. 

1677  Plot  Oxfordsk.  279  These  Duffields,  so  called  from 
a  Town  in  Brabant,  where  the  trade  of  them  first  began . . 
otherwise  called  shags,  and  by  the  Merchants,  trucking 
cloth.  1693  Load.  Gaz.  No.  2914/4  Broad-Cloths,  Serges 
half  thicks,  Duffils,  Kerseys.  C1695  J.  Miller  Descr.  N. 
York  (1843)  42  Indian  goods,  as  duffels,  shirts.  1769  De 
dors  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  283  Witney. .They  likewise  make 
here  the  Duffield  Stuffs,  a  Yard  and  three  Quarters  wide, 
which  are  carried  to  New-England  and  Virginia,  and  much 
worn  even  here  in  Winter.  1802  Wordsw.  Alice  Fell  53 
Let  it  be  of  duffil  grey.  1856  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  289 
If  you  weren’t  satisfied  with  the  duffle.  1864  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  xi.  iv.  (1865)  IV.  66  Muffled-up  in  a  dressing- 
gown  of  coarse  blue  duffel. 

2.  U.S.  Change  of  flannels;  personal  effects 
taken  by  a  sportsman  or  camper-out. 

1884  G.  W.  Sears  Woodcraft  4  (Cent.)  Every  one  has  gone 
to,  his  chosen  ground  with  too  much  impedimenta,  too  mi)ch 


duffle.  1889  Anthony’s  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  r88  His  dainty 
craft  has  room  for  little  beyond  her  crew  and  a  limited 
amount  of  duffle. 

3.  attrib.  Made  or  consisting  of  duffel. 

1699  J.  Dickenson  Jml.  Trav.  70  He  gave  each  of  them 
a  Duffel  Blanket.  1759  G.  Washington  Writ.  (1889)  II. 
138  Light  duffil  Cloak  with  silver  frogs.  1791  Newte  Tour 
Eng.  <y  Scot.  246  Duffle  great  coats.  1856  Mayhew  Rhine 
260  A  long  grey  great-coat  like  a  duffle  dressing-gown. 

Duffer  (d2?*foj),  sb A  slang.  [Connected  with 
Duff  v.  From  the  date  of  the  words  and  senses, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  duffer  in  senses  i  and  2 
(the  relative  priority  of  which  is  uncertain)  is  the 
starting-point  in  Eng.  ;  that  Duff  v.  is  a  back- 
formation  from  this,  to  express  the  action  of  the 
duffer  (in  a  somewhat  later  application),  and  that 
sense  3  of  the  sb.  is,  in  turn,  an  agent-noun  from 
the  vb.  Cf.  also  Duffing  ppl.  a .,  and  Duffer  sb .- 

I.  1.  One  who  sells  trashy  goods  as  valuable, 
upon  false  pretences,  e.  g.  pretending  that  they  are 
smuggled  or  stolen,  and  offered  as  bargains. 

1756  W.  Toldervy  Hist.  Two  Orphans  III.  61  These  two 
fellows,  .are  after  being  duffers,  or  some  such  thieves.  1756 
Fielding  in  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  565  Another  set  of  gamblers 
. .  call’d  duffers  . .  invite  you  to  go  down  some  alley,  and 
buy  some  cheap  India  handkerchiefs.  1781  R.  King  Mod. 
Lond.  Spy  65  One  of  the  people  called  Duffers,  who  pretend 
to  sell  smuggled  goods,  such  as  silk  handkerchiefs,  and 
stockings.  1832  Examiner  268/1  On  being  searched,  a 
complete  stock-in-trade  of  a  duffer  was  found  upon  him. 
His  hat  was  crammed  with  rings,  brooches,  seals,  & c.  . . 
and  a  couple  of  watches,  apparently  of  immense  value,  .but 
got  up  in  reality  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  1844  Dickens 
Mart.  CJiuz.  xxxvii.  1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  324 
Duffers,  who  vend  pretended  smuggled  goods.. also,  the 
sellers  of  sham  sovereigns  and  sham  gold  rings  for  wagers. 

2.  A  pedlar  or  hawker  :  see  quots. 

[1763  Sir  S.  T.  Janssen  Smuggling  laid  open  19  These 
Duffers  supply  the  Hawkers,  who  carry  it  about  the  Town, 
and  sell  it  to  the  Consumers.]  1795  Fortn.  Ramble  22  You 
have  been  dealing  with  a  duffer  . .  they  carry  none  but  the 
worst  of  wares,  and  charge  three  times  the  value  of  them. 
1847-78  Halliwell,  Duffer,  a  pedlar;  applied  exclusively 
to  one  who  sells  women’s  clothes.  South.  1884  S.  Dowell 
Hist.  Taxation  III.  1.  1.  iii.  38  A  class  of  persons  termed 
‘  duffers  ’,  ‘  packmen  ’,  or  ‘  Scotchmen  ’,  and  sometimes 
‘tallymen’,  traders  who  go  rounds  with  samples  of  goods, 
and  take  orders  for  goods  afterwards  to  be  delivered.  .These 
duffers  were  numerous  in  Cornwall. 

II.  3.  [f.  Duff  v.  i,  2.]  a.  One  who  ‘fakes 
up  ’  sham  articles,  b.  (. Australia )  One  who  ‘  duffs  * 
cattle. 

1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  70  The  ‘  Duffer  ’ 
in  English  birds  disguises  them  so  that  they  shall  look  like 
foreigners.  1889  Boldrewood  Robbery  under  Arms  (1890) 
32  No  cattle-duffer  in  the  colonies  could  have  had  a  better 
pair  of  mates.  1890  —  Col.  Reformer  xxv.  352  What’s  a 
little  money,  .if  your  children  grow  up  duffers  and  planters  ? 

Du’fFer,  sb. 2  colloq.  and  slang. 

[The  evident  association  of  the  word  with  Duffing  ppl.  a., 
‘a  duffer’  being  = ‘a  duffing  fellow’,  ‘a  duffing  coin  or 
article*,  appears  to  connect  the  word  with  Duff?/.  It  is 
possible,  though  our  quots.  do  not  show  it,  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  things,  e.  g.  to  a  counterfeit  or  base  coin,  is  the  earlier, 
and  that  the  term  was  thence  transferred  to  a  man  who  is 
similarly  ‘no  good’.  Less  probable,  though  not  out  of  the 
question,  are  the  suggestions  that  a  duffer  is  a  man  of  duff 
or  dough,  or  ‘spongy  substance’  (see  Duff  sb.1,  %),  or  that 
the  word  is  the  same  as  Sc.  duffar,  duffart  ‘  a  blunt  stupid 
person’,  dofart ,  doofart,  dowfart ,  ‘a  dull  heavy-headed 
inactive  fellow*  (Jamieson).] 

1.  colloq.  A  person  who  proves  to  be  without 
practical  ability  or  capacity ;  one  who  is  incapable, 
inefficient,  or  useless  in  his  business  or  occupation  ; 
the  reverse  of  an  adept  or  competent  person.  Also 
more  generally,  a  stupid  or  foolish  person. 

1842  Ld.  Houghton  Let.  in  Wemyss  Reid  Life  (1891)  I. 
284,  I  do  not  think  him  the  mere  duffer  that  most  people 
make  him  out.  a  1845  Hood  (O.),  ‘  Duffers  *  (if  I  may  use 
a  slang  term  which  has  now  become  classical,  and  which 
has  no  exact  equivalent  in  English  proper)  are  generally 
methodical  and  old.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxv.  (D.),  ‘  Do 
you  get  ^800  for  a  small  picture  ?’..  ‘  Well,  'no  \  .‘  hut  then 

1  am  a  duffer  ’.  1887  Miss  Braddon  Like  $  Unlike  xvii,  I 

was  always  a  duffer  at  dancing.  1889  J.  K.  Jerome  Three 
Men  in  Boat  171  ‘  Is  it  all  right?’  ..  ‘  Lovely  ..  You  are 
duffers  not  to  come  in.’  1891  A.  Lang  Angling  Sketches  8 
Next  to  being  an  expert,  it  is  well  to  be  a  contented  duffer. 

2.  slang.  A  counterfeit  coin  or  article  ;  any  article 
that  is  ‘  no  good  \  Cf.  Duff  v.  i. 

1875  Jevons  Motley  xxi.  289  The  cheques,  bills  [etc.]  are 
regarded  by  thieves  as  ‘duffer’,  with  which  they  dare  not 
meddle.  1876  World  V.  No.  115.  19  He  had  purchased  a 
veritable  *  duffer  ’  and  could  get  no  redress.  1881  Standard 

2  Sept.  5/3  The  [picture]  gallery  of  a  wealthy  hut  uncritical 
collector  came  to  the  hammer,  when,  .nine-tenths  of  it  were 
adjudged  to  consist  of  ‘  duffers  ’.  1889  Answers  29  June  66/1 
(Farmer)  If  the  note  is  a  genuine  one  the  water-mark  will 
then  stand  out  plainly.  If  a  duffer  it  will  almost  disappear. 

3.  Australian  Mining.  A  claim  or  mine  which 
proves  unproductive. 

1861  T.  McCombie  Austral.  Sk.  193  It  was  a  terrible 
duffer  anyhow,  every  ounce  of  gold  got  from  it  cost  ^20  I’ll 
swear.  1864  Rogers  New  Rush  11.  33  Reposing  here,  the 
son  of  quartz  and  clay  Forgets  the  duffer  he  has  sunk 
to  day.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  9  Aug.  4/6  We  struck  the 
reef  at  Christmas,  but  it  was  a  duffer. 

Hence  (; nonce-wds .)  Dirfferdom,  Du’fFerism, 
the  style,  character,  or  condition  of  a  duffer. 

1893  Field  10  June  832/1  There  is  no  wilful  misconduct, 
hut  only  hopeless  dufferism.  1895  Tablet  20  July  96 
Aspirations  to  escape  from  dufferdom, 


Duffer,  sb.3f  variant  of  Doffer. 

1893  Wcstm.  Gaz.  22  Apr.  3/1  There  are  two  classes  of 
children  employed,  called  cagers  and  duffers ;  little  children, 
hoys  and  girls,  who  assist  the  spinners.  1894  Dundee 
Advertiser  27  Aug.  4  These  included  preparers,  as  they  are 
called,  .stainers.  .duffers,  .reelers.  .and  weavers. 

Du  ffer,  v.  Australian  Mining,  [f.  Duffer 
sbf  3.]  inir.  Of  a  mine  :  To  prove  a  ‘  duffer  ’,  be¬ 
come  unproductive  or  exhaustive,  give  out.  Also  fig. 

1885  Finch- Hatton  Advance  Australia  279  The  lode 
had  ‘  duffered  out’,  and.,  it  was  useless  to  continue  work¬ 
ing.  1890  Boldrewood  Miner's  Right  vi.  58 ‘So  you’re 
duffered  out  again,  Harry  !’  she  said. 

Duffing  (dzHiij),  ppl.  a.  slang,  [f.  Duff  v.] 

1.  That  passes  off  a  worthless  article  as  valuable. 

1862  Loiid.  Herald  17  Dec.  (Farmer)  Houses,  .run  up  by 

the  ‘duffing’  builder,  merely  for  sale. 

2.  Counterfeit,  rubbishy  and  offered  as  valuable. 

1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  19  Dealers  in 

‘duffing  fiddles*.  These  are  German-made  instruments, 
and  are  sold  to  the  Street-folk  at  2 s.  6d.  or  3s.  each.  1873 
Times  Jan.  (Farmer)  We  know  now  that  so-called  ‘duffing’ 
jewellery  is  scattered  far  and  wide.  1883  Sword  <$•  Trcnvel 
July  355  ‘  Duffing’  canaries,  or  painted  sparrows. 

3.  Incompetent,  inept,  stupid,  duffer-like. 

1881  J.  Grant  Cameronians  I.  iii.  39  A  little  brilliant 
singing,  which  Hew  . .  secretly  stigmatised  as  ‘  the  most 
duffing  caterwauling  !' 

Duffle :  see  Duffel. 

Duffous,  obs.  form  of  Dovehouse. 

Dufftail,  duftail:  see  Dovetail. 

Dufoil  (dir/'foil).  Her.  [f.  L.  duo  two  +  Foil 
leaf;  cf.  trefoil,  cinquefoil.\  A  two-leaved  flower; 
the  plant  Twayblade  ( Listera  ovata). 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  n.  iv.  §  2.  58  He  beareth  Argent, 
a  Dufoile  or  Twyfoile,  Vert,  flowered,  Purpure.  The 
Flower  is  like  that  which  we  commonly  call  Dogstones, 
.  .but  more spireing.  1889  Elvin  Heraldry  Gloss.,  D'ufoil , 
or  Twyfoil ,  having  only  two  leaves. 

Dufrenite  (di&fre'nait).  Min.  [Named  1833 
after  M.  Dufrenoy,  a  French  mineralogist.]  Hy¬ 
drous  phosphate  of  iron,  occurring  in  dull-greenish 
nodules  and  fibrous  masses. 

1850  Dana  Min.  450  Dufrenite. 

Dufrenoysite  (di?7frenorz9it).  Min.  [Named 
1845  after  M.  Dufrenoy  :  see  prec.]  An  arsenical 
sulphuret  of  lead,  occurring  in  highly  modified 
prisms,  of  grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 

1848  Amer.  Jml,  Sc.  Ser.  11.  V.  268  Dufrenoysite  is  an 
arsenical  sulphuret  of  lead.  1868  Dana  Min.  92. 

II  Dufter  (d2>*ft;u).  E.  Indies.  Also  8  -ur. 
[Arab.,  Pers.,  Urdu^.iij  daftar  record,  register, 
ad.  Gr.  bupOlpa  skin.]  a.  A  bundle  of  official 
papers  ;  a  register,  record,  b.  A  business  office. 

1776  Trial  of  Joseph  Fowke  18/1  The  said  Kialanders 
entered  false  records  in  the  Duftur.  1803  Wellington 
Disp.  (1844)  h  761  <Stanf.),  I  refer  you  to  the  papers  upon 
this  subject,  which  you  will  doubtless  find  in  the  dufter. 
1817  M.  Wilks  Hist.  Sk.  S.  Ind.  xxv.  II.  33  The  business  of 
the  treasury  was  conducted  in  two  dufters  or  departments. 

Dug  (c^^)>  Also  6-7  dugge.  [Not  known 
before  16th  c.  :  origin  obscure.  Perh.  radically 
connected  with  Sw.  d&gga,  Da.  dtegge  to  suckle  (a 
child).]  The  pap  or  udder  of  female  mammalia  ; 
also  the  teat  or  nipple ;  usually  in  reference  to 
suckling.  As  applied  to  a  woman’s  breast,  now 
contemptuous. 

1530  Palsgr.  280/1  Tete,  pappe,  or  dugge,  a  womans 
brest.  1583  Stanyhurst  /Ends  1.  (Arb.)  34  Her  dug  with 
platted  gould  rybband  girded  about  her.  1592  Shaks. 
Yen.  i$-  Ad.  875  Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do 
ache.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  519  The  number 
of  young  Pigs  . .  I  finde  to  be  so  many  as  the  Sow  hath 
dugs  for.  a  1628  Preston  New  Covt.  (1630)  477  The 
promises  are  full  of  comfort  as  a  dugge  is  full  of  milke. 
1713  Derham  PJiys.  TheoL  iv.  xv.  256  With  Duggs  and 
Nipples  placed  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  Body  of 
each  Animal.  1878  H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  II.  iii.  75 
The  enormous  dugs  which  hung  down  from  the  bosoms  of 
the  women. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1670  Lassels  Yoy.  Italy  I.  131  Lye  hidden  a  while,  at 
the  dug  of  the  booke.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VII.  253  Nature  has  supplied  this  animal  [spider]  with . . 
five  dugs  or  teats  for  spinning  it  into  thread.  1866  B. 
Taylor  Poems ,  Mondam  in ,  The  savage  dugs  of  fable. 

fc.  Dug-tree,  an  old  name  of  the  Papaw-tree 
( Carica  Papaya ),  apparently  from  the  milky  juice 
exuded  by  all  parts  of  the  tree  when  wounded. 

1640  Parkinson  Theair.  Bot.  xvii.  cxxix.  1649  Manoera 
mas  #  femina.  The  male  and  female  Dugge  tree. 

t  Dug,  sbfi  Obs.  Angling.  A  kind  of  red  worm 
used  as  a  bait.  More  fully  called  dug-worm. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  81 1  Some  are  red,  (which 
we  Englishmen  call  Dugs).  1653  Walton  Angler  iv.  93 
Others  [breed]  amongst  or  of  plants,  as  the  dug  worm.  1674 
N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  iv.  (1677)  60  Baits  for  the  Angler; 
the  Earth-worm,  the  Dug-worm,  the  Maggot  or  Gentle. 

Dug  (dtfg),  ppl.  a .  [pa.  pple.  of  Dig  vi]  Ob¬ 
tained  by  digging,  excavated,  thrust  into  something, 
etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

1715  Leoni  Palladio's  Archit.  (1742^  I.  4  All  dug  Stones 
are  better.. than  gather'd  ones.  1885  Tennyson  Balin  <V 
Balan  Wks.  (1894)  374/2  Now  with  slack  rein.. Now  with 
dug  spur,  .he  rode.  1892  A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio) 
I.  29  Several  excavations  or  ‘  dugholes  ’,  from  which  material 
t  .seems  to  have  beep  taken. 


DUGARDE. 


DUKEDOM, 


Dugarde  :  see  Dieu  garde. 

Dugeperes,  corrupt  f.  Douzepers,  Obs. 

+  Duggishly,  adv.  06s.  nonce-wd.  [f.  *dugg'ish 

adj.  (f.  Dug  s6.  i  +-ish)  +  -ly-.] 

1611  Cotgr.,  Mammellemcnt ,  duggishly,  breast-fashion, 
pap-like.  1653  Ukquhart  Rabelais  1.  vii.  (1694)  24  This 
point  hath  been  found  duggishly  scandalous. 

-(•Duggy,  a.  06s.  rare~u.  [f.  Dug  sb.1  +  -y.] 

1611  Cotgr.,  Tetassier.  .duggie,  hauing  great.. dugs. 

Dughtie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  Doughty. 

Dugion,  obs.  form  of  Dudgeon  sb) 

+  Dugon.  Sc.  06s.  Also  6  dogone.  fperh., 
as  Jamieson  suggests,  a.  F.  doguiti  ‘a  filthie  great 
old  curre’  Cotgr.,  dim.  of  dogue  dog.]  A  worth¬ 
less  fellow  :  a  term  of  contempt. 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  IV f)neu  458  Thir  damysellis. . 
That  dogonis  haldis  in  dainte,  and  delis  with  thaiin  so 
lang.  1820  Hogg  IVint.  Even.  T.  I.  292  (Jam.)  When  ane 
comes  to  close  quarters  wi'  him,  he’s  but  a  dugon. 

Dugong  (d«-gpq).  [a.  Malay  name  duyong. 

Barchewitz,  1751,  gives  duping  as  the  name  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  isle  of  Leyte  ;  this  was  adopted  1765  by  Buffon 
(Hist.  Nat.  XIII.  374)  as  dugon ,  and  by  Gmelin,  Linn. 
Syst.  Nat.  ed.  13,  1788,  as  dugong.) 

A  large  aquatic  .herbivorous  mammal  ( Halicore 
dugong,  order  Sirenia)  inhabiting  the  Indian  seas. 

1800  G.  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  I.  239  Trichecus  Dugong  (Gruel.). 
Dugon  (Buffon).  Indian  Walrus  (Pennant  Quadr.).  This 
species,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  said  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Dugung.  1820  Sir  S.  Raffles  in  Phil.  Trans. 
CX.  174  (title)  Some  account  of  the  Dugong.  Ibid.  180  The 
Malays,  .distinguish  two  varieties,  the  duyong  batnban,  and 
the  duyong  bantal ;  the  latter  much  thicker  and  shorter  in 
proportion.  1835  Kirby  Hal).  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xxiv.  496 
The  Dugong  . .  is  the  only  animal  yet  known  that  grazes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia 
III.  126  We  have  ..  alluded  to  the  dugong  or  duyong, 
and  the  lamantin.  .belonging  to  the  pachydermatous  order. 
1889  H.  H.  Romili.y  Verandah  in  N.  Guinea  189  On  the 
surface  of  the  water  there  were  several  dugong  asleep. 

Dug-out,  ppl.  a.  and  s6.  [See  Dug  ppl.  a., 
and  dig  out,  Dig  v.  i 3  b.] 

A.  ppl.  a.  Hollowed  out  by  digging,  excavated. 

1886  Athcnpeuin  24  Apr.  556/3  In  some  cases  the  station 

was  completely  insulated,  and  reached  only  by  means  of 
dug-out  canoes.  1887  Archxologia  L.  370  Dug-out  boats 
of  more  or  less  rude  construction.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec. 
838  Ordinary  dug-out  canals  like  that  of  Suez. 

B.  sb.  (chiefly  U.  S.)  1.  A  canoe  made  by 

hollowing  out  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

1819  J.  A.  Quitman  in  Clairborne  Life  (i860)  I.  42  At 
Wheeling  . .  we  purchased  a  small  canoe,  called  here  a 
‘  dug-out  ’,  or  ‘  man-drowner  ’.  1839  M arryat  Diary  A  mer. 
Ser.  1.  II.  57  We  had  no  boat  with  us,  not  even  a  dug-out. 
1887  Archxologia  L.  370  Ship-building,  .of  a  very  superior 
kind  to  these  rude  dug-outs. 

2.  A  rough  kind  of  dwelling  formed  by  an 
excavation  in  the  ground  (usually  in  a  slope  or 
bank),  roofed  with  turf,  canvas,  etc. 

1881  Chicago  rimes  16  Apr.,  Instead  of ‘dug-outs’  on  the 
prairies,  he  found  the  farmers  living  in  large,  handsome 
frame  houses.  1883  Leisure  Hour  281/2  The  Kansas 
‘  dug-outs  *  consist  . .  of  a  square  hole  dug  in  the  ground, 
roofed  either  by  a  canvas  waggon-cloth  or.. with  sods. 

Duhti,  obs.  form  of  Doughty. 

II  Duiker,  duyker  (dsi-kai).  [Du.  duiker 
(d»«'kar) MDu.  diiker  =  Ger.  taucher  ducker  or 
diver:  see  Ducker  k]  In  full,  duiker bok  :  A  small 
South  African  antelope,  Cephalopus  mergens\  so 
called  from  its  habit  of  plunging  through  the 
bushes  when  pursued. 

1777  G.  Forster  Voy.  round  World  I.  84  The  duyker  or 
diving  antelope  ..  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  1786 
Sparkman  Voy.  Cape  G.  H.  II.  224  As  for  the  duyker-bok, 
or  diving  goat,  I  have  only  had  a  single  glimpse  of  it.  1834 
Pringle  Afr.  Sk.  23  And  the  duiker  at  my  tread  Sudden 
lifts  his  startled  head.  1895  Longm.  Mag.  July  263  Dainty 
steinboks  and  timid  duykers ..  began  to  feed. 

Duil,  duill,  obs.  or  Sc.  forms  of  Dole  sb.%,  grief. 

Duillie,  Sc.  form  of  Doly  Obs.,  doleful. 

Duir,  -e,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Door,  Dure  a.,  hard. 

t  Duistre.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  AF.  duistre,  var.  of 
OF .duitre  (obj.  case  duitor):—h.  diictor,  duetdrem, 
leader.]  A  leader,  conductor. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  1.  76  tFairf.  MS.)  That  J»ei  be  Duistres 
of  pe  weie. 

t  Du'ity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  duo  two  ;  after 
unity.]  Twofold  nature  or  condition  ;  duality. 

1645  M.  Casaubon  Orig.  Temp.  Evils  16  Plutarch  . . 
writeth,  that  he  the  said  Pythagoras  called,  .the  unity,  God  ; 
and  the.  .duitie  daemon.  [Cf.  1642  H.  More  Life  of  Soul 
xxvi.  7  But  he  [Daemon ]’s  the  fount  of  foul  duality.] 

Duk,  duke,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Duck. 

Duke  (di«k),  sb.  Forms :  2-6  due,  (3  dux), 
3-4  duk,  4- duke.  (Also  3-5  duyk,  3-6  duck,  -e, 
4  douk, -e,  douc,  deuk,  5  dukke,  dwk,  -e,  doke, 
doyk,  duche,  5-6  dewke,  duque,  duce,  Sc. 
duik.)  [ME.  due,  duk,  a.  F.  due,  in  OF.  nom.  dux, 
dues,  dus  (n-i2th  c.  in  Littre),  early  ad.  L.  dux, 
duc-em,  leader,  commander,  general.  (If  the  Latin 
word  had  come  down  in  OF.,  its  form  would  have 
been  dots,  doix:  cf.  croix,  noix,  OF.  crois,  nois:— 
L.  ertteem,  nucem .)] 

+ 1.  A  leader ;  a  leader  of  an  army,  a  captain  or 
general ;  a  chief,  ruler.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  264  pe  jet  leouede  Asscani,  be  011  ban  londe 
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was  due.  Ibid,  268  pa  sende  Asscani,  pe  wes  lauerd  and 
dux.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17979  Sathan  . .  duke  of  deep 
&  pry  nee  of  helle.  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Whs.  I.  340  A 
duk  pat  shal  reule  my  folk  of  Israel.  Ibid,  III.  137  Jesus 
Crist  duke  of  our  batel.  1382  —  Ps.  lxxix.  10  [Ixxx.  9] 
Duke  of  the  weie  thou  were  in  his  si}t.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  I\.  xvin.  iii.  (1495)  749  The  ramme  that  is  duke  and 
defender  of  other  shepe.  1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  vii.  ix.  (1554) 
173  a,  Duke  Moses,  by  god  was  made  their  gyde.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr,  iv.  vii.  460  Dukis  and  reulers  of  the  chirche. 
1460  Capgrave  Chron.  237  The  Comones  risen  ageyn  the 
kyng  and  the  lordes  . .  Her  duke  was  Wat  Tyler,  a  proude 
knave  and  malapert.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  iv.  (1822)  339 
Na  man  may  be  callit  duke,  hot  he  alanerlie  be  quhais  avise 
the  army  is  led.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  i.  346  The 
great  Duke,  that  (in  dreadful  aw)  Upon  Mount  Horeb 
learn’d  th’  eternal  1  Law.  [1869  Daily  News  26  Jan.,  Nowa¬ 
days  Dukes  do  not  lead.  Dux  a  non  ducendo  is  the  true 
political  etymology  of  the  title.] 

b.  Rendering  L.  dux ,  a  provincial  military 
commander,  under  the  later  emperors. 

1652  Needham  tr.  Seldens  Mare  Cl,  234  The  Counts  or 
Dukes  of  the  Midland  parts  and  the  Count  of  the  Sea-Coast 
or  Saxon  Shore,  had  distinct  charges.  178.  Gibbon  Decl. 
$  I1',  xvii.  II.  44  Under  their  orders  thirty-five  military 
commanders  were  stationed  in  the  provinces . .All  these  pro¬ 
vincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes',  but  no  more  than 
ten  among  them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  counts  or 
companions,  a  title  of  honour,  or  rather  of  favour,  which 
had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Constantine. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  445/2  Three  other  principal  officers  are 
mentioned — the  Comes  littoris  Saxonici per  Britanniam . . 
the  Comes  Britanniarum  (Count  of  Britain),  and  the  Dux 
Britanniarum  (Duke  of  Britain).  We  have  translated  the 
words  Comes  and  Dux ,  by  Count  and  Duke,  after  Horsley. 

c.  In  O.T.  rendering  dux  of  the  Vulgate,  rjyffiun/ 
of  LXX,  in  sense  ‘  chief  or  leader  of  a  tribe  \ 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxxvi.  40  Thes  thanne  the  names  of  the 
dukis  [1388  duykis]  of  Esau,  .the  duke  [v.r.  duyk]Thanna, 
the  duke  Alua,  the  duke  Jezeth  [etc.],  .thes  the  dukys  [v.r. 
duykis]  of  Edom,  the  dwellers  in  the  loond  of  his  empire. 
[So  1611  and  R.  V.  1885;  Coverd.  has  ‘prynce,  prynces  ’.] 
2.  In  some  European  countries :  A  sovereign 
prince,  the  ruler  of  a  small  state  called  a  duchy. 

Five  dukes  (with  six  g?‘and-dukes)  rule  states  included 
in  the  new  German  Empire.  Two  Italian  dukes  (and  one 
grand-duke)  remained  as  rulers  of  independent  states  down 
to  i860. 

(In  this  sense,  the  name  is  partly  derived  from  the  late 
Roman  use  of  dux  (1  b),  partly  the  English  rendering 
(through  medL.  dux,  F.  due,  It.  duca)  of  Ger.  herzog, 
OHG.  herizogo,  OE.  heretoga ,  lit.  *  leader  of  warlike  host 
Throughout  the  Frankish  empire,  the  Merovingian  kings 
appointed  duces  to  superintend  several  frontier  comitatus 
(the  dux  being  superior  to  the  conies').  These  duces  of 
Aquitaine,  Allemania,  etc.  were  purely  official.  But  in  the 
half  of  Germany  not  under  the  Franks  there  still  existed 
‘  dukes  ’  of  another  kind.  The  Teutonic  herizogo  was 
originally  the  temporary  war-chief  of  a  tribe,  as  opposed  to 
the  civil  chief  or  king.  He  occasionally  made  himself 
permanent  head  of  the  volksstam,  while  still  retaining  his 
title  (e. g.  in  Bavaria).  In  Germany,  this  class  of  ‘duke* 
came  to  an  end  when  Charlemagne  destroyed  the  last 
independent  German  states.  Under  the  Carolingians,  the 
dux  was,  east  and  west  of  the  Rhine  alike,  an  official 
ruling  a  province.  But,  in  the  decay  of  this  dynasty,  the 
dukes  everywhere  became  hereditary  and  practically  in¬ 
dependent.  Hence  came,  in  the  West,  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Normandy,  etc. ;  in  the  East,  those 
of  Franconia,  Saxony,  Suabia,  etc.  In  France,  however,  the 
monarchy  gradually  reabsorbed  the  duchies,  which  by  1500 
were  all  amalgamated  with  the  crown,  the  title  of  ‘  duke  ’ 
having  become  merely  that  of  the  highest  rank  of  nobility, 
with  no  sovereign  rights.  (See  sense  3.)  In  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  or  of  Saxony  was  practi¬ 
cally  independent,  the  emperor  having  little  or  no  power 
over  him.  The  early  Italian  duca  came  direct  from  the 
Old  Teutonic  herizogo,  the  dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto 
having  been  chiefs  of  Lombard  war-bands  who  carved  new 
states  out  of  Roman  Italy.  In  England,  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  dux  was  an  ordinary  translation  of  ealdormau  in 
L.  charters;  but  did  not  become  vernacular.  From  the 
Conquest  till  Edward  III,  ealdorman  or  eorl  was  rendered 
by  comes,  and  dux,  due,  duk,  was  known  only  as  a  foreign 
title  ;  even  William  and  Robert  are  known  to  the  Old 
English  Chronicle  only  as  ‘earls’  of  Normandy.) 

[1066  O.  E.  Chron.,  Wyllelm  eorl  of  Normandie.  1124  pes 
eorles  sunu  Rotbert  of  Normandi.]  1129  O.  E.  Chron.,  Mid 
him  helden  5a  of  Rome .  and  se  due  of  Sicilie.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  7498  J>ys  noble  due  Wiliam  hym  let  crouny  kyng  At 
Londone  amidewinter  day.  13..  Guy  IP.  (A.)  2372  pe 
douke  wers  bifallen  is,  For  miche  of  his  folk  he  les.  c  1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxii.  477  Wenynge  that  reynawd 
had  not  durst  hange  the  duche  richarde.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  1  William  the  Conquerour,  Duke  of  Normandie 
.  .began  his  dominion  over  this  Realme.  1610  Shaks.  Temp. 
1.  ii.  58  Thy  father  was  the  Duke  of  Millaine  and  A  Prince 
of  power.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  217  The 
emperor  Leopold  I.  and  John  III.  king  of  Poland,  met  .. 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  electors,  dukes,  princes,  and 
nobles,  to  congratulate  each  other  after  they  had  success¬ 
fully  raised  the  siege  of  Vienna.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  205/1 
The  government  of  Modena  is  the  most  absolute  in  Italy. . 
the  present  duke,  Francis  IV.  of  Este^  is.. the  last  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  houses  both  of  Este  and  Cibo.  Mod.  H.  R.  H. 
Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

J*  b.  Used  to  render  the  Venetian  Doge.  Obs, 

1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knowl.  xxiv.  (1870)  183  The  Duke 
of  Venys  is  chosen  for  terme  of  hys  lyfe.  1604  Shaks.  Oth. 
iv.  i.  230  The  Duke,  and  the  Senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 
1643  Herle  Answ.  Fern**  45  What  better  is  His  Majesty 
then  a  Duke  of  Venice?  1820  Byron  Mar.  Fal.  1.  ii,  'Tis 
not  well  In  Venice’  Duke  to  say  so. 

c.  Loosely  used  as  the  translation  of  the  Russian 
KHH3B,  knyaz ,  prince  :  see  F.  due.  See  also  Grand 
Duke. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  208  Remember  what  is  in  the  first 


bcoke  of  the  Duke  of  Muscouie,  for  a  Duke  vnerowned,  yet 
supreme  Prince.  1618  Fletcher  Loyal  Suhj.  Dram.  Pers., 
Great  Duke  of  Moscovia.  Ibid,  passim. 

3.  In  Great  Britain  and  some  other  countries : 
A  hereditary  title  of  nobility,  ranking  next  below 
that  of  prince. 

Royal  duke,  a  duke  who  is  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
taking  precedence  of  the  other  dukes. 

(After  the  great  feudatory  dukes  of  France,  or  most  of 
them,  hacl  come  to  be  merely  the  greatest  nobles  of  the 
country,  the  title  was  imitated  in  England  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  England  it  was  introduced  by  Edward  III,  who 
in  1337  created  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
in  1351  the  king’s  cousin  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which 
title  at  his  death  in  1361  was  conferred  on  his  son-in-law, 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  king’s  third  surviving  son,  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Clarence  being  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  the 
second  son  Lionel.  Under  Richard  II  and  in  subsequent 
reigns,  the  dignity  was  gradually  extended  outside  the 
Royal  Family,  this  being  especially  the  case  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  whom  the  rank  had  been 
for  some  time  extinguished.) 

[iZM R°t'  Cart.  11  Edw.  Ill ,  No.  60  in  Lord’s  J?'n  Is.  (182^) 
LX1.  743  Pro  Edwardo  duce  Cornubie.  Ibid.,  Eidem  filio 
nostro  nomen  &  honorem  ducisCornubie  decommuni  assensu 
&  consilio.  .dedimus.  1352  Patent  Roll 25  Edw.  Ill,  1.  m.  18 
ibid.  748  Pro  Henrico  duce  Lancastrie.  Ibid.,  Prefato  Henrico 
nomen  ducis  Lancastrie  inponimus  et  ipsum  de  nomine 
ducisdicti  loci,  .investimus.  1351-2  Act  25 Edw.  I II,  stat.  v. 
Preamb.,  Nostre  Seignur  le  Roi  del  assent  des  Prelatz, 
Dues,  Countes,  Barons,  &  de  tout  le  comunalte  de  son 
Roialme  dEngleterre  [etc.]].  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  23 

Duckes,  Erles,  Barouns,  and  Bachelers  of  ye  londe.  1399 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  452/1  The  Lordes.  .ajuggen  ..  that  the 
Dukes  of  Aumarle  Surrey  and  Excestre.  .lese  and  forgo  fro 
hem  and  her  heirs  thes  names  that  thei  have  now  as  Dukes. 
1472  J.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  No.  715  III.  75  To  the  right 
hygheand  myghty  Prince,  .my  Lord  the  Dwke  of  Norffolk. 
1556  Aurelio  I  sab.  (1608)  L  iij,  The  Quene  and  manney 
Duques,  earles,  and  grete  lordes  besoughte  him.  1556  Chron. 
Gr.  Friars  { Camden)  7  Thys  yere  sir  Edmonde  Langle  and 
sir  Thomas  Wodstoke  ware  made  duckes.  Ibid.  52  The 
dewke  of  Norffoke  and  the  yerle  of  Sorre  hys  sonne  ware 
comyttyd  unto  the  tower  of  London.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen. 
VI,  1.  i.  124  For  Suffolkes  Duke,  may  he  be  suffocate,  That 
dims  the  Honor  of  this  Warlike  Isle.  1765  Blackstone 
Comm.  1.  xii.  397.  1850  Fonblanque  in  Life  $  Labours 

i.  (1874)  106  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  ‘  Iron  Duke’,  the 
‘hero  of  a  hundred  fights’.  1852 Tennyson  Ode  Welling¬ 
ton,  Bury  the  Great  Duke  With  an  empire’s  lamentation. 

b.  slang.  A  man  of  showy  demeanour  or  appear¬ 
ance. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Rum-duke,  a  jolly  hand- 
som  Man.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  372,  I.. soon  acquired  the 
appellations  of  a  rum  duke,  a  queer  dog,  and  a  choice 
spirit.  1785  in  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

c.  Phr .  Duke  of  Exeter' s  daughter:  see  Daughter 
6.c.  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey :  see  Dine  v.  i  b. 

+  4.  The  castle  or  rook  at  chess.  Obs. 

1624  Middleton  Game  at  Chess  Induct.  54  Dukes? 
they’re  called  Rooks  by  some.  1656  Beale  Chess  7  The 
Rocks,  Rookes,  or  Dukes  walk  forward,  backward,  and 
side-wayes. 

+  5.  The  great  eagle-owl  {Bubo  maximus).  Obs. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  C.omcnius ’  Gate  Lat.  Uni.  §  137.  41  The 
boading  Owl,  the  Horn-Owl,  or  Duke,  the  mournful 
Howlet,  the  sad  Scrietch-Owl. 

0.  Name  of  a  kind  of  cherry. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1669)  64  June.  .Cherries. .  Duke, 
Flanders,  Heart  (Black,  Red,  White).  1727  Bradley  Earn. 
Diet.  s.v.  Cherry t  The  Duke  and  archduke  on  a  good  wall 
are  most  years  ripe  before  the  end  of  the  month.  1883  G. 
Allen  in  Colin  Clout’s  Cal.  117  The  common  dwarf  cherry 
.  .is  the  ancestor  of  morellos,  dukes,  and  the  Kentish  kind. 
7.  slang.  The  hand  or  fist. 

1879  Macm.  Mag.  XL.  501  (Farmer),  I  said  I  would  not 
go  at  all  if  he  put  his  dukes  (hands)  on  me.  1894  Astley 
50  V.  my  Life  I.  142  There  were  many  officers  in  the 
Guards  well  known  to  be  fairly  clever  with  their  ‘  dukes 
Hence  Duke  v.  {nonce-wd.')  trans to  make  a 
duke  or  leader  of ;  intr.  (also  lo  duke  it),  to  play 
the  part  of  a  duke,  act  as  a  duke;  to  court  dukes. 

c  1450  Golagros  Caw.  1072  Thow  salbe..dukit  in  our 
duchery.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  m.  ii.  100  Lord  Angelo 
Dukes  it  well  in  his  absence.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11. 
iii.  Captaines  1  Just-Duked  Josuah  cheers  the  Abramides  To 
Canaan's  Conquest.  1690  Crowne  Eng.  Friar  in.  Dram. 
Wks.  1874  IV.  70  Ay,  sister,  as  young  maids  go  a-maying 
we’ll  go  a-squiring,  a-knighting,  a-lording,  a-duking.  1894 
Woi.seley  Marlborough  I.  293  During  his  [Monmouth’s] 
previous  visit  to  the  West,  during  what  was  locally  known 
as  ‘  The  Dukeing  Days  ’. 

Dukedom  (ditzkdam).  [f.  Duke  sb.;  see-DOM.] 

1.  The  state  or  territory  ruled  by  a  duke ;  a  duchy. 

1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  1723  Of  alle  thys  dukdom  feyr  That 

ylke  lady  ys  eyr.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  30  The  duedom  of 
Normandy.  1535  Coverdale  2  Esdras  i.  30  Y°  people., 
vnto  whom  I  wyll  geue  the  dukedome  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Iacob.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  9  What  then 
remaines.  .But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  Dukedome?  1665 
Manley  Grotius’  Loiu  C.  Warres  399  In  the  Dutchy  of 
Burgundy,  .the  Guisian  Faction.. to  whom  there  was  no¬ 
thing  left  Fortified  in  that  Dukedom,  but  Chalons  sur  la 
Saone.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  218  This  whole 
tract  of  land  belongs  to  the  dukedom  of  Urbino.  1861 
Pearson  Early  Mid.  Ages  Eng,  89  When  chaos  gave 
way  to  order,  and  the  dukedoms  were  swallowed  up  in 
kingdoms. 

2.  The  office  or  dignity  of  3  duke. 

1534  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1286/2  With  the  honour  of 
a  Dukedome  also  to  him  and  hys  heires  for  euer.  1593  Shaks. 
3  Hen.  VI,  11.  i.  93.  1642  W.  Bird  Mag.  Honor  30  All  that 

is  before  spoken  concerning  the  Duke  and  the  Dukedom  of 
Lancaster.  1710  Lond.  Caz.  No.  4781/1  The  Marquisate 
of  Moravia,  and  the  Dukedom  of  Silesia.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  502  Thomas,  .who  became  Duke  of  Nor- 
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folk  . .  died  without  issue,  whereby  the  dukedom  descended 
to  Henry.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  27  Feb.  4/6  It  is  considered 
probable  that  the  Marquis  ..  will  have  a  dukedom  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him. 

Hence  f  Dukedomship  ( Obs .  rare)  =  prec. 

1547  Boorde  hitrod.  Knowl.  xvi.  (1870)  164  Saxsony  is  [a] 
Dukedom-shyp,  And  holdeth  of  hym  selfe.  Ibid.  xxiv.  183 
[He]  shall  not  clayme  no  inheritaunce of  the  dukedomshyp. 

t  Dukeliood.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  duchehode. 
The  office  of  a  duke  ;  dukedom,  dukeship. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iv.  iii.  429  Holi  Scripture  approueth 
weel  Princehode  and  Duchehode.  .to  be  ouer  and  aboue  the 
comoun  peple. 

Dirkelet.  nonce-ivd.  [see  -let.  J  =  next  (sense  1). 

1870  Daily  News  16  Dec.,  Very  serviceable  in  teaching 
some  dukelets  and  their  good  ladies  better  manners. 

Dukeling  (dhPklig).  [see  -ling.] 

1.  A  little  or  petty  duke.  (Contemptuous ;  in 
quot.  1634,  One  who  claims  to  be  a  duke.) 

1634  Ford  P.  Warbcck  11.  iii,  This  dukeling  mushroom 
Hath  doubtless  charm’d  the  king.  Ibid.  v.  ii,  Urswick, 
command  the  dukeling  and  these  fellows,  To  Digby,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  1890  H.  M.  Stanley  Darkest 
Africa  I.  xiv.  363  No  proud  dukeling  in  England  could 
regard  a  pauper  with  more  pronounced  contempt. 

2.  A  duke’s  child. 

1612  Sylvester  Lacryms  139  For  Savoy’s  Dukelings,  or 
the  Florentine,  Hee  [Prince  Henry]  wedds  his  Saviour  of  a 
Regall  Line.  1618  Fletcher  Loyal  Subj.  11.  v,  The  duke 
gone  thither,  do  you  say?.  .And  all  the  ducklings  too.  1690 
Crovvne  Eng.  E'riar  iii.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  70  Little 
squirelings,  and  knightlings,  and  lordlings,  and  dukelings. 
1794  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Rozul.  for  Oliver  Wks.  II.  41 1 
Duke,  Dukeling,  Princess,  Prince,  consign'd  to  jail  ! 

Dukely  (dizbkli),  a.  nonce-tvd.  [f.  Duke  + 
-lyC]  Belonging  to  or  befitting  a  duke. 

1826  Examiner  119/2  Making  somewhat  free  with  his 
dukely  character.  1827  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  48  The 
Duke  has  sent  them  to  me,  with  a  dry  and  dukely  note. 

Dukery  (dizrkari).  Also  6  Sc.  duikrie.  [f. 
Duke  sb. :  see  -euy,  -ky.] 

1.  t  a.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  duke,  a  duke¬ 
dom  (obs.).  b.  The  territory  ruled  by  a  duke,  a 
duchy.  (Now  only  as  nonce-wd.) 

c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  9  To  give 
him  the  dukery  of  Turine.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie  s 
Hist.  Scot.  x.  338  He  hechtis  the  forsaid  duikrie  to  the 
Gouernour.  1855  Carlyle  Prinzenraub  Misc.  Ess.  1872 
VII.  162  The  Albertine  line,  .made  apanages,  subdivisions, 
unintelligible  little  dukes  and  dukeries  of  a  similar  kind. 

2.  The  residence  or  estate  of  a  duke ;  spec . 
(usually  pi. ,  the  Dukeries')  a  district  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire  containing  several  ducal  estates. 

1837  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  LIX.  291  A  Rookery  has  been 
demolished,  and  a  Dukery  planted  in  its  stead.  1879 
Standard  8  Dec.  (D.),  The  Dukeries  still  exist,  but  they  are 
little  more  than  a  geographical  expression.  Welbeck  Abbey 
is  the  last  of  those  palaces  for  which  this  part  of  England 
was  formerly  famous.  1884  L.  J.  Jennings  in  Croker 
Papers  III.  xxv.  166  Thoresby,  the  second  of  the  three 
famous  ‘Dukeries’  which  comprise  within  their  domains 
the  scenes  of  Robin  Hood’s  most  popular  exploits. 

Dukeship  (dizrkfip).  [f.  Duke  sb.  +  -ship.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  duke.  Also  (with  pos¬ 
sessive  pronoun)  as  a  humorous  title  for  a  duke. 

?  a  1500  Nine  Ladies  Worthie  in  Chancer' s  IVks.  (1561) 
11.  (R.),  Y°  dukeship  of  Diamedes  &  dignitie.  1636  Mas¬ 
singer  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  iv.  ii.  Will  your  dukeship  Sit 
down  and  eat  some  sugar-plums?  1850  Tails Mag.  XVII. 
619/2  'Tis  for  killing  English  game,  your  Dukeship. 

Duk-peris,  corrupt  form  of  Douzepeks,  Obs. 

Dul,  obs.  var.  of  Dole  sb. 2  ;  obs.  f.  Dull. 

Dulaee,  obs.  form  of  Dowlas. 

1552  Berksh.  Ch.  Goods  22  A  pece  of  Dulaee. 

Dulbert  (d»Tbait).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
6  Sc.  dowbart,  7  dullberd,  9  dulbard.  [The 
first  element  is  app.  Dull  a. ;  the  second  is  possibly 
beard :  cf.  Ger.  dummbartl]  A  dull  or  stupid  person; 
one  slow  of  comprehension. 

1508  Dunbar  Fly  ting  w.  Kennedie  66  dagone,  dow¬ 
bart,  thairof  haif  thow  no  dowt !  1681  W.  Robertson 

Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  510  Very  flockpates,  dullberds.  1809 
T.  Donaldson  Poems  45  in  Northnmbld.  Gloss,  s.v.,  To 
learn  your  exercise  be  quick,  An  dinna  be  a  dulbard.  1825 
Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Dnllbirt ,  Dulburt,  Dulbard,  a 
stupid  person,  a  block-head 

•f  Dulca’cid,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  late  L.  dulca- 
cid-us,  f.  didcis  sweet  +  acidas  sour.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dulcacid ,  that  which  hath  a 
mingled  taste  with  sweet  and  sower. 

II  Dulcamara  (dHkamee’ra).  Herb. and  Pharm. 
[med.L.  =  bittersweet,  f.  L.  dulc-is  sweet  +  amara 
bitter  (sc.  herba).']  The  Woody  Nightshade 
or  Bittersweet,  Solatium  Dulcamara  ;  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparation  of  this  plant. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  m.Jvii.  397-8  The  learned  men  of  our 
age  do  cal  this  herbe  ..  in  Latine  Dulcamara  or  Amara 
Dulcis.  -  Dulcamara  is  of  complexion  hoate  and  drie.  1828 
Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  479  The  Belladonna,  Stra¬ 
monium,  and  Dulcamara,  are  active  poisons.  1847  E.  J. 
Seymour  Severe  Dis.  1. 146  Washing  the  parts.. twice  daily 
with  the  decoction  of  dulcamara.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  6)  500  Dulcamara,  .has  been  distinctly  known  only  since 
the  time  of  Tragus. 

Hence  Dulcamarin,  Chem.,  the  glucoside 
C22H34O10,  obtained  from  dulcamara;  converted 
by  dilute  acids  into  Dulcamaretin  (see  quot.) 
and  glucose. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  347  Dulcamarin.  1883 


Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dulcamaretin ,  CieHieOfi,  a  brown,  resin¬ 
ous,  tasteless  substance  obtained  from  dulcamarin,  along 
with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids. 

t  Dulcarnon.  Obs.  [a.  med.L.  dulcarnon , 
corrupted  from  Arabic  j  j  tfu  ’ Iqarnayn 

two-horned,  bicornis ,  cornutus ;  lit.  ( lord  or 
possessor  of  the  two  horns  ’.] 

1.  A  dilemma  (=  med.L.  cornulus ,  Counute  sb. 
5)  ;  a  non-plus ;  al  dulcarnon ,  at  one’s  wit’s  end. 

According  to  Neckham  ( Dc  Nat.  Rerum,  Rolls,  295)  and 
others,  Dulcarnon  was  also  a  mediaeval  appellation  of  the 
Pythagorean  theorem,  Euclid  1.  47  (it  is  supposed,  from  its 
somewhat  two-horned  figure).  In  Pandarus’s  reply  to 
Cressida  (quot.  1374),  Dnlcartion  appears  to  be  confounded 
with  Elefuga  or  Eleofuga ,  an  appellation  of  the  pons 
asinorum ,  Euclid  1.  5,  medievally  explained  as  fuga 
niiserorum,  ‘  flemyng  of  wrechis’.  See  N.  Q.  (1887) 
7th  s.  IV.  130,  and  references  there  given. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  882  (931’,  I  [Crisseide]  am  til 
god  me  betire  mynde  sende,  At  [v.r.  A]  dulcarnoun  ry3t  at 
myn  wittis  ende.  Quod  Pandarus,  3a  nece,  wele  3e  here  : 
Dulcarnoun  clepid  is  flemyng  of  wrechis.  It  semyb  hard 
for  wrechis  nil  it  lere.  1534  Mrs.  M.  Roper  in  More's 
Wks.  1441/2  In  good  fayth  father  qd.  I,  I  can  no  ferther 
goe,  but  am,  (as  I  trowe  Cresede  saith  in  Chaucer)  comen 
to  Dulcarnon  euen  at  my  wittes  ende. 

2.  A  person  in  a  dilemma;  one  ‘halting  between 
two  opinions  \ 

1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irei.  in  Holinshed  (1587)  II.  28/1 
S.  Patrike  considering,  that  these  sealie  soules  were  (as  all 
dulcarnanes  for  the  more  part  are)  more  to  be  terrified  from 
infidelitie  through  the  paines  of  hell,  than  allured  to  christ- 
ianitie  by  the  ioies  of  heauen. 

f  Dulce  (dHs),  a.  ( adv .)  Obs.  Also  6  dulse, 
[ad.  L.  dulcis  sweet  :  or  a  refashioning  of  Douce 
after  the  L.,  through  the  intermediate  doulce. ] 

1.  Sweet  to  the  taste  or  smell. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xlviii.  47  This  garth,  most  dulce 
and  redolent  Off  herb  and  flour.  1597  J.  Payne  Royal 
Exch.  41  To  make  it  dulce  and  pleasant  in  the  taste. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  eye,  ear,  or  feelings ;  pleasing, 
agreeable,  soothing. 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1.  xliv,  Thair  musick  tones  war 
mair  cleir  And  dulcer  than.  .Orpheus  harp.  1545  Raynold 
Byrth  Manky  tide  Prol.  (1634)  8  Dulse  and  sugred  eloquence. 
1572  J-  Jones  Bathes  Buckstone  4  a,  The  dulce,  or  delectable 
Bathes,  or  Welles  of  Buckstone.  a  1605  Montgomerie 
Misc.  Poems  xvii.  57  With  blinkis  dulce  and  debonair.  1659 
D.  Pell  Impr.  of  Sea  259  Of  that  sugred  and  dulce  aspect. 
[1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xliv.  479  Which  two  means,  if 
they  should  seem  to  him  and  his  associates  too  dulce.] 

B.  adv.  Sweetly. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  64  The  musician  amphion . .sang  sa 
dulce,  quhil  that  the  stanis  mouit.  a  1562  G.  Cavendish 
Wolsey  (1893)  87  My  lords  mynstrells,  who  played  there  so 
connyngly  and  dulce. 

Dulce,  sb.  [In  1  f.  prec.  adj. ;  in  2=Sp.  dulce. ] 

+  1.  Sweetness,  gentleness.  Obs. 

1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  B  vj,  The  goodness,  candor,  and 
dulce  of  your  nature.  1728  North  Mem.  Musick  (1846)  88 
His  lesser  peices  imitated  the  dulce  of  Lute-lessons. 

||  2.  A  sweet  substance  ;  sweet  wine,  must. 

1870  J.  Orton  Andes  Amazons  11.  xxxviii.  (1876)  518 
[Cacao]  yielding,  besides  chocolate,  .a  wine,  and  a  dulce. 

t  Dulce,  v.  Obs.  [Refashioned  from  Douce, 
doulce  v.:  cf.  Dulcet.]  trans.  To  sweeten;  to 
soften,  soothe,  appease.  Hence  Dulcing  vbl.  sb. 

1579-80  North  Plutarch  (167 6)  83  To  dulce  and  soften 
the  hardned  hearts  of  the  multitude.  1603  Holland  Plu¬ 
tarch' s  Mor.  54  (R.)  For  the  dulcing,  taming,  and  appeasing 
of  the  soul.  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  1.  68  This  Albinus 
.  .dulceth  and  kindly  intreateth  the  men. 

Dulce,  var.  form  of  Dulse. 

+  DuTcean,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Dulce  a.  or  L. 
dulc-is  +  -an.]  Dulcet,  sweet. 

1606  J.  Raynolds  Dolarney's  Prim.  (1880)  66  With  dul- 
cean  straynes  of  heauenly  melody. 

t  DuTcely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Dulce  a.  +  -ly2.] 
In  a  '  dulce  ’  manner ;  sweetly  ;  soothingly. 

1508  Kennedie  Fiytingzu.  Dunbar  339, 1.  .dukely  drank 
of  eloquence  the  fontayne.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commzv. 
Eng.  111.  viii.  (1612)  120  They  can  handle  their  husbands  so 
well  and  dulcely.  1592  G.  Harvey  Four  Lett.  Sonnets, 
Nothing  so  dulcely  sweet  or  kindly  dear. 

t  DuTceness.  [-ness.]  Sweetness. 

c  1535  Fisher  IVks.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  II.  436  By  the  dulcenes 
of  loue,  whiche  the  holy  gost  hath  put  in  our  hartes.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxiii.  §  32  (1873)  238  By  too  much 
dulceness,  goodness,  and  facility  of  nature. 

t  DuTceous,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Dulce  a. 
or  L.  dulc-is  sweet  +  -ous.]  Sweet. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  387/2  The  Dulceous  [is  a] 
Luscious,  or  sweet  tast. 

[Dulcerate,  -ation,  erron.  ff.  Dulcorate,  etc.] 

t  Dulce-scate,  v.  Obs.  rare  _1.  [irreg.  f.  I..  dul- 
cesc-ere  to  become  sweet  4-  -ate3.]  trans.  Tosweeten. 

1637  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  370  Art  . .  dulcescates  the 
acid. 

Dulcet  (dzrlset),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  5-7 
doucet,  5  dowcet ;  0.  5  dulcette,  6  doulcet(e, 
(6-7  dulced,  7  doulced),  6-  dulcet.  [A  re¬ 
fashioning  of  doucet  (from  F.),  after  L.  dulcis  sweet : 
cf.  It.  dolcetlo,  dim.  of  dolce.  See  also  Doucet.] 

1 1.  Sweet  to  the  taste  or  smell.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a.  c  1430  Two  Cookeryd’ks.  33  Seson  it  with  Sugre,  & 
loke  pat  it  be  poynant  &  doucet.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
128/1  Dowcet  mete,  or  swete  bake  mete.  6 147s  Partenay 
972.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  196  Doucet  Pippins. 

(3.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xl.  (1495)  156  The 


other  partyes  . .  arne  the  swetter  and  more  dulcette.  1305 
Tower  of  Doctr.  49  in  Percy's  Reliq .,  Thys  dulcet  water. 
1528  Paynf.l  Salerne's  Regim.  H  ij,  All  doulcet  wynes. 
1623  Cockeram,  Dulced,  sweet.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  347 
And  from  sweet  kernels  prest  She  tempers  dulcet  creams. 
1742  Shenstone  Schoolmistress  312  Whose  art  did  first  these 
dulcet  cakes  display.  1854  Longf.  Catawba  l Vine  vi,  But 
Catawba  wine  Has  a  taste  more  divine,  More  dulcet,  de¬ 
licious,  and  dreamy. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  eye,  ear,  or  feelings;  pleasing, 
agreeable;  soothing, gentle.  Now  chiefly  of  sounds. 

o.  14..  Prose  Leg.  in  Anglia  VIII.  178  Wih  doucet  not 
and  ryme.  c  1475  Partenay  877  Doucet  songes  hurde  of 
briddes  enuiron.  Ibid.  1008  Fair  melusine,  thesuete  doucet 
made  [  =  maid]. 

/3.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  53  With 

doulced  [MS.  in  margin  dowcet]  speech.  1503  Hawes 
Examp.  Virt.  v.  (Arb.)  20  Her  delycate  and  doulcete 
complacence.  1567  Drant  Horace ,  Ep.  to  Maecenas  I)  iij, 
He  will  see  the  my  dulcet  frinde.  1607  Walkington  Opt. 
Glass  xi.  118  It  is  a  dulcet  [ed.  1664  dulcid]  humour.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  712  Dulcet  Symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 
c  1750  Shenstone  Elegies  vii.  52  Still  toher  dulcet  murmurs 
not  a  foe.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  11.  iii,  Her  dulcet  tones 
seemed  even  sweeter  than  before. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dulcet- chinking,  - eyed ,  -streaming. 

a  1784  Johnson  Parody  Transl.  Medea  ii,  With  dulcet- 
streaming  sound,  a  1821  Keats  Fancy  81  Dulcet-eyed  as 
Ceres’  daughter.  1864  Sir  F.  Palgkave  Norm.  #  Eng. 
III.  23  Five  dulcet-chinking  pennies. 

B.  sb.  +  1.  A  dulcet  note  or  tone.  Obs. 

1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  61  Mine  Italian  dulcets,  my 
dutch  houez,  my  doobl  releas. 

+  2.  ?  =  Doucet  3.  Obs. 

1583  Stanyhurst  JEneis  1.  (Arb.)  24  Thee  stags  vphreak- 
ing  they  slit  to  the  dulcet  or  inchepyn. 

0.  fa.  A  wind  instrument:  see  Doucet  2.  Obs. 
b.  An  organ  stop  resembling  the  Dulciana,  but  an 
octave  higher  in  pitch  ;  =  Dulciana  Principal. 

1876  Hiles  Caiech .  Organ  ix,  Dulcet,  a  delicate  stop  of 
4  feet,  small  scale  metal  pipes.  1880  E.  J.  Hopkins  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  598  In  the  organ  made.  .Green  . . 
included  [in  the  Swell]  not  only  a  Dulciana  but  also  its 
octave,  the  Dulcet  or  Dulciana  Principal. 

Hence  Dulcetly  adv.,  Du  lcetness. 

1528  Paynel  Salerne's  Regim.  H  b,  The  doulce  wynes 
(for  theyr  doulcetnes)  are  vehemently  drawen.  1536  Primer 
Hen.  VIII ,  If.  149  Jesu,  the  author  of  buxomnes  . .  Of 
dulcednes  the  well  of  grace,  a  1555  Bradford  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  338  The.  .short  time  that  we  have  to  use  them  should 
assuage  their  dulcetness.  1832  L.  Hunt  Sonnet  Poems  209 
His  brow  with  patient  pain  dulcetly  sour. 

Dulcian  (dzrlsian).  Mus.  [f.  L.  dulcis  sweet : 
cf.  next  and  OF.  doul<;aine ,  doulcine,  d on  cine,  an 
ancient  musical  instrument, 6  a  sort  of  flute’  (Code- 
froy).]  An  organ  reed-stop  ;  =  Bassoon  2. 

1852  Seidel  Organ  95  Dulcian  is  the  same  as  *  bassoon  ’, 
the  latter  having  originated  in  an  old  instrument  called  the 
dulcian.  1876  Hiles  Catech.  Organ  x ,  Dulcian.  .is  a  free- 
reed  [organ  stop]  of  16  feet. 

II  Dulciana  (dt?lsia#na).  Mus.  [ad.  med.L. 
dulciana , 1  musici  cantus  dulcioris  species  f.  dulcis 
sweet:  cf.  prec.]  An  8-foot  organ  stop  of  a  soft 
string-like  tone,  introduced  in  1754  by  Snetzler. 
Dulciana  principal :  =  Dulcet  sb.  3  b,  q.v. 

1776  Sir  J.  Hawkins  Hist.  Mus.  IV.  1.  x.  .149  The  organ 
at  Haerlem  is  said  to  have  60  stops,  many  of  them  little 
known  to  the  English  workmen,  among  which  are  the  . . 
Dulciana,  [etc.].  1870  Nelson  in  Eng.  Mech.  11  Feb.  534/1 
The  organ  . .  by  Johannes  Snetzler  ..  bears  the  date  1754. 
It  was  the  first  organ  that  ever  had  a  dulciana  stop,  which 
was  Snetzler's  invention.  1876  Hiles  Catech.  Organ  ix, 
Dulciana,  an  open  stop.  .It  is  generally  of  metal. 

tDu'lciary.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  dulcidri-us 
making  sweetmeats,  f.  dulcis  sweet,  dulcia  sweets.] 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Dulciaries ,  sweetners,  such  things  as 
sweeten.  1696  in  Phillips. 

t  Dulcid,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [A  modification  of 
dulcet,  dulced,  after  words  like  rapid. ] 

a.  adj.  Dulcet,  sweet,  b.  sb.  A  sweet  substance. 

1657  Tomlinson  Reuou's  Disp.  19  All  dulcid  things  are 
agreeable  to  the  Lungs.  1638  R.  France  North.  Mem. 
(1821)  314  Some  with  honey  and  other  dulcids  have  sweetly 
allured  him.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  4-  P.  182  Tartness 
..excellently  qualified  by  a  dulcid  Sapor. 

Dulcrfic,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *dulcific-us,  f. 
dulcis  sweet  +  - ficus  making.]  Sweetening. 

1772  T.  Nugent  tr.  Hist.  E'riar  Gerund  I.  50  These  nar¬ 
cotic,  emolient  and  dulcific  remedies  avail  not. 

DulcifLcation  (dzAsifik^'Jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  dulcificdre  to  Dulcify.] 

1.  The  action  of  dulcifying,  sweetening,  or  correct¬ 
ing  ;  spec,  in  Old  Chem. :  see  Dulcify  2. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  270  Dulcification 
is  the  correction  of  mineral  medicaments  by  ablutions,  and 
the  like.  1641  [see  Dulcoration].  1683  Pettus  Fleta 
Min.  1.  (1686)  126.  1770  New  Dispcns.  457/2  The  dulci¬ 

fication  of  the  spirit  of  salt.  1852  Ross  Humboldt' s  Trav. 
II.  xix.  204  The  dulcification  of  the  amylaceous  roots. 

2.  The  softening  (of  a  sound)  to  the  ear. 

1826  Examiner  612/1  A  sort  of  Tuscan  dulcification  of 
the  ch. 

DuTcified,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dulcify  +  -ed1.] 

1.  Sweetened  ;  spec,  in  Old  Chem. :  see  Dulcify  2. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  43  A  little  well 

dulcified  Mercury.  1743  Lond.  $  Country  Brezu.  iii.  (ed.  2) 
234  A  Pint  of  dulcified  Spirit  of  Wine.  _  1800  Phil .  Trans. 
XC.  221  Boiled  with  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre. 

2.  Softened  in  sound. 

1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  176  In  their  dulcified 
pronunciation. 
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Dalci  fluous  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  dulcis  sweet  + 
flu-tts  flowing  +•  -ous.]  Sweetly  or  softly  flowing. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Dulcifluous ,  flowing  sweetly.  1839 
Lady  Lytton  Chcveley  (ed.  2)  I.  xii.  272  His  dulcifluous 
anathemas  against  all  existing  laws.  1895  W.  Watson  On 
Landor's  Hellenics  Poems  33  With  beakers  rinsed  of  the 
dulcifluous  wave. 

Dulcify  (do  lsifai),  v.  [ad.  L.  dulcificdre,  f. 
dulcis  sweet  :  see  -fy.  Cf.  F.  dulcifier  (17th  c.).] 
1.  trans.  To  render  sweet  to  the  taste,  sweeten. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  152/1  You  may. . 
dulcify  it  with  Suger.  1664  Evelyn  Pomona  Gen.  Advt.  (1729) 
5  One  Pound  of  broad  Figs  slit,  is  said  to  dulcify  an  Hogs- 
ead  of  cider.  1727  Bradley  Pam.  Diet .  s.  v.  Birch  Tree , 
This  Wine. .  may  be  dulcify’d  with  Raisins.  1822  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  1.  Roast  Pig,  Intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance 
.  .so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs. 

+  b.  To  purify  from  acidity  or  other  distempered 
condition.  Obs . 

1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  (1677)99  Such  medicines  as  dulcify 
the  blood.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  II.  Quarterly  No.  1.  12/1 
Crab’s  Eyes.  .Dulcify  the  Blood. 

+  2.  Old  Chem.  To  wash  the  soluble  salts  out 
of  a  substance ;  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch .  11.  v,  Can  you  sublime,  and  dulcefie? 
calcine?  1662  Hobbes  7  Problems  vi.  Wks.  1845  VII.  48. 
1683  Pettus  Fleta  Min.  1.  (1686)  126  Pour  the  Aqua  fortis 
off,  and  dulcify  the  Gold  with  warm  water.  1696  Phil. 
Trans.  XIX.  350  The  Astroites  ..  will  not  only  stir  in 
Vinegar,  but  also  Dulcifie  it.  1789  J.  Keir  Diet.  Chem. 
32/2  Their.. oily  part,  which  dulcifies  the  acid, 
f  b.  intr.  for  pass. 

1686  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery's  Course  Chym.  1.  x,  The 
oftner  it  is  sublimed,  the  more  it  does  dulcify,  and  becomes 
proper  to  apply  to  flesh,  where  we  would  gently  corrode. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  sweeten  in  temper ;  to 
render  gentle,  soften,  mollify ;  to  appease. 

#  1669  Trapp  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  122 
There  are  that  render  the  words  thus,  *  Dulcify,  or,  delight 
thy  servant  in  good  \  1694  Crowne  Married  Beau  iv. 

Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  301,  I  am  mollified  ;  I  will  go  home, 
and  be  dulcified.  1770  J.  Love  Cricket  1  This  Title  might 
have  been  dulcified;  and . .rendered  extremely  polite  and 
unintelligible.  1831  Blackzu.  Mag.  XXX.  217  Time  had 
not  dulcified  the  tempers  of  the  three  elder. 

4.  intr.  To  speak  in  dulcet  or  bland  tones. 

1839  Lady  Lytton  Chez'eley  (ed.  2)  III.  iii.  87  As  she  had 
dulcified  sufficiently  with  . .  the  duchess.  1856  Chamb. 
Jrnl.  V.  44  ‘  Waiter',  dulcifies  an  urbane  gentleman. 
Hence  Dulcifying*  vbl.  sb.  and ppl.  a. ;  Dulcifier. 
1727-51  Chambers  Cyel .,  Dulcifying ,  a  term  used  in 
physic,  for  rendering  a  fluid  less  acid,  and  rough.  1816 
Scott  Antiq.  i,  The  pleasure  of  this  discourse  had  such 
a  dulcifying  tendency.  1847  ^ ait's  Mag.  XIV.  163  A  kind 
of  general  dulcifier  of  all  acerbities. 

Dulciloquent  (dzdsi-Wkwent),  a.  [f.  L.  dulcis 
sweet  +  loquens,  pres.  pple.  of  loqui  to  speak.] 
Speaking  sweetly. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dulciloquent  ( dulciloquus ),  that 
speaks  sweetly.  1840  .Vew  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  248  Most 
dulciloquent  and  incomparable  Miss  Camilla. 

t  Dulci'loquy.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  *dulcilo- 
qitium  sweet  speech  ;  cf.  L.  soliloquium  soliloquy.] 
A  soft  or  pleasant  manner  of  speaking. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dulciloquie,  sweet  speaking.  1731  Bailey, 
Dulciloquy.  1846  Worcester  cites  Maunder.  Hence  in 
mod.  Diets. 

Dulcimer  (dtrlsinmi).  Also  6  douci-,  dousse-, 
dowcemer,  (7  dulcimel).  [a.  OF.  dou/cemer 
(Roquefort),  doulcemele,  doulz  de  iner  (Godef.)  = 
obs.  Sp.  dulcemele,  It.  dolcemelle  (Florio) ;  supposed 
to  represent  L.  dulce  melos  sweet  song,  tune,  or  air. 
(The  L.  in  this  application  is  not  known.)] 

1.  A  musical  instrument,  in  which  strings  of 
graduated  lengths  are  stretched  over  a  trapezoidal 
sounding  board  or  box  and  struck  with  two  ham¬ 
mers  held  in  the  hands. 

Considered  to  be  the  earliest  prototype  of  the  pianoforte. 
1c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  1075  With  fydle,  recorde,  and 
dowcemere.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvt.  xi,  Cymphans, 
doussemers,  wyth  claricimbales  glorious.  1662  Pepys  Diary 
23  May,  Here  among  the  fiddlers  I  first  saw  a  dulcimere 
played  on  with  sticks  knocking  of  the  strings,  and  is  very 
pretty.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  596  The  solemn  Pipe,  And 
Dulcimer,  all  Organs  of  sweet  stop.  1879  Stainer  Music  0/ 
Bible  45  The  dulcimer  became  a  genuine  string-instrument 
constructed  without  a  neck. 

b.  It  has  sometimes  been  applied  erroneously 
to  wind-instruments.  In  Dan.  iii.  5,  etc.  it  is 
used  to  render  mcmc,  Gr.  ov/j.<paivta,  which  was  a 
kind  of  bagpipe  ;  while  the  word  rendered  1  psal¬ 
tery  ’  in  the  same  passage  signifies  1  dulcimer 
Oxf.  Helps  to  Study  of  Bible. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  42  The  Elder.  .Hereof  are  made 
. .  a  kind  of  Symphonie  whiche  the  common  sort  call  a  Pipe : 
the  learned  and  more  civil  kinde  of  men  name  it  a  Dulci¬ 
mer.  1611  Bible  Dan.  iii.  10  The  sound  of  the  cornet, 
flute,  harpe,  sackbut,  psalterie,  and  dulcimer  [Coverd. 
Symphonies,  R.  V.  marg.  or  bagpipe]. 

attrib.  1801  Mar.  Edgeworth  Good  French  Governess 
(1832)  195  The  little  boy  belonging  to  the  dulcimer  man. 

F  2.  A  kind  of  bonnet.  Obs. 

a  1790  Warton  High-St.  Trag.  (R.),  With  bonnet  trimm'd 
and  flounced  withal,  Which  they  a  dulcimer  do  call. 

II  Dulciuea  (dzdsi'iw'i a,  dzflsinf  a).  [Sp.  deriv. 
of  dulce  sweet.]  The  name  given  by  Don  Quixote 
to  his  mistress  in  Cervantes’  romance ;  hence,  A 
mistress,  sweetheart,  lady  of  one’s  devotion. 


1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  40H1S  dulcinea.  .per¬ 
suaded  him.  1777  G.  Forster  Voy.  round  World  I.  404 
Our  sailors ..  took  it  for  granted  that  their  dulcineas  were  all 
of  one  name.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribblcomania  134 
note,  The  fables  of  knights  errant  and  their  persecuted 
dulcineas.  1829  Longf.  in  Life  (l&gi)  1.  171. 

[Dulciness,  in  Webster  1S28  and  later  Diets., 
attributed  to  Bacon  ;  an  error  for  Dulceness,  q.v.] 
Dulcinist  (dzrlsinist).  Also  dolcinist.  [ad. 
med.L.  Dulcinistse  (pi.),  followers  of  Dulcintis  or 
Dulcino :  see  -jst.]  One  of  a  religious  sect, 
identical  with  the  Apostolicals,  who  opposed  the 
papacy  and  rejected  oaths,  marriage,  and  rites  and 
ceremonies  generally.  So  Du  lcinite. 

1721  Bailey,  Dulcinists,  a  sort  of  Hereticks.  1884  Ch. 
Q.  Rev.  XVIII.  351  Nor  does  the  defence  of  the  Dolctnists 
in  the  13th  century,  afford  a  capable  brief  to  the  assailant 
of  Christianity. 

+  Dulcrsonant,  a.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  type 
*dulcisondnt-cm,  f.  dulcis  sweet  +  sonare  to  sound.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dulcisonant  (, dulcisonus ),  that 
sounds  sweetly. 

Dulcite  (du  lsoit).  Chem.  [f.  L.  dulc-is  sweet 
+  -ite.]  A  saccharine  substance  (C6Hh  Oe)  similar 
to  and  isomeric  with  mannite,  obtained  from  various 
plants,  and  known  in  the  crude  state  as  Madagascar 
manna.  Also  called  Dulcin,  Dulcitol,  Dulcose. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  349  Dulcite  (from  Mada¬ 
gascar)  crystallises  in  colourless  highly  lustrous  prisms  of 
the  monoclinic  system. 

Hence  DuTcitainime,  the  amine  or  compound 
ammonia  of  dulcile  C6H,(OH)s.NII2.  Dulcitan, 
the  anhydride  of  dulcite,  C6Hl205,  a  very  viscid 
neutral  syrup.  BuTcitanBde,  a  compound  of 
dulcitan  with  an  acid,  analogous  to  the  mannitides 
and  glycerides,  as  benzo-,  butyro-dulcitanide. 

1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.,  Dulcitan.  .the  anhydride  of 
dulcite  (CG  Hu  Oe — H->  O),  obtained  by  heating  dulcite  for 
some  time  to  near  200°  C.  Ibid.,  Dulcitanides  . .  may  be 
regarded  as  dulcitan,  in  which  2  or  4  at.  H  are  replaced  by 
acid  radicles.  1875  Townes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  632  Dulcite.. 
heated  with  organic  acids  forms  ethers  called  dulcitanides 
. .  yielding  by  saponification,  not  dulcite,  but  dulcitan. 

Dulcitude  (dzulsitiwd).  [ad.  L.  dulcitudo 
sweetness,  f.  dulcis  sweet.]  Sweetness. 

1623  Cockeram  11,  Sweetnesse,  Dulcitude.  1632  F.  Kirk- 
man  Clerio  <5-  Lozia  127  The  charming  dulcitude  of  a  fair 
reputation.  1847  L.  Hunt  Men,  Women,  $  B.  II.  iv.  55 
The  sweeter  it,  for  preserving  its  dulcitudes  as  it  did. 

t  DuTcity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dulcitds  sweetness, 
f.  dulcis  sweet.]  Sweetness. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dulcitie,  Sweetnesse.  1634  Sir  T.  Her¬ 
bert  Trav.  183  Which  seeme  to  have  dulcitie  and  acrimony 
mixt  together.  1637  Tomlinson  Renous  Disp.  38  The 
austerity,  .expelled,  dulcity  succeeds. 

t  Dulcoaeid,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  dulcis  sweet 

+  Acid.]  =Dulcacid. 

1637  Physical  Diet.,  Dulcoaeid,  sweet,  and  yet  sharp,  as 
syrup  of  lemons.  1657  Tomlinson  Renous  Disp.  165* 
If  dulcoaeid,  incide . .  and  prepare  viscous  and  crasse  Phlegm  e. 

f  Dulcoamare,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  dulcis 
sweet  +  amdrus  bitter.]  Bitter-sweet. 

1657  Physical  Did.,  Dulcoamare ,  bitterish  sweet.  1637 
Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  165*  If  dulcoamare,  deterge,  coct 
and  expurgate. 

j-  Dulcor,  -our.  Obs.  [a.  L.  dulcor  sweetness, 
f.  dulc-is  sweet.]  Sweetness,  pleasantness. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  153  A  full  swete  voice. .  full  of  all 
dulcoure.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarches 84  Withouttin  dolour, 
dulcore  and  delyte.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer’s  Bk. 
Physicke  n6f-2  Suger  mixed  therwith.  .accordinge  as  we 
desire  the  dulcor  therof.  1673  L.  Addison  State  of  Jews 
176  (T.)  That  by  its  colour  and  dulcour  they  might  be 
remembered  of  the  purity  and  delightfulness  of  the  law. 

+  DuTcorate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  dulcordt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  dulcorate :  see  next.]  Endowed  with 
sweetness ;  sweet. 

1301  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  11.  v,  The  ladyis  sang  in  voices 
duicorait. 

+  Dulcorate  (dflkonfit),  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  dulcorare  to  sweeten,  f.  dulcor-.  see  prec.] 
trails.  To  sweeten,  Dulcify  ;  to  free  from  acridity. 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  11.  145  b,  To  dulcorate  and 
make  sweet  the  bitter  gall  of  griefe.  1620  Venner  Via 
Recta  (1650)  258  A  few  Aniseeds  dulcorated  with  white 
Sugar  Candie.  1669  Evelyn  Vintage  (1675)  47  Some  dul¬ 
corate,  and  sweeten  their  wines,  .with  raisins  of  the  sun. 
1675  E.  Borlace  Rednct.  Irel.  174  Conducing  to  dulcorate 
the  humour  apt  to  ferment  with  so  much  virulency. 

Hence  Dulcorating1  vbl.  sb. ;  Dulcoration. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  358  In  the  Dulcoration  of  some 
Metalls;  as  Saccharum  Saturni.  Hid.  j  465  The  Ancients 
for  the  Dulcorating  of  Fruit,  doe  commend  Swines-dung, 
aboue  all  other  Dung.  1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  10 
Dulcoration,  or  dulcification  is  either  the  washing  off  the  salt 
from  any  matter  that  was  calcined  therewith.. or  it  is 
sweetening  of  things  with  sugar  or  honey,  or  syrup. 

+  DuTcorouS,  a.  Obs.  rare ~K  [f.  L.  dulcor 
sweetness  +  -ous.]  Sweet. 

1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  28  Some  (Plants]  are  acid, 
other  more  dulcorous  and  sweet. 

Dulcour,  var.  of  Dulcob,  Obs. 

Dule,  var.  f.  Dole  sb.2  grief ;  Sc.  f.  Dool,  land¬ 
mark  ;  obs.  and  dial.  f.  Devil. 

Duledge  (dizrledg).  [Cf.  Dowel.]  A  dowel  or 
peg  for  connecting  the  felloes  of  the  wheels  of  gun- 
carriages. 


1721  in  Bailey.  1733  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp„  Duledge,  in 
gunnery,  a  peg  of  wood  which  joins  the  ends  of  the  six  fefiows, 
which  form  the  round  of  the  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage  ;  and  the 
joint  is  strengthened  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel  by  a  strong 
plate  of  iron,  called  the  Duledge  plate. 

Dulfulil,  obs.  form  of  Doleful. 

Duli,  var.  Doolie  ;  obs.  form  of  Duly. 

||  Dulia  (dwlai  a).  Alsodouleia.  .[med.L.,  a.  Gr. 
Sot/Ae/a  slavery,  servitude,  f.  5ouAos  slave,  bonds¬ 
man.]  Servitude,  service ;  spec,  ihe  inferior  kind 
of  veneration  paid  by  Roman  Calholics  to  saints 
and  angels  ;  opposed  to  Lathi  a. 

[1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage,  Descr.  India  (1864)  15  The 
Iesuites  distinction  of  douleia  and  lat7cia.~\  1617  Collins 
Def  Bp.  Ely  11.  ix.  369  Austen  patronizeth  not  your  dulia 
to  Saints.  1623  Cockeram,  Dulia ,  seruice  of  a  bondman, 
worship  to  Saints.  1844  Lingard  A nglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858) 
II.  x.  10  The  worship  of  latria  due  to  God,  and  that  of 
dulia ,  the  respect  which  may  justly  he  shewn  to  his  crea¬ 
tures.  1865  Union  Rev.  III.  404  The  hyperdulia  and 
dulia  due  respectively  to  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  Saints 
coregnant  with  Christ. 

Hence  Jionce-wds.)  Dulian  a .,  pertaining  to 
dulia  ;  DuTically  adv.,  by  way  of  dulia. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  ix.  368  Austen  neuer  said 
that  we  may  adore  a  creature,  .with  a  relligious  adoration, 
no  not  vnder  latria,  or  neuer  so  dulically.  1635  Pagitt 
Christianogr.  il  vii.  (1636)  68  The  Romists  say  that  they 
give  to  the  Saints  one  kinde  of  worship,  to  wit,  Dulian. 

Dulipan,  early  form  of  Tubban. 

1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  iii.  160  On  their  heads  they 
wear  a  black  dulipan. 

Dull  (dt>l),  a.  Forms:  3-6  dul,  4-6  dulle, 
(5  dol(e),  6  Sc.  doll,  4-  dull.  See  also  Dill  a. 
[ME.  duly  dull,  found  once  in  13th  c.,  but  not 
usual  bef.  1 350  ;  beside  which  dil,  dill ,  dylle ,  is 
found  in  same  sense  1200-1440.  The  two  appear 
to  point  to  an  OE.  *dyl,  *dylle  :—*duljo- ,  a 
parallel  form  to  OE.  dol  foolish  (:— *dulo-)  =  OS. 
and  Du.  dol,  OHG.  tol  (Ger.  toll),  from  the  Ger¬ 
manic  dul-,  ablaut-form  of  dwel-  to  be  foolish.] 

1.  Not  quick  in  intelligence  or  mental  perception  ; 
slow  of  understanding ;  not  sharp  of  wit ;  obtuse, 
stupid,  inapprehensive.  In  early  use,  sometimes  : 
Wanting  wit,  fatuous,  foolish. 

[Seafarer  106  Dol  bijjse  Se  him  his  Dryhten  ne  ondraedej?. 
Riddles  xii.  3  Ic.  .dole  hwette.  c  975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  v. 
22  SeSe  )?anne  ewae^e  dysi^  vel  dole  [V u\g.  fatue  ;  Ags.  G. 
}>u  stunta]  he  bi|?  scyldi^  helle  fyres.]  a  1250  Leg.  Kath. 
1268  Wacre  J>en  eni  wake  !  of  dea<5  &  of  dul  [earlier  MSS. 
dult]  wit !  c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  40  If  thi  herte 
be  dulle  and  myrke  and  felis  no)?er  witt  ne  sauour  ne  deuo- 
cyone  for  to  thynke.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  129  ‘  pou  dotest 
dafie  ’  qua|>  heo  ‘  Dulle  are  }?i  wittes  ’.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 

De  P.  R.  xvin.  i.  (1495)  735  The  oxe  is  slowe  and  stable 
and  the  asse  dull  of  wytte.  1413  Pilgr.  Sozvle  (Caxton  1483) 
iv.  xxiv.  70  She  fond  the  soo  dulle  and  soo  lothe  to  hir  wordes. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  2  To  my  dull  wytte  it  is  nat  atteynaunt. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  269  The  blunt  and  dull  capa¬ 
cities  of  them  that  give  judgement.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath. 
11.  xxv.  135  Feare  of  appearing  duller  in  apprehension. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  i.  (1695)  44,  I  confess  myself  to 
have  one  of  those  dull  Souls,  that  doth  not  perceive  it  self 
always  to  contemplate  Ideas.  1751  Jortin  Se7‘tn.  (1771)  VI. 
ii.  32  The  Israelites  were  a  dull  and  a  carnal  people.  1833 
Ht.  Martineau  Briery  Creek  i.  8  He  was  rather  a  dull  child 
— usually  called  uncommonly  stupid. 

2.  Wanting  sensibility  or  keenness  of  perception 
in  the  bodily  senses  and  feelings  ;  insensible,  obtuse, 
senseless,  inanimate.  In  dialect  use,  csp.  Hard  of 
hearing,  deaf. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  3564  (Trin.)  His  body  waxe|>  drye  & 
dulle  [Gott.  dall  ;  7iot  in  Cott.  or  Fairf\  1500-20  Dunbar 
Poems  xv.  9  And  he  that  dronis  ay  as  ane  bee  Sowld  haif 
ane  heirar  dull  as  stane.  1526-34  Tindale  Matt.  xiii.  15 
Their  eares  were  dull  of  herynge.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x. 
18  She.  .opened  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  mote  in  them  shine. 
1613  Shaks.  He7i.  VIII ,  iii.  ii.  434  And  when  I  am  forgotten 
.  .And  sleepe  in  dull  cold  Marble,  a  1791  Grose  Olio  (1796) 
115  By  dull  I  only  mean  hard  of  hearing.  1830  Tennyson 
Poet's  Mmd  35  You  never  would  hear  it ;  your  ears  are  so 
dull.  1878  J.  P.  Hopps  Jesus  iv.  18  The  light  came  again 
into  the  poor  dull  eyes. 

b.  Of  pain  or  other  sensation :  Not  keen  or  in¬ 
tense  ;  slightly  or  indistinctly  felt. 

1725  N.  Robinson  Th.  Physick  165  A  heavy,  dull  Pain 
generally  affects  the  Patient,  either  on  the  Right  or  Left 
Side.  Mod.  A  sharp  pain,  followed  by  a  dull  ache. 

3.  Slow  in  motion  or  action  ;  not  brisk ;  inert, 
sluggish,  inactive  ;  heavy,  drowsy. 

I393  Gower  Co?if  III.  6  My  limmes  hen  so  dull,  I  may 
unethes  gon  the  pas.  1530  Palsgr.  311/1  Dull  at  the  spurre 
as  a  horse  is,  restif.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  5  Thenceforth 
her  waters  wexed  dull  and  slow.  1625  J.  Glanvill  Voy.  Ccuiiz 
(1883)  56, 1  gotta  dull  and  ill  paced  horse.  1699  Dam  pier  Voy. 
II.  11.  20  Our  Ketch,  even  when  light,  was  but  a  dull  Sailer. 
1788  Franklin  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  222  When  we  came 
to  sea  she  proved  the  dullest  of  ninety-six  sail.  1849  E.  E. 
Napier  E.vcurs.  S.  Africa  II.  9  The  long  whips  could  not 
urge  the  dull,  lean  teams  into  a  quicker  pace.  1869  H  azlitt 
Eng .  Prov.  49  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

b.  Of  trade:  Sluggish,  stagnant;  the  opposite 
of  brisk.  Hence  transf.  of  goods  or  merchandise  : 
Not  much  in  demand,  not  easily  saleable. 

1705  Bosman  Gumea  73  Trade  being  extremely  dull  at 
that  time.  1729  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  275  If  raising 
wheat  proves  dull,  more  may  proceed  to  the  raising  and 
manufacturing  of  hemp,  silk,  iron.  1797  T.  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1859)  IV.  182  Flour  is  dull  at  $  7-50.  1863  Fawcett 
Pol.  Eco7i.  i.  iv.  43  Dull  trade  is  always  prejudicial  to  them. 
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1892  E.  Reeves  Homewd.  Bound  205  This  being  the  dull 
season,  we  arranged  terms  at  about  half  price.  1895  Times 
17  Jan.  4/1  In  the  Market.  .Consols  opened  dull  at  1044. 

4.  Of  persons,  or  their  mood  :  Having  the  natural 
vivacity  or  cheerfulness  blunted  ;  having  the  spirits 
somewhat  depressed  ;  listless  ;  in  a  state  approach- 
ing  gloom,  melancholy,  or  sadness :  the  opposite 
of  lively  or  cheerful . 

c  1393  Chaucer  Scogan  45  Scogan  J?at  knelist  at  }?e  wellis 
hed  Of  grace  of  alle  honour  and  worjjynesse  In  |>e  ende  of 
wich  strem  I  am  dul  as  ded.  c  1475  Lerne  or  be  Leiude  in 
Babees  Bk.  (1868)  9  To  Dulle,  ne  to  Dredefulle,  ne  Drynke 
nat  to  offte.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  79  Sweet  re¬ 
creation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue  But  moodie  and  dull 
melancholly?  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  45  lr  7  You  are  dull 
to  Night ;  prithee  be  merry.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Budge 
vii,  When  other  people  were  merry,  Mrs.  Varden  was  dull. 
1877  Spurgeon  Serin.  XXIII.  103  They  say  they  are  ‘  dull  * 
if  they  have  to  be  quiet  for  a  while. 

5.  Causing  depression  or  ennui ;  tedious,  unin¬ 
teresting,  uneventful ;  the  reverse  of  exhilarating  or 
enlivening. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  i.  91  Are  my  discourses  dull  ? 
Barren  my  wit  ?  1693  Hum.  <$•  Conv.  Town  63  Some  ad¬ 
mirable  Passage  in  the  last  dull  Prologue.  1716  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thistlethwaytc  26  Sept.,  I  have 
already  said  too  much  on  so  dull  a  subject.  1798  Dk.  Clar¬ 
ence  1  June  in  Nicolas  Nelson's  Disp.  III.  10  note,  I  trust 
the  Campaign . .will  be  less  dull  than  you  imagine.  1838 
Lytton  Alice  23  Good  curates  generally  are  dull.  1892 
Bookseller  18/2  There  is  no  fear  of  Sunday  being  a  dull  day 
for  the  little  ones. 

6.  Not  sharp  or  keen;  blunt  (in  lit.  sense). 

[c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10548  Parys  cast  at  the  kyng..[>re 
darttes  noght  dole.]  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  135/1  Dulle  of 
egge,  obtusus.  1594  Shaks.  Kick.  Ill ,  iv.  iv.  226  No  doubt 
the  murd’rous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt,  Till  it  was  whetted 
on  thy  stone-hard  heart.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Time 
i,  Meeting  with  Time,  Slack  thing,  said  I,  Thy  sithe  is 
dull ;  whet  it  for  shame.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  v,  I  had 
three  large  axes.. but  with  much  chopping  and  cutting., 
they  were  all  full  of  notches,  and  dull.  1835  Whittier 
Mogg  Megone  11.  iv,  Time.  .Wielding  the  dull  axe  of  Decay. 

7.  Of  or  in  reference  to  physical  qualities,  as 
colour  or  luminosity,  sound,  taste :  Not  clear, 
bright,  vivid,  or  intense  ;  obscure,  dim ;  indistinct, 
muffled;  flat,  insipid,  b.  Of  the  weather:  Not 
clear  or  bright ;  cheerless,  gloomy,  overcast.  (Here 
there  is  app.  some  mixture  of  sense  5.) 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  151  (Matz.)  A1  is  dul  shadwe, 
whan  Phebus  is  doun  goon.  1552  Huloet,  Dulle  or 
sadde  coloure,  rauus  [printed  raucus ]  color.  1599  Shaks. 
Hen.  V,  hi.  v.  16  Is  not  their  Clymate  foggy,  raw,  and 
dull?  1611  —  Cymb.  11.  iv.  41  Sparkles  this  Stone  as  it  was 
wont,  or  is’t  not  Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing?  1694 
Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  4  On  the  19th  we  had  a 
dull  Sun-shine.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  11.  66  Of  a  dull 
grey.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Art  II.  826  The 
alloys  of  platina  with  silver  give  only  a  dull  metal.  1836 
Dubourg  Violin  i.  (1878)  n  In  character  of  sound,  the  viol 
instruments  were  decidedly  sweet,  but  comparatively  dull. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxvii.  195  The  dawn  was  dull,  but 
the  sky  cleared  as  the  day  advanced. 

8.  Comb.)  as  dull-disposed,  - looking ,  - making ; 
smelling  adjs. ;  parasynthetic,  as  dull-brained, 

- browed ,  - coloured ,  +  - conceited ,  - edged ,  -eyed, 
-featured,  - hearted ,  -scented,  -sighted,  -spirited, 
-surfaced,  -voiced  adjs. ;  also  +  dull-house  [ transl . 
Du.  dolhuis ,  in  Kilian  dul  buys],  a  mad-house.  See 
also  Dull-head,  -headed,  etc. 

1594  Shaks  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  332  *Dull-brain’d  Bucking¬ 
ham.  1644  Quarles  Barnabas  <$•  B.,  Sensual  Man  (T.),  A 
pitch  beyond  the  reach  of  *dull-browed  sorrow,  a  1592  H. 
Smith  Wks.  (1867)  II.  369  They  cannot  be  so  sottish  or  Mull 
conceited.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  i,  The  most 
melancholick  and  Mull-disposed  creature  upon  earth,  a  1631 
Drayton  Wks.  III.  1176  (Jod.)  *Dull-edg’d  tools.  1596 
Shahs.  Merck.  V.  m.  iii.  14  lie  not  be  made  a  soft  and 
Mull  ey’d  foole.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  111.  12 1 
This  helped  him  through  his  dull-eyed  woe.  1622  T. 
Scott  Belg.  Pismire  79  Their  Bedlams  and  *Dul-houses 
for  distracted  people.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  72 
If  ..you  be  borne  so  neere  the  Mull  making  Cataphract  of 
Nilus,  that  you  cannot  heare  the  Plannet-like  Musick  of 
Poetrie.  1552  Huloet,  *Dulle  sighted  or  poreblinde,  rauos 
oculos  habeas.  1686  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2188/4  A  light  Gray 
Gelding,  .dull  Sighted,  especially  in  the  right  Eye.  1616-61 
Holyday  I'ersius  (1673)  335  Whether  he  buy  Mull-smelling 
cinnamun.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxx.  §  a  To  play  vpon 
Mull-spirited  men. 

Dull  (del),  v.  Also  4  doulle.  [X  Dull  <z.] 

I.  traits.  To  make  dull,  in  various  senses. 

1.  To  render  sluggish  or  inert ;  to  deprive  of 
quickness,  sharpness,  or  activity  ;  to  stupefy  (a 
person,  or  the  mind,  understanding,  wits,  etc.). 

61392  Chaucer  Compl.  Venus  76  Ffor  eelde  [>at  in  my 
spiryt  doulle|?e  me.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  135/1  Dullyn,  or 
make  dulle  in  wytte,  hebeto.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xxxix.  8  They  wilfully  dull  themselves,  that  they  may  sleepe 
soundly  in  their  owne  vanitie.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  394 
Dull  not  Deuice,  by  coldnesse,  and  delay.  1625  Bacon  Ess., 
Usury  (Arb.)  543  Vsury  . .  doth  Dull  and  Dampe  all  Indus¬ 
tries  . .  wherin  Money  would  be  Stirring,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  Slugge.  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  v.  §  21.  165 
Man  is. dull’d  by  an  evil  habit.  1877  E.  R.  Conder  Bas. 
Faith  ii.  89  Without  dulling  their  responsiveness  to  each 
new  impression. 

+  b.  To  pass  away  in  sloth  or  inactivity.  Obs . 
1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  1.  §  33  Dull  not  away  thy 
days  in  slothful  supinity. 

t  2.  To  render  dull  of  mood  ;  to  make  listless,  or 
somewhat  gloomy  :  the  opposite  of  to  enliven.  Obs. 


'  c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom  Prol.  $  T.  540  Of  his  falshede 
it  dulleth  me  to  ryme.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11314  Youre 
dedis  me  dullis,  &  dos  out  of  hope.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  64  My  desire  is  not  to  dull  you,  if  I  can  not  delight 
you.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cii,  I  would  not  dull  you  with 
my  song,  a  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  111.  i,  The  nobles 
and  the  people  are  all  dulled  With  this  usurping  king. 

3.  To  render  less  sensitive ;  to  take  away  the 
keenness  of,  blunt  (the  bodily  senses  or  organs). 

1552  Huloet,  Dulle  or  darken  with  ouer  muche  lyght, 
Perstringo.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  xxx.  488  If  one  eate  to 
muche  thereof,  it  dulleth  the  sight.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard 
Texts  292  Their  ears  shall  be  dulled  and  deafened.  1812  J. 
Wilson  Isle  0/ Palms  11.  161  Each  sense  is  dull’d  !  a  1822 
Shelley  M.  N.  Post.  Fr.  16  For  passion’s  voice  had  dull'd 
their  listless  ear. 

b.  To  render  (feeling)  less  keen  or  intense. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  Soc.  i.  §  2.  4  That  the  Appetite,  of 
present  matters,  be  dul’d  with  the  memory  of  things  past. 
1832  Tennyson  To  J.  S.  40  Weep,  weeping  dulls  the  in¬ 
ward  pain. 

4.  To  take  off  the  sharpness  of,  to  blunt  (an  edge 
or  point,  or  something  edged  or  pointed).  Often 
Jig.  in  phr.  to  dull  the  edge  of  =  3  b. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5131  pen  Vlixes  . .  The  derfe  wordis  of 
Diamede  dullit  with  speche.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  135/1 
Dullyn,  or  make  dulle  in  egge  toole,  obtundo.  1591  Syl¬ 
vester  Du  Bartas  1.  i.  128  My  Reason’s  edge  is  dull’d  in 
this  Dispute.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  359 
Leopards  . .  and  Lions,  do  hide  their  clawes  within  their 
skin  when  they  go  or  run,  that  so  they  might  not  be  dulled. 
a  1716  South  Serm.  IV.  ii.  (R.),  How  quickly  the  edge  of 
their  valour  was  dulled.  1821  B.  Cornwall  Mirandola 
11.  ii,  Your  sword  is  dulled  With  carnage,  I  am  told. 

5.  To  take  away  the  brightness,  clearness,  vivid¬ 
ness,  or  intensity  of;  to  make  dim  or  indistinct ;  to 
tarnish.  Also  fig. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars .  T.  T  159  pe  goode  werkes  pat  he 
dede  . .  ben  amortised  and  astoneyed  and  dullid  by  ofte 
synnynge.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  11.  x.  24  Swa  suld  I 
dulle  hale  yhoure  Delyte.  1596  Spenser  F.Q.w.fn.  13 
In  which  they  [the  sun’s  beams]  steeped  lay  All  night  in 
darkenesse,  duld  with  yron  rust.  1630  Davenant  Cruel 
Bro.  iii.  Dram.  Wks.  1872  I.  157  Foreste  is  the  man  That 
dulls  your  reputation  with  the  Duke.  1870  Morris  Earthly 
Par.  III.  iv.  185  The  swift  footfalls  Were  dulled  upon  the 
marble  floor  By  silken  webs  from  some  far  shore.  1872  Black 
Adv.  Phaeton  xvii.  237  A  sort  of  mist,  .dulling  the  rich 
colours  of  the  glen.  1892  W  estcott  Gospel  of  Life  220  The 
image  of  God  in  man  if  dulled  has  not  been  destroyed. 

II.  intr.  To  become  dull,  in  various  senses. 

6.  To  become  stupid,  inert,  blunt,  dim,  etc. ;  to 
lose  force,  intensity,  keenness,  or  clearness. 

C1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  1.  metr.  ii.  3  (Camb.  MS.)  Allas 
how  the  thowt  of  man  dreynt  in  ouerthrowynge  depnesse 
dullep  and  forletip  his  propre  cleernesse.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  343  Myn  heed  dullyth,  Myn  herte  ffullyth 
Of  sslepp.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks. 
(1876)  305  Her  herynge  sholde  haue  dulled.  1591  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  1.  vi.  230  A  pregnant  Wit ;  Which  rusts  and  duls, 
except  it  subject  finde  Worthy  it’s  worth,  whereon  itself  to 
grinde.  1633  T.  James  Voy.  22  The  winde  duld  something. 
1862  G.  P.  Scrope  Volcanos  35  The  lava  was  visible  at 
a  white  heat,  gradually  dulling  to  a  faint  red.  1871  Black 
Dau.  Heth  III.  ii.  24  The  day  had  dulled  somewhat. 

+  b.  To  be  inactive  or  sluggish  ;  to  drowse.  Obs. 
1430  Lydg.  Citron.  Troy  11.  xx,  My  counsayle  is  our 
ankers  up  to  pulle  In  this  matter  no  longer  that  we  dulle. 
C1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  281  pat  pou  schalt  no3t 
dullyn  and  slawthyn  in  pi  labour  of  pi  prayers. 

fV.  To  become  dull,  listless,  or  somewhat 
gloomy;  to  grow  weary,  tire  {of  something).  Obs . 

[c  1220  Bestiary  383  in  O.  Eng.  Misc.  12  Dus  is  ure 
louerdes  la3e,  luuelike  to  Alien,  her-of  haue  we  mikel  ned, 
Sat  we  Sar-wiS  ne  dillen.]  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylns  iv. 
1461  (1489)  That  ye  shul  dullen  of  pe  rudenesse  Of  vs  sely 
Troians.  C1440  Gesta  Rom.  xx.  68  (Harl.  MS.)  He  dradde 
moche  of  the  forseid  word,  and  gretly  dullid  therwith. 
t  8.  To  be  tedious  ;  to  urge  tediously.  Obs. 

1540  Hyrde  tr.  Vives  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  Pvij, 
Many  women,  .with  their  ungodly  crying  and  unreasonable 
calling,  craving,  and  dulling  upon  them,  driveth  them  to 
seeke  unlawfull  meanes  of  living. 

Dullard  (d-trlaid),  sb.  and  a.  Also  5-6  dul- 
larde,  6  dullarte,  dullerde.  [f.  Dull  a.  +  -ard.] 

A.  sb.  A  dull  or  stupid  person  ;  a  dolt,  dunce. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  114  Dastard,  or  dullarde,  duribuctius. 
1561  T  '.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  Table  Script.  Quot.,  Ps.  xcii.  7 
A  dullard  doth  not  know  this,  neither  doth  a  foole  under¬ 
stand  it.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  342  To  steale 
cunningly  wins  great  reputation,  .and  they  which  cannot 
doe  it,  are  holden  dullards  and  blockes.  1831  Carlyle 
Sart.  Res.  1.  viii,  But  indeed  man  is,  and  was  always,  a 
blockhead  and  dullard.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope  v.  135 
Cibber,  .might  be  a  representative  of  folly,  but  was  as  little 
of  a  dullard  as  Pope  himself. 

B.  adj.  Stupid,  inert,  dull. 

1583  Hollyband  Campo  di  Fior  255  In  a  moment  he  is 
become  the  most  dullard  and  ignorant.  1598  Marston 
Pygmal.  sat.  ii.  143  These  darke  Enigmaes  . .  passe  my 
dullard  braines  intelligence,  a  1748  Thomson  Hymn  to 
May  (R.),  The  dullard  earth  May  quick’neth  with  delight. 
1894  Gladstone  Horace  in.  xxi.  13  Thou  prickest  on  the 
dullard  sense  Yet  gently. 

Hence  Dirllardism,  Dullardness. 

1840  Tails  Mag.  VII.  666  Dullardness  and  stagnation  of 
soul,  a  1846  Maunder  (cited  in  Worcester),  Dullardism. 

Dulle,  obs.  f.  dule.  Dole  sb .2,  and  Dull. 
Dulled  (dz?ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dull  v.  +  -ed1.] 
Made  dull  (in  various  senses  :  see  Dull  v.  1-5). 

c  1480  Crt.  of  Love  477  And  not  to  wander  liche  a  dulled 
asse.  1514  Barclay  Cyt .  <$•  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  16 
Thy  dullyd  reason  can  not  perceyve  the  same.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  vi.  68  My  dullit  brane.  1590  Spenser  E.  Q. 


1.  xi.  35  The  deadly  dint  his  dulled  sences  all  dismaid.  1794 
Coleridge  To  Yng.Ass  5  What  thy  dulled  Spirits  hath  dis¬ 
mayed?  1866  Dk.  Argyll  Reign  Law  vii. _  (1871)  384  We 
look  on  the  facts  of  Nature  and  of  human  life  through  the 
dulled  eyes  of  Custom  and  Traditional  Opinion. 

+  DuTlen,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.]  =prec. 

1602  Davison  Rhapsody  (1611)  70  And  beating  oft  my 
dullen  weary  braine. 

Dullen  (d^Ten),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dull  a.  +  -en  S.] 
trans.  To  make  dull,  to  dull. 

1832  L.  Hunt  Sir  R.  Esher  (185 o)  464  His  glossy  locks 
were  now  dullened  and  mixed  with  grey. 

Duller  (dtrlai).  rare.  [f.  Dull  v.  -f  -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  dulls. 

a  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  11.  ii,  Fresh  pork,  conger, 
and  clarified  whey,  .are  all  dullers  of  the  vital  spirits. 

Dullery  (ctoTari).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dull  a  +  -ery.] 
Dullness ;  stupidity  ;  unenlivened  condition. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  11.  xi,  Master  Antitus  ..  had 
passed  his  degrees  in  all  dullery  and  blockishness.  1841 
Lady  F.  Hastings  Poems  190  And  victim  she  to  all  a 
housewife’s  dullery  Visited  eke  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery. 

+  DuTl-head.  Obs .  [cf.  next.]  A  dull-headed 
or  slow-witted  person  ;  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 

1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Titus  iii.  3  Now  for 
foies  and  dulleheddes,  we  be  made  sobre  and  wise,  a  1568 
Ascham  Scholcm.  (ArtO  76  Fooles  and  dul-hedes  toallgood- 
nes.  1624GATAKER  Transubst.  146  Neither  I,  nor  any  such 
dull-heads  as  I  am.  .can  easily  understand. 

Dull-headed  (dz?The:ded),  a.  [parasynthetic  f. 
dull  head  +  -ed  2.]  Having  the  head  dull  or  stupid  ; 
slow-witted  ;  obtuse  in  intellect. 

1552  Huloet,  Dulle  headed,  capitosus.  1571  Golding 
Calvinoit  Ps.  xiv.  2  Wee  be  monstruously  dullheaded,  if  his 
majestie  strike  us  not  in  feare.  1635  Gram.  Warre  D  vij, 
Some  are  obserued  so  dull-headed  and  doltish.  1840 
Dickens  Barn.  Rudgc  liv,  The  very  uttermost  extent  of 
dull-headed  perplexity  supplied  the  place  of  courage.  _ 

Dullify  (dtfdifoi),  v.  colloq.  [see  -fy.]  trans. 
To  render  dull,  to  dull.  So  D unifica  tion  nonce- 
wd.  (in  quot.,  something  that  makes  one  dull). 

1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou’s  Disp.  38  Watry  humidity  doth. . 
dullify  the  strength  of  every  sapour.  1838  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Lett.  I.  104  Preternatural  intensity  of  sensation  . .  which  I 
study  to  keep  down  with  such  dullifying  appliances  as  offer 
themselves.  1846  Moore  Mem.  (1856)  VIII.  20  The  long  and 
dullyfying  dose.  1855  Doran  Hanover.  Queens  II.  vii.  275 
The  princess  called  her  mother’s  court  a  ‘  Dullification  \ 

Dulling  (dstrliq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dull  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Dull,  q.v. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  v.  (1887)  33  The  dulling  of  the 
childe,  and  discouraging  of  the  maister.  1684  Baxter 
Twelve  Argis.  xvi.  24  The  dulling  of  Affection  in  hearing 
still  the  same  words.  1894  Athenaeum  24  Nov.  719/2  A 
general  dulling  of  the  field  [of  the  telescope]. 

DuTling,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  That 
dulls  :  see  the  verb. 

1592  Bp.  Andrewes  Wks.  (1843)  V.  486  So  hath  His  tempta¬ 
tion  a  dulling  force  to  the  devil.  1696  Tkyon  Misc.  ii.  42 
Strong  Drinks,  .send  dark  and  dulling  fumes  into  the  Head. 
1822  Lamb  Let.  to  Wordsw.  20  Mar.,  I  have  a  dulling  cold. 
1841  Clough  Early  Poems  vii.  144  The  dulling  clouds. 

Dullish  (d^dij),  a.  [f.  Dull  a.  +  -ish.]  Some¬ 
what  dull,  rather  dull. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redelcs  111.  127  And  ffor  her  dignesse 
endauntid  of  dullisshe  nollis.  1581  Savile  Tacitus'  Hist. 
11.  lxxvii.  (1591)  98  The  other  through  pride  and  breach  of 
discipline  waxe  dullish.  1660  Howell  Parly  of  Becists 
12  (D.)  They  are  somewhat  heavy  in  motion  and  dullish. 
1751  R.  Paltock  P.  Wilkins  (1884)  II.  xi.  115  A  dullish 
glass.  1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  <$•  Dau.  xxxvii,  I  haven’t 
read  it  myself,  for  it  looked  dullish. 

Dullness,  dulness  (d^lnes).  [f.  Dull  a.  + 

-NESS. 

The  former  spelling  is  more  in  accordance  with  general 
analogies,  as  in  smallness,  illness,  stillness,  drollness , 
though  the  latter  has  hitherto  been  more  prevalent.] 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  dull. 

1.  Slowness  or  obtuseness  of  intellect ;  stupidity. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xii.  (1495)  118  It  is  a 

token  of  dulnesse  and  of  slowe  wytte.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
111(1  A  Dullnes,  cbitudo.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  Inst. 
1.  25  Possessed  with  dullnesse,  yea  ouerwhelmed  with  grosse 
ignorance.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  viii.  32  A  slow  Imagi¬ 
nation,  maketh  that  Defect  . .  which  is  commonly  called 
Dulnesse.  1728  Pope  Dune.  1.  11  Dulness  o’er  all  possess'd 
her  ancient  right,  Daughter  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night. 
1881  Jowett  Thucyd.  1.  190  Dulness  and  modesty  are  a 
more  useful  combination  than  cleverness  and  licence. 

2.  Sluggishness,  inertness,  inactivity ;  drowsiness. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  128  b,  Theyr  ende  is 

drynesse  of  deuocyon,  dulnesse  of  spiryte.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  1.  ii.  185  Thou  art  inclinde  to  sleepe  :  ’tis  a  good 
dulnesse,  And  giue  it  way.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  75 
Such  a  Dulness  and  inactivity  of  humor.  1852  Grote 
Greece  11.  lxxii.  IX.  309  From  the  general  dullness  of  char¬ 
acter  pervading  Spartan  citizens. 

3.  Gloominess  of  mind  or  spirits :  now  esp.  as 
arising  from  want  of  interest. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  879  Dulnesse  was  of  hir 
a-drad.  c  1400  Destr .  Troy  9854  Lette  no  dolnes  you 
drepe,  ne  your  dede  let.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxviii. 
10  My  heid.  .Dullit  in  dulness  and  distress,  c  1600  Shaks. 
Sonn.  lvi,  Do  not  kill  The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual 
dullness.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  32  Mirth  endeth  in 
Dulnesse,  if  not  Sadnesse. 

4.  Irksomeness;  uninteresting  character  or  quality. 

1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  141  ?  5  A  man  of  parts,  who 

wanted  nothing  but  the  dulness  of  a  scholar.  1781  Cowper 
Conversat.  609  Grave  without  dulness.  1871  L.  Stephen 
Playgr.  Eur.  x.  (1894)  231  The  deadly  dulness  of  the  grounds 
that  surround  a  first-class  family  mansion. 


DULL-PATE. 


DUMB. 


5.  Want  of  sensibility  or  acuteness  (of  the  senses); 
want  of  sharpness,  clearness,  brightness,  distinct¬ 
ness,  or  intensity  (of  physical  qualities) ;  bluntness, 
dimness,  etc.:  see  Dull  a.  2,  6,  7. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  135/1  Dulnesse  of  egge,  oblusitas. 
1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  3  b,  Through  y*  dulnesse  of  his 
owne  colour.  1833  J.  Rennie  Alpk.  Angling  50  Sport., 
depending,  .on  the  brightness  or  dulnessof  the  water. 

t  Dull-pate.  Obs.  =  Dull-head.  So  DuU- 
pa  ted  a.,  dull-headed. 

15..  Doctour  doubklc  ale  47  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  304 
They  folowe  perlowes  lechis,  And  doctours  dulpatis,  That 
falsely  to  them  pratis.  1580  Lyly  E uplines  (Arb.)  439 
Grose,  and  dull  pated.  1590  Swinburne  Testaments  39  b, 
For  his  dull  capacity  he  might  worthily  bee  tearmed  Gros- 
sum  caput,  a  dulpate  or  a  dunse.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole 
Bart  hoi,  Anat,  1.  xxiv.  59  Blockheads  and  dull-pated  Asses. 
1705  Hickeringili.  IV/es.  (1716)  III.  218  Dul-pates. 

Dull-Witted  (d»  hvi  ted),  a.  [parasynthetic  f. 
dull  wit  +■  -ed  -.]  Having  a  dull  wit ;  stupid. 

I3^7  I  revisa  H is, ilcn  (Rolls)  III.  467  Dyvers  manere  of 
soules..beei>  witted  in  a  cleer  day,  and  dul  witted  in  an 
hevy.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  hid.  (Arb.)  22  Dulle  witted, 
of  no  strength,  and  Idolaters,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II. 
476  Dull-witted  Persons  are . .  the  fittest  Instruments  for  Wise- 
men  to  employ.  1887  W.  Gladden  Parish  Probl.  404  The 
average  boy.  .is  [not]  duller-witted  . .  now  than  I  was  then. 

Dully  (dzdi),  sb.  colloq.  [f.  Dull  a.  +  -y  :  cf. 
softy  1\  A  dull  or  stupid  person. 

1883  My  Triv.  Life  8, ■  Misfort.  xliv,  I  was  lucky  in  my 
dully-,  since  he  could  entertain  himself.  Most  dullies  can’t ! 
1887  Poor  Nellie  (1888)  12  Any.  .gentleman  or  useful  dully. 

Dully  (dzrli),  a.  poetic.  [In  sense  1,  a  Sc.  variant 
of  dolly,  Dowie,  or  of  Doly  ;  in  sense  2,  f.  Dull  a. 
+  -Y  (cf.  vasty).] 

1 1.  Doleful,  gloomy,  dreary.  Air.  Obs. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  x.  37  Passit  is  }our  dully  nyebt. 
Ibid.  1.  15  Amang  thai  dully  glennis.  1528  Lyndesay 
Dreme  320  That  dully  den,  that  furneis  infernall. 

2.  Faint,  indistinct. 

1832  Tennyson  Palace  Art  lxix,  Far  off  she  seem’d  to 
hear  the  dully  sound  Of  human  footsteps  fall. 

Dully  (d»'l|li),  adv.  [f.  Dull  a.  +  -ly2.]  In 
a  dull  manner. 

1.  Without  quickness  of  understanding;  stupidly. 

x533  More  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  1029/1  In  fayth  that  is 

spoken  very  dully.  1682  Shadwell  Medal  Ep.  A,  He., 
has  perform’d  it  so  dully,  that  if  you  put  him  away.. No 
body  else  will  take  him.  1706  Hearne  Collect.  7  Jan.,  A 
dully  stupid  Creature.  1895  M.  Corelli  Sorrows  of  Satan 
7  So  I  thought,  dully. 

2.  Without  energy  or  activity;  sluggishly,  inertly, 
drowsily. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  i.  7  Eiuing  dully  sluggardiz’d  at 
home.  1698  Crowne  Caligula  v.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV. 
419  They. .in  the  lap  of  fortune  dully  dose.  1731  2nd  Add. 
on  Bowmans  Serin.  6  Preaching  the  Word,  not  triflingly 
and  dully,  but  with  a  warmth  of  affection.  1853  Kingsley 
Hypatia  xi,  He  who  cannot  pray  for  his  brothers.. will 
pray  but  dully. 

3.  Gloomily,  sadly  (obs.)  ;  with  ennui ;  irksomely, 
tediously;  without  interest  or  enlivenment. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  380  I  warrant  thee  Claudio, 
the  time  shall  not  goe  dully  by  vs.  1699  Garth  Dispens.  v. 
61  He’s  always  dully  gay,  or  vainly  grave.  1766  Goldsm. 
Vic.  IV.  xx,  All  honest  joggtrot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly 
and  dully.  1772  Mrs.  Delany  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  538  The 
park  very  fine  indeed,  the  house  dully  magnificent.  1882 
Stevenson  New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  76,  I  trust  you  did  not 
find  the  evening  hang  dully  on  your  hands. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  bodily  senses,  or  to  physical 
qualities :  Bluntly,  indistinctly,  obscurely,  dimly ; 
not  keenly,  clearly,  or  brightly. 

1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  xi.  (1544)  23  a,  He  gan  dully  to 
heare  their  mocions.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Diij,  And  thay 
be  brokyn  thay  wyll  sowne  full  dulli.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§  375  The  Aire,  if  it  be  Moist,  doth  in  a  Degree  quench  the 
Flame.  .and..maketh  it  burne  more  dully.  1658  Sir  T. 
Browne  Hydriot,  ii.  (1736)  18  Many  urns  are.  .dully  sound¬ 
ing.  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  385  A  Crocodile  sees 
clearly  in  the  Water,  but  dully  on  Land.  1879  Proctor 
Pleas.  Ways  Sc.  i.  25  Dully  glowing  sodium  vapour. 

Dully,'  obs.  form  of  Duly. 

t  Du'lman.  Obs.  [f.  Dull  a.  +  Man.]  A  dull 
or  stupid  person  ;  humorously  as  a  proper  name. 

1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  38  And  then  right  harmeles 
Dul  man  doth  inchant  the  Scaene.  1635  Gram.  IVarre  D  vij, 
These  bussards  of  Barbary,  Ignoramus  and  Dulman  his 
Clearke.  a  1666  A.  Brome  To  Friend  J.  B.  on  his  Trag. 
(R.),  I  dare  not  do’t,  lest  any  dulman  says  We  by  consent 
do  one  another  praise. 

Dulness  :  see  Dullness. 

Dulocracy  (dizdp’krasi).  Also  doulo-.  [ad. 
Gr.  hovXoKparia  (Josephus'),  f.  SotJAos  slave  +  -tcpafia 
rule  :  see  -cracy.]  Government  by  slaves  ;  the  rule 
of  slaves.  Hence  Dulocratical  a.  rare  ~°. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Dulocracy ,  Dulocratical.  1824 
(title)  Dreams  of  Dulocracy.  1836  Hare  Guesses  (1867)  232 
We  should  be  the  sport  of  chance  and  caprice,  as  has  ever 
happened  to  a  people  when  fallen  under  a  doulocracy. 

+  Bulsaco’rdis.  Obs.  [Ultimately  f.  L.  dulcis 
sweet  +  Accord  sb.  4  or  L.  chorda  string.]  Some 
kind  of  musical  instrument. 

c  1450  Holland  Howlat  762  The  dulset,  the  dulsacordis, 
the  schalme  of  assay. 

Dulse  (dols).  Forms :  7-  dulse ;  also  7 
duleasg,  8  dulish,  Ir.  delisk,  Sc.  dilse,  9  dellish, 
dulee,  dul(l)esh,  dylish,  Ir.  dillesk,  -isk,  -osk, 
St.  dilce,  dills,  [ad.  Ir.  and  Gael,  duileasg,  in 
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W.  delysg.]  An  edible  species  of  seaweed,  Rhody - 
vienia  palmata ,  having  bright  red,  deeply  divided 
fronds.  In  some  parts  applied  to  Iridfea  edulis. 

[1547  Salesbury  Welsh  Diet.,  Dylysc ,  Tang.]  1684 
O' Flaherty  IVest  Connaught  (1846)  99  Duleasg,  or  salt- 
leafe,  is  a  weed  growing  on  sea-rocks.  1698  M.  Martin 
Voy.  St.  Kilda  (1749)  58  They  boil  the  Sea-Plants,  Dulse 
and  Slake.  1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  49  From  this  concre¬ 
tion  . .  sticking  to  the  leaves  of  the  Delisk  . .  it  is  that 
that  plant  is  made  delightful  to  the  Irish  palats.  1724 
Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  91  Scrapt  haddocks,  wilks, 
dulse  and  tangle.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  257 
Dilse,  a  Sea- Plant,  antiscorbutick.  1807  J.  Hall  Trav. 
Scot.  II.  351  Farmers  collecting  the  dilce  (as  they  name  it). 
1859  Longf.  in  Life  II.  387  The  tide  is  low,  and  the  purple 
dulse  is  lovely.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  I.  67  Rhodomenia 
palmata  passes  under  a  variety  of  names,  dulse,  dylish,  or 
dellish.  1889  Barrie  Wind.  Thrums  iv,  Dulse  is  roasted  by 
twisting  it  round  the  tongs  fired  to  a  red-heat, 
b.  Cotub.,  as  dulse-dealer,  - green ,  -man. 

1854  Illustr.  Land,  Ne7vs  5  Aug.  118/4  Occupations  of 
the  People.  .Dulse-dealer.  1883  Century  Mag.  Sept.  730/2 
Variously  coloured  tiles.. dark  leaden  gray  for  mud.. and 
dulse-green  for  sea-weed.  1889  Barrie  Wind.  Thrums  iv, 
The  dulseman  wheeled  his  slimy  boxes  to  the  top  of  the  brae. 

Dulsome  (dHszmi),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Dull 
a.  +  -some  :  cf.  darksome ,  etc.]  Of  a  dull  character 
or  quality ;  dreary,  dismal. 

1614  Lodge  Seneca's  Epist.  486  Darksome  night  Begins  to 
spread  her  sad  and  silent  eye  Upon  the  dulsome  earth. 
ai’j'jo  C.  Smart  Hop  Garden  (R.),  What  time  Aquarius’ 
urn  impends  To  kill  the  dulsome  day.  1877  E.  Peacock 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  ‘It’s  strange  dulsome  weather  for 
August  *.  *  He  looks  strange  an’  dulsome  \ 

+  Dult,  a .  Obs .  [?  related  to  Dull.]  Blunt ; 

fig.  dull,  stupid. 

1225  Ancr.  R.  292  Idoluen  mit  te  dulteneiles.  .  J>e  neiles 
weren  so  dulte  pet  heo  duluen  his  flesch.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath. 
1268  Of  ded  and  of  dult  [7 i.r.  dul]  wit  !  [hebetatis  sensibus] 
Nu  is  ower  stunde  !  ^1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  203 
purh  driuen  fet  and  honden  wiS  dulte  neiles. 

Dult  (dolt),  sb.  Sc.  —  Dolt  ;  a  dunce  ;  the  boy 
at  the  bottom  of  a  class  or  form. 

1825  in  Jamieson.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  115  Aga¬ 
memnon  should  have  been  sent  to  school  for  a  dult.  1837 
Lockhart  Scott  iii,  The  stupidity  of  some  laggard  on  what 
is  called  the  dults’  bench. 

Dulwrlly.  [?,=  dull  Willy.']  A  provincial 
name  for  the  Ringed  Plover,  ALgialitis  hiaticula . 
1802  G.  Montagu  Ornith.  Did.  (1833)  141. 

Duly  (di*7*li),  adv .  Forms  :  4-5  dufelieh(e, 
dulich(e,  5-8  duely,  5-  duly  (5  duli,  dueli, 
dewli,  dwly,  deuly,  diewly,  dieulie,  dulye, 
5-6  dewly,  6  deulie,  dulie,  duelye,  7  .5V.  dew- 
lie).  [f.  Due  a.  +  -ly2.]  In  due  manner,  order, 
form,  or  season. 

1.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  obligation  or  pro¬ 
priety  ;  as  is  due ;  rightly,  properly,  fitly. 

1382  Wyclif  Num.  xxix.  27  And  the  sacrifices  ..  duelich 
[1388  ri^tfuli]  shulen  halwe.  1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles 
1.  106  But  had  3e  do  duly,  and  as  a  duke  oughte. .  He  shulde 
have  hadde  hongynge  on  hie  on  the  fforckis.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Manhodei.  cli.  (1869)  76  Whan  thouputtest  thee  oother 
weys  than  dueliche.  c  1440  York  Myst.  i.  11  Vnto  my  dyg- 
nyte  dere  sail  diewly  be  dyghte  A  place.  1477  Certif.  in 
Surtees  Misc .  (1888)  36  Dieulie  sworn  &  examyned.  1531 
Elyot  Gov.  ii.  x,  Well  and  duely  employed.  1609  Skene 
Reg.  Maj .,  Stat.  Robt.  Ill ,  c.  45  §  5  Gif  they  doe  dewlie 
their  office.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  iv.  ii.  150  That  they 
may  haue  their  wages,  duly  paid  'em.  1769  Robertson 
Chas.  V ,  III.  vii.  28  Persons  duely  qualified.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  349  A  set  oration  duly  ornamented  with 
words  and  phrases.  1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  70/1 
These  persons  had  never  been  duly  appointed  directors. 

2.  To  the  extent  or  degree  that  is  due ;  adequately, 
sufficiently,  fully. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  245  Whan  kinde  is  dueliche  served. 
c  1532  Remedie  of  Love  (R.),  Not  to  much,  but  duely  mend¬ 
ing  Both  praise  and  blame.  1611  Shaks.  Cynib.  1.  i.  27 ,  I 
do  extend  him  (Sir)  within  bimselfe,  Crush  him  together 
rather  than  vnfold  His  measure  duly,  c  1680  Beveridge 
Serrn.  (1729)  I.  514  Whosover  duely  considers  it.  1742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  11.  97  The  Man  Is  yet  unborn,  who  duly 
weighs  an  Hour.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  I.  108  Just 
duly  sufficient  to  shade  this. 

3.  At  the  due  time  ;  in  due  season,  time,  or  order. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  2  Manyfolde  storyes,  in  ordre  duely 
sette.  1552  Huloet,  Duelye  or  in  due  season ,  tempestiue. 
1596  Dai.kymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vii.  xcviii.  (1895)  24 
From  their  first  beginning,  continuall  successioun,  dulie  de¬ 
scending,  all  ordourlie.  1628  Digby  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  40 
The  brize  comes  from  the  sea  duely  euerie  day  about  noone. 
1638  Cowley  Love’s  Riddle  11.  i,  What  day  did  e’er  peep 
forth  In  which  I  wept  not  duller  than  the  Morning?  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  263  r  6,  I  will  have  my  Rent  duly  paid. 
1865  Dickens  M nt.  Fr.  11.  i.  And  duly  got  to  the  Surrey  side. 
Duly,  anglicized  form  of  Dulia. 

1674  Brevint  Saul  at  Endor  xvi.  352  Devotion,  .whether 
Duly  or  Hyperduly. 

Dum,  obs.  form  of  Doom,  Dumb. 

-|-  Du’mal,  a.  Obs.  rare  — °.  [ad.  L.  diimdl-is,  f. 
dftmus  bramble.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dumal \  pertaining  to  Bryers. 
Dumb  (dz>m),  a.  (sb.)  Forms:  1-  dumb ;  also 

3- 5  doumb(e,  3-6  domm(e,  (4  doum,  doump), 

4- 7  domb(e,  dumbe,  5  doom,  dowmb(e, 
dowm(e,  dume,  5-6  dome,  5-7  dum,  dumm(e, 
[A  Com.  Teut.  adj. :  OE.  dumb  -  OS.  dumb  (MDu. 
domp,  dom,  Du.  dom,  LG.  dum),  OHG.  turn/), 
tump  (M1IG.  tump,  turn,  early  mod.G.  thumb , 


mod.G.  datum),  ON.  dumbr  (Svv.  dumb),  Goth. 
dumbs.  In  Gothic,  Old  Norse,  and  OE.  only 
in  sense  ‘mute,  speechless’;  in  OHG.  it  shared 
this  sense  with  those  of  ‘stupid’  and  ‘deaf’;  in 
the  other  langs.  and  periods,  generally  in  sense 
‘stupid’,  though  early  mod.Ger.  had  also  that  of 
‘deaf’:  see  Grimm.  These  diverse  applications 
suggest  as  the  original  sense  some  such  notion  as 
‘  stupid  ’,  ‘  not  understanding  ’,  which  might  pass 
naturally  either  into  ‘ deaf’  or  ‘ dumb ’.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  Deaf  and 
dumb :  see  Deaf  a.  1  e. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  32  H13  brohton  hym  dumbne 
man  [Rushiu.  G.  monnu  dumb  and  deaf],  c  1000  ^Elfric 
Horn.  I.  202  Beo  ftu  dumb  oSpaet  pact  cild  beo  acenned. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  125  pus  bicom  pe  holi  man  dumb. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  131  pe  maistres  sete  stille  y  now, 
ry^t  as  heo  doumbe  were,  c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks. 

1.  29  A  deef  man  and  a  doumbe  was  helid  of  Crist.  c  1450 
Merlin  172  Thei  were  alle  stille  and  mewet  as  though  thei 
hadde  be  dombe.  1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  82  Better  a 
dum  mouthe  than  a  brainles  scull.  1535  Coverdale  II a b. 
ii.  18  Therfore  maketh  hedomme  Idols.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch 
Law  (1636)  103  Diuers  may  haue  vnderstanding  by  their 
sight  onely,  though  dumb  and  deafe.  1678  Yng.  Man's 
Call.  284  Worshippers  of  dum  idols.  1785  Mad.  D’Arblay 
Diary  16  Dec.,  It  appears  quite  as  strange  to  meet  with 
people  who  have  no  ear  for  music  . .  as  to  meet  with  people 
who  are  dumb.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  66 
Every  deaf  and  dumb  child  is  educated,  more  or  les6,  by 
living  among  those  who  speak. 

absol.  c  1000  iELFRic  Horn.  I.  544  Hi  forjeafon . .  dumbum 
sprsece.  c  1200  Vices  Virtues  (1888)  75  pe  blinde,  $e 
dumbe,  Se  deaue,  $e  halte.  1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxxi.  8 
Opene  thi  mouth  to  the  dumbe.  1611  Bible  Isa.  xxxv.  6 
The  tongue  of  the  dumbe  [shall]  sing.  1884  tr.  Lotze  s  Logic 
14  The  ideas  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

b.  Applied  to  the  lower  animals  (and,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  to  inanimate  nature)  as  naturally  incapable  of 
articulate  speech. 

miooo  Andreas  67  (Gr.)  Swa  pa  dumban  neat,  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  134  Of  dumbe  bestes  &  of  dumbe  fueles  leorneo 
wisdom  &  lore,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11222  He.  .did  pe  dumb 
asse  to  speke.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  49  pe  creatours 
pat  er  dom,  And  na  witt  ne  skille  has.  c  1489  Caxton 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii.  82  They  slewe  the  one  thother,  as 
domm  bestes.  1593  Q.  Eliz.  Boeth.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  31  That 
the  divine  Creature  . .  should  no  otherwise  florish,  but  that 
it  neede  possession  of  dom  [L.  inanimat &]  ware  ?  1697 

Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  \.  644  Dumb  Sheep  and  Oxen  spoke. 
Ibid.  iii.  722  A  Plague  did  on  the  dumb  Creation  rise.  1849 
Lytton  Caxtons  xvm.  ii,  To  waste  on  a  dumb  animal  what 
.  .many  a  good  Christian  would  be.. glad  of. 

c.  Without  the  power  of  making  their  voice 
effectively  heard ;  without  any  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs. 

1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  215  The  dumb  masses  have 
often  been  so  lost  in  this  shadow  of  egotism,  that  [etc.]. 
1878  Morley  Carlyle  191  He  talks  of  the  dumb  millions  in 
terms  of  fine  and  sincere  humanity. 

d.  In  proverbial  phrases. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  13739  (Fairf.)  Pai  wex  doumbe  as  stane. 
1382  Wyclif  Isa.  lvi.  10  Doumbe  dogges  not  mowende 
berken,  seende  veyne  thingus,  slepende,  and  loouende 
sweuenus.  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  11.  148  Dombe  as  any 
stoon  Thou  sit  test  at  another  booke.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
4747  Dom  as  a  dore-nayle  and  defe  was  he  bathe,  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xxxiii.  65  Domme  as  a  dore  gon  he  dwell. 
a  1607  J.  Raynolds  Proph.  Obad.  ii.  (1613)29  The  ignorance 
of  many,  that  are  dumbe  dogges,  and  cannot  barke.  1770 
Foote  Lame  Lover  1.  Wks.  1799  II.  61  A  whole  family 
dumb  as  oysters,  c  1793  Spirit  Pub.  Jtmls.  (1799)  I.  13 
When  Pitt,  as  a  fish,  in  the  Commons  was  dumb. 

2.  Temporarily  bereft  of  the  power  of  speech, 
from  astonishment,  grief,  or  some  mental  shock. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  24308  (Gott.)  For  murning  al  dumb  war 
pai.  1388  Wyclif  Ps.  xxxviii.  10  [xxxix.  p],  I  was  doumbe, 
and  openyde  not  my  mouth ;  for  thou  hast  maad.  1513 
Douglas  AE?ieis  iv.  i.  1  Enee  half  wod  and  doum  stude. 
1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Banish'd  Virg.  29  Strucken 
dumbe  remain’d  Feredo  with  this,  .dishonest  proposition. 
1714  Miss  Vanhomrigh  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  287 
There  is  something  in  your  looks  so  awful,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <5-  Solit .,  Clubs  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  95  Men  of  a  delicate  sympathy,  who  are  dumb  in 
a  mixed  company.  1888  J.  Inglis  Tent  Life  hi  Tigerland 
31, 1  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  for  the  minute. 

3.  That  does  not  or  will  not  speak  ;  that  remains 
persistently  silent ;  little  addicted  to  speech ;  taci¬ 
turn,  reticent. 

1406  Hoccleve  La  Male  Regie  433  The  prouerbe  is  ‘  the 
doumb  man  no  lond  getith  '.  1581  G.  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's 

Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  1 19  That  they  be  neither  to  talkative,  nor 
to  dumbe.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  i.  171  This  Spirit  dumbe 
to  vs,  will  speake  to  him.  1629  Milton  Nativity  173  The 
Oracles  are  dumb.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  xiv,  He  was 
dumb  all  the  rest  of  the  way.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  iv.  717 
Nature  is  dumb  on  this  important  point.  1843  Carlyle 
Past  <5*  Pr.  iii.  v,  The  English  are  a  dumb  people, 
f  b.  Const,  frotn,  of.  Obs. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  60  [pei]  ben  doumb  fro  pe 
gospel,  and  tellen  here  owen  lawis.  Ibid.  420  His  herdis. . 
be  doump  of  lore  of  lif  and  lore  of  word  to  helpe  per  sheepe. 
C.  To  sing  dwnb :  to  be  silent,  hold  one’s  peace. 
1715  A 11  id  Stuarts  back  again  in  Jacobite  Songs  (1871)  27 
We’ll  either  gar  them  a’  sing  dumb,  Or  ‘  Auld  Stuarts  back 
again*.  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  11.  iii,  I’ll  tell  them 
tales  will  gar  them  a’  sing  dumb.  1752  Scotland's  Glory ,  etc . 
54  When  this  is  answered  I’ll  sing  dumb. 

4.  Of  things  or  actions  :  Not  characterized  by  or 
attended  with  speech  or  vocal  utterance.  Dumb 
crambo :  see  Crambo  i  b.  See  also  Dumb  show. 
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Dumb  cake ,  a  cake  made  in  silence  on  St.  Mark’s  Eve, 
with  numerous  ceremonies,  by  maids,  to  discover  their  future 
husbands  (Halliwell). 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  103  So  long  as  the  kyng  ys 
lyuely  reson..so  long.. he  ys  aboue  hys  lawys,  wych  be 
but,  as  you  wyl  say,  rayson  dome.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia 
1.  iii.  (1590)  10  b,  His  countenance  could  not  but  with  dumme 
Eloquence  desire  it.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  Ad.  359  All  this 
dumbe  play  had  his  acts  made  plain.  1610  —  Temp.  in. 
iii.  39  Expressing,  .a  kinde  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 
X725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  344  Doing  all  by 
signs  and  dumb  postures.  1814  Mrs.  J.  West  Alicia  De 
Lacy  I.  30  Her  employ  is  making  dumb  cakes,  and  tying 
girdles  round  the  bed-posts  to  dream  of  her  sweet-heart. 
Ibid.  III.  214.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  xii,  Pleasant 

answered  with  a  short  dumb  nod. 

5.  Not  emitting  sound,  unaccompanied  or  un¬ 
attended  by  sound  of  any  kind  ;  silent,  mute ;  un¬ 
heard,  from  the  sound  being  drowned  by  a  louder  one. 

[c  1000  TElfric  Gram.  iii.  (Z.)  6  pa  o5re  ni^on  consonantes 
synd  ^ecwedene  mutse,  paet  synd  dumbe.]  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  $  Cl.  1.  v.  50  What  I  would  haue  spoke,  Was  beastly 
dumbe  [mod.  edd.  dumbed]  by  him.  a  1680  T.  Brooks  in 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxvii.  2  Written  with  N,  a 
quiet  dumb  letter.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II. 
149  This  is  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour  When  injur’d  ghosts 
complain.  1805  Wordsw.  Waggoner  39  All  the  while  his 
whip  is  dumb.  1819  Shelley  Peter  Bell  1.  xiii,  Its  thunder 
made  the  cataracts  dumb.  1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed. 
4)  I.  385  The  trachea  is  straight  in  the  tame  or  dumb 
swan.  1842  Tennyson  Sir  Galahad  52  The  streets  are 
dumb  with  snow.  1891  R.  Kipling  Eng.  Flag  xvii.  in 
Nat.  Observer  4  Apr.  511/1  The  dead  dumb  fog  hath 
wrapped  it. 

b.  Dumb  peal :  a  muffled  peal  of  bells. 

1799  Naval  Chron.  II.  264  A  dumb  or  mourning  peal., 
was  rung.  1837  Boston  Advertiser  to  Jan.  2/1  [He]  was 
greeted  on  his  return  home  with  a  dumb-peal. 

c.  Giving  no  sound  on  percussion,  as  a  tumour. 

X879  J.  M.  Duncan  Led .  Dis.  Women  i.  (1889)  3  The  ear 

may  find  it  dumb,  or  may  find  a  souffle  or  a  pulse.  Ibid. 
xv.  112  The  tumour  is  rounded,  dull  on  percussion,  dumb, 
slightly  displaceable. 

0.  Applied  to  mechanical  contrivances  which  take 
the  place  of  a  human  agent.  See  Dumb-waiter. 

Dumb  borsholder :  see  Hasted  (as  cited),  L.  J.  Jennings 
Rambles  among  the  Hills  (1880)  299. 

1782  Hasted  Hist.  Kent  II.  284/2  Electing  a  Deputy  to 
the  Dumb  Borsholder  of  Chart ,  as  it  was  called.  1793 
B.  Edwards  Hist.  W.  Indies  in  Burrowes  Cycl.  X.  286/r 
The  canes  are  turned  round  the  middle  roller  by  a  piece  of 
frame  work  of  a  circular  form,  which  is  called  in  Jamaica, 
the  dumb-returner.  1853  {title)  Specif.  S.  Blackwell’s 
Patent  for  . .  ‘  constructing  a  certain  article  of  saddlery 
denominated  a  dumb  jockey  ’. 

7.  Saying  nothing  to  the  understanding  ;  inexpres¬ 
sive,  meaningless ;  stupid,  senseless.  Now  rare. 

1531  Tindale  Exp.  1  John  [1537)  53  They  wyl  breake  in 
to  thy  conscience,  as  the  byshop  of  Rome  doeth  with  his 
domme  traditions.  1542-5  Brinklow  Lament.  If.  18  b,  A 
popishe  Masse,  .is  to  the  people  a  domme,  yea  a  deadecere- 
monye.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  17  ’Twas  not 
dumbe  chance,  that,  .contrived  a  miscarriage  in  the  Letter. 

8.  Lacking  some  property,  quality,  or  accompani¬ 
ment,  normally  belonging  to  things  of  the  name. 

Dumb  ague ,  one  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  obscure. 
Dumb  arch',  cf.  Blinds.  10.  Dumb  chamber,  one  having 
no  outlet.  Dumbfish'.  cf.  Dunfish.  Dumb  nettle ,  the 
Dead-nettle:  cf.  Blind-nettle.  Dumb  nut  (Sc.  dial.), 
a  deaf  nut.  Dumb  piano ,  a  contrivance  having  a  set  of 
keys  like  a  piano  and  used  for  exercising  the  fingers.  Also 
Dumb  barge,  -bell,  craft. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  131  Musick,  three  kettle 
druinmes,  and  six  dumb  Musquets.  1792  J.  Belknap  New* 
Hampsh.  III.  214  Large  thick  fish,  which  after  being  pro¬ 
perly  salted  and  dried,  is  kept  alternately  above  and  under 
ground,  till  it  becomes  so  mellow  as  to  be  denominated  dumb 
fish.  1853  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  4)  435  Imperfect 
paroxysms,  the  ‘dumb-ague’  as  they  are  often,  .called. . 
appear  again.  1866  Mitchell  Hist.  Montrose  viii.  80  The 
dumb  overarched  spaces  where  the  letters  are  put  in.  1871 
Sir  T.  Watson  Princ.  ^  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  5)  II.  xxxv.  763 
This  state  is  commonly  known,  .as  the  dumb  ague,  or  the 
dead  ague ;  the  patient  is  said  not  to  shake  out.  1888 
Gowers  Dis.  Nervous  Syst.  II.  674  Gymnastic  exercises 
are  often  useful . .  for  which  with  advantage  a  ‘  dumb  piano  * 
may  be  used.  1894  W.  M.  F.  Petrie  Hist.  Egypt  I.  185  A 
long  staircase,  which  ended  in  a  dumb  chamber. 

+  9.  Lacking  brightness;  dull,  dim.  nonce-use. 

1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xviii.  (1840)  315  Her  stern. . 
was  painted  of  a  dumb  white,  or  dun  colour. 

+  B.  absol.  or  as  sb.  Obs.  1.  A  dumb  person. 

[cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  33  Utadrifene  |>am  deofle,  se 
dumbe  spraic.]  1596  Dalrymple  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1888) 
I.  122  A  murthirer,  a  dum  [mutus],  or  vngrate  to  his  parents. 

2.  A  dumb  state ;  a  fit  of  dumbness. 

1640  Nabbf.s  Bride  11.  ii,  Suddaine  dumbs  :  Whence  are 
they  ?  c  1678  Roxb.  Ball.  (1882)  IV.  358  Can  you  cure  a 
Woman  of  the  Dumb? 

O.  Comb.  a.  general,  as  dumb-born ,  -cowed, 
- discoursive ,  - doggish ,  -mad,  - stricken ,  -struck,  etc. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  244  Thus  would  hee..bee  dumb- 
stricken  when  her  presence  gave  him  fit  occasion  of  speak¬ 
ing*  x594  Drayton  Ideas  xxxv,  A  dumb-born  muse  made 
to  express  the  mind,  a  1613  Overbury  Characters ,  Distasler 
of  Times  Wks.  (1856)  128  He  is  often  dumb-mad*  and  goes 
fetter'd  in  his  owne  entrailes.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  1. 
ix,  Poor  young  Esmond  was  so  dumb-stricken  that  he  did 
not  even  growl.  1887  Sir  R.  H.  Roberts  In  the  Shires 
vi.  104  For  a  few  moments  he  remained  dumb-struck.  1887 
Ruskin  Preeterita  II.  332  Affectionate  in  a  dumb-doggish 
sort.  1890  R.  Kipling  Willie  63  They  were  openly 

beaten,  whipped,  dumb-cowed,  shaking  and  afraid. 

b.  Special  combinations :  Dumb-chalder  or 
-cleat,  a  metal  cleat,  bolted  to  the  back  of  the 


stern-post  for  one  of  the  rudder-pintles  to  rest  on 
(Smyth  Sailor  s  IVord-bk.) ;  dumb-drift,  an  air¬ 
way  conveying  foul  air  to  the  upcast  shaft  of  a 
mine,  past  and  not  through  the  ventilating  furnace, 
called  when  so  arranged  a  dumb-furnace  ;  dumb- 
pintle,  a  peculiar  kind  of  pintle  or  rudder-strap ; 
dumb-seraping,  ‘  scraping  wet-docks  with  blunt 
scrapers  ’  (Smyth) ;  dumb  sheave,  a  sheaveless 
block  having  a  hole  for  a  rope  to  be  reeved  through  ; 
dumb  singles,  a  kind  of  silk  merely  wound  and 
cleaned  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade)-,  dumb-sound  v., 
to  deaden  the  sound  or  noise  of ;  dumb-tooling 
( Book-binding )  =  blind  tooling  ;  dumb  well,  a  well 
sunk  into  a  porous  stratum,  to  carry  off  surface  water 
or  drainage  ;  also  called  blind  well,  dead  well. 

1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Dumb-drift,  an  air-way 
conveying  air  around,  not  through,  a  ventilating  furnace  to 
the  upcast.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *Dumb  furnace, 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  137  Sometimes  one  or  two 
are  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  work  in  a  socket-brace, 
whereby  the  rudder  turns  easier:  the  latter  are  called 
’dumb-pintles.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.  s.  v.  Pintles, 
The  rudder  is  hung  on  to  a  ship  by  pintles  and  braces., 
a  dumb  pintle  on  the  heel  finally  takes  the  strain  off  the 
hinging  portions,  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech.  74 
There  is  a  live  sheave  for  the  working  top  pendant,  and 
a  ’dumb  one  for  the  hawser.  1882  Narks  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  32  It  is  rove  over  a  dumb  sheave  in  the  flying  jib-boom 
end.  1882  Even.  Standard  3  Feb.,  To  compel  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  ‘  ’dumb-sound  ’  and  make  water-tight  a  bridge 
which  they  propose  building  across  Montpellier  Road. 
189S  J-  Zaehnsdorf  Short  Hist.  Bkbind.  n  Great  aptitude 
for  receiving  impressions  of  *dumb  or  blind  tooling.  1878 
J.  T.  Bunce  Hist.  B'ham  I.  325  The  contents  of  water- 
closets.  .pass,  .into  *dumb  wells.  1888  Law  Rep.  Ch.  Div. 
XXXIX.  272  A  dumb  well,  viz.  a  well  into  which  waste 
water  flows  through  a  pipe  and  thence  percolates  into  the 
soil,  is  not  a  ‘  drain  or  watercourse  ’  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Highway  Act  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  50  §  67. 

Dumb,  v.  [f.  prec.  adj.  (OE.  had,  in  sense  i, 
adumbian.)’] 

fl.  intr.  To  become  dumb,  speechless,  or  silent. 

priooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  i.  25  A-dumba  and  ga  of  ]>isum 
men.]  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxviii[i].  3  I  doumbed  [v.r. 
ic  a-dumbade]  and  meked,  and  was  ful  stille.  a  X340 
Hampolf.  Psalter  xxxviiifi].  13, 1  dumbid,  and  i  oppynd  not 
my  mouth. 

2.  trans .  To  render  dumb,  silent,  or  unheard. 

1608  Shaks.  Per.  v.  Prol.  5  Deep  clerks  she  dumbs. 
a  1618  Sylvester  Sonn.  late  Mirac.  Peace  xxv.  3  Deafning 
the  winds,  dumbing  the  loudest  thunders.  1650  W.  Brough 
Sacr.  Pri-nc.  (1659)  2I9  It  ..dumbs  the  mouth  to  prayer. 

1885  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (1887)  III.  14  A  splendour  that 
dazed  the  mind  and  dumbed  the  tongue.  1895  Daily  Tel. 
22  Aug.  5/1  Sounds  at  sea.  .becoming  arrested,  and,  as  it 
were,  dumbed  by  new  strata  of  air. 

Dumb  barge,  [see  Dumb  a.  8.]  A  barge  with¬ 
out  mast  or  sails.  On  the  Thames  applied  to  the 
ordinary  lighters  which  travel  up  and  down  river 
by  means  of  the  tide.  (See  also  quot.  1S86,  and 
cf.  Dummy  sb.  4  c.) 

1869  Daily  News  24  May,  There  are,  we  believe,  some 
four  thousand  ‘dumb’  barges  belonging  to  the  port,  and 
2,385  sailing  barges.  1884  W.  C.  Russell  Jack's  Court¬ 
ship  xix,  Didn’t  you  notice  the  dumb-barge  right  in  the 
road  of  the  tug?  Those  things  are  the  curse  of  the  river. 

1886  N.  <$-  Q.  7th  Ser.  I.  28  (Editor)  A  dumb  barge  used  to 
signify  a  barge  used  as  a  pier,  and  not  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise.  1891  Daily  News  3  Oct.  3/8  The  dumb 
barge  Athens,  laden  with  sugar,  was  proceeding  up  the 
Thames.  1896  Letter  fr.  London  Ship-owner,  The  barges 
used  for  wrecks  are  large  dumb  barges,  but  the  word  would 
have  to  be  qualified  in  some  way  to  convey  any  other  mean¬ 
ing  here  than  an  ordinary  cargo  lighter. 

Dumb-bell  (dzrmbel),  sb. 

1.  Formerly,  An  apparatus,  like  that  for  swing¬ 
ing  a  church-bell,  but  without  the  bell  itself,  and 
thus  making  no  noise,  in  the  ‘ringing’  of  which 
bodily  exercise  was  taken,  b.  Also,  applied  to  a 
similar  apparatus,  used  in  learning  bell-ringing. 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  115.  P  7,  I  exercise  myself  an 
Hour  every  Morning  upon  a  dumb  Bell,  that  is  placed  in  a 
corner  of  my  room.. My  Landlady  and  her  daughters., 
never  come  into  my  room  to  disturb  me  while  I  am  ringing. 
1747  Gentl.  Mag.  XVII.  77.  1784  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  XI. 

520  If  you  cannot  ride  or  walk  abroad,  use,  within,  a  dumb¬ 
bell,  or  a  wooden  horse.  1888  J.  Dixon  in  N.  <5*  Q.  7th 
Ser.  VI.  282.  1895  R.  S.  Ferguson  in  Archaeol.  Jrnl. 

LI I.  45  A  contrivance  or  machine  at  Knole,  called  the 
‘  Dumb  Bell ',  which  stands  in  an  attic  called  the  ‘  Dumb 
Bell  Gallery’.  1896  Ibid.  LI  1 1 .  23  Two  instances  of  actual 
dumb  bells,  that  is  of  dumb  bells  used  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  beginners  the  art  of  change-ringing. 

2.  An  instrument  of  wood  or  iron,  consisting  of 
a  short  bar  or  slender  connecting-piece  weighted  at 
each  end  with  a  roundish  knob;  used  in  pairs, 
which  are  grasped  in  the  hands  and  swung  for 
exercise. 

[1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  115  p  8  (Described  under  the 
name  of  o-/ao/xaxta).]  1785  F.  Tytler  Lounger  No.  24  p  3. 
It  was  Peter’s  province.. to  attend  me  at  noon  with  the 
dumb-bells,  and  measure  out  my  hour  of  exercise.  1824 
Miss  Mitford  Pillage  Ser.  1.  (1863)  208  Talking,  .is  nearly 
as  good  to  open  the  chest  as  the  dumb-bells.  1894  Hall 
Caine  Manxman  426  A  stone  like  a  dumb-bell,  large  at 
both  ends  and  narrow  in  the  middle. 

3.  An  object  of  the  shape  of  a  dumb-bell  or  of 
two  rounded  masses  with  a  narrowed  connecting 
part.  a.  Applied  to  microscopic  crystals  of  oxalate 


of  lime,  etc.  found  in  the  urine,  b.  A  name  for 
a  diplococcus. 

a.  [1844  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits  127  In  a  very  few  cases 
the  oxalate  is  met  with  in  very  remarkable  crystals  shaped 
like  dumb-bells  or  rather  like  two  kidneys  with  their  con¬ 
cavities  opposed.  Ibid.  128  Large  ‘dumb-bell’  crystals.] 
1864  G.  Harley  in  Med.  Times  $  Gaz.  II.  535  Lithatesmay 
be  found  as  dumb-bells. 

b.  1885  E.  Klein  Micro-Organisms  $  Dis.  (1886)  58 
Between  the  individuals  of  a  dumb-bell  there  is  always 
noticeable  a  short  pale  intervening  bridge. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dumb-bell-shape,  - shaped 
adj.  Dumb-bell  nebula,  a  nebula  ol  this  shape 
in  the  constellation  Vulpecula. 

1826  R.  H.  Froude  R em.  (1838)  I.  83  This  is  the  third  day 
I  have  practised  a  dumb-bell  exercise.  [1833  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel  Catal.  Neb.  in  Phil.  Trans,  exxm.  465  A  nebula  shaped 
like  a  dumb-bell.]  184.  Nichol  Archit.  Heav.  (1851)  81 
The  celebrated  ‘Dumb  Bell '  nebula  of  Sir  John  Herschel. 
1867-77  G.  F.  Chambers  Astron.  vi.  iv.  536  A  curious  object 
near  the  5th-magnitude  star  14  Vulpeculae.  .usually  known 
as  the  ‘Dumb-bell  ’  nebula.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits 
(ed.  5)  29  Avery  thick  double  convex  lens  excavated  at  the 
sides  into  a  kind  of  dumb-bell  shape.  1870  Rolleston 
Aniin.  Life  77  A  dumb-bell-shaped  mass. 

Hence  Du  info-bell  v.,  a.  intr.  To  practise  with 
dumb-bells;  b.  trans.  To  exercise  or  drill  with 
dumb-bells.  So  Dumb-beller. 

1827  Mirror  II.  274/2  Gymnasticating,  dumb-belling,  and 
dancing-mastering,  will  not  put  quicksilver  into  a  man’s 
neck.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asph.  I.  144  How  I  have  been., 
governessed.  .and  back-boarded  .  .and  dumb-belled.  1891 
Du  Maurier  Peter  I bbet son  11.  in  Harper's  Mag.  J  uly  177/1 
A . .  persevering  dumb-beller  and  Indian-clubber. 

Dumb  cane.  A  West  Indian  araceous  plant, 
Dieffenbachia  Seguine ,  so  called  from  the  effect  of 
its  acrid  juice  upon  the  tongue  :  see  quot  1830. 

1696  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  296  The  Dumb  Cane.. is  not  pro¬ 
perly  any  Species  of  Reed  or  Cane,  but  of  Arum  or  Wake- 
Robin.  1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  168.  1750  G.  Hughes 

Barbadoes  252.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  287  The 

Dumb  Cane,  .has  the  power,  when  chewed,  of  swelling  the 
tongue  and  destroying  the  power  of  speech. 

Dumb  craft,  [see  Dumb  a.  8,  Craft  9.] 
a.  In  some  places  =  Dumb  barge,  b.  More 
particularly,  A  heavy  boat,  hulk,  or  ‘  hopper  ’ 
without  sail  or  propelling  power,  used  for  weighing 
up  and  raising  sunken  ships,  or  heavy  matter  from 
the  sea-bottom  or  river-bed.  (So  in  regular  use  on 
the  Tyne.)  c.  *  An  instrument  somewhat  similar 
to  the  screw-jack,  having  wheels  and  pinions  which 
protrude  a  ram,  the  point  of  which  communicates 
the  power.’  (Ogilvie.)  ?  Sc. 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Dnmb-craft,  lighters, 
lamps,  or  punts,  not  having  sails.  Also,  a  name  for  the 
screws  used  for  lifting  a  ship  on  a  slip. 

Dumbfound,  dumfound  (d»mfau  nd),  v. 
[app.  f.  Dumb  a.  +  -found  in  Confound.]  Ivans . 
To  strike  dumb  ;  to  confound,  confuse  ;  to  nonplus. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  i.  vi.  (1694)  22,  I  beseech  you 
never  Dum-found  or  Embarrass  your  Heads  with  these 
idle  Conceits.  1681  Otway  Soldier's  Fort.  11.  i,  He  has  but 
one  eye,  and  we  are  on  his  blind  side;  I'll  dumb-found  him 
(strikes  him  on  the  shoulder).  1762  Sterne  Tr.  ShandyW. 
ii,  To  cramp  and  dumbfound  his  opponents.  1861  Darwin 
in  Life  4*  Lett.  (1887)  II.  361,  I  cannot  wriggle  out  of  it ; 

I  am  dumbfounded. 

Hence  Dumbfounded///.  a.,  Dumbfoirnding 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1682  Epil.  to  Mrs.  Be  Jin's  False  Count,  Among  all  the 
follys  here  abounding,  None  took  like  the  new  Ape-trick  of 
Dumfounding.  1690  Dryden  Prol.  to  Beaum.  4-  Fils 
Prophetess  47  That  witty  recreation,  call’d  dumb-founding. 
1770  G.  Jenner  Placid  Man  II.  139  That  kind  of  dumb¬ 
founding  astonishment.  1815  Moore  Mem.  (1853)  II.  70 
The  dum-founded  fascination  that  seizes  people. 

33umbfou-nder,  dumfounder,  v.  [f. 

prec.:  assimilated  to  Founder  w.]  =prec. 

1710  Fanatick  Feast  16  Both  which  Blockheads. .  I  could 
dumb-founder  with  a  single  syllogism.  1741  Richardson 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  181  Poor  Beck,  poor  Beck;  'fore  gad, 
she’s  quite  dumb-founder’d.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  (1857) 
156  I  .  .  stood  ..  dumbfoundered  at.. her  miraculous  self- 
possession.  1859  G.  Rawlinson  Herodotus  vi.  cxxix,  Hip- 
poclides,  who  quite  dumbfoundered  the  rest,  called  aloud 
to  the  flute-player,  and  bade  him  strike  up  a  dance.  . 
Dumbfou  ndered  ppl.  a. ;  Dumbfou’nderment. 
1880  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  368  A  state  of  body  and  mind 
made  up  one-half  of  benumbment,  the  other  half  of  dumb- 
founderment.  1883  A.  S.  Swan  Aldersyde  1.  x.  160  In 
dumfoundered  amazement. 

Bumble-,  in  names  of  insects,  app.  the  same  as 
Dummel  ;  but  varying  with  bumble -,  d rumble-, 
humble -. 

+  Bumble  bee.  Obs.  rare,  [see  prec.]  A  drone. 

1577  Northbrooke  Dicing(  1843)71  To  Hue,  like  the  ydle 
dumble  bee  in  the  hyue,  vpon.  .other  mennes  labours. 

Dumbledore,  dumble-dore (djtrmb’l,d6°i). 
local,  [f.  Dumble-  -f  Dor  sb A  ;  see  also  Drumble- 
dore.]  A  humble-bee  or  bumble-bee ;  also  dial. 
a  cockchafer. 

1787  Grosf.  Prov.  Gl ,  Dumblc-dore,  an  humble,  or  bumble¬ 
bee.  1799  Southey  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  I.  264 
Is  it  not  the  humble-bee,  or  what  we  call  the  ‘dumble 
dore’, — a  word  whose  descriptive  droning  deserves  a  place 
in  song?  1837  —  Doctor  IV.  Interch.  xvi.  383  Of  Bees, 
however,  let  me  be  likened  to  a  Dumbledore,  which  Dr. 
Southey  says  is  the  most  goodnatured  of  God’s  Insects. 
1856  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain  1.  xxvi.  (1879)  276  Buzzed 
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and  hummed  over  by  busy,  blacktailed  yellow-banded 
dumbledores.  1863  G.  Kearley  Links  in  Chain  iii.  57  In 
Hampshire  these  insects  [humble  bees]  are  Dumbledors,  in 
other  districts  Bumble  bees,  and  hummel  bees.  1880  Corn¬ 
wall  Gloss.,  Dumbledory ,  cockchafer. 

Dumbly  (d»’mli),  adv.  [f.  Dumb  a.  +  -ly2.] 
In  a  dumb  manner;  speechlessly,  mutely. 

1552  Hulof.t,  Dombely,  mute.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <$•  Ad. 
1059  Dumblie  she  passions,  frantikely  she  doteth.  1593  — 
Rich.  If,  v.  i.  95  One  Kisse  shall  stop  our  mouthes,  and 
dumbely  part.  a  184s  Hood  Bridge  of  Sighs  xvii,  Cross 
her  hands  humbly,  As  if  praying  dumbly.  1859  Tennyson 
Enid  1177  Your  wretched  dress  .  .dumbly  speaks  Your 
story,  that  this  man  loves  you  no  more. 

Dumbness  (d»-mnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  dumb;  inability 
to  speak  ;  speechlessness  ;  silence,  muteness. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  126  To  displese  god  bi  suf- 
frynge  of  opyn  synne  &  domnpnesse.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
135/1  Dumnesse,  mntitas,  tacitumitas.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  125  The  plage  ofdompnesse  hislippis  lappyd. 
156s  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  553  (R.)This  therefore  is  no  spiritual 
dumbenesse.  1611  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  v.  ii.  14  There  was 
speech  in  their  dumbnesse,  Language  in  their  very  gesture. 
1861  O’Curry  Led.  MS.  Materials  Irish  Hist.  253  The 
spell  of  his  dumbness  was  broken,  and  the  young  man  spoke. 

Dumb  show. 

1.  In  the  early  drama,  A  part  of  a  play  repre¬ 
sented  by  action  without  speech,  chiefly  in  order  to 
exhibit  more  of  the  story  than  could  otherwise  be 
included,  but  sometimes  merely  emblematical. 

1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  (1847)  94  The  Order  of 
the  domme  shewe  before  the  firste  Acte,  and  the  Significa¬ 
tion  therof.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  ii.  14  Groundlings, 
who  (for  the  most  part)  are  capeable  of  nothing,  but  inex¬ 
plicable  dumbe  shewes,  and  noise,  a  1628  F.  Greville  Sid¬ 
ney  (1652)  77  Both  stood  still  a  while,  like  a  dumb  shew  in  a 
tragedy.  1674  S.  Vincent  Gallant's  Acad.  20  You  have 
heard  ..nothing  but  the  Prologue,  and  seen  no  more  than  a 
Dumb  Show:  Our  Vetus  Comedia  steps  out  now.  1887 
Saintsbury  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  vii.  (1890)  275  The  recourse 
to  dumb  show  (which,  however,  Webster  again  permitted 
himself  in  The  Duchess). 

2.  Significant  gesture  without  speech. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  31  Or  shall  we  bit  our  tongues, 
and  in  dumbe  shewes  Passe  the  remainder  of  our..dayes? 
1611  Cotgr.,  Emparle  silence,  a  dumbe  shew,  or  speaking 
by  signes.  17H  Addison  Sped.  No.  123  p  5  Expressing  in 
dumb  Show  those  Sentiments  of ..  Gratitude  that  were 
too  big  for  Utterance.  1888  Frith  Autobiog.  III.  v.  109  A 
great  master  in  the  art  of  conveying  a  story  by  dumb-show. 

3.  attrib.,  as  dumb- show-man. 

1812  J.  Nott  Dekker's  Gvlls  Home-bk.  56  note,  A  sort  of 
dumb-show-man  stands  forth  between  the  acts,  holding  up 
a  board  on  which  is  inscribed  the  business  of  the  act  about 
to  commence. 

Dumb-waiter,  [see  Dumb  a.  8.] 

1.  An  article  of  dining-room  furniture,  intended 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  waiter  at  table. 

In  its  typical  form,  an  upright  pole  bearing  one  or  more 
revolving  trays  or  shelves.  On  these  are  placed  dishes  and 
other  table  requisites,  which  can  thus  readily  be  got  at  as 
required.  Other  simpler  forms  have  also  been  used. 

1755  Mem.  Capt .  P.  Drake  II.  iii.  49  As  soon  as  Supper 
was  over,  Glasses  and  a  Bottle  of  Burgundy  with  a  Flask  of 
Champaign,  was  laid  on  the  Table,  with  a  Supply  of  those 
Wines  on  a  Dumb-Waiter.  1779  Boswell  in  Fitzgerald  Life 
(1891)  265  We  dined  in  all  the  elegance  of  two  courses  and 
a  dessert,  with  dumb  waiters.  1824  Scott  Let.  to  Ld.  Mon¬ 
tagu  14  Apr.  in  Lockhart.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect. 
xxvi,  A  capacious  dumb-waiter,  with  a  variety  of  bottles  and 
decanters  on  it.  1884  Shorthouse  Schoolmaster  Mark  11. 
vii,  Dumb  waiters,  .were  placed  by  the  table’s  side,  and  the 
servants  left  the  room. 

2.  (U.  S.)  ‘  A  movable  frame,  by  which  dishes, 
etc.  are  passed  from  one  room  or  story  of  a  house 
to  another.’  (Webster,  1864.) 

[‘  So  called  in  my  father’s  house.’  F.  Hall.] 

Dumby,  earlier  form  of  Dummy. 

Dume,  obs.  f.  Dumb  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Doom  v. 

Dumetose  (di?rmAJu-s),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  dumetum 
thicket  (of  thorn-bushes),  f.  dumus  thorn-bush, 
bramble:  see  -OSE.]  Bush-like. 

a  1864  Henslow  is  cited  by  Webster. 

Dumfound,  -er  :  see  Dumbfound,  -ek. 

Dummel  (drrmel),  a.  ( sb .)  dial.  [app.  a  deriv.  of 
Dumb,  with  the  more  general  sense  seen  in  Ger. 
dumm ,  Du.  domm. ] 

A.  adj.  Stupid,  dull,  slow.  B.  sb.  A  dumb 
person  ;  a  stupid,  dull  person. 

1370  Levins  Manip.  55  A  Dumel,  stupidus  . .  A  Dummel, 
mutus.  1847-78  Halluvfi.l,  Dummil,  a  slow  jade.  Salop. 
1878  Jefferies  Gamekeeper  at  H.  155  Severe  weather, 
which  makes  all  wild  animals  ‘  dummel  ’.  1881  Leicestersh. 
Gloss.,  Dummel,  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead.  1883  Hampsh.  Gloss., 
Dumbie,  stupid.  Dummell,  slow  to  comprehend.  1888 
Berksh.  Wds.,  Dummle,  in  animals,  sluggish. 

f  Du’mmerell.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Dumb  a.]  A 
dumb  person  ;  a  dummy. 

1592  G.  Harvey  Pierce’s  Super.  185  Is  it  not  impossible 
for  Humanity  to  be  a  Spittle-man,  Rhetoriquea  dummerell 
. .  History  a  bankrowt  ? 

+  Du'mmerer.  Old  slang.  Also  6  dommerar, 
7  -er.  [f.  Dumb  a.]  The  cant  name  rd^a  beggar 
who  pretended  to  be  dumb. 

1367  Harman  Caveat  xii.  (1869)  57  The  Dommerars  are 
lewd  and  most  subtyll  people ;  the  moste  part  of  these  are 
Walch  men.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  274  It  is 
thought  he  will  turne  Dummerer,  he  practises  already,  and 
is.  .many  times  taken  speechlesse.  1622  Fletcher  Beggar's 
Bush  it.  i,  Higgen  your  orator  . .  That  whilom  was  your 
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Dommerer.  1725  in  New  Cant  Did.  1834  H.  Ainsworth 
Rookwood  iii.  v,  The  dummerar,  whose  tongue  had  been 
cut  out  by  the  Algerines. 

Dummify  (d»  mifsi),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dummy 
+  -fy.]  trans.  To  make  a  dummy  of. 

1893  Lady  Fl.  Dixie  in  Mod.  Rev.  I.  v.  461  Royalty, 
mummyfied  by  custom  and  dummyfied  by  law. 

Du’mminess.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  a  dummy. 

1852  C.  A.  Bristed  Eng.  University  (ed.  2)  235  note,  A 
little  anecdote . .  which . . strikingly  illustrates  the  dumminess 
of  a  certain  class  of  the  English  population. 

Dummy,  dumby  (dzrmi),  sb.  Also  6-7  Sc. 
dummie,  dumbie,  8  dummee,  9  dumbee.  [f. 
Dumb  a.  +  -y.  Cf.  Blacky,  Darky.] 

1.  A  dumb  person,  colloq. 

1598  Ferguson  Scot.  Prov.  (1785)  10  (Jam.)  Dummie  canna 
lie.  1619  Boyd  Last  Battell  of  Soule  (1629)  1049  (Jam.)  All 
men  are  lyers,  but  Dummie  cannot  lye.  1681  Colvil  Whigs 
Supplic.  (1751)  120  Like  to  dumbies  making  signs.  1823 
Moore  Fables  26  The  wise  men  of  Egypt  were  secret  as 
dummies..  1826  J.  Wilson  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  117 
Tongue-tied  like  a  dumbie.  a  1849  Hor.  Smith  Addr. 
Mummy  ii,  Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy. 

2.  At  Whist,  An  imaginary  player  represented  by 
an  exposed  4  hand  managed  by  and  serving  as 
partner  to  one  of  the  players  ;  a  game  so  played. 

Double  dummy,  a  game  in  which  two  ‘  hands  *  are  ex¬ 
posed,  so  that  each  of  the  two  players  manages  two  ‘  hands 
1736  Swift  Proposal for  Regul.  Quadrille  Wks.  1824  VII. 
374  She  shall  not  handle  a  card  that  night,  but  Dummy 
shall  be  substituted  in  her  room.  1825  Lamb  Lett.  (1888) 
II.  140  We  have  a  corner  at  double  dumbee  for  you.  1826 
Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  (L.)  He  proposed  that  we  should  play 
double  dummy.  <21839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  181  He'll 
see  her,  silent  as  a  mummy,  At  whist,  with  her  two  maids 
and  dummy.  1856  Whist-player  (1858)  70  Dummy  cannot 
revoke,  i860  Bohn's  Ha?id-bk.  Games  iv.  178  He  who 
draws  the  lowest  card  takes  Dumby  as  his  partner. 

3.  A  person  who  has  nothing  to  say  or  who  takes  no 
active  part  in  affairs ;  a  dolt,  blockhead. 

1796  Mrs.  M.  Robinson  Angelina  II.  61  Those  who  take 
you  for  a  dummy  will  be  out  of  their  reckoning.  1840 
Dickens  Bam.  Kudge  lxi,  If  the  chief  magistrate’s  a  man 
and  not  a  dummy.  1856  Miss  Mulock  J.  Halifax  (ed. 
17)  219  Half  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  up  of  harm¬ 
less  dummies. 

4.  One  who  is  a  mere  tool  of  another;  a  ‘  man  of 
straw’ ;  in  Australia,  a  man  employed  to  take  lip 
crown-land  as  if  for  himself,  but  in  reality  foranother 
person  who  is  not  entitled  to  do  so. 

1866  Rogerson  Poems  23  The  good  selectors  got  most  of 
the  land  The  dummies  being  afraid  to  stand.  1880  C.  H. 
Pearson  in  Victorian  Rev.  I.  527  Nodoubt  this  will  reduce 
the  area  upon  which  dummying  is  profitable,  and  the  average 
profits  of  dummies.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  687/2  The 
petitioner  was  from  first  to  last  a  mere  dummy  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Tassie. 

5.  A  counterfeit  object  made  to  resemble  the  real 
thing,  as  a  sham  or  empty  package,  drawer,  etc.  in 
a  shop,  made  as  though  containing  goods  ;  a  substi¬ 
tute  used  to  mark  or  occupy  a  space  in  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  articles,  etc. ;  spec., 

a.  A  block,  model,  or  lay  figure  on  which  clothes,  hair,  etc. 
are  displayed,  b.  A  figure  representing  a  man  in  rifle  or 
artillery  practice.  C.  A  floating  landing-stage,  or  dumb 
barge,  d.  A  hatter’s  pressing-iron.  e.  A  set  of  sheets  or 
leaves  of  paper  made  to  resemble  a  book  or  document.  See 
also  quots.  1858,  1864,  and  cf.  6. 

a  1845  Hood  Tale  Trumpet  vii,  She  was  deaf  as  any 
tradesman’s  dummy.  1850  Thackeray  Hobson's  Choice  ii. 
Wks.  1886  XXIV.  228  A  dark  green  suit,  .purchased  at  an 
establishment  in  Holborn,  off  the  dummy  at  the  door.  1851 
lllustr.  Lond.  News  53  Attempted  to  jump  on  to  the 
1  dummy  ’  before  the  vessel  had  got  quite  alongside.  1856 
S.  C.  Brees  Gloss.  Terms ,  Dumby ,  a  floating  barge  con¬ 
nected  with  a  pier.  1857  Mrs.  Mathews  Tea-T.  Talk  I. 
341  Like  the  dummies  on  a  young  lawyer’s  shelf.  1858 
Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  Dummy .  .a  name  given  by  firemen 
to  the  jets  from  the  mains  or  chief  water  pipes.  1864  Web¬ 
ster,  Dummy ,  1.  A  dumb-waiter  {Colloq.)  . .  5.  A  locomotive 
with  condensing  engines,  and,  hence,  without  the  noise  of 
escaping  steam.  1870  lllustr.  Lond.  News  24  Sept.  327  On 
Friday  the  small  gun  was  again  fired,  at  various  ranges, 
from  1200  down  to  400  yards,  at  targets  and  at  dummies. . 
making  the  same  targets  and  producing  the  like  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  among  the  dummies.  1871  Daily  News  28  Apr. 
(Farmer),  The  Bill  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  members,  or 
public,  the  document  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  being 
what  is,  in  parliamentary  slang,  called  a  ‘dummy’.  1893 
Leeds  Mercury  19  May  5/2  Mr.  Acland  . .  laid  the  new 
Evening  School  Code  in  dummy  form  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

6.  slang.  A  pocket-book. 

1785  in  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  (Farmer).  1812  in  J. 
H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet .  1834  H.  Ainsworth  Rookwood  111. 
v.  Then  out  with  the  dummy. 

7.  attrib.  or  adj .  Counterfeit,  sham :  see  4. 
Dumtny  whist :  see  2. 

1843  Lefevre  Life  Trav.  Physic.  III.  111.  xi.  234,  I  found 
three  gentlemen  playing  a  rubber  of  dummy  whist.  1846 
Punch  XI.  185  (Farmer)  A  Dummy  list  of  Causes  has  long 
since  been  preferred.  1870  Reade  Put  yourself ,  etc.  I.  xi. 
275  A  very  beautiful  organ  that  had  an  oval  mirror  in  the 
midst  of  its  gilt  dummy  pipes.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet 
Breakft.  i.  (1885)  13  The  dummy  clock-dial.  1892  Steven¬ 
son  Across  the  Plains  15,  I  have,  .enjoyed  some  capital 
sport  there  with  a  dummy  gun. 

Dummy,  v.  Australia .  [f.  prec.  sb.]  Hans. 

To  select  or  take  up  (land)  in  one’s  own  name, 
but  really  in  the  interest  of  another  person  who  is 
not  himself  entitled  to  do  so.  Also  absol. 


1873  Trollope  Austr.  £  N.  Z.  vi.  101  The.. system  is 
generally  called  dummying— putting  up  a  non-existent  free. 
selector — and  is  illegal.  x88o  C.  H.  Pearson  in  Victorian 
Rev.  I.  527  A  cry  is  raised,  .that  land  is  dummied  for  rich 
men.  Ibid.  531  A  man  who  has  dummied  320  acres.  1885 
Mrs.  C.  Praed  Head  Station  15  The  expediency  of  doing 
a  little  ‘  dummying  ’. 

So  Du  mmyism,  the  practice  of  dummying  land. 

1875  Spectator  (Melbourne)  19  June  80/2  *  Larrikinism ' 
was  used  as  a  synonym  for  *  blackguardism  and  ‘dummy¬ 
ism  ’  for  ‘  perjury ’.  1877  M.  Clarke  Hist.  Australia  211 

It  contains  powers  to  prevent  dummyism,  and  gives  con¬ 
cessions  to  Crown  lessees.  1880  C.  H.  Pearson  in  Vic¬ 
torian  Rev.  I.  532  In  Victoria,  .the  system  specially  favours 
dummyism, 

Dummygrane,  var.  of  Demigraine,  Obs. 

1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  76  With  vlis  to  renew 
it.  .And  gar  it  glanss  lyk  Dummygrane. 

Dumorfcierite  (diwmpMtiarait).  Min.  [Named 
1 881  after  M.  Dumortier.]  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
occurring  in  minute  crystals  in  gneiss,  and  showing 
unusual  dichroism. 

1881  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  ill.  XXII.  157  Dumortierite  .. 
has  a  bright  blue  color. 

Dumose  (di/7m<?u*s),  a.  rare .  [ad.  L.  dumos-us 
bushy,  f.  dumus  thorn-bush,  bramble.]  a.  Full  of 
bushes,  b.  Bot.  Having  a  compact  bushy  habit 
of  growth. 

[1623  Cockeram,  Dmnosous ,  full  of  bushes  J  1721  Bailey, 
Dinnose ,  full  of  Brambles  and  Briers. 

Hence  Dumosity. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dumosity ,  that  hath  many,  or  is 
full  of  Brambles  or  Bryers.  (Sic.) 

Dumous  (dizrmas),  a.  =  Dumose,  a. 

1847  in  Craig. 

Dump  (dpmp),  sbA  Also  6  dompe,  doompe, 
dumppe,  6-7  dump©.  [First  found  early  in  16th  c. ; 
derivation  obscure. 

In  form  it  corresponds  to  MDu.  damp  exhalation,  haze, 
mist ;  and  possibly  the  original  notion  might  be  a  mental 
haze  or  mist,  in  which  the  mind  is  befogged  ;  but  connecting 
links  are  not  known,  and  the  sense-development  in  Eng. 
does  not  quite  favour  such  a  starting-point.  Cf.  also  the 
Ger.  adj.  dumpf  LG.  dump,  dull,  flat,  hollow  (in  sound), 
dead,  obtuse  ;  mentally  depressed,  clouded,  dazed,  or  dulled, 
having  the  sensations  blunted  (Grimm) ;  gloomy  (silence) 
(Fliigel);  but  this  is  known  only  from  middle  of  i8thc.,  and 
has  no  corresponding  sb.] 

1 1.  A  fit  of  abstraction  or  musing,  a  reverie ;  a 
dazed  or  puzzled  state,  a  maze  ;  perplexity,  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  absence  of  mind.  (Often  in  pi.)  Obs. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurell  14  So  depely  drownyd  I  was 
in  this  dumpe,  encraumpyshed  so  sore  was  my  conceyte, 
That,  me  to  rest,  I  lent  me  to  a  stumpe  of  an  oke.  1530 
[see  Dump  v .2  1].  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holin - 
shed  II.  17/1  [They]  were  in  a  great  dumpe  and  perplexitie, 
and  in  a  maner  were  at  their  wits  end.  1611  Cotgr.,  Donner 
la  muse  d,  to  put  into  a  dumpe,  to  make  to  studie,  or  pause 
about  a  matter.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  ii.  973  To  rouse 
him  from  lethargic  dump,  He  tweak’d  his  nose,  with  gentle 
thump,  c  1698  Locke  Cond.  Underst.  §  45  The  shame  that 
such  dumps  caure  to  well-bred  people,  when  it  carries  them 
away  from  the  company. 

2.  A  fit  of  melancholy  or  depression  ;  now  only 
in  pi.  ( colloq .  and  more  or  less  humorous)  :  Heavi¬ 
ness  of  mind,  dejection,  low  spirits. 

1529  More  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  1.  Wks.  1 140/2  What  heapes 
of  heauynesse,  hathe  of  late  fallen  amonge  vs  alreadye,  with 
whiche  some  of  our  poore  familye  bee  fallen  into  suche 
dumpes.  1555  W.  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  11.  viii.  179 
Nor  lacke  throwe  men  into  desperate  doompes.  1582  T. 
Watson  Centurie  of  Loue  xi.  (Arb.)  47  Into  howe  sorrowfull 
a  dumpe,  or  sounden  extasie  he  fell,  c  1600  Chevy  Chase 
198  For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wayle  As  one  in  doleful 
dumpes.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  i.  85  His  head,  like  one  in 
doleful  dump,  Between  his  Knees.  1714  Swift's  Corr. 
Wks.  1841  II.  513  He  tells  me  that  he  left  you  [Swift]  hor¬ 
ridly  in  the  dumps.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.v., 
Down  in  the  dumps,  low  spirited,  melancholy.  1850  Thack¬ 
eray  Lett.  23  Apr.,  If  I  am  dismal  don’t  I  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  dumps? 

+  3.  A  mournful  or  plaintive  melody  or  song ; 
also,  by  extension,  a  tune  in  general ;  sometimes 
app.  used  for  a  kind  of  dance.  Obs. 

a  *553  Udall  Royster  D.  11.  i.  (Arb.)  32  Then  twang  with 
our  sonets,  and  twang  with  our  dumps,  And  heyhough  from 
our  heart,  as  heauie  as  lead  lumpes.  a  1586  Sidney  Sonn. 
in  Arb.  Garner  II.  180  Some  good  old  dumpe,  that  Chaucers 
mistresse  knew.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  in.  ii.  85  To  their 
Instruments  Tune  a  deploring  dumpe.  1610  Holland  Cam¬ 
den's  Brit.  1.  421  The  funerall  Song  or  Dump  of  a  most 
ancient  British  Bard.  1706  Addison  Rosamond  1.  iv,  What 
heart  of  stone  Can  hear  her  moan,  And  not  in  dumps  so 
doleful  join?  <21852  Moore  Vision  ii.  33  Like.. an  Irish 
Dump  (‘  the  words  by  Moore  ’)  At  an  amateur  concert 
screamed  in  score. 

Dump,  sb ,2  [Not  known  before  the  latter  part 
of  1 8th  c.,  some  time  later  than  Dumpy  al1,  from 
which  it  is  prob.  a  back-formation.] 

A  term  familiarly  applied  to  various  objects  of 
i  dumpy*  shape. 

a.  A  roughly-cast  leaden  counter,  used  by  boys  in  some 
games.  (In  quot.  1859  applied  to  the  disk  of  metal  or 
4  blank’  before  being  coined.)  b.  A  name  of  certain  small 
coins ;  esp.  a  coin  worth  is.  3 d.  formerly  current  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  made  by  punching  a  disk  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
Spanish  dollar  and  milling  the  edge.  Hence  (slang  or 
colloq .)  used  allusively  for  a  small  coin  or  amount ;  and  in 
pi.  for  money  in  general.  C.  A  kind  of  bolt  or  nail  used  in 
ship-building  (also  dump-bolt,  dump-nail ) ;  see  quots.  d. 
A  kind  of  quoit  made  of  rope  for  playing  on  board  ship, 
e.  A  local  name  for  a  short  thick  skittle;  pi.  the  game 
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played  with  these,  f.  A  globular  sweetmeat,  a  ‘bull's-eye  \ 
g.  Applied  to  a  short  and  stout  person. 

a.  1770-90  D,  Kilner  Village  School  ix.  in  Miss  Yonge 
Storehouse  0/  Stories  (1870)  369,  I  could  buy  ..  a  top  too, 
and  some  dumps,  and  a  new  skipping-rope.  1785  Grose 
Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.v.,  Dumps  are  also  small  pieces  of 
lead,  cast  by  schoolboys  in  the  shape  of  money.  1825  Hone 
Every-day  Bk.  I.  253  The  capons  were  leaden  representa¬ 
tions  of  cocks  and  hens  pitched  at  by  leaden  dumps.  1827 
Hood  Retrospect.  Rev .  v,  My  dumps  are  made  of  more  than 
lead,  a  1845 —  Tale  Trumpet  xxxvi,  Playing  at  dumps,  or 
pitch  in  the  hole.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  10.  239  The 
golden  dumps  that  are  passed  into  the  Weighing  Room  .. 
are  distributed  amongst  the  balances. 

b.  1821  Bank  0/ N.  S.  Wales  Notice  5  May,  in  Hyman 

Coins  Austral.  (1893)  111.  59  The  following  Description  of 
illegal  Coin  is  much  in  Circulation  : — Dollars  and  Dumps 
that  are  not  Silver.  1842  Barham  lingo  l.  Leg.,  Sir  Rupert , 
When  a  gentleman  jumps  In  the  river  at  midnight  for  want 
of  ‘  the  dumps  \  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  <$•  IV.  xxxv, 

It’s  all  gone,  every  dump.  1852  J.  West  Hist.  Tasmania 
II.  141  Dumps  struck  out  from  dollars.  1870  Henfrey  Guide 
Eng.  Coins  (1891)  293  The  pieces  (halfpence  and  farthings) 
of  1717  and  1718  are  much  thicker  and  smaller  than  those 
of  the  following  dates,  and  generally  go  by  the  name  of 
dumps.  1892  A.  Birrell  Res  Judicata  iv.  116  One  of 
those  questions  . .  that,  .does  not  matter  a  dump. 

C.  1794  Rigging  <$-  Seamanship  I.  7,  Nails,  Dump ,  are 
round,  and  have  long  flat  points.  1867  Smyth  Sailors 
Word-bk.,  Dump-bolt ,  a  short  bolt  driven  in  to  the  plank 
and  timber  as  a  partial  security  previous  to  the  thorough 
fastenings  being  put  in.  1879  Cassell's  Techn .  Educ.  IV. 
60/1  The  fastenings,  .in  the  deck-planking,  .consist  of  nails 
or  dumps  (short  bolts)  driven  into,  not  through  the  beams. 

©.  1895  IV.  Sussex  County  Times  4  May  8/5  A  game 
known  as  ‘  dumps  ’. 

f.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  ii.  5  Some  of  us.. having 
sucked  much  parliament  and  dumps  at  my  only  charges. 
1894  —  Perly cross  2  The  big  Tom  Waldron  supplied  the 
little  Phil  Penniloe  with  dumps  and  penny-puddings. 

g.  1840  E.  Howard  Jack  Ashore  xviii.  (Stratm.),  Her 
dump  of  a  daughter.  1867  Carlyle  Remin.  II.  53  A*  puffy, 
thickset,  vulgar  little  dump  of  an  old  man.  1887  C.  Hazard 
Mem.  Diman  v.  94  The  little  dump  of  a  rector  made  an 
eloquent  address  on  the  importance  of  observing  the  laws. 

Dump,  sb.3  local,  [perh.  of  Norse  origin  :  cf. 
Norw.  dump  pit,  pool,  also  dial.  Ger.  dumpf 
diimpfel ,  diimpel ,  a  deep  place  in  flowing  or  stand¬ 
ing  water,  an  abyss  (Grimm) ;  Du.  dompelen  to 
plunge,  dive,  dip.]  A  deep  hole  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  or  pond. 

1788  W.  Marshall  E.  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Dump,  a  deep 
hole  of  water;  feigned  at  least  to  be  bottomless.  1868 
Atkinson  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Dump,  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed 
of  a  river,  or  in  a  pool  of  water.  1887  Ruskin  Horlus  In- 
clusus  28  An  Alpine  stream. .  becomes  a  series  of  humps  and 
dumps  wherever  it  is  shallow. 

Dump,  sbA  [f.  Dump  vJ,  senses  2,  3.] 

1.  (Chiefly  U.  SI)  A  pile  or  heap  of  refuse  or 
other  matter  ‘dumped’  or  thrown  down. 

1871  Rept.  in  Daily  News  21  Sept.,  The  dump  is  being 
overhauled  and  the  pay  ore  selected  for  the  company’s  mill. 
1883  Stevenson  Silverado  Sq.  8i  A  canyon  . .  was  here 
walled  across  by  a  dump  of  rolling  stones.  1883  Blackw . 
Mag.  Jan.  49  note ,  A  ‘  dump  ’  is  the  mass  of  refuse  matter 
which  gathers  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine.  1885  C.  F.  Holder 
Marvels  Anim.  Life  8  It  was  pointed  out  as  an  ash-dump 
from  a  steamer.  >895  St.  James'  Gaz.  10  Sept.  16/1  Small 
chips  of  quartz  which  I  took  from  the  dump  of  this  working. 

2.  (Chiefly  U.S.)  A  place  where  refuse  material, 
esp.  from  a  mine  or  quarry,  is  deposited. 

1872  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  «$*  Mining  68  Natural  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  construction  of  dumps  and  undercurrents. 
1883  Century  Mag.  Jan.  327/1  To  use  [the  canon]  as  a ‘dump* 
or  depository  for  the  ‘  tailings  ’  or  debris  of  his  sluices.  1891 
Boston  (Mass.)K<9«/A\y  Comp.  9  July  13/1  Thrown  by  house¬ 
keepers  into  the  domestic  ash-barrel,  and  from  there,  .taken 
to  the  town  or  city  1  dump*. 

3.  A  dull  abrupt  blow,  a  thud ;  a  bump,  as  of  a 
heavy  body  falling. 

1825  Jamieson,  Dump ,  a  stroke  [with  the  feet],  a  1859 
L.  Hunt  Robin  Hood  11.  xxviii,  As  in  a  leathern  butt  of  wine 
.  .Stuck  that  arrow  with  a  dump.  1894  Mrs.  Croker  Mr. 
Jervis  I.  211  Mrs.  Brande.  .was  now  let  down  with  a  dump. 

4.  Comb.,  as  dump-heap,  dump-pile  —  1 . 

1884  J.  G.  Bourne  Snake  Dance  of  Moquis  xxvi.  286  On 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  great  dump-piles. 

Dump,  a.  rare.  [In  sense  1,  app.  f.  Dump  sbA 
In  sense  2,  perh.  related  to  LG.  and  EFris.  dump 
damp,  moist,  heavy,  close,  hollow  in  sound,  etc.] 

+  1.  In  a  ‘  dump  ’,  amazed,  perplexed  ;  to  strike 
dump,  to  strike  with  amazement.  (But  perhaps  an 
error  for  to  strike  dumb.)  Obs. 

1616  S.  Ward  Coale  from  Altar  (1627)  31  How  can  hee 
chose  but  be  strucke  dumpe  ?  1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's 
Guzman  cCAlf.  I.  53  He  was  strooken  so  dumpe,  and  so 
full  of  wonder,  to  see  what  I  had  show’d  him,  that  hee  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  [Cf.  Ibid.  1.  79  Whil’st  they  were  thus 
strucken  into  their  dumps  and  doubts.] 

2.  Of  the  consistence  of  dough  or  dumpling ; 
without  elasticity  or  spring. 

1852  Meander ings  of  Mem.,  An  heiress  doughy-like  and 
dump.  1866  J.  B.  Rose  Eel.  Georg.  Virg.  83  The  more 
we  knead,  the  denser  will  it  grow,  Adhesive  like  to  pitch 
and  dump  as  dough. 

Dump  (d»mp),  w.l  Also  4  domp(e.  [perh. 
of  Norse  origin :  cf.  Da.  dumpe,  Norw.  dumpa, 
Sw.  dial,  dompa,  to  fall  suddenly  or  with  a  rush, 
to  fall  plump ;  also  in  same  sense  the  Sw.  str.  vb. 
dimpa,damp,dumpil ;  which  may  show  the  primary 
ablaut  series.  But  the  sense  of  the  word  has  evi¬ 
dently  received  onomatopoeic  modification,  from 


its  suggestiveness  of  a  dull  abruptly-checked  blow 
or  thud,  and  of  the  action  producing  this:  cf.  thump.  ] 
f  I.  in  ME.  use. 

+1.  intr.  To  fall  with  sudden  force ;  to  plunge. 
13..  E.  E.  Allll.  P.  C.  362  Vp-so-doun  schal  3e  dumpe 
depe  to  )>e  abyme.  1333-52  Minot  Poems  ( 1887)  x.  24  Kene 
men  sail  j?e  kepe,  And  do  >e  dye  on  a  day,  and  domp  in  [>e 
depe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10713  But  I  degh  of  \>\  dynt,  and 
dump  into  helle.  Ibid.  13289  The  folke  in  the  flete  felly 
}>ai  drownen : — pai  dump  in  the  depe  and  to  dethe  passe. 

+  b.  trans.  To  cast  or  fling  down  forcibly,  to 
plunge  down.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  2). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22643  And  driue  [>am  dun  all  vntil  hell, 
And  dump  [ Gott .  bete]  pe  deuels  pider  in. 

II.  in  modern  use. 

2.  trans.  (Chiefly  U.S.)  To  throw  down  in  a 
lump  or  mass,  as  in  tilting  anything  out  of  a  cart ; 
to  shoot  or  deposit  (rubbish,  etc.) ;  to  fling  down 
or  drop  (anything)  with  a  bump.  Also  Jig .  in 
reference  to  persons. 

1828  Webster,  Dump,  v.  t.,  to  throw  or  drop,  as  a  load 
from  a  cart.  1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  387  Loading  them 
[carts]  with  dirt,  and  dumping  them  upon  the  road.  1870 
Emerson  Soc.  $.  Solit.,  Civilization  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  13, 

I  see.  .California  quartz-mountains  dumped  down  in  New 
York.  1879  MacCook  Nat.  Hist.  Agric.  A  tit  Texas  139 
Presently  the  carcasses  . .  were  carried  up  and  dumped  into 
the  water.  1880  Earl  Dunraven  in  19 th  Cent.  Oct.  593  The 
houses,  .are  . .  dumped  down  anywhere.  1882  Standard  9 
Dec. 3/6  The  tip  system .  .by  which  manure,  .can  be  dumped 
..with  no  further  labour  than  working  a  crank  handle  to 
give  the  . .  cart  body  the  necessary  inclination.  1882  Sala 
Arner.  Revis.  (1885)  128  A  baggage  porter  ‘dumps’  trunks 
and  portmanteaus  down  on  the  pavement  as^  though  he 
were  delighted  with  the  noise  they  made  in  falling. 
fig.  1887  IVestm.  Rev..  CXXVIII.  349  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  poorest  and  least  educated  peasantry  in 
. .  Europe  were  all  at  once  dumped  upon  the  American 
seaboard.  1890  G.  B.  Shaw  Fab.  Ess.  Socialism  189  To 
dump  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year  down  on  the 
Exchequer  counter. 

b.  intr.  for  reji .  To  deposit  oneself,  drop  down. 
1891  Daily  Nervs  10  Jan.  3/3  Down  we  dump  in  the  dead 
rushes,  buckle  on  our  own  skates,  and  are  presently  flying 
away  with  the  rest  of  them. 

3.  trans.  To  thump,  beat,  strike.  Sc. 

1808-18  Jamieson,  Dump,  to  strike  with  the  feet.  1832-53 
J.  Ballantyne  in  Whistle-Binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  11.  74 
He  thumpit  the  blacksmith  hame  to  his  wife,  He  dumpit 
the  butcher,  who  ran  for  his  life. 

b.  intr.  To  strike  with  a  dull  abrupt  thud. 

1832  L.  Hunt  Boileau  Battle  Bks.  115  The  book,  like 
butter  dumps  against  his  head. 

4.  trans.  To  compress  (wool-bales),  as  by  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure.  Australia. 

1872  C.  H.  Eden  My  Wife  and  l  in  Queensl.  68.  1896 

Morris  Austral  English  s.v.,  Bales  are  often  marked  ‘  Not 
to  be  dumped  *. 

+  Dump,  vA  Obs.  [f.  Dump  sbA'] 

1.  intr.  a.  To  fall  into,  or  be  in,  an  abstracted 
or  absent  state  of  mind ;  to  muse.  b.  To  be  in 
the  dumps  ;  to  be  sad  or  downcast  in  spirit. 

1530  Palsgr.  531,  I  dumpe,  I  fall  in  a  dumpe  or  musyng 
upon  thynges,  je  me  amuse  . .  He  dumpeth  nowe  a  days 
more  than  he  was  wont  to  do.  1583  Stanyhurst  /Eneis 
11.  (Arb.)  46  With  Colericque  fretting  I  dumpt  and  ranckled 
in  anguish.  1590  Greene  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  17  He  knows 
the  Countie  (like  to  Cassius)  Sits  sadly  dumping,  ayming 
Cesars  death.  1590  —  Never  Too  Laic  G,  I  thought  either 
Diana  sate  musing  on  the  principles  of  her  modesty-,  or 
Venus  malcontent,  dumping  on  her  amours. 

2.  trans.  To  cast  into  melancholy,  sadden,  grieve, 
cast  down.  (Sometimes  blending  with  Dump  z^.1) 

£1585  Cartwright  in  R.  Browne  Ans7u.  to  Cartwright 
87  The  greater  nomber  of  them  being  dumped  with  dumbe 
ministerie.  1599  Nashe  Lenteti  Stuff e  45  The  gods,  .were 
so  dumpt  with  this  miserable  wracke  [of  Hero  and  Leander], 
that  they  beganne  to  abhorre  all  moysture.  1614  Forbes 
Def.  Lawfutl  Ministers  66  (Jam.)  Which  . .  hath  dumped 
in  a  deep  sorrow  all  true  hearts  of  both  the  ilands. 

Dumpage.  U.S.  [f.  Dump  vA  +  -age.]  The 
work  of  dumping  or  emptying  out  refuse,  ballast, 
etc. ;  the  privilege  of  doing  this  on  a  particular  piece 
of  ground  ;  the  fee  paid  for  this  privilege. 

1864  in  Webster. 

Dumper  (d^mpsa).  U.S.  [f.  Dump  vA  + 
-erL]  a.  One  who  (  dumps  *  or  deposits  rubbish, 
etc.  b.  A  dumping-cart  or  truck. 

i88x  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Dumper,  a  tilting-car  used 
on  dumps. 

Dumpily  (dzrmpili),  adv.  [f.  Dumpy  aA  +■ 
-LY^.]  In  a  dumpy  manner  or  form. 

1880  Watson  in  Jml.  Linn.  Soc.  XV.  No.  82.  126  Another 
specimen  is  more  dumpily  conical. 

Dumpiness  (dzrmpines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  dumpy. 

1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  128  A  very  little 
inclined  to  clumsy  dumpiness.  1883  Miss  Braddon  Gold. 
Calfxx.  147  Girls  with  nineteen  inch  waists,  before  whom 
I  felt  myself  a  monster  of  dumpiness. 

Dumping  (dzrmpiq),  vbl.  sb.1  [f.  Dump  vA  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Dump;  flinging 
down  in  a  heavy  mass  ;  depositing  of  rubbish,  etc. ; 
concr.  a  heap  of  material  flung  down  or  deposited. 

1883  Howells  Woman'  A  Reason  xii,  The  Common,  where 
for  three  months  past  the  monumental  dumpings  of  the  icy 
streets  had  dismally  accumulated.  1894  Sala  Lond.  up  to 
date  xvii.  210  Noises  of  the  hammering  of  rivets,  and  the 
dumping  down  of  huge  sheets  of  metal, 


b.  attnb.  Used  for  dumping  or  depositing  loads, 
as  dumping-bucket,  -car,  -cart,  - ground ,  - machine , 
-place,  -reel,  -sled,  -wagon. 

1857  N.  Y.  Tribune  18  May  (Bartlett),  There  is  much 
difficulty  in  getting  dumping  grounds  for  the  dirt  from  the 
streets.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dumping-reel,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  in  a  harvester  for  dropping  the  gavels  of  grain. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  May  829/1  Dumping-place  for  city 
refuse.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Jan.  3/1  A  ‘dumping  ground’ 
for  all  the  human  garbage  collected  in  the  moral  cesspools 
of  the  [French]  Republic. 

t  Dumping,  vbl.  sb.2  Obs.  [f.  Dump  v.-  + 
-ING1.]  Mental  stupefaction. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  114  b,  To  note  the  brutish 
grossenesse  and  dumping  of  the  minde. 

t  Dumping,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Dump  vJ  (sense  1)  + 
-ING,  or  (in  iorm  dompyng )  a  nasalized  form  of 
doppyng,  f.  Dop  v.  Cf.  the  synonym  dompus,  app. 
a  nasalized  form  of  doppes ,  Doppe  j/>.]  A  dab- 
chick  or  didapper. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xiv.  169  In  mareis  and  in  mores  in 
myres  and  in  wateres  Dompynges  [ v.rr .  dumpynges,  dop- 
pynges,  dompus]  dyueden. 

Dumpish.  (dz>'mpij"),  a.  [f.  Dump  jAI  +  -ish.] 
1 1.  Dull,  stupid,  slow-witted ;  inactive,  inert, 
spiritless  ;  destitute  of  sensation  ;  abstracted,  in¬ 
sensible  to  outward  things  ;  dull,  uninteresting.  Obs. 

1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  28  Base  and  dompysshe  wittes 
can  neuer  be  hurte  with  continuall  studie.  1558  Phaer 
sEncid  vi.  Q  j  b,  Combrous  Age  of  dompishe  yeeres.  1562 
Bulleyn  Dial.  Soarnes  4-  C/iir.  41  b,  A  dumpische  pri- 
uation  of  sense.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632) 
258’  She  was  but  in  a  deepe  study,  and  dumpish  retracting 
into  herselfe.  c  1682  Hickeringill  Wks.  (1716)  II.  3  Let  such 
busie  Censurers  use  their  own  Lumpish  Dumpish  grave  way. 
2.  Sad,  melancholy;  dejected,  ‘  in  the  dumps’. 
1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  4  Epigr.  (1867)  182  I  am  dump- 
yshe  to  see  thee  play  the  drabbe.  1595  Southwell  Mas¬ 
onite  23  Dolefull  tunes  for  dumpish  cares.  1627  Bp.  Hall 
Heaven  upon  Earth  §  23  It  is  a  false  slander  raised  on 
christianitie  that  it  maketh  men  dumpish  and  melan- 
cholicke.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  17  She  wilL.be  dumpish 
or  unneighbourly.  1779  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Jan.,  On 
Monday  ..  I  was  wofully  dumpish.  1847  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits  xix.  (1856)  310  In  prosperity  they  were  moody  and 
dumpish,  but  in  adversity  they  were  grand, 
b.  Such  as  to  put  one  ‘  in  the  dumps  \ 
c  1717  Lett.  fr.  Miot's  Jml.  (1722)  I.  89  The  Day  and 
Weather  being  as  sad  and  dumpish  as  old  Saturn  himself. 

Du/mpisllly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
dumpish  manner;  dejectedly,  gloomily. 

c  1621  S.  Ward  Life  of  Faith  (1627)  47  If  thou  liuest 
dumpishly,  and  yet  say  thou  liuest  by  Faith.  1648  Bp. 
Hall  Select  Th.  §  61  (R.)  One  so  dumpishly  sad,  as  if  he 
would  freez  to  death  in  melancholy. 

Dirmpishness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 

1 1.  Sluggishness,  inertness,  insensibility.  Obs. 
x573-8°  Baret  Alv.  D  1356  A  Dumpe,  or  dumpishnesse, 
torpor,  a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867) 
444  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  hath  all  the  properties 
of  the  flesh,  heaviness  and  dumpishness.  1677  Horneck  Gt. 
Law  Consid.  v.  (1704)  307  What  means  that  ..  strange 
dumpishness,  when  God  courts  and  beseeches  my  soul? 

2.  Dejection  ;  tendency  to  be  in  the  dumps. 

1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  (an.  15)  237  b,  What  should 
signifie,  that  dumpishenes  of  mynde,  and  inward  sighyng. 
1653  Bogan  Mirth  Chr.  Life  104  Making  pictures  in  his 
fancy.. out  of  pensivenesse  and  dumpishnesse.  1864  H. 
Bradshaw  in  Life  (1888)  116  Never  allow  yourself  more 
than  five  minutes,  .for  the  luxury  of  dumpishness. 

Dumple  (darmp’l),  v.  rare.  +  a.  [nonce- 
formation  from  du?nplingi\  trans.  To  make  or 
cook,  as  a  dumpling.  Obs.  b.  [?  f.  Dumpy  ~.]  To 
bend  or  compress  into  a  dumpy  shape. 

1625  Massinger  New  Way  in.  ii,  Greedy.  Without  order 
for  the  dumpling?  Over.  Let  it  be  dumpled  Which  way 
thou  wilt.  1827  Scott  Diary  17  Jan.  in  Lockhart,  He  was  a 
little  man,  dumpled  up  together,  and  so  ill  made  as  to  seem 
almost  deformed.  1868  Browning  Ring  «$■  Bk.  vm.  65  Let 
law  come  dimple  Cinoncino’s  cheek,  And  Latin  dumple 
Cinarello’s  chin. 

Dumpling  (dzrmpliq).  Also  7-9  dumplin. 
[prob.  f.  same  source  as  Dump  a.  :  see  -ling.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pudding  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
paste  or  dough,  more  or  less  globular  in  form, 
either  plain  and  boiled,  or  inclosing  fruit  and  boiled 
or  baked.  (Originally  attributed  to  Norfolk.) 

c  1600  Day  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  11.  ii.  (1881)  35  When  mine 
Hostis  came  up  to  call  me,  I  was  as  naked  as  your  Norfolk- 
Dumplin.  1608  Armin  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  17  He  lookt  like 
a  Norfolke  dumpling,  thicke  and  short.  1688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  m.  293/2  A  Dumpling,  or  Pot-Ball  is  made  either 
long  or  round,  as  the  maker  pleaseth.  1709  Steele  Tatter 
No.  19  p  2  An  Esquire  of  Norfolk  eats  Two  Pounds  of 
Dumplin  every  Meal.  1791  Maxwell  in  Boswell  Johnson 
an.  1770  (1831)  I.  391  A  clergyman  of  small  income  . . 
brought  up  a  family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed 
with  apple  dumplings.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  1.  i.  Now, 
to  many  a  Royal  Society,  the  Creation  of  a  World  is  little 
more  mysterious  than  the  cooking  of  a  Dumpling;  con¬ 
cerning  which  last,  indeed,  there  have  been  minds  to  whom 
the  question,  How  the  apples  were  got  in,  presented  diffi¬ 
culties. 

b.  transf.  A  pasty  mass  like  a  dumpling. 

1743  Lond.  Country  Brew.  in.  (ed.  2)  199  Mix  them  up 
. .  into  a  Mass,  out  of  which  form  Dumplins.  Ibid.  240 
Oyster-shell-powder,  Pebble-stone-powder  . .  one  Quartern 
of  French  Brandy,  and  two  Ounces  of  powder’d  Ginger; 
Knead  all  together  into  four  or  five  Dumplins. 

2.  A  dumpy  animal  or  person,  short  and  of 
rounded  outlines, 
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1617  Minsheu  Due  tor  s.  v.  Dwarf? ,  A  dwarfe,  dutnplin, 
a  Nobodie.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bis.  (Surtees)  5  Short  runtish 
sheepe .  .of  the  shepheardes  callede  dumplinges,  or  grasse 
belly’de  lambes.  1828  Craven  Dial .,  Dumpling,  a  little  fat 
child  or  person,  as  broad  as  long.  1848  Dickens  Dotnbey 
tx,  You  ought  to  have  a  nice  little  dumpling  of  a  wife. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1726  Annum  not  Diss.  Dumpling  21  Why  should  Dump¬ 
ling-Eating  be  ridicul'd,  or  Dumpling-Eaters  derided? 
1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Dour  (1893)  r8o  A  young 
dumpling-shaped  doctor.  1865  Miss  Braddon  Sir  Jasper 
iv.  36  She  had  no  idea  that  there  could  be  any  prettiness  in 
a  dumpling  figure. 

Dumps,  dial.  var.  of  Dimps. 

Dumpty  (dtrmpti),  a.  (sb.)  By-form  of  Dumpy 

a.'1  (See  also  Humpty-dumpty.) 

■847-78  Halliwell,  Dumpty,  a  very  short  person.  West. 
1857  Kingsley  Two  Y.  Ago  xxv,  Mary  comes  in  ;  a  little 
dumpty  body  with  a  yellow  face  and  a  red  nose.  1879 
F.  W.  Robinson  Coward  Consc.  1.  iii,  The  dumpty  wooden 
lighthouse.  1891  Dawn  of  Day  158  The  ‘  dumpty  dolly’., 
is  a  piece  of  muslin  twisted  up  with  a  lump  of  sugar 
inside  it,  which  some  mothers  give  their  children  to  suck. 

Dumpy  (dmnpi),  a.  i  [f.  Dump  j-2>.  1  +  -y.] 

Melancholy,  dejected,  ‘in  the  dumps’. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Tobacco  Battered  643  For  Dumpier 
none  then  the  Tobacconer;  None  sadder  then  the  gladdest 
of  their  Host.  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Dumpy, 
sullen,  a  1845  Hood  John  Trot  vi,  And  left  her  to  her 
widowhood,  Of  course  more  dumpy  still. 

Dumpy  (dzrmpi),  a.2  (sb.)  [Appears  in  middle 
of  18th  c. :  not  in  Johnson  1755—87,  nor  in  Ash 
1 775  i  in  Todd  1818.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  deriva¬ 
tive  from  a  sb.  dump  (cf.  lump-y,  stump-y ) ;  but 
the  sb.  Dump  2,  with  which  it  goes,  is  known  only 
later,  and  appears  to  be  a  back-formation  from  this 
adj.  It  is  not  obvious  how  these  words  can  be 
connected  with  the  other  sbs.and  vbs.  ofsameform.] 
Short  and  stout ;  deficient  in  length  or  stature. 
1750  Student  II.  225  Short,  dumpy,  gouty,  crooked  fingers. 
1808  Scott  Let.  to  G.  Ellis  23  Feb.  in  Lockhart ,  The  5th 
canto  of  a  certain  dumpy  quarto,  entitled  Marmion.  1819 
Byron  Juan  1.  Ixi,  Her  stature  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 
1856  Mayhew  Rhine  44  Everlasting  rows  of  dumpy  willows. 

b.  Dumpy  level :  a  spirit-level  used  in  surveying, 
having  a  short  telescope  with  a  large  aperture. 

1838  P.  Bruff  Engineer .  Field-work  137  Gravatt’s  Im¬ 
proved  Level,  commonly  called  (from  its  appearance)  the 
Dumpy  Level.  1885  Athenaeum  23  May  664  On  levelling 
and  the  use  of  the  dumpy  level. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  dumpy  person  or  animal ;  spec,  one 
of  a  breed  of  very  short-legged  fowls ;  in  pi.  a  nick¬ 
name  for  the  Nineteenth  Hussars,  b.  Short  for 
dumpy  level ;  see  above. 

1808-18  Jamieson,  Dumpy ,  adj.  Short  and  thick  ;  also  used 
as  a  sb.  1868  Who  breaks ,  pays  (Tauchn.)  39  (Hoppe)  The 
daughter  is  a  dumpy.  1878  Trimen  Regiments  Brit.  A  rmy 
38  [The  Nineteenth  Hussars]  nicknamed  ‘ the  Dumpies’ 
when  raised,  from  the  diminutive  size  of  the  men.  1885 
Bazaar  30  Mar.  1267/2  Dumpies'  eggs,  genuine  Scotch 
breed. 

Dun  (dz;n),  a.  Also  4-6  dune,  donne,  5  don, 
5-7  dunne,  6  doon.  /3.  Sc.  6  dyn,  9  din.  [OE. 
dun{n ,  perh.  from  Celtic  :  cf.  Irish  and  Gael,  donn 
brown,  Welsh  dwn  ‘subfusci^  (Davies).] 

1.  Of  a  du^l  or  dingy  brown  colour ;  now  esp. 
dull  greyish  brown,  like  the  hair  of  the  ass  and 
mouse. 

953  Charter  of  Eadred  in  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  325  Danne  to 
San  redan  hole;  and  Sanne  to  San  dunnan  hole,  ciooo 
zElfric  V oc.  in  Wright  46  Nomina  colorum.  Dosinus  uel 
cinereus,  asse  dun.  Natius ,  dun.  ?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom. 
Rose  1213  She  was  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hewe  [qui 
nestoit  ne  brune  ne  bise ].  1388  Wyclif  Gen.  xxx.  32  What 

euer  thing  schal  be  dun  and  spottid.  1434  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)  98  My  Don  Bullok.  1548  Hall  Citron.,  Henry  VIII , 
an.  5  (1550)  28  On  the  toppe  of  the  pauilions  stode  the 
kynges  bestes  holdynge  fanes,  as  the  Lion,  the  Dragon, 
the  Greyhounde,  the  Antelope,  the  Donne  kowe.  1562 
J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867 )  139  The  dun  Asse  hath 
trodeon  both  thy  feete.  1567  Trial  Treas.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
III.  279  May  the  devil  go  with  you  and  his  dun  dame! 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E .  India  <5*  P.  118  A  Buffola  is  of  a  Dun 
Colour.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  148  r  1  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  is  well  known  to  have  eaten  up  a  Dun  Cow. 
1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xvi,  Among  the  herds  of  dun  deer 
that  feed  in  the  glades.  1830  —  Demonol.  iv.  132  Her  colour 
.  .is  now  of  a  dun  leaden  hue.  1852  Miss  Yosge.  Cameos 
(1877)  IV.  iii.  38  The  dun  cow  was  a  cognizance  of  the 
Earldom  of  Richmond.  1863  Huxley  MatCs  Place  Nat. 

1.  22  Its  dun  or  iron-grey  colour. 

0.  The  Sc.  form  dyn,  din ,  has  now  esp.  the 
sense  of  dingy -coloured  as  opposed  to  white  or  fair. 

*553  Douglas'  sEneis  vm.  ix.  26  Ane  dyn  [MS.  dvn] 
lyoun  skyn  with  nalis  of  gold.  1814  Saxon  $  Gael  I.  107 
(Jam.)  As  din  as  a  docken,  an’  as  dry  as  a  Fintrum  speldin. 
a  1876  Bindrie  O  an  Bindrie  x.  in  Child  Ballads  1.  x.  (1882) 
133/2  But  ye  was  fair  and  I  was  din. 

2.  More  vaguely :  Dark,  dusky  (from  absence  of 
light) ;  murky,  gloomy.  Cf.  Brown.  (Chiefly poetic.) 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  22510  pe  sun  pat  es  sa  bright..  It  sal 
becum  . .  dune  [Gdtt.  dim]  and  blak  sum  ani  hair,  c  1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  n.  859  (908)  Whit  thingis  gan  to  wexe 
donne  Forlak  of  light,  a  1415  Lydg.  Temple  of  Glas  30 
Certein  skyes  donne.  1634  Milton  Comus  127  Tis  only 
day-light  that  makes  sin,  Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne’er 
report,  c  1748  Collins  On  Death  Thomson  ix,  Dun  Night 
has  veil’d  the  solemn  view.  1801  Campbell  Hohenlindcn 
22  Scarce  yon  level  sun  Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling 
dun.  1827  Keble  Chr.  Y.  23rd  Sund.  Trinity,  Chill  and  dun 
Falls  on  the  moor  the  brief  November  day.  1851  Longf. 
Gold.  Leg.  v.  At  Sea  31  Athwart  the  vapours,  dense  and  dun. 


l797  Anna  Seward  Lett.  (1811)  V.  11  Frowning  like 
herself,  in  dun  cogitation. 

3.  Cojjib .  a.  With  adjs.  of  colour,  as  < tun  brown, 
-olive,  -red,  -white,  - yellow .  b.  Parasynthetic,  as 
dun-belted,  -coloured  adjs. 

x7®3  Lightfoot  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  11  All  of  one 
uniform  ^dun-brown  colour.  1882  E.  O'Donovan  Merit 
Oasis  I.  336  The  air  is  thick  with  dun-brown  dust.  1674 
N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  1.(1677)41  Of  the  Dun-Hound., 
there  are  few  *dun-coloured  to  be  found  bad.  1868  Darwin 
A  nun.  <$*  PI.  I.  ii.  55  The  English  race-horse,  .is  said  never 
to  be  dun-coloured.  1798  Coleridge  Picture,  With  *dun- 
red  bark  1  he  fir-trees  . .  Soar  up.  1822-  34  Good  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  516  The  *dun  yellow  colour  of  the  middle 
coat.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  xxiii,  [The  mare] 
of  that  *dun-yellowish  colour  known  as  *  clay-bank 

c.  Special  Combs. ;  dun-bar,  collector’s  name 
for  a  dun-coloured  moth  ( Cosmia  trapezind),  having 
two  bars  or  transverse  lines  on  the  fore-wings; 
dun  courses  (see  quot.) ;  dun  cow,  local  name 
for  a  fish,  the  shagreen  ray,  Raia  fullonica  (Yarrell 
Brit.  Fishes  II.  578)  ;  dun  cur  [see  Cur  3],  local 
name  of  the  pochard  =  Dun-bird  ;  dun  cut,  dun 
drake,  dun  hackle,  names  of  artificial  flies  used 
in  angling ;  +  dun-kite,  fdun  pickle,  obsolete 
names  for  the  moor-buzzard  {Circus  seruginosus); 
dun  land  (see  quot.)  ;  f  dun-row,  name  given  to  a 
dun-coloured  stratum. 

1819  G.  Samouelle  Entomol.  Compend.  433  Noctua 
trapeziua.  The  *  Dun  bar.  1869  Newman  Brit .  Moths  381 
The  Dun-bar.  1881  E.  A.  Ormerod  Injurious  Insects 
(1890)  241  The  carnivorous  caterpillars  of  the  Dunbar 
Moth,  .doing  great  good  in  clearing  away  this  attack.  1877 
A.  H.  Green  Phys.  Geol .  vii.  §  2.  276  Ribs  of  Magnesian 
Limestone  are  met  with  in  the  Carboniferous  L.  of  York¬ 
shire  where  they  are  known  as  *Dun  Courses.  1802  G. 
Montagu  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  142  Dunbird  and  *Duncur. 
Names  for  the  Pochard.  a  1450  P'ysshynge  w.  Angle 
(1883)  34  The  *donne  cutte :  the  body  of  blacke  wull 
and  a  yelow  lyste  after  eyther  syde.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  II.  291  The  Duncut.  Dub  with  bear's-cub  fur, 
and  a  little  yellow  and  green  crewel.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laboratoiy  II.  302  The  brown-fly  or  *dun-drake.  Ibid. 
301  *Dunhackle :  Body,  dun  coloured  silk,  with  a  dun 
cock's  hackle.  1577  Harrison  England  iii.  v.  (1878) 

11.  31  The  bussard,  the  kite,  the  ringtaile,  *dun-hite. 
1810  J.  T.  in  Risdon's  Stirv.  Devon  p.  iv,  *Dun  land . . 
is  furnished  . .  by  the  decomposition  of  the  Schistus  rock 
on  which  it  lies.  1802  G.  Montagu  Ornith.  Diet .  (1833) 
146  * Dunpickte,  a  name  for  the  Moor  Buzzard.  1825  Hone 
Every-day  Bk.  I.  535  The  dun-pickles  or  moor  buzzards 
alight.  1712  F.  Bellers  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  542  A 
black  Substance,  called  the  *Dun-Row-Bat.  Ibid.,  A  hard 
grey  Iron  Oar,  called  the  Dun-Row  Iron-Stone. 

Dun  (dzm),  [subst.  use  of  Dun  a.] 

1.  Dun  colour:  see  Dun  a.  i. 

1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  it  Dun  dippit  in  }ello 
ffor  mony  gud  fallo.  1686  Plot  Staffbrdsh.  iii  They  will 
certainly  change  the  colour  of  their  coat  to  a  whitish-dun. 
1819  Byron  Juan  11.  xcii,  Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and 
swathed  in  dun.  1894  Superfluous  Woman  (ed.  4)  I.  171 
Silvery  grays  and  duns. 

2.  A  dun  horse.  Formerly  a  quasi- proper  name 
for  any  horse  (see  also  5). 

c  1386  [see  5].  C1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  18  Gif 
Don,  thyne  hors,  a  wisp  of  hay.  1840  E.  E.  Napier  Scenes 
<)-  Sports  Foreign  Lands  I.  ii.  27  In  India  . .  four-legged 
duns  are  as  much  disliked  as  those  of  the  biped  species. 
1892  R.  Kipling  Barrack-r.  Ballai/s,  East  <y  West  21  The 
Colonel’s  son  has  taken  a  horse,  and  a  raw  rough  dun  was  he. 

3.  A  name  for  various  dusky-coloured  flies  used 
in  angling,  and  for  artificial  flies  imitating  these. 

«68i  Chetham  Angler's  Vade-m.  xxxiv.  §  26  (1689)  200 
Angle  with  the  smallest  gnats,  Browns  and  Duns  you  can 
find.  1760  Hawkins  in  Walton's  Angler  1.  xvii.  note,  Ash- 
coloured  duns  of  several  shapes  and  dimentions.  1799  G. 
Smith  Laboratory  II.  290  The  little-dun.  The  dubbing  of 
a  bear's  dun-hair,  whirled  upon  yellow  silk.  1833  J.  Rennie 
Alph.  Angling  36  Various  species  of  day  flies  known  to 
anglers  by  the  various  names  of  duns,  drakes,  and  may  flies. 

4.  (See  quot.)  =  Dun-bow  in  Dun  a.  3  c. 

a  1843  Southey  Comm-pl.  Bk.  (1849)  IV.  407  A  thinstratum 
near  the  coal  called  duns. 

5.  Proverbial  Phrases.  Dun  [the  horse]  is  in  the 
mire  (see  2)  :  (a)  a  phrase  denoting  that  things  are 
at  a  stand-still  or  dead-lock ;  ( b )  an  old  Christmas 
game  (called  also  drawing  Dun  out  of  the  mire), 
in  which  a  heavy  log  was  lifted  and  carried  off  by 
the  players.  Duns  the  mouse ;  a  phrase  f alluding 
to  the  colour  of  the  mouse,  but  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  with  no  other  intent  than  that  of  quib¬ 
bling  on  the  word  done  ’  (Nares).  The  Devil 
upon  Dun,  i.  e.  (app.)  on  horseback ;  see  Devil 
sb.  22  n,  quots.  1708.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Manciple's  Prol.  5  Ther  gan  our  hoost  for 
to  Iape  and  pleye,  And  seyde,  sires,  what  Dun  is  in  the 
Myre.  c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Kath.  11.  1046  For  as 
wyth  me,  dun  is  in  the  myre,  She  hath  me  stoyned  and 
brought  me  to  a  bay.  She  wil  not  wedde,  she  wil  be  stylle 
a  may  !  c  1550  Schole-ho.  Women  461  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 

122  One  and  other  little  ye  care.  .Though  dun  and  the  pack 
lye  in  the  mire.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5-  Jul.  1.  iv.  40,  41  The 
game  was  nere  so  faire,  and  I  am  done.  Tut,  duns  the 
Mouse,  the  Constables  owne  word,  If  thou  art  dun,  weele 
draw  thee  from  the  mire.  1620  Two  Merry  Milkmaids 
(N.),  Why  then  ’tis  done,  and  dun’s  the  mouse,  and  undone 
all  the  courtiers.  1640  Shirley  St.  Patrick  for  Irel.  (N.)» 
Then  draw  Dun  out  of  the  mire,  And  throw  the  clog  into 
the  fire.  1801  Strutt  Sports  Past.  iv.  iv.  355.  1887  E. 

Gilliat  Forest  Outlaws  252  Merry  games  at  barley-break 
and  dun-in-the-mire. 


Dun,  sb .2  Also  7  dunne.  [Goes  with  Dun  z>.3 

The  evidence  does  not  decide  whether  the  sb.  or  the  vb.  is 
the  starting-point.  If  sense  x  below  is  (as  appears  in  the 
quotation)  earlier  than  sense  2,  we  should  naturally  expect 
it  to  be  the  source  of  the  vb.  as  in  Burke ,  to  burke,  and  the 
like;  sense  2,  on  the  other  hand,  would  as  naturally  be  a 
noun  of  action  from  the  vb.  as  in  to  kick,  a  kick.  See  the 
vb.  ;  also  the  following  : 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  60.  2/1  The  word  Dun  ..  owes  its 
birth  to  one  Joe  Dun ,  a  famous  Bailif  of  the  Town  of 
Lincoln.  .It  became  a  Proverb,  .when  a  man  refused  to  pay 
his  Debts,  Why  don’t  you  Dun  him?  That  is  why  don’t 
you  send  Dun  to  arrest  him?.  .It  is  now  as  old  as  since  the 
days  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.] 

1.  One  who  duns ;  an  importunate  creditor,  or  an 
agent  employed  to  collect  debts. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm,  xlv.  (Arb.)  74  An  Vniversitie 
Dunne  . .  Hee  is  an  inferiour  Creditor  of  some  ten  shillings 
or  downwards.  Hee  is  a  sore  beleaguerer  of  Chambers. 
17x2  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  11.  iv,  To  he  pulled  by  the 
sleeve  by  some  rascally  dun.  1812  Combe  Picturesque  xxm. 
I’ve  just  enough  the  duns  to  pay.  1881  Besant  &  Rice 
Chapl.  of  Fleet  1.  x,  Here  I  live  free  of  duns  and  debt. 

2.  An  act  of  dunning  or  importuning,  esp.  for 
debt ;  a  demand  for  payment. 

1672  Kirkman  Unlucky  Cit.  210  [To]  endure  the  fre¬ 
quent  Duns  of  his  Creditors.  1691  Islington  Weils ,  or 
Threepenny- Acad.  7  Who. .  Kickt  their  Taylors,  For  giving 
Dun  at  Chamber  Door.  175X  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779) 

III.  Ixxxiy.  312  The  debtor  ..  Finding  himself  waked  with 
such  a  disagreeable  dunn.  1847  A.  M.  Gilliam  Trav. 
Mexico  149  The.. crowd  let  us  pass  to  our  rooms,  without 
our  receiving  a  single  dun  for  alms. 

3.  Comb.,  as  dun-driven ,  - haunted ,  - racked  adjs. 
1839  J*  R*  Darley  Introd.  Bcaum.  Fl.'s  Wks.  I.  13  As 

fast  as  a  dun-driven  poet.  1840  Dickens  Bain.  Rudge  xv, 
Dun-haunted  students. 

I|  Dun  (dim),  sb. 3  Also  doon.  [Irish  and  Gaelic 
dun  (dwn),  hill,  hill-fort,  fortress,  W.  din  hill-fort. 

A  frequent  element  in  Celtic  proper  names  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  in  Dunkeld,  Gael.  Dunchaillein  hill  fort  of 
the  woods,  Dumbarton ,  the  dun  of  the  Britons.] 

An  ancient  hill-fortress  or  fortified  eminence  (in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland).  Some¬ 
times  also  applied  to  a  brough  or  Broch. 

1605-74  Camden  Rem.  (ed.  7)  196  (Jam.)  The  Dune  or 
Tower  of  Dornadilla  in  the  parish  of  Diurnes.  1774 
Pennant  Tour  Scott,  in  1772,  293  These  fortresses  are 
called  universally  in  the  Erse,  Duns.  1794  Statist.  Acc. 
Scott.  XIII.  334  There  are  several  duns  in  this  parish, 
most  of  which  were  built  by  the  Danes.  1851  D.  Wilson 
Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iii.  iii.  87  This  class  of  strongholds 
or  Duns,  as  they  are  locally  termed,  pertain  to  a  people 
whose  arts  were  still  in  their  infancy.  1873  O’Curry  Mann. 
Anc.  Irish  III.  3  The  Dun  was  of  the  same  form  as  the 
Rath,  but  consisting  of  at  least  two  concentric  circular 
mounds  or  walls,  with  a  deep  trench  full  of  water  between 
them.  1875  W.  McIlwraith  Guide  Wigtownshire  138 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a  doon,  or  of  a  circular  tower  of 
some  sort.  1888  Archazol.  Rev.  Mar.  70. 

Dun  (d»n),  vP  [OE.  dunnian,{.dun(n ,  Dun  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  dun,  dusky  or  dingy ;  to 
darken  or  dull  the  colour  of. 

c  888  K.  Allfred  Booth,  iv,  Se  mona  mid  his  blacan  leohte 
(wet  ha  beorhtan  steorran  dunniah  on  ham  heofone.  a  1415 
Lydg.  Temple  of  Glas  252  Ri3t  as  he  sonne  Passeh  he 
sterres  and  doJ>  hir  stremes  donne.  1765  Projects  in 
Ann.  Reg.  135/2  Smoke,  .disfigures  the  furniture,  .and  duns 
the  complexion.  1832-53  Whistle-binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser. 
in.  103  Afore  the  Lammas’  tide  Had  dun’d  the  birken-tree. 

b.  In  New  England,  To  cure  (codfish)  in  a 
particular  way,  by  which  they  become  of  a  dun 
colour,  and  are  termed  dunfish. 

‘  They  are  first  slack-salted  and  cured,  then  taken  down 
cellar  and  allowed  to  “give  up”,  and  then  dried  again.’ 
(Century  Diet.) 

1828  in  Webster  s.v.  Dunning.  1873  Celia  Thaxter 
Isles  of  Shoals  83  The  process  of  dunning,  which  made  the 
Shoals  fish  so  famous  a  century  ago,  is  almost  a  lost  art, 
though  the  chief  fisherman  at  Star  still  1  duns  ’  a  few  yearly, 
j-  2.  intr.  To  become  dun  or  dull-coloured. 
c  1300  Cursor  AT.  23695  (Edin.)  Flures  . .  hat  neuir  mar  sal 
dunne  ne  dwine.  12x400  in  Pol.  Rel.  L.  Poems  221 
Wonne  . .  (fin  hew  dunnet ;  and  hi  sennewess  starket. 

+  Dun,  v.2  Obs.  In  4-5  don(n-,  5  dunn-en. 
[app.  a.  ON.  dun  a  to  thunder,  give  a  hollow  sound, 
f.  Germanic  root  dun-,  whence  also  Din  sb.  and  v.] 
To  sound,  ring  with  sound,  resound;  =Din  v.i. 
Hence  Dunning  vbl.  sb. 

13. .  Coerdc  L.  4975  The  erthe  donyd  hem  undyr.  c  1345 
Orpheo  275  The  kyng..Com  to  hunte  all  aboute,  With 
dunnyng  and  with  blowyng.  a  1400  Sir  Beues  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
p.  163  (MS.  E.)  A1  he  castel  donyd  and  rong  Off  here  merhe 
and  off  1'. ere  song.  14. .  Sir  Raynborwn  (MS.  Cantab.  Ff. 

2.  38,  If.  224),  Soche  strokys  gaf  the  knyghtys  stowte,  That 
the  hylle  donyed  all  abowte.  <  1440  Promp.  Parv.  135/ 1 
Dunnyn  in  sownde,  bnndo.  1483  Festival I  (1515)  78  b,  A 
man  sholde  unneth  here  his  folowe  speke  for  donnynges  of 
strokes. 

Dun  (drm),  w.3  [First  found  after  1600,  when 
quoted  by  Bacon,  from  the  old  besom-maker  at 
Buxton  ;  to  Blount  1636-56  it  was  a  ‘  fancy  ’  word 
recently  taken  up.  Origin  uncertain. 

It  is  generally  assumed  to  be  identical  with  Dun  v?,  or  to 
be  a  variant  of  Din  v.,  of  which  it  may  possibly  have  been 
a  dialect  form.  But  cf.  the  cognate  Dun  sb. 3  ] 

1.  Irans.  To  make  repeated  and  persistent  de¬ 
mands  upon,  to  importune ;  esp.  for  money  due. 

a  1626  Bacon  Apophth.  in  Baconiana  (1679),  The  advice 
of  the  plain  old  man  at  Buxton  that  sold  besoms . . 
‘Friend,  hast  thou  no  money?  borrow  of  thy  back,  and 
borrow  of  thy  belly,  they  will  never  ask  thee  again  :  I 
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shall  be  dunning  thee  every  day’.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
To  Dun,  is  a  word  lately  taken  up  by  fancy,  and  signifies 
to  demand  earnestly,  or  press  a  man  to  pay  for  com¬ 
modities  taken  up  on  trust,  or  other  debt.  1681  Trial  S. 
Colledge  73,  I  dunn’d  him  for  money  and  could  not  get  it. 
1706-7  Farquhar  Beaux '  Strat.  111.  iii,  I  remember  the 
good  Days,  when  wecou'd  dun  our  Masters  for  our  Wages. 
1831  Lincoln  Herald  16  Dec.  4/6  Ministers  are  again  dun¬ 
ning  the  king  for  more  Peers.  1862  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Chan - 
nings  viii,  There’s  a  certain  tradesman’s  house  down  there 
that  I’d  rather  not  pass  ;  he  has  a  habit  of  coming  out  and 
dunning  me. 

2.  transf.  To  pester,  plague,  assail  constantly. 

1659  Shuffling y  Cutting  fy  Deal .  5,  I  am  so  dun’d  with  the 

Spleen,  I  should  think  on  something  else  all  the  while  I 
were  a  playing.  1711  C.  M.  Let.  to  Curat  72  I’m  so 
dunn’d  with  your  Author’s  demonstrations ,  that  they  can 
take  no  effect  upon  me.  1720  IVodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  486, 
I  am  dunned  with  letters  upon  all  hands  from  London  and 
Edinburgh,  urging  us  to  meet,  and  do  somewhat. 

3.  Associated  with  Din  v. 

1753  School  of  Man  24  Ismena  . .  concealed  her  desire, 
whilst  Philemon  was  dunning  everybody’s  ears  with  his. 
1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  i8p  His  teeth  chattered  and  his 
head  was  dunned.  1821  Joseph  the  Book-Man  116  You 
brute  my  ears  thus  will  you  dun  1 

Dun,  obs.  f.  Down  sb.1 

Dun-bird.  [f.  Dun  a.  +  Bird.]  The  pochard 
or  red-headed  duck,  Fuligula  ferina .  Also,  locally 
(Essex),  the  Scaup  Duck,  Fuligula  marila . 

1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1776)  II.  600,  These  birds  .  .are  much 
sought  for  in  the  London  markets  where  they  are  known 
by  the  name  of  dun  birds.  1802  G.  Montagu  Ornith.  Diet . 
if  833)  142  Dunbird  and  Duncur.  Names  for  the  Pochard. 
1813  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  86  The  geese,  dunbirds 
Ind  wigeons  were  in  myriads.  1831  T.  Wright  Hist.  Essex 
jl.  25  In  a  decoy  at  Goldhanger  the  fowls  called  dun  birds 
fare  exceedingly  numerous.  1896  Black'd).  Mag.  May  769. 

Dunce  (d*ms),  sb.  Also  6-7  duns(e.  [An 
application  of  the  name  of  John  Duns  Scotus,;  the 
celebrated  scholastic  theologian,  called  ‘  Doctor 
Subtilis  ’  the  Subtle  Doctor,  who  died  in  1308. 

His  works  on  theology,  philosophy,  and  logic,  were  text¬ 
books  in  the  Universities,  in  which  (as  at  Oxford)  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  called  Scotists,  were  a  predominating  Scholastic 
sect,  until  the  16th  c.,  when  the  system  was  attacked  with 
ridicule,  first  by  the  humanists,  and  then  by  the  reformers, 
as  a  farrago  of  needless  entities,  and  useless  distinctions. 
The  Dunsmcn  or  Dunses ,  on  their  side,  railed  against  the 
4  new  learning  \  and  the  name  Duns  or  Dunce ,  already 
synonymous  with  ‘cavilling  sophist’  or  4  hair-splitter’,  soon 
passed  into  the  sense  of  4  dull  obstinate  person  impervious 
to  the  new  learning and  of  4  blockhead  incapable  of  learn¬ 
ing  or  scholarship 

i53°  TiNDALE^wzy.  to  More  Wks.  (1573)  278/1  Remember 
ye  not  how.  .the  old  barkyng  curres,  Dunces  disciples  &  lyke 
drafle  called  Scotistes,  the  children  of  darkenesse,  raged  in 
euery  pulpit  agaynst  Greke  Latin  and  Hebrue.  1553  T. 
Wilson  Rhet .  (1567)  101  a,  Vse  the  quiddities  of  Dunce,  to 
set  forth  Gods  misteries  :  &  you  shal  se  thignorant  either 
fall  a  slepe,  or  els  bid  you  farewell.  1679  Hobbes  Behemoth 

I.  Wks.  1840 .VI.  214  Peter  Lombard,  who  first  brought  in 
. .  the  learning  called  School-divinity  . .  was  seconded  by 
John  Scot  of  Duns,  .whom  any  ingenious  reader,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  was  the  design,  would  judge  to  have  been  two  of 
the  most  egregious  blockheads  in  the  world,  so  obscure  and 
senseless  are  their  writings.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  673 
That  the  said  Winter  should  study  the  Dunces  Logick 
Questions,  meaning  I  suppose  the  Logick  Questions  of 
John  Dunse.] 

+ 1-  The  personal  name  Duns  used  attrib.  Duns 
man,  a  disciple  or  follower  of  Duns  Scotus,  a 
Scotist,  a  schoolman ;  hence,  a  subtle,  sophistical 
reasoner.  So  Dims  learning ,  Duns  prelate.  Obs . 

1527  Tindale  Par.  Wicked  Mammon  Wks.  (1573)  88  A 
Duns  man  would  make  xx.  distinctions,  a  1540  Barnes 
Free  Will  Wks.  (1573)  267  Now  where  will  our  Duns  men 
bring  in  their  Bonu?n  conatum'i  1546  Confut.  Shaxton 
F  iij  (T.l,  The  pure  worde  of  God,  Voied  of  all  the  dregges  of 
Dunsse  learning  and  man’s  traditions.  1581  Marbeck  Bk. 
of  Notes  479  The  Dunce-men  and  Sophisters.  .the  inuenters 
and  finders,  yea,  and  the  verie  makers  of  Purgatorie.  1626 
W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  184  That  selfe-conceited 
dunce  criticke.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  v.  (1851)  115  It  were 
a  great  folly  to  seeke  for  counsell .  .from  a  Dunce  Prelat. 

+  2.  A  copy  of  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus ;  a  text¬ 
book  of  scholastic  theology  or  logic  embodying  his 
teaching ;  a  comment  or  gloss  by  or  after  the 
manner  of  Scotus.  Obs. 

i53°  Tindale  Pentat.  To  Rdr.  3  They  which  in  tymes 
paste  were  wont  to  loke  on  no  more  Scripture  then  they 
founde  in  their  duns  or  soch  like  develysh  doctryne.  1536 
Leyton  to  Cromwell  in  Sup  Jr.  Monast.  (Camden)  71  We 
have  sett  Dunce  in  Bocardo,  and  have  utterly  banisshede 
hym  Oxforde  for  ever,  with  all  his  blinde  glosses.  Ibid., 
The  second  time  we  came  to  New  College  . .  we  found  all 
the  great  quadrant  court  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce,  the 
wind  blowing  them  into  every .  corner.  1607  Marston 
What  You  Will  11.  i,  My  spaniel  slept,  whilst  I  bausd 
leaves,  Tossd  ore  the  dunces,  por’d  on  the  old  print  Of 
titled  wordes.  1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  in.  iv.  Wks.  1878 

II.  78  A  villanous  Duns  upon  the  letter,  knauish  exposition. 
1620  Middleton  Chaste  Maid  111.  ii,  Brought  him  in  league 
with  logicke,  And  red  the  Dunces  to  him.  1633  T.  Staf¬ 
ford  Pac .  Hib.  11.  ix.  (1810)  333  I  will  write  as  I  have  read 
in  my  dunses  of  Logicke. 

3.  A  disciple  or  adherent  of  Duns  Scotus,  a  Duns 
man,  a  Scotist ;  a  hair-splitting  reasoner ;  a  cavil¬ 
ling  sophist.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.  i.  in  Holinshed  (1587)  9/2 
Duns,  which  tearme  is  so  triuiall  and  common  in  all  schools, 
that  whoso  surpasseth  others  either  in  cauilling  sophistrie, 
or  subtill  philosophic,  is  forthwith  nickenamed  a  Duns.  161X 
Florio,  Scotista ,  a  follower  of  Scotus,  as  we  say  a  Dunce. 


+  4.  One  whose  study  of  books  has  left  him  dull 
and  stupid,  or  imparted  no  liberal  education ;  a  dull 
pedant.  Obs. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  47  If  one  be  hard  in  concerning, 
they  pronounce  him  a  dowlt :  if  giuen  to  studie,  they  pro- 
claime  him  a  dunce.  1592  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  25 
You  that  purpose  with  great  summes  of  study  and  candles 
to  purchase  the  worshipfull  names  of  Dunses  and  Dodipoles 
may  closely  sitt  or  sokingly  ly  at  your  bookes.  1614  T. 
Adams  Devil s  Banquet  322  When  a  man  courts  to  be  a 
Doctor  in  all  Arts,  hee  lightly  proues  a  dunce  in  many. 
1642  Fuller  Holy  <$*  Prof.  St.  in.  xviii.  199  A  dunce,  void 
of  learning  but  full  of  books.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  90  A 
wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits. 

5.  One  who  shows  no  capacity  for  learning ;  a 
dull-witted,  stupid  person ;  a  dullard,  blockhead. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  Scot .  461/1  But  now  in  our 
age  it  is  growne  to  be  a  common  prouerbe  in  derision,  to 
call  such  a  person  as  is  senselesse  or  without  learning  a 
Duns,  which  is  as  much  as  a  foole.  1611  Cotgr.,  Lour - 
daut,  a  sot,  dunce,  dullard.  Vie  daze, . .  an  old  dunce, 
doult,  blockhead.  1669  Sturmy  Mariners  Mag.  iv.  202 
I  confess  the  greatest  Dunces  have  commonly  the  best 
Imployments,  and  many  abler  men  before  the  Mast.  1712 
Arbuthnot  John  Bull  iv.  i,  Blockhead  !  dunce  !  ass  !  cox¬ 
comb  !  were  the  best  epithets  he  gave  poor  John.  1852 
Blackie  Stud.  Lang.  21  Let  the  hopeless  dunce  of  the 
Grammar  School  be  tried  with  Natural  History.  1866 
R.  W.  Dale  Disc.  Spec.  Occ .  ii.  39  As  some  boys  remain 
dunces  though  they  are  sent  to  the  best  schools. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  duiue-corps ;  f  dunce- 
table^  table  provided  for  duller  or  poorer  students 
in  some  inns  of  court ;  dunce’s  cap,  a  cap  of  conical 
shape,  sometimes  marked  with  a  capital  D,  and 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  dunce  at  school. 

1624  Ford  Sun's  Darling  v.  i,  His  father,  me  thinks, 
should  be  one  of  the  Dunce-table,  and  one  that  never 
drunk  strong  beer  in’s  life,  but  at  festival-times.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxiv,  And  on  a  small  shelf,  the 
dunce’s  cap.  1847  Mary  Howitt  Ballads,  etc.  383  Or, 
learning’s  serf,  puts  day  by  day,  Dunce-corps  through 
classic  exercises. 

+  Dunce,  v.  Obs .  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails.  To 
puzzle,  pose,  prove  to  be  a  dunce ;  to  make  a  dunce 
of. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Metagraboulize,  puzzled  in,  dunced  vpon. 
Metagraboulizer,  to  dunce  upon,  to  puzzle,  or  (too  much) 
beat  the  braines  about.  1649  R-  Hodges  Plain.  Direct . 
66  Boys  may  be  easily  taught  the  Latine.  Why  should 
children  therefore  be  wearied  and  dunced  out  many  yeares, 
and  yet  in  the  end  fail?  1658GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse 
14.  vi.  71  ’Tis  time  for  the  Scholar  to  throw  off  his  gown. . 
when  every  Schoolboy  is  able  to  dunce  and  pose  him. 
1662  Ibid,  verse  17.  xxiv.  202  Thy  own  reason .  .which  is 
dunced  and  pozed  with  so  many  secrets  in  Nature. 

+  Duncecomb.  [f.  Dunce,  after  coxcomb.'] 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  To  T.  Coriat  Wks.  in.  15/2 
I  am  no  Duncecomb,  Coxecombe,  Odcomb  Tom. 

Duncedom  (dunisdam).  [see  -dom.]  The 
domain  of  dunces ;  dunces  collectively ;  a  dunce’s 
condition  or  character. 

1829  Carlyle  Voltaire  Misc.  Ess.  1872  II.  151  In  the  midst 
of  that  warfare  with  united  Duncedom.  1829  —  Novalis 
ibid.  197  Their  far-famed  campaign  against  Duncedom,  or 
that  which  called  itself  the  ‘  Old  School  ’  of  Literature. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Apr.  no  One  who  displays  the  true 
characteristic  of  Duncedom. 

Duncehood  (dfnshud).  [f.  as  prec.  + -hood.] 
The  quality,  condition,  or  character  of  a  dunce  or 
dunces  ;  mental  opacity. 

1829  Blackw.Mag,  XXVI.  561  The  seal  of  supreme  dunce- 
hood.  1837  Tails  Mag.  IV.  728  The  caution  or  dunce- 
hood  of  modern  booksellers.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ. 
Org.  v.  231  A  habit  of  dunce-hood  which  has  been  acquired 
by  the  passive  resistance  of  the  mind  to  the  reiteration  of 
the  same  matters. 

Duncely  (dzrnsli),  a.  rare.  [f.  Dunce  +  -ly  b] 
Like  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dunce. 

1826  Examiner  407/1  Duncely  scribes  and  clerks. 

Du  ncelv,  adv.  rare.  In  6  dunsly.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ly*'-.]  As  a  dunce;  fin  the  way  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy. 

c  1535  Latimer  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  374  He  is  wilfully 
witted,  Dunsly  learned,  .zealous  more  than  enough. 

Dunce-man,  Duns-man:  see  Dunce  sb.  i. 

+  Dumcer,  dumser.  Obs.  [T.  Duns ,  Dunce  + 
-er.]  An  adherent  of  Duns  Scotus,  a  Scotist ;  a 
follower  or  teacher  of  the  scholastic  divinity  and 
logic;  =  Dunce  3. 

c  1550  Becon  Jewel  of  Joy  9  [Latimer’s  teaching]  whyche 
thynge  dyuers  drowesy  dunsers  wyth  certayne  fals  fliynge 
flaterynge  Friers  coulde  not  abyde.  Ibid.  10  Drowned  in 
the  dirty  dregges  of  the  drowsy  dunsers. 

Duncery,  dunsery  (dzrnsari,  d2rnsri).  [f. 
Dunce  :  see  -ery.] 

f  1.  The  practice,  style,  or  character  of  a  Scotist 
or  Schoolman.  Obs. 

1560-70  SirT.  Smith  Orat.  iv.  in  Life{  1698)  App.  81  Here 
you  come  with  your  fine  and  logical  Distinction . .  as  tho’  we 
were  in  a  School  of  Dunsery.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11. 
(1851)  148  Prelaty,  under  whose  inquisitorious  and  tyran¬ 
nical  duncery  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.  1683 
Ken  nett  Erasm.  on  Folly  (1709)  75  The  more  of  duncery 
they  have,  the  more  of  pride,  and  the  greater  is  their  am¬ 
bition.  1687  Refl.  Dry  den's  Hind  <$-  P.  25  The  Author  of 
Pax  Vobis  ..your  Brother  in  Scholastick  Duncery. 

2.  The  state,  character,  or  practice  of  a  dunce  or 
dullard  ;  intellectual  dullness,  stupidity. 

1615  Sir  E.  Hoby  Curry-combe  i.  17  He  shewed  more 
foolery  then  Philosophy,  more  Dunsery  then  Diuinity.  1715 


Prideaux  Art.  Reform,  in  Universities  xxiv.  in  Life  (1748) 
216  To  the  discouragement  of  learning,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  duncery  and  idleness.  1881  Swinburne. in  Fortn. 
Rev.  Feb.  151  The  detestable  duncery  of  sham  Pindarics. 

Dunch  (dz?nj),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
dunsh.  [Derivation  unknown. 

Matzner  suggests  connexion  with  Icel.  dunka  to  resound, 
give  a  hollow  sound,  Sw.  dunka,  Da.  dunke  to  beat,  knock, 
thump,  throb ;  but  these  are  modern  forms,  having  no 
historical  connexion  with  English.] 

trails.  To  strike  or  push  with  a  short  rapid  blow  ; 
now  esp.  to  jog  with  the  elbow. 

a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott ,  Horn.  283  pat  tai  pe  dunchen  and 
prasten  pe  forSward  swiSe  toward  ti  dom.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  135/1  Dunchyn,  or  bunchyn,  tundo.  1789  D.  David¬ 
son  Seasons  49  (Jam.)  The  unco  brute  much  dunching 
dried  Frae  twa-year-alls  and  stirks.  1802  R.  Anderson 
Cumberld.  Ball.  25  When  Trummel .  cleek’d  her  on  his 
knee,  She  dunch’d  and  punch’d,  cried,  1  fuil,  let  be.!’ 
1827  Ann.  Reg.  198,  I  felt  his  skull  had  been  dunched  in. 
1887  Sir  W.  G.  Simpson  Aid  Golf  132  A  bad  ball,  which 
can  . .  be  dunched  along  the  ground  a  short  distance  with  a 
brassy.  Mod.  Sc.  Do  not  dunch  me  while  1  am  writing. 

Dunch.,  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
A  jog,  a  push  with  the  elbow,  a  smart  shock. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  135/1  Dunche,  or  lonche . . sonilus, 
stepitus . .  bombus .  c  1490  Ibid.  (MS.  K.)  Dvnche  {P.  dunch- 
inge),  tuncio,  percussio.  1811  Aiton  Agric .  Ayrsh.  Gloss. 
691  Dunch,  a  smart  push.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped 
xiii.  (1888)  118  She  ..struck  the  reef  with  such  a  dunch 
as  threw  us  all  flat  upon  the  deck. 

Dunch. ,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Derivation  uncer¬ 
tain  :  cf.  Dunny  af\  Dull  or  inert  in  the  senses, 
or  in  composition. 

1.  Deaf.  Dunch  down:  see  quot.  1578. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fain.  Ep.  (1577)  75,  I  haue 
spoken  with  Perianes  . .  and  as  he  was  deafe  and  moste 
dunch,  I  cried  out  more  in  speaking  vnto  him,  than  I  do  vse 
in  preaching.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  liii.  513  This  herbe 
is  called.. in  Latine  Typha. .  in  Englishe.  .Dunche  downe, 
bycause  the  downe  will  cause  one  to  be  deafe,  if  it  happen 
to  fall  into  the  eares.  1787  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Dunch , 
deaf.  W.  1888  Berkshire  Gloss.,  Dunch,  deaf. 

2.  Blind. 

?i6..  Clo7un's  Journey  to  London  (Somerset  dial.)  MS. 
Ashmole  36  If.  112  What  with  the  zmoke  and  what  with  the 
criez,  I  waz  amozt  blind  and  dunch  in  my  eyes.  1888  Bei'k- 
shire  Gloss.,  Dunch  passage,  a  cut  de  sac ;  the  term  4  blind 
passage  1  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense. 

3.  Heavy  or  doughy,  as  bread. 

1842  Akerman  Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  Dunch-dnmpling ,  a  hard 
dumpling,  made  of  flour  and  water.  1879  Jefferies  Wild 
Life  in  S.  C.  129  Priding  herself  that  [the  batch  of  bread] 
is  never  ‘dunch1  or  heavy.  [Hence  prob.,  in  midland 
dialects,  dunch  sb.,  dumpling.] 

Dunciad  (dtf'nsised).  [f.  Dunce  sb. :  see 
-ad  c.]  The  epic  of  dunces  :  name  of  a  well- 
known  poem  by  Pope.  Also,  the  world  or  com¬ 
monwealth  of  dunces.  Hence  Dunciadean,  a. 
nonce-wd. 

1728  Pope  (title)  The  Dunciad.  1742  —  Dunciad  iv.  604 
Tyrant  supreme  1  shall  three  Estates  command,  And  make 
one  Mighty  Dunciad  of  the  Land  !  1799  Morn.  Her.  in 

Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1800)  III.  169  Dunciadean  critics. 

Duncical  (dzrnsikal),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
dunsical.  [f.  Dunce  sb.  +  -ic  +  -al.] 

+  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scotists  or  to  the 
Scholastic  system.  Obs. 

1546  Coverdale  tr.  Calvin  on  Sacrament  Pref.  A  ij, 
Romisshe  idolatrers  and  diligent  studentes  of  duncicall 
dregges.  1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  1.  i.  3  b,  Miserable 
Sorbonists  and  dunsicall  Quidditaries.  1625  Gonsalvio' s 
Sp.  Inquis.  140  All  that  Sophisticall  and  Dunsicall  diuinitie. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dunce ;  dull-witted,  stupid, 
blockheaded. 

1588  J.  Harvey  Disc.  Probl.  65  Botched  vp.. after  a  rude, 
and  dunsicall  sort.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  viii.  ii.  §  26 
This  neck-question,  .the  most  dull  and  duncicall  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  able  to  aske.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  liii, 
Students  sottish  and  duncical.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
Wks.  1883  VIII.  303,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  foolish 
duncical  dog.  1841  Tails  Mag.  VIII.  7  Mathematics 
might  be  flogged  into  them  ..  as  readily  as  into  our  own 
dunsical  natures. 

B.  as  adv.  for  duncically. 

1624  Rand  Epil.  to  Skelton  s  El.  Rummyng,  King  Henry 
the  Eight  Had  a  good  conceit  Of  my  merry  vaine,  Though 
duncicall  plaine. 

Hence  J  Duncica  lity. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  Ded.  7  iij,  If  this  be  all  the 
Dunsicalitie  you  talke  of,  you  are  farre  more  nyce  then  any 
Universitie  man  of  mine  acquaintance. 

Du'ncify,  v.  rare.  [f.  Dunce  sb. :  see  -fy.] 
trails.  To  make  a  dunce  of.  Hence  Duncified 
ppl.  a .,  constituted  as  a  dunce. 

1597  i st  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  i.  1222  Let  this  dun¬ 
cified  worlde  esteeme  of  Spencer  and  Chaucer,  I’le  worshipp 
sweet  Mr.  Shakspeare.  1759  Warburton  Lett,  to  Hurd 
(1809)  286  A  fellow  ten  thousand  times  more  duncified  than 
dunce  Webster. 

Duncish  (dtrnsij),  a.  [f.  Dunce  sb.  +  -ish.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  dunce ;  dunce-like.  Hence 
Dtrncishly  adv. ;  Du  ncishness. 

1825  Fonblanque  in  IVestm.  Rev.  IV.  377  A  sentence  of 
impenetrable  duncishness.  1831  Examiner  162/1  Stupid 
by  nature,  and  dunceish  by  education.  1833  T.  Hook 
IVidmu  y  Marquess  x,  The  *  duncish  curate  as  his  lord- 
ship  called  him.  1834  Fonblanque  Eng.  under  7  A  dminist. 
(1837)  III.  161  Men,  who  read  the  broad  signs  of  the  times 
so  duncishly. 

Duncur :  see  dun  cur  s.v.  Dun  a.  3  c. 
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Dunder  (dsp'ndai).  [Corrupted  from  Sp. 
redundar  to  overflow.]  The  lees  or  dregs  of  cane- 
juice,  used  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  fermentation 
of  rum  ;  =  Dander  sb.2 

*793  Edwards  IV .  Indies  v.  ii.  II.  241  The  use  of  dunder 
in  the  making  of  rum,  answers  the  purpose  of  yeast  in  the 
fermentation  of  flower.  Ibid.,  Dunder  ..  is  the  lees  or 
feculencies  of  former  distillations.  Ibid.  240  To  provide  a 
dunder-cistern  of  at  least  3000  gallons.  1795  Sir  J.  Dal- 
rymple  Let.  to  Admiralty  5  The  miserable  ferment  called 
Dunder,  which  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  West  Indies. 

Dunder,  var.  of  Dunneu  v.  Sc. 

Dunderbolt,  dial.  f.  Thunderbolt,  a  belem- 
nite  ;  a  flint  arrow-head. 

Dunderhead  (dzundarhed).  [The  origin  of 
dunder  in  this  and  the  following  words  is  obscure. 

It  may  possibly  be  connected  with  Dunner  v.  and  ri.1 
(which  also  occur  as  dunder ) :  cf  also  Sc.  donner  to  stun  as 
with  a  blow  or  loud  noise  :  see  Donnered.  Some  associa¬ 
tion  between  dunder  and  blunder  appears  to  be  indicated 
by  the  change  of  Du.  donderbus  to  blunderbuss .] 

A  ponderously  stupid  person ;  a  blockhead,  a 
numskull. 

a  1625  Fletcher  Elder  Bro.  II.  iv,  Oh,  thou  dunderhead  1 
Wouldst  thou  be  ever  in  thy  wife’s  Syntaxis?  1629  Mas¬ 
singer  Picture  11.  i,  Recover,  dunder-head  !  <1 1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Dunder-head,  a  dull  heavy  Creature. 
1767  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xxv,  Shall  I  be  called  as 
many  blockheads,  numsculls,  doddypoles,  dunderheads  .. 
and  other  unsavoury  appellations.  1894  J.  N.  Maskelyne 
Sharps  <§■  Flats  i.  6  There  are  so  many  dunderheads  of 
all  nationalities  who  can  never  realise  the  truth  of  that 
simple  maxim. 

Hence  Dunderheadism,  practical  stupidity. 

1846  Poe  Wks.  (1864)  III.  115  Utter  and  inconceivable 
dunderheadism.  1881  Sala  in  Illustr.  Lond.  News  21  May 
491  Bureaucratic  and  police  dunderheadism. 

Dunder-headed,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Ponderously  stupid,  thick-headed. 

1825  Cobbett  Rur .  R  ides  { 1885)  II.  37  The  poor  scolded 
broken-hearted  boy  . .  becomes  dunder-headed  and  dull  for 
all  his  life-time.  1836  Wakley  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com .  15  Mar., 
Any  illiterate  and  dunder-headed  police  officer.  1872  Geo. 
Eliot  Middlem.  xlv,  He  regarded  it  as  a  mixture  of  jealousy 
and  dunderheaded  prejudice. 

Hence  Dunderheadedness,  gross  stupidity. 

1870  Sat.  Rev.  15  Jan.  80/2  This  dunderheadedness  of 
crime  which  is  brought  home  to  our  senses  by  reports  like 
these. 

Dunderpate  (dzunda-ipj't).  =  Dunderhead. 

1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb .  in.  i.  (1849)  140  A  dunderpate, 
like  the  owl,  the  stupidest  of  birds.  1829  J.  Jekyll  in 
Corr.  1 6  Mar.  vii.  (1894)  194  When  the  Republic,  like  Great 
Britain  at  this  day,  was  overrun  by  dunderpates. 

t  Dirnderwhelp.  Obs.  [see  above.]  A 
dunderheaded  ‘  whelp  ’,  a  contemptible  blockhead. 

1621  Fletcher  Wild-Goose  Chase  hi.  i,  What  a  purblind 
puppy  was  I  !.  .What  a  dunder-whelp,  To  let  him  domineer 
thus  !  a  1625  —  Women  Pleased  11.  vi,  You  know  what  a 
dunder-whelp  [Folio  1,  dundierwhelp]  my  master  is. 

Dun-diver,  [f.  Dun  a.  +  Diver  2.]  a.  The 
female  and  young  male  of  the  goosander  (Mergus 
merganser'),  b.  US.  local.  The  ruddy  duck. 

1678  Ray  Willughby's  Or  nit  h.  333  The  Dun-Diver  or 
Sparlin-fowl,  Merganser  fsemina.  1766  Pennant  Zool. 
(1776)  II.  556  The  Dun  Diver  or  female  is  less  than  the 
male.  1829  Darwin  in  Life  #  Lett.  (1887)  I.  175  I  shot 
whilst  in  Shrewsbury  a  Dundiver  (female  Goosander,  as 
I  suppose  you  know). 

Dune  (di«n).  [a.  mod.F.  dune  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  a.  ODu.  dtbia,  MDu.  dilne  (Du.  duin, 
mod.LG.  dune)  =  OE.  dun :  see  Down  j/a1]  A 
mound,  ridge,  or  hill  of  drifted  sand  on  the  sea- 
coast  (or,  rarely,  on  the  border  of  a  lake  or  river) ; 
applied  esp.  to  the  great  sand-hills  on  the  coast  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  In  earlier  English  use, 
down  occurs  :  see  Down  slid  3. 

1790  Roy  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  184  Supposing  the 
extremities  of  the  base  between  Fort  Revers  and  the  Dunes 
to  be  accurately  known.  1830-33  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  xxi. 
(1847)  312  By  the  aid  of  embankments  and  the  sand  dunes 
of  the  coast.  1832  De  La  Beche  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  79 
Indurated  dunes  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world  :  they 
have  been  noticed  by  Peron  in  New  Holland.  1855 
Longf.  Hiazv.  xvi.  10  On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo 
..Stood  the  lodge  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis.  1878  K.  John¬ 
ston  Africa  ii.  23  The  Sahara  presents  now  a  stretch  of 
sand,  then  hills  and  ravines,  Marshes  and  dunes.  1883 
Symonds  Italian  Byways  vii.  222  A  handful  of  horned 
poppies  from  the  dunes. 

b.  Comb.,  as  dune-like  adj. 

.1853.  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxi.  (1856)  270  Rolling  dune¬ 
like  hills. 

Dune,  obs.  f.  Din,  Down,  Dun  sb. 3 

Dunfish,  dun-fish.  US.  local.  (New 
England),  [f.  Dun  a.]  Cod  cured  by  dunning 
(see  Dun  vS  i  b). 

[Cf.  1792  Dumb-fish  s.v.  Dumb  a.  8.]  1828  Webster, 
Dun-fish.  1873  Celia  Thaxter  Isles  cf  Shoals  83  A  real 
dunfish  is  handsome,  cut  in  transparent  strips,  the  color  of 
brown  sherry  wine.  The  process  is  a  tedious  one. 

Dun-fly.  [f.  Dun  a .]  a.  A  kind  of  artificial 
fly  used  in  angling,  b.  A  kind  of  gadfly. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1883I  33  The  donne  flye : 
the  body  of  the  donne  woll.  1653  Walton  Angler  iv.  97, 

I  will  name,  .the  dun  flie,  the  stone  flie,  the  red  flie  [etc.]. 
1829  Glover  Hist.  Derby  I.  177  Oestrus  Curvicauda, 
Gadbee  or  Dun  Fly. 

Dung  (d»rj),  sb.  Forms  :  1-  dung,  (3  ding), 
4-6  dunge,  dong(e,  4-7  doung(e,  (6  dungue, 


doong,  6-7  dongue).  [OE.  dung  =  OF ris.  dung, 
OHO.  ttinga  manuring,  mod.G.  dung  and  diinger 
manure.  Cf.  also  Sw.  dynga  dung,  muck,  Da.  dynge 
heap,  hoard,  mass,  pile,  mod.Icel.  dyngja  heap,  dung. 
The  original  sense  is  uncertain  :  see  Kluge  s.v.] 

1.  Excrementitious  and  decayed  matter  employed 
to  fertilize  the  soil ;  manure. 

c  1000  jElfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  104/9  Eimus ,  dung. 
cn6o  Hatton  Gosp.  Luke  xiii.  8  Ic  hine  beweorpe  mid 
dunge.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  130  }>at  lawe  schal  ben 
a  laborer  and  leden  a-feld  dounge.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
1.  276  The  lond  aboute  a  roote  is  to  be  moued  A1  vpsodoun, 
and  flekis  shal  we  make  Of  donge  and  molde.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parz>.  127/1  Donge,  muck e,fimus,  letamen.  1583 
Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  44  What  kind  of  dung  is 
best  to  fatten  the  same  [barren  ground]  againe.  1616 
Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  533  It  will  be  good  to 
spread  Quicklime  vpon  the  plowed  ground  . .  the  haruest 
after  it  is  more  plentifull,  than  after  anie  other  dung  that 
a  man  can  inuent.  1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Garden , 
Dung  made  of  Leaves  that  are  well  rotted.  1875  lire's 
Diet.  Arts  III.  213  All  the  essential  fertilising  substances 
of  a  large  mass  of  home-made  dung. 

2.  (As  constituting  the  usual  manure)  The 
excrement  or  faeces  of  animals  (rarely  of  human 
beings)  :  as  cow -dung,  horse-dung,  pig' s-dung,  etc. 

1297  B-  Glouc.  (1724)  310  In  to  a  chambre  forene 
gadelyng  gan  wende..&  in  \>e  dunge  }?ar  Hudde  hym  J>ere 
longe.  a  1300  Sarmun  6  in  E.  F.  P.  (1862)  2  A  sakke 
ipudrid  ful  wij>  drit  and  ding,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
xiv.  64  pai  dight  paire  mete  with  dung  of  bestez  dried  at 
he  sonne.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  527  Donge  of  fowlis 
is  ful  necessary  To  londtiling.  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  17 
Horse-donge  is  the  worste  donge  that  is.. And  the  dounge 
of  douues  is  best,  but  it  muste  be  layde  vppon  the  grounde 
verye  thynne.  1535  Coverdale  2  Kings  xviii.  27  That  they 
maye  eate  their  owne  donge  and  drynke  their  owne  stale. 
1611  Bible  Job  xx.  7  Yet  he  shall  perish  for  euer,  like  his 
owne  doung.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 

I.  262  Now  this  dung  was  entirely  the  produce  of  the  fishes 
on  which  those  fowls  constantly  fed.  1817  J.  Bradbury 
Trav.  135  Having  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry 
buffaloe’s  dung,  we  made  a  fire. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  Applied  to  that  which  is 
morally  filthy  or  defiling ;  or  to  matter  that  is  vile, 
contemptible,  or  loathsome. 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  140  Heo  mot. . upholden  ham,  pet  heo  ne 
uallen  iSe  dunge  of  sunne.  e  1325  Rel.  Ant.  II.  191  Loverd 
king,  to  hori  ding  what  makith  man  so  hold  ?  1413  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  111.  viii.  55  They  were  fallen  and  leyen 
defyled  in  the  donge  of  synne.  1526-34  Tindale  Phil.  iii. 
8  For  whom  I  have  counted  all  thynge  losse,  and  do  iudge 
them  but  donge.  1577  Northbrooke  Dicing^  1843)  76  This 
dung  and  filth  of  ydlenesse.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus. 

II.  (1882)  95  For  greedinesse  of  a  little  mucke  or  dung  of 
the  earth,  (For  monie  is  no  better),  a  1677  Barrow  Serm. 
Wks.  1716  I.  16  The  dust  of  pelf,  the  dung  of  sensuality. 
1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  1.  i.  (1865)  !.  12  The  noteworthy 
Dead  is  sure  to  be  found  lying  under  infinite  dung,  no  end  of 
calumnies  and  stupidities  accumulated  upon  him. 

4.  Tailor's  slang.  A  term  of  obloquy,  applied  to 
journeymen  who  submit  to  the  masters’  terms,  work¬ 
ing  by  the  piece  instead  of  by  the  day,  or  working 
while  others  are  on  strike.  Cf.  Dunghill  2  d. 

1764  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  66/2  Who,  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  masters'  terms  . .  call  themselves  Flints.,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  those  who  submit,  and  are  in  derision  called 
by  the  first  Dungs.  1824  Ibid.  80  The  whole  body  of 
journeymen  tailors  is  divided  into  two  classes,  denominated 
Flints  and  Dungs  :  the  former  work  by  the  day  and  receive 
all  equal  wages ;  the  latter  work  generally  by  the  piece. 
1837  Whittock,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  430  (Tailor)  Any 
man  being  declared  a  ‘  dung  ’  for  working  too  fast.  1867 
Morning  Star  6  Aug.  7/1  He  said,  ‘  I  know  by  your  walk 
you  are  a  “dung!”'  (A  term  applied  to  men  who  work 
for  a  shop  where  the  hands  are  on  strike.) 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  dung-barge , 
-bed,  -boat,  - drag ,  - mere ,  -mixen  (i.e.  dung-heap), 
-pike,  -pit,  -yard,  etc. 

1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  IV.  xevi.  188  The  rudder 
of  a  *dung-barge.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  47  The  preference 
of  a  small  [hot^  house  over  a  *dung-bed.  a  1667  Cowley 
Answ.  Invit.  Cambridge  Wks.  1711  III.  63  The  Quondam 
*Dung-boat  is  made  gay.  1795  Hull  Advertiser  6  June  3/3 
Striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  *flung  drag.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  *Dung-Meers,  are  Places  or  Pits  where  Soils, 
Dungs,  Weeds,  etc.  are  mix’d  and  lie  and  rot  together  for 
some  time,  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry.  1480  Robt. 
Devyll  38  So  into  a  foule  *donge  myxen  he  her  caryed.  1861 
Mvsgrave  By-roads  12  Road-side  laystalls  and  dung-mixens 
removed  out  of  sight.  1530  Palsgr.  214/2  *Donge  pyke, 
fourche  a  fiant.  1658  Rowland  Moufet’s  Theat.  Ins.  Ep. 
Ded.,  Oyl  Beetles  ..  rowl  up  and  down  a  *dung-pil. 
1870  Ramsay  Rernin.  v.  (ed.  18)  86  Their  dung-hills  or 
*dung-pits.  1707-12  Mortimer  (J.),  Any  manner  of  vege¬ 
tables  cast  into  the  *dungyard. 

b.  objective,  instrumental,  etc,  as  dung-eater , 
-fiinding ;  dung-bred,  -feeding  adjs. 

a  1631  Drayton  Poems  IV.  1271  (Jod.)  I  scorn  all  earthly 
*dungbred  scarabees.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  (1889)  490 
Many  kinds  of  *dung-feeding  beetles.  1610  Healey  St. 
Aug.  Citie  of  God  691  Stercutius,  who  was  deified  for 
*dung-finding. 

c.  Special  combs. :  dung-bath  ( Dyeing ),  a 
mixture  of  dung,  usually  that  of  cows,  with  chalk 
in  warm  water,  used  to  remove  superfluous  mordant 
from  printed  calico ;  dung-beetle,  a  name  for 
the  dor-beetle  or  dumble-dore  ;  also  a  general  name 
for  the  group  of  beetles  which  roll  up  balls  of 
dung  ;  dung- bird,  (a)  the  hoopoe  ;  ( b )  =  dung- 
hunter  ;  dung-chafer  =  dung-beetle  ;  dung-cis¬ 
tern,  -copper,  a  vessel  containing  a  dung-bath; 


+  dung-farmer,  one  who  contracts  to  remove  dung 
and  refuse;  dung-fly,  a  two-winged  fly  of  the  genus 
Scatophaga,  feeding  in  ordure;  dung-gate,  -port, 
a  gate  through  which  dung  and  refuse  are  removed ; 
in  O.  T.,  the  name  of  a  gate  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
anus ;  dung-hunter,  -teaser,  the  Dirt-bird  or 
Dirty  Allan :  (see  qtiots.) ;  +  dung- wet  a.,  as  wet  as 
dung,  wet  through  ;  dung-worm,  a  worm  or  larva 
found  in  cow-dung,  used  as  bait.  Also  Dung-cart, 
-fork,  etc. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  153/2  The  chalk  occasionally  added 
to  the  *dung-bath  serves  to  neutralize  the  acids  as  they  are 
evolved  from  the  mordants.  1863-72  Watts  Diet .  Chem. 
II.  353  The  dung-bath  is  now  almost  wholly  superseded 
by  the  solutions  of  certain  salts,  viz.  the  double  phosphate 
of.  soda  and  lime,  arsenite  and  arsenate  of  soda,  and 
silicate  of  soda.  1634  Moufet  Theat.  Ins.  153  *Dung- 
beetle,  Sharnbugg.  1828  Darwin  in  Life  Lett.  I.  172 
A  bluish  metallic-coloured  dung-beetle.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  (1843). II.  280  The  common  *dung-chafer.  .flies 
with  great  rapidity  and  force.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  154/1 
The  goods  must  be.,  winched  through  a  fresh  *dung-cistern 
(commonly  called  a  *dung-copper».  1598  E.  Gilpin  Skial. 
(1878)  26  He’le  cry,  oh  rare,  at  a  *Dongfarmers  cart.  1599 
Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  69  The  dungferniers  seek  in  euery 
streete  by  exchange  to  buy  this  durtie  ware.  1616  Crt. 
<$■  Times  fas.  I  (1849)  I.  414  They  say  a  dung-farmer  gave 
him  his  death’s  wound.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat . 
Ins.  947  Merdivora  or  ^Dung-flies  are  of  divers  sorts.  1535 
Coverdale  Neh.  xii.  31  On  the  righte  hande  of  the  wall 
toward  the  *Donggate.  1657  W.  Rand  tr.  Gassendi  s  Life 
Peiresc  II.  152  The  Excrement,  .in  that  part  which  was 
near  the  Dung-gate,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  1.  (1662) 
144  Searching  into  the  pedigree  of  Paper,  it  cometh  into 
the  world  at  the  doungate,  raked  thence  in  Rags.  1766 
Pennant  Zool.  (1768)  II.  423  This  species  [of  Gull]  is 
likewise  called  by  some  the  *Dung  Hunter.  1885  Swain- 
son  Prov.  Names  Birds  210  Richardson's  Skua. .  [called] 
from  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  gulls  are  muting,  when,  in 
reality,  they  are  only  disgorging  fish  newly  caught.  .Dung 
bird  or  Dung  hunter.  1535  Coverdale  Neh.  ii.  13,  I  rode 
by  nighte  vnto  the  valley  porte.. and  to  the  *Dongporte. 
1841  Selby  in  Proc.  Beriu.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  9.  256  Arctic 
skua,  better  known  . .  by  the  name  of  the  *dung  teazer. 
1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stujfe  in  Harl.  Mi sc.  (1808-12)  VI.  180 
(D.)  Fishermen  cowthring  and  quaking,  *dung-wet  after  a 
storme.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  723  The  duke  of 
Alva  (wonderfully  wearied  in  the  late  skirmish,  and  dung 
wet).  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sufp., * Dung-worms .  .found  in 
great  plenty  among  cow-dung  in  September  and  October. 

Dung((tei)),».  Forms:  i  dyngian,4-6dong(e, 
(5  doong,  6  doung),  4-7  dunge,  4-  dung.  [I11 
OE.  dyngian  from  dung  do. ;  cf.  OFris.  donga,  denga, 
MHG.  tungen,  Ger.  diingen.  In  ME.  assimilated 
to,  or  formed  anew  from  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  manure  (ground)  with  dung;  to 
dress  with  manure. 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  104/8  Stercoratio , 
dingiung.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  99  Digge  aboute 
J>e  vyne  rotis  and  dung  hem  wel.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  127/ 1 
Dungen,  or  mukkyn  londe,  fimo.  1502  Caxton  s  Chron. 
Eng.  1.  (1520)  7/1  He  taught  men  to  donge  theyr  feldes. 
1548  Latimer  Ploughers  (Arb.)  19  The  ploughman. . tilleth 
hyslande..andsometymedoungeth  it.  1648 Gage  West Ind. 
xviii.  135  The  best  way  to  husband  or  dung  their  ground. 
1770-74  A.  Hunter  Georg.  Fss.  (1803)  I.  313  They  miss 
a  crop  by  dunging  an  improper  soil. 

fig.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  35  V  2  To  improve  and 
dung  his  Brains  with  this  prolifick  Powder  [snuff]. 

b.  Predicated  of  animals. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  15  b,  If  I  deliver  to  a  man 
mye  sheepe  to  dong  or  marie  his  land.  1607  Dekker 
Westw.  Hoe  11.  i.  Wks.  1873  H.  294  Doe  Iack-dawes  dung 
the  top  of  Paules  Steeple  still?  1759  tr.  Duhamel's  Husb. 
1.  iv.  (1762)  9  The  land  is  well  dunged  by  them. 

c.  Predicated  of  the  manure. 

1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  52  b,  Medic  fother  muste  be 
sowen  in  ApriL.lt  dongeth  the  ground  well.  1589  Pas- 
quill's  Ret.  5  The  carkases  of  the  deade  did  dunge  the 
grounde. 

2.  intr.  Of  animals  :  To  drop  or  eject  excrement. 
c  1470  Harding  Chron.  xxi.  iv,  In  [the  whiche  time]  no 

horsse  maye  dunge.  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  18  Let  them 
[shepe]  stande  stylle  a  good  season,  that  they  maye  donge. 
1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  11.  105  He  grases  on  the  Shore,  and 
dungs  like  a  Horse.  1791  J.  Whitaker  Rev.  Gibbon" s  Hist. 
256  (R.)  He  dungs  upon  it  at  last  from  the  dirty  tail  of 
Mahometanism.  1846  [see  Dunging  vbl.  sb.  2]. 

+  b.  traits.  Dung  out,  to  pass  as  excrement.  Obs. 
1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  8  Till  such  time  as  the 
lambe  beginne  to  dunge  out  the  milke  which  it  hath  gotten 
of  her  [an  ewe]. 

3.  Calico-printing.  To  immerse  in  a  dung-bath 
in  order  to  remove  superfluous  mordant. 

1836  [see  Dunging].  1875  Ure's  Diet .  Arts  I.  626  In 
dunging  calicoes.  Ibid.  628  A  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda, 
containing  from  10  to  50  grains  arsenic  acid  per  gallon, 
according  to  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  mordants  to  be 
dunged. 

Hence  Dunged  ppl.  a.,  covered  or  mixed  with 
dung ;  manured  ;  Dunger,  an  animal  that  dungs 
(Cotgr.  s.v.  Grumer). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  151  In  donged  lond.  1597-8 
Bp.  Hall  Sat.  v.  i.  116  To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag- 
tayled  sheepe.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  500  An  Infusion  of  the 
Medecine  in  Dunged  Water.  1651  R.  Child  in  Hartlib's 
Legacy  (1655)  11  Dung’d  land. 

Dung,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Ding  v.1 
||  Dungaree  (dfl-qgarf).  Also  dungeree. 

[Hind!  dungrC]  A  kind  of  coarse  inferior 

Indian  calico. 


DUNG-CART. 
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DUNG-POT. 


[1613  Capt.  Saris  in  Purchas  Pilgrimes  (1625-6^  I.  363 
(Y.)  The  sorts  requested,  and  prices  that  they  yielded.. 
Dongerijns,  the  finest,  twelve.]  1696  J.  F.  Merchant's 
Ware -ho.  14  Dungarees  is  another  sort  of  Callico  which  is 
course,  but  something  whiter  than  the  former,  yet  not 
so  fine,  but  is  much  stronger  than  the  Derribands.  X759 
Lend.  Mag.  XXVIII.  604  A  sail-cloth  called  Dungaree. 
1868  Miss  Frere  Deccan  Days  p.  xxiv.  (Y.),  Such  dungeree 
as  you  now  pay  half  a  rupee  a  yard  for. 

b.  pi.  Trousers  of  this  material. 

1891  R.  Kipling  City  Dreadf.  Nt.  40  He’s  got  his  dunga¬ 
rees  on. 

c.  atlrib.  and  Comb . 

1849  E.  E.  Napier  Ex  curs.  S.  Africa  II.  230  Blue 
dungaree  trowsers.  1890  W.  C.  Russell  My  Shipmate 
Louise  III.  xxxiii.  103  Clad  in  shirts  and  duck  or  dungaree 
breeches. 

Dirng-cart.  A  cart  used  to  convey  manure. 

c  1386 Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  216  He.  .fond  A  dong  Carte  as 
it  went  for  to  donge  lond.  1523  Fitzherb.  Hush.  §  146  To 
helpe  her  husbande  to  fyll  the  mucke  wayne  or  donge  cart. 
1606  Choice ,  Chance ,  etc.  (1881)  48  What  a  spight  it  was  to 
see  a  horse  of  seruice  drawe  in  a  doung-cart.  1865  Trollope 
Belton  Est.  xiii,  If  I  thought  that  no  one  would  see  me,  I’d 
fill  a  dung-cart  or  two. 

fig-.  1624  Heywood  Captives  1.  i,  Whele  about  thou  dun^ 
cart  of  diseases.  1636  B.  Jonson  Discov.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
764/2  Reducing  all  wit  to  the  original  dung-cart. 

Hence  Dung-cartful,  as  much  as  fills  a  dung-cart. 
1598  Mucedorus  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  235  I  have  kill’d 
a  dungcartful  at  the  least,  a  1659  Cleveland  Chym.  Magic 
18  Guts  at  least  a  Dung-cart  full. 

Dungeon  dzrnd^an),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-5  don- 
geoun,  -goun,  -gon,  -gen,  -gyn,  doun-,  dun- 
goun,  Sc.  dwngeoune,  -geown,  downgeowne, 
4-6  dongeon,  dungion,  5-6  doungeon,  -gen, 
6  dongion,  -gyon,  4-  dungeon.  /3.  4-9  Don¬ 
jon  (4  dunjon,  4-5  donjoun(e,  9  donjeon). 
[a.  F.  donjon  (12th  c.  in  Littre),  in  OF.  also  dan- 
jon,  dangon  —  Pr.  donjon ,  dompnhon  late  L. 
domnion-em  in  same  sense,  f.  domnus  (for  dominus) 
lord ;  thus  essentially  a  doublet  of  Dominion.] 

1.  The  great  tower  or  keep  of  a  castle,  situated 
in  the  innermost  court  or  bailey.  (To  this  the  archaic 
spelling  donjon  is  now  usually  appropriated.) 

a.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  224  Bath  the  castell  and  the 
dwngeoune.  c  1385  Chaucer  L .  G.  W.  937  Dido,  The  noble 
tour  of  Ylion  That  of  the  citee  was  the  cheef  dungeon. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  iii.  (1544)  6  a,  A  thousand  arblastes, 
bent  in  his  doungeoun.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
i.  23  Lohier.  .mounted  vp  vnto  the  dongeon  of  the  castell. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  288  Come  on  Sirs,  ye  shal 
enter  into  the  Dungeon,  for  then  shall  ye  be  sure  to  be 
Lordes  of  the  Castell.  1705  Lond .  Gaz.  No.  4164/3  The 
Governor,  .retired  into  the  Dungeon,  which  is  a  small  Fort 
within  the  great  one.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  vii, 
The  keep  or  dungeon  of  the  ancient  fort. 

p.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9926  \>e  thrid  [colur].  .castes  lem 
ouer  al  sa  bright,  J?at  reches  to  J>e  dunjon  light,  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  121  Steuen.  .did  reise  in  j^atcoste 
a  stalworth  donjon.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  12  The  castelle  and 
donjoune  held  still.  1678  tr.  Gaya’s  Art  of  War  11.  116 
Donjon,  a  place  of  Retreat  in  a  Town  or  Place,  to  capitulate 
in  with  greater  security  in  case  of  Extremity.  1691  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2727/2  After  this  we  fixed  our  Miners  to  the 
Donjon  or  Tower  within  the  Castle.  1813  Scott  Triervi. 
11.  x,  Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy.  1894  Baring- 
Gould  Deserts  S.  France  II.  xvi.  38  A  cylindrical  donjon, 
with  ancient  buildings  grouped  about  it. 

b.  More  fully,  donjon -  {dungeon--)  keep ,  -tower. 
1808  Scott  Marm.  I.  i,  The  battled  towers,  the  Donjon 
keep.  1813  —  Rokeby  it.  ii,  By  Brackenbury’s  dungeon- 
tower.  1849  James  Woodman  xi.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep. 
vi.  iii.  (1866)  828  It  was  in  the  donjon  keep  of  the  castle. 

C.  Arch.  (See  quot.) 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  Donjon  (Archit.),  a  small 
wooden  pavilion  raised  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  where 
anyone  may  command  a  fine  view. 

2.  A  strong  close  cell ;  a  dark  subterranean  place 
of  confinement ;  a  deep  dark  vault. 

13..  E.  E .  A llit.  P.  A.  1186  So  wel  is  me  in  J?ys  doel 
doungoun.  13 . .  Coer  de  L .  728  That  thou  d welle  in  a  fowle 
dongon.  c  1325  Body  $  Soul  471  in  Map' s  Poems  (Camden) 
345  The  eorthe  closede  hit  self  a^eyn,  And  the  dungoun 
was  for-dit.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  8  Preamb.,The  said 
Richard  was  taken  and  imprisoned  in  a  doungen  and  a  depe 
pytt  under  grounde.  1604  Shaks .Oth.  iii.  iii.  271, 1  had  rather 
De  a  Toad,  And  Hue  vpon  the  vapour  of  a  Dungeon.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ii.  317  The  King  of  Heav’n  hath  doom’d 
This  place  our  dungeon.  1713  Berkeley  Guardian  No. 
39.  p  3  Beneath  the  castle  I  could  discern  vast  dungeons. 
1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  7  When  the  fortunes  of  the  fight 
do  not  hurry  the  combatant  to  dungeon  or  stake. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2835  ‘  In  helle’,  he  says,  1  es  na 
raunceon For  na  helpe  may  be  in  J>at  dungeon.  CX430 
Lydg.  Min.  Poems  251  (Matz.)  That  worldly  waves  with 
there  mortal  deluge  Ne  drowne  me  nat  in  ther  dreed ful 
dongoun.  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Col.  2  In 
the  deepe  doungeon  of  ignorance.  1671  Milton  Samson 
156  Thou  art  become  . .  The  dungeon  of  thyself.  1832 
G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  <$-  Gl.  68  Palissy  . .  confined  within 
the  dungeon  of  his  own  breast,  those  feelings  of  bitterness. 
X87X  R.  Ellis  Catullus  Ixviii.  102  Strangely  the  land's  last 
verge  holds  him,  a  dungeon  of  earth. 

t  b.  A  habitation,  mansion  :  also  fig.  Obs . 
1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  vm.  xxiv.  (1554)  194  b,  Up  to  the 
rich  sterry  bright  dongeon.  .Called  Arthurs  constellacion. 
—  Lykc  thy n  Audience  etc.  in  Pol.  Eel.  L.  Poems  ( 1866) 
25  Dyogenes  lay  in  a  smalle  dongeon,  In  sondre  wedyrs 
which  turnyd  as  a  balle.  1443  —  Prospect  Peace  in  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  21 1  Briht  was  the  sterre  ovir  the  dongoun 
moost,  Wher  the  hevenly  queen  lay  poorly  in  jesyne. 


c.  Applied  to  a  person  of  profound  learning  or 
wisdom:  =  ‘deep  mine  or  receptacle.’  {Sc.  and 
north,  dial.) 

1773  in  Boswell  frill.  Tour  Hebrides  22  Oct.,  Lady  Loch- 
bury  said,  ‘  he  was  a  dungeon  of  wit  ’.  1832-53  Whistle - 

binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  iii.  81  Although  he’s  a  dungeon  o’ 
Latin  and  Greek.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v. 
Duitgeonable ,  ‘  He’s  a  dungeon  o'  wit’,  very  shrewd.  Mod. 
Sc.  He  is  a  perfect  dungeon  of  learning. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb. :  Of  or  belonging  .  to  a 
dungeon,  as  dungeon-bolt ,  - cell ,  -door,  -floor,  - for¬ 
tress ,  - gate ,  - vault ,  etc. ;  dungeon-keep,  -tower 
(see  1  b).  Also  dungeon-like  adj. 

1813  Scott  Rokeby  iv.  xxii,  A  fearful  vision.  .Of  *dungeon- 
bolts  and  fetters  worn.  1814  —  Ld.  of  Isles  iii.  iv,  From 
lowest  *dungeon  cell  To  highest  tower,  a  1743  Savage 
Wks.  (1775)  II.  107  (Jod.)  Where  *dungeon  damps  arise 
Diseas’d  he  pines,  c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Hath.  v.  720 
The  gayleris  were  sore  afrayde  of  certeyn  light  at  the 
*dongeon-doore.  1645  Milton  Tctrach.  Wks.  (1847)  1 83/ 2 
This  is  that  grisly  porter,  who . .  claps  the  *dungeon-gate  upon 
them.  1864  A.  McKay  Hist.  Kilmarnock  98  Above  were 
two  ^dungeon-like  apartments.  1856  W.  E.  Aytoun  Both- 
well  (1857)  2  They  riot  o’er  my  ^dungeon-vault.  1810 
Montgomery  Poems ,  Old  Man's  Song  viii,  To  burst  these 
*dungeon-walls  of  clay. 

Hence  Dungeonable  a.  {north,  dial. ‘deep’, 
shrewd,  knowing  (cf.  3  c).  Dungeonly,  Du  n- 
geony  a dungeon-like. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  42  None  but  the  God  of 
heauen  may  . .  returne  Conquerour  from  that  dungeonly 
Kingdome.  1674-91  Ray  N.  C.  Words  22  A  Dungeonable 
Body;  a  shrewd  person,  or,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  a 
divelish  Fellow.  1823  in  Life  of  Dean  Hook  I.  360  Unaired 
dungeony  rooms  of  a  bachelor’s  house.  X855  Robinson 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Dungeonable ,  deep,  knowing. 

Dungeon  (dtrnd^on),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails. 
To  put  or  keep  in  a  dungeon  or  cell ;  to  imprison  ; 
to  shut  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  dungeon. 

1615  T.  Adams  Blacke  Devill  76  If  he  once  recovers  him 
into  his  prison  he  will  dungeon  him.  1645  Bp.  Hall 
Remedy  Discontents  124  Are  we  dungeon’d  up  from  the 
sight  of  the  Sun?  1819  Shelley  Cenci  11.  i,  You  said 
nothing  Of  how  I  might  be  dungeoned  like  a  madman. 
1884  Tennyson  Becket  v.  ii.  193  They . .  Kill’d  half  the  crew, 
dungeon’d  the  other  half  In  Pevensey  Castle. 

Plence  Du  ngeoned///,  a.,  Du  ngeoning  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. ;  also  Du  ngeoner,  one  who  or  that 
which  dungeons. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  4  The  prisoner  that  is 
allowed  to  walk  abroad,  though  with  his  keeper,  is  not  so 
miserable  as  the  dungeoned.  1795  Southey  Vis.  Maid  of 
Orleans  1.  30  A  dungeon’d  wretch.  1820  Examiner  No. 
650.  620/1  The  dungeonings  and  ironings  of  Reformers. 
a  1821  Keats  Lines  to  Fanny  33  That  most  hateful  land, 
Dungeoner  of  my  friends. 

Dirng-fork. 

1.  A  three-  or  four-pronged  fork  used  to  lift  or 
spread  dung  ;  a  kind  of  pitchfork. 

C1430  Lydg.  Chorle  t$*  Byrde  (Roxb.)  13  To  a  chorle  a 
dongforke  in  his  honde.  1530  Palsgr.  214/2  Donge  forke, 
fourche  a  fan.  1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  324 
A  Dung-fork  is  a  Tool  of  3  Tines  or  Pikes,  for  the  better 
casting  of  Dung.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  x.  254  The  manure. . 
so  far  rotted  as  to  be  easily  divisible  by  the  dung-fork.  1875 
Tennyson  Q.  Mary  11.  ii,  The  reeking  dungfork  master  of 
the  mace  ! 

attrib.  1674  Flatman  To  Mr.  Austin  9  Our  Noddles 
understand  them  can  No  more,  than  read  that  dung  fork, 
pothook  hand  That  in  Queen’s  Cqlledge  Library  does  stand. 

2.  Enlom.  The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvae  of 
certain  coleopterous  insects  carry  their  excrement ; 
a  fecifork. 

Dtrng-heap.  A  heap  of  dung,  a  dunghill. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxvii.  103  Ne  fyndest  thou 
non  so  fyl  dung-heep.  1393  [sec  next  1].  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhode  11.  liii.  (1869)  96  Eche  wight  is  strong  on  his  owen 
dung  hep,  and  tristeth  to  his  cuntree  ;  He  is  heere  in  his 
cun  tree,  on  his  dung  hep.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <5*  Pr.  11.  v, 

*  Dungheaps’  lying  quiet  at  most  doors. 

Dunghill  (dzrqhil),  sb. 

1.  A  heap  or  hillock  of  dung  or  refuse. 

c  1320  SeuynSag.  (W.)24i7  To-delue  anon  in  thi  donghel. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  109  For  ypocrysie  in  latyn  is  lykned 
to  a  dongehul  [1393  C.  xvii.  265  doutighep].  1484  Caxton 
P'ables  of  JEsop  1.  1,  As  a  Cok  ones  sought  his  pasture  in 
the  donghylle  he  fond  a  precious  stone.  1697  Sir  T.  P. 
Blount  Ess.  29  Raking  of  Dunghills  is  an  Employment 
more  fit  for  a  Scavenger  than  a  Gentleman.  1776  Adam 
Smith  W.  N.  ii.  iii.  (1869)  I.  352  One  half,  perhaps,  of  these 
provisions  is  thrown  to  the  dunghill.  1843  Lever  J.  Hinton 
xx,  Mud  hovels,  with  their  dunghills,  .around  them, 
b.  In  proverbs  and  locutions. 

1546  J.  Hf.ywood  Prov.  (1867)  25  But  he  was  at  home  there, 
he  might  speake  his  will,  Euery  cock  is  proude  on  his  owne 
dunghill.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  43  Alexander 
and  Darius,  when  they  straue  who  should  be  Cocke  of  thys 
worlds  dunghill.  1857  Trollope  Three  Clerks  xl,  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  was  the  cock  of  this  dung-hill.  1879  Froude 
Caesar  xv.  233  What  he  [Cicero]  could  not  say  in  the 
Forum  he  thought  he  might  venture  on  with  impunity  in 
the  Senate,  which  might  be  called  his  own  dunghill. 

2.  trails/,  and  fig.  a.  A  heap  or  repository  of 
filth  or  rubbish;  often  applied  depreciatively  to 
the  earth,  and  to  the  human  body.  Also  as  the  type 
of  the  lowest  or  most  degraded  situation. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  147  b,  Y®  foule  & 
fylthy  donghyll  of  this  \Vorld,  1540  Morysine  Vives ’ 
Introd.Wysd.  C  ij,  The  fayrest  body  is  nothing  els  but 
a  doungehyll  covered  in  white  and  purple.  1559  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Salisbury  ix,  And  buryed  in  the  dounghil  of  defame. 
1617  Middleton  &  Rowley  Fair  Quarrel  il  i,  More  to  be 


loath’d  than  vileness  or  sin’s  dunghill.  1692  Washington 
tr.  Miltons  Def.  Pop.  v.  (1851)  133  For  matter  of  Books 
there  is  no  body  publishes  huger  Dunghils  than  you.  1768 
Woman  of  Honor  II.  40  Considering  the  condition  from 
which  this  son  of  a  dunghill  sprung.  1785  Grose  Diet. 
Vulg.  Tongue  s.v.,  Moving  dunghill,  a  dirty  filthy  man  or 
woman.  1817  Cobbett  Wks.  XXXII.  40  Those  who  have 
risen  suddenly  from  the  dunghill  to  a  chariot. 

b.  Applied  opprobriously  to  a  person  of  evil 
life,  or  of  base  station. 

1553  Becon  R cliques  of  Rome  (1563)  105  Shal  yc  vile  dong- 
hills  of  the  earth  presume  to  alter  and  chaunge  the  blessed 
and  euerlasting  Testament  of  y  only  begotten  sonne  of  God  ? 
1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  iii.  87  Out,  dunghill !  dar’st  thou 
braue  a  Nobleman?  1665  J.  Spencer  Vulg.  Pi'oph.  49 
Paracelsus  . .  was  a  walking  Dunghil  (so  offensive  and  cor¬ 
rupt  his  life). 

c.  With  reference  to  the  dunghill  cock  (see  3  d), 
a  man  who  is  not  ‘  game’,  a  coward  or  spiritless 
fellow.  To  die  dunghill ,  to  die  as  a  coward,  not 
to  die ‘game’,  d.  =  Dung  4. 

1756  W.  Toldervy  Hist.  Two  Orphans  IV.  52  Submit,  be 
a  wretch,  and  die  dunghill.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  358  There 
would  be  no  sport,  as  the  combatants  were  both  reckoned 
dunghills.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Dunghill,  a 
coward  ;  a  cockpit  phrase,  all  but  game  cocks  being  stiled 
dunghills  ;  to  die  dunghill ,  to  repent  or  shew  any  signs  of 
contrition  at  the  gallows.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xliii,  To  see 
.  .whether  the  heroes  of  the  day  are,  in  the  heroic  language 
of  insurgent  tailors,  flints  or  dunghills. 

3.  attrib .  and  Comb.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
dunghill,  as  dunghill  beetle ,  raker ,  etc.  b.  Fit 
for  or  vile  as  a  dunghill.  c.  Cowardly,  or  show¬ 
ing  no  fight,  as  the  dunghill  cock. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  192  (Matz.)  A  downghille  doke 
as  deynte  as  a  snyghte.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII.  7 
A  dongehyll  knave  and  vyle  borne  viileyne.  1583  Stubbes 
Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)39  This  dunghill  trade  of  Brokerie. 
1601  Cornwallyes  Ess.  xxv,  Many  Dung-hill  Birdes-have 
maintained  infinite  labours,  assisted  onely  with  the  fame  of 
making  their  sonnes  Gentlemen.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard 
Texts  423  Rich  offerings.. were  made  to  that  dunghill 
Deity.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  1009  Some 
call  the  Pilularius  the  dunghill  Beetle,  because  it  breeds 
from  dung  and  filth.  1670  Brooks  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  54  God 
never  loves  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon 
a  dunghill-spirited  man.  X684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  Progr.  11. 
55  The  Dunghil-raker,  Spider,  Hen,  The  Chicken  too  to 
me  Hath  taught  a  Lesson.  1794  Southey  Wat  Tyler  m.  ii, 
My  liege,  ’twas  wisely  ordered,  to  destroy  The  dunghill- 
rabble.  1889  Swinburne  Study  of  Ben  Jonson  70  Some 
dunghill  gazetteer  of  this  very  present  day. 

d.  Special  combs. ;  dunghill-cock, -fowl,  -hen, 
common  barndoor  fowls,  as  distinguished  from  the 
game-cock,  etc. ;  so  dunghill  craven. 

X580  G.  Harvey  3  proper  wit  tie  Lett.  29  [There  are]  Asses 
in  Lions  skins;  *dunglecocks.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  V.  163  The  game-cock  being  by  no  means  so  fruitful 
as  the  ungenerous  dunghill-cock.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac. 
(1737)  III.  218  The  difference  ..  between  the  game-cock, 
and  the  *dunghill-craven.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  112 
A  few  *dung-hill  fowls  were  also  found  on  these  islands. 
i6ix  Cotgr.,  Vne  poule  de  pailler,  a  *dunghill  henne,  a 
henne  thats  fed  at  the  barne  doore. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce-wds.)  Dunghill  v.  trans 
to  make  up  into  a  dunghill ;  in  quot  .fig.  f  Dung- 
hillry,  vile  condition  or  practice.  Du*nghilly  a., 
like  or  characteristic  of  a  dunghill  ;  vile,  ignoble. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  205  Where  I  see 
nobilitie  betraid  to  donghillrie,  and  learning  to  doultrie. 
1632  Massinger  &  Field  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  Poor,  de¬ 
generate,  dunghilly  blood  and  breeding.  1662  J.  Chandler 
Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  115  It  hides  part  of  a  stinking  or 
Dunghilly  ferment  under  the  soureness  of  the  milk,  i860 
All  Year  Round  No.  45.  438  Where  all  the  lees  of  Stamboul 
were  dunghilled  up  into  one  reeking  mass  of  infamy. 

Dunging  (cta-gig),  vbl.sb.  [f.  Dung  v.  +  -ing  L 
Cf.  Ger.  diingung.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Dung. 

1.  The  manuring  of  land  ;  concr.  manure,  dung. 

c  1000  [see  Dung  v.  i],  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  238 
Lupyne  and  ficchis  slayn,  and  on  their  roote  Vpdried,  are 
as  dongyng,  londis  boote.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  74  b, 
Dungyng  hurteth  Date  trees.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St. 
Gt.  Brit.  1.  1.  iii.  (1743)  11  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  it  . .  will 
bear  good  Barley  for  almost  20  years  without  dunging. 

2.  Dropping  of  excrement. 

1617  Markham  Caval.  hi.  24  Which  you  shall  know  by  his 
dunging.  1725  Bradley  Pam.  Diet.  s.v.  Pheasant  taking. 
If  you  perceive  by  their  dunging  and  scraping,  that  they 
frequent  any  Place.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  1 1. 109  By  eating,  by  treading,  by  dunging,  by  staling. 

3.  Calico-printing.  The  operation  of  passing 
the  cloth  through  a  dung-bath.  Also  atlrib. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  153/2  The  dunging  is  . .  one  of  the 
most  important  ..  processes  in  calico-printing.  1875  Ure's 
Diet.  A  rls  I.  627  Dunging  salts,  or  liquors,  are  now  made 
by  the  manufacturing  chemist. 

tDu’ngish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dung  sb.  + 
-ish.]  Of  the  nature  of  dung  ;  vile. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  46  Dongysh  and  fylthie  tradicions.  1628 
Gaule  Pract.  The.  (1629)  126  No  lesse  dungish  and  brutish. 

t  Dungleeock.  Obs.  =  Dunghill  cock. 

+  Dirngled,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  ?  =  Dunghilled,  thrown 
on  a  dunghill. 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  To  Rdr.  332  As  if  a  dungled 
Asse  should  die. 

Dung-pot.  Now  dial.  A  tub  for  carrying 
manure,  etc.,  of  which  a  pair  is  borne  by  a  pack- 
horse;  also  a  low- wheeled  cart  for  the  same  purpose. 

1388-9  Abingdon  Acc.  (Camden)  58,  Ij  wylpottis.  .j  dung* 
pot.  1552  Huloet,  Dunge  cart  or  dunge  potte  made  of 
wickers,  scirpea.  1575-6  Act  18  Elis.  c.  10.  §  1  Everye  person 
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. .  shalbe  charged  to  finde  . .  one  Carte  . .  Tumbrell,  Dounge 
Pott  or  Courte.  .for.  .repayringe  of  the  Highe  wayes.  c  1710 
C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  171  A  horse  wcu  draws  a  sort  of 
carriage,  the  wheeles  like  a  Dung-pott.  1881  in  Isle  of 
Wight  Gloss.  1888  in  Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  IVord-bk. 

Dungy  (d»'i)i),  a.  [f.  Dung  s6.  +-y  1.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  dung  ;  abounding  in  dung. 
1606  Shaks.  Ant.  .5-  Cl.  1.  i.  35  Our  dungie  earth  alike 

Feeds  Beast  as  Man.  167s  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  21  The 
best  dungy  compost. 

2.  Foul  or  filthy  as  dung;  vile,  defiling. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xlvii.  (1869)  160,  I  am 
foule.  .stinkmge  and  dungy.  1399  Marston  Sco.  V ill  ante, 
To  Detraction  165  My  mind  disdaines  the  dungy  muddy 
scum  Of  abiect  thoughts.  1611  Bible  Dent.  xxix.  17  Their 
idols  [marg.  dungy  gods],  wood  and  stone,  i860  Pusey 
Min.  Proph.  Hoseaix.  10  Scripture  gives  disgraceful  names 
to  the  idols  (as  abominations,  nothings,  dungy  things). 

Dunite  (do-nait).  Min.  (See  quot.  1879.) 

1868  Dana  Min.  258  Dunyte.  1874  Dawkins  Ess.  v.  137 
The  peridot  rock  of  New  Zealand  known  as  dunite.  1879 
Rutley  ■SYttrfy  Rocks  xiii.  265  Dunite  (so  named  from  Dun 
Mountain  in  New  Zealand,  which  consists  in  great  part  of 
this  rock  and  serpentine)  is  a  crystalline-granular  aggregate 
of  olivine  and  chromic-iron. 

II  Duniwassal  (dti  ni  |  wa'sal).  Also  duniwassel, 
-waisle,  dunni-,  duinnie-wassal,  dunniwassel. 
[Gael,  duine  uasal  lit.  gentleman,  —  duine  man  + 
uasal  gentle,  noble,  well-born.]  A  (Highland) 
gentleman  ;  a  gentleman  of  secondary  rank,  below 
the  chief,  a  yeoman  ;  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank. 

c  1563  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1814)  357  (Jam.) 
The  king.  . caused  many  of  the  great  Duny  vassalis  to  shew 
thair  holding.  1639  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Consul,  to  Parlt. 
VVks.  (1711)  187  That.. the  overseers  of  ministers,  deacons 
and  elders,  be  named  duniwassels  of  the  kirk.  1681  Colvil 
Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  60  Though  some.  Sir,  of  our  duni- 
waisles  Stood  out,  like  Eglinton  and  Cassils.  1802  Scott 
Bonny  Dundee  viii,  There  are  wild  Duniewassals  three 
thousand  times  three,  Will  cry  hoigh  !  for  the  bonnet-o’ 
Bonny  Dundee.  1814  —  Wav.  xvi,  His  bonnet  had  a  short 
feather,  which  indicated  his  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  Duinhe- 
Wassell  or  sort  of  gentleman.  1884  Times  18  Mar.  7  The 
feathers  . .  indicated  gentility  . .  the  42nd  being  duinnie- 
wassals,  or  small  gentry. 

Dunkadoo  (clznjkadt?)  [Echoic:  from  the 
bird’s  cry.]  Popular  name  in  New  England  of  the 
American  bittern  ( Botaurus  mugitans). 

Dunkard  (dzrgkard).  U.S.  =DunkeuE 

1784  J .  Brown  Hist.  Brit.  Ch.  I.  xii.  336  Dunkards,  whose 
men  and  women  live  in  separate  communities.  1896  Chr. 
World  21  May  403/1  The  Dunkards  are  to  be  found  in 
twenty  of  the  United  States,  the  total  membership  being 
about  75,000.  Ibid.,  A  Dunkard  minister  made  a  speech. 

Dunker1  (d»-qkar),  Tunker  (to-qkar).  [ad. 
Ger.  tunker ,  f.  tunken  ( dunken )  to  dip.]  A  member 
of  a  body  of  German-American  Baptists,  who 
administer  baptism  only  to  adults,  and  by  triple 
immersion. 

They  settled  in  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  i8thc.,  whence 
they  spread  into  Ohio  and  other  states. 

1756  G.  Washington  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  354  The  Dunkers 
(who  are  all  Doctors)  entertain  the  Indians  who  are  wounded 
here.  1785  J.  Q.  Adams  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  533  The  Quakers 
and  Moravians,  Dunkers,  Mennonites,  or  other  worthy 
people  in  Pennsylvania.  1796  Morse  Avier.  Geog.  I.  281 
The  words  Tunkers  and  Tumblers  have  been  corruptly 
written  Dunkers  and  Dumplers.  1858-60  Gardner  Faiths 
World  I.  770/1  The  Dunkers  hold  that  celibacy  is  not 
binding,  .but  that  it  is  to  be  commended  as  a  virtue.  1886 
Blunt  Diet.  Sects  602/1  Settlements  were  formed  by  the 
emigration  of  married  Tunkers  to  other  parts. 

Dunker  2y  corruption  of  Dunkirk  :  see  next. 

1631  Fitz-Geffray  Curse  of  Corn-horders  14  Suffered  to 
be  a  prey  to  Dunkers  abroad,  and  to  as  bad  at  home. 

Dunkirk  (dzrnkatk).  Name  of  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  French  Flanders  ;  hence,  a  privateer  vessel 
of  that  town.  Also  transf.  and  Jig. 

1602  Dekker  Satirom.  Wks.  1873  I*  200  Ik  march  through 
thy  dunkirkes  guts  for  shooting  jestes  at  me.  1607  Walk- 
ington  Opt.  Glass  89  Like  to  roving  Dunkirkes,  or  robbing 
pyrats.  ^1625  Fletcher  Elder  Bro.  iv.  ii,  Quite  shot 
through  'tween  Wind  and  Water  by  a  she-Dunkirk.  1629 
Chur  chut.  Acc.  Ki r ton-in- Lindsey  in  Antiquary  (1888) 
Dec.  21  A  trawler  . .  that  was  taken  with  Dunkerkes. 
1888  Athenaeum  17  Mar.  335/1  Of  persons  robbed  on  the 
sea  by  Dunkirks  we  have  several  examples  [in  the  Don¬ 
caster  records]. 

DuTikirker.  [f.  prec.  +  -ER1.]  A  privateer 
belonging  to  Dunkirk,  or  one  of  its  crew. 

1603  Crt.  <$*  Times  Jas.  I  (1849)  I.  4  The  Dunkirkers 
have  been  very  busy  with  us  of  late,  and.  .took  three  pinks 
coming  from  Flushing.  1625  Crt.  Times  Chas.  I.  (1848) 

I.  50  There  are  brought  into  Plymouth  three  long  boats  full 
of  Dunkirkers.  1659  Fuller  App.  Inj.  Iutioc.  (1840)  373 
A  Dunkirker,  who  delights  to  prey  on  poor  merchants’  ships. 

Dunkle  (drrqk'l),  v.  Sc.  Also  dunckle.  [A 
parallel  form  to  Duntle,  Dimple  :  cf.  the  parallel 
forms  cri tuple,  crumple ,  crinkle ,  crunkle ,  dingle, 
dim b l el]  trans.  To  make  a  dint  or  pit  in  ;  to  dint. 

1822  Galt  Sir  A.  Wylie  III.  xxxiii.  284  We  think  his 
harnpan’s  surely  dunklet.  1830  —  Lawrie  T.  11.  i.  (1849)42 
Without  very  deeply  dunkling  the  truth. 

Dunkle  (dwqk’l),  sb.  Sc.  [Goes  with  prec.  vb.] 

‘  The  dint  made  or  cavity  produced  by  a  blow,  or 
in  consequence  of  a  fall’  (Jam.). 

1821  Galt  in  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  6  [It]  would  have  left  both 
doors  and  dunkles  in  her  character. 

Dunlin  (do  nlin).  [dial,  form  of  dunling,  f. 
Dun  a.  +  -ling.  Cf.  dunnock. ]  The  red-backed 
sandpiper  ( Tringa  alpina  or  variabilis),  a  Euro¬ 


pean  migratory  bird,  abundant  at  certain  seasons 
on  the  sea-coast.  Also  an  American  species  or  sub¬ 
species  ( T.  pacified). 

•531-2  in  Rogers  A gric.  Prices  III.  185/1.  1678  Ray 
Willughby's  Ornith.  in.  xii.  305  The  North-Country  Dunlin 
..is  about  the  bigness  of  the  Jack-Snipe.  1766  Pennant 
Pool.  (1776)  II.  471  Dunlin ,  this  species  is  at  once  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  others  by  the  singularity  of  its  colours. 
1877  Besant  &  Rice  Son  of  Vulc.  1.  xiii,  A  flock  of  ox- 
birds,  or  dunlins,  digging  out  the  juicy  slugs  from  the  mud. 

Dunnage  {dvnedz),  sb.  Naut.  [In  17th  c. 
dynnage,  dinnage  :  origin  unascertained. 

Cf.  Du.  dim ,  LG.  diin  thin,  diinne  twige  brushwood.] 
Light  material,  as  brushwood,  mats,  and  the  like, 
stowed  among  and  beneath  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  to 
keep  it  from  injury  by  chafing  or  wet ;  any  lighter 
or  less  valuable  articles  of  the  cargo  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

1623  Whitbourne  Newfoutidland  75  Mats  and  dynnage 
vnder  the  Salt,  and  Salt  ShoueL  1755  Magens  Insurances 
II.  101  To  take  Care  of  the  requisite  Dunnage  and  Bavins 
at  the  Bottom.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xxix.  98  We 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  hold.. with  dried  brush,  for  dun¬ 
nage.  1863  Reade  Hard  Cash  I.  198  He  had  stowed  his 
dunnage,  many  hundred  bundles  of  light  flexible  canes 
from  Sumatra  and  Malacca. 

attrib.  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  116  Dunnage  bat¬ 
tens,  pieces  of  oak  or  fir,  about  two  inches  square,  nailed 
athwart  the  flat  of  the  orlop,  to  prevent  wet  from  damaging 
the  cables,  and  to  admit  air.  i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
VII.  73  Dunnage  wood  26 d.  per  100  pieces.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk Dunnage  gratings ,  express  gratings 
placed  on  a  steamer’s  deck  to  place  cargo  upon,  serving  as 
dunnage.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  1  Feb.  4/2  They  store  there 
the  dunnage  mats  used  for  the  cargo.  [When  guano  was 
shipped  in  bulk  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  the  hold  was  lined 
with  guano  in  bags^  called  dunnage-bags ,  to  protect  the  rest 
and  for  better  packing ;  so  with  various  other  commodities.] 
If  Loosely  used  for  miscellaneous  baggage ;  slang , 
a  sailor’s  or  tramp’s  clothes. 

1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Lab.  (1861)  I.  262.  1873  Slang 

Diet.,  Dunnage ,  baggage,  clothes.  1885  C.  A.  Neid£ 
Cruise  of  Aurora  105  (Cent.)  Some  of  the  dunnage  and 
the  tent  would  need  to  be  dried  before  being  packed. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Apr.  2/1  The  other  dunnage  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  odds  and  ends,  such  as  a  sextant,  a  little 
mahogany  sea  chest,  strings  of  candles,  bread  bags,  rusty 
scissors,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

Du*nnage,  v.  Naut.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans ,  To 
stow  or  secure  with  dunnage.  Also  intr.  for  rejl. 

c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seamans  Catech.  63  Dunnage  as  high 
as  the  kelson,  .to  prevent  water  getting  to  the  casks.  1865 
J.  Lef.s  Laws  Brit.  Shipping  (ed.  9)  190  The  vessel  must 
also  be  properly  dunnaged  in  the  bottom  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  hold,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  loading.  1867  Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.  s.v.,  A  vessel  dunnages  below  the  dry 
cargo  to  keep  it  from  bilge-water.  1884  American  VIII. 
382  Vessels  fraudulently  ‘dunnaged’  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  their  tonnage. 

t  Du  nned,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  Dun  v)  +  -ed  b] 
Made  dun;  of  a  dark  or  dusky  colour :  =DuNa.  i. 

c  1440  Provip.  Parr.  135/1  Dunnyd  of  coloure,  subniger. 
1530  Palsgr.  311/1  Dunde  gray  as  a  horse  is.  1542  Rich¬ 
mond.  Wills  (Surtees)  37  One  great  donnyed  cow.  1643 
St.  Trials,  Essex  Witches  (R.l,  That  the  impe,  which  the 
said  Joyce  Boanes  sent  was  a  dun’d  one  like  unto  a  mouse. 

Dunner  (dirnai),  sb)  Sc.  Also  dunder.  [Be¬ 
longs  to  Dunner  v.]  A  resounding  or  reverbera¬ 
ting  noise  ;  a  blow  causing  vibration. 

1780  J.  Mayne  Siller  Gun  11.  127  But  a’  this  time,  wi’ 
mony  a  dunder  [  =  dunner],  Auld  guns  were  brattling  aff 
like  thunder  [=thunner],  1789  Davidson  Seasons  18  (Jam.) 
His  Maggy  on  his  mind  Did  sometimes  gie  a  dunner.  1850 
J.  Struthers  Poet.  Wks.  I.  Autobiog.  129  The  dunner  of 
the  engine,  .has  ceased. 

Dunner,  sb.2  [f.  Dun  v .3  +  -er1.]  One  who 
duns  or  importunes  another,  esp.  for  money  due ; 
a  dun. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Dunner,  a  Sollicitor  for 
Debts.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  454  r  5  [They]  serve  the 
Owners  in  getting  them  Customers,  as  their  common  Dunners 
do  in  making  them  pay.  1822  T.  Thomas  To  Occupiers  of 
Land  14  A  fine  till'd  wheaten  Field  That  Owner  will  from 
Debts  and  Dunner  shield. 

Dunner,  v.  Sc.  [perh.  in  origin  freq.  of  Dun 
v.2  ;  but  with  onomatopoeic  associations.]  intr.  To 
make  a  reverberating  noise,  to  resound  ;  to  fall  or 
strike  with  vibration  and  reverberating  noise. 

1802  in  Sibbald  Chron.  Sc.  Poetry  Gloss.  1819  W.  Ten¬ 
nant  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  180  As  down  he  dunner'd  on 
the  ground.  1820  Edin.  Mag.  June  533  (Jam.)  It  gard  the 
divots  stour  aff  the  house  riggins  and  every  caber  dunner. 

Dunness  (dznqnes).  [f.  Dun  a.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dun  ;  duskiness,  dinginess. 

1610  Markham  Masterp.  1.  lxvi.  140  When  Baynesse 
turnes  to  dunnesse,  blackes  to  duskishnes.  1616  Surfl.  & 
Markh.  Country  Farme  205  Spots  or  dunnesse  of  the 
skinne.  1848  Lytton  Harold  v.  vii,  The  dunness  of  the 
clouds. 

+  Dunning,  vbl.  sb)  :  see  Dun  v.2 
Dunning  (dzrnig),  vbl.  sb.2  [f.  Dun  z>.3]  The 
action  of  importuning  for  debt,  etc. 

1714  Manoeville  Fab.  Bees  (1725)  I.  246  Without  taking 
notice  of  their  dunning.  1726  Amherst  Terras  Fil.  xxxiii. 
176  The  continual  dunnings  and  insolent  menaces  of  their 
creditors.  17S3  Scots  Mag.  XV.  36/2  The  importunate 
dunnings  of  a  gamester. 

Dunning  (of  codfish) :  see  Dun  v)  i  b. 

Du  nning,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dun  -p-ingA]  That 
duns,  or  importunes  for  debt,  etc. 

1816  ‘Quiz’  Grand  Master  v,  116  Surrounded  by  these 


dunning  devils.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xlviii,  Madame 
Bobinot  is  writing  dunning  letters  for  the  money. 

Dunnish  (dD'niJ),a.  [f.  Dun  a.  +  -ish.]  Some¬ 
what  dun  or  dusky  ;  inclining  to  a  dun  colour. 

1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  G  iij,  The  sede  is  donnysh  blak. 
1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1134/4  A  dunish  gray  Mare.  1733 
Stewart's  Trial  App.  27  Dressed  in  a  dunnish-coloured 
great  coat. 

Dunnock  (dzrn^k).  Also  5  donek,  dunoke, 
7  dunneck,  9  dinnick  (sense  2).  [app.  f.  Dun  a. 
+  -OCK  dim.  suffix ;  from  the  dusky  brown  colour 
of  the  plumage.  Cf.  dunlin.'] 

1.  The  hedge-sparrow  or  hedge- warbler  ( Accentor 
modularis). 

ct 47s  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  761/38  Hec  lonefa,  a 
donek.  1483  Cal/t.  Angl.  m/i  A  Dunoke.  .curuca.  1611 
Cotgr.,  Verdon,  a  Dunneck,  Dike-smowler,  Hedge-spar¬ 
row.  1824  Forster  Perenn.  Calend.  in  Hone  Every-day 
Bk.  II.  119  The  dingie  dunnock,  and  the  swart  colemouse. 
1847  E.  Bronte  Wuthering  Heights  iv.  (D.),  Hareton  has 
been  cast  out  like  an  unfledged  dunnock. 

2.  (form  dinnick)  Applied  in  Devonshire  to  the 
Wryneck  ( Jynx  torquilld ). 

1863  Q.  Rev.  July  245  Either  the  cuckoo  or  the  cuckoo’s 
servant,  the  dinnick,  as  it  is  called  in  Devonshire.  1885 
Swainson  Prov.  Names  Birds  104  Wryneck  ..Dinnick 
(Devon).  From  its  brown  plumage. 

Bunny  (dzrni),  a. 1  [f.  Dun  a ,  +  -y.]  Some¬ 
what  dun  or  dusky  brown. 

a:  1529  Skelton  El.  Rummyng  400  I  were  skynnes  of 
conny.  That  causeth  I  loke  so  donny.  1610  W.  Folking- 
ham  Art  of  Survey  1.  x.  28  Lime  made  of  a  dunny  gray 
stone.  1715  Lancaster  16  Jan.  in  Ballard  MSS,  xxi.  59 
Paper  of  the  same  Dunny  Colour. 

Bu’nny,  a.2  (sb.)  dial,  [possibly  f.  Dun  ; 
and  if  so,  meaning  originally  4  having  a  ringing  or 
resonance  in  the  ears  cf.  also  dunch  adj..]  Dull 
of  hearing,  deaf;  dull  of  apprehension,  stupid. 

1708  Kersey,  Dunny ,  somewhat  deaf,  deafish.  1775  Mrs. 
Delany  Life  4*  Corr.  Ser.  n.  II.  97  My  eyesight  grew  dim¬ 
mer,  my  ears  more  dunny.  a  1791  Grose  Olio  (1796)  105 
What  the  devil  are  you  dunny?  won’t  you  give  me  no  an¬ 
swer?  1826  Scott  Woodst.  iii,  My  old  Dame  Joan  is  some¬ 
thing  dunny.  1882-8  [In  Dialect  Glossaries  of  Berkshire, 
Worcestersh.,  etc.]. 

f  B.  sb.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dunce.  Obs. 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  29.  3/2  Should  a  School-boy  da 
so,  he'd  be  whip’d  for  a  Dunny. 

Hence  Du'nnily,  Dirnniness. 

1731  Bailey,  Dunnily,  deafishly.  Dunniness,  deafishness. 
Dunpickle  :  see  Dun  a.  3  c. 

Duns,  dunse,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Dunce,  etc. 

+  Dunship.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dun  sb)  + 
-ship.]  As  a  humorous  title,  referring  to  the  say¬ 
ing  ‘Dun  is  in  the  mire’ :  see  Dun  sb)  5, 

1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  iii.  no  Ralph  himself,  your  trusty 
Squire,  Wh’  has  drag'd  your  Dunship  out  o’  th’  Mire, 

Dunstable  (dzrnstab’l),  a.  and  sb.  [The  name 
of  a  town  in  Bedfordshire.] 
f  1.  a.  altrib.  in  phr.  Dunstable  way,  app. 
referring  originally  to  the  road  from  London 
(Edgware  Road)  to  Dunstable,  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Road  called  Watling  Street,  notable 
for  its  long  stretches  in  direct  line,  and  for  its 
general  evenness ;  used  proverbially  as  a  type  of 
directness  and  plainness.  Obs. 

1549  Latimer  2nd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  56  Some  . . 
that walkedinthe  kynges  highe  waye  ordinarilye,vprightlye, 
playne  Dunstable  waye.  1396  Harington  Metam.  Ajax 
(1814)  122  Indeed  for  the  device,  I  grant  it  as  plain  as  Dun- 
stable  highway,  a  1661  F uller  Worthies,  Pros’.  Bedfordsh.  1. 
(1662)  114  As  plain  as  Dunstable  Road.  It  is  applied  to  things 
plain  and  simple,  without  welt  or  guard  to  adorn  them,  as 
also  to  matters  easie  and  obvious  to  be  found,  without  any 
difficulty  or  direction.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  VI.  132  ’Tis  of 
the  making  of  Dunstable  way,  Plain  without  turning.  1744 
Warburton  Rem.  Sev.  Occas.  Rejl.  128,  I  would  advise 
him  to  return  again  as  fast  as  he  can  into  the  old  Dunstable 
Road  of  Moses  and  a  future  State  for  ever. 

[Cf.  also  the  following:  1611  B.  Jonson  Introd.  Verses 
to  Cotyat’s  Crudities,  Here  up  the  Alpes  (not  so  plaine  as 
to  Dunstable)  Hee’s  carried  like  a  cripple.  1614  W.  B. 
Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  A  ij  b,  Whilst  pathes  vntraced 
former  steps  vntroad,  Become  as  Dunstable,  more  worne, 
more  broad.] 

+b.  Hence  as  adj.\  Direct, straightforward, plain, 
downright.  (Often  preceded  by  plain ,  downright .) 

1589  Nashe  A  Imond for  Parrat  19  a,  A  good  old  dunstable 
doctor  here  in  London.  1598  Florio,  Carldna ,  plainly, 
dunstable  way,  homelie  fashion.  1607  R.  C.  tr.  Estiennes 
World  of  Wonders  21  Men  who  vsed  old  and  ancient 
simplicitie,  and  were  (as  a  man  would  say)  plaine  Dun¬ 
stable.  1672  Eachard  Hobbs’s  State  Nat .  (1705)  11  The 
old  plain  Dunstable  stuff  that  commonly  occurs  in  those 
that  have  treated  of  Policy  and  Morality.  1754.  Richard¬ 
son  Grandison  (1812)  VI.  177  (D.)  Your  uncle  is  an  odd, 
but  a  very  honest,  Dunstable  soul.  1817  Scott  Lett.  17 
Mar.  (1894)  I.  422  Now  Morritt  (who  is  *  Downright  Dun¬ 
stable  ’)  would  not  have  let  this  sentence  slip  him. 

f  c.  as  sb.  in  phr.  Plain  (or  downright)  Dun¬ 
stable :  plain  speaking  or  language..  Obs . 

1597  Breton  Miseries  of  Mavilla ,  Plaine  Dunstable  is 
the  high  way,  and  yet  there  are  many  holes  in  it.  1737 
Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  87  Their  Fore-fathers 
. .  lov’d  plain  downright  Dunstable.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissai  1811)  I.  xxxii.  239  That’s  the  plain  dunstable  of  the 
matter,  Miss  1  1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  ch.  xvH,  If  this  is 

not  plain  speaking,  there  is  no  such  place  as  downright 
Dunstable  in  being  1 
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2.  attrib.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  straw  plait  made 
at  Dunstable,  or  to  the  method  of  plaiting  it.  Hence 
ellipt.  as  sb.  (Formerly  also  a  straw  bonnet.) 

1849  Longf.  Kavanagh  (1851)  424  A  milliner,  who  sold 
‘  Dunstable  and  eleven-braid,  open-work  and  coloured 
straws  \  1851  Ofiic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  II.  377  Plait  straw  is 

the  straw  of  the  wheat  . .  grown  on  dry  chalky  lands,  such 
as  those  about  Dunstable  . . 1  Whole  Dunstable  \  signifies 
that  the  plait  is  formed  of  seven  entire  straws,  and  ‘patent 
Dunstable  ',  that  it  consists  of  fourteen  split  straws.  Ibid. 
581  A  coarser  kind  of  material  than  the  Dunstable. 

t  Dunster  (d/rnstai).  Obs.  A  woollen  cloth,  so 
called  from  a  small  town  in  West  Somersetshire. 

1601  Act  43  Eliz.  c.  10  Preamb.,  Dunster  Cotton  hereafter 
shalbe  by  this  presente  Acte  intended  and  taken  to  be  of  like 
weighte,  lengthe,  and  breadth  as  Taunton  and  Bridgewater 
Cloth.  1607  Act  4  Jas.  I,  c.  2  Dunsters  made  in  the  Westerne 
parts  of  Somersetshire.  1887  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  V.  95. 

t  Dirnstery.  Obs.  [var.  of  dunsery ,  Duncery.] 

1616  S.  WardC^z/  from  Altar  (1627)  50  The  dunstery  of 
the  Monkes  made  Erasmus  studious. 

+  Dunstical,  a.  Obs .  [var.  of  Duncicat,.] 

i563~87  Foxe  A.  <$*  M.  (1596)  47/2  All  those  decretall 
letters,  nothing  sauouring  of  that  age,  but  rather  of  the 
latter  dunsticall  times  that  followed.  1581  J.  Bell  H ad¬ 
dons  A  nsw.  Osor.  A  ij  b,  As  Sophisters  use  to  argue  of 
moates  in  the  Sunne  in  their  triflyng  and  Dunsticall 
Schooles.  1674  S.  Vincent  Gallant's  Acad.  8  Those  silly 
and  ridiculous  Fashions,  which  the  Old  dunstical  world 
wore,  even  out  at  Elbows. 

Hence  Du  nstically  adv. 

1611  A.  Stafford  Niobe  n.  195  (T.,  s.v.  Dunce),  One  speaks 
fluently,  but  writes  dunsticallie. 

Dunstone  (chrn,st0un).  Alining  and  Geol.  [f. 
Dun  a.;  cf.  also  dun-courses ,  dun-row ,  s.v.  Dun  a. 
3  c.]  Stone  of  a  dun  or  dull  brown  colour ; 
applied  locally  to  different  sedimentary  rocks,  as 
magnesian  limestone,  ironstone,  sandstone,  and 
sometimes  to  igneous  rocks,  such  as  dolerite. 

1777  G.  Forster  Voy.  round  World  I.  20  A  few  ..  of  the 
kind  which  the  Derbyshire  miners  call  dunstone.  1807 
Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  19  The  soil  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  a  hazel-coloured  loam,  or  free  dunstone.  1870  R.  S. 
Hawker  Prose  Wks.  (1893)  1  One  wide,  wild  stretch  of 
rocky  moorland,  broken  with  masses  of  dunstone.  1887  H. 
B.  Woodward  Geol.  Eng.  Wales  (ed.  2)  577  Dolerites  are 
exposed  west  of  St.  Austell  ..  In  places  they  are  called 
‘  Dunstones  ’. 

Dunt  (d»nt),  sb.1  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  5-6  dount. 
[app.  a  phonetic  variant  of  Dint  sb.,  perh.  modified 
to  express  the  duller  sound  implied.  Cf.  also  Sw. 
dial,  dunt  in  same  sense.  (In  early  ME.  dunt  ( il ) 
is  merely  a  southern  spelling  of  dynt,  Dint.)] 

1.  A  firm  but  dull-sounding  blow  or  stroke. 

c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  183  Wfc  ou}t  ony  stroke,  dount,  or 
wound.  1513  Douglas  AE?ieis  xi.  xvii.  60  Full  hastely  doun 
swakkis,  dunt  for  dunt.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II. 
572  All  with  ane  dunt  the  dur  sone  vp  tha  dang,  c  1690 
Roxb.  Ball.  (1888)  VI.  616  And  double  dunts  upon  their 
rumps,  the  lads  began  to  fa'  then.  1788  Burns  Naebody 
12  I'll  tak  dunts  frae  nae-body. 

b.  A  wound  produced  by  such  a  blow. 

1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  vii.  56  My  visitor,  .set  himself 
to  wash  and  dress  the  wound  upon  my  scalp.  ‘  Ay  said 
he,  ‘a  sore  dunt’.  1894  Crockett  Raiders  (ed.  3)  279  Wi’ 
a  three-cornered  dunt  on  his  broo. 

c.  A  beat  or  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  62  (Jam.)  Dunt  for  dunt,  her  heart 
began  to  beat.  1789  Davidson  Seasons  52  (Jam.)  Ilk  rowt 
the  twa  gave  thwart  the  burn  Cam  o'er  her  heart  a  dunt. 

2.  Dunt-about ,  a  person  or  thing  knocked  about, 
ill-used,  or  made  a  convenience  of. 

1825-80  in  Jamieson.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss. ,  s.v., 1  Aye, 
poor  thing,  she's  a  fair  dunt-aboot.' 

Dunt,  a.  and  sb .2  dial .  [perh.  f.  root  of  Dun 
v ,2  :  cf.  dunchy  dunny. ] 

A.  adj.  Stupid,  dizzy,  or  giddy,  from  an  affection 
of  the  brain  :  said  especially  of  sheep  or  calves. 

1787  Grose  Provinc.Gloss., Dunt ,  stupified, numbed.  Nor/. 

. .  A  dunt  sheep,  one  that  mopes  about,  from  a  disorder  in  his 
head.  1794  Vancouver  Agric.  Surv.  Catnbr.  33  Dying  dunt 
(as  the  shepherds  term  it)  that  is  dizzy,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E. 
Anglia ,  Dunt,  stupid ;  or  dizzy.  A  dizzy  calf  with  water  in 
the  head  is  said  to  be  dunt.  >893  Zincke  Wherstead  276 
Dunt  [in  East  Anglia,  means]  chronically  stupid  from  some 
affection  or  lesion  of  the  brain. 

B.  sb.  The  gid  or  sturdy,  in  sheep,  etc. 

1784  Young  Ann.  Agric.  II.  436  Dunt ,  a  distemper  [in 
sheep]  caused  by  a  bladder  of  water  gathering  in  the  head  ; 
no  cure.  1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  355  The 
staggering  or  vertiginous  disease  which  is  provincially 
known  by  the  name  of  dunt. 

Dunt  (dent),  v.1  Sc.  and  dial.  [f.  Ddnt  sbP,  or 
variant  of  Dint  v.  (sense  i) :  cf.  also  Sw.  dial. 
dunta  to  strike,  shake.] 

1.  trans.  To  knock  with  a  dull  sound,  as  with 
the  fist  in  the  back  or  ribs.  Also  absol.  or  intr. 

1570  Henry's  Wallace x.  285  Duschyt  in  dros,  duntit  [MS. 
in  gloss,  dewyt]  with  speris  dynt.  C1610  Sir  J.  Melvil 
Mem.  (1735)  393  The  dunting  of  Mells  and  Hammers.  1789 
Davidson  Seasons  59  (Jam.)  The  pliant  foot  ..  Dunting, 
oppressive,  on  the  verdant  path.  1806  Jamieson's  Pop. 
Ball.  I.  304  (Jam.)  He  dunted  o'  the  kist,  the  buirds  did 
flee.  1893  Crockett  Men  of  Mosshags  38  The  sound  of  my 
mother’s  roller,  .‘dunt-dunting’  on  the  dough.  Mod.  Sc. 
It’s  too  good  a  hat  to  be  dunted  about  every  day. 

b.  To  dunt  out :  to  drive  out  by  knocking ;  to 
thresh  or  beat  out.  Also  Jig. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  115  (Jam.)  Ae  thing  I’d  hae  dunted 
out.  1823  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  II.  220  (Jam.)  Fearing  the 


wrathful  ram  might  dunt  out  the  bowels,  or  the  brains  . .  of 
the  young  cavalier.  1871  W.  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb 
xiii.  (1873)  81  Johnny’s  principle  of  action,  as  regarded  dif¬ 
ferences  between  himself  and  others,  was  always  to  1  dunt  it 
oot  ’  as  he  went  along. 

2.  intr.  Of  the  heart :  To  beat  violently. 

1724  Ramsay  Evergreen  (1824)  II.  17  Neir  dunt  again 
within  my  Breist.  1795  Burns  To  Mitchell  n  While 
my  heart  wi’ life-blood  dunted.  1801  Macneill  Poet.  Wks. 
(1844)  hi  His  proud  heart  it  dunted. 

Dunt,  v dial.  [Belongs  to  Dunt  a.]  trans. 
To  drive  stupid  ;  to  deafen  or  stun  with  noise. 

1787  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss,  s.v.,  How  you  dunt  me,  saying 
of  a  mother  to  a  crying  child,  a  1825  Forby  Voc .  E.  Anglia , 
Dunt ,  to  stupify. 

Dunt,  early  ME.  form  of  Dint. 

Dunter  (dz?*nt9.i).  local.  [In  sense  1  prob.,  in 
2  certainly,  f.  Dunt  zH.] 

1.  A  local  name  of  the  eider-duck  (app.  originally 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland).  Also  dunter -goose y  -duck. 

1693  J-  Wallace  Orkney  16  Plenty  both  of  wild  and  tame 
fowls.  .Du nter-Goose,  Claik-Goose.  1768  Wales  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LX.  126  There  are  various  sorts  of  the  geese,  as 
.  .the  brant,  the  dunter.  .The  gander  of  the  dunter  kind  is 
..one  of  the  most  beautiful  feathered  birds  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  1866  Crichton  Nat.  Rambles\Orcades  97  We  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  eider  duck  or  dunter,  as  they  are  here  termed. 

2.  A  porpoise  (Northumbld.  and  south  Scotld.). 

1825  in  Jamieson.  1825  in  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss. 

+  Duiltibour.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  dont-,  dount-, 
duntebor.  [Derivation  uncertain.]  ?  A  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber. 

1538  Lyndesay  Supplic.  agst.  Syde  Taillis  176  Quod 
Lindesay  in  contempt  of  the  syde  taillis,  That  dliddrounis 
&  duntibouris  throu  [>e  dubbis  traillis.  a  1572  Knox  Hist. 
Ref  iv.  (1644)  307  The  old  Duntebors,  and  others  that  had 
long  served  in  the  Court,  and  hoped  to  have  no  remission 
of  sins,  but  by  vertue  of  the  Masse.  Ibid.  363  Certain 
Duntiberis,  and  others  of  the  French  Men^ie.  Ibid.,  Ma¬ 
dame  Baylie,  Mistris  to  the  Queens  Dountibures  (for  maids 
that  Court  would  not  then  well  bear). 

Buntle  (dzrnt’l),  v.  dial.  [perh.  dim.  and  freq. 
of  Dunt  v.  :  but  see  also  Dunkle.]  trans.  To 
knock  ;  to  dent  with  a  blow. 

1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xxvii.  167  It  was 
between  these  places  that  I  got  my  head  duntled  into  my 
hat.  1857  Kingsley  Two  Y.  Ago  Introd.  (1879)  6  His  cap 
is  duntled  in :  his  back  bears  fresh  stains  of  peat 

II  Duo  (d Pro').  AIus.  [It.  duo  duet,  a.  L.  duo 
two.]  A  duet. 

1590  T.  Whithorne  {title)  His  Songs  for  2  voyces,  of  the 
which  some  be  plaine  and  easie.  .the  rest  of  these  Duos  be 
made  for  those  that  be  more  perfect  in  Singing  or  Playing. 
1665  Pepys  Diary  15  Oct.,  Tried  to  compose  a  duo  of 
counter  point.  1781  J.  Moore  View  Soc.  It.  (1795)  I.  189 
A  Duo  performed  by  an  old  man  and  a  young  woman.  1880 
Grove  s  Did.  Mus.  I.  468  Some  writers  use  the  form  ‘  Duet  ’ 
for  vocal,  and  ‘Duo’  for  instrumental  compositions;  this 
distinction,  however,  is  by  no  means  universally  adopted. 

transf  and  fig.  1802  Marian  Moore  Lascelles  I.  232  She 
usually  had  a  female  friend  staying  with  her,  to  interrupt 
these  tedious  duo’s.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  x,  The  talk¬ 
ing  was  done  in  duos  and  trios  more  or  less  inharmonious. 

Duo-,  L.  duo  =  G r.  Svo  (dyo),  ‘  two  as  an  initial 
element,  forms  composite  numbers.  It  is  sometimes 
improperly  used  to  form  other  modern  compounds 
where  Bi-  (or  in  Greek  words  Di-)  is  the  proper 
formative  ;  e.g. 

Duoca’meral  =  bicameral ;  Duoce‘ntenary=  bicente¬ 
nary  or  ducentenary ;  Du  oglott=diglott ;  Duoli  feral  = 
biliteral;  Duo'pedal  — bipedal. 

1828  Webster  cites  Stuart  for  Duoliteral.  1850  {title)  The 
Duoglott  Bible  comprising  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Welsh  and  English  Languages.  1859  Sala  Gas-light  #  D. 
xxviii.  318  Forced  to  assume  the  duopedal  attitude  by  the 
cudgel  of  his  master.  1879  Sat.  Rev.  4  Oct.  412/1  Duocente- 
naries,  ter-centenaries,  and  quin-centenaries  have  all  lately 
taken  place.  1894  D aily  Graphic  19  Mar.  7/3  It  has  helped 
to  illustrate,  .the  utility  of  the  Duocameral  system.  1894 
Daily  Tel.  23  Aug.  4/7  Many  thousands  of  the  ‘duoglot’ 
babies  have  been  reduced  by  a  stroke  of  his  autocratic  pen 
to  ‘  monoglots  ’. 

Duode'cad,  -ade.  [ad.  late  L.  duodecas  tlie 
number  twelve  :  cf.  Decade.]  A  group  of  twelve ; 
a  period  of  twelve  years ;  =  Dodecade. 

1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribae  I.  238  Ogdoades,  Duode- 
cads,  Triacontads  . .  and  all  the  /Eoncs,  blasphemous  specu¬ 
lations  [of  the  Gnostics],  1866  Contemp.  Rev.  III.  57  The 
changes  necessitated  by  a  duodecade  of  eventful  years. 

Duode-eagon,  -he'dron  =  Dodecagon,  -he- 
dron.  Duodecalie  dral  a.  —  Dodecahedral. 

a  1696  Scarburgh  Euclid  (1705)  173  From  the  bisection 
of  an  Hexagonal  Arch,  may  be  inscribed.. a  Duodecagon. 
1828  Webster,  Duodecahedral,  Duodecahedron. 

Duodecane :  see  Duodecyl. 

Duodecennial  (dizZ^dzse’nial),  a.  [f.  L.  duo- 
decennium  period  of  twelve  years,  f.  duodec-im 
twelve  +  annus  year  :  see  -al.]  Of  twelve  years. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1865  Morning  Star  12  Apr., 
The  next  duodecennial  period  commences  next  July. 

Duodecim-,  L.  duodecim  twelve,  an  initial 
element  in  some  recent  technical  terms : 

Duodeci’mfid  a.  [L.  -Jidus  cleft],  divided  into  twelve 
parts  or  segments  (Webster,  1828) ;  Duodeci'mlobate  a. 
[Gr.  Aoflos  lobe],  divided  into  twelve  lobes  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1883). 

Duodecimal  (dwiode'simal),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
L.  duodecim-us  twelfth,  f.  duodecim  twelve  : 
see  -al.  Cf.  F.  duodecimal  (1801  Hauy).] 


A.  adj.  Relating  to  twelfth  parts  or  to  the 
number  twelve  ;  proceeding  by  twelves. 

1727  J-  Jordaine  (title)  Duodecimal  Arithmetick  and 
Mensuration  improved.  1749  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  II.  56 
A  duodecimal  Progression.  1857  Sat.  Rev.  III.  448/1  A 
strictly  duodecimal  coinage. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Duodecimals,  a  method  of  multi¬ 
plying  together  quantities  denoting  lengths  given 
in  feet,  inches,  twelfths  of  an  inch,  etc.,  without 
reducing  them  to  one  denomination  ;  also  called 
cross-multiplication. 

The  method  is  essentially  that  of  long  multiplication,  but 
in  the  duodecimal  scale  instead  of  the  decimal.  The  suc¬ 
cessive  terms  of  the  result  denote  square  feet,  twelfths 
of  a  square  foot,  square  inches,  etc. 

1714  S.  Cunn  (title)  A  new  and  complete  Treatise  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Fractions,  .with  an  Epitome  of  Duodecimals. 
1802  P.  Barlow  (title)  On  the  Method  of  Transforming 
a  Number  from  one  Scale  of  Notation  to  another,  and  its 
Application  to  the  rule  of  Duodecimals.  1859  Barn.  Smith 
Arith.  <)•  Algebra  (ed.  6)  167  This  method  is  styled  Cross 
Multiplication  or  Duodecimals,  and  it  is  generally  employed 
by  painters,  bricklayers,  &c.,  in  measuring  work. 

Hence  Duodecimally  adv. 

1847  Craig,  Duodecimally ,  by  duodecimals. 
Duode-cimary,  a.  [f.  L.  duodecim  twelve: 
see  -ARY.]  Having  twelve  parts  or  sections. 

1837  Fraser's  Mag.  XV.  27  In  the  course  of  one  month,  by 
the  mere  disposal  of  cards,  divided  into  twelve  compart¬ 
ments,  as  tickets  for  so  many  lessons,  he  pocketed  about 
fifty  pounds.. [He]  only  desired  that  they  would  take  his 
duodecimary  cards,  and  pay  for  them. 

II  Duodecimo  (di^de-simz?).  [L.  (in)  duo¬ 
decimo  in  a  twelfth  {sc.  of  a  sheet),  abl.  of  duo¬ 
decimals  t  welfth .  ] 

1.  The  size  of  a  book,  or  of  the  page  of  a  book, 
in  which  each  leaf  is  one-twelfth  of  a  whole  sheet : 
usually  abbreviated  i2mo. 

1658  Phillips  s.v.,  A  book  is  said  to  be  in  Duodecimo, 
when  it  is  of  twelve  leaves  in  a  sheet.  1688  Catalogus 
Librorum .  .per  Benj.  Waif  or d  137  English  Miscellanies  in 
Octavo  and  Duodecimo.  1759  Dilworth  Pope  47  His  mis¬ 
cellanies  in  duodecimo.  1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  (1847) 
I.  451  The  book  is  in  duodecimo,  and  contains  but  eighty- 
five  pages.  1878  Browning  Poets  C?-oisic  56  Some  fifty 
leaves  in  duodecimo. 

fig.  1832  E.  Did.  Sketch  Bk.  I.  49  Mrs.  Erskine  was  a 
beauty  in  duodecimo. 

2.  A  book  or  volume  of  this  size. 

1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  529  r  1  The  Author  of  a  Duo¬ 
decimo.  1807  Director  II.  348  Some  of  the  duodecimos  of 
our  circulating  libraries.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  111.  iii, 
(1872)  190  A  tiny  duodecimo  without  name  attached. 
fig.  a  1839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  I.  282  Those  delicious 
things,  Which  constitute  Love’s  joys  and  woes  In  pretty 
duodecimos. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj. 

1781  W.  Mason  Let .  29  Mar.  in  Walpole’s  Lett.  (1858) 
VIII.  18  note,  A  hundred  duodecimo  pages.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  an.  1750,  It  was  published  in  six  duodecimo 
volumes.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  I.  Pref.  3  The  last 
Duodecimo  edition  of  his  Grammar.  1837-9  Hallam  Hist. 
Lit.  I.  iii.  1.  §  148  The  duodecimo  division  of  the  sheet. 
1850  W.  Irving  Goldsmith  xxx.  296  An  abridgement  in  one 
volume  duodecimo. 

b.  Jig.  Applied  to  a  person  or  thing  of  minute 
or  diminutive  size. 

1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  11.  ii,  Lady  Betty,  .was  taking 
the  dust  in  Hyde  Park,  in  a  sort  of  duodecimo  phaeton. 
1833  New  Monthly »  Mag.  XXXVII.  46  All  the  little  mon¬ 
archies  and  duodecimo  princedoms,  i860  A  ll  Year  Roimd 
No.  38.  283  He  bent,  and  bowed,  and  touched  his  heart 
with  his  hand,  like  a  little  duodecimo  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Duocle-cuple,  a.  [f.  L.  duodecim  twelve,  after 
Decuple.]  Twelvefold. 

1727  Arbuthnot  Coins  (J.),  To  establish  the  duodecuple 
proportion. 

Duodecyl  (di«|£>’dzsil).  Chem.  [f.  L.  duodecim 
twelve  +  -yl.]  The  twelfth  member  of  the  series 
of  hydrocarbon  radicals  having  the  formula 
CwH2n+1;  the  monatomic  alcohol  radical  C,2H25. 
Used  attrib.  in  duodecyl  chloride,  compound,  hy¬ 
dride.  So  Duodecane,  Duode'cylene,  the  paraffin 
and  olefine  of  this  series.  Also  Dodecyl,  Lodecanc, 
etc. 

1872  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  VI,  Duodecyl  compounds . . 
Duodecane  or  Duodecyl  Hydride  C12  H26,  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  American  petroleum  ..Duodecyl  chloride, 
C12  H25  Cl,  is  a  faintly  yellowish,  nearly  inodorous  liquid. . 
Duodccylene,  C12  H24,  is  one  of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained 
by  Warren  and  Storer  by  destructive  distillation  of  the 
lime-soap  of  Menhaden  oil ;  also  from  Rangoon  tar. 

Duodenal  (diz7|fldrnal),  a.1  [ad.  mod.L.  duo- 
denalis,  f.  duodenum  :  see  below ;  cf.  F.  duodlnal.~\ 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  duodenum. 

1843  J.  G.  Wilkinson  Swedenborg1  s  Anirn.  Kingd.  I.  v. 
149  The  duodenal  artery.  1870  Rolleston  Anirn.  Life  15 
In  the  concavity  of  the  duodenal  fold. 

Duode'nal,  a.2  rare.  [f.  L.  duodeni  twelve 
each  +  -al.]  Composed  of  twelve  members. 

1817  G.  S.  Faber  Eight  Diss.  (1845)  II.  App.  v.  27s  The 
southern  Duodenal  Confederacy  of  the  Turseni.  Ibid.  286 
Duodenal  Federations. 

Duode’nal,  sb.  Mus.  The  symbol  of  the  root 
of  a  Duodene. 

1874  A.  J.  Ei.lis  Proc.  R.  Soc.  XXIII.  20  The  duodenal 
will  direct  the  player  to  the  mode  of  arranging  the  manual. 

Duodenary  (di«,ijdrnari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
duodenarius  containing  twelve.] 


DUODENATE 


DUPLIC. 


A.  adj.  1.  Arith.  Pertaining  to  twelve ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  twelves. 

1857  Sat.  Rev.  III.  448/1  The  use  of  the  duodenary  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  shilling.  1864  Webster  s.v.,  Duodenary  arith¬ 
metic,  that  system  in  which  the  local  value  of  the  figures 
increases  in  a  twelve-fold  proportion  from  right  to  left.  1890 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  17  Jan.  15/1  The  duo-denary  system  of 
calculation. 

2.  Mus.  Relating  to  duodenes. 

1874  A.  J.  Ellis  in  Proc.  R.  Soc.  XXIII.  21  The  finger¬ 
ing.  .on  manuals  constructed  on  the  duodenary  theory. 

B.  sl>.  f  1-  A  period  of  twelve  years.  Obs. 

1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  224  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Duodenary. 

2.  Mus.  A  keyboard  constructed  according  to 
duodenes.  See  A  2. 

1874  A.  J.  Ellis  in  Proc.  R.  Soc.  28  The  hand  would  on 
the  duodenary,  .dip  between  high  digitals  to  strike  octaves 
of  low  digitals. 

Dirodenate,  v.  Mus.  intr.  To  modulate  by 
duodenes.  So  Duodena’tion. 

1874  A.  J.  Ellis  Proc .  R.  Soc.  XXIII.  21  If.. a  piece  in 
fBb  duodenated  much  to  the  left.. we  could  play  it  as  A$. 
Ibid.  19  To  consider  modulation  as  taking  place  by  duo¬ 
denes,  and  hence  consisting  of  duodenation. 

Duodene  (di»’z>d?n).  Mus.  [f.  med.L.  duo¬ 
dena  a  dozen,  a  group  of  twelve,  f.  L.  duodhii 
twelve  each  :  cf.  late  L.  centena,  etc.]  Name  given 
by  A.  J.  Ellis  to  a  group  of  twelve  notes  having 
certain  fixed  relations  of  pitch,  in  a  proposed 
scheme  for  obtaining  exact  intonation  on  a  key¬ 
board  instrument. 

1874  A.  J.  Ellis  in  Proc.  R.  Soc.  XXIII.  16  A  duodene 
..consists  of  12  tones,  forming  four  trines  of  major  Thirds 
arranged  in  three  quaternions  of  Fifths. 

||  Duodenum  (dh7,0dfnz>m).  Anat.  In  6  also 
duodene.  [med.L.  (so  called  from  its  length,  = 
duodenum  digitorum  space  of  twelve  digits,  inches, 
or  finger’s  breadths),  f.  duodenl  twelve  each  (see 
prec.).  Used  in  Fr.  in  1514  (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

The  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine  immediately 
below  the  stomach,  commencing  at  the  pylorus, 
and  terminating  in  the  jejunum  or  second  portion, 
at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlii.  (1495)  158  The 
fyrste  gutte  of  the  thre  subtyll  guttes  hyghte  duodenum, 
for  in  his  lengthe  by  the  mesureof  euery  man  he  conteynyth 
twelue  ynches.  c  1400  Lanfra?ic  s  Cirurg.  168  pe  firste  gutt 
is  maad  fast  to  pe  lower  mou[>,  and  pis  gutt  is  clepid  duo¬ 
denum  . .  for  he  is  of  pe  lengpe  of  xij.  ynchis.  Ibid.  171 
Wip  a  gutt  pat  is  clepid  duodeno.  1594  T.  B.  La  Priviaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  n.  349  The  first  is  called  Duodene,  because  of 
the  length  of  it,  which  is  without  any  folding  or  turning. 
1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  237  The  greatest  part  of  the  Food, 
that  is  thus  broken  and  concocted,  is  by  the  Contraction  of 
the  Fibres  of  the  Stomack  press’d  into  the  Duodenum. 
1767  Gooch  Treat.  IVounds  I.  398  The  small  intestines., 
consisting  of  the  Duodenum ,  Jejunum  and  Ileum.  1878 
T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  603  The  duodenum  is  rarely 
ruptured,  its  position  protecting  it. 

Hence  Duodenitis,  inflammation  of  the  duo¬ 
denum  ;  Duodenostomy  [Gr.  arofia  mouth], 
Duodenotomy  [Gr.  -TOfxia  cutting] :  see  quots. 

1854-67  C.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Terminol. ,  Duodenitis. 
1866  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  450  Duodenitis,  .separately, 
or  in  connection  with  gastritis  and  enteritis.  1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  D uodenosto my,  the  opening  of  the  duodenum 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  its  attachment  to  them 
so  as  to  make  an  artificial  mouth  or  entrance  for  food,  as  in 
cancer  of  the  pylorus.  Ibid.  Duode?totomy ,  the  opening  of 
the  duodenum  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  as  in 
cancer  of  the  pylorus,  to  introduce  nutriment. 

Duodra*ma.  [ad.  It.  duodramma  (  =  F.  duo- 
drome),  f.  L.  or  It.  duo  +  Drama.]  i  A  dramatic 
piece  for  two  performers  only  :  cf.  Duologue. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Duologue  (jFifrdXpg).  [irreg.  f.  L.  duo  or  Gr. 
5uo  ( [dyo -)  two,  after  monologue .]  A  conversation 
between  two  persons,  a  dialogue ;  spec .  a  dramatic 
piece  spoken  by  two  actors.  Also  attrib. 

1864  Home  Nezus  19  Dec.  21/1  The  dramatic  monopolists 
..are  now  taking  steps  to  stop  a  ‘dualogue  entertainment' 
at  Weston’s  Music  Hall.  1865  Miss  Br addon  Sir  Jasper 
v,  [He]  was  fain  to  let  the  conversation  lapse  almost  into  a 
duologue  between  his  daughter  and  his  guest.  1894  Athen¬ 
aeum  3  Mar.  288/1  ‘Fashionable  Intelligence’,  an  original 
duologue,  .is  promised  at  the  Court  Theatre. 

Duomachy  (dizq^rmaki).  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f. 
L.  duo  or  Gr.  Suo  two  +  -paxia  fighting.]  A  fight 
of  two  ;  single  combat. 

1885  R.  F.  Burton  in  Academy  Aug.  69/1  To  run  away., 
rather  than  engage  in  a  Waki’  al-isnayn  or  duomachy. 

II  Duonio  (dwomfl).  Also  6-8  domo.  [It. 
duomo ,  domo  cathedral :  see  Dome  sb.] 

1.  A  cathedral  church  (in  Italy):  cf.  Dom.2 

1549  Thomas  Hist.  Italie  188  b,  The  Domo  of  Myllaine. 
1644  Evelyn  Diary  19  Oct.,  The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral 
. .  is  a  superb  structure.  1672  Crowne  C/tas.  VIII,  v. 
Dram.  Wks.  (1873)  I.  214  The  Duchess,  Sir!  Bleeding 
and  faint  is  from  the  Domo  led.  1855  Tennyson  Daisy  46 
In  bright  vignettes.  .Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet. 

attrib.  1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Windozus  94 
We  chased  the  Archbishop  from  the  duomo  door.  1856  — 
A  nr.  Leigh  vm.  44  The  duomo-bell  Strikes  ten. 

f  2.  =  Dome  5  a.  Obs. 

1693  Salmon  Bale's  Dispens.  (1713)  94/1  Open  the  Cover 
to  the  Duomo,  and  increase  the  Fire  more  and  more. 

t  Duo*polize,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd .  [f.  L.  duo  or 
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Gk.  Stio  two,  after  monopolize. ]  Ivans.  To  engross 
between  two. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Ch.  440  Some  rigid  Presbyterians 
and  popular  Independents  affect  with  great  Magistery  to 
Duopolize  all  Church-power. 

Duorow,  obs.  form  of  Dwarf. 

Duosecant  (diwip’sz'kant),  a.  Cryst.  [non- 
etymol.  f.  L.  duo  two  +  secantem  cutting.]  (See 
quot.) 

1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  121  Any  plane  of  any 
crystal  whatever  must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  three . . 
forms  . .  Trisecant.  Cutting  all  three  gubernatorial  axes. 
Duosecant.  Cutting  only  two  axes,  and  therefore  parallel 
to  the  third.  Ultimate.  Cutting  only  one. 

Cup  (dztp),  v.  dial,  or  arch,  [contr.  from  do 
up  (see  Do  v.  52)  :  cf.  doff,  don ,  dout,  and  see 
Dub  zt.3]  trans.  To  open. 

1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knowl.  i.  (1870)  122  Dup  the  dore, 
gos  !  1564  Edwards  Dam.  §  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 

IV.  69  Will  they  not  dup  the  gate  to-day?  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  iv.  v.  51  Then  vp  he  rose,  and  don’d  his  clothes,  and 
dupt  the  chamber  dore.  1673  R.  Head  Canting  Acad.  14 
If  we.  .dup  the  Giger.  1785  in  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 
1865  S.  Evans  Pro.  Fabian  5  ‘Now  dup  the  gate1,  quoth 
the  king’s  men, 1  So  quickly  as  ye  may’. 

Dup,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  Deep. 

Dupable  (diz7-pab’l),  a.  Also  dupeable,  ff. 
Dupe  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  duped  ;  gulli¬ 
ble.  Also  as  sb.  Hence  DupabiTity,  gullibility. 

'833  Carlyle  Cagliostro  Misc.  Ess.  1872  V.  104  That 
same  blubbery  oiliness  . .  the  very  gift  of  a  fluent  public 
speaker  — to  Dupeables.  Ibid.  122  Some  boiling  muddle- 
heads  of  the  dupeable  sort.  1835  Southey  Doctor  lxxxvii. 
III.  1 19  Man  is  a  dupeable  animal.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes 
(1858)  366  Napoleon.. believed  too  much  in  the  Dupeability 
of  men.  1856  R.  S.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  vm.  ix.  99 
Behold  that  grand  Magnet  for  all  the  loose  and  dupable 
social  particles  in  every  class  and  country. 

+  Dtrparted,  a.  Her.  Obs.  [f.  du-  (  =  Duo-) 
+ parted.]  =  Biparted. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  270/2  Some  blazon  this.. 
Duparted  and  Biparted,  if  it  end  in  two  points. 

Dupe  (di?7p),  sb.  [a.  F.  dupe ,  +  duppe  (15th  c.) 
deluded  person  :  in  1426  said  to  belong  to  ‘  the 
manner  of  speaking  that  they  call  jargon  ’.] 

A  person  who  allows  himself  to  be  deceived  or 
deluded  ;  one  who  is  misled  by  false  representa¬ 
tions  or  notions ;  a  victim  of  deception.  Const. 
of, \  rarely  to. 

1681  Temple  Mem.  n.  Wks.  1731  I.  344  They  were  other 
Mens  Dupes,  and  did  other  Mens  work.  1759  Dilworth 
Pope  39  But  Dennis  was  the  dupe  of  his  credulity.  1772 
Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  II.  304  Dupes  to  the  most 
fatal  delusion  and  self  deceit.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  x. 
356  The  ready  dupe  of  astrologers  and  soothsayers.  1845 
M.  Pattison  Arc.  (1889)  I.  22  But  Gregory  was  not  the  dupe 
of  this  stratagem. 

Hence  Du’pedom,  Dupism. 

1798  Anna  Seward  Lett. (i8ii)V.  171  That  single  instance 
of  dupism.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <$•  Pr.  iv.  i.  (1845)  322  Im¬ 
becile  Dupedom. 

Dupe,  v.  [a.  F.  dupe-r  (17th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  ;  or  f.  Dupe  sb .]  traits.  To  make  a  dupe 
of ;  to  deceive,  delude,  befool ;  to  cheat. 

1704  Swift  T.  Tub  §  9  Those  entertainments  and  plea¬ 
sures  we  most  value  in  life,  are  such  as  dupe  and  play 
the  wag  with  the  senses.  1771  Junius  Lett.  li.  264,  I  will 
not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead  a  senseless  multitude. 
1825  Lytton  Zicci  26,  I  am  not  to  be  duped  by  these 
solemn  phrases.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  480 
William  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped.  1895  F.  Hall 
Tzvo  Trifles  14,  On  his  faith,  I  have  been  duped  . .  into 
imagining  myself  able  to  [etc.]. 

Hence  Duped  (di/7pt),  ppl.  a. 

1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  Prefi,  The  duped  populace. 
1855  Lewes  Goethe  I.  It.  iv.  91  One  of  those  duped  dupers 
who  still  clung  to  the  great  promises  of  Alchemy. 

Dupeable,  var.  spelling  of  Dupable. 

Duper  (dizr'pai).  [f.  Dupe  v.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  dupes  ;  a  deceiver,  deluder. 

1792  Mad.  D'Arblay  Diary  24  Sept.,  The  duped  and  the 
dupers.  1868  Browning  Ring  Bk.  v.  1361  The  waggish 
parents  who  played  dupes  To  dupe  the  duper. 

Dupery  (dizrpari).  [f.  Dupe  v.  +-ery:  cf.  F. 
duperie  (1690  in  Hatz.-Darm).]  a.  The  action 
or  practice  of  duping  ;  deception,  trickery,  b.  The 
condition  of  one  who  is  dnped. 

1759  Adam  Smith  Mor.  Sent.  vi.  i.  (R.),  [Machiavel] . .  has 
much  contempt  for  the  dupery  and  weakness  of  the 
sufferers.  1791-1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1859)  II.  163  The 
whole  displays  a  complete  system  of  dupery.  1816  Mad. 
D’Arblay  Let.  28  Oct.,  While  thus  open  to  dupery,  .he  is 
so  fearful  of  ridicule  that  [etc.].  1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I. 

418,  I  was.  .continually  exposed  to  the  dupery  of  cunning. 

Du’pion.  ?  Obs.  Also  doupion.  [ad.  F.  doupion 
=  It.  doppione ,  f.  doppio  double.]  ‘  A  double 
cocoon  formed  by  two  silk-worms’  (Simmonds 
Did.  Trade  1858).  1828  in  Webster. 

Du’plar,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L .duplar-is 
containing  double,  f.  duplus  Duple.]  Double, 
duple  :  see  quot. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  783  Duplar  or  Duple  Ar- 
matune  they  were  called  in  those  daies,  who  had  Duble 
alowances  of  Corne  ;  Simplar,  that  had  but  single. 

t  Duplat,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  duplal-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  dupldre  to  double.]  =  Duple  a. 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon  1.  xli,  Proportions  . .  Duplat, 
triplat,  diatesseriall. 


Duplation  (diz/pD'Jjn).  [ad.  L.  duplation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  dupldre  to  double.]  The  operation 
of  doubling. 

c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge{ E.  E.T.S.)  12  This  is  the  chapture 
of  duplacioun  ..  Duplacioun  is  a  doublyng  of  a  nombre. 
Ibid.  13  Do  away  ]>e  figure  [at  was  dowblede,  and  sett 
here  h«  digit  hat  comes  of  he  duplacioun.  1542  Recorde 
Gr.  Aries  ( 1575)  167  Duplation  is  nothing  else  but  multi- 
;  plying  by  2.  1861  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  6 
The  originals  in  all  cases  double  consonants  which  have 
rover  them.  I  have  simplified  this  duplation. 

Duple  (du7-p’l),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L.  duplus  double, 
f.  dtto  two  +  -plus,  from  root//«-  to  fill.] 

A.  adj.  Double,  twofold.  Obs.  in  gen.  sense: 
in  Math,  applied  to  the  proportion  of  two  quanti¬ 
ties  one  of  which  is  double  of  the  other  ;  in  Music, 
to  ‘  time  ’  or  rhythm  having  two  beats  in  the  bar. 

1542-3  Act  34  <5-  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  27  §  47  If  it  . .  he  with 
a  duple  voucher,  then  sixe  shillinges  and  .viii.  d.  1609 
Douland  OmitJi.  Microl.  19  For  example  sake  6  and  12 
will  make  a  duple  reason  [= ratio].  1656  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos,  v.  (1701)  162/2  By  finding  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  right  lines  in  a  Duple  proportion.  1664 
Butler  Hud.  11.  ii.  269  A  breach  of  Oath  is  Duple  And 
either  way  admits  a  Scruple.  1725-52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v. 
Time ,  Common  or  duple  Time  is  of  two  species.  The  first, 
when  every  bar  or  measure  is  equal  to  a  semi-breve..  .The 
second,  where  every  bar  is  equal  to  a  minim,  a  1763  Byrom 
Robbery  Camb.  Coach  (R.),  Made  the  red-rugg’d  collector  s 
income  duple.  1881  W.  S.  Pratt  in  Gladden  Par.  Probl. 
460  Duple  and  quadruple  rhythms  are  the  best. 

+  B.  sb.  A  double;  =  Double  sb.  1.  Obs. 

1609  Douland  Omith.  Microl.  61  You  shall  find  it  a 
Duple.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  63  The  proportion  of 
a  half  part  to  a  duple.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Albertis  Archit. 
II.  88/2  Four,  .the  Duple  of  two.  1787  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
Johnson  535  Mathematical  ratios  of  a  duple  and  triple. 

+  Du-ple,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dupldre  to  double, 
f.  duplus  Duple.]  trans.  To  double;  to  make 
twice  as  much  or  many. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomezu's{ E. E.T.S.)  63  Rehersyng, 
and  duplynge  prayers.  1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  vi.  lxxxii, 
That  dupled  force.  1694  Holder  Harmony  (1731)  116 
Dupling  the  Terms  of  the  Ration. 

+  Du*plet.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Duple,  after  doublet : 
see  -et.]  =  Doublet  3  a. 

1668  Dryden  Evening's  Lcrve  in.  i,  To  throw  with  three 
dice,  till  duplets,  and  a  chance  be  thrown ;  and  the  highest 
duplet  wins. 

Duplex  (di/rpleks),  a.  [a.  L.  duplex  twofold, 
f.  duo  two  +  plic -  to  fold.  Not  in  Webster  1828.] 

1.  Composed  of  two  parts  or  elements  ;  twofold. 

1817  T.  L.  Peacock  Melincourt  II.  51  A  poet  and  a 

critic — in  which  duplex  capacity  he  had  first  deluged  the 
world  with  torrents  of  execrable  verses — and  then  written 
anonymous  criticisms  to  prove  them  divine.  1841  Miall 
in  Nonconf.  I.  29  A  double  definition  is  required ;  because 
we  are  endeavouring  to  express  a  duplex  idea.  1877 
Tyndall  in  Daily  Nezus  2  Oct.  2/4  Social  progress  is  for 
the  most  part  typified  by  this  duplex  or  polar  action, 
b.  In  various  technical  applications. 

Duplex  escapement ,  one  in  which  the  escape-wheel  has 
both  spur  and  crown  teeth  ;  duplex  gas-bm‘ncr,  one  having 
two  jets  so  arranged  as  to  combine  the  two  flames  into  one; 
duplex  lamp,  one  with  two  wicks ;  duplex  lathe ,  one 
having  a  cutting-tool  at  the  back  opposite  to  that  in  front, 
and  in  an  inverted  position. 

1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  III.  1266  Gold  hunting  watch 
..  style  of  regulator  with  duplex  escapement.  1883  Miss 
Braddon  Gold.  Calf  xxv.  281  In  the  mellow  light  of  a 
duplex  lamp.  1889  Findlay  Eng.  Railzuay  114  A  duplex 
steam  hammer  of  30  tons,  and  one  of  10  tons. 

2.  Electric  Telegraphy,  a.  Applied  to  any 
system  by  which  two  messages  can  be  sent  along 
the  same  wire  at  the  same  time  :  now  called  Diode. 
b.  Now  restricted  to  systems  in  which  two  messages 
are  sent  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions:  opp. 
to  Diplex,  q.v. 

1873  Telegraphic  Jrnl.  1. 59  The  term  duplex  telegraphy 
has  recently  been  applied  to  the  system  by  which  two 
messages  may  be  sent  along  the  same  wire  at  the  same 
time.  1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  p.  iii,  In  1872 
Stearns  perfected  a  duplex  system,  whereby  two  commu¬ 
nications  could  be  simultaneously  transmitted  over  one  wire. 

Du’plex,  v.  Electric  Telegraphy .  [f.  prec.  2.] 

trans.  To  render  duplex ;  to  arrange  (a  wire  or 
cable)  so  that  two  messages  can  be  sent  along  it 
at  the  same  time. 

1880  Daily  News  27  Dec.  3/4  The  Duplexing  of  Sub¬ 
marine  Cables.  1882  Sat.  Rev.  18  Mar.  330/2  Duplexing  had 
been  known  and  used  on  land  lines  for  some  time  before  it 
could  be  applied  to  long  deep-sea  cables.  1883  Daily 
News  30  May  7/3  Science  had  enabled  them  to  duplex  their 
cables.  1894  Times  30  Apr.  3/4  There  are  two  systems  of 
duplexing — the  one  called  the  ‘  differential where  you 
balance  two  currents  against  one  another,  and  the  'bridge' 

I  system,  where  you  balance  two  electric  pressures  or  ten- 
I  dencies  to  drive  a  current. 

Duplexity  (diwple'ksiti).  rare.  [(.Duplex  a. 
after  complexity .]  The  quality  of  being  double  ; 
doubleness.  (Used  occasionally  instead  of  Dupli¬ 
city  (sense  2),  to  avoid  the  suggestion  of  sense  1.) 

1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  vi.  vi.  405  In  the  duplexity 
j  of  method  may  be  found  the  key.  1885  Huxley  Phys. 

\  Index,  Nervous  apparatus,  duplexity  of. 

t  Duplic.  Obs.  In  6  -icke,  7  -ique.  [a.  F. 

I  duplique  sb.  (1512  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  med.L.  du- 
i  plica  ‘  iterata  responsio  in  litigiis’  (Du  Cange),  f.  F. 

I  dupliquer ,  L.  duplicare,  to  double.]  =  Duply  sb., 
Duplication  3. 
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1563-87  Foxe  A.  $  AT.  (1596)  984/2  Then  after,  at  tne 
daies  appointed,  went  forth  with  replication  duplicke,  with 
other  answeres  ech  to  other  in  writing  what  they  could. 
1682  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1747/2  Making  a  Duplique  to  the  last 
Reply  of  the  French  Ambassadors. 

+  Duplic ament.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  duplicd-re 
to  double  :  see  -ment.]  A  duplicate,  a  copy. 

1574  in  H.  Hall  Soc.  in  Eliz.  Age  (1886)  161,  I  delivered 
him  the  Duplycamente  of  his  Accompte.  Ibid .,  Wch  sayde 
Duplycamente  is  enrolled  before  Mr.  Fanshawe. 

Duplicand,  duplicando.  Sc.  Law.  [L. 
duplicando  (in  feu  charters  written  in  Latin)  ‘  with 
or  by  doubling  used  in  Engl,  context  with  sense 
‘doubling’,  and  now  usually  anglicized  as  dupli¬ 
cand .]  The  doubling  of  feu-duty  for  one  year,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  an  heir  or  assignee, 
or  at  certain  specified  intervals,  as  e.g.  at  the  20th, 
25th,  or  30th  year ;  a  double  feu-duty  so  paid. 

1769  A Iorrisoris  Diet,  of  Decisions  15059  ‘  Necnon  dupli¬ 
cando  dictam  feudifirmam  primo  anno  introitus  cujuslibet 
heredis  aut  assignati.’  1777  Ibid.  15053  The  superior  is 
bound  to  enter  an  heir  . .  for  a  mere  duplicando  of  the  feu- 
duty.  1804  Ibid.  15040  On  payment  of  the  duplicando  or 
other  composition.  1838  Duff  Feudal  Convey,  ii.  ii.  §  56 
p  4  With  respect  to  the  duplicand  ox  relief  due  by  an.  heir, 
it  ought  to  be  expressed  in  the  charter.  I bid.  The  duplicand 
or  casuality  of  relief  maybe  renounced.  1892  Scottish  Feu 
Charter ,  ‘As  also  paying  to  me  and  my  foresaids  a  duplicand 
or  additional  sum  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  sterling  at  the 
expiration  of  every  period  of  twenty  years  from  Whitsun¬ 
day.  .1892.’ 

Duplicate  (di/rplik/t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
duplicat-us  doubled,  pa.  pple.  of  dupliedre  to 
double :  see  next.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Double,  twofold,  consisting  of  two 
corresponding  parts  ;  that  is  made  or  exists  in  two 
corresponding  examples. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  125  Galile  is  a  region  be- 
twene  the  Iewery  and  Palestine,  whiche  is  duplicate,  the 
superior  and  inferior.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VII. I,  c.  21  §  12 
No  man.  .shal  pay  any  more  . .  then  shalbe .  .limitted  in  the 
saide  duplicate  bokes  of  taxes.  1657  Hobbes  Absurd 
Geom.  Wks.  1845  VII.  382  Euclid  has  but  one  word  for 
double  and  duplicate.  1670  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  152 
Nitro-aluminous,  or  duplicate  salt.  1856  Dove  Logic  C hr. 
Faith  v.  i.  §  1.  248  Astronomy  is  a  science  of  duplicate 
origin.  1882  Pebody  Eng.  Journ.  xx.  148  The  Standard 
is  a  morning  and  an  evening  paper,  and  is  the  only  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper  which  now  appears  in  this  duplicate  form. 

b.  Duplicate  agtie  :  see  Duplicated  3. 

1822-34  Good  Study  Aled.  (ed.  4)  I.  607  The  fifth  species 
[i.  e.  complicated  ague]  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
peculiar  complexity,  consisting  of  double  tertians,  triple 
tertians,  unequal  tertians,  duplicate  tertians. 

2.  Double,  doubled ;  consisting  of  twice  the 
number  or  quantity. 

1548  Hall  Citron .,  Hen.  VII,  (an.  6)  (1550)  23  The  estates 
of  Bruges  little  doubted  to  admit  so  small  a  nombre  into  so 
populous  a  company,  ye  though  the  numbre  were  duplicate. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.,  Double,  duplicate.  Applied  to 
flowers  having  a  double  row  of  petals. 

3.  That  is  the  exact  counterpart  or  ‘double’  of 
something  already  in  existence :  applied  to  any 
number  of  such  copies  or  specimens  of  a  thing. 

1812  J.  Smyth  Pract.  of  Customs  App.  (1821)  375  Some¬ 
times.  .goods,  .are  included  with  other  goods,  in  a  warrant 
passed  in  the  Wood  Farm  Office;  in  which  case  the  Land¬ 
ing  Waiter  is  furnished  with  a  duplicate  warrant  from 
thence,  as  his  authority  for  the  delivery.  1847  Emerson 
Repr.  Alen,  Atontaigne  Wks.  I.  341  The  duplicate  copy 
of  Florio,  which  the  British  Museum  purchased.  1863  R- 
Barry  Dockyard  Econ.  194  For  each  ship  of  war  there  are 
duplicate  boilers,  either  in  store,  in  hand, or  in  contemplation. 
1895  Stanley  Gibbons'  Stamp  Catal.  593  A  convenient  means 
of  keeping  duplicate  or  superfluous  stamps. 

4.  Duplicate  proportion ,  ratio  :  the  proportion  or 
ratio  of  squares,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  radical 
quantities. 

1678  Hobbes  Decam.  v.  57  Tis  because  all  heavie  Bodies 
Naturally  descend  with  proportion  of  swiftness  duplicate  to 
that  of  the  time.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  386  All  the 
particles  of  matter  attracting  one  another  in  the  reciprocal 
duplicate  ratio  of  their  distances.  1827  Hutton  Course 
Math.  I.  330  If  any  number  of  quantities  be  continued  pro¬ 
portionals  ;  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  third,  will  be  dupli¬ 
cate  or  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  first  and  second.  1831 
Brewster  Newton  (1855)  I.  xii.  309  He  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  duplicate  proportion  before  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  Hooke. 

B.  sb.  [absol.  use  of  the  adj. ;  in  F.  duplicata , 

a.  med.L.  duplicata  ( charta ,  etc.)] 

1.  One  of  two  things  exactly  alike,  so  that  each 
is  the  ‘  double  ’  of  the  other  ;  especially,  that  which 
is  made  from  or  after  the  other,  a.  A  second 
copy  of  a  letter  or  official  document,  having  the 
legal  force  of  the  original :  whether  made  along 
with  it,  for  separate  custody  or  transmission,  or 
prepared  subsequently  to  take  the  place  of  the 
other  in  case  of  loss.  b.  The  second  copy  of  a 
bill  drawn  in  two  parts  ;  a  *  second  of  exchange  \ 

C.  A  pawnbroker’s  ticket. 

1532  Sir  J.  Russell  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  303,  I 
do  send  a  post  unto  your  Highnes  with  the  duplicate  of 
these  my  said  Lettres  who  goyth  by  Alemaignie.  1575  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford (1880)  374  Two  duplicats 
thereof  to  be  signed.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  130  Duplicat 
is  a  second  letters  Patents  graunted  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellour,  in  case  where  hee  hath  graunted  the  same  before, 
and  therefore  they  are  held  void  by  M.  Crompton.  1648 
Cromwell  Let.  2  Oct.  in  Carlyle ,  Duplicates  of  all  which 


x  have  sent  to  the  Committee  at  Derby  House,  and  therefore 
forbear  to  trouble  you  with  the  things  themselves.  1683 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  20  That  a  transcript  or  Duplicate 
of  all  lawes,  be  transmitted  to  the  privy  Councell.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  113  The  original  and  dupli¬ 
cate  being  but  one  will,  they  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
1828  Webster  s.  v.,  A  second  letter  or  bill  of  exchange 
exactly  like  the  first  is  called  a  duplicate.  1836-9  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Pazunbrokers  Shop  (D.),  This  elegantly  attired 
individual  is  in  the  act  of  entering  the  duplicate  he  has 
just  made  out  in  a  thick  book.  1838  —  O.  Twist  xxxviii, 
‘It  was  a  pawnbroker’s  duplicate'.  1862  C.  Stretton 
Chequered  Life  II.  147  The  moment  you  have  cashed 
your  duplicate,  which  you  are  certain  to  receive  by  next 
mail.. go  to  the  office,  .and  take  your  berth  for  Liverpool. 
1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  xi.  379  The  rolls  of  the  treasurer 
and  chancellor  were  duplicates. 

2.  Generally,  a  thing  which  is  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  or  ‘double’  of  another  reckoned  the  original  or 
primary  specimen ;  one  of  two  or  more  specimens 
of  anything  exactly  or  virtually  alike  :  in  this  sense 
there  may  be  any  number  of  ‘  duplicates  \ 

1701  Norris  Ideal  World  1.  ii.  50  So  that  one  man  is  but 
the  duplicate  or  counterpart  of  another.  1705  Hearne 
Collect.  3  Dec.,  We  will  part  with  duplicates  [of  coins]. 
1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  23 
He  commonly  made  duplicates  of  his  pictures,  reserving 
one  of  each  for  himself.  1771  Swinton  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXI.  350  It  is  so  similar  to  the  former,  .that  it  may  almost 
. .  pass  for  a  duplicate  of  the  same  coin.  1820  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  1.  Oxford  in  Vac.,  As  if  a  man  should  suddenly  en¬ 
counter  his  own  duplicate.  1890  Ogilvik  Postage  Stamps 
11  Friends,  .will  soon  supply  you  with  plenty  of  duplicates 
which  you  can  utilize  for  exchanges. 

b.  A  word  which  is  in  sense  exactly  the  same  as 
another ;  a  synonym. 

1839  H.  Rogers  Ess.  II.  iii.  147  These  languages,  more 
especially  the  Latin,  have  furnished  us  with  duplicates  of 
many  words  of  common  objects,  which  add  much  to  the 
variety  and  harmony  of  expression. 

3.  In  duplicate :  in  two  exactly  corresponding 
copies  or  transcripts. 

[1627  Sir  N.  Hyde  in  St.  Trials  (1735)  VII.  140/1  This  was 
certified  under  the  hands  of  all  the  Judges,  .in  a  duplicate, 
whereof  the  one  was  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  other  to  the  Lord  Treasurer.  1660  Pepys  Diary  21  July, 
I  . .  went  to  get  Mr.  Spong  to  engross  it  [the  agreement]  in 
duplicates.]  1884  Harpers  Mag .  June  61/1  Receipts  for 
refunds  are  taken  in  duplicate. 

Duplicate  (dizTpliktf't),  v.  [f.  L.  duplicat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  dupliedre ,  f.  duplex ,  duplicem,  double.] 

1.  trans.  To  double ;  to  multiply  by  two ;  to 
make  double  or  twofold  ;  to  redouble. 

1623  Cockeram,  Duplicate,  to  double.  1650  Bulwer 
Anthropomet.  101  To  duplicate  the  analogy,  a  1652  J. 
Smith  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  100  Requiring  them  to  duplicate  the 
dimensions  of  Apollo’s  altar.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blands 
Trav.  308  Their  wailings  and  lamentations,  which  they 
duplicate  when  they  come  together.  1674  Jeake  Arith . 
(1696)  24  As  4372  duplicated . .  is . .  8744.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 

16  Oct.  5/2  The  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  . . 
have  decided  to  duplicate  the  cables  which  are  not  dupli¬ 
cated  over  their  lines. 

2.  To  make  or  provide  in  duplicate  ;  to  make  the 
double  or  exact  copy  of ;  to  repeat. 

i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  Fates  (1861)  14  Copying  or 
duplicating  his  own  structure.  1880  Times  27  Dec.  9/4  To 
provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown,  .all  the  vital 
parts  are  duplicated.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Lazu  in 
Spir.  W.  x.  330  It  is  a  case  which  is  being  duplicated  every 
day  in  our  own  country.  1895  Tablet  7  Dec.  900  Many 
of  the  official  pieces  were  almost  certain  to  be  duplicated. 

t  3.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  become  doubled.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xx.  156  If  we  abduce 
the  eye  unto  either  corner,  the  object  will  not  duplicate. 
1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  v.  §  6  The  desires  of  man  . . 
if  they  pass  upon  an  end  or  aim  of  difficulty  or  ambition, 
..duplicate  and  grow  to  a  disturbance. 

+  b.  To  double  or  fold  on  itself.  Obs. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  325  Pepper.. in  the 
growth  supported  by  poles  or  canes,  about  which  it  en¬ 
twines  and  duplicates  with  many  embraces. 

4.  Reel,  {absol.)  To  celebrate  the  Eucharist  twice 
in  one  day. 

1865  F.  G.  Lee  Direct.  Angl.  (ed.  2)  196  If  the  Priest  has 
to  duplicate,  i.  e.  to  celebrate  twice  in  one  day,  he  must  not 
drink  the  ablutions.  1881  T.  E.  Bridgett  Hist.  Holy 
Eucharist  II.  x.  132  Rebuking  priests  who  said  mass  fre 
quently,  sometimes  duplicating  out  of  avarice. 

Hence  Du/plicating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1659  Fuller  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  (1840)  316  Who  ..  hath  re¬ 
presented  all  my  faults  in  a  duplicating  glass.  1805-17  R. 
Jameson  Char.  Alin.  (ed.  3)  79  Iceland  or  duplicating  spar. 

Duplicated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  L] 

1.  Doubled,  made  in  duplicate,  repeated. 

1643  Prynne  Sov.  Pozuer  Pari.  11.  30  Sundry  duplicated 
deepe  Asseverations,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  11.  (1662)  274 
Single  flowers  are  observed  much  sweeter  than  . .  such 
flowers  which  are  duplicated.  1801  Hooke  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XCII.  40  This  confused  or  duplicated  pulse,  .does  produce 
on  the  retina,  the  sensation  of  a  yellow.  1896  T.  Martin 
Atneid  iv.  (470)  When  he  sees.. two  suns  And  duplicated 
Thebes  before  him  rise. 

+  2.  Doubled  back.  Obs. 

1741  Monro  A  fiat.  Nerves  (ed.  s')  73  The  Edges  of  the  . . 
Valves  are  duplicated  with  a  muscular  Corpuscle  in  the 
Middle.  1741  —  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  210  The  duplicated 
Tendon  of  the  Musculus  descendens  abdominis. 

3.  Pathol.  ‘  Applied  to  intermittent  fevers  in 
which  two  paroxysms  occur  during  the  time  in 
which  one  is  usual ;  the  two  paroxysms  being  unlike 
to  each  other,  but  each  like  the  corresponding  one 
of  the  following  period  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  1883). 


Dirplicately,  adv.  rare.  [f.  Duplicate  a.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  a  double  or  twofold  manner  or  measure. 

1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis  11.  145  If  there  happens  a 
twofold  need  ..  of  Medicine  ..  then  administer  also  dupli- 
catly  to  the  Paralitick. 

Duplication  (dmplik^’Jbn).  [a.  F.  duplica¬ 
tion  (13th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  duplication- em,  n.  of 
action  from  L.  dupliedre  to  double.] 

1.  The  action  of  doubling,  fa.  Arith.  Multi¬ 
plication  by  two.  Obs. 

c  1430  Art  Nombrynge  (E.  E.T.  S.)  7  Duplicacioun  is 
agregacion  of  nombre  fiat  me  may  se  the  nombre  growen. 
In  doublynge  ay  is  but  one  ordre  of  figures  necessarie. 
1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  24  Duplication  is  nothing  else 
but  to  double  every  figure  of  the  Multiplicand. 

b.  The  making  anything  twice  as  many  or  as 
much;  the  repetition  of  an  action  or  thing;  division 
into  two  by  natural  growth  or  spontaneous  division. 

1590  Swinburne  Testaments  168  There  be  duplication  of 
notable  members,  as  to  haue  four  armes,  or  two  heades. 
1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  v.  Ad  sect.  vii.  §  1  The  dupli¬ 
cation  of  their  joys.  1770  Swinton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  86 
A  duplication  of  consonants,  in  writing,  having  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  most  ancient  Etruscans.  1831  Brewster  Nat. 
Alagic  vi.  (1833)  154  It  could  only  have  been  produced  by 
a  duplication  of  one  of  the  figures  produced  by  unequal 
refraction.  1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xlvii.  (1862)  IV.  149  The 
alleged  duplication  of  the  tribute.  1869  Roscoe  Eton. 
Chem.  291  This  duplication  of  the  carbon  element.. by  a 
combination  of  one  of  the  four  combining  units  of  one 
atom  with  one  of  the  four  units  of  the  other  atom. 

c.  Jl lath.  Duplication  of  the  cube :  The  problem 
of  finding  the  side  of  a  cube  having  double  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  a  given  cube  ;  the  Delian  problem,  q.v. 

Duplication  formula,  a  formula  for  obtaining  the  sine 
or  other  trigonometrical  function  of  the  double  of  an  angle 
from  the  corresponding  function  of  the  angle  itself. 

1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  ix.  (1701)  435/2  Amongst  his 
Geometrical  Inventions  also  must  be  remembered  the  Du¬ 
plication  of  a  Cube.  1754  Diet.  Arts  $  Sc.  II.  992  The  dupli¬ 
cation  of  a  Cube  is  a  problem  famous  in  antiquity.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  IX.  203. 

d.  Music .  See  Double  v.  1  c. 

2.  A  duplicate  copy  or  version  ;  a  counterpart. 

1872  Hardwick  Trad.  Lane.  219  Appears  to  be  but  a 

duplication  of  the  Tarquin  legend.  1893  J.  Inglis  Oor 
Ain  Folk  iv.  (1894)  41  There  were  numberless  duplications 
of  Jeems  Wright. 

3.  Civil  and  Canon  Law.  A  pleading  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  in  reply  to  the  replication,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  rejoinder  at  common  law. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Lazv-Merch.  476  The  courts  of 
Equitie  beyond  the  seas,  after  bill  and  answere,  replication 
and  reioynder,  and  sometimes  duplication,  and  at  last  con¬ 
clusion  [etc.].  1726  Ayliffe  Pare?gon  251  Duplications  are 
those  Exceptions,  which  the  Defendant  made  use  of  to 
repel  the  Plaintiffs  Replication.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  iv. 
§  127  [If]  a  replication  . .  operates  inequitably  against  the 
defender ;  in  that  case  an  additional  clause  is  added  on  his 
account,  which  gets  the  name  of  duplication. 

b.  transf. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  ir  To  haue 
written  in  controuersie,  had  bin  to  cut  off  an  Hydra’s  head, 
lis  litem  generat ,  one  begets  another,  so  many  duplica¬ 
tions,  triplications,  and  swarmes  of  questions. 

+  4.  Anat.  A  folding,  a  doubling;  concr.  a  fold. 

1578  Banister  Hist .  Man  vn.  90  The  Cause  of  this  dupli¬ 
cation  [of  the  pleura].  1676  Wiseman  Surgery  (J.),  The 
peritonaeum  is  a  strong  membrane,  every  where  double ;  in 
the  duplications  of  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are 
hid.  1748  tr.  Renalusy  Distemp.  Horses  170  A  Ganglion  is 
a  Tuber  or  Tumour  which  is  formed  of  the  Duplication  of 
a  Nerve. 

fb.  =DlPLOE  I.  Obs. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Alan  447  To  the  duplication  of  the  skull, 
that  is  to  the  porie  substance  between  the  tables  thereof. 

5.  Eccl.  *A  second  celebration  by  the  same 
priest  on  the  same  day.’ 

1866  F.  G.  Lee  DHcct.  Angl.  (ed.  3)  354. 

Duplicative  (di?7*plik/tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
duplicat -,  ppl.  stem  of  dupliedre  to  double  -f  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  doubling;  pro¬ 
ducing  two  instead  of  one. 

£1870  Carpenter  (O.),  The  multiplication  of  cells  by 
duplicative  subdivision. 

B.  sb.  A  doubling  addition. 

1884  Athenaeum  23  Aug.  235/2  Clack,  near  Bradenstock, 
is  the  Celtic  cleg ,  a  hill  . .  Clay  Hill,  .is  simply  cleg,  with  a 
duplicative  to  make  it  intelligible. 

Du'plicato-,  combining  adverbial  form  of  L. 
iluplicdtus  doubled,  prefixed  to  adjs.  in  the  sense 
‘  doubly  ’ ;  esp.  in  Botany,  as  duplicato-dentate, 
-pinnate,  - serrate ,  -ternate,  applied  to  toothed,  pin¬ 
nate,  etc.  leaves,  of  which  the  teeth,  pin  lire,  etc.  are 
themselves  again  dentate,  pinnate,  and  so  on. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Duplicato-ternatca 
Leaf,  one  consisting  of  leaves,  which  are  themselves  com¬ 
posed  of  three  leaves  each.  1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  i.  (1858) 
9  In  like  manner  we  have  the  terms  bicrenate  and  bidentate, 
or  rather  duplicato-dentate. 

Duplicator  (diw-pliktJtaj).  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form  f.  Duplicate  v.  :  see  -ok.]  A  machine  for 
producing  copies.  Also  attrib. 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Jan.  7/2  The  matter  being  closely 
type-written  on  six  foolscap  pages  and  the  copies  produced 
by  a  duplicator  apparatus. 

+  Duplicatory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-gey.]  Having  the  quality  of  doubling;  in  quot. 
used  for :  Double,  twofold. 
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1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  562  A  duplicatory  reason  of  this 
desire;  1:  For...  2.  For... 

Duplicature  (diw-plik*ituu).  [a.  F.  duplica¬ 
ture  (16th  c.),  f.  L.  duplicdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  dupli- 
cdre  to  Duplicate  :  see  -ure.]  A  doubling ;  a 
fold.  (Chiefly  in  Ana/.) 

1686  Snape  Anat.  Horse  i.  xx.  42  Seeing  it  is  onely  a  Dupli¬ 
cature  of  the  common  coverings  of  the  Body.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Duplication ,  The  Duplicature  of  the 
cube.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  203  A  duplicature  of 
the  skin  connects  the  fore  and  hinder  legs  together.  1854 
Woodward  Mollusca  11.  279  The  internal  muscular  ridges 
are  produced  by  duplicatures  of  the  shell-wall. 

Duplicidentate  (diz7:pliside'nttrt),  a.  Zool. 

[f.  L.  duplici-,  comb,  form  of  duplex  (see  Duplex) 

+  Dentate  :  cf.  F.  duplicidente. ]  Belonging  to 
the  Dtiplicidentata,  a  division  of  rodents  charac¬ 
terized  by  two  pairs  of  upper  incisor  teeth. 
Duplicipennate  (-pe-n^t),  a.  Entom.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  L.  penndtus  winged.]  ‘  Having  the  wings 
folded  longitudinally  when  in  repose’  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.). 

Duplicity  (diz7pli-siti).  Also  5-6  -te,  6-7 
-tie.  [a.  F.  dupliciti  (13th  c.),  ad.  L.  diiplicitat-em, 
n.  of  quality  f.  duplex,  duplic-em  :  see  Duplex.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ‘  double  ’  in  action  or 
conduct  (see  Double  a.  5) ;  the  character  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  acting  in  two  ways  at  different  times,  or 
openly  and  secretly  ;  deceitfulness,  double-dealing. 
(The  earliest  and  still  the  most  usual  sense.) 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  165  (Matz.)  In  symulacioune  is 
false  duplicite.  1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  v.  (Arb.)  19 
Wo  worth  the  man  full  of  duplycyte.  1597  J.  Payne  Royal 
Exch.  14  Suche  ys  the  choyce  that  these  make  of  duplicitie 
and  hypocnsie.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  143  Whether 
this  Duplicity  of  Tongue  be  in  them  Lusus  Naturae ,  or  a 
meer.  Device  of  Art.  1771  Junius  Lett  An.  267  I  “am 
astonished  he  does  not  see  through  your  Duplicity.  1828 
DTsraeli  Chas.  /,  I.  vi.  206  We  have  here  complete  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  duplicity  of  the  King’s  conduct. 

2.  lit .  The  state  or  quality  of  being  numerically 
or  physically  double  or  twofold  ;  doubleness. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  xviii.  (Arb.)  205  Because 
of  the  darkenes  and  duplicitie  of  his  sence.  1688  Boyle 
Final  Causes  Nat.  iv.  163  Nature  has  furnished  men  with 
double  parts  . .  where  that  duplicity  may  be  highly  useful. 
1764  Reid  Inquiry  vi.  §  13.  Wks.  I.  165/2  We  as  invariably 
see.  two  objects  unite  into  one,  and,  in  appearance,  lose 
their  duplicity.  1863  C.  Pritchard  in  SmitICs  Diet.  Bible 
III.  1375  The  duplicity  of  the  two  stars  must  have  been  ap¬ 
parent.  1867-77  G.  F.  Chambers  Astron.  vm.  769  The 
duplicity  of  Saturn’s  ring.  1892  Mivart  Ess.  <5*  Crit.  I.  403 
Due  to  non-appreciation  of  our  duplicity  in  unity. 

3.  Law.  The  pleading  of  two  (or  more)  matters 
in  one  plea  ;  double  pleading. 

[1628  Coke  On  Litt.  304  The  Plea  that  containes  duplicity 
or  .multiplicity  of  distinct  matter  to  one  and  thesame  thing 
..is  not  allowable  in  Law.]  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex., 
Duplicity.  See  Double  Pleading. 

+  Duplify,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  duplus  double  :  see 
-FT.]  trails.  To  make  double,  to  double. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  122  Wherfore  by  reason  I  must 
be  duplifyde*  1602  W.  Bas  Sword  $  Buckler  B  ij  b,  Your 
slight  regard  and  recompence  of  this,  So  duplifies  the 
bondage  of  our  state.  1649  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  11.  i.  73 
Duplifying  the  single  motion. 

Hence  Dnplification,  the  action  of  doubling. 

1821  Galt  Ann.  Parish  xlviii.  157  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  duplication  of  well-doing,  as  I  think  marrying  is. 

Duplo-  (difirpb).  [L.  dupl-us  double.]  Used 
in  chemical  nomenclature  with  the  sense  *  double  ’ 
or  1  twofold  ’,  as  duplo-car buret,  twofold  carburet. 
1872  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  442  Duplosuiphacetone. 

Duply  (diwpbi*),  sb.  Sc.  Law.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Usually  in  pi.  [f.  med.L.  duplica  ‘  iterata  responsio 
in  litigiis  ’  Du  Cange ;  cf.  F.  duplique ,  and  reply  = 

F.  rSplique .]  A  second  reply ;  a  defender’s  rejoinder 
to  a  pursuer’s  reply.  (Now  abolished.) 

1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.,  Forme  o/Proces  121  Quhen  ane  ex¬ 
ception  onely,  or  ane  exception  with  ane  duply,  is  admitted 
to  probation  of  the  defender,  a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in. 
xxxix.  326  Duplies,  Triplies,  Answers  to  Rejoinders.  1760 
in  Scotsman  (1885)  20  Aug.  5/3  Having  considered  the  peti-  ( 
tion  of  the  Magistrates,  .answers  thereto,  replies,  duplies,  I 
and  triplies  with  the  writs  produced.  1881  J.  Russell  Haigs  \ 
viii.  210  Counsel  on  both  sides,  with  many  replies,  duplies,  ' 
and  triplies,  discussed  the  question  of  its  relevancy. 

b.  ti'ansf.  In  a  controversy,  the  rejoinder  that 
comes  fourth  in  order  after  the  original  assertion. 

1638  {title)  Duplyes  of  the  Ministers  and  Professors  of 
Aberdene  to  the  Second  Answeres  of  some  Reverend  Bre¬ 
thren.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xi.  (1848) 
340  Replies  were  made  by  Monks  and  duplies  by  them. 
1820  Scott  Abbot  i,  Answers,  replies,  duplies,  triplies, 
quadruples,  followed  thick  upon  each  other.  1873  Burton 
Hist.  Scot.  VI.  lxxi.  235  To  the  Demands  there  were 
‘Answers’,  to  these  came  ‘Replies’  by  the  Doctors,  and 
then  second  Answers,  and  finally  *  Duplies  ’  by  the  Doctors. 
Hence  Duply*  v .,  to  make  a  duply. 

1631  in  Cobbett  State  Trials  III.  444  (Trial  Lord  Uchil- 
trie),  It  is  duplyed  for  the  Pannel  by  his  Prolocutors,  as  to 
the  particulars  contained  in  my  Lord  Advocate's  Answer. 
1818  Scott  H-rt.  Midi,  xii,  Advocatus  for  Lackland  duplies 
that,  .the  pursuer  must  put  his  case  under  the  statute. 

Duporthite  (dmpjr.i)j9it).  Min.  [Named 
1877,  from  Duporth  in  Cornwall:  see  -ite.]  A 
silicate  of  alumina  and  other  bases,  occurring  in 
greyish  fibres  in  serpentine. 


1877  Min.  Mag.  I.  226  Duporthite,  a  new  asbestiform 
mineral. 

Duppa,  dupper,  var.  Dubba. 

Duppy  (dzrpi).  [Understood  to  be  of  African 
origin.]  Name  among  West  Indian  negroes  for 
a  ghost  or  spirit. 

1774  Long  Hist.  Jamaica  II.  416  They  firmly  believe  in 
the  apparition  of  spectres.  Those  of  deceased  friends  are 
duppies  ;  others  . .  like  our  raw-head-and-bloody-bones,  are 
called  bugaboos.  1834  M.  G.  Lewis  Jml.  IVest  hid .,  The 
negroes  are.  .very  much  afraid  of  ghosts,  whom  they  call  the 
duppy.  1885  Lady  Brassey  The  Trades  215  After  dark 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  pass  the  mangrove-swamps 
or  cockle-ponds,  for  fear  of  ‘Duppies’.  1896  N.  Darnell 
Davis  (Br.  Guiana)  in  Letter ,  Only  last  Saturday  morning, 
my  butler  was  told  by  a  man  that  ‘  the  Duppies  had  been 
troubling  the  telephone  wire  :. 

Dur,  obs.  form  of  Dare  vA,  Door. 

Dura  (diuara).  [L.  dura  adj.  fern.  1  hard  ’.] 

1.  Short  for  Dura  mater. 

1882  Wilder  &  Gage  Anatom.  TecJtnol.  447  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  feminine  form,  dura  is  frequently  employed 
without  the  substantive  mater.  1886  Med.  Nezus  XLIX. 
536  The  dura  was  universally  adherent  on  both  hemispheres. 
1890  F.  P.  Foster  Med.  Diet.  2166  Ligamentum  dentatum 
..Its  outer  edge  is  serrated,  the  serrations  being  adherent 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  spinal  dura. 

2.  =  Duramen. 

Durability  (diuerabrliti).  [a.  obs.  F.  dura¬ 
bility  ad.  late  L.  diirdbilitdt-em  (Palladius),  f. dura- 
bilis  Durable.]  The  quality  of  being  durable. 

1.  Continuance  ;  lastingness,  permanence. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  m.  pr.  xi.  78  (Camb.  MS.)  By  the 
whiche  is  sustenyd  the  longe  durablete  of  mortal  thinges. 
c  1400  tr.  Sccreta  Secret .,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  67  pat 
all  delitable  j?inges  of  [?ys  world. .  |?at  pay  ben  alle  for  long- 
lastynge  of  durabilyte.  .lyflode  for  lastynge  ys  to  be  had, 
and  noght  durabilite  for  liflode.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks. 
1687  I.  164  The  Prophets.,  assign  the  character  of  per¬ 
petual  durability  thereto.  1812  DTsraeli  Calam.  Auth. 
(1867)  224  Pope  hesitated  at  deciding  011  the  durability  of 
his  poetry.  1891  Spectator  27  June,  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  an  explanation  of  this  durability  in  the  Jew.  .which  in 
the  least  satisfies  or  convinces  any  reflecting  mind. 

2.  Capability  of  withstanding  decay  or  wear. 

«:i6oo  Hooker  (J.),  Stones,  though  in  dignity  of  nature 

inferior  unto  plants,  yet  exceed  them  in . .  durability  of  being. 
1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xx.  370  Colours  .. 
greatly  superior  both  in  beauty  and  durability.  i860  Tyn¬ 
dall  Glac.  1.  xx.  The  great  density  and  durability  of  the 
rock.  1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  in.  184  Where  doors 
are  required  to  combine  strength,  beauty  and  durability. 

Durable  (diiwrab’l),  a .  [a.  F.  durable  (nth  c. 
in  Littre)  =  It.  durabile ,  Sp.  durable ,  ad.  rare  L. 
durdbilis  lasting,  durable,  f.  dtirdre  to  last,  endure, 
hold  out,  f.  durus  hard,  unyielding.] 

1.  Capable  of  lasting  or  continuing  in  existence  ; 
persistent,  lasting  ;  not  transitory,  permanent. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  T  965  To  han  thynges  espiritueel 
and  durable  and  somtyme  temporele  thynges.  c  1450  tr. 
De  Imitatione  m.  xxxv.  103  Wipoute  me  is  noon  availyng 
. .  ner  durable  remedie.  1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castau- 
heda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  xxvi.  65  b,  They  thought  this  kinde 
of  weather  was  alwayes  durable  there.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
v.  581  Time,  .measures  all  things  durable  By  present,  past, 
and  future.  1754  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  x.  204  The  com¬ 
punction  of  Richard  for  his  undutiful  behaviour  was  durable. 
1839  Alison  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  VII.  xli.  §  58.  63 
Comparing  his  durable  designs  with  the  temporary  ex¬ 
pedients  of  the  statesmen  who.  .followed  him. 

2.  Able  to  withstand  change,  decay,  or  wear. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  xvii.  Ixxxiii.  (Tollem.  MS.) 

The  tre  perof  [of  Ilex]  is  durable  and  stronge,  and  ny3e 
nou3t  able  to  rote.  1470-85  Malory  A rlhur  xvii.  vi,  The 
best  wood  and  moost  durable  that  men  maye  fynde.  1555 
Eden  Decades  42  To  dye  clothe  with  a  more  fayre  and 
durable  colour.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  134 
Sun-burnt  bricks,  hard  and  durable.  1703  Moxon  Meek. 
Exerc.  238  They  make  a  good  Pavement,  and  are  very 
Durable.  1874  Micklethwaite  Mod.  Par.  Churches  225 
Inscriptions  are  more  durable  incised  than  in  relief. 

f  3.  Able  to  endure  toil,  fatigue,  etc.  Obs. 

1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1556)  4  Stronge  and  durable  to 
susteigne  peynes.  1596  Dai.rymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
I.  63  Thair  horses  ar  verie  litle..botin  labour  meruellous 
durable.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Coimtry  Farme  708 
French  Goshawkes  . .  are  . .  neither  so  valiant,  sound  or 
durable,  as  those  which  are  bred  in  Ireland. 

+  4.  Capable  of  being  endured,  endurable.  Obs. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  0/ P'olys  (1874)  I.  194  A  small  diseas 
which  is  ynoughe  durable  At  the  begynnynge. 

Dnrableness  (diiD*rab’lnes).  Now  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
durable. 

1.  =  Durability  i. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  ix.  (1617)  141  The  measuring 
of  durablenesse.  .they  call  Time.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial. 
iv.  xxv.  (1713)  350  marg.y  The  Apostacy  of  the  Church,  how 
consistent  with  the  durableness  of  God’s  Kingdom.  1725 
Bradley  Earn.  Diet,  s .v.  Pease,  Pease,  everlasting,  so  call’d 
because  of  its  durableness.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1764)  II. 
243  Speculating  on  the  Durableness  of  Things  without 
themselves. 

2.  ^Durability  2. 

1579-80  North  Plutarch  To  Rdr.  1  (R.)  There  is  neither 
picture,  nor  image  of  marble,  nor  arch  of  triumph  . .  that 
can  match  the  durableness  of  an  eloquent  history.  1669 
Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  90  No  'Limber  natural  to  our 
English  Soil  exceeds  the  Oak,  for  its  Plenty,  Strength,  and 
Durableness.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  xi.  in.  (1869)  I. 
221  The  durableness  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this 
steadiness  of  price.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  s.v.  Barrington , 
|  A  quarry  of  free-stone,  .noted  for  its  durableness. 


f3.  Power  of  endurance.  Cf.  Durable  3.  06s. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  50  He  . .  exceeds 
our  English  Horse  as  to  Durableness  in  travelling. 

Durably  (di\D*rabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  durable  or  lasting  manner ;  lastingly. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  Monuments  engraved  in  marble,  and 
yet  more  durably  in  men’s  memories.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud .  Ep.  vii.  xvi.  374  Yet  did  not  his  Successors  durably 
inherit  that  scruple.  1775  Priestley  On  Air  I.  320  A 
durably  elastic  Vapour.  1831  Lytton  Godolphin  7  The 
habits  of  his  mind  were  durably  formed.  1868  E.  Ed¬ 
wards  Raleigh  I.  xv.  294  The  play  and  the  publication  of 
the  book  strongly  and  durably  affected  Queen  Elizabeth. 

+  b.  Continually ;  continuously.  Obs. 

1555  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  xlv.  134  The  people  so  shall 
durably,  To  thee  aye  thankes  pronounce.  1688  Boyle  Final 
Causes  Nat.  Things  i.  59  That  weariness,  which  . .  that 
durably  constrained  posture  would  be  sure  to  give  them. 
1797  Holcroft  tr. Stolberg's  Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixvii.  48  The 
mountain  ceased  to  repeat  its  quick  successive  claps  of 
thunder,  and  continued  to  roll  it  durably. 

2.  So  as  to  withstand  wear  or  decay. 

1809  Pinkney  Trav.  France  125  Others  being  more 
durably  constructed,  were  still  habitable. 

t  Duracine,  Cl.  (sb.)  Obs.  [a.  F.  duracine 
(16th  c.  in  Littre,  first  as  adj.)  stone  fruit  with  hard 
pulp,  ad.  L.  duracin-us  hard-berried,  f.  durus  hard 
+  acinus  berry.] 

A.  adj.  Applied  to  stone-fruit :  Having  a  hard 
pulp.  B.  sb.  A  cherry  with  a  hard  pulp. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens\.  xl.  710  That  kinde  [of  peach]  whiche 
will  not  easily  be  separated  from  the  stone,  are  called 
Duracina.  1601  Holland  Plmy  I.  448  The  Duracine. 
Cherries  be  the  soueraign,  which  in  Campaine  are  called 
Pliniana.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's  Improv.  (1746) 
294  Duracines,  or  in  French  Cceurs,  or  Heart-Cherries, 
. .  are  the  firmest  of  all  other. 

+  Du  ral,  ct A  Mus.  Obs.  [f.  It.  duro  hard, 
harsh,  in  Music  also  ‘sharp’.]  =Dure  a.  2. 

1609  Douland  Ornith.  Microl.  14  The  Scale  $  Durall  is 
a  Progression  of  Musicall  Voyces,  rising  from  A  to  tj 
sharpely,  that  is,  by  the  Voyce  Mi.  [1753  Chambers  Cycl. 
Supp .,  Durale  or  Duro ,  in  the  Italian  music  . .  This  name 
is  given  to  B  natural,  by  reason  its  sound  is  sharp,  when 
compared  with  B  mol,  or  flat.] 

Dural  (diuQ*ral),  a  A  [f.  Dura  ( dura  mater) 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dura  mater. 

1888  Medical  News  LI I.  430  The  dural  vessels  were  well 
injected  externally  and  internally.  1890  F.  P.  Foster  Med. 
Diet.,  Dural ,  pertaining  to  the  dura. 


II  Dura  mater  (diuo-ra  m^-toi).  Anat.  [Med.L. 
*=  hard  mother ;  literal  translation  of  the  Arabic 
aJoJ^JI  pi  umm  al-jalidah  or  Lilli  pi  umm  al - 

jdfiyah  (Bocthor)  in  the  same  sense,  in  accordance 
with  the  Arabic  use  of  ‘father’,  ‘mother’,  ‘son’,  etc. 
to  indicate  relations  between  things.]  The  dense, 
tough,  outermost  membranous  envelope  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg.  112  An  hard  pannicle  }?at  is  to 
seie  a  cloob  }?at  is  vndir  }?e  brayn  panne.. \>e  which  pan¬ 
nicle  . .  is  clepid  dura  mater.  1525  tr.  Brunswyke's  Surg. 
A  iv  b/i  (Stanf.)  Than  within  be  ij.  small  fleces  named  dura 
mater  and  pia  mater,  than  the  substance  of  the  braynes. 
1717  Prior  Alma  hi.  157  How  could  I  play  the  com¬ 
mentator  On  dura  and  on  pia  mater?  1767  Gooch  ’Treat. 
IVoujids  I.  270  The  Dura  Mater  is  an  inelastic  membrane, 
about  the  thickness  of  parchment.  1873  M  ivart  Elan.  A  not. 
ix.  365  The  solid  structures  which  protect  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  are  lined  by  a  dense  membrane — the  dura  mater. 

||  Duramen  (diur£l*men).  Bot.  [rare  L.  dura¬ 
men  hardness ;  a  hardened  or  ligneous  vine-branch 
(Columella),  f.  durare  to  harden.]  The  central 
wood  or  heart-wood  of  an  exogenous  tree. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  205/1.  1839  Carpenter  Trine. 

Gen.  <$•  Comp.  Phys.  §  329  The  deposition  of  the  products 
of  secretion  which  gives  strength  and  firmness  to  the  dura¬ 
men,  destroys  or  greatly  diminishes  its  power  of  transmitting 
fluid.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  133  The  inner  layers  of 
alburnum  are  gradually  transformed  into  duramen  . .  the 
cell-walls  assuming  a  darker  colour,  from  saturation  with 
resin,  colouring-substances,  etc.  The  distinction  between 
alburnum  and  duramen  is  very  clear  and  well-marked  in 
the  oak, walnut,  cherry,  elm.. brazil  wood,  etc. 

Durance  (diu**rans).  [a.  OF.  durance  dura¬ 
tion,  f.  durcr  to  last,  Dure  :  see  -ance.] 

f  1.  Continuance,  duration  ;  lastingness.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  I.  cv,.  Some  wryters  accompt  the 
terme  of  the  duraunce  of  this  kyngdome  from  Cerdicus 
to  Egbert,  and  some  to  the  last  yere  of  Aluredus.  1599 
A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhouers  Bk.  PJiysicke  29/2  Let  it  soe  rest  in 
a  sellar  the  durance  of  14  dayes.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
P.  271  Had  not  that  Instigator  of  Ills  ..  forbid  its 
Durance  by  maliciously  sowing  Tares. 

+  2.  Lasting  quality,  durability.  Obs. 

1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkzuormcs  60  That  compar’d  with 
this  is  nought  so  fine.  .Nor  of  like  durance.  1663  Gerbier 
Coicnsel  108  Precious  Wood  . .  both  for  Colour,  Aromatick 
smell  and  Durance.  1703  A?'t  Vintners  23  It  acquires  a 
better  durance  and  taste.  1847  Emerson  Poems ,  Astraca 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  444  The  durance  of  a  granite  ledge. 

f  3.  A  stout  durable  cloth.  (Cf.  Durant  sb.)  Obs. 

1583  in  North.  N.  4*  Q.  I.  77  A  payr  of  blew  paynd  hosse, 
drawin  furthe  wt  Dewrance.  1588  Acc.-bk.  0/  IV.  IVray 
in  Antiquary  (1896)  Feb.  54  Ii  pece  cremosynge  Duraunce 
..and  one  pece  blacke  duraunce.  1601  Cornwallyes  Ess. 
(1632)  xiii,  I  refuse  to  weare  buffe  for  the  lasting,  and  shall 
I  be  content  to  apparrell  my  braine  in  durance?  1709  Mrs. 
Ckackenthorpe  Female  Tatlcr  in  Malcolm  Auecd.  iSth 
C.  (1808)  133  Shallons,  durances,  and  right  Scotch  plaids. 

4.  Endurance  (of  toil  or  fatigueL  arch. 
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1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Epil.  2  That  . .  time  in  durance 
shall  outweare.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  vii.  §  5.  38 
Their  hardinesse  . .  partly  naturall,  and  partly  acquired  by 
practise  of  their  bodies  to  durance.  1881  R.  Buchanan 
God  Sf  Man  III.  31  Many  a  man.  .had  saved  himself  from 
.  .madness  by  the  hard  durance  of  toil. 

5.  Forced  confinement,  imprisonment;  constraint. 
Now  esp.  in  phr.  in  durance  vile.  Cf.  Duress  3. 

1513  More  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  773  Those  that 
have  not  letted  to  put  them  in  duraunce  without  colour,  will 
let  as  little  to  procure  their  destruction  without  cause.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  82  His  mother,  which  as  yet  was  in 
durance  in  Englande.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  v.  36 
Thy  Dol  . .  is  in  base  Durance,  and  contagious  prison. 
1637  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  62  St.  Paul  being  at  durance  in 
Rome.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  995  Him  they  release 
from  durance  base.  1770  Burke  Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  1842 
I.  130  This  royal  servitude  and  vile  durance.  1791  Mac¬ 
kintosh  Vind.  GalliCcS  Wks.  1846  III.  9  To  deliver  the 
peerless  and  immaculate  Antoinetta.  .from  the  durance  vile 
in  which  she  has  so  long  been  immured  in  the  Tuilleries. 
1794  Burns  Esopus  to  Maria  57  A  workhouse  !. .  In  durance 
vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep.  1841  Borrow  Zincali  I.  246 
The  writer,  who . .  was  in  durance  for  stealing  a  pair  of  mules. 

+  Durancy.  Obs.  rare .  [see  -ancy.]  =prec.  1. 

1647  H.  More  Song  0/ Soul  11.  i.  11.  xlvii,  A  never  fading 
durancie  Belongs  to  all  hid  principles  of  life.  1653  —  Con - 
ject.  Cabbal.  (1662)  119  The  permanency  and  stable  durancy 
of  the  world. 

Durand,  -ly,  obs.  north,  forms  of  During,  -ly. 
Durangite  (diune*ggoit).  Min.  [Named 
1869,  from  Durango  in  Mexico.]  A  fiuo-arsenate 
of  aluminium  and  sodium,  in  orange-red  crystals. 

1869  A  titer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XLVIII.  182,  I  propose  for 
it  the  name  Durangite. 

Durant  (diua-rant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  durant , 
pres.  pple.  of  durer  to  last,  continue,  Dure.] 

+  A.  adj.  Lasting,  continuous  ;  current,  present. 
1455  Poston  Lett.  No.  237  I.  325  [To  hear  of  his]  durant 
prosperite  and  welfare.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  2  Of  names 
of  tymes;  and  of  the  duraunt  yere.  1652  Marbury  Comm. 
Habak.  1.  2  Christ’s  so  frequent,  so  durant  prayers.  1653  J- 
Hall  Paradoxes  97  Can  he.  .suppose  the  greatnesse  of  his 
Master  were  constant  and  durant. 

B.  sb.  A  woollen  stuff  called  by  some  (  ever¬ 
lasting’  (Webster,  1S28)  ;  a  variety  of  tammy. 

1766  W.  Gordon  Gen.  Counting  ho.  428  Superfine  black 
durants.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  I.  98  Fabrics  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  Wool  ..Durants  and  Buntings.  1883  Beck 
Draper's  Diet.  s.  v.,  Both  Tamies  and  Durants  were  hot- 
pressed  and  glazed,  but  the  former  were  kept  at  the  full 
width  of  the  cloth,  while  the  latter  were  creased. 

II  Durante  (diurce’nt/),  pres  pple.  and  prep. 
The  Latin  pres.  pple.  durdns  enduring,  in  ablative 
singular,  used  in  absolute  constructions. 

a.  In  Latin  phrases  durante  beneplacito ,  during 
pleasure  ;  durante  vita ,  life  enduring,  during  life. 

1621  Debates  Ho.  of  Lords  (Camden)  63  Whether  to  be 
degraded  durante  vita.  a  1627  Middleton  Anyth,  for 
Quiet  Life  iv.  i.  E  iij,  I  cannot  longer  merit  their  durante 
bene placita.  1676  Wycherley  PI.  Dealer  v.  iii,  To  have 
the  priviledges  of  a  Husband,  without  the  dominion:  that  is 
Durante  beneplacito . 

+  b.  Hence,  in  English  context,  =  During.  Obs. 

1556  Aurelio  <$•  I  sab.  (1608)  L  viij,  To  take  plesour  durante 
thy  lyfe,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  101 
Durante  the  minority  of  Ioas  surviving.  1832  J.  P.  Kennedy 
Sivallow  B.  xvi.  (i860)  147  It  was  a  grant  durante  the 
existence  of  the  mill-pond. 

Duration  (diur^Jan).  [a.  obs.  F.  duration , 
ad.  late  L.  duration- cm,  n.  of  action  f.  dur  are  to 
harden,  endure :  see  Dure  v.  Used  by  Chaucer, 
and  then  after  1600;  not  in  Shaks.] 

I.  Lasting,  continuance  in  time ;  the  continuance 
or  length  of  time  ;  the  time  during  which  a  thing, 
action,  or  state  continues. 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  iii.  1024  And  yaf  hem  eke 
duracioun.  c  1386  —  Kut’s  T.  2138  That  same  prince.. 
Hath  stablissed  in  this  wretched  world  adoun  Certeyne 
dayes  and  duracioun  [ Corp .,  Petw.,  Lansd.  dominacioun]  To 
al  that  is  engendrid  in  this  place.  1614  Jackson  Creed  iii. 
xxx.  §  5.  283  The  actuall  visibilitie  of  colours  wholly  depends 
vpon  the  light,  as  well  for  existence  as  duration.  1677  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  287  What  is  Duration,  but  the  persevering 
of  a  thing  in  its  existence?  1685  Boyle  Salub.  Air  80 
Their  duration  was  unequal,  some  lasting  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
and  others  longer.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  94  F  5  That 
Space  of  Duration  which  we  call  a  Minute.  1783  Cowper 
Let.  24  Feb.,  The  peace  will  probably  be  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  1862  Sir  B.  B rod ie  Psychol.  Inq.  II.  iv.  118  The 
average  duration  of  human  life  in  the  agricultural  districts 
is  beyond  that  of  the  great  cities. 

t  b.  Lasting  in  use  ;  endurance  of  wear ;  durable¬ 
ness,  permanence.  Obs. 

1637  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Malvezzis  Romulus  8f  Tarq.  139 
That  Magistracy  in  States  is  of  duration,  which  is  content 
to  execute  as  a  Minister,  not  to  command  as  a  Lord. 
1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  380  Date  . .  a  Tree 
which  both  for  quality,  duration,  and  fruit  is  [etc.].  1712 

J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond’s  Gardening  viz  A  Bason  ..of  Ciment, 
is  preferable  to  all  for  its  Duration.  1753  Hanway  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  111.  xxxiv.  157  The  brick,  .appears  to  be  ill  prepared 
for  duration. 

+  2  Hardening.  Obs. 

1612  Woodali.  Surg.  Mate  (1653)  270  Duration  is  either 
when  things  mollified  at  the  fire  are  set  in  a  cold  place  to 
harden  :  or  by  boyling  . .  do  waxe  hard.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renou’s  Dtsp.  75  The  doctrine  of  Mollition  and  Duration. 
Hence  Durational  a .,  pertaining  to  duration. 
1881  Spottiswoode  in  Nature  No.  623.  549  The  durational 
character  of  this  former  is  very  much  more  marked  than  that 
of  this  latter. 


II  Durbar  (dfj'ibai).  East  Indies.  Also  dar¬ 
bar.  [Pers.  and  Urdu^b^j  darbar  court.] 

1.  The  court  kept  by  an  Indian  ruler;  a  public 
audience  or  levee  held  by  a  native  prince,  or  by  a 
British  governor  or  viceroy  in  India. 

1609  Hawkins  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  iv.  432  (Y.) 
An  inner  court  where  the  King  keepes  his  Darbar.  1665 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  98  This  Noble  Prince  shews 
himself  in  the  Durbar  and  Jarneo  to  the  people  not  so  oft 
as  was  expected.  1804  Wellington  in  Owen  Wellesley' s 
Desp.  298  To  lay  these  communications  before  the  Peishwa's 
Durbar.  1862  Beveridge  Hist.  India  III.  vm.  vi.  475 
The  Maharanee  held  durbars  daily.  1881  Sir  W.  Hunter 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  81 1  On  January  1,  1877,  Queen 
Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  at  a  darbdr  of 
unequalled  magnificence,  held  on  the  historic  ‘  ridge’  over¬ 
looking  the  Mughal  capital  of  Delhi.  1887  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  12  Aug.  1/2  A  grand  Durbar  was  held  ..  by  Mr.  Cros- 
thwaite  the  Commissioner  at  Mandalay. 

attrib.  1867  Evening  Star  7  Dec.,  The  beautiful  durbar- 
tent  of  red  and  yellow  silk. 

2.  The  hall  or  place  of  audience. 

1793  Hodges  Trav.  India  105  In  the  inner  court  are  the 
remains  of  the  durbar,  or  hall  of  public  audience.  1888 
Quiver  July  673/1  The  Durbar,  a  large  audience  hall, 
which  forms  a  part  of  every  Eastern  palace. 

Durdum,  var.  of  Dirdum. 

Dure  (diu^j),  v.  arch,  and  dial.  Also  4  duyre, 
dyre,  4-6  dour  e,  5  deure,  dewre,  dowre, 
6  duer.  [a.  F.  dure-r  to  last,  continue,  persist, 
+  extend L.  dura-re  to  harden,  be  hardened, 
endure,  hold  out,  last,  f.  dur-us  hard.] 

1.  intr.  To  last,  continue  in  existence,  arch, 
c  1275  Lay.  26708  Al  kune  day  long  durede  J?at  fiht  strong. 
c  1315  Shoreham  3  Hy  ne  mo3e  nau}t  dury.  c  1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  Pref.  (1810)  189  pare  biriels  he  pouht  to 
honoure  With  som  ping  pat  ay  myght  doure.  13. .  Minor 
Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxxvii.  793  Monnes  lyf  nis  bote 
schort  :  Sone  wol  hit  go  ;  Bote  pe  sely  soule  Duyrep  euer- 
mo.  c  1450  Merlin  32  As  longe  as  the  worlde  dureth  shall 
thi  boke  gladly  ben  herde.  1526-34  Tindale  Matt.  xiii.  21 
Yet  hath  he  no  rotts  in  him  selfe,  therfore  dureth  but  a 
season.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  iv.  (1822)  321  Thare 
empire  durit  nocht  lang.  1575  Churchyard  Chippes  (1817) 
97  This  bickring  duerd,  foure  hours  and  more  at  lest.  1664 
Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  261  The  wood  being  preserved  dry, 
will  dure  a  very  long  time.  1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric. 
(1681)  247  You  may  change  for  the  other,  and  so  make  your 
sport  dure  the  longer.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  xevi.  6 
In  thy  love  dureth  a  plenary  joy.  1882  in  W.  Wore.  Gloss. 
f  2.  To  persist, 1  hold  out’  in  action  ;  to  continue 
in  a  certain  state,  condition,  or  place.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  181  He  po3te..to  wynne  3ut  al 
Europe,  3yf  he  my3te  dure.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  2937  The 
Sarezynes  myghten  nought  doure,  And  flowen  into  the 
heye  toure.  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  8  b,  [They]  persecuted 
them  with  their  arowes  as  long  as  they  dured.  a  1510 
Douglas  K.  Hart  469  For  so  in  dule  he  micht  no  langar 
dure,  a  1541  Wyatt  Despair  counselleth,  etc.  Poet.  Wks. 
97  Against  the  stream  thou  mayst  not  dure.  1573  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xlii.  639  As  the  body  can  not  dure,  Except 
in  sesoun  men  procure  Fude  in  dew  tyme  it  to  sustene. 

J*  3.  To  continue  or  extend  onward  in  space.  Obs. 
a  1300  Floriz  Sf  Bl.  210  Babilloine. .  Durep  abute  furten- 
ni3t  3onde.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  yi*  67  There  begyn- 
nethe  the  Vale  of  Ebron,  that  dureth  nyghe  to  Jerusalem. 
1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  xvii.  52  Lyke  as  a  flye  goth 
round  aboute  a  round  apple  In  like  wyse  myght  a  man 
goo  rounde  aboute  therthe  as  ferre  as  therthe  dureth. 
c  1500  Melusine  xxxvi.  281  Nygh  therby  was  a  forest  that 
dured  a  myle. 

t  4.  trans.  To  sustain,  undergo,  bear  (pain,  op¬ 
position,  etc.) ;  to  endure.  Obs. 

1297  R*  Glouc.  (1724)  335  3yf  heo  yt  may  dure,  c  1400 
Yivaine  ($•  Gaw.  2634  Might  thare  none  his  dintes  dour. 
#1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxvii.  232  Durynge  grete  sorow 
in  ye  horryble  pryson.  1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  iv.  iii. 
1  may  not  dure  this  female  drudgery.  1598  Marston  Pyg- 
mal.  Sat.  1.  (1764)  138  He  that  ..  arm’d  in  proofe,  dare  dure 
a  strawes  strong  push. 

5.  To  harden  :  see  During  vbl.  sb.  2. 

Dure  (diu*ei),  a.  arch.  Also  4  dur,  5  deure, 
6  Sc.  duire.  [a.  F.  dur,  ditre L.  diirus  hard  : 
cf.  also  Dour.] 

1.  Hard.  lit.  and  fig. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Andreas  621  Gyf  pat  pu  sa  dur 
wil  be  pat  pu  wil  nocht  consent  to  me.  1412-20  Lydg.  Chron. 
Troy  1.  vi,  His  bryght  skales  were  so  hard  and  dure.  1567 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iv.  155  As  the  woirme  that  workis 
vnder  cuire  At  lenth  the  tre  consumis  that  is  duire.  1567 
Turberv.  Ovid's  Epist.  47  That  place  with  dure  and 
deadly  dinte  hath  Cupid  erased  earst.  1664  Flodden  F. 
viii.  80  Blows  with  bils  most  dure  was  delt.  1848  Lytton 
Harold  ix.  i,  In  reply  to  too  dure  a  request.  1885  R.  F. 
Burton  1001  Nts.  I.  iii  The  last  judgment  will  deal  them 
durer  pains  and  more  enduring. 

+  2.  Mus.  Sharp.  (In  quot.  applied  to  the  note 
now  called  B  natural,  as  distinguished  from  B  flat.) 
[cf.  F.  dur,  formerly  used  in  same  sense.] 

1609  Douland  OrnitJi.  Microl.  15*  The  Scale  of  1]  dure,  and 
where  the  Mutations  are  made.  Ibid.  16  For  h  dures  are  not 
changed  into  b  mols,  nor  contrarily. 

Hence  Dirrely  adv. ;  Dureness,  stubbornness. 
CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Jacobus  {minor)  337  pe  Iowis.. 
wald  [not]  mend  par  wikit  liffis.  .bot  in  to  durnes  ay  abad. 
c  1477  Caxton  Jason  102  He  made  his  heed  hurtle  ayenst 
his  crawpe  right  sore  and  durely. 

Dure,  obs.  form  of  Dahe,  Deer,  Door. 
t  Duree,  dure,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  F.  durie  (12th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.)  duration,  f.  durer  to  endure.]  a. 
Power  of  endurance,  b.  Duration. 


c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  16  f>e  kynges  folk  was 
litelle,  it  had  no  dure.  O11  the  nyght  he  fled  away,  j>at  non 
suld  him  se.  —  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  14123  pen  myghte 
Moddred  haue  no  duree,  Ne  no  fot  helden  bis  meynee. 

t  DuTeful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Duke  v.  +  -FUL.J  Last¬ 
ing,  continuing,  durable. 

1594  Spenser  Amoretti  vi,  The  durefull  Oake,  whose  sap 
is  not  yet  dride.  1596  —  F.  Q.  IV.  x.  39  Neither  pretious 
stone,  nor  durefull  brasse.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1. 
(1634)  56  A  durefull  continuance. 

t  Dureless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -less.] 
Not  lasting,  unenduring,  transient. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  i.  (1634)  23  The  false  and 
durelesse  pleasures  of  this  Stage-play  World.  1636  Ff.atly 
Clavis  Myst.  xlv.  664  As  lasting  as  the  other  is  durelesse. 

Dureresque  (d//rere*sk),  a.  [see  -esque.]  In 
the  style  or  manner  of  Albert  Diirer  (1471-1528), 
the  most  distinguished  Renascence  artist  of  Ger¬ 
many,  famous  both  as  painter  and  as  engraver  on 
copper  and  on  wood. 

i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Faint.  V.  ix.  ii.  §  13.  213  Trace  this 
fact,  .through  Greek,  Venetian,  and  Dureresque  art.  1893 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  23  Mar.  221/1  Nor  does  he  rely  upon  Greek 
drapery  or  Diireresque  handling  for  success  as  book  deco¬ 
rator.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Mar.  2/1  Dureresque  as  it  is  in 
its  treatment. 

Duress,  duresse  (dime's,  diua'res),jA  Forms : 

4- 9  duresse,  4  duresce,  (5  dwresse,  dewresse), 

5- 7  dures,  7-  duress,  [a.  obs.  F.  duresse ,  -esce, 
-ece,  hardness,  oppression,  constraint:— L.  duritia 
(  =  durilies ),  n.  of  quality  f.  dur-us  hard.] 

f  1.  Hardness ;  roughness,  violence,  severity ; 
hardiness  of  endurance,  resistance,  etc. ;  firmness. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  i.  i,  By  duresse  of  sorowe.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pam’.  135/2  Dwresse,  or  hardenesse,  duricies.  c  1460 
Ross  La  Belle  Dame  463  in  Pol.  Ret.  «$*  L.  Poems  ( 1 866.)  67 
An  herte  of  suche  duresse.. ye  wynne  al  this  diffame  by 
cruelte.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  ii.  13  What  he 
did  was  done  by  duress  of  mind. 

1 2.  Harsh  or  severe  treatment,  infliction  of  hard- . 
ship;  oppression,  cruelty  ;  harm,  injury  ;  affliction. 

[1292  Britton  v.  iii.  §  1  Sauntz  duresce  fere.]  c  1320 
Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2189  Ac  yif  thou  do  thi  sone  duresse. 
c  1350  Will.  Paleme  1074  pe  duresse  pat  he  wrou3t.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Min.  Poems  118  (Matz.)  The  wolfe  in  fieldis  the  shepe 
doth  grete  duresse.  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  170  Thair 
scharp  assayes  mycht  do  no  dures  To  me.  1673  in  Jacksons 
Wks .  (1844)  IX.  271  Taught  to  hunt  counter  for  pleasure, 
and  seek  delights  in  difficulties  and  duresses. 

3.  Forcible  restraint  or  restriction ;  confinement, 
imprisonment ;  =  Durance  5.  b.  Harshness  or 
strictness  of  confinement  (cf.  senses  1  and  2). 

c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (Roxb.  1884)  13  She  wyl.  .put  me  in 
duresse  as  pou3  I  were  a  faytour.  c  1470  Harding  Chron. 
(Prose  add.  Hark  MS.)  exevi.  353  Kynge  Richarde  vnder 
dures  of  prison  in  the  Toure  of  London.  1577-87  Holinshed 
Chron.  II.  40/1  He  was  suddenlie  apprehended  ..  and  kept 
in  duresse,  by  reson  that  he  was  suspected  to  be  of  no 
sound  religion.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  lix.188  He 
kept  the  whole  Synod  in  duress  to  have  their  votes  for  the 
election  of  his  Son  to  be  his  successor.  1800  Wellington 
in  Gurw.  Desp.  I.  249  What,  then,  is  the  degree  of  duresse 
which  is  to  constitute  imprisonment  ?  1857  Toulmin  Smith 
Parish  376  Persons  in  prisons,  workhouses,  asylums,  hos¬ 
pitals,  or  under  any  form  of  duress.  1880  McCarthy  Own 
Times  IV.  lvi.  222  Some  of  the  missionaries  had  been  four 
years  in  duresse. 

4.  Constraint,  compulsion ;  spec .  in  Law ,  Con¬ 
straint  illegally  exercised  to  force  a  person  to 
perform'  some  act. 

Such  compulsion  may  be  by  actual  imprisonment,  by 
threat  of  imprisonment  or  of  loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  by  phys¬ 
ical  violence.  A  deed  or  contract  made  under  duress  is  void¬ 
able  on  a  plea  of  duress  at  a  subsequent  trial. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  xii.  10  If  he  should  through  pride 
your  doome  undo,  Do  you  by  duresse  him  compell  thereto, 
And  in  this  prison  put  him  here.  1601-2  Fulbecke  1st  Pt. 
Parall.  3  If  an  infant  make.,  a  lease  by  dures,  if  the  lessee 
enter,  the  infant  may  haue  an  assise.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Pozuer 
Part.  11.  78  A  Marriage,  Bond,  or  deed  made  by  Duresse  or 
Menace,  are  good  in  Law,  and  not  meerly  void,  but  voidable 
only  upon  a  Plea  and  Tryall.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  i. 
131  The  constraint  a  man  is  under  in  these  circumstances  is 
called  in  law  duress ,  from  the  Latin  durities ,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts;  duress  of  imprisonment,  where  a  man  actually 
loses  his  liberty,  .and  duress  per  minus ,  where  the  hardship 
is  only  threatened  and  impending.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt. 
Nat.  (1852)  I.  550  The  man  was  tinder  duresse,  and  his  act 
not  voluntary,  but  imposed  upon  him  by  force.  1876 
Digby  Real  Prop.  x.  §  1.  369  Similar  principles  apply  to 
conveyances  by  persons  under  duress ,  that  is,  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  illegal  bodily  restraint,  or  of  danger  to  life  or 
limb.  1896  W.  T.  Stead  Pref.  to  Kcble's  Chr.  Y.  2,  I 
made  the  omissions  with  reluctance,  under  duress  from  the 
inexorable  printer. 

b.  ellipt.  for  plea  of  duress. 

1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  10  One  imprisoned  till  he 
bee  content  to  make  an  obligation  . .  being  at  large,  yet  he 
shall  auoid  it  by  dures  of  imprisonment. 

+  Dure  ss,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
subject  to  duress,  constraint,  or  oppression.  Hence 
f  Dure'ssor,  he  who  subjects  another  to  duress. 

a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Uses  Com.  Law  xxii.  (1636)  81  If 
the  party  duressed  doe  make  any  motion  or  offer.  Ibid.,  If 
it  had  beene  moved  from  the  duressor,  who  had  said  [etc.]. 

+  Duret.  Obs.  [Etym.  obscure,  (cf.  OF.  duret 
dim.  of  dur  hard.)]  A  kind  of  dance. 

1612  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Masque  at  Gray  s  Inn  Stage  Direct., 
The  knights  take  their  ladies  to  dance  with  them  galliards, 
durets,  corantoes. 

II  Dure'tto.  Obs.  Also  -etta,  -ette,  -etty. 

I  [a.  It.  duret  to,  dim.  of  duro  hard L.  duru-m 
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hard.]  A  coarse  or  stout  sort  of  stuff ;  app.  so 
named  from  its  durable  quality.  Also  attrib. 

1619  Purchas  Microcosm,  xxvii.  269  The  new  deuised 
names  of  Stuffes  and  Colours,  .the  lying  names  of  Perpetu- 
ano  and  Duretto.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Tram,  fed.  2)  27 
These  Mohelians.  .are  cut  and  pinckt  in  several  works,  upon 
their  duretto  skins,  face,  armes,  and  thighs.  1639  Mayne 
City  Match  1.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIII.  222,  I  never  durst 
be  seen  Before  my  father  out  of  duretta  and  serge.  1641 
L.  Roberts  Treas.  Traff.  41  Grograme-yarne  of  which  is 
made  lames  [?  Janes],  Grograms,  Durettes,  silke-mohers. 
1660  Act  12  Chas.  //,  c.  4  Sched.,  Durance  or  Duretty. 

II  Durgah  (dt>rga  .  E.  Indies.  Also  durgaw. 

[Pers.  slfjj  dargah  royal  court;  gate,  door,  large 

bench.]  In  India, 1  The  shrine  of  a  (Mohammedan) 
saint,  a  place  of  religions  resort  and  prayer.’  (Yule.) 

T793  Hodges  Trav.  India.  87  On  some  of  the  highest  of 
these  hills  I  observed  durgaws,  or  burial  places,  with  little 
chapels  annexed,  belonging  to  the  Mussulmans.  1845 
Stocquei.er  H andbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  293  In  a  durgah, 
or  mosque  outside  the  town,  lie  the  bones  of  Chanda  Sahib. 

Du'rgan,  -en.  dial.  [This  and  dial,  durgy 
dwarfish,  are  app.  derived  from  some  of  the  forms 
mentioned  under  Dwarf.]  An  undersized  person 
or  animal  ;  a  dwarf. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Durgen ,  a  little  thick  and 
short  Person  ;  a  Dwarf.  1730  Fielding  Tom  Thumb  it.  v, 
And  can  my  princess  such  a  durgen  wed  [i.  e.  Tom  Thumb]  1 
1890  Gloucester  Gloss.,  Durgan,  a  name  for  an  undersized 
horse  in  a  large  team. 

II  Durian  (dwrran,  dCwrian).  Also  6-  durion, 
6-7  duryoen,  7  duroyen,  8  durean,  9  dorian. 
[Malay  durian,  f.  dun,  thorn,  prickle : 
so  called  from  its  prickly  coat  (Marsden).]  The 
oval  or  globular  fruit  of  Durio  zibethinus,  N.O. 
Sterculiacex,  a  tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  it 
has  a  hard  prickly  rind  and  luscious  cream-coloured 
pulp,  of  a  strong  civet  odour,  but  agreeable  taste ; 
also  the  tree  itself. 

1588  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  393  There  is 
one,  yl  is  called  in  the  Malaca  tongue  Durion,  and  is  so 
good  that . .  it  doth  exceede  in  savour  all  others  that  euer 
they  had  seene,  or  tasted.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
184  The  Duroyen  ..  may  be  called  an  Epitome  of  all 
the  best  and  rarest  fruits.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  xi.  319 
The  Trees  that  bear  the  Durians,  are  as  big  as  Apple  Trees 
. .  the  Fruit  . .  as  white  as  Milk,  and  as  soft  as  Cream,  and 
the  taste  very  delicious.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E. 
hid.  II.  xxxix.  81  The  Durean  is  another  excellent  Fruit, 
but  offensive  to  some  Peoples  Noses,  for  it  smells  very  like 
human  Excrements,  but  when  once  tasted  the  Smell  vanishes. 
1884  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  332  Loftiest  in  height  as  unrivalled  in 
excellence  of  flavoured  fruit,  the  royal  durion.  1887  Anna 
Forbes  Insulinde  m  The  durian,  of  which  Mr.  Wallace 
says  that  it  is  worth  a  voyage  to  the  East  to  taste  it. 

During  (diiwriq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dure  v.  +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dure  ;  duration. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iv.  99  (Camb.  MS.)  Yif  they 

weere  of  lengere  durynge.  1382  Wyclif  i  Esdras  iv.  40 
Mageste  of  alle  duringis  aboue  time  [aevoruni).  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  241  Howshorte  they  [rychesse] 
be  in  during,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  in.  (1662)  38  Long 
the  during  thereof. 

2.  Hardening  ;  induration.  In  quot.  attrib. 

1804  Hull  Advertiser  30  June  2/3  A  Bark-Mill,  three 
Leather-houses,  two  During-shades. 

Du'ring,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing-.]  That 
dures ;  lasting,  continuing. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  x.  (1495)  230  Fallynge 
euyfles  ben  moost  duringe  and  harde  to  heele.  1568  T. 
Howell  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  51  N or  canst  thou  . .  stop  the 
trumpe,  that  sounds  hir  during  fame.  1601  Weever  Mirr. 
Mart.  D  j,  Marble.. and  during  Adamant.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  226  Charity  is  a  during  and  perpetual 
grace.  1850  Blackie  Aeschylus  II.  15  Close-linked  chains 
of  during  adamant. 

During  (diu»*rig),  pres.  pple,  and  prep.  ( conj .) 
Also  5  dewer-,  6  duering. 

1 1.  The  pres.  pple.  of  Dure  v.  =  enduring,  lasting, 
continuing,  was  used  in  Fr.  and  Eng.  in  a  con¬ 
struction  derived  from  the  Latin  ‘ablative  absolute’; 
thus  L.  vita  durante ,  OF.  vie  durant ,  Eng.  life 
during,  while  life  endured  or  endures. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  271  Sche  was  comoun 
to  alle  hat  wolde  haue  here,  xv.  }ere  durynge.  1480  Caxton 
Chron,  Eng.  lxxxviii.  72  She  neuer  was  seyn  among  folke 
hir  lyf  durynge.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xxxviii.  52 
This  sege  durynge,  ther  were  many  skirmysshes.  1542-5 
Brinklow  Lament.  If.  12,  I.. will  continuallye,  my  lyfe 
duringe,  praye  vnto  the  euerlyuinge  God. 

The  participle  also  often  stood  before  the  sb., 
e.  g.  L.  durante  bello ,  F.  durant  la  guerre ,  Eng. 
during  the  war;  in  which  construction  during 
came  in  the  modern  langs.  to  be  treated  as 
2.  prep.  Throughout  the  whole  continuance  of ; 
hence,  in  the  course  of,  in  the  time  of. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L,  G.  W.  Prol.  283  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27)  Stede- 
faste  wedewys  durynge  alle  here  lyuys.  a  1400-50  A  le.xander 
1 1 18  In  damaging  of  Darius  durand  [ Dublin  endurand] 
his  lyfe.  14. .  Epiph.  in  Timdalc's  Vis.  103  This  contynued 
duryn^  mony  ayere.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Ed w.  IV,  221  An 
annuitieofan.C.  1.  [^100]  duryng  his  lyfe.  1585  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  tr.  Nicltolay's  Voy.  1.  xxii.  29  A1  that  which  during  our 
voyage  was  happened  unto  us.  1648  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
203  Dureing  the  terme  of  her  naturall  life.  1670  J.  Smith 
Eng.  Improv.  Reviv'd  77  Trees  may  live  during  the  world. 
1678  Lady  Chaworth  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  49  Judge  North,  who  supplies  the  Lord  Chancelors  place 


during  his  being  sicke.  1754  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1812)  I.  iv. 
281  During  the  course  of  seven  hundred  years,  i860  Tyn¬ 
dall  Glac.  1.  xxiii.  161  During  the  night  the  rain  changed 
to  snow.  1885  Act  48  4*  49  Viet.  c.  58  §  2  The  hours  during 
which  the  offices ..  shall  be  open. 

+  3.  conj.  While ;  until.  (Also  during  that.) 
Obs.  rare.  [cf.  F.  durant  que,  pendant  que.\ 

1595  T.  Bedingfeld  tr.  Macchiavelli's  Florentine  Hist.  192 
During  that  these  matters,  .were  handled  in  Toscana.  1653 
Gloria  $  Narcissus  1.  308  To  remaine  . .  during  a  necessary 
conveniency  might  also  be  had  for  the  repairing  of  her  own 
ship.  1693  Mem.  Cut.  Teckely  iv.  32  During  the  Christians 
and  the  Turks  were  seeking  one  another  for  fighting. 

t  Du'ringly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  During  ppl.  a.  + 
-LY-.]  Lastingly,  continuously;  for  a  long  time. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxvii.  72  Yeuen  hym 
only  to  kepen  hym  duryngly.  c  1440  Jacob's  I Veil 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  246  pe  meke  seruyth  smertly,  &  ly3tly,  & 
strongly,  and  duryngly.  c  147s  Rauf  Coilyar  17  The  deip 
durandliedraif  in  mony  deip  dell. 

Duritike,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  Diuretic. 
t  Durity  (diuo'riti).  Obs.  [ad.  L.  duritds,  n.  of 
quality  f.  dilrus  hard.  Cf.  F.  dureti  (13th  c.), 
earlier  OF.  durtil\  Hardness,  lit.  and  fig. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chimirg.  u.  iv.  19  Apostemes 
whyche  encline  to  corruption  thorough  duritees  and  harde- 
nes.  1623  Cockeram,  Duritie ,  harshnesse,  crueltie,  hard- 
nesse.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  55  [Chrystall] 

. .  commeth  short  of  their  [gemmesj  compactnesse  and  durity. 
1772  T.  Nugent  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  533  What  motive 
could  induce.. to  such  durity  severe.  1795  tr.  Mercier's 
Fragments  I.  154  Physical  durity.  .engenders  moral  durity. 

Durk,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  Dirk,  Dark. 

Durling,  -yng,  obs.  forms  of  Darling. 
Durmast  (durmast).  [A  recent  word.  The 
first  element  is  doubtful  (see  Note  below) ;  the 
second  is  Mast,  fruit  of  forest  tree.]  A  sessile- 
flowered  sub-species  or  variety  of  oak  ( Quercus 
pubescens,  or  Q.  sessilifiora) :  sge  quot.  1866. 
(Usually  durmast-oak.) 

1791  T.  Nichols  Obs.  on  Oak  Trees  24  There  are  two 
different  sorts  of  oak  growing  in  the  [New]  forest,  one  the 
true  english..the  other  is  called  by  the  woodmen  in  the 
forest  the  dur  mast  oak,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  second 
sort  of  oak,  described  by  Mr.  Miller,  .the  wood  of  which  is 
not  so  strong.  1792  Martyn  Flora  Rust.  I,  A  branch 
.  .received  from  Mr.  Nichols  out  of  the  New  Forest,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Durmast  Oak.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XIX.  212/2  What  is  called  the  Durmast  oak.. seems 
to  us  a  slight  variety  of  Q.  sessili/lora,  with  the  leaves 
pubescent  on  the  under  side.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  949  The 
wood  of  Q.  sessilifiora ,  or  Durmast  as  it  is  called,  is  described 
as  darker,  heavier,  and  more  elastic  than  that  of  Q.  pedun - 
culata,  less  easy  to  split,  not  so  easy  to  break,  yet  the  least 
difficult  to  bend. 

[Note.  The  original  authority  for  ‘  durmast 1  appears  Jo  be 
Nichols,  on  whose  information  Martyn  inserted  it  in  his  ed. 
of  Miller’s  Dictionary,  whence  it  has  passed  into  general 
book  use.  According  to  W.  Atkinson  in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 
(1833)  336,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  mistaken :  he 

says  ‘  The  woodmen  in  the  Forest  call  certain  oaks  that  have 
dark-coloured  acorns  Dun-mast ,  but  those  dun-coloured 
acorns  are  found  both  of  the  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessili¬ 
fiora  ;  I  have  raised  trees  from  them,  and  consider  them  as 
only  accidental  varieties,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  acorns 
may  be  occasioned  by  something  peculiar  in  the  soil’..  (No 
ground  has  been  found  for  connecting  1  durmast 1  with  F. 
durelin  or  Ger.  diirreiche,  varieties  of  the  oak.  Welsh  derw 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.)] 

Durn  (dzLin).  Now  dial.  Forms ;  4-7  dome, 

5  dirn,  dyrn,  6  doorne,  6-7  durne,  7  dourne, 

9  dern,  durn.  [Widely  used  in  dialects,  Lincoln¬ 
shire  to  Cornwall :  app.  from  Norse.  Cf.  in  same 
sense  OSw.  dymi ,  Norw.  dyrn ,  Sw.  dial,  dome 
*durnja-  deriv.  of  *  dur  on,  durn  (Goth.  pi.  daurons, 
Crim-Goth.  thurn)  door,  f.  dur -  Door.] 

A  door-post,  when  made  of  solid  wood  ;  usually  in 
pi.  The  framework  of  a  doorway. 

c  1325  Gloss  W.  de  Bible  sw.  in  Wright  Voc.  170  E  entre 
la  teste  la  suslyme  [Gloss,  over-slay,  MS.  Cambr.  hover- 
dome].  1408  Nottitigham  Rec.  II.  58  Unum  hostium 
cum  dirnis  de  chelario  . .  unum  hostium  et  unum  par  de 
dyrnes.  1503  Churchw.  Acc.  Vat  ton  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.) 
127  For  hewyng  of  ye  dornenys  of  y®  seyd  dor.  1591  Per- 
civall  Sp.  Diet.,  Batiente  de  puerta ,  the  doornes  of  a 
doore,  anta.  c  1600  Nordf.n  Spec.  Brit.,  Cornw.  59  The 
fay  re  freehewed  stone  wyndowes,  the  Durnes  and  wrowght 
Dorepostes,  are  converted  to  private  mens  purposes.  1630 
Churchw.  Acc.  Tavistock  in  Worth  T.  Par.  Acc.  (1887)  44 
Paid  Stephen  Browne  the  mason  for  makinge  of  new  durnes. 
1787  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Durn ,  gate-posts.  N[orth]. 
1855  Kingsley  Westw.  Ho !  xiv.  (1861)  237  So  I  just  put  my 
eye  between  the  wall  and  the  dern  of  the  gate,  and  I  saw 
him  come  up  to  the  back  door.  1880  E.  Cormuall  Gloss., 
Derns,  the  wooden  frame  in  which  a  door  swings.  1886 
Cole  W.  Lincolnsh .  Gloss,  s.v.  Door-dern,  I  am  sure  the 
doors  were  in,  leastways  the  derns  were.  1888  Elworthy 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Durns,  the  frame  of  a  door  in  situ 
.  .applied  to  a  solid  door-frame.  Ibid.,  Durn-head,  the  cross 
piece  at  the  top  of  a  door-frame. 

b.  Alining.  Durns  (as  a  sing.),  A  frame  of 
timbering  ;  also  called  Door-stead  (b). 

1778  Pryce  Min.  Cornub.  166  If  the  ground  is  very  loose 
on  all  sides,  they  make  a  Durns  . .  which  for  a  Shaft  is 
square  like  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  for  an  Adit  is 
the  same  as  a  door  case.  1877  tr.  Callon's  Lect.  Mining 
I.  257  (Cent.  s.v.  Set),  A  gallery  requires  what  are  called 
frames  (sets  or  durnzes)  for  its  proper  support. 

Durn  :  see  Dare  v.1 

Durned,  var.  of  Darned,  euphem.  for  Damned. 

1876  Bf.sant  &  RicE  Gold.  Buttafly  viii,  It  was  the 
durndest  misbegotten  location,  .that  ever  called  itself  a  city. 


DUSH. 

1895  Harper  s  Mag .  Mar.  648/1  Palaces  be  durned  !  Ex¬ 
cuse  my  French. 

II  Duro  (cL7t0).  [Sp. :  for  peso  duro  hard  or 
solid  piastre.]  The  Spanish  silver  dollar,  or  piastre. 

1832  W.  Irving  Alhandira  39  (Stanf.)  A  peseta  (the  fifth 
of  a  duro,  or  dollar).  1869  in  Mem.  Rem.  J.  D.  Burns 
v.  81  The  talk  of  the  Brazilians  was  of  Spanish  duros,  bales 
of  cotton,  and  yellow  fever. 

t  Du’rous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  diir-us  hard  -f 
-ous.]  Hard. 

1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  fed.  2^186  They  [glandules]  all  of 
them  vary  much  from  their  primitive  tenderness  and  big¬ 
ness,  and  so  become  more  durous. 

tDuroy  (duroi*).  Obs.  Also  7  deroy.  [Of 
uncertain  origin  :  perh.  Fr.  die  roi  of  the  king. 

Glossaire  to  Encyclopedia  Methodique  (1790)  vol.  II  gives 
'Duroi,  etoffe  de  laine,  rase  et  seche,  dans  le  genre  de  la 
tamise,  mais  moins  large  et  plus  serree  ’.] 

A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  fabric  formerly  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  west  of  England ;  akin  to  the  stuffs 
called  tammies.  (Not  the  same  as  corduroy .) 

1619  Purchas  Microcosm,  xxvii.  269  The  Colours  of  Gin- 
gelline,  Grideline,  Deroy,  Elderado,  Droppe  du  Berry.  1722 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6089/4  Wearing  a  grey  Duroy  Coat  and 
Wastcoat.  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  331  Fine  silk 
drugget  and  duroys.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  93. 
1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2.)  s.v.  Somersetshire,  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  chiefly  fine  cloths,  druggets,  duroys,  shalloons, 
serges.  1807  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  385  Those 
[manufactures]  formerly  carried  on  at  North  and  South  Mol- 
ton,  consisted  chiefly  of  duroys,  serges,  and  other  light  cloths. 

||  Durra,  dhurra  (du-ra).  Also  dourra, 
doura(h,  dura,  doora(h,  durrah,  dhourra. 
[Arabic  sjj  Surah,  durrah.]  A  kind  of  corn, 

Indian  Millet  ( Sorghum  vulgar e). 

1798  Malthus  Popul.  1.  x.  (1806)  I.  214  A  little  flat  cake 
of  barley  or  dourra.  1832  Veg.  Subst.  Food  117  Panicled 
Millet  is  the  species  most  usually  cultivated.  .In  India  it  is 
called  jovaree  ;  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  dhourra.  1867  Baker 
Nile  Tribut.  77  The  dhurra  . .  is  the  grain  most  commonly 
used  throughout  the  Soudan.  1876  S.  Manning  Land  of 
Pharaohs  67  Riding  through  some  fields  of  doorah  and 
vetch.  1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  vi.  140  The  strip  of 
cultivated  soil,  green  with  maize  or  tawny  with  doora. 

attrib.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  212/1  Dates,  durra-bread,  and 
fish.  1883  V.  Stuart  Egypt  27  Coarse,  reed-like  dourra 
straw.  1885  Times  3  Jan.  12  The  whole  district  is  busy  just 
now  with  the  durrah  harvest. 

Durre,  obs.  f.  Dare  v.j,  Door. 

Durst,  pa.  t.  (and  dial.  pa.  pple.)  of  Dare  vO 
Durt,  Durwe,  obs.  forms  of  Dirt,  Dwarf. 
Durward,  -warth,  obs.  forms  of  Dookward. 
t  Durze,  v.  dial.  Obs.  Also  durse.  intr.  Of 
corn  :  To  shed  the  grains,  as  when  over-ripe,  trails. 
To  shake  or  beat  out  (corn)  from  the  ear. 

1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  50  If  they  [mowers]  shoulde 
not  follow  the  corne,  and  goe  with  the  winde,  the  oates 
woulde  slipe  and  durze  extreamely  with  the  cradles.  Ibid. 
52  [They]  remove  things  out  of  the  way,  fey  up  dursed 
corne,  and  lye  strawe  on  the  floores.  1674-91  Ray  N.  C. 
Words  23  Ditrz’d  or  Dorz'd  out ;  it  is  spoken  of  Corn,  that 
by  Wind  turning  of  it.  etc.  is  beaten  out  of  the  Straw.  Ibid. 
57  Corn — so  dry  that  it  easily  durses  out. 

Dus,  obs.  form  of  does ,  etc. :  see  Do  v. 
Dusan(e,  obs.  form  of  Dozen. 

Duschet,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Doucet  (sense  2),  a  kind  of 
pipe  or  flute. 

1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  88  in  Sntir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlv,  Bot  for  to  tell  what  text  he  tuike,  Dysertis  Duschet 
was  the  buike.  Ibid.  270  Vpon  his  duschet  vpe  he  played. 

Duseanne,  obs.  form  of  Doucin, 

Duseliche,  obs.  form  of  Dizzily. 

+  Duseling.  Obs.  [app.  f.  Ger.  duseln  to  be 
dizzy.  Cf.  Dozzle.]  Dizziness,  giddiness. 

1561  Hollybush  Horn.  Apoth.  36  a,  If  it  is  a  hote  humor 
. .  he  hath  a  duselynge. 

Duselle,  obs.  form  of  Dossil. 

Duseperys,  var.  Douzepers,  Obs. 

Dusey,  dusie,  obs.  forms  of  Dizzy. 

Dush  (d»J),  v.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms  :  4  dusshe, 
4-6  dusche,  6-  dush.  [Found  in  14th  c. :  perh. 
a  modification  of  Dash,  expressing  the  same  kind 
of  action  with  a  suggestion  of  more  muffled  sound  : 
cf.  crash,  crush. 

But  there  are  similar  continental  words,  as  Ger.  dial  .duscheu, 
dilschen,  dussen,  to  beat,  strike,  knock,  box  (see  Grimm, 
s.  v  Dusen  2) ;  K.Fris,  dossru  to  beat,  etc.  Cf .Douse.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  with  violent  impulse  or  col¬ 
lision  ;  to  rush  or  strike  forcibly  against  something  ; 
to  fall  with  a  thud.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.Allit.  P.  B.  1538  Such  a  dasande  drededusclied 
to  his  hert.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6410  He  dusshet,  of  pe 
dynt,  dede  to  )>e  ground.  c  1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  37 
For  dread  of  death  hee  dushed  ouer  ane  Dyke  And  brack 
his  neck.  1513  Douglas  Alueis  x.  vi.  109  Owt  throw  the 
scheyld . .  Duschit  the  dynt. 

2.  trails.  To  push  or  throw  down  violently. 

1785  Burns  Vision  i.  45,  I  glowr’d  as  eerie’s  I’d  been 
dusht  In  some  wild  glen.  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gioss., 
Dush,  to  push  with  violence.  1892  Northumb.  Gloss., 
Dush,  to  thrust,  to  strike.  (Obs.) 

Hence  Du'shing  vbl.  sb. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Cousc.  7351  Raumpyng  of  devels  and 
dyngyng  and  dusching. 

+  Dush,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Ac.  Also  4  6  dusch(e, 
dosche.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  A  violent  blow,  stroke,  or 
impact ;  the  sound  of  violent  collision. 
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x375  Barbour  Bruce  xm.  147  [Thai]  with  axis  sic  duschis 
gaff,  c  1400  Melayne  470  A  fire  ban  fro  |>e  crosse  gane 
frusche,  And  in  the  Sara3ene  eghne  it  gaffe  a  dosche. 
c  1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  ix.  xxvii.  407  Dusch  for  dusch,  and 
dynt  for  dynt.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  v.  iii.  82  With  mony 
lasche  and  dusche,  The  carteris  smat  thar  horsis  fast  in 
teyn.  1819  W.  Tennant  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  144 
Heav’n  rattles  wi’  the  dunnerin’  dush. 

t  Dusi,  cl .  Obs.,  foolish:  see  Dizzy  a.  1. 
t  Dirsilec.  Obs.  [Early  ME.,  f.  dusi,  Dizzy  f 
-Icc,  -l eke,  -leche,  suffix  of  action  or  function.] 
Foolishness,  folly. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  425  Nis  bute  dusilec  al  (?set  ha  driueS. 

+  Du'sischip.  Obs.  [as  prec.  +  -ship.]  =  prec. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1817  To  longe  we  habbetS  idriuen  ure 
dusischipes.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  182  Nout  }?et  [sicnesse]  sum 
keccheS  fmruh  hire  owune  dusischipe. 

Dusk  (d*>sk),  a .  and  sb.  Forms  :  3  deosc, 
deosk,  dose,  3-6  dosk,  5-6  duske,  doske,  6- 
dusk.  [Origin  and  phonetic  history  obscure. 

OE.  had  in  the  same,  or  an  allied  sense,  dox,  which,  if 
=*dosc,  would  repr.  an  OTeut.  *dusko-z : — Aryan  *dhuskos , 
to  which  Kluge  refers  also  L .fuscus.  The  relation  of  mod. 
dusk  to  OE.  dox,  *dosc ,  presents  some  difficulties,  both  as 
to  the  vowel,  and,  still  more,  in  regard  to  the  final  consonant- 
group.  Few  of  our  words  in  -sk  are  of  OE.  origin;  OE. 
•sc  normally  gives  - sk  in  later  English,  e.g.  in  ash ,  dish , 
fish ,  bush,  rush',  so  that  from  OE.  dose  we  should  expect 
dosh,  or,  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  ask  and  tusk ,  ME.  and 
mod.  forms  in  -sh,  and  - x ,  beside  the  -sk  form.] 

A.  adj.  (Now  largely  supplanted  by  dusky.) 

1.  Dark  from  absence  of  light ;  dim,  gloomy, 
shadowy  ;  dark-coloured,  blackish  ;  dusky.  (Now 
usually  in  reference  to  twilight :  cf.  B.  2.) 

[a  1000  Aldheltn  Gloss  ( Anglia  XIII.  28  No.  8)  Fun' a, 
dohx.  —  OE.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  239/35  Flava  specie , 
of  glaeteriendum  vel  scylfrum  hiwe  vel  doxum.]  a  1225 
Auer.  R.  94  pe  sih<5e  pset  is  nu  deosc  her.  a  1240  Sawles 
JVarde  in  Cott.  Horn.  259  A3ein  be  brihtnesse  ant  te  liht 
of  his  leor,  be  sunne  gleam  is  dose,  a  1450  Fysshynge 
w.  Angle  ( 1883)  34  The  body  of  doske  wull.  1496  Bk.  St. 
Albans ,  Fishing  9  Yelowe ;  grene :  browne :  tawney: 
russet :  and  duske  colours.  1513  Douglas  HLneis  vii. 
Prol.  63  The  grund  stude  barrand,  widderit,  dosk  and  gray. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  741  Vapour  and  Exhalation,  dusk 
and  moist.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  72  As 
soon  as  it  ^rew  dusk.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Ireland  v.  79 
Every  evening,  as  it  became  dusk.  1847  Tennyson  Princess 
11.  5  As  rich  as  moths  from  dusk  cocoons. 

Jig.  1573-80  Baret  Alv.  D  1375  Wisedome  is  made  duske, 
or  dimme  by  drinking  of  wine  :  it  is  obscured  and  darkened. 
+  2.  Obscure,  veiled  from  sight  or  understanding. 
a  1225  Auer.  R.  148  pis  word  is  deosk.  1583  Stanyhurst 
VEneis  11.  (Arb.)  62  My  mother,  the  godesse  (who  was 
accustomed  algats  Eare  this  tyme  present  to  be  dusk). 

B.  sb. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dusk  ;  that  which  is  dusk  ; 
duskiness,  shade  ;  gloom  (as  of  a  forest). 

1700  Dryden  Palamon  fy  A.  in.  77  Freckles.  .Whose  dusk 
set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr. 
I.  25  Frail  Mortality  will  always  have  some  Remains  of 
Shadow  and  Dusk.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  ii,  And  in 
the  dusk  of  thee  [Old  Yew],  the  clock  Beats  out  the  little 
lives  of  men. 

2.  The  darker  stage  of  twilight  before  it  is  quite 
dark  at  night,  or  when  the  darkness  begins  to  give 
way  in  the  morning. 

1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman’s  Guzman  d Alf.  II.  313  In  the 
duske  of  the  evening.  1726  Adv .  Capt.  R.  Boyle  218, 
I  would  not  fail  waiting  on  her  the  Sunday  following,  after 
Dusk.  1833  J-  Rennie  Alph.  Angling  21  Light  colours  in 
the  dusk  of  morning  or  evening,  and  dark  colours  in.  .bright 
weather.  1893  Law  Times  XCV.  268/2  The  gardens  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  will,  .be  thrown  open,  .from  three  until  dusk. 
Jig.  1755  Young  Centaur  v.  Wks.  1757  IV.  233  To  grope 
out  our  weary  way,  through  the  dusk  of  life,  to  our  final  home. 
Hence  Duskly  adv. ;  Duskness. 

1382  Wyclif  Job  xxiii.  17  Dusknesse  couerede  my  face. 
1531  Elyot  Gov.  hi.  xxii,  Paynfull  diseases  and  sickenesses 
..  duskenesse  of  sight.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Drama  oj 
Exile  Wks.  1889  I.  42  Shapes  which  have  no  certainty  of 
shape  Drift  duskly  in  and  out  between  the  pines.  1864 
Neale  Seaton.  Poems  68  Duskness  and  dreariness  around. 
1880  W.  Watson  Prince's  Quest  58  An  eagle  with  wide 
wings  outspread  Athwart  the  sunfire  hovering  duskly  red. 

Dusk,  v.  [f.  Dusk  a. ;  OE.  had  doxian,  from 
dox.  See  Kluge  Engl.  Studien  XI.  51 1 .] 

1.  inlr.  To  become  dusk  or  dim  ;  to  grow  dark. 

[a  1000  Vercelli  MS.  If.  21b,  ponne  wannaS  he  [dead 

body]  and  doxap;  oSre  hwile  he  bi3  blase  and  schiwe.] 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  35  pine  ehnen  schulen  doskin.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1948  Dusked  hise  eyen  two  and  failled 
breeth.  r  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  iv.  (1544)  6  b,  By  process  of 
yeres  Their  memory  hath  dusked.  1876  Morris  Sigurd 
iii.  217  The  even  dusketh  o’er  that  sword-renowned  close. 
1888  G.  Gissing  Lije's  Morning  xi.  (1890)  169  When  it 
began  to  dusk,  Hood  descended  and  supper  was  prepared, 
b.  To  exhibit  a  dusky  appearance. 

1832  Tennyson  Lady  oj  Shalott  i,  Little  breezes  dusk 
and  shiver.  1889  Mrs.  Randolph  New  Eve  I.  Prol.  2 
A  copse  of  aspens  dusked  and  shivered  near  the  brink. 

2.  trails.  To  make  dusky  or  somewhat  dark  in 
colour;  to  darken,  obscure;  to  dim. 

r  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  pr.  i.  2  (Camb.  MS.)  The  whiche 
clothes  a  dirknesse  of  a  forletyn  and  a  despised  Elde  hadde 
dusked  and  derked.  1549  Chalonkr  Erasm.  on  Folly 
Q  iv  b,  They  goe  about  to  duske  mens  eies  with  smoke. 
1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  (1807-8)  VI.  51 
You  must  not  think  that  . .  you  may  so  easilie  duske  or 
dazell  our  eies.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  9  That  shadow 
which  dusketh  the  light  of  the  Moone.  1869  Lowell 
Cathedral xiii,  Poet.  Wks.  1890  IV.  47  The  painted  windows 
.  .Dusking  the  sunshine  which  they  seem  to  cheer. 


b.  Jig.  To  obscure,  darken,  cloud,  sully. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  563  pe  . .  poyntes  of  scheldes  Wip- 
drawen  his  deuocion  &  dusken  his  herte.  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  C  vij  b,  The  onely 
vnderstandyng,  which  is  dusked  in  errours.  1680  Counter¬ 
plots  33  [It]  would  ..  dusk  the  lustre  of  his  Name.  1848 
Lytton  K.  Arthur  xii.  Iv,  One  appalling  silence  dusk’d 
the  place  As  with  A  demon’s  wing. 

Hence  Du-sked  ppl.  a. ;  Du'sking  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  204  (Matz.)  Hire  cote  armure  is 
duskyd  reed.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe(\$\\)  72b,Duskynge 
of  the  eyes,  head  aches,  hotte  and  thyn  reumes.  1566 
Drant  Horace's  Sat.  v.  D  iij,  The  worlde  is  blearde  with 
duskyng  shoes  [  =  shows].  1820  Keats  Hypeinon  11.  375 
Who  travels  from  the  dusking  East. 

Dusken  (dzrsk’n),  v.  rare.  [f.  Dusk  a. :  see 
-en  5.]  a.  trails.  To  make  dusk  or  obscure,  b. 
intr.  To  grow  dusk. 

1550  Nicolls  TJiucyd.  163  The  sayd  Epigrame  was  not 
vtterly  defaced,  but  onely  duskened  or  so  rased,  that  it  myght 
be  redde,  thoughe.  .with,  .difficultie.  1870  Lowell  Study 
Wind.  I.  10  Till  twilight  duskened  into  dark. 

+  Dirsketly,  a.  Obs.  rare .  [?  erroneous  form.] 

?  Of  somewhat  dusky  colour. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans .  Her.  A  iij  a,  An  Ametisce  a  dusketli 
stone,  brusk  hit  is  calde  in  armys. 

Duskily  (dzrskili),  adv.  [f.  Dusky  a.  +  -ly2.] 
In  a  dusky,  dim,  or  obscure  manner;  dimly. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Obscurement ,  obscurely,  darkly  ..  duskily. 
1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  vii,  Those  arches  that  stand 
duskily  beyond  the  citadel,  a  1851  Moir  Poems,  Deserted 
Churchyard  iv,  Or  the  crow  that  . .  Sail’d  through  the 
twilight  duskily.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xvi. 

Duskiness  (dp-skines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dusky;  partial  darkness  or 
blackness ;  dimness,  gloom. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Obscurite ,  obscuritie,  darknesse..duskinesse. 
1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  xci.  5  Duskyness  or  twilight.  1775 
Boswell  Let.  to  Johnson  18  Feb.  in  Life ,  One  of  them 
[manuscripts],  .does  appear  to  have  the  duskyness  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  a  1851  Moir  Poems ,  Matin  Carol  ii.  1861  L.  L. 
Noble  Icebergs  141  A  gloomy  duskiness  drapes  the  cape. 

Duskish.  (d2rskij),  a.  [f.  Dusk  a.  +  -ish.] 
Somewhat  dusk  or  dusky;  blackish;  partly  obscure. 

1530  Palsgr.  310/2  Doskysshe  of  colour,  soubz  bruit. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  47  As  duskish  cloudes  do 
darken  dayes.  1624  Wotton  Archit.  (1672)  61  Let  them 
have  rather  a  Duskish  Tincture,  then  an  absolute  black. 
1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  91  To  return  as  soon  as 
it  was  duskish.  1840  T.  Hook  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX. 
290  It  was  getting  duskish.  1842  D.  R.  Hay  Nomencl. 
Colours  ( 1846)  36  Described  as  a  duskish  red. 

H  Used  as  sb.  The  time  when  it  is  near  dusk. 

1696  S.  Sewall  Diary  25  Oct.  (187S)  I.  436  About  duskish 
we  know  there  is  a  house  on  fire.  1745  Gentl.  Mag.  105 
At  duskish  the  Dreadnought  was  about  7  miles  astern. 

Duskishly  (dtrskijli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +-LY2.] 
In  a  duskish  manner  ;  duskily ;  obscurely. 

1589  Fleming  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  65  Purple  hew..dooth 
somwhat  duskishly  shine  in  the  leaues.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§  369  To  burn  duskishly.  1664  Pepys  Diary  27  Dec.,  The 
Comet  appeared  again  to-night,  but  duskishly. 

Duskishness  (dtf-skijnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  duskish  or  slightly 
dark  ;  slight  obscurity  or  dimness. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  52  a,  Fumositieascendynge 
up  into  the  head,  .causeth.  .duskyshness  of  the  sight.  1604 
Hieron  Wks.  I.  497  Men  in  the  duskishness  of  ignorance. 
1769  Winthrop  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  356  There  seemed  to 
be  a  duskishness  in  the  place  of  contact. 

Duskly,  Duskness  :  see  after  Dusk  sb. 

Dusky  (dzrski),  a.  [f.  Dusk  a.  (or  l  sb.)  +  -y1. 

The  normal  source  of  an  adj.  in  -y  is  a  sb. ;  but  the  sub¬ 
stantival  use  of  dusk  is  not  known  so  early  as  the  appearance 
of  dusky,  so  that  the  latter  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
rare  instances  of  a  secondary  adj. :  cf.  the  parallel  worth , 
worthy ,  murk  (mirk),  murky ;  also  ready.] 

1.  Somewhat  black  or  dark  in  colour;  dark- 

coloured  ;  darkish.  * 

Also  used  to  specify  animals  or  plants  characterized  by 
this  colour,  as  dusky  ant,  crane  s-bill,  duck,  grebe,  lark , 
petrel,  etc. 

1558  Phaf.r  /Eneid  v.  (R.),  A  showre  aboue  his  head  there 
stoode,  all  dusky  blacke  with  blew.  1590  Greene  Ne^ier 
too  late  (1600)  34  No  duskie  vapour  did  bright  Phoebus 
shroude.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  554  It  is  not  greene,  but  of  a 
duskie  browne  Colour.  1763  E.  Stone  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  1 1. 
199  Of  a  light  brown,  tinged  with  a  dusky  yellow.  1827 
Pollok  Course  T.  v,  Afric’s  dusky  swarms,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  iii.  30  The  peaks  in  front  deepened  to  a  dusky 
neutral  tint.  1861  Miss  Pratt  Flo7uer.  PI.  II.  36  Dusky 
Crane’s-bill,  .flowers,  .of  a  dingy,  purplish  black  colour. 
1865  Wood  Homes  without  H.  vii.  (1868)  125  The  Dusky 
Ant.  .generally  prefers  banks  with  a  southern  aspect. 

2.  Somewhat  dark  or  deficient  in  light;  not 
bright  or  luminous;  dim,  obscure. 

1580  Sidney  Ps.  xxxiii.  ix,  Who  dwell  in  duskie  place. 
1591  Shaks.  1  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  122  Here  dyes  the  duskie 
Torch  of  Mortimer,  Choakt  with  Ambition  of  the  meaner 
sort.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  667  Midnight  brought  on 
the  duskie  houre  Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence.  1775 
Romans  Hist.  Florida  95  As  soon  as  it  is  dusky  they  make 
a  fire  of  dry  pitch  pine.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  iii,  One  end 
of  this  long  and  dusky  apartment.  1876  Davis  Polaris  Exp. 
vi.  168  From  4  to  5  in  the  evening,  it  is  quite  dusky. 

3.  Jig.  Gloomy,  melancholy. 

1602  Marston  Ant .  I\ Del.  Induct.,  Wks.  1856  I.  3  Why 
looke  you  so  duskie?  Ibid.  111.  ibid.  41,  I  ..  fill  a  seat  In 
the  darke  cave  of  dusky  misery.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led. 
24  That  dusky  scene  of  horror,  that  melancholy  prospect. 
1762  Falconer  S/tipwr.  1.  195  Here  no  dusky  frown  prevails. 


4.  Comb.,  as  dusky  Jaccd,  -raftered,  -tinted ,  etc. 

1730  46  Thomson  Autumn  1088  The  dusky-mantled  lawn. 
1825  Longf.  Spirit  Poetry  9  The. . dusky-sandaled  Eve. 
1848  Walsh  Aristoph .,  Clouds  1.  iii,  Dusky-faced  clouds. 

Hence  Duskyish  a.,  somewhat  dusky. 

1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxv,  Too  far  off  to 
see  him,  if  it  was  pretty  duskyish. 

+  Dusky,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Dusky  a .]  trans.  To 
make  or  render  dusky. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  19  It  is  not  so  soone  dulled  or 
duskied  as  many  other  be. 

Dusodile,  erroneous  form  of  Dysodile. 

Duspers,  dussiperes,  var.  Douzepers. 

Dussel,  obs.  form  of  Dossil,  plug. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  579/11  Docillus,  a  dussel. 

Dussen,  -on,  obs.  forms  of  Dozen. 

II  Dusserah  (dzrsera).  E. Indies.  Alsodusrah, 
desserah,  dasserah.  [a.  Hindi  dasahra,  Marathi 
dasrd,  Skr.  dacahard. ]  A  Hindu  annual  festival 
extending  over  nine  nights  (or  ten  days)  in  the 
month  Jaishtha  (Sept.-Oct.). 

1799  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  Trans.  Bombay  Lit.  Soc.  (1820) 
III.  73  (title)  On  the  institution  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoo  Festival  of  the  Dusrah.  1813  J.  Forbes  Oriental 
Mem.  IV.  97  (Y.)  This  being  the  desserah,  a  great  Hindoo 
festival.. we  resolved  to  delay  our  departure  and  see  some 
part  of  the  ceremonies.  1849  Benares  Mag.  II.  1  Our  friends 
. .  are  coming  over  to  spend  the  Dasserah  with  us.  1889 
Daily  News  7  Oct.  5/6  The  Mahommedans  have  built  a 
mosque  in  a  street  through  which  the  Hindoo  procession 
passes  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dusserah  festival. 

Dussie,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Doucet  (sense  2),  a  kind 
of  pipe  or  flute  :  cf.  Duschet. 

1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  180  in  Satir.  Poems  Rejorm. 
xlv,  He  toned  his  dussie  for  a  spring. 

Dussiner,  obs.  form  of  Dozener. 

Bust  (dz?st),  sb d  Forms :  1-  dust ;  also  3 (Onk.) 
dusst,  3-5  doust(e,  4  dost,  4-6  duste.  [OE.  dust 
(later  prob.  dust)  =  OFris.  and  EFris.  diist,  OLG., 
MLG.,  LG.  dust,  MDu.  donst,  dunst ,  diist  fine 
flour,  Kilian  duyst ,  donst,  diist,  mod. Du.  didst 
meal-dust,  bran,  ON.  dust  dust,  Da.  dyst  mill- 
dust.  All  these  go  back  to  an  earlier  dunst,  whence 
also  Ger.  dunst  vapour  ;  the  primary  notion  being 
app.  that  which  rises  or  is  blown  in  a  cloud,  like 
vapour,  smoke,  or  dust.  See  Kluge,  and  Franck.] 

1.  Earth  or  other  solid  matter  in  a  minute  and 
fine  state  of  subdivision,  so  that  the  particles  are 
small  and  light  enough  to  be  easily  raised  and 
carried  in  a  cloud  by  the  wind  ;  any  substance  com¬ 
minuted  or  pulverized  ;  powder.  (Rarely  in  pi.) 

Often  extended  to  include  ashes  and  other  refuse  from  a 
house  :  cf.  Dust-bin,  etc. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalt.  xvii[i].  43  Swe  swe  dust  biforan  onsieme 
windes.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  290  Jedrigede  &  to  swycSe 
smadon  duste  gecnucude.  c  1205  Lay.  27646  penne  he  pat 
dust  [c  1275  doust]  he}e  A3iue5  from  pere  eorSe.  1340  Aycnb. 
108  Of  motes  and  of  doust  wyp-oute  tale.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clix.  (1495)  708  To  dense  houses  of 
duste.  ri45o  Two  Cookery-bks.  112  Bray  hem  al  to  doust 
in  a  morter.  1583  Hollyband  Campo  di  P'ior  367  Beate 
these  upper  hose  that  the  dust  maye  come  out.  1620 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  367  Presentmentes.  .for  castinge  theirs 
dust  and  ashes  into  the  highe  way.  1760  Wesley  Jrnl. 
19  Aug.,  We  had  . .  showers,  which  . .  laid  the  dust.  1886 
A.  Winchf.ll  Walks  $  Talks  Geol.  Field  212  Clouds  of  cos¬ 
mic  dust  intervene  between  us  and  the  sun.  1894  Daily 
News  26  June  8/3  Of  the  whole  of  the  dusts  tested,  that  from 
the  Albion  Colliery  . .  excelled  all  others  in  violence  and 
sensitiveness  to  explosion. 

b.  The  fine  or  small  particles  separated  in  any 
process:  cf.  sawdust',  spec,  (see  quot.  1828). 

1552  Huloet,  Duste  of  corne,  mettall,  or  anye  other  thinge 
that  commeth  ofwyth  fylyngeand  clensing.  1598  Sc.  Acts 
Jas.  VI  (1814)  179  (Jam.)  Paying  alss  deir  for  dust  and  seidis 
as  gif  the  samyn  wes  guid  meill.  1644  Rigby  Nat.  Bodies 
(1645)  I.  22  It  will  ..  swimme  upon  the  water  like  dust  of 
wood.  1794  T.  Davis  Agric.  Wilts  in  A  rchceol.  Rev.  (1888) 
Mar.,  Cave,  or  dust,  the  chaff  of  the  wheat  and  oats  which 
is  generally  given  to  the  horse.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Dust ,  the 
small  particles  separated  from  the  oats  in  the  act  of  shelling. 

c.  Applied  to  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

1776  Withering  Brit.  Plants  1.  xxii,  The  fine  dust  or 
meal  that  is  contained  in  the  Tips,  is  thrown  upon  the  Sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Pointal.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  272  The 
Pollen,  or  Dust,  is  contained  in  the  Anther.  1894  H. 
Drummond  Ascent  oj  Man  301  Tire  butterfly  and  the  bee. . 
carry  the  fertilizing  dust  to  the  waiting  stigma. 

2.  With  a  and  pi.  a.  A  grain  of  dust,  a  minute 
particle  of  dry  matter  ;  b.  in  Cookery,  etc.,  a  small 
‘  pinch  '  of  something  in  the  form  of  powder. 

x593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  iii.  91  Why  haue  these  banish’d 
. .  Legges  Dar’d  once  to  touch  a  Dust  of  Englands  Ground  ? 
1595  —  John  iv.  i.  93  A  graine,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering 
haire.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  Selv.  105  ’Tis  impossible 
to  put  so  much  as  one  jot  or  dust  unto  bulk,  beyond  a  set  or 
bounded  number.  1701  Watts  Horae  Lyr.,  True  Mon¬ 
archy  52  Wealth  and  fame  A  bubble  or  a  dust.  1784  M. 
Underwood  Treat.  Dis.  Children  (1799)  I.  54  With,  or 
without,  a  dust  of  grated  nutmeg,  a  1854  C.  B.  Southey 
Poet.  Wks.  (1867)  50  If  a  mote,  a  hair,  a  dust  prepond  On 
Inclination’s  side,  down  drops  the  scale. 

c.  (With  a)  A  cloud  of  dust  floating  in  the  air, 
such  as  is  raised  by  a  vehicle  driven  or  a  crowd 
walking  over  dusty  ground,  or  by  sweeping,  etc. 

1570-81  [see  4  and  5].  1659  D.  Pell  Impr.  Sea  188  Oh 

what  a  dust  do  I  raise.  1806  Oracle  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls. 
(1807)  X.  53  To  kick  up  the  d — 1  of  a  dust  in  Rotten-row. 
Mod.  What  a  dust  you  are  making  I 
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3.  trans/.  and  fig.  (from  i.)  a.  That  to  which 
anything  is  reduced  by  disintegration  or  decay; 
spec .  the  ‘  ashes  or  mouldered  remains  of  a  dead 
body.  Also  in  phrases  denoting  the  condition  of 
being  dead  and  buried  [laid  in  the  dust ,  etc.)* 
?aiooo  Martyrol, .  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  74  J>a2t  hi  mihton  mid 
heora  handum  rsecan  ond  niman  pass  halgan  dustes.  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  4124  Many  a  day  hade  i  be  ded  and  to  dust 
roted.  1388  Wyclif  Ps.  xxi[i].  16  Thou  hast  brou^t  forth 
me  in  to  the  dust  of  deth.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  225  Why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  Noble  dust  of  Alexander, 
till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bunghole?  1676  I.  Mather  Hist. 
K.  Philip's  War  (1862^  38  That  Great  Author,  unto  whose 
dust  . .  I  owe  a  sacred  Reverence.  1750  Gray  Elegy  xi, 
Can  Honour’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust  ?  1803  Med. 
Jrnl.  IX.  263  One,  without  whose  friendly  aid  the  hand 
which  writes  this  would  long  since  have  been  in  the  dust. 
1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xi.  §  2.  40  Worthier  dust 
lies  east  and  west  of  him. 

b.  Applied  to  the  mortal  frame  of  man  (usually 
in  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  7,  iii.  19). 

ciooo  jElfric  Gen.  iii.  19  For  pan  pe  pu  eart  dust,  and  to 
dust  wyrst.  Ibid,  xviii.  27  Nu  ic  sene  begann  to  sprecanne 
to  minum  Drihtene  ponne  ic  eom  dust  and  axe.  a  1175 
Colt.  Horn.  223  pu  seart  dust,  and  pu  awenst  to  duste.  1388 
Wyclif  Ps.  cii[i].  14  He  bithou3te  that  we  ben  dust,  c  1450 
tr.  De  Imitatione  iii.  ix.  76  pou}  I  be  dust  &  asshen. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Burial ,  Earth  to  earth, 
asshes  to  asshes,  dust  to  dust.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  11,  How  covetous,  how  proude  is  dust  and  ashes  of 
dust  and  earth.  1814  Cary  Dante ,  Par.  11.  133  The  soul, 
that  dwells  within  your  dust.  18 . .  Sir  R.  Grant  Hymn , 
‘  O  worship  the  King '  v,  Frail  children  of  dust,  And  feeble 
as  frail. 

C.  In  phrases  denoting  a  condition  of  humiliation. 
a  1340  Hampoi.e  Psalter  Cant.  501  Raysand  pe  nedy  out 
of  dust.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  lxxi[i].  9  His  enemies  shal 
licke  the  dust.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii.  29  Now 
France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
iv.  416  The  Power.  .That  rais’d  us  from  the  dust  and  plac’t 
us  here.  1718  Watts  Ps.  li.  iii.  vi,  My  soul  lies  humbled 
in  the  dust.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Prol.  iii,  Thou  wilt 
not  leave  us  in  the  dust.  1894  C.  N.  Robinson  Brit.  Fleet 
186  The  Navy  that . .  humbled  to  the  dust  the  pride  of  France. 

d.  As  the  type  of  that  which  is  worthless. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  23786  For  a  littel  lust,  A  druri  pates  bot 
a  dust.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  282  Thus  whiles  they 
search  for  gold  and  silver,  they  search  for  dust  and  sand. 
1694  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  168  A  Long-boat  he 
[the  whale]  values  no  more  than  Dust.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  iv.  ix.  296  The  rights  conferred  by  charter  [were] 
treated  as  dust. 

e.  In  other  figurative  uses. 

1620  T.  Granger  Syntag.  Logic.  382  Besprinkled  with  the 
powder,  or  dust  of  veniall  imperfections.  1682  Earl  of 
Anglesea  Prcf.  to  Whilelockes  Mem.,  The  dust  of  action 


4.  Phrases.  To  shake  the  dust  off  ones  feet  (in 
allusion  to  Matt.  x.  14,  etc.).  To  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of:  to  confuse,  mislead,  or  dupe  by  making 
1  blind  ’  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  To  bite  the 
dust :  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  esp .  to  fall  wounded 
or  slain.  (See  also  3,  5.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  14  Asceacap  pset  dust  of  eowrum 
fotum.  1382  Wyclif  Matt.  x.  14  3ee  goynge  forth  fro  that 
hous,  or  citee,  smytith  awey  the  dust  fro  3oure  feet.  1581 
Petti e  Guazzo’s  Civ.  Conv.  1.  (1586)  27  b,  They  doe  nothing 
else  but  raise  a  dust  to  doe  out  their  owne  eies.  1612  Crt. 
<y  Times  Jas.  I  (1849)  I*  169  To  countermine  his  under¬ 
miners,  and,  as  he  termed  it,  to  cast  dust  in  their  eyes. 
1767  Franklin  Whs.  (1887)  IV.  79  It  required  a  long  dis¬ 
course  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense.  1856 
C.  J.  Andersson  Lake  Ngami  94  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  he  had  twice  bitten  the  dust.  Ibid.  363  He.  .had  made 
numerous  lions  bite  the  dust.  1862  Colenso  Pentateuch  6, 

I  was  not  able  long  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  my  own 
mind  and  do  violence  to  the  love  of  truth  in  this  way. 

5.  Jig.  (from  2  c.)  Confusion,  disturbance,  com¬ 
motion,  turmoil  (as  of  a  conflict  in  which  much 
dust  is  raised) ;  formerly  chiefly  in  phr.  to  raise 
a  dust ,  to  make  a  disturbance  ;  now  only  with  con¬ 
scious  reference  to  the  literal  sense  (exc.  as  in  b). 

c  1570  Marr.  Wit  $  Science  v.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II. 
390  A  doughty  dust  these  four  boys  will  do.  1649  Bp.  Hall 
Cases  Consc.  (1650)  220  This  particular  concerning  Tithes 
hath  raised  no  little  dust  in  the  Church  of  God.  1700 
T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny  s  Amusem.  Ser.  <$•  Com.  118  That 
quarrel  and  raise  a  Dust  about  nothing.  1784  Cowper 
Task  iii.  161  Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  4  Entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
Church’s  war  with  the  world. 

b.  Hence  ( slang  or  colloql)  A  disturbance,  up¬ 
roar,  ‘  row  ’,  1  shindy  \ 

1753  A.  Murphy  Gray’ s- Inn  Jrnl.  No.  50  Mr.  Buck.. will 
..then  adjourn  to  kick  up  a  Dust.  1774  Westm.  Mag.  II. 
380  Several  of  the  company,  not  satisfied  ..  in  the  language 
of  the  Bucks,  kicked  up  a  dust.  1805  F.  D.  Romney  in 
Naval  Chron.  XIV.  493  This  dust  has  cut  me  up.  1859 
De  Quincey  Ceylon  Wks.  XII.  16  Soon  there  would  be 
a  dust  with  the  new  master. 

6.  slang.  Money,  cash ;  esp.  in  phr.  down  with 
the  (J your)  dust. 

[1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  23  b,  Neuer  wery  to 
labour  for  this  erthly  dust  &  rychesse.]  1607  G.  Wilkins 
Miseries  Enforced  Marr.  iv.  in  Hazl  Dodsley  IX.  531 
Come,  down  with  your  dust.  1691  H.  Maydman  in  Naval 
Chron.  XV.  210  He  . .  is  not  willing  to  down  with  his  dust. 
1753  Smollett  Ct.  Fathom  (1813)  I.  122,  I  have  more  dust 
in  my  fob  than  all  these  powdered  sparks  put  together. 
a  1845  Hood  Dean  <$•  Chapter  ii,  And  make  it  come  down 
with  the  dust. 


7.  =  DUST-BRAND.  In  recent  Diets. 

8.  Comb.  a.  attrib .  Consisting  of  or  relating  to 
dust,  as  dust-atomy ,  - bath ,  - cloud ,  -heap,  - particle , 
-whirl ;  used  for  the  reception  or  conveyance  of 
dust,  as  dust-basket ,  -cart,  - cellar ,  -wharj,  -yard. 
b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  dust- collector, 

- contractor ,  - licking  adj.,  -producing  adj.,  - shovel¬ 
ling ,  - sijter ,  -sifting,  -throwing,  c.  instrumental 
and  locative,  as  dust-begnmed,  -born,  -covered, 
•creeping,  -laden,  -polluted,  - soiled  adjs.  d.  simi- 
lative,  as  dust-dry,  -grey  adjs. ;  also  dust-like  adj. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  vi.  (1848)  59  Are  not  all  equal  asMust- 
atomies?  1626  T.  Loate  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  iv.  478  George’s  desk,  and  his  sword,  and  a  Must  basket. 

1891  C.  James  Rom.  Rigmarole  33  Taking  a  Must-bath  there 

in  the  centre  of  the  roadway.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I.  xi.  339 
Blood  stained  and  Must-begrimed.  1598  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  11.  i.  11.  Imposture  483  Till  . .  Death  . .  Thy  Must- 
born  body  turn  to  dust  again.  1776  Entick  London  I.  187 
A  tumbrel  or  Must-cart.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  21 
Every  species  of  carriage  from  the  chariot  to  the  dust-cart. 
1849  Whittier  Wife  of  Manoah  16  The  thick  Must- 
cloud  closed  o’er  all.  1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Lab.  (1861)  II.  188 
(Hoppe)  The  Must-contractors  are  likewise  the  contractors 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  a  1847  Eliza  Cook  Old  I 
Clock  i,  Thy  Must-covered  face.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia 
(1622)  97  Such  a  Must-creeping  worme  as  I  am.  1879 
Browning  Ned  Bratts  4  Ponds  drained  Must-dry.  1882 
Ouida  Maremma  I.  51  The  misty  scorching  Must-grey 
shores.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  xiii.  8  Such  Must-heaps  are 
found  in  every  corner,  a  1847  Eliza  Cook  Grandfather's 
Stick  xi,  The  Must-laden  carpets.  1808  R.  A.  D.  To 
France  in  Poet.  Reg.  1806-7,  170  Blood-drinking  tyrants, 
or  Must-licking  slaves  !  1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  227 

••Dust-like  Dispaire  may  with  me  Hue.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 

10  Aug.  5/1  Operatives  engaged  in  Must-producing  trades. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Mar.  3/1  The  female  Must-sifters  had 
just  completed  their  ablutions.  1890  Ibid.  26  Aug.  2/3  The 
Ottoman  art  of  Must-throwing  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  1887 
Courier  16  J  une  2/2  To  let  or  sell  to  the  Board  a  Must- wharf. 
1886  Jr?il.  Franklin  Inst.  CXXI.  247  (Cent.)  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Must-whirl  as  it  suddenly  bursts  upon  you  in  the 
open  street. 

e.  Special  combs. :  dust-ball,  a  concretion  of 
the  dust  of  corn  sometimes  formed  in  the  intestine 
of  the  horse,  and  giving  rise  to  disease ;  dust¬ 
brush,  a  brush  for  removing  dust  from  furniture, 
etc.  ;  dust-chamber  (in  an  ore-roasting  furnace), 
a  closed  chamber  in  which  the  heavier  products  of 
combustion  are  collected ;  dust-cloak,  a  cloak 
worn  to  keep  off  the  dust  (so  dust-coat,  -gown, 

- wrap )  ;  dust-cloth,  {a)  a  cloth  for  wiping  off  dust 
(  =  Duster  i)  ;  ( b )  a  cloth  placed  over  something 
to  keep  off  dust ;  dust-colour,  the  colour  of  the 
ordinary  dust  of  the  ground,  a  dull  light  brown  ; 
hence  dust- coloured  adj. ;  dust-cup  (see  quot.) : 
dust- destructor :  see  Destructor  2 ;  dust-devil; 
see  Devil  ii  ;  +  dust-gold,  gold  dust;  dust- 
guard,  a  contrivance  to  keep  off  dust  from  the 
axle  and  bearings  of  a  wheel,  or  on  a  bicycle  from 
the  dress  of  the  rider ;  dust-hole,  a  hole  or  re¬ 
ceptacle  in  which  dust  and  refuse  are  collected, 
a  dust-bin ;  dust-louse,  an  insect  of  the  genus 
Psocus  ;  dust-pan,  a  utensil  for  catching  dust  as  it 
is  swept  from  a  floor,  etc. ;  dust-plate  (see  quot.) ; 
dust-shoot,  a  place  where  dust  and  refuse  are  shot 
or  deposited  ;  dust-shot,  the  smallest  size  of  shot ; 

+  dust-spawn,  offspring  or  progeny  of  the  dust ; 
dust-storm,  a  tempest  in  which  large  clouds  of 
dust  are  raised  and  carried  along ;  +  dust-tempered 
a.,  mingled  or  composed  of  dust ;  dust-thread, 
dust-way  ( nonce-wds. ),  applied  to  the  stamens 
and  pistils  of  flowers,  as  respectively  producing 
and  conveying  the  pollen  (see  1  c)  ;  dust- woman, 
a  woman  employed  in  sifting  dust  and  refuse ; 

+  dust-worm,  a  ‘  worm  of  the  dust  a  mean  or 
grovelling  person.  See  also  Dust-bin,  etc. 

1828  Webster,  *  Dust-brush.  1883  Truth  “yi  May  768/1 
With  our  Must-cloaks  and  some  yards  each  of  brown  gauze, 
we  defied  the  great  Dust  Demon.  1727  Bradley  Fam. 
Diet.  s.v.  Draught  horse,  They  must  with  a  *Dust-cloth  wipe 
off  all  the  Dust  that  lies  on  the  Horse.  1884  Tennyson 
Becket  v.  ii,  A  slut  whose  fairest  linen  seems  Foul  as  her 
dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it.  1872  Punch  6  July  7/1  He  arrives 
in  a  white  Mustcoat.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658) 

3,  Apes.. both  red,  black,  green,  Must-colour,  and  white 
ones.  1798  Bloomfield  Farmer's  Boy  (18 37)  14  The  small 
Must-coloured  beetle.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xliii,  A 
man  in  a  dust-coloured  dress.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch 
$  Clockm.  99  [The]  *Dust  Cup.. a  guard  fitted  round  the 
fusee  arbors  of  watches  and  chronometers  to  exclude  dirt. 

1892  R.  Kipling  East  West  31  in  Barrack-r.  Ballads  77 
It’s  up  and  over  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  as  blown  Must-devils 
go.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  117  A.  .way  of  washing  out  very 
small  *Dust-gold.  1802  Mrs.  J.  West  Infidel  Father  I.  23 
Her  homespun  Must-gown.  1888  Engineer  LXV.  297 
The  Must-guard  is  made  of  sycamore  wood,  and  is  either 
in  one  or  two  parts.  1811  L.  M.  Hawkins  C’tess  <$• 
Gertr.,  *Dust  hole.  1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Streets  i, 

A  rakish-looking  cat  . .  bounding  first  on  the  water-butt, 
then  on  the  dusthole.  1861  —  Gt.  Expect,  xii,  She.. got 
out  the  Mustpan  . .  and  began  cleaning  up  to  a  terrible 
extent.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Dust-plate,  a 
vertical  iron  plate,  supporting  the  slag-runner  of  an  iron 
blast  furnace.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Dec.  12/1  Each  tene¬ 
ment  has  a  separate,  .coal-place,  copper  and  Must-shoot. 
1800  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  273  Used  to  kill  small  birds  for 
their  plumage,  with  Must  shot.  1863  Bates  Nat.  Amazon 


j  xi.  (1864)  352  Mine  was  a  double-barrel,  with  one  charge  of 
I  BB,  and  one  of  dust-shot.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11. 
ii.  11.  Babylon  178  See  . .  these  Must-spawn,  feeble  dwarfs. 
1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xi.  30  Poore  Must-tempered 
man.  1879  Jas.  Grant  in  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  95/1 
He  showed  that  the  stamina,  or  Must-threads,  were  the 
male,  and  the  pistilla,  or  *  dust-ways,  the  female  parts  of  the 
plants.  1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  162  The 
calling  of  the  dustman  and  Mustwoman  is  not  so  much  as 
noticed  in  the  population  returns.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 
I.  ii.  iii.  xii.  (1651)  116  Never  satisfied,  a  slave,  aMust-worme. 

t  Dust,  sb£  Obs .  rare.  [cf.  Dust  z/.2  :  also 
Doust.]  A  stroke,  blow. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Excez  de  main  non  gamic  . .  a  cuffe,  or 
dust  with  the  fist. 

Dust,  v.^  [f.  Dust  sb. 1 :  cf.  ON.  dusta  to  dust. 

The  connexion  of  senses  7  and  11  is  obscure,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  belong  here.  Cf.  Dust  zl2] 

+ 1.  intr.  To  be  dusty ;  to  rise  as  dust.  Obs. 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  314  }if  hit  dusteft  swu'Se,  heo  vlaskeS 
water  feron,  &  swopeS  hit  ut  awei. 
f  2.  a.  trans.  To  reduce  to  dust,  or  to  small 
particles  like  dust.  b.  intr.  To  crumble  to  dust. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  135/2  Dustyn,  pulvcrizo.  1580 
Holi.yband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Ponldrer,  to  dust.  1636 
W.  Denny  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  16  When  thy  name 
fades  ;  Marble  pillars  shall  Dust  into  nothing.  1686  Goad 
Celest.  Bodies  iii.  ii.  417  He  can  crumble  a  Showr  into  a 
Drisle,  or  Dust  it  into  a  Fog. 

3.  traits.  To  sprinkle  with  dust  or  powder. 

1592  Greene  Art  Conny  Catch.  11.  19  He  being  thus 
dusted  with  meale.  1764  Harmer  Observ.  xxix.  vi.  288 
Shimei’s  behaviour  . .  who  . .  threw  stones,  and  dusted  him 
with  dust.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  33 
Dust  them  with  flour.  1859  Tennent  Ceylon  II.  vm.  v. 
367  Dusting  themselves  with  sand. 

b.  rejl.  Of  birds  ;  also  intr.  for  rcjl. 

1789  G.  White  Selborne  11.  ix.  (1853)  185  Let  me  hear., 
whether  skylarks  do  not  dust.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton 
x.  144  The  partridges  that  were  dusting  themselves  in  the 
road.  1884  Speedy  Sport  xv.  267  [Partridges]  prefer,  as  a 
rule,  places  where  they  can  ‘  dust’  and  bask  in  the  sun. 

c.  To  dust  the  eyes  oj  (fig. :  see  Dust  sb. 1  4) ; 
also  (slang  or  colloq.)  to  dust,  in  same  sense. 

1814  Stock  Exchange  Law  Open  11  This  is  termed  ‘  Dust¬ 
ing  the  public’.  1867  Froude  Ess.  401  Instead  of  dusting 
our  eyes  with  sophistry. 

4.  To  soil  with  dust ;  to  make  dusty. 

1530  Palsgr.  530/2  You  have  dusted  your  cappe,  let  one 
go  brusshe  it.  1624  R.  Skynner  in " Usshers  Lett.  (1686), 
Dust  thyself  in  the  dust  of  their  Feet.  1848  Froude  Nemesis 
of  Faith  (1849)  T54  We  go  out.  .and  dust  our  feet  along  its 
thoroughfares.  1886  A.  Lang  Lett.  Dead  A  uthors  194  Dust¬ 
ing  your  ruffles  among  the  old  volumes  on  the  sunny  stalls, 
f  b.  intr.  To  become  dusty.  Obs. 

1625  J.  Phillips  Way  to  Heaven  52  The  Booke..lay 
dusting  and  out  of  vse. 

5.  To  strew  or  sprinkle  as  dust. 

1790  Wedgwood  mPhil.  Trans.  LXXX.  314  note,  A  little 
of  it  is  applied,  or  even  dusted  only,  on  the  bottom  of  a 
small  cup  made  of  clay.  1806  Cnlina  74  Dust  in  a  little 
flour.  1884  G.  H.  Boughton  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Sept.  528/1 
We  never  dusted  on  enough  [pepper]  to  please  him. 

6.  To  free  from  dust;  to  wipe  or  brush  off  the 
dust  from. 

1568  North  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  (1619)  708/2  The 
French  riddles  (with  which  they  dust  their  corne).  a  1577 
Gascoigne  Elcnuers,  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  180  Yea  when  he 
curried  was  and  dusted  slike  and  trimme.  1713  Steele 
Guardian  No.  60  P  2  It  became  my  province  once  a  week  to 
dust  them  [books].  1843  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  267  I  went 
about  sweeping  and  dusting.  1894  Hall  Caine  Manxman 
52  [She]  was.  .dusting  the  big  shells  on  the  mantelpiece. 

b.  To  dust  a  person's  coat ,  jacket ,  etc.  :  to  beat 
him  soundly,  colloq.  (Cf.  sense  7.) 

1690  W.  Walker  Jdiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  154  I’ll  dust  your 
coat  for  you.  1698  Farquhar  Loz>e  «$•  a  Bottle  v.  ii,  Tell  me 
presently. .  sirrah,  or  I’ll  dust  the  secret  out  of  your  jacket. 
1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  I.  3  June,  With  a  good  oak 
sapling  he  dusted  his  doublet.  1884  L.  J.  Jennings  in 
Croker  Papers  II.  xiv.  49  The  threat  to  dust  the  author’s 
jacket,  for  the  gratification  of  private  malice. 

+  7.  a.  trans.  To  beat,  thrash,  b.  intr.  To  strike, 

hit.  [But  the  place  of  these  is  doubtful :  cf.  Dustza2] 

1612  tr.  Benvenuto  s  Passenger  (Farmer)  If.  .she  be  good, 
to  dust  her  often  hath  in  it  a  singular,  .vertue  to  make  her 
much  better,  c  1612  Chapman  Iliad  xvi.  544  Another  stony 
dart  As  good  as  Hector’s  he  let  fly,  that  dusted  in  the  neck 
Of  Sthenelaus. 

8.  trans.  To  brush,  shake,  or  rub  off  as  dust. 

1775  S.  J.  Pratt  Lib.  Opinions  (1783)  IV.  63  Boy,  dust 

away  the  crumbs  with  your  hat.  1887  Stevenson  Under¬ 
woods  1.  xxxviii,  A  strenuous  family  dusted  from  its  hands 
The  sand  of  granite. 

9.  To  pass  (any  one)  on  the  road,  so  as  to  expose 
him  to  the  dust  of  one’s  horse  or  wheels  ;  to  make 
one  *  take  the  dust  ’ ;  to  outride.  U.  S.  and  Colonial. 

1890  Boldrewood  Col.  R eformcr  (1891)  419  I  could  have 
dusted  any  of ’em  with  Ben. 

10.  intr.  To  ride  or  go  quickly,  hasten,  hurry, 
make  ojf ;  also,  to  dust  it.  (Now  U.S.  slang  or 
colloq .) 

1655  H.  Vaughan  Silex  Stint,  r.  Rules  fy  Lessons  (1858) 
75  Stick  thou  To  thy  sure  trot  ..  Let  folly  dust  it  on,  or  lag 
behind.  1884  A.  A.  Putnam  10  Years  Police  Judge  xvii. 
166  He’s  throwing  dust,  but  he  dusted  off  with  the  horse  all 
the  same. 

i'll,  trans.  To  drink  quickly,  ‘toss  off’  (liquor). 

1673  Shadwell  Epsom  Weils  iii.  Wks.  1720  II.  241  Clod- 
pate  is  to  dust  his  stand  of  ale,  and  he  must  be  bubbled. 
a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  4^7  A  Prodigal  . .  dusts  his 
Estate,  as  they  do  a  Stand  of  Ale  in  the  North,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew ,  Dust  it  aivay,  drink  quick  about. 
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t  Dust,  v?  Obs.  Pa.  t.  3-4  duste,  deste. 
[A  ME.  word,  of  which  the  earlier  history  does 
not  appear. 

The  pa.  t.  deste  beside  duste,  and  the  rime  in  Ferumbras, 
show  that  the  u  was  ii,  pointing  to  an  OE.  *dystan  (:- 
*dustjan\  of  which,  however,  no  examples  have  been  found. 
The  Norse  words  cited  by  Matzner,  I  cel.  dust  a  ‘  tilt  Sw. 
dust  a  *  brush  *  with  any  one,  Da.  dyst  ‘  tilting,  fighting, 
shock  ’,  appear  to  be  later  words,  and  are  app.  not  related. 
Of  an  OE.  dyst  an,  early  ME.  dies  ten,  the  normal  mod. 
Eng.  repr.  would  be  diet ;  but  dust  (cf.  Blush)  would  also 
be  possible ;  in  which  case  senses  7  and  n,  under  Dust  vA, 
may  possibly  belong  here,  though  the  wide  chronological 
gap  is  against  this.] 

1.  trans.  To  cast  forcibly  or  violently,  fling,  dash. 
a  122 5  St.  Marker.  12  Ant  duste  him  adunriht  to  J?ere 

eor5e.  Ibid.  18  pa  wartS  }>e  reue  wod,  ant  bed . .  dusten  hire  into 
pe  grunde.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  984  pu  underfes  pet  an  half, 
and  dustes  adun  pet  Oder.  Ibid.  1094  He  is  godd  seolf,  pe 
duste  deaS  under  him.  a  1225  Juliana  38  Ant  te  preo 
children,  .beon  idust  in  pe  fur  of  pe  ofne.  c  1315  Shoreham 
52  Thet.  .non  harm  hyne  don  deste,  In  mode, 
b.  intr.  To  dash,  throw  oneself  violently. 
c  1^20  Sir  Tristr.  2393  Vrgan  lepe  vnfain,  Ouer  pe  bregge 
he  deste. 

2.  To  strike  or  hit  with  violence.  See  also 
Dust  vA  7. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2025  pis  wes  uneafte  iseid,  pat  an  engel 
ne  com.. And  duste  hit  [the  wheel]  a  swuch  dunt  pat  hit 
bigon  to  claterin.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2855  [He]  heuid  vp 
ys  honde,  &  par-wip  an  pe  heued  him  duste  [rune  vuste 
4  fist  ’]. 

Dust-bin,  du  stbin.  A  bin  or  receptacle  for 
the  dust,  ashes,  and  other  refuse  of  a  house. 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  xvii,  The  Captain’s  nosegay  was 
swept  into  the  dust-bin  next  morning.  1895  Parkes  Health 
37  The  old-fashioned  brick  dustbin. 

Dust-box. 

1.  A  box  from  which  ‘dust’,  i.e.  fine  sand  or 
powder,  is  sprinkled  on  something  (e.g.  on  writing, 
for  the  purpose  now  served  by  blotting-paper ; 
also,  on  a  prepared  photographic  plate). 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  iii.  (1887)  34  Incke  and  paper, 

.  .a  deske  and  a  dustboxe.  1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Phoiog.  XLI. 
33  Place  some  pulverised  asphaltum  in  a  dust-box  ’,  agitate 
it,  and  allow  the  particles  to  settle  down  upon  the  plate. 

2.  A  box  or  receptacle  for  the  dust  of  a  house. 
Dust-brand,  [f.  Dust  sbA  +  Brand  sb.  7  :  cf. 

Ger.  stand-brand.]  A  disease  of  com,  in  which  the 
ears  become  filled  with  a  black  powder  ;  the  fungus 
which  causes  this.  Also  called  smut. 

1861  H.  Macmillan  Footn.fr.  Nat.  268  By  farmers  it  is 
familiarly  called  smut  or  dust-brand.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  435 
Dust  brand,  Ustilago. 

Dusted  (dzrsted ),ppl.  a.  [f.  Dust  zl1  + -edT] 

1.  Sprinkled  with  dust  or  powder ;  powdered. 

1643  5  Years  of  K.  James  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793) 

293  Yellow  bands,  dusted  hair,  curled,  crisped,  frizzled, 
sleeked  skins.  1806  J.  Grahame  Birds  Scot.  28  The  spa¬ 
cious  door  White-dusted  tells  him,  plenty  reigns  around. 
1870  Morris  E.  Par.  IV.  383  The  purple-dusted  butterfly. 

2.  Cleansed  or  freed  from  dust. 

1686  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  v.  59  A  handful  of  clean 
dusted  Hempseed. 

Duster  (dzrstai).  [f.  Dust  vA  or  jA^-er!.] 

1.  A  cloth  for  removing  dust  from  a  surface; 
+  a  dust-brush. 

1576  Turberv.  Venerie  30  A  litele  brush  or  duster  to  rubbe 
apd  duste  his  houndes.  1611  Cotgr.,  Vistonpenard,  a 
Duster  made  of  a  Fox-taile  fastened  vnto  a  stafle.  >  a  1748 
Watts  Educ .  Children  <$-  Youth  xi,  We  were.. well  in¬ 
structed  in  the  conduct  of  the  broom  and  the  duster.  1862 
Lytton  Str.  Story  I.  163  The  housemaid  was  forbidden  to 
enter  it  with  broom  or  duster. 

b.  A  machine  for  removing  dust  (by  rubbing, 
etc.)  in  various  mechanical  processes. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  removing  dust  by  sifting ; 
a  sieve,  b.  An  apparatus  for  sifting  dry  poisons 
upon  plants  to  kill  insects. 

1667  Hist. Gunpowder  in  Sprat  Hist.  R.  Soc.  (1702)  283  (T.) 
The  lower  sieve  is  called  the  dry  duster,  and  retains  the 
small  corns,  .and  lets  fall  the  dust  into  the  bin. 

3.  A  person  who  dusts,  or  wipes  off  dust. 

1850  Hastings  Life  of  J.  Wilson  11.  ii.  255  A  cobweb  here 
and  a  little  dust  there  which  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  duster.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Sept.  6/2  Employed  as  an 
assistant  ‘duster'  for  the  stalls  at  the  Italian  Exhibition. 

4.  A  light  cloak  or  wrap  worn  to  keep  off  dust ; 
=  dust-cloak  (see  Dust  sb.1  8  e).  Chiefly  U. S. 

1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  13  Oct.,  The  citizen  in  the  straw 
hat  and  the  ‘duster’  or  overcoat  of  yellow  Spanish  linen. 
1870  Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  II.  xi.  77  Rose  discovered  your 
thin  coat,  which  she  called  a  ‘  duster  ’.  1883  Grant  White 
\V.  Adams  114  Whether  it  was  an  overcoat  that  he  was 
wearing  as  a  duster,  or  a  duster  doing  service  as  an  overcoat. 

Dustifit,  dustifute  :  see  Dustyfoot. 
Dustily  (d2?*stili),  adv.  [f.  Dusty +  -ly2.]  In 
a  dusty  manner  or  condition. 

1577  B.  Googe  Ileresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  177  If  they  bee 
heavy,  looke  lothsomely,  and  dustelie.  1863  Cornh.  Mag. 
Jan.  102  The  regiments  in  homespun  gray  and  butter-nut 
that  trail  dustily  through  the  high  streets. 

Dustiness  (cto  stines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
Dusty  condition. 

1577  B.  Googe  H eresbacli  s  Husb.  11.  (1586)  65  The  craft 
is  perceived  by  the  dustinesse  thereof.  1772  Graves  Spirit. 
Quixote  III.  2  (T.)  The  heat  of  the  weather,  dustiness  of 
the  roads.  1858  Morris  Sir  Peter  Harpdons  End  Poems 
105  High  up  in  the  dustiness  of  the  apse. 


Dusting  (dzrstig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dust  vA  + 

-ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Dust,  q.v.,  in  various 
senses  :  usually,  that  of  freeing  from  dust. 

1623  Cockeram  ii,  Dusting,  pulueration.  Ibid.  1.  Pul • 
iteration ,  a  beating  into  powder.  1726  Amherst  Terrs  Fil. 
x.  47  Dusting  of  cushions.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xii,  Mrs. 
Bardell  resumed  her  dusting. 

2.  A  beating,  thrashing ;  also  used  by  sailors  of 
rough  or  stormy  weather.  ( colloq .  or  slang.) 

1799  Naval Chron.  II.  542  They  did  not  venture  a  dusting 
with  the  Naiad.  1821  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  285  So  his  men 
fac’d  about,  .and  gave  all  the  rogues  a  good  dusting.  1895 
Daily  News  14  Sept.  6/4  When  we  got  beyond  the  shelter 
of  the  islands  we  should  have  a  rough  time  of  it  —  what  the 
skipper  calls  ‘  a  dusting  ’. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Used  for  dusting,  as  dusting- 
brush,  -cloth,  etc. ;  also  dusting-colours,  colours 
in  the  form  of  powder  to  be  dusted  over  adhesive 
varnish ;  dusting-powder,  a  powder,  usually 
antiseptic,  for  dusting  over  wounds,  etc. 

1667  Hist.  Gunpcnvder  in  Sprat  Hist.R.  Soc.  (1702)  281  (T.) 
The  bin,  over  which  the  sieve  is  shaken,  called  the  dusting 
bin.  1686  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  v.  28  Your  Curry-combs, 
Brushes,  Dusting-cloaths,  Oyntments.  1851  Offc.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  I.  101  The  Feathers,  .made  into  dusting-brooms. 

Dusting,  fpl.  a.  That  dusts;  see  Dust  vA 

1890  Spectator  27  Sept.,  Partridges  are  a  good  example  of 
the  dusting  birds,  and  are  most  careful  in  the  selection  of 
their  dust-baths. 

+  Dustish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Somewhat  dusty. 
1646  J.  Hall  Poems  1.  45  Sooner,  yond  dustish  mulberry 
In  her  old  white  shall  cloathed  be. 

Dustless  (dz7-stles),  a.  [f.  Dust  sbA  +  -less.] 
Free  from  dust. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Mayden's  Blush  577  The  Wayes  so 
dust-lesse,  and  so  dirtlesse  faire.  1861  W.  F.  Collier  Hist. 
Eng.  Lit.  405  Blue  morocco  books  in  dustless  regularity. 

+  Du'Stling.  Obs.  ?ionce-zvd.  [f.  as  prec.  -b 
-ling.]  A  small  grain  or  particle  ;  cf.  Dust  sbA  2  a. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$*  Self.  60  Now  Gods  Almightiness 
is  within  the  least  punctum  physicum ,  or  dustling  of  body. 

Dustman  ^dzrstmsen).  [f.  as  prec.  +  Man.] 

1.  A  man  whose  occupation  it  is  to  collect  and 
cart  away  dust  and  refuse  from  dust-bins;  etc. 

1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  QuevedoJs  Com.  Whs.  (1709)  399  The 
Dust-men  were  not  idle.  1714  Gay  Trivia  11.  37  The  dust¬ 
man’s  cart  offends  thy  cloathsand  eyes.  1850  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  Poems  II.  191  The  dustman’s  call  down  the  area-grate. 

2.  colloq.  A  personification  of  sleep  or  sleepiness ; 
in  allusion  to  the  rubbing  of  the  eyes  as  if  there 
were  dust  in  them. 

1821  P.  Egan  Tom  <$•  Jerry  111  (Farmer) Till  the  dustman 
made  his  appearance  and  gave  the  hint  to  Tom  and  Jerry 
that  it  was  time  to  visit  their  beds.  1891  Farmer  Slang 
s.v.,  ‘The  dustman’s  coming ’  =  you  are  getting  sleepy. 

3.  slang.  A  preacher  who  uses  violent  action  ;  a 
‘  cushion -thumper 

1877  Blackmore  Cripps  (1887)  368  Sitting  under  the  most 
furious  dustman  that  ever  thumped  a  cushion. 

II  Dustoor  (dtfstiDu).  East  Ind.  Also  8  das- 
toor,  9  dustour.  [Pers.  and  Urdu^yuo  dastur 
custom,  privilege,  perquisite.]  a.  Custom,  usage, 
fashion,  b.  Customary  commission  ;  =  Dustoory. 

1680  Fort  St.  Geo.  Cons.  2  Dec.  in  Notes  <$•  Extracts  11. 
61  (Y.  Supp.)  [To]  be  content  with  the  Dustoor.  .of  a  quarter 
anna  in  the  rupee,  which  the  merchants  and  weavers  are  to 
allow  them.  1785  in  Seton-Karr  Sel. fr.  Calcutta  Gaz.  1. 130 
(Y.)  No  Commission,  Brokerage,  or  Dustoor  is  charged  by 
the  Bank,  or  permitted  to  be  taken  by  any  Agent  or  Servant 
employed  by  them.  1887  Fife-Cookson  Tiger  Shooting  14 
A  handsome  profit  in  commission  which  is  called  in  Hindu¬ 
stani,  ‘dustour’,  literally  meaning  ‘that  which  is  cus¬ 
tomary1.  1888  J.  Inglis  Tent  Life  Tige?'land  57  The 
claims  of  custom,  the  tyranny  of  dustoor. 

||  Dust00*ry(dz?stu9Ti).  East  Ind.  Alsc>9-ree, 
-ri.  [a.  Pers.  and  Urdu  das t ft ri what  is  custo¬ 

mary,  f.  dastur :  see  prec.]  A  commission  or 
perquisite  by  custom  paid  to  or  taken  by  an  agent. 

1681  Fort  St.  Geo.  Cons.  10  Jan.  in  Notes  <§•  Extracts  111. 

45  (Y.  Supp.)  For  the  farme  of  Dustoory  on  cooley  hire  at 
Pagodas  20  per  annum,  a  1826  Heber  Journ.  Upper  P?'ov. 
India  (1844)  I.  198.  1866  Trevelyan  Dawk  Bungalow  217 

(Y.)  Of  all  taxes  small  and  great  the  heaviest  is  dustooree. 

+  Dust-point.  Obs.  A  boy’s  game  in  which 
‘  points  ’  were  laid  in  a  heap  of  dust,  and  thrown 
at  with  a  stone. 

1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Darde,  Our  boyes  laying  their  points  in 
a  heape  of  dust,  and  throwing  at  them  with  a  stone,  call 
that  play  of  theirs,  Dust-point .  a  1625  Fletcher  Captain 
iii.  iii,  He  looks  Like  a  great  school-boy  that  had  been 
blown  up  Last  night  at  Dust-Point.  1630  Drayton  Nym- 
phal  6  (N.)  Down  go  our  hooks  and  scrips,  and  we  to  nine 
holes  fall  At  dust-point  or  at  quoits.  1675  Cotton  Scoffer 
Scoft  50  To  play  at  Dust-point,  Span-counter,  Skittle-pins. 

II  Dustuck,  dustuk  (dzrstok).  East  Ind. 
Also  8  dustick.  [a.  Pers.  and  Urdu  dastak 
passport.]  A  passport ;  applied  esp.  to  the  pass¬ 
ports  granted  by  the  covenanted  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

1748  in  J.  Long  Sel.  fr.  Rec.  Govt.  (Fort  William)  (Y.), 
The  Zemindar,  .stopped  several  boats  with  English  Dus- 
ticks.  1783  Burke  Rep.  / ndian  Affairs  Wks.  XI.  173 
Persons,  who  had  not  the  protection  of  the  Company's 
dustuck.  1862  Beveridge  Hist.  India  I.  in.  xii.  673  T  he 
European  officials,  .availed  themselves  of  the  dustuks  or 
passports  of  their  employers,  to  smuggle  goods. 


Dnstward  (d^-stwpjd),  adv.  nonce-zvd.  [f. 
Dust  sbA  +  -ward.]  Towards  the  dust;  towards 
death  or  the  grave. 

18. .  Lowell  Extreme  Unction  ii,  This  fruitless  husk  which 
dustward  dries  Hath  been  a  heart  once,  hath  been  young. 

Dusty  (dtrsti),  a.  [f.  Dust  sbA  +  -y.] 

1.  Full  of,  abounding  with,  or  strewn  with  dust. 
a  1225  Juliana  79  And  weorp'5  )?at  dusti  chef  to  hellene 

heate.  1499  Promp.  Pan1.  135/2  (Pynson)  Dusty,  pulve- 
rulentus.  a  1586  Sidney  Fear  of  Death ,  Our  life  is  but  a 
step  in  dustie  way.  1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  P amass,  v. 
iv.  (Arb.)  72  Farewell  musty,  dusty,  rusty,  fusty  London. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  v.  23.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xm.  99 

Urged  by  fierce  drivers  through  the  dusty  space.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  532  In  the  dusty  recesses  of  a  few 
old  libraries.  1891  Labour  Co77imission  Gloss,  s.v.  Money , 
Dusty  money,  a  special  allowance  per  quarter  made  when 
the  corn  to  be  unloaded  at  docks  is  dusty. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dust ;  powdery. 
1552  Huloet,  Dustye,  or  of  dust ,  pu  liter  ins.  ci586  C’tess 

Pembroke  Ps.  lxvi.  iii,  A  field  of  dusty  sand.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  <$•  Cr.  iii.  ii.  196  When  . .  mightie  States  characterlesse 
are  grated  To  dustie  nothing.  1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  I. 
157  We  had  a  Fall  of  small  dusty  Snow.  1890  Nature  20 
Mar.  473  A  dusty  material  of  a  scaly  fonp. 

3.  Of  colour,  etc. :  Having  the  appearance  of 
being  strewn  with  dust.  Also  advb.  qualifying 
adjs.  of  colour. 

1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1148/4  A  dusty  brown  Gelding.  1679 
Ibid.  No.  1419/4  A  dusty  black  Gelding.  1701  Ibid.  No. 
3703/4  A  black  dusty-colour  Mare.  1843  Carlyle  Let.  to 
Ejtierson ,  A  great  shock  of  rough,  dusty-dark  hair. 

4.  In  various  Jig.  senses  :  f  a.  Soiled  or  stained 
as  with  dust,  smirched  {obs.).  b.  Mean,  worthless, 
vile  (cf.  Dust  sbA  3  d) ;  now  only  in  slang  phr.  not 
so  dusty  =  ‘  not  so  bad  ’.  c.  Obscured  as  with  a 
cloud  of  dust.  d.  (  Dry  as  dust  uninteresting. 

ci6io  lVo??ieJi  Saints  168  She  knew  her  dayes  to  haue 
beene  ..  dustie  and  deceitfull.  «  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
E'atn.  Ep.  Wks.  (1711)  144  Yet  should  they  not  envy  silly 
men  a  dusty  honour.  1847  L.  Hunt  Men,  Women,  <$•  B.  1.  . 
ix.  172  What,  to  his  dusty  apprehension,  appeared  the  most 
confused ..  story  in  the  world,  i860  Hawthorne  Mai'ble 
Fami  (1879)  1*  v-  56  Hard  and  dusty  facts.  1893  R.  Kipling 
Maiiy  Inve7it.  148  B  Company  has  come  up  very  well,  I 
said . .  They're  none  so  dusty  now,  are  they  ? 

5.  Comb.,  as  dusty-footed  adj. ;  dusty  miller, 
(1 a )  a  popular  name  of  the  auricula  {Primula 
Auricitla),  from  the  fine  powder  on  the  leaves  and 
flowers ;  also  of  Senecio  Cineraria  and  Cerastium 
tomentosum ;  {b)  a  kind  of  artificial  fly  used  in 
angling  ;  f  dusty-poll,  a  nickname  for  a  miller. 

c  1515  Cocke  Lorell's  B.  3  A  myller  dusty-poll  than  dyde 
come,  a  1600  J.  T.  Collier  of  C7'oydon  iv.  i.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  VIII.  446  Now,  miller,  miller  dustipoll  I’ll  clapper¬ 
claw  your  jobbernole.  1825  Jamieson,  Dustiemiiller,  the 
plant  Auricula.  1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  417  Conipodes, 
the  dusty-footed.  1867  F.  Francis  A7iglhig  x.  (1880)  355 
The  Dusty  Miller,  .has  become  a  capital  general  fly.  1888 
Cha7)ibers'  E7icycl.  I.  581  The  auricula  has.. the  popular 
name  in  Scotland  of  ‘  Dusty  Miller '. 

+  Dustyfoot.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  dustifit,  7  dusti- 
fut(e.  [A  transl.  of  med.L.  pede  pulverosus  1  dusty 
of  foot  *  =  vagans  wandering,  travelling,  in  AF. 
pidpoudreux :  see  Piepowder.] 

A  wayfarer,  traveller ;  spec,  a  travelling  pedlar 
or  merchant.  (In  quot.  1570  applied  to  Death 
personified.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1400  Leg.  Qnat.  Burg.  Scot,  xxix,  (Slat.  Scot.  I.  361) 
Vagans,  qui  vocatur  piepowdrous,  hoc  est  Anglice  Dustie- 
fute.  [tr.  Beand  vagabund  in  J?e  contre  \>e  quhilk  is  callit 
pipouderus.]  1570  Satir.  Poons  Reforni.  xxii.  56  At  thy 
last  funeral!,  Quhen  Dustifit  to  dance  sail  furth  the  call. 
1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.,  Burro'iu  Lawes  134  Burgesses, 
Merchands,  and  Dustifutes  ( C7'e7uars )  quhen  they  passe 
forth  of  the  foure  Portes  of  their  burghs.  1861  W.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot,  s.v.,  According  to  Lord  Karnes,  courts  of 
Pie-Powder  are  so  called,  because  fairs  are  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  pedlars  or  wayfaring  persons,  who  in  France  bear 
the  name  of  Pied  Poudreux,  and  in  Scotland  of  Dusty - 
Foot.  1872  E.  W.  Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  131  The  Negotia¬ 
tes,  the  chapmen  and  dustyfeet  of  our  old  laws. 

Dusy,  obs.  form  of  Dizzy. 

Dusze  pers,  var.  Douzepers,  Obs. 

Dut,  obs.  f.  doubt,  doubted :  see  Doobt  sb.  and  v. 
Dut,  var.  of  Dute,  Obs. 

Dutch  (dz7tj),  a.,  sb.  {adv A)  Also  (4  duchy ssche, 

5  duysshe),  5-7  duch(e,  6  dou(t)che,  dowche, 
duitch,  dutche.  [a.  MDu.  dutsch,  dutilsch, 
duutsc,  1  Hollandish,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  Nether¬ 
landish,  and  even  German 9  (Verdam),  in  early 
mod. Du.  duytsch,  now  duitsch ,  t  German  ’,  =  Ger. 
deutsch ,  MHG.  diutsch ,  1  German’,  OHG.  diutisc, 
popular,  vulgar. 

OHG.  diutisc,  OS.  thiudisc,  OYfeodisc,  Goth.  ^ pin  disks 
: — OTeut.  * peudisko-z,  meant  ‘ popular,  national’,  f.  OTeut 
*Peudd-,  Goth,  piuda,  ON .  pjdP,  OS.  thioda,  thiod,  OE. 
ppod  (ME.  Thede),  OHG.  diota,  diet,  people,  nation. 
In  Germany,  the  adj.  was  used  (in  the  9th  c.)  as  a  render¬ 
ing  of  L.  vulgaris,  to  distinguish  the  ‘  vulgar  tongue  '  from 
the  Latin  of  the  church  and  the  learned  ;  hence  it  gradually 
came  to  be  the  current  denomination  of  the  vernacular, 
applicable  alike  to  any  particular  dialect,  and  generically  to 
German  as  a  whole.  From  the  language,  it  was  naturally 
extended  to  those  who  spoke  it  (cf.  Efiglish),  and  thus 
grew  to  be  an  ethnic  or  national  adjective  ;  whence  also,  in 
the  12th  or  13th  c.,  arose  the  name  of  the  country,  Diutisk- 
taut ,  now  Deutschland,  =  Germany.  In  the  15th  and  16th  c. 

*  Dutch  ’  was  used  in  England  in  the  general  sense  in  which 
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we  now  use  *  German  ’,  and  in  this  sense  it  included  the 
language  and  people  of  the  Netherlands  as  part  of  the  4  Low 
Dutch'  or  Low  German  domain.  After  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  became  an  independent  state,  using  the  ‘  Neder- 
duytsch’orLow  German  of  Holland  as  the  national  language, 
the  term  ‘  Dutch  ’  was  gradually  restricted  in  England  to 
the  Netherlanders,  as  being  the  particular  division  of  the 
4  Dutch'  or  Germans  with  whom  the  English  came  in  con¬ 
tact  in  the  17th  c.  ;  while  in  Holland  itself  duitsch ,  and  in 
Germany  deutsch ,  are,  in  their  ordinary  use,  restricted  to 
the  language  and  dialects  of  the  German  Empire  and  of 
adjacent  regions,  exclusive  of  the  Netherlands  and  Fries¬ 
land  ;  though  in  a  wider  sense  4  deutsch  ’  includes  these  also, 
and  may  even  be  used  as  widely  as  ‘  Germanic  ’  or  *  Teu¬ 
tonic  Thus  the  English  use  of  Dutch  has  diverged  from 
the  German  and  Netherlandish  use  since  1600.] 

A.  adj. 

1 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people  of  Germany  ; 
German ;  Teutonic.  Obs .  exc.  as  a  historical 
archaism,  and  in  some  parts  of  U.  S.  :  see  B  1  and 
Dutchman. 

#  High  Dutch,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  South  Germans  who 
inhabit  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Germany,  High  German ; 
Low  Dutch'  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Germans  of  the  sea 
coast,  and  flatter  districts  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
including  the  Netherlands  and  Flanders. 

r  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  311  Hie  barnes  bredeles. 
A  home  and  a  duch  ax,  his  slefe  must  be  flekyt.  1480 
Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxli.  266  Lordes  and  kny3tes  of  hir 
countre  of  beme  and  of  other  duche  tonges.  1530  Palsgr. 
31  In  propre  names  commyng  out  of  the  Greke  or  doutche 
tong.  1563SHUTE  Archit.  Aiij  a,  French  and  dowche  writers. 
1570  Levins  Manip .  195/35  Dutche,  Teutonicus.  1599 
Minsheu,  Gente  Alemdna ■,  the  high  Dutch  people,  the  high 
Germans.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <$*  Commw.  (1603)  132 
When  the  Dutch  knightes  were  Lordes  of  the  countrey 
[Poland].  1611  Coryat  Crudities  376  The  Dutch  word 
Zurich  signifieth  two  kingdomes.  1788  M.  Cutler  in  Life, 
Jmls.  <$•  Corr.  (1888)  I.  404  We  baited  our  horses  . .  at  the 
first  house,  a  Dutch  cabin  [in  Pennsylvania].  1884  Gat. 
Rev.  14  June  785/2  The  High-Dutch  practice  of  ennobling 
every  substantive  with  a  capital. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterizing  the  1  Low 
Dutch 9  people  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Dutch  school y  a  school  of  painters  and  style  of  painting 
which  attained  its  highest  development  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  which  commonplace  subjects,  chosen  from  ordinary  or  low 
life,  received  consummate  artistic  treatment. 

[1568  {title)  Propositions  or  Articles  drawn  out  of  Holy 
Scripture,  showing  the  Cause  of  continuall  Variance  in  the 
Duch  Church  in  London.]  1606  Dekker  Sev.  Sinnes  (Arb.) 
37  The  short  waste  hangs  ouer  a  Dutch  Botchers  stall  in 
Vtrich.  1611  Middleton  &  Dekker  Roaring  Girl  11.  ii, 
You’ll  have  the  great  Dutch  slop.  1617  Minsheu  Ductor 
s.v.  Duchman ,  The  Duch  nation  aboue  all  other  haue  had 
the  glorie  and  fame  . .  for  their  valour  in  warre  . .  fortunate 
battels  both  by  land  and  sea.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  198 
Each  fierce  Logician  . .  dash’d  thro*  thin  and  thick  On 
German  Crouzaz,  and  Dutch  Burgersdyck.  1822  Scott 
Pirate  xxvi,  Brenda  . .  ran  from  her  like  a  Spanish  mer¬ 
chantman  from  a  Dutch  caper.  1838  Murray  s  Hand-bk . 
N.  Germ.  16  The  collections  of  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
school.  1842  Tennyson  Gardeners  Dau.  188  A  Dutch  love 
For  tulips. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Dutch ;  native  to,  or 
coming  from,  Holland;  first  used,  introduced,  in¬ 
vented,  or  made  by  the  Dutch. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse ,  [As  hoary  as  Dutch  butter]. 
1667  Wood  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  131  A.  W.  did 
transcribe  on  Dutch  paper.  1681  Trial  S.  Coll  edge  36 
There  was  an  Original  drawn  with  a  Pencil,  upon  Dutch 
Paper.  1695  Congreve  Love  for  L.  iv.  xxi,  Dreams  and 
Dutch  almanacs  are  to  be  understood  by  contraries.  1698 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3358/4,  5  Cane  Chairs,  3  Dutch  Chairs.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  x,  Late  as  the  Dutch  clock  showed 
it  to  be.  1881  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.'  Camphor ,  Dutch.  Japan 
camphor  is  so  called  because  it  was  introduced  into  com¬ 
merce  by  the  Dutch. 

b.  Often  distinguishing  a  particular  sort  of  article, 
originally  made  in  or  imported  from  Holland ;  e.g. 

Dutch  barn,  brick,  carpet,  case,  cheese,  clinker, 
drops,  pen,  pump :  see  quots.  Dutch  foil,  gold,  gilt, 
gilding,  leaf,  metal,  a  very  malleable  alloy  of  11  parts 
of  copper  and  2  of  zinc,  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  and  used 
as  a  cheap  imitation  of  gold-leaf.  Dutch  liquid,  oil, 
Ethene  dichloride,  2  (CH2  Cl),  a  thin  oily  liquid,  having 
a  sweetish  smell  and  taste.  Dutch  mill,  an  oil  mill  for 
rape  oil.  Dutch  pins,  rubbers,  a  form  of  nine-pins  or 
skittles. 

1886  W.  A.  Harris  Techn.  Diet.  Fire  Ins.'  *  Dutch  barn, 
a  protection  for  hay;  straw,  &c.,  having  the  supports  and 
framework  of  a  barn,  without  the  side  and  end  boarding. 
1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  (1673)  Index  84  *Dutch  Bricks, 
which  they  call  Klinkers.  1890  A.  Rimmer  Summer 
Rambles  Manchester  35  Red  ‘Dutch'  bricks  in  ‘Flemish 
bond*.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade ,  * Dutch-carpet'  a 
mixed  material  of  cotton  and  wool,  used  for  floor-coverings. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  *  Dutch-case  ( Mining ),  a  shaft- 
frame  composed  of  four  pieces  of  plank,  used  in  shafts  and 
galleries.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  l?id.  7,  5  *Dutch 
Cheeses.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Dutch-cheese,  a 
small  round  cheese  made  on  the  Continent  from  skim  milk. 
1856  S.  C.  Brees  Gloss.  Terms ,  *  Dutch  clinkers ,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  brick  employed  for  paving  stables  and  yards, 
being  exceedingly  hard.  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xxiv, 
A  bottle  of  *Dutch  Drops.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade , 
Dutch-drops ,  a  balsam  or  popular  nostrum,  prepared  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  guaiacum,  nitric  ether,  suc¬ 
cinic  acid,  and  oil  of  cloves.  1759  Symmer  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LI.  375  A  piece  of  paper,  covered  on  one  side  with  *Dutch 
gilding.  1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  51  Their  . .  ware  has 
leaves  of  untarnished  *dutch-gilt  stuck  on.  Ibid.  1170  The 
gingerbread  stalls  . .  were  . .  fine,  from  the  *dutch  gold  on 
their  ..  ware.  1848  Fovvnes  Elem.  Chem.  in.  (ed.  2)  404 
Pure  *Dutch  liquid  is  a  thin  colourless  fluid,  of  agreeably 
fragrant  odour,  and  sweet  taste.  1851  Offc.  Catal.  Gt.Exhib. 
I.  191  Dutch  liquid,  chloride  of  olefiant  gas,  a  new  anses- 
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thetic  agent,  said  to  be  less  irritating  than  chloroform.  1877 
Watts  Fownes  'Chem.  (ed.  12;  II.  69  Dutch  liquid  having 
been  discovered  by  four  Dutch  chemists  in  1795.  1825 

Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1245  Instead  of  leaf  gold.. they 
were  covered,  .with  *Dutch  metal,  c  1865  Ure  in  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  99/2  These  mortars  and  press-boxes  constitute  what  are 
called  *Dutch  mills.  1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Pen, 

*  Dutch  Pens ,  are  those  made  of  quills  which  have  been 
passed  through  hot  ashes,  to  take  off  the  grosser  fat  and 
moisture  thereof.  1801  Strutt  Sports  <$•  Past.  in.  vii.  §  10 
*Dutch-pins  is  a  pastime  much  resembling  skittles;  but 
the  pins  are  taller  and  slenderer,  especially  in  the  middle 
pin,  which  is  higher  than  the  rest,  and  called  the  king-pin. 
1809  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIV.  236  A  match  at  Dutch-pins 
for  100  guineas.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  IVord-bk.,  *  Dutch 
pump,  a  punishment  so  contrived  that,  if  the  prisoner  would 
not  pump  hard,  he  was  drowned.  1801  Strutt  Sports  <5- 
Past.  hi.  vii.  §  4.  238  Some  call  this  game  [long-bowling] 
*Dutch-rubbers. 

c.  In  names  of  trees  and  plants,  of  species  or 
varieties  introduced  from  Holland,  or  common  in 
that  country ;  orsometimes  merely  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  common  English  variety  or  species  ;  e.  g. 

Dutch  Agrimony ,  Beech ,  Clover,  Elm ,  Honeysuckle , 
Medlar ,  Mezereon,  Myrtle ,  Violet ,  Willow ,  etc.  ;  see  these 
words.  Dutch  Mice,  Carmele,  Laihyrus  tnberosus.  Dutch 
Rushes,  a  species  of  Equisetum  or  Horse-tail  used  for 
polishing;  shave-grass. 

1548  T  urner  Names  Herbes  A  vj  b,  Albucum.  .groweth  in 
gardines  in  Anwerp,  it  maye  be  named  in  englishe  whyte 
affodil,  or  duche  daffodil.  Ibid.  D  v  b.  Ibid.  E  v.  1640 
Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  1156  Sweet  Dutch  grasse  with  a 
tufted  head.  1731-45  Miller  Gard.  Kalendar  79  Imperial, 
Cos  and  Brown  Dutch  Lettuces.  Ibid. ,  The  large-rooted 
Dutch  Parsley.  1829  Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  208  note , 
Ulmus  suberosa ,  often  called  the  Dutch  Elm.  Ibid.  891 
note ,  Equisetum  hyemale  is  imported  from  Holland  under 
the  name  of  Dutch  rushes.  1849  Carpenter  Veg.  Phys. 
§  757  Minute  particles  of  silex  or  flinty  substance,  whose 
presence  renders  one  species, . .  the  ‘  Dutch  Rush  *,  valued  for 
its  use  in  polishing  furniture  and  pewter  utensils,  i860 
GardeneV s  Chron.  774/2  Lathyms  tuberosus .  .is  occasion¬ 
ally  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Mice.  1888  G.  S. 
Boulger  Fam.  Trees  Ser.  11.  142  The  Dutch  Elm  . .  was 
introduced  by  William  III.  for  clipped  hedges,  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth. 

4.  Characteristic  of  or  attributed  to  the  Dutch ; 
often  with  an  opprobrious  or  derisive  application, 
largely  due  to  the  rivalry  and  enmity  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  in  the  17th  c. 

Often  with  allusion  to  the  drinking  habits  ascribed  to  the 
‘Dutch';  also  to  the  broad  heavy  figures  attributed  to  the 
Netherlanders,  or  to  their  flat-bottomed  vessels.  Sometimes 
little  more  than  =  foreign,  un-English. 

Dutch  atiction ,  bargain ,  concert ,  courage,  gleek,  night¬ 
ingale,  uncle :  see  Auction,  Bargain,  etc.  Dutch  comfort , 
consolation,  defence,  feast,  palate,  reckoning ,  widow',  see 
quots.  Dutch  wife,  an  open  frame  of  ratan  or  cane  used 
in  the  Dutch  Indies,  etc.  to  rest  the  limbs  upon  in  bed. 

1872  Daily  Tel.  30  Nov.  (Farmer)  The  old  *  Dutch  auction, 
by  which  an  article  was  put  up  at  a  high  price,  and,  if 
nobody  accepted  the  offer,  then  reduced  to  a  lower,  the 
sum  first  required  being  gradually  decreased  until  a  fair 
value  was  attained.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  28  The 
contract.. is  not  (like  *Dutch  Bargains)  made  in  Drinke. 
1796  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  T.,* Dutch  Comfort ,  thank  God  it 
is  no  worse.  1773  Barrington  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  267 
What  is  commonly  called  a  *Dutch  concert,  when  several 
tunes  are  played  together.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk., 

*  Dutch  consolation.  ‘Whatever  ill  befalls  you,  there’s 
somebody  that’s  worse’;  or  ‘It's  very  unfortunate,  but 
thank  God  it’s  no  worse’.  1888  All  Year  Round  9  June 
542  (Farmer)  The  expression  often  heard,  ‘Thank  Heaven, 
it  is  no  worse',  is  sometimes  called  Dutch  consolation. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  ix.  vi,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones 
maintained  a  kind  of  *Dutch  defence,  and  treacherously 
delivered  up  the  garrison  without  duly  weighing  his 
allegiance  to  the  fair  Sophia.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  T., 

*  Dutch  feast,  where  the  entertainer  gets  drunk  before  his 
guests.  1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  Pref.  (1699)  3  Fit  only  for 
a  Tavern  entertainment ;  and  that  too  among  Readers  of 
a  *Dutch  Palate,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *  Dutch- 
Reckoning,  or  A  Ite-mall,  a  verbal  or  Lump-account  with¬ 
out  particulars.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Dutch 
reckoning ,  a  bad  day’s  work,  all  in  the  wrong.  1608  Mid¬ 
dleton  Trick  to  catch  Old  One  111.  iii,  Hoard.  What  is  that 
Florence?  a  widdow?  Dra.  Yes,  a  *duch  widdow.  Hoo. 
How?  Dra.  Thats  an  English  drab  sir. 

5.  Comb,  (parasynthetic  and  adverbial),  as  Dutch- 
bellied,  -bttilt,  -buttocked  (see  note  to  4)  ;  Dutch- 
cut  (like  yews,  etc.  in  Dutch  gardening). 

1672  R.  Wild  Declar.  Lib.  Consc.  7  Such  a  Dutch-bellied, 
blundering,  boreal  Month  as  this  March.  1676  Rep. French 
Capers  4  Aug.  in  Marvell  Growth  Popery  (1678)  59  Whether 
(as  is  imputed)  all  the  Ships  taken  are  Dutch  built?  1823 
Moorf.  Fables  ii.  8  Some  wished  them. tall ;  some  thought 
your  dumpy,  Dutch-built  the  true  Legitimate.  1868  Darwin 
Anim.  4  PI.  II.  xii.  8  The  farmers  continued  to  select 
cattle  with  large  hind-quarters,  until  they  made  a  strain 
called  1  Dutch-buttocked  1893  T.  C.  Finlayson  Ess.  etc. 
97  Many  allow  themselves  to  be  ‘Dutch-cut’. 

B.  sb.  [Elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.] 

1.  The  German  language,  in  any  of  its  forms. 
Obs.  exc.  in  High  Dutch  =  German  \_Hoch  Deutsch ] ; 
Low  Dutch  —  Low  German  [ Platt  Deutsch ],  that 
of  the  north  and  north-west  (including  Nether¬ 
landish  :  see  next),  which  has  not  undergone  the 
High  German  consonant-mutation,  and  thus  is  in 
form  nearer  to  English  and  Scandinavian. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch ,  a  degraded  form  of  High  German 
(orig.  from  the  Rhine  Palatinate  and  Switzerland)  spoken 
by  the  descendants  of  the  original  German  settlers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  ioo  Whe|>er  it  be.  .wryten  in 
Latin  in  Englyssche  or  in  Frensche  or  Duchyssche  [ v.r . 


Duche].  1485  Caxton  Pref  to  Malory's  Arthur,  Bookes. . 
as  wel  in  duche  ytalyen  spaynysshe  and  grekysshe  as  in 
frensshe.  1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knowl.  xv.  (1870)  163  In 
Denmark,  .theyr  speche  is  Douche.  1548  Turner  (title) 
The  names  of  herbes  in  Greke,  Latin,  English,  Duch  and 
Frenche.  4578  Lyte  Dodoens  v.  xxxi.  590  Called. .in  high 
Douche,  Melaunen  :  in  base  Almaigne,  Meloenen :  in 
Englishe,  Melons.  * a  1634  Chapman  Alp/ionsus  11.  Plays  1873 
III.  219  Good  Aunt,  teach  me  so  much  Dutch  to  ask  her 
pardon.  Empress.  Say  so  :  Gnediges  frawlin  vergebet 
mirs  [etc.].  1682  R.  Ware  Foxes  <$•  Firebrands  11.  11 

Translated  out  of  Low-Dutch.  1721  De  Foe  Mem.  Cava¬ 
lier  (1840)  60,  I  spoke  high  Dutch.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's 
Trav.  (1760]  IV.  326  A  chronicle  of  Nurenberg,  in  High- 
Dutch,  written  in  the  year  1585.  1871  Earle  Philol.  Eng. 

Tongue  §  17  The  Saxons  were  a  border  people,  and  spoke 
a  Low  Dutch  strongly  impregnated  with  Scandinavian 
associations. 

2.  The  language  of  Holland  or  the  Netherlands. 

[1647  H.  Hexham  (title),  A  copious  English  and  Nether- 

duyteh  Dictionarie.]  a  1706  Dorset  (Mason),  Thy  plays  are 
such  I’d  swear  they  were  translated  out  of  Dutch.  1871 
Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  470  The  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  singular  is  lost  in  Dutch.  1872  R.  Morris 
Hist.  Outl.  Eng.  Accid.  §  9  To  the  Low  German  division 
belong  the  following  languages (1)  Gothic.. (2)  Frisian.. 
(3)  Dutch . .  (4)  Flemish . .  (5)  (J  Id  Saxon  . .  (6)  English. 

b.  Double  (+ high)  Dutch  :  a  language  that  one 
does  not  understand,  gibberish. 

1789  Dibdin  Poor  Jack  ii,  Why  'twas  just  all  as  one  as 
High  Dutch.  1876  C.  H.  Wall  tr.  Moliere  I.  116  (Farmer) 
Though  I  have  said  them  [prayers]  daily  now  these  fifty 
years,  they  are  still  double  Dutch  to  me.  1879  Spurgeon 
Serin.  XXV.  297  The  preacher  preaches  double  Dutch  or 
Greek,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

3.  The  Dutch  (ft.)  ■fa.  The  Germans.  Obs.  b.The 
people  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  ;  formerly 
called  also  Low  Dutch,  (f  Rare  pi.  Dutches.) 

15 77  Remembr.  Life  Gascoigne  (Arb.)  19  Wel  plaste  at 
length,  among  the  drunken  Dutch  \margin  He  served  in 
Holland],  1601  R  Johnson  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  (1603)  155 
Of  mercenary  soldiers  . .  he  had  4300  Polonians  :  of  chir- 
chasses  (that  are  under  the  Polonians)  aboute4ooo,  Dutches 
and  Scottes  about e  150.  Ibid.  257  He  is  served  by  the 
Swizzers  and  the  Dutch.  1631  T.  Powell  Tom  all  Trades 
(1876)  164  When  our  acquaintance  tooke  first  life  with  those 
of  the  Low  Countries,  .the  Dutch .  .askt  him  [our  Embas¬ 
sador]  what  handicraft  our  King  was  brought  up  unto. 
1648  H.  Hexham  Nctherdutch  <$-  Eng.  Diet.  Pref.,  Having 
of  late  compiled  a  large  English  and  Netherdutch  Dic¬ 
tionarie  ..  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Netherdutches 
who  are  desirous  to  attaine  unto  the  knowledge,  .of  our 
English  Tongue.  1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab.  clxvii,  The 
toils  of  war  we  must  endure,  And  from  the  injurious  Dutch 
redeem  the  seas.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1839)  345  The 
success  of  Philip’s  arms  . .  excited  in  the  Dutch  and  Flem¬ 
ings  the  most  alarming  apprehensions,  c  1826  G.  Canning 
(in  Lyra  Elegantiarum  1867.  148)  In  mattersof  commerce, 
the  fault  of  the  Dutch  Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too 
much.  1831  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Corr.  II.  180  The  Dutch  are 
distinguished  by  a  great  desire  for  cleanliness. 

C.  To  beat  the  Dutch ,  to  do  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  or  startling.  That  beats  the  Dutch ,  that 
beats  everything,  colloq. 

1775  Revolut.  Song  in  New  Eng.  Hist.  Reg.  Apr.  (1857) 
191  (Bartlett)  Our  cargoes  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloaths  beat 
the  Dutch. 

+  C.  ado.  In  Dutch  (or  German)  fashion.  Obs. 
a  1601  ?  Marston  Pasquil  <5*  Kath.  11.  364  Drinke  Dutch, 
like  gallants,  let's  drinke  vpsey  freeze. 

Hence  Diitchlike  a. ;  Dutchly  adv.,  in  a  Dutch 
fashion,  like  the  Dutch. 

1599  H.  Buttes  Dyets  Dry  Dinner  P.  v,  On  English 
foole  :  wanton  Italianly  :  .  .Duchly  drink  :  breath  Indianly. 
1818  W.  Allston  in  W.  Irzdng's  Life  «$•  Lett.  (1864)  I.  397 
Impenetrably,  and  most  Dutchly  grave.  1889  Hissey  Tour 
in  Phaeton  203  Flat  Dutchlike  country. 

Dutch,  v.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  trans .  To  clarify  and 
harden  (quills)  by  plunging  them  in  heated  sand 
or  rapidly  passing  them  through  a  fire. 

1763  Lond.  Chron.  3-6  Sept.  231/1  Advt.,  The  whole  art 
of  Dutching,  Clarifying,  and  Making  of  Quills  perfectly 
clear  and  hard.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  215  Hardened 
like  a  quill,  by  being  Dutched.  1837  Whittock,  etc. 
Compl.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  373  We  imported  vast  quantities 
of  quills  from  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  etc.,  and  these  were 
clarified  or  Dutched. 

Dutcher  l,rare.  [f.  Dutch, after  Ger. deutscher .] 
A  Dutchman ;  in  earlier  use,  a  German. 

1671  Crowne  Juliana  11.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  I.  45  There 
have  I  . .  boarded  the  French-man,  the  high  Dutcher,  the 
Spaniard,  the  Grecian.  1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  402  Re¬ 
viled  the  Dutchers  as  Poltroons  and  Shirks. 

Du  tcher  2.  [f.  Dutch  v.]  (Seequot.) 

1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  II.  333  C Feathers )  Quills  are 
dressed  by  the  London  dealers.. the  principal  worker  is 
called  a  Dutcher. 

Dutchess,  obs.  form  of  Duchess. 

Dutchify  (dzrtjifoi),  v.  [f.  Dutch  a.  +  -fy.] 
trans.  To  make  Dutch;  to  render  Dutch-like. 

1680  Hon.  Cavalier  13  So  much  Dutchified,  as  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Phrase  Hogan-Mogan.  1774  J.  Q.  Adams  Diary 
11  Sept.  Wks.  II.  379  We  . .  heard  . .  a  Dutchified  English 
prayer  and  preachment.  1811  Coleridge  Led.  Shaks.  ix. 
(1856)  1 15  In  modern  poems,  where  all  is  so  dutchified,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  by  the  most  minute  touches,  that  the 
reader  naturally  asks  why  words,  and  not  painting,  are 
used.  1890  Murray's  Mag.  Apr.  452  The  admixture  tends 
to  Anglicize  the  Dutch  rather  than  to  Dutchify  the  English. 

t  Dutehkin,  a.  noncewd.  Obs.  [f.  Dutch  + 
-kin  :  cf.  alkin,  etc.]  Of  *  Dutch  ’  or  German 
kind  or  sort. 

1576  Gascoigne  Steele  Gl.  Epil.  31  (Arb.)  83  What  be 
they?  women?  masking  in  mens  weedes ?  With  dutehkin 
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dublets,  and  with  Ierkins  jaggde?  With  Spanish  spangs, 
and  ruffes  set  out  of  France  ? 

Dutchland  (d&’tjlaend'). 

+  1.  [  =  Ger.  Deutschland. ^  Germany.  Obs. 
Divided  into  High  Dutchland  and  Low  Dutchland ,  the 
latter  including,  and  sometimes  definitely  meaning,  the 
Netherlands. 

1547  Bale  Sel.  JVhs.  (1849)  243  Both  in  England  and 
Dutchland  also.  1561  J.  Wythers  tr.  Calvin' s Prof.  Treat. 
Title-p.,  In  France,  Dutchland,  Spaine.  1563  Shute 
Archit.  Bja,  Trier  in  lowe  Doutcheland.  1599  Minsheu 
Sp.  Diet.)  Alcmaita,  Germanie,  high  Dutchland.  a  1634 
Chapman  Alphonsus  Plays  1873  III.  206  Brave  Duke  of 
Saxon,  Dutchland’s  greatest  hope. 

2.  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  rare. 

1617  Minsheu  Ductor ,  Duchland  or  Low  Countries. 
1865  Mrs.  Hawthorne  in  Bridge  Pers.  Recoil.  N.  Haw¬ 
thorne  (1893)  194  Do  we  not  like  to  see  even  a  common 
object  of  still  life  truthfully  represented  by  the  great  masters 
of  Dutchland  ? 

Dutchman  (dzrtjm£n).  [f.  Dutch  a.  +  Man.] 
+ 1.  A  German  ;  a  man  of  Teutonic  race.  Obs. 
exc.  locally  in  U.  S. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  253  pe  woodnesse  of 
Duchesmen  [furorem  Teutonicoruni\.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  80  Be  it  duysshe  man  or  lumbard  or 
ony  other  nacion.  1538  Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I.  90, 
3  men  and  1  woman,  all  Duchemen  borne.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  21/2  Dutchman,  Teutonicus.  1599  Shaks.  Much 
Ado  111.  ii.  33  To  bee  a  Dutchman  to  day,  a  Frenchman  to 
morrow.  1617  Minsheu  Ductor ,  A  Duchman  or  German. 
Vi[de]  German.  1788  M.  Cutler  in  Life ,  Jriils.  <$•  Corr. 
(1888)  I.  404  This  is  a  good  house,  kept  by  a  Dutchman 
[in  Pennsylvania]. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Holland  or  the  Netherlands. 

1596  Edward  Ilf  hi.  i.  25  In  Netherland,  Among  those 
euer-bibbing  Epicures,  Those  frothy  Dutch  men,  puft  with 
double-beer.  1617  Minsheu  Ductor ,  A  Duchman,  or  one 
of  the  Low  Countries.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  E'ryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind. 
66  A  Gill  of  Brandy  (the  best  thing  in  the  World  to  inspire 
Courage  into  a  Dutch-man).  1873  F.  C.  Burnand  My  Time 
i,  Uncle  Van  Clym  was  a  Dutchman.  Mod.  Is  he  a  German 
or  a  Dutchman  ? 

b.  Phr.  I’m  a  Dutchman,  i.  e.  some  one  that 
I  am  not  at  all :  as  the  alternative  clause  to  an 
assertion  or  questioned  hypothesis,  colloq. 

•837  Thackeray  Ravenswing  iii.  If  there’s  a  better- 
dressed  man  in  Europe.. I’m  a  Dutchman.  1856  Reade 
Never  too  late  lii,  If  there  is  as  much  gold  on  the  ground 
of  New  South  Wales  as  will  make  me  a  wedding-ring,  I 
am  a  Dutchman.  Mod.  It  is  my  brother,  or  I’m  a  Dutch¬ 
man. 

3.  A  Dutch  ship. 

Flying  Dutchman  :  a.  A  legendary  spectral  ship  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  seen  in  the  region  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
also,  the  captain  of  this  ship,  said  to  have  been  condemned 
to  sail_  the  seas  for  ever.  b.  In  recent  years,  applied  to 
a  particular  express  train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway 
running  between  London  and  Bristol. 

1637  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  (1673)  19  There  was  a  Dutch 
man  that  lay  there  but  three  dayes,  and  in  that  little  stay 
lost  two  Anchors.  1676  Dryden  Aurengz.  Ded.,  They., 
give  it  no  more  Quarter,  than  a  Dutch-Man  would  to  an 
English  Vessel  in  the  Indies.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  ii.  xi. 
note,  A  fantastic  vessel,  called  by  sailors  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  1839  Marryat  Phant.  Ship  ix,  I  fear  no 
Flying  Dutchman.  1870  Bradwood  The  O.  V.  H.  25  The 
Flying  Dutchman  from  Paddington. 

4.  Carpentry.  (See  quot.) 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Dutchman  (Carpentry),  a 
playful  name  for  a  block  or  wedge  of  wood  driven  into  a  gap 
to  hide  the  fault  in  a  badly  made  joint. 

5.  Comb.,  as  Dutchman’s  breeches,  (a)  a  name 
in  U.  S.  of  the  plant  Dicentra  Cucullaria ;  (6)  Naut. 
(see  quot.  1867);  Dutchman’s  laudanum,  a 
climbing  shrub  allied  to  the  passion-flower,  Passi- 
fiora  Murucuja  ( Miirttcuja  ocellata ) ;  also,  a  nar¬ 
cotic  prepared  from  this  ;  Dutchman’s  pipe,  ( a ) 
‘an  American  name  for  Arislolochia  Sipho'  ( Treas . 
Hot.  1866);  ( b )  the  nest  of  the  South  American 
wasp. 

1736  P.  Browne  Jamaica  328  The  Bull-hoof  or  Dutch¬ 
man’s  Laudanum,  .a  climber,  whose  fruit  is.. about  the  size 
of  a  Jarge  olive.  1857  Dunglison  Med.  Lexicon  315  Dutch¬ 
man's  Pipe,  Aristolochia  Hirsuta.  1863  Wood  Homes 
•without  H.  xxiii.  (1868)  421  The  South  American  wasp, 
which  makes  the  nest  popularly  called  the  ‘Dutchman’s 
ipe’.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  400/1  Dicentra  Cucullaria,  is 
nown  in  the  United  States  as  Dutchman’s  Breeches,  from 
the  shape  of  the  spurred  flower.  1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word- 
bk.,  Dutchman's  breeches,  the  patch  of  blue  sky  often  seen 
when  a  gale  is  breaking,  is  said  to  be,  however  small, 

‘  enough  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  for  a  Dutchman 

Hence  Dutchman-like,  a. 

1612  W.  Sclater  Christians  Strength  5  That  same  vn- 
measurable  and  Dutchmanlike  drinking. 

Dutchpeeres,  corrupt  f.  Douzepers,  Obs. 
Dutchwoman.  [See  Dutchman.]  +  a.  A 
German  woman.  Obs.  exc.  locally  in  U.S.  b. 
A  woman  of  Holland  or  the  Netherlands. 

1788  M.  Cutler  in  Life,  Jrnls.  ty  Corr.  (1888)  I.  400  His 
wife  is  the  handsomest,  smartest,  and  most  delicate  Dutch¬ 
woman  we  have  seen  on  the  road . .  she  was  born  in  Germany', 
and  came  over  when  a  child.  Mod.  Mrs.  L.  is  a  Dutch 
woman,  a  native  of  Haarlem. 

Du*tchy,  a.  [f.  Dutch  +  -y*.]  Dutch-like. 

1862  A.  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  495,  I  was  ..  copying  out  Grise- 
bach’s  manuscripts  for  the  printer  (for  the  printer  won’t 
touch  the  Dutchy-looking  thing).  1893  J.  H.  Ross  in 
King's  Business  { New  Haven,  Conn.)  127  The  faces  [in 
Rembrandt’s  Scripture  pictures]  are  not  ideal  but  Dutchy. 

Dutehy,  obs.  form  of  Duchy. 


t  Dute.  Obs.  Shortened  form  of  dedute ,  De- 
duit,  enjoyment,  pleasure. 

a  1300  Fall  <$•  Passion  24  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  13  Of  paradis 
he  grete  dute.  c  1305  Land  Cokaygne  9  ibid.  156  £03  [>er 
be  ioi  and  grete  dute.  13..  Gaw.  Gr.  Knt.  1020  Much 
dut  watz  [>er  dryuen  J?at  day. 

Dute,  obs.  form  of  Doubt. 

Duteous  (diw-tifes),  a.  Also  6-7  dutious.  [f. 
Duty  +  -ous ;  cf.  the  earlier  beauteous .]  Character¬ 
ized  by  the  performance  of  duty  to  a  superior  ; 
dutiful,  submissive,  obedient,  subservient.  (Of 
persons  and  their  actions,  etc.) 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1360  And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce 
is  gone.  1594  —  Rich.  Ilf  11.  i.  63,  I  intreate  true  peace 
of  you,  Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  dutious  seruice. 
1605  —  Lear  iv.  vi.  258  Duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  Mistris. 
1645  Milton  Tetrach.  Wks.  (1847)  190/2  But  the  law  can 
compel  the  offending  party  to  be  more  duteous.  1698 
Dryden  On  a  Lady  who  died  at  Bath  35  A  daughter 
duteous,  and  a  sister  kind.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  1.  417  And 
only  wish,  As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  1.  iii,  Nine-and-twenty  yeomen 
tall  Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all. 

Hence  Duteously  adv. ;  Duteousness. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  hi.  v.  (R.),  Whatever 
dutiousness  or  observance  comes  afterwards.  1814  Words¬ 
worth  Excurs.  vii.  667  Once  every  day  he  duteously  re¬ 
paired  To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe.  1822 
Scott  Nigel  xxvii,  Kneeling  duteously  down.  1839  J. 
Sterling  Ess.  etc.  (1848)  I.  311  (Carlyle)  Without  faith, 
affectionateness,  duteousness,  truth. 

Dutiable  (diz7’ti|ab’l),  a.  [f.  Duty  +  -able.] 
Liable  to  duty ;  on  which  a  duty  is  levied. 

1774  A.  Young  Pol.  Arith.  (L.,s.  v.  Excise ),  The  number 
of  dutyable  articles.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  3-  It.  Jrnls. 
II.  201  He  inquired  whether  I  had  any  dutiable  articles. 
1884  Chamb.  Jrnl.  26  Jan.  58/2  Goods  now  comprised  in  the 
tariff  as  ‘  dutiable  \ 

Dutied  (dizrtid),  a.  U.S.  [f.  Duty  +  -ed2.] 
Subjected  to  duty ;  on  which  duty  is  charged. 

1771  T.  Jefferson  Let.  Writ.  1892  I.  394  Everything  but 
the  dutied  articles.  1866  A.  L.  Perry  Elern.  Pol.  Ecoiu 
(1873)  522  Goods  into  which  dutied  goods  have  entered. 

Dutiful  (dutiful),  a.  [f.  Duty  +  -ful.] 

1.  Full  of  ‘duty’,  i.  e.  that  which  is  due  to  a 
superior ;  rendering  the  services,  attention,  and  re¬ 
gard  that  are  due. 

1552  Huloet,  Dutifull  or  dewtifull,  ofheiosus.  1590  J. 
Smyth  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  57  With  all  duetifull 
respect  unto  your  Lordship.  1704  J.  Trapp  Abra-Mule  11. 
i.  401  How  can  I  pay  dutiful  Allegiance  To  him?  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xviii.  134  If  words  were  to 
pass  for  duty,  Clarissa  Harlovve  would  be  the  dutifullest 
child  breathing.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  51 1 
Dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
f  2.  Relating  to  duty  or  obligation.  Obs.  rare. 
1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisins 1  Catech.  177  Quhilk  [cardinal] 
vertues  ar  also  called  official  or  dewetifull,  for  that  of  thame 
proceids  al  kynd  of  offices  and  dewties. 

Dutifully  (di«'tifuli),  adv.  [f.  prec. +  -LY2.] 
In  a  dutiful  manner ;  with  the  regard  and  observ¬ 
ance  that  is  due. 

1352  Huloet,  Dutifullye  or  dewtifullye,  ofticiose.  1379-80 
North  Plutarch  195  (R.)  Citizens,  whose  persons  and  purse 
did  dutifully  serve  the  commonwealth  in  their  wars.  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  v.  171  Having  dutifully  taken  my  Counge 
of  many  worthy  friends.  1816  Southey  Poet's  Pilgr. 
Proem,  Ye  Nymphs.  .Whom  I  have  dutifully  served  so  long. 

Dutifulness  (diw'tilulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dutiful ;  the  habit  of 
due  performance  of  obligations  to  superiors. 

1376  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  329  The  auncient  duetiful- 
nesse,  which  I  owe  to  your  reverence.  1611  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  (1632)  932  We  doe  it  rather  out  of  a  sense 
of  our  dutifulnesse.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  I. 
xxxvi.  264  A  dutifulness  so  exemplary.  1888  Burgon  Lives 
12  Gd.  Men  I.  ii.  277  His  dutifulness,  .to  his  Parents. 

Dutiless  (di«’tiles),  a.  [f.  Duty  + -less.] 

1.  Wanting  in  the  performance  of  duty;  undutiful. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1592  Nobody  <5-  Someb.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I. 
298  To  be  so  dutilesse  unto  the  Queene.  a  1603  T.  Cart¬ 
wright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  155  Wee  are  not  so 
dutilesse  to  endevour  any  such  thing.  1889  Swinburne 
Stud,  in  Prose  $  P.  (1894)  202  The  heartless  and  dutiless 
young  king. 

2.  On  which  duty  has  not  been  paid.  ( nonce-use .) 

1894  Crockett  Raiders  37  The  lads  who  bring  over  the 

dutiless  gear  from  Holland  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Dutra,  -troa,  -troy,  -try,  var.  Dewtry,  Obs. 
Dutte,  obs.  form  of  Doubt,  and  of  Dit  v. 
Duttee,  dutty,  obs.  forms  of  Dhoti. 

Duty  (diz7'ti).  Forms :  3  deuyte,  4  dewete, 
(dwete),  4-5  duete(e,  duyte,  4-6  deute,  dew- 
te(e,  5  dutee,  (dywte),  dwte,  5-6  dute,  dutye, 

5- 7  dutie,  6  deuty,  duitie,  Sc.  deuitie,  dewite, 

6- 7  dew(e)tie,  -y(e,  duetie,  -y(e,  6-  duty, 
[a.  AF.  dueti,  duite,  deweti,  f.  du,  due  Due:  see-TY, 
and  cf.  beauty,  fealty.  Not  recorded  in  continental 
French :  cf.  Devoir.] 

I.  The  action  and  conduct  due  to  a  superior ; 
homage,  submission ;  due  respect,  reverence ;  an 
expression  of  submission,  deference,  or  respect. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  2r6  ]?e  kyng  . .  gret  deuyte  tolde  of 
hem,  vor  her  gentryse.  c  1386  Chaucer  Kut.’s  T.  2202 
That  goode  Arcite..  Departed  is  with  duetee  and  honour 
Out  of  this  foule  prisonne  of  this  lyf.  c  1485  Digby  Myst. 
(1882)  iv.  994  To  do  hym  reuerence  &  dewtee.  1551  T. 


Wilson  Logike  (1580)  70  [To]  dooe  his  dutie  with  his  Cappe 
of  to  his  better.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  147  Stay  not 
thy  complement,  I  forgiue  thy  duetie,  adue.  1602  —  Ham. 
1.  ii.  252  Our  duty  to  your  Honour.  1703  Rowe  Fair  Penit. 
Ded.,  What  Duty,  what  Submission  shall  they  not  pay  to 
that  Authority?  1851  Ht.  Martineau  Hist.  Peace  (1877) 
III.  v.  ix.  383  Before  noon  came  the  lord  mayor,  with 
aldermen  and  other  members  of  the  Corporation,  to  offer 
their  duty  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  London.  1875  Princess 
Alice  in  Mem.  15  June  (1884)  337  Many,  many  kisses  from 
all  children,  and  William’s  respectful  duty. 

b.  spec.  An  action  due  to  a  feudal  superior  or 
lord  of  a  manor.  Cf.  also  3  c. 

1893  Elton  &  Mack  ay  Laiv  of  Copyholds  App.  v.  No.  17. 
502  To  have  and  to  hold,  .according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  by  and  under  the  rents,  duties,  and  services  there¬ 
for  due  and  of  right  accustomed. 

+  2.  That  which  is  owing  to  any  one ;  (one’s) 
due  ;  a  debt ;  a  charge,  fee,  etc.  legally  due  ;  a  due 
portion  or  allowance.  Of  duty :  as  a  debt  or  thing 
due.  Obs.  a.  with  possessive  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Friar's  T.  54  His  maister  had  not  half  his 
duetee.  Ibid.  93  To  reysen  vp  a  rente  That  longeth  to  my 
lordes  duetee.  c  1440  Generydes  2016  He  and  his  ayeris 
claymeth  it  of  dewte.  1476  Sir  J.  Paston  in  Paston  Lett. 
No.  779  III.  166  Dy verse  have  lost  mony  er  they  cowde 
gete  ther  dywtes  owte  off  the  Staple.  1487  Act  3  Hen.  VI f 
c.  4  [5]  Preamb.,  To  defraude  ther  creditours  of  their  duties. 
1526-34  Tindale  Matt.  xx.  14  Take  that  which  is  thy  duty. 
—  Luke  xii.  42  To  geve  them  their  duetie  of  meate  at  due 
season.  1541  Barnes  Wks.  (1573)  231/1  To  him  that  worketh 
is  the  rewarde  not  geuen  of  fauour,  but  of  duetye.  1642  tr. 
Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  xi.  §  755  A  stranger  by  his  act  without 
my  assent  shall  not  take  away  my  duty. 

b.  with  possessive  of  the  person  by  whom  it 
is  due. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  141  (Matz.)  How  may  this  be 
that  thou  art  froward  To  hooly  chirche  to  pay  thy  dewtee. 
1540  Hyrde  tr.  Vives ’  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  Bbviijj  To 
pay  their  duty  unto  nature,  as  their  creditor.  1573  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xlii.  198  Kirkis.  .dois  also  payThair  dewtie 
alsweill  as  thay.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  291a,  If  A.  be  ac¬ 
countable  to  B.  and  B.  releaseth  him  all  his  duties. 

3.  A  payment  due  and  enforced  by  law  or  custom. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  vi.  150  He  sholde  be  free 
of  all  maner  of  duytes  the  space  of  x.  yeres.  1581  Marbeck 
Bk.  of  Notes  559  Therewith  were  they  quite  of  all  duetyes, 
both  of  rent,  custome,  tribute,  and  tolle. 

spec.  +  a.  Payment  for  the  services  of  the  church. 
Chiefly//.  Obs.  (superseded  by  dues'). 

1431  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  88  Y  wille  that  my  parisshe 
chirches  haue  alle  here  duetees.  1514  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
V.  53,  I  will  that  the  parrysh  prest  and  the  parrysh  clerke 
have  ther  dewty  as  they  by  custome  have  hadde  aforetyme. 
1546  Supplic.  Poore  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  86  These 
charitable  men..woulde  not  take  the  paynes  to  bury  the 
dead  corps,  onlesse  they  had  theyr  dutye,  as  they  call  it. 
1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Matrimony ,  The  man  shal  geue 
vnto  the  woman  a  ring,  laying  the  same  vpon  the  boke  with 
the  accustomed  duty  to  the  priest  and  clerke  [so  also  in  1662]. 
1562  Child  Marriages  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  139  That  they  shuld 
resort  to  their  owne  parish  churche..and  pay  their  duties 
accordingly. 

b.  A  payment  to  the  public  revenue  levied 
upon  the  import,  export,  manufacture,  or  sale  of 
certain  commodities,  the  transfer  of  or  succession 
to  property,  licence  to  use  certain  things  or  practise 
certain  trades  or  pursuits,  or  the  legal  recognition 
of  deeds  and  documents,  as  contracts,  receipts, 
certificates,  protests,  affidavits,  etc.  Applied  to  the 
payments  included  under  the  several  heads  of  cus¬ 
toms,  excise,  licences,  stamp-duties,  probate  and  suc¬ 
cession  duties  (death  duties),  inhabited  house  duty. 

In  general,  ‘duties *  differ  from  other  taxes  in  that  they  are 
levied  upon  specific  articles  or  transactions,  and  not  upon 
persons  whether  by  capitation  or  in  proportion  to  their  in¬ 
come  or  possessions.  But  the  distinction  is  not  strictly 
observed  in  language  ;  a  ‘  window-tax  ’  and  ‘  dog-tax  ’  are 
duties,  as  much  as  the  inhabited  house  duty,  or  the  duty  on 
men-servants.  * 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  120  The  costumes,  tolles,  sea  wage, 
peages  and  duetees  of  the  cytees.  1509-10  Act  1  Hen. 
VI If  c.  20.  §  1  Yf  eny  concelement  be  founde  in  the  mer- 
chaundez  of  the  dewetye  aforeseid  [=  poundage].  1530 
Palsgr.  216/1  Dutie  or  exaction,  exaction.  1644  Evelyn 
Diary  11  Oct.,  Here,  having  payd  some  small  duty,  we 
bought  some  trifles  offer’d  us  by  the  souldiers,  but  with¬ 
out  going  on  shore.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  If  c.  4  Sched.  of 
Rules  r.  4,  Any  kind  of  Wines  wch  formerlie  have  paid  all 
the  dutyes  of  the  Tonnage  inwardes.  1669  Sc.  A  cts  Chas.  If 
c.  9  The  tolls  customes  and  other  dewties  belonging  to  the 
said  yeerlie  fair  and  weeklie  mercat.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4154/4,  86  Hogsheads  of.  .White  Wine,  .to  be  deliver’d  free 
of  all  Duties,  except  the  Orphans  Duty.  1711  Swift  Jrnl. 
to  Stella  2  Oct.,  Cards  are  very  dear :  there  is  a  duty  on 
them  of  sixpence  a  pack.  1711  Act  10  Anne,  c.  19.  §  34  The 
said  Books,  Prints,  and  Maps  as  are  to  pay  the  said  Duties 
ad  Valorem.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  445  r  3, 1  am  informed 
by  my  Bookseller  he  must  raise  the  Price  of  every  single 
Paper  to  Two-pence,  or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
Duty  of  it.  1766  Franklin  Exam.  Wks.  1887  III.  447  By 
taxes  they  [the  American  colonists]  mean  internal  taxes  ;  by 
duties  they  mean  customs.  1825  McCulloch  Pol.  Econ. 
hi.  viii.  387  High  duties  were  laid  on  foreign  corn  when  im¬ 
ported.  1894  Act  57  &  58  Viet.  c.  30.  §  34  Duties  of  income 
tax  granted  by  this  act.  1894  Harcourt  Sp.  Ho.  Commons 
16  Apr.,  The  death  duties  have  grown  up  piecemeal  and 
bear  traces  of  their  fragmentary  origin.  .There  exist  at  pre¬ 
sent  five  duties,  and  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  them 
that  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Probate  and  Legacy  Duty. 

c.  Sc.  Law.  A  payment  made  in  recognition  of 
feudal  superiority ;  hence,  the  rent  of  a  feu  or  lease- 
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hold  tenement  (perpetual  or  for  a  term  of  years). 
Mails  and  duties-,  see  Mail. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  xi.  via.  (Jam.),  He  dis- 
chargit  thame  of  all  malis  and  dewteis  aucht  to  hym  for  v. 
yeris  to  cum.  £1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(1728)  i6g  Constrained  to  pay  the  yearly  duty  and  mails 
of  the  said  lands.  1606  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V/,  c.  13  ( title ), 
Act  in  favouris  of  his  Majesteis  vassellis  for  payment  of 
their  blenshe  dueties.  1669  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  II,  c.  5  But 
preiudice  to  Superiors,  to  vse  poinding  against  their  Vas- 
salls  for  their  few  duties.  1723  Blench-duty  [see  Blanch 
sb.  3  c].  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Lam  Scot,  s.v.,  Feu-duty 

..The  feu-duty  is  truly  a  rent  in  cattle,  grain,  money, 
or  services,  generally  agricultural ;  varying  in  amount 
from  an  adequate  to  a  merely  elusory  rent. 

4.  Action,  or  an  act,  that  is  due  in  the  way  of 
moral  or  legal  obligation ;  that  which  one  ought 
or  is  bound  to  do  ;  an  obligation.  (The  chief  cur¬ 
rent  sense.) 

C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  360  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27)  Hym 
owith  o  verry  duetee. .  wel  to  heryn  here  excusacyons.  c  1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xiv.  324  Yet  have  I  lever  to  serve 
you,  as  mi  dute  is  for  to  doo.  1526-34  Tindale  Luke  xvii. 
10  We  have  done  that  which  was  oure  duetye  to  do.  1530, 
etc.  Bounden  duty  [see  Bounden  5].  1560  Bible  (Genev.) 

Eccl.xii.  13  Feare  God  and  kepe  his  commandments:  for 
this  is  the  whole  dutie  of  man.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11. 
xxxi.  186  The  entire  Knowledge  of  Civill  duty.  1748  But¬ 
ler  Serin.  Wks.  1874  H-  3*7  Economy  is  the  duty  of  all 
persons,  without  exception.  1805  (21  Oct.)  Nelson  in 
J.  K.  Laughton  Nelson  xi.  (1895)  221  (Signal  at  Trafalgar) 

*  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty.’  1845 
M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  15  To  do  one’s  duty  thoroughly 
is  not  easy  in  the  most  peaceable  times.  1876  Mozley  Univ. 
Serm.  ix.  (1877)  183  The  New  Testament  says  comparatively 
little,  about  duties  to  equals,  and  enlarges  upon  duties  to 
inferiors. 

b.  Absolutely:  Moral  obligation;  the  bind¬ 
ing  force  of  what  is  morally  right.  (Sometimes 
personified.) 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  195  Where  duetie  can  haue  no 
shewe,  honestie  can  beare  no  sway.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iii. 
172  Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow,  But  on  Occasion’s  forelock 
watchful  wait.  1732  Law  Serious  C.  ix.  (ed.  2)  132  Out  of 
a  pious  tender  sense  of  Duty.  1805  Wordsw.  Ode  to  Duty 
i,  Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  !  O  Duty !  1869 

Lowell  Parting  of  IVays  8  The  figure  of  a  woman  veiled, 
that  said,  4  My  name  is  Duty,  turn  and  follow  me  1894 
Wolseley  Marlborough  II.  xci.  445  In  England  the  noble, 
selfless  word  ‘  duty '  has  long  been  the  motto  of  her  most 
famous  warrior  sons. 

5.  The  action  which  one’s  position  or  station 
directly  requires  ;  business,  office,  function. 

i375~89  in  Eng.  Gilds  5  3if  eny  . .  haue  dwellid  in  pe  bre* 
therhede  vij.  ^er,  and  done  perto  alle  pe  duytes  with-in  pe 
tyme.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  12  Which  is  the  propre  duetee 
Belongend  unto  the  presthode.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  1, 
§  2  If. .  Constables  do  not  theire  dutie  as  is  aforesayd.  1535 
Coverdale  1  Chron.  x.  27  Their  dewtye  was  to  geue  attend- 
aunce  to  open  euery  mornynge.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
«$•  P.  102  Other  Fakiers  (whose  Duty  it  is  daily  to  salute 
the  Sun  at  his  Height,  Rising,  and  Setting,  with  their 
Musick).  1847  Marryat  Childr.  N.  Forest  iii,  His  father. . 
was.  .too  aged  to  do  the  duty  [of  forest  ranger]. 

b.  Eccl.  Performance  of  the  prescribed  services 
or  offices  of  the  church ;  in  R.  C.  Ch.,  attendance 
at  the  public  services,  confession,  communion,  etc. 

Ministerial  or  clerical  duty ,  or  (with  contextual  indica¬ 
tion)  simply  duty :  the  regular  ministration  and  service  of 
a  clergyman. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  158  b,  Whan  ye  synge 
or  say  your  duty.  1692  Covt.  Grace  Conditioned  71  Per¬ 
sons  that  have  cast  off  Sabbaths,  Duties,  Ordinances.  1796 
Jane  Austen  Pride  Prej.  xiii.  (1813)  55  Provided  that 
some  other  clergyman  is  engaged  to  do  the  duty  of  the  day. 
1814  —  MansfParkxxv.  {!).},  Edmund  might,  in  the  common 
phrase,  do  the  duty  of  Thornton,  that  is,  he  might  read 
prayers  and  preach.  1843  Lever  J.  Hinton  xix.  (1878)  132 
He  [a  priest]  asked  why  Tim  didn’t  come  to  his  duties.  1891 
E.  Peacock  N.  Brendon  II.  197  A  papist  always  going  to 
her  duties.  Mod.  He  lived  in  my  rectory  and  took  duty 
for  me  last  August.  He  does  Sunday  duty  in  a  neighbouring 
parish. 

c.  Mil.  Prescribed  or  appointed  military  service 
(now,  other  than  actual  engagement  with  an  enemy  : 
see  quot.  1853). 

1590  R.  Williams  Disc.  lVai~re  (ed.  2)  30  Considering  the 
number  of  hands  that  come  to  fight,  and  to  doo  duetie.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  1.  vii.  1  Keepe  your  Duties  As  I  haue  set  them 
downe.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  493  f  1  A  Regiment  which 
did  Duty  in  the  West-Indies.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  585  It  had  been  wisely  determined  that  the  duty  of  the 
capital  should  be  chiefly  done  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  States  General.  1853  Stocqueler  Milit. 
Encycl .,  Duty,  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  belong 
to  a  soldier,  with  this  distinction,  that  duty  is  counted  the 
mounting  guard,  etc.,  where  no  enemy  is  to  be  engaged ; 
but  when  any  body  of  men  marches  to  meet  the  enemy,  it  is 
strictly  called  going  upon  service. 

d.  School  work .  The  service  other  than  teaching 
performed  by  an  assistant  master,  consisting  in 
taking  charge  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours, 
superintending  preparation  of  lessons,  keeping  order 
in  corridors  and  dormitories,  and  the  like. 

Sometimes  this  work  is  shared  among  the  members  of  the 
staff,  some  of  whom  are  thus  on  while  others  are  off  duty ; 
sometimes  it  is  done  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  by  a  duty-master . 

e.  phr.  On  duty  :  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  one’s  appointed  office,  service,  or  task.  Off 
duty  :  the  opposite  of  this  ;  not  officially  engaged. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.i.  333  Men  wont  to  watch  On  duty. 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  P.  134  Killing  Two  of  the 
Watch  on  Duty.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  298, 


I  was  upon  Duty  in  the  Fort  Galture.  1791  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  Rom.  Forest  i,  On  duty  with  his  regiment  in  Ger¬ 
many..  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  11.  ii,  When  off  duty.. 
Captain  Dick  often  came  to  console  his  friends. 

f.  Of  things :  To  do  duty ,  to  discharge  a  func¬ 
tion  ;  to  serve  or  stand  for  something  else. 

1871  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  289  Observe  that  ought 
once  did  duty  for  both  these  senses.  1873  Tristram  Moab 
ii.  28  A  railway  reading  lamp  did  duty  for  footlights.  1878 
Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  198  With  historians  and  other  prose 
writers,  stock  epithets  almost  always  do  duty. 

6.  Meek.  The  measure  of  effectiveness  of  an  engine, 
expressed  by  the  number  of  units  of  practically 
effective  work  done  per  unit  amount  or  weight  of 
fuel.  (See  also  quot.  1890.) 

1827  D.  Gilbert  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXVII.  26  Duty,  a  term 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Watt,  in  ascertaining  the  comparative 
merit  of  steam-engines.  1874  J.  H.  Collins  Metal  Mining 
102  Good  Cornish  engines.. in  water-works,  whose  ‘duty’ 
averages  nearly,  or  quite,  100,000,000  foot-lbs.,  or  in  other 
words,  which  lift  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  water  one 
foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  each  hundredweight  of 
coal.  1876  Tait  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  vi.  151  The  duty  of  an 
animal  engine  is  much  larger  than  the  duty  of  any  other 
engine,  steam  or  electro-magnetic.  1890  J.W.  Powell  in 
Century  Mag.  770/2  The  amount  of  water  which  is  needed 
to  serve  an  acre  of  land.  This  is  called  the  ‘  duty  ’  of  water, 
and  in  the  United  States  it  varies  widely. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  duty  call ,  dance ;  duty - 
doing,  - monger ;  (in  sense  3  c)  duty  fowl,  - ore ;  also 
duty-paid  a .,  on  which  customs  or  excise-duty  has 
been  paid  ;  duty-sergeant,  a  sergeant  who  has  the 
charge  of  seeing  that  military  duty  (5  c)  is  done; 
duty-sounding,  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  for 
some  special  military  duty. 

1850  B’ness  Tautphceus  The  Initials  (Bentley  Ed.)  325 
Released  from  what  he  probably  considered  a  *duty  dance. 
1881  ‘  Rita  ’  My  Lady  Coquette  viii,  I  am  marked  out  for 
.  .duty-dances  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  1563  Foxe  Life 
Latimer  in  Serin.  <$■  Rem.  (1845)  p.  xvi,  Detaining  him 
from  his  ^duty-doing.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Rosanna  i. 
(1832)  301  Notice  that  they  must  pay  all  the  *duty-fowl  and 
duty-geese.  1692  Covt.  Grace  Conditional 71  Calling  them, 
*Duty-mongers,  Men  of  an  Old  Testament  Spirit.  1881 
Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Duty -ore  ( Comw .),  the  landlord's 
share  of  the  ore.  1893  Times  13  June  9/4  A  large  export  of 
*duty-paid  Irish  spirits.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Sept.  3/1 
There  should.. be  more  sergeants  to  a  battalion,  so  as  to 
give  four  *duty-sergeants  to  each  company.  1799  Instr. 
<5-  Reg.  Cavaliy  (1813)  281  Trumpet  *Duty  Soundings. 
1.  Reveille.  2.  Stable  Call — For  stable  duties.  1844  Regul. 
<$■  Ord.  Army  140  The  Duty-Soundings  of  every  Regiment 
are  to  be  invariably  performed  on  Trumpets  in  the  Key  of 
E  flat. 

Duty-free,  CL.  and  adv.  [See  Duty  3  b.]  Free 
of  duty  ;  exempt  from  payment  of  duty. 

1689  Order  in  Council  12  Dec.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2514/1 
The  Term  allowed  for  the  Importation  of  Provisions  and 
Necessaries  into  Ireland  Duty-free.  1793  T.  Jefferson 
IVrit.  (1859)  IV.  43  Where  a  treaty  does  not  give  the  prin¬ 
cipal  right  of  selling,  the  additional  one  of  selling  duty  free 
cannot  be  given.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  43  The 
Hanseatic  traders,  .imported  their  goods  duty-free. 

Duumvir  (di^izrmvoi).  PI.  -virs,  or  in  L. 
form  -viri  (-viroi).  [L.  duumvir  lit.  ‘  man  of  the 
two  ’,  *  one  of  the  two  men  ’ ;  in  pi.  originally  duo - 
viri  1  the  two  men ',  later  duumviri  after  the  sing.] 
In  Rom.  Hist. :  One  of  the  duumviri ,  the  general 
name  given  to  pairs  of  co-equal  magistrates  and 
functionaries  in  Rome  and  in  her  colonise  and 
municipia.  Hence,  in  modern  use,  one  of  two 
colleagues  in  authority. 

1600  Holland  Livy  1.  xxvi.  19  b,  The  king  [Tullus  los- 
tilius].  .assembled  the  people  together  and  said  :  ‘  I  ordaine 
Duumvirs  to  sit  upon  Horatius.  .to  judge  him  according  to 
the  law  ’.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  antient 

Romans .  .had  almost  as  many  Duumviri  as  they  had  officers 
joined  two  by  two  in  commission.  1794  Burke  Sp.  Im¬ 
peach.  Hastings  (Bohn)  II.  33  Here  is  a  compact  of  iniquity 
between  these  two  duumvirs  [Wheler  and  Hastings].  1838 
Arnold  Hist.  Rome  I.  312  note ,  The  two  supreme  magis¬ 
trates  in  the  municipia.  .whose  office  was  analogous  to  that 
of  the  consuls  at  Rome,  were  called  duumvirs. 

f  Duu*mviracy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  Duum¬ 
virate  :  see -acy.]  =  Duumvirate. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  Ch.  438  A  cunping  complicating 
of  Presbyterian  and  Independent  principles  and  interests 
together,  that  they  may  rule  in  their  Duumviracy. 

Duum viral  (ditt|*rm  viral),  a.  [ad.  L.  duum¬ 
vir  dl-is,  f.  duumvir .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  duum¬ 
virs.  1828  in  Webster. 

Duumvirate  (diwitf’mvir^t).  [ad.  L.  duum¬ 
vir  at-us,  f.  duumvir  :  see  -ateL] 

1.  The  position  or  office  of  the  Roman  duumvirs ; 
the  joint  office  or  authority  of  two. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Duumvirate ,  the  Office  of  the 
Duumvir  in  Rome,  or  of  two  in  equal.  Authority,  and  may 
be  taken  for  the  Sheriffship  of  the  City  of  London,  or  of 
any  other  place,  where  two  are  in  joynt  Authority.  1727-51 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  duumvirate  lasted  till  the  year  of 
Rome  388,  when  it  was  changed  into  a  decemvirate.  1831 
Fraser's  Mag.  III.  137  A  Swift  and  Pope  can  even  found 
an  imperious  Duumvirate.  1894  W.  K.  Hill  Life  of  W. 
H.  IVidgery,  title-p.,  The  government  of  children  is  a 
duumvirate  of  teacher  and  parent. 

2.  A  coalition  of  two  men  ;  a  pair  of  officials 
or  of  men  associated  in  any  office  or  position. 

1771  Magna.  Chart  a  in  Newell  Iitquest  Jurymen  (1825) 
104  The  livery  ..  had  made  a  resolution  to  walk  before  this 
illustrious  Duumvirate  [two  Magistrates  released  from  con¬ 


finement]  to  the  Mansion-House.  1807  Sir  R.  Wilson  Jrnl . 

28  June  in  Life  (1862)  II.  viii.  283  The  duumvirate  were 
three  hours  together,  a  1828  H.  Neele  Lit.  R em.  (1829) 

29  That  highly  gifted  duumvirate,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

So  (in  sense  1)  +  Duu/nivir  ate  ship  {obs,). 

1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  197  It  is  a  sort  of  Duumvirateship 
in  Power,  by  which  the  Civil  Monarchy  is  broken. 

Duv(e,  obs.  forms  of  Dove. 

II  Duvet  (dwvg).  [F.  duvet  down,  earlier  dumet, 
dim.  of  OF.  dum  down.]  A  quilt  stuffed  with 
eider-down  or  swan’s-down. 

1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  40  r  4  There  are  now  to  be  sold 
.  .some  duvets  for  bed-coverings.  1880  M.  V.  G.  Havergal 
Mem.  F.  R.  Havergal  xv.  299  Her  pet  kittens  on  her  duvet. 

Dux  (d#ks).  [a.  L.  dux  ;  leader.] 

1.  A  leader,  chief;  spec,  the  head  pupil  in  a  class 
or  division  in  a  school :  chiefly  in  Scotland. 

1808  Scott  Autobiog.  in  Lockhart  Life  i,  Our  class  con¬ 
tained  some  very  excellent  scholars.  The  first  Dux  was 
James  Buchan,  who  retained  his  honored  place  almost  with¬ 
out  a  day's  interval  all  the  while  we  were  at  the  high  school. 
1870  Ramsay  Remin.  (ed.  18)  p.  xxix,  ‘I’m  second  dux'., 
means  in  Scottish  academical  language  second  from  the 
top  of  the  class.  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  11.  v.  213 
note ,  A  gold  medal  [is  given]  to  the  dux  of  the  [Aberdeen 
grammar]  school. 

2.  Mus.  The  subject  of  a  fugue  (the  ‘answer’ 
being  called  comes). 

1819  Paniologia  citing  Busby,  Dux,  in  music,  the  name 
formerly  given  to  the  leading  voice  or  instrument  in  a  fugue. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  2  s.v.  Fugue.  1880  Grove  Diet.  Mus., 
Dux ,  an  early  term  for  the  first  subject  in  a  fugue— that 
which  leads  ;  the  answer  being  the  comes  or  companion. 
Hence  Dnxship,  the  position  of  dux. 

1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  viii.  (ed.  2)  192  In  Scotch 
schools  very  generally.  .Places  are  taken,  tickets  are  given, 
and  notices  of  the  duxship  are  recorded. 

Duxite  (dzrksoit).  Min.  [Named  by  Dolter 
1874,  from  Dux  in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  found.] 
A  dark  brown  resin  found  as  a  layer  on  lignite. 
1879  Watts  Diet.  Client.  VIII.  695. 

Duyel,  duyl,  var.  Dole  sb  grief,  mourning. 
Duyker :  see  Duiker. 

Duyn(e,  Duyr,  Duyre,  obs.  forms  of  Dwine 
v.,  Door,  Dure  v. 

Duzan,  obs.  form  of  Dozen. 

Duzeper(e,  duzze  peres  :  see  Douzepers. 

+  Dwale,  sb. I  and  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  1  dweola, 
dwola,  dwala,  3  dwole,  dwale,  3-4  duale.  [In 
sense  1,  a  variant  of  Dwele  sb.,  =  OE.  *dwela, 
dzveola,  dwola ,  dwala ,  error,  heresy,  madness ;  in 
sense  2  app.  aphetic  for  OE.  gedweola ,  - dwola ,  etc. 
error,  heresy,  madness,  also  heretic,  deceiver  ;  f. 
ablaut-series  dwel-,  dwal -,  dwol - :  see  Dwell  v. 
Cf.  OE.  dwol -  in  comb.  ‘  erring,  heretical  \  and 
Goth,  dwals  6  foolish  ’.] 

1.  Error,  delusion  ;  deceit,  fraud. 

[c  900  tr.  Bceda's  Hist.  11.  xii.  [xv.]  (1890)  142  Seo  msegd  preo 
£ear  in  ^edwolan  waes  lifiende.]  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt, 
xxvii.  64  And  bi(5  Sin  hlaetmesto  duola  wyrse  from  aerra. 
C975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  24  Ne  ma^un  £e  godeSeowige 
&  dwale.  a  1250  Owl  Night.  823  Jif  the  vox  mist  of  al 
this  dwole,  At  than  ende  he  cropth  to  hole,  c  1250  Gen. 
Ex.  4055  WiS  win,  and  wlite,  &  bodi,  &  dwale.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  12841  pegodds  lamb,  pan  clenge  sale  pis  wreched 
werld  fra  sinful  duale.  Ibid.  14 197  Qua  walkes  on  nighter- 
tale  O  dreching  oft  he  findes  duale. 

2.  Heretic,  deceiver,  transgressor. 

[c  1000  ./Elfric  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  290  pa  forwear#  eac  pes 
£edwola  mid  his  gedwylde.  c  1000  Blickl.  Horn.  7  pone 
ealdan  gedwolan  (  =  Satan).]  c  1200  Ormin  7454  Off  all  piss 
lape  keredd  folic..  Wass  ma33stredwale>  an  defless  peww, 
pat  Arriuss  wass  nemmnedd.  a  1250  Prov.  EE  If  red  414  in 
O.  E.Misc.  126  Ne  myd  manyes  cunnes  tales  ;  ne  chid  pu 
wip  nenne  dwales.  c  1250  Gen.  <5*  Ex.  1220  Til  god  him  bad 
is  wiues  tale  Listen,  and  don  a-wei  Sat  dwale.  Ibid.  3404 
Ietro  listnede  moyses  tale,  Of  him  and  pharaon  3e  dwale. 

3.  attrib .  or  adj.  Heretical,  perverse. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  20  Lucifer,  Sat  deuel  dwale. 

4.  Comb.,  as  dwal-kenned  a.,  heretical. 

c  1200  Okmin  7441  patt  purrh  dwallkennde  lare  Tahhtenn 
&  turrndenn  lawedd  folic  To  lefenn  wrang  o  Criste. 

Dwale  (dw^l),  sb?  Also  6-7  dwell,  7  dwaile. 
[prob.  from  Scandinavian :  cf.  ON.  dvol ,  dvalar , 
delay,  dvali  (Haldors.)  delay,  sleep,  Sw.  dvala 
trance,  Da.  dvale  dead  sleep,  trance,  torpor,  dvale- 
drik  soporiferous  draught,  dvalebxr  narcotic  berry ; 
from  same  root  as  Dwale  j^d] 
f  1.  A  stupefying  or  soporific  drink.  Obs.  (Prob. 
in  many  instances,  the  juice  or  infusion  of  Bella¬ 
donna:  see  2.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26323  (Cott.)  Lech  pat  suld  .giue  him  for 
todrinc  duale.  c  1340  Ibid.  17708  (Trin.)  pei  fel  as  pei  had 
dronken  dwale.  c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  241  Hemneded 
no  dwale.  This  Millere  hath  so  wisely  bibbed  Ale.  1393 
Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxiii.  379  The  frere  with  his  fisik  pis  folke 
hap  enchaunted,  And  dop  men  drynke  dwale.  c  1480  Crt. 
of  Love  998  Aryse  anon,  quod  she,  whate  ?  have  ye  dronken 
dwale?  1585  Lupton  Thous.  Notable  Th.  (1675)  73  Dwale 
. .  makes  one  to  sleep  while  he  is  cut,  or  burned  by  cauteriz¬ 
ing.  1606  Breton  Ourania  M  ij,  As  one  receiving  Opium 
or  Dwall,  Deprived  of  vital  sence  doth  deadly  fall. 

2.  The  Deadly  Nightshade,  Atropa  Belladonna. 

In  early  use  sometimes  applied  to  a  species  of  Winter 
Cherry  ( Physalis  somnifera \  and  perhaps  to  other  plants  of 
similar  properties. 

14..  Receipts  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  324  For  to  take  alle  maner 
of  byrdys. .  take  juse  of  dwale  and  menche  the  come  theryn  ; 
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and  ley  yt  ther  the  byrdes  hawnten,  and  wher  they  have 
eten  therof,  they  shalle  slepe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  134/1 
Dwale,  herbe,  morella  sompni/era ,  vel  mortifera.  1538 
Turner  Libellus,  Dwale,  Solatium  soporifemm.  1552 
Huloet,  Dwale,  herbe  hauynge  a  redde  berrye  within  a 
bladder  lyke  a  cherye,  alkakengi .  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 

11.  li.  §  1.  269  Dwale  or  sleeping  nightshade  hath  round 
blackish  stalks  sixe  foote  high.  1608  R.  Johnson  Seven 
Champ.  11.  M  iv,  As  heavy  a  sleepe  as  if  they  had  drunke 
the  juyceof  dwaile  or  the  seede  of  poppie,  1861  Miss  Pratt 
Flower.  PL  IV.  71  Dwale,  or  Deadly  Nightshade. 

J*  3.  In  Her.  sometimes  used  for  sable.  Obs. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  100 b,  For  Azure,  perwinke : 
for  Sable,  dwale.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl. ,  Dwale ,  or 
dwal  in  heraldry,  .used  by  such  as  blazon  with  flowers  and 
herbs,  instead  of  colours  and  metals,  for  sable,  or  black. 

Dwalm,  dwam  (dwam),  sb.  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Forms  :  6-9  dwawm,  8  dwaam,  9  dwam, 
dwalm,  dwaum.  [orig.  dzvalm,  a  deriv.  of  the 
verbal  ablaut  series  mentioned  under  Dwell  :  cf. 
OE.  dwolma  confusion,  chaos,  abyss,  OHG.  twalm, 
MDu.  dwelm  stunning,  stupefaction,  giddiness,  OS. 
dzvalm  delusion.]  A  swoon,  a  fainting  fit. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxxiv.  17  Sic  deidlie  dwawmes  so 
mischeifaislie  . .  hes  my  hairt  ouirpast.  1566  Let.  23  Oct. 
in  Keith  Hist .  Ch.  ty  St.  Scotl.  11.  App.  (1734)  13 3  Hir 
Majestie  . .  hes  had  sum  Dwaumes  of  Swouning,  quhilk 
puttis  Men  in  sum  Feir.  a  1774  Fergusson  Cauler  Water 
Poems  (1845)  25  Though  . .  ony  inward  dwaam  should  seize 
us.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxxix,  4  Sae  he  fell  out  o’  ae 
dwam  into  another.'  1837  R.  Nicoll  Poems  (1842)  151 
Last  Sabbath,  as  I  sang  the  Psalm,  I  fell  into  an  unco 
dwaum.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss. ,  Dwalm,  a  slight  illness, 
a  faint  fit.  (Also  in  Glossaries  of  E.  Yorkshire.) 

Dwalm,  dwam,  z).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f. 
Dwalm  sb.~\  intr.  To  faint,  swoon;  to  become 
unconscious  ;  also,  to  sicken  or  fail  in  health. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxvii.  50  His  hairt  a  littill  dwam- 
yng  tuke.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  111.  v.  55  3it  thus,  at  last 
said  eftir  hir  dwalmyng.  1576  Trial  Eliz.  Dunlop  in  P.  H. 
Brown  Scot.  bef.  1700  (1893)  212  That  causit  hir  to  dwam. 
1892  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Ah  dwalmed  off  to  sleep. 
1895  Ian  Maclaren  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  31  He  begood  to 
dwam  in  the  end  of  the  year. 

Dwang  (dwEeij).  Sc.  [cf.  Du.  dzvang  force, 
compulsion,  constraint,  f.  dzvingen  to  force.] 

1842-76  Gvvilt  Eticycl.  Archit.  Gloss,  Dwang ,  a  term 
used  in  Scotland  to  denote  the  short  pieces  of  timber  em¬ 
ployed  in  strutting  a  floor. 

Dwarf  (dwpif),  sb.  and  a.  PI.  -fs;  Forms:  a. 

1  duel’s,  dweors,  dweorh,  2  dwseruh,  4  dweru.3, 

4- 5  dwerwe,  5  dwergh,  dwargh(e,  duergh, 
dwerk,  5-6  Sc.  duerch(e,  dorche,  Droich. 

/ 3 .  4  dweruf,  4-5  dwerf(e,  dwerfF(e,  (dwrfe), 

5- 7  dwarfe,  6-7  dwar£f(e,  7  dwearf,  5-  dwarf. 
7.  4  duerwe,  durwe,  dwarw,  5  dwerwh(e, 
dwerwe,  dwerowe,  duorow.  8.  5  dwery,  duery, 
dueri,  [Comm.  Teut.  :  OE.  dweorg ,  dweorh  (:— 
dwerg) ,  =  OFris.  dwirg,  OLG.  *  dwe  rg  (MDu. 
dzverch ,  Du.  dwerg ,  MLG.  dwerch ,  dwarch ,  LG. 
dwark ,  dwarf  (Brem.  Wbch.),  dorf),  OHG.  Iwerg 
(MHG.  twerc ,  Ger.  zwerg),  ON.  dvergr ,  (Sw.,  Da. 
dverg)  OTeut.  *dzvergo-z  Aryan  type  *dhzv£r- 
gwhos ,  represented  phonetically  in  Gr.  by  aepcpos 
(  \—*rftp(pos)  ‘  midge  In  English  the  word  shows 
interesting  phonetic  processes :  (1)  the  original 
guttural  and  vowel  came  down  in  Sc.  duerch ,  duergh 
(whence  dorch,  and  by  metathesis  Droich).  (2)  In 
Eng.  dweorg  became  regularly  dwarf  ( eor  — :  ar  as 
in  bark ;  g  —  :f  as  in  enough ,  draft).  But  (3)  the 
pi.  dweorgas  became  dwerzvhcs,  dzverwes ,  dzverows , 
dzvarrows ;  and  (4)  the  inflected  form  dweorge- 
gave  dwerfiie ,  dwery  he,  dwery  e,dzuery.  From  these, 
by  ‘levelling’,  arose  corresponding  forms  of  the 
nom.  sing.  Parallel  forms  appear  in  bargh ,  barf  \ 
barrow ,  burrow ,  berry ,  from  OE.  beorg  (:—  berg) 
hill,  and  burgh ,  borough ,  burrozv,  bury ,  Brough , 
(burf,  bruf),  from  OE.  burg  town.] 

1.  A  human  being  much  below  the  ordinary 
stature  or  size  ;  a  pygmy. 

a.  a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  686  Nanus  vel  puttiilio,  duerg 
[so  Erfurt  and  Coll.].  a  800  Erfurt  Gloss.  1176  Humilia- 
manus ,  duerh.  c  1050  Supp.  AElfric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
190/17  Pygmaeus  . .  dweorg.  11..  Semi-Sax.  Poe.  ibid. 
539/20  Nanus,  dweeruh.  13..  Sir  Beues  2526  (MS.  A.) 
Eueri  man  me  clepede  dweru3.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
xxxii.  147  pai  er  ly till,  lyke  dwerghs.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1752  Slike  a  dwinyng,  a  dwa3e  &  a  dvver3e  as  pi-selfe,  A 
grub,  a  grege  out  of  grace,  c  1450  Holland  Howlat  650 
That  wretchit  dorche.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  481  (Matz.)  The 
dwerk  Teondeleyn  Tok  the  stede  be  the  rayne.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  111/2  A  Dwarghe,  tantillus.  1508  Kennedie  Fly - 
ting  w.  Dunbar  395  Duerch  [v.r.  derch],  I  sail  ding  the. 

ft.  c  1325  Gloss  IV.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  167 
Neym,  a  dwarw  (dweruf).  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 

I.  231  A  dwerf  of  pe  kynrede  of  Mesenis.  Ibid.  IV. 
301.  6-1400  Maundev.  (1839)  viii.  98  ^acheus  the  Dwerf, 
that  clomb  up  in  to  the  Sycomour  Tre.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  689/14  Hie  tantillus ,  a  dwarf,  a  1450  Le  Morte 
Arth.  2058  A  dwerffe  shulde  wende  by  hyr  syde.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  6  Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did 
lag.  1668  Wood  Life  24  July,  Edward  Price,  dwarflf,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mert.  Coll.,  buried.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
99  F  5  The  Damsel,  .to  avoid  Scandal,  must  have  a  Dwarf 
for  her  Page.  1843-46  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  E'orces  3  I  f  a  dwarf 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  can  see  further  than  the  giant, 
he  is  no  less  a  dwarf  in  comparison  with  the  giant. 
fig.  1707  Norris  Humility  v.  197  A  dwarf  in  goodness. 


y.  13..  K.  Alts.  6266  Durwes  al  so  he  bysette  Thikke 
and  schort  and  gud  sette.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2062  pe 
duerwe  yseije  her  ginne  per  he  sat  in  pe  tre.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  134/2  Dwerowe  \K.  dwerwh,  H.,  P.  dwerwe,  IV. 
dwerfe),  nanus,  c  1475  Pid.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  806/9 
Hie  omunculus,  a  duorow. 

8.  1412-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxiii.  (ed.  1555),  No 

dwery  is  but  lyke  a  gyaunt  longe.  1430-40  —  Bochas  hi. 
i.  (MS.  Razul.  C  448  If.  63  a/i)  But  it  may  falle  a  dwery 
[ed.  1554,  If  70  b/2  Drewry]  in  his  riht  Toutraie  a  geaunt 
for  al  his  gret  myht.  Ibid.  vi.  i.  viii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263  If.  298) 
Now  as  a  crepil  lowe  coorbed  doun,  Now  a  duery  [MS. 
Rawl.  C  448  If.  123  a,  dueri]  and  now  a  Champioun. 

b.  One  of  a  supposed  race  of  diminutive  beings, 
who  figure  in  Teutonj^  and  esp.  Scandinavian 
mythology  and  folk-lore  ;  often  identified  with  the 
elves,  and  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  special 
skill  in  working  metals,  etc. 

1770  Bp.  Percy  tr.  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  v.  (1847)  98 
They  made  of  his  skull  the  vault  of  heaven,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  dwarfs,  named  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 
1818  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVI.  26  The  history 
of  Laurin,  king  of  the  dwarves.  1834  Lytton  Pilgrims  of 
Rhine  xxvi,  The  aged  King  of  the  Dwarfs  that  preside  over 
the  dull  realms  of  lead.  1846  J.  E.  Taylor  Fairy  Ring 
Notes  363  The  notion  that  the  wicked  elves  or  dwarfs  had 
the  power  to  steal  children  before  their  baptism  is  found 
also,  .in  Iceland. 

2.  An  animal  or  plant  much  below  the  ordinary 
height  or  size  of  its  kind  or  species. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  222  The  Crab-stock  for 
Standards  :  For  Dwarfs  Stocks  of  the  Paradise  or  Sweet- 
Apple-Kernel.  1719  London  &Wise  Compl.  Gat'd.  113  The 
Beauty  of  Dwarfs  consists  in  a  low  Stem,  an  open  Head. 
1785  Martyn  Rousseau  s  Bot.  xiv.  158  You  will  be  glad  to 
entertain  this  pretty  dwarf  [the  Persian  Iris].  1880  Miss 
Bird  Japan  I.  170  The  wistaria.  .As  a  dwarf,  it  covers  the 
hills  and  roadsides,  and  as  an  aggressive  liana  it  climbs  the 
tallest  trees. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dwarf  armour ,  - king ; 
dwarf  zvorked  (wrought  by  the  dwarfs)  adj. 

a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  240  The  pygmie-warriour  runs 
to  fight  In  his  dwarf-armour.  1853  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  I. 
317  Happy  if  I  could  do  her  any  dwarf  service.  1865 
Kingsley  Herew.  iv,  A  gold  ring  . .  right  royally  dwarf- 
worked.  1884  Child  Ballads  11.  xli.  361/2  A  dwarf-king, 
elf-king,  hill-king. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dwarf ;  dwarfish ;  of  un¬ 
usually  small  stature  or  size  ;  diminutive ;  pygmy. 

1634  Randolph  Muses'  Looking-gl.  v.  i,  Their  stature 
neither  dwarf  nor  giantish.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.,  Those 
little  dwarf  Spirits,  we  call  Elves  and  Fairies.  1870 
Hooker  Stud.  Flora  342  Salix  herbacea  ;  very  dwarf.  1880 
Miss  Braddon  Just  as  I  am  vii,  There  were  dwarf  book¬ 
cases  between  the  windows.  1882  Garden  25  Feb.  126/3 
The  sweet  perfumed  double  yellow  Wallflower  . .  is  much 
dwarfer  than  the  old  well-known  yellow, 
b.  transf.  Small,  puny,  stunted. 

1634  Fitz-Geffray  Bless.  Birthd.  23  (T.)  Great  is  this 
mysterie  of  godliness  Exceeding  man’s  dwarf  wit. 

2.  a.  Used  as  the  specific  or  trivial  name  of 
plants  and  animals  of  a  height  or  size  much  below 
the  average  of  their  kind.  See  the  sbs. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1.  ii.  (1633)  3  Dwarfe  Grasse  is  one 
of  the  least  of  Grasses.  1598  Florio,  Garzetta  . .  Also  a 
dwarfe  Hearon,  or  myre  dramble.  1641  French  Distill. 
i.  (1651)  39  Ebulus  or  Dwarfe  Elder.  1712  J.  James  tr. 
Le  Blond's  Gardening  149  Dwarf-Box  . .  is  made  use  of  for 
planting  the.  .Edgings  of  Borders.,  1832  V eg.  Subst.  Food 
220  The  dwarf  kidney-bean,  .a  native  of  India,  .erroneously 
called  the  French  bean.  1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  V. 
66  Dwarf  Birch,  .a  low  shrub. 

b.  Dwarf  zvain sco ting :  see  quot.  1823.  Dwarf 
wall ,  any  low  wall ;  spec,  one  which  forms  the 
basis  of  a  palisade  or  railing,  or  which  supports 
the  joists  under  a  floor. 

1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1884)  37  A  Dwarf-wall  with  a 
Palisadoe  on  it.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Prad.  Build.  584 
Dwarf-wainscotting,  that  wainscotting  which  does  not 
reach  to  the  usual  height.  Ibid.,  Dwarf-walls,  those  of 
less  height  than  the  story  of  a  building.  1842-76  Gwilt 
Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.,  Dwarf  Wainscoting . .  usually  three, 
four,  five  or  six  feet  high.  Sometimes  called  a  Dado. 
Dwarf  Walls  . .  sometimes  the  joists  of  a  ground  floor  rest 
upon  dwarf  walls.  1892  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVII.  487/1 
Protected  by  dwarf  walls  on  each  side  of  the  cutting. 

Hence  Dwarfdom,  state  of  a  dwarf.  Dwa’rfess, 
( rare ),  a  female  dwarf.  Dwa*rfism,  a  dwarfed 
condition  (in  animals  or  plants).  Dwarflike  a. 
Dwarfship,  the  personality  of  a  dwarf. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Epist.  i.  Arctophilo  to  Ardoa  Wks. 
1880  II.  331/1  To  see  his  dwarfship  court  you  to  my  face. 
1670  J.  Smith  Eng.  Improv.  Reviv'd  74  Dwarf-like  trees. 
1830  Coleridge  Ch.  §St.  hi  With  its  dwarfdom  exaggerated 
by  the  contrast.  1835  Anster  tr.  2nd Pt.  Faustus  11.  (1887) 
118  The  dwarfess fair.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.vu.  in  Half- 
crushed  among  the  rest  A  dwarf-like  Cato  cower’d.  1865 
Morn.  Star  18  July,  Upon  the  origin  of  dwarfism  in  animals 
. .  The  cause  of  dwarfism  the  writer  supposes  to  be  an 
accelerated  development. 

Dwarf  (dwgjf),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  dwarf  or  dwarfish  ;  to  hinder 
from  growing  to  the  natural  size;  to  stunt  in  growth. 

a  1626  Bacon  New  A  tl.  (1886)  180  We  make  them  greater  or 
taller  than  their  kind  is;  and  contrariwise  dwarf  them  and 
stay  their  growth.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  98  F  1  The 
whole  Sex  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed  and  shrunk  into  a  race 
of  Beauties  that  seem^' almost  another  Species.  1851 
Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  251  Such  a  limitation  of  the 
supply,  as  would  dwarf  a  Plant  to  any  considerable  extent, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  an  Animal.  1859  Darwin 
Orig.  Spec .  ix.  255  The  seedlings  were  miserably  dwarfed. 


2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  render  small,  puny,  or 
insignificant  in  extent,  nature,  character,  mind,  etc. 

1638  W.  Gilberte  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  494  He  dwarfs 
his  Understanding.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  219 
Undoubtedly  high  Customs  do  as  well  dwarf  Plantations  as 
Trade.  1752  Hume  Ess.  Treat.  (1777)  I.  125  Not  being 
dwarfed  by  the  restraint  of  authority.  1856  Emerson  Eng . 
Traits .  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  74  The  incessant  repetition 
of  the  same  hand-work  dwarfs  the  man,  robs  him  of  his 
strength,  wit,  and  versatility. 

3.  To  cause  to  look  or  seem  small,  as  by  the  near 
presence  of  a  much  higher  or  larger  object,  or  by 
removal  to  a  distance,  lit.  and  fig. 

1850  Chambers'  Papers  for  People  IV.  3  It  overshadowed 
and  dwarfed  the  sinking  throne  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
of  France.  1870  Disraeli  Lothair  xxxi,  There  was  an 
immense  chandelier  suspended  in  each  of  these  rooms., 
dwarfing  the  apartments.  1894  Fenn  In  Alpine  Valley 
I.  40  A  herd  of  these  [goats]  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
seemed  to  be  dwarfed  to  the  size  of  rabbits. 

4.  intr.  To  become  dwarf  or  dwarfed. 

1833  Tennyson  Poems  132  By  him  [Mark  Antony]  great 
Pompey  dwarfs  and  suffers  pain.  1880  L.  Wallace  Ben- 
Hur  7  The  region  where  the  herbage  began  to  dwarf. 

Plence  Dwa'rfing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  536  Dwarfing  requireth  a  slow  Putting 
forth,  and  lesse  Vigour  of  Mounting.  1823  Byron  Juan  viii. 
lxvi,  Tall,  and  strong  . .  Beyond  the  dwarfing  city’s  pale 
abortions.  1846  j.  Baxter  Libr.  Prad.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I. 
1 13  The  process  of  dwarfing  is  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  leaf-buds  can  be  converted  into  flower-buds. 

Dwarfed  (dwg.ift),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Dwarf  v.  + 
-ED1.]  Rendered  dwarf-like;  stunted  in  growth. 

1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  1.  ii.  (1866)  29  A  dwarfed, 
stunted,  .religion.  1859  Jephson  Brittany  ix.  134  Dwarfed 
and  gnarled  oaks. 

Hence  DwaTfedness. 

1886  W.  F.  Warren  in  Homilet ,  Rev.  Jan.  53  All  our 
deformities,  all  our  dwarfedness. 

Dwa  rfify,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dwarf  +  -ft.] 
trans.  To  dwarf. 

1816  J.  Gilchrist  Phil.  Eiytn.  187  The  . .  dwarfifying- 
tendency  of  [this]  kind  of  learning. 

Dwarfish,  (dwpufij),  a.  [f.  Dwarf  sb.  +  -ish.] 
Approaching  the  size  of  a  dwarf,  dwarf-like ;  of  a 
stature  or  size  below  the  average  ;  pygmy,  puny. 

15^S-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Homuncio  . .  a  litle  man  : 
a  dwarfishe  fellow.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  hi.  ii.  295.  1607 
Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  { 1658)23  In  Ferraria  among  other 
strange  beasts,  they  nourish  dwarvish  Asses.  1681  Dryden 
Sp.  F'riar  Ded.,  A  dwarfish  thought,  dressed  up  in  gigantic 
words.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  219  A  whole 
race  of  the  dwarfish  breed  is  often  found  to  come  down 
from  the  north.  1825  Macaulay  Ess.,  Milton  (1854)  I.  22 
The  days . .  of  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic  vices.  1852  Beck's 
Florist  Aug.  183  It  has  a  dwarfish  habit,  is  aprofuse  bloomer. 

Hence  Dwa'rfishly  adv. ;  DwaTfishness. 

1656  Artif.  II andsoni.  75  Shrunk  to  a  dwarfishnesse  and 
epitomized  to  a  Decimo-sexto.  1755  Johnson,  Dwarfishly, 
like  a  dwarf.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  11.  i.  (1876)  38 
To  express  themselves  symmetrically  and  abundantly,  not 
dwarfishly  and  fragmentarily.  1850  Miss  Mitford  in 
L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  xii.  217  Written  by  a  Miss 
Bronte,  a  clergyman’s  daughter,  diminutive  almost  to  dwarf¬ 
ishness. 

Dwarfling(d'W2'jf]iq).  [f.  Dwarf  sb.  +  -ling.] 
A  small  dwarf ;  a  pygmy.  Also  attrib. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Woodman' s  Bear  xxxiii,  When  the 
Dwarfling  did  perceive  me,  Me,  Love’s  most  rebellious 
scorner.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Sept.  6/1  Giant  trees  they 
are,  and  throw  the  dwarfling  oaks  into  the  shade. 

Dwa’rfness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  The  quality 
of  being  a  dwarf ;  diminutiveness. 

1658  J.  Robinson  Eudoxa  Pref.  3  Neither  the  meannesse 
of  the  Superficies,  nor  dwarfnesse  of  the  Bulk,  a  1661 
Fuller  Worthies  1.  {1662)  116  His  Expression,  little  Cleark 
..referred  not  to  his  stature,  but  dwarfness  in  learning. 
x88o  P.  Gillmore  On  Duty  147  Peach,  apple,  and  walnut- 
trees,  the  dwarfness  of  which  did  not  take  away  from  the 
general  dreariness. 

Dwarfy  dwjufi),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -y  L]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  dwarf;  dwarfish. 

1607  Norden  Surv.  Dial.  (1608)  233  A  kind  of  smal  hungry 
dwarffy  thistle.  1775  Romans  Hist.  Florida  App.  66  Where 
you  see  the  timber  of  a  dwarfy  and  shrubby  growth.  1851 
Beck's  Florist  Dec.  281  If  it  has  but  few  and  short  roots, 
the  flower  will  be  poor  and  dwarfy. 

Dwaum,  dwawm,  var.  of  Dwalm. 
Dway-berry.  Obs.  or  dial.  [cf.  Dwale  sb.2, 
and  Da.  dvale-bxr. ]  The  berry  of  the  Deadly 
Nightshade. 

1605  Plat  Delightes  for  I.adies,  Recipe  70  Dwayberies 
that  do  somewhat  resemble  blacke  cherries,  called  in  Latine 
by  the  name  of  Solamnn  lethale.  1819  Banquet  91  On 
dway-berries  and  daffodils  to  gaze.  1878  Britten  &  Holland 
Plant-n . 

Dwble,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Double. 

t  Dwele,  sb.  Obs.  Also  3-4  dweole,  4  dwelle. 
[  =  OE.  *dwela,*dzveola  ( dwola ,  dwala),  or  aphetic 
for  gedwela ,  -dzveola,  - dwola ,  in  same  sense,  f.  root 
dwel-,  as  in  next.  Cf.  Dwale  jA1]  A  going 
astray;  error,  delusion,  deceit. 

Rooo  tr.  B&da's  Hist.  1.  viii.  (1890)42  Se  ^edweola  w$s 
on  Sam  Nyceaniscan  sino)>e  ^eniSerad.]  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
62  Louerd  . .  wend  awei  mine  eien  vrom  J?e  worldes  dweole. 
c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  525  in  O.  E.  Misc.  52  penne  wrj? 
)>e  laste  dwele  wurse  to  alegge.  c  1275  Orisoti  of  our  Lady 
35  ibid.  160  Iluued  ich  habbe  gomen  and  gleo..Al  pat  is 
dweole  wel  i  seo.  a  1300  Sarmun  xxvii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)4 

ei}  freris  prech  of  heuen  and  helle  . .  al  pat  him  penchit 

ot  dwelle.  a  1350  Life  Jesu  149  (Matz.)  It  nis  bote  dwele. 
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+  Dwele,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  dwelian,  dweli- 
Xan,  2-4  dwele.  [OE.  dwelian  ( dweolian ,  dwo- 
lian),  app.  \—*dweldjan,  f.  is-grade  of  ablaut  series 
dwel-,  dwal-,  dwol- :  see  Dwell.] 

1.  intr.  To  wander,  go  astray;  to  err,  be  deluded. 

c  900  tr.  Bsda’s  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1890)270  purh  monige  stowe 

dwoliende.  Ibid,  xxvii.  362  To  Stem  dwoligendum  lsece- 
domum  deofolgylda.  c  1000  /Eu'ric  Horn.  I.  384  ptct  he 
swa  lange  on  Sam  holte.  .dwelode.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt, 
xxii.  29  ge  dweliap  and  ne  cunnon  halige  ge-writu.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  109  3 if  pe  larSeu  dwelaS  hwa  biS  siSSan  his 
larpeu.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lvii[i],  4  f>ai  dweled  fra  magh. 

2.  intr.  To  be  torpid,  to  be  stunned,  to  swoon. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  770  The  cradel  turnd  up  so  doun 

on  ground,  Up  so  doun,  in  hire  feghting.  That  the  child  lai 
dweling. 

Dwell  (dwel),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  dwelt, 
now  rarely  dwelled  (dweld).  Forms  :  1  dwell- 
an,  3  ( Orm .)  dwellenn,  3-6  duell(e,  (4  dewelle, 
dowelle),  4-6  duel,  dwelle,  4-7  dwel,  4-  dwell. 
Pa.  t.  a.  1  dwealde,  3  dwalde,  dualde,  duelde, 
4-5  dwelde,  dwellede,  4-  dwelled  (4-6  -id, 
-yd).  0.  4  duelit,  dwelte,  4-5  dwellet,  -it, 

4-  dwelt.  [OE.  dwgllan,  pa.  t.  *dwalde,  dwealde, 
(later  also  dwelian,  -ede,  -ode)  to  lead  astray,  hinder, 
delay  ;  also  intr.  (for  rejl.)  to  go  astray,  err;  to  be 
delayed,  tarry,  stay;  corresp.  to  OHG.  tw^llan, 
ON.  dvtfja  to  retard,  delay,  intr.  to  stop,  MDu. 
dwellen  to  stun,  make  giddy,  perplex  OTeut. 
*dwa!jan ,  causal  of  strong  vb.  of  ablaut  series 
dwel-,  dwal-,  dwol-  {did-),  repr.  by  OHG.  gitwelan 
to  be  stunned,  benumbed,  torpid,  also  to  cease, 
leave  off,  give  up,  OS .  fordwelan  to  cease,  leave 
off,  OE.  pa.  pple.  gedwolen  gone  astray,  gone 
wrong,  perverted  ;  from  an  Aryan  root  dhwel,  dhul, 
appearing  in  Skr.  dhwr,  dhiir  to  mislead,  deceive;] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  lead  into  error,  mislead,  delude ; 
to  stun,  stupefy.  Obs. 

c  888  K.  Alfred  Bocth.  xxxv.  §  5  Me  pincp  paet  pu  me 
dweli^e  [MS.  Cott.  dwelle].  Ibid.,  Du  rsedest  aer  pact  ic  be 
dwealde.  Ac  me  )>incb  selfum  pset  ic  be  nauht  ne  dwelode 
[MS.  Cott.  dwelle].  c  1000  ^Elfric  Horn.  II.  492  pa.  .dry- 
men  . .  ferdon  him  aetforan  mid  heora  scincrafte,  pset  folc 
dweliende.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17708  pei  fell  als  pai  in  duale 
war  dueld  [Gott.  delued].  Ibid.  28031  Quen  yee  sa  bede 
your  war  to  sell,  pe  foie  marchandis  eth  to  duell. 

+  2.  To  hinder,  delay.  (Only  OE.) 

a  1000  Riddles  xii.  (. Exeter  Bk.  If.  103  b)  Ic  dysge  dwelle. 

+  3.  intr.  To  tarry,  delay ;  to  desist  from  action. 

c  1200  Ormin  9938  He  nollde  nohht  patt  ani3  shollde 
dwellenn  Ne  dra3henn  nohht  fra  da33  to  da3}.  Ibid.  13218 
[He]  Ne  dwalde  nohht  to  kipenn  himm.  patt  god  tatthimm 
was  awwnedd.  C1300  [see  Dwelling  i].  1325  Prose 

Psalter  xliii[i].  25  Arise  vp,  Lord  ;  whi  dwellestou?  c  1386 
Chaucer  Nuns  Pr.  T.  330  Thilke  tale  is  al  to  longe  for  to 
telle,  And  eek  it  is  ny  day,  I  may  nat  dwelle.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  xi.  vii,  I  drede  we  dwelle  ouer  longe  from 
the  sege. 

4.  To  abide  or  continue  for  a  time,  in  a  place, 
state,  or  condition.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1200  Ormin  5576  Himm  reowepp  patt  he  dwellepp  her 
Swa  swipe  lange  onn  eorpe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  393 
Sir,  dwelle  withe  vus,  for  it  is  nerhand  night,  c  1380 
Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  318  Crist  duelled  in  preyere  al  pe 
ny3t.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  66  If  any 
sergeaunt  . .  dwelle  in  arerages,  he  to  be  sent  into  the 
ward  of  Marchalcye.  1550  Crowley  Epigr.  26  They  be 
determined  styll  in  their  synne  to  dwell.  1596  Shaks. 
Merck.  V.  1.  iii.  157  lie  rather  dwell  in  my  necessitie.  1670 
Brooks  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  390  A  man.. would  dwell  in  this 
contemplation  of  heaven,  and  be  loath  to  come  out  of  it. 
1797  Godwin  Enquirer  1.  vi.  40  Their  lines  dwell  upon  our 
memory.  1896  J.  Davidson  Fleet  Street  Eclogues  25 
Fainter  Voices  Echo  about  the  air  and  dwell  and  die. 

+  b.  To  let  dwell :  to  let  (things)  remain  as  they 
are,  let  alone,  let  be.  Obs. 

ci 435  Torr.  Portugal  2105  Let  we  now  this  children 
dwelle,  And  speke  we  more  of  Desonelle. 

c.  Of  a  horse  :  (a)  To  be  slow  in  raising  the  feet 
from  the  ground  in  stepping.  ( b )  To  pause  before 
taking  a  fence. 

1737  Bracken  Fandery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  48  They.. are 
apt.  .to  interfere  or  cut,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  Ground  (as 
the  Jockeys  term  it).  Ibid.  76  The  Horse  that  takes  long 
Steps,  and  dwells  upon  the  Ground.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  14 
Feb.  206/1  Horses  that  ‘dwell*  at  their  fences  are  in  our 
opinion,  most  objectionable  hunters. 

d.  Meek.  To  pause.  See  Dwell  sb.  2. 

1836  [see  Dwelling  4].  1888  C.  P.  Brooks  Cotton  Manuf. 
61  The  slay  dwells  longer  at  the  healds  than  at  the  cloth. 

5.  To  dwell  on,  upon  (+  in)  :  to  spend  time  upon 
or  linger  over  (a  thing)  in  action  or  thought ; 
to  remain  with  the  attention  fixed  on  ;  now,  esp.  to 
treat  at  length  or  with  insistence,  in  speech  or 
writing;  also,  to  sustain  (a  note)  in  music.  (The 
most  frequent  current  use  in  speech.) 

[r  1400  Lanfrand s  Cirurg.  69  He  dwellide  on  pe  cure, 
and  I  wente  my  wey.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  11.  246  Thai 
chargyt  the  geyler  nocht  on  him  to  duell,  Bot  bryng  him 
wp  out  of  that  vgly  sell  To  jugisment]  1513  Douglas 
Adneis  1.  Prol.  246  Quhat  suld  I  langar  on  his  errouris  dwell  ? 
1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xliv.  (1887)  285  Not  to  dwel 
longer  on  this  point.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  v.  iii.  100 
Enterchange  of  sweet  Discourse,  Which  so  long  sundred 
Friends  should  dwell  vpon.  1652  J.  Wright  tr.  Camus' 
Nature's  Paradox  222  Not  to  dwell  any  longer  in  these 
lawless  proceedings.  1709  Steele  TatlerNo.  28  r  13  That 
Letter  dwells  upon  the  Unreasonableness  of  the  Allies. 
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1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  33  The  mind .  .can  make  the 
eye  dwell  on  the  more  pleasing  parts.  1834  Medwin  Angler 
in  Wales  1.  274  Now  she  dwells  on  a  single  note.  1848  Mill 
Pol.  Econ.  1.  v.  §  3  (1876)  42  This  proposition  requires  to  be 
somewhat  dwelt  upon.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  495 
[Plato]  is  constantly  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  regular 
classification. 

+  6.  To  continue  in  existence,  to  last,  persist ;  to 
remain  after  others  are  taken  or  removed.  Obs. 

13. .  Guy  Wa-rw.  (Caius)  294  Yf  I  my  sorowe  hir  doo  not 
telle,  Allas,  wrecche,  how  shall  y  duelle?  1393  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees)  I.  186,  I  will  that  this  place  dwell  still  to  my  wyfe 
and  to  my  childer.  c  1400  Lanfrand s  Cirurg.  49  For  so 
pe  schap  of  pe  lyme  [s=Iimb]  mai  dwelle  faire  and  strengere. 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  83,  I  have  chosen  30U  alle, 
that  3e  gon  and  beren  fruyte,  and  30m*  fruyte  may  dwellyn. 

7.  To  remain  (in  a  house,  country,  etc.)  as  in  a 
permanent  residence ;  to  have  one’s  abode ;  to 
reside,  ‘ live’.  (Now  mostly  superseded  by  live  in 
spoken  use ;  but  still  common  in  literature.) 

c  1250  Gen.  #  Ex.  1106  Quile  Sat  loth  dwelledde  Sor.  1303 
R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  Prol.  65  Y  dwelled  yn  pe  pryorye 
Fyftene  ^ere  yn  cumpanye.  1470-85  Malory  A  rthur\.  xvii, 
His  mayster  Bleyse  that  dwelde  in  Northumberland.  1574 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  156  The  tenemente.  .wherein  George 
Taylor  lately  dwelled.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xxxviii. 
240  The  King  that  dwelleth  in  Heaven.  1798  Wordsw.  We 
are  Seven ,  Two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell,  And  two  are  gone  to 
sea.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  §  1.  3  As  they  fought  side 
by  side  on  the  field,  so  they  dwelled  side  by  side  on  the  soil. 

transf.  and  fig.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  294  Bot  na 
drede  in  pair  hertes  may  dwelle.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione 
11.  i.  40  Reste  in  pe  passion  of  crist,  &  dwelle  gladly  in  hys 
holy  woundes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  250  Farewel  happy 
Fields  Where  Joy  for  ever  dwells.  1751  Jortin  Servi.  (1771) 
IV.  i.  114  A  faith  which  dwells  in  the  heart.  1847  A.  M. 
Gilliam  Trav.  Mexico  177,  I  admire  the  love  of  country 
that  dwells  in  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen. 

+  8.  trans.  To  occupy  as  a  place  of  residence; 
to  inhabit.  Obs. 

1520  Sir  R.  Elyot  Will  in  Elyot's  Gov.  (1883)  I.  App.  A. 
315  The  tenement  that  she  dwellith  in  Sarum.  1671  Milton 
P.R.  1.  330 We.  .Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrained  by  want. 
1799  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  139  And  npw  I 
dwell  the  cloister,  sweep  the  ailes. 

+  9.  To  cause  to  abide  in.  Obs. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  487  The  promise  of  the  Father, 
who  shall  dwell  His  Spirit  within  them. 

Hence  Dwelling  ppl.  a .,  remaining,  lasting, 
abiding  ;  +  Dwelt  ppl.  a.,  inhabited. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  293  Apostlis  chosen 
preestis.  .and  maden  hem  dwellinge  curatis.  1610  Brough¬ 
ton  Job  xxxiv.  13  Who  settled  all  the  dwelt-land.  1650 
Trapp  Comm.  Lev.  xix.  17  The  neglect  of  this  dutie  breeds 
dwelling  suspicions.  1872  A.  Shadwell  in  J.  E.  Morgan 
University  Oars  [  1873)  316  The  blade  long  enough  in  the 
water  to  secure  a  dwelling  stroke. 

Dwell,  sb.  Also  4  duell,  dwel.  [f.  Dwell  v. 
(Cf.  ON.  dvol  stay,  delay.)]  The  action  or  an  act 
of  dwelling. 

+  1.  Delay,  stay,  stoppage.  Without e(ii  dwell : 

without  delay,  straightway.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2831  Ne  mak  3ee  in  pe  plain  na  duell. 
Ibid.  12992  Fie  sathanas,  wit-vten  duell.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  648  ]>e  iantail  kny3t.  .spak  with-oute  duelle.  Ibid. 
2646  pat  myn  host  may  come  withoute  dwel. 

2.  Mech.  A  slight  pause  in  the  motion  of  a  part 
of  a  machine  to  give  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  operation  effected  by  the  particular  part.  b. 
The  brief  continuation  of  pressure  in  taking  an 
impression  with  a  hand-press. 

1841  Specif.  Darker' s  Patent  No.  9065.  7  A  dwell  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  to  insert  the  wire  [in  a  carpet  loom].  1885 
Specif,  f.  Jardine's  Patent  No.  4960.  4,  I  am  enabled  to 
give  a  similar  rest  or  dwell  to  the  carriages  at  each  ex¬ 
tremity  of  their  motion.  1890  Iron  XXXV.  269/1  This 
positive  standstill  lasts,  .during  the  whole  portion  of  the 
stroke  [of  the  press],  which  is  technically  called  the  dwell. 

Dweller  (dwe*tai).  [f.  Dwell  v.  l-er1.] 

1.  One  who  dwells  or  resides  (in  a  place) ;  an 
inhabitant,  resident. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xviii.  3  Alle  3ee  dwelleris  of  the  world. 
£■1460  Fortescue  <$•  Lint.  Mon.  vi.  (1885)  123  Dwellers 
vppon  owre  costes.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  2  §  1  The 
owner  or  dweller  of  the  howse  . .  then  beyng  theryn.  1674 
N.  Fairfax  Bulk  Selv.  186  Enough  to  hold  all  the 
dwellers  of  it  and  their  children.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  1.  332 
The  rude  dwellers  on  the  mountain-heights.  1834  Lytton 
Pompeii  1.  v,  The  dwellers  in  a  sunny  clime. 

2.  With  on  :  see  Dwell  v.  5. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  exxv,  Dwellers  on  form  and  favour. 

3.  A  horse  that  ‘  dwells  ’  at  a  fence. 

1885  Sat.  Rev.  34  Feb.  206/1  Dwellers  require  very  care¬ 
ful  handling,  for . .  if  hurried  at  their  fences  they  will  run  into 
them  instead  of  jumping. 

Hence  +  Dwe'lleress,  a  female  dweller.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Jer.  xxi.  13  To  thee,  dwelleresse  [c  1440 
MS.  Bodl.  277  dwelstere]  of  the  sadde  valey,  and  wilde  feld. 

Dwelling  (dwe'lig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Dwell  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Dwell. 

1 1.  Delaying,  delay ;  tarrying.  Obs. 

c  1300  Havelok  1352  Loke  that  thou  dwellen  nouth : 
Dwelling  haueth  ofte  scathe  wrouth.  c  1330  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4965  Bot  com,  &  make  no  dwellynge. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  metr.  i.  1  (Camb.  MS.)  Myn  vn- 
pietous  lyf  draweth  a  long  vnagreable  dwellynges  [ingratas 
moras ]  in  me.  c  1475  Rauf  Coiljcar  239  For  my  dwelling  to 
nicht,  I  dreid  me  for  blame. 

b.  With  on,  upon  :  see  Dwell  v.  5. 

1832  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  I.  ix.  380  It  will  not 
bear  dwelling  upon. 
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2.  Continued,  esp.  habitual,  residence ;  abode. 
Also  fig. 

1382  Wyclif  Dan.  v.  21  With  feeld  assis  his  dwellynge 
was.  £*1400  Rom.  Rose  6208  Ne  no  wight  may,  by  my 
clothing,  Wite  with  what  folk  is  my  dwellyng.  1586  A.  Day 
Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  51  My  dwelling  with  Master  L. 
continued,  .even  to  this  present  day.  1648  Gage  West  I nd. 
xviii.  124  The  healthiest  and  pleasantest  place  of  dwelling 
that  ever  I  came  into. 

t  b.  ‘  Residence’,  accommodation.  Obs. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <$*  Lim.  Mon. xvii.  (1885)151  He  hath 
be  pe  yere  iij.  li.  xd,  be  sydes  his  dwellynge  in  pe  logge. 
x535  Coverdale  2  Kings  ii.  19  There  is  good  dwellynge  in 
this  cite,  .but  the  water  is  euell. 

3.  cotter.  A  place  of  residence ;  a  dwelling-place, 
habitation,  house. 

134°  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1368  Na  syker  duellyng  fynde 
we  here.  1382  Wyclif  John  xiv.  2  In  the  hous  of  my  fadir 
ben  manye  dwellingis.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  594/41 
Mansio ,  a  dwellynge.  1535  Coverdale  i  Esdras  ix.  37  The 
children  of  Israel  were  in  their  dwellynges.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  749  They  have  no  dwelling  but  their 
boats.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  183  Good  will  To  future  men, 
and  in  thir  dwellings  peace.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle 
43,  I  went  back  to  my  Dwelling.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola 
1.  xx,  A  street  of  high  silent-looking  dwellings. 
fig.  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  1.  (1701)  40/1  Enclosed  in 
the  narrow  dwelling  of  the  Mind.  1713  Berkeley  Guar¬ 
dian  No.  3  F  1  That  bosom  which  ought  to  be  the  dwelling 
of  sanctity  and  devotion. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dwelling  cave,  chamber, 
cottage ,  space ,  +  stead,  tent,  etc. ;  dwelling  action 
(see  Dwell  v.  4  d).  Also  Dwelling-house, -place. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14709  (Gott.)  His  duelling  stede  sal  last 
in  hell,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxxviii.  17  Na  duellynge 
stede  haf  i  here.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  793  The 
Sea-tortoises  of  India  are  so  big,  that  with  one  of  them  they 
cover  a  dwelling  Cottage.  1718  Berkeley  TourinltalyWks. 
1871  IV.  593  The  dwelling-seat  of  the  Prince  of  Caserta.  1780 
Coxe  Russ.  Disc.  132  One  of  the  dwelling-caves  of  the 
savages.  1836  Specif.  Stansf eld's  Patent  No.  7130.  2  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  gradual  pressure  and  dwelling  action  of  the  lay  or 
slay.  1891  Mo?ith  LXXIII.  25  Freight-cars . .  turned  into 
dwelling-caves  for  the  ballast-men. 

Hence  DweTlingless  a.,  without  a  dwelling; 
possessing  or  containing  no  dwelling. 

1882  Blackiu.  Mag.  Feb.  244  A  melancholy  expanse — tree¬ 
less,  dwellingless,  manless.  1894  Month  May  68  Whether 
they  be  styled  dwellers  in  waggons,  or  be  dwellingless. 

Dwe  lling-house.  A  house  occupied  as  a 
place  of  residence,  as  distinguished  from  a  house 
of  business,  warehouse,  office,  etc. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  iii  She  mote  make  god 
mercyfull  to  vs,  that  was  made  hys  dwellynge  howse.  1592 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  238  Makinge  his  barnes  into  dwellyn 
houses.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  6  You  must 
chuse  the  higest  peece  of  ground  to  build  your  dwelling 
house  vpon.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  II.  190 
Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians  there  are.  .dwelling- 
houses,  1893  Selous  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  251  A  comfort¬ 
able  dwelling-house  and  several  outhouses. 

Dwelling-place.  A  place  of  abode. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  197  ]>ei..han  not  here  a 
dwellynge-place  for  evere.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  viii.  32 
Na  kirk,  ne  na  chapell,  ne  oper  dwellyng  place.  1551  T. 
Wilson  Logike  (1580)  78  b,  None  can  tell  almoste  now  a 
daies,  where  the  good  menne  dooe  dwell.  Or  if  thei  have 
dwellyng  places  still,  yet  fewe  can  finde  them  at  home. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  57  For  thir  dwelling  place  Accept 
this  dark  opprobrious  Den  of  shame.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har. 
iv.  clxxvii,  Oh  !  that  the  Desart  were  my  dwelling  place. 
1889  Jessopp  Coming  of  Friars  iii.  119  The  monastery  was 
the  common  dwelling-place ;  the  convent  was  the  society  of 
persons  inhabiting  it. 

t  Dwelster.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dwell  v.  +  -ster.] 
A  female  dweller. 
c  1440  [see  Dwelleress]. 

+  Dwelth.  Obs.  Also  3  dweoletS,  dweoluhtte, 
dweol'Se.  [OE.  type  *dweluSa,  *dweolutia,  from 
root  dwel- :  see  Dwele,  Dwell.]  Error,  delusion. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  224  pet  heo  was  igon  a  dweoleS  \v.r.  o 
dweole],  a  1240  Ureisun  93  in  Cott.  Horn.  195  Alle  kunnes 
dweoluhfie.  Ibid.  148  pet.  .ne  clweolSe  me  ne  derie.  c  1420 
Chron .  Vilod.  3149  So  seke  he  was  |?at  he  speke  o  dwelthe. 

t  Dweo  mercrseft.  Obs.  [f.  OE.  *dwimer, 
*dweomer,  in  gedwimer,  gedwomer  illusion,  sorcery, 
necromancy,  gedwimer e  juggler,  sorcerer  +  erseft, 
Craft.]  Jugglery,  magic  art. 

c  1205  Lay.  30634  And  Peluz  hit  wiste  anan  Jnirh  his 
dweomer-craeften. 

Dweomerlayk  =  prec.  :  see  Deheblayk. 
Dwer,  var.  Dower  sb. 1  Obs. 
t  Dwere.  Obs.  Also  dwer.  [Etymology  un¬ 
known.  (Cf.  Diswere.)]  Doubt,  dread. 

c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  1165  Thou  seyde  to 
hem  thei  shulde  not  be  in  dwere  What  thei  shulde  speke. 
t  144a  Hylton  Scnla  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xi,  Ther- 
fore  fallen  some  in  dowte  and  dwere  . .  wheder  they  synned 
in  tyme  of  temptacyon  or  noo.  c  1450  Lonelich  C,ratl\w\. 
18  Thus  bothe  the  ladyes  Enterid  were  in  that  same  Abbey 
with-Owten  dwere.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  Prol.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
17  Alle  woundere  sore  and  have  gret  dwere.  c  1460  Tmvne- 
ley  Myst.  (Surtees)  302  That  maide  us  alle  to  be  in  dwere. 

Dwerf,  dwergh,  dwerowe,  obs.  ff.  Dwarf. 
Dwete,  obs.  form  of  Duty. 

+  Dwild.  Obs.  Also  3  {Orm.)  dwilde,  dwillde. 
[OE.  dwyld  { dwila )  :—*d{w)ultSi  { -.—dhulli),  from 
u-  grade  of  *t Iwelan  to  err :  see  Dwell,  Dwale.] 
Error,  heresy. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1122  Feole  dwild  wearen  Jeseo^en  and 
geheord.  Ibid.  an.  1129  Nu  waerS  swa  mycel  dwyld  on 
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Cristendom.  1x200  Ormin  11147  purrh  haspenndom  and 
dwilde.  [Also  in  10  other  places.] 

Dwindle  (dwi-nd’l),  v.  [A  dimin.  derivative 
of  Dwine  v. :  cf.  Kindle  vd  Prob.  of  dialect 
origin  :  in  Shaks.,  but  little  used  before  1650.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  smaller  and  smaller ;  to 
shrink,  waste  away,  decline. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  hi.  iii.  3  Bardolph,  am  I  not 
falne  away  vilely.,  doe  I  not  bate?  doe  I  not  dwindle? 
1605  —  Macb.  1.  iii.  23  Wearie  Seu’  nights,  nine  times 
nine,  Shall  he  dwindle,  peake,  and  pine.  1649  Blithe 
Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1652)  107  Corne  will  fall  flat  and 
dwindle  or  rot.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Middlesex  (R.), 
It  grindeth  the  grain  beforehand,  making  it  to  dwindle 
away  almost  to  nothing.  1711  Budgell  Sped.  No  150  p  1 
Little  Insults  and  Contempts,  which,  .seem  to  dwindle  into 
nothing  when  a  Man  offers  to  describe  them.  1764  Goldsm. 
Trav .  126  Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
1831  Earl  ok  Elgin  in  Croker  Papers  15  July,  [The]  Op¬ 
position  . .  dwindling  down  to  thirty  or  forty.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  285  The  party  which  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  had  rallied  round  Athol  had  dwindled  away  to  no¬ 
thing.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  163  Polygamist  peo¬ 
ples.  .dwindle  in  numbers. 

In  /zz. //&.  (constructed  with  be),  denoting  the  resulting 
condition.  (See  also  2.) 

a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vm.  §  145  The  rest  were 
dwindled  away.  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem. 
Ser.  <§•  Com.  130  Honour  and  Arms,  .is  now  almost  dwindled 
into  an  Airy  nothing.  1863  Kingsley  Water-Bab.  iii.  (1878) 
134  Whether  the  fall  be  dwindled  to  a  single  thread. 

b .fig.  To  decline  in  quality,  value,  or  estima¬ 
tion  ;  to  degenerate,  1  sink  \ 

1678  Butler  Hud.  iii.  ii.  644  For  Saints  in  Peace  degene¬ 
rate  And  dwindle  down  to  reprobate,  a  1704  T.  Brown 
Sat.  Fr.  King  NVs.  1730  I.  59  Thou  that  hast  look’d  so 
fierce,  and  talk’d  so  big,  In  thy  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a 
Whig.  1757  Burke  A bridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  1842  II. 
517  The  ancient  prsetors  dwindled  into  his  legates.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  142  The  writers  dwindle  into  mere 
annalists  whose  view  is  bounded  by  the  abbey  precincts. 

t  c.  To  shrink  (with  fear).  Obs.  rare.  (Prob.  a 
misuse  owing  to  two  senses  of  shrink.) 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  v.  iv,  Fac.  Did  you  not  heare  the 
coyle,  About  the  dore?  Sub.  Yes,  and  I  dwindled  with  it. 

2.  trans.  To  reduce  gradually  in  size,  cause  to 
shrink  into  small  dimensions. 

#1661  Fuller  Worthies  iii.  (1662)  56  Divine  Justice,  in¬ 
sensibly  dwingling  their  Estates.  1679  Prot.  Conformist 
4  These  Monsters .  .have  dwindled  the  Wolf  into  a  Fox. 
1710  Piet,  of  Malice  12  Dwindling  the  Prince  below  the 
Pigmy  Size.  1867  G.  Gilfillan  Night  1.  13  Like  a  star. . 
When  dwindled  by  the  moon  to  small  sharp  point. 

Hence  Dwindling*  vbl.  sb.  and  p pi.  a. ;  Dwind- 
ler,  one  who  dwindles  ;  Dwi  ndlement  ( nonce - 
wdA,  dwindling,  shrinking. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  11.  ii.  38  The  Monks  were,  .not 
dwindlers,  but  of  ample  size.  1664  H.  More  Antid.  Idol. 
73  I lluminatrix  cordium.  .would  be  but  a  dwindling  Title. 
1857  H.  Reed  Led.  Brit.  Poets  II.  xv.  200  A  dwarfish  and 
dwindling  race.  1863  Mrs.  Oliphant  Salem  Ch.  i.  22  With 
a  sensation  of  dreadful  dwindlement.  1884  Spectator  12 
July  902/1  The  dwindling  of  their  majority. 

Dwi  ndle,  sb.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  process 
of  dwindling  ;  gradual  diminution  or  decline,  b. 
concr.  A  dwindled  or  shrunken  object. 

1779-81  Johnson  L.  P Milton  Wks.  II.  128  The  hope  of 
every  day  growing  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  posterity. 
1782  Elpminston  Martial  iii.  xciii.  173  Three  hairs,  and 
four  teeth,  are  the  dwindle  Fell  Chronus  allows  thy  com¬ 
mand.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Dwindle ,  a  poor  sickly  child. 
Kent. 

Dwindled  (dwi-nd’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED  1 .]  That  has  wasted  away,  or  become  gradually 
less  ;  shrunken  ;  reduced  to  insignificance. 

1602  Marston  Ant.  ty  Mel.  1.  Wks.  1856  I.  14  He  hath 
a  dwindled  legge.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX. 
86  The  degenerate  and  pusillanimous  impatience  of  our 
dwindled  race.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  A  poor 
dwindled  dwarf.  1850  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iii.  vii.  97 
This  dwindled  Humanity  of  ours. 

t  Dwindling  idwi-ndligl,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
Dwindle  +  -ing3;  cf.  Dwining  jA]  A  thing 
that  dwindles  or  has  dwindled  away. 

a  1653  Plat  Garden  of  Eden  (1653)  39  Your  pompions 
will  prove  but  dwindlings. 

Dwine  (dwain),  v.  Now  Sc.,  dial.,  and  arch. 
Forms:  i  dwinan,  3-8  dwyne,  (4  duin(e,  5 
dwynne,  6  dwinne,  Sc.  duyn(e),  4-  dwine. 
[OE.  dwinan ,  divan,  dwinen,  an  original  Teut. 
strong  vb.,  represented  by  ON.  dvina  (Sw.  dvina, 
MDu.  dwinen,  early  mod. Du.  dwijnen  (Kilian 
1599'),  Du.  verdwijnen  to  vanish,  disappear), 
MLG.  and  LG.  dwinen.  The  strong  inflexions  are 
not  found  after  OE.  period.  Cf.  also  Fordwine.] 

1.  intr .  To  waste  or  pine  away ;  to  decline  in 
vigour,  languish,  fade,  wither. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  82  Donne  dwine]?  seo  wamb  sona. 
£1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  506/35  Tabuerunt,  dwinan. 
«  1300  Cursor  M.  23695  Wit  sere  colurs ;  }?at  neuermar  sal 
dime  ne  duine;  c  1350  Will.  Pato'tie  578  Sche  dwined 
awaie  bo)>e  daies  and  ni5tes.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks.  II.  34  [It]  come)?  above  )?e  erj?e  soone,  but  it  dwyne)? 
anoon.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  ix.  vii,  149  Lyke  as  the 
purpour  flour.  .Dwynis  away,  as  it  doith  faid  or  de.  a  1598 
Rollock  Sel.  Whs.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  591  John’s  faith  and 
Peter’s  zeal  were  languishing  and  dwining.  a  1605  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Misc.  Poems  xxii.  4  My  hevy  hairt,  Quhilk  daylie 
duyns,  hot  nevir  dees,  a  1818  Macneii.l  Poet.  Whs.  (1844) 
98  See  how^  he’s  dwining  wi’  care.  1825  Brockett  N.  C. 
Gloss.,  Dwine ,  to  pine,  to  be  in  a  decline  or  consumption. 


18 86  Lady  Verney  in  Gd.  Wot'ds  181  Put  the  plant  into 
a  splendid .  .vase,  in  which  it  dwined  and  dwindled.  1889 
Spectator  21  Dec.,  A  race,  which  ..  must,  to  use  a  fine 
though  half-forgotten  word,  begin  to  dwine  away. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  pine  or  waste  away.  rare. 

1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie  <$*  Slae  752  His  deidly  drouth  ; 
Quhilk  pynis  him,  and  dwynis  him  To  deid.  1894  Crockett 
Raiders  (ed.  3)  360,  I  will  dwine  your  flesh  on  your  bones. 

Hence  Dwined  ppl.  a.  ;  Dwining  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. ;  also  Dwine  sb.,  decline,  wane. 

la  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  360  Drye  and  dwyned  al  for 
elde.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  ( 1821)  II.  60  Ambrose 
..fell  in  ane  dwinand  seiknes.  1583  Stanyhurst  ASueis 

II.  (Arb.)  61  His  old  dwynd  carcas.  1718  Wodrow  Corr. 
(1843)  II.  403  Ourdwining,  sinking  condition.  1820  Blackw. 
Mag.  June  280,  I’  the  dwine  o’  the  moon.  1830  Scott 
Demonol.  ix.  289  For  long  dwining  and  ill  heal. 

+  D winning,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Dwine  v.  + 
-ING  3.]  One  who  pines  away,  a  sickly  creature. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1752  Slike  a  dwinyng,  a  dwa3e,  and 
a  dwer3e  asbi-selfe. 

Dwle,  Dwly,  obs.  forms  of  Dole  sb.2,  Duly. 

Dwme,  Dwole,  obs.  forms  of  Doom,  Dwale. 

Dwr,  Dwresse,  obs.  forms  of  Door,  Duress. 

Dwrfe,  obs.  form  of  Dwarf. 

Dwt.,  abbreviation  for  pennyweight :  see  D. 

Dwte,  Dwwe,  obs.  forms  of  Duty,  Due. 

i>y>  obs.  form  of  Die. 

Dya,  Dya-,  var.  Dia  Obs.  drug  ;  obs.  f.  Dia-. 

Dyad  (dorsed).  Also  7  diad.  [ad.  L.  dyas, 
dyad-,  a.  Gr.  dvas,  5va5-,  the  number  two.] 

1.  The  number  two ;  a  group  of  two ;  a  couple. 
Cf.  Du  ad  1. 

1675  R.  Burthogge  Caiisa  Dei  244  Now  a  Monad  and 
a  Diad,  or  One  and  Two,  makes  Three.  1678  Cudworth 
Intell.  Syst.  372  The  Writer.. doth  affirm  Pythagoras  to 
have  asserted  Two  Substantial  Principles  Self-existent, 
a  Monad  and  a  Dyad.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  (1849) 
37  Pythagoras  likewise  inculcated  the  famous  numerical 
system  of  the  monad,  dyad,  and  triad.  1885  F.  Hall  in 
Ballantyne' s  Sdnkhy a  Aphorisms  224  The  gross  product  of 
Nature,  viz.,  the  great  elements  and  the  dyad  of  bodies. 

2.  In  specific  uses  :  a.  Chem.  An  atom,  radical, 
or  element  that  has  the  combining  power  of  two 
units,  i.  e.  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

1865  Reader  1  Apr.  372/2  Each  of  these  atoms  combines 
usually  with  three  monads,  or  with  one  dyad  and  one 
monad.  1873  Fownes ’  Chem.  (ed.  11)  250  Sulphur,  selenium, 
and  tellurium,  are  usually  regarded  as  dyads. 

b.  Biol.  A  secondary  unit  of  organization  con¬ 

sisting  of  an  aggregate  of  monads.  Hence  dyad- 
deme.  1883  [see  Deme]. 

c.  Pros.  A  group  of  two  lines  having  different 
rhythms. 

1885  B.  L.  Gildersleeve  Pindar  p.  liii,  Dyads  and  triads 
there  are  in  Pindar,  but  they  do  not  disturb  the  rhythmical 
working  of  the  odes. 

3.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  =  Dyadic. 

1869  Roscoe  Eton.  Chem.  266  Copper  is  a  dyad  element. 
1881  Athenaeum  26  Mar.  433/1  He  has  also  prepared  the 
hydrate  and  oxalate  of  the  dyad  radical  (C2  H2  Hg3  O2). 

Dyad,  Dy af,  Dyap,  ME.  (Kentish)  forms  of 

Dead,  Deaf,  Death. 

Dyadeeme,  obs.  form  of  Diadem. 

Dyadic  (daiae’dik),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  Gr.  SvaSiK-os  of 
the  number  two.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dyad  or 
group  of  two.  Dyadic  arithmetic :  binary  arith¬ 
metic,  in  which  the  radix  is  2.  Dyadic  disyntheme : 
see  Duadic. 

I727_5I  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  A  rithmetic ,  Binary  or  Dyadic 
Arithmetic  is  that,  wherein  only  two  figures,  unity,  or  1, 
and  o,  are  used.  1800  Monthly  Mag.  X.  43  The  dyadic 
arithmetic  proposes  to  express  all  numbers  by  two  char¬ 
acters,  1  and  o..  .Thus,  1  is  represented  by  1,  2  by  10,  4  by 
100,  and  8  by  1000.  1882  Schaff  Encycl.  Rclig.  Knowl. 

III.  2395  Up  to  360,  the  whole  development  [of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity]  was  markedly  dyadic. 

b.  Chem.  Of  the  atomic  constitution  of  a  dyad. 

1873  Fownes ’  Chem.  395  Cadmium,  like  zinc,  is  d3radic. 

B.  sb.  =  Dyadic  arithmetic. 

[1845  J.  M.  Mackie  Leibnitz  187  Leibnitz  invented  the 
Dyadik  or  reckoning  with  zero  and  unity.] 

Dyakis-dodecahedron  (dorakisid^dHva- 
hrdq?n).  Cryst.  [f.  Gr.  8va/as  twice,  f.  5vo  two 
+  Dodecahedron.]  A  crystalline  form  contained 
by  twenty- four  trapezoidal  planes  having  two  sides 
equal ;  =  Diplohedron,  Diploid. 

1881  H.  Bauerman  Textbh.  Syst.  Min.  54  The  same  rela¬ 
tion  holds  good  with  its  hemihedral  form,  the  dyakisdode- 
cahedron  which  under  similar  conditions  passes  into  a  pen¬ 
tagonal  dodecahedron.  1883  M.  F.  Heddle  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVI.  355  The  dyakisdodecahedron  ..  has  twelve 
short,  twelve  long,  and  twenty-four  intermediate  edges. 

Dyakne,  obs.  form  of  Deacon. 

Dyal-,  Dyam-,  Dyap-  :  see  Dial-,  etc. 

Dyarcliy  (daraiki).  [Another  spelling  of 
Diarchy,  of  less  etymological  authority.]  = 
Diarchy  ;  government  by  two  rulers. 

1885  Academy  10  Oct.  231/2  The  imperial  government  is 
a  Dyarchy,  says  Dr.  Mommsen.  1886  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  I. 
350  The  ‘  dyarchy  *  of  senate  and  emperor  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Dyas  (duraes).  GeoJ.  [a.  Gr.  see  Dyad. 
After  Trias.’]  A  name  for  the  Permian  system. 

1876  Page  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xv.  273  The  lower  red 
sandstones  and  magnesian  limestones — the  Dyas  or  double 
group  of  German  geologists.  1887  Athenaeum  29  Jan.  163/2 


In  the  place  of  Murchison’s  term  ‘  Permian ’.  .he  follows 
continental  geologists  in  using  Marcou’s  rather  awkward 
word  ‘  Dyas  ’. 

Hence  Dyassic  (doiise’sik),  a.,  Permian. 

1878  Lawrence  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  105  Rocks  be¬ 
longing  unmistakably  to  the  Rothliegende  or  Dyassic  age. 

Dyaster,  Dyastole :  see  Dia-. 

Dyat(t,  obs.  form  of  Diet. 

Dyaue,  ME.  (Kentish1)  form  of  Deaf. 

Dyeare,  obs.  form  of  Diker. 

Byce,  dice  (dais),  adv.  ATaut.  [History  ob¬ 
scure.]  Assumed  to  mean  ‘  thus  ’. 

c' i860  H.  Stuart  Seamans  Catech.  40  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  ‘  very  well  thus  ’ ;  ‘  dice  and  no  higher  ’  ?  Her  head 
is  in  a  very  good  direction,  but  no  closer  to  the  wind.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bh.  s.  v.,  ‘  Very  Well  Dyce.’  (See 
Thus.)  Ibid.,  Tims ,  Very  Well  Thus,  or  Dyce ,  the  order 
to  the  helmsman  to  keep  the  ship  in  her  present  direction, 
when  sailing  close-hauled. 

Dyce,  dyeer,  obs.  forms  of  Dice,  Dicer. 
Dych(e,  Dyeht,  Dyeke,  obs.  ff.  Ditch,  Dight, 
Dike.  Dyetee,  -ye,  obs.  forms  of  Ditty  sb. 
Dydapper,  -dopper,  obs.  ff.  Didapper. 
Dyde,  obs.  form  of  Dead,  Deed,  Did,  Died. 
Dye  (dai),  sb.  Forms  :  1  d6as,  ddah,  3-4  dehe, 
6-9  die,  7-  dye.  [OE.  had  diag,  ddah  fern.,  gen. 
deage  (:— OTeut .*daugd-),  for  which  a  ME.  dehe( = 
dea$e,de}e)  is  known  in  I3thc.  This  would  give  later 
deye,  dey,  also  (as  with  Die  v.  and  Eye)  dye ,  die. 
The  word  is  not  known  thenceforth  till  the  16th  c., 
when  we  find  die  :  see  the  vb. 

(The  OTeut.  *daugd-  indicates  an  ablaut  series  deug-, 
dang -,  dug-,  Aryan  *dheuk-,  etc.,  to  which  Kluge  (Engl. 
Stud.  XI.  511)  refers  also  L .  fiicus,  and  fucare  to  dye.)] 

1.  Colour  or  hue  produced  by,  or  as  by,  dyeing ; 
tinge,  hue. 

c  1000 /Elfric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  152/18  Tinctura ,  deah. 
c  1000  /Elfric  Horn.  II.  254  Se  wolen-reada  wsefels  ..  mid 
<5aere  dea$e  hi  we.  a  1300  Prayer  to  Our  Lady  20  in  O.  E.' 
Misc.  193  And  mi  tohte  rude  iturnd  al  in-to  o#re  dehe 
[ rimes  bisehe,  ehe,  leihe].  1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.) 
41  Girt  with  a  crimson  roobe  of  brightest  die.  1663  Butler 
Hud.  1.  i.  243  His  tawny  Beard  In  . .  cut  and  dye  so  like  a 
Tile.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <$•  P.  24  Till .  .we  ploughed 
deeper  Water,  North  East,  of  a  Cserulean  dye.  1706 
Addison  Rosamond  11.  iii,  Deck’d  with  flow’rs  of  various 
dies.  1740  Somerville  Hobbinol  iii.  358  Fragrant  Spice, 
or  Silks  of  costly  Die.  1812  J.  Wilson  Isle  of  Palms  111.  88 
Wings  and  crests  of  rainbow  dyes. 

b.  fig.  Chiefly  in  such  phrases  as  a  crime,  fact, 
etc.  of  blackest  or  deepest  dye,  and  the  like. 

1601  Cornwallyf.s  Ess.  xvii,  I  never  yet  saw  griefe  of  so 
deepe  a  Dye.  1605  Try  all  Chev.  iii.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
III.  314  True  vertuesdye  is  such  That  malice  cannot  stayne 
nor  envy  tuch.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1 677)  244 
A  Treason  of  an  ugly  dye.  1752  A.  Murphy  Gray  s-Imi 
Jrnl.  No.  5.  §  1  A  Fact.. of  as  Glaring  a  Die  as  I  have 
ever  known.  1819  Mackintosh  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  2  Mar.  Wks. 
1846  III.  370  Crimes  ..  of  the  blackest  die.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  16  June  4/7  He  is  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye. 

2.  A  material  or  matter  used  for  dyeing ;  esp. 
colouring  matter  in  solution. 

c  1000  ./Elfric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  152/19  Coccus ,  read 
deah.  c  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  ibid.  244/30  Fucus ,  deaj  uel  tel^. 
1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  26  Wood  called 
Sorba,  much  like  Brasill,  but  makes  a  very  deep  dye.  1805 
Southey  Madoc  in  W.  xiv,  Cheese  of  curd-like  whiteness, 
with  no  foreign  die  Adulterate.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama 
Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  527  Dyes.. which  require  no  mordant,  are 
called  permanent  or  great  dyes.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  <5*  Pal. 
vi.  (1858)  269.  The  purple  shellfish  . .  supplied  the  Phoenician 
merchants  with  their  celebrated  dye. 

b.  As  a  constituent  or  property  of  the  cloth. 

1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  200  When  the  dye  is  very  fast, 
the  cloth  may  be  passed  repeatedly  through  the  machines 
.  .without  being  affected. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  dye-drug,  -pot,  -trial, 
-vat  (fiat)  ;  dye-bath,  dye-beck,  the  wide  shal¬ 
low  vessel  containing  the  dyeing  liquid  ;  also  the 
colouring  matter  therein  contained ;  dye-stone, 
an  iron  limestone,  used  as  a  dye  in  U.S. ;  dye¬ 
stuff,  dye-ware,  a  substance  which  yields  a  dye ; 
dye-works,  works  in  which  dyeing  is  carried  on. 
Also  Dye-house,  -wood. 

1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  III.  168  But  in  its  state  of  freshness 
its  volume  becomes  troublesome  in  the  *dye-bath.  Ibid.  I. 
61 1  The  mordant.,  is  apt  to  give  up  a  portion  from  the  cloth 
in  the  *dyebeck.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  iii.  198/2  A 
solution  of  it  is  made  in  the  dyebeck — a  long  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  dye  in  solution.  1842  Bischoff  Woollen 
Manuf.  II.  267  The  duties  upon  oil,  "dye-drugs,  and  every 
other  impost.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  (1644)  602  A 
blew  and  purple  scumme  that  riseth  on  the  *Dyfat  which 
is  taken  off  and  dried.  1675  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867 
V.  55  Wool  which  never  received  the  least  tincture  in  the 
dye-fat.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  225/1  "Dye-stuffs  can  pene¬ 
trate  the  minute  pores  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibres  only 
when  presented  to  them  in  a  state  of  solution.  1842  Bis¬ 
choff  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  41  Low  prices  of  oil  and  *dye- 
wares.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  226/2  Each  of  the  great  "dye- 
works  in  Alsace. 

Dye  (dsi),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  dyed  ;  pr.  pple. 
dyeing.  Forms  :  i  d^asian,  dd3ian,  4-5  deyen, 
deien,  dyen,  (5  dy}en,  dyne,  6  dei),  4-9  die, 
4-  dye.  [OE.  dtagian  (:— OTeut.  *daugdjan),  f. 
deag  Dye  sb.  (The  convenient  distinction  in  spell¬ 
ing  between  die  and  dye  is  quite  recent.  Johnson’s 
Diet,  spells  both  die ;  Addison  has  both  as  dye.)'] 
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1.  irans.  To  diffuse  a  colour  or  tint  through  ;  to 
tinge  with  a  colour  or  hue  ;  to  colour,  stain. 

a  1000  A  Id  helm  Gl.  (Napier,  O.  E.  Gl.)  I.  1208  Fucare , 
deagian.  Ibid.  5196  Inficere ,  deaghian.  Ibid.  5330  Colo - 
rat  is,  deagedum.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  viii. 
(1495)  866  Red  clothe  dieth  the  vtter  parti  of  water  yf  it  is 
layed  there  vnder.  Ibid.,  Many  thynges  dyeth  and  colour- 
yth  thynges  vvythout  and  not  wythin  :  as  it  fareth  in  peyn- 
ture.  c  1500  Mehtsine  xxxi.  229  The  dyches  watre  was  as 
tourned  &  dyed  with  theyre  blood.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x. 
1009  So  much  of  Death  her  thoughts  Had  entertaind,  as 
di’d  her  Cheeks  with  pale.  1720  Gay  Poems  (1745)  II.  258 
My  hands  with  blood  of  innocence  are  dy’d.  1826  Cooper 
Mohicans  (1829)  I.  iii.  45  It  fell,  dying  the  waters  with  its 
blood.  1892  Gardiner  Student’s  Hist.  Eng.  9  They  dyed 
their  faces  in  order  to  terrify  their  enemies. 

b.  spec .  To  impregnate  (any  tissue  or  the  like) 
with  a  colour,  to  fix  a  colour  in  the  substance  of, 
or  to  change  the  hue  of  by  a  colouring  matter. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Nun’s  Pr.  Epil.  12  Him  nedeth  nat  his 
colour  for  to  dyen  With  brasil.  c  1400  Lanfranc’s  Cirurg. 
180  pow  schalt  die  hise  heeris  if  pei  ben  white,  wip  tincture 
pat  ben  forseid.  1465  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Exp.  178  Saflfe 
he  axithe  alowanse  ffor  dyeynge  xvj.  }erdys  cloth  .xj .d. 
a  1577  Gascoigne  Flowers ,  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  309  Nor  useth 
art,  in  deing  of  hir  heare.  1654  tr.  Martini  s  Conq.  China 
34  Black  and  purple  horse-hair,  which  they  die  and  dress 
most  curiously.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <$-  Art  II. 
527  The  most  usual  stuffs  or  materials  which  are  required 
to  be  dyed,  are  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen. 

fig .  1576  Fleming  Panopl .  Epist.  418  As  it  were  dye 
your  wit  in  their  unchaungeable  colours,  a  1700  Dryden 
(J.),  All  white,  a  virgin  saint  she  sought  the  skies ;  For 
marriage,  though  it  sullies  not,  it  dies. 

c.  Phrase :  To  dye  in  (the)  wool,  in  grain,  to 
subject  to  the  action  of  a  colouring  matter  while 
the  material  is  in  the  raw  or  primitive  state  ;  the 
effect  of  which  is  more  thorough  and  lasting  than 
when  done  after  it  is  ‘  made  up  lit.  and  fig. 

c  1386  [see  sense  2  a].  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1676)  65-If 
he  had  not  through  institution  and  education  (as  it  were) 
died  in  wool  the  manners  of  children.  1679  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1449/4  A  peice  of  half  Ell  green  double  Camblet  dyed 
in  the  Wool.  1798  Edgeworth  Prad.  Educ.  II.  351  Dyed 
in  grain,  means  dyed  into  the  substance  of  the  material  so 
that  the  dye  can’t  be  washed  out. 

2.  Various  constructions  :  a.  with  the  colour  as 
object. 

C1386  Chaucer  Sqr.'s  T.  503  So  depe  in  greyn  he  dyed 
[Lansd.  deiede]  his  coloures.  c  1386  —  Frankl.  Prol.  53 
Colours  ne  knowe  I  none ..  But .  .swiche  as  men  dye  [so 
all  6  texts  ;  Wright  deyen]  or  peynte.  1530  Palsgr.  515/2 
This  dyer  dyeth  none  other  coloures  but  onely  scarlets.  ci6oo 
Shaks.  Sonn.  xcix,  The  purple  pride  . .  In  my  love’s  veins 
thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed.  1875  U re’s  Diet.  Arts  II.  173 
Green  . .  is  produced  by  dyeing  a  blue  over  a  yellow  or  a 
yellow  over  a  blue. 

b.  with  compleme7it :  To  dye  (a  thing)  red \  blue , 
etc.,  or  of  (f  into,  to)  some  colour. 

1412-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  v,  Whose  blewe  is  lightly 
dyed  into  grene.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Aij  b,  It  hade  need 
to  be  died  other  green  or  blwe.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  39 
A  stream  of  gore.. into  a  deepe  sanguine  dide  the  grassy 
grownd.  1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar 
1  Apr.,  They  die  their  nails  a  rose  colour.  1753  Chambers 
Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Dyeing ,  He  uses  it  daily  to  dye  any  thing 
woollen  to  a  scarlet  colour.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  164 
Moses  speaks  of  a  raiment  dyed  blue.  1883  Manch.  Guar¬ 
dian  30  Oct.  8/4  The  rain  . .  in  this  red  sandstone  country 
soon  dyes  the  stream  of  a  dark  red. 

c.  absol.  or  with  cornpl.  only. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  180  The  madre  and  woode 
that  dyers  take  on  hande  To  dyne  wyth.  1467  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  383  Wher  they  be  persones  ynogh  ..  to  dye, 
carde,  or  spynne.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  16  They 
call  drinking  deepe,  dying  Scarlet.  1862  Lindley  Sch.  Bot . 
56  Genista  tinctoria.  .Dyes  yellow. 

3.  intr.  for  pass.  To  take  a  colour  or  hue  (well 
or  badly)  in  the  process  of  dyeing. 

Mod.  This  material  dyes  very  well. 

Hence  Dyed  ppl.  a. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett .  vi.  9  Alderman  Cockeins  project  of 
transporting  no  White  Cloths  but  Died.  1863-72  Watts  Diet. 
Cheni.  II.  354  A  piece  of  dyed  cotton.  1876  A.  Arnold  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  June  30  A  henna-dyed  follower  of  Islam. 

Dye,  obs.  form  of  Die  v.  and  sb. 

Dyead,  Dyeath,  Dyeaue,  obs.  ff.  Dead, 
Death,  Deaf. 

Dyedral,  obs.  var.  Dihedral. 

Dye’-house  1.  The  building  in  which  a  dyer 
carries  on  his  work. 

1465  Mann.  §  Househ .  Exp.  179  Edward  Bernard  that 
dweld  in  hys  dyhowse.  1545  Act  37  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  12  §  9 
Wheare  anny  personne  shall  demyse  any  dyehouse  or  Brew- 
house.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3261/4  Some  of  them  Broke 
open  a  Dye-House  at  Bow.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S. 
VI.  xxx.  87  Trees,  useful  in  the  workshop  and  the  dye-house. 

Dye-house-,  dial.  var.  of  Dey-house  (Grose). 

Dyeing  (doi'irj),  vbl.  sb.  Also  6-9  dying, 
[f.  Dye  v.  +  -ing1.]  The  process  of  impregnating 
with  colour ;  esp.  the  fixing  of  colours  in  solution 
in  textile  and  other  absorbent  substances. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Horn.  II.  464  Ne  mihte  se  wuldorfulla  Salo¬ 
mon,  ne  nan  eorSlic  cyning  swa  wliti^e  deagunge  his  hrseg- 
lum  begytan  swa  swa  rose  hae.5.  1530  Palsgr.  213/2 
Dieng  with  colour,  taincture.  1548  Act  2  4-  3  Edw.  VI,  c. 
26  Preamb.,  White  Ashes,  .are  very  necessarie  . .  for  the. . 
dyinge  and  scowringe  of  wollen  clothe.  1731-59  Miller 
Card.  Diet.  (ed.  7)  s.  v.  Cxsalpinia,  The  Brasiletto  wood 
which  is  much  used  in  Dying.  1877  C.  O'Neill  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  VII.  570/2  The  term  dyeing  ..  is  usually  confined  to 
the  colouring  of  textile  fibrous  materials  by  penetration. 


b.  attrib.  .and  Comb.,  as  dyeing-drug ,  - earth , 
- goods ,  - herb ,  -liquor,  -material,  -stuff,  - zvood ,  etc. ; 
also  dyeing-frame,  one  on  which  articles  are 
hung  when  dipped  simultaneously  into  the  dye. 

1530  Palsgr.  213/2  Dieng  fatte  or  leed,  couicr.  1670  R. 
Coke  Disc.  Trade  34  All  sorts  of  Dying  stuff’s,  Hides,  [etc.]. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  161  Dying-woods 
and  dying-earths.  1735  Berkeley  Querist  §  509  Saffron, 
dying  drugs,  and  the  like  produce.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy 
Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  73  Dyeing  materials  are  furnished  by 
leaves,  or  the  petals  of  flowers.  1875  lire’s  Diet.  Arts  II. 
792  When  the  dyeing-frame  is  raised  up  out  of  the  copper, 
it  should  be  tilted  on  one  side. 

Dyep,  obs.  (Kentish)  form  of  Deep. 

Dyeper,  obs.  form  of  Diaper. 

Dyer  (doro-i).  Also  4  dighere,  dyh^ere,  6-7 
dyar,  dier,  -ar.  [f.  Dye  v.  :  OE.  type  *d£agere .] 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  dye  cloth  and  other 
materials. 

1369  in  Riley  Lond.  Mem.  (1868)  337  Victor  de  Male, 
dighere.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  362  A  Webbe,  a  Dyere, 
and  a  Tapicer.  a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  359  j?e  rnayster 
dyh3eres  of  peyntours  in  he  citee.  1562  Bulleyn  Bk. 
Simples  47  b,  With  this  Diars  colour  their  Wolle  withall. 
a  1610  Healey  Theophrastus  (1636)  To  Rdr.,  A  great 
water-pot  like  a  Diers  fat.  1724  Swift  Drapier's  Lett.  Wks. 
J755  V.  11. 94  A  piece  of  black  and  white  stuff  just  sent  from 
the  dyer.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  368  Indigo 
employed  by  the  dyers  or  calico-printers, 
b.  A  variety  of  grape. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  20  July,  Grapes  are  already  in  the  market, 
and  the  especial  one  known  as  the  ‘  dyer  ’,  from  being  used 
to  colour  various  wines,  is  beginning  to  blush. 

2.  Combinations  of  dyers :  a.  dyer’s  bath  = 
Dye-bath  ;  f  dyer’s  grain,  the  coccus  insect, 
kermes;  dyer’s  spirit,  tin  tetrachloride,  employed 
as  a  mordant,  b.  In  the  names  of  plants  used  for 
dyeing:  dyer’s  alkanet,  bugloss,  Anchusa  tinc¬ 
toria  ( Ures  Did.  Arts  1875)  J  dyer’s  broom, 
whin,  Genista  tinctoria ,  also  called  dyer’s  green¬ 
weed,  Dyer's  weed ,  and  woadwaxen  ;  dyer’s 
grape,  Phytolacca  decandra  (Miller  Plant-71. 1884); 
dyer’s-moss,  archil ;  dyer’s  oak,  Quercus  bi- 
fedo7'ia,  the  galls  of  which  yield  a  dye;  dyer’s 
rocket,  Reseda  Lutcola,  also  called  dyer’s  yellow- 
weed  ;  dyer’s  woad,  1 satis  tmetoria  (see  Wo  ad). 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  The  tree  whereon  diers  grayne 
groweth,  Coccus  infectorius.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  111. 
xviii.  (1633)  1317  The  Greenweeds,  .do  grow  to  dye  clothes 
with.  It  is  called.. in  English  Diers  Greenweed.  1854 
S.  Thomson  Wild  FI.  111.  (ed.  4)  236  The.  .yellow-flowered 
Geiiista  tinctoria,  or  dyer’s  green-weed,  or  woad-waxen. 

1860  Oliver  Less.  Bot.  (1886)  124  Dyer’s  Woad  {Isatis 
tinctoria).  1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  I.  157  Reseda 
Luteola,  Dyer’s  Rocket.  Ibid.  II.  81  Genista  tinctoria, 
Woad-waxen,  Dyer’s- whin,  Dyer’s  weed,  or  Greenweed. 

Dyer,  obs.  form  of  Dier,  one  who  dies. 

Dyer’s  weed.  A  name  given  to  plants  that 
yield  a  dye :  esp.  Yellow- weed  or  Weld,  Reseda 
Ltiteola ;  also  Dyer’s  greenweed  or  Woad  waxen,  Ge¬ 
nista  tinctoria,  and  Dyer’s  woad,  Isatis  thictoria. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  xlvii.  68  Of  Dyers  weede  ..  The 
leaues  of  this  herbe  are.. not  much  vnlike  the  leaues  of 
Woad.  .It  is  vsed  of  Dyers  to  colour  and  dye  their  clothes 
into  greene,  and  yellow.  1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv. 
Impr.  (1653)  224  in  our  English  Welde  or  Dyars-Weed. 
1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xx.  280  Dyers-weed  or  Weld 
grows  common  in  barren  pastures,  dry  banks,  and  on  walls. 

1861  Miss  Pratt  FI.  PI.  II.  81  [see  prec.].  1866  Treas.  Bot., 
Dyer’s-weed  ..  also  ..  Isatis  tinctoria.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Reseda, 
R.  Luteola,  the  Weld,  Yellow-weed,  or  Dyer’s  Weed. 

Dyery  (dorori)*  [f.  Dye  +  -(e)ry-.]  A  place 
where  dyeing  is  carried  on  ;  a  dyeing  establishment. 

1762  tr.  B  use  hinges  Syst.  Geog.  V.  609  In  this  town  are 
manufactures  of  stuff's  and  linen,  as  also  a  dyery.  1884 
J.  Payne  1001  Nts.  VIII.  298  The  door  of  the  dyery. 

Dyery,  obs.  foinf  of  Dairy. 

Dy ester  (darstoi).  Now  Sc.  arch.  Also  4 
diestere,  -are,  5  deyster.  [f.  Dye  v.  +  -ster. 
Cf.  Dexter  sbl\  =Dyer. 

rr  1350  Childh.  Jesus  1158  (Matz.)  He  cam  to  a  diestare. 
And  seide  he  cou)?e  of  his  mestere,  fis  diestere  with  oute 
blame  Of  Jus  hadde  game.  1497  Will  of  J.  Thomlynson 
(Somerset  Ho.),  I  John  Thomlynson  of  Coventry,  Deyster. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  vii,  That  dyester’s  pole  is  good 
enough  for  the  homicide.  1857  A.  Jeffrey  Roxburghshire 
II.  iii.  120  In  1736  Robert  Dick,  a  dyester,  was  summoned. 

Dyety,  Dyeve,  obs.  forms  of  Deity,  Dive  v. 

Dye’-WOOd.  Wood  yielding  a  dye. 

1699  Dam  pier  Voy.  (R.),  Here  are  dye-woods,  as  fustick, 
&c.  1812-16  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I.  92  Several 

woods.. of  foreign  production,  such  as  dyewoods..we  pass 
over.  1863-72  Watts  Did.  Chem.  II.  354  This  is  a  style 
of  calico-printing  in  which  one  or  more  mordants  are  mixed 
with  dye-wood  decoctions  or  other  coloured  solutions. 

Dyf-  :  see  Dir-. 

Dygne,  dygnyte,  obs.  ff.  Digne,  Dignity. 

Dygogram  (darg^graem).  [See  quot.  1862.] 
A  diagram  consisting  of  a  curve  showing  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  force  of 
magnetism  exerted  upon  the  ship’s  compass-needle 
by  the  iron  in  the  ship’s  composition  while  making 
a  circuit  or  curve. 

1862  A.  Smith  Deviat.  Ship’s  Compass  App.  ii.  151 
Graphic  representations  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
forces  which  act  on  the  magnetic  needle.  These  repre¬ 
sentations  are  designated  by  the  general  name  of  1  Dygo¬ 
gram  a  contraction  for  ‘  Dynamo-gonio-gram  *  or  ‘  Force 


and  angle  diagram  '.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  <$■  Magn.  II. 

73  Such  a  curve,  by  means  of  which  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  the  force  on  the  compass  is  given  in  terms  of 
the  magnetic  course  of  the  ship,  is  called  a  Dygogram. 

Dygre,  obs.  f.  Degree. 

Dying  (dai-iq),  vbl.  sb.  Forms  :  see  Die  vD 
[f.  Die  vA  +  -ingL]  The  action  of  the  verb  Die. 

1.  Ceasing  to  live,  expiring,  decease,  death. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  485  Hunger  &  deiinge  of  men. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cvi.  20  He  toke  bairn  out  of  |>aire 
diyngis.  1526-34  Tindale  2  Cor.  iv.  10  And  we  all  wayes 
beare  in  oure  bodyes  the  dyinge  of  the  Lorde  Iesus.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  448  The  Dying,  in  the  Winter,  of  the  Roots 
or  Plants  that  are  Annual.  1893  Huxi.ey  Evolut.  <$-  Ethics 
9  Life  seems  not  worth  living  except  to  escape  the  bore  of 
dying. 

b.  t7'a7isf.  and  fig.  See  Die  v.  Also  with  advs. 
1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  413  At  the  dying  of  the  Stream, 
it  is  often  two  Feet  higher  than  the  Main  Tide.  1855 
Bain  Senses  Int.  11.  i.  §  16  The  gradual  dying  away  of  a 
motion.  1884  J.  A.  H.  Murray  in  13 th  Addr.  Philol.  Soc. 
7  The  history  of  the  dying-out  of  Cornish. 

2.  attrib.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  relating  to  dying 
or  death,  as  dying  bed,  command,  day,  declaration, 
fit ,  groan,  prayer,  shriek,  time ,  tree,  wish,  word, 
etc.  Cf.  Death  18  a.  (In  some  of  these,  the  vbl. 
sb.  has  come  to  be  identified  with  th z ppl.  a.) 

1580  J.  Stubbs  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  41  The  glad 
tydings.  .half  revived  my  wife  almost  in  a  dyeng  bedd. 
1593  Shaks.  Liter.  12 66  Dying  fear  through  all  her  body 
spread.  1599  S andys  Eiiropx  Spec.  (1632)  90  To  have 
a  sight  of  her  sometime  before  their  dying-dayes.  1620 
Quarles  Jonah  (1638)  45  Like  pinioned  pris’ners  at  the 
dying  tree.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  70.  f  8  The  Scotch 
Earl  falls ;  and  with  his  Dying  Words  encourages  his  men 
to  revenge  his  Death.  1784  Cowper  Task  iii.  328  The  sobs 
and  dying  shrieks  Of  harmless  Nature.  1872  Wharton 
Law-Lexicon  (ed.  5)  273/2  Death-bed  or  Dying  Declara¬ 
tions  are  constantly  admitted  in  evidence.  1884  Tennyson 
Becket  Prol.  19  A  dead  man’s  dying  wish  should  be  of 
weight.  Mod.  I  shall  remember  it  to  my  dying  day. 

Dy  ‘ing,  ppl  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  z.~]  That  dies. 

1.  Departing  from  this  life;  at  the  point  of  death, 
moribund  ;  mortal. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  11.  xii.  59  Know  for  certein  J>at 
hou  must  lede  a  dieng  lif.  1563  WinJet  Wks.  (1890)  II.  63 
He  had  leuir  the  dethe  of  the  deand  sinnar,  than  that  he 
suld  returne  and  leue.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  iv. 
Handicrafts  422  He  . .  buries  there  his  dying-living  seeds. 
1704  Ray  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  206,  I  look  upon  my 
self  as  a  dying  man.  1821  Shelley  Ginevra  81  The  dying 
violet.  1860-1  Flo.  Nightingale  Nursing  71  Oh  !  howmuch 
might  be  spared  to  the  dying  ! 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  See  Die  v. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  36  Another  did  the  dying 
bronds  repayre  With  yron  tongs.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <$•  Ad. 
338  As  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind.  1697  Dryden  V irg. 
Georg,  iv.  382  Dying  Murmurs  of  departing  Tides.  1713 
Pope  Prol.  Cato  14  Such  Tears  as  Patriots  shed  for  dying 
Laws.  1820  Shelley  Liberty  xix,  As  a  brief  insect  dies 
with  dying  day. 

Hence  Dyingly  adv.,  in  a  dying  manner,  in  dying; 
Dy  •ingness,  dying  or  languishing  quality. 

143S  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  ii.  xii.  103  Deyngly  I  sal  wax 
stronge.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  F.  lix.  46  As  both 
sides  shall  liue  :  euermore  dyingly.  a  1625  F letcher  Love's 
Pilgr.  iv.  iii,  I  can  dyingly  and  boldly  say  I  know  not  your 
dishonour.  1700  Congreve  Way  of  World  in.  v,  Tender¬ 
ness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyingness.  1823  New 
Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  276  To  sing  faintly,  sweetly,  and  as  it 
were  dyingly. 

Dyit,  Sc.  var.  of  Dite  sb.,  Obs. 

Dyke,  etc.,  a  frequent  spelling  of  Dike,  etc. 
Dyker,  Dylaye,  obs.  forms  of  Dicker,  Delay. 
Dylde  (in  phr.  God  dylde  you) :  see  Yield  v. 
Dyle,  Dyll(e,  obs.  forms  of  Dill. 

Dylectable,  obs.  var.  Delectable. 

Dyluuye,  var.  Diluvy  Obs.,  deluge,  flood. 
Dymbe,  dyme,  dymme,  obs.  forms  of  Dim. 
Dyme,  obs.  form  of  Deem  v..  Dime. 

Dymisent,  dymyceynt,  -sen(t,  -son:  see 
Demiceint,  Obs. 

Dymonde,  obs.  form  of  Diamond. 

Dyna-.  In  the  derivatives  of  Gr.  5vva-o0cu  to 
be  able,  Svvafus  power,  the  y  (  =  Gr.  v)  is  etymolo¬ 
gically  short,  and  is  so  treated  in  pronouncing 
dictionaries  down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  c.  But 
popular  usage  (esp.  since  dynamite  came  into 
vogue)  tends  to  give  the  y  the  diphthongal  pro¬ 
nunciation  (si)  in  all  these  words,  though  (din-)  is 
still  preferred  by  some  in  dynamic  and  its  family, 
and  app.  by  most  scholars  in  dynasty  and  its  family. 
Dyna,  obs.  form  of  Dinar. 
Dynactino'nieter,  ?  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  S{/v(a/Hs 
power  +  a/ms  ( aKTiv -)  ray  +  ptTpov  measure  :  see 
-meter,  and  cf.  Actinometer.]  An  instrument 
designed  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  photogenic 
rays,  and  to  compute  the  power  of  object-glasses. 
1851  M.  Claudet  in  Philos.  Mag. 

Dynagraph.  (dsrnagraf,  din-),  [f.  Gr.  Svva(pis 
power  +  -ypalpos  writer,  -graph.]  The  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  a  machine  of  the  same 
character  as  the  dynamometer  car  on  some  English 
Railways,  used  for  mechanically  reporting  the 
condition  of  a  railway  line,  the  speed  of  a  train, 
and  the  power  used  in  traversing  a  given  distance. 
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These  elements  are  recorded  on  a  paper  ribbon  moved  by 
means  of  gearing  from  one  of  the  axles  of  the  car  or  van 
which  carries  the  machine.  1890  in  Century  Diet. 

tDy  nam.  Obs.  [ a..  F.  dyname  {also  dynamie ), 
f  a  unit  of  poWer,  the  force  necessary  to  raise  in  a 
given  time  1000  kilogrammes  to  a  height  of 
1  metre’ ;  f.  Gr.  Svva/us  power,  force.]  1  A  term 
proposed  by  Dr.  Whewell,  as  expressive  of  a  pound 
or  other  unit,  in  estimating  the  effect  of  mechanical 
labour/  Craig  1847.  (See  also  Dyne.) 
Dynama’gnite,  early  name  for  DYNAMOGEN,q.v. 
Dyname  (dai'n/m).  Physics .  [a.  Ger.  dyname , 
f.  Gr.  dvva/us :  see  Dynam.]  A  force  or  a  force 
and  a  couple,  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting 
together  on  a  body. 

1866  J.  Plucker  Fundam.  Views  Mech.  in  Phil.  Trans. 
CLVI.  362  If  any  number  of  given  forces,  .act  upon  or  pass 
through  given  points,  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
statics,  the  resulting  effect  is  obtained  by  adding  the  six  co¬ 
ordinates  of  the  forces. .  In  the  general  case  I  propose  to  call 
the  cause  producing  the  resulting  effect  dyname.  Ibid.  363 
A  dyname,  determined  by  its  six  linear  coordinates,  .repre¬ 
sents  the  effect  produced  by  two  forces  not  intersecting  each 
other.  Ibid.  369  A  dyname  may  be  resolved  into  pairs  of 
forces,  the  forces  of  all  pairs  constitute  a  linear  complex. 

Dynameter  (dai-,  dince’m/'tai  :  see  Dyna-). 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  8vva(fMs  power  +  fitrp-ov  measure  ;  or 
shortened  from  Dynamometeu.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope; 
=  Dynamometer  2. 

a  1828  Webster  cites  Ramsden.  1837  Goring  &  Pritchard 
Microgr.  67  View  the  image  . .  formed  in  the  visual  pencil 
of  an  engiscope,  with  a  dynameter  of  very  delicate  divisions. 
1878  Lockyer  Staygazing  116  The  image  can  be  measured 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  Mr.  Berthon’s  dynameter. 

Hence  Dyname  trie,  Dyname  trical  adjs .,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  dynameter. 

1828  Webster,  Dynametrical. 

Dynamic (dai-,dinje  mik:  seeDYNA-),^.  and sb. 
[ad.  F.dynamique  (Leibnitz  1692,  Diet.  Acad.  1762), 
ad.  Gr.  fivvapuKos  powerful,  f.  8m 'aixis  power, 
strength.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  force  producing 
motion  :  often  opposed  to  static. 

1827  D.  Gilbert  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXVII.  26  Mr.  Watt  .. 
assumed  one  pound  raised  one  foot  high  for  what  has  been 
called  in  other  countries  the  dynamic  unit.  1843-46  Grove 
Corr.  PJiys.  Forces  (ed.  1'  13  A  comparative  view  of  the 
corpuscular  and  dynamic  theories  of  heat.  1850  Ibid.  (ed.  2) 
74,  I  have  used  . .  the  terms  dynamic  and  static  to  represent 
the  different  states  of  magnetism.  1847  J.  Dwyer  Princ. 
Hydrant.  Engineer.  94  The  horse's  power  is  principally  used 
by  Engineers  in  this  country  as  a  Dynamic  unit.  1855  H. 
Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xi.  138  We  find  light 
producing  a  dynamic  effect.. in  those  molecular  re-arrange¬ 
ments  which  it  works  in  certain  crystals,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  11.  xix.  331  According  to  the  dynamic  view  ..  heat 
is  regarded  as  a  motion.  1881  Armstrong  Address  Brit. 
Assoc,  in  Native  No.  619.  449  Such  is  the  richness  of  coal 
as  a  store  of  mechanical  energy  that  a  pound  of  coal,  even 
as  used  in  the  steam-engine,  produces  a  dynamic  effect 
about  five  times  greater  than  a  pound  of  gunpowder  burnt 
in  a  gun. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  force  in  action  or  opera¬ 
tion  ;  active. 

1862  Tyndall  Mountaineer,  i.  6  What  would  man  be 
without  Nature?  A  mere  capacity,  if  such  a  thing  be  con¬ 
ceivable  alone  ;  potential,  but  not  dynamic.  1863  —  Heat 
v.  137.  While  in  the  act  of  falling,  the  energy  of  the  weight 
is  active.  It  may  be  called  actual  energy,  in  antithesis  to 
possible ,  or  . .  dynamic  energy,  in  antithesis  to  potential. 
Ibid.  138  As  potential  energy  disappears,  dynamic  energy 
comes  into  play. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig .  Active,  potent,  energetic,  effec¬ 
tive,  forceful. 

1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn.)  II.  105 
Their  dynamic  brains  hurled  off  their  words,  as  the  revolv¬ 
ing  stone  hurls  off  scraps  of  grit.  1876  Geo.  Ei.iot  Dan. 
Der.  1.  i,  What  was  the  secret  of  form  or  expression  which 
gave  the  dynamic  quality  to  her  glance  ?  1878  Lecky  Eng. 
in  18 til.  C.  I.  i.  14  It  [Greek  intellect]  has  been  the  great 
dynamic  agency  in  European  civilisation, 
b.  Opposed  to  static . 

1876  C.  P.  Mason  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  117  (To  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  mechanics)  the  adjective  is  a  static  attribute , 
the  verb  is  a  dynamic  attribute. 

4.  Of,  according  to,  or  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  Dynamics  :  as  the  dynamic  theory  of  the  tides. 

1838  51  Nichol  Archit.  Heav.  (ed.  9)  196  A  sure  dynamic 
theorem.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendon  II.  416  The 
dynamic  laws  which  cause  a  pump  to  act. 

5.  Med.  a.  Functional,  in  contradistinction  to 
organic  ;  as  in  dynamic  disease,  b.  With  Hahne¬ 
mann  and  his  followers  :  Of  the  nature  of  some 
immaterial  or  ‘  spiritual  ’  influence.  +  c.  Attended 
with  a  morbid  increase  of  vital  action,  sthenic  (obs.). 

Dynamic  school  :  a  name  given  to  the  Stahlians,  or  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Stahl,  as  attributing  the  vital  phenomena  to  the 
operation  of  an  internal  force  or  power  acting  for  the  most 
part  independently  of  external  causes.  {Syd.  Soc.  Le.x.) 

[1829  see  Adynamic.]  1834  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV. 
272  Dr.  Stoker  . .  has  divided  dropsies  into  two  kinds, 
dynamic  and  adynamic.  1855  J.  R.  Reynolds  Dis.  Brain 
ix,  The  simple  fact  of  convulsions  is  proof  of  dynamic 
(functional)  disease.  1881  J.  G.  Glover  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XII.  128/1  ( Homoeopathy ',  Underlying  all  his  [Hahne¬ 
mann’s]  system.. was  the  idea  that  the  causes  of  disease 
were  impalpable,  immaterial,  spiritual,  dynamic.  1882 
Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  1. 1 14  A  dynamic  narcosis  of  the  ultimate 
fibres  of  sensation. 


6.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy  :  Relating  to  the 
reason  of  existence  of  an  object  of  experience. 

Dynamic  relations ,  the  relations  between  objects  as  form¬ 
ing  parts  of  one  connected  experience  :  viz.  the  relations  of 
substance  and  accident,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  sub¬ 
stances  acting  upon  each  other.  Dynamic  category ,  a  cate¬ 
gory  that  expresses  one  of  the  dynamic  relations.  Dynamic 
synthesis ,  a  synthesis  which  is  guided  by  the  dynamic 
categories. 

7.  Relating  to  the  existence  or  action  of  some 
force  or  forces  ;  applied  esp.  to  a  theory  that 
accounts  for  matter,  or  for  mind,  as  being  merely 
the  action  of  forces  :  see  Dynamism  i. 

Dynamic  theory  of  Kant ,  a  theory  according  to  which 
matter  was  conceived  to  be  constituted  by  two  antagonistic 
principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  I.  ix.  150  We  had  both  equal 
obligations  to  the  polar  logic  and  dynamic  philosophy  of 
Giordano  Bruno. 

B.  sb.  1.  =  Dynamics,  q.  v. 

1873  Clifford  Syllabus  of  Lectures  in  Math.  Papers 
(1882)  516  The  science  which  teaches  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  particular  motions  take  place,  .is  called  Dynamic. . 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Static.. and  Kinetic.  1878 

—  {title)  Elements  of  Dynamic:  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Motion  and  Rest  in  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies. 

2.  =  Dynamic  theory  :  see  A.  7. 

1884  tr.  Lotze’s  Metaph.  305  As  Kant  does  in  the  course 
of  his  ‘  Proof*  of  this  *  Precept  No.  1  ’  of  his  ‘  Dynamic  ’. 

3.  Energizing  or  motive  force. 

1894  H.  Drummond  Ascent  of  Man  270  The  Struggle  for 
Life,  as  life’s  dynamic,  can  never  wholly  cease.  1896 
Advance  (Chicago)  16  July  80/1  There  is  lack  of  dynamic. 
There  is  lack  of  direct  soul-changing  power. 

Dynamical  (dai-,  dinarmikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

4"  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science  of  Dynamics. 

1812-16  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  II.  271  An  elementary 
exposition  of  the  dynamical  principles  employed  in  these 
investigations.  1833  Herschel  Asti-on.  viii.  266  As  an 
abstract  dynamical  proposition.  1869  Huxley  in  Sci. 
Opinion  28  Apr.  486/3  Strict  deductions  from  admitted 
dynamical  principles. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  force  or  mechanical  power  : 
=  Dynamic  a.  1,  2. 

Dynamical  electricity ,  current  electricity,  as  exhibited  in 
the  galvanic  battery,  and  in  electromotive  appliances. 

1828  Webster,  Dynamical ,  pertaining  to  strength  or 
power.  1843-46  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  1)  15  Nor 
do  we  by  any  of  our  ordinary  methods  test  heat  in  any  other 
way  than  by  its  purely  dynamical  action.  1855  H.  Spencer 
Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xi.  138  In  this  purely  dynamical 
action  consists  the  production  of  sound,  i860  Maury  Phys. 
Geog.  Sea  ii.  §  108  The  dynamical  forces  which  are  expressed 
by  the  Gulf  Stream.  1862  Sir  H.  Holland  Ess.  i.  14  On  the 
mutual  convertibility  of  heat  and  dynamical  force.  1880 
Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  iii.  96  In  a  permanent  condition  of 
dynamical  equilibrium.  1881  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  Nature  No. 
619.  435  High  potential,  .is  the  essential  for  good  dynamical 
economy  in  the  electric  transmission  of  power, 
b.  transf.  C f.  Dynamic  a.  3  b. 

1870  S.  H.  Hodgson  The.  Practice  11.  iv.  §  93.  11  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  statical  and  dynamical  mode  of  per¬ 
ception  gives  the  distinction  between  noun  and  verb.  [See 
also  s.v.  Dynamically.] 

3.  Applied  to  inspiration  conceived  as  an  en¬ 
dowing  with  divine  power,  in  opposition  to  a 
*  mechanical  ’  inspiration  in  which  the  medium  is 
the  mere  tool  or  instrument  of  the  Deity. 

1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  hi.  xvi.  60  The  method  in  which 
it  [Divine  Influence]  has  been  exerted  on  man  has  been 
dynamical  rather  than  merely  mechanical.  1846  Hare 
Mission  Com/.  (1850)  299  Andrewes  . .  was  disposed  to 
look  at  the  work  of  the  Spirit  rather  as  mechanical,  than  as 
dynamical  or  organical.  1856  J.  Macnaught  Doctrine 
Inspir.  vi.  (1857)  6  If  a  living  man.. be  ‘moved  by  the 
Spirit  ’,  it  can,  assuredly,  only  be  by  a  strengthening,  or 
enlarging,  or  adding  to  the  number  of  the  faculties  of  that 
living  man— that  is,  by  ‘  dynamical  ’  inspiration. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dynamism  (sense  1). 

1845  Maurice  Mor.  «$•  Met.  Philos,  in  Encycl.  Metrop. 
579/1  That  high  form  of  dynamical  philosophy  which  was 
contained  in  the  poems  of  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum.  1850 

—  Mor.  <$•  Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)  85  The  natural  philosophers 
of  Greece  are  divided  into  the  dynamical  and  mechanical — 
Thales  being  assigned  to  the  former  class. 

5.  Med.  Functional  :  =  Dynamic  5  a. 

1861  T.  J.  Graham  Pract.  Med.  19  Another  element  of 
disease  in  the  dynamical  condition  of  a  part,  appears  to  be 
an  alteration  in  the  relation  between  the  tissues  and  the  blood. 

Dynamically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
dynamic  or  dynamical  manner  or  way ;  in  the  way 
of  a  force  in  action  or  in  motion  ;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dynamics. 

1833  Herschel  Astron.  viii.  267  A  straight  line,  dynami¬ 
cally  speaking,  is  the  only  path  which  can  be  pursued  by  a 
body  absolutely  free.  1836  Macgillivray  tr.  Humboldt's 
Trait,  xxvii.  41 1  Manifesting  its  power,  at  great  distances, 
only  dynamically,  by  shaking  the  crust  of  our  planet  in 
linear  directions.  1870  S.  H.  Hodgson  The.  Practice  11. 
iv.  §  93.  8  The  distinction  of  noun  and  verb,  .seems  to  me  to 
be  the  distinction  between  an  object  considered  statically, 
and  one,  perhaps  the  same  object,  considered  dynamically. . 

A  verb  is  a  noun  in  motion,  a  noun  is  a  verb  at  rest.  1881 
Mivart  Cat  9  The  animal  may  be  considered  statically  or 
dynamically. 

I)ynami*city,  Cliem.  A  synonym  of  valency 
or  atomicity.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Dynamics  (dai-,  dinae-miks).  [Plural  of  Dy¬ 
namic,  after  earlier  names  of  sciences  in  -ics,  q.v.] 

1.  The  branch  of  Physics  which  treats  of  the 
action  of  Force  :  in  earlier  use  restricted  to  the 


action  of  force  in  producing  or  varying  motion, 
and  thus  opposed  to  Statics  (which  treats  of  rest 
or  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  forces)  ;  more 
recently  (see  quots.  1863-67),  the  name  Kinetics 
has  been  introduced  for  the  former,  Dynamics 
being  taken  in  a  more  comprehensive  (and  more 
etymological)  sense,  to  include  Statics  and  Kinetics. 
But  the  earlier  usage,  in  which  Statics  and  Dy¬ 
namics  are  treated  as  co-ordinate,  is  still  retained 
by  some  physicists,  and  has  largely  influenced  the 
popular  and  transferred  applications  of  the  word 
and  its  derivatives.  Also  called  Dynamic. 

1788-89  Howard  Royal  Encycl .,  Dynamics  is  the  science 
of  moving  powers  ;  more  particularly  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
that  mutually  act  on  one  another.  1804  Robison  Meehan. 
Philos.  Pref,  The  general  doctrines  of  Dynamics  are  the 
basis  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.  1812-16  Playfair  Nat. 
Phil.  (1819)  I.  57  This  part  of  Dynamics  would  lead  to  the 
consideration  of  Central  Forces.  1829  Nat.  Philos .,  Mech. 
1.  i.  1  (U.  K.  S.)  In  the  second  part,  which  is  called  dyna¬ 
mics,  bodies  are  considered  as  submitted  to  the  action  of 
forces  which  are  not  in  equilibrium.  1863  Thomson  &  7  ait 
Sketch  of  Elern.  Dynamics  1  Dynamics  is  the  science  which 
investigates  the  action  of  Force.. Dynamics  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  Statics  and  Kinetics.  1867  —  Nat.  Philos.  Pref. 
2  Keeping  in  view  the  proprieties  of  language,  and  following 
the  example  of  the  most  logical  writers,  we  employ  the  term 
Dynamics  in  its  true  sense  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
action  of  forcey  whether  it  maintains  relative  rest,  or  pro¬ 
duces  acceleration  of  relative  motion.  The  two  correspond¬ 
ing  divisions  of  Dynamics  are  thus  conveniently  entitled 
Statics  and  Kinetics.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I*  *• 
17  We  deal  with  statics,  not  with  dynamics. 

b.  That  branch  of  any  science  in  which  force  or 
forces  are  considered. 

e.  g.  Geological  Dynamics ,  that  branch  of  geology  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  forces  by  which  the 
earth’s  surface  has  been  affected,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  treats  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  surface,  and  "the 
order  and  characteristics  of  the  strata. 

1843  Mill  Logic  vi.  x.  §  5  (1856)  II.  505  [With  Comte] 
Social  Dynamics  is  the  theory  of  society  considered  in  a  state 
of  progressive  movement ;  while  Social  Statics  is  the  theory  of 
the  consensus  already  spoken  of  as  existing  among  the 
different  parts  of  the  social  organism.  1845  Graves  Rom. 
Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  768/1  He  treats  rather  of  the 
dynamics  than  of  the  statics  of  law — rather  of  those  events 
or  forces  by  which  classes  of  rights  begin,  are  modified  or 
terminate,  than  of  those  rights  and  duties  which  accompany 
a  given  stationary  legal  relation.  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man 
xv.  313  It  is  for  those  to  decide  who  are  conversant  with 
dynamics  of  glacier  motion. 

2.  transf.  The  moving  physical  or  moral  forces 
in  any  sphere,  or  the  laws  by  which  they  act. 

1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man(  1835)  I.  vi.  236  To  unsettle 
the  moral  dynamics  which  nature  hath  established  there. 
1843  J-  Martineau  Chr.  Life  (1867)  189  The  great  store¬ 
house  of  our  spiritual  dynamics.  1849  Buchanan  10  Years' 
Conjl.  (1852)  II.  392  Conscience  seemed  to  be  a  force  as  little 
known  to  the  dynamics  of  politicians  in  the  nineteenth  as  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  1867  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  25  No  com¬ 
prehensive  theory  of  the  dynamics  of  aesthetic  evolution  has 
yet  been  propounded. 

t  Dyn amide.  A  generic  term  proposed  by  Ber¬ 
zelius  to  include  the  ‘  imponderables  ’,  caloric,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  in  substitution  for  fluid. 

( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.  1883.) 

Dynamrmeter,  Dynamio*meter,  forms 
more  etymologically  correct,  proposed  and  by 
some  used,  instead  of  Dynamometer. 

Dynamism  (doi’n-,  dimamiz’m).  [f.Gr.  81 'va/xts 
power,  force  + -ism.  In  mod.F.  dynamismei\ 

1.  A  philosophical  system,  theory,  or  doctrine, 
which  seeks  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  by  some  immanent  force  or  energy. 

Applied  to  an  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Ionic  philosophers, 
who  explained  the  motion  of  bodies  by  such  principles  as 
love  and  hatred  ;  to  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  that  all  sub¬ 
stance  involves  force ;  and  to  modern  theories  that  mechani¬ 
cal  energy  is  substance,  or  that  the  doctrine  of  energy  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 

1857  W.  Fleming  Vocab.  Philos.  (1858)  148  Dynamismt 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  involves 
force .  1866  Contemp.  Rev.  II.  552  To  distinguish  the 

dynamism  of  Goethe  from  that  of  Diderot,  to  show  how 
this  dynamism  is  related  to  the  free  pantheistic  doctrine 
which  emerged  in  Goethe’s  mind  from  the  dogmatic  system 
of . .  Spinoza.  1875  Lewes  Probl.  Life  §  Mind  iv.  iv.  §  77 
II.  316  Two  great  systems  embrace  all  minor  systems: 
Atomism  and  Dynamism.. The  Dynamist  theory  regards 
Matter  as  constituted  by  unextended  centres  of  force.  1876 
Manning  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  1030  Mr.  Kirkman,  as 
a  champion  of  Dynamism,  has  challenged  single-handed 
all  Atomists  and  Materialists.  1891  tr.  Didon's  Jesus  Christ 
14  The  dynamism  of  Thales  and  Pherecydes  gave  place  to 
the  atomism  of  Democritus. 

2.  In  various  nonce-uses  :  The  mode  of  being  of 
force  or  energy ;  operation  of  force ;  energizing 
or  dynamic  action. 

183.  Carlyle  in  Froude  Life  in  L.ond.  (1882)  II.  vii.  144 
These  all  build  on  mechanism  ;  one  spark  of  dynamism,  of 
inspiration,  were  it  in  the  poorest  soul,  is  stronger  than  they 
all.  1874  Lewes  Probl.  Life  Mind  I.  111  That  which  by  its 
definition  is  not  substantial  at  all.  but  pure  dynamism.  1880 
Times  20  Nov.  5/4  The  seismograph  on  Mount  Vesuvius 
indicates  great  subterranean  dynamism.  1885  L.  Olifhant 
Sympneumata  21 1  Apparent  miracle  by  the  dynamism  of 
touch.  1887  —  Fash.  Philos.  19  The  one  contains  a  vital 
element  in  its  dynamism  which  the  other  does  not. 

3.  Med.  i  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  disease  from 
change  or  alteration  of  vital  force.’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 
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Hence  Dynamist,  a.  One  who  studies  or  deals 
with  dynamics  ;  b.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
dynamism.  Dynamistic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  dynamism ;  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  dynamists. 

1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  275  The  dynamist 
..treating  oflevers  which.,  have  neither  breadth  nor  thick¬ 
ness,  and  contain  no  material,  is  an  absolute  Idealist.  1883 
Encycl.  Brit .  XVI.  719/1  It  is  usual,  .to  speak  of  two  kinds 
of  monarchianism, — the  dynamistic  and  the  modalistic.  By 
monarchians  of  the  former  class  Christ  was  held  to  be., 
constituted  the  Son  of  God  simply  by  the  infinitely  high 
degree  in  which  he  had  been  filled  with  Divine  wisdom  and 
power. 

||  Dynamitard.  [f.  Dynamite,  after  Fr.  com - 
munard.  (Not  in  recognized  Fr.  use,  though  it 
may  have  occurred  in  French  newspapers.)] 
=  Dynamiter. 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Oct.  1/2  ‘  Red  Spectre  in  France.’ 
The  public  confession  that  the  ‘  dynamitards  ’  had  paralyzed 
the  administration  of  justice.  1883  Ibid,  z  Feb.  1/2  The  Dy¬ 
namitards  have  not  secured  the  return  of  a  single  deputy 
even  for  the  ‘reddest’  constituency  in  France.  1883 
Athenxum  29  Dec.  876/1  A  melodrama  ..  dealing  with 
the  proceedings  of  English  dynamitards. 

Dynamite  (cbi-namsit,  di*n-),  sb ,  [mod.  f.  Or. 
bvvafus  force  +  -ITE,  by  Alfred  Nobel  the  inventor.] 

1.  A  high  explosive  prepared  from  nitro-glycerine 
mixed,  for  greater  safety  in  carriage  and  use,  with 
some  inert  absorptive  substance. 

1867  Specif.  Newton's  Patetit  No.  1345.  3  Causing  it 
[nitro-glycerine]  to  be  absorbed  in  porous  unexplosive  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  charcoal,  silica,  .whereby  it  is  converted 
into  a  powder,  which  I  call  dynamite  or  Nobel’s  safety 
powder.  1868  Daily  Tel.  15  July,  Other  experiments  de¬ 
monstrated  the  great  velocity  imparted  to  fragments  of 
shells  charged  with  dynamite.  1875  Ann.  Reg.  120  A 
clockwork  which  was  timed  to  cause  the  explosion  of  the 
dynamite.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  May  641  Dynamite,  .consists 
of  nitro-glycerine  absorbed  in  an  infusorial  siliceous  earth 
called  ‘  Kieselguhr  ’. 

2.  alt  rib.,  as  dynatnite  bomb ,  outrage ,  etc. ;  dy¬ 
namite  cruiser,  a  cruiser  armed  with  dynamite 
guns ;  dynamite  gun,  a  pneumatic  gun  for  throw¬ 
ing  dynamite  shells,  or  other  high  explosives. 

1880  Daily  News  13  Dec.,  What  was  to  be  said  of  the 
dynamite  affair  at  Bantry.  1883  Ibid.  14  Sept.  2/7  The 
various  dynamite  outrages  committed  in  Glasgow.  1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  Apr.  7/1  The  dynamite  conspiracy.  1886 
World  12  May  8  The  dynamite  bomb  exploded  among  the 
Chicago  police.  1888  Times  2  Oct.  3/2  To  have  shown  that 
the  dynamite  shells  could  be  successfully  fired  from  an 
ordinary  gun.  Ibid.,  The  dynamite  gun  is  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  which  has  its  own  functions  in  time  of  war.  Ibid 
After  the  gun  has  been  properly  tested  on  board  the  dyna¬ 
mite  cruiser. 

Dy  •naniite,^.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  shatter 
or  wreck  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite ;  to  mine  or 
charge  with  dynamite. 

1881  H.  Crosby  in  Itidependent  (N.  Y.)  No.  1684  Finally 
Utah  should  be  dynamited.  1883  A.  M.  Sullivan  in  Pall 
MallG.  20  Mar.  7/1  Our  homes  are  in  the  midst  of  the  cities 
that  are,  forsooth,  to  be  kerosined  and  dynamited.  1892 
L' pool  Daily  Post  4  Aug.  5/9  Threat  to  dynamite  New  York 
Bankers. 

Dynamiter  (dai-namaiUi,  dim-),  [f.  Dyna¬ 
mite  v .  +  -er.]  One  who  employs  dynamite  and 
similar  explosives  for  unlawful  purposes ;  esp.  as 
a  means  of  attacking  existing  governments  or 
political  systems. 

1883  U.  S.  Newspaper  16  May,  There  is  a  rumor  that 
dynamiters  intend  to  damage  the  Welland  canal.  1884 
Atnetdcati  VIII.  294  You  do  not  find  a  good  citizen,  .under 
the  hat  of  a  dynamiter  and  an  assassin.  1885  Stevenson 
Dynamiter  116  Under  this  alias,  you  follow  the  profession 
of  a  dynamiter. 

||  Dynamiteur  (dz'narrutor).  [mod.F.]  =  prec. 

1883  Spectator  14  Apr.  472/2  The  Dynamiteurs — we  had 
better  adopt  the  French  word  at  once — may  yet  secure., 
fanatics  as  agents.  1886  J.  D.  Champlin  Chron.  Coach 
i.  6  The  tall  column . .  which  the  dynamiteurs  had  threatened 
with  their  bombs  only  a  few  nights  before. 

Dynamitic  (dsinami-tik,  di*n-),  a.  [f.  Dyna¬ 
mite  sb.  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dynamite  ; 
having  to  do  with  dynamite,  or  dynamiters. 

1882  Goldw.  Smith  in  19 th  Cent.  June  887  If  he  did,  a 
more  dynamitic  rival  would  immediately  pluck  him  down. 
1885  Sat.  Rev.  24  Jan.  T02/2  To  receive  subscriptions  for 
carrying  on  dynamitic  warfare.  1895  N.  Amer.  Rev . 
Apr.  463  The  father  of  Nihilism  and  of  dynamitic  anarchy. 

lienee  Dynamitical  a.f  in  same  sense  ;  Dyna- 
mitically  adv .,  by  way  of  dynamite. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Oct.  1/1,  I  have  had  neither  part  nor 
lot  in  any  secret  Fenian  or  dynamitical  operations.  1887 
Congregationalist  (U.  S.)  17  Feb.,  The  Irish  attempts,  at 
New  Yerk,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  dynamitically  to  blow  up 
England  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  1892  Illustr.  Lo?id.  News 
8  Oct.  450/3  His  dynamitical  and  tyrannicidal  schemes. 

Dynamitism  (daimamaithz’m,  dim-).  [-ism.] 
The  principles  and  practice  of  the  dynamiter;  the 
use  of  dynamite  and  similar  explosives  for  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  as  a  method  of 
attacking  a  government,  nation,  or  person. 

1883  American  VI.  36  Unqualified  repudiation  of  assas¬ 
sination  and  dynamitism.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.  3/3  He 
was  indicted,  not  for  dynamitism,  but  for  Fenianism. 

Dynamitist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  One  who 
practises  or  favours  dynamitism ;  a  dynamiter. 

1882  Sat.  Rev.  8  July  45/1  Reports  of  the  intentions  of  the 
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American-Irish  dynamitists.  1883  Holyoake  Let.  in  Daily 
News  7  Feb.  3/8  While  Dynamitists  and  State  Socialists 
appear  as  lurid  figures  on  the  horizon  of  society. 

Dynamize  (dsim-,  dimamaiz),  v.  Med.  [see 
-ize.]  trans.  To  endow  with  power.  In  Homeo¬ 
pathy,  To  increase  the  power  of  (medicines)  by 
trituration  or  succussion.  Hence  Dynamiza-tion. 

1855  Household  Wds.  XII.  69  Monstrous  assertions  of 
the  curative  power  of  the  ‘  high  dynamisation  ’  of  medicinal 
substances.  1881  J.  G.  Glover  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  127/1 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Hahnemann’s  practice — 
the  ‘  potentizing  ’,  ‘  dynamizing  of  medicinal  substances. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Dyyiamisation .  .used  by  the  homoeo- 
pathists  to  denote  the  accession  or  freeing  of  active  powers 
produced  in  a  medicine  by  pounding  it  or  shaking  violently 
the  bottle  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Dynamo-,  an  element,  derived  from  Gr.  bvvapis 
*  power,  force  ’,  used  to  form  combinations  and 
derivative  words,  as  Dynamo-ele’etrie  a.f  per¬ 
taining  to  current  (formerly  called  dynamic)  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  also,  pertaining  to  the  conversion  of  dyna¬ 
mical  into  electrical  energy,  as  in  dynamo-electric 
machine ,  machinery  :  see  next.  Dynamo-meta- 
moTphism,  the  transformation  of  energy  from  one 
mode  of  action  to  another. 

1882  DeschatieT s  Nat.  Phil.  (ed.  6)  795  Machines  con¬ 
structed  on  this  principle  [that  of  Siemens  and  Wheatstone] 
are  called  dynamo- electric.  1896  Yale  Univ.  Grad.  Course 
Distruct.  58  Effects  of  dynamo-metamorphism. 

Dynamo  (doi-nanu?),  sb.  Electr .  PI.  -os.  [Ab¬ 
breviated  from  dynamo-machine ,  itself  short  for 
dynamo-electric  machine.']  A  machine  for  con¬ 
verting  energy  in  the  form  of  mechanical  power 
into  energy  in  the  form  of  electric  currents,  by 
the  operation  of  setting  conductors  (usually  in  the 
form  of  coils  of  copper  wire)  to  rotate  in  a  magnetic 
field. 

The  full  name  dy7ia7iio-electric  machine  was  given  by 
Siemens  in  1867,  to  distinguish  his  invention  from  the 
77iagncto-electric  machmes  previously  used,  in  which  the 
electric  current  was  generated  by  means  of  a  permanent 
magnet.  Butin  the  shortened  form dyna7no  (recommended 
by  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson  early  in  1882),  the  use  of  the  word 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  all  forms  of  these 
machines  :  see  quot.  1884. 

[1882  Titties  2  Dec.  5  Professor  Thompson  said  that  the  name 
‘dynamo-electric  machine’  was  first  appfied  by  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens  in  a  communication  made  in  January,  1867,  to  the 
Berlin  Academy.  He  there"described  a  machine  for  gene¬ 
rating  electric  currents  by  the  application  of  mechanical 
power,  the  currents  being  induced  in  the  coils  of  a  rotating 
armature  by  the  action  of  electro-magnets  which  were 
themselves  excited  by  the  currents  so  generated.  The 
machine  was,  in  fact,  a  self-exciting  dynamo.] 

1875  Specif.  Clark's  Pate)it  No.  4311.  2  Dynamo-electric 
machine.  1878  S.  P.  Thompson  in  Etigbieering  20  Dec. 
300  Such  machines  were  more  powerful  than  those  in  which 
only  steel  magnets  were  used  ;  and  they  have  received  the 
name  dynattio-electric  machines .  Ibid.,  The  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  electric  currents  of  any  required  power  is  now  simply  the 
cost  of.,  a  dynamo-machine  and  a  steam-engine,  and  of  the  coal 
and  labour  necessary  to  supply  and  attend  to  them.  1880 
Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  No.  32.  26  Instructions,  .for  depositing 
Copper  by  the  batter}',  or  by  the  Dynamo-machine.  1882 
Athetiseum  5  Aug.  179/2  The  word  ‘  dynamo’  is  now  being 
used  as  a  noun  in  the  place  of  ‘  dynamo-electric  machine 
and  from  its  convenience  it  will  probably  soon  become  the 
generic  term.  1884  S.  P.  Thompson  Dytiavio-electric  Mach. 
3  A  dynamo  is  a  dynamo,  in  fact,  whether  its  magnets  be 
excited  by  the  whole  of  its  own  current,  or  by  a  part  of  its 
own  current,  or  by  a  current  from  an  independent  source. 
Ibid.  4  The  arbitrary  distinction  between  so-called  magneto¬ 
electric  machines  and  dynamo-electric  machines  fails  when 
examined  carefully.  In  all  these  machines  a  magnet, 
whether  permanently  excited,  independently  excited,  or 
self-excited,  is  employed  to  provide  a  field  of  magnetic 
force.  Ibid.  xi.  199  (Heading)  The  magneto-dynamo  or 
magneto-electric  machine.  1885  Athenaeum  No.  2985.  54 
Efficiency  and  economic  coefficient  of  dynamos,  the  series 
dynamo  and  the  shunt  dynamo  being  separately  considered. 

Dynamogen  (doin-,  dinae’modgen).  [mod.  f. 
Dynamo- + -gen  taken  in  sense  of  ‘producing’, 
‘producer’.]  Nitromagnite  ;  a  high  explosive  (for 
which  the  name  ‘  dynamagnite  ’  was  first  proposed), 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  and  pre¬ 
pared  hydrocarbonate  of  magnesia.  Known  in 
U.  S.  as  ‘  Hercules  powder  ’. 

_  1882  Daily  News  30  May  6/2  A  new  explosive  has  been 
invented  by  M.  Petri,  a  Viennese  engineer.  The  name 
given  to  it  is  dynamogen  . .  The  charge  of  dynamogen  is  in 
tht  form  of  a  solid  cylinder. 

Dynamogeny  (dsin-,  dinam^-dj/hi).  [mod.  f. 
Dynamo-  +  Gr.  -ya >ua  production  :  see  -GENY.] 
Production  of  increased  nervous  activity;  dynamiza- 
tion  of  nerve-force. 

188 1  Fortn.  Rev.  May  742  The  views  recently  propounded 
by  Plofessor  Brown-Sequard  upon  what  he  calls  nervous 
‘  dynainogeny  ’.  Ibid..  Inhibition  in  one  nervous  sphere  is 
often  accompanied  with  dynamogeny  in  another.  Y8gg  tr. 
Max  Nordau’s  Degeneration  28  A  feeling  of  pleasure  is 
always  connected  with  dynamogeny,  or  the  production  of 
force ;  every  living  thing,  therefore,  instinctively  seeks  for 
dynamojenous  sense-impressions. 

So  Dynamoge'nesis  =  Dynamogeny;  Dynamo- 
ge  nic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  dynamogeny ;  Dyna- 
mcgenons  a.,  having  the  property  of  generating 
or  producing  force  ;  Dynamo’  genously  adv. 

1883  L.  Bkunton  in  Nature  8  Mar.  436  M.  Brown-Sequard 
supposes  flat  in  each  layer  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
there  are  bath  dynamogenic  elements  and  inhibitory  ele¬ 


ments  for  the  subjacent  segments.  1887  Fortn.  Rev.  May 
742  Recent  researches  by  Dr.  Fere"  have  thrown  additional 
light  upon  these  ‘  dynamogenic  ’  or  1  force-producing '  pro¬ 
cesses.  1895  tr.  Max  Nordau’s  Degeneration  28  Many 
sense-impressions  operate  enervatingly  and  inhibitively  on 
the  movements ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  make  these  more 
powerful,  rapid  and  active ;  they  are  ‘  dynamogenous  ’,  or 
‘force-producing’.  Ibid.  29  Pictures  operating  dynamo- 
genously,  and  producing  feelings  of  pleasure. 

Dynamograph  (daim-,  dimamograf).  [mod. 
f.  Dynamo-  +  Gr.  -ypa<pos  writer :  see  -graph.]  An 
instrument  forrecordingthe  amount  of  force  exerted. 

1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  III.  1014  A  dynamograph, 
for  ascertaining  the  average  strength  of  draught.  Invented 
by  Adam  Chevalier  de  Burg.  1871  Hammond  Dis.  Nerv. 
Syst.  p.  xix,  The  Dynamograph  is  of  great  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  1878  Hamilton 
Ner?-.  Dis.  26  The  dynamograph  . .  a  combination  of  the 
dynamometer  and  the  writing  part  of  the  sphygmograph, 
is  advocated  as  a  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Hence  Dynamographic  a.y  pertaining  to  a 
dynamograph. 

1895  Pritchard  tr.  Marcy's  Movement  ix.  52  The  areas  of 
the  curves  which  are  described  by  the  dynamographic 
needle  express  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  force  employed. 

Dynamometer  (doin-,  dinarn^rm/fei  :  see 
Dyna-).  [ad.  F. dynamomltre  (in  Lunier,  Diet,  des 
Sciences ,  1805),  f.  Dynamo-  +  Gr.  urip-ov  measure.] 

1.  A  name  of  instruments  of  various  kinds  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  energy  exerted  by  an 
animal,  or  expended  by  a  motor  or  other  engine  in 
its  work,  or  by  the  action  of  any  mechanical  force. 

1810  Q.  Rev.  Aug.  59  Some  experiments  made  ..  with  a 
new  instrument,  invented  by  Regnier,  which  he  calls 
a  dynamometer,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  which  individuals  are  capable  of  exerting. 
1823  Mech.  Mag.  No.  14.  209  The  Dynamometer  of  Regnier, 
which  enables  us  to  ascertain  easily  the  comparative 
strength  of  men.  1862  Lotid.  Rev.  23  Aug.  176  The 
draught-power  of  the  engine  was  noted  by  a  spiral  spring 
dynamometer,  capable  of  registering  up  to  S  tons.  1879 
Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  488  The  name  ‘dynamo¬ 
meter’,  besides,  appears  to  be  badly  formed  from  the 
Greek  ;  and  for  designating  an  instrument  for  meas7iremcnt 
of  force,  I  would  suggest  that  the  name  may  with  advantage 
be  changed  to  dynamimeter.  1895  Pritchard  tr.  Marey's 
Movettient  ix.  146  Dynamometers  are  constructed  on  the 
principle  that  an  elastic  body  is  distorted  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  force  applied. 

fig.  1854  Lowell  Cambridge  30  Y.  Ago  Pr.  Wks.  1890 
I.  88  An  accurate  dynamometer  of  Willard’s  punch  or 
Porter’s  flip.  1890  B.  L.  Gildersleeve  Ess.  <$•  Stud.  245 
He  saluted  his  wife  as  a  moral  dynamometer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  magnifying 
power  of  a  telescope  :  also  called  Dynameter. 

1832  Nat.  Philos.,  ( ip  tic.  Instr.  iv.  §  18.  n  (U.K.  S.)  The 
magnifying  power  of  telescopes  may  be  ascertained  . .  by 
means  of  a  dynamometer.  1890  G.  F.  Chambers  Handbk. 
Astron.  vn.  i,  Shifting  the  Dynamometer  until  the  two  in¬ 
ternal  edges  exactly  touch  the  circumference  of  the  image. 

Hence  Dynamome'tric,  -metrical  (also  dy- 
nami-)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  measurement  of 
force  ;  Dynamo  ’metry,  the  measurement  of  force. 

1864  Webster,  Dynamometric,  -al.  1868  Duncan  Ins. 
World  Introd.  23  In  order  to  measure  the  muscular  strength 
of  man,  or  of  animals  . .  many  different  dynamometric  ap¬ 
paratuses  have  been  invented,  composed  of  springs,  or 
systems  of  unequal  levers.  1870  Daily  News  14  Nov., 
Thorough  Test  of  Double  Ploughs.  .To  carry  out  the  dyna¬ 
mometrical  experiments.  1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil. 
I  1.  §  437  If  we.  .apply  the  proper  amount  of  force  at  each 
end  of  the  dynamimetric  rope  or  chain.  1891  A  themenvi 
7  Mar.  316/1  Further  Contributions  to  Dynamometry. 
Dynamo'pathy.  Asynonym  oi Homoeopathy, in 
reference  to  the  ‘  dynamization  ’  of  drugs.  (S.  S.Lex.) 
Dynamoscope  (dinarmsskemp).  [a.  F.  dyna- 
moscope  (Collongues  1862),  f.  Dynamo-  +  Gr. 
-anon  os,  -scope.]  An  instrument  devised  for  the 
prosecution  of  dynamoscopy. 

Dynamo’scopy  [Fr.  -opie],  Collongues’  name 
for  a  special  form  of  auscultation  for  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  sound  called  bruit  rotatoio-e,  a  hollow 
rumbling  heard  in  living  muscular  tissue,  esp.  in 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  supposed  to  proceed 
from  fibrillary  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Dynast  (dim-,  darmest:  see  Dyna-).  Also7di-. 
[ad.  late  L.  dynastes ,  a.  Gr.  bvvaarys  lord,  chief, 
ruler,  f.  bvvaoBai  to  be  able,  powerful.  Cf.  F. 
dynaste  (16th  c.).  Milton  used  the  Gr.  and  L. 
accus.  pi.  dynastas  in  English  context.]  One  in 
power;  a  ruler,  lord,  chief,  potentate,  esp.  a  here¬ 
ditary  ruler  ;  a  member  or  founder  of  a  dynasty. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  652  The  ancient  stemme  of 
Des  Ewes,  Dynasts  or  Lords  of  the  Dition  of  Kessell  in  the 
Dutchie  of  Gelderland.  1632  Burton  A  nat.  Mel.  n.iii.  in. 
(ed.  4)  332  How  many  great  Cmsars,_  mighty  monarches, 
tetrarches,  dynastes,  Princes,  liued  in  his  daies.  1638 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  113  Shaw-Mahomet  an 
Arabian  Dinast.  1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  Wks.  (1847) 
237/1  Therefore  did  his  Mother  the  Virgin  Mary  give  such 
praise  to  God  . .  that  he  had.  .cut  down  dynastas  or  proud 
monarchs  from  the  throne.  1725  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.Hist.  17 tk 
C.  I.  v.  121  They  might  probably  be  Dynasts  of  that  Country. 
1874  Mahaffy  Soc.  Life  Greece  iv.  116  Miltiades  the  elder 
was  a  sort  of  prince  or  dynast  in  Attica. 

Dynastic  (din-,  dainarstik),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  Gr. 
SvvartTiK-Ss,  f.  SwaoTTis :  see  prec.,  and  cf.  F.  dynas- 
tique  (admitted  1878  into  Acad.  Diet.).]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  connected  with  a  dynasty  or  dynasties. 
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1828  Webster,  Dynastic ,  relating  to  a  dynasty  or  line  of 
kings.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  I.  74  An  alien  tyranny, 
With  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones  And  stronger 
sinews.  1863  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  vi.  (1875)  77  The 
first  of  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  modern  Europe. 

f  B.  sb.  =  Dynast.  06s.  rare  ~  °. 

1623  Cockeram,  Dynastickc,  one  of  great  rule  and  power. 
Ibid.  11,  A  great  Ruler,  Potentate,  Dinastick. 
Dyna'stical,  a.  [f.  as  prec. +  -ai..]  =  prec. 
1730  Dale  {title)  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Harwich 
and  Dovercourt,  topographical,  dynastical,  and  political. 
1880  Disraeli  Endym.  III.  xxiii.  232  Monarchical,  not 
dynastical  institutions. 

Hence  Dynamically  adv. 

1858  Gladstone  Homer  I.  243  Those  [nations]  which  are 
designated  dynastically  from  the  head  of  a  ruling  family. 

Dyna’sticism.  [f.  Dynastic  a.  +  -ism.]  The 
dynastic  principle  ;  the  system  of  ruling  dynasties. 

1872  Goldw.  Smith  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.  260  Look  round 
Europe,  and  you  will  see  that  Legitimacy  is  dead,  and  that 
the  sand  of  Dynasticism  has  nearly  run.  1884  —  in  Con - 
temp.  Rev.  Sept.  315  Its  attempt  to  make  election  extinguish 
itself  in  favour  of  dynasticism. 

Dynastidan  (din-,  doinx*stidan).  Entom.  [f. 
mod.L.  Dynastidx ,  f.  Dynast es  as  a  generic  name.] 
A  member  of  the  Dynastidx ,  a  family  of  large 
beetles  including  the  Dynastes  or  Hercules-beetle. 

1835  Kirby  Hab.  <5*  Inst.  Anim .  II.  xx.  365  The  mighty 
Dynastidans  appear  to  feed  upon  putrescent  timber. 

Dynasty  (di'nasti,  cbi-).  [a.  F.  dynastic  (15- 
1 6th  c.),  ad.  late  L.  dynastia ,  ad.  Gr.  hwaardia 
power,  lordship,  domination,  f.  bvvacrTrjs  Dynast.] 

1.  Lordship,  sovereignty,  power ;  regime.  Now 
rare  or  Obs. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)69  They  tell.. of  divers 
Dynasties  or  governments  in  this  countrey  of  Babylon. 
a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  196  The  King  bestowed  a  far 
better  Dynasty  or  Principality  upon  him  in  Asia.  1664  H. 
More  Myst .  Iniq.  439  The  Dynasties  or  Polities  of  the 
Nations,  the  Secular  Kingdomes  and  Powers.  1850  PI. 
Miller  Footpr.  Creat.  xv.  (1874)  295  During  the  present 
dynasty  of  probation  and  trial. 

2.  A  succession  of  rulers  of  the  same  line  or 
family ;  a  line  of  kings  or  princes. 

1460  Capgrave  C hr 07i.  23  Than  entered  that  lond  [Egipte] 
they  of  Tebes,  tyl  xxxvi.  dynasties  had  regned.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  n.  ii.  §  2  (R.)  The  account  of  the 
dynasties,  .agreeth  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
with  the  histories  of  the  Assyrians,  Trojans,  Italians,  and 
others,  etc.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Mail.  11.  iii.  146  He 
digested  the  successive  Governments  of  the  Egyptians  into 
32  Dynasties.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  19  At  some  time  or 
other,  .all  the  beginners  of  dynasties  were  chosen  by  those 
who  called  them  to  govern.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India. 
II.  53  Disaffected  to  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Nepal, 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1800  J.  Reeves  0?i  Ps.  18  (T.)  The  next  dynasty  of 
theologists,  the  schoolmen.  1857  H.  Reed  Led.  Brit. 
Poets  vii.  234  The  annals  of  a  dynasty  of  noble  poets.  1866 
Ferrier  Grk.  Philos.  I.  xii.  363  Aristotle  ..  was  fitted  to 
found  a  new  dynasty  in  philosophy. 

Dyndille,  obs.  form  of  Dindle  v. 

Dyne  (dsin).  Physics,  [a.  F.  dyne,  taken  from 
Gr.  Svvafus  force,  SvvaoOcu  to  be  powerful.] 

The  unit  of  force  in  the  centimetre-gramme-second 
(C.  G.  S.)  system,  i.e.  a  unit  equivalent  to  that  force 
which,  acting  for  one  second  on  a  mass  of  one 
gramme,  gives  it  a  velocity  of  one  centimetre  per 
second. 

In  France  the  term  had  been  proposed  at  an  earlier  date 
in  a  different  sense:  see  quot.  1842. 

[1842  Mech.  Mag.  XXXVI.  192  The  Industrial  Society  of 
Mulhausen.  .observe,  that  the  usual  estimation  of  horse¬ 
power  is  not  uniform,  and  propose  that  the  unit  for  France 
should  be  the  force  required  to  raise  one  kilogramme  to 
the  height  of  a  metre  in  a  second.  To  this  unit  they  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  name  of  dyne,  .should  be  applied.]  1873 
Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  223  As  regards  the  name  to  be  given  the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  force,  we  recommend  that  it  be  a  derivative 
of  the  Greek  SvvaixLs.  The  form  dynamy  appears  to  be 
most  satisfactory  to  etymologists.  Dynam  is  equally  in¬ 
telligible,  but  awkward  in  sound  to  English  ears.  The 
shorter  form,  dyne .  .will  probably  be  generally  preferred  in 
this  country.  Ibid.  224  The  weight  of  a  gramme,  at  any 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  is  about  980  dynes,  or  rather  less 
than  a  kilodyne.  1874  Maxwell  Poem  in  Life  (1882)  633 
This  string,  you  said,  is  strained  too  far,  ’Tis  forty  dynes  at 
least  too  tight.  1889  A.  W.  Poyser  Magnet.  4-  Elecir.  97 
By  a  charge  of  one  unit  is  meant  that  charge  on  a  very 
small  body,  which,  if  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimetre 
from  an  equal  and  similar  charge,  repels  it  with  a  force  of 
one  dyne. 

Dyneer,  -er(e,  dynner,  -or,  obs.  ff.  Dinner. 
Dyng(e,  obs.  forms  of  Ding  vO 
Dyng(e,  Sc.  var.  of  Digne  a.  Obs.  worthy,  etc. 
Dyngnete,  obs.  form  of  Dignity. 

Dynle,  Dynt,  obs.  ff.  Dindle,  Dint. 
Dyoph.ysi.te  (dai^-fizsit).  Theol.  [ad.  late 
Gr.  dvoipwtTcu  (found  in  5th  c.  beside  SupvaiTcu, 
Diphysite,  which  was  a  more  etymological  form), 
f.  Svo  two  +  cpvcns  nature.]  A  holder  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  co-existence  of  two  natures,  the  divine 
and  the  human,  in  Christ :  opposed  to  the  Mono- 
physites.  Hence  Dyophysitic,  Dyophysitical 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Dyophysites  ;  Dyo'pliysit- 
ism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Dyophysites. 

i860  Edersheim  tr.  Kurtz's  Ch.  Hist.  I.  §  82.  5  Felix  II  of 
Rome,  .leader  of  the  Dyophysites.  1882  Cave  &  Banks  tr. 
Vomer's  Chr.  Doctrine  216  This  monothelistic  formula  of 


union  maintained  by  Heraclius  and  Zenon,  retained  no  place 
between  Dyophysites  and  Monophysites.  Ibid.  219  In 
opposition  to  all  theories  of  confusion  the  Church  held  to 
Dyophysitism  and  Dyotheletism.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl. 
Re  tig.  Know 1. 1.  461  An  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Lutheran 
theory  [of  Christology]  on  a  modern  critical  and  ethical 
instead  of  a  dyophysitic  basis. 

Dyot,  obs.  f.  Diet. 

Dyothelete,  -ite  (cbi^-J^bT,  -ait),  a.  and 
sb.  Theol.  [f.  Gr.  8vo  two  +  6e\7]TTjs,  agent-n. 
from  OeX-Hv  to  will :  lit.  a  ‘  tvvo-willer  \  Opposed 
to  fxovodeXrjTrjs  a  ‘  one-wilier  \  The  ending  in  -ite 
is  conformed  to  words  of  that  termination.  A 
more  etymological  form  would  be  dithclcte. ]  a. 
adj.  Holding  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  two 
wills,  a  divine  and  a  human,  b.  sb.  A  holder  of 
this  doctrine  ;  an  opponent  of  Monotheletism. 

Hence  Dyotheletian,  Dyothele*tic,-i*tic,  Dyo- 
thele’tical  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dyothe- 
letes ;  Dyo  theletism.,  Dyothelism,  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  had  two  wills. 

1848  S.  Davidson  tr.  Gicsclcr's  Eccl.  Hist.  II.  174  The 
doctrines  of  the  Duothelites  and  Monothelites,  i860  Eders¬ 
heim  tr.  Kurz's  Ch.  Hist.  I.  §  82.  8  After  that  [a.  d.  680] 
Dyotheletism  was  universally  received  as  orthodox  doctrine. 
1882  Cave  &  Banks  tr.  Dornei's  Chr.  Doctrine  220  The 
decision  of  the  Dyothelitic  Council  of  the  year  680  :  ‘  The 
human  will  remains  in  unity  with  the  Divine,  because  it  is 
always  determined  by  the  omnipotent  drawing  of  the  Logos  ’. 
1882-3  Schaff  Eiicycl.  Relig.Knowl.Y.  458  [Impersonality 
of  human  nature  of  Christ]  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
dyotheletic  theory.  Ibid.  II.  1560  The  dyothelite  views 
were  defended  by  the  Roman  legates.  Ibid.  The  doctrine 
of  two  wills  in  Christ,  dyothelism,  was  formally  defined  and 
accepted  by  a  synod  of  the  Lateran  (649).  1887  Heard 

Russian  Ch.  i.  2  The  monotheletian  patriarchs  and  the 
dyotheletian  popes  mutually  anathematized  each  other. 

Dyphone  (dai-ft^n).  Mus.  [f.  Gr.  Svo  two  + 
tpojvfj  sound,  tone.  But  the  etymological  form  is 
diphone ,  Gr.  S/^covos.]  The  ‘  double  lute  invented 
by  Thomas  Mace  in  1672. 

1676  T.  Mace  Musick's  Mon.  11.  xli.  203  Concerning  the 
Dyphone  :  or  Double-Lute,  The  Lute  of  Fifty  Strings. 
Ibid.  206  Since  we  are  Thus  Joyned  Both  in  One,  Hence¬ 
forth  Our  Name  shall  be  The  Lute  Dyphone.  1880  W.  H. 
Husk  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  185  He  [Mace]  in  1672 
invented  a  lute  of  50  strings,  which  he  termed  the  Dyphone, 
or  Double  Lute. 

Dypnosophistick,  erron.  f.  Deipno-. 

Dyptic(k,  obs.  ff.  Diptych. 

Dyr- :  see  Deb-,  Die-. 

Dyre,  obs.  f.  Diee  a.,  Doob,  Dube  v. 

Dyrege,  obs.  form  of  Dirge.  « 

Dyrk(e,  Dyrse,  obs.  forms  of  Dark,  Dress  v. 

Dyrupcionne,  obs.  f.  Diruption. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  2963  Josephs  cote  in  no  parte 
felt  payne  of  dyrupcionne. 

Dys,  obs.  f.  Dice  ;  see  Die  sbf 

Dys-  :  obs.  spelling  of  Dis-,  in  many  words. 

Dys-  (dis),  prefix ,  repr.  Gr.  Svcr-  [  =  Skr.  dus-, 
OTeut.  *tuz-,  OHG.  ziir-  (Ger.  zer-),  ON.  lor-, 
OE.  to-  in  to-break,  etc.]  1  inseparable  prefix,  opp. 
to  e3  [see  Eu-],  with  notion  of  hard,  bad,  unlucky, 
etc. ;  destroying  the  good  sense  of  a  word,  or  in¬ 
creasing  its  bad  sense  ’  (Liddell  and  Scott).  In 
Eng.  used  in  many  words,  chiefly  scientific,  de¬ 
rived  or  compounded  from  Greek  ;  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  are  entered  as  Main  words  ;  others 
(mostly  pathological)  follow  here. 

Dysang-elical  a.  (nonce-zvdi) ,  used  in  opposition 
to  evangelical.  Dysarthria  [Gr.  apdpov  joint, 
articulation],  defective  or  deranged  articulation  in 
speaking ;  whence  DysaTtHric  a.,  belonging  to 
dysarthria.  Dysarthrosis  (disai]>rffn-sis)  [Gr.  ap- 
bpcvois  articulation],  (a)  faulty  articulation  or  con¬ 
genital  dislocation  of  a  joint;  ( b )  =  dysarthria. 
Dyscholic  (-kp’lik),  a.  [Gr-yoAij  bile],  arising  from 
bilious  disorder  (nonce-wd.).  Dyschromatopsla, 
-chro  matopsy  [Gr.  ypaj /iar-  colour  +  -o'fiia  seeing, 
sight],  deranged  vision  of  colours,  colour-blindness; 
hence  Dyschromato-ptic  a.,  colour-blind.  Dys- 
cine'sia:  see  Dyskinesia.  Dysepulo-tic,-ical  adjs. 
[Gr.  &tov\ojtik6s  (Galen)  promoting  cicatriza¬ 
tion],  difficult  to  heal  or  cicatrize.  Dysgenesis 
(-dge'nzsis)  [Gr.  yeveats  production],  difficulty  in 
breeding ;  spec,  used  by  Broca  for  that  degree  of 
sexual  affinity  in  which  the  offspring  are  sterile 
among  themselves,  but  capable  of  producing  (ste¬ 
rile)  offspring  with  either  of  the  parental  races  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1883)  ;  so  Dysgenesic  (-d^fne'sik),  a. 
[F.  dysgenesique].  Dysgeogenous  (-dvzig’djifiDs), 
a.  [ad.  F.  dysgioghie  (Thurmann  1849),  £  Gr.  yfj, 
yeco-  earth  +  -gene,  taken  in  sense  ‘  producing  ’]>  not 
readily  decomposing  into  good  soil;  thg  opposite 
of  cugeogenous.  Dysgrammatical  a.,  pertaining 
to  faults  of  speech  arising  from  disease.  Dysi- 
dro'sis  (also  dyshi-)  [Gr.  IS  pus  sweat],  a  disease 
of  the  sweat-glands,  in  which  the  sweat  is  retained 
and  produces  swellings.  Dyskinesia  (also  dysci-) 
[Gr.  SvoKivyoca  (Hippoc.)],  a  class  of  diseases  in 
which  voluntary  motion  is  impeded,  Dyslalia 


(dislfTlia),  Dyslaly  (drslali)  [Gr.AaA/a  speaking], 
derangement  or  impediment  in  speech,  spec,  that 
due  to  defects  in  the  organs  of  speech  or  motor 
nerves.  Dysle  xia  [Gr.  s  ‘  speaking  ’  (here 
taken  in  sense  ‘  reading’)],  a  difficulty  in  reading 
due  to  affection  of  the  brain.  Dyslogia  (-It^'d^ia) 
[Gr.  -Koyta  speaking,  speech]  :  see  quot. ;  hence 
Dyslo  gical  a.  Dysnomy  (di’sndmi)  [Gr.  S vo- 
uopia  lawlessness,  f.  vupos  law],  a  bad  system  of 
law  (rare—0).  Dyso’pia,  Dyso-psia,  -o'psy  [Gr. 
anp  (dm-)  eye,  face,  -o\pia  sight,  vision],  defect  or 
derangement  of  vision  (Hooper  Med.  Did.  1811). 
Dysore’xia,  -xy  [Gr.  5vaope£'ia  (Galen)],  defective 
or  depraved  appetite.  Dysphasia  (-ffl'zia)  [Gr. 
81 iO(j>aTos  hard  to  utter,  -tpaoia  speaking],  derange¬ 
ment  in  speech  due  to  confusion  or  loss  of  ideas 
arising  from  affection  of  the  brain  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1883);  hence  Dysphasic  (-fse’zik),  a.  Dyspho- 
nia  (-fo,l-nia),  Dysphony  (drsfdhij,  [Gr.  Svo f avia 
‘  harshness  of  sound  ’],  difficulty  of  speaking  arising 
from  affection  of  the  vocal  organs  ;  hence  Dys- 
phonic  (-fp-nik),  a.,  affected  with  dysphonia. 
Dyspneu’mony  nonce-wd.  [Gr.  vvevpuvv  lung], 
disease  or  affection  of  the  lungs.  Dysspe-rinatism 
[Gr.  oirepfiaTcopus  emission  of  semen  (LXX.)],  im¬ 
peded  emission  of  semen  (Hooper  Med.  Did.  181 1). 
Dysthesia  (-jirsia),  Dysthesy  (drsjwsi)  [Gr. 
Svodco'ia],  a  bad  condition  or  habit  of  body ;  hence 
Dysthetic  (-}>e't.ik),  a.  Dysthymic  (-)>i-mik),  a. 
[f.  Gr.  Svo8vp-os  desponding  +  -ic],  affected  with 
despondency  or  depression  of  spirits.  Dystocia 
(-ti?u'sia),  Dystokia,  incorrectly  -tochia  (-tfkia) 
[Gr.  SvaroKLa],  difficult  or  painful  childbirth ; 
hence  Dystoxial  a.  Dystome  (di-stoum),  Dys- 
tomic  (distp'mik),  Dystomous  (di-stomas),  adjs. 
Min.  [Gr.  Svoropos  hard  to  cut],  having  imperfect 
fracture ;  cleaving  with  difficulty.  Dystrophia 
(-tqrfia),  Dystrophy  (di’strdfi)  [Gr.  -rpofia 
nourishment],  defective  nourishment  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1883)  ;  hence  Dystro-phic  a. 

1834  Southey  Corr.  w.  Caroline  Bowles  (1881)  318  What 
I  call  the  *Dysangelical  party.  1878  Ziemssen’s  Cycl.  Med. 
XIV.  613  The  latter  [lalopathia]  thus  includes  *dysarthrias 
(including  dyslalias  and  dysphasias).  Ibid.  612  *Dysarthric 
disturbances  of  speech.  1889  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  441  Views., 
formed  under  the  predominating  influence  of  eucholic  and 
-dyscholic  expressions  of  thought  prevalent  at  the  time. 
1890  H.  Ellis  Criminal  iii.  117  *Dyschromatopsiahas  been 
found  common.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  10  Apr.  515  A  *dyschroma- 
toptic  patient.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sapp.,  * Dysepulotica, 
in  medicine,  great  ulcers  beyond  cure.  1851-60  Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.,  Dysepnloticus  . .  difficult  to  be  healed.. 
*dysepulotic.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  205  The 
ulcer  is  sometimes  left  *dysepulotical.  1878  Bartley  tr. 
Topinard’s  Authrop.  ii.  vii.  369  M.  Broca  has  defined  the 
various  degrees  of  sexual  affinity . .  thus : — Abortive,  Agenesic, 
*Dysgenesic,  without  offspring ;  Paragenesic,  Eugenesic, 
with  offspring.  1863  J.  G.  Baker  N.  Yorksh.  152  The 
*dysgeogenous  hills,  .a  range  of  calcareous  hills  which  are 
somewhat  lower  in  altitude.  1888  F.  A.  Lees  Flora  West 
Yorksh.  65  Dysgeogenous  Rocks . .  are  homogeneous  in 
nature,  hard  or  moderately  so,  very  permeable  to  water,  etc. 
1878  Ziemssen’s  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  793  [Faults  of  speech] 
which  arise  from  disease  and  which  we  designate  by  the 
term  *dysgrammatical  derangements.  1876  Duhring  Dis. 
Skin  236  *Dysidrosis.  Fox  has  described  this  disease. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  *Dyscinesia.  1879  G.  Hewitt 
in  Reynolds  Syst.  Med.  V.  702  Uterine  dyskinesia  is  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  uterine  flexion.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Uterine  Dyscinesia.  Graily  Hewett’s  term  for  in¬ 
ability  to  walk  or  move,  or  perform  certain  of  the  ordinary 
motions  of  the  body,  without  producing  pain  referable  to 
the  uterus.  1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  *  Dyslalia.  1856 
Housed.  Words  Nov.  465  Learnedly  speaking,  stammering  is 
an  idiopathic  *dyslaly.  1876  Ziemssen’s  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  612 
It  is  usual  to  designate  those  [lesions  of  articulation]  which 
depend  clearly  upon  gross  mechanical  defects  in  the  external 
apparatuses  of  speech  and  their  motor  nerves  as  dyslalia  in 
contradistinction  to  the  true  or  central  dysarthrosis.  1886-8 
W.  R.  Gowers  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  (1892)  I.  297  The  cerebral 
symptom. . 1  ^dyslexia  ’  a  peculiar  intermitting  difficulty  in 
reading.  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,*  Dyslogia,  a  defect  ofspeech 
in  which  the  individual  words  are  correctly  formed,  but  are  so 
put  together  as  to  express  a  disturbance  of  thought.  1878 
Zienissen’ s  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  790  An  instance  of  ^‘dyslogical 
paragraphia.  1623  Cockeram,  * Dysnomie,  ill  ordering  of 
lawes.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  * Dysopsie,  dimness,  ill  sight. 
1706  Phillips,  * Dysorexia,  a  decay  or  want  of  Appetite. 
1828  Webster,  Dysorexy,  a  bad  or  depraved  appetite;  a 
want  of  appetite.  Coxe.  1878  Zicmsscn's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV . 
613  Dysarthric  and  *dysphasic  disturbances  taken  together 
constituting  what  are  properly  considered  as  time  disturb¬ 
ances  of  speech.  1706  Phillips,  *. Dysphonia,  a  Difficulty 
of  Speech,  occasion  a  by  an  ill-Disposition  of  the  Organs. 
1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  309  There  is  dysphonia, 
but  not  complete  loss  of  voice.  1872  Cohen  Dis.  Throat 
164  At  other  times  the  patient  wakes  up  in  the  morning 
aphonic  or  *dysphonic.  1839  Sterling  Let.  30  June  in 
Carlyle  Life  III.  i,  Rather  I  think  from  dyspepsia  than  *dys- 
pneumony.  1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  605 
Followed  by  secondary  symptoms  or  a  syphilitic  *dysthesy. 
Ibid.  I.  382  Persons  of  weakly  and  inelastic  fibres,  and 
*dysthetic  habits.  1847  Craig,  *  Dysthymic,  desponding; 
depressed  in  mind.  1864  Webster,  Dysthymic,  affected 
with  despondency;  depressed  in  spirits;  dejected.  1706 
Phillips,  *  Dystocia,  a  Difficulty  of  bringing  forth.  1811 
Hooper  Med.  Did.,  Dystochia,  1828  M.  Ryan  Man. 
Midwifery  308  In  consequence  of  difficult,  tedious  and 
*dystocial  labors.  1847  Craig,  * Dystomic,  in  Mineralogy, 
having  an  imperfect  fracture  or  cleavage.  1864  Webster, 
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Dystome ,  Dystomic ,  Dystomous.  1886  W.  R.  Gowers  Dis, 
Nerv.  Syst.  I.  386  Idiopathic  Muscular  Atrophy. .  Mus¬ 
cular  ^Dystrophy.  1893  S.  D’Odiardi  Med.  Electr.  54  The 
agents  of  demolition  or  elimination,  called  ^dystrophies  or 
denutrients.  1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  4  Nov.  998  The  dys¬ 
trophic  view  of  sclerosis. 

II  Dysaesthesia  (dises]>rsia).  Path.  [L.,  a.  Gr. 
Svaaiadrjaia  (Galen)  insensibility,  f.  Sv(Ta'uj9r]Tos 
insensible,  f.  fiw-  (Dys-)  +  aioBe-  to  feel :  cf.  JEs- 
thesis,  Anesthesia.]  Difficulty  or  derangement 
of  sensation,  or  of  any  bodily  senses  ;  also  applied 
to  a  class  of  diseases  of  which  this  is  a  symptom. 

1706  Phillips,  Dyscesthesia,  a  difficulty  or  fault  in  sen¬ 
sation.  1822  34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  210  The 
common  technical  name  for  the  genus  is  dysaisthesia.  1889 
Lancet  28  Dec.  1331/1  Hypertesthesia  or  dysaesthesia  of 
one  or  more  nerves. 

So  Dyssestlretic  (- fe'tik),  a.,  relating  to  or 
affected  with  dysaesthesia. 

Dysamay,  obs.  f.  Dismay. 

Dysanalyte  (dissrnalait).  Min.  [ad.  Ger.  dys- 
analit.  Knop,  1877),  ad.  Gr.  SvffayaXvr-os  hard  to 
analyse.]  A  columbo-titanate  of  lime,  in  black 
cubical  crystals. 

1877  dimer.  ’Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XIV.  243. 

Dysar,  Dysarde,  obs.  ff.  Dicer,  Dizzaed. 

Dysbink,  var.  of  dish-bink  :  see  Dish  sb.  10. 

Dyscece,  -cencion,  -cend,  -cept,  -ceyte, 
-ceyue,  obs.  ff.  Decease,  Descension,  Dissen¬ 
sion,  Descend,  Deceit,  Deceive. 

Dysclasite  (drsklasoit).  Min.  [Named  1834, 
f.  Gr.  5vtr-  (Dys-)  +  nhao-is  breaking,  fracture  + 
-ite  ;  from  its  toughness.]  A  synonym  of  Okenite. 

183s  C.  U.  Shepard  Min.  175. 

+  Dyscra’se,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-7  discrase,  6 
discrayse,  7  discraze.  [f.  dyscrasie Dyscrasy,. 
or  prob.  a.  OF.  *discrascr,  f.  discrasie.  In  1 5-1 6th  c. 
evidently  viewed  as  a  deriv.  of  erase ,  Craze  v.,  and 
used  accordingly.]  trans.  To  affect  with  a  dys- 
crasy ;  to  distemper,  disorder. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  215  Bi  occasioun  of  J>es 
two  errours  many  overmen  ben  discrasid.  C1440  Lydg. 
Secrees  1213  Helthe  of  body,  discrasyng  of  syknesse.  1504 
Atkynson  tr.  De  Imitatione  1.  xiii,  A  bell,  .whether  it  be 
hole  and  of  perlite  sounde  or  dyscrased.  1574  Newton 
Health  Mag.  Ep.  4  Sufficient  to  cure  the  discrased.  1576 
—  Leinnie' s  Complex .  (1633)  45  Wherby  health . .  if  ,t  happen 
to  be  discrazedand  impaired .  .may  againe  be  restored.  1610 
Barrough  Meth.  Physic  (N.),  So  they,  .do  first  by  this  evil 
demeanour  shake  and  discrase  them  [their  bodies]. 

II  Dyscrasia  (diskr^'sia).  Also  7  dis-.  [med.L., 
a.  Gr.  Svanpaala  bad  temperament  (of  body,  air, 
etc.),  f.  5va-  (Dys-)  +  icpacns  mixing,  tempering.] 
=  Dyscrasy. 

c  1400  Latifranc' s  Cirurg.  54  A  Wounde  bat  ha]>  enpostym 
or  an  yuel  discrasiam—  ];at  is  to  seie  out  of  kynde  dis- 
temperid,  eif;er  to  cold  ei]>er  to  hoot.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol. 
(1867)  65  The  souls  of  men  have  their  general  discrasias  and 
disaffections,  as  our  bodies  have.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat. 
V.  413/1  We  find  these  alterations  associated  with  a  general 
dyscrasia. 

Hence  Dyscrasial  a.,  of  the  nature  of,  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  arising  from  dyscrasia. 

1874  Van  Buren  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  23  Acute  dyscrasial 
disease — typhus,  small-pox,  etc. 

Dyscrasie  (diskrse'zik),  a.  [mod.  f.  Dyscrasia 
+  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of,  arising  from,  or  affected 
with  dyscrasia ;  dyscratic. 

1874  Jones  &  Siev.  Pathol.  Anat.  (ed.  2)  227  This  form  is 
..of  a  dyscrasie  character.  1876  Bartholow  Mai.  Med. 
(1879)  161  A  dyscrasie  state  induced  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  alkali. 

Dyscrasite  (di-skrasait).  Min.  Also  dis-.  [f. 
Gr.  bvoKpaaia  bad  mixture  +  -ite.]  Antimonial 
silver,  a  native  alloy  of  silver  and  antimony  in 
variable  proportions  (Ag2Sb,  Ag3Sb,  Ag3Sb2), 
found  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  etc. 

1852  C.  U.  Shepard  Min.  300  Arsenical  silver  . .  is  harder 
than  discrasite.  1868  Dana  Min.  35  Dyscrasite. 

Dyscrasy  (di’skrasi),  sb.  Also  5-8  dis- 
-crasie,  -cie,  -ey.  [a.  OF.  dyscrasie  (13-1401  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  dyscrasia :  see  above.] 
A  bad  or  disordered  condition  of  the  body  (origin¬ 
ally  supposed  to  arise  from  disproportionate  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  ‘  humours  ’ :  cf.  Distemper,  -ance, 
-attire);  morbid  diathesis;  distemper.  (Now 
more  usually  in  Latin  form  Dyscrasia,  q.v.) 

c  1400  I.anfrancs  Cirurg.  57  ]>e  drie  discrasie  fou  schalt 
knowe  bi  be  smalnes  of  be  lyme.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe 
11.  x.  (1539)  27  b,  Nutmigges,  with  their  swete  odour  coin¬ 
forte  . .  also  the  brayn  in  colde  discrasies.  Ibid.  iv.  75  b. 
I  will  somewhat  wryte  of  two  dyscrasyes  of  the  body. 
1650  Venner  Via  Recta  (1650)  9  A  dyscrasie,  a  putting 
of  the  body  and  spirit  out  of  frame.  1646  J.  Whitaker 
Uzziah  22  Physicians  observe  in  crasie  bodies,  that  a  sud¬ 
den  eucrasie  is  the  forerunner  of  some  discrasie.  1756  C. 
Lucas  Ess.  Waters  1 1 1.  154  Adiscrasyof  the  juices.  1822-34 
Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  364  Dependent  upon  a  dyscrasy 
or  intemperament  of  the  blood, 
b.  transf.  and  Jiff.  Disorder. 

1647  Jer.  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  Ep.  Ded.  2  The  perpetuall 
Meditation  of  my  private  Troubles,  and  the  publike  Dys¬ 
crasy.  1647  Cudworth  Sertn.  1  Cor.  xv.  57  (1676)  81  Sin  is 
but  a  disease  and  Dyscrasie  in  the  soul.  1817  J.  Gilchrist 
Intt'll.  Patrimony  40  Giving,  .nutriment  to  social  dyscrasy. 

Hence  f  Dyscrasy  v.  Obs.  rare.  —  Dysorase. 


c  1400  Lanfranc's  C irurg.  85  If  bei  ben  discrasid  [v.r.  dis- 
crasyede],  remeue  ]>ilke  discrasie  wib  bati  bat  *s  contrarie. 
1670  Maynwaring  Vita  Sana  iii.  40  A  discrasyed  body. 

•f  Dyscra'tic,  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  bvcsKparos  of  bad 
temperament,  distempered  +  -ic.]  Affected  with 
dyscrasy ;  distempered. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xix.  739  The  Blood  being 
habitually  weak  and  withal  dyscratick  or  intemperate. 

Dyscrease,-crece,  -cres,  obs.  var.  ff.  Decrease. 

Dyse,  obs.  f.  Dice  (Die  sb.1) ;  var.  Dise  ( = Adze). 

Dysease,  dyseis,  obs.  ff.  Disease. 

+  Dysente-rial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dysenteria 
Dysentery  +  -al.]  =  Dysenteric  i  . 

1600  W.  Vaughan  Direct,  for  Health  (1633)  76  Use  it  to 
stop  the  fluxe,  whether  it  be  sudden,  or  humorall,  or  dis- 
senteriall.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  183. 
1725  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Strawberry ,  To  stop  the 
Whites  and  Dysenterial  Fluxes. 

Dysenteric  (disente'rik),  a.  Also  8  dissen- 
trick.  [ad.  L.  dysenteric-us,  a.  Gr.  Svcrevreptic-bs 
liable  to  or  afflicted  with  dysentery,  f.  Svaevrepia  : 
see  Dysentery.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  dysentery. 

1727  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Flux ,  A  Dysenterick  Flux. 

1764  Granger  Sugar  Cane  114.  1846  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon" s 
Auim.  Chem.  II.  382  In  dysenteric  diarrhoea.  1876  Davis 
Polaris  Exp.  xix.  410  [It]  produced  a  dysenteric  effect, 
b.  Used  for  curing  dysentery,  rare . 

1703DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  III.  459  The  Dissentrick  Vomit, 
a  leaning  plant. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  dysentery. 

1822-34  Good  Study  Med.ied.  4)  II.  248Twelve  dysenteric 

patients.  1831  Trelawney  Adv.  Younger  Sou  I.  288  Noisy 
and  filthy  as  the  draggletailed  dysenteric  cockatoo. 

t  Dysenterical,  a.  Obs.  =prec. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  331  If  the  flux  be  from  the 
stomack,  or  dysentericall.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  393 
Calanus,  an  Indian  philosopher,  being  dysenterical,  obtained 
leave  of  Alexander  to  burn  himself  for  more  quick  despatch. 
1684  Boyle  Porousn.  A  nim.  «$*  Solid  Bod.  iii.  29  A  Flux,  for 
the  most  part  dysenterical. 

Dysenteriform  (disente  Tif^im),  a.  [f.  L. 
dysenteria  +  -form.]  Having  the  appearance  or 
symptoms  of  dysentery. 

1880  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  Oct.  5  Dysenteriform  evacuations. 

+  Dysente’rious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
=  Dysenteric  2. 

a  1654  Gataker  186  (L.)  A  dysenterious  person,  that  can 
relish  nothing. 

Dysentery  (drsent£ri).  Also  4-7  diss-, 
(dyss-),  6-7  dis-,  (7  disc-)  ;  4-S  -erie.  (3.  (in  L. 
form)  4-7  dissenteria,  (4  -aria),  6-7  dis-,  dys¬ 
enteria.  [a.  OF.  dissent  erie  (13th  c.  dis  sintered, 
ad.  L.  dysenteria  (Pliny,  etc.),  a.  Gr.  bwevrepia,  f. 
Svaevrepos  afflicted  in  the  bowels,  f.  dva-  (Dys-)  + 
eVrepa  bowels.] 

A  disease  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the  large  intestine, 
accompanied  with  griping  pains,  and  mucous  and 
bloody  evacuations. 

1382  Wyclif  Acts  xxviii.  8  The  fadir  of  Puplius.  .trauelid 
with  feueres  and  dissenterie  or  flix.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  259  That  dyssentyrye  of  comon  usage  The  reed 
fiyx  ys  clepyd  in  oure  langwage.  1547  Boorde  Brev.  Healtli 
cvi.  40  The  disentery  or  exulceracion  of  the  guttes.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  xxviii.  ix.  (R.),  For  the  dysenterie  or  bloudie 
flix.  1649  Thomasson  Tracts  (Br.  Mus.)  CCCCXLII.  vi. 
51  Other  necessities  encreased  the  discentery  in  our  leaguer. 
1708  Swift  Predict,  for  1708  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  153  On  the 
20th  cardinal  Portocarero  will  die  of  a  dysentery.  1767  T. 
Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass.  II.  iv.  419  Many  of  our  men  had 
..fallen  into  dysenteries.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <5*  F.  II.  xli. 
544  The  dysentery  swept  away  one-third  of  their  army. 
1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  69  Dysentery  also 
is  decidedly  produced  by  impure  water. 

attrib.  1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.4)  I.  265  Rolander, 
who,  like  Linnseus,  ascribed  dysentery  to  the  dysentery- 
tick,  or  acarus  dysenteric. 

b.  A  disease  of  bees. 

1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  I.  iv.  90.  1846  J.  Baxter 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  97  The  chief  diseases  of  bees 
. .  are  dysentery  or  looseness,  torpor,  falling  in  flight  from 
vertigo  or  giddiness,  and  vermin. 

Dyser,  obs.  form  of  Dicer,  Disour. 

Dyses,  -esse,  dyshese,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Disease. 

Dysi},  Dysioyn,  obs.  ff.  Dizzy,  Disjoin. 

Dyslogistic  (disDdvrstik),  a.  Also  erron. 
dis-.  [f.  Dys-  +  stem  of  eu- logistic  (without  refer¬ 
ence  to  Gr.  Sv(T\6yi<TTos  6  hard  to  calculate,  ill- 
calculated,  misguided  *).] 

Expressing  or  connoting  disapprobation  or  dis¬ 
praise  ;  having  a  bad  connotation ;  opprobrious. 
(The  opposite  of  eulogistic.) 

1802-12  Bentham  Ration.  yud.Evid.  (1827)  1. 146  Under 
the  name  of  revenge,  or  malice,  or  some  other  such  dyslo¬ 
gistic  name.  1810  —  Packing  (1821)  15  Packing : — a  name 
which,  from  the  application  at  that  time  but  too  frequently 
made  of  the  practice  . .  has  acquired  a  dyslogistic  tinge  : 
serving  at  present  to  express,  not  merely  the  practice  itself, 
hut  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation  excited  by  the  idea  of  it. 
1825  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  II.  70/2  Mischievous  fallacies 
also  circulate  from  the  convertible  use  of  what  Mr.  B.  is 
pleased  to  call  dyslogistic  and  eulogistic  terms.  1838  Tait's 
Mag .  V.  67  A  political  adventurer  (we  use  the  word  iu  its  dys¬ 
logistic  sense).  1887  Spectator  2  July  888/2  The  dyslogistic 
names,  by  which  it  pleases  each  side  to  denominate  its 
opponents. 


Dyslogi’stically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -al  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  dyslogistic  manner  ;  in  dispraise. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  i66The  latter  is  applied 
to  them  dyslogistically.  187^  Sidgwick  Meth.  Ethics  (1877) 
204  ‘  Caution  ’  is  used  dyslogistically  ;  at  least  a  man  is  said 
to  be  too  cautious,  or  over-cautious,  when  he  deliberates  too 
much  or  too  often. 

Dyslogy  (drslodgi).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Dys-  + 
stem  of  cu-logy.  (There  was  no  corresp.  Gr.)] 
Dispraise,  censure  :  the  opposite  of  eulogy. 

1837  Carlyle  Mirabean  Misc.  Ess.  1872  V.  267  In  the 
way  of  eulogy  and  dyslogy.  .there  may  doubtless  be  a  great 
many  things  set  forth  concerning  this  Mirabeau. 

Dysluite  (di-slzqsit).  Min.  [arbitrary  f.  Dys- 
+  Gr.  \v-uv  to  loose,  dissolve  +  -ite.]  A  variety 
of  gahnite  or  zinc  spinel,  containing  manganese : 
from  the  difficulty  of  decomposing  it  for  analysis. 

1821  Jrnl.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  (Philad.j  II.  287  Dysluite,  a 
new  mineral. 

Dyslysin  (drslisin).  Chem.  [arbitrary  f.  Dys- 
+  Gr.  A va-is  solution  +  -in.]  (See  quots.) 

1851-60  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Dyslysin,  term  for  a  sub¬ 
stance  got  from  bilin  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
with  alcohol.  1863-72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  1 1.  360  Dyslysin, 
C21H36O3.  Dyslysin  is  an  amorphous  substance  . .  inso¬ 
luble  in  water,  acids,  potash-ley,  and  alcohol  (hence  the 
name),  but  soluble  in  ether. 

Dysme,  obs.  form  of  Dime. 

II  Dysmenorrhagia  (dirsmen^K'-djia).  rath. 

[See  Dys-.]  =  next. 

1885  W.  Roberts  Treat.  Urin.  <5*  Renal  Dis.  m.xiv, 
(ed.  4)  678  In  women  who  are  subject  to  dysmenorrhagia. 

II  Dysmenorrlioea  (-rra).  Path.  Also -rhea. 
[See  Dys-.]  Difficult  or  painful  menstruation. 

1810  R.  Thomas  Mod.  Pract.  Physic  (ed.  3I  532.  1873 

E.  H.  Clarke  Sex  in  Ednc.  (1880)  23  Those  grievous  mala¬ 
dies  which  torture  a  woman’s  earthly  existence,  called  leu- 
corrhoea,  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea.  .and  the  like. 
Hence  DysmenorrhoBal,  DysmenorrhcBictf^j*. 
1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  644/1  These  dysmenorrheal 
membranes  present  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true  decidual 
structure.  1873  E.  H.  Clarke  Sex  in  Ednc.  62  Pale,  weak, 
neuralgic,  dyspeptic,  hysterical  . .  dysmenorrhoeic  girls  and 
women. 

Dysmerism  (di-smeriz’m).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  Svcr- 
(Dys-)  +  fifpurpibs  division  into  parts  (Merism).] 
The  aggregation  of  unlike  or  irregularly  arranged 
parts  in  the  formation  of  an  organism.  So  Dys- 
xneri'stic  a.,  having  the  character  of  such  an  ag¬ 
gregation.  Dysmerogenesis  (dbsnFwidje'nesis) 
[Gr.  pepos  part,  ylvcans  production],  the  formation 
of  an  organism  by  successive  production  of  parts 
which  are  unlike  or  irregularly  arranged  ;  hence 
Dy:smerojjene'tic  a.,  marked  by  or  resulting  from 
dysmerogenesis.  Dysmeromo:rpli  (-mpif)  [Gr. 
p-opf-fj  form],  an  organic  form  or  organism  resulting 
from  dysmerogenesis ;  hence  Dysmeromorphic 
a.,  having  the  character  of  a  dysmeromorph.  (Op¬ 
posed  to  Eumerism,  Eumeristio,  etc.) 

1881  E.  R.  Lankester  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  555/1  (Jly- 
drozod)  According  to  this  second  hypothesis,  .the  tendency 
to  bud-formation  has  ail  along  acted  concurrently  with  a 
powerful  synthetic  tendency,  so  that  new  units  have  from 
the  first  made  but  a  gradual  and  disguised  appearance. 
This  is  ‘dysmerogenesis  ’,  and  such  aggregates  as  exhibit  it 
may  be  called  dysmeristic.  Ibid.  555/2  Ordinary  cell- 
division  is  an  example  of  eumerogenesis ;  free-formation  of 
nuclei,  as  in  the  fertilized  ovum  of  Arthropoda,  is  dysmero¬ 
genesis.  A  synyctium  is  usually  a  synthesized  eumero- 
morph,  hut  may  be  a  dysmeromorph. 

Dysodont  (di-sod^nt),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Dys-  +  Gr. 
bSovs,  0S0VT-  tooth.]  Belonging  to  the  order  Dyso- 
don/a  of  bivalve  molluscs,  having  obsolete  or 
irregular  hinge-teeth. 

Dysodyle, -ile  (di'stjdsil).  Min.  [a.Y.dysodyle 
(Cordier  1808)  f.  Gr.  SvauiSrjs  ill-smelling,  stinking 
+  vhr/  matter  :  cf.  Cacodyl.]  A  very  inflammable 
hydrocarbon  occurring  in  masses  of  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  colour,  and  foliated  structure,  which  emits 
a  fetid  odour  when  burned. 

1809  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  XXIV.  223  On  the  Dusodile,  a 
new  Species  of  Mineral.  1814  T.  Allan  Min.  Nomen.  12 
Dysodile.  1887  Dana' s  Man.  Min.  349  Dysodile  . .  con¬ 
taining  several  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

Dysour,  -owre,  obs.  forms  of  Dicer,  Disour. 
Dysparych,  obs.  form  of  Disparage. 
Dyspatliy  (drspaj>i).  rare.  Also  9  (erron.) 
dis-.  [In  sense  1,  ad.  Gr.  bvernadtia  insensibility, 
f.  bva-naO-qs  impassive,  f.  Svs-  (DYS-)  +  naffos,  iraOc- 
feeling.  I11  sense  2,  =  obs.  F.  dispatliie  ‘  an  Anti- 
pathie  or  naturall  disagreement  ’  (Cotgr.),  obs.  It. 
dispathia  (Florio),  taken  as  the  opposite  of  Gr. 
a vpiradua,  L.  sympathia,  It.  simpalhla  (Florio), 
simpatia,  F.  sympathie ,  Sympathy,  and  sometimes 
spelt  dispathy ,  as  if  the  first  element  were  L.  dis- 
(Dis-),  and  the  sense  rather ‘difference  of  feeling  ’.] 
•J  1.  Med.  (See  quot.  1883.)  Obs. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen’s  Terap.  2Ej,  They  do  vse 
these  names,  Dyspathies,  Metasyncrises,  Imbecyllitees,  fyr- 
mytudes,  and  sondry  other  such  names.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Dyspalhia ,  old  term . .  for  indisposition  to,  or  non¬ 
susceptibility  of,  a  disease.  Also,  a  severe  disease. 

2.  The  opposite  of  sympathy ;  antipathy,  aver¬ 
sion,  dislike ;  disagreement  of  feeling  or  sentiment. 
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1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xxxvii.  (1632)  428  It  may  well 
be,  I  have  received  from  them  that  natural  dyspathie  unto 
physicke.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  Summary  73  A  discourse 
touching  the  causes  of  Sympathie  and  Dyspathy.  1803 
Southey  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  (1843)  I.  439  With 
enough  dispathy  always  to  keep  conversation  wakeful. 
1829  — ■  Sir  T.  More  I.  18  Notwithstanding  many  dis¬ 
crepancies  and  some  dispathies  between  us.  1884  H.  S. 
Wilson  Stud.  Hist.  326  Woman-like,  she  was  a  partisan  ; 
she  felt  sympathy  or  dyspathy  ;  she  loved  favourites,  and  she 
loathed  antagonists. 

So  Dyspatlietic  a.,  marked  by  ‘ dyspathy’  or 
aversion  ;  the  reverse  of  sympathetic . 

1886  Lowell  Lett .  (1894)  H.  3T5  What  you  say  of  Carlyle 
is  sympathetic  (as  it  should  be)  and  not  dyspatlietic. 

Dyspayr(e,  -peir(e,  -pere,  obs.  ff.  Despair. 

II  Dyspepsia  (dispe-psia).  [a.  L.  dyspepsia 
(Cato),  a.  Gr.  81 nrneipia  indigestion,  f.  hvairtirT-os  : 
see  Dyspeptic.]  Difficulty  or  derangement  of 
digestion;  indigestion:  applied  to  various  forms 
of  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  esp.  the  stomach, 
usually  involving  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
depression  of  spirits. 

[1657  Physical  Diet.,  Duspepnia ,  ill  concoction.]  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Dyspepsia ,  a  Difficulty  of  Digestion, 
or  Fermentation  in  the  Stomach  and  Guts.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  569  Report  of  Diseases  in  the  . .  Practice  of  one 
of  the  Physicians  of  the  Finsbury  Dispensary.  .Diarrhoea, 
15  ;  Dysenteria,  2  ;  Dyspepsia,  10.  1842  A.  Comhe  Physiol. 

Digestion  (ed.  4)  263  Rapid  eating  almost  invariably  leads 
to  overloading  the  stomach  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  a 
total  disregard  of  the  quietude  necessary  for  digestion,  what 
can  be  expected  to  follow  but  inveterate  dyspepsia?  1854 
C.  Bronte  Let.  in  Mrs.  Gaskell  Life  430  Headache  and  dys¬ 
pepsia  are  my  worst  ailments.  1862  Lancet  13  Sept.  278  A 
French  writer  calls  dyspepsia  ‘  the  remorse  of  a  guilty 
stomach 

fig.  1865  Lowell  Thoreau  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  ^62  Every 
possible  form  of  intellectual  and  physical  dyspepsia  brought 
forth  its  gospel.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  1  Jan.  3/2  The  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  in  order  to  be  healthy  and  strong,  wanted  exercise 
as  well  as  feeding  ;  too  many  were  content  to  feed  without 
serving,  the  consequence  being  spiritual  dyspepsia. 

Hence  Dyspepsia  v.  nonce-wd.y  to  affect  with 
dyspepsia. 

1848  Q.  Rev.  Dec.  (Hoppe),  It  gravels  and  dyspepsias 
him.  1849  F.  b.  Head  Stokers  P.  iii.  (1851)  38  To  lose 
sight  of  his  luggage,  .dyspepsias  him  beyond  description. 

Dyspepsy  (dispe-psi).  Also  7  -ie,  7-9  dis-. 
[a.  F.  dyspepsie  (17th  c.)  or  ad.  L.  dyspepsia-,  see 
prec.]  =  Dyspepsia  (which  is  now  more  usual). 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Dyspepsie.  1661  Lovell  Hist. 
Anim.  «$•  M in.  366  The  imbecility  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
a  vice  of  the  concocting  faculty.. and  it’s  called  apepsy, 
bradyspepsy,  or  dispepsy  and  diaphthora.  1817  Gentl.  Mag. 
LXXXVII.  11.  365  He  was,  at  first,  attacked  with  diarrhcca, 
afterwards  with  dispepsy.  1829  Southey  Epistle  in  Anni¬ 
versary  18  By  bile,  opinions,  and  dyspepsy  sour.  1848 
Lowell  Fable  for  Critics  106  Brought  to  death’s  door  of  a 
mental  dyspepsy. 

Dyspeptic  (dispe’ptik),  a.  ( sb .)  [f.  Gr.  Sva- 
ireiTTos  difficult  of  digestion,  f.  Svcr-  (Dys-)  +  ire-rtTus 
cooked,  digested:  after  Gr.  nenrucos  able  to  digest.] 
+ 1.  Difficult  of  digestion  ;  causing  dyspepsia ; 
indigestible.  Obs.  rare. 

1694  Westmacott  Script.  Herb.,  It  is.  .more  solid,  course, 
and  dispeptic  than  that  of  wheat. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  dyspepsia. 

1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  269  This  dyspeptic  state  of  the 
stomach.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  188  Decided 
dyspeptic  symptoms. 

b.  fig.  Showing  depression  of  spirits  like  that 
of  a  person  suffering  from  dyspepsia ;  morbidly 
despondent  or  gloomy. 

1894  Forum  (U.  S.)  Aug.  732  There  is  no  throwing  up  of 
the  hancLin  despair — no  dyspeptic  politics,  to  put  it  briefly. 

3.  Subject  to  or  suffering  from  dyspepsia. 

1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  443  Common  to  the 
hysteric,  dyspeptic,  and  choleric.  1844  Dickens  Mart. 
ChuzAC.  D.  ed.)  171  Dyspeptic  individuals  bolted  their  food 
in  wedges.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  1  Carlyle. .was  a 
kind  of  dyspeptic  Mount  Sinai. 

B.  sb.  A  person  subject  to  or  suffering  from 
dyspepsia. 

1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  157  The  sedentary 
and  studious  dyspeptic.  1866  Mrs.  Stowe  Lit.  Foxes  34 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  confirmed  dyspeptic  to  act  like 
a  good  Christian ;  hut  a  good  Christian  ought  not  to  be¬ 
come  a  confirmed  dyspeptic.  1893  G.  Allen  Scallywag  II. 
98  She  had  the  usual  surprising  appetite  of  the  sallow 
American  dyspeptic. 

Dyspeptical,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  al.]  =prec. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  n.  iv,  We  are  poor,  unfriended, 
dyspeptical,  bashful.  1831  —  in  Froude  Life  in  Lond.  (1882) 

I  L  169  She  had  been  for  three  years  violently  dyspeptical. 

Dyspeptically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In 

a  dyspeptic  manner  {lit.  andyfy.). 
a  1859  De  Quincey  Posth.  Wks.  (1893)  II.  iv.  102  A  man 
.  .dyspeptically  incapable  of  commancf  at  forty-two.  1866 
Dickens  in  J.  Forster  Life  vm.  vii.  354  Half  strangled  with 
my  cold,  and  dyspeptically  gloomy  and  dull. 


II  Dysphagia  (disf^'d^ia).  Path.  Rarely  in 
anglicized  form  dysphagy  (di'sfad^i).  [mod.L. 
f.  Dys-  +  Gr.  -</>ayta  eating.  So  mod.F.  disphagie 
(1S05  Lunier).]  Difficulty  of  swallowing  (as  a 
symptom  of  some  disease  or  affection). 

1783  W.  Keir  in  Med.  Commun.  I.  160  This  case  ex¬ 
hibits  an  instance  of  a  species  of  dysphagia.  1822-34  Good 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  78  Dysphagy,  strictly  speaking,  is 
not  a  disease  itself.  1892  Gowers  Dis.  Nerv.  Sysl.  I.  293 
Dysphagia  may  be  added  to  the  other  paralytic  symptoms. 

Hence  Dysphagic  (disftc'dgik),  a.,  relating  to  or 
affected  with  dysphagia  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.  1883). 
Dyspite,  obs.  form  of  Despite. 

||  Dyspnoea  (dispnra).  Path.  [L.  dyspnaa, 
a.  Gr.  8ua ttvoiol  difficulty  of  breathing,  f.  Svawi/oos, 
f.  Suit-  (Dys-)  +  irvori  breath,  breathing.]  Difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  laborious  breathing. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Dyspnoea,  a  pur¬ 
siness  or  shortness  of  breathing.  1707  Floyer  Physic. 
Pulse-  Watch  144  This  happens  in  Dyspnaeas,  Pains,  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Head.  1754-64  Smellif.  Midwif. 
1 1 . 27  She  was  seiaed  with  a  dry  cough,  violent  dyspnoea,  etc. 
1843  Sir  T.  Watson  Led.  Princ.  Pract.  Phys.  xxxviii. 
(I,. 1,  In  dyspnoea  the  breathing  is  almost  always  difficult 
when  the  patient  is  lying  flat  on  his  back.  1890  Lancet 
27  Sept.  663/2  Obesity  develops  the  systemic  circulation  to 
the  full  capacity  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  least  exertion  will 
produce  dyspnoea. 

Hence  Dyspnoe’al  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  dyspnoea; 
Dyspnoeic  [Gr.  Svoitvoikus']  (also  erron.  Dys- 
pncetic,  -etic)  a.,  of  the  nature  of,  characteristic  of, 
accompanied  by,  or  affected  with  dyspnoea. 

1822-34  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  467  Gold-refiners  be¬ 
come  dyspnoetic  from  inhaling  the  vapour  of  aquafortis. 
1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (i83ol  245  Diseases  terminating 
rapidly  with  dyspnoeic  symptoms.  1874  Jones  &  Siev. 
Pathol.  Anat.  (ed.  4)  31  Without  experiencing  any  notable 
dyspneeal  distress. 

Dysporomorph  (drspommpif).  Zool.  [f. 
Dysporus  name  of  a  genus  of  gannets  +  Gr.  -peopepos 
-form.]  A  bird  of  the  division  Dysporomorphse 
in  Huxley’s  classification,  including  the  pelicans, 
gannets,  cormorants,  etc.  So  Dy  sporomo'rphic 
a.,  belonging  to  the  Dysporomorphse. 

Dyspoyle,  Dyspyghte:  see  De-. 

Dyssaue,  -ayue,  Dyssayt,  -eyte,  obs.  forms 
of  Deceive,  Deceit. 

Dyssche,  Dysse,  obs.  ff.  Dish,  Dais,  Dice. 
Dyssease,  -ees,  -ese,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Decease, 
Disease. 

Dyssende,  -ente,  obs.  forms  of  Descend. 
Dyssour,  var.  Disour  Obs. 

Dyssypers,  corrupt  f.  Douzepers  Obs. 
Dysteleology  (dhsteUV-lodgi).  [ad.  Ger. 
dysteleologie  (Hackel),  f.  Dys-,  here  taken  in 
privative  sense  +  teleologie  Teleology.]  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  purposelessness,  or  denial  of  ‘  final  causes’, 
in  nature  (opp.  to  Teleology)  ;  the  study  of 
apparently  functionless  rudimentary  organs  in 
animals  and  plants,  as  held  to  sustain  this  doctrine. 

1874  Mivart  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  XXIV.  371  Dysteleology 
is  a  term  which  Professor  Haeckel,  of  Jena,  has  devised  to 
denote  the  study  of  the  ‘  purposelessness’  of  organs.  1875 
Ibid.  XXVI.  950.  1879  tr.  Haeckel s  Evol.  Man  I.  109  The 
science  of  Rudimentary  Organs,  which  we  may  call,  in 
reference  to  their  philosophical  consequences,  the  Doctrine 
of  Purposelessness,  or  Dysteleology. 

Hence  Dysteleolo'gical  a.,  relating  to  dys¬ 
teleology  ;  showing  absence  of  purpose  or  design  ; 
Dy  steleologist,  a  believer  in  dysteleology ;  one 
who  denies  final  causes  in  nature. 

1874  Mivart  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIV.  371  Arguments 
analogous  to  some  of  the  Dysteleological  arguments  of  to¬ 
day.  1879  tr.  Haeckel's  Evol.  Man  I.  v.  in  The  favorite 
phrase  ‘  the  moral  ordering  of  the  world  ’  is  also  shown  in 
its  true  light  by  the  dysteleological  facts.  1883  L.  F.  Ward 
Dynam.  Social.  I.  173  (Cent.)  Dysteleologists,  without  ad¬ 
mitting  a  purpose,  had  not  felt  called  upon  to  deny  the  fact. 

Dyster,  var.  Dyester. 

Dysuric  (disirwrik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  Svcrovpucbs,  f. 
81 laovpia  Disory  :  see  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  dysury  (Webster,  1864). 

Dysury  (di'siuri).  Path.  Forms:  6  dyssurye, 
6-7  dissurie,  -ry,  6-8  disury,  7  dysurie,  7- 
dysury.  Also  in  Lat.  form  dysuria  (disiu®-ria). 
[a.  OF.  dissurie  (14th  c.),  mod.F.  dysurie ,  ad.  L. 
dysiiria  (Coelius),  a.  Gr.  Svaovpla  retention  of 
urine,  f.  *8uaoupos  adj.,  f.  Svcr-  (Dys-)  +  ovpov  urine.] 
Difficulty  in  passing  urine  ;  a  disorder  characterized 
by  difficult  or  painful  urination. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  Iv.  (1495)  268  Som- 
tyrne  the  wayes  ben  alle  stoppyd  and  pyssynge  is  all  for- 
bode,  and  that  euyl  hyghte  Dissuria.  1527  Andrew  Bruns- 


•wy tie's  Distyll.  Waters  K  ij,  Good  agaynst  strangury  and 
dyssurye.  1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  evii.  40b,  It  is  named 
the  Disury.  1684  tr. Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  in.  60  Old  Men, 
who  labour  of  a  most  cruel  Dysury  from  a  great  Stone. 
1748  tr.  Renatus’  Distemp.  Horses  266  If  he  stales  with  Dif¬ 
ficulty,  it  is  called  a  Dysury.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  26  She 
had  dysuria  during  the  night.  1837  Bickersteth  Life  or 
Franke  vii.  208  The  complaint  so  frequently  attendant  upon 
old  age,  the  dysury. 

Dysyn,  dysyng,  obs.  forms  of  Dizen,  Dicing. 
Dyt- :  see  also  Dit-. 

Dytiscid  (diti’sid),  a.  [f.  Dy/iscus,  a  genus  of 
water-beetles,  mod.L.  corruption  of  Dyticus,  a. 
Gr.  Svtikc 5s  able  to  dive,  f.  Siittv  to  dive.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Dytiscidiv,  a  family  of  water-beetles. 
Dytone,  8c.  form  of  Ditton  Obs.,  a  phrase. 
Dyvise,  dyvys(e,  obs.  ff.  Device,  Devise. 
Dyvour  (dai'vor).  Sc.  1  Obs.  Also  6  dyver, 
7-8  dyvor,  -ar,  9  divor.  [Origin  uncertain. 

According  to  Skene,  ‘called  dyvour ?  because  he  does  his 
devore  to  his  creditours But  this  is  not  logical;  and  it 
leaves  the  vowel  and  stress  of  the  first  syllable  unexplained. 
The  phrase  ‘drowned  in  debt1  in  quots.  1597  and  1636,  with 
the  later  ‘  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  suggests  that  it  may 
he  the  same  word  as  diver .] 

A  bankrupt ;  hence  gen.  one  in  debt ;  a  beggar. 

1508  Dunbar  Tna  Mariit  IVemen  410  Deid  is  now  that 
dyvour,  &  dollin  in  erd.  1583  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv. 
278  Lyk  ane  dyver,  thair  he  deis.  1597  Skene  De  Verb. 
Sign.,  Dyovr,  Dyvour,  vtherwaies  Bail-man,  quha  being 
involved  and  drowned  in  debtes,  and  not  able  to  pay  or 
satisfie  the  same  :  For  eschewing  of  prison  and  vther  paines, 
makis  cession  and  assignation  of  al  his  gudes  and  geare,  in 
favoures  of  his  creditoures  :  And  dois  his  devour  and  dewtie 
to  them.  1636  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  194,  I  am  as 
deeply  drowned  in  His  debt  as  any  dyvour  can  he.  16.. 
Court  ofSess .  Rec.  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  { 1891)  I.  318 
note,  The  Court  of  Session  enacted  that  the  dyvours  habit 
be  a  coat  or  upper  garment,  .whereof  one  half  to  b§  of 
a  yellow  and  the  other  of  a  brown  colour.. with  uppermost 
hose  on  his  legs  half  brown  and  half  yellow.  1693  Sc. 
Prcsbyt.  Eloq.{  1738)  toi  The  Saints  in  Heaven  are  nothing 
hut  Christ’s,  .beggarly  Dyvars,  a  Pack  of  redeem’d  Sinners. 
1769  in  Cramond  A  nn.  Banff  (1891)  I.  318  The  magistrates 
..ordained  him  to  put  on  and  wear  the  dyvour’s  habit  :  he 
was  thereafter  dismissed  wearing  the  said  dyvour’s  habit. 
1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  let.  xi,  ‘  Well,  you  dyvour  bank¬ 
rupt,  ..have  you  brought  me  my  rent?’  18..  Galt  Town 
Drummer,  He  was.  .a  divor  bodie,  with  no  manner  of  con¬ 
duct.  1836  Act  6  $  7  Will.  IV,  c.  56  §  18  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  ordain  the  Debtor  to  wear  the  Dyvour’s  Habit. 

t  Dy’voury.  Se.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  y.]  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  beggary. 

1597  Skene  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Dyovr,  Dyvour,  Diverse 
shamefull  formes  of  dyuourie,  ar  vsed  and  observed.  1661  R. 
Baillie  in  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  E lowers  (1855)  App.  35/2  Help 
your,  .friends  out  of  beggary  and  dyvoury  if  you  can. 

Dywte,  rare  obs.  form  of  Duty. 

Dyyss,  obs.  form  of  Dice  :  see  Die  sbL 
Dyzar,  var.  of  Disour,  Obs. 

Dyzerde,  -ert,  var.  Dizzard,  Obs. 

II  Dzeren  (dzia'ren).  Also  -on,  -in.  [Native 
name  in  Mongolia,  dsiren  (Pallas  Zoogr.  Posso- 
Asiatica  251),  more  properly  dzeren,  f.  dzer 
reddish-yellow,  rufous.  (Prof.  Pozdneyev  of  St. 
Petersburg.)]  The  Mongolian  antelope,  Procapra 
gutturosa. 

1834  1  p enny  Cycl.  II.  73/2  The  dzerens  inhabit  the  dry 
arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia. . .  particularly  the  desert  of  Gobi. 

Dzhu:  see  Dizzue. 

II  Dziggetai,  dzh-  (dzi-getai,  dj-).  Also 
dsehikketaei,  dshikketei,  dshiggetai,  dziggue- 
tai,  dzigithai,  dziggethai,  giequetei,  djiggetai, 
jiggetai.  [Mongolian  dschiggetfi  (Pallas  Zoogr. 
Posso- Asiatica  262),  more  properly  tchikhitei, 
eared,  long-eared,  f.  tchikhi  ear  (Pozdneyev).]  A 
species  of  equine  quadruped  native  to  Central  Asia, 
Equus  hemioMUS.  It  approaches  the  mule  in 
appearance. 

1793  Pennant  Hist.  Quad.  (ed.  3)  I.  4  Dshikketaei  or  Wild 
Mule.  Ibid.  7  The  Mongalians  call  them  Dshikketaei ,  which 
signifies  the  eared.  Ibid.  11  The  manners  of  the  Koulanor 
wild  ass,  are  very  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  wild 
horse  and  the  Dshikketaei.  1825  T.  M.  Harris  Nat. 
Hist.  Bible  s.v.  Ass  §  4  The  Giequetei  of  Professor  Pallas, 
the  wild  mule  of  Mongalia.  1834  McMurtrie  Cuviers 
Anim.  Kingd.  102  Equus  hemionus.  (The  Dzigguetai.) 

A  species  which,  as  to  its  proportions,  is  intermediate 
between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  and  lives  in  troops  in 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia.  1834  Phys.  Geog.  54/2 
(U.  K.  S.)  Thus  the  quagga  [and]  the  zebra,  .answer  to  the 
ass  and.  the  jiggetai  of  Asia.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  330/1 
Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  hares,  antelopes,  dsnig- 
getais  or  wild  asses.  1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1.  714 
The  second  species  admitted  by  Zoologists  to  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  race  is  the  Dzigguetai.  1870  Blaine  Encycl .  Rur. 
Sports  §  77  That  direct  link  between  the  horse  and 
ass,  known  to  the  moderns  as  the  dziggetai ,  or  Equus 
hemionus . 


